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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/wrgrfay,  February  21,  1985 

The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  grace  we 
are  worthy  and  by  whose  love  we  live 
each  day,  may  Your  spirit  undergird 
our  spirits  and  Your  will  our  wlUs. 
that  we  wiU  not  grow  weary  in  well 
doing.  May  not  the  disappointments, 
frustrations,  or  anger  that  attend  our 
lives  cause  us  to  miss  the  faith  and 
hope  and  love  that  are  Your  gifts  to 
us.  So  encourage  us,  O  Ood,  to  be  the 
people  You  would  have  us  be  and  do 
those  good  things  that  are  pleasing  in 
Your  sight.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  COBETf.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quortun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  189,  nays 
144,  not  voting  99,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  10] 
YEAS-189 


Addabbo 

AuColn 

Bona 

Akaka 

Barnes 

Boland 

Alexander 

Bates 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Andrews 

Bennett 

Bonker 

Applegmte 

Berman 

BorsU 

Aspin 

Bevill 

Boucher 

AtUns 

Btaoti 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Hefner 

Bay 

Bmenon 

Lujan 

Rowland  (CT) 

Brown  (CA) 

Hertel 

Reid 

Bvaia(IA) 

Luken 

Saxton 

Bruce 

Howard 

Richardson 

Franklin 

Lungren 

Buatamante 

Hoyer 

RoberU 

Oallo 

Mack 

Schroeder 

Byron 

Huches 

Rodino 

O^as 

VaMgmn 

Rchuette 

Carper 

Hutto 

Roe 

Gilman 

Martin  (IL) 

Schulze 

Carr 

Jenkins 

Rose 

Oii^Tieh 

McDade 

Sensenbrenner 

ChappeU 

Jones  (TN) 

RoatmknwBki 

Goodllng 

McKeraan 

Rhaw 

Coelho 

Kaptur 

Rowland  (GA) 

Green 

McMillan 

Shumway 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kastenmeier 

Russo 

Grotberg 

Meyers 

Slkonkl 

CoUlns 

Kildee 

Sabo 

Gunderson 

Midiel 

Skeen 

Cooper 

Klerzka 

Hammerschmidt  MiUer  (OH) 

Slaughter 

Daniel 

Kolter 

Hendon 

Miller  (WA> 

Smith  (NE) 

Darden 

Koatmayer 

Seiberlinx 

Henry 

Mtdinari 

smith  (NH) 

DaMdile 

Leath(TZ) 

Sharp 

Hiler 

Smith  (NJ) 

t>errlck 

.  Lehman  (CA) 

Shelby 

Holt 

Mooriiead 

Smith.  Denny 

DingeU 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sisisky 

Hopkins 

MorTisaa(WA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Dixon 

Leland 

Skeltra 

Horton 

Myers 

Snowe 

Dorean(ND) 

Levin  (MI) 

Slattery 

Httckaby 

Ntelaon 

Solonon 

Downey 

LevlDe(CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Hunter 

O-Brlen 

Spenoe 

Durbin 

Uoyd 

Smith  (lA) 

Hyde 

Oxley 

Staggers 

Dwyer 

Lowry(WA) 

Solan 

Ireland 

Packard 

Strang 

Dyaon 

Lundine 

^raU 

Jeffords 

PaiTla 

fft^imp 

Early 

MacKay 

Stallings 

Jones  (OK) 

Paahayan 

SwindaU 

Bckart(OH) 

Manton 

Kasich 

Penny 

Tauke 

Kdtar 

Markey 

Stark 

Kindness 

Porter 

Ta^or 

Edwanta(CA) 

Martinez 

Stenhotan 

Lagomaraino 

Puraell 

Thomas  (CA) 

English 

Mavroules 

Stokes 

Latte 

Qunien 

VanderJagt 

Erdreich 

Masioll 

Stratton 

Leach  (lA) 

Regula 

Walker 

Evans  (IL) 

McCurdy 

8tud<to 

Lent 

Ridge 

Weber 

FawieU 

McHucb 

Swift 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rtnaldo 

Whitehurst 

nxio 

MikulaU 

Synar 

UghUoot 

Ritter 

Wolf 

Peichan 

Miner  (CA) 

Tallon 

Uvingston 

Roemer 

Wmtley 

FUppo 

MlneU 

Taudn 

Loeffler 

Rogers 

Wylie 

Florio 

MitcheU 

Thomas  (OA) 

Lott 

Roth 

Young  (AK) 

Foley 

Moilohan 

Lowery(CA) 

Roukema 

Zschau 

Ptord(TN) 
Frank 

Montgomery 
Moore 

ToiTicelli 
Trailer 

NOTVOTING- 

-99 

nt>st 

Mraaek 

DdaU 

Ackerman 

Flelds 

McEwen 

Oarda 

Murphy 

Valentine 

Anderson 

Fish 

McOrath 

Oaydos 

Murtha 

Vento 

Annnmtio 

FDgUetU 

McKlnney 

Oeidenson 

Natcher 

Visdosky 

Anthony 

Ftord(MI) 

Mica 

Gibbons 

Neal 

Volkmer 

Barnard 

Fowler 

MosLkley 

QUckman 

Nelson 

Walgren 

BedeU 

Fi^imi 

Moody 

Oonzales 

Nowak 

Waxman 

Beilenaon 

Fuqua 

Morrison  (CT) 

Gordon 

Dakar 

Weaver 

BenUey 

Gephardt 

Nichols 

GradlK>n 

Oberstar 

Weiss 

Boner  (TN) 

Gray(IL) 

Ortic 

Ouarini 

Obey 

Whitten 

Boaco 

Gray  (PA) 

Owens 

Hall  (OH) 

Olin 

Wilson 

Brooks 

Gregg 

Pepper 

Hall.  Sam 

PanetU 

Wirth 

BroyhiU 

Hall.  Ralph 

Petri 

Hamilton 

Pease 

Wolpe 

Bryant 

Heftel 

Robinson 

Hansen 

Perkins 

Wright 

Burton  (CA) 

Hillls 

Roybal 

Hartnett 

Pickle 

Wyden 

Chappie 

Hubbard 

Rndd 

Batcher 

Price 

Yates 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Hawkins 

RahaU 

Tatrtm 

Conyen 

Johnson 

Scbaef«- 

Hayes 

Rangel 

Toung  (MO) 

Coughlin 

Jones  (NO 

Shiwter 

" 

C^oyne 

Kaniorski 

SlUander 

NAYS-i44 

Crane 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Archer 

Brown  (CO) 

Combest 

Crockett 

Kennelly 

St  Germain 

Armey 

Radham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Conte 

Couner 

Craig 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioOuardl 

Eckert  (NT) 

Dannemeyer 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Kolbe 
Kramer 
LaFtlce 
I^ntos 

Lewis  (CA) 

Upinskl 

Marlmee 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

McCain 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Towns 

Traficant 

Vu<anovich 

WatUns 

Wheat 

WhiUey 

Wtaittaker 

Williams 

Broomfleld 

Coleman  (MO) 

Edwards  (OK) 

FaweU 
Fiedler 

McCandless 
McCoUum 

Wise 
Young  (Hj) 

D  Thii  symbol  represents  tlie  time  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  M07  is  2«7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mean.  CHENEY.  OUNDERSON, 
MOLINARI,  SMITH  of  New  Jersey, 
IRELAND.  LIVINaSTON.  HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT.  MADIOAN.  CALLAHAN. 
QUILLEN.  THOMAS  of  California, 
and  OEKAS  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MITCHELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

li€r.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  changed 
his  vote  from  "present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


UM 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMUflT- 
TEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1189. 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  EMERGENCY  FARM 
CREDIT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  (HJR.  1189)  to  provide  addi- 
tional emergency  credit  to  farm  pro- 
ducers, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  in  order 
to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions what  h.*'  plans  are  for  bringing 
up  the  legla)  Uon  next  week,  particu- 
larly on  the  cay  on  which  we  would  be 
considering  that  emergency  credit  bUl 
that  was  reported  from  his  committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  that 
by  arrangement  with  the  majority 
leadership,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  legislation  has  been  scheduled  for 
next  Thursday.  February  28. 

Bftr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  we 
have  that  assurance,  that  that  would 
not  be  up  before  Thursday?  Even 
though  I  would  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  emergency  nature  of  the  legis- 
lation, what  I  would  like  to  make  cer- 
tain is  that  our  Members  are  fully  ap- 
prised of  what  we  are  talking  about 
here,  because  there  have  been  several 
propositions  advanced,  including  an 
acceleration  of  payments  that  were 
otherwise  due  rather  than  the  guaran- 
tee approach  that  I  understand  the 
gentleman  takes. 

In  order  that  the  Members  might 
get  better  acquainted  with  the  legisla- 
tion. I  would  think  it  would  serve  the 
whole  legislative  process  better  if  we 
could  have  the  assurance  that  we 
would  not  bring  that  up  until  Thurs- 
day. If  we  have  that  assurance,  then  I 
would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  KQCHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 


Bfr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  \m  our 
plan  to  brtag  that  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  and  any  other  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  that  the 
committee  may  report  on  Thursday, 
subject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule,  and  I 
imagine  that  a  rule  will  so  provide. 

Further,  at  a  later  point,  after  agree- 
ing to  this  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  next 
week's  schedule  in  full  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL,  tix.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  WALKER.  BSr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  Just  under- 
stood the  majority  leader  to  say  that 
there  may  be  other  items  of  a  supple- 
mental nature  that  would  be  included 
in  the  bUl.  Could  the  gentleman  give 
us  some  idea  of  what  might  be  in  the 
bill  beyond  the  matters  previously 
stated  by  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  two  bills 
that  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  act  on  in  a  few  moments.  One 
of  them  concerns  famine  relief  in 
Africa.  The  other  has  to  do  with  ex- 
tending or  directing  that  loan  guaran- 
tees be  used  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  enable  farmers  to  plant 
their  crops  this  year. 

They  are  separate  bills,  but  they  are 
both  strictly  emergency  and  badly 
needed.  It  is  my  undestandlng  that 
both  bills  will  be  scheduled  for  floor 
consideration  next  Thursday,  and  I 
anticipate  that  there  wlU  not  be  much 
argument  about  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  those  are 
the  only  two  items  that  are  in  the  sup- 
plemental? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Those  are  the  two 
separate  bills  which  the  committee 
will  consider  today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Are  both  of  those 
items  going  to  be  done  within  the 
budget? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  we  have  a 
budget  request  for  the  famine  relief 
bill.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any 
budget  requests  on  the  other,  but  this 
is  a  directive  to  use  authority  which  is 
already  available  in  time  so  that  farm- 
ers may  plant  crops  this  year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  gentleman  is 
telling  me  that  both  items  will  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  House-passed 
budget? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  bills  will  be 
within  the  budget  resolution,  within 
the  limits  of  the  budget  resolution  as 
adopted  by  the  Congress  last  fall,  may 
I  say. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  BILL 
FOR  SX7PPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  AFRICAN 
FAMINE  RELIEF 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  untU 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  for 
emergency  famine  relief  and  recovery 
in  Africa  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
points  of  order  on  both  requests. 

The  SPEAKER.  Points  of  order  are 
reserved  on  both  requests. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(BCr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Sir.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  permission  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  next  week,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  touched  on  it.  and 
why  not  just  wrap  it  up  while  we  have 
the  Members'  attention. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  minority 
leader  would  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  When  we  adjourn 
today,  we  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon 
on  Monday.  We  have  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion scheduled  for  Monday.  It  wiU  be 
our  hope  and  plan  that  there  will  be 
no  votes  Monday.  There  wiU  be  no  leg- 
islative votes,  unless  perchance  some- 
one should  insist  upon  a  vote  on  ap- 
proving the  Journal  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  meet  at  noon. 
There  are  two  bills  scheduled  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

HJl.  1096.  the  African  famine  relief 
bill,  and  H.R.  607.  Cost  Savings  Disclo- 
s\ure  Awards  Extension  and  Dependent 
Care  Study  Act. 

On  Wednesday  we  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  foUowing  this  colloquy 
to  meet  at  1  o'clock  and  we  would  take 
up  an  authorization  for  the  emergency 
farm  credit,  a  bill  which  we  expect  to 
be  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, or  it  may  already  have  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  believe  it  has  been. 


On  Thursday,  as  we  have  Just  dis- 
cussed, the  House  would  meet  at  11 
o'clock.  On  Thursday,  Members 
should  be  advised  to  come  well 
dressed,  wear  ties  and  photogenic 
smiles  and  shirts  and  suits  because  we 
will  have  the  official  portrait  of  the 
99th  Congress  on  Thursday. 

Following  that  auspicious  occasion, 
we  will  take  up  the  two  supplemental 
appropriation  bills,  that  providing  for 
AMcan  famine  relief  and  that  provid- 
ing for  emergency  farm  credit,  both 
subject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule,  of 
course. 

On  Friday,  March  1,  the  House  wlU 
not  be  in  session  and  any  further  pro- 
gram, of  course,  will  be  announced 
Uter.        

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Of  course,  our  normal  meeting  time 
on  Wednesday  would  be  3  p.m.  and  in 
consultation  with  the  other  side,  since 
it  is  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  not  only  will  his  side  have  a 
cauciis.  but  we  would  expect  to  have  a 
conference  on  our  side  in  order  to  give 
our  Members  a  little  bit  more  time  to 
assimilate  what  was  discussed  in  both 
those  meetings,  we  have  requested 
that  rather  than  meeting  at  noon, 
that  it  be  delayed  until  1  o'clock,  and 
that  is  still  a  2-hour  advance  on  our 
normal  meeting  time. 

I  think  Members  then  probably  on 
Thursday  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
work.  well,  maybe  late  on  both 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights,  de- 
pending on  the  extent  of  Members'  re- 
quests for  time. 

With  that.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  25.  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?        

Mr.  WALKER.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object.  Blr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  about  a  situation  that 
relates  to  the  seating  of  Mr.  Mclntyre. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  the  collo- 
quy that  took  place  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  would  indicate  that  we  are 
operating  on  a  45-day  calendar  with 
regard  to  the  committee's  action  on 
the  Mclntjrre  situation.  It  was  our  un- 
derstanding at  that  time  that  we  were 
operating  on  a  45-calendar  day  crite- 
ria. 

There  is  not  some  understanding, 
and  I  am  seeking  clarification  from 
the  gentleman,  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  has  been  changed  to  a  legislative 


day  calendar,  and  if  so.  then  I  wiU  be 
constrained  to  object  to  the  gentle- 
man's request,  because  then  we  will 
want  to  have  sufficient  numbers  of 
legislative  days  being  on  the  schedule 
each  week  to  assure  that  that  calendar 
runs  more  quickly. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  his 
understanding  of  that  situation  is? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  was  not  a  party  to 
the  understanding  of  a  precise  45  days 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  applied 
to  calendar  dajrs  or  to  legislative  days. 
I  presumed  at  the  time  that  it  had  ref- 
erence to  calendar  days. 

Assuming  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  is  able  to  assem- 
ble and  properly  review  all  the  materi- 
al pertinent  to  the  election  contest.  I 
can  aanire  the  gentleman  of  three 
things. 

No.  1.  it  will  be  done  as  quickly,  as 
expeditiously  as  it  can  be  done,  possi- 
bly consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  committee  and 
getting  an  honest,  fair  answer. 

The  second  thing  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  it  will  be  done  fairly 
and  with  an  even  consistent  i4>plica- 
tion  of  the  rules. 

The  third  thing  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man is  that  the  results  of  that  tabula- 
tion, whatever  they  may  be.  will  be 
honored  by  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  that  whichever  of  the  two 
contestants  truly  turns  out  to  be  the 
winner  of  that  contest,  be  he  Repttl^- 
can  or  Democrat,  he  will  be  seated. 

These  are  the  three  assurances  I  can 
give  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanatioiL  It  does 
not  exactly  answer  my  question. 

The  problem  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
paying  both  gentlemen  $75,000  a  year 
for  doing  nothing  at  this  point.  They 
are  somewhat  concerned  that  the 
House  has  not  properly  moved  to  get 
this  matter  resolved. 

It  was  the  gentleman  himself  who  in 
the  CoivGRSSSiOHAL  Rbcoro  first  raised 
the  45-day  issue  in  the  Congressiohal 
Record  of  February  7. 

My  concern  is  that  we  do  need  Co 
have  some  understanding  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  this  is  45  calendar  days, 
which  thf  gentleman.  I  think.  Just  in- 
dicated was  his  understanding,  or 
whether  or  not  it  is  legislative  dajrs. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
withdraw  his  request  at  this  point 
until  we  can  find  out  the  precise 
answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well.  I  would  have  to 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  would 
yield.  « 

lit.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  when  we  ad- 
journ today,  and  I  presume  that  is 


going  to  be  sometime  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future,  we  have  got  to  loiow 
whether  we  adjourn  to  meet  tomorrow 
or  whether  we  adjourn  to  meet 
Monday  and  I  do  not  think  it  makes  a 
whole  lot  of  difference. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  have  a  pro 
forma  session  tomorrow,  if  it  would 
satisfy  the  gentleman,  it  costs  money. 
It  will  cost  a  whole  lot  of  money  to 
have  a  session  tomorrow,  if  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  wants.  We  can  do 
that,  though  there  Is  no  business 
scheduled  for  tomorrow.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  take  it  on  his  shoulders 
to  run  the  taxpayers  to  the  expense  of 
holding  a  session  of  the  House  tomor- 
row Just  to  satisfy  his  count  of  a  sepa- 
rate day,  we  can  do  that;  but  it  will  be 
on  the  gentleman's  back.  I  am  trying 
to  save  the  taxpayers  money  by  not 
having  a  session  when  we  have  no 
business. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  the  gentleman 
q>ecif  y  how  much  money  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  to  do  that? 

ytr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  be  hard 
pressed,  if  the  gentleman  would  jrield, 
to  answer  that,  because  I  have  no  idea 
how  long  winded  will  be  some  of  our 
colleagues  while  those  television  cam- 
eras are  focused  upon  them.  Not 
knowing  that,  of  course.  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  give  the  gentleman  a  reci- 
tation with  any  precision  as  to  how 
much  money  it  is  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  the  issue  and  the  gentleman,  of 
course.  Imows  that  we  have  been  meet- 
a  lot  of  pro  forma  days  here  sched- 
uled by  the  leadership,  so  I  assume 
that  then  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts will  take  it  upon  their  shoulders 
for  all  the  legislative  dajrs  we  have 
held  thus  far  that  have  cost  the  tax- 
payers the  same  amount  of  money, 
where  we  have  done  absolutely  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

ytr.  WRIGHT.  My  request  is  that 
since  there  is  no  business  scheduled, 
no  legislative  business  available  for 
our  consideration 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  that  not  true  for 
today  as  well? 

Mr.  WRIGHT  [continuing].  That  we 
adjourn  to  meet  tomorrow. 

Now.  I  wiU  answer  the  gentleman's 
precise  question  about  how  much  it 
costs 'to  operate  the  House.  An  esti- 
mate made  by  the  Clerk  is  that  it  costs 
i4>proximately  $10,000  per  hour  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  for  us  to  be 
in  session.  Now.  if  we  are  conducting 
business,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man teU  me  what  is  included  in  that 
figure? 
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Mr.  WRIOHT.  But  as  long  w  the 
gentleman  Just  wants  to  talk,  you 
know,  the  gentleman  can  talk  for  an 
hour  and  cost  the  taxpayers  $10,000 
an  hour. 

D  1140 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man— 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  in  Just  a  moment. 
Would  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  fig- 
ured into  that  calculation?  I  mean, 
does  that  include  aU  the  salaries  of 
the  staff  that  would  be  salaried  even 
though  we  weren't  meeting? 

Bfr.  WRIOHT.  I  think  that  Is  ap- 
proximately  correct. 

lb.  WALKER.  That  is  right,  and  so 
the  figure 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  No.  no.  I 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  figure  changes 
substantially 

iii.  WRIOHT.  I  am  sorry.  I  misun- 
derstood the  gentleman's  question.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  incorrect  in 
that  estimate.  I  think  it  is  said  that  It 
costs  about  $10,000  an  hour  to  be  in 
session,  and  I  am  not 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  how  much  it 
costs  to  light  this  Chamber?  I  suggest 
the  gentleman  had  better  hire,  we  had 
'better  hire  a  new  electrician,  if  that  is 
what  it  costs,  because  operating  the 
lights  Is  about  the  only  thing  that  I 
can  think  of  that  would  change  with 
regard  to  the  salaries  of  people  or  any- 
thing else  around  here. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  so  if  the  gentle- 
man is  telling  us  tliat  that  is  the  case, 
then  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  iuu  scheduled  a  session  that  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  $10,000  today.  Is 
the  gentleman  prepared  to  take  that 
on  his  shoulders? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  would  suggest  first 
to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  not  this 
gentleman  from  Texas  who  is  extenu- 
ating this  somewhat  meaningless  dis- 
cussion, but  rather  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Second,  let  me  respond  to  the  pre- 
cise inquiry 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  may  regain  my 
time,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
back  to  the  gentleman,  but  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  was 
simply  trying  to  ask  what  I  think  is  a 
reasonable  question  of  the  gentleman 
with  regard  to  a  matter  that  this  side 
of  the  aisle  regards  as  very  important. 
I  realize  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  perfectly  willing  to  make  a 
Joke  out  of  the  Mclntyre  situation. 
This  gentleman  feels  as  though  we  are 


on  very  shaky  constitutional  grounds 
with  wh«t  we  are  doing  on  the  Mcln- 
tyre situation:  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
solved immediately. 

But  that  we  have  a  certified  winner 
of  a  race  in  Indiana  that  we  are  refus- 
ing to  seat  in  this  body.  We  thought 
we  had  an  assurance  that  ■  we  were 
going  to  resolve  that  situation  within 
45  days.  Now  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  is  telling  us. 
through  a  rather  long-winded  answer 
on  his  part,  that  we  may  not  have  a 
4S-day  assurance:  that  instead  what 
we  have  is  an  assurance  that  when  the 
Democrats  decide  to  act.  we  are  going 
to  act.  And  that  is  not  a  sufficient  as- 
surance for  this  gentleman. 

I  think,  rather  than  trying  to  make  a 
Joke  out  of  the  situation,  or  assure  us 
that  somehow  we  are  acting  responsi- 
bly arouhd  here  when  we  meet  in  pro 
forma  session  scheduled  by  the  leader- 
ship but  not  in  pro  forma  sessions  that 
would  deal  with  the  Mclntyre  issue, 
then  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
gentleman  has  gotten  his  priorities  a 
little  off  base  as  well. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Since  the  gentleman 
has  imputed  to  me  and  to  others  cer- 
tain motives,  I  think  it  is  necessary 
that  I  respond.  Under  no  circum- 
stances did  I  consider  it  a  joke,  when 
there  is  a  contest  in  an  election.  It  is 
not  a  joke,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  arbitrarily  denied  the  right 
to  the  most  sacred  thing  we  guarantee 
them  in  our  Constitution,  and  that  is 
the  ballot:  5,000  citizens  were  denied 
that  privilege  in  that  recent  election.  I 
do  not  tiiink  that  is  a  Joke;  I  think 
that  is  very  serious. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is 
this:  The  gentleman  raised  the  point 
about  how  much  it  costs  to  operate 
the  House.    

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  raised  that  point.  I  did  not 
raise  it;  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
raised  the  point. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  The  gentleman  asked 
the  question  as  to  what  that  included. 
It  includes,  among  other  things,  the 
necessity  for  security  of  the  Chamber 
it  includes  the  number  of  pages  that 
must  be  transcribed  and  printed  by 
the  Oovemment  Printing  Office,  in 
the  CoNGRCssioHAL  RicoRO.  it  includes 
the  operation  of  the  House  and  of  the 
television  equipment  by  which  the 
public  is  permitted  to  see  these  pro- 

All  those  things,  of  course,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  operating  the 
House.  Now.  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
answer.  I  am  merely  reciting  for  the 
gentleman's  information  in  response 
to  his  question  an  analysis  made  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Now  the  other  thing  I  have  to  say  is 
this: 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  want  to  say,  if  I 
>  may  take  back  my  time  for  a  moment. 


I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  we  oon- 
tinue  to  pay  the  pages,  whether  they 
are  here  or  not:  the  pages  in  the  Con- 
QKissiOHAL  Raoou)  would  In  fact  be  an 
additional  expense  even  th'--  vh  they 
are  inaccurate  pages,  even  t  uough  we 
have  the  right  to  revise  and  extend, 
and  even  though  many  Members  ^add 
pages  to  the  Raooito  on  those  pro 
forma  days  that  are  not  spoken  on  the 
House  floor,  you  know.  I  realize  that 
that  does  Incratse  the  expense  of  the 
House  marginally. 

Operating  the  television  cameras,  we 
pay  those  people  by  salary  and  so  it 
does  not  mean  whether  they  are  here 
operathig  the  cameras  or  not.  they  are 
stm  being  paid:  the  fact  is  that  those 
kinds  of  figures  are  phonies  on  the 
whole  thing,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
cheapens  the  argument  that  we  are 
dealing— doing  something  serious 
about  the  Mclntyre  issue  to  raise  that 
point. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  Just  want  to 
make  the  point,  first  of  all.  that  when 
the  senior  leadership  on  the  other  side 
wants  to  go  on  major  trips,  which  are 
of  course  educational  and  not  "jun- 
kets." vastly  more  money  is  spent  visit- 
ing significant  places  such  as  Ireland 
on  appropriate  ceremonial  days,  and 
no  one  says  much  about  it. 

Now,  our  side  simply  wants  to  regis- 
ter—and this  was  the  purpose  of  the 
vote  on  the  Journal  today— that  there 
is  in  fact  no  election  contest  in  Indi- 
ana. That  in  fact  the  gentleman's  ear- 
lier statements  were  not  correct:,  that 
if  every  district  in  which  we  ques- 
tioned the  voting  was  refused  seating, 
there  will  be  20  or  30  seats  that  might 
weU  not  be  fiUed  in  this  body:  that 
this  House  is  now  engaged  in  an  un- 
constitutional action  in  terms  of 
breaking  precedent,  and  that  we^lear- 
ly  have  a  man  who  has  won  both  the 
election  and  has  won  the  recount,  and 
has  been  certified  by  the  secretary  of 
state. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Regular  order  is  de- 
manded. Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  which  is  the  regular  order.  I 
have  yielded.  That  is  the  regular 
order.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLOKB).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  I  can  get  an 
answer  about  what  the  situation  is 
with  regard  to  the  45  days  that  this 
House  has  committed  itself  to  for  the 
purpose  of  resolving  the  Mclntyre  sit- 
uation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  When 
regular  order  is  demanded,  the  reser- 
vation is  no  longer  in  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  object.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  hMitL 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 
case,  we  wiU  have  a  pro  forma  session 
tomorrow.  For  those  Members  who 
wish  to  be  here  at  11  a.m.,  we  will  have 
a  pro  forma  session. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
out  of  order.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  ikdjoums  tomorrow,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

If  in  fact  we  do  not  have  a  session 
after  the  pro  forma  session  tomorrow. 
If  that  uumimous  consent  is  not  pro- 
ceeded, wbuldthat  allow  us  to  meet  on 
legislative  day  on  Saturday?  That  then 
would  be  counted  toward  the  legisla- 
tive days  to  resolve  the  Mclntyre 
matter. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr„  WRIOHT.  One  might  have  a 
legislative  day  on  Saturday  and  on 
Sunday.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  one  of  our  colleagues 
has  a  son  that  is  getting  married  on 
Saturday,  and  I  have  a  daughter  who 
is  getting  married  on  Sunday,  and  I 
shaU  not  be  here,  whether  you  have  a 
session  or  not. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  put  his 
colleagues  to  the  extremes  of  cancel- 
ing their  engagements  and  coming 
back  and  not  being  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts where  they  had  promised  their 
constituencies  that  they  would  be, 
then  the  gentleman  may  do  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  jrield,  we  have  one  certified 
Member  of  Congress  that  is  not  even 
granted  that  privilege,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oeor- 
gla. 

Ui.  OINORICH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me,  I  just  want  to  make 
the  point  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  when  I  talked  to 
Mr.  Mclntyre  about  10:30  last  night,  it 
was  his  2-year-old  son  who  was  also  sit- 
ting in  his  lap  talking,  and  that  that 
gentleman  who  is  being  stripped  of  his 
rightful  seat  at  this  time,  although  he 
has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  won  both  the  election  and 


the  recount,  that  gentleman  probably 
has  as  many  feelings  as  other  gentle- 
men who  have  been  allowed  to  be 
seated. 

There  is  something  I  think  a  little 
wrong  about  a  double  standard  that 
says  that  Mr.  Mclntjrre's  2-year-old 
-■on  somehow  can  be  denied  seeing  his 
dad  seated  after  he  is  certified,  but 
gentlemen  who  have  been  allowed  to 
be  seated  should  not  have  a  session  on 
Saturday  because  it  would  inconven- 
ience them. 

MOnOH  OFRBKD  IT  MX.  WUOKT 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
next.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appewed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         ___ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  194.  nays 
137.  not  voting  101.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  11] 
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Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
MILLER  of  California  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETINO  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  convenes  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 27.  1985.  it  convene  at  1  o'clock 
pjn.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST    TO     DISPENSE     WITH 

CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY    BUSI- 

NESS  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous     consent     that     business 

under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 

may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 

next. 

".Tie    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
Mr.     WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 

object.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


BILL  FROM  COMMITTEE  ON  AG- 
RICULTURE WILL  BE  CALLED 
UP  UNDER  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  RULE 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
brings  up  legislation  reported  by  com- 
mittees in  an  alphabetical  order,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  bill  we  have  sched- 
uled is  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, that  is  fine.  We  may  do  it 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  according  to 
the  agreement  entered  Into  between 
the  Speaker  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  MicHXLl.  and  the  President 


of  the  United  SUtes.  It  may  be  in 
order,  the  objection  of  any  Member  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  at  any 
time  on  Wednesday.  March  6. 1985.  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  in  Joint  meeting 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Italy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.' 


D  1210 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEBflBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

BousB  or  RaPBaiBirTATrvn. 
Waahington.  DC,  rebruant  19,  l»$S. 
TROiua  P.  O'Nmx,  Jk.. 
SpetUcer  of  the  Houte,   Room  H-204,   The 
Capitol,  Wathington,  DC. 
Dbu  Ma.  Spbakbu  Effective  immediately. 
I  hereby  resign  from  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Dtstrlct  of  Columbia.  My  Involve- 
ment in  other  committee  iwlgnments  and 
caucuses  has  grown  considerably  and  no 
longer  affords  me  the  time  needed  to  deal 
with  the  complex  issues  which  face  the 
Committee. 
Sincerely. 

Micxrr  LsLAiiD, 
Member  of  Conffnu. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MINORITY 
MEMBERS  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clauses  6  (f)  and  (i)  of  rule  X. 
the  Chair,  without  objection,  on 
behalf  of  the  Speaker,  appoints  as  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  the  following  Members  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  RniALDO  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  HAmfTOSCHmPT  of  Arkansas; 

Mr.  RsotTLA  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Shumwat  of  California: 

Ms.  Sifowx  of  Maine; 

Mr.  jETPoaos  of  Vermont; 

Mr.  Tauki  of  Iowa; 

Mr.  WoRTiXT  of  New  York; 

Mr.  CouRTXR  of  New  Jersey; 

Mrs.  ScHimosR  of  Rhode  Island; 

Mr.  RiDCK  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  McCain  of  Arizona; 

Mr.  Gkkas  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  SiuAiront  of  Michigan: 

Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  BOKHLSRT  of  New  Y6rk; 

Mi.  Saxtoh  of  New  Jersey; 

Mrs.  BorTLTV  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  LiGBTrooT  of  Iowa; 

Mr.  Fawxix  of  Illinois; 

Mrs.  hlxma  of  Kansas; 


Mr.  Blaz  of  Guam: 
Mr.  SwnfSAU.  of  Georgia; 
Mr.  HnntT  of  Michigan: 
Mr.  KoLBX  of  Ariaona;  and 
Mr.  ScHXTRTi  of  Michigan. 
There  was  no  objection. 


WE  SHOUIJ3  BIXTEND  AND 
EXPAND  THE  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM  TO  INSURE  OUR 
CHILDREN'S  FUTURE 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remartta.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  la 
the  largest  of  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams, providing  assistance  to  3.3  mU- 
lion  students.  It  has  become  a  necessi- 
ty to  many  middle-  and  low-income 
students,  without  which  they  would  be 
imable  to  attend  college. 

The  administration  wants  to  cut  1 
million  students  from  this  program  by 
limiting  eligibility  to  family  income  of 
$32,500  or  leas.  Can  a  family  with  two 
children  in  college  feed  a  brother  and 
sister  at  home  on  $32,600  a  year? 
What  if  there  are  three  to  attend  col- 
lege at  the  same  time?  Don't  these 
questions  need  to  be  answered  before 
we  arbitrarily  set  an  income  limit? 

Obviously,  every  family  has  Its  own 
situation.  The  present  program  allows 
us  to  look  at  each  situation  and  base  a 
decision  on  the  family's  true  needs.  It 
does  not  force  us  to  deny  an  education 
based  on  an  arbitrary  figure  set  in  con- 
crete. The  GSL  Program  is  a  comer- 
stone  for  higher  education.  Instead  of 
chopping  it  in  two.  we  should  extend 
and  expand  the  student  loan  program 
to  ensure  our  children's  futive. 


CAREFUL  STUDY  ON  WATER 
BIATTERS  IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
predecessor  In  office,  Congressman 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall.  from  Palisade,  CO. 
served  as  chairman  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee  for  13  years.  During 
that  time  he  authored  landmark  water 
resource  and  environmental  legisla- 
tion. Chief  among  them  were  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  and 
the  Wilderness  Act. 

Today,  the  issues  of  water  reclama- 
tion project  development.  Federal  re- 
served water  rights,  and  wilderness, 
are  matters  which  Members  from 
every  Western  State  considering  wil- 
derness legislation  should  study  care- 
fuUy. 

During  the  recent  district  woriE 
period.  I  spoke  to  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Colorado  Water  Congress 


about  the  concerns  I  have  for  Colora- 
do. I  hope  other  Members  wiU  consid- 
er the  potential  impacts  in  their 
States  as  well.  The  following  is  the 
text  of  my  speech  from  February  14  in 
Denver.  CO: 

Prxpabd      Rkmaskb   .  or      Comobissmaii 
MicRAB.    L.    Stkaiig,    TRnu)    Distbict 

COLOSAOO 

Members  of  the  Water  Concreas  and 
guests.  I  couldn't  be  more  honored  and 
pleased  than  to  be  with  you  today,  especial- 
ly upon  this  particular  occasion.  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity. 

Wayne  Asplnall  was  many  things  to  many 
people.  Above  all,  he  prided  himself  as  an 
educator.  In  addition  to  his  friendship  and 
the  memories  that  will  remain  with  many  of 
us  forever,  we  all  learned  from  him,  and 
were  instructed  by  him.  As  I  sit  in  the  Com- 
mittee Room,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  the  Chairman's  portray 
is  there  to  watch  over  all  of  us;  always  a  re- 
minder of  his  far  reaching  legacy.  Our  indi- 
vidual characters  are  stronger,  and  our  spec- 
tacular and  beloved  State  of  Colorado  more 
beautiful  and  productive  because  of  him. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  two  basic 
issues  today.  They  are  issues  to  which 
Wayne  Asptnall  devoted  his  life— water  and 
public  land  management. 

WATm  COKSnVATIOIl  PROnCTS 

First  of  all,  water.  TWenty  years  ago. 
Chairman  Asplnall  spoke  to  a  Orange  meet- 
ing in  Cortes  and  said:  "Water  continues  to 
be  Colorado's  most  important  natural  re- 
source. The  future  growth  of  Colorado  agri- 
culture and  industry  will  be  measured  by 
the  sum  total  of  her  available  water  supplies 
.  .  .  The  future  economic  development  of 
our  state  depends  upon  protecting  and  hold- 
ing our  water  from  encroachment  of  use  by 
others  during  the  years  before  it  is  put  to 
final  use.  I  am  fearful  that  If  it  Is  temporari- 
ly put  to  use  elsewhere,  it  will  be  perma- 
nently lost." 

These  prophetic  words  carry  a  poignant 
relevance  today.  "I  am  fearful  that  if  it  is 
temporarily  put  to  use  elsewhere,  it  will  be 
permanently  lost" 

To  protect  and  to  hold.  Mr.  Aspinall  was 
more  than  a  teacher,  he  was  a  visionary.  ^ 

The  compromises  Wayne  Asplnall  crafted 
and  the  promises  others  made  to  Colorado 
for  construction  of  the  partidpating 
projects  authorized  in  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  iCRSPA)  have  not  been 
met,  thirty  years  later.  It  is  clear  to  most  of 
us.  they  will  never  be  met  as  originally  pro- 
posed and  planned.  But  Colorado's  allot- 
ment of  water  must  be  captured. 

One  year  ago  at  this  luncheon.  Senator 
Bill  Armstrong  spoke  with  you  about  the 
federal  deficit:  the  lack  of  appropriations  to 
start  new  federal  water  reclamation 
projects;  and  the  fact  that  Western  water 
projects  are  still  at  the  center  of  a  natural 
resources  war,  pitting  the  West  against  the 
rest  of  the  Union,  with  continuing  rhetori- 
cal charges  of  "pork  barrel",  and  debate 
over  project  cost-sharing. 

A  year  later,  that  remains  pretty  much 
the  status  quo  as  I  see  it.  In  fact,  with 
regard  to  the  deficit,  matters  are  clearly 
worse.  This  does  not  bode  well  for  new 
water  reclamation  projects,  which  are  conr 
tinually  tmder  attack.  There  are  no  ne^ 
starts  contained  in  the  Administration'^ 
Fiscal  1986  budget  proposal.  Nonetheless,  it 
is  my  responsibility  and  firm  commitment 
to  pursue  vigorously  our  entitled  share  of 
funding.  Critics  must  be  educated  to  the 
fact  that  these  reclamation  projects  are  in- 


vestments bi  eoonoralc  productivity,  that 
they  can  bring  resolution  to  some  long 
staziding  American  Indian  water  right 
claims;  that  they  will  play  a  critical  role  in 
mitigating  tbe  effects  of  prolonged  drought. 
We  are  fortunate  in  Colorado  to  have  two 
quality  projects— Aniraas-LaPlata  and  Nar- 
rows—authorised decades  ago.  ready  for 
construction  funding  now.  We  will  fight  for 
funding- of  those  projects  this  year. 

The  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  tentatively  scheduled 
public  hearings  and  testimony  on  water 
projects  for  March  38tb  and  April  1st 
through  the  3id.  We  are  told  markup  of 
water  project  appropriations  wiU  come 
around  Memorial  Day,  with  House  Floor 
action  expected  sometime  in  mid-June.  I  en- 
courage you.  individually  or  collectively,  to 
contact  the  Subcommittee  to  indicate  your 
desire  to  testify.  Our  message  must  be  loud 
and  clear  and  you  help  is  essential. 

TO  PROnCT  AMD  HOLD 

I  believe  the  vision  and  warnings  voiced  by 
Wayne  Asplnall,  in  terms  of  threats  to  Colo- 
rado water  rights  and  water  allotments,  are 
coming  true.  Therefore,  in  the  area  of  water 
and  public  land  management  the  time  has 
come  to  make  very  serious  efforts  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  changing  times.  We  must 
all  reoocnize  that  our  responsibilities  to 
proper  stewardship  of  these  precious  re- 
sources are  many-fold.  Indeed,  we  must  be 
most  careful  that  our  responses  to  various 
proposals  and  advocacies  recognize  this 
broader  duty. 

Tou  may  recall  the  virtual  war  Chairman 
Asplnall  presided  over  In  the  early  fifties. 
while  crafting  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  and  selecting  the  part.lcipat.lng 
projects.  The  major  battle  of  that  war  was 
whether  to  include  Echo  Park  Reservoir, 
within  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  on 
the  project  list.  Wayne  lost  that  particular 
battle,  but  he  won  the  war  that  saw  passage 
of  that  historic  Act.  But,  if  you  recall,  those 
who  objected  based  a  large  part  of  their  op- 
position to  Echo  Park  on  their  contention 
that  the  Dam  could  be  placed  elsewhere, 
outside  the  Monument,  at  a  better  location 
in  what  is  now  the  geaenX  area  of  the  long 
proposed  Cross  Mountain  Project  in  Moffat 
County.  Tou  will  next -recall  that  these 
same  folk  subsequently  opposed  the  Juni- 
per-Cross Project,  baving  forgotten,  <f  not 
their  promise,  at  least  their  earlier  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  alternate  sites  during  the 
battle  over  Echo  Park.  It  is  crucial  that  all 
parties  in  these  discussions  be  candid  with 
each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  funding, 
which  has  been  used  to  complete  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  and  which  should  be 
used  for  construction  of  Animas-LaPlata 
and  Narrows,  I  believe  we  must  look'  at  new 
or  revised  methods  of  funding  future 
projects.  If  the  authorized  projects  are  not 
going  to  be  built  with  Congressional  appro- 
priations, we  have  to  face  that  reality.  Al- 
ternate methods  seem  rather  limited. 
Among  the  options  is  increased  state  partici- 
piUlon.  Colorado,  to  its  credit,  is  setting  a 
good  example.  Anbther  option  involves  a  re- 
newed appreciation  of  water  problems  on 
both  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide,  recog- 
nizing much  progress  has  been  made,  and  r n 
increased  willingness  to  work  together  for 
our  collective  water  needs.  Perhaps  that 
could  involve  some  funding  from  the  private 
sector.  We  must  also  make  a  strong  push  to 
obtain  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
funds  for  construction  of  Upper  Basin 
Projects.  Whatever  the  methods,  we  must 


develop  an  alternative  construction  funding 
pool  to  provide  the  equivalent  level  of  devel- 
opment agreed  to  and  authorized  back  In 
1956,  by  the  Congress  and  the  seven  Basin 
states. 

PDiaAL  KsasavBP  watbi  ugbts 

I  cannot  turn  from  water  projects  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  public  land  management  without 
first  building  a  prominent  bridge  using  tbe 
issue  of  federal  reserved  water  ri^ts.  The 
issue  is  at  hand.  It  must  be  resolved,  as  faU- 
ure  to  do  so  hss  potentially  catastrophic  im- 
plications for  the  future  of  Colorado  re- 
source management. 

Tbe  matter  of  federal  reserved  water 
rights  in  Colorado  is  an  issue  of  cnicial  im- 
portance to  me.  Let  no  one  within  this  room 
or  beyond,  doubt  my  sincerity  nor  tbe  vigor 
with  which  I  wlU  pursue  a  just  resolution.  A 
good  part  of  my  living  has  been  made  from 
the  land  and  water,  and  so  it  is  with  many 
of  you.  It  Is  part  of  my  life.  It  Is  vital  to  our 
future.  If  we— you  and  I,  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado—lose this  battle,  the  ramification  of 
the  threat  to  individual,  municipal,  and 
other  water  rights,  may  be  overwhelming. 
We  must  not  be  deterred:  we  must  be  united 
in  our  resolve  and  determination. 

I  will  not  recount  the  history  of  this  issue 
over  the  past  year.  We  were  all  involved  to 
one  degree  or  another.  Many  of  you  were 
kind  enough  to  step  up  and  apeak,  out  in 
support  of  my  efforts  to  bring  this  Issue  to 
public  attention  and  debate.  Of  course,  all 
of  us  supported  the  leadership  and  diligence 
of  BiU  Armstrong  In  standing  up  for  Colora- 
do water  rights  last  year. 

On  the  specific  issue  of  whether  the  over- 
lay of  a  Congresstonally  designated  wilder- 
ness area  on  a  National  Forest  carries  with 
it  sdrtltional  federal  reserved  water  rights, 
and  whether  the  federal  government  should 
be  forced  into  Colorado  water  courts  to 
claim  such  rights.  I  believe  we  are  of  one 
'  mind— the  answer  is  no. 

Colorado  already  has  a  minimum  stream 
flow  law.  I  helped  write  it  and  was  tbe 
House  spcHuor  of  Senate  Bill  97  while  I  was 
In  the  State  Legidature  in  1973.  We  do  not 
need  or  want  the  federal  government  intru- 
sion into  this  matter. 

I  stiU  do  not  agree  with  the  contention 
that  the  creation  of  a  wilderness  within  an 
existing  National  Forest  carries  with  it  an 
automatic  requirement  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  claim  additional  reserved 
water  rights.  The  principle  is  dangerous:  the 
potential  retroactive  nature  of  it  in  Colora- 
do, frightening.  Colorado  is  unique  in  all  the 
nfty  states  in  its  water  dreumstanoes.  rising 
as  it  does  at  the  headwater  of  four  great 
river  basins.  We  have  managed  through 
great  care  and  diligence  to  protect  the 
rights  to  these  precious  resources,  resisting 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  other  states,  and 
the  federal  govemmoit  to  alter  or  weaken 
those  cherished  ri^ts.  Any  iMopositicm  to 
recognize  an  "automatic  riglit".  federal  or 
otherwise.  Is  potentially  a  threat  to  tbe 
entire  fabric  of  109  years  of  hard  won  water 
doctrine  and  rights.  It  is  vital  that  Colorado 
retain  its  sovereignty  over  its  own  water  re- 
sources. 

It  must  be  remonbered  that  there  sre  an- 
other 803-tbousand  acres  under  .various  de- 
grees of  wilderness  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  Colorado.  These  pro- 
posals will  be  coming  forth  from  the  Admin- 
istration in  the  near  future.  The  practical, 
negative  effects  of  federal  reserved  water 
right  claims  are  extraordinarily  awesome  in 
any  BLM  wilderness  dwrignatlons.  Such  des- 
ignations will  result  in  tbe  FIRST  with- 
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draw»l  of  prevtoualy  iinreaerved  public 
ImndL  The  situation  ia  even  more  severe 
tluus  with  the  wUdemeH  overlfty  on  high  Al- 
titude forest  lands.  On  BLM  lands,  there  are 
undeniable  individual  and  other  water 
rights  above.  In.  and  below  areas  of  poten- 
tial wUdemeas  dealcnation.  They  have  the 
potential  of  being  wiped  out  or  plaeed  In  se- 
rious Jeopardy  if  federal  reserved  water 
righU  are  claimed  in  BLM  wilderness  areas. 
There  ia  no  reason  to  expect  these  lands  to 
escape  the  same  pressure  to  force  the  feder- 
al government  to  claim  those  righU  and 
quantify  them  In  Colorado  water  courts. 
This  must  be  understood  by  all  parties. 


UMI 


In  1980.  the  Colorado  Wilderness  Act 
added  1.4-million  acres  to  the  naUonal  wU- 
demeas system  In  this  sUte.  The  legislation 
doubled  Colorado's  total  federal  wilderness 
areas  with  one  swift  stroke  of  the  Presi- 
dent's pen.  During  the  Washington.  D.C. 
and  Colorado  hearings  on  the  legislation, 
the  question  was  often  asked.  "How  much 
wlldemeaa  Is  enough?"  Similar  questions 
were  asked  during  the  debate  last  year. 

Back  In  the  eaiiy  60's.  Chairman  Asptnall. 
who  considered  himself  a  conservationist, 
was  the  primary  author  of,  and  crafted  the 
compromises  onbodled  in  the  WUdemeas 
Act  of  19M.  He  adumbrated  his  view  of 
public  land  management  as  foUows:  "I  am  a 
firm  beUever  in  the  mulUple-use  theory  for 
our  natural  resources.  This  Includes  a  place 
for  those  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  values  of  a 
wllderaess  experience.  Such  people  are.  of 
course,  a  very  smaU  minority  of  the  overaU 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
amount  of  land  H  aside  for  such  use  should 
be  in  somewhat  of  a  fair  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  users,  as  weU  as  taking  Into  consideration 
protecting  such  values  for  future  genera- 
tions." and  he  said  such  areas  should  be 
confined  to  a  "limited  area." 

I  fully  endorse  Wayne's  concept  of  federal 
land  management.  We  must  not.  however, 
allow  wUdemess  to  be  designated  simply  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  Colorado  now  has  a 
3.6-mllllon  acres  of  designated  wUdemess. 
AU  lands  under  federal  management  total 
about  36%  of  the  acres  within  the  confines 
of  our  borders. 

How  much  wUdemess  Is  enough?  Who 
knows?  The  key  question  Is:  are  we  discharg- 
ing our  responsibilities  to  future  genera- 
tions for  resource  management,  for  protec- 
tion of  water  resources.  Indeed,  for  protec- 
tion from  uncontroUed  or  thoughtless  mis- 
management? 

UntU  the  crucial  laaue  of  federal  reserved 
water  rights  Is  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
people  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Colorado, 
either  by  the  courts  or  by  the  Ccmgreas.  and 
untU  we  can  answer  the  hard  questions  of 
public  and  private  responslbUities  to  aU  our 
resources.  I  as  a  Member  of  Congreaa  muat 
respectfully  urge  that  we  defer  consider- 
ation of  addition  wUdemeas  designations. 

After  twenty  yean  of  exoeUent  compro- 
mise, the  advocates  of  wUdemess  have  done 
a  magnificent  Job.  I  ask  them  to  Join  us  In  a 
mutual  discussion  of  these  issues.  In  a 
candid  and  dillgoit  examination  of  the  Im- 
peratives of  the  future. 

I  hope  the  laaue  U  equaUy  Important  to  aU 
of  you,  because  I  need  your  help.  My  aenae 
Is.  baaed  on  Initial  contacts  I've  had  with 
some  of  my  CoUeagues  from  neighboring 
states,  that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  vast 
potential  dangers  involved.  I  ask  aU  of  you 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  your  friends  and 
.  counterparts  In  other  states.  Discuss  with 
them  the  explosive  and  far  reaching  issue 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  Ask  them  to  con- 


tact their  Representatives  and  Senators, 
and  educate  them  as  to  the  problem.  With- 
out greater  support  from  m}-  CoUeagues.  we 
wlU  not  be  able  to  generate  much  of  a  dla- 
cuaalon.  and  we  are  talking  about  the  future 
for  generatlona  to  come.  I  need  your  aeUve 
partidpatloa 

PUBUC  BBCaSATIOH  UtMCXPTa 

Paramount  In  redeflnlng  our  goala  and  re- 
directing our  energiea  la  what  I  believe  la  a 
neoeaaary  rethinking  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  public  land  management.  Former  Con- 
gressman Jim  Johnson,  one  of  the  primary 
archltecU  of  the  1080  Colorado  WUdemess 
Act.  once  spoke  of  the  notion  of  a  "rotating 
wUdemess."  A  system  based  on  the  natural 
life  cycle  of  forest  ecosystems.  I  believe  we 
must  look  at  that  and  other  Inventive  initia- 
tives to  meet  our  national  recreation  needs. 
Is  wUdemess  the  only  answer  to  providing 
soUtude  and  communion  with  nature?  Is 
there  really  no  alternative?  Why  not  look  at 
managed  roadless  areas  which  would  pro- 
vide a  similar  experience,  perhaps  for  a 
greater  number  of  people,  but  would  be  less 
restrictlvely  managed.  Perhaps  an  expan- 
sion of  the  concept  of  national  recreation 
areas.  I  welcome  your  thoughts  and  those  of 
others,  ss  we  attempt  to  addreaa  the  whole 
traditional  views  of  these  valuea  and  de- 
mitTV**  on  our  land  reaourcea. 
coKCLnaioN 

There  are  laaues  I  Just  do  not  have  time  to 
get  Into,  but  which  are  obviously  Important 
Matters  such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in- 
trusion Into  non-navigable  waters  in  Colora- 
do: water  and  property  rights  associated 
with  Irrigation  ditches  crossing  federal 
landK  endangered  species;  salinity,  and 
many  more.  These  are  Issues  about  which  I 
wiU  be  seeking  your  valuable  guidance  over 
the  next  two  years. 

I  ask  again  that  you  give  serious  thought 
to  these  two  major  laauea— water  reaource 
development  and  how  to  finance  the 
projecta:  and  public  land  management  laauea 
and  alternatives.  I  am  sure  they  wUl  be 
among  the  topics  many  of  you  wiU  discuss  In 
greater  detaU  during  the  Upper  Basin  SUtes 
— tnin«r  on  Saturday.  I  am  pleased  that, 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Water  Congreaa 
and  Senator  Armatrong.  such  a  gathering  of 
water  InteresU  and  experts  has  been 
brought  together  to  discuss  our  mutual  con- 
cerns. 

Let  me  know  your  views  on  these  matters 
and  how  you  may  be  able  to  help  accom- 
plish our  vital  mission— to  protect  and  hold 
our  natural  resources  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  aU  our  people,  and  to  produce  a 
positive  base  and  climate  for  economic 
growth  which  Is  vital  to  the  future  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Again,  thank  you  for  letting  me  share  this 
mommt  with  you. 


the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  out 
near  the  people  It  was  aervlne. 

That  whole  plan  is  now  under  great 
jeopardy.  All  of  you  have  in  your 
office  the  new  "Management  of  the 
United  States  Government"  pamphlet 
that  Just  came  out  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  try  and  consolidate  very 
many  of  these  offices  and  bring  all  of 
them  back  to  the  Potmnac  or  back  to 
very  large  cities.  I  think  It  is  absolute- 
ly the  reverse  way  of  how  we  should 
be  going. 

Over  and  over  we  find  that  produc- 
tivity increases  when  it  is  out  in  the 
region  and  also  sensitivity  and  all  sorts 
of  things  in  that  order.  So  I  think  that 
that  is  the  way  we  should  be  golnr. 
not  the  other  way.  I  hope  all  of  the 
Members  read  this  document  because 
I  think  it  could  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  areas  that  you  represent  If 
it  were  to  be  enacted. 


PRODUCTS  LIABILITY 

(Mr.  OEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlLB.) 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  products  liability  is  not  one  that  is 
likely  to  fan  the  fires  of  passion  or 
imagination  or  even  movement  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
upon  us.  and  it  is  one  that  calls  for  our 
Immedlate  action.  Products  liability 
has  a  direct  connection  with  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  the  ability  of  busi- 
ness and  the  working  man  to  hold 
onto  their  enterprises. 

The  cost  of  products  liability  insur- 
ance and  now  even  the  availability  of 
products  liability  insurance  both  are 
of  grave  concern  to  the  economic  re- 
covery. The  individual  States  have 
fafled.  for  the  most  part,  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  saving  features  for 
this  vital  issue,  so  now  it  faUs  back  on 
the  Congress  to  come  up  with  a  unl- 
fonn  plan  that  will  protect  the  work- 
ing man,  protect  the  businessman,  and 
keep  our  economic  recovery  on  the  up- 
swing. 


DO  NOT  ALTER  THE  10 
REGIONAL  UNIT  PLAN 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  put  a  plan  in  for  oper- 
ating the  Federal  Govenunent  that  I 
think  brought  an  awful  lot  of  efficien- 
cy and  certainly  helped  bring  services 
to  the  local  leveL  That  was  his  10  re- 
gional unit  plan,  where  he  tried  to  de- 
centralize Government  and  get  it  off 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  IS  ANTI- 
SMALL  BUSINESS  BUT  FOR  BIG 
CORPORATIONS 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Bdr.  Speaker,  just 
before  I  get  into  my  1  minute.  I  am 
going  to  save  the  CoHORassioNAL 
Rbcoko  for  today;  I  think  some  future 
students  would  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing how  the  obstructionist  process  can 
be  utilized  in  this  House.  That  is  not 
what  I  plan  to  talk  about  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plans  to  eliminate 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 


tion [SBA]  are  ill-conceived  and  a 
product  of  an  optimistic  economic 
forecast  that  has  no  basis  in  fact. 

The  administration's  overly  optimis- 
tic economic  assumptions,  tout  an  un- 
realistic 4-percent  economic  growth 
rate  that  is  not  only  historically  out  of 
line,  but  skirts  such  nagging  economic 
problems  as  the  unprecedented  trade 
deficits  and  persistently  high  Interest 
rates. 

The  administration  proposes  a  struc- 
ture of  Federal  aid  to  small  business 
that  amounts  to  compromise  and  non- 
commitment,  while  offering  no  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  success  and  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  programs.  Nor  has 
the  administration  offered  any  propos- 
als, including  any  new  tax  measures, 
that  would  facilitate  investments  and 
capital  gains. 

To  the  dismay  of  nonpartisan  ob- 
servers, including  many  In  the  Presi- 
dent's own  political  camp,  this  admin- 
istration persists  in  pursing  the  most 
unsound  fiscal  policies  this  Nation  has 
experienced  since  predepression  dasrs. 

Consider  the  dire  consequences  to 
small  businesses— against  obvious  neg- 
ligible benefits— of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to:  transfer  salaries  and 
administrative  expenses  totaling 
$300.1  million  into  a  $73.96  million  line 
item  at  the  Treasury  Department  and 
$52.91  million  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  to  spend  $97.1  mU- 
llon  in  the  first  quarter  oi;  1986  In 
phasing  out  SBA. 

Even  the  most  sjrmpathetic  analysis 
of  the  proposed  lop-sided  distribution 
of  Federal  spending  under  Reagan's 
$973.7  billion  budget  shows  these  pro- 
posals to  be  uneconomical  and  fiscally 
unsound. 

Many  small  and  minority  businesses 
find  it  virtually  impossible  to  get  bank 
and  other  kinds  of  commercial  loans, 
no  matter  how  meritious  their  propos- 
al or  credit  circumstances  might  be. 
The  SBA  direct  loan  program  fills  an 
important  gap  in  helping  these  busi- 
nesses compete  in  the  mainstream  of 
the  economy. 

Now,  exercising  no  restraint  in  its 
military  build-up,  the  administration 
is  proposing  a  policy  of  strangulation 
of  aid  to  the  cities,  to  education,  agri- 
culture, veterans  benefits,  health  serv- 
ices, tranqMrtation.  energy  and  the 
environment.  President  Reagan— as  if 
absolved  by  the  empty  rhetoric  of  this 
State  of  the  Union  Address— is  asking 
Congress  to  become  a  willing  accom- 
plice, as  he  slams  the  door  of  opportu- 
nity in  the  face  of  small  business.  This 
Congress  must  not  be  a  party  to  this 
nefarious  act. 


MAJORITY  PARTY  STANDS  IN 
THE  WAY  OF  SEATING  CERTI- 
FIED WINNER  OF  A  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ELECTION 

(Mr.  <X>BEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
alarming  to  note  that  as  every  day 
passes  in  this  new  Congress  we  are 
stained  with  the  reality  that  the  poUti- 
cal  party  holding  the  majority  of  the 
votes  in  this  body  is  standing  in  the 
way  of  seating  a  certified  winner  of  a 
congressional  election.  This  is  history. 

Never  t>efore  in  our  country  have 
the  people,  in  this  case  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  been 
denied  proper  constitutional  represen- 
tation. This  \b  a  flagrant  misuse  of  the 
people's  trust  and  an  affront  to  de- 
mocracy. 

When  this  Member  arrived  here  in 
Washington,  I,  along  with  many  other 
freshman  Members,  met  with  leaders 
of  the  majority  party  who  assured  us 
of  their  desire  to  work  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner.  If  this  is  what  they 
mean  by  bipartisan,  then  this  Member 
wants  none  of  it.  When  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  reaUy  understand 
what  is  going  on  here,  and  the  unwill- 
ingness of  one  party  to  duly  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  I  believe  that  they  will  real- 
ize the  threat  that  is  imposed  uplon 
them. 


D  1220 

CONSUMER      DESERVE      LOWER 
CREDIT  CARD  FINANCE 

CHARGES 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Bfr.  Speaker.  American 
consumers  are  paying  through  the 
teeth  every  time  they  use  their  credit 
cards.  That  is  why  I  am  introducing  a 
biU  today  that  would  lower  the  fi- 
nance charges  on  credit  card  accounts 
by  at  least  5  percentage  points. 

Talk  about  greedy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  banks  are  obtaining  money  to 
loan  to  their  customers  at  a  discount 
rate  of  about  8  percent  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  those  same  banks  are 
turning  around  and  charging  their 
credit  card  ctistomers  as  much  as  19 
percent  interest.  Obviously,  that  is 
wrong. 

My  blU  Is  both  simple  and  fair.  It 
states  that  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
on  any  credit  card  account  shaU  not  be 
more  than  5  percentage  points  higher 
than  the  dlscotmt  rate  on  90-day  com- 
mercial piuier.  This  means  that  under 
current  conditions,  credit  card  issuers 
would  be  able  to  charge  their  custom- 
ers no  more  than  13.55  percent  in  fi- 
nance costs,  not  the  18  to  24  percent 
interest  now  being  charged. 


Mr.  BipeakBT,  last  year  American  con- 
sumers charged  stnne  $293  bUllon 
worth  of  goods  on  their  cards.  Our 
economy  beneflts  from  such  vending 
habits  and  we  should  encourage  those 
habits  to  continue.  My  bill  would  do 
just  that,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 


THE  49TH  DAY  OF  NO  REPRE- 
SENTATION FOR  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks). 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  %»eak- 
er,  today  is  the  49th  day  that  there  is 
not  a  Monber  in  this  Ccmgress  repre- 
senting the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  Mr.  ^leaker,  there  is 
a  declared  winner  in  that  race.  The 
winner  is  Mr.  BiA  Mclntyre.  He  has  a 
certificate  of  election  that  he  has  won 
by  418  votes. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  realize  that  there  is  a 
resolution  before  this  House  request- 
ing that  that  election  be  reviewed  in 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 
In  spite  of  that  resolution,  I  find  it  is 
without  precedent  in  the  rules  of  this 
House  that  the  certified  winner  has 
not  been  seated  while  such  an  investi- 
gation is  going  on. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  think  that  justice  de- 
manda  that  we  seat  Mr.  Ri(A  Mclnts^re 
until  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee can  determine  who  the  winner 
is,  and  I  think  the  winner  is  Mr.  Ridt 
Mclntyre. 


REMOVAL  OF  BLAC:K  SOUTH 
AFRICANS  TO  "HOBSELANDS" 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
to  cease  its  policy  of  forcibly  removing 
black  South  Africans  from  their  ances- 
tral lands  and  relocating  them  in  so- 
called  black  homelands. 

Thousands  of  black  South  Africans 
live  and  work  on  lands  that  they  have 
farmed,  or  that  have  been  farmed  by 
their  families  for  generations.  This 
love  for  the  land  is  something  that 
American  family  famms  can  well 
identify  with. 

In  protecting  its  apartheid  syston. 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
attempted  to  eliminate;  these  so-caUed 
black  spots  by  forcibly  removing  these 
Africans  to  distant  and  desolate  home- 
lands. The  tragedy  and  injustice  of  the 
h<Hnelands  policy  is  epitmnized  by  the 
death  of  a  black  South  African  farmer 
named  Saul  Mkhize.  Mr.  Mkhlze  led 
his  people  in  peaceful  protest  against 
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this  brutal  homelands  policy.  He  wu 
■hot  and  murdered  for  his  beliefs. 

During  the  Mth  Congress,  this  body 
passed  a  similar  resolution  that  I  In- 
troduced condemning  this  appalling 
practice.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that 
we  again  send  a  signal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  of  our  continued 
abhorrence  of  the  homelands  policy  in 
light  of  Monday's  tragic  news  that  16 
people  were  slain  in  police  action  at 
the  Crossroad^  squatter  camp  outside 
Ci4»etown  after  refusing  Ooverpment 
attempts  to  resettle  them  in  a  black 
slum  outside  the  city. 

The  Oovemment  of  South  Africa 
must  know  that  we  will  not  sit  idly  by 
as  it  continues  this  inhumane  practice. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  homelands  resolution. 


The  truth  Is  that  this  deficit  exists 
because  taxes  were  cut  and  defense 
spending  has  skyrocketed.  That  is  not 
parUsan  hyperbole.  That  is  the  fact  of 
the  balance  sheet. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  that 
$2.S  billion  be  cut  from  Federal  fund- 
ing for  mass  transit.  Results:  fares  will 
rise;  old  buses  won't  be  replaced;  exist- 
ing transit  sjrstems  won't  be  extended: 
and  new  transit  systems  won't  be  built 
$2.8  billion  wlU  buy  two  new  amphibi- 
ous assault  ships  for  the  Pentagon. 

ISx.  Speaker,  why  should  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  be  shortchanged  to  fi- 
nance Pentagon  extravagance? 

Certainly  many  dcnnestic  programs 
wlU  have  to  be  reduced  or  f  rosen.  But 
no  progress  can  be  made  unless,  and 
imtll.  we  acknowledge  the  true  causes 
and  the  fair  solutions. 


GIVE  VOTERS  OP  DIDIANA  REP- 
RESENTATION  THEY  DESERVE 
(Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unanswered  questions  haimt 
the  Halls  of  these  Chambers,  unan- 
swered about  Rick  Mclntyre  and  the 
voters  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indl- 


How  is  it  that  a  man  can  win  an  elec- 
tion once  for  Congress  and  not  be 
seated? 

How  is  it  that  a  man  can  win  an  elec- 
tion not  only  once,  but  a  second  time 
on  a  recount,  and  still  not  be  seated? 

How  is  it  that  a  man  can  be  certified 
the  winner  of  a  congressional  election 
by  the  secretary  of  state  of  his  State 
and  not  be  seated? 

And  how  is  it  that  this  can  all 
happen  when  there  has  not  been  one 
allegation  of  fraud? 

Beyond  that,  there  is  an  even  bigger 
question.  How  is  it  that  a  half  million 
voters,  residents  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana,  can  go  unrepresented  in 
this  body?  They  pay  taxes,  they  are 
American  citizens,  they  vote,  but  they 
are  not  represented. 

With  each  day  that  these  questions 
go  unanswered,  suspicion  grows,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  majority  are  trying 
to  steal  a  seat.  It  is  time  for  the  House 
to  give  one-half  million  voters  of  Indi- 
ana the  representation  that  they  de- 
serve. 


THE  DOMESTIC  SPENDING 
MYTH 

(Bfr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  of  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BflNETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  expensive  myth  in  this  country. 

It  is  the  myth  that  this  deficit  is 
caused  by  bloated  welfare  spending, 
and  that  the  national  debt  had  dou- 
bled because  of  the  extravagance  of 
the  Government  In  domestic  spending. 


ELECTION  PROCESS  SUBJECTED 
TO  ABUSE  OP  POWER 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  chief  election  officer  from  the 
State  of  Utah.  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  what  the  chief  election  officer  and 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of 
ffsnian  has  written  to  one  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues,  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  that  colleague. 

DBAS  RsnussMTATivr  I  urge  you  to  reoon- 
■Ider  your  vote  to  refuse  to  KSt  Indiana  Re- 
publlcsn  Rick  Mclntyre  ms  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Represmtatlves. 

Petty,  partisan  poUUci  must  give  way  to 
greater  conoema  when  the  stakes  are  repre- 
■entatlon  in  the  VS.  House  for  a  half  mil- 
lion people. 

And  there  to  no  doubt  that  partisan  poli- 
tics are  behind  your  vote,  for  the  facta  dear- 
ly show  that  Ui.  Mclntrye  should  be  seated. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  won  the  elecUon  In  Indiana's 
8th  Congresrional  District  by  34  votes  and 
waa  certified  the  winner.  Later,  a  recount 
not  only  continued  hto  victory,  but  widened 
hto  lead  to  41S  votes. 

Never  before  In  history  has  the  House  re- 
fused to  recognise  a  valid  election  certificate 
Issued  by  a  sovereign  state.  Never  before 
have  I  seen  the  election  process  subjected  to 
auch  brasen  and  arrofant  abuae  of  power. 

I  sak  that  you  recognise  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Indiana,  respect  the  electoral 
process  and  reverse  your  dedalon. 

With  every  good  wtoh. 
CordlaUy. 

JackH.  Bsm. 
Secretart  of  State  ofKaruat. 


While  I  generally  agree  with  much 
of  what  Mrs.  Thatcher  had  to  say  re- 
garding the  relationship  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain  In 
today's  world,  I  take  exception  with 
those  portions  of  her  remarks  which 
dealt  with  the  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Her  assertions  demonstrated  little 
that  is  new  In  dealing  with  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Catholic  minority  In  that 
troubled  land  or  In  alleviating  the  kill- 
ing that  Is  coming  from  both  factions 
and  I  emphasize  both  factions. 

All  reasonable  people  deplore  terror- 
ism but  to  simply  level  that  charge  at 
one  side  is  no  answer  to  the  pleas  for 
political  and  economic  Justice  for  the 
ever-growing  Catholic  minority,  now 
estimated  to  be  40  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  Northern  Irdand. 

Furthermore,  to  accuse,  without 
proof,  the  American  friends  of  the 
wives  and  children  of  dead  or  Impris- 
oned people  who  struggled  for  liberty 
and  justice,  of  supporting  the  pur- 
of  weapons.  Is  Irreqionslble.  It 
represents  nothing  new  in  the 
Minister's  approach  toward  re- 
this  Intolerable  situation, 
le  violence  of  the  Royal  Ulster 

instabulary  on  peaceful  dvll  demon- 
ttors  and  their  visiting  American 
friends  on  August  12.  1984,  Is  a  classic 
example  of  how  not  to  resolve  this  sit- 
uation and  how  not  to  move  toward 
Justice  and  freedom. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  belief  in  the  hallowed  Insti- 
tutions of  trial  by  Jury,  protection 
from  unreasonable  search  and  seizure, 
and  unlawful  Imprisonment  and  deten- 
tion. However,  her  support  for  these 
principles  rings  hollow  so  long  as  the 
Special  Powers  Act  deny  these  basic 
human  rights  to  people  living  In 
Northern  Ireland.. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter will  take  the  steps  necessary  to  end 
this  tragic  situation.  As  with  all  of  my 
colleagues,  I  condemn  the  use  of  vio- 
lence by  either  side  in  this  conflict. 
However,  I  believe  the  only  solution  to 
this  problMn  is  the  creation  of  an  Ire- 
land which  is  free,  united  and  able  to 
enjoy  the  same  human  rights  our 
country  so  deeply  cherishes. 


D  1230 

MRS.  THATCHER'S  APPROACH 
TO  PROBLEMS  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND  FOUND  WANTING 

(Mr.  MANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
make  a  short  response  to  the  address 
made  yesterday  by  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  of  Great  Britain. 


SOL 


mS  RULE  ON  VEHICLE  MILEAGE 
DOCUMENTATION  SEEN  AS  OP- 
PRESSIVE 

(BCr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  ko  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Vtt.  ROTH.  VLi.  Speaker,  would  you 
like  to  do  your  constituents  a  good 
turn,  one  that  will  not  cost  a  penny? 
Well,  if  the  answer  is  yes,  I  have  a 
positive  suggestion. 

Yesterday  the  Federal  Register 
brought  us  news  of  an  oppressive  and 
bureaucratic  IRS  regulation  which  is 


going  to  hurt  our  farmers  and  our 
small  business  people.  These  revised 
regulations  stem  from  the  1984  Deficit 
Reduction  Act. 

Under  these  rules,  farmers  and  busi- 
ness people  will  have  to  document 
every  mile  their  vehicle  or  vehicles  are 
driven.  This  will  be  exceedingly  oner- 
ous on  the  working  people  of  our 
NatloiL 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  session 
I  introduced  legislation  to  avert  this 
burdensome  paperworiL.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received 
here  on  Capitol  HIU  in  support  of  that 
legislation,  and  I  invite  everyone  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation. 

We  do  not  want  the  IRS  regulators 
to  make  pencil  pushers  or  pmjer  gen- 
erators out  of  the  American  farmers 
or  out  of  the  American  business 
people.  Therefore,  the  repeal  of  179B 
would  be  in  the  t>est  interest  of  our 
constitutents.  Actually  it  is  the  only 
m>propriate  action  for  this  House  to 
take. 


CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  POLICY 
AT  UNITED  STATES-BAEXICO 
BORDER 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  wake  of  persistent  delays 
along  the  United  States-Mexico  border 
as  a  result  of  the  administration's  new 
inspection  policy,  the  congressional 
border  caucus  held  an  emergency 
meeting  this  morning. 

As  a  result,  we  are  calling  on  the 
President  to  halt  the  new  inspection 
policy  and  seek  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Oovemment  of  Mexico  to 
find  other  means  by  which  to  locate 
the  kidnaped  DEA  official.  I  fear  that 
unless  such  action  is  taken  immediate- 
ly, the  present  situation  could  have 
lasting  and  adverse  affects  on  our 
international  commimlties  along  the 
border  and  United  States-Mexico  rela- 
tions as  a  whole. 

Let  me  state  from  the  outset  that  as 
chi^rman  of  the  caucus.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  criticize  the  administration 
for  its  efforts  to  gain  the  release  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
official  who  was  kidnaped  last  week  in 
Guadalajara.  Mexico,  but  rather  to 
call  attention  to  the  adverse  affects  of 
the  present  policy  and  request  that 
the  administration  seek  other  means 
by  which  to  find  clues  about  the  kid- 
naping. The  interdiction  of  drugs 
smuggled  into  this  country  is  a  para- 
mount concern  of  this  caucus,  as  Is  the 
life  of  U.S.  officials  acting  in  the  line 
of  duty.  The  scope  of  this  meeting  is, 
however,  to  explain  the  present  situa- 
tion and  seek  other  solutions. 

To  compound  these  delays,  tensions 
along  the  border  have  flared.  In 
Cludad  Juarez,  the  fourth  largest  city 


In  Mexico,  the  local  government, 
unions,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
have  organized  a  boycott  against  E3 
Paso  merchimts.  I  have  also  been  in- 
formed that  veterinary  health  inspec- 
tors of  cattle  are  refusing  to  enter 
Mexico  to  inspect  cattle  to  be  shipped 
to  the  United  States  for  fear  of  retal- 
iation as  a  result  of  the  delasrs.  To  me. 
the  situation  demonstrates  an  insensi- 
tivity  by  our  Oovemment  to  the  needs 
of  the  United  States-Mexico  border.  I 
am  concerned  the  situation  could  dete- 
riorate to  the  point  where  U.8.  citi- 
zens' well-being  could  be  endangered 
in  Mexico. 

Further,  I  am  again  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  Immediately  enter  Into  ongo- 
ing bilateral  negotiations  with  Mexico, 
our  third  largest  trading  partner. 
These  obviously  vitally  necessary 
talks.  I  am  convinced,  would  have  pre- 
vented this  intolerable  crisis. 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  LONG  ON 
SHIFTS,  NOT  CUTS 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mt.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  budget  has  been  in  our 
hands  for  several  weeks.  Much  has  al- 
ready been  said  about  nearly  every 
aspect  of  the  document.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  a  very  significant 
budget  fact  that  has  caught  my  eye. 

One  of  the  companion  documents 
contains  a  chart  entitled,  "Composi- 
tion of  1986  Aggregate  Program 
Spending  Freeze."  The  chart  compares 
fiscal  year  1985  spending  with  fiscal 
year  1986  requests  in  10  domestic  and 
5  defense  and  national  interest  ac- 
counts. A  mere  glance  at  these  ac- 
counts makes  me  wonder  whether  or 
not  the  President  Is  serious  about  re- 
ducing the  deficit. 

There  is  no  real  change  in  spending. 
The  only  changes  occur  in  the  areas 
where  money  will  be  sx>eat.  Spending 
in  domestic  accounts  will  be  reduced 
by  about  $30.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1986  while  defense  and  national  inter- 
est spending  wiU  increase  by  about 
$30.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986.  That  is 
assuming  the  President  has  his  way. 

I  completely  agree  that  the  budget  is 
ripe  for  more  cuts,  but  everything 
must  be  open  to  budget  cuts.  We 
cannot  simply  shift  economic  re- 
sources from  one  area  to  another  and 
proclaim  to  be  taking  bold  steps 
toward  reducing  the  deficit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let's  take  the  bold  step  of  ap- 
proaching the  deficit  problem  by  re- 
ducing spending  in  every  facet  of  the 
budget. 


TRAINING  mrnATIVE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  third  initiative  which  I  ^ve  devel- 
oped to  Improve  the  readiness  of  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 
pertains  to  training.  Members  of  our 
Reserve  Forces  often  have  inadequate 
time  to  perform  their  required  train- 
ing. While  increased  training  time  may 
be  appropriate  in  some  cases.  I  believe 
the  15-day  annual  training  period 
should  remain  as  the  foundation  for 
unit  training. 

We  must,  therefore,  concentrate  on 
finding  ways  to  better  utilize  the  time 
currently  available.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  through  use  of  state-of-the-art 
training  devices  and  simulators  which 
can  offset  the  adverse  effects  of  limit- 
ed time,  space  and  equipment. 

In  order  to  secure  this  type  equip- 
ment, I  plan  to  urge  our  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  of  House 
Armed  Services  to  establish  a  specific 
RAD  line  item  for  simulators  and 
training  devices  designed  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  the  Reserve  Forces.  I 
will  also  urge  the  Procurement  Sub- 
committee to  add  funds  to  procure  ad- 
ditional simulators  and  training  de- 
vices which  are  currently  available. 


PARTISANSHIP  BETWEEN  MA- 
JORITY AND  MINORITY  MEM- 
BERS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  real- 
ize that  there  are  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  will  feel  that  what  took  place 
today  was  extremely  partisan,  and 
that  by  turning  a  pro  forma  session 
into  a  confrontation,  somehow  the 
House  was  abused  in  a  partisan  way.  I 
would  suggest  to  those  Members  that 
they  Just  consider  one  thing,  and  that 
is  that  it  gives  the  majority  side  a 
little  bit  of  a  feeling  of  how  we  feel  on 
our  side  when  we  are  treated  in  an  ex- 
tremely partisan  way,  when  we  are 
treated  with  a  procedure  that  says 
with  rules  that  we  are  going  to  be 
treated  unfairly  and  then  we  are  liter- 
ally stripped  of  a  rightfully  gained 
seat  by  the  majority. 

That  is  what  the  exercise  was  all 
about  today— to  say  fundamentally 
that  we  are  disturbed  at  the  way  by 
which  the  minority  in  this  House  is 
treated,  and  that  we  are  particularly 
disturbed  by  a  situation  which  strips 
us  of  a  seat  which  was  rightfully  won 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  we  ask  if 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  those 
kinds  of  situations  arise  in  this  House 
until  that  Member  who  has  legitimate- 
ly won  his  seat  in  the  House  has  been 
^ven  his  seat  in  the  House. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDB).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walksr]  has 
expired. 


A  REPLY  TO  CHARGES  OP 
PARTISANSHIP 

(Mr.  KANJORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkxr].  and  I  also 
represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  suggest  that  perhaps  there 
are  strong  emotional  issues  on  the 
other  side  of  this  aisle  in  regard  to  the 
seating  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, and  I  share  that  emotion  Uiat 
this  House  has  an  obligation  to  per- 
form its  function  constitutionally  and 
with  honor. 

But  I  have  to  assiune  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  House  will  prevail  and  we 
will  do  that,  unless  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalkcrI  and 
■  his  colleagues  are  suggesting  that  all 
other  Members  of  the  House  other 
than  themselves  are  lacking  in  honor. 

I  think  that  the  occurrences  of 
today  reflect  some  of  the  weaknesses 
that  are  starting  to  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  basic  legislative  system  of 
this  constitutional  government  when 
the  leadership  of  the  minority  party 
entered  into  an  agreement  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  how  the  busi- 
ness will  be  carried  on.  on  one  particu- 
lar day.  pro  forma  as  it  was  today,  and 
those  of  us  who  are  tending  to  com- 
mittee hearings  and  subcommittee 
hearings  to  find  out  why.  when  we 
expend 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Kahjorski]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Chair  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
me?      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  extend  time  during  this 
1-minute  period. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Just,  by  unanimous  consent,  ask 
the  Chair  that  I  be  given  the  right  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


voted  the  wrong  way  recently,  but  in 
fact  If  the  gentleman  will  check,  he 
wlU  find  that  this  House  is  already 
currently  breaking  the  precedents. 
The  tradition  of  this  House  is  that 
when  a  certificate  is  filed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  sUte  that  the  SUte  believes 
that  a  Member  has  won  an  election,  at 
that  point  the  word  of  the  secretary  of 
state  is  taken  as  honorable,  the 
Member  Is  seated,  and  then  the  House 
Administration  Committee  begins  an 
election  task  force. 

D  1240 

This  House  is  today  currently  violat- 
ing the  precedents  of  this  House  in  an 
extraordinarily  dangerous  manner. 

I  have  a  60-minute  special  order 
later  and  I  would  be  delighted  at  that 
time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  as  much  time  as  he 
would  like  to  take  to  really  discuss  this 
issue. 

We  are  not  playing  a  game,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania is.  either  but  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman ought  to  ask  his  leadership 
what  possible  gain  there  is  by  failing 
to  seat  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  Mclntyre.  who  has  now  won  twice, 
both  the  orli^l  election  and  the  re- 
count, who  has  been  certified  by  the 
SUte.  what  possible  gain  is  that  in  not 
going  ahead  and  seating  him? 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  Join  us  later.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
a  spedal  order  first  and  then  we  would 
be  following  and  we  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


UM 


HOUSE      PREC^EDENTS      BROKEN 
BY  ACTION  ON  INDIANA  ELEC- 
TION CONTEST  CASE 
(Mr.    GINGRICH    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  Just  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  who  Just 
spoke  that  we  do  not  question  the 
honor   of   Members   who   may   have 


worry  about  the  cost  of  Government. 
Every  RepresenUUve  in  this  House, 
every  hour,  is  expending  over  ISOO  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  when  we 
are  walking  back  and  forth  on  non- 
sense votes  to  be  here  and  to  listen  to 
nonsense  material  when  there  is  a 
proper  procedure,  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  I  do  not  know  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  issue.  I  will 
listen  to  the  committee  report. 


THE  INDIANA  ELECTION 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
end  my  remarks.  I  Just  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  what  my  remarics  are. 

I  am  a  freshman  and  I  was  elected 
by  my  electorate  in  Pennsylvania  to 
come  down  here  and  help  cut  the  defi- 
cit, to  help  provide  for  the  defense  of 
this  country,  and  I  have  got  to  spend 
all  the  time  I  can  in  studying  those 
heavy  issues  so  that  I  can  understand 
eventually  what  I  am  going  to  be 
voting  on  on  this  House  floor,  and 
when  we  get  the  antics  that  are  being 
carried  on  by  some  of  the  less  respon- 
sible Members  of  the  minority  party 
that  caU  us  away  from  these  commit- 
tee hearings,  that  cause  us  to  lose  our 
train  of  thought  and  to  lose  the  valua- 
ble testimony  of  these  people  that  we 
are  calling  before  these  committees,  I 
want  to  suggest  to  these  indivldxials  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 


THE  INDIANA  ELECTION 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBLe!.  Mr.  Spearker,  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WaucsrI. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  because  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  for  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  to  under- 
stand that  he  did  receive  a  certificate 
of  election  to  come  here  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  deficit  and  natlbnal 
defense. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  in  Indiana  got  the 
same  certificate.  His  certificate  by  a 
party  line  vote  was  denied  to  him  in 
this  body.  It  was  his  certificate  that 
was  thrown  out.  Despite  the  fact  that 
this  side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  Mr. 
Stalumos,  who  had  exactly  the  same 
problem,  Mr.  Stalumos  is  sitting  in 
this  body  able  to  participate  in  those 
committee  deliberations,  able  to  do  all 
the  things  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
importantly  should  be  doing  who  was 
elected  by  his  constituents.  Only  Bftr. 
Mclntjrre  has  been  denied  that  par- 
ticular situation. 

These  are  not  antics  on  the  floor. 
This  is  an  extremely  serious  question. 
This  is  an  extremely  serious  matter 
and  for  the  gentleman  to  suggest  that 
the  House  does  not  have  an  obligation 
to  deal  with  that  matter,  it  seems  to 
me  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman's 
leadership  would  have  him  say  at  this 
point.  That  is  exactly  what  the  leader- 
ship wants  to  do.  They  want  to  bury  it 
in  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee in  a  task  force  that  is  not  fairly 
distributed,  in  a  task  force  that  is  2  to 
1  for  his  party,  a  task  force  that  Is  con- 
sidering this  matter  that  has  a  ratio  of 
membership  larger  than  the  House  as 
a  whole.  > 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  CON- 
SUMER RAIL  EQUITY  ACT  OP 
1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzih]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  introducing,  with 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
West  VlrginU  [Mr.  Rahall]  and  the 


gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Bfr. 
Rooaasl,  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity 
Act  of  1986.  Joining  us  as  original  co- 
sponsors  are  Mr.  SrsiraoLif.  Mr. 
MuKTHA,  lAt.  BsviLL,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
BoucHBt.  Mr.  PicKLB,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Kunnnss,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  of 
1985  will  assure  that  shippers  and  oon- 
simiers  who  have  no  alternative  to 
transportation  on  a  single  railroad  are 
protected  from  abusive  railroad  pric- 
ing practices  and  assures  further  that 
competition  between  railroads  is  maxi- 
mized. In  1980,  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Staggers  RaU  Act.  railroad 
rates  for  c^tive  shippers— those  ship- 
pers without  transportation  alterna- 
tives—were not  deregulated.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  that  captive  shippers 
were  without  market  alternatives,  and. 
thus,  could  not  rely  on  market  forces 
to  discipline  rates.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress directed  the  ICC  to  provide  regu- 
latory protection  for  such  shippers 
after  their  rates  reached  a  certain  Ju- 
risdictional level  which  assured  that 
captive  shippers  would  make  a  sub- 
stantially greater  contribution  to  rail- 
road revenue  needs  than  would  ship- 
pers with  competitive  alternatives. 

Captive  shippers  do  not  complain 
about  the  basic  decisions  made  by 
Congress  in  1980.  Nonetheless,  captive 
shippers  complain  bitterly  that  the 
ICC  is  not  providing  the  protections 
required  by  the  Staggers  Act— either 
because  our  instructions  were  not 
clear  in  1980  or  because  the  Commis- 
sion refuses  to  accept  the  need  for  the 
balanced  implementation  that  was  en- 
visioned in  Staggers.  The  result  has 
often  been  unreasonably  high  rates 
being  paid  to  railroads  which  the  ICX: 
considers  to  be  revenue  inadequate  al- 
though these  same  railroads  appear  to 
be  financially  sound  to  most  observers. 

The  result  has  been  particularly  dif- 
ficult for  States  like  my  own  which  are 
in  the  process  of  shifting  from  natural 
gas  and  petroleimi  as  their  basic  elec- 
tric utility  fuel  to  the  use  of  coal  as  a  . 
primary  fuel.  During  the  mid-1970's,^ 
following  the  Nation's  disastrous  crude 
oil  supply  interruption.  Federal  policy 
called  for  utilities  to  shift  to  coal  as  a 
primary  fuel  and,  where  possible,  to 
low  sulfur  coal  to  avoid  environmental 
problems.  As  many  of  our  utilities  en- 
tered the  coal  market  for  the  first 
time  in  the  late  1970's.  they  encoun- 
tered great  difficulty.  The  experience 
of  Cajun  Electric  Power  Cooperative, 
Inc.  is  typical  of  a  number  of  experi- 
ences in  my  region. 

CaJun  Electric  is  a  nonprofit  rural 
electric  generation  and  transmission 
company  that  provides  power  to  1  mil- 
lion TiOMt^rianann  through  13  member 
cooperative  distribution  companies.  In 
the  late  1970's,  CaJun,  which  needed 
additional  power  generation,  turned  to 
Wyoming's  Powder  River  basin,  the 
principal  source  of  low  sulfur  coal  in 
our    country.    C»iaa    had    relatively 


little  difficulty  obtaining  a  competitive 
long-term  coal  contract  from  the  nu- 
merous coal  producers  in  the  basin. 
Unfortunately,  however,  only  one  rail- 
road, the  Burlington  Northern  [BN], 
was  available  to  move  the  coal  to  Lou- 


The  Cajun  officials  recognized  their 
vulnerability  and  attempted  to  negoti- 
ate a  long-term  agreement  with  the 
BN,  even  though  the  legal  authority 
of  the  BN  to  enter  into  long-term  con- 
tracts was  questionable.  After  receiv- 
ing assurances  from  the  BN  and  reach- 
ing an  agreement  pursuant  to  which 
the  BN  agreed  to  move  the  coal  from 
Wyoming  to  Tiouisiana  for  $10.53  a 
ton,  beginning  March  1,  1979,  with 
only  escalation  of  the  rate  for  infla- 
tion. Cajim  executed  a  long-term  coal 
contract  in  the  Powder  River  basin. 

Unfortunately,  within  a  year  after 
March  1,  1979,  BN  had  raised  the  rate 
three  times  to  $12.54  a  ton,  a  20-per- 
cent increase.  From  the  middle  of  1980 
to  January  1,  1983,  the  BN  increased 
its  rates  six  more  times  to  $18.13  a  ton. 
The  nine  increases  between  March  1, 

1979  and  January  1,  1983  amounted  to 
a  total  increase  of  approximately  73 
percent.  During  this  same  period,  in- 
flation adjustments  would  have  yield- 
ed an  increase  of  only  about  36  per- 
cent or  a  rate  of  approximately  $15  in 
January  1983. 

Until  mld-1984,  CaJun  had  no  com- 
petitive alternative  to  the  BN.  Last 
year,  after  years  of  struggle,  the  Chi- 
cago 4e  Northwestern  Railroad 
[C&NW]  was  able  to  overcome  the 
BN's  opposition  and  obtain  an  ICC 
order  enabling  the  C&NW  to  provide 
competition  to  BN  in  part  of  the 
Powder  River  basiiL  Although  C^ajun's 
coal  was  not  in  that  portion  of  the 
basin,  C^ajtm  was  finally  able,  in  the 
last  few  months,  after  threatening  to 
break  its  contract,  to  obtain  a  contract 
for  rail  haulage  at  more  reasonable 
rates. 

Others  have,  not  been  so  fortunate 
and  nothing  assures  that  Louisiana's 
consumers  wiU  be  as  fortimate  with 
our  future  coal  needs.  Most  notably, 
the  sjrstem  of  law  we  established  in 

1980  did  not  protect  CaJun  and  would 
not  be  proteclting  CaJun  today  if  they 
were  still  subject  to  tariff  rates.  One 
additional  factor  that  makes  these 
rates  hard  to  take  is  that  the  Justifica- 
tion of  ever  higher  rates  for  cm>tive 
shippers  is  the  need  to  obtain  revenue 
adequacy  for  our  Nation's  railroads. 
Yet,  to  most  observers,  based  on  the 
performance  of  their  stock,  their  bond 
ratings  and  their  recent  acquisition 
history,  the  BN  appears  to  be  revenue 
adequate.  The  ICC  has  consistenUy 
determined  that  the  BN  is  revenue  in- 
adequate, however,  ever  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Staggers  Act. 

The  Consumer  RaU  Equity  Act  will 
provide  protection  for  the  Chun's  of 
the  world  by  assuring  that  the  ICC 
uses  a  more  accurate  revenue  adequa- 


cy test;  by  providing  that  the  railroad, 
rather  than  the  captive  shipper,  must 
prove  that  a  captive  shipper's  chal- 
lenged rate  is  reasonable,  and  by  pro- 
viding a  more  equitable  "rate  reason- 
ableness" test  than  the  test  being  ap- 
pUed  by  the  ICC. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  en- 
countering a  second  problem  under 
the  present  implementation  of  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act.  Shippers  that  have 
access  to  two  or  more  rail  systems  are 
protected  by  mariKtplace  competition 
and  want  nothing  more  than  to  retain 
their  railroad  shipping  opticms.  Unfor- 
tunately, shipper  access  to  more  than 
one  rail  system  often  depends  upon 
the  railroads  willingness  and  ability  to 
enter  into  arrangements  that  facilitate 
competition.  Among  these  arrange- 
ments are  the  quoting  of  Joint  and 
proportional  rates,  reciprocal  switch- 
ing agreements  and  arrangements  con- 
cerning the  use  of  terminal  facilities. 
These  arrangements  have  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  railroad  industry  for 
decades. 

In  the  Staggers  Act,  Congress  pro- 
vided the  ICC  with  discretionary  au- 
thority to  order  these  arrangements  at 
reasonable  prices  when  the  shippers 
could  show  that  these  arranganents 
were  necessary  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance competition.  Unfortunately,  the 
ICC  has  not  been  exercising  these  au- 
thorities, even  when  shiivers  made 
the  requisite  showings.  The  Consumer 
RaO  Equity  Act  assures  maximum 
competiticm  between  the  railroads  by 
miL^iwf  the  ICC  authority  in  these 
areas  mandatory  after  the  shippers 
make  appropriate  showings.  For  those 
of  us  like  myself  who  believe  in  regula- 
tion by  the  marketplace,  the  railroads 
cannot  have  it  lx>th  ways:  They  cannot 
have  both  deregulation  and  reduced 
competition. 

Finally,  the  Consumer  RaO  Equity 
Act  addresses  four  other  areas  in 
which  problems  have  been  encoim- 
tered  under  the  Staggers  Act.  The  bill 
restricts  the  ability  of  the  IOC  to 
exempt  raU  traffic  from  regulation  in 
those  instances  In  which  the  ICC  finds 
a  lack  of  railroad  "mai^et  dominance" 
and  makes  the  ICC  exemption  author- 
ity discretionary  rather  than  mandato- 
ry. At  least  two  of  the  recmt  ICC  ex- 
emption actions  have  been  overturned 
by  the  coiut  of  m>peals. 

Second,  the  bill  expands  the  goals  of 
the  Staggers  Act  implementation  to 
include  the  attainmmt  of  competitive 
transportation  rates  for  both  domestic 
energy  sources  and  domestically  pro- 
duced agricultural  commcxllties.  The 
ICC  is  required,  under  both  present 
and  proposed  law.  to  make  affirmative 
findings  that  captive  shipper  rates 
that  it  finds  to  be  reasonable  are  con- 
sistent with  the  achievement  of  the  15 
stated  national  objectives. 

Third,  the  bill  assures  that  the 
proper  balance  is  struck  between  the 
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Federal  Interest  and  the  traditional 
State  Interest  in  governing  intrastate 
rates.  In  the  Staggers  Act,  the  SUte's 
authority  to  regulate  intrastate  rail 
rates  was  recognized,  but  the  Staggers 
Act  required  that  the  State  regulatory 
authority  apply  the  Staggers  Act  to 
intrastate  rates.  The  State  agency  im- 
plementation was  to  be  overseen  by 
the  ICC.  Unfortunately,  the  ICC  im- 
plemented this  provision  by  adopting  a 
burdensome  certification  process  and 
has  substituted  its  Judgment  for  that 
of  the  State  agencies  when  the  State 
agency  has  found  against  the  rail- 
roads. This  legislation  will  protect  the 
dignity  of  the  States  authority  while 
protecting  the  Federal  Interest  in  this 
area  by  providing  an  appellate  review 
function  for  the  ICC.  The  State  agen- 
cies must  continue  to  apply  the  Stag- 
gers Act  to  Intrastate  rates.  The  ICC 
may  reverse  the  State  agency  only 
when  the  State  agency  fails  to  apply 
the  law  properly  or  when  the  State 
agency  has  acted  arbitrarily  or  capri- 
ciously. 

Fourth,  many  of  us  have  heard  com- 
plaints about  the  ICC's  abandonment 
process.  This  legislation  wUl  preserve 
the  present  substantive  law  on  aban- 
donments, but  will  provide  three  pro- 
cedural modifications  that  should  pro- 
vide balance  to  the  process.  First,  the 
ICC  is  directed  to  allow  an  opportimi- 
ty  for  deposition  type  hearings  In  one 
or  more  communities  affected  by  the 
abandonment,  when  requested  by 
plDtestants.  The  cost  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  railroad.  Second,  the  ICC  Ls  direct- 
ed to  assure  that  specific  data  on  the 
facility  to  be  abandoned  Is  used  to  de- 
termine if  the  facility  is  economic. 
Today,  Industry  wide  or  railroad  wide 
data  is  sometimes  used  when  more  spe- 
cific data  might  change  the  economic 
analysis  of  the  facility.  Finally,  if  the 
ICC  rejects  the  abandonment  request, 
the  railroad  is  required  to  wait  1  year 
before  filing  to  abandon  the  same  fa- 
cility, unless  the  railroad  can  earlier 
show  a  substantial  change  in  circum- 
stances that  would  materially  affect 
the  abandonment  decision. 

Mr.  Spealier,  the  Staggers  Act  has 
been  a  good  act  overall.  However,  our 
constituents  are  encountering  some 
problems  with  its  implementation  that 
should  be  addressed  immediately.  Fail- 
ure to  make  these  midcourse  correc- 
tions to  the  act  will  cause  our  Nation's 
electric  ratepayers,  our  hard-pressed 
farmers,  many  of  our  manufacturers 
and  our  consumers  to  continue  to  pay 
unreasonably  high  rail  rates.  The  im- 
pacts on  our  Nation's  unemployment, 
our  balance-of-trade  deficit,  our  ability 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  world 
markets,  which  increasingly  include 
our  own  domestic  marketplace,  all  will 
continue  to  be  significant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Invite  all  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant and  balanced  legislation  and 
call  on  the  leadership  of  the  House 


and  the  relevant  committees  to  assure 
that  this  legislation  receives  early  and 
positive  consideration.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill,  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill,  and  a  list  of  those 
firms  and  associations  that  have  al- 
ready stated  their  support  for  this  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  RaooRO. 

ComiTKn  Rxn.  I!«umr  Act— SacnoH-iT- 

SscnoH  Amaltsis.  Thamvun  18. 1985 

iirrmoDDcnoii  amd  ovrnvixw 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  ia  s  mld- 
coufBC  adjustment  in  the  operation  snd  Im- 
plementation of  the  Stscgera  Rail  Act  of 
1080.  The  purpoae  of  this  lecialatlon  U  to  re- 
affirm the  balance  that  was  carefully  struck 
in  the  Stactera  Rail  Act  of  1980  between 
the  needs  of  ^arge  and  amaU  raUroada.  ahlp- 
pera.  recelvera  and  consumers.  wbUe  pre- 
serving the  ftmdamental  structure  and 
premise*  of  the  current  law.  The  legisla- 
tion's goal  is  to  continue  and  enhance  the 
Stagger's  Act's  emphasis  on  permitting  com- 
petitive market  forces  to  govern  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  raU  freight  aervloe  wher- 
ever possible,  while  providing  a  measure  of 
practical  protection  for  those  shippers  who 
remain  subject  to  railroad  monopoly 
power— as  Congress  also  Intended  In  enact- 
ing the  Staggers  Act. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  present  stat- 
utory threshold  for  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Jurisdiction  over  maximum  rail 
rates,  and  thus  does  not  seek  to  extend  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  any  rates  that  are  not 
subject  to  Commission  review  under  present 
law.  This  legislation  does  not  extend  regula- 
tion to  rates  that  are  below  the  Commis- 
sion's present  Jurisdictional  threshold  and 
continues  the  deregulation  of  contract  rates 
that  was  established  by  the  Staggers  Act. 

The  most  significant  changes  from 
present  Commission  practice  and  law  that 
are  proposed  in  the  bill  include  a  more  real- 
istic and  market-based  test  of  railroad  reve- 
nue adequacy  than  the  test  being  employed 
by  the  Commission,  a  simplification  of  the 
Commission's  interpretation  of  the  market 
dominance  test  to  eliminate  consideration  of 
product  and  geographic  competition,  a  shift- 
ing of  the  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to 
rate  reasonableness  from  the  captive  ship- 
per to  the  railroad,  and  a  standard  for  maxi- 
mum rate  reasonableness  to  assure  that 
those  shippers,  receivers  and  consumers 
who  must  bear  most  of  the  burden  of  help- 
ing the  railroads  achieve  revenue  adequacy 
are  treated  equitably. 

The  bill  also  enhances  the  availability  of 
competitive  rail  opportunities  for  shippers 
and  receivers  and  assists  In  the  current  tran- 
sition to  more  accurate  and  cost-baaed  raU- 
road  accounting.  Several  procedural  im- 
provements are  proposed,  including  im- 
provements in  abandonment  proceedings 
and  the  standard  for  ICC  review  of  State 
commission  rulings  on  intrastate  rail  rates. 
Finally,  the  bill  assures  that  the  national 
rail  transportation  policy  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Staggers  Act  Is  consistent  with  other 
national  goals  of  assuring  competitive  trans- 
portation rates  for  domestic  energy  supplies 
and  domestically  produced  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

SBCnOIl  1— SBOKT  TITLK 

This  section  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act." 
sKcnoN  a— roarosx 

Tills  section  reaffirms  the  goals  of  the 
Railroad  Revltallzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (the  4R  Act)  and  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980,  and  declares  the 


Intent  of  Congress  that  this  bill  shall  assure 
that  the  previous  two  Acta  are  administered 
In  a  balanced  manner  that  both  provides 
adequate  protection  for  those  subject  to 
railroad  monopoly  power  and  maximises  the 
opportunities  for  intramodal  competition. 
SKCnON  s— MAaazT  domiiiajicx 
This  section  is  Intended  to  simplify  and 
streamline  the  procedure  by  wtUch  the 
Commission  determines  whether  a  rail  carri- 
er lias  market  dominance  over  the  transpor- 
tation to  wlUch  a  rate  applies.  Under  both 
present  and  proposed  law,  the  Commission 
tu»  Jurisdiction  over  only  those  rates  where 
the  stiipper  Is  paying  above  a  specified 
amount  and  the  ICC  finds  the  shipper  to  be 
subject  to  railroad  mariwt  dominance. 
There  is  no  change  proposed  to  the  provi- 
sion of  present  Uw  (49  U8C  10701a(bXl)) 
that  a  rate  may  not  lie  challenged  as  exceed- 
ing a  reasonable  n'w»<'w"»w  unless  the  Com- 
mission f Int  finds  market  dominance.  There 
Is  also  no  change  proposed  to  the  conclusive 
presumption  in  49  USC  10709(d)  that 
market  dominance  is  presumed  not  to  exist 
if  the  rate  yields  a  revenue-variable  cost 
ratio  below  an  annually  calculated  figure 
known  as  the  cost  recovery  percentage, 
which  Is  currently  180  percent,  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  under  the  Staggers  Rail  Act. 

This  section  would  eliminate,  however, 
the  current  Commission  practice  of  allowing 
a  railroad  to  challenge  the  presence  of 
market  dominance  by  alleging  that  the  ship- 
per can  use  a  different  product  (such  as  fuel 
oil  Instead  of  coal)  or  purchase  the  same 
product  from  a  different  geographic  region 
(such  as  grain  from  the  nddwest  rather 
than  grain  from  the  northern  tier  states). 
Under  the  present  ICC  practice,  the  shipper 
must  prove  the  absence  of  product  and  geo- 
graphic competition  when  the  railroad  has 
made  the  aUegaUon.  In  effect,  the  shipper 
must  prove  all  the  elements  of  an  antitrust 
case,  which  Is  costly,  time  consuming  and  In- 
timidating, particularly  to  smaller  shippers. 
Pertiaps  for  that  reason,  the  Commission 
that  Implemented  the  4R  Act,  which  first 
Introduced  the  concept  of  "market  domi- 
nance", determined  to  consider  only  compe- 
tition In  transporUtlon. 

The  bill  dlrecta  the  Commission  to  confine 
lU  market  dominance  Inquiry  to  the  assess- 
ment of  whether  the  raU  transporUtlon  Is 
subject  to  competition  from  other  rail  carri- 
ers or  other  modes  of  transportation  such  as 
trucks  or  barges.  Under  the  "market  domi- 
nance" test  provided  in  the  legislation, 
there  will  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  of 
market  dominance  when  the  shipper  or  re- 
ceiver challenging  the  rate  demonstrates 
that  ita  shipment  U  captive  to  a  single  rail 
facility  for  at  least  part  of  the  movement. 
The  rail  carrier  or  carriers  can  then  rebut 
the  presumption  by  demonstrating  that  eco- 
nomically viable  alternatives  exist  for  rail 
transportation  from  other  rail  carriers  or 
other  modes  of  transportation. 

Tnls  section  also  requires  that  the  Com- 
mission make  Its  market  dominance  deter- 
mination within  ninety  days  of  the  Initi- 
ation of  all  proceedings  challenging  the  rea- 
sonableness of  a  rate  that  Is  charged  to  a 
captive  shipper.  Under  current  law  and 
practice,  the  Commission  must  complete  Ita 
determination  wittiin  ninety  days  only  if  It 
Institutes  an  Investigation  of  the  rate  after 
a  complaint  Is  received. 

BSCnOR  4— RATI  RXASOIIABLDnSS 

A  persistent  complaint  about  the  present 
administration  and  interpretation  of  the  law 
has  been  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's standard  for  determining  the  reaaon- 


of  a  rate  that  Is  being  charged  a 
captive  shipper.  The  Commission  has  em- 
braced a  philosophy  of  maximum  rate  rea- 
sonableness based  almost  entirely  on 
donand  for  rail  freight  service,  rendering 
the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  providing  the 
transportation  nearly  irrelevant  as  a  rate- 
making  consideration.  No  other  regulated 
industry  enjoys  such  freedom  from  cost 
acrutlny.  In  almost  all  other  bistanoes  in 
which  a  company  possesses  monopoly 
power— and  Congress  recognized  in  Staggers 
that  railroads  continue  to  posaeai  monopof 
power  with  regard  to  captive  ahipper-  —' 
baaed  regiilation  has  been  employed 
pline  alniaes  of  tlutt  monopoly  power. 

The  intent  of  tills  bill  is  not  to  Impose 
utility-type  rate  of  return-based  regulation 
upon  market  dominant  carriers.  The  conclu- 
sive presumption  that  no  market  dominance 
can  be  found  for  a  rate  yielding  revenues  be- 
tween 170  and  180  percent  of  variable  cost, 
which  precludes  the  Commission  from  even 
entertaining  a  complaint  alx>ut  a  rate  below 
that  level,  repreaenta  a  ftmdamental  policy 
Judgment  of  the  Staggers  RaU  Act  that 
some  ahippers  and  receivers  will  be  required 
to  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  revenues 
needed  to  develop  and  sustain  a  sound  na- 
tional rail  transportation  system. 

This  bill  does  not  revisit  that  policy  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress.  This  legislation  does 
not  quarrel  with  the  Jurisdictional  thresh- 
old of  the  Staggers  Act  or  with  the  Judg- 
ment that  some  shippers  and  receivers,  and 
by  extension  some  consumers,  should  pay 
more  than  others  for  rail  transportation. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  does,  however,  alter  the 
method  by  which  the  Commission  has  been 
reviewing  the  reasonableness  of  rates  of  car- 
riers poaseHlng  monopoly  power.  The  Con- 
stuier  Rail  Equity  Act  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  careful  attention  to  the  rail- 
roads' costa  and  revenue  needs  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  burden  of  producing 
needed  revenues  is  aUocated  among  captive 
shippers. 

To  assure  that  captive  shippers  are  pro- 
vided the  protections  Intended  by  Congress 
in  the  Staggers  Rail  Act,  the  Consumer  Rail 
Equity  Act  proposes  several  changes  to 
present  Commissicm  practice.  First,  section 
4  shifta  the  burden  of  proving  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  chaUenged  rate  in  aU  instances 
to  the  rail  carrier,  which  is  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  supply  the  necessary  information,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  provldliig  the  service  and 
the  amount  of  traffic  that  is  capUve.  This 
section  also  dlrecta  the  Commission  to  make 
affirmative  findings  in  support  of  ita  rate 
reasonableness  decision,  on  the  consistency 
of  the  rate  with  any  of  the  fifteen  elementa 
of  the  national  raU  transportation  policy  (49 
use  10101a)  that  tiave  been  put  in  issue, 
and  on  the  consistency  of  the  rate  with  the 
"Long-Cannon  factors."  (The  Long-Cannon 
factors  were  the  result  of  a  careful  compro- 
mise diuing  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Stag- 
gers RaU  Act.  These  provisions  direct  the 
Commission,  in  determining  maximum  rate 
reasonabloiess,  to  consider  the  amount  of  a 
railroad's  traffic  that  is  inefficiently  priced 
and  whether  one  commodity  is  bearing  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  carrier's  reve- 
nue burden.) 

If  the  ChaUenged  rate  is  above  the  raU- 
road's  fully  aUocated  cost  of  providing  the 
service  (as  weU  as  above  the  Jurisdictional 
threshold  provided  In  the  Staggers  Act)  the 
Commission  must  make  certain  findings  in 
order  to  approve  the  rate  as  reasonable.  It 
must  find  that  the  carrier  needs  to  charge 
rates  above  ita  fully  aUocated  cost  to 
acliieve  or  maintain  revenue  adequacy,  and 


if  so,  it  muat  also  find  that  the  rate  being 
ctiarged  ia  no  greater  than  It  would  be  if  the 
railroad's  revenue  sdequsey  burden  were  eq- 
uitably distrilwted.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  across  aU  of  ita  captive  traffic, 
including  the  traffic  in  queation.  This  stand- 
ard, together  with  conforming  changea  to 
the  national  raU  tranaportation  policy,  ia  de- 
stined to  end  the  current  regulatory  f  ocua 
on  demand-based  rate  reasonableness  to  the 
exclusion  of  cost  considerations,  and.  in  par- 
ticular, to  end  the  use  of  any  "stand-slone 
cost"  standard  of  maximum  rate  reaaonable- 
neaa. 

To  aaaure  accurate  and  expedltioua  pro- 
ceedinga.  the  Conyniaalon  ia  directed  (1)  to 
continue  to  use  ita  existing  RaU  Form  A 
coating  methodology  untU  It  haa  implement- 
ed the  atandarda  that  ahaU  be  promulgated 
by  the  Railroad  Accounting  Prindplea 
Board  whkh  ia  authorised  under  49  USC 
11183.  and  (3)  to  complete  any  rate  reason- 
ableneaa  proceeding  within  twelve  montha. 
The  cturent  time  limita  for  completing  an 
investigation  would  continue  to  apply  to 
those  proceedings.  The  Railroad  Aooounting 
Principles  Board  wss  constituted  in  Novem- 
ber. 1984  and  ahould  complete  ita  work  in 
approximately  two  years. 

Finally,  this  legialation  expands  one  of 
the  fifteen  national  go^s  to  be  achieved  in 
the  Implementation  of  the  Staggers  RaU 
Act  of  1980.  This  legislation  provides  that 
the  fUteenth  stated  goal  ia  expanded  to  in- 
clude "competitive  tranaportation  ratea  for 
both  domestic  energy  supplies  and  d(m>eati- 
caUy  produced  agricultural  products." 
When  making  a  rate  reaaonableneaa  deter- 
mination, the  ICC  must  make  an  affirma- 
tive finding  that  the^r>t«'is  consistent  with 
the  actilevement  of  these  goals. 

SBCnON  B — BTAKDAaBS  AMD  rROCXSUXCS  FOR 

oRBumniro  kkvuius  aiiiquact 
A  Critical  go«a  of  both  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talixation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  and  the  Staggers  RaU  Act  of  1980  wss 
the  at^tainment.  by  our  nation's  railroads,  of 
"revenue  adequacy."  Section  10704  thus  dl- 
recta the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  determine  regularly  which  carriers  are  re- 
ceiving adequate  revenues,  that  is,  revenues 
that  are  sufficient  "under  honest,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  management,"  to  recover 
operating  expenses,  including  depreciation 
and  the  replacement  of  obsolete  assets,  to- 
gether with  a  "reasonable  and  economic 
profit  or  return  (or  both)  on  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  business." 

The  administrative  standard  now  used  to 
determine  whether  a  rattroad  is  revenue 
adequate— the  current  coat  of  capital  meas- 
ured against  the  railroad's  Investment 
base— does  not  realisticaUy  measure  the 
true  financial  condition  of  a  railroad,  and 
tends  to  materially  imderstate  the  "adequa- 
cy" of  the  railroad's  revenues.  The  perhaps 
inevitable  result  la  that  the  Commiaalon  cur- 
renUy  finda  aU  major  raUroads  to  be  reve- 
nue inadequate,  Including  some  raUroads 
which  by  other,  more  realistic  measures  and 
by  the  recent  acquisition  history  of  their 
holding  comimnies  appear  to  be  financially 
secure.  This  ia  a  matter  of  substantial  con- 
cern to  captive  shippers  since  a  Judgment  of 
the  Congress  In  the  Staggers  Act  was  that  a 
railroad's  captive  traffic  must  make  the 
total  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  reve- 
nue adequacy  that  a  railroad's  competitive 
traffic  cannot  make. 

Accordingly,  secUon  S  of  the  bUl  seeks  to 
assure  that  revenue  adequacy  determina- 
tions are  based  upon  realistic  measurementa 
of  a  raUroad's  financial  health.  This  very 
weU  may  be  the  most  important  element  in 


the  Consumer  RaU  Equity  Act  because  this 
analysts  wUl  determine  the  extra  burden 
that  must  be  carried  by  captive  sblppera 
The  revenue  adequacy  determlnatlon^is  to 
be  made  nnn'™"y  and  sbaU  sllow  for  sde- 
quate  public  comment  on  the  non-proprie- 
tary information  submitted  by  the  raUroada. 
In  »«i»MTiy  revenue  adequacy  determinatkina 
and  applying  them  in  adminiatering  the  law, 
the  CommlsBion  shaU  identify  revenues,  ex- 
penses and  the  investment  base  reasonsbly 
related  to  providing  raU  aervloe.  and  place 
raUroada  on'  the  aame  footing  aa  any  other 
industry  by  valuing  ssseta  at  original  cost 
reduced  by  straight  line  depredation.  In  de- 
termining the  coat  of  capital,  the  Commia- 
alon shall  use  actual  or  embedded  cost  of 
debt  (rather  than  the  present  practice  of 
using  current  cost  of  debt,  which  gives  a 
raUroad  a  windfaU  for  aU  of  ita  debt  for 
which  it  la  paying  leaa  than  the  current 
rate)  and  reasonable  estlmatea  of  the  cost  of 
equity. 

This  aection  would  alao  expand  the 
preaoit  acope  of  the  Commlaaion's  examina- 
tion of  a  railroad  by  requiring  it  to  inquire 
into  snd  oHisider  several  indicators  of  f insn- 
dal  health  routinely  used  in  finanrial  analy- 
sis, such  as  operating  ratios,  fixed  charge 
coverage,  debt/equity  ratios,  bond  ratings 
and  merger  and  aoquisitton  activity.  The 
Long-Cannon  factors  are  to  be  apidied  In 
maidng  revenue  adequacy  detetmlnatiooa.  If 
a  railroad  is  pridng  an  excess  of  ita  traffic 
inefficiently,  the  revenue  shortfsU  attribut- 
able to  that  iMacttce  shoiUd  not  be  consid- 
ered in  deciding  whether  the  carrier  is  oth- 
erwise revenue  adequate. 

These  brt>ader  inquiries  do  not  dtetate  any 
particular  outcome,  but  they  should  assist 
in  producing  more  complete  assessmenta  of 
revcQue  adequacy. 

ly.  to  assist  the  Commission  in  ita 
reasonableness    proceedings,    which 

4  of  the  biU  wUl  now  include  a 

specific  assessment  of  whether  a  chaUoiged 
rate  that  is  above  fully  allocated  cost  ia 
bearing  more  than  an  equitable  ahare  of  the 
raUroad'a  revenue  burden,  the  revmue  ade- 
quacy determination  Is  to  include  a  qjedflc 
Commission  finding  on  the  extent  of  reve- 
nues required  to  achieve  or  maintain  reve- 
nue adequacy. 

sscnoii  s — Exxunrvx  authurxti 
The  Commission  is  directed  in  49  USC 
10505  to  pursue  exemptions  from  regulation 
where  the  regulation  is  not  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  transportation  policy  set  out 
in  section  10101a.  and  is  either  (a)  of  Umited 
scope  or  (b)  no  longer  needed  to  protect 
shippetv  from  abuse  of  raUroad  market 
power.  This  section  would  provide  that  an 
exemption  "may"  tie  issued  if  the  Commis- 
sion finds  there  Is  no  market  dominance 
(within  the  meaning  of  aection  10709.  aa 
amended  by  aecUoo  3  of  the  bUl)  over  the 
tranaportation  involved  In  the  exonpticm. 
Thla  section  alao  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion ahould  conaider  whether  persona  other 
than  ahiivera  (including  receivers  and  am- 
sumers)  require  protection  from  abuse  of 
raUroad  market  power  sufficiently  to  deny 
issuance  of  an  exemption. 

These  changes  are  intended  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  exemption  power  in  circum- 
stances where  competitive  forces  do  not 
exist  to  discipline  raUroad  monopoly  power 
effectively. 

SSCnOR  T— BMHAllCXMKirT  OP  COMPRTmHi 

A  sound  national  raU  tranaportation 
system  Involves  a  great  amount  of  interde- 
pendence among  carriers.  The  majority  of 
raU  freight  shipraento  travd  over  the  lines 
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of  at  least  two  carrlen,  and  thus  require 
some  Interchanse  or  switchlns  arransement 
between  the  participating  carriers.  The  car- 
riers also  have  a  variety  of  methods  of  quot- 
ing one  single  rate — called  a  Joint  rate,  with 
individual  rates  for  each  carrier's  share  of 
the  movement. 

In  maiiy  major  metropolitan  areas  or  ter- 
minal areas,  two  (or  more)  carriers  with 
long  haul  lines  into  the  area  can  serve  ship- 
pers on  each  other's  lines  if  they  agree  to 
allow  one  another  access  to  each  other's 
lines  in  the  area  or  if  one  carrier  otherwise 
agrees  to  act  as  a  switching  agent  for  the 
other  carrier.  Thus,  the  carriers  can  enter 
into  a  reciprocal  switching  agreement,  al- 
lowing mutual  access  to  each  other's  ship- 
pers, or  a  terminal  facilities  agreement, 
where  one  carrier  is  paid  a  reasonable  price 
for  switching  the  other  carrier's  traffic  to 
reach  shlppets  located  a  short  distance 
away  on  Its  lines. 

The  widest  possible  use  of  these  various 
inter-railroad  practices  is  essential  to  pro- 
viding shippers  and  receivers  with  competi- 
tive alternatives  and  Is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  efficiency.  Current  law  con- 
tains several  provisions  to  assure  that  rail 
carriers  do  not  cancel  or  refuse  to  enter  into 
these  arrangements  for  anticompetitive  rea- 
sons. This  section  of  the  Consumer  Rail 
Equity  Act  would  strengthen  these  provi- 
sions. 

This  section  would  amend  49  USC  10705 
to  provide  that,  on  request  of  a  connecting 
railroad  or  a  shipper  or  receiver,  a  railroad 
shall  quote  a  competitive  Joint  rate  or  pro- 
portional rate  if  interchange  of  the  traffic  Is 
practicable.  The  quoted  rate  will  be  deemed 
conclusively  to  meet  the  "competitive" 
standard  if  the  carrier's  revenue-variable 
cost  ratio  for  the  quoted  rate  is  no  greater 
than  the  ratio  for  the  carrier's  existing  Joint 
rate  or  single  line  rate.  Neither  the  Inten- 
tion nor  the  effect  will  be  to  force  any  carri- 
er to  carry  traffic  at  non-compensatory 
rates,  because  section  1070Sa  permits  a  car- 
rier to  unilaterally  cancel  or  surcharge  any 
non-compensatory  Joint  rate.  Rather,  the 
Intent  and  effect  will  be  to  assure  that  carri- 
ers do  not  use  pricing  techniques  such  as 
cancelling  a  Joint  rate  or  refusing  to  quote  a 
Joint  rate  to  close  off  a  competitive  alterna- 
tive to  the  shipper  or  receiver. 

This  section  would  also  modify  existing 
law  regarding  reciprocal  switching  and  use 
of  terminal  facilities.  The  Commission's  cur- 
rent discretion  to  order  such  arrangements 
Is  changed  to  a  mandatory  direction  that 
the  Commission  shall  order  such  arrange- 
ments when  It  finds  they  would  be  either 
practicable  and  In.  the  public  interest,  or 
necessary  to  provide  competitive  rail  service. 
The  effect  on  competition  should  be  salu- 
tary, giving  a  shipper  or  receiver  in  a  major 
metropolitan  or  terminal  area  the  option  of 
choosing  between  two  or  more  carriers  pro- 
viding line  haul  service. 

SICnOII  S— ABAHDOlflfZirT  mOCKDUKX 

A  railroad  line  (or  other  faculty)  that  Is 
proposed  to  be  abandoned  Is  typically  a  line 
that  Is  of  little  interest  to  the  abandoning 
carrier,  perhaps  because  the  line  Is  not  prof- 
itable. However,  the  facility  to  be  aban- 
doned Is  often  of  great  importance  to  the 
shippers  and  communities  served  by  the 
line.  Because  the  Impact  on  a  community 
and  Its  economy  can  be  devastating,  an 
abandonment  decision  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

The  changes  In  this  section  make  no 
change  In  substantive  law.  The  railroad 
must  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  the  line  to  be  abandoned  Is  (1)  un- 


economic and  (2)  that  the  abandonment  is 
in  the  public  Interest.  This  section  Is  Intend- 
ed to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  most  accurate  record  on  which 
to  base  its  abandonment  decision,  oonaistent 
with  the  obvious  need  to  pomlt  rallrotdi  to 
discontinue  servloe  expeditiously  on  truly 
money-losing  fadlittas  that  lack  commit- 
ment from  the  affected  communities. 

Three  procedural  changes  are  made.  First, 
in  order  to  clarify  that  abandonment  pro- 
ceedings are  not  to  be  Instruments  in  a  war 
of  attrition,  a  railroad  must  wait  one  year 
after  denial  of  an  abandonment  application 
before  refiling  to  abapdon  the  same  faculty, 
unless  it  can  show  that  drcumstanees  have 
materially  changed  since  the  unsuccessful 
application  was  denied.  Second,  if  the  aban- 
donment Is  contested,  the  qoramiasion  must 
allow  a  hearing  on  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  on  community  or  rural 
development  (the  standard  set  by  current 
law)  in  one  or  more  of  the  oommuniUea  af- 
fected. The  Commission  may  contract  with 
outside  parties  to  preside  at  the  hearing, 
and  the  railroad  proposing  the  abandon- 
ment must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  hearing. 
Third,  the  financial  data  used  in  deciding 
whether  to  pennit  the  abandonment  must 
be  based  on  the  revenues  from  and  cost  of 
operating  the  facility  at  Issue,  rather  than 
system-wide  or  Industry-wide  averages. 

SBCTIOH  •— STATS  AUTROSITT 

This  section  will  streamline  procedures  re- 
specting State  Jurisdiction  over  intrastate 
rail  transportation.  The  fundamental  goal 
of  present  law  is  unchanged:  a  state  commis- 
sion exercising  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over 
intrastate  rail  transportation  pursuant  to 
state  law  must  do  so  consistently  with  the 
provisions  of  federal  law  governing  Inter- 
state rail  transportation.  This  section  would 
simplify  the  achievement  of  this  goal  by 
eliminating  the  time-conaiuning  process  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  oertlflca- 
tion  that  a  state's  law,  rules  and  practice  are 
consistent  with  the  federal  law.  Instead,  this 
section  ellmlqatea  bureaucratic  delays  and 
protects  the  dignity  of  the  state  process  by 
relying  upon  ICC  review  of  state  decisions 
to  assure  uniformity  of  implementation. 
The  ICC's  review  Is  limited  to  an  appellate 
function  analogous  to  that  of  a  court  re- 
viewing an  administrative  agency  decision 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  in- 
cluding a  provision  for  remand  of  any  incon- 
sistent decision  to  the  state  agency.  The 
ICC  Is  given  130  days  to  dispose  of  any 
appeal  from  a  state  agency  decision,  thus  as- 
suring prompt  and  effective  review. 

SBCnOIl  10— TKANSmOHAL  PXOVISIOIfS 

This  section  provides  for  a  straightfor- 
ward transition  from  current  law  to  the 
changes  made  by  the  bill.  The  new  law  is  to 
be  applied  to  any  rate  in  effect  on  or  after 
February  20.  198S.  the  date  of  the  blU's  in- 
troduction, including  a  rate  at  Issue  In  a 
case  pending  at  the  Commission  (and  by  ex- 
tension, pending  before  a  state  agency)  or 
on  appeal  to  the  courts. 

This  section  addresses  one  other  transi- 
tional Issue.  Section  229  of  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  provides  that  any  rate  not  challenged 
within  180  days  after  enactment  of  the  Act. 
or  any  rate  so  challenged  and  found  by  the 
Commission  to  be  either  reasonable  or  not 
subject  to  market  dominance,  would  t»e 
deemed  forever  lawful  and  not  subject  to 
challenge.  Over  800  so-called  "Section  229" 
challenges  were  filed,  very  few  If  any  of 
them  successfully,  and  some  rates  were  not 
challenged  because  they  were  covered  by  a 
contract  entered  into  or  In  effect  during  the 
180  day  period. 


This  section  will  not  affect  any  railroad 
contract  covering  the  tariff  in  question. 
However,  many  of  these  contracts  are  expir- 
ing and,  under  present  law,  many  of  these 
tariffk  would  become  operative  again.  This 
iectton  would  correct  the  Inequity  of  shield- 
ing from  review  those  rates  that  were  unsuc- 
cessfully challenged  under  the  ciurrent 
standards  or  not  challenged  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  contract,  whUe  allowing  any 
other  rate  to  be  Judged  by  the  revised  stand- 
ards of  this  bill.  Any  rate  which  was  Includ- 
ed in  a  section  239  complaint  can  be  re- 
viewed under  the  changes  made  by  this  bill. 
Any  rate  not  challenged  under  section  229 
because  of  a  contract  can  also  be  reviewed 
under  this  bUl's  standards.  The  contract 
Itself  and  the  rates  under  the  contract  are 
to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect;  only  the 
underlying  rate  which  will  apply  on  expira- 
tion of  the  contract  Is  subject  to  challenge. 

•  Mr.  RAHAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Irfwiliriana 
[BuxT  Tauuk]  in  introducing  the 
Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act. 

This  legislation  is  similar  in  its  goal 
to  a  biU  I  introduced  on  January  22. 
1985,  H.R.  540.  In  my  view,  the  Con- 
stimer  Rail  Equity  Act  represents  a 
logical  extension  of  the  effort  I  and 
nuuiy  of  our  colleagues  began  during 
the  last  Congress  to  address  the  seri- 
ous deficiencies  contained  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  imple- 
mentation of  the  Staggers  RaU  Act  of 
1980.  We  are  presenting  today  a  bill 
supported  by  a  broad  coalition  of  ship- 
pers and  consumers  who  are  concerned 
with  the  adverse  affect  the  Commis- 
sion's actions  will  have  on  society,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  the  movement 
of  coal  from  the  Nation's  mines  to 
electric  utility  marltets. 

This  legislation  is  focused  on  the 
problems  faced  by  captive  shippers  of 
bulk  commodities:  those  with  no  viable 
sportation  alternatives  other  than 
rle  railroad.  For  these  shippers. 
Is  no  transportation  competition 
ley  are  subject  to  monopolistic 
pricing  practices  which  often 
results  in  unreasonable  rates  on  the 
movement  of  their  commodities.  With 
respect  to  coal,  unreasonable  railroad 
rates  are  directly  subsidized  by  con- 
sumers of  coal-fired  electricity. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
While  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980 
to  provide  the  Nation's  railroads  with 
greater  freedoms  so  that  they  may 
regain  their  financial  health,  this  reg- 
ulatory freedom  was  not  extended  to 
traffic  which  is  market  dominant  to 
the  railroads.  The  Congress  charged 
the  ICC  with  the  responsibility  of  in- 
suring that  rates  on  this  traffic  are 
maintained  at  reasonable  levels  and 
that  such  traffic  is  not  made  to  bear 
an  undue  burden  in  the  revitalization 
of  the  railroad  industry. 

Today,  these  railroads  are  revitalized 
and  are  financially  healthy.  There  is 
perhaps  no  better  example  of  this  fact 
than  Conrail.  The  ICC.  however,  has 


abdicated  its  responsibility  and  is  seek- 
ing, in  a  blind,  robotic  fashion,  to  ad- 
ministratively deregulate  traffic  which 
is  captive  to  the  railroads. 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  is 
being  introduced  in  response.  For 
those  Members  who  cosponsored  my 
bill  of  the  last  Congress.  HJl.  2584. 
and  who  are  cosponsorB  of  it  again  as 
reintroduced  last  January  in  the  form 
of  H.R.  540,  let  me  say  that  this  new 
bill  does  not  differ  from  those  other 
measures  with  respect  to  proposed  re- 
visions to  determinations  of  railroad 
market  dominance,  revenue  adequacy 
determinations,  and  maximum  rate 
reasonableness  guidelines.  The  new 
biU  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Tauzih 
and  myself  seeks  to  fine  tune  the  Stag- 
gers Act's  provisions— as  does  H.R. 
540— relating  to  captive  shippers  so  as 
to  remove  some  of  the  ICC's  discretion 
In  these  areas. 

There  are,  however,  certain  addition- 
al provisions  in  this  legislation  which 
are  not  part  of  HJl.  540.  These  provi- 
sions deal  with  maxlmlring  the  oppor- 
tunity for  competition  between  rail- 
roads. This  wotild  be  accomplished  by 
making  mandatory  the  ICC's  author- 
ity to  address  railroad  agreements  re- 
garding Joint  rates  and  through 
routes,  reciprocal  switching  and  use  of 
terminal  facilities.  Another  area  in 
which  this  new  biU  goes  beyond  H.R. 
540  is  with  respect  to  intrastate  rates. 
In  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  we 
are  seeking  to  insure  that  the  State, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government, 
maintains  primary  jurisdiction  over 
railroad  rates  within  a  State's  borders 
and  which  are  not  related  to  intrastate 
commerce.  Finally,  tliis  legislation  also 
contains  a  provision  on  abandonments. 
In  tills  matter,  the  bill  only  seeks  to 
insure  that  a  proposed  abandonment 
is  given  full  and  public  consideration 
and  would  not  be  granted  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  can  state  without  re- 
serve that  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity 
Act  does  not.  as  some  will  allege,  rereg- 
ulate  the  railroad  industry.  This  bill, 
as  does  H.R.  540,  merely  seeks  to  fine 
tune  the  Staggers  RaU  Act  of  1080  so 
the  intent  of  Congress  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  ICC.  It  is,  without  a  doubt, 
proconsumer  and  represents  a  course 
of  action  with  which  we  can  all  be 
comfortable.* 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Louisiana  and  West  Vir- 
ginia in  introducing  the  Consumer 
RaU  Equity  Act  of  1985. 

The  biU  we  are  launching  today  is 
good  legislation.  It  is  good  for  consum- 
ers. It  is  good  for  coal.  It  is  good  for 
agriculture.  It  is  good  for  workers.  In 
short,  it  is  good  for  America. 

The  Staggers  Act,  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1980.  is  basicaUy  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  It  has  been  a  nec- 
essary law  to  put  America's  railroads 
back  onto  sound  financial  footing. 


Unfortunately,  there  have  been  seri- 
ous problems  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  implementation 
of  the  act.  This  poor  implementation 
has  hurt  us  in  many  wvyz.  It  has  hurt 
our  consumers.  It  has  hurt  our  coal 
export  market.  It  has  hurt  us  in  do- 
mestic coal  sales.  It  has  hurt  America's 
smaUer  coal  operators.  And  it  has  hurt 
our  workers,  costing  us  many  jobs, 
both  in  the  coal  business  and  on  our 
railroads. 

The  biU  we  are  introducing  today 
wiU  tighten  the  loopholes  in  the  Stag- 
gers Act  and  help  correct  these  prob- 
lems. And  it  wiU  do  this  without  rere- 
gulating  the  railroads. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  how  our  biU 
wiU  help. 

First  and  foremost,  our  biU  is  a  pro- 
consumer  bUl;  74  percent  of  aU  utility 
coal-fired  powerplants  rely  on  raU- 
roads  to  transport  aU  or  part  of  their 
coal— and  92  percent  of  these  plants 
are  captive  to  a  single  deUvering  raU- 
road.  But  as  a  resiUt  of  loopholes  in 
the  act.  the  raU  rates  for  coal  being 
carried  to  these  utilities  have  escaped 
nearly  aU  Federal  controls.  The  end 
resiUt?  In  Kentucky  alone,  the  cost  of 
shipping  coal  by  raU  has  increased  68 
percent  since  1979.  And  it  is  estimated 
that  by  1990.  that  rate  could  be  triple 
what  it  was  in  1979.  Frankly,  our  con- 
sumers cannot  afford  to  keep  the  loop- 
holes open  in  the  Staggers  Act.  They 
need  this  bUl  to  help  close  these  loop- 
holes and  to  keep  them  closed. 

Second,  the  bUl  is  important  for  our 
Nation's  coal  exports.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  seen  a  continu- 
ing loss  in  America's  market  share  for 
coal  exports.  As  chairman  pf  the 
House  Task  Force  on  Coal  Exports,  I 
continue  to  be  deeply  concerned  about 
this  decline.  Since  1981,  the  United 
States  has  lost  10  percent  of  the  world 
market  share.  This  is  a  loss  of  $3.9  bU- 
lion  in  business,  and  tias  meant  a  loss 
of  18,000  jobs  in  transportation  and 
mining. 

Over  the  years,  our  higher  transpor- 
tation costs  liave  made  our  coal  less 
competitive  on  the  world  market  and 
have  forced  America  increasingly  into 
the  role  of  suppUer  of  last  resort.  We 
are  competitive  at  the  mine  mouth. 
But  our  inland  transportation  costs, 
which  are  two  to  three  times  that  of 
our  competitors,  have  substantially 
worsened  our  competitive  position.  If 
we  can  recmiture  this  market,  by  1990 
we  coiUd  seU  another  estimated  20  mU- 
Uon  tons  of  coal,  in  the  range  of  $1  bU- 
Uon  in  sales,  and  help  create  another 
10.000  jobs  directly  as  a  resiUt. 

In  the  domestic  coal  maiket.  we've 
also  seen  a  disturbing  trend.  America, 
the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal,  has  actuaUy 
begun  to  import  coal  from  countries 
like  Colombia.  South  Africa,  and 
Canada.  The  American  coal  industry  is 
being  seriously  impaired  by  high  raU 
rates,  which  threaten  important  U.S. 


coal  markets  for  our  own  coal  indus- 
try. 

The  impact  of  the  ICC's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Staggers  Act  on  smaUer 
coal  operators  is  especiaUy  severe. 
Since  these  operators  are  too  smaU  to 
negotiate  contracts,  they  have  general- 
ly iwid  single-car  rates  which  tiave  at 
times  tteen  up  to  50  percent  higher 
than  contract  rates  paid  by  larger  coal 
companies.  This  has  been  one  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  50-percent  decline  in 
the  number  of  coal  companies  stiU  in 
business.  High  raU  rates  have  encour- 
aged this  trend  and  have  helped  create 
a  vicious  cycle,  where  smaU  cmnpanies 
are  too  smaU  to  afford  lower  ratt  rates, 
and  where  the  higher  rates  in  turn 
keep  these  conuMUiies  from  growing. 

But  the  biggest  problem  of  aU  is  how 
these  raU  rates  hurt  American  jobs. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's own  estimates  show  that  high 
rail  rates  woiUd  lead  to  the  loss  of 
20.000  Jobs  by  1990  and  50.000  Jobs  by 
1995.  And  these  are  raUroad  Jobs  we 
would  be  losing,  along  with  coal  Jobs 
and  related  support  Jobs.  In  fact,  we've 
already  seen  a  30-percent  decline  in 
raU  employment  since  raUroad  deregu- 
lation began. 

The  Staggers  Act  was  a  carefuUy 
balanced  law.  It  balanced  the  needs  of 
the  railroads  for  adequate  revenues 
with  the  needs  of  captive  shippers  for 
adequate  protection. 

But  the  ICC's  actions  in  interpreting 
the  Staggers  Act  have  substituted  a 
RubUt's  cube  for  this  carefiU  protec- 
tion. With  their  outlandish  regida- 
tions  and  impossible  tests,  not  a  sbigle 
shipper  has  ever  found  the  magical  so- 
lution needed  to  gain  protection  from 
excessive  rates.  This  is  not  what  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  when  it  passed  the 
Staggers  Act,  and  it  can  no  longer  be 
aUowed  to  continue. 

The  Consumer  RaU  Equity  Act  of 
1985  wiU  untangle  the  convoluted  mys- 
teries of  ICC  procedures  and  give  our 
captive  shippers  the  protection  Con- 
gress intended  for  them. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting,  cosponsoring  and  woik- 
ing  for  the  prompt  passage  of  ttiis  im- 
portant legislation.* 


D  1250 

ADL  CONGRESSIONAL  STUDY 
TRIP  TO  THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  HotebI  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate this  time  to  cmne  before  the  House 
with  a  number  of  Members  to  relate  a 
recent  trip  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  taking  under  the  leadership  of 
Toirr  CoELHO  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. That  a  trip  was  sponsored  by 
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the  Anti-Defamation  League  in  this 
country,  and  was  coordinated  by  the 
office  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
in  Jerusalem,  led  by  Harry  Wall  and 
Roberta  Relsman. 

That  trip  was,  as  all  trips  are  to  the 
State  of  Israel,  eye  opening,  impres- 
sive, and  strengthening  in  the  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  a  strong  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Israel.  The  critical 
'  importance  of  that  relationship  and 
the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Israel,  its 
continued  survival  and  expansion  in 
terms  of  its  economy  and  in  terms  of 
its  culture  will  help  determine  stabili- 
ty in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  take  out  this 
special  order  and  to  be  Joined  by  a 
nimiber  of  friends  to  discuss  not  only 
the  State  of  Israel  but  more  specifical- 
ly the  necessity  for  the  United  States, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  citizens  of 
this  Nation  to  continue  to  bring  before 
the  American  public  and  the  world 
forum  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  the 
State  of  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  Joined  tegether  to  express 
our  concern  for  Soviet  Jews  In  this 
special  order  for  an  International  Day 
of  Concern  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  extend 
my  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  [Mr. 
HoTBK]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish],  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  united  today  to  ad- 
dress this  critical  issue. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  mission  to 
Moscow,  chaired  by  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Congress- 
man Lamtos],  where  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  35  refuseniks. 
These,  and  many  Soviet  Jews  and 
many  other  religious  activtsts  live  a 
life  characterissed  by  struggle  and  op- 
pression because  they  only  seek  emi- 
gration from  Soviet  Union  and  Justice 
at  home.  These  Jews  and  activists 
have  imwavering  spirit  to  someday 
practice  their  religion  free  of  persecu- 
tion. 

But  their  hopes  are  clouded  by  the 
alarming  decrease  of  Soviet  Jews 
granted  visas  allowing  them  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1979,  51,320 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  diminishing 
sharply  to  896  in  1984;  and  only  61 
visas  were  granted  in  January  of  this 
year. 

Today,  more  than  400.000  Soviet 
Jews  continue  to  struggle  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  as  a  result  of  their 
desire  are  denied  political,  economic, 
and  human  rights.  The  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  is  characterized  by  the 
Imprisonment  and  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Arrest- 
ed on  the  false  charges  of  treason, 
when  his  only  crime  was  to  speak  out 
for  human  rights  and  to  be  allowed  to 


Join  his  dear  wife.  Avital.  in  Isreal.  An- 
atoly has  been  denied  all  basic  human 
rights.  Although  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky is  now  allowed  to  receive  mall 
after  his  hunger  strike  received  inter- 
national attention  and  outcry,  and  re- 
cenUy  had  a  brief  visit  with  his  broth- 
er and  mother  last  month,  he  Is  still 
denied  the  freedom  that  he  deserves. 

Mark  Napshitz  is  yet  another  long- 
term  refusenlk  held  captive  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  after  serving  his  term  as 
a  prisoner  of  conscience  for  refusing  to 
be  a  Soviet  Informer  and  his  renewed 
public  protests.  Even  after  serving  his 
sentence  of  6  years.  Mark  Napahlts  is 
still  refused  permission  to  go  to  Israel. 
He  has  been  told  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities that  he  will  never  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  because  his 
father,  who  defected  in  1986  when 
Napshitz  was  8  year  old.  was  a  traitor. 
Although  his  mother  was  allowed  to 
emigrate  in  1974.  Mark  and  his  family 
still  remain  In  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
many  years.  Mark  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  practice  his  profession  of  den- 
tistry and  is  now  forced  to  work  as  an 
asststant  in  a  morgue  or  risk  arrest  as 
a  pwraslte.  He  has  said  with  irony: 
"They  allow  me  to  work  with  the  dead, 
but  not  the  living." 

Most  recent  concerns  in  the  West 
have  focused  on  the  trials  and  impris- 
onment of  six  leading  Hebrew  teach- 
ers. In  early  February,  the  3-day  trail 
of  Aleksandr  Kholmlansky  ended  with 
an  18-month  labor  sentence  for  an  al- 
leged iUegal  possession  of  ammunition; 
the  more  serious  charge  of  possession 
of  a  weapon  was  dropped  because  of 
insufficient  evidence.  And,  Mark  Ne- 
pomniashachy  was  sentenced  by  an 
Odessa  court  to  the  maximum  of  3 
years  in  labor  camp  for  allegedly  circu- 
lating materials  which  defame  the 
Soviet  state  and  social  system.  The 
materials  cited  as  evidence  were 
merely  his  appeals  for  his  family  to  re- 
patriate to  Israel. 

It  is  critically  important  that  we  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  continue  to  support 
the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community.  With  the  intensifi- 
cation of  forced  cultural  assimilation, 
expansion  of  anti-Zionist  propaganda 
and  the  serving  of  contact  from 
abroad.  Soviet  Jews  need  our  compas- 
sion, concern,  and  outcry  more  than 
ever  before. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee  will  continue  our  investiga- 
tion into  the  Soviet's  interruption  of 
the  mails,  as  well  as  other  personal  ef- 
forts through  organizations  such  as 
the  Human  Rights  Caucus,  the  Oreat- 
er  New  York  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jews,  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews,  and  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jews.  Together,  we  have  made  a 
difference,  but  our  efforts  must  be  re- 
doubled in  light  of  last  year's  oppres- 
sive actions  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  these  brethren. 


I  thank  the  gentiemen  for  yielding 
and  I  commend  Mr.  Horn  and  BCa. 
Fish  for  their  strong,  persistent  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

a  ISOO 

Mr.  HOYKR.  I  thank  ihe  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilmah]  for  his 
comments  and  congratulate  him  for 
his  continuing  and  effective  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Congressman 
OiLMAii  has  made  sure  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  knows  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews.  The  continued  pressure  that  he 
is,  with  others,  placing  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
human  rights  requests  of  our  brethren 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mahtoh]. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  our  'ulmlra- 
tion.  our  support,  and  our  concern  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  Our  actions  in  the  Con- 
gress today  are  vital  if  we  are  to  send  a 
clear  signal  to  the  Kremlin. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the 
situation  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  face  today.  There  are 
over  400.000  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
begun  the  complicated  process  neces- 
sary In  order  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  that  number.  20.000  Soviet 
Jews  have  been  formally  refused.  The 
remainder  hang  in  limbo,  although 
their  prospects  do  not  appear  encour- 
aging. In  1984.  the  number  of  Jews  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  and  rejoin  their 
families  in  Israel  was  the  lowest  figure 
in  15  years.  In  1979,  the  peak  year. 
51.320  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate. 
Since  that  time,  the  numbers  have  de- 
creased sharply.  In  1982,  2.688  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  and  in  1983.  1.314.  In 
1984.  only  896  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  That  in  itself 
is  cause  for  grave  concern  by  every 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  further  alarmed 
by  the  fact  that  these  brave  people 
have  recentiy  been  subjected  to  a  wave 
of  antisemltlsm  and  violence  reminis- 
cent of  the  dark  days  of  Joseph  Stalin. 
Jewish  cultural  activists  and  Hebrew 
teachers  are  being  beaten  and  their 
homes  are  searched.  Often,  weapons 
or  drugs  have  been  planted  during 
these  searches,  and  these  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  community  have  been  ar- 
rested and  given  harsh  sentences. 

Jews  have  never  been  allowed  to  live 
as  Jews  within  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
use  and  instruction  of  Hebrew,  the  re- 
ligious language  of  the  Jewish  people, 
is  severely  restricted.  When  Soviet 
Jews  attempt  to  study  their  rich  cul- 
ture and  history  or  practice  their  reli- 
gion, they  are  harassed  and  meetings 
are  often  violently  disrupted.  In  recent 
months,  these  incidences  have  escalat- 
ed. In  siun.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  embalmed  on  a 


new  campaign  of  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to 
both  the  International  Covenant  on 
avU  and  Political  Rights  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  Their  policies  toward 
the  practice  and  study  of  Judaism  and 
their  emigration  policy  are  in  direct 
violation  of  these  agreements.  As  we 
enter  a  new  phase  of  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  we  cannot  forget  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  And  we  must 
use  every  resource  at  our  disposal  to 
make  certain  the  Soviet  Union  lives  up 
to  its  commitments. 

While  a  New  York  City  councilman. 
I  adopted  a  Soviet  refusenlk.  As  a  new 
Member  of  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  an  issue  that  has  long  been  of 
concern  to  me  and  many  of  my  con- 
stituents is  a  matter  of  high  priority 
for  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  am  honored  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  shown,  time  and  again,  their  re- 
mariuible  strength  and  perseverance. 
They  need  our  support  and  our 
strength  as  never  before.  It  is  vital 
that  we.  in  the  Congress,  continue  to 
show  our  commitment  to  Soviet 
Jewry.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  allowed 
no  voice.  Therefore,  we  must  be  their 
voice  and  never  waiver  in  our  efforts. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mahtoit]  for  not 
only  his  outstanding  statement,  but 
also  his  continuing  commitment  to 
this  cause. 

til.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CoBrr]. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  America,  we  cherish 
the  great  Joys  of  freedom.  In  this 
country,  men  and  women  have  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  their  greatest 
goals.  We  liVe  together  despite  our  dif- 
ferences in  religion,  ethnic  origin,  or 
political  philosophy. 

It  is  sad  that  this  is  not  the  case  in 
all  countries,  particularly  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Behind  the  Iron  Ciirtain.  thousands 
of  Jewish  people  are  being  kept  pris- 
oners. 

The  Kremlin  refuses  to  let  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  emigrate  to  free- 
dom. 

In  1984.  only  896  Jews  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the 
lowest  level  of  emigration  from  that 
country  in  the  past  two  decades. 

In  1979.  the  Soviet  Government  al- 
lowed over  51,000  Jews  to  emigrate. 
Since  that  time,  they .  have  almost 
choked  off  any  escape  to  freedom. 

The  right  to  freedom  of  emigration 
is  guaranteed  under  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords and  other  international  agree- 
ments which  the  Soviets  have  signed. 
Yet  the  Soviet  Union  holds  Jews  hos- 
tage to  the  status  of  East- West  rela- 
tions. 


The  Soviet  Government  also  has 
harassed  and  imprisoned  many 
Hebrew  teachers  and  Jewish  cultural 
activists. 

Many  Americans  are  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 
.  For  example,  one  congregation  in 
North  Carolina  has  written  me  to  ex- 
press their  Interest  in  this  issue.  The 
Judea  Reform  Congregation  in  the 
Durham-Clumel  HIU  area  recentiy 
adopted  a  Jewish  family  that  wants  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  correspond 
with  members  of  the  Lev  Bronshtein 
family  in  Lelningrad.  They  write  to 
assure  them  that  there  are  iieople  in 
the  free  world  who  understand  their 
desire  to  be  free.  The  congregation 
also  has  written  to  Soviet  officials  on 
behalf  of  the  Bronshtein  family. 

In  the  next  few  dajrs.  I  will  Join  in 
this  effort  by  writing  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and 
ask  that  his  Government  allow  the 
family  to  emigrate. 

The  Bronshtein  family  applied  for 
an  exit  visa  In  1976.  Their  Govern- 
ment has  refused  to  let  them  leave,  de- 
spite the  international  agreements 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  emigration. 

VThere  are  thousands  of  families  like 
the  Bronshtelns  who  want  to  leave  the 
misery  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I'm 
hopeful  that  our  Government  will 
remind  the  Kremlin  of  our  concern  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  will  push  for  in- 
creased Jewish  emigration. 

The  people  of  the  free  world  should 
not  sit  idly  by  while  the  Soviets  violate 
international  agreements  and  continue 
to  abuse  basic  human  rights. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Coalition  for  Soviet  Jews.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Join  in  this  cause.  Public  pro- 
tests by  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  Americans  will  remind  the  Sovi- 
ets and  our  own  Government  of  the 
thousands  of  Jewish  families  who  are 
kept  as  prisoners  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. By  keeping  this  issue  alive,  we 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  be  free. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  state- 
ment, for  his  membership  in  the  Con- 
gressional Coalition  for  Soviet  Jews, 
and  for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 

Idr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Box«r1. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  BCaryland. 

I  thank  him  for  woiiting  really  very 
hard  to  put  together  this  special  order. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  ask  ourselves 
why  it  is  important  for  those  of  us 
who  are  moved  by  this  issue  to  take 
the  time  and  put  into  the  Record 
some  of  our  feelings  on  the  general 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  what  is  hap- 
pening there  and  specifically  people 
that  we  have  learned  about. 

I  think  it  is  important  and  it  was 
brought  home  to  many  of  us  on  a 


recent  trip  to  Israel,  which  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  led.  During  that 
trip,  we  made  a  visit  to  the  Holocaust 
Museum  and  there,  in  a  very  moving 
experience,  we  witnessed  what  hi«>- 
pens  or  what  could  happen  if  dvil 
rights  and  human  ri^ts  are  violated. 
It  starts  slowly.  It  starts  maybe  with 
an  ID  card  and  can  end  up  the  way  It 
ended  up  in  Nazi  Germany  if  people  of 
good  will  do  not  take  the  time  to  cry 
out  against;  it. 

I  think  we,  in  the  Congress,  realize 
that  we  have  that  responsibility  and 
that  is  why  we  are  really  here. 

Next  month  marks  the  eight  anni- 
versary of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  a  true  hero  of  courage 
and  human  spirit.  Last  month  marked 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of 
another  beacon  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom. Nobel  Peace  Laureate  Andrei 
Sakharov.  We  remember  the  plight  of 
these  two  brave  men,  one  lang<ilshlng 
in  a  cell  in  the  Gulag  Archipelago,  the 
other  under  house  arrest  in  forced  In- 
ternal exile.  Let  us  also  remember 
their  vision  and  their  legacy:  A  world 
of  peace,  freedom,  and  universal  re- 
spect for  basic  human  rights. 

D  1310 

Let  us  remember,  as  we  finally 
resume  arms  control  negotiations  in 
Geneva  and  how  important  that  is, 
that,  as  Sakharov  has  said,  peace  and 
human  rights  are  one  issue.  Sakharov, 
Shcharansky,  arid  all  the  others  im- 
prisoned and  persecuted  are  struggling 
to  build  a  better  and  safer  world  for 
all  of  us  and  for  our  children.  And 
while  these  Prisoners  of  Consdenoe 
stand  as  symbols  for  human  rights  ac- 
tivists everywhere,  Shcharansky's  con- 
tinued brutal  Imprisonment  embodies 
another  special  problem:  The  increas- 
ing persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

During  the  last  6  months,  six  Soviet 
Jews  were  arrested  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties simply  for  acting  and  identifying 
as  Jews.  Activities  that  Jews  in  our 
country  take  for  granted,  such  as  in- 
struction of  the  Hebrew  language,  are 
cruelly  suppressed  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties. 

We  all  know  that  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  is  a  crime  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now  Just  think  about  that.  The  teach- 
ing of  Hebrew  is  a  crime  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Young  men.  such  as  Dan  Scha- 
pira.  are  paying  a  heavy  price  in 
prison  for  Hebrew  language  instruc- 
tion. 

We  know  that  anU-semitism  in  the 
Soviet  media  has  increased  in  the  past 
few  months.  Two  films  have  been 
aired  on  Soviet  television  depicting 
Soviet  Jews  as  agents  of  Zionism  and 
working  against  the  Soviet  state. 

There  is  a  new  phenomenon — and 
this  is  very  frightening— a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  physical  violence  and  brutal- 
ity against  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  most  grueioaie  example  is  that  of 
Joaeph  Berenahtein  of  Kiev.  This 
Jewish  prisoner  was  beaten  so  badly 
that  his  wife  was  unable  to  recocniae 
him  during  her  visit  to  prison.  An  eye 
was  gouged  out.  and  he  may  lose  sight 
in  another  eye  as  a  result  of  the  beat- 
ing. 

We  know  of  other  young  Jews  phys- 
ically abused  by  Soviet  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a^uel  irony  that 
these  repressions  have  continued  and 
even  worsened  whfle  relations  between 
our  two  countries  seem  to  be  improv- 
ing. The  Soviets  must  understand  that 
these  violations  of  international  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Hiunan  Rights  and  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act.  only  poison  the  atmos- 
phere for  peace  and  continue  to  sow 
more  seeds  of  distrust  here  of  Soviet 
intentions  and  good  will. 

I  call  on  the  Soviet  Oovemment  and 
I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
Join  me  In  this  call  to  take  a  step  to 
build  trust  between  our  nations  by 
ending  their  gross  dally  violations  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  Release  the  Jews 
who  wish  to  repatriate  to  Israel,  re- 
lease the  deparated  families  who  wish 
to  reunite  with  their  loved  ones,  re- 
lease the  Jewish  prisoners  of  oon- 
sdenoe,  release  the  human  rights  ac- 
tivists. Including  the  Helsinki  moni- 
tors, whose  only  crime  was  to  attempt 
to  safeguard  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  document  its  Government  had 
signed. 

Such  steps  would  indicate  Soviet 
good  faith  toward  international  agree- 
ments, a  signal  we  all  anticipate  in  ad- 
vance of  future  agreements. 

Finally,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Marylimd.  who  has  worked  so  hard  on 
this.  I  wish  to  note  one  case,  that  of 
78-year-old  liya  Orahekhovsky.  This 
allhig,  elderly  woman  has  waited  B 
long  years  to  reunite  with  her  daugh- 
ter and  grandchildren  in  a  dty  that  I 
represent,  San  Frandaco.  What  possi- 
ble gain  could  it  be  to  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment to  keep  this  brokenhearted 
woman  from  seeing  her  family  before 
she  dles7  What  kind  of  heartlessness 
defines  that  Government's  policies 
that  vindictively  keep  her,  against  her 
will,  in  Kiev?  How  are  we  to  believe  in 
the  good  will  of  the  Soviet  authorities 
when  even  this  one  poor,  fraO  woman 
is  prevented  from  the  most  basic  wish, 
to  be  with  her  loved  ones? 

We  have  learned  in  recent  years  just 
how  fragile  our  planet  Is.  If  we  are  all 
to  survive,  it  wlU  be  because  the  super- 
powers believe  in  human  dignity  and 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  survive 
and  to  be  free. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  real  oppor- 
tunity now  to  show  that  their  desire  to 
save  the  planet  extends  to  individuals 
within  their  own  country  who  want 
nothing  more  than  personal  freedom. 

Again  Mr.  Hona.  I  thank  you  for 
this  <H}portunlty.  I  know  we  are  going 
to  work  together,  with  many  Members 


of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
unUl  these  prisoners  are  let  go. 

Mr.  HOTZR.  I  thank  Congresswom- 
an  BozB  from  the  State  of  California 
for  her  remarks.  I  point  out  that  she 
was  a  member  of  the  ADL  delegation 
which  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Israel  the  first  part  of  January  1985. 
The  Congiesswoman  wrote  a  letter  to 
all  of  those  with  whom  we  came  In 
ccmtact  in  the  State  of  Israel  in  which 
she  displayed  as  pointed  a  commit- 
ment to  the  continued  struggle  of 
Soviet  Jews  as  I  have  ever  read.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  for  her 
o(»nmltment  and  leadership. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  OalloJ. 

Mr.  GAUiO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  yielding. 

I.  too.  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  indicated,  and.  I  believe,  as 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  indicat- 
ed, have  visited  Israel,  and  I  know  of 
the  complaints  and  the  sensitivity  of 
the  matter  dealing  with  emigrants  not 
being  able  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
number  of  families  omveyed  that  to 
me,  with  a  deep  concern. 

For  Jews  trying  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  1984  was  a  most  disappointing 
year,  with  less  than  900  Soviet  Jews 
permitted  to  leave  in  1984.  compared 
with  81.000  who  emigrated  in  1979.  We 
are  aware  of  at  least  60,000  refuse- 
niks-^ews  who  have  applied  for  visas 
and  were  denied— still  residing  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Coupled  with  their  frus- 
trated attempts  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  entire  Jewish  community 
has  increasingly  been  subjected  to  har- 
assment, loss  of  their  jobs,  arrests,  and 
imprisonment  In  addition,  an  expand- 
ed anti-Semitic  campaign  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  state-oontroUed  press 
in  which  Jews  are  urged  to  deny  their 
Jewish  heritage  and  assimilate  with 
the  cultural  mainstream  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Jews  have  responded  to 
this  persecution  with  unwavering  defi- 
ance and  dignity.  Even  though  they 
are  sure  to  lose  their  jobs,  atm  100.000 
Jews  have  initiated  emigration  proce- 
dures. And.  although  at  great  risk, 
many  Jews  have  joined  privately  with 
their  brethren  to  study  Jewish  rell- 
gUm.  culture,  and  history.  We  know  of 
at  least  four  Hebrew  teachers  who 
have  been  arrested  as  a  result 

Stories  of  the  great  trials  and  tribu- 
lations among  Soviet  Jews  fill  this 
room  today.  Recently,  a  woman  who 
has  been  corresponding  with  a  refuse- 
nlk  family  for  BVt  years,  shared  with 
me  her  most  recent  letter  from  the 
family  of  Alexander  Mariasin,  The 
Mariasins'  struggle  to  emigrate  has 
been  a  prolonged  one  and  is  even  more 
urgent  due  to  his  wife's  life-threaten- 
ing Illness.  In  his  own  words. 

We  pray  to  God  that  ererythlns  oomea 
out  well.  The  yean  of  constant  streH  do  not 
paa  without  coneequenoea.  The  only  thing  I 
ask  la  to  tide  her  over  thla  ordeal  untO  meet- 


tng  her  children.  Alas  ...  the  other  day,  we 
reeelved  a  new  refusal  to  my  appUcatkni, 
the  aoth.  U I  am  not  mistaken. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attenUcm  of  my  colleagues  the  case  of 
the  Kagan  family,  a  "refusenik" 
family  whom  I  have  recently  adopted 
in  an  effort  to  advocate  on  their 
behalf  for  the  right  to  emigrate  frmn 
the  Soviet  Union..  Abram  Kagan.  his 
wife  Svetlana,  and  their  two  children. 
Vadln  and  K^ara.  first  applied  for 
permission  to  emigrate  in  January 
1978.  Their  applicatiims  have  been 
consistently  denied  on  ground  that 
Abram  has  had  contact  with  state  se- 
crets. Abram  Kagan  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  senior  researcher  at  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  and  has 
wcvked  only  in  theoretical  mathemat- 
ica.  Abram  has  published  80  scientific 
papers,  all  appearing  in  "open"  scien- 
tific press.  As  a  well-known  statisti- 
cian, Abram  has  received  several  invi- 
tations to  scientific  meetings  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  never  been 
permitted  to  attend  any  of  these  semi- 
nars nor  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL 

Unfortunately,  the  plight  of  the 
Kagan  family  is  not  unique.  Theirs  is  a 
plight  common  to  all  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  become  victims  of  the  virtual 
standstllll  in  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  behalf  of  the  Kagans  and  all  the 
2.8  million  Jews  that  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expresdng  our  admiration 
for  their  endurance  and  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  their  struggle  as 
well. 

As  oochalrman  of  the  congressional 
caucus  charged  with  monitoring  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  urge  my 
freshmen  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
the  struggle  to  change  these  regretta- 
ble practices  within  the  Soviet  Union 
by  adoptbig  families  and  becoming 
their  links  to  the  world  community. 

As  arms  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  begin, 
attention  Is  once  again  focused  on  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  their  striig- 
gle  for  basie  human  rights.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  we  should  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviets  that  these  human 
rights  violations  are  unacceptable,  and 
as  Secretary  of  State  George  Shults 


We  can  never  let  ounelvea  become  to 
wadded  to  Improvlns  our  relatione  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  turn  a  blind  eye  to  ao- 
tioos  that  undermine  the  very  foundation  of 


By  committing  ourselves  to  this 
principle,  we  may  restore  some  of 
their  hope  that  ha*  been  lost  to  the 
Soviet  Jews  in  their  tireless  struggle 
for  it  to  be  suooessfuL  We  must  act 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  current  sit- 
uation and  with  hope  that  we  can 
make  a  difference  in  the  course  of 
these  unfortunate  eventa. 


Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Oallo]  for  his  statement  today.  I 
know  the  Kagan  family  is  deeply 
moved  by  his  support  and  his  personal 
attention  to  their  partknilar  case.  The 
Kagan  case  dramatizes  the  trauma 
faced  by  literally  thousands  of  families 
In  the  Soviet  Union  who  wish  to  immi- 
grate freely  to  a  land  of  their  choice.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship, from  the  freshman  caucus,  with 
Chxt  Ancnf  8  in  the  coalition. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  DaschlcI. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  jrielding  and  I  commend  him 
with  so  many  others,  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue  and  for  his  deter- 
mined effort  to  bring  this  issue  to  the 
consciousness  of  not  only  the  Congress 
but  the  country  by  taking  out  this  spe- 
cial order  this  afternoon. 
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My  wife  and  I  were  very  fortunate  to 
have  joined  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land and  many  others  on  the  trip  men- 
tioned by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia sponsored  by  ADL.  and  during 
that  time  we  talked  to  an  IsraeU 
teacher  one  night  On  this  evening  we 
talked  late  into  the  night  and  it  was 
really  one  of  my  most  illuminating  ex- 
periences on  the  entire  8-day  trip  that 
we  had  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  His  expe- 
riences brought  the  sUtistics  we  dte 
today  to  life.  His  poignant  stories 
about  Soviet  Jews  underscored  the  ex- 
traordinary importance  of  this  issue. 

But  after  he  shared  his  most  incredi- 
ble experiences  in  assisting  these  per- 
secuted people,  he  had  one  simple 
plea.  That  simple  plea  was  for  this 
country  to  send  the  message  loud  and 
clear  to  both  the  Soviet  Jews  and  to 
their  government  that  this  country 
will  not  accept,  will  not  even  tolerate 
the  devasti^ing  violation  of  human 
righto  occurring  right  now  as  we  speak 
in  this  Chamber. 

That  is  why  I  am  here.  I  am  here  to 
join  in  the  chorus  of  voices  rising  to 
oppose  this  terrible  injustice.  I  am 
here  to  add  to  those  who  say  we  will 
not  stop  until  this  persecution  stops 
and  until  Soviet  Jews  are  free  to  leave. 

1984  marks  the  lowest  point  in 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  past  two  decades.  Only 
898  Soviet  Jews  were '  permitted  to 
leave  the  oounfir  iMt  year,  as  com- 
pared with  more  than  51,000  in  1979. 

1984  also  oroduced  an  accelerated 
campaign  to  isolate  Jewish  refusenik 
activisto  fromTtheir  supporters  In  the 
West,  and  we  are  witnessliig  an  in- 
creadng  number  of  inddences  of  the 
interruption  of  mall  and  telephone 
communication  with  our  Soviet 
friends,  according  to  the  teachers  we 
visited  with  recently.  We  are  learning 
of  the  growing  harassment  of  Western 
travelers  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  au- 
thorities there  as  welL 


Another  tragic  occurrence  this  year 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  series  of 
seven  Jewish  teachers  of  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  culture.  They  have  been  har- 
assed, they  have  beoi  Inutally  beaten, 
they  have  been  arrested  and  inunis- 
oned  on  spurious  charges.  These 
trumped  up  charges  indude  possession 
of  firearms  and  drugs,  allegations  of 
t-^^f-hing  ancient  drug  rituals,  and 
anti-Soviet  propaganda 

All  of  these  actions  against  Jews  snd 
their  supporters  by  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment come  at  an  extronely  critical 
time  as  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  strive  to  establish  a  mu- 
ttudly  beneficial  relationship,  and 
these  abuses  contradict  the  under- 
standing of  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
create  an  air  of  mistrust  which 
hinders  the  resumption  of  a  relati<m- 
shlp  of  confidence  and  good  faith  be- 
tween our  neighbors  and  our  nations. 

We  must,  for  everyone's  sake,  work 
together  to  provide  all  peoples  of  the 
world  with  an  atouMphere  free  from 
religious  persecution  and  full  of  oppor- 
tunity and  liberty. 

So  to  our  tireless  friends  In  Israel,  to 
our  courageous  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  purpose  of  this 
special  order  in  our  message  ought  to 
be  dear.  We,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, hear  you.  We.  the  Members  of 
Congress,  join  you.  We,  the  Members 
of  Congress,  will  not  stop  until  we 
have  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Daschle].  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  us  could  state  better  the  pur- 
pose of  this  special  order  than  he  has 
just  done,  and  I  thank  him  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  norlda  [Mr.  Bn.iiAKis]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Bir.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  BCaryland 
[Mr.  BoTB}  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
am  very  proud  to  be  a  part  of  his  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  had 
the  opportunity  in  recent  weeks  to 
view  a  film  which  aired  on  Soviet  tele- 
vision, the  translated  title  of  which  is 
"The  Mercenaries  and  Their  Accom- 
plices." This  film  is  a  propaganda 
piece  which  seeks  to  portray  Soviet 
Jewish  activisto  ss  troublemakers  cor- 
rupted by  Western  ci4>ltallsm  who 
threaten  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
state.  The  film  indtes  distrust  of  Jews 
by  other  Soviet  dtiaens  by  casting 
doubt  on  their  character  and  loyalty. 

What  the  film  portrays  to  us.  howev- 
er, is  the  frightening  depth  of  official 
Soviet  anti-Semitism.  The  soK»lled 
documentary  Is  stridently  anti-Zionist 
Tragically,  the  Soviet  Unkm  has  escar 
lated  ito  paranoid  religious  persecution 
while  ptfiTi»^i«tfig  ito  equally  paranoid 
emigration  restrictions  against  those 
who  wish  to  escape  this  persecution. 


WhUe  the  film  could  have  ominous 
consequences  for  Soviet  Jewry  in  gen- 
eral, the  individual  Jews  named  and 
pictured  will  surely  suffer  increased 
harassment  and  alloiatlon  from  Soviet 
authorities  as  well  as  fellow  citizens. 
Not  only  must  these  men  and  women 
practice  their  religiim  in  secrecy  azMl 
suffer  the  pahis  of  separation  from 
family  members,  they  must  also  live 
with  the  fear  of  recrimination  and 
abuse  for  being  traitors  and  mercenar- 
ies. 

DeQ>ite  the  burdens  and  dangers 
that  characterize  the  lives  of  Soviet 
Jews,  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  remained  committed 
to  their  religion  and  their  heritage. 
They  will  not  be  cowed  into  silence 
about  or  submission  to  the  religious 
and  cultural  discriminati<m  which  is  so 
obviously  wrong. 

Most  of  us  will  never  face  the  kind 
of  dally  challenges  that  these  men  and 
women  face.  The  risks  of  their  activ- 
ism are  so  very  great,  and  yet.  they  do 
what  they  know  Is  right  and  just 
While  some  of  these  individuals  have 
become  heros  to  us.  there  are  many 
other  iiTuning  heros  whose  names  may 
not  be  as  familiar  but  whose  simple, 
daily  actimis  keep  the  spirit  of  Soviet 
Jewry  alive.  David  Goklfarb  Is  <me 
such  IndlviduaL  Since  1979.  Mr.  Gold- 
f  arb  has  sought  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  his  son. 
He  has  been  denied  an  exit  visa  on  the 
familiar  grounds  that  his  departure 
would  pose  a  threat  to  state  security. 
Common  though  these  grounds  are. 
they  are  fti^^-ming  in  Mr.  Goldfarb's 
case  because  he  was  involved  in  gene 
cloning  research,  but  had  no  security 
dearance  and  no  involvement  with  the 
military.  What  does  this  say  about 
Soviet  activity  in  the  field  of  molecu- 
lar genetics  and  the  importance  Soviet 
authorities  place  on  that  field  as  a 
matter  of  state  security? 

My  letters  to  Mr.  Goldfarb  have 
gone  unanswered.  Tet  I  must  believe 
that  his  spirit  has  not  been  sUenoed. 
We  do  well  to  pay  tribute  here  today 
to  all  the  David  Goldfarbs  of  the 
Soviet  Union  who  continue  to  seek  jus- 
tice in  the  face  of  persecution.  Their 
courage  is.  indeed,  in^iring  to  all  of 
us.  but  perhaps  more  Importantly,  it  is 
Inquiring  to  the  thousands  of  other 
Soviet  dtizens  who  are  also  oppressed 
by  a  regime  which  fears  freedom. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
administration  to  make  use  of  all  ap- 
propriate opportunities  to  raise  the 
issues  of  Jewish  emigration  and  perse- 
cution with  Soviet  authorities.  As  we 
woi^  to  free  the  world  of  the  threat  of 
nudear  war.  let  us  also  worii  to  free 
the  world  of  the  threat  posed  by  intol- 
erance and  hatred.  The  message  of  the 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  inac- 
tion is.  indeed,  complidty.  We  must 
not  be  content  to  remain  silent  when 
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they  have  given  us  the  courage  to 
speak  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  ICaryland 
[Bir.  HoYPi]  for  this  special  order. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Biu- 
iiAKis]  for  his  comments  and  for  his 
compelling  statement. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle],  who.  I  understand,  has  a  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  VLt.  Chairman,  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  is  at  a  critical 
stage  with  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  lowest  level  in 
over  10  years.  In  addition,  we  are  now 
witnessing  violent  attacks  against  Re- 
fusenlks  and  increased  harassment  of 
those  seeking  to  establish  and  main- 
tain contact  with  the  Soviet  Jewish 
population. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  support  of  the  cause 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  As  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Coalition  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  I  feel  a  broad  effort  is  needed 
to  enhance  the  awareness  of  the 
American  people — and  the  world — of 
the  systematic  persecution  of  the 
amaU  Jewish  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  convey  our  concern  at 
every  opportunity  we  get,  including 
United  States-Soviet  negotiations  on 
Issues  of  mutual  concern.  America 
cannot  ignore  the  mistreatment  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews,  as  well  as 
others,  who  are  persecuted  for  their 
beliefs  and  are  virtually  held  hostage 
In  their  own  country. 

I  commend  the  administration's  em- 
phasis on  human  rights  matters  in 
meetings  with  Soviet  leaders  and  urge 
continued  efforts  to  enlist  support 
from  other  governments  in  raising  the 
broad  issues  of  emigration  and  the  vio- 
lations of  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  at 
every  opportunity. 

Our  Government  should  expand  the 
use  of  the  complaint  procedures  of 
international  agencies  as  a  means  of 
focusing  attention  on  persecuted  indi- 
viduals. The  Soviet  policy  of  enforced 
assimilation,  cultural  genocide,  artifi- 
«lal  restrictions  on  emigration,  and 
threatening  Job  security  to  intimidate 
Jews  are  among  the  violations  of  inter- 
national agreements,  and  I  hope  that 
increased  international  debate  will 
help  bring  about  an  end  to  such  prac- 
tices. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  meet  with 
both  Soviet  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  those  seeking  to  emigrate.  The 
Soviet  Government  appears  as  firm  in 
its  resolve  as  do  those  seeking  to  lift 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  Soviet  religious 
persecution.  Soviet  treatment  of  its 
Jewish  minority  must  be  effectively 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  a  continuing 
United  States-Soviet  relationship.  I 
call  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  cooperate  and 
the  recognition  of  these  basic  human 


rights.  This  is  not.  however,  purely  a 
Jewish  issue,  but  an  issue  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  recognized  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  International  Covenant  on 
avU  and  PoliUcal  Rights  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act. 

We  are  resolved  to  continue  pushing 
this  issue  to  the  forefront  of  discus- 
sion and  encourage  our  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PicxLi]  for  his  leadership.  I  know  of 
his  trip  to  Russia,  and  I  know  of  the 
strong  statement  he  made  while  in 
Russia  on  this  matter. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

Mr.  FA2SIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to 
thank  him  and  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxra]  for  taking  the  time  and  giving 
us  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a  very 
crucial  world  issue. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  our 
Govemment  acting  with  real  resolu- 
tion as  regards  to  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly 
in  reference  to  Refusenlks  in  the  con- 
text of  trade  and  in  the  context  of  our 
general  discussions  about  lessening 
world  tensions  in  Geneva. 

I  think  it  is  a  particularly  Important 
element  of  our  foreign  policy,  one  that 
is  bom  out  of  hard  reality  and  the 
background  of  experience  that  tells  us 
that  it  does  bear  fruit;  so  particularly 
basing  that  upon  our  experience  in 
Israel  where  we  heard  firsthand  of  the 
changes  that  can  come  about  in  Soviet 
behavior  through  trade  as  a  linkage.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  laud  this 
administration  at  this  time  for  that 
one  initiative. 

ytr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with  my 
colleagues  to  bring  the  plight  of  thou- 
sands of  politically  oppressed  Soviet 
citizens  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Israel,  sponsored  by  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion Leaigue,  my  colleagues  here  today 
and  I  heard  first  hand  of  the  latest 
wave  of  harassment,  arrests,  and  per- 
secution of  Soviet  Jews. 

We  were  told  of  repeated  acts  of 
anti-Semitism,  attacks  on  Hebrew 
teachers  and  the  like,  all  of  which  sug- 
gests that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
adopted  a  policy  which  is  designed,  at 
a  minimum,  to  stamp  out  any  voice  of 
dissent  by  the  younger  generation  of 
Jewish  activists. 

One  of  those  who  has  suffered  under 
this  new  policy,  which  includes  convic- 
tions on  trumped  up  charges,  is  Yakov 
Levin  of  Odessa.  Mr.  Levin,  a  Hebrew 
teacher,  was  sentenced  last  November 
to  3  years  in  a  labor  camp  for  allegedly 
"circulating  fabrications  known  to  be 


false  which  defame  the  Soviet  state 
and  social  system."  Included  in  eviden- 
tiary materials  presented  against  him 
him  were  Leon  Uiis'  "Exodus,"  and 
writings  by  Vladimir  Jabotinsky, 
which  predate  the  1917  revolution  and 
the  creation  of  the  Soviet  state. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arrest  of 
Yakov  Levin  was  the  product  of  a  con- 
trived set  of  circumstances  to  Justify 
removing  an  outspoken  dissident  from 
the  domestic  scene.  But,  along  with 
the  arrests  and  harassment  of  other 
Jewish  activists,  particularly  Hebrew 
teachers,  this  can  be  viewed  as  part  of 
an  orgajiized  and  concentrated  at- 
tempt by  the  Government  to  destroy 
the  very  remnants,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  what  remains  of  the  Jewish 
educational  sjrstem  and  culture  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  deplorable  thought,  BCr. 
Speaker.  But  one  which  we  must  not 
fail  to  consider  and  speak  out  against, 
regardless  of  how  unthinkable  it  may 
be  to  each  of  us  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Just  like  to  con- 
clude by  thanking  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HoTm]  for  organizing  this 
effort.  And  I  would  like  to  once  again 
recognize  and  thank  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  for  sponsoring  our  trip  to 
Israel.  It  was  an  enjoyable  and  en- 
lightening trip  for  us  all  and  one  that 
I  hope  many  of  our  colleagues  will 
take  advantage  of  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  think 
his  remarks  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  these  ongoing  bontinuing  ef- 
forts, the  linkage  that  can  and  may  be 
present  with  respect  to  these  issues 
and  also  the  bipartisan  and  wide  geo- 
graphical support  throughout  the 
Nation  for  the  concerns  regarding  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  its 
Soviet  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  I  first  of  all  would  like  to 
commend  him  for  holding  this  time  to 
take  out  this  special  order  on  this  cru- 
cial himmn  rights  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
for  their  leadership  in  the  country  and 
in  the  world  in  bringing  this  issue  to 
legislators  throughout  the  world,  par- 
ticularly to  Members  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  sensitiz- 
ing us  to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews, 
showing  us  what  can  be  done  if  we 
work  in  a  bipartisan  and  a  unified 
fashion  to  alleviate  at  least  some  of 
the  suffering  that  they  are  luidergo- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  father  of  the 
modem  Soviet  state.  Nicolai  Lenin, 
once  observed  that  anyone  who  wants 


to  learn  a  language  should  have  a 
teacher  to  teach  him  that  language. 

Yet  in  the  Soviet  Union  today,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Jews  who  seek  to 
teach  the  Hebrew  language  and  pass 
on  the  rich  and  resplendent  culture  of 
Judaism  are  the  targets  of  a  brutal 
crackdown. 

Since  July  of  this  past  year,  four 
well-known  Hebrew  teachers— Alek- 
sandr  Kholmiansky.  Yiili  Edelshtein, 
Yakov  Lenin,  and  Bfark  Nepom- 
niaachy— have  been  arrested  and  con- 
victed on  trumped  up  charges.  Similar- 
ly, six  prominent  Jewish  cultural  ac- 
tivists have  been  convicted  on  equally 
specious  charges.  Their  names  are 
Yakov  Mesh.  Yosif  Berenstein.  Leon- 
ard Shrayer,  Yakov  Rozenberg,  losif 
Zisells.  and  Dan  Shapira.  Just  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cease  its  concentrated  and  systematic 
persecution  of  Hebrew  teachers  and 
cultural  activists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  this  unseemly  trend  could  have 
ominous  implications  for  improved  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
U.SJ8.R.— pervasive  human  rights  vio- 
lations are  stiunbling  blocks  to  closer 
itelations  between  our  two  nations— 
and  is  especially  disturbing  when  cou- 
pled with  the  downturn  in  Jewish  emi- 
gration since  1979. 

On  that  score,  1984  .was  the  worst 
year  since  Jewish  emigration  began. 
Only  896  Jews  were  permitted  to  emi- 
grate last  year,  down  from  over  51.000 
in  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reports  fUtering  back 
to  the  United  States  indicate  that  in 
addition  to  the  wave  of  arrests  and 
convictions,  scores  of  Hebrew  teachers 
have  been  warned  to  stop  teaching 
Hebrew  or  face  severe  pimlshment. 
There  are  reports  of  beatings,  raids. 
Job  loss,  interrogations,  confiscation  of 
religious  articles  and  literature  and 
other  forms  of  harassment. 

A  State  Department  report  dated 
January  29,  1985,  entitled  "The  Soviet 
Crackdown  on  Jewish  Cultural  Activ- 
ists." states  that— 

In  Ute  July  1984,  Soviet  authorities  began 
a  malor,  sustained  crackdown  on  Hebrew 
teachers  and  other  Jewish  cultural  activists 
*  *  *.  The  Department  of  State  has  been 
monitoring  these  disturbing  developments 
with  concern  since  the  crackdown  began  In 
July.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cam- 
paign has  been  oonaciously  directed  by 
Soviet  authorities  to  discredit  and  destroy 
the  revival  of  Jewish  culture  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tbe  methods  used— srrests,  beatings, 
the  planting  of  evidence  and  the  use  of  the 
media  to  slander  refusenik  activists— have 
created  a  renewed  atmosphere  of  crisis  in 
the  Soviet  Jewish  community  and  height- 
ened international  concern  about  what  may 
next  lie  In  store  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  report  also  states  that— 

The  crackdown  on  Hebrew  teachers  and 
Jewish  cultural  activists  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  stepped-up  anti-Semitic  campaign 
in  the  Soviet  media  *  ■  *.  A  program  aired 


in  Moscow  in  November  equated  Zionism 
with  Nazism  and  accused  World  War  U 
Jewish  leaders  of  helping  the  Nazis  round 
up  Jews  for  the  death  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that's  obscene. 

The  diversitmary  activities  of  tbe  offidal- 
ly-sponsoted  "Anti-Zionist  Committee  of 
Soviet  Society"  have  also  been  given  exten- 
sive coverage  recently  in  the  Soviet  press. 

The  State  Department  goes  on  to 
say  that— 

The  VS.  government  deplores  this  accel- 
erating «— wipatyri  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  calls  on  the  Soviet  authorities  to  end 
It  Immediately,  and  urges  them  to  live  up  to 
the  commitments  to  respect  individual 
human  rights  that  they  have  solemnly  un- 
dertaken in  a  whole  aeries  of  accords,  from 
the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
through  tbe  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the 
Concluding  Document  agreed  to  in  1983  In 
Madrid.  We  wiU  be  watching  with  particular 
interest  tbe  results  of  tbe  upcoming  trials  of 
Aleksandr  Kholmiansky  and  Mark  N^tom- 
nlashiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sacred  obligation  of 
governments  to  assure  and  protect 
human  rights  within  their  borders  was 
freely  entered  into  by  the  Soviets  and 
is  therefore,  by  reason  of  these  ac- 
cords and  similar  undertakings,  a 
matter  of  international  law.  Principle 
vn  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  clearly 
states  in  part  that: 

The  participating  States  will  reject 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
including  tbe  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  reli- 
gion. 

They  will  promote  and  encourage  tbe  ef- 
fective exercise  of  civil,  political,  economic, 
social,  cultural  and  other  rights  and  free- 
doms all  of  which  derive  from  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  the  human  person  and  are  essen- 
tial for  his  free  and  full  development. 

Within  this  framework  tbe  participating 
States  will  recognize  and  respect  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  to  profess  and  prac- 
tise, alone  or  in  community  with  others,  re- 
ligion or  belief  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  own  cmiscienoe. 

The  participating  States  on  whose  terri- 
tory national  minorities  exist  will  respect 
the  right  of  persons  belonging  to  such  mi- 
norities to  equality  before  the  law,  will 
afford. them  the  full  opportunity  for  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  fim- 
damental  freedoms  and  wlU,  in  this  manner, 
protect  their  legitimate  interests  In  this 
sphere. 

This  language  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  unambiguously  commits  the  sign- 
ers, including  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
"promote  and  encourage  the  effective 
exercise  *  *  *  (and)  afford  them  the 
fuU  opportunity  for  actual  enjoyment 
of  human  rights."  Clearly.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  word  and  commitment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  to  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  it  cannot  continue  to  deprive 
Soviet  Jews  of  their  basic  human 
rights. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  should 
also  be  noted  here  that  the  current 
mistreatment  of  Soviet  Jews  is  viola- 
tive of  their  own  internal  standards  of 
proper  *  conduct.  Article  52  of  the 
Soviet    Constitution.    "Basic    Rights. 


Freedoms  and  Duties  of  Citizens  of 
the  U.S.S.R..  states: 

Citizens  of  tbe  D.S.SJI.  are  guaranteed 
freedom  of  conscience,  that  Is.  tbe  right  to 
profess  or  not  to  profess  any  religion  and  to 
conduct  religious  worship  or  atheistic  propa- 
ganda. Incitement  of  hostility  or  hatred  on 
religious  grounds  is  prohibited. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  article  46 
states: 

Citizens  of  the  n.8.8Jl.  have  the  right  tc 
enjoy  cultural  benefits.  This  right  is  en- 
sured by  broad  access  to  the  cultural  treas- 
ures of  their  own  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  its  ss^tematic  re- 
pression of  Jews,  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties are  revealing  a  renuuicable  sense 
of  weakness  and  ideological  frailty. 
Given  the  tremendous  military  prow- 
ess of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  enormous 
economic  carMbillty.  and  the  resilience 
of  its  sturdy  peoples,  it  begs  increduli- 
ty that  a  superpower  could  be  so  pre- 
occupied with  trouncing  an  ethnic  mi- 
nority's cultural  heritage  and  lan- 
guage study. 

One  is  prompted  to  inquire  of  the 
Soviet  officials:  Of  what  are  you  so 
afraid?  Why  does  a  small  number  of 
peacefiU.  law-abiding  Jews  intimidate 
you  so? 

Believe  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
looks  on  and  wonders. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
expect  more  from  the  Soviet  Union- 
including  a  higher  standard  of  conduct 
and  an  adherence  to  their  solemn 
vows.  And  you  would  think,  you  would 
hope,  indeed  you  would  exjiect  that 
they,  the  Government  of  i^e  Soviet 
Union,  would  accept  no  less  in  them- 
selves. 
Thx  SovncT  Ckmksowii  ok  Jewish  Cdltob- 

Aj,     Activists— DsTAKTiizirT     or     Stats 

Rkpokt,  jAiruAKT  39. 1985 

In  late  July  1984.  Soviet  authorities  began 
a  major,  sustained  crackdown  on  Hebrew 
teachers  and  other  Jewish  cultural  activists. 
By  the  aoA  of  January  1985,  eleven  activists. 
Including  four  Hebrew  teachers,  had  been 
arrested  and  four  sentenced  to  terms  In 
Soviet  labor  camps.  The  arrests  were  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  searches,  beatings  and 
threats  which  have  sent  ibatik  waves 
through  the  Soviet  Jewish  community. 

The  cndulown  began  with  the  July  36 
arrest  of  Moscow  Hebrew  teacher  Aleksandr 
Kholmlanskiy  in  Bttcmia  on  hooliganism 
charges.  Police  r^wrtedly  located  a  pistol 
and  ammunition  in  a  subsequent  search  of 
his  parents'  Moscow  apartment.  In  early 
S^tember,  his  fellow  Moscow  Hebrew 
teacher,  fully  Edelshtein,  was  arrested 
alter  a  police  search  of  his  apartmoit 
turned  up  narcotics.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  assertions  of  close  relatives  that 
in  both  cases  the  items  were  planted  by  the 
police.  On  December  19,  Edelshtein  was  con- 
victed and  aent«)ced  to  3  years  in  labor 
camp.  Kholmianskiy,  who  is  reportedly  very 
weak  after  a  prolonged  hunger  strike,  is 
scheduled  to  come  to  trial  on  January  31  on 
the  hooliganism  and  weapons  ponesslon 
charges. 

In  addition  to  Moscow,  tbe  crackdown  has 
focxised  on  Jewish  communities  in  the 
Ukraine.  Takov  Levin,  a  Jewish  cultural  ac- 
tivist fitm  Odessa  arrested  In  early  August. 
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wu  Mntenoed  on  November  19  to  three 
yevB  in  prtoon  on  chmrges  of  antl-Sovlet 
■Under.  Hla  alleied  crime  wu  drculaUnt  re- 
llgiouB  materials.  Hla  (ather-ln-law  to  be, 
Mark  Nepomnyaabchly.  waa  arteated  in  Oc- 
tober CO  anti-Soviet  slander  chargea  and  ia 
acheduled  for  trial  on  January  39.  Their 
friend.  Refuaoalk  Takov  Meah.  waa  alao  ar- 
rested in  October  on  trumped-up  chargea  of 
reateUng  arrest.  The  authorities  released 
him  and  dropped  charges  against  him  in  De- 
cember after  he  sustained  life-threatening 
injuries  from  a  beating  administered  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  losif  Berenshteln.  a  Kiev 
Hebrew  teacher,  was  arreated  in  November 
and  sentenoett  to  three  years  in  a  labor 
camp  on  December  10,  alao  for  allegedly  re- 
sisting the  police.  Soon  after  his  conviction 
he  waa  savagely  beaten  and  stabbed  He  suf- 
fered deep  fadal  wounds,  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye  and  is  in  danger  of  loaing  sight  in 
his  second  eye.  Two  other  Ukrainian  Jewish 
activists.  Leonid  Schrder  and  Takov  Roaen- 
berg,  both  from  Chemovtaiy,  were  charged 
in  late  October  with  anti-Soviet  slander. 
Schreier  was  sentenced  to  S  years  in  labor 
camp  on  January  3,  while  Roaenl>erg  re- 
mains imprisoned  awaiting  trlaL 

Leningrad,  home  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  active  Jewlah  communities  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  so  far  beoi  spared  major 
arrests.  With  the  exception  of  Takov  Ooro- 
detakly.  a  leading  activist  who  served  a 
minor  two-month  work  release  sentence  in 
later  summer,  no  one  in  the  activist  coomiu- 
nlty  has  been  arrested.  The  Leningrad  com- 
munity has  not  escaped  major  harassment, 
however.  The  phones  of  Oorodetskly  and 
aeveral  other  actlvlsU  have  been  disconnect- 
ed and  more  than  20  non-acUvist  refuaenik 
families  have  been  caUed  in  by  the  police 
and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  Jobs  if 
they  do  not  itfve  up  their  plans  to  emigrate. 
There  was  alao  a  local  television  program  in 
November  whkdi  identified  several  activlsU 
by  name  and  aocuaed  them  of  engaging  in 
"Zionist"  subversion.  ICany  local  activists 
fear  major  arrests  in  the  near  future.  One, 
Kvgenly  Leln.  has  already  been  threatened 
with  arrest  <m  charges  of  "parasitism." 

The  cra^down  on  Hebrew  teachers  and 
Jewlah  cultural  activists  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  stepped-up  anti-Semitic  campaign 
in  the  Soviet  media.  In  addition  to  the  Loi- 
ingrad  program  dted  above,  a  program  aired 
in  Moscow  in  November  equated  Zionism 
with  Naalsm  and  accused  World  War  n 
Jewish  leaders  of  helping  the  Naais  round 
up  Jews  for  the  death  campa.  The  diversion- 
ary 'activities  of  the  officially-sponsored 
"Anti-Zionist  Committee  of  Soviet  Society" 
have  also  been  given  extensive  coverage  re- 
cently in  the  Soviet  press. 

Following  a  December  free  from  major  ar- 
rests, the  crackdown  regained  momentum  in 
January.  The  arrest  of  Latvian  Jewish  cul- 
tural activist  Vladimir  Frankel  In  Riga  Jan- 
uary 15  had  the  effect  of  spreading  the 
crackdown  beyond  Moscow  and  the  Ukraine. 
Fnnkel  was  charged  with  anti-Soviet  slan- 
der. In  Moscow,  meanwhile,  prominent  ac- 
tivist Dan  Shapiro  was  arrested  on  January 
23  and  alao  charged  with  antl-Sovlet  slan- 
der. PnUce  conducted  numerous  searches  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  arrests  and 
Moscow  authorities  are  repmtedly  planning 
to  arrest  two  more  acUvists,  Dmltrly  Kha- 
ankln  and  Igor  IH'*'**^*'.  who  are  col- 
leagues of  Shapiro'a 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  moni- 
toring these  disturbing  developments  with 
concern  since  the  crackdown  began  In  July. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rampalgn 
has  been  consciously  directed  by  Soviet  au- 


thorities to  discredit  and  destroy  the  revival 
of  Jewish  culture  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
methods  used— arrests,  beatings,  the  plant- 
ing of  evidence  and  the  use  of  the  media  to 
slander  refuaenik  activists  have  created  a 
renewed  atmosphere  of  crisis  in  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community  and  heightened  interna- 
tional concern  about  what  may  next  lie  in 
store  for  Soviet  Jewry.  The  \3&  Oovem- 
ment  deplores  this  accelerating  campaign  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms,  calls  on  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  end  it  immediately, 
and  urges  them  to  live  up  to  the  commit- 
ments to  respect.  Individual  human  rights 
that  they  have  solemnly  undertaken  in  a 
whole  series  of  international  accords,  from 
the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
through  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the 
Concluding  Document  agreed  to  in  1993  at 
Madrid.  We  will  be  watching  with  particular 
interest  the  results  of  the  upcoming  trials  of 
Aleksandr  Kholmlanskly  and  Mark  Nepom- 
niaahchly. 

Morris  B.  Abram.  Chairman  of  The  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  (NCSJ), 
issued  the  following  statement  in  response 
to  a  State  Department  report  which  was  re- 
leased today  documenting  the  arresU  and 
harassment  of  leading  Hebrew  teacher*  and 
cultural  activists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  (NCSJ)  Is  pleased  that.  In  response  to 
our  request  to  Secretary  of  State  Shultx  in  a 
meeting  earlier  this  week,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has.  indeed,  demonstrated  the  VS. 
government's  continuing  concern  with  the 
current  wave  of  persecution  against  Hebrew 
teachers  and  cultural  activists  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  State  Department  document 
confirms  our  analysis  of  the  situation, 
which  was  reported  in  our  19M  annual 
survey  and  preaented  to  Secretary  Shultx 
when  we  met  It  is  clear  that  Soviet  officials 
have  intensified  their  drive  to  eradicate 
Jewish  identity  and  culture  from  Soviet  so- 
ciety. 

"The  arrests  and  imprisonment  of  teach- 
ers is  painful,  not  only  to  the  individuals 
and  their  famillea,  but  alao  inflicts  pain  on 
the  efforts  of  all  Soviet  Jews  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  ties  to  Jewish  religion  and 
culture.  These  teachers  are  the  head  of  a 
corpus  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to 
ntT*— "f**  but  has  failed  to  do  do  except  by 
pemcutlon  and  force.  Coupled  with  severe 
Umltatloos  placed  upon  Jews,  we  see  the 
real  situation— at  a  time  when  it  has  become 
virtually  impossible  for  Jews  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  has  alao  become  increaslrg- 
ly  difficult  to  Uve  as  Jews.  Soviet  authorities 
will  not  succeed,  however,  in  pulverising 
Jewish  Identity  for  those  who  wish  it  nor 
will  they  succeed  in  stopping  the  desire  of 
Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  escape 
anti-Semitism  and  to  live  as  Jews. 

"The  support  of  the  Administration,  as 
evidenced  by  this  new  report  continues  to 
be  welcome.  It  will  demonstrate  to  the  au- 
thorities In  Moscow  that  the  rlghte  of  Jews 
and  others  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  part  of 
the  proceas  of  working  toward  improved  re- 
lations between  our  two  natlona.  The  iasue 
of  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  to  be  repatriat- 
ed to  Israel,  to  be  reunited  with  their  fami- 
llea, and  to  strengthen  Jewish  life  is  not  Just 
a  Jewish  issue.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern 
throughout  the  United  Statea." 

Mr.  HOYI31.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jeraey  for 
his  statement  and  for  his  ongoing 
leadership  tn  the  commission  on  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  on  the  floor 


of  this  House  on  a  continuing  basts  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  who  I 
understand  has  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
yielding. 

I  have  got  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  we  read  in  the  papers  today  the 
media  pointing  out  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  seem  to  work  to- 
gether in  terms  of  our  oonoem  about 
Soviet  activity  in  Afghanistan. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  do  not  see 
much  written  about  is  the  tremendous 
bipartisan  support  that  is  involved  in 
our  concern  about  the  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  Jews  and  also  our  strong  sup- 
port in  calling  for  the  release  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
for  all  refusenlks  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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And  I  raised  the  issue  during  the 
spedal  order  for  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
whether  it  matters  for  Congress  to  get 
together  here  in  the  Chamber,  and  to 
raise  the  .issue  again  and  again  about 
human  rights;  does  it  make  a  differ- 
ence? 

I  said  at  the  time  that  two  constitu- 
ents of  mine  had  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  and  met  with  a  number  of  re- 
fusenlks. The  refusenlks  told  them 
that  in  fact  it  does  matter,  and  I  came 
to  the  floor  that  day  and  said  that  it 
did. 

I  had  the  opportunity  in  December. 
as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
knows,  to  visit  in  Israel  with  Mis. 
Shcharansky,  Anatoly's  wife.  Avltal 
Shcharansky.  I  was  having  lunch  with 
her.  and  I  asked  her  if  there  was  any- 
thing I  could  do.  She  said  there  cer- 
tainly is;  you  can  keep  raising  your 
voice  in  Congress  on  behalf  of  my  hus- 
band, and  told  me  she  was  coming  to 
America  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  Issue 
with  American  officials  on  the  eve  of 
the  talks  in  Geneva. 

I  told  Mrs.  Shcharansky  that  I 
would  do  my  best  woi^  in  trjdhg  to  put 
my  colleagues  together  for  a  news  con- 
ference here  on  C^jitol  HlU  in  an 
effort  to  show  our  support  for  her 
husband  and  for  political  prisoners 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

She  and  I  traveled  together  from 
Israel  here  to  the  Capitol.  I  must  say 
that  Speaker  OTfrnx's  office  was  very 
helpful  to  me  in  terms  of  trying  to 
generate  bipartisan  support  and  great 
activity  on  behalf  of  all  the  Members 
of  Congress  on  Mrs.  Shcharansky's 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  her  husband. 

We  had  a  press  conference  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol;  we  had  tremen- 
dous bipartisan  support  with  Mr. 
Lahtos  and  tb.  Portbr.  and  also  in- 
volving the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

We  also  circulated  letters  within  the 
Congress,  written  both  to  Mr.  Cher- 


nenko  and  Secretary  Shults.  The 
ShultK  letter  expressing  our  concern 
that  the  issue  of  human  rights  be 
raised  during  the  talks  in  Oeneva  and 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Chemenko  inquiring 
about  the  health  of  Mr.  Shcharansky, 
who  at  the  time  was  reported  ill;  but 
no  one  had  had  contact  with  him.  and 
we  asked  them  not  only  to  report  on 
the  health  of  Mr.  Shcharansky  but 
also  to  release  him,  scMuetl^ng  that  we 
all  believe  ought  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  Shcharansky  left  Washington, 
went  to  Geneva,  was  involved  over 
there  is  several  activities  on  behalf  of 
her  husband  and  other  political  pris- 
oners; refusenlks  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  guess  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
as  Mr.  GiLMAH  reported  earlier.  Mr. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  mother  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Anatoly. 

Although  tUs  health  is  not  as  good 
as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  and  that 
comes  from  a  direct  result  of  his  im- 
prisonment, it  is  clear,  though,  that  he 
is  in  high  spirits  and  he  is  nothing  but 
buoyed  by  the  activity  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress on  his  behalf. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Avital 
Shcharansky,  Anatoly's  wife,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  it  today. 

The  letter  follows: 

JxaUSALXM. 

JanvarH  n,  19S5. 
Congressman  Jorr  R.  Kasich. 
Houae  of  Repraentattva,    U.S.    Congress. 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAX  CoiroxxssifAii  Kasich:  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  hus- 
band Anatoly  and  other  Prisoners  of  Con- 
sdenoe  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  initiative 
and  enthusiasm  you  have  devoted  to  their 
cause.  The  voice  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  expressed  in  the 
letters  sent  to  Secretary  Shultx  and  Presi- 
dent Chemenko,  and  in  the  press  confer- 
ence held  on  the  Capitol  steps,  played  a 
major  role  in  the  positive  developments  that 
have  followed  the  Oeneva  discussions.  Tour 
part  in  organizing  the  members  of  Congress 
in  these  efforts  was  decisive. 

The  voice  of  the  Congress  must  continue 
to  be  heard.  The  positive  Soviet  response  to 
your  efforts  indicates  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities recognize  the  Importance  of  con- 
gressional opinion  on  issues  affecting  bilat- 
eral relations  snd  are  willing  to  adjust  their 
positions  in  response  to  congressional  ac- 
tions. I  am  confident  that,  in  the  light  of 
this,  the  United  States  Congress  win  redou- 
ble its  efforts  to  attain  the  release  of  all 
Prisoners  of  Zlon  and.  of  course,  my  hus- 
band Anatoly  amongst  them,  and  that  you. 
personally,  will  continue  to  devote  your 
thoughts  and  energy  to  a  cause  in  which 
they  have  proven  so  effective. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AVITAL  SBCHAXAIISKT. 

This  message  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  see  fit  to  participate  in 
the  special  orders,  in  the  press  confer- 
ences, in  the  efforts  to  raise  the  issue 
within  this  country  and  directly  to 
Soviet  authorities  has  an  effect.  These 
special  orders  are  well  worth  it.  All  of 
our  efforts  are  well  worth  it,  and  it 
comes  from  someone  who  is  about  as 
great  an  expert  on  Soviet  internal  poli- 


des  as  it  affects  the  prisoners  of  Zion. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  perhapg  the 
moat  celebrated  Soviet  diagldent's  wife. 

I  think  that  is  good  enougli  for  all  of 
us,  and  I  think  our  voices  ought  to  be 
loud  and  clear,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
HoTBi]  and  assure  him  that  I.  myaelf. 
have  raised  this  issue  with  the  Presi- 
dent himself  about  whether  the 
United  States  would  omtinue  to  link 
human  rii^ts  with  arms  oontroL 

Of  course,  someone  who  has  assured 
Mrr  Shcharansky,  President  Reagan 
has  said  clearly  that  while  we  do  not 
want  this  to  be  on  the  front  page  of 
the  newq>i4>er8,  we  think  that  effec- 
tive, behind-the-scenes  negoUattCHis  on 
behalf  of  political  prisoners  and  (m 
behalf  of  the  human  rights  cause  can 
be  very  effective,  and  that  his  adminis- 
tration will  not  ignore  any  opportuni- 
ty in  any  meeting,  anyplace,  any- 
where, in  an  effort  to  raise  the  issue  of 
human  rights  and  to  gain  the  freedom 
of  political  prisoners  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hotsr]  for 
this  special  order,  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  contribute. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  again  congratulate  him 
on  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews 
when  Avital  Shcharansky  visited  our 
country  just  recently.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  of  woridng  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  think  it 
was  extronely  m>propriate  that  he 
read  the  letter  of  Avital  Shcharansky 
to  show  the  effectiveness  of  these  on- 
going efforts.  It  is  critical  that  the 
Congress,  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
continue  in  their  commitment  to  raise 
this  issue  and  continue  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviets  to  change  their 
policies  with  regard  to  human  rights. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  for  his  comments. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  delegation  sponsored  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  which  I 
spoke  earlier,  the  gentleman  from 
CalifomUi,  Congressman  Coklho. 

Mi.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  BCaryland  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  want  to  compliment  you  for 
having  this  special  order  on  an  issue 
that  I  think  much  of  the  American 
public  does  not  imderstand  what  is 
going  on  here:  A  very  basic  tragedy  in 
the  way  that  the  Russians  are  Seating 
a  group  of  people;  denying  them  their 
twsic  freedoms,  but  not  only  that,  ac- 
cusing them  of  things  that  never  oc- 
curred and  going  further;  imprisoning 
them,  and  as  a  result,  many  of  these 
people  ending  up  physically  damaged 
as  the  result  of  the  treatment  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  given  thou. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  today  to 
speak  on  betuOf  of  human  rights. 
More  specifically,  I  wish  to  talk  about 
the  plight  of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 


who  may  not  freely  practice  their 
faith  in  their  homeland,  nor  emigrate 
to  Israel  The  Soviet  Government  has 
paralyzed  Jewish  emigration  and  is 
now  trsrlng  to  eradicate  Judaism  in  the 
Soviet  Unl<m.  Jewish  refusenlks  are 
continually  harasied  by  the  authori- 
ties. Many  lose  th^  Jobs.  Anti-Semi- 
tism is  rampant,  with  the  Soviet  press 
acraising  Jews  of  anti-Soviet  behavior 
and  linking  Judaism  with  drug  use. 

One  victim  of  this  outrageous  policy 
is  Yuli  Edelshtein,  a  longtime  refuae- 
nik and  a  prominent  Hebrew  teacher 
fran  Moscow.  On  December  19  he  was 
ccmvlcted  <m  a  drug  possession  charge 
to  3  years  in  a  Soviet  labor  prison.  He 
was  originally  arrested  on  September 
4,  when  the  KOB  searched  his  home. 
No  f  omtal  charges  of  drug  possession 
were  made  at  that  time,  althougli 
many  religious  articles,  including 
Bibles  and  Hebrew  botAs,  were  confis- 
cated. Officials  later  alleged  that 
asAvan  was  found  in  the  search,  and 
Edelshtein  was  convicted  on  that 
bads.  Aifparently  it  is  annmon  prac- 
tioe  to  use  either  drug  possession  or 
"anti-Soviet  behavior"  charges  to  har- 
rass  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community. 
"Parasitism"  is  another  common 
charge,  i^iplled  to  those  who  do  not 
work,  regardless  of  why  or  how  they 
lost  their  Jobs. 

Pri<»-  to  his  arrest  Yuli  Eddshtein 
was  refused  permisrion  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  cm  the  grounds  that  his  father 
had  access  to  "secret  materials."  This, 
however,  was  a  transparatt  attempt  to 
Justify  the  Soviet  policy  preventing 
Jewish  emigration.  Ildelshtein  had  not 
spolcen  to  his  father  for  more  than  20 
years.  Obviously  his  real  crime  was  not 
the  possession  of  drugs,  but  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Soviet  way  of  life  and  the 
desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  where  he 
could  practice  his  faith  freely.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  Jewish 
culture  and  language  made  Edelshtein 
a  leader  in  the  Jewish  community,  and 
a  target  for  harassment  by  govern- 
ment officials. 

Mr.  I%>eaker.  we  cannot  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  as  Soviet  authorities  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Jewish  culture  and 
religion.  We  must  conununicate  our 
support  to  those  who  refuse  to  re- 
nounce their  religious  and  cultural 
heritage.  Peiiiaps  we  can  help  to  stop 
the  destruction  of  lives  and  families. 
We  must  at  least  try.  I,  myself,  have 
already  written,  in  protest  of  the 
treatment  of  Yuli  Edelshtein.  to  the 
Soviet  authorities.  As  official  harrass- 
ment  of  Soviet  Jews  omttnues,  and  be- 
comes more  pronoimced,  so  must  our 
opposition,  both  public  and  private, 
continue  and  grow.  Hopefully  our  ef- 
forts and  the  courage  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  will  someday  put  an  end  to  the 
mmatorium  on  Jewish  emigration  and 
the  official  policy  of  anti-Semitism 
now  present  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Asaln  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  for  not  only 
the  special  order  today,  but  his  out- 
spoken support  for  the  cause  of  the  re- 
f  usen^.  This  is  something  that  many 
of  us  will  look  back  and  say  that  not 
only  was  it  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  it 
was  the  Just  thing  to  do.  Hopefully, 
many  others  will  Join  the  gentleman 
in  his  effort. 

Bfr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CoclhoI.  I  ob- 
serve that  on  our  recent  trip  to  Israel 
there  was  no  person  in  our  delegation 
or  in  my  opinion  in  Congress  who  has 
traveled  about  the  country  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  at  large  any  more  than  has  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CosLBOl.  I  congratulate  him  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hotcr].  for  yielding 
and  commend  him  for  coordinating 
today's  special  order  in  supix>rt  of  the 
spirit  and  defiance  of  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  emigration  and  Justice  at 
home  even  in  the  face  of  persecution.  I 
would  also  like  to  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
proposed  time  to  address  this  impor- 
tant issue.  I  want  to  particularly 
thank  all  those  associated  with  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  who  helped 
me  realize  the  feelings  of  a  struggling, 
new  nation. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
great  Nation  states  that— 

Congress  shall  nuke  no  law  respecting  an 
esUbllshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Oovemment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Fortunately,  and  we  hope  and  pray 
eternally,  as  citizens  of  the  free  socie- 
ty of  the  United  States,  we  all  benefit 
from  these  few  lines. 

Today,  as  we  stand  here,  we  cannot 
possibly  deny  that  we  are  thankful  for 
those  rights,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
take  them  for  granted.  For  today,  we 
choose  to  sound  the  alarm  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  stand  in  defiance 
of  the  persecution,  repression,  and  dis- 
regard for  human  rights  and  liberties 
which  run  rampant  in  that  nation's  so- 
ciety. Likewise,  today,  we  choose  to 
ally  ourselves  with  those  members  of 
Soviet  society  who  continue  to  face  up 
to  those  systematic  attacks,  even 
armed  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
end  result  shall  only  mean  personal 
tragedy. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  agonizingly  little  that  we  may 
hope  to  do  today  about  the  serious  de- 
velopments affecting  Soviet  Jewry. 
Perhaps,  we  convene  today  only  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  be  recognized  as 


people  who  will  not  Ignore  the  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews,  who  will  not 
stand  by  quietly  while  others  fight  for 
fundamental  liberties,  who  do  not 
sanction  the  steadily  worsening  situa- 
tion of  anti-Semitism  to  which  we  are 
now  witnesses.  We  all  know  about  the 
desperate  emigration  situation  with 
which  many  Soviet  Jews  are  faced— al- 
though approximately  10  percent,  or 
260.000,  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Jewish 
population  left  the  coimtry  between 
1968  and  1981.  only  896  managed  to 
get  out  last  year.  Likewise,  we  are 
aware  of  the  coimtless  others  who 
have  indicated  their  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  by  initiating  the  process 
of  applying  for  a  visa. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  emi- 
gration, an  even  greater  threat.  anti- 
Semitism,  has  developed.  We  already 
know  that  Soviet  policy  affects  Jewish 
religious  practices— teaching  religion 
to  persons  imder  18  is  illegal,  there  are 
no  seminaries  in  the  U.S.SJI.  to  train 
rabbis,  and  Jewish  religious  texts  and 
ritual  objects  are  not  produced  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  also  know  that 
teaching  Hebrew  is  not  recognized  by 
Soviet  authorities  as  a  legitimate  pro- 
fession, and  that  the  language  may 
not  be  taught  or  studied  by  Jews,  al- 
though it  is  available  to  certain  non- 
Jewish  citizens.  Should  these  facts  not 
be  sufficient  enough  to  impress  upon 
us  the  great  oppression  which  many 
Soviet  Jews  must  face,  the  recent  wave 
of  anti-Jewish  attacks  on  Hebrew 
teachers  should  serve  as  adequate 
proof. 

As  early  as  July  26,  1984.  the  Soviet 
crackdown  on  Jewish  cultural  activi- 
ties began  with  the  arrest  of  Moscow 
Hebrew  teacher  Aleksandr  Khol- 
miansky  on  the  charges  of  hooligan- 
ism. Following  a  search  of  the  home 
Kholmlansky  shared  with  his  parents, 
authorities  elevated  his  charge  to 
"weapons  possession."  claiming  to 
have  found  a  gun  and  ammunition  on 
the  premises.  A  close  friend  of  Khol- 
mlansky's.  also  a  Moscow  Hebrew 
teacher.  Yully  Edelshtein,  was  arrest- 
ed after  a  police  search  of  his  apart- 
ment turned  up  narcotics.  On  January 
29,  1985,  a  State  Department  report 
revealed  that  "there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  assertions  of  close  relatives 
that  in  both  cases  the  items  were 
planted  by  the  police." 

Frankly,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
stand  here  for  hours  reiterating  a 
number  of  similar  stories  which  reveal 
that,  in  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
making  a  concentrated  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  remnants  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion and  culture.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental threat  which  such  Judicial 
action  represents.  In  this  case,  it  is  not 
only  the  personal  welfare  of  the  indi- 
viduals which  is  at  stake,  but  the 
larger,  more  devastating  threat  lies  in 
the  apparent  Intentions  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  indict  not  only  the  individ- 
uals  on   trial,   but   Jewish   tradition 
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itself.  We  are  witnessing,  therefore, 
the  gradual  deterioration  and  near  ex- 
tinction of  an  Institutional  form  of 
cultural  and  religious  life. 

This  is  the  situation  to  which  each 
and  every  one  of  us  must  be  attuned. 
In  so  doing,  we  may  choose  either  to 
turn  our  heads  in  abeyance,  or  we  may 
voice  our  disappointment  and  near 
contempt  for  the  inhumane  and 
unjust  activities  to  which  we  are  all 
observers.  Today.  I  have  chosen  to 
foUow  the  second  route.  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues here  on  the  floor  of  this  great 
institution  not  only  to  rebuke  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  denial  of  fimda- 
mental  human  rights,  but  also  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  those  individuals 
who  have  chosen  to  fight  for  those 
rights.  Rejecting  the  persistent  as- 
saults on  their  dignity,  refusing  to  re- 
nounce their  Jewish  identification, 
and  observing  the  religion,  language, 
history,  and  culture  for  which  their 
predecessors  have  ■  continuously 
fought,  those  individuals  deserve  our 
full  support  and  our  highest  praise.  As 
their  counterparts  in  other  countries 
of  the  world  struggle  to  maintain  their 
historic  identities,  so  too  do  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
fight  for  the  right  to  preserve  what 
litUe  they  have  left. 

I  have  recently  witnessed  the  true 
strength  of  the  Jewish  heritage,  reli- 
gious and  cultural  life,  as  a  guest  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  on  a 
firsthand  basis.  During  my  first  an^ 
recent  trip  to  Israel.  I  observed  the 
lifestyle  of  a  people  who  have  for  far 
too  long  been  the  victims  of  harsh 
human  rights  abuses.  A  people  who 
have  continued  to  rally  agdnst  the 
pulverization  of  their  institutional  life 
and  the  near  obliteration  of  their  very 
consciousness,  a  people  who  refuse  to 
stop  fighting  until  their  existence  is 
assured.  We  visited  with  the  highest 
government  leaders,  the  educational 
leaders,  and  rubbed  shoulders  with  the 
regular  people  on  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Israel  which  I  saw  is  an 
Israel  of  democracy.  This  great  demo- 
cratic nation  is  one  of  which  we  may 
be  proud,  a  brotherhood  in  which  we 
should  be  proud  to  render  our  assist- 
ance. 

It  does  not  surprise  me  that  many 
Soviet  Jews  hope  to  someday  emigrate 
to  Israel,  where  they  can  freely  prac- 
tice their  traditional  lifestyles.  Howev- 
er, even  if  we  surmise  that  what  Soviet 
Jewish  commimities  want  is  to  rees- 
tablish and  renovate  their  oppressed 
culture,  then  why  should  they  not  be 
allowed  that  right?  Why  should  they 
not  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  right  to 
stay  and  live  the  way  they  want,  to 
exist  as  a  cultural  entity.  If  this  is  in 
fact  favorable  to  many  Soviet  Jews, 
then  it  is  up  to  us  to  implore  the 
Soviet  Union  for  denying  this  right, 
and  for  continuing  an  unconscionable 


persecution  of  each  and  every  Jewish 
citizen  of  that  nation. 

Today.  I  hail  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Jews  in  their  fight  to  maintJiin 
their  identities.  I  stand  behind  each 
and  everyone  of  them  as  they  struggle 
to  preserve  what  little  they  have.  I 
stand  behind  you,  Aleksandr  Khol- 
mlansky, as  you  serve  your  18  months 
in  a  labor  camp,  I  stand  behind  you. 
Tuli  Edelshtein.  as  you  are  sent  to 
labor  camp  for  3  years.  And  I  stand 
behind  all  of  you  who  shall  continue 
to  be  made  victims  of  systematic 
threats,  searches,  and  false  arrests.  Let 
us  make  it  clear  that  we  will  not  rest 
until  the  Soviet  Jews  can  truly  feel 
free  to  live  and  worship  in  peace. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
religious  and  cultural  oppression  of 
Soviet  Jews,  including  officially  sanc- 
tioned anti-Semitism  and  the  denial  of 
virtually  all  emigration  visas,  is  a  cruel 
violation  of  any  standard  of  human 
rights,  and  is.  and  should  be.  a  major 
impediment  to  improved  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  increase  of  anti-Zi- 
onist propaganda  and  the  growing  vio- 
lence agsinst  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
all  of  us  in  this  House,  and  to  all 
Americans  who  treasure  the  religious 
liberty  we  enjoy  in  this  coimtry. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  it  is  vitally  in- 
portant  for  us  Members  of  Congress  to 
speak  out  en  bloc  on  this  issue,  so  that 
this  House  can  underscore  for  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  the  importance  we 
attach  to  the  treatment  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Jewish  citizens.  Concern  for 
the  physical,  psychological,  and  cul- 
tural well-being  of  Soviet  Jews  tran- 
scends religious  and  ethnic  differ- 
ences. I  think  it  is  tremendously  im- 
portant for  the  Soviet  Oovemment  to 
realize  how  deep  that  concern  is  and 
that  it  is  not  only  Jewish  Americans 
who  are  disturt>ed  by  the  increase  of 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  virtual  cessation  of  emigration. 

The  barriers  within  the  Soviet 
Union  that  prevent  Jews  from  practic- 
ing their  religion  and  celebrating  their 
heritage  are  an  outrage  and  an  affront 
to  humanity.  It  is  degrading  to  the 
point  of  being  inhumane  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  make  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  a  crime;  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine a  more  cruel  assault  upon  religious 
liberty. 

The  Soviet  Oovemment's  repression 
of  its  Jewish  citizens  is  a  cynical  viola- 
tion of  the  Helslnld  accords,  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory.  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment wlD  consider  very  carefully  our 
statements  in  this  special  order.  The 
expression  of  support  for  Soviet  Jewry 
unites  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
conservatives  and  liberals.  Commit- 
ment to  human  rights  is  a  fundamen- 
tal belief  which  does  not  know  parti- 
san differences. 


I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging 
President  Reagan  to  convey  to  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  the  conviction  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  the  of- 
ficial harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
deprivation  of  basic  human  rights 
must  end.  I  have  Joined  in  this  special 
order  because  I  want  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment to  know  how  we  respect  and 
value  the  tremendous  courage  which 
Soviet  Jews  are  continuing  to  show 
every  day  in  their  insistence  upon 
their  fundamental  right  to  practice 
their  religion  and  to  honor  their  reli- 
gious and  cultural  heritage. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  sponsoring 
this  bipartisan  special  order  and  I  Join 
with  them  in  solidarity  with  Soviet 
Jewry, 


D  1400 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoric  [lifr.  Fish]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Before  proceeding,  I  Just 
want  to  express  my  congratulations  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentlonan  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hotcr],  for  initiating 
this  very  important  special  order,  and 
I  am  happy  to  take  this  time  to  follow 
his  hour  so  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
wish  to  participate  wlU  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mouhari]. 

Mr.  MOLINARL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  coUeagues  a  personal  experi- 
ence that  I  had.  which  I  think  sheds  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject  that 
we  are  talking  about  today,  this  very 
important  subject. 

I  was  finishing  my  f frst  year  in  Con- 
gress about  the  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  now  famous  zero- 
zero  option.  And  I  sent  a  letter  to  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin  asking  him  and  his 
country  to  Join  us  in  this  partnership 
for  peace  and  to  stop  the  deployment 
of  nuclear  missiles.  Surprisingly,  one 
of  the  representatives  from  the  Am- 
bassador's office  came  to  my  office  on 
Thanksgiving  eve— we  had  but  a  skele- 
ton force  there— and  said  that  the 
First  Secretary  wanted  to  see  me.  We 
made  an  appointment,  and  I  subse- 
quently had  a  meeting  for  aliout  IVt 
hours  with  Mr.  Chetverlkov.  At  least 
he  was  then.  He  may  be  today.  But  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  during  that  dialog  from  time  to 
time  I  would  ask  him  why  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  permit  more  of  the 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate.  He  became  in- 
censed, enraged.  His  face  reddened 
visibly.  And  he  said,  "What  business  is 
it  of  yours?" 

And  when  we  got  on  to  other  sub- 
jects, he  calmed  down,  but  every  time 


I  brought  the  subject  back  to  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews,  he  was  en- 
raged. 

And  I  thought  to  myself.  What 
manner  of  people  are  we  dealing  with? 

When  you  think  about  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  this  country,  the 
United  States,  are  in  competition 
throughout  the  world,  the  bank  of 
world  opinion,  so  to  speak,  it  is  hard  to 
tmderstand.  at  least  for  this  Member, 
why  the  Soviet  Union  wotild  maintain 
this  attitude  of  repression. 

Is  that  not  the  wrong  signal  to  send 
out  to  the  world,  the  world  that  you 
are  seeldng  to  expand  your  influence 
in? 

To  this  day  I  think  that  it  hurts 
whatever  ambitious  goals  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  throughout  the 
world.  Certainly  any  country  that  is 
seeking  more  than  normal  aid  and  as- 
sistance would  have  to  wonder  about 
allowing  the  Soviets  to  have  too  great 
an  influence  In  their  country,  knowing 
what  happens  behind  their  own  Iron 
Ctirtain. 

Well.  I  think  those  of  us  who  have 
attempted  to  study  the  minds  of  the 
Soviets  and  to  try  to  understand  them 
have  difficulty  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  very  difficult  to  understand. 
But  I  think  one  thing  comes  out  of  all 
of  this,  one  thing  is  very  clear,  and 
that  is  that  when  they  make  up  their 
minds  not  to  allow  people  to  have  even 
the  basic  religious  freedom,  then  I 
think  we  Imow  what  we  can  expect 
when  we  attempt  to  bargain  with 
them  in  any  area,  in  any  area  whatso- 
ever. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoiit  [Mr.  Fish],  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hotxr],  and 
others,  that  by  this  exercise  today— 
this  is  I  think  the  15th  year  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  to  the  floor  in  special 
orders  to  try  to  send  this  message  out. 
and  the  message  I  tried  to  convey  to 
Mr.  Chetverlkov  that  day  in  my  office, 
if  you  were  to  open  the  doors  and 
allow  the  Soviet  Jews  to  leave  and  to 
go  to  the  country  of  their  choice,  you 
would  be  helping  yourselves  and  your 
causes  and  your  own  propaganda,  as 
well  as  enlisting  the  support  of  the 
world  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  crucial  time  in 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  special  tribute  to 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  Justice  in  their 
country  and  the  right  to  emigrate 
abroad.  I  believe  it  is  particularly  fit- 
ting for  us  to  pay  this  tribute  in  recog- 
nition of  their  indomitable  spirit  and 
imwavering  defiance  in  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous persecution.  So  many  of 
these  individuals  show  their  spirit 
every  day  in  ways  we  must  admire  and 
respect. 

As  you  know,  the  Soviets  have  inten- 
sified their  anti-Semitic  and  anti-2Uon- 
ist  propaganda  campaigns  in  their  at- 
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tempt  to  break  the  spirit  of  Soviet 
Jews.  They  have  continuously  violated 
the  right  to  free  emigration  as  guaran- 
teed under  the  Helsinki  accords,  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  and  other  international  agree- 
ments to  which  they  are  signators. 

The  number  of  Soviet  Jews  allowed 
to  emigrate  has  continuously  de- 
creased since  its  peak  in  1979.  The 
combined  total  of  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last  4 
years  was  less  than  the  year  1979 
alone.  In  1979.  51.320  Soviet  Jews  were 
allowed  to  emigrate,  while  the  total  of 
Jewish  emigrates  from  1980  to  1984 
was  merely  35.817.  In  1984  alone,  only 
896  Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave.  This  is  the  lowest  amount  for  1 
year  since  the  sixties.  Despite  these 
figures,  supplied  by  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  the  spirit  of 
Soviet  Jews  remains  optimistic. 

Aleksandr  Paritsky.  a  former  Prison- 
er of  Conscience  whom  I  have  adopt- 
ed, and  his  family  truly  represent  that 
spirit.  Mr.  Paritsky  was  released  from 
a  labor  camp  in  August  1984  after 
serving  3  years  for  allegedly  circiilat- 
ing  material  that  defamed  the  Soviet 
state.  Mr.  Paritsky  is  still  opimistic 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  emigrate 
and  rejoin  his  brother  in  Israel. 

I  would  like  to  include  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Paritsky  family's  ordeal 
in  the  Rbcord  so  that  others  can  see 
the  suffering  brought  upon  one 
family. 

Mr.  Paritsky.  an  electrical  engineer,  his 
wife.  Pollna.  a  structural  engineer,  and  his 
two  children,  Dorina  age  eighteen  and  Anna 
age  thirteen,  have  continually  been  har- 
assed by  the  KOB  since  they  first  applied  to 
emigrate  In  1976.  Information  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  Paritsky  family  was  given 
by  the  Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry. 

The  harassmenU  by  the  KOB  were  In 
many  different  forms.  Their  apartment  was 
searched  and  they  were  the  subject  of  slan- 
derous articles  In  the  Soviet  press  and 
threatened  with  arrest.  Their  daughters 
have  been  teased  and  ridiculed  at  school  by 
both  teachers  and  schoolmates.  Yet  despite 
this  persecution,  the  Paritsky's  have  contin- 
ued to  participate  In  many  Jewish  activities. 
They  organfased  seminars  on  Jewish  culture. 
history  and  Hebrew  language.  They  also 
worked  to  establish  a  monument  at  Babl 
Yar  in  memory  of  the  nearly  34,000  Jews 
killed  there  by  Nazis  in  September.  1941.  In 
addition,  Aleksandr  taught  history  at  the 
unofficial  "Jewish  University  of  Kharkov." 
The  Jewish  University  held  science  and 
Jewish  studies  seminars  for  refuseniks  who 
were  expelled  from  their  universities  after 
applying  to  emigrate. 

On  January  28.  1981.  Aleksandr's  title  of 
"Candidate  of  Technical  Sciences"  (PhD 
equivalent)  was  revoked  because  of  alleged 
"anti-patriotic  activity."  That  April,  the 
Paritskys  were  again  refused  permission  to 
emigrate.  In  June,  Aleksandr  was  informed 
that  he  was  considered  a  "seciuity  risk"  and 
would  not  be  permitted  to  emigrate. 

Aleksandr  Paritsky  was  arrested  on 
Atigiist  38,  1981.  He  was  sentenced  to  serve 
three  years  in  a  labor  camp  because  he  al- 
legedly circulated  "fabrications  known  to  be 


false  which  defame  the  Soviet  sUte  and 
social  system."  Before  the  arrest,  the  Par- 
itsky apartment  was  searched  and  a 
Hebrew-Russian  dictionary,  a  Bible,  a  Hag- 
■adah.  and  English  magaiine,  some  assorted 
Hebrew  books,  a  "work  record"  booklet,  and 
Aleksandr's  diploma  were  confiscated. 

In  October  1981.  Pollna  went  to  Moscow 
with  appeals  regarding  her  husband.  On  her 
way  there,  she  was  taken  off  the  train  and 
searched,  and  the  letters  she  was  carrying 
were  confiscated.  Later.  Pollna  was  threat- 
ened with  arrest  on  the  same  charges  as  her 
husband. 

During  the  summer  of  1982.  Pollna  at- 
tempted to  move  closer  to  the  Vydrino  labor 
camp  in  order  to  be  near  Aleksandr,  but 
Soviet  authorities  warned  her  that  she 
would  lose  her  "propiska."  residency  permit, 
for  her  home  in  Kharkov  if  she  remained  in 
Vydrino.  The  camp,  not  far  from  the  Mon- 
golian border,  is  over  3,000  miles  from  Khar- 
kov. She  was  further  Informed  that  the  Par- 
itsky family  would  not  receive  an  exit  visa 
untU  at  least  1990. 

In  the  labor  camp,  Aleksandr  was  ordered 
to  work  12  hours  a  day,  even  though  he  suf- 
fered from  high  blood  pressure,  and  fainted 
twice  while  working.  In  June  of  1982,  au- 
thorities demanded  that  Aleksandr  publicly 
recant  his  "crimes",  but  refused.  In  Septem- 
ber, he  suffered  a  series  of  heart  spasms 
while  working  in  the  labor  camp.  Prison  au- 
thorities maintained  that  Aleksandr  simply 
refused  to  work  and  repeatedly  confined 
him  to  a  punitive  isolation  cell  within  the 
labor  camp.  He  was  kept  in  this  cell  for  six 
months.  Conditions  In  the  cell  Included  not 
only  solitary  confinement,  but  also  being 
fed  once  every  two  days  and  denial  of  warm 
clothing. 

Let  me  summarize  by  saying  that 
the  Paritsky  family  has  been  continu- 
ously harassed  by  the  KOB  since  they 
applied  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1976. 
Despite  this  persecution,  the  Paritskys 
have  continued  to  participate  in 
Jewish  activities.  They,  for  example, 
organized  seminars  on  Jewish  culture, 
history,  and  Hebrew  language. 

In  August  1981.  Aleksandr  was  ar- 
rested for  allegedly  circulating  false 
defamatory  material  against  the  state. 
He  was  sentenced  to  3  years  in  a  labor 
camp.  Elven  though  he  suffered  from 
heart  ailments  and  high  blood  pres- 
sive  he  was  ordered  to  work  long  hard 
days.  Furthermore,  contact  with  his 
family  was  virtually  cut  off. 

By  October  1983.  Paritsky's  health 
had  deteriorated  so  seriously  that  he 
was  hospitalized  within  the  labor 
camp,  suffering  from  an  irregtilar 
heartbeat  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
heart. 

In  August  1984,  Aleksandr  was  re- 
leased from  the  labor  camp.  He  has  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Kharkov,  and 
his  health  has  begun  to  improve. 

In  December  1984,  the  Paritsky 
family  once  again  requested  an  exit 
visa  to  Israel.  As  a  result,  his  daughter 
Dorina  was  fired  from  her  Job.  Both 
Aleksandr  and  Pollna  are  currently 
employed  as  oven  stokers.  This  is  a 
rather  menial  Job  for  engineers.  The 
Soviets,  however,  are  notorious  for  as- 
signing menial  Jobs  to  refusnlks.  The 
Paritskys  work  24-hour  shifts  and  get 
a  72-hour  break. 


The  Paritskys  continue  to  wait  for 
the  day  when  they  will  be  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Only  then  wUl 
Aleksandr's  freedom  be  complete  and 
his  family's  dreams  fulfilled. 

The  Paritsky  story  is  Just  one  of  too 
many  such  ordeals  occurring  acro53 
the  Soviet  Union.  Another  example  is 
that  of  the  plight  of  Aleksandr  Klo- 
myansky  as  related  by  the  columnist 
Anthony  Lewis.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Ricoiu)  a  copy  of  that  article 
by  Anthony  Lewis  titled  "Crime  and 
Punishment."  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  14. 1985. 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
CsncB  AND  PowiSHifBrr 

BosToii.— He  is  a  computer  programmer, 
32  yean  old.  described  by  a  friend  as  "a 
quiet,  contemplative,  unobtrusive  man."  An 
unlikely  person,  one  might  think,  to  be 
treated  as  a  threat  to  the  state.  But  Alek- 
sandr Kholmyansky  is  a  Soviet  Jew  who 
cared  about  his  Jewish  heritage.  His  story  Is 
instructive. 

He  lived  in  Moscow.  Last  summer  he  took 
a  trip  to  the  Baltic  to  the  Soviet  republic  of 
Estonia. 

On  July  25  he  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  stepping  on  flowers  in  a  public  parlL. 
He  was  tried  and  convicted  of  that  offense 
and  sentenced  to  10  days  in  Jail. 

But  he  was  not  released  after  10  days.  He 
was  held  for  investigation  on  the  general 
charge  of  "hooliganism."  including  tamper- 
ing with  a  mailbox. 

In  August,  police  searched  the  Moscow 
apartments  of  five  friends  of  Mr.  Khol- 
myansky's— all,  like  him,  students  of 
Hebrew.  The  police  seised  Hebrew  books 
and  teaching  materials. 

On  Aug.  29,  three  officials  and  a  number 
of  policemen  searched  Mr.  Kolmyansky's 
Moscow  apartment,  which  he  shared  with 
his  parents.  His  mother  said  in  a  letter  that 
the  officials  "found"  under  a  cupboard 
"some  items  that  were  not  there  l>efore  the 
search,  indi.  "'  revolver  and  bullets."  As 
soon  as  they  maoe  their  "discovery,"  they 
"st(K>ped  the  search  and  left  in  a  hurry." 

On  Feb.  1,  In  the  Estonian  town  of  Voru, 
Mr.  Kholmyansky  was  convicted  of  illegally 
possessing  ammiuiltion  and  sentenced  to  18 
months  in  a  labor  camp.  He  was  also  f  ineS* 
100  rubles  for  tampering  with  a  mailbox. 

That  chronology  would  be  fimny  if  it  were 
not  so  grim.  The  feeblest  school  of  secret- 
police  tactics  should  be  able  to  come  up 
with  more  convincing  Imitations  of  legality 
than  planted  guns  and  charges  such  as  step- 
ping on  flowers. 

But  the  real  charge,  the  real  point  of  the 
crude  tactics  used  against  Aleksandr  Khol- 
myansky, is  not  In  doubt.  It  is  part  of  a  new 
and  frightening  campaign  to  suppress 
Jewish  oonsdousneas  and  ctilture  among  the 
two  million  or  more  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Kholmyansky  was  one  of  a  handful  of 
young  Jews  who  tried  to  keep  alive  the 
teaching  of  Hebrew.  Like  the  others,  he  had 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  to  go  to  Israel— and 
since  that  application,  in  1978,  suffered 
much  harassment.  A  visitor  to  Moscow  who 
met  him  in  1982  summed  up  the  case  as  fol- 
lows: 

"He  is  being  made  an  example  of  because 
he  had  the  curiosity  to  learn  Hebrew,  the 
courage  to  teach  it  and  the  audacity  to  re- 
quest emigration  to  Israel." 

Many  other  Hebrew  teachers  liave  been 
arrested  in  the  last  year.  Yaliov  Levin  of 


Odessa  got  three  years  for  defaming  the 
Soviet  state.  Yakov  Mesh  of  Odessa  was  ar- 
rested for  refusing  to  testify  In  the  Levin 
trial,  so  severely  beaten  that  he  suffered 
liver  damage,  then  released  In  ill  health. 
Yoaef  Berenshtein  of  Kiev  was  sentenced  to 
four  years  for  resisting  arrest  and  has  lost 
an  eye  af f  er  a  beating  in  prison. 

Zakhar  Zunshain  of  Riga  was  sentenced  to 
three  yean  for  defaming  the  state,  Alek- 
sandr Chemiak  of  Kiev  to  four  yean  for 
embeslement,  Mark  Nepomniaabehy  to 
three  yean  for  defaming  the  state.  Yuli 
Edelshtein  to  three  yean  on  a  charge  of 
possessing  opium. 

The  indications  are  of  a  new  turn  In 
Soviet  policy.  In  recent  yean  the  authori- 
ties have  cut  Jewish  emii^ation  to  a  trickle. 
Last  year  only  898  visas  were  given,  down 
from  a  high  of  51.000  in  1979.  The  plight  of 
those  who  have  applied  and  been  turned 
down— the  refuseniks  who  live  in  a  limbo, 
without  proper  Jobs,  in  danger  of  police  op- 
pression—has  intensified. 

The  brutal  campaign  against  Hebrew 
teachen  has  even  more  sinister  overtones.  It 
suggests  that  the  authorities  want  to  stifle 
all  Jewish  tradition.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  rise  in  anti-Semitic  coomiaitary. 
including  a  Tass  article  last  month  claiming 
that  "Zionists"  helped  the  Nasis  come  to 
power. 

One  last  word  on  Aleluandr  Khol- 
myansky: He  reportedly  began  a  hunger 
strike  last  Sept.  13.  There  is  no  word  of  his 
ending  it;  the  authorities  may  be  force-feed- 
ing him. 

What  can  we  in  the  West  do  about  all 
this?  Our  power  to  Influence  the  Soviet 
state  toward  humanity  Is  limited,  as  we  have 
sadly  learned.  But  we  can  make  clear  that 
we  know,  that  we  care,  that  we  will  not 
forget. 

Soviet  officials  must  understand  the  price 
of  such  behavior.  Whatever  arrangonents 
the  Soviet  administration  or  any  VB.  gov- 
ernment may  try  to  make  with  the  Soviet 
Union— arms  control  agreements,  trade- 
depend  In  the  end  on  support  in  Congress 
and  among  the  American  people.  Persecu- 
tion of  the  kind  now  going  on  Is  a  sure  way 
to  destroy  the  possibility  of  that  support 

I  believe,  Mr.  Lewis  has  again  ex- 
pressed that  indomitable  spirit  of 
Soviet  Jews  in  describing  the  plight  of 
Alekandr  Klomyansky. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  speaking  here 
today  will  once  again  send  the  message 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  will  not 
forget  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
our  relations  can  only  be  negatively  af- 
fected by  their  actions  in  this  area.  Let 
us  also  hope  that  all  persecuted  Soviet 
Jews  will  know  of  our  support  for 
them  and  will  gain  strength  from  it. 

I  again  thank  my  colleagues  for  ar- 
ranging this  most  important  special 
order. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Obxrstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural oppression  of  Soviet  Jews,  in- 
cluding officially  sanctioned  anti-Sem- 
itism, and  the  denial  of  virtually  all 
immigration  visas  is  a  cruel  violation 
of  any  standard  of  human  rights  and 
Is  and  should  be  a  major  impediment 


to  bm>roved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
,  The  increase  of  anti-Zionist  propa- 
ganda and  the  growing  violence 
against  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
all  of  us  in  this  House  and  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  treasure  the  religious  liber- 
ty we  enjoy  in  this  coimtry. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  it  is  vitally 
important  for  us,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  speak  out  en  bloc  on  this 
issue,  as  we  are  doing  this  afternoon, 
so  that  this  House  can  tmderscore  for 
the  Soviet  Government  the  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  Jewish  citizens. 

Concern  for  the  physical,  psycholog- 
iciO,  and  cultural  well-being  of  Soviet 
Jews  goes  beyond  religious  and  ethnic 
differences.  I  think  it  is  tremendously 
Important  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
alize how  deep  that  concern  is  in  this 
country  and  that  it  is  not  only  Jewish 
Americans  who  are  disturbed  by  the 
Increase  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  virtual  cessation  of  emi- 
gration. 

The  barriers  within  the  Soviet 
Union  that  prevent  Jews  from  practic- 
ing their  religion  and  celebrating  their 
heritage  are  an  outrage  and  an  affront 
to  humanity.  It  is  degrading  to  the 
point  of  being  inhumane  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  make  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  a  crime.  It  is  difflcult  to  imag- 
ine a  more  cruel  assault  upon  religious 
Uberty. 

The  Soviet  Oovemment's  repression 
of  its  Jewish  citizens  is  a  cjmical  viola- 
tion also  of  the  Helsinki  accords  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory. 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment  will  consider  very  seriously 
our  statements  in  this  special  order, 
because  they  represent  very  strong  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  Soviet  Jewry 
which  unites  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, conservatives  and  liberals,  and 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  re- 
ligious exprenlons  in  this  country. 
Commitment  to  human  rights  is  a  fun- 
damental belief  and  does  not  know 
partisan  differences. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging 
President  Reagan  to  convey  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  conviction  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  the  official 
harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  depri- 
vation of  their  basic  bimian  rights 
must  encL  I  have  Joined  in  this  special 
order  because  I  want  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  know  how  we  respect  and 
value  the  tremendous  courage  which 
Soviet  Jews  are  continuing  to  show  in 
their  everyday  existence.  In  their 
struggle  to  enforce  and  uphold  the 
fundamental  right  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion and  to  honor  their  religious  and 
cultural  heritage. 

D  1410 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland   [Mr. 
HoTERl  and  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  [Mr.  Fish],  for  sponsoring  this 
bipartisan  special  order,  and  I  Join 
them  in  solidarity  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  out  once  again  about  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
proud  of  the  strong  expressions  by  my 
colleagues  who  have  preceded  me 
today.  Recently  we  have  all  been 
aware  of  the  stepped-up  Soviet  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  those  who 
wish  only  to  practioe  their  religion,  or 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
for  freedom  elsewhere. 

We  have  seen  the  numbers  of  those 
allowed  to  emlgate  decline  to  a  mere 
trickle,  and  we  wonder  what  more  we 
can  do  to  help  alleviate  their  situaticm. 
They  exist  in  a  state  of  limbo  where 
persecution  is  an  everyday  occurrence, 
and  hope  of  deliverance  is  denied  at 
every  turn.  No  longer  is  the  penalty 
for  applicati<m  to  onigate  only  the 
loss  of  one's  Job.  The  most  notable  and 
serious  developmmt  affecting  Soviet 
Jewry  in  1984  was  a  concentrated  and 
systematic  attack  on  Hebrew  teachers. 
Harassment  against  Hebrew  teachers 
and  cultural  activists  culminated  in  a 
wave  of  seandies,  threats  and  arrests, 
and  an  elevation  of  physical  abuse. 
Mr.  ^Teaker,  physical  violence  is  esca- 
lating along  with  propaganda. 

Part  of  our  response  to  these  injus- 
tices has  been  to  speak  out  at  every  oc- 
casion to  call  the  world's  attention  to 
the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
hold  them  accountable  for  their  viola- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  accords  on 
human  rights  and  we  ask  them  to 
adhere  to  their  stated  promises  and  in- 
tentions. 

What  more  can  we  do?  My  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  I  have 
asked  the  Presidrat  and  members  of 
his  administration  to  bring  up  the 
problem  of  Soviet  Jewry  at  every  high- 
level  meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  have  committed  themselves  tm- 
equivocally  to  doing  Just  that  A 
recent  example  is  the  January  meeting 
between  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  when  Sec- 
retary Shultz  brought  up  our  oonoem 
over  Soviet  Jewry.  I  received  a  similar 
assurance  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rl^ts,  fSliot 
Abrams,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

We  all  hope  that  one  day  our  efforts 
will  be  fruitful,  and  the  gates  wUl  open 
up  allowing  those  who  wish  to  leave  to 
do  so.  I  have  been  concerned  with 
making  sure  that  any  who  wish  to 
leave  wUl  have  a  place  to  go.  As  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  am  one  of  the  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
consulted  by  the  administration  on 
levels  of  refugee  admission.  I  have 
asked  and  have  received  assurances 
from  State  Department  officials  that 
should  the  Soviet  Union  allow  large 
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numbers  of  Jews  to  leave,  we  will  raise 
our  refugee  admissions  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980  provides  for  a  consultation  proc- 
ess to  respond  to  refugee  emergency 
flow  requests.  I  am  assiued,  should  the 
opportunity  arise,  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  seeking  consultation  with  the 
Congress  on  increased  numbers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  all 
know  that  our  Oovemment  is  unified 
behind  one  policy.  They  firmly  and 
consistently  pursue  our  humanitarian 
aim  and  stand  ready  to  act  quickly  and 
with  compassion  in  response  to  any  re- 
laxation in  the  current  repressive 
Soviet  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  wrap  up  this  impor- 
tant special  order,  I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  HoYot],  who  was  the  initiator  of 
today's  special  orders. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
honored  to  reserve  this  time  with  him 
so  that  a  few  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
and  to  their  colleagues  the  important 
effort  that  has  been  going  on,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mol- 
nfARi]  said,  during  15  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. That  effort  is  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  and  to  impress 
upon  the  Soviets  the  importance  we 
attach  to  their  policies  as  they  affect 
Soviet  citizens.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  am  very  honored  to  Join 
with  him  in  this  effort. 

til.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  accompany  five  of 
my  colleagues  on  a  congressional 
study-tour  of  Israel  sponsored  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  It  was  a  very  successful  and 
personally  rewarding  trip. 

One  of  the  individuals  we  were  for- 
tiuiate  to  meet  with  was  Dr.  Yuri 
Shtem.  Bom  in  Moscow  in  1949. 
Shtem  immigrated  to  Israel  in  the 
early  part  of  1981  and  presently  man- 
ages a  settlement  in  Judea.  He  is 
spokesman  for  the  Soviet  Jewry  Edu- 
cation and  Research  Center  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Shtem  spoke  passionately  to  our 
delegation  of  the  need  to  keep  up  the 
pressure  on  the  Soviets,  for  to  ignore 
the  treatment  of  Jews  is  to  encourage 
the  repression.  "Soviet  Jews  are  stand- 
ing in  a  100-year  long  line.  Once  you 
decide  to  emigrate,  your  life  comes  to 
a  halt.  The  existence  of  refuseniks  is 
surrealistic,  Kafka-like."  Those,  Mr. 
Speaker,  were  the  words  of  Dr. 
Shtem. 

It  was  because  of  the  prompting 
from  so  many  dedicated  individuals  in 
Israel  like  Dr.  Shtem  to  continue  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  to 
keep  up  the  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  to  allow  Jews  to  emi- 
grate, that  this  special  order  was  Initi- 


ated. Once  again,  we  take  our  place  on 
the  House  floor  to  speak  out  against 
the  blatant  violation  of  the  principles 
of  human  rights  common  to  all  peo- 
ples. Mr.  Speaker,  Jewish  emigration 
no  longer  exists:  the  survival  of  Juda- 
ism is  in  question  and  anti-semitism 
rages  throughtout  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  1979  when  Jewish  emigration 
reached  its  apogee  of  over  51.000— we 
have  witnessed  an  intensification  of 
antldissent  efforts  by  the  police;  beat- 
ings on  the  streets  and  in  prisons; 
murders  by  car  accidents;  deliberate 
physical  torture:  tightening  of  border 
controls:  Increased  Jamming  of  West- 
em  radio  broadcasts:  and  drastic  cuts 
in  international  phone  circuits  to  the 
West. 

More  recently  the  assaults  on  the 
Jewish  population  have  been  on  cul- 
tural/religious activities. 

Today,  there  are  fewer  than  60  syna- 
gogues for  2V^  million  Jews— in  1926 
there  were  over  1.000. 

The  teaching  of  Hebrew.  Judaica  or 
any  kind  of  religious  text  is  strictly 
prohibited. 

There  is  no  rabbinical  seminary  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  printing  of  a  Hebrew  bible  or 
prayerbook  is  not  authorized  and  the 
prayerbooks  that  do  exist  are  confis- 
cated when  found  by  the  police. 

There  are  no  Jewish  communal  or 
social  organizations,  nor  are  there 
Jewish  schools  of  any  kind. 

There  is  a  pervasive  discrimination 
in  edcuatlon  and  employment. 

Widespread  state  sanctioned  propa- 
ganda equating  Zionism  with  racism  is 
televised  and  printed  in  books  and 
newspapers. 

Jewish  cemeteries  have  been  dese- 
crated or  converted  to  other  uses.  And. 
the  latest  targets  of  the  KGB  are 
teachers  of  Hebrew.  Jewish  tradition, 
and  culture. 

The  Department  of  State's  report  on 
htmum  rights  practices  for  1984  which 
was  submitted  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, depicts  a  dismal  year  for  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  report  indicates  that  there 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  official 
anti-Semitic  propaganda  veiled  as  anti- 
Zionism.  Numerous  press  conferences 
by  Soviet  officials  were  staged  in 
which  Zionism  was  linked  to  the 
nazlsm  of  the  1930's  and  1940's.  Jewish 
leaders  have  been  accused  of  conspir- 
ing with  the  Nazi's  to  send  Jews  to  the 
death  camps. 

For  those  of  us  familiar  with  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  Kholmyansky's 
story  is  all  too  common.  He  is  a  com- 
puter programmer,  32  years  old  and 
described  as  a  contemplative  man.  But 
he  is  Jewish,  a  student  of  Hebrew  and 
a  man  who  cares  deeply  about  his  her- 
itage. He  has  worked  as  a  Janitor  since 
applying  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1978. 
Last  simmier  Alexsandr  Kholmyansky 
was  sentenced  to  10  days  imprison- 


ment for  stepping  on  flowers  and  then 
several  months  later  sentenced  to  18 
months  in  a  labor  camp  for  illegally 
possessing  ammunition. 

The  real  reason  for  the  arrest: 
Teaching  Hebrew.  The  Increased 
number  of  arrests  and  Imprisonments 
of  individuals  like  Kholmyansky  who 
seek  to  practice  their  faith,  to  main- 
tain links  with  their  heritage  and  to 
hand  down  to  the  young  a  sense  of  his- 
tory and  culture  is  indicative  of  a  sys- 
tematic crackdown  on  Jewish  con- 
sciousness. 

The  brutality  of  the  enforcers  has 
combined  with  the  cynicism  of  the 
state  in  efforts  to  reduce  the  heroism 
of  individuals.  That  heroism  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  Soviet  Jews  such  as 
Kholmyansky  who  resist,  in  the  words 
of  the  prophets:  "not  by  strength— not 
by  force— but  by  spirit."  Driven  by 
their  faith,  their  convictions  and  their 
courage,  Soviet  Jews  continue  to  resist 
cultural  and  religious  strangulation 
and  to  endure  the  years  of  helpless- 
ness, desolutlon  and  feelings  of  aban- 
donment. Hopes  are  always  shattered 
and  dreams  become  nightmares.  De- 
spite all  of  this,  the  spirit  endures. 

It  is  but  a  short  Joumey  from  subju-  ' 
gation  to  annihilation  and  from  indif- 
ference to  acceptance.  The  scholar  and 
author  Elle  Wiesel.  as  a  small  boy  en- 
during the  horrors  of  a  concentration 
camp  said  to  his  father  "If  this  were 
true,  the  world  would  not  be  silent." 
His  father  replied:  "PerhMW  the  world 
does  not  know." 

The  world  does  know  what  goes  on 
in  the  Soviet  State  today.  And  our  ob- 
ligation is  clear  Raise  our  voices  so 
they  will  be  heard  and  our  presence 
felt.  We  must  state  what  we  do  know 
of  the  perilous  condition  of  Soviet 
Jews.  We  must  continuously  denounce 
the  forced  surrender  of  basic  human 
rights  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  repres- 
sive government.  We  must  Intensify 
our  efforts  to  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  account  for  its  behavior. 
As  Americans,  we  do  possess  special  re- 
sponsibilities, whether  imposed  by 
ourselves  or  others,  to  uphold  and 
defend  certain  standards  of  human 
Justice  and  human  rights.  There  exists 
a  level  of  human  condition  below 
which  dignity  is  compromised  and  hu- 
manity is  threatened.  When  a  nation 
purposely  piishes  a  people  below  that 
level,  then  all  of  us  are  threatened.  I 
believe  strongly  that  we  all  are 
touched  by  any  nation's  violation  of 
human  rights.  We  cannot  be  active 
participants  in  the  world  and  not  feel 
responsible.  As  Kafka  said  "when  a 
Jew  is  beaten,  mankind  is  falling  to 
the  grotmd." 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
for  Joining  in  this  special  order.  For 
many  their  Involvement  has  been  not 
Just  today  but  throughout  their  ca- 
reers. It  is  a  tribute  to  our  Nation  and 
to  our  democracy  that  so  many  come 
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here  today  in  a  spirit  of  unity  and  soli- 
darity to  fociis  upon  the  desire  to  help 
change  the  current  circumstances 
under  which  Soviet  Jews  must  live. 
The  Stalinist  phenomenon  of  the 
"eternal  prisoner"  has  reemerged  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  may  possess  the 
keys  to  set  free  those  individuals.  As 
we  proceed  with  arms  control  and 
trade  talks,  there  is  a  need  for  contin- 
ued pressure  in  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral discussions. 

We  should  approach  such  talks  with 
a  recognition  of  certain  realities  of  the 
Soviet  system.  It  will  not  modify  its 
policies  unless  forced  to  do  so.  The 
Soviet  regime  has  constantly  sought 
the  prestige  of  being  a  respected 
member  of  international  organizations 
and  of  the  system  of  nations  Itself.  It 
demands  to  be  treated  as  an  equal  of 
the  United  States  as  well.  We  should 
insist  that  the  Soviets  pay  a  high  price 
for  its  current  policies.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  Soviets  can  function  with  cer- 
tain levels  of  emigration  as  they  did  in 
the  1960's  and  1979.  The  upcoining  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  may  prove  to  be  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  himuui 
rights  Issues  can  be  seriously  dis- 
cussed. 

In  1978,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  at  his 
sentencing  stood  before  his  accusers 
and  Judges  and  refused  to  compromise 
his  soul.  He  said.  "Now  when  I  am  fur- 
ther than  ever  from  my  people,  from 
Avital.  facing  many  arduous  years  of 
imprisonment.  I  say.  turning  to  my 
people,  my  Avital:  next  year  In  Jerusa- 
lem. Now  I  turn  to  you.  the  court,  who 
were  required  to  confirm  a  predeter- 
mined sentence:  To  you  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say." 

And  so  the  spirit  resists  and  contin- 
ues to  endure. 

Let  there  be  a  next  year  in  Jerusa- 
lem; let  us  continue  to  strive  for  that 
goal. 

D  1420 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  on  those  elo- 
quent as  well  as  generous  remarks. 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Joining  today  with  my  colleagues  to 
speak  out  against  the  mounting  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
am  appalled  that  Jewish  emigration, 
declining  since  1979  to  oppressively 
low  levels,  reached  a  new  low  last  year 
of  only  896  persons.  Combined  with 
this,  an  anti-Zionist  campaign  current- 
ly raging  throughout  the  Soviet  Union 
creates  an  atmosphere  of  necessity  in 
reaffirming  once  again  in  today's  spe- 
cial order  our  commitment  to  Soviet 
Jewry. 

The  question  we  have  to  be  cogni- 
zant of  at  all  times  is:  how  can  we  best 
aid  Soviet  Jews?  Public  statements  and 
personal  letters  to  Soviet  officials  are 
crucial  ingredients  in  keeping  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  emphasizing 
that   Soviet  Jewry   plays  a  role   in 
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Soviet-American  relations.  In  addition, 
adopting  refuaenik  families  is  impor- 
tant in  assuring  these  courageous 
people  that  they  are  not  forgotten  in 
the  West.  To  increase  and  focus  these 
types  of  action,  the  congressional 
human  rights  caucus,  which  I  chair 
with  our  colleague.  Jomi  Poktxr.  is 
Initiating  a  letter-writing  campaign  to 
increase  this  type  of  direct  contacts  by 
Members  of  Congress  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials and  refuseniks. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  headed  an 
11-member  bipartisan  delegation  of 
Members  of  this  House  on  a  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  arrived  in 
Moscow  at  a  historic  Juncture  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations  follow- 
ing the  Geneva  agreement  to  reopen 
bilateral  nuclear  arms  limitation  dis- 
cussions. 

During  our  visit,  we  met  with  a 
number  of  key  Soviet  officials.  We  em- 
phasized to  our  Soviet  hosts  the 
imlted  and  sincere  determination  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  to  reach  meaningful  re- 
ductions in  the  arsenals  of  nuclear 
weapons  threatening  humanity.  While 
we  made  clear  our  national  consensus 
that  serious  arms  negotiations  must 
succeed,  we  also  underscored  that 
there  must  be  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  appalling  state  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
create  a  climate  in  American  public 
opinion  for  a  general  improvement  in 
U.S.-UJS.S.R.  relations. 

The  commitment  of  the  American 
people  to  fundamental  human  rights- 
such  as  freedom  of  religion  and  free- 
dom of  movement— is  deeply  held.  The 
American  people  want  an  improve- 
ment in  United  States-Soviet  relations, 
but  they  insist  on  a  Soviet  policy  with 
a  human  face.  We  stressed  to  our 
Soviet  hosts  that  the  negotiating  cli- 
mate will  be  poisoned  if  the  Soviet 
human  rights  record  continues  to  be 
as  bad  as  it  now  is. 

This  point  was  underscored  as  the 
members  of  our  delegation  met  with 
Jewish  refuseniks  in  Moscow.  Small 
groups  talked  with  us  in  their  shabby 
amrtments  while  undercover  police 
officers  made  little  effort  to  conceal 
their  surveillance  of  our  meetings. 

These  were  individuals  and  families 
who  have  applied  for  passports  to  Join 
their  families  in  Israel  and  other  coun- 
tries, but  who  have  been  refused  per- 
mission to  leave.  When  they  applied  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  they  were  dis- 
missed from  their  Jobs,  often  their 
children  were  not  allowed  to  attend 
schools,  their  mail  was  not  delivered, 
and  their  telephones  were  disconnect- 
ed. Bfany  have  then  been  Imprisoned 
as  social  parasites,  and  some  were 
beaten  and  tortured. 

There  are  others  whose  principal 
crime  is  to  practice  their  Judaism. 
Hebrew  teachers  are  not  allowed  to 
teach,  and  those  who  distribute  or  cir- 
culate books  in  Hebrew  are  Imprisoned 


for  anti-Soviet  slander.  Individuals  are 
arrested  and  convicted  on  the  basis  of 
false  witnesses  and  evidence  planted 
by  the  police. 

Our  meetings  with  these  courageous 
individuals  brought  home  to  us  our 
limited  ability  to  help  them.  Less  than 
a  week  after  we  left  Moscow,  Soviet 
authorities  made  arrests  and  conduct- 
ed searches  to  harass  the  refuseniks. 
One  pregnant  young  woman,  who  with 
her  husband  has  applied  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  and  who  met  with  us.  was 
subjected  to  a  10-hour  police  search  of 
her  apartjnent. 

Despite  the  limitations  on  our  abili- 
ty to  aid  these  people  directly,  we 
must  continue  to  press  Soviet  authori- 
ties for  their  rights.  We  must  not  let 
our  desire  for  agreements  on  nuclear 
weapons  obscure  the  fact  that  no  im- 
provement in  our  long-term  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  is  possible 
without  Soviet  improvement  in  the 
area  of  human  rights. 

Our  visit  to  Moscow  was  part  of  the 
essential  ongoing  effort  to  convince 
the  Soviets  that  they  must  face  the 
issue  of  human  rights.  We  did  not  go 
there  to  receive  the  key  to  the  Krem- 
lin or  to  contribute  to  a  phony  eupho- 
ria surrounding  the  agreement  to 
resume  arms  talks.  There  are  signs 
that  the  Soviets  are  ready  to  move 
toward  detente,  but  they  wish  to 
ignore  human  rights.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  make  it  dear  that  detente  must 
wear  a  human  face.* 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  our  colleagues  today  in 
pairing  tribute  to  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  members  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
community  who  today  are  facing  terri- 
ble difficulties.  I  commend  Represent- 
ative HoTXB  and  our  other  colleagues 
for  organizing  this  special  order. 

Since  the  99th  Congress  convened, 
Mr.  ^leaker.  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
participate  in  events  here  in  Washing- 
ton organized  by  the  two  national 
Soviet  Jewry  organizations.  In  mid- 
January,  I  took  part  in  the  congres- 
sional briefing  for  Members  and  staff 
organized  by  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews.  Later  that  month.  I  qpoke 
at  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry's  "Emergency  Action  for  Soviet 
Jews."  These  two  events,  which 
brought  together  hundreds  of  Soviet 
Jewry  activists  from  around  the  coun- 
try, had  one  common  theme — urgency. 
Tot  the  Jewish  minority  in  the 
U.S.S.R..  this  is  truly  a  critical  time. 

Emigration  rates  hit  rock-bottom  in 
1984  with  less  than  900  Soviet  Jews 
emigrating  compared  to  over  51,000,  5 
years  ago.  A  systematic  campaign  of 
harassment  and  arrest  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural activists  and  Hebrew  teachers 
was  launched  last  year.  Presently, 
there  are  19  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  there  has  been  a  dis- 
turbing increase  in  the  use  of  violence 
against  them  and  other  Soviet  Jews. 
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Officially  sanctioned  anti-Semitism 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  the  November  1984  showing  on 
Leningrad  television  of  a  blatantly 
anti-Semitic  documentary  is  but  a 
recent  example  of  this  tragic  phe- 
nomenon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  these  dismal 
trends,  we  cannot  despair.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  redouble  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  all  those 
denied  their  most  basic  human  rights. 
We  mijst  not  rest  until  all  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate  are  allowed  to  do  so. 
until  all  those  who  seek  to  practice 
their  religion  freely  may  do  so.  and 
until  all  those  who  struggle  to  study 
their  culture,  history,  and  language 
are  free  to  do  so.  I  Join  our  many  col- 
leagues today  in  reaffirming  my  com- 
mitment to  the  J|ust  and  noble  cause  of 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jews.* 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  with  sorrow  in  my  heart.  I  call 
to  your  attention  and  that  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  our  vibrant  Nation  the  sad  cir- 
cumstances of  a  group  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  have  been  thoroughly  alien- 
ated and  abused  by  their  native  coun- 
try which  is  seeking  to  dictate  closely 
where  they  should  work  and  live,  how 
to  speak  and  think,  even  what  they 
may  aspire  to  in  their  hearts. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  is  dedicat- 
ed to  changing  the  nature  of  man. 
making  him  into  something  different 
in  every  way  luiown  only  to  the  person 
and  the  mind,  by  violence  they  believe 
if  other  means  do  not  work  quickly 
enough,  that  nation  unfortunately  ne- 
glects at  times  to  see  people  clearly  as 
they  are  as  of  this  very  moment: 

There  exists  a  small  minority  of 
people  from  an  old  and  accomplished 
civilization,  called  Jewish,  who  cause 
no  harm  and  are  capable  by  their  tra- 
dition of  respect  for  wisdom,  law.  and 
learning  to  make  great  contributions 
to  the  productivity  and  culture  of  the 
coimtry  they  chose  to  call  their  own. 
Their  teachings  are  foimded  solidly  on 
the  links  between  man  and  his  creator 
on  morality,  the  golden  rule,  consider- 
ation for  others  and  Joyful  expression 
of  self  as  human  sharing  with  other 
human  beings  the  universal  pageant  of 
life's  small  events. 

Now.  because  of  an  abstract  idea  of 
political  perfection  which  requires  a 
different  sort  of  hiunan  being  alto- 
gether, the  Soviet  Union  proceeds  to 
tell  these  people  that  they  must  aban- 
don their  culture  and  take  up  another 
which  may  or  may  not  be  equally  as 
useful  to  them.  Why  should  such  a 
thing  be  required?  How  can  it  ever 
work  positively? 

If  that  political  idea  of  abstraction 
that  is  suppo«ed  to  supplant  earlier 
philosophies  of  human  order  in  the 
service  of  mankind  was  actually  supe- 
rior then  a  new  man  would  not  be  re- 
quired, certainly  not  by  force  and  mass 
extermination,    but   the    idea   would 


serve  more  people  in  more  satisfactory 
ways  than  before  and  make  them  feel 
more  satisfied  in  a  wholesome  way 
than  they  could  have  felt  before.  One 
does  not  do  such  a  thing  by  forcibly 
removing  from  a  person  the  only 
source  of  personal  and  spiritual 
strength  they  now  possess  without 
doing  damage  to  one's  own  country. 
Even  if  a  minority  is  supposed  to 
suffer  in  isolation,  it  will  be  seen  that 
their  suffering  magnifies  in  the  minds 
of  bystanders  in  the  majority  any 
slight  complaint  unUl  they  feel  they 
too  have  been  or  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  by  their  leaders.  So 
begins  a  host  of  troubles  and  the  social 
glue  that  allows  people  to  work  to- 
gether efficiently  deteriorates. 

But  in  the  meantime  our  main  con- 
cern must  be  not  with  the  theory  of 
social  problems,  instead  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  actual  suffering  of 
real  people.  Soviet  Jews,  who  have 
been  driven  to  seek  emigration  from 
the  lands  of  their  birth  to  find  shelter 
and  comfort  in  the  lands  of  their  an- 
cestors and  are  now  denied  from 
achieving  this  simple  and  Just  aim. 

Such  arbitrary  demeanor  on  the 
part  of  any  state  endangers  and  cheap- 
ens civilization  in  a  steady  way  by  un- 
dermining the  laws  and  concepts  of 
himuui  dignity. 

Why  must  people  be  imprisoned  for 
learning  Hebrew?  Why  declared  men- 
tally insane  when  they  are  not?  Why 
must  people  be  denied  work,  liveli- 
hood, worship,  and  freedom  of 
thought  because  of  ethnic  affiliation? 

Their  continued  persecution  cries 
out  for  compassion  and  mercy  as  for 
every  human  being  who  is  forcibly 
denied  basic  rights.  Their  v>irit  shines 
as  a  beacon  testifying  to  true  human 
quality  and  improvement  under  cruel 
persecution.  Let  their  tormentors  real- 
ize that  truth.* 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
calling  attention  to  the  tragic  circum- 
stances which  now  face  the  coura- 
geous Jewish  community  oppressed  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  harsh  reality 
we  confront  in  198S  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  stepped  up  their  rampalgns  of 
harassment  and  violence,  and  of  offi- 
cially sanctioned  anti-Semitism. 
Today,  in  the  House,  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  all  those,  in 
the  U.S.SJI.  and  throughout  the 
world,  who  continue  to  struggle  for 
the  recognition  of  their  basic  human 
right  to  live,  work,  and  worship  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  their  beliefs. 

The  serious  assault  on  the  human 
rights  of  Soviet  Jewry  must  be  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  us.  Their  conditions 
have  deteriorated  in  1984.  and  every 
indication  suggests  that  1988  will  see  a 
continuation  of  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate,  to 
worship,  and  pass  on  their  cultural 
identity.  In  the  face  of  contbiued 
Soviet  disregard  for  these  basic  rights. 


we  must  speak  out,  loudly  and  clearly, 
on  behalf  of  those  who  cannot  speak. 
We  must  be  their  witnesses  before  a 
watching  world.  We  must  ensure  that 
we  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  trans- 
form the  behavior  of  those  who  hold 
authority  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recent  news  on  the  state  of  Soviet 
Jewry  has  been  particularly  bleak.  In 
1984,  only  896  were  allowed  to  emi- 
grate, compared  with  more  than 
51,000  Just  5  years  earlier.  Now,  the 
Soviet  Government  insist  that  all  Jews 
who  desired  to  leave  the  U.SJ8.R.  have 
left,  despite  tens  of  thousands  of  ap- 
plications that  have  not  been  granted. 
Life  for  those  Jews  consist  of  severe 
economic  and  social  hardships.  By  re- 
questing an  exit  visa,  a  Jewish  citizen 
in  the  UJS.S.R.  can  find  himself  out  of 
work,  or  school,  and  often  an  entire 
family  has  been  subjected  to  public 
harassments  and  vilification.  And  in 
all  too  many  cases,  refusenlks  have 
been  prosecuted  on  trumped-up 
chuges.  convicted  and  separated  from 
family  and  loved  ones  by  lengthy  sen- 
tences in  prisons  and  labor  camps. 

Last  weekend  in  Cleveland.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with 
Avltal  Shcharansky.  the  wife  of  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky.  the  noted  Soviet 
Prisoner  of  Conscience.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  her  and  dis- 
cuss the  grim  conditions  which  her 
husband  faces  in  the  Perm  labor  camp. 
This  fall,  he  was  ho«>ltalized  for  9 
weeks  on  the  brink  of  a  coronary.  And 
his  health  is  stlU  quite  poor.  Along 
with  thousands  of  others  in  Soviet 
camps  and  prisons,  he  suffers  for  the 
sole  crime  of  expressing  a  personal 
opinion,  seeking  to  emigrate,  and 
openly  expressing  a  love  of  Ood. 

The  recent  arrests  of  several  teach- 
ers of  Hebrew  and  young  Jewish  activ- 
ist can  only  be  seen  as  an  integral  ele- 
ment in  the  Soviet's  continuing  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  the  Jewish  cultural 
and  religious  heritage  in  the  U.S.SJI. 
Several  people  have  been  arrested 
after  their  apartment  had  been  set  up 
with  guns  or  lUegal  narcotics.  Soviet 
authorities  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  Jews  use  dnigs  in  religious 
rituals.  The  outrageousness  of  the 
charge  is  matched  only  by  the 
strength  with  which  the  authorities 
present  it.  It  represents  clearly  the 
extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  go  to  alienate  its  Jewish  pop- 
ulation from  the  general  Soviet  public. 

Another  clearly  related  example  of 
this  orchestrated  attempt  to  vilify 
Jews  was  the  broadcast,  in  November 
of  last  year,  of  a  program  entitled 
"Hirelings  and  Accomplices."  The 
show,  transmitted  by  Leningrad  televi- 
sion, suggested  that  Soviet  Jews  seek- 
ing exit  visas  are  pawns  of  Western 
capitalists  and  may.  in  fact,  be  trai- 
tors. That  charge,  in  effect,  places 
many  refusenlks  in  the  category  of 


capital  criminals,  subject  to  a  death 
penalty  if  found  guilty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to 
press  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  its 
international  commitments  on  human 
rights.  As  a  signatory  of  the  VJX. 
Charter,  the  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  final  accords, 
the  Soviets  are  obliged  to  ensure  the 
human  rights  of  their  citizenry.  Their 
conduct,  however,  makes  clear  that 
they  are  not  doing  so.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  as  a  participant  in  the 
Congressional  Coalition  for  Soviet 
Jews,  I  Intend  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
keep  the  conditions  facing  Soviet  Jews 
in  public  view,  until  that  time  comes 
when  they  are  given  the  basic  human 
rights  that  are  expected  in  any  society 
that  presumes  to  caU  itself  civilized.* 
*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  stood  in  these 
Chambers  time  and  time  again  in  sup- 
port of  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews- 
rights  not  only  of  religious  freedom, 
personal  safety,  and  employment,  but 
also  the  right  to  emigrate  to  the 
Jewish  homeland  of  Israel,  or  to  other 
countries  where  Soviet  Jews  have 
family.  We  have,  in  our  statements 
and  urgings.  attempted  to  make  people 
more  aware  of  the  treatment  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  ultimate  goal,  of  course,  has 
been  to  reach  the  Soviet  Government 
itself,  which  has  so  far  responded  to 
our  criticisms  by  maintaining  that  all 
Jews  who  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  have  already  done  so.  These 
claims  are  not  supported  by  available 
statistics,  however,  which  indicate 
that  at  least  350.000  Jews  have  at- 
tempted to  start  the  emigration  proc- 
ess. Further  information  points  out 
that  most  of  these  attempts  have  been 
in  vain.  In  1979.  the  peak  year  of 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  51.320  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  country.  In  1984.  that  ntmiber  was 
drastically  reduced  to  a  mere  896. 

Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  effec- 
tively trapped  most  Jews  inside  its 
boundaries,  harassment  and  persecu- 
tion have  continued  and,  in  fact,  in- 
creased. Jewish  students  are  expelled 
from  universities:  military  conscrip- 
tion is  selectively  applied  more  to  Jews 
than  to  other  Soviets:  arrests  are  made 
arbitrarily:  personal  property  is  confis- 
cated: fraudulent  charges  place  many 
Jews  in  prisons  and  labor  camps:  and 
anti-Semitic  attaclcs  appear  regularly 
in  the  media,  characterizing  Jews  as 
criminals,  traitors,  spies,  and  drug 
abusers.  Despite  the  fact  that  many 
Jews  are  fired  from  their  Jobs  when 
they  apply  for  exit  visas  to  Israel,  the 
Soviet  media  reports  that  they  "refuse 
to  do  productive  work,  preferring  to  do 
msuiual  labor  and  live  on  gifts."  More 
recently,  KGB  officials  have  warned 
Jewish  teachers  to  stop  teaching 
Hebrew,  although  other  languages  are 
allowed.  Teachers'  homes  have  been 


raided.  Hebrew  materials  have  been 
confiscated,  and  private  gatherings 
about  Jewish  history  and  culture  have 
been  broken  up.  Clearly  the  goal  of 
the  Government  is  to  destroy  Jewish 
cultural  identity. 

As  I've  said,  our  ultimate  goal  as 
Americans  is  to  reach  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  somehow  manage  to  stop 
this  injustice.  We  must  continue  to 
point  out.  not  only  the  unfairness  of 
Soviet  policy,  but  also  the  danger  to 
United  States-Soviet  relations  if  it  con- 
tinues. President  Reagan  talks  about 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
remain  strong.  This  statement  should 
not  be  limited  to  military  hardware:  it 
should  include  the  strength  of  our 
commitment  to  freedom  and  equality 
for  all  people.  It  is  one  of  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  we  stand  for.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  recognize  this.* 

*  Mr.  CONTm  Mr.  Speaker,  Alexan- 
der Paritsky,  Vladimir  Slepak,  Ida 
Nudel  and  Anatoly  Shcaruisky  are 
Just  a  few  of  the  many  Soviet  Jews 
who  imdergo  harsh  and  repressive 
treatment  within  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  past.  I,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  written  innumerable  let- 
ters to  the  Soviet  leadership,  asking 
that  the  Soviet  Jews  be  aUowed  to 
enjoy  the  rights  and  freedoms  which 
human  dignity  demands,  but.  more 
often  than  not,  it  seems  these  pleas 
fall  upon  deaf  ears.  The  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  leaders  to  change  their 
ways  does  not  dissuade  us  frran  con- 
tinuing the  fight  for  Soviet  Jewry.  In 
fact,  their  continued  repression  dem- 
onstrates that  there  is  stiU  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  work  to  be  done  on 
behalf  of  these  men  and  women.  I  am 
enouraged  by  the  recent  Improvement 
in  relations  between  the  United  Stotes 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  I  will  not  allow  this  to  si- 
lence appeals  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  the 
Soviet  Jews  are  persecuted:  they  wish 
to  practice  their  religion  in  freedom. 
There  are  some  who  would  like  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  to  be  reunited  with 
family  and  friends.  Others  wish  to  go 
to  the  promised  land  to  begin  their 
lives  over,  and  live  in  the  land  of  their 
religious  ancestors.  There  are.  howev- 
er, those  who  do  not  want  to  leave 
their  homes.  Understandably,  they 
would  rather  witness  a  change  in  the 
hostile  conditions  which  they  endure. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  those  who 
dally  Uve  in  freedom  wlU  not  forget 
those  who  still  struggle  against  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  and  cultural  persecution. 
Perhaps  the  actions  of  free  people  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Jews,  will  some 
day  result  in  the  recognition  by  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  the  rights  of 
emigration  and  religious  worship  are 
fundamental  to  all  people.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  Join  my  colleagues  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  continued  oppression  and 


harassment   of  Jews   in   the   Soviet 
Union. 

For  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
1984  often  seemed  as  dismal  and  dis- 
couraging as  a  long  Siberian  winter. 
The  Soviets  have  not  only  brought  a 
halt  to  emigration,  they  have  also 
made  every  step  in  the  long  visa  proc- 
ess more  frustrating  and  difficult. 
Soviet  authorities  require  that  every 
Soviet  Jew  who  wishes  to  emigrate 
must  obtain  an  official  invitation  from 
a  first-degree  relative  in  Israel.  The 
Soviets  only  place  parents,  children, 
and  spouses  in  this  first-degree  catego- 
ry, and  exclude  aunts,  undes,  cousins, 
and  even  siblings.  Officials  routinely 
confiscate  such  invitations  fnmi  the 
mall  and  many  of  those  who  do  receive 
invitations  find  they  have  been  arbi- 
trarily barred  from  submitting  re- 
quests for  exit  visas.  Jews  categorized 
as  refusenlks  are  increasingly  treated 
as  outcasts  from  Soviet  society.  Sepa- 
rated from  their  families  and  from 
Israel,  they  have  been  forced  to  wait 
indefinitely  for  permission  to  leave 
with  no  assurance  that  they  will,  in 
fact,  ever  receive  it. 

Most  alarming  is  a  new  wave  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Intelli- 
gence reports  tell  us  that  the  Soviet 
media  has  enlisted  an  anti-Zionist 
f^mp»<gn  xhe  Soviet  news  frequently 
refers  to  Israel's  leaders  as  Nazis. 
Denied  the  most  basic  cultural  and  re- 
ligious rights.  Soviet  Jews  are  subject- 
ed to  a  daUy  barrage  of  anti<Semltic 
diatribes  in  the  media,  at  woi^  and  at 
schooL  This  open  expression  of  hatred 
is  frightening  even  for  the  Soviet  Jews 
who  do  not  wish  to  emigrate,  but  who 
only  ask  to  be  able  to  live  as  Jews. 

This  year  we  must  continue  to  draw 
world  attention  to  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  know  that  historical- 
ly Soviet  Jewry  and  emigration  are 
tied  to  Soviet-American  relations.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  1979,  the  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  hit  an  alltlme  high 
of  51.230.  Since  1979.  as  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  deteriorated,  so  has  the 
level  of  emigration.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves— 1980,  21,471:  1981. 
9.447:  1982.  2,688:  1983.  1.314:  1984. 
896— the  lowest  recorded  in  a  single 
year  since  1970.  There  is  no  question 
that  resuming  arms  control  talks,  is 
the  No.  1  priority  not  only  for  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  Soviet  Jews,  but 
for  all  free  peoples  of  the  world.  We 
must  renew  our  efforts  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  continue  to  speak  out. 
Speak  out  for  arms  control,  speak  out 
for  Soviet  Jews.* 

*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  iMiSing  tribute  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  seek  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  the  right  to  emigrate.  The 
continued  oppression  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  gross  violation  of 
one's  hasic  rights  as  we  who  live  in  a 
free  nation  Icnow  them. 
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Jewish  history,  culture,  religion,  and 
languace  are  suppressed  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  attempt  to  sever  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community  with  its  brethren 
abroad.  Individual  Jews  who  attempt 
to  keep  alive  their  heritage  are  har- 
assed, arrested,  and  imprisoned. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  who  was  sentenced  to  13 
years  in  prison  and  labor  camps  on 
July  14.  1978.  foUowing  a  closed  trial 
at  which  no  lawyer  of  his  choice  nor 
any  witnesses  for  the  defense  wei:^  al- 
lowed. Anatoly  was  charged  with  trea- 
son and  anti-Soviet  agitation.  He 
broke  no  Soviet  laws,  but  was  actively 
engaged  in  working  for  the  human 
rights  of  Jews  and  other  minorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  all  in  accord  with 
Soviet  law  and  international  agree- 
ments signed  by  the  U.SJS.R.  Anatoly 
was  actually  upholding  the  require- 
ments of  the  Helsinki  accords  which 
require  citizens  to  monitor  their  own 
country's  behavior  toward  their  own 
people. 

Anatoly  had  not  been  heard  from 
for  over  5  months:  his  last  correspond- 
ence written  on  September  5.  1984.  Ac- 
cording to  authorities,  he  was  taken 
out  of  Cristopol  Prison  on  October  22. 
and  moved  to  a  labor  camp.  During 
the  time  of  transportation.  Anatoly's 
mother.  Mrs.  Ida  Milgrom.  tried  to 
find  out  what  camp  he  was  being 
transferred  to.  and  the  status  of  his 
health,  but  authorities  responded 
rudely. 

On  January  14,  1985,  Ida  Milgrom 
received  permission  to  meet  with  her 
son.  Anatoly.  at  the  labor  camp  near 
Perm.  Although  Milgrom  was  told  ear- 
lier that  she  would  receive  no  informa- 
tion about  her  son  until  after  the 
Geneva  meetings  between  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultc  and  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  A.  Oromyko,  she 
received  a  telegram  on  Janiuu7  7,  the 
day  the  talks  began,  notifying  her  of 
the  scheduled  visit.  Milgrom  had 
waited  nearly  3  months  for  such  per- 
mission. The  telegram  was  the  first  of- 
ficial confirmation  of  Shcharanky's 
transfer  from  the  Cristopol  prison  to 
the  labor  camp. 

On  January  14,  1985,  Milgrom  met 
with  her  son  whose  health  appeared  to 
be  better,  however,  she  was  suspicious 
that  he  had  been  fattened  up  to  make 
a  good  appearance  for  their  meeting. 
Anatoly  has  not  received  any  special 
treatment  and  wiU  continue  his  sen- 
tence of  13  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  plight  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  is  not  unique  as  the  ar- 
rests and  imprisonment  that  many 
Soviet  Jews  have  had  to  endure  con- 
tinues in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
that  world  opinion  can  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  the  Helsinki 
agreements  and  live  up  to  the  respon- 
sibiliUMagreed  upon  by  all  signatory 
natMmsTl^eref ore.  I  feel  that  it  is  our 
responsibility,  as  members  of  a  free 


nation,  to  Impress  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  our  commitment  to  the  human 
rights  of  all  people.* 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place 
freedom  as  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant of  rights,  and  oppression  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  To 
preserve  our  independence,  we  must 
act  as  a  pillar  of  strength  for  those 
who  desire  liberty,  but  are  deprived  of 
this  fundamental  human  right. 

This  deprivation  of  freedom  exists  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thousands  of  Jews 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  are 
denied  the  very  freedoms  that  we  In 
the  United  States  hold  so  dear.  Amer- 
ica cannot  Ignore  the  mistreatment  of 
this  community.  Soviet  Jews  are  pro- 
hibited from  worshipping  as  they 
please,  or  from  expreidng  their  beliefs 
and  opinions.  Perhaps  wont  of  all. 
they  are  not  allowed  to  leave. 

In  1979.  the  peak  year  for  Soviet 
Jewish  immigration,  over  51.000  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate.  Last  year, 
only  about  1.000  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This  year  the 
figure  may  even  be  lower.  Conditions 
for  Jews  in  Russia  are  steadily  deterio- 
rating. Yet.  among  all  this  adversity, 
there  are  still  many  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  fighting  for  liberty. 

However.  Soviet  Jews  who  stand  up 
for  liberty  are  imprisoned  and  sent  to 
labor  camps.  Refuaeniks.  as  they  are 
known,  are  silenced  for  defending  the 
very  rights  with  which  we  are  bom.  As 
Americans,  we  can  help  Soviet  Jewry 
in  its  struggle  for  freedom  by  speaking 
out.  and  not  letting  the  mistreatment 
of  Soviet  Jews  go  unnoticed  by  the 
free  world. 

I  have  agreed  to  become  the  1965 
honorary  chairman  for  the  Washing- 
ton Lobby  for  Soviet  Jewry  in  which 
hundreds  of  students  visit  our  Natkm's 
Capital  to  lobby  support  from  their 
Representatives  for  the  Soviet  Jewry 
movement.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
greet  these  young  lobbylata  with  open 
minds  and  to  support  their  cause.  Fur- 
ther. I  have  ooaponsored  legislation 
such  as  HJt  423,  that  wfU  provide  a 
special  Radio  Liberty  program  of  Rus- 
sian langtiage  broadcasting  for  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Gestures  such  as  these  and 
mentioning  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
in  newsletters  will  help  to  keep  con- 
stant pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
improve  their  treatment  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community. 

The  Congressional  Coalition  for 
Soviet  Jewry  Is  stronr  and  becoming 
stronger  every  day  because  of  the  con- 
cern of  my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  American  public  that 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  wlU  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Ms.  Carolyn  Sanger,  who  for  the  last  5 
years  has  been  corresponding  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  with  a  Jewish  family  in  the 


Soviet  Union.  I  would  like  to  submit 
her  letter  of  concern  for  this  family 
and  Soviet  Jewry  in  general.  In  addi- 
tion. I  would  also  like  to  include  a 
letter  from  this  family  in  the  Soviet 
Union  exemplifying  what  it  is  like  to 
live  under  conditions  of  oppression. 
Potomac  MD, 
rebmarw  ».  IMS. 
Repraamtstive  RosssT  Oascia. 
Houae  of  Repntentativea, 
WoAinirton,  DC. 

DBAS  ComasaaiAii  Oaicia:  I  am  wrttlnc 
to  you  conoenilnc  the  situation  of  a  Soviet 
refuaenlk  family  with  whom  I  have  been 
oorreapondint  on  a  regular  basia  alnoe  Sep- 
tember 19T9.  The  family  is:  Alexander  A 
Leah  Martaain  (Maryastn)  and  daughter 
Pany.  Kari  Marx  Street  63-37,  Rlsa-H. 
VJBJBJL.  phone:  3MS30. 

I  have  kept  every  letter  from  them  over 
the  5M  year  period,  and  I  woiOd  be  happy  to 
share  this  oorre^Mndenoe  with  you.  What  It 
/vitaiM  In  mm.  la  the  moat  poignant  and 
heartrending  plea  of  three  IndlvUtuala  who 
deatre  nothtnc  more  on  thia  earth  than  to 
be  reunited  with  their  daughter  (and  alater), 
aon-ln-law.  and  grandaona  In  Israel 

Aa  the  encloaed  typed  copy  of  their  moat 
recent  letter  Indlcatee,  Leah  Martaain  is  In  a 
life-threatening  state  of  Ulneaa.  She  has  an 
Inoperable,  malignant  brain  tumor,  fltat  dl- 
agnoaed  In  the  faU  of  1981  and  brought  to 
my  attention  In  January  of  IMS,  when  I 
alerted  my  Senaton  Sarbanea  and  Mathlaa. 
Oaagreawiian  Michael  Bamea,  and  the  State 
Department 

I  now  wrtte  to  you.  as  a  member  of  the 
OopSTeailnnal  OoaUtion  for  Soviet  Jews,  and 
request  your  Interoeaalon  on  the  Marlaalna' 
behalf.  Urge  the  Soviet  leadership  to  permit 
Leah  M^l^«-«w  aooeaa  to  the  best  medical 
technology,  wfbemier  It  la  located,  lo  that 
her  life  will  not  almply  end  now.  and  urge 
them  to  repatriate  the  Martaslne  with  their 
beloved  family  In  laraeL 
Sincerely  youra. 

CAaOLTM  W.  Sahsbl 

RiOA-ll.  VJBJi., 
Deember  12, 1994. 

Oua  Cakoltit  I  only  received  your  letter 
and  am  anawulng  It  right  away.  Tomorrow 
I  am  leaving  for  Moaoow  with  Leah  to  con- 
sult aotae  doctors  and  doot  know  for  how 
long  111  have  to  stay  there,  ao  I  decided  not 
to  dday  all  my  correaponce  (ale).  Unfortu- 
nately my  wife  and  best  friend  is  again  in  a 
tight  comer  and  we  fight  for  her  health. 
Please  Ood  everythlns  to  come  out  welL 
The  yean  of  constant  atreaa  do  not  paaa 
without  conaequenoea.  The  only  thing  I  aak 
and  iHmy  for,  la  to  tide  her  over  this  ordeal 
and  to  survive  until  meeting  her  children 
and  grandchildren,  sister,  brother  and 
nephew.  Alas  . . .  the  other  days  (ale)  we  re- 
ceived a  new  ref uaal  to  my  application,  the 
30th.  if  I  am  not  ««««*-^ti 

I  never  pleaded  to  them,  to  thoae  mercl- 
leaa  undea.  but  thla  time  I  explained  the 
whole  altuatkm.  but  nothing  helpa. 

Recently  we  commemorated  the  execution 
of  Riga's  getto  (sic)  at  Rumbula.  By  the 
way.  there  la  laaued  a  book  in  the  DSA 
called  "I  Survived  Rumbula"  by  Prieda  Ml- 
chelson.  If  you  are  Interested  In  the  Holo- 
caust  of  our  Jews,  please  try  to  get  and  read 
It.  I  am  always  telling  and  mentioning  you 
that  name,  but  for  quite  understandable 
reasons  can't  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  it 
If  you'll  read  this  book  you'U  have  the  Idea 
of  what  I  am  apeaUng  about.  Fortunately 


everythlns  went  on  well,  unlike  last  year, 
for  example. 

My  dear  Carol!  I  understand  what  a 
burden  la  for  a  decent  and  modest  person  to 
be  called  to  the  blmmo  (ralaed  platform)  to 
read  the  Tora.  It's  not  maybe  the  right  word 
"burden".  It's  may  be  exciting  or  making 
nervoua.  but  at  the  same  time  It  Is  a  honor. 
So  go  through  it  and  you'U  see  how  good 
you'U  feel  afterwards. 

Congratulations  to  Chris  with  the  weight 
loaa.  You  obviously  know  the  sajring  "The 
larger  the  waist,  the  shorter  the  life."  So 
now  after  loains  so  many  pounds  he  wiU 
have  to  Uve  tlU  120.  PuU  speed  ahead. 

The  letter  to  the  C3amamlks  I'U  pass, 
maybe  today. 

How  are  you  aU? 

Regards  from  my  family  and  f rienda. 

Shalom  Uv'racha  (Peace  and  bleaslngs) 
and  Uve, 

Alkxamsbx.* 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
pressing my  concern  over  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  During  the  last  year. 
Soviet  Jews  have  endured  greater  dis- 
crimination and  persecution  than  at 
any  other  time  in  recent  Soviet  histo- 
ry. 

The  year  1984  marked  the  nadir  for 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Only  896  Jews  were  permitted 
to  leave,  the  lowest  single  year  total 
since  1970.  In  fact,  the  1984  total  rep- 
resents less  than  2  percent  of  the  1979 
peak  year  emigration  figure  of  51.320. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  Jews 
granted  exit  visas  has  meant  that  the 
number  of  refusenlks  stranded  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  climbed  to  over 
20.000.  This  figure,  however,  includes 
only  those  Jews  who  submitted  formal 
applications  to  leave  for  Israel  and 
have  received  official  refusals;  it  does 
not  Include  the  estimated  380.000 
others  who  have  initiated  the  complex 
process  of  applying  for  a  visa. 

Although  the  numbers  themselves 
are  shocking,  nothing  is  moro  shock- 
ing than  the  new  wave  of  officially 
sanctioned  anti-Semitism  that  com- 
menced 2  yean  ago.  This  campaign  to 
eradicate  Jewish  culture  from  Soviet 
society  has  taken  on  many  ugly  forms, 
including  the  stepped-up  hanssment 
of  refusenlks  and  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  several  Hebrew  teach- 
en.  Most  Soviet  Jews  who  apply  to 
emigrate  are  routinely  dismissed  from 
their  Jobs  and  forced  to  take  menial 
Jobs.  They  aro  often  attacked  in  the 
media,  arbitrarily  arrested,  and  their 
personal  property  is  confiscated  by 
Soviet  authorities.  Moreover,  rafuse- 
nik  children  aro  not  permitted  to 
attend  a  college  or  university  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  several 
prominent  Hebrew  teachen  and 
Jewish  activists,  such  as  Takov  Levin. 
Nadezhda  Fradkova.  and  Yull  Edelsh- 
teln,  have  been  sentenced  to  prison. 
Recently.  Soviet  television  aired  a  doc- 
umentary on  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  mentioned  their  anti-Soviet  ten- 
dencies and  association  with  Zionists. 

I  find  these  developments,  which 
represent  a  significant  escalation  in 


the  Government-sponsored  anti-Semit- 
ic campaign,  extremely  distressing.  It 
is  more  urgent  than  ever  that  we  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  ensure  that  all 
Soviet  Jews  are  given  the  right  to  emi- 
grate and  are  permitted  to  freely  exer- 
cise their  religion  while  they  remain  in 
the  Soviet  Union.* 

•  Mr.  NEUBON  of  norida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  nearly  seven  decades  the  Soviet 
Union  has  denied  Its  inhabitants  the 
basic  human  rights  which  most  of  us 
in  the  Free  World  deem  essential  in 
the  development  of  a  civilised  society. 
The  appidling  nature  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  illustrated  that  the 
pursuit  of  civil  rights  and  the  quest 
for  even  the  most  bask;  of  human  free- 
doms has  resulted  in  imprisonment, 
exile,  torture,  and  ultimately  death. 
Such  are  the  prospects  awaiting  the 
Soviet  Jewry  as  they  attonpt  to  exer- 
cise the  false  freedoms  and  shallow 
promises  found  in  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion. 

Today  we  in  the  United  States  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  those  who  risk  their 
lives  dally  not  imly  in  the  pursuit  of 
emigration  but  in  the  very  praetioe  of 
their  religion.  We  salute  the  refuse- 
nlks who  after  witnessing  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  signing  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  saw  tb^r  dreams  of 
a  peaceful  exodus  end  in  a  reign  of  re- 
newed Soviet  brutality  and  oppression. 
We  have  seen  the  numbo-  of  emi- 
grants dnH>  from  over  50,000  in  1979 
to  leas  than  900  tn  1964. 

To  deny  one  Soviet  Jew  his  personal 
rights  due  to  his  eiqiresslon  of  religion 
is  incarceration:  to  deny  the  Jewish 
people  their  ri^ts  as  a  whole  is  noth- 
ing short  of  tyranny.  As  a  member  of 
the  Congreasloaal  Coalition  for  Soviet 
Jews,  I  Join  in  the  demand  for  Justice 
and  freedom  for  the  refusenlks  and  an 
end  to  the  antl-Semltlam  and  violence 
of  the  Soviet  Unkm.* 

•  Mr.  niANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened that,  as  we  open  the  99th  Ccm- 
gress,  we  are  obllgied  once  again  to 
hold  a  q)ecial  order  on  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  over 
the  course  of  the  98th  Congress  we 
saw  an  Improvement  in  the  human 
rights  situation  in  the  UJB.8JI.  But 
the  tragic  reality  is  that  the  situation 
of  the  Soviet  Jewish  community  is  In- 
creasingly deqwrate.  Jews  are  being 
harassed  at  the  workplace,  or  outright 
forced  to  leave  their  Jobs.  They  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  Join  their 
families  in  the  West  They  are  denied 
the  right  to  move  to  Israel  and  live  in 
dignity  in  their  homelancL  The  Soviet 
authorities  are  seeking  to  destroy  the 
identity  of  this  community.  Teachen 
of  Hebrew  are  targeted  for  persecu- 
tion. An  anti-Zionist  campaign— really 
an  anti-Semitic  campaign  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind— is  spewing  out  hateful 
propaganda  in  the  Soviet  press  and  in 
the  academic  world. 


UM 


I  am  grtttef  ul  to  my  colleagues  for 
taking  out  this  special  order,  we  in 
Congress  must  make  every  effort  to 
keep  these  Soviet  violations  of  their 
international  commitments  before  the 
public  eye.  We  cannot  allow  the  Jews 
of  the  U.S.SJI.  to  feel  that  we  have 
forgotten  them.  By  extending  the 
hand  of  solidarity  to  them  we  help 
them  keep  alive  their  dream  that  some 
day  they  will  be  able  to  live  in  free- 
dcmi.* 

•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  ever  on  our 
minds.  However,  as  rights  continue  to 
be  denied  and  visas  for  emigration  con- 
tinue to  be  denied,  we  have  seen  the 
introduction  of  a  new  tool  to  further 
isolate  and  ostracize  the  refusenlks. 
Soviet  authorities  have  taken  to  the 
airwaves  to  bring  their  case  against 
the  anti-Soviet  and  pro-Zionist  ele- 
ment within  their  nation. 

^Dedfically,  I  refer  to  the  television 
broadcast  in  Leningrad  which  accused 
the  refusenlks  of  turning  their  backs 
on  a  society  that  has  given  them  ev- 
erything. This  characterization  is  a  cu- 
rious one.  It  is  dlf f toult  to  fathom  how 
dtiaais  who  have  had  every  advantage 
would  want  to  leave  a  generaous  moth- 
erland. Yet  Soviet  Jews  by  the  thou- 
sands are  waiting  for  permissitm  to 
emigrate.  Why? 

Clearly  Soviet  Jews  are  not  recipi- 
ents of  the  bounty  of  which  the  Soviet 
leaden  meak.  They  are  denied  the 
rl^t  to  learn  about  their  religion,  its 
heritage,  customs,  and  language  of 
prayer.  They  are  denied  the  right  of 
emigration,  and  they  are  denied  the 
human  dignity  guaranteed  in  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  of  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signator. 

While  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  I 
was  greatly  Impressed  by  the  vpreda- 
tion  the  refusenlks  had  for  the  inter- 
est and  involvement  our  Government 
and  citizens  had  for  their  plight.  At 
this  critical  time  in  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  contin- 
ue their  efforts  oa  behalf  of  all  those 
Soviet  Jews  who  live  for  the  project 
of  emigrating  to  IsraeL* 
•  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Bveaket,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews.  At  this  crltkaJ  point  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations  it  is  im- 
portant for  this  body  to  affirm  its 
oommitmoit  to  uphold  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  as 
well  as  exercise  their  right  to  exist  as 
Jews. 

Despite  its  commitments  imder  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  Soviet  Union 
has  continued  to  deny  exit  permission 
to  thousands  of  its  citizens  who  wish 
to  Join  relatives  living  abroad.  The 
rate  of  Jewish  emigration  reached  a 
nadir,  for  the  1984  total  of  896  was  the 
lowest  recorded  in  a  single  year  since 
1970.  The  Soviet  authorities  continue 
pt^intj^ining,  despite  abundant  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  that  the  vast 
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majority  of  Jews  who  wanted  to  leave 
the  country  have  already  left,  and  the 
rate  of  emigration  ia  declining  natural- 
ly as  fewer  and  fewer  families  remain 
to  be  united.  More  accurately,  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Jews  granted 
exit  visas  left  an  estimated  20.000  re- 
fusenlks  (Jews  who  have  been  refused 
when  they  apply  to  emigrate)  strand- 
ed. This  figure  Is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, since  It  accounts  only  for  those 
Jews  who  submitted  formal  applica- 
tions to  leave  for  Israel  and  received 
official  refusals.  The  figure  does  not 
include  those  who  have  been  arbitrar- 
ily denied  even  the  right  to  apply  for 
exit  permits,  those  who  have  applied 
but  received  no  official  answer  from 
the  authorities,  or  those  who  choose 
not  to  publicize  their  plight  for  fear  of 
reprisals.  Finally,  available  statistics 
indicate  that  more  than  350.000  Jews 
have  begun  the  emigration  process. 

Lately  Soviet  Jews  have  been  subject 
to  increased  levels  of  anti-Semitic 
rhetoric  thinly  veiled  as  anti-Zionism. 
Soviet  propaganda  maintains  that  Is- 
raeli and  Western  intelligence  encour- 
ages emigration  in  order  to  obtain 
state  secrets  from  Soviet  citizens.  It 
further  alleges  that  Zionists  collabo- 
rated with  Facists  during  World  War 
II  to  send  many  innocent  Jews  to  their 
death. 

Individual  Jewish  refuseniks  have 
responded  in  various  ways  to  official 
intransigence  on  emigration.  Some 
have  reacted  with  despair  and,  for  the 
time  being,  have  stopped  applying  to 
leave,  while  others  apply  as  frequently 
as  pMsible — once  every  6  months;  1984 
was  a  bleak  year  dominated  by  harass- 
ment, and  a  new  wave  of  arrests,  and 
persecution.  At  the  same  time,  the 
movement  for  a  renewed  Jewish  reli- 
gious and  cultural  life  grew,  indicating 
that  Soviet  Jews  are  continung  to 
draw  strength  and  hope  from  their 
Jewish  heritage,  despite  tremendous 
adversity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  indomitable  spirit  and 
unwavering  defiance  in  the  face  of 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  seeking 
emigration  and  Justice  at  home.* 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
special  order  strikes  against  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  fragment  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, as  we  in  the  Congress  express 
our  unified  support  for  the  efforts  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  The  Kremlin  seeks  to 
void  Jews  of  their  heritage  and  their 
freedom,  and  then  to  fill  the  chilling 
emptiness  in  these  prisoners'  spirits 
with  pervasive  fear. 

We  cannot  collapse  or  compress  the 
distance  that  physically  separates  us 
from  our  breathren  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  perhaps  the  Jews  there 
remain  forcibly  blinded  to  U.S.  efforts 
made  on  their  behalf.  But  our  hearts, 
minds,  and  words  must  proclaim  our 
refusal  to  tolerate  spectacles  of  op- 
pression wherever  they  occur.  Mr. 
Speaker,  quietude  breeds  impotence.  If 


we  become  unresponsive  bystanders, 
we  perpetuate  gross  human-rights  vio- 
lations with  our  own  hands.  Mourning 
passively,  we  make  dead  the  freedom 
which  might  live  if  it  had  a  voice. 
Words  that  strike  sideways  at  issues 
bum  crucial  moments  away. 

Since  1979.  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union  has  declined  consist- 
ently. Not  since  the  Leningrad  trials  of 
1970-71  has  the  figure  been  as  low  as 
it  was  in  the  past  year.  Over  S7  times 
as  many  Jews  were  permitted  to  emi- 
grate in  1979  as  in  1984.  During  the 
second  half  of  last  year,  the  Soviets 
initiated  with  gusto  a  campaign  of  bru- 
tally surpressing  Jewish  cultural  ac- 
tivities, employing  threats,  beatings, 
arrests,  and  searches  in  order  to 
cleanse  the  streets  of  any  remnant  of 
Judaism.  Kholmlansky.  Lein.  Edelsh- 
tein.  Levin.  Mesh.  Schreier.  Begun. 
Roseberg.  Shchanuuky— the  names 
are  a  roll  of  honor  of  conscience,  a  roll 
of  disgrace  for  the  Soviet  leaders. 

We  cannot  simply  hang  these  vic- 
tims' names  in  tributary  sUence.  The 
United  States  must,  through  policy 
measures,  enforce  its  ideological  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
With  the  Kremlin  refusing  to  adhere 
to  international  accords  such  as  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  the  United  States 
must  demonstrate  that  we  mean  what 
we  say,  and  insist  that  the  Soviet 
Union  do  the  same.  The  more  stead- 
fastly we  uphold  our  dedication  to  this 
issue,  the  closer  we  bring  ourselves  to 
those  imprisoned  in  their  own  home- 
land.* 

•  BCr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strongest  foundations  of  our  great 
Nation  is  the  sanctity  of  religious  free- 
dom for  all  citizens.  Thus,  it  is  most 
important  that  we  here  in  Congress 
recoimize  and  identify  with  the  strug- 
gles of  people  of  other  nations  who  are 
burdened  with  religious  persecution. 
Today,  we  recognize  the  struggles  of  a 
people  who  have  long  been  persecuted 
for  their  beliefs,  yet  who  steadfastly 
persevere  in  maintaining  their  herit- 
age: the  Soviet  Jews. 

Despite  a  government-sanctioned 
campaign  of  anti-Semitism  eerily  remi- 
niscent of  the  Nazi  era.  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  steadfastly  pursued 
the  practice  of  Judaism.  Despite  the 
imprisonment  of  Hebrew  teachers  and 
Jewish  activists,  such  as  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  Ida  Nudel.  the 
Soviet  Jews'  devotion  to  their  heritage 
forces  them  to  risk  the  consequences 
of  teaching  Hebrew  and  observing 
Sabbath  customs.  Though  Bar  Mltz- 
vah  ceremonies  and  holiday  celebra- 
tions are  often  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  KOB  and  the  confiscation 
of  prized  possessions  and  coveted  Ju- 
daica.  these  people  will  not  be  intimi- 
dated into  docile  silence  or  quiet  as- 
similation. Their  beliefs  and  values  are 
too  vital. 


In  a  nation  that  often  brands  devout 
Jews  "hooligans"  and  "defamers  of 
the  state."  it  would  seem  that  their 
emigration  would  be  welcomed.  But 
ironically,  as  the  anti-Semitic  drive 
grows  more  intensely  adverse,  the 
Soviet  Government  clamps  down  more 
stringently  on  emigration. 

Those  Jews  who  seek  to  leave  behind 
the  oppression  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  met  with  little  success,  and 
those  applying  for  exit  visas  often  set 
themselves  up  for  further  persecution. 
It  is  not  imcommon  for  Jews  to  be  dis- 
missed from  their  Jobs  and  essentially 
blacklisted  from  other  employment 
after  making  exit  visa  applications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  can 
and  does  play  an  important  role  in 
aiding  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
There  seems  to  be  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  Soviets'  treatment  of 
their  citizens  and  XTnited  States-Soviet 
relations.  In  the  late  1970's.  during  a 
period  of  United  States-Soviet  coop- 
eration, the  gates  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tion seemed  to  swing  open.  In  1979, 
51.330  people  left  the  U.S.SJI.  With 
the  return  of  Cold  War  rhetoric  imder 
the  Reagan  administration,  those 
gates  slammed  shut  to  allow  a  mere 
trickle  of  Jewish  emigration.  In  1981, 
only  9.447  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave.  This  diminished  to  2.888  in  1982 
and  1.314  in  1983.  Last  year.  1984.  an 
imprecedented  low  of  869  Jews  were 
aUowed  their  freedom. 

This  trend  must  not  continue.  We 
must  make  every  effort  to  assure  that 
tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviets  do  not— even  indirect- 
ly—keep Soviet  Jews  from  leaving 
their  country  if  they  so  choose.  The 
United  States  must  press  for  fiuther 
dialog  with  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
improvements  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations  can  create  new  opportunities 
to  express  our  concern  for  the  human 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  the  important 
role  we  can  play  in  bringing  greater 
freedom  to  every  Jewish  person  who 
faces  persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jiist  as  we  cannot  take  our  own  free- 
doms for  granted,  we  cannot  close  eyes 
to  those  who  are  denied  freedom  else- 
where.* 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  special  order  on  behalf 
of  over  2Vt  million  Jews  trapped 
within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  renewal  of  blatant  Soviet 
anti-Zionist  and  anti-Semitic  activities 
and  a  severe  cutback  in  emigration  to 
less  than  1.000  in  1984.  These  people 
are  unable  to  practice  their  religion, 
unable  to  perpetuate  their  heritage: 
indeed,  unable  even  to  emigrate  from 
this  land  where  to  be  a  Jew  is,  in  and 
of  itself,  construed  by  the  authorities 
as  criminal. 


More  than  400.000  Soviet  Jews  are  in 
the  process  of  seeking  exit  visas.  More 
than  20.000  have  m>plied  and  been  re- 
fused. These  refuseniks  often  lose 
their  Jobs,  are  subject  to  various  forms 
of  harassment  and  some  are  subse- 
quently arrested  tmder  charges  of 
"hooliganism"  or  "parasitism"  and 
sentenced  to  prison  and  labor  camps. 

It  is  one  of  these  refuseniks,  losif 
Begun,  on  whom  I  have  chosen  to 
focus  my  remarks  today.  Until  1971. 
when  he  applied  for  an  exit  visa. 
Begun  was  a  senior  scientist  at  the 
Moscow  Central  Institute  of  Research 
in  Economics.  He  was  then  dismissed 
from  work  and  has  been  unable  to  find 
work  in  his  field  since  that  time.  He 
began  teaching  Hebrew  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  protagonists  in  the 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews. 

His  first  arrest  occurred  in  March 
1977.  While  awaiting  his  trial.  Begun 
went  on  a  hunger  strike  for  100  days. 
Shortly  afterward,  he  went  on  trial 
amidst  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  re- 
fusenik  community.  Begun  was  sen- 
tenced to  2  years  of  exUe  in  Siberia  for 
"parasitism."  His  work  as  a  Hebrew 
teacher  was  not  considered  "legitimate 
employment." 

Begun  was  released  in  1978  only  to 
be  arrested  again  while  visiting  his 
family  in  Moscow.  He  was  tried  on  the 
43d  day  of  his  second  fast  and  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  in  exile.  He  was  re- 
leased from  exile  in  1980. 

Begim's  unprecedented  third  trial 
took  place  in  1982.  There  has  been  no 
direct  contact  with  him  since  this  last 
trial  when  he  was  given  a  harsh  12- 
year  sentence  of  7  years  in  prison  and 
5  in  exUe  for  "anti-Soviet  agiUtion 
and  propaganda."  His  wife.  Inna 
Begun,  has  not  received  a  letter  from 
him  since  June  22  of  this  past  year.  At 
this  time.  loslf  was  reportedly  on  a 
hunger  strike  because  camp  authori- 
ties had  confiscated  Ms  prayer  book,  a 
forbidden  article  in  prison. 

lima  Begim  recently  sent  an  appeal 
to  the  West.  This  message  ended  with 
the  simple  statement:  "I  earnestly  beg 
you  to  let  me  have  an  answer  as  to 
where  my  husband's  guilt  really  lies." 

The  plight  of  losif  Begun  is  not 
unique.  As  Members  of  Congress,  we 
must  not  relent  in  our  efforts  to  assist 
these  oppressed  peoples.  We  must  lay 
human  rights  on  the  negotiating  table 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  For  losif 
Begun's  quilt  lies  only  in  demanding 
the  rights  we  hold  so  dear— the  right 
to  worship  as  he  pleases,  the  right  to 
study  his  heritage,  and  the  right  to 
follow  his  conscience.* 
*  Mr.  KEMP.  Bfr.  Speaker.  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  is  practically  at  a 
standstill.  The  harassment  of  the 
400.000  Jewish  individuals  remaining 
has  increased.  We.  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress must«ct. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  our  ac- 
tivities are  not  without  results.  Yester- 
day I  met  with  Avital  Shcharansky. 


who  was  delighted  to  tell  me  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  her  husband  had 
been  permitted  to  visit  with  his 
mother.  Now  that  may  sound  like  a 
normal  visit  to  most,  but  in  this  case. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  a  Jewish  Pris- 
oner of  Conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  not  been  allowed  to  see  his 
mother  for  8  years.  Because  of  pres- 
sure exerted  by  Members  of  Congress, 
his  mother  was  able  to  spend  2  dasrs 
with  him. 

A  small  victory,  but  an  encouraging 
one.  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  fellow  citizens  of  this  great 
and  free  country  to  continue  to  pres- 
sure for  even  more  and  greater  victo- 
ries until  we  achieve  our  ultimate 
goals  as  spelled  out  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  1975.  and  the  Bdadrid 
Concluding  Document  of  1983.  That  is. 
freedom  for  those  who  wish  it  to  leave, 
and  freedom  for  those  who  wish  to 
stay.  Again,  a  simple  policy,  but  one 
which  has  been  consistently  violated 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  a 
party  to  the  original  sgreonent  in 
1975  and  the  further  commitments  of 
1983.  We.  as  cosignatories,  must  con- 
tinue to  worii  for  fiill  compliance  with 
these  ideals.* 

*  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
am  both  honored  and  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  special 
order  for  the  advancement  of  human 
rights.  We,  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  should  strive  for  the  world- 
wide expansion  of  unalienable  rights. 

Members  of  the  Jewish  faith  living 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  one  group  of 
people  who  desperately  need  our  help, 
for  they  are  forced  to  live  under  bla- 
tant suppression  of  their  civil  liberties. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  found  it  within 
its  power  to  subject  these  pecmle  to 
constant  hardships.  While  offering  the 
chance  for  the  Jewish  people  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  or  to  the  West,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  reality  denied 
them  the  chance  to  settle  in  their  reli- 
gious homeland  or  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion without  psdn  or  insult 

We,  as  Americans,  must  do  all  we 
can  to  see  that  the  decrease  in  emigra- 
tion is  reversed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  this  time,  a  drastically  low 
mmiber  of  applications  for  emigration 
are  being  refused.  The  Soviet  Union 
contends  that  this  is  because  either  all 
people  of  Jewish  faith  who  want  to 
leave  the  coimtry  have,  or  that  spon- 
sors cannot  be  found  for  the  remain- 
der. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Ap- 
plications are  at  one  of  their  highest 
levels  ever,  and  sponsors  are  upset  to 
learn  that  their  letters  to  their  adopt- 
ed families  are  being  intercepted  by 
Soviet  officials. 

Now  is  the  time  to  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  expansion  of 
human  rights  for  all  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last 
time  a  special  order  such  as  this  will 
be  needed,  and  that  all  members  of 


the  Jewish  faith  will  be  free  from  per- 
secution and  oppression,  once  and  for 
aU.* 

*  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1984  was  the  lowest 
recorded  in  a  single  year  since  1970. 
The  1984  total  of  896  was  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  1979  peak  year  figure  of 
51.320. 

Unfortimately.  these  tight  emigra- 
tion policies  have  been  accompanied 
by  an  escalation  of  efforts  to  isolate 
and  intimidate  Jewish  activists. 
Hebrew  teachers  and  other  observant 
Jews  have  been  imprisoned  on  fabri- 
cated chargea— most  recently,  on 
charges  of  possession  of  drugs  and 
firearms.  Anti-Zionist  propaganda 
«««mp»iyTw  continue  to  spread  through 
the  Soviet  media. 

I  am  honored  to  participate  in  this 
special  tribute  today  to  those  Soviet 
Jews.  wh6  through  their  courage  and 
determination  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion freely,  continue  to  apply  for  exit 
visas  to  Israel  despite  threats  of  har- 
rassment,  loss  of  professional  Jobs,  ex- 
pulsion of  their  children  from  colleges 
and  universities,  and  confiscation  of 
perstmal  property. 

I  recently  returned  from  the  Soviet 
Union  where  I  met  with  several  refuse- 
niks. One  cannot  adequately  retell  the 
passionate  moments  when  a  mother 
pleaded  with  her  young  son's  freedom, 
even  if  it  meant  his  separation  from 
her  and  her  husband. 

The  situation  is  especially  bleak  in 
Leningrad,  where  only  days  after  I 
met  with  Yevegeny  Lein  he  was  inter- 
rogated and  beaten  by  the  KGB.  He 
holds  a  Ph.  D.  in  computer  science  but 
must  work  as  a  stoker  in  a  bathhouse. 
I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  work 
toward  reopening  the  emigration  fcH* 
Soviet  Jews  and  others  who  wish  to  be 
reunited  with  family  in  other  parts  of 
the  worid.  Let  us  continue  our  efforts 
on  the  many  individual  cases  of  refiise- 
ntk«  and  others  whose  lives  have  been 
utterly  interrupted,  and  let  us  press 
for  the  inclusion  in  every  international 
fora  with  the  Soviets  the  topic  of 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.* 

*  Mr.  GLICKBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  with  my  colleagues  today  to  call 
attention  to  the  increasingly  grim  situ- 
ation of  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time.  I 
stand  to  give  tribute  to  the  abiding 
strength  and  spirit  of  hope  which. 
even  in  the  face  of  oppression,  our 
Jewish  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Soviet  Union  continue  to  maintain. 

As  we  q)eak  today,  more  than  2  mO- 
llon  Jews  are  trapped  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  Emigration  has  faUen  to  an  all- 
time  low.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  vir- 
ttial  shutdown  of  Jewish  emigration: 
only  61  Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave  last  month,  compared  to  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  4.000  per  month  in 
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1979.  As  emigration  has  fallen.  Soviet 
harassment  of  ref  usenllu  and  teachers 
of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture  has 
grown  resulting  In  prison  terms.  Inter- 
nal exile  or  loss  of  Jobs  for  many 
Soviet  Jews.  Also  on  the  rise  is  the  dis- 
semination of  anti-Jewish  publications 
and  other  propaganda  in  the  officially 
sponsored  Soviet  media.  Even  more 
disturbing  is  the  marked  increase  in  vi- 
olence directed  toward  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

All  of  these  injustices  demand  the 
concern  of  the  Congress,  the  concern 
of  the  administration,  and  the  concern 
of  people  worldwide.  The  ominous  es- 
calation of  anti-Semitic  sentiment  and 
activity  in  the  Soviet  Union  must  not 
be  met  with  silence. 

Members  of  Congress  must  remain 
vlgUant  in  their  role  of  both  calling  on 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  to  cease  its 
camiMdgn  against  its  Jewish  citizens 
and  creating  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  Our 
President  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials must  seek  all  avenues  for  remind- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  of  its  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  for  express- 
ing this  country's  condemnation  of  the 
Soviets'  actions.  Freedom-loving 
people  everywhere  must  continue  to 
write  letters  of  hope  and  support  to 
Soviet  refusenlks,  as  well  as  carry  out 
visible  acts  of  support  for  Soviet  dissi- 
dents such  as  fasts  and  prayer  vigils. 

Today  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
renew  their  efforts  to  demonstrate  to 
Soviet  Jews  that  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten them.  Nor  have  we  forgotten  who 
it  is  that  oppresses  them.  Until  the 
Soviet  Union  restores  to  Soviet  Jews 
their  fundamental  rights  to  freedom 
of  religious  and  cultural  expression 
and  the  freedom  to  emigrate,  we  will 
remind  the  world  of  the  Soviets'  intol- 
erance and  their  denial  of  freedom 
and  Justice  to  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues today  for  calling  my  attention 
to  this  special  order.  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  address  the  worsening  plight  of  the 
more  than  2  million  Jews  trapped 
inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  year,  the  rate  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tion all  but  reached  a  standstill.  The 
1984  total  of  896  was  the  lowest  re- 
corded in  a  single  year  since  1970.  As  a 
result,  an  estimated  20,000  Jews  were 
left  stranded  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Sep- 
arated from  their  family  and  friends, 
refusenlks  have  been  forced  to  wait  for 
permission  to  leave  with  no  assurance 
that  they  will,  in  fact,  ever  receive  it. 

At  this  time,  I  think  it  only  befitting 
that  I  once  again  call  attention  to  my 
prisoner  of  conscience.  Origory  Ro- 
zenshtein  has  not  been  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  since  1974,  yet 
this  has  not  dampened  his  brave  and 
enduring  spirit.  Earning  only  a  frac- 
tion of  his  former  income.  Origory 
struggles  to  make  ends  meet.  Let  us 


not  ignore  the  deplorable  struggle  of 
Mr.  Rosenshteln  and  other  refusenlks. 
We  must  continue  to  serve  as  a  source 
of  encouragement  and  inspiration  to 
the  oppressed. 

Equally  as  important,  the  ref  usenlck 
community  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
human  rights  and  liberties  which  we 
in  this  Nation  hold  so  dear,  but  so 
often  take  for  granted.  Let  each  one  of 
us  speak  out  with  more  vigor  than 
usual.  When  basic  human  rights  are 
violated,  words  alone  are  not  enough. 
We  must  demonstrate  to  the  world  at 
large,  but  more  importantly  to  the  re- 
fusenlks. that  we  will  work  endlessly 
until  the  human  rights  of  all  are  af- 
firmed.* 

•  Mr.  MATSXn.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  by  the  Soviet 
State  continues  to  deteriorate.  This 
trend  is  at  once  dangerous  and  disturb- 
ing. 

The  rate  of  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  dropped  from  a  high 
of  51.320  in  1979  to  a  nadir  of  896  in 
1984.  At  the  same  time  the  situation 
for  the  Jewish  community  remaining 
in  the  Soviet  Union  has  deteriorated. 
We  have  witnessed  Increased  harass- 
ment of  Hebrew  teachers  and  cultural 
activists  which  have  resulted  in  a  wave 
of  searches,  threats,  and  arrests.  In 
Leningrad  this  harassment  took  a  vi- 
cious and  frightening  turn  for  the 
worse  when  a  program  that  was  aired 
on  television  singled  out  members  of 
that  city's  Jewish  community  for  anti- 
Soviet  behavior. 

I  Join  today  with  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  the  indomitable  spirit  and  un- 
wavering defiance  in  the  face  of  perse- 
cution of  the  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
seeking  emigration  and  Justice  at 
home.* 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  I  took  the  floor  to  talk  about  the 
incredible  hardships  faced  by  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
noted  the  Intranslgences  of  the 
U.8.SJI.  and  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  most  basic  tenets  of  the  inter- 
national human  rights  agreement.  An 
agreement.  I  might  add,  to  which  they 
were  a  signatory. 

At  that  time.  I  held  out  hope  that 
mounting  pressure  from  an  increasing- 
ly impatient  international  community 
might  convince  the  Soviets  to  move 
closer  toward  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hope  was  entirely 
in  vain.  Indeed,  it's  clear  that  quite 
the  opposite  is  occiuring.  Conditions 
for  Soviet  Jews  have  deteriorated  even 
further. 

It  is  necessary  not  Just  to  point  out 
specific  violations  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement,  but  to  realize  how  the 
spirit  of  these  accords  has  been 
crushed  and  broken.  The  refusenlks' 
cases  are  not  simply  isolated  incidents, 
rather,  they  constitute  a  pattern  of 
evidence  of  the  total  campaign  being 


waged  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  its 
Jewish  population. 

Probably  what  best  illustrates  the 
Soviet  drive  is  its  willingness  to  rape 
its  own  Judicial  system  In  order  to  con- 
tinue persecuting  Jewish  people.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  any  Jew 
filing  an  application  to  «nlgrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  is  almost  certain  to 
lose  his  or  her  Job.  and  that  the  state 
wUl  place  obstacles  in  the  path  of  ob- 
taining a  new  one.  Purthennore,  un- 
employment is  punishable  as  a  crime. 
and  In  a  recent  effort  to  crack  down  on 
refusenlks.  the  maximum  prison  sen- 
tence for  what  the  Soviets  call  parasit- 
ism has  been  raised  from  1  to  2  yean. 

Many  questions  have  also  arisen  of 
late  over  the  alleged  planting  of  weap- 
ons, ammunition,  and  drugs  in  the 
apartments  of  refusenlks  that  are 
later  discovered  and  used  as  evidence 
in  criminal  cases— mjrsterious  discover- 
ies among  people  for  whom  there  has 
previously  been  no  reason  for  suspi- 
cion. Sometimes  the  authorities  don't 
even  go  to  that  much  trouble.  Court 
cases  bearing  remarkable  similarities 
to  the  notorious  show  trials  of  Stalin 
are  spearing  again.  In  one  recent 
case,  a  Jewish  man  was  tried  for  resist- 
ing arrest  Not  only  was  the  courtroom 
filled  with  Ukranlans  yelling.  "Beat 
the  Jew,"  but  any  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fense were  noticeably  absent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  have  spoken  of  this  matter 
before.  We  are  indignant  and  upset 
about  the  abuses  heaped  upon  a  de- 
fenseless Jewish  population  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  our  rhetoric  contin- 
ues to  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  As  a  Nation, 
we  must  redouble  our  efforts  and  work 
toward  a  consensus  within  the  interna- 
tional community  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Soviets.* 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Blr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  have  provided  disturbing  new 
evidence  of  an  Intensified  campaign 
against  Jews  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. In  Odessa.  Hebrew  teacher 
Yakov  Levin  has  been  sentenced  to  a 
labor  camp:  in  Moscow.  Tull  Edelsh- 
teln  was  imprisoned  on  trunu>ed-up 
drug  charges;  in  Leningrad.  Jewish  ac- 
tivist Nadezhda  Fradkova  Is  being  pun- 
ished for  parasitism.  Also  among  those 
now  incarcerated  in  Soviet  labor 
camps  is  Sergei  Fishel.  the  son  of  one 
of  my  constituents  and  a  refusenlk 
who  has  not  been  permitted  to  Join  his 
mother  in  New  Toric. 

In  their  attempt  to  deny  Jews  the 
right  to  practice  their  religion  and  to 
learn  about  their  culture,  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  even  resorted  to  the 
despicable  charge  that  Jewish  reli- 
gious rituals  make  use  of  narcotics. 
Last  November,  Leningrad  television 
aired  a  viciously  anti-Semitic  program 
denouncing  the  activities  of  Zionist- 
oriented  JiuiUes. 

Balancing  my  abhorrence  of  these 
developments,  however,  is  my  admlra- 
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tlon  for  the  courage  of  Jews  living  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  who  continue  to  risk 
their  livelihoods,  and  their  lives,  to 
defend  their  basic  human  rights. 
Surely  their  friends  in  the  United 
States  must  be  equally  determined  in 
our  efforts  on  their  behalf.  Knowing 
that  Soviet-American  relations  and 
the  status  of  Soviet  Jews  often  rise 
and  fall  together,  we  can  regard  with 
some  hope  our  Oovemment's  renewed 
dialog  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  must  understand  that  by  their 
mistreatment  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
their  violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
they  make  that  much  more  dlfflctilt 
the  achievement  of  arms  control 
agreements  which  require  confldence 
of  adherence  by  both  parties. 

The  Soviet  Jews  have  shown  us  that, 
for  them,  there  can  be  no  turning 
back.  We  must  continue  to  demon- 
strate to  them,  and  to  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment, that  we  will  never  tiun  our 
backs  on  their  cause.* 
*  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Coali- 
tion for  Soviet  Jews,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  those 
people  within  the  Soviet  Union  who 
are  persecuted  for  their  religious  be- 
liefs, and  with  the  recent  intensifica- 
tion of  the  attacks  on  Soviet  Jewish 
communities. 

Over  20  percent  of  the  entire  world 
Jewish  population  resides  in  the 
Soviet  Union— more  than  2.5  million 
people  who  are  deprived  of  their  basic 
human  rights.  Because  they  are  Jews, 
because  they  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  emigrate,  their  Jobs  are  taken  away, 
they  are  expelled  from  schools  and 
universities,  and  they  are  denounced 
by  their  neighbors.  They  are  forbid- 
den to  study  Hebrew  or  to  practice 
their  religion.  Many  are  currently 
serving  time  In  labor  camps  for  refus- 
ing to  renounce  their  cultive  and  their 
beUefs. 

One  such  person  Is  Fellks  Kochu- 
bievsky.  Once  a  respected  electrical  en>- 
glneer  who  earned  the  Soviet  Order  of 
Merit  for  Patriotic  Work,  he  lost  his 
Job  as  a  senior  researcher  after  he  and 
his  wife.  Valentina.  applied  to  Join 
their  two  sons  In  IsraeL 

His  application  was  refused  on  the 
gounds  of  "Regime  Considerations."  a 
common  reason  for  the  denial  of  visas 
to  Jews,  especially  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Soviet  military.  The  Oov- 
emment claims  that  these  people  have 
had  access  to  classified  Information, 
and  that  their  presence  abroad  would 
be  '«^«««g<ng  to  national  sectuity.  Ko- 
chubievsky  denies  ever  having  had 
access  to  such  material. 

The  target  of  official  harassment 
since  his  application  to  emigrate  In 
1978,  his  subsequent  attempts  to  rees- 
tablish a  "U.S.SJl.-Israel  Friendship 
Society"  and  the  publication  of  several 
of  his  works  abroad  resulted  In  his 
arrest  in  September  1982.  Sentenced 


to  2%  yean  for  the  "circulation  of  fab- 
rications known  to  be  false  which 
defame  the  Soviet  State  and  Social 
System."  he  is  now  imprisoned  in  a 
labor  camp. 

Mr.  Kochubievsky  is  due  to  be  re- 
leased from  prison  in  ^rll  of  this 
year.  An  old  man  in  ill  health,  his  only 
wish  is  to  be  reimlted  with  his  sons 
who  are  living  in  IsraeL 

This  wish,  however,  is  unlikely  to  be 
fulfilled.  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has 
fallen  off  dramatically  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  1984.  tmly  896  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  country,  compared 
to  over  51.000  in  1979. 

Recently,  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
has  stepped  up  Its  anti-Zlmist  cam- 
paign. There  have  been  more  arrests 
in  the  last  6  months  than  in  the  past  2 
yeare.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a 
distinct  increase  in  violence  directed 
toward  Jews,  and  arrests  have  begun 
to  center  around  accusations  of  ritual- 
istic drug  use  In  Jewish  religious  cere- 
monies. These  obviously  false  allegar 
tlons  are  partially  responsible  for  the 
rising  tide  of  anti-Semitism  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  intensified  campaign  against 
the  Soviet  Jews  means  that  it  is  criti- 
cal for  us  to  remind  the  of  fldals  of  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  that  we  have  not 
abandoned  our  commitment  to  himian 
rights.  As  slgnaton  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  the  Madrid  Concluding 
Doctmient.  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
uphold  certain  basic  rights,  and  their 
continued  violations  of  these  accords 
should  not  be  ignored.  It  is  aU  too  easy 
to  take  the  liberties  we  enjoy  for 
granted  and  to  forget  that  there  are  so 
many  people  throughout  the  world 
who  are  persecuted  for  their  system  of 
beliefs. 

We  take  pride  in  our  r^utatlon  as 
leaden  of  the  free  world,  and  with  this 
pride  should  come  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Our  foreign  policy  should  not 
be  concerned  with  economic  and  secu- 
rity interests  slime,  but  should  also  re- 
flect our  concern  for  moral  issues.  The 
presence  of  Max  Kampelman— who 
headed  the  UjB.  delegation  to 
Bdadrid— at  the  upcoming  talks  in 
Oeneva.  is,  I  believe,  an  important 
step  toward  linking  the  Improvement 
of  foreign  relations  with  a  respect  for 
human  rights. 

In  the  meantime,  our  continuing  ex- 
pressions of  ocmcem  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. The  Soviets  must  not  succeed  in 
Isolating  the  Jewish  community.  The 
Jewish  people  have  a  right  to  their 
cultural  and  religious  heritage.  The 
opportunity  to  emigrate  fre^  should 
be  available  to  those  who  desire  it.  and 
those  who  choose  to  remain  should  be 
freed  from  persecution. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  this,  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  Jewish 
community  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
courage  in  the  face  of  this  determined 
system  of  repression  is  truly  admira- 
ble.* 


*  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
^>eaker.  Soviet  Jews  comprise  the 
third  largest  surviving  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  the  world.  Soviet  Jews  have 
been  struggling  to  achieve  basic 
human  rights,  including  the  right  to 
tq^intAin  their  own  religion  and  cul- 
ture. The  right  to  leave  any  country 
that  denies  one  their  heritage  is  an 
internationally  recognized  human 
right,  yet  in  the  Soviet  Union  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  is  given  arbitrarily. 

I  believe  that  it  is  Important  that  in 
the  face  of  this  wave  of  anti-Semitism. 
America  must  reaffirm  our  ccnnmit- 
ment  to  human  riglits.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  been  a  leading  supporter  of 
Soviet  Jews  in  their  attempts  to  study 
and  teach  their  faith. 

We  have  held  "Congressional  Prayer 
VUtOM"  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  but 
we  must  be  sure  that  the  vigil  contin- 
ues each  and  every  day  until  the 
human  rights  of  all  Soviet  Jews  have 
been  restored. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  con- 
cerned citizen.  I  have  adopted  a  Soviet 
Jewish  family  from  the  Ukraine  to 
help  them  fulfill  their  dream  of  oni- 
grating  to  Israel. 

Samuel  and  Manjra  Kllnger  have 
been  trying  unsuccessfully,  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  onlgrate  to  IsraeL 
Samuel  Kllnger  is  an  agronomist  fmn 
Dnepn4)etroVBk  in  the  Ukraine.  He 
and  his  wife,  a  nurse  by  profession, 
have  been  repeatedly  denied  exit  visas 
since  1970.  The  only  reason  given  by 
Soviet  authorities  has  been  a  lack  of 
consent  from  Manya's  parents,  who 
have  not  seen  their  daughter  in  many 
years.  Manya,  a  mother  herself,  re- 
cently celebrated  her  50th  birthday. 

The  Kllnger  situation  is  quite  press- 
ing in  that  they  are  the  only  family  in 
Dnepropetrovsk  awaiting  exit  visas. 
Recently,  a  defamatory  letter  was 
printed  in  a  local  newqiaper  about  the 
family— prompting  Samuel  to  immedi- 
ately send  a  letter  at  protest  to  the 
editor.  The  resulV^nis  the  printing  of 
another  anti-Semitic  article  in  the 
same  paper. 

We  have  asked  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment to  grant  this  family  permlssl<m 
to  emigrate,  but  have  reodved  no  re- 
qwnse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
not  allowing  the  Kllngen  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
is  in  clear  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Hunum  Rights,  as  well  as  their 
Soviet  Constitution. 

Surely  the  emigration  of  the  KUnger 
family  would  pose  no  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  instead 
would  be  a  humanitarian  gesture.  Yet 
permission  to  leave  is  continually 
denied. 

As  the  leader  in  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  must  do  all  that  we  can 
to  protect  the  human  rights  of  all 
people.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continue  to  protest  the  blatant  viola- 
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Uons  of  human  rights  oocurrlnc  each 
day  in  the  Soviet  Union.* 

•  Bdr.  HALIi  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  5  years,  the  emigra- 
tion of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union 
has  declined  to  a  virtual  halt.  Last 
year,  the  exodus  of  Soviet  Jews  totaled 
Just  896.  compared  to  a  total  of  51,333 
in  1979.  This  signals  a  return  to  the 
Soviet  policy  of  severely  limited  emi- 
gration. This  policy  became  prevalent 
in  post-World  War  11  Russia,  when 
Stalin  maintained  that  all  Soviet  citi- 
zens must  concentrate  on  turning 
Russia  into  an  industrialized  nation. 
Therefore,  few  people  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  Presently,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  doing  all  in  its  power 
to  literally  close  the  door  on  emigra- 
tion for  all  Soviet  minorities. 

Life  In  the  Soviet  Union  for  Jews  Is 
one  hardship  after  another.  A  cam- 
paign of  anti-Semitism  has  run  ramp- 
ant in  the  state-controlled  press  for 
several  years,  portraying  Jews  as 
criminals  and  conspirators.  Higher 
education  for  Jews  has  become  In- 
creasingly restricted,  and  enrollment 
has  dropped  50  percent  over  the  past 
15  years. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  Jews  wishing  to 
leave  the  country.  Simply  applying  for 
an  exit  visa  may  result  in  harassment 
or  punishment.  Visa  applications  must 
be  renewed  every  6  months,  and  an  in- 
vitation from  abroad  must  be  Included 
with  each  application.  In  addition, 
each  person  who  applies  for  a  visa 
loses  his  or  her  Job,  making  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Soviet  Jew  even  more  bur- 
densome. Some  have  waited  nearly  a 
decade  In  hopes  of  obtaining  a  visa. 

This  oppression  and  persecution  of 
Soviet  Jews  is  a  most  distressing 
human  rights  violation.  With  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Helsinki  accords  In  1975.  35 
nations— including  the  Soviet  Union- 
agreed  to  honor  certain  human  rights 
and  freedoms.  Among  these  are  free- 
dom of  movement  and  the  right  to 
family  reimlflcatlon.  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  these  agreements  is  highly 
questionable. 

We,  as  men  and  women  living  in  the 
free  world  who  believe  In  basic  free- 
doms for  all  people,  must  continue  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
and  to  fight  against  the  religious  and 
ethnic  persecution  they  are  forced  to 
endure.* 

•  BSr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  courage  of  Soviet 
Jews.  We  have  assembled  to  address 
the  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  several  times 
during  the  past  year,  and  each  time  we 
have  done  so  with  renewed  hope  that 
the  situation  wiU  Improve.  Instead  it 
deteriorates  as  the  Soviet  regime 
tightens  its  grip. 

Jews  residing  in  the  Soviet  Union 
comprise  20  percent  of  the  world's 
total  Jewish  population.  But  they  are 
hostages  in  a  country  that  has  denied 


them  fundamental  human  rights. 
They  may  not  practice  their  religion 
or  pass  their  heritage  on  to  their  chil- 
dren. And  they  are  denied  the  right  to 
emigrate  in  order  that  they  may  do  so. 

Of  the  2M  million  Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  approximately  350.000  are 
currently  seeking  emigration  privi- 
ledges.  Of  these.  200  have  been  wait- 
ing over  a  decade.  Only  896  Jews  ob- 
tained exit  visas  in  1984. 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  obligation  to 
escalate  efforts  to  oppose  these  gross 
violations.  We  should  take  our  inspira- 
tion from  those  Jews  Imprisoned  by 
Soviet  persecution  who  still  continue 
their  struggle.  As  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  serves  his  8th  year  In  a  Soviet 
labor  camp,  his  wife,  Avltal.  dedicates 
her  life  to  alerting  the  world  of  its 
duty  to  protest  the  violation  of  human 
freedom.  Aleksandr  Kholmlansky  was 
recently  convicted  and  sentenced  to  18 
months  in  a  labor  camp  for  alleged 
possession  of  ammunltl<m.  Josef 
Begun  is  currently  serving  his  sen- 
tence of  7  years  labor  and  an  addition- 
al 5  years  internal  exile  for  agitation 
and  propaganda.  Takov  Levin  la  in  the 
midst  of  a  3-year  sentence  in  a  labor 
camp  on  charges  of  slander  toward  the 
Soviet  Government.  In  reality,  each 
has  been  sentenced  for  committing  the 
same  crime,  that  of  attempting  to 
practice  his  religion. 

Jews  who  apply  for  emigration  privl- 
ledges  are  considered  traitors,  individ- 
uals who  pose  a  threat  to  the  State. 
Arrest,  imprisonment,  and  abuse  is 
often  the  response  to  those  who  either 
attempt  to  adhere  to  their  religious 
principles  while  living  in  the  UJB.SJI. 
or  exercise  the  right  to  emigrate. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  at 
this  time  as  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  begin  negotiations  that 
we  continue  to  denounce  these  gross 
violations  and  fulfill  our  obligation  to 
work  toward  freedom  of  religion  for 
all  Soviet  Jews. 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  Soviet  Jewry  is  facing  one  of  its 
most  severe  challenges  in  some  time. 
as  authorities  In  the  Soviet  Union 
have  initiated  and  sustained  a  vicious 
anti-Semitic  campaign,  focused  pri- 
marily on  refusenlks. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1984.  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  has  added  new 
weapons  of  Jewish  persecution  to  its 
already  substantial  arsenal.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  harassment  of  Individual 
refusenlks.  the  Soviets  have  engaged 
in  a  widespread  slander  campaign 
aimed  at  discrediting  the  cultural  and 
religious  foundations  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

The  Government's  "Anti-Zionist 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Public"  held 
a  number  of  news  conferences  during 
the  year,  that  attempted  to  blur  the 
line  between  anti-Zionism  and  anti- 
Semitism.  At  one  new  conference,  the 
committee  made  the  absurd  equation 
of  Zionism  and  Nazism. 


Beginning  in  July.  Soviet  officials 
initiated  a  comprehensive  campaign 
against  Hebrew  teachers  and  other 
Jews  who  promote  their  culture.  As 
the  State  Department  has  reported  in 
its  Just  released  "Country  Reports  of 
Human  RighU  Practices  for  1984."  "by 
year's  end.  nine  activists,  including 
four  Hebrew  teachers,  had  been  ar- 
rested and  three  sent  to  labor  camp. 
The  arrests  were  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  searches,  beatings,  and 
threats  which  sent  shodc  waves 
through  the  Soviet  Jewish  communi- 
ty." Soviet  officials,  lacking  any  legal 
Justification  for  destroying  the  spirit 
of  these  cultural  activists,  frequently 
had  KGB  agents  plant  drugs  in  the 
dwellings  of  Hebrew  teachers  and  reli- 
gious practitioners.  They  have  also  au- 
thorised KGB  agents  and  other  securi- 
ty police  to  beat  Jewish  detainees  sav- 
agely while  they  are  In  custody, 
whether  they  are  bound  for  imprison- 
ment or  not.  For  example,  Takov 
Mesh  was  released  in  December  with- 
out being  charged  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  injuries  he  suffered  frcnn  the 
beating  to  which  he  was  subjected  fol- 
lowing his  arrest. 

Soviet  officials  have  also  begim 
public  attempts  to  sow  dissension 
among  Soviet  Jews.  Last  year,  Oovem- 
ment propagandists  assembled  a  docu- 
mentai7  entitled  "The  EOrellngs  and 
Their  Accomplices."  The  fUm  depicted 
specific  Soviet  Jews  as  being  Zionist 
agents  who  were  part  of  a  Western 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  broadcast  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.  Not  only  did  the 
film  Impugn  the  reputations  of  numer- 
ous refusenlks  by  falsely  portraying 
them  as  members  of  the  world-wide 
Jewish  deception,  it  also  raised  the 
issue  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  people 
as  to  whether  any  Soviet  Jew  could  be 
trusted. 

"The  HireUngs  and  Their  Accom- 
plices." combined  with  the  intensified 
campaign  against  Jewish  culture,  has 
eroded  the  fortitude  of  many  refuse- 
nlks. Given  the  Increase  In  the  scope 
and  methods  of  Jewish  persecution,  "it 
is  no  wonder."  said  Boris,  a  Leningrad 
refusenik.  that  'many  refusenlks  are 
in  a  dMperate  mood.  They  are  ex- 
hausted from  fear  and  from  waiting, 
waiting  not  only  for  permission  to 
leave  but  simply  waiting  to  see  what 
wiU  happen  to  them  next.  And  the 
chUdren  suffer  most  of  all.  They  are 
rejected  and  tormented.  Their  situa- 
tion is— it's  incredible." 

This  despondent  mood,  this  fatalistic 
approach  to  life— these  are  precisely 
what  the  Soviet  Government  wants 
the  Jewish  people,  particularly  refuse- 
nlks. to  feel.  They  want  them  to  feel 
cut  off  from  their  country,  and  cut  off 
from  the  world  as  well.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  want  the  refusenlks  to 
feel  cut  off  from  their  faith  and  cul- 
tural heritage.  By  making  it  a  crime 


against  the  state  for  Soviet  Jews  to 
practice  their  faith,  Soviet  authorities 
are  attempting  to  undercut  the  very 
legitimacy  of  that  faith  and  the  cul- 
ture associated  with  it.  And.  as  Boris 
noted  above,  it  is  the  children  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  will  bear  the  most 
profound  emotional  scars  from  this  ex- 
perience. Their  feelings  of  torment 
may  be  translated  into  a  rejection  of 
their  Jewish  heritage. 

To  combat  such  an  occurrence.  Boris 
and  many  of  his  compatriots  are  se- 
cretly teaching  their  chUdren  the  his- 
tory and  religion  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Of  course,  with  the  increase  in  Soviet 
persecution.  Boris  and  other  Soviet 
Jews  risk  their  lives  in  erasing  the 
smears  propagated  against  their 
people. 

It  iB  oiur  Job.  as  U.S.  Representatives 
and  advocates  of  religious  freedom,  to 
lessen  that  risk.  We  must  continue  to 
let  the  Soviet  Union  know  that  we  will 
not  abide  their  brutal  and  prejudiced 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  We  must 
continue  to  let  the  Soviet  Union  know 
that  their  slander  of  the  Jewish  faith 
and  culture  is  not  tolerable  and  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Himian 
Rights.  And  finally,  we  must  never  let 
the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  rest 
so  long  as  there  is  even  one  refusenik 
who  Is  barred  from  emigrating. 

Last  year,  the  Anti-Zionist  Commit- 
tee of  the  Soviet  Public  once  again  de- 
clared that  the  problem  of  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  was  solved,  because 
every  Jew  who  wanted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  had  already  left.  In  the 
year  ahead,  let  us  vigorously  rebut 
this  absurd  yet  dangerous  statement 
by  maintaining  our  support  for  the 
rights  of  refusenlks  and  Soviet  Jews  in 
general.  As  the  Soviet  Union  moves  to 
snuff  out  the  proud  heritage  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  let  us  not  shrink 
from  this  challenge,  but  rather  redou- 
ble our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
faith  and  its  adherents.* 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  cochairman  of  the  98th 
Congressional  Class  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Coalition  for  Soviet  Jews.  I  place  vpe- 
clal  significance  in  participating  in 
this  spedal  order.  Today  we  again  pay 
tribute  to  the  indomitable  spirit  and 
unwavering  commitment  of  Soviet 
Jews  in  the  face  of  unrelenting  perse- 
cution by  Soviet  authorities. 

This  past  year  has  been  especially 
harrowing  for  Soviet  Jews.  It  has  seen 
a  deliberate  campaign  of  arrests  and 
Intimidation  targeted  at  the  activist 
Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Soviet  authorities.  This  is  a  cause 
of  special  concern  on  the  part  of  those 
of  us  who  are  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  these  strong  and  courageous  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Government 
makes  life  very  difficult  for  Soviet 
Jews  In  many  ways.  The  lifeline  to  vir- 


tually all  facets  of  Jewish  culture  has 
been  nearly  severed  as  Soviet  authori- 
ties conduct  an  ongoing  campaign  to 
prevent  a  meaningful  rebirth  of 
Jewish  language  and  culture.  The 
teaching  of  Hebrew,  the  only  language 
which  has  always  been  commonly 
shared  by  all  Jews,  is  not  recognized 
by  Soviet  authorities  as  a  legitimate 
profession  and  cannot  be  taught  or 
studied  by  Jews.  The  recent  brutality 
against  Hebrew  teachers  suggests  that 
Soviet  authorities  want  to  destroy  all 
Jewish  tradition. 

There  are  no  Jewish  communal  or 
social  organizations,  nor  are  there 
Jewish  schools  of  any  kind.  The  free- 
dom to  practice  religion  Is  strictly  con- 
trolled, and  teaching  reUglon.  includ- 
ing Judaism,  to  people  under  18  is  ille- 
gal. 

There  are  no  seminaries  to  train 
rabbis,  and  while  in  1926  there  were 
1.000  synogogues  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
today  there. are  only  around  50.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  one  of  these 
synagogues  (dosed  or  barricaded  by  the 
KGB  to  prevent  oitry. 

The  doors  to  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions are  closing  to  an  Increasing 
number  of  qualified  Jewish  applicants 
as  a  result  of  discriminatory  entrance 
exams.  Under  the  late  Yury  Andnnwv. 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  worsened 
considerably.  New  measures  were  in- 
troduced to  make  even  more  difficult 
the  alrrady  arduous  process  of  apply- 
ing to  emigrate.  Emlgrction  v>pUcants 
continue  to  be  subjected  to  oppressive 
measures  such  as  dismissal  from  em- 
ployment or.  in  some  cases,  even  im- 
prisonment. 

Laws  were  changed  to  further 
punish  those  trying  to  emigrate,  and 
there  was  a  crackdown  on  Jewish  cul- 
ture. Of  extreme  ccmoem  is  the  mas- 
sive propaganda  effort  against  Jews 
which  Includes  the  creation  in  April 
1984  of  the  Anti-Zionist  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  Public,  and  the  publleatl<m 
of  the  virulently  antlsemltic  book. 
"The  Class  Essence  of  Zionism."  The 
most  significant  sign  of  worsmlng 
treatment  was  the  drastic  decrease  in 
emigimtlon  from  a  high  of  51.320  In 
1979  to  a  low  of  only  896  in  1984.  Yet 
the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  applying 
for  emigration  visas  has  not  dimin- 
ished. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough.  Soviet 
authorities  have  taken  steps  to  further 
isolate  Soviet  Jews  from  their  heritage 
and  culture,  and  from  the  West. 
Stricter  laws  have  been  laid  down  af- 
fecting travelers,  who  can  no  longer 
ride  in  a  car  with  a  Soviet  citizen,  and 
who  cannot  sleep  in  their  houses. 

Soviet  authorities  have  Instituted  a 
policy  of  nondelivery  of  mail  to  Soviet 
Jews,  a  situation  Important  enough  to 
have  been  brought  up  at  the  Universal 
Postal  Conference  in  Germany  in  the 
summer  of  1984.  The  significance  of 
this  policy  is  that  Soviet  Jews  may  no 
longer  receive  their  all-important  invi- 


tations to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  the  first  stq>  in  the  onigra- 
Uon  process. 

These  are  significant,  additional 
steps  in  the  cultural  genocide  of  Soviet 
Jews  being  carried  out  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  Soviet  au- 
thorities are  denying  Soviet  Jews  their 
basic  human  rights— the  right  to  main- 
tain their  own  religion  and  culture, 
and  the  right  to  leave  a  country  that  is 
denying  them  their  heritage.  Soviet 
Jews  are  denied  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  other  national  minorities  and  reli- 
gious groups  by  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. 

Unable  to  live  according  to  their  his- 
toric traditions,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  in  recent  years 
have  requested  the  right  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Unl<m.  The  right  of  any  individ- 
ual to  leave  any  country,  including  his 
or  her  own.  is  an  internationally  recog- 
nized human  right  upheld  by  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  other  International 
agreements— ratified  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  said  he 
emphasized  U.S.  concern  for  the 
human  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  when  he 
met  recently  in  Geneva  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko.  The  in- 
oreBsingly  harsh  policy  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities is  of  deep  concern  to  me  and 
I  know  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  Soviet 
authorities  that  we  strongly  oppose 
their  policies,  and  that  we  are  as 
deeply  Interested  in  the  well-being  of 
Soviet  Jews  as  we  have  ever  been.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  tell  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  oiu-  concern 
for  you  is  unending.  Your  plight  is 
always  with  us.  We  Join  you  in  your 
never-ending,  difficult  fight  for  the 
freedom  to  live  a  Jewish  life  in  the 
country  of  your  choice,  in  the  manner 
and  with  whom  you  wish,  with  your 
human  rl^ts  and  your  freedom  intact 
and  protected.  We  admire  your  cour- 
age and  perseverance  and  your  spirit 
and  defiance  In  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion. We  are  with  you.  we  will  always 
be  with  you.  and  we  will  never  st<H> 
our  efforts  on  your  behalf. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  tremendous 
courage  and  deep  convictions  of  the 
Soviet  Jewish  cmnmunlty.  which  con- 
tinues to  be  denied  basic  human 
rights,  such  as  the  right  to  emigrate 
and  the  right  of  cultiiral  and  religious 
expression. 

We  are  entering  a  critical  Juncture 
in  United  States-Soviet  relatl<»s.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  time  when  maybe.  Just 
maybe,  our  calls  for  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  Soviet  Jews  may  be  heard  and 
responded  to  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. It  would  not  be  a  moment  too 
soon. 
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The  news  fitun  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  good.  In  fact,  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  haa  deteriorated 
to  a  new  all-time  low.  During  the  past 
year,  we  have  seen  the  constant  har- 
assment of  Hebrew  teachers  and 
Jewish  cultural  activists,  including  a 
new  wave  of  anti-Jewish  trials;  a  new 
modem  low  for  the  number  of  Soviet 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  in  a  single 
year— 896— with  a  monthy  rate  of  less 
than  100  Jews  emigrating;  and  an  in- 
crease In  an  already  virulent  anti-Se- 
mitic campaign  being  spearheaded  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  Anti-Zionist  Com- 
mittee. 

Typical  of  the  growing  anti-Semi- 
tism that  is  so  prevalent  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  the  airing  last  November  of 
a  documentary  film  entitled  "Hirelings 
and  Accomplices."  By  broadcasting 
this  film  on  Leningrad  television 
during  prime  viewing  hours,  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  made  it  clear  that  they 
wiU  stop  at  no  lengths  to  discredit  and 
alienate  their  refusenik  community- 
Jews  who  have  been  denied  emigration 
on  at  least  two  occasions  and  who 
choose  to  publicize  their  refusal. 

Simply  put,  "Hirelings  and  Accom- 
plices" sought  to  equate  Soviet  Jews 
who  seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel  with 
anti-Soviet  behavior.  This  was  not  a 
new  theme,  but  the  highly  visible  way 
in  which  it  was  projected  to  the  Soviet 
People  marked  a  new  intensity  in  the 
Soviet's  anti-Semitism  campaign. 

Since  the  film  chose  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  four  leading  Jewish  activists 
from  /Moscow  and  Leningrad,  I  will 
focus/on  their  plight  as  well.  The  film 
calls  them  traitors.  I  call  them  coura- 
geous freedom  lovers. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  plight  of 
Lev  Shapiro.  Mr.  Shapiro,  along  with 
his  wife.  Leah,  and  their  two  children, 
have  sought  to  emigrate  to  Israel  since 
1977.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
denied  for  various  absurd  reasons,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  Mr.  Shapiro  had 
access  to  classified  materials  which 
were  7  years  out  of  date,  and  because 
his  emigration  "Is  against  the  interests 
of  the  U.S.S.R."  As  a  result  of  their 
seeking  to  emigrate  Leah  Shapiro  has 
been  fired  from  her  Job  and  denied 
subsequent  employment  and  Lev  was 
attacked  by  the  media  as  a  Zionist  con- 
spirator. They  have  been  told  by  an 
emigration  official  that  the  decision  to 
deny  them  emigration  visas  is  final. 

Second,  there  is  the  case  of  losif  Ra- 
domyslsky,  who  has  been  denied  em- 
ployment in  his  mechanical  engineer- 
ing profession  since  he  applied  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  in  1979.  His  application 
to  emigrate  was  denied  on  the  alleged 
grounds  of  "secrecy,"  another  vague 
term  used  by  the  Soviets,  when  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  grounds  for  denial.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  shortly 
after  the  airing  of  "Hirelings  and  Ac- 
complices," which  cited  Mr.  Rado- 
myslsky  as  a  traitor,  his  telephone  was 
disconnected,  and  his  supervisor  began 


receiving  KOB  threats  and  pressure  to 
dismiss  loslf  from  his  Job, 

The  third  case  case  is  that  of  Aba 
Taratuta,  who  has  been  waiting  for 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel  since 
1973.  He  and  his  wife.  Ida.  are  among 
the  longest  waiting  refuaeniks.  Since 
applying  to  emigrate.  Mr.  Taratuta 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  woi^  in 
his  profession  aa  a  mathematician  and 
engineer.  Both  Aba  and  Ida  have  been 
prominently  involved  in  efforta  to 
retain  Jewiah  hiatory  and  culture  and. 
aa  a  result,  have  been  frequently  at- 
tacked by  the  media.  In  1980.  Mr.  Tar- 
atuta was  named  a  Zionist  conspirator 
with  Lev  Shapiro. 

The  fourth  refusenik  discussed  in 
the  film  was  Takov  Oorodetaky.  Mr. 
Oorodetaky.  hla  wife.  PoUna.  and  their 
daughter.  Ester,  applied  to  repatriate 
to  Israel  in  1979.  and  they  have  been 
repeatedly  denied  exit  viaaa  on  uxmpec- 
if  led  grounds.  Aa  a  direct  result  of  his 
efforta  to  emigrate.  Mr.  Oorodetaky 
haa  been  fired  frmn  hla  teaching  poai- 
tion.  and  from  aeveral  aubaequent 
menial  Jobs.  Laat  year,  he  waa  penal- 
ised by  a  20-percent  salary  reduction 
for  a  2-month  "correctional  period" 
because  he  refused  anawerlng  authori- 
tiea'  questions  about  hla  current  em- 
ployment situation  out  of  a  very  Justi- 
fied fear  that  he  would  once  again  lose 
his  Job.  He  haa  been  warned  againat 
any  future  "miabehavior." 

Mr.  Speaker,  theae  four  individuala 
are  not  unique  in  their  suffering.  Over 
400.000  Soviet  Jews  have  begun  the 
emigration  process,  and  some  20.000 
have  been  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate on  more  than  one  occasion.  Each 
liaa  Buffered  conaiderable  hardahip  at 
the  handa  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
and  thoae  hardahlpa  ahould  not  and 
muat  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  Joined  the 
Congreaaional  Coallticm  for  Soviet 
Jewa.  a  group  of  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  formed  to  apeak  out 
on  behalf  of  the  2.5  million  Soviet 
Jews.  Acting  in  this  position,  I  am 
committed  to  fully  aupporting  and 
pursuing  the  Oreater  New  York  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry'a  requests 
that  the  Soviets  release  all  Soviet 
Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience  and 
cancel  thoae  trials  which  have  not  yet 
occurred;  grant  exit  viaaa  to  thoae 
Jewa  wishing  to  be  reunited  with 
family  members  in  Israel:  allow  for 
the  repatriation  of  Jews  to  their 
homeland,  Israel;  and  allow  Jewa  to 
live  without  discrimination  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  can  also  pursue  other  avenues  of 
assistance.  For  instance,  I  recently  re- 
introduced a  bill  (HJi.  1019)  to  cut  the 
price  of  postage  in  half  on  parcels  of 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland.  This  legislation  aeeka  to 
encourage  much  needed  personal  as- 
sistance from  Americans  to  persons  in 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  particu- 


larly Soviet  Jews.  We  have  a  reqionsi- 
billty  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to 
make  life  a  little  easier  for  those  re- 
pressed people  who  are  forced  to  live 
under  Soviet  tyraimy.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  Soviet  Jews  are 
not  only  routinely  deprived  of  basic 
human  rights,  but  also  of  basic  human 
needs,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  med- 
icine. The  paaaage  of  HJI.  1019  would 
help  to  fill  those  needa. 

Finally.  Mr.  ftieaker.  the  Soviet 
Jewry  laaue  ahould  be  raiaed  with  high 
level  Soviet  of fldala,  at  every  opportu- 
nity, whether  the  forum  la  anna  con- 
trol talka  or  trade  negotiationa.  We 
owe  it  to  everything  good  our  great 
Nation  atanda  for  and  for  freedom 
lovers  everywhere  to  confront  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  about  the  terrible 
plight  of  their  Jewish  dtlaenry  when- 
ever possible.* 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  participate  in 
this  medal  order  on  behalf  of  the  cou- 
rageous men  and  women  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  situation  for  these  Jews  has 
never  been  worse,  and  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  pay  heed  to  their  plight.  What 
can  we  do?  How  can  we  best  work  to 
help  alleviate  their  situation?  The 
questions  are  almple.  but  the  answers 
are  not.  During  both  my  visits  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  have  been  struck  by  a 
profound  sense  of  frustration.  We  live 
in  a  free  and  open  world  where  we  can 
practice  our  religion  as  we  please.  We 
write  letters  to  the  President,  to  re- 
fuaeniks. to  Soviet  offldala.  but  at 
preaent,  we  are  witnessing  the  moat 
depressing  point  ever,  for  both  emigra- 
tion and  treatment  of  Jews  living  in 
the  UJS.SJI.  That  is  our  next  step? 

Now,  when  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion are  opening  between  our  Oovem- 
ment and  the  Soviets,  it  is  time  to  tum 
that  sense  of  frustration  into  action.  It 
Is  with  great  pride  that  I  serve  as  co- 
chair,  along  with  my  colleague  Jack 
Kmmt,  of  the  bipartisan  Congressional 
Coalition  for  Soviet  Jews,  which  cur- 
rently has  almost  200  Members  of 
Congress.  Only  in  unity  can  we.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  achieve  positive 
results  for  our  beleaguered  brethren 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  one  outspoken 
and  determined  voice,  all  438  of  us 
muat  make  it  known  that  human 
righta  and  basic  freedoma,  aapecta  of 
life  that  we  all  take  for  granted,  muat 
be  an  integral  part  of  negotiationa 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhapa  that 
kind  of  preaaure  from  our  country  will 
put  an  end  to  the  continuing  haraas- 
ment  of  Hebrew  teachers,  the  threats 
against  refuseniks  and  the  extreme 
anti-Semitism  that  la  permeating  the 
Soviet  Union  today.  The  Congression- 
al Coalition  will  ensure  that  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  of  religious  and 
niltural  expression  and  the  right  to 
emigrate  remain  fimdamental  to  a 
meaningful       United      States-Soviet 


dialog.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
these  people.  As  Pope  Pius  XII  once 
said,  "The  American  people  have  a 
genius  for  splendid  and  unselfish 
action,  and  into  the  hands  of  America, 
Ood  has  placed  the  destinies  of  afflict- 
ed himianity." 

We  all  agree  that  the  mistreatment 
of  Soviet  Jews  is  of  great  concem  to 
us— now,  during  the  99th  Congress, 
let's  take  imited  action.* 
•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  there  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Prison- 
ers of  Conscience,  the  so-called  refuse- 
niks, whose  only  crime  is  the  desire  to 
worship  Ood  in  their  own  way.  These 
people,  most  of  them  Jews  who  have 
been  refused  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  are  routinely  persecuted  by 
Soviet  authorities  seeking  to  stamp 
out  all  traces  of  organized  religion. 
They  have  been  battered  physically 
and  emotionally  and  fired  from  their 
Jobs.  In  some  cases,  after  having  been 
followed  and  harassed  for  years,  they 
have  been  murdered. 

One  thing  that  strikes  me  as  particu- 
larly sad  is  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  are  imaware  of  the  tre- 
mendous adversities  faced  by  the  re- 
fuseniks. I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  constructive  measures  that  we.  as 
Congressmen,  can  put  into  effect  to 
bring  the  refuseniks'  plight  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  world,  and  hopefuUy 
ease  their  burden.  First,  we  can  try  to 
increase  the  sensitivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  this  issue  through  coop- 
eration with  the  mass  media,  the  as- 
sembly of  conferences,  publication  of 
books,  and  similar  efforts.  Second,  we 
can  urge  the  Reagan  administration  to 
link  treatment  of  refuseniks  with 
other  issues  discussed  during  bilateral 
talks  with  the  Soviete.  Third,  we  can 
press  each  other  in  Congress  to  make 
the  handling  of  Soviet  Prisoners  of 
Conscience  a  central  concem  of  future 
congressional  delegation  tripe.  Clearly 
these  are  Just  a  few  suggestions  to 
help  address  a  problem  that  shows  few 
signs  of  abatement;  but  if  enough  of 
us  are  committed  to  this  human  rights 
cause  our  voice  will  be  heard  and  an- 

•  Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
unwavering  spirit  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  ap- 
preciate having  the  opportunity  both 
to  pledge  my  support  for  Soviet  Jewry 
and  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
grant  emigration  rights  to  this  perse- 
cuted people. 

Jewish  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
dominated  *y  determined,  state-sanc- 
tioned propaganda  and  harassment  ac- 
tivities. In  fact,  the  few  freedoms 
which  have  been  accorded  other  reli- 
gious minorities  are  not  extended  to 
Jews.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  is  the  annihilation  of 
Jewish    culture.    Because    Jews    are 


denied  the  right  to  pass  on  most  of 
their  rituals  and  traditions  to  younger 
generations,  the  Jewish  religion  may 
well  face  extinction  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  are 
about  70  synagogues.  There  are  70 
sjmagogues  in  a  gigantic  country  with 
the  third  largest  Jewiah  pcqmlation  in 
the  world.  Seventy  aynagogues— thla 
meana  one  aynagogue  for  every  25.000 
Jews.  And  all  too  often,  a  synagogue 
will  be  found  barricaded. 

Another  tactic  of  harassment  is 
state-sanctioned  propaganda.  The 
number  of  Incidences  of  hostile  fabri- 
cations in  aU  media  Is  growing  rapidly. 
Also,  since  the  compulsory  indoctrina- 
tion program  for  young  recruits  often 
includes  extensive  anti-Semitic  and 
anti-Israel  propaganda,  the  Soviet 
Army  \s  a  breeding  ground  for  future 
anti-Semitism. 

These  trends,  not  surprisingly,  have 
accelerated  the  desire  of  many  Jews  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Unl<m. 

Over  350,000  Jews  have  shown  an  in- 
terest in  emigrating,  but  many  are 
unable  to  begin  the  process  due  to  in- 
numerable and  clever  bureaucratic  ob- 
stacles. Harassment,  discouragement, 
and  Illness  caused  by  the  stresses  of 
refusenik  life  prevent  thousands  from 
ever  beginning  the  process  of  emigra- 
tion, which  takes  years,  if  permission 
to  leave  is  granted  at  alL 

Mr.  C^jeaker.  I  call  on  the  Soviet 
Government  to  end  anti-Semitic  prac- 
tices and  to  ease  restrictions  on  emi- 
gration. The  Soviet  Union  muat  under- 
stand that  this  situation  is  intolerable 
to  freedom-loving  people  everjrwhere.* 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  in- 
crease in  violence  and  persecution  di- 
rected toward  the  refuaenika  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  emphaaize  my 
concem  regarding  thla  diatressf  ul  situ- 
ation. 

As  we  all  know  refuseniks  are  those 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  routinely  denied 
the  right  to  emigrate.  With  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  th^se  denied 
visas,  fewer  than  1.000  Soviet  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate  in  1984.  This 
exiguous  figure  is  negligible  when 
compared  to  the  peak  of  51.320  Soviet 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  in  1979;  5 
short  years  ago. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  plight  of  the 
refusenik.  Denied  visas,  refuseniks 
become  pariahs  in  their  own  country. 
Oftentimes,  they  and  their  families 
become  targets  of  harassment,  degra- 
dation, and  blacklisting.  Parents  lose 
their  Jobs  and  risk  being  arrested  for 
parisitism;  children  are  forced  out  of 
schools,  thus  extinguishing  any  hopes 
of  further  education  or  a  successful 
careen  refuseniks  live  in  daily  fear  of 
being  arrested  on  false  charges  and 
separated  from  their  families.  Clearly 
this  form  of  oppression  is  the  antithe- 
sis to  the  Helsinki  accords  which  be- 


stows upon  every  individual  the  right 
to  leave  any  country,  including  his 
own.  and  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  signatory. 

At  a  time,  such  as  now.  when  the 
Soviet  Union  has  expressed  an  interest 
in  improving  relations  with  the  United 
States,  I  And  the  level  of  human 
righta  maintained  in  the  Soviet  Union 
extremely  distressful  and  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  speak  out  against 
such  oppression  in  an  attempt  to  press 
the  Soviets  to  act  in  good  faith  on 
their  commitment  to  peace.* 
•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  honored  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  special  tribute  to  the 
unsurpassed  courage  and  tremendous 
strength  of  Soviet  Jews  in  the  continu- 
ing struggle  for  freedom  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  Jewish  culture. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Soviet 
Union's  repression  of  Soviet  Jews  is  in- 
tensifying. In  1984.  only  896  Jews  were 
permitted  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Join  their  families  in  Israel, 
the  lowest  level  since  records  have 
been  kept.  In  addition,  there  has  been 
an  alannlng  increase  in  the  number  of 
Hebrew  teachers  who  have  beoi  ar- 
rested and  convicted  on  charges  of 
"defaming  the  Soviet  State,"  Just  be- 
cause of  their  overwhelming  desir^  to 
keep  their  Jewish  faith  alive;  this 
trend  is  particularly  troublesome  as  it 
suggests  that  Soviet  authorities  are  at- 
tempting to  completely  eliminate  the 
dissemination  of  Jewish  cultural  herit- 
age and  tradition.  The  situation  for 
Jews  is  further  Jeopardized  by  a  dra- 
matic rise  in  anti-Sonitic  propaganda. 

By  releasing  its  prisoners  of  con- 
science and  granting  religious  free- 
dom, the  Soviet  Union  would  indicate 
to  the  world  not  only  its  reject  for 
the  principles  outlined  in  the  Helsinki 
Accords,  but  also  its  desire  to  improve 
the  strained  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
fervently  hope  that  Secretary  Cher- 
nenko  will  finally  seek  to  reverse  the 
drastic  dedine  in  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
gration and  curb  his  government's 
policy  of  discrimination  against  and 
abuse  of  Soviet  Jews.* 
*  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  to  the  statements  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues  today  as  we  pay  tribute 
to  those  brave,  suffering  souls  i^o 
nififw»*«Ti  their  courage  and  demand  to 
emigrate  in  the  face  of  increasing 
Soviet  persecution. 

This  is  no  smaU  matter  when  one 
considers  the  ways  and  means  em- 
ployed by  Soviet  authorities  to  break 
the  spirit  of  this  movement.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  describes  these  methods 
in  this  correspondence: 

In  Mareh  and  April,  during  interrosmtion. 
the  chief  invesUcatoTB  warned  me  that  the 
position  I  have  taken  during  Investigation, 
and  held  to  here  in  court,  I  would  be  threat- 
ened with  execution  by  firing  squad,  or  at 
least  IS  years.  If  I  would  agree  to  cooperate 
with  the  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
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atroylnc  the  Jewlah  emltratlon  movement 
they  promised  me  early  freedom  and  a  quick 
reunion  with  my  wife. 

This  cynical  and  barbarous  use  of 
power  by  Soviet  Oovemment  officials 
described  by  Mr.  Shcharansky  Is  un- 
fortunately typical  of  the  way  the  So- 
viets treat  those  Jews  who  have  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  move  West.  It  is  dis- 
heartening to  think  that  the  Soviets 
are  getting  more  repressive,  not  less, 
in  recent  years. 

Continued  defiance  by  Jews  wishing 
to  emigrate  confirms  my  conviction 
that  ultimately  the  individual  is 
stronger  than  the  state.  Continued 
persecution,  indeed  intensified  perse- 
cution, all  point  to  the  fact  that  defi- 
ance by  refusenlks  courageously  en- 
dures.« 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  brave  and  Indomitable  spirit  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  long  suffered 
under  the  Kremlin's  oppressive  rule. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  here  today 
have  been  active  for  years  in  the  cam- 
paign to  free  those  Soviet  Jewish  citi- 
zens wishing  to  emiiprate  from  Russia. 
I  know  many  share  the  deep  sense  of 
frustration  and  discouragement  I  feel 
when  I  hear  the  alarming— and  in- 
creasingly frequent— reports  of  hatred 
and  violent  attacks  agidnst  Jewish  re- 
fusenlks and  activists.  These  days,  the 
situation  looks  very  dark  indeed.  Emi- 
gration levels  of  Soviet  Jews  have 
(Iropped  dramatically— from  a  high  of 
50.000  in  the  watershed  year  of  1979  to 
a  low  of  896  last  year. 

The  Kremlin  has  launched  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens that  is  frightening  in  its  intensl-^ 
ty,  and  which  is  abhorrent  to  all  free 
men. 

On  Soviet  television,  radio,  and  in 
the  official  Soviet  newspapers,  the  au- 
thorities are  linking  Jews  and  Zionists 
as  traitors  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the 
Soviet  Government.  Branded  as  liars 
and  traitors.  Soviet  Jews  are  isolated 
from  their  countrymen— outcasts  with 
nowhere  to  turn.  Authorities  are  at- 
tempting to  cut  Soviet  Jews  off  from 
the  outside  world  by  severely  restrict- 
ing and  intercepting  mall  and  tele- 
phone communications. 

The  alarming  trend  in  Soviet  official 
policy  seems  directed  at  eradicating 
Jewish  culture  from  the  U.S.8JI.  for- 
ever. Jews  are  forbidden  by  Soviet  law 
from  practicing  their  religion,  observ- 
ing holidays,  and  teaching  the  Hebrew 
language.  Over  time,  these  courageous 
men  and  women  have  banded  together 
in  a  kind  of  underground  movement 
practicing  their  religion  in  bold  defi- 
ance of  the  Kremlin's  crushing  edicts. 

But  the  cost  they  pay  is  dear.  Jews 
are  pulled  from  their  homes,  arrested, 
and  cruelly  beaten.  They  are  tried  by 
kangaroo  courts  of  the  so-called  Soviet 
system  of  Justice.  For  their  "crimes," 
they  are  driven  into  exile  in  the  waste- 
lands of  Siberia,  enslaved  for  years 


under  harsh  conditions  and  driven  to 
hard  labor.  Some  are  institutionalised 
in  Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals,  their 
minds  and  bodies  subjected  to  over- 
doses and  injections  of  dangerous 
drugs.  So  many  Soviet  Jews  endure  a 
suffering  few  of  us  can  comprehend. 

Yet.  they  stiU  keep  fighting.  And 
they  will  never  submit  as  long  as  the 
hope  and  spirit  of  freedom  bums 
bright  in  their  hearts. 

"niat,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  our  reason  for 
being  here  toiclay.  We  are  witness  to 
that  spirit  of  freedom  which  refuses  to 
die.  We  are  children  bom  of  such  a 
love  of  freedom.  Our  forefathers  left 
their  homelands  to  come  to  America. 
They  sought  freedom  of  speech,  reli- 
gion, and  the  press,  and  they  fought 
and  died  to  protect  those  inalienable 
human  rights  which  are  the  rights  of 
all  men. 

Let  us  Join  our  voices  together  in 
loud  protest.  Let  the  Kremlin  know 
that  the  whole  world  is  watching  at 
this  criticlal  point  in  United  SUtes- 
Soviet  relations.  Let  us  renew  our 
pledge  to  fight  to  free  those  Soviet 
Jews  who  seek  only  to  practice  the  re- 
ligion of  their  choice  in  the  land  of 
their  choice.  And  let  us  not  cease  until 
we  have  won.» 

•  ISx.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Jan- 
uary 30  I  Joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  community  leaders  from 
across  this  country  in  participating  in 
a  daylong  Emergency  Action  for 
Soviet  Jews,  sponsored  by  the  Nation-, 
al  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry.  Partici- 
pants in  Ibiergency  Action  viewed  a 
powerful  Soviet  television  propaganda 
film  which  attacked  Soviet  Jews  as 
agents  of  the  CIA  and  a  Zionist  con- 
spiracy. We  also  ate  a  symbolic  prison- 
er lunch  consisting  of  black  bread  and 
potato  soup.  We  heard  firsthand  ac- 
counts of  Soviet  repression  of  Jews 
who  seek  to  either  freely  practice 
their  religion  or  emigrate  to  a  land 
which  will  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Today  we  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
face  persecution  for  seeking  emigra- 
tion and  Jtistloe  at  home. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Jews 
who  apply  to  emigrate  fran  the  Soviet 
Union  are  dmled  permission  by  the 
Soviet  Oovemment.  In  fact,  the  num- 
bers of  Jews  who  have  emigrated  from 
the  Soviet  Union  declined  from  51,330 
in  1979  to  Just  896  last  year.  For  those 
fortunate  enough  to  be  permitted  to 
leave,  months  or  even  years  may  pass 
from  the  day  of  application  to  the  day 
of  departure.  The  long  emigration 
process  may  be  marked  by  constant 
haranment  and  oonscious  bureaucrat- 
ic delays,  especially  for  activists.  To 
iU>ply.  one  must  submit  a  variety  of 
documents  to  the  local  OVIR  [Office 
of  Visas  and  Registration,  a  branch  of 
the  Ministry  of  Interior].  The  critical 
one  is  a  Nyzov,  or  invitation  from  a 
relative  in  Israel.  Since  1979.  narrow 
rules  determined  that  this  must  be  a 


first  degree  kin.  virtually  precluding 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from 
receiving  the  mandatory  document.  A 
Soviet  Jew  might  request  several  invi- 
tations before  actually  receiving  one, 
since  authorities  often  intercept  them 
in  the  mall. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
calls  for  the  easing  of  the  repression 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  simply  wish  to  emi- 
grate. Yet  the  Soviet  Union's  record  in 
recent  years  of  this  issue  Is  appalling. 
It  seems  clear  that  allowing  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate  would  not  harm  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
Rather,  it  would  greatly  enhance  the 
likelihood  of  Improved  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

There  are  other  dangerous  trends 
occurring  within  the  Soviet  state.  Not 
only  is  the  sharp  decline  in  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinuing, but  with  determined  brutal- 
ity, the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to 
allow  Jews  to  live  in  their  homeland 
with  dignity  and  the  freedom  to  be 
Jews.  « 

We  are  witnessing  an  intensification 
of  forced  cultural  assimilation,  an'ex^ 
panslon  of  anti-Zionist  propaganda 
campaigns  and  an  attempt  .to  sever  the 
Soviet  Jewish  community  from  any 
contact  with  similar  communities 
abroad.  In  recent  months,  scores  of 
private  Hebrew  teachers  have  been 
warned  by  the  police  and  KGB  to  stop 
teaching  Hebrew  or  be  severely  pun- 
ished. During  the  past  several  months, 
four  Jewish  activists  have  been  sen- 
tenced and  three  more  are  awaiting 
trial.  Jews  have  been  arrested  on  spu- 
rious charges  and  may  have  been 
beaten  by  Soviet  authorities. 

Given  these  worsening  conditions, 
and  given  recent  signs  of  possible  im- 
provement in  our  bilateral  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union,  now  Is  the 
time  to  launch  new  initiatives  that  will 
heighten  public  awareness  of  the  crisis 
facing  Soviet  Jews.  And  now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  display  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  bipartisan  resolve  that 
we  consider  Soviet  improvement  on 
these  human  rights  issues  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  overall  relationship 
with  them.  I  call  on  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  all  Americans  to  Join  in 
this  struggle  for  basic  human  rights 
and  human  dignity.* 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
ICr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  honored  to 
Join  with  my  ct^eagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  indomitable  spirit  and  un- 
wavering defiance  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
face  persecution  for  desiring  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  or  to  live  as  Jews,  with- 
out discrimination  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Last  year  saw  an  all-time  low  in 
Jewish  emigration.  Emigration  fell 
from  lU  1979  figure  of  51.330,  to  896  in 
1984,  in  part  due  to  recent  changes  in 
U>pUcation  regulations.  The  applica- 


tions now  require  the  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  all  relatives,  placing  relatives 
under  the  Soviet  Government's  scruti- 
ny along  with  the  applicant  Many  of 
these  applications  are  held  up  in  the 
review  procedure  so  that  the  V)pli- 
cants  are  left  waiting  for  months  while 
the  Soviet  Government  claims  to  be 
processing  their  request  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  dis- 
missed from  their  Jobs  and  forced  to 
take  menial  Jobs  or  risk  criminal  pros- 
ecution. Sometimes  their  children  are 
expelled  from  colleges  or  universities 
or  their  personal  property  is  confiscat- 
ed. 

Accompanjring  this  low  rate  of  emi- 
gration is  a  stepped  up  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  to 
erase  the  Jewish  culture  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Their  attack  has  been 
focused  on  Hebrew  teachers  and 
Jewish  activists.  These  outspoken 
members  of  the  Jewish  community 
have  been  the  targets  of  searches, 
threats,  and  arrests- by  .the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Four  of  those  arrested  have 
been  sentenced  to  prison  and  labor 
camps  on  trumped  up  charges— 
chwges  of  treason  because  they  dare 
to  speak  of  their  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  or  to  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union  without  discrimination. 

Still  further,  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
has  intensified  its  efforts  to  spread 
anti-Zionist  propaganda.  The  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  recently 
released  a  27-minute  film  that  wss 
aired  on  Leningrad  television,  entitled 
"Hirelings  and  Accomplices."  The  ap- 
pearance and  key  placement  of  this  so- 
called  documentary  on  prime-time 
viewing  hours  indicates  the  Soviet 
Government's  intensification  of  its 
campaign  to  discredit  the  refusenlk 
commimity.  It  vividly  portrays  the 
Soviet  propaganda  tactic  equating 
Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  with  anti-Soviet  behavior. 
Hebrew  teachers  and  Jewish  cultural 
activists  are  equated  with  spies  and 
criminals,  allegedly  coerced  by  outsid- 
ers to  emigrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be 
able  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  Soviet 
Jews  who  continue  to  struggle  for 
freedom  and  for  the  reestabllshment 
of  basic  human  rights  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  situation  drasti- 
cally deteriorates,  we  must  stand 
stronger  and  even  more  united  in  the 
struggle  to  free  them  from  the  Soviet 
repression  if  they  are  to  survive.* 
•  Mr.  SIKOR8KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  1984 
was  a  bleak  year  for  Soviet  Jewry,  a 
year  dominated  by  harassment  and  a 
new  wave  of  arrest  and  persecution.  In 
addition  the  Soviet  Union  has  effec- 
tively closed  the  gate  to  Jews  desiring 
to  leave  the  country.  We  have  all  seen 
the  numbers.  896  Jews  allowed  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1984.  a 
number  that  stands  in  stark  and  dis- 
tressing contrast  to  the  more  than 
51.000  Soviet  Jews  granted  the  fre:^ 


dom  to  worship  the  god  of  their  choice 
Just  5  years  ago. 

According  to  Soviet  authorities,  all 
Jews  who  wanted  to  leave  the  U.S.SJI. 
have  already  done  so.  This  is  not  the 
case.  According  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  more  than  350.000  Soviet  citi- 
zens desiring  to  emigrate  are  still 
stranded  within  their  hmnes. 

Jews  categorized  as  refusenlks  are 
increasingly  treated  as  outcasts  by 
Soviet  society.  Often  separated  from 
their  families  and  from  Israel,  they 
have  been  forced  to  wait  indefinitely 
for  permission  to  leave  with  no  assur- 
ance that  they  will  ever  receive  it.  As 
refusenlks.  they  are  routinely  dis- 
missed from  their  Jobs  and  forced  to 
take  menial  Jobs  or  risk  criminal  pros- 
ecution on  charges  of  parasitism.  They 
are  harassed,  expelled  from  school, 
stripped  of  their  standing  in  society, 
and  subject  to  arbitrary  arrest,  confis- 
cation of  personal  property,  and  de- 
famatory attacks  against  their  herit- 
age. 

Who  are  these  Soviet  criminals? 
They  are  ordinary  men  and  women, 
whose  only  crime  is  their  active  s^iig- 
gle  to  secure  the  right  to  onigrate  to 
Israel  or  to,  live  as  Jews  without  dis- 
crimination in  the  U.SJBJI.  They  are 
Yakov  Levin,  a  Hebrew  teacher  from 
Odessa  who  was  sentenced  to  3  years 
of  hard  labor  for  allegedly  diculating 
false  materials  which  defamed  the 
Soviet  state.  The  indteful  document— 
a  copy  of  Leon  Uris'  novel,  "Exodus." 
They  are  Lev  Shapiro  who,  with  his 
wife.  Leah,  and  their  two  young  chil- 
dven.  have  been  denied  emigration  to 
Israel  since  1977.  Lev.  educated  as  an 
electrical  engineer,  has  worked  for  the 
last  8  years  as  an  electrician  and  Leah 
has  been  unable  to  find  work.  They 
are  Nadeshda  Fradkova.  a  Leningrad 
activist  sentenced  to  2  years  in  prison 
on  the  charge  of  parasitism  and  con- 
fined to  a  psychiatric  hospital  ever 
since. 

And  yet.  despite  adversity,  despite 
this  blatant  attempt  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  crush  the  will  of  the  Jewish 
people,  a  voice  of  hope  can  still  be 
heard  above  the  anti-Semitic  din.  The 
movement  for  a  renewed  Jewish  reli- 
gious and  cultural  life  within  the 
Soviet  Union  grows  stronger.  Soviet 
Jews  are  continuing  to  draw  strength 
from  their  heritage.  We  too  must  draw 
strength.  To  our  Jewish  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will 
stand  with  you.  We  will  not  let  your 
voices  be  silenced.* 

*  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleagues  for 
calling  for  the  special  order  today  to 
emphasize  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  August  1982.  I  returned  with 
a  strong  commitment  to  do  all  that  I 
could  to  held  the  people  I  met  during 
my  trip.  These  refusenlks.  were  an  in- 


spiration to  me.  I  was  impressed  by 
their  commitment  to  their  Jewish 
faith,  and  to  their  desire  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  the  homeland  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

As  a  direct  response  to  my  desire  to 
help  the  victims  of  human  rights 
abuse  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  else- 
where in  Soviet  bloc  countries,  and 
arouiul  the  world.  I  formed  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Caucus.  My 
cochairman  Ton  Lmtos  and  I  were 
very  pleased  with  the  support  we  re- 
ceived from  our  colleagues  for  the 
caucus  diulng  the  98th  Congress,  and 
we  hope  that  again  we  wlU  have  one- 
half  of  the  Congress  as  members. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  the  dan- 
gerous trends  occurring  in  the  Soviet 
Government's  treatment  of  Jewish 
citizens.  The  situation  has  never  been 
more  bleak.  Last  year  only  896  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate;  this  sharply 
contrasts  with  1979  when  over  50.000 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate.  There 
are  thousands  of  Jewish  families  who 
want  to  emigrate,  and  have  either 
been  refused  permission,  or  are  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  the  visa  office  about 
their  request.  Most  often,  they  receive 
refusals  for  their  requests  to  emigrate. 

lAtely  I  have  become  increasinsly 
concerned  by  the  reports  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  recent  example  of  the 
Soviet  anti-Semitic  campaign  is  a  doc- 
umentary, titled  "Hirelings  and  Ac- 
complices." which  aired  on  Leningrad 
television  last  Novonber.  This  27- 
minute  film  portrayed  the  desires  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  as 
anti-Soviet  behavior.  It  also  implicated 
members  of  the  Jewish  community  as 
participants  in  a  Zionist  conspiracy  op- 
erating in  cooperation  with  the  CIA. 
Unfortunately,  this  film,  which  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  U.SJSJI..  is  only 
one  small  sample  of  the  harassment 
and  persecution  facing  the  Jewish 
commtmity  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  committed 
itself,  by  sigidng  international  treaties, 
to  allow  its  citizens  the  freedom  of 
emigration  and  freedom  of  religion. 
Yet  time  after  time  we  see  that  they 
violate  these  international  agree- 
ments. 

Most  recently  I  have  become  very 
concerned  about  the  treatment  of 
Evgeny  Lein.  a  Soviet  Jew  living  in 
Leningrad.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
Joined  in  signing  a  letter  I  initiated 
with  Representatives  Kkmp.  Hotxr. 
and  BoxcB  urging  President  Chemen- 
ko  regarding  Mr.  Lein.  Unfortunately, 
BCr.  Lein's  situation  is  an  all  too 
common  example  of  the  plight  facing 
Soviet  Jews.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  RcooRD  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  which  accurately, 
and  poignently  describes  Mr.  Lein's 
plight: 
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The  Pakasitb.  by  a  Modhui  Katka 


The  bureaucratic  double  bind:  It's  a  game 
rigged  M  that  officials  always  win.  Here  is  a 
classic  instance,  drawn  not  from  history  but 
from  the  Soviet  Union  today.  It  concerns  an 
outstanding  Soviet  mathematician.  Evgeni 
Lein. 

Under  Soviet  law,  everybody  must  work  or 
face  a  prison  sentence  for  "parasitism."  But 
since  the  state  controls  employment.  It  has 
the  power  to  turn  any  citizen  Into  a  "para- 
site." which  is  Mr.  Leln's  likely  fate.  He  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  even  a  menial  job 
before  a  90-day  deadline  expires  today. 

Mr.  Leln's  real  crime  is  sadly  common- 
place. In  1978  he  applied  for  a  visa  to  Israel, 
and  on  the  same  day  was  fired  from  his  Job 
as  a  senior  researcher  at  Leningrad  State 
Unlveralty.  Accused,  implausibly,  of  assault- 
ing a  militiaman,  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
labor  camp  in  Siberia.  He  was  released  in 
1982— into  the  terrible  Umbo  where  thou- 
sands of  "refusenlks"  are  dumped. 

The  British  historian  Martin  OUbert.  In 
his  moving  book  "The  Jews  of  Hope."  re- 
ports in  detail  on  how  the  Soviet  double 
bind  can  become  a  triple,  even  quadruple 
bind.  When  Mr.  Lein  was  told  no  computer 
work  was  available,  he  asked  for  a  simple 
Job.  The  response:  "No.  you  have  too  good 
an  education.  "Nonetheless,  he  finally 
shamed  the  state  Into  giving  him  work  as  an 
assistant  stoker.  The  roaring  boiler  im- 
paired his  hearing  and  he  was  certified  for  a 
disability,  yet  denied  a  transfer  to  quieter 
work.  So  he  quit,  provoking  a  beating  last 
November  by  four  security  policemen  who 
wrenched  his  right  hand  to  stop  his  writing 
protest  letters. 

There's  still  another  twist.  Even  if  there  is 
no  Job  In  Leningrad,  there  Is  one  in  this 
country.  Roosevelt  College  in  Chicago  has 
offered  Mr.  Lein  a  Job  teaching  his  special- 
ty. He  need  not  be  a  parasite. 

The  Helsinki  Agreement,  which  the  Soviet 
Union  signed,  says,  "Everyone  has  a  right  to 
leave  any  country,  including  his  own."  And 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
also  signed  by  Moscow,  affirms  the  right  of 
all  "to  leave  any  country,  including  his  own 
and  to  return  to  his  country."  Yet  for  a 
Soviet  citizen  to  Invoke  either  pledge  is  to 
risk  Jail,  ostracism,  beatings  and  the  stigma 
of  being  a  "parasite."  That  Is  the  unlveral 
bind  for  Jew  and  gentile  alike  in  the  Soviet 
Union.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ut.  fish.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pllment  them  for  their  concern  and 
their  commitment  to  rural  Amnlca. 

However,  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Bob  Dolb  called  this  filibuster  by  farm 
sUte  legislators,  "blackmail." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block 
called  the  action  "Inappropriate." 

President  Reagan  termed  the  effort 
"ridiculous." 

Today  I  have  a  few  words  to  offer  to 
them. 

To  Senator  Dolk  "Remember  your 
roots.  Tou  are  from  a  farm  State, 
nght  for  your  farmers  as  hard  as  you 
fight  for  Ed  Meese." 

To  Secretary  Block:  "Remember 
your  Job  description.  You  are  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Fight  for  rural 
America  the  way  Cap  Weinberger 
fights  for  the  Pentagon  budget." 

To  President  Reagan:  "Remember 
your  camiMdgn  promise.  Last  year  you 
told  farmers  you  would  not  rest  untU 
they  Joined  in  America's  economic  re- 
covery. Now  is  the  time  to  put  those 
words  into  action.  The  farmers  of 
America  need  your  leadership." 


REMEMBER  OUR  FARMERS 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks^ 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
some  of  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  staged  a  filibuster  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  farm  crisis.  They  held  up 
action  on  the  vote  to  name  Ed  Meese 
as  our  next  Attorney  General.  I  com- 


THE  DISPUTED  ELECTION  IN 
THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OF  IN- 
DIANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  GnrcmcHl 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  speak  this  afternoon  about  the 
House  refusal  to  seat  the  certified 
winner  of  the  election  in  Indiana.  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  and  to  Introduce  into  the 
Rbcord  some  additional  Information 
which  I  hope  our  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  will  look  at  carefully  and 
will  come  to  examine,  because  in  the 
near  future  when  we  have  another 
chance  to  vote  on  the  Issue  of  whether 
or  not  to  go  back  to  the  precedent  that 
says  that  once  a  Member  has  won  an 
election  and  been  certified  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  that  that  Member 
should  be  seated  until  such  time  as  the 
House  finds  that  the  election  was 
fraudulent. 
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Let  me  again  remind  the  distinction: 
Historically.  In  this  House,  once  a 
Member  has  won  an  election  and  been 
certified  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  in  which  the  election  was 
held,  historically,  the  House  seats  the 
Member,  and  only  then  begins  to  look 
at  the  election. 

In  this  case,  the  House  is  in  a  very 
dangerous  way  breaking  precedent, 
and  many  people  who  have  been  look- 
ing at  this  are  very  eoneemed. 

I  want  to  quote,  for  example,  a  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune  story  from 
February  8,  198S.  talking  about  a  col- 
league of  ours.  BCr.  FUMdel.  of  Minne- 
sota, a  Republican  leader  who  spoke 
out  on  this  issue.  I  quote  this  because 
Mr.  FRnrzKL.  the  gentleman  from  Min- 


nesota, is  widely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  more  sophisticated  and  one  of  the 
more  sincere  Members  of  the  House:  a 
man  who  does  his  homework;  who  Is  In 
fact  not  only  very  bright  but  very 
dedicated  to  the  House:  a  man  who 
serves  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  great  discipline  and  with  a 
great  sense  of  trjring  to  do  that  which 
Is  in  the  public  good. 

This  Is  the  article  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Tribune. 

FRBOSL  Assaiu  RgpusAL  To  Skat 

MClKTTBS 

(By  Steve  Berg) 

Washhwtoii.  DC.— Rep.  Bill  Freniel.  the 
usually  poised  and  diplomatic  Republican, 
got  hot  under  the  collar  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  ThuTMlay— so  hot  that  the  chamber's 
Democnttic  leader  interrupted  Frenael's 
stormy  speech  and  accused  him  of  going 
"beyond  the  bounds  of  decent  debate." 

"This  is  murderi  This  is  a  rape  of  the 
systemi"  Frensel  roared  in  arguing  to  seat 
Richard  Mclntyre  as  the  representative  of  a 
House  district  in  southern  Indiana. 

"With  great  paUence  (I)  have  desisted 
from  insisting  that  the  gentleman's  words 
be  taken  down."  shot  back  Majority  Leader 
Jim  Wright  of  Texas.  "But  some  of  the 
words  Just  recently  used  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  decent  debate." 

Under  House  rules,  "taking  down"  means 
reprimanding  a  member  for  using  "disorder- 
ly words."  In  extreme  cases  It  could  lead  to 
censure,  but  Wright  decided  not  to  press  the 
issue  yesterday. 

The  tussle  was  over  whether  the  House 
should  seat  Mclntyre,  a  Republican,  while 
one  of  its  committees  Investigates  the  dis- 
puted election.  The  chamber,  controlled  by 
Democrats,  voted  231-180  yesterday  not  to 
seat  him,  but  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  also  con- 
trolled by  Democrats. 

The  battle  has  become  one  of  stubborn, 
partisan  honor.  Five  Democrats  Joined  Re- 
publicans yesterday  in  voting  to  temporarily 
seat  Mclntyre  over  incumbent  Democrat 
Prank  McCloakey. 

Prenael  was  still  steaming  after  the  vote. 

"It's  hard  to  be  calm  and  serene  when 
you've  been  mugged."  he  said.  "Perhaps  I 
got  a  UtUe  emotional.  But  I  regret  it  not  a 
bit  Rick  Mclntyre  by  any  law.  by  any  act  of 
logic  or  reason  or  precedent  should  have 
been  seated  while  the  true  outcome  is  deter- 
mined. Not  seating  him  is  a  blatant  abuse  of 
arrogant  and  ruthless  power  by  a  majority." 

Democrats  are  trying  to  "steal  the  elec- 
tion," Frensel  continued.  "They're  going  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  seat  their  guy.  They 
want  to  throw  enough  dirt  on  the  trail  that 
this  will  be  declared  a  vacant  seat  and 
theyOl  hold  a  new  election." 

He  suggested  that  House  Democrats  are 
smarting  over  recent  defeats  and  that  thelr 
^■wraign  committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  Tony 
Coelho  of  California,  "wants  to  show  Its 
manhood." 

The  Republican  secretary  of  state  In  Indi- 
ana certified  Mclntyre  the  winner  by  34 
votes  <ti«m«««fct*iy  after  the  Nov.  6  election. 
After  a  recount,  his  margin  was  placed  at 
418.  But  Democrats  charged  that  the  re- 
count left  thousands  of  votes  In  doubt, 
many  of  them  In  black  precincts  around  Ev- 
ansvllle. 

Aides  said  that  only  twice  before  In  Fren- 
ael's 14  years  of  representing  the  Twin 
CMUes  southern  and  western  suburtis  have 


they  seen  him  so  upset.  "It  has  buUt  up  to 
the  point  where  he  nearly  exploded,"  said 
one.  "He's  frustrated  because  he  knows  he 
can't  break  many  Democrats  out  of  the 
pack." 

And  I  would  urge  every  Democrat  in 
this  House  to  consider  seriously  the 
man  of  the  seniority  and  the  maturity 
and  the  basic  good  nature  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fuhzkl] 
is  that  upset:  if  he  is  that  concerned, 
then  maybe  one  should  look  more 
carefully  at  this  very,  very  dangerous 
and  unprecedented  act  of  failing  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  of  Indiana  who  has 
won  the  election,  won  the  recount,  and 
been  certified  by  the  secretary  of 
sUte. 

Let  us  look  outside  this  body.  The 
New  York  Post,  February  12.  1985,  in 
an  editorial  entitled.  "Someone 
Should  Pass  the  Word"  they  said,  and 
I  quote  the  New  York  Post: 

Somom  Should  Pass  trb  Wois 

You  have  to  tip  your  hat  to  Tip  CNeilL 
The  BpealUT  of  the  Democratic-controlled 
House  of  Representatives  sure  knows  his 
Constitution. 

Article  I.  Sec.  5  says:  "Each  House  (of 
Congress)  shaU  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  own 
Members." 

OTIeill  and  his  252  partisans  in  the  435- 
member  House  have  used  that  as  the  basis 
to  refuse  even  a  temporary  seat  to  Republi- 
can Richard  Mclntyre  of  Indiana,  who  ap- 
parenUy  won  his  race  by  418  votes  out  of 
438.000  cast. 

A  special  House  committee  is  examining 
the  returns,  but  In  82  previous  such  dis- 
putes—without exception— the  apparent 
winner  has  been  seated  pending  the  out- 
come of  any  investigation. 

CNeill  tried  to  argue  last  week  that  Mcln- 
tyre should  not  be  seated  until  the  House 
probe  is  complete. 

The  Democrats  In  Washington  are 
saying— in  essence— that  a  local  election  of- 
ficial can't  be  required  to  submit  a  correct 
voting  tally. 

Considering  that  the  DemocraU  already 
enjoy  an  overwhelming  70-vote  margin  in 
the  House,  denying  Republicans  one  more 
seat  on  such  specious  grounds  is  a  diplay  of 
arrogance. 

The  real  loser  right  now  Is  Indiana's  8th 
Congressional  District. 

How  far  will  the  Democrats  under  Tip  go 
to  maintain  their  30-year  control  of  the 
House? 

It  would  be  reassuring  if  other  leading 
Democrats  took  Tip  aside  and  told  him  that 
winners  don't  need  to  cheat  and  that  cheat- 
ers, in  the  long  run,  don't  win. 

That  is  the  New  York  Post,  looking 
from  the  outside,  looking  at  this  un- 
precedented act  of  refusing  to  seat  a 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  won  an 
election  and  been  certified  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state. 

The  Washington  Times,  on  February 
14,  1985.  in  an  editorial  entitled,  "Indi- 
ana Mclntyre  in  the  House  of  Doom." 
The  article  follows: 

Imdiaha  McIirrTKK  nt  thx  House  or  Doom 

The  behavior  of  the  House  Democratic 
majority  over  Indiana's  disputed  House  seat 
suggesU  a  wretched  kind  of  partisanship. 
Richard  Mclntyre.  the  Republican  challeng- 


er, has  twice  been  certified  the  winner  of 
the  8th  District  House  race,  but  has  yet  to 
be  awarded  the  seat. 

The  initial  count  had  the  Democratic  in- 
cumbent. Francis  MoCkiskey,  ahead  by  72 
votes.  But  the  first  recount  put  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre ahead  by  34  votes— a  result  certified  by 
Indiana's  secretary  of  state.  Because  the 
margin  was  narrow  and  because  the  secre- 
tary of  state  was  a  Republican  and  because 
a  second  recount  was  under  way,  the  House 
declined  to  seat  either  contestant 

Now  the  second  recount  has  been  complet- 
ed, and  Mr.  Mclntyre  leads  by  418  votes. 
Tet  the  House,  flitting  along  party  lines. 
says  no  one  can  be  seated  until  the  House 
Administration  Committee  levlews  the  case. 
That  committee,  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats. Is  not  movbig  with  alacrity. 

Who  knows?  Mr.  Melntyre's  putative  elec- 
tion may  yet  be  overturned.  Even  so,  prece- 
dent argues  for  seating  the  gentleman  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  Administration  Com- 
mittee's inquest  Mr.  Mclntyre  Is  pushing 
the  case  in  UJ8.  District  Court  which,  let  us 
hope,  will  dawdle  less  than  the  House. 

Now,  that  is  the  Washington  Times 
echoing  the  New  Yoi^  Post,  which 
echoed  the  editorials  I  put  in  yester- 
day from  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Detroit  News,  from  the  Texas  newspa- 
pers, again  and  again  and  again.  From 
the  Indlanmjolis  newspapers,  from  the 
Evansville  newspaper  saying  to  this 
House,  that  once  a  Member  has  won 
the  election,  once  the  secretary  of 
state  has  certified  that  Member,  he  or 
she  should  be  seated  during  the  re- 
count. 

Imagine,  for  2  months  now  the 
500.000  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  have  not  had  a  Representa- 
tive. For  2  months  they  have  been 
pajring  taxes  without  representation. 
For  2  months,  they  have  been  denied 
their  voice  in  this  Congress,  and  on 
what  grounds? 

Under  American  law.  you  are  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty,  yet  in  effect, 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana  has 
been  ruled  guilty  until  proven  Inno- 
cent, because  this  House,  by  its  vote, 
says  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana 
is  in  fact  guilty  of  sending  a  certificate 
that  is  not  valid. 

What  arrogance.  The  people  of  the 
eighth  district  have  been  told  their 
votes  do  not  count  For  2  months  now 
their  votes  have  not  cotmted.  What  ar- 
rogance. 

This  House,  under  the  Democratic 
leadership,  is  denjring  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  their 
vote;  virtually  every  newspaper  says 
so.  and  yet,  look  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  believe: 

Having  by  a  party  line  vote  refused 
to  seat  the  winner  from  Indiana,  we 
now  have  a  task  force  which  is  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican.  Gives 
you  some  idea  of  what  House  Demo- 
crats think  of  as  fairness. 

In  the  Ethics  Committee,  there 
would  be  two  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans, because  a  matter  of  ethics 
should  be  decided  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  What  about  an  election?  Is  it 
not  on  the  face  of  it  partisanship  for 


two  Democrats  and  one  Republican  to 
recount  an  election,  in  a  situation 
where  only  Democrats  have  voted  to 
not  seat  the  winner  of  the  election? 

And  are  we  in  effect  seeing  a  parti- 
san Democratic  leadership  fail  to  seat 
the  man  who  has  won  both  the  elec- 
tion and  the  reeoimt  and  now  fall  to 
have  a  fair  hearing  because  the  task 
force  Is  by  its  definition  a  partisan  tool 
of  the  Democratic  leadership? 
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It  has  a  greater  margin,  2  to  1  of 
Democrats  over  RQ>ubUcans  than 
exist  in  the  House,  which  was  58  to  42, 
or  existed  In  the  election  which  was 
barely  50.3  to  49.7. 

So  we  have  the  case  that  the  people 
of  Indiana  voted.  Their  votes  have 
been  counted  twice.  The  secretary  of 
state  Is  satisfied.  Five  Democrats  had 
the  courage  to  vote  with  us.  But  the 
Donocratic  leadership  insists  on  not 
seating  someone. 

What  do  they  say  in  Indiana  about 
aUthls? 

The  Noblesville  Dally  Ledger.  Febru- 
ary 7.  1985.  in  an  editorial  enUUed 
"Poor  Losers." 

[Ptam  the  Noblesvflle  Daily  Ledger,  Feb.  7. 

1986] 

PooiLossas 

Residents  of  Indiana's  8th  Congressional 
District  are  being  denied  representation  in 
Washtagton  in  a  blatant  abuse  of  power  by 
Democrmts  controlltag  the  House  of  R«ire- 
sentatives.  Richard  D.  Mclntyre  was  elected 
to  the  House  tram  the  8th  District  last  No- 
vember, but  be  still  is  on  the  outside  looking 
in. 

The  election  was  a  dose  one.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre was  certified  the  winner  over  Democrat 
Prank  McOoakey  by  a  scant  34  votes  In  De- 
cember. Mr.  licCloskey  demanded  a  re- 
count which  was  not  unexpected. 

Now  the  recount  has  been  completed— 1>y 
county  election  commissions  that  were 
dominated  by  Democrats  in  11  of  the  IS 
counties  comi»islng  the  8th  District  Mr. 
Mclntyre  again  emerged  the  winner— but  by 
more  substantial  margin  of  415  votes. 

The  Democrats  are  turning  out  to  be  poor 
losers.  Rep.  Tony  Coelho  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  party's  luiigieaslnnBl  cam- 
paign committee.  Insists  the  returns  still  are 
not  oooeluslve.  He  points  out  that  1.000  bal- 
lots wore  used  Invalid  In  a  ptednct  with  a 
heavy  pro-MoCIoakey  vote,  but  oouvcnlently 
ignoies  the  fact  that  thousands  more  were 
ruled  in  prcxdncts  that  favored  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. 

Electlcm  officials  in  Indiana  are  satisfied 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Mdntyre  was  on 
the  up-and-up,  but  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship In  the  House  Is  insisting  that  the  seat 
remain  open  until  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  wbkii  it  oontrols.  has  had  a 
chance  to  'investigate"  the  case.  The  inves- 
tigation, of  course,  is  a  lastrdltch  effort  to 
find  some  reason  to  give  the  seat  to  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  ever  refused 
to  seat  a  person  whose  election  was  duly  cer- 
tified by  state-election  authoritlea.  If  the 
Democratic  majority  is  allowed  to  impose  its 
wlU  in  this  manner,  the  ImpHratlons  are 
frightminy.  Why  bother  to  have  electkns  If 
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the  puty  controlling  ConcrcM  can  overule 
therasulta? 

If  Mr.  Mclntyre  Is  not  seftted  promptly, 
voters  In  Indians  should  seek  an  order  from 
a  federal  court  granting  them  the  represen- 
tation In  Congress  that  Is  being  denied  to 
them  by  the  losing  side  In  the  November 
election. 

Let  me  repeat.  I  think  the  three 
things  that  every  Houw  Democrat 
should  be  aware  of.  from  the  Nobles- 
vUle  EHdly  Ledger,  first,  that  the  re- 
count was  "by  county  election  conunis- 
sions  that  were  dominated  by  Demo- 
crats in  11  of  the  15  counties."  So  it  is 
not  a  Republican  recount.  In  11  of  the 
15  counties  there  was  a  2-to-l  majority 
of  Democrats  providing  the  vote. 

Second,  that  all  the  assertions  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  has  been 
making  about  the  1,000  ballots  that 
were  thrown  out.  about  the  two  pre- 
cincts that  were  not  counted,  conven- 
iently ignore  the  fact  that  there  were 
1.000  more  ballots  not  being  counted 
in  precincts  that  Mclntyre  carried, 
that  Indiana  law  was  faithfully  fol- 
lowed and  that  in  fact  the  reality  is 
that  if  you  count  all  the  ballots.  Mcln- 
tjrre  won  by  34  votes.  If  you  count 
more  carefully  and  more  precisely. 
Mclntyre  won  by  418  votes,  but  there 
is  no  single  piece  of  evidence  that  in 
any  way  suggests  that  the  Democrat 
won  this  seat  anywhere  in  Indiana.  Al- 
though clearly  the  Democrats  in 
Washington  are  doing  their  best  to 
win  it  for  him. 

Third,  and  this  is  the  reason  that 
today  we  had  votes  on  the  floor,  this  is 
the  reason  there  will  be  more  votes 
next  week,  this  is  the  reason  there  will 
be  a  consistent  systematic  effort  to 
force  another  vote  on  the  Mclntyre 
matter  and  that  is  the  danger  which 
the  Noblesville  Daily  Ledger  correctly 
notes  when  it  says: 

If  the  Democratic  majority  Is  allowed  to 
Impose  Its  will  In  this  matter,  the  Implica- 
tions are  frightening.  Why  bother  to  have 
elections  11  the  party  controlling  Congress 
canVovemile  the  results. 

e  precedent  that  the  Democratic 
rship  is  trying  to  establish  this 
Is  a  dangerous  constitutional 
lent  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
n  we  allow  any  218  Members  on 
ning  day  to  refuse  to  seat  a 
T  for  whatever  reason,  we 
create  an  artificial  majority  and  we 
deny  the  right  of  the  American  people 
to  be  represented. 

The  Noblesville  paper  has  under- 
stood the  constitutional  challenge  in 
this  action. 

Consider  another  Indiana  newspa- 
per, the  Ooshen  News.  February  8. 
1985,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "TliAe  To 
Seat  Mclntyre." 

[From  the  Ooshen  News.  Feb.  8. 1985] 
Tna  To  Scat  McInttm 

Republicans  are  making  noise  about  the 
failure  of  the  Democrats  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre  as 
representative  from  Indiana's  8th  congres- 
sional district. 


The  OOP  efforts  were  turned  back  In  a 
231-180  party  line  vote  Thursday  to  have 
Mclntyre  seated  conditionally  while  a 
House  committee  Investigates  the  disputed 
election.  The  matter  has  been  left  In  the 
hands  of  the  Bouse  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

There  was  a  lot  of  election  night  confu- 
sion, and  a  100-vote  tabulation  error  In  Van- 
denburgh  County  gave  Congressman  Frank 
McCloakey  a  preliminary  T3-vote  lead.  The 
error  was  discovered  and  the  corrected  vote 
made  Mclntyre  a  winner  by  M  votes.  This 
was  the  way  the  official  vote  was  recorded. 

Obviously.  Incumbent  McCloskey  would 
request  a  recount  and  one  was  coiapleted. 
But  It  was  a  recount  by  lawyers  with  lots  of 
witnesses  watching  every  vote  tallied.  It  was 
nothing  like  the  friendly  recount  going  tm 
In  Elkhart  County,  where  we're  testing  a 
system  and  not  expecting  to  unseat  winners 
who  have  big  vlcttvy  margins. 

With  uninitiated  punch  card  ballots  and 
others  that  dldnt  officially  qualify  elimi- 
nated. Mclntyre  won  by  415  votes. 

The  recount  In  11  of  the  15  counties  was 
controlled  by  Democrats,  so  Mclntyre 
hardly  had  an  advantage  or  "stole"  the  elec- 
tion In  a  recount 

Secretary  of  State  Edwin  Slmoox.  a  Re- 
publican, certified  Mclntyre  the  winner.  But 
the  House,  controlled  by  Democrats,  decid- 
ed to  declare  the  office  open  pending  a  de- 
termination by  the  House. 

Rep.  Ouy  Vander  Jagt  of  MlelUgan.  chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee,  has  some  strong  things  to 
say  about  all  this. 

"A  crime  is  being  committed  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  affecting 
half  a  million  people  today  and  perhaps 
many  more  In  the  future." 

Vander  Jagt  says  tlw  House  Democrats 
vow  to  leave  the  seat  vacant  until  they  con- 
struct a  formula  to  thwart  the  voters  of  In- 
diana and  throw  the  election  to  McCloakey. 

"By  Ignoring  the  election  results  and  laws 
In  Indiana's  8th  congressional  district,  the 
Democrats  are  refusing  to  honor  the  deci- 
sion of  the  voters  of  Indiana  as  certified  by 
the  constitutional  officers  of  that  sovereign 
sUte. 

"It  is  an  Irresponsible  abuse  of  power  for 
any  majority  to  supercede  the  election  laws 
and  resulU  of  any  state."  Vander  Jagt  says. 

It  has  been  pointed  out.  by  Republicans  of 
course,  that  never  before  In  the  history  of 
this  nation  has  the  House  "so  blatantly 
Interfered  In  the  state  election  proceas  and 
never  before  has  the  House  refused  to  seat  a 
congressman  whom  state  officials  agree  Is 
the  winner  In  a  congressional  contest." 

Slmcox,  after  some  delay  to  make  certain 
of  Mclntyre's  34-vote  victory  In  the  official 
count,  certified  the  Republican  as  the 
winner.  Now  some  House  Democrats  are 
claiming  politics  prompted  Slmcox  to  take 
his  action.  This  did  not  go  over  too  well  with 
our  secretary  of  state. 

After  wlimlng  the  election  by  34  votes, 
and  the  recount  by  415  votes.  House  Demo- 
craU  certaiiUy  should  conditionally  seat 
Mclntyre  pending  the  House  committee 
review.  The  delay  could  go  on  for  two  years, 
based  on  the  usual  speed  of  governmental 
action.  The  half  million  people  in  the  8th 
District  deserve  representation.  Members  of 
Congress  should  think  this  is  Important. 

Mclntyre  has  a  right  to  ask  the  question. 
"How  many  votes  does  a  Republican  have  to 
win  by  in  order  to  be  seated  in  the  Demo- 
crat-controlled House?" 

It's  the  only  open  seat  In  our  UJB.  Con- 
gress and  DemocraU  better  give  up  this 


petty  political  fight  to  deny  a  duly  elected 
representative  his  office. 

That  is  from  the  Indiana  Ooshen 
News,  February  8.  The  point  again  to 
be  made  to  our  colleagues  who  are 
Democrats  \b  that  on  election  night  it 
was  only  a  mathematical  error  in 
double  counting  two  precincts  that 
ever  gave  the  Democrat  the  lead.  In 
accurate  counting  the  Democrat  never 
had  the  lead.  Mclntyre  has  always 
been  the  winner.  Mclntyre  won  on 
election  night  with  34  votes.  He  won  in 
the  recount  with  418  votes.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  not  seating  him.  The  re- 
count was  not  done  by  Republicans.  In 
11  of  the  15  counties  it  was  done  by  a 
majority  of  Democrats.  2  to  1  on  the 
voting  recount  conunisslon.  And  it  was 
done  carefully. 

Now,  as  the  paper  said  and  I  think  it 
is  worth  reminding  everyone,  during 
the  recount:  "It  was  a  recount  by  law- 
yers with  lots  of  witnesses  watching 
every  vote  tally."  Again  from  an  Indi- 
ana newspaper. 

So  from  New  York,  we  should  seat 
Mclntyre. 

From  the  Washington  Times,  we 
should  seat  Mclntsn^. 

From  two  Indiana  newspapers,  we 
should  seat  Mclntyre. 

What  about  citizens.  Michael  Miller 
wrote  a  forum  in  the  Evansvllle  Press 
on  February  18,  entitled  "Precinct 
Worker  Claims  Committeemen  Fouled 
Fair  Congressional  Vote." 
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He  happens  to  be  a  student  at 
Purdue.  He  talked  about  all  the  confu- 
sion, all  the  chaos,  the  difficulties.  He 
talked  about  how  in  his  precinct  on 
the  Purdue  campus  that  they  followed 
the  instructions  included  with  election 
day  materials. 

He  says: 

As  each  voter  entered,  the  3  sheriffs  dem- 
onstrated the  voting  procedure,  then  the  3 
clerks  had  the  voter  sl^  in.  checked  to 
make  sure  each  other's  Initials  were  on  the 
ballot,  told  the  voter  to  look  for  the  initials, 
then  passed  the  ballot  to  the  2  Judges.  The 
Judges  also  checked  for  the  Initials,  again 
alerted  the  voter  to  be  sure  to  look  for  ini- 
tials, then  gave  the  ballot  to  the  voter. 
Therefore.  In  my  precinct.  4  people  checked 
to  make  stire  the  required  initials  were  on 
each  ballot  and  each  voter  was  Instructed 
twice  to  cheek  for  those  initials  himself. 

Election  laws  require  that  a  valid  ballot  is 
to  be  properly  initialed.  Voters  cannot  be 
upset  with  recount  officials  for  enforcing 
those  laws.  Instead,  concerned  voters  should 
be  upset  with  their  precinct  committeeman 
and  ultimately  must  remember  that  they 
were  the  ones  who  elected  their  committee- 
man in  the  first  place. 

Now.  It  goes  on  to  say  this: 

Rick  Mclntyre  has  been  certified  the 
winner  of  the  election.  If  the  recount  rules 
were  truly  Inconsistent  with  the  laws,  then 
a  final  set  of  niles  must  be  determined  and 
another  recount  taken.  But  to  seat  Frank 
McCloskey  Just  because  his  party  happens 
to  be  in  the  House  majority  would  be  unfair 
to  the  people  of  the  8th  District.  The  very 


principle  of  our  democracy  is  that  our  lead- 
ers are  chosen  by  the  people. 

Cittsens  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue  should 
be  concerned.  To  Ignore  the  vote  of  the 
people  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent,  and 
next  time  the  situation  could  work  in  re- 
verse. 

Two  things  are  certain.  We  have  to  let  our 
legislators  know  that  our  Representatives 
must  be  chosen  by  the  people  they  repre- 
sent. Second,  we  need  to  elect  more  respon- 
sible precinct  committeemen  to  ensure  that 
no  vote  Is  ever  again  thrown  out  because  of 
their  carelessness. 

This  is  from  a  college  student,  a 
senior  In  computer  and  electrical  engi- 
neering at  Purdue,  who  himself  is  a 
precinct  committeeman. 

Now.  I  raise  this  issue  because  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  baloney  cited 
to  suggest  tliat  the  votes  thrown  out 
during  the  recount  were  improperly 
thrown  out.  Indiana  law  is  very  precise 
and  very  careful  about  how  to  vote  be- 
cause in  the  past  they  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  vote  theft.  They  have 
had  people  who  voted  falsely,  they 
had  people  who  stuffed  the  ballot  box. 
And  in  order  to  make  sure  that  only 
real  people  vote,  that  nobody  is  able  to 
stuff  the  machine,  they  have  adopted 
very,  very  strict  rules. 

When  a  loose  count  was  taken  on 
election  night.  Rick  Mclntyre  won  by 
34  votes.  When  a  far  more  careful 
count  was  taken  during  the  recount. 
Rick  Mclntjrre  won  by  415  votes. 
There  is  no  allegation  at  any  time  by 
anyone  in  Indiana  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstance the  Democrat  won.  In  fact, 
only  the  2-to-l  Democratic  majority 
on  the  Task  Force  on  House  Adminis- 
tration offers  any  hope  that  the  Dem- 
ocrat will  win  this  election. 

Let  me  cite  not  Just  a  student  who  is 
a  precinct  worker,  but  Helen  Kuebler. 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Vander- 
burgh County.  Vanderburgh  County  is 
a  county  in  the  Eighth  District.  And 
her  letter  to  the  editor  was  entitled. 
"Don't  Blame  the  Punchcards."  And  it 
is  really  important  to  consider  this  t>e- 
cause  there  is  a  great  deal  of  baloney 
being  thrown  out  right  now  about  we 
need  to  look  at  this  race  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  unusual  votes  that  are  not 
being  counted,  because  it  is  somehow 
different.  We  have  many  places  in 
America  that  have  election  machines 
that  are  dubious.  We  have  many 
places  in  America  that  have  Congress- 
men seated  today  where  one  could 
question  easily  5.000  votes.  That  is  not 
what  is  at  issue.  What  is  at  issue  here 
is  that  there  has  been  both  an  election 
and  a  recount  out  in  the  open,  and 
listen  to  what  a  local  official,  the  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Vanderburgh 
County  says: 

Every  day  for  weeks  I've  read  letters  to 
the  editor,  editorials,  opinions.  Jokes,  insinu- 
ations of  those  who  voted  in  the  8th  Dis- 
trict: Did  or  did  not  my  vote  count? 

I've  tried  to  keep  an  open  mind:  Let  the 
acctisations  fly.  we  did  our  best,  we  went  ac- 
cording to  the  election  laws  of  the  Indiana 
Legislature. 


It  seems  to  be  "Knock  the  Punch  Card 
System"  time.  Do  you  remember  the  paper 
ballots?  Do  you  know  if  your  vote  counted 
then?  No!  I've  had  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  tell  me  how  back  in  the  old  days 
we  didn't  have  this,  we  mutilated  the  ballots 
while  counting  them.  Just  by  marking  on 
them  (not  on  a  recount,  either).  Do  you  re- 
member the  Big  Machines?  Here  again,  they 
blocked  out  numbers,  counted  what  they 
could  get  by  with.  Who  could  check  them? 
Nobody.  Also,  they  counted  all  night,  not 
Just  «mtil  9  to  10  pjn. 

Now  we  have  a  method  of  punch  cards 
that  tells  you  how  many  ballots  are  cast, 
and  how  many  are  counted,  that  a  tabulator 
counts,  no  personnel  can  mutilate  a  ballot, 
no  personnel  can  change  the  number  of  bal- 
lots that  go  to  the  counting  center,  without 
being  detected.  We  have  a  check  and  bal- 
ance, which  has  been  proven  In  Vander- 
burgh County. 

Legislators  passed  the  laws  for  Indiana, 
not  to  count  the  ballot  If  It  Is  not  initialed 
or  does  not  have  the  ward  and  precinct. 
(This  is  to  prevent  ballot-box  stuffing,  or  Il- 
legal voting.)  We  upheld  these  laws  in  the 
recount. 

The  voter  must  also  take  some  responsibil- 
ity, he  must  be  educated.  Again  as  usual  we 
are  eager  to  put  the  blame  on  someone  else. 

The  electkm  office  has  instructional  meet- 
ings every  year,  every  day  for  one  week,  two 
weeks  before  the  election.  We  do  advertise 
and  Invite  the  public  to  attend,  as  well  as 
the  poll  workers.  The  news  media  have  been 
more  than  generous  In  their  publicity  of 
these  meetings. 

No  one  is  throwing  out  ballots  because 
they  are  for  or  against  a  candidate.  The  re- 
count commissioners  consisted  of  one  Re- 
publican member  and  two  Democrat  mem- 
bers appointed  by  a  Democrat  Circuit  Court 
Judge.  They  discarded  ballots  according  to 
the  laws  of  Indiana,  per  their  court  order. 
And  in  turn  the  cleric  certified  these  results 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  then  certified 
the  complete  8th  District  resulU  to  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  do  have  a  winner  in  the  8th  District. 
The  same  person  who  won  Nov.  8  is  still  the 
winner.  Now  get  the  House  to  seat  this 
person  after  being  certified  by  the  state  of 
Indiana.  We  f  oUowed  the  law  of  the  land. 
Now  it  is  their  turn. 

Ask  the  House  of  Representatives  if  yotir 
vote  counted. 

HlLBI  L.  KOBLSB. 

aeTko/CireiM  Court. 
Vandtrturxih  County. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Torlt. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  Ustraed  to  the 
gentleman  yesterday  and  today,  the 
gentleman  from  OMrgla,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  agree  with  the  conclusions 
that  he  has  sUted  both  yesterday  and 
today.  But  I  am  somewhat  confused. 
Last  Wednesday.  1  week  ago  Wednes- 
day. I  was  called  by  the  leadership  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  asking  me  to 
remain  the  following  day  because  this 
resolution  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  was 
going  to  be  taken  up.  And  I  did.  I  can- 
celed plans  iMudc  home,  speaking  en- 
gagements, and  I  attended,  as  did  most 
of  my  colleagues. 

I  note,  however,  in  looldng  at  the 
Rkord  from  that  day,  that  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well.  Mr.  OmaRicH,  was 
listed  in  the  ComnsssiOHAL  Rkord  as 
not  being  present.  I  do  not  know  how 


the  gentleman  can  square  that  with 
the  position  he  is  taldng  here.  If  this  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  important 
votes  that  we  would  have  before  us  in 
this  legislative  session,  then  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  have  a  very 
good  excuse  for  not  being  here. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  do.  I  was.  in  fact, 
representing  the  American  position  in 
Central  America  in  a  debate  at  Oxford 
against  the  Niearaguan  Communist 
Vice  President.  Ftankly,  when  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  won.  that  he 
had  won  not  only  the  election  but  he 
won  the  recount,  I  knew  that  the  re- 
count had  been  certified  badt  here,  I 
knew  that  he  had  won  by  418  votes,  a 
margin  far  larger  than  most  of  the 
cases  we  have  seen  recently,  my  posi- 
tion was  quite  simple.  I  felt  cmfident 
that  he  would  be  seated.  I  could  not 
imagine  the  Democrats,  faced  with  a 
recount  solution,  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion—in fact,  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
a  true  story.  Several  of  the  newly 
elected  freshmen  on  our  side  who  were 
very  concerned  and  very  upset  and 
Imew  Rick  BCcIntjrre  personally  and 
wanted  to  get  involved,  said:  "How  can 
we  get  the  Washington  Poet  to  write 
an  editorial  in  favor  of  seating  Mcln- 
tyre?" 

I  suggested  they  go  down  and  see 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  staff. 
And  they  called  down  there  and  they 
said:  "We  want  you  to  write  an  editori- 
al in  favor  of  seating  Mr.  Mclntyre." 

And  the  Washington  Post  said  to 
them,  the  day  before  the  vote:  "We 
don't  need  to  write  an  editorial  about 
Mr.  Mclntsrre.  We  are  confident  that 
tomorrow  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  seat  Rick  Mclntyre  because 
it  is  clearly  obvious  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
has  won  the  election  and  won  the  re- 
count." 

Mr.  MOLINARL  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Ur.  OINORICH.  Let  me  finish. 

In  fact,  the  Washington  Post  found 
itself  in  the  same  position  I  am  in.  be- 
cause several  dasm  after  that  event, 
the  Washington  Post  then  rose  and 
wrote  an  editorial,  which  I  put  in  the 
Raoou  yesterday,  on  seating  Mr. 
Mclntjrre.  and  the  Washlngtcm  Post 
shares  my  disbelief  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership— it  was  hard  enou^ 
to  Iielleve.  on  the  opoiing  day.  when 
you  and  I  were  both  here,  that  the 
Democrats  would  not  seat  him.  But 
the  Washington  Poet  shared  my  disbe- 
lief that  on  that  date  Mr.  Mclntyre 
would  not  tie  seated. 

So  I  have  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  Mr. 
Mclntyre  should  have  been  seated 
that  day.  and  it  should  have  been  a 
pro  forma  vote  of  430  or  422  to  ten. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man further. 

Mr.  MOLINARL  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly— I  am  a  little  con- 
fused—the gentleman  left  town,  left 
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Wwhlnston.  because  he  assumed  that 
the  vote  the  following  day  was  going 
to  be  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

D  1500 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  vote  the  follow- 
ing day  would  have  one  of  two  results: 
either  the  Democratic  leadership 
would  decide  that  clearly  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre deserved  to  be  seated  and  would 
pass  the  word  to  its  whip  system  to 
allow  a  free  and  open  vote,  in  which 
case  Mr.  Mclntyre  would  be  seated  de- 
cisively: or  the  Democratic  leadership 
would  decide  they  were  going  to  try  to 
steal  the  seat,  in  which  case  they 
would  pass  the  word  to  their  whip 
system  and  Idr.  Mclntyre  would  fail  to 
be  seated  by  a  margin  of  approximate- 
ly 45  votes. 

In  either  case  my  vote  would  not 
have  made  the  difference  since  a  45- 
vote  difference  is  not  going  to  be  made 
up,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a 
legitimate  cause  to  defend  the  \3M. 
policies  in  Nicaragua  against  a  Com- 
munist Vice  President  in  Nicaragua  at 
Oxford  in  a  situation  in  which  a 
number  of  people  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration had  assured  me  it  was  of 
some  use  to  them. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
that  you  can  call  it  as  you  see  it,  but  if 
you  believe  in  this  issue  as  strongly  as 
you  say  you  do,  I  think  you  had  an  ob- 
ligation to  be  there.  Just  like  I  was  and 
all  the  rest  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  can  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  point.  I  find  it  inter- 
esting, though,  that  the  gentleman 
feels  more  compelled  to  worry  about 
whipping  Republican  votes  to  get 
them  on  the  floor  than  about  commu- 
nicating the  fact  that  the  outrage  here 
is  not  whether  you  and  I  voted  that 
day  but  the  outrage  here  is  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  systematically 
and  deliberately  passed  the  word 
through  its  whip  system  to  not  seat  a 
man  who  on  that  date  clearly  should 
have  been  seated. 

Bir.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  only 
because  of  the  deep  respect  I  have  for 
your  eloquence  and  the  power  of  your 
persuasiveness  that  I  say  that  perhaps 
if  you  were  here  that  day  and  you 
spoke  as  eloquently  as  you  are  today 
in  the  well,  you  may  have  been  able  to 
prevail  upon  enough  Members  on  the 
other  side  to  Join  us,  and  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre might  have  been  seated  that  day. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  appreciate  your 
kind  comments,  and  all  I  say  is  that  I 
wish  eloquence  would  have  worked. 
Had  eloquence  worked,  I  am  confident 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Frsmzzl]  that  day  would  have 
persuaded  them:  I  am  confident  that 
the  eloquence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  MicHKLl  or  the  gentleman 


from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorrl  would 
have  persuaded  them. 

The  tragic  problem  we  are  faced 
with  here  is  that  unfortunately  elo- 
quence does  not  seem  to  work  in  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership has  told  its  whip  system  that 
one  should  vote  one's  future  in  the 
House  rather  than  on  the  arguments. 

Mr.  OALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  OALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  this  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation  to  understand.  We  have 
had  a  great  debate  over  this  matter. 
We  have  talked  on  numerous  occa- 
sions about  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions and  really  whether  or  not  what 
has  transpired  in  this  Congren  and  in 
this  House  represents  democracy. 

This  issue  before  us  at  this  time  in- 
volves a  fundamental  question:  Does 
democracy  work  in  this  country  and  in 
this  House? 

Other  nations  of  the  world  have 
come  under  criticism  within  the  Free 
World  for  using  methods  outside  the 
democratic  process  to  strengthen  their 
personal,  partisan  positions.  We  in  this 
country  are  quick  to  pass  Judgment  on 
other  nations  regarding  elections  or 
election  practices  which  involve  a 
bending  or  a  breaking  of  the  rules  of 
society  for  the  gain  of  one  group  or 
another  group  within  the  society.  At 
home,  however,  these  distinctions  can 
be  blurred  by  our  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  process. 

In  the  case  of  Richard  Mclntyre  of 
Indiana,  we  must  be  very  careful  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  democracy  as 
an  example  to  those  in  other  countries 
who  would  like  to  understand  our 
system  and  follow  our  experiences  and 
examples  In  their  own  countries. 

I  will  submit  that  the  Oovemor  of 
New  York  once  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  only  cure  for  the  Ills  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy.  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  support  this  important  idea  today. 
Our  disagreement  is  over  the  meaning 
of  that  idea.  Some  of  us  see  the  need 
for  more  deliberation  and  study:  some 
of  us  need  more  time  to  think  about 
the  issue:  some  of  us  are  qtiite  happy 
to  allow  time  to  pass  while  the  wheels 
of  democracy  continue  to  grind  on  in 
Washington. 

When  I  think  of  democracy,  howev- 
er. I  think  of  the  half  million  people  in 
Indiana  who  are  not  represented  in 
Congress.  I  think  of  the  democratic 
process  in  Indiana  which  has  certified 
Mr.  Mclntyre  or  Mr.  Mclntyre's  elec- 
tion to  a  seat  in  this  Congress.  I  think 
of  a  loss  of  individual  rights  represent- 
ed by  this  failure  of  our  House  to  seat 
this  man  so  that  he  may  represent  the 
people  of  Indiana.  I  think  of  a  broader 
Issue  which  transcends  SUte  lines  and 


party  politics,  and  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  system— the  U.S.  Constitution. 

When  we  discuss  this  back  home 
with  people  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  they  ask  "Why  are  you  that  di- 
rectly involved?  What  Is  the  rationale? 
Why  are  you  concerned?  It's  not  for 
the  SUte  of  New  Jersey." 

Well,  as  I  say,  this  transcends  State 
borders.  It  is  a  concern  we  all  have  as 
U.S.  citizens.  It  is  a  concern  where  we 
want  to  assure  that  the  process  is  one 
that  woiks.  We  want  to  ensure  that 
the  process  itself  brings  about  a  final 
count,  and  that  every  vote  that  is  cast 
in  an  election  is  counted,  and  that 
when  the  winner  is  announced  and 
that  winner  is  certified— and  In  this 
particular  case  he  was  certified,  and 
then  we  had  a  recount  which  recerti- 
fied that  fact  that  Rick  Mclntyre  was 
diUy  elected— he  Is  seated.  I  think  that 
has  a  very  serious  Implication  when  In 
fact  this  House  fails  to  seat  a  Member 
who  has  met  all  the  qualifications.  In- 
cluding the  certification  fttnn  the  sec- 
retary of  state. 

I  have  said  on  numerous  occasions 
that  I  wonder  what  our  young  people 
think  when  they  visit  this  House  and 
they  look  down  at  those  Members  rep- 
resenting all  the  districts  throughout 
the  United  States  and  figure  that  de- 
mocracy does  woiit.  that  the  election 
system  is  one  that  works,  that  gives 
true  representation,  and  I  think  how 
they  must  be  dlsm)pointed  or  confused 
when  they  hear  the  debate  and  dialog 
that  is  going  on  in  this  House  dealing 
with  this  partknilar  seat  and  Rick 
Mclntyre  in  particular. 

I  am  disturbed  because  we  all  want 
this  process  to  worlc.  and.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  this  House  does 
correct  the  injustice.  No  one  says  that 
that  debate  cannot  continue,  but  it  is 
my  absolute  belief  and  opinion  that 
while  there  is  an  investigation  and  a 
review  of  that  election,  the  facts  are 
very  clear  in  the  eyes  of  Indiana  and 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  has  sworn 
to  uphold  the  law  in  signing  the  affi- 
davit which  says  that  Rick  Mclntyre 
won  that  election,  and  not  to  seat  him 
at  this  time  is  to  me  a  disgrace  to  this 
House  and  one  that  I  do  not  take 
lighUy. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  ask  the  gentleman,  was  he  not 
involved  In  State  government? 

Mr.  OALLO.  Yes;  I  was  involved  in 
State  government  for  9  years  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  as  an  assembly- 
man and  also  as  its  minority  leader. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Does  it  strike  you 
as  strongly  as  it  does  me  as  a  very 
grave  insult  to  a  State  to  arbitrarily 
assiune  that  the  secretary  of  state 
would  send  a  certificate  in  that  was  in- 
valid? 

Mr.  OALLO.  Absolutely.  The  thing 
that  bothers  me  is  that  when  we  talk 
about  States,  you  may  recall  that  we 
had  an  election  for  Oovemor.  and  it 


was  between  Tom  Kean.  who  was  a 
former  speaker  of  the  house  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  colleague 
of  ours.  Congressman  Jm  Ftouo. 
That  race  was  a  hotly  contested  race. 
That  race  came  down  to  the  last  day 
as  a  nip-and-tuck  race. 
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They  did  a  recount  because  it  was 
that  close  and  Tom  Kean  was  eventu- 
ally certified  the  winner  with  a  1.700- 
vote  plurality. 

I  did  not  see  Congressman  Funio 
say  that  he  was  going  to  take  this  to 
court.  I  did  not  see  him  fight  that 
final  decision.  He  respected  the  voters, 
even  if  it  was  so  close,  in  this  particu- 
lar case  1,700  votes  cast  out  of  2  mil- 
lion. That  is  a  lot  of  votes  and  a  very 
close  election,  but  we  did  not  have 
what  transpired  here. 

I  think  that  it  does  transcend  Indi- 
ana. As  I  said  before,  when  you  talk 
about  the  election  and  what  has  tran- 
spired in  Indiana,  they  wonder,  well, 
why  does  that  have  such  meaning,  and 
the  significance  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  race  that  is  going  to  be  con- 
tested and  because  the  numbers  are 
very  small  we  are  going  to  allow  this 
House  and  the  majority  party,  no 
matter  who  the  majority  party  may  be 
at  that  time,  say  "We  are  not  going  to 
seat  that  individual  because  it  is  too 
dose,"  well,  that  is  absurd.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  close  elections  this 
past  year  and  if  we  took  that  as  a 
House  rule  that  if  you  did  not  win  by 
more  than  500  votes,  we  will  not  seat 
you:  now.  that  is  not  fair.  It  goes 
agsinst  all  the  principles  we  know.  It 
goes  against  the  Constitution  of  this 
great  country.  I  think  that  In  this  case 
there  is  still  time.  There  is  still  time  to 
right  the  wrong  that  has  taken  place 
and  that  is  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armxt]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  have 
listened  to  this  discussion  before  and 
this  point  before  about  how  close  the 
race  was,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
this  House  took  up  their  grievance 
against  that  process  in  Indiana,  the 
concern  was  not  how  close  the  race 
was.  The  concern  that  was  expressed 
and  ultimately  voted  was  that  the  sec- 
retary of  state  in  Indiana  did  not  have 
the  right  or  the  authority  to  duly  cer- 
tify that  election  as  he  did.  irrespec- 
tive of  the  vote  count:  so  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  to  me  that  a  fellow  like  myself, 
who  cot  a  6,700-vote  margin  would 
necessarily  be  safe  from  being  chal- 
lenged the  next  time  I  come  around; 
but  aU  that  again.  I  think,  misses  the 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  that  a 
little  bit.  because  as  I  have  character- 
ized myself  so  often.  I  am  not  a  politi- 
cian. I  have  never  held  public  office 
before,  never  even  ran  for  public 
office,  so  I  have  a  spirit  of  kinship 


with  my  constituents  when  I  come 
home,  because  for  most  of  my  life  I. 
like  they,  have  sort  of  sat  on  the  out- 
side and  watched  this  process.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  been 
Involved. 

As  I  was  back  there  during  this 
recent  period  discussing  what  It  is  like 
in  Washington  with  a  grom>  of  very 
curious  constituents,  the  question  was. 
"Well,  what  are  you  doing  in  the 
House?  We  hear  so  much  about  what 
is  being  done  in  the  other  body,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  like  much  Is  being  done 
in  the  House." 

I  expressed  my  own  frustration  that, 
yes.  It  does  seem  like  It  is  slow  getting 
started  taking  on  all  this  enormous 
business.  I  said  I  felt  like  I  would  have 
had  half  the  Oovemment  reformed  by 
now.  and  we  haven't  even  gotten  start- 
ed on  the  Job. 

We  talked  also  about  our  oonomis 
and  how  long  we  had  to  struggle  to  re- 
negotiate a  fair  ocnnmlttee  ratio  when 
Indeed  we  finally  came  In  the  last 
analysis  within  <mly  19  seats  of  a  fair 
ratio,  but  still  managed  to  get  oiu- 
committees  up  and  this  we^  got  back 
to  ecnnmlttee  woiIl. 

In  Hiawi— ifig  this  thing,  there  was 
one  old  gentleman  who  sat  there  very 
quietly  and  listoied  to  this  discussion 
and  finally  Just  sort  of  blurted  into  my 
face,  as  some  of  our  constituents  are 
wont  to  do,  "Don't  you  believe  In  Ute 
Constitution,  young  man?" 

It  sort  of  reeled  me  \mtt  because,  of 
course.  I  do. 

He  said.  "How  can  you  say  there  is 
nothing  happening  In  the  U.8.  House 
of  Representatives,  there  Is  no  busi- 
ness going  on.  when  you  are  dealing 
with  what  might  be  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Cmstltutton  In  this 
United  States  today?" 

Now.  this  was  a  voter.  One  of  the 
things  that  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
is  that  every  now  and  then  we  think 
nobody  is  watching  us  here,  we  can  do 
all  the  mischief  we  want. 

Well,  the  American  public  is  watch- 
ing. They  are  very  ooooemed.  They 
are  very  Inf onned,  and  as  I  lotriced  at 
this  problem  through  this  gentleman's 
eyes.  I  realize  that  It  Is  not  a  problem 
of  what  is  fair  to  RIek  Mdntyre.  It  Is 
not  a  problem  of  whether  you  win  by 
30  votes  or  500  votes  or  even  the  State 
authorities  who  certify  elections.  It 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  that  is 
what  the  voters  see.  because  they,  like 
myself,  see  a  Nation  that  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  (me  man,  one  vote, 
go  out  there  and  fight  a  good  fight, 
canuiaign  hard,  contest  the  election, 
count  the  votes  and  then  seat  the 
winner.  That  is  what  this  Nation  is  aU 
about. 

How  often  do  we  quarrel  with  other 
nations  of  the  world  because  that 
process,  that  bssic  tenet  of  human 
freedom  and  liberty  is  not  being  hon- 
ored. 


I  think  this  is  what  we  have  got  to 
address.  We  above  all  people  have  to 
come  here,  do  honor  to  those  constitu- 
tional processes  with  due  process  to 
fight  for  that 

As  this  older  gentleman  explained  to 
me.  "You  may  Just  be  a  freshman,  but 
you  are  sitting  in  the  hot  seat  now,  be- 
cause it  Is  one  of  your  fellow  freshman 
In  the  Congress  who  is  the  lightning 
rod  for  a  oonstitutlcmal  issue.  Is  this 
Constitution  going  to  stand?  Is  this 
House  going  to  stand  and  fight  in  the 
99th  Cmigress.  or  are  we  going  to  let  it 
go  with  a  black  marie  against  the  proc- 
ess?" 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
set  this  right.  I  am  disappointed  to  be 
back  here  today  talking  about  this. 
When  we  had  our  first  initial  experi- 
ence and  the  first  vote  was  taken  and 
then  when  the  seccmd  vote  was  taken  I 
really  felt  that  we  were  going  to  have 
this  problem  resolved.  We  have  toot 
through  the  recount.  The  certlflcati<m 
has  been  upheld.  The  time  has  come 
now  for  this  Congress  to  have  500,000 
people  in  the  State  of  Indiana  repre- 
sented and  thai  If  we  want  to  go  on 
with  the  process,  that  Is  fine,  but  that 
is  a  half  a  mlllicm  Americans  that  did 
their  duty.  They  paid  their  taxes. 
They  deserve  representation.  They 
went  to  the  polls  and  they  did  their 
duty  and  they  expressed  their  choice 
and  their  preference.  They  deserve 
that  to  be  honored.  If  we  cannot 
h«ior  that  now  and  give  representar 
tion  to  those  taxpayers  and  those  dti- 
aens.  500.000  Americans,  a  half  a  mil- 
lion of  our  fellow  countrymen.  I  think 
It  is  time  for  us  in  the  House  and  I 
think  It  Is  time  for  other  Americans 
across  the  Nation  to  be  as  angry,  to  be 
as  outraged,  to  be  as  inslstoit  as  this 
fine  old  gentleman  from  Fort  Wcnth. 
TX  who  does  not  know  Indiana,  never 
has  been  there  and  does  not  know 
Ride  Mclntyre.  but  cares  about  the 
Ctmstltutlon  and  says  the  time  has 
come  to  settle  this  issue  and  to  do  It 
properly  for  once  and  for  all.  for  this 
body  to  live  up  to  its  obligation. 

Now.  I  can  tell  you.  I  regret  being 
bade  here  a  third  time  talking  on  this, 
but  if  I  wpmoA  both  the  years  of  the 
99th  Congress  coming  ba^  here  every 
day  and  fighting  for  this.  I  will  be 
back,  because  that  is  what  we  ran  for 
to  do  our  duty  to  the  Constitution, 
that  is  what  we  are  obliged  to  do.  It  is 
my  Job  and  we  will  be  back  and  we  will 
fight  this  until,  indeed.  JusUoe  is 
served  in  this  body. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Well.  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  an  excellent  point. 
You  know,  the  comment  from  the  gen- 
tleman's friend  or  constituent  bat^ 
home  in  Texas  that  this  Is  a  constitu- 
tional matter  I  think  should  drive 
home  to  every  Member  of  this  body 
what  is  Involved  here. 

We  swore  an  oath  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
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Uon.  Many  of  us  now  feel  that  we  are 
part  of  a  body  which  has  violated  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  broken  a  precedent,  which  has  for 
the  first  time  refused  to  seat  a  man 
who  was  certified. 

Let  me  read.  If  I  might,  from  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  much  like  the  friend 
of  the  centleman:  not  from  Indiana, 
not  a  Member  of  this  House,  but  the 
secretary  of  the  state  of  Kansas.  Jack 
Brier,  writing  to  a  Democratic  Member 
of  this  House,  and  I  wUl  not  mention 
the  Democrat's  name,  but  I  think  it  is 
an  important  letter  and  I  think  I 
would  like  It  Introduced  without  his 
name.  He  says: 

I  urte  you  to  reconalcler  your  vote  to 
refuse  to  seat  Indiana  Republican  Rick 
llclntyre  u  a  member  of  the-  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvM. 

Petty,  partisan  politics  must  give  way  to 
greater  conoerai  when  the  stakes  are  repre- 
sentation In  the  VA.  House  for  a  iialf  mil- 
lion people. 

And  there  Is  no  doubt  that  partisan  poli- 
tics are  behind  your  vote,  for  the  facts  clear- 
ly show  that  Mr.  Mclntrye  should  be  seated. 
Mr.  Mclntrye  won  the  election  In  Indiana's 
8th  Congressinal  DUtrict  by  34  votes  and 
wu  certified  tbe  winner.  Later,  a  recount 
not  only  confirmed  his  victory,  but  widened 
his  lead  to  418  votes. 

Never  before  In  history  has  the  Rouse  re- 
fused to  recognise  a  valid  election  certificate 
issued  by  a  sovereign  state.  Never  before 
have  I  seen  the  election  process  subjected  to 
such  braaen  and  arrogant  abuse  of  power. 

I  ask  that  you  recognise  the  wUl  of  the 
people  of  Indiana,  respect  the  electoral 
process  and  reverse  your  decision. 

With  every  good  wish. 
ConUaUy, 

Jack  H.  Bans, 
Seentaryof  State. 

State  of  Katua*. 
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And  one  reason  we  are  picking  up 
this  fight  and  sajring  more  and  more 
about  this  is  that  as  people  around  the 
country  are  beginning  to  pay  atten- 
tion; as  they  look  on  In  disbelief  as  I 
did  at  the  £>emocratlc  leadership  re- 
fusing to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  after  the 
recount  was  completed  and  he  won  by 
415  votes,  more  and  more  newspapers, 
more  and  more  secretarys  of  state  and 
other  citigens  are  wrlthig  their  Con- 
gressmen, calling  their  Congressmen, 
writing  editorials  and  saying,  "Tou 
should  vote  to  seat  the  man  who  rep- 
resents Indiana." 

There  is  a  reason  for  that  One  has 
to  recognise  that,  for  example  In  1937 
there  was  a  contest  for  New  Hamp- 
shire's seat.  It  took  1V4  years  to  solve 
that.  In  1961  there  was  a  contest  for 
the  Indiana  seat.  It  was  the  middle  of 
June  before  it  was  solved. 

The  House  has  always  foUowed  the 
firm  rule  that  you  deserve  to  be  seated 
if  you  are  the  certified  winner.  You  de- 
serve to  be  seated  untU  the  House  de- 
cides the  election.  This  new  rule  of  not 
seating  the  winner  is  very  dangerous 
indeed. 


I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  OROTBERO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  waiting  my 
opportunity  to  speak  up  on  behalf  of 
our  friend.  Rick  Mclntyre.  But  I  have 
also  been  waiting  to  spetk.  out  for 
what  I  observe  as  one  of  the  biggest 
aberrations  of  the  domestic  process 
that  I  have  seen  in  my  12  elections  I 
have  been  through.  I  am  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  all  know  about 
elections  in  Illinois. 

We  know  that  they  can  come  and  go. 
chicanery  Is  not  a  new  word  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  its  election  proc- 
ess. But  when  the  winners  win.  they 
are  seated,  and  then  we  go  about  the 
people's  business. 

One  of  my  concerns  Is.  and  I  was  re- 
minded yesterday  morning  going  to 
the  church  services  that  many  of  us  go 
to  Ash  Wednesday.  I  was  reminded  of 
the  words  of  our  Lord  who  said  rather 
explicitly:  "In  that  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  you  have  done  it  unto  me." 

I  think  aU  433  Monbers  of  this 
House  are  at  stake  in  this  basic  princi- 
ple of  Justice  by  democracy  and  by 
democratic  action  in  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Marcellus  said 
it  rather  well  to  Horatio,  the  great 
Dane  in  that  big  castle,  when  he  said: 
"Me  thinks  there  is  something  rotten 
in  the  State  of  Denmai^" 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  words  that  I 
heard  last  week.  10  days  I  was  home  in 
the  field  working  with  my  voters.  And 
you  know  what?  Way  out  in  the 
middle  of  Illinois:  not  in  Indiana,  they 
are  beginning  to  ask  questions  on 
other  things  besides  the  budget  and 
the  farm  bilL  They  are  beginning  to 
ask  "What's  the  matter  with  that  Con- 
gress?" 

We  all  get  blamed.  Mr.  Spfker. 
What  is  the  matter  with  that  Con- 
gress, that  500.000  people  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Indiana  are  not  on 
board  yet?  We  have  been  answering 
our  maU:  the  letters  titan  there  come 
in  by  a  hundred  or  two  a  dajr;  they 
have  no  one  to  write  to.  What  has 
happened  to  this  system?  Is  it  30  years 
of  power  that  would  corrupt?  Is  It  that 
absolute  power  comipts  absolutely? 

I  hope  not,  Mr.  Speaker.  T^e  worthy 
opposition  oonaists  of  fine  people  rep- 
resenting their  legislative  districts, 
much  as  you  and  I  represent  ours. 

If  the  gentleman  fltnn  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gnnnuail  would  understand,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  just  a 
few  months  ago  we  sent  our  Army  and 
Navy  In  to  liberate  a  country  of  less 
than  500,000  people;  Grenada. 

Margaret  Thatcher  was  here  yester- 
day. A  few  months  before  she  sent  the 
British  Navy  down  to  take  back  the 
Falkland  Islands  because  of  basic  dis- 
agreements In  how  government  is 
going  to  be  run. 


Good  heavens.  I  do  not  want.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  us  to  compare  those 
chemistries  with  the  chemistry  that  is 
going  on  here.  The  solution  for  this 
problem  lies  right  in  this  House.  It  lies 
right  in  the  hands  of  the  leadership  of 
this  House.  It  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  election  committee 
that  has  been  appointed,  and  those  de- 
cisions have  to  made. 

The  injury  that  has  been  done  has 
been  done.  Our  comrade-in-arms  still 
waits  to  be  seated.  That  is  not  fair,  it 
is  unjtist,  un-American. 

I  was  around  when  Truman  was  a 
member  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  one  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  our  time.  I  wonder  if 
he  is  turning  over  in  his  grave  now  as 
he  looks  about  what  is  going  on  in  his 
old  Congress  of  these  United  States. 
Very  un-American  activities  can 
happm  right  In  this  Chamber,  and  I 
challenge  the  great  leaders  of  the  op- 
position that  enough  is  enough,  and 
that  the  people  of  America  are  begin- 
ning to  ask.  Mr.  Speaker  Why  don't 
we  get  on  with  the  people's  business? 

There  are  States  in  this  Union  that 
do  not  have  500.000  people  in  them, 
that  have  2  Senators  and  a  Represent- 
ative seated  In  this  body.  And  yet  we 
deny  a  half  a  million  people  the  basic 
right  to  Join  with  us  in  deciding  the 
important  issues. 

Can  you  imagine  living  in  southwest- 
ern Indiana  and  not  have  your  Con- 
gressman vote  on  the  farm  biU  in  time 
for  the  spring  seeding  in  March,  if  the 
Senate  gets  it  over  here  today?  We  wiU 
be  doing  something. 

It  is  Just  basically  unfair.  I  deplore  it 
personally,  but  on  behalf  of  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  America  and  my  district 
in  particular,  we  object  to  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  these  points  out  As 
you  mentioned,  you  do  have  a  distin- 
guished record  of  having  run  in  a 
number  of  elections;  you  do  know 
what  it  is  like  to  deal  in  a  situation 
with  very  close  elections. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
one  of  the  most  amaitlng  distortions 
and  deliberate  deceptions  which  some 
people  in  some  places  have  been  talk- 
ing about  as  it  relates  to  this  election 
in  Indiana  is  this  question  of  the  votes 
that  were  not  counted. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  Helen 
Kuebler.  who  said: 

Legislators  passed  tbe  laws  for  Indiana, 
not  to  count  UM  ballot  if  it  Is  not  initialed 
or  does  not  tiave  Uie  ward  and  prednet. 
(Tills  is  to  prevent  ballot-box  stuffing,  or  il- 
legal voting.)  We  upheld  these  laws  In  the 
recount 

In  other  words,  many  of  the  people 
whose  ballots  were  not  counted  may 
never  have  voted:  it  may  not  have 
been  people.  It  may  have  been  local 
ballot  box  stuffing. 
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These  laws  were  passed  in  Indiana 
spedfleally  to  ensure  an  honest  elec- 
tion. The  precincts  in  the  areas  that 
did  not  follow  the  law  are  legally  not 
being  counted,  because  those  laws 
were  paned  to  prevent  a  political  ma- 
chine from  being  in  a  position  to  pack 
the  ballot  box. 

The  fact  is  that  both  in  the  original 
result  where  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  with 
34  votes  and  in  the  far  more  carefully 
recounted  result  where  he  won  by  a 
bigger  margin.  415  or  418  votes,  he  was 
the  wiimer. 

The  fact  is  that  the  certificate  from 
the  secretary  of  state  says  we  have  a 
winner.  The  fact  is  that  under  the 
Constitution,  under  the  precedents  of 
this  House,  it  is  inexcusable,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  frmn  Illinois  is 
exactly  right  to  have  onergency  aid 
coming  up  next  week  for  Africa;  to 
have  emergency  aid  coming  up  for  our 
farmers,  to  not  have  the  people  of  In- 
diana represented  is  absolutely  intoler- 
able and  is  a  very,  very  grave  chal- 
lenge. 

Not  that  we  should  not  recount  the 
ballots.  Not  that  we  should  not  have  a 
task  force.  That  is  perfectly  reasona- 
ble. We  should  have  a  task  force,  but 
the  question  I  would  ask  is:  Under 
what  circumstances  by  what  right 
should  that  task  force  proceed  before 
we  seat  the  wlimer? 

If  it  turns  out,  as  it  did  in  the  New 
Hampshire  case  in  1937.  that  he  in 
fact  lost  the  election,  he  was  turned 
out  in  1937.  But  in  this  case  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  House,  not 
on  the  certified  winner,  and  for  that 
reason  we  should  seat  BCr.  Mclntyre. 
and  I  think  that  in  the  future  we 
should  always  seat  the  certified 
winner  until  the  recount  is  done. 
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CITIZENS     OF     D.C.     HAVE     NO 

VOTING  RIGHTS  IN  COIfGRESS 

EITHER 

(Mr.  FAUNTROT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
quite  moved  by  the  references  to  the 
fact  that  some  500,000  American  citi- 
zens have  been  denied  their  right  to 
represenUtion  in  this  U.S.  House  for 
several  months  now.  I  certainly 
wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  American  people  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  of  us  who  live  in  our 
Nation's  Ci4>ital  who  had  to  wait  not 
Just  a  few  months,  not  Just  a  few 
years,  but  all  of  our  lives  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  a  vote. 

The  fact  is  that  I  represent  more 
people  than  any  single  Member  of  the 
House.  I  represent  more  people  than 
reside  in  seven  different  States  of  this 
Union,  and  yet,  the  people  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  have  no  voting  rep- 
resentation in  the  U.S.  House  and 
Senate. 

It  is  not  because  we  do  not  pay  our 
taxes.  It  is  not  because  we  do  not 
assume  all  the  other  responsibilities  of 
dtiaenshlp.  It  is  <mly  because  we 
happen  to  live  in  the  Nation's  CapltaL 
Of  course,  capital  cities  are  nothing 
new  to  the  world.  The  citizens  of 
Paris,  rnact,  are  represented  in  the 
National  Assembly  there.  The  dtizois 
of  Great  Britain  in  London  are  repre- 
sented in  their  Parliament  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  residents  are  not 
represented. 

I  hope  that  as  we  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  to  have  the  citi- 
zens of  Indiana  represented  in  this  dis- 
trict that  the  District  of  Columbia 
residents  might  well  be  represented 
through  the  ratUlcaticm  of  our  D.C. 
vottaig  rights  amendments. 


Tax  credits  are  under  dose  scnitiny 
these  days.  We  need  to  be  e^edally 
careful  to  make  sure  our  tax  incen- 
tives really  produce  the  Intended  re- 
sults. Even  ex-Secretary  Regan's  plan, 
which  abolishes  most  pcef erences.  pre- 
serves the  R&D  credit  It  really  does 
work,  snd  it  ought  to  be  extended.* 


HJl.  1188.  THE  HIGH  TECHNOLO- 
GY  RESEARCH  AND  SCIENTIF- 
IC EDUCA'nON  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  nmiziLl 
is  recognised  JOT  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Qoeakia,  today 
I.  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
am  cosponsoring  legldatkm  that 
would  make  permanent  the  research 
and  development  tax  credit  Under 
current  law,  the  credit  for  RAD  ex- 
penditures exirfres  on  December  31, 
1985.  The  bfll  is  HJL  1188.  It's  prind- 
pal  sponsor  is  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Picxul. 

The  legislation,  in  addition  to 
making  the  R&D  credit  permanent 
would  narrow  the  definition  of  quali- 
fied research  for  R&D  ctedit  purposes 
to  ensure  the  credit  Is  granted  only  f  m- 
those  purposes  originally  intended  by 
Ccmgress.  The  credit  would  also  be 
made  available  to  startup  corpora- 
tions, to  research  Jt^t  ventures  com- 
posed of  corporatioos.  and  to  other 
quallf  sring  joint  ventures  of  partnos 
with  existing  businesses  to  which  the 
research  relates. 

The  R&D  tax  credit  has  been  sue- 
cessf  uL  The  credit  as  part  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
[ERTA],  R&D  expenditures  have  in- 
creased. MaiHrig  the  credit  permanent 
or  by  extending  it  for  a  reasonable 
period,  will  allow  companies  to  plan 
long-term  R&D  investments  with 
more  certainty.  A  credit  that  expires 
this  year  provides  no  real  incmtives 
for  long-term  investment  planning. 

Few  governmental  actions  can  do 
more  to  improve  U.S.  productivity  and 
ounpetitlveness  than  the  extension  of 
this  successful  tax  policy.  It  does  not 
subsidize  all  research.  It  stimulates  ad- 
ditional research  efforts,  particularly 
for  growing  conuMnies  which  have  dif- 
ficulty generating  capital  for  R&D  ex- 
penditiu-es. 


COMPREHENSIVE  OIL  POLLU- 
TION LIABILITY  AND  COBO>EN- 
SA'nON  LEGISLA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten^wre.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Stoiids]  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STUDD8.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
for  the  sixth  time  since  1975.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislatkm  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  means  of  providing 
prompt  and  equitable  cmnpensaticm 
for  those  suffering  economic  loss  as 
the  result  of  damage  from  ofl  pollu- 
tion. Joining  me  in  introducing  this 
MU  are  the  Honorable  Walzbb  B. 
Joms,  diaiiman  of  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  as 
well  as  Representatives  L«in,  Buooi. 
Davis.  Youira  of  Alaska,  Lowst  of 
Washtaigton.  and  MZKD1SB3. 

This  wHl  be.  as  I  say,  our  sixth  at- 
tempt to  mact  a  cc»nprehenstve  oil 
pollution  liability  and  compensation 
bOL  Sooner  or  later,  we  are  bound  to 
get  it  right  and  move  this  idea  out  of 
Caofxtm  and  into  the  lawbooks  where 
itbdongs. 

lUs  bill  would,  as  in  years  past  es- 
tablish equitable  limits  <m  the  liability 
of  those  who  own  or  (verate  oQ  carry- 
ing vessels,  pipelines,  or  offshore  oO 
production  facilities.  A  single  Federal 
fund,  f*nmne»A  entirely  by  a  1  J-oent- 
per-barrel  premium  on  oil.  would  be 
available  to  help  i»tn1de  compenssr 
tlon  in  the  evoit  of  very  large  spills. 
This  fund  would  replace  four  different 
Mderal  oilq>ill  funds  that  presently 
exist  ^nctims  of  oil  pollution  would  be 
required  initially  to  negotiate  with  the 
persm  responsible  for  the  spill,  but 
would  be  permitted  to  seek  compensa- 
tion from  the  Federal  fimd  if  a  pranpt 
settlement  with  the  spiUer  proves  not 
to  be  possible. 

Although  the  bill  is  identical  in  most 
respects  to  the  version  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  last  summer, 
there  are  three  significant  differences. 

First  the  bill  would  provide  for  an 
immediate  reftmd  to  the  General 
Treasury  of  more  than  $20  million 
frcnn  the  oilspill  deanup  fund  estab- 
Ushed  by  uecOoa  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  This 
fund,  which  is  financed  by  general  tax 
dollars,  has  borne  more  than  $70  mil- 
lion in  unreimbursed  oilspill  deanup 
costs  since  it  was  created  in  1972. 
Rather  than  continue  to  use  general 
tax  money  for  oil  pollution  deanup, 
my  legislation  wHl  return  the  remain- 
ing funds  to  the  taxpayer  and  require 
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all  oU  pollution  costs  to  be  borne  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  poUution. 

Second,  the  new  bill  provides  for 
limits  on  liability  for  oUspiU  incidents 
that  are  roughly  equal  to  those  ap- 
proved for  the  international  communi- 
ty by  last  May's  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Maritime  Organisation 
[IMOl.  At  that  meeting,  the  IMO 
adopted  protocols  to  the  IntemationaJ 
Convention  of  avU  Liability  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage  and  Compensation, 
in  which  the  llmiU  on  liability  under 
that  Convention  were  substantially  in- 
creased. Under  the  newly  Introduced 
domesUc  bill,  the  liability  of  a  vessel 
carrying  oil  in  bulk  as  cargo  (other 
than  an  Inland  oil  barge)  would  be 
$420  per  ton  of  the  vessel,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  $3  million  and  a  maximum  of 
$60  million.  The  liability  of  a  vessel 
not  carrying  oil  in  bulk  as  cargo  would 
be  $300  per  ton.  with  a  $500,000  mini- 
mum. The  liability  of  an  inland  oil 
barge  ($150  per  ton.  with  a  minimum 
of  $150,000)  and  that  of  a  facility  ($50 
million)  would  not  change. 

Third,  the  new  biU  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Marine  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Insurance  Corporation  (the  Cor- 
poration), as  a  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporation,  located  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Corporation  will  be  managed  by 
an  administrator,  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Corporation  will  be 
responsible  for  management  of  the 
Marine  Oil  Pollution  Compensation 
Fund  (the  Fund),  to  be  financed  by  a 
1.3-cent-per-barrel  premium  on  oU  pro- 
duced in.  or  transported  to,  the  United 
States.  Other  sources  of  revenue  for 
the  Fund  include  moneys  transferred 
from  the  OCS  oil  pollution  contingen- 
cy f\md  and  the  Deepwater  Port  Oil 
PoUution  Fund. 

The  Corporation  will  be  responsible 
for  administering  the  Fund  and  for 
implementing  the  claims  procedure  es- 
tablished by  the  act. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  oil  pollution 
liability  biU  is  clearly  and  provably  in 
the  national  Interest.  We  begin  this 
year  with  the  advantage  of  strong  sup- 
port from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  this  central  position. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Dole  an- 
nounMd  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion position  on  this  legislation  last 
May  and  testified  in  behalf  of  most  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  at  a 
special  hearing  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  in 
June.  I  am  aware  that  the  Department 
continues  to  have  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  biU,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  these  changes  can  be  accom- 
modated successfully  as  congressional 
consideration  of  the  bill  goes  forward. 

The  imderlylng  case  in  support  of 
this  legislation  is  clear.  Its  enactment 


would  Improve  upon  present  law  in  at 
least  the  following  eight  respects: 

First,  It  wiU  guarantee  that  those 
suffering  economic  loss  as  the  result  of 
an  oilspill  from  a  vessel  or  offshore  fa- 
cility will  be  quickly  and  fairly  com- 
pensated for  the  loss,  whether  or  not 
the  spiller  accepts  liability  or  admits 
negligence  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
charge of  oil: 

Second,  it  will  impose  a  concept  of 
strict  liability  on  those  producing  or 
transporting  oil  in  order  to  encourage 
a  high  standard  of  care  in  oil-related 
operations,  and  make  certain  that 
those  responsible  for  pollution  will  be 
held  prlnuully  reqxmsible  for  the  cost; 

Third,  it  will  encourage  prompt  and 
complete  cleanup  of  oilviUs  from  ves- 
sels or  offshore  facilities,  including  rel- 
atively chronic  pollution,  such  as  that 
caused  by  tar  balls; 

Fourth,  it  will  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  cleaning  up  oilspills  by 
creating  an  industry-financed  fund  to 
be  available  to  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment for  cleanup  activities  not  other- 
wise compensated: 

Fifth.  It  will  simplify  and  reduce 
Federal  administrative  costs  by  elimi- 
nating four  single-purpose  oil  poUu- 
tion llabUity  funds  presently  in  exist- 
ence and  replacing  them  with  a  single 
fund  established  as  a  nonprofit  gov- 
ernmental corporation  liable  for  aU 
costs  of  administering  this  act: 

Sixth,  it  wUl  establish  a  clear  and 
predictable  legal  and  regulatory 
framework  within  which  actual  or  po- 
tential claimants.  spiUers.  and  insurers 
wiU  be  able  to  make  decisions  relevant 
to  oU  poUution  matters: 

Seventh,  it  wiU  encourage  efforts  to 
improve  international  standards  of  oU 
poUution  liabiUty  and  compensation; 
and 

Eighth,  it  wlU  eliminate  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978  which 
distort  traditional  methods  of  aUocat- 
ing  poUution  UabOity  within  the  off- 
shore oU  production  industry. 

Approximately  11.000  oU  poUution 
incidents  occur  in  UJB.  waters  every 
year.  spUIing  from  10  to  14  miUlon  gal- 
lons of  petroleum  into  the  marine  en- 
vironment Many  of  these  spills  are  so 
smaU  that  no  Federal  reqMnse  is  war- 
ranted, and  no  damages  are  caused. 
Since  1972.  however,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  responded  to  approximately  10.000 
splUs.  totaling  vaan  than  38  miUion 
gaUons  of  oiL 

The  Coast  Guard's  response  is  au- 
thorised by  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tion Control  Act  [FWPCA].  The  Fund 
created  by  section  Sll(k)  of  that  act 
consists  of  appropriated  money  used 
to  finance  cleanup  activities.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  Coast  Guard  can  recover  its 
expenditures  by  taking  legal  action,  or 
by  negotiating  informally  with  those 
responsible  for  the  poUution.  Unfortu- 
nately, cost  recovery  efforts  have  been 
hampered  by  the  Umlts  of  UabUity 


which  are  contained  in  FWPCA.  by 
the  unknown  source  of  some  spills, 
and  by  the  delays,  compromises,  and 
procedural  problems  associated  with 
most  formal  legal  actions.  Since  the 
311(k)  fund  was  created,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  spent  almost  $131  mlUion 
cleaning  up  oiljqjills.  but  has  been  able 
to  recover  only  $61  miUion. 

The  difficulty  of  recovering  cleanup 
costs  has  led  to  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  commit 
section  311(k)  money  to  clean  up  oU- 
spills  in  other  than  dramatic  or  emer- 
gency situati<ms. 

Many  State  officials  have  com- 
plained about  the  difficulty  of  getting 
Federal  funds  to  assist  in  local  cleanup 
operations,  and  several  States  have,  as 
a  result,  developed  their  own  revenue 
sources  for  responding  to  poUution  in- 
cidents. Under  our  new  legislation. 
Federal  cleanup  efforts  would  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  trust  fund,  which  is  fi- 
nanced not  by  the  taxpayer,  but  by  a 
1.3-cent-a-barrel  fee  Imposed  on  oU.  If 
the  person  responsible  for  the  spiU 
cannot  be  found,  or  is  able  to  limit  his 
llabiUty.  the  trust  fund,  not  the  tax- 
payer, would  be  available  to  pick  up 
the  biU.  Present  law.  however,  does 
not  provide  any  assurance  that  those 
suffering  economic  loss  as  the  result  of 
an  oilsplU  wiU  be  able  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  their  loss. 

Claimants  other  than  the  Federal 
Government  are  now  in  a  particularly 
bad  position.  Unless  they  are  able  to 
prove  that  the  splU  resulted  from  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  op- 
erator, no  recovery  of  damages  is 
likely.  Even  if  negligence  is  proven,  in- 
dividual claimants  may  not  be  able  to 
recover  for  loss  of  income  and  State 
governments  may  not  be  able  to  recov- 
er for  damage  to  natural  resources, 
due  to  conmum  law  interpretations  of 
those  damages  for  which  compensa- 
tion may  be  required.  In  any  event, 
prolonged  legal  wrangling  is  almost  in- 
evitable with  respect  to  any  substan- 
tial spiU  in  which  the  extent  of  fault 
and  the  scope  of  damages  are  not  clear 
cut. 

Under  our  bill.  aU  claimants,  wheth- 
er governmental  or  individual.  wiU 
have  the  option  of  negotiating  with 
the  spiUer  or  of  submitting  a  claim  to 
the  newly  created  trust  fimd.  In  aU 
except  the  most  extreme  circuim- 
stances,  a  claimant  wiU  be  able  to  re- 
cover in  fuU  for  a  broad  Ust  of  clearly 
speUed  out  damages.  He  wiU  be  able  to 
recover,  moreover,  regardless  of 
whether  the  negligmoe  of  the  respon- 
sible party  resulted  in  the  oU  poUution 
incident.  There  wiU  also  be  a  guaran- 
tee, through  the  requirement  that  a 
potential  splUer  possess  adequate  in- 
siurance,  or  other  evidence  of  financial 
respcmsiblUty,  that  the  person  liable 
for  damages  wlU  have  the  resources 
necessary  to  compensate  claimants  or. 


by  subrogation,  the  trust  fund,  for 
damages  and  costs  incurred. 

The  system  established  by  our  biU 
wiU  permit  claimants  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  rights,  and  a 
guarantee  that  their  claims  wiU  be 
promptly  and  fairly  considered.  The 
oU  transportation  and  offshore  pro- 
duction industries  wiU  know,  in  ad- 
vance, the  potential  poUution  liabUity 
to  which  they  may  be  exposed,  and 
WiU  be  required  to  have  insurance  or 
financial  guarantees  to  cover  that  cost. 
The  Federal  taxpayers  wiU  be  spared 
administrative  and  poUution  cleanup 
costs  they  are  currently  required  to 
bear,  and  aU  concerned  wiU  have  the 
benefit  of  operating  under  uniform 
standards  of  liablUty,  damage  defini- 
tions, insurance  requirements,  and 
claims  settlement  procedures. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
coordination  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governmental  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem of  oilspiU  liabUity.  Unlike  previous 
versions  of  this  legislation,  the  biU 
only  prescribes  poUution  liabiUty  rules 
for  vessels  and  offshore  facilities.  AU 
vessels  are  included  because  of  the 
interstate  nature  of  the  waterbome 
petroleum  tranqwrtation  trade,  and 
because  spills  into  the  navigable 
waters  may  likely  cause  damage  in 
more  than  one  State.  In  addition,  fa- 
ciUtles  which  operate  beyond  State  Ju- 
risdiction, on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  or  pursuant  to  a  Ucense  issued 
under  the  Deepwater  Port  Act.  are 
also  clearly  a  Federal  responsibiUty. 
FaciUties  located  whoUy  on  land  or  in 
State  water  are  not  included  within 
the  scope  of  this  biU. 

This  legisUtion  wUl  prohibit  State 
governments  from  imposing  financial 
responsibUity  requirements  or  liabiUty 
limits  which  exceed  those  speUed  out 
in  the  biU.  for  those  vessels  and  facul- 
ties covered  by  the  biU.  In  addition. 
State  governments  wiU  be  prohibited 
from  requiring  any  person  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  fund  whose  purpose  is  to  com- 
pensate for  an  economic  loss  described 
in  the  bUl.  subject  to  a  3V^-year  grace 
period  for  those  States  with  existing 
tax  or  fee  mechanisms  of  this  tjrpe.  In 
addition.  State  and  local  courts  would 
no  longer  have  Jurisdiction  over  law- 
suits for  an  economic  loss  compensable 
under  the  biU.  Beyond  these  limita- 
tions, however.  State  governments  wiU 
be  permitted  to  establish  whatever 
mechanisms  and  procedures  they  wish 
to  protect  themselves  from  oU  poUu- 
tion damage,  such  as  a  State  cleanup 
and  compensation  fund  financed  by 
appropriations  from  the  State  general 
treasury. 

In  return  for  yielding  a  measure  of 
their  regulatory  and  taxing  authority. 
States  wiU  receive  a  guarantee  of 
greater  Federal  cooperation  in  re- 
sponding to  many  oilspills,  and  an 
enormously  increased  level  of  protec- 
tion for  themselves  and  for  their  citi- 
zens from  poUution  incidents  which 


are  either  catastrophic  in  scope,  or  for 
which  existing  legal  remedies  are  inad- 
equate. 

This  legislation  is  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  oiln>iUs  wlU  continue 
to  occur.  Inevitably,  some  of  those 
spills  wiU  result  in  significant  damage 
to  personal  property  or  natural  re- 
sources, and  expenses  to  those  charged 
with  the  responsibiUty  for  removing  or 
containing  the  oU. 

No  witness  who  has  testified  before 
our  committee  over  the  past  10  years 
has  questioned  the  fundamental 
equity  of  adopting  a  standard  of  strict 
poUution  liabiUty  for  those  who 
produce,  and  transport  olL  The  inad- 
equacy of  present  law  and  the  need  for 
legislation  of  this  type  has  been  recog- 
nised by  a  broad  range  of  groups,  in- 
cluding the  administration,  the  oU  in- 
dustry, the  shipping  and  barge  indus- 
tries, fishermen,  most  State  govern- 
ments, environmentalists,  and  the  in- 
surance industry.  DisagnBements  per- 
sist about  the  precise  scope  and  lan- 
guage of  certain  provisions  in  the  Mil, 
but  the  text  of  this  legislation  reflects 
compromises  and  understandings 
worked  out  not  Just  this  yvBi,  but  over 
the  course  of  the  last  decade  by  those 
convinced  of  the  need  for  this  type  of 
bUL  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  wlU 
remain  willing  to  woi^  with  ottier  ocm- 
gressional  committees,  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  with  the  public  to 
guarantee  the  enactmoit  of  a  broadly 
acceptable  and  effective  oomprehm- 
sive  oU  poUuUon  UabUity  bUL« 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  PROMOTE 
PEACE  AND  PROGRESS  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalb]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Reagan  administration 
is  f oUowing  a  policy  that  is  likely  to 
lead  to  \3A.  involvement  in  a  direct 
way  in  Central  America.  Indeed,  in 
fact,  it  has  already  as  I  have  been 
tryiiig  to  say  for  over  1  year. 

It  is  also  clear  that  this  is  a  unilater- 
al poUcy,  one  that  lades  any  real  sup- 
port from  our  traditional  aUles  or  even 
from  the  countries  that  are  the  sup- 
posed beneficiaries  of  this  poUcy.  It  Is 
also  clear  that  this  is  a  time  to  stop,  to 
think,  and  to  consider  what  our  alter- 
natives may  be. 

I  am  offering  today  a  resolution  that 
calls  for  a  new  approach  in  Central 
America;  an  i^proach  based  on  inter- 
national cooperation,  an  miproach 
that  recognizes  the  fact  that  no 
amount  of  mUitary  force  can  solve  the 
longstanding  social  and  economic 
problems  of  Central  America,  and  an 
approach  that  is  worthy  of  our  own 
revolutionary  heritage. 


I  have  earUer  caUed  for  the  unilater- 
al withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  Its  unilateral  armed  Intervoition 
in  Central  America  with  our  miUtary 
forces.  I  rmew  that  caU  today,  but  I 
recognize  that  the  United  States  had 
genuine  security  interests  In  the 
region,  and  I  recognize  that  poUtical 
and  economic  stabiUty  in  Central 
America  are  essential,  not  Just  for  our 
own  interests,  but  for  those  of  the 
entire  hemisphere. 

I  am  proposing  an  approach  that 
wlU  promote  and  protect  those  inter- 
ests, an  approach  that  reflects  our  Na- 
tion's values,  and  an  approach  that 
the  people  of  this  country  can  surely 
support 

It  is  amply  abundantly  clear  to  me 
that  our  people  do  not  wish  to  engage 
in  a  war  in  Central  America,  either 
overt  or  clandestine. 

It  is  clear  that  our  people  under- 
stand the  deq>erate  problems  of  the 
region,  and  that  our  people  want  those 
problems  addressed.  That  is  what  my 
proposal  is  aU  about. 

I  propose  in  the  first  instance,  as  I 
have  said,  that  we  should  abandon  our 
present  unilateral  military  actions  in 
Central  America.  Moreover.  I  beUeve 
that  whatever  we  can  hope  to  accom- 
plish in  the  region  can  only  be 
achieved  through  genuine  internation- 
al cocHieration.  There  is  simply  no  way 
that  raw  miUtary  power  can  overcome 
the  stresses,  the  injustices,  the  povnty 
and  the  hopeless  de^air  that  Ues 
behind  the  imrest  that  we  see  today  in 
El  Advador,  the  increasing  instability 
of  Btonduras.  the  desperation  in  Gua- 
temala, and  the  revolution  in  Nicara- 
gua. Those  are  problems  that  can  only 
be  addressed  through  positive  means. 
If  a  revolutionary  change  is  needed  in 
any  place,  it  inevitably  wiU  take  place; 
and  what  is  needed  in  Central  America 
is  no  less  than  revolutionary  change. 
Such  change  need  not  be  violent;  it 
need  not  come  in  forms  that  are  unac- 
ceptable to  us;  and  it  need  not  always 
be  resisted. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  for  us  in  the 
long  and  sad  history  of  Vietnam,  it  is 
that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  right  when  he  resisted  the  idea 
that  in  the  postwar  period,  French  co- 
loniaUsm  should  be  restored.  President 
Roosevelt  knew  that  what  was  then 
known  as  Indochina  could  never  be  re- 
turned to  its  colonial  status;  he  knew 
that  the  colonial  onpires  of  the  world 
had  ended.  His  intention  that  Indo- 
china ^ould  become  free  and  self-gov- 
erning was  aborted,  and  that  led  di- 
rectly to  the  decades  of  disaster  and 
war  that  have  left  the  old  Indochina  a 
series  of  battered,  shattered  states. 
The  revolutionary  change  that  we 
could  have  assisted,  could  not  be 
stopped  by  the  French  and  it  could 
not  be  stopped  by  us.  and  it  could  not 
be  stopped  by  our  proxies.  It  took 
place  without  us.  and  with  tragic  con- 
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sequences  for  our  interests  and  for  the 
people  of  the  are*.  We  are  looking  at  a 
somewhat  similar  situation  and  case  in 
Central  America. 

The  countries  of  Central  America 
face  tremendous  problems.  They  are 
short  of  economic  resources.  They  lack 
basic  resources  like  oil.  and  the  export 
products  that  they  must  rely  on  to  pay 
for  oil  and  other  essentials  are  in  gen- 
eral oversupply.  Thus,  the  area  is 
trapped  between  vastly  rising  prices 
for  what  must  be  imported,  and  falling 
markets  for  what  must  be  sold  to  buy 
the  imports.  The  economic  conse- 
quences of  this  are  almost  impossible 
for  us  here  in  the  United  SUtes  to 
imagine,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Oreat  Depression  would  look  like  the 
good  old  days  to  most  people  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Added  to  the  economic  crisis  of  the 
region  is  the  fact  that  levels  of  corrup- 
tion have  sometimes  reached  intoler- 
able levels.  In  the  case  of  Nicaragua, 
for  example,  the  absolute  rottenness 
of  the  whole  government  structure 
meant  that  the  demise  of  the  Somosas 
was  not  only  Inevitable,  it  was  wel- 
comed by  one  and  all.  We  ignore  cor- 
ruption in  the  area  at  our  own  risk:  we 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  much  if  the 
governments  we  support  have  forfeit- 
ed the  loyalty  of  their  own  people.  We 
cannot  tolerate  in  other  countries 
practices  that  we  find  intolerable  our- 
selves. 

Third,  there  is  the  fact  that  change 
in  the  area  all  too  often  takes  place 
not  through  the  peaceful  means  that 
we  understand,  but  through  struggle. 
The  political  process  of  the  area  is  one 
in  which  power  is  traded  against 
power,  not  one  in  which  negotiation 
takes  place  easily.  Negotiation  takes 
place  when  it  is  necessary,  not  when 
the  need  Is  merely  evident  And  in  a 
region  where  life  is  at  best  precarious, 
those  who  have  power  are  not  willing 
to  share  it  without  a  struggle  that  be- 
comes increasingly  bitter  as  the  stakes 
become  higher.  The  pressures  of  the 
economic  situation,  in  other  words, 
tend  to  make  a  bad  situation  absolute- 
ly intolerable. 

Fourth,  the  people  of  the  region 
have  greater  expectations.  And  this  is 
the  critical  element,  the  most  critical 
indeed,  in  fact,  of  aU.  The  people  of 
the  region  know  that  a  better  life  is 
possible.  They  know  that  things  can 
be  changed.  They  know  that  life  need 
not  always  be  a  blind  acceptance  of 
fate.  Unless  our  policy  is  one  that  ac- 
cepts the  reality  of  those  higher  and 
perfectly  legitimate  expectations, 
unless  it  is  one  that  can  help  translate 
those  expectations  into  actual  hope, 
then  we  cannot  hope  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  the  region,  let 
alone  their  support. 

D  1540 
Likewise,  unless  the  governments  of 
the  area  can  and  will  respond  to  thoae 


rising  expectations,  they  cannot  long 
themselves  survive. 

The  resolution  I  am  offering  calls 
for  negotiation,  and  it  calls  for  efforts 
to  meet  the  genuine  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  five  Central  American 
counties.  It  recognizes  the  reality  that 
Justice  cannot  be  denied,  that 
progress  must  take  place,  and  that 
change  in  the  region  is  not  only  des- 
perately needed.  It  is  Inevitable. 

My  proposal  is  baaed  on  the  idea  of 
international  cooperation.  It  is  obvious 
that  our  hopes  and  alms  cannot  be 
achieved  through  unilateral  action,  let 
alone  unilateral  military  action.  If,  for 
example,  we  hope  to  promote  econom- 
ic development  In  the  region,  that  will 
necessiute  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  many  countries— to  provide 
aid.  to  open  markets,  to  help  with  se- 
curity problems,  and  to  facilitate  nego- 
tiations. If  we  hope  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  area,  peace  Is  Indis- 
pensable. Likewise,  if  we  become  in- 
volved In  a  unilateral  military  action, 
the  cost  would  be  vastly  greater  than 
any  form  of  economic  and  political  co- 
operation, as  we  should  be  very  much 
aware  of  by  now  after  4  years  of  uni- 
lateral intervention  and  the  expendi- 
ture in  la  Salvador  alone  of  $2  btlUoo. 
What  is  worse,  a  unilateral  military  In- 
volvement would  endanger  oommltp 
ments  that  we  already  have  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

And  let  me  say  here  now  tliat  the 
course  the  President  seems  to  be  Inex- 
orably and  irretrievably  following  will 
necessitate  American  direct  Interven- 
tion militarily  with  our  servicemen. 
And  if  we  do  and  when  we  do.  no  mili- 
tary competent  of  profeaslonil  mili- 
tary expertise  wlU  tell  us  what  it  wlU 
require  less  than  100.000.  When  that 
happens,  we  will  have  to  puU  in  not 
only  the  Ready  Reserve,  such  as  It  is. 
but  we  will  have  to  pull  in  Crom  our 
commltmento  In  the  Middle  Bast.  In 
Korea  where  we  have  4S.000  troops.  In 
Oermany  where  we  have  S00.000.  and 
in  the  meanwhfle  thoae  are  flash 
points,  and  continue  to  be.  And  I  have 
warned  time  after  time  about  the  dif- 
ferent world,  even  In  Middle  Europe, 
and  the  false  premise  upon  which  our 
tremendously  exponentially  Increased 
military  budget  Is  predicated  aa  with 
what  we  call  the  defense  of  Europe, 
because  we  fall  to  perceive  the  world 
as  it  Is.  not  as  it  was  in  1945. 

Our  leaders  perceived  Latin  and 
Central  America  as  a  world  that  might 
have  existed,  maybe,  in  1939.  but  even 
in  the  last  10  years,  that  part  of  our 
Hemisphere  has  changed  radically. 

We  must  poroelve  that  world,  as  we 
must  every  other  part  of  the  world.  In 
the  realistic  sense  that  that  world  is 
presented  to  us.  not  as  we  would  like  it 
to  be,  but  as  it  is.  and  deal  that  way. 
for  the  sake  of  our  long-range  and 
short-range  national  interests. 

Now.  what  is  worse,  a  unilateral  mili- 
tary involvement  would  endanger  com- 


mitments that  we  already  have  made. 
I  repeat,  in  other  parU  of  the  world. 
No  policy  can  work  if  it  does  not  have 
the  support  of  the  international  com- 
munity. Our  present  policy  lacks  inter- 
national support.  There  Is  not  a  coim- 
try  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that 
supports  our  policy.  Canada  and  every 
country  south  of  the  border  does  not 
go  along  with  us.  with  whatever  it  is 
this  admlnlstraUon  calls  iU  policy. 
Our  present  policy  lacks  international 
support  and  that  alone  makes  It  un- 
likely to  succeed. 

My  resolution  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  regkmal  organisation  to  deal  with 
the    problems    of    Central    America. 
America  taking  the  leadership.  But  for 
that  we  must  rise,  where  we  have  not 
in  our  past  history,  to  the  realliatlon 
of  the  concept  of  the  greater  America. 
We  are  self-contained,  and  have  been. 
Our  whole  history  is  self-contained. 
And  we  do  not  realise  that  in  this 
turning  process  of  centuries  of  history 
we  have  shared  only,  and  that  now. 
when  the  population  south  of  us  ex- 
ceeds our  own  by  over  60  million— and 
this  has  been  true  only  in  the  last 
decade  or  decade  and  a  half —that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  recall  and  read  his- 
tory accurately,  first,  and  then  under- 
stand the  world  as  it  is  today,  accu- 
rately, also.  And  the  fact  that  in  this 
concept  of  greater  America,  which  we 
should  have  achieved  decades  ago.  as 
such  great  historians  as  Herbert  E. 
Bolton  kmg  had  written  about,  noe  of 
the  most  brillant  historians  in  North 
America's  history,  was  long  ago  bring- 
ing out  this  failure  to  recognlie  what 
It  was  that  we  were  sharing  and  desti- 
ny had  fated  us  to  share  and  what  the 
price  would  be  for  the  faUure  to  recog- 
nise that  and  approach  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  concept  of  greater 
America.  And  for  us.  as  the  most  pow- 
erful Nation  In  every  way,  we  forget 
that  culturally  there  Is  not  much  we 
can  teach,  we  are  talking  about  coun- 
tries like  Mexico,  where  a  university 
and  a  printing  press  were  in  existence 
almost  200  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  We  are 
♦■iiriTiy  about  countries  that  inherit 
and  are  inheritors  of  great  bodies  and 
streams  of  culture  and  traditions.  And. 
therefore,  we  must  realise  that  it  Is 
not  the  simplistic  self-contained  con- 
cepts that  thus  far  in  the  past  have 
sowed  the  dragon  seeds  that  now  are 
sprouting  the  crop. 

In  Central  America,  in  Nicaragua, 
for  instance,  we  have  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied that  country  six  times  since  the 
turn  of  the  centtiry.  And  it  was  us  who 
occupied  Nicaragua  for  a  good  qjace  of 
almost  10  years,  imposed  the  Somoca 
regime,  trained  and  formed  the  na- 
tional guard  that  then  kept  the 
Somoca  in  power  by  raw  force,  one  of 
the  most  corrupt,  inhumane,  authori- 
tarian,   totalitarian    entitles    in    the 

whole  history  of  the  world. 


We  are  identified  with  those  forces. 
We  continue  to  be.  We  cannot  win  if 
we  do  not  even  have  the  congeniality 
and  the  harmony  of  support  from 
even  our  next  and  northernmost 
neighbor.  Canada. 

The  first  task  of  the  international 
group,  I  propose,  would  be  to  facilitate 
negotiations,  to  end  the  violence  in  the 
area.  Its  effort  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Contadora  process  and  its 
whole  basis  would  be  the  recognition 
that  nothing  positive  can  take  place 
until  there  is  some  reasonable  pros- 
pect for  peace  and  for  stability.  Such  a 
condition  cannot  be  imposed  by  us 
alone.  It  can  only  take  place  through 
the  help  and  encouragement  of  an 
international  process. 

Second.  I  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  basic  development  fund  for  Cen- 
tral America.  This  would  provide  des- 
perately needed  financing  for  such 
basic  necessities  as  elementary  educa- 
tion, basic  public  health  services,  im- 
munization, clean  water  supply,  ele- 
mentary sanitation,  and  the  like.  This 
is  precisely  where  the  so-called  Cuban 
presence  has  been  called  for,  received 
and  is  there  in  substantial  proportion, 
in  the  teaching  area,  in  the  medical 
area,  in  the  general  care  area,  and  this 
Is  where  we  have  got  to  come  in  and 
challenge. 

We  will  never  be  able  to  bomb  com- 
munism out  of  existence.  We  should 
know  that  by  now.  The  only  way  is 
through  social  Justice.  That  is  the  only 
way.  And  then  there  would  not  be  any 
such  thing  as  communism  as  a  last 
resort  for  people  desperately  imposed 
upon  for  centuries  and  who  know  con- 
tinued imposition  will  keep  them  down 
now. 
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This  international  fund  would  help 
lay  the  indispensable  basis  for  trans- 
lating human  yearnings  into  concrete 
realities.  The  greatest  problem  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  human  misery,  not 
Marxism.  If  we  do  not  address  and 
seek  to  alleviate  that  misery,  if  we  do 
not  attack  it,  then  our  policies  cannot 
hope  to  win  the  support  of  the  people 
we  say  we  want  to  help. 

Why  should  they  t>e  grateful  for  a 
helicopter  gunship  when  what  they 
really  need  is  simple  clean  water?  Why 
should  they  be  grateful  for  bombs 
when  what  they  need  and  want  is  shel- 
ter or  jobs  or  simple  safety  from  ma- 
rauding bandits  or  relief  from  corrupt 
local  officials? 

Why  should  they  be  appreciative  of 
machlneguns  when  what  they  need  is 
food  or  a  decent  school  or  a  supply  of 
seeds  and  fertilizers?  Why  should  they 
see  any  hope  in  a  military  airplane 
when  what  they  must  have  for  surviv- 
al is  a  bus  or  a  truck  to  get  to  market 
or  a  decent  road  to  get  from  one  place 
to  the  next? 

I  also  envision  an  international  coop- 
erative effort,  a  kind  of  Peace  Corps, 


with  America  as  the  exponent  of  this 
Oreater  America,  a  thing  that  we 
could  equate  with  a  long-expressed 
hope  In  the  ^Mmlsh-qDeaklng  world  or 
the  Latin  American  world  south  of  us 
in  which  the  dreamers  like  the  great 
poet,  Ruben  Dark),  visualize  La  Patrla 
Orande,  the  Greater  Country,  the 
Oreater  Homeland,  thtnung  in  terms 
of  a  brotherhood. 

But  how  were  they  qieaklng?  They 
were  tepeakhv  as  an  antidote  to  what 
they  called  Yankee  Imperialism  and 
the  crudeneas  and  materialism  of  that 
Yankee  civilization  which  the  cultured 
poets  and  singers  of  that  world  lotAed 
upon  as  a  danger  and  as  a  dangerous 
invasion  that  would  deteriorate  the 
standards  of  culture  In  their  civilisa- 
tion which,  as  I  said.  Is  the  inheritor 
of  centuries  of  tradition.  This  is  a  con- 
text in  which  I  think  the  United 
States  can  assert  the  leadership, 
where  we  can  take  the  leadership  In  a 
Oreater  America.  This  is  the  Oreater 
America. 

That  is  what  I  visualize.  Of  course, 
that  may  sound  farfetched,  but  the 
immediate  concrete  steps  that  are  fea- 
sible are  these  that  I  am  outlining. 
These  efforts  and  these  steps  cannot 
be  undertaken  by  ourselves  alone. 
They  need  the  help  of  other  countries, 
and  they  need  a  long-term  ctHnmlt- 
ment  as  welL 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  hope  to 
bomb  Centra]  America  into  proqDerity. 
The  only  way  I  can  see  that  we  could 
attempt  to  do  it  Is  what  I  have  often 
thought  and  said,  that  we  could  have 
done  better  than  what  we  did  do  in 
Vietnam.  I  have  said  that  If  we  had 
Just  loaded  our  C-6A's  with  about  30 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  dollar  bills 
and  Just  gone  over  and  bombed  them 
over  the  country  land,  we  would  have 
done  a  lot  more  good  than  what  we 
ended  up  with.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  any  American  living  at  the  time, 
surviving  that  era.  can  deny  that  there 
is  no  way  we  are  going  to  bomb  people 
into  prosperity. 

There  Is  no  way  to  shoot  our  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  are 
looking  to  us  for  help  and  leadership— 
mostly  moraL  Human  yearnings 
cannot  be  erased  by  soldiers  or  obliter- 
ated by  shot  and  shelL 

I  am  offering  an  approach  that  is 
positive,  an  approach  that  can  wori^ 
And  indeed,  it  is  the  only  i4>proach 
that  has  any  chance  of  success,  be- 
cause it  recogntees  and  accepts  the  re- 
alities of  the  region  and  deals  with  the 
fact  that  unrest  in  Central  America  is 
caused  by  poverty  and  degradation 
and  hopelessness  and  despair.  In  the 
final  analysis,  we  must  stand  with  the 
people  of  Central  America  or  against 
them,  and  If  we  stand  against  them, 
surely  we  will  fail,  and  we  cannot 
afford  failure  in  an  area  that  is  so  vital 
to  our  basic  national  interests  and  to 
the  future  well-being  of  our  children. 


our    grandchildren,    and    our    great- 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  l^ieaker,  under  my  unanlmous- 
omsent  request,  I  include  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  that  I  submitted  earlier 
today,  as  follows: 

H.  ltes.67 

Whereas  present  United  States  policy 
clearly  IncHnw  toward  unilateral  military 
actiao  to  oombat  unrest  in  Central  America; 

Whereas  any  aucb  unilateral  United 
States  milttary  action  would  be  inef f ectlre, 
costly  In  life,  and  destructtre  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  peace  in  Central  America: 

Whereas  a  miUtanr  commitment  In  Cen- 
tral Araeiica  would  endanger  the  vlaMUty  of 
other  United  States  commitments  around 
the  world: 

Wbereas  military  action  cannot  address 
the  economic  and  social  injustices  which  are 
undeniaUy  the  primary  causes  of  instaUlity 
in  Central  America: 

Whereas  peace  and  stsMltntlon  In  Cen- 
tral America  Is  vital  to  the  interesU  of  an 
natioas  in  the  Western  heniiq»here: 

Whereas  sTahniMtion  of  Central  America 
requires  that  long-standing  economic  and 
aodal  injustices  be  resolved:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Raolved,  Ttoal  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that 

(1)  The  United  States  should  call  fornego- 
tlatioos  under  tbe  au^iices  of  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States  consistent  with  the 
Contadora  process  for  tbe  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  oonllicts  In  and  smmic  tbe  five 
countries  of  Central  America. 

(2)  The  United  States  should  seek  the  es- 
taldishment  of  a  multUatoal  agency  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  economic,  developmen- 
tal, and  humanitarian  support  for  the  basic 
reform  of  the  economy  of  Central  America. 

(S)  Tbe  United  States  should  initiate  the 
establistament  of  a  multinational  develop- 
ment fund  to  provide  taoaic  education,  skills 
training,  health  care,  nutrttkm.  public  sani- 
tation, transportation  and  shelter  for  the 
dtiiens  of  Central  America. 

(4)  The  United  States  should  recogniae 
the  need  for  international  cooperation,  dis- 
tiand  unilatoal  military  and  nwnmllltary  ef- 
forts In  Central  America,  and  seek  stabillaa- 
tlon  and  development  of  tbe  region  follow- 
ing the  principles  of  existing  agreements 
such  as  the  Rio  Treaty,  with  the  assliif  nre 
of  the  OAS,  the  Contadora  group,  and  other 
multinational  organiaations. 


OLDER  AMERICANS 
ALTERNATIVE  CARE  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  PAimTA] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
expand  and  encourage  the  use  of 
home  health  care  as  an  alternative 
form  of  care  for  the  elderly.  This  legis- 
lation recognizes  the  growing  elderly 
population  and  the  fact  that  our  cur- 
rent sjrstem  fails  to  adequately  care 
for  the  elderly  who  suffer  from  chron- 
ic illnesses. 

Institutional  care,  while  expensive,  is 
clearly  appropriate  and  necessary  for 
many  of  our  older  citizens;  however,  it 
makes  no  sense  at  all  to  emphasize  or 
encourage  institutional  care  for  all  el- 
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derly  Amerlcmns.  It  tus  been  clearly 
demoiiBtnted  that  we  have  raaources 
available  to  provide  cost-effective, 
compassionate  alternatives  through  a 
range  of  services,  including  the  utilisa- 
tion of  healthy  seniors  in  helping 
their  peers  remain  independent  as 
long  as  possible. 

At  present,  it  Is  estimated  that 
Americans  age  6S  and  older  are  grow- 
ing at  twice  the  rate  of  the  general 
population  and  currently  make  up 
more  than  11  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population.  As  this  group  continues  to 
grow,  meeting  their  long-term  health 
needs  wiU  be  a  challenge  for  our 
present  system.  Just  as  this  group 
must  not  be  left  without  adequate 
health  care,  they  also  should  not  be 
forced  into  one  setting.  Rather,  they 
should  have  options  as  to  the  type  of 
treatment  and  environment  they  wish 
to  receive  and  live  In. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  seeks  to  address  this  current  di- 
lemma and  encourage  the  use  of  a 
cost-effective  and  humane  form  of 
health  care.  My  bill  would  expand  and 
liberalize  the  home  health  care  benefit 
under  medicare,  strengthen  and 
expand  the  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram, and  offer  a  $250  refundable  tax 
credit  to  individuals  who  care  for  their 
parents  in  their  home. 

Studies  have  shown  that  If  adequate 
home  health  care  services  were  avail- 
able through  medicare,  approximately 
2.5  million  elderly  persons  could  be 
kept  out  of  institutions.  With  the  cost 
pressures  currently  facing  the  Medi- 
care Program,  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
home  care  certainly  should  be  further 
utilized.  It  has  also  been  reported  that 
whereas  the  cost  of  care  in  a  nursing 
home  may  cost  $20,000  and  more  an- 
nually, home  care  may  cost  one-third 
of  the  nursing  home  charge.  This 
being  the  reality,  we  must  take  advan- 
tage of  such  opportunities. 

Our  country  faces  a  major  challenge 
in  seeking  to  care  for  the  elderly  in 
our  Nation.  We  must  begin  to  put  to- 
gether necessary  reforms  to  ensure 
that  health  will  be  available  and  af- 
fordable for  the  growing  elderly  popu- 
lation. As  we  consider  proposals  in  this 
area,  the  utilization  of  cost-effective 
and  compassionate  alternatives  must 
'  be  a  part  of  future  health  care  reform 
efforts.  We  must  take  actions  to  make 
sure  that  old  age  is  something  which  is 
looked  forward  to.  rather  than  dread- 
ed. I  urge  the  support  of  this  proposal 
by  my  colleagues. 

Following  is  the  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion: 


H.R.  ii»a 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIIl  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  remove  the  homebound  re- 
quirement (or  home  health  aenrioea  and  to 
include  additional  types  of  aervtcea  aa 
home  health  aervtcea.  to  amend  the  Do- 
meatlc  Volunteer  Servloe  Act  of  19TS  to 
clarify  the  purpoaea,  goala.  and  admlnls- 
tration  of  the  aenlor  companion  program, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  IMM  to  eatabllah  an  Income  tax  credit 
for  mf*"*^'"'"!  a  houaebold  for  depend- 
enU  who  are  itxty-five  years  of  age  or 
older 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
JtepreaentaUvea  of  tJu  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Older  Americana 

AltemaUve  Care  Act  of  l»86".         

TITLE  I— IfXDICARE  AMKNDMKNT8 


iBioTAL  or  BOMSsuuiiu  waw 


FOB 


Sk.  101.  (a)  Section  1814(aXSXD>  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  la  ammdnd  by  striklnc 
out  "la  or  waa  conflnwl  to  hla  borne  ( except 
when  reoelTtnc  Itcraa  and  aervtcea  referred 
to  In  aectioo  186I(mX7))  and". 

(b)  Section  ISSMaxaxAXl)  of  auch  Act  la 
amoMled  by  atrlklnc  out  "la  or  was  confined 
to  bli  home  (except  when  receiving  itema 
and  aervtcea  referred  to  in  aeetion 
lS61(mX7))  and". 

(c>  The  amendmenU  made  by  thla  aeetion 
■H»n  apply  with  reapect  to  Itcma  and  senr- 
Icea  fumlahed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  month  In  whleb 
thla  Act  la  enacted. 


ncLuaioi)  OP  ununoaAL 


aassBVicas 


8k.  103.  (a)  Section  IgSKm)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provtalon  of 
this  title,  such  term  also  Indudes  periodic 
Chora  aenrleea  (aa  defined  In  aubaeetlon  (dd» 
In  the  caae  of  any  Individual  with  raaiieet  to 
whom  there  Is  In  effect  a  plan  for  fumlah- 
Inc  such  aenrteca  (to  that  Individual)  which 
haa  been  eatabllahed  and  la  pertodteUy  re- 
viewed by  the  approptlate  health  profea- 
Bional  under  regulatlaas.  and  ra«tte  can 
aervtcea  (aa  defined  In  aubaeetlon  (ee»  for 
not  more  than  M  days  In  any  calendar  year 
aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  taking  Into 
conaideratlon  the  need  for  auefa  aervtcea 
with  reapect  to  the  Individual  for  whom 
they  are  provided  and  the  penon  who  nor- 
mally earca  for  the  taMUvkhiaL". 

(b)  SeeUon  ISSl  of  auch  Act  la  further 
^w.iwWMt  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"Periodic  cniore  Serrtoea 
"(dd)  For  purpoaea  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  aubaeetlon  (m),  the  term  'periodic  chore 
servlees'  means  servlees  which  are  per- 
formed In  the  home  of  an  aged,  blind,  or  dla- 
abled  adult  Individual  to  help  auch  Individ- 
ual remain  In  or  return  to  such  home,  main- 
tain or  strengthen  hla  capacity  for  adf -care, 
and  ««««w*^«w  or  raise  hla  lev^  of  funetlon- 
tng  In  the  areaa  of  peraonal  care  and  houae- 
hold  management,  when  auch  Individual  la 
unable  to  perfonn  such  aervtoes  by  or  for 
himself,  whether  or  not  auch  individual  alao 
requlrea  the  aenrleea  of  a  home  health  aide 
or  other  spedallst.  Such  term  Includes  the 
perfonaanoe  for  an  Individual  of  household 
taaka.  tranaportatlon  for  medical  vtalta.  and 
(■afintlil  ahopptng  end  tranaportatlon  to 
and  fram  multlpurpoae  aenlor  centen  (as 
defined  In  Utle  m  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of   lOOS,  aa  amended)  and  nutrition 


proiecto  (auch  aa  thooe  funded  under  part  C 
of  UUe  ni  of  such  Act),  eaaentlal  ahopptns 
and  almple  houaehoM  repaira,  aaslstance  In 
outdoor  walking,  and  other  aervtoea  fur- 
nlahed  to  an  individual  which  are  reaaon- 
ably  necessary  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tlona)  to  '^'tntMin  him  outaide  of  a  hoapital. 
skilled  nuning  facility,  or  Intermediate  care 
facility.  X 

"Reepite  C:are  Servlcea 
"(ee)  For  purpoaea  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  aubaeetlon  (m).  the  term  'reaplte  care 
aervtcea'  meaiu  aervtcea  for  an  Individual 
who  ia  nnaMi'  to  care  for  hlmaelf  or  heraelf 
on  a  full-time  baala.  which  are  provided  on  a 
temporary  baslB  to  such  titdlvldual  becauae 
of  the  abaence  of  the  peraon  who  normally 
carea  for  auch  individual,  but  only  If  auch 
Individual  la  a  dependent  of  such  other 
peraon  for  purpoaea  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  I9M.  Such  aervtoea  muat  be  provid- 
ed by  perMna  who  have  been  trained  to  pro- 
vide homemaker-home  health  aide  aervtcea. 
and  auch  aervtoea  must  be  provided  In  the 
boeae  of  the  dependent  Individual  under  the 
supenrtaion  of  a  registered  nurae  who  la  em- 
ployed by  a  certified  tuxne  health  agency. 
homemaker-home  health  aide  agency,  or 
local  public  health  department  Such  aerv- 
tcea ahall.  when  neoeanry  and  appropriate, 
be  provided  in  addition  to  other  aervtoea 
under  thla  title  to  ensure  that  such  individ- 
ual recelvea  a  coordinated  aystem  of  aervtcea 
rififrairt  to  help  the  individual  reach  hia  or 
bar  maximum  level  of  independence.". 

(c)  Section  laei(m)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended  by  Inaertlng  after  "tauUvld- 
ual'a  home",  in  the  material  which  precedca 
pengraph  (1).  the  following:  "or  In  an  adult 
day  care  center  which  la  a  nonprofit  center 
ellgltale  for  funda  under  title  XX  of  thla  Act 
and  which  meeU  atandarda  preaeribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  applicable  State  and  local 
health  and  aafety  requlrementa". 

(d)  llw  amendmenta  made  by  thla  aeetion 
fh*n  apply  to  Items  and  aervtcea  fumlahed 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  thla  Act  la  en- 
acted. 

TITLE  n-SENIOR  COMPANIONS 

PROGRAM 

Aamii  lafATioa  or  progxam 

Sic.  Ml.  (a)  Part  B  of  UUe  II  of  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
VJB.C  5011  et  seq.)  Is  smended  by  redesig- 
nating aeetion  212  aa  aecUon  212,  and  by  In- 
aertlng after  aeetion  211  the  followlns  new 
aectlan: 

asinoa  coKPAinoii  raooBAii 

"Sac.  212.  (a)  The  Director  ia  authorised 
to  make  granta  or  contracta  to  carry  out  the 
mupoae  deacribed  In  aeetion  211(a)  through 
the  eatabllahment  of  aenlor  companton  pro- 
grama  Bach  aenlor  companton  program— 

"(1)  ahall  be  designed  to  encourage  older 
persona  receiving  aaalatance  under  auch  pro- 
gram to  participate  actively  In  the  aff  ain  of 
their  oommunltlea,  to  help  themaelvea  to 
the  extent  poaalble  In  order  to  lead  Inde- 
pendent Uvea  outaide  of  InsUtuUonal  aet- 
ttnga,  to  take  advantage  of  aervtcea  and  ac- 
UviUea  available  to  older  persona  under  the 
aenlor  companton  program,  and  to  reach  out 
to  their  peers  for  companlonahip  and  aaaist- 
ance  to  the  extent  poaalble:  and 

"(2)  ahall  be  admlnlatered  by  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  community-baaed  organ!- 
satton  of  proven  ability  In  providing  aervtcea 
and  aaalatance  to  older  penona.  except  that 
such  program  may  l>e  admlnlatered  imder 
the  auapicea  of  a  hoapital  in  the  community 
Involved  In  any  caae  in  which  admlniatratton 


by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  oommunity- 
baaed  organtsatton  la  not  feaaible  or  appro- 
priate in  such  oommuniity. 

"(b)  Each  organisation  reaponaible  for  the 
administraUon  of  a  aenlor  ccmqianlon  pro- 
gram— 

"(1)  ahall  take  such  acUon  as  may  be  nec- 
easary  to  mlnlmliif  oosta  aaaodated  with  the 
admlniatratton  of  such  program: 

"(2)  shall  train  aentor  companions 
through  the  use  of  available  community  re- 
aouroes.  to  the  extent  pracUcable.  In  order 
to  minimise  administrative  coats  and  in 
order  to  coordinate  the  operaUon  of  such 
program  with  the  acUviUes  of  other  commu- 
nity agendea  and  organlzationa;  and 

"(3)  shall  organise  peraoimel  partidpating 
in  such  program  in  the  manner  specified  in 
subsectton  (c). 

"(cXl)  The  personnel  administering  each 
aenlor  companion  program  ahall  conalat  of 
indlviduala  aerving  aa  directora.  aupervialng 
aenlor  companions,  and  aenlor  companions 
Each  director  ahall  be  reaponaible  for  over- 
all administraUon  of  auch  program  and  for 
the  aupervision  of  approximately  10  auper- 
vialng senior  companions  participating  in 
such  program. 

"(2)  Each  supervising  senior  companion— 

"(A)  shall  be  reaponaible  for  the  aupervi- 
sion of  appro*imately  IS  aenlor  companions: 

"(B)  may  participate  in  such  program  for 
not  more  than  40  hours  during  any  work- 
week: and 

"(C)  ahall  devote  50  percent  of  such  work 
period  to  the  provision  of  services  and  as- 
sistance to  older  persons  sa  a  aentor  com- 
panion, and  ahall  devote  the  balance  of  such 
work  period  to  coordinating  the  scUvlUes  of 
individuals  aerving  ss  senior  companions  in 
such  program. 

"(3)  Each  liulividual  aerving  ss  a  aentor 
companton— 

"(A)  ahall  participate  in  the  aentor  com- 
panton program  as  a  part-time  volunteer  for 
not  more  than  20  hours  during  any  work- 
week: and 

"(B)  ahall  be  responsible  for  the  provision 
of  services  and  awlitarey  to  spproxlmately 
20  older  persona. 

The  number  of  older  persona  which  may  be 
aerved  by  a  aenlor  companion  ahall  be  baaed 
uiwn  the  needs  of  such  older  persons,  dls- 
tancea  which  the  aentor  companion  Is  re- 
quired to  travel  in  order  to  aerve  such  older 
persons,  and  other  factors  present  In  the 
community  involved  (such  aa  the  provlsicm 
of  services  and  aaalatance  in  congregate 
houaing  programa  and  in  ethnic  communl- 
Uea).  The  director  of  any  such  program,  in 
determining  the  number  of  older  persona 
which  may  be  aerved  by  each  aentor  com- 
panion participating  In  such  program,  shsll 
ensure  that  the  nature  and  quality  of  a«v- 
Ice  provided  by  each  aenlor  companion  ia 
not  adveraely  affected  by  the  number  of 
older  peraons  for  whom  such  senior  compan- 
ion is  responsible. 

"(d)  Each  individual  aerving  aa  a  aentor 
companion— 

"(1)  ahall  work  primarily  with  homebound 
older  persons,  except  that  such  senior  com- 
panl(m  may  enter  into  cooperative  sgree- 
menU  with  nursing  home  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  older  peraona  who 
are  able  to  return  to  their  homea  if  aupport 
aervtcea  are  made  available  to  them  in  their 
homea; 

"(2)  ahall  make  an  initial  assessment  of 
the  needs  of  esch  older  person  to  whom 
such  smlor  companion  ia  assigned,  including 
an  evaluation  of — 

"(A)  the  availabUity  and  quality  of  food  at 
the  home  of  such  older  peraon: 


"(B)  whether  such  home  is  safe.  dean, 
and  sufficienUy  heated  or  cooled; 

"(C)  the  ability  of  such  older  person  to 
care  for  peraonal  hygiene  needs  with  appro- 
priate aaalatance  and  encouragement  from 
auch  senior  companion; 

"(D)  the  availability  of  needed  medical 
and  rehabilltaUve  auppUea: 

"(E)  the  ability  of  auch  older  person  to 
manage  financial  reaourcea  and  affairs:  snd 

"(F)  whether  such  older  person  requires 
any  ImmwHat^  profeaatonal  aaatstsnre.  ss 
the  result  of  despondency,  drug  dependence, 
or  other  similar  factors;  and 

"(3)  ahall  provide  such  older  person  with  a 
variety  of  peraonal  care  aervtcea.  nutritional 
aervtoea.  aodal  and  recreational  aervtoea. 
home  management  aervlcea.  and  informa- 
Uon  and  advocacy  aervtcea,  which  may  in- 
dude  (A)  ahopping  aMtstsnre:  (B)  tranapor- 
tatlon for  medical  or  other  appointmenta: 
(C)  letter  writlnr.  (D)  maintaining  omtacta 
with  family  members  snd  friends;  (E)  bUl 
payments  and  other  finanrtal  mattera;  (F) 
meal  preparation  asststsnre;  (G)  minor 
housekeeping  chores,  sewing,  minor  home 
repairs  and  peraonal  hygiene  aenrleea  and 
other  peraonal  care  aervtoea;  (H)  rompanton- 
ahip  and  aodallsatiwi:  and  (I)  inltiattaig  oon- 
tacta  with  aodal  aervloe  provldera.  Inrlndlng 
providers  of  (i)  mobile  meal  aei»kiea.  (11) 
chore  or  homemaker  aervtoea;  (111)  nuning 
aervtoea;  (Iv)  tnoome  assistance  servlees;  (v) 
tranaportatlon:  (vl)  aodal  and  recreattonal 
programa;  (vli)  medical  aervtoea;  and  (vUl) 
Income  tax  assistance. 

"(e)  Not  ,more  than  10  percent  of  any 
funda  recdved  by  any  pubUc  or  private  non- 
profit organisatloo  under  this  section  may 
be  expeixled  for  admlnlatratlve  aervtoea 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  provi- 
sion of  services  or  ssststanrr  to  older  per- 
aona.". 

(b)  Section  211(b)  of  the  DomesUc  Volun- 
teer Servtoe  Act  of  1973  (42  nJB.C.  5011  (b)) 
la  amended  by  atriking  out ".  and  aa~  and  all 
that  fcrilowa  ttuwigti  "eompantonahip". 
AumoBixaxioa  or  sppBovauTioin 

Sb&  202.  Section  80a(bX2)  of  the  Doraeatto 
Volunteer  Sovtoe  Act  of  1*79  (43  U.8.C. 
S083(bX2))  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  tdOamtat  new  aentenee:  "There 
ia  further  auttaoriHd  to  be  approiirlated 
$100,000,000  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1965,  for  the  purpose  of  earrylng 
out  programs  under  sectlan  311". 
TITLE  m-^nfCOMB  TAX  CRKDIT  FOR 

MAINTAIinNO  HOUSEHOUSe  WmCH 

INCLUDE  DEPENDENTS  WHO  HAVE 

ATTAINED  AGE  65 


SIC  aei.  nraNDABLi  eaoMT  poa  MAOfTAiiaNG 

■OUSBKMJM    WBKH    INCUnMI    DC- 
PINDgfm  WBO  lAVg  ATTAINBD  ACg 

(a)  la  OiMBAi.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  diapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (rdattng  to  credits  al- 
lowable) is  amended  by  Inserting  before  seo- 
Uon  45  the  following  new  section: 

-SMC.  441  MAnfTAIMiNG  BOORimMLOS  WHICH  IN- 
CUnW  PgPgWPgWTg  WHO  HAVI  AT- 
TAOnDAOISk, 

"(a)  $350  Cbbot  Allowkd.— a  $350  credit 
ag^nat  the  tax  impoaed  by  thla  aubttUe  for 
the  taxable  year  ahall  be  allowed  to  a  tax- 
payer who  haa  1  or  more  qualified  depend- 
enta  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  DsruuTiow  aid  Spicial  Rulbs.— For 
purpoiss  of  ttils  section— 

"(1)  Qoaupud  UBPgiiiiaai  dspiird.- The 
term  'qualified  dependent'  means  any  liuli- 
vidual who— 

"(A)  haa  aa  hia  principal  place  of  abode 
the  principal  resldenoe  of  the  taxpayer,  and 


la  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's  houaehold. 
tar  more  than  270  days  of  the  ralmrtar  year 
during  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begina. 

"(B)  ia  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer 
(within  the  meaning  of  aecUon  152)  for  such 
ralmrtar  year,  and 

"(C)  haa  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the 
doae  of  such  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Spbcial  xuLsa.— 

"(A)  MAnTAonBG  a  BouaxBOLB.- An  indi- 
vidual ahall  be  treated  as  maintaining  a 
household  for  any  period  only  if  half  the 
ooat  of  malntalnlns  the  household  for  such 
period  la  fumiabed  by  such  individual  (or.  if 
the  individual  Is  married,  by  the  individual 
and  hla  apouae). 

"(B)  Masbisp  ooutlbs  must  itlb  jom  sx- 
Ttnon.- If  the  tai^iayer  is  married  at  the 
doae  of  the  taxable  jrear.  the  credit  ahall  be 
allowed  under  aubaeetlon  (a)  only  if  the  tax- 
payer and  hla  apouae  file  a  Joint  return 
under  aeetion  6013  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Masital  axATua.— The  marital  status 
of  a  taxpayer  ahall  be  determined  in  the 
manner  provided  in  aeetion  143(a}. 

"(D)  CBrrAoi  nAasfia  omiviiniAU  uvnc 

APAKT.— If— 

"(i)  an  individual  who  is  married  and  iriio 
filea  a  aepaiate  return  malntalna  a  houae- 
hold which  includes  a  qualified  dependent, 

"(11)  over  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
auch  houaehold  la  fumlahed  by  such  Indlvld- 
inLand 

"(Ul)  during  the  laat  6  montha  of  the  tax- 
able year,  the  apouae  of  such  Individual  la 
not  a  member  of  auch  houaehold. 

sudi  Individual  shall  iM>t  be  considered  aa 
married. 

"(E)  Muumx  auppuar  "'"*—"*" — In 
making  any  determlnatton  of  the  amount 
futplabed  by  the  taxpayer  for  malntalninr  a 
houaehold.  such  amount  ahall  tndude  any 
amount  contributed  under  a  mulUple  aup- 
port agreement  for  the  aupport  of  any  quali- 
fied depoKlent  to  the  extent  the  amount 
contributed  la  treated  aa  recdved  from  the 
taxpayer  under  aeetkm  153(c)." 

(b)  CasDiT  Mak  RBTnmABLS.— Subaeetton 
(b)  of  aectlan  6401  of  auch  Code  (relating  to 

credlta  treated  aa  overpaymenta)  la 
ed- 

(1)  by  atriking  out  "and  43  (relating  to 
earned  Income  credit)"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
tboeof  "43  (relating  to  earned  inooeae 
credit),  and  441  (rdattng  to  credit  for  main- 
taining households  which  indude  depend- 
ents who  have  attainwl  age  65)",  and 

(2)  by  atriking  out  "39  and  43"  and  Inaert- 
lng In  lieu  thereof  "39, 43,  and  44r'. 

(c)  TBcmncAL  Am  CoaFoaimw  Ambrk 
KBrr.— Section  55  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
alternative  twinimnm  tax  for  taxpayera 
otho*  than  corporatlona)  ia  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  43"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "43,  and  441". 

(d)  rftwmrm  AmmafxaT.— The  table  of 
aectlona  for  aubpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  C^ode  is 
smended  by  inserting  before  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  45  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec  44L  Maintaining  households  a^ilch  In- 
dude dependents  who  have  at- 
tained sge  65." 

(e)  Eppfi'ivs  Daxb.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  this  secUon  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1985« 
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JOBLESS  BENEFITS  FOR  LONG- 
TERM  UNEMPLOYED  MUST  BE 
PRESERVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlenuui  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Corns]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COTNE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  out  of  work  for 
the  long  term  face  a  cutoff  of  benefits 
March  31  if  the  Congress  does  not  act 
promptly  to  renew  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Program. 

The  official  national  rate  of  unem- 
ployment is  now  7.4  percent.  This 
figure  is,  in  my  view,  unacceptably 
high.  In  many  regions  of  the  country, 
especially  those  hard  hit  by  industrial 
dislocation,  the  number  is  far  higher. 
A  close  look  at  the  figures  shows  that 
17  percent  of  the  8.1  million  listed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  unem- 
ployed in  December,  or  nearly  1  out  of 
5  Jobless,  were  out  of  work  27  weeks  or 
longer.  These  are  the  people  who  will 
be  cut  off  from  benefits  in  Just  about 
every  State  if  FSC  is  allowed  to  expire. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee  is  aware  of 
this  increasingly  dire  situation.  The 
subcommittee  began  hearings  yester- 
day on  an  extension  of  the  FSC  Pro- 
gram and  reform  of  the  Extended 
Benefits  Program.  At  this  point,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony at  that  hearing  as  follows: 
TKSTiMOirr  or  Wiixiam  J.  CoTm  Bsrou 
THE  SoacoioinRi  on  Pobuc  Assistamck 

Am  UmMFLOTlCXIlT  COMPKMUTIOlt,  FOKU- 

AKT  30.  1985 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify 
today  on  an  Issue  of  direct  concern  to  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  Pennsylvanians— the 
extension  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Procram. 

The  FSC  procram.  orlsinally  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982.  provides  additional  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation  to  those 
who  have  exhausted  their  regular  sUte  ben- 
efits and  any  extended  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Amendments  of  1983  ex- 
tended the  procram  through  March  31,  less 
than  0^  weeks  from  now. 

Congress  now  faces  a  choice:  should  we 
extend  the  FSC  program  one  more  time?  In 
my  view,  there  is  not  much  of  a  debate. 
Without  a  FSC  extension,  workers  unem- 
ployed after  March  31  will  not  be  eligible 
for  up  to  40  weeks  of  assistance,  as  they  now 
are  in  Pennsylvania,  but  will  find  them- 
selves cut  off  after  26  weeks.  We  are  talking 
here  about  more  than  a  handful  of  hard 
luck  cases.  In  December.  1984.  it  Is  worth  re- 
membering, 1.4  million  Americans  were 
listed  by  the  Labor  E>epartment  as  being  un- 
employed 27  weeks  or  longer.  They  made  up 
17.2  percent  of  the  8.1  mUlion  listed  that 
month  as  Jobless.  For  many  of  them,  the 
FSC  program  meant  the  difference  between 
making  a  house  payment  and  defaulting,  be- 
tween having  enough  to  feed  a  family  and 
going  on  public  assistance,  between  dignity 
and  dejection. 

One  big  reason  Congress  now  faces  a 
choice  between  extending  FSC  or  cutting 
people  off  after  26  weeks  Is  the  sorry  state 


of  the  Extended  BenefiU  program.  In 
theory,  a  joblcH  worker  should  receive  ex- 
tended benefiU  after  the  recular  benefiU 
run  out.  Anyone  who  counts  on  the  Ex- 
tended Benefits  procram  to  serve  as  a  stop- 
gap Just  Is  not  aware  of  what  la  going  oojn 
the  States.  Thanks  to  the  damace  done  by 
the  Oramm-lJttta  budget  resolution  of  1981. 
damage  the  Congress  has  yet  to  repair,  only 
one  state— Alaakap-now  qualifies  for  13 
weeks  of  extended  benefits.  This  makes  the 
FSC  program  the  only  extended  aid  avail- 
able to  the  thousands  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere. 

FSC  Is  a  lifeline  which  we  cannot  allow  to 
expire.  If  Congress  falls  to  renew  the  pro- 
gram, and  if  the  Extended  BenefiU  procram 
is  allowed  to  continue  as  the  sham  It  has 
become.  Jobless  workers  In  1985  may  be 
faced  with  an  unemployment  compensation 
system  which  extends  only  96  weeks  of  as- 
sistance. Only  ten  years,  ago,  an  unem- 
ployed worker  could  receive  up  to  85  weeks 
of  assistance— more  than  double  what  we 
may  mandate  after  March  81. 

To  address  this  situation,  we  must  act 
both  for  the  short  term  and  the  long  term. 
Ultimately,  of  course.  Congress  has  to  repair 
the  Extended  BenefiU  Program.  I  want  to 
commend  here  the  efforU  of  Don  Pease, 
Fy>rtney  Stark  and  others  who  have  offered 
legislation  toward  this  end.  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation,  which  I  will  deacrlbe  later, 
which  is  designed  to  reform  the  Extended 
BenefiU  Program.  But  first,  we  must  act  to 
extend  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion. Our  failure  to  act  will  be  felt  many 
times  over  by  tho«isands  of  people  now  look- 
ing to  Congress  for  relief. 

I  know  there  are  those,  including  the  deci- 
sionmakers at  the  Office  of  Manacement 
and  Budget,  who  feel  that  If  we  are  to  have 
an  imemployment  compensation  system  It 
should  be  limited  to  a  minimal  amount  of 
weeks.  FSC  should  be  opposed,  according  to 
this  type  of  reasoning,  because  It  Is  unneed- 
ed  federal  assistance. 

This  argument  Ignores  actual  conditions 
in  certain  regions  of  the  country.  In  indus- 
trial areas  especially,  long  term  unemploy- 
ment remains  all  too  persistent. 

In  October  1984.  the  official  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  was 
15.2  percent.  In  Oary,  Indiana.  14  percent. 
In  Johnstown.  Pa..  12.5  percent  In  my  dty 
of  Pittsburgh.  10.2  percent. 

These  figures  reflect  what  is  known  as  the 
official  unemployment  rate.  They  do  not 
count  "discouraged"  workers  or  those  who 
work  part  time  not  by  choice  but  because 
the  economy  gives  them  no  option.  Using 
daU  on  discouraged  and  underemployed 
people  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Full  Employment  Action  Council 
has  come  up  with  what  It  calls  the  "real" 
unemployment  rate.  Here's  what  the  Coun- 
cil found  for  October  1984  in  the  ciUes  I  Just 
mentioned. 

For  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  the  "real- 
unemployment  rate  was  27.4  percent.  In 
Gary,  Indiana,  the  factoring  in  of  discour- 
aged and  underemployed  workers  netted  a 
real  unemployment  rate  of  25.2  percent.  In 
Johnstown,  the  rate  was  22.5  percent.  In 
PltUburgh.  18.5  percent. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  official  un- 
employment rate  and  the  Council's  "real" 
rate  is  due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of 
discouraged  workers.  In  the  4th  quarter  of 
1984.  the  Labor  Department  classified 
935.000  Americans  as  discouraged  workers 
due  to  Job  market  factors.  These  workers 
have  become  so  dispirited  about  their  pros- 
pecU  in  the  labor  market  that  they  have 


given  up  looking  for  work.  As  a  result,  they 
are  not  counted  as  unemployed  In  the  offi- 
cial rate.  The  oontlnulnc  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  discouraged  workers  belles  con- 
tinuing reporU  of  a  soaring  economy.  For 
some,  the  economy  does  Indeed  seem  to 
move  ever  upward.  For  others,  the  down- 
ward slide  never  seems  to  end. 

What  the  sheer  number  of  long  term  un- 
employed should  tell  us  Is  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  type  of  eoonoray,  one  In  which  the 
ground  rules  are  far  different  than  they 
were  only  a  decade  ago. 

John  H.  Beck,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
UUve  Committee  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers of  America,  dcecrlbed  the  situation  we 
now  face  In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Be  said: 

"The  ch»»»g»"g  nature  of  our  mature  in- 
dustry structure  has  created  a  'new*  class  of 
unemployed.  Unlike  the  old  cyclical  unem- 
ployment, which  could  rise  and  fall  with  the 
business  climate  and  was  usually  short  term 
in  duration,  what  we  now  have  is  the  after- 
math of  a  cyclical  downturn  coupled  with 
severe  changes  In  the  old  Industrial  sector, 
the  combination  of  which  has  produced  a 
group  of  workers  now  permanently  dislocat- 
ed." 

Until  we  can  devise  InltlaUves  which  deal 
with  the  broad  questions  raised  by  such 
massive  dislocation,  we  have  to  continue 
programs  such  as  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation.  H.R.  890.  a  measure  Intro- 
duced by  Don  Pease  and  others,  would  pro- 
vide a  simple  extension  of  the  FSC  procram 
for  18  months. 

I  support  this  approach.  We  should  in- 
clude a  reachback  provision  to  make  eligible 
the  thousands  of  redplenU  whose  FSC  ben- 
efiU have  expired  In  the  last  few  months. 
Those  who  go  into  the  FSC  program  after 
March  31  may  benefit,  but  thousands  will 
fall  through  the  cracks. 

At  this  point,  I  think  It  would  be  useful  to 
take  a  lo(A  at  the  people  who  exhaust  their 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  bene- 
fits. In  1983,  roughly  two  out  of  three  were 
men,  about  half  of  whom  had  finished  high 
school.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  exhaustees 
had  leas  than  a  high  school  diploma.  While 
about  40  percent  of  them  were  married  with 
a  working  spouse,  the  median  family  Income 
was  $17,300.  More  than  half  of  FSC  exhaus- 
tees came  from  the  manufacturing  sector, 
compared  to  39.4  percent  of  those  receiving 
regular  benefits. 

Any  extension  of  FSC  should  include  a 
reachback  provision  to  cover  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefits.  I  have  Intro- 
duced legisUUon  w)>ich  would,  like  HJi.  890. 
extend  the  FSC  program  for  18  months.  It 
differs  from  that  legislation  in  that  it  would 
allow  FSC  benefiU  of  up  to  27  weeks  in  a 
period  of  high  unetaployment.  Those  who 
have  exhausted  FSC  benehU  since  Septem- 
l>er  1984  would  be  eligible  for  benefiU  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  collected,  up  to  a 
total  of  27  weeks.  This  reachback  provision 
would  reach  those  workers  who  are  truly  at 
the  end  of  their  economic  ropes. 

Once  we  have  brought  about  a  FSC  exten- 
sion, preferably  one  with  a  reachback  provi- 
sion, we  have  to  achieve  some  reforms  in 
the  Extended  BenefiU  program.  I  have  also 
introduced  a  separate  piece  of  legislation 
which  makes  several  necessary  changes  in 
this  area. 

To  understand  why  these  ciuuiges  are 
needed,  we  need  to  recall  for  a  moment  the 
effect  of  the  1981  Oramm-LatU  bill. 

First,  Oramm-LatU  raised  the  mandatory 
insured  unemployment  rate  which  deter- 
mines qualification  for  extended  benefiU. 
This  admittedly  complicated  but  seemingly 


technical  change  has  had  a  profound  per- 
sonal effect  on  thousands  of  Americans. 

Here  is  why.  Unemployment  spedallsU 
measure  the  insured  unemployment  rate  by 
dividing  the  number  of  unemployed  receiv- 
ing regular  sUte  benefiU  by  the  number  of 
individuals  covered  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation within  the  sUU. 

Before  1981,  the  mandatory  lUR  trigger 
was  4  percent.  Oramm-LatU  raised  that  re- 
quirement to  5  percent,  while  raising  the  op- 
tional trigger  from  5  percent  to  6  percent. 
These  changes  meant  some  states  did  not 
"trigger  on"  to  the  program  because  their 
lUR  rate  never  reached  these  Increased 
levels. 

My  leclslatlon  would  restore  the  trigger  to 
what  It  was  in  1981.  In  addition,  it  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  unemploy- 
ment must  siure  to  120  percent  of  the  aver- 
age for  the  previous  two  years  in  order  for  a 
SUte  to  be  eligible.  Those  sUtes  which  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  this  surge  require- 
ment have  been  forced  off  the  extended 
benefit  program  Ixfore  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers  could  receive  their  full  bene- 
fiU 

Second.  Oramm-LatU  instructed  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  not  to  count  workers  re- 
ceiving extended  benefiU  when  it  deter- 
mines the  all  Important  Insured  unemploy- 
ment rate.  This  has  contributed  to  some 
very  strange  situations.  In  September  1983 
the  national  unemplosrment  rate  was  9.5 
percent.  Twenty-eight  sUtes  had  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  9  percent  or  higher.  Yet  at 
this  point,  only  two  states  were  eligible  for 
Extended  BenefiU 

My  legislation  would  instruct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  make  a  more  accurate 
count  of  actual  unemployment  by  requiring 
the  Inclusion  of  those  receiving  benefiU  in 
the  calculation  of  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

Third.  Oramm-LatU  eliminated  the  na- 
tional trigger  for  extended  benefits.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  unwise  legislation,  a 
high  national  unemployment  rate  activated 
the  extended  benefiU  program  in  every 
state.  A  4.5  percent  Insured  unemployment 
rate  enabled  all  American  workers  to 
become  eligible  for  benefits.  With  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  national  trigger,  sUtes  with 
pockeU  of  unemployment,  but  with  sUte- 
wlde  averages  below  the  cutoff,  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  extended  benefiU  program. 
While  this  approach  may  make  sense  to 
some  in  Washington.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
an  unemployed  worker  denied  benefiU  be- 
cause he  lives  in  the  wrong  t>art  of  the  coun- 
try. Being  unonployed  in  Ksnias,  for  exam- 
ple, can  be  Just  as  debilitating  as  being  un- 
employed in  Pennsylvania.  BenefiU  from 
the  government  should  be  structured  more 
to  need  and  less  toward  restrictive  formulas. 

Fourth,  the  Oramm-lAtU  bill  required 
workers  to  have  20  weeks  of  unemployment 
in  their  base  period  to  qualify  for  the  ex- 
tended benefiU  program.  Some  workers  who 
might  otherwise  qualify  for  sUte  benefiU 
lost  their  eligibility. 

In  my  legislation,  the  base  period  Is  deter- 
mined, as  it  was  before  Oramm-Latta,  by 
each  state. 

Another  key  provision  of  my  legislation 
would  allow  workers  receiving  extended  ben- 
efiU to  enroll  in  an  accredited  training  pro- 
gram. Some  workers  in  my  district  have 
chosen  to  participate  in  a  retraining  pro- 
gram. We  should  not  penalize  those  who 
seek  to  better  themselves.  Jobless  workers 
on  extended  benefiU  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  receiving  those  benefiU  while  they 
continue  to  be  retrained,  as  they  can  now  do 


in  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
program. 

This  leclslatlon  would  also  make  Impor- 
tant structural  chances  In  the  existing  ex- 
tended benefiU  program.  It  would,  for  ex- 
ample, establish  a  federally  funded.  26  week 
extended  benefiU  procram  for  workers 
whose  regular  sUte  benefiU  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Finally  this  legislation  would  require  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  study  the  feasibili- 
ty of  sub^tate  triggers  on  unemployment. 
This  would  address  the  anomaly  of  workers 
within  a  pocket  of  unemployment  being 
denied  benefiU  because  their  sUte  fails  to 
meet  specified  criteria. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Subcommittee 
would  adopt  the  chances  proposed  in  both 
these  bills.  At  the  minimum,  I  would  urce 
that  prompt  action  be  tak«i  to  ensure  that 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Program  not  be 
allowed  to  expire.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VOLUNTEERS  OF 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remailu  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbookd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Spitaikmt,  March  8 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Volunteers  of  America,  one  of 
this  Nation's  largest  human  services 
organizations,  which  has  been  helping 
others  since  1896. 

In  that  year,  BalUngttm  and  Maude 
Booth  established  a  Bowery  Mission  in 
New  York's  lower  East  Side  that  was 
dedicated  to  serve  the  needy.  Newly 
arrived  in  this  country  thonaelves.  the 
Booths  liked  the  new  Republic  that 
lacked  the  rigid  class  distinctions  of 
19th-century  England  and  quickly 
became  naturalized  citizens.  But  as  so 
many  people  fled  their  homelands  to 
seek  sanctuary  in  this  new  land,  cities 
soon  became  crowded,  and  living  and 
working  conditions  became  deplorable. 

Vowing  to  improve  the  lot  of  both 
the  newcomers  and  their  established 
neighbors,  the  Booths  faced  an  exu- 
berant crowd  in  New  Torti's  Cooper 
Union  and  announced  the  birth  of  Vol- 
unteers of  America  on  March  8.  1896. 

Volimteers  of  America  soon  spread 
and  prospered  with  the  help  of  many 
volunteer  supporters  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  their  coimtiy.  In  less  than  9 
months  from  the  date  of  the  first 
meeting,  "poets"  were  operating 
throughout  the  United  States. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century.  Volun- 
teers of  America  was  weU  established 
as  a  himian  service  agency  that  effec- 
tively combined  religion  and  social 
work.  As  their  anniversary  approach- 
es, they  are  providing  social  services 
tailored  to  the  unique  needs  of  over 
100  American  communities  serving  as 
effective  and  useful  auxiliaries  to  es- 
tablished churches. 

This  year.  Volunteers  of  America 
has  scheduled  the  week  of  March  3 
through  the  10th  to  observe  the 
founding  of  this  great  American  serv- 
ice organization.  Duiing  that  week  and 
throughout  our  lives,  we  should  all 


consider  and  applaud  the  Volunteers 
of  America's  hope  and  actions  that 
awaken  in  all  Americans  a  renewed  en- 
thusiasm and  confidence  in  the  phil- 
anthropic consciousness  of  this  Nation 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  American 
spirit. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ToHUCKLU  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  WucRT).  for  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  on  account  of  offlcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  q)eclal 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  COBU)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaila  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Roth,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FtenzBL.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Manbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BIr.  TkntsKt  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  TAUzn.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmrxTHZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  NcLsoir  of  norida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  CoTn.  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stodds,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OomALiz,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WsAVB^  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  WxAVB^  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 26. 

Jtx.  WsAVKB,  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 27. 

Mr.  WCAVBt,  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 28. 

(The  foUowing  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous materiaL) 

Mr.  MouHARi,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 26. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoMZALEZ)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiics  and  include  ex- 
traneous material') 

Mr.  PAmnA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ViscLOSKT,  for  5  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 25. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlLs  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coble)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Oradisoh. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  CTalif omia. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Clihgir. 

Mrs.  JoHHSOii. 
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Mr.  Shumwat. 

Mr.  Okkas. 

Mr.  Pamus  In  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tauzix)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Mavboulss. 

Mr.  BoasKX. 

Mr.  MlHETA. 

Mr.  HnoHKS. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Bakmcs. 

Mr.  AuCoiif .  ^ 

Mr.  KoLTXR. 

Mr.  HxrrsL  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Bkrmaii. 

Mr.  Lklahs. 

Mr.  PCPPER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FXAitK. 

Mr.  Fasckll. 

Mr.  Hamiltoh. 

Ktr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  HoTXR. 

Mr.  LRHMAif  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Raugkl. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  liAirros  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

BSr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 25. 1985,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


mltting  a  draft  of  propoaed  leglalaUon  to  au- 
thorise the  U.8.  Anny  Corps  of  Englneen  to 
construct  various  projects  for  improvements 
to  riven  and  harbon  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Pubic  Works  and  Transportation. 

591.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  n.8. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  abol- 
ish the  Small  Business  Admlnlstratloo.  to 
terminate  certain  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, to  transfer  certain  functions  of  the 
Administration  to  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Clommlttee  on  Small  Business. 

593.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Oovemora.  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting the  monetary  policy  report,  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  September  SI.  IMO,  (Aiap- 
ter  967.  secUon  2  (T(JX14»  (93  Stat.  MSS): 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Education  and 

I^OMr. 

593.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorise the  improvement  of  and  funding  for 
the  Inland  and  mtraooastal  waterways  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Ways  and  Means. 

594.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  truianittlng  a  report  of  the  current 
status  of  the  comprehensive  management 
plan  for  nuclear  safety  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  9g-6«7.  section  MO:  JolnUy.  to 
the  c:ommlttees  on  Energy  and  Conmierce. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 


UM 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commtmications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

586.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  entitled: 
"Annual  Report  on  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Commissions,"  pursuant  to  Public  law  93- 
198.  section  455(d):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  ^ 

587.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Oovermnent  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the 
aimual  report  of  activities  for  1984,  and  Am- 
trak's  legislative  recommendations,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  91-518.  sections  308(b) 
and  805(1  KB):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

588.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  the  1985 
international  narcotics  control  strategy 
report,  including  the  impact  of  U.S.  econom- 
ic and  military  assistance  on  narcotics  con- 
trol, pursuant  to  FAA.  section  481(eHl)  (97 
Stat.  1053):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

589.  A  letter  from  the  CHerk  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  transmitting  his 
quarterly  report  of  receipts  and  exi<endi- 
tures  of  appropriations  and  other  funds  for 
the  period  October  1,  1984  to  December  31, 
1984,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  104a  (H.  Doc.  No. 
99-31):  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

590.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (CivU  Works),  trans- 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEBB    ON 

PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RE80LU- 

•nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reporU 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITI'EN:  (Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  1189.  A  bill  to  provide  addlUonal 
emergency  credit  to  farm  producers;  to  pro- 
vide ftmds  to  forego  foreclosure  and  defer 
payment  of  indebtedness;  and  to  determine 
damages  caused  by  embargoes  on  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  agricultural  commodities, 
either  through  direct  embargo  or  failure  to 
sell  competitively;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-1).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WHiri'EN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  1239.  A  bill  making  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemtwr  30.  1985,  for  emergency 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-2).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FSKHZKL.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Dowitrr 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Duwcah.  Mr. 
AKCHDt.  Mr.  OoASiKi.  Mr.  Jacoss, 
Mr.  Jehkims.  Mr.  Hsrm.  of  Hawaii. 


Mr.    Fowus.    Mr.    Ahtroht,    Mr. 
FLipro.  Mrs.  KKinrau.T,  Mr.  Vamdki 
Jaot.  Mr.  OiAin.  Mr.  CAimiLL.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Omo, 
Mr.     MnraTA.     Mr.     AuConi,     Mr. 
Lamtos,  Mr.  ZscHAU,   Mr.  Bomn. 
Mr.  LummiM,  and  Mr.  Laoomarsiiio): 
HJt.  1188.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  research 
activities,  to  foster  unlverrity  research  and 
scientific  training,  and  to  encourage  the 
contribution  of  sdentiftc  equipment  to  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
HJl.   1189.  A  bUl  to  provide  addlUonal 
emergency  credit  to  farm  producers;  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  forego  foreclosure  and  defer 
payment  of  Indebtedness;  and  to  determine 
damages  caused  by  embargoee  on  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  agricultural  ooramodlUea. 
either  through  direct  embargo  or  failure  to 
sell  competlthrelr.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By   Mr.   TAUZIN   (for   hImseU.   Mr. 
Rahaix.  Mr.  Roons.  Mr.  STBraouc. 
Mr.  MmnHA.  Mr.  Bcvnx.  Mr.  Bosoo, 
Mr.     Botrcsn     Mr.     Picku.     Mr. 
Jacobs.    Mr.    Knroinss.    and    Mr. 
EcKART  of  Ohio): 
HJt.  1190.  A  bill  to  enhance  rail  competi- 
tion and  to  ensure  reasonable  rail   rates 
where  there  U  an  absence  of  effective  com- 
petition; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Corameroe. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  1191.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  farm  banks:  to  the 
(Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urtian 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  PANETTA 
HJl.  1193.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  home- 
bound  requirement  for  home  health  aervloes 
and  to  Intdude  addlUonal  typea  of  services  ss 
home  health  services,  to  amend  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  clarify 
the  purposes,  goals,  and  administration  of 
the  Senior  Companion  Program,  and  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  establish  an  Inoome  tax  credit  for  main- 
taining a  household  for  dependenU  who  are 
85  years  of  sge  or  older.  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  1193.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  524  of 
Utie  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide 
amounU  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
ssseU  forfeiture  fund  for  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabllltaticm  pro- 
grams; jolnUy,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 
HJt.  1194.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  income- 
based  premium  under  Medicare  part  B: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  snd 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Bowios  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  PAHgrrA.  Mr.  Oir- 
HAKiyT,  Mr.  AspiR,  Mr.  Mustha.  Idr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Psinnr,  Mr.  BIimrA,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington): 
H.R.  1195.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  improve  the 
congressloiuil  budget  process,  and  for  other 
purposes:   Jointly,    to   the   Committees   on 
Rules  and  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
H.R.    1196.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  exclude  from  the  fi- 
nancial   resources    of    households    certain 
ftmds  set  aside  for  burial  expenses  of  elderly 


and  disabled  members  and  their  spouses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest 
which  may  be  charged  on  credit  card  ac- 
counU:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fl- 
rumce  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  permit  deferrals  in 
the  repayment  of  student  loans  for  scUve 
duty  members  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmo^>heric  Administration  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1199.  A  bUl  to  amend  titie  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  respecting  the  use  of 
certain  toxic  materials  In  new  nursing  home 
construction:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.R.  1200.  A  biU  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  tax  on  cigarettes:  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mrs.    BOXER   (for   herself,    Mr. 
LBvnn  of  California,  Mr.   Porter, 
Mr.    MiTCHZLL.    Mr.    Bxdill,    Mr. 
Owxifs.  Mr.  BsRiiAii,  and  Mr.  Ckock.- 
my. 
HJl.  1301.  A  bill  entiUed:  "The  Revolving 
I>oor  Reform  Act  of  1985":  to  the  C>>mmit- 
tee  on  Govenmient  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  1302.  A  bUl  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  conservation  programs  on 
military     reservations    and     public     lands 
during  the  fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  and  1988; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   BREAUX   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Joins  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Leht, 
and  Mr.  Yoohc  of  Alaska): 
HJl.  1303.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  and  to  offset  or 
prevent  the  serious  loss  of  wetlands  by  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands  and  other  essential 
habiUt,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DARDEN: 
H.R.  1204.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  reform  habeas  corpus 
procedures,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DioGUARDI: 
H.R.   1205.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Child 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1984  to  encourage 
SUtes   to  enact  child   protection   reforms 
which  are  designed  to  improve  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  regarding  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  sexual  chUd 
abuse  cases:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
HJl.  1206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  to  improve  the  quality  of 
export  grain  by  eliminating  doduge  and 
foreign  material  from  gram  shipped  from  an 
export  elevator  at  an  export  port  location: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Dowmnr  of  New 

York,     Mr.     Jetpoxos,     and     Mr. 

Mrazek): 

H.R.  1207.  A  bill  to  award  a  special  gold 

medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapin:  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Fiiumce  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.  1208.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  abolish  the 
CoRunission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  and  transfer  iU  functions 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  and  to  provide 
that  any  legislation  Increasing  the  rate  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  is  considered 
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separately  from  other  legislation,  is  adopted 
only  by  a  recorded  vote,  and  does  not  take 
effect  imtU  the  start  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  Congress  in  which  spproved.  snd  to 
eliminate  the  automatic  annual  pay  adjust- 
ment for  Members  of  Congress;  Jointiy,  to 
the  Cmnmittees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  Rulea. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  1309.  A  bUl  to  smend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
the  deduction  for  charitable  contributions 
by  nonltemlzers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
snd  Means. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (by  request): 
HJl.  1310.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1967,  and  for 
related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  OATDOS: 
HJt  1311.  A  bill  to  extinguish  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  to  require  attendance  at  a 
particular  school  of  any  student  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  sex;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldsry. 

HJl.  1312.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  require  prenotlfl- 
cation  to  affected  employees  and  communi- 
ties of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to 
provide  BffTfT^«~«*  (including  retratiUng)  to 
employees  who  suffer  employment  loss 
through  the  dislocation  of  business  con- 
cerns, to  business  oonoems  threatened  with 
dislocation,  and  to  affected  communltlea.  to 
prevent  Federal  support  for  unjustified  dis- 
location, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  w#"fc'"g.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OUCKMAN  (for  bimself,  Mr. 

Fish.  Mr.  Sbbbuhg.  Mr.  Horaxs. 

Mr.    Bkrmah.   Mr.   Mooirkao.   Mr. 

BoTTCHB.  snd  Mr.  numt): 
H.R.  1213.  A  bill  to  establiah  a  specialised 
corps  of  Judges  necessary  for  certain  Feder- 
al proceedings  required  to  be  conducted,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 
HJl.  1214.  A  biU  to  eliminate  oost-of-Uving 
adJustmenU  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  for  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress untU  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Ovll  Service. 

HJl.  1315.  A  biU  to  amend  titie  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  antiUotlGs  administered  Intravenous- 
ly at  home  to  patienU  with  a  chronic  Infec- 
tious dlsesse  requiring  long-term  intrave- 
nous antibiotic  therapy;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  snd  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Browh  of  Colorado,  Hi.  Hxhrt,  Mr. 

SnsDraRxmnx.    Mr.    HtraBxs.    Mr. 

IRKLARS.  and  Mr.  Fish): 
HJl.  1216.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Act  of  1973  to  assure  the 
proper  budgetary  treatment  of  credit  trans- 
actions of  Federal  agencies;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  «»nirtng,  Finance  snd  Urban 
Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HAIiL.  JR.  (for  hlm- 

seU,  Mr.  WnsoH.  Mr.  LovruR.  and 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall): 
H.R.  1217.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  achieve  greater  effi- 
ciency and  fiscal  responsibility  by  providing 
that  the  boards  of  directors  of  Federal  land 
banks,  of  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks, 
and  of  district  banks  for  cooperatives  shall 
be  elected  separately:  to  increase  the  inde- 
pendence of  such  banks  in  exercising  their 
respective  powers:  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  HEFFEL  of  HawaU: 
HJl.  1218.  A  bUl  regarding  the  admission 
of  certain  fish  into  foreign  trade  zones  In 
Haanli;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  (for  herself,  Mr. 

Clihckr.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Foao  of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  Brrkitrr.  Mr.  Blaz. 
.  Mrs.     CoLLim,     Mr.     Cowrs.     Mr. 

CoucHLOi.  Mr.  DsWim.  Mr.  Emkb- 

sox.  Mr.  Fauxtrot.  Mr.  Fiklos,  Mr. 

Fish.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Hortom,  Mr. 

Laoomaxsiho.  Mr.   I^ach  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  MCDabb.  Mrs.  Maxxix  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McKxrham,  Mr.  McKnraxr,  Mr. 

BIichkl.  Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  Morrisow 

of    Wsshington,    Mr.    Nixlsor    of 

Utah.  Ms.  Oakak,  Mr.  Rms.  Mr. 

RosR.  Mr.  RowLAXS  of  Connecticut. 

Ms.   Straws.   Mr.   Stokrs.   and   Mr. 

HJl.  1319.  A  biU  to  provide  incentives  for 
worker  training  through  both  employer  and 
individual  Initiative  and  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  a  national  Job  bank;  Jointiy,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Ways  and  Myy* 

By  Mr.  IXHMAN  of  Florida: 
HJt  1330.  A  bill  to  omfer  U.S.  dtisenship 
posthumously  upon  AnnlU  Nelken:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJl.  1331.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1983  to  modify  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  of  Repesentatives  and 
the  Senate  for  conskleration  of  fee  adjust- 
ment proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
and  to  establish  sn  Advisory  Commission  <m 
Nuclear  Waste  FInanrlnr.  JolnUy.  to  the 
Committees  on  Enogy  snd  Commerce.  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Rarall,  Mr.  Wisx.  snd  Mr.  Pkasx): 
H.R.  1222.  A  bill  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  employ  additional  admln- 
Istratfve  law  Judges  to  hear  cases  under  the 
Black  Lung  Beneflte  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  1323.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  con- 
duct a  clinical  trial  to  determine  the  effi- 
ciency and  economic  feasibility  of  providing 
Medicare  coverage  for  personal  emergency 
response  systems;  Jointiy,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MrrcHSLL): 
HJl.  1224.  A  bUl  to  ameiMl  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
nonrecognition  of  gain  aa  sales  snd  ex- 
changes of  capital  asseU  when  the  proceeds 
are  reinvested  in  certain  minority  invest- 
ment funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

BY   Mr.    RUSSO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
mttimi  of  California.  Mr.  Scruvb^ 
Mr.    Stark,    Vix.    Dowkkt    of    New 
Yorit,  Blr.  Gefhabot,  Mr.  Dorcax  of 
North    Dakota.    Mr.    GcARnn,    Mr. 
Rakgel.  Mrs.  KxnRLLT,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Jerkixs,  Mr.  Flifpo,  Mr.  Jacoss. 
Mr.  AxTHomr.  Mr.  Foro  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mr.  Doxmellt): 
HJl.  1335.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  issuance 
in  bearer  form  of  Treasury  obligations  or  of 
securities  which  are  interests  in  Treasury 
obligations,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
HJl.  1326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  enUUed 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Aubum-Folaom  South  unit,  American 
River  DiviBion.  Central  VaUey  project,  CaU- 
fomla.  under  Federal  reclamation  laws",  en- 
acted September  2,  IMS.  and  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Foas  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  1227.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Harry  S 
Truman    Memorial    Scholarship    Act    to 
remove  the  dollar  limitation  on  stipends 
paid  under  such  act  and  to  authorize  the 
Harry  S  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation  to 
prescribe       regiUations       govemlng       the 
amounts  of  such  stipends:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STARK 
B.R.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  deny  any  deduc- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  attending  foreign 
conventions  or  seminars  on  methods  of  tax 
evasion  through  foreign  Investments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Oxjsxiraoii.  Mr.  Kilbb.  Mr.  KAsmi- 
MKixK,  Mr.  Oakcia,  Mr.  HATn.  Mr. 
Dwm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  EDWAaoa 
of   California.    Mr.   CaocKZTT,   Mr. 
Whxat,  Mr.  Mavioulks,  Mr.  Kost- 
MATn.   Mr.   Frakk.  Mr.   Rob,   Mr. 
Olim.  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Batis,  Mr. 
MncHKLL.  Mr.  Bbdxu..  Ms.  Kattcr. 
Mr.  FLoaio.  Mr.  BoucHxa.  Mr.  Volx- 
Mxx.  Mr.  JiFroaiw,  Mr.  Sxiaxai.iwo. 
Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Mbazbk,  Mr.  OuAsnn. 
Iti.     OaiasTAa,     Mr.     Fazio,     Mr. 
CAxnx,  Mr.  St  Obbmaiii,  Mr.  Moaai- 
soM  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sim»a.  Mr. 
OxTaBiH,  Mr.  LKvnn  of  California. 
Mr.  Dkllumb,  Mrs.  Boxxx,  and  Mr. 
Bosco): 
H.R.  1229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by  public 
utilities   of   certain   costs   of   construction 
work  in  progress  through  rate  increases:  to 
the  Cmnmlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BouLTXi): 
HJl.  1230.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Federal 
agency  may  not  require  any  person  to  main- 
tain records  for  a  period  In  excess  of  4  years, 
and  a  Federal  agency  may  not  commence  an 
action  for  enforcement  of  a  law  or  regula- 
tion or  for  collection  of  a  civil  fine  after  4 
years  from  the  date  of  the  act  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  enforcement  action  or  fine, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STUDD6: 
H.R.  1231.  A  bill  to  encourage  internation- 
al training  In  maritime  skills:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Porei^  Affairs. 

By   BCr.   STUD06   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Joins  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Immt, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Biagoi,  Mr.  Lowar  of 
Washington,  Mr.   Huohxs,  Ms.  Mi- 
KTOSKi.  and  Mr.  Yoimo  of  Alaska): 
HJl.  1232.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  liability  and  compensation 
for  oilspUl  damage  and  removal  costs,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  TALLON: 
HJl.  1233.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  "Wildlife  Action.  Inc.":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TADZIN: 
H.R.  1234.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 
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By   Mr.    WOLFE   (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 

DoBOAM  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 

OxTHAaoT): 

H.R  1235.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 

limitations  on  the  investment  tax  credit  for 

public  utility  property:  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida: 
HJl.  123«.  A  bill  to  improve  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  former  Presidents,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  House  Adminis- 
tration, the  Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and 
avll  Service. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BivxLL.  Mr.  FLtrro,  Mr.  Shblbt,  Mr. 
Tonira  of  MlsMUrt.  Mr.  McCaim.  Mr. 
Udaix.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Rubd.  Mr. 
AMTHOirr.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Zaauu, 
Mr.  MnncTA,  Mr.  Coblho.  Mr.  Pabbt- 
TA.  Mr.  liAOOItABSIBO.  Mr.  Tbomab  of 
California.  Mr.  Wazmah.  Mr.  Lctur 
of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Dixob.  Mr.  Mabti- 
RB.  Mr.  Dtmaut,  Mr.  Dabhbmbtbr. 
Mr.  LumaBB,  Mr.  Snuira.  Mr.  Objb- 
BRaoB.  Mr.  MoBBiaoB  of  CoonecU- 
cut,  Mr.  McKoniBT,  Mrs.  JomraoB, 
Mr.  Hnrro.  Mr.  Pdoua.  Mr.  Biubax- 
u,  Mr.  Kwis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Pbppb. 
Mr.  Dabssb.  Mr.  Hbptbl  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  HaTBi.  Mr.  Sataob, 
Mr.  Htob,  Mr.  Mabioab.  Mr.  Dubbib, 
Mr.  Taukb,  Mr.  Etabb  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
BxBBLL,  Mr.  HUBBABB,  Mr.  Lmm- 
noir.  Mr.  Robhbr.  Mr.  Moobb,  Mr. 
Bbbaux.  Mr.  COBTB.  Mr.  Bouum,  Mr. 
Mavboulbb.  Mr.  Moiakut,  Mr.  Cob- 
TBBS.  Mr.  Hbbbt,  Mr.  Kilbbb.  Mr. 
Tbaxlb.  Mr.  DAvn,  Mr.  Bomoa  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  CBocnn.  Mr.  LBvn 
of  Mtehlgan.  Mr.  VIbro.  Mr.  FkABX- 
um.  Mr.  MoBTOOMBBT.  Mr.  Dowbt  of 
MlasisBlppl.  Mr.  Touin  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mrs.  Smrb  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Rant.  Mn.  Vucabotich.  Mr. 
Flobio.  Mr.  HuoBBa.  Mr.  Smrh  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Tobbicbxi.  Mr. 
OuABm.  Mr.  Lujab.  Mr.  Richab2»- 
•OB.  Mr.  Cabbbt.  Mr.  Mbasbk.  Mr. 
I^BT,  Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  Abbiabbo. 

Mr.    ACKBBMAR.    Mr.    SCBBUBB.    Mr. 

Mabtob.  Mr.  TOwbb.  Mr.  Ownm. 
Mr.  BiAooi,  Mr.  DioOuabbi.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Solomob,  Mr.  B«wbibbi. 
Mr.  WOBTLBT,  Mr.  HOBTOB,  Mr.  Vait 
BBTiBB.  Mr.  RoBB.  Mr.  Hbhrb.  Mr. 
Doboam  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
LuKBB.  Mr.  Knmnn.  Ma.  Kaptub. 
Mr.  MiLLB  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wtub.  Mr. 
ApputOATB,  Ma.  Oasab/  Mr.  8tbab. 
Mr.  Wnm.  Mr.  Omnr  Smn.  Mr. 
BoBSKi,  Mr.  KoLTB.  Mr.  Bboab.  Mr. 
KoaniATBB.  Mr.  Mubtba.  Mr.  Wal- 
oiiB.  Mr.  MUBPHT.  Mr.  8r  Obbmazh. 
Mr.  Caxpbbu,  Mr.  Spbatt,  Mr. 
Tallob,  Mr.  QunxBB,  Mra.  Llotb. 
Mr.  BoBXB  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
GoBBOB,  Mr.  8uBB«tuiBt.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jb.,  Mr.  WnJOB.  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall.  Mr.  Bbtabt.  Mr.  Abchbb.  Mr. 
FiBLBS,  Mr.  Bboosb.  Mr.  Picklb,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  n  la  Oarza,  Mr.  Stbb- 
BOLM,  Mr.  Lblahb.  Mr.  Gobzalb. 
Mr.  Lobpplbb.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Ab- 
BBBWS.  Mr.  Habbib.  Mr.  Jbppobos. 
Mr.  SisiaxT,  Mr.  Dabibl.  Mr. 
SLADQRm.  Mr.  BoucBB.  Mr.  Wolp. 
Mr.  MoRRisoB  of  Washington,  Mr. 
MOLLORAH.  Mr.  Raball,  Mr.  Faurt- 
ROT.  Mr.  SinnA.  Mrs.  Colubb.  Mr. 
HOTIB.  Mr.  Kasicb.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr. 
Bbotbill.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 


RoBiBO,  Mr.  LuRBiRB.  Mr.  Jobbs  of 
North  CaroUna.  Mr.  Dascblb,  Mr. 
RiTTBB.  and  Mr.  Riralbo): 
H.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  22,  1985.  as  "NaUonal  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FDQUA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wal- 
OBBR.  Mr.  LujAR.  Mr.  Bobrlbrt.  Mr. 
Torbicblli.  Mr.  Pacbarb,  Mr.  Lub- 
bibb.  Mr.  Hbbbt,  Mr.  Sbbbb,  Mr. 
Obboo.  Mr.  iMWU  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Stalubos.      Mr.      Boucbbb.      Mr. 
MoRSOR.  Mr.  TouRo  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Carrbt.  Mr.  Cbabblbr.  Mr. 
Batoiab,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mr.  Slauortbb): 
HJ.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  12-18,  1985,  as  "NaUonal 
Sdence  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  OUAROn  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BoBioa  of  Bflchlgan): 

HJ.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  dealgnatlng 

the  month  of  May  1988  as  "Better  Hearing 

and  ^teech  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Offkse  and  OvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    Hiuai    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ababa.  Mr.  Blas.  Mr.  Bolabb.  Mr. 
Cobtb.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  FRabb.  Mr. 
Hotb.  Mr.  jBPRMtBS.  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mr. 
MoOraib.  Mr.  Robibsob,  Mr.  Vbbto, 
and  Mr.  Williams): 
H  J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  Impmtaooe  of  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Tralnlnr.  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  »'»«i  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS,  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Vabbbb  Jaot,  Mr.  Acbbbmab.  Mr.  Ab- 
BKBWS.  Mr.  Abtbobt.  Mr.  Batrmab. 
Mr.  Bbbmab.  Mr.  Bobbb  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  BoBioB  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Bobbbi.  Mrs.  BozxB.  Mr.  Bbowb  of 
CaUfomla.  Mr.  Bbtabt,  Mrs.  Col- 
LIBS.  Mr.  OooPBB.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
DSWiBB.  Mr.  B8  LA  Oabza.  Mr.  Dbl- 
LUMS,  Mr.  DioOUABOi.  Mr.  Dobrar 
of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Dtmaut,  Mr.  Eb- 
WABBS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Faubtbot, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fisb.  Mr.  FRabb.  Mr. 
FRBBiBi,  Mr.  FBosT.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Oallo,  Mr.  CHiBB.  Mr.  Hortob.  Mr. 
BowABS.  Mr.  HuoBBS.  Mr.  Jbptobbs. 
Mr.  Jobbs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
KoLBB.  Mr.  KOLTBR.  Mr.  LaFalcb. 
Mr.  Laoomabsibo.  Mr.  Lbvib  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  LraHTiooT.  Mr. 
Mabtob.  Mr.  Mabbbt.  Mr.  Mabti- 
BBi.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  McObatb.  Mr. 
Mitcbbll.  Mr.  Mubpbt.  Mr. 
O'Bbibb,  Mr.  OwBRB.  Mr.  Pasbatab,  ' 
Mr.  Pdrtbr.  Mr.  Quillbb,  Mr. 
Rabalu  Mr.  Rbd,  Mr.  Ricbarbsob, 
Mr.  RooiRO.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Roobbs. 
Mr.  Sbbbb.  Mr.  Sbbltob,  Mr.  Smitb 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  Stbb- 
BOLM.  Mr.  Tallob,  Mr.  Torricblli, 
Mr.  Trazlb.  Mr.  Vbrto.  Mr.  Volb- 
MBR.  Mr.  Walorbr,  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr. 
Wxatbr.  Mr.  Wbisb.  Mr.  Wortlxt, 
Mr.  Wtbbb,  Mr.  Tatbor,  and  Mr. 
TouRO  of  Alaska): 
H.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  dwilgnat* 
August  4,  1965,  as  "Freedom  of  the  Press 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RUSSa 
HJ.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  unbom 
children  and  other  persons:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Puppo): 
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HJ.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  Federal  budget  procedures:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MRAZEK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
policy   of  separate   development   and   the 
forced  relocation  of  South  African  blacks  to 
designated  "homelands"  is  inconsistent  with 
fundamental  American  values  and  intema- 
tionaUy    recognized    principles   of    human 
rights  and  should  be  discontinued:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida: 
H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution 
caUing  for  full  freedom  and  independence 
for  the  Baltic  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  seek,  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  the  withdrawal  of  certain 
personnel  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  the  release  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  poUtlcal  prisoners  of  Esto- 
nian. Latvian,  or  Lithuanian  descent:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.  Res.  66.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingmt  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  OONZALEZ: 
H.  Res.  67.  Resolution  calling  for  peace  in 
Central  America:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
el|^  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.  Res.  68.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  NASA  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
should  be  taken  away  from  Arthur  Ru- 
dolph: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Srtbb): 
H.  Res.  69.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
by  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation  in  the  ist  session  of  the 
99th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  I^rt): 
H.  Res.  70.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  the  Ist  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  LELAND  (for  himself.  Iifr.  Ar- 
BRKWS.  and  Mr.  Piklbb): 
H.  Res.  71.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  award  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  to  David  PhlUip  Vetter, 
of  Spring.  TX,  to  be  presented  to  his  family 
in  his  memory:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  OvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARTINEZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HAvnciifs.   Mr.   Gaydos.   Mr.   Clay, 
Mr.     BiACGi,     Mr.     Murphy.     Mr. 
KiLOCZ.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Owers, 
Mr.  BoucHXR,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Pb- 
KiRS.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Dtmaixy,  and  Mr.  Ooodlirc): 
H.  Res.  72.  Resolution  to  reaffirm  the 
House's  commitment  to  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QunxxR): 

H.  Res.  7S.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  lnvestigati<His  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  90th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Res.  74.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUes  to  oesse 
its  concentrated  and  systematic  persecution 
of  Hebrew  teachers  and  cultural  actlvista, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.  Res.  75.  Resolution  providing  smounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  to  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
15.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  relative  to  taxes  as  pertinent  to 
wildlife  preservation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  foUows: 
By  Mr.  MAVROULBB: 

HJl.  1337.  A  bOl  for  the  reUef  of  Gloria 
Cabrera  and  Maroelo  Cabrera;  to  the  Com- 
mittee aa  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1238.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Calvin  U 
Graham:  to  the  Committee  aa  the  Judid- 
sry. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  followa: 

H.R.  12:  Mr.  Embrsor.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Jorb  of  Nmth  Carolina,  Mr. 
.PARBrrA,  Mr.  L«hmar  of  California.  Mr. 
Pabbis,  Mr.  YouRO  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Ijjotb, 
Mr.  LaPALcat.  Mr.  Gbhas.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr. 
Mraibb.  Mr.  Vbbto,  Mr.  Mitchbll.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  McKbbbab.  Mr.  Rbd.  Mr.  Grat 
of  minols.  Mr.  Coopbb.  Mr.  Yatror,  Mr. 
Dascblb.  Mr.  Lubbibb,  Mrs.  Btbor,  Mr. 
RiTTBB.  and  Mr.  Lbbmab  of  Florida. 

HJl.  73:  Mr.  Abmbt. 

HJl!  77:  Mr!  Bbbbll,  Mr.  Edwards  of  (Wa- 
homa,  Mr.  Dobrar  of  California,  Mr. 
Fuppo,  Mr.  Buunr,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Artho- 

RY,  Ms.  FiBDLBR.  Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  SWEBREY. 

Mrs.  ScHBEnnR.  Mr.  Btroh.  Mrs.  Vucaro- 
vicB.  and  Mr.  Embrsor. 

H.R.  79:  Mr.  Fields. 

HJl.  83:  Mr.  Abmxt. 

HJl.  93:  Mr.  DbLat. 

H.R.  147:  Mr.  Kbeuter.  Mr.  Torrb,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Mobbisor  of  Washington. 

H.R.  151:  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr.  Sehibi.trc,  Mr. 
Torrb,  Mr.  Mrazbb.  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  208:  Mr.  Gilmar. 

H.R.  343:  Bilr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kirdress.  and 
Mr.  Herdor. 

H.R.  347:  Mr.  Evabs  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
HoYER,    Idr.    Mitchell.    Mr.    Blaz.    Mr. 
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Mr.  ScHUMBB.  Mr.  Mabbzt,  Mr. 

Matsui,  Mr.  Gabcia.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
ScRBUO.  Mr.  LaFalcb,  Mr.  Stabb.  Mr. 
Wobtlbt,  and  Mr.  Tjimar  of  norlda. 

HJl.  356:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Kolib.  Mr.  Mab- 
TiRBZ,  and  Mr.  Vbbto. 

HJL  357:  Mr.  Moarlbt,  Mr.  Dowret  of 
New  Yorit.  Mr.  Bbilersor,  Mr.  Acbbbmab. 
Mr.  Khbee.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
McKbrar,  Mr.  FRARK,  Mr.  HerxYv  Mr. 
Stusos,  Ms.  Srowb,  Mr.  Mraibb,  Mr. 
ZscBAU.  Mr.  Taubb,  and  Mr.  Bobkhi  of 
Michigan 

HJl.  385:  Mr.  Whrbhubst,  Mr.  Towrs. 
Mr.  KoLTBR.  Mr.  DoRRAR  Of  California.  BCr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Dreieb  of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Cortb, 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  FBost.  Mr.  Erolish.  Mrs. 
Boxbb.  Mr.  WiSB,  Mr.  Sibattob,  Mr.  Craic. 
Mr.  HBOcm.  Mr.  Hubbabd,  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Mr.  Mrcrbll. 

HJl.  472:  Mr.  Mortoombbt,  Mr.  Buley, 
BCr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Ruro,  Mr.  Jobbs  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Drbier  of  Callfomia,  Mr. 
Whrlet,  Mr.  Walbbi,  Mr.  Hucbaby.  Mr. 
Edwabss  of  Oklshoma.  Mr.  Abmet.  Mr. 
YouBQ  of  Florida,  Mr.  Vabdb  Jaot,  and  Mr. 
DbUt. 

HJl.  507:  Mr.  Rabol  and  Mrs.  Collibs. 

HJl.  508:  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Wsshington.  Mr. 
Bbbmab,  Mr.  Hbrb.  of  Mkshlgan.  Mr. 
Rabgeu  Mr.  I^m  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Owers, 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Hawribs.  Mr.  Hbbbt.  Mr. 
Cbocbeit.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Weavoi,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mrs.  Boogs.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mab- 
TiBBZ,  Mr.  Verto,  Mr.  McKbrar.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fisb.  and  Mr.  WntiB. 

HJl.  512:  Mr.  Fobd  of  Tennessee. 

HJl.  532:  lb.  Raroel,  Mr.  Blaz,  and  Mr. 


HJl.  539:  Mr.  Wbeat.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mrs. 
Btbob,  Mr.  Babbabd,  Mr.  Dizob,  Mr.  Niel- 
soB  of  Utah,  Mr.  Mraibb.  Mr.  Hubbabd.  Mr. 
QunxEB,  Mr.  HoTBR.  and  Mr.  Bbucb. 

HJl.  556:  Mr.  Rotbal  snd  Ms.  Oabab. 

HJl.  557:  Mr.  Rotbal  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

HJl.  568:  Mr.  Rotbal  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

HJl.  559:  Mr.  Rotbal  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

HJl.  560:  Mr.  Rotbal  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

HJl.  561:  Mr.  Rotbal  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

HJl.  562:  Mr.  Rotbal  and  Ms.  Oakab. 

HJl.  563:  Mr.  Rotbal  and  Ms.  Oabak. 

HJl.  564:  Mr.  Rotral  and  Ms.  Oabar. 

HJl.  585:  Mr.  Subia.  Mr.  Fobd  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mr.  Bbowb  of  Callfomia. 

HJl.  644:  Mrs.  Mabtir  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
ScHBUB.  Ms.  Srowb,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Heptxl 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  McKebrar.  Mr.  Gray  of  mi- 
nols. and  Ms.  Mibulski. 

HJl.  646:  Mr.  Bolard.  Mr.  Evars  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  FJTK*"'  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Raroel,  and  Mr. 
Davis. 

HJt  665:  Mr.  Yourg  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  ISi.  DioGuarsi.  Mr. 
WntTB.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Matsui,  and,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee. 

HJt  667:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Bermar,  Mr. 
Market,  Mr.  LaFalcx,  Mr.  Hbtel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Erclish,  Mr.  Rargel.  Mr. 
Bedbll  and.  Mr.  Jdporos. 

HJl.  689:  Mr.  Raball. 

HJl.  690:  Mr.  Stargblard.  Mr.  Bbbaux. 
l£r.  Lagomabsiro.  Mr.  Hepikl  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Rose  and.  Mr.  Swipt. 

HJt  691:  Mr.  Bebmar,  Mr.  Fbost,  Mr.  Sol- 
OMOR,  Mr.  Dabsbr.  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJl.  693:  Mr.  Lujar.  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr. 


HJl.  708:  Mr.  Habthett. 

HJl.  709:  Mr.  Haxtrett. 

HJl.  748:  Mr.  Puqua.  BCr.  Carrey.  Bfr. 
Callahar,  Mr.  Skzltor.  Mr.  Perry.  Mr. 
DbWire.  Mr.  Barraro.  Mr.  Riraldo.  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Jorxs  of 
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North  Carolliui.  Mr.  Dakohi.  Mr.  Oxut, 
Mr.  LaFalcx.  and  Mr.  KmsmH. 

H.R.  769:  Ms.  KAPTum.  Mr.  Lxlamd.  Mr. 
McKimfET.  Mr.  Ramoil.  Mr.  RoDno.  Mr. 
SOLAM.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  MAxninE. 

H.R.  770:  Mr.  Acuuian.  Mr.  BnMAW.  Mr. 
CaocKKTT.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fiahk.  Mr.  Orat 
of  lUlnols.  Mr.  Hawkims.  Mr.  Kakjoiski. 
Mr.  LxLAJfD.  Mr.  MAUcrr.  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr. 
Nkai,  Mr.  Owns.  Mr.  Ramoel.  Mr.  Rodiro. 
Mr.  Wnss.  Mr.  Wortlkt.  Mr.  Sam.  and  Mr. 
SnixRUNo. 

H.R.  771:  Mr.  Akzrmar.  fidr.  Ckooutt. 
Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Framk.  Mr.  Orbx.  Mr.  HntTRL  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  McOratr.  Mr.  Ramokl.  Mr.  Richardsoii. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
WoRTixr.  and  Mr.  Rahaix. 

H.R.  772:  Mr.  Crockxtt.  Mr.  Domnrllt. 
Mr.  Oarcia.  Mr.  Orkas.  Mr.  Hatrs.  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  and  Mr.  Ranorl. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Durrir.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Drrirr  of  California.  Mr.  Rxm. 
Mr.  LaFalcr.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Vrnto.  Mr.  LiviN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fazio. 
and  Mr.  Brrmam. 

H.R.  777:  BCr.  McKrrnan.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
KINDNRSS.  Mr.  WHTIRHimST.  Mr.  OrWinr. 
Mr.  Hartnrt.  and  Mr.  Hilrr. 

HJi.  783:  Mr.  Moaklrt.  Mr.  Stokzs.  Mr. 
Amnnmo.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Hatzs.  Ms. 
Kattur.  Mr.  Saro.  Mr.  JirroROS.  and  Mr. 
DwTRR  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  QuiuxH. 
and  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.R.  814:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Martinrz.  Mr. 
TocNO  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Nirlson  of 
Utah. 

HJt.  816:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
BuuT,  Mr.  Laoomarsiho.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Shumwat,  Mr.  Wrrrr.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Dtmallt. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  Rormrr.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Florio,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
MINBTA,  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Wriss.  Mr. 
FRANK.  Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Savagr. 
Mr.  Brdrll.  Mr.  Srirerijno.  BCr.  Vrnto.  Mr. 
Oejdenson,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  821:  Mr.  Rormer,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Vrnto,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Minrta.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Brdrll. 
Mr.  Srirerlino,  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Oejd- 
enson. 

HJi.  871:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Huohes.  and 
Mr.  Htde. 

HJi.  877:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

HJi.  883:  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Drrirr  of 
California. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Pcstrr.  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Blr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Ranoeu  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Stokes. 


Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Huobes,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Matsoi.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

HJi.  918:  Mr.  Whttehurst,  Mr.  Kort- 
MAYER,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

HJi.  9«3:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

HJt.  9M:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

HJi.  965:  Mr.  LaFalcr. 

HJi.  966:  Mr.  LaFalcr. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  LaFalcb. 

HJi.  975:  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oeor- 
gla.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Huohes.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Studds.  and  Mr.  Stanoeland. 

HJi.  976:  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
BoEHLERT.  and  Ms.  Kaftur. 

H.R.  998:  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Spbncb.  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULRS.  Mrs.  Mrtrrs  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Frahklin.  Mr.  Sil- 
jANDRR.  Mr.  Smtth  of  Ncw  Jeisey,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  McEwRN.  Mr.  Rocr.  Mr.  Don- 

NRLLY.     Mr.     JRPPORDR.     Mr.     BOLAND.     Mr. 

Sksrn.  Mr.  PURSBLL.  Mr.  Enousr.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

HJI.  1046:  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Alkxandbi. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Grotbbro  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. 

H.R.  1070:  Mr.  aBJDBNSON  and  Mr.  Wsias. 

HJi.  1074:  Mr.  Fish. 

HJi.  1143:  Mr.  Herman. 

HJ.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Sienholm.  Mr.  Huohes. 
Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Rboula.  Mr.  Aodarso,  Mr. 
Frenxel,  Mr.  BiAOQi.  Mr.  Ranobl.  Mir. 
Burton  of  CaUfornla.  Mr.  Brrman.  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

HJ.  Res.  76:  Mr.  Laoomarstwo.  Mr.  Oun- 
DRRSON.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall  Jr..  Mr. 

DONNRLLY.        Mr.        HAMMOWrHMlJl.        Mr. 

Stokbs,  Mr.  Albzandbr.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Youmo  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Bbvux,  Mr.  Acxerman.  Mr.  Chaitib. 
Mr.  Traxlbr,  Mr.  Srumw.  Mr.  Boaoo.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Yomra  of 
Bflasourl.  Mr.  Stdkb.  Mr.  ruamnj.  Mr.  Dbl- 
LUMS.  Mr.  CoRRY,  Mr.  Syhab.  Mr.  Ahiboht. 
Mr.  Furpo,  Mr.  Lrland.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Shtiibh.  Mr. 
Skebn,  Mr.  RoRunoN.  Mr.  Pdrsbll.  Mr. 
RORRRTS.  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  LomuNB.  and 
Mr.  Clingxb. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  ComrBBS.  Mr.  Dbllums. 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mlaslasippi.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Edoar.  Mr.  Ersubcb.  Mr. 
FOLEY.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ua*u,  Mr.  Wntm. 
Mr.  FURTBR.  Mr.  Cabhbt.  Mr.  Wotr,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  DbWoib,  Mr.  Pdbd  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  KAoai.  Mr.  Kbmt.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Lowby  of  Waahlngton.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Saao.  Mr.  NotaoN 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Dubbin.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Volk- 
MER.  and  Mr.  Mbazbk. 

H.J.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Mahtom.  Mr.  Scbumbb. 
Mr.  YouNO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Obaoi- 


SON,   Mr.   DuRRiN.   Mr.   Lagomarsino.   Mr. 
Wylie.  Ms.  Mikulsxi.  and  Mr.  Daur. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Niblson  of  Utah. 

H.  Con.  Res.  13:  Mr.  Betill.  Mr.  Chaitie. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Ros- 
BRTS.  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  SnJANoa.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Stangbland,  and  Mr.  Trazlbr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Mabtinbz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Hrptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Luken.  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Luken  and  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Kolrr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  BCrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Jacobs.  B<s. 
Kattub.  Mr.  Klbtzka.  Mr.  Kobtmayer.  Mr. 
Lbland,  Mr.  LUNDINR.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Owbns.  Mr.  Ranoeu  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Savact  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr.  Walgrbn. 

H.  Res.  13:  Mr.  Ford  of  Mlchlcan.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Dwybr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Vento,  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  AoDABBO.  Mr.  FRahk.  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Matroulbs. 

H.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Irrland.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
AcKRRMAN.  Mr.  Addarro.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Anam.  Mr.  Mar- 
mm.  Mr.  Siokbs.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Dizoh.  Mr. 
Mahtoh.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Dubbin. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
MoHsoN.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Moaklbt.  and 
Mr.  Wylie. 

H.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  AuCon,  Mr. 
Bbdell.  Mr.  BoNiOB  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
DoROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Kcxart  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Frobt,  Mr.  Gbjoknson,  Mr. 
Gbbbn,  Mr.  Howard.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Kas- 
TBHMEiBR.  Mr.  Lblard.  Mt.  McObath.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Moaklbt.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Ranobl.  Mr. 
Roono,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
ScHBUBR.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  I^vm  of  California. 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Dubbin.  Mr.  Obebbtar. 
Mr.  Martinrz.  Mr.  Carpbb.  Mr.  Lukxr.  and 
Mr.  Wise. 

H.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Cbockbtt.  Mr.  Maxkxy.  Mr.  Lcland,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Smtth 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr. 
Ranobi,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Ms.  Kaptub. 
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iLegitUMve  day  of  Monday,  February  IS,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President    pro    tempore    [Mr.    THint- 

MOHO]. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?— 
Genesis  18:14. 

Almighty  Ood  of  power  and  glory, 
that  question  addressed  by  You  to  the 
Patriarch  Abraham  answers  itself. 
Nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord. 
Jesus  acknowledged  this  when  he  de- 
clared "•  •  •  all  things  are  possible 
with  Ood."  Mark  10:27. 

The  question  and  its  answer  are 
timely  in  the  present  situation  as  na- 
tional leadership  confronts  what  ap- 
pears to  be  insoluble  problems.  Grant 
to  the  Senators,  gracious  Father,  the 
awareness  of  Your  availabUity  and  rel- 
evance to  the  imponderables  which 
challenge  them.  Help  them  to  under- 
stand that  they  do  not  impugn  their 
intelligence,  their  power,  their  compe- 
tence when  they  depend  upon  You  for 
wisdom.  Save  them  from  whatever 
would  deprive  them  of  Godly  guidance 
directing  them  to  Just  and  adequate 
solutions.  In  His  name  who  is  the 
Way.  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
ASSIST>^NT  MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chi^Iain  for  his  remarks. 
They  are  alwajrs  very  pungent  and  ap- 
propriate. Indeed,  the  message  of  what 
is  too  hard  for  us  is  good  for  me  to 
hear. 


VITIATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
FOR  SENATOR  SYMMS 

Mi.  SIMPSON.  Ur.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Stmms]  for  today  be  viti- 
ated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLSOiO.  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  10-mlnute  period  for  each  of 
the  leaders.  I  would  reserve  my  time.  I 
have  some  remarks  that  I  wiU  present 
in  a  few  moments,  but  we  do  have  spe- 
cial orders  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each  for  Senator  Thurmoho,  Senator 
Specter.  Senator  Pbozmirb,  Senator 
BoREM.  Senator  Prtor.  Senator 
Harkim,  and  Senator  Hart,  Senator 
Symms'  special  order  having  been  viti- 
ated under  the  previous  request. 

Following  the  special  order  Just 
identified,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  12:30  pjn.  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  S  minutes  each.  Follow- 
ing morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
automatically  resume  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation in  executive  session. 

I  defer  to  my  colleague,  my  cowhip 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader  and  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Crahstoh.  I  reserve 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  leader- 
ship time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
ASSISTANT  MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  working  with  Senator  Sncrsoa  on 
this  floor,  as  we  work  together  in 
many  places.  I  will  not  use  any  time 
but  I  will  reserve  it  for  Senator  Bybo 
if  he  wishes  to  use  It  later. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thomoiis]  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  INTERSTATE  COMPACTS 

Bfr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  continue  our  national  debate  on 
the  Federal  budget,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
issues  of  great  importance  which  we 
must  address  this  year.  One  such  issue 
is  the  safe  diBposal  of  commercially 
generated  low-level  nuclear  waste. 

My  concern  over  this  issue  rises  from 
three  distinct  bases:  First,  as  a  matter 
of  congressionally  enacted  policy: 
second,  as  chairman  of  the  conunittee 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  proposed 
interstate  compacts  dealing  with  such 


disposal:  and  third,  as  a  Senator  from 
one  of  only  three  States  with  active 
sites  for  the  burial  of  commercially 
generated  low-level  radioactive  waste. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  perspective,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  facility  oper- 
ated by  Chem-Nuclear  near  Barnwell. 
SC.  is  now  accepting  approximately  45 
percent  of  the  total  low-level  nuclear 
waste  generated  in  the  50  States.  Only 
two  other  States.  Washington  and 
Nevada.  Join  South  Carolina  in  provid- 
ing this  critical  disposal  service  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  these  States 
should  not  be  forced  to  carry  indefi- 
nitely the  entire  waste  disposal 
burden.  In  1980.  Congress  enacted  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act.  legislation  which  I  was  pleased  to 
help  shape  in  the  Senate.  This  act  es- 
tablished by  law  the  Federal  policy 
that  each  State— I  repeat.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—each State,  not  Just  the  three 
States  of  Nevada.  Washington,  and 
South  Carolina— is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding for  the  di^Msal  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  generated  within  its 
borders  and  that  low-level  radioactive 
waste  can  be  most  safely  and  efficient- 
ly managed  on  a  regional  basis.  At  the 
time  of  enactment,  it  was  contemplat- 
ed that  the  States  would  enter  into 
compacts  on  a  regional  basis  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  1980  act. 
The  objectives  were  to  achieve  a  much 
more  equitable  sharing  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  low-level  waste  diqxisal. 
eliminate  much  of  the  long-distance 
tranqiortation  of  such  waste,  and 
allow  the  States  to  exerdae  the  pri- 
mary reqwnsibility  for  such  waste  dis- 
posaL  Regrettably.  Mr.  President,  out- 
side of  the  regions  encompassing  the 
active  disposal  sites,  the  movement 
toward  implementation  of  the  1980  act 
has  been  exceedingly  slow. 

This  lack  of  progress  has  led  to  a  po- 
tential crisis  as  we  n4>idly  approach 
January  1,  1986.  the  date  after  which 
regions  with  congressionally  an>roved 
compacts  may  exclude  out-of-region 
waste  under  the  authority  of  the  1980 
act.  Naturally.  States  and/or  regions 
which  do  not  expect  to  have  estab- 
lished their  own  faculties  by  that  date, 
have  opposed  any  congresdonal  action 
which  may  result  in  denying  waste 
generators  within  their  borders  access 
to  a  disposal  facility.  As  a  result,  the 
several  low-level  waste  compacts 
which  were  submitted  to  the  98th 
Congress  were  not  approved,  and  the 
outlook  for  favorable  action  in  this 


•  Thij  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertion*  whidi  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Congress  is  dim.  unless  the  polltlcml 
stalemate  can  be  broken. 

Faced  with  the  very  real  possibility 
that  the  southeastern  interstate  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  management 
compact,  which  I  reintroduced  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  may  not  be  approved  this  year, 
steps  are  now  being  taken  at  the  State 
level  in  South  Carolina  to  close  the 
Barnwell  site  on  January  1.  1986.  Spe- 
cifically, the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  has  before  it  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  the  disposal  in  South 
Carolina  of  any  low-level  radioactive 
waste  after  the  \9W  exclusionary  date 
contained  in  the  1980  Policy  Act. 
Under  the  proposal,  which  has  recent- 
ly cleared  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  South  Carolina  House,  waste  gen- 
erated within  the  State  will  be  stored 
temporarily  at  sites  licensed  by  the 
State  depsirtment  of  health  and  envi- 
ronmental control. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  several  news  articles  describ- 
ing these  developments  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRs,  at  this  point. 

These  articles  are  captioned:  "Demo 
Caucus  Threatens  to  Close  Barnwell 
Dump,"  from  the  News  and  Courier. 
Charleston.  SC.  January  30.  1985; 
"House  Panel  Stands  Behind  Waste 
Compact,"  from  the  State,  February  7. 
1985:  "House  Committee  Backs  Bill  to 
Shut  Barnwell  Dump."  from  the 
State.  February  13. 1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  (SCI  News  and 

Courier.  Jan.  30. 19881 

DsMO  Caucus  THHSAnois  to  Clou 

Baknwkix  Dunr 

(By  Sandra  Bennett) 

Columbia.— The  Democratic  Caucus  of 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives gave  Congress  an  ultimatum  Tuesday. 

Congress  must  ratify  the  Southeast  Inter- 
state Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment Compact  by  Oct.  1,  1985.  or  the  sute 
will  be  closed  as  a  disposal  site. 

The  caucus  Utot.  a  similar  threat  by  Oov. 
Richard  W.  Riley  a  step  further  by  endors- 
ing legislation  introduced  in  the  House.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  give  the  state  a 
vehicle  for  closing  the  existing  disposal  site 
at  Barnwell  by  January  1984  If  Congress 
fails  to  act. 

At  a  news  conference  Tuesday,  caucus 
members  said  Riley  is  aware  of  the  terms  of 
the  legislation  but  has  not  yet  voiced  his 
opinion.  Several  members  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  attended  the  news  conference  In 
support  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

RUey.  In  his  State  of  the  State  Address 
earlier  this  month,  repeated  a  threat  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  close  the 
Barnwell  site  or  halt  uiu-estricted  access  to 
South  Carolina  as  a  nuclear  dumping 
ground. 

He  said  he  would  carry  out  the  threat  if 
Congress  failed  to  ratify  the  compact,  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  seven  other  states,  by  Jan.  1, 1986. 

"South  Carolina  cannot  continue  and  will 
not  continue  to  dispose  of  a  majority  of  the 
waste  generated  In  the  U.S.  without  regard 
to  the  long-term  impact  on  the  health,  wel- 
fare and  benefits  of  Its  citizens."  said  Rep. 


Robert  J.  Sheheen.  D-Kershaw.  Shebeen  is 
a  co-author  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  compact  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1983.  the  BamweU  dlapoaal  site 
was  to  continue  receiving  waste  from  out- 
side the  southeast  until  Dec.  SI.  1986. 

The  site  is  owned  by  the  state  and  operat- 
ed by  Chem-Nuelear  Systems  on  a  lease 
agreement. 

Prom  Jan.  1.  1966  to  1993  the  site  was  to 
continue  receiving  waste  only  from  within 
the  southeastern  region.  After  1993.  the 
other  southeastern  sUtes  would  each  take  a 
turn  accepting  low-level  nuclear  waste  from 
within  the  region,  thereby  relieving  South 
Carolina  for  a  time. 

Congress  failed  to  ratify  the  compact 
during  its  last  session  although  the  federal 
Low-Level  Nuclear  Waste  Management  Act 
of  1980  requires  it  to  approve  the  compacts 
as  they  are  implemented. 

"That  bill  is  again  pending  before  the  VA 
Congress,  but  many  tell  us  that  it  will  not 
pass  and  will  not  allow  the  southeastern 
region  to  Implement  its  compact  on  sched- 
ule," said  Sheheen. 

He  said  the  posiUon  is  unacceptable  to  the 
majority  of  South  Carolinians. 

Under  the  legislation  Introduced  by  the 
caucus,  only  South  Carolina  generators  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  would  be  author- 
ized to  temporarily  store  the  waste  on  the 
generation  sites. 

Rep.  Harriet  H.  Keyaerllng.  D-Beaufort.  a 
co-author  of  the  bill,  said  the  caucus  is  con- 
cerned about  protecting  the  South  Carolli|a 
generators. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mrs.  Keyaerllng  said 
the  caucus  is  less  concerned  about  Chem- 
Nudear.  The  caucus  has  learned  the  compa- 
ny plans  to  launch  a  campaign  to  extend 
the  terms  of  the  compact,  she  explained. 

Sheheen  added,  however,  that  the  caucus' 
quarrel  is  not  with  Chem-Nuclear.  but  with 
Congress.  He  praised  the  firm  for  doing  a 
responsible  job. 

"South  Carolina  has  done  more  than  its 
fair  share  in  the  past  and  took  a  reaponsilrie 
leadership  role  in  establishing  the  regional 
compact  for  the  southeastern  region."  said 
Sheheen. 

He  said  the  "VS.  Congress  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  burden  and  has  failed  to  shoul- 
der its  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
disposal  of  low-level  nuclear  waste  by  falling 
to  ratify  the  southeastern  compact" 

Sheheen  urged  citiaens  to  make  their 
views  Icnown  to  legislators  in  the  state  and 
in  Washington. 

Houss  Pakil  Staiiim  BKRnn>  Wasti 

Compact 

(By  Charles  Pope) 

FeiMilng  off  resistance  from  utilities  and 
Chem-Nuclear  Systems  Inc..  a  House  sub- 
committee Wednesday  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  bill  to  close  the  Barnwell  nuclear 
waste  dump  if  Congress  falls  to  ratify  a  re- 
gional waste  agreement  by  year's  end. 

The  vote  came  after  a  two-hour  hearing  in 
which  spokesmen  from  three  electric  utili- 
ties and  Chem-Nuclear,  which  operates  the 
sute-owned  Barnwell  County  dump,  warned 
that  public  and  environmental  hazards 
would  be  heightened— not  reduced— if  the 
bill  passes. 

"Currently  in  South  Carolina,  there  are 
more  than  330  licenses  issued  for  handling 
radioactive  substances."  said  Alan  Stalvey.  a 
Chem-Nuclear  lobbyist. 

"Ask  yourselves  which  is  safer— for  the 
low-level  waste  to  be  stored  at  these  multi- 
ple locations  under  perhaps  unsuitable  con- 
ditions ...  or  for  Chem-Nuclear  ...  to  dis- 


pose of  the  waste  properly  and  permanent- 
ly" 

Representatives  from  South  Carolina 
Dectric  A  Gas.  Duke  Power  and  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  companies  told  the  sub- 
committee that  dosing  the  Barnwell  dump 
cause  higher  rates,  because  it  would  cost 
considerably  more  to  send  radioactive  debris 
elsewhere  or  to  store  it  on-site. 

An  eCSStO  representative  estimated  the 
coat  to  be  $10  million,  though  be  said  not  all 
additional  expense  would  be  passed  to  cus- 
tomers. 

The  Barnwell  facility  is  «ie  of  two  sites  in 
the  country  where  low-level  nuclear  debris 
is  buried.  The  dump  annually  accepts  about 
46  percent  of  the  nation's  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste— roughly  1.3  million  cuUc  feet. 

About  66  percent  of  this  waste  comes  from 
nuclear  electric  generating  plants. 

South  Carolina  generators,  however,  con- 
tribute only  363.000  cubic  feet  annually,  and 
critics  argue  th^  state  shouldn't  accept  such 
a  dlsintiportionate  amount. 

But  Stalvey  said  if  the  site  ta  ckMed  before 
an  alternate  facility  opens,  hundreds  of  gen- 
erators will  be  forced  to  store  waste  on-site 
temporarily.  He  said  that  would  dangerous- 
ly stretch  the  state's  ability  to  monitor 
those  sites. 

Stalvey  and  other  Chem-Nuclear  officials 
who  testified  reiterated  the  company's  coo- 
tenUon  that  the  BamweU  site  is  state  of  the 
art  and  poses  no  health  or  environmental 
threat. 

"As  far  as  we  can  tell,  low-level  nuclear 
waste  does  not  pose  a  hazard."  Stalvey  said. 
"The  state  reaps  a  great  deal  of  beneflt 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  disposed  of  in  the 
state. 

"It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  where 
the  problem  is.  other  than  an  emotional 
one." 

But  Rep.  Bob  Sheheen.  D-Kershaw,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  subcommittee  Chair- 
man Thomas  Huff.  D- Aiken,  contested  Stal- 
vey's  statement. 

"How  can  you  say  that  low-level  nuclear 
waste  poses  no  threat?"  Sheheen  asked 

"Because  it's  well  monitored."  Stalvey 
said,  adding  that  it  poses  no  threat  after 
being  buried  at  BamweU. 

"If  that  is  the  case,  every  state  woxild  op- 
erate its  own  faclUty.  if  it  wasn't  a  prob- 
lem." Huff  said. 

Other  critics  discounted  Stalvey's  con- 
cerns about  short-term  storage,  arguing 
that  firm  action  must  be  taken  to  persuade 
Congress  to  ratify  the  Southeastern  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact 

The  compact  would  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  regional  burial  sites  for  radioactive 
wastes. 

Ratification  has  been  staUed  for  two 
years,  primarily  because  of  opposition  from 
Midwestern  and  Northeastem  lawmakers 
whose  states  have  no  compact  arrangement 
or  burial  facUlUes. 

"Unfortunately  for  aU  concerned,  the  time 
aUotted  for  compromise  has  passed."  said 
Pallmetto  Alliance  spokesman  Michael 
Lowe.  "The  time  for  coercion  has  come." 

The  bUl  before  the  S.C.  House  is  widely 
perseived  as  a  weapon  to  force  Congress  to 
ratify  the  compact. 

Though  he  supports  the  biU's  concept. 
Lowe  cautioned  the  subcommittee  that  any 
legislation  to  dose  the  site  must  t>e  carefuUy 
written  or  it  may  be  overturned  in  court. 

"Our  concern  with  this  legislation  is  its 
ablUty  to  survive  legal  chaUenge,  which  is 
sure  to  come  from  those  who  reap  profit  by 
dumping  radioactive  waste  in  our  state,"  he 
said.    "The    sheep's    clothing    donned    by 


Chem-Nudear  when  it  supported  the  com- 
pact .  .  .  wiU  soon  be  shed  to  reveal  Waste 
Management's  legal  wolves." 

Wsste  Mansgement  Inc..  Chem-Nudear's 
parent  company,  hss  said  it  wlU  fUe  suit  "if 
the  faculty's  vlabUlty  U  threatened." 

But  Stalvey  defended  Chem-Nudear's  in- 
tentions. 

"Chem-Nudear  Systems  operates  a  dispos- 
al site  in  BamweU  County  that  is  the  modd 
site  in  the  world,  and  It  poses  no  danger  to 
the  pubUc's  health  and  safety  or  to  the  envi- 
ronment" Stalvey  said. 

[Prom  the  SUte.  Feb.  13, 19861 

Houss  COMMRTB  BACKS  BUX  TO  SHUT 

BAXinvsLL  Dump 
(By  Sam  Hodges) 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  recom- 
mended approval  Tuesday  of  a  blU  that 
would  dose  the  BamweU  low-level  nudear 
waste  site  if  Congress  doesn't  ratify  a  re- 
gional waste-management  compact. 

The  committee  also  reported  favorably  on 
bills  that  would  aUow  a  non-physidan  to 
serve  as  state  commissioner  of  mental 
health  and  provide  uniform  pay  for  magis- 
trates. 

The  Southeast  Low-Levd  RadioacUve 
Waste  Management  Compact  would  have 
Southern  sUtes  taking  turns  in  accepting 
the  region's  low-level  nudear  waste  begin- 
ning in  1993.  UntU  then.  BamweU  would 
continue  as  the  main  receiving  site  in  the 
region. 

The  BaraweU  fadUty  is  the  major  com- 
mercial nudear  waste  dump  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country. 

Though  the  states  involved  have  agreed  to 
the  plan.  Congress  hss  faUed  to  ratify  it 
The  biU  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
was  introduced  by  House  Democrats  eager 
to  force  Congress  to  ratify  the  compact 

Under  the  bUl.  the  BamweU  site  would  be 
dosed  Jan.  1  if  Congress  doesn't  approve 
the  compact  by  Oct  1. 

"This  bUl  is  basicaUy  intended  to  make  a 
sUtement  to  Washington."  said  Rep. 
Thomas  Huff.  D-Alken.  "We  are  going  to 
take  a  step,  a  positive  step,  to  draw  this 
issue  to  a  h^uL" 

Chem-Nudear  Systems  Inc..  which  oper- 
ates the  BaraweU  site,  and  several  of  the 
comiMnles  that  generate  low-level  nudear 
waste  have  said  they  support  the  compact 
but  not  the  blU  that  threatens  to  dose  the 
BamweU  site. 

The  bUl  also  is  opposed  by  BamweU 
County  officials,  who  fear  damage  to  the 
local  economy. 

Gov.  Dtek  RUey  and  the  sUte's  congres- 
sional ddegatlon  also  have  vowed  to  seek 
the  dosing  of  the  BamweU  site  if  Congress 
doesnt  ratify  the  compact  soon. 

After  lengthy  debate,  the  committee  gave 
favorable  recommendation  to  a  biU  that  sets 
pay  for  magistrates  in  South  CsroUna  at 
634.600  yearly.  The  blU  also  provides  an 
extra  63.000  yearly  for  chief  magistrates. 

Currently,  the  pay  to  magistrates  varies 
widely  from  county  to  county. 

Funding  for  magistrates'  pay  would  be 
shsred  60-80  by  the  state  and  counties,  with 
the  state  money  coming  from  a  613  fee  for 
actions  in  msgistrate's  court. 

The  committee  also  gave  approval  to  a  blU 
that  would  let  a  non-physician  serve  as  state 
commissioner  of  mental  health. 

The  South  Carolina  Medical  Association 
hss  said  the  position  should  be  flUed  by  a  U- 
cenaed  physician. 

The  recommended  bUls  wlU  go  to  the  f uU 
House  for  debate. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
simple  words.  South  Carolina  is  taking 
steps  to  close  the  Barnwell  site,  with 
the  net  result  being  that  almost  half 
of  the  low-level  waste  generated  In 
this  country  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
in  some  other  manner. 

Such  a  closure  may  alarm  Euid  even 
disturb  waste  generators  and  officials 
of  States  without  disposal  facilities. 
However,  no  one  should  be  surprised  if 
either  South  Carolina.  Washington,  or 
Nevada,  or  all  three  States,  should 
decide  to  restrict  or  prohibit  further 
dimosal  within  their  boundaries.  The 
citizens  of  these  States  and  their  elect- 
ed representatives  are  understandably 
frustrated,  and  even  angry,  over  the 
lack  of  progress  on  this  issue. 

When  the  Policy  Act  was  passed  in 
1980,  the  expecUtlons  and  objectives 
were  that  by  January  1.  1986.  at  the 
latest,  all  States  would  have  assumed 
responsibility  for  low-level  waste  gen- 
erated within  their  borders,  either 
through  establishment  of  their  own 
disposal  site,  or  through  agreement 
with  another  State  with  a  disposal  fa- 
cility. Now.  over  5  years  later,  we  are 
told  that  It  is  virtually  impossible  for 
any  new  disposal  facilities  to  be  oper- 
ational by  January  1.  1986.  Conse- 
quently, residents  of  the  three  sited 
States  are  further  told  that  their 
States  must  continue  in  their  present 
roles  as  "the  answer"  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion's low-level  waste  problem  for  an 
undetennlned  time  in  the  future,  de- 
spite the  oongreasional  endorsed  policy 
of  regional  diaposaL 

Considering  the  nature  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  and  the  mystery  and 
fear  associated  with  "things  nuclear." 
it  ts  not  surprising,  that  there  is  resist- 
ance to  the  developmoit  of  new  dis- 
posal sites.  However,  we  should  all  be 
aware  that  these  wastes  are  derived 
from  very  important  activities  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 
Low-level  waste  conies  not  only  from 
the  generation  of  electricity,  but  also 
from  medical  therapy  and  various 
kinds  of  research,  which  benefit  us  aU. 
Clearly,  our  society  desires  the  boie- 
fits  associated  with  nuclear  power, 
medicine,  and  research.  However,  is  it 
not  utterly  unfair  for  States  within 
nonsited  regions  to  continue  genera- 
tion of  low-level  nuclear  waste  by 
products  at  rates  which  are  growing  5 
percent  per  year  without  regard  to  the 
waste  disposal  responsibility  imposed 
upon  them  by  virtue  of  the  1980 
Policy  Act? 

States  which  produce  significant 
quantities  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste,  and  refuse  to  take  meaningful 
steps  toward  their  own  means  of  dis- 
posal, are  frustrating  the  intention  of 
our  national  policy.  Apparently,  the 
generators  of  low-level  waste  in  those 
States  believe  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed an  unrestricted  right  to  produce 
evergrowing  quantities  of  waste  for  ul- 


timate '<««p««*i  in  someone  else's  back- 
yard. 

BCr.  President,  quite  clearly,  this  is 
not  what  Congress  or  the  SUtes  with 
active  disposal  sites  expected  when  the 
1980  Policy  Act  was  passed.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  the  sited  States  are 
fed  up  with  the  iack  of  progress  on 
this  issue?  Faced  with  attitudes  of  in- 
difference, insensitivity,  and  recalci- 
trance, is  it  at  all  surprising  that 
South  Carolina  officials  are  deter- 
mined to  take  drastic  action  if  neces- 
sary to  break  out  of  this  political  stale- 
mate and  throw  off  the  unfair  burden 
too  long  borne  by  them? 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Mr. 
President  As  I  observe  the  situation. 
South  Carolina  officials,  and  those 
representing  the  other  sited  States, 
have  beoi  more  than  willing  to  sit 
down  with  officials  from  nonsited 
States  and  other  interested  parties  in 
a  good  faith,  determined  effort  to  find 
a  reasonable  solution  to  this  dilonma. 
Indeed,  such  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Oovemors  Asso- 
ciation and  in  other  contexts.  Those 
discussions  may  yet  bear  fruit  in  a  for- 
mula which  will  facilitate  congression- 
al approval  of  the  several  pending 
interstate  annpacts  for  the  diqMsal  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste.  Certainly, 
that  is  my  hope  and  the  objective  that 
I  intend  to  diligently  pursue.  However. 
I  would  '■mpha^tM',  Mr.  President,  that 
the  States  must  be  the  central  players 
in  this  negotiating  process.  The  dimos- 
al  of  low-level  waste  is  a  State  reqxm- 
sibility— I  repeat,  a  State  reqwnsibfl- 
ity— and  I  shall  firmly  OK>ose  any  Fed- 
eral solution,  particularly  with  reject 
to  po8t-1986  access  to  the  three  oper- 
ating sites,  unless  it  has  the  concur- 
rence of  the  States  involved.  Any 
other  approach  would  be  unfair  and 
an  unwarranted  intrusion  into  State 
prerogatives  and  responsibilities. 

At  the  same  Ume.  I  am  deeply  eon- 
cemed  about  the  chilly  reception 
which  these  efforts  at  reasonable  oom- 
prtnnise  seem  to  be  getting  in  some 
quarters.  Uncooperative  attitudes  of 
this  sort  only  serve  to  aggravate  the 
situation  and  polarise  the  differences 
between  the  sited  and  nonsited  re- 
gions. Resolution  of  the  low-level 
waste  problon  should  not  necessitate 
its  accomplishment  through  hostile 
and  adversarial  proceedings.  We  must 
make  up  our  mln***  now  to  aggressive- 
ly and  seriously  pursue  a  reasonable 
solution  to  this  nuclear  dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  with  Jurisdiction  over  Inter- 
state compacts.  I  plan  to  make  every 
effort  to  promptly  achieve  consent  to 
those  compacts  which  now  await  ap- 
provaL  It  is  imperative  that  all  Mem- 
bers in  both  Houses  of  Congress  real- 
ize the  significance  of  this  issue,  as 
weU  as  what  may  hang  in  the  balance. 
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should  we  fall  to  act  In  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  announcing  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  hold  new  hearings  on 
this  matter  beginning  on  March  8. 
with  the  objective  of  delineating  Issues 
which  must  be  resolved,  and  proposed 
solutions,  in  order  that  the  committee 
may  soon  thereafter  report  compact 
consent  legislation  to  the  Senate.  I 
urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  respective  Governors 
and  other  appropriate  State  officials 
concerning  those  low-level  waste  Issues 
as  to  which  there  remains  substantial 
disagreement.  It  is  essential  that  we 
act  now  to  take  this  extremely  Inequi- 
table burden  off  the  three-sited 
States.  Implement  the  1980  act.  and 
move  forward  with  a  responsible  solu- 
tion to  this  critical  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  Just  want  to  say  in 
closing-  that  the  State  of  Nevada,  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  are  the  only  three 
States  that  are  taking  this  low-level 
nuclear  waste.  My  State  is  determined 
it  will  not  continue  to  take  this  waste. 
It  is  taking  45  percent  of  aU  of  this 
waste  from  the  whole  Nation.  And 
they  are  going  to  close  the  site.  And 
where,  then,  are  all  the  rest  of  the 
States  going  to  sent  their  waste  from 
hospitals  and  all  other  places  where 
this  waste  is  generated? 

Steps  must  be  taken.  The  1980  act 
provided  for  that  but  the  States  have 
done  nothing.  They  must  want  to  con- 
tinue to  put  it  on  these  three  States 
and  this  is  unfair  and  we  no  longer  are 
going  to  continue  to  stand  for  this. 

I  want  the  Congress  to  know  how 
these  three  States  feel.  My  State  Is  al- 
ready working  on  legislation  to  close 
the  site.  Then  what  are  nonslted 
States  that  are  generating  so  much 
waste  going  to  do?  They  better  get 
busy  and  act  now,  otherwise  those 
States  and  their  officials  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  a  very  serious  problem. 

Again.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  urge  their  Governors.  Rep- 
resentatives, and  other  officials  to 
take  action  on  this  matter  and  get 
these  compacts  in  shape  and  let  us 
pass  these  compacts,  so  this  waste  can 
be  handled  on  a  regional  basis. 

In  the  Southeast  Region.  I  believe 
there  are  about  eight  States,  and  they 
have  entered  into  a  compact,  but  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  objecting 
to  enactment  of  that  regional  compact 
because  they  say  they  have  no  place  to 
put  their  waste.  They  have  had  time 
to  do  it  and  have  not  done  it. 

Therefore,  we  are  taking  steps  to 
protect  our  State.  We  have  been  gen- 
erous, we  have  been  lenient,  and  we 
have  done  all  we  could  to  accommo- 
date the  Nation  by  taking  45  percent 
of  this  waste  but  no  longer  will  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  continue  to 
take  this  waste. 


We  think  all  the  States  ought  to 
bear  their  proper  burden,  and.  we  urge 
them  to  enter  into  the  compacts  at 
once  and  get  these  compacts  here  and 
pass  them.  Then  each  State  can  take 
It  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  an- 
other State  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  throughout  the  regions,  and  in 
this  way,  no  one  State  will  be  penal- 
ized and  overburdened. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senators  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  assistant  majority  leader  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  you 
have  heard  the  remarks  of  our  senior 
colleague,  our  most  respected  col- 
league in  this  body,  Senator  Thub- 
MOHS,  and  I  think  you  and  I  will  agree 
and  those  who  are  in  the  Chamber  will 
agree  that  we  would  hunch  that  he 
does  feel  strongly  about  this  issue.  I 
know  this  Senator  and  when  he  q)eaks 
with  that  kind  of  seal  and  enthusiasm 
he  indeed  feels  strongly  about  it. 

It  is  an  area  that  I  have  been  atten- 
tive to  since  my  time  here  because  I 
chair  the  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear 
Regulation.  Through  the  fine  support 
and  assistance  of  this  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  we  have  held 
low-level  waste  compact  hearings  in 
the  State  of  Washington  and  other  lo- 
cations. 

And  I  pledge  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  I  will  help.  He 
has  made  some  powerful  comments, 
very  true  comments.  It  has  to  do  with 
basic  fairness  and  we  must  resolve  it 
and  we  must  resolve  the  dilemma. 

It  is  fascinating.  Everyone  wants  to 
do  something  about  it  but  no  one 
wants  the  stuff.  ESventually.  jrou  have 
to  take  the  stuff  whether  it  is  high 
level  or  low  level  or  else  you  get  rid  of 
the  generators  and  that  is  nuclear 
medicine  and  commercial  nuclear 
power  and  some  of  those  things  we 
seem  to  have  a  dependence  upon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  very  much. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President. 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  for  the  remariu  he  Just  made. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming is  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  his  expressed 
cooperation  in  this  matter. 

I  do  feel  it  is  an  urgent  matter,  that 
action  must  be  taken  because  the 
whole  Nation  will  have  problems  If 
action  is  not  taken  here. 

If  all  three  of  these  States  close 
down  their  nuclear  waste  sites,  what  is 
going  to  happen  over  the  Nation? 
Something  has  to  be  done  and  done 
immediately. 


So  I  ivge  the  States,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  urge  their 
Governors  and  others  to  get  busy  and 
enter  into  these  compacts  at  once  and 
let  us  get  this  matter  resolved. 

Again  I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  how 
much  time  is  remaining  of  the  majori- 
ty leadership? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  May  I  spend  a  por- 
tion of  that  with  my  remarks  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  next  order  on  the 
special  orders. 


FARM  CREDIT 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  reflect,  if  I  may.  for  a  moment  on 
what  we  have  heard  In  these  last  days 
with  the  high  drama  of  farm  issues. 

I  have  been  listening,  and  I  have 
been  startled  at  the  snatches  of  parti- 
sanship that  have  entered  the  fray, 
and  that  does  not  serve  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  not  the  Re- 
publicans that  got  them  here:  it  was 
not  the  Democrats  that  got  them  here. 
Both  parties  did  a  beautiful  Job  of  get- 
ting them  to  this  point  In  the  last  52 
years. 

So  I  hope  we  might  keep  that  in  per- 
spective. I  Just  think  of  a  quote  from 
the  Wall  Street  Joiunal  editorial  of 
last  week.  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Issues.  But 
part  of  it  is  very  cogent.  I  think.  It 
said  this: 

As  with  other  primary  prodtioen.  they 
rode  high  on  Inflation.  They  were  sdvlaed 
by  their  economists  apd  bankers  to  leverace 
themselves  to  the  hilt  during  those  glory 
years.  Bold  younc  farmers  boucbt  more 
equipment,  rented  or  bought  more  land  and 
dreamed  dreams  of  becoming  multimillion- 
aires. Some  even  succeeded  before  the  party 
ended. 

But  the  party  had  to  end. 

I  come  from  farm  country  in  Wyo- 
ming. I  represented  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  when  I  prac- 
ticed law  in  Cody.  WY. 

In  the  door  they  would  come:  very 
bright-looking,  young  people  who  had 
tried  other  things  in  life,  but  had  now 
decided  to  go  into  farming  for  a  living. 

As  we  closed  those  loans  at  40  bucks 
a  crack,  my  partner  and  I  finally  tired 
of  that  after  about  a  year  because  we 
realized  the  people  sitting  In  front  pf 
us  did  not  know  what  they  were  get- 
ting into  in  any  way.  They  would  sign 
a  note  that  was  five  pages  long  with  a 
due  date  of  2036,  and  I  would  say,  "Do 
you  know  what  is  in  that?"  He  said. 
"Yes.  I  think  so."  I  said  "I  don't  think 
you  do.  You  know  what  that  does  to 
you?"  "Yes.  I  know  that,  but  I  didn't 
want  to  work  in  the  oil  patch  any- 
more: I  want  to  farm.  I  want  to  be  a 
farmer.  I  want  to  buy  equipment.  I 
want  to  go  down  the  road  and  get  that 
overhead  cab  tractor  with  a  fan  in  it 


because  I  have  allergies  and  I  am 
going  to  do  that  stuff.  I  am  going  to  do 
that.  I  am  going  to  get  into  this 
game." 

So,  they  would  sign  them  up.  and 
then  we  would  turn  to  the  Farmers 
Home  person  and  say.  "How  come  you 
took  those  people  over  the  Jumps?" 
They  would  say,  "We've  got  to  get  rid 
of  81  grand  before  November  1,  Simp- 
son, that's  why." 

That  is  part  of  how  we  got  here— 
now  because  when  the  good  farmer 
needs  his  money  now  we  find  that 
some  of  the  duds  have  sucked  up  all 
the  capital.  That  is  Just  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  find  ourselves  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

Farmers  depend  on  other  people's 
money  to  keep  themselves  in  btisiness. 
One  farmer  plus  one  banker  plus  one 
tractormaker  plus  one  fertilizer  manu- 
facturer feeds  75  people.  And  using 
that  broadest  of  definitions  agricul- 
ture accounted  then  for  22  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

Yet  something  is  sick  when  you  put 
60  billion  bucks  into  farming  in  5  years 
and  then  more  farmers  went  out  of 
business  in  that  period  than  during 
the  Depression.  Something  is  sick.  And 
those  of  us  in  this  place  know  that 
that  is  true  because  in  1935  there  were 
6.8  million  farmers:  today  there  are  2.4 
million  farmers.  So  here  they  are. 
They  are  heavy  borrowers  and  big  ex- 
porters. Because  of  the  two  snags  that 
remain  in  the  economic  recovery— the 
huge  deficits  of  the  budget  feeding 
high  interest  rates  that  Just  over- 
whelm them  and  the  strong  dollar 
that  overwhelms  their  exports— farm- 
ers have  been  hit  especially  hard,  and 
that  is  tragic  and  we  all  know  that. 
But  that  is  not  known  Just  to  Demo- 
crats. It  is  known  to  Republicans  also. 

During  the  Ag  export  boom  in  the 
seventies  from  $7  billion  in  1970  to  $41 
billion  in  1980,  the  character  of  Ameri- 
can farming  changed  totally.  It 
became  a  growth  Industry,  with  the 
crucial  feature  being  an  enormous 
runup  In  the  price  of  land— agricul- 
ture's basic  asset. 

So  we  saw  the  price  of  an  acre  of 
land  go  from  $300  to  $1,700,  and  in  the 
heartland  in  the  Com  Belt  It  went  as 
high  as  4,000  bucks  an  acre.  Yet  the 
amount  of  income  produced  by  a  typi- 
cal farm  is  about  2  percent  of  the 
farm's  market  value.  But  during  the 
seventies  it  went  to  8  percent  because 
of  the  appreciating  value  of  the  land 
and  farming  became  a  monster  which 
demanded  continued  growth  in  earn- 
ings which  were  then  plowed  back  into 
higher  land  prices,  and  there  it  went. 

And  the  banker  went  down  the  road 
at  Christmastime  and  said.  "You 
know,  you  need  some  new  things  out 
here.  We  are  here  to  serve  you.  Jump 
in  and  get  wet  all  over."  which  they 
then  did  with  gusto. 

And  now.  what  a  fascinating  thing  to 
watch.  The  bankers  do  not  want  them 


now.  but  they  want  us  to  do  it.  The 
bankers  wanted  them  when  they  could 
pay  the  big,  heavy  Interest.  When 
they  cannot  do  it  now.  they  say  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  "Here.  Here 
is  a  deal  for  you.  You  take  them.  We 
loved  them  when  they  had  the 
scratch.  Now  that  they  don't  have  the 
scratch,  you  take  them." 

So  between  1971  and  1979  the  total 
value  of  American  farms  increased  by 
465  billion  bucks.  And  to  maintain 
that  average  8  percent  rate  of  return, 
farm  income  had  to  rise  $37  billion  a 
year  in  real  terms  to  make  any  income. 
Instead,  what  h«>pened.  the  exports 
went  down  and  the  interest  rates  went 
up— the  prescription  for  disaster. 

But  let  me  Just  share  this  with  you. 
Mr.  President,  and  try  to  conclude  my 
remarks.  According  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 83  percent  of  the  total  farm 
debt  Is  owed  by  29  percent  of  the 
farmers  with  above-average  debt/asset 
ratio.  Over  two-thirds  of  these  fann- 
ers, about  300,000.  have  debts  equal  to 
40  i}ercent  of  the  value  of  their 
farms— the  point  at  which  farmers  pay 
out  more  in  interest  than  they  earn 
from  crops  and  anything  we  do  will 
not  help  some  of  them.  Anything  we 
do  wlU  not  help. 

So  here  we  are— $15  billion  into  agri- 
culture for  1985  and  nothing  shows  for 
that. 

And  then,  here  are  the  poor  old  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  who  are 
stuck.  It  is  rather  a  bizarre  combina- 
Uon.  First,  the  taxpayers  pay  for 
excess  production.  Production  is  en- 
couraged by  a  dawtllng  array  of  pro- 
grams and  Federal  benefits.  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  price-support 
loans,  Income^upport  target  prices, 
subsidized  Insurance  against  crop 
losses,  subsidized  FArmers  Home  Loan 
Administration  credit,  and  we  have  a 
battery  of  14.000  people  that  go  about 
the  United  States  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Soil  and  Conserratitm  Service  to 
increase  production,  to  help  them  in- 
crease production,  and  that  is  another 
reason  as  to  how  we  got  here. 

Then.  next,  we  pay  to  cut  produc- 
tion, which  is  even  more  bizarre.  And 
that  is  done  through  supply  controls, 
and  acreage  reductions,  and  paid  land 
diversions  and  PIK— which  is  also 
termed  "PIK-pocket"  in  other  areas  of 
reality. 

Finally,  the  taxpayers  then  get  the 
marvelous  opportunity  to  subsidize 
the  exports  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
because  the  first  two  activities  I  Just 
described  have  artificially  raised  farm 
prices  above  world  mai^et  and  they 
cannot  compete. 

Now,  that  is  where  we  are  in  Amer- 
ica. But  I  do  think  we  could  get  away 
from  some  of  the  dazzling  drivel  that 
we  have  heard  with  regard  to  who  is 
doing  who  in.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats have  always  responded  to  the 
farmer,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 
No  tricks  to  see  who  can  look  better. 


The  people  of  America  are  tired  of 
seeing  whether  the  Democrats  can  do 
a  niunber  on  this  or  the  Republicans. 
They  Just  think  we  ought  to  deal  with 
It. 

What  we  ought  to  remember.  I 
think,  in  the  middle  of  this  all— is  that 
we  think  about  the  guy  with  the  Osh- 
kosh  B'Gosh  overalls  going  out  into 
the  sunset,  you  know,  going  down  the 
pike,  and  that  is  tragic  enough.  Let  us 
think  though  about  the  fact  that  the 
biggest  amount  of  the  bucks  went  to 
the  fattest  cats  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  that  is  where  this  stuff 
went.  That  is  where  your  money  went. 
The  largest  9.2  percent  of  wheat 
farmers  received  42  percent  of  the  de- 
ficiency payments.  That  is  50-grand 
each  on  deficiency  payments,  except 
tmder  PIK  they  waived  it  so  you  could 
really  dig  down  in. 

For  1983  com,  the  largest.  12.8  per- 
cent received  40  percent  of  the  pay- 
ment. For  cotton,  only  7.6  percent  of 
the  farmers  had  1.000  or  more  acres 
but  received  33  percent  of  the  Jack. 
And  for  rice,  only  9  percent  of  the 
farmers  received  29  percent  of  the 
payments.  And  that  is  where  we  are. 

So  in  the  areas  I  play  with— immi- 
gratiim,  and  nuclear  regulation,  and 
veterans— I  have  learned  in  this  place 
that  you  either  xwss  something  or  kill 
something  with  a  fine  blend  of  guilt, 
fear,  anotlon.  or  racism.  So  let  us  get 
that  stuff  out  on  the  table  and  then 
deal  with  the  reality  of  the  situation 
instead  of  watching  giiys  grab  a  micro- 
phone and  Just  kind  of  slaver  on  it  and 
try  to  get  everybody  all  Jtiiced  up  and 
then  it  takes  thoughtful  Republicans 
and  Democrats  to  come  along  behind 
and  clean  up  after  them. 

So  why  do  we  not  do  that,  try  to  be 
responsible?  We  have  680  million 
bucks  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ready  to  cough  up  and  there  is 
more  there  and  we  can  do  It  adminis- 
tratively and  we  will  do  it.  and  Demo- 
crats will  do  it.  and  R^TUblicans  will 
do  it,  and  we  might  even  have  to  take 
a  crack  at  the  sugar  beets  in  Wycnning. 
But  I  hope  everybody  will  be  paying 
attention. 
I  thank  the  Chair  very.  very.  much. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Smator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spbctb]  is  recog- 
nized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15 

minutes. 


S.  486— NATIONAL    VIOLENT 

CRIME  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZA- 
■nON  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  for  the  au- 
thorization of  substantial  funding  to 
fight    violent    crime    in    the    United 
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states.  This  bill  and  the  accompanying 
tables  are  based  upon  hearings  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  my  experience 
as  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  work  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

The  essence  of  this  proposal  is  to 
spend  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
on  domestic  defense,  which  would 
amount  to  approximately  $10  billion  a 
year  over  the  next  10  years  for  a  total 
outlay  of  $100  billion,  with  a  goal  of 
reducing  violent  crime  in  this  country 
by  some  50  percent. 

The  cost  of  crime  each  year  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  alone  exceeds  $100  bil- 
lion, and  when  pain,  suffering,  and 
psychological  duress  are  considered, 
the  cost  of  crime  In  this  tountry  ex- 
ceeds $500  billion  each  year.  On  the 
basis  of  my  experience  over  the  past 
26  years,  including  my  work  as  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  in  the  defense  field, 
and  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  am  convinced  that  If  we 
attack  crime  systematicaUy.  we  can 
reduce  violent  crime  very  materially  in 
this  country. 

Not  a  day  goes  by,  Mr.  President,  In 
virtually  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
In  the  United  States,  without  a  report 
of  violent  crime  by  someone  who  is  on 
probation,  on  parole,  or  on  bail  await- 
ing trial.  We  know  from  documented 
sources  and  statistics  that  70  percent 
of  the  violent  crimes  in  this  country 
are  committed  by  10  percent  of  the 
criminals,  and  they  are  career  crimi- 
nals. 

On  December  22,  1984— approxi- 
mately 2  months  ago— the  Nation  was 
rocked  by  the  incident  on  a  New  York 
City  subway  involving  Bemhard 
Ooetz.  There  has  been  great  public 
clamor  over  this  incident,  and  there 
has  been  tremendous  support  for  what 
Bemhard  Ooetz  did  in  that  subway. 
But  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  real  lesson  from  that  in- 
cident is  that  the  American  public  has 
lost  confidence  in  law  enforcement  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  American 
public  has  lost  confidence  in  the  abili- 
ty of  government  to  provide  law  and 
order  and  Justice.  Our  response  to  the 
Ooetz  incident  should  be  to  reconsider 
our  response  to  crime  in  the  streets 
and  to  fashion  a  system  which  does,  in 
fact,  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  pay  for  a  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  which  works.  The 
State  of  California,  which  authored 
proposition  13  and  the  tax  revolt,  re- 
cently has  passed  two  referenda  au- 
thorizing bonds  for  prison  construc- 
tion. This  evidences  the  fact  that  even 
among  those  who  are  most  concerned 
about  government  expenses,  there  is  a 
willingness  to  allocate  funds  to  deal 
with  the  serious  problem  of  crime  con- 
trol. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
President,  substantial  initiatives  have 


been  undertaken  to  attempt  to  make 
the  District  a  model  city,  with  funds 
being  allocated  for  realistic  rehabilita- 
tion where  rehabilitation  is  possible. 
Although  studies  show  that  the  moat 
hardened  criminals  are  not  subject  to 
rehabilitation,  rehabilitation  remains 
viable  for  Juveniles,  first  offenders, 
and  even  some  second  offenders. 

To  the  extent  that  it  Is  possible  to 
achieve  such  rehabilitation,  resources 
ought  to  be  allocated  accordingly.  To 
the  extent  that  rehabilitation  Is  not 
realistic— where  we  deal  with  career 
criminals— then.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  only  alternative  is.  In  effect,  to 
throw  away  the  key.  and  give  career 
criminals  life  sentences  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  the  rest  of  society. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today.  Mr.  President,  is  a  modification 
on— and  I  think  an  Improvement 
over— Senate  bill  889,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress.  I  fully  re- 
alize that  this  year,  1985.  in  the  face 
of  the  budgetary  concerns  and  the  ef- 
forts at  deficit  reduction,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  fashion  new  Federal  expendi- 
tures, however  necessary  and  cost-ef- 
fective they  may  be. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  long-term  process  educating  the 
American  public  about  wajn  that  gov- 
ernment can  successfully  deal  with 
violent  crime.  While  this  legislation 
doubtless  faces  a  gloomy  prospect  at 
this  precise  moment,  there  wlU  come  a 
day— and  I  am  optimistic  that  It  will 
be  a  day  in  the  not  too  distant 
future— when  we  recognize  that  action 
of  this  tj^pe  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
Juvenile  rehabilitation  and  speedy 
trial,  if  we  are  to  get  people  off  bail 
who  are  committing  new  offenses,  if 
we  are  to  educate  Judges  to  impose 
tough  sentences  on  tough  criminals, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  sufficient  JaU 
space  in  our  country  to  incarcerate  the 
career  criminals  who  commit  so  many 
violent  crimes. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  President, 
would  provide  for  200,000  additional 
Jail  cells.  Estimates  from  experts  at  a 
series  of  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings have  disclosed  that  there  are  Vh 
proximately  200,000  to  400.000  career 
criminals  in  the  United  States.  Hard- 
ened criminals,  however,  are  being  re- 
leased from  Jails  without  serving  their 
sentences,  because  there  is  insufficient 
space  in  the  Jails:  Judges  are  not  sen- 
tencing convicts  who  ought  to  go  to 
prison,  because  there  is  insufficient 
space;  parole  boards  are  releasing  pris- 
oners prematurely,  because  there  is  in- 
sufficient space;  parolees  who  violate 
their  parole  are  not  being  incarcerated 
because  there  is  insufficient  space;  and 
probation  violators  are  not  being  rein- 
carcerated because  there  is  insuffi- 
cient space. 

Violent  crime.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  exacts  more  public  pain  and 
has  a  greater  long-term  impact  on  the 


United  States  than  any  other  single 
issue  with  which  the  Congress  deals. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  polls  regularly  indicate 
that  crime  is  the  No.  1  concern  of  the 
American  public. 

The  proposal  I  make  today  would  re- 
spond to  that  clearly  evidenced  con- 
cern by  devoting  substantial  Federal 
funding  to  the  attack  on  violent  crime. 
It  would  direct  1  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  for  "domestic  defense"  with 
a  goal  of  cutting  violent  crime  in  this 
country  by  50  percent. 

We  appropriate  additional  billions 
for  necessary  foreign  defense.  But  sta- 
tistics show  that  In  1983.  murders  in 
the  United  States  claimed  19.310  vic- 
tims—1  every  27  minutes— compared 
to  a  few  hundred  for  all  our  foreign 
enemies.  In  1983.  when  241  Marines 
tragically  lost  their  lives  in  Lebanon,  a 
national  outcry  forced  an  immediate 
reevaluation  of  our  policy.  Yet.  here  at 
home,  when  murders  claimed  nearly 
100  times  that  number  in  1983.  still  no 
serious  reforms  were  Implemented  in 
our  criminal  Justice  system.  Nor  was 
there  a  national  outcry:  instead,  we 
meekly  accepted  the  staggering  death 
toU. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  concerted 
attack  on  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States.  My  Judgment  is  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  prepared  to 
pay  for  an  attack  on  violent  crime  If  it 
is  well-conceived  and  well-executed. 

The  proposal  which  is  advanced  here 
today  would  attack  the  problem  of  vio- 
lent crime  on  aU  levels:  To  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  tough  sentencing  by 
trial  Judges;  to  provide  correctional  fa- 
cilities where  there  can  be  realistic  re- 
habilitation efforts  for  adult  offenders 
on  their  first  and  second  offenses  so 
that  we  do  not  turn  out  functional 
Illiterates  without  skills,  who.  not  sur- 
prisingly, return  to  a  life  of  crime;  and. 
where  we  have  career  criminals,  in 
effect,  to  throw  away  the  key  where 
there  are  multiple  convictions  by  the 
same  individual. 

The  program  would  also  be  directed 
at  breaking  the  crime  cycle  of  the  Ju- 
venile offender,  where  a  Juvenile  is  a 
delinquent  at  6  or  7,  a  truant  at  8,  into 
vandalism  at  10.  robbery  at  15.  and 
armed  robbery  and  murder  at  17. 

The  objective  of  this  program- and  I 
think  its  Importance— is  to  cut  violent 
crime  by  50  percent,  primarily  by  di- 
recting greater  attention  to  career 
criminals.  According  to  best  estimates, 
there  are  approximately  200,000 
career  criminals  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  If  we  could  separate 
them  from  society,  I  think  we  could 
actually  reduce  violent  crime  by  50 
percent. 

The  United  States  now  suffers  foiir 
times  more  violent  crime,  per  capita, 
than  In  1945,  and  20  to  100  times  more 
than  other  industrial  democracies. 
Random  violence  afflicts  1  in  10  Amer- 


ican households  every  year,  serious 
crime.  1  in  every  5.  The  total  loss  to 
our  society  reaches  more  than  $100 
billion  a  year. 

Domestic  criminals  have  succeeded 
where  foreign  armies  failed.  They 
have  terrorized  not  only  millions  of 
victims,  but  all  Americans,  denying 
our  constitutional  rights  and  our  in- 
alienable birthright  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  According  to  repeated  polls  ■ 
of  public  opinion,  Americans  worry 
more  about  crime  than  anything 
except  economic  distress.  Not  even  the 
Soviet  threat  is  viewed  as  more  seri- 
ous. 

Most  violent  felonies  are  premeditat- 
ed crimes  for  profit,  committed  with- 
out passion  or  provocation  against 
strangers  by  repeat  offenders  whose 
chosen  livelihood  is  to  prey  on  the  vul- 
nerable. Although  an  arrest  is  made  in 
only  one  felony  in  five,  most  of  these 
career  criminals  eventually  are  arrest- 
ed repeatedly,  even  if  for  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  scores  or  hundreds  of 
their  crimes. 

Once  taken  into  our  criminal  Justice 
system,  however,  career  criminals 
often  evade  Justice  as  effectively  as 
they  did  arrest  in  other  Instances.  Dis- 
missals, delays,  plea  bargains.  Judge- 
shopping,  unrealistic  bail,  lenient  sen- 
tencing, early  parole,  crowded  prisons. 
ins\if ficlent  Job  training,  enforced  idle- 
ness, and  many  other  problems  com- 
bine to  nullify  law,  blunt  deterrence, 
and  undermine  public  safety.  Ustially, 
career  criminals  are  back  on  the  street 
soon,  if  not  immediately.  Even  career 
robbers  sent  to  prison  serve,  on  the  av- 
erage, less  than  5  years.  Many  serve 
only  a  few  months. 

In  short,  as  the  President  has  said, 
the  problem  is  a  breakdown  in  the 
system.  The  solution  is  simply  to  reori- 
ent it:  treat  serious  defendants  serious- 
ly. Since  career  criminals,  though  com- 
prising less  than  10  percent  of  all  per- 
sons arrested,  commit  more  than  60 
percent  of  aU  offenses,  they  warrant 
our  greatest  efforts.  From  Investiga- 
tion to  release,  violent  career  criminals 
shoiUd  be  singled  out  for  highly  con- 
centrated attention  and  rapid,  realistic 
disposition  by  all  concerned.  That  is 
not  improper  selective  prosecution. 
Just  commonsense.  If  uncommon,  prac- 
tice. 

Violent  crime  for  profit  truly  can  be 
cut  in  half  as  proposed  in  1973  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Standards  and  Ooals.  What  is  re- 
quired is  a  crash  effort  to  focus  far 
greater  resources  far  more  narrowly 
on  correcting  the  specific  deficiencies 
that  prevent  the  system  from  inci«aci- 
tating  the  truly  dangerous  criminals. 


Ten  years  ago.  the  reduction  would 
have  taken  only  5  years;  now  it  may 
take  10. 

The  program  involves  spending  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  on 
strengthening  domestic  defense 
against  violent  crime  by  increasing 
Federal  manpower  and  improving 
State  criminal  Justice  systems,  which 
would  stm  handle  over  90  percent  of 
the  violent  crime  caseload.  The  Feder- 
al budget  allocation  for  criminal  Jus- 
tice would  rise  from  $6.5  to  $16.2  bil- 
lion out  of  $973  billion.  The  $16.2  bU- 
lion  comprises  a  small  fraction  of  the* 
projected  Pentagon  budget  of  $314  bfl- 
lion  for  the  same  year.  Indeed,  an  in- 
crease of  $9.7  billion  in  1986  for  fight- 
ing violent  crime  compares  with  the 
addition  of  $29  billion  for  defense. 

Cutting  serious  crime  in  half  would 
cut  the  annual  cost  of  crime  in  half, 
saving  $50  billion.  Adding  a  few  billion 
per  year  would  not  only  save  $50  bO- 
llon  per  year,  but  would  also  make  the 
other  99  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
buy  billions  more  value.  In  short,  the 
program,  while  it  requires  modest  in- 
vestment up  front,  would  more  than 
pay  for  itself  within  a  few  years.  More- 
over, it  can  be  phased  in  graduaUy  as 
revenues  automatically  rise  as  the 
economy  recovers. 

On  January  17.  1985.  the  Congres- 
sional Crime  Caucus,  of  irtiich  I  am  co- 
chairman,  heard  startling  testimony 
on  the  breakdown  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  Criminals  are  waging  war 
in  our  urban  centers  and  i4>pe«r  to  be 
winning  the  battle  against  our  crimi- 
nal Justice  system.  In  New  York  City, 
for  example,  the  crime  statistics  are 
staggering— only  5  percent  of  all  rob- 
bery complaints  result  in  JaU  sen- 
tences and  only  2  percent  of  all  felony 
complaints  result  in  prison  sentences. 
Also,  only  23  percent  of  those  arrested 
for  robbery  actually  serve  Jail  time. 

That  hearing  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Bemhard  Ooetz  ineident.  where 
we  saw  a  foreshadowing  of  the  unac- 
ceptable consequences  of  a  loss  of 
public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our 
criminal  Justice  system  to  provide  law, 
order,  and  Justice.  We  must  never 
allow  citizens  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  But  in  so  pronounc- 
ing, we  must  also  accept  our  responsi- 
bility to  assure  that  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice syston  works,  so  that  no  citizen 
needs  to  resort  to  self-help.  This  legis- 
lation is  a  major  step  toward  revitaliz- 
ing the  criminal  Justice  system  and  re- 
storing the  public's  shaken  confidence 
in  it. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  our  country 
can  find  and  afford  the  funds  but 
whether  we  now  know  enough  about 
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preventing  violent  career  crime  to  pin- 
point the  new  expenditures  like  laser 
beams  rather  than,  as  in  the  past,  dis- 
perse them  like  a  light  bulb  and 
whether  doing  so  would,  in  fact, 
produce  so  large  a  reduction.  The 
answer,  in  a  word,  is  "yes."  The  at- 
tached chart  shows  in  a  page  how  this 
gtwl  can  be  accomplished. 

Really,  the  country  cannot  afford 
not  to  undertake  this  program. 

The  full  psychological  impact  of  vio- 
lent crime  cannot  be  quantified,  be- 
cause it  is  suffered  not  by  actual  vic- 
tims, but  by  potential  victims— all  of 
us: 

What  dollar  amount  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fright  Americans  experi- 
ence when  they  hear  an  unexpected 
noise  at  3  ajn.  and  wonder  if  a  burglar 
is  in  the  house? 

What  dollar  amount  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fear  women  experience  as 
they  walk  home  at  night  and  a  sudden 
movement  toward  them  suggests  a 
rape  or  assault  or  worse? 

What  losses  are  sustained  when  busi- 
ness opportunities  are  ignored  because 
of  the  risk  of  crime? 

What  dollar  amount  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  cancellations  and  reschedul- 
ings to  avoid  events  which  conclude 
after  dark? 

Compounding  the  agony,  mudi 
crime  is  preventable— if  only  the  mur- 
derer had  not  been  paroled,  the  robber 
had  not  been  placed  on  probation,  the 
burglar  had  not  been  acquitted  be- 
cause the  policeman  erroneously  filled 
out  a  search  warrant,  or  the  rapist  had 
not  been  on  baU  for  6  months,  without 
being  tried. 

Governments  at  all  levels— Federal, 
State,  and  local— now  spend  $30  billion 
on  crime  control,  including  police, 
prosecutors,  defenders,  courts,  ivisons. 
and  parole  programs.  My  proposal 
contemplates  an  increased  expendi- 
tui«  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget— $9.7  billion  in  the  first  year— 
with  the  realistic  prospect  of  reducing 
violent  crime  by  50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  a  document  entitled. 
"National  Pro^Bm  to  Cut  Violmt 
Crime,"  upon  which  the  pn^xwed  pro- 
gram is  substantially  based,  is  reprint- 
ed in  the  CoHGBZssioRAL  RaooKS  of 
March  23,  1983.  at  pages  S3817-83822. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
and  accompanjring  titles  summarizing 
annual  increases  by  function  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcobd.  as  follows: 
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S.  4M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrea*  attembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Violent 
Crime  Program  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1986". 

Sk.  2.  On  the  basis  of  evidence,  informa- 
tion, and  documents  and  testimony  collected 
by  the  committees  and  subcommittees  of 
the  Congress  and  the  reports  and  recom- 
mendations of  various  national  commis- 
sions, including  the  National  Commission  on 


Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Ooals 
(1973)  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  Violent 
Crime  Task  Force  (1981).  the  Congress 
hereby  makes  and  adopts  the  following  find- 
ings: 

(1)  Violent  crime  and  druc  traffkdUng 
have  become  a  severe  national  problem  af- 
fecting the  personal  safety  and  general  wel- 
fare of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  an 
intolerable  biuxlen  upon  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 

(2)  The  economic  costs  of  crime  are  esti- 
mated to  exceed  $100  billion  per  year  and 


the  total  cost  of  crime  Including  pain,  suf- 
fering and  psychological  duress  are  estimat- 
ed to  exceed  $600  billion  per  year. 

(3)  The  Federal  Oovenunent  presently  al- 
locates approximately  $0.5  billion  of  its 
annual  budget  to  crime  control  and  criminal 
justice.  This  allocation  represents  Just  over 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  Federal 
budget 

(4)  It  is  estimated  that  spending  by  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies  of  the  various  States  is  ap- 
proximately $24  billion  a  year.  Due  to  limit- 
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ed  revenues,  rising  costs,  and  other  factors,  and  druc  traf f icidng.  not  otherwise  provided  SHOULD  WE  STILL  FEAR  NUCLE- 

the  SUtes  and  localities  are  severely  limited  for.  $1.3  billion,  of  which  300  million  for  aR  WEAPONS  PROLIFERATION 

in  their  capabUlty  to  provide  greater  re-  construcUon  of  new  faclUUes  and  construe-  od/-»-w^#tt>«.     »#,     vr^iA^t 

sources  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  tlon,  remodellnc.  and  equipping  buildings  Ui.    PROMORE.    Mr.     ««8iaeni, 

jusUce.  knjd  facllltiea  at  existing  detention  and  cor-  why  should  the  United  States  or  the 

(5)  Every  year,  serious  crime  affllcto  one  rectional  InsUtuUons  shall  remain  available  Soviet  Union  fear  a  nuclear  buildup  by 
in  every  five  American  households.  One  in  until  expended,  and  notwithstanding  any  ^  third  country?  It  is  now  obvious  that 
every  ten  households  U  affected  by  criminal  other  provision  of  law.  there  is  authorised  ^^it    United    States    and    the    Soviet 

violence.                              .    .     _     ^  ^V^^  ^  *^'^J^l^!^S!^ ^^^1^!^^  Union  each  have  more  nuclear  weapon 

(6)  The  violent  crime  rate  in  America  has  of  contractual  and  reimbursable  apeemmU  w  f-ctor  of  20  or  more  than 
reached  unprecedented  and  intolerable  with  sUte  and  local  enforcement  agendei  SS^otSr  n^n  or^btaiuo™ 
leveU.  The  violent  crime  rate  has  risen  400  engaged  in  cooperaUve  violent  orbne  and  any  oU»er  nation  "  ^0^™"°"  " 
per  centum  since  1945:  the  United  SUtes  drug  trafficking  enforcement  acUvlUes.  as  nations.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the 
suffers  from  a  crime  rate  which  is  many  foUowr  economic  and  technological  capacity 
times  that  of  any  other  industrial  democra-  (MUUoiw)  of  third  countries  to  build  up  their  nu- 
cy.  FugiUve  programs 135  dear  arsenals  is  strictly  limited.  Qer- 

(7)  The  resources  available  to  all  levels  of  New  Federal  prosecutions  for  violent  tainly  bey<md  the  five  principle  nu<ne- 
government   are   seriously    Inadequate   to       crimes,  such  as  bank  and  commer-  ^  powers:  The  United  States,  Russia, 

secure  public  safety.  Consequently,  only  a       cial  robbery 175  ^^    United    Kingdom.    France,    and 

small  fraction  of  crimes  result  in  an  arrest,  a  Drug  Enforcement 300  ^^n,|_.    nii«i»>r  woannns  nnwor  is  verv 

small  fracUon  of  arresu  result  in  trial  and  Training,    lab.    IdentlflcatUm.    and  X?lS^.S?^S?f  ,^^!£S?iJ?Sl  for  10  ^ 

conviction,  in  contrast  to  plea  bargain,  and       other  support  services  and  technl-  «»^  ««» ^  I*T^  ^S^iv-L  thSt 

only  a  small  fraction  of  convlcUons  for  vlo-       cal  assistance  to  states  by  Federal  »  years  at  least.  It  is  very  likely  that 

lent  of fenses  result  in  sentences  to  prison.           agencies 160  India,  South  Africa,  and  Israel  have 

(8)  Career  criminals  constitute  less  than  Research  and  Development,  for  ex-  smne  nudear  weapons.  Pakistan  either 
10  per  centum  of  all  persons  arrested  but  ample,  design  means  to  end  plea-  now  has  or  may  have  nuclear  weapon 
commit  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  of-       bargaining  and  cut  trial  delays  in  cv)ability  soon.  Ubya.  Syria.  Argenti- 

fenses.   Despite  the  priority  accorded  to       half 15®  n*  ^xiA  Brazil  may  have  acquired  some 

them,  career  criminals  are  often  not  han-  Construction  of  correctional  fadU-  niwli»kr    wi>knonK    eanabflitv    alreadv 

died  effectively  due  to  Inadequate  resources.       Ues  for  Federal  Inmates  and  oper-  .JJt^  JS^^>^ta  Mmiij*mOT« 

(9)  Likewise,  crime  prevenUon  programs       atlngcosU 135  f"**,5^„^«'^^^Jf.  ■^'^  "^ 

have  not  been  given  sufficient  resources,  re-  Temporary   detention   facilities  for  in   the   next   few    V^rs.    In    no   case 

suiting  in  much  serious  crime  that  could       sute  inmate  "overflow"  and  per-  beyond    the    five    nations    that    have 

have  been  prevented.  Particular  attention  is       manent  prisons  for  confinement  of  been  nuclear  weapons  powers  for  more 

needed  for  JuvenUe  offenders  to  break  the       aU  State  habitual  offenders  sen-  than  20  years  does  it  seem  likely  that 

escalating  crime  cycle,  for  drug  addicted  of-       tenced  to  life 176  ^  nation  will  i4>proach  the  nuclear 

fenders  and  for  providing  Uteracy  and  train-       j^)  py,,  jusUce  assistance  and  to  carry-out  power  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom. 

ing  in  markeUble  Job  skills  to  prisoners  t,,^  f uncUons  of  the  Juxtioe  Of  floe  of  Assist-  „  China.  Why  then  should  we  regard 

nearlng  the  end  of  their  sentences.  gQ^^  13,95  billion.  aU  of  which  shall  remain  n,,.iM>r  wi>knmMi  nrallferation  as  a  se- 

(10)  Drug  trafficking,  which  is  estimated  ^^i^^  untU  expended,  provided  that  such  Ss  nroS^  wSSd^ST  Si5<S 
to  have  grown  to  a  $80  billion  a  year  busi-  pu,^  may  only  be  used  to  carry-out  the  "0"f  P«>«>l«m7  ^^^,  ^L^^-TS 
ness  that  contributes  to  and  causes  a  high  SUSSn^loleS  Crime  Program,  pursuant  newly  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  be 
proportion  of  the  violent  acUvlty.  has  not  ^  i«guiaUons  ianied  by  the  Head  of  Justice  constrained  from  using  those  weapons 
been  curtailed  despite  recent  Increases  in  office  Assistance  and  policies  and  priorities  against  the  United  States  or  the 
the  level  of  effort.  parUcularly  by  Federal  established  by  the  Attorney  General  in  con-  UJSJSJR.  by  the  obvious  citfiability  of 
enforcement  agencies.  sultatlon  with  the  Congress  and  appromlate  the  superpowers  to  retaliate  with  a 

(1 1)  The  prison  systems  in  more  thui  40  congressional  committees,  as  follows:  g^^*  certain,  and  total  devastaticm  of 
SUtes  are  M  over-crowded  M  to  t««ibject  (Miiiioo.)  any  such  naUon?  Would  not  the  mas- 
to  court  of^'^J^^  «  X.^SSt^J^  Improve  InvestigaUons  with  special  ^w  nuclear  power  of  this  country  that 

SnJS  in  in^Wdxi^^^^hat^lTS?       deUcUve  «,u.ds .^..^....      300  SSS"the  sSviet  Union  at  bay  work 

Se  «d  Sie^SSS  -^^Zi;  £,pjlL  ^^^  «~  "«='*«^  *^  *'"■•        75  eveTmore  decisively  against  a  Libya 

tlon  has  risen  sharply  in  recent  years.  How-  ,„„ilz:*";;;oJmr'^*ie ''^^^  'I**'  might  some  day  count  its  nuclear 

ever,  in  many  SUtes  few  if  any  prisons  have  ^5'^^'Si«S*SSi5S?^tlI!^         76  weapons  as  8  or  10  instead  of  8.000  or 

been  buUt  in  recent  decades.  Improve  craavict  diagnosis,  daaslflca-  10.000?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be 

(12)  Major  f°;^;^j:^J^,^^''^  uo^  «id  coi^^cSSl  pit>gr»n-  an  easy  "Yes."  Unfortunately,  given 
the  treatment  of  victims  •«?  witnewes  In               175  nature  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 

S^SS^;.i?cS5^lS  pS^and  other  construcUon.™.......      636  deterrence  that  has  kept  nudear  peace 

''W,tn'S-derto°S^^LS  jSlce.  nu-  •"S„.S[nSSKS'SSJS*^"^       176  for  the  past  30  years,  the  answer  is  not 
merous  court  reforms  are  needed.  Including  ^^y^^^^J^^^^^^ii^ioi^. 435  ■©  sure- 
improved  case  screening  and  dive«lon  pro-  J^^J^^^^*^;^              „5  Here,   is  Why:   Some  people  call  a 

grams,  use  of  computers  and  other  tech-  vjctim/wltneks                     300  little  .32  caliber  revolver  "an  equaliz- 

nlques to rontrol JudiclalMlendars.  Crime prevenUoo^^^ools 800  er."  It  can  be  exactly  that.  A  huge. 

l"'^*""?"')!,?^,^^/^™^^  Crime  prevenUon-Nelghbortioods....       300  powerful  man  can  intimidate  a  fndl 

rate  ai>d  »«n^«f2i?^„^^L*'^S;i^JSS"  Crime  prevenUon-Commerdal 800  ^  ^^h  the  big  man's  physical  size 

cial  unite  are  needed  in  police  departments.  y^_,_  »;!■»„„,♦                                           300  ™"r  *^"^  _rr~  ^Tt.^   _-_«iii    #— «i   ^<»t 

naUonal  program  must  be  commenced.  Such       MidDevewpmeni  rewuis  w  speoi        ^^  But  If  the  little  man  packs  a  .32  revolv- 

a  program  should  devote  1  per  centum  of       "^  '"**"  er  or  even  if  both  men  carry  .32*8.  the 

the  federal  budget  or  approximately  $10  bU-                 oui.u-1'ii'P     Mr     PrMldent     I  relationship  is  suddenly  transformed, 

lion  for  a  period  of  up  to  ton  y^  *!**»/»?«  ,  **f;  .^f^ilt^-    *"'    ™»*°''"^'  gize  and  power  means  nothing.  They 

goal  of  cutting  violent  crime  for  profit  in  th«mk  the  Chain  uTequaL  The  .32's  "the  equalizer." 

»^.  3.  m  order  to  begin  such  a  program  in        '^^-'^'^^^^ ^**^Z  "*  ZS^f.^'^id'l 

;Sr^\"r.rhe'?e^'^urriLK"t^          RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  SSleifhi.d"2S3^£>  ^^rJ. 

appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep-                         ,  PROXMIRE  size    and    even    the    possession    of    a 

tomber  30.  1986.  to  carry  out  the  NaUonal       ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  vastly   superior   arsenal   of   weapons 

Violent  Crime  Program:  .w.  nrevious  order  the  Senator  from  make  no  difference.  What  a  revolver 

(a)PorthedetecUon.lnvatteaUo^wr^^  ^^l^^'^jS^vkojS^^  does  for  the  UtUe  fellows  of  the  world 

Sdua^rrvSlii tSeS^rSvlS  SS'Sr  no?Sexceed  15 minutes.  who  want  to  stand  up  to  the  big  boys. 
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a  nuclear  arsenal— even  a  mlnlar- 
senal— does  for  the  Syrias.  Libjras.  and 
Irans  of  the  world. 

It  is  even  worse.  For  30  years  the 
Soviet  Union  has  had  the  capacity  to 
wreak  overwhelming  destruction  on 
this  country.  It  has  not.  And  it  prob- 
ably will  not.  Why?  Because  we  have 
an  absolutely  convincing  deterrent.  If 
either  super  power  should  >>t*ack  the 
other  it  would  be  an  act  of  sure,  swift, 
and  total  suicide.  If  we  should  suffer  a 
massive  nuclear  attack  that  obliterat- 
ed our  cities  and  most  of  our  land 
based  ICBM's.  there  would  be  no 
doubt  of  the  source  of  the  attack. 
Only  the  Soviet  Union  could  mount  it. 
Much  of  our  deterrent  is  certainly  in- 
vulnerable to  such  an  attack.  No 
matter,  how  devastating  the  Russian 
attack  we  would  have  enough  left  to 
obliterate  the  Soviet  Union.  And  we 
would  do  so.  That  deterrent  has 
worked  in  the  past.  It  will  continue  to 
work  in  the  future. 

But  now  Just  suppose  10  years  from 
now  Iran,  Libya,  Syria,  Argentina. 
South  Africa.  Brazil.  Pakistan,  and 
five  or  six  other  nations  have  nuclear 
arsenals.  Assume  these  arsenals  com- 
pared to  the  super  powers  nuclear  ar- 
senals are  mini.  But  that  mlnlarsenal 
will  become  an  "equalizer."  It  will 
become  an  equalizer  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  little  revolver  equalizes  the 
little  man  with  the  big  man.  even  the 
far  better  armed  big  man.  Will  the  na- 
tions armed  with  the  mini  nuclear  ar- 
senal have  more  reason  for  restraint 
than  the  super  powers?  No.  They  will 
have  less.  After  all  with  15  or  20  nucle- 
ar armed  nations,  how  could  a  super 
power  retaliate  if  one  of  the  15  should 
blow  up  the  capital  of  a  super  power 
and  totally  decapitate  its  government? 
If  20  years  from  now  there  are  15 
countries  with  nuclear  arsenals,  and  if 
each  of  them  has  small  nuclear  devices 
capable  of  being  carried  by  a  single 
terrorist,  and  If  the  capital  in  Wash- 
ington or  in  Moscow  should  suffer  a 
nuclear  explosion  at  a  time  when  the 
leaders  of  either  country  were  meeting 
together,  how  could  the  super  power 
retaliate?  How  would  they  know  which 
nuclear  armed  country  directed  the 
attack?  They  would  not  What  a  temp- 
tation for  the  kind  of  paranoid,  megla- 
manlac  who  has  come  to  national 
power  in  nations  in  the  past  and  will 
In  the  future  somewhere,  some  time. 
Deterrence  has  kept  a  super  power 
peace.  As  the  nuclear  equalizer 
spreads,  deterrence  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide protection.  And  once  such  a  nu- 
clear war  starts  .... 


THE  ACTING  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
CEA  IS  WRONG— HUGE  DEFI- 
CITS DID  STIMX7LATE  1984  ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  subject  on  Tuesday,  February 
19,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
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priations  Committee  I  asked  William 
Niskanen.  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers what  weight  he  would  put  on  the 
back-to-back  deficits  of  1982.  1983.  and 
1984  as  elements  in  the  economic 
growth  enjoyed  by  the  economy  in 
1984.  His  answer  was  that  the  deficits 
contributed  nothing  to  effective 
demand  or  to  economic  growth  in 
1984.  He  argued  that  investment  had 
increased  greatly  in  1984.  but  not 
demand.  He  implied  that  the  mam- 
moth, unprecedented  peacetime  defi- 
cits had  not  expanded  the  economy  in 
the  last  year  at  all.  How  about  that?  Is 
he  right?  No,  Mr.  President,  he  is 
wrong.  Here  is  why:  what  caused  these 
huge  deficits?  Did  they  Just  happen? 
No— the  deficits  were  the  product  of 
tax  reduction  and  an  increase  in 
spending.  Both  were  planned,  pre- 
meditated, calctilated  actions.  Both 
stimulated  the  economy.  So  in  combi- 
nation the  stimulus  was  compounded. 
What  happens  in  a  single  year?  The 
change  In  the  Federal  Tax  Code 
leaves,  say.  835  billion  more  in  the 
hands  of  taxpayers  than  the  taxpayer 
would  have  had  without  the  tax  cut  as 
it  did  in  1982.  or  $25  biHion  more  as  it 
did  In  1983.  or  $113  biUion  more  as  it 
did  in  1984.  Does  the  money  Just  sit 
idly  in  a  mattress  somewhere  or  is  it 
spent  or  invested?  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion that  virtually  all  of  those  billions 
of  dollars  per  year  will  raise  the  effec- 
tive demand  of  American  consumers? 
For  instance,  assume  a  family  that 
had  because  of  the  tax  reduction 
$20,000  in  after-tax  income  in  1981. 
and  supposing  they  had  $20,000  in 
1982  allowing  for  Inflation,  and  an- 
other, say.  $20,175  in  1983.  and  $20,350 
in  1984.  What  happens  to  the  effective 
demand  of  that  family?  Such  a  famUy 
will  have  to  spend  or  to  save.  First 
assimi^  the  family  spends  the  money. 
That  obviously  increases  effective 
demand.  Is  there  any  question  that 
many  families  did  exactly  that  in  the 
past  3  years?  The  savings  rate  has  held 
fairly  steadily  in  this  country  at  about 
5  percent  or  8  percent  of  income.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  although  tax  relief 
may  have  gone  In  greater  measure  to 
those  with  higher  income  than  those 
with  middle  or  lower  Income,  still  at 
least  90  percent  of  income  Including 
new  Income  is  spent  by  most  Ameri- 
cans and  10  percent  or  lea  is  saved.  So 
it  is  certainly  logical  to  assume  that  90 
percent  or  more  of  the  increase  In 
after-tax  Income  flowing  from  the  tax 
cut  that  increased  after-tax  personal 
Income  by  $173  billion,  flowed  Into  ef- 
fective demand. 

How  about  the  10  percent  or  so  that 
was  saved?  Did  that  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic growth  or  not?  Obviously  if  the 
10  percent  was  invested  in  a  new 
house,  new  machinery  or  equipment,  a 
new  apartment  building  or  any  other 
items  that  required  workers  who  re- 
ceived wages  for  their  work,  that  too 
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increased  effective  demand.  Would  Mr. 
Niskanen  argue  that  the  massive  tax 
cut  of  1981  which  reduced  taxes  not 
only  in  that  calendar  year  but  also  in 
1982.  1983.  and  1984  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  subsequent  years— does  he 
argue  that  the  Reagan  tax  cut  that 
deepened  the  deficit  contributed  noth- 
ing to  the  recovery  of  1983  and  1984? 
And  does  he  argue  that  the  big  in- 
creases in  military  spending  including 
higher  pay.  more  military  housing,  the 
procurement  of  additional  military 
equipment  that  required  the  hiring  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional 
workers  to  produce,  that  all  this  ex- 
penditure increased  the  deficit  but  did 
not  increase  effective  demand?  Does 
he  argue  that  the  increase  paid  to  mil- 
lions of  Social  Security  retirees  in 
higher  cost  of  living  benefits  increased 
the  deficit  but  did  not  resiilt  in  more 
expenditures  by  these  retirees  that  ob- 
viously translated  into  a  massive  mul- 
tibilllon  dollar  increase  in  demand? 
Overall  Federal  expenditures  in- 
creased sharply  in  each  of  these  years, 
deepening  the  deficit.  Tax  revenues  in- 
creased too  but  less  by  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  than  Federal  spending  in 
1982  and  1983  and  much  of  the  result- 
ing deficit  flowed  from  the  1981  tax 
cuts.  In  1984  the  deficit  was  down,  but 
only  marginally  from  1983.  It  was  still 
at  an  immensely  high  level.  In  1985— 
this  year— it  will  be  at  least  an  all-time 
record  shattering  $220  billion.  Obvi- 
ously that  will  provide  a  fat  stimulus 
to  economic  growth  this  year  and  that 
stimulus  will  probably  carry  over  well 
into  1986,  even  if  we  do  reduce  the  def- 
icit by  $40  or  $50  bilUon  in  1986. 

Now  suppose  we  are  determined  to 
reverse  all  tUs?  Suppose  the  Congress 
holds  to  the  deficit  reduction  plan  set 
forth  in  the  President's  budget  for  the 
next  5  years.  What  happens  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy?  The  stimulus 
that  provided  for  much  of  the  growth 
in  1983  and  1984  will  continue  very 
strongly  this  year.  In  a  year  or  two. 
however,  it  will  begin  to  lessen.  When 
that  happens,  is  it  not  quite  certain 
that  if  the  Congress  persists  in  the 
stalwart  and  courageous  course  of 
holding  down  spending,  the  lack  of  the 
deficit  stimulation  that  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  our  Nation's  econom- 
ic growth  for  the  4  years  from  1982  to 
1986  wlU  push  the  economy  into  a  re- 
cession. And  then  what?  Will  it  take  a 
bigger-than-ever  deficit  to  help  revive 
the  economy?  WlU  we  have  to  accept  a 
series  of  $300  billion  or  $400  deficits  as 
the  price  of  reviving  the  economy? 

Right  now,  with  two  great  economic 
years  Just  behind  us.  we  Just  may  have 
the  will  and  the  political  leeway  to  cut 
Federal  spending  and  even  to  increase 
Federal  revenues  enough  to  reduce  the 
monstrous  deficit  we  will  suffer  this 
year.  But  what  happens  if  we  succeed? 
Suppose  we  summon  the  will  to  do 
this?  Then,  at  some  point,  maybe  2  or 
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3  years  down  the  line,  with  declining 
deficits  we  begin  to  suffer  declining 
economic  growth,  increasing  unem- 
ployment, the  usual  predictable,  inevi- 
table downturn  in  the  business  cycle. 

We  have  gone  through  that  in  the 
past.  We  have  never  before  gone 
through  it  with  a  series  of  back-to- 
back  megadeficlts.  This  Senator  is  not 
trying  to  borrow  trouble.  ScHne  mira- 
cle may  happen  and  the  evil  day  may 
never  come.  But  the  odds  are  about  50 
to  1  or  worse  that  it  will.  And  if  and 
when  It  does,  we  should  be  prepared 
with  options. 

What  do  we  do?  Do  we  tough  it  out? 
Do  we  cut  spending  to  the  bitter  end? 
Ek)  we  try  to  hunker  down  like  a  Jack- 
ass In  the  rain  and  ride  out  sky-high 
imemployment  for  years?  Or  do  we  cut 
taxes  again?  Do  we  increase  spendlitg 
to  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work? 
Do  we  bail  out  failed  farmers  and  busi- 
nesses regardless  of  the  out-of-slght 
national  debt?  And  when  the  day 
comes,  as  we  know  it  will,  when  the 
steadily  growing  deficits  and  the  accu- 
mulated national  debt  has  become  an 
impossible  burden,  do  we  repudiate  it? 
Do  we  then  revalue  the  dollar  and 
start  over  again? 

Right  now,  no  one  seems  to  want  to 
think  about  any  of  this.  Not  even  in 
the  media  do  they  write  about  it  or 
talk  about  it.  Pessimists  and  cynics 
have  never  been  popular.  Since  the 
1984  Presidential  election,  they  have 
been  specially  out  of  style.  President 
Reagan  has  set  the  new  pace.  The 
American  people  love  Dr.  Feelgood.  No 
one  wants  to  hear  about  tomorrow's 
hangover  after  just  finishing  the  first 
six-pack.  The  party  is  only  begliming 
to  get  good.  It  is  the  shank  of  the 
evening. 

Ah.  but  some  sobersides  has  to  drive 
home.  Right  now,  with  the  fiscal 
future  this  Government  faces,  we  need 
sobersides.  Lots  of  them. 


snatching  away  its  victims.  Most  are 
people  who  organize  unions,  student 
councils,  or  church  groups.  Groups  at- 
tempting to  educate  members  about 
human  rights  are  still  fearful  of  the 
military.  This  continued  violation  of 
human  rights  forces  some  political  an- 
alysts to  be  pessimistic  about  Alfon- 
sln's  democracy  and  its  survival,  ac- 
cording to  a  February  report  in  the 
Nation. 

There  are  contradictory  forces  at 
work  in  Argentina.  On  one  side,  the 
Alf  onsin  democracy  does  all  it  can  to 
nourish  Argentina's  human  rights.  On 
the  other  side,  the  military  tries  to 
maintain  its  brutal  grip  so  that  civil- 
ians continue  to  face  death  threats, 
torture,  and  denial  of  human  rights. 

There  are  deadly  dangers  if  this  new 
democracy  falls.  EconcHuic  disruptions, 
anarchy,  terrorism,  disorganization, 
and  violence  are  a  few  of  these  dan- 
gers. In  such  deadly  soil,  genocide  can 
take  root. 

The  best  preventive  device  that  we 
have  against  genocide  occurring— any- 
where in  the  world— is  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention.  America  is  de- 
voted to  human  rights  and  Justice.  We 
must  demonstrate  this  devotion  to  all 
people,  espe^ally  those  who  face 
denial  of  rights.  Let  us  support  those 
who  are  advancing  human  rights  and 
demonstrate  to  those  who  would  turn 
back  progress  that  the  United  States 
wiU  not  turn  a  blind  eye  toward  eviL 

On  September  5,  1984.  the  State  De- 
partment announced  this  administra- 
tion's support  in  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty.  We  must  Join  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  ratify  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ARGENTINE  DEMOCRACY 
THREATEN  EU 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Ar- 
gentina currently  has  a  centrist  and 
democratic  government.  This  govern- 
ment replaced  the  8-year-old  military 
dictatorship  that  reigned  from  1975  to 
1983.  The  new  leader.  President  RaOl 
Alf  onsin.  may  instill  feelings  of  hope 
and  relief  for  the  Argentines. 

During  the  previous  military  reign, 
the  armed  forces  and  military  Junta 
kept  peasants  and  poor  workers  in 
poverty  and  submission.  One-third  of 
Argentina's  27  million  people  were  un- 
dernourished and  lived  In  poverty  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  country  is  rich 
enough  to  feed  most  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Murders,  attacks,  torture,  bomb- 
ings, and  kldnapings  by  the  military 
brought  fear  to  Argentina. 

Despite  the  new  democracy's  effort 
to  eliminate  this  fear  of  human  rights 
outrages,    the   military   elite   is   still 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borbi]  is 
not  on  the  floor  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  reverse  the  order  of  recogni- 
tion so  I  may  take  his  place  and  pro- 
ceed with  my  statement     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  il£r.  Prtor]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  BUDGET 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President  like 
many  of  our  colleagues.  I  have  Just 
spent  the  last  week  traveling  around 
my  SUte  visiting  with  bewUdered  and 


frightened  farmers.  These  farmers  are 
faced  with  drastic  cuts  in  crop  subsi- 
dies, agricultitfal  credit,  rural  electric 
loans,  and  rural  development  loans. 

Other  constituent  groups  are  also 
facing  debilitating  cuts  in  programs 
which  are  important  to  them. 

Although  I  do  not  support  a  number 
of  the  administration's  proposed  cuts. 
I  have  generally  tried  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  shared  sacrifice  in  our  quest 
for  a  siffiificant  reduction  of  the  defi- 
cit 

When  I  got  back  to  Washington, 
however,  and  continued  to  woriE  my 
way  through  this  year's  budget.  I  was 
shocked  and  horrified  to  note  the  pro- 
posed increases  in  certain  foreign  aid 
categories. 

The  two  principal  security  assistance 
programs— Foreign  Military  Sales, 
which  provides  credit  to  foreign  na- 
tions to  buy  our  arms — and  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program,  military 
grants— are  scheduled  for  a  15-percent 
increase  over  last  year. 

Thus,  while  domestic  crop  price  sup- 
port payments  would  drop  by  30  per- 
cent this  year,  military  grants  to  for- 
eign nations  would  rise  by  18  percent 

While  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion export  credits  would  remain 
static,  foreign  military  sales  credits 
would  rise  by  10  percent— and  more 
than  half  of  that  amount  will  be  for- 
given. 

I  do  not  know  about  other  States, 
but  the  administration  wHl  have  a 
very  hard  time  Justifying  these  topsy- 
turvy priorities  to  Arkansans. 

Four  years  ago,  who  would  have 
thought  that  Ronald  Reagan,  of  all 
people,  would  preside  over  massive  in- 
creases in  foreign  aid?  Yet  that  is  the 
record. 

The  overall  growth  in  foreign  aid 
since  fiscal  year  1981— that  is,  the  last 
Carter  budget— will  be  158  percent  if 
this  year's  request  is  approved.  These 
are  current  dollar  figures. 

The  growth  in  security  assistance 
alone  in  that  same  period  wiU  be  240 
percent 

The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program 
will  increase  by  85  percent  since  1981. 

And  In  the  BCilitary  Assistance  Pro- 
gram-military grants— the  growth 
will  be  an  amazing  524  percent 

Can  any  of  our  colleagues  name  an- 
other program  which  has  seen  such 
extraordinary  growth? 

poLicT  quKsnoira 

The  Reagan  administration  has  de- 
clared openly  that  increased  security 
assistance  is  "an  essential  element  of 
its  global  defense  postxire  and  an  indis- 
pensable component  of  its  foreign 
policy."  and,  of  course,  security  assist- 
ance does  provide  real  benefits  to  our 
allies  and.  indirectly,  to  ourselves. 

But  the  new  emphasis  on  military 
aid  raises  a  number  of  disturbing 
policy  questions: 
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How  have  our  foreign  military  sales 
credits  affected  the  staggering  debt  of 
Third  World  nations? 

Many  foreign  leaders  have  an  iitsa- 
tiable  appetite  for  arms.  Are  we  doing 
their  nations  a  favor  by  pushing  our 
military  equipment  on  them? 

There  is  ample  proof  that  arms 
transfers  do  not  buy  the  loyalty  of  our 
customers.  For  example,  Saudi  Arabia 
raised  the  price  of  its  oil  the  day  after 
the  Congress  approved  the  AW  ACS 
sale. 

We  may  end  up  fighting  against  our 
own  weapons  as  the  British  did  in  the 
Falklands  war.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Iran  now  has  a  stunning  stockpile  of 
modem  U.S.  arms  available  to  them. 

Are  these  arms  transfers  intended  to 
achieve  military— or  political— goals? 

It  seems  that  many  countries  are  ex- 
torting military  assistance  from  the 
United  States  by  threatening  to  turn 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  or  refuse  base 
rights  to  the  United  SUtes.  Our  initial 
security  assistance  payment  then  be- 
comes the  base  figure  for  annual  in- 
creases in  military  aid.  The  question 
is.  Has  security  assistance  become  the 
newest  Federal  entitlement  program? 

In  addition  to  the  overall  growth  of 
these  programs,  I  am  concerned  with 
another  trend.  In  the  past,  the  mix  of 
security  and  development  assistance 
has  been  roughly  50-50.  Today,  that 
ratio  has  shifted  to  approximately  65 
percent  security  military  assistance  to 
35  percent  developmental  assistance. 
This  includes  multilateral  aid. 

In  contrast  to  the  15-percent  in- 
crease In  the  foreign  military  sales  and 
military  grant  accounts,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Program— agricul- 
ture, rural  development,  population 
planning,  health,  child  survival  fund, 
education,  energy,  and  technical  aid- 
has  been  cut  by  10  percent  from  last 
year.  The  total  request  for  this  pro- 
gram is  $1.7  billion  as  opposed  to  the 
$5.7  billion  for  foreign  military  sales. 

In  the  interest  of  everyone  con- 
cerned, it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
stress  food  over  rifles,  tractors  over 
tanks,  and  scholarships  over  Sidewind- 
ers. 

THI  AraiCAM  mOBLDf 

The  administration's  startling  record 
on  security  assistance  funding  brings 
several  ironies  to  mind. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the 
budget  aspect— we  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  our  Student  Loan  Program, 
but  we  can  send  guns  to  Botswana. 

A  f iirther  irony  concerns  Africa  and 
the  terrible  suffering  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing there.  On  average,  African 
governments  spend  four  times  as 
much  on  arms  as  on  agriculture.  With 
our  current  policy  on  security  assist- 
ance, are  we  not  encouraging  this 
trend? 

According  to  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  food  production  in  Africa 
is  declining  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per 


year.  Primitive  farming  techniques 
have  contributed  to  the  shrinldng 
amount  of  arable  land. 

What  has  the  administration's  re- 
sponse been  to  this  crisis?  Recently,  it 
has  proposed  some  emergency  relief 
shipments,  and  that  is  commendable. 
But  every  year  since  our  President  has 
been  in  office,  he  has  decreased  food 
aid  to  Africa.  Furthermore,  the 
shrinking  share  of  development  assist- 
ance in  the  budget  has  underscored 
our  shortsighted  neglect  of  long-term 
agricultural  development.  The  admin- 
istration obviously  cannot  bring  rain 
to  the  continent,  but  it  could  certainly 
switch  its  emphasis  to  transfers  of 
tractors  and  seeds  in  order  to  develop 
potential  breadbaskets  like  the  Sudan. 
Otherwise,  we  will  have  to  feed  the 
growing  African  mssses  for  the  rest  of 
this  century  and  beyond. 

This  year,  the  administration  has 
proposed  an  increase  in  military 
grants  to  Africa  of  27  percent  over  last 
year  while  AID'S  overall  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  for  Africa,  ex- 
cluding food  aid.  has  risen  by  only  1 
percent. 

On  a  broader  scale,  while  the  securi- 
ty assistance  request  rose  by  IS  per- 
cent from  last  year,  accounts  affecting 
long-term  economic  development  are 
to  be  cut  by  10  percent 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  In 
exactly  the  wrong  direction. 

RUIiAlf  UOHTS 

There  is  a  third  irony,  and  that  is 
the  link,  or  lack  thereof,  between  a 
government's  human  rights  record  and 
U.S.  military  largess. 

Just  last  week,  the  State  Depart- 
ment issued  a  1,450-page  country-by- 
country  report  on  the  human  rights 
situation  around  the  world.  I  opened 
the  report  to  the  section  on  the  Philip- 
pines and  read  of  political  killings  by 
the  government,  the  suq>iclous  disap- 
pearance of  the  regime's  political  op- 
ponents. Government  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  torture  of  political  prison- 
ers, irregular  arrests,  and  reports  of 
extortion,  rape,  and  murder  by  the 
military.  One  might  reasonably 
assimie  that  such  a  government  would 
not  be  a  prime  candidate  for  \3S.  aid, 
but  it  appears  that  the  administration 
has  requested  a  100-peroent  increase 
in  military  grants  to  the  Philippines 
for  fiscal  1986. 

In  his  July  8.  1981.  policy  directive 
on  arms  transfer  policy,  President 
Reagan  set  forth  several  criteria  for 
approval  of  arms  transfers.  Human 
rights  concerns  were  not  listed. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  a  more  discrimi- 
nating distribution  of  their  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  coming  weeks, 
as  more  figures  from  the^dminlstra- 
tion's  request  become  available.  I  shall 
be  discussing  these  issues  further.  In 
the  meantime,  I  wish  to  make  one 
final  point 


It  has  been  at  least  3  years  since  the 
Senate  has  considered  a  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Senate  has  a  right  and  an  ob- 
ligation to  debate  some  of  these  issues 
in  connection  with  an  authorization 
bill  rather  than  on  a  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
LuoAM]  has  indicated  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  bring  an  authorization  bill 
to  the  floor,  and  I  applaud  his  inten- 
tion in  that  regard.  I  think  it  is  time 
for  a  full  debate. 

Mr.  President  I  jrield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRXSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  96REN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanl0<ous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  (Odl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bosor]  is  now  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


AMERICA'S  FARM  CREDIT 
CRISIS 

BCr.  BOREN.  Vx.  President,  there 
are  some  who  may  feel  the  credit  crisis 
facing  America's  farmers  and  ranchers 
is  not  serious  enough  to  demand 
action  immediately.  For  those,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  them  a  few  facts 
which  I  believe  will  indicate  the  severi- 
ty of  the  current  situation. 

An  estimated  430,000  farmers  are 
currently  facing  serious  credit  prob- 
lems. The  administration's  debt  set- 
aside  program  has  simply  not  worked 
and  it  will  not  work  as  long  as  the  cur- 
rent regulations  remain  intact  Unoffi- 
cial estimates  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  as  of  January  25,  indi- 
cated that  109,319  borrowers  had  ap- 
plied for  astftotance  imder  the  debt  set- 
aside  programs. 

Now.  I  want  to  repeat  that  figure 
again,  Mr.  President.  109,319  have  ap- 
plied for  assistance. 

Of  that  number,  3,248  borrowers  had 
their  applications  approved  and  9,150 
had  been  rejected.  Of  course,  if  you 
calculate  it,  almost  100.000  have  not 
had  any  action  taken  one  way  or  an- 
other on  their  applications  at  this 
point. 

The  program  has  been  in  place  for 
several  months.  These  are  farmers 
who  need  assistance  now.  They  do  not 
need  assistance  a  year  from  now.  They 
do  not  need  assistance  6  months  from 
now.  Rather,  they  actually  needed  as- 


sistance yesterday.  If  there  are  those 
who  cannot  understand  why  we  feel  it 
is  imperative  to  put  action  on  this 
issue  on  the  front  burner  now.  why  we 
are  saying  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  can  continue  to  operate  a  few 
more  days  with  the  present  Attorney 
General  but  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation,  the  agricultural  sector  cannot 
have  its  problems  put  off  for  several 
more  days,  perhaps  they  will  under- 
stand when  they  lodk  at  these  figures. 

Yesterday,  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  822  temporary  employ- 
ees would  be  hired  to  work  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  II 
Midwestern  States.  I  applaud  the  ad- 
ministration's action.  Yet,  I  wonder 
will  these  822  employees  be  able  to 
process  the  90,000-plus  applications 
that  are  pending  for  the  debt  set-aside 
program,  alone,  much  less  aid  in  the 
approval  or  denial  of  the  guarantee 
loan  program  which  is  supposedly  the 
answer  to  farm  credit  needs?  I  do  not 
think  so,  Mr.  President. 

At  the  end  of  January,  only  seven 
loan  guarantees  had  been  issued.  Part 
of  the  reason  so  small  a  nimiber  had 
been  approved  is  obviously  due  to  per- 
sonnel shortages  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  I  doubt  the  additional 
employees  will  be  sufficient  to  handle 
the  enormous  caseload  presently  con- 
fronting the  PmHA. 

Mr.  I»resident,  there  is  another 
reason  the  administration's  loan  guar- 
antee program  is  not  working— too 
many  agricultural  banks  simply 
cannot  afford  to  write  off  10  percent 
of  the  principal  or  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  interest  and  stay  above  the 
minlmimi  capital  requirement.  The 
percentage  of  agricultural  banks— de- 
fined as  banks  with  agricultural  loans 
equal  to  25  percent  or  more  of  total 
loans— reporting  negative  earnings  for 
1983  reached  7  percent,  up  from  1  per- 
cent each  year  of  the  last  decade.  Of 
the  banks  identified  by  Federal  bank 
regulators  as  having  financial  prob- 
lems, 37  percent  are  agricultural  lend- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  only  30  percent 
of  the  Nation's  banks  are  considered 
agricultural  banks  and  in  1982  and 
1983  they  accounted  for  only  20  per- 
cent to  24  percent  of  the  problem 
banks. 

It  is  no  wonder  our  banks  are  having 
problems  when  one  considers  the 
credit  crunch  confronting  a  large 
number  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  5  percent  of 
our  agricultural  operators— or 
125.000— wiU  be  forced  out  of  business 
this  year.  In  my  home  State  of  Okla- 
homa, unless  some  immediate  relief  is 
provided,  it  is  estimated  that  we  will 
lose  an  estimated  13  to  IS  percent  of 
our  farmers  this  year,  alone.  This  com- 
pares to  the  total  21  percent  we  lost  in 
the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

Farm  credit  problems  also  can  be 
found  in  the  farm  credit  system. 
During  the  past  2  years,  production 


credit  associations  had  loan  losses  of 
about  $540  million.  That  amount 
nearly  equals  the  total  losses  sustained 
during  the  previous  50  years.  For  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1984.  the 
farm  credit  ssrstem  had  an  estimated 
$4.6  billion  in  nonperforming  loans. 

As  a  result  of  the  distressed  agricul- 
tural economy  and  the  drastic  increase 
in  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures, 
farmland  values  have  declined  by  over 
25  percent  during  the  last  4  years, 
costing  farmers  over  $150  billion  in 
lost  equity.  In  one  county  in  Oklaho- 
ma, farmland  values  have  declined  by 
60  percent  in  the  past  3  years.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  cur- 
rently has  over  2.000  farms  In  invento- 
ry. Prior  to  1981.  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  had  no  more  than  231 
farms  in  inventory  at  any  time. 

There  are  some  who  believe  our  at- 
tempts to  gidn  a  meaningful  credit 
package  is  merely  an  attempt  to  bail- 
out a  few  rural  banks.  This  Is  far  from 
the  truth.  What  we  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent here  Is  a  collapse  of  our  entire 
economy.  To  recognize  the  possible  re- 
ality we  are  facing,  all  one  has  to  do  is 
recall  the  Great  Depression.  There 
was  a  saying  back  then  that  the  de- 
pression was  farm  led  and  faun  fed. 
The  massive  wave  of  foreclosures  col- 
lapsed the  rural  banks  and  ultimately 
brought  our  Nation  to  a  virtual  halt 
We  face  an  identical  situation  today. 

It  is  not  only  the  viability  of  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  that  is  at  stake 
today.  When  a  large  number  of  farm- 
ers are  forced  out  of  business  in  one 
area  and  the  bank  which  held  their 
loans  goes  bankrupt,  the  impact  rip- 
ples through  the  entire  economy.  A 
similar  situation  happened  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  the  Penn  Square  Bank 
in  Oklahoma  City  went  imder.  It  was 
the  collapse  of  this  bank  which  led  to 
the  problems  in  the  stability  of  Conti- 
nental Illinois.  If  we  had  stepped  in  to 
save  Penn  Square,  it  is  doubtful  that 
we  would  have  had  to  bail  out  Conti- 
nental Illinois. 

Let  me  further  illustrate  the  point, 
Mr.  President  by  taking  the  condition 
of  one  coimty  in  Oklahoma— Tillman 
County.  During  the  past  2  years,  a 
total  of  24.441  acres  of  valuable  farm- 
land fell  victim  to  foreclosure,  bank- 
ruptcy, voluntary  conveyance,  or 
forced  involuntary  liquidation.  This 
has  had  a  devasUtlng  Impact  on  the 
equity  and  collateral  base  of  every 
farmer  in  that  county  as  well  as  every 
business.  During  this  period,  the  bank 
regulators  changed  their  analysis  from 
a  collateral  or  equity  basis  to  a  cash- 
flow basis.  This  new  procedure  result- 
ed in  an  88-percent  Increase  in  the 
number  of  classified  loans  In  the  last  2 
years  and  a  112-percent  Increase  in  the 
number  of  delinquent  loans  during  the 
past  3  years.  This  has  led  to  a  60-per- 
cent decline  in  the  land  values  in  Till- 
man County. 


We  are  not  talking  about  a  hypo- 
thetical domino  effect.  We  are  talking 
about  what  has  actually  happened  in  a 
specific  county  in  my  home  State  in 
the  past  3  years. 

Obviously,  this  has  had  an  impact  on 
agricultural  retaUers  in  that  county. 
One  farm  supply  dealer  says  that  feed 
sales  are  down  25  percent,  fertilizer 
sales  are  down  40  percent,  accounts  re- 
ceivable up  75  percent  and  writeoffs  of 
accounts  receivable  up  25  percent. 

Already,  the  ripple  effect  has  begim 
in  this  one  county.  For  every  store 
building  In  one  community  that  stood 
empty  in  1979,  three  exist  today.  Since 
1982,  22  businesses  have  been  discon- 
tinued in  this  one  small  community. 
Within  the  last  6  months,  six  business- 
es in  the  central  business  district  have 
closed  and  two  more  city  businesses 
have  filed  for  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President  this  is  not  a  hypo- 
thetical domino  situation  that  is  in 
effect.  It  is  occurring  before  our  very 
eyes. 

Under,  present  forecasts,  the  situa- 
tion will  only  grow  worse  for  this 
coimty.  I  would  estimate  there  are 
hundreds  of  counties  across  the 
Nation  that  are  presently  in  the  same 
condition.  Add  these  all  up,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  means  economic  disaster, 
not  just  for  agriculture  but  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  As  should  be  obvi- 
ous, we  are  not  talking  about  bailing 
out  the  banks.  We  are  talking  about 
preserving  the  economic  stability  of 
our  Nation. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  weelu  as  we 
have  tried  to  impress  upon  the  general 
public  the  desperate  need  for  imniedi- 
ate  action  to  provide  credit  assistance 
for  our  Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers, 
I  have  been  asked  repeatedly,  "Why 
should  we  bail  out  farmers?  What 
makes  the  economic  condition  of  farm- 
ers any  different  than  any  other  small 
business  in  our  Nation?"  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  economy  and  a  collapse  in 
agriculture  ripples  through  the  entire 
economy,  aipriculture  is,  by  far.  in 
worse  straits  than  any  other  business. 
Farmers  are  going  out  of  business  at  a 
rate  of  36  per  1,000.  This  is  more  than 
three  times  the  rate  of  other  business- 
es. Further,  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  not  asking  for  any  more  than 
many  of  the  other  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy receive. 

For  example,  according  to  data  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  with  trade  barriers  the 
American  taxpayer  spends  $1.7  billion 
a  year  to  protect  20.000  Jobs  in  the 
carbon  steel  industry.  That  amounts 
to  spending  $85,272  per  job.  In  addi- 
tion, for  the  auto  industry,  the  taxpay- 
er pays  $5.29  billion  a  year  to  protect 
58,000  Jobs,  or  a  per  job  cost  of 
$85,400.  I  am  not  questioning  the  ne- 
cessity to  provide  some  protection  for 
these  industries.  I  just  want  to  point 
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out  that  fanners  and  ranchers  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  receive  or  need 
income  protection. 

The  credit  package  we  are  aslclnc  for 
consists  primarily  in  loan  giiarantees 
that  will  result  in  minimal  budget  ex- 
posure. We  are  not  talking  about  cash 
outlays  of  taxpayers'  money.  We  are 
not  asking  for  $5  billion  in  outright 
payments  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  our  Nation.  Right  now,  the  adminis- 
tration could  enact  virtually  every  pro- 
vision of  our  package  without  requir- 
ing additional  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the 
present  condition  of  our  agricultural 
producers  and  agricultural  banks,  I 
simply  do  not  believe  I  can  responsibly 
fulfill  my  duty  as  a  U.S.  Senator  if  I 
allow  the  Senate  to  ignore  the  crisis. 
We  must  gain  the  immediate  imple- 
mentation of  a  meaningful  credit 
package.  We  cannot  wait  a  year.  We 
cannot  wait  6  months.  We  cannot  wait 
a  month.  We  must  act  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
weigh  the  consequences  of  a  failure  to 
act  now.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  would  want  us  to  allow  the  oc- 
currence of  another  depression  equal 
to  the  depression  of  the  thirties  when 
it  is  within  our  power  to  prevent  such 
from  happening.  I  believe  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  will  concur  with  the 
need  to  act  now  if  only  he  or  she  will 
take  time  to  look  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  tes- 
timony presented  to  me  last  week 
from  farmers,  ranchers,  bankers,  and 
retailers  in  Tillman  County,  OK.  the 
county  I  have  cited  in  giving  very  real 
examples  as  to  what  is  happening  and 
how  the  ripple  effect  is  already  occur- 
ring. I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
reading  of  this  material,  because  it 
tells  us  what  is  beginning  to  happen  in 
this  county  and  what  can  happen 
across  the  country  if  we  do  not  take 
action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SiraATioH  85— TnxxAii  Coaimr  FAUoaa 

RiPOKT 

Oood  evening,  I  am  Bill  Treadwell.  I'm  a 
fanner  in  Tillman  County  and  I'll  be  n>eak- 
ing  to  you  tonight  in  behalf  of  other  farm- 
era  in  thia  county.  We  appreciate  your  at- 
tendance tonight  and  giving  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  relate  to  you  our  concern  about  the 
problems  facing  Tillman  County  fanners. 

The  economy  of  Tillman  County  and  of 
each  person  living  in  Tillman  County  is 
almost  solely  dependent  upon  agriculture. 
We  do  have  an  industrial  base  in  this 
county,  but  its  effect  on  our  economy  is 
minimal  at  best.  In  order  for  you  to  deter- 
mine the  overwhelming  dependence  of  this 
county's  economy  upon  agriculture,  you 
should  consider  these  facts.  Little  if  any  of 
our  industrial  base  is  connected  in  any  way 
with  agriculture.  Very  little  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial used  In  those  industries  Is  produced  or 
purchased  in  this  county.  The  net  result  is 
that  the  major  contribution  of  industry  to 
this  county  is  through  payrolls.  According 


to  the  f igtirea  made  available  to  us.  the  total 
annual  payroll  of  industry  in  Tlllraan 
County  is  7.S  to  8  million  dollars.  There  are 
other  institutions  and  services  providing  sal- 
aries for  many  people  of  this  countr.  howev- 
er, of  those,  many  are  either  ag  related  or 
are  supported  in  part  by  the  tax  base  of  this 
county.  I  would  point  out  at  this  time,  the 
major  share  of  the  tax  base  of  Tillman 
County  lies  in  land,  machinery  and  other 
agricultural  assets. 

Now  consider  the  input  from  agriculture 
into  the  economy  of  this  county.  Over  a 
period  of  the  last  nine  years,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  determine.  Tillman  County  farmers 
have  harvested  annually  an  average  of 
113.000  acres  of  cotton  with  a  yearly  produc- 
tion of  63.500  bales.  Our  fanners  have  har- 
vested an  average  of  177.000  acres  of  wheit 
for  a  yearly  production  of  4,885.000  bushels. 
Sales  from  those  two  crops  alone  have  aver- 
aged 31.9  million  dollars  per  year.  If.  as  has 
been  projected,  each  new  dollar  brought 
into  Tillman  County  is  turned  over  seven 
times,  agriculture  is  responsible  for  a  trans- 
fusion Into  the  economy  of  this  county  of 
323.3  million  dollars  from  cotton  and  wheat 
sales  alone.  If  you  add  to  these  figures  the 
dollars  generated  by  sales  from  our  leas  sub- 
stantial crops  such  as  mllo.  alfalfa  and  pea- 
nuts, and  If  you  consider  the  dollars 
brought  into  our  economy  from  the  cattle 
industry  we  have  had  throughout  those 
same  years,  it  becomes  readily  apparent 
that  agriculture  has  been  the  life-blood  of 
this  county.  Sales  from  farm  products  are 
not  the  total  story:  however,  government 
payments  from  the  farm  programs  alone 
have  averaged  In  excess  of  6  million  dollars 
per  year  during  the  last  five  years. 

Even  if  the  figures  Just  stated  were  to 
have  been  exaggerated,  it  should  still 
Remain  evident  to  each  of  us— the  economy 
of  Tillman  County  agriculture  and  the  econ- 
omy of  Tillman  County  itself,  are  one  and 
the  same.  As  we  drive  through  our  commu- 
nities and  see  the  vacant  btilldings  that  onoe 
housed  thriving  businesses,  as  we  note  the 
exodus  from  our  communities  of  young  fam- 
ilies and  the  resultant  Ion  of  enrollment  In 
our  schools,  as  we  note  the  absence  of  new 
construction  as  compared  to  five  years  ago. 
and  as  we  experience  the  failure  of  bonds 
for  maintaining  or  replacing  our  schools,  we 
each  know  there  can  be  but  one  cause— the 
financial  crisis  now  facing  each  farmer  in 
Tillman  County. 

The  problems  facing  Tillman  County  agri- 
culture are  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  risks  and  rewards  that  are  dealt 
farmers  by  the  whims  of  Nature:  on  the 
other  is  the  Federal  Oovemment  First  con- 
sider the  role  nature  has  played  in  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  farmers.  Consider  the  year 
of  1983.  following  an  above  average  wheat 
crop  in  the  Spring,  the  period  from  July 
through  September  brought  a  mere  .8  of 
rain  to  Tillman  County.  Cotton  production 
that  year  dropped  from  an  average  yield  of 
281  pounds  per  acre  for  the  seven  preceding 
years  to  an  average  yield  of  only  182  poimds 
of  cotton  per  acre.  Pastures  were  parched  by 
the  drought  and  many  cow  herds  were  sold 
off.  In  October,  following  the  drought  of 
the  summer,  dtiring  a  period  of  one  week, 
Tillman  County  recieved  11  inches  of  rain— 
losses  from  erosion  and  damages  to  other 
farm  property  were  extreme.  During  that 
time  period.  Tillman  County  was  in  need  of 
disaster  aid  from  both  drought  and  flood 
damage.  Little  in  the  way  of  help  was  ever 
received. 

The  1984  wheat  average  was  cut  to  22 
bushels  per  acre  from  the  previous  year's 


average  of  40  bushels  by  one  of  the  coldest 
winters  on  record.  The  1984  cotton  crop  was 
dedraated  by  a  series  of  events— inadequate 
moisture  early  resulting  In  poor  stands, 
summer  drought  that  withered  the  plants  in 
the  field  and  a  September  frost  that  heavily 
damaged  cotton  that  had  come  to  a  stand 
late.  Finally,  came  the  quality  problems 
brought  on  by  the  drought  of  the  summer, 
the  early  frost  and  then  the  rains  and  snows 
that  began  at  harvest.  Some  of  that  cotton 
remains  unharvested  today  because  of  wet 
fields. 

As  farmers,  we  accept  the  hardships 
nature  deals  us:  that  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
hardships  we  find  most  difficult  to  accept  or 
overcome  are  dealt  us  by  the  other  source— 
the  Federal  Government. 

Those  things  we  find  hardest  to  deal  with 
Include  embargoes.  Inflated  land  prices  due 
In  part  to  government  policy,  the  federal 
deficit,  the  over-valued  American  dollar, 
government  farm  programs  that  are  neither 
timely  nor  adequate  to  meet  our  needs.  In- 
flated cost  of  production  inputs  and  the 
overall  attitude  that  the  farm  sector  should 
be  the  place  where  belt  tightening  measures 
must  start  first 

First  the  embargoes  and  threats  of  embar- 
goes that  have  lost  for  the  American  fanner 
markets  that  may  never  be  regained.  Em- 
bargoes that  accomplished  nothing  except 
start  American  agrictilture  in  its  downward 
spiral. 

Inflated  land  prices  brought  about  in  part 
by  policies  of  Federal  lending  agencies  wlU- 
ing  to  loan  100%  of  the  cost  of  new  land  to 
those  young  men  desiring  to  get  into  farm- 
ing in  the  mid  and  late  1070's.  In  the  last 
three  years,  land  prices  in  Tillman  County 
have  fallen  from  those  Inflated  highs  to  the 
point  where  they  are  off  by  as  much  as  50% 
to  80%.  Hanging  over  the  land  market  for 
years  to  come  will  be  that  land  taken  back 
and  still  held  by  such  ageiKdes  as  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Land  Bank.  Foreclosiuv.  forced  sales  and 
bankruptcies  have  flooded  a  land  market  In 
which  buyers  have  all  but  disappeared. 
Waiting  in  the  wings  of  our  land  market  Is 
real  estate  either  tied  up  In  estates  or  be- 
longing to  those  who  have  retired— real 
estate  waiting  for  land  prices  to  come  back 
from  these  lows;  eventually,  much  of  that 
land  will  be  forced  into  our  overtHirdened 
laiKl  market.  Those  farmers  still  in  business 
have  lost  equity  in  their  land  to  the  point 
their  financial  statements  can  no  longer  Jus- 
tify new  loans.  The  end  to  depressed  land 
prices  in  Tillman  County  Is  not  Just  around 
the  comer. 

Next  are  the  policies  of  Federal  Oovem- 
ment that  have  led  to  budget  deficits  and 
the  over  valued  American  dollar.  Budget 
defldU  that  bred  the  high  interest  rates 
and  the  over  valued  American  dollar  that 
took  the  American  farmer  out  of  competi- 
tion in  the  world  market.  Nothing  exempli- 
fies the  latter  more  rividly  than  the  recent 
Carglll  wheat  deal  with  Argentina.  If  we  in 
agriculture  could  follow  the  example  of 
OM.  Ford  and  Chrysler  by  moving  our  busi- 
nesses outside  the  United  States  to  escape 
the  high  cost  of  production  inputs  and  the 
over  valued  dollar,  we  would  be  the  richest 
agri-businessmen  in  the  world. 

And  now.  the  government  farm  programs, 
farm  programs  inadequate  in  their  scope 
and  delivered  to  the  hand  of  the  American 
farmer  too  late  for  him  to  make  cropping 
decisions.  As  late  as  the  spring  of  1984.  the 
American  wheat  farmer  was  held  in  limbo  as 
to  whether  he  should  participate  in  the 
wheat  program  because  the  final  version  of 


that  program  was  not  Imown  imtil  one 
month  prior  to  wheat  harvest.  In  my  files  is 
a  letter  from  the  local  ASC8  office  an- 
nouncing that  final  version  and  dated  April 
12.  1984— my  first  load  of  wheat  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  elevator  May  2Sth.  By  April 
12th.  Tillman  County  wheat  farmers  had  all 
costs  put  into  their  wheat  crop  with  the  ex- 
ception of  harvest.  The  government  was 
nine  months  too  late  for  'HUman  County 
farmers  to  realize  the  full  benefits  of  that 
program.  I  might  add.  no  farmer  in  Tillman 
County  will  forget  the  sudden  change  of 
rules  after  the  ballgame  had  started,  better 
known  as  the  Plant  for  Pik  portion  of  the 
1983  farm  program  for  cotton  which  was  an- 
nounced late  in  the  season.  In  Tillman 
County,  that  change  of  rules  was  the  single 
most  costly  event  of  the  year  for  our  farm- 
ers. 

There  are  other  problems,  such  as  the  un- 
reasonably low  limitation  for  farm  program 
payments  which  has  served  only  to  keep  the 
larger  farms  of  this  nation  out  of  the  farm 
programs.  In  the  United  States,  12%  of  the 
farmers  produce  two-thirds  of  America's 
crops.  With  the  proven  yields  we  have  in 
Tillman  County— and  I  might  add  they  are 
not  high  yields  as  compared  to  some  areas 
of  this  coimtry— for  a  farmer  to  reach  the 
850,000.00  limit  under  the  1984  farm  pro- 
gram, he  would  need  a  wheat  base  of  only 
487  acres  of  wheat  plus  547  acres  of  cotton. 
By  government  standards,  this  may  be  a  big 
farm— even  in  Tillman  County,  where  farm 
sizes  are  only  average.  487  acres  of  wheat 
and  547  acres  of  cotton  is  not  an  exception- 
ally large  farm.  It  is  time  the  Congressmen 
of  the  urban  East  realize  the  American  farm 
is  big  business— we  have  graduated  from  the 
horse  and  mule  days  when  a  farm  consisted 
of  only  ten  acres. 

As  we  consider  the  1985  Farm  Bill  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration,  it  Is  evident  to 
us,  if  the  course  laid  out  by  that  proposal  is 
followed,  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures  will 
become  a  way  of  life  in  i-ural  America. 

We  farmers  realize  we  must  move  toward 
a  market  oriented  program,  but  this  is  not 
feasible  in  the  near  term  considering  the 
present  crisis  in  agriculture  and  considering 
the  over  valued  American  dollar.  We  realize 
we  must  have  production  cutbacks  in  this 
country,  but  this  is  not  the  solution  so  long 
as  cutbacks  in  the  United  SUtes  lead  to  in- 
creased production  in  countries  such  as 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia.  We  need 
bilateral  trade  and  production  agreements 
with  teeth— teeth  enough  to  place  farmers 
worldwide  on  an  equal  basis  with  each 
other. 

Any  suggestions  we  might  offer  tonight 
pertaining  either  to  immediate  answers  or 
to  long  range  farm  programs  would  simply 
be  common  sense  suggestions. 

In  the  short  term,  we  need  access  to  loans 
at  reduced  rates  of  interest,  available  to  any 
producer  who  can  show  that  with  that  loan, 
he  can  cash  flow:  regardless  of  his  ability  to 
obtain  loans  elsewhere.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  loans  of  this  nature  have  been  avail- 
able only  to  those  who  could  not  get  loans 
elsewhere.  Because  of  that  stipulaUon, 
those  loans  were,  in  many  cases,  available 
only  to  those  for  whom  it  was  already  too 
Ute.  We  realize  much  is  being  discussed  per- 
taining to  interaction  between  local  lending 
agencies  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  direction  of  loan  restructuring,  interest 
buy-down  and  principal  write-down.  What- 
ever method  should  eventually  be  used,  pay- 
backs must  be  long  term  with  the  percent- 
age of  annual  payback  in  some  way  tied  to 
the  level  of  farm  commodity  prices. 


Suggestions  we  would  make  In  the  area  of 
farm  programs  ate  simple.  Those  progrsms 
must  be  delivered  into  the  liands  of  farmers 
early  enough  for  them  to  make  cropping  de- 
cisions. Apparently  unlike  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, fanners  must  plan  at  least  one 
year  in  advance.  A  timely  date  in  Tillman 
County  for  delivery  of  the  farm  bill  woiUd 
be  July  15th. 

We  would  hope  those  of  you  in  Federal 
Oovemment  would  realise,  any  farm  pro- 
gram which  contains  a  radical  change  from 
price  supports  of  the  past  to  free  world  mar- 
keU  of  the  future  must  be  spproached  cau- 
tiously and  must  be  brought  about  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  economy  of  Americsn 
agriculture  today  is  much  too  fragile  to 
withstand  reckless  experimentation. 

The  proposed  82%  funding  cut  in  the 
budget  of  the  Soil  Cimservation  Service  by 
the  Office  of  BCanagement  and  Budget  is  a 
pointed  reminder  of  the  shortsightedness  of 
many  in  government.  One  need  only  be  re- 
minded of  the  days  of  the  "Dust  Bowl"  to 
realize  how  rapidly  our  previous  land  can  be 
taken  out  of  production.  In  these  times 
when  farm  incomes  will  not  cover  produc- 
tion costs,  American  agriculture  needs  more 
assistance,  not  leas.  In  repairing  the  dam- 
ages that  nature  can  bring  to  our  land  in 
times  of  drought  and  floods.  The  land  Is 
always  the  first  to  suffer  when  farmers 
must  cut  back  on  Inputs. 

The  rhetoric  we  have  heard  from  the  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  during  the  time 
since  their  farm  bill  proposal  was  unveiled 
and  even  more  recently  during  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  address,  has  sent 
one  message  loud  and  clear  to  the  farmer  of 
this  nation— the  President  and  his  advisors 
are  ready  and  willing  to  sell  American  agri- 
culture down  the  river.  Offers  have  been 
made  to  those  Congressmen  supporting  ag- 
riculture, offers  of  band-aid  fixes  for  the 
short  term  problems  in  exchange  for  sup- 
port for  the  administration's  austere  farm 
bill.  The  American  farmer  does  not  need  a 
band-aid  fix;  he  does  not  need  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  present  situation.  The  American 
farmer  needs  real  and  lasting  solutions.  We 
in  farming  are  not  solely  responsible  for  the 
financial  crisis  in  which  we  find  ourselves— 
farmers  are  not  inhermtly  poor  managers 
as  those  in  the  Administration  would  lead 
the  public  to  believe.  To  get  where  we  are 
today,  we  had  help.  We  had  help  from 
nature,  but  we  also  had  help  from  those  in 
Govenunent  who  were  less  thsn  diligent  in 
their  efforto  to  utOlse  to  the  fullest  the 
greatest  ssset  of  this  nation— American  sgri- 
culture. 

As  you  plefd  our  esse  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States— as  you  sre  crittdaed 
for  your  support  of  American  agriculture, 
we  hope  that  you  will  believe  and  take  heart 
In  the  fact  that  It  has  not  been  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  who  has  subsidised  the  Ameri- 
can farmer;  rather,  it  Is  the  fanner  who  has 
subsidised  the  American  taxpayer.  Each  of 
us  in  agriculture  Imows  what  the  cost  has 
been  to  us,  for  the  American  taxpayer  to  be 
able  to  spend  the  smallest  percent  of  his 
paycheck  ss  compared  to  sny  citisen  of  sny 
nation  In  the  world,  for  the  food  he  eats. 

As  you  retum  to  Washington,  consider 
these  facts  concerning  the  farm  crisis  in 
Tillman  County; 

Gross  farm  incomes  from  wheat  and 
cotton  In  Tillman  County  totaled  820.3  mil- 
lion in  1984  ss  compared  to  863.9  million  in 
1979. 

Over  3.000  seres  have  been  deeded  back 
through  the  local  FHA  office  in  Tillman 
County  and  of  the  250  accounts  with  that 


office,  only  25  are  considered  solvent  and 
only  1%  are  current  on  payments. 

In  Tillman  County  In  1984.  293  parcete  of 
farm  land  were  sold  primarily  due  to  f  oreed 
sales  of  bankrnptclea 

The  Fednal  Land  Bank  Association  of 
Altus  which  serves  the  Tillman  County  area 
had  30  loans  in  foreclosure  as  of  January  I 
and  4  acquired  properties  In  inventory.  Of 
the  1800  loans  from  that  sgency.  8%  sre 
now  delinquent  and  of  the  800  coming  due 
In  January  snd  February,  the  agency  feels  a 
large  number  wiu  be  delinquent  due  to  the 
poor  wheat  and  ootttm  crops  of  1984. 

The  list  oould  go  on  and  on;  however.  In 
summation.  I  will  repeat.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
state  of  crisis,  not  only  in  Tillman  County, 
but  all  across  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  crisis 
wbicb  if  left  unresolved,  will  eventusUy 
affect  every  facet  of  our  society.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  crisis,  the  new  farmers 
were  the  first  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  but 
now  we  are  losing  those  men  and  women 
who  have  worked  a  lifetime  of  15  to  18  hour 
days  aois  to  see  all  for  which  they  had 
worked  suddenly  slip  from  their  grasps. 
Tliese  people  were  not  a  part  of  the  Great 
American  Dream  of  which  our  President  so 
proudly  boasts:  rather,  they  are  a  part  of  an 
even  largCT  fraternity- the  forgotten  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Thank  you  for  being  in  Frederick  tonight, 
and  I  thank  each  of  you  for  the  support  you 
have  given  American  agriculture  In  the  past 
and  for  the  support  I  know  you  will  give  us 
in  the  critical  days  ahead. 

STAinaiiT  or  D«aaxL  Rioonrs 

Congressmen.  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
other  invited  guests:  I  am  Darrel  Rigglns  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Frederli^  and  I  am 
representing  the  agricultural  lending  insti- 
tutions of  Tillman  County. 

First,  let  me  say  welcome  to  the  great 
southwest  and  more  specifically  to  Tillman 
County.  We  are  extremely  pleased  to  have 
such  sn  influential  delegstim  here  tonight, 
and  everyone  is  very  grateful  for  your  sin- 
cere concern  about  the  difficult  predica- 
ment that  we  find  American  agriculture  in- 
volved in. 

Let's  first  take  a  locA  at  some  very  fright- 
ening and  distressing  statistics  covering  the 
relinquishment  of  resl  estate  here  in  our 
County.  During  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
had  24.441  acres  of  valuable  farm-land  fall 
victim  to  foreclosure,  bankruptcy,  voluntary 
conveyance,  or  forced  involuntary  liquida- 
tion. These  unfortunate  actions  have  had  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  equity  and  collat- 
eral base  of  each  and  every  farmer  in  Till- 
man County. 

TO  emphasise  the  severity  of  the  problem 
to  our  county.  It  Is  important  to  understand 
that  our  loan  portfolio  here  in  TOIman 
County  aversges  65%  sgrlcultursi  kwna  At 
this  time  of  severe  erosion  of  farm  equity, 
our  *««"M"g  regulators  have  suddenly 
changed  their  loan  anslysis  from  a  collater- 
al or  equity  basis  to  a  cash-flow  basis.  As  a 
result  of  thia  new  and  vigorous  procedure, 
the  number  of  daasifled  loans  have  in- 
cressed  at  the  rate  of  88  percent  in  the  last 
two  years.  In  addition,  our  number  of  delin- 
quent loans  has  escalated  at  an  alarming 
rate  of  112  percent  during  the  previous 
three  years. 

The  high  interest  rates  of  the  present 
time,  and  the  extremely  hl^  interest  rates 
of  the  early  1980's.  combined  to  have  a 
crushing  effect  on  agriculture  in  our  coun- 
try. In  1979,  one  of  our  better  years  in  agri- 
culture, farmers  mid  interest  expense  estl- 
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mmted  to  eqiuU  about  13%  of  their  cash  pro- 
duction expense.  In  1984.  Interest  paid  by 
farmers  was  approximately  20%  of  cash  cost 
of  production,  which  is  by  far  the  largest 
single  expense  in  the  cost  of  production. 

All  of  these  adversities  have  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  American  farmer  is  produc- 
ing commodities  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. In  our  county,  the  absence  of  adequate 
moisture  and  low  yields  of  production,  com- 
pounded with  these  financial  adversities, 
have  severely  restricted  the  ability  of  com- 
petent farm  managers  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial obligations. 

Not  only  are  our  banking  regulators  re- 
stricting our  ability  and  our  freedom  to  re- 
structure farm  debt,  we  have  also  encount- 
ered a  perplexing  problem  in  the  effects  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  System  has  had  on  the 
equity  position  of  farmers  in  our  area.  This 
effect  has  not  been  caused  by  decisions 
made  in  local  farm  credit  offices  but  the 
result  of  requirements  made  by  their  super- 
visory personnel,  and  the  regulators  of  the 
farm  credit  system.  Dtiring  the  good  eco- 
nomical times,  the  Farm  Credit  System  was 
making  loans  based  upon  fair  market  value. 
During  this  economic  downturn,  loans  are 
now  being  evaluated  solely  on  the  basis  of 
cash  flow.  Many  farmers  have  been  either 
foreclosed,  forced  to  sell  through  voluntary 
or  involuntary  sales,  because  their  equity 
position  has  decreased  substantially.  Every 
sale  Initiated  by  the  Farm  Credit  System 
has  reduced  the  value  of  the  remaining  land 
because  of  the  number  of  acres  that  have 
been  forced  on  the  open  market.  Also  land 
loans  are  only  now  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  cash  flow  of  the  land.  These  new 
rules  that  have  changed  the  game  have  re- 
sulted in  every  farmer  loaing  his  equity  posi- 
tion because  of  the  pyramiding  effect  of  the 
forced  sales  of  land. 

Each  time  an  additional  tract  is  forced  on 
the  market  the  equity  position  of  every 
other  farmer  is  decreased.  In  a  three-year 
period,  the  land  values  in  Tillman  County 
have  decreased  by  fifty  to  sixty  percent.  Al- 
though all  of  this  certainly  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  current  policies  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  they  certainly  have  impact- 
ed the  problem.  Some  method  must  be 
found  through  federal  sources  to  either 
change  the  policies  of  the  regulators  or  to 
allow  the  Farm  Credit  System  to  begin 
working  with  landowners  through  exten- 
sions and  reamortizations  of  debt,  rather 
than  liquidation  being  the  only  recourse. 

Forced  liquidations  will  only  continue  to 
erode  the  equity  positions  of  agribusiness 
persons.  The  distinction  between  communi- 
ty lenders  located  within  an  area,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  System  is  that  losses  can  be 
spread  throughout  the  system  among  farm 
credit  lenders.  Whereas,  community  lenders 
must  spread  their  losses  among  Just  the  cus- 
tomers within  the  locale,  which  results  in  a 
depressed  market  condition,  resulting  in  fur- 
ther loss  of  capital  and  equity. 

We  urge  you  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  the  current  policies  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  their  actual  effect 
on  the  local  agricultural  economies  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located. 

We  also  request  as  you  wage  your  battle 
on  our  behalf  with  O.M.B.  and  the  compas- 
sionate and  understanding,  Mr.  Stockman, 
that  each  of  you  continue  to  strive  to 
convey  to  them  the  severity  of  the  escalat- 
ing agricultural  crisis  that  our  financial  in- 
stitutions are  encoimtering. 

In  conclusion,  all  of  the  citizens  of  Till- 
man County  and  especially  (hose  Involved 
in  agriculture,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  ex- 


tremely appreciative  to  each  one  of  you  for 
your  diligent  efforts  on  our  behalf,  and  for 
your  deep  concern  for  our  crlait  u  ahown  by 
your  presence  here  tonight. 

STATmBiT  or  AxLAM  M««i>nrs 

My  name  is  Arlan  Meaders.  I  am  manager 
of  the  Farmers  Co-operative  Oraln  ft 
Cotton  Company  here  in  Frederick  and 
have  been  for  the  last  nine  years.  Tonight  I 
am  representing  a  committee  made  up  of 
cotton  glnnera.  cotton  warehouaemen.  a 
cotton  merchant,  and  grain  merchant*.  The 
members  are  from  HoUls.  Lone  Wolf, 
Orandfleld.  Davidson  and  Frederick.  Okla- 
homa. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  I've  given 
an  awful  lot  of  thought  and  done  a  lot  of 
reading  about  what  I  was  going  to  say  to- 
night I  had  a  good  feeling  about  most  of 
what  I  prepared  except  the  beginning.  Mr. 
John  R.  Block  provided  me  with  that  begin- 
ning as  a  result  of  hia  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congreas  last 
Thursday. 

Let  me  read  you  what  he  said.  "American 
farmers  could  not  expect  much  improve- 
ment this  year  in  farm  prices  but  would 
enjoy  better  times  in  the  long  run  if  they 
supported  President  Reagan's  new  farm 
policy  and  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit" 
Do  you  know  what  that  fann  policy  i>?  It's  a 
world  market  oriented  type  policy  whereby 
our  support  prices  and  target  prices  would 
be  baaed  on  75%  of  an  average  world  price 
which  would  sharply  reduce  our  income  sub- 
sidy payments  to  below  average  free  market 
prices.  He  further  states,  "we  will  see  in- 
creasing proportions  of  farmers  with  finan- 
cial problems,  continued  declines  in  farm 
asset  values,  increasing  proportions  of  farm 
debt  in  trouble  and  increasing  problems  of 
lender  distress."  Mr.  Block  goes  on.  "In  the 
short  run  farmers  would  have  to  expect  the 
same  prices  or  maybe  even  lower  ones." 
"Next  year,"  he  said,  "lower  loan  levels  will 
mean  lower  price*  on  grain  and  cotton.  But 
that  will  mean  well  be  more  competitive  in 
the  export  markets,  sales  will  increase  and 
farmers  will  earn  more,  even  at  lower 
prices."  Can  you  believe  that?  The  Reagan 
folks  are  telling  us  the  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems U  lower  prioea.  That's  like  the  old  story 
about  the  hay  hauler,  losing  f  10.00  per  ton 
on  ever  load,  telling  his  banker  he  needed  a 
bigger  truck. 

The  problem  is  farmers  cannot  buy  their 
farm  in-puts  on  steadily  rising  or  fixed  mar- 
kets and  sell  their  crops  on  a  continuously 
fluctuating  and  totally  undependable  world 
market 

Our  farm  programs  are  putting  an  awful 
lot  of  emphasis  on  world  markets.  Under 
certain  conditions  that's  fine.  I  think  we 
need  to  be  competitive  in  the  world  market- 
place. But  the  competition  is  unfair. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  farmers  can 
compete  with  any  farmer  in  the  world  given 
an  even  break,  but  he  cannot  compete  with 
the  Canadian  government,  the  Australian 
government,  the  Argentine  government  and 
soon. 

If  we  ever  had  a  chance  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace, it  was  devastated  a  few  years  ago 
by  embargoes.  Carters.  Fords.  Nixons,  Rea- 
gan's and  the  one  threatened  by  Reagan. 
But  even  that  and  the  crop  In  Brazil,  the 
crop  in  Argentina,  the  crop  in  Australia,  th;; 
crop  in  Canada,  the  crop  in  China,  the  crop 
in  Russia,  the  emergence  of  many  strong  ag- 
ricultural economies  yet  to  come,  and  even 
the  increase  in  our  own  production  exper- 
tise makes  the  dependence  on  a  free  market 
a  bad  Joke,  under  present  program*. 


The  exix>rt  market,  and  even  our  domestic 
market  to  some  degree,  is  volatile  and  unde- 
pendable and  no  other  country  in  the  world 
insists  on  the  individual  farmer  to  try  to 
handle  it  alone. 

You  see  what  we've  done  with  the  free 
market  concept  Is  give  ourselves  two  vast 
imponderables  instead  of  one.  One  we  are 
going  to  have  always.  That  is  the  weather 
and  other  acts  of  Ood.  The  other  Is  the  very 
volatile,  fluctuating  market  So  that  now 
even  if  we're  lucky  and  make  a  good  crop 
the  bottom  can  fall  out  of  the  market  and 
we  still  lose  money.  Who  cares  about  ex- 
ports if  a  fanner  can't  make  a  profit  Cer- 
tainly not  farmers. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  we  have  a  few 
friends  in  Washington,  some  of  them  are 
here  tonight  another  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  recently  said  this,  "the  IMS 
appropriations  for  all  of  agriculture 
amounted  to  slightly  over  $36  billion.  That's 
a  heck  of  a  lot  of  money— but  its  t3S  billion 
out  of  1830  billion  or  4%  of  the  total  budget. 
If  you  take  one-third  off  for  food  stamps 
and  one-third  off  for  administration, 
FtaHA.  Soil  Conservation  Servloe.  and  land 
grant  institutions— what  they  call  subaidy  is 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  budget  For  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  budget  we're  the  beat  fed 
people  in  the  world."  Mr.  Kika  de  la  Garza, 
chairman  of  the  House  Agrictilture  Commit- 
tee, said  that 

I  could  stand  up  here  and  cite  statistics 
until  you  and  I  are  blue  in  the  face,  but  I'll 
only  mention  a  few. 

The  first  Is  the  past  •  years  farm  income 
from  wheat  and  cotton  for  Tillman  County. 
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Now,  you  can  add  income  from  some  other 
commodities  to  that  but  it  wont  change  sig- 
nificantly. 

Prices  fluctuated  widely  for  this  same 
period.  Cotton  from  41t  in  1981  to  78«  in 
1080  (its  obvious  we  didn't  make  any  cotton 
in  1980).  Current  price  45*.  Wheat  from 
$2.30  in  1977  to  $3.91  in  1979.  current  price 
$3.40  per  bushel. 

Cotton  gins  in  Oklahoma— our  respective 
secretaries  of  our  ginner's  associations.  Bob 
Collins  of  the  Co-operatives  and  Roberta 
Ruebell  of  the  Oklahoma  ginners.  tell  us 
that  20  gins  out  of  a  total  73  gins  are  on  the 
verge  of  forced  closing. 

Another  segment  of  our  industry,  grain 
elevators,  I  can't  honestly  stand  up  here  and 
tell  you  that  they're  In  bad  shi^te.  Farmers 
have  raised  enough  grain  to  keep  us  in  busi- 
ness. But  don't  anybody  kid  yourself,  so 
goes  the  farmer,  so  goes  our  industry,  and 
the  farmer  is  in  serious  trouble. 

A  solution?  We  could  debate  issues  and 
farm  policy  here  for  hours,  indeed,  maybe 
even  days,  but  in  my  opinon  all  the  answers 
boil  down  to  one  very  painful  fact.  For  the 
near  term  at  least,  we're  going  to  have  to 
continue  our  partnership  with  our  federal 
government.  But  on  a  much,  much  stronger 
basis  through  support  prices  or  deficiency 
payments.  Whether  It  be  on  production  or 
sales  Is  argumentative  but  the  decision  must 
be,  and  is,  very  simple.  Farmers  must  re- 
ceive a  "fair  price"  for  his  product.  You  see, 
had  we  had  a  fair  price  for  the  past  few 


years  there  may  not  have  been  a  need  for 
the  expensive  PIK  programs,  guaranteed 
low  Interest  loans,  and  all  the  other  emer- 
gency relief  programs.  Although  these  pro- 
grams became  necessary  at  the  time  they 
were  initiated,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  given  a  fair  price  farm  programs  may 
have  been  less  costly  than  what  we  had? 
But  even  if  they  do  cost  more,  the  cost 
should  be  borne  by  all  the  people  and  not 
Just  farmers.  You  see.  the  American  people 
can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more. 

Maybe  controlling  or  eliminating  deficit 
spending  will  solve  all  our  problems  as  some 
have  said,  but  accomplishing  that  is  going  to 
take  a  long  time.  Farmers  don't  have  a  long 
time  if  the  family  farm  Is  to  survive. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

STATmniT  or  Jm  MoirrooifmT 

Honorable  Representatives,  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  My  name  is  Jim  Montgomery, 
and  I  am  speaking  for  the  farm  suppliers  of 
this  area. 

We  as  agriculural  retaUers  represent  the 
products,  but  not  the  profits,  of  many  of  the 
nation's  largest  corporations.  At  least  55 
percent  of  the  Inputs  required  to  produce  a 
crop  come  from  off  the  farm.  And  we  have 
seen  the  cost  of  these  inputs  double  and 
triple  in  the  last  few  years. 

A  fuel  dealer  cites:  "In  1976.  when  I  went 
into  business,  there  were  6  agricultural  fuel 
suppUers  In  Frederick.  Oklahoma.  5  inde- 
pendent and  one  major  corporaticm.  The 
price  of  dlesel  fuel  was  33  cents,  interest 
rates  7-8  percent  Today  there  are  three  ag- 
ricultural fuel  suppUers.  2  Independent  and 
one  national  corporation..  The  price  of  dieael 
is  in  the  90  cents  range'  and  Interest  Is  15 
percent.  One  of  the  two  remaining  inde- 
pendent dealers  recenUy  quit  handling 
dieael,  citing  a  failing  agricultural  condition 
and  lack  of  capitalization." 

A  farm  supply  dealer  in  Frederick  notes 
feed  sales  down  25  percent  fertilizer  sales 
down  40  percent,  accounts  receivable  up  75 
percent  write  offs  of  accounts  receivable  35 
percent. 

A  farm  machinery  dealership  reports  an 
extremely  bad  year  in  1983.  worsened  in 
1984  with  expenses  up  11  percent  net 
income  down  88  percent 

Another  farm  implement  dealer  shows  a 
sales  decline  of  66  percent  and  past-due  ac- 
counts receivable  of  25  percent. 

Orandfleld.  Oklahoma— once  a  center  for 
agricultural  trade  had  six  farm  equipment 
dealers,  eight  fertilizer  dealers  and  a  thriv- 
ing retail  district 

Today  all  of  the  farming  implement  deal- 
en  are  gone;  only  one  agricultural  supplier 
remains  to  sell  fertilizer,  but  depends  on 
storage  facilities  in  another  town,  unable  to 
ptuchase  one  of  the  four  bulk  storage  facili- 
ties that  stand  vacant. 

As  agricultural  retailers  we  realize  that  we 
do  not  make  or  break  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy, we  only  reflect  its  health  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  presenUtlon  is  accepted  in 
that  context. 

We  would  ask  of  the  government  that  our 
industry  receive  the  same  treatment  as  all 
other  industries. 

According  to  a  data  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City's  Econom- 
ic Revenue,  the  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer due  to  trade  barriers  for  various  in- 
dustries is  as  follows: 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  workers  of  tbeae  In- 
dustries are  not  overpaid  yet  the  ooat  of  the 
programs  Is  enormous.  It  Is  Important  for 
the  American  pulrilc  to  understand  that  the 
same  la  true  for  f aimers 

Another  agricultural  supplier  sums  up  the 
situation  In  saylnr  I  have  been  In  agricul- 
ture for  37  years.  I  have  aeen  troulded  «wts 
In  agriculture  in  given  areaa  beeauae  of 
drought  floods,  or  pegtilence.  but  never 
have  I  seen  agriculture  acroH  all  of  the 
United  States  fighting  for  survival  as  we  are 
today.  AiTleulture  affects  each  American. 
Yea.  we  can  take  flgurea  like-«nd  I  quote 
Robert  Delano,  president  of  American 
Bureau,  when  he  stated.  "Ftemets  sold 
more  than  $144  bOlioo  worth  of  commod- 
ities in  1964.  rivaling  the  all-time  high  of 
$144^  bOlion  set  in  1083."  (unquote)  One  of 
the  factors  that  contributed  to  this  ability 
to  have  this  many  dcdlan  In  commortltieB 
was  that  the  American  farmer  nid.  "I  will 
take  up  the  daek  in  price  for  my  oomniod- 
ities  by  uplng  my  yielda." 

The  farm  IndeMedneas  Is  rising  steadily 
each  year.  Fnm  1970  the  farm  tndebtedneas 
was  80  billion  and  by  19M  it  was  188  billion 
and  for  1988  it  Is  eaUmated  to  be  814  UUlon. 

I  am  in  f ertHlKr  and  ag  chemicals  When 
oil  prices,  labor,  and  research  oasts  rise  I 
tack  this  input  costs  onto  my  products  and 
pass  It  on  to  the  farmer.  Tbe  American 
farmer  has  never  had  this  option.  Farmers 
are  going  out  of  busineas  at  a  rate  of  38  per 
1000.  Tliis  is  more  than  triple  the  rate  of 
other  businesses.  Bvery  American  farmer 
suppmts  78  otho-  people— 81  Americans  and 
35  f oreignera.  In  Tillman  County  there  are 
five  towns  and  they  are  solely  supported  by 
agriculture.  If  agriculture  continues  In  tbe 
same  path  of  '88  as  in  "84,  the  towns  of  Tin- 
man County  will  be  gbost  towns. 

SlTUATIOV  1988— Rrail  Rbokt 

The  empty  store  (roots  in  downtown  Vted- 
eridc  are  certainly  an  indlcatlan  of  the  hard 
times  this  country  has  experienced  In  recent 
years.  Fn-  eveir  one  store  building  that 
stood  empty  in  19T9.  three  exist  today.  In 
fact  city  statisttcs  indicate  a  total  of  33 
commercial  disooonecttans  stnoe  1982. 
Within  the  last  six  manths,  six  businesses  In 
the  central  buatness  district  liave  dosed  and 
two  more  dty  businesses  have  fDed  for 
bankruptcy. 

Frederick  does  have  an  unusually  good  In- 
dustrial base  for  a  community  its  sise  and 
I'm  not  suggesting  that  agriculture  Is  totally 
responsible  for  our  economic  woes:  however, 
agriculture  is  tbe  primary  economic  force  In 
our  community  and  the  connection  of  retail 
busineas  with  agriculture  Is  both  direct  and 
considerable. 

Let's  look  at  sales  tax.  Sinoe  1979  Freder- 
ick's sales  tax  has  Increased  a  total  of  11 
percent  with  the  highest  sintfe  year's  in- 
crease at  5.7  percent  Needless  to  say,  this 
increase  is  far  from  substantial  and  far  from 
characteristic  of  healthy,  growing  business- 
es. In  addiUon,  those  statistics  are  quickly 
eroded  by  Inflation  which  has  soared  as 
high  as  12  percent  In  recent  years. 

ikiftTiimiiin  wage  Is  up,  utilities  are  up. 
product  costs  are  up,  employer  contribu- 


tions for  unemployment  and  social  security 
are  up.  Our  margins  are  being  trimmed 
away  making  growth  difficult  and  expan- 
sion a  distant  dream.  We  are.  In  fact  work- 
ing harder,  investing  more  and  earning  less. 

I  might  add  here  that  were  it  not  for  tbe 
tenacity  of  local  business  people,  more  store 
fronts  would  be  empty.  Tbese  are  not  times 
for  tbe  weak  at  heart  or  for  tbe  peasimlstif 
Ftederick  business  people,  like  our  farmers, 
are  willing  to  work  bard.  We  ask  that  you 
pay  dose  attention  to  our  farmers,  for  cer- 
tainly whatever  affects  them  affects  us  alL 

We  retailers  are  concerned  about  our 
small  businesaeB,  our  small  family  farms  and 
our  small  mmmimities,  To  date  government 
has  bad  non-agriculture  peoide  rtirrating  ag- 
riculture policies,  and  has  shown  little  con- 
cern (or  the  small  farm.  SmaU  seems  to  be  a 
dirty  word.  It  was  recently  announced  that 
our  government  may  do  away  wiUi  the 
Small  Busineas  Administration,  planning  to 
make  l9ans  snd  offer  technical  asslstanre  to 
only  those  bustnesses  with  800  or  more  em- 
ployees. Our  largest  local  industry  with  ap- 
pnndmatley  380  employees  would  not  even 
qualify.  "Small"  seems  to  be  out> 

Our  ffermers  need  your  help,  and.  indeed, 
we  aU  need  your  help  NOW  with  legislation 
that  win  allow  our  smaU  businesses,  farms 
and  cnmmimltif  to  survive! 


Stat 


rMoOou* 


Ladies  and  OcnUeman  of  tbe  Congression- 
al Delegation  Committee.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  sssi  iiihling  here  tonight  and  giving 
us  this  time.  We  do  appreciate  an  efforts 
made  In  our  behalf  . 

I  am  Robert  McCord  from  Tipton.  Okla- 
homa. I  am  a  third  generation  TOlman 
County  fUmer.  The  acquisition  of  the  land 
I  now  have— began  with  my  Orandfather  In 
1903.  Through  the  years  I  have  expanded 
the  operation.  The  last  expansion  being  In 
the  late  1070**.  Through  this  expansion  I  ac- 
quired a  debt  load  of  approxlmatdy  35  to  40 
percent 

Due  to  high  productioo  oost-^ow  com- 
modity prices— high  Interest  rates— unfavor- 
able growing  conditions,  the  ratio  has  in- 
creased dramatically  with  tbe  dedine  of 
land  and  equipment  values.  I  fed  this  Is  a 
typical  situation  of  an  TUlman  County 
farmers  who  expanded  or  upgraded  thdr 
operation  in  the  last  10  years.  Even  thom^ 
we  are  having  lower  prime  Interest  rates  at 
the  present  time,  ttie  lower  interest  rates 
are  not  always  available  to  agriculture  bor- 
rowers. Some  Interest  rates  are  esralating 
for  long  term  loans  with  variable  ratea.  FVv 
t<i>mifmwu»  existing  Federal  Land  Bank  loans 
for  this  area  have  increased  their  rate  by  % 
of  1  percent  as  of  January  1.  Due  to  tlilB 
years  crop  f anure.  extremely  krw  prices,  no 
mtmies  are  available  to  make  long  term  pay- 
ments. Therefore,  if  these  payments  cannot 
be  extended,  it  wOl  deplete  the  opoating 
capital  for  1988. 

I  attended  tbe  Senate  Agriculture  bearing 
In  Oklahoma  City  Monday.  I  fed  we  have  a 
very  good  repreaentatlan— in  fact  the  best  in 
the  nation.  I  fed  they  need  our  help 
through  lettOT  and  omtact  In  this  hearing 
the  figures  of  10  to  13  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers have  an  trntr,mM*i*  financial  problem.  I 
believe  this  proUem  Is  much  greater  In  fuU 
time  commercial  producers,  which  produce 
above  $40,000  gross  sales.  I  have  talked  with 
farmers  in  this  area  and  in  North  Texas, 
and  I  believe  the  percentage  to  be  as  bii^  as 
75  percent 

As  I  see  our  situation  two  things  are 
needed— Hope  A  Help.  Hope  with  an  oppor- 
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toDtty  for  •  profit  Id  Um  futum.  Hdp  Now 
to  bay  ttma.  ■>  «•  eao  be  »  part  of  the 
futon.  I  am  Mm  than  an  BMBj  wajpi  thli 
ean  be  braoght  about,  the  taaportant  one 
li— we  need  belp  Now. 
Thank  you. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Bfr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  mw- 
seat  the  abaence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPFICEK.  The 
clerk  wUl  cmll  the  rolL 

The  leglalatlve  clei^  proceeded  to 
cAlltherolL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  cooaeiit  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reactaded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obJeettoD.  It  la  ao  ordered. 

The  Errmt^  la  Informed  that  the 
Senate  la  not  In  routine  morning  bual- 
neaa  at  the  preaent  time.  Doea  the 
Senator  wlah  to  uk  unanlmoua  oon- 
aent  to  proceed  aa  In  morning  bual- 
neaa?  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  80  aak.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  la 
there  a  S-mlnute  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
mlnutea. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  aa 
we  have  been  debating  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Meeae  this  week,  many  of 
our  colleaguea  have  come  to  the  floor 
to  Inaist  that  we  act  first  to  deal  with 
the  financial  crlaia  threatening  thou- 
sanda  of  American  fanners. 

Our  ooUeaguea  are  right,  and  I  am 
proud  to  stand  with  them  today.  Their 
meaaage  la  simple,  cmnpelllng  and  elo- 
quent. 

Spring  approachea,  and  with  it  the 
planting  aeaaon.  There  Is  no  second 
chance.  If  we  do  not  act  now.  the  fi- 
nancial erisia  will  win  and  the  country 
will  loae  many  of  the  more  than 
120.000  farms  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Itaelf  esUmatea  are  doae 
to  bankruptcy. 

Some  aay  ao  what  and  suggest  that 
farmers  brought  theae  problems  on 
themaelvea. 

I  have  not  heard  one  farmer  aak 
that  he  and  hla  family  be  held  hostage 
to  the  T»«««t<wg  requirements  of  an  un- 
certain foreign  policy.  I  have  not 
heard  one  farmer  aak  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  send  Interest  rates 
thrmigh  the  roof.  I  have  not  heard 
one  farmer  aak  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  enforce  austerity  In 
the  developing  world  and  consequently 
dry  up  the  rapidly  growing  marluts 
for  his  goods.  Nor  have  I  heard  one 
fanner  aak  the  adminlstrmtlon  to  send 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar  to 
record  levels. 

No,  American  farmers  have  only 
asked  that  they  be  allowed  to  continue 


to  do  what  they  do  better  than  anyone 
elae  In  the  wwld— produce  the  gooda 
which  grace  our  taUea  and  help  to  al- 
leviate the  hunger  which  gripa  too 
much  of  the  worid. 

lAst  December  I  visited  Ethloida 
and  Sudan.  I  witnessed  the  unapeak- 
able  horror  of  famine  and  starvation.  I 
alao  witneaaed  the  mlrade  of  the 
American  farm.  Graina  and  aoybeana 
produced  half  a  world  away  bringing 
life  and  hope  to  those  desperate  lands. 
To  sacrifice  the  Air^'-*'^*"  farm  aa  the 
altar  of  an  abstract  economic  theology 
is  irrevonsible  and  shortsighted. 

Later  this  year,  this  Congress  must 
write  a  new  fann  bUL  That  bUl  must 
recognise  the  vast  changea  in  technol- 
ogy, finance,  and  marketa  which  have 
tranaformed  the  agricultural  economy. 
Our  polldea  must  change  in  re- 
sponse—and American  farmers  know 
that  But  they  do  not  know,  and  nei- 
ther do  I.  why  they  should  be  sacri- 
ficed before  these  questkms  are  even 

My  colleagues  and  friends  from  the 
States  that  bear  the  heaviest  burden 
have  asked  the  Senate  to  act  now  to 
ensure  that  when  we  write  a  farm  bill. 
It  wlU  not  be  too  late.  They  are  right 
and  I  support  their  efforts. 

Emeigency  credit  assistanrf  is  not 
something  new.  In  the  last  decade,  we 
have  helped  the  Natkm's  largest  dty 
return  from  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, 
our  savings  banks  survive  the  transi- 
tion to  a  deregulated  marke^ilaoe.  and 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  return  to  inoflt- 
abllity.  In  each  case  the  assistance  has 
worked  well,  and  our  country  is 
stronger  for  it— not  Just  New  Yorkers, 
bankers,  or  adtomobUe  worters— but 
all  of  us.  Farmers  deserve  no  less. 
They  are  a  source  of  national  strmgth 
and  we  must  act  now. 

I  hope  that  the  reports  of  progress 
in  fashioning  an  emergency  response 
are  correct.  These  Senators  who  have 
demanded  that  the  President  pay  at- 
tention and  that  CongreaB  act  deaerve 
our  copgratulatlona  and  our  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wfll  call  therolL 

The  bai  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  reednded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  is  a  apedal  order  in  favor  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  but  it 
comes  after  that  still  unuaed  special 
order  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
wlah  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
hla  spedal  order  be  placed  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
ask    unanlmoua    oooaent    that    that 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohjeetlon.  it  la  ao  (ndned. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RBOOONTTION 
OF  SENATOR  HART 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Oenator  from 
Cokxado  is  recognlMd  for  not  to 
exceed  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanlmoua  consent  that  theae  remaiks 
appear  In  the  Rbookd  at  the  ptrfnt  of 
the  debate  on  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  for  Attorney  GeneraL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  are  print- 
ed later  in  the  Raooao  during  consider- 
atkm  of  the  Meese  nomination,  as  or- 
dered.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  abaence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wm  call  the  roll 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  PRESSIAR.  Mr.  Preaidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooosent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPHUT).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  in  morning  business  tar  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  great  prob- 
lems that  face  our  Nation's  family 
farmers,  and  in  emphasiaing  the  need 
for  action  on  the  farm  credit  problem. 
I  would  alao  like  to  compliment  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Romar  Dots  for  the 
active  role  he  has  taken  hi  trying  to 
woi^  out  a  proposal  that  wUl  meet 
fanners'  needs  and  keep  the  worit  of 
the  Senate  on  schedule.  He  has  exhib- 
ited great  leadoahip  in  this  effort. 

I  recently  participated  in  a  tmnn  alli- 
ance rally  at  the  South  DakoU  State 
capital  in  Pierre  and  next  week  the 
entire  South  Dakota  State  Legislature 
wm  come  to  Washington  to  emphaslae 
the  need  for  farm  programs.  Approxi- 
mately 5,000  people  attended  the 
Pierre  raU^  to  discuss  the  problems  in 
fanning  and  the  rural  economy.  A 
recent  survey  of  agricultural  lenders  in 
South  Dakota  exemplified  these  prob- 
lems. It  found  that  24  percent  of  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  South  Dakota 
are  dassifled  as  being  in  a  weak  finan- 
cial position.  On  a  regional  baaia,  an 
estimated  40  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
the  north  central  region  of  the  Uhlted 
States  have  a  burdensome  debt  and 
are  headed  toward  inaolvency  in  the 
next  aeveral  years  if  aetkm  Is  not 
taken  to  increase  farm  prlcea.  These 
numbers  wUl  continue  to  grow  unless 
some  action  Is  taken  to  aid  farmers. 
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During  the  1970'8.  farm  debt  in- 
creased rapidly.  Total  farm  debt  went 
from  $53  billion  in  1970  to  $166  billion 
In  1980  and  to  $216  billion  in  1983.  Be- 
sides an  Increase  in  farm  debt,  the 
farm  debt-to-income  ratio  went  from  3 
to  1  in  1970.  to  in  excess  of  10  to  1  cur- 
rently. To  return  to  the  debt-to- 
income  ratio  of  the  mld-1970's.  farm 
income  would  need  to  more  than 
triple.  This  illustrates  not  only  that 
we  have  a  severe  farm  credit  problem, 
but  also  that  we  need  a  long-term 
farm  policy  that  will  allow  farmers  to 
make  a  profit  so  they  can  repay  some 
of  theae  loans. 

In  the  short  nm.  some  type  of  credit 
assistance  must  be  provided  to  allow 
these  farmers  to  plant  their  crops  this 
spring.  In  the  past,  credit  assistance 
has  been  provided  through  various 
FmHA  programs.  Unfortimately. 
today's  problems  do  not  fit  into  the 
usual  FteHA  programs.  Many  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  have  received  their 
credit  in  the  past  from  banlu  or  PCA's 
are  being  refused  credit  this  year. 
They  are  turning  to  the  FmHA  for 
credit,  but  FmHA  already  has  too 
many  applicants  for  the  funds  they 
have  available.  These  fanners  are  gen- 
erally good  managers,  but  due  to  the 
declining  land  values  and  low  commod- 
ity prices,  they  are  caught  in  a  finan- 
cial squeeze.  These  farmers  need  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  credit. 

In  the  long  run,  we  must  increase 
farm  prices  and  return  profits  to  agri- 
culture. Without  a  profit,  no  fanner 
can  survive.  To  increase  prices,  we 
must  more  aggressively  market  our 
products  abroad  and  also  work  to 
eliminate  unfair  trade  barriers.  We 
must  aggressively  negotiate  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  barriers  and  include 
agricultural  trade  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs.  The 
American  farmer  is  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world,  and  if  all  of  the  bar- 
riers and  unfair  trade  policies  were 
eliminated.  American  farmers  could 
make  a  profit  and  we  would  not  need 
Government  price  support  and  credit 
programs.  However.  untU  we  truly 
have  free  trade,  farmers  will  need 
some  tjrpe  of  assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
Dole  for  his  leadership  on  this  matter 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly 
on  the  farm  credit  assistance  legisla- 
tion. Farmers  need  assistance  now  if 
they  are  to  get  into  their  fields  this 
spring. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  three  articles  on 
the  agricultural  crisis,  written  by 
Sonja  Hillgren.  l>e  printed  in  the  Coh- 
cRxssioif  AL  RaooRS.  SonJa  Hillgren  has 
covered  agricultiural  issues  for  United 
Press  International  since  1978,  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  of  illustrating 
the  problems  farmers  face.  As  a  native 
South  Dakotan.  she  Is  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  farmer  and 
rural  America;  and  as  a  Nieman  fellow 


at  Harvard,  she  has  the  ability  to  put 
this  background  into  her  articles  on 
agriculture.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  read  these  articles  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  plight  of 
the  family  farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD.  as  follows: 

Tbk  Fasm  Dsr  Cams:  Am  Amoicaw  XJmatM 
Plowkd  Uitnn— Skatbs  ni  Tboubls 

Here  is  a  list  of  heartland  States  most 
troubled  by  the  current  farm  debt  crisis. 
UsUnc  land  value  changed  stnoe  IMl  sod 
other  inf  onnatlon.  such  as  Average  farm 
debt  and  debt-to-eaet  ratio,  when  pertinent. 
California  and  Texas  are  Included  because 
they  are  the  No.  1  and  No.  3  States  In  total 
acricultural  receipts. 

Arkansas:  FunUand  value  down  about  11 
percent  from  1961.  Debt  to  asset  ratio  has 
grown  from  16.9  percent  in  1960  to  31.S  pa-- 
cent  In  1964. 

ClaUfomia:  Farmland  value  down  aiXMit  5 
percent  since  1961.  with  some  areas  much 
wone.  An  extreme  example  la  around 
Freano  vlneyardi.  where  land  has  dropped 
from  $14,000  an  acre  to  $7,000.  At  leaat  one- 
third  of  Callfomla'a  S0.000  conunercial 
growen  are  believed  to  be  In  trouble.  Aver- 
age debt  la  $60,000. 

nUnolK  Farmland  value  down  30  percent 
since  1961.  Average  farm  debt  la  $107,960. 
An  estimated  37  percent  of  the  State's 
100.000  farmers  are  in  danger  of  going  out 
of  buaineai  in  the  next  3  years.  Debt  to  asset 
ratio  has  Increased  from  11.7  percent  In 
1979  to  18  percent  in  196$  and  total  farm 
debt  lias  nearly  doubled  ainee  1977. 

Indiana:  Farmland  value  down  about  SO 
percent  since  1061.  Farm  debt  averages 
$86,164  per  farm. 

Iowa:  Farmland  value  down  about  38  per- 
cent since  1961.  Average  fsim  debt  is 
$160,440.  About  S  percent  of  the  State's 
115.000  farmers  went  out  of  bustness  in  1964 
and  another  6  percent  are  ejected  to  do 
the  same  in  1068.  On  January  17.  a  farmers' 
protest  in  Sioux  City  attracted  about  4.000 
people  and  foreclosure  sales  draw  sympa- 
thetic nei^boTB  and  press  coverage. 

Kanaac  Farmland  value  down  10  percent 
to  11  pocent  stnee  1961.  Average  debt  Is 
$113,638  on  574,000  farms.  Between  5  per- 
cent snd  10  percent  of  farmers  are  In  danger 
of  going  out  of  business  In  1985. 

Michigan:  Farmlsnd  value  down  about  16 
percent  since  1961.  average  farm  debt  Is 
$60,937  on  64,000  farms.  A  conservative  esU- 
mate  says  150  to  300  farmers  In  danger  of 
going  out  of  buslneas  In  1965. 

Minnesota:  Farmland  value  down  35  to  SO 
percent  since  1961.  Average  farm  debt  Is 
$136,316,  but  experts  say  one-quarter  of  the 
State's  05.000  farmos  have  an  average  of 
$600,000  to  $600,000  debt.  About  10  percmt 
of  farmers  In  danger  of  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. Farm  debt  Is  considered  the  highest 
priority  of  the  State  legislature  this  session. 

Missouri:  Overall  f simlsnd  value  down  35 
to  30  percent,  and  value  of  irrigated  cnv- 
land  down  36  percent  since  1061.  Aversge 
farm  debt  U  $104,000.  About  10.  percent  of 
the  State's  100.000  farmers  are  in  danger  of 
going  out  of  business  this  year. 

Nebraska:  Fumland  value  down  35  per- 
cent to  40  percent  since  1981.  Average  farm 
debt  Is  $350,000.  with  about  10  percent  of 
the  State's  60.000  farms  in  danger  of  going 
out  of  business.  IMit-to-asset  ratio  Is  30.5 
percent,  the  Nation's  highest 

North  Dakota:  Farmland  value  down  IS 
percent  since  1961.  from  $454  to  $385  an 


acre.  Average  farm  debt  Is  $366,000.  An  esti- 
mated 4JMI0  of  the  State's  36.000  farms  are 
In  danger  of  going  under  this  year. 

Ohio:  Farmland  value  down  36  percent 
stnoe  1961.  from  $1,737  an  acre  to  $1,345.  Av- 
erage (arm  debt  Is  $5S.7S3  for  90.000  fsrm- 
ers.  Farm  Interests  say  except  for  a  freight 
differential  Ohio  farmers  get  on  moving 
Uieir  crops,  the  situation  is  Just  as  serious  as 
In  the  Western  Com  Belt. 

Oklahoma:  Fumland  value  down  S  per- 
cent since  1963.  Average  farm  debt  for 
74.000  Oklahoma  farmers  Is  $66,000.  but  for 
those  with  FhiHA  debts,  the  average  is 
$90,000.  About  400  farmers  are  in  danger  of 
gotag  out  of  business  In  1086. 

South  Dakota:  Farmland  value  down  19 
percent  since  1981.  Average  farm  debt  is 
$144,000,  but  one-third  of  farmers  carry 
two-thirds  of  the  total  $5.31  bllUon  debt. 
South  Dakoto's  debt-to-asset  ratio  of  39.5 
percent  Is  second  highest,  behind  Nebraska. 
A  survey  Indicates  about  8.1  percent  of  the 
farmers  are  In  highest  risk  category.  The 
State  Is  T>«««"g  all  105  members  of  the  leg- 
islature to  Wasliington  Feb.  25  to  lobby  for 
farmers'  concerns. 

Texac  Fumland  value  overall  is  up  9  per- 
cent, but  has  fallen  In  the  Texas  panhandle 
and  Rto  Grande  Valley.  Avoage  farm  debt 
is  $74.3&1.  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  from  4.000  to  5.000  commercial 
fatmers  may  go  out  of  buslneas  in  1965. 
Eooaamists  say  grain  f  armen  are  facing  the 
same  problems  as  in  the  Com  Belt  but  Uve- 
stoA  producers  are  starting  to  make  money 


Wisconsin:  Farmland  value  down  14  per- 
cent since  1961.  Average  farm  debt  Is 
$67,337.  The  DinacooBln  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  11  percent  of  the  State's 
86,000  farms  are  in  danger  of  giring  out  of 
bustness  this  year  and  another  25  percent  in 
two  to  five  years. 


Aa  Ausaicui  Dkbam  Plowd  Umsa— Pakt 

1:  TBS  OaxAT  Dsrasssioii  Ravisiiu 

(By  SonJa  Hillgren) 

(Editor's  note:  Today's  farm  debt  crisis, 
remtaiiscent  of  the  Oreat  Depreaskm.  could 
doom  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
who  are  billions  of  dollan  in  dHit.  While 
the  crisis  is  on  the  fSrm.  the  rlpides  are 
spieading  to  the  local  cafe  and  country 
bank  and  eroding  the  agilliuslneas  structure 
In  Afr*'^'-  In  a  spedsl  threC'^Mrt  series. 
ITFI  farm  editor  SonJa  Hillgren.  who  has 
watched  these  evento  unfold  for  the  past 
decade,  examines  irtiat  Is  happening  today, 
the  ffMvWtV>n«  that  bnNight  on  the  problem, 
and  what  the  future  may  bring.) 

Nebraska  State  troopos  shot  farmer 
Arthur  Kirk  dead  at  age  40  in  a  standoff 
over  his  debt  to  the  bank. 

He  was  killed  last  October  by  troopers 
called  ta  after  he  threatened  Hall  c:ounty 
sheriffs  deputies  who  tried  to  summon  him 
to  court. 

Kirk  owed  Northwest  Bank  $301391  and 
had  stopped  talking  to  them.  But  he  had  re- 
cently sold  crops  snd  livestock  and  his  liank- 
ers  beUeved  he  had  $100,000. 

Troopers  said  Kirk,  armed  with  an  AR-15 
rifle,  carrying  a  gas  mask  and  wearing  a  mo- 
torcyle  helmet,  fired  first. 

In  only  three  years.  Kirk's  life's  work  had 
shriveled  from  a  3,000-acre  farm  to  the  240- 
acre  Nebraska  homestead  where  he  was 
bom.  His  despair  drove  him  to  political  radi- 
calism and  the  confrontation. 

In  Missouri  there  were  37  suicides  among 
farmers  in  1983.  S3  In  1983  and  probably 
more  In  1964. 
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At  If emphla.  MO.  BUI  Stioop  and  hte  wife 
Donna— $1.1  million  In  debt  and  hancinc  on 
by  a  thread  to  SIS  acres,  down  from  3.000 
acres  a  few  years  ago— eased  their  heartache 
by  reachlnc  out  to  nelchbors.  In  the  nine 
months  since  they  opened  a  counseling 
office,  they  have  helped  174  farmers. 

The  Shoops.  from  personal  experience,  de- 
velop bankruptcy  filing  strategies  and  en- 
courage taciturn  fanners  to  talk  about  their 
grief.  To  help  them  "realize  It  wasn't  their 
fault,"  said  Mrs.  Shoop.  a  nurturer  by 
nature. 

But  she  acknowledges  an  implied  threat  of 
violence  when  she  predicU  failed  farmers  in 
northeast  Missouri  will  let  their  livestock 
and  their  machinery  go.  but  they  will  not 
leave  the  land. 

Shades  of  the  Oreat  Depression. 

While  no  one  knows  how  many  farmers 
will  go  out  of  business  in  the  next  few  years, 
an  educated  guess  Is  300.000— about  one- 
third  of  medium-siaed  farmers  who  groas 
$50,000  to  $500,000  a  year.  One  expert  says 
35,000  to  100.000  farmers  could  be  forced 
out  of  business  this  spring  if  they  cannot 
get  financing  to  plant  this  year's  crops. 

Money  is  tight  because  rural  bankers, 
made  wealthy  by  farmers  in  the  70s.  feel 
they  lukve  no  option  but  to  reduce  unprofit- 
able farm  loans  in  their  portfolios.  Those 
loans  made  in  the  70s  were  based  on  out- 
moded banlclng  practices  of  loaning  money 
on  the  basis  of  collateral  instead  of  cash 
flow. 

For  farmers  who  have  lost  money  for 
years,  does  it  really  make  any  sense  for 
their  bank  to  lend  them  money  so  they  can 
lose  it  on  their  IMS  crop  as  well?  said  one 
banker.  From  our  point  of  view  what  Is 
going  on  in  agriculture  la  like  playing  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  a  fuU  load. 

American  fanners  tiave  borrowed  $212  bil- 
lion against  assets  approaching  a  value  of  $1 
trillion.  Nea  Harl.  an  Iowa  SUte  University 
economist  and  expert  on  the  problem,  esti- 
mates farmers  with  unstable  finances  owe 
$140  bUlion  of  that  debt. 

If  they  so  under,  land  and  equipment  will 
flood  already  depressed  markets,  reduce 
equity  and  raise  interest  rates  for  more  fi- 
nancially secure  farmers. 

In  regions  hit  hardest  by  the  farm  debt 
crisis,  land  values  have  fallen  by  as  mtich  as 
40  percent.  Harl  estimates  (arm  assets  have 
declined  $200  billion  this  decade— twice  the 
government  estimate. 

We  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  pushing 
four  to  five  times  as  much  land  on  the 
market  as  those  markets  have  handled  in 
good  times.  Harl  warned. 

Harl  and  colleagues  at  Iowa  State  are  Just 
beginning  to  study  the  impact  of  the  farm 
debt  crisis  on  the  overall  economy— banks, 
small  businesses,  schools  and  hospitals  hurt 
by  falling  property  tax  receipts  and  the  na- 
tion's agribusiness  complex,  which  employs 
23  million  Americans. 

Harl  was  involved  in  a  survey  this  spring- 
conducted  by  the  farm  Journal  magaxlne. 
Iowa  State  and  the  University  of  Missouri— 
that  found  42  percent  of  commercial  farm- 
ers In  12  central  states  are  under  moderate 
to  severe  financial  stress. 

"The  rest  of  the  country  is  a  year 
behind."  he  said. 

Harl  remembers  the  great  depression, 
when  his  father  had  $100  to  make  it 
through  the  winter  of  1036  and  plant  the 
spring  crop.  Yet  the  problem  he  has  studied 
pearly  a  year  Is  not  the  same. 

Farms  In  trouble  today  are  not  the  small 
homesteads  acclaimed  in  American  mythol- 
ogy. Rather,  they  are  good-siaed  family-run 


tiiislnrasns  Their  cash  transactions  are  cru- 
cial to  their  neighbors'  livelihoods.  They  are 
aggressive  risk  takers  who  responded  to  a 
call  a  decade  ago  for  America  to  feed  the 
world. 

The  mid-1970's  seemed  so  promising.  The 
American  farmer  thrived  on  cheap  energy, 
cheap  capital  and  high  farm  exports.  But 
now  these  farmers  are  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time,  mired  in  a  transition  from 
the  boom  of  the  1070's  to  the  deflationary 
lOM's. 

When  interest  rates  were  low  and  predict- 
able, some  farmers  expanded  by  borrowing 
against  the  rising  value  of  their  land.  But 
when  rates  skyrocketed  late  in  this  decade, 
interest  paymenU  started  eating  an  increas- 
ing share  of  receipts  from  crop  and  livestock 
sales. 

Farmers  found  agriculture  is  not  profita- 
ble enough  to  sustain  interest  rates  of  IS 
percent,  much  less  peaks  of  21  percent.  The 
high  interest  rates  translated  into  annual 
operating  losses,  which  eroded  equity  buUt 
up  in  the  70's. 

Paying  interest  on  total  U.8.  farm  debt- 
supposing  Interest  rates  of  12  percent— cosU 
$25  billion  a  year,  equal  to  the  value  of  U.8. 
com.  sorghum,  oats  and  barley  crops  last 
year. 

The  average  farmer  in  Minnesota  has  lost 
$57,000  in  equity  in  three  years.  The  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  of  Minnesota  found  one- 
third  of  lu  banks  cannot  Justify  loans  to 
half  or  more  of  their  borrowers. 

Some  6.700  of  the  Farmeis  Home  Admin- 
istration's 373.000  clients  bowed  out  of 
farming  last  year  and  the  agency  restricted 
debts  for  33.000  borrowers. 

The  agency  owns  629.000  acres  of  land,  or 
about  2.000  farms  that  it  foreclosed  on  and 
upon  which  it  now  collects  rent,  sometimes 
from  former  owners.  It  is  under  orders  not 
to  seU  any  land  in  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Missou- 
ri. Kansas.  Illinois.  Nebraska.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota  or  Wisconsin- for  fear  of  de- 
presiUng  land  prices  further. 

If  16.700  prime  candidates  for  failure— 
who  already  tiave  had  some  official  action 
taken  against  them— go  under.  FmHA  could 
end  up  owning  5  million  acres. 

The  farm  credit  system,  a  federally  char- 
tered, farmer-owned  lending  group  that 
holds  33  percent  of  total  farm  debt,  lost 
$368  milUon  in  I9M.  System  banks  across 
the  nation  had  to  absorb  losses  from  the 
northwest,  where  eight  of  its  "banks."  caUed 
production  credit  associations,  have  gone 
under. 

Last  year  79  commercial  banks  failed,  the 
most  since  the  depression.  Of  40  banks  that 
faUed  after  midJune,  22  were  agricultural 
banks— even  though  tbey  make  up  only  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  14,700  banks. 

In  the  recent  recession.  American  industry 
adjusted  to  ezoaas  capacity  by  shutting 
down  plants.  American  agriculture  is  now 
faced  with  the  same  kind  of  ezoeas. 

The  1970s  mythology  adrertlsed  the 
American  fanner  as  the  world's  most  effi- 
cient That  assessment,  however,  described 
the  fanner  only  in  terms  of  labor  efficiency 
and  was  contingent  on  cheap  energy  and 
capitaL 

Only  2.5  percent  of  Americans  are  farm- 
ers. They  produce  most  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  Americans  on  just  two-thirds  of 
VA  croidand  and  ship  the  rest  abroad.  But 
political  and  economic  forces  that  sent 
energy  and  capital  costs  soaring  reduced 
that  efficiency. 

The  farmer's  dilemma  is  comparable  to 
that  of  developing  nations,  which  borrowed 
vast  sums  in  the  1970s  from  international 


lending  agencies  and  western  banks  awash 
in  oil  revenues  and  eager  to  lend. 

When  high  interest  rates  and  a  strong 
dollar  shoved  some  nations  close  to  default 
in  the  lOSOs.  the  United  States,  other  west- 
em  governments  and  intemational  institu- 
tions helped  refinance  the  staggering  debts 
to  give  the  developing  nations  time  to  adjusi 
to  the  new  economic  realities. 

American  banks  had  lent  especially  heavi- 
ly to  Latin  America,  and  big  banks  brought 
in  hundreds  of  smaller  institutions  to  share 
the  load.  When  the  foreign  debt  crisis 
loomed  in  late  1962.  smaller  banks  tried  to 
jtimp  ship,  but  the  Federal  Reserve  pres- 
sured them  to  say  on. 

For  American  farmers,  the  story  is  differ- 
ent. 

There  has  been  only  a  limited  reschedul- 
ing effort  and  no  pressure  on  banks  to  stick 
with  aviculture,  and  their  withdrawal  of 
capital  is  exacerbating  this  spring's  farm 
credit  crunch. 

The  difference,  according  to  Ray  Oold- 
lierg.  agribusiness  professor  at  Harvard 
Business  School,  is  that  foreign  debts  could 
have  brought  down  major  banks.  Fkrm  debt 
will  not.  "When  the  going  got  rough,  the 
commercial  banks  left  the  farmer."  he  said. 

Harl  said  the  $140  bilUon  in  unstable  farm 
debt  is  equal  to  "one  and  one-half  Mexloos. 
three  and  one-half  Argentinas."  And  it  is 
three  and  one-half  times  the  money  at  stake 
when  the  government  stepped  in  to  help 
Continental  Illinois  Bank  avoid  bankruptcy. 

Even  amaU  banks  are  retrenching.  The 
problem  poses  a  dilemma  for  South  Dakota 
State  Sen.  Roger  McKellips.  a  rural  banker 
who  got  his  State's  entire  lOS-member  legis- 
lature to  travel  to  Washington  to  lobby  for 
more  farm  aid. 

"Nobody  wants  to  finance  an  industry 
that's  losing  money  year  after  year," 
McKellips  said.  To  calm  bankers'  nerves, 
the  Reagan  administration  announced  a  re- 
structuring effort  last  September  and  modi- 
fied it  in  February. 

The  administration  plan  offers  Federal 
guarantees  for  farm  loans  if  lenders  agree  to 
shave  principal  or  interest  by  10  percent. 
The  interest  option  was  added  in  February 
after  banks  found  reducing  loan  principal 
imworkable.  Only  $25  million  of  $650  mil- 
lion in  guarantees  were  used  from  Septem- 
ber to  January.  * 

The  plan  also  offers  to  set  sside  up  to  25 
percent  of  principal  on  farmers  home  debt 
for  up  to  fhre  years. 

Harl  said  it  should  help  farmers  with 
debU  of  $40  to  $70  for  every  $100  in  assets. 
But  some  70,000  farmers  with  debt-to-aaset 
ratios  of  more  than  70  percent  will  not  be 
helped. 

For  the  short  term,  Harl  supports  infusing 
cash  into  rural  America  by  giving  farmers 
half  of  their  price  support  loans  in  the 
spring  rather  than  all  of  it  in  the  fall,  as  is 
the  current  practice. 

"But."  he  said,  "it  doesn't  help  the  long- 
term  equilibrium." 

Trxbx  was  mo  AHSWn 

Halstbu).  KS.— Jim  Siemens  bought  land 
in  the  1970s  when  land  prices  were  high  and 
risbig.  Interest  rates  were  near  their  peak, 
but  loan  money  was  easy  to  come  by. 

Since  then,  land  prices  have  droived  25  to 
30  percent,  undercutting  Siemens'  net  worth 
and  giving  him  less  collateral  against  which 
to  borrow.  He  could  not  continue  to  pay  18 
and  19  percent  interest  on  his  debt. 

He  was  forced  to  give  up  almost  all  of  his 
2.500  acres.  He  stlU  works  300  acres,  but  has 


gone  to  work  full  time  for  the  county  to 
support  his  family. 

"I  had  expanded  an  awful  lot  in  the  1970s 
in  the  boom  years  when  there  were  high 
wheat  prices,  high  commodity  prices  and 
easy  money."  he  said.  "It  was  all  supposed 
to  come  together  and  start  showing  a  proflt 
in  the  1980s. 

"But  1980  was  the  year  we  had  heat.  Even 
our  irrigated  com  dried  up.  I  had  wheat  fail- 
ures three  years  in  a  row— '80,  '81  and  '82. 

"It  was  a  situation  where  all  you  thought 
of  was  your  debt,  the  first  thing  when  you 
woke  up  in  the  moming,  snd  the  last  thing 
you  thought  of  at  night,  and  there  was  no 
answer." 

Ak  Amxkicaii  Dkkam  Plowks  Umn— Past 

2:  Thk  Boom  Gobs  Bust 

(By  Sonja  Hillgren) 

(Editor's  note:  In  the  1970e.  the  Soviet 
Union  bought  American  grain,  land  value 
surged,  and  farmers  responded  by  buying 
land  and  producing  more.  The  eoommiic 
forces  that  brought  prosperity  then 
changed.  The  history  of  the  farm  debt  crisis 
has  more  to  do  with  geopolitics  than  rain- 
fall. In  the  second  part  of  her  three-part 
series.  UPI  farm  editor  SonJa  Hillgren  looks 
at  conditions  that  brought  mid-sized  farm- 
ers to  the  verge  of  extinction.) 

Berkley  Bedell  is  fuming  over  the  apathy 
he  meets  as  he  tries  to  explain  the  farm 
crisis  ravaging  his  northeast  Iowa  congres- 
sional district. 

"There's  a  consensus  in  my  area  that 
we're  going  to  have  a  complete  collapse  in 
six  to  eight  months,"  he  told  an  administra- 
tion official  appearing  before  a  House  sub- 
committee. 

Frank  Naylor,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  charge  of  farm  lending,  responded  to 
the  warnings  of  Bedell,  a  Democrat,  and 
other  Congressmen  in  a  monotone:  "The  sit- 
uation will  be  before  us  and  past  us  in  the 
next  60  days." 

But  the  farm  debt  crisis  took  almost  15 
years  to  unfold— its  origins  rooted  in  geo- 
politics, intemational  economies  and  de- 
regulation. 

In  the  early  1070s,  the  Soviets  made  a  tle- 
cision  that  still  ripples  through  every  farm- 
stead and  small  town  in  America.  Instead  of 
slaughtering  livestock  in  drought  years, 
they  would  import  grain  to  keep  herds 
intact. 

Beginning  in  1972,  Russian  traders 
cleaned  out  American  grain  bins.  Commodi- 
ty prices  shot  up  and  farmers  responded  by 
producing  more  grain  than  anyone  dreamed 
possible.  Drought  in  1074,  along  with  in- 
creased Soviet  demand,  further  pushed  up 
prices— and  led  to  fears  of  world  food  scarci- 
ty that  convinced  many  farmers  prices 
would  keep  climbing. 

Between  1973  and  1082,  U.S.  com  produc- 
tion soared  by  nearly  50  percent. 

Not  only  the  Soviets,  but  people  through- 
out the  world  who  yearned  for  and  could 
now  afford  better  diets  developed  an  insatia- 
ble taste  for  American  farm  products. 

The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  rose 
530  percent  from  1972  to  1981.  Agricultural 
lenders  said  American  farmers  could  triple 
their  exports  beyond  the  heavy  levels 
achieved  as  the  19808  got  underway. 

But  agricultural  leaders  did  not  grasp  that 
world  economics  had  been  as  important  as 
the  sweat  of  American  farmers  in  achieving 
export  success. 

On  Aug.  15,  1971,  President  Nixon  de- 
valued the  dollar  by  severing  Its  tie  with 
gold.  As  the  dollar  became  chei4>er  com- 
pared  to   other  currencies,   products   like 


com.  wheat  and  soyl>eans  became  better 
bargains  for  nations  able  to  ttorrow  billions 
of  dollars  of  newly  created  oil  money. 

In  Octolwr  1973.  with  the  world  at  the 
height  of  its  oil  dependency,  another  Arab- 
Israeli  war  broke  out  and  arab  oil-producing 
nations  imposed  a  ban  on  oil  expcwts  to  the 
United  States.  The  ban  was  lifted  Mardi  18, 
1974.  but  only  after  oil  prices  rose  sharply, 
exacerbating  inflation  that  seized  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

The  sharp  rise  in  oO  prices  began  to  run 
up  the  cost  of  produdng  corps.  The  in- 
crease, however,  was  obscured  by  the  boom 
in  land  value  and  high  commodity  prices. 

Just  as  many  in  the  dty  sought  proflts 
from  wralafing  real  estate  prfoes.  farmers 
found  moderate  loan  interest  rates  made  ex- 
pansion attractive. 

If  farmers  failed  to  make  money  at  year's 
end.  they  borrowed  more  with  their  land  as 
equity.  It  seemed  risk-free  because  land 
value,  bolstered  by  federal  price  supports, 
had  increased  steadily  since  prices  hit 
Iwttom  in  the  great  depreasitm. 

Land  purchases  were  especially  attractive 
for  investors  with  high  cash  flow  seeking 
tax  shelters  or  farmos  with  town  Jobs  or 
other  outside  income.  But  the  raediun-siBed 
farmer  did  not  have  the  caah  flow  to  manip- 
ulate the  crazy  quilt  of  tax  laws. 

Even  though  the  rules  of  agriculture  were 
changing  rapidly,  bankers  oootinued  a  half • 
century  practice  of  tending  based  on  farm- 
ers' balance  abeets— their  net  worth— rather 
than  on  strict  profits  and  lossts. 

And  agricultural  unhrerritles  taught  farm- 
ers more  about  producing  crops  and  live- 
stock than  about  high  finance  and  market- 
ing—akUls  they  lacked  when  the  economics 
of  agriculture  chaaied  almost  overaigiit 
Energy  and  capital  were  no  kmger  cheap. 

Problems  first  surfaced  in  the  late  1970s 
in  mandnal,  often  irrigated  farming  areas. 

Dusty  soils  of  west  Ttezas,  western  Kansas 
and  Colorado  were  f ertite  for  recruits  to  the 
American  agriculture  movement,  organlied 
in  late  1977  to  press  for  higher  farm  prices. 
Believing,  perhaps  naively,  that  they  were 
on  a  crusade  to  save  Amerlra,  they  drove 
their  tractors  past  frooen  fields  into  Wash- 
ington in  February  1979. 

Their  timing  was  awfuL 

Urban  Americans  failed  to  grasp  sAiat 
pe<vle  driving  enclosed,  air-conditioned 
tractors  could  be  protecting.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Bob  Berg  land  hinted  they  were 
greedy,  and  that  year  turned  out  to  be  the 
last  profitable  one  for  American  agriculture 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  1980s,  the  problem  spread  to  the 
richer  agricultural  soils  fed  by  more  rain- 
faU. 

Wayne  McDonald,  farming  for  39  years 
near  Clemans.  Iowa,  had  a  net  worth  of 
$U7  million  four  years  ago.  But  that  has 
faUen  to  $249,000  due  to  declines  in  land 
values. 

His  son.  Steven.  25.  started  farming  in 
1979  with  $10,000.  He  boua^t  80  acres  and 
rented  another  320.  but  now  is  about  out  of 
business. 

He  is  going  to  have  a  sale  (of  equipment 
and  land)  the  first  part  of  March.  McDonald 
said.  "Fam^ng's  all  he's  ever  wanted  to  do." 

Just  as  evenU  of  the  early  1970s  created  a 
farm  boom,  every  major  ecommiic  develop- 
ment turned  against  it  in  the  late  70s. 

If  American  agriculture  were  a  boxer,  it 
would  have  been  a  welterweight  between 
World  War  n  and  the  1970s.  But  it  became 
a  global  heavyweight  in  the  last  decade  by 
drinking  oil  for  breakfast,  eating  expensive 
technology  for  lunch  and  gobbling  borrowed 
cash  for  dinner. 


Bank  deregulatitm  delivered  the  first 
tougii  punch  to  agriculture. 

Before  1979.  rural  banks  were  relatively 
isolated  from  cyclical  swings  Id  the  cost  of 
money  even  when  interest  rates  rose  and 
fell  aharply  in  national  money  markets  in 
1969-70  and  in  1973-74. 

The  Oovemment  enforced  fixed  crilings 
on  the  interest  banks  paid  to  local  deposi- 
tors. They  were  able  to  loan  those  funds  to 
farmers  at  low  interest. 

But  in  1978,  banks  were  permitted  to  issue 
six^month  money  marltet  certificates.  To 
complete  for  mooey.  rural  banks  had  to  pay 
depositors  higher  interest  rates.  They  were 
then  forced  to  charge  higher  interest  to 
farmers. 

In  November  1979.  Iran,  under  the  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini,  not  only  took  Americans  hos- 
tage but  also  delivered  another  Uow  to 
energy-dependent  agriculture. 

Iran's  slowdown  in  oil  producti<»  created 
gas  lines,  ddtvered  the  second  oil  shock  of 
the  decade  to  the  world  economy  and  left 
energy  prices  so  hliAi  that  farmers'  profits 
were  eroded  or  eliminated. 

Inflatlnn  and  speculative  economir  activi- 
ty threatened  to  overtake  the  world  econo- 
my. The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  led  by  iron- 
willed  Paul  Vokker.  decided  in  October  1979 
to  bring  inflation  under  oontroL 

Then  Congress  enacted  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  and  President 
Reagan  began  increasing  defense  spending, 
Mind-bogi^ing  deficits  became  a  fixture. 

Inflation  was  down,  but  the  U.8.  Treasury 
sucked  in  borrowed  money  from  abroad  and 
from  the  domestic  economy  to  finance  the 
deficit,  reducing  the  pool  of  lendable  mmey 
and  keeping  interest  rates  high. 

Smart  foreign  money  flew  to  the  United 
States  to  take  advantage  of  profits  from 
high  interest  rates,  boosting  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

Exports,  twriiMMng-  farm  commodities, 
were  saddled  with  a  hiddm  30  percent 
surtax— the  cost  of  selling  to  nations  with 
currency  cheaper  than  the  American  dollar. 

The  volume  of  UjB.  farm  exports  tumbled 
12  percent  from  1980  to  1984. 

A  lot  of  peofde— induding  Reagan,  cam- 
paigning in  both  1980  and  1984— blamed  ag- 
riculture's trouldes  on  Jimmy  Carter's  par- 
tial grain  embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1980.  But  fkim  exports  set  a  record  that 
year  as  Americans  picked  up  new  business 
from  China  and  Mexico. 

Vehement  f  eeUngs  mx  the  emiiargo  ob- 
scured what  actually  occurred.  And  rhetoric 
left  over  from  a  half-oentury  of  stormy 
fights  over  mice  support  levels  kept  almost 
everyone  from  facing  the  issues. 

John  Blodt.  a  West  Point  graduate  and 
personification  of  a  successful  farmer,  with 
his  father  increased  the  siae  of  his  Illinois 
(arm  totfold.  He  came  to  Washington  to 
exalt  agriculture  and  to  get  the  embargo 
lifted. 

He  encouraged  farmers  to  keep  producing 
and  said  the  solution  to  the  poor  farm  econ- 
omy was  to  fii^t  for  foreign  markets. 

Am  conditions  worsened  he  increased  his 
use  of  iMittle  terminology,  saying  there 
would  be  "casualties"  of  tough  times  but 
they  would  be  fewer  if  "we  go  on  the 
attack."  He  said  Americans  would  fight 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices,  budget  defi- 
cits, the  looming  farm  debt  crisis— "any- 
ttdng  in  the  way  of  farm  prosperity." 

Then,  as  the  debt  crisis  worsened  in  late 
1982,  Block  and  his  deputies  moved  to 
reduce  surpluses  and  get  supply  back  in  line 
with  demand. 
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Block  Introduced  the  P&yment-In-Klnd 
Progrkm.  tuminc  over  surpltu  crops  to 
fanners  who  cut  production  and  inltlatlns 
the  largest  acreage  cutback  In  history. 

When  the  dust  settled.  51  farmers  had  re- 
ceived payments  worth  more  than  tl  mil- 
lion each.  Farm  program  costs  hit  a  peak  of 
$18.9  billion  in  1983— six  times  the  19T0's 
level— and  taxpayers  gave  away  $9  billion  in 
commodities. 

Specific  farm  debt  refinancing  at  that 
point  might  have  helpted  the  farmers  in 
most  desperate  trouble— the  few  hundred 
thousand  who  today  threaten  the  uixlerpin- 
nlngs  of  the  entire  Industry. 

But  Block  stuck  to  his  beUef  that  supply 
and  demand  and  the  free  market  would 
solve  the  problem. 

Bob  Bergland.  who  preceded  Block  as  Ag- 
riculture Secretary,  fanned  in  northern 
MinnesoU  and  honed  his  political  skills  In 
the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union— part  of  a  na- 
tional group  that  believes  in  the  family 
farm  with  religious  fervor. 

Bergland's  legacy  as  Agriculture  Secretary 
was  a  msMlve  report  on  the  structure  of  ag- 
riculture. Economists  proved  that  Bergland 
had  preached  for  years:  a  farm  large  enough 
for  one  well-trained  farmer  and  his  family 
to  run  with  modem  technology— the  kind  of 
farm  now  in  trouble— is  the  most  efficient 
way  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 

The  family  charges  American  consumers 
and  foreign  customers  no  overtime  for  stay- 
ing up  all  night  or  working  all  weekend  to 
harvest  a  crop  or  to  care  for  livestock. 

But  in  the  current  crisis,  some  of  the  most 
efficient  farmers  are  in  deep  trouble.  Unlike 
developing  countries  in  debt,  they  have  had 
Uttle  help  in  adjusting  to  increases  in 
energy  and  capital  costs. 

It  DnHf'T  Casb  Flow  Amr  Mors 

RUTLAIID.  lA.— In  1978-79.  Alan  Pedersen. 
33.  his  25-year-old  brother  Gary  and  their 
parenU  expanded  their  farm  to  1,500  acres, 
paying  $1,900  an  acre.  The  parenta  cosigned 
the  sons'  mortgages. 

When  the  value  of  the  land  rose  to  $3,000 
an  acre  a  couple  years  later,  they  thought 
they  had  a  bargain.  But  by  1981-83.  the  In- 
terest 'rate  on  their  loan  had  risen  to  15.5 
percent  and  it  didn't  cash  flow  anymore. 

The  family  tried  to  increase  crop  yields 
with  fertiliser,  which  had  doubled  in  price 
since  1979.  Last  Nowmber  the  cycle  ended 
in  bankruptcy.  Tod^  they  cant  sell  their 
land  at  any  price  because  there  is  no  financ- 
ing for  any  buyer  of  farm  land. 

The  Pedersens  expanded  when  most  loid- 
ers  were  pouring  out  money  baaed  on  the  in- 
flated value  of  a  farmer's  real  estate  and 
machinery.  Bankers  began  demanding  cash- 
flow statements  only  after  the  farm  econo- 
my weakened. 

The  Pedersens  realised  3  years  ago  that 
they  needed  to  refinance.  But  if  farmers 
asked  for  help  at  that  time,  he  said,  lenders 
thought  you  were  a  poor  manager. 

The  Reagan  administration  responded  to 
deteriorating  conditions  with  the  payment- 
in-kind  program,  giving  farmers  crops  if 
they  cut  acreage. 

It  got  Pedersen  through  another  year,  but 
it  only  masked  the  debt  problem. 

The  Pedersens  will  farm  at  least  1  more 
year— with  the  owner  of  the  local  grain  stor- 
age elevator  financing  their  planting  costs 
at  18  percent  interest. 

"I  dcKi't  sleep  at  night,  worrying  about  it." 
Pedersen  said. 


An  Amsucaii  Duah  Plowd  Umn— Pa«x 

TRBir  Hass  CBOicn 

<By  Sonja  Hlllgren) 

(EBiToa's  Note  The  Idyllic  notion  of  the 
American  farmer  is  gone,  replaced  by  the 
more  realistic  image  of  a  tough  buainess- 
man,  skilled  in  politics  and  conversant  in 
high  economic  theory.  And  now  more  than 
ever,  he  la  a  protester  as  well.  In  the  third 
part  of  her  three-part  series  on  the  farm 
debt  crisis.  UPI  farm  editor  SonJa  Hlllgren 
looks  at  what  the  future  may  hold  for  the 
farmer  in  trouble.) 

United  Auto  Workers  from  the  troubled 
farm  Implement  industry  joined  arms  with 
farmers  to  stop  a  farm  auction  in  Chariton. 
Iowa:  while  outside  Chicago  commodity  ex- 
changes farmers  protested  commodity  spec- 
ulators. 

Across  the  iCidwest  farmers  are  planting 
croasm  in  memory  of  neighbors  forced  out 
of  business.  Even  Bollywood  stepped  In  with 
"Country."  "The  River"  and  "Places  In  the 
Heart."  three  sympathetic  movies  about  be- 
leaguered farmers. 

In  Wisconsin,  growers  protested  loan 
delays  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion whUe  In  Washington  their  representa- 
tive warned:  "There's  a  volcano  ready  to  ex- 
plode out  there." 

A  rally  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  drew  4.000 
people.  At  Pierre.  SJ>.,  there  were  5.000  and 
10.000  gathered  at  St  PauL 

An  activist  group  called  "Rural  America" 
changed  its  name  to  "Prairie  Fire." 

Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block  said  be 
doca  not  begrudge  the  demongtraton. 

"They  are  making  their  pain  known  to  the 
country,"  he  said. 

Typical  of  the  problem  Is  the  case  of  Steve 
and  Karen  Hull  of  Bloomfleld.  Iowa,  who 
bought  their  land  for  $40  an  acre  In  1965.  At 
iU  peak,  it  was  worth  $800  or  $800.  Now 
they  don't  know  what  It's  worth. 

Their  debts  got  so  high  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  moved  to  rspoassstf 
their  machinery.  About  80  peoide  gathered 
to  protest  and  planted  a  doaen  ctomw  In 
their  driveway  to  greet  the  repoasessors. 

They  failed  to  abow  up. 

"We  arent  giving  up  on  fanning."  Mrs. 
Hull  said.  "That's  our  life." 

A  half -century  ago.  the  Oovemmcnt  re- 
sponded to  a  farm  ertals  with  a  system  guar- 
anteeing minimum  prices  and  restrtcttng 
production.  Today,  relying  on  thoae  old  an- 
swers alone  could  aggravate  the  problem— 
but  doing  nothing  could  be  worse. 

EoonomlsU  an  arguing  for  a  new  course— 
a  restructuring  of  farm  debt  similar  to  the 
help  provided  by  the  West  to  debt-ridden 
nations.  If  the  admlnlstntlaD  does  not  re- 
spond with  a  plan  more  dramatic  than  one 
already  Implementad.  experts  say  the  debt 
crisis  could  overwhelm  Block's  goal  of  keep- 
ing American  agriculture  competitive  In 
world  DArkeU  by  redudng  price  supports. 
He  wanU  the  transltloo  to  occur  In  ft  years, 
but  even  his  allies  In  the  American  Ftem 
Bureau  Federatlao  say  the  transition  period 
must  be  stretched  out. 

High  production  costs.  Interest  rates  and 
sluggish  emorts  have  reduced  profltablUty 
for  moat  of  agriculture.  Tet  only  a  specific 
group  Is  f adng  an  Immediate  crunch. 

"This  discrepancy  *'»~**'^p«  political 
action."  said  Harold  Bretmyer,  University  of 
Missouri  ecooomlst. 

In  the  1030's.  small  farms  were  the  rule, 
economic  distress  was  widely  shared  and  one 
In  four  Americans  lived  on  farms.  At  the 
peak  in  193ft.  there  were  8.8  million  farmers. 

For  the  next  half  century,  the  number  of 
farms  declined  In  good  years  and  bad  as  ag- 


riculture modernised  and  poor  managers 
where  weeded  out. 

Now  there  are  3.3  mlUlon  farms.  Of  those, 
about  300,000  mostly  medlum-siaed  farmers, 
who  do  ftSO.OOO  to  $500,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness a  year,  are  In  the  greatest  trouble. 
Some  petwle  view  today's  problems  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  culling  process. 

Budget  Director  David  Stockman  ques- 
tioned whether  Oovemment  should  "refi- 
nance bad  bebU  willingly  incurred  by  con- 
senting adults  who  went  out  and  bought 
farmland  when  the  price  was  going  up  be- 
cause they  could  get  rich." 

Stockman  also  said  more  growers  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  because  that  "is  the 
way  a  dynamic  economy  works." 

Stockman  grew  up  on  a  farm  near  St. 
Joseph.  Mich.  His  mother,  Carol,  responded 
by  saytaig  her  son  probably  doesn't  realise 
that  young  people  cannot  afford  to  begin 
farming  anymore. 

"When  I  looked  at  our  books  last  week 
and  found  out  how  much  money  we  lost.  I 
was  awed."  she  said. 

Advocates  of  more  help  concede  farmers 
will  continue  to  fall,  but  argue  that  the  cur- 
rent frantic  pace  must  be  moderated  to  pre- 
vent eoooomlc  disruption. 

Neil  HarU  an  Iowa  State  University  pro- 
fessor snd  leading  expert  on  the  farm  crisis, 
said  some  myths  need  to  be  debunked. 

One  is  that  troubled  farmers  are  bad  man- 
agera,  another  is  that  only  high  rollers  are 
In  trouble  and  that  troubled  farmers  were 
spenilating  in  land. 

Hart  said  farmers  who  Incurred  little  debt 
In  the  XtnVrn  frequently  criticise  their  neigh- 
bors. Some  of  the  critics  did  their  borrowing 
in  the  lOftO's  and  1060's.  when  they  were 
amply  rewarded. 

But  many  of  the  troubled  farmers  are  the 
entrepreneurs,  the  risk-takers  who  believe 
In  an  America  personified  by  Ronald 
Reagan.  "We  are  retlly  cutting  into  some  of 
the  very  best  managers,"  Harl  said. 

Ftemers  who  bought  land  In  the  1970's 
based  their  decisions  on  40  years  of  history 
of  rising  land  values. 

LAUD  Valuis 

Ftemers  In  their  SO's  and  40's,  who  came 
of  age  In  the  I970's  and  wanted  to  repeat 
the  growth  successes  of  their  fathers,  have 
the  most  to  lose. 

St  HarL  Some  young  farmers  will  take 
their  families  down  with  them  because  their 
fathers  expanded  to  bring  them  into  the 
family  business. 

Farmers  warn  of  corporations  taking  over 
American  farms  and  raising  food  prices. 
However,  when  corporations  took  over  the 
poultry  and  vegetable  businesses,  consumer 
prices  felL 

But  most  farming  is  too  risky  and  has  too 
little  profit  to  sustain  corporate  sharehold- 
ers or  layers  of  management,  and  requires 
Instant  decisions  that  corporations  are  too 
■Itigglsh  to  make. 

Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block  said  it 
beat:  "The  famUy  farm  will  not  beome  ex- 
tinct There  will  be  fewer  and  they  may  be 
slightly  larger,  but  corporations  are  not 
going  to  take  over." 

But  If  farmers  need  not  fear  corporations, 
they  need  to  keep  an  eye  on  resurglng  "gen- 
tlemen farmers:"  lawyers,  doctors,  bigger 
farmers  and  other  speculators  who  can  take 
advantage  of  generous  tax  shelters. 

Some  farmers  who  lose  their  land  become 
renters.  There  is  already  separation  of  land 
ownership  from  stewardship.  The  care  with 
which  good  farmers  maintain  their  soil  to 


keep  It  from  eroding  would  decline  with  ex- 
panded non-owner  farming.  The  next  gen- 
eration of  farmer-employees  is  not  likely  to 
stay  up  all  night  with  the  hogs  and  harvest 
crops  around  the  dock. 

Quality  of  life  in  small  towns  and  Jobs  for 
city  cousins  also  are  at  stake. 

University  of  Missouri  sociologist  Bill  Hef- 
feman  said  studies  show  Americans  prefer 
life  in  small  towns.  A  migration  to  rural 
areas  began  in  the  1970's,  reversing  a  trend 
that  started  in  the  depression. 

Small  towns  must  evolve,  but  if  they  are 
dealt  too  tough  a  blow  by  loss  of  wealth  In 
rural  America  translating  into  lower  tax  re- 
ceipts, options  for  all  rural  Americans,  but 
not  Just  farmers,  will  narrow. 

The  first  in-town  businesses  to  go  under 
are  the  farm  supply  dealers,  who  provide 
credit  without  requiring  collateral.  When 
farm  bankruptcy  occurs,  banks  sre  paid  off 
in  part  Suppliers  often  get  nothing. 

In  Plalnview.  Texas,  Carl  Tillerson  ran  an 
International  Harvester  dealership  dosed 
his  doors  last  simmier  after  13  years,  blam- 
ing high  interest  rates. 

"Sales  were  great  untU  1981,  then  it  died." 
he  said. 

This  year  Tenneco  bought  alUng  Interna- 
tional Harvester  to  merge  it  with  its  J.I. 
Csse  implement  division. 

National  sales  of  tractors,  planters  and 
Other  farm  equipment  dropped  48  percent 
from  a  1979  record  of  $14.3  billion  and 
37,000  Jobs  were  lost  In  1979,  fanners  paid 
$5.6  billion  for  farm  buildings— crop  and  ma- 
chinery storage,  silos,  livestock  conHne- 
ment.  As  those  purchases  fell  43  percent 
30,000  manufacturing  Jobs  were  lost 

To  esse  the  debt  crisis,  Carl  proposes  cre- 
ating a  new  Oovemment  entity,  the  "Agri- 
cultural Credit  Corp.,"  to  assume  and 
stretch  out  farm  debta  the  bankers  can  no 
longer  hold.  Farmers  would  make  payments 
to  the  corporation,  as  they  try  to  struggle 
with  ways  to  restore  profitability  to  their 
operations. 

The  corporation— with  a  life  of  4  years 
and  financed  by  the  Oovemment,  States 
and  lianks— would  slow  down  the  amount  of 
land  coming  onto  the  market  to  protect  sol- 
vent farmers. 

In  effect,  the  farmers  would  get  the  same 
kind  of  breathing  room  the  Oovemment 
gave  to  Chrysler  Corp.  with  loan  guaran- 
tees. 

Chryler  Chairman  Lee  lacocca  responded 
at  the  time  to  free-market  prulsts  who  fear 
government  bailouts  set  a  bad  precedent. 

When  people  complained  about  the  prece- 
dent of  $1.5  billion  in  loan  guarantees  for 
Chrysler,  he  said,  the  Oovemment  had 
more  than  $400  billion  in  loan  guarantees 
on  the  books.  And.  he  noted,  Chrylser  recov- 
ered and  repaid  the  money  early. 

Easing  the  shock  of  the  structural  read- 
justment could  give  agriculture  time  to 
reduce  dependence  on  energy  and  capital— 
which  currently  threatens  to  make  Ameri- 
can farmers  uncompetitive  abroad. 

Marty  Strange  of  the  Center  for  Rural  Af- 
fairs in  Nebraska  said.  "We  should  seek 
ways  to  help  American  Agriculture  scale 
down  gracefully,  preserving  widespread 
ownership  of  productive  resources  and 
giving  people  a  chance  to  start  over." 

As  protests  mount  and  troubled  farmers 
lobby  Congress,  pressure  will  build  for 
higher  price  supports  even  as  President 
Reagan  promotes  legislation  for  lower  sup- 
ports to  bring  farm  prices  in  line  with  those 
of  other  nations. 

But  even  bankers  who  believe  UJ3.  farm 
prices   must   be    more   competitive   worry 


about  the  consequences  of  forcing  the  tran- 
sition too  quickly. 

"How  fast  can  we  allow  this  transition  to 
occur  without  destroying  the  rural  commu- 
nity?" said  John  Harllng.  chief  executive  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Omaha.  Neb. 

Economists  who  seek  debt  restructuring 
say  it  would  allow  the  mid-sised  farmers  to 
survive  while  changing  to  lower  fud  uae, 
conservation  tillage  and  scaled-down  debt 
that  will  make  them  more  competitive  In 
the  world. 

Some  farmers  arc  suspicious  of  Intema- 
tional  foroea  that  dealt  so  many  blows  to 
their  way  of  life.  So  they  advocate  higher 
price  supports  and  possibly  allotments  that 
limit  who  can  grow  bow  much  of  a  crop. 

But  \J&  tuvaien  cannot  price  their  crops 
out  of  world  markets  and  return  to  an  agri- 
culture that  served  only  Americana. 

Exports  are  necessary  because  VS.  popu- 
lation growth  Is  rdatlvely  stable,  so  domes- 
tic demand  for  food  also  Is  relatively  stable. 

But  American  land  Is  so  bountiful  that 
one-third  of  croidand  would  have  to  be  Idled 
if  the  United  States  withdrew  tnm  Intema- 
tlooal  marttytt 

Another,  scenario,  high  prices  supports 
and  heavy  subsidies  of  exports  following  the 
example  of  the  Kuropean  Community, 
would  be  poUtksBlIy  unacceptable  for  an  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  grasping  for  ways 
to  trim  the  defidt 

Before  long,  the  United  States  would  be 
putting  up  trade  barriers  to  ke^  out  BraxO- 
lan  soybeans  or  Argentine  wheat  Hl^  price 
supports  would  prop  up  the  current  overde- 
pendenoe  on  capital  and  energy. 

Democratic  leaders.  like  former  Agricul- 
ture Secretaries  Bob  Bertfand  and  QrvUle 
Freeman,  say  prices  should  remain  competi- 
tive abroad  and  medlum-alied  farmers 
should  be  given  special  subsidies  imrelated 
to  community  prices. 

Or  Oovemment  can  rmt  the  most  erodl- 
ble  land,  puttliig  It  Into  conservation  re- 
serves planted  in  trees  or  grass. 

The  administration's  proposals  to  phase 
down  subddies  have  added  to  atoom  In  rural 
America. 

Senator  Uoyd  Bentaen.  D-Texas.  said  a 
Texas  banker  told  him  the  Reagan  plan 
would  force  him  to  liquidate  his  farm  loans. 

The  banker  said  "his  fanners  were  barely 
making  it  at  current  prioea,  and  that  he  had 
a  fiduciary  duty  to  his  depositors  and  his 
stockholders  that  would  not  allow  him  to 
throw  away  money  on  loans  that  could  not 
be  repaid." 

Lower  t>rloes  would  provide  too  little 
income  for  farmers  shouldering  heavy  debts 
and  [laying  hli^  production  costs. 

Bl0(A  has  an  admirable  kmg-term  objec- 
tive: To  keep  American  agriculture— the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  industry— from  losing  lU  inter- 
national competitiveness  snd  going  the  way 
of  the  shoe  manufacturers,  textile  mills  and 
steel  mills. 

"If  there's  a  silver  lining  to  this  whole 
thing."  said  Block.  "It's  that  once  asset 
values  hsve  stabilised,  we  will  be  woi^ing 
from  a  lower  base  and  will  be  more  competi- 
tive in  trade. 

"Maybe  then,  young  people  who  want  to 
go  Into  farming  will  be  able  to  buy  some 
land  and  generate  a  profit  Five  years  ago, 
someone  Just  starting  out  didn't  stand  much 
of  a  chance  of  making  it." 

CTTT  WOUU)  JXOPAaDIZI  SBRsmvx 
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He  owes  no  mortgage  on  his  land,  which 
has  sustained  his  family  for  four  genera- 
tions. He  last  bought  a  new  tractor  in  1979. 

But  he  has  a  large  operating  debt,  bor- 
rowed in  1979  at  9  percent  interest.  Interest 


rates  on  the  debt  began  to  dlmb  in  the 
1080's  aiMl  once  readied  18.5  percent  set- 
tling down  now  at  14.5  percent 

We  could  probably  make  It  at  10  percent 
said  his  wife,  dose  to  tears. 

To  his  surprise,  his  banker  told  him  to  go 
dseirtiere  for  financing  to  plant  this  year's 
crop.  His  wife  said  rumors  are  that  manage- 
ment of  the  financially  weakened  bank  has 
dedded  to  unload  all  agricultural  loans 
within  6  months. 

So  the  farmer  Is  searching  for  new  flnano- 
Ing— an  opportunity  to  convert  his  shmt- 
teim  loan  to  a  mortgage  on  his  debt-free 


Even  a  fanners  home  administration  offi- 
cial turned  him  down,  with  a  nasty  lecture. 
Imidytng  he  was  a  poor  manager. 

"If  a  person  took  literally  what  that  man 
said,  he  would  go  home  and  kill  himself."  he 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Pregident,  I  sug- 
gegt  the  abBWice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
dertt  wOl  call  the  rolL 

The  MBlgtMit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HARKIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  asked 
for  a  special  order  to  talk  about  the 
continuing  plight  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  and  to  put  the  issue  of  our  ag- 
ricultural problems  in  a  smnewhat  dif- 
ferent lifl^t  from  what  has  been  done 
previously. 

As  I  see  it.  representing  a  rural  State 
which  is  heavily  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture, and  traveling  throughout  the 
United  States  and  watching  how  this 
country  is  moving  ahead  economically, 
and  yet  looking  at  agriculture,  srane- 
thing  is  wrong.  Scnnething  is  wrong  in 
our  country:  something  is  out  of 
balance. 

Wall  Street  has  never  been  more 
profitable.  The  stock  market  goes  up, 
investors  are  making  money,  but  agri- 
culture is  dying.  Investment  banking  is 
booming  and  they  are  making  money; 
yet,  agricultiu-e  is  dying.  Unemploy- 
ment is  down  and  more  people  are 
woriting  In  this  country;  yet,  agricul- 
ture is  dying. 

Mergers  and  acquisitions  are  going 
on  at  a  tremendous  pace,  a  50-percent 
increase  over  Just  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  More  and  more  coriwratioiis  are 
bidding  up  the  price  of  stock.  Tet,  ag- 
riculture is  dying. 

New  yachts,  luxury  homes  in  the 
mountains  or  by  the  ocean,  and  expen- 
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sive  can  are  being  sold  at  an  increas- 
ing pace.  Yet.  agriculture  is  dying.  Sal- 
aries and  fees  have  never  been  higher. 
Yet.  agriculture  is  dying. 

So,  something  is  wrong,  terribly 
wrong;  and  unless  we  do  something, 
the  whole  structure  of  America  is 
going  to  come  down. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  before  in 
our  society.  It  happened  in  the  late 
1800's.  but  It  did  not  happen  during 
the  Expression.  During  the  Depres- 
sion, everyone  was  in  trouble.  Business 
was  In  trouble,  manufacturing  was  in 
trouble.  Wall  Street  obviously  was  in 
trouble,  and  so  was  agriculture.  But  we 
were  all  in  the  same  pot.  However, 
now  we  see  the  country  moving  ahead 
on  different  fronts,  and  yet  we  see  ag- 
riculture being  cut  off  and  dying. 

I  know  that  many  people  in  this 
country  think  of  agriculture  as  Just 
those  farmers  out  there.  A  lot  of  times 
we  hear  about  so-called  family  farm- 
ing. But  agriculture  makes  up  23  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product.  I 
believe  that  what  we  are  doing  is  cut- 
ting the  roots  of  our  economy  and  of 
our  society  by  not  paying  adequate  at- 
tention to  what  Is  happening  in  the 
structure  of  American  agriculture. 

As  I  said,  this  has  happened  before, 
and  it  happened  when  we  had  an  atti- 
tude in  our  country  that  somehow  the 
farmers  of  America  could  be  left  to 
the  unfettered  winds  of  laissez-faire 
capitalism,  that  somehow  there  was  a 
free  market  out  there  to  ensure  that 
the  marketplace  would  take  care  of 
the  supply-and-demand  function  of  ag- 
riculture. It  never  worked  in  the  past, 
and  it  will  not  work  today.  It  will  not 
work  because  of  the  imlque  features  of 
agriculture.  I  have  often  said  that  the 
very  strength  of  our  farmers  is  their 
weakness.  Their  strength  is  in  their  in- 
dependence, the  fact  that  they  stand 
alone,  sometimes  against  the  elements 
of  nature,  sometimes  against  the  ele- 
ments of  government,  sometimes 
against  the  elements  of  concentrated 
purchasing  or  selling  by  those  supply 
or  buy  from  the  farmers. 

Yet  that  independence  is  also  part  of 
their  weakness  because  standing  alone 
out  there  they  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
cohesiveness  that  It  takes  to  ensure 
that  supply  in  fact  meets  demand. 

I  think  we  have  to  face  that  fact, 
that  we  do  have  the  capability  of  sup- 
plying more  food  and  food  products  in 
the  world  today  than  there  is  a 
demand  for. 

I  know  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  under- 
stand when  we  see  pictures  of  starving 
people  in  E^thlopia  and  childen  going 
hungry,  and  we  read  reports  that 
there  is  Indeed  hunger  in  America 
today.  I  am  going  to  talk  more  about 
that  later  when  I  talk  about  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ed  Meese  to  be  Attorney 
General. 

It  is  hard  to  conceptualise  that  in 
fact  we  have  an  oversupply  of  food, 
but  that  is  true,  and  we  have  the  capa- 


bility not  only  in  this  country,  but 
around  the  world,  to  grow  even  more. 

So  what  is  the  answer?  Is  the  answer 
then  Just  to  grow  more  and  to  say. 
"Well,  we  will  let  our  farmers  take 
what  wiU  happen?"  Or  is  it  to  recon- 
gtoe  that  a  strong  and  healthy  rural 
America  with  many  people  owning 
their  own  land  and  living  on  it  and 
working  on  it  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
civilization  and  an  integral  part  of  our 
way  of  life  and  an  integral  part  of  our 
democracy  or  our  Republic? 

That  is  what  we  have  to  recognise. 

The  Jefferaonlan  concept  of  many 
people  owning  their  land,  living  on  it, 
working  on  it,  was  thought  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  strong  and  healthy  democra- 
cy. It  still  is  today. 

Yet.  the  way  we  are  proceeding  in 
this  country  is  carving  out  those 
family  farmers;  we  are  going  more  and 
more  to  the  larger  landowners,  people 
who  own  large  hunks  of  land. 

It  is  almost  like  we  have  turned  the 
clock  back  to  a  feudal  society,  few 
people  owning  many  acres  of  land  with 
serfs,  people  who  rent  it.  living  on  that 
land  and  working  on  it. 

It  is  not  what  I  believe  America 
should  become.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
the  wave  of  the  future. 

They  are  fighting  revoluticms  in 
Latin  America  today  because  too  few 
people  own  too  much  land.  Yet  is  that 
what  we  are  progressing  toward?  I 
hope  not. 

I  hope  we  recognise  that  agriculture, 
small  towns  in  America,  our  family 
farm  system  is  indeed  an  integral,  a 
necessary  part  of  our  American  dvUl- 
zatlon. 

Well  then,  what  we  have  to  recog- 
nise, contrary  to  what  Secretary  Block 
has  said,  is  that  there  really  is  no  free 
maAet  out  there.  There  really  is  not 

We  can  preach  it,  talk  about  it  at  aU 
the  after  dinner  meetings.  I  know  it 
sounds  nice  and  we  all  like  to  think 
about  the  free  market,  and  to  the 
extent  that  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers can  openly  cnnpete  in  a  mar- 
ketplace I,  too,  strongly  sunmrt  the 
free  market  approach. 

But  when  farmers  are  asked  to  com- 
pete against  the  combined  govern- 
ments of  all  the  European  countries, 
asked  to  compete  against  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Canada,  asked  to  compete 
against  the  Government  of  Argentina, 
Brasil.  or  Japan,  than  no  longer  is 
there  a  free  market  out  there.  We 
have  to  recognise  that  salient  fact 

We  also  have  to  recognise  that  while 
we  had  a  window  open  to  us  in  the 
1970's  to  export  and  to  export  almost 
anything  that  we  could  grow,  that 
window  is  being  dosed.  And  why  is  it 
being  closed?  Because  other  coimtries 
saw  the  Increased  demand  for  world 
foodstuffs,  and  they  began  to  take 
land  and  put  it  into  production.  It 
happened  in  Argentina.  It  happened  in 
Brazil. 


For  example  10  years  ago  Brazil 
raised  very  few  soybeans.  Yet  last 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
Brazil  exported  more  soybean  meal  to 
Japan  than  the  United  SUtes  did. 

Argentina,  never  a  big  producer  of 
com.  is  now  a  net  exporter  of  com. 

The  European  countries— now,  let 
me  tell  you,  if  someone  had  told  me 
this  2  years  ago.  3  years  ago.  I  would 
have  said  it  absolutely  cannot  happen. 
But  last  year  France  became  an  ex- 
porter of  wheat.  Amazing.  I  never 
thought  it  could  ever  be  possible,  but 
they  did  it.  And  we  have  a  glut  of 
wheat  in  this  country.  We  raise  more 
wheat  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 

Argentina.  Australia,  and  many 
other  countries  saw  that  marketplace 
there,  they  rushed  in.  not  in  a  free 
market  concept  but  with  government 
subsidies— big  strong  government  sub- 
sidies to  underpin  their  agricultural 
system. 

Secretary  Block  talks  about  the  free 
market  pricing.  He  wants  to  drive  the 
prices  of  our  cmnmodities  down,  as  he 
says,  to  world  market  clearing  prices. 
But  what  is  the  world  market  clearing 
price,  for  example,  of  a  bushel  of  com? 
A  bushel  of  com  in  Chicago  I  think 
last  week  or  yesterday  probably  sold 
for  about  $2.50  a  bushel,  give  or  take  a 
few  cents.  Yet  that  same  bushel  of 
com  in  Great  Britain  cost  over  $5;  in 
^jf^n  it  probably  cost  about  $6. 

So  what  is  the  world  market  price  of 
a  bushel  of  com?  Is  it  $2.50  or  $5  or 
$6?  No  one  can  say. 

So  we  have  to  disabuse  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  there  is  some  world 
market  clearing  price  out  there.  Those 
governments  are  going  to  underpin 
their  agriculture  because  for  them  it  is 
a  commitment  to  keep  their  farmers 
on  their  land  and  they  are  going  to  do 
it. 

Closer  at  home,  look  what  happened 
with  the  Canadian  Government.  Now. 
again,  my  hog  farmers  in  Iowa  and 
around  the  country  in  classical  free 
martcet  economics  decided  to  reduce 
the  maAeting  of  hogs  in  this  coimtry. 
to  reduce  the  supply,  to  get  the 
donand  up.  to  get  the  price  up.  Fine. 
We  all  applauded  that. 

Yet  when  they  did  that  the  Canadi- 
an dovemment  stepped  in  and  subsi- 
dised their  hog  farmers  both  from  the 
national  government  of  Canada  and 
also  from  the  provincial  governments 
of  Canada,  and  last  year  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  exported  into  the 
United  States  over  63  million  live  head 
of  hogs.  Four  years  ago  it  was  under 
100,000.  So  they  are  moving  in  to  take 
our  markets  through  subsidized  pro- 
duction in  that  country. 

So  you  cannot  ask  my  farmers  or  the 
farmers  of  America  to  compete  in  that 
kind  of  a  marlce^lace  because  there  is 
no  free  market  out  there. 

Again,  we  have  to  recognize  that  the 
ability  of  the  world  to  grow  food  is 


practically  unlimited  and  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  unlimited.  We  saw  revo- 
lutions in  the  last  half-century:  The 
revolution  of  going  from  the  horse  to 
a  tractor,  the  revolution  of  going  from 
open  ppUlnated  seeds  to  hybrids,  the 
use  of  more  and  more  chemical  fertil- 
izers to  increase  our  yields— all  won- 
derful things  and  all  progress  that  we 
love.  Yet  that  is  going  to  pale  into  in- 
significance compared  to  the  next  rev- 
olution in  agriculture  which  is  right  at 
our  doorstep — the  use  of  genetic  engi- 
neering to  increase  the  sields.  Perenni- 
al com  is  right  around  the  comer.  The 
possibility  of  nitrogen  fixation  in 
com— all  of  these  wonderful  things  are 
coming,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

So  again  we  have  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, what  iLind  of  society  do  we  want, 
what  kind  of  rural  America  do  we 
want,  what  Icind  of  land  ownership  do 
we  want,  what  kind  of  a  farming  struc- 
ture do  we  want?  That  is  really  what  is 
at  the  basis  here. 

Recognizing  that  we  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  can  indeed  produce 
all  of  the  food  that  is  necessary  to 
feed  all  of  the  people  of  this  globe,  we 
then  have  to  recognize  that  we  have  to 
keep  our  supply  in  line  with  demand. 
That  is  why  we  need  a  food  supply 
management  program  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  And  as  I  see 
it,  what  we  are  now  faced  with  is  an 
ideological  block  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  at  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  believes  that 
the  Government  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  managing  any  part  of  our 
economy  let  alone  agriculture. 

But  again  I  argue  that  there  is  only 
one  entity  large  enough,  big  enough, 
in  close  enough  contact  with  those  in- 
dividual farmers  out  there  that  can  ef- 
fectively have  a  supply-management 
program,  and  that  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Farmers  cannot  do  it  them- 
selves. It  is  because  of  the  very  nature 
of  agriculture  that  they  cannot  do  it 
themselves. 

So  really  the  argxunent  is  not  over 
what  level  of  price  support;  it  is  not 
what  kind  of  farm  program  to  have. 
Really,  the  argument  essentially  is 
over  whether  we  wiU  have  a  farm  pro- 
gram at  all,  and  that  really  is  based 
upon  whether  or  not  we  want  to  have 
a  policy  of  having  farmers  living  on 
and  owning  and  working  their  own 
land  or  whether  or  not  we  want  to  go 
down  the  road  of  having  lariger  and 
larger  farms,  fewer  and  fewer  people 
owning  our  land.  That  is  really  what 
the  question  is  all  about. 

If  we  choose  that  road,  the  road  the 
OMB  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  this  administration  have  set  us 
upon,  then  in  my  lifetime  we  are  going 
to  see  us  back  to  almost  a  feudal 
system  of  land  ownership  in  this  coim- 
try. We  will  see  small  towns  in  Amer- 
ica dry  up.  We  will  see  many,  many 
businesses  go  broke  because  of  this  at- 
titude. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  we  choose  the 
other  path  we  can  indeed  have  a 
healthy  rural  America,  an  America 
that  really  is  economically  sound. 

And  Just  to  close  with  my  special 
order,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  of 
talk  about,  well,  what  is  happening  in 
agriculture  is  really  demanded  by  the 
economic  marketplace.  I  Just  think 
that  [b  so  much  hogwash.  It  really  is 
not.  because  you  can  look  at  agricul- 
ture with  blinders  on  and  you  can  say 
yes.  maybe  a  larger  farmer  with  a 
bigger  tractor  or  farming  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  is  in  that  context 
more  efficient  than  maybe  three  or 
four  smaller  farmers.  But  you  cannot 
look  at  the  efficiency  with  blinders  on. 
You  have  to  look  at  how  it  impacts  our 
whole  economy,  that  one  might  be 
more  efficient  in  terms  of  how  that 
crop  is  raised  and  how  much  is  spent 
and  how  much  profit  is  in  that  bushel 
of  com  or  soybeans  or  oats,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  ■ 

But  the  impact  on  our  whole  society. 
I  would  argue,  is  less  efficient.  Less  ef- 
ficient, than  having  a  lot  of  people  out 
there,  a  lot  of  farmers  out  there,  in 
rural  America,  working  on,  and  owning 
their  own  land. 

So  when  we  talk  about  efficiency,  let 
us  talk  about  it  in  the  national  context 
and  not  Just  in  the  narrow  confines  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  as 
this  year  unfolds  and  we  debate  what 
type  of  farm  program  we  are  going  to 
have.  I  hope  we  do  not  forget  the 
past— the  past  is  indeed  prologue— be- 
cause prior  to  1949.  when  we  enacted 
into  permanent  law  the  agriculture 
programs  that  we  have,  we  were  on  a 
path  that  would  have  led  to  calamity. 
We  had  in  those  days  a  system  where 
we  had  a  lot  of  food  at  one  time  and  a 
shortage  at  others. 

So  we  enacted  into  law  the  farm  pro- 
gram to  ensure  a  stable  supply  of  food 
at  a  reasonable  price  for  our  consum- 
ers. And  that  is  what  we  have  had 
since  1949.  Let  us  not  go  back  to  what 
we  had  prior  to  those  days. 

I  hope  that  as  this  debate  unfolds 
this  year  we  wiU  recognize  that  indeed 
in  this  country  we  need  a  healthy 
rural  America.  We  need  many  people 
owning  th^  own  land  and  living  on  it 
and  working  on  it  and  we  do  not  need 
to  degenerate  to  a  feudal  society. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


CATHY  BROWN  IS  ELECTED 
MAYOR  OF  CLINTON.  TN 

Bfr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  new  mayor 
of  Clinton.  TN.  Mayor  Cathy  Brown  is 
Clinton's  first  woman  mayor  and  also 


the  youngest  ever  elected  to  fill  the 
post,  but  as  those  of  us  who  know  her 
and  work  with  her  realize,  she  would 
have  gained  distinction  as  a  local  offi- 
cial even  without  being  a  "first,"  or 
"yoimgest." 

Bfayor  Brown  comes  from  a  long- 
time, well-known,  and  well-liked  Clin- 
ton family.  She  has  proven  herself  to 
be  a  success  in  several  professional  ca- 
reers, and  has  done  an  excellent  Job  at 
building  up  and  maintaining  the  real 
estate  business  she  took  over  from  her 
late  father. 

In  an  article  recently  published  in 
Tennessee  Town  and  City,  it  is  clear 
that  her  dedication  to  both  her  com- 
munity and  to  her  business  and  civic 
activities  is  sure  to  help  her  along  the 
way  toward  fulfilling  a  goal  she  ex- 
presses, and  that  is:  "10  years  from 
now.  I  would  like  to  hear  it  said  that  I 
was  not  Just  the  youngest  and  the  first 
woman  mayor,  but  the  best." 

I  Join  all  of  those  who  respect  and 
admire  Mayor  Brown  in  wishing  her 
the  best  of  luck  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
goaL 


PINCKNEY  KEEL  SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND  CREATED 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  establishment  of  the 
Pindmey  Keel  Academic  Scholarship 
for  Journalism  students  at  Bfiddle  Ten- 
nessee State  University  in  Murfrees- 
boro. 

This  scholarship  wiU  enable  deserv- 
ing Journalism  students  at  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University  to  pursue 
a  career  in  print  Journalism.  In  receiv- 
ing this  scholarship,  I  am  confident 
that  these  students  will  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  Pinckney  Keel  who  was 
one  of  the  foremost  Journalists  of  the 
NashviUe  Banner. 

Pindmey  Keel  worked  in  every  facet 
of  the  Nashville  Banner's  operation. 
At  one  time  or  another,  he  was  a  re- 
porter, music  critic,  assistant  dty 
editor,  copy  desk  chief,  editor  of  the 
weekender  section,  managing  editor, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  passing,  editor 
of  the  Nashville  Banner  forum. 

Tennessee  Journalism  suffered  a 
great  loss  with  the  passing  of  Pinck- 
ney Keel,  but  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Journalistic  ideals  he  held  so  dear  wiU 
be  carried  on  by  the  many  young  Tea- 
nesseans  that  will  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  redpients  of  the  Pinckney 
Keel  Academic  Scholarship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  Pinckney  Keel  Scholarship  which 
was  carried  in  the  February  1985  issue 
of  the  Tennessee  Press  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
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SCHOLABSRir  TO  HOMOR  KkKL 


An  MSdemlc  scholarship  In  memory  of 
the  late  Plnckney  Keel,  Nashville  Banner 
Fy>nun  Editor,  has  been  established  for  Jour- 
nalism students  at  BfkkOe  Tennessee  State 
University  in  Murfreetboro. 

Starting  next  fall,  the  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  each  semester  to  selected  IfTSU 
students  who  have  completed  their  sopho- 
more year  and  have  maintained  a  B  average 
in  their  studies. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  students  from 
Middle  Tennessee  who  are  pursuing  careers 
in  print  Journalism. 

The  fund  honors  Mr.  Keel,  who  died  April 
30  at  age  54  after  suffering  a  heart  attack  in 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  parking  lot. 
He  had  worked  at  the  Banner  for  26  years, 
serving  in  nearly  every  editorial  capacity. 
He  had  been  a  reporter,  music  critic,  assist- 
ant city  editor,  copy  desk  chief,  editor  of  the 
Weekender  section  and  managing  editor. 

Prior  to  his  death.  Mr.  Keel  had  worked 
as  a  columnist  and  as  editor  of  the  Banner's 
Forum  pages. 

His  widow,  Gloria  Keel,  said  that  she 
chose  the  scholarship  fund  because  it  would 
be  a  lasting  tribute  to  her  husbuid.  She  said 
he  often  showed  his  interest  in  Journalistic 
education  by  teaching  college  classes  and 
conducting  writing  sessions  for  fellow  staff- 
ers at  the  Banner. 

"Plnckney  had  ink  in  his  blood,"  Mrs. 
Keel  said,  referring  to  her  husband's  inter- 
est In  Journalism. 

"He  wouldn't  have  been  satisfied  doing 
anything  else.  He  liked  clear  writing.  As  I 
read  over  his  editorials.  I  see  that  he  was  a 
classical  writer.  It  was  written  as  it  should 
be." 

Banner  Publisher  Irby  C.  Simpkins,  Jr. 
said.  "I  can't  think  of  anything  more  appro- 
priate to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Plnck- 
ney Keel  than  this  scholarship  fund." 

"Plnckney  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life 
teaching  others  how  to  improve  their  Jour- 
nalistic abilities.  This  scholarship  will  con- 
tinue those  efforts  and  contribute  to  many 
careers  in  the  field  of  Journalism."  Simpkins 
said. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Plnck- 
ney Keel  Scholarship  Fund.  Middle  Tennes- 
see State  University  Foundation,  Murfrees- 
boro.  Tenn..  37132.  The  contributions  are 
tax  deductible. 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  STATE  SENATOR 
RICHARD  SOULE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  sad  duty  this  morning  to  relay 
news  from  Vermont  concerning  an  old 
and  dear  friend  and  his  retirement 
from  the  Vermont  Senate  because  of 
illness.  Richard  C.  Soule  of  Fairfax, 
who  has  served  in  the  Vermont  Senate 
with  distinction  for  15  years,  told  his 
colleagues  on  Tuesday  that  he  would 
resign.  The  tributes  to  this  gentleman 
have  been  many. 

He  Is  a  native  Vermonter,  and  he 
and  his  wife.  Phyllis,  raised  seven  chil- 
dren In  this  State. 

Gov.  Madeleine  Kunln  calls  him  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  members  of 
the  senate. 

He  has  been  revered  as  the  "father 
of  education  reform  in  Vermont"  by 
senate  president  pro  tempore  Peter 
Welch. 

Senator  Soule's  decision  to  resign 
was  not  an  easy  one — he  is  chairman 


of  the  senate  education  committee, 
and  the  growing  problems  facing  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  In 
Vermont  sorely  need  his  mitigating  In- 
fluence, his  compassion,  and  his  fair- 
ness. 

Knowing 'my  old  friend's  aversion  to 
avoiding  any  challenge  that  was 
within  his  power  to  resolve.  I  also 
know  his  Illness  Is  grave  and  that  he 
would  rather  retire  from  public  life 
than  serve  at  a  fraction  leas  than  his 
full  ability. 

I  give  tribute  to  Diclc  Soule  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  today  because 
he  is.  in  truth,  one  of  us.  He  cares 
about  his  country  and  has  dedicated 
much  of  his  life  to  serving  It. 

He  is  an  old  and  dear  friend,  and  my 
family  and  I  will  be  praying  for  him 
and  wishing  him  many  days  of  peace 
and  Joy  still  ahead,  as  he  reflects  upon 
a  full  life  of  service  and  accomplish- 
ment to  his  State  and  his  country. 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  TO 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President:  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article  appearing  in  the  February 
21  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
The  article  is  titled  "Baldrige  Warns 
of  Giveaway  of  Strategic  Secrets  to 
Soviets."  and  provides  some  very  dis- 
turbing Information  about  technology 
transfer. 

This  form  of  technology  transfer 
does  not  result  from  espionage  or  Illic- 
it sales.  Rather,  it  is  a  result  of  declas- 
sified scientific  and  technical  materi- 
als having  significant  military  applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  requir- 
ing prompt  congressional  review  and 
action.  We  cannot  afford  to  provide 
our  enemies  with  the  means  to  destroy 
us.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
Secretary  Baldrige  earlier  today,  and 
also  have  written  Senator  Goldwater 
recommending  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  plan  early  hearings  to 
get  at  the  roots  of  this  problem. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  United 
States  stem  the  flow  of  technical  in- 
formation to  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
article  makes  reference  to  an  intelli- 
gence community  study  which  states 
that  60  declassified  U.S.  documents 
were  used  by  the  Soviets  to  develop 
their  cruise  missile  technology.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter 
which  threatens  the  security  of  our 
Nation  through  a  continued  erosion  of 
our  technology  lead.  I  lu-ge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  article,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  21. 19851 

Bauhuos  Wasms  or  OnnuwAT  or  SnuTaoic 
SicasTt  TO  Sovnrs 

(By  Stuart  Auerbaeh) 

The  Pentagon  and  other  federal  agencies 
allow  military  and  technical  secrets  to  slip 
into  Soviet  hands  by  failing  to  check  docu- 
ments before  they  are  automatically  declas- 
sified. Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Bal- 
drige complained  in  a  letter  to  five  top 
Reagan  administration  officials. 

Baldrige  sought  help  more  than  a  month 
ago  to  stop  "this  massive  giveaway  program 
that  permits  the  Soviets  to  acquire  tens  of 
thousands  of  scientific  and  technical  studies 
as  well  as  other  strategic  InfonnaUon."  ac- 
cording to  a  four-page  letter  made  available 
to  The  Washington  Poet.  -.^ 

There  was  no  indication  yesterday  that 
Baldrige  has  received  any  response  from  his 
Jan.  16  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultx.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, former  Energy  Secretary  Donald  P. 
Hodel.  White  House  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Robert  C.  klcFkrlane.  and  James 
Beggs.  administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Through  a  spokesman,  Baldrige  declined 
to  comment  on  the  letter,  saying  he  does 
not  discuss  classified  matters.  In  the  letter, 
however,  he  cited  "Inadequate"  results  to 
his  requests  since  1082  for  cooperation  from 
the  Defense  and  Energy  Departments  and 
NASA  to  protect  strategic  Information. 

Baldrige  was  particularly  annoyed  by 
what  he  considered  the  easy  availability  of 
sensitive  dociunents  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, with  which  the  Commerce  DeiMut- 
ment  has  quarreled  repeatedly  over  the 
leakage  of  strategic  high-technology  prod- 
ucts to  the  East  bloc.  Among  the  studies 
that  Baldrige  said  are  available  to  the  Sovi- 
ets is  one  called  "A  Simulation  Model  of  the 
Army's  Command.  Control.  Communica- 
tions and  Intelligence  Process"  that  was 
prepared  by  the  Defense  Department. 

The  doctmients  problem  developed.  Bal- 
drige said,  because  "previous  administra- 
tions" opened  up  vast  amounts  of  govern- 
ment studies  "to  combat  what  they  per- 
ceived to  be  over-dassiflcatlon"  and  to  allow 
greater  public  access  to  government-fi- 
nanced studies.  Although  Commerce  oper- 
ates the  National  Technical  Information 
Service  (NTIS).  which  acts  as  a  clearing- 
house to  make  these  documents  available  to 
the  public,  Baldrige  said  his  department 
lacks  the  legal  authority  to  stop  the  declas- 
sification process. 

"Moscow  has  unlimited  access  to  all  infor- 
mation in  NTIS  through  the  All-Unlon  Sci- 
entific Research  Institute,  which  Is  a  promi- 
nent subscriber  to  this  source  of  data,"  the 
Commerce  secretary  said. 

He  blamed  the  release  of  military  secrets 
on  "the  apparent  unwillingness  to  date  of 
the  pertinent  government  agencies"  to 
commit  money  and  personnel,  even  though 
the  R^tgan  administration  tightened  rules 
to  stem  "this  hemorrhage"  of  strategically 
sensitive  information. 

The  Defense  Department,  for  Instance,  set 
up  an  agency  to  check  studies  before  they 
are  declassified,  but  its  "ability  to  review 
the  aimual  volume  of  documents  is  limited" 
because  its  appropriations  are  too  small  for 
the  Job,  he  said. 

The  Issue  was  first  raised  in  1982.  Baldrige 
said,  and  despite  efforts  by  the  Commerce 
Deimrtment  and  Intelligence  agencies  to  get 
help  from  the  E>efense  and  Energy  Depart- 
ments and  NASA,  "the  results  to  date  have 
been  wholly  inadequate." 


Among  the  studies  available  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. Baldrige  said,  were  DOD  analyses  of 
■pace  weapons,  chemical  warfare,  nuclear 
weapons,  computer  security,  high  technolo- 
gy telecommunications,  electronics,  comput- 
ers and  lasers.  Energy  Department  analysis 
of  nuclear  energy  and  high  intensity  physics 
and  NASA  analysis  of  space  and  rocket 
technology. 

Other  studies  that  were  released  dealt 
with  the  cutting  edge  of  militarily  signifi- 
cant technology  such  as  lasers  and  compos- 
ite materials  used  in  warheads  and  Jet  fight- 
ers, Baldrige  said.  He  said  government  scien- 
tists who  saw  samples  of  the  information  in 
the  studies  concluded  that  they  are  "tre- 
mendously t>eneficlal"  to  the  Soviets. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  reports  give 
Moscow  new  material  information  to  cor- 
roborate previous  lab  work,  foctis  future  ap- 
proaches and  eliminate  costly  trlal-and- 
error  processes."  Baldrige  said  the  scientists 
concluded. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  a  July  study  pre- 
pared for  the  U.S.  Intelligence  commtmlty 
that  showed  Moscow  used  at  least  60  previ- 
ously classified  UA  documents  In  develop- 
ing its  cruise  missile.  Ninety  percent  of 
them  originated  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, with  22  coming  out  of  the  NTIS  clear- 
inghouse. 

"The  potential  danger  to  our  national  se- 
curity is  that  through  the  giveaway  pro- 
gram the  Soviets  have  access  to  studies  and 
strategic  information  covering  much  of  the 
same  type  of  technologies  and  products  that 
the  administration  is  trying  to  keep  out  of 
Soviet  hands  through  the  multilateral 
export  control  system,"  Baldrige  asserted. 

Pentagon  officials  long  have  complained 
over  what  they  consider  the  poor  operation 
of  export  controls  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  this  year  gained  more  authority 
over  exports  after  a  battle  that  finally  was 
settled  by  the  president. 

The  Defense  Department,  in  turn,  was 
blamed  by  the  State  Department's  former 
expert  on  East-West  trade,  William  Root, 
for  allowing  strategic  high  technology  prod- 
ucts to  remain  uncontrolled  by  taking  too 
tough  a  line  for  U.S.  allies  in  Cocom.  the 
Paris-based  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multilateral  Export  Controls  that  decides 
what  can  be  sold  to  Soviet-bloc  nations. 


J3.  NAPIER— TENNESSEE 
CONSERVATIONIST 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  J.B.  Napier,  of  Columbia.  TN. 
Mr.  Napier  Is  concluding  four  highly 
successful  terms  as  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts.  He  has,  in  that  capacity, 
given  willingly  of  his  time,  energy,  and 
considerable  talents  to  the  worthy 
cause  of  soil  and  water  conservation. 

J.B.  Napier's  Influence  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  Increase  in  financial 
investment  by  State  government  in 
Tennessee  toward  conservation  activi- 
ties. In  fiscal  year  1982  alone,  the 
State's  contribution  to  the  95  conser- 
vation districts  approached  $3  million. 

In  July  of  1983,  under  Mr.  Napier's 
leadership,  the  association  of  conser- 
vation districts  sponsored  a  full  week 
of  intensive  activities  throughout  21 
counties  in  west  Tennessee.  With  the 
theme,   "Resources   In  Review— Pour 


Years  Later,"  the  activities  attracted 
massive  public  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  soil  erosion  in  the  area.  The 
concluding  banquet  in  the  Jackson 
Civic  Center  drew  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  of  more  than  1.000  persons. 

Mr.  Napier  also  led  the  TACD  in 
conducting  a  highly  Instructive  no-till 
field  day  in  1983  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment 
SUtion  at  Milan.  TN.  More  than  5.000 
persons  from  20  States  observed  dem- 
onstrations of  techniques  in  farming 
without  tilling  the  land. 

That  event  was  followed  up  by  the 
southeastern  no-till  systems  confer- 
ence at  Milan  High  School.  More  than 
300  persons  attended  it. 

The  Tennessee  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts  and  each  of  its  af- 
filiates will  sorely  miss  the  wise,  ener- 
getic, and  creative  leadership  of  Mr. 
J.B.  Napier,  having  enjoyed  It  since 
1980.  His  work  has  been  invaluable. 


ESTONIA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  people  of  Estonia.  Despite  45  years 
of  Soviet  occupation,  they  stand 
proud— committed  to  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Estonia.  February  24  is  a  spe- 
cial day  for  Estonians  aroimd  the 
world,  for  it  is  the  67th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Estonia's  independ- 
ence. 

Estonia's  history  over  the  last  800 
years  has  been  a  stormy  one.  Invasions 
by  foreign  armies  and  subsequent  oc- 
cupations have  been  frequent. 
Through  it  all.  the  remarkable. people 
have  remained  steadfastly  devoted  to 
freedom  and  democracy.  Nationalism 
runs  high. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I. 
Estonia  gained  its  independence  fol- 
lowing a  war  with  the  Bolshevik  Rus- 
sians. On  September  22.  1921,  Estonia 
became  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  During  this  period,  human 
rights  were  sacred  in  this  northern  I^i- 
ropean  country,  with  minority  groups 
enjoying  widespread  cultural,  reli- 
gious, and  political  freedCMus. 

Then,  in  1940,  Estonia  was  overrun 
by  the  Soviet  Army.  Subsequently, 
this  republic  was  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union— an  event  made  possible 
by  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  Since  that 
time,  Russian  domination  has  been 
constant.  Between  1939  and  1949,  one- 
third  of  the  Estonian  population  per- 
ished or  fled  their  homeland.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  incorporation  of  Estonia  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  every  President 
since  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  called  for 
its  sovereignty. 

Today,  the  once-vibrant  people  of 
Estonia  struggle  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  oppression.  Their  proud  human 
rights  traditions  have  been  crushed. 
Russification  Is  a  major  concern,  with 
native  Estonians  now  comprising  only 


63  percent  of  the  total  population,  as 
opposed  to  92  percent  in  1939.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  consistently  used 
every  means  possible  to  debilitate  Es- 
tonian nationalism. 

This  illegal  domination  has  gone  on 
far  too  long,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
we  condemn  it  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms.  We  must  insist  that  the  Es- 
tonian people  be  given  the  independ- 
ence that  they  have  been  deprived  of 
for  45  years.  Most  of  all.  the  American 
people  must  reassure  Estonians  both 
here  and  abroad  that  we  remain  dedi- 
cated to  their  cause  and  totally  sup- 
port the  deihocratlc  Estonia  for  which 
they  continue  to  work. 


BALANCING  THE  BUDGET  IN  A 
CONVENTIONAL  WAY 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  decade,  I  have  watched 
with  interest  as  the  number  of  State 
legislatures  applying  for  a  budget  bal- 
ancing constitutional  convention  has 
iTown  steadily.  Today,  32  States  have 
approved  applications  for  such  a  con- 
vention and  only  two  more  are  needed 
to  make  the  convention  a  reality. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that 
critical  shifts  in  State  legislative 
bodies  that  resulted  from  the  Novem- 
ber elections  will  help  provide  the 
final  two  applications  in  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  others  fear  that  a  oonstituUcHial 
convention  would  be  dangerous  or  that 
such  a  convention  might  wander 
beyond  the  consideration  of  budget 
balancing  proposals  into  tmrelated 
matters.  While  I  do  not  share  this 
fear,  it  has  been  my  hope,  and  it  re- 
mains my  hope,  that  Congress  will 
render  the  States  call  for  a  conventl<m 
unnecessary  by  submitting  its  own  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification.  I.  therefore. 
Intend  to  aggressively  pursue  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13.  the  pro- 
posed "Balanced  Budget— Tax  Umlta- 
tion  Constitutional  Amendment" 
which  I  introduced  on  January  3. 1985. 
This  amendment  is  idoitical  to  the 
one  reported  favorably  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  last  year  and  very  simi- 
lar to  the  one  approved  by  the  Senate 
during  the  97th  Congress. 

It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
Congress  does  not  act  swiftly  in  sub- 
mitting its  proposal  to  the  States,  it  is 
going  to  have  to  live  with  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  a  constituti(Hial  con- 
vention—a convention  demanded  by 
the  great  majority  of  Americans 
through  their  State  legislatures  to  ad- 
dress the  runaway  deficit  spending  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject,  written  by  Mr.  MUton  S. 
Elsenhower,  president  emeritus  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  recently  i4>- 
peared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  re- 
printed in  the  Ricoiu)  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wmll  Street  Journal.  Jan.  17. 
19851 

BALAMCniO  TMX  BOTIOR  IN  A  COIfVKMTIORAL 

Wat 

(By  Milton  8.  Elsenhower) 

Potentially  critical  shifts  in  the  makeup 
of  legislatures  in  Connecticut  and  Michigan 
could  provide  the  33rd  and  34th  states  nec- 
essary to  force  a  constitutional  convention 
to  consider  a  balanced-budget  amendment 
Republicans  gained  control  of  both  houses 
in  Hartford  and  made  important  marginal 
advances  in  Lansing.  In  32  other  states,  two 
short  of  the  required  number,  legislators— 
often  of  both  major  parties— have  already 
called  for  such  a  convention. 

The  rhetoric  opposing  such  a  salutary 
move  is  predictable.  The  argument  is  made 
that  a  constitutional  convention,  if  called 
for  any  reason,  would  automatically  pose  a 
threat  to  our  future.  Stephen  H.  Sachs,  the 
attorney  general  of  Maryland,  has  written 
that  a  convention  would  place  "America  on 
the  threshold  of  a  reckless  experiment  that 
could  endanger  our  constitutional  liberties 
and  even  alter  our  form  of  government." 

This  extreme  nonsense  is  not  upheld  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, by  numerous  other  legal  authori- 
ties and  by  any  conunon-sense  study  of  the 
origin  and  reason  for  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Convention  calls  are  a  necessary  and  fun- 
damental part  of  our  system  of  checlcs  and 
balances.  No  thinking  citizen  should  wish  to 
see  them  become  a  dead  letter.  Those  who 
have  stirred  fears  of  a  convention,  playing 
on  emotion  rather  than  logic,  are  not  only 
attacking  the  legitimacy  of  a  part  of  our 
Constitution,  they  are  also  taking  direct  aim 
at  its  basic  premise:  that  ours  is  a  govern- 
ment for  and  by  the  people. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  dele- 
gates to  a  constitutional  assembly  would  be 
any  less  committed  to  upholding  our  basic 
liberties  and  form  of  government  than  our 
members  of  Congress.  Congressmen  have 
unlimited  power  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  any  subject  at  any  time.  In 
this  sense,  the  Congress  is  an  unlimited  con- 
stitutional convention.  Yet  this  has  never 
disturbed  anyone.  Nothing  proposed  by  the 
Congress  can  become  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion until  it  is  ratified  by  three-fourths  or  38 
of  the  states.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
anything  proposed  by  a  convention  called 
under  Article  V. 

Without  an  amendment  requiring  the 
president  and  Congress  to  maintain  a  bal- 
lanced  budget,  with  exceptions  to  meet  cer- 
tain emergencies,  our  nation  faces  disaster. 
In  only  four  years— 1980  to  1984— we  have 
added  almost  50%  to  the  total  debt  accumu- 
lated from  the  founding  of  the  U.S.  The 
total  is  now  approaching  $2  trillion.  Under 
current  policies  of  both  major  political  par- 
ties one  can  see  an  acceleration  of  the  defi- 
cits. In  time,  the  Interest  alone  on  the  debt 
will  consume  a  huge  share  of  revenues  from 
all  forms  of  taxes.  That  could  lead  to  a  re- 
pudiation of  federal  debt.  In  my  view,  this  is 
a  far  greater  and  more  realistic  danger  than 
anything  that  could  happen  at  a  constitu- 
tional convention  called  by  the  states  to  try 
to  bring  about  fiscal  sanity. 

Those  who  object  in  general  to  a  state- 
called  convention  do  not  believe  in  the  Con- 


sUtuUon  ai  it  ii  now  written.  If  they  believe 
it  is  wrong  and  dangerous  to  permit  the 
states  this  power,  they  should  say  so  and 
propose  it  be  deleted  by  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Congress. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  recog- 
nised that  those  in  power  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment might  be  disinclined  to  give  up  un- 
foreseen prerogatlvea.  Today,  most  con- 
gressmen do  not  want  a  convention  called 
by  the  sutes.  for  they  foresee  a  threat  to 
their  undisciplined  spending. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  establish  proce- 
dures limiting  a  convention  to  the  single 
subject  matter  sUted  in  the  appUcaUons 
from  the  state  legislatures.  In  fact,  legisla- 
tion to  do  Just  thaf  passed  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  without  dissent  in  the  last 
session  of  CongrcM. 

Congress  may  determine  exactly  under 
what  condlUon  the  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion would  be  chosen,  when  the  election  of 
delegates  would  be  held,  where  they  would 
meet,  how  the  delegates  would  be  paid  and 
precisely  how- the  convention  would  be  lim- 
ited to  a  single  topic. 

Both  opponents  and  proponents  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget  say  that  they  would  wish  a 
convention  to  be  limited  to  a  single  subject. 
Who.  then,  favors  opening  a  convention  to 
many  subjects?  And  where  is  their  base  of 
popular  support?  Does  anyone  seriously  be- 
lieve that  delegates  chosen  for  a  limited 
purpose,  namely  to  approve  a  single  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  would  be  strictly 
at  harmony  with  the  call  of  their  states, 
would  now  turn  around  and  propose  amend- 
menU  that  went  beyond  the  legal  call?  Or 
that  38  sUtes  would  ratify  them? 

In  addition.  Congress  today,  tomorrow  or 
any  time  before  the  34th  state  acU  could 
write  lU  own  balanced-budget  amendment 
and  offer  it  to  the  sUtes  using  the  same 
amendment  process  we  have  always  used. 
Just  such  a  precedent  exists.  For  over  20 
years,  the  U.S.  Senate  resisted  popular  calls 
for  direct  election  of  senators.  As  state  con- 
vention calls  neared  the  required  two-thirds, 
the  Senate  gave  in  and  an  amendment  was 
submitted  by  Congress  to  the  states. 

The  "runaway  convention"  argument  is 
raised  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  force  an 
irresponsible  Congress  (which  now  threat- 
ens our  representative  form  of  government) 
to  be  restricted,  even  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  even  to  overcome  the  peril  we  now 
face.  Irresponsibility  fiU  the  needs  of  thou- 
sands of  pressure  groups  and  disregards  the 
vital  needs  of  all  the  people— the  nation 
itself. 

The  people  should  act.  have  the  right  to 
act.  and  act  at  once.  Past  Congresses,  the 
present  Congress  and  several  presidents 
have  recklessly  handled  the  federal  budget. 
They  will  continue  in  that  mood,  for  they 
prefer  to  vote  for  what  will  reelect,  rather 
than  to  vote  for  what  is  right.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  self-serving  attitude  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  foresaw.  Per- 
haps it  is  what  de  Tocquevllle  meant  ISO 
years  ago  when  he  said.  "Democracy  con- 
tains the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction." 


mander  of  the  184th  Tactical  Fighter 
Group  in  Wichita,  KS,  is  ideal  prepa- 
ration for  the  position  of  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Air  National  Guard. 
John  McMerty's  appointment  brings 
sli^lcant  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
State  of  Kansas.  I  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck  in  his  new  Job.  In  addition  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  luunlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Racoao  an  editori- 
al which  appeared  in  the  WichiU 
Eagle  Beacon  on  February  21  praising 
Colonel  McMerty's  appointment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

CoLOKSL  McMsarr  Maob  a  Dimasao 

Ksnisns  are  proud  that  one  of  their  own. 
Col.  John  F.  McMerty.  commander  of  the 
Kansas  Air  National  Ouard  at  McConnell 
Air  Force  Base,  soon  will  be  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  entire  country's  34  Air  Ouard 
units.  Since  coming  to  Wichita  four  years 
ago.  CoL  McMerty— who  will  become  Brig. 
Oen.  McMerty  when  he  assumes  his  new 
command— has  transformed  not  cmly  the 
18th  Tactical  Fighter  Oroup  at  McConnell. 
but  has  galvanised  public  support  for  the 
unit,  and  for  the  Air  Ouard  generally. 

The  personable,  outgoing  colonel  plunged 
Into  the  battle  of  the  community  upon  his 
arrival,  and  has  been  a  frequent  participant 
In  Wichita  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  af- 
fairs. Devlte  his  high  position,  he  never 
lost  the  human  touch,  and  seemed  really  to 
care  about  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  human 
bein0— a  quality  badly  needed  in  aU  profes- 
sions, perhaps  especially  in  the  military. 

Col.  McMerty  has  made  the  184th.  quite 
simply,  one  of  the  most  Important  Air 
Ouard  units  anywhere,  and  its  status  as  the 
world's  largest  training  facility  for  F-4 
pilots  makes  it  one  of  those  units  to  which 
military  figures  on-the-way-up  aspire  to  go. 
Col.  Rowland  Smith,  who  Is  to  succeed  Col. 
McMerty.  fits  that  mold,  and  should  acquit 
himself  weU. 

Significantly.  Dr.  Oene  Budlg.  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  also  recently 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  in  the  Air 
National  Ouard.  In  that  capacity,  he  will 
serve  as  assistant  to  the  V&.  Air  Force  com- 
mand, in  charge  of  recruiting  and  training 
for  the  Air  Force. 

These  are  the  sorts  of  appointments  that 
bring  credit  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  Air 
National  Guard,  which  has  made  such  an 
enormous  contribution  to  Kansis'  health, 
welfare,  and  security.  To  have  such  talents 
recognized  pleases  all  Kansans,  and  be- 
speaks a  future  of  promise  for  this  impor- 
tant component  of  the  country's  defensive 
shield. 


THE  BEST  MAN  FOR  A  TOUGH 
JOB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  Col.  John  McMerty  who 
has  been  named  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Air  National  Ouard.  Colonel 
McMerty's  record  of  experience  and 
achievement  Is  truly  exceptional.  The 
colonel's  previous  assignment  as  Com- 


STRUGGLES  AND  HARDSHIPS  OF 
SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  re- 
flect on  the  stuggles  and  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  Soviet  Jews. 

Each  year  tens  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  have  expressed  interest  in 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek 
refuge  from  Soviet  Government  op- 
pression. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  re- 
sponded by  intensifying  its  condemna- 
tion of  the  Jewish  culture  and  further 


restricting  the  numbers  of  Jews  al- 
lowed to  emigrate. 

In  fact,  last  year  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  that  emigrated  was  at  its 
lowest  in  over  a  decade. 

Over  20.000  refuseniks  have  been 
denied  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Not  only  have  they  been  denied  emi- 
gration, they  are  continually  harassed, 
dismissed  from  their  Jobs,  expelled 
from  school,  and  publicy  denoimced. 

Lately,  the  reported  level  of  physical 
violence  used  against  the  Jews  has 
risen  considerably. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  clearly  indicated  to  the  world 
their  policy  of  oppression  and  system- 
atic persecution  toward  the  Soviet 
Jews. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  escalated  its  anti-Semitic  ac- 
tivity by  denouncing  the  Soviet  Jewish 
movement  as  a  form  of  treason. 

Arrests  in  the  last  6  months  have 
been  at  the  highest  level  in  3  years. 

AU  these  people  want  are  their  fun- 
damental human  rights,  to  be  allowed 
to  express  their  religious  and  cultural 
beliefs  and  the  freedom  to  emigrate. 

As  a  nation  f  oimded  on  the  cause  of 
freedom,  we  are  committed  to  ensure 
that  the  dignity  and  human  rights  of 
individuals  are  not  denied. 

We  must  let  the  Soviet  leaders  know 
that  we  are  sincere  in  our  efforts  and 
will  continue  our  vigil  for  Soviet  Jews' 
human  rights. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  further 
chosen  to  ignore  the  Helsinki  accords 
of  1975  and  other  international  human 
rights  agreements  wherein  they 
agreed  to  respect  individual  rights  to 
freedom  of  religion,  cultural  practices, 
and  emigratiotL 

On  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  we  must 
take  every  opportunity  to  decry  the 
Soviet  Government's  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  these  agreements. 

We  must  Join  together  to  express 
our  concerns  for  the  abuse  and  mis- 
treatment of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  urge 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
honor  the  Helsinki  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  htmuui 
rights  to  allow  Soviet  Jews  the  free- 
dom to  practice  their  religious  beliefs 
and  the  right  to  emigrate. 


GEORGE  WILSON.  LEGISLATIVE 
FELLOW 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  year.  I  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  had  the  services  of 
Mr.  George  Wilson,  an  engineer  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  who  as  a 
legislative  fellow  served  as  a  member 
of  my  staff. 

Mr.  Wilson's  performance  furlng  the 
past  critical  and  highly  demanding 
legislative  cycle  was  so  outstanding 
that  I  wanted  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  commend  him  and  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  exceptional  service 
and  dedicated  efforts. 
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Keenly  intelligent,  highly  dedicated, 
and  with  great  personal  initiative, 
George  Wilson  immediately  became  an 
invaluable  addition  to  my  staff. 

Possessing  a  high  degree  of  intellec- 
tual maturity  and  consistently  reliable 
Judgement,  his  reaeach  and  recommen- 
dations were  always  thorough  and 
complete. 

His  ability  to  express  his  advice  and 
recommendations  in  a  clear  and  con- 
cise manner  orally  or  in  writing  was  in- 
valuable to  me  in  the  consideration  of 
the  many  complex  national  security 
issues  which  demand  my  attention. 

Assisted  by  only  one  other  fellow, 
George  Wilson  did  an  outstanding  Job 
of  keeping  me  prepared  and  informed 
during  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  mariLup  of  the  liWS  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  while  sOll 
handling  the  normal  daily  load  of 
mail,  visitors  and  telephone  calls. 

Mr.  Wilson  researched  and  authored 
a  number  of  excellent  floor  statements 
which  I  presented  during  the  course  of 
our  debates. 

He  also  prepared  several  floor 
amendments  which  I  introduced  and 
which  were  ultimately  accepted  by  the 

In  addition  to  his  exceptional  knowl- 
edge of  defense  issues,  Mr.  Wilson 
became  the  recognised  office  author- 
ity on  Foreign  affairs. 

I  knew  that  his  counsel  regarding 
these  matters  was  always  iMuKd  on 
solid  research  and  sound,  thoroughly 
considered  Judgments. 

George  Wilson's  performance  during 
the  past  critical  and  highly  demanding 
legislative  cycle  was  truly  outstanding. 

He  continually  exceeded  my  highest 
expectations  in  every  endeavor. 

His  achievements  are  indicative  of 
his  outstanding  talents  and  selfless  de- 
votion to  people. 

I  am  extremely  appreciative  of 
George's  efforts  and  accomplishments 
while  he  served  on  my  staff. 

I  am  especially  grateful  also  to  his 
wife  for  her  understanding  during  the 
turbulent  and  demanding  legislative 
cycle 

As  he  returns  to  his  duties  with  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  I  would  like 
to  once  again  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  his  outstanding 
service  and  wish  him  the  very  best  in 
all  his  future  endeavors. 


COSPONSORSHIP       OF       S.       374 

FUNDING  AUTHORIZA'nON 

FOR  USTTA 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  imtU 
recently,  the  steady  growth  in  the  T3&. 
economy  was  attributed  to  the 
strength  of  domestic  markets,  princi- 
pal driving  forces  being  in  the  housing 
and  automobile  industries. 

But  in  the  seventies,  the  world  econ- 
omy became  truly  international  in 
scope,  and  the  momentum  and  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  industry  was  irreversibly 
altered. 


Foreign  coimtries  have  seriously 
challenged  U.S.  industrial  leadership 
with  competitively  priced  products  of 
comparable  quality. 

Although  American  industry  is  re- 
gponding  with  a  growing  commitment 
to  exporta— to  generate  business  re- 
ceipts and  Jobs  for  American  woriters— 
the  U.S.  share  of  international  mar- 
kets has  l>een  notably  decreasing. 

Since  manufactured  products  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  deepening 
trade  deficits,  the  services  sector  of 
the  economy  is  becoming  a  most  ex- 
pansive and  lucrative  segment  of  inter- 
national trade. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Senate  Tour- 
ism Caucus,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sassbr]  and  his  col- 
league from  Virginia  [Mr.  WabMb] 
view  it  as  our  Job  to  make  sure  that 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry  re- 
ceives both  the  fimding  and  policy 
crasiderations  commensurate  with  its 
contribution  to  the  services  export 
sector  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

All  of  the  food,  lodging,  transporta- 
tion, and  entertainment  piuchased 
diulng  a  foreign  traveler's  visit  to  the 
United  States  comprise  the  tourism 
export  product  which  prodtioed  $14.4 
billion,  the  largest  share  of  $42.8  bU- 
lion  tradeable  services  receipts  gener- 
ated in  1983. 

The  tourism  export  product  is 
unique  because  it  is  consumed  right 
here  on  American  solL 

In  satisfying  all  of  the  needs  of  for- 
eign visitors,  it  promotes  and  distrib- 
utes valuable  commodities  produced 
by  the  nontourism  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

In  other  words,  tourism  worits  in 
tandem  with,  and  more  importantly, 
to  the  benefit  of,  other  export  indus- 
tries. 

Take  agricultural  trade,  for  instance. 

Last  year,  foreign  visitors  consimied 
an  amount  of  beef  equal  to  all  of  the 
cattle  in  Nevada  and  as  many  chickens 
as  are  raised  in  California. 

Every  time  a  meal  is  sold  to  an  inter- 
national visitor,  the  restaurant  profits, 
the  wholesaler  profits,  and  the  farmer 
profits. 

We  must  remind  U.S.  dairy  farmers 
that  the  breakfasts  international  visi- 
tors consume  each  morning  during 
their  stay  in  this  country  collectively 
amount  to  20  million  gidlons  of  milk 
and  443  million  eggs  purchased  each 
year. 

Or  consider  the  5.6  million  cases  of 
beer  and  8.1  million  bottles  of  wine 
they  consume. 

International  visitors  use  nearly  4 
square  miles  of  aluminum  foU  and 
enough  toUet  paper  to  encircle  the 
globe  75  times. 

Think  of  the  number  of  American 
workers  kept  on  the  job  as  a  result  of 
these  purchases. 

Each  visitor  may  return  home  with 
only  a  handful  of  souvenirs  to  show  as 
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tangible  exports,  but  collectively  they 
consume  enough  link  sausages  to 
stretch  from  Washington.  DC  to 
Tokyo. 

The   products   which   international 
visitors  consume  while  here  generate « 
10  times  the  export  revenue  for  Ameri-  ^ 
can  businesses  as  the  gifts  and  souve- 
nirs they  take  home. 

In  gross  revenues,  tourism  ranks 
second  only  behind  chemicals  when  all 
tradeable  services,  merchandise,  and 
agricultural  exports  are  considered. 

And  consider  the  impact  on  the  U-S. 
work  force. 

Tourism  provided  over  three  times 
as  many  Jobs  and  nearly  $759  million 
more  in  wages  and  salaries  than  chem- 
ical exports  in  1983. 

We  must  do  more  than  show  inter- 
national visitors  our  country's  high- 
lights and  fine  hospitality  in  the  hopes 
that  they  will  return  next  year  or  per- 
haps convince  a  friend  to  visit  the 
United  States. 

Most  other  countries  rely  on  direct 
market  intervention  rather  than  hope 
to  attract  foreign  visitors. 

Increasing  competition  from  devel- 
oping and  developed  nations  alike,  vie 
for  the  benefits  of  international  travel 
through  aggressive  marketing  efforts. 

Despite  the  fact  that  foreign  govern- 
ments support  the  tourism  export 
product  by  subsidizing,  and  in  some 
cases  completely  controlling,  promo- 
tional advertising  campaigns  to  stimu- 
late travel  to  those  destinations,  the 
U.S.  tourism  promotion  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  was  the  83d  largest 
among  93  reporting  cotmtries  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

The  UJS.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration [USTTA]  is  the  Govern- 
ment agency  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  whose  principal  mission 
is  to  promote  international  travel  to 
the  United  States. 

After  a  long  history  of  subsistence 
funding  levels.  USTTA  finally  gained 
a  $12  million  appropriation  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  enabling  it  to  effectuate  co- 
op>erative  public/private  advertising 
programs  and  improve  promotional  lit- 
erature distributions. 

Although  considerable  debate  has 
been  devoted  to  the  proper  role  of 
Government  with  respect  to  trade 
policy,  at  the  very  least.  USTTA's  ef- 
forts represent  a  program  that  pre- 
sents no  threat  to  trade  liberalization 
and  competes  within  the  context  es- 
tablished by  our  trading  partners. 

USTTA  promotional  efforts  in  the 
coming  months  are  expected  to  involve 
unprecedented  cooperation  between 
cities.  States,  regions,  the  private 
sector,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Congress  has  long  been  an 
active  supporter  of  an  expanded  Fed- 
eral role  in  tourism.  Evidence: 

Passage  in  1961  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  created  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service; 


The  National  Tourism  Policy  Act  of 
1981  created  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration;  and 

The  Reagan  administration  in  1984 
proposed  a  new  Department  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry,  recogniz- 
ing tourism's  importance  to  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness in  global  markets. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  Senator  PimsLn.  Senator 
IHOUTS.  Senator  SASsn.  Senator 
Laxalt  and  others  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
374.  a  bill  authorising  $15  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration. 

This  is  not  a  subsidy  for  American 
business. 

It  is  an  investment  In  International 
understanding.  International  trade, 
economic  vitality,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  sectors. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  proud 
of  his  role  in  support  of  America's 
tourism  industry  and  his  support  of 
continued  funding  for  USTTA. 

I  urge  broad  cosponsorahip  and  pas- 
sage of  this  Important  measure. 

After  all.  the  tourism  export  Indus- 
try sells  all  America  has  to  offer,  and 
tourism  woi^  for  America. 

KIAUTHOUZS  THK  OSTTA 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  Join  with  Senator  Wamib.  my 
colleague  and  fellow  oochalr  of  the 
Senate  tourism  caucus.  In  support  of 
S.  374.  which  calls  for  a  reauthoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  (USTTA]  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  believe  that  the  USTTA  is  an  es- 
sential and  Integral  element  in  the 
effort  to  strengthen  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  industries  and  one  of  the 
most  effective  weapons  we  have  in 
combating  record  trade  deficits.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  effort  as 
well,  by  acUng  expeditiously  and  fa- 
voniJ)ly  on  S.  374. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Senate 
tourism  caucus  and  as  one  concerned 
about  the  health  and  vitality  of  this 
industry.  I  find  it  economicaUy  short- 
sighted for  the  administration  to  rec- 
ommend the  elimination  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  USTTA.  Rather  than 
"zero  out"  this  agency,  as  it  has  in  its 
proposed  fiscal  year  1986  budget,  the 
administration  ought  to  be  arming  It 
with  more  funds  so  it  can  lead  the  war 
against  trade  deficits. 

Every  economic  fact  of  life  argues  in 
favor  of  a  stronger,  not  weaker,  na- 
tional effort  to  strengthen  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  and  to  recapture 
our  diminished  share  of  International 
tourism  receipts. 

Consider  first  these  facts:  Travel  re- 
ceipts make  up  6.4  percent  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product;  expenditures 
amount  to  $210  billion  a  year,  the  in- 
dustry means  a  $46.8  billion  payroll;  it 
means  4.6  million  Jobs  and  another  2.2 
million  people  indirectly  employed  in- 
dividuals; it  means  $13.8  billion  in 
taxes  for  the  Federal  Government, 


$8.7  billion  for  State  governments,  and 
$2.8  billion  for  local  governments— 
that's  6  percent  of  all  taxes  collected 
by  all  imits  of  government  in  this 
country  in  1983;  and  it  means  that 
international  visitors  reduced  our 
bloated  trade  deficit  by  $11.4  biUion  in 
the  same  year.  Otherwise  that  deficit 
in  the  U.S.  trade  balance  wotild  have 
been  that  much  greater  than  the 
$61.55  billion  it  was  for  1983. 

The  administration  decision  to  aban- 
don the  USTTA  also  demonstrates  a 
cavalier  attitude  toward  a  strategy  de- 
veloped by  the  industry  itself.  Late 
last  year  a  panel  representing  every 
sector  of  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try finished  work  on  an  international 
marketing  plan. 

Administration  plans  to  eliminate 
the  USTTA  would  upend  the  plan  and 
the  year  of  work  that  went  into  it  be- 
cause "the  principal  goal  of  the  plan  is 
to  provide  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration  with  a  marketing 
strategy  to  return  the  United  States  to 
a  13-percent  share  of  the  international 
tourism  market."  said  James  C.  Col- 
Itais.  senior  vice  president  for  market- 
ing of  the  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.  and 
chairman  of  the  International  Market- 
ing Plan  Development  Committee. 

It  has  been  9  years  since  the  United 
States  had  a  13-percent  share  of  a 
then  $45  billion  world  tourism  market; 
last  year  it  had  fallen  to  10  percent. 
Each  percentage  point  increase  would 
reduce  our  trade  deficit  by  over  $1  bil- 
lion, add  thousands  of  Jobs  and  pro- 
vide millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  to 
every  level  of  government  in  the 
United  States.  Yet.  the  administration 
declares,  with  its  plan  to  eliminate  the 
USTTA.  that  this  effort  isn't  worth 
the  investment  of  the  $7.6  million  it 
cost  to  fund  the  agency  in  1983.  nor 
the  $12  million  it  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  nor  the  $15  million  called  for  by 
&  374  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Other  governments  across  the  world 
and  in  the  capitals  of  the  states 
throughout  pointedly  do  not  share  the 
view  of  the  administration.  More  than 
80  nations  spend  more  on  a  per  capita 
basis  to  promote  tourism  than  does 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  addition  to  the  per  capita  com- 
parisons, figures  on  total  dollars  spent 
to  promote  tourism  show  the  same, 
unfavorable  comparison.  Nations  rang- 
ing from  the  city  state  of  Singapore  to 
island  of  Hong  Kong,  from  Korea  to 
France,  and  from  Mexico  to  Egypt— all 
spend  more  than  the  United  States. 

Finally  consider  the  budgets  of  indi- 
vidual States  in  our  Nation.  New  York. 
Florida.  Michigan,  and  Alaska  all 
spent  as  much  or  more  than  the 
United  States  did  on  the  promotion  of 
tourism  in  1983.  Tennessee,  my  home 
State,  and  the  States  that  border  it 
spent  $31.4  million  on  tourism;  this  is 
four  times  what  the  U.S.  Government 
spent  on  tourism  that  year.  Altogeth- 


er, the  50  States  spent  over  $132  mil- 
lion on  tourism— almost  20  times  what 
the  Federal  Government  spent. 

It  is  clear  that  the  States  in  our  own 
United  States  and  nations  all  over  the 
world  all  know  that  promotion  of  tour- 
sim  is  a  sound  investment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  to  recognize  this  investment, 
and  to  Join  In  working  for  the  passage 
of  S.  374.  which  will  continue  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration, set  in  motion  the  process 
of  recapturing  our  Nation's  share  of 
the  world  tourism  market,  and  pro- 
mote and  strengthen  the  interests  of 
one  of  our  most  important  industries. 
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HELICOPTER  GUNSHIPS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
with  dismay  this  morning  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  forward  with 
plans  to  send  four  additional  helicop- 
ter gunships  to  El  Salvador.  I  believe 
this  would  be  a  mistake. 

Last  April.  Senator  Johhston  and  I 
traveled  to  El  Salvador  to  try  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  what  was  hap- 
pecdng  down  there.  We  wanted  to 
know  how  well  our  military  assistance 
efforts  were  doing  in  helping  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  combat  the 
guerrillas.  We  came  away  believing 
that  we  needed  to  continue  our  strong 
support  to  the  government  of  Jose  Na- 
poleon Duarte.  When  we  returned,  we 
recommended  that  certain  basic  short- 
falls needed  to  be  addressed— specifi- 
cally, they  needed  trucks  and  a  few 
more  transport  helicopters  for  medical 
evacuation  and  troop  movement. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  were  con- 
cerned that  increasingly  sophisticated 
equipment,  such  as  helicopter  gim- 
ships.  should  not  be  sent  down  there. 
We  felt  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  mis- 
take. Unfortunately,  it  appears  as  if 
the  Defense  Department  is  going  to 
send  additional  helicopter  gunships  to 
El  Salvador  anyway,  using  moneys  ap- 
propriated in  last  year's  supplemental. 
I  object  to  this  action.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake.  But.  it  seems  to  be  a  fait  ac- 
compli. 

The  administration  is  requesting  ad- 
ditional helicopters  in  Its  1986  budget 
request.  I  am  serving  notice  that  I 
intend  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  1986 
request  and  find  a  way  to  limit  the  in- 
creasing technological  sophistication 
of  the  military  equipment  being  sent 
to  El  Salvador. 

I  have  been,  and  intend  to  remain,  a 
steadfast  supporter  of  F'resident 
Duarte.  But  the  Salvadoran  military 
needs  basic  support— trucks  and  pon- 
chos. To  give  them  more  and  more  so- 
phisticated equipment  will  only  send 
us  down  the  same  road  we  took  in 
Vietnam. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GILLIS  LONG 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  best-re- 
spected leaders  and  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Lou- 
isiana were  deprived  of  a  caring  and 
dedicated  representative  when  Gillis 
Long  died  last  Month.  I  had  the  honor 
of  servtag  with  Gillis  Long  on  the 
House  Rules  Committee  for  6  years.  I 
valued  his  example,  his  leadership, 
and.  most  of  all,  his  friendship,  and  I 
wish  to  take  a  moment  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  honor  his 
memory. 

One  of  the  most  telling  qualities  of 
truly  great  men  is  that  they  resist 
being  fit  into  convenient  categories. 
Gillis  Long  was  a  Southerner  who 
worked  for  civil  rights,  a  liberal  who 
initiated  landmaric  biisineas  leglsUr 
tion,  a  pragmatic  visionary,  a  success- 
ful hands-on  politician  who  never  lost 
touch  with  the  day-to-day  concerns  of 
his  constituents  or  sight  of  the  long- 
range  needs  of  his  party  or  his  coun- 
try. 

In  others,  those  traits  may  have 
seemed  contradictory  or  aroused  mspi- 
cion.  Gillis  Long's  genius  was  to  mold 
them  into  a  perfectly  natural  sjmthe- 
sis  that  won  the  high  regard  of  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him.  If  any 
single  label  must  be  used  to  describe 
him,  it  is  an  old  and  honorable  one: 
public  servant. 

To  his  wife,  Cathy  and  his  children 
and  family,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep 
sympathy.  All  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  share  your  sense  of  loss  and  will 
always  remember  our  good  fortune 
that  Gillis  Long's  life  touched  our 
own. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


NOMINATION   OF  EDWIN   MEBBE 
III  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  m,  of 
California,  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Just  wanted  to  see  that  we  got  back  to 
this  nomination.  I  am  wondering  if 
there  is  any  Senator  here  who  wishes 
to  speak  for  or  against  Brfr.  Meese  to 
be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  on  this  nomina- 
tion now  for  several  days.  We  have 
given  the  full  opportunity  to  everyone 
to  speak  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  come  to  have  a  vote  on  this  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  do  intend  to  speak 
on  the  nomination.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  yet  and  I  do  indeed  have  a 
speech  and  some  things  I  want  to  say 
about  the  Meese  nomination. 

Ux.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  speak,  at  this  time,  it  would 
be  a  good  time,  I  think,  to  speak  on  it. 
We  do  want  to  proceed  with  it.  If  Sen- 
ators do  not  want  to  speak,  we  are 
ready  to  vote.  Now  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wants  to  speak,  so  he  can  now 
have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
wish   to   suggest   the   absence   of   a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

llie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiVti- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese  to  be  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  intend  to  vote  against  his  nomina- 
tion, hopefully,  after  we  have  worked 
out  a  rational  and  logical  solution  for 
addressing  the  debt  problems  of  our 
farmers. 

As  I  said  the  other  day.  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  Meese  nomination  to  be  the 
most  important  business  facing  us 
here  in  this  body  today.  The  most  im- 
portant business  is  to  ensure  that  our 
family  farmers  get  the  credit  assist- 
ance that  they  need  right  now. 

As  I  pointed  out.  Mr.  Meese  still  gets 
his  payche(^  he  still  has  a  Job.  the 
Justice  Department  is  stiD  operating, 
yet  today  there  will  be  280  farmers 
going  out  of  business,  tomorrow  280. 
and  every  day  280  farmers  will  go  out 
of  business  in  this  country.  That  is  the 
most  important  business  we  must  ad- 
dress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Meese  has 
demonstrated  either  the  ethical  sensi- 
tivity or  the  standards  required  of  one 
who  is  charged  to  uphold  and  enforce 
the  laws  of  this  country.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  President  did  not  select  from 
the  niuierous  qualified  candidates  this 
coimtry  has  to  offer  in  making  his 
choice  for  the  important  position  of 
Attorney  General. 

Let  me  make  a  number  points  in 
order.  First,  I  want  to  talk  about  Mr. 
Meese's  appearance  of  abuse  of  privi- 
lege and  position.  Government  em- 
ployees have  been  under  attack  from 
all  sides  in  this  society  for  many  years. 
Under  this  administration,  the  anti- 
bureaucratic  feeling  has  been  especial- 
ly strong. 

This  administration  has  consistently 
advocated  the  elimination  of  fraud 
and  waste  and  abuse  that  they  claim 
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are  rampant  In  our  Federal  offices. 
They  have  painted  an  extremely  nega- 
tive picture  of  our  Federal  civil  service, 
one  that  has.  to  some  extent,  taken 
hold.  Their  attitude  makes  public  serv- 
ice a  less  desirable  career  pursuit  for 
our  younger  people. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I 
find  the  Presidential  nomination  of  Ed 
Meese  so  ironic.  An  administration 
which  is  so  quick  to  judge  the  ethical 
standards  of  its  Federal  work  force  in 
general  has  turned  a  blind  eye  toward 
the  findings  of  the  independent  coun- 
sel. Mr.  Jacob  Stein,  regarding  Mr. 
Meese.  As  we  know,  there  is  both  an 
E^xecutive  order  and  a  Federal  regula- 
tion applicable  to  all  Government  em- 
ployees that  require  that  one's  public 
office  not  be  used  or  appear  to  be  used 
for  private  ends.  In  particular,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11222  "Prescribing 
Standards  of  Ethical  Conduct  for  Gov- 
ernment Officers  and  Employees" 
which  has  been  In  effect  since  1965 
prohibits  acts  "which  might  result  in. 
or  create  the  appearance  of.  using  a 
public  office  for  private  gain:  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  any  organi- 
zation or  person;  losing  complete  Inde- 
pendence or  impartiality  of  action;  or 
affecting  adversely  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Moreover.  Federal  regulations  re- 
quire employees  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  "to  avoid  be- 
coming involved  in  situations  which 
present  the  possibility,  or  even  the  ap- 
pearance, that  his  official  position 
might  be  used  to  his  private  advan- 
tage." That  is  in  3  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  100.735-8.  It  seems  readily 
understandable  to  any  of  us  why  such 
strict  gtiidance  in  regulations  is  re- 
quired. The  individuals  themselves 
who  receive  such  financial  favors  can 
never  be  sure  to  what  extent  their 
Judgment  regarding  the  givers  of  these 
favors  is  affected.  Moreover,  even  the 
appearance  of  Government  policy, 
action,  or  Judgments  being  guided  by 
an  official's  personal  gains  from  the 
individual  involved  sets  an  un-Ameri- 
can and  an  undemocratic  example  to 
both  other  Government  officials  and 
to  the  public  at  large.  Mr.  Meese's  re- 
ceipt of  substantial  sums  of  money 
from  people  that  he  later  helped  get 
public  office  provides  such  an  appear- 
ance which  undermines  the  high 
standards  of  conduct  that  many  other 
Government  officials  set  for  them- 
selves. It  undermines  the  public  confi- 
dence in  public  officials  in  general. 

Second.  I  want  to  address  the  point 
regarding  Bir.  Meese's  obliviousness 
and  his  narrow-mindedness  in  regard 
to  how  he  views  American  society.  It  is 
a  concern  I  do  have  regarding  his  fit- 
ness for  the  Job  of  Attorney  General 
aside  from  the  litany  of  the  appear- 
ances of  abuse  that  have  occurred 
during  his  tenure  as  counselor  to  the 
President.  In  particular,  I  fear  that 


Mr.  Meese  is  out  of  touch  with  the  re- 
alities faced  by  many  Americans  in 
this  country.  Let  me  cite  an  example 
that  is  especially  close  to  my  heart 
coming  from  a  State  in  the  throes  of  a 
farm  crisis  as  great  as  any  experienced 
since  the  Depression. 

In  December  1983.  Mr.  Meese  stated. 
"I  don't  know  of  any  authoritative  fig- 
ures that  there  are  hungry  children.  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  anecdotal  stuff, 
but  I  haven't  heard  any  authoritative 
figures." 

Let  me  Just  cite  two  of  the  many 
studies  that  have  been  done  at  the 
time  of  Mt.  Meese's  comment.  First, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  Issued 
a  major  report  in  Jime  1983  entitled 
"Public  and  Private  Efforts  to  Feed 
America's  Poor."  The  GAO  reported 
at  that  time  that  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  number  of 
persons  seeking  food  aid.  and  that  "an 
unmet  need  remains." 

Second,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture itself  commissioned  a  study 
that  found  increased  food  needs  in 
America,  in  May  1983— and  I  might 
Just  add  that  this  is  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  not  under  Jimmy 
Carter,  not  under  Lyndon  Johnson, 
not  under  Gerald  Ford,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  this 
President.  The  USDA  submitted  their 
findings  including  the  flndlng  that  the 
emergency  food  distribution  sites  sur- 
veyed indicated  that  the  number  of  re- 
cipients is  increasing  at  a  frantic  pace 
and  that  the  emergency  food  available 
for  distribution  is  qulddy  depleted. 

That  was  the  finding  in  May  1983.  a 
study  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Again.  I  say 
that  Mr.  Meese  made  his  statement 
that  there  were  not  any  authoritative 
figures  on  hunger  in  America  in  De- 
cember 1983. 

To  make  matters  worse.  Mr.  Meese 
also  stated.  "We  have  had  considerable 
information— and  I  emphasinB  the 
words  'considerable  information'— that 
people  wlU  go  to  soup  kitchens  be- 
cause the  food  is  free  and  that  is 
easier  than  paying  for  It"  Again,  let 
me  quote  from  the  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. "Emergency  food  agencies  almost 
universally  report  substantial  in- 
creases in  requests  for  help  toward  the 
end  of  the  month,  often  tripling  the 
number  of  clients  served  the  previous 
2  weeks.  This  occurs  because  by  the 
last  2  weeks  of  the  month  many  are 
out  of  funds  for  food  because  food 
stamp  benefits  are  insufficient,  de- 
layed or  had  been  reduced.  And  avail- 
able cash  has  been  allocated  to  meet 
other  necessities."  This  again  is  from 
the  USDA  study.  And  they  go  on  in 
that  study.  "Money  that  customarily 
would  have  been  spent  on  food  had  in- 
variably been  used  for  higher  utility 
costs,  medical  bills  and  other  pressing 
expenses." 


Again,  that  is  from  that  same  USDA 
study  that  was  availalbe  to  Mr.  Meese, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  considerable 
information  that  they  go  to  the  soup 
kitchens  because  the  food  Is  free  and 
that  it  is  easier  than  paying  for  it.  But 
at  no  time  after  making  such  an  out- 
landish, ridiculous  statement  did  Mr. 
Meese  ever  come  up  with  his  consider- 
able information. 

Finally,  again,  to  illustrate  what  I 
mean  about  Mr.  Meese's  obliviousness 
to  what  is  going  on  in  America,  lix. 
Meese  stated,  "I  think  some  of  the  al- 
legations of  hunger  are  purely  politi- 
cal." Shortly  after  Mr.  Meese  made 
those  statements,  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  said,  "For 
the  allocations  to  be  political,  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  Catholic  Charities,  the 
United  Way.  and  other  private  char- 
ities all  across  the  cotmtry  would  have 
had  to  have  had  political  motivations, 
lliese  are  the  agencies  that  are  In  the 
front  lines  helping  to  feed  hungry 
people,  and  it  is  they  more  than 
anyone  else  who  have  come  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Food  Assistance  and  provided 
the  evidence  and  the  testimony  on 
hunger." 

I  would  add  some  statistics  on 
hunger  in  Iowa  for  the  record.  Last 
year,  a  study  by  Iowa's  Department  of 
Human  Services  revealed  130.000 
lowans  were  classified  as  hungry. 
Moreover,  the  Department  of  Himum 
Services  found  this  problem  despite 
the  distribution  of  over  $33  million  in 
free  Federal  food  that  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  low-income  families  in 
Iowa  between  1982  and  1984.  That  this 
problem  exists  in  an  agricultural  bread 
basket  such  as  Iowa  is  horrendous. 
That  the  President's  closest  personal 
adviser  would  deny  that  the  problem 
exists  is  really  unspeakable.  And  I 
raise  the  question:  Will  this  insensltlv- 
Ity,  will  this  obliviousness  on  the  part  "^ 
of  Mr.  Meese  carry  over  into  his  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  the  United 
States?  Will  he  refuse  to  recognise  the 
rights  of  those  he  disagrees  with  to  be 
heard?  Will  he  refuse  to  affirm  this 
Nation's  tradition  of  rectifying  the 
dvll  rights  violations  of  large  groups 
of  oiu*  population,  especially  women, 
minorities,  older  people,  and  individ- 
uals with  disabiUtles? 

I  fear  that  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions will  be  yes.  that  Mr.  Meese  will 
be  Insensitive  and  will  be  oblivious  to 
these  problems  that  confront  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Meese  has  been  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  legal  services  for  the  poor 
for  many  years.  He  has  continually 
called  for  a  volimteer  private  bar  pro- 
gram to  serve  low-Income  people  de- 
spite the  assertions  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  that  It  could  not  bear 
the  full  responsibility  of  legal  services. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that,  as  a 
former  Legal  Services  attorney  myself 
and  a  former  member  of  the  private 


bar,  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  in 
Iowa,  as  indeed  in  other  States  of  this 
country,  there  is  absolutely  no  way 
that  the  private  bar  can  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  our  poor  people  in 
representing  them  in  our  courts  of 
law.  It  has  to  be  done  by  a  committed 
and  fully  funded  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration that  started  many  years  ago.  It 
is  recognized  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation as  fulfilling  a  part  of  our 
constitutional  righU  for  all  of  our 
people:  that  everyone  has  representa- 
tion when  they  are  called  into  court. 

Yet  Mr.  Meese  says  the  private  bar 
can  handle  it. 

Again,  he  exhibits  a  total  insensitiv- 
ity.  oblivious  to  the  real  needs  of  many 
people  in  our  society. 

Another  part  of  this  insensitivlty 
has  been  exhibited  by  Vtr.  Meese's  at- 
titude toward  dissent  in  a  free  society. 
It  was  evident  in  his  comments  to  a 
group  of  California  law  enforcement 
officials  in  1981  when  he  called  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which 
is  a  private  watchdog  group  dedicated 
to  protecting  constitutional  rights, 
part  of  a  "criminals'  lobby."  E^ren  the 
White  House  disavowed  this  wild 
charge.  But.  again.  I  think.  It  gives  an 
indication  of  where  this  individual  is 
coming  from  when  he  thinks  about 
the  diverse  elements  present  in  our 
American  society.  Evidently.  Mr. 
Meese  would  like  to  believe  that  all 
Americans  should  be  rich.  Uve  in  Bev- 
erly Hills,  ride  aroimd  in  limousines, 
and  have  easy  access  to  the  White 
House,  or  are  lawyers  who  charge  $250 
an  hour,  as  he  did. 

He  believes  that  the  poor  people  of 
this  country  should  not  have  access  to 
lawyers.  When  Mr.  Meese  had  to  hire 
attorneys,  he  billed  the  taxpayers  at 
the  rate  of  $250  an  hour  to  pay  private 
attorneys  to  represent  him.  He  is  more 
than  willing  for  the  taxiwyers  to  pick 
up  the  cost  of  his  defense,  but  he  is 
not  willing  to  have  the  taxpayers  pick 
up  the  cost  of  defending  the  poor 
people  of  this  country  who  may  need 
legal  services  at  some  time  or  another. 
Next.  Mr.  Meese's  views  on  civil 
rights  have  been  evident  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  his  ap- 
proval of  the  Reagan  Treasury,  and 
Justice  Departments'  decision  to  grant 
tax  exemptions  to  private  schools  that 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  and 
Mr.  Meese's  support  for  narrowing  the 
scope  of  title  IX  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1972  that  reaches  out  to  women 
in  all  areas  of  education. 

I  am  siure  that  Mr.  Meese's  heart 
swelled  with  pride,  as  all  of  ours  did. 
when  he  saw  the  tremendous  perform- 
ance of  our  women  at  the  Olympics 
last  year.  And  yet  many,  and  I  would 
say  that  almost  all,  of  those  women 
who  took  part  in  those  Olympics  had 
benefited  from  more  than  a  decade  of 

adherence  to  tiUe  IX,  which  provided 

that  schools  cannot  discriminate  in 


their  sports  and  in  their  facilities  for 
physical  education  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
Sure,  they  had  an  advantage  and 
they  took  advantage  of  it.  Look  what 
it  did  for  America.  Yet,  if  we  adhere  to 
Mr.  Meese's  way  of  thinking,  we  would 
scrap  that  and  go  back  to  the  way  we 
did  things  20  or  30  years  ago  before 
title  IX  was  enacted. 

He  does  not  understand.  He  is  not 
sensitive  to  what  title  IX  means  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
throughout  this  country  and  what  it 
meant  to  those  young  women  who  par- 
ticipated in  our  Olympics  last  year. 

Fundamentally.  Mr.  President.  I 
question  Mr.  Meese's  ability  to  inter- 
pret and  enforce  the  law  in  a  manner 
equitable  to  all  in  our  society,  when  he 
Is  so  shortsighted  and  narrowmlnded 
in  his  views. 

Last.  I  raise  the  issue  of  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Meese  to  distinguish,  to  really 
dlstlng^it»h,  between  right  and  wrong. 
This  is  a  deep  concern  that  I  have  re- 
garding Mr.  Meese.  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  hearing  record  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  regarding  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Mr.  Meese  for  the  Job  of  At- 
torney GeneraL  I  have  also  been  re- 
viewing the  situation  of  former  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  during  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  am  omoemed 
about  the  similarities. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  not  a  criminal 
when  he  became  Attorney  General  of 
this  country,  or  at  least  he  had  not 
been  convicted.  However,  during  his 
tenure,  we  watched  him  redirect  the 
efforts  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
wholly  unethical  and  unlawful  ways, 
which  came  to  light  only  under  the  in- 
tense scrutiny  of  Congress  at  a  later 
time. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  had  learned 
from  our  experience  with  Mr.  Mitch- 
elL  I  had  hoped  we  learned  both  the 
magnitude  of  Xtait  powers  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  this  country  as  well  as 
the  impeccable  Impartiality  required 
of  the  person  who  holds  the  office.  If 
we  nominate  Mr.  Meese.  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  not 

The  Attorney  General  is  responsible 
for  fMwgiwy  the  largest  law  firm  in 
the  world,  overseeing  the  actions  of  a 
staff  of  over  60.000.  and  setting  law  en- 
forcement policies  for  this  country. 
The  Attorney  General  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  has  total  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  our  Nation's 
civil  and  criminal  law.  the  FBI.  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Drug 
Enf  oitxment  Administration,  the  U.S. 
Parole  Commission,  the  U.S.  Marshal 
Service  and  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  The  Attorney 
General  directs  the  actions  of  hun- 
dreds of  Government  attorneys  who 
represent  the  United  Btetes  in  legal 
matters  generally  and  give  advice  to 
other  Federal  departmenU. 

The  Attorney  General,  as  chief 
lawyer  and  law  enforcement  officer 
and  l^al  adviser  to  the  President  and 


to  the  Nation,  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  position  sets  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ample to  this  country  and  guides  our 
nationally  elected  leaders  in  the  diffi- 
cult matters  of  law  and  justice:  the 
most  fundamental  precepts  of  our  de> 
mocracy. 

So  we  look  back  at  former  Attorney 
General  John  MitcheU.  His  attitude 
exhibited  at  that  time  was  one  of  an 
iinfftuVng  devotion  to  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  He  was,  as  he  had  said  in 
speeches,  the  President's  lawyer,  that 
his  first  loyalty  was  to  the  President 

Well,  here  we  are.  We  saw  what  h«>- 
pened.  John  Mitchell  was  finally  con- 
victed and  was  sent  to  prison.  He 
served  time  in  prison  for  breaking  the 
laws  of  this  country  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

I  must  add  as  an  aside  that  I  find  it 
rather  Ironic  that  in  the  very  week 
that  we  are  ^««wi««ingr  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States. 

I  must  add  as  an  aside  that  I  find  it 
rather  ironic  that  in  the  very  week 
that  we  are  rtitOTinntng  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  Gener- 
al they  have  resurrected  former  Attor- 
ney General  John  Mitchell,  who 
served  time  in  prison  as  a  criminal, 
and  have  hung  his  portrait  in  the  halls 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  That 
has  to  say  something  to  our  society. 

Well.  I  talked  about  the  Attorney 
General  as  the  chief  lawyer,  the  chief 
law  oiforoement  officer,  heading  up 
the  FBI.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, the  UjS.  Parole  Commission,  the 
U.S.  M«T«ti*i  Service,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  directing 
the  actions  of  hundreds  of  lawyers 
throughout  our  Government  and  rep- 
resenting all  people  generally  in  mat- 
ters and  giving  advice  to  other  Federal 
departments.  Yet  how  does  Edwin 
Meese  view  the  Attorney  Generalship? 
Let  us  quote  his  words.  He  said.  "The 
Attorney  General  is  the  personal  at- 
torney for  the  President,  his  only 
client" 

Let  me  repeat  that  According  to  Mr. 
Meese.  "The  Attorney  General  is  the 
personal  attorney  for  the  President, 
his  only  client" 

Well.  I  think  th^t  tells  us  more  than 
anything  else  about  why  Mr.  Meese  is 
really  unfit  for  this  high  office.  Evi- 
dentally.  he  does  not  understand  what 
the  Attorney  General  means  in  our  so- 
ciety. He  has  to  guide  and  direct  our 
national  leaders  and  all  these  other 
departments  that  serve  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  difficult  matters  of 
law  and  Government  which  are  the 
most  fundamental  precepts  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

No.  according  to  Mr.  Meese,  it  is 
enough  if  he  is  only  the  personal  at- 
torney of  the  President. 

Shades  of  John  Mitchell.  Go  back 
and  read  what  John  Mitchell  said  at 
the  time  about  how  he  was  the  Presi- 
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dent's  attorney  and  his  first  loyalty 
was  to  Richard  Nixon. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States'  first  loyalty  ought  to  be  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  For  someone 
who  aspires  to  that  office  to  say  that 
his  only  client  Is  the  President  gives  us 
an  Indication  of  how  he  is  going  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  that  office. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  We  need  as  an  Attor- 
ney General  someone  who  knows 
clearly  and  fundamentally  the  extent 
and  the  limits  of  our  laws.  We  need  as 
Attorney  General  someone  who  Judges 
the  actions  of  Federal  officials  as 
sharply  and  as  fairly  as  he  or  she  does 
those  alleged  to  have  broken  Federal 
laws.  We  need  an  Attorney  General 
whose  standards  and  ethical  sensitivi- 
ties are  exceptionally  high,  for  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General  rests 
the  fundamental  social  contract  under 
which  we  live,  the  laws  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

Madam  President.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  alleging  that  Mr. 
Meese  is  a  criminal.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  December  26,  1984, 
which  is  headlined  "At  Least  He's  No 
Criminal."  The  editorial  says: 

Archibald  Cox  Is  right  about  Edwin 
Meese:  The  Senate  should  vote  "no"  If.  as 
expected.  President  Reagan  renominates 
Meese  for  attorney  general.  The  fact  that 
an  independent  counsel  cleared  Meese  of 
any  crime  In  connection  with  accepting 
favors  from  people  who  later  received  feder- 
al appointments  does  not  mean  he  is  fit  to 
be  the  nation's  highest-ranking  law  officer. 

Cox.  the  chairman  of  Common  Cause, 
learned  a  lot  about  ethics— or  lack  of 
ethics— In  government  when  he  was  Water- 
gate special  prosecutor.  He  said  last  week 
that  the  report  of  independent  counsel 
Jacob  Stein  showed  Meese  to  be  "blind  to 
the  ethical  standards  and  obligations  re- 
quired of  a  high  public  official." 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  Least  He's  No  Criminal 

Archibald  Cox  is  right  about  Edwin 
Meese:  The  Senate  should  vote  "no"  if,  as 
expected.  President  Reagan  renominates 
Meese  for  attorney  general.  The  fact  that 
an  independent  counsel  cleared  Meese  of 
any  crime  in  connection  with  accepting 
favors  from  people  who  later  received  feder- 
al appointments  does  not  mean  he  is  fit  to 
be  the  nation's  highest-ranking  law  officer. 

Cox,  the  chairman  of  Common  Cause, 
learned  a  lot  about  ethics— or  lack  of 
chtics— in  government  when  he  was  Water- 
gate special  prosecutor.  He  said  last  week 
that  the  report  of  independent  counsel 
Jacob  Stein  showed  Meese  to  be  "blind  to 
the  ethical  standards  and  obligations  re- 
quired of  a  high  public  official."  We  ex- 
pressed a  similar  view  when  Meese  was  first 
proposed  for  the  attorney  generalship  some 
months  ago. 

The  Stein  report  showed  that  Meese,  as 
counsel  to  the  president,  "repeatedly  par- 


ticipated In  appointing  .  .  .  persons  who  had 
either  done  or  were  doing  him  financial 
favors,"  said  Cox.  Apart  from  his  ethical 
fallings,  Meese  U  a  mediocrity  with  few  visi- 
ble qualifications  for  the  job  except  his 
friendship  with  the  president 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  seems  not  to 
have  the  stomach  for  a  nomination  fight,  so 
the  nation  Is  likely  to  get  an  attorney  gener- 
al who,  for  all  his  shortcomings— well,  who 
at  least  Is  not  a  criminal.  We  can  be  thank- 
ful for  that  small  favor. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  alao  quote  from  an- 
other editorial  In  the  Quad  City  Times 
of  Davenport.  LA,  on  December  21.  in 
which  they  say.  "Forget  about  Meese." 
In  this  editorial,  the  Quad  City  Times 
said  that  Just  because  some  special 
prosecutor  found  no  basis  for  indicting 
Meese  for  some  questionable  actions 
like  helping  get  Government  Jobs  for 
people  who  did  him  financial  favors 
does  not  mean  BCr.  Meese  is  fit  to  lead 
the  Justice  Department  and  become 
the  Nation's  top  law  officer. 

Madam  President.  I  aak  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoiio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Davenport,  Iowa  Quad  City 
Times.  Dec  21, 1M4J 
We  Sat  .  .  .  Porobt  Aboitt  Meese 
If  press  forecasts  are  accurate.  Ronald 
Reagan  shortly  after  his  inauguration  will 
renominate   presidential    counselor   Edwin 
Meese,  III  to  replace  William  French  Smith 
as  attorney  general  and  the  Senate  will  con- 
firm the  appointment  with  little  opposition. 
That's  nothing  to  look  forward  to. 

Just  because  some  special  prosecutor 
found  "no  basis"  for  Indtetlng  Meese  for 
some  questionable  actions— like  helping  to 
get  government  Jobs  for  several  people  who 
did  him  financial  favors— that  does  not 
mean  he  Is  fit  to  lead  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  become  the  nation's  top  law  offi- 
cer. This  leadership  post  should  not  be 
manned  by  anyone  whoee  ethics  are  under 
such  serious  question. 

Reagan  could  do  the  country— and  prob- 
ably himself- a  Ug  favor  by  looking  among 
nearly  a  quarter-billion  people  for  an  attor- 
ney general  who  would  command  more  re- 
spect, trust  and  confidence.  Archibald  Cox, 
former  Watergate  prosecutor  and  chairman 
of  Common  Cause,  reports  that  Meese  Is 
"blind  to  the  ethical  standards  and  obliga- 
tions required  of  a  public  official."  The 
Senate  would  be  blind,  too,  to  confirm  his 
appointment— as  blind  as  when  warning 
whistles  were  Ignored  to  put  Ray  Donovan 
at  Labor. 

Common  Cause  points  to  "uncontradicted 
evidence"  that  Meese  had  a  hand  In  getting 
high  government  jobs  for  people  who  did 
him  flttancial  favors.  And  it  pointed  out 
that  Executive  Order  11222  prohlblU  con- 
duct that  "might  result  In,  or  create,  the  ap- 
pearance of  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  any  organisation  or  person  .  .  . 
losing  complete  Independence  or  Impartial- 
ity of  action. 

Relative  to  this  Is  Meese's  appointment  to 
colonel  In  the  Army  Reserve.  Though  he 
fell  short  In  educational  requirements,  he 
was  given  something  called  "constructive 
educational  credit"  to  gain  the  promotion. 
Meese  then  interceded  with  a  successful  rec- 
ommendation to  get  an  unusual  second  term 


for  the  chief  of  army  resenres.  That  Just 
happened  to  be  the  fellow  who  got  him  the 
credits. 

When  the  "slease  factor"  was  brought  up 
during  the  recent  election.  Meese's  name 
wasnt  far  behind.  America  should  shoot  for 
the  highest  moral  standards  at  Justice.  But 
Meese,  who  deals  for  personal  advantage 
through  use  of  government  Influence  and 
leverage,  undermines  such  a  quest. 

Meese  simply  Isn't  attorney  general  mate- 
rial. That's  plain  enou^  to  Americans.  It 
should  be  plain  enough  to  Reagan  and.  If 
not.  then  to  a  Senate  that  ahould  demand  a 
higher  standard. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  why  I  am 
troubled  by  how  much  Mr.  Meese 
brings  John  MltcheU  to  mind.  Mr. 
Meese  sees  no  wrong  in  his  actions  as 
examined  by  the  independent  counseL 
He  sees  no  wronr.  he  only  says  that  he 
would  do  things  differently  now  than 
he  did  in  the  past.  Does  this  mean 
that  if  he  were  Attorney  General,  he 
would  not  pursue  organized  crime 
strenuously  and  seek  stiff  penalties 
and  prosecution,  when  they  state  that 
maybe  they  will  do  things  differently 
the  next  time? 

What  about  drug  traffickers,  smug- 
glefs.  kidnmiers.  bank  robbers?  Does 
Mr.  Meese  know  that  their  activities 
are  ill^^l  and  must  be  doaely  investi- 
gated and.  where  necessary,  to  be  pros- 
ecuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  law? 
Or  would  he  Just  advocate  that  next 
time,  they  ought  to  do  things  a  little 
bit  dUferenUy? 

What  about  a  Federal  official  who  is 
receiving  financial  favors  from  some- 
one he  has  a  say  in  hiring?  Will  Mr. 
Meese  see  that  as  wrong  and  not  to  be 
tolerated,  or  again,  will  he  Just  say. 
well,  they  ought  to  do  things  differ- 
ently the  next  time? 

What  about  antitrust  violations,  tax 
evasion,  bribery,  embesdement?  Will 
Mr.  Meese  actively  prosecute  the  al- 
leged of  those  crimes?  Or  again,  will 
he  simply  say  that  perhaps  they 
should  have  done  things  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferently? 

I  guess  that  is  why  I  have  an  imeasy 
feeling  as  we  are  watching  this  nomi- 
nation or  renominatlon  of  Bfr.  Meese 
for  Attorney  General.  It  is  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  we  are  again  considering 
the  nomination  of  a  John  Blitchell. 
Again.  I  Just  repeat  the  words  that  his 
only  client  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Those  are  deeply  disturbing  matters. 
For  those  reasons  and  for  many 
others,  it  is  my  Intention  to  vote 
a^Unst  the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese  to 
be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Now.  there  is  one  other  aspect  that  I 
do  wish  to  bring  out  and  that  is  tSx. 
Meese's  handling  of  his  financial  af- 
fairs which  almost  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  problems  that  so  many  of  my  con- 
stituents are  having.  Again.  I  speak  of 
my  farmers. 

You  know.  Madam  President,  our 
farmers  out  there  are  having  trouble 


getting  any  loan  at  all  at  any  kind  of 
price  and.  if  they  can  find  It,  they  are 
paying  14  or  15  percent  interest  on 
that  money.  And  they  cannot  afford  it 
with  the  prices  as  low  for  their  prod- 
ucts as  they  are  now.  Yet,  we  see  indi- 
cations from  this  administration  of 
the  same  old  attitude,  you  know,  that 
they  who  have  gets  and  if  you  have 
not  got  it,  you  are  not  going  to  get  it. 

We  saw  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Block's  friend.  Mr. 
Curry,  who  farms  11,000  acres  of  land. 
1  year  ago  got  a  $400,000  S-percent 
loan  from  Farmers  Home.  Yet,  there 
are  farmers  in  my  State  who  cannot 
get  $20,000  at  IS  percent  to  put  their 
crop  in  the  ground.  But  no,  Mr.  Curry, 
who  has  11,000  acres  of  land,  can  get 
the  money  at  S  percent.  I  might  Just 
note  in  passing  that  Bfr.  Curry  has 
since  defaulted  on  that  loan  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  same  attitude  is  prevalent  in 
Mr.  Meese's  attitude  toward  money. 
This  is  the  person  who  got  unsecured 
loans  eventually  totaling  $60,000.  In 
1981.  with  the  help  of  John  R. 
McKean:  then  In  October  1981.  Meese 
supported  Mr.  McKean's  nomination 
to  an  unexpired  term  of  the  UJ3. 
Postal  Service's  Board  of  Governors. 
Aside  from  the  appearance  of  conflict 
of  Interest  and  abuse  of  privilege  and 
position,  he  not  only  got  the  $60,000 
unsecured  loan,  but  the  next  year,  at- 
torney and  real  estate  developer 
Thomas  J.  Barrack.  Jr..  assisted  Mr. 
Meese  and  his  wife  in  the  sale  of  their 
California  home  which  included  a 
$60,000  loan  that  the  buyer  of  the 
house  later  forgave. 

In  connection  with  his  real  estate. 
Mr.  Meese  received,  in  a  period  lasting 
through  1982.  a  series  of  loans  that  ul- 
timately totaled  $402,000.  The  story 
goes  on  and  on. 

Madam  President.  I  Just  wish  that 
my  farmers  could  get  the  same  kind  of 
good  deals  on  their  money  that  Mr. 
Meese  got  on  his. 

Again,  it  appears  OK  for  the  person- 
al assistant  to  the  President  to  engage 
in  this  kind  of  money  manipulation  to 
go  ahead  and  get  unsecured  loans 
from  people  who  are  later  appointed 
to  high  Government  boards.  It  seems 
to  be  OK  for  people  in  high  positions 
to  do  that,  according  to  Mr.  Meese.  but 
it  Is  not  OK  for  my  family  farmers  in 
Iowa  to  be  able  to  get  small  loans  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest.  So  that  is 
why  I  am  really  bothered  by  this  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Meese  to  be  Attorney 
General— for  those  reasons,  the  ap- 
pearance of  conflict  of  interest,  his  Kp- 
pearance  of  abuse  of  prlvUege.  Mr. 
Meese's  obliviousness  and  his  narrow- 
mindedness  toward  diversity  in  our  so- 
ciety, toward  the  himgry  and  the  poor. 
Mr.  Meese's  lack  of  ability  to  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  closeness  I  see  between  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  position  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  that  of  former  Attor- 


ney General  Mitchell,  and  last,  as  I 
said,  the  fact  that  this  individual  who 
seeks  to  attain  this  high  office  of  At- 
torney General  is  one  who  says  that  it 
is  OK  for  him  to  get  all  of  this  money 
at  low  or  for^ven  rates  of  interest. 

The  attitude  that  comes  down  from 
the  White  House,  and  I  am  sure 
through  Mr.  Meese.  Is  one  which  says 
our  family  farmers  cannot  get  any 
kind  of  help  at  any  price  at  alL 

There  is  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the 
Senate  Is  going  to  vote  to  vprove  the 
nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  to  l)e  At- 
torney General.  Well,  so  be  it.  Perhmjs 
that  is  so.  Perhaps  when  the  vote  is  fi- 
nally taken,  after,  of  course,  we  work 
out  an  agreement  that  I  hope  wiU  help 
get  the  necessary  credit  to  our  family 
farmers  that  is  so  needed  at  this  time, 
and  which  again  I  state  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant business  this  Senate  can  be 
about  this  week  and  not  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ed  Meese.  If  Edwin  Meese  Is 
going  to  be  the  next  Attorney  Gener- 
al. I  hope  he  will  change  his  attitude.  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  rebirth  In  his 
mind  and  In  his  heart  as  to  what  the 
position  of  Attorney  General  really 
means  to  this  country.  I  hope  he  wiU 
see  himself  in  that  role  not  as  serving 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  not 
as  someone  who  rides  around  In  a  lim- 
ousine, not  someone  who  can  decide 
that  the  special  and  the  privfleged  are 
to  be  taken  care  of  but  Uiose  who  laA 
any  power  or  money  In  our  sodety 
have  no  recourse  to  the  courts.  I  hope 
his  attitude  will  change.  I  hope  he  wOl 
see  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  Just  like  the  rest  of 
us— a  public  servant,  a  public  servant 
of  not  any  political  party,  not  any  spe- 
cial President,  but  in  fact  serving  all  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  hope  that 
happens.  But  Mr.  Meese's  background 
and  everything  he  has  sakl  argues 
against  that  That  is  why  I  wUl  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  and 
why  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will. 
Indeed,  vote  to  turn  down  this  nomina- 
tion of  Ed  Meese  to  be  Attoiitey  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Madam  President.  I  do  not  think 
anything  leas  should  be  asked  of  us  as 
a  deliberative  body.  In  our  hands  rests 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Justice  Department  fairly  adminis- 
tered, run  with  an  attitude  that  the 
Attorney  General  does,  indeed,  r^re- 
sent  all  the  people  of  this  country  and 
should,  in  fact,  uphold  all  of  the  laws 
and  should  go  after  white-collar  crime 
and  those  who  are  powerful  and  rich 
Just  as  well  as  we  go  after  those  who 
lack  power  and  who  are  poor. 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  who  are  un- 
committed, those  who  have  not  yet 
made  up  their  minds  on  this  nomina- 
tion, will  take  a  doaer  look  at  the 
record  and  will  understand  we  are 
seeing  played  out  here  again  a  reei 
ment  of  the  prelude  to  what  I  call  the 
John  Mitchell  attitude  in  the  Depcut- 
ment  of  Justice. 


As  I  have  said  before.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  have  never  been  one  in  favor  of 
big  government.  We  do  not  need  big 
government,  but  we  do  need  a  strong 
government  and  we  need  a  fair  govern- 
ment. A  strong  government  and  a  fair 
government  is  not  necessarily  a  large 
government.  We  do  not  need  more  at- 
tomejrs  at  the  Department  of  Justice. 
We  do  not  need  more  bureaucrats 
down  there  to  help  enforce  the  laws  of 
this  country  in  a  way  that  is  support- 
ive of  oiu"  American  way  of  life.  No. 
indeed.  What  we  need  is  an  Attorney 
General  with  the  brains,  with  the  com- 
mitment, with  the  attitude,  and  with 
the  concept  of  that  office  that  we  had 
in  former  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  understood  that  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  was 
not  Just  to  serve  the  President,  even 
though  the  President  was  his  brother, 
but  the  Attorney  General's  office  was 
really  on  the  cutting  edge  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  we  are  a  fair  and 
Just  society  and  whether  or  not  the 
laws  of  this  country  are  administered 
in  a  fair  and  Just  manner. 

We  have  had  powerful  and  yet  fair 
Attorney  Generals  in  our  history.  We 
have  had  t&ose.  on  the  other  hand. 
who  have  abused  their  office— the 
worst  example,  of  course,  being  former 
Attorney  General  John  MitchelL  I  do 
not  want  to  see  that  replayed  in  our 
country.  We  have  suffered  enough  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  those  officials 
In  the  Nixon  administration  who  felt 
they  owned  the  Government,  who  felt 
they  had  not  accountability  to  us  in 
Congress  or  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  suffered,  and  I  think  we  are 
still  suffering,  in  this  country  because 
of  that.  If  young  people  who  graduate 
ftom  our  colleges  and  universities  locrii 
with  disdain  upon  politics,  look  with 
disdain  upon  public  service  as  a  career 
because  It  Is  still  In  thdr  minds;  either 
they  ranember  it  or  read  in  hoakM 
about  what  hi^^iened  at  Watergate, 
and  then  see  the  same  thing  coming 
around  again— the  nomination  of  an- 
other individual  with  that  same  kind 
of  attitude  to  be  Attorney  General— 
what  idnd  of  a  message  are  we  send- 
ing? 

WelL  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  re- 
played. Enough  damage  was  done  by 
Watergate,  frcmi  which  we  are  still 
suffering.  I  am  fearful,  imder  an  At- 
torney General  with  the  attitude  of 
BCr.  Meese.  we  are  going  to  again  say 
to  the  young  people  of  this  country 
that  high  Government  service  is  on^ 
for  the  privileged  and  the  powerful; 
that  highVQovemment  service  is  used 
to  feather  your  own  nest.  Government 
service  is  nut  a  service  at  all  but  it  is  a 
privilege. /«  privilege  which  inures  to 
only  those  who  help  their  friends  and 
who  h^  the  powerful  and  the  rich  of 
»untry. 

That  Is  why  I  hope  that  when  the 
vote  finally  comes  later  this  week. 
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maybe  next  week,  on  this  nomination, 
the  Senate  will  turn  down  this  nomi- 
nation. I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
could  send  a  more  powerful  message,  a 
more  uplifting  message,  a  more  hope- 
ful message  to  the  young  people  of 
this  country  than  that  we  are  going  to 
say  no.  that  we  deserve  better  as  an 
Attorney  General.  Then  I  think  we 
would  see  a  real  rebirth  of  pride  in  our 
Government,  pride  in  our  governmen- 
tal system,  a  pride  in  Government  as  a 
service  to  the  people  of  this  coiuitry. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  I  Just  deliv- 
ered on  the  nomination  of  Edwin 
Meese  not  be  counted  as  my  first 
speech  on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call. the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  yes- 
terday I  began  some  remarks  on  the 
Meese  nomination  and  interrupted 
them  so  that  we  could  proceed  with 
the  critical  issues  of  agriculture.  I  now 
wish  to  pick  up  basically  where  I  left 
off  on  the  nomination  matter. 

I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks  that  Mr. 
Meese  has  a  pattern  of  selective 
memory  that  protects  him  from  em- 
barrassing or  implicating  himself.  Put 
in  the  best  light,  his  memory  is  seri- 
ously faulty.  In  the  worst  light,  it  is 
consciously  selective. 

Let  me  focus  for  a  moment  on  the 
investigation  into  the  Carter  papers 
conducted  by  the  Addabbo  committee 
in  the  House.  Let  us  look  at  what  this 
investigation  disclosed  in  terms  of 
crimes. 

Mr.  Meese  was  asked  to  identify  nu- 
merous documents  from  the  1980  cam- 
paign addressed  to  him  and  found  in 
his  files  which  prove  that  nonpublic 
Carter  papers  were  present  in  the 
Reagan  campaign.  Let  us  look  at  the 
documents  addressed  to  him  and  in  his 
file,  which  he  says  he  cannot  remem- 
ber seeing. 

A  memorandum  from  Bob  Oarrick 
to  Ed  Meese,  dated  September  12, 
1980.  which  says  that  Casey,  "wants 
more  information  from  the  Carter 
camp." 

A  memorandimi  from  Bob  Oarrick 
to  Ed  Meese.  dated  September  4,  1980, 
which  says,  "White  House  information 
is  that." 

A  memorandum  from  Bill  Timmons 
to  Bob  Gray,  dated  October  21.  1980, 
which  says,  "According  to  our  White 
House  source." 

A  memorandum  from  Wayne  Valis 
to  Jim  Baker,  dated  October  21,  1980. 


with  a  note  in  the  comer  "For  Ed 
Meese.  From:  Wayne  Valis",  and 
which  says.  "These  are  notes  based  on 
a  brainstorming  session  attended  by 
Carter-Mondale  staffers.  They  are  pro- 
vided by  a  very  reliable  source  who 
has  intimate  connections  to  a  Carter 
debate  staffer." 

A  memorandum  from  Thelma 
Duggin  to  Art  Teele.  dated  October  17. 
1980.  with  a  note  in  the  right  comer, 
"Ed  Meese— Ideas  how  to  counter?? 
BT"  which  says.  "I  received  this  infor- 
mation from  a  very  reliable  Carter 
aide  and  it  should  not  be  taken  light- 
ly." 

A  memorandum  from  Dick  AUen  to 
Governor  Reagan.  Ed  Meese  and 
others,  dated  October  15.  1980.  which 
sajrs.  "I  had  a  call  from  an  unimpeach- 
able source  who  has  received  informa- 
tion directly  from  ABC  XTZ." 

A  memorandum  from  Max  Hugel  to 
Ed  Meese.  dated  August  11,  1980. 
which  says.  "Bill  Casey  asked  me  to 
have  you  review  this  memo  which  fell 
into  my  hands." 

A  memorandum  from  Dan  Jones  to 
Ed  Meese  and  others,  dated  October 
37.  1980.  which  says,  "According  to 
latest  information  from  reliable  White 
House  mole—" 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  if  materials  like 
that  came  across  your  desk  during  a 
campaign  would  they  not  remember 
them?  "White  House  mole:"  "ABC 
XYZ;"  "our  White  House  source?" 
Well.  Mr.  Meese  wrote  to  me  that  he 
does  not  remember  seeing  these  docu- 
ments. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  affidavit,  of  a 
Michael  P.  Smith,  relative  to  the  so- 
called  Lenczowski  memo,  which  affida- 
vit specifically  calls  Mr.  Meese's 
memory  in  question.  Mr.  Stein  found 
that  the  affidavit  was  an  Insufficient 
basis  upon  which  to  charge  Mr.  Meese 
with  making  a  false  statement  so  as  to 
make  him  criminally  liable.  But  my 
concern  here  is  in  Meese's  selective 
memory,  his  stated  failure  to  remem- 
ber, rather  than  an  affirmative  false 
statement  on  his  part.  The  subject  of 
the  Lenczowski  memo  was  briefing  ma- 
terial prepared  for  President  Carter  on 
the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free 
Elurope.  Smith,  who  worked  as  a 
"watch  officer"  at  the  Reagan/Bush 
headquarters,  received  the  memo  con- 
taining the  information  from  a  John 
Lenczowski,  an  unpaid  consultant  to 
the  Reagan/Bush  Campaign.  The 
memo  itself  was  a  summary  of  infor- 
mation prepared  by  Lenczowski.  Smith 
prepared  a  cover  memorandum  to  Jim 
Brady  in  which  he  advised  that  the 
contents  were  important  enough  to  go 
to  the  site  of  the  debate  preparation 
that  same  night.  The  original  of  this 
document  was  found  in  Mr.  Meese's 
fUes. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  he  had 
seen  this  memo,  Mr.  Meese  said  he 
could  not  remember.  Smith,  however, 
sent  Stein  an  affidavit  disclosing  the 


following,  and  I  quote  now,  from  Mr. 
Smith's  affidavit: 

10. 1  believe,  but  I  cannot  be  certain:  that 
I  laid  the  package  (the  LencKnraU  report) 
with  my  ooverlng  memorandum  on  Mr. 
Brady's  desk  snd  requested  his  secretary  to 
make  certain  that  Ifr.  Brady  looked  at  my 
memorandum  as  soon  aa  he  arrived  In  the 
offloe  that  momlng.  As  I  recall,  I  did  not 
inform  Mr.  Halper  of  these  actions  on  my 
part.  In  any  event,  my  next  clear  recollec- 
tion is  that  Admiral  Oarrick  came  to  me 
with  the  package  In  hand,  laid  that  be  was 
on  hit  way  to  Mr.  Meeae'i  office  directly 
above  the  OpCenter.  and  Instructed  me  to 
"stand  by".  I  had  been  waiting  not  more 
than  1$  minutes  when  Mr.  Meeae'a  lecretary 
called  me  on  the  telephone  asking  me  to 
come  upstairs.  I  did  to  and  was  ushered 
promptly  Into  Mr.  Meeae'i  offloe. 

11.  As  I  walked  In  I  aaw  Mr.  MeeM  alttlnc 
at  his  desk  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
(fadng  the  door)  and  Admiral  Oarrick  sit- 
ting In  a  chair  next  to  a  window  (to  Mr. 
Meese's  left).  There  were  no  others  present 
in  the  room.  Mr.  Meese  asked  me  a  few 
quesUoos  about  who  Mr.  Lencsowskl  was. 
how  I  had  met  him.  how  reliable  I  thought 
he  was.  etc  Mr.  Meese  then  turned  to  Admi- 
ral Oarrick.  Inrtlratlng  that  be  thought  the 
Information  was  "hot"  and  that  he  should 
take  It  with  him  that  momlns  to  Wexford 
(the  Warner  estate  near  MMkUeburg.  Virgin- 
ia, where  the  debate  preparations  were  sl- 
reuly  underway). 

Now  Bfr.  Smith  swears  that  Mr. 
Meese  said  the  document  was  hot  and 
that  it  should  be  taken  to  the  debate 
preparation  site— Wexford— that  very 
night.  Tet.  Mr.  Meese  does  not  remem- 
ber seeing  it? 

Going  beyond  the  Carter  papers  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Meese  also  does  not  remem- 
ber talking  to  Secretary  of  the  Army 
John  Marsh  about  Mr.  Meese's  promo- 
tion in  the  Army  Reserve.  Nor  does  he 
remember  seeing  a  memo  on  that 
same  subject  which  Secretary  Marsh 
sajrs  he  sent  to  Meese  as  the  topic  of 
their  conversation.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  relevant  part  of  the  Stein  report. 

Secretary  Marsh  stated  that  he  recalled 
aendins  the  original  copy  of  General  Thur- 
man's  November  1,  1983  memorandum  to 
Mr.  Meeae,  and  later  calling  Mr.  Meese  to 
ask  whether  he  had  received  and  read  it. 
Secretary  Marsh  recalled  that  Mr.  Meese 
did  not  wish  to  take  any  action,  and  indicat- 
ed that  he  simply  wanted  to  take  no  posi- 
tion, and  wanted  to  stay  out  of  the  matter. 
Secretary  Marsh  believed  that  Mr.  Meeae 
thereafter  sent  the  memorandum  back  to 
him.  Mr.  Meese  had  no  recollection  of  re- 
ceiving the  memorandum. 

Think  for  a  moment  whether  you 
would  or  would  not  remember  a  phone 
conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  about  a  matter  which  involved 
you  personally  and  which  included 
concerns  of  special  treatment  of  your 
promotion. 

And  this  is  an  interesting  twist, 
while  Mr.  Meese  does  not  remember 
the  conversation  with  Secretary 
Marsh,  he  told  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that  he  is  "sure  improper  issues 
weren't    raised."    He    can    remember 


what  wasn't  raised  at  a  conversation 
he  doesn't  remember  even  took  place. 
Other  memory   lapses   include  the 
following: 

Mr.  Meese  didn't  remember  to  dis- 
close the  $15,000  loan  or  the  Biotech 
stock  which  had  been  purchased  with 
the  loan  money. 

Mr.  Meese  doesn't  remember  the 
conversation  with  the  attomey  for  the 
transition  trust,  M.  Peter  McPherson. 
in  which  the  illegal  implications  of 
taking  $10,000  from  the  trust  for 
moving  expenses  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Meese  contends  he  understood 
all  along  that  the  money  he  borrowed 
through  McKean  was  not  McKean's 
personal  money,  but  was  money  avail- 
able through  McKean's  company.  Tet 
Mr.  Meese  forgot  to  note  McKean  as  a 
trustee  for  the  $80,000  in  loans  on  his 
disclosiire  form,  leaving  the  form  to 
imply  that  the  loan  was  from  McKean 
personally. 

Let  me  elaborate  a  bit  on  a  final  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Meese's  highly  selective 
memory.  Regarding  the  $10,000  pay- 
ment from  the  transition  trust,  Mr. 
Meese's  memory  conflicts,  to  his  own 
advantage,  with  that  of  others  in- 
volved in  the  episode.  Peter  McPher- 
son, a  Washington  lawyer,  was  the  Ini- 
tial trustee  of  the  transition  trust,  and 
according  to  the  Stein  report,  was 
asked  by  Blr.  Meese  to  set  up  the 
Washington  office  for  the  Reagan/ 
Bush  Planning  Task  Force  which  was 
to  do  pretransition  activities. 

The  trust  was  established  to  raise 
money  for  the  task  force.  Mr.  McPher- 
son served  ss  lawyer  for  the  trust  and 
was  one  of  the  three  persons  author- 
ized to  sign  trust  checks.  Mr.  McPher- 
son, according  to  the  Stein  report,  said 
that  in  early  December,  1980.  he  was 
told  by  Mr.  Meese  that  "money  was 
needed  to  pay  the  moving  expenses  of 
the  people  coming  from  California  to 
Washington  to  work  in  the  administra- 
tion." 

The  $10,000  checks  to  Mr.  Meese  and 
two  others  had  already  been  issued 
and  Mr.  Meese  had  deposited  his 
check  on  November  22.  1980.  in  his  ac- 
count. Mr.  McPherson  says  he  then 
asked  a  trust  attomey  to  look  into  the 
matter,  and  he  found  that  there  would 
be  a  problem  since  the  recipiente  were 
prospective  Government  employees. 
Mr.  McPherson  and  Mr.  Meese  then 
agi«ed  to  check  with  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  McPherson  confirmed 
to  BCr.  Meese  that  payment  of  moving 
expenses  would  be  deemed  lllegaL  Mr. 
McPherson  says  he  reported  this  to 
Mr.  Meese  in  December,  1980.  And,  as 
the  Stein  report  says.  "Mr  Meese  told 
Mr.  McPherson  not  to  pursue  the 
matter  further.  At  no  time  did  Mr. 
Meese  tell  Mr.  McPherson  the  he  had 
received  a  check  from  the  trust  for 
moving  expenses  in  November  and  he 
had  deposited  it  in  his  account  on  No- 
vember 22,   1980."  The  Stein  report 


continues:  "Mr.  Meese  had  no  specific 
recollection  of  these  conversations 
with  Mr.  McPherson.  He  recaUed  that 
at  some  point  in  December  or  January 
he  learned- from  whom  he  cannot 
recall— that  there  would  be  a  problem 
in  receiving  a  check  from  the  trust  for 
moving  expenses.  He  stated  that,  upon 
learning  of  this  problem,  he  talked  to 
someone,  probably  Ms.  vonDamm.  and 
told  her  that  the  records  of  the  trust 
should  be  changed  to  reflect  that  the 
payment  to  him  was  for  consulting 
services.  Its.  vonDamm  recalled  no 
such  conversaton."  What  Ms.  von- 
Damm does  recall  is  being  told  by  Mr. 
Meese's  assistant  after  January  22. 
1981.  that  the  records  would  have  to 
be  changed. 

Now  I  elaborate  on  these  details,  be- 
cause I  find  them  so  contrary  to  Mr.. 
Meese's  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  this  same  sub- 
ject. And,  here,  he  seems  to  have  such 
a  vivid  recalL  "When  I  learned  of  the 
problem  with  the  moving  expenses,  I 
immediately  talked  to  persons  in  the 
trust  to  pay  me  for  consulting  fees." 
Now  if  he  were  to  have  done  it  imme- 
diately, that  would  have  been  upon 
hearing  from  Bfr.  McPherson,  and 
were  he  to  tell  someone  to  change  the 
records,  why  wouldn't  he  have  told 
Mr.  McPherson,  who  was  the  attomey 
for  the  trust  and  one  of  the  three  au- 
thorized signatures?  Yet  Mr.  McPher- 
son says  Mr.  Meese  told  him  not  to 
pursue  the  matter  any  further.  And 
Mrs.  vonDamm  says  she  heard  about 
it  a  month  after  the  Meese-McPherson 
conversation.  At  a  later  point  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearing  Mr. 
Meese  said,  again,  "as  soon  as  I  heard 
there  was  a  problem  I  conferred  with 
officials  of  the  trust  (probably  Helen 
vonDamm)  and  told  them  I  could  not 
accept  money  for  moving  expenses." 
Mr.  Meese's  recaU  of  these  events 
simply  doesn't  add  up  to  that  of  the 
other  persons  involved  in  the  matter. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I 
have  to  address  one  other  Issue— and 
that  is  the  report  and  conclusions  on 
Mr.  Meese's  conduct  by  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics.  David  Martin,  the 
current  Director  of  that  office,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  his  findings  and  conclusions 
relative  to  the  Stein  Report.  At  con- 
troversy, there,  was  the  staff  report 
that  had  been  circulated  which  found 
violations  of  the  standards  of  conduct, 
which  violations  were  later  determined 
by  the  office  to  be  only  "appearance 
problems."  I  have  followed  Mr. 
Meese's  testimony,  and  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  of  Government  Man- 
agement, which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
that  office  and  the  noncriminal  ethics 
laws.  I  find  Mr.  Martin's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Executive  order  and  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  thereto  to  be 
simply  wrong.  The  Executive  order 
and  regulations  do  not  make  a  distinc- 


tion between  an  action  which  is  a  con- 
flict of  interest  and  an  action  creating 
an  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 
They  establish  both  as  prohibited  ac- 
tivities by  Federal  employees. 

Let  me  quote,  here,  the  relevant  por- 
tions of  the  Executive  order  and  the 
regulations.  Executive  Order  11222 
states  in  section  201.  entitled  Stand- 
ards of  Conduct: 

(c)  It  to  the  intent  of  thto  section  that  em- 
ployees avoid  any  action..  .  .  which  might 
result  in.  or  create  the  appearance  of — 

(1)  usbng  public  offloe  for  private  gain: 

(2)  giving  preferential  treatment  to  any 
organisation  or  person; 

(3)  Impeding  Government  efficiency  or 
economy; 

(4)  losing  complete  liKlependence  or  im- 
partiality of  action: 

(5)  making  a  government  decision  outside 
official  channels;  or 

(6)  affecting  adversely  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

DOE  regulation.  5  CFR  735.301.  which  im- 
plements Executive  Order  11222  states: 

An  employee  shall  avoid  any  action 
.  .  .  which  might  result  In,  or  create 
the  appearance  of: 

"(a)  ITsing  public  office  for  private  gain; 

"(b)  Giving  preferential  treatment  of  any 
person; 

"(c)  Impeding  Government  efficiency  or 
economy: 

"(d)  liosing  complete  independence  or  im- 
partiality: 

"(e)  '"■Hug  a  Government  decision  out- 
side official  channels;  or 

"(f)  Affecting  adversely  the  confidence  of 
the  public  In  the  Integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

BCr.  Martin  testified  that  the  v>pear- 
ance  problem  was  not  a  violation  of  a 
standard  of  conduct  in  his  mind,  but 
only  a  "problem,"  and  that  avoiding 
appearance  problems  was  an  "aspira- 
tlonal"  goal  only.  There  isn't  any  sm>- 
port  for  that  in  either  the  Executive 
order  or  the  regiilations.  and  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  unable  to  show  me 
any  documents  by  OGE  which  sub- 
stantiates it.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
public  trust  in  the  Government,  vp- 
pearances  must  be  avoided  to  the  same 
degree  as  conflicts  of  interest  them- 
selves. Of  course  the  actual  conflict 
carries  a  criminal  sanction,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  higher  degree  of  violation. 
However,  creating  an  appearance  of  a 
conflict  of  interest  is  also  a  violation 
of  a  standard  of  conduct.  Mr.  Martin 
was  correct  in  his  first  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Tbobmohd,  whk^  I  suspect,  he  did 
not  t>'i"k  would  be  viewed  by  others 
because  of  another  letter  which  he 
sent  to  the  committee,  when  Idr. 
Martin  said  Mr.  Meese  had  violated 
the  standards  of  conduct  when  he  par- 
ticipated in  approving  the  McKean 
nomination  to  the  Postal  Board  of 
Oovemors.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  that  statement  is  true. 

Bfladam  President,  I  am  very  trou- 
bled by  Bir.  Martin's  performance  in 
the  Meese  matter.  Bir.  BCartin  and  I 
have  exchanged  four  letters  on  this 
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subject  over  the  put  several  weeks, 
and  his  answers  to  my  questions  as 
well  as  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  raise  real 
questions  about  the  performance  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics.  Why  do  I  say  that? 

First,  as  I  have  Just  described,  Mr. 
Martin's  interpretation  of  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  is  contrary  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  the  regulations. 
When  I  asked  him  to  provide  me  with 
documentation  to  support  his  position, 
he  could  give  me  nothing  but  his  own 
personal  unease  over  interpreting  cur- 
rent law  and  a  court  of  claims  decision 
which  really  addressed  another 
matter. 

Madam  President,  if  the  Director  of 
OOE  disagrees  with  the  rules  or  law 
which  he  is  charged  to  administer  and 
uphold,  he  has  a  right  to  try  to  change 
them.  But  he  cannot,  in  the  interim, 
usurp  the  authority  of  the  President 
or  the  previously  issued  regulations  of 
his  own  office  and  refuse  to  enforce  or 
abide  by  the  current  standards.  That. 
Madam  President,  is  not  his  preroga- 
tive as  an  executing  officer  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

Second,  it  was  inappropriate  for  Mr. 
Martin  to  keep  the  results  of  the  OOE 
review  of  Mr.  Meese  from  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Mr.  Martin  has  been 
unable  to  state  any  solid  reason  to 
support  his  decision  other  than  to  say 
that  he  thought  keeping  the  findings 
of  OOE  on  Mr.  Meese  within  the  exec- 
utive branch  was  the  "proper"  thing 
to  do  so.  Well,  it  was  not. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee was  clear  in  its  report  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  OOE  in  1983.  that 
when  a  matter  involving  an  appear- 
ance or  a  conflict  of  interest  has 
become  the  subject  of  public  interest 
and  concern,  publicity  of  the  OGE's 
opinion  and  actions  is  appropriate  and 
helpful.  Let  me  read  the  relevant  por- 
tion of  that  report. 

The  committee  strongly  believes  that  the 
OOE  should  retain  discretion  over  when  to 
issue  public  statements.  The  ability  to  isme 
a  public  report  Is  an  important  enforcement 
tool  that  can  be  particularly  valuable  in 
highly  visible  cases.  Such  public  statements 
not  only  resolve  the  controversy  surround- 
ing such  cases,  but  also  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  ethics  program  by  indicat- 
ing that  an  Independent  entity  has  reviewed 
the  matter  for  ethical  violations. 

There  have  been  few  cases  more  visi- 
ble than  the  Meese  case,  and  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  this  case  was  not  laid  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  OGE's 
initiaUve. 

Mr.  Martin,  himself,  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  this  during  his  confirmation 
hearing.  In  response  to  written  ques- 
tions from  the  committee,  Mr.  Martin 
wrote: 

In  certain  cases  when  the  nature  of  an  al- 
legation requires  that  it  be  aired  and  a  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  either  clearing  an  official  of  any  con- 


flict of  interest  or  stating  that  there  clearly 
is  a  conflict  of  interest,  the  Office's  findings 
should  be  made  public. 

Madam  President,  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Martin  did  not  initiate  voluntarily  the 
disclosure  of  the  OOE's  findings  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  calls 
into  question  his  impartiality  In  this 
matter  and  his  Judgment. 

Third.  Mr.  Martin  Is  an  attorney.  At- 
torneys are.  by  their  training,  very 
particular  in  responding  to  questions. 
They  are  trained  to  be  aoctirate  on 
their  facts  and  to  make  sure  that  any 
fact  that  Is  asserted  has  a  proper  basis 
in  the  record  which  is  clear  to  the  lis- 
tener or  reader.  I  did  not  find  this  to 
be  the  case  with  BCr.  Martin.  In  fact.  I 
found  Mr.  Martin's  style  of  answering 
questions  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee highly  unusual  in  this  regard. 
His  statements  exculpating  Mr.  Meeae 
were  sweeping.  He  failed  to  limit  his 
answers  to  that  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  Stein  Report,  which  by  his 
own  acknowledgment,  was  his  only 
source  of  information,  but  Instead 
made  unqualified  statements  relative 
to  Mr.  Meese's  conduct. 

For  example.  Bfr.  Martin,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  Chairman 
THXTHMOifD  said,  "I  determined  that 
Mr.  Meese  acted  properly  and  with  ob- 
jectivity, and  impartiality  In  conduct- 
ing his  duties."  Mr.  Martin  states  im- 
equivocally  that  Mr.  Meese  acted  prop- 
erly, however,  earlier  even  Mr.  Martin 
agreed  that  Bftr.  Meese  had  created  an 
"appearance  problem"  and  that  upon 
the  advice  of  the  OOE  staff  attorneys 
"counseling"  was  appropriate  to  avoid 
such  an  appearance  problem  in  the 
future. 

ISi.  Martin  Is  also  sloppy  on  his 
facts.  Relative  to  the  McKean  matter, 
I  asked  Mr.  Martin  this  question: 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
OOE  report  Identified  two  inddenta  In 
which  violations  of  ethics  laws  or  regula- 
tions may  have  occurred,  namely  Mr. 
Meese's  Involvement  In  the  approval  of 
John  McKean  to  serve  on  the  Postal  Board 
of  Oovemort  and  In  the  approval  of 
Thomas  Barrack  to  serve  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  later,  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  article  states  that  you  were 
■satisfied"  with  Mr.  Meese's  conduct  reU- 
tlve  to  Mr.  McKean.  because  his  patlcipa- 
tion  had  been  "minor"  and  "(t)here  was  no 
basis  for  concluding,  then,  that  he  (Mr. 
Meeae)  had  lost  his  Impartiality  in  terms  of 
supporting  the  guy  (for  the  postal  board)". 
Please  explain  in  full  your  reasoning  behind 
those  conclusions. 

Mr.  Martin  answered  by  saying: 
My  conclusions  were  based  on  the  follow- 
ing facts:  one  of  which  was  at  the  time  the 
loans  were  made,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
Mr.  McKean  was  Interested  in.  or  even  con- 
templated receiving,  a  Federal  position; 

I  then  asked  him  how  he  could  state 
that  as  a  fact  when  Mr.  McKean  was 
actually  in  Federal  emplojrment  at  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors  at  the  time 
the  loan  for  $20,000  was  made.  Mr. 
Martin  answered  me  yesterday  by  stat- 
ing that  he  stands  corrected— indeed. 


it  was  only  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
$40,000  loan  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  McKean  was  Interested  in  a 
Federal  Job. 

In  short.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Martin 
was  wrong  on  the  facts  in  his  original 
letter  to  me.  And  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  wrong  on 
those  same  critical  facts  when  he 
reached  his  conclusions  about  Mr. 
Baeese. 

I  also  asked  Mr.  Martin  about  the 
Barrack  matter. 

Mr.  Martin  Is  on  record  as  saying 
that  the  Barrack  matter  did  not  in- 
volve even  an  appearance  problem  for 
Mr.  Meese.  While  it  was  identified  as 
such  by  the  OOE  staff  in  their  draft 
report  to  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Martin  has 
stated  that  he  concluded  there  was  no 
appearance  problem  because  Mr.  Bar- 
rack had  not  suffered  the  $83,000  loss 
on  the  Meese  Im.  Mesa  home  until 
after  Mr.  Barrack's  appointment  to 
the  Commerce  Department.  In  taking 
this  position,  Mr.  Martin  has  com- 
pletely dismissed  or  overlooked  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Barrack  found  Mr. 
Meeae  a  buyer  in  a  few  weeks  for  his 
house  and  did  not  accept  a  commission 
or  a  finder's  fee  for  doing  so— on  a 
house  that  had  been  on  the  maricet  for 
over  a  year  and  a  half  and  which  was  a 
major  financial  burden  for  Mr.  Meese. 

I  stated  yesterday  that  I  would  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  any  Monber  of 
this  body  would  not  conclude  that  Mr. 
Barrack  had  done  something  of  value 
for  Mr.  Meese  In  finding  a  buyer  for 
his  California  house  and  closing  the 
deal  within  less  than  1  month.  Mr. 
Meese  stated  that  such  assistance  on 
the  part  of  Barrack  was  "inconsequen- 
tial." I  find  that  characterlzaUon  in- 
credible. 

In  BCr.  Martin's  letter  to  me  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1985,  he  wrote  that  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's "efforts  were  extended  toward 
helping  his  friends  rather  than  exclu- 
sively the  Meeses."  Having  reviewed 
the  Stein  Report,  I  realize  that  Mr. 
Martin  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
on  his  own.  I  could  find  no  place  in  the 
report  where  Mr.  Barrack  is  quoted  as 
saying  that.  But  moreover,  in  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's letter  to  me  of  yesterday,  he  says. 
Mr.  Barrack's  "primary  motive  was  to 
help  his  friends  by  bringing  them  into 
a  good  business  venture."  I  do  not 
know  how  Mr.  Martin  can  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  and  claim  It  as  fact.  He 
does  not  cite  any  page  reference  in  the 
Stein  Report,  and  I  have  not  found,  as 
I  said  earlier,  any  such  statement  by 
Barrack  in  that  report.  How  could  Mr. 
Martin  Jump  to  that  conclusion,  as  to 
what  Mr.  Barrack's  primary  motive 
was  or  was  not  in  helping  Mr.  Meese? 

Madam  President,  for  an  attorney, 
for  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics.  Mr.  Martin  is  surpris- 
ingly loose  on  the  facts. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point. 
Mr.  Martin  acknowledged  at  the  Judi- 


ciary Committee  hearing  that  correc- 
tive action  was  appropriate  with 
regard  to  the  Meese  appearance  prob- 
lem. How  did  he  ensure  that  corrective 
action  was  taken?  Well,  the  corrective 
action  to  be  taken,  according  to  the 
staff  attorneys,  was  "counseling";  that 
Is,  making  sure  that  Mr.  Meese  was 
sensitive  to  future  situations  so  that 
vpearances  of  conflicts  could  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  Martin  explained  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  that  all  he  did  to  effec- 
tuate the  "counseling"  recommenda- 
tion was  to  discuss  the  v>pearance 
problem  with  Fred  Fielding.  White 
House  Counsel  and  ethics  officer.  Did 
he  teU  Mr.  Fielding  to  counsel  Mr. 
Meeae?  No.  Did  he  ever,  himself,  coun- 
sel Mr.  Meese?  No.  Mr.  Martin  said.  "I 
did  not  have  to  tell  Fred  Fielding  any- 
thing regarding  counseling." 

And  a  little  later  when  asked  by  Sen- 
ator DcCoHcnn  whether  or  not  he 
thought  Mr.  Meese  should  have  coun- 
seling, Mr.  Martin  said.  "At  that  point, 
I  presumed  he  was  highly  aware  of  the 
appearance  problems  and  that  coun- 
seling would  be  a  useless  act."  Mr. 
Martin  should  not  presume.  He  should 
find  out.  In  fact,  his  presumption  was 
ill-founded  given  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Meese  testified  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  January  1985  that,  'I  hon- 
est^ believe  to  an  objective  person  I 
did  not  create  such  an  appearance." 

Madam  President,  we  are  entitled  to 
objectivity  and  care  from  the  Govern- 
ment's chief  ethics  officer.  His  opinion 
in  this  matter,  however,  has  raised 
more  questions  than  it  has  answered. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  now,  that  the  letters  I  have 
exchanged  with  Mr.  Martin  over  the 
past  several  weeks  be  placed  in  the 
RcooKD  Immediately  foUowlng  my 
statement. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Madam  President,  that  the  letters  I 
exchanged  with  Mr.  Meese  and  the 
letter  and  affidavit  of  BCr.  Smith  be 
placed  in  the  Rscord  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  President, 
Edwin  Meese  is  not  a  "meet"  person, 
fit  and  proper  to  be  Attorney  General 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789. 

I  reach  that  conclusion  with  no  glee. 
The  President  should  be  given  every 
reasonable  doubt  in  selecting  his  Cabi- 
net officers.  But  there  are  Just  too 
many  reasonable  doubts  about  Edwin 
Meese.  Too  many  ethical  shortcuts, 
too  many  continued  evasions,  and  too 
many  convenient  faUures  of  memory.  I 
cannot  vote  to  confirm  a  person  who 
will  sit  at  the  apex  of  our  system  of 
Justice  who  possesses  such  shortcom- 
ings. The  need  for  public  trust  in  Gov- 
ernment requires  far  more  from  us 
than  confirmation  of  this  nominee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 


U&SnATi, 
Coiaams  on  aovsamoDnaL  Arr aiks, 

WtuMngton,  DC  Janvary  it,  IMS. 
Hon.  DAvn>  Maktoi, 

Dlnctor.    Office    of    Oovemment    BOiia. 
WathinQton,  DC. 

Dbai  Ma.  Maktut  As  you  know,  I  serve  as 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Om- 
enunental  Affain  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Ooverament  Ethics.  I  have  read  the 
account  In  today's  Wall  Street  Jounial  oon- 
ceming  your  role  in  reviewing  the  ethical 
conduct  of  Edwin  Meeae  as  part  of  his  nomi- 
nation process  for  Attorney  OeneraL  That 
article  raises  several  questions  whkb  I 
would  like  you  to  answer  by  the  close  of 
businev  tomorrow. 

(IXa)  Was  the  review  of  the  Stein  Report 
by  OOE  staff  attorneys  undertaken  at  your 
direction  or  was  it  initiated  by  the  stafff 
Please  provide  the  names  of  the  staff  per- 
sons who  authored  or  are  responsible  for 
the  report 

(b)  Was  the  review  eonducted  relative  to 
oertiflcaUim  of  Mr.  Meese's  nomlMtlon  for 
Attorney  General?  If  so,  why  was  no  refer- 
ence made  to  it  in  the  letter  or  certification 
to  the  Senate  JiuUdaiy  Committee?  If  It 
was  done  for  another  purpose,  please  ex- 
plain. 

(c)  When  did  the  review  begin;  when  was 
It  finished;  when  did  you  lieoome  aware  that 
it  was  being  conducted? 

(3Xa)  Please  list  all  contacU  you  or  OOE 
had  with  White  House  Counad  Fred  Field- 
ing. Mr.  Meese.  and  Mr.  Meese's  attOTney. 
Leonard  Oannrat.  about  the  OOE  report. 
Was  each  contact  in  person,  over  the  phone, 
or  by  letter?  What  was  the  date  of  each  con- 
tact? Who  was  present?  Who  Initiated  each 
contact?  Were  any  other  OOE  aoployeeB 
present  other  than  yourself? 

(b)  If  there  was  sny  written  summary  of 
those  meetings  or  correspondence  related  to 
those  exchanges,  please  enclose  them  with 
your  answers. 

(c>  Did  you  share  a  copy  of  the  OOE 
report  with  either  Mr.  Fielding.  Mr.  Meeae 
or  Mr.  Oaiment? 

(3Xa)  Briefly  describe  the  customary  prac- 
tice of  your  office  in  pursuing  an  allegatian 
of  a  conflict  of  interest  involving  a  current 
federal  employee.  Does  you  office  discuss 
such  aUegatlons  with  the  Designated 
Agency  Ethics  Officer  (DAEO).  and  if  so.  at 
what  point? 

(b)  Do  you  usually  sbsre  a  copy  of  a  staff 
report  or  a  draft  thereof  with  the  DAOE  or 
the  subject  emirioyee? 

(c)  Is  the  employee  then  invited  to  explain 
his  conduct? 

(d>  How  is  disciplinary  or  corrective  action 
determined  and  by  whom?  How  many  In- 
stances of  disciplinary  or  oorrecUve  action 
have  there  been  in  the  past  three  yean? 

(e)  The  article  states  that  upoo  "reviewing 
all  the  facts  and  meeting  with  Mr.  Meese's 
lawyers"  you  decided  not  to  seek  oorrecUve 
aetton.  Fleaae  list  those  facton  that  affect- 
ed you  dedsioD  on  this  matter. 

(f )  Please  dte  those  cases  where  on  previ- 
ous ofTtsi^mf  your  staff  has  made  findings 
of  vlolationB  of  ethics  laws  or  regulations 
and  you  did  not  adopt  them. 

(4Xa)  Tou  certified  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  1/34/85  that  Mr.  Meeae  was  not 
In  violation  of  any  conflict  of  interest  laws, 
yet  you  did  not  disclose  at  that  time  the 
OOE  report  or  the  developmenU  that  had 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  meetings  or  con- 
venattons  with  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Gar- 
ment. What  was  the  basis  for  your  decision 
to  not  inform,  even  on  a  confidaitial  basis, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  OOE  report 
and  subsequent  actions? 


(b)  Did  you  have  any  conversations  or 
written  exchanges  with  Mr.  Fielding.  Mr. 
Meeae  or  Mr.  Garment  about  keeping  the 
report  confidential?  If  so.  when  were  Uiose 
discussions  or  exchanges,  who  tnltlatwi  such 
dUscuasions  or  exchanges,  who  was  Involved 
In  them,  and  what  was  requested  of  whom? 
Please  provide  a  summary  of  any  such  con- 
versations and  any  documents  pertaining  to 
this  issue. 

(SXa)  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  OOE  report  identified  two  InddenU 
In  which  violations  of  ethics  laws  or  regula- 
tions may  have  occurred,  namely  Mr. 
Meese's  involvement  in  the  approval  of 
John  MfKwm  to  serve  on  the  Postal  Board 
of  GovemorB  and  in  the  approval  of 
Thomas  Barrack  to  serve  In  the  Depaitaaent 
of  Interior  and  later,  the  Department  of 
Commeroe.  The  article  states  that  you  were 
"aatisfled"  with  Mr.  Meese's  conduct  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  McKean.  because  his  participa- 
tion had  been  "minor"  and  "(t)here  was  no 
basis  for  concluding,  than,  that  tie  (Mr. 
Meese)  had  lost  his  impartiality  in  terms  of 
supporting  the  guy  (for  the  postal  board)". 
Please  explain  in  full  your  reasoning  liehind 

(b)  The  article  further  states  that  you 
"quickly  ruled  out  any  'appearance'  problem 
on  the  Barrack  matter",  because  the  Stein 
Report  found  no  evidence  showing  BCr. 
Meeae  knew  of  "Mr.  Barrack's  help  on  the 
home  sale  at  the  time  Mr.  Barrack  got  the 
appointment".  However,  the  Stein  R^ort  Is 
very  clear  that  Mr.  Meese  did  know  through 
direct  conversation  and  correspondence  that 
Mr.  Banwdk  had  agreed  to  work  to  sell  Mr. 
Ifeeae's  home  in  a  capacity  similar  to  that 
of  a  broker,  and  that  Mr.  Bmmtik.  was  not 
charging  Mr.  Ifeeae  any  brokerage  fee  or 
finder's  fee.  This  inf onnation  was  known  to 
Mr.  Meese  before  his  spproval  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ntk'»  appointments.  In  fact,  at  a  dinner  In 
November,  before  the  approval  of  the  ap- 
pointments. Mrs.  Meeae  is  quoted  in  the 
Stein  Report  as  saying.  "Oh.  we'U  recognise 
him  (Mr.  Barrack).  He'U  be  the  one  with  the 
Iialo  around  his  head,  ".  This  was  said  in 
reference,  according  to  the  Stein  Report,  to 
"his  efforts  in  helping  the  Meeses  seU  their 
house."  (Stdn  Report,  page  218.)  If  you 
liave  information  that  differs  from  this,  or  a 
different  inteiiwetatlon  of  these  events, 
please  provide  them. 

(6)  Please  provide  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
OOE  report  referred  to  in  the  artide  and 
any  coiragwndgnc^.  memos  or  documents 
oonceming  that  report  in  the  OOE  or  your 
personal  files. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  re- 
quest, please  oontaet  Linda  OusUtus  of  my 
staff  at  234-3682.  Thank  you  for  your  coop- 
eration. 

Sincerely. 

CAU.LBvm. 

Umns  Statss  or  Ambuca.  Ornci 
or  GovotaiiBfT  Eihics.  Omca 

or  PBSOmnL  MAHAOBfllR. 

Wtuhintton,  DC  rOmam  7.  IMS. 
Hon.  Cail  Ifvni. 

SvbeommiUee  on  OvenUfiU  of  Oovemment 
Management,    Committee    on    Govern- 
mental Affain,  (/.&  Senate.  Wathington. 
DC 
DcAX  Skratob  Laviir  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  28.  IMS.  request- 
ing that  I  answer  certain  questions  raised  by 
an  article  in  that  day's  Wall  Street  JoumaL 
The  article  related  to  an  Office  of  Oovem- 
moat  Ethics  staff  review  of  the  Independent 
Counsel's  report  concerning  Edwin  Meese 
m. 
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As  you  know,  on  January  31.  IMS.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  five  and  one-half  hours  regarding 
this  matter.  While  most  of  your  questions 
were  addressed  and  answered  during  that 
testimony,  I  understand  your  need  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Consequently.  I  am  most  happy  to  pro- 
vide answers  to  your  questions. 

With  regards  to  your  questions  in  the  ref- 
erenced particulars: 

1(a).  The  review  of  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's report  was  undertaken  at  my  sole  direc- 
tion, and  was  prepared  by  two  staff  attor- 
neys. P.  Oary  Davis  and  Nancy  Feathers. 

Kb).  The  review  was  undertaken  so  that  I 
might  fully  carry  out  my  duties  as  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  but  not 
specifically  with  the  certification  process  in 
mind.  Had  any  matter  been  raised  which  I 
thought  proper  to  reference  in  the  letter  of 
certification.  I  would  have  done  so.  Since 
the  final  conclusions  of  this  Office  were 
matters  properly  within  the  executive 
branch.  I  considered  it  proper  to  be  handled 
within  the  executive  branch. 

1(c).  The  review  began  in  mid-December 
and  finished  on  or  about  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary. I  was  aware  that  it  was  being  conducted 
'  when  I  directed  that  it  be  undertaken. 

2(a).  I  contacted  Fred  Fielding  by  tele- 
phone regarding  this  matter  on  January  16. 
1985.  When  advised  of  the  review.  Mr.  Field- 
ing inquired  If  I  would  meet  with  Mr. 
Meese's  attorneys.  Consequently,  on  Janu- 
ary 17.  Messrs.  Garment.  Peter  Morgan  and 
Bob  Wallach  came  to  my  Office,  where  Mr. 
Donald  Campbell,  our  Chief  Counsel,  and  I 
advised  them  of  the  results  of  the  review. 
The  next  day.  January  18.  Messrs.  Garment, 
Wallach  and  Morgan  met  with  me  and  Mr. 
Campbell  in  my  Office,  and  presented  a 
draft  memorandum.  On  January  22,  a  mes- 
senger delivered  Mr.  Garment's  final  memo- 
randum, which  I  requested  Mr.  Davis  and 
Ms.  Feathers  to  review. 

2(b).  The  only  correspondence  was  the 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Garment,  which  I 
have  enclosed.  The  meetings  were  quite 
brief  and  there  were  no  written  summaries. 

2(c).  No. 

3(a).  It  is  customary  to  bring  the  Desig- 
nated Agency  Ethics  Official  into  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  earliest  possible  point.  How- 
ever, in  most  cases,  the  information  flow  is 
opposite  to  what  occurred  in  this  matter. 
Normally,  it  is  the  Designated  Agency 
Ethics  Official  who  develops  the  informa- 
tion, and  upon  whom  we  rely  to  gather  the 
facts. 

3(b).  See  answer  to  3(a). 

3(c).  Normally,  the  employee  is  aware  of 
the  investigation  or  the  review,  and  Is  most 
anxious  to  explain  or  describe  their  posi- 
tion. We  routinely  hear  from  an  employee 
or  their  attorney. 

3(d).  Pursuant  to  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  disciplinary  action  can  only  be 
undertaken  by  the  head  of  an  agency.  Cor- 
rective action  in  the  context  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  (the  Act)  generally  relates 
to  institutional  changes  in  agency  proce- 
dures or  policy.  However,  section  402a  of  the 
Act  directs  that  I  consult  with  agency  ethics 
counselors  regarding  the  resolutions  of  con- 
flict of  interest  problems  In  individual  cases. 
After  meeting  with  my  staff,  we  decided 
that  the  only  action  required  by  this  Office 
was  to  notify  Mr.  Fielding  of  the  appear- 
ance problem.  Your  inquiry  asked  how 
many  corrective  actions  there  have  been  in 
the  past  three  years.  We  have,  through 
many  of  the  tools  available  to  us  in  the  Act. 
taken  corrective  action  to  resolve  many  con- 


flict of  interest  problems,  and  do  not.  as  a 
matter  of  practice.  Include  them  In  the  cer- 
tification letter.  As  you  know,  my  view  of 
the  Act's  thrust  relates  to  preventing  con- 
flicts of  Interest  in  the  executive  branch. 

3(e).  The  final  conclusion  of  this  Office 
was  that  based  upon  the  facts  of  the 
McKean  loan  arrangement,  an  appearance 
problem  was  created.  I  already  knew  that 
Mr.  Meeae  was  aware  of  the  appearance 
problem,  and  of  the  regxilations  which  cau- 
tion against  creating  appearance  problems, 
having  pointed  this  out  to  Menn.  Wallach. 
Garment  and  Morgan.  We  believed  that  It 
was  urmecessary  to  do  anything  further, 
other  than  to  advise  Fred  Fielding,  the  Des- 
ignated Agency  Ethics  Official. 

3(f).  The  underlying  premise  of  this  ques- 
tion is  inaccurate.  In  this  matter,  after  sev- 
eral meetings  with  and  much  dlacuaalon 
among  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Davis.  Ms.  Feath- 
ers and  myself,  we  reached  a  conduskm  in 
which  we  all  concurred.  In  general,  there 
have  been  occasions  when  members  of  my 
staff  have  disagreed  on  the  appropriate  res- 
olution of  ethics-related  questions. 

4(a).  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  proper  for 
me  to 'raise  It  with  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

4(b).  No. 

S(a).  My  conclusions  were  baaed  on  the 
following  facts: 

At  the  time  the  loans  were  made,  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Mr.  McKean  was  Inter- 
ested in.  or  even  contemplated  receivlnc,  a 
federal  position; 

Both  loans  were  arms-length  transactions 
at  higher  than  prevailing  bank  rate  Interest: 

Consideration  of  Mr.  McKean's  name  was 
initiated  by  Mr.  Deaver, 

Mr.  Deaver  initiated  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  McKean  for  a  longer  term  on  the 
Board,  at  which  time  the  appointment  proc- 
ess was  already  in  motion: 

The  Independent  Counsel's  report  found 
no  evidence  that  Mr.  Meeae  spoke  to  anyone 
or  took  any  action  to  assist  Mr.  McKean  In 
obtaining  a  longer  term:  and 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  McKean  for  a 
full  term  was  already  in  piogreaa  through 
the  Office  of  Prealdental  Personnel  before 
the  executive  committee  met. 

6(b).  Unfortunately,  the  article  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  Inaccurate  In  this 
regard.  As  only  part  of  my  explanation.  I 
stated  that  Mr.  Meese  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  financial  Involvement  of  Mr.  Barrack  In 
the  sale  of  the  house.  The  factors  that  In- 
fluenced my  decision  regardlnc  the  Barrack 
appointment  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  position  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  had  been  offered  to  Bfr.  Barrack 
by  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrlge,  and  he  had 
already  accepted  the  position  before  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  met: 

(2)  Because  Mr.  Barrack  thotight  the 
Meese  home  was  a  good  buy.  his  efforts 
were  extended  toward  helping  his  friends 
rather  than  exclusively  the  Meeaes; 

(3)  Mr.  Barrack  disclosed  to  no  one  that 
he  had  been  Involved  in  the  sale  of  the 
Meese  house:  and 

(4)  Mr.  Meeae  took  no  action  to  secure  the 
appointment  for  Mr.  Barrack.  Rather  he 
merely  attended  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  after  both  the  offer  and  accept- 
ance of  the  position  had  been  made. 

6.  Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  the 
review  made  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Ms.  Feathers, 
a  letter  to  Senator  BIden,  a  letter  to  Senator 
Thurmond,  and  a  letter  to  Senators  Thur- 
mond and  BIden. 


If  you  have  any  further  questions  regard- 
ing this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

David  H.  BCaktim. 

INrector. 
Enclosures. 
VA.  Sbiati,  Comirmg  or  Oov- 
BumsRAi,  ArrAns.  SvicoiafiT- 

TD    OR    OVBUIORT    OF    OOVBaR- 


Waahington,  DC  February  11.  IMS. 
Davis  Maktir. 

Director,    Offlee    of    Oovemment    Sthiet, 
WoMhinifUtK  DC. 

DiAB  Ma.  Martir:  Thank  you  for  your 
answer  to  my  letter  of  January  28.  198S. 
However,  your  response  as  well  as  your  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  triggered  in  my  mind  questions 
which  I  request  that  you  answer  by  close  of 
business  Wednesday,  February  IS,  IMS. 

To  clarify  for  me  your  conduct  In  the 
review  of  the  Stein  Report  by  the  Office  of 
Oovemment  Ethics  (CtOE)  and  your  Inter- 
pretation of  Executive  Order  11222  and  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto,  please 
answer  the  following  questions. 

(1)  Tou  stated  that  the  OGE  was  finiabed 
on  January  14.  1985;  that  you  telephoned 
Fred  Fielding  on  January  10,  IMS:  that  you 
met  with  Edwin  Meese's  attorneys  on  Janu- 
ary 17  and  18.  IMS:  and  that  Lreonard  Gar- 
ment sent  you  his  final  memo  on  January 
22,  IMS.  Were  the  meetings  you  had  with 
your  staff,  referred  to  in  your  answer  Kf), 
where  you  "reached  a  conclusion  In  which 
(you)  all  concurred"  held  befrav  the  Field- 
ing phone  call  and  the  meetings  with  Mr. 
Meese's  attorneys,  intermittent  to  that,  or 
after  that?  Please  state  specifically  just 
when  you  arrived  at  the  conclusions  with 
your  staff  relative  to  your  oonvenations 
with  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Meese's  attor- 
neys. 

(2)  In  your  answer  3(e>  you  say  you  knew 
Mr.  Meese  was  aware  of  the  appearance 
problem,  because  you  had  met  with  his  at- 
torneys, and  you  didn't  do  anything  further, 
except  to  advise  Mr.  Fielding.  Did  you  call 
or  meet  with  Mr.  Fielding  after  receipt  of 
the  final  Garment  memo?  If  so.  what  was 
said  at  that  time? 

(3)  Please  provide  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
draft  memo  submitted  by  Mr.  Garment  to 
the  OGE. 

(4)  To  what  extent  did  the  Garment 
memo  affect  your  dedaon?  If  it  did  in  any 
way.  please  cite  those  parts  of  the  memo 
that  influenced  you. 

(5)  At  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
you  repeatedly  said  the  regulations  Imple- 
menting Executive  Order  11222  were  "aspl- 
ratlonal".  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  opin- 
ion? When  was  the  first  time  you  used  the 
word  "aspirational"  In  characterising  your 
Interpretation  of  the  conflict  of  interest  reg- 
ulations? If  such  use  is  contained  In  an  CX3E 
document,  please  enclose  a  copy  of  any  such 
document. 

(8)  The  regulations  concerning  conflict  of 
interest  speak  to  "appearance"  and  "actual 
result"  In  the  same  section,  using  the  words, 
"an  employee  shall  avoid  any  action  .  . 
with  respect  to  both  matters.  Yet.  you  seem 
to  treat  the  two  aspects  of  the  problem  dif- 
ferently. At  the  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ing you  said  (and  this  is  almost  an  exact 
quotation).  "If  there's  nothing  to  the  ap- 
pearance (that  is.  behind  the  appearance) 
then  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  there's  a 
violation."  Is  it  your  professional  opinion 
that  creating  an  appearance  of  a  conflict  of 
interest  does  does  not  violate  the  regula- 


tions? What  Is  your  basis  or  support  for  that 
Interpretation? 

(7)  In  the  letter  to  Senator  Thurmond  of 
January  28,  1985.  you  said,  "only  one  of  the 
allegations  rose  to  the  level  of  a  violation  of 
the  standards  of  conduct".  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Biden  on  that  same  day  you  did  not 
mention  this  conclusion.  And  in  a  letter  to 
both  Senators  Thurmond  and  BIden  on  Jan- 
uary 29.  1985.  you  said  there  was  an  appear- 
ance problem.  Is  there  a  difference  In  your 
mind  between  a  violation  of  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  an  appearance  problem?  If 
BO.  what  is  the  difference  and  which  is  accu- 
rate with  regard  to  OGE's  review  of  the 
Meese  matters? 

(8)  I  asked  you  In  my  earlier  letter,  for  the 
number  of  corrective  actions  taken  by  your 
office,  and  you  answered  that  you've  taken 
corrective  actions  to  resolve  many  conflict 
of  interest  problems.  Does  your  office  or  do 
the  DAEO's  keep  records  of  violations?  If 
so.  does  that  include  Issues  of  appearance? 
Please  provide  any  available  statistics  for 
the  past  three  years.  Does  your  office  or  do 
the  DAEO's  keep  records  of  corrective  ac- 
tions taken  or  sought  In  response  to  viola- 
tions? If  so.  please  provide  those  statistics 
for  the  past  three  years.  If  not.  please  pro- 
vide your  best  estimate  of  the  number  of 
such  corrective  actions  taken  within  the 
past  three  years. 

(9)  You  suted  In  your  answer  4(a)  to  me 
that  you  didn't  think  it  was  "proper"  to 
raise  your  staffs  findings  on  Mr.  Meese  or 
your  conclusions  or  contacts  with  the  White 
House  or  Mr.  Meese's  attorneys  with  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  In  the  letter  to  Sen- 
ators Thurmond  and  Biden  of  January  29, 
1985,  you  said.  "I  did  not  advise  you  of  the 
staff  working  paper  and  of  my  determina- 
tions, since  I  found  that  Mr.  Meese's  objec- 
tivity had  not  been  Impaired  in  the  McKean 
matter."  Yet.  in  your  answer,  to  questions 
by  our  Subcommittee  during  consideration 
of  your  nomination,  you  said,  "In  certain 
cases  when  the  nature  of  an  allegation  re- 
quires that  It  be  aired,  and  a  decision  made 
by  the  Office  of  Oovemment  Ethics  either 
clearing  an  official  of  any  conflict-of-inter- 
est or  stating  that  there  clearly  is  a  conflict- 
of-interest,  the  Office's  findings  should  be 
made  public. '  (May  12.  1983)  The  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  Report  on  the  re- 
authorization of  the  OGE  in  1983  on  the 
subject  of  issuing  public  statements  said, 
"The  C^ommlttee  strongly  believes  that  the 
OGE  should  retain  discretion  over  when  to 
issue  public  statemenU.  The  ability  to  issue 
a  public  report  in  an  Important  enforcement 
tool  that  can  be  particularly  valuable  In 
highly  visible  cases.  Such  public  statements 
not  only  resolve  the  controversy  surround- 
ing such  cases,  but  also  increase  public  con- 
fidence in  and  awareness  of  the  ethics  pro- 
gram by  indicating  that  an  independent 
entity  has  reviewed  the  matter  for  ethical 
violations."  (Page  18)  What  would  have 
been  Improper  about  having  raised  this 
matter  with  the  Judiciary  Committee?  Be 
specific. 

(10)  Relative  to  your  construction  of  the 
facU  In  the  McKean  and  Barrack  in- 
stances— 

(a)  You  answered  in  your  letter  to  me  that 
your  conclusion  regarding  Mr.  McKean  was 
based  on.  inUr  alia,  the  fact  that  "at  the 
time  the  loans  were  made,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  McKean  was  Interested  in, 
or  even  contemplated  receiving,  a  federal 
poslUon."  At  the  time  the  $20,000  loan  was 
made.  McKean's  nomination  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Personnel  Committee  and  the 
President  was  awaiting  Senate  confirma- 


tion. How.  then,  can  you  justify  your  above 
statement  ss  a  "fact"? 

(b)  You  say  In  your  answer  S(b)  that  "be- 
cause Mr.  Barrack  thought  the  Meese  home 
was  a  good  buy.  his  efforts  were  extended 
toward  helping  his  friends  rather  than  ex- 
clusively the  Meeses."  Would  Mr.  Barrack's 
Interest  In  helping  Mr.  ICeese  have  to  have 
been  "exclusive"  for  purposes  of  assessing 
any  violation  of  the  standards  of  conduct? 
And.  upon  what  do  you  base  your  flnding 
that  Mr.  Barrack  was  helping  Mr.  Meese  In 
order  to  "help  his  friaids'7  Did  you  Inter- 
view Mr.  Barrack?  Did  you  do  any  investiga- 
tion or  research  beyond  the  Stein  Report? 

(c)  Given  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meeae  had 
been  unable  to  sell  his  home  for  some  20 
months  and  Mr.  Barrack  sold  his  home 
within  two  weeks  of  being  asked  for  help, 
and  given  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barrack  sold 
Mr.  Meese's  house  without  a  commission, 
and  given  the  facU  I  dted  on  this  subject  in 
my  earlier  letter,  is  it  your  opinion  that  Mr. 
Barrack  did  not  provide  sonuething  of  value 
to  Mr.  Meese  outside  of  the  $83,000  loss  he 
later  took  on  the  transaction?  Is  your  find- 
ing that  there  was  no  ethical  violatkm  in- 
volving an  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est, here,  based  more  on  your  opinion  that 
Mr.  Barrack  did  little  or  nothing  of  value 
for  Mr.  Meese  or  upon  your  opinion  that 
Mr.  Barrack's  job  was  already  decided  upon 
without  the  approval  of  the  Peraumel  Com- 
mittee? What  is  the  ou>st  significant  factor 
in  your  decision  that  the  Barrack  matter  did 
not  create  an  appearance  problem  like  the 
McKean  matter? 

(d)  Is  your  conclusion  in  your  answer 
S(bX4)  that  Mr.  Meeae  merely  attended  the 
Personnel  Committee  meeting  "after  both 
the  offer  and  acceptance  of  the  positirai  bad 
been  made"  supported  by  the  Stein  Report? 
If  so,  where? 

Again.  I  request  that  you  answer  Uiese 
questions  by  the  close  of  business  Wednes- 
day. February  13th.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions concerning  the  letter,  please  contact 
Linda  Gustltus  of  my  staff  at  224-3682. 
Sincerely. 

CarlLbvir. 

Ofvici  op  GovaRMZRT  Ethics, 
Washington.  DC,  February  20, 198S. 
Hon.  Carl  Ixvir, 

Subcommittee  on  Overtight  of  Oovemment 
Management,    Committee    on    Oovem- 
ment Affair*.  IA&  Senate.  Washington. 
D.C 
Dxar  Skrator  iMmr.  This  is  in  reqxuise 
to  your  letter  of  February  11, 1985,  request- 
ing that  I  answer  certain  other  follow-up 
questions  pertaining  to  Mr.  Edwin  Meese 
ni's  nomination  to  be  Attorney  General 
which  arose  both  from  my  responses  to  pre- 
vious questions   and  frmn   my   testimony 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

With  regards  to  your  questions  In  the  ref- 
erenced particulars: 

1.  I  twice  spoke  with  White  House  Desig- 
nated Agency  Ethics  Official  (DAEO),  Fred 
Fielding.  The  first  conveiaation.  on  January 
16th,  was  to  inform  him  as  the  DAEO  of  the 
tentative  conclusions  reached  by  the  staff 
report— basically  that  the  Barrack  and 
McKean  matters  presented  possible  appear- 
ance problems.  The  gift  problem  aspect  of 
the  report  lud  been  dismissed  during  OGE 
meetings  and  discussions  preceding  this  Ini- 
tial phone  call.  Subsequent  meetings  and 
discussions  produced  a  conclusion  on  the 
Barrack  matter  before  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Meese's  attomeys  on  January  17.  The 
second  phone  call  to  Fred  Fielding  was 
placed  after  the  22nd  to  advise  him  that  the 


McKean  matter  stiU  presented  an  appear- 
ance problem. 

2.  Yes.  as  I  stated  above.  I  telephoned  Mr. 
Fielding  a  second  time,  after  receipt  of  Mr. 
Garment's  memo,  to  advise  him  that  the 
McKean  matter  still  presented  an  appear- 
ance problem.  I  advised  him  that  I  left  to 
his  discretion  as  DAEO  what  action,  if  any. 
would  be  taken. 

3. 1  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  draft  memo- 
randum. When  we  met  with  Mr.  Meese's 
lawyers,  we  reviewed  their  draft  memoran- 
dum, but  were  never  given  a  copy.  My  best 
recollection  is  that  what  we  reviewed  at  the 
meeting  with  Mr.  Meese's  lawyers  was  sul>- 
stantially  the  same  as  what  we  ultimately 
received. 

4.  Mr.  Garment's  memorandum  did  not  in- 
fluence my  decision,  or  the  conclusion  of 
our  staff  attorneys. 

5.  Upon  stmimHg  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics.  I  was 
confronted  with  a  series  of  issues  which  re- 
quired a  close  study  of  Executive  Order 
11222  and  Ita  implementing  regulations.  I 
concluded  that  the  Executive  Order  con- 
tained language  which  merged  both  discipli- 
nary and  aspirational  principles.  Certain 
provisions  of  the  Executive  Order,  such  as 
section  201(c).  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  clear  criteria  for  specific  disdpU- 
nary  actions.  Others,  however,  such  as  sec- 
tion 201(a),  are  more  defined  in  nature  and 
provide  a  clearer  basis  for  agency  action. 
Developing  case  law  in  the  area  seems  to 
support  this  conclusion.  For  example,  in 
CACI,  Inc.  V.  United  States,  appeal  no.  83- 
742  (Fed.  Cir..  Oct  28.  1983).  the  court  held 
that  a  Claims  Court  opinion  that  there  was 
both  the  opportunity  for  and  appearance  of 
impropriety  in  a  contracting  process  was  not 
an  adequate  or  proper  basis  for  enjoining 
the  award  of  a  contract.  The  Court  went  (m 
to  say  that  S  CJ'Jt  1 735.20U  (1M2)  merely 
provides  general  standards  to  guide  employ- 
ees ba  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It 
does  not  create  vedfic  and  precise  stand- 
ards, the  violaUon  of  which  would  justify 
enjoining  a  Department  from  awarding  a 
ocmtract. 

Notwithstanding  the  court's  findings  and 
the  confusion  generated  as  to  the  appropri- 
ate criteria  to  apply  for  determining  Execu- 
tive Order  violations,  we  have,  baaed  on 
longstanding  policy,  attempted  to  apply  ob- 
jective standards  in  each  instancr  where  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  a  determination  on 
an  appearance  issue:  we  do  this  by  looking 
behind  the  awcvance  to  determine  if  there 
Is  any  reality  to  the  appearance. 

I  have  referred  to  this  marriage  of  discipli- 
nary and  aq^irational  principles  within  the 
Executive  Order  and  its  provisions  for 
nearly  as  long  as  I  have  been  the  Director  of 
this  Office. 

6.  In  both  my  opening  statement  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  in  later  exchanges 
with  Individual  members  of  the  Committee  I 
made  it  clear  that  as  regards  an  appearance 
of  impropriety,  we  express  the  issue  in 
terms  of  an  "appearance  problem".  Thus, 
standard  office  procedure  has  always  been 
that  once  an  appearance  problem  surfaces, 
we  seek  to  determine  whether  there  is  any 
"substance  to  the  appearance".  If  there  is 
no  substance  to  the  appearance,  in  my  view, 
there  is  not  a  violation  of  the  standards  of 
conduct. 

7.  Yes.  subjective  appearance  problems 
are  frequent  throughout  the  federal  work 
force.  Without  some  exploration  of  the 
facts  surrounding  an  appearance  problem 
and  a  corresponding  effort  to  establish  an 
objective  basis  for  action  the  federal  govem- 
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ment  would  not  be  able  to  function.  If,  upon 
examination  of  an  appearance  problem,  we 
are  left  only  with  the  appearance,  then  we 
must  decide  what.  If  any,  action  may  be  nec- 
esMry  to  deal  with  the  appearance.  That  Is 
quite  different  from  a  clear,  mibatantial  and 
objective  violation. 

8.  This  Office  reviews  approximately  1.100 
public  financial  disclosure  statements  (SF 
278s)  per  year.  This  includes  new  entrants, 
incumbents,  and  departures  from  govern- 
ment service. 

Calendar  year  IMl  is  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  compiled  specific  data  with 
regards  to  corrective  action  directed  by 
OOE.  In  that  year.  018  new  entrant  reports 
were  reviewed.  Of  those,  354  required  at 
least  one  corrective  action,  which  included 
resignation,  recusal,  divestiture,  establish- 
ment of  a  blind  trust,  waiver,  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  others.  We  have  not  kept  records 
or  any  studies  of  appearance  problems. 

9. 1  did  not  feel  that  the  existence  or  sub- 
stance of  the  OOE  staff  working  paper  was 
properly  a  "public"  document.  I  do  continue 
to  feel  that  the  OOE  can  and  should  make 
public  statements  in  individual  cases  when 
necessary  to  explain  Its  position  or  decision. 
However,  ss  the  Senate  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  Report  on  the  subject  said. 
.  .  OOE  should  retain  discretion  over 
when  to  issue  public  statements."  Further- 
more, a  public  statement  should  be  of  a  de- 
scriptive and  expository  nattuw  on  the  Of- 
fice's position  or  decision,  and  should  ex- 
plain the  reasons  behind  the  results.  Under 
no  circumstances  would  a  public  statement 
be  the  release  of  individual  staffs  thought 
on  a  matter  which  amounted  to  being  only 
one  factor  in  the  Office's  decision-making 
process.  Once  I  had  dealt  with  the  appear- 
ance problem  involved  in  the  McKean  loan 
arrangement  properly  within  the  executive 
branch,  I  did  not  feel  it  was  proper  to  raise 
it  before  the  Committee.  For  Instaixx.  had  I 
directed  the  analysis  to  be  made  back  in  No- 
vember and  had  the  results  been  the  same 
and  handled  within  the  executive  branch,  I 
would  not  then  have  raised  the  matter  in 
the  certification  letter  of  January  34. 

lO.(a)  I  will  clarify  that  answer  as  follows: 
at  the  time  of  the  original  $40,000  there  was 
no  evidence  that  Mr.  McKean  was  interest- 
ed in  or  even  contemplated  receiving  a  fed- 
eral appointment. 

lO.(b)  No,  only  one  factor.  You  have  mis- 
construed my  answer  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's motive.  His  motives,  based  on  the 
Stein  report,  are  that  he  thought  the  pur- 
chase was  a  good  deal,  that  he  wanted  to 
assist  his  friend  Elklns  in  a  business  fashion, 
and  that  he  often  invited  his  friend  Howard 
into  good  business  deals.  His  primary  motive 
was  to  help  his  friends  by  bringing  them 
into  a  good  business  venture. 

lO.(c)  In  my  opinion,  there  was  an  Insuffi- 
cent  causal  connection  between  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's actions  and  his  appointment  to  a  fed- 
eral Job.  Prior  personal  dealings  do  not  for- 
ever bar  other  Involvement.  Mr.  Barracks 
was  recnilted  for  a  federal  position  at  Inte- 
rior. He  apparently  did  well  there  because 
he  was  supported  for  promotion  from  his 
agency  to  a  higher  position  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Over  seven  months  had 
lapsed  since  Mr.  Barrack  was  Involved  In  the 
sale  of  the  Meese  home  and  the  Executive 
Committee  meeting;  and  the  position  at 
Commerce  had  been  offered  and  accepted 
before  the  Executive  Committee  met.  Mr. 
Meese  took  no  action  at  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting. 

I  based  my  conclusions  In  the  Barrack 
matter  on  all  the  facts  and  circumstances. 


lO.(d)  Yes.  at  p.  221. 
Sincerely, 

Davio  H.  Mastiii,  JHnetor. 

VA.  SXHATB, 

Wathington.  DC,  March  S,  1M4. 
Mr.  Edwim  Manx  lU. 
OoKKSellor  to  the  President, 
The  White  Houte.  Waahington,  DC. 

Dbu  Mx.  Uemmk  On  March  7. 1984.  Sena- 
tor Thurmond.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  forwarded  to  you  on  my 
behalf  two  questions  retarding  the  allega- 
tions that  President  Carter's  papers  ended 
up  in  the  Reagan  campaign  The  questions 
and  your  responses  are  attached.  Tour  an- 
swers to  my  questions  were  unresponsive, 
and  so  I  am  now  writing  to  request  that  you 
directly  and  spedflcally  respond  to  those 
portions  of  the  questions  that  were  not  ad- 
dressed In  your  responses. 

Specifically.  I  asked  for  the  substance  and 
dates  of  all  conversations  you  had  with 
James  Baker  or  BUI  Casey  relative  to  the 
Carter  papers.  You  answered  relative  to  Mr. 
Casey  but,  relative  to  Mr.  Baker,  simply  said 
that  you  had  had  "very  general  conversa- 
tions with  James  A.  Baker,  m.  concerning 
this  subject."  I  asked  for  the  substance  and 
you  responded  with  a  characterisation 
rather  than  substance. 

I  also  asked  for  any  personal  knowledge 
that  you  had  relative  to  the  Carter  papers 
"being  physically  available  to  the  Reagan 
campaign."  Instead  of  answering  the  ques- 
tion, you  said  that  you  knew  of  no  effort  by 
the  presidential  campaign  to  obtain  the 
papers.  Again,  your  answers  vere  unrespon- 
sive. I  did  not  ask  whether  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign made  an  effort  to  obtain  them,  but 
about  your  personal  knowledge  relative  to 
their  being  physically  available  to  the 
Reagan  campaign 

I  would  request  that  you  promptly  re- 
spond to  my  questions  specifically  and  In 
full. 

Sincerely. 

CASLl^vni. 

XJJB.  SSRATS, 

Wiuhiriffton,  DC,  December  21, 1M4. 
Mr.  Edwik  Manx  m. 
Ootinsellor  to  the  Prnident, 
The  White  Houae,  Wa^ington,  DC. 

Deax  Ma.  Mxisc  I  would  appreciate  your 
notifying  me  by  letter  whether  you  remem- 
ber seeing  the  foUowlnc  attached  docu- 
ments during  the  1980  Presidential  Cam- 
paign: 

Memorandum  from  Bob  Oarrtck  to  Ed 
Meese.  dated  September  12, 1980; 

Memorandum  from  Bob  Oarriek  to  Ed 
Meese.  dated  September  4, 1980: 

Memorandum  from  Bob  Gray  to  BOl  Tlm- 
mons,  dated  October  21. 1980: 

Memorandtmi  from  Wayne  Vails  to  Jlra 
Baker,  dated  October  21,  I960: 

Memorandum  from  Thelma  Duggln  to  Art 
Teele.  dated  October  17, 1980: 

Memorandum  from  Dick  Allen  to  Gover- 
nor Reacan.  Bill  Casey,  Ed  Meese  and  Dick 
Wirthlln.  dated  October  16, 1980: 

Memorandum  from  Max  Hugel  to  Ed 
Meese,  dated  August  11, 1980: 

Memorandum  from  Dan  Jones  to  Bob 
Oray,  BUI  Casey  and  Ed  Meese,  dated  Octo- 
ber 27, 1980. 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  written  re- 
sponse to  the  following  question:  Did  you 
during  the  1980  Presidential  Campaign  be- 
lieve, or  have  any  knowledge,  that  copies  of 
non-public  documents  from  the  White 
House  or  the  Carter  Campaign  were  phys- 
ically available  to.  or  in  the  possession  of. 


the  Reagan  Campaign?  (When  I  asked  you  a 
similar  question  before,  you  responded  that 
you  knew  of  no  effort  by  the  1980  Reagan 
Campaign  to  obtain  such  materials.  That 
was  a  non-responstve  answer,  since  I  was 
asking  about  your  knowledge  or  belief  rela- 
tive to  the  physical  presence  of  those  docu- 
ments in  the  Reagan  Campaign  and  not  rel- 
ative to  any  effort  to  obtain  that  physical 
presence.) 

Finally,  I  would  appreciate  your  written 
response  to  the  following  question:  During 
the  1980  Prestdential  Campaign  were  you 
aware  of,  or  did  you  believe  that,  a  source 
(or  sources)  inside  the  White  House  and/or 
the  Carter  Campaign  was  providing  non- 
public Information  to  the  Reagan  Cam- 
paign? 

A  letter  to  me  responding  to  these  ques- 
tions by  (me  week  before  your  confirmation 
hearing  would  be  most  appreciated.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely. 

CAaLliivm. 

Thx  Whitx  HonsB, 
Waahington.  DC,  Janwam  iS.  IMS. 
Hon.  Caxl  Lcvn, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wiuhington,  DC. 

Dbax  Sbiatoi  Xjenw.  In  response  to  the 
questions  set  forth  In  your  21  December 
1984  letter.  I  do  not  remember  seeing, 
during  the  1980  Presidential  campaign,  the 
documents  described  In  jrcnir  letter. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  during  the 
1980  Presidential  campaign  I  did  not  believe 
or  have  any  knowledge  that  copies  of  non- 
public documents  that  had  been  Improperly 
obtained  from  the  White  House  or  the 
Carter  campaign  were  physically  available 
to  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign; nor  was  I  aware  of  nor  did  I  believe 
that  a  source  (or  sources)  Inside  the  White 
House  and/or  the  Carter  campaign  was  Im- 
properly providing  non-public  Information 
to  the  Reagan  campaign. 
Sincerely. 

Edwih  Mxnx  ni. 
OotciueUor  to  the  President 

Thx  Aans  Omovr,  Ln., 

September  5,  J»i4. 
Office  of  the  Independent  Counsel, 
e/o  Jacob  A.  Stein,  Eaguire, 
Waahington,  DC 

Daaa  Ma.  Snmf:  Yesterday.  I  met  with 
two  mmbers  of  your  staff.  Messrs.  Pauli- 
sick  and  Bensfleld.  The  purpose  of  my  visit 
was  threefold: 

to  inquire  about  the  parameters  of  your 
investigation  of  Mr.  Meese's  affairs. 

to  inform  your  office  of  an  experience  I 
had  while  worklitg  in  the  Reagan  campaign 
In  October  1980.  which  I  believe  to  be  perti- 
nent to  your  investigation.  My  enclosed  affi- 
davit covers  this  matter. 

to  Inform  you  that  Ms.  Barbara  Honegger. 
a  former  coUeague  of  mine  In  the  Reagan 
raiwpatyn  has  information  which  we  both 
believe  Is  pertinent  to  the  investigation. 

Let  me  state  clearly  that  I  wtah  to  fadll- 
tate  your  investigation  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Office  of  the  Independent  Counsel 
in  whatever  way  I  can.  Moreover.  BCs.  Hon- 
egger Is  equally  as  willing  to  cooperate  with 
your  office  and  intends  to  write  you  to  this 
effect  In  the  next  few  days. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MiCHSL  F.  Smttr. 

PrtaidenL 

Enclosure:  my  affidavit. 


AmoAviT  or  mcHXL  r.  smtth 


Mr.  Smith,  being  duly  sworn  on  oath,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia, 
deposes  and  says  the  following: 

1.  "My  full  name  U  Michel  Frans  Smith.  I 
am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having 
been  bom  of  American  parents  in  Amster- 
dam. The  Netherlands,  on  March  23.  1925. 1 
have  been  a  resident  of  Virginia  since  1952. 
and  I  currently  reside  at  6305  North  36th 
Street.  Arlington.  Virginia  22213.  I  am  re- 
tired from  Federal  Service,  with  a  total  of 
more  than  30  years  of  service,  both  here  and 
overseas— from  1048  to  1966  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer, 
and  from  1966  to  1979  In  the  Domestic  and 
International  Business  Administration  (now 
International  Trade  Administration)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

2.  "From  December  1979  until  June  1980, 1 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  Oeorge  Bush  presidential  primary  cam- 
paign in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  where  I  was  a 
professional  member  of  the  research  staff 
headed  by  Stefan  Halper.  From  August 
until  the  election  in  November  1980, 1  was  a 
paid  (salary  tl.500  per  month)  staff  member 
of  the  Reagan-Bush  Committee  (RBC), 
headquartered  in  Arlington.  Virginia. 

3.  "Spedflcally.  I  served  the  RBC  as  one 
of  four  senior  watch  officers  (or  team  cap- 
tains), responsible  for  maiming  the  Oper- 
ations Center  (OpCenter)  on  a  round-the- 
clock  basis  throughout  the  1980  presidential 
campaign.  During  August  of  1980  I  assem- 
bled a  group  of  volunteers  as  members  of 
my  watch  team.  There  were  four  teams,  des- 
ignated with  the  letters.  A.  B.  C.  and  D. 
Mine  was  the  "B  Team."  These  teams 
served  regular  eight-hour  shifts  on  a  rotat- 
ing basis.  It  was  our  reqwnsibllity  to  facili- 
tate the  speedy  transmission  of  information, 
both  written  and  oral,  between  campaign 
headquarters  and  the  Reagan  and  Bush  air- 
planes: we  also  monitored  the  news  media 
and  prepared  dally  news  summaries  for  the 
caiuUdates  and  the  senior  staff. 

4.  "During  my  service  in  the  OpCenter.  I 
had  almost  daily  contact  with  certain  senior 
RBC  officials,  including  Mr.  Ed  Orey  and 
BCr.  Robert  Oarrick  (or  Admiral  Garrick.  ss 
he  was  called).  To  the  extent  they  were  at 
headquarters  in  Arlington.  Virginia.  I  also 
had  frequent  contact  with  other  senior  offi- 
cials, including  Mr.  James  Baker.  Dr.  Martin 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  James  Brady.  There  was 
no  clear  delineation  of  lines  of  authority  In 
the  RBC.  but  as  a  team  captain,  my  Immedi- 
ate supervisor  was  Mr.  Halper  under  whcmi 
I  had  served  In  the  Oeorge  Bush  campaign 
earlier  in  the  year  (see  para.  2  above).  Mr. 
Halper  claimed  that  he  reported  directly  to 
Mr.  Edwin  Meese.  although  Admiral  Oar- 
rick disputed  this  claim. 

5.  "Rather  late  in  the  evening  of  October 
27.  1980,  while  I  was  on  watch  at  the  Op- 
Center. Mr.  John  Lenczowski,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  Representative  Courter  (Repub- 
lican of  New  Jersey),  came  to  me  with  some 
poUtically  sensitive  information  concerning 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
(RFE/RL).  two  UA-Oovemment-supported 
sUtlons  broadcasting  to  'Iron  Curtain'  coun- 
tries. Because  I  felt  the  Information  to  be  of 
immediate  interest  to  those  persons  respon- 
sible for  preparing  Mr.  Reagan  for  the  big 
Reagan-Carter  debate  scheduled  the  very 
next  evening.  I  asked  Mr.  Lenczowski  to 
submit  the  information  he  had  In  written 
form  by  9:30  A.M.  the  next  morning. 

6.  "The  Issue  of  the  funding  of  RFE/RL 
was  a  matter  I  had  been  interested  In  ever 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Bush  campaign. 
My  efforts  In  this  regard  were  undertaken 


by  me  on  my  own  Initiative;  they  were  out- 
side of  my  responsibilities  as  a  team  captain 
In  the  RBC  Operations  Center.  My  supervi- 
sor. Mr.  Halper.  was  vaguely  aware  of  my 
project,  and.  whUe  he  gave  me  no  particular 
encouragement,  he  never  Interfered  with 
my  efforts  to  interest  other  senior  campaign 
officials  in  the  matter. 

7.  "Mr  Lenczowski.  anjarently,  was  as  in- 
terested as  I  in  making  the  RFE/RL  contro- 
versy an  issue  in  the  campaign  We  were 
both  convinced  that  President  Carter  was 
viilnerable  on  this  matter,  and  I  had  long 
felt  that  taking  a  strong  position  In  favor  of 
additional  funding  for  RFE/RL  would  mean 
significant  numbers  of  additional  votes  for 
Mr.  Reagan  among  Eastern  European 
ethnic  communities  in  Illinois  and  other  key 
sUtes.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Lenczowski  and  I  would  eventually 
meet,  although  I  cannot  recall  who  ar- 
ranged the  Introduction  some  two  or  three 
weeks  prior  to  the  Reagan-Carter  debate. 

8.  "Mr  Lenczowski  ment  the  next  few 
hours  drafting  as  concise  a  paper  as  he 
could,  comprising  the  key  elements  of  the 
information  he  had  conveyed  to  me  orally. 
About  9-.30  AM.  on  October  28,  1960.  as  I 
had  asked  him  to  do,  Mr.  LencKtwsU 
banded  me  a  hand-written  memorandum 
(the  Lencaowskl  report)  on  the  subject  of 
the  radio  sUtlons  and  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding them. 

9.  "I  immediately  prepared  a  brief  cover- 
ing memorandum  to  Mr.  Brady,  attaching 
the  Lenczowski  report.  In  this  instance  I 
used  the  'back-channel'  (through  Mr. 
Brady)  because  of  standing  instructions, 
conveyed  oimlly  to  all  team  captains  late  In 
the  '^mpaigti  regarding  partlculariy  sensi- 
tive information  reodved  by  the  OpCenter. 
Both  the  Lencaowskl  report  and  my  cover- 
ing memorandum  to  Mr.  Brady  (see  Exhlb- 
lU  A  and  B)  were  found  among  Mr.  Meese's 
/^nr.p»igti  files  by  the  Albosta  Committee, 
and  both  were  made  exhibits  in  the  Hnal 
committee  report. 

10.  "I  believe,  but  I  cannot  be  certain,  that 
I  laid  the  package  (the  Lenczowski  report 
with  my  covering  memmandum)  on  Mr. 
Brady's  desk  and  requested  his  secretary  to 
make  certain  that  Mr.  Brady  looked  at  my 
memorandum  as  soon  as  be  arrived  in  the 
office  that  morning.  As  I  recall.  I  did  not 
inform  Mr.  Halper  of  these  actions  on  my 
part.  In  any  event,  my  next  clear  recollec- 
tion is  that  Admiral  Oarrick  came  to  me 
with  the  package  in  hand,  said  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Mr.  Meese's  office  directly 
above  the  OpCenter.  and  Instructed  me  to 
'stand  by.'  I  had  been  waiting  not  more  than 
IS  minutes  when  Mr.  Meese's  secretary 
called  me  on  the  telephone  asking  me  to 
come  upstairs.  I  did  so  and  was  ushered 
promptly  into  Mr.  Meese's  office. 

11.  "As  I  walked  in  I  saw  Mr.  Meese  sitting 
at  his  desk  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
(facing  the  door)  and  Admiral  Oarrick  sit- 
ting in  a  chair  next  to  a  window  (to  Mr. 
Meese's  left).  There  were  no  others  present 
in  the  room.  Mr.  Meese  asked  me  a  few 
questions  about  who  Mr.  LencKiwskl  was, 
how  I  had  met  him.  how  reliable  I  thought 
he  was.  etc  Mr.  Meese  then  turned  to  Admi- 
ral Garrick.  Indicating  that  he  thought  the 
information  was  "hot'  and  that  he  should 
take  it  with  him  that  morning  to  Wexford 
(the  Warner  esUte  near  Mlddleburg.  Virgin- 
la.  where  the  debate  preparations  were  al- 
ready under  way). 

12.  ""Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Meese  dis- 
missed me.  I  had  been  In  the  room  at  most 
five  or  six  minutes.  Admiral  Oarrick  re- 
mained to  confer  with  Mr.  Meese  on  other 


pressing  matters.  I*ter  that  morning,  as  I 
headed  for  home,  I  was  exhausted  yet  ex- 
hilarated by  the  thought  that  evente  that 
morning  had  more  than  Justified  the  many 
hours  I  had  spent  researching  the  RFE/RL 
funding  omtroversy. 

13.  "'Much  later.  In  early  1981.  I  learned 
that  BIr.  Lenczowski  had  been  appointed 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Undersecretary  of 
State,  Lawrence  Eagleburger.  As  such  he 
was  probably  privy  to  much  that  went  on  in 
the  National  Security  Council  (NSC).  About 
two  years  ago,  at  a  party  In  my  home  to 
which  Mr.  Lenczowski  was  Invited,  he  took 
me  aside  and  told  me  that  our  Joint  efforts 
during  the  1960  presidential  campaign  had 
"paid  off.'  I  recaU  his  Indicating  to  me  that 
the  NSC  at  long  last  was  going  to  take  up 
the  quertion  of  more  generous  funding  of 
the  radio  stations.  Obviously.  Mr.  Lenc- 
zowski had  never  lost  interest  In  the  RFE/ 
RL  controversy,  and  he  took  pride  In  what- 
ever contribution  he  may  have  made  to  a  fa- 
vorable outcome. 

14.  "When  the  controversy  about  "Debate- 
gate'  erupted.  I  tried  to  recall  any  pertinent 
facts  that  might  have  shed  light  on  the  con- 
troversy, but  I  could  not.  About  midway  into 
the  Albosta  Committee  inquiry.  I  spmt  an 
afternoon  on  Capitol  HOI  being  interviewed 
by  two  Investigators  from  the  Committee. 
The  interview  was  friendly,  it  dealt  mostly 
in  general  terms  with  my  role  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  I  was  never  asked  to  make  a 
statement  under  oath.  The  AlbosU  coounlt- 
tee  investigators  asked  me  whether  Mr. 
Lenczowski  had  ever  supplied  me  with  Infor- 
mation related  to  the  RRE/RL  controversy, 
and  I  acknowledged  that  he  had.  But  never 
once  did  they  show  me  the  October  28 
memorandum  or  Mr.  Lenczowsld's  report, 
nor  did  they  ask  me  what  I  had  done  with 
the  information.  The  two  documents  bad 
completely  slipped  my  mind,  and  it  was  only 
two  weeks  ago.  when  I  was  leafing  through 
a  copy  of  the  final  Committee  report  and 
saw  the  facsimiles  of  the  two  documents, 
that  my  monory  was  sufficiently  Jogged  for 
me  to  recall  the  October  1980  events  de- 
scribed above.  The  Albosta  Committee  in- 
vestigators never  called  me  back  or  contact- 
ed me  after  my  initial  interview." 

15.  "The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigaticni 
(FBI)  has  never  questioned  me  as  to  any 
recollections  I  mii^t  have  had  pertinent  to 
their  "Debategate'  investigation,  even 
though  I  resided  In  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
area  and  could  easily  have  dropped  by  to 
answer  any  questions  they  mlgbt  have 
wanted  to  ask  me." 

And  further  deponent  salth  not. 

Michel  F.  Smith. 


REAOAH-BUSH  COMMITTIB 
MEMORAirDUIf  TO  jm  BBADT 

This  is  a  paper  prepared  for  Gov.  Rea- 
gan's information  iHlor  to  the  debate.  It  was 
done  by  John  Lenczowski  Legislative  Asst 
to  Cong.  Courter  (R-NJ).  He  apparently  has 
access  to  the  VGA  and  RFE/RL  briefing 
paper  prepared  for  Pres.  Carter  for  the 
debate  tonight 

Lenczowski.  who  is  very  knowledgeable 
about  the  radio  stations,  points  out  there 
are  a  number  of  distortions  In  that  paper, 
and  he  has  concentrated  here  on  rebutting 
those  distortions. 

WhUe  the  paper  (done  In  a  great  hurry  at 
midnight  last  night)  verifies  much  of  what 
we  had  in  our  bacliground  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  succinct  and  very  much  to  the 
point  I  think  it  should  go  Immediately  to 
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Wexford  for  the  attention  of  whoever  ia 
handllnc  the  foreisn  affairs  briefings  for 
the  Governor. 

M.F.  Smith. 
Senior  Watch  Officer. 
Source:  "Unauthorized  Transfers  of  Non- 
public Information  During  the  1980  Presi- 
dential Election,"  Report  Prepared  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  &  Civil  Service. 
House  of  Representatives.  May  17,  1984 
(Part  2,  pace  1372). 

Exhibit  B 

"Carter  requested  a  briefinc  on  Voice  of 
America  8t  Radio  Free  Europe  &  Radio  Lib- 
erty for  the  debate.  The  briefinc  paper 
whose  information  Carter  will  use  has  nu- 
merous distractions. 

Carter  will  say  that  there  has  been  a  real 
Increase  in  VOA  spendinc. 

In  fact— VOA  budcet  Is  stable  in  real 
terms. 

VOA  has  had  no  increase  in  staff. 

4  South  Asia  transmitters  have  lieen  de- 
layed by  slow  action  of  the  State  Dept. 

Technical  modernization  has  not  been 
funded. 

VOA  runs  on  1940's  4k  19S0's  technology. 

VOA  is  barely  audible  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

Nothinc  was  done  about  Soviet  Jammlnc 
of  VOA. 

Many  transmitters  are  obsolete. 

Carter  will  say  that  RFE-RL  have  doubled 
their  transmlttlnc  power. 

In  fact— even  this  Increase  is  not  enouch 
to  reach  target  audience. 

This  increase  cannot  overcome  Soviet  Jam- 
ming. 

RL  has  lost  half  its  audience  in  recent 
years. 

Transmitters  cannot  reach  east  of  Urals 
and  cannot  reach  Moslem  population  of 
Central  Asia. 

Carter  will  say  that  fundlnc  for  RFE-RL 
increased  from  $57  million  to  $104  million 
under  his  administration. 

In  fact— $104  million  is  a  budcet  request 
not  an  actual  outlay. 

These  budcet  increases  compensate  only 
currency  devaluation  of  the  doUar  vis-a-vis 
the  Mark  (the  currency  used  by  RFE  in 
Europe)  but  they  do  not  compensate  for  In- 
flation. 

RFE-RL  have  had  blc  deficits  each  year. 

These  Radios  had  to  cut  staff  (161  people) 
since  197— 

These  Radios  had  to  cut  operations  and 
maintenance  by.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  money  to  pay  for  palntlnc 
transmitters  when  covered  with  nut  and 
salt  and  therefore  lose  power. 

OMB  and  State  Dept.  have  blocked  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  which  would  make 
possible  broadcasts  to  Crete. 

iirmuiATioRAL  BROADCAsmo  Duania  thx 

CABTni  ADMIlflSTHATIOIf 

Voice  of  America 

During  the  Carter  Administration,  the 
Voice  of  America  (VOA)  has  increased  the 
number  of  hours  of  broadcasting  and  the 
lancuaces  broadcast  and  becun  the  first  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  of  tranamlttinc 
facilities  In  many  years.  This  expansion  and 
improvement  was  made  possible  because  the 
Carter  Administration  has  made  additional 
resources,  in  real  terms,  available  to  the 
VOA. 

The  1961  Administration  request  for  oper- 
ating expenses  of  VOA  is  $96  mlUion.  This 
compares  with  $65  million  made  available  to 
VOA  in  1977.  In  constant  1969  dollars,  the 


VOA  operations  were  $3S.7  mUllon  in  1969 
and  remained  essentially  at  that  level 
through  1977  ($36.5  mllUon)  and  wUl  be 
$38.2  mlUion  in  1981.  Thus,  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration has  provided  real  term  in- 
creases after  eight  years  of  level  funding. 

No  new  construction  of  VOA  faculties  was 
undertaken  durinc  the  196^1977  period.  In 
1977.  the  Carter  Administration  began  a 
major  constnictlon  program  to  upgrade 
VOA  transmlttlnc  capabilities.  Three  large 
projects  and  a  smaller  one  were  planned  to 
improve  the  VOA  reception  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union.  Africa  and  Asia. 
Appropriations  totalling  $36  million  were  re- 
quested and  obtained  to  expand  transmitter 
facillUes  In  the  United  Kingdom.  Uberta. 
the  Philippines  and  Botswana.  The  United 
Kingdom  facility  will  be  in  operation  In 
early  1981  as  will  the  new  AM  station  In 
Botswana,  the  first  new  VOA  AM  fadUtjr  in 
twelve  years.  Furthermore,  satellite  links 
have  been  added  and  the  master  control 
system  modernized  to  Improve  VOA  quality 
and  reliability. 

In  1969,  the  VOA  was  broad  •  Mat  p>  total 
of  938  hours  per  week  In  36  languages.  By 
1977  the  broadcast  hours  were  down  to  796 
hours  In  37  languages.  In  1981.  the  VOA  wUl 
broadcast  a  total  of  903  hours  per  week  in 
41  languages  with  Perisan.  Dari.  Azeri,  Am- 
baric  being  the  languages  added. 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  a  pri- 
vate non-profit  corporation  relies  almost  en- 
tirely upon  U.S.  Oovemment  contributions 
to  broadcast  In  21  languages  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration has  increased  funding,  through 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
from  $57  mUlion  In  1977  to  $104  million  In 
1981.  Funds  have  been  provided  to  RFE/RL 
for  a  major  Increase  in  its  transmitting 
power.  By  1982,  RFE/RL  will  have  twice  the 
transmitting  power  it  did  when  President 
Carter  came  into  office.  This  will  mean  a 
much  stronger  signal  for  its  many  listeners 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
where  Jamming  often  makes  listening  diffi- 
cult. 

The  Charter  Administration  has  also  sup- 
ported administrative  reforms  which  have 
permitted  RFE/RL  to  reduce  several  hun- 
dred duplicative  administrative  positions. 

Carter  AdminUtration  AceompU^mentt 

In  March  1977  the  Carter  Administration 
announced  approval  of  a  mAjor  transmitter- 
building  program  for  both  radio  networks: 
26  in  all.  11  for  RFE/RL  and  17  for  VOA.  Of 
these  34  were  undertaken  and  the  first  will 
come  into  operation  before  the  end  of  IMO. 
South  Asian  transmlttera  for  VOA  (4  from 
Sri  lAnka)  were  delayed  because  of  diplo- 
matic problems  and  negotiation  for  these 
are  only  now  nearing  oompletton. 

No  other  significant  new  Initiatives  have 
been  taken  in  the  radio  field  by  the  Carter 
Administration.  Programs  for  technical 
modemliatlon  and  programing  expansion 
have  been  developed  by  both  VOA  and 
RFE/RL  but  have  not  been  funded.  In  re- 
qwnse  to  the  crises  In  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan, adjustments  in  language  priorities 
were  made.  Broadcasts  In  Penlan.  which 
had  been  terminated  In  1968.  were  reintro- 
duced In  April  1979;  braadcasU  in  Dari 
(Afghan  Persian)  were  started  on  Septem- 
ber 28. 1980. 

Though  there  has  been  a  slight  new  in- 
crease In  programing  hours  In  both  VOA 
and  RFE/FL  no  significant  Increases  In  pro- 
crammlnc  time  have  been  possible  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  A  program  for  expansion  of 


broadcasting  in  Muslim  language,  both  to 
the  Middle  East  and  the  USSR,  approved  by 
the  President  In  December  1979.  has  for  the 
most  part  not  been  Implemented  becaiise  of 
lack  of  funding  by  OBdB. 

Budgets  for  the  two  radio  networks  for 
the  past  five  years  have  been  as  follows: 
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These  figures  are  essentially  level  in  terms 
of  real  expenditure  because  the  DM  (major 
RnB/RL  currency)  has  gone  from  $1-2.68  In 
1977  to  $1-1.74  today  and  much  of  the 
budget  increase  has  merely  compensated  for 
loes  of  value  of  the  dollar.  Inflation  has  af- 
fected both  budgets  in  other  ways  as  well. 
There  has  been  a  net  decline  In  personnel  In 
RFC/RL  during  this  period  and  no  Increase 
In  VOA. 

Source:  "Unauthorized  Transfers  of  Non- 
public Information  During  the  1980  Presi- 
dential Election."  Report  .Prepared  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  tt  Civil  Service. 
House  of  Representatives.  May  17.  1984 
(Part  X  pages  1374  through  1377). 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  jrleld 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  Is 
recognised. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sus- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUI  caU  the  roU.      , 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  VLt.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  pnKseed  to  vote  on  the 
Meese  nomination  unless  there  are 
other  speakers. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield?  I  do  have  available 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  couple 
of  more  speeches.  I  do  have  comments 
that  I  would  like  to  make  on  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  speak,  he  has  the 
right  to  speak.  We  are  ready  to  vote 
whenever  he  finishes  speaking.  We 
hope  there  will  not  be  undue  delay. 
We  have  been  on  this  nomination  now 
for  a  number  of  days.  We  have  been  at 
it  for  more  than  a  year,  and  we  think 
the  people  are  entitled  to  a  vote  on  it. 
They  can  vote  one  way  or  vote  the 
other  way.  But  we  think  the  President 
is  entitled  to  a  vote,  Mr.  Meese  is  enti- 


tled to  a  vote,  and  we  think  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  are  entitled  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  is  enti- 
tled to  see  this  question  come  to  vote. 
But  I  also  say  that  the  farmers  of 
America— 280  of  whom  are  going  out 
of  business  today,  and  280  of  whom 
are  going  out  of  business  tomorrow, 
the  next  day,  and  the  next  day— are 
also  entitled  to  be  heard.  They  are 
also  entitled  to  have  their  Govern- 
ment do  something  to  answer  their 
plight. 

Again,  as  I  have  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again,  BSr.  Meese  still  gets 
his  paycheck.  He  is  not  going  broke. 
He  still  has  a  job.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment continues  to  operate.  This  is  not 
true  for  many  of  my  farmers.  It  is  not 
even  true  for  some  of  my  banks  in 
Iowa.  We  had  another  bank  go  under 
the  other  day,  the  third  one  since  the 
first  of  this  year.  And,  if  we  do  not 
take  action,  more  and  more  farmers 
and  banks  are  going  to  go  under.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Meese  will  continue 
to  receive  his  paycheck,  ride  around  in 
a  limousine,  enjoy  his  nice  meals, 
clothes,  and  all  that  goes  with  his  cur- 
rent position.  At  the  same  time,  many 
farmers  In  my  home  State  and  other 
States,  tomorrow,  will  not  know  where 
their  next  dollar  is  coming  from.  That 
is  why  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
do  two  things.  One,  we  must  fully 
debate  and  discuss  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion because  the  position  of  Attorney 
General  is  one  of  extreme  importance 
to  this  country.  I  i>elieve  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  fully  public  record  made 
on  Mr.  Meese,  his  background,  his  atti- 
tude, and  whether  or  not  he  is  really 
qualified  to  l>e  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  not  certain 
that  his  record  has  been  fully  present- 
ed And  that  is  why  those  of  us  who 
are  here  are  committed  to  speaking 
our  feelings  clearly,  without  reserva- 
tion on  this  nomination,  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  am  certain  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
will  vote  for  Mr.  Meese.  I  have  already 
made  it  known  that  I  will  not.  But  I 
stiU  believe  that  everyone  ought  to  be 
heard,  to  the  full  extent  and  with  the 
privilege  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  on 
this  nomination. 

I  also  feel  that  we  have  another  re- 
sponsibility; that  is,  to  let  the  people 
of  this  country  know  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  this  distin- 
guished body,  and  we  as  public  serv- 
ants are  here  to  conduct  the  Nation's 
business.  To  take  up  that  business 
which  is  most  pressing  in  our  society 
and  right  now,  it  is  not  the  nomination 
of  Ed  Meese.  Not  by  a  long  shot,  is  this 


nomination  the  most  pressing  business 
of  our  society.  Bfr.  Meese  has  waited, 
someone  said  the  other  day.  for  a  year. 
Well,  he  can  wait  another  couple 
weeks.  He  can  wait  another  month.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  can  wait  10 
years.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  most 
important  and  pressing  business  ought 
to  be  to  enact  legislation  or  at  least  to 
get  a  commitment  fnHn  this  adminis- 
tration to  do  something  about  the  tre- 
mendous credit  needs  of  our  family 
farmers. 

Again,  we  are  not  asking  for  much. 
Actually,  some  of  us  are  basically  Just 
asking  the  President  to  use  his  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  laws  we  have  al- 
ready passed.  We  do  not  really  need 
new  legislation.  We  just  need  a  com- 
mitment, by  the  President,  to  carry 
out  the  laws  that  have  already  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day, 
imder  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981,  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity right  now.  with  one  stroke  of  his 
pen.  to  order  the  SBA.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  to  restructure  all 
of  the  farm  loans  that  are  in  trouble 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  be  done  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
said  the  other  day.  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  10  percent  of  the  farmers  do 
not  get  90  percent  of  the  benefits. 

WeU,  this  is  already  law.  But  it  all 
depends  upon  how  you  administer  the 
programs.  Debt  restructuring  can  be 
done  on  a  case-by-case  basis  so  that 
those  farmers  who  did  speculate,  who 
went  out  and  brought  up  huge  tracts 
of  land— people  like  Mr.  Curry,  Secre- 
tary Block's  friend,  who  farms  11,000 
acres  of  land,  and  got  a  $400,000,  5- 
percent  loan  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  with  which  to  specu- 
late, and  which.  I  might  add.  he  has 
defaulted  on— are  not  helped.  No,  I  do 
not  think  people  like  that  ought  to  be 
helped.  On  a  case-by-case  basis  land 
speculators  like  Curry  do  not  have  to 
be  helped  by  Government  programs. 

Today,  the  President  can  order  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  go 
out  there  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
restructure  those  farm  loans  at  a  5- 
percent  loan  for  20  years. 

Is  there  precedent  for  this?  Yes. 
there  is.  In  1977  we  had  a  tremendous 
drought  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  The 
drought  cut  across  the  middle  section 
of  the  State.  It  hit  some  other  States, 
too,  but  it  hit  my  home  State  of  Iowa 
especially  hard. 

During  December  1977,  January. 
February,  and  March  1978.  during 
those  4  months,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  together  came 
out  and  put  more  than  $500  million— a 
half  billion  dollars— into  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  help  those  drought  stricken 


farmers.  Those  loans  were  made  at  3 
percent. 

There  were  about  14.000  farmers 
helped  in  Iowa,  give  or  take  a  few  hun- 
dred. It  was  a  little  more  than  14.000. 
The  average  size  of  the  loan,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  was 
around  $21,000  or  $22,000.  That  $500 
million  saved  a  lot  of  family  farmers 
who  otherwise  would  have  gone  under. 

I  note  with  a  sense  of  pride  two 
things:  In  Iowa  we  did  this  in  4 
months.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other 
States  but  I  know  in  Iowa  in  a  4- 
month  period  of  time  we  succeeded. 

The  second  thing  I  note  with  pride  is 
that  88  percent  of  all  of  those  loans 
have  been  paid  back  and  were  paid 
back  on  time. 

So  it  can  be  done  and  we  do  have 
precedents  for  it.  What  we  really  lack 
is  the  will  by  this  administration  and 
the  determination  by  this  administra- 
tion to  do  anything  at  all  to  help  our 
family  farmers. 

That  is  why  I  again  say  that  we  have 
two  jobs  here:  One,  of  course,  is  to 
fully  lay  out  the  record  on  Mr.  Meese 
so  that  the  public  Imows;  the  second 
is.  in  our  own  ci^Mtcity  as  public  serv- 
ants and  elected  officials  to  let  the 
people  of  this  country  know  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  most  important 
business  facing  this  body.  Our  most 
pressing  business  certainly  is  not  the 
confirmation  or  the  lack  thereof  of 
Blr.  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General. 

As  I  said,  the  record  has  not  yet 
been  fully  presented.  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  many  editorials 
opposing  Mr.  Meese  have  i4>peared 
throughout  this  country.  It  is  not  just 
a  few  people  who  are  opposed  to  Mr. 
Meese.  There  is  a  deep  feeling  from 
every  reach  of  this  country,  from  the 
heartland  of  America,  that  Mr.  Meese 
is  not  fit  to  be  Attorney  GeneraL 

TO  indicate  the  breadth  of  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Meese  let  me  just  read  a 
few  of  the  newspapers  that  have  come 
out  in  editorial  opposition  to  this  ap- 
pointment. 

Toledo.  OH.  the  Blade:  Winston- 
Salem  Journal;  Boise.  ID.  the  Idaho 
Statesman;  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch; the  Arizona  Dally  Star.  Tucstm; 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  the  De- 
troit Free  Press;  Plttsfield.  MA.  Bei*- 
shire  Eagle;  Staten  Island  Advance; 
Pasco.  WA.  Tri-City  Herald;  Flint.  ML 
Journal;  Albuquerque.  NM,  Journal; 
Paladlimi-Item.  of  Richmond.  IN;  the 
Bend.  OR.  Bulletin. 
These  are  from  all  over  this  country. 
The  Watertown  Dally  Times;  Syra- 
cuse Herald^Toumal;  Burlington.  VT. 
Vanguard  Press;  Charleston,  WV,  Ga- 
zette; Bridgeton.  NJ.  News;  Owens- 
boro.  KY,  Messenger  and  Inquirer;  De- 
catur. IN.  Democrat;  the  Oregonian; 
U.SJL  Today;  Bellevue.  WA.  Journal; 
Toms  River.  NJ.  Observer;  Times- 
Argus.  Montpelier.  VT;  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times  of  Pennsylvania; 
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Chicago,  IL.  Southtown  Economist; 
Hartford  Courant:  Houston  Post:  New 
Kensington.  PA.  Valley  News  Dis- 
patch: OtUwa.  KS.  Herald. 

Mr.  President,  opposition  to  Mr. 
Meese's  appointment  is  widespread 
throughout  this  country  and  it  Just 
shows  you  that  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 
of  all  philosophies,  of  all  political 
bents  throughout  the  United  States 
recognize  what  many  of  us  recognize, 
that  this  coimtry  deserves  better  for 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  for  a  question 
and  when  I  resume,  my  remarks  not  be 
considered  a  second  speech^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  listing  the  vast  array  of 
newspapers  from  around  the  country 
who  have  opposed  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion. I  noticed  some  of  those  newspa- 
pers might  be  considered  urban,  some 
rural:  some  conservative,  some  liberal. 
I  think  the  Meese  nomination  does 
have  an  indirect  relationship  to  the 
issue  we  are  discussing  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  there  is  a  new  coalition  in  Amer- 
ica, not  Just  the  coalition  of  a  few 
farm  States,  not  Just  the  coalition  of 
some  rural  States,  which  are  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  base  of  their  econo- 
my—which ultimately  will  impact  the 
future  of  our  entire  economic  founda- 
tion and  structure.  I  think  there  is  a 
new  coalition  in  America  forming  at 
this  moment  between  your  farmer  and 
your  local  banker.  This  is  starting  with 
the  little  banks.  It  will  grow  to 
medium-sized  banks,  and  ultimately 
those  banks  in  New  York  City,  what 
I'll  call  the  big  banks,  will  be  involved. 
Our  financial  institutions  are  all  so 
interwoven,  intermingled,  and  interde- 
pendent on  one  another,  that  when 
one  part  of  that  starts  coming  unrav- 
eled, all  of  it  will  ultimately  go. 

When  we  see  speakers  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate  from  the  urban  States 
of  America  speak  out  In  support  of  the 
farmers  of  our  country,  they  know 
that  one  out  of  every  five  Jobs  in  this 
country  depends  upon  the  survival  of 
that  farmer:  they  realize  that  each 
farmer  in  this  country  feeds  aroimd  78 
citizens  of  our  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  world— our  colleagues  and  our 
friends  from  what  we  call  the  industri- 
al States  are  sensing  the  ultimate 
impact  upon  their  own  States  if  that 
farmer  goes  down.  I  think  this  new  co- 
alition is  forming  very  quickly  and  I 
hope  such  groups  as  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  participate.  I  would 
like  to  see  something  similar  to  a 
meeting  that  happened  recently  in 
Jonesboro,  AR.  There,  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  sponsored  an  event 
about  a  week  ago  to  talk  about  the 


problems  of  agriculture.  More  people 
than  Just  farmers  attended  that  meet- 
ing. There  were  also  business  people- 
small,  medium,  and  large— who  recog- 
nize that  across  rural  America,  when 
those  farmers  go  down,  we  see  an 
impact  of  catastrophic  proportions 
that  we  have  not  seen  the  likes  of 
since  the  Depression. 

I  asked  some  members  of  my  staff 
the  other  day  If  they  would  go 
through  the  files  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  during  the  De- 
pression. I  do  not  happen  to  have 
copies  of  those  newspapers.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  our  State  of  Arkansas  with 
me  at  this  moment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  must  say  that  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time  with  regard  to  farm 
foreclosure  sales  and  auctions  of  our 
small  farms,  the  rapid  deterioration 
and  deflation  of  land  value*— is  very. 
very  analogous  to  what  la  happening 
in  1985. 

I  think,  too.  Mr.  President,  that  as 
we  look  at  the  plight  of  that  farmer 
out  there  now.  some  people  are  saying. 
"Oh.  we  have  to  cure  this  deficit,  we 
have  to  get  expenditures  down,  we 
cannot  overspend"— all  of  those 
things.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
group  in  this  country  not  only  more 
patriotic  but  also  more  knowledgeable, 
about  what  deficits  and  high  Interest 
and.  ultimately,  a  strong  dollar  over- 
seas means  to  our  Inability  to  export 
our  products  into  the  foreign  markets. 

I  also  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  on 
any  deficit  reduction  package,  the 
farmers  of  America  are  willing  to  take 
not  only  their  share,  but  in  many  in- 
stances, more  than  their  share,  be- 
cause their  livelihood  depends  on  ex- 
ports and  today,  that  high  dollar,  the 
tremendous  subsidies  overseas  by  com- 
peting trading  partners  of  ours  have 
pretty  well  eliminated  our  farmer 
from  the  export  market.  We  are  caus- 
ing that  farmer  out  there  in  America 
today  to  compete  not  only  indirectly 
with  his  neighbor  growing  rice,  soy- 
beans, cotton,  wheat,  com;  we  are  forc- 
ing our  farmers  today.  Mr.  President, 
to  compete  directly  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments—foreign governments— be- 
cause of  the  great  subsidies  those  for- 
eign governments  are  paying  and  be- 
cause of  the  high  dollar  overseas. 

This  problem  Is  not  Just  an  Arkansas 
problem,  nor  is  It  Just  a  rural  problem. 
It  Is  a  problem  in  North  Dakota:  it  is  a 
problem  in  New  York  City.  It  is  a 
problem  that  is  universal  in  nature 
and  potentially  catastrophic  in  magni- 
tude for  what  it  can  do  to  our  country 
and  to  the  very  economic  foundations 
that  we  know  must  exist  if  we  are  to 
survive. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  negotiations  that  are  going  on  at 
this  very  moment  are  going  to  produce 
a  needed  result.  That  needed  result  is 
not  only  a  clarification  of  what  farm- 
ers can  or  cannot  expect  in  the  next  30 
to  45  days  with  regard  to  their  loan 


applications  across  this  country:  hope- 
fully, that  needed  result  will  ultimate- 
ly include  some  certainty  and  help  in 
the  area  of  agricultural  credit.  It  is 
desperately  needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  I 
have  Just  delivered  not  be  counted  as 
my  first  speech  of  this  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Bir.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RKLT  POK  THK  V.B.  PAUI  BCOHOMT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  pressing  the  point 
that  we  need  immediate  help  in  the 
farm  sector  of  our  economy.  It  is  not 
my  wish  to  delay  the  vote  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Ekl  Meese.  I  think  the 
Senate  needs  to  vote  on  that,  and  sev- 
eral other  very  Important  items  of 
business,  including  the  highway  biU. 

I  wish  it  were  not  necessary  for  us  to 
take  this  time  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  a  problem  that 
need  not  exist.  But  a  problem  does 
exist.  That  problem  Is  farm  credit  and 
farm  income.  We  need  adequate  farm 
credit  over  the  next  30  to  60  days. 
That  credit  does  not  now  exist.  The 
administration  has  the  tools  to  make 
it  available.  The  need  is  immediate. 
Over  the  longer  course,  we  need  to 
provide  a  means  by  which  farmers  can 
Improve  their  farm  Income.  That  issue 
is  in  another  channel  and  not  part  of 
the  effort  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  first  take  a 
few  minutes  today  to  point  out  that 
the  North  Dakota  farm  economy  re- 
sembles the  other  States  we  are  hear- 
ing about  today. 

Recently,  the  North  Dakota  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  released  a  survey 
it  has  been  conducting  of  farm  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  question  in  that 
survey  asked,  "Given  the  present  con- 
ditions and  trends,  how  long  do  you 
think  you  will  be  able  to  continue 
farming?"  And  13.1  percent  of  the 
farmers  surveyed  said  1  year  or  less. 
Translated  into  the  total  number  of 


farms  in  our  State.  That  is  more  farms 
in  1  year  than  North  Dakota  lost  be- 
tween 1978  and  the  1982  census  of  ag- 
riculture when  our  farm  numbers 
dropped  from  40,357  to  36,436.  The 
projection  had  been  that  we  would  be 
down  to  33,000  farm  units  by  1995. 
This  survey  indicates  that  we  will  go 
past  that  trendline  this  coming  year. 

Yet,  these  survey  results  are  not 
that  surprising.  Last  summer  in  a  re- 
search bimonthly  bulletin  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  North  Dakota  State  University 
[ND8U],  it  was  estimated  that  28  per- 
cent of  the  Indebted  farmers  in  our 
State,  a  total  of  approximately  7,000 
farmers,  were  in  what  the  agricultural 
economists  termed  "moderate  to 
severe  financial  difficulty." 

While  the  survey  is  a  Judgment  call 
by  respondents,  it  is  noteworthy  to 
point  out  that  those  who  felt  they  had 
1  year  or  less  left  in  farming  had  an 
average  debt-to-asset  ratio  of  60  per- 
cent. According  to  the  NDSU  research 
publication,  and  most  lending  agen- 
cies, farmers  with  a  debt-to-asset  ratio 
of  more  than  40  percent  are  in  a  cash 
flow  problem  and  are  simultaneously 
experiencing  a  significant  loss  of 
equity  capital. 

Significantly,  the  North  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  survey  re- 
vealed that  42.5  percent  believe  that, 
based  on  present  trends,  they  would 
only  be  able  to  continue  farming  for  2 
to  5  years.  The  Judgment  of  these 
farmers  is  fairly  accurately  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  they  averaged  a  debt- 
to-asset  ratio  of  42  percent. 

When  the  figxu-es  are  combined, 
farmers  who  believe  they  have  less 
than  5  years  left  to  farm  total  5S.6 
percent.  This  statistic  underlines  the 
imi>ortance  and  urgency  of  both  new 
farm  credit  initiatives  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  price  and  income 
issues  of  the  1985  farm  bill. 

The  study  shows  that  37.5  percent  of 
North  Dakota  farmers  surveyed  had 
debt-to-asset  ratios  of  40  percent  or 
more.  This  corresi>onds  closely  to  Fed- 
eral Reserve  statistics  this  past  year 
which  estimated  that  31  percent  of  the 
farms  with  gross  annual  sales  between 
$40,000  and  $200,000  are  carrying  debt- 
to-asset  ratios  above  40  percent,  and  of 
that  group,  one-third  has  debt-to-asset 
ratios  above  70  percent.  (Realized 
gross  income  per  farm  in  North 
Dakota  averaged  $83,146  in  1982  and 
$95,932  in  1983.) 

Dr.  Harold  Brelmyer,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  reported  recently  that 
he  believes  25  percent  of  Midwestern 
farmers  are  essentially  insolvent:  that 
is,  if  their  deflated  assets  were  liqui- 
dated, they  could  not  cover  their 
debts.  He  also  stated.  "It  is  worth 
noting  that  farmers'  individual  situa- 
tions are  determined  in  large  measure 
by  the  time  and  terms  of  their  enter- 
ing farming,  and  not  primarily  by 
their  operating  efficiency."  The  North 


Dakota  Department  of  Agriculture's 
survey  further  verifies  this  observa- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Economic  Research 
Service  [ERSl  of  U8DA.  total  farm 
debt  in  North  Dakota  has  increased 
from  a  little  less  than  $3.1  billion  in 
1979  to  over  $5.4  billion  In  1983.  At  the 
same  time,  the  debt-to-equity  ratio  has 
increased  from  19.1  to  29.9  percent, 
while  farm  Income  to  repay  that  debt 
has  been  declining. 

While  farm  debt  has  been  increas- 
ing, the  value  of  farm  assets  has  been 
decreasing.  According  to  the  ERS,  av- 
erage land  values  in  North  Dakota 
dropped  from  a  high  of  $436  per  acre 
in  1982  to  $414  in  1983.  A  survey  re- 
leased recently  by  an  agricultural 
economist  at  NDSU  showed  an  8-per- 
cent decline  in  land  values  this  past 
year,  with  some  counties  experiencing 
up  to  a  16-percent  decline. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  5  years, 
we  have  been  trying  to  catch  up  to  the 
Inventors  and  the  regulators  in  under- 
taking the  first  comprehensive  re- 
structuring of  the  banking  and  finance 
industries  in  many,  many  years.  We 
have  heard  the  concept  of  the  level 
playing  field  advanced  many  times  as 
our  guide  toward  banking  and  finance 
legislation.  Farm  income  has  to  be  a 
part  of  the  level  playing  field  concept 
in  banking. 

Unlike  much  of  the  1970's  when 
landowners  could  often  reamortize 
real  estate  debt  to  free  equity  out  of 
land  to  supplement  current  cash  flow, 
this  option  tended  to  close  as  farmland 
and  other  capital  assets  ceased  to  ap- 
preciate and  started  to  decline.  Some 
agricultural  lenders  and  farm  opera- 
tors have  been  able  to  substitute  debt 
for  cash  returns  to  an  unususd  extent, 
but  neither  party  can  do  business  for 
long  on  that  basis.  Farmland  apprecUr 
tion  in  real  terms  may  ronain  nil  for 
several  more  years,  and  further  depre- 
ciation will  occur  if  commodity  price 
support  loan  rates  and  target  prices 
are  dropped. 

What  that  means.  Bfr.  President,  is 
that  in  addition  to  bankrupting  our 
farm  operators,  we  are  putting  our 
rural  bankers  in  a  very  tough  spot.  As 
we  move  toward  nationwide  deposit- 
taking  powers  for  financial  institu- 
tions, where  is  the  level  playing  field  if 
you  cut  farm  income,  the  major  source 
of  deposits  for  our  rural  banks?  If  you 
cut  farm  income,  and  allow  the  money 
center  financial  institutions  to  com- 
pete with  our  rural  banks  for  what  is 
left,  how  long  and  how  weU  can  you 
expect  our  rural  banks  to  adequately 
service  the  commercial  lending  needs 
of  our  farm  operators  and  Main  Street 
businessmen? 

Mr.  President,  rural  commercial 
banks  extend  credit  to  fanners  and 
ranchers  primarily  for  woridng  capital 
and  the  financing  of  equipment  and 
livestock.  On  January  1, 1983.  commer- 
cial banks  remained  the  largest  suppli- 


er of  such  non-real-estate  credit  to  ag- 
riculture, with  slightly  over  34-percent 
market  share.  Commercial  banks  also 
held  7.7  percent  of  real  estate  farm 
debt. 

Thus  far  during  the  1980'a,  the  pri- 
mary shift  in  martcet  share  among 
lenders  of  non-real-estate  farm  debt  is 
a  substantial  increase  in  direct  credit 
by  FtaiHA  and  CCC,  with  correspond- 
ing reductions  in  short-  and  intermedi- 
ate-term debt  held  by  commercial 
banks  and  PCA's.  On  January  1,  1983, 
the  FtaHA  and  CCC  held  an  estimated 
27.2  percent  of  total  farm  debt  of  this 
type.  However,  this  shift  to  USDA 
credit  derives  mostly  from  the  serious 
depression  in  agriculture. 

And  now,  I  tmderstand  the  adminls- 
tration  is  going  to  propose  ending  all 
direct  lending  activities  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, some  of  which  are  beyond  our 
control  and  some  of  which  we  do  con- 
trol, we  are  at  a  center  of  history  In 
rural  America.  Who  will  control  agri- 
culture in  the  year  2000?  Who  will 
own  the  farmland?  Who  will  control 
the  financing?  These  are  questions  in 
which  every  citizen  in  America  has  a 
stake. 

The  American  Bankers  Association, 
in  a  letter  dated  February  19.  1985. 
said  the  financial  distress  is  most 
severe  in  the  medium-sized  farms,  with 
annual  sales  of  $40,000  to  499,000. 
having  debt-to-asset  ratios  above  40 
percent.  Ten  percent  of  all  farmers  in 
the  Nation  fall  into  this  category. 

However,  half  of  our  fanners  in 
North  Dakota  fall  into  tUs  category. 
And  the  other  half  have  annual  gross 
sales  of  imder  $40,000. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  farm 
sales,  and  sales  of  farmland,  we  are  v>- 
proaching  a  situation  where  nobody 
knows  what  farm  assets  are  worth. 

Mr.  President.  Thomas  Olson  and 
Weldon  Barton,  of  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association,  have  written  an 
article  called  "The  Great  Farm-Belt 
Bank  Crisis"  that  explains  the  bank- 
ers' point  of  view  much  better  than  I 
could.  I  would  like  to  read  that  article 
to  the  Senate,  because  it  is  also  at  the 
heart  of  what  we  are  doing  here  todar 

A  rapidly  growins  debt  crisis  is  loamins 
scran  this  Nation's  farm  belt,  one  that 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  hundreds  of 
American  banks  and  thus  poaes  great  dan- 
gers to  the  national  financial  system.  Al- 
ready, banks  In  rtiral  Ami-tca  are  falling  at 
a  higher  rate  than  at  any  time  sinoe  the  De- 
pression. But  little  has  been  done  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 

The  farm  debt  problem  has  been  building 
since  1980-81.  During  these  few  years,  the 
value  of  farm  land,  farm  machinery,  and 
other  capital  assets  has  plummeted  by 
nearly  a  third  nationwide,  and  by  50  percent 
or  more  in  some  locations.  Of  an  estimated 
total  farm  debt  of  $215  billion,  about  $60 
billion  to  $70  billion  is  owed  by  farmers 
whose  debt  exceeds  70  percent  of  their  total 
assets.  These  people  are  the  ones  who  would 
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have  to  aell  out  If  forced  to  meet  their  obll- 
Kktlons  at  current  payment  schedules.  If  a 
wave  of  liquidations  happened,  land  prices 
could  coUapae,  and  the  money  the  acreage 
brought  might  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  banks. 

Agricultural  banks  were  not  pushed  to  the 
breaking  point  in  abnormally  large  numbers 
until  the  middle  of  1984.  Twenty-two  of  the 
fourty  banks  that  failed  since  June  IS  were 
agricultural  twnks;  they  had  an  average  of 
S3  percent  of  their  total  loans  In  agricultur- 
al credits.  Most  of  them  are  located  in  the 
Great  Plains  SUtes:  five  in  Nebraska,  four 
in  Kansas,  three  in  Iowa,  two  each  in  Okla- 
homa and  Colorado.  The  rest  were  scattered 
elsewhere. 

These  numbers  could  balloon  in  198S. 
There  are  about  4.300  U.8.  banks  that  have 
at  least  2S  percent  of  their  loan  portfolios  in 
agricultural  loans,  and  1,700  with  SO  percent 
in  farm  loans.  There  are  also  about  840  local 
production  credit  associations  and  land 
bank  associations  in  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  System  which  specialize  in  agricul- 
tural lending.  Seven  of  those  local  farm 
credit  Institutions  are  currently  in  liquida- 
tion—the equivalency  of  a  commercial  bank 
faUure. 

As  long  as  "slack"  remained  in  the  overall 
credit  system,  banks  and  farm  credit  institu- 
tions could  use  a  number  of  techniques  to 
hold  off  trouble.  They  could  consolidate 
farmers'  short-term  debt  into  longer-term 
obligations  with  lower  payments.  Credit  in- 
stitutions holding  long-term  debt  secured  by 
land  and  other  fixed  assets  often  "subordi- 
nated" their  position  to  a  bank  which  ex- 
tended short-term  operating  credit  to  the 
same  farmer,  giving  that  bank  priority 
access  to  the  farmer's  marketing  receipts. 
This  practice  enabled  fanners  to  secure 
annual  operating  capital,  and  at  least  post- 
pone the  liquidation  of  fixed  assets. 

Creditors  have  often  practiced  "forbear- 
ance" and  in  effect  tolerated  a  farmer's  in- 
ability to  repay  a  loan  on  schedule,  as  long 
as  the  loan  remained  adequately  collateral- 
ized. That  was  possible  for  a  while  after 
farm  capital  assets  began  to  decline  in 
value,  partly  because  banks  often  required 
farmers  to  put  up  collateral  substantially 
higher  than  the  loan  Itself. 

But  such  techniques  are  fast  becoming  im- 
possible, as  the  agricultural  credit  systems  is 
now  tightening  almost  exponentially.  Most 
ominous  of  all,  the  value  of  farmers'  princi- 
pal asset,  their  land,  may  be  headed  for  fur- 
ther dramatic  declines.  According  to  Federal 
Reserve  Board  economist  Emanuel  Mell- 
char,  the  total  value  of  American  farmland 
grew  by  $46S  bUlion  (in  1983  dollars)  from 
1971-79.  and  feU  by  about  $149  billion  from 
1980-83.  He  says  that  the  remainder  of  the 
gains  made  in  1971-79  may  be  wiped  out  in 
the  years  ahead  as  prices  for  farmland  con- 
tinue to  fall. 

The  arithmetic  explaining  an  agricultural 
bank's  solvency  threshold  is  rather  simple, 
assume  a  situation  that  would  be  roughly 
typical  for  perhaps  1,500  banks  across  the 
farm  belt. 

The  bank  has  $100  million  of  deposits  to 
invest  in  loans  and  other  assets  (such  as  mu- 
nicipal bonds).  Of  this  $100  million,  about 
$36  million  Is  loaned  out  to  some  200  farm- 
ers—an average  debt  per  borrower  of 
$180,000.  The  bank  is  capitalized  at  9  per- 
cent of  deposits,  or  $9  million,  which  is  $3.S 
million  more  than  the  minimum  required  by 
the  regulatory  agencies  (5.5  percent  of 
assets).  This  cushion  against  losses  consists 
mainly  of  funds  accumulated  over  the  years 
from  earnings  and  the  bank's  common 
stock. 


If  30  Of  the  bank's  $180,000  farm  loans  are 
classified  by  the  regulators  as  unlikely  to  be 
collected,  they  would  be  treated  as  1  oases. 
But  subtracting  $3.6  million  from  the  bank's 
$9  million  In  capital  would  wipe  out  the 
bank's  cushion  and  bring  It  below  the  legal 
minimum.  At  that  point  the  bank  Is  legally 
subject  to  closing  unless  corrective  action  is 
taken. 

Since  the  average  capital  level  of  the  ap- 
proximately 4,300  arglcultural  banks  Is 
about  9  percent  of  assets,  the  bank  has.  in 
effect,  borrowed  $10  out  of  every  $11  it  has 
loaned  or  Invested.  That  makes  It  extremely 
difficult  for  the  banks  to  withstand  a  run  of 
farm  failures  among  their  customers.  Even 
if  a  bank  wants  to  be  Indulgent,  it  has  to 
worry  about  Its  own  creditors,  who  are  un- 
likely to  be  so  sympathetic. 

Just  as  the  situation  is  getting  really  peril- 
ous for  the  banks,  however,  the  government 
agencies  that  might  alleviate  the  situation 
are  either  tending  to  withdraw  from  in- 
volvement or  to  clamp  down  rather  precipi- 
tously. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
have  increased  regulatory  prenures  on 
banks  for  downward  reappraisal  of  farm- 
land and  pushed  for  classifying  more  farm 
loans  in  "problem"  categories.  The  Fanners 
Home  Administration  has  haiilrally  closed 
Its  loan  window  as  "lender  of  last  resort"  to 
commercially  financed  fanners  who  are  in 
trouble.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  ad- 
vocating a  "free-market"  approach  to  basic 
agricultural  policies  that  would  allow  the 
USDA  to  sidestep  the  responsibility  for 
helping  to  stabilise  the  receding  agricultural 
economy. 

These  government  policies  all  accentuate 
the  negative  psychology  in  the  agricultural 
sector. 

FDIC  Chairman  William  Isaac  said  re- 
cently that  the  bank  regulators'  list  of 
about  800  "problem"  banks  Is  growing  be- 
cause agricultural  banks  are  tielng  added 
faster  than  nonagricultural  banks  are  being 
taken  off.  Chairman  Isaac  added,  however, 
that  the  growing  difficulties  among  farm 
banks  do  not  pose  a  "threat"  to  the  hanking 
system  as  a  whole. 

The  implication  is  that  there  are  much 
larger  problems  to  be  concerned  about.  But 
what  about  the  drclea  of  misery  and  diarup- 
tion  engulfing  local  communitiea  when  an 
agricultural  bank  falls?  What  if  the  gather- 
ing crisis  in  1988  forces  wldeapread  liquida- 
tions. Inundating  the  weak  markets  for 
farmland  in  a  doaen  states  and  carrying  in 
its  wake  hundreds  of  additional  bank  fail- 
ures? 

This  gathering  crlala  deaervea  the  kind  of 
highest-level,  concerted  attention  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  foreign  debt  crisis.  In- 
stead of  preaching  "free  market."  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  facing  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities. The  crippling  impact  of  budget  defi- 
cits on  our  farm  economy  must  be  faced. 
The  government  cannot  avoid  Its  reaponsi- 
blllty  to  provide  essential  direction  to  bal- 
ance production  of  farm  commodities  and 
demand  for  them. 

There  is  no  serious  prospect  that  the  agri- 
cultural economy  can  "grow  its  way"  out  of 
the  current  debt  crisis  through  export  ex- 
pansion. A  multiyear  agricultural  stabilisa- 
tion policy  should  be  negotiated  and  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  1988.  when  the  farm 
bill  has  to  be  rewritten. 

Yes.  the  agricultural  sector  does  face  a  se- 
rious "shakeout"— an  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  excesses  of  the  '70'8,  when  in- 
flation took  control  of  our  farm  sector  and 


distorted  it  wildly.  But  the  shakeout  must 
be  managed  with  great  care,  or  else  the  re- 
percussions will  be  felt  far  beyond  the  small 
rural  communities  whose  banks  are  now  In 
trouble. 

Adminigtratlon  officlalg  are  quick  to 
assert  that  farm  programs  do  not 
work,  so  It  Is  time  to  scrap  them. 

I  travel  around  North  Dakota  and 
the  country  a  lot.  I  travel  generally  on 
good,  safe  roads.  We  pass  farmsteads 
that  are  functional  and  well  cared  for, 
with  houses  with  modem  conveniences 
and  electric  lights  and  a  telephone, 
with  a  car  or  pick-up  in  good  working 
condition  sitting  out  front. 

I  pass  schools  that  provide  excellent 
learning  facilities  and  a  quality  educa- 
tion for  our  young  people.  That  educa- 
tion is  provided  mainly  through  the 
local  tax  base. 

I  see  young  people  growing  up  and 
learning  responsibility  and  the  worit 
ethic  as  they  work  alongside  their  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  on  the 
farm.  Who  says  farm  programs  have 
not  worked  for  50  years? 

Fifty  years  ago,  there  was  a  dramatic 
difference  in  the  standard  of  living  be- 
tween city  and  farm  dwellers.  That 
difference  has  clearly  been  reduced. 
We've  gotten  electricity  and  the  tele- 
phone on  the  farm,  not  because  of  any 
technological  breakthrough,  but  be- 
cause we  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  a  Oovemment  self-help  program. 
Farm  programs  have  provided  a  larger 
measure  of  income  to  rural  America 
than  we  would  have  had  without 
them. 

I  look  at  these  things  as  we  travel 
around  the  State  and  see  reasons  for 
taking  longer  strides  in  improving 
farm  programs. 

We  have  yet  to  develop  the  perfect 
farm  program.  Farm  programs  have 
not  halted  by  gradual  erosion  in  the 
number  of  farm  f amUies,  although  the 
decline  would  have  been  much  steeper 
had  there  been  no  farm  programs. 

But  those  who  are  attacking  the 
very  existence  of  farm  programs  today 
say  that  farm  programs  keep  the  inef- 
ficient operator  in  business.  They  have 
not  been  out  here  and  tried  to  make  a 
living  on  the  farm,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
Our  farm  programs  have  not  been  too 
generous.  They  have  been  misman- 
aged, however.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  not  alone  in  that.  The  on- 
again,  off-again  policies  of  the  Carter 
administration  caused  a  lot  of  agony 
and  uncertainty  out  there  in  our  rural 


Mr.  President,  the  disastrous  eco- 
nomic situation  facing  the  American 
farmer  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
American.  Not  only  are  our  farmers 
the  most  productive  in  the  world,  they 
are  huge  consumers  of  finished  prod- 
ucts. 

About  the  time  North  Dakota 
became  a  State,  each  farmer  produced 
enough  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  five 


people.  Today,  each  farmer  produces 
food  for  78  people. 

The  great  strides  in  productivity 
have  been  accompanied  by  major 
changes  in  the  input  mix.  From  the 
earliest  periods  of  American  history, 
hand  power  gave  way  to  horsepower, 
and  ultimately  to  science  power.  New 
technologies  introduced  over  the  past 
50  years  have  resulted  in  a  nearly  fif- 
teenfold  increase  in  fertilizer  use,  a 
fivefold  increase  in  tractor  numbers, 
and  a  tenfold  increase  in  tractor  horse- 
power used  in  farming.  Purchased 
inputs  are  now  2.6  times  their  1930 
levels,  and  farm  labor  input  only  30 
percent  of  1930  levels.  Farms  are 
larger  and  significantly  more  depend- 
ent on  capital  and  purchases  from  the 
nonfarm  economy. 

As  farming  has  come  to  rely  more  on 
purchased  inputs  and  less  on  inputs 
supplied  on  the  farm,  the  sector  has 
become  more  fully  integrated  with  the 
general  economy.  Consequently,  farm- 
ing is  influenced  by  and  has  an  influ- 
ence on  the  same  factors  that  deter- 
mine conditions  in  the  general  econo- 
my. Where  once,  for  instance,  credit 
market  conditions  had  little  influence 
on  farm  well-being  or  farmers'  deci- 
sions, modem  production  agriculture 
depends  heavily  on  credit  to  finance 
capital  and  other  purchases  from  the 
nonfarm  economy.  Specialized  indus- 
tries have  evolved  in  the  nonfarm 
sector  to  service  the  input  needs  of  ag- 
riculture and  to  process  and  nurket 
farm  products.  As  agriculture  has 
become  more  important  in  world 
trade,  particularly  during  the  past  20 
years,  this  interdependence  has  taken 
on  important  international  dimen- 
sions. 

Rising  agricultural  exports  have 
been  a  major  factor  holding  down  the 
n.S.  trade  deficit  in  recent  years.  The 
agricultural  trade  surplus  in  1981 
slooA  at  $26.5  billion  as  exports  of 
$43.3  billion  offset  $16.8  biUion  of  im- 
ports. 

The  nonagrictiltiuvl  trade  account 
was  in  deficit  by  $56.6  billion.  Agricul- 
tural exports  are  important  to  otu* 
economy  for  reasons  beyond  the 
income  and  Jobs  they  create  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  food  and  fiber  system. 
The  narrowed  trade  gap  that  results 
from  our  agricultural  trade  surplus 
helps  strengthen  the  American  dollar, 
which  reduces  the  prices  of  imported 
goods  and  contributes  to  a  lower  infla- 
tion rate. 

The  agricultural  industry  itself  uses 
output  from  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  other  basic  industries  in  the 
United  States.  Farmers  were  largely 
self-sufficient  during  much  of  Ameri- 
can history.  It  was  not  until  the  early 
20th  century  that  farmers  purchased 
more  inputs  from  the  nonfarm  sector 
than  were  produced  on  the  farm  or  by 
other  farmers.  Today  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  farm  inputs,  by  value,  are 
purchased    from    nonfarm    suppliers. 


Feed,  seed,  and  livestock  which  origi- 
nate in  the  farm  sector  are  stUl  among 
the  major  purchases  made  by  farmers, 
though  80  percent  of  all  feed  and 
nearly  all  the  seed  are  purchased  from 
commercial  sources. 

In  1981.  farmers  used  368  million 
acres  of  cropland,  purchased  $32  bil- 
lion of  input!  originating  in  the  farm 
sector,  and  bought  $84  billion  worth  of 
goods  from  nonfarm  sectors  of  the 
economy.  These  inputs  were  used  to 
produce  livestock  valued  at  $69  billlcm 
and  crops  worth  $75  billion.  Interest 
expenses  accounted  for  nearly  23  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  nonfarm  pur- 
chased inputs  in  1981.  Following  In  Im- 
portance were  chemiralw— mainly  fer- 
tilizer and  pesticides,  energy,  and 
hired  labor.  Rent  and  taxes  also  were 
Isfge  items  in  the  farmer's  budget,  ac- 
counting for  nearly  14  percent  of  pro- 
duction expenses. 

Farmers  are.  of  course,  particularly 
important  customers  for  industries 
providing  gpedallaed  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  farmers.  For  example,  80  per- 
cent of  the  output  of  the  farm  mar 
chinery  industry  is  purchased  by  farm- 
ers, the  remainder  being  exports. 
Farmers  are  the  third  largest  buyers 
of  chemicals  and  chonical  products.  In 
addition,  they  purchase  virtually  all  of 
the  nitrogenous  fertiliaerB.  two-thirds 
of  the  phoqihate  fertilizers,  and  95 
percent  of  the  pesticides  produced  in 
this  country.  Besides,  farmers  are 
prime  customers  for  several  other  im- 
portant industries.  They  are  the  larg- 
est users  of  wooden  containers,  the 
sixth  largest  users  of  petroleum,  the 
f oiuth  largest  customer  of  the  finance 
and  insurance  industry,  and  the 
foiuiii  largest  user  of  real  estate  and 
rental  services.  Only  five  industries 
tise  more  transportation  and  ware- 
house services  than  agriculture. 

The  food  processing  and  manufac- 
turing industry  accounted  for  about  13 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  in  1981. 
Over  23.000  processing  plants  em- 
ployed 1.7  million  workers  to  produce 
food  and  beverages  valued  at  $276  bil- 
lion. Meat  packing  and  meat  products 
with  shipments  of  $66  billion  acooimt- 
ed  for  nearly  25  percent  of  processed 
food  and  beverage  shipments.  Other 
leading  food  and  bevoage  industries 
are  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 
with  shipments  of  $29  bOllon:  bever- 
ages, including  alcoholic  beverages, 
with  shipments  of  $34.7  billion:  bakery 
foods,  with  shipments  of  $18  billion: 
and  dairy  products,  with  shliHnentB  of 
$37  billion.  Together  these  five  indus- 
tries aocoimt  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  output  of  the  food  and  beverage 
processing  industry. 

Processors  of  nonfood  agricultural 
products  Include  the  leather  tanning 
and  finishing  industries,  related  foot- 
wear and  leather  apparel  industries, 
tobacco  manufacturers,  cotton  and 
wool  weaving,  textile  finishing  mills, 
and   related   apparel   manufacturers. 


These  processors  added  about  $36  bil- 
lion in  value  to  the  fiber  produced  on 
American  farms  during  1981.  Together 
these  industries  employ  more  than 
400,000  workers  at  more  than  17.000 
planU  in  aU  50  States. 

The  food  and  fiber  marketing 
system  includes  all  the  transportation 
services  required  to  move  agricultiual 
products  from  farms  to  storage  facul- 
ties, from  storage  to  processors,  from 
processors  to  distributors,  and  from 
distributors  to  OHisimaers  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Transporta- 
tion services  provided  by  food  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  and  retaUen, 
and  distributors  of  i«>parel,  home  f  lu*- 
niahlngs,  tobacco  and  other  agricultur- 
ally related  products  are  a  major  part 
of  this  system.  But  important  as  well 
are  related  expenditures  on  storage, 
energy,  advertising,  and  fixed  costs 
such  as  buildings  and  equii»nent. 

Food  wholesaling  and  retailing,  in- 
cluding food  service,  added  $155  billion 
in  value  to  processed  and  semiproc- 
essed  farm  products  in  1981.  and  em- 
ployed 8.2  million  workers  to  market 
food  products.  In  addition,  $15  billion 
of  tranqMrtation  services  were  used. 
Nonfood  maiteting  is  also  a  huge  part 
of  the  econrany.  About  17  billion  is 
qjent  and  around  20,000  workers  em- 
ployed in  wholesale  marketing  of  wp- 
parel  and  piece  goods  derived  from  ag- 
ricultural fiber.  And  another  $20  bO- 
llon of  atvarel  sales  and  some  100.000 
employees  are  accounted  for  by  retafl- 
ing  of  apparel  and  piece  goods. 

This  discussion  serves  to  highlight 
the  immense  complexity  and  impor- 
tance of  America's  most  crudal  indus- 
try. Clearly,  atriculture  and  the  food 
and  fiber  system  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  domestic  and  world  economies. 
Success  of  the  U.S.  eocmcnny  as  a 
whole  depends  in  large  part  on  how 
well  our  agricultural  syston  performs, 
but  agriculture  also  depends  on  non- 
agricultural  Industries  for  inputs.  Mil- 
lions of  woilters  and  consiuners 
depend  on  continued  effectiveness  of 
the  agricultural  system  for  seciulty. 
for  their  sustenance  and  their  liveli- 
hoods. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  the  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer,  if  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  value  of  family  farm  agriculture 
in  the  United  States,  if  there  is  any 
question  about  how  family  farm  agri- 
culture serves  our  national  interest, 
consider  the  Soviet  Union. 

Crops  were  so  poor  in  the  Soviet 
Union  last  year  that  some  fields  plant- 
ed to  grain  were  abandoned.  Transpor- 
tation problems  complicated  grain 
harvesting  and  movement  from  fields 
to  procurement  centers. 

A  grain  crop  of  170  million  metric 
tons  translates  to  import  needs  at  a 
record  50  million  metric  tons— 26  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  wheat,  23  million 
metric  tons  of  coarse  grains,  and  1  mil- 
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lion  metric  tons  of  miacellaneoiis 
grains  and  pulses. 

The  poor  grain  crop  and  a  decline  in 
forage  likely  will  cause  a  drop  in  live- 
stock production  through  the  first 
half  of  this  year  as  livestock  are 
placed  on  reduced  rations.  Feed  sup- 
plies were  already  tight  going  into 
1985.  If  grain  and  forage  production 
show  substantial  gains  this  year,  some 
improvement  could  evolve  in  the  last 
half  of  the  year. 

Disappointing  grain  crops  recently 
prompted  the  Communist  Party's  Cen- 
tral Committee  to  hold  a  general 
meeting  devoted  to  agriculture.  The 
main  focus  was  a  land  improvement 
program  extending  to  the  turn  of  the 

centiury. 

If  you  want  to  look  at  a  failed  agri- 
cultural system,  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  at  our  American  family 
farmer.  Think  where  we  would  be  if 
our  agriculture  were  in  the  same 
shape  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  prob- 
lem is  too  much  production.  Their 
problem  is  shortfall,  even  though  they 
have  the  adequate  natural  resources 
to  do  the  Job. 

Just  think  of  what  our  discussion 
would  be  today  if  we  were  talking 
about  how  to  get  into  a  position  to 
feed  ourselves.  Instead,  here  we  are. 
spoiled  by  mountains  of  grain  pro- 
duced by  our  family  farm  system  of 
agriculture,  and  arguing  whether  or 
not  we  should  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  many  of  them  who  have  con- 
tributed to  our  great  bounty. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  construc- 
tive to  look  at  recent  history  in  the 
farm  economy.  It  proves  conclusively 
that  interest  rates  are  sapping  a  great 
deal  of  economic  strength  from  our 
farm  sector  today. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  finan- 
cial experience  of  the  agricultural 
sector  has  been  dominated  first  by  the 
advent,  and  then  by  the  after  effects, 
of  a  farm  boom  of  major  proportions. 
Such  episodes  have  been  relatively 
rare— two  earlier  in  this  centiu7. 
during  and  immediately  after  the 
World  Wars,  and  two  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, also  triggered  by  the  commodity 
demands  of  United  States  and  Europe- 
an wars.  But  the  effects  of  each  boom 
extended  over  several  decades,  shaping 
the  fortunes  of  an  entire  generation  of 
farmers  and  their  landlords,  lenders, 
and  suppliers.  In  each  case,  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers  were  lifted  by  an 
initial  wave  of  unanticipated  proq)eri- 
ty.  After  the  booms,  however,  their  ex- 
perience varied  according  to  how  de- 
pendent they  had  become  on  contin- 
ued high  commodity  prices,  and  thus 
how  financially  vulnerable  they  were 
as  prices  and  incomes  retreated.  After 
each  boom  some  farmers  experienced 
lasting  financial  improvement,  while 
others  endiired  prolonged  financial 
stress  or  went  bankrupt. 

The  current  episode  has  retraced 
much  of  this  familiar  pattern.  When. 


in  1972  and  1973.  huge  increases  in  the 
prices  of  major  farm  commodities  ush- 
ered in  the  boom,  virtually  all  produc- 
ers benefited.  Many  continued  to 
enjoy  higher  income  for  much  of  the 
decade:  for  some  groups,  however,  the 
prosperity  was  more  fleeting.  Live- 
stock prices  and  profits  broke  first,  in 
1974,  whfle  crop  prices  remained  at 
high  levels  for  two  more  years.  By 
then  some  farmers,  particularly  in 
marginal  farming  areas,  had  made  in- 
vestments whose  success  depended  on 
continued  high  prices;  these  farmers 
were  plunged  into  financial  difficulty 
soon  after  grain  prices  declined  in 
1970.  While  such  farmers  pressed  for 
Government  sssistamy.  the  majority 
continued  to  enjoy  real  InctHnes  above 
the  preboom  levels  and  to  bid  up  real 
prices  of  farmland.  Then,  in  1978  and 
1979.  livestock  and  crop  prices  again 
surged  upward,  giving  another  boost 
to  income  and  expectations. 

The  boom  ended  in  1980.  when  farm 
commodity  prices  failed  to  advance 
while  prices  in  general  were  rising  rap- 
idly. During  the  next  2  yean,  heavy 
harvests  and  worldwide  economic  re- 
cession lowered  prospects  for  a  re- 
bound in  farm  prices  and  income,  and 
farmland  prices  in  the  major  grain  and 
livestock  areas  fell  sharply.  At  the 
same  time,  farmers  with  short-term 
debt  or  variable-rate  loans  were  hit  by 
a  large  increase  in  interest  rates. 
These  developments  swelled  the 
number  of  farmers  in  serious  financial 
difficulty. 

These  observations  on  overall  farm 
financial  conditions,  however,  mask 
highly  diverse  experiences  amimg  vari- 
ous groups  of  farmers.  Ever  since  in- 
terest rates  rose  far  above  the  average 
rate  of  return  to  asMts.  a  stHOde  group 
of  heavily  indebted  operators  has 
faced  financial  stress. 

As  heavily  Indebted  farmers  began 
to  have  problems  meeting  loan  pay- 
ments, loan  losses  at  rural  banks  in- 
creased. On  balance,  however,  such 
losses  were  absorbed  because  these 
banks  had  built  up  their  profit  and 
capital  positions  during  the  farm 
boom. 

The  last  postboom  decline  In  farm 
earnings  bottomed  out  In  the  mid- 
1960's.  For  the  rest  of  that  decade  and 
throughout  the  1960's.  real  income 
from  farm  assets  grew  fairly  steadily. 
Income  growth  in  turn  produced  rising 
real  land  prices  and  favorable  experi- 
ence with  debt  financing.  These  devel- 
opments shi^wd  attitudes  that  affect- 
ed the  way  farmers  responded  to  the 
Income  boom  of  the  1970's. 

Income  from  aHeta  Is  Income  after 
operating  expenses,  depredation,  and 
imputed  charges  for  the  value  of  the 
labor  and  management  performed  by 
farm  operators,  but  before  Interest 
payments  by  those  operators  and  land- 
lords who  are  in  debt  Such  income  un- 
derlies the  value  of  farm  assets,  espe- 
cially the  value  of  farmland. 


In  the  trends  of  farm  income  In  the 
past  30  years,  three  an)ects  of  the 
record  of  income  from  assets  stand 
out:  The  significant  uptrend  before 
1972.  the  huge  rise  in  the  1970's.  and 
the  wide  margin  of  the  current  level 
over  preboom  levels. 

Except  for  the  rise  of  the  1970's. 
these  aspects  of  farm  profits  are  not 
widely  recognised  because  attention 
has  focused  on  a  measure  of  income 
that  Includes  the  labor  and  manage- 
ment eamlngs  of  operators  and  is  net 
of  interest  payments.  That  mixture,  in 
effect,  of  wages,  salaries,  and  income 
to  equity  has  often  given  misleading 
signals  about  the  profitability  of  farm- 
ing. In  the  1900's.  such  income  was 
stagnant,  as  reduced  labor  require- 
ments offtet  an  upward  trend  in 
inccnne  from  assets.  In  the  1980's.  such 
Income  has  declined  below  preboom 
levels  as  interest  charges  have  risen 
sluuply;  meanwhile  income  from 
assets  has  remained  above  preboom 
levels. 

Clearly,  if  real  income  from  assets 
has  been  positive  and  above  preboom 
levels,  then  most  of  the  farmers  who 
are  in  financial  distress  are  those  with 
debt-eervlce  requirements  that  exceed 
such  income.  A  detailed  look  at  the 
problem  and  numbers  of  indebted  op- 
erators foUows  a  discussion  of  aggre- 
gate farm  profitability  and  income- 
asset  relationships. 

As  it  is  true  for  any  income-produc- 
ing asset,  bidding  by  participants  in 
the  market  for  land  sets  its  price  and 
hence  implicitly  its  rate  of  return.  In 
the  maricet  for  farmland,  the  buyers 
and  sellers  are  mainly  farmers  and 
local  landlords— the  latter  mostly  re- 
tired fanners,  farm  widows,  and  non- 
farmer  heirs.  Active  farmers  dominate 
the  buyer  group.  Thus  the  rate  of 
return  to  farm  assets  is  set  by  farmers 
themselves  in  the  farmland  mariiet. 

Farmers  consider  many  factors  when 
participating  In  the  determination  of 
land  values,  among  them  the  income 
and  risks  of  farm  and  alternative  In- 
vestments. Through  their  collective 
appraisal  of  these  factors,  they  estab- 
lish land  prices  consistent  with  their 
required  rate  of  return  on  farm  assets. 

Asset  values  are  thus  established  at 
some  multiple  of  current  Income  from 
assets.  What  that  multiple  will  be  de- 
pends both  on  the  required  rate  of 
return  and  on  the  expected  growth,  if 
any.  In  income. 

If  income  is  not  expected  to  change, 
asset  values  are  established  at  the 
level  at  which  the  current  income 
fiilly  satisfies  the  required  rate  of 
return.  For  example,  the  required  rate 
of  return  is  5  percent,  then  assets  will 
be  priced  at  a  multiple  of  20  times 
their  current  income,  and  the  rate  of 
return  in  the  form  of  income  thus  also 
will  be  5  percent. 

Income  may  change,  however,  re- 
gardless of  expectations.   If  partici- 


pants in  asset  maritets  collectively  be- 
lieve that  the  change  will  last,  then 
asset  values  respond  by  changing  in 
proportion  to  the  change  in  income. 
For  instance,  if  income  from  assets 
rises  10  percent,  then  asset  values  also 
rise  10  percent.  In  the  example  used 
above,  this  rise  in  asset  values  restores 
the  multiple  of  20  times  the  current 
income,  to  continue  to  provide  the  re- 
quired return  of  5  percent. 

When  increases  in  income  recur  reg- 
ularly, or  participants  in  asset  markets 
have  other  reasons  to  expect  growth 
in  income,  asset  pricing  takes  account 
of  the  capital  gains  that,  as  seen 
above,  result  from  such  income 
growth.  The  expected  annual  capital 
gains  substitute  for  income  in  satisfy- 
ing the  required  rate  of  return.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  required  rate  of  return  is 
still  5  percent  but  now  income  from 
assets  is  expected  to  grow  by  3  percent 
annually,  then  assets  will  be  priced  at 
a  multiple  of  50  times  current  income, 
and  the  rate  of  income  return  will  be 
only  2  percent. 

Again,  asset  values  respond  propor- 
tionately to  any  income  changes  that 
appear  permanent,  whether  they  are 
expected  or  not.  Thus  if  income  in- 
creases by  10  percent,  then  asset 
values  again  also  rise  by  10  percent,  to 
restore  the  multiple  of  50  times  earn- 
ings. Or  if.  contrary  to  expectations  of 
growth,  income  from  assets  declines, 
then  asset  values  also  fall  in  propor- 
tion. 

Such  deviations  from  exiiectations. 
or  other  developments,  may  cause 
market  participants  to  reassess  pros- 
pects for  income.  As  they  alter  their 
collective  expectations,  asset  values 
may  change  significantly.  If.  for  exam- 
ple, expected  growth  in  income  falls 
from  3  percent  to  zero  while  the  re- 
quired rate  of  return  stays  at  5  per- 
cent, then  asset  values  will  faU  from  a 
multiple  of  50  times  current  income  to 
1  of  only  20  times  current  income.  In 
addition,  asset  values  change  when  the 
required  rate  of  return  changes. 

To  summarize,  asset  values  respond 
proportionately  to  changes  in  current 
income  from  assets,  other  factors  re- 
maining unchanged.  Elxpectations  of 
income  growth  do  not  in  themselves 
change  asset  values,  but  enter  impor- 
tantly into  determination  of  the  price- 
earnings  multiple  and  hence  of  the 
rate  of  income  return.  Changes  in  ex- 
pectations of  income  growth  or  in  the 
required  rate  of  return  do  cause  large 
changes  in  asset  values. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  farm 
asset  values  have  reflected  Income  de- 
velopments in  accordance  with  these 
principles.  Asset  values,  dominated  by 
changes  in  land  prices,  have  tended  to 
follow  trends  in  income  from  assets. 
With  income  generaUy  trending 
upward,  expectations  of  continued 
income  growth  vparently  prevaOed. 
Except  for  the  early  years  of  the 
boom,    when    Income    outran    land 


prices,  assets  were  priced  at  an  average 
multiple  of  about  50  times  income 
from  assets,  and  the  rate  of  income 
return  thus  averaged  2  percent. 

From  the  mid-1950's  through  the 
1960's,  real  income  from  assets  rose  by 
about  3  percent  annually.  Consequent- 
ly, significant  real  capital  gains  ac- 
crued to  owners  of  farm  real  estate 
during  most  years  of  that  period. 
These  increases  in  the  real  value  of 
farm  real  estate— excluding  operators' 
dwellings— measured  as  gains  in  excess 
of  those  resulting  sin4>ly  from  net  in- 
vestment and  general  price  inflation, 
totaled  $145  billion— in  1983  dollars- 
over  this  period,  an  average  of  nearly 
$10  billion  per  year. 

During  the  same  period,  the  rate  of 
income  return  to  farm  assets  averaged 
2  percent.  Taken  together,  inonne  and 
real  ci4>ital  gains  on  all  assets  provided 
a  total  rate  of  return  averaging  4  per- 
cent. 

Government  programs  contributed 
importantly  to  the  growth  of  real 
income  from  assets  in  these  years. 
Technological  advances  were  reducing 
labor  and  other  operating  costs  per 
unit  of  output  as  well  as  raising  total 
output  per  unit  of  assets.  Farm  output 
prices  would  thus  have  tended  to  fall, 
but  Government  price  support  pro- 
grams prevented  such  declines.  There- 
fore, real  income  from  assets  tended  to 
rise,  and  with  it  total  real  farm  wealth. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  these 
effects  began  posing  a  dOonma  for 
farm  policy.  As  real  income  from 
assets  rose,  ever-latger  increments 
were  required  to  maintJiln  the  growth 
rate  previUllng  at  that  time.  But,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  consumers  and  tax- 
payers who  provided  those  increments, 
the  rising  real  wealth  of  the  recipients 
reduced  the  need  for  governmental  as- 
sistance. Tet,  without  that  income 
growth,  a  significant  share  of  that 
wealth  might  weU  disappear.  As  the 
1970's  opened,  rising  concern  about 
the  cost  of  farm  programs  foreshad- 
owed struggles  over  farm  policy— when 
suddenly  a  bo<»n  in  farm  exports 
changed  the  whole  picture. 

The  export  boom  that  developed  in 
the  early  1970*8  yielded  an  enormous 
increase  in  farm  eamlngs.  The  unex- 
pected decision  by  the  Soviet  Unlcm  to 
purchase  large  quantities  of  U.S.  grain 
after  one  of  its  periodic  droughts  de- 
pleted domestic  sto^s  and  moved 
prices  upward.  ICeanwhile.  domestic 
demand  .for  grain  remained  high  as 
livestock  production  amroached  a  cy- 
clical peak.  Later  the  J3A.  drought  of 
1974  and  rising  real  Incomes  in  food- 
deficit  nations  also  woiked  to  raise 
crop  prices  and  generate  export 
demand. 

Tot  farmers  contemplating  land  pur- 
chases and  other  cimital  expansion, 
the  income  gains  posed  a  familiar 
question:  Was  this  a  temporary  boom 
in  which  case  debt-financed  capital 
purchases  would  be  regretted,  or  was  it 


lasting  phenomenon  promising  for- 
tunes for  those  who  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity? The  answer  seemed  obvious  in 
the  light  of  two  decades  of  rising  real 
farm  income  and  wealth,  successful 
employment  of  financial  leverage 
through  debt  financing,  and  greato' 
public  ctmcem  about  future  scarcity  of 
natural  resources.  It  appeared  that  ag- 
riculture throughout  the  world  had 
entered  a  new  era,  in  which  it  would 
become  progressively  harder  for  the 
supply  of  food  to  meet  expanding 
AmtnmnA^  80  that  American  farmers 
would  enjoy  steadily  rising  exports 
and  income. 

Farm  asset  values  reqwnded  to  the 
new  income  levels  and  the  strong  ex- 
pect^lons  of  continued  income  gains. 
Vmm  1972  through  1979,  real  c^rital 
gains  <m  farm  real  estate— excluding 
operators'  dwellings— totaled  $447  bU- 
Uon  in  1983  dollars,  an  annual  average 
of  $86  billion.  But  the  increases  in 
asset  values  also  were  large  enough  to 
restore  the  earlier  rate  of  income 
return.  2  percent.  Thus,  by  the  late 
1970's.  farmers  had  capitalized  the 
new  level  of  income  from  assets  at  a 
multiple  that  appeared  to  reflect  ex- 
pectations that  income  would  tend  to 
rise  further. 

Tnft^>w^  of  rising,  income  fell  at  the 
start  of  the  new  decade,  and.  Just  as 
important,  proepfcts  for  near-term 
incmne  growth  dimmed.  Even  the 
longer-term  proq>ects  based  on  pro- 
gressive resource  scarcity  were  increas- 
ingly challenged  and  downgraded. 
Government  BBsintsnry  now  could  re- 
place only  a  portion  of  the  income 
that  was  not  forthcoming  from  com- 
modity mai^ets.  Inevitably,  real  asset 
values  begwi  to  decline. 

Real  capital  losses  on  farm  real 
estate  have  totaled  about  $149  bU- 
li<»i— in  1983  dollar»-ln  the  first  4 
years  of  the  eighties,  mosUy  in  1981 
and  1982.  The  decline  in  real  farmland 
prices  was  halted  when  near-term 
income  prospects  improved  with  the 
announconent  of  the  Payment-In- 
Blind  Program. 

Even  though  asset  values  have  de- 
clined, much  of  the  legacy  of  the  boom 
remains.  About  $300  billion  of  the 
newly  created  wealth  still  exists,  along 
with  many  billions  of  new  debt  in- 
curred as  assets  were  transferred  at 
hiiAier  prices.  As  recmt  experience 
has  vividly  demonstrated,  the  amount 
of  that  wealth  that  remains  in  exist- 
ence will  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  required  rate  of  return  Is 
forthccmiing.  The  debt,  however.  wiU 
require  payment  of  scheduled  interest 
and  amortization,  almost  regardless  of 
trends  in  asset  values  or  income.  The 
assets  stlU  ^pear  to  be  priced  at  a 
multiple  that  demands  significant 
growth  in  Income. 

The  situation  resembles  that  at  the 
end  of  the  lOOO's.  although  it  differs  in 
some  ways.  Even  after  adjustment  for 
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Inflation,  the  dollar  amounts  involved 
are  much  larger,  and  thus  Govern- 
ment assistance  would  have  to  be  pro- 
portionately larger  to  have  the  same 
impact.  Government  aid  at  the  greatly 
increased  1983  level  proved  able  to 
stem  the  slide  in  asset  values,  but  con- 
tinued assistance  on  that  scale  appears 
unlikely.  The  greater  farm  wealth 
adds  to  doubts  about  the  propriety 
and  equity  of  increasing  aid.  Moreover, 
there  is  now  considerable  pressure  to 
restrain  total  growth  in  Government 
spending.  Thus  more  of  the  postboom 
adjustment  remains  to  be  worked  out 
in  the  commodity  and  land  maricets. 

I>uring  the  1920's  and  the  early 
years  of  the  Great  Depression,  farm- 
ers releamed  the  lesson  that  their 
forebearers  had  absorbed  in  earlier 
iMuaics:  to  be  deeply  indebted  after  the 
oollmwe  of  a  boom  has  dire,  often 
fatal,  consequences.  Outstanding  farm 
debt  peaked  in  1921.  During  the  hard 
times  that  followed,  debt  steadily 
fell— mainly  through  foreclosures  and 
bankruptcies— but  not  nearly  so  fast  as 
asset  values.  The  ratio  of  debt-to- 
assets  peaked  at  30  percent  in  1933.  By 
then,  attitudes  toward  debt  were  such 
that,  as  farm  prices  and  incomes  im- 
proved, farmers  repaid  rather  than  In- 
creased debt.  Debt  reduction  contin- 
ued through  the  boom  in  farm  income 
of  World  War  II.  The  amount  of  farm 
debt  outstanding  bottomed  in  1946. 
and  the  ratio  of  debt-to-assets  hit  a 
low  of  8  percent  in  1948. 

As  the  wartime  boom  in  farm  Income 
was  extended,  first  by  the  Marshall 
plan  and  then  by  the  Korean  war, 
farms  gradually  begaln  to  expand 
their  debt.  Nonetheless,  in  the  1950's, 
the  level  of  farm  debt  was  still  low 
enough  to  help  minimize  the  financial 
distress  from  hardships  and  transi- 
tions that  included  severe  drought,  de- 
dines  In  crop  and  livestock  prices,  and 
reductions  in  crop  acreage  from  Its 
wartime  level. 

Attitudes  toward  debt  formed  in  the 
1920s  proved  too  conservative  for  the 
new  era  of  income  growth  and  capital 
gains  that  unfolded  after  the  mid- 
1950's.  Farmers  willing  to  borrow  more 
freely  made  faster  financial  progress, 
and  this  new  lesson  was  soon  learned 
by  both  farmers  and  farm  lenders.  The 
leading  college  textbook  on  farm  fi- 
nance, which  through  four  editions 
had  cautioned  on  its  first  page  that 
credit  could  be  as  dangerous  as  a  bus 
saw  and  that  many  a  farmer  would  be 
better  off  today  if  he  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  borrow  money  at  all.  first 
abbreviated  and  then  dropped  such 
warnings.  Growth  in  debt  was  relative- 
ly rapid.  By  the  beginning  of  1972,  the 
ratio  of  debt  to  assets  had  climbed 
back  to  18  percent. 

With  the  onset  of  the  boom,  rapid 
expansion  of  debt  continued,  but  it 
was  now  accompanied  by  more  rapid 
increases  in  asset  values.  Thus,  al- 
though the  ratio  of  debt  to  assets  did 


not  increase,  a  large  increment  of  debt 
was  taken  on.  By  1980.  real  asset 
values  had  risen  by  73  percent,  or  $480 
billion,  in  1983  dollars.  whUe  real  debt 
had  risen  by  61  percent,  or  874  billion. 
If  these  additional  asset  values  had 
continued  to  yield  returns  sufficient  to 
service  the  additional  debt,  all  would 
have  been  well  because  the  two  had 
risen  in  proportion.  But  any  reduction 
in  the  income  flow  would  mean  a  prob- 
lem for  debtors,  who  still  had  to  meet 
scheduled  interest  and  repayments  on 
the  additional  debt.  Such  a  reduction 
occurred  in  1980. 

Banks  also  were  paying  market-re- 
lated rates  on  small-saver  certificates 
with  a  permitted  maturity  of  SO  to  48 
months.  Thus,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  liabilities  of  rural  banks  quickly 
came  to  bear  market-related  yields, 
farm  and  other  loan  rates  at  these 
banks  necessarily  began  to  track 
market  rates.  While  those  farmers 
who  typically  borrowed  from  large 
banks  and  from  production  credit  asso- 
ciations [PCA's]  were  accustomed  to 
such  cyclical  movements  in  their  loan 
rates,  those  movements  were  a  new  ex- 
perience for  borrowers  from  smaller 
rural  banks. 

Higher  interest  rates  affected  indi- 
vidual farmers  in  different  ways. 
Those  with  little  or  no  debt  were 
largely  unaffected,  as  were  those 
whose  debt  consisted  mainly  of  term 
loans  at  fixed  rates.  The  large  number 
with  mortgage  loans  from  Federal 
land  banks  experienced  a  gradual  and 
relatively  moderate  increase  in  their 
variable  rates.  Those  borrowing  from 
PCA's.  also  with  variable-rate  loans, 
faced  quicker  and  larger  increases. 
Rates  for  borrowers  from  niral  banks 
rose  and  feU  with  about  the  same  lag 
as  those  at  PCA's.  but  reached  a 
higher  average  level— about  19  per- 
cent—at the  1981  peak.  Most  severely 
affected  were  borrowers  from  large 
banks,  at  which  the  average  rate  on 
farm  loans  reached  21  percent  In  mid- 
1981. 

The  differential  impact  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  is  u>parent  in  comparisons 
of  real  cash-flow  before  and  after  pay- 
ment of  intereat.  Real  cash-flow  before 
Interest  payments  depicts  the  experi- 
ence of  farmers  with  little  or  no  debt. 
Although  It  has  declined  significantly 
from  its  boom  peaks,  it  remains  well 
above  its  preboom  level.  But  real  cash- 
flow after  Interest  payments  has  fallen 
to  levels  well  below  these  before  the 
boom.  This  series  illustrates  the  cash- 
flow experience  of  farmers  whose  rela- 
tive amount  and  cost  of  debt  were 
close  to  the  sector  averages— in  1983,  a 
debt-asset  ratio  of  21  percent  and  an 
interest  rate  of  10.3  percent.  FUrmers 
more  heavily  indebted  or  paying  a 
higher  average  Interest  rate  have 
fared  correspondingly  worse,  unless 
they  are  among  those  earning  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  rate  of  return  on 
their  assets. 


The  calculations  assume  a  farm  with 
the  recent  average  rate  of  income 
return  to  assets  for  the  farm  sector.  2 
percent.  As  shown,  this  was  also  the 
rate  of  return  to  equity  if  the  farmer 
had  no  debt.  If.  however,  he  had  debt 
equal  to  20  percent  of  assets  and  paid 
an  average  interest  rate  of  11  per- 
cent—both near  the  sector  averages- 
then  his  return  to  equity  was  near 
sero.  Higher  ratios  of  debt  to  assets 
meant  losses:  moderate  if  debt  consist- 
ed mainly  of  old  fixed-rate  mortgage 
loans  at  an  interest  rate  like  7  percent, 
more  severe  if  it  consisted  of  short- 
term  loans  at  a  rate  like  15  percent. 

The  table  indicates  that  highly  le- 
veraged operators  may  have  had  oper- 
ating losses  equal  to  a  fourth  or  a 
third  of  their  equity  in  each  of  the 
past  4  years  while  similarly  situated 
farmers  with  no  debt  were  operating 
profltably.  Unless  such  heavily  indebt- 
ed farmers  had  substantial  financial 
reserves  or  other  resources,  they  have 
had  to  liquidate  assets  in  order  to 
reduce  their  debt  burden.  In  each 
recent  year,  according  to  surveys  of 
lenders,  perhaps  3  to  5  percent  of 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  liquidate 
productive  assets.  Smaller  percentages 
were  reported  to  have  left  farming 
through  forced  liquidations  or  foreclo- 
sures. 

Because  the  incidence  of  severe  fi- 
nancial problems  among  farmers  de- 
pends largely  on  relative  indebtedness, 
the  distribution  of  operators  and  their 
debt  by  the  ratio  of  debt-to-assets 
helps  to  Indicate  how  many  operators 
are  in  financial  difficulty  and  how 
much  of  total  farm  debt  such  farmers 
owe.  These  data  were  provided  by  the 
1979  Farm  Finance  Survey,  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  early  in 
1980. 

If,  from  the  discussions  above,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  operators  with  a 
debt-asset  ratio  greater  than  40  per- 
cent are  experiencing  financial  stress, 
then  about  one-fifth  of  all  farmers  are 
in  this  predicament.  This  overall  pro- 
portion is  misleading,  however,  in  that 
few  of  the  1.2  million  operators  of  very 
small  farms,  who  account  for  50  per- 
cent of  all  operators,  have  much  debt. 
Less  than  one-third  of  these  operators 
reported  that  their  primary  occupa- 
tion was  farming,  and  of  those,  nearly 
half  were  over  65  years  old.  In  the 
group  of  large-  and  medium-sized 
farms  that  includes  most  fuU-time 
family  operations,  one-third  have 
debt-asset  ratios  that  suggest  financial 
stress.  At  the  same  time,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  in  this  group  have 
little  or  no  debt. 

For  farm  lenders,  however,  the 
amoimt  of  debt  owed  by  farmers  expe- 
riencing financial  stress  is  the  Impor- 
tant statistic.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  picture  is  more  disturbing.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  debt  is  owned 
by   operators   with   debt-asset   ratios 


greater  than  40  percent.  Thus  lenders 
see  much  of  their  money  in  the  hands 
of  operators  who  are  in  financial  trou- 
ble. 

One  summary  finding  from  the  ad- 
Justed  survey  data  suggests  the  nature 
of  farm  credit  difficulties:  83  percent 
of  total  debt  owed  by  operators  \» 
owed  by  the  29  percent  of  operators 
with  debt-asset  ratios  that  exceed  the 
average  for  all  operators— 23.3  percent. 
Thus,  the  bulk  of  farm  debt  is  owed  by 
a  sizable  minority  of  operators  whose 
relative  debt  is  large  enough  that,  at 
current  interest  rates,  scheduled  debt 
service  may  easily  exceed  income  from 
assets.  Until  the  current  giw  between 
the  average  rate  of  return  to  assets 
and  farm  loan  interest  rates  is  signifi- 
cantly narrowed,  these  borrowers  and 
their  lenders  will  continue  to  face 
debt-service  problems. 

The  financial  problems  faced  by  the 
heavily  indebted  operators  who  owe 
much  of  farm  debt  have  fostered  ques- 
tions about  the  condition  of  rural 
banks  with  a  concentration  in  farm 
lending.  Such  concerns  may  be 
grounded  in  part  on  experience  after 
earlier  farm  booms  in  which  credit 
played  a  prominent  role.  During  the 
1920'8,  for  example,  many  farmers 
were  unable  to  service  bank  loans  they 
had  obtained  to  finance  capital  spend- 
ing during  and  immediately  after 
World  War  I.  when  increased  export 
demands  had  stimulated  production. 
About  6,000  banks— about  one-fifth  of 
all  banks— failed  during  that  decade, 
most  of  them  in  rural  areas. 

Conditions  at  rural  banks  have  been 
much  different  in  this  postboom 
period.  In  particular.  Federal  deposit 
insurance  has  virtually  eliminated  the 
nms  on  banks  that  once  would  have 
threatened  their  survival  soon  after 
loan-loss  problems  surfaced.  Also, 
most  rural  banks  prospered  along  with 
their  farm  customers,  substantially 
improving  their  profit  and  capital  po- 
sitions. Lately,  however,  loan  losses 
have  risen  noticeably. 

To  examine  the  experience  and  con- 
dition of  banks  with  relatively  heavy 
involvement  in  farm  lending,  data 
were  compiled  for  agricultural  banks, 
at  which  total  farm  loans  aocoimted 
for  25  percent  or  more  of  total  out- 
standing loans.  Although  the  niuiber 
of  such  banks  has  been  decreasing, 
there  are  still  about  4.300  of  them,  ac- 
counting for  30  percent  of  all  commer- 
cial banlcs,  and  they  hold  two-thirds  of 
the  farm  loans  in  the  banking  system 
even  though  they  hold  only  6  percent 
of  banlOng  resources. 

Another  misforttme  hit  many  farm 
borrowers  in  1980.  Interest  rates  rose 
to  levels  that  they  could  not  have  an- 
ticipated. Furthermore,  rates  re- 
mained very  high  until  late  1982  and 
are  still,  for  most  farm  borrowers,  sig- 
nificantly above  pre-1980  levels. 

The  borrowers  most  surprised  by 
these  interest  rate  developments  were 


those  using  short-term  loans  from 
rural  banks,  because,  before  1979. 
these  borrowers  had  been  virtually  in- 
sulated from  cyclical  changes  in  loan 
rates.  Before  1979.  fixed  ceilings  on  in- 
terest rates  applied  to  all  deposit  in- 
struments that  rural  banks  could  read- 
ily market  to  their  predominantly 
local  depositors.  Thus  the  cost  of  loan- 
able funds  at  these  banks  changed 
little  even  as  the  level  of  interest  rates 
rose  and  fell  sharply  in  national 
money  maricets  during  periods  such  as 
1969-70  and  1973-74.  Rates  charged  on 
farm  loans  by  these  banks  were  alao 
relatively  unchanged  during  these  pe- 
riods, and  so  clearly  these  rates  re- 
flected the  banks'  internal  cost  of 
funds  plus  a  maitoip.  rather  than  the 
potential  earnings  of  these  funds  if  in- 
vested in  national  money  maikets. 

Rural  banks  probably  ocmtinued  to 
set  their  farm  loan  rates  in  this 
manner,  but  their  internal  cost  of 
funds  began  to  reflect  cyclical  move- 
ments in  money  maricet  rates.  This 
change  occurred  after  1978.  when 
banks— with  the  authorization  of  6- 
month  money  martcet  certificates- 
were  allowed  to  accept  smaller  and 
shorter  term  deposits  bearing  maiket- 
related  rates,  and  competitive  factors 
induced  them  to  do  so.  As  market 
rates  of  interest  rose  during  1979-81. 
rural  depositors  shifted  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  deposits  into  the  new  cer- 
tificates. By  mid-1981,  these  certifi- 
cates constituted  about  30  percent  of 
the  total  resources  of  the  typical  rural 
bank.  In  addition,  large  certificates  of 
deposit,  also  besfing  money  market 
rates,  accounted  for  7  percent  of  total 
resources. 

During  the  1970's  loan  losses  report- 
ed by  agricultural  banks  clearly  re- 
flected the  favorable  credit  experience 
of  most  farmers  and  farm-related  busi- 
nesses. Provision  for  loan  losses  aver- 
aged 0.2  percent  of  outstanding  loan 
volume  during  that  decade,  well  below 
the  average  at  other  smaller  banks,  at 
which  losses  rose  substantially  during 
the  business  recession  of  1974-75.  No- 
tably, the  ratio  of  loan  losses  did  not 
rise  as  a  result  either  of  the  problems 
of  livestock  producers  that  began  in 
1974.  or  of  those  of  crop  producers  in 
1976-77.  Many  of  the  troubled  farm 
loans  of  this  period,  which  otherwise 
might  have  caused  losses  for  the 
banks,  were  refinanced  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  [FtnHA]  under 
several  credit  programs:  disaster  loans, 
made  mostly  to  farmers  with  crop 
losses  caused  by  drought:  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Emergency  Credit  Act  of  1978 
and  its-  extension,  under  which  the 
FmHA  lent  about  $6.6  billion  from 
1978  to  1981. 

The  loan-loss  picture  at  agricultural 
banks  changed  significantly  during 
1980-82  as  increasing  numbers  of  farm 
borrowers  came  under  financial  stress 
and  farm-related  businesses  were  hit 
by  the  downturn  in  farm  income  and 


by  two  general  business  recessions.  By 

1981.  the  provision  for  loan  losses  had 
doubled  from  its  earlier  low  level,  and 
in  1982  it  rose  further,  to  0.8  percent 
of  outstanding  loans,  putting  it  slight- 
ly above  that  at  other  smaller  banks. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  distribution 
of  agricultural  banks  by  loan  losses 
was  highly  skewed:  The  average  loss 
ratio  was  raised  because  heavy  losses 
occurred  at  some  banlu  while  a  major- 
ity reported  relatively  small  losses.  In 

1982.  one-fourth  of  agricultural  banks 
required  little  or  no  provision  for 
losses  less  than  0.1  percent  of  out- 
standing loan  volume.  At  the  other  ex- 
trone,  5  percent  of  the  banks  had  to 
provide  for  losses  greater  than  2.5  per- 
cent of  outstanding  loans,  the  level  at 
which  losses  would  begin  to  exceed  net 
income  before  losses  at  a  typical  agri- 
cultural bank.  In  contrast,  in  no  year 
of  the  1970's  did  more  than  1  percent 
of  agricultural  banks  have  such  heavy 
lo 


The  profitability  of  agricultural 
banks  is  a  summary  indicator  that 
quickly  reflects  the  net  effect  of  loan 
losses  and  other  factors  aff ecUng  over- 
all condition.  Over  time.  I»ank  profit- 
ability is  important  because  adcUng  to 
retained  earnings  is  the  major  way  in 
which  rural  banks  expand  their  cap- 
ital po8iti<m  and  thus  maintain  or  im- 
prove their  ability  to  serve  growing 
communities  and  businesses.  The  aver- 
age return  to  equity  at  agricultural 
banks  rose  sharply  with  farm  proqieri- 
ty  in  1973  and  remained  at  a  relatively 
high  level  through  1982.  In  additicm  to 
reflecting  favorable  agricultural 
income,  the  cjrclical  pattern  traced  by 
profits  at  agricultural  banks  indicates 
that  these  banks,  on  balance,  benefit- 
ed diuing  periods  when  interest  rates 
were  relatively  high  in  national  money 
markets.  Their  deposits  rose  steadily 
even  during  such  periods— for  exam- 
ple, approximately  10  percent  in  each 
year  from  1978  to  1982— and  the  influx 
of  fxmds  evidently  was  employed  prof- 
itably. Average  return  to  equity 
reached  16  percent  in  1974  and  again 
in  1979-80.  By  1982.  primarily  because 
of  increased  provision  for  greater  loan 
losses,  return  to  equity  had  declined  to 
14  percent. 

Even  in  the  face  of  heavier  loan 
losses,  relatively  few  agricultural 
banks  were  otierating  at  a  loss.  At  such 
banks,  however,  extraordinarily  high 
loan  losses  were  most  often  the  cause 
of  the  operating  loss.  In  1982,  negative 
earnings  were  posted  by  3  percent  of 
agricultural  banks.  At  these  banks,  the 
provision  made  for  loan  losses  aver- 
aged 4.2  percent  of  outstanding  loan 
volume.  But  even  during  that  year  of 
farm  and  business  recession,  77  per- 
cent of  agricultural  banks  achieved  a 
return  of  10  percent  or  more  on 
equity.  Although  down  from  91  per- 
cent in  1979.  this  high  a  proportion  of 
institutions  able  to  achieve  such  prof- 
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itabillty  during  relative  adversity  at- 
tests to  the  market  strength  and  fi- 
nancial resilience  of  these  banks. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  profits 
of  agricultural  banks— about  two- 
thirds  In  1982— are  annually  added  to 
bank  capital  rather  than  paid  out  as 
dividends  to  stockholders.  From  1974 
through  1982.  equity  grew  faster  than 
deposits  and  assets  on  average,  and 
thus  the  average  capital  ratio  rose.  By 
the  end  of  1983.  capital  and  surplus  at 
these  banks  averaged  8.9  percent  of 
total  assets,  up  from  the  cyclical  low 
of  7.4  percent  recorded  after  the  large 
inflow  of  farmers'  deposits  in  1972  and 
1973. 

The  growth  of  capital  at  individual 
banks  is  of  particular  importance  be- 
cause it  determines  how  much  a  bank 
can  increase,  over  time,  the  amount  it 
can  legally  and  prudently  lend  to  each 
borrower.  During  the  5  years  ending  in 
1982.  the  value  per  farm  of  assets 
other  than  real  estate  rose  00  percent, 
and  average  outstanding  farm  produc- 
tion loans  rose  68  percent.  Capital  at 
rural  banks  kept  pace:  At  banks  classi- 
fied as  agricultural  banks  in  1982.  cap- 
ital and  surplus  expanded  75  percent 
over  the  same  period.  Thus,  on  aver- 
age, increases  In  the  sise  of  loans  that 
agricultural  banks  can  make  have  ap- 
proximately matched  increases  in  the 
size  of  loans  demanded  by  farmers. 

Recent  changes  in  bank  legislation 
have  further  enhanced  the  lending  ca- 
pability of  rural  banks.  The  upper 
limit  on  the  amount  that  a  national 
bank  can  lend  to  one  borrower  was 
raised  from  10  to  15  percent  of  capital 
and  surplus— a  special  higher  limit  of 
25  percent  continues  to  apply  if  the 
loans  are  secured  by  livestock.  Of 
more  general  importance,  the  increase 
in  Federal  insurance  on  individual  de- 
posits to  $100,000  had  the  Incidental 
effect  of  making  the  negotiable  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  of  small  banks  salable 
to  national  investors,  either  directly  or 
through  intermediaries  that  ensure 
that  each  investor  holds  no  more  than 
one  certificate  of  each  bank.  Further- 
more, because  most  new  local  deposits 
now  bear  interest  related  to  money 
maiicet  rates,  rural  banks  no  longer 
find  that  funds  raised  in  money  mar- 
kets are  more  costly  than  local  depos- 
its, as  they  did  during  earlier  periods 
of  relative  monetary  restraint.  Thus 
the  ability  of  rural  banks  to  respond 
to  seasonable,  cyclical,  or  unusual 
changes  in  local  loan  demand  has  been 
improved. 

As  in  the  past,  the  experience  of 
many  rural  banks  will  be  related  to 
that  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  10.000 
deaths  per  day  are  attributed  to  star- 
vation in  this  world.  That  is  an  enor- 
mous figure,  particularly  given  the 
fact  that  we  are  faced  with  such  huge 
surpluses  here,  and  the  prospect  of 
low  prices  for  some  time  to  come. 


The  adequate  distribution  of  food 
supply  remains  quite  literally  an  un- 
solved problem  of  global  proportions. 
Of  the  world's  farmers,  only  2  percent 
are  located  in  developed  countries 
such  as  the  United  States,  yet  they 
produce  25  percent  of  the  world's  food. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  food,  we 
have  the  people  that  need  it,  we  asked 
the  farmers  to  produce  it.  yet.  now  it 
seems  that  we  want  to  say  that  be- 
cause farmers  did  produce  all  that 
food,  they  made  a  bad  dectsion.  and 
that  taxpayers  have  absolutely  no  in- 
terest in  helping  farmers  through 
these  times.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  that  way. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  what  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  to  say 
about  food  prices  here  at  home. 

Food  price  increases  were  moderate, 
although  they  avenged  higher  in  1984 
compared  with  1983.  Overall,  the  1984 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  food  aver- 
aged 4  to  5  percent  above  1988.  This 
rate  of  Increase  is  double  the  198S  in- 
crease of  only  2  percent,  which  was 
the  smallest  gain  in  10  years.  Poultry, 
egg.  and  vegetable  prices  all  Inereaaed 
sharply  in  the  first  half  of  1984.  while 
red  meat  prices  were  a  primary  cause 
of  upward  food  price  prcKure  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  over- 
all 1984  food  price  escalation  was  con- 
sistent with  the  4  to  5  percent  rate  of 
inflation. 

Although  weather  variations  can 
dramatically  alter  conditions  from 
year  to  year,  food  price  Inflation 
should  continue  to  be  moderate 
through  the  end  of  this  decade.  In 
fact,  overall  Increases  In  the  Craisumer 
Price  Index  for  food  wlU  likely  f oUow 
an  historical  pattern  of  being  smaller 
than  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  as  a  whole.  Plentiful  grain  sup- 
plies, a  weak  meat  and  dairy  price  situ- 
ation, and  little  prospect  for  substan- 
tial wage  rate  increases  ctmtribute  to 
this  moderate  outlook. 

The  farm  share  of  the  retail  food 
dollar  as  a  whole  was  84  percent  for 
the  first  7  months  of  1984.  unchanged 
from  the  1981-88  period.  The  farm 
share  for  dairy  products  decllmtd  from 
an  average  of  50  percent  for  1981-83  to 
47  percent  during  this  period  due  to 
lower  milk  prices  reiulUzv  from  dairy 
legislation.  The  poultry  farm  share 
was  also  down,  dropping  flrom  62  per- 
cent to  47  percent  nesh  friiits 
showed  a  slight  increase,  while  the 
farm  share  for  fats  and  oils  increased 
sharply  fltnn  25  percent  to  34  percent 
of  the  retail  dollar. 

The  fact  Is  that  food  prices  would 
not  be  dramatically  altered  even  if 
farm  commodity  prices  were  to  reach  a 
profitable  level  for  farmers.  Given  our 
huge  surpluses,  that  is  not  likely  to 
happen  for  some  time.  But.  with  an 
adequate  farm  program,  properly  ad- 
ministered, we  could,  over  time,  reach 
that  point. 


Of  course,  our  commodity  prices  are 
set  on  the  world  markets.  An  Individ- 
ual farmer  in  North  Dakota  has  abso- 
lutely no  control  over  what  the  inter- 
national market  is  going  to  dish  up. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  some  instructive  comments 
about  world  trade.  As  you  listen  to  it. 
try  to  figure  out  where  any  Individual 
farmer  can  make  an  impact,  or  change 
the  course  of  events: 

In  fiscal  year  1982  after  12  continu- 
ous years  of  increases,  the  value  of 
T3A.  agricultural  exports  declined 
nearly  11  percent.  Another  11  percent 
decline  occurred  in  1982/1983.  Fiscal 
1984.  with  838  billion  in  exports,  com- 
pared to  $34.8  billion  in  the  1983  fiscal 
year,  marked  the  first  increase  in  the 
value  of  UJS.  agricultural  exports  since 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  increase  in  value 
exclusively  reflects  price  movements 
of  exported  commodities,  the  volume 
of  exports  recorded  a  1  percent  de- 
cline. 

The  laAluster  performance  of 
export  volume— off  30  million  metric 
tons  from  a  fiscal  1980  peak  of  164  mU- 
lion  metric  tons— was  caused  by  sever- 
al factors  in  the  agricultural  sector 
and  the  macroeoonomlc  setting  as 
welL  As  alluded  to  earlier,  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  U.S.  agricultural  exports  has 
been  the  unrelenting  strength  of  the 
n.S.  dollar  in  international  currency 
markets.  After  devaluations  in  the 
early  1970's  and  a  move  in  1974  to 
International  floating  exchange  rates, 
the  U.S.  dollar  weakened  against  other 
currencies  through  the  decade  of  the 
1970's.  Then,  for  nearly  4  years  begin- 
ning In  mid-1980,  the  dollar  appreciat- 
ed substantially,  reducing  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  the  general  worldwide  re- 
cession has  limited  the  ability  of  im- 
porting nations  to  purchase  our  farm 
exiwrts. 

Popular  attention  has  focused  on 
the  strength  of  the  dollar.  Identifying 
it  as  the  cause  of  disappointing  agri- 
cultural export  performance.  Like 
most  conventional  wisdom,  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  to  thi^  widespread 
belief.  But  like  most  conventional 
wisdom,  the  strong-dollar /low-exports 
logic  captures  only  a  part  of  the  truth. 

A  strong  dollar  not  only  makes  our 
exports  more  expensive  to  an  import- 
er, but  also  a  price  advantage  shifts  to 
competing  exporters  whose  exchange 
rate  with  the  importer  becomes  more 
favorably  aligned  relative  to  the  im- 
porter's exchange  rate  with  the  United 
States.  This  relative  shift  in  the  struc- 
ture of  exchange  rates  tends  to  be 
more  critical  to  our  export  volume 
than  the  magnitude  of  change  in  our 
exchange  rate  with  the  importer.  For 
some  agricultural  products,  though,  it 
may  be  questionable  to  even  talk 
about  the  United  States  being  price 
competitive  against  certain  exporters 
in  the  short  run.  For  example,  some 
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nations  are  not  equipped  to  store  their 
exportable  commodities;  they  are  will- 
ing to  undercut  prevailing  prices  to 
move  whatever  is  available  for  export. 

Given  the  nature  of  world  agricul- 
tural markets,  it  is  over  the  longer 
haul  that  shifting  exchange  rates  have 
more  significant  impacts  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. The  critical  element  is  the  sig- 
nals being  given  through  world  mar- 
kets to  producers  in  various  countries 
to  change  their  output.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  one  of  the  most  damag- 
ing aspects  of  the  rising  U.S.  dollar  is 
that  it  has  translated  the  fixed  loan 
rate  feature  of  our  domestic  farm  pro- 
grams into  a  world  price  structure  very 
favorable  to  other-  nations.  Foreign 
producers  know  that  any  combination 
of  large  supplies  and/or  weak  demand 
will  drive  prices  down,  but  only  so  far 
as  our  loan  rate,  at  which  point  US. 
supplies  are  effectively  withdrawn 
from  the  mariiet.  Because  U.S.  exports 
are  such  a  large  proportion  of  interna- 
tionally trading  price  at  that  level. 
U.S.  agricultural  policy,  therefore,  has 
done  freely  for  International  maricets 
what  it  has  been  able  to  do  for  his  own 
producers  only  at  great  cost:  reduce 
agricultural  price  risk.  Foreign  produc- 
ers have  appreciatively  responded  by 
expanding  production  and  eroding  the 
UJS.  share  of  world  trade.  Further  ex- 
pansions will  occur  as  long  as  foreign 
production  costs  promise  to  be  lower 
than  the  loan  rate  supported  trading 
price. 

In  addition  to  the  dual  incentives  of 
enhanced  price  competitiveness  and 
reduced  price  risk,  greater  production 
was  also  encouraged  by  a  concern  for 
food  supply  security,  which  arose  in 
part  from  past  UJS.  decisions  to  em- 
bargo farm  trade.  Nations  that  other- 
wise would  have  imported  food  re- 
sponded to  political  insecurity  to  turn- 
ing to  their  own  resources.  Etomestic 
food  sources,  even  if  more  costly,  are 
at  least  not  viilnerable  to  external  po- 
litical turmoil.  As  a  result,  many  coim- 
tries.  which  in  a  more  secure  world 
would  depend  on  imports  from  low 
cost  efficient  producers,  have  in- 
creased their  own  production  capacity 
dramatically. 

What  is  significant  for  U.S.  agricul- 
ture is  that  all  these  developments 
have  encouraged  a  permanent  increase 
in  global  production  capacity.  No 
sudden  plunge  in  the  dollar's  value 
will  change  this.  Long-term  adjust- 
ment forces  have  been  activated  to 
forge  a  new  export  mariLet  reality. 
Export  markets  for  UJS.  agriculture 
have  not  been  destroyed,  but  their  po- 
tential for  growth  in  the  tradition  of 
the  1970's  has  been  greatly  diminished 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  outlook  for  1984-85  global  crop 
production  is  mixed.  World  wheat  pro- 
duction is  projected  to  reach  a  new 
record,  topping  500  million  metric  tons 
[mmt].  The  largest  increases  among 


importing  nations  can  be  found  in 
China  and  Eastern  Eunnte  where  2J&- 
to  3-mmt  increases  may  occur.  Howev- 
er, the  Soviet  Union  Is  expected  to 
have  a  3-mmt  decrease  in  its  wheat 
output.  Of  the  major  exporting  na- 
tions, only  the  EEC  member  nations 
and  the  United  States  are  expected  to 
increase  production.  The  rate  of 
change  will  differ  substantially,  with 
the  "EEC  expected  to  increase  output 
by  15  mmt  and  the  United  States  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  4  million.  Austra- 
lia. Argentina,  and  Canada  are  all  ex- 
pected to  register  declines  In  wheat 
production  for  the  1984-85  season— 
their  ctHubined  ou^ut  Is  projected  to 
drop  12.5  mmt  from  1988-84.  All  In  all. 
with  total  world  wheat  trade  expected 
to  edge  higher  in  1984-85.  proqMCts 
for  UJS.  wheat  exports  are  Improved. 

In  course  grains,  worid  production 
will  increase  sharply  in  1984-85  to 
nearly  790  mmt— a  14-peroent  Increase 
over  1983-84.  As  would  be  expected 
given  the  1984  FIK  Program,  the  larg- 
est increase  came  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  the  increase  in  U.S.  production 
accounts  for  nearly  all  the  Increase  In 
overall  world  production.  World  coarse 
grain  trade  should  increase  approxi- 
mately 9  percent  In  1984-85,  with  an 
expected  decline  of  Soviet  production 
in  excess  of  20  mmt  contributing  the 
most  to  that  outlook.  The  outlook  for 
U.S.  coarse  grain  exports  Is  Improved 
as  well;  an  Increase  of  10  percent  Is 
projected  in  the  voliune  of  U.S.  feed 
grain  shiinnents. 

In  the  oilseed  cmnplex.  world  pro- 
duction is  also  expected  to  reach  a  new 
record.  At  185  million  metric  tons,  the 
increase  represents  nearly  a  20-mmt 
gain  over  1984-85.  Unlike  the  wheat 
and  coarse  grain  sectors,  producticm  is 
expected  to  increase  or  hold  steady 
across  most  major  exporting  nations. 
Thus,  the  outlook  for  Improved  U.S. 
soybean  exports  is  less  optimistic  than 
for  wheat  and  com. 

In  the  fiber  sector,  another  record 
cotton  erop  abroad  is  projected  and 
stoics  will  rebuild  sharply.  With  many 
countries  replenishing  inventories, 
world  cotton  trade  Is  forecast  to  be  the 
highest  since  1981-83.  However.  U.S. 
exports  will  dip  and  our  share  will  fall 
because  of  increases  in  production 
among  major  cotton  export  competi- 
tors. In  sum.  other  than  for  cotton, 
the  outlook  for  1984-85  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ix>rts  is  improved,  but  the  growth 
rates  are  unlikely  to  be  sufficient  to 
improve  domestic  farm  prices  overall. 

A  return  to  the  world  trade  environ- 
ment experienced  in  i>art  of  the  1970's 
is  imlikely  for  the  remainder  of  the 
1980's.  Population  growth  over  the 
decade  is  projected  to  be  the  greatest 
in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
Unfortimately,  significant  income 
growth  is  not  projected  for  those  na- 
tions; thus  prospects  for  export 
growth  there  are  limited.  Additionally, 
whUe    the   world   has   been   moving 


toward  economic  recovery,  much  of 
that  growth  has  been  export-related 
with  overall  domestic  growth  being  ex- 
tremely slow  to  materialise  in  many 
countries.  These  factors  do  not  suggest 
that  the  United  States  cannot  improve 
its  export  perffHuance.  The  implica- 
tions are  that  actions  need  to  be  takm 
on  several  different  fronts  including 
domestic  economic  policies,  interna- 
tional debt  burdens.'  and  the  trade 
policies  and  agreements  arena. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  get  aa 
with  the  business  of  the  Soiate.  But 
the  most  important  business  we  face  is 
to  ensure  adequate  credit  availability 
during  the  next  optical  30  days.  We 
need  to  make  at  least  $3  billl<m  In  loan 
guarantee  authority  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Adminlstratlcni  in  the  farm 
ownership  and  operating  loan  pro- 
grams. We  need  to  permit  lenders  to 
write  down  interest  rates  in  exchange 
for  some  Federal  assistance.  We  need 
farm  operating  loans.  And.  we  need  to 
direct  the  proper  effort  to  ensure  that 
all  loan  appUci^ons  that  otmie  to  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  are 
handled  within  30  to  60  days  of  re- 
ceipt. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  you  very 
much. 

(During  the  foregoing  address.  Mr. 
McComnu.  and  Mr.  RinncAH  occupied 
the  chair.) 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consult  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  vote  <m  Mr.  Meese  unless 
someone  else  wishes  to  speak  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  yes.  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  recognising  me 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  think  there  are 
a  number  of  others  who  do  wish  to 
speak. 

Let  me  add  that  I  understand  there 
will  be  a  caucus  of  our  side  in  another 
10  or  13  minutes,  and  I  think  we  are 
getting  close  to  the  point  where  we 
can  proceed  for  a  vote  in  this  matter, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  desire  of  everyone 
in  this  body  to  move  as  expeditiously 
as  we  can.  but  I  do  not  think  we  are 
ready  for  a  vote  right  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  sure  that  does  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  you. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
anyone  wishes  to  qieak.  he  may  speak. 
Otherwise,  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  obvloua- 
ly.  the  appointment  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  being  delayed  at  this  point 
simply  because  of  the  problem  we  face 
in  the  agricultural  community  in  this 
NaUon. 

I  met  this  morning  with  a  group  of 
banlcers  from  the  State  of  Illinois  who 
are  talking  about  farm  problems.  I 
met  this  afternoon  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Dixon,  with  a  group  of  real 
estate  people.  One  of  the  questions 
that  came  up  was  the  agricultural 
problem  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

We  simply  have  a  problem  with 
ramifications  far  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate problems  of  a  single  sector  of  our 
economy,  problems  that  are  going  to 
go  far,  far  beyond  that  sector. 

I  might  add  that  Just  as  an  illustra- 
tion I  met  some  weeks  ago  with  two  of 
the  officers  of  International  Harvester 
after  the  International  Harvester  had 
made  announcement  they  were  going 
to  have  to  reduce  their  emplosmnent. 

I  said  to  them,  "How  many  people 
were  you  employing  at  your  peak  3  or 
4  years  ago?"  And  they  said  "97,000."  I 
said.  "How  many  are  you  employing 
right  now?"  And  they  said.  "33.000." 

That  is  an  illustration  of  where  we 
are  and  where  we  are  going  and  that 
obviously  has  implications  far  beyond 
International  Harvester.  It  impacts  on 
the  suppliers  of  International  Harvest- 
er. It  has  an  impact  on  people  who 
provide  fertilizer.  It  has  an  impact  on 
men's  clothing  stores  in  rural  commu- 
nities and  then  the  people  ultimately 
who  make  men's  clothing  around  this 
Nation  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  a  major  problem  that  has 
to  be  addressed.  I  hope  that  we  will  ad- 
dress it  in  a  solid  and  substantial  way. 
I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  compro- 
mise is  in  the  works  and  I  am  willing 
to  look  hard  at  it,  but  I  hope  we  do 
something  that  provides  genuine  help 
to  the  segment  of  our  economy  that 
needs  help. 

Farmers  are  hurt  not  because  of 
things  they  have  done  but  because  of 
policies  generated  on  this  floor  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  and  down 
at  1000  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Fanners 
are  caught  in  a  three-way  squeese. 
They  have  been  hit  by  low  prices,  gen- 
erated in  part  by  the  problem  that  we 
have  created  with  these  huge  deficits. 
They  have  been  hit  by  high  Interest 
rates.  Again  those  high  interest  rates 
were  not  created  by  farmers.  They 
have  been  hit  by  declining  land  values. 

Mr.  CXX:HRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  yield  to  me  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Bflssls- 
sippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominee  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  I  sympathize  with 
those,  including  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  are  concerned  about  the 


farm  credit  crisis  that  exists  through- 
out the  country.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  been  one  of  those  who 
has  been  actively  involved  in  trying  to 
work  out  a  helpful  piece  of  legislation 
that  would  improve  the  aooen  of 
farmers  to  credit  so  that  they  can  put 
their  crops  in  the  ground  this  year  In  a 
timely  fashion. 

But,  nonetheless.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  can  move  quickly  to  a  vote  on 
this  confirmation.  I  am  convlnoed.  be- 
cause of  my  association  with  the  nomi- 
nee oyer  the  iMut  4  years,  observing 
him  carrying  out  his  duties  as  counsel 
to  the  President,  that  he  would  be  a 
dedicated,  hard-working,  and  compe- 
tent Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  His  experience  Includes  being 
an  educator,  serving  in  high  positions 
in  the  government  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, being  a  lawyer,  and  as  attorney 
at  law  dedicated  to  improving  our 
system  of  Justice  and  dedicated  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  laws  of  not  mily 
the  SUte  of  California  but  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

I  want  to  Join  those.  Mr.  President, 
who  support  this  conflrmatloa  and 
who  are  urging  the  Senate  to  turn  to  a 
vote  on  the  issue  as  quickly  as  we  can 
without  cutting  off  anyone's  right  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  issue  before 
us.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  farm  credit  crisia  in  a 
way  that  will  be  helpful  as  well  as  re- 
sponsible to  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senmt<N> 
yielding  me  this  time  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  Indulgence. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  MissiaBippi  for  his  remaite.  We 
differ  on  this  particular  nomination 
but  I  respect  his  motivation  and  also 
his  concern  for  the  agricultural  sector. 

I  see  my  colleague  from  Georgia  In 
the  Chamber.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  him  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  MATTINOLT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  deliberations  over  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edwin  Meese  in  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  have 
been  lengthy— both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor.  The  nomination  has  been 
before  the  Senate  for  a  year,  stnee 
February,  1M4,  and  our  reports  and 
remain  together  with  those  of  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Jacob  A.  Stein  are 
voluminous.  I  do  not  Intend  to  add 
substantially  to  those  volumes.  I  do. 
however,  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  express  my  strong  suiH>ort  for 
Mr.  Meese's  nomination  and  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  to  confirm  him. 

I  believe  the  record  demonstrates 
Edwin  Meese  to  be  worthy  of  confir- 
mation. He  is  now  and  has  for  years 
been  a  dedicated  public  servant  at 
both  the  State  and  national  level. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
will  change  once  he  is  confirmed.  To 
the  contrary,  in  testimony  he  has  af- 
firmed it  will  not.  Furthermore,  Mr. 


Meese's  record  shows  that  he  has  a 
deep  respect  for  the  law  and  a  strong 
commitment  to  effective  and  fair  law 
enforcement.  Ironically,  this  is  one  at- 
tribute to  which  some  of  his  detractors 
have  pointed.  They  have  decried  him 
as  too  fervant  a  law  and  order  advo- 
cate as  if  such  were  enough  to  dis- 
qualify him  from  the  office  of  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  President.  Just  the  opposite  is 
true.  A  respect  for  law  and  order  is  a 
necessary  qualification  for  an  Attor- 
ney General.  And  as  for  the  charge 
that  Edwin  Meese  lacks  compassion.  I 
rise  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  I 
know  Ed  Meese.  and  know  him  as  a 
man  of  compassion. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  Mr.  Meese's  actions  and 
decisions,  his  public  and  private  life, 
have  been  scrutinized  by  an  independ- 
ent counsel.  They  have  been  scruti- 
nized by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. For  18  months,  his  record  of  serv- 
ice and  qualifications  have  been  exam- 
ined and  reexamined.  The  result  of 
these  inquires  has  been  to  demon- 
strate that  Mr.  Meese  is  qualified  to 
become  Attorney  General.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  put  political  con- 
siderations aside  and  vote  on  the  basis 
of  his  quallflcations,  and  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  Just,  will  vote  to  confirm 
Edwin  Meese  m. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Meese's  nomination.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  serve  as  Attor- 
ney General  faithfully  and  with  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
salute  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BobbhI 
for  his  leadership  in  calling  needed  at- 
tention to  the  critical  problems  facing 
our  Nation's  farmers.  I  am  pleased  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
which  he  has  proposed  to  deal  with 
our  farm  credit  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  my  dislike  of  filibus- 
ters is  well  known.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
a  small  minority  block  the  Senate 
,from  passing  needed  legislation  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  something 
about  the  bill.  But  this  is  not  a  filibus- 
ter in  that  sense  of  the  word.  We  are 
not  trying  to  stop  the  Senate— we  are 
trying  to  get  the  Senate  started.  More 
especially,  we  are  trying  to  get  this  ad- 


ministration started  toward  helping 
farmers  out  of  this  credit  crisis.  And 
we  are  not  a  small  minority.  This 
effort  to  get  help  for  our  farmers  has 
broad,  bipartisan  support. 

The  Meese  nomination  is  only  a 
lever  to  pry  some  badly  needed  assist- 
ance for  our  hard  pressed  farmers  out 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  administration  has  been  very  re- 
luctant and  hardheaded  when  it  comes 
to  anything  that  will  provide  real  help 
to  American  farmnv.  Sometimes  you 
have  to  use  a  lever  like  a  two-by-four 
to  pound  home  the  news  that  there  is 
a  crisis  down  on  the  farm  and  that  it 
must  be  dealt  with  now  or  not  at  all.  If 
the  USDA  does  not  use  its  authority 
to  relieve  this  farm  credit  crisis  within 
a  matter  of  days  then  it  will  be  too 
late  to  plant  a  crop  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  term  "farm  crisis" 
is  so  overused  that  it  no  longer  has 
any  emotional  impact  on  some  people. 
But  what  we  are  in  now  is  truly  a  farm 
crisis.  Farmers  in  south  Texas  are 
planting  crops  even  as  we  stand  here 
today.  Farmers  in  the  Texas  panhan- 
dle, next  door  to  the  farm  constituents 
of  my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  will  have 
to  plant  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

But  some  of  these  farmers  still  do 
not  know  if  they  can  get  financing  to 
plant  their  crop.  Some  of  the  land- 
lords, often  widows  or  elderly  people 
who  have  retired  from  fanning,  do  not 
know  if  they  will  have  a  tenant  to 
farm  their  land.  If  they  have  no 
tenant,  then  they  have  no  income  this 
year. 

This  administration's  farm  policy 
proposals,  such  as  the  farm  credit  an- 
nouncement, are  inconsequential 
Band-aids.  Worse  yet,  many  of  them 
are  hurting  instead  of  helping.  Farm- 
ers are  in  a  credit  crisis,  and  this  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  charge 
five  basis  points  on  all  borrowing  by 
the  farmer-owned  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  System.  This  fee.  which  would 
be  passed  on  to  farmers  as  higher  in- 
terest rates,  would  have  cost  an  farm- 
ers an  extra  $18.5  million  if  it  has  been 
in  effect  this  year.  The  administra- 
tion's farm  debt  restructuring  pro- 
gram is  not  working,  and  the  time 
spent  in  processing  these  applications, 
most  of  which  are  rejected,  threatens 
to  delay  normal  loan  procening  to  the 
point  that  some  farmers  may  get  their 
loans  approved  after  it  is  too  late  to 
plant. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
may  be  upset  by  this  delay  in  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Meese  as  Attorney 
General,  but  it  will  eventually  get 
done.  If  Texas  farmers  do  not  get  fi- 
nancing in  time  to  plant,  within  the 
next  few  days,  then  there  wiU  be  ho 
crop  this  year.  Mr.  Meese's  schedule  is 
a  lot  more  flexible  than  Mother  Na- 
ture's schedule  is,  and  I  think  we 
should  keep  that  in  mind  in  weighing 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various 


issues  that  are  waiting  to  come  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  going  away 
or  farm  problems  have  gotten  steadily 
worse.  Net  farm  income  increased  in 
1984,  but  most  of  that  came  from  an 
increase  in  inventories.  In  other  words, 
our  surplus  Just  got  larger. 

Things  down  on  the  farm  are  as  bad 
as  I  have  ever  seen  them,  and  my 
family  has  been  involved  in  farming 
and  ranching  all  my  life.  Our  farmers 
are  drowning  because  they  have  had 
too  much  debt  and  too  few  decent 
prices. 

What  farmers  really  need  is  cash 
income  to  pay  their  bills,  cash  to  pay 
the  crushing  expense  of  today's  high 
interest  rates.  Farmers'  net  cash 
income  is  forecast  to  drop  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row  in  1985.  This  could 
well  mean  that  farmers'  real,  after  in- 
flation, cash  income  would  be  the 
lowest  since  1968.  Farmers  can't  pay 
1985  bills  with  1968  paychecks. 

You  have  heard  the  statistics  on  our 
farm  situation,  so  I  will  not  recite 
them  again.  I  know  the  problems.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Stockman  neither 
knows  nor  cares  about  our  farmers. 

But  we  need  real  world  solutions, 
not  philosophical  gibberish  about  free 
markets.  You  give  our  farmers  a  free 
market  and  they  will  onnpete  and  do 
welL  This  administration  has  not  done 
that.  In  addition,  this  administration's 
high  interest  rates  and  bloated  dollar 
exchange  rates  have  lo<^ed  our  farm- 
ers out  of  their  export  maritets  as 
surely  as  an  embargo. 

Look  at  how  this  woiks.  In  January 
1981.  an  American  farmer  could  get 
$5.25  per  bushel  for  his  wheat  on  the 
dock  in  Houston.  To  a  Dutch  trader  in 
Rotterdam,  this  was  11.44  guOdos.  In 
January  1985  a  U.S.  farmer  could  get 
only  $4.11  for  his  wheat  at  the  dock  in 
Houston.  However,  to  the  Dutch 
trader  this  was  14.59  guilders.  The 
farmer's  price  dropped  22  percent,  but 
the  export  customer's  price  went  up  28 
percent. 

Under  Secretary  Block's  self-pro- 
claimed export-oriented  farm  policy 
the  volume  of  U.S.  farm  exports  has 
dropped  for  4  years  in  a  row.  Now  they 
are  proposing  to  help  by  charging  a  5 
percent  origination  fee  for  export  loan 
guarantees.  This  is  the  best  proposal 
we  could  make  to  help  European  farm- 
ers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  made  a  floor 
speech  on  our  trade  problems.  I  point- 
ed out  that  although  a  trade  war  poses 
great  risks,  even  greater  risks  lie  In 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
adopt  a  free  trade  policy  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts.  It  Just  will 
not  happen. 

Likewise,  facing  up  to  our  farm  prob- 
lems may  cost  some  money  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  hard  to  reduce  our 
deficit,  but  the  cost  of  not  facing  those 
problems  may  be  much  higher. 


A  farmer  in  west  Texas  recently 
rented  a  building  on  the  town  square 
of  his  small  town.  In  better  times  it 
had  been  a  store.  He  tore  out  the  back 
wall  to  make  a  large  door,  and  now  he 
uses  it  as  a  bam.  You  see,  it  was 
cheaper  to  rent  the  store  than  to  build 
the  new  bam  he  needed.  There  used  to 
be  a  small  business  in  that  store,  run 
by  a  local  family.  Now  they  and  many 
others  are  gone.  That's  happening  all 
over  rural  America. 

Let's  give  our  farmers  a  free  market 
to  compete  in  and  let  them  go.  But 
don't  weight  them  down  with  a  bloat- 
ed dollar,  high  interest  rates,  and  for- 
eign trade  barriers  and  then  throw 
them  into  the  world  market  to  sink  or 
swim.  They  may  well  sink,  and  if  they 
sink  much  of  our  country's  economy 
sinks  with  them. 

I  think  our  Government's  policy 
should  be  cushion  the  shock  of  our 
current  farm  problems,  not  make  it 
worse.  I.  for  one.  do  not  intend  to 
abandcm  this  Nation's  most  important 
industry,  and  I  hope  that  this  adminis- 
tration will  do  likewise  and  come  up 
with  some  better  farm  policies  than 
those  we  have  seen  so  far. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  an 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at.  and  I 
do  not  want  to  impede  that  in  any 
way.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
agreement  is  for  a  recess  for  1  hour.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  or  does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 


osm  poa  mu  num.  crao  pjc. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  sUnd  in  recess  until  5:30  pjn. 
today.  This  has  been  cleared  by  the 
mikJorlty  leader  and  by  the  minority 
leader,  I  understand.  At  that  time,  we 
hope  to  have  a  resolution  here  which 
we  can  act  upon,  and  proceed  with  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Meese.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


oirriL  s:30  pjl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wiU 
stand  in  recess  until  5:30  pjn. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  4:35  pjn., 
recessed  until  5:29  p.m.:  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 

GOLDWATKR]. 

outn  FOR  SKsss  ann.  •:!•  pjt. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  6:15  pjn.  They 
are  in  the  process  of  working  out  an 
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arrangement.  I  think  it  would  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Senate  to  be  in 

recess  until  6:15  p.m.    

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


imrm.  t:\»  r.u. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  6:15  pjn. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  5:30  p.m., 
recessed  until  6:13  p.m.:  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week,  I  spoke  of  the  need 
for  serious  and  informed  debate  on  the 
defense  budget.  I  pointed  out  that  a 
series  of  military  experts  and  adminis- 
tration officials  appearing  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  this  year 
were  each  asked  whether  or  not  they 
thought  the  world  was  safer  today 
than  it  was  20  years  ago.  and  the 
answer  in  each  case  was  the  same— the 
world  is  indeed  a  more  dangerous 
place  today. 

I  also  stated  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  will  con- 
sider any  suggestions  my  colleagues 
may  make  to  reduce  the  defense 
budget  which  would  trim  the  deficit 
without  impairing  our  national  securi- 
ty. In  a  letter  dated  February  14.  1985, 
my  colleague  from  Oregon  proposed  a 
plan  to  freeze  the  defense  budget  at 
fiscal  year  1985  levels  in  which  he  of- 
fered almost  $30  billion  in  cuts  from 
the  President's  budget  request.  I 
would  like  now  to  discuss  that  propos- 
al. 

My  colleague's  proposal  contains 
specific  recommendations  for  reduc- 
tions in  all  areas  of  the  defense 
budget.  I  appreciate  his  intentions, 
and  I  know  he  is  sincere.  But  this  pro- 
posal illustrates  what  I  said  on  Tues- 
day—that cutting  the  defense  budget 
is  not  as  simple  as  many  may  think. 
To  the  uninformed,  this  prop<Mud  may 
appear  very  appealing:  to  the  in- 
formed, it  will  appear  quite  different. 

For  example,  the  plan  recommends 
canceUation  of  the  Army's  SOTAS 
program.  But  don't  count  on  any  sav- 
ings there,  because,  in  fact.  SOTAS 
was  terminated  by  the  Congress  3 
years  ago  In  1982.  Also,  the  plan  pro- 
poses to  freeze  civilian  pay  while  cut- 
ting end  strengths  by  20,000  Jobs.  The 
President's  budget  already  includes  a 
5-percent  cut  in  civilian  pay;  therefore, 
this  part  of  the  freeze  plan  would  ac- 
tually represent  an  increase  to  the 
President's  budget. 

The  effect  on  our  Armed  Forces  of 
the  personnel  changes  contained  in 
this  proposal,  such  as  a  civilian  pay 
freeze,  cuts  In  retirement  benefits,  and 
end  strength  reductions,  would  be  dev- 


astating. They  would  quickly  revive 
the  specter  of  the  "hollow"  and  "hem- 
orrhaging" Navy  of  the  late  1970's. 
The  future  cost  to  return  our  Armed 
Forces  to  a  level  of  readiness  even 
cloae  to  today's  level  would  be  many 
times  greater  than  the  meager  savinga 
generated  by  this  proposal. 

Reductions  of  more  than  $17  billion 
are  recommended  in  the  procurement 
and  research  portions  of  the  budget, 
and  a  number  of  specific  items  are 
identified  for  cutbacks  or  cancellation. 
The  rationale  given  in  the  proposal  for 
many  of  the  cuts  is,  unfortunately,  in- 
accurate. Let  me  cite  some  examples. 

For  instance,  the  plan  recommends 
canceling  the  HARM  missile  program 
on  the  basis  of  high  unit  costs,  poor 
test  results,  and  ineffectiveness.  In 
fact,  the  HARM  test  results  have  been 
uniformly  excellent,  the  missile's  capa- 
bilities are  described  by  Navy  pilots  as 
being  limited  "only  by  the  Imagina- 
tion', and  it  is  being  purchased  on  a 
firm,  fixed  price  contract.  Further- 
more, the  plan  does  not  suggest  an  al- 
ternative to  this  essential  weapon. 
Canceling  HARM  would  eliminate  the 
only  lethal  defense  suppression 
weapon  in  production. 

If.  as  the  proposal  recommends,  pro- 
duction of  the  Air  Force's  F-15  and  F- 
16  fighters  is  frozen  at  192  per  year, 
the  only  way'we  can  maintain  our  cur- 
rent tactical  Air  Force  structiwe  will 
be  to  retain  aircraft  beyond  retirement 
age  in  the  inventory.  That  will  mean 
higher  maintenance  costs,  lower  readi- 
ness levels,  and  higher  accident  rates. 
I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
such  costs  for  the  very  lUusory  and 
short-lived  savings  imagined  in  this 
proposal.  Even  at  today's  production 
rates,  the  average  age  of  our  tactical 
Air  Force  continues  to  grow  by  ap- 
proximately half  a  year  each  year. 

The  plan  proposes  cancellation  of 
the  Army's  AH-64  attack  helicopter 
program  for  siirvivability  reasons  and 
recommends  substitution  of  AH-IS 
Cobras  instead.  In  fact,  the  AH-64  is 
many  times  more  survivable  than  the 
Cobra,  because  the  AH-64  was  de- 
signed from  the  ground  up  to  incorpo- 
rate the  most  modem  survivability 
features.  And  this  year,  the  AH-64 
Apache  actually  costs  less  than  the 
Cobra  ($8.8  million  for  the  AH-64 
versus  $9.8  million  for  each  Marine 
AH-IT). 

The  M-1  tank,  which  the  plan  pro- 
poses to  cancel,  is  proving  to  be  the 
best  U.S.  tank  ever  fielded.  It  wiU 
enable  our  soldiers  to  fight  effectively 
and  survive  on  the  modem  battlefield. 
The  M60A1  tank  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute is  significantly  less  effective  and 
less  survivable  than  the  M-1. 

The  plan  proposes  to  severely  re- 
strain RJeD  programs  in  the  technolo- 
gy base  category.  This  would  only 
serve  to  mortgage  future  system  devel- 
opments which  have  traditionally  pro- 


vided the  basis  for  maintaining  our 
edge  over  the  Soviets. 

Eliminating  all  strategic  RAD  fund- 
ing, as  the  plan  proposes,  and  postpon- 
ing major  strategic  procurements 
during  arms  control  negotiations  in 
Geneva  is  exactly  the  wrong  approach 
to  making  defense  budget  cuts. 

My  colleague's  proposal  to  eliminate 
all  funding  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative— we  know  it  as  star  wars- 
demonstrates  a  complete  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  or  content 
of  the  strategic  defense  initiative  pro- 
gram, much  of  which  relates  to  re- 
search on  critical  warning  and  surveil- 
lance sensors  which  are  required  re- 
gardless of  our  commitment  to  an  ef- 
fective ballistic  missile  defense  system. 
Even  critics  of  SDI  point  to  the  need 
for  a  strong  research  program  to 
hedge  against  the  very  real  possibility 
of  a  Soviet  breakout  from  the  ABM 
treaty. 

The  plan  recommends  cancellation 
of  the  MX  missile  program  and  in- 
stead points  to  the  Trident  program  to 
provide  negotiating  leverage  against 
the  Soviets.  But  the  plan  later  recom- 
mends canoelUtion  of  the  Trident  pro- 
gram or  deferral  until  later  years.  Tou 
caimot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  plan  claims  that  savings  could 
be  achieved  through  better  program 
management,  yet  at  the  same  time 
proposes  reducing  production  levels  of 
many  weapons  to  very  inefficient 
rates.  As  we  all  know  from  the  bitter 
experience  of  the  1970's,  this  is  a 
short-sighted  and  inefficient  method 
of  budget  cutting,  because  low  produc- 
tion rates  simply  raise  unit  costs  and 
in  the  end,  we  pay  more  to  get  less. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  together  with  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  request  docu- 
mentation which  outlines  the  major 
efforts  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  combat  waste  and  fraud 
in  the  defense  budget.  We  haye  all 
heard  about  the  $400  hammer;  the  De- 
fense Department  obtained  a  refund 
from  the  contractor  for  the  over- 
charge. DOD  obtained  a  refund  on  the 
$1,100  plastic  stool  cap  and  the  $110 
diode,  and  the  Department  refused  to 
pay  for  a  $9,000  wrench.  They  even  re- 
ceived a  refund  on  the  $600  toilet  seat. 
But  the  press  does  not  report  the  Pen- 
tagon's successes  in  identifying  and 
eliminating  such  abuses.  Over  the  past 
4  years,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  claimed  savings  of  over  $17  billion 
in  management  improvements  alone. 
My  colleague's  plan  includes  a  vague 
claim  of  additional  management  sav- 
ings in  fiscal  year  1986  alone  of  $4  to 
$6  billion  which  cannot  be  substantiat- 
ed. 

The  President's  budget  request  is  an 
example  of  a  mature  budget.  It  in- 
cludes—and this  is  important—only 
one  new  start,  according  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  all  other 


programs  are  survivors  of  4  or  more 
years  of  intense  congressional  scrutiny 
and  debate. 

Some  criticize  the  President  for  allo- 
cating too  much  money  to  rebuilding 
our  defenses,  but  how  many  realize 
that  the  fiscal  year  1986  defense 
budget  request  is  $2  billion  less  than 
the  fiscal  year  1986  figure  contained  in 
President  Carter's  last  5-year  budget. 

For  a  brief  period  in  the  early  1980's, 
America  shook  the  shortsighted  no- 
tions of  1970's.  But  now,  as  the  price— 
which  is  easily  affordable  by  our  socie- 
ty—of defending  our  interests  and 
holding  to  our  cherished  principles 
has  become  the  focus  of  popular  atten- 
tion, too  many  Americans  in  positions 
of  leadership  want  to  return  to  the  old 
shortsighted  policies  of  weakness,  con- 
ciliation, and  isolationism.  Have  we 
learned  nothing  from  histonr? 

The  threat  that  we  face  is  real  and 
ominous.  Our  vacillating  policies  of 
the  late  1970's  confused  our  allies  and 
emboldened  our  adversaries.  If  we  fail 
to  provide  a  credible  deterrent  and 
demonstrate  our  resolve,  lives  and 
treasure  may  be  laid  to  waste  in  an- 
other unnecessary  conflict,  the  hor- 
rors of  which  have  not  yet  been  seen 
by  man.  The  British  did  not  realize 
until  it  was  too  late  that  diplomacy  in 
arms  control  can  complement,  but  wiU 
never  substitute  for.  armed  strength. 
Neville  Chamberlain,  the  British  Min- 
ister and  principal  architect  of  Great 
Britain's  ill-fated  policies,  came  to  this 
realization  in  October  1938.  only  after 
the  defense  policies  of  the  previous 
two  decades  had  left  Britain  in  a  dan- 
gerously weak  military  position.  At 
that  time.  Chamberlain  said,  "Our 
past  experience  has  shown  us  too 
clearly  that  weakness  in  armed 
strength  means  weakness  in  diploma- 
cy." I  hope  that  the  Neville  Chamber- 
lains in  America  today— and  there  are 
many  of  them— will  learn  this  lesson 
faster  than  the  Prime  Minister  did. 
Winston  Churchill  put  it  best  in  1936 
when  he  said.  "The  primary  responsi- 
bility of  any  government  for  the 
public  safety  is  absolute  and  requires 
no  mandate." 

Both  our  allies  and  adversaries  now 
know  that  America's  commitments  are 
not  mere  rhetoric,  drained  of  meaning 
because  we  lack  the  capability  to  carry 
them  out.  We  have  made  great  strides 
in  the  past  4  years,  and  we  must  not 
falter,  we  must  not  weaken  or  tire. 
The  alternative  is  to  let  ourselves  slip 
into  Inferiority,  into  a  position  of 
weakness  in  a  harsh  world  where  prin- 
ciple unsupported  by  power  is  victim- 
ized, and  to  become  a  nation  with 
more  of  a  past  than  a  future.  My  col- 
league's proposal  would  cast  doubt  on 
our  commitment  of  the  past  4  years  to 
restore  our  defense  posture,  and  it 
would  hand  to  the  Soviets  a  victory 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  achieve  at 
the  negotiating  table. 


Our  budget  deficit  problems  are  real 
and  we  must  address  them  responsibly 
and  with  dispatch,  but  our  deficit 
problems  cannot  be  remedied  at  the 
expense  of  our  national  security.  In 
my  view,  my  colleague's  proposal,  if 
followed,  would  be  a  giant  step  back- 
ward after  4  years  of  success  in  restor- 
ing our  military  posture.  President 
Reagan's  constant  determination  to 
restore  credible  security  must  be  sus- 
tained, thus  permlttinjK  defense  ex- 
penditures to  level  off  at  reasonable, 
sustained  growth  in  the  near  future. 
The  President  understands  that  the 
choice  is  not  between  a  superior  de- 
fense or  a  superior  economy,  but  that 
we  must  succeed  in  both  or  we  shall 
succeed  in  neither. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsiu).  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THXTRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na for  the  address  he  has  Just  deliv- 
ered. 

I  have  known  Senator  Goldwatxb 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  have  found  him  to  be  not  only  a 
true  patriot  and  a  great  American  but 
also  a  sound  statesman.  He  has  warned 
the  American  people  today,  in  this  ad- 
dress, of  the  dangers  of  cutting  de- 
fense below  what  it  should  be. 

The  goal  of  the  Soviets  is  to  spread 
aggression  throughout  the  world.  If 
we  are  going  to  get  arms  agreements 
with  them,  if  we  are  going  to  get  arms 
reduction  with  them,  we  must  ke^ 
our  defense  strong.  It  is  the  only  way 
we  can  get  them  to  agree  to  anjrthing. 

I  hope  the  Senate  and  the  House— 
the  entire  Congress— will  have  the 
wisdom  to  follow  a  course  that  will 
protect  the  American  people  and  put 
in  the  hands  of  our  President  the  am- 
munition he  needs  to  try  to  get  reduc- 
tions in  arms. 

We  cannot  afford  any  kind  of  disar- 
mament program  unless  It  is  bilateraL 
A  unilateral  program  would  destroy 
our  freedom.  We  must  keep  this  coun- 
try strong  mllitarUy.  It  is  our  only 
hope  of  survival.  If  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing in  this  Congress  but  preserve 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  America 
we  have  rendered  them  the  greatest 
service  possible.  Everything  else  is 
minimal.  Everything  else  is  subordi- 
nate. We  must  keep  this  country 
strong. 

The  able  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  has  warned  the 
American  people  today,  he  has  warned 
the  Congress  of  the  Importance  of 
keeping  this  country  strong.  I  hope  his 
warning  will  be  heeded. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  wishes  to  speak  now  in  favor  of 
BCr.  Ed  Meese  for  Attorney  General. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  was  here  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Meese  as  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  After  having  heard 
the  fine  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
on  the  matter  of  national  defense,  and 
having  the  honor  and  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  them,  I  would  like  to  associate 
my  position  with  the  position  the  two 
gentlemen  have  Just  taken  and  I  look 
forward  to  continued  opportunities  on 
the  Anned  Services  Committee  to  sup- 
port that  position. 

The  prime  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  the  national  de- 
fense of  this  country  and  everjrthing 
else  is  subordinate.  We  are  the  only 
level  in  the  American  Federal  sjrstem 
that  provides  it  and  if  we  do  not  pro- 
vide it.  it  does  not  get  met. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
great  growth  in  Federal  spending  has 
not  come  from  the  defense  side.  In 
1960.  50  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
went  to  national  defense;  today,  less 
than  30  percent.  In  1960.  about  9  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product 
went  for  national  defense.  Today  it  is 
between  5  and  6  percent. 

The  reality  is  real  in  terms  of  the 
Soviet  threat,  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  pointed  out.  And  General 
Vessey  has  indicated  if  the  current 
trends  continue  in  terms  of  Soviet 
power  vis-a-vis  ours  in  the  strategic 
and  in  the  conventional  area,  they  wiU 
ed^ise  us.  Those  are  serious  thouctots 
that  every  Senator  ought  to  reflect  on. 
And  I  do  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  strong  position  taken  by  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 


NOMINA'nON  OF  EDWIN  MEESE 
m  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EAST.  Bfy  primary  purpose  at 
this  moment.  Mr.  President,  is  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  BCr.  Meese  as  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
have  been  extremely  interested  and  as 
active  as  possible  in  terms  of  support- 
ing this  man  for  this  position.  I  would 
like  to  simply  review  a  few  key  points. 
Perhaps  all  has  been  said  that  can  be 
said  as  regards  this  subject.  I  do  not 
profess  that  I  wiU  add  any  great 
wisdom  or  Insight  to  it.  but  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comments  for  the 

RlCORO. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  independent  counsel,  when  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  was  trig- 
gered, found  that  in  no  instance  was  it 
found  either  that  the  business  transac- 
tions were  improper  of  themselves  of 
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Mr.  Meese  or  that  they  had  anything 
to  do  with  appointments.  In  short.  Mr. 
Meese  obtained  a  clean  bill  of  health 
from  the  independent  counsel. 

Yet,  we  have  continued  to  see  people 
attack  him  because  of  marginal  issues 
arising  out  of  that  investigation.  And  I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  the  Senate  at 
its  finest  hour.  I  think  what  we  have 
seen  too  frequently  here  is  what  is 
known  as  the  ad  hominem  attack.  If 
you  cannot  defeat  a  man  on  the  merits 
of  the  issue,  you  try  to  attack  and  un- 
dercut his  personal  integrity.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  is  possible  to  do  here  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Meese  because  he  did 
survive  unscathed  an  unprecedented 
examination  with  the  independent 
counsel. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  object- 
ing to  a  Presidential  nominee  based 
upon  philosophy  or  substance  or  posi- 
tion he  might  take  on  the  issues.  And 
if  that  is  what  you  are  doing,  say  so.  I 
have  objected  myself  to  appointments 
of  this  administration  and  nomina- 
tions, but  I  have  tried  to  not  attack 
their  personal  integrity.  I  have  tried  to 
meet  it  candidly  on  substantive  issues. 
And  that  is  fair  game. 

I  think  if  Mr.  Meese  had  been  al- 
lowed to  defend  himself  on  the  fears 
that  many  had  about  what  he  woilld 
do  at  the  Attorney  General's  office,  he 
would  have  allayed  those  fears. 

What  I  fear  the  Senate  has  done  is 
to  demean  the  confirmation  process, 
which  is  one  of  oiu*  major  constitu- 
tional obligations.  We  have  trivialized 
it,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Meese. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  famous  Roman 
classic  political  philosopher  who 
talked  about  how  Roman  politics  in 
his  time  under  Caesar  had  become  so 
carnivorous  and  cannibalistic,  but  in 
that  period  what  they  did  was  literally 
murder  one  another,  as  they  did 
Cicero. 

Here  in  the  beltway  mentality  we 
are  a  bit  more  allegedly  genteel. 
Rather  than  physically  murdering 
people,  we  eat  away  at  their  political 
flesh.  We  leave  them  twisting  slowly 
in  the  wind.  We  raise  doubts  about 
their  personal  integrity  and  character 
when  there  is  nothing  to  it  at  all.  And 
I  find  it  uncivil,  I  find  it  barbaric,  and 
I  think  it  is  tragic  and  unfortunate. 

And  I  will  say  this:  You  are  not 
going  to  get  high  quality  people  to 
serve  in  national  office  if  you  subject 
them  to  that  kind  of  treatment.  Why 
should  they?  And  why  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world,  allegedly, 
should  allow  itself  to  demean  itself.  I 
do  not  understand. 

I  doubt  If  Mother  Theresa  could  get 
approved  by  this  group  to  be  head  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Why?  Because  she  is  opposed 
to  abortion.  But  rather  than  debate 
her  on  that  substantive  issue,  some- 
body probably  would  drag  out  that  she 
or  some  underling  had  mismanaged 


some  charitable  account  they  had. 
And  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about— 
the  ad  hominem  attack. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment 
that  Ed  Meese  and  Mother  Theresa 
are  people  of  equal  stature.  Ed  Meese 
would  smile  at  the  thought,  too.  That 
is  not  the  parallel  I  am  drawing. 

What  I  am  saying  is  if  you  oppose  a 
person  on  their  philosophy  and  how 
you  think  they  will  conduct  them- 
selves on  the  substantive  issues  before 
them,  then  be  honest  about  it  and 
state  it  in  those  terms,  but  do  not 
attack  their  character  and  integrity. 

I  think  it  is  cruel.  I  think  it  is  bar- 
iMuric.  I  think  it  will  not  bring  quality 
people  in  the  Government.  And  per- 
haps most  importantly  of  all.  I  think  it 
reflects  adversely  upon  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  that  it  reflects  a  reality 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  good 
people  to  serve  in  public  office. 

I  would  like  to  quote  here  briefly 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  this  question,  the  Elthics  in 
Government  Act.  This  is  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  of  May  80.  1984.  It 
says: 

The  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act  and  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

These  laws  h»ve  lost  any  connection  they 
micht  have  had  with  ethics  or  clean  politics. 
They're  gravy  for  the  lawyers.  And  for  the 
politicians  they're  two  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, which  any  party  or  candidate  can  roll 
out  to  bomb  the  opposition. 

They  conclude  by  sajrlng: 

We're  all  for  etlUcs.  Who  Isn't.  But  the 
campaign  reform  law  and  the  Ethics  in  Oov- 
emment Act  aren't  about  ethics.  They're 
about  politics  at  best  and  poUtical  hypocrisy 
most  of  the  time. 

Now.  I  am  not  attacking  or  question- 
ing the  motivation  of  any  of  my  col- 
leagues in  their  attitudes  on  Mr. 
Meese.  But  I  am  saying  candidly,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  as  one  person.  I 
come  full  circle.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  our  finest  hour.  And  to  the 
extent  that  we  continue  this  practice 
in  the  confirmation  proceas  of  attack- 
ing the  integrity  and  the  character  of 
people  when  in  fact  our  objections  are 
based  upon  philosophy  and  substance, 
we  not  only  demean  and  belittle  the 
nominee,  we  demean  and  belittle  our- 
selves, and  we  fail  a  solemn  obligation 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  to  wit, 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  con- 
firmation process  as  the  framers  and 
the  founders  of  this  country  and  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  intended. 

I  do  hope  that  we  will  soon  get  to  a 
final  vote  on  the  nomination  by  the 
President  of  Mr.  Meese.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Senator  THT7iufOin>. 
for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  reasons  for  supporting 
the  confirmation  of  Edwin  Meese  III. 
to  be  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

As  lawyers  are  apt  to  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  organize  my  remarks  on 


the  issue  before  the  Senate  along  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  lines.  First,  as 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  will  offer  my  candid  obaervatlons  on 
the  intragovemmental  process  by 
which  Attorney  General-designate 
Meese  has  been  exonerated  completely 
of  any  wrongdoing  In  connection  with 
the  questions  that  were  raised  last 
year  about  his  past  conduct.  And 
second.  I  will  discuss  the  heart  of  the 
matter  before  us.  which  is  whether 
Mr.  Meese  is  qualified,  by  reason  of 
his  experience  and  on  the  basis  of  his 
political  philosophy  to  serve  as  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  President,  as  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  knows,  during  the  course 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  consider 
atlon  of  this  nomination  last  year,  cer 
tain  questions  were  raised  about  the 
legality  and  propriety  of  Mr.  Meese's 
conduct  during  and  after  the  liMO 
Presidential  campaign  and  in  the 
course  of  his  service  over  the  past  4 
years  as  the  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent. As  a  result,  in  a  wholly 
understandable  and  commendable 
effort  to  clear  his  good  name.  Mr. 
Meese  sought  recourse  to  the  statuto- 
rily established  mechanism  for  doing 
so.  He  asked  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith,  in  accordance  with 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act.  to  re- 
quest the  appointment  of  an  independ- 
ent counsel  by  a  special  panel  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  AppMls  for  the  District 
of  Coltmibia  Circuit. 

Subsequently,  of  course,  a  highly  re- 
garded Washington  attorney.  Jacob  A. 
Stein,  was  named  as  the  Independent 
counsel  for  the  purpose  of  an  investi- 
gation into  the  allegations  against  Mr. 
Meese.  After  an  exhaustively  thor- 
ough study  by  Mr.  Stein  and  his  five 
deputy  independent  counsel,  in  Sep- 
tember 1984  the  court  issued  ita  final 
report  on  the  Meese  investigation.  In 
painstaking  detail,  spanning  some  385 
pages  of  text,  the  report  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  set  forth  the  factual 
bases  for  its  determination  that  all  of 
the  allegations  of  misconduct  against 
Mr.  Meese  were  utterly  without  merit. 

In  the  course  of  his  report.  Mr.  Stein 
was  conscientious  in  making  clear  that 
his  Jurisdiction  extended  only  to  deter- 
mining whether  Federal  criminal 
charges  against  Mr.  Meese  were  war- 
ranted. Thus.  Mr.  Stein  was  con- 
strained by  his  statutory  mandate 
from  responding  to  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senator  Bronr,  that  he  express  an 
opinion  on  the  ethical  propriety  of  Mr. 
Meese's  conduct. 

This  void,  however,  soon  was  filled. 
On  its  own  initiative,  the  Federal 
Office  of  Oovemment  Ethics  under- 
took an  anlaysis  of  the  report  of  the 
independent  counsel  with  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  Mr.  Meese's 
conduct  was  in  accordance  with  appli- 


cable ethics  regulations.  Ultimately,  in 
a  letter  dated  January  29.  1985.  to 
Senator  THmuioifD.  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  Director  David  H.  Martin 
certified  that  Sir.  Meese  had.  in  fact, 
performed  his  duties  as  counselor  to 
the  President  in  full  compliance  with 
governing  ethical  standards. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
comprehensive  and  laborious  process. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  established 
statutory  system  has  woriced.  Mr. 
Meese  was  exonerated  fuUy  of  any 
criminal  misconduct  by  the  independ- 
ent counsel.  And  he  was  exonerated 
fully  of  any  ethical  improprieties  by 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics. 
That.  I  submit,  should  be  the  end  of 
the  matter. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  pre- 
vailing carnivorous  and  cannibalistic 
atmosphere  of  political  Washington,  it 
is  not  the  end  of  the  matter  for  some. 
For  them,  the  lesson  Is  not  learned, 
but  rather  is  rejected  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  integrity  of  the  confirma- 
tion process  that  is  assigned  to  the 
Senate  under  article  II  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  honor  and  reputa- 
tion of  Attorney  General-designate 
Meese  having  been  wholly  vindicated 
by  the  prescribed  Federal  statutory 
procedtires.  are  the  continuing  objec- 
tions to  him  really  substantive  or  phil- 
osophical in  nature?  If  so.  there  ought 
to  be  the  candor  and  integrity  to  say 
so. 

I  am  not.  Mr.  President,  questioning 
the  motivation,  integrity  or  intellectu- 
al honesty  of  my  colleague  who  are  op- 
posing Senate  confirmation  of  Attor- 
ney General-designate  Meese.  Rather. 
I  am  asking  them  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  how  their  continuing  opposition  to 
Mr.  Meese  may  appear  to  others. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  been 
among  the  most  astute  and  Insightful 
observers  of  the  process  by  which 
some  have  attempted  to  deny  JAt. 
Meese  the  Just  benefits  of  his  hard- 
won  vindication  by  the  system.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  ponder  these  searing 
words  from  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

Something  has  gone  badly  haywire  In 
Washington.  Someone  needs  to  arise  and 
ask  "Sir.  liave  you  no  decency?"  The  city  is 
in  the  business  again  of  attempting  to  de- 
stroy people  with  whom  it  disagrees  or 
simply  dislikes.  It  is  in  the  busineas  of  allow- 
ing facts,  half-truths  and  innuendo  all  to 
appear  day  after  day  as  an  improven  indict- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  a  senior  Senator  told 
me  one  time,  "But,  East,  it  comes  with 
the  turf."  It  ought  not  to  do  so.  We 
are  considering  here  the  confirmation 
of  a  human  being,  one  of  whom  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who 
knows  him  better  than  does  any  Sena- 
tor, has  said:  "He  is  one  of  the  most 
decent  and  honorable  men  I've  ever 
known." 

On  the  basis  of  this  Senator's  inter- 
action with  Ed  Meese  over  the  past  4 
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years.  I  wholly  concur  with  the  Presi- 
dent's asMisment.  And  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  who 
carefully  monitored  the  exhaustive 
hearings  there,  and  who  has  studied 
the  conclusions  of  the  reports  of  the 
Independent  counsel  and  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics.  I  say  that  this 
case  is  dosed.  There  simply  is  no  basis 
on  which  the  Senate  can  properly  or 
honestly  deny  Edwin  Meese  cmiflrmar 
tion  by  reason  of  legally  or  ethically 
improper  past  conduct. 

I  turn  now.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
true  issue  before  us.  Is  Edwin  Meese 
qualified,  by  reason  of  his  experience 
and  on  the  basis  of  his  political  philos- 
ophy, to  serve  as  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States?  This  question  of 
his  qualifications  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
Senate's  duty  to  advise  and  cooaent  to 
a  President's  nomination  of  men  and 
women  to  serve  in  his  Cabinet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Attor- 
ney General-desisnate  Meese  is 
uniquely  weU  qualified,  by  reaaon  of 
his  experience,  for  this  position.  He 
has  the  idnd  of  multifaoeted  badc- 
ground  in  the  law  that  will  serve  him 
well  at  the  helm  of  the  DqMUtment  of 
Justice.  The  graduate  of  one  of  the 
finest  law  schools  in  the  Nati<Hi.  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
School  of  Law,  Mr.  Meese  has  been  a 
county  prosecutor  in  his  home  State 
of  California.  He  has  been  the  chief 
legal  adviser  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Nation's  largest  State.  He  has  been  an 
attorney  in  private  practice.  He  has 
been  a  law  school  professor.  And  he 
has  been  the  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  two  aspects  of  the 
nominee's  background  that  I  believe 
will  be  of  particular  value  to  him  as  he 
undertakes  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  of  Attorney  GeneraL 

First,  the  central  responsibility  of 
the  Attorney  General  is  to  be  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Govei^nment.  In  that  role.  I  am 
certain  that  Mr.  Meese  will  draw  upon 
his  9  years  of  service  in  the  office  of 
the  Alameda  District  Attorney  in  Cali- 
fornia. Initially  as  a  law  derk.  and 
then  for  8  yean  as  deputy  district  at- 
torney. Mr.  Meese  was  on  the  front 
lines  of  law  enforcement  activity.  That 
experience  will  be  invaluable  to  him  as 
he  supervises  the  woric  of  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Justice  Departmoit  in 
general,  and  the  corps  of  Federal  pros- 
ecutors, the  TJJR.  attorneys,  in  particu- 
lar. 

Second,  another  primary  role  of  the 
Attorney  General,  as  a  senior  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  is  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  prindpal  advisers  to  the  President. 
He  is,  of  course,  the  prindpal  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  Chief  Executive.  In  order 
to  be  of  m^^^""'*"  value  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  role,  it  is  important  for 
the  Attorney  General  both  to  enjoy 
the  full  confidence  of  the  Chief  Exec- 


utive and  to  be  thoroughly  familar 
with  the  :x>litical  philosophy  and  the 
policy  goals  that  animate  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  program. 

Edwin  Meese's  background  ideally 
suits  him  to  perform  this  vital  func- 
tion. He  first  Joined  the  staff  of  then- 
Governor  Reagan  in  Sacramento  as 
his  legal  affairs  secretary  in  1967.  In 
1969.  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  chief  of  staff  to  the  Governor, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  imto 
Mr.  Reagan  left  office  in  1975.  In  1981. 
when  Mr.  Reagan  moved  into  the  Oval 
Office,  Mr.  Bteete  became  the  counsel- 
or to  the  President.  In  short,  it  is 
abundantly  dear  that  Mr.  Meese  has 
earned  the  fuU  confidence  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  that  he  is  uniquely 
knowledgeable  about  his  administra- 
ticm's  political  philosophy  and  its 
policy  goals. 

Mr.  President,  because,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  vitally  important  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  know  the  President 
well,  and  for  the  Chief  Executive  to 
have  full  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
person  whmn  he  chooses  for  that  hl^ 
office.  I  believe  that  a  strong  presump- 
tion exists  in  favor  of  Senate  confir- 
mation of  the  President's  choice  for 
this.  or.  for  that  matter,  any  other 
Cabinet  position.  Neverthdeas,  con- 
sistent with  the  Senate's  advise-and- 
consent  function.  I  believe  that  this 
presumption  can  be  rebutted  when  a 
Senator  has  very  grave  reservations 
about  a  nominee's  political  philosophy 
and  how  that  ideology  would  be  likely 
to  guide  his  or  her  conduct  of  a  given 
Cabinet-level  office.  This  Senator  has 
exercised  that  prerogative,  on  rare  oc- 
casion, to  vote  against  Senate  confir- 
mation of  Cabinet-levd  nominees  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 

I  have  no  such  philosophical  doubts 
about  Edwin  Meese.  He  is  a  thinking, 
committed  conservative  in  \hs  Ronald 
Reagan  mold.  He  is.  Just  to  dte  one 
exanujle  among  many,  tough  on  crime. 
Edwin  Meese  believes,  as  I  do.  that  the 
time  has  long  since  come  to  move  our 
criminal  Justice  system  away  from  in- 
ordinate and  constitutionally  dubious 
solidtude  for  the  rights  of  criminals, 
and  toward  focusing  instead  on  Justice 
for  the  victims  of  crime.  Edwin  Meese 
will  be  an  aggressive  crime  fighter,  and 
a  vigorous  force  for  Justice,  as  Attor- 
ney General. 

But  beyond  Mr.  Meese's  criminal 
Justice  philosophy,  having  served  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  for 
the  past  4  years.  I  have  a  particular 
concern  about  the  role  Mr.  Meese  will 
play  in  helping  President  Reagan  to 
change  the  course  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  through  the  prudent  use 
of  the  Chief  Executive's  power  to  ap- 
point Justices  to  fill  any  vacancies  on 
the  Nation's  highest  Bench. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  suffered  in 
this  country  from  a  Supreme  Court 
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that  has  interfered  undiily  and  illegit- 
imately with  the  policymaking  role  of 
our  national  and  State  legislative 
bodies.  The  Court  has  taken  away 
from  the  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
latures such  sensitive  issues  as  abor- 
tion, school  busing,  and  school  prayer. 
It  has  injected  itself  into  these  highly 
sensitive  areas  of  public  policy.  It  has 
nationalized  these  issues.  It  has  polar- 
ized them.  It  has  caused  this  Congress 
to  be  bogged  down  in  issues  in  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  to  be  involved.  It 
has  wajrped  the  legislative  process  in 
this  Nation. 

Now,  instead  of  State  legislatures  ap- 
propriately addressing  these  contro- 
versial issues  as  they  see  fit,  or  instead 
of  Congress  appropriately  addressing 
them  as  it  chooses,  we  are  forced  to 
accept,  by  fait  accomplis,  edicts  by  an 
overly  active  Supreme  Court.  Then  we 
must  go  through  the  long,  laborious 
process  of  trying  to  change  these  deci- 
sions by  the  constitutional  amendment 
process.  This  usurpation  of  legislative 
power  by  the  Court  makes  a  mockery 
of  representative  democracy  and  of 
the  very  concept  of  a  republic.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Founders  of  this  coun- 
try, from  across  the  political  spectrum, 
would  be  appalled  at  the  repeated 
abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. An  overly  active  Supreme  Court 
has  created  this  overly  litigious  socie- 
ty, which,  in  turn,  has  inundated  the 
Federal  court  system,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself. 

Edwin  Meese  shares  my  deep  con- 
cern about  this  issue.  I  am  confident 
that,  as  Attorney  General,  he  wlU  play 
a  vital  role  in  assisting  the  President 
as  he  attempts  to  turn  the  Supreme 
Court  around  by  restoring  its  proper 
role  in  our  constitutional  system.  As 
vacancies  occur,  he  will  aid  the  Presi- 
dent in  choosing  new  Justices  for  the 
Supreme  Court  who  respect  our 
system  of  separation  of  powers  and 
who  believe  in  Interpreting  the  Consti- 
tution in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
its  framers  and  not  in  amending  the 
Constitution,  by  Judicial  flat,  to  con- 
form with  their  personal  policy  prefer- 
ences. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  Senate  confirmation 
of  Edwin  Meese  III,  to  be  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  He 
richly  deserves  speedy  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
be  confirmed  by  a  substantial  margin. 
And  I  am  equally  confident  that 
Eklwin  Meese  will  be  an  exemplary  At- 
torney General  who  will  make  those  of 
us  in  the  Senate  who  have  supported 
his  confirmation  proud  that  we  did  so. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President,  and 
thank  you  for  your  indulgence  and  the 
indulgence  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  need  to  hire  a  new 
lawyer.  The  Senate  is  the  old  family 


friend  whose  advice  and  counsel  is 
being  sought  on  that  subject. 

Now  our  advice  may  determine  a 
choice,  but  we  are  limited  to  a  single 
narrow  option  of  hire  or  fire  the  only 
applicant  for  the  Job  who  is  before  us. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney 
General,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  situations.  But  dis- 
comfort is  no  excuse  for  delay. 

£>uring  the  13  months  that  this  nom- 
ination has  been  pending.  Mr.  Meese 
has  been  accused  of  a  multitude  of  vio- 
lations of  law.  of  applicable  codes  of 
conduct  and  of  the  canons  of  ethics. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Inde- 
pendent counsel  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  all  of  these  accusations 
have  been  scrutinized  In  what  I  can 
only  characterize  as  exhaustive  detail. 

Other  Government  agencies  have 
undertaken  investigations  of  some  of 
the  allegations  and  their  conclusions 
have  also  been  made  part  of  the 
record.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  been  present 
throughout  most  of  the  hearings  con- 
ducted on  this  nomination. 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  inde- 
pendent counseL  I  have  considered  the 
sUtements  of  those  who  oppoae  con- 
firmation. The  time  for  Judgment  is  at 
hand. 

Many  of  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Meese  are  serious  and  they  are  worthy 
of  the  careful  examination  they  have 
received.  But  in  sifting  through  all  of 
the  allegations,  none  has  given  me 
more  difficulty  than  the  case  of  John 
McKean.  Mr.  McKean.  who  was  Mr. 
Meese's  accountant  at  the  time,  re- 
ceived two  vpointments  to  the  n.S. 
Postal  Service  Board  of  Governors 
while  Mr.  Meeae  was  indebted  to  him 
as  a  trustee  of  funds  provided  by  one 
of  Mr.  McKean's  partners. 

There  were  several  occasions  when 
the  concurrent  negotiations  over  the 
Meese  loan  and  the  MaKean  appoint- 
ment overlm>ped  both  in  the  corre- 
spondence and  in  the  conferences. 
When  this  occurred.  It  is  clear  that  all 
parties,  including  Mr.  Meese.  were  on 
notice  that  they  were  treading  on  dan- 
gerous ground. 

At  the  very  least,  someone  should 
have  called  for  a  separation  of  the 
issues. 

I  agree  with  the  original  views  of  the 
staff  attorneys  in  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics,  that  this  episode  cre- 
ated an  appearance  of  impropriety. 

No  explanation  that  has  been  of- 
fered Is  adequate. 

At  the  same  time.  I  must  give  due 
weight  to  the  exculpatory  finding  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Government 
Office  of  Ethics  and  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  independent  counsel  that  the 
facts  would  not  support  a  criminal 
charge. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  history  that  is  to 
be  regretted.  No  one  probably  regrets 
it  more  than  Mr.  Meese. 


The  rereading  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings  held  late  last  month  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  suggests  to 
me  that  Mr.  Meese  now  feels  that  he 
should  have  handled  the  McKean 
matter  somewhat  differently.  It  is  im- 
fortunate  that  this  simple  acknowl- 
edgement has  come  only  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  difficult  confirmation  pro- 
ceeding, but  better  late  than  never. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Meese  has  pledged 
his  determination  to  aspire  to  the  high 
standards  of  conduct  that  must  be  re- 
quired of  the  Attorney  General.  He 
has  also  promised  to  follow  certain 
procedures  that  may  help  to  prevent 
any  repetition  of  the  problems  that 
have  taken  center  stage  during  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  proceedings. 
These  undertakings  to  disclose,  to 
report,  to  consult  are.  it  is  true,  simply 
institutional  mechanisms.  They 
cannot  guarantee  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  But  we  should 
not  underestimate  their  potential  ef- 
fectiveness. 

If  Mr.  Meese  adheres  scrupulously 
to  these  pledges,  the  American  people 
will  themselves  be  able  to  Judge  how 
falthfiilly  their  lawyer  served  them 
and  how  well  the  Senate,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  constitutional  duties,  has 
advised  them. 

To  be  admitted  into  the  Cabinet  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  a  triumphant  entry.  To 
assume  the  Office  of  Attorney  Gener- 
al should  be  the  fulfillment  of  the 
highest  professional  aspirations.  In 
terms  of  a  political  career  it  should  be 
an  apotheosis.  Instead  of  that  happy 
culmination.  Mr.  Meese'  progress 
toward  the  Cabinet  has  resembled  the 
labors  of  Sisyphus.  It  has  been  very 
dreary.  The  stones  are  carried  up  the 
hUl  only  to  roll  back  down  again.  It  is 
time  to  break  the  cycle  of  charge  and 
defense,  to  resolve  the  issue  and  let 
the  Justice  Department  get  back  to 
work,  under  new  management. 

I  know  that  men  and  women  of  ex- 
perience and  dedication  to  the  public 
Interest  take  several  differing  views  of 
the  transactions  that  have  been  under 
scruUny.  and  of  Bir.  Meese's  fitness  to 
serve  as  Attorney  General  It  is  inevi- 
table that  in  a  difficult  case  people  of 
sound  Judgment  may  disagree.  So  it  is 
in  this  instance. 

If  Senators  had  the  power  to  choose 
the  next  Attorney  General,  many  of 
us  would  not  choose  this  nominee.  But 
that  choice  is  not  ours  to  make. 

If  Senators  were  to  Judge  which 
American  attorney  is  the  best  quali- 
fied to  serve  in  this  post,  many  of  us 
would  not  place  this  nominee  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  But  that  is  not  our 
Judgment  to  render. 

Our  Job  is  to  decide  whether  this 
most  rigorous  confirmation  process 
has  turned  up  any  crime,  any  ethical 
violation,  any  improper  act  or  omis- 


sion that  requires  us  to  do  what  the 
Senate  has  not  done  for  a  generation: 
to  turn  thumbs  down  on  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  of  a  Cabinet  officer.  And 
we  have  to  balance  our  personal  sense 
of  propriety  with  the  public  Interest  in 
promptly  restoring  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
TTiis  consideration  must  comprehend 
the  pledges,  the  restraints,  the  scruti- 
ny, the  notoriety  that  has  resulted 
from  this  prolonged  debate  which  may 
have  the  practical  effect  of  assuring  a 
sound  and  conscientious  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

As  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  great 
English  moralist,  once  observed,  noth- 
ing is  so  conducive  to  a  good  con- 
science as  the  suspicion  of  being 
watched. 

That  is  why  I  will  vote  to  confirm 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  to  be 
Attorney  General. 

I  anticipate  that  when  the  Senate 
votes  on  this  nomination,  it  will  con- 
firm Mr.  Meese.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  conclude  that  confirmation 
will  be  the  end  of  oiu-  responsibility  in 
this  matter.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
reservations  that  many  of  us  have  ex- 
pressed about  this  nomination  have 
been  sincerely  held,  our  Job  is  only  be- 
ginning. Those  Senators  who  are  trou- 
bled by  Mr.  Meese's  apparent  ethical 
insensitivities  have  the  responsibility 
to  make  sure  that  Attorney  General 
Meese  lives  up  to  his  pledge  to  go  the 
extra  mile  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  Impropriety  in  the  execution 
of  his  office. 

Those  Senators  who  are  concerned 
about  Mr.  Meese's  views  on  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties  have  the  responsibU- 
ity  to  make  sure  that  Attorney  Gener- 
al Meese  and  his  Justice  Department 
stand  squarely  behind  the  guarantees 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  promise 
of  equal  Justice  imder  the  law. 

Those  Senators  who  criticize  Mr. 
Meese's  record  on  access  to  Justice 
have  the  responsibility  to  make  sive 
that  Attorney  General  Meese  takes 
steps  to  open  the  courthouse  doors 
and  to  assure  the  right  of  counsel  for 
all  Americans,  no  matter  how  poor  or 
how  disenfranchised. 

These  are  some  of  the  tasks  that  we 
undertake  as  we  vote  confirmation  of 
this  nomination.  We  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  discharge  these 
duties  as  carefully,  as  comprehensively 
and  as  persistently  as  we  have  scruti- 
nized the  nomination  over  the  past  13 
months.  If  we  accomplish  that,  the 
American  people  will  have  been  well 
served  by  the  way  we  have  carried  out 
our  constitutional  responsibility  to 
advise  and  consent. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
TRK  rABM  caisis 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  American 
agriculture  today  is  facing  a  crisis  of 
proportions  unknown  since  the  Great 
Depression.  What  many  of  us  in  this 
body  are  asking  for  is  a  chance  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  legislation  to  help 
the  American  farmers.  We  are  not 
asking  for  any  guarantee  that  the  leg- 
islation be  passed:  all  we  are  asking  for 
is  a  chance  for  the  majority  to  work 
its  will.  Let  us  consider  and  craft  legis- 
lation that  will  stave  off  disaster  for 
the  American  farmers. 

The  causes  of  the  crisis  are  complex, 
and  the  solution  of  the  crisis  will  re- 
quire carefully  crafted  policies  that 
are  designed  to  preserve  the  role  of 
the  small  family  farmer. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  in  declin- 
ing land  values.  We  are  cturrenUy  ex- 
periencing what  economists  refer  to  as 
"disinflation."  a  phenomencm  that  is 
depressing  land  and  farm  equipment 
values. 

Declining  land  values  have  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  farmers  who  bought 
land  dtuing  the  middle  and  late  1970's. 
at  a  time  when  world  demand  for 
American  acricultural  commodities 
was  high  and  growing.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  end  in  sight  to  rising  land 
values.  Most  significantly,  the  Govern- 
ment, through  policies  and  statements 
by  Government  officials,  sent  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  signal  to  farmers 
that  they  should  increase  their  pro- 
duction substantially. 

Farmers  heeded  this  signal,  and 
geared  up  to  begin  supplying  an  ever- 
increasing  share  of  the  world's  food 

Then,  in  1980.  Government  policy 
dramatically  reversed,  and  farmers 
were  caught  in  a  whlpsaw.  The  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  adopted  a  tight- 
money,  high-interest  monetary  policy. 
The  Soviet  grain  embargo  resulted  In 
the  long-term  loss  of  significant  world 
grain  markets.  The  effects  of  these 
policies  are  stiU  being  felt.  Farmers 
still  wrestle  against  interest  rates  that 
are  far  above  the  rate  of  inflation.  Our 
export  marketo  are  declining  dramati- 
caUy. 

Four  years  ago.  our  net  farm  exports 
were  $44  bilUon.  This  year.  4  years 
later,  they  have  declined  to  $36  billion. 
The  net  effect  of  aU  these  changes  is 
that  demand  for  farmland  has 
dropped  substantially,  and  land  values 
have  fallen  precipitately. 

BCr.  President,  farmers  did  not  ask 
for  record  budget  deflcito  in  the  $200 
billion  a  year  range.  They  did  not  ask 
for  a  bloated  dollar  overseas,  which 
makes  our  farm  products  noncompeti- 
tive. 

The  statistics  illustrating  the  result 
are  eye  opening.  Farm  debt  in  the 


United  SUtes  currently  stands  at  $215 
billion.  Of  that  amoimt.  $50  billion  is 
held  by  farmers  whose  debt-to-asset 
ratio  is  70  percent  or  higher.  Regretta- 
bly, most  farmers  whose  debt-to-asset 
ratio  reaches  70  percent  will  not  siu-- 
vive  financially. 

Economists  describe  what  is  current- 
ly hi^ypenlng  with  land  values  as  caus- 
ing a  ripple  effect,  but  perhaps  a  more 
accurate  metvhor  would  be  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  as  a  sinkhole 
effect.  I  will  take  a  moment  to  explain. 
As  land  values  fall,  the  value  of  collat- 
eral in  the  hands  of  banks  declines. 
Most  farm  loans  require  land  and 
equipment  as  collateral 

As  land  values  fall,  lenders  are 
placed  in  a  more  precarious  situation. 
Their  security,  in  the  event  of  default 
on  a  loan,  is  reduced.  Thus,  there  is 
greater  pressure  for  an  individual 
bank  to  foreclose  on  a  farmer  who  is 
in  trouble  rather  than  risk  trying  to 
help  him  through  the  crisis.  Lenders 
foreclose  to  protect  their  assets. 

Foreclosure,  however,  only  worsens 
the  overall  problems.  Whenever  a 
farm  is  sold  at  auction,  the  price  ob- 
tained rarely  ctmies  close  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land.  This  fact  is 
well  known  to  bankers,  farmers,  and 
anyone  Involved  in  finance.  The  forced 
sale  in  addition  places  a  significant 
amount  of  land  on  the  market  beyond 
what  would  voluntarily  occur.  As  this 
land  floods  the  market,  prices  are  de- 
pressed even  further.  And  as  land 
values  are  depressed  further,  more 
farmers  and  bankers  are  placed  in  a 
perilous  financial  situation.  Pressure 
on  banks  to  foreclose  on  more  farmers 
increases.  Additional  foreclosures  de- 
press land  values  even  more.  The 
system  literally  collapses  in  on  itself. 
much  like  a  sinkhole. 

Unfortunately,  the  scenario  that  I 
have  Just  described  is  not  an  apocalyp- 
tic prediction  of  the  future.  It  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  existing  state  of  af- 
fairs in  many  areas  of  my  State,  and  in 
Midwestern  SUtes  such  as  Iowa  and 
Nebraska. 

It  is  clear  that  action  is  needed.  The 
question  still  must  be  answered:  How 
quickly  must  we  act?  The  response  to 
this  question  is  equally  clear  We 
cannot  act  quickly  enough.  Many  of  us 
are  asking  for  a  chance  to  consider  leg- 
islation next  week. 

Farmers  must  obtain  operating  loans 
to  plant  their  1985  crops  in  the  next 
30  to  60  days.  Unless  farmers  in  dis- 
tress can  restructure  their  debt,  how- 
ever, they  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  an 
operating  loan.  If  an  operating  loan 
cannot  be  obtained,  a  farmer  wiU  not 
be  able  to  sUy  in  business.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  urgent.  The  urgency  of  this 
problem  is  a  compelling  reason  to 
make  farm  debt  restructuring  legisla- 
tion the  top  priority  of  the  Senate.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma  [Mr.   BoRXH]   and   my  colleague 
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from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezoh]  for  their 
vision  and  courage  In  taking  this  Initi- 
ative. The  time  to  address  the  farm 
debt  crisis  is  now.  It  cannot  wait. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  In  commending  the 
leaders  of  agricultural  task  force,  par- 
ticularly Senators  BoROf  and  Exoh, 
for  the  very  important  work  they  have 
been  doing  in  tnrlng  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  emergency  farm 
legislation  that  can  help  save  farmers 
that  are  now  threatened  with  disaster 
and  bankruptcy.  I  think  that  the  scale 
of  this  problem  across  America  is  now 
of  a  dimension  that  it  Is  the  most  im- 
portant matter  in  terms  of  urgency  for 
us  to  deal  with  of  anything  that  I  see. 
I  think,  whether  it  is  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation or  any  other  legislative  item 
that  might  be  contemplated,  because 
of  the  growing  season,  the  need  for 
farmers  to  get  necessary  credit  so  that 
they  can  have  the  seed  and  the  other 
materials  they  need  to  begin  the 
planting  season,  we  have  to  act  on  the 
farm  Issue  within  the  next  7  days. 

These  other  matters  are  matters 
that  can  wait— whether  they  have  to 
do  with  appointments  to  Jobs  by  par- 
ticular Individuals  or  whether  they 
happen  to  be  other  items  that  have 
been  suggested.  The  farm  problem 
cannot  wait,  will  not  wait.  The  calen- 
dar does  not  wait.  The  time  that  it 
takes  to  go  through  the  process  of  get- 
ting the  supplies  and  the  credit  in 
place  so  that  the  farm  sector  of  the 
coimtry  and  the  economy  can  function 
properly  requires  that  we  act  now. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  i^eople  In  this  Chamber  who  come 
from  farm  States  and  farm  areas  of 
the  country  and  seem  to  be  reluctant 
to  do  that,  or  reluctant  to  face  that 
fact.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  hearing  from  all  the  farm 
State  Senators  all  the  expressions  of 
urgency  because  the  facts  are  there. 
They  are  weU  known.  In  fact,  they  are 
in  the  newspven  vid  on  national  tel- 
evision every  single  day,  the  dimension 
of  the  tragedy  that  is  building  up  in 
the  farm  sector  of  our  economy. 

That  is  the  most  important  matter 
for  us  to  attend  to  right  now  because 
there  is  an  emergency  and  there  is  a 
general  sense  of  urgency  and  require- 
ment that  we  act  without  any  further 
delay. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  host  of 
legislative  proposals  and  Ideas  that  are 
ready  to  go.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  scheduled 


to  act  on  this  matter  on  an  emergency 
basis  on  Wednesday  <A  next  week. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
Senate,  whether  it  is  tomorrow,  over 
the  weekend  or  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  next 
week,  cannot  Itself  act  on  an  equally 
timely  basis.  We  can  act.  we  should 
act.  and  there  is  no  reason  for  us  not 
to  act.  So  any  suggestion  that  these 
matters  can  be  put  aside  or  that  delay 
is  acceptable.  I  think,  is  Just  incorrect. 
That  Is  wrong  thinking,  and  we  ought 
not  to  be  misled  by  it. 

We  are  facing  problems  that  require 
immediate  and  urgent  attention,  and 
our  responsibility.  I  think,  as  Senators 
representing  SO  States,  is  to  respond  to 
that  emergency  now  while  the  re- 
sponse can  do  some  good.  whUe  it  can 
actually  respond  to  the  problem  in 
time. 

I  must  say  that  in  watching  televi- 
sion programing  the  last  several  days. 
I  have  seen  televised  reports  of  fann 
auctions,  where  family  farms  have 
been  put  on  the  auction  block  and 
farmers  of  all  ages,  farm  families  rep- 
resenting generations  of  people  who 
have  been  in  farming,  men  and  women 
in  their  sixties  and  fifties  and  forties 
and  thirties,  who  have  been  farming 
successfully,  because  of  a  variety  of 
dmunstances  are  now  in  the  credit 
crunch  that  has  been  described  so  well 
by  others  who  have  qmken  before  me. 
are  forced  into  a  situation  where  they 
are  losing  everything  they  have. 

At  these  farm  auctions  not  only  is 
their  farm  and  their  land  being  sold 
off.  but  also  all  their  possessions  are 
being  sold  off— the  farm  equipment, 
their  home  furnishings,  litenJly  every- 
thing. If  they  are  finally  left  even  with 
a  vehicle  with  which  to  drive  away, 
that  may  be  all  they  have,  plus  the 
clothes  on  their  backs  and  poMibly 
one  or  two  suitcases. 

I  think  that  is  a  pretty  sorry  state  of 
affairs  for  people  to  have  to  be  fadng 
in  large  numbers,  in  a  vital  sector  of 
our  economy,  people  who  have  worked 
hard  all  their  lives,  who  have  been 
productive,  who  have  produced  for  the 
country,  who  have  been  paying  taxes, 
who  are  many  of  our  best  dttMOs,  In 
the  sense  of  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments that  one  might  expect  from 
people  In  this  country,  who  woi^  hard, 
and  who  in  every  way  live  exemplary 
lives.  Many  are  in  their  fifties  and 
their  sixties,  standing  out  amidst  their 
goods  as  the  goods  are  being  offered 
for  5.  10.  or  16  cents  on  the  dollar, 
with  tears  miming  down  their  faces, 
with  older  children,  younger  children, 
and  grandchildren  standing  there, 
with  all  the  terrible  feelings  of  de- 
spondency that  go  with  a  situation  of 
that  kind.  This  is  not  happening  to  a 
handful  of  people  and  In  a  handful  of 
States.  This  is  happening  now  to  thou- 
sands of  families,  about  to  become 
tens  of  thousands  of  families,  all 
across  this  country.  Tes.  concentrated 


more  in  some  areas  than  others,  but 
literally  happening  aU  over  this  coun- 
try. We  can  do  better  than  that,  and 
we  have  an  obligation  to  do  better 
than  that. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  have  plans, 
■ssumlng  that  we  are  going  to  work  a 
normal  workweek  here  and  be  gone  on 
the  weekends  to  attend  to  family  re- 
sponsibilities or  trips  to  our  home 
States,  to  our  constituents,  and  to 
meet  obligations  we  may  have  in  other 
places.  But  I  think  there  comes  a  time 
when  there  is  a  crisis  brewing  in  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  country  in  which  a 
response  is  needed  on  an  immediate 
basis  and  we  have  an  obligation  to  be 
here  and  to  be  at  work.  If  that  means 
staying  here  all  night,  fine.  If  it  means 
being  here  tomorrow  and  over  the 
weekend,  flne.  But  let  us  be  sure  that 
we  are  here,  and  I  am  prepared  to  be 
here,  that  we  stay  long  enough  to  get 
this  Job  done,  not  some  tran^Mrent 
device,  some  way  of  sloughing  off  the 
problem.  s(»nethlng  that  Is  designed  to 
look  like  it  is  an  answer  when  it  is  not 
an  answer  at  all. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  stay  here 
and  act  on  this  problem.  But,  more 
than  that,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
come  up  with  a  solution  that  Is  going 
to  work,  not  Just  window  dressing,  not 
something  that  Is  Just  designed  to  save 
face  or  designed  to  remove  this  thing 
as  a  matter  of  concern  before  the 
Senate. 

No.  It  has  to  stay  before  the  Senate 
untU  It  is  dealt  with  sufficiently,  and 
that  means  that  Mr.  Meese  has  to  wait 
and  other  things  have  to  wait,  because 
the  problem  we  are  talking  about  Is  of 
such  an  urgency  and  dimension  that  It 
cannot  wait.  It  has  to  be  dealt  with 
now,  and  we  have  an  obligation  to  deal 
with  It,  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  wIlL 

If  It  means  that  some  time  has  to  be 
spent  in  debate,  we  wiU  spend  time  In 
debate.  But  let  us  get  some  legislation 
up  on  the  floor  here.  There  are  plenty 
of  bills.  Let  us  get  them  up  on  the 
floor,  let  us  debate  it;  let  us  start 
voting.  Let  us  find  out  how  people 
feeL  We  are  not  going  to  pass  any- 
thing that  51  Senators  do  not  want. 
Let  us  see  if  there  are  51  votes  here.  I 
think  there  are.  I  think  there  are  60 
votes,  maybe  even  65  votes,  for  a 
meaningful  onergency  farm  program. 

So  let  us  have  the  votes.  Let  us  find 
out.  Let  us  bring  up  the  Issue.  If  the 
votes  are  not  here,  at  least  the  farmers 
would  have  their  day  in  court,  in  the 
n.8.  Senate.  They  would  have  had  a 
chance  for  their  issues  to  be  looked  at 
and  debated  and  voted  up  or  down.  Let 
us  get  everybody  on  the  record.  Let  us 
find  out  how  people  feel  on  this  issue. 

This  Senator  is  ready  to  vote,  and  I 
hope  the  other  99  Senators  are  ready 
to  vote  as  well.  Let  the  Senate  work  its 
will,  and  let  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try have  an  opportunity  to  have  this 
issue  debated  on  a  timely  basis,  so  that 


if  we  are  willing  to  act.  the  help  we 
provide  will  be  there  in  time  to  make  a 
difference.  I  think  that  is  our  responsi- 
bility. I  do  not  think  that  anything 
less  than  that  discharges  our  responsi- 
bility. 

So  let  us  get  up  the  legislation.  If 
people  want  to  be  heard,  let  them  be 
heard.  If  people  want  to  vote  against 
it.  they  should  vote  against  it.  Then 
we  will  find  out  how  the  vote  is  set. 

I  will  make  a  prediction:  I  think  we 
have  60  votes,  probably  close  to  65 
votes,  if  we  can  Just  get  the  issue  to 
the  floor. 

So  let  us  have  no  more  dodging  of 
this  issue.  Let  us  get  it  up  here,  debate 
it,  set  a  time  for  debate,  have  up  and 
down  votes,  and  let  us  give  the  farmers 
and  the  country  an  answer.  That  is 
what  we  are  paid  to  do.  If  that  means 
sticldng  aroimd  here  tonight,  fine.  Let 
us  get  out  the  cots  and  the  sleeping 
bags,  and  let  us  stay  here  long  enough 
to  get  this  Job  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  on  the  floor  and  wishes  to 
speak.  If  he  is  ready.  I  wlU  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUa  Mr.  President.  I  think 
mgst  of  America  knows  what  Is  at 
stake  here.  It  is  very  simple,  and  that 
makes  it  all  the  more  poignant  If  the 
issue  before  us  tonight  is  a  simple 
proposition,  the  question  is:  Why  is 
not  something  done  about  it  and  why 
is  it  not  resolved  more  quickly? 

Basically,  the  point  is  this:  The  n.S. 
Oovemment.  for  various  reasons,  and 
very  good  reasons  In  the  minds  of 
some  in  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, has  helped  various  large  organi- 
sations in  times  of  need.  For  exanu>le. 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  received  a  bailout 
during  a  period  of  financial  crisis.  The 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  JoinUy  agreed  that 
Chrysler  should  receive  this  financial 
assistance.  I  do  not  know  the  sum 
total  of  dollars  that  were  extended  in 
various  forms,  including  loan  giuu«n- 
tees,  to  the  Chrysler  Corp..  but  they 
were  very  substantial. 

In  another  instance,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  helped  the  Lockheed 
Corp..  which  faced  an  economic  crisis, 
with  very  substantial  financial  assist- 
ance. 

More  recently,  this  administration, 
with  Congress,  helped  Continental  Illi- 
nois Bank,  a  very  large  institution  that 
was  on  the  brink  of  financial  disaster, 
to  the  tune  of  several  billion  dollars  In 
financial  aid.  Another  bailout:  another 
large  financial  contribution  to  help  a 
large  orgsjilzation  get  "back  on  its 
feet." 

There  were  many  reasons  for  help- 
ing that  bank.  Many  were  legitimate, 
because  if  Continental  had  not  been 
helped,  many  depositors   and  many 


smaller  banks  in  the  country  poten- 
tially could  have  gone  under,  and 
many  innocent  people  would  have 
been  hurt. 

This  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion has  given  very  substantial  finan- 
cial support  to  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  amounting  to  billions  of 
dollars.  Where  does  that  money  go? 
That  money  goes  not  to  Americans, 
not  to  American  corporations,  not  to 
American  banks,  but  basically  to  for- 
eign companies  and  people  overseas. 
Again,  often  for  legitimate  reasons. 
This  Senator,  in  fact,  voted  against 
the  IMF  loan.  Nevertheless,  this  Con- 
gress voted  for  it  and  passed  it;  and 
this  administration  also  urged  that 
several  billion  dollars  of  increased  fi- 
nancial assistance  be  given  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

So  the  question  we  face  tonight  is 
this:  If  the  \3B.  Oovemment  can  give 
financial  aid— bailouts.  If  you  will— to 
corporations,  banks,  and  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  why  cant 
this  Oovemment  aid  the  heart  and 
soul  of  America,  America's  fanners? 

The  fact  Is  that  In  those  inevlous  in- 
stances—Chrysler, Lo^heed.  Conti- 
nental Bank,  the  IMF— there  were 
large  macro-economic  forces  which 
tended  to  create  problems  for  those  in- 
stitutions: high  interest  rates,  hl^ 
Federal  budget  deficits  and  trade  defi- 
cits. There  were  large  forces  that 
tended  to  cause  govemmmts,  corpora- 
tions, and  banks  to  find  themselves  In 
very  difficult  financial  sltuattoos.  I 
think  that  in  each  of  those  cases, 
those  entitles  found  themselves  in  dire 
straits  due  to  managemoit  mistakes, 
and  also  due  to  circumstances  beytmd 
their  controL 

They  were  not  entirely  innocmt. 
These  onnpanles  made  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes. Some  were  greedy.  Some  over- 
extended themselves.  But  dreum- 
stanoes  beyond  their  control  were 
largely  responstUe.  High  Int^est 
rates,  high  Federal  budget  deficits, 
high  foreign  exchange  deficits,  and 
trade  deficits  were  among  the  main 
reasons. 

The  question  Is,  Why  are  those  same 
reasons  not  sufficient  to  give  financial 
aid  to  American  fanners?  American 
farmers  find  themselves  In  a  difficult 
situation,  H^V^ny  for  the  very  same 


Sure,  when  prices  were  good  In  the 
1970's,  farmers  began  to  buy  new 
equipment.  Some  of  then  acquired  ad- 
ditional land.  They  were  encouraged 
to  borrow  to  buy  that  equipment  and 
that  land.  Export  prospects  were  good. 

But  production  grew  more  rapidly 
than  demand.  Oovemment-lmposed 
embargoes  hurt  export  mariiet  devel- 
opment. Commodity  prices  f  elL  In  ad- 
dition. Interest  rates  began  to  rise, 
land  values  fell,  and  essentially  the 
mainstream  of  American  fanners 
found  themselves  In  such  dire  finan- 
cial straits  that  a  good  number  of 


them— in  fact,  an  undesirably  large 
number  of  them— are  now  facing  bank- 
raptcy.  Again.  It  Is  due  to  situations 
beyond  their  controL 

Why  did  commodity  prices  fall? 
They  fell  for  many  reasons.  One.  be- 
cause of  the  high  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar,  because  the  T3S.  exchange 
rates  were  very  unfavorable.  They  also 
fell  because  other  countries  that  com- 
pete with  American  farmers  adopted 
very  aggressive  export  policies,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  farmers. 

What  did  they  do?  They  enacted 
export  subsidies.  They  enacted  other 
barriers  to  trade,  to  make  it  difficult 
for  American  farm  products  to  be  sold 
in  overseas  maricets— a  whole  host  of 
things— essentially  something  Ameri- 
can tMnuen  had  virtually  no  control 
over. 

The  men  and  wtHnen  who  farm 
cannot  do  very  much  about  barriers  to 
Intematlofial  trade:  they  cannot  do 
very  much  to  compete  with  other 
countries  which  heavily  subsidize  their 
agricultural  production. 

Tliat,  Mr.  President,  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  J3J&.  Oovemment.  The 
UjS.  Oov^nment  is  the  entity  that  is 
in  a  much  better  position  to  negotiate 
trade  policies.  The  Federal  Oovon- 
ment  must  also  advocate  that  other 
countries,  particularly  the  EEC  and 
Japan,  open  up  their  markets  and 
compete  much  more  fairly  in  the 
international  mai^ets. 

Beyond  that,  high  interest  rates  are 
a  reason  for  commodity  prices  being 
overshadowed  by  producticm  costs. 
Why  have  Interest  rates  been  so  hl^? 
There  are  many  theories.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  think  most  of  you  wHl 
agree  that  largely  it  is  because  of  the 
high  Federal  budget  deficit  which 
tends  to  push  up  interest  rates. 

What  about  the  hi^  valued  UJS. 
dollar?  Today,  the  UjS.  dollar  is  valued 
about  40  p«cent  above  other  coun- 
tries' currencies.  Certainly,  compared 
with  the  Oerman  mark,  with  the 
French  franc  and  with  the  Ji«ianese 
yen  it  Is  highly  overvalued.  Why?  Be- 
cause America  is  a  haven  for  foreign 
investmoit.  The  fact  Is,  50  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  financed 
by  foreign  Investment. 

If  the  U.8.  dollar  is  overvalued  com- 
pared with  other  countries'  currencies 
by  40  percent,  that  means,  in  effect, 
that  American  farmers  have  a  40-pa>- 
cmt  siurcharge  tadced  on  to  the  prod- 
ucts they  are  tiying  to  sell  overseas, 
whether  it  Is  wheat,  soybeans,  com,  or 
beef.  That  means  we  are  subsidizing, 
all  of  us,  40  percent  of  U.S.  Imports, 
the  most  glaring  example  being  Japa- 
nese autos. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  saying  very 
simply  that  if  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
can  ban  out  Chrysler,  can  ball  out  the 
IMF,  can  ball  out  Continental  Illinois 
Bank,  why  can't  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
help  the  heart  and  soiil  of  America, 
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the  American  farmer?  It  la  just  that 
simple. 

Mr.  President.  I  for  the  life  of  me. 
cannot  understand  why  this  adminis- 
tration Is  unwilling  to  grant  aid  to 
America's  farmers  during  this  period 
of  crisis  in  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  exam- 
ines this  situation  more  closely  he  will 
begin  to  realize  more  fully  what  farm- 
State  Senators  like  myself  are  saying, 
and  he  will  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  help  us  out.  We  are  here  to- 
night to  encourage  the  President  to  do 
what  we  know  he  should  do.  We  are 
here  tonight  because  we  believe  that 
the  plight  of  America's  farm  commu- 
nity should  be  acted  on  immediately- 
even  before  the  Senate  considers  the 
nomination  of  Edwin  Meese. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Meese  nomination  came  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  voted  against  Mr. 
Meese  because  I  did  not  believe  Mr. 
Meese  had  the  requisite  Judgment  an 
Attorney  General  should  have.  So  you 
might  say  that  my  appearance  tonight 
has  unclear  motives,  some  might  sus- 
pect that  my  opposition  to  the  Meese 
nomination  is  the  reason  I  am  here  to- 
night speaking  in  defense  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  can  say  that, 
despite  my  views  on  Mr.  Meese's  con- 
firmation. I  have  an  even  stronger 
view  that  the  American  farmer  needs 
help.  And  if  he  is  going  to  get  help, 
unfortunately,  we  in  the  Senate  have 
to  utilize  whatever  procedures  we  have 
available,  namely,  in  this  case,  forcing 
consideration  of  solutions  to  the  agri- 
cultural crisis  to  take  precedence  over 
the  Meese  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  the  minor  lacerations 
in  the  farm  economy  have  become 
compound  fractures  because  of  contin- 
ued high  interest  rates  and  low  farm 
prices.  At  a  time  when  farmers  and 
ranchers  should  be  busy  planning 
their  farm  operations  for  the  year, 
large  numbers  of  them  are  scrambling 
to  find  adequate  credit  to  finance  this 
year's  crops. 

Many  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
facing  severe  credit  problems  because 
they  do  not  have  adequate  income  to 
make  the  payments  on  their  existing 
debt.  Many  of  those  that  have  spoken 
out  about  the  severe  problems  in  rural 
America  have  labeled  the  financial 
condition  of  our  farmers  a  farm  credit 
crisis.  There  is  a  credit  crisis.  With 
$216  biUion  Of  total  debt.  U.S.  farmers 
are  spending  from  20-30  percent  of 
their  production  costs  on  servicing 
their  existing  debt. 

But  the  problem  in  rural  America  is 
not  as  much  a  credit  crisis  as  an 
income  crisis.  Farm  prices  have  re- 
mained stagnant  over  the  past  20 
years  while  production  costs  have 
soared.  Costs  have  increased  for  fuel, 
fertilizer,    transportation,    machinery 


and.  in  particular,  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing money. 

The  approach  I  believe  Congress 
must  take  is  more  than  Just  emergen- 
cy credit  assistance.  There  is  no  doubt, 
in  the  short  run,  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  must  find  the  funding  to  put 
in  this  year's  crops  and  to  build  this 
year's  livestock  herds. 

The  importance  of  adequate  Income 
to  service  the  existing  farm  debt 
cannot  be  understated.  The  36-40  per- 
cent of  all  farmers  now  have  a  debt-to- 
asset  ratio  of  above  40  percent.  This 
same  group  holds  about  two-thirds  of 
the  $216  billion  total  farm  debt. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  why 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  accumulat- 
ed such  a  staggering  amount  of  total 
debt.  The  answer  I  share  with  them  Is. 
until  very  recently,  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers were  encouraged  to  expand  their 
operations  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  by  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  by  the  promiiing  out- 
look for  increased  agricultural  exports. 

I  might  underscore  that  point.  Mr. 
President.  For  many  years,  farmers 
were  told.  "The  solution  to  the  farm 
problem  is  more  exports  for  farm 
products.  Expand  overseas  markets, 
then  everythLig  will  be  OK  because 
farm  prices  can  remain  high  with  the 
Increased  foreign  demand." 

Unfortunately,  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts fell.  Farmers  and  ranchers  were 
forced  to  expand  their  operations  by 
low  farm  prices  that  require  that  they 
increase  their  voltune  of  sales  to  cover 
their  fixed  costs.  Farm  income  has  not 
been  great  enough  to  rely  on  In  cover- 
ing the  costs  of  expanding  or  main- 
taining an  operation.  But  there  was  an 
easy  escv>e  from  this  dilemma. 

Since  land  values  have  been  increas- 
ing steadily— at  least  they  were  during 
that  period  in  the  seventies— and  fore- 
casters predicted  this  trend  to  contin- 
ue, farmers  found  that  they  were  able 
to  continue  their  operations  through 
debt  financing.  These  Inflating  land 
values  helped  serve  as  a  buffer  for 
farmers  experiencing  the  escalating  in- 
terest rates  of  the  past  decade. 

Just  35  years  ago.  net  farm  income 
for  1  year  would  have  more  than  paid 
off  the  total  farm  debt.  Just  think  of 
that.  This  past  year,  debt  was  over  16 
times  as  much  as  annual  income.  In 
Just  35  years,  debt  has  grown  from  a  1- 
to-1  ratio  to  a  l«-to-l  ratio:  that  is,  this 
past  year,  debt  was  over  16  times  as 
much  as  net  farm  income. 

In  1950— again  35  years  ago— net 
farm  income  was  $19  billion  and  the 
total  farm  debt  was  $12.5  billion.  But 
in  1983,  net  farm  income  had  fallen  to 
$5.4  blUion,  whUe  the  total  farm  debt 
skyrocketed  to  $216.3  biUion. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  those  figures 
again.  They  are  startling.  In  1950.  net 
farm  income  was  $19  billion.  In  1983, 
net  farm  income  had  fallen  from  $19 
billion  to  $5.4  billion. 


In  the  same  time.  1950,  total  farm 
debt  was  only  $12.5  billion,  but  in 
1983,  total  farm  debt  had  risen  from 
$12.5  billion  to  $216.3  billion.  That 
gives  a  good  picture  of  the  falling  fi- 
nancial health  of  American  farmers. 

So  while  we  talk  of  the  need  for 
credit  assistance  for  agriculture,  we 
also  need  to  understand  the  need  for 
long-term  farm  policies  that  wiU  help 
improve  farm  incmne,  and  permit  a  re- 
structuring of  the  agricultural  econo- 
my. 

The  agricultural  assistance  package 
that  I  believe  we  must  act  on  qul^ly 
Is  the  means  to  survival  for  a  large 
percentage  of  our  family  farms.  In 
Montana,  the  Montana  Department  of 
Agriculture  recently  completed  a 
survey  of  the  agricultural  finance  situ- 
ation in  the  faU  of  1984.  This  survey 
found  that  18  percent  of  Montana 
farmers  are  delinquent  on  their  real 
estate  loan  payments  and  an  addition- 
al 31  percent  are  delinquent  on  their 
farm  operating  loans.  This  survey  also 
found  that  only  about  55  percent  of 
the  existing  farmers  and  ranchers  felt 
that  they  would  be  able  to  stay  in 
business  for  another  5  years  given 
their  present  level  of  indebtedness  and 
their  prospects  for  Improvement  in 
farm  income. 

Since  that  survey  was  completed,  the 
farm  credit  situation  in  Montana  has 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Last  De- 
cember, nearly  1.300  Production 
Credit  Association  borrowers  in  three 
separate  PCA's  in  Montana  were  pre- 
sented with  the  sudden  announcement 
of  liquidation.  These  PCA  borrowers 
are  being  forced  to  look  to  banks  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
find  funding  to  run  their  operation 
this  year.  The  most  optimistic  esti- 
mates are  that  70  percent  of  these 
PCA  borrowers  will  be  able  to  obtain 
this  needed  financing.  We  expect  that 
nearly  400  borrowers  will  be  forced  to 
turn  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration or  will  not  be  able  to  find  fund- 
ing quickly  enough  to  continue  farm- 
ing. Many  of  these  farmers  would  be 
able  to  continue  operating  if  their 
assets  were  not  tied  up  in  the  liquidat- 
ing PCA. 

Let  me  describe  the  pressiue  that 
the  closure  of  these  three  PCA's  has 
on  the  financial  markets  within  Mon- 
tana. The  Olendive  PCA  which  covers 
seven  counties— six  in  Montana  and 
part  of  one  in  North  Dakota— has 
$22.8  million  of  loans  outstanding  to 
294  members.  The  Western  Montana 
PCA  covers  11  counties  and  has  $39 
million  of  loans  outstanding  to  524 
members,  and  the  Milk  River  PCA 
which  covers  four  counties  has  $27 
million  worth  of  loans  outstanding  to 
340  members. 

Now,  granted,  the  State  of  Montana 
does  not  have  as  many  people  as  the 
State  of  California  and  the  State  of 
New  York.  But  in  a  SUte  that  is  as 


sparsely  populated  as  mine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  tell  you  that  this  is  a  very 
staggering  number. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  enor- 
mous strain  these  losses  place  on  fi- 
nancial markets  with  this  number  of 
borrowers  and  this  volume  of  loans 
looking  for  alternative  financing. 

To  make  matters  worse  in  Montana, 
we  had  32  counties  that  experienced 
natural  disasters  last  year.  Farmers 
and  ranchers  experienced  losses  and 
damages  from  grasshopper  infesta- 
tions, forest  and  range  fires,  flooding, 
hail,  and  the  most  serious  of  all- 
drought.  In  eastern  Montana,  last 
year's  drought  was  the  third,  and  in 
some  cases  the  fourth,  straight  year  of 
drought  conditions  that  have  plagued 
farmers.  Because  of  the  large  number 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  affected  by 
these  natural  disasters,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  have  been 
backlogged  on  processing  disaster  loan 
ia>plicatlons.  I  have  been  told  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  that 
the  applications  for  drought  assistance 
will  probably  not  be  completed  until 
April  or  May  of  this  year:  Keep  in 
mind  that  this  disaster  assistance  is 
for  losses  sustained  last  simimer. 

While  Montana  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers have  experienced  bad  news  at 
every  turn,  the  prospects  across  the 
country  are  not  better.  Nationwide, 
farm  bankruptcies  have  increased  200 
percent  in  the  last  5  years.  In  the  last 
10  years.  1  to  2  percent  of  U.S.  farmers 
have  gone  out  of  business  every  year. 
But  this  year,  the  estimates  are  that 
as  many  as  10  to  15  percent  of  farmers 
will  be  forced  to  leave  the  farm  and 
leave  the  land  that  they  and  their 
families  have  lived  on  and  cared  for 
for  three  and  four  generations. 

But  the  economic  crisis  in  rural 
America  is  not  only  affecting  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Small  businesses  of 
every  sort  along  the  main  streets  of 
rural  America  are  experiencing  finan- 
cial stress  along  with  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  their  customers.  The 
severity  of  the  problem  becomes  more 
apparent  when  you  look  at  the 
number  of  bank  failures  and  the  strain 
on  agricultural  banks  across  the  coun- 
try. There  are  over  4,100  U.S.  banks 
which  have  at  least  25  percent  of  their 
total  loan  portfolio  committed  to  farm 
and  ranch  loans.  About  3.800  of  these 
agricultural  banks  (92  percent)  are  lo- 
cated in  17  States.  In  Montana,  we 
have  75  agricultural  banks.  Nearly 
1.700  of  these  agricultural  banks  make 
over  50  percent  of  their  loans  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers. 

I  am  told  that  hxmdreds  of  banks 
that  are  heavily  committed  to  agricul- 
ture in  the  Farm  Belt  have  very  little 
remaining  capacity  to  absorb  losses 
from  bad  farm  loans  without  impair- 
ing their  minimum  capital  require- 
ments. The  escalating  rate  of  farm 
ht>n'^  failures  during  the  last  6  months 


bears  out  that  fact.  There  were  79 
bank  faUures  in  1984.  40  of  which  oc- 
curred since  June  15,  1984.  Four  of  the 
thirty-nine  which  failed  prior  to  Jime 
15  were  agricultural  banks:  22  of  the 
40  since  June  15  were  agricultural 
banks. 

So  the  credit  problems  that  we  are 
all  talking  about  today  are  threaten- 
ing the  very  fabric  of  riiral  America. 
There  is  no  one  in  America  who  wiU 
not  be  affected  by  massive  farm  fail- 
ures, bank  failures,  and  business  clo- 
sures in  rural  America.  So  the  need  for 
action  is  evident.  We  must  act  immedi- 
ately to  assure  the  survival  of  large 
numbers  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  rural  businesses. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
particularly  the  majority  leader  and 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  listen  to  American  farmers,  to 
listen  to  rural  America,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. I  also  urge  the  President  and 
members  of  the  administration  to  take 
action  immediately. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  you  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  BO- 
lings  Gazette,  Billings.  MT.  entitled 
"Ag  Crisis  Kills  Faith.  The  American 
Dream  Suffers." 

This  is  in  the  February  20  Billings 
Gazette: 

Don  KeU  of  Conrad  la  sullty  of  dresming 
the  American  Dream. 

Voted  one  of  the  nation's  Outstandinc 
Young  Farmers  12  years  ago.  Keil  was  not 
one  to  wait  for  dreams  to  oome  true.  He  was 
a  doer  as  well  as  a  dreamer— a  young  man 
who  believed  that  hard  worii.  ingenuity,  te- 
nacity and  intelUsenoe  made  dreams  oome 
true. 

A  man.  if  I  might  paraphrase,  who 
knew  if  you  worked  hard  and  were  dill- 
gent,  you  would  create  your  own  (h>- 
portunities. 

At  the  time  of  his  award.  Keil  seemed  to 
be  doing  everything  right  Interest  was  6 
percent,  irrigated  land  was  $150  an  acre  and 
dryland  was  selling  for  Vtm  than  $100  an 
acre. 

When  KeU  began  building  his  irrigated 
fanning  operation,  fuel  was  dieap,  water 
reaaonalde  and  electricity  a  bargain. 

He  rented  land  and  bought  more  land. 
KeU  seemed  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  self- 
made  Montana  farm  baran. 

Then  the  rules  began  to  change. 

Energy  oosU  soared.  The  cost  of  money 
soared. 

KeU  began  to  cut  baA  letting  go  of  leases 
and  retreating  to  his  own  land.  But  it  was 
too  late. 

"I  didnt  get  my  farm  paid  for  in  time."  he 
said. 

The  tft-  and  $6-a-buahel  wheat  prices 
promised  by  the  agrteulttiral  renaissance  did 
not  materiallae. 

But  16-percent  long-term  Interest  rates 
did. 

Today.  KeU  Is  hoping  to  seU  what  Is  left 
and  save  at  least  a  piece  of  his  shirt. 

Reagan  budget  director  David  Stodcman 
attacked  farmers  for  ipf^^g  foolish  Invest- 
mento  in  fat  times  and  crying  for  help  later. 

There  are  certainly  examples  of  foolish 
farmers  to  be  found.  No  industry  or  enter- 
prise lacks  its  share  of  fools,  including  news- 
papering  and  govenunent 


But  if  blame  is  to  be  meted  out  in  this 
time  of  agricultural  crisis,  there  is  enough 
to  go  around. 

The  nm-away  inflation  that  encouraged 
borrowing  on  Inflated  land  values  can  be 
credited  largely  to  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. 

The  credit  crunch  now  killing  farmers  Is 
lar^ly  due  to  a  federal  government,  led  by 
that  "fiscal  conservative"  Ronald  Reagan, 
which  is  borrowing  neary  $200  billion  a 
year. 

If  Don  KeU  and  his  like  are  gtiUty  of  any- 
thing, they  are  guUty  of  faith  in  America. 

An  administration  with  this  one's  concern 
for  national  defense  should  be  aware  of 
what  It  is  defending. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  makes  a 
good  point.  I  know  Don  Keil  very  welL 
He  is  exactly  what  this  editorial  states. 
Don  KeU  is  a  very,  very  hard-working 
young  man.  He  does  not  want  a  hand- 
out, not  at  an.  He  wants  to  earn  his 
living. 

Don  Keil  acted  in  the  way  he  was 
encouraged  to  act  by  banks,  by  Con- 
gress, by  politicians.  He  was  also 
driven  by  the  prospect  of  having  his 
dream  coming  true,  namely,  by  work- 
ing hard,  investing  wisely  and  prudent- 
ly, he  would  put  together  a  fine  farm- 
ing cvieraUon. 

What  happened  to  Don?  Sure, 
OPEC  came  idong  and  fuel  costs  went 
up.  They  skyrocketed.  You  might  say 
he  should  have  been  wiser,  he  should 
have  realized  that  with  fuel  prices 
going  up  so  high  he  should  enter  some 
other  business. 

At  the  same  time,  interest  rates 
began  to  go  up.  They  did  not  just  go 
up.  they  rose,  as  the  editorial  states, 
from  6  to  15  percent.  They,  too.  sky- 
rocketed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  promise  of  ex- 
panding export  muiiets  did  not  mate- 
rialise; again  promises  the  farm  com- 
munity heard  from  this  administra- 
tion—and also  from  the  Congress.  "We 
are  just  going  to  help  a  few  exporters 
of  products  and  that  will  boost  up  the 
prices  you  get  for  your  wheat,  com, 
feed  grains,  and  everything  wiU  be 
fine." 

With  all  of  the  signals  sent  by  the 
Government.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right. 
Mr.  President,  for  David  Stockman  to 
use  hindsight  and  say.  "Well,  Don  KeO 
was  not  a  prudent  businessman."  It  is 
not  right  at  aU.  Don  Keil  is  a  very  pru- 
dent businessman.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  knowing  Don  KeU,  I  will  bet 
dollars  to  doughnuts  that  he  is  every 
bit  and  more  prudent  than  the  top 
management  of  Chrysler  Corp.  or  the 
top  management  of  Continental  Bank. 
Of  that  I  am  totally  convinced. 

Yet  what  happened  when  Continen- 
tal experienced  severe  problems?  This 
administration  came  to  Congress  hat 
in  hand,  to  bail  out  what  has  been 
caUed  "gross  mismanagement"  be- 
cause of  potential  adverse  conse- 
quences the  failure  of  that  bank  would 
have  on  innocent  Americans. 
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Mr.  President.  I  wHI  tell  you.  farm- 
ers, by  and  large,  are  managing  their 
businesses  prudently.  Sure,  there  are 
some  foolish  ones.  But  good  farmers 
are  not  trying  to  do  the  other  guy  in. 
They  are  not  predators.  They  are 
trying  to  manage  their  own  farm,  live 
within  their  own  means,  and  to  sell 
their  products.  In  recent  years,  their 
major  concern  has  been  to  earn  Just 
enough  income  to  keep  alive,  to  stay 
afloat,  to  put  their  kids  through 
school. 

That  is  what  American  farmers  are 
trying  to  do.  They  are  working  to 
create  value— they  are  not  trying  to 
take  over  Phillips  Petroleum  and 
create  paper  profits.  Farmers  are 
trying  to  make  a  living.  That  Is  all 
they  are  trying  to  do. 

What  happens.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  interest  rates  go  up  not  because 
of  anything  the  farmers  have  done, 
but  because  of  very  poor  fiscal  mis- 
management, in  part,  by  this  Congress 
and  by  this  President. 

Why  have  fanners  found  themselves 
in  such  difficult  posiUon?  WeU.  it  is 
because  they  did  not  get  those  addi- 
tional exports  they  were  promised. 
Why  not?  I  wiU  tell  you.  It  Is  because  I 
think  by  and  large  this  Oovemment. 
including  many  in  Congress,  were 
naive.  We  did  not  know  the  degree  to 
which  other  countries  are  aggressively 
using  foreign  trade  as  an  economic 
policy  to  promote  themselves  and 
their  own  countries.  Japan  is  a  good 
example.  The  European  Common 
Market  is  another  example.  This  Oov- 
emment promised  the  farmers  all 
those  exports  to  sell  food  overseas,  but 
they  did  not  carry  out  the  promise  be- 
cause in  many  respects  they  did  not 
realize  the  degree'  to  which  other 
countries  were  helping  their  farmers, 
erecting  trade  barriers  and  preventing 
our  farmers  from  selling  their  prod- 
ucts overseas. 

There  is  another  reason.  Essentially, 
farmers  were  told  that  they  could  con- 
tinue to  rely  upon  high  prices  in  the 
future.  What  happened?  The  Congress 
and  the  administration  allowed  the 
n.S.  dollar  to  be  way  overinflated.  way 
overvalued  over  other  countries'  ctir- 
rencies,  so  that  it  was  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  American  farmers  to  sell  agri- 
cultural goods  overseas. 

These  were  not  problems  caused  by 
the  American  farmer.  He  had  no  con- 
trol over  any  of  these  problems.  But 
they  are  problems,  in  large  part,  that 
can  be  addressed  by  this  administra- 
tion and  addressed  by  this  Congress. 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  so.  Many  of 
us  are  trying  to  get  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  down  which  should  bring  inter- 
est rates  down,  but  we  have  not  gone 
far  enough.  We  need  dramatic  action 
on  the  deficit  and  interest  rates.  I 
have  advocated  a  total  across-the- 
board  freeze  on  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  ran  for  reelec- 
tion several  months  ago,  the  spending 


freeze  was  the  centerpiece  of  my  cam- 
paign. People  undentood:  As  a  first 
step  to  get  the  Federal  deficit  down, 
we  need  to  freeze  Federal  spending 
across  the  board. 

I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
even  though  everyone  dislikes  losing 
income,  people  in  my  home  State  felt 
that  if  everyone  shared  cuts  evenhand- 
edly  across  the  board,  that  was  a  good 
way  to  begin  to  get  the  deficit  down.  I 
do  not  know  why.  Mr.  President,  this 
administration  does  not  take  a  harder 
look  at  a  freeze  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

On  the  national  news  tonight,  for 
example,  we  Just  found  out  that  the 
top  brass  of  our  American  military, 
who  I  think  are  generally  doing  the 
country  well  are  doing  a  disseivice 
when  without  informing  the  Congre« 
they  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  refur- 
bish their  htnnes  and  allow  quarters 
for  enlisted  men  and  women  to  be  kept 
in  such  squalid  condition.  It  is  simply 
not  right  for  the  top  brav  to  keep 
spending  money  for  themselves,  to 
give  themselves  more  peiiu,  more  cars, 
more  aides,  more  renovations,  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  heart  of  our  mili- 
tai7— the  enlisted  man. 

That  is  what  has  ham^oied.  too, 
when  the  Oovemment  tries  to  baU  out 
organizations.  Who  do  they  baO  out? 
The  big  boys,  the  fat  cats,  the  conti- 
nentals. Those  are  the  ones  they  bafl 
out.  But  they  do  not  want  to  help  the 
enlisted  men,  the  f  armeFs. 

What  is  going  on  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Why  does  not  this  administra- 
tion listen  to  the  heart  and  soul  of 
America,  the  farmers? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

BCr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  bedlg)ensed  with. 

The  PREBIDINO  GFFICEU.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DaCONCnn.  Mr.  Preddent,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  words  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  last  couple  of  days. 
I  want  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  I 
am  going  to  lay  a  few  more  words  on  a 
couple  of  subject  matters  this  evening. 
First.  I  imderstand  the  pending  busi- 
ness, if  I  am  correct,  is  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  Oener- 
al  of  the  United  States.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

The  FRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  to  the  confirmation  hearing  of 
Edwin  Meese  for  Attorney  General  be- 
lieving it  would  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant votes  I  would  cast  in  the  n.S. 
Senate.  I  still  believe  that  to  be  true. 
It  has  become,  in  addition,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  votes  for  this  Senator.  I 
have  listened  to  and  read  very  careful- 
ly all  the  evidence  presented  during 
the  7  days  of  hearings  on  that  nomina- 
tion. I  reviewed  the  reports  of  the  in- 
dependent counsel,  the  report  of  the 


Army  Inspector  Oeneral.  and  listened 
to  and  questioned  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Oovemment  Ethics.  I  have 
questioned  Mr.  Meese  on  several  occa- 
sions, both  in  public  at  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  in  private  in  my  own 
office.  After  this  extensive  consider- 
ation of  Mr.  Meese's  nomination,  I 
have  decided  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Meese. 

Mr.  President.  I  approach  this  nomi- 
nation as  I  do  all  other  nominations, 
with  the  presumption  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  the  Cabinet  v>- 
pointments  of  his  choice.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  Mr.  Meese  is  competent,  and 
I  am  pleased  with  his  law  enforcement 
background.  He  was  a  prosecutor.  I 
know  some  of  the  people  who  woriced 
for  him  and  with  liim  in  law  enforce- 
ment tatat  years  ago.  They  ascribe  to 
his  integrity  as  a  prosecutor,  his  tenac- 
ity and  his  strong  will  in  that  area.  It 
is  my  preference  that  someone  with 
the  background  as  a  prosecutor  should 
be  Attorney  General,  someone  who 
has  been  on  the  firing  line,  and  Mr. 
Meese  has.  As  a  former  county  attor- 
ney myself.  I  am  glad  that  an  individ- 
ual with  such  a  background  has  been 
appointed.  While  I  am  disturbed  by 
Mr.  Meese's  views  on  many  areas—one 
of  them  in  the  area  of  dvll  rights— I 
guess  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  re- 
flects the  views  of  the  President. 
Those  are  certainly  not  my  views.  I  too 
hope  that  the  nomination  hearings 
brought  to  Mr.  Meese  may  be  another 
side  of  dvO  rights— a  side  about  doing 
something  to  encourage  and  seek  out 
more  women  to  serve  as  district  Judges 
and  appellate  court  Judges,  and  to  do 
something  about  other  minorities. 

This  administration  claims  that  they 
have  set  a  great  record  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  distinguished  Jmist  from  Ar- 
izona. Sandra  O'Connor,  and  indeed 
they  have— absolutely  one  of  the 
finest  Jurists  this  country  will  ever  see. 
and  obviously  being  a  woman  they 
have  fulfiUed  their  obligation  to  re- 
cruit and  put  forth  women  into  Judi- 
cial positions.  But  in  fact,  this  admin- 
istration has  a  deplorable  record  over- 
all. 

So,  maybe  Mr.  Meese  wiU  leam  from 
the  experience  of  having  sincere  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  ques- 
tion him  on  these  subject  matters. 

To  me,  the  issue  comes  down  to  the 
question  of  ethics,  standards,  and 
credibility.  The  independent  counsel 
concluded  that  Mr.  Meese  was  not 
guilty  of  any  criminal  conduct.  And  I 
agree  with  his  conclusion.  The  Office 
of  Oovemment  Ethics  concluded  that 
Mr.  Meese  was  not  guUty  of  any  ethi- 
cal violation.  And  I  agree  with  their 
conclusion  also. 

I  ask  myself  if  we  want  something 
more  than  a  bill  of  health  that  says 
that  the  nominee  has  some  warts  or 
perhaps  some  small  skin  cancer,  but 
nothing  fatal,  do  we  really  want  some- 
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thing  more  than  that?  Well,  yes;  I 
would  like  to  have  something  more 
than  that  but  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
sdenoe  say  that  Mr.  Meese  cannot  fill 
this  position.  If  I  were  the  i«>pointing 
authority.  I  have  to  l>e  very  frank  and 
candid.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Meese— I 
know  Mr.  Meese— would  not  have  been 
my  appointment.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  been  evidence  brought 
forward  to  convince  this  Senator  or 
anyone  else  that  he  cannot  serve  in 
the  capacity  that  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated. 

These  reports,  I  believe,  that  we 
have  received  from  Mr.  Meese  are 
thorough,  are  complete,  and  go  into 
great  detail  probably  more  than  any 
nominee  has  htva  through. 

Mr.  Meese  and  his  family  have  been 
through  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year. 
He  has  not  responded  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  exactly  as  I  would  have 
liked.  He  has  not  demonstrated  as  I 
would  like  with  every  question  that  I 
have  submitted  to  him  but  he  has 
been  forthcoming  in  some  degree.  He 
has  admitted  to  the  committee  that  if 
he  had  it  all  to  do  over  again,  he  would 
have  done  many  things  differently. 

I  think  that  is  an  honest  answer.  I 
think  he  is  sincere  in  telling  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  he  wishes  he 
had  done  some  things  differently,  and 
indeed,  that  he  intends  to  set  a  differ- 
ent standard  for  his  conduct  in  the 
f utiue  when  he  is  in  office. 

Mr.  Meese  in  being  the  choice  of  the 
President  is  going  to  take  upon  him- 
self one  of  the  most  important  Cabi- 
net positions  in  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  assured  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  he  will  exer- 
cise that  office  in  a  nonpartisan  way, 
with  a  standard  that  he  will  set  for 
himself  in  disclosing  any  involvement 
of  himself  in  any  decision  and  will 
recuse  himself  from  those  decisions. 
He  has  assured  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  under  oath  that  he  will 
make  full  financial  disclosures,  will 
even  go  the  step  further  that  he  would 
not  have  to  do  and  make  some  reports 
unpp^iiy  as  to  his  income,  to  his  loans, 
or  any  other  business  activities. 

I  know,  and  each  one  of  us  know,  ex- 
tremely competent  Republican  law- 
yers with  good  credentials  in  their 
party.  These  could  certainly  have  been 
offered  instead  of  Mr.  Meese.  The 
President,  however,  elected  to  stick 
with  a  very  close  friend  and  adviser, 
someone  that  Lb  very  loyal  to  him.  And 
though  I  disagree  perhaps  that  this  is 
the  best  nominee,  I  respect  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  nominate  that  person, 
and  I  think  the  President  has  to  re- 
spect the  right  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  scrutinize  extremely  careful- 
ly the  President's  nominee. 

I  would  like  also  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  rhetoric  that  has  sur- 
roimded  this  nomination.  I  approach 
this  nomination  with  an  open  mind, 
without  a  preconceived  data,  and  with- 


out a  political  motive  to  flrtd  either  for 
or  against  Mr.  Meese  in  the  vote  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  must  say  that  others  did  not  ap- 
proach it  with  the  same  open-minded- 
ness.  This  was  quite  evident  during  the 
hearings  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Many  of  my  colleagues,  particularly 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
have  chosen  to  make  this  vote  really  a 
partisan  vote.  They  came  there  with 
their  mind  already  made  up,  pretend- 
ing to  be  open,  but  it  was  clear  by  the 
questioning  and  even  the  statements 
that  there  was  no  questi<m  that  they 
were  going  to  support  this  nominee,  no 
matter  what.  This  Senator  did  not  vp- 
proach  it  that  way.  I  suppose  political- 
ly it  would  have  been  easier  for  me  to 
vote  against  him  because  the  majority 
of  the  Democrats  did.  I  had  a  number 
of  letters  and  peUticms  from  active 
Democrats  in  my  State  suggesting 
that  I  should  vote  against  him  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  including  the  polit- 
ical reason  that  he  was  of  the  other 
party. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  said 
that  those  of  us  who  chose  to  ask  Mr. 
Meese  questions  about  his  finances, 
his  Army  promotion,  his  involvement 
In  promotion  of  Us  friends  and  benefi- 
ciaries were  merely  engaging  in  parti- 
san posturing.  They  said  that  we  were 
unwilling  to  accept  the  results  of  the 
November  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  November  elec- 
tion, though  the  President  won  by  a 
very  handsome  majority  vote,  did  not 
tell  this  Senator,  nor  anyone  else  in 
this  body,  that  we  roll  over  for 
anyone:  neither  this  President  nor  any 
other.  The  people  have  the  obligation 
and  responsibility  in  this  body  to  ques- 
tion the  Judgment  of  each  President, 
and  particularly  as  each  nomination  is 
sent  forward  for  our  omfirmation  con- 
sideration. 

Let  me  reply  to  some  of  these.  As 
one  who  will  vote  to  confiim  Mr. 
Meese.  I  was  very  disappointed  in 
some  of  these  tactics,  and  I  must  say 
that  this  is  not  generally  the  case  with 
our  R^ubllcan  oolleiigues  because 
some  of  them  tolled  long  and  hard  cm 
the  committee.  But  I  was  dlMppolnted 
with  others  that  felt  that.  well,  be- 
cause the  Presldait  won  an  election  in 
November,  that  It  Is  up  to  the  Judici- 
ary Ctmunittee  and  his  party  to  grant 
him  whatever  he  wants. 

(Mr.  ORAMM  aMumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  DiCONCnn.  That  is  not  our  ob- 
ligation here.  When  President  Carter 
sent  Justice  Bell  up  for  eonfinnation 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  this 
Senator  had  an  open  mind  and  was 
not  convinced  unto  after  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  questioning  Judge  Bell 
that,  indeed,  he  could  serve-as  he 
did— very  admirably  as  Attorney  Oen- 
eraL 

The  same  was  true  of  Mr.  CivOetti, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  that  this 
same  standard  be  applied  to  all  nomi- 


nees. This  Senator  intends  to  do  Just 
that. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that  and 
expressed  my  view  that  I  intend  to 
cast  a  vote  for  Mr.  Meese.  we  are 
really  here,  not  on  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion, as  we  know.  We  are  kidding  our- 
selves if  we  think  that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  through  the  night 
and  for  several  days,  periuos. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  here 
is  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
that  there  is  really  a  need  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  Congress  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  and.  hopefully,  this  ad- 
ministration, to  woriL  the  will  of  the 
people  to  assist  a  very  important  seg- 
ment of  our  populatimi.  Though  small 
in  numbers,  probably  no  part  of  our 
population  has  given  more,  woriced 
harder,  and  demonstrated  the  Ameri- 
can work  ethic  and  the  family  unifica- 
tltm  that  we  all  subscribe  to  more  than 
the  American  farmer. 

My  family,  particularly  on  my  moth- 
er's side,  comes  frmn  farmers  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
where  I  grew  up.  I  qjent  many  sum- 
mers with  them.  I  saw  them  when 
things  went  wrong.  I  saw  them  when 
they  had  bad  crops.  I  saw  them  when 
they  had  to  sell  their  equipment.  I 
also  saw  than  prosperous.  I  saw  them 
when  they  could  buy  their  new  ma- 
chinery. I  saw  their  generosity  to  their 
fellow  man,  both  their  employees  and 
woricers  and  those  who  had  no  home 
and  no  food. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  America,  to  come 
forward,  to  woiik  hard,  to  have  the 
benefits  and  fruits  of  that  work,  and, 
of  course,  to  share  with  those  others 
who  happened  to  have  a  tough  time, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  overcome 
whatever  adversities  they  might  have. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  we  have 
before  us  today.  We  have  a  disaster  in 
the  agribusiness  and  among  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country.  They  have  a  disas- 
ter for  so  many  of  the  reasons  that 
have  been  pointed  out  today,  including 
those  offered  by  the  Soiator  from 
Montana— exports  and  low  price  sup- 
ports, the  Payment-In-Kind  Program 
that  might  have  l>een  a  good  idea  but 
Just  did  not  pan  out.  We  have  the  ob- 
vious problems  of  the  Fsrmers  Home 
AdmtnistratioiL  In  my  own  State,  the 
director  there  has  told  me— I  have  to 
give  him  credit  for  being  frank  about 
lt>— that  these  farmers  in  Arizona 
cannot  make  it  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we,  as  a  Government,  should 
assist  tiiem.  If  you  cannot  make  it,  you 
cannot  make  it;  that  is  the  way  it  is  in 
America  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  going 
to  be  with  this  administrati<m  and  we 
are  not  going  to  make  loans  that  are 
marglnaL 

My  answer  to  that.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  all  is  equal,  if  we  really  play  on 
a  level  playing  ground.  I  suppose  you 
could  say  that  farmers  have  to  play 
under  those  same  rules.  But  that  is 
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not  the  rule  that  this  administration  is 
playing  by.  and  it  is  not  the  rule  we 
are  playing  by  today. 

What  are  we  doing?  The  present  ad- 
ministration, the  one  that  campaigned 
so  hard  In  1980  against  the  incumbent 
President  at  that  time  for  his  in- 
creases in  foreign  aid.  for  bailouts  to 
Chrysler  and  New  Yoric  City,  for 
giving  money  to  foreigners  and  help- 
ing people  who  were  not  even  Ameri- 
can citizens— what  do  we  have  from 
them?  The  facts  are  very  clear.  For- 
eign assistance,  in  the  last  4  years,  has 
increased  more  than  17  percent  over 
the  last  administration.  That  same 
dollar,  the  same  money,  going  to  for- 
eigners, going  to  people  who  are  not 
Americans,  Justified  or  unjustified. 
Yet  when  someone  is  crying  for  help 
here  who  has  an  exemplary  record  of 
doing  all  that  we  asli  them  to  do- 
work  hard,  pay  taxes— now  they  need 
a  little  assistance  from  this  Govern- 
ment, where  is  the  Government?  It 
says,  no,  slams  the  door,  we  are  not 
going  to  help  you. 

What  about  last  year,  when  we 
asked  to  put  up  $8.5  billion  in  obliga- 
tions to  replenish  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Who  led  that  charge? 
Then  Secretary  E)onald  Regan.  Who 
asked  us  to  do  it?  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  This  Senator  voted  against  it. 
But  nevertheless,  this  body  approved 
$8.5  billion  replenishment  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Where  does  that  money  go?  It  goes 
to  the  World  Bank  and  other  interna- 
tional monetary  funds  to  be  lent  over- 
seas to  promote  the  government,  to 
assist  them  in  paying  off  their  debt 
and  interest  that  they  owe  to  overseas 
banlcs.  Including  some  in  the  United 
States.  A  couple  of  banks  in  my  State 
were  involved  in  that  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  very  happy  that  that  interest 
has  been  paid. 

There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  by 
this  administration— that  abhors,  so 
they  say,  foreign  aid,  that  does  not 
want  to  give  anybody  anything  they 
have  not  earned— yet  they  were  talked 
into  doing  this  for  whatever  reasons 
they  want  to  use  to  Justify  it. 

The  contradiction  is  that  now  we 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can farmers,  family  units,  people  who 
cannot  borrow  enough  money  to  plant 
a  crop. 

We  are  not  talking  atwut  people  who 
want  to  go  on  vacation.  We  are  not 
even  talking  about  people  who  want  to 
send  their  kids  to  college.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  people  who  want  to  borrow 
fluids  to  buy  some  seeds,  to  buy  some 
fertilizer,  to  buy  some  tools,  to  plant  a 
crop  that  they  have  planted  over  the 
years  and,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  successful.  Yet  this  administra- 
tion. Secretary  Block  and  others,  have 
turned  their  baclLs  on  the  American 
farmer,  have  decided  that  it  is  not 
worthwhile  that  we  consider  extend- 
ing loans  to  them,  that  it  is  not  good 


enough,  on  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram, that  they  only  have  to  pay  back 
the  loan  and  demonstrate  they  have 
the  capacity. 

That  does  not  seem  to  make  a  lot  of 
sense  to  this  Senator.  It  seems  to  me 
what  has  been  said  on  this  floor  by 
our  distinguished  colleaLgues-Senators 
EzoM  and  Boium  and  many  others,  in- 
cluding some  distinguished  Republican 
Senators  on  the  other  side— is  a  real 
feeling  that  if  we  are  going  to  help  the 
people  overseas  that  need  oiu-  assist- 
ance to  develop  their  countries,  if  we 
are  going  to  help  the  banks  overseas 
and  U.S.  banks  so  they  are  assured  of 
being  p«id  back  the  interest  due  from 
foreign  countries,  the  least  we  can  do 
is  provide  some  assistance  to  the 
American  farmer. 

That  assistance  is  before  us  in  a 
number  of  pieces  of  legislation  that 
have  t>een  introduced.  One  Is  pending 
on  the  House  floor,  I  understand  that 
it  will  be  considered  next  week,  that 
would  attack  the  problem.  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  going  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems and  I  am  not  sure  that  every 
farmer  that  we  would  help  by  granting 
a  loan,  is  going  to  survive.  They  may 
not.  But  if  we  can  give  people  in  for- 
eign countries  a  chance,  if  we  can 
assure  that  banks  are  paid  handsome 
interest  that  they  have  due  based  on 
loans  that  they  have  made  in  foreign 
countries,  the  least  we  can  do  is  pro- 
vide the  necessary  resources  for  farm- 
ers to  have  a  chance. 

That  is  all  we  are  talking  about,  is 
for  them  to  have  a  chance.  We  are  not 
taking  a  chance  with  gamblers,  we  are 
not  taking  a  chance  with  some  tran- 
sient that  is  moving  through  one  State 
to  another.  We  are  taking  a  chance  on 
the  heart  of  America.  We  are  taking  a 
chance  on  a  proven  commodity  that 
generally  has  succeeded  and  has  pro- 
duced more  foodstuffs  than  any  other 
country  on  a  per-acre  baals. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  debate  goes  on 
and  as  the  leadership  on  the  Republi- 
can side  is  i4>parently  going  to  resist 
any  serious  constderatlon  of  farm  leg- 
islation here.  This  Senator  does  not 
get  involved  in  many  long,  extended 
debates— because  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  body  has  an  obligation  to 
take  up  issues,  to  debate  them  and 
then  vote  on  them  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may  fall— and  many 
times  they  do  not  fall  the  way  I  would 
like  to  see  them,  but  nevertheless  we 
should  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  them. 

I  do  not  begrudge  any  Senator  when 
they  do  decide  to  have  extended 
debate,  but  I  am  prepared  to  assist  and 
bring  to  the  public's  attention  the  fail- 
ure of  this  administration  to  do  some- 
thing to  save  and  protect  the  farming 
commimity  in  this  country.  It  U  high 
time  that  we  in  this  body  face  up  to 
things  happening  at  home.  We  seem  to 
be  very,  very  interested  overseas.  Look 
at  the  generosity  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  given  to  the  people 


of  Ethiopia.  And  I  compliment  that 
Government  and  this  same  adminis- 
tration that  now  is  turning  its  back  on 
the  American  fanner.  I  compliment  it 
for  extending  themselves  to  the  starv- 
ing people  of  Ethiopia.  Having  Just  re- 
turned from  there.  I  saw  the  benefits 
of  that.  Whatever  Mother  Theresa 
said  in  her  letter  to  the  President  in 
August  obviously  struck  his  conscience 
and  his  religious  belief  and  his  desire 
to  extend  some  of  the  excess  food 
commodities  in  this  country  to  people 
overseas,  and  I  think  that  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  I  think  that  is  what  this 
country  is  all  about  and  I  am  glad  the 
country  could  see  that  But  I  now 
would  like  to  challenge  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr. 
Stockman  to  see  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  country  for  the  American 
farmer.  I  am  not  talking  about  cash 
payments.  I  am  talking  about  loans 
which  are  going  to  be  secured  by  the 
land,  extension  of  loans  that  are  al- 
ready there  so  these  farmers  would 
have  an  opportimity  to  plant  their 
crops  and  to  proceed  in  the  way  that 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  matter  if 
indeed  the  Republican  leadership  in- 
sists that  we  stay  here  without  some 
commitment,  that  we  get  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  serious  debate  on  legisla- 
tion. The  excuse  that  there  is  no  legis- 
lation before  us  is  Just  not  correct.  I 
understand  there  is  a  bill  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixoh] 
pending  at  the  desk.  I  understand  next 
week  the  House  will  take  up  an  agri- 
culture bill  which  will  be  sent  over 
here,  so  the  opportunity  will  be 
present  to  let  democracy  worlL.  to  let 
us  debate  bills,  to  let  us  amend  bills, 
and  to  let  us  vote  for  or  against  doing 
something  for  the  farmer,  but  not  to 
take  it  seriously  I  think  is  really  a  vio- 
lation of  our  obligation. 

In  Arizona,  we  have  a  lot  of  farmers, 
hard-working  people.  I  must  say  that 
most  of  them  are  doing  well.  I  am  sure 
some  would  object  to  that  particular 
statement  but  the  ones  I  have  talked 
to  are  doing  well.  We  have  a  few  who 
are  suffering.  We  have  a  few  who  have 
lost  their  land.  We  have  a  few  who 
have  been  denied  extension  of  their 
loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. I  am  interested  in  helping 
those  Arizonans,  but  the  bulk  of  our 
farmers  are  not  in  Arizona  and  the 
Western  States.  They  are  in  the 
middle  of  this  coimtry.  in  the  bread- 
basket of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  remember  these 
people  in  our  deliberations,  that  we  go 
back  to  the  basics  that  made  this 
country  so  great  and  will  continue  to 
make  it  so  great  and  that  is  our  ability 
to  produce  food  products,  our  ability 
to  be  entrepreneurs,  to  be  a  small  busi- 
ness person  or  a  big  business  person, 
for  indeed  it  is  that  large-scale  farmer 


who  is  in  business  in  some  of  these 
SUtes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lay  aside  the 
partisanism  of  a  strong  administration 
that  says.  "By  gosh,  we  have  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and,  by  gosh,  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it  by  cutting  foreign  aid 
and.  by  gosh,  we  are  not  going  to  do  it 
by  reducing  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  we  are  going 
to  do  it  by  driving  about  20  percent  of 
the  farmers  out  of  business."  I  think 
people  in  this  country  are  not  going  to 
like  that.  I  think  people  in  my  SUte 
who  might  have  been  very  strong  sup- 
porters of  this  administration  last  No- 
vember are  going  to  say  that  does  not 
make  sense.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
this  Senator.  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
sense  to  anyt>ody.  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  see  a  change  as  we  go 
through  this  process  of  education,  of 
deliberation,  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  time  to  reverse  our  poli- 
cies. I  thank  the  Chair  and  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Bto.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Bdr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  other  Senator 
in  the  Chamber  who  wants  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  Meese  nomination. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  speech  to  give  on  this  nomina- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  that  is  before  the  Senate 
is  raised  in  the  context  of  the  Senate 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to  dis- 
cussing the  proper  priorities  for  this 
legislative  body.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  although  we  have  a  good  Attor- 
ney General  in  this  country  today,  we 
may  not  have  a  good  farm  policy  and 
perhaps  the  top  priority  concern  at 
this  time  needs  to  be  what  we  can  do 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  farm  crisis 
which  presently  exists  in  the  country. 
I  firmly  believe  that  unless  we  can 
get  this  problem  under  control,  we  will 
see  a  systematic  deterioration  of  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  maintain  its 
trade  position  in  the  world.  Agricul- 
ture, historically,  has  been  the  pri- 
mary source  of  foreign  currency  for 
our  Government.  It  also  has  been  the 
primary  export  commodity.  Although 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
high  technology  and  the  possibility 
that  high-tech  products  will  replace 
agricultural  products  in  our  export 
markets,  that  has  not  occurred  and 
the  trends  really  do  not  indicate  that 
it  ever  will.  Agriculture  remains  a  key 
component  of  international  trade  in 
the  United  SUtes. 


The  U.S.  agrictiltural  sector  has 
always  been  exposed  to  what  can  be 
referred  to  as  dramatic  shifts  in  its 
links  with  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional economies.  Beginning  in  the 
early  1970's,  the  U.S.  agricultural 
sector  was  subject  to  a  vicious  roller- 
coaster  ride,  the  valleys  and  peaks  of 
which  were  defined  in  large  part  by 
these  external  linkages.  In  IV12-13  the 
magnitude  of  increases  in  farm  prod- 
uct and  food  prices  surprised  even  the 
most  informed  people  within  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  The  move 
to  flexible  exchange  rates,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  international  markets, 
and  the  decreasing  barriers  between 
the  a^cultural  economy  and  other 
domestic  economic  sectors  all  resulted 
in  significant  changes  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector.  During  this  period,  the 
Federal  Reserve  expanded  the  U.S. 
money  supply  with  the  effective  objec- 
tive of  holding  the  real  price  of  energy 
at  the  same  or  lower  level;  other  coun- 
tries attempted  "to  inflate  their  way 
out"  of  the  energy  price  shocks  by  in- 
creasing their  money  suiwUes.  They 
also  attempted  to  manage  their  ex- 
change rates  with  the  U.S.  dollar  by 
selling  their  currencies  and  buying 
dollars  and  thus  increasing  their 
money  supplies  even  more.  These 
monetary  phenomena  combined  with 
several  other  factors,  all  pointed  in 
the  same  direction  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing agricultural  commodity  prices.  The 
several  other  factors  were: 

First,  the  steadily  declining  value  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  on  international  cur- 
rency markets. 

Second,  the  significant  barriers  to 
trade,  which  insulated  many  countries 
from  the  price-formation  process  on 
international  maricets.  thus  eliminat- 
ing potential  supply  responses  to  the 
favorable  prices,  and  making  interna- 
tional markets  "thinner"  than  they 
otherwise  n^ould  have  been. 

Third,  food  demand  growth  in  a 
number  of  importing  countries,  espe- 
cially LCD's  with  industrialized  and 
Communist  countries  improving  or  up- 
grading the  diet  of  their  consuming 
populations. 

Fourth,  the  elimination  of  the  huge 
governmental  stocks  that  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  1960's  when  the  Gov- 
ernment held  price  supports  above 
market  eqifUlbrium  prices.  This  reduc- 
tion in  stocks  was  motivated  by  the 
enormous  Treasury  exposiire  of  carry- 
ing large  public  stocks  of  food  and 
feedgridns. 

The  rapid  increases  in  commodity 
prices,  along  with  the  rapid  rate  of  in- 
flation experienced  in  1972-74  and 
again  in  1978-80.  resulted  in  a  dramat- 
ic move  in  the  valuation  of  land,  the 
major  resoiu-ce  input  In  an  agricultiu-- 
al  production.  Indeed,  the  land  values 
increased  ftt  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
most  any  other  asset  in  the  VS.  econ- 
omy. The  role  of  this  resource  input  in 
agricultural  credit  markets,  that  is,  Its 


use  as  collateral  for  agricultural  loans 
and  credit,  meant  that  the  total  ab- 
sorption capacity  of  U.S.  agricultural 
for  debt  appeared  to  be  augmented  by 
leaps  and  bounds  during  the  decade  of 
the  1970's. 

By  contrast,  in  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  thus  far.  the  economic  linkages 
with  the  international  economy  and 
the  U.S.  general  economy  are  almost 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  conditions 
that  existed  in  much  of  the  1970's. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  pursued, 
since  October  1979.  a  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  control  the  money  supply 
directly  rather  than  controlling  inter- 
est rates.  The  Federal  Reserve  con- 
sciously avoided  monetizing  the  huge 
Federal  deficits  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, driving  real  interest  rates  to 
all-time  highs.  The  declining  money 
supply  and  the  relatively  high  interest 
rates  in  this  country  have  rieversed  the 
decline  of  the  U.S.  dollar  that  oc- 
curred in  the  preceding  decade.  Inter- 
ests rates  have  played  a  major  role  in 
advancing  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
against  other  major  currencies  to  a 
level  that  very  recently  exceeded  the 
level  prior  to  the  introduction  of  flexi- 
ble exchange  rates.  Given  the  domi- 
nant role  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve, 
and  the  n^iid  appreciation  of  the 
dollar,  other  central  banks  also  main- 
tained a  tight  rein  on  their  money 
supply  rather  than  the  loose  control 
that  existed  during  the  1970's.  Once 
again,  they  attempted  to  manage  the 
value  of  their  currency  by  selling  dol- 
lars and  buying  their  own  currencies. 
These  actions  indirectly  contracted 
their  own  req>ective  money  supplies. 
These  monetary  phenomena  combined 
with  several  other  factors,  all  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  a  significant  de- 
crease in  the  real  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities.  The  several  other  factors 
were: 

First,  a  steady  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  increasing  import  compe- 
tition for  a  numtier  of  economic  sec- 
tors (including  elements  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture), and  decreasing  the  inflation 
rate. 

Second,  a  reduction  of  some  barriers 
to  trade,  enhancing  supply  reqwnse 
and  increasing  the  liquidity  of  interna- 
tional markets  for  a  number  of  com- 
modities. 

Third,  a  significant  decline  in  the 
rate  of  export  growth  facing  the 
United  States,  due.  in  part,  to  the 
rapid  Increase  in  competitive  supplies 
available  from  other  agricultural  ex- 
porting countries  (for  exanmle,  BrazO 
and  Argentina). 

I^>urth.  record  harvests  that  oc- 
curred in  1981  and  1982.  bringing  sig- 
nificant pressure  on  spot  mai^ets.  and 
leading  to  market  prices  that  en- 
hanced the  attractiveness  of  the 
farmer-held  reserve. 

These  conditions,  in  fact,  let  to  a 
rapid  deflation  over  the  period  of  the 
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IMO's.  This  deflation,  along  with  the 
increasing  attractiveness  of  other  fl- 
nandal  assets,  has  resulted  in  some 
rather  dramatic  decreases  In  agricul- 
tural asset  values,  particularly  land 
prices.  Once  again,  due  to  the  role  of 
land  resources  as  collateral  for  agricul- 
tural loans  and  credit,  the  debt-ab- 
sorption capacity  of  XJB.  agriculture 
has  fallen  markedly.  This  Is  evidenced 
by  the  Increased  frequency  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  agricultural  production 
sector  and  by  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  agricultural  financial  crisis 
of  1984. 

Obviously,  anyone  controUing  re- 
sources that  are  used  in  agricultural 
production  in  the  United  States  had 
been  exposed  to  a  rollercoaster  ride, 
unsurpassed  in  the  speed  at  which  it 
rises  and  in  the  abruptness  at  which  it 
declines.  Some  would  argue  more 
strongly  that  diulng  the  1980'8  the 
rate  of  decline  has  been  in  a  state  of 
free  fall.  To  be  sure,  the  external  link- 
ages with  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional economies  have  made  it  clear 
that  timing,  in  terms  of  entry  and  exit 
from  U.S.  agricultural  production,  is 
indeed  critical.  Entrants  Into  agricul- 
tural production  prior  to  1972  are 
doing  well,  on  average,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  rapid  declines  in  asset 
values  and  Income  levels  during  the 
1980's.  In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  asset 
values  alone,  such  owners  of  agricul- 
tural land  could  have  been  totally  in- 
competent at  farming  and  still  have 
benefited  substantially  from  their  in- 
vestment. Currently,  anyone  entering 
the  production  side  of  agricultural 
markets  during  the  period  of  1978 
through  today  is  either  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  or  has  independent 
source  of  wealth  and  Income,  regard- 
less of  how  effective  he.  or  she.  might 
be  as  a  farming  entrepreneur  or  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  take  a 
few  minutes  tonight  to  discuss  the  Im- 
portant relationship  of  the  cturent  ag- 
riculture crisis  to  weaknesses  in  our 
international  trade  strategy  and  poli- 
cies. Recently,  it  was  announced  that 
our  1984  trade  deficit  was  nearly  $124 
billion. 

I  firmly  believe  that  unless  we  can 
get  this  problem  under  control,  we 
shall  see  a  systematic  deterioration  of 
our  industrial  capacity  in  this  country 
we  shall  see  a  systematic  deterioration 
of  our  h\unan  capital  in  this  country 
as  we  lose  the  skills  that  are  needed  to 
perform  much  of  the  productive  work 
that  is  done  in  the  world.  I  see  the 
issue  of  International  trade  and  the 
problems  it  is  causing  to  our  entire 
economy  very  clearly  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico.  I  should  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  point  those 
out. 

In  my  opinion,  the  challenge  for 
today,  and  for  the  remainder  of  this 
decade,  is  to  take  stock  of  our 
stitmgths  and  weaknesses,  and  put  as 


our  first  priority  restoring  and  main- 
taining America's  competitive  edge  in 
the  world  economy.  I  am  speaking 
about  this  country's  competitive  edge 
in  agriculture,  in  industrial  activities 
in  high  tech.  and  in  many  other  areas. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  many  Ameri- 
can compuiles— In  fact,  entire  basic  in- 
dustries in  this  country— are  being  se- 
riously damaged  by  international  com- 
petition today.  In  consumer  electron- 
ics, our  share  of  the  world  maiket  has 
fallen  from  35  percent  to  10  percent  in 
the  last  25  years.  During  that  same 
period,  our  share  of  steel  has  dropped 
from  20  percent  to  17  percent;  autinno- 
blles  from  44  percent  to  23  percent;  jet 
aircraft  from  95  percent  to  66  percent. 

In  New  Mexico,  my  hmne  State,  we 
are  all  too  aware  of  the  precipitous  de- 
cline in  our  mining  industries,  specifl- 
cally  uranium,  copper,  potash,  and 
also  in  agriculture. 

In  1970  the  United  States  had  a 
gross  national  product  which  repre- 
sented 30  percent  of  the  grots  world 
product  and  we  had  a  trade  surplus. 
By  1980,  our  gross  national  product 
had  fallen  to  20  percent  of  gro«  world 
product  and  we  had  a  trade  defldt  in 
1984  of  more  than  $120  billion. 

We  need  to  ask:  What  does  this 
mean  for  the  average  American?  Is 
this  purely  an  economist's  statistic  or 
does  this  have  real  impact  on  the 
people  of  this  country?  As  recently  as 
1968,  our  per  capita  income  was  the 
highest  In  the  world.  By  1980,  we  had 
fallen  to  10th  place.  Adjusted  for  in- 
flation, the  avmage  American  worker 
earned  less  in  1982  than  in  the  late 
1960's. 

When  we  read  the  morning  news  and 
see  that  the  recovery  continues,  it  is 
perhaps  hard  to  arouse  concern  about 
our  economic  competitiveness..  But  I 
am  not  talking  about  short-term 
trends  over  a  few  months  or  years.  I 
am  talking  about  the  long-term  trends 
which  emerged  in  the  early  1960'8  and 
which  continue  today. 

There  are  many  things  we  muct  do 
to  be  more  competitive  as  a  nation. 
But  one  of  the  more  InuMrtant  things 
we  must  do  is  to  develop  a  national 
trade  and  export  strategy. 

Now  that  I  have  disCTiseed  what  I 
feel  are  the  international  trade  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation  and  particu- 
larly the  agricultural  sector,  I  would 
like  to  return  to  the  important  Issue 
that  keeps  us  here  tonight  I  want  to 
review  the  economic  and  financial  ac- 
tions that  brought  us  to  the  crisis  we 
now  face. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  finan- 
cial experience  of  the  agricultural 
sector  has  been  dominated  first  by  the 
advent,  and  then  by  the  aftereffects, 
of  a  farm  boom  of  major  proportions. 
Such  episodes  have  been  relatively 
rare— two  earlier  in  this  century, 
during  and  immediately  after  the 
world  wars,  and  two  in  the  19th  centu- 
ry, also  triggered  by  the  commodity 


demands  of  \3M.  and  European  wan. 
But  the  effects  of  each  boom  extended 
over  several  decades,  shaping  the  for- 
tunes of  an  entire  generation  of  farm- 
ers and  their  landlords,  lenders,  and 
suppliers.  In  each  case,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  farmers  were  lifted  by  an  initial 
wave  of  unanticipated  prosperity. 
After  the  booms,  however,  their  expe- 
rience varied  according  to  how  depend- 
ent they  had  become  on  continued 
high  commodity  prices,  and  thus  how 
financially  vulnerable  they  were  as 
prices  and  incomes  retreated.  After 
each  bo(»n  some  farmers  experienced 
lasting  financial  Improvement,  while 
others  endured  prolonged  financial 
stress  or  went  bankrupt. 

The  current  episode  has  retraced 
much  of  this  familiar  pattern.  When, 
in  1972  and  1973,  huge  Increases  in  the 
prices  of  major  farm  commodities  ush- 
ered in  the  boom,  virtually  all  produc- 
ers benefited.  Many  continued  to 
enjoy  higher  income  for  much  of  the 
decade;  for  some  groups,  however,  the 
prosperity  was  more  fleeting.  Live- 
stock prices  and  profits  broke  first,  in 
1974.  while  crop  prices  remained  at 
high  levels  for  2  more  years.  By  then 
some  farmers,  particularly  in  marginal 
farming  areas,  had  made  investments 
whose  success  depended  on  continued 
high  prices;  these  farmers  were 
plunged  into  financial  difficulty  soon 
after  grain  prices  declined  in  1976. 
While  such  farmers  pressed  for  Oov- 
emment  assistance,  the  majority  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  real  Incomes  above  the 
preboom  levels  and  to  bid  up  real 
prices  of  farmland.  Then.  In  1978  and 
1979.  livestock  and  crop  prices  again 
surged  upward,  giving  another  boost 
to  Income  and  expectations. 

The  boom  ended  in  1980.  when  farm 
conmiodity  prices  faUed  to  advance 
while  prices  in  general  were  rising  rap- 
idly. During  the  next  2  years,  heavy 
harvests  and  worldwide  economic  re- 
cession lowered  prospects  for  a  re- 
bound in  farm  prices  and  income,  and 
farmland  prices  in  the  major  grain  and 
livestock  areas  fell  sharply.  At  the 
same  time,  farmers  with  short-term 
debt  or  variable-rate  loans  were  hit  by 
a  large  increase  in  Interest  rates. 
These  developments  have  sweUed  the 
number  of  farmers  in  serious  financial 
difficulty. 

Interest  rates  rose  to  levels  that 
they  could  not  have  anticipated.  Fur- 
thermore, rates  remained  very  high 
until  late  1982  and  are  still,  for  most 
farm  borrowers,  significantly  above 
pre-1980  levels. 

The  borrowers  most  surprised  by 
these  Interest  rate  developments  were 
those  using  short-term  loans  from 
rural  banks,  because,  before  1979, 
these  borrowers  had  been  virtually  in- 
sulated from  cyclical  changes  in  loan 
rates.  Before  1979,  fixed  ceilings  on  in- 
terest rates  applied  to  all  deposit  in- 
struments that  rural  banks  could  read- 


ily market  to  their  predominantly 
local  depositors.  Thus  the  cost  of  loan- 
able funds  at  these  banks  changed 
little  even  as  the  level  of  Interest  rates 
rose  and  fell  sharply  in  national 
money  markets  during  periods  such  as 
1969-70  and  1973-74.  Rates  charged  on 
fann  loans  by  these  banks  were  also 
relatively  unchanged  during  these  pe- 
riods, and  so  clearly  these  rates  re- 
flected the  banks'  internal  cost  of 
funds  plus  a  markup,  rather  than  the 
potential  earnings  of  these  fimds  if  in- 
vested in  national  money  maricets. 

Rural  banks  probably  continued  to 
set  their  farm  loan  rates  in  this 
manner,  but  their  internal  cost  of 
funds  began  to  reflect  cyclical  move- 
ments in  money  market  rates.  This 
change  occurred  after  1978,  when 
banks— with  the  authorization  of  6- 
month  money  market  certificates- 
were  aUowed  to  accept  smaller  and 
shorter  term  deposits  bearing  market- 
related  rates,  and  competitive  factors 
Induced  them  to  do  so.  As  mai^et 
rates  of  interest  rose  dining  1979-81. 
rural  depositors  shifted  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  deposits  into  the  new  cer- 
tificates. By  mid-1981,  these  certifi- 
cates constituted  about  30  percent  of 
the  total  resources  of  the  typical  rural 
bank.  In  addition,  large  certificates  of 
deposit,  also  bearing  money  market 
rates,  accounted  for  7  percent  of  total 
resources.  Banks  also  were  paying 
market-related  rates  on  small-saver 
certificates  with  a  permitted  maturity 
of  30  to  48  months.  Thus,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  liabilities  of  rural 
banks  quickly  came  to  bear  market-re- 
lated yields,  farm  and  other  loan  rates 
at  these  banks  necessarily  began  to 
track  market  rates.  While  those  farm- 
ers who  typically  borrowed  from  large 
banks  and  from  production  credit  asso- 
ciations [PCA'sl  were  aoctistomed  to 
such  cyclical  movements  in  their  loan 
rates,  those  movements  were  a  new  ex- 
perience for  borrowers  from  smaller 
rural  banks. 

Higher  interest  rates  affected  indi- 
vidual farmers  in  different  ways. 
Those  with  little  or  no  debt  were 
largely  unaffected,  as  were  those 
whose  debt  consisted  mainly  of  term 
loans  at  fixed  rates.  The  large  number 
with  mortgage  loans  from  Federal 
land  banks  experienced  a  gradual  and 
relatively  moderate  Increase  in  their 
variable  rates.  Those  borrowing  from 
PCA's,  also  with  variable-rate  loans, 
faced  quicker  and  larger  increases. 
Rates  for  borrowers  from  rural  banks 
rose  and  fell  with  about  the  same  lag 
as  those  at  PCA's.  but  reached  a 
higher  average  level— about  19  per- 
cent—at the  1981  peak.  Most  severely 
affected  were  borrowers  from  large 
banks,  at  which  the  average  rate  on 
farm  loans  reached  21  percent  in  mld- 
1981. 

The  differential  impact  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  is  apparent  in  comparisons 
of  real  cash  flow  before  and  after  pay- 


ment of  interest.  Real  cash  flow  before 
interest  payments  depicts  the  experi- 
ence of  farmers  with  little  or  no  debt. 
Although  it  has  declined  significantly 
from  its  boom  peaks.  It  remains  well 
above  its  preboom  leveL  But  real  cash 
flow  after  interest  pasmients  has  fallen 
to  levels  well  below  those  before  the 
boom.  This  illustrates  the  cash-flow 
experience  of  farmers  whose  relative 
amount  and  cost  of  debt  were  dose  to 
the  sector  averages— in  1983,  a  debt- 
asset  ratio  of  21  percent  and  an  Inter- 
est rate  of  10.3  percent.  Farmers  more 
heavily  indebted  or  paying  a  higher 
average  interest  rate  have  fared  corre- 
spondingly worse,  unless  they  are 
among  those  earning  an  exceptionally 
high  rate  of  return  on  their  assets. 

As  interest  rates  have  risen,  the  fi- 
nancial problems  faced  by  the  heavily 
indebted  operators  who  owe  much  of 
farm  debt  have  fostered  questions 
about  the  condition  of  rural  banks 
with  a  concentration  in  farm  lending. 
Such  concerns  may  be  grounded  in 
part  on  experience  after  earlier  farm 
booms  in  which  credit  played  a  promi- 
nent role.  During  the  1920's.  for  exam- 
ple, many  farmers  were  unable  to  serv- 
ice bank  loans  they  had  obtained  to  fi- 
nance cv>ltal  q;>ending  during  and  im- 
mediately after  Wwld  War  I.  whoi  in- 
creased export  demands  had  stimulat- 
ed productlcm.  About  6.000  banks— 
about  one-fifth  of  all  banks— fafled 
dining  that  decade,  most  of  them  in 
rural  areas. 

Conditions  at  rural  banks  have  been 
much  different  in  this  post-bo<»n 
period.  In  particular.  Federal  deposit 
insurance  has  virtuaUy  eliminated  Uie 
runs  on  banks  that  once  would  have 
threatened  their  survival  soon  after 
loan-loss  problems  surfaced.  Also, 
most  rural  banks  promered  along  with 
their  farm  cust<xners.  substantially 
Improving  their  profit  and  cMtal  po- 
sitions. Lately,  however,  loan  losses 
have  risen  noticeably. 

To  »'r«min>  the  experience  and  con- 
dition of  banks  with  relatively  heavy 
Involvement  in  farm  lending,  data 
were  compiled  for  agricultural  banks, 
at  which  total  farm  loans  aoooimted 
for  26  percent  or  more  of  total  out- 
standing loans.  Although  the  number 
of  such  banks  has  been  decreasing, 
there  are  still  about  4.300  of  them,  ac- 
counting for  SO  percent  of  all  commer- 
cial banks,  and  they  hold  two-thirds  of 
the  farm  loans  in  the  banking  system 
even  though  they  hold  only  6  percent 
of  bsnklng  resources. 

The  loan-loss  picture  at  agricultural 
banks  changed  significantly  during 
1980-82  as  increasing  numbers  of  farm 
borrowers  came  under  financial  stress 
and  farm-related  businesses  were  hit 
by  the  downturn  in  farm  Income  and 
by  two  general  business  recessions.  By 
1981,  the  provision  for  loan  losses  had 
doubled  from  Ito  earUer  low  level,  and 
in  1982  it  rose  further,  to  0.8  percent 


of  outstanding  loans,  putting  it  slight- 
ly above  that  at  other  smaller  banks. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  distribution 
of  agricultural  banks  by  loan  losses 
was  hiijily  skewed:  The  average  loss 
ratio  was  raised  because  heavy  losses 
occurred  at  some  banks  while  a  major- 
ity reported  relatively  small  losses.  In 
1982.  one-fourth  of  agricultiuvl  banks 
required  little  or  no  provision  for 
losses  less  than  0.1  percent  of  out- 
standing loan  volume.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme. 5  percent  of  the  banks  had  to 
provide  for  losses  greater  than  2.5  per- 
cent of  outstanding  loans,  the  level  at 
which  losses  would  begin  to  exceed  net 
Income  before  losses  at  a  typical  agri- 
cultural bank.  In  contrast,  in  no  year 
of  the  1970's  did  more  than  1  percent 
of  agricultural  banks  have  such  heavy 

During  the  1920's  and  the  early 
years  of  the  Oreat  Depression,  farm- 
ers releamed  the  lesson  that  their 
forebears  had  absorbed  in  earlier 
"panics:"  To  be  deeply  indebted  after 
the  coUi^ise  of  a  boom  has  dire,  often 
fatal  consequences.  Outstanding  farm 
debt  peaked  In  1921.  During  the  hard 
times  that  followed,  debt  steadily 
fell— mainly  through  foreclosures  and 
bankruptcies— but  not  nearly  so  fast  as 
asset  values.  The  ratio  of  debt  to 
assets  peaked  at  30  percent  in  1933.  By 
then,  attitudes  toward  debt  were  such 
that,  as  farm  prices  and  tnoomes  im- 
proved, farmers  repaid  rather  than  In- 
creased debt.  Debt  reduction  contin- 
ued through  the  bomn  in  farm  income 
of  World  War  n.  The  amount  of  farm 
debt  outstanding  bottomed  in  1946. 
and  the  ratio  of  debt  to  assets  hit  a 
low  of  8  percent  in  1948. 

As  the  wartime  boom  in  farm  income 
was  extended,  first  by  the  Marshall 
Flan  and  thai  by  the  Korean  war. 
farmers  gradually  began  to  expand 
their  debt.  Nonetheless,  in  the  19S0'8, 
the  level  of  farm  debt  was  stffl  low 
enough  to  help  minimize  the  financial 
distress  from  hardships  and  transi- 
tions that  Included  severe  drought,  de- 
clines in  crop  and  livestock  prices,  and 
reductions  in  total  crop  acreage  from 
its  wartime  leveL 

Mr.  President.  I  see  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Senator  SAssn.  is  anxious 
to  discuss  the  problons  In  agriculture 
in  that  State.  I  willingly  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
srieldlng  to  me. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  looming  farm  credit  crisis  on 
the  floor  over  the  past  few  days  in  an 
effort  to  wpvx  the  administration  and 
our  colleagues  on  to  action  to  aid  our 
Nation's  farmers  before  the  spring 
planting  season.  We  are  not  here  to 
engage  In  delaying  tactics  or  to  play 
political  games  as  some  have  suggest- 
ed. Nor  do  we  believe  our  efforts  on 
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behalf  of  this  Nation's  farm  communi- 
ty is  rightly  characterized  as  "ridicu- 
lous." Rather,  we  believe  our  good- 
faith  efforts  are  aimed  at  averting 
grave  economic  consequences  not  only 
in  the  farm  sector,  but  in  the  financial 
community  and  in  rural  America's 
Main  Street  business  community  as 
well.  

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 

For  the  past  few  days,  we  have 
heard  quite  a  litany  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures outlining  the  depth  of  the  farm 
credit  crisis,  but  our  exhortations  are 
falling  upon  deaf  ears.  It  is  truly  in- 
credible to  me  that  there  are  those 
who  can  appreciate  the  full  ramifica- 
tions of  the  farm  credit  crisis,  yet 
refuse  to  move  to  head  off  these  po- 
tential calamities. 

And  Just  what  can  we  expect  in 
hard,  cold  dollars  in  future  farm  losses 
if  the  administration  continues  to 
stonewaU  and  ignore  the  needs  of  this 
Nation's  family  farms?  One  agricul- 
ture forecasting  organization  has  used 
the  figures  of  Emanuel  Mellchar,  the 
noted  Federal  Reserve  economist  who 
deals  with  agricultural  matters,  to 
project  the  following:  From  7  to  19 
percent  of  the  total  farm  debt  is  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  default;  another  20 
percent  of  farm  debt  might  be  termed 
"threatened,"  that  is.  default  is  likely 
within  2  to  3  years  if  conditions  do  not 
Improve.  Assuming  that  the  loss  expe- 
rience for  farm  banks  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tions and  superior  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  we  are  looking 
at  substantial  bank  losses  with  these 
percentages.  Given  a  total  bank  expo- 
sure of  145  billion  at  the  end  of  1983. 
potential  near-term  agricultural-relat- 
ed losses  would  optimistically  be  be- 
tween $2  and  $7  billion.  A  worst-case 
scenario  would  be  closer  to  $12  billion. 

Again,  a  few  cold  statistics  under- 
score how  we  got  into  this  situation. 
Net  farm  Income  peaked  in  1979  in 
both  real  and  nominal  terms.  On  a  per 
capita  farm  basis,  farmers  have  lost 
considerable  ground  to  nonfarmers. 
The  income  of  farmers  and  non- 
farmers  was  roughly  at  parity  in  1979. 
Yet.  per  capita  income  of  farmers  by 
1983  measured  only  69  percent  of  aver- 
age nonfarm  income.  Oiven  these  fig- 
ures, it  should  come  as  no  siuprise 
that  the  rate  of  attrition  from  the 
farm  in  1983  was  three  to  five  times 
the  average  rate  for  the  1970's. 

As  these  figures  suggest.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  farm  credit  crisis  is  not 
something  which  suddenly  appeared 
overnight.  It  has  been  with  us  for  sev- 
eral years.  I,  along  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  have  attempted  to  focus  at- 
tention on  this  problem  for  the  last 
several  years.  We  have  been  decrying 
the  farm  credit  crisis  both  here  in 
Washington  and  in  our  home  States, 
attempting  to  focus  attention  on  what 
we  perceived  as  a  growing  and  danger- 
ous national  problem. 


Yet  our  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ear*.  It 
could  be  that  the  administration  truly 
believed  that  there  was  no  problem  in 
the  farm  sector.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, but  it  is  possible.  Or  it  could  be. 
as  more  and  more  of  our  farmers  are 
coming  to  believe,  that  there  was  a 
hidden  agenda  among  administration 
officials  to  force  a  large  number  of 
farmers  off  the  land.  Whether  true  or 
not.  I  might  point  out.  the  actions  of 
administration  officials  in  the  past  few 
weeks  have  certainly  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  those  who  believe  they  are  vic- 
tims of  a  grand  conspiracy. 

Just  before  the  election  in  November 
of  last  year,  farmers  in  my  State  re- 
ceived certified  letters  from  the  Fann- 
ers Home  Administration  announcing 
a  great  and  glorious  program  that  was 
to  save  them  from  the  calamity  of 
bankruptcy.  Some  3,192  farmers  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee  have  applied 
for  that  program.  As  of  January  25. 
1985,  only  15  of  those  3,192  had  been 
granted  deferrals.  In  light  of  this  poor 
performance,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  farmers  feel  that  there  is  indeed 
a  hidden  agenda  to  force  them  from 
their  land,  to  force  them  to  lose  their 
homes,  and  to  force  them  into  a  new 
way  of  life. 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  that  this 
administration  has  refiiaed  to  respond 
to  the  plight  of  the  farmer  in  this 
country.  But.  in  light  of  the  adminis- 
tration's track  record.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  need  firm  commitments 
from  the  administration  that  they  wlU 
indeed  come  to  the  aid  of  economically 
pressed  farmers. 

For  the  time  for  rhetoric  is  past. 
The  time  for  high-blown  election  year 
promises  is  past.  We  need  solid  assur- 
ances that  our  farmers  will  receive  the 
aid  they  need.  Without  such  explicit 
assurances,  Mr.  President.  I  fear  the 
administration  will  again  attempt  to 
circumvent  congressional  mandate 
with  regard  to  farm  policy. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  thoae  in  the 
administration  who  don't  fully  under- 
stand the  ramifications  of  the  factors 
I  have  discussed  earlier  on  the  floor, 
such  as  declining  farm  income,  cou- 
pled with  rapid  increases  in  production 
expenses,  coupled  with  record  high  in- 
terest rates  and  a  oollapae  of  farm 
land  values.  Let  me  attempt  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  Importance  of  these 
subjects. 

Depressed  farm  income,  as  has  been 
noted  by  many  of  my  colleagues,  is  the 
direct  result  of  several  factors;  defla- 
tion, low  commodity  prices,  low  land 
values,  a  strong  dollar  and  overproduc- 
tion to  name  a  few.  Low  farm  Income 
can  affect  farm  land  value  in  several 
ways.  Obviously,  low  Income  impedes 
the  farmers'  ability  to  pay  rent.  Also, 
low  farm  Income  Increases  farm  liqui- 
dations. This  in  turn  increases  the 
amount  of  farm  land  on  the  market. 
With  more  and  more  farm  land 
coming  on  the  market,  a  glut  results. 


the  law  of  supply  and  demand  takes 
hold,  supply  goes  up.  and  prices  come 
down.  Perhaps  this  is  the  agricultural 
free  maiiiet  that  the  administration 
wishes  to  return  to. 

As  farm  income  plummets,  those 
farmers  who  are  highly  leveraged 
found  themselves  in  quite  a  bind.  Un- 
fortunately, many  producers  attempt- 
ed to  make  up  this  decline  in  farm 
income  by  increasing  production.  This 
in  turn  led  to  greater  siurpluses  and  a 
continued  decline  in  farm  income 
levels.  The  administration  stepped  in 
and  attempted  to  rectify  this  situation 
with  the  PIK  Program,  one  of  the 
most  costly  Oovemment  farm  pro- 
grams ever,  and  one  which  provided 
large  windfalls  for  many  big  produc- 
ers. There  are  horror  stories  of  the 
million  dollar  payments  under  this 
program  and  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported of  one  PIK  payout  totaling  at 
least  $6  million. 

And  what  of  the  high  interest  rates? 
With  real  interest  rates  remaining  at 
record  highs  farmers  are  losing  more 
of  their  income  than  ever  before.  One 
would  think  with  inflation  coming 
down  and  interest  rates  staying  up, 
the  lending  institutions  would  be  reap- 
ing large  profits.  Yet.  in  1983  the  com- 
bined eamliigs  of  the  farm  credit 
system  declined  almost  60  percent  to 
$542  million  from  $993  million  in  1982. 
Indeed,  a  precipitate  decline. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
prospects  for  dramatic  improvement  in 
our  farm  economy  are  not  bright. 
While  we  will  continue  to  work  to 
bring  interest  rates  down  further,  it  is 
likely  that  interest  rates  will  remain 
steady  for  a  good  portion  of  1985.  Nor 
are  export  markets  expected  to  greatly 
improve.  The  deficit  and  consequently 
the  high  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  will 
combine  to  keep  our  farm  products 
out  of  many  foreign  markets.  And 
even  if  land  values  begin  to  stabilize, 
they  will  not  return  to  their  lofty 
heights  of  the  Ute  1970's.  FinaUy, 
farm  income  is  not  expected  to  show 
any  dramatic  improvement. 

Many  of  these  issues  will  be  ad- 
dressed when  we  take  up  the  1985 
farm  bill.  It  is  my  intention  to  use  that 
vehicle  to  work  toward  farm  policies 
which  can  restore  a  level  of  profitabil- 
ity to  farming.  I  have  serious  doubts 
that  the  administration's  desire  to 
move  toward  martiet  oriented  policies 
will  achieve  this  goaL  In  fact.  I  can  see 
where  this  approach  will  remove  the 
profit  motive  for  many  farm  produc- 
ers. But  we  will  debate  these  concerns 
at  greater  length  on  another  date. 

Today,  we  are  primarily  concerned 
with  addressing  a  farm  credit  crisis 
unlike  anything  witnessed  In  this 
country  since  the  Great  Depression. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake:  this  is  a 
farm  credit  crisis  which  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  administration  as  much 
as  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  anyone.  I 


must  confess  that  I  am  not  only  trou- 
bled by  the  administration's  refusal  to 
act  to  rectify  this  farm  credit  crisis.  I 
am  dumbfounded  and  confounded  by 
the  refusal  of  administration  officials 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  ctirrent 
mess  in  the  farm  economy. 

My  colleague  from  Florida,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  (Mr.  Chiles)  had  a  wry  ob- 
servation on  this  point  earlier  this 
week  when  Secretary  Block  was  before 
the  Budget  Committee.  Secretary 
Block,  wearing  the  demeanor  of  a  man 
under  fire  and  wishing  fervently  for  a 
bulletproof  vest,  was  beginning  to  dis- 
cuss the  current  credit  crisis  and  he 
was  searching  for  ways  to  describe 
who  was  in  fact  responsible  for  the 
current  problems.  After  thrashing 
about  and  grasping  here  and  grasping 
there  Secretary  Block  finally  latched 
on  to  world  forces  beyond  the  control 
of  the  administration  as  the  chief  cul- 
prit for  the  agony  now  felt  by  so  many 
farmers.  Senator  Chiles,  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  correctly  pointed  out  that 
in  1980.  while  campaigning  for  office, 
then-candidate  Reagan  had  no  diffi- 
culty pinning  economic  ills  similar  to 
those  we  are  now  suffering  on  the 
Carter  administration.  Now  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  had  4 
years  at  the  helm  of  agriculture 
policy,  world  forces  are  to  blame  for 
negative  trends.  Perhaps  on  the  next 
go-round,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  blame  the  failed  agriculture  policy 
on  an  act  of  God. 

We  all  would  admit  that  there  may 
be  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  Secre- 
tary Block's  comments.  Yet,  in  all  hon- 
esty, a  good  portion  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  present  farm  crisis  lies  with 
this  administration.  After  coming  to 
office  promising  agriculture  expanded 
exports,  higher  farm  prices,  greater 
farm  income,  and  simpler,  more  cost- 
effective  farm  programs,  the  adminis- 
tration has  delivered  something  quite 
different.  Farm  exports  have  dropped 
after  13  consecutive  years  of  growth. 
So  much  for  enhanced  international 
markets.  The  value  of  farm  exports 
fell  by  over  21  percent  between  1981 
and  1983.  We  are  losing  our  share  of 
the  current  world  market  for  many 
farm  commodities,  showing  a  marked 
deterioration  of  our  balance  in  agricul- 
ture trade. 

The  record  shows  that  Government 
payments  accounted  for  over  40  per- 
cent of  net  farm  income  in  1983,  com- 
pared to  less  than  6  percent  in  1980. 
Farm  commodity  programs  have  raced 
out  of  control,  reaching  $18.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  compares  with 
an  average  net  cost  during  the  previ- 
ous administration  of  less  than  $4  bil- 
lion. So  we  have  had  over  a  400-per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  commodity 
programs  during  this  administration. 
Fnirther  evidence  of  runaway  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  commodity  pro- 
grams can  be  seen  in  the  increased 


value  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loans  outstanding.  Where  this 
figure  was  at  less  than  $6  billion  in  the 
1977-80  period,  it  soared  to  more  than 
$25  billion  in  early  1983.  That  is  three 
times  the  earlier  figure. 

So  the  conclusion  is  inescapable: 
Quite  clearly,  this  administration  has 
played  a  major  role  in  creating  a  siza- 
ble portion  of  the  current  credit  crisis. 
Given  this  fact,  one  would  hope  and 
actually  assmne  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration would  willingly  accept 
the  responsibility  to  correct  the  error 
of  its  ways.  Indeed,  much  of  what  we 
have  asked  for  in  terms  of  credit  aid  is 
assistance  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  make  available  tomorrow  if  he 
wanted  to  do  so.  He  has  chosen  not  to 
do  so.  Instead,  we  are  faced  with 
stonewalling  and  piecemeal  programs, 
which  offer  little  assistance  to  strug- 
gling farmers. 

I  related  to  Secretary  Block  the  fig- 
ures I  have  already  mentioned  regard- 
ing the  credit  initiatives  announced 
last  fall.  We  have  had  no  guarantees 
made  under  the  credit  initiatives  an- 
noimced  last  fall  in  Tennessee 
through  January  25  of  this  year.  No 
guarantees,  Mr.  President,  have  been 
granted  under  this  program  that  was 
announced  with  great  fanfare  last  fall, 
not  the  first  one.  Even  more  shocking, 
we  have  had  over  3.100  borrowers 
apply  for  deferrals  and  other  farmers 
home  assistance.  Through  January  25. 
only  IS  deferrals  out  of  some  3.100  ap- 
plicants had  been  granted. 

Ouir  farmers  deserve  better  than 
this.  Mr.  President,  and  we  are  willing 
to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  ensure  that 
their  needs  are  not  forgotten. 

Their  problem  is  really  twofold.  One 
is  a  short-term  credit  crisis  of  very 
substantial  magnitude.  If  this  short- 
term  credit  crisis  is  not  addressed,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as  30 
percent  of  the  farmers  in  this  Nation 
will  be  driven  from  the  land  and  fixnn 
their  homes  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
As  many  as  30  percent  of  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  will  be  unable  to  put  a 
crop  in  the  ground  this  spring  because 
they  will  not  have  the  necessary 
credit. 

We  are  pleading  with  this  adminis- 
tration and  imploring  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  Join  with  us  to  ad- 
dress this  very  desperate  problem, 
whereby  literally  thousands  of  farm 
families  find  themselves  in  trouble 
throtigh  no  fault  of  their  own. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  images 
that  flicker  across  our  television  sets 
on  the  evening  news.  We  see  farm 
families  driven  from  land  that  has 
been  in  their  families  for  generation 
after  generation.  We  read  the  reports 
from  all  across  this  country  of  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  personal  problems 
afflicting  farm  families.  This  is  all  evi- 
dence of  a  sense  of  hopelessness  at  a 
time  when  this  economy  is  supposed  to 
be  booming.  Thus,  we  come  back  to 


this  thought:  Is  there  no  place  in  this 
shining  city  on  the  Hill  for  those  who 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  to  nourish 
it  and  to  clothe  it?  What  do  we  do  in 
this  shining  city  on  the  Hill  when 
those  who  support  it  on  the  land  are 
gone? 

Well,  addressing  the  short-term 
credit  crisis  is  really  only  our  first 
step.  We  must  move  on  tc  fashion  a 
farm  bill  this  year  which  will  address 
the  long-term  problems  in  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  this  country.  We  are 
weU  aware  that  farmers  cannot  borrow 
themselves  to  prosperity.  Therefore, 
we  must  fashion  and  deliver  a  farm 
bill  which  will  provide  farmers  not 
Just  the  cost  of  production,  but  the 
promise  of  a  reasonable  profit.  We 
must  fashion  a  farm  bill  which  allows 
our  farmers  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

Bfr.  President.  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  has  ar- 
rived on  the  floor.  He  is  well  known  as 
an  exjiert  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
His  valiant  efforts  in  recent  days  and 
weeks  on  behalf  of  the  American 
farmer  have  been  recognized  by  many 
in  this  body.  He  was  instrumental  in 
convening  an  extraordinary  hearing 
on  the  problems  of  the  agricultural 
sector  of  this  economy.  It  was  attend- 
ed by  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  was  the  first  real  demonstra- 
tion of  the  problems  affecting  fanners 
in  this  cotmtry  that  we  saw  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  these  hearings  could  not  have 
been  held  under  the  official  auspices 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, but  when  that  was  denied,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
was  resourceful  enough  to  simply  hold 
his  own  public  forum.  He  issued  a 
blanket  invitation  to  his  colleagues 
frcnn  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
heard  testimony  from  farmers  from 
the  Southeast,  from  the  Midwest  and 
literally,  all  across  this  country.  We 
heard  testimony  f  nnn  bankers  and 
farm  economists  who  specialize  in 
farm  loans.  I  think  that  forum,  put  to- 
gether by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Montana,  really  alerted  many  of 
our  colleagues  for  the  first  time  to  the 
deq>erate  situation  that  has  taken 
place  down  on  the  farm  in  the  United 
States. 

BAr.  President.  I  should  like  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  point  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mklchir]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIELCHER.  Bir.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee  for  his  remarks.  His 
commitment  and  his  contributions  to 
the  problem  we  are  facing  are  of  great 
importance. 

We  would  like  a  resolution  of  this 
matter.  Let  me  outline  some  of  the 
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stumbling  blocks  that  have  to  be 
dearedup. 

After  having  a  Democratic  caucus 
late  this  afternoon,  some  of  us  were 
meeting  with  the  majority  leader,  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Kansas,  in  his 
office,  and  discussed  what  were  some 
of  the  hangups  in  reaching  agreement 
so  that  we  could  move  on. 

After  that  meeting  was  over.  I  re- 
turned to  the  cloakroom  here.  Just  in 
time  to  hear  and  watch  President 
Reagan  on  his  televised  news  confer- 
ence this  evening.  While  I  was  not  able 
to  get  to  the  very  opening  of  the  Presi- 
dent's conference,  I  understand  that 
he  outlined  some  of  the  economic  indi- 
cators and  indicated  that  the  economy 
was  continuing  to  improve.  It  is  on 
this  point  that  I  think  we  must  take 
note  that  the  economy  for  American 
agriculture  is  not  improving,  and  it  is  a 
serious  situation  that  brings  on  the 
real  problem  we  are  facing  in  the  farm 
credit  crunch. 

The  President  was  discussing  the 
farm  credit  situation  Just  as  I  walked 
into  the  cloakroom:  and  since  I  was 
not  there  for  the  asking  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  beginning  of  his  response. 
I  cannot  fairly  describe  what  he  said. 
However,  watching  the  news  analyst 
after  the  news  conference  was  over.  I 
think,  perhaps  gave  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  how  the  press  and  perhaps  the 
American  public  interpreted  the  Presi- 
dent's comments  regarding  the  farm 
credit  crisis  and  what  oxa  discussion 
had  been  on  the  floor  in  the  past  sev- 
eral days. 

Daniel  Schorr,  in  giving  his  interpre- 
tation of  points.  One  of  these  was  the 
farm  credit  situation.  Schorr  inter- 
preted the  President's  remarks  to 
mean  that  the  $600  million  available 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnstration 
was  adequate  to  meet  the  farm  credit 
crisis. 

If  that  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
President's  remarks,  reported  by 
Daniel  Schorr,  let  me  point  out  how 
that  differs  with  what  we  have  been 
discussing  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
what  several  of  us  have  been  discuss- 
ing this  afternoon  with  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Secretary  Block, 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  other  ad- 
ministration officials. 

One  of  the  points  we  had  raised  was 
that  between  $3  and  $4  billion  in  addi- 
tional loan  guarantees  would  be  essen- 
tial if  we  are  going  to  address  the  farm 
credit  crisis.  We  asked  for  a  letter 
from  t^e  President  agreeing  to  that 
amoimt  of  money  and  how  it  would  be 
distributed  in  loan  guarantees,  to  give 
us  some  assxirance  that  if  we  adopted  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  we 
could  expect  the  credit  problem  to  be 
addressed  that  way. 

The  letter  we  received  this  after- 
noon, unfortunately,  was  not  from  the 
President,  and  it  caused  some  wonder- 
ment in  the  Democratic  caucus  as  to 


why  it  was  not  from  the  President. 
The  letter  came  from  Secretary  Block, 
saying  that  he  had  discussed  this  with 
the  President  and  was  authorised  to 
state  that  if  we  passed  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  it  would  be  imple- 
mented in  the  way  we  described  in 
that  dociunent. 

I  think  it  is  a  setback,  to  be  very 
candid.  We  thought  perhUM  we  were 
reaching  a  point  of  near  agreement, 
and  we  find,  at  least  in  the  President's 
new  conference,  that  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  close  to  catching  his  attention. 

The  reason  why  we  think  we  ought 
to  have  the  President's  attention  in 
this  matter  is  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
comments  made  by  David  Stockman 
and  in  fact,  the  comments  made  by 
Secretary  Block  during  the  past  2 
weeks  have  left  us  with  the  impression 
that  the  administration  was  quite  ada- 
mant on  liecoming  involved  in  any  fur- 
ther credit  arrangements,  particularly 
on  guaranteed  loans.  So  I  do  not  think 
we  made  much  progress  this  after- 
noon. 

We  would  like  to  be  siire  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  understood  by 
the  President:  and.  No.  2,  that,  under- 
standing what  we  are  talking  about,  he 
can  agree  to  the  administration  being 
committed  to  the  amounts  of  loan 
guarantees  that  seem  to  be  Indicated 
and  that  the  strength  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  direct  lending 
capability  will  be  augmented  and  expe- 
dited. 

Why?  One  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
meeting  we  held  early  in  this  session 
to  discuss  the  farm  credit  situation 
gave  a  very  profound  and  moving 
statement  in  describing  what  was  hap- 
pening to  the  fabric  of  rural  America. 
Who  Is  involved  in  this?  First,  all 
farmers,  of  course.  The  farmers  who 
are  in  difficulty  with  credit,  first  of  all, 
are  not  the  hobby  farmer*.  Those 
farmers  are  not  In  any  difficulty,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Second,  farmers  who  are,  let  us  say, 
iMUl-tlme  farmers,  or  farmers  who  get 
a  big  portion  of  their  income  from  a 
Job  they  might  hold  in  the  town  or 
dty  nearby.  We  are  not  aware  that  a 
great  number  of  those  farmers  are  in 
economic  distress  right  now. 

No,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  effi- 
cient farmers  who  have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time  and  who  have  sur- 
vived some  of  the  rigors  and  trials  of 
being  in  agriculture  but  are  suffering 
from  a  very  low  eash-flow. 

Let  us  Iw  specific.  They  are  suffering 
from  not  making  any  money  the  last  4 
years.  That  is  what  they  are  suffering 
from.  The  reason  why  they  are  not 
making  any  money  is  prtncUmlly  that 
the  prices  they  have  received  for  the 
commodities  they  produce  have  been 
low.  In  almost  all  commodities,  the 
prices  received  by  farmers  in  1984 
were  lower  than  they  were  in  1980. 

Between  1980  and  1984.  of  course, 
their  costs  have  gone  up,  and  between 


1980  and  1984  they  have  been  paying 
very  high  interest  rates.  And  these  in- 
terest rates  simply  have  not  come 
down  to  a  very  great  degree.  Most 
farmers  are  paytog  14  to  15  percent  in- 
terest on  their  operating  loans.  Some 
are  paying  higher.  Most  of  the  farm- 
ers who  are  involved  with  credit  from 
the  production  credit  association  or 
the  Farm  Credit  Service  are  pairing 
about  16  to  16.5  percent. 

To  put  that  in  perspective,  in  my 
State  about  half  of  the  agricultural 
borrowers  receive  their  lines  of  credit 
from  production  credit  associations. 
Throughout  the  country  I  suppose  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  about  one-fourth 
of  the  agricultural  borrowers  of  this 
Nation,  engaged  in  farming  where  that 
is  their  only  Income,  received  their 
credit  from  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciation. 

So  it  means  that  a  high  percentage 
of  farmers  are  paying  above  15  percent 
interest.  That  is  very  high.  I  might 
say.  and  the  cumulative  effect  of 
having  high  interest  rates  and  sinking 
commodity  prices  over  the  past  4  years 
has  caught  up  with  American  agricul- 
ture. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  all 
farmers  are  in  trouble.  Indeed,  a  lot  of 
farmers  are  not  in  trouble.  The  bulk  of 
them  are  not  in  trouble  with  their 
credit.  But  15  to  20  percent  seems  to 
be  the  fair  figiire  of  those  whose  credit 
line  now  is  in  Jeopardy,  and,  therefore, 
they  may  not  be  able  to  survive  this 
year  in  business.  Many  of  them  would 
not  be  able  to  plant  their  crop. 

We  could  not  all  ponder  over  this 
discussion  of  whether  farmers  bought 
too  much  land  at  high  land  prices. 
That  is  some  farmers,  and  some  of 
those  fanners  are  not  in  trouble.  So 
you  cannot  lump  off  by  saying  they 
should  not  have  invested  in  high- 
priced  land.  "That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  we  hear  through  the  media 
that  farmers  bought  too  much  ma- 
chinery and  it  was  high  priced,  and 
they  should  not  have  invested  so  high. 

Again  that  Just  involves  some  farm- 
ers, and  not  all  of  those  farmers  are  in 
trouble.  Tou  might  say,  why  is  anyone 
in  trouble?  They  are  in  trouble,  I 
repeat,  because  the  prices  they  receive 
for  their  commodities  have  been  de- 
clining and  they  have  been  paying 
high  interest  rates,  but  there  are  other 
reasons,  too. 

There  are  reasons  of  special  draun- 
stances  which  sometimes  are  pretty 
broad.  Let  me  mention  one  of  them. 
Drought.  I  think  we  have  over  30 
counties  out  of  the  56  in  Montana  that 
have  been  declared  disaster  counties. 
Drought.  One  from  fire.  Now  that  is  in 
my  State,  and  when  you  add  up  the 
situation  where  you  have  these  low 
commodity  prices  and  low  cash-flow, 
low  income,  mind  you,  and  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  then  add  to  that 
drought  or  fire,  those  circumstances 


are  such  that  it  puts  a  great  number 
of  otherwise  very  sound  agricultural 
producers  in  1980  in  serious  Jeopardy 
in  1984,  the  end  of  1984  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1985,  right  now. 

There  are  other  circumstances,  of 
course,  that  have  led  to  the  precarious 
straits  of  many  agricultural  producers. 
I  only  mention  some  of  the  examples 
in  my  own  State,  but  other  States  and 
other  areas  have  different  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances that  have  added  to  the 
problem  of  very  good  effident  farm 
and  ranch  producers  now  being  in 
jeopardy  on  their  credit  line. 

Second,  among  the  vast  number  of 
people  who  are  involved  adversely  in 
this  farm  credit  crisis  are  the  rural 
communities,  particularly  those  mer- 
chants, those  equipment  dealers,  those 
suppliers  of  services  to  agriculture  and 
the  professional  people  who  are  in 
those  communities,  who  serve  both 
the  community  and  the  people  who 
live  in  the  rural  areas  adjoining. 

And  that  get  us  to  the  point  about 
what  is  happening  to  the  fabric  of 
rural  America,  people  facing  the  prop- 
osition of  losing  their  farm  or  their 
ranch,  being  forced  to  liquidate  and 
get  out  of  business  and  leave  their 
homes,  and  that  is  number  one. 

But  it  does  not  stop  there.  It  goes  to 
the  communities.  Let  me  state  that  if 
you  looked  at  the  years  of  1980  to  1984 
I  suspect  that  you  would  find  that 
somewhere  around  2.  3.  perhaps  even  4 
percent  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
this  country  would  get  out  of  business 
In  any  given  year.  Some  would  be  by 
bankruptcy.  Some  would  be  by  volun- 
tary liquidation. 

When  that  happens,  the  machinery 
is  sold,  their  equipment  is  sold,  and  in 
some  cases  their  land  is  sold  or  it  is 
leased. 

An  increasing  number  during  the 
past  18  months  has  faced  this  very  sad 
situation.  Land  values  started  to  de- 
cline when  that  number  became  in- 
creased even  slightly.  Equipment  and 
machinery  values  also  declined.  That 
establishes  a  trend,  and  it  is  a  trend 
that  is  very  treacherous.  Main  Street 
bushiess  is  already  hurt,  and  let  me 
give  you  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  one 
formerly  prosperous  community  in  my 
State  of  Montana  with  more  than 
5,000  people  population. 

This  past  year,  one  of  the  banks 
gave  notice  to  about  16  to  20  employ- 
ees, and  said  that  they  were  out  of  a 
job.  A  few  of  the  stores  dosed.  Some 
of  the  service  operators  for  agriculture 
were  out  of  business.  Families  who  live 
in  town  derive  their  living  from  servic- 
ing and  selling  products  and  whether 
retail  or  their  services.  When  their 
business  declined  sxiffidently,  they 
had  to  dose  their  doors,  and  those 
families  had  to  leave  town. 

Also,  there  is  an  effect  on  the  bal- 
ance sheets  of  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
farm  and  ranch  operators.  When  the 
land  values  decline,  of  course,  that 


shows  up  on  the  balance  sheet  of  even 
the  sound  operators  who  have  no  diffi- 
culty at  this  time.  When  the  machin- 
ery and  equipment  values  decline,  that 
changes  the  lialance  sheet  of  all  farm 
and  ranch  operators. 

So  they  draw  near  to  the  point  to 
where  their  own  line  of  credit  is  in 
jeopardy,  and  that  is  pretty  scary. 

There  are  other  scary  things  that 
are  hi^penlng,  too.  In  the  decline  of 
this  community  or  many  others  like 
them,  throughout  the  farming  and 
ranching  area  of  America,  when  you 
see  the  number  of  people  start  to  de- 
cline, there  is  a  question  about  the 
schools  and  where  the  local  tax  money 
is  coming  from  to  keep  the  schools  in 
operation  to  the  same  level  that  would 
be  considered  normal  and  needed. 

What  about  the  hospitals  or  the 
nursing  homes? 

If  you  ponder  on  that  I  believe  you 
begin  to  imderstand  what  is  meant  by 
the  disturbance  or  the  tearing  or  the 
destruction,  mind  you,  of  the  fabric  of 
rural  America. 

What  we  believe  is  needed  is  to  face 
up  to  the  situation  as  it  exists.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  be 
backward  or  apologetic  about  extend- 
ing loan  giiarantees  to  farm  and  ranch 
operators  who  if  they  can  show  on 
their  cash-flow  with  lower  interest 
rates  and  the  longer  term  for  repay- 
ment that  they  could  come  out,  that 
they  can  remain  in  business.  I  see  ab- 
solutely nothing  that  is  denigrating 
about  that. 

I  came  to  Congress  in  the  House 
when  we  started  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Penn  Central, 
the  railroad  giant,  should  be  baUed 
out.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  opposed  it. 
even  though  people  from  the  North- 
east described  to  me  the  vital  necessity 
of  keeping  the  Penn  Central  in  oper- 
ation and  without  the  loan  guarantees 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  chance 
for  it  to  succeed. 

Well.  I  thought  the  Government 
really  did  not  have  any  place  in  trying 
to  ball  out  Penn  CentraL  I  thoiight 
they  had  some  bad  praetioes  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  corrected  and  they 
ought  to  pay  the  price  for  some  bad 
practices  and  I  voted  against  It 

I  wish  I  had  not  now  because  I  know 
that  the  people  who  oonsdentioualy 
told  me  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do 
were  absolutely  correct  and  that  it 
would  pay  out,  and  it  has  paid  out 

Then  there  was  the  Lockheed  bail- 
out a  year  or  two  after  that  And  I  said 
to  myself.  "We  don't  need  to  save 
Lockheed.  That  is  not  the  thing  for 
Oovemment  to  do  for  business."  And  I 
voted  against  it 

Lockheed  paid  off  their  loan  guaran- 
tees very  promptly.  And  those  that 
proposed  that  baUout  and  advocated 
that  bailout  were  entirely  correct 

Well.  Chrysler  came  along  and  by 
that  time  I  began  to  believe  that  per- 
haps under  very  serious  circumstances 


there  was  a  reason  for  bailouts  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  Congress 
should  address  those  and  work  them 
out.  And  so  I  voted  for  that  and  with 
some  fear  that  since  the  first  two  had 
succeeded  majrbe  the  third  one  would 
fail  and  I  would  vote  for  the  faUure. 
But  thank  goodness.  Chrysler  has 
paid  off  and  it  was  good  judgment  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  liaa  it  out 

We  did  not  do  anything  here  in  Con- 
gress on  the  bailout  of  the  Chicago 
bank.  Continental  of  Illinois,  but  I 
want  to  teU  you  that  I  was  not  one 
that  criticized  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  for  their  pnNnpt 
action  to  save  Continental.  I  thought 
it  was  the  thing  to  do  and  I  told  my 
consUtumts.  when  adced  about  it  that 
I  thou^t  it  was  the  correct  procedure 
to  follow  because  it  was  important  to 
ketq?  Continental  in  business. 

It  was  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day—I believe  that  was  the  day.  maybe 
it  was  yesterday— that  I  read  an  article 
in  the  Post  that  that  money,  provided 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  through  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  was  off 
budget.  Now,  that  does  not  disturb  me. 

But  let  me  say  this:  ^parently  the 
hangup  on  whether  or  not  to  make  ad- 
ditional loan  guarantees  for  farm  bor- 
rowers that  are  in  trouble  now.  the 
hangup,  as  I  understand  it  fnmi  the 
administration,  is  that  they  do  not 
want  to  see  the  budget  impacted. 
Therefore,  I  say,  well,  why  not  do  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  and  in  the  same 
amount  that  was  done  for  Continental 
Illinois  Bank  in  Chicago?  That  was 
$3.5  billion  worth  of  loan  guarantees. 
If  they  want  to  do  the  same  procedure 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  to  those  banks 
that  have  these  borrowers,  these  agri- 
cultural borrowers  in  trouble  and  the 
PCA's  that  have  their  agricultural  bor- 
rowers in  trouble,  fine.  Let  us  do  it  ex- 
actly the  same  way  and  do  it  that 
promptly. 

If  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  they  want  to  channel 
the  loan  guarantees  through  the 
Fumers  Home  Administration.  I  wHl 
not  object  to  that  either.  I  am  easy  to 
get  along  with  on  this  matter. 

But  I  do  say  that  about  $3.5  billkm  is 
indicated  in  loan  guarantees  as  being 
necessary  and  that  we  might  as  well 
face  that  fact  immediately  and  make 
sure  that  the  credit  is  established 
promptly  before  any  further  damage 
is  done  to  these  farm  and  ranch  opom- 
tors. 

There  are  fine  points  connected  with 
this.  They  do  not  pose,  as  far  as  I  can 
detomine,  any  significant  problon. 
The  budget  impact  of  $3.5  billion  in 
loan  guarantees,  I  am  told  this  after- 
noon, in  the  meetings  in  majority 
leader  Dole's  office  with  the  OMB. 
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would  indicate  that  the  OMB  would 
contemplate  that  about  8  percent  of 
that  money  would  not  be  paid  back 
and  therefore  would  be  a  budget  expo- 
sure of  around  $250  to  $270  million.  If 
we  extend  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration sufficient  funds  for  those 
farm  and  ranch  operators  at  the  very 
bottom  another  half  billion  dollars 
over  and  above  what  has  already  been 
appropriated,  that  says  to  me  then  we 
are  exposing  the  budget  to  another 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  and 
that  is  not  a  great  impact.  And  that  is 
something  that  I  find  hard  to  believe 
that  we  would  have  any  trouble  in 
doing,  and  doing  it  immediately. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about 
these  rural  areas— and  I  think  we  are— 
we  better  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  trouble.  If  we  are  really  con- 
cerned about  economic  recovery  in  the 
United  States— and  I  know  we  are  con- 
cerned about  that  and  want  to  see  the 
bright  spots  that  have  been  estab- 
lished continue  to  improve— then  we 
must,  I  think,  understand  that  if  rural 
America  remains  in  Jeopardy  we  are 
courting  a  very  serious  downturn  in 
the  economic  recovery. 

We  hear  about  farm-fed/farm-led— 
or  farm-led/farm-fed,  however  we 
want  to  state  it— depressions.  I  was  old 
enough  in  the  early  thirties  to  recall 
quite  vividly  what  that  meant  in  rural 
areas.  There  was  absolutely  no  cash. 
Land  was  not  sold.  Nothing  was  pur- 
chased of  any  consequence  because 
there  was  no  purchasing  power.  Crops 
were  raised,  livestock  were  raised,  but 
nobody  had  purchasing  power  to  do 
much  about  it. 

One  of  my  first  recollections  of  what 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  was 
listening  to  my  uncle  and  cousins. 
They  said  that  Henry  Wallace,  who 
was  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  killed 
the  baby  pigs.  That  is  an  Interesting 
statement  because  you  wonder  about 
somebody  in  Washington,  as  a  small 
youngster,  wonder  how  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture— whatever  that  meant— 
but  somebody  named  Henry  Wallace 
in  Washington  would  go  around  killing 
baby  pigs.  What  it  really  was,  of 
course,  was  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pigs.  And  that  is  right,  kill- 
ing the  young  pigs. 

I  recall  that  one  of  my  uncles  could 
not  buy  any  coal  to  heat  the  house 
with  and  he  was  burning  com.  It 
worked  very  well,  I  might  say.  It  pro- 
duced a  very  hot  fire  and  was  easy  to 
start. 

I  recall,  when  you  look  at  cattle, 
that  the  program,  again  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  to  reduce 
the  number  of  livestock. 

(Mr.  DUREINBEROER  assumed  the 
chair.)  

Mr.  MELCHER.  We  are  not  in  those 
drastic  situations.  I  am  not  trying  to 
compare  the  time  we  are  in  right  now 
with  that  kind  of  a  drastic  situation, 
where  there  was  absolutely  no  pur- 


chasing power,  where  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  hope  on  the  farm  and 
ranches  in  this  country  and  the  only 
way  to  reverse  the  process  was  to  take 
some  extremely  drastic  steps.  But  the 
situation  is  parallel  to  what  occurred 
in  the  very  early  thirties,  perhaps  the 
last  couple  of  years  of  the  twenties,  to 
American  agriculture.  Their  prices 
sagged.  Land  values  went  down.  Bor- 
rowing became  very  difficult.  And 
there  was  no  income. 

There  is  income  now.  Let  us  not 
make  it  any  worse.  There  is  borrowing 
now,  but  let  us  not  make  it  any  tough- 
er. Economic  recovery  has  been  benefi- 
cial in  many  segments  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  but  I  repeat  it 
has  not  come  to  American  agriculture. 

American  agriculture  is  a  very  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  does  not  improve, 
we  will  see  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
cline in  Jobs  in  the  implement  compa- 
nies. John  Deere.  Harvester.  Case,  and 
others.  We  will  see  a  continuation  in 
the  decline  in  some  of  the  heavy 
equipment.  Caterpillar  had  to  lay  off 
people.  Caterpillar  does  not  Just  sell 
equipment  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 
They  sell  only  a  portion  to  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

The  purchasing  power  of  these  rural 
communities  is  Jeopardized  right  now. 

So  there  is  building  up  a  type  of  cu- 
mulative difficulty  around  the  coun- 
try. Just  as  it  has  been  cumulative  for 
farm  and  ranch  operators  for  the  past 
4  years,  between  1980  and  1984.  with 
declining  commodity  prices  and  high 
interest  rates.  The  cumulative  effect 
of  these  rural  communities  not  having 
purchasing  power  will  begin  to  make 
the  entire  economy  of  the  country  sag. 

It  is  not  very  much  to  say,  "Let  us 
avoid  that  by  making  some  loan  guar- 
antees available  in  the  amounts  we 
have  discussed.  To  avoid  that,  let  us 
make  stire  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  their  direct  loans  and 
land  loan  portfolios  have  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  their  obligations.  Let  us 
make  sure  that  we  have  a  true  reversal 
of  this,  that  we  are  not  going  to  de- 
scribe the  continuation  of  a  farm 
credit  crunch." 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that  that  is 
the  final  solution.  It  is  absolutely  only 
something  that  is  done  for  an  emer- 
gency on  one  phase,  one  portion,  of 
the  problem  in  agriculture. 

What  is  most  important,  of  course,  is 
that  there  be  some  assurance  that 
prices  for  commodities  will  increase. 

We  will  be  talking  about  a  farm  bill 
sometime  this  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  we  might  be  briefed  by 
Secretary  Block  as  early  as  tomorrow 
on  what  the  administration  will  pro- 
pose in  their  recommendations  for  the 
new  farm  bill.  I  am  not  advocating 
that  we  shift  a  great  deal  in  the  farm 
bill  we  pass.  I  am  not  advocating  that 
we  increase  the  budget  exposure  in 
the  farm  bill  that  we  pass.  I  am  only 


advocating  that  we  can  probably  do 
with  the  same  amount  of  outlay  as  we 
have  this  year  for  a  new  farm  bill  In 
1986,  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  if  we  want 
to  make  it  a  4-year  bill. 

But  I  believe  we  can  do  some  very 
pertinent  things  in  a  new  farm  bill 
that  will  increase  the  price  of  com- 
modities for  American  agriculture.  I 
think  we  will  have  to  deal  with  trade 
and  how  we  dispose  of  the  farm  prod- 
ucts that  are  raised  in  this  country. 

I  would  hate  to  promise  any  farm  or 
ranch  operator  better  prices  of  great 
significance  in  1985.  but  I  think  we  can 
be  confident  in  showing  in  1985  that 
the  prices  they  receive  for  their  com- 
modities will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
turnaround  and  perhaps  Just  slightly 
stronger  than  they  were  in  1984.  and 
that  we  can  expect  those  commodity 
prices  to  improve  in  1986  and  1987.  I 
think  that  is  what  American  agricul- 
ture is  asking  us  to  do:  First  of  all.  to 
shore  up  this  sagging  credit  crunch 
that  places  even  very  sound  operators 
who  this  year  have  no  problem  with 
credit  in  Jeopardy  because  their  neigh- 
bors have  so  much  problem.  That 
means  that  their  land  values  are  low- 
ered, and  their  machinery  and  equip- 
ment values  are  lower,  and  their  bal- 
ance sheets  are  lower. 

I  think  we  can  do  that,  meet  this 
credit  crunch.  We  can  do  that  immedi- 
ately. Then  we  can  work  on  the  longer 
range  problem,  the  disposal  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products  abroad, 
whether  by  direct  trade  or  by  barter 
or  by  donation. 

Let  me  dwell  a  little  bit  on  the 
Utter. 

Hopefully  in  this  coming  week,  or 
maybe  the  week  after,  we  will  have  an 
African  drought  relief  bill,  an  emer- 
gency drought  relief  bill,  mainly  food 
donations,  before  us.  I  understand  the 
House  will  work  on  it  some  time  early 
next  week  and  it  will  be  over  to  us  per- 
haps the  following  week  for  action 
then. 

Most  of  the  food  that  will  be  provid- 
ed for  the  victims  of  drought  in  the 
sub-Sahara  countries  where  there  is 
greater  starvation  and  a  great  deal  of 
malnutrition  wlU  come  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  needed  not  just  for 
the  amounts  that  we  will  be  appropri- 
ating and  authorizing  funds  for  in  the 
emergency  bill  that  will  come  before 
us  the  end  of  next  week  or  the  follow- 
ing week,  because  that  will  only  cover 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  until 
October  1.  There  will  be  the  same 
need  for  the  same  amounts  of  food  ex- 
tending Into  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
into  the  next  calendar  year. 

I  believe  it  is  good  public  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
those  needs,  for  humanitarian  reasons, 
for  reasons  of  advancing  our  points  of 
interest  in  Africa. 

Third,  I  think  it  is  of  value  and  good 
public  interest  for  us  to  do  that  be- 


cause I  think  it  will  increase  our  trade 
opportunities  in  those  particular  coun- 
tries in  the  future.  That  is  a  long-term 
process. 

We  are  now  the  beneficiaries  of 
some  of  the  food  donations  that  we 
made  to  Food  for  Peace  25  years  ago, 
with  direct  cash  trade.  It  takes  years 
to  establish  that.  Our  willingness  in 
the  past  in  Food  for  Peace  to  provide 
food  when  needed  to  victims  of 
drought,  to  victims  of  disaster,  has 
paid  off  for  us  handsomely. 

I  think  perhaps  the  best  thing  we 
can  say  to  many  of  our  neighbors 
around  the  world  is  that  we  are  a  help- 
ing hand  with  food  when  they  need  it. 
I  think  we  do  benefit  greatly  from 
trade  that  results  from  that.  But  Just 
because  we  are  providing  the  suste- 
nance for  starving  people  in  perhaps 
some  16  countries  in  Africa  right  now 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  it 
is  needed,  I  do  not  want  to  infer  that 
in  1986  or  1987,  presto,  we  have  a 
whole  lot  of  cash  trading.  We  will  not. 
It  takes  longer  than  that.  But  we 
might  set  up  the  circumstances  where 
they  become  familiar  with  American 
wheat,  American  soybeans,  American 
dairy  products— even  American  sor- 
ghum. I  understand  that  will  go  pretty 
good  in  the  emergency  food  that  is 
prepared  for  them.  But  whatever  it  is, 
and  to  the  point  that  we  establish  that 
the  supply  is  available,  I  believe  we 
can  start  the  process  of  barter  or  re- 
duced price  sales  of  our  surplus  com- 
modities to  where  eventually  we  are 
getting  cash  on  the  barrelhead. 

Over  a  period  of  time.  I  believe  it 
works  that  way.  It  is  emphasizing  part 
of  our  trade  opportunities  over  the 
long  nm  that  I  believe  the  farm  bill 
should  clearly  nuuidate  when  we  pass 
it  here  in  this  Senate  in  the  coming 
months. 

I  believe  it  is  also  essential  that  we 
establish  an  American  policy  that  we 
are  gimg-ho,  and  absolutely  deter- 
mined that  we  are  going  to  expand  our 
trade  abroad.  We  lost  some  sales.  We 
have  lost  some  opportunities  to  build 
good  will  from  time  to  time.  But  I 
think  we  can  be  much  more  diligent 
and  persistent  in  the  future. 

Those  are  the  points  that  I  think 
should  be  raised  and  should  be  en- 
acted into  law  assuring  that  type  of 
operation  that  will  give  some  hope  to 
American  farm  producers  so  that 
indeed  their  prices  are  gradually  going 
to  improve.  It  would  be  a  very  false 
policy  if  we  thought  that  by  meaning 
to  stretch  the  crunch  this  year  by 
making  sure  that  available  credit  was 
there  for  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  are  now  objecting,  if  we  did  not 
also  address  the  problem  of  improving 
commodity  prices.  We  can  improve 
commodity  prices  and  I  believe  we  will. 

With  that  kind  of  hope,  then,  I 
think  the  farm  producers  themselves 
will  regain  their  confidence  and  rural 
America  will  be  assured  that  the  dete- 


rioration that  has  been  affecting  them 
so  drastically  during  the  past  several 
months,  the  fears  they  have  that  they 
will  continue  and  only  be  worse  in 
1985  and  1986  can  be  resolved.  I  think 
we  can  resolve  some  of  those  fears  and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  bringing 
American  agriculture  in  all  of  rural 
America  into  this  process  of  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  I  am  not  being 
overly  optimistic  at  our  chances  of 
doing  this.  I  know  that  we  have  no 
reason  not  to  meet  the  demands  that 
we  have  now  for  additional  farm 
credit.  I  think  we  can  do  that.  I  think 
the  point  that  we  might  consider  more 
in  Jeopardy  and  more  in  doubt  is 
whether  or  not  commodity  prices  can 
actually  improve.  However.  I  do  feel 
that  is  the  next  step  that  we  take 
when  we  address  the  farm  bill  and  re- 
solve that  we  take  the  steps  of  wisdom 
and  steps  of  adequate  planning  in  ad- 
vancing trade  in  order  to  bring  that 
about. 

Mr.  President,  in  describing  what  I 
think  should  be  in  the  farm  bill.  I  will 
repeat.  I  think  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  this  year  should  be  adequate 
and  I  for  one  do  not  envision  a  tsn^e  of 
farm  bill  that  will  increase  the  obliga- 
tions and  the  outlays  for  American  ag- 
riculture in  1986.  1987.  1988.  and  1989. 
if  that  is  what  it  is  going  to  be:  a  4- 
year  bill.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do— 
is  do  what  farmers  and  ranchers  want 
to  do— is  move  the  products,  build  up 
the  price  increases  for  the  products  in 
the  market  itself,  and  our  market  hap- 
pens to  be  for  many  commodities  in 
the  world  market. 

Recognizing  that.  I  think  we  can 
dedicate  ourselves  to  that  type  of  op- 
eration, and  that  type  of  assiirance. 
not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to  the  rest 
of  the  taxpayers:  that  we  are  indeed 
moving  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  contaiiunent  of  the  in- 
creasing deficit. 

But  for  tonight,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  agreement,  or  tommorrow.  on 
what  we  are  doing  here,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  recognize  the  basics  that  I 
have  been  describing.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  too  much.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  the  President  to 
become  directly  involved  in  agreeing 
to  implement,  and  direct  the  Federal 
agencies  to  implement  these  credit 
procedures  immediately.  That  seems 
to  be  very  little  to  ask.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  can  be  very  quickly  done. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
support  the  principal  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  the  flexibility  to  as- 
semble a  Cabinet  with  nominees  of  his 
choosing,  and  with  people  in  whom  he 
has  confidence.  Over  the  course  of  the 
last  4  years,  the  Senate  has  approved 
nominations  to  key  Cabinet  pcwltlons 
by  overwhelming  votes,  even  when  the 
nominees  failed  to  reflect— in  philoso- 
phy,    ideology,     or     experience— the 


standards  which  many  of  us  would  like 
to  see  in  Cabinet  officers. 

But  it  is  my  conviction  that  office  of 
Attorney  General  is  fundamentally 
different.  Because  of  the  unique 
nature  of  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  believe  the  President  is  obligat- 
ed to  submit  the  Senate  a  nominee 
whose  background  and  experience  re- 
flect our  society's  high  esteem  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  concept  of  Justice. 
The  nominee  should  be  someone  who 
has  had  the  kind  of  long  and  distin- 
guished legal  career  that  befits  the 
Nation's  top  law  enforcement  officer. 
The  nominee  should  be  someone 
whose  conduct  has  been  unimpeach- 
able. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination  because  he  simply  does 
not  meet  these  standards. 

An  Attorney  General  should  bring  to 
his  offlce  a  broad  legal  background. 
He  should  be.  first  and  foremost,  a 
legal  craftsman.  He  should  have  at- 
tained that  level  of  stature  and  recog- 
nition within  the  legal  commimity 
that  can  be  gained  only  through  years 
of  actual  practice,  or  through  service 
on  the  bench.  While  VLr.  Meese  has 
served  competently  as  a  counselor  and 
confidant  to  Mr.  Reagan  in  California 
and  now  in  Washington.  Mr.  Meese's 
legal  resume  is  limited  and  woefully 
brief.  His  practical  experience  is  con- 
fined to  brief  service  as  an  Alameda 
County  deputy  district  attorney.  His 
sole  additional  legal  experience  was  as 
director  of  the  center  for  criminal  Jus- 
tice policy  at  the  San  Diego  School  of 
Law.  It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Meese  simply  does  not  possess  the 
range  of  legal  background  and  experi- 
ence that  we  should  demand  of  a  pro- 
spective Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  published  an  editorial  on  Febru- 
ary 18  concerning  Mr.  Meese's  nomina- 
tion. While  I  Intend  to  submit  the 
entire  editorial  for  the  Record,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  that 
the  final  paragraph  clearly  summa- 
rizes why  we  must  oppose  Mr.  Meese. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Meese's  record  reflects  poorly  on  a  profes- 
si(m  already  crlUdzed  for  lame  standards 
and  lack  of  profeMlonaUsin.  He  is  hardly 
the  example  that  lawyers,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  elsewhere,  should  have. 
Thousfa  his  conduct  may  not  actually  dis- 
qualify him  for  this  office,  neither  does  it 
recommend  him. 

I  emphasize  that  my  quarrel  is  not 
with  the  policies  Mr.  Meese  has  advo- 
cated—even though  I  find  many  of 
them  objectionable.  On  matters  of 
policy,  our  quarrel  is  not  with  Mr. 
Meese.  but  the  man  who  nominated 
him.  After  all.  it  was  the  President 
who  opposed  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corp..  repudiating  the  con- 
cept, if  I  may  say  so  of  bipartisan  con- 
cept, that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
wealthy,  are  entitled  to  their  day  in 
court.  It  was  the  President  who  advo- 
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cated  tjuc  exemptions  for  rmcially  dis- 
criminatory schools,  repudiating  the 
idea  that  America's  students  should  be 
limited  only  by  their  talent  and  abili- 
ty. In  short.  I  oppose  BCr.  Meese's 
nomination,  not  for  the  policies  he 
brines  to  the  office,  but  for  the  quali- 
fications he  falls  to  bring.  The  office 
and  the  people  of  this  country  deserve 
better. 

Idr.  President,  there  is  a  second 
reason  that  we  should  refuse  to  con- 
firm Bfr.  Meese. 

The  scandals  of  Watergate  taught 
an  entire  generation  to  mistrust  poli- 
tics and  politicians.  How  can  we  regain 
the  public  trust  if  we  refuse  to  adhere 
to  the  lessons  that  the  Senate  should 
have  drawn  from  that  shameful  epi- 
sode? 

The  Ervin  committee  expressly  rec- 
ommended against  selecting  as  Attor- 
ney General,  "a  person  who  has  served 
as  the  President's  campaign  manager 
or  in  a  similar  high-level  campaign 
role."  Given  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meese 
performed  precisely  such  a  role  in  Mr. 
Resgan's  1980  campaign,  we  should 
not  allow  even  the  i^ipearance  of  com- 
bining politics  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

Two  decades  ago.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working  as  a  young  attorney  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  remember 
the  first  day  I  walked  into  the  Justice 
Department  Building  and  read  the 
motto  engraved  in  granite  above  the 
entrance:  "The  place  of  Justice  is  a 
hallowed  place."  I  luve  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  opposing  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination  as  Attorney  General  so 
those  words  will  not  lose  their  mean- 
ing for  future  generations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
can  do  better  and  the  Senate  must 
insist  that  we  all  do  better  in  filling 
this  unique  office. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  op- 
posing this  nomination.  Mr.  Meese 
should  not  be  this  Nation's  next  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkoro  the 
fuU  text  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
editorial  opposing  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Feb.  18. 
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CABimr  POST  Calls  for  Mosi 

Things  have  been  going  Edwin  Meese's 
way  since  an  Independent  counsel  found  "no 
basis"  to  support  a  criminal  Indictment 
baaed  on  hJs  muddled  financial  dealings. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
being  indictable  and  having  the  integrity  ex- 
pected of  an  attorney  general.  Nonethelesa. 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approved 
the  nomination  and  Meese  likely  will  be 
conf  Inned  this  week. 

The  litany  of  lelf-lntereat  revealed  In  the 
Report  of  the  Independent  Counsel  that  in- 
vestigated Meese  did  nothing  to  Instill  confi- 
dence In  his  ethical  behavior.  His  aooept- 


ance  of  loans  and  distrlbutloh  of  govern- 
ment appointments  may  not  be  crimes,  but 
they  do  reveal  an  ethical  IQ  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  honor  and  self-interest 
Executive  order  11232  saya  those  In  high 
office  should  not  only  avoid  real  conflicts  of 
interest  but  the  appearance  of  them. 

Meese  (ailed  on  both  scores.  Even  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who  count- 
ed themselves  ss  friends  of  Meese  called  his 
conduct  beneath  the  office. 

Yet.  as  we  aald.  Meese  is  likely  to  be  ap- 
proved. The  Senate  has  been  disposed  to 
give  presidents  wide  leeway  in  choosing  cab- 
inet members  and  advlseis  who  are  political- 
ly and  philosophically  compatible.  Rightly 
■o.  And  history  provides  a  long  list  of  kitch- 
en cablneU  filled  with  cronies  who  would 
never  pass  muster  for  appointed  Jobs.  But 
those  holding  cabinet  posts  should  at  least 
give  the  appearance  of  quality. 

True.  Meese  Is  a  booming.  Jovial  and  long- 
time friend  of  the  president.  A  trusted  con- 
fidant That  may  qualify  him  as  sn  adviser. 
But  Is  Isn't  enough  for  him  to  be  the  na- 
tion's top  legal  officer. 

Meese's  record  reflecU  poorly  on  a  profes- 
sion already  criticised  for  lame  standards 
and  lack  of  professionalism.  He  Is  hardly 
the  example  that  lawyers.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  elsewhere,  should  have. 
Though  his  conduct  may  not  actually  dis- 
qualify him  (or  this  office,  neither  does  it 
recommend  him. 

Mr.  LADTENBERG.  Ml.  President. 
I  will  be  voting  against  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  to 
be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  vote 
against  a  Presidential  nominee  for  a 
Cabinet  position.  Whether  or  not  I 
agree  with  the  policies  of  the  nominee. 
I  believe  that  the  President  has  the 
right  to  the  Cabinet  nominations  of 
his  choice.  He  has  that  right  so  long  as 
the  person  he  has  nominated  meets 
the  standards  for  the  Job.  But.  Ed 
Meese.  in  my  Judgment,  does  not  meet 
those  standards. 

The  fundamental  Job  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  the  Attorney 
General  heads,  is  to  enforce  the  law  in 
the  public  interest.  It  requires  a  leader 
with  a  strong  sense  of  Justice  and  a 
high  regard  for  ethics  and  propriety. 
Experience  In  the  law  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient qualification  to  be  the  chief 
lawyer  of  our  country.  More  is  re- 
quired for  this  highly  visible  leader- 
ship posltloiL  Sensitivity  and  good 
Judgment  must  temper  the  actions  of 
an  Attorney  General  He  must  inspire 
public  confidence  and  be  a  shining 
beacon  to  the  best  in  our  Nation's 
legal  system. 

After  the  Investigation  and  question- 
ing of  Mr.  Meese's  financial  dealings 
and  other  activities,  the  conclusion 
has  been  that  he  has  not  violated  the 
law.  However,  I  cannot  avoid  conclud- 
ing that  lie  has  violated  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  of  ethical  standards  for 
Federal  officials.  He  has  several  times 
participated  in  appointing  to  high 
Government  positions  people  who 
were  involved  in  doing  him  financial 
favors.  Mr.  Meese  has  also  accepted  a 
promotion  In  the  Army  Reserve  de- 


spite a  finding  that  he  had  been  given 
preferential  treatment. 

I  am  concerned  by  the  pattern  of  be- 
havior which  seems  to  reflect  a  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  and  concern  about  ethi- 
cal standards.  Mr.  Meese  has  said  that 
his  actions  and  dedsions  "were  based 
upon  the  most  honorable  intentions 
and  acceptance  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards that  I  knew  at  the  time."  This 
seems  to  show  an  insensltlvlty  to  the 
nuances  of  ethics  for  a  public  official. 

Do  standards  of  ethics  change?  Do 
we  have  one  standard  of  ethics  for  pri- 
vate citizens,  another  for  advisers  to 
the  President,  and  another  for  the  At- 
torney General?  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  ethics  were  ethics,  that 
they  represented  an  overarching 
standard  of  behavior  which  should 
guide  the  actions  of  the  great  and 
small  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  the 
nomination  of  a  man  who  apparently 
does  not  understand  what  troubles  me 
and  many  of  my  colleagues.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Meese  understood  that 
his  conduct  was  wrong  on  its  face,  and 
not  wrong  Just  because  it  has  come 
under  public  scrutiny.  I  might  be  more 
willing  to  support  him.  However,  the 
sensitivity  to  even  the  appearance  of 
impropriety  seems  to  be  lacking.  Ed 
Meese  is  not  a  bad  man.  But  he  needs 
to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  possibility 
of  conflicts  of  interest  and  ethical  im- 
propriety. I  want  higher  standards  In 
our  Nation's  highest  legal  officer.  The 
Senate  should  demand  more.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  voting 
against  this  nomination. 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  support  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  as  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  an  unusual 
decision  for  me.  Until  now  I  have 
never  voted  against  a  Cabinet  appoint- 
ee of  any  President.  I  believe  a  Presi- 
dent should  be  entitled  to  select  the 
members  of  his  or  her  Cabinet— unless 
it  is  clear  that  the  nominee  cannot 
perform  the  Job  for  which  he  is  desig- 
nated. That  assessment  must  be  based 
in  part  on  whether  the  nominee  is 
committed  to  carry  out  the  laws  that 
he  or  she  would  be  sworn  to  uphold.  In 
the  case  of  Edwin  Meese,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  record  on  civil  rights 
precludes  his  service  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eraL 

Mr.  Meese  played  a  pivotal  role  in  an 
effort  to  gut  some  of  our  critical  civil 
rights  protections.  He  tried  to  abolish 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  He  was 
reluctant  to  renew  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  He  tried  to  abolish  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  But  most  dam- 
aging, he  was  the  architect  of  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  support  the 
granting  of  tax  exempt  status  to 
schools  which  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race.  His  role  in  this  Bob 
Jones  case  was  decisive  for  me. 


Mr.  President.  I  question  the  basic 
values  of  anyone  who  believes  that 
taxpayer  dollars  should  be  given  to 
schools  which  practice  racial  discrimi- 
nation as  a  matter  of  school  policy.  In 
other  words,  discrimination  occurs  not 
by  chance  but  by  design.  Discrimina- 
tion does  not  occur  because  of  class 
reasons  or  because  of  housing  pat- 
terns, but.  rather,  it  occurs  because  of 
a  belief  on  the  part  of  school  authori- 
ties that  the  races  should  not  mix. 
Bigotry  is  not  new  in  American  politics 
and  it  is  certainly  not  confined  to  any 
one  party  or  region.  A  person  may  be- 
lieve anything  he  or  she  wants  in 
America,  even  that  the  races  should  be 
separate.  But  that  person  should  not 
expect  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  subsidize 
his  or  her  bigotry. 

One  of  the  steady  patterns  of  Ameri- 
can history  has  been  offering  the 
promise  of  American  life  to  more  and 
more  citizens.  In  particular  does  this 
i4>ply  to  black  Americans  whose  histo- 
ry during  the  first  100  years  of  our 
Nation  was  our  badge  of  shame  and 
whose  emergence  as  full,  participating 
citizens  during  the  second  100  years  is 
our  badge  of  self-respect.  Advances  in 
race  relations  were  late-coming  in  our 
second  century,  and  they  were  made 
by  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  both  black  and 
white.  A  fundamental  landmark  in 
that  path  of  progress  was  the  Brown 
versus  Board  of  Education,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  1954  that  de- 
clared an  end  to  the  segregated  school 
ssrstem.  America  is  a  different  and 
better  place  because  of  that  decision. 
By  seeking  to  subsidize  schools  that 
practice  racial  discrimination.  Mr. 
Meese  sought  to  turn  back  the  clock 
on  race  relations.  He  sought  to  en- 
shrine once  more  as  Government 
policy  that  segregated  schools  were  ac- 
ceptable to  an  American  Government. 
He  sought  to  subvert  the  progress 
made  In  America  since  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent asks  us  to  appoint  him  as  Attor- 
ney General— the  person  most  respon- 
sible in  America  for  enforcing  the  dvU 
rights  laws.  This  I  cannot  accept.  This 
I  cannot  do.  Such  an  appointment  is 
similar  to  appointing  as  IRS  Commis- 
sioner someone  who,  while  serving  as 
White  House  assistant,  advocated  that 
we  not  enforce  the  tax  laws.  I  wish  it 
were  otherwise,  but  it  Is  not.  Mr. 
Meese  is  hostUe  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  American  society— that  racial 
discrimination  must  not  and  will  not 
be  tolerated.  Because  of  that  sorry 
record,  his  nomination  should  not  be 
confirmed,  and  I  will  vote  against 
hlm.9 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
general  rule.  I  believe  that  every  Presi- 
dent has  the  right  to  select  the  people 
who  wlU  carry  out  his  agenda.  Howev- 
er, in  cases  of  overriding  moral,  ethical 
or  competency  objections,  the  Senate 


has  an  obligation  to  limit  this  broad 
Presidential  prerogative  in  making 
Cabinet  appointments. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edwin  Meese  III  for  Attorney 
General  is  such  a  case,  and,  on  ethical 
grounds,  I  will  cmpose  his  nomination. 
In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Meese  fails  to 
measure  up  to  the  high  ethical  stand- 
ards demanded  of  the  Nation's  Xoj^  law 
enforcement  of f IdaL  His  light  regard 
for  established  standards  of  ethical 
conduct,  and  his  blindness  to  questJims 
of  impropriety  or  Its  appearance 
render  him  unfit  for  this  position. 

In  so  concluding.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  findings  of  the  independent  coun- 
sel that  held  there  was  "no  basis  *  *  * 
for  the  bringing  of  a  proseeution 
against  "Mr.  Meese  for  the  violation  of 
a  Federal  criminal  statute." 

There  is  a  vast  difference,  however, 
between  indictable  crimes  and  viola- 
tions of  the  ethical  standards  applica- 
ble to  public  officials.  I  accept  the  in- 
dependent counsel's  verdict  that  Mr. 
Meese  oommitted  no  IndictaMe  crime. 
I  doubt  even  that  Mr.  Meese  was 
aware  at  the  time  he  participated  in 
certain  matters  that  he  was  trans- 
gressing the  line  demarklng  unethical 
from  ethical  conduct  It  is  this  very 
unawareness.  however,  this  very  insen- 
sitivlty,  that  causes  me  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  Meese  is  not  ethically  quali- 
fied to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  gravamen  of  Mr.  Meese's  ethical 
problems  relate  to  a  series  of  instances 
in  which  Mr.  Meese,  and  in  one  In- 
stance Mrs.  Meese  bornmed  money 
from  individuals  under  particularly  ad- 
vantageous terms  and  later  the  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  transac- 
tions ended  up  with  diolce  Federal  ap- 
pointmoits.  No  quid  pro  quo  exchange 
can  be  shown.  Yet  in  repeated  in- 
stances, Mr.  Meese  allowed  this  Inter- 
mingitnfc  of  personal,  advantageous 
borrowing  with  the  enormous  influ- 
ence he  possessed  as  a  Uq>  assistant  to 
the  President  to  screen,  approve,  and 
recommend  appointments  to  Federal 
positions. 

Had  Mr.  Meese  participated  In  such 
ethically  dubious  conduct  once,  the 
matter  could  be  excused  as  an  inad- 
vertent mistake.  When  this  loan-and- 
mjpointment  pattern  appears  time  and 
again,  then  It  demonstrates  an  insensi- 
Uvlty  to  accepted  ethical  behavior. 
The  same  Insemltlvlty  was  evident  In 
the  Irregular  dreumstances  surround- 
ing Mr.  Meese's  promotion  to  colonel 
in  the  Army  Reserve.  It  Is  this  pattern, 
I  believe,  that  disqualifies  Mr.  Meese 
from  serving  In  what  Is  perhaps  the 
most  ethloyiy  sensitive  position  in  the 
President's  Cabinet— Attorney  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  the  chief  law  officer 
of  the  United  States,  the  principal  ad- 
viser to  the  President  on  legal  issues 
and  the  principal  representative  of  the 


U.S.  Government  in  legal  dilutes. 
Under  our  government  of  laws,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  crucial 
positions. 

For  these  reasons  our  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  have 
carefully  investigated  the  fitness  of 
Edwin  Meese  m  to  serve  as  Attmney 
GeneraL  For  these  reascms  we  have 
closely  followed  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  debated  Its  condusicnis  at 
length. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  com- 
mittee's work  and  listening  to  the 
debate,  I  am  unable  to  sivport  Mr. 
Meese's  confirmation. 

This  vote  gives  me  no  satisfaction.  It 
comes  only  afto*  careful  consideration 
and  only  after  giving  Mr.  Meese  every 
benefit  of  the  doubt  my  oonsdence 
would  allow. 

My  vote  Is  not  partisan  in  nature.  Al- 
thou^  partisanship  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated entirely  from  the  ccmfirmatkm 
process,  the  large  number  of  this 
President's  ncnnlnees  approved  unani- 
mously or  nearly  so  Indicates  that 
most  of  us  are  strongly  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  nominations  of  an  incumbent 
Chief  Executive.  I.  for  one,  do  not 
regard  the  rejection  of  a  Rqmbican 
President's  nominee  to  be  a  victory  tor 
my  party.  I  regard  it  as  a  setback  for 
our  whole  Government. 

At  the  same  time,  it  remains  incum- 
bent upon  the  Soiate  to  exercise  its 
good  Judgment  in  this  process.  When  a 
nominee  falls  short  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  particular  office,  it  is  a 
Senator's  constitutional  duty  to  vote 
agiJnst  him  or  her.  It  is  this  sense  of 
responsibility  which  compels  me  to 
vote  agahist  Mr.  Meese. 

In  considering  a  nominee's  fitness 
for  office,  I  wly  three  principal 
guidelines. 

I  examine  first  the  nominee's  profes- 
sional fitness,  his  or  her  quallficattois 
for  the  Job.  I  tend  to  rely  heavHy  on 
the  President's  Judgment  in  this 
matter,  however,  and  would  vote 
against  a  nominee  only  in  the  case  of 
manifest  incompetence. 

The  integrity  of  the  nominated 
person  is  another  major  factor  I  ccm- 
sider.  A  record  of  serious  ethical  mis- 
Judgment  certainly  would  disqualify  a 
nominee. 

The  last  consideration  I  apply  is  the 
possibility  of  conflicts  of  interest, 
which  even  an  outstandingly  aUe  and 
immaculately  honest  candidate  may 
have  due  to  past  or  present  associa- 
tions. The  jjainful  natiimal  trauma  of 
Watergate  taught  us  that  with  an  At- 
torney General-designate,  this  is  the 
first  question  that  should  be  exam- 
ined. 

After  two  successive  Attomejrs  Gen- 
eral became  involved  in  criminal  activ- 
ity on  behalf  of  the  President  they 
served,  the  special  Watergate  prosecu- 
tor and  subsequently  the  American 
Bar  Association  strongly  recommend- 
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ed  excluding  as  potential  Attorneys 
General  persons  who  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  election  of  the  President 
they  would  serve.  Mr.  Meese,  a  long- 
term  political  associate  and  campaign 
official  for  the  President,  is  a  prime 
example  of  such  a  candidate. 

I  do  not  believe  the  above  recom- 
mendation ought  to  be  made  a  formal 
legal  mandate  for  disqualification.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  a  nominee  with  a 
background  such  as  that  of  BCr.  Meese 
should  pass  an  extremely  stringent 
test.  He  ought  to  demonstrate  convinc- 
ing professional  qualifications  and  a 
record  of  impeccable  ethical  stand- 
ards. Mr.  Meese  clearly  fails  on  both 
of  these  counts. 

Mr.  Meese's  mAjor  qualification  for 
the  position  is  precisely  the  condition 
that  ought  to  set  off  alarm  bells 
during  the  confirmation  process:  his 
political  association  with  the  Presi- 
dent. He  had  a  fair  but  undistin- 
guished record  as  a  lawyer,  and  none 
but  those  with  political  considerations 
in  mind  would  nominate  him  for  any 
of  the  top  Federal  legal  positions. 

The  ethics  of  Mr.  Meese  have  under- 
gone intensive  scrutiny  in  the  past 
year.  He  has  committed  no  crime.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  he  is  fundamentally  an 
unethical  man.  I  can  accept  that  he  is 
an  honest,  likable,  but  somewhat 
absent-minded  individual.  These  are 
not  sins,  and  not  necessarily  unethical 
attributes. 

But  what  he  lacks  is  the  very  thing 
he  would  need  above  all  to  deserve 
support,  the  one  thing  even  more  Im- 
portant than  a  distinguished  record  as 
a  Jurist.  He  lacks  a  finely  tuned  ability 
to  detect  conflicts  of  interest  and  ethi- 
cal improprieties,  to  detect  even  the 
appearances  of  the  same.  Even  by  his 
reluctant  admission  that,  in  retro- 
spect, he  would  have  done  things  dif- 
ferently. Mr.  Meese  showed  that  he 
lacks  this  sensitivity. 

Oiven  this  shortcoming  I  simply 
cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Meese  would 
be  able  to  place  his  commitment  to  up- 
holding the  law  of  the  land  above  his 
dedication  to  the  President.  I  say  that 
not  because  he  is  unethical,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  he  lacks  the  ability  to 
make  distinctions  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  look  for  per- 
fection in  Presidential  nominees.  I  do 
not  regard  Mr.  Meese  as  unacceptable 
because  of  any  single  one  of  the  afore- 
mentioned shortcomings.  He  comes  up 
short  on  every  measure,  however— con- 
flict of  interest,  professional  quality, 
ethical  behavior.  Taken  together, 
these  shortcomings  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  support  him  for  the  crucial 
position  of  Attorney  General. 

As  I  said  before,  this  vote  gives  me 
no  satisfaction  and  certainly  no  pleas- 
ing. I  wish  Mr.  Meese  had  foimd  an- 
other position  in  which  to  serve  the 
President.  I  feel  a  certain  compassion 
for  him.  because  he  had  what  must 
have  been  an  extremely  tough  year. 


He  was  punished.  I  am  sure,  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  merits  of  any  error 
in  Judgment  he  committed. 

The  Office  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  a  consolation  prise.  After 
long  consideration,  and  with  some  sad- 
ness. I  must  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Edwin  Meese  III  as  Attor- 
ney OeneraL* 

•  Mr.  McCX>NNELL.  BCr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  strongly  support  the 
President's  nomination  of  Edwin 
Meese  III  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  subjected 
Mr.  Meese  to  a  long  and  painful  proc- 
ess of  examination  and  investigation. 
The  result  of  these  procedures  has 
been  to  prove  that  Mr.  Meese  has  vio- 
lated no  element  of  the  office  of  gov- 
ernment's code  of  ethics:  that  he  has 
committed  no  act  of  criminal  miscon- 
duct: that,  in  short,  the  aspersions 
which  have  been  cast  upon  Mr. 
Meese's  character  and  record  are 
groundless  and  false.  Even  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety  disappears  in  the 
face  of  such  thorough  exoneration. 

An  exhaustive  examination  has 
served  to  reconfirm  Mr.  Meese's  record 
as  one  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  causes  of  Justice  and  law 
enforcement  which  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  uphold  as  Attorney  General. 
To  vote  against  the  President's  nomi- 
nation for  this  position  on  the  basis  of 
appearances,  rumors,  or  allegations 
which  have  no  basis  in  fact  would  be  a 
great  injustice  to  both  the  President 
and  Mr.  Meese.  I  urge  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  act  upon  the  facts  and  vote  to 
confirm  Mr.  Meese  to  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General.* 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
(During   the   day   routine   morning 
business  was  transacted,  as  In  legisla- 
tive session,  and  statements  were  sub- 
mitted, as  follows:) 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEBS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUOAR.  from  the  Oommlttae  on 
FOrelcn  Relations,  without  unendment: 

8.  Res.  71.  An  original  rasoluUoo  waiving 
section  MMa)  of  the  Oongrssilonsl  Budget 
Act  of  1074  with  respset  to  the  oonsider- 
atlon  of  8. 457. 

By  ICr.  LUOAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

8.  4S7.  A  Mil  to  authorise  the  Pnsident  to 
furnish  tssistanoe  to  alleviate  the  human 
suffering  in  sub-8aharan  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXBCUnVS  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying    papers,    reports,    and 


dociuients.  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

BC-429.  A  communlcaUon  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  tnuiamltUns.  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  8ovlet  nonoompli- 
snce  with  arms  control  ssreements:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC-4M.  A  communlcaUon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarraa- 
ment  Agency.  tnumnltUnt.  pursuant  to  law. 
the  fiacal  year  198S  arms  control  Impact 
■tatements:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-4SI.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  AsMClate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  tranamlttlns, 
pumiant  to  law.  notice  of  refunds  of  certain 
offshore  lease  revenues  where  a  refund  or 
recoupment  Is  appropriate:  to  the  Commit- 
tee CO  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-4SX  A  ffommunkatlon  from  the 
Deputy  AsMdate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, MInerala  Management  Service. 
Department  of  tlie  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  the  refund  of  cer- 
tain offshore  lease  revenues  where  a  refund 
or  recoupment  Is  appropriate:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-4U.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursusnt 
to  Uw,  the  1084  report  on  Um  list  of  Nation- 
al Natural  l.«ndmarks  and  National  Historic 
Landmarks  that  have  been  damaged  or  to 
which  damage  to  their  Integrity  Is  anticipat- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-434.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  (Water  and 
Science),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  an  approved  application  by  Rancho 
California  Water  District,  Rlvefslde,  for  a 
loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Enersy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-43S.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  program  for  developing 
tanprovemenU  In  the  safety  of  nuclear  pow- 
erplants:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-4M.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  asMssment  of  needed 
pubUcly  owned  wastewater  treatment  facili- 
ties In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-437.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior.  (Water  and 
Science),  transmitting,  pursusnt  to  law.  a 
report  on  certain  water  usage  determina- 
tions from  the  NavaJo  Reservoir,  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC— 43S.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  tranmittlns,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  compliance  with  the  Ar- 
chitectural Barriers  Act:  to  ttie  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC— 439.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Improved  Efforts  Needed  to  Relieve 
Medicaid  Trom  Paying  For  Services  Covered 
By  Private  Insurers;"  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC— 440.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Private  Sector  Liai- 
son. (Mfloe  of  the  VS.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, transmitting,  pursusnt  to  law,  reports 


on  the  semiconductor  tariff  negotiations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC— 441.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting,  transmitting  s  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1B73  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiacal  yean 
1980  and  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-442.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  in  tlie  Sfli-day  period  prior 
to  February  7.  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-443.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment (}pix>rtunity  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Pri- 
vacy Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-444.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
transmitting,  pursusnt  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX;-44S.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trols in  effect  during  calendar  year  1984;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicted: 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  486.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  National 
Violent  Crime  Program  for  fiacal  year  1988, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tmnufomt,  Mr.  Motkihaii.  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  SmPSOK, 
Mr.    DsHTON.    Mr.    KmrnoT.    Mr. 

MXRKRBAnif,    Mr.    I^AHT.    Mr.    Mc- 

Comrau,  Mrs.  Hawkuts,  Mr.  Rma.x, 
Mr.    Chare,    Blr.    Sassaiibs.    Mrs. 

Kassisadm,  Mr.  Matsumaoa.  Mr. 
TfeiBLS,  Mr.  DncoM.  Mr.  Lsvnt,  Mr. 
DoMKHici,  Mr.  Ainmsws,  Mr.  Bub- 
dick,  Mr.  DOLK,  Mr.  Fohd,  BCr.  HOL- 
UHos,  Mr.  GoRX,  Mr.  Asmtoa,  Mr. 
Bosm,  Mr.  Cochkaii,  Mr.  Smnns, 
Mr.  BuifPKRS.  Mr.  Kbut,  Mr. 
Stmms.  Mr.  Waurk,  Mr.  SrArroao, 
Mr.  Hattiblo.  Mr.  Bsaolbt,  Mr. 
Wbickxr,  Mr.  Ddbbmbbmibs.  Mr. 
BoscBwnz,  Mr.  BniKii,  Mr.  Spbcibb, 
BCr.  D'AMATO,  and  Mr.  Wn,soii): 
S.  487.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  SUtue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island 
Foundation.  Inc;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself 
snd  BCr.  DsConcnn): 
S.  488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  establishing 
the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee   on   Energy   and   Nattual   Re- 
sources. 

By   Mr.   SASSER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Pbix,  Mr.  (30BB,  and  Mr.  KsmrasT): 
S.  489.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  171  of  UUe 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  allow  members  of 


the  Armed  Forces  to  sue  the  United  States 
for  damages  for  certain  Injuries  caused  by 
Improper  medical  csre  provided  during 
peacetime:  to  the  Cooamlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.   PRTOR   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Gbasslbt,  Mr.  Suom,  Mr.  Goax,  and 

Mr.  HAsam): 

8.  490.  A  bill  to  limit  the  employment  by 

government  contractors  of  certain  former 

govenunent  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on 

Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUATLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fnx,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  STArroBs): 
8.  491.  A  bill  to  improve  debt-collection  ac- 
tivities snd  default  recoveries  and  to  reduce 
collection  costs  and  program  abuse  under 
student  losn  programs  administered  by  Uie 
Department  of  Education,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  snd 
Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
8.  493.  A  biU  enUUed  Uie  "Law  Etaforoe- 
ment  and  Intelligence  Officer's  Tort  UabD- 
Ity  Protection  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO: 
8. 493.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Oomprehenstve 
Environmental    Response,    Oompensatkm, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1960:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Woilcs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himwif,  Mr.  Kn- 
HBDT,  Mr.  Done,  Mr.  East,  and  Mr. 
PBIX): 
8.J.  Res.  59.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate "National  Sdenoe  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  Idmself,  BCr.  Hbiib, 
Mr.  Chubs.  Mr.  Dmsinci.  Mr. 
Fbtob.  Mr.  Abohob.  Mr.  Bbablbt. 
Mr.  Smiis.  Mr.  D(»o.  Mr.  Ron. 
Mr.  HoLUiras.  Mr.  Hblms,  Mr.  Sab- 
BAms.  Mr.  MoCuns.  Mr.  Bobbh.  Mr. 

LOGAB.    Mr.    MOTHIHAII.    Mr.    LOMO. 

Mr.  SiBmns.  snd  Mr.  Lauisbbsbh): 
8  J.  Res.  60.  A  bOl  to  designate  the  week 
of  May  12,  1985,  throuab  May  18.  1965.  as 
"Senior  Center  Wedc":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judkdsry. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LUOAR  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

8.  Res.  73.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Oongresslonsl  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  8.  457;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget 

By  Mr.  DOU:: 

a  Res.  74.  A  resolution  to  smend  para- 
graph 3  of  Rule  XZV;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

8.  Res.  75.  A  resolution  making  majority 
party  appointmenU  to  Senate  committees 
for  the  99th  Congress  and  electing  chairmen 
of  such  committees;  considered  snd  sgreed 
to. 

8.  Res.  76.  A  resolution  to  smend  para- 
graph 4  of  Rule  IfZV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BTRD: 

8.  Res.  77.  A  resoluUon  making  minority 
party  appointmenU  to  Senate  committees 
for  the  99th  Congress;  considered  and 
sgreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  486.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  Nattcmal  Violent  Crime  Program 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spacm  and 
the  text  of  this  legislation  appear  ear- 
lier in  today's  Rcooro.) 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  THuaMOHO,  Mr.  Motwihah, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Smpsoii,  Mr.  Dkmtoit,  Mr. 
KcmRDT.  Mr.  MxTZDraAUic. 
Mr.  iMKBY,  Mr.  McComiBX. 
Mis.  Hawkihs,  Mr.  Ribglb,  Mr. 
Cbarb.    Mr.    SABBAms.    Mrs. 

KASagBAOM.      Mr.      MATStniAGA. 

Mr.   TBiBLX,   Mr.   Dixoh.   Mr. 
I^vni.  Mr.  DoMKinci.  BCr.  Ah- 
msws,  Mr.  Buboick.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  FoKO.  Mr.  Houmcs.  Mr. 
Goag,  Mr.  Aboitor.  Mr.  Bokxh, 
Mr.  CocHRAH.  Mr.  Smnns.  Mr. 
Btmnas.     Mr.     Kbut.     Mr. 
Snoss.  Mr.  Wabhxr.  Mr.  Stat- 
PORS.  Mr.  Hatpbld.  Mr.  Bbao- 
ixr.  Mr.  WxicKBR.  Mr.  Dttbbii- 
BCK<^    Mr.    BoscHwiTZ.    BCr. 
Bnnr.      BCr.      Snctm.     BCr. 
D'Amato,  and  ICr.  Wilsoh): 
S.  487.  A  biU  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty- 
Ellls  Island  Foundation.  Inc.;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

GHABTBl  POK  TRX  STATUS  OF  LUUUtl  I -SUIS 
ISLAMD  POOinkATIOX,  IVC. 

ICr.  BCATHIAS.  BCr.  Presidait.  today 
I  Join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
offering  a  bill  that  would  federally 
charter  the  Statue  of  liberty-Ellis 
Island  Foundation.  Inc  The  founda- 
tion is  a  nonprofit  organizatkwi  wortt- 
ing  with  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  Statue  of  Uberty-EUis 
Island  Commission  to  restore  two  of 
our  Naticm's  most  famous  landmarks. 

The  passage  of  time  and  exposure  to 
the  elements  have  caused  serious  dete- 
rioration to  the  Statue  of  liberty  and 
the  magnificent  builttings  on  Ellis 
Island.  Rather  than  remain  symbols  of 
national  pride,  these  mraiuments  may 
become  a  national  disgrace.  The  need 
to  preserve  and  restore  them  has  been 
recognized  nationwide.  The  statue  is 
so  badly  corroded  that  its  interior  iron 
frameworic  has  pulled  away  from  the 
statue's  copper  skin,  marring  its  exte- 
rior. This  weakness  will  be  corrected 
by  the  placement  of  1.200  stainless 
steel  bars  into  the  structural  support 
and  the  torch  which  symbolizes  "lib- 
erty Enlightening  the  World"  will  be 
completely  replaced. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  restora- 
tion of  both  landmarks,  the  founda- 
tion will  establish,  in  the  Great  Immi- 
gration Hall  and  adjoining  buildings 
on  EUis  Island,  a  multimedia  tribute  to 
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the  immlgntion  experience  shared  by 
over  17  million  immlgranta  w  they  en- 
tered this  country. 

This  total  restoration  effort  wlU  cost 
over  $230  million.  When  the  restora- 
tion effort  was  announced.  President 
Reagan  stated  that  all  the  money 
would  come  from  private  contribu- 
tions. Thus  far  the  foundation  has 
raised  $138  million.  If  we  are  to  com- 
plete the  restoration  in  time  for  the 
centennial  in  the  summer  of  1986  and 
to  complete  the  work  on  ElUs  Island, 
another  $100  million  must  be  raised. 

A  Federal  charter  will  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  one  dime,  and  it 
wlU  help  the  foundation's  board  of  di- 
rectors in  their  efforts  to  complete  the 
restoration  on  schedule.  The  bill  I  am 
proposing  will  also  clear  up  any  uncer- 
tainty about  the  foundation's  status  as 
the  offlcal  fundralsing  body.  We  gave 
similar  protection  to  the  17.8.  Olympic 
Committee,  and  I  need  not  remind  you 
of  the  success  of  that  endeavor.  There- 
fore, I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nise the  Importance  of  saving  these 
national  monuments  and  ask  them  to 
Join  me  and  other  cosponsors  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fuU  text  of  the  bill  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  487 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepretentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  ComrreM*  auemJbled, 


of  the  States  in  which  it  is  tnoorporated  snd 
those  States  In  which  It  earriea  on  lU  scUvi- 
tlea  in  furthersnoe  of  lU  corporate  pur- 


UM 


SscnoN  1.  The  Statue  of  Liberty-EUls 
Island  Foundation,  Inc.,  orianlaed  and  In- 
corporated under  the  lawa  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  is  hereby  recocnlaed  as  such  and 
Is  granted  a  charter. 

rowns 

Sic.  a.  The  SUtue  of  Liberty-Kills  Island 
Foundation.  Inc.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "corporation"),  shall  have  only  thoae 
powers  granted  to  it  through  Its  bylaws  and 
articles  of  Incorporation  filed  in  the  State  or 
States  in  which  it  is  Incorporated  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  such  State  or  States, 
rowosis  or  coiposatioii 

8k.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  In  lU  articles 
of  incorporation  and  shall  Include  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  on  a  national  basis  to— 

(1)  encourage  private  gifts,  receive  dona- 
tions, and  otherwise  raise  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
the  SUtue  of  liberty  and  Ellis  Island  (the 
"restoration  effort"); 

(2)  donate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  funds,  materials,  and  services  necessary 
for  the  restoration  effort; 

(3)  promote  and  assist  the  celebrations  for 
the  centennial  anniversaries  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island:  and 

(4)  promote,  salute,  and  educate  the 
public  regarding  the  patriotic  and  pioneer- 
ing spirit  which  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
Ellis  Island  represent. 

SSRVICB  OP  PItOCBSS 

Sac.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 


8k.  6.  EllgibUlty  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  righU  and  prlvUieges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

BOAis  OP  snucioBs;  coMPOsinoin 
usPowsnnJTiB 

Sk.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  reaponslbillUes  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  In  conform- 
ity with  the  UwB  of  the  SUte  or  SUtes  in 
which  It  is  Incorporated. 

oppica  OP  ooaroaATioii 

8k.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
Is  provided  In  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  States  or  States  in  which  It 
Is  Incorporated. 

KBSTHicnoirs 

8k.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  incomes  or  ssseU 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion  or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c>  The  corporation  and  any  offloer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support,  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  In  any  matter  attempt  to 
influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 


Sk.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  llaUe  to 
the  fuU  extent  applicable  under  the  laws  of 
the  States  In  which  it  is  InoonMumtad  and 
those  states  in  which  It  carries  on  Its  activi- 
ties In  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 


BOOKS  AMB 

Sk.  10.  The  oorporatloo  shall  keep  cor- 
rect snd  complete  books  sad  raeordi  of  ac- 
count and  mall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  eorporatlao  tnvohrlnc  any  of 
lu  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  diiectois.  The  eorperatlon  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  offloe  a  record  of  the 
names  and  sddrisssa  of  aU  msmbsn  having 
the  right  of  vote.  All  books  and  reeords  of 
such  corporation  may  be  Inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  light  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attonioy  of  such  BinberB.  for  sny 
pfopor  purpose,  at  say  fessnnshln  time. 
Nothing  In  this  soctlon  shall  be  ooastraed  to 
contravene  sny  applloabla  State  law. 
AUBR  OP  pniAiNaAL  TaunAcnom 

Sao.  11.  The  first  seetloo  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  prlvata  oorporatlons  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  SO. 
19M  (M  UJB.C.  1101),  Is  smeaded  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followlag: 

"(66)  The  Statue  of  Llberty-Xllls  Islaad 
Foundation.  Inc.". 


smruAL  sspoaT 
Sac.  12.  The  corporation  stiall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
cedtag  fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  for  such  fiscal  year  re- 
quired by  section  3  of  the  Act  referred  to  in 
section  II  of  this  Act  The  report  shaU  not 
be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

ranoa  or  siobt  to  ambid  oh  rbpsal 


Ssc.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  charter  is  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Congress. 

uaf  laiiioa  op  "stats" 

Sk.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 


TAX-BXBtPT  STATOS 

Sac.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  Its 
status  as  an  organisation  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 


lATioa 

Sac.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  faO  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  terminate. 

rATIONS  OP  APPIUATIOaS  WITB  THK 
ISSTOSATIOII  XPPOKT 

17.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  any  person  who  uses,  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Seoetary  of  the 
Interior  (the  "Secretary")  or  of  the  corpora- 
tion, for  advertising  or  for  purposes  of 
trade,  to  induce  the  sale  of  any  goods  or 
senioes,  or  to  promote  sny  theatrical, 
motion  picture,  or  television  performance  or 
broadcast — 

(1)  any  depletion  of  the  Statue  of  Uberty 
or  Ellis  Island  surrounded  by  scaffolding  or 
imder  repair  in  any  manner  tending  to  rep- 
reomt  any  affiliation  with  the  corporation 
or  the  restoration  effort; 

(2)  any  trademark,  tradename,  sign.  logo, 
or  tnrigwi*  ("symbols")  tending  to  represent 
any  affiliation  with  the  corporation  or  the 
restoration  effort;  or 

(3)  any  other  express  or  Implied  represen- 
tation, by  words  or  pictures,  tending  to  rep- 
resent that  the  purchase  of  particular  goods 
or  services  or  the  attendance  at  or  viewing 
of  a  performance  or  broadcast  wiU  benefit 
the  oorporatlon  or  the  restoration  effort. 

shall  be  subject  to  a  dvll  action  by  the  cor- 
poration for  the  remedies  provided  In  the 
Act  of  July  S,  1M6  (00  Stat.  437.  popularly 
known  as  the  Trademark  Act  of  1M6).  as 
amended. 

(b)  Any  person,  who  prior  to  October  14. 
I08S  actually  used  any  of  the  depletions, 
symbols,  words,  or  pictures  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  lawful  purpose  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  stiall  not  be  prohiliited  by 
this  section  from  continuing  such  lawful  use 
for  the  same  purpose  and  for  the  same 
goods,  services,  performance,  or  broadcast. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  BCathxas.  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island 
Foundation.  Inc.  This  foundation  Is 
the  nonprofit  organization,  chaired  by 
Lee  A.  lacocca,  which  has  organized 


and  Implemented  the  private  sector 
effort  to  restore  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  Ellis  Island. 

Clearly,  the  Statue  of  Uberty-EUis 
Island  Foundation.  Inc.,  meets  the 
standards  for  the  grantizig  of  Federal 
charters  established  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judi(dary  during 
the  91st  Congress,  with  one  exception: 
the  "Permanence"  standard.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  waived  this  exception 
for  any  organization.  Oranting  this 
charter  will  be  the  first  exception,  and 
I  am  willing  to  agree  to  this  exception 
only  under  very  strict  requirements: 

First,  the  charter  is  essential  for  the 
organization  to  perform  a  specific  na- 
tional objective: 

Second,  this  national  objective 
caimot  be  properly  performed  absent 
such  a  charter;  and 

Third,  the  organization  was  created 
for  that  specific  objective  and  is  not  to 
be  of  unlimited  duration. 

Oranting  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
organization  is  essential  for  it  to  be 
able  to  provide  its  national  function: 
the  restoration  effort.  Recently,  the 
fundralsing  efforts  of  the  foundation 
have  t>een  jeopardized  by  activities  of 
organizations  and  businesses  having 
no  affiliation  with  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty-EHlis  Island  Fotmdatlon,  Inc..  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the 
Presidential  Commission,  which  have 
been  representing  that  the  purchase 
of  goods  or  services  will  appropriate 
money  to  the  restoration  effort  when, 
in  fact,  the  money  is  not  so  appropri- 
ated. This  misappropriation  of  funds 
and  good  wiU  \b  decreasing  the  ability 
of  the  foundation  to  raise  the  remain- 
ing funds  needed  to  complete  the  res- 
toration effort.  The  language  of  the 
charter  bill  provides  the  foundation 
with  the  protection  it  needs  to  com- 
plete its  fundralsing  efforts  for  the 
restoration  project. 

Even  though  the  "permanence" 
standard  has  been  Interpreted  to  mean 
having  a  State  diarter  for  at  least  10 
years,  the  need  and  character  of  this 
organization  are  so  unique  that  that 
standard  should  be  waived  in  this  case. 
In  addition  to  the  specific  need  for  the 
restoration  effort,  the  life  span  of  this 
organization  is  limited  to  the  fundrals- 
ing effort  and  the  centennial  anniver- 
saries of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
Ellis  Island,  at  which  time  the  organi- 
zation would  cease  to  exist. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  join  with  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  to  Join  with  me  In 
p^afciTig  an  exception  to  the  Standards 
for  Granting  of  Federal  Charters. 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Standards  for  the 
Oranting  of  Federal  Charters  as  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Senate  and  House  Ju- 
diciary Committees,  any  private  orga- 
nization petitioning  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  status  of  a 
Federal  corporation  shall  demonstrate 
that  it  has  operated  under  a  charter 


granted  by  a  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  demonstrate  its  permanence. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
interpreted  the  longevity  requirement 
to  mean  that  the  private  organization 
has  been  in  existence  for  10  years  or 
more. 

The  Statue  of  Uberty-EIlls  Island 
Fo'ndatlon.  which  Is  charged  with  re- 
storing the  Statue  of  liberty  and  EUls 
Island  and  raising  funds  to  aooompUih 
the  work  as  well  as  planning  centenni- 
al celebrations  for  these  important 
symbols  of  our  heritage,  was  formed 
on  Slay  18.  1082,  and  therefore  does 
not  meet  the  10  year  requirement.  The 
f oimdation.  which  will  expire  onoe  the 
restoration  is  o(nnpleted  In  1986,  has  a 
limited  purpoae  and  a  limited  duratton 
which  makes  it  unique.  Becaiiae  of  the 
imlque  nature  of  the  foundation,  I  will 
cosponsOT  this  hoi  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  and  vote  in  favor  of  an  excep- 
tion to  the  10  year  requirement.* 

By  Mr.  OOLOWATER  (for  hhn- 
self  and  Mr.  DaCoaciia): 
S.  488.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Act  estab- 
lishing the  Petrified  Forest  National 
Park;  to  the  Committee  oa  Ekiergy  and 
Natural  Resouroea. 


cHAiraB  n  THB  aoDMBAXT  or ' 

POBSST  ■AXICiUL  PAIK 

•  Mr.  GOU>WA'n3l.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
change  the  boundary  of  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Park  in  northeastern 
Arizona  to  include  an  adjacent  40-acre 
parcel  on  which  Ues  a  major  Anasairf 
village  dating  from  AJ>.  900-1100.  The 
Anasazl  Indiana,  whomt  dvOlzattan  has 
been  dated  from  A.0. 1  and  a^oae  ter- 
ritory covered  the  four  oomen  area  of 
Colorado.  Arliona,  New  Mezioo.  and 
Utah,  have  descendants  am«ig  such 
tribes  as  the  Hopi.  Zunl.  and  the  Rio 
Orande  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico. 

The  archaeological  site,  known  as 
Site  236.  is  the  moat  significant  and 
one  of  the  beat  preserved  areas  in  east- 
em  Arizona  which  Is  not  Included  In 
the  naticmal  pariL  There  are  at  least 
330  recorded  archaeological  sites 
dating  from  early  Archaic  to  the  19th 
cent(U7  in  the  Petrified  Forest  Nation- 
al PariL.  It  is  only  proper  that  this  par- 
ticular site  be  included  within  park 
boundaries  so  that  It  can  be  protected 
and  because  It  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  park's  cultural  history. 

The  acquisition  of  this  property  will 
be  at  no  cost  to  the  Oovemment. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  McCreery  of  San  Luis 
Obispo.  CA.  the  Archaeological  Con- 
servancy has  been  able  to  purchase 
the  40-acre  parcel,  and  in  turn  will 
donate  the  property  to  the  National 
Parte  Service  for  inclusion  in  the  park. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  the  land's 
present  use  as  it  Is  (dosed  to  grazing 
and  other  uses  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  simple 
proporal  and  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us 


to  protect  and  preserve  otir  Nation's 
prehistoric  and  historic  resources.  My 
colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  Mr.  UsAix.  has  Introduced  a  bOl 
Identical  to  the  (me  before  us.* 


By  Mr.  SAS8ER   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Pbu.,  Mr.  Ocas,  and  Mr. 

KsmnoT): 
&  489.  A  bm  to  amend  chapter  171 
of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
allow  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
sue  the  United  States  for  damages  for 
certain  injuries  caused  by  improper 
medical  care  providing  (hiring  peace- 
time; to  the  C(munittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ormuxABTi 


I  roB  mraopsa  medical  cabs 
.  mnuBc  PKAcxriMK 


•  Mr.  SA88ER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislatkm  that  w(nild 
give  active  duty  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  the 
ability  to  bring  tort  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  injuries  or  death 
arising  from  negUgmt  medical  evn  at 
Department  of  Defense  military  medi- 
cal facilities.  This  legislatiim  would 
amend  the  Judicially  established  Feres 
doctrine. 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War 
there  did  not  exist  a  0(miprehen8ive 
Federal  tort  claim  law.  Cittzms  wtm 
believed  that  they  had  suffered  dam- 
ages because  of  the  negligence  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  had  no  remedy 
other  than  seeing  private  relief  legis- 
lation fnnn  the  Congress.  At  this  time 
the  United  States  claimed  sovereign 
immunity  from  tort  daima.  However. 
this  changed  with  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  of  1946.  Few 
the  first  time  the  Congress  waived  the 
aovoelgn  Immunity  of  the  United 
States  and  established  procedures  by 
which  dtiams  could  se^  Judicial  rem- 
edies and  fffmimmatl^m  from  the  Fed- 
eral Govanment  arising  from  thdr 
neidlgait  actions.  WhUe  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  specified  exemptifHis 
from  tort  actions  for  the  military  In 
areas  related  to  combat  activities.  It 
did  not  address  the  problem  of  claims 
arising  from  nonoombatant  activities. 

This  absence  of  c(mgressi<»al  action 
in  that  area  meant  that  it  was  left  to 
the  courts  to  interpret  the  law  relating 
to  tort  (dalms  for  noncombatant  activi- 
ties. In  its  rulings,  the  courts  have  cre- 
ated the  "incident  to  service"  rule  that 
has  barred  most  tort  actions  by  active 
duty  personnel  against  the  Federal 
Government.  This  rule  is  referred  to 
as  the  Feres  doctrine. 

A  series  of  three  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions define  the  "Incident  to  service" 
rule  after  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Tort  cnalms  Act  of  1946. 

In  the  first  case.  Brooks  v.  United 
State*.  337  UJ5.  49  (1949).  the  Brooks 
brothers  were  on  furlough  from  the 
Armed  Forces  when  they  were  hit  oa 
the  highway  by  an  Army  truck  negli- 
gently driven  by  a  civilian  employee  of 
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the  Anny.  Thouch  the  Broolu  broth- 
ers received  administrative  compensa- 
tion they  sued  for  tort  damages 
against  the  United  SUtes.  Although  a 
lower  court  rejected  their  claim,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  that  decision 
and  allowed  the  tort  claim.  The  Court 
stated  that  military  personnel  were 
not  exclusively  barred  from  tort  action 
and  that  administrative  compensation 
was  not  the  only  remedy.  However, 
the  main  distribution  that  the  Court 
drew  was  that  the  Brooks  accident  was 
not  incident  to  their  service. 

Then,  in  Feres  v.  United  State*.  340 
U.S.  135  (1950).  the  Court  ruled  in  a 
landmark  case.  The  suit  had  originat- 
ed when  a  servicemember's  family 
sued  the  Government  for  damages 
that  resulted  In  his  death  from  a  bar- 
racks fire.  The  Court  ruled  that  the 
Government  was  not  liable  for  tort 
claims  under  the  Federal  Torts  Claims 
Act  "for  injuries  to  servicemen  where 
the  injuries  arise  out  of  or  are  in  the 
course  of  activity  incident  to  service." 
The  primary  Justification  for  this 
ruling  was  to  preserve  the  chain  of 
command  discipline  necessary  for  the 
military  to  effectively  function.  An- 
other Justification,  that  a  service- 
member  filing  a  tort  claim  against  the 
Government  would  not  be  covered  by 
a  uniform  standard  of  law  as  he  would 
have  to  rely  on  the  tort  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  he  was  stationed.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  deemed  that  the  soldier's 
relationship  to  the  Government  is 
strictly  Federal  and  he  is  the  benefici- 
ary of  a  compensation  system  that 
provides  remedy. 

In  United  States  v.  Brown.  348  U.S. 
110  (1954).  the  plaintiff  was  a  veteran 
who  was  originally  Injured  while  on 
active  duty.  Several  years  after  his  dis- 
charge he  used  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  and  suffered  injury 
from  medical  malpractice.  While  the 
Government  argued  that  the  case  was 
governed  by  Feres.  Brown  claimed 
that  the  compensation  system  was  not 
exclusive  and  that  the  chain  of  com- 
mand issue  did  not  apply  to  his  case. 
The  Supreme  Court  riiled  in  favor  of 
Brown. 

Since  then  the  Court  has  consistent- 
ly upheld  the  Brooks.  Feres,  and 
Brown  standard. 

Upon  further  examination,  there  are 
several  contradictory  problems  with 
the  Court's  decision  In  Brooks  and  in 
Feres.  First  both  were  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and.  therefore,  subject 
to  the  same  system  of  compensation 
benefits  for  Injuries  occurred  while  In 
the  military.  Yet  the  Court  allowed 
Brooks  tort  damages  compensation. 
Then,  in  both  cases  each  was  subject 
to  the  problem  of  varying  tort  rules  of 
the  States  where  they  were  stationed. 
Tet.  again,  the  Court  found  no  prob- 
lem with  that  in  the  Brooks  case.  Fi- 
nally, while  both  members  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  military  chain  of  com- 
mand and  discipline,  the  Court  ruled 


that  the  Brooks  case  was  not  disrup- 
tive while  the  Feres  case  would  be. 

The  effect  of  Feres  then  has  been  to 
bar  practically  all  suits  for  tort  dam- 
ages filed  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  arising  from  noncombatant  ac- 
tivities. Including  medical  malpractice. 
Over  the  past  three  decades  the  Court 
has  held  firmly  to  Feres.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Congress  has  been  absent 
from  the  scene  by  its  failure  to  act  In 
further  clarifying  the  intramllitary 
tort  issue. 

Even  with  Fferes.  the  conclusion  can 
be  drawn:  That  the  military  compensa- 
tion system  Is  not  an  exclusive  remedjr; 
that  the  problem  of  uniformity  of 
standard  tort  rules  based  on  location 
of  the  servicemember  is  not  an  impedi- 
ment to  tort  action,  and  that  it  is  not 
clear  that  servlcemembers  restriction 
on  filing  tort  claim  for  noncmnbatant 
activities  is  essential  to  the  preaervar 
tion  of  military  discipline. 

Clearly,  though,  the  Feres  doctrine 
is  an  outdated  idea  and  it  should  not 
be  continued. 

The  problems  of  the  Feres  doctrine 
and  how  it  effects  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  in  the  last 
several  years  by  constituent  com- 
plaints about  the  quality  of  health 
care  in  Department  of  Defense  mili- 
tary medical  facilities.  In  several  of 
these  cases  there  appeared  to  be  a 
probability  of  malpractice.  However, 
since  these  constituents  were  active 
duty  servlcemembers  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  suing  for  damagea.  More- 
over, several  of  these  cases  have  the 
similar  problem  of  the  inadequate 
maintenance  of  medical  records,  in- 
cluding even  the  tampering  of  these 
records.  Therefore,  it  seons  possible 
that  lack  of  adequate  record  keeping 
in  many  instances  may  stem  from  the 
current  strictures  of  the  Peres  doc- 
trine. 

But  these  concerns  about  the  quality 
of  military  medical  care  are  not  baaed 
solely  upon  complaints  brought  to  me 
by  my  ctmstltuents.  they  are  con- 
firmed by  a  series  of  internal  audits 
that  have  been  perf  onned  by  the  serv- 
ices and  the  DOD  inspector  general  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. These  servioewlde  audits  are  a 
comprehensive  attempt  by  the  services 
to  gauge  the  quality  of  care  given 
their  members  and  the  members'  fami- 
lies at  DOD  military  medical  treat- 
ment facilities.  These  audlU  have  un- 
covered a  systematic  pattern  of  lax  en- 
forcement of  estabUahed  regulations 
issued  by  the  military  pertaining  to 
medical  recordkeeping,  i^mergency 
room  care,  and  procedures,  control  of 
drug  distribution  In  hospitals,  and 
proper  credentlaUng  of  physicians  and 
health  care  providers. 

For  Instance,  a  recently  released 
audit  of  Air  Force  credentialing  proce- 
dures of  doctors  stated: 


Our  audit  dlscloaed  seiioui  defidenciea  in 
the  lyBtem  for  grmntlnc  prlvllecea  to  Air 
Force  phyaidans.  Am  a  remit,  there  wai  no 
■Muranoe  that  all  Air  Force  doctors  at  the 
hoepitata  we  visited  were  competent  to  per- 
form aU  the  services  for  which  privUeces 
had  been  granted.  We  found,  for  example, 
that  hospitals  were  not  complylns  with  Air 
Force  and  Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals  [JCAHl  credentlallns  re- 
quirements. 

Then  in  an  Army  audit  that  was  re- 
leased last  fall,  the  following  was 
found  concerning  Army  medical 
records: 

Weaknesses  in  the  maintenance  of  medi- 
cal records  Identified  durins  this  audit  were 
similar  to  defldenctes  Identified  durins  pre- 
vious Inspections  and  audits.  In  addition, 
the  Individual  patient  daU  system  was  not 
being  used  to  identify  serious  medical  record 
problems  at  medical  treatment  facilities. 
These  deficiencies  can  contribute  to  Inad- 
equate care  and  could  be  costly  If  a  medical 
malpractice  claim  Is  filed.  ' 

And  in  an  audit  of  Navy  hospitals. 
■imii^r  concliisions  were  reached  con- 
cerning the  status  of  medical  records: 

Our  review  showed  serious  deficiencies  In 
overall  Inpatient  medleal  record  malnte- 
naaoe  at  Naval  hospitals.  This  condition 
ezlsU  because  the  accountability  for  medi- 
cal record  completeness  has  not  been  estab- 
Itebed  at  aU  hospitals.  As  a  result,  medical 
records  may  not  properly  reflect  the  extent 
of  care  provided. 

These  audits  indicate  that  serious 
problems  exist  at  military  medical  fa- 
cilities that  need  to  be  corrected.  How- 
ever, what  is  disturbing  is  not  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  regulations  gov- 
erning proper  procedures,  but  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  will  to  see  that 
they  are  implemented.  Consistently, 
all  the  aforementioned  audits  report 
that  regulations  and  standards  in 
place  were  being  violated. 

The  findings  of  these  audits  as  well 
as  the  numerous  constituent  com- 
plaints about  military  medical  care 
demonstrate  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Feres 
doctrine. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
is  simple  in  purpose  and  scope.  The 
blU  respects  the  peculiar  problem  of 
mllltsjry  service  and  does  not  attempt 
to  undermine  basic  military  discipline 
necessary  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  our  national  security  forces.  In- 
stead. It  would  merely  allow  active 
duty  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
be  covered  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  for  negligence  arising  out 
of  care  at  military  medical  facilities  as 
a  result  of  noncombatant  activities.  At 
the  same  time,  this  bill  does  not  seek 
to  replace  the  current  system  of  com- 
pensation available  to  military  person- 
nel, but  simply  allows  them  the  ability 
to  receive  compensation  for  tort  dam- 
ages which  the  Court  has  allowed  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  certain  conditions. 

This  bill  would  do  the  following: 


It  would  only  apply  to  medical  mal- 
practice claims  orginating  in  peace- 
time. Peacetime  is  clearly  defined  in 
the  Constitution.  If  there  should  be  a 
declared  war.  this  legislation  would  be 
inoperable  during  that  period. 

Subsection  (a)  of  2681.  defines  the 
type  of  tort  claim  that  is  eligible  under 
the  bill.  Only  claims  arising  from  neg- 
ligence provided  by  medical  personnel 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  this  definition  of 
personnel  is  consistent  with  10  USCA 
1089.  given  to  active  duty  personnel 
during  noncombatant  activities  are 
covered. 

Subsection  (b)  of  2681.  defines  where 
the  suit  may  originate,  which  is  an  ap- 
propriate court  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  of  2681.  clearly  de- 
fines that  suits  for  negligence  may  not 
be  brought  against  the  individual  med- 
ical personnel  whose  negligence  result- 
ed in  the  suit.  This  means  that  the 
UJB.  Government  Is  the  liable  party. 

Section  2  merely  states  that  this  bill 
would  not  be  retroactive,  but  only 
cover  future  claims. 

Legislation  to  change  the  Feres  doc- 
trine is  supported  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Their  resolution  to  support  changes  in 
Feres  in  an  effort  to  bring  equity  to 
service  members  was  passed  at  the 
VFW  85th  Annual  Convention  in 
August  1984. 

In  sununary,  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant when  considering  this  legislation 
that  we  all  keep  in  mind  the  individual 
service  member  who  is  out  in  the  field, 
on  a  ship,  or  in  the  air  doing  his  duty 
as  a  patriotic  citizen.  A  constituent  of 
mine.  PO  Doyle  Stanley  of  Crossville. 
TN.  is  one  of  those  service  members. 
Many  of  you  have  read  of  his  tragic 
experience  in  the  Navy  which  was  re- 
cently reported  in  the  Washington 
Post.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  similar  cases.  But  what 
Doyle  has  asked  of  me  is  that  the  cur- 
rent restrictions  of  the  Feres  doctrine 
as  it  applies  to  medical  malpractice  be 
changed  so  that  members  of  the 
armed  services  like  him  will  be  afford- 
ed the  same  standard  of  Justice  and 
equity  that  exists  for  other  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  this  effort. 

At  this  time  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  S.  489  as  well 
as  a  VFW  resolution  supporting 
changes  in  the  Feres  doctrine  and  the 
Washington  Post  article  of  February 
11.  1985.  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  489 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  171  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


i2C8l.  Ccitata  dalM  by  ncMbcn  «r  tkc  Anaed 

Force*  at  tlw  VaUei  Stataa 

"(a)  Claims  may  be  brought  under  this 
chapter  for  damages  against  the  United 
States  for  the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  a 
member  of  the  Anned  Forces  of  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  noncombatant  ac- 
tivities of  the  Armed  Forces  irtiHe  such 
member  is  serving  on  active  duty  if  the 
claim  arises  out  of  the  negUgenoe  of  any 
physician,  dentist,  nurse,  pharmacist,  or 
paramedical  or  other  sumwrtlng  personnel 
(Including  medical  and  dental  technicians, 
nursing  assistants,  and  therapists)  of  the 
Armed  Forces  acting  within  the  scope  of 
their  office  or  employment  in  a  hospital  or 
other  medical  facility  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"(b)  Actions  brought  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  brought  In  the  appropriate 
court  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  remedy  against  the  United  States 
provided  by  this  section  shall  be  exclusive  of 
any  other  dvll  action  or  proceeding  by 
reason  of  the  same  subject  matter  against 
the  employee  or  the  estate  of  the  employee 
whose  act  or  omlSBton  gave  rise  to  the 
claim.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  diapter  171 
of  UUe  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"2681.  Certain  claims  by  memben  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

Sk:.  2.  Section  2681  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  the  first  sectloD  of 
this  Act.  sliall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
claims  arising  on  or  after  tbe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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Whereas,  no  citlsen  should  be  doiied  the 
right  of  access  to  the  court  system  baaed 
solely  on  occupation;  and 

Whereas,  the  Feres  Doctrine  stems  from  a 
Supreme  0>urt  dedston  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  liable  under  the  Federal  Tmt 
(Claims  Act  for  injuries  to  active  duty  Armed 
Forces  personnel  where  the  injuries  arise 
out  of  or  are  In  the  course  of  activity  ind- 
dent  to  aervioe;  and 

Whereas,  the  Feres  Doctrine  results  in  ar- 
bitrary, caprldous  discrimination  against 
Armed  Forces  personnel  on  active  duty;  and 

Whereas,  the  vague,  Ol-deflned  "inddent- 
to-aervioe"  standard  may  not  meet  modem 
constitutional  requirements  for  fairness  and 
unifonnlty  of  application:  and 

Whereas,  the  Feres  defense  ai«»lle>  not 
only  to  suing  the  Departmoit  of  Defense 
but  to  any  government  agency:  now.  there- 
fore 

Be  it  resolved.  By  the  88th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  support  legisla- 
tion to  alleviate  this  disparity  by  ext«idlng 
protection  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to 
active  duty  Aimed  Forces  personneL 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  11. 1985] 

S«iu>B's  ILURSS  Raises  Qxrxsnoirs 

(By  Chris  ^Mlar) 

VnonriA  Bbach.  Va.— Put  your  hand  on 

Doyle  Stanley's  head— a  stretch  of  skin  that 

slopes  awkwardly  back  from  bis  eyebrows— 

and  you  are  one  touch  from  killing  him. 

His  forehMd.  bereft  of  bone,  moves  like 
an  underlnflated  beach  ball.  Underneath 
the  skin  floaU  spinal  fluid:  beyond  that  Is 
brain.  What  was  meant  to  be  covered  with 
skull  has  been  reshaped  by  man  and  made 
vulnerable.  And  so  has  life  for  Petty  Officer 


1st  Class  Stanley,  a  12-year  Navy  man  who 
two  years  ago  underwent  surgery  in  a  Navy 
homital  for  a  benign  bone  tumor. 

Since  then,  tbe  weapons  expert  and 
formo'  Instructor,  now  29.  has  battled  a  vir- 
ulent staph  infection  and  lost  a  major  part 
of  his  skull  to  a  series  of  operations.  He  has 
sought  help  at  four  Navy  and  Army  hospi- 
tals and  appealed  to  private  doctors  who  lie 
believes  saved  him  from  Inept  care  by  the 
Navy. 

lAst  September  he  learned  that  he  was 
recommended  sgalnst  his  wishes— for  re- 
tirement with  a  50  percent  disability.  A  re- 
tirement Iiearing  is  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

Navy  doctors  will  not  comment  about 
Stanley's  case  because  It  is  under  review  by 
the  inspector  generafs  office  In  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Representatives  from  the 
inspector  general's  office  also  dedined  to 
comment  This  story  was  compiled  mainly 
from  medical  records  obtained  from  Stan- 
ley's private  doctors,  his  own  account  and 
naval  records  from  a  rongrrsslnnsl  office. 

Stanley  and  one  of  two  private  doctors 
who  would  talk  about  his  case  say  it  raises 
serious  questions  about  medical  care  In  the 
Navy— acme  of  the  same  questions  that  oon- 
tifssiiiMi  and  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorities have  raised  about  the  quality  of 
medical  care  throughout  the  armed  forces. 

Sen.  James  R.  Bsssrr  (D-Tenn.)  has  called 
for  a  spedal  iznrestigatlon  of  Stanley's  prob- 
lems and  in  a  letter  to  the  inspector  general 
described  the  reports  submitted  to  tilm  by 
tbe  Navy  as  "more  self-protective  than  a 
*y*^'t'  reprcaentatlon  of  the  events  that  oc- 
curred." 

Last  we^  Sasser  described  Stanley's  case 
as  one  that  "shows  a  pattern  of  inadequate 
record  keeping  and  ...  a  pattern  of  cover- 
up  of  evidence  of  malpractice  that  showed 
up  in  his  record."  Stanley,  whose  legal  resl- 
denoe  Is  In  Crossville.  Tenn..  was  one  of  sev- 
eral constituents  whose  questionable  medi- 
cal care  from  the  armed  forces  prompted 
fTsisrr  to  ask  six  months  ago  for  an  audit  of 
military  medical  care  by  the  General  Ae- 
oounttaig  Office. 

lliat  request  came  after  audits  of  the 
quality  of  care  in  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air 
Force  mf*<<«^»J  centers  around  tlie  world  had 
been  ordered  by  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger.  The  OAO  tias  begun  audits 
as  well,  to  look  at  how  military  hospitals 
handle    Inddents    leading    to    malpritctice 

nannrr  reodved  some  internal  audits  in 
January  from  the  Defense  Department 
tliat  taken  together,  are  critical  of  medical 
controls  in  all  branches.  The  more  wide- 
ranging  audit,  c(»iu>iled  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  will  be  reviewed  In  the  next  few 
months. 

That  r^Mrt  may  comfort  Stanley,  an 
active  serviceman  who  finds  he  has  no  legal 
recourse  for  the  care  he  reodved.  Because  of 
a  1950  Supreme  Court  ruling  known  as  the 
Feres  Doctrine,  active  service  personnd  are 
not  allowed  to  sue  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air 
Force  for  any  injuries  that  occur  during 
service.  So  Stanley,  who  says  he  wants  to 
remain  in  the  Navy,  makes  phone  calls  and 
writes  letters  In  an  effort  to  ensure  the  kind 
of  care  that  he  believes  he  needs. 

His  days  are  quiet  ones,  spent  with  his 
wife  Sandy  and  their  two  small  childrm  in  a 
ranch-style  home,  tucked  into  the  Virginia 
Beach  coimtryside  of  open  fields  and  wind- 
ing roads. 

Once  athletic  but  now  plagued  with  daily 
headaches,  Stanley  caimot  roughhouse  with 
tils  4-year-old  daughter.  Amber,  or  risk  play- 
ing ball  with  his  7-year-old  son,  Joey.  An 
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opened  cmblnet  door  could  be  deadly,  a  dark- 
ened room  !■  a  menace.  He  must  wear  an  un- 
comfortable plastic  cap,  a  contraption  akin 
to  the  inside  of  a  football  helmet,  to  shield 
his  brain  and  cover  the  deep  scar  that  cuts 
from  temple  to  temple  above  his  green  eyes. 

"At  this  point.  I  can  commit  suicide  by 
stidUng  my  finger  through  my  forehead." 
said  Stanley,  who  was  described  as  an  out- 
standing serviceman  in  the  Navy's  most 
recent  evaluation  of  him. 

Stanley's  problems  began  when  the  bone 
tumor  was  diagnosed  and  he  underwent  an 
operation  on  Jan.  36. 1983.  at  the  Naval  Re- 
gional Medical  Center  in  Jacksonville.  On 
that  day  Dr.  Ronald  L.  Rish.  head  of  the 
ear,  nose  and  throat  department  there  and 
now  head  of  the  same  department  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  Bethesda.  removed  a 
tumor  that  had  been  diagnosed  after  Stan- 
ley complained  of  headaches.  Stanley  said 
he  was  examined  by  Rish  and  other  doctors 
at  the  Jacksonville  naval  base  during  the 
next  two  months. 

Stanley  and  the  Navy  dispute  what  hap- 
pened after  the  operation. 

According  to  a  letter  sent  to  Saaser  from 
the  Navy  a  year  later,  Stanley  had  a 
"smooth  postoperative  course"  and  left  the 
hospital  within  a  week  with  "no  symptoms 
and  no  fever."  The  same  letter  states  that 
Stanley  appMired  for  appolntmoits  Feb.  1 
and  Feb.  3.  It  said  he  was  scheduled  for  an- 
other appointment  Feb.  8  but  did  not  return 
for  care  until  March  11. 

Another  report,  submitted  in  Augiist  1083 
by  Rish  aixl  another  doctor  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  In  Bethesda  and  placed  in  Stan- 
ley's medical  fUe.  stated  that  Stanley  had 
few  problems  after  the  operation  and  only 
in  March  began  experiencing  drainage  from 
his  nose.  "Shortly  thereafter,  the  patient 
was  in  transit  from  Jacksonville  to  Atlanta 
when  he  noticed  an  acute  change  in  his 
symptoms  including  increasing  headaches 
and  serious  drainage  from  the  nose  and 
sought  medical  assJitanrt  by  a  private  neu- 
rosurgeon in  Atlanta,"  the  Navy  report  said. 

Stanley's  own  account  of  the  months  after 
his  operation  Is  contained  In  his  diary  and 
in  a  folder  of  recelpU  detailing  hospital  and 
emergency  room  visits.  He  has  reports  of 
meeting  appointments  on  Feb.  8— the  day 
the  Navy  says  he  missed— and  Feb.  38.  Stan- 
ley said  he  met  other  scheduled  appoint- 
ments with  Rish  but  does  not  have  docu- 
mentation. Stanley  said  be  went  to  the 
emergency  room  as  often  as  three  times  a 
week  for  care  and  that  he  told  Rish  about 
those  visits. 

The  two  months  after  the  operation  were 
fuU  of  pain,  Stanley  said.  Headaches  ham- 
mered his  head.  A  constant  seepage  of  blood 
and  what  seemed  to  be  mucus  from  his  nose 
kept  him  nauseous.  His  heart  raced.  His 
forehead  was  puffy  and  hurt  when  touched. 

A  healthy  man  who  had  a  slim  history  of 
medical  care,  Stanley  said  he  repeatedly 
went  to  the  emergency  room— as  his  ntedlcal 
records  show— and  told  doctors  that  some- 
thing was  not  right. 

A  report  from  the  Feb.  38  visit  notes  the 
fast  heartbeat  According  to  that  report,  the 
pattern  "required  no  therapy.  Plan:  reassur- 
ance." 

"I  knew  there  was  something  bad  going 
on."  Stanley  said.  "The  Navy  Just  kept  tell- 
ing me  to  be  calm,  that  I  was  feeling  post- 
surgical anxiety.  I  kept  having  these  teiTible 
headaches  and  all  they  would  do  is  reassure 
me." 

While  visiting  his  family  In  Georgia.  Stan- 
ley again  suffered  severe  headaches  and 
went  to  the  Warner  Robblns  Air  Force  Base 


medical  clinic  Family  members  recommend- 
ed he  also  see  a  neurosurgeon  In  Atlanta. 

Dr.  H.  Dale  Richardson,  a  private  surgeon 
at  Piedmont  Hospital,  examined  Stanley  on 
March  18  and  swabbed  the  fluid  coming 
from  his  nose.  TesU  of  that  fluid  showed 
Stanley  had  a  staph  infection.  'Hm  next  day 
more  resulU  showed  the  clear  fluid  flowing 
from  Stanley's  nose  was  cerebral  brain  fluid. 

According  to  Richardson's  medical  reports 
from  an  operation  March  M.  an  abscesi  was 
found  in  Stanley's  frontal  sinus,  the  sinus 
behind  the  eyebrows.  That  pus-flllod  ab- 
scess had  caused  a  pln-slied  bole  in  Stan- 
ley's skull,  and  fluid  that  protecU  the  brain 
was  flowing  through  that  bole  Into  Stan- 
ley's nose,  according  to  the  reports. 

Richardson  closed  the  bole  and  Stanley 
was  discharged  Amll  13.  aeeording  to  medi- 
cal records.  Stanley  was  admitted  for  sur- 
gery on  April  31  afto-  Rtehardsoo  found 
that  the  infeetloa  had  recurred  and  the 
repair  was  deokyed.  records  show.  Richard- 
son consulted  with  a  second  doctor.  Or. 
John  Drummond,  an  expert  In  Infeetioiis 
diseases  who  called  the  staph  infection 
"severe." 

Richardson  last  week  described  Stanlejrs 
as  a  "comidlcated  case  that  under  the  best 
of  drcumstanoes  is  not  a  black-and-white 
situation.  "nMse  kinds  of  things  ...  can  go 
on  for  years  and  years." 

But  Drummood.  first  a  consultant  and 
later  the  physhdan  to  whom  Stanley  would 
appeal  when  he  was  "scared  of  the  care 
from  the  Navy."  said  the  Infeetlco  he  saw  In 
April  was  a  festering  one  that  should  have 
alerted  Navy  doctois  three  months  earlier. 

"The  symptoms  that  Doyle  bad  should 
have  been  a  red  flag  to  a  aopbootore  medical 
student,  let  alone  a  staff  surgeon,  that  there 
was  the  possibility  of  a  staph  Infeetlan.'' 
Drummond  said  last  week.  Dnanmond  said 
that  spinal  fluid  leaks  are  a  well-known 
complication  of  sinus  surgeir.  The  time  be- 
tween January  and  March  IMS  was  a  "criti- 
cal period  dining  which  the  poatoperathre 
sinus  Infection  developed."  he  said,  adding 
that  Navy  doctors  should  have  conducted  a 
test  on  the  fluid  or  a  bone  scan  after  the  op- 
eration. 

"Was  the  Navy  negligent?  Ball.  yea.  they 
were  In  February  1988.  There  is  no  quaatlan 
of  It."  he  continued.  "Doyle  Stanley  was  a 
good  sailor  with  limited  means  who  put  his 
trust  in  the  Navy  medleal  eonmunlty.  Not 
only  did  they  aerew  him  up.  but  they've 
tried  to  sweep  him  undar  the  caipat" 

Drummond  has  not  kept  bis  erltMan  to 
htanseU.  In  a  letter  dated  Oet  SI.  19M. 
Drummond  responded  to  a  request  from  the 
inspector  ganml  mifttm.  "In  my  opinlOD. 
his  symptoms  of  haadacha  and  nanl  dla- 
charge  were  either  Ignorad  or  at  tha  very 
least  grossly  underestlmatad  by  the  Navy 
phyaldana  during  this  period  of  time. 
Prompt  attention  to  the  poariMllty  of  a 
leakage  of  spinal  fluid,  with  bovitaUHtkm 
and  ■ggmsslTn  tntntvanouB  antlMotle  ther- 
apy, may  have  pravantad  any  further  com- 
plications." 

nwimmnrnM  «li«  h—  ■w|irsM«rl  frustration 
With  the  Navya  record  kaeptag.  Stanley, 
who  eheOad  bla  Navy  medical  file  and  no- 
ticed that  raoordi  about  the  AtlanU  oper- 
ation were  mlsilng.  notified  Drummond. 
Drummond  said  he  has  bad  to  send  at  least 
three  coplaa  of  one  report  to  the  Jackson- 
vllle  hospital  sinoe  May  198S.  Stanley  said 
he  has  replaced  the  same  records— seven 


No  one.  both  men  said,  could  explain  why 
the  reports  were  missing. 

Riah.  contacted  at  home  in  Bethesda. 
would  not  dtaeuaa  Stanley's  oaae.  "The  Navy 


Department  has  asked  me  not  to  talk  to 
you."  Rish  said.  "I  have  mixed  emotions  be- 
cause I  dont  have  anything  to  hide.  .  .  . 
But  I'm  still  in  the  Navy  and  they  told  me 
not  to  talk  to  you."  RequesU  to  speak  to 
other  naval  doctors  were  refused  by  the 
Navy  Office  of  Information. 

Stanley  continued  to  receive  care  from 
Richardson  and  Drummond  until  July  7, 
when  they  said  he  could  return  to  restricted 
duty  with  oral  antlbiotiea.  according  to 
records.  On  July  8.  Stanley  returned  to 
Jadtsonvllle.  where  doctors  refxised  to  fill 
his  prescr4>tlon  because  it  was  not  ordered 
by  a  Navy  doctor.  Stanley  said. 

Stanley  continued  having  postnasal  drip 
and  headaches.  He  received  treatment  at 
the  Jacksonville  center  but  then  was  re- 
ferred for  treatment  to  the  Bethesda  hospi- 
tal, where  Rish  had  been  transferred.  Stan- 
ley balked  at  the  assignment,  told  doctors  at 
Jacksonville  he  did  not  want  to  be  treated 
again  by  Rish  and  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sasser's  office  for  help. 

Stanley  remained  under  order  to  report  to 
Bethesda  and  arrived  there  Aug.  5. 

According  to  Stanley's  diary,  he  was  told 
that  there  was  no  room  for  him  at  the  hos- 
pital and  he  would  have  to  wait  in  the  lobby 
until  personnel  at  the  medical  center  could 
find  space  for  him.  Three  days  later,  on 
Aug.  8.  the  hoapttal  found  him  a  room. 
Stanley,  who  was  still  experiencing  severe 
headaches  during  this  time,  said  he  had  de- 
cided to  pay  for  his  own  hotel  room  rather 
than  wait,  without  a  bed.  in  the  lobby.  Sas- 
ser's office  later  Intervened  and  helped  him 
get  reimbursed  for  the  cost,  Stanley  said. 

On  Aug.  8.  Stanley  was  told  he  would  be 
examined  by  Rish.  Panicked,  he  called  Sas- 
ser's oftloe  for  help.  On  Aug.  9,  Stanley  said 
he  was  examined  by  another  phyatdan.  On 
Aug.  18.  Betheada.  doctors  preiiared  a  histo- 
ry of  the  previous  operation  In  Jadfeonville 
whldi  they  put  in  Stanley's  file  over  his  ob- 
Jecttons  and  later  sent  to  Saaser.  At  that 
time.  Stanley  also  recehred  the  go-ahead  to 
return  to  Jacksonville  to  begin  six  months 
of  limited  duty  at  Oedl  Field. 

Pirom  August  I98S  through  February  1961 
Stanley  continued  under  doctors'  care  at 
JaekaonvUle.  His  diary,  as  well  as  medical 
reporta  w?fnp'«**^  by  the  Naval  doctors, 
show  he  was  treated  for  constant  headaches 
and  bloody  drataiage. 

Demite  his  medical  problema,  Stanley 
continued  to  be  ranked  favorably  for  duty. 
An  evaluation  completed  Nov.  30. 1983.  said. 
"He  has  maintained  military  bearing  and 
ptrr?"^'  conduct  in  spite  of  adverse  experi- 
ences and  austere  hsrdshlps  upon  his 
family.  His  loyalty  and  professional  per- 
formance are  diminished  only  by  his  physi- 
cal impairmenta." 

On  Feb.  31.  1984.  doctors  at  JackscnvlUe 
toM  Stanley  his  case  was  being  tranaferred 
again.  He  had  the  choice  of  the  naval  hospi- 
tals in  Betheeda  or  Pcntsmouth,  Va.  The 
Navy  would  pay  to  move  him  and  his  f  smlly 
while  treatment  continued,  they  said.  Stan- 
ley asked  to  be  transferred  to  Portsmouth. 

Upon  arrival  in  Portsmouth,  he  was  exam- 
ined and  told  an  operation  was  needed  be- 
cause the  infection  in  the  sinus  passage  had 
iproad  On  March  10.  doctors  removed  the 
frontal  bone  of  his  skiiU. 

A  letter  to  Sasser's  office  from  the  Naval 
Medical  Command,  dated  April  30.  1984. 
states  that  Stanley  was  an  inpatient  at  the 
naval  hospital  and  receiving  antibiotics  for 
an  "unspecified  inflammation  of  the  bone." 

The  report,  which  chronicled  Stanley's 
care  since  January  1983.  does  not  mention 
the  removal  of  the  skuU  iMne  on  March  10. 


On  April  30,  Stanley  was  discharged.  He 
went  home  to  sell  his  house  in  Jacksonville 
and  buy  a  home  in  Virginia  Beach.  He  said 
he  continued  to  suffer  bloody  drainage  and 
a  disxying  heart  rate  tlirough  May.  On  June 
3,  after  collapsing  at  church,  he  was  taken 
by  ambulance  to  the  Naval  Hospital  in 
Portsmouth.  A  few  days  later  doctors  said 
they  would  have  to  operate  again. 

The  staph  infection  had  eaten  closer  to 
the  brain.  They  might  have  to  remove  more 
of  the  skull,  doctors  told  him.  He  consented, 
and  the  operation  took  place  June  13.  In 
July,  a  blood  clot  developed  above  the  right 
eye.  A  staph  infection  was  found  in  the  dot. 
and  that  too  was  removed.  In  August,  doc- 
tors determined  another  operation  was 
needed.  This  time,  half  of  his  left  sinus  was 
taken  out. 

Weeks  later,  when  the  swelling  had  disap- 
peared and  Stanley  could  open  his  eyes,  he 
touched  his  forehead.  For  the  first  time,  he 
realised  that  he  could  die. 

"They  told  me  I  might  have  to  wear  some 
kind  of  protective  covering,  (but)  I  really 
didn't  know  what  it  would  all  mean."  he 
said  recently. 

Stanley  was  sent  home  but  returned  to 
the  hospital  every  few  days,  complaining  of 
headaches  and  sleeplessness.  Upset  and 
scared.  Stanley  said,  he  told  staff  doctors  in 
late  August  that  he  wanted  to  leave  Navy 
care.  On  Aug.  39.  Stanley  and  his  wife  were 
told  In  separate  conversations  with  officers 
at  the  hospital— including  Dr.  Theodore  W. 
Fetter,  head  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat  de- 
partment—that he  should  remain  under 
Navy  care. 

Fetter,  contacted  recently  at  Portsmouth, 
described  Stanley's  case  as  "difficult  and 
very  complicated."  Fetter  said  he  would  dis- 
cuss the  case  if  the  Navy  would  give  liim 
permission.  Stanley's  "is  a  good  case,  and  he 
makes  us  look  good  at  Portsmouth."  Fetter 
said.  The  Office  of  Naval  Information  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  case  or  to  allow  Fetter 
or  other  naval  doctors  to  comment 

Stanley  said  he  agreed  to  continue  with 
the  Navy  because  the  doctors  sssured  him 
he  would  get  checkups  twice  a  week  and 
counseling  to  help  his  family  adjust  to  the 
strain  of  the  past  year.  They  also  asked  if 
he  would  submit  to  an  evaluation  by  a  staff 
psychiatrist  He  agreed. 

"The  psychiatrist  told  me  I  had  a  lot  of 
suppressed  snger."  Stanley  said,  shaking  his 
head  and  smiling  ruefully.  "I  could've  told 
them  that" 

While  recovering  at  home.  Stanley 
learned  that  the  Navy  wanted  him  to  retire 
with  a  50  percent  disability— a  level  that 
would  cut  the  $1,600  take-home  pay  Stanley 
now  receives  every  four  weeks  to  1635.  Stan- 
ley, who  does  not  want  to  leave  the  Navy, 
has  appealed  the  retirement.  He  also  ap- 
pealed the  disability  level,  which  would  give 
him  $300  less  a  month  than  f uU  disability. 

Stanley  said  the  doctors  at  Portsmouth 
never  followed  through  on  the  promises  for 
family  counseling  and  twice-weekly  appoint- 
ments. Since  then  he  has  asked  the  Navy  to 
allow  him  to  go  to  a  dvillan  doctor  or  to 
Walter  Reed  Medical  Center.  The  Navy  sent 
him  to  Walter  Reed.  He  said  he  has  been 
pleased  with  the  care  there. 

Doctors  at  Walter  Reed  who  have  seen 
Stanley  since  Isst  November  believe  that 
"his  prognosis  for  rehabilitation  and  return 
to  line  duty  status  is  not  very  good,"  accord- 
ing to  a  Jan.  3  letter  Dr.  William  Dlchtel  of 
Walter  Reed  sent  to  Portsmouth  doctors. 

In  that  letter.  Dlchtel  pointed  out  that 
Stanley  is  an  unlikely  candidate  for  a  pro- 
tective plate  on  his  skuU.  unless  he  can  be 
free  of  pain  and  infection  for  a  year. 


"This  is  a  significant  problem  which  in  its 
present  state  Is  fully  disabling  him  from  fur- 
ther employment"  the  letter  said. 

Stanley  has  been  on  active  duty  with  ccm- 
valescent  leave  since  his  last  operation.  A 
hearing  is  scheduled  Tuesday  to  discuss  his 
forced  retirement  But  in  a  confusing  turn 
of  events  two  weeks  sgo,  the  Navy  ordered 
Stanley  to  work  at  the  naval  base  in  Nor- 
folk. When  he  ssked  why  he  had  to  return 
to  work— days  before  the  Navy  was  trying  to 
force  him  to  retire— Stanley  said  he  was  told 
he  should  not  have  been  on  convalescent 
leave  that  long.  Then  last  week  Stanley  was 
told  not  to  show  up  for  work  but  simply  to 
call  in  every  morning. 

Attempts  to  discuss  the  latest  decision 
with  naval  officers  at  Norfolk  and  with 
Navy  information  personnel  were  refused. 

"I  know  I've  changed  because  of  this." 
Stanley  said  quietly.  "I  know  I  show  more 
anger  about  little  things  because  of  the 
bigger  anger  that  is  there  inside  of  me.  .  .  . 
Who  sm  I  more  angry  at— the  doctors  or  the 
Navy?  I  don't  know. 

"But  I'm  sure  I  have  enough  anger  for 
both.  One  was  the  institution  that  allowed 
the  others  to  be  the  way  they  are."* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY,  ytt.  Preddent,  I  am 
cogponsorlng  the  bill  Introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Tennesaee  to  allow 
members  of  the  active  military  serv- 
ices and  their  family  to  recover  dam- 
ages from  the  Government  for  injuries 
or  death  arising  from  medleal  mal- 
practice. 

The  increasingly  serious  problem  of 
poor  quality  military  health  care 
needs  to  be  addreaaed  in  a  comprehen- 
sive way.  The  appalling  state  of  the 
military  health  care  system  has  been 
recently  documented  in  a  series  of  in- 
ternal audits  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  well  as  other  pubUshed  re- 
ports. Compotmding  this  problem  is 
the  grevious  injustice  caused  by  the 
unnecessary  breadth  of  the  so-called 
"Feres  doctrine."  a  Judicially  created 
rule  that  prevents  military  personnel, 
unlike  all  other  dtlaens,  from  suing 
for  any  kind  of  damages  caused  by 
Government  negligence— including 
medical  malpractioe. 

Soldier  victims  of  faulty  medical 
treatment  in  the  military  are  present- 
ly  allowed  disability  compensation— or 
standard  death  beneflts  and  nothing 
more.  The  results.  incUiding  case*  I 
personally  have  encountered  in  BCaasa- 
chusetts.  are  devastating  and  unac- 
ceptable. 

The  Feres  doctrine  originated  over 
35  yean  ago  in  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion based  on  the  need  to  Insure  mili- 
tary discipline  by  prohibiting  lawsuits 
by  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  injuries  arising  from  the 
hazardous  duty  or  combat  action  that 
is  inherent  in  military  servloe.  But  this 
principle  is  expanded  too  far  when  ap- 
plied to  medical  malpractice  cases  in- 
volving physical  injuries  or  even  death 
suffered  during  peacetime  because  of 
inadequate  military  health  care.  Tra- 
ditional military  discipline  does  not 
demand  that  the  Government  be  im- 
munized against .  Uie  harmful  conse- 


quences of  the  negligence  of  its  own 
medical  staff. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  create  an 
exception  to  the  Feres  doctrine  by  ex- 
empting medical  malpractice.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  is  simple  and  ef- 
fective. Although  refinement  of  the 
bill  may  be  necessary  in  light  of  f  utiu« 
hearings.  I  endorse  its  basic  approach. 

The  bill  would  only  allow  suits  for 
medical  malpractice  in  peacetime,  for 
non-oombat-related  medical  damages, 
and  would  not  hold  military  doctors 
individually  liable:  rather  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  liable.  Besides  correct- 
ing the  injtistioe  caused  by  the  Feres 
doctrine,  this  legislation  will  enhance 
the  accountability  of  the  military 
health  care  system.  This  is  an  inuior- 
tant  step  in  the  right  direction  toward 
the  goal  of  invroving  the  quality  of 
health  care  for  this  country's  Armed 
Forces. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  military  health 
care  system  is  in  order.  Our  service- 
men and  women,  and  their  depend- 
ents, deserve  the  highest  quality  of 
care,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  schedule  m>- 
proprlate  hearings  in  the  near 
future.* 

•  Mr.  FELLb  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Jcrin  with  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  SassnJ  in  introducing 
a  489,  a  bill  which  will  allow  active 
duty  servloe  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  their  survivois  to  sue  the 
government  during  peacetime  for  inju- 
ries or  death  resulting  from  military 
ho^ltal  medical  malpractioe. 

Under  current  law  active  duty  sctv- 
ice  members  who  are  now  disabled 
UuxHigh  mflltary  medical  malinactloe 
have  no  legal  recourse.  This  is  because 
of  the  so-called  Feres  doctrine,  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  case  which  focMds 
active  service  membos  from  suing  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Court  baaed 
its  holding,  in  part,  on  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  chain  of  «nmmand  line  of  au- 
thority that  the  military  rdies  upon  in 
many  vital  ways.  While  I  respect  the 
necessity  of  this  chain  of  oommand  in 
our  armed  services.  I  do  not  bdleve 
that  allowing  lawsuits  for  damages  in 
connection  with  peacetime,  noncombat 
injuries  resulting  fmn  military  ho^l- 
tal  medical  malpractice  wm  disrupt 
the  ctuain  of  cmnmand.  I  believe  that 
the  law.  as  It  stands  currently,  has  cre- 
ated many  anomalies,  based  on  this 
discrimination,  that  have  been  visited 
upon  our  active  duty  service  members. 
In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  we 
have  had  several  cases  of  serious 
injury  resulttaig  after  treatment  in  a 
military  health  facility.  These  cases 
led  me  to  write  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  and  request  internal 
on  health  care  in  the  military.  The 
audits  that  have  been  returned  thus 
far  have  been  generally  critical  of  mili- 
tary medical  controls. 
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Rather  than  fear  the  disruption  to 
military  authority  that  the  1950  Su- 
preme Court  acluiowledged  in  an- 
nouncing the  Feres  doctrine.  I  applaud 
the  balance  that  this  bill  wUl  bring  in 
the  area  of  medical  rights  for  both 
active  and  inactive  members  of  our 
peacetime  Armed  Forces.  This  bill  will 
result  in  heightened  attention  to  the 
overall  quality  of  care  in  our  military 
hospitals.  In  this  sense,  the  bill  echoes 
the  desires  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Weinberger.  The  Secretary 
has  expressed  that  he  emphatically 
expects  the  quality  of  health  care  to 
be  of  the  highest  standards. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  Senator  Sasskr  and 
myself  in  supporting  this  measure. 
This  is  a  good  way  for  us  to  send  a 
message  to  our  military  members  that 
we  care  about  the  quality  of  the 
health  care  they  receive.* 


UM 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Orassuct.     Mr.     SuioH.     Mr. 
OoRS,  and  Mr.  Harkih): 
S.  490.  A  bill  to  limit  the  employ- 
ment by  Government  contractors  of 
certain  former  Government  personnel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 
mnoYimiT  op  cniTAiit  poum  oovBiunfXirr 

XMrLOYXU  BY  GOVDUflf ENT  CONTmACTOIIS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
represents  a  continuation  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa— Mr.  Grassley— and  myself 
to  eliminate  a  problem  with  the  Gov- 
ernment procurement  process  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Revolving 
Door."  I  am  also  pleased  to  have  Sena- 
tors SmoN,  Gore  and  Harkin  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  my  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gresswoman  Barbara  Boxer,  who 
today  will  introduce  very  similar  legis- 
lation in  that  body.  I  find  it  encourag- 
ing and  significant  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  and  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  convinced  of  the 
need  for  legislation,  and  are  in  fact, 
leading  the  way  for  reform. 

The  revolving  door  problem  mani- 
fests itself  when  Government  procure- 
ment personnel  leave  their  Jobs  and  go 
to  work  shortly  thereafter  for  the  very 
same  contractor  over  whom  they  had 
contract  authority.  The  appearances 
of  conflict  of  interest  and  favoritism 
have  been  many,  and  have  been  cited 
by  the  press,  and  by  other  Members  of 
Congress.  Our  intent  with  this  bill  is 
to  remove  the  potential  for  procure- 
ment personnel  to  show  contractors 
favor  in  order  to  secure  employment 
with  that  contractor  in  the  future. 

Our  bill  would  require  as  a  part  of 
all  Government  contracts  a  standard 
clause  which  all  contractors  must 
agree  to  when  they  do  business  with 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
This  clause  would  prohibit  a  contrac- 


tor from  hiring  a  Federal  employee  or 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
had  substantive  procurement  responsi- 
bility relative  to  that  contractor  for  a 
period  of  S  years  from  the  termination 
of  that  contract.  If  the  contract  period 
should  exceed  the  separation  date  of 
the  employee  In  question,  then  the 
prohibited  period  would  be  5  years 
from  the  date  of  that  separation. 

Each  contractor  must  report  to  the 
Government  agency  of  the  former  em- 
ployee that  that  employee  has  been 
hired  if  that  is  the  case  within  5  years. 
The  Inspector  General  of  the  agency 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  shall  have  access  to 
these  reports.  The  Director  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 

Our  intent  Is  not  to  simply  discour- 
age the  practice  of  employees  resign- 
ing to  accept  questionable  employ- 
ment. We  want  it  stopped,  as  do  tax- 
payers. This  is  why  our  bill  contains 
stiff  damages  for  violations  which 
would  be  assessed  against  the  contrac- 
tor and  determined  by  multiplying  the 
employee's  annual  salary  times  the 
number  of  days  he  or  she  worked  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  Project  on  Mili- 
tary Procurement  released  a  series  of 
documents  this  week  which  indicates 
that  certain  military  personnel  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  problems  which 
occur  when  their  coworkers  go  to  work 
for  contractors  over  whom  they  have 
previously  had  contract  authority.  I 
find  the  concerns  of  those  inside  the 
system  especially  pertinent  as  we  con- 
sider the  need  for  this  type  of  bill. 

Included  in  these  documents  was  a 
report  prepared  by  an  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  representative.  Ii4r. 
Jack  Covaleski.  relative  to  his  visit 
with  Col.  Jack  Finder,  Staff  Judge  Ad- 
vocate, at  the  Air  Force  Contract  Man- 
agement Division  [CMD].  The  CMD  is 
responsible  for  administering  over 
1100  billion  of  Air  Force  contracts. 
Most  of  this  work  is  performed  at  32 
Air  Force  plant  representative  offices 
[APPRO]  located  on  major  defense 
contractor  plants. 

The  following  excerpt  from  these 
documents  is  as  follows: 

Colonel  Finder  said  that  the  major  prob- 
lem Uaues  he  finds  are  In  the  sreaa  of  poat 
employment,  ouuide  emplojrment.  and  ac- 
ceptance of  gratuities. 

Concerning  post  employment.  Colonel 
Fisher  said  that  18  U.S.C.  207  and  our  regu- 
lations do  not  deter  the  types  of  post  em- 
ployment problems  typical  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  There  Is  a  large  turnover 
of  CMD  personnel,  especially  of  AFPRO  of- 
fices, who  leave  to  work  for  contractors.  For 
example,  the  head  of  APPRO  office  at  Nor- 
throp on  Friday  could  become  the  Northrop 
Vice  President  for  Quality  Assurance  on 
Monday  and  Immediately  APPRO  employee 
morale  Is  destroyed.  Employees  openly  dis- 
cuss what  the  former  employee  has  done 
over  the  past  few  years  for  the  contractor  In 
order  to  obtain  the  new  Job.  and  wonder 
why  they  themselves  should  be  so  ethical. 
AFPRO   employee   must   deal   with   their 


former  employee  daily  on  many  matters 
(Government  appearing  before  and  seeking 
daU  from  the  contractor)  and  feel  betrayed 
that  the  contractor  now  has  all  the  Inside 
knowledge  of  how  the  APPRO  operates. 
Colonel  Finder  said  these  types  of  caaea  are 
devasUtlng  to  the  ethics  program  because 
of  the  appearance  of  conflict  of  Interest 
alone. 

The  Project  on  Military  Procure- 
ment also  obtained  a  copy  of  a  sugges- 
tion Capt.  Jeff  Rohm  made  in  1981 
during  his  tenure  as  a  staff  Judge  ad- 
vocate for  the  AFPRO  at  Pratt  and 
Whitney.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  which  Captain  Rohm 
sent  to  his  Congressman  after  he 
made  this  suggestion  be  made  a  part 
of  the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

9030  SE  Hobs  Rhmk  Avnnn. 
ffo6e  Sound,  FL.  April  14,  IMZ. 
RepreaentaUve  L.A.  Bataus, 
The  Capitol  Building, 
Waihington,  DC. 

DBAS  CoRCRESsiiAii  Bapaus:  Recently  I 
submitted  a  suggestion  to  the  Air  Force  call- 
ing for  a  revision  to  an  Air  Force  regulation 
entitled  "Standard  of  Conduct  for  Govern- 
ment Employees."  (See  Atch  1.)  Baatcally,  I 
proposed  that  key  Air  Force  peraonnel  In 
sensitive  positions  of  cognisance  over  a  con- 
tractor should  be  prohibited  for  a  reasona- 
ble time  after  their  Government  service 
from  employment  with  that  contractor.  The 
Air  Force  regulation  and  the  \3S.  Code  are 
both  ultimately  directed  toward  the  same 
goal— preserving  the  public's  confidence  in 
the  Integrity  of  Government  employees.  As 
an  Air  Force  officer  and  attorney  anigned 
to  a  contractor's  facility.  (Pratt  &  Whitney 
Aircraft)  I  have  witneaaed  the  reactions  of 
contractor  employees  and  Government  per- 
sonnel when  key  employees  or  officers, 
often  In  senslUve.  advetsarial  poaiUons  vls-a- 
vls  contractor,  leave  the  Goverrmient  and  go 
directly  to  work  for  that  contractor.  Regard- 
less of  any  actual  impropriety,  the  percep- 
tion exists  that  perhaps  such  individual's 
past  decisions  were  Influenced  by  their  pro- 
spective employment. 

I  think  this  problem  is  common  to  all  DoD 
agencies,  and  not  just  the  Air  Force.  In  in- 
formal conversations  with  reviewers  of  my 
suggestion,  they  acknowledged  the  problem 
but  felt  an  Air  Force  regulation  could  not 
solve  it  (See  Atch  2.)  Accordingly.  I  appeal 
to  you  for  your  support  in  plugging  this  se- 
rious loophole  by  DoD  directive,  statute,  or 
perhaps  some  other  way.  The  current  law's 
gap  makes  it  worthy  of  attention. 

I  recognize,  as  noted  in  Atch  2.  we  should 
defer  to  the  "careful  judgment  of  Con- 
gress." But  I've  seen  nothing  In  the  legisla- 
tive history  to  Indicate  Congress  Intended  to 
Ignore  the  problem.  I  also  wonder  whether 
restricting  employment  of  carefully  selected 
individuals  In  key  positions  for  a  reasonable 
time  vls-a-vls  only  a  handful  of  contractors 
raises  "serious  questions  about  a  person's 
right  to  pursue  a  livelihood  and  associate 
with  others."  In  18  USC  281.  eg.,  while  there 
Is  a  question  about  the  artfulness  of  its  lan- 
guage. (See  Field  v.  Brown  28  CCP  80,871 
(D.C.  D.  CTt.  26  Nov  80)),  there  Is  no  question 
the  Government  may  (and  should)  reason- 
ably prohibit  retired  officers  from  selling  to 
their  former  services.  Regardless  of  any 
actual  wrongdoing,  the  intent  of  such  ethics 


statutes  are  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
impropriety. 

I  am  asking  for  your  consideration  of  this 
problem  not  from  my  capacity  as  an  Air 
Force  officer,  but  as  a  new  constituent  In 
your  district,  and  as  a  private  citizen  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  public's  confi- 
dence In  the  Integrity  of  its  employees. 
Please  call  me  at  (305)  840-2198  or  (305) 
546-6738  if  you  have  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Jef f ery  P.  Rohm. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
that  findings  of  the  military  procure- 
ment project  have  significant  value 
when  considered  together  with  other 
information,  particularly  press  ac- 
counts of  the  revolving  door.  I  encour- 
age all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
report  and  consider  cosponsoring  this 
bill.  The  language  we  have  put  for- 
ward is  not  etched  in  stone,  but  it  cer- 
tainly represents  a  legitimate  place  for 
this  discussion  to  begin  in  the  99th 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  take  action  to  eliminate  perceived 
and  actual  conflicts  of  interest  which 
are  currently  fracturing  the  integrity 
of  the  pnxnirement  process.  Those  of 
us  who  support  this  bill  are  eager  to 
work  to  facilitate  it  through  Congress 
and  straight  to  the  President's  desk.  It 
is  time  that  the  clouds  of  favoritism 
which  have  hovered  so  long  and  so  low 
over  Government  procurement  be 
pierced  by  the  Sun.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  slam  shut  the  revolving  door. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rbcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.490 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (aKl) 
the  head  of  an  agency  making  a  contract  for 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
United  States  shall  require  that  the  con- 
tract Include  provisions  under  which  the 
contractor  agrees  not  to  employ  during  the 
period  described  in  paragraph  (2),  certain 
individuals  who  while  serving  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  government  or' a  member 
of  the  uniformed  services  performed  a  gov- 
ernment procurement  function  with  respect 
to  a  contrut  with  that  contractor. 

(2)  The  period  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1>  is  five  yeas  from  the  termination  of  the 
contract.  If  contract  term  exceeds  the  indi- 
viduals' separation  date,  the  period  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  the  five  year 
period  beginning  at  the  date  of  the  individ- 
ual's separation  from  government  service. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  agency  may  waive  the 
application  of  any  contract  provision  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
individual  If  the  employment  of  that  indi- 
vidual by  a  contractor  is  considered  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  to  be  essential  for  na- 
tional security  purposes.  Any  such  waiver 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
or  shall  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

(c)  A  contractor  who  violates  a  contract 
provision  required  by  subsection  (a)  sball 
forfeit  to  the  United  States,  as  liquidated 
damages  under  the  contract,   an  amount 


equal  to  the  rate  of  compensation,  stated  on 
an  aimual  basis,  of  the  individual  employed 
by  the  contractor  in  violation  of  such  con- 
tract provision,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
days  the  individual  is  employed  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

(d)(1)  Each  contractor  subject  to  contract 
terms  descril^  in  subsection  (a)  shall  issue 
an  annual  report  listing  the  name  of  each 
individual  with  an  adequate  identifier  who 
is  a  former  Government  officer  or  employee 
who  was  hired  by  the  contractor  within  the 
previous  five  years.  Such  listing  shall  show 
the  agency  by  which  such  officer  or  employ- 
ee was  last  employed,  his  job  title,  and  sum- 
mary of  Job  responsibilities.  A  copy  of  each 
such  report  'shall  be  sent  to  each  agency 
named  In  the  report. 

(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  each  agency 
which  receives  a  report  under  paragraph  (I) 
shall  review  the  report  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  any  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
Indicated  In  the  report  and  to  aaaeaa  for  ac- 
curacy and  completeness.  In  the  case  of  an 
agency  that  does  not  have  an  Inspector 
General,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  the  reports. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  stuOl  have  aooeas  to  the  reports 
and  shall  conduct  an  annual  random  survey 
of  the  reports  to  check  for  violations  of  sub- 
section (a).  The  Director  sball  sutanit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  operation 
of  this  section.  Including  the  findings  of  the 
Director  under  such  reports. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  aection: 

(1)  The  term  "employ"  includes  any  pay- 
ment, reimbursement,  or  other  compensa- 
tion (whether  provided  directly  or  tDdirecUy 
or  through  a  third  party)  In  return  for  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  The  term  "certain  individual"  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  applies  wltb  respect  to  a 
contract  to  any  person  having  substantial 
responsibility  for  the  reoonunending,  ap- 
proving, or  finalizing  of  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  negotiating,  awarding,  adminis- 
teriitg,  approving  contract  chaiiges.  cost 
analysis,  quality  assurance,  operation  and 
developmental  testing  am>roval  of  paymmt, 
contractor  selection,  or  auditing  under  the 
contract. 

(3)  "Contractor"  is  any  person,  partner- 
ship, corponction.  or  agency  thereof,  other 
than  the  Federal  Government  (Including 
the  independent  agencies  of  tbe  Federal 
Government)  or  tbe  District  of  Ccriumbia. 
who  offera.  negotiates,  agrees,  or  otherwise 
contracts  to  supply  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (Including  the  independent  ago^cies  of 
the  Federal  Government)  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  goods,  services,  or  supplies, 
and  Includes  any  parent,  subsidiary,  or  affil- 
iate of  such  person,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  agency  thereof. 

(4)  The  term  "contract"  applies  to  any 
agreement  In  an  amount  greater  than 
$25,000  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
(including  the  independmt  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government)  or  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia purchases,  leases,  or  otberwiae  ac- 
quires supplies,  services,  or  other  material. 
Including  an  order  for  the  procuremrat  of 
services  or  supplies,  an  awant  a  notice  of 
award,  a  contract  of  fixed  price,  an  incentive 
contract,  and  cost  or  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contract,  a  contract  providing  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  Job  orders,  task  orders,  or  task  let- 
ters under  the  contract,  a  letter  contract,  a 
letter  purchase  order,  or  any  agreement 
that  is  supplemental  to  any  of  the  forego- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  Join  my  distinguished  colleague. 


Senator  Prtor.  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  eliminate  a  glaring  con- 
flict of  interest  in  Government  con- 
tracting—the "revolving  door." 

The  revolving  door  describes  the 
practice  of  Federal  employees  resign- 
ing from  Government  service  to  accept 
inunediate  employment  with  compa- 
nies whose  contracts  these  employees 
had  supervised  while  in  Government 
service. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  establish  a  standard 
contract  clause  prohibiting  contractors 
from  hiring  anyone  who  served  the 
Government  in  a  procurement  func- 
tion involving  that  contractor.  In  gen- 
eral, this  prohibition  would  be  for  a  5- 
year  period,  begiiming  5  years  from 
the  termination  of  the  contract,  or  if 
the  contract  exceeds  the  individual's 
separation  date,  the  5-year  period  be- 
ginning at  the  date  of  the  employee's 
separation  from  Government  service. 

Examples  of  this  apparent  conflict 
of  interest  abound  According  to  a 
1982  report  of  the  Federal  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  the  turnover  of 
Air  Force  personnel  who  go  to  work 
for  the  military  service  as  plant  repre- 
sentatives and  then  Join  companies 
whose  contracts  they  had  supervised  is 
"devastating  to  the  ethics  program  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  conflict  of  inter- 
est alone." 

As  stewards  of  the  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  dollars,  we  in  Congress  must 
step  forward,  and  put  an  end  to  prac- 
tices which  threaten  the  integrity  of 
our  Government's  procurement  and 
defense  organizations.  The  taxpayer 
does  not  have  an  opportimlty  to  see 
what  he  is  getting  for  his  tax  dollar.  It 
is  our  obligation  to  ensiu'e  that  these 
dollars  are  spent  wisely  and  carefully. 

To  make  oiu-  Government  procure- 
ment ssrstem  work  in  the  manner  it 
was  designed  to  most  efficiently,  pur- 
chasers of  goods  must  be  free  from 
any  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
procurement  process  and  the  contrac- 
tors desiring  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  legislation  is  only  a  first  step  in 
removing  conflict  of  interest  or  closing 
the  revolving  door.  Our  legislation 
does  not  attempt  to  remove  t«npta- 
tion  at  the  upper  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. However,  we  must  take  this  first 
step  toward  buying  effective  goods  at 
efficient  prices,  and  live  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility as  stewards  of  the  people 
and  watchdogs  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  our  revolv- 
ing door  legislation  will  be  an  effective 
deterent  in  eliminating  conflict  of  in- 
terest within  the  Government.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill,  and 
Imow  its  passage  will  continue  the 
trend  toward  more  responsible  pro- 
cturement  practices. 
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By  Mr.  QUATLE  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Pnx.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr. 

STAiromo): 
S.  491.  A  bill  to  improve  debt-collec- 
tion activities  and  default  recoveries, 
and  to  reduce  collection  costs  and  pro- 
gram abuse  under  student  loan  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  DeiMurt- 
ment  of  Education,  and  for  other  pur- 
jMses;  to  the  Committee  on  labor  and 
Hiuian  Resources. 

STUOBMT  UMM  OOLLICTION  mraOVDIBIlT 
AMZIfSMSim 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Pill.  Senator  Hatch. 
and  Senator  Staitord.  a  bill  designed 
to  reduce  defaults  in  the  Federal  Stu- 
dent Loan  Programs  as  well  as  to  give 
States  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion certain  authorities  necessary  to 
improve  collections  on  defaulted  stu- 
dent loans.  This  biU  is  entitled  the 
"Student  Loan  Collection  Improve- 
ment Amendments  of  1985."  The 
changes  omtalned  in  this  biU  will  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  loan  collections 
efforts  and  return  more  money  from 
defaulted  student  loans  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  ultimately  to  other  stu- 
dents. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
[OSL]  Program  and  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  [NDSL]  Program 
have  provided  billions  of  dollars  to  col- 
lege students  over  the  years.  Most  of 
the  recipients  of  these  loans  have  hon- 
ored the  terms  of  the  loan  and  have 
paid  back  in  full  or  are  in  good  repay- 
ment status  at  the  current  time. 

However,  a  number  of  students  have, 
for  various  reasons,  defaulted  on  their 
OSL's  and  NDSL's.  and  the  defaults 
represent  a  large  siun  of  money.  Cur- 
rently, the  £>epartment  of  Education 
and  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  pursuing  collection  activities  on 
nearly  $2.1  billion  of  defaulted  loans. 
This  represents  a  total  default  rate  of 
14.8  percent  in  the  NDSL  program— 
$1,044  billion— and  a  rate  of  4.8  per- 
cent in  the  OSL  program— $1.1  billion. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  significant  simi  and 
every  tool  to  recover  this  money 
should  be  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  institutions, 
and  States  Involved  in  the  loan  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  for  the  ad- 
ministration will  help  improve  collec- 
tions efforts  in  several  ways: 

First,  the  Federal  statute  of  limita- 
tions—6  years— would  be  applied  to 
OSL  and  NDSL  defaults  and  recover- 
ies of  overpas^ients  on  other  aid 
whenever  an  otherwise  prevailing 
State  statute  provides  a  shorter  time 
on  the  student's  liability. 

Second,  NSDL  defaulters  would 
become  liable  for  certain  of  the  costs 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
trying  to  collect  oa  defaulted  loans, 
subject  to  prevailing  restrictions  in  the 
Fair  Debt  Collection  Act. 


Third.  State  guarantee  agencies  in 
the  OSL  program  would  be  required  to 
report  borrower  default  status  infor- 
mation to  consumer  credit  bureaus— 
currently,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  this  authority,  but  the  State 
guarantee  agencies  now  handle  the 
bulk  of  student  loans. 

Fourth,  responsibility  for  the  collec- 
tion of  defaulted  NDSL's  would  be 
transferred  from  the  postsecondary  in- 
stitution to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  cases  of  poor  institutional  col- 
lection performance. 

Fifth,  loan  checks  would  be  made 
payable  to  both  the  borrower  and  the 
poetsecondury  Institution— except  in 
cases  of  parent  borrowers. 

Sixth,  eligibility  requirements  for 
Federal  student  aid  would  be  broad- 
ened to  provide  that  any  student  in  de- 
fault on  a  loan  or  owing  a  refund  on  a 
grant  would  not  be  eligible  for  any  fur- 
ther Federal  aid.  Current  law  applies 
this  limitation  to  students  applying 
for  aid  at  an  institution  at  which  they 
are  already  in  default  or  owe  a  refund, 
but  does  not  prevent  students  in  de- 
fault from  appl3ring  for  aid  at  other 
schools. 

These  changes  give  postsecondary 
institutions.  State  guarantee  agencies, 
and  the  Federal  Government  more  le- 
verage in  trying  to  collect  on  defaults. 
First,  the  application  of  the  Federal 
statute  of  limitations  means  students 
wiU  be  held  liable  on  defaults  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment additional  time  to  track  down 
defaulters  or  put  defaults  into  repay- 
ment. Second,  by  transferring  certain 
costs  of  coUection  to  the  NDSL  bor- 
rower, institutions  can  contract  out  to 
collections  agencies  the  work  of  col- 
lecting defaulted  loans.  Since  most 
postsecondary  institutions  do  not  have 
experience  in  coUections— as  evidenced 
by  the  higher  default  rate  in  the 
NDSL  program— they  are  frequently 
unsuccessful  in  going  after  defaulters. 
This  provision  will  allow  them  to  rely 
more  on  agencies  or  professionals  that 
have  experience  in  collections  and  can 
get  a  better  return  for  their  money. 

By  allowing  State  guarantee  agen- 
cies to  provide  credit  information  on 
defaulters  to  consiuner  credit  bu- 
reaus—subject to  the  limitations  of 
the  Fair  Credit  Standards  Act— the 
bulk  of  borrowers  under  the  OSL  pro- 
gram WiU  be  subjected  to  credit  report- 
ing standards  applicable  to  borrowers 
in  the  federally  Insured  loan  program 
(FISLl.  Since  the  FISL  program  is 
being  phased  out,  to  be  replaced  by 
the  State  loan  programs  COSL],  this 
authority  must  be  extended  to  the 
SUtes. 

Modification  of  the  procedure  for 
disbursing  loan  checks  requiring  that 
loan  checks  be  made  payable  to  the 
student  and  the  institution  as  co- 
payees  and  sent  to  the  Institution  will 
provide  a  better  assurance  that  loans 
are    used    for    educational    purposes. 


reduce  the  potential  for  aid  duplica- 
tion, and  improve  the  availability  of 
data  about  OSL  recipients.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  would  eliminate  defaults 
and  subsidisation  costs  related  to  bor- 
rowers who  fall  to  enroll  at  a  postsec- 
ondary Institution  after  receiving  the 
loan. 

A  section  by  section  explains  more 
fully  the  other  technical  changes.  The 
Department  of  Education  has  request- 
ed these  statutory  changes  to  improve 
these  collections  records  on  defaulted 
student  loans.  Enactment  of  these  pro- 
visions wiU  tighten  up  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Student  Loan  Programs 
and  reduce  the  outstanding  $3  billion 
significantly.  By  cutting  the  default 
rate  and  getting  students  to  pay  on 
their  defaulted  loans,  we  will  be  cut- 
ting Federal  expenditures  on  default 
subsidies  and  putting  the  money 
where  it  belongs— into  student  loans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  help  reduce  the  default  rates 
on  the  student  loan  programs,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
theRxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS.  as  follows: 

Studoit  Loam  Couscnoii  iMrauvsMSsr 
I  or  1086 


SBCnOR-BT-BICnOS  AMALTStS  OP  THS  BIU. 

Title  /.— TiUe  I  of  the  biU  would  amend 
part  B  Of  UUe  IV  of  the  Hii^ier  Bdueatioa 
Act  of  1965  (hereinafter  referred  to  m  "the 
Act")  reUtlns  to  the  FMersl  Inauied  Stu- 
dent Loan  (FISL)  procnm  and  the  Ouaran- 
teed  Student  Loan  (OSL)  procram.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  101(1)  would  permit  a  lender,  at 
its  option,  to  require  endorsement  for  loans 
made  under  the  Federal  Insured  Student 
Loan  procram.  Lenders  would  still  not  be 
permitted  to  require  security  for  loans.  A 
similar  amendment  In  section  304  of  this  Mil 
would  make  corresponding  chanses  to  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  procram. 
This  amendment  would  allow  lenders  to 
follow  a  normal  banfcinc  practice  which 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  defaults. 

Parasraphs  (2)  and  (3)  would  eliminate 
the  fifteen-year  "life  of  the  loan"  repay- 
ment period  for  loans  made  under  the  nSL 
program.  A  similar  amendment  would  be 
made  for  loans  under  the  OSL  procram  in 
SecUon  102(1)  of  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (4)  woidd  modify  the  proce- 
dure for  dlsbunlng  funds  under  the  FISL 
procram.  Loan  checks,  payable  to  the  stu- 
dent and  institution  as  oopajrecs,  would  be 
sent  to  the  institution  the  student  attends. 
For  students  attending  foreign  institutions 
and  parent  borrowers  under  the  Auxiliary 
(PLUS)  Loan  procram,  loan  checks  would  be 
made  payable  to  the  borrower  and  sent  to 
the  borrower.  A  notice  of  disbursement 
would  be  sent  by  the  lender  (or  the  Secre- 
tary) to  the  foreign  institution  or  the  stu- 
dent's institution  In  the  United  SUtes. 
These  amendmenU  would  significantly 
tighten  up  the  ciurent  OSL  delivery  and  in- 
formation systems.  The  new  policy  would 
provide  better  assurance  that  loans  are  used 
for  educational  purposes,  reduce  the  poten- 
tial for  aid  duplication,  and  improve  the 
availability  of  data  on  OSL  recipients.  Most 
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importantly,  it  would  eliminate  defaults  and 
subsidisation  costs  related  to  borrowers  who 
fail  to  enroll  after  reoelvinc  the  loan. 

Section  102  would  eliminate  the  fifteen- 
year  "life  of  the  loan"  repayment  period  for 
loans  made  under  the  OSL  procram  and 
would  modify  the  procedures  for  disbursinc 
OSI^  under  guarantee  agency  insuranoe  In 
the  same  manner  as  deacrilied  above  for  the 
FISL  procram.  (Similarly,  the  guarantee 
acency  could  notify  schools  In  the  cases  of 
foreign  schools  and  parent  borrowers.) 

Section  103  would  specify  that  independ- 
ent fiscal  and  compliance  audits  of  a  cuar- 
antee  agency  must  be  conducted  at  least 
once  every  two  years  and  submitted  to  the 
Secretary.  The  audita  would  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  standards  established  by 
the.  Comptroller  Oeneral.  This  subsection 
would  also  clarify  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  recover  amounts,  plus  Interest,  deter- 
mined by  an  audit  to  be  owed  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Section  104  would  provide  that  the  six- 
year  Federal  statute  of  limitations  for  filing 
suit  for  collection  of  a  loan  would  apply  to 
guarantee  agencies,  if  the  period  under 
State  law  is  less  than  six  years.  If  the  appli- 
cable State  limit  is  longer  than  six  years, 
the  State  law  would  apply.  The  six-year 
period  would  becin  to  nm  when  the  default 
claim  is  paid  by  the  guarantee  agency.  An 
additional  six-year  period  (not  limited  by 
State  law)  would  begin  upon  assignment  of 
the  defaulted  loan  by  the  guarantee  agency 
to  the  Secretary.  Since  these  loans  are  fed- 
erally reinsured  and  subsidised,  the  Federal 
statute  of  limitation  on  recovery  actions 
should  be  the  mtnimnm.  This  amendment 
would  Improve  default  recoveries  and  lower 
program  costs.  This  section  would  also  im- 
munise a  guarantee  agency  against  a  de- 
fense raised  by  any  borrower  based  on  a 
claim  of  infancy  or  based  on  the  act  or  omis- 
sion of  an  eligible  institution  or  lender,  if 
the  guarantee  agency  did  not  have  notice  of 
that  defense  when  it  relmlMirBed  the  lender 
for  its  loss.  A  similar  amendment  in  section 
107  of  this  bill  would  make  a  corresptmding 
change  to  protect  the  Federal  Ooverament 
against  these  defenses. 

Section  105  would  aUow  the  Secretary  to 
add  reasonable  collection  costs  to  the  de- 
fault owed  by  a  borrower  under  the  Federal 
Insured  Loan  Program. 

Section  106  would  expand  and  modify  the 
current  reqtilrement  for  exchanging  infor- 
mation concerning  students  who  have  de- 
faulted a  loan  with  credit  bureau  organisa- 
tions. Currently^^ie  sharing  of  information 
on  OSL  defaulters  with  consumer  credit  bu- 
reaus is  required  only  with  reject  to  loans 
under  direct  Federal  insurance— a  small 
component  of  the  program  which  is  likely  to 
be  phased  out  entirely  in  the  near  future. 
The  new  provisions  would  authorize  guaran- 
tee agencies,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  credit  bureau  or- 
ganizations to  exchange  information  on  bor- 
rowers in  default.  Disclosure  of  information 
concerning  default  would  be  required  only  if 
the  Secretary  or  the  guarantee  agency,  as 
appropriate,  determines  that  disclosure  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  FISL  and 
OSL  programs.  In  addition,  notification  of 
the  default  sUtus  of  a  student  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  sent  to  ttiat  student's  current 
or  most  recently  attended  postsecondary  in- 
stitution. As  in  the  case  of  disclosure  to 
credit  bureaus,  disclosure  to  institutions 
would  be  permitted  only  if  necessary  to  fur- 
ther the  purpose  of  the  program  and  stu- 
dents would  be  notified  of  these  procedures. 
Privacy  and  other  protections  of  borrowers 
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in  the  current  statute  would  be  retained. 
This  Section  would  also  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  seven  year  limitation  on  credit 
reports  imposed  by  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  to  credit  reports  on  defaulted  stu- 
dent loans  held  by  ED  or  a  guarantee 
agency  (if  any).  This  will  clarify  that  the  7 
year  period  begins  on  tbe  date  the  Depart- 
ment or  guarantee  agency  acquires  a  OSL 
and  will  help  in  oollecttoo  of  older  accounts. 

Section  107  would  immimi—  the  Fsderal 
Oovemment  against  a  defense  based  oo  in- 
fancy or  based  on  ttie  act  or  nmlssinn  of  an 
eligible  institution  at  lender,  if  the  Secre- 
tary did  not  have  notice  of  that  defense 
whoi  be  relmbuised  the  lender.  This  provi- 
sion is  similar  to  the  proposed  protection  for 
guarantee  agendes  under  section  104  of  this 
bia 

Section  106  would  autborise  the  imposi- 
tion of  dvil  penalties  against  lenders  and 
guarantee  agencies  similar  to  those  current- 
ly authorised  under  section  487  of  tbe  Act 
against  institutfams  which  fan  to  follow  Fed- 
eral law  or  regulations 

rule  //.— nUe  n  of  tbe  bin  would  amend 
part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Act.  relattng  to  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL)  pro- 
gram as  follows: 

Section  Ml  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  a  loan  must  be  in  default  for  two 
years  before  an  institution  may  assign  its 
rights  to  the  United  States.  This  section 
would  also  authorise  tbe  Secretary  to  re- 
quire an  institution  with  a  reoord  of  poor 
collection  po^ormanoe  to  assign  its  rights 
to  tbe  United  States.  These  amendments 
would  provide  needed  flexibility  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  these  areas. 

Section  203  would  dailfy  the  seven  year 
limitation  on  credit  reports  for  defaulted 
NDSiA  similar  to  the  diange  for  OSIa 

Section  203  would  add  a  new  item  to  the 
list  of  loan  inf  (nnation  that  an  institution 
must  provide  to  a  student  bwrower— the  po- 
tential Inclusion  of  oollectkm  costs  as  part 
of  the  borrower's  liability. 

Section  204  would  pomit  a  participating 
postsecondary  institutioa.  at  its  option,  to 
require  endtxsement  for  a  loan  made  under 
tbe  NDSL  program.  No  change  would  be 
made  to  the  rule  that  security  may  not  be 
rquired  on  a  loan.  In  addition,  this  section 
would  delete  tbe  current  limits  on  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  tbe  seluxd  in  at- 
tempts to  collect  the  loan.  Ttiese  changes 
are  needed  to  reduce  def aulU  and  to  reduce 
collection  costs,  thus  increasing  tbe  avail- 
ability of  program  funds  for  making  new 
loans. 

Section  205  would  clarify  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  att«npt  to  collect  on  an  NDSL 
default  by  any  means  authorised  by  law  for 
collecting  claims  of  the  United  States. 

Section  206  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  attempt  to  collect 
loans  assigned  or  referred  tmtil  four  yean 
after  the  date  of  default.  Tnst^^art,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  given  discretion  to  attempt  to 
collect  on  loans  until  aiq>ropriate  collection 
efforts  have  been  expended.  This  amend- 
ment would  recognize  that  on  some  ac- 
counts, (dosing  out  the  account  is  sometimes 
more  cost-effective  than  continued  collec- 
tion efforts. 

Section  307  would  add  a  new  section  to 
the  Act  governing  the  applicable  statute  of 
limitations  under  the  NDSL  program  con- 
sistent with  the  amendment  made  in  section 
104  of  this  bill  for  the  OSL  program.  This 
section  would  provide  that  the  six-year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  filing  suit  for  collec- 
tion on  a  loan  made  under  the  NDSL  pro- 
gram would  apply  to  an  institution,  if  the 


period  under  State  law  Is  leas  tban  six-years. 
If  the  State  law  provides  iat  a  statute  of 
limitations  in  excess  of  six-years,  the  State 
law  would  apply.  Tbe  six-year  period  with 
respect  to  an  institution's  ability  to  sue 
would  begin  to  run  upon  default.  An  addi- 
tional six-year  period  would  begin  upcm  ss- 
signment  or  reforal  of  a  loan  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary. 

TtUe  m.—TiUt  vn  of  the  biU  would 
amend  part  F  of  UUe  IV  of  the  Act,  relating 
to  general  provislans  for  student  asslstsnre 
programs,  as  follows: 

Section  301  would  broaden  a  student  eligi- 
bility requirement  to  provide  that  a  student 
may  not  owe  a  refimd  on  grsntsor  bein  de- 
fault on  any  loan  made  under  this  title  at 
any  InsUtutlon.  Currently,  the  law  provides 
only  that  a  student  in  default  or  owing  a 
refund  may  not  receive  further  Utle  rv  fi- 
nancial aid  for  attendance  at  the  same 
sdiooL  Tbe  defaulter  may  simply  clumce 
schools,  receive  further  loans  and  default 
again.  lUs  amendment  would  reduce  pro- 
gram abuse,  defaults,  and  collectfam  costs. 
In  addition,  students  would  be  required  to 
provide  their  social  security  numbers  as  part 
of  tbeir  statement  of  educatknal  purpose. 

Section  302  would  impose  tbe  Federal  six- 
year  statute  of  limitations  on  refunds  on 
UUe  IV  grants  or  work  assistanre  where  the 
applicable  State  limit  would  be  shorter. 
This  section  would  be  sborter.  Tbis  section 
would  also  provide  that  a  borrower  who  has 
defaulted  <m  a  loan  made  under  title  IV 
would  be  liable  for  reasonsWe  costs,  regard- 
less of  contrary  State  law. 

Section  303  would  clarify  that  tat  ND6U 
any  interest  earned  on  program  funds  be 
used  solely  for  student  assistanee.  lUs  aeo- 
tion  would  also  provide  greater  spedfldty 
regarding  audit  requirements  for  postsec- 
ondary insUtutlons  and  reeoupement  of 
funds  with  interest  found  to  be  owing  due  to 
audit  determinaUona. 

TUU  /F.-Section  401  of  the  Mil  would  set 
the  effective  dates  for  amendments  made  by 
this  MU  as  follows: 

(a)  The  amendments  relating  to:  (1)  the 
authority  permitting  endixaement  of  loans 
made  under  the  FISL  and  NDSL  procrama; 
(2)  tbe  revised  iHticedures  for  dlabarsing 
fimds  under  the  FISL  and  tbe  OSL  pro- 
gram; and  (3)  collection  costs  requirements 
under  the  NDSL  program  would  apply  to 
loans  made  for  periods  of  enrollment  begin- 
ning cm  or  after  July  1, 1985. 

(b)  The  remaining  smendments  to  the 
OSL  snd  NDSL  programs,  including  loans 
made  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
would  take  effect  90  days  after  enactment 

(c)  The  amendments  to  the  general  stu- 
dent eligibility  requirements  would  lie  appli- 
cable to  grants,  loans,  or  work  assistanff  for 
any  period  of  enrollment  beginning  <m  or 
after  July  1.1985. 

(d)  Tbe  new  six-year  statute  of  limitations 
on  refunds  due  aa  grants  made  va&et  UUe 
IV  would  be  applicable  to  aU  grants,  includ- 
ing grants  awarded  before  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  would  become  effective  90  days 
after  enactment. 

(e)  The  (darifying  amendment  concerning 
the  Secretary's  recoupment  authority  would 
apply  to  all  grants,  loans,  or  work  assist- 
ance, whenever  made,  and  would  become  ef- 
fective 90  days  after  enactment.* 

•  Mr.  PE3jL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  QuATLE)  in  introducing  the 
Student  Loan  CoUection  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1985. 
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Aa  my  colleagues  In  this  body  are 
aware.  I  am  a  staunch  advocate  and 
defender  of  our  Federal  student  aid 
programs.  They  have  opened  the  doors 
of  opportunity  to  literally  millions  of 
young  men  and  women  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  able  to  afford  a 
college  education. 

I  am  an  equally  staunch  advocate 
and  defender  of  measures  to  crack 
down  on  those  who  would  misuse  Fed- 
eral student  aid  funds.  The  deadbeat 
who  does  not  repay  a  student  loan 
should  be  dealt  with  sternly.  We  must 
make  sure  that  one  who  cheats  the 
Federal  Government  suffers  the  con- 
sequences, and  most  certainly  does  not 
enjoy  access  to  other  Federal  student 
aid  funds. 

I  am  proud  of  the  provisions  in  cur- 
rent Federal  law  that  I  sponsored  in 
1980  to  require  that  information  on 
student  defaulters  be  given  to  credit 
bureau  organizations.  I  believed  then 
and  I  believe  Just  as  strongly  today 
that  students  who  do  not  repay  their 
guaranteed  student  loans  should  be 
exposed.  If  that  resulta  in  their  inabU- 
ity  to  obtain  a  credit  card  or  receive  an 
automobile  loan,  so  be  it. 

While  the  Department  of  Education 
has  substantially  increased  its  collec- 
tion efforts  over  the  past  two  years, 
the  sad  truth  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  currently  owed  more  than 
$2  billion  in  defaulted  loans.  It  is  en- 
couraging that  the  default  rate  in  the 
G8L  Program  has  declined  to  4.8  per- 
cent Yet.  accordingly  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  that  Is  still  about 
double  the  default  rate  on  small  pri- 
vate loans.  In  the  NDSL  Program, 
however,  the  default  rate  continues  at 
an  alarming  rate  of  14.8  percent 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  give 
stronger  teeth  to  the  collection  tools 
available  to  the  States  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  would  do  Just 
that  Oiu-  bill,  for  instance,  would: 

Require  that  GSL  loan  checks  be 
made  pajrable  to  both  the  student  and 
the  institution,  a  practice  that  would 
help  keep  track  of  students  who  take 
out  loans  but  never  attend  the  institu- 
tion. 

Expand  the  requirement  for  provid- 
ing information  on  student  defaulters 
to  credit  organizations  to  include  State 
guarantee  agencies,  which  now  guar- 
antee the  large  majority  of  student 
loans  being  made. 

Eliminate  the  requirement  in  Feder- 
al law  that  a  national  direct  student 
loan  be  in  default  2  years  before  being 
anigned  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  collection. 

Require  students  to  provide  their 
Social  Security  number  when  applying 
for  and  receiving  a  guranteed  loan. 

Broaden  student  eligibility  require- 
ments to  stipulate  that  a  student  must 
not  owe  a  refund  on  grants  or  be  in  de- 
fault at  any  institution.  Current  law 
provides  only  that  a  student  In  default 


or  owing  a  refund  may  not  receive  fiu-- 
ther  Federal  aid  for  attendance  at 
that  same  schooL 

Allow  an  institution  to  add  collection 
costs  to  a  borrower's  liability,  which 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Debt 
Collections  Act  could  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  default. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  work  to  make  sure  that  our  Federal 
student  aid  programs  are  not  crippled 
by  severe  funding  cutbacks,  we  must 
also  work  to  ensure  that  they  are  not 
crippled  by  abuse.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  vital  if  we  are  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  our  student  loan  pro- 
grams, and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
support  this  Important  measure.* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  491,  the  Student  Loan 
Collection  Improvement  Amendments 
of  1985,  which  I  am  pleased  to  coKoaa- 
sor  with  its  principal  author.  Senator 
Dam  Quatls.  Moreover,  Mr.  Preatdent 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  and  perhaps  empha- 
size again  some  of  the  important  rea- 
sons for  this  legislation  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Quatu. 

During  the  confirmation  hearing  for 
Secretary  of  Education.  William  Ben- 
nett. Dr.  Bennett  was  asked  to  look 
into  this  problem  of  loan  default  and 
suggest  means  for  safeguarding  the 
public  It  was  pointed  out  that  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  over  $40  billion 
in  outstanding  loan  principal  cm  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  [GSU  and 
the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
[NDSL]  Programs.  While  this  is 
money  loaned  by  lending  insUtutlmis. 
the  Federal  Oovemmoit  Is  paying  the 
interest  on  the  loan  while  the  student 
is  in  school,  as  well  as  during  the  pay- 
back period.  Because  the  FedeiM  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  paymmt  an  the 
loan  principal,  if  the  borrower  defaults 
the  Government  must  pay  the  balanre 
on  the  loan. 

Since  about  11  percent  of  the  loans 
are  defaulted,  it  ii  reasonatde  to 
assume  that  the  Government  will  pay 
out  about  $4.6  billion  on  the  current 
outstanding  loan  principal,  and  then 
attempt  to  collect  the  money,  plus  in- 
terest, from  the  borrower  who  default- 
ed. 

The  bill  being  introduced  la  designed 
to  reduce  that  def aiilt  rate  up  front, 
by  insiuing  that  the  recipient  of  a 
loan  actually  matriculates.  The  easiest 
way  to  do  that  ii  to  make  the  loan 
payable  to  both  the  borrower  and  the 
enrolling  institution.  Unfortunately, 
students  are  presently  able  to  get  a 
loan  without  being  required  to  enrolL 

Also,  at  the  preaent  time  a  student 
can  default  on  a  loan  made  to  attend  a 
given  institution,  but  obtain  another 
loan  to  attend  either  the  same,  or 
some  other  institution.  One  of  the 
carefully  crafted  provtsions  of  this  bill 
is  a  provision  which  broadens  existing 
law  to  provide  that  any  student  in  de- 


fault on  a  loan  or  owing  a  refund  on  a 
grant  would  not  be  eligible  for  any  fur- 
ther Federal  aid. 

Mr.  President  this  bill  has  been  de- 
veloped in  close  cooperation  with  the 
administration.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
type  of  harmony  we  all  like  to  see 
exist  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government  It 
does  not  call  for  an  approriation,  but 
simply  gives  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion the  tools  the  Secretary  needs  to 
make  loan  programs  more  cost  effec- 
tive. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, as  well  as  his  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  staff,  and  par- 
ticularly Betsy  Brand,  for  taking  the 
lead  on  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  expeditious 
consideration. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
a  492.  A  biU  enUUed  the  "Law  En- 
forcement  and   Intelligence   Officers 
Tort  Liability  Protection  Act":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Bir.  President  today  I 
am  again  introducing  legislation  which 
wUl  provide  greater  protection  from 
dvU  liability  for  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment and  investigative  officers  as  they 
do  their  Jobs.  This  bill  will  also  expand 
the  responsibility  and  liability  of  the 
Government  to  the  victims  of  wrong- 
ful conduct  My  bill  has  the  support  of 
the  society  of  former  special  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Inc.  and  I  look  forward  to  it  receiving 
careful  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Ever  since  1971  when  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  the 
case  of  Bivens  versus  Six  Unknown 
Named  Narcotics  Agents,  the  Depart- 
moit  of  Justice  and  several  of  us  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  have  been 
grai^Ung  with  the  difficult  question 
of  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's liability  for  the  acts  of  its  law 
enforcement  officials.  In  that  case  the 
Court  decided  that  Congress  never  cre- 
ated a  specific  remedy  in  statute  that 
the  victim  of  an  unconstitutional 
action  by  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficial has  a  cause  of  action  against  the 
official  or  agent  in  their  personal  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  does 
not  affect  the  liability  of  the  Govern- 
ment per  se  which  is  immune  from 
suit  through  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
immunity.  Of  course  Congress  can 
waive  the  doctrine  as  it  has  for  certain 
torts— for  example,  a  postman  nmning 
into  a  pedestrian— in  the  Federal  Torts 
Claims  Act  Congress  has  never 
amended  the  act  to  cover  all  the  so- 
called  constitutional  torts  covered  by 
the  Bivens  case. 

So  the  present  state  of  the  law  cre- 
ates the  following  rather  anomalous 


situation.  The  victim  of  an  illegal  or 
unconstitutional  search  can  sue  the 
agent  for  a  violation  of  his  fourth- 
amendment  rights  but  cannot  sue  the 
Government  itself  pursuant  to  whose 
authority  the  search  was  conducted. 
The  victim  usually  does  not  want  to 
sue  the  agent  because  first  the  agent 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  pay  the 
damages  and  furthermore  there  is  a 
certain  injustice  in  suing  the  agent 
who  was  probably  acting  pursuant  to 
orders  from  a  higher  authority  in  the 
Government 

The  solution  satisfies  no  one.  The 
victims  do  not  have  a  defendant  with 
resources  to  sue.  The  agents  and  their 
families  are  traumatized  by  the  pros- 
pect of  civil  liability  for  any  action 
they  take  and  since  the  Government 
wlU  not  take  responsibility  for  the 
agents,  the  agents  have  to  carry  huge 
liability  instirance  policies  even  after 
they  leave  Government  service.  The 
Government,  in  particular  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  face  severe  morale 
problems  among  their  employees  so 
they  have  difficulty  performing  their 
functions. 

A  number  of  us  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  worked  last 
Congress  to  develop  a  scheme  which 
would  more  equitably  share  the 
burden  for  this  problem  among  the  af- 
fected parties.  One  thing  everybody 
working  on  this  problem  seemed  to 
agree  on  was  that  it  is  unfair,  eqiecial- 
ly  in  the  law  enforcement  situation, 
for  the  agents  themselves  to  have  any 
liability,  except  perhi^w  in  the  most 
extreme  situation.  Therefore,  all  of 
the  major  proposals  would  create  im- 
munity for  the  agents  themselves 
from  any  liability,  except  in  the  most 
extreme  situation  and  shifted  all  the 
liability  onto  the  Federal  Government 
through  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Torts  Claims  Act.  The  disagreement 
occurred  over  the  question  of  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  Government's  li- 
ability for  the  acts  of  its  agents  when 
they  violate  the  Constitution.  I  pro- 
posed a  scheme  for  such  liability  for 
law  enforcement  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee endorsed  in  the  98th  Congress. 

In  essence  my  proposal  totally  im- 
munized Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials from  suit.  But  it  also  provides 
that  the  Government  is  liable  for  the 
costs  of  bodily  injury  and  property 
damages,  or  liquidated  damages  of  $1 
to  $2,000  whichever  Is  greater  uleas 
the  employee  was  not  acting  in  good 
faith  and  the  tort  is  a  continuing  tort 
such  as  wiretapping.  Then  the  dam- 
ages could  be  as  much  as  $200  per  day 
up  to  $75,000. 

The  Chief  Justice  In  his  concurring 
opinion  in  the  Bivens  case  points  out 
the  necessary  relationship  between 
the  torts  claim  problem  and  constitu- 
tional torts  and  the  exclusionary  rule. 
The  purpose  of  the  exclusionary  rule 


is  to  provide  some  remedy  by  the  citi- 
zen against  the  Government  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution  by  excluding 
illegally  seized  evidence.  Of  course  the 
problem  is  that  the  exclusionary  rule 
satisfies  no  one  but  the  criminal  and 
doesn't  help  the  innocent  victims  of  a 
law  enforcement  abuse.  As  the  Chief 
Justice  points  out,  if  Congress  would 
create  a  tort  claims  scheme  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  then 
it  might  be  possible  to  modify  the  rule 
itself. 

Therefore,  once  again,  we  seem  to  be 
at  an  impasse  on  an  issue  of  tremm- 
dous  importance  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  investigative  and  dvll  liber- 
ties community.  The  tragedy  is  there 
really  is  no  need  for  the  continued  in- 
transigence of  both  sides.  Indeed  if  the 
law  enforcement  and  investigative  offi- 
cers and  their  families  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  victims  of  govemmoit 
abuses  on  the  other  were  to  fashion  a 
remedy.  I  firmly  believe  they  would 
agree  on  something  like  my  bilL 

Mr.  Presldait  we  cannot  delay  any 
further  the  passage  of  legi^ation 
needed  to  provide  greater  protection 
from  civil  liability  for  DEA,  FBI  and 
investigative  officers  and  victims  of 
law  enforcement  mistakes,  eqieclally 
after  we  In  the  Judldary  Committee 
agree  on  this  aqiect  of  the  problem. 
The  fact  that  the  Justice  Department 
last  year  dragged  their  feet  and  said 
they  could  only  support  leglslatlcm 
that  went  acroas-the-board  and  includ- 
ed all  Government  agencies  in  addi- 
tion to  law  enforoonent  and  investiga- 
tive agencies,  should  not  be  reascm  for 
us  again  to  delay  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. As  we  learned  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress when  we  pasMd  the  most  enccnn- 
passing  crime  reform  legislation  in  30 
years,  we  should  agree  on  what  we 
agree  to  now,  and  save  the  areas  of  dis- 
agreement for  later  negotiations. 

To  be  speeiflc,  I  want  to  take  care  of 
DEA,  FBI  and  investigative  officers 
and  victims  of  law  enforcement  and  in- 
vestigative t»i««»*ir*«  and  frtvilous  law 
suits  now  since  we've  worked  out  a 
schone  for  resolving  those  problems. 
Quite  frankly.  I  don't  understand  why 
this  administration  would  want  to 
place  greater  limitations  upon  the 
ability  of  a  small  businessman  to  re- 
cover fnnn  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  actions  of  an  abusive  08HA  or 
EECO  inspector.  I  propose  that  we 
take  care  of  the  FBI.  DEA,  and  CIA 
problems  today  and  leave  the  OSHA 
and  EEiOC-type  problems  for  later. 
That's  exactly  what  my  bill  would  do. 

I  might  add  in  conclusion  that  this 
bill  Is  not  perfect  even  on  the  law  en- 
forcement issue.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  more  equitable  arrangement  for 
damages  and  attorney's  fees  estab- 
lished. But  I  intend  to  continue  to 
pursue  this  issue  as  we  consider  the 
bill.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  Senator 
Ghasslkt  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  this  draft  would  be  a  good 


place  to  begin  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  this  long  overdue  reform. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 

S.  493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response. 
Compmsation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  EInviron- 
ment  and  Public  WoiIes. 
sufuf  (nn>  AJLiuuioii  An  nauamuMi  act 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Superfund 
Extension  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1985.  The  bill  reccmunends  that  the 
Superfund  Program  be  funded  at  $10 
bllliOD  over  the  next  5  years.  It  makes 
important  additions  to  the  current 
program— additions  that  will  make  the 
program  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  citizens. 

Tomorrow  the  administration  will 
unveD  its  proposal  for  Superfund  reau- 
thorization. The  President's  budget 
reconmiended  a  funding  level  of  $900 
million  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  esti- 
mated that  the  program's  needs  would 
be  approximately  $1.1  billl<m  per  year 
In  the  following  5  years.  His  recom- 
mendation for  funding  Superfund  is 
therefore  $5.5  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  a  sum  sorely  inadequate  to  fund 
the  current  program,  and  certainly  not 
adequate  to  fund  the  expended  pro- 
gram supported  by  the  Environment 
and  Public  Worics  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  cleanup  of  aban- 
doned toxic  waste  sites  is  a  tcqi  priority 
for  New  Jersey.  In  no  other  State  is 
the  Superfund  Program  more  impor- 
tant Fully  95  of  the  786  sites  on  the 
Natkmal  Priority  List  for  cleanup  are 
in  New  Jersey.  The  most  dangerous 
site  in  the  coimtry.  the  Liparl  landfill, 
is  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Camden. 
There  is  not  one  county  in  New  Jersey 
free  of  sites  which  threaten  human 
health  and  the  surrounding  envlrai- 
ment. 

Not  one  site  in  New  Jersey  has  been 
cleaned  up.  Cleanup  work  has  begun 
on  only  11  of  the  95  sites  in  New 
Jersey.  Thirty  of  the  87  sites  have  not 
even  had  feasibOity  studies  conducted 
on  them.  New  Jersey  needs  a  bigger, 
faster  paced  Superfund  Program. 

In  my  State,  and  around  the  Nation, 
the  Government  is  losing  its  credibil- 
ity and  the  public  is  understandably 
frustrated  and  angry.  There  is  Just  not 
enough  money  in  the  Superfund  to 
make  a  dent  in  the  problem. 

At  one  site  in  my  State,  Bridgeport 
OU  and  Rental  Services,  which  is 
number  35  on  the  cleanup  list,  EPA  re- 
cently approved  a  cleanup  with  great 
fanfare.  The  amount  approved  for 
cleanup— $57  million— is  the  largest 
amoimt  ever  approved  for  a  Superfund 
project  It  was  heralded  by  the  EPA  as 
a  landmaiii  accomplishment. 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
thing  the  people  in  Gloucester  County 
and  New  Jersey  will  learn,  is  that  the 
$57  million  is  Just  not  there.  The 
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ataney  hai  only  been  able  to  obligate 
$5  mmian  to  that  cleanup.  There  Is  a 
(Uacrepaney  between  OluaUm  and  reali- 
ty of  over  $80  million.  So.  although 
KPA  haa  Invertlgatad  the  alte.  idanned 
remedial  action,  aptmyred  thoae  plans, 
and  given  the  go-ahead  for  a  $57  mil- 
lion cleanup  there,  the  money  Is  not 
available  to  carry  it  out. 

It  Is  time  to  move  faster,  to  rid  our 
environment  of  the  toxtcs  that  are  poi- 
soning our  land  and  water,  and  threat- 
ening our  dtiaens.  That  is  why  I  Intro- 
duced this  bOl  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  core  of  this  bill  is 
the  legislation  that  was  overwhelming- 
ly approved  by  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  last  falL  It 
differs  from  that  pnq»osal  by  provid- 
ing for  a  higher  level  of  funding,  man- 
datory schedules  for  listing  and  clean- 
up of  sites  on  the  NaUooal  Priority 
List,  and  a  transportation  Incident 
computer  response  system.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  Includes  a  Victims  Com- 
pensation Pilot  Program,  which  was 
sponsored  In  committee  by  Senator 
MrrcHSLL  last  year.  Senator  Mrchsll 
Intends  to  offer  a  similar  proposal 
next  week  when  the  committee  takes 
up  its  consideration  of  Superfund,  and 
It  Is  likely  that  the  shape  of  the  vic- 
tim's ocHnpensation  provision  wiU 
change  as  a  result  of  committee  delib- 
erations. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

A  requirement  that  EPA  provide 
household,  not  simply  drinking  water, 
when  contaminated  water  supplies  are 
replaced  by  the  Agency. 

A  cost  credit  provision  that  would 
allow  a  State  to  spend  Its  own  money 
to  conduct  early  cleanup  at  Superfund 
sites  with  the  aaurance  that  it  wlU  be 
reimbuised  by  the  fund  later  for  au- 
thorlaed  expenditures. 

An  extension  of  the  statute  of  llmi- 
tatiims  for  the  Natural  Resources 
Damage  Claims  provision  of  the  bill, 
which  expired  in  December. 

A  requlranent  that  the  Agency  con- 
sider long-term  costs,  often  associated 
with  operation  and  maintenance  of 
sites.  In  selecting  cleanup  remedies. 
KPA  is  Instructed  to  completely 
remove  waste,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, and.  In  all  cases,  to  achieve  a 
degree  of  cleanup  that  Is  protective  of 
public  health  and  the  environment. 
Treatment  Is  to  be  preferred  over  dis- 
posal of  wastes  that  are  removed  from 
the  Superfund  sites  or  during  emer- 
gency removals.  In  additica.  It  re- 
quires the  Agency  to  dean  up  oon- 
tamhiated  groundwater  and  surface 
water  as  part  of  remedial  action. 

Provisions  to  strengthen  the  health 
providcms  of  the  current  program  that 
require  that  health  assessments  be 
done  at  every  National  Priority  List 
site.  Two  hundred  toxic  substances  are 
to  be  listed  for  review,  and  more  toxi- 
cologlcal  profiles  are  to  be  conducted. 


An  Increase  In  the  role  of  the  public 
by  Involving  dtlMns  in  the  deanup 
pl^THitnj  process  and  giving  them  the 
right  to  sue  when  there  is  Imminent 
and  substantial  endangeiment  of 
publie  health.  In  addition,  dtiaens  can 
sue  to  force  the  KPA  to  carry  out  non- 
dlscretlonary  duties. 

A  victim's  compensation  proposal 
that  would  authorise  $30  million  per 
year  for  pilot  mograms  In  five  States 
to  be  sdected  by  the  Administrator. 
This  Is  a  start  at  addressing  the  seri- 
ous problems  faced  by  victims  of  expo- 
sure to  toxic  substanoea. 

btabUshment  of  a  schedule  for  KPA 
for  lisUng  sites  on  the  National  Priori- 
ty List,  Initiating  studies.  Initiating 
site  deanup,  and,  if  cleanup  is  not 
completed  In  8  years,  requiring  an  ex- 
planation In  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  President,  the  long-awaited  stud- 
ies mandated  by  Superfund  were 
issued  In  December.  They  confirm 
that  we  cannot  affwd  to  delay  the  ex- 
pansion and  acceleration  of  the  Super- 
fund  program.  No  longer  can  anyone 
dlqmte  that  the  time  for  study  has 
ended.  The  major  findings  of  the  stud- 
ies are  persuasive.  KPA  expects  that 
over  2,000  sites  will  be  listed  on  the 
National  Priority  List  Another  32.000 
sites  are  candidates  for  the  NPL.  If 
these  sites  are  added  at  the  current 
ratio  of  one  to  every  six.  the  list  may 
grow  to  3,700  to  4.200  sites.  These  fig- 
ures could  be  substantially  increased 
as  more  active  haaardous  waste  facili- 
ties, municipal  and  Industrial  landfills, 
mixing  waste  sites,  leaking  under- 
ground storages  tanks  and  sites  ooo- 
tamlnated  by  radioactive  wastes  and 
pestlddes  become  eligible  for  Super- 
fund  action.  More  than  half  of  the  28 
most  wnmitumiy  f ouud  substanosa  at 
Superfund  sites  are  known  or  suspect- 
ed carcinogens,  and  substances  from 
over  78  percent  of  these  sites  have  In- 
filtrated Into  ground  water  sources. 

It  Is  our  regwnslhnity  to  give  KPA 
the  direction  and  resources  to  effec- 
tively mitigate  the  dangers  these 
toxics  present  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Job  Is  a  very  large  one.  and 
that  significant  resources  will  be 
needed  to  make  the  Superfund  an  ef- 
fective program.  KPA  estimates  that 
the  average  cost  of  cleaning  up  an 
abandoned  waste  site  is  over  $8  mil- 
lion. This  figure  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count Inflation,  deteriorating  condi- 
tions at  many  abandoned  waste  sites, 
compensation  tvt  damages  to  natural 
resources,  and.  of  erltleal  importance 
to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  long- 
term  costs  of  maintaining  deaned  up 
sites.  The  choice  made  between  com- 
pletely rfoMttwj  up  sites,  or  simply 
wnwtmitihif  wastss.  Will  also  Inflinmce 
deanup  costs. 

Given  these  sssumptlons,  KPA  esti- 
mates that  the  deanup  of  the  first 
1.800  Superfund  sites  will  cost  between 
$11.7  bOliOD  and  $82.7  bOlkm.  This 
range  reflects  the  assumption  that  re- 


qwnsible  parties  will  oontrlbute  80 
percent  of  the  deanup  costs  in  calcu- 
lating the  $11.7  billion  figure  and  40 
percent  calculating  the  $22.7  bOUon 
figure.  Recovery  from  remonslble  par- 
ties has  been  about  28  percent  a  much 
lower  figure. 

Clearly,  the  program  wlU  have  to  be 
funded  at  a  level  far  hlglier  than  the 
original  $1.8  bfllion.  Last  year,  the 
Senate  Knvlronment  and  Public  Works 
Ccnmilttee  recommended  a  funding 
levd  of  $7JI  billion  over  the  next  8 
years.  The  House  of  Representatives 
approved  a  funding  levd  of  $10.2  bil- 
lion. To  adequately  fund  this  vital 
public  health  program,  the  Congress 
win  have  to  Increase  Superfund  re- 
sources significantly. 

Mr.  President  this  UU  does  not  con- 
tain a  title  specifying  how  the  neces- 
sary revenues  wlU  be  raised.  But  it 
does  ixwide  for  a  funding  levd  of  $10 
bUlloa.  This  Is  based  aa  the  need  for 
timctly  and  effective  response  to  the 
sites  CO  the  national  list  and  for  emer- 
gency removals.  It  does  not  make  a 
mmmmfndatl^rn  for  how  the  funds 
should  be  raised.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
taxing  base  needs  to  be  broadened  to 
Indude  new  sources  of  revenue.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  on  methods  for 
funding  this  critical  program. 

Mr.  President  it  is  my  hope  that  Su- 
perfund reauthoriaation  will  be  put  on 
the  top  of  our  agenda  In  the  Congress. 
The  September  explratlOD  date  Is  ap- 
proadiing  all  too  rapidly.  The  people 
of  this  country  deserve  our  expedi- 
tious action  on  this  program  that 
touches  the  lives— the  health  and 
safety— of  mnHnTui  of  Americans.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himsdf.  Mr. 
Kbrirdt.  Mr.  Dodo.  Mr.  Ksar. 
and  Mr.  Pau.): 
S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate National  Science  Wedc  to  the 
Committee  <»  the  Judidary. 

■ATIOIML  SCIBMS  W^ 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  our 
wwld  is  In  an  age  of  ever^xpanding 
technology.  It  Is  an  age  In  which  it  is 
Inereadngly  Important  for  all  of  us  to 
UDSinss  the  knowledge  and  skills  urtiich 
give  us  access  and  control  over  these 
remarkable  advancea.  We  must  com- 
prehend the  technology  that  has  so 
dramatically  changed  our  lives.  We 
must  capture  its  potential  for  the 
future. 

I.  along  with  my  ranking  colleague. 
Senator  Kamrnwut,  am  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  grand  national  moject  to 
celebrate  America's  past  scientific  and 
tfift^ntrai  achievements  as  well  as  to 
Ini^ire  greyer  awareness  of  the  need 
to  Increase  our  own  understanding,  es- 
pecially that  of  our  youth.  The  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Cmgreas  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Kducation  for 
Boonomic  Security  Act  of  1964  denum- 


strates  our  continiiing  concern  that 
our  young  people  be  able  to  grasp 
basic  scientific  and  mathematical  con- 
cepts as  well  as  language,  spelling,  and 
history. 

Our  youth  will  become  the  teachers, 
astronauts,  computer  sdentists,  and 
biologists  of  the  future.  When  we  in 
the  Senate  have  retired  to  our  favorite 
fishing  holes,  our  children  and  grand- 
children will  be  developing  medicines, 
manufacturing  techniques,  and  new 
products  of  which  we  have  never 
dreamed— clearly  proving  that  science 
is.  as  Vannevar  Bush  termed  it.  "the 
endless  frontier." 

Our  American  business  sector  recog- 
nizes this  also.  Four  corporations  have 
Joined  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  the  sponsorship  of  National 
Sdence  Week  and  its  activities: 
DuPont,  IBM,  Eastman-Kodak,  and 
General  Electric.  These  businesses, 
along  with  many  of  our  Nation's  most 
prestigious  sdentlfic  associations  will 
be  Joining  with  schools  and  communi- 
ties all  over  America  to  develop  special 
programs,  exhibits,  and  other  observ- 
ances during  National  Science  Week. 
While  there  may  not  be  a  coast-to- 
coast  torch  relay  to  light  the  Olympic 
flame,  the  light  of  knowledge  enthusi- 
astically passing  among  individuals 
and  to  new  generations  can  be  Just  as 
exdting.  The  euphoria  will  be  long- 
lasting. 

I  Invite  all  Senators  to  Join  Senator 
KcmnDT  and  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  being  sponsored  by 
Representatives  Dow  Fuqoa  and 
Mahoal  Lujah  in  the  House,  and  as 
partidpants  in  this  national  salute  to 
sdence.* 

By  BCr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hxniz.  Mr.  C^Hiuts.  Mr.  Doimf- 
ici,  Mr.  Prtor,  BCr.  Abdhor, 
Mr.  Braolxt,  Mr.  Stums,  Bfr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Hoixnios, 
Mr.  HxLKS,  Mr.  SABBAiras,  Mr. 
McClobc  tix.  BOBBT.  Mr. 
LuGAB,  Mr.  MonnBAH,  Mr. 
LoRO,  Mr.  STKinns,  and  Bfr. 

LAUTKRBXaG): 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  12,  1986, 
through  May  18,  1985,  as  "Senior 
Center  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SKHIOK  CDimt 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  today,  along  with  19 
cosponsors,  a  Senate  Joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  May  12 
through  May  18,  1985,  as  "Senior 
Center  Week." 

In  1943,  the  first  senior  center 
opened  in  New  York  City  as  a  place 
where  older  persons  could  meet  and 
associate  on  a  neighborly  basis.  Since 
that  time,  the  senior  center  movement 
has  evolved  and  spread  so  that  there 
are  now  more  than  8,000  centers  locat- 
ed in  communities  across  the  entire 
Nation.  The  senior  center  of  1988  cer- 


tainly differs  from  the  original 
Hodson  Community  Center  in  New 
York,  but  the  development  of  a  sense 
of  community  among  older  persons  is 
still  a  vital  part  of  the  senior  center 
concept. 

A  senior  center  is  defined  as  a  place 
where  older  Americans  can  come  to- 
gether for  services  and  activities  which 
enhance  their  dignity,  support  thelr 
Independence.  and  encourage  their  In- 
volvement In  the  community.  In  more 
vivid  terms,  a  senior  center  Is  a  place 
to  socialize,  to  paint  or  create,  to  moni- 
tor health,  to  have  a  good  meal,  to  dis- 
c\is8  good  books,  to  hear  good  music, 
and  to  learn  about  volunteer  and  em- 
ployment opportunities.  In  addition,  a 
center  serves  as  a  resource  for  infor- 
mation on  aging,  for  training  profes- 
sional and  lay  leadership  and  for  de- 
veloping new  approaches  to  aging  pro- 
grams. 

Funds  for  senior  centers  come  from 
a  variety  of  sources— memberstiips, 
private  contributions,  and  a  variety  of 
public  sources  at  the  dty,  county. 
State,  and  Federal  levels.  Civic  and  po- 
litical leaders  sunxnt  senior  centers 
because  they  dearly  exhibit  the  com- 
munity's Interest  in  improving  the 
lives  of  its  older  dtiaens.  Federal 
funds,  through  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  support  senior  centers  in  variety 
of  important  ways. 

The  national  theme  of  Senior 
Center  Week  this  year  Is  "Senior  Cen- 
ters Are  Wellness  Centers."  and  com- 
munities across  the  country  wHI  cele- 
brate the  significant  role  of  centers  In 
prmnotlng  the  physical  and  emotional 
well-being  of  older  persons.  By  Immov- 
ing  nutrition,  monitoiing  physical 
health  needs,  and  encouraging  a  sense 
of  self-worth,  senior  centers  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  of  older  persons.  In 
many  instancea,  services  and  activities 
at  senior  centers  reduce  the  need  to 
place  the  more  fraO  older  persons  in 
Institutions. 

I  am  honored  to  sponsor  this  joint 
resolution  to  recogniae  the  important 
place  that  senior  centers  have  in  a 
community,  and  I  commend  the  dedi- 
cated staff  and  volunteers  for  thdr 
day-UMlay  efforts  to  promote  the 
health  and  vitality  of  Older  Americans. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
Joint  resolution  for  "Senior  Center 
Week."9 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President  I  un 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Georgia.  Senator  Nmm  in  cosponsor- 
ing  a  Senate  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  12  to  be  "Senior 
Center  ^y^^if  '* 

Mr.  President  traditionally.  May  of 
each  year  is  designated  as  Older  Amer- 
icans Month.  It  Is  a  month  set  aside  to 
acknowledge  and  honor  older  persons 
for  their  valuable  contributions  to  our 
Nation.  Older  Americans  Month  is 
celebrated  across  the  country  by 
senior  dtlzen  organizations,  local  gov- 
ernments,    and     other     community 


groups.  Senior  Center  Week  will  illus- 
trate that  communities  and  older  dti- 
zens  are  increasingly  accepting  senior 
centers  as  the  primary  soxirce  in  the 
community  for  meeting  the  social  as 
well  as  the  service  needs  of  the  older 
person. 

Today,  local  communities  support 
over  8.000  centers  operating  across  our 
Nation.  Senior  center  programs  serve 
over  5  million  older  persons  and  rahge 
from  small  programs  In  church  halls 
to  extensive  multipurpose  centers  of- 
fering services  from  nutrition  and 
counseling  to  information  on  employ- 
ment and  community  service  opportu- 
nities for  older  persons.  Whatever 
their  size  or  scope,  all  senior  centers 
have  one  thing  In  common— their  pro- 
grams provide  services  and  activities 
which  enhance  and.  In  many  cases. 
extend  the  quality  of  life  of  older  per- 


Congress  recognized  the  value  of 
senior  centers  when  it  established  a 
separate  program  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  develop  multipur- 
pose senior  centers  as  a  place  where 
oldn  perams  could  receive  a  variety  of 
services,  such  as  health  and  legal  serv- 
ices, under  one  roof.  This  program 
continues  today  under  the  auq>ices  of 
title  m-B  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  wlU  work  to 
ensure  that  senior  centers  remain  a 
hii^ily  visible  part  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Older 
American's  Month  is  "Senior  Onters 
Are  Wdlness  Centets."  Senior  Center 
Week  wfll  provide  an  opportunity  to 
caU  attention  to  the  creative  ways  in 
whidi  centers  across  the  country  are 
reqwnding  to  the  needs  of  older  po*- 
scms  who  are  more  frail  and  more  de- 
pendent than  their  ablebodied  coun- 
teiparts.  The  work  senior  centos  do 
complements,  in  a  very  real  sense,  our 
efforts  to  promote  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutionalization for  older  pawms. 
These  centers  supply  the  health  pro- 
motion and  preventicm  services  a^ich 
are  so  critical  to  those  oldo'  persons 
who  need  only  a  small  amount  of  help 
in  order  to  remain  active  and  Inde- 
pendent Mr.  Preddmt  I  am  proud  to 
qionsor  this  Joint  resolutl<ni  on  senior 
centers  to  promote  the  recogniti<m 
they  so  richly  deserve.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hklms,  the 
nymfj  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  HbcbtI  was  added  as  a  coqwnsor 
of  S.  46.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  protect  the  lives  of 
imbom  hiunan  beings. 

S.4* 

At  the  request  of  Bflr.  McClurk.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.   ZoBnrsKTl,   the   Senator   from 
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Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pkoxmim].  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
RuDMAN],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bvaoicx].  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Oarh].  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hnjcs],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  DmtmanoBi].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borcm],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastsh ], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
iiti.  OoLDWATBt],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Aitdhcws] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  49.  a 
bill  to  protect  firearm  owners'  consti- 
tutional rights,  civil  liberties,  and 
rights  to  privacy. 

s.  •• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BlRZKmAUM].  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbamis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Damtorth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  68,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
for  the  production  of  lethal  binary 
chemical  weapons;  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  achieving  an 
International  agreement  to  ban  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons:  and  to  express  the  further 
sense  of  the  Congress  encouraging  the 
improvement  of  defenses  against  the 
effects  of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
on  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

8.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmoitd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Aitdrkws]  was  added  as  a 
coeponsor  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44.  tlUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  regulate  the  manuf  actiuv  and 
importation  of  armor-piercing  bullets. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkhtsch.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Oramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  198.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  LI 
Cunxin. 

s.  ao3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiifSKTl  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  STAfroRu]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  203.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  one-time  amnesty  from  criminal 
and  civil  tax  penalties  and  SO  percent 
of  the  Interest  p>enalty  owed  for  cer- 
tain taxpayers  who  pay  previous  un- 
derpayments of  Federal  tax  during  the 
amnesty  period,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  by 
50  percent  all  criminal  and  civil  tax 
penalties,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  GoRTOif],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  MonnHAif] 


were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  233.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  coins 
in  commemoration  of  the  centennial 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

%.  IS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Triblx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  234.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  make  the  trade  laws 
more  equitable  and  to  expand  trade, 
a.  t«o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hum.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  WncxsR],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrrt].  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dooo]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
260.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
substantiation  requirements  of  section 
274(d)  of  such  Code  may  be  met.  in 
the  case  of  passenger  automobiles  and 
other  tranomrtatlon  property.  If  the 
taxpayer  provides  substantial  evidence 
other  than  contemporaneous  records. 
a  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  BmoAMAii],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmoiis]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  WsiCKKR]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  8.  281.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  a 
section  dealing  with  public  safety  vehi- 
cles. 

t.  St* 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Chilb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
299,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  release  of 
Interstate  construction  and  interstate 
substitution  funds. 

s.  a«i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ora8«lst,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoRBT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  341,  a  bUl  to  amend  section 
562(aK4XP)  of  Utie  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

•.  SM 

At  the  request  of  Sir.  Abdhor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durbubrrobr]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  366,  a  bill  to  authorise 
the  UA  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
construct  various  projects  for  improve- 
ments to  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  STT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiCoirciNX. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Motnihaii],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lcvnr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  377.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  General  Accounting 
Office  investigation  and  report  on  con- 
ditions of  displaced  Salvadorans.  to 
provide  certain  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  review  of  the  report,  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  stay  of  de- 


tention and  deportation  of  certain  Sal- 
vadorans, and  for  other  purposes. 

>.  SM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BuMPns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Misstssippl 
[Mr.  Sninns]  was  added  as  a  coqwn- 
sor  of  8.  382,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  relating  to  the  standard  of 
eligibility  for  water  and  waste  facility 
grants. 

a4ia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OoLOWATnt, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bmtms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
qjonsor  of  8.  412.  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antltnist 
laws. 

B.  4 IB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wcickrr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch},  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranstoh],  the  Senator  from 
Mwyland  [Mr.  Sarsairs],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  lUx. 
KiRRT]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
415.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  to  authorise  the 
award  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to 
certain  prevailing  parties,  and  to  clari- 
fy the  effect  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  on  rights,  proce- 
dures, and  remedies  imder  other  laws 
reliving  to  the  prohibition  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

B.  4SS 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Kastbh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CoRRif].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  DahtorthI.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durbmbsrobr]. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SncoH],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johhstoh]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  423,  a  bill  to  make  avaU- 
able  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985.  to  meet  famine  relief  require- 
ments of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

B.  4S4 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Amsrrws]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  434.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  Robert  A. 
Taft  Institute  Assistance  Act. 

a  440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tribls.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DcMTOir]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  440.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  create  an  of- 
fense for  the  use  for  fraudulent  or 
other  iUegal  purposes  of  any  computer 
owned  or  operated  by  certain  financial 
institutions  and  entitles  affecting 
interstate  commerce. 


B.  4SS 

At  the  request  of  VLr.  Braolkt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbavcs].  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MATSimAOA]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  8.  452.  a  bill  to  enact 
the  Olfted  and  Talented  ChUdren's 
Education  Act. 

B.  4ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iMOUTs].  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Oramm].  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DoMxinci],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranstoh] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  467.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  prisoner  of  war  medals  in  ap- 
propriate cases. 

SKMATX  JOUn  RBBOLUnOll  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prissler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Oorr],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hrpun],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinskt]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16.  a  Joint  resolution  ex- 
prendng  support  for  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration. 

BuiATS  jonrr  ribolutiom  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolkt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tioulslana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [lb.  Hol- 
lings],  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  [Mr.  Bvroick],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinskt],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borbn], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  24.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1985  as  "National  Make-A-Wish 
Month." 

ssnATx  Jonrr  ksbolutioh  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattinglt, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Dominici] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  33.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  May  12.  1985,  to  June  16. 
1985.  as  "Family  Reunion  Month." 
bkhats  joint  ■bsolutioii  sb 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HnNZ,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hdtjn],  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  [Mr.  Andrkws],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senator  from  BlassachusetU  [Mr. 
Kerrt].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Mbizbnbaum].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Oorb].  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warnir],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Bdr.  Stmms].  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Bfr.  Braolkt],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pill]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  38,  a  Joint  res- 
olution authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of 


liCarch  10  through  BCarch  16.  1985,  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

SKNATS  lOtMtt  KtMOUmon  4B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautcnbbrg].  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kbrrt].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslst].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorbI. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
nxLo],  the  Senator  frmn  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  [Mr.  Buroick] 
were  added  as  ooqxHisors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  48.  a  Joint  resolutlm 
to  designate  the  year  of  1986  as  the 
"Year  of  the  Teacher." 

BKHATI  JOINT  KBOLnTION  Bl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Haiiu>- 
shire  [Mr.  Humthrbt]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

51.  a  Joint  resolution  to  deaignate  the 
week  beginning  November  24.  1985,  as 
"National  Adoption  We^." 

SSNAn  JOINT  IBBOLUnON  BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothiham.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  tnm  North 
DakoU  [Mr.  Ahdrbws]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolutlcm 

52.  a  Joint  resolution  to  dwilgnate  the 
month  of  April  1985  as  "National 
School  Ubrary  Month." 

BIRATB  OONCinUUNT  RSSOUTnON  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hbinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautbibkrg].  the  SenatM'  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Krrrt],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warhb] 
were  added  as  coqwnsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9.  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Medicare  be  commend- 
ed on  its  20th  anniversary  for  the  pro- 
gram's success  in  protecting  older 
Americans  against  the  hi^  coat  of 
healthcare. 

SBIATI  ooircmuzNT  IXaOLimON  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  fttun  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuATLi],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Ckaib],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  SxBmns], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Lautbnbkro]  were  added  as  ooqMnsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Josef  Men- 
gele  should  be  brought  to  Justice. 

BSNATE  OOHCORBZNT  IBSOLUTION  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MwrfTHn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BaucosI.  and  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Soiate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  17.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution relating  to  discount  interest 
rates  for  distressed  agrieultiural  lend- 
ers. 

BBNATB  USOLUnOB  St 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btro.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 


Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  29.  a  resoluti«Hi  to 
improve  Senate  procedures. 

BBNATB  UBOLUnON  BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolet.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MotnihanI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  DakoU  [Mr.  Burdick]. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUTB],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanis].  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borbn]  were  added  as 
oospmsors  of  Senate  Resolution  62.  a 
resolution  to  oppose  cuts  in  education 
programs. 

asNATB  usoLimoa  bb 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Iaaht].  and  the  Senator  fran 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinskt]  were  added 
as  amMmsorB  of  Senate  Resolution  65. 
a  resoluticm  onnmendlng  the  Soil  Con- 
servaUim  Service. 

BBUTS  KBOLonair  •« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohbn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  [Mr.  ABmoR}.  the  Senator 
from  Aladca  [Mr.  Stbvkhs],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Orasslbt],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
BXSC»o],  the  Senator  from  ^Hrginia 
[Mr.  WarnbO.  the  Senator  fran  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato].  and  the  Soiator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoutb]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  66. 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  with  reject  to  certain 
matters  involving  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  73-ORIOI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing orlgtoal  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Craunittee  an  the 
Budget: 

S.RB.7S 

Jtatcrfeed.  That  punuant  to  aecUon  40X0 
of  the  CongreaBlaaal  Budset  Act  of  1974. 
the  proviBtona  of  aectioo  403(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  cooslderatkm 
of  S.  457,  a  bill  to  authoriae  apmoprtatkwa 
to  proviile  aaalBtanoe  for  famloe  rdlef.  reha- 
MUtstton,  recovery  and  refugee  aaristanrr  in 
Africa.  Sudi  watver  is  neoeaaaiy  to  allow  the 
authorisation  of  an  appropriation  of 
$175,000,000  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  In 
Africa  suff ering  from  food  supply  problems 
due  to  drousAit  and  other  calamlUeB. 

OompUance  with  section  40a(a)  of  the 
riiinrrilnnsl  Budget  Act  of  1074  was  not 
poasible  by  the  May  IS.  1064.  dewDine  be- 
cause the  extent  of  the  food  supply  emer- 
gency was  not  Imown  at  that  time. 

The  effect  of  not  considerinc  this  authori- 
ntlon  would  be  to  deny  life  sustaining  and 
llfeBSvlng  suivUea  to  large  numbers  of 
starving  Africans. 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


OOMMRRS  OH  TMX  BUSaKT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1986  budget  submis- 
sion on  Friday,  February  22,  1985,  at 
11  a.m.,  in  room  608  of  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Witnesses  wUl 
be  Robert  D.  Klli>atrick.  Business 
Roundtable:  Roger  Molander,  presi- 
dent, Roosevelt  Center  Donald  C. 
Flatten,  CED:  Gov.  Richard  A.  Snell- 
ing.  Proposition  One. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  Turko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  324-0536. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  wlU  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  on  Friday. 
February  22.  1985,  at  2  p.m..  In  room 
608  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng.  Witnesses  will  be  Dr.  John 
Albertlne,  American  Business  Confer- 
ence: John  Sloan,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business:  Mr.  Van 
Smith:  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 


COmmTB  OK  UlAU.  BUBimu 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Bfr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
heutag  scheduled  for  February  25. 
1985.  at  9:30  a.m.  on  S.  408,  a  bill  to 
authorize  funding  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1988.  has  been  post- 
poned untU  further  notice. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Family  Farm,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
February  27,  1985.  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
428A  Senate  RusseU  Office  BuUdlng. 
on  farm  credit  problems  and  their 
Impact  on  agricultural  banks  and  agri- 
businesses. Senator  Prcsslbi  will 
chair  the  hearing.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Mike  Haynes  of 
the  committee  staff  at  224-8487. 

Bir.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  a  field  hear- 
ing on  March  4,  1985.  on  the  impact  of 
tax  reform  and  simplification  propos- 
als. The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  am. 
in  the  Ceremonial  Courtroom,  room 
2525  of  the  Dlrksen  Federal  Building. 
Chicago,  IL.  Senator  Dixon  will  chair 
the  hearing.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Stewart  Hudson  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-0840. 


Senate  on  Thursday,  February  21.  at 
11  ajn..  in  executive  session  with  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Defense. 
Michael  Heseltlne,  to  discuss  security 
issues.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

■uaoomarni  on  unmnoATioin 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  seMlon 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  February 
21.  1985,  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  child  pronography. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COIOf  ITTEE  ON  ARMXD  SKRVICIS 

Bfr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 


I  OKI 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subctmi- 
mlttee  on  Preparedness,  of  the  Cmn- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  ■esrton  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  February  21. 
1985.  at  2  pjn..  to  receive  testimony  <m 
Department  of  Defense:  readiness,  op- 
erations, and  maintenance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

lix.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Defense  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servioes.  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  February  21, 
1985.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  seMi<Hi  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  21,  in 
closed  session,  to  receive  testimony  re- 
garding the  fiscal  year  1986  Intelli- 
gence budget.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

OOI 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  February  21,  at  10  ajn.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  Re- 
authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ooiatiTni  OK  pomoK  kblatioks 

tSx.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  21,  at 
10  ajn..  to  hold  a  business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  today  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  by  participating  In  the 
Congressional  Call  to  Cmiselence.  The 
Call  to  Oonsdenoe.  in  conjunction 
with  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  seeks  to  draw  attention  to  the 
problems  of  Soviet  Jews  and  others  ex- 
periencing oppression  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  February  3,  1985,  a  French 
Jewish  philosopher  and  a  French  Jour- 
nalist were  placed  under  house  arrest 
by  Soviet  authorities  In  Kiev.  The  two 
were  held  in  their  hotel  for  several 
days  pending  an  investigation  regard- 
ing alleged  subversive  activities. 

Charges  against  them  included 
meeting  with  a  Jewish  refusenlk  and 
providing  him  with  written  materials. 
While  being  detained  the  two  were 
threatened  with  the  possibility  of  3- 
year  prison  sentences  or  immediate  ex- 
pulsion. 

This  is  but  one  recent  example  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  attitude  toward  and 
willingness  to  abide  by  such  agree- 
ments as  the  International  Declara- 
tion of  Human  RlgAits  and  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act.  The  Soviet  Union  signed 
each  of  these  agreements.  They 
agreed  to  uphold  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  them.  And  yet  this  is  how  they 
remond. 

In  the  end  of  course,  and  deq>lte  this 
harsh  treatment,  these  two  French 
citizens  shall  be  allowed  to  leave.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  for  Soviet  Jews— 
for  whom  the  freedom  to  leave  never 
comes  and  the  harsh  treatment  never 
ends. 

Jewish  emigration— protected  by 
both  the  International  Declaration 
and  the  Helsinki  accords— amoimted 
to  fewer  than  1,000  individuals  last 
year.  This  represents  a  truly  dramatic 
decline  in  Jewish  emigration- from 
51.320  In  1979  to  Just  896  in  1984.  And 
it  means  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vir- 
tually closed  its  borders  where  Soviet 
Jewish  citizens  are  concerned. 

The  refusal  to  allow  its  people  to 
leave  their  country  is  a  characteristic 
the  Soviet  state  shares  with  the  Czar- 
ist  regime  It  overthrew.  Russians  have 
never  enjoyed  freedom  of  movement. 
But  under  the  Soviets,  what  had  been 
a  very  porous  border  has  become  virtu- 
ally airtight. 

Restriction  of  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment has  become  a  major  element  of 
Soviet  rule.  The  liberty  to  travel 
abroad  is  held  out  to  Soviet  citizens  as 
a  reward  for  good  behavior.  And  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  those  who 
seek  to  leave  of  their  own  free  will 
serve  to  underline  that  all  citizens' 
rights  are  enjoyed  only  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  Soviet  state. 


Application  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  entails  immediate  loss  of  work, 
rtlsmlwssl  from  professional  organiza- 
tions, revocation  of  academic  degrees, 
police  surveillance,  arbitrary  search  of 
homes,  revocation  of  residence,  and 
the  threat  of  physical  assault  by  goon 
squads  sanctioned  by  the  official 
police  apparatus. 

Despite  all  this,  there  are  still  tens 
of  thousands  who  apply  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Officially  sanctioned  antisemltism  is 
another  feature  of  Czarist  Russia 
which  remains  alive  in  the  U.SJB  Jl. 

Jews  are  the  only  Soviet  citizens  iden- 
tified by  religion-ethnic  background  in 
their  compulsory  internal  passports. 
Articles  in  official  newspm>ers  identify 
wrongdoers  by  Jewish  surnames. 
Teachers  of  Hebrew  are  harassed. 
Jewish  cultural  seminars  are  broken 
up.  The  number  of  Jewish  students  in 
postseoondary  educational  institutions 
has  fallen  precipitously  in  the  last 
decade.  And  as  the  February  3  inci- 
dent demonstrates.  Jewish  visitors  or 
contacts  with  Jewish  citizens  by  for- 
eigners are  harassed. 

For  long-time  "refusenlks."  who 
have  been  denied  permission  to  leave 
since  the  mld-1970's.  and  have  endured 
such  hardships  for  years,  the  current 
drytog  up  of  emigration  permits  is  a 
particularly  cruel  blow. 

And  there  Is  the  distinct  danger  that 
it  may  aJso  presage  an  effort  to  elimi- 
nate all  dissent. 

During  the  1970'8  political  and  intel- 
lectual dissent  was  effectively  sup- 
pressed. The  exile  of  Alezandr  Sol- 
zhenltsyn  and  the  Jailing  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Watch  group  sccomplished  that. 
Today,  the  only  substantial  remnant 
of  dissent  is  represented  by  Soviet 
Jews  seeking  the  right  to  emigrate. 
And  because  Jewish  emigrants  consti- 
tute the  largest  remaining  discrete 
group  of  dissidents,  repression  falls 
most  heavily  on  them. 

The  inability  to  emigrate  and  subjec- 
tion to  officially  sanctioned  antiseml- 
tism make  life  for  Soviet  Jews  oppres- 
sive and  bleak.  Basic  notions  of  human 
rights  that  we  take  for  granted  in  the 
United  States  are  simply  absent  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  view  of  human  rights  di- 
verges from  ours.  It  is  clear,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Soviets  regard  Jewish 
emigrants  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  rela- 
tions with  the  United  SUtes,  a  repug- 
nant use  of  human  lives  and  human 
fears.  But  if,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  Soviet  view,  we  can  shorten  the 
ordeal  of  any  human  being,  we  should 
do  so. 

In  the  long  term,  the  Soviet  Union 
must  come  to  recognize  that  our  con- 
cern about  human  rights  springs,  not 
from  an  anti-Soviet  political  animus, 
but  form  the  same  foundations  that 
underlie  all  our  political  and  cultural 
traditions. 


For  that  reason  It  is  Imperative  for 
idl  people.  Jewish  and  gentile  alike,  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
"plight  of  Soviet  Jewry"  and  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  threat  to  all  human 
rights.* 


GOVERNMENT  PRODUCTIVITY 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  fall  Lew  Lehr.  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  3M 
Corp..  addressed  NASA's  symposium 
on  productivity  and  quality.  An  out- 
line of  his  address  was  recently  pub- 
lished In  the  January  edition  of  Gov- 
ernment Executive  magazine. 

Lew  took  that  opportunity  to  discuss 
his  management  philosophy  at  3M 
which  through  the  years  has  made  his 
company  such  fertUe  ground  for  prod- 
uct innovation.  He  advised  managers 
not  to  stifle  innovation  but  to  reward 
those  with  ideas  that  work  but  not 
punish  those  whose  ideas  f  alL  By  pro- 
viding employees  room  to  think,  solve 
problems,  and  prodtioe,  you  will  soon 
see  the  sparks  fly. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Govern- 
ment Executive  article  be  printed  in 
the  Rcooao.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  read  Lew 
Lehr's  advice. 

The  article  follows 
STKAnaiBS  ros  iKPaovmo  Oriatioks:  Tbs 
Vbw  Fkom  3M- 

aoMX  PBAcncAL  snra  to  nraras  pctuc 

SBCTOK  niKOVATIOK 

During  the  queation-and-snswer  searicm 
followtns  his  speech  to  NASA's  Sympostum 
on  ProducUvlty  sod  Quality  late  last  Sep- 
tember. 3M  Clwlrmsn  and  Chief  Bueutlve 
Officer  Lew  Lehr  made  aevenl  key  addttion- 
al  points.  Among  them: 

Asked  how  be  oould  be  sure  innovation 
would  be  a  routine  practice  in  the  products 
3M  makes  and  markets,  he  said.  "Svery 
(3M)  Division  knows  our  fundamental  rule 
is  2S%  of  each  Division's  salea  in  a  given 
year  must  come  from  products  introduced 
within  the  last  five  yean." 

Asked  how  he  overoomes  the  "usual"  reac- 
tion of  "middle  management  to  aquel^  and 
resist  innoratori,"  to  defend  "the  old  ways 
and  middle  management's  turfdom."  he  ac- 
knowledged that's  a  major  potential  obatsp 
de  to  revltallstns  an  organlsatian. 

"How  do  I  overcame  itf  One  way  is  for  top 
management  to  have  an  open-door  polley," 
make  sure  all  the  organisation's  emidoyees 
know  the  "front  offtoe"  wOl  welcome  vlslU 
and  new  Ideas  from  anybody  on  the  payrOIL 
Another  tool,  which  be  also  covered  In  his 
speech  (see  below),  is  to  have  a  dual-ladder 
career  development  program.  Le.,  the  stand- 
ard career  path  for  those  who  want  to  gain 
a  managemmt  role  in  the  onmpany  and  a 
parallel  one,  up  through  at  least  the  super- 
visory level,  where  "Innovators  move  up 
with  equal  'peiks'  to  the  managers  but  with- 
out the  management  responsibility." 

Lehr  also  potated  out  that,  proud  as  he  is 
of  his  OTgaiGaatlon's  Innovative  talents.  SM 
still  baa  a  way  to  go  to  get  all  members  of 
the  corporate  culture  involved.  Said  he,  "In 
a  survey  we  did  recently  in  SM.  we  learned 
that  half  our  people  think  'Innovation'  Is  to 
be  done  only  by  the  terbnlcal  people." 

During  his  more  formal  speech,  the  600- 
perwm  audience  of  sailor  company  and  Fed- 


eral executive*  reacted  strongest  (cheers 
and  prolonced  applause)  when  he  asked, 
"What  would  happen  If  the  people  reqM»si- 
ble  for  drafttng  regulations  in  an  Agency 
bad  to  spend  one  day  a  month,  out  in  the 
field,  helping  people  flu  out  the  forms  and 
meet  the  requtaements?"  Herewith,  the 
highlights  of  his  talk: 

Most  organisations  begin  with  a  small 
(roup  of  people,  people  who  have  a  strong 
drive  for  success.  They  build  a  team.  There 
is  no  motivation  proUem.  no  communica- 
tion problem.  People  deal  with  each  other 
face-to-face.  But  when  it's  succeasful.  If  It  Is. 
the  orgintMtfcm  begins  to  grow.  Things 
change.  Informal  gtve^md-take  loses  out  to 
a  preoccupation  with  policy  and  controL 

New  diallengee  and  new  Ideas  are  walled 
off  into  separate  compartments  and  sur- 
rounded by  spfclallsts.  almost  as  if  they 
were  some  Und  of  dangerous  infection. 
Boundaries  emerge.  "Turf"  becomes  all-im- 
portant. Instead  of  designing  for  success, 
management  begins  to  design  sgainst  error. 
Opportunities  became  seen  as  threats. 

The  imvwf'  idea  is  seen  as  an  Impossible 
pumle.  Management  starts  trying  to  chan- 
nd  thinking  rather  than  to  challenge  think- 
ing. It's  a  problem  that  cuts  acraos  the 
puUic  and  private  sectors.  It  affects  our  oor- 
poratiaaB.  our  Oovemment  agendes,  our 
great  universities,  virtually  every  organisa- 
tion of  any  sise. 

b  this  hardening  of  an  organisation's  ar- 
teries inevitable?  I  don't  believe  so.  Manage- 
ment can  turn  It  around,  slow  down  the 
process— even  prevent  a  good  deal  of  it  from 
happoing  in  the  first  place.  Let  me  suggest 
at  the  outset  that  we  not  become  too  entan- 
itod  In  discussionB  of  organisatlanal  struc- 
tures; in  debates  about  the  architecture  of 
.v«m|Uwi—  and  Agencies,  about  peraomiel 
policies,  pro ject-revlew  policies. 

These  are  bound  to  differ  In  every  organi- 
sation. And.  franlcly.  I  don't  bdieve  they 
matter  all  that  much.  What  matters  is  that 
we  understand  something  about  the  process 
of  innovation,  itself.  To  me,  that  means  un- 
derstanding, first,  who  the  innovators  are 
and  what  they  need  from  us.  And.  second, 
whne  Innovation  is  likely  to  come  from  in 
an  organintion. 

WHO  «BX  THX  IKKOVATOKS? 

Why  focus  on  the  Innovaton  themselves? 
If  you  read  the  bestseller.  In  Search  of  Bz- 
cellenw.  you  may  remember  a  story  about 
Texas  Instruments.  Some  time  ago,  the 
■vMnpawy  surveyed  its  last  fifty  or  so  suc- 
oessful  and  unsuccessful  new-^irodnct  Intro- 
duetions.  They  found  one  factor  that 
marked  very  single  failure. 

Without  exoeptlan.  every  failed  product 
lB^»tc«»rf  a  sealous  volunteer  champion  In 
short,  it  lacked  an  iimovator  with  the  vislan 
and  drive  to  bring  the  product  all  the  way 
tram  the  drawing  boards  to  the  market 
pifw  As  one  Texas  Instruments  executive 
put  it:  "When  we  take  a  look  at  a  product 
and  decide  whether  to  push  it  or  not  these 
days,  we've  got  a  new  set  of  criteria.  Number 
one  is  the  ineaence  of  a  sealouB  volunteer 
oh^mpinn  AftCT  that,  a  distant  seoood  and 
third,  come  market  potential  and  product 
ecooomics." 

Zealous  volunteer  champions,  innovates. 
Quite  simply,  they  are  the  key  to  renewal  in 
an  organisation.  And  we  don't  even  need  to 
look  for  them.  TheyOI  find  us  if  we  let 
them.  But  innovators  are  not  easy  to 
manage.  Very  few  organisations  are  set  up 
to  handle  them.  First,  we  need  to  under- 
stand how  they  think  and  what  they  want 
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Then  we  can  worry  about  changlnc  struc- 
ture and  policy  and  rules. 

What  are  they  like,  these  innovators?  Oif- 
ford  Plnchot,  a  manacement  consultant  who 
specialiies  In  the  study  of  innovation,  calls 
them  "vtsionartea."  By  that  he  means  some- 
thlnc  quite  specific  Innovators,  he  says,  are 
people  with  the  ability  to  make  an  extraor- 
dinarily clear  mental  model  of  the  way 
things  are  going  to  be.  And  then  they  act 
upon  that  vision. 

A  saying  popular  among  marathon  run- 
ners is  that  the  edge  between  real  competi- 
tors and  also-rans  is  the  ability  to  picture 
yourself  crossing  the  finish  line.  Apparently 
there  are  many  runners  who  simply  cannot 
see  themselves  crossing  that  line.  And  they 
are  the  losers.  (The  most  successful  profes- 
sional golfers  believe  the  same  thing.) 

But  if  innovators  are  visionaries,  they  are 
not  dreamers.  They  spend  a  lot  of  time  look- 
ing at  potential  obstacles  and  thinking 
about  how  to  get  around  them.  They  work 
until  their  vision  la  clear  and  complete  in 
their  minds.  What  does  all  this  mean  for 
managers?  It  means  that  Innovators  are 
driven,  driven  by  their  own  visions.  They 
march  to  their  own  drummers.  And  quite 
often,  they  march  across  boundaries,  onto 
someone  else's  turf— and  straight  into  trou- 
ble. 

In  a  sense,  innovation  is  as  much  a  politi- 
cal process  as  a  technical  process.  And  it  is 
the  manager's  job  to  smooth  the  way.  to 
protect  the  innovators  and  get  them  what 
they  need.  Some  innovators  are  quite  adept 
at  finding  their  way  through  the  political 
shrubbery  of  the  organisations.  Others  are 
not.  And  that's  where  the  manager  has  to 
step  in. 

One  essential  step  in  renewing  an  organi- 
sation is  to  set  up  a  system  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  innovators.  They  need  three 
things.  One:  they  need  a  sponsor  high 
enough  in  the  organization  to  have  some 
clout  Two:  they  need  proper  rewards, 
"niree:  they  need  to  know  what  will  happen 
to  them  if  they  f  aU. 

First,  sponsors.  We  have  found  at  SM  that 
successful  projects  very  often  have  a  spm- 
sor,  or  protector,  somewhere  fairly  high  in 
the  organisation.  Some<Hie  has  to  help  the 
Innovator  gain  access  to  the  resources  he 
needs.  Above  all.  someone  has  to  be  there  to 
protect  a  project  when  it  falters,  as  It  prob- 
ably will. 

Acting  as  a  sponsor  for  an  untried  project 
is  no  picnic.  Most  sponsors.  I  believe,  tend  to 
bet  on  people  rather  than  on  the  merits  of  a 
specific  product  or  service.  We  have  a  saying 
at  3M  that,  "The  captain  bites  his  tongue 
until  it  bleeds"— which  Is  another  way  of 
saying  that,  once  a  sponsor  makes  his  bet  on 
someone,  he  has  to  keep  his  hands  off  the 
project.  The  first  virtue  of  a  sponsor  is 
faith.  The  second  virtue  Is  patience.  And  the 
third  virtue  Is  the  ability  to  recognize 
whether  a  problem  Is  temporary  or  termi- 
nal. 

The  way  to  plant  those  seeds  of  Innova- 
tion In  top  managers  Is  to  make  sponsoring 
an  explicit  part  of  their  Job  descriptions. 
And  to  ask  the  managers,  at  the  yearly  ap- 
praisals of  their  worl[;.  how  many  new 
projects  they  have  under  their  win^— and 
the  potential  payoff  Is  the  first  Issue  about 
those  projects  that  should  be  discussed,  not 
the  economics  of  them. 

The  second  thing  an  innovator  needs  Is  a 
proper  reward.  We  all  do.  But  with  the  true 
innovator,  the  problem  of  rewards  can  be 
sticky.  Most  true  innovators  seem  to  find 
their  major  satisfaction  in  seeing  their  vi- 
sions turn  into  concrete  reality. 


In  his  book.  The  Soul  of  a  New  Machine. 
Tracy  Kidder  follows  the  development  of  a 
new  computer  at  Data  General  Corporation. 
At  one  point.  Kidder  asks  one  of  the  young 
engineers  what's  in  It  for  his  team.  The  en- 
gineer replied:  "It's  like  plnbalL  If  you  win. 
you  get  to  do  It  again." 

So  an  important  reward  of  the  limovator 
is  the  "pinbaU  reward."  the  freedom  to  do  It 
Mgaln.  This  may  not  be  qtiite  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.  The  career  track  in  many  organisa- 
tions leads  a  successful  innovator  straight 
Into  a  management  job  that  he  may  neither 
want  nor  be  very  good  at.  And  if  you  are 
ranked  In  an  organization  only  by  the 
number  of  people  you  supervlae.  what  man- 
agement will  get  Is  not  Innovation  but  em- 
pires. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  Innovators.  In 
both  technical  and  non-technical  disciplines, 
who  can  hardly  wait  to  get  Into  manage- 
ment. But  there  are  others  who  have  no  In- 
terest whatever  in  sitting  behind  a  desk  and 
worrying  about  tnidgeta— and  frankly,  who 
have  no  talent  for  that  kind  of  work.  They 
would  much  rather  be  in  the  lab.  or  out  in 
the  field,  working  on  something  Intereating. 

They  need  a  separate  career  path,  a  series 
of  stages  which  are  equivalent  in  compenaa- 
tion  and  status  to  the  positions  of  supervi- 
sor, manager,  director,  etc  For  these  people, 
promotion  can  be  tied,  then,  directly  to  suc- 
cessful Innovation,  rather  than  to  their  abil- 
ity to  manage  others. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  the  interesting  con- 
cept that  Ptnchot  calls  "earned  freedom." 
In  this  approach,  suoceaful  innovators  are 
given  progressively  more  freedom  to  work 
on  whatever  interests  them.  IBM's  Corpo- 
rate Fellows,  for  example,  are  free  to  roam 
the  company  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
working  on  whatever  Interests  them  most. 
The  SM  variation  of  that  Is  encouraging  our 
technical  people  to  spend  up  to  15%  of  their 
time  in  the  laboratory  on  projects  of  their 
own  choosing. 

A  third  concept  of  innovators  Is  the  cost 
of  failures  since  that  is  what  will  happen 
to  most  of  them.  (At  SM,  we  estimate  about 
60%  of  our  formal  new-product  programs 
never  make  It.)  When  this  happens,  the  im- 
portant thtaig  is  not  to  enidfy  the  people  on 
the  project.  They  should  know  that  their 
jobs  are  not  in  jeopardy  if  they  falL  Other- 
wise, too  many  would-be  Innovaton  wHl  give 
In  to  the  quite  natural  temptatUm  to  play  it 
safe— and  very  few  things  will  kill  innova- 
tion faster  than  that  kind  of  attitude. 

So,  these  are  the  three  basic  needs  of  in- 
novators: sponsorship,  rewards,  and  the  cost 
of  failure.  Taken  together,  these  needs  con- 
stitute management's  commitment  to  inno- 
vation. How  they  are  met  does  not  really 
matter— that  can  take  different  forms 
within  different  organizations  as  long  as 
they  are  met.  But  without  that  commitment 
from  the  top,  real  Innovation  will  be  defeat- 
ed again  and  again  by  the  policies,  proce- 
dures and  rituals  of  almost  any  large  organi- 
sation. 

■ouBci  or  loiAa 

The  other  basic  question  I  want  to  address 
Is  the  source  of  Innovation  In  a  large  organi- 
zation. Where  do  the  new  ideas  come  from? 
A  lot  of  people  think  they  come  from  thin 
air.  There  Is  a  popular  conception  of  the  in- 
novator as  a  sort  of  wild-eyed  eccentric  An 
inventor  who  sits  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  and  jumps 
out  of  bed  to  write  down  his  ideas. 

Tou  know  and  I  know  that  successful  in- 
novation doesnt  work  that  way.  at  least  not 
very  often.  Innovation  is  not  a  random  proc- 
ess. When  it  works.  It  works  because  some- 


one has  identified  a  real  need,  and  found  a 
way  to  bring  new  ideas  or  new  technologies 
to  bear  on  that  need. 

That's  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds,  of 
course.  Sometimes  needs  are  clear-cut  and 
easy  to  identify.  When  SM's  laboratories  de- 
veloped Micropore  surgical  tape,  for  In- 
stance, we  knew  fairly  well— from  asking  the 
medical  professionals— what  they  wanted. 
Other  needs  are  not  so  well-defined  at  first. 
How  much  demand  was  there,  after  all.  for 
instant  photography,  all-purpose  credit 
cards,  or  money-market  funds  before  they 
hit  the  market? 

Is  this  link  between  need  and  iimovation 
limited  to  the  business  world?  Far  from  it. 
Tou  can  page  through  the  issues  of  Govern- 
ment Executive  magazine,  read  some  arti- 
cles on  Innovation  in  Government  agencies. 
and  find  that  same  linkage  lietween  success 
ful  Innovation  and  the  needs  of  various  con- 
stituencies. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  to  take  just 
one  example,  is  faced  with  a  huge  potential 
proMem  as  the  average  age  of  its  clientele 
goes  up  steadily.  The  VA  can  look  down  the 
road  and  see  Its  hospital  system  facing  a 
crushing  burden  as  demand  for  geriatric 
servloes  multiplies. 

Apparently,  the  VA  Is  determined  to  turn 
this  problem  into  an  opportunity.  It  is  set- 
ting up  centers  for  research  and  training  in 
the  problems  of  the  aging;  Inlnglng  togeth- 
er community  and  State  organisations  to 
help  develop  innovative  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  our  aging  society.  In  sbmt,  the 
VA  is  turning  its  problem  into  a  chance  to 
become  a  national  leader  in  health-care  In- 
novation. 

So  successful  innovation  Is  tied  to  existing 
needs.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  why  arent 
large  organizations,  with  their  impressive 
market-research  capabilities,  even  more 
imaginative  than  small  ones?  The  answer  is 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  larger  an  organlzar 
tion  becomes,  the  farther  away  Its  technol- 
ogies move  from  its  customers. 

I'm  using  "technologies"  in  the  broad 
sense,  to  mean  the  specialized  knowledge 
that  enables  any  organization  to  offer  a 
product  or  a  service.  Think  of  so  many  orga- 
nization charts.  RAO  (research  and  devel- 
opment) is  on  one  side  of  the  chart,  market- 
ing Is  on  the  other— and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet.  At  least  if  their  respective  vice 
presidents  have  anything  to  say  about  it 

I  would  guess  the  same  process  goes  on  in 
Government  agencies.  In  the  very  large 
agencies,  how  far  away  are  the  policy  and 
rule  makers  from  the  field  workers  and  the 
clientele?  In  universities,  how  much  faoe-to- 
faoe  contact  Is  there  between  top  adrainls- 
tratorz  and  their  clients— not  only  students 
but  their  parents,  future  employers  and  so 
on? 

I'm  talking  about  physical  dlstancea.  day- 
to-day  contact  with  field  people  and  custom- 
ers or  clients.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that, 
as  an  organlaUion  grows,  its  disciplines  tend 
to  move  away  from  each  other— If  left  to 
their  own  devices.  So  a  key  step  in  renewing 
an  organization,  pull  it  back  toward  its  origi- 
nal goals.  Is  to  set  up  a  definite  routine  for 
bringing  decision  makers  and  .research 
people  into  direct  contact  with  customers. 
For  tying  technologies  to  needs. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  accomplish 
this.  The  management  consultant.  Jay  Gal- 
bralth,  points  out  that  every  officer  at 
Lanier  has  to  spend  a-day-a-month  out  in 
the  field,  selling  the  product.  Wang  holds  an 
annual  users'  conference  where  design  engi- 
neers sit  down  fact-to-face  with  customers. 
Grumman  sends  design  engineers  to  meet 


aircraft  carriers  as  they  dock  so  they  get 
first-hand  reports  on  how  their  equipment 
is  performing. 

The  process  is  no  different  in  the  Public 
sector.  Galbralth  teUs  the  story  of.  in  World 
War  II,  a  British  agency  developing  a  radar 
too  slowly— at  least  ss  far  as  the  armed 
forces  were  concerned.  Then,  someone  hit 
on  an  Idea  to  speed  things  up.  The  agency 
began  sending  its  selentisU  out  on  regular 
bombing  runs  with  the  Royal  Air  Force. 
Somehow,  after  a  few  flights  over  enemy 
territory,  things  began  to  move  faster  back 
at  the  laboratory. 

The  process  does  not  always  need  to  be 
quite  that  dramatic  Our  host  today,  NASA, 
has  proved  over  and  over  again  the  benefits 
of  working  closely  with  its  clients  and  cus- 
tomers, in  product  design.  But  I  know  the 
Agency  also  Is  concerned  with  innovation  In 
everything  else  it  does:  has  a  new  program 
in  place  to  Involve  teams  of  employees  in 
the  decision-making  process  across  the 
Agency.  They  are  stut^^lng  ways  to  decen- 
traliie  authority,  a  difficult  task  in  any 
Government  Agency. 

So  the  fundamental  process  of  tying  inno- 
vation direcUy  to  the  needs  of  our  custom- 
ers or  cllenU  can  work  the  same  way  In  any 
large  organtaation.  What  would  happen  if 
the  people  remonslble  for  drafting  regula- 
tions in  an  Agency  had  to  spend  one  day  a 
month,  out  in  the  field,  helping  people  flU 
out  the  forms  and  meet  the  requirements? 
Or  if  university  deans  spent  one  day  a 
month  talking  to  new  graduates  who  were 
in  their  first  year  of  a  Job.  and  beginning  to 
find  out  what  they  don't  know?  New  ideas 
would  begin  coming  thick  and  fast. 

I  have  not  tried  to  provide  you,  today, 
with  a  comprehensive  formula  for  renewing 
large  organizations.  I  hope  I  have  suggested 
some  practical  steps  toward  renewal  that 
are  as  vaUd  in  the  public  sector  as  they  are 
in  the  private  sector.  We  may  differ  in  our 
missions.  We  may  differ  In  our  ways  of  oper- 
ating. We  may  differ  In  the  ways  we  meas- 
ure success. 

But  no  one  can  convince  me  that  the  drive 
to  create  something  new  and  something 
better  is  any  different  in  the  private  sector 
than  It  Is  In  the  public  sector.  Or  any  differ- 
ent In  large  orgSAlzations  than  It  Is  In  small 
ones.  Tou  know.  It  la  often  said  that,  in 
many  organisations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, there  Is  no  Incentive  for  imsovation. 
The  real  Incentive  Is  to  play  It  safe. 

That  notion  reflects  a  basic  mlsunder- 
■tandlng  of  what  innovation  is  all  about 
The  urge  to  create,  to  solve  problems,  is  not 
a  function  of  organizational  structure.  It  is 
a  fundamental  drive  of  human  nature- 
stronger  In  some  people  than  in  others— but 
present  In  just  about  everyone. 

If  there  Is  a  secret  to  renewing  organizer 
tions.  it  is  this:  Management  let  out  of  the 
way.  Tou  may  have  to  set  up  specific  mech- 
anisms to  find  sponsors  for  innovators,  to 
reward  them  properly,  to  protect  than  if 
they  faU.  Tou  may  have  to  find  new  ways  to 
tie  what  your  organisation  has  to  offer  more 
closely  to  the  needs  of  your  clients  or  cus- 
tomers. But  baslcaUy.  all  this  amounU  to  Is 
giving  people  the  room  and  the  opportunity 
to  be  innovators,  to  solve  problons.  And 
then  watch  the  sparks  fly.« 


THE  CONTEMPLATIVE 
STROLLER 
•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago  Idaho  lost  one  of  its  most 
respected  citizens.  Tom  CampbelL  A 
Journalist  by  trade,  Tom  was  the  recip- 


ient of  many  awards,  including  the 
Idaho  Press  Club's  annual  award  for 
feature  writing  in  1965.  (He  was  the 
first  recipient.)  Though  he  was  a  re- 
spected reporter.  Tom  is  most  warmly 
remembered  for  his  weekly  columns 
and  features,  some  of  which  comprise 
his  book,  "The  Contemplative  Stroll- 
er." 

There  have  been  Campbells  in  the 
newsroom  of  the  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune  since  1810.  Tom's  father  was  a 
long-time  reporter  with  the  Tribune; 
his  mother  also  wrote  for  the  piuier. 
"Young  Tom"  carried  a  proud  tradi- 
tion. 

Tom  lived  a  life  "in  defense  of  con- 
templation and  a  slow  pace."  He  did  so 
despite  a  busy  schedule.  Not  only  did 
he  write,  but  he  also  received  acclaim 
as  an  actor.  Tom  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Lewiston  Civic  Theater,  and 
appeand  in  more  than  30  plays.  He 
was  awarded  the  Theater's  Best  Actor 
Award  in  1983  for  his  performance  in 
"On  Oolden  Pond."  Somehow,  he  also 
found  time  to  paint. 

But  he  is  best  remembered  as  the 
self-proclaimed  "contemplative  stroll- 
er" along  the  Lewiston  levee,  amused 
by  grimacing  joggers  like  myself.  Tom. 
on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the 
strollers  who  watched  "the  birds,  the 
sky,  the  sun.  the  water  and  each 
other."  This  was  the  world  Tom  knew 
better  than  most  of  us.  And  he  knew 
how  to  show  us  that  world  with  his 
words.  If  he  had  given  us  that  only,  he 
would  have  contributed  much. 

Ui.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  from  the  Contemplative 
Stroller  be  printed  into  the  Rcoobd. 

Contemplative  strollers  today  might 
nm  across  Tom's  tombstone.  I  hope 
Idahoans  nm  across  his  work  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

Tom's  book.  "The  Contemplative 
StroUer."  serves  as  a  lasting  tribute  to 
his  life.  Look  it  up  sometime  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  cataloged  F  7M  14 
C35. 
The  article  follows: 

A  GsmaATioii  or  Two-Wmnsas 
There  are  stUl  those  around  town  who  tell 
me  they  remember  my  father  riding  his  bi- 
cycle, his  trouser  leg  wrapped  tight  by  a  dip 
so  it  wouldn't  get  wound  in  the  chain,  his 
head  arched  above  a  stiff  detachable  oeDu- 
loid  collar  that  held  his  nu±  in  a  vice,  a 
conservative  gray  fedora  pulled  down  to  just 
above  his  eyebrows  and  a  sea  of  paper  con- 
taining tomorrow's  news  floating  in  and  pro- 
truding from  his  pocksts. 
I.  too,  retain  the  memory. 
During  bis  half  century  with  the  Tribune, 
my  father  had  five  Ueydea.  The  last  one 
was  retired  during  World  War  II.  officially 
because  he  oouldnt  get  spare  parts,  but  ac- 
tually because  his  old  legs  were  giving  out 

The  first  bike  was  stolen  a  few  days  after 
he  purchased  it  in  1904.  the  year  he  arrived 
In  town  from  Butte,  Mont  The  second  btey- 
de,  which  was  of  poor  construction,  fell 
apart  when  It  hit  bottom  in  a  pothole  with 
him  aboard,  an  occurrence  that  is  not 
known  upon  the  streeU  of  Lewiston  to  this 
very  day. 


The  third  bicyde  was  a  gift  from  the  Trib- 
une, a  magnificent  "wheel"  as  my  father 
called  bicydes.  It  cost  |M.  He  parked  it 
agataMt  Frank  Tayltv's  Cafe  at  3rd  and 
Main  one  day  and  went  inside  tot  a  spot  of 
lundL  What  happened  next  was  recounted 
in  an  article  he  wrote  a  few  years  before  he 
died. 

"A  friend  came  in  asked  me  if  that  was  my 
wheel  out  front  I  said  it  was  and  he  said 
'It's  a  wreck  now.'  I  said  that  was  impossible 
because  I  always  pulled  my  wheel  up  on  the 
sidewalk  and  away  from  the  gutter. 

"But  I  went  outside  and.  sure  enough,  my 
wheel  was  a  crumpled  mess.  A  woman  driv- 
ing a  car  and  '*'f"*'g  a  turn  onto  3rd  and 
Main  at  outlandish  speed  lost  controL  She 
jumped  the  curb  and  went  600  feet  down 
the  sidewalk.  My  whed  was  the  only  obsta- 
cle In  her  path." 

Bicyde  No.  4  was  the  bicyde  around 
wbldi  legends  have  grown.  It  was  the  bicy- 
de that  ended  up  In  the  Snake  River,  and 
may  be  rusttaig  on  the  bottom  yet.  AU  my 
life  I  have  heard  different  versions  of  how 
No.  4  ended  up  in  the  Snake  River,  Indud- 
ing  testimony  from  eyewitnesses. 

My  father  set  the  record  straight  In  one  of 
hisartidea. 

"When  Lewiston  was  legally  dry,  the  town 
of  Aaottn  was  wet  There  was  a  constant  mi- 
gration from  here  to  the  Oasis  in  Washing- 
ton state.  At  one  time  a  motor  car  was 
pressed  into  service  to  take  orders  for  deliv- 
ery back  to  Lewiston.  This  came  to  a  halt 
when  Idaho  law  enforcement  officers 
stepped  in.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
make  the  trip  to  Asotin  yourself  if  you 
wanted  a  drink. 

"A  whed  Is  a  cumbersome  thing  to  carry, 
especially  when  one  is  seated  in  a  phaeton 
pulled  by  two  high-stepping  horses  and  in 
the  """T^wy  of  agreeable  companions.  On 
this  trip.  Na  4  was  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
step  and  started  to  become  a  nuisanff  when 
we  were  about  half  way  across  the  bridge. 
The  only  remedy  was  to  toss  the  whed  over 
the  rafl  and  make  the  rest  of  the  trip  un- 
hampoed.  This  was  done.  Again  I  was 
afoot" 

Whed  No.  5,  a  Columbia  which  cost  $20. 
lasted  until  the  end  of  the  line. 

It  was  dther  upon  No.  4  or  No.  5  that  my 
father  courted  my  motlm.  a  demure  secre- 
tary in  the  John  P.  VoUmer  Grain  Co.  who 
lived  on  the  far  reaches  of  14th  Avenue.  She 
sat  there  watting  for  Mr.  Rl^t  It  turned 
out  to  be  my  father,  pedaling  along  the 
footpaths  of  Normal  Hill,  carrytDg  bouqueU 
and  eaqdy  in  his  wire  baAet 

My  mother  had  another  suitor  of  sorts. 
He  bought  ndther  candy  nor  flowers  and 
he  dldnt  have  a  bicyde.  He  Just  sat  in  the 
parlor.  He  could  not  compete  with  the 
whed  rider  sailing  across  Normal  HOI, 
swooping  up  to  the  front  door,  the  gallaat 
elegantly  bestowing  gifts. 

Sixnetimes,  I  have  been  told,  she  would 
play  the  iiiano  and  they  would  sing  the 
latest  ragtime  tunea.  And  other  times,  she 
would  get  on  the  handlebars  and  they  would 
go  riding  across  the  empty  spaces  of  Normal 
HOL 

A  few  years  ago,  a  woman  irtio  was  a  little 
xuHgtibat  ifrl  during  the  courtship  days  told 
me  she  saw  an  unusual  occurrence  while 
spying  upon  the  romantic  couple  from 
behind  a  bush. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  frmt  door,  he  rode 
up  to  an  avea  window  and  whistled.  Miss 
Lora,  as  this  little  girl  called  her,  decorously 
climbed  through  the  window  and  onto  the 
handlebars.    Laughing    wildly,    they    rode 
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away  Into  the  twlUcht.  I  hope  that  aome- 
where  they  are  ridlnc  yet. 

Wrxn  Waltxr  ADOiaoM's  Black  Taxi  was 
THi  Most  DiomniD  ih  Town 

During  a  slide  presentation  of  historic 
boating  scenes  on  the  Snaice  River  assem- 
bled for  the  county  fair  by  the  Nes  Perce 
County  Historical  Society,  a  photograph  of 
the  remaining  fragments  of  the  steamboat 
Annie  Faxon  flashed  by.  It  showed  what 
was  left  of  the  Annie  Faxon  assembled  on  a 
beach  after  the  boilers  blew,  killing  five  and 
injuring  many  others,  including  the  stew- 
ard. Walter  Charles  Addison. 

The  photograph  triggered  a  sudden  vision 
of  the  past: 

Walter  C.  Addison  washing  his  taxicab  in 
the  driveway  at  630  5th  Ave.;  Walter  C.  Ad- 
dison in  his  natty  black  chauffeur's  uniform 
with  the  snappy  visored  cap  and  white  shirt; 
plump  Mildred  Fern  Addison  spread  upon  a 
divan  stroking  a  plumper  cat  on  her  lap; 
beaded  curtains  In  a  parlor  and  heavy  in- 
cense hanging  in  the  air. 

Walter  and  Mildred  were  my  next-door 
neighbors.  They  married  in  the  early  20's 
when  they  were  both  well  into  middle  age. 
After  leaving  the  steamer  service.  Walter 
was  a  steward  at  the  old  Raymond  House 
for  awhile  and  later  for  the  Elks.  Mildred 
Fern  came  to  Normal  Hill  from  the  Lewis- 
ton  Hotel,  where  she  was  manager  and  hos- 
tess. 

For  18  years  prior  to  1941.  Walter  operat- 
ed an  Independent  Lewiston  taxi  service, 
driving  a  black  car  in  his  black  uniform.  It 
was  a  dignified  taxi,  the  kind  you  would 
take  when  you  wanted  to  make  an  impres- 
sion at  a  wedding  or  a  funeral.  There  was  an 
air  of  distinction,  in  gliding  up  to  the  curb 
in  Walter's  sleek,  shiny  cab  and  exiting  as 
he  held  the  door  open  and  tipped  his  hat. 

But  there  were  hazards  In  later  years 
when  Walter  began  having  frequent  colli- 
sions at  Intersections.  They  were  never  very 
serious  and  the  car  always  limped  back  to 
his  garage  where  It  was  put  in  dry  dock 
while  he  pounded  out  the  wrinkled  fenders 
and  added  another  coat  of  black  paint.  His 
garage,  attached  to  the  house,  was  filled 
with  cans  and  hoses  and  hoists  and  chains 
and  waxy  ointments  and  oily  rags.  Walter 
had  a  basic  distrust  of  other  mechanics. 

Walter's  downtown  taxi  stand  was  at  6th 
and  Main  Streets  at  a  time  it  was  still  possi- 
ble to  park  anywhere  without  fear  of  dis- 
pute. He  parked  his  cab  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Lewiston  National  Bank,  now  the  First 
Security  Bank.  In  good  weather.  Walter 
stood  by  his  cab  waiting  for  customers.  In 
bad  weather  he  sat  primly  inside. 

It  was  before  radio-dispatch,  and  Walter 
maintained  a  telephone  at  Collin's  Billiards 
across  the  street,  where  Headquarters  is 
now  located.  When  he  received  a  telephone 
call,  some  employee  or  perhaps  even  a  cus- 
tomer at  the  pool  hall,  would  step  into  the 
street  and  yell: 

"Hey.  Walt." 

Walt  would  then  walk  across  the  street 
and  answer  the  telephone. 

Walter  told  me  about  the  Annie  Faxon 
one  day  while  I  was  watching  him  wash  and 
sweep  the  taxi,  a  dally  ritual  before  he  went 
downtown  to  park  across  the  street  from 
the  pool  hall.  He  said  he  was  heading 
toward  the  dining  salon  when  the  boilers 
blew.  He  was  blown  into  the  air  and  landed 
in  the  Snake  River.  When  he  swam  and 
waded  to  shore  through  the  floating  boards, 
he  was  bleeding  in  numerous  locations. 

While  Walter  drove  the  taxi,  Mildred  Fern 
tended  her  garden,  took  in  boarders  by  the 


week  or  month  and  sat  in  her  parlor  holding 
her  cat  in  her  lap.  Both  the  garden  and  the 
parlor  were  voluptuous  reminders  that  In 
the  1920s  and  30s,  there  were  still  vestiges 
of  the  Victorian  Age.  The  garden  had  beds 
of  flowers  and  trellises.  The  parlor  had  deep 
rugs,  leather  chairs,  beaded  curtains  that 
clattered  at  a  mere  wisp  of  air  and  a  seated 
Buddha  incense  burner  with  perfumed 
smoke  curling  out  of  his  head.  It  was  a 
parlor  lying  In  wait,  ready  to  pounce. 

Mildred  Fern  was  seldom  without  her  cat 
When  he  wasn't  on  her  lap  he  was  in  her 
arms.  One  time  when  she  was  giving  me  one 
of  her  gentle  lectures  about  climbing  the 
trellis  or  stamping  on  the  pansles.  I  sat  on 
her  lap  and  the  cat  sat  on  my  lap.  an  ar- 
rangement which  did  not  pleaae  the  cat 

Walter  died  In  19M  and  Mildred  Fern  in 
1963.  Their  house,  my  house,  the  lawns,  the 
gardens  and  the  trees  are  gone,  replaced  by 
the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  asphalt  parking 
lot. 

But  there  Is  one  reminder  of  Walter  and 
Mildred  Fern,  the  bench  made  from  Tenlno 
sandstone  that  sits  at  6th  Avenue  and  Sth 
Street.  For  many  years  Tenlno  sandstone 
was  extracted  from  the  Snake  River  bluffs 
and  used  to  build  early  Lewiston.  Tlie  bench 
represents  two  gnarled  tree  trunks  holding  a 
seat  between  them.  When  the  hospital  an- 
nounced plans  to  buUd  its  parking  lot  I  im- 
plored the  late  Sister  Helen  Ftanoes  to  leave 
Addison's  Bench.  She  earned  another  star 
in  her  crown  by  doing  so. 

Trs  Mtstbit  or  Blxisisjica 

A  warm  spring  rain— one  of  those  that  is 
more  a  misty  carcas  than  a  wet  annoyance- 
greeted  the  Contemplative  Stroller  on  the 
morning  he  set  out  for  Normal  HUl  Ceme- 
tery and  a  pre-Memorial  Day  tour. 

He  felt  it  fitting— as  he  does  every  year— 
to  trudge  slowly  through  what  will  be  his 
Final  Resting  Place  when  be  Is  terminated 
in  this  vale  of  tears  and  nervously  awaits 
the  Last  Ttumpet  and  arraignment  tn  the 
court  of  Final  Judgment  where,  he  hopes, 
he  will  appear  before  a  panel  of  his  peers 
and  contemporaries  skilled  in  double-entry 
ledger  keeping. 

Under  a  grayish  sky.  the  Contemplative 
Stroller  scuffed  through  the  damp  grass,  be- 
neath dripping  leavea,  listening  to  muted 
birds,  watching  wary  squirrels.  The  rain 
smeared  the  Ink  In  his  notebook.  He  stuck 
the  notebook  In  his  pocket  and  trudged  on. 
placing  a  considerable  distanre  between 
himself  and  the  noisy  traffic  on  Fourth 
Street. 

The  cemetery,  the  Ccmtemplatlve  Stroller 
thought,  is  an  Ideal  place  to  ponder  the 
meaning  of  Inevitability.  Inevitability  Is  the 
ultimate  disease,  the  final  stroke,  coming  as 
a  thief  in  the  nlgbt  shunned  but  never 
denied.  There  Is  a  Normal  Hill  or  Its  equiva- 
lent patiently  watttng  for  all  of  us. 

The  ContemplatlTe  Stroller  deliberately 
set  his  course  throu^  the  canter  section  of 
Normal  Hill  where  there  are  tombstones  to 
behold  and  to  read,  the  ragged  marble  and 
granite  sentinels  stretching  toward  the  dis- 
tance like  some  tired  army  fallen  out  of 
rank  and  awaiting  final  peace. 

Except  when  It  Is  necessary  to  be  there, 
the  Contemplative  Stroller  has  been  avoid- 
ing the  expansions  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  cemetery  for  years.  That  is  flat 
marker  country. 

In  the  old  center  section,  the  tombstones 
teeter  on  their  pedestals  and  lend  credence 
to  the  Contemplative  Stroller's  theory  that 
a  cemetery  Is  a  place  to  sense  the  mystery  of 
existence. 


The  tombstones  have  been  worn  by  the 
wind  and  rain,  lashed  by  a  thousand  storms, 
stained  by  birds,  attacked  by  vandals.  And 
yet  they  retain  an  eloquence.  They  speak  of 
a  time  when  Faith  was  entwined  with  Inevi- 
tability. 

The  messages  in  faded  script  talk  about  a 
better  land,  a  life  weU  lived,  a  life  cut  short 
They  recognlie  that  on  the  road  of  life 
there  is  but  one  sign  and  the  arrow  points 
toward  Death. 

Their  symbols  are  the  fluttering  dovea, 
the  lambs  curled  over  Infants,  granite  blocks 
and  carved  rocks,  sturdy  slabs,  tuns,  spires 
reaching  toward  eternity,  carved  vines  toil- 
ing through  stone. 

Standing  in  the  pattering  rain  in  the  old 
section,  the  Contemplative  Stroller,  reflect- 
ed that  scientists  are  telling  us  that  it  won't 
be  long  until  we  know  everything  there  Is  to 
know  about  everything  and  then  some.  But 
the  Contemplative  Stroller  thought  as  he 
turned  to  leave,  they  can't  explain  the 
tombstones.* 


CONTROL  DATA'S  NORB  BERG 

•  Mr.  OURiaraiaiOISl.  Mr.  Pregl- 
dent.  for  many  yean  now  I  have  been 
following  the  suooeaaes  of  Norbert 
Berg,  deputy  chairman  of  Mlnneapo- 
lls-baaed  Control  Data  Corp.  In  his  36 
years  with  Control  Data,  Norb  has 
been  a  driving  force  behind  many  in- 
novative programs,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  corporate  social  reqxmsibility. 
His  work  has  been  an  education  to  me 
in  the  role  of  the  private  sector. 

Since  I  have  known  Norb  since  high 
school— which  seems  a  very,  very  long 
time  ago— I  have  been  able  to  watch 
his  evolution  as  an  exceptionally  fine 
and  creative  manager.  He  joined  2- 
year-old  Control  Data  as  a  personnel 
manager  in  1959.  In  subsequent  years 
he  worked  closely  with  corporate 
chairman  Bill  Norrls  and  others  to  im- 
plement new  services  for  their  employ- 
ees, such  as  flexible  work  hours,  free 
taxi  service  for  those  who  had  drank 
too  much  to  drive  safely,  and  the  Em- 
ployee Advisory  Resource  [EAR]  Pro- 
gram. In  addition,  he  has  set  up  com- 
munity employment  projects  to  bme- 
fit  low-income  people. 

The  work  of  Norb  Berg  has  helped 
make  Control  Data  a  leader  in  corpo- 
rate social  action  and  corporate/em- 
ployee relations.  He  is  a  people  person. 
He  cares.  And  he  recognized  early-on 
the  importance  of  a  corporation  dedi- 
cated to  enriching  the  lives  of  its  em- 
ployees and  the  life  of  the  community 
in  which  it  exists. 

An  excellent  article  on  Norb  Berg 
and  his  achievements  was  featured  in 
the  December  1984/ January  1986  issue 
of  Control  Data's  publication.  Contact. 
I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  Contact.  Decraober  19e4/January 
1986] 
Nobs  Bsao:  No  Matrk  ibi  SRmn.  Coii- 
TROL  Data's  DBPrmr  CRAiuiAii  Is  A  Mam 
or  AcnoH 

Deep  in  the  poplar  and  oak  near  tiny  Bar- 
ronette.  Wis.,  stands  a  67-year-old  wood 
frame  cabin  on  Butternut  Lake.  MOes  and 
worlds  apart  from  the  14th  floor  of  Control 
DaU  World  Headquarters.  Norb  Berg 
sprawls  in  an  easy  chair.  Wearing  a  well- 
worn  chamois  shirt  and  paint-spattered 
Jeans,  he  savors  the  waning  day  with 
Brandy,  his  black  lab. 

At  the  cabin,  projects  and  goals  often 
seem  more  tangible  and  finite  to  the  deputy 
chairman  of  the  board  than  they  are  on  the 
14th  floor  at  Control  Data.  Real  estate 
deals,  strategic  planning,  employee  griev- 
ances, three-piece  suits  and  pressed  shirts 
take  on  a  different  dimension. 

But  no  matter  how  different  are  the  set- 
tings, the  man  in  suit  and  tie  and  the  man 
in  a  threadbare  chamois  shirt  and  Jeans  are 
very  much  the  same. 

With  Norb  Berg,  his  friends  and  associates 
say.  "What  you  see  is  what  you  get." 
Whether  mingling  with  the  locals  at 
Spanky's  Supper  Club  in  Barronette  on  the 
opening  night  of  deer  season  or  caucusing 
with  governors  and  senators  in  Washington, 
DC.  and  eating  in  four-star  restaurants, 
Norb  Berg  doesn't  change.  Only  his  clothes 
do,  and  his  pace. 

Berg  works  one-to-one.  That  ability  was 
fundamental  to  Berg's  choice  of  industrial 
relations  as  a  career. 

When  Norb  Berg  Joined  Control  DaU  in 
1969,  the  company  was  only  two  years  old 
and  occupied  crainped  quarters  in  an  aging 
Minneapolis  warehouse-tumed-office.  At 
that  moment,  what  mattered  most  was  the 
development  of  an  unbeatable  computer 
syston  to  shore  up  the  balance  sheet  But 
fresh  from  Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey, 
Berg  found  himself  drawn  into  the  role  of 
employee  advocate,  concerned  about  indus- 
trial Justice  and  grievance  procedures  for 
employees. 

"In  those  days,"  says  Chairman  Bill 
Norris,  "virtually  everybody  reported  to  me. 
When  there  was  a  controversy  that  couldn't 
be  settled.  Norb  Berg  represented  our  em- 
ployees, and  he  always  seemed  to  have  the 
right  answers.  He  was  well-informed,  he  was 
courteous,  he  was  forceful.  There  were 
times  when  I  got  a  bit  irritated  with  him— 
he  was  young  and  he  seemed  to  know  too 
much." 

Norris  listened  and— as  the  years  passed— 
created  an  environment  in  which  Berg  and 
his  staff  could  test  and  Implement  revolu- 
tionary employee  programs  like  Employee 
Advisory  Resource  (EAR),  peer  review, 
flexible  hours.  Homework,  and  an  anony- 
mous, free  taxi  service  for  Control  Data  em- 
ployees who  drank  too  much  and  couldnt 
drive  home  safely. 

"I  think  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
career  with  Control  Data,  Norb's  singular 
goal  was  to  make  the  company  a  place 
where  pe<n>le  truly  like  to  worii,"  says  his 
wife,  Marilyn. 

Informally,  Berg  is  a  natural  mentor  and 
counselor.  "Jeannle,"  Berg  says  to  his  ad- 
ministrative aide.  Jeannle  Stormoe,  "we 
have  to  do  something  about  my  calendar." 

"Yes.  Mr.  Berg."  Stormoe  answers  point- 
edly. "As  I  see  it,  you  have  to  start  saying 
'no*  more  frequently." 

Jeannle  Stormoe  says  that  when  Berg 
overextends  himself  it  creates  a  logjam  in 
his  wortt  schedule.  "I  wiU  get  calls  from 
people  who  say  they  met  Mr.  Berg  on  an  air- 


plane or  in  a  terminal  or  at  a  meeting,  and 
he  told  them  to  call  him.  He  pwonally  an- 
swers letters  from  employees,  and  hell 
counsel  young  people  or  work  with  Control 
DaU  employees  looking  for  new  assign- 
menU  He  InvesU  himself  personally  In  ev- 
erything he  does.  My  only  problem  Is  keep- 
ing him  on  schedule." 

Berg  also  invesU  himself  personally  out- 
side the  Job.  There  was  the  midsummer 
celebration  Berg  threw  at  his  caMn  for  his 
neighbors  and  some  of  the  townspeople. 
They  roasted  brats,  danced  to  country  and 
western  music  The  party  flowed  late  Into 
the  night  When  a  fanner  said,  "We've  got 
to  go,  there's  a  load  of  hay  to  get  in  tomor- 
row," Berg  said.  "Stay,  enjoy  the  evening. 
Just  let  me  know  when  you  need  help.  Well 
pitch  in." 

The  call  came  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, but  party-weary  Berg  and  one  of  his 
four  sons  were  on  the  Job.  as  promised,  load- 
ing and  ■"«i««^»f  over  600  bales  of  hay. 

Berg  is  no  stranger  to  farm  cboras  or 
manual  labor.  Raised  In  rural  Edgar.  Wis.. 
Berg  swept  floors  In  his  father's  hardware 
store  during  grade  school  yean,  pumped 
gasoline,  delivered  The  MOwankee  Journal 
on  hU  lunch  breaks,  sold  magariw  door  to 
door  in  cities  across  the  eastern  United 
States,  sold  cars,  ssafmhlfrt  baskeU  in  a 
local  factory,  drove  traetcns,  baled  and 
tossed  hay  and  operated  a  combine.  During 
college.  Berg  was  a  shoitHnder  cook  and 
bartender. 

Berg's  capacity  for  work  has  not  dianged. 
His  days  are  routinely  10  to  12  hours  long. 
Berg  takes  a  briefcase  loaded  with  material 
home  with  him  every  day.  ("That  damn 
briefcase,"  says  Dennis  Anderson,  a  dose 
hunting  and  personal  friend  and  (outdoors 
editor  for  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
DIspafadi.  "rve  seen  It  as  cargo  w  hunting 
and  fishing  trips.  Control  DaU  is  never  far 
from  his  mind.  He's  fasdnated  by  the  poasi- 
bnitiea.  Maybe  we're  In  the  Boundary 
Waters  and  he's  wondering  how  Cotitrol 
DaU  can  help  turn  northern  MlnneaoU  Into 
a  regional  development  center.  Buslneas  wffl 
drop  Into  Berg's  canadousness  on  these 
trips.  It  wai  cross  his  mind  In  a  du(±  blind 
or  a  deer  stand,  because  he  cant  keep  It  oaf 
of  his  mIndL") 

But  Berg's  dedication  to  work,  fueled  by 
an  entroneneurial  father  and  phflosopblcal 
mother,  has  tts  cutoff  points.  He  knows  bow 
to  let  off  the  tenaion.  At  the  end  of  a  par- 
ticularly grueling  wedt  Berg  (sollapaed  on  a 
couch  in  his  offloe,  singtaig  and  chortling. 
"It's  his  way  of  rdteving  stress."  Stormoe 
says.  "Of  course,  somebody  always  walks  by 
and  I  wonder  to  myself,  "What  do  they 
think  of  the  deputy  chairman?' " 

Berg's  willingness  to  be  Just  Norb  makes 
him  partlenlsiiy  effective.  "He  Is  very 
straightforward."  says  John  Roach,  areh- 
biahop  of  the  8t  Paul-Minneapolis  CatbOUe 
Archdiocese,  a  friend  and  colleague  on  a 
number  of  public  and  private  initlathras. 
"He  has  deeply  held  principles,  and  he  is 
unyielding  when  it  comes  to  defending 
them.  It  isn't  hard  to  know  where  Norb 
Berg  stands  on  anything.  That  I  think,  is 
one  of  his  most  admirable  qualltiea." 

Though  raised  by  a  non-demonstrative 
fathCT,  Berg  Isn't  afraid  to  show  how  he 
feels,  "My  kids."  he  says,  "dalm  I'd  cry  at  a 
bake  sale.  Yeah.  I  cry  easily.  I'm  sort  of  a 
pussycat."  But  Berg  feels  a  strong  intoler- 
ance for  ptumlea. 

"I  enjoy  being  around  real  people.  When 
you  grow  up  in  a  small  town,  you  reallM 
early  on  that  you  can't  fool  people.  I  grew 

up  with  blue-collar  people,  farm  kids.   I 


know  them,  I  like  them,  I  like  their  values. 
They're  mainstream  America.  I  know  where 
they're  coming  from  because  I  come  from 
the  same  place." 

"Norb."  Dennis  Anderson  says,  "doesn't 
suffer  f oiris.  In  the  business  world,  he  knows 
power  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  though  not 
in  a  Machlavdllan  way.  He  uses  power  to 
make  people  see  the  light  Hell  use  it  to 
say,  'I'm  giving  you  the  opportunity  to  do 
tn«i>fOiiiig  right'" 

Turning  what  was  Intended  to  be  an  elec- 
tronics assembly  plant  into  a  bindery,  em- 
ploying ati\j  part-time  people,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  bow  Berg  has  handled  power. 

In  1970.  an  economic  downturn  ruled  out 
the  need  for  anothier  electronics  plant  but 
Control  DaU  and  Berg  had  made  a  commit- 
ment to  a  deteriorating  Selby-Dale  neigh- 
boriiood  In  St  PauL  Rather  than  bail  out 
Bcsg  said  Control  DaU  could  handle  In- 
house  the  bulk  of  the  binding  of  computer 
and  software  manuals.  Jobs  usually  done  by 
outside  firms.  Take  that  Selby  property  (a 
beat-up  bowling  alley).  Berg  said,  turn  it 
Into  a  bindery  and  staff  it  with  100  part- 
time  emidoyees  from  the  nelgliborhood. 
Part-tlmetB,  because  there  were  women  with 
children  at  home  and  teenagers  in  school 
who  needed  woi^  but  could  only  manage 
half-time  shifu 

"The  community  reaction."  says  Selby 
plant  manager  and  resident  Dick  Mangram. 
"was  decidedly  skeptical.  A  good  many  resi- 
denU  believed  Control  DaU  was  Investing  in 
Selby-Dale  to  exploit  the  community,  use 
the  people,  then  get  the  heU  out.  There 
were  times  when  some  of  the  locals  were 
ready  to  lynch  Norb  Berg.  You  have  to  un- 
derstand that  black  politics  are  the  tougdiest 
politics  In  town.  But  Norb  understood  those 
politics  and  he  served  in  the  trenches." 

Today,  the  Selby  plant  employs  280 
people  and.  Mangram  says,  the  enterprise 
has  been  profitable  since  1976  with  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  6  to  8  percent  Con- 
trol DaU  has  opened  a  second  bindery  on 
Chicago  Avenue  tn  Minneapolis 

Despite  their  eventual  success.  proJecU 
like  those  in  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul  are 
not  always  popular  internally.  Indeed  some 
of  Control  DaU's  so  called  "good  works" 
have  frequently  come  under  fire. 

At  such  times.  Berg  may  dqiart  briefly 
from  his  usual  oonsensus-buHding  manage- 
ment style  and  simply  insist  that  a  Job  be 
done  his  way. 

"We  decided  Control  DaU  could  satisfy  lU 
need  for  supplemental  workers  and  meet  a 
social  need  by  putting  prison  inmates  to 
work,"  Bog  recalls.  "When  our  Magnetic 
Peripherals  people  came  to  me  and  said  we 
need  a  new  plant  I  said  fine-but  first  you'll 
have  to  put  100  Jobs  In  prison.  At  first  they 
complained  like  hell,  but  they  got  the  pro- 
gram rolling  and  did  a  hdl  of  a  Job.  It 
became  their  mission.  We  now  have  150 
inmate  Jobs  in  place  and  it  works  very  well, 
very  welL  Sometimes  you  have  to  make 
people  malce  it  work.  Ckmtrol  DaU  has  a  lot 
of  caring,  creative,  dedicated  people.  If  we 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  use  Uidr  caring 
and  creative  skills,  theyOl  do  It" 

Berg  embraces  the  Idea  of  tough  duty,  an 
ideal  that  surfaced  early  in  life.  He  played 
center  In  football,  and  when  Berg  was  draft 
age,  he  enlisted  In  the  Infantry  and  volun- 
teered to  go  to  Korea.  As  a  young  Infantry 
lieutenant  Bag  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  asking  for  an  immediate  transfer  to 
the  Far  Eastern  Command.  He  got  it. 

"If  Norb  Berg  sees  an  obstacle."  says  Sen. 
David  Durenberger  of  Minnesota,  who  first 
met  Berg  when  they  were  students  in  high 
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school,  "he  finds  the  ladder  or  he  talks 
someone  else  Into  bringlnc  the  ladder.  If 
someone  Is  reluctant  to  climb,  he'll  gently 
persuade  them.  Norb  believes  that  anythlnc 
Is  poiHible  If  you  keep  looklnc  for  a  solution 
lone  enough." 

"Norb  stalks  problems,"  says  Control  Data 
President  Bob  Rice,  "the  way  he  stalks  deer. 
Patiently,  painstakingly.  Norb  once  stalked 
a  prise  deer  several  miles  without  stopping, 
long  after  hia  cohorts  returned  to  the  hunt- 
ing cabin.  Norb  pursued  EAR  the  way  he 
stalks  deer." 

When  It  was  Introduced  10  years  ago.  Con- 
trol Data's  EAR  was  the  first  program  of  its 
kind  in  corporate  America.  It  was  revolu- 
tionary and  therefore  a  hard  sell  to  some 
who  sided  with  employee  relations  tradition- 
alists. 

"What  place  does  a  corporation  have."  the 
traditionalists  asked,  "in  the  personal  prob- 
lems of  Its  employees?"  Plenty,  Berg  argued. 
Marital  problems,  financial  troubles,  drug 
abuse  all  have  an  impact  on  how  an  em- 
ployees functions.  Purthermore,  Berg  point- 
ed out  that  the  company's  grievance  system, 
established  15  years  earlier,  needed  to  be  ex- 
panded. 

Traveling  in  Europe  during  the  10008, 
Berg  had  seen  the  genesis  of  employee 
rights  councils.  Back  in  Miimesota.  Berg's 
involvement  in  selecting  an  oftibudsman  for 
the  state  prison  system  set  him  thinking 
^wut  a  variation  on  the  ombudsman  theme 
for  Control  Data.  The  end  product  was 
EAR. 

There  was  Immediate  opposition.  "Some 
colleagues  told  me  EAR  was  an  outright  ad- 
mission that  our  employee  relations  system 
was  Inadequate.  I  agreed.  We're  not  perfect. 
We  injure  people.  We  hurt  them  and  we 
don't  want  to."  Berg  sold  the  idea.  Since 
April  8.  1974.  EAR  has  served  more  than 
73,000  people.  The  program  has  been  mar- 
keted to  other  corporations,  where  it  now 
serves  more  employees  nationwide  than  It 
does  at  Control  Data. 

"Once  again.  Norb's  insight  has  led  Con- 
trol I>ata  to  the  forefront  of  employee  rela- 
tions technology,  a  hallmark  of  his  leader- 
ship," said  Eugene  Baker,  vice  president. 
Human  Resource  Management  and  Admin- 
istrative Services. 

"He  continues  to  place  the  company  In 
front,"  Baker  added,  pointing  to  the  Peer 
Review  system  as  another  result  of  Berg's 
vision  of  Justice  In  the  worldplaoe. 

"Norb  Is  patient,"  says  Jack  KamowskI, 
vice  president  and  corporate  treasurer.  "He 
works  hard  at  bringing  critics  around  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  He  doesn't  'strong-arm'  his 
opponents,  he  builds  a  consensus  with  a  lot 
of  careful  study.  Ironclad  logic,  and  bulldog 
persistence." 

Berg's  colleagues  agree  that  Norb  is  a  fine 
tf^ioMwan  It  was  a  skill  developed  early 
when  Berg,  at  age  17,  took  his  father's  pros- 
pect cards  and  marched  from  farm  to  farm 
selling  silo  fillers,  hay  rakes,  manure  spread- 
ers, appliances,  even  ears,  from  his  father's 
well-stocked  hardware  store. 

Berg  is  still  selling,  but  he  finds  It  easier 
now  with  a  mlttful  of  Idiosyncratic  credits. 
"A  person  has  to  earn  credits,"  Berg  ex- 
plains. "Once  they're  earned,  a  person  can 
exercise  Idiosyncratic  behavior.  I  have  a  lot 
of  credits  because  I've  been  able  to  help 
Control  Data  in  many  substantial  financial 
and  nonfinandal  ways.  So  now  I  can  do 
things  that  some  sssodates  might  consider 
off  the  wall,  but  111  probably  make  those 
ideas  work.  I  have  idiosyncratic  credits  .  .  . 
and  I  spend  them." 

"Norb  wins  people  over  by  proving  the 
Idea  is  right,  by  demonstrating  it."  says 


Prank  Dawe.  vice  president.  Personnel  and 
Administration.  "He  is  a  voracious  reader. 
He  becomes  a  student  of  the  subject,  and  he 
puts  people  to  work  studying  whether  the 
idea  is  viable  and  can  be  Implemented.  No 
one  welcomes  failure,  but  Norb  Berg  abhors 
it.  which  is  why  he  studies  and  prepares  so 
dillgenUy." 

His  penchant  for  preparation  can  be  seen 
well  beyond  corporate  headquarter*.  He 
read  stacks  of  books  about  bow  and  arrow 
hunting  before  he  took  aim  for  the  first 
time  last  year.  He  studies  golf.  He  studies 
wildlife.  Preparing  for  the  hunting  season 
each  fall.  Berg  will  reread  books  on  the 
habits  of  deer. 

When  Berg  and  Phil  Bifulk,  vice  president 
of  strategic  programs  for  Corporate  Market- 
ing, purchased  a  Wisconsin  hobby  farm  to- 
gether. Berg  studied  fence  cooatruelton 
before  a  group  of  friends  Joined  him  to 
tackle  the  weekend  installation  Job.  On 
small-plane  trips.  Berg  has  carried  instruei- 
tons  on  how  to  fly  a  plane. 

He  is  no  leas  diligent  when  it  comes  to  pre- 
parbig  for  a  deer  hunt.  To  spend  two  hours 
at  dusk  in  a  deer  stand  at  Barronette.  Berg 
dons  full  camouflage  gear— a  one-iriece  cov- 
erall, gloves,  cap,  sturdy  boots,  a  rag  dipped 
in  a  powerful  animal  scent  to  mask  human 
odors,  and  a  small  rack  sack  packed  with 
enough  survival  equipment  (including  two 
compasses)  to  spend  a  night  or  two  alone  in 
the  woods. 

"Hold  it."  he  says.  Berg  disappears  into 
his  cabin  on  Butternut  Lake,  then  reappears 
rubbing  his  face  with  carbon  paper.  'It's  es- 
sential," he  says.  "Reduces  the  light  tfare." 

Here  is  a  man  who  invests  himself  fully. 
The  essential  Norb  Berg— the  same  Norb 
Berg  whether  he's  on  the  14th  floor  of  Con- 
trol Data  World  Headquarters  or  staking 
deer  near  Barronette,  Wis.* 


CX)SPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  423— THE 
EMEROENCT  AFRICAN  FAMINE 
RELIEF  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr,  President.  I  rlae 
today  to  cosponaor  S.  42S,  the  Emer- 
gency African  Famine  Relief  Act,  In- 
troduced by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priatloni  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations.  8.  423  li  a  practical  re- 
sponse to  one  of  the  blggect  tragedies 
we  ctirrently  face,  the  sweeping 
famine  In  sub-Sahara  Africa.  The 
Emergency  African  Famine  Relief  Act 
will  make  available  supplemental  ap- 
propriations this  fiscal  year  to  deal 
with  this  disaster.  The  President  will 
be  able  to  request  aid.  with  congres- 
sional oversight,  to  suffleiently  meet 
the  needs  of  the  sub-Sahara  area  by 
providing  food,  refugee,  and  disaster 
assistance. 

I  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  hu- 
manitarian response  of  not  only  our 
Government,  but  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Their  generosity  has 
been  unmatched.  Because  of  this  gen- 
erosity and  the  charity  of  other  na- 
tions In  the  world,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain of  this  area's  precise  needs.  One 
thing  we  are  certain  of.  however,  is 
that  the  American  public  and  their  of- 
ficials in  Congress  want  to  help  meet 
this  need. 


That  is  why  I  strongly  support  this 
legiidatlon.  It  is  an  open-ended  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations, 
the  amount  of  which  wlU  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  This  will  allow  for  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  deal  with  a  problem 
that  demands  such  flexibility. 

The  United  States  has  dedicated  1.9 
million  metric  tons  of  food  valued  at 
$603  mUUon  for  this  fiscal  year.  We 
must  be  certain  that  this  food  is  reach- 
ing its  destinations  and  is  not  being 
denied  to  anyone  in  need.  I  believe  the 
administration  is  best  able  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  assistance  needed 
and  to  ensitfe  that  such  aid  is  used 
wisely. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  legislation  and  urge  its 
quick  passage  to  better  deal  with  this 
massive  problem. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


AOENT  ORANGE  STUDY 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  ICr.  President,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
recently  completed  a  study  that  has 
national  implications. 

The  study  indicates  that  a  link  exists 
between  Vietnam  service  and  mortali- 
ty due  to:  two  kinds  of  cancer,  suicide, 
and  death  by  violent  means. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the 
Agent  Orange  Program  of  the  BCassa- 
chusetts  Veterans'  Services  Agency  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $12,000.  and  is  the 
first  to  discover  such  a  link. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  summary  of 
the  study  with  other  States  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  I  ask  that  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
cerning the  study  and  a  summary  of 
the  study  appear  in  the  Rccokd. 

The  material  follows: 

[Ptom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  29. 

1980] 

CsiicB  TBUAT  Bam  roa  VisniAit  Vns  la 

Stubt  or  Dbstbb:  HioHn  Imciokiicb  Also 

Ponm  Fob  Patal  Cab  Accidknts.  Suicnns 

n  Massachusitts 

(By  David  Stipp) 

Bosn».— Vietnam  veterans  may  be  at 
higher  risk  than  non-veterans  of  dying  from 
certain  forms  of  cancer,  suicide  and  auto  ac- 
cidents, according  to  a  recently  completed 
study  of  Massachusetts  deaths  tmm  1973  to 
I9SS. 

The  state-funded  study,  begun  last 
August,  was  based  on  analysis  of  death  cer- 
tificates by  researchers  with  the  Massachu- 
setts public  health  and  veterans  service  de- 
parbnents.  They  found  that  nine  of  840 
Vietnam  veterans'  deaths  were  caused  by 
soft-tissue  sarcoma,  a  rare  cancer  that  has 
been  linked  to  Agent  Orange,  a  defoliant 
used  during  the  Vietnam  War.  Only  two  or 
three  eases  of  the  cancer  would  be  expected 
based  on  its  Incidence  in  the  general  popula- 
tion, researchers  said. 

The  study  also  found  that  deaths  from 
kidney  cancer  and  stroke  were  "significantly 
elevated"  among  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  findings  were  contrary  to  past  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
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tratlon  and  other  groups  that  has  Indicated 
Vietnam  veterans  aren't  at  higher  risk  for 
cancer.  But  other  studies  have  linked 
dioxin.  a  toxic  contaminant  of  Agent 
Orange,  with  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  and  with  a 
skin  disease  called  chloracne  and  a  severe 
liver  disorder. 

"There  are  a  number  of  studies  that  indi- 
cate there  is  not  a  higher  rate  of  cancer 
deaths  among  Vietnam  veterans."  said 
Wayne  Wilson,  director  of  a  New  Jersey 
commission  studying  Agent  Orange  effects. 
"But  that's  all  the  more  reason  the  Massa- 
chusetts study  is  Important— it  calls  into 
question  the  Veterans  Administration's  con- 
clusions." 

Authors  of  the  Massachusetts  study  as- 
serted the  higher  cancer  rate  they  found 
among  Vietnam  veterans  is  "highly  signifi- 
cant." But  they  cautioned  that  more  re- 
search is  needed  to  corroborate  their  find- 
ings because  of  the  limited  data  studied,  po- 
tential Inaccuracies  in  death  certificates  and 
the  possibility  that  factors  such  as  smoking, 
which  were  not  taken  into  account  in  the 
study,  may  have  contributed  to  the  cancer 
rate. 

The  study  found  that  deaths  from  violent 
causes,  particularly  suicide  and  auto  acci- 
dents, are  more  ocmunon  among  Vietnam 
veterans  than  expected  based  on  studies  of 
the  general  population.  Between  1978  and 
1983.  an  estimated  94  Vietnam  veterans  cov- 
ered In  the  study  committed  suicide.  58% 
higher  than  the  expected  rate,  and  87  died 
in  auto  accidents,  31%  higher  than  expect- 
ed. 

"It  is  certainly  plausible  that  the  findings 
in  this  study  may  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to 
increased  stress  experienced  by  Vietnam 
veterans,"  the  study  concluded.  Researchers 
added  that  their  findings  support  "an  effort 
to  reduce  early  or  untimely  deaths  among 
Vietnam  veterans  due  to  suicide  or  motor 
vehicle  accidents." 

SumiABT:  MOKTALITT  AM  OHO  VHTHAM 
VcnaAlis,  1972-83 

The  Agent  Orange  Program  in  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Veteran's  Services 
(O.C.VA)  requested  that  a  mortality  study 
be  conducted  comparing  the  causes  of  death 
among  Vietnam  veterans  from  Massachu- 
setts to  those  of  Massachusetts  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  other  Massachusetts  malea. 
This  study  was  motivated  by  a  concern  that 
Vietnam  veterans  may  be  at  increased  risk 
of  dying  from  violent,  preventable  causes, 
such  as  motor  vehicle  accidents,  homicide, 
and  suicide. 

In  Augiist  1984,  the  study  was  initiated 
using  mortality  iniformation  from  the  state- 
wide daU  base  coUected  by  the  Maasaehu- 
setu  Department  of  Public  Health.  Divlsicm 
of  Health  SUtistics  and  Research.  The  list 
of  Massachusetts  veterans  whose  mortality 
experience  was  evaluated  was  supplied  on 
computer  tape  by  the  O.C.VJ3.  Using  com- 
puter-record linkage  techniques  and  manual 
Tn»ti»hing,  the  study  group  and  two  compari- 
son groups  were  assembled.  The  proportion- 
ate mortality  ratio  and  the  mortality  odds 
ratio  were  chosen  as  the  methods  for  com- 
paring the  mortality  experience  among  the 
three  groups  because  information  on  the 
number  of  years  since  Vietnam  service  was 
not  available  for  the  Vietnam  veterans  on 
the  O.C.V.S.  computer  tape.  Analysis  of  the 
mortality  patterns  of  Vietnam  veterans 
compared  to  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  to 
other  Massachusetts  males  who  died  during 
the  time  period  (1973-83)  of  the  study  were 
then  conducted.  There  was  a  total  of  840 
Vietnam  veteran  deaths  and  2.615  Vietnam- 


era  deaths.  The  deaths  came  from  an  esti- 
mated population  of  70,000  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  150,000  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Table  3  presents  the  causes  of  Jeath 
where  Vietnam  veterans  were  significantly 
higher  than  one  or  both  of  the  nompariann 
groups  using  both  analytic  methods.  Deaths 
due  to  motor  vdiicle  accidents,  sulcidea,  and 
kidney  cancer  were  significantly  elevated 
among  VIetzuun  veterans  compared  to  Mas- 
sachusetu  males  for  the  study  period  1973- 
83.  Deaths  due  to  connective  tissue  cancer 
and  stroke  were  significantly  elevated 
among  Vietnam  veterans  compared  to  both 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  other  Msssarhu- 
setts  males.  Deaths  due  to  drculatory 
system  dlseaaea,  other  than  stroke,  were 
lower  among  the  Vietnam  veterans  com- 
pared to  Vietnam-era  veterans  for  the  years 
1978-83.  Elevated  risk  of  death  due  to  motor 
vehicle  acddmU  and  suidde  lends  support 
to  the  hypothesis  that  Vietnam  veterans 
have  had  a  greater  incidence  of  traumatic 
death  since  the  end  of  the  oonfUct  than 
other  males.  The  excess  cancers  of  oonnec- 
Uve  tissue  and  kidney  are  based  on  only 
nine  deaths  from  each  type.  More  years  of 
follow-up  would  be  nmasary  to  adequately 
assess  these  findings,  and  further  invastiga' 
tion.  u^ng  other  sources  of  informatinn,  is 
recommended. 

Thta  study  is  a  first  step  in  analysing  Viet- 
nam Veterans'  experience  of  one  particular 
health  outcome  (mortaUty).  The  results  sre 
based  on  the  limited  information  avallalde 
from  death  certiflcatea  Infonnatlon  on 
such  potential  confounding  factors  such  ss 
amoking  and  drinking  haMta,  and  comidete 
histories  of  occupatloaal  exposures,  was  un- 
available and  therefore  oould  not  be  con- 
trolled for  in  the  analysts.  Therefore,  the 
study  can  be  used  only  to  draw  very  general 
conclusions  and  to  develop  hypotheses  for 
further  studlea.  Nevertheless,  the  resulta 
Justify  intensified  efforts  to  reduce  deaths 
due  to  stress-related  or  seU-destnictlve  be- 
havior among  Vietnam  veterans. 

TABLE  3.-0BSSIVED  MO  EXPECTED  MMBERS,  STAND- 
ARDIZED pnraRiniAiE  nRTAuiY  mtos  atd  cm 

VALUES  C0M>MaN6  VETNMI  VETERANS  TO  NON-VCT- 
NAM  VETERANS  BY  SPEOHC  CMISES  OF  DEATH  FOR 
PERIODS  1972-«3  AND  197M3  OR  197M3  > 
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HEALTH  CARE  PREMIUM 
DEDUCTIONS 

•  Mr.  GRAS8LEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6  I  introduced  a  bill  to  grant 
self-employed  individuals  the  same 
heidth  care  pranlimi  deductions 
granted  to  onployers  for  their  employ- 
ee coverage.  Under  current  law.  em- 
ployers are  permitted  to  fully  deduct 
the  cost  of  the  medical  insurance  pre- 
mium they  pay  for  their  employee's 
health  coverage.  Before  the  enactment 
of  TEFRA.  any  individual  taqiayer 
oould  deduct  one-half  the  cost  of  their 
medical  Insurance  premiums  vp  to 
$160.  Any  premiums  in  excess  of  the 
permitted  deductible  could  be  applied 
to  other  medical  expenses,  if  gross 
income,  that  excess  amount  was  de- 
ductible. In  TEFRA.  the  medical  ex- 
pense threshold  was  raised  from  3  per- 
ooit  of  adjusted  gross  income  to  5  per- 
cent of  a<]Justed  gross  income. 

The  current  tax  treiUsnent  of  medi-  . 
cal  insurance  premiums  creates 
strange  results.  If  an  individual  works 
for  an  employer  who  provides  medicid 
insurance  coverage  as  a  fringe  benefit, 
the  employer  may  deduct  the  cost  of 
the  premium  uid  the  employee  is  not 
required  to  include  the  value  of  the 
premium  in<»me.  In  contrast,  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  self-employed  or  em- 
ployed by  a  corporation  which  does 
not  provide  medical  coverage  mtist 
earn  wages,  pay  his  Inccune  tax.  buy 
medical  insurance  with  after-tax  dol- 
lars and  cannot  claim  a  deducti<m  for 
this  expmse.  If  Congress  has  deter- 
mined that  health  insurance  coverage 
should  be  encoinvged.  why  are  we 
only  rewarding  employer-^cmsored 
coverage? 

Mi^y  of  my  constitumts  are  self- 
employed  individuals.  They  run  farms 
or  operate  small  businesses.  If  they 
elect  to  ocmduct  business  in  the  corpo- 
rate form  they  may  deduct  medical  in- 
surance premiums.  Since  most  are  sole 
pn^rietorships,  they  cannot  deduct 
these  premiums  under  current  law.  As 
self-^nployed  individuals,  they  are 
facing  higher  Social  Security  taxes, 
since  they  are  required  to  pay  both 
the  employer  aiul  employee  porti<m  of 
the  tax.  Nevertheless,  in  1980  Con- 
gress granted  self-employed  individ- 
uals a  deduction  for  one-half  of  the 
8ECA  tax  iMdd  to  offset  this  dual 
burden.  In  my  view,  it  is  wpr(H>riate 
to  extend  this  reasoning  to  the  deduct- 
ibility of  health  insurance  premiums. 

This  bill  enables  a  self-employed  in- 
divldtial  to  deduct  one-half  of  the 
hMlth  insurance  premium  (XJSts. 
While  not  as  beneficial  as  the  employ- 
er-provided tax  treatment  which  ex- 
cludes the  value  of  the  insurance  from 
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the  employee's  income,  this  provision 
will  move  toward  parity  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  health  insurance. 

The  cost  of  health  Insurance  is  sub- 
stantial. Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  com- 
prehensive major  medical  group  sub- 
scriber coverage  with  a  $600  deductible 
per  person  will  cost  a  self-employed 
60-year-old  farmer  and  his  59-year-old 
wife  $2,613  annually.  As  health  insur- 
ance costs  increase,  the  inequitable 
tax  treatment  of  medical  insiirance 
costs  will  spur  more  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  to  incorporate. 

Logical  taxation  of  health  insurance 
premiums  that  is  consistent  among 
different  types  of  employees  should  be 
Congress'  goal.  With  new  educational 
and  emplosmient  opportunities  open- 
ing for  women  and  senior  citizens, 
many  of  these  talented  individuals 
who  have  previously  been  unable  to 
work  a  conventional  40-hour  week  are 
establishing  their  own  businesses. 
Many  of  them  are  contributing  their 
talents  and  skills  as  self-employed  in- 
dividuals. I  can  see  no  reason  to  deny 
this  emerging  group  of  workers,  as 
well  as  the  traditional  classes  of  self- 
employed  people,  the  right  to  a  tax  de- 
duction for  a  portion  of  their  health 
insiurance  premiums.  We  need  to 
create  parity  for  the  taxation  of 
health  insurance  premiums  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  contribution  of 
self-employed  people  and  the  emer- 
gency of  new  work  patterns  in  Amer- 
ica which  enhance  our  national  pro- 
ductivity.* 


UM 


CREIGH  HILEN  AGNEW 

•  Mr  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 8.  1985,  marked  the  end  of  service 
in  my  office  for  a  woman  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  model  for  all  legislative 
assistants,  Creigh  Hilen  Agnew.  Creigh 
is  leaving  my  office  to  Join  Weyer- 
haeuser Co.  as  government  affairs 
manager.  I  congratulate  Weyer- 
haeuser on  it  good  fortune. 

Creigh  has  been  on  my  staff  since 
my  first  days  in  the  Senate  in  1081.  It 
is  hard  to  see  her  move  on.  But  her  re- 
markable talents  make  such  a  move  in- 
evitable. 

Mr.  President,  I  Imow  all  of  my  col- 
leagues appreciate  how  essential  it  is 
for  us  to  have  not  Just  adequate  or 
competent  staff,  but  exceptional  staff. 
Nonetheless.  I  do  not  overstate  the 
case  when  I  say  that  Creigh  is  unsur- 
passed in  her  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  legislative  skill  and  personal  at- 
tributes. By  that  unique  combination, 
she  has  made  the  most  difficult  tasks 
less  onerous  for  us  all,  and  for  this 
Senator  in  particular. 

Creigh  has  undertaken  and  con- 
quered issues  that  might  have  defeat- 
ed even  the  most  optimistic  and  toler- 
ant among  us.  The  Washington  wilder- 
ness bill,  which  became  law  last  year, 
is  Just  one  example.  Without  her  facil- 
ity to  build  consensus  among  disparate 


interests.  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
have  been  successful  in  that  effort. 
Tet  with  all  the  conflicts  Inherent  In 
such  a  controversial  subject,  Creigh 
always  conducted  herself  with  a 
degree  of  personal  grace  and  warmth 
that  is  truly  rare,  and  deeply  appreci- 
ated. 

Creigh  HUen  Agnew  has  served  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington 
with  distinction.  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  entire  Washington  State  delega- 
tion when  I  say  thank  you  Creigh,  we 
will  miss  you.* 


Throuth  Jenu.  and  acrtptural  teachings,  we 
must  try  to  express  Christ's  healing  love 
snd  wiadom  in  every  aspect  of  our  daily 
Uvea.* 


A  MAN  OF  THE  FLESH 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  it  is  a  privilege  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  poignant  editorial  written 
by  Mrs.  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly  that  re- 
cently was  brought  to  my  attention.  It 
tells  us  about  the  Jesus  of  our  daily 
lives,  not  the  Jesus  of  our  holidajv. 

Mrs.  Kelly  has  received  letters  from 
several  members  of  the  Protestant. 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  clergy 
commenting  favorably  on  her  Christ- 
mas editorial.  Frank  Ahlgren.  retired 
editor  of  the  Memphis.  TN  Commer- 
cial Appeal,  wrote  "The  greatest  thing 
that  we  read  at  Christmas  was  Virgin- 
ia's editorial.  AU  of  us  marveUed  at  it." 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Raooan 
Mrs.  KeUy's  editorial  entiUed  "A  Man 
of  the  Flesh"  that  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 24,  1984,  issue  of  the  Paris, 
TN,  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Paris  Post-Intelllgencer.  Dec  M. 
1984] 

A  MAIf  or  TRX  PUSH 

(By  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly) 

The  birthday  of  the  Infant  Jesus  is  Joyous 
for  Christians.  Even  dally  Bible  readers  may 
not  Always  remember  that  Jesus  healed 
souls  as  well  as  bodies  and  that  His  teach- 
ings are  dynamic  and  praettcaL  Am  exam- 
ples. Jesus  said.  "The  Kingdom  of  God  la 
within  you"  and  "Whosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  Klndom  of  Ood  as  a  little  child 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 

Jesus  was  telling  ua  we  must  preserve  a 
place  of  Interior  quiet  where  we  can  be  "still 
and  know  Ood."  and  that  we  must  expunge 
hatred  from  our  hearts  forever.  This  is  not 
eaay  but,  according  to  Jesus'  admooltion.  we 
must  pray  for  them  "that  daspltefully  use 
ua" 

In  the  BeaUtudes  (Matthew  5:t-ll)  Jesus 
gives  ua  rulaa  for  living  which,  combined 
with  the  Ten  Commandmenta.  taach  ua  bow 
to  obtain  the  "Peace  of  Ood  which  paaseth 
understanding."  My  favorite  BeaUtude 
which  enrompasses  all  the  others  Is 
"Bleaaed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
ahaUaeeOod." 

Let  ua  remember  that  Jeaua  obtained  all 
hla  earthly  nature  from  a  Jawlah  maid.  Hia 
earthly  education  came  ftom  a  village  rab- 
binical achooL  Jesua  waa  nourlabed  by  the 
Hebrew  acrtpturea  The  Bible  reoorda  that 
He  preached  In  the  Temple  tnm  the  acroll 
of  laalah.  We  ahould  remember  alao  that 
Abraham.  Moaea.  David,  aolomco  and  Jeaus 
are  great  propheta  In  the  lalamic  faith, 
which  haa  (ierived  much  from  Judaism 

As  Cktd'a  children,  we  are  here  to  glorify 
Him.    Therefore    we    muat    be    merdfuL 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  STATUS 
OF  SEVERAL  REGIONAL  FED- 
ERAL OFFICES 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  testified  before  the  Employ- 
ment and  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  chaired  by  Mr.  Fkaiik  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  subject  of  the  hearing  was  the 
propoaed  change  in  address  of  several 
regional  offices  of  Federal  agencies, 
with  emphasis  on  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

I  ask  that  my  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Rbookd. 

The  statement  follows: 

Tbstxmomt  or  Sbhatob  Johm  Kzaar  or  Mas- 
sMjiuaaiia  Booax  thb  EMPLOTMBm  am 
Hooanra  SuBoomarns  or  the  Houas 
OovBunaar  OriaATioin  ComanBt 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  your  subcommittee  today  on 
the  subject  of  the  propoaed  change  in  atatua 
of  aeveral  regional  officea  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

I  am  a  new  member  of  the  Congreaa.  How- 
ever. I  most  recently  served  aa  the  lieuten- 
ant CSovemor  of  Maasachuaetta.  One  of  my 
major  responaibiliUes  in  that  office  waa  to 
oversee  the  Office  of  Pederal-State  Rela- 
tiona,  an  office  that  has  extensive  interac- 
tion with  many  federal  agendea.  Through 
my  woric  with  those  agendea  and  their  re- 
gional officea  In  Boaton.  I  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  their  woric  throughout  tlie  New 
England  area. 

I  believe  the  loas  of  that  cloae  link  be- 
tween the  Pederal  Oovemment  and  the 
local  governments  and  dtlsens  of  New  Eng- 
land would  be  very  unfortunate.  At  this 
time  when  much  of  the  reaponaibilltiea  of 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  are  being  ahlfted 
to  the  Statea.  doae  cooperation  is  needed. 
Boeton'a  location  3  to  4  hours  drive  from 
most  New  Englaiul  state  capitois  has  en- 
hanced that  Important  cooperation.  Moving 
that  level  of  artmlnlstratl<m  to  New  York 
will  dlacourage  that  link  and  will  not  only 
Increaae  travel  for  atate  and  federal  admin- 
latraton.  but  it  will  alao  undoubtedly  alow 
admlniatrative  prooeaaea  that  Iiave  been 
functioning  efficiently.  The  propoeed  "de- 
motion" of  theae  officea  from  regional  to 
area  officea.  and  the  tranafer  of  their  ded- 
alon  making  authority  to  the  New  York 
office  la.  I  believe,  a  bad  Idea. 

Any  auch  plan  f alia  to  reoognlae  that  New 
England  la  probably  the  moat  logical  eco- 
nomic region  in  the  country.  It  la  a  single 
region  that  deapite  a  diversity  of  people  and 
placea,  lenda  Itaelf  well  to  the  federal  gov- 
emment'a  regional  program.  It  Is  a  region 
that  haa  a  strong  environmental,  aodal,  and 
economic  identity.  Putting  it  in  the  same 
region  with  a  labor  market  aa  large  and  as 
different  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ia  to 
Ignore  Its  unique  place  In  America.  In  most 
every  area  of  concern  facing  our  federal 
agendea,  the  caae  for  New  England  Is  very 
different  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
We  want  and  need  the  attention  to  our  spe- 
cific needs. 


Changes  that  move  the  dedalon  makera  to 
New  York  will  put  workers  out  of  touch 
with  thoae  who  have  been  charged  with  pro- 
tecting their  rights.  Travel  to  Boaton  is  con- 
venient for  workers  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. The  trip  from  many  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land to  New  York  would  be  prohibitively  ex- 
penaive  and  Inconvenient  for  many  mem- 
bers of  our  labor  force.  I  believe  we  should 
encourage  dtisena  to  Imow  and  use  their 
righta,  and  allow  a  government  to  discour- 
age use  by  making  programs  tnacceaalble. 

There  are  other  Important  questions  that 
have  not  been  adequately  aaked  or  an- 
swered. 

The  first  Is.  in  our  haate  to  cut  comers  are 
we  Implementing  a  plan  that  will  In  fact 
save  us  money?  We  already  Imow  that  the 
short  range  costs  will  be  conaiderable,  but 
what  aaaurance  Is  there  that  the  long  range 
savings  will  make  up  the  loaa?  There  Is  no 
question  that  the  Grace  Commiaslon  doe* 
have  some  interesting  ideas,  but  It  is  one 
thing  to  Juggle  numbers  in  the  comfort  of 
the  boardroom,  and  quite  another  to  deal 
with  the  realities  of  servicing  dtlsens.  I  do 
not  believe  tliat  an  adequate  study  has  been 
conducted  on  the  overall  cost  effectiveness 
thus  warranting  thia  change.  We're  all  com- 
mitted to  defidt  reduction  and  fiscal  re- 
straint, but  In  this  case,  we  must  be  confi- 
dent that  we  understand  the  present  and 
future  consequences. 

Another  Important  question  is  the  price 
we  are  willing  to  pay  In  the  loas  of  services? 
The  5  and  a  half  million  people  in  the  New 
England  labor  force  are  entitled  to  a  speedy 
response  to  their  Inquiries  and  claims.  What 
can  we  expect  from  an  office  that  has 
moved  its  decision-making  arm  to  a  New 
York  office  that  Is  already  backlogged  and 
will  be  receiving  little  increase  in  staff.  Cer- 
tainly those  of  us  whose  responsibility  Is  to 
help  constituents  with  their  problents  with 
federal  agencies,  should  be  concerned  about 
the  future  quality  of  those  services  avail- 
able. 

And  other  questions  have  gone  unan- 
swered.   

In  Massachusetts,  programs  like  JTPA 
and  WIN  are  working,  despite  the  efforts  of 
this  Administration  to  drastically  cut  their 
funding.  Our  ET  Choices  program  tias 
placed  over  13,(K)0  welfare  redplents  in 
paying  Jobs  and  the  Commonwealth  hopes 
to  place  another  50.000  people  into  Jobs  in 
the  next  five  years.  Will  these  programs  and 
others  like  them  be  Jeopardised  by  a  change 
in  cooperation  and  supervision  In  the  new 
Boston  office? 

What  will  happen  to  the  oversight  respon- 
sibilities in  areas  covered  by  08HA.  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  the  Office  of  Ped- 
eral Contract  Compliance,  and  Office  of 
Worker's  Compeniation  Programs?  In  1984. 
08HA  made  7,000  health  and  safety  inspec- 
tions in  New  England  alone.  Will  that 
number  ahrink  and  will  employers  come  to 
expect  little  of  inspecticm?  Will  our  workers 
be  able  to  make  claims  and  have  them  han- 
dled in  a  timely,  responsive  manner? 

What  level  of  supervision  can  be  expected 
for  the  hundreds  and  milliona  of  dollars  of 
federal  money  that  is  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  New  England?  Will  that 
Investment  be  suf f Idently  monitored? 

This  proposal  reminds  me  of  the  words  of 
former  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell. 
"Watch  what  we  do.  not  what  we  say."  This 
is  the  Administration  that  has  argued  for 
balanced  budgets,  while  giving  us  the  larg- 
est defidts  in  history.  This  is  the  Adminis- 
tration that  talks  about  arms  control.  whQe 
it  gives  us  the  largest  peace  time  defenae 


build  up  in  history.  Well,  this  Administra- 
tion haa  done  it  again:  In  the  name  of  decen- 
tralisation, they  want  to  centralise  control 
in  a  small  group  who  can't  possibly  under- 
stand ouir  regional  conoema.  It  ia  a  plan  that 
is  completely  Inconsistent  with  the  promise 
to  bring  government  to  the  people.  The  man 
who  ran  sgainst  Washington,  now  wsnts  to 
centralize  those  controls  right  here. 

But  the  real  message  to  that  the  President 
no  longer  lieUeves  that  he  must  go  through 
the  motions  of  serving  the  needs  of  our  la- 
borers, our  consumers,  our  senior  dtisens, 
and  our  veterana.  Instead,  he  to  going  to 
continue  the  slow  Job  of  ending  mograms 
that  he  never  wanted  in  the  first  idaoe.  And 
hto  wlahea  wiU  not  t>e  accompltohed  through 
program  elimination,  tmt  by  gutting  the 
agendea  that  run  them  so  that  they  wHl  no 
longer  serve  their  intended  function. 

In  New  England,  like  other  regtoas  around 
the  country,  we  have  a  healthy  skepticism 
of  a  government's  ability  to  do  aO  thhigs  for 
all  people.  But  with  time,  we  have  learned 
wliat  works  and  what  does  not  work.  In  tUs 
case,  the  federal  regional  offices  are  work- 
ing well,  and  I  will  oppose  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  to  abdicate  ita 
responsibilities.* 


DISPENSING  HUMANITY 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks,  we  have  seen  smne  signs 
of  movement  in  efforts  to  resolve  the 
longstanding  conflicts  that  make  the 
Middle  Elast  potentially  the  moat  dan- 
gerously volatile  area  of  our  globe. 
These  efforts,  unfortunately,  have 
shared  the  headlines  with  the  reports 
of  violence  and  unrest  that  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  the  region. 

As  we  wait,  precariously  poised  be- 
tween a  fragile  hopefulness  and  a  de- 
spairing frustration,  it  seems  appropri- 
ate to  remember  that  efforts  for  peace 
are  not  Just  a  sometimes  thing  in  that 
troubled  region.  There  are  men  and 
women  of  many  nationalities  who 
work  day  in  and  day  out,  under  diffi- 
cult, sometimes  dangerous,  often  dis- 
couraging conditions,  to  find  ways  to 
further  peace.  Last  fall,  in  an  artlde 
printed  in  the  Jerusalem  Post,  David 
Richardson  recognised  the  efforts  of 
one  such  individuaL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
which  I  have  mentioned  be  printed  in 
the  Rkord. 

The  article  f  ollowa: 

[Prom  the  Jerusalem  Post.  SepC  10, 19M] 
DisFSNsnn  Homurtt 
(By  David  Richardson) 

The  United  Nadoos  Relief  and  Welfare 
Agency's  (UNRWA)  headquarters  in  Jerusa- 
lem are  located  in  a  compound  hidden  at 
the  end  of  a  quiet  street  snd  behind  a  stone 
waU  between  Sheikh  Jarrsh  and  Ramat 
Eahkol.  The  freshly  painted  gate  to  attended 
by  a  neat,  polite  guard,  who  waves  one 
through  Into  a  meticulously  neat  and  or- 
dered environment— something  of  a  relic  of 
the  mandatory  administration. 

Trucks  and  cars  are  parked  in  tidy  rows  on 
recently  swept  asphalt.  Warehouses  and  of- 
fices are  well  maintained  and  carefully 
marked  with  large  signs  in  English.  Even 
the  rose-beds  are  laid  out  with  the  precision 
that  betrays  the  habiU  and  style  of  so  many 
expatriate  administratora  There  to  aome- 


tblng  decidedly  old-world  and  reaaauiing 
about  it.  There  to  also  nothing  like  it  in  the 
West  Bank.  Oaaa  or  IsraeL 

Roy  Skinner,  the  outgoing  UNRWA  direc- 
tor In  the  West  Bank.  left  last  wedt  to  run 
the  orginisatlon's  operatknis  in  Syria.  A 
dapper,  S8-year-old  fwmer  Australian  army 
major,  he  has  served  in  the  lOddBe  East  for 
19  years,  17  of  them  with  UNRWA  Vvr  the 
past  nine  years,  be  has  been  with  the 
agency  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gasa. 

During  these  yeara.  UNRWA  and  Its 
senior  offidato  have  bad  to  weather  aevere 
testa,  ranging  from  curfews  in  the  campa. 
dosurea  of  soue  of  their  instltuttona.  and  a 
ahrinUng  tmdget  to  the  war  in  Lebanon. 
But  the  most  inaidioua  challenge  lies  in  the 
diminishing  relevanoe  of  the  agency's  man- 
date. 

Created  by  the  United  Natkms  General 
Assembly  in  themke  of  the  1»«8  War  of  In- 
dependence. UNRWA  was  charged  with 
earing  for  the  Palestinian  refugees  displaced 
tif  the  creation  of  the  State  of  IsraeL 
Thtaty-four  yeara  ainoe  it  liegan  to  operate, 
it  finds  itaelf  constantly  accused,  not  only 
l>y  donon  and  outside  observers  but  by  Pal- 
fstinians  themsflvea.  of,  in  effect,  perpet- 
uating the  refugee  problem. 

It  to  also  oompetlng  in  the  tight  maritet  of 
intematlanal  diarity  against  other  refugee 
B»enriea  wboae  demcmstrable  needa  are  far 
more  acute.  Nothing  in  the  Middle  East 
today  approacbea  the  plight  of  the  refugees 
of  the  drou^ts  and  wars  of  the  Horn  of 
Africa. 

The  past  year  has  seen  several  atudlea  l>y 
tntenial  UN  groups  and  outside  conaoltanta 
appointed  by  the  UNRWA  commlaaloner, 
Genetal  Olaf  Rydbeck.  which  all.  apparent- 
ly, toudied  on  the  sticky  problem  of  the 
agency's  role  and  image. 

TOiwiitlanj.  thto  to  imfair  to  the  agency 
and  its  bureaucrats.  They  did  not  create  the 
proUem.  or  draft  the  manrtstf.  wbidi  was 
never  intended  by  itaelf  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Palestinian  refugees.  Nor,  it 
aeena,  do  they  have  the  power  to  modify 
that  mandate. 

SIdnner.  then,  aa  a  veteran  fleMagrlce of- 
ficer i^io  has  woriced  with  UNRWA  in 
Jordan,  the  West  Bank  and  Gasa,  has  found 
tiimMtif  constantly  at  the  hub  of  the  con- 
flicting itf^f~««  the  refugeea,  governments 
and  other  bodiea  make  on  the  agency.  But 
be  to  also,  by  inclination,  training  and  baUt, 
a  totally  professional  public  servant.  In  the 
UN  context  "professtonal"  also  means 
wholly  apoMtlcal. 

In  fact,  Iteeping  an  eye  on  hto  next  and  ad- 
mittedly aenaitlve  posting  (the  man  In  Da- 
maacua  with  wlum  he  to  tieing  exchanged 
was  given  two  days  to  leave  Syria,  with  no 
explanatlan)  Skinner  almost  attadieB  an  ea- 
peetadly  high  value  to  the  role  of  the  "inter- 
natiiTw'  dvO  aervant." 

"I  ooostdo'  it  the  task  of  the  prafearional 
public  aervant  working  with  an  agency  auch 
as  UMRWA  to  provide  humanitarian  and 
publle  services  to  dients— in  thto  case  the 
Palestinian  refugeea  Hie  dvD  aervant 
avolda  poUtica  and  endeavours  to  uphold  Uie 
hltfiest  standard  of  effldency  and  prafea- 
atonallam  aa  a  UN  public  aervant." 

Palesttnians— particularly  the  young  and 
better  educated  among  them— aa  well  aa 
outside  observers  have  faulted  the  agency 
for  what  they  see  as  its  basic  commitment 
to  Its  own  survival  and  for  the  aemi-colonlal- 
tot  or  paternalist  atmosphere  that  seems  to 
pervade  its  Instltutiona 

Skinner  rejects  these  chargea.  claiming 
that  the  role  of  any  bureaucracy  to  to  i»o- 
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vide  ft  meftiia  to  ftn  end  rmther  thftn  to  serve 
ft!  ftn  end  In  itaelf . 

"It  Is  ft  machine  to  provide  services— In 
this  case  health,  education  and  welfftre. 
When  it  comes  to  the  chsrges  of  colonlftUsm 
or  patemftllsm.  hftving  worked  for  X7NRWA 
for  so  lone  I'm  swftre  of  the  nuuiy  different 
opinions  in  the  Middle  Eftst  ftbout  the  orga- 
nization. 

"On  balance.  UNRWA  Is  an  organisation 
charged  by  the  General  Assembly  with  a 
most  unusual  public-service  task.  When  you 
cut  out  the  platitudes,  I  do  believe  that  they 
see  us  positively  as  a  public  service.  I  think 
ft  number  would  like  us  to  be  more  thftn 
that,  but  the  agency  has  no  role  whatsoever 
to  play  in  the  search  for  a  political  solution. 

"Having  said  that.  UNRWA.  by  lU  very 
existence  and  its  activities,  has  provided  a 
type  of  stability  which  would  have  been 
missing  in  the  absence  of  a  solution  to  the 
basic  problem." 

In  the  nine  years  he  has  served  In  the 
areas  under  Israeli  military  control.  Skinner 
has  seen  ft  siffilflcant  Increase  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living— and  particularly  in  the  stand- 
ard of  education  of  the  refugee  population. 
"But  this  is  related  to  other  economic  fac- 
tors, and  the  past  few  years  have  seen  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  and  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  unplaced  professionals." 

UNRWA  in  the  West  Bank  Is  now  em- 
barked on  a  re-examination  of  its  vocational 
training  programmes  in  order  to  sdjust 
them  to  the  needs  of  the  mftrket  open  to  its 
grftdufttes. 

In  the  wftke  of  the  1982  invasion  of  Leba- 
non and  the  acute  refugee  problem  that  cre- 
ated. Rybeck  decided  to  suspend  the  general 
rationing  programme,  diverting  the  com- 
modities the  agency  had  to  the  refugees  in 
Southern  Lebanon  and  focusing  its  financiftl 
resotirces  on  educfttion  ftnd  health  services. 

"There  was  general  objection  to  the  move 
by  the  refugees  everywhere,"  said  Skinner. 
"But  after  some  months,  I  believe  they  real- 
ized that  the  education  and  health  pro- 
grammes were  to  important  to  be  reduced. 
They  attach  tremendous  importance  to  edu- 
cation. The  rationing  is  now  limited  to  social 
welfare  cases." 

During  the  period  he  directed  operations 
in  the  West  Bank,  Skinner  also  had  to  cope 
with  Israeli  government  pUns  to  "resettle" 
the  refugees— part  of  former  minister  Mor- 
dechftl  Ben-Porftt's  scheme  to  write  off  the 
Pftlestlnlftn  refugee  problem  ftgftlnst  that  of 
the  Israeli  refugees  fnxn  Arab  countries  ab- 
sorbed into  Israel  following  the  crefttlon  of 
the  state. 

The  agency's  official  position  was  not  to 
object  to  resettlement  in  principle,  but  to 
insist  that  the  plan  be  baaed  on  the  volun- 
tary involvement  of  the  refugees.  A  promise 
that  "no  coercion  would  be  used"  was  elicit- 
ed from  the  Israel  government,  but  in  the 
ftbsence  of  ft  government  decision  to  imple- 
ment Ben-Porat's  recommendations,  the 
whole  idea  has  come  to  nothing. 

Of  his  contacts  with  IsraeU  officials.  Skin- 
ner would  only  say  that  he  had  "met  with 
understanding"  when  he  made  representa- 
tions based  on  humanitarian  grounds  "in  an 
often  very  difficult  environment."  More 
than  that,  apparently,  would  be  too  politi- 
cal. 

Unlike  Palestinian  refugees  living  else- 
where in  the  Middle  East,  those  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Oaza  live  among  other  Palestin- 
ians and  not  among  different  national 
groups.  Their  reactions  and  moods  are  con- 
ditioned by  and  reflect  those  of  the  area,  he 
said,  but  again  would  not  eUbomte. 

The  refugee  populfttlon  of  the  West  Bftnk, 
currently  estlnutted  ftt  200,000.  Increases  by 


about  S  per  cent  a  year.  Some  80.000  live  In 
19  camps  in  the  area,  which  means  that  a 
lot  of  UNRWA's  services  are  provided  to 
people  who  live  outside  the  camps.  The 
agency  employs  2.750  Palestinians  super- 
vised by  nine  expatriate  officials.  The 
budget  for  the  current  year  Is  128  million. 

Skinner  knows  that  his  new  posting  must 
surely  be  one  of  the  most  sensitive  ft  17N  of- 
ficial could  be  faced  with.  But  with  only  two 
years  to  go  to  the  statutory  retirement  sge. 
he.  like  so  mftny  such  public  servsnts,  is  sl- 
reftdy  beginning  to  muse  on  the  memoirs  he 
intends  to  write.* 


ANNA  PEREZ 


•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  recognize  the  political  astuteneas  and 
mastery  of  communications  contribut- 
ed by  a  member  of  my  staff  who  re- 
cently left  my  office.  Anna  Peres 
served  in  my  press  office  for  4  years 
and  is  now  working  as  press  secretary 
for  the  newest  member  of  Washington 
State's  delegation.  Congressman  JoHX 
MnxBt. 

Anna  first  brought  her  singular 
blend  of  intellect  and  creativity  to  my 
staff  in  1981.  Since  that  time,  she  has 
devoted  herself  to  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington, demonstrating  dally  an  uncan- 
ny ability  to  rapwilliie  complex  issues 
and  legislation.  Aiuia's  first  sense  in 
her  writing  is  to  educate,  to  provide 
useful  information  to  her  readers. 

My  colleagues  recognize  that  the 
voices  of  our  States  are  often  diverse. 
Anna's  varied  career  and  background. 
her  command  of  our  language  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  media  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  respect  she  has  won  from 
those  who  have  associated  with  her. 

Anna  added  spark  and  continuity  to 
the  workings  of  my  office  here,  as  she 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  words.  Her  wit 
and  honesty  have  been  welcome  at- 
tributes, and  her  animated  presence 
will  be  genuinely  missed.  I  wish  her 
the  best  in  her  new  role,  and  compli- 
ment my  friend.  Congressman  Mn.i«t. 
on  a  superb  choice.* 


boring  sUtes,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  as 
legitimate  in  any  way.  The  cruel  crime 
perjietrated  by  the  Soviet  regime  on 
the  Baltic  SUtes  is  not  atypical  of 
Soviet  behavior,  of  course.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  Soviet  invasion,  oc- 
cupation, and  continued  war  on  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  to  remind  our- 
selves Just  why  we  should  recall  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania.  The  United 
States  does  not  and  will  not  recognize 
Soviet  rule  over  Lithuania  as  legiti- 
mate, because  it  is  not  legitimate. 
Soviet  rule  over  Lithuania  was  pre- 
pared by  stealth  and  deceit,  accom- 
plished by  invasion,  and  is  continued 
only  by  the  most  brutal  repression. 

But  most  of  all.  we  should  remember 
this  anniversary  because,  for  aU  of  the 
arrests,  imprisonments,  executions,  de- 
portations, and  the  continued  oppres- 
sion of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  to  be  free  endures.  There 
have  been  demonstrations— what  cour- 
age, to  demonstrate  against  Soviet  rule 
over  Lithiumla,  in  Lithuania^to  tirge 
the  teaching  of  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage in  Lithuanian  schools,  to  foster 
the  mlrit  of  Lithuanian  nationalism  in 
public,  to  reaffirm  the  commitment  of 
Lithuanians  to  their  homeland.  The 
Soviet  response  has  been  direct  and 
brutal.  But  it  cannot  repress  forever 
the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

So  we  cannot  let  this  anniversary  go 
by.  without  ringing  support  of  that  le- 
gitimate struggle.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  February 
16  marked  the  734th  anniversary  of 
the  foimdlng  of  an  Independent  Lith- 
uanian state  In  1251.  and  the  «7th  an- 
niversary of  the  reestablishment  of  an 
independent  Lithuania  In  1918.  This  is 
an  anniversary  that  as  a  free  people 
we  should  remember. 

We  should  remember  this  anniversa- 
ry because  that  Independent  Lithuania 
founded  at  the  end  of  World  War  I 
was  crushed  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n.  as  a  restilt  of  one  of  the  most 
Infamous  agreements  in  history,  the 
Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact,  between 
two  of  history's  most  despicable  ty- 
rants. Joseph  Stalin  and  Adolph 
Hitler. 

We  should  remember  this  anniversa- 
ry because  the  United  States  has  never 
recoi^iized  the  brutal  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  her  nelgh- 


UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAT 

•  Mr.  PEILL.  Mr.  President.  February 
16  marked  the  67th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  After  living 
for  more  than  a  century  tmder  Rus- 
sian rule  and  tyranny,  the  Lithuanian 
people  courageously  rebelled  against 
their  oppressors  and  on  February  16. 
1918.  declared  Lithuania  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Today.  I  am  proud  to 
Join  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  in  commemorating  this  memora- 
ble event. 

The  historic  struggle  waged  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  did  not  come  to  an 
end  with  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Bolshevik  forces  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  deal  a  death  blow 
to  the  newly  established  republic.  Nev- 
ertheless. Lithuanians  successfully  de- 
feated these  forces,  and  in  1920  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace  treaty  rec- 
ognizing Lithuania's  Independence  and 
sovereignty  and  renouncing  forever  all 
claims  to  Lithuanian  territory. 

Lithuania's  existence  as  a  sovereign 
nation-state  was  tragically  and  iUegal- 
ly  ended  by  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  Second  World  War.  Under  a  secret 
protocol  to  the  Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggres- 
sion  Pact,  the  Soviet  Union  laid  claims 
to   Lithuania  and   the   other  Baltic 


States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  This 
agreement  was  a  flagrant  abrogation 
of  the  1920  peace  treaty  with  Lithua- 
nia. Having  received  the  green  light 
from  Germany  to  occupy  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  In  October 
1939  forcibly  obtained  the  right  to  sta- 
tion Soviet  forces  on  Lithuanian  terri- 
tory. The  following  June  the  Soviet 
Union  orchestrated  the  downfall  of 
the  nationalist  Government  and  re- 
placed it  with  a  new  pro-Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. In  August  1940.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  new  Government  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  Lithuania  was  formally  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  To  this  day,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  refused 
to  recognize  this  imlawful  annexation 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
has  steadfastly  supported  the  Lithua- 
nian people  in  their  valiant  and  im- 
endlng  struggle  against  Soviet  repres- 
sion. 

Since  1940.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
tried  to  eliminate  independent  reli- 
gious, political,  and  cultural  activities 
in  Lithuania.  In  Lithuania,  as  in 
Poland,  Catholicism  is  deeply  rooted 
and  the  Catholic  Church  has  played  a 
central  role  in  the  formation  of  social, 
political,  and  religious  beliefs.  It  is  not 
stirprising,  therefore,  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  its  followers  have  been 
the  main  targets  of  the  Government's 
campaign.  Catholic  worshippers  have 
been  intimidated  and  harassed,  and 
Catholic  priests  have  been  detained 
and  brought  to  trial.  In  1983,  the 
Soviet  Union  set  a  profoundly  disqui- 
eting precedent  in  its  campaign  to  neu- 
tralize Catholic  opposition  by  arrest- 
ing and  Incarcerating  two  influential 
Lithuanian  priests.  Father  Alfonsas 
Svarlnskas  and  Father  Slgltas  Tamke- 
vldus. 

In  1984,  the  persecution  of  Catholics 
continued  unabated.  On  March  4.  the 
500th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
patron  Saint  Casimlr.  it  is  reported 
that  the  Government  disrupted  com- 
memoration ceremonies  all  over  the 
country  by  disconnecting  speakers  out- 
side churches  packed  with  believers, 
by  scheduling  alternative  activities  for 
schoolchildren  and  by  other  nefarious 
measures.  On  November  9.  1984 
Father  Jonas  Itotulionls.  a  prmnlnent 
Catholic  priest,  was  arrested  without 
charge  and  sentenced  to  3  years  forced 
labor.  The  frequency  and  lawless 
nature  of  such  Government  crack- 
downs have  so  threatened  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defense  of  Believers' 
Rights  that  it  has  been  forced  to  go 
underground.  Despite  these  repeated 
assaults  however,  the  Catholic  Chtirch 
continues  undeterred  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  freedom  and  human  rights  for 
the  people  of  Lithuania. 

As  a  member  and  former  cochalrman 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  am  deeply 


concerned  about  violations  of  himian 
rights  in  Lithuania.  As  a  party  to  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  various  international 
covenants  on  human  rights,  and  as  a 
signatory  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  pledged  respect  for 
hiunan  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and  has  accepted  political  and 
legal  obligations  in  these  areas.  As  we 
commemorate  the  67th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian, Independence,  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  remind  the  Soviet 
Union  of  these  obligations  and  that  we 
reaffirm  our  own  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  self-determi- 
nation for  Lithuanians  and  for  all 
people  who  are  forced  to  live  in  the  ab- 
sence of  freedom.* 


CHARLES  E.  EISING.  LUTHERAN 
LAYMAN  OF  THE  TEAR 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5  the  Lutheran  Luncheon  Club 
of  Detroit  will  honor  Charles  E.  Eislng 
as  the  Lutheran  Lajmun  of  the  Tear. 
This  is  a  very  high  honor  and.  In  my 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  bestowed 
upon  a  more  deserving  individual  than 
Charles  Easing. 

Driven  by  his  strong  faith  and  good 
will  he  has  dedicated  his  life  to  this 
church  and  to  aiding  the  youths  in  his 
area. 

After  graduating  from  Springfield 
College  with  a  degree  in  physical  edu- 
cation. Charles  Eislng  became  the  as- 
sistant physical  education  director  at 
the  Highland  Paiic.  MI.  TMCA.  He 
then  went  on  to  be  the  physical  educa- 
tion director  for  the  Western  Detroit 
"T"  and  associate  executive  director  of 
the  Flint  "T." 

Charles  Eislng  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Michigan  Fellow^ilp  of  Christian 
Athletes,  the  Lutheran  Luncheon 
Club,  and  the  Amateur  Athletes 
Union.  Currently  he  is  the  develop- 
mental director  of  several  Bones  of  the 
southeast  BCichigan  district  of  the  Lu- 
theran Laymen's  League,  vice  presi- 
dent and  managemoit  resource  center 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Detroit 
TMCA.  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  both  the  Lutheran  Center 
Association  and  Camp  Happy  Hollow, 
a  camp  for  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  goes  on  and 
on  with  his  accomplishments,  truly  an 
incredible  record  of  achievement  Few 
people  can  claim  to  have  done  as  much 
for  the  young  people  In  southeastern 
Michigan  as  Charles  Eislng.  His  self- 
lessness and  devotion  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  around  him.  A  true  hu- 
manitarian and  great  contributor  to 
his  commtmity.  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  Join  the  Lutheran  Luncheon 
Club  of  Detroit  in  honoring  Charles 
Elsing.9 


THE  65th  ANNIVERSART  OF 
ELKAT  MANUFACTDRINO  CO. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  conffnatulate  Elkay  Manufacturing 
Co..  the  leading  manufacturer  of  stain- 
less steel  sinks  in  the  country,  on  its 
65th  anniversary.  January  27.  1985. 
For  6%  decades.  Elkay.  headquartered 
in  Oak  Brook.  TL,  has  served  both  the 
plumbing  industry  and  the  public  by 
maintaining  exonplary  standards  and 
manufacturing  products  of  the  highest 
quality.  Elkay's  employees  in  all  three 
Illinois  divisions— Broadview,  Lanark, 
and  St.  Charles— and  in  Dajrton,  TN: 
Lumberton,  NC.  and  Ogden.  UT.  have 
in  the  past  and  shall  continue  In  the 
future  to  contribute  greatly  to  Elkay's 
premiere  Industry  position. 

I  am  proud  that  Elkay  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  representing  that  which  is 
best  in  American  industry,  is  an  Illi- 
nois-based firm.* 


tribute;  to  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
HOUSE  SPEAKER  EMERITUS 
SOLOMON  BLATT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  stand  today  in  tribute  to  one 
of  the  true  lions  of  South  Carolina  leg- 
islative history.  House  Speaker  Emeri- 
tus Solomon  Blatt.  I  always  thought 
of  Mr.  Blatt  as  a  friend,  a  great  legisla- 
tor, and  a  true  statesman.  He  has 
served  his  State  and  his  country  with 
a  record  of  achievement  and  distinc- 
tion matched  by  few.  For  30  years  he 
helped  guide  our  great  State  through 
times  of  trouble  and  triumph  as  qjeak- 
er  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives. 

Now  Solomon  Blatt  has  attained  yet 
another  mark  of  distinction.  Mr.  Blatt 
Just  recently  became  the  longest  serv- 
ing State  legislator  in  all  of  theae 
United  States.  For  this  achievement  I 
wish  to  salute  him.  here  in  our  Nati<Hi- 
al  Congress. 

Solomon  Blatt  first  came  to  the 
South  Carolina  House  on  January  10. 
1933.  a  loyal  Democrat'from  BamweO. 
I  was  stm  in  grade  schooL  A  f eDow 
lawyer  trained  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  he  received  his  legal 
degree  from  USC  before  I  was  even 
bom.  By  the  time  I  became  Governor 
In  1968.  Mr.  Blatt  had  been  in  the  leg- 
islature for  25  years.  He  had  been 
speaker  for  15  of  those  years,  ruling 
with  a  firm  and  true  hand. 

I  dldnt  have  to  be  told  this  was  a 
man  of  great  experience  and  wlsdtnn.  I 
went  to  him.  and  his  help  and  guid- 
ance were  forthcoming.  "Together  we 
woi^ed  to  bring  South  Carolina's 
budget  into  balance  and  give  it  its  first 
AAA  bond-credit  rating  since  Recon- 
struction. We  attracted  industry  and 
started  a  technical  education  system 
that  became  a  model  for  the  Nation. 
And  we  provided  public  education  with 
the  support  it  needed  to  attract  new 
qualified  teachers  and  administrators. 
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We  set  our  State  on  a  course  into  a 
future  of  growth  and  progress  and  we 
couldn't  have  accomplished  what  we 
did  without  Speaker  Blatt. 

Now  he  has  become  the  dean  of  all 
American  State  legislators,  and  it  is  an 
honor  he  richly  deserves.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  have  made  all  of  us  South  Caro- 
linians proud.  We  salute  you,  and  wish 
you  and  your  wife.  Elthel,  the  very 
best.* 


MAMliiA  D'AMATO'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  although 
we  may  celebrate  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  on  the  third  Monday  in 
February  each  year,  tomorrow  is  in 
fact  the  real  Washington's  birthday.  I 
think  it  appropriate  that  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  our  first  President 
a  happy  birthday. 

Allow  me  also  to  make  note  that  to- 
morrow is  also  the  birthday  of  another 
great  American— Antionette  D'Amato, 
mother  of  our  own  Senator  Ai. 
D'Amato  from  New  York. 

Just  as  our  first  President  embodied 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  American 
character  for  future  generations.  An- 
tionette D'Amato  has  also  acted  as  a 
beacon  for  her  family,  friends,  and 
well-wishers. 

She  has  instilled  in  all  who  know  her 
a  sense  of  tradition,  a  sense  of  family 
values,  and  above  all  a  feeling  that 
hard  work  and  caring  for  one's  neigh- 
bor are  virtues  that  must  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  birth- 
day of  Antionette  D'Amato,  we  should 
never  forget  that  behind  every  success 
that  comes  with  hard  work,  is  a 
mother  who  pushed,  prodded,  and  re- 
fused to  settle  for  second  best. 

Happy  70th  birthday.  Mamma 
D'Amato.  Your  efforts  will  never  be 
forgotten. 


SENATOR  JOHN  KERRY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagxies  an  article  about  one  of  our 
newest  Members  to  the  Senate,  the 
Freshman  Democratic  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Johk  Forbss 
Kbisy.  Senator  Kxrky,  in  the  short 
time  that  he  has  been  with  us  has 
shown  the  promise  of  becoming  an 
outstanding  contributing  Member  to 
this  body.  Mr.  Kxrkt  is  not  new  to  our 
circles,  however.  Almost  15  years  ago. 
as  a  Vietnam  war  hero,  honored  with  a 
Bronze  Star,  a  Silver  Star,  and  three 
Purple  Hearts,  he  made  appearances 
as  a  witness  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Today,  he  has  com- 
manded attention  by  now  serving  on 
this  very  same  committee.  On  behalf 
of  myself,  as  well  as  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  extend  to  Sen- 
ator Kkrrt,  wishes  for  a  successful 
and  hi4)py  term  of  office,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article 


from  the  February  21,  1985,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  PoM,  Feb.  31. 1986] 

JoHM  KBUtT.  CoMmo  Finx  CncLC  Trx 

VnrNAM  Hno,  trs  Protbrk.  tkk  Senator 

(By  Lois  Romano) 

The  new  Democratic  senator  from  Maaa- 
chusetu  BtroUed  into  the  cavemoui  bearing 
room  yesterday,  a  commanding  presence  of 
pride  snd  aatlsfsctlon.  He  ia  the  only  freab- 
man  who  won  a  Mat  on  the  prestigious  For- 
t\ga  Relations  Committee,  and  as  his  eyea 
canvassed  the  room,  you  could  almost  see 
him  replaying  the  drama  of  the  decade  past 

He  was  a  witness  before  this  aame  commit- 
tee that  April  day  in  1971,  a  braaen  37-year- 
old  Vietnam  war  hero  who  had  turned  pub- 
licly against  the  aame  war  that  had  earned 
him  a  Bronse  Star,  a  Silver  Star  and  three 
Purple  Hearts.  "How  can  you  ask  a  man  to 
be  the  last  man  to  die  for  a  mistake?"  he  de- 
manded of  the  packed  hearing  room. 

In  hU  Army  fatigues  and  ribbons.  John 
Forl>es  Kerry  seemed  untouchable  that  day. 
And  when  he  was  done.  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell 
(D-R.I.)  spoke  up. 

"As  the  witness  knows."  he  said.  "I  have  a 
very  high  personal  regard  for  him  and  hope, 
before  his  life  ends,  he  will  be  a  colleague  of 
ours  In  this  body." 

Yesterday  It  was  Pell  who  welcomed  blm 
back:  "I  remember  a  few  years  ago.  he  was  a 
witness  and  I  was  hoping  he  would  be  Join- 
ing us  ..  .  And  not  ooily  Is  he  in  this  body, 
but  on  this  committee." 

But  Just  as  Pell  had  him  marked  for  suc- 
cess, so  his  own  impatience  marked  him  for 
some  failures.  For  yean  after  his  dramatic 
congreaaional  debut,  he  would  be  accused  by 
members  of  his  own  party  of  trjring  to  lever- 
age his  wartime  notoriety  into  political  gain. 
It  was  a  career  of  false  starU  at  the  polls  for 
Kerry,  though— "70,  '73,  '80— and  one  that 
he  wanted  so  much  to  pattern  after  that  of 
his  lifelong  idol.  John  Fltagerald  Kennedy. 

He  even  carried  those  same  famous  ini- 
tials, which  he  unabashedly  had  mono- 
grammed  on  his  white  shirts.  Eventually, 
the  Joke  was  that  the  JFK  stood  for  Just 
For  Kerry.  And  when  people  described 
Kerry  as  "ambitious."  it  was  nearly  always 
pejorative. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  says  today.  "I  am  not 
any  more  or  leas  ambitious  than  anyone  else 
in  this  business.  I  probably  have  been,  in 
the  past.  But  not  recently,  no  ...  I  think  I 
got  something  of  a  rap  10  yean  ago  which  I 
brought  on  myself,  partly  because  of  my  im- 
patlraoe  and  partly  through  my  total  focus, 
my  absolute,  total  commitment  to  ending 
the  war  ...  I  think  there  was  an  element  of 
brashneas  ...  I  admit  that  now  .  .  .  Why  do 
people  dwell  on  that  so?" 

Quipped  a  Boston  Democrat  recently 
when  asked  about  Kerry:  "Hasn't  that  guy 
left  for  Iowa  yet?" 

Today  John  Kerry  is  41  and  back  in  the 
Senate,  a  cocky  smooth  operator  with  Oary 
Hart's  aloofness  and  Ted  Kennedy's  ability 
to  attract  the  cameras  whenever  he  strides 
into  a  room. 

In  many  ways,  Kerry's  success  is  a  tesu- 
ment  to  the  fact  that  a  basically  unpopular 
party  player  can  overcome  the  odds  and 
win.  Days  before  the  November  general  elec- 
tion, one  headline  on  a  Boston  Globe  opin- 
ion column  proclaimed,  "Just  hold  your 
nose  and  vote"  for  Kerry.  Wrote  the  colum- 
nist. Mike  Barnacle:  "He  looU  like  the  kind 


of  guy  who  wrote  a  game  plan  for  life  when 
he  was  still  sitting  In  a  sandbox." 

Still,  Kerry  comes  to  the  Senate  with  a 
certain  cachet.  Every  so  often,  Washington 
anoints  a  new  political  celebrity,  a  distinc- 
tion that  may  say  less  about  the  person's 
achievements  than  It  does  about  the  kind  of 
Intrigue  that  can  be  found  in  polltlca.  Kerry 
knows  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  run 
for  office  and  win.  but  realises,  too,  that  he 
reeks  of  naked  ambition,  and  projects  a 
style  that  always  seems  to  place  him  on  the 
fighting  edge  of  success.  And  controveny. 

He  Is  handsome,  and  soon  to  be  available, 
a  divorce  pending.  He  once  tried  to  fly  a 
plane  under  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  but 
turned  away  at  the  last  minute  ("I  could 
have  continued  under,  I  guess,  but  I  opted 
out,"  he  says),  commanded  his  Navy  patrol 
boat  into  enemy  fire  In  the  Mekong  Delta, 
and  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Vietnam 
became  the  national  coordinator  of  the  pre- 
mier veterans'  antiwar  group,  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Against  the  War. 

By  1973,  his  picture  had  appeared  In  every 
major  news  publication  In  the  country. 

"I'm  tired  of  talking  about  myself,"  Kerry 
said  one  day  recently,  sitting  on  his  office 
couch,  less  propped  on  a  coffee  table. 
"Knowing  what  I  know  about  this  city  and 
the  process,  the  more  you  tell  me  those  are 
the  perceptions  of  me— dsshlng.  flashy— the 
more  I  say  I  have  to  be  careful  .  .  .  The 
French  philosopher  Andre  Olde's  response 
to  people  trying  to  classify  him  was  'don't 
try  to  understand  me  too  quickly.'  .  .  . 

"Somebody  sees  me  walking  down  the 
hall,  and  sees  that  I'm  6  foot.  3H  inches  tall, 
and  thin,  and,  you  know,  they  have  a  per- 
ception. They  say,  "This  guy  is  this  way,' 
and  then  the  stereotypes  develop  ...  A  lot 
of  people  who  criticize  me  today— and  I 
think  it's  the  residual  from  ba^  then— I  say 
they  Just  don't  know  me." 

He  talks  with  Boston  lockjaw,  at  times 
barely  moving  his  llpa.  If  you  close  your 
eyes,  the  cadences  are  remarkably  familiar. 
As  Is  his  career  history:  enlisting  in  the 
Navy  and  becoming  a  naval  officer,  running 
for  Congress  upon  his  return,  and  even 
dating  one  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy's  half-sls- 
ten.  And  now  the  Senate.  Recalls  a  class- 
mate at  Tale,  where  he  was  an  undergradu- 
ate. "When  John  was  around,  we'd  always 
say.  'Here  comes  little  JFK.' "  Even  People 
magaslne  asked  him  recently  if  he  did  any- 
thing special  to  make  his  hair  look  like  Ken- 
nedy's. He  doesn't. 

"I've  worn  my  hair  the  same  way  since  I 
was  three,"  he  says.  "And  my  Initials  were 
JFK  In  1943— when  I  was  bom.  before  Ken- 
nedy had  even  gone  to  fight  In  the  war.  I 
didn't  have  anything  to  say  about  it.  folks. 
Please.  It's  Just  a  lot  of  bunk!" 

Says  Cameron  Kerry,  a  younger  brother 
"Anyone  Interested  in  politics  from  that  era 
was  affected  by  Kennedy.  When  you're  an 
impressionable  kid,  the  situation  is  certainly 
nullified  when  you  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  the  same  initials." 

Kerry  was  bom  in  Denver  and  raised  pre- 
dominantly overseas,  his  father  a  foreign 
service  officer,  his  mother  a  Forbes,  one  of 
New  Elngland's  oldest  blue-blood  families. 
He  was  brought  up  a  Catholic,  although  his 
Irish-Catholic  lineage  is  snldely  dismissed 
by  cynical  Boston  pols. 

"He  is  more  a  Forbes  than  a  Kerry,"  says 
one  almost  disdainfully. 

Even  those  who  like  Kerry  agree. 

"This  Is  not  an  Irish  family,"  says  friend 
David  Thome,  whose  twin  sister  is  Kerry's 
estranged  wife,  Julia.  "To  understand  John, 
you  have  to  undentand  his  family.  They  are 


a  very  reserved  New  England  Anglo  family 
which  does  not  express  emotions.  John  is  a 
difficult  person  to  get  close  to.  He's  remote 
and  not  very  good  on  a  hiuian  level.  He's 
not  very  good  at  assuaging  feelings.  I  think 
he's  gotten  much  better .  . 

Kerry  says  today  that  in  fact  he  does  take 
his  personal  relationships  more  seriously 
than  when  he  was  younger.  He  is  the  atten- 
tive father  of  two  girls,  Alexandra,  11.  and 
Vanessa,  8,  who  live  In  Boston  with  their 
mother,  and  his  friends  say  that  his  wife's 
request  for  the  separation  in  1983  after  13 
yean  of  marriage  devastated  him  but  ulti- 
mately changed  him  for  the  better. 

"I  think  you  bang  your  head  against  brick 
walls,  and  either  one  of  two  things  hap- 
pens," he  says.  "You  either  knock  yourself 
senseless  or  you  grow.  I  think  I  am  a  sensi- 
tive person .  . 

Those  dose  to  him  say  he  dates  but  that 
he  really  would  like  to  see  his  marriage  rec- 
onciled. He  refuses  to  discuss  the  subject 
saying  only,  "It's  too  complicated  to  explain 
.  .  .  We  are  really  close  friends  and  we're 
separated,  and  that's  the  way  it  is  right 
now." 

John  Kerry  hss  spent  the  last  decade 
paying  the  dues  that  seemed  so  unnecessary 
yean  earlier. 

He  Is  an  attorney  now,  having  enrolled  in 
Boston  College  Law  School  soon  after  his 
1972  congressional  defeat.  In  the  ensuing 
yean  he  worked  in  the  Middlesex  County 
district  attorney's  office  as  the  first  assist- 
ant, prosecuting  a  major  organised  crime 
figure,  and  he  is  credited  with  reducing  the 
backlog  of  cases  from  11,000  to  about  350. 
He  was  in  private  practice  for  a  whOe,  in- 
vested in  a  cookie  business,  of  which  he  still 
retains  a  small  Interest,  snd  in  1983 
achieved  his  first  elected  office,  becoming 
lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts  under 
Gov.  Michael  Dukakis. 

The  reviews  were  fairly  positive.  Yet  there 
is  still  something  about  him  that  makes 
other  politicians  uneasy. 

Before  running  for  Congress  in  1973,  he 
did  some  highly  publicised  "district  shop- 
ping." He  purchased  a  house  in  Worcester, 
40  miles  west  of  his  home.  In  order  to  rim 
for  Congress  there.  But  he  never  moved 
there.  When  another  seat  became  available 
in  Lowell,  he  ran  there  lnst.eari,  claiming  Us 
parents'  residence  as  his  own.  "It  was  insur- 
ance," he  says.  "That's  part  of  the  brssb 
series  of  things  I  refer  to,  it  was  that  period 
of  time.  I  was  totally  consumed  with  the 
notion  of  going  to  Congress .  . 

The  surgery  to  have  the  Jawbone  adjusted 
on  his  long,  oval  face  did  not  go  unnoticed, 
either.  It  was  performed,  he  says,  to  correct 
damage  done  during  a  hockey  accident. 
Othen  point  out  that  the  operation  coind- 
dentally  made  him  more  attractive  to  the 
cameras. 

Some  criticised  him  for  being  unpatriotic 
when  he  made  a  flamboyant  show  during  a 
Washington  war  protest  of  throwing  bis 
medals  away.  When,  last  year,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  discarded  someone  else's, 
he  wss  crucified  for  being  a  liypocrite. 

"It's  such  a  personal  thbig."  he  says. 
"They're  my  medals.  111  do  what  I  want 
with  them.  And  there  shouldn't  be  any  ex- 
pectations about  them.  It  shouldn't  be  a 
measurement  of  anything.  People  say,  'Tou 
didn't  throw  your  medals  away.'  Who  said  I 
had  to?  And  why  should  I?  It's  my  business. 
I  did  not  want  to  throw  my  medals  away." 

Insiden  say  he's  downright  disremectfuL 
Two  weeks  before  the  general  election,  be 
spumed  House  Spesker  TVp  O'Neill's  offer 
to  "^wf'g"  for  him.  abruptly  canceling  a 


trip  they  had  planned  for  the  Speaker. 
Kerry's  office  maintains  It  wss  a  logistics 
problem.  O'Neill  Is  said  to  have  been  furi- 
ous. 

"He  hss  time  to  work  at  these  relation- 
ships now,  and  sure,  he  will,"  says  Ron  Ro- 
senbUth.  his  top  poUtical  aide  and  adminis- 
trative assistant.  "I'm  much  more  concerned 
about  what  the  voten  think,  than  the  insid- 
ers. How  much  does  be  really  want  to 
change?  The  reality  of  the  situation  Is  be's 
here.  He  won." 

And  Kerry  supporten  maintain  that  all 
along  he  has  been  learning  the  ban!  lassnns 

"People  choose  to  forget  that  John  pulled 
out  when  I  ran  because  he  tbou^t  It  was 
better  for  the  party."  Rep.  Barney  Frank 
(D-Mass.)  says  of  a  1980  ooDgiesstonal  race. 
"He  had  as  good  a  chance  as  any  ...  I  only 
won  with  4  percent  of  the  vote." 

Supporten  also  say  be  is  a  victim  of  the 
stereotypes  that  dog  him.  Many  of  those 
Interviewed  who  worked  with  him  in  the 
Dukakis  administration,  for  examide.  said 
they  had  been  pleasantly  surprised. 

"Many  of  us  who  dtdnt  know  him  before 
feared  this  was  an  upstart  Ueutensnt  gover- 
nor who  would  make  it  difflcttlt  for  us  to 
make  policy  by  puUlely  ojipoalng  our  ef- 
forts," says  Frank  Keefe.  Msssachnsftts  sec- 
retary of  administration  and  finsnoe. 
"Those  fean  ended  up  being  imfounded 
during  the  first  week,  when  he  stayed  to  all 
houn  of  the  ni^t  trying  to  work  out  a 
budget  compromise." 

So  perhaps  Kerry  is  a  man  whose  time  has 
finslly  come.  When  Sen.  Paul  Tnogas  an- 
nounced his  plans  to  resign  due  to  mneas. 
Rosenblith  immediately  tracked  Kerry 
down  In  Brussels. 

"I  had  Just  woken  up  and  Ron  said  'Are 
you  lying  downr  "  recalls  Kerry. 

"I  really  felt  awful  for  PauL"  he  says.  "I 
was  genuinely  sick  about  it  all  day  .  .  .  And 
then  I  began  to  think  about  it,  and  I  put  It 
out  my  mind  for  about  five  days ...  I  felt  in 
my  gut  I  should  run." 

John  Kerry  has  only  been  here  a  month, 
but  he  exudes  a  certain  confidence  not  often 
seen  in  first-term  Senator.  He  has  already 
purchased  a  $180,000  town  bouse  two  blocks 
from  his  office  on  Cspltol  HUL 

On  the  social  dreult,  be  la  already  a  pres- 
ence, gushed  over  at  various  party  stops. 
Last  December,  before  he  was  even  sworn 
In.  Kerry  drew  a  crowd  at  a  black-tie  party 
at  the  National  Portntt  Gallery. 

"Is  he  mantod?"  a  woman  asked,  as  the 
cameras  flashed  around  him,  a  question 
that's  been  asked  all  over  town. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  he  projects  the  atti- 
tude of  an  Insider.  And  when  dealing  with 
constituents  he  makes  it  seem  as  though  he 
has  been  a  senator  forever. 

In  the  oourw  of  three  interviews,  he  bad 
diq>layed  the  finesse  of  a  polltloal  pro.  an- 
swering all  the  questions,  but  never  saying 
too  much,  or  the  wrong  thing.  He's  polite, 
but  reserved. 

He  says  be  doesn't  like  the  pubUdty. 

"When  I  was  37  yean  OU.  two  days  before 
my  testimony  before  the  foreign  relations 
^vimmit***  everyone  was  writing  about  my 
putative  run  for  the  White  House.  It's  the 
worst  thhig  In  the  worid  you  could  have 
written.  I  doot  want  that  stuff.  I  don't  seek 
it.  I  cringe  as  a  matter  of  fact" 

Old  friends  say  Kerry  was  fascinated  by 
public  office  early. 

"I  dont  really  know  when  the  first 
moment  was,"  he  says.  "I  remember  whoi 
we  were  In  Washington  In  1083—1  remember 
my  sister  was  really  active.  She  was  raising 
money  for  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  I  went  out 


and  tried  to  raise  money  door-to-door  and 
we  went  and  raised  five  bucks  or  some- 
thing." 

He  attended  the  exclusive  St.  Paul's  prep 
school  In  Coooord.  N.H.,  where  political 
posten  adorned  his  dorm  room  and  he 
argued  poUtlos  with  rlsssmates  late  Into  the 
nii^t.  Two  yean  before  his  graduation. 
Kennedy  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

"That  was  a  real  catalyst."  he  says.  "He 
kind  of  toudied  cliords  for  all  of  us." 

In  1963,  Kerry  bit  Tale  running,  display- 
ing the  same  kind  of  singlemindedness  that 
would  follow  him  for  two  decades. 

"John  was  unnwwlly  setlve  for  a  fresh- 
man." says  Sen.  David  Boren  (D-Okla.),  who 
met  Kerry  through  Yale's  Pollticsl  Union,  a 
weO-known  debating  outlet  for  politically 
active  students,  "He  ran  for  a  union  office 
and  won.  s^iicfa  is  rare  for  a  freshmsn. 
though  not  unheard  of.  I  suppose  some 
peofrie  thought  him  to  be  arrogant— he  was 
oertainly  not  a  silent  freshmsn.  I  always 
thought  of  him  as  intense,  more  of  a  go- 
getter.  Knowing  him  then.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  see  him  In  the  Senate." 

Boren.  three  yean  ahead  of  Kerry  In 
school,  said  he  later  wrote  a  letter  of  sup- 
pott  when  Keny  was  invited  to  Join  Yale'a 
SkuD  and  Bones  Society,  the  oldest  and 
most  prestlgkNis  secret  society  on  campus. 

By  1966.  the  Vietnam  war  was  near  its 
peak.  Like  so  many  othen  of  his  age.  it  was 
either  enlist  or  wait  to  be  drafted.  He  enlist- 
ed. 

"Oh.  it  was  a  major,  major  formative  ex- 
perlenoe  In  my  life,"  he  says  of  his  tour 
there.  "The  whole  thing  was  Just  crttieBl  to 
me.  When  I  came  badt  from  Vietnam  and 
bad  a  very  traditional  position  as  aide  to  an 
admiral,  uhmm.  It  was  with  a  lot  of  basic 
commitment  to  ending  that  war.  that  led  me 
to  say,  Tve  got  to  get  out  of  here.' " 

Vietnam  Iwcsme  a  touchstooe  for  John 
Kerry's  political  career.  His  critics  ssy  he 
protested  when  it  was  In  vogue  to  do  so  and. 
during  the  rampaign  13  yean  later,  empha- 
slidng  his  war  dtstions,  running  ads  that 
showed  him  marching  through  the  rice  pod- 
dies. 

"It's  not  contiadictory  In  the  least,"  be 
says.  "It  Is  alMOlutely,  100  percent  consist- 
ent. I  went  because  I  tielieved  In  this  coun- 
try, liecause  I  owed  it  to  myself  and  the 
things  I  stood  for.  So  I  went  And  when  I 
got  there  I  changed." 

Then-lieutenant  Kory,  a  commander  of 
fast  patrol  boats,  soon  distlngoished  himself 
with  an  Impressive  wnniiat  record. 

Aeoording  to  the  presidential  dtation  for 
the  Bronse  Star  he  received,  once  when  he 
"discovered  he  had  a  man  overboard,  he  re- 
turned up  the  river  to  assist  The  laan  was 
reodving  sniper  fire  from  tMth  banka,  Lt 
Kerry  directed  his  gunnen  to  provide  sus- 
lirnsslnt  fire,  whUe  from  an  exposed  posi- 
tion on  the  bow,  his  arm  WMdliig  and  in 
pain,  with  disregard  for  his  persooal  safety, 
be  pulled  the  man  aboard .  .  ." 

When  Kerry  returned  he  mobilised  5.000 
veterans  on  the  Mall  to  protest  the  war. 
After  his  testimony  to  the  Fordgn  Rela- 
tions Committee,  according  to  The  Boston 
Globe,  Kerry  regiiAered  6  pooent  ahead  of 
Abe  Beame  in  a  New  Y<»k  City  public  opin- 
l<m  poll  on  mayoral  candidate  iweferenoe. 

When  Kerry  ran  for  Congreas  one  year 
later,  Richard  Nixon  was  obsessed  with  him. 
As  the  story  goes,  Nlxcm,  already  comforta- 
ble in  his  landslide  victory  over  George 
McGovem,  would  not  go  to  bed  on  election 
night  until  the  results  of  Massachusetts' 
fifth  congressional  district  were  tallied,  and 
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Kerry  was  pronounced  the  loser  by  18.000 
votes. 

But  his  Vietnam  experiences  would  brine 
him  as  much  crief  as  fame.  Durtnc  his  sraa- 
torlal  run.  he  came  under  tire  from  all  sides. 

In  the  primary,  a  group  of  ICassaehusetU 
Vietnam  veterans  endorsed  former  congress 
man  James  Shannon,  the  Democratic  estab- 
lishment's favorite,  after  Kerry  appeared  in 
an  ad  ttsndlng  before  the  Vietnam  Memori- 
al In  Washington.  "The  ad  made  It  seem  as 
though  57.000  names  on  the  wall  were  en- 
dorsing him."  said  Richard  Duoey  of  the 
Vietnam  Veteran  Leadership,  who  support- 
ed. Kerry  In  the  general  election  but  not  the 
primary. 

The  lowest  moment  of  the  general  elec- 
tion came  when  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
Mai.  Oen.  George  &  Patton  Jr..  son  of  the 
famous  general,  charged  that  Kerry  was  a 
communist  sympathiser  guilty  of  "near 
treasonous  aeUvlty"  in  opposing  the  war.  In 
the  end.  this  worked  agatast  his  opponent, 
businessman  Ray  Shamie.  whom  he  beat 
with  56  percent  of  the  vote. 

And  what  exactly  makes  a  hero?  he  Is 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"Basically."  says  Kerry,  "you  don't  get 
kUled." 

When  yesterday's  Foreign  Relations  Cran- 
mittee  hearing  adjourned.  Kerry  was  saked 
about  his  return  to  the  committee.  In  light 
of  his  ctirrent  Interest  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
has  often  paralleled  the  UJB.  role  In  Central 
America,  as  well  ss  the  arms  race,  with  the 
country's  early  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

"It  was  strange  being  there."  he  said.  And 
then,  referring  to  a  witness  who  had  Just  de- 
fended Star  Wars,  the  antimissile  defense 
system,  by  calling  it  "the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel."  Kerry  smiled:  "I  walked  In  and 
I  knew  I  had  been  there  before,  and  when 
he  said  'the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.' 
my  blood  went  bubble,  bubble,  bubble. 
That's  what  they  used  to  say  about  Viet- 
nam. And  I  knew  I  had  been  there  before." 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

ouiR  roa  MCBS  uam,  s  kM.  tomobsow 

Mr.    DOLE.   Mr.   President.    I    ask 

unanimous   consent   that   when   the 

Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 

stand  in  recess  until  8  a.m.  on  Friday, 

February  22.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
oasn  POB  aacoomnoii  or  cistaiii  seratoss 

TOMOUOW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  for  spe- 
cial orders:  Senator  Spccm.  Senator 
Pboxmibx,  and  Senator  Boebi. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  tSx.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  Just  identified,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
9:15  ajn..  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 


ADVANCEMENT       OF       IRA       C. 
EAKER  AND  JAMES  H.  DOOUT- 
TLE  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GEN- 
ERAL ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 

Uon  14.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  14)  authoris- 
ing the  President  to  advance  Lt.  Oen.  Ira  C. 
Eaker.  USAP  (retired)  and  Lt.  Oen.  James 
B.  DoolitUe.  USAP  (retired)  to  the  grade  of 
general  on  the  retired  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  7,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  unanimously  ordered 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  14  to  be  fa- 
vorably reported  to  the  Senate.  This 
Joint  resolution  would  authorize  the 
President  to  advance  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C. 
Eaker,  D.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  and  Lt. 
Gen.  James  H.  Doollttle.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired,  to  the  grade  of  general 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  Air  Force. 
This  resolution  would  specifically  pro- 
vide that  there  be  no  increase  in  com- 
pensation or  allowances  payable  to 
either  Lieutenant  General  Eaker  or 
Lieutenant  General  Doollttle  if  they 
are  advanced  under  the  authority  of 
this  resolution. 

Lieutenant  Generals  Eaker  and  Doo- 
litUe are  two  of  this  Nation's  great  air 
power  pioneers  and  Atr  Force  veter- 
ans. Both  men  served  on  active  duty  as 
lieutenant  generals  and  were  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  In  that  grade.  In 
recognition  of  the  unique  contribu- 
tions made  by  Lieutenant  Generals 
Eaker  and  Doollttle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  air  power  and  to  the  defense 
of  this  Nation,  it  is  a  fltUng  honor 
that  their  names  be  included  among 
those  who  have  been  retired  from  the 
Armed  Forces  as  general. 

Lieutenant  General  Baker  was  com- 
missioned in  1917.  Early  in  his  career 
he  achieved  a  number  of  notable  flight 
endurance  records  Including  serving  as 
a  pUot  on  a  33.000  mile  goodwill  tour 
to  Central  and  South  America  in  1926 
and  1927.  servlnf  as  chief  pilot  on  a  re- 
fueling endurance  flight  of  Army  air- 
craft which  established  a  world  flight 
endurance  record  of  almost  ISO  hours 
in  1939.  and  making  the  first  transcon- 
tinental flight  solely  by  Instruments  in 
1936.  During  the  19S0's  and  1940's. 
Ueutenant  General  Eaker  coauthored 


three  books  with  Hap  Arnold,  later 
commanding  General  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Forces.  The  first  book.  "This 
Flying  Game,"  dealt  with  the  aviation 
industry.  The  second  book  was 
"Winged  Warfare."  and  the  third,  pub- 
lished in  1943.  was  UUed  "Army 
Flyer." 

In  1943,  Lieutenant  General  Eaker 
became  Commander  of  the  Ist  Ameri- 
can Air  Headquarters  in  Europe,  the 
8th  Bomber  Command.  Later  in  1942. 
he  became  Commander  of  the  8th  Air 
Force,  and  then  he  became  command- 
ing general  of  all  UJS.  Army  Air  Forces 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  January 
1944,  he  was  named  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Allied 
Air  Forces. 

Having  command  of  the  13th  and 
15th  VS.  Air  Forces  and  the  British 
Desert  and  Balkan  Air  Forces.  His 
final  military  duties  were  as  the 
Deputy  Commander  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  and  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff. 
He  retired  with  more  than  13.000 
flying  hours. 

Lieutenant  General  Doollttle  en- 
tered active  duty  in  1917  and  was  com- 
missioned In  1930.  In  1933  he  made  the 
first  cross  country  flight  from  norlda 
to  California  with  only  one  stop.  Over 
the  next  3  years  he  earned  both  a  mas- 
ters and  doctorate  degree  from  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
During  the  next  10  years  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  testing  of  hlgh-«>eed  air- 
craft In  1932  he  set  the  world's  high- 
speed record  for  land  planes.  In  1940 
he  became  the  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautical  Science. 

During  World  War  n.  Lieutenant 
General  Doollttle  was  Instrumental  in 
initial  wartime  mobilization,  and  he 
led  the  first  air  raid  on  the  Japanese 
mainland  on  April  18.  1943.  He  later 
commanded  first  the  13th  Air  Force  in 
North  Africa,  then  the  16th  Air  Force 
in  the  Mediterranean  Theater  and 
later  the  8th  Air  Force  in  both  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Pacific  theaters.  After  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Doollttle  reverted  to  inactive  re- 
serve status.  He  continued  his  service 
to  the  Air  Force,  however,  when  in 
1951  he  was  appointed  as  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  in  Washington,  D.C. 

yix.  President,  the  Nation  has  in  the 
past  bestowed  a  number  of  honors 
upon  Ira  Eaker  and  Jimmy  Doollttle 
In  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
their  devoted  and  extraordinary  mili- 
tary service,  as  well  as  their  service  to 
the  Nation  in  their  civilian  capacities. 
I  believe  it  is  now  fitting  and  proper 
that  they  be  further  honored  by  being 
advanced  on  the  retired  list  to  the 
highest  grade  of  our  Air  Force. 

I  urge  each  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
Join  with  me  in  passing  this  resolution 
authorizing  that  advancement. 

Bfr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  Join  Senator  Goldwater  in 
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urging  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
14  which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  advance  two  great  Americans, 
Ira  C.  Eaker  and  James  H.  Doollttle  to 
the  grade  of  general  on  the  UJB.  Air 
Force  retired  list.  They  both  retired  as 
lieutenant  generals:  this  measure 
would  permit  the  President  to  give 
them  their  fourth  stars. 

As  most  Members  know,  Generals 
Eaker  and  Doollttle  are  among  the 
giants  of  aviation.  Prior  to  World  War 
II,  both  men  were  pioneers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  aviation.  General  Doollt- 
tle tested  high-speed  aircraft  and  set 
the  world  speed  record  in  1933.  Gener- 
al Eaker  established  a  world  flight  en- 
durance record  in  1939  and  made  the 
first  transcontinental  flight  using  in- 
flight refueling. 

During  World  War  II,  Generals 
Eaker  and  Doollttle  were  major  com- 
manders of  our  Army  Air  Corps.  Gen- 
eral Doollttle  commanded  the  13th  Air 
Force  in  North  Africa,  the  15th  Air 
Force  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
8th  Air  Force  in  the  European  and  Pa- 
cific theaters.  General  Eaker  com- 
manded the  8th  Air  Force  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Forces  in  the  United  King- 
dom. In  January  1944  he  was  named 
air  commander  and  chief  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Allied  Forces  Air  Force. 
When  he  retired.  General  Eaker  was 
the  deputy  commander  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  and  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff. 

Both  Generals  are  highly  decorated 
by  the  United  States  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments. General  Doollttle  led  the 
first  air  raid  on  the  Japanese  main- 
land on  April  18,  1942,  and  was  award- 
ed the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
General  Eaker  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the 
Navy  Distinguished  Service  MedaL  In 
1979.  General  Eaker  was  presented 
with  a  special  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
GoLDWATBH  for  taking  the  lead  in 
fashioning  this  Joint  resolution  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  give 
Generals  Doollttle  and  Eaker  their 
fourth  stars.  It  will  result  in  no  addi- 
tional compensation  to  either  man  or 
their  dependents.  However,  it  does 
represent  a  recognition  of  the  out- 
standing service  these  two  great  Amer- 
icans have  rendered  to  their  country. 

This  is  an  important  and  fitting  trib- 
ute, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
it. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  14 

Rfolved  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentativeM  a!  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  in  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  contributions  to  national 
defense  of  Lieutenant  General  Ira  C.  Eaker, 
United  States  Air  Porce  (retired)  and  Ueu- 
tenant General  James  H.  Doollttle,  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  (retired),  the  President  is 


authorised  to  advance  Ira  C.  Eaker  and 
James  H.  Doollttle  to  grade  of  general  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  Air  Faroe. 

Sac.  2.  Advancement  on  the  retired  list  to 
the  grade  of  general  of  Ira  C.  Eaker  and 
James  B.  Doollttle  based  on  the  authority 
of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  not  increase  or 
change  the  compensation  or  benefits  from 
the  United  States  to  which  any  person  is 
now  or  may  in  the  future  be  entitled  based 
upon  the  military  serrioe  of  the  said  Ira  C. 
Eaker  or  James  B.  Doollttle. 


AMENDliflENT  OF  PARAGRAPH  2 
OFRULEXZV 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate,  as 
in  legislative  session,  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution  which  I 
send  to  the  desk,  which  sets  the  ratios 
for  various  ctmunittees.  It  has  been 
cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  bill  deik  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  74)  to  amend  para- 
graph 3  of  rule  ZZV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

aiUs.74  

ttetolved.  That  paragraph  2  of  rule  XZV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is 
amended  for  the  99th  Congnas  as  ffdlowc 

Strike  "18"  after  "Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Porestjy"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"17"; 

Strike  "18"  after  "Armed  Servtoea"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thoeof  "ir': 

Strike  "18"  after  "Banking.  Bousing,  and 
Urban  Affairs"  and  insert  in  lieu  thoeof 
"15*** 

strike  "21"  after  "Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources" and  HHert  in  Ueu  thereof  "18"; 

Strike  "18"  after  "Bntronment  and 
Public  Works"  and  Imert  tn  Ueu  thereof 
"15": 

strike  "W  after  "Foreign  Relations"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "17"; 

Strike  "18"  after  "Governmental  Atfain" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "IS"; 

Strike  "18"  after  "Labor  and  Buman  Re- 
sources" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "16". 


MAJORITT  PARTY  AFPOINT- 
MENTS  TO  SENATE  COMMIT- 
'I'MiJR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution  which  I 
send  to  the  desk,  naming  Members  of 
the  majority  to  the  various  commit- 
tees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  sUted  by  titie. 

The  bill  deik  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (a  Res.  76)  making  majority 
party  appointments  to  Senate  committees 
for  the  09th  Cragreas  and  electing  chairmen 
of  such  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

&RaB.75 

Re$olved,  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  majority  party's  meml>erBhlp  on 
the  standing  committees  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress, or  unto  their  suoeessois  are  chosen: 

Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
PwesUy.  Mr.  Belms  (chairman),  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Bostdiwitai. 
Mrs.  Bawklns.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  WOson, 
andMr.MoConneU. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Bat- 
fldd  (chairman).  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.  MoClure.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Gam.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  VAmato.  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr. 
Rudman.  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Domenid. 

Committee  oo  Aimed  Services:  Mr.  Gold- 
water  (dialiman),  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Wamer.  Mr.  Bumphrey,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Quayle.  Mr.  East,  Mr.  ^mson,  Mr.  Denton. 
sndMr.  Gramm. 

Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs:  Mr.  Gam  (chairman),  Mr. 
Beinx,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Becht,  and  Mr. 
Qntnmi. 

Conunittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportatian:  Mr.  Danforth  (chairman), 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum.  Mr.  Fressia-.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr.  TrtUe. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: Mr.  McClure  (chairman).  Mr.  Bat- 
field.  Mr.  Weksker,  Mr.  Domenkd.  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Wamer,  Mr.  Mmkawtki.  Mr. 
mcfcles,  Mr.  Becht.  and  Mr.  Evans. 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works:  Mr.  Stafford  (chairman).  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Abttaor,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Bumphrey.  Mr.  Domenid.  and 
Mr.  Durenbeger. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Mr.  Packwood 
(chairman).  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth. Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Belns,  Mr.  WaDop. 
Mr.  Durenboger,  Mr.  Aiuistrong,  Mr. 
Symms.  and  Mr.  Grassley. 

Committee  aa  Foreign  Relations:  Mr. 
Lugar  (chairman),  Mr.  Bdms.  Mr.  MaUilas, 
Mrs.  rsssfhanm,  Mr.  Boschwtta,  Mr.  Pres- 
sler,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  TriUe.  and  Mr. 
Evans. 

Committee  on  Governmental  AfCalrs:  Mr. 
Roth  (Chairman),  Mr.  Stevena,  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Rudman. 
and  Mr.  Cochran. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Mr.  Thur- 
numd  (chairman).  l£r.  Mat.hla8.  Mr.  I^xalt, 
Mr.  Batch,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Bast.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr. 
McConnelL 

Committee  on  lAbor  and  Buman  Re- 
sources: Mr.  Batch  («diairaian).  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  maUm.  Mrs.  Baw- 
klns, Mr.  ThuimoDd,  Mr.  Wekker.  Mr. 
Wsllop,  and  ICr.  Grassley. 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Mr.  Domenid 
(chslrman),  Mr.  Atmstrong,  Mrs.  Kassen- 
baum.  Mr.  Bosehwitx.  Mr.  Batch,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 
Danforth. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Mathlas  (chairman).  Mr.  Batfleld,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Betans.  Mr.  Wamer,  Mr.  Dole, 
and  Mr.  Stevens. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  PARAGRAPH  4 
OP  RULE  XXV 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session.  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  which  in  effect  is  a  waiver  of 
the  committee  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaolutlon  (&Res.  78)  to  amend  para- 
graph 4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  76 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXV 
is  amended  by  striking  all  after  subpara- 
graph (g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(hKl)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  may.  during  the  Ninety-ninth 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member 
of  more  than  three  committees  listed  in 
paragraph  2. 

"(hK2)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  may,  during  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of 
each  of  such  committees  is  continuous,  but 
in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this 
subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  3. 

"(hK3)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may,  during  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of 
each  such  committee  Is  continuous,  but  in 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this 
subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"(hX4)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  was  serving  •■  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  may.  during  the  Ninety-ninth  Con- 
gress, also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  oommlttees 
listed  In  paragraph  3. 

"(hK5)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Cranmlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs 
may.  during  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress,  also 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 


Energy  and  Natival  Resources  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member 
of  more  than  three  committees  listed  in 
paragraph  2. 

"(hX6)  A  Smator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may.  during  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress,  also  tent  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"(hX7)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Nbiety-elghth  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judidary  may. 
during  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress,  also 
serve  as  a  member*  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  oommlttee 
is  continuous,  but  In  no  event  may  be  senre, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member 
of  more  than  three  committees  listed  in 
paragraph  2. 

"(hK8)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may,  during  the  Wnety- 
nlnth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  so  kmg  as 
his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  oom- 
mlttee is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  be 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"<hK9)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  the  Committee  oo 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  may.  during 
the  Ninety-ninth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary 
so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each 
such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no 
event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdi- 
vision, as  a  member  of  more  than  three  com- 
mittees listed  in  paragraph  X 

"(hXlO)  A  Senator  irtio  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Ninety-eighth  Coograas  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Commlttae  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relattoos  may.  during 
the  Ninety-ninth  Coograas.  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reaouroes  so  long  as  bis  aervloe  as  a 
member  of  each  such  oommlttee  Is  continu- 
ous, but  In  no  event  may  be  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  three  committees  listed  In  paragraph 
3. 

"(bXll)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Ntaiety-elghtb  Oongrsa  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  oo  Agrteulture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forastry  and  the  Coaamlttee 
on  Anned  Servless  may,  during  tbe  Ninety- 
ninth  CongrsM.  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
tbe  Committee  oo  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affaln  so  long  as  his  servloe  as  a 
member  of  eaeta  susb  oommlttee  Is  continu- 
ous, but  In  no  event  may  be  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  three  oommlttees  listed  In  paragraph 
2."  

810.  3.  Rule  ZZV.  paragraph  4<f),  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(f)  A  Senator  serving  on  tbe  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  may  not  serve 


on  any  Joint  oommlttee  of  the  Congress 
unless  tbe  Senate  members  thereof  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  appointed  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  or 
unless  such  Senator  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  on  the  last 
day  of  tbe  Ninety-eighth  Congress." 


MINORITY  PARTY  APPOINT- 
MENTS  TO  SENATE  COMBdT- 
TEES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  to  be  acted  upon 
as  in  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  77)  making  minority 
party  appointments  to  Senate  committees 
for  the  9Mh  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

•The  resolution  (S.  Res.  77)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

&R1S.77 

Reaolved,  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  minority  party's  membership  on 
the  standing  committees  contained  In  para- 
graph 2  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  for  the  Mth  Congress,  or  tmtil 
their  successors  are  chosen: 

Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutritkm.  and 
Forestry:  Mr.  Zortnsky.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Mel- 
cber.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Heflln.  and  Mr.  Harkln. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Sten- 
nis.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Proxmlre.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Boilings.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Burdlck.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  DeCon- 
dnl.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Lautenberg.  and  Mr. 
Harkln. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Stennls.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Blngaman,  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  Mr.  Olenn. 

Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  AffairK  Mr.  Proxmlre.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Rlegle.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Sasser. 

Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation:  Mr.  Holllngs.  Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Rlegle.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Gore,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Metsenbaum.  Mr.  Meleber,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Blngaman.  and  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler. 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works:  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Burdkdt.  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Moynlhan.  Mr.  MltcheU.  Mr.  Baucus. 
and  Mr.  Lautenberg. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Matsimaga.  Mr.  Moynlhan. 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Pryor. 

Committee  aa  Foreign  Relations:  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Blden.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Eagleton.  and  Mr. 
Kerry. 


Conunlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs:  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Olenn. 
Mr.  lievln.  and  Mr.  Oore. 

Committee  on  the  Judldarjr:  Mr.  Blden. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  B^tL  Mr.  Metsenbaum, 
Mr.  DeConclni.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Heflln,  and 
Mr.  Simon. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Mets- 
enbaum. Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Kerry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes  by  which 
the  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
morning  business  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  automatically  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  Meese  nomination,  in 
executive  session.  RoUcall  votes  could 
occur  as  early  as  9:30  or  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

I  also  indicate  to  Senators  who  are 
present  and  other  Members  and  staff 
who  may  be  monitoring  this  that  it  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  leadoahlp  to  take 
up  S.  391,  the  highway  bill,  and  farm 
credit  legislation  if  available,  following 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 

I  also  indicate  at  this  time— we  hope 
it  is  not  necessary— that  there  could  be 
a  late,  late  session  tomorrow  which 
would  go  into  the  evening  and  beytnid, 
and  perhmDs  a  seiBloin  on  Saturday. 

I  still  believe  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity or  a  possibility  that  some  of 


these  minor  remaining  differences  can 
be  resolved.  We  have  some  Members 
on  our  side  taking  a  look  at  possible 
options,  and  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  White  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  So  we  hope  to  have  some- 
thing to  report  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  sometime  tcnnorrow 
morning. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  ocnnplete 
our  business  early  tomorrow.  But,  if 
not,  I  hope  my  colleagues  understand 
that,  of  necessity,  we  may  be  here  for 
awhile. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  8 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  8 
ajn.  on  FHday,  February  22. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
10:53  pjn.,  the  Senate,  in  executive 
session,  recessed  until  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 22, 1985,  at  8  ajn. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  OIL  POLLU- 
TION LIABILITT  AND  COMPEN- 
SATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGQ 

or  raw  YORK 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RmnKKTATrVKS 

Thunday.  February  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  for  more  than  10  years 
been  directly  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive, equitable,  and  effective 
means  of  establishing  liability  and  pro- 
viding compensation  for  cleanup  costs 
and  injuries  resulting  from  oUspills.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  has 
been  involved  with  oU  pollution  liabU- 
ity  and  compensation  issues  since  prior 
to  the  catastrophic  groimdlng  and 
breakup  of  the  crude  oil  tanker  Torrey 
Canyon  off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain 
in  1967. 

I  have  been  personally  Involved  with 
these  issues  since  I  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  1969.  During  the  9Sth 
Congress,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Ouard  and  Naviga- 
tion. I  was  able  to  see  to  the  passage  of 
oil  pollution  liability  and  compensa- 
tion legislation— in  the  form  of  HJl. 
6803— by  the  House  by  a  recorded  vote 
of  332  to  59. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  in  Sep- 
tember 1980, 1  again  brought  a  similar 
bill  to  the  House  floor.  H.R.  85  was 
passed  by  a  recorded  vote  of  288  to  11. 
It  failed  of  enactment  due  to  two 
other  areas  of  environmental  concern: 
Spills  of  hasardous  substances  and 
abandoned  hasardous  waste  dump- 
sites.  I  don't  think  I  need  to  remind 
anyone  of  the  Love  Canal  issues  and 
problems  that  were  generated  and 
that  are  still  being  generated.  At  that 
time.  I  felt  oil  pollution  should  be  han- 
dled separately;  however,  they  were 
Joined  into  one  bill. 

The  Senate  took  the  most  important 
hazardous  substances  spill  provisions 
from  the  House-amended  HJl.  85— 
containing  both  oil  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances—and combined  them  with  the 
hazsj-dous  waste  dumpslte  provisions 
of  HJl.  7020.  In  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  in  the  national  Interest.  I  agreed 
to  support  the  revised  version  of  HJl. 
7020.  which  did  not  contain  my  oUspill 
provisions.  During  the  waning  days  of 
the  96th  Congress.  HJl.  7020  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  on  December  11.  1980.  as 
Public  Law  96-510. 

During  the  97th  Congress.  I  again 
introduced  a  comprehensive  oil  pollu- 
tion liability  and  compensation  bill  in 


the  form  of  H.R.  85.  I  used  the  same 
nimiber  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  promise  made  to  move  on  oil  pollu- 
tion legislation  right  after  hasardous 
substances  pollution  legislation  was  in 
place.  Hon.  Oeut  Studos.  new  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Ouard  and  Navigation,  moved  rapidly 
and  effectively  and.  by  May  1981.  was 
able  to  get  this  legislation  reported  to 
the  House.  However,  due  to  pressing 
problems  within  other  committees 
having  joint  Jurisdiction,  this  legls]*- 
tion  was  not  acted  upoiL 

Undaunted,  during  the  early  dajrs  of 
the  98th  Congress.  I  onoe  again  Intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  oil  poUutlon  li- 
ability and  compensation  bill  on 
March  6.  1983.  HJl.  2115  was  Identical 
to  HJl.  85  of  the  prior  Congress.  Hon. 
OnuT  Stodds  introduced  HJl.  2322. 
which  was  similar  to  my  MU  but  which 
restricted  coverage  to  vesMls  and  pro- 
vided for  the  eventual  adoption  of  an 
international  treaty.  Hem.  Don  Totmo 
introduced  HJl.  2368,  which  was  also 
similar  to  my  bill,  except  that  it  pro- 
vided for  adminlstrati<m  of  the  oil  pol- 
lution fund  by  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. 

These  bills  served  as  the  focus  of 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
led  to  a  compromise  in  the  form  of 
HJl.  3278.  which  was  reported  to  the 
House  on  August  2. 1983  (Rept  98-340 
pt  1).  We  then  urged  the  Hoviae  Com- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation to  act  favorably  on  HJl.  3278 
and  cited  the  voluminous  record  of 
hearings  and  prior  legislative  action 
that  we  felt  fully  supported  the  need 
for  immediate  action. 

The  bill  was  generally  acceptable  to 
the  industry,  the  admlnlstratloo.  envi- 
ronmental groups,  and  putdic  interest 
groups.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  ad- 
ministration (VPOslUoo  to  a  bOl  of  this 
type  was  reversed  on  April  SO.  19M.  by 
a  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Ttans- 
portation  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  This  sig- 
nificant new  development  dearly  dem- 
onstrated that  a  bill  acceptable  both 
to  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress was  possible. 

On  August  8,  1984.  Hon.  JoHX 
BuAUZ— a  member  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Traotportatlon— moved  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  3278  into  an  amend- 
ment to  UUe  V  of  HJL  8640-a  bill  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental RmpoDMe,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980.  On  August  10. 
1984.  the  oU  pollution  amendment  was 
adopted,  and  the  House  passed  HJl. 
5640  by  a  recorded  vote  of  822  to  S3. 


I  then  caUed  this  legislation  to  the 
personal  attention  of  a  number  of  my 
Senate  colleagues,  highlighting  the 
need  to  compensate  those  who  are  vic- 
timized by  ollspllls  and  to  provide  suf- 
ficient funding  for  the  cost  of  oil  re- 
moval. I  indicated  that  a  number  of 
ocHnpromises  had  been  woiked  out  and 
that  I  felt  the  legislation  was  accepta- 
ble to  all  parties.  I  noted  that  further 
delay  would  mean  continued  inad- 
equate compensation  for  losses  due  to 
oil  pollution  and  the  continuing  patch- 
woik  of  conflicting  State  and  Federal 
laws.  A  number  of  additional  changes 
were  proposed  to  the  oil  pollution 
title;  but.  in  the  waning  daj^  of  the 
98th  Congress.  HJl.  5640  faOed  to  be 
enacted— primarily  due  to  problems  in- 
volving hasardous  substances  liability 
and  compensation. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  have  briefly  discussed 
the  history  of  oU  poUuUon  liability 
and  compensation  so  that  Members 
can  readily  see  that  the  issue  has  been 
long  and  carefully  considered.  I  still 
feel  that  oO  pollution  legislation  and 
hazardous  substances  legislation 
should  be  handled  separately— and 
this  is  evidenced  by  what  happened, 
once  again,  during  the  last  Congress. 
Therefore,  together  with  a  number  of 
miy  colleagues.  I  am  cosponsoring  oil 
pollution  liability  and  compensation 
ledslaidon— hopefully,  for  the  last 
time.  This  is  a  major  piece  of  unfin- 
ished business  from  prior  Congresses 
that  continues  to  have  considerable  bi- 
partisan support. 

For  many  years,  this  tjrpe  of  leglsla- 
tkm  has  had  strong  administration 
support.  About  4  years  sgo,  however, 
the  administration  reversed  its  posi- 
tion and  opposed  the  legislation  due 
to.  I  believe,  a  misimderstandlng  of 
the  effects  of  funding  and  operation  of 
the  oil  pollution  fund.  Fortunately, 
the  administration  reversed  its  posi- 
tion in  1984  and  is  again  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

The  administration  continues  to  be 
concerned  with  the  oil  pollution 
threat  and  has  also  been  active  in  at- 
tempting to  improve  international  oil 
pollution  liability  and  compensation 
schemes.  In  1984.  this  concern  culmi- 
nated in  a  diplomatic  conference  that 
amended  existing  treaties  so  as  to  be 
more  compatible  with  U.8.  Interests. 
This  will  be  a  significant  contribution 
to  arriving  at  solutions  that  are  inter- 
nationally as  well  as  domestically  ac- 
ceptable. This  blU  will  also  be  the  ve- 
hicle for  solving  these  international  oil 
pollution  problems. 

Public  concern  over  the  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation  was  generated  when 
the  tank  vessel  Torrey  Canyon  ground- 


•  Thii  "bullet"  lymbol  identifica  ttautMoa  or  inKitioM  which  aic  not  spoken  I>t  the  Member  oa  die  floor. 


ed  off  the  southwest  coast  of  E^ngland 
in  1967,  spilling  approximately  100,000 
tons  of  crude  oU  that  fouled  the 
shores  of  the  British  Isles  and  the 
coast  of  France.  Public  concern  was 
again  highlighted  in  1969  when  a  pro- 
duction platform  off  Santa  Barbara, 
CA,  suffered  a  blowout  that  dis- 
charged untold  amoimts  of  oil  before 
it  could  be  brought  under  control. 

Since  then,  numerous  other  casual- 
ties have  highlighted  the  oil  pollution 
problem  and  the  need  for  a  national 
and  comprehensive  ollsplll  liability 
and  compensation  scheme— a  most 
noteworthy  one  being  the  groundiAg 
of  the  tank  vessel  Argo  Merchant  off 
Nantucket  In  1976.  One  particular  cas- 
ualty—the grounding  of  the  very  large 
crude  carrier  Amoco  Cadiz— ot  228.513 
tons— off  the  coast  of  France  on 
March  16,  1978— is  a  more  recent  and 
memorable  reminder  of  the  need  to  es- 
tablish such  a  system. 

A  significant  casualty  that  affected 
our  coastal  environment  and  economic 
weU-being  was  the  blowout  of  Ixtoc  I 
in  the  bay  of  Campeche.  Mexico  on 
June  3,  1979.  The  impact  of  this  spOl 
and  the  resulting  oil  pollution  of  the 
Texas  coastal  environment  and  the 
waters  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  were  ex- 
tensive. The  litigation  arising  out  of 
this  Incident  has  been  extensive  and 
protracted.  Had  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion been  in  place,  the  alternative 
would  have  been  a  fair,  adequate  and 
prompt  compensation  to  those  who 
were  victimized.  Therefore,  it  contin- 
ues to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate compensation  to  those  who 
suffer  damage  from  the  effects  of  oil 
pollution  incidents.  While  existing  oU 
pollution  legislation  permits  compen- 
sation for  cleanup  and  removal  costs, 
there  is  no  legislation  that  adequately 
and  timely  compensates  those  who 
have  been  victimized. 

Prevention  of  ollspllls  is  still  the 
most  effective  means  of  protecting  our 
coastal  and  estuarine  environment 
from  damage.  The  Port  and  Tanker 
Safety  Act  of  1978— which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  sponsor  and  pursue  during 
the  95th  Congress— has  been  effective 
in  this  area.  However,  we  cannot  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  ollspllls  occur- 
ring due  to  mechanical  failures  and 
the  carelessness  of  individuals. 

In  the  United  States,  the  public's 
concern  has  led  to  enactment  of  a 
number  of  measures  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  waters  and  to  control 
pollution.  The  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970— which  was 
subsequently  amended  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972— and  later  amended  by 
the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977— de- 
clared, as  a  national  policy,  that  there 
should  be  no  discharges  of  oil  into  or 
upon  our  waters.  In  addition  to  numer- 
ous specific  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  marine  enviromnent.  these 
statutes  established  liability  on  the 
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part  of  splllers  for  the  cost  of  cleanup. 
These  acts,  however,  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  question  of  damages 
other  than  for  the  cost  of  cleanup. 

Three  other  Federal  statutes  have 
been  enacted  which  do  address  the 
problems  of  liability  for  damages.  In 
the  1973  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization Act,  the  Congress  for  the 
first  time— addressed  the  issue  of  li- 
ability for  oQ  pollution  damage  from 
vessels  other  than  cleanup  costs.  A 
similar  scheme  of  liability  and  com- 
pensation was  also  established  in  the 
Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  for  oO  pol- 
lution damage  fran  offshore  facilities 
constructed  pursuant  to  the  act  or 
from  vessels  at  those  facilities.  The 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1978  established  a 
similar  liability  and  compensation 
scheme  for  oil  pollution  damage  relat- 
ed to  OCS  activities. 

The  concepts  of  this  legislation  have 
had  broad  support  from  the  users  of 
oil.  from  the  oil  industry  Itself,  from 
the  insurance  industry— whkdi  does 
the  underwriting— and  from  many  en- 
vironmental groups.  The  bill  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  should  continue  to  receive 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support.  The 
bill: 

EsUbllshes  strict  liability  for  the 
owners  and  operators  of  the  source  of 
oil  discharges; 

Provides  for  a  simple  and  practical 
system  for  the  ccmipensation  of  a 
broad  range  of  oO  pollution  damage: 

Imposes  reasMiable  and  insurable 
limits  of  liability  on  the  owner  or  oiper- 
ator  of  the  vessel,  thereby  insuring 
frontline  responsibility  for  responding 
to  an  oQ  pollution  incident; 

Creates  a  badnip  compensation  fund 
to  respond  to  damage  claims  that  are 
not  satisfied: 

Guarantees  that  those  who  have 
been  harmed  by  oil  poUution  will  be 
quickly  and  fairly  compensated  for 
their  economic  loss; 

Encourages  prompt  and  complete 
cleanup  of  oilspills; 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  an 
oil  pollution  fund  supported  by  a  tax 
on  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products; 

Provides  for  superseding  duplicative 
fimds  and  procedures  that  now  exist 
In  various  Federal  and  State  statutes; 

Provides  for  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
tTnayitnntn  amoimt  of  llabllltsr,  and 

Provides  a  simple  and  workable 
claims  settlement  procedure. 

The  objectives  of  this  oilsplll  liabU- 
Ity  and  compensation  legislation  are 
to: 

Establish  one  f imd  at  the  Federal 
level  that  will  provide  ample  money 
for  prompt  compensation  for  oilsplll 
damage; 

Establish  one  set  of  oilsplll  liability 
laws  for  the  entire  Nation,  covering  all 
tsrpes  of  oUspills  from  all  sources; 

Remove  the  overlmis  and  bare  spots 
of  the  present  patchwork  sjrstem;  and 
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Minimize  the  bureaucracy. 

I  reiterate  my  prior  conviction  that 
this  bill  is  practicable  in  aivllcation— 
and  fully  considers  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  victimized  by  ofl  pollution.  1 
firmly  believe  that  we  must  act  now  In 
the  public  Interest  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive oO  pollution  liability  and 
compwiaaticm  scheme.  I.  therefore, 
urge  the  strong  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers In  ooqxmsorlng  this  important 
leglslatlim.* 


STOP  THE  RED  INK 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

orcAuroamA 

m  TBI  HOUSI  OF  ■ZPaBBfTATTVaS 

Thuraday,  February  21, 198$ 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Qpeaker,  perhaps  no  single  issue  has 
captured  the  attention  of  Uie  Congress 
and  the  President  more  than  the  ever- 
growing Federal  budget  deficits.  How- 
ever, it  has  never  been  more  clear  that 
the  American  people  do  not  bdieve 
raising  taxes  will  stem  the  flow  of  red 
ink.  Rather,  every  possible  attempt 
must  be  made  to  reduce  Government 
Q>ending. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  Mr.  George 
Marotta,  as  reprinted  in  the  Houston 
Post  on  November  5.  1984.  Mr.  Mar- 
otta is  a  senior  research  fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution 
and  Peace  at  Stanford  University.  He 
speaks  with  a  great  deal  of  expertise 
when  it  comes  to  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy— he  has  served  in 
the  Federal  Government  in  eii^t 
agencies  under  sevon  Presidents  frran 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

I  hope  that  the  recommendations 
outlined  below  will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered during  the  upcoming  budget  de- 
liberations. 

[The  article  follows:] 
CFtom  the  Houston  Post,  Nov.  5, 10841 

TDwmic  Owr  thb  Spigot  on  n.S.  Rb>  Inc 


TRK  DKFICIT  MDBT  BS 
GOmOTO  RUXT 


WITH.  ASB  IT'S 

wsoorr 


(By  Oeorse  MarotU) 

One  of  the  major  iasues  in  the  1M4  presi- 
dential election  fsmpalgn  is  the  federal 
budset  deficit.  This  Is  a  problem  of  huse 
pnmortions— an  excess  of  $175  bUlioD  in 
spendiiiB  over  revenues  for  the  year  Juat 
ended.  In  Ausust  alone  we  spilled  $i3  billion 
in  red  ink— over  $1  billion  for  each  day. 

The  federal  txidset  has  been  in  deficit  for 
26  of  the  last  30  years.  The  largest  amount 
of  red  ink.  $195  billion,  occurred  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  Surpluses  have  been  scarce  and 
small. 

Large  deficits  became  common  in  the  late 
19608  when  we  put  a  man  on  the  moon, 
tried  to  create  a  Great  Society,  and  fought  a 
war  In  Vietnam— all  with  "pay  later"  financ- 
ins-  Current  deficits  make  the  World  War  n 
debts  look  like  a  30-day  charge  account. 
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Thia  year's  ipendlnc  level  Is  projected  at 
«ua  billion  and  the  first  trillion  doUar 
budget  will  be  reached  next  year. 

Federal  spendinc  is  out  of  control  because 
preMures  for  spending  far  exceed  the  forces 
favoring  increased  taxes,  reduced  expendi- 
tures or  a  balanced  budget: 

The  principal  culprit  is  Congress.  Politi- 
cians win  their  positions  by  promising  to 
"assist"  carefully  selected  interest  groups. 
Mark  Twain  was  so  right  when  he  said.  "No 
man's  property  is  safe  while  Congress  is  in 
session." 

During  the  recent  period  of  rapid  infla- 
tion, government  was  both  the  major  cause 
and  beneficiary  of  inflation.  For  every  10 
percent  increase  in  inflation,  the  govern- 
ment collected  16  percent  more  in  revenues 
due  to  taxpayer  "bracket  creep."  This  unle- 
gialated  tax  lowered  living  standards  and 
provided  Congress  with  extra  billions  that  it 
immediately  paid  out  in  new  programs. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  irresponsi- 
ble behavior.  Congress  must  be  prevented 
from  repealing  the  tax  indexing  system  due 
to  go  into  effect  in  1985.  The  only  good 
thing  about  defldts  is  that  their  runaway 
nature  is  raising  the  ealmor  to  cut  spending. 

As  Parkinson's  law  instructs,  most  of  the 
bureaucrats'  efforts  are  directed  toward 
self-preservation  and.  worse,  more  spending. 
It  Is  the  bureaucrats  who  provide  congress- 
men with  arguments  to  double  and  triple 
their  programs.  Furthennore,  the  bureau- 
crat must  spend  all  this  year's  budget  to  Jus- 
tify increases  for  next  year. 

Lobbyists  provide  legislative  and  executive 
officials  with  arguments  to  enact  pet  laws 
and  programs.  Most  of  the  10.000-plus  lob- 
byists in  Washington  seek  more  govern- 
ment. 

How  can  America  cope  with  these  en- 
trenched forces?  The  more  government 
helps  us,  the  stronger  it  becomes  which  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  we  will  end  up 
lieing  serfs  to  that  once  "helpfuJ"  force. 

There  are  many  actions  that  we  can  take 
to  restrain  the  growth  in  government  spend- 
ing: 

One  solution  is  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  that  budgets  be  in 
balance.  This  proposal  has  been  passed  by 
close  to  the  required  nimiber  of  state  legis- 
latures. 

Another  solution  is  to  give  the  president 
the  power  to  veto  specific  line  items  of  legis- 
lative bills.  The  president,  the  only  elected 
official  who  represents  all  of  us.  should 
have  the  ability  to  selectively  delete  specific 
spending  measures  sent  to  him  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  president  had  such  veto  power, 
we  could  hold  tiim  responsible.  Instead  of 
Congress,  if  overall  vending  is  to  high. 

A  long-term  solution  to  ever-expanding 
social  programs  Is  to  transfer  these  activi- 
ties to  the  sUte  and  local  level.  This  would 
give  local  residents  more  control  over  the 
levels  of  payments,  and  better  assurance 
that  recipients  are  those  most  in  need.  The 
advantage  of  state  and  local  spending  la  that 
they  cannot  print  money  or  run  sustained 
deficits.  Local  problems  ought  to  be  tackled 
at  the  local  level.  Congress  should  worry 
more  about  arms  control  and  defense,  and 
leas  about  neighborhood  social  problems. 

Some  experU  say  a  simple  19  percent  flat 
rate  liKxxne  tax  would  raise  all  the  revenues 
needed  to  balance  the  budget.  These  lower 
tax  rates  would  tap  the  $100  billion  in  non- 
reported  and  underground  tax  liabilities  aa 
weU  as  shifting  capital  from  tax  shelter 
schemes  to  more  prodiictive  investments. 

Another  way  to  shake  up  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  to  force  it  to  compete  with  pri- 
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vate  enterpriae  in  as  many  areas  aa  possible. 
For  example,  the  private  package  delivery 
service  has  proved  to  be  much  more  effi- 
cient and  leaa  costly  than  the  \JA  Postal 
Service. 

Most  federal  programs  redistribute  wealth 
from  high-income  persons  to  lower-income 
persons,  as  is  Intended  with  most  govern- 
ment operations.  However,  there  are  at  least 
$1S0  billion  worth  of  federal  programs 
which  do  Just  the  opposite— redistribute 
wealth  upward.  Recipienta  include  corpora- 
tions, tobacco  and  dairy  farmers,  airplane 
and  yacht  owners,  mimlnar.ing  tlieae  pro- 
grams would  wipe  out  most  of  the  deficit. 

The  final  alternative  to  reducing  the  fed- 
eral budget  is  to  make  an  across-the-board 
cut  of  IS  percent  in  all  federal  programs. 
This  is  based  on  the  assumptinn  that  cur- 
rent allocations  are  correct  and  that  an 
"equal  distribution  of  pain"  would  be  the 
most  equitable  way  to  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

Government  has  become  much  too  intru- 
sive into  all  aapecu  of  our  dally  Uvea  and  we 
have  become  addicted  to  the  beneflta.  Fed- 
eral programs  grow  because  the  government 
grants  concentrated  beneflta  to  apedal  tn- 
tereat  groups,  but  the  tab  la  paid  by  dlapcn- 
ing  the  coata  over  the  reat  of  the  pnmilatinn 

The  Iron  Trian^  of  fianraartrwal  eoai- 
mittees,  vested-interest  lobbylaU  and  the 
bureaucracy  is  a  formidable  foroe  which  re- 
quires powerful  countemeaaurea.  It  wfll  be 
a  better  aodety  when  goremment  becamea 
the  laat  resort— inatead  of  the  first— In  aohr- 
Ing  our  problema.* 


DR.  FROHNEN  LEA  VIS  COPPER 
MOUNTAIN  CAMPUS 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

orcAUFoaiiiA 
in  THE  HOU8I  OF  KKPIBBMrATIVB 

Thunday,  February  21, 1995 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  aak  the  Congrev  to  Join 
me  along  with  family,  frlmdi,  and  col- 
leagues In  honoring  a  truly  remarka- 
ble man.  Dr.  Richard  O.  Ftohnen  has 
recently  resigned  his  position  as  exec- 
utive director  of  development  for  the 
Friends  of  Copper  Mountain  College, 
which  serves  the  Morongo  Basin  In 
California,  to  accept  a  poiitkm  as  ad- 
ministrative aasiatant  to  Oov.  Richard 
Bryan  of  Nevada.  He  wOl  be  sorely 
missed. 

Dick  Frohnen  played  a  erudal  role 
in  the  development  and  realisation  of 
what  was  once  considered  an  unattain- 
able dream:  The  building  of  a  perma- 
nent college  campus  to  serve  the 
entire  Morongo  Basin.  Without  his  un- 
ending dedication,  this  project  might 
never  have  come  to  fruition.  Through- 
out every  phase  of  construction.  Dick 
was  the  creative  force,  the  organiser 
and  the  task-master,  attending  to 
every  detail.  Under  Dick's  expert  guid- 
ance and  direction,  the  Friends  of 
Copper  Mountain  College  raised 
nearly  $2  million.  He  oversaw  the 
buildtaig  and  occupation  of  phase  I  of 
the  campus,  and  began  the  initial 
planning  and  funding  for  phase  n.  In 
May  1984.  Dick  and  other  "Friends"  of 
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Copper  Mountain  College  traveled  to 
Washington,  DC  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's Volunteer  Action  Award  In  the 
field  of  education  at  a  White  House 
ceremony  hosted  by  President  Reagan. 

Dick  began  his  formal  education  at 
California  State  University  at  Los  An- 
geles, and  went  on  to  earn  his  master's 
degree  in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  He  then 
graduated  from  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity as  a  doctor  of  education/ad- 
ministration. In  addition  to  his  Copper 
Mountain  responsibilities.  Dick  holds 
the  position  of  professor  of  manage- 
ment and  curriculum  consultant  for 
the  University  of  Redlands.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1984.  this  dedi- 
cated academician  served  ss  interim  di- 
rector of  graduate  programs  in  man- 
agement for  the  university  and  was 
honored  with  the  university's  "Out- 
standing Faculty  Award"  for  1984. 
Fkohnen  is  also  a  colonel  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  served  as 
executive  officer  of  Mobilization 
Training  Unit  Callfomia-16  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

Dl^  Frohnen  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  his  community.  He  is  a 
caring  dtisen  and  devoted  husband 
and  father.  Earlier  this  year,  Dick  was 
nominated  by  the  Palm  Springs 
Bruins  Club  for  the  UCLA  "Public 
Service  Alumni  Award."  As  well  as 
having  held  a  position  on  the  board  of 
dUrectors  of  the  Morongo  Basin  advo- 
cates and  serving  as  assistant  chair- 
man of  its  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground 
Combat  Center  Support  Committee, 
he  was  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Community  CouncU  of 
Twentyxiine  Palms,  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association,  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States.  Rotary,  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists/Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  the 
United  Way  and  the  National  Society 
of  Fund  Raising  Executives. 

Dick's  commitment  to  education,  his 
style  of  leadership  and  his  enviable  ex- 
pertise have  made  him  the  living 
symbol  of  the  Copper  Mountain 
campus.  The  work  he  has  done  there 
will  benefit  countless  generations  of 
young  people  to  come.  The  foimdatlon 
he  has  laid  is  strong,  and  it  wlU  most 
certainly  be  built  upon  in  f uttire  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  commend  Dr.  Richard  G.  Froh- 
nen to  you  and  my  colleagues  here  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is  a 
man  of  admirable  traits,  a  truly  dedi- 
cated professional  whose  absence  from 
the  Copper  Mountain  campus  and  the 
Morongo  Basin  will  surely  be  felt. 
Please  Join  with  me  in  wishing  Dick 
the  best  of  luck  and  continued  success 
in  his  futiue  endeavors.* 


February  21,  1985 


PRESIDEafTIAL  BCEDAL  OF  FREE- 
DOM FOR  DAVID.  THE 
•BUBBLE  BOY. "  OF  TEXAS 


HON.  MIOCEY  LELAND 

orixxAa 
n  THX  HOT7SE  OF  RKPRZSEirTATIVXS 

Thursday,  February  21,  198S 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
February  22,  marlu  the  1  year  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  a  special,  coura- 
geous, and  remarluble  young  Ameri- 
can. He  is  remembered  by  all  of  you  as 
David,  "the  bubble  boy,"  and  today, 
with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Ahsrcws  and 
Mr.  Fields,  I  am  reintroducing  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  President  award 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to 
David  Phillip  Vetter,  to  be  presented 
to  hlB  family  in  his  memory. 

David  was  bom  in  1971  with  severe 
combined  immunodeficiency  [SCIDJ. 
This  disease  leaves  its  victims  unable 
to  fight  any  disease;  the  most  benign 
or  innocuous  germ  will  IlUI. 

As  the  oldest  siirvivor  of  SCID, 
David  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
world-renowned  Baylor  CoUege  of 
Medldne-Texas  Children's  Hospital  in 
Houston,  TX.  His  life  was  spent  in 
sterile  chambers  with  filtered  air, 
sterilized  food,  and  sterilized  toys.  For 
a  time,  with  a  special  NASA  sterile-en- 
vironment spacesuit,  he  was  able  to 
venture  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
chamber  to  see  movies:  to  visit  the  real 
world. 

For  16  fleeting  days  last  February. 
David  was  free  from  his  life  of  isola- 
tion. He  was  able  to'  take  joy  and 
pleasure  in  the  small  routine  things 
we  all  take  for  granted:  his  mother's 
Idss,  the  touch  of  his  family. 

David  did  not  allow  his  medical  con- 
dition to  hinder  his  spirit,  his  interest 
In  learning,  or  his  will  to  survive.  His 
continued  bravery  and  tenacity  in  the 
face  of  such  overwhelming  adversity 
contributed  to  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing medical  achievements  of  oiu: 
time.  In  life,  and  death,  David  is  a 
medical  pioneer  whose  contributions 
to  medical  immunology,  including  the 
pathology  of  AIDS,  and  immunology 
of  cancer  and  other  diseases  is  im- 
measurable. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  William 
McPherson.  of  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  a  moving  and  eloquent  editorial, 
the  text  of  which  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker.  David  has  not  been 
termed  a  "medical  miracle."  But  it  is 
the  miracle  of  David,  his  warmth  and 
humor,  which  shall  be  missed.  His 
physical  world  was  so  very  small,  but 
his  heart,  his  spiritual  reach,  were  so 
very  large.  He  exemplified  the  best  of 
our  Nation.  The  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  is  our  highest  civilian  honor. 
David  fully  deserves  this  honor,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  rise  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  this  resolution. 
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DAvn's  Caoics 
(By  William  McPherson) 

Among  the  many  events  of  the  world  laat 
week— the  Democratic  fray  in  Iowa,  the 
presidential  campaigning  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Marines'  withdrawal  from  Leba^ 
non— was  the  death  of  a  12-year  old  boy  in 
Texas,  whose  last  name  we  never  knew, 
whose  voice  most  of  us  never  heard,  whose 
hand  or  face  we  never  touched— whose 
death,  for  that  matter,  neither  we  nor  all  of 
medical  scieitce  could  avert. 

On  the  scale  of  great  events,  the  isolated 
death  of  the  Ixty  David  was  not  mementous. 
Mocambique  and  Ghana  are  right  now  af- 
flicted by  a  plagiie  of  Biblical  proportions. 
Thousands  of  children  and  their  parents, 
nameless  to  us  though  not  to  them,  are 
dying  every  day  because  the  rain  does  not 
fall,  the  crops  do  not  grow,  and  there  is  no 
food  for  them  to  eat— no  food  for  the  par- 
ents, no  food  for  the  young,  many  of  whom 
are  being  abandoned  along  the  way  as  the 
people  trek  through  the  barren  countryside 
in  a  virtually  futfle  search  for  something  to 
eat. 

Millions  more  in  a  omtinent  most  of  us 
liave  never  seen  are  doomed  to  that  pros- 
pect, a  grinding  horror  of  almost  onimaginar 
ble  proportiona.  and  few  of  us  would  be 
greatly  surprised  to  open  the  newspaper  to- 
morrow and  read  of  still  another  devasta- 
tion miles  away  from  us.  Of  course,  people 
die  every  day— even  children— some  of  them 
quite  horribly,  and  all  of  them  alone.  That 
there  Is  sadness  in  the  worid.  and  botror. 
does  not  come  as  a  surprise.  Why.  ttten.  does 
the  death  of  the  boy  David,  an  Isolated 
event  and  a  small  one  In  the  amiala  of  bisto- 
ry,  touch  ua  ao? 

Less  for  the  pity,  perhaps,  than  for  ita  aol- 
itary  grandeur.  Death,  like  life,  la  Indhrktaal 
and  unique,  and  David's  waa  no  exoeptlan. 
although  the  drcumatanoea  aurroundtng  hia 
few  yean  were  ezoeptloiiaL  lliere  waa  no 
one  elae  like  him  of  hia  age:  he  waa  tbe  only 
one  in  the  world. 

He  waa  bom  defenselcaa.  tbe  victim  of  a 
rare  condition  that  rendered  hia  body  In- 
capable of  fighting  the  most  minor  Infec- 
tion, the  moat  ofdlnaiy  germ  of  tbe  kind 
that  the  reat  of  ua  cany  with  ua  all  the 
time.  SecondB  after  hia  birth  be  was  plaeed 
in  a  sterile  environment,  a  genn-free  labla- 
tion  chamber  where  hia  air  waa  flttered.  hia 
food  and  water  purified,  and  hia  toya  diemi- 
cally  cleaned. 

As  he  grew,  he  moved  to  larger  and  larger 
cella.  aeparated  from  tbe  cnmmnn  life  of  tbe 
world  out  there  by  a  bubble  of  idastie  i^ileb 
he  could  not  leave  nor  eould  otbers  ento' 
elae  he  would  certainly  die.  And  vAien  he 
did  leave  It.  he  knew  tbat  tbere  could  be  no 
return  to  It  because  be  would  bring  the  oon- 
tmntna^tMt  woTld  With  bim  and  tta  germa 
would  proliferate  In  tbe  aterlle  atmoaphere. 
After  the  aeala  of  hia  bubble  were  broken 
three  weeka  ago.  be  did  indeed  die  aa  he 
almost  certainly  knew  he  would.  Tbe  experi- 
mental bone-mantiw  transplant  of  last  Oc- 
tober did  not  give  bim  the  immunity  hia 
doctors  had  hoped. 

Unta  he  left  his  last  chamber  16  days 
before  bis  death.  David  bad  never  felt  the 
touch  of  an  ungloved  band  on  his  own. 
never  been  beld  or  caressed  or  kissed  direct- 
ly, never  felt  a  naked  hand  on  hia  brow  or 
played  with  another  child,  never  knew  dirt. 
He  waa  a  boy  aet  uniquely  apart,  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  Isolation  puts  In  an  altered 
perRMcUve  the  Isolation  tbat  Is  the  common 
human  lot.  Kafka  might  have  done  it  jus- 
tice. David's  ia^ation  waa  pitiable,  but  it 
goea  beyond  pity:  it  was  In  fact  awesome  and 
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terrible— terrible  In  the  classic  Aristotelian 
sense— as  was  his  choice,  and  it  Is  his  choice 
that  is  the  important  thing,  the  thing  that 
arouses  our  pity,  our  terror  and  that  leaves 
us  cleansed  and  somehow  a  little  more  noble 
than  we  were.  Or,  If  not  exacUy  more  noble. 
at  least  aware  that  the  germ  of  life  holds 
the  possibility  of  nobility,  of  greatness. 

Neither  greatness  nor  nobility  is  a  quality 
we  ordinarily  associate  with  a  12-year-old 
boy,  but  his  choice  involved  both.  In  crawl- 
ing out  of  his  cell  into  a  worid  fraught  with 
tremendous  dangers  and  almost  certain 
quldc  death.  David  diose  the  world— tlie 
world  with  its  fOth  and  glory— over  a  long, 
slow  death  alone  in  bis  antiseptic  solitary 
cell.  Be  eboee  to  be  a  man.  and  the  boy  who 
could  not  hlmaelf  be  touched,  profoundly 
touched  us  alL  We  knew  his  name.  His  name 
was  David.  He  knew  it  was  time  to  go  home, 
as  he  said,  and  he  did.  Hamlet  said,  and 
David  would  have  understood,  "The  readi- 
neaslsalL"* 


EMERGENCY  WETLANDS 
RESOURCES  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 


OTLOUISUJU 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF 


'ATIVX8 


Thursday,  February  21,  198S 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legitiatlon  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  r^idly  diminishing 
wetlands  resources.  The  MU.  the 
Qnergency  Wetlands  Resources  Aet  of 
198S.  is  similar  to  legislation  that  was 
introduced  in  the  last  seasirai  of  Coo- 
gresB  and  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  20. 
1984.  The  only  major  diffoenoe  in  this 
year's  legislation  is  that  we  have  diet- 
ed that  portiim  of  the  bill  which  relat- 
ed to  the  construction  of  the  Oregon 
Inlet  project  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  £b>eaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
result  of  several  years  of  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Bivl- 
ronment  on  the  problem  of  the  loss 
and  degradation  of  wetlands  in  this 
country.  As  you  Imow.  wetlands  are 
thoae  polodically  inundated  areas 
that  we  raice  believed  were  wastelands 
We  have  since  learned  of  their  value, 
not  only  for  fish  and  wildlife,  but  also 
for  flood  control,  ground  water  re- 
charge, and  pollution  controL  Studies 
done  by  a  nimilter  of  scientists  tell  us 
that  the  value  of  preserved  wetlands  is 
often  many  times  greater  than  those 
that  have  been  converted  to  agricul- 
tural or  other  uses. 

One  of  our  more  interesting  hear- 
ings focused  on  wetlands  losses  in 
those  States  that  ccmstitute  the  Mis- 
sissippi flyway.  During  that  hearing, 
we  learned  that  coastal  wetlands  losses 
in  my  own  State  of  Tioulsiana  total 
almost  40  square  miles  per  year, 
almost  all  of  it  attributable  to  erosion. 
From  Louisiana  up  through  Missouri, 
and  along  the  Ohio  River,  we  are 
losing  approximately  300.000  acres  of 
bottomland  hardwoods  per  year.  The 
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Missinippi  River  bottomland  hard- 
wood ecoBystem,  which  once  encom- 
passed almost  22  million  acres,  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  3  million 
acres.  In  the  upper  areas  of  the 
flyway,  in  the  prairie  pothole  region, 
wetlands  losses  approach  30,000  acres 
per  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  mechanisms 
that  have  been  employed  by  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  to  halt  the 
destruction  of  wetlands,  but  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  method  to  date 
has  been  acquisition.  In  1934,  at  the 
urging  of  J.N.  "Ding"  Darling,  an 
ardent  conservationist  who  was  also  a 
talented  political  cartoonist.  Congress 
passed  the  so-called  Duck  Stamp  Act. 
This  act  requires  hunters  of  migratory 
waterfowl  to  purchase  and  possess  a 
Federal  duck  stamp.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  stamps  are  placed  in 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  ac- 
count and  used  to  purchase  habitat  for 
migratory  waterfowl.  The  acquisitions 
are  directed  by  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion made  up  of  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior. Transportation,  and  Agricul- 
ture and  two  Members  each  from  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Since  the  pro- 
gram was  established  in  1934,  more 
than  $225  million  has  been  spent  for 
habitat  acquisition  and  more  than  3 
million  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat 
have  been  purchased. 

In  1961,  Congress  passed  the  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act  to  provide  a  means  to 
accelerate  the  acquisition  of  migratory 
waterfowl  habitat.  This  law,  as  amend- 
ed, authorizes  $200  million  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  a  loan  against  future 
duck  stamp  revenues  and  can  be  used 
only  for  the  purchase  of  migratory  wa- 
terfowl habitat.  The  authorization,  of 
which  more  than  $150  million  have 
been  appropriated,  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  contri- 
bution of  waterfowl  himters,  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  not  done  enough  to 
protect  wetlands  through  acquisition. 
In  the  early  1950'8,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  States,  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Agencies  set  a  goal  for  the  protec- 
tion of  12.5  million  acres— 8  million 
acres  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
4.5  million  acres  by  the  States— of  wa- 
terfowl habitat  needed  to  maintain 
populations  that  existed  at  that  time. 
To  date,  1.6  million  acres  of  the  Feder- 
al share  remain  to  be  acquired,  with 
an  estimated  cost  of  approximately 
$1,000  per  acre. 

This  legislation  would  increase  the 
funds  available  for  wetland  acquisition 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Our  philosophy 
behind  the  bill  was  relatively  simple— 
we  should  continue  to  expand  the  user 
pay  concept  and  we  should  provide  ad- 
ditional support  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  match  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  support- 
ing wildlife  conservation  for  decades. 
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To  expand  the  user-pay  concept,  the 
bill  would  make  two  changes  in  exist- 
ing law.  First,  it  would  raise  the  price 
of  the  duck  stamp  from  $7.50  to  $15 
over  a  5-year  period.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  a  district  that  probably 
has  more  duck  himters  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country,  you  can  imagine 
that  I  approached  this  proposal  with 
some  trepidation.  We  conducted  an  in- 
formal poll  of  duck  hunters  in  Louisi- 
ana and  more  than  80  percent  were 
willing  to  pay  more  for  their  duck 
stamps  as  long  as  it  was  assured  that 
the  contributed  money  would  go  for 
further  wetland  acquisition  and  pro- 
tection. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  concern 
for  conservation  among  hunters  that 
their  support  has  been  overwhelming. 

Second,  we  proposed  that  entrance 
fees  be  charged  at  refuges  where  it  is 
feasible  and  that  the  proceeds  of  these 
fees  be  placed  in  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  account.  Persons  holding 
valid  duck  stamps  or  Golden  Eagle 
Passports  would  be  admitted  to  any 
refuge.  The  philosophy  behind  this 
proposal  was  that  people  other  than 
himters  who  benefited  from  refuges 
should  also  contribute  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  refuge  system.  Once  again, 
we  approached  the  issue  with  caution. 
We  asked  the  groups  whose  members 
would  be  most  affected  by  this  propos- 
al to  comment  on  it.  They  were  over- 
whelmingly supportive. 

The  second  title  of  the  biU  provides 
for  wetland  acquisition  and  conserva- 
tion out  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  [LWCF].  We  believe 
that  the  rapid  disappearance  and  deg- 
radation of  wetlands  demonstrates  the 
need  to  make  wetland  acquisition  and 
conservation  a  high  priority  for 
moneys  from  the  fund.  The  title  pro- 
vides for  both  Federal  and  State  acqui- 
sition projects.  A  number  of  States 
have  been  involved  in  wetland  acquisi- 
tion and  we  believe  that  a  State  pro- 
gram would  be  particularly  valuable. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
State's  share  of  the  propoied  $75  mil- 
lion is  "up  to"  $50  million.  It  could 
well  be  that  the  Federal  acquisition 
share  could  be  much  higher. 

We  have  also  provided  that  the 
money  could  be  used  for  preservation 
and  enhancement  projects.  While  we 
do  not  anticipate  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  funds  will  be  used  for  these 
projects,  we  believe  in  some  instances 
they  may  be  appropriate.  In  parts  of 
Louisiana,  for  example,  wetlands  are 
eroding  at  an  incredible  rate.  While  we 
do  not  envision  this  legislation  as  halt- 
ing that  erosion,  we  do  believe  that 
demonstration  projects  such  as  fresh 
water  diversion  and  other  water  con- 
trol projects  could  protect  vital  areas 
and  help  us  develop  methods  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  legislation  provides  that  grants 
to  the  States  are  to  be  on  a  3-to-l 
matching  basis.  This  has  been  a  tradl- 
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tion  with  other  programs,  such  as  Pitt- 
man-Robertson,  in  the  wildlife  area. 

Title  III  would  provide  for  an  accel- 
eration of  the  wetlands  inventory  and 
contains  conforming  amendments  to 
aUow  for  the  use  of  LWCF  funds  to 
purchase  wetlands  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  its  worthy 
purposes,  I  have  some  misgivings  rela- 
tive to  reintroducing  this  legislation. 
With  respect  to  the  raising  the  price 
of  the  duck  stamp  and  establishing 
user  fees  for  wUdllfe  refuges,  many 
Members  probably  know  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
recently  proposed  to  withhold  money 
from  the  Boating  Safety  and  Sport 
Fish  Restoration  Fund,  the  Wallop- 
Breaux  Fund.  This  fund,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  legislation  passed  last 
year,  is  made  up  largely  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  two  classic  user  fees— excise 
taxes  on  fishing  tackle  items  and  the 
gas  tax  paid  by  recreational  boaters. 
As  many  Members  recalled,  when  we 
raised  the  gas  tax  from  5  cents  to  9 
cents  in  1982.  this  administration  was 
quick  to  assure  taxpayers  that  we  were 
not  raising  taxes,  we  were  increasing 
user  fees.  They  said  the  same  thing 
about  the  expanded  tax  on  fishing 
tackle  items.  Now,  3  years  later,  they 
are  telling  us  that  we  should  put  those 
funds  in  the  Oeneral  Treasury.  Unless 
we  can  resolve  this  issue  satisfactorily 
with  the  Office  of  Bdanagement  and 
Budget,  it  would  be  senseless  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  additional  user  fees.  In 
particular,  I  wlU  not  subject  the  hun- 
ters and  fishermen  of  this  country, 
who  have  been  willingly  supporting 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  through 
the  payment  of  user  fees  for  over  50 
years^  to  any  Increases  in  these  fees 
unless  we  get  a  firm  commitment  from 
this  administration  that  it  will  admin- 
ister the  Wallop-Breaux  Fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  and  will  not  at- 
tempt to  divert  those  funds  in  the 
future. 

I  have  also  given  considerable 
thought  to  reintroducing  legislation 
calling  for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$75  million  for  wetlands  acquisition. 
However,  while  this  level  of  commit- 
ment is  high,  we  must  also  remember 
that  the  need  is  particularly  great. 
Quite  simply,  if  we  do  not  accelerate 
our  wetlands  acquisition  program, 
there  will  soon  be  nothing  left  to  buy. 
We  should  also  remember  that  these 
funds  are  matching  the  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars  contributed  by 
sportsmen  through  the  purchase  of 
duck  stamps.  Finally,  these  funds  wlU 
come  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  a  separate  fund  that 
comes  mainly  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  revenues  and  which  has  been  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
natural  areas. 

We  will  be  having  hearings  on  this 
legislation  in  early  March  and  if  we  set 
the  proper  assurances  from  the  admin- 
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istration,  we  hope  to  move  It  quickly 
in  the  99th  Congress.  I  hope  my  fellow 
Members  will  lend  it  their  support.* 


H.R.  1191 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 
IX  THE  HOUSS  or  BCPRBSEIITATrVCS 

Thunday,  February  21, 198S 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Emergency  Farm 
Bank  Assistance  Act,  H.R.  1191, 
amending  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  for  5  years.  This  legislation 
directs  the  FDIC  to  extend  and  to  ac- 
tively use  its  present  authority,  estab- 
lished in  1982  to  assist  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  to  purchase  net 
worth  certificates  from  well  managed 
farm  banks.  With  over  25  percent  of 
their  gross  lending  in  agricultural 
loans,  these  are  the  banks  which  re- 
flect both  the  difficulties  and  the  hope 
for  recovery  in  the  current  economic 
crisis  in  the  Midwest. 

The  Nation's  1,441  farm  banks  ac- 
count for  only  29  percent  of  all  banks, 
yet  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1984  they 
accounted  for  61  percent  of  all  bank 
failures.  This  is  up  from  35  percent  in 
the  third  quarter,  19  percent  in  the 
first  half  of  1984,  and  13  percent  for 
the  whole  of  1983.  In  June  1084.  400 
farm  banks  reported  losses  compared 
with  282  in  December  1983.  This  r^id 
escalation  of  farm  bank  failures  and 
difficulties  illustrates  the  current 
crisis  and  ominous  economic  trend  in 
the  13  Midwestern  States  which  ac- 
count for  85  percent  of  all  farm  banks. 
In  seven  States  over  half  the  banks 
are  farm  banks. 

These  banks  are  generally  small, 
with  average  assets  of  $27  million  com- 
pared with  assets  of  $199  million  for 
the  average  nonf  arm  bank.  Some  rural 
communities  and  many  small  business- 
es and  individuals  have  depended  ex- 
clusively on  a  single  farm  bank  for 
generations;  84  percent  of  farm  banks 
are  more  than  50  years  old.  When  one 
of  these  banks  fails,  the  economic  dis- 
ruption and  dislocation  can  be  sul>- 
stantlal. 

Farm  credit  has  been  undermined  in 
recent  years  by  the  decline  in  com- 
modity prices  and  export  markets 
which  have  weakened  cash  flow  cover- 
age of  unprecedented  real  interest  ex- 
penses and  driven  down  asset  values. 
However,  the  crisis  in  the  Nation's 
heartland  is  not  the  result  of  any  inev- 
itable market  force.  It  Is  the  result  of 
a  particular  set  of  Oovemment  eco- 
nomic policies  which  distort  the  world 
markets  and  bleed  the  region  of  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Recent  VS.  economic  policies  have 
stimulated  some  industries  but  they 
have  caused  the  dollar  to  appreciate 
by  80  percent  since  1980,  stifling  dollar 
commodity  prices  and  n.S.   exix>rts. 
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The  dollar  price  of  wheat,  for  exam- 
ple, has  fallen  by  10  percent  since  1980 
while  nearly  doubling  in  terms  of 
major  European  currencies.  American 
producers  of  food  have  sold  their 
goods  for  fewer  and  fewer  overpriced 
dollars  and  have  still  been  substantial- 
ly undersold  by  foreigners  who  receive 
much  more  for  their  goods  in  terms  of 
their  own  currencies. 

Chanoe  in  loheat  prices  for  variout 
currenciea,  1980  to  February  IS,  IMS 

PtfCtlU 

VJB.  dollar -10 

Oerman  mark ...„..._.  +61 

United  Kingdom  pound . +80 

French  franc . +1U 

Italian  lira +112 

Spanish  peseta +127 

Economists  estimate  that  a  40-per- 
cent rise  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
costs  UJS.  producers  $2  per  bushel  of 
soybesjis,  48  cents  per  bushel  of  com 
and  80  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat. 
With  2.5  billion  bushels  of  soybeans 
produced  per  year,  3  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  and  8  billion  bushels  of  oom. 
this  comes  to  $11  billion  on  just  three 
commodities.  The  current  extraordi- 
narily high  value  of  the  dollar,  which 
has  contributed  to  successive  aU  time 
world  trade  deficits,  reaching  $123  bfl- 
lion  in  1984.  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  Emergency  Fum  Bank  Assist- 
ance Act  will  provide  well  managed 
farm  banks  and  their  rural  communi- 
ties with  5  years  to  weather  the  cur- 
rent financial  storm  and  to  adjust  in 
an  orderly  fashion  to  new.  long-term 
realities  in  world  markets.  Except  in 
the  case  where  the  FDIC  has  discov- 
ered mismanagement,  farm  banks  may 
issue  net  worth  oertUlcateB  when  their 
capital  to  assets  ratio  drops  below  the 
required  6  percent.  Fann  banks  with  a 
capital  ratio  greater  than  4  peromt 
but  less  than  6  percent  may  issue  net 
worth  certificates  to  the  FDIC  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  SO  peromt  of 
operating  losses  in  the  12  months  Just 
past.  Farm  banks  with  a  capital  ratio 
greater  than  2  percent  but  less  than  4 
percent  may  Issue  net  worth  certifi- 
cates not  to  exceed  60  percent  of  oper- 
ating losses.  Those  with  capital  ratios 
from  zero  to  2  percent  may  issue  net 
worth  certifleates  not  to  exceed  70 
percent  of  operating  losses  for  the  pre- 
vious 12  months. 

The  Emergency  FUm  Bank  Assist- 
ance Act  unfortunately  will  not  save 
all  the  well  managed  farm  banks  nor 
all  the  good,  efficient  farmers  that  are 
in  trouble.  It  is.  however,  one  modest, 
responsible  action  that  we  can  take 
Immediately  that  will  be  of  enormous 
assistance  to  many  marginal  farm 
banks  and  their  small  busInesB  and  in- 
dividual customers.  I  believe  that  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Nation 
to  do  aU  that  we  reasonably  can  do  In 
this  emergency  situation.  I  welcome 
your  support  for  HJl.  1191. 

The  text  of  H.R.  1191  follows: 
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HJt  1191 

A  bill  to  provide  emersency  financial 
•Mlstsnoe  to  farm  banks 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Xepraentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 

SaOKTTITLS 

SacnoK  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  ss  the 
"Eknersency  Fum  Bank  Assistance  Act". 

mr  WOBTH  ASSISTAIiCX  rOM  PAUt  lAmcs 

8k.  3.  (aXl)  Section  13(1)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Inmuanoe  Act  (12  U.8.C.  1823(1»  ia 
amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  tbereof  the 
f ollowtof  new  psnsnph: 

"(14XA)  The  Oorpotation  is  hereby  direct- 
ed to  actively  use  the  authority  contained  In 
this  nibwction  to  purcbase  net  worth  certif- 
icates of  qualified  institutions  wtiicb  make 
more  than  25  percent  of  tbeir  loans  to  per- 
■OOB  wbo  uae  tbe  pioceeds  of  such  loans  to 
engage  in  tbe  production  of  agricultural 
products  or  livestock  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
quallfled  instttutlon- 

"(1)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2XA)  If  such  qualified  Instttutian 
has  a  net  worth  equal  to  or  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  itsaasete; 

"(ti)  is  not  required  to  satisfy  the  provi- 
siona  of  paragraph  (2XF): 

"(iU)  satisOes  the  net  worth  requirements 
of  paracraidi  (5XA)  If  such  qualified  instttu- 
tion  has  a  net  worth  greater  than  4  percent 
and  ISM  than  or  equal  to  6  percent; 

"(iv)  satisfies  tbe  net  worth  requirements 
of  paragraph  (SXB)  if  sw^  qualified  insttto- 
tlon  has  a  net  worth  greater  than  2  peicent 
and  leas  than  or  equal  to  4  percent;  and 

"(v)  satlsflwi  the  net  worth  requirements 
of  paragraph  (5XC)  if  such  quallfled  Instttn- 
tkm  has  a  net  worth  greater  than  0  and  less 
than  or  equal  to  2  percent". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  is  hereby  repealed  five  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  206(a)  of  the  Oam-St  Oetmain 
Depoaltoiy  Institutions  Act  of  1982  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three  yean"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ei^t  years".* 


CREDIT  CARD  FINANCE 

CHARGES  TARGETED  FOR  RE- 
DUCTION 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 

OF  mW  TOIK 
TK  THX  HOUSS  OF  RXFRXSOTEATIVIS 

Jhuraday.  Feimtary  21. 1995 

•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  fi^ieaker.  Ameri- 
can consumers  are  paying  through  the 
teeth  every  time  they  use  their  credit 
cards.  That  Is  why  I  am  intzodudng  a 
bill  today  to  lower  the  finance  charges 
on  credit  card  accounts  by  at  least  5 
percentage  points. 

The  problon  this  bill  sedEs  to  cor- 
rect Is  reidly  quite  simple.  While  banks 
are  obtaining  money  to  loan  to  their 
customers  at  a  discount  rate  of  about  8 
percent  from  the  Federal  Reserve, 
those  same  banks  are  turning  around 
and  charging  their  credit  card  custom- 
ers as  much  as  19  percrat  interest  Ob- 
viously, that  is  wrong.  Just  as  the  eco- 
nomic upswing  has  aUowed  banks  and 
other  credit  card  issuers  to  secure 
money  at  dramatically  reduced  rates. 
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so  should  consumers  be  allowed  to 
benefit  from  lower  credit  card  interest 
rates. 

My  blU  is  both  simple  and  fair.  It 
states  that  "the  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  any  consumer  credit  trans- 
action involving  a  credit  card  shall  not 
be  more  than  5  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  discount  rate  on  90- 
day  commercial  paper."  which  is  an  ac- 
curate and  commonly  used  standard 
reflecting  what  banks  are  passing  for 
their  short-term  money. 

Based  on  the  current  8.55  percent 
discount  rate  on  commercial  paper, 
this  means  that  credit  card  issuers 
would  be  able  to  charge  their  custom- 
ers no  more  than  13.55  percent  in  fi- 
nance costs.  Banks  currently  charge 
their  credit  card  ciistomers  about  18 
percent  in  interest,  and  some  depart- 
ment stores  charge  up  to  24  percent. 
In  my  home  State  of  New  York,  the 
average  interest  charge  on  credit  card 
purchases  is  19.2  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  mod- 
eled after  a  similar  credit  card  interest 
rate  policy  adopted  by  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. In  that  State,  they  have  the 
same  5  percent  cap  on  credit  card  in- 
terest rates  as  proposed  in  my  biU.  and 
banking  officials  there  claim  to  still  be 
making  plenty  of  money. 

Admittedly,  finance  charges  are  nec- 
essary to  help  cover  administrative 
costs  and  the  risk  of  loaning  tmsecured 
money,  in  addition  to  allowing  credit 
card  issuers  a  margin  of  profit.  But. 
the  Arkansas  situation  proves  that  a  5- 
percent  cap  on  finance  charges  above 
the  discount  rate  is  more  than  enough 
to  meet  those  needs.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  finance  charges  are 
not  the  only  source  of  funds  to  credit 
cttrd  issuers.  Retailers  pay  credit  card 
Issuers  at  least  2  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  or  services  charged,  and 
card  users  pay  anything  from  $18  to 
$50  in  annual  fees  for  the  right  to  use 
plastic  money.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
costs  to  credit  card  issuers  vary  accord- 
ing to  economic  conditions,  so  by  tying 
finance  charges  to  the  dlscoimt  rate, 
we  are  allowing  for  those  variances, 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that 
the  consumer  is  also  treated  fairly. 

The  exorbitant  and  artificially  in- 
flated credit  card  interest  rates  we  are 
now  being  forced  to  pay  can  be  blamed 
on  a  number  of  factors.  They  Include  a 
very  high  consumer  credit  demand: 
the  consumer's  unwillingness  to  shop 
around  for  the  best  deal  on  credit 
cards;  and  consimier  Ignorance  about 
just  how  much  they  are  actually 
pajing  in  credit  card  Interest.  Some 
form  of  consumer  protection  is  needed 
to  offset  these  factors  and  my  bill 
would  serve  that  important  purpose. 

Authorities  estimate  that  last  year 
Americans  charged  some  $293  billion 
worth  of  goods  on  the  703  million 
credit  cards  that  are  currently  in  cir- 
culation. Of  that  $293  billion,  about 
$108  billion  (or  about  one-third)  Is  still 
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outstanding,  with  interest  being  added 
on  at  outrageous  and  unjustified  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  credit  for 
our  Nation's  economic  upturn  has 
been  given  to  Increased  consumer 
spending  habits.  We  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  those 
habits  to  continue  and  lower  credit 
card  finance  charges  would  help  to  ac- 
complish that  very  worthwhile  objec- 
tive. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  important  cause  and  am  hopeful 
this  legislation  receives  the  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  It  de- 
serves. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Insert  the  fuU  text  of  my  letfUatlon: 

HJt  1197 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lendlni  Act  to 

limit  the  rate  of  interest  which  may  be 

charged  on  credit  card  aeoounta 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  at 
Repmentativei  of  tfu  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conortea  ammWedL  That  sec- 
tion IM  of  the  Truth  in  LfSiMlInc  Act  (IS 
UAC.  1605)  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  ollowlnc  new  subsectioa' 

"(f)  The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  any 
consumer  credit  transaction  Involvinc  a 
credit  card  ahall  not  be  more  than  S  per- 
centace  points  higher  than  the  dlaoount 
rate  on  ninety-day  commercial  paper  In 
effect  at  the  FMeral  Reserve  bank  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  district  in  which  the  card 
Issuer  is  located.".* 


HJi.  1219,  THE  NATIONAL  TRAIN- 
ING INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER.  JR. 


or  PBIIIIS»LVAinA 

IX  THX  Bovss  or  1 


'ATivas 


Thunday,  February  21, 19SS 

•  Bir.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Congresswoman  Nahct 
JoHHSow  and  31  of  our  colleagues.  I 
have  Introduced  today  the  National 
Training  InoenUves  Act  of  1985.  a  bill 
which  will  provide  incentives  to  both 
employees  and  employers  for  retrain- 
ing. 

I  joined  with  Mrs.  Jomfsoif  and  a 
number  of  our  colleagues,  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  last  year  in  sponsor- 
ing similar  leglalation.  We  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  support  which  the 
bill  has  received  Including  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  Next  Agenda, 
the  House  Republican  Research  Com- 
mittee on  the  First  One  Hundred 
DnyB.  and  also  groups  directly  Involved 
in  retraining  efforts  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Training  and  Develop- 
ment. 

This  proposal  does  not  require  large 
Federal  outlays  or  a  complex  delivery 
system,  but  Instead  encourages  work- 
ers and  employers  to  prepare  for  inevi- 
table changes  in  job  requirements, 
technological  demands,  and  skills 
levels. 

The  bill  does  this  by  providing  em- 
ployers with  a  25  percent  tax  credit 
for  training  expenses  over  a  5  year  his- 
torical average.  This  rewards  the  type 
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ot  training,  on-the-job,  which  experts 
agree  is  the  most  effective,  and  pro- 
duces $4  in  private  sector  training  for 
every  dollar  in  lost  Federal  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  this  propos- 
al is  consistent  with  the  Treasury  plan 
for  tax  neutrality.  The  Treasury  plan 
continues  investment  Incentives  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  for  plant 
and  equipment,  but  fails  to  acknowl- 
edge the  human  element  in  competi- 
tiveness. Our  proposal  removes  the 
bias  that  otherwise  exists  in  the  Treas- 
ury plan,  and  makes  It  truly  neutral. 

Our  approach  also  allows  individuals 
who  have  IRA's  to  withdraw  up  to 
$4,000  over  5  years,  without  penalty, 
to  pay  for  job  retraining.  According  to 
IRS  statistics,  this  provision  would 
cover  over  13  million  working  Ameri- 
cans, a  surprising  number  of  which  are 
imrgely  middle-  and  lower-income  earn- 
ers. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  displaced  workers  in  an 
eligible  training  program  will  not  dis- 
qualify these  workers  from  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  which  they  are 
otherwise  entitled. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
measures  are  not  intended  to  replace 
or  duplicate  existing  training  pro- 
grams such  as  JTPA  or  dtg)lacfd 
workers  programs,  but  are  intended  to 
stimulate  a  more  realistic  better  co- 
ordinated, and  comprehenslTe  use  of 
resources  for  training. 

I  think  we  in  the  Congress  would  aU 
agree  that  we  must  move  away  from 
the  failed  approaches  of  previous  Fed- 
eral training  efforts,  and  toward  a 
more  forward  looking  effort  which 
considers  ways  in  which  government, 
business,  and  individuals  can  woi^  to- 
gether to  t>etter  deal  with  changing 
economic  events. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  proposal 
follows: 

Am  EzPLAiiATioii  or  trs  National  TiAiiniic 
iHcnrnvss  Act  or  1985 

Fundamental  weakneasea  in  the  U.8.  work 
force  were  revealed  during  the  last  reces- 
sion. Incentives  to  train  or  retrain  workers 
were  virtually  non-existent.  Many  of  those 
displaced  from  their  old  Jobs  were  either  ill- 
equipped  to  enter  a  new  occupation  or  fi- 
nandally  Incapable  of  acquiring  new  skills. 
Moreover,  employers  and  workers  alike  were 
poorly  served  by  the  Emplojrment  Service 
and  by  the  nationwide  system  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  provided  as  Income  assistance. 
In  many  cases  benefits  ran  out  without  fa- 
cilitating a  meaningful  transition  to  gainful 
employment  or  to  a  new  occupation. 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
Incentives  for  worker  training,  both  through 
employer  and  individual  Incentives,  to  ex- 
amine the  cost,  feasibility,  and  expected 
benefits  of  a  nationwide  Job  bank  system, 
and  to  assess  the  possibility  of  using  non- 
profit community-based  organizations  to 
assist  low-skilled  Individuals  In  finding  work. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  assist 
structurally  unemployed  workers  by  allow- 
ing them  to  use  for  retraining  funds  invest- 
ed    in     Individual     Retirement     Accounts 
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(IRAs)  or  annuities.  The  bill  permits  an  un- 
employed Individual  or  one  who  has  re- 
ceived advance  notice  of  layoff  to  withdraw 
without  the  existing  10%  interest  penalty 
up  to  $4,000  for  the  purpose  of  financing  oc- 
cupational training. 

Any  individual  who  is  unemployed,  hss 
obtained  job  counseling  within  the  last  year, 
and  meeU  certain  basic  requirements  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  law  may 
make  withdrawals  from  IRAs  or  annuities 
for  training  purposes.  Those  who  have  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  layoff  within  six  months 
may  also  make  withdrawals.  The  individual 
must  first  obtain  employment  counseling 
from  a  local  employment  office  before  with- 
drawals can  be  made:  the  employment  office 
then  certifies  In  writing  that  an  individual  is 
eligible  to  make  such  withdrawals,  using  cri- 
teria established  under  existing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law. 

The  certificate  of  eligibility,  along  with  an 
invoice  or  other  evidence  of  enrollment 
from  a  qualified  training  Institution.  Is  then 
presented  by  the  Individual  to  the  trustee 
(bank  or  other  financial  Institution)  of  the 
IRA  or  snnulty.  The  amount  needed  (up  to 
$4,000)  Is  then  Issued  to  the  training  Institu- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  voucher  and  Is  not  tax- 
able. The  voucher  can  be  used  to  pay  a  vari- 
ety of  expenses  associated  with  the  training 
program.  Including  books,  tuition,  fees,  ma- 
terials, and  special  tools  or  equipment. 

Training  programs  that  individuals  may 
pursue  under  this  legislation  are  in  general 
any  programs  offered  by  a  qualified  institu- 
tion (an  Institution  of  higher  education,  a 
postaecondary  vocational  institution,  a  pro- 
prietary institution  of  higher  education,  and 
those  Institutions  meeting  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  which  pre- 
pares participants  for  gainful  employment. 
The  statutory  definitions  of  "training  pro- 
gram" and  "qualified  institution"  track 
those  in  existing  law.  and  anU-discrimlna- 
tion  provisions  are  applied  to  all  qualified 
InsUtutlons  and  eligible  training  programs. 

Title  I  also  removes  a  disincentive  against 
retraining  by  providing  that  any  divlsced 
worker  otherwise  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  shall  not  be  denied  such  pay- 
ment due  to  participation  in  a  training  pro- 
gram. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  permits  employers  to 
deduct  from  their  tax  liability  25%  of  any 
skills  training  expenses  in  excess  of  the  av- 
erage skills  training  expenses  incurred  by 
the  employer  over  the  preceding  five-year 
period.  This  provision  is  modeled  after  the 
existing  25%  R4eD  tax  credit,  enacted  in 
1981  to  encourage  private  research,  and  is 
designed  to  provide  a  tax  incentive  for  new 
training  programs  sponsored,  paid  for,  or 
conducted  by  employers. 

The  employer  may  apply  the  tax  credit  to 
expenditures  for  any  sUte  or  federaUy  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  program,  any  em- 
ployer-run on-the-job  or  classroom  training 
program,  any  cooperative  education,  or  any 
other  program  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  training  tax  credit  conforms 
to  existing  carryback  and  carryforward  pro- 
visions found  in  the  tax  code  which  apply  to 
the  R<S[D  credit. 

TlUe  III  of  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  report  to  Congress  within  one 
year  on  the  extent  to  which  a  nationwide 
Job  bank  system  can  be  expected  to  increase 
employment  opportunities  In  each  state,  its 
cost,  and  Its  adaptability  to  existing  unem- 
ployment services.  The  Secretary  must  also 
assess  in  the  report  the  feaslbUity  of  using 
nonprofit,  privately-operated  job-referral 
services  for  the  referral  of  individuals  to 
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Jobs  in  low-wsge  industries  where  little  or 
no  skill  Is  a  prerequisite  for  employment 
rather  than  u^ng  state  employment  service 
offices.  Title  ni  also  authorises  funds  to 
cover  administrative  expenses  IncurTed 
through  the  counseling  snd  certification 
process:  this  amoutnt  ($S7  million)  Is  equiva- 
lent to  5%  of  the  current  administrative 
btidget  for  the  XJS.  Employment  Service. 

Title  IV  smends  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  to  Instruct  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cils (PICs)  to  make  available  throughout 
service  delivery  areas  informatioo  regarding 
training  programs.  Title  IV  slso  provides 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  Pell  grants,  any  smount  with- 
drawn from  an  IRA  or  annuity  for  training 
purposes  ss  well  as  any  amount  received  in 
the  form  of  unemployment  compensation 
shall  not  be  included  as  f  smlly  income.* 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 


'ATivas 


or  comncticnr 

IH  THX  HOTTSB  OP  RCPSXSI 

Thunday.  February  21. 1985 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  with  the 
support  of  Congressman  WnxxAM 
CinrGXR  and  31  of  our  colleagues,  the 
National  Training  Incentives  Act  of 
1985.  This  legislation  is  similar  to  leg- 
islation I  introduced  during  the  98th 
Congress  and  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  debate  over  how  we  provide  for 
job  retraining,  and,  if  emu^ted.  would 
supply  a  potent  new  incentive  for  com- 
panies to  upgrade  the  skills  of  their 
workers. 

Too  often  we  have  focused  on  the 
need  to  invest  in  new  factories,  more 
modem  equipment,  and  research  with- 
out according  the  same  attention  to  in- 
vesting in  Anwrlca's  woricers.  By  pro- 
viding a  25  percent  tax  credit  for 
worker  training  expenses,  this  legisla- 
tion recognizes  that  firms  should  be 
encouraged  to  invest  in  people  in  the 
same  way  that  they  are  encoiu«ged  to 
invest  in  research  and  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

Although  this  tax  credit  would  likely 
refsult  in  lost  tax  revenue,  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  modest  investment  in  re- 
ducing the  billions  of  dollars  in  unem- 
plojrment  compensation  that  were 
paid  out  over  the  last  2  years.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has  esti- 
mated this  per  year  revenue  loss  would 
average  $800  million  over  the  next  5- 
year  period,  which  is  indeed  a  modest 
investment  that  leverages  $2.4  billion 
in  additional  private  sector  per  year 
expenditures  on  retraining  and  ac- 
cords the  benefits  of  having  a  better 
trained  work  force. 

The  National  Training  Incentives 
Act  also  lets  unemployed  Individuals 
draw  on  their  individual  retirement  ac- 
coimts  without  the  prescribed  10  per- 
cent interest  penalty  to  pay  for  re- 
training. Money  put  into  IRA's  is  in- 
tended as  an  Investment,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  allow  the  use  of  this  money  for 
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retraining,  which  is  also  an  important 
long-term  investment. 

Finally,  this  legislation  recognizes 
that  changes  are  possible  in  the  ad- 
mlnistraUfm  of  the  U.8.  Employment 
Service,  which  has  been  criticized  fre- 
quently for  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed.  Prescribed  in  this  bill 
is  an  examination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  feasibility,  cost,  and  ex- 
pected benefits  of  a  nationwide  job 
bank  system,  which  would  link  by 
computer  the  various  job  listings  in 
each  State  so  that  information  on  em- 
ployment opportunities  is  available  na- 
tionwide. The  study  would  also  consid- 
er the  poasibfllty  of  using  nonprofit 
community  based  organizations  as  an 
alternative  to  the  En4>loyment  Service 
to  assist  low-skilled  individuals  in  find- 
ing woriL 

This  bill  will  not  reach  everyone,  but 
is  nonetheless  a  sound  mechanism  for 
leveraging  a  substantial  amount  of 
training.  This  bill  also  asserts  that  job 
retraining  is  a  lifelong  pursuit;  an  in- 
vestment that  individuals,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  government  and  employers, 
should  undertake  as  a  part  of  their 
overall  career  objectives.* 


PUBLIC  DEFENDERS  OFFICE  OF 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  HON- 
ORED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  cALirounA 

HON.  ED  ZSCHAU 

orcAurouiu 

HT  THE  HOUSK  OP  UPBXSSirTATIVSS 

Thursday,  February  21,  19SS 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Public  Defenders 
Office  of  SanU  Clara  County  prepares 
to  celebrate  20  years  of  service  to  the 
citizens  of  our  valley,  we  would  like  to 
share  some  of  the  history  of  this  fine 
organization  with  our  colleagues. 

In  1878.  Ms.  Clara  Shortridge  Poltz. 
a  divorced  mother  of  five,  became  Cali- 
fornia's first  woman  lawyer.  She  began 
her  practice  in  San  Joee  after  securing 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia Civil  Code  deleting  language 
restricting  the  practice  of  law  to 
"white  males."  Clara  faced  her  share 
of  discrimination  within  her  profes- 
sion. The  district  attorney  of  San 
Francisco,  while  making  his  closing  ar- 
gument, described  Ms.  Foltz  in  this 
manner.  "She  is  a  woman,  she  caimot 
be  expected  to  reason:  God  almighty 
decreed  her  limitations." 

Ms.  Foltz  represented  many  Indigent 
defendants  in  criminal  matters  and 
was  struck  by  the  inequity  of  a  system 
that  provided  publicly  employed 
skilled  prosecutors  but  left  indigents 
to  the  varied  talents  of  volunteers. 
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Clara  conceived  of  the  idea  of  a  county 
public  defenders  office.  She  drafted 
the  "FolU  defender  biU."  In  1921. 
after  years  of  legislative  struggles,  the 
bill  was  enacced  Into  law  in  California. 

In  1964  the  board  of  supervisors,  of 
Santa  Clara  County  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance establishing  a  public  defenders 
office  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  in- 
digents in  criminal.  Juvenile  and 
mental  health  cases.  Judge  R.  Donald 
Chapman  was  the  first  public  defend- 
er. Since  1964  the  Office  of  the  Public 
Defender  of  Santa  Clara  County  has 
provided  competent  legal  service  to 
over  375,000  persons.  Illustrating  the 
respect  for  the  quality  of  its  person- 
nel, the  last  three  Governors  of  our 
State  have  appointed  11  members  or 
former  members  of  the  public  defend- 
ers office  to  the  trial  and  appeUate  Ju- 
diciary. 

On  April  27.  the  friends  of  the 
public  defenders  office  will  gather  in 
San  Jose  to  celebrate  20  years  of  serv- 
ice to  our  people.  We  will  be  honoring 
Sheldon  Portman  and  his  many  years 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  public  de- 
fenders office.  We  will  all  remember 
and  thank  Clara  Shortridge  Foltz  for 
opening  the  doors  of  the  legal  profes- 
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sion  and  for  her  tireless  search  for 
equity  under  the  law  for  alL* 


NO  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TAX 
EVASION 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAuroRiru 

nf  THS  HOUSE  or  KXPSnBrTATIVSS 

Thursday.  February  21,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
clearly  and  once  and  for  all  deny  all 
tax  deductions  for  expenses  of  attend- 
ing overseas  seminars  or  conventions 
which  include  discussions  on  how  to 
avoid  U.S.  taxes. 

Tax  evasion  is  bad  enough,  but  for 
the  organizers  of  these  seminars  to  be 
advertising  them  as  being  100  percent 
tax  deductible  Just  rubs  salt  in  the 
wounds  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
honest  taxpayers. 

For  many  Individuals,  all  or  part  of 
such  convention  expenses  may  not  be 
deductible  and  advertlaements  blithely 
saying  they  are  100  percent  deductible 
are  wrong  and  may  well  constitute 
mail  fraud  or  other  types  of  false  ad- 
vertising. 

SEMMMI  DATES  AND  FEES 


February  21,  1985 

Unfortunately,  the  law  is  not  clear 
and  for  some  taxpayers,  the  expenses 
may  be  in  large  part  picked  up  by 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers. 

My  legislation  would  nail  down  the 
issue  once  and  for  all. 

The  effective  date  of  the  bUl  is 
today.  It  is  designed  to  make  nonde- 
ductible the  type  of  May  seminars  ad- 
vertised by  one  group  and  which  I  par- 
tially reprint  here.  People  can  stiU 
attend  these  meetings;  they  would  not, 
however,  be  able  to  deduct  the  ex- 
penses. 

EiMOT  6  Taz-Dkductibu  Days  ik  Nassau  or 
AcATULOo  OR  Zurich— AKD  Disoovb  How 
To  IfAKB  Your  Asscn  as  Sati  as  Oolo 
Tour  choice  of  three  delightful  locstlona 
to  bring  youTMlf  up  to  date  on  the  NEW  im- 
portance of  .  .  .  the  SwiM  bank  and  the 
Swta  survival  investmentt. 

TOUR  CBOICS  or  THRBl  DKUOHTTUL  IvOCATIOIlS 

And  what  a  choloel  Nanau  in  the  sunny 
Bahamas— juat  when  the  cold  weather  Is 
■ettllnc  in  up  north.  Acapulco.  Mexico's 
moat  beautiful  vacation  ipot— and  pleasant- 
ly wann  In  mId-Oeoember.  Or  Zurich  in  May 
of  198»-sprtnc  In  the  Swiss  Alps!  If  you 
join  us  In  Zurich,  you  may  also  wish  to  oome 
along  for  the  optional  trips  to  Vienna  and 
Budapest,  two  of  Europe'B  loveliest  ancient 
capitals. 
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THS  TAX  DSDUCTIOll  CAM  CUT  TOUR  COST  IH 


For  most  taxpayers  with  discretionary 
income,  the  cost  of  the  seminar  can  be  cut 
in  half  with  the  tax  deduction.  In  fact.  If 
you  live  in  a  state  or  city  with  an  income 
tax.  the  savings  could  run  over  60%. 

The  seminar  and  travel  costs  are  reasona- 
ble, all  by  themselves.  And  with  the  tax  sav- 
ings, they  give  you  one  of  the  world's  great 
travel  bargains.  Nassau  .  .  .  Acapulco  .  .  . 
Switaerland— how  else  could  you  travel  in 
luxury  at  such  a  modest  coat? 

OPTIOMAI.  SXTRA  SIMIIIARS  »  VmmA  AUS 
BUnAPIST 

If  you  select  the  Zurich  Seminar  In  May 
IMS,  you  may  also  visit  Vienna  and/or  Bu- 
dapest and  attend  our  Vienna  Seminar.  Tou 
arrive  in  Vienna  directly  from  Zurich  on 
Wednesday,  May  33,  198S.  Thursday  and 
Sunday  are  devoted  to  sightseeing;  Friday 
and  Saturday  to  .  .  . 

THI  AUSTRIAH  BAmunO  SDOllAa 

In  Austria  your  co-host  will  be  the  prestig- 
ious "X".  The  presentations  will  featiuv  ten 
experts,  including  x.  y  and  z.  Their  subjects: 

The  Economy  of  Austria; 

Austria:  the  little-known  money  haven; 

investing  in  European  Antiques; 

the  Austrian  Banking  Alternative; 

how  to  use  your  Bankhaus  Deak  accoimt; 

the  present  world  economy: 

the  history  and  culture  of  Austria;  and 

Austrian  legal  considerations  for  nonresi- 
dents. 


Saturday  will  be  given  over  to  private 
meetings  with  the  Austrian  experts  (fla- 
vored by  shopping  at  sightseeing,  at  your 
option). 

Tuesday.  May  9g.  the  group  leaves  Vienna 
by  boat  along  tlie  beautiful  Danube  River, 
and  arrives  In  Budapest,  where  the  Hungari- 
an Chamber  of  rn—magw  ]■  your  host 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  wOl  feature  meet- 
ings at  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Con- 
meroe  and  the  Foreign  Exchange  DMskm 
of  the  Hungarian  Natlooal  Bank,  plus  sight- 
seeing. Tou  should  not  miss  "The  Paris  of 
Eastern  Europe." 
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Not  only  Is  the  seminar  fee  tax-deduetlble. 
So  are  your  meals,  your  liotel,  your  travel 
expenses,  In  tlie  opinion  of  our  tax  attor- 
ney, the  seminar  clearly  meets  IRB  require- 
ments for  the  fuU  tax  deduction. 

If  you've  been  thinking  about  attending 
one  of  my  seminars,  let  me  leave  you  with 
one  thought:  do  It  NOW.  Ihls  Is  an  eleetlon 
year.  The  Administration  Is  doing  Its  best  to 
put  a  pretty  face  on  tlie  economy.  But  after 
November  4,  how  long  before  the  makeup 
starU  to  fade?  Not  long,  with  the  national 
debt  soaring  by  $M0  billion  a  year.  There- 
fore, doesnt  It  make  sense  to  check  out  how 
to  put  some  of  your  money  safely  away  In 
Swltserland?  Tou  can  still  do  it.  legally  and 
privately.  But  how  long  can  that  last? 


HOW  TO  Raaxi 

Since  the  seminars  usually  sell  out  and 
since  enrollment  Is  strictly  limited  to  ISO  for 
Nsssau  or  Acapulco  and  176  for  Zurich.  It  is 


Important  to  register  as  soon  as  possible. 
Remember,  you  risk  only  the  $50  cancella- 
tion fee  If  something  comes  up  and  you 
cant  attend. 

If  you  prefer  to  make  separate  travel  or 
hotel  arrangements,  you  should  still  register 
With  "Z",  simply  by  calling  the  toll-free 
number.  You  may,  of  coune.  charge  all 
costs  to  your  credit  card. 

To  protect  your  privacy,  we  are  not  listing 
the  hotels  where  we  will  hold  the  seminars. 

■BAR  TBBB  SUSJBCTS  RXFLAimB  C1,SARLT.  HI 
PLAm  LATMAir'S  LAHQUAta— DOKT  rOROR  TO 
BRnra  ALL  TOUR  OWM  QUBSTIOin.  TOO! 

Financial  privacy:  how  the  Swiss  safe- 
g\iard  It.  while  Uncle  Sam  keeps  chipping 
away  at  It 

How  to  open  a  Swiss  bank  aocoimt  legally, 
privately,  safely. 

Which  type  of  Swiss  bank  account  best 
fits  your  needs? 

How  to  communicate  with  your  Swiss 
banker— privately. 

Investments  now  being  recommended  by 
Swiss  counseUors  for  their  private  overseas 
clientele:  a  wide  choice  of  foreign  stocks  and 
offshore  mutual  funds. 

How  to  keep  some  of  you  money  over- 
seas—even if  the  government  imposes  ex- 
change controls  again. 

The  Marc  Rich  case:  how  the  Swiss  wail  of 
financial  privacy  withstood  every  effort  of 
the  UJ3.  government  to  break  it  down. 
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How  you  Swiss  connection  will  protect  you 
If  the  government  again  bans  gold  owner- 
ship. 

Ways  to  send  money  abroad  AND  bring  It 
home — confidentially.  .  .  . 

This  U  Just  a  hint  of  the  facU  you'U  get  at 
the  coming  seminars.  With  ten  experts  to 
guide  you,  they're  Just  about  certain  to  ex- 
plain every  option  in  the  great  Swiss  finan- 
cial supermarket. 

But  if  they  happen  to  overtook  something, 
or  if  you  need  more  Information  about  a 
particular  choice,  you  have  the  fall-safe  so- 
luUon.  You  can  ASK  them!  That's  wtiat 
they're  there  for.  That's  what  you're  paying 
for. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  following  Is  an  IRS 
analysis  of  the  possible  tax  treatment 
of  these  types  of  seminars.  My  biU  will 
reduce  this  2y»  page  answer  to  one  sen- 
tence, making  it  one  of  the  best  simpli- 
fication bills  of  the  year. 
ComassioiiiR  or  UmRXAL  Rsvuius. 

Waihington.  DC.  October  22.  i9S4. 
Hon.  FoRTHBT  H.  (Pbtx)  Stark, 
Houae  of  Repre»enUMve$, 
WaAington.  DC. 

Dbar  Mr.  Stark:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
August  30  letter  In  which  you  expressed 
concern  about  a  brochure  you  received  ad- 
vertising investment  seminars  In  Nassau. 
AcapiUco,  and  Zurich.  The  seminars  primar- 
ily concern  Swiss  banking  secrecy.  The  bro- 
chure states  that  the  cost  of  the  seminani  is 
deductible  for  tax  purposes. 

The  Information  In  the  brochure  alone  Is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  isnie  a  rriling 
as  to  the  deducUblUty  of  the  cost  of  these 
particular  seminars.  Certainly  there  is 
reason  to  question  whether  the  cost  would 
be  legitimately  deductible,  because  Congress 
hss  enacted  legldatlon  qiedf  Ically  intended 
to  disallow  deductions  for  trips  that  are  ac- 
tually foreign  vacations.  However,  the  de- 
ductibility of  expenses  incurred  in  travel 
that  is  ressonable  and  necessary  In  the  con- 
duct of  a  taxpayer's  business  or  other 
income-producing  activity  depends  on  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  in  each  case. 

Which  secUons  of  Uie  law  apply  In  this 
particular  case  would  also  depend  on  which 
of  the  three  specified  locations  the  seminar 
was  held  in.  SecUons  312,  374(c).  and  274(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  aK>ly 
whether  the  seminar  Is  held  in  Nassau.  Acar 
pulco.  or  Zurich.  If  the  seminar  Is  held  in 
Zurich  or  Nassau,  section  274(h)  of  the  Code 
would  also  apply. 

Section  312  of  the  Ck>de  aUows  an  individ- 
ual a  deduction  for  all  the  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary expenses  paid  or  incurred  during  ttie 
tax  year  for  the  production  or  collection  of 
income  or  for  the  management,  conserva- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  property  held  for 
the  production  of  income. 

Section  1.212-l(g)  of  the  regulations 
sUtes  that  investment  expenses  are  deducti- 
ble under  lecUon  212  only  if  (1)  they  are 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the 
production  or  collection  of  income  or  for  the 
management,  conservation,  or  maintenance 
of  Investments  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  the 
production  of  income,  and  (2)  they  are  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, having  regard  to  the  type  of  invest- 
ment and  to  the  relation  of  the  taxpayer  to 
the  investment. 

SecUon  274(c)  of  the  Code  provides  that, 
in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  travels 
outside  the  United  SUtes  away  from  home 
in  piu^ult  of  a  trade  or  business  or  in  pur- 
suit of  an  activity  described  in  section  212, 
no  deducUon  shall  be  allowed  for  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  expenses  of  such  travel  other- 
wise allowable  which,  under  regulations.  Is 
not  allocable  to  such  trade  or  business  or  to 
such  activity.  The  rules  for  allocating  such 
expenses  set  forth  In  the  applicable  regula- 
tions are  described  on  pages  4  snd  6  of  the 
encloeed  PubUcatlon  463. 

Section  274(d)  provides  that  substantia- 
tion of  travel  expenses  Is  required.  The  rules 
for  substantiation  are  on  pages  14-16  Publi- 
cation 463. 

Section  274(h)  provides.  In  pertinent  part, 
for  the  disallowance  of  travel  expenses  In- 
curred to  attend  a  convention,  seminar,  or 
fttniiM-  meeting  outside  the  North  American 
area  unless  the  taxpayer  establlshfs  ttiat 
the  meeting  Is  directly  related  to  an  activity 
described  In  section  213  and  tliat  after 
taking  Into  account  certain  specified  factors. 
It  Is  as  reasonable  for  the  meeting  to  be  held 
outside  the  North  American  area  as  within 
the  North  American  area.  Section 
274(hX3XA)  defines  the  term  "North  Amer- 
ican area"  as  the  United  States,  lU  posses- 
sions, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Titifi«/*«  snd  Canada  and  Modoo.  The  rules 
of  section  274(h)  are  explained  In  more 
detaU  In  Publication  463  beginning  on  page 
5. 

In  Revenue  Ruling  84-113  (copy  enclosed), 
the  Service  held  that  an  Individual  who 
traveled  to  a  resort  area  in  the  United 
States  for  seven  days,  wtiich  Included  two 
days  of  Investment  seminars,  could  not 
deduct  the  travel  expenses  tneurred  under 
section  212  because  the  time  spent  on  in- 
vestment activities  was  Insubstantial  in  com- 
parison to  the  time  spent  for  personal  ac- 
tivities; the  expenses  Incuned  for  travel 
were  not  primarily  related  to  the  Individ- 
ual's Investment  activities;  and  none  of  the 
Individual's  other  expenses  were  shown  to 
be  spfTlf»m"y  sllocaMe  to  the  management 
of  the  Individual's  Investments. 

In  Revenue  Ruling  84-M  (copy  enclosed), 
the  Service  held  that  expenses  tneurred  In 
connectitm  with  a  university's  continuing 
education  program  that  combines  foreign 
travel  with  attendance  at  brief  education- 
oriented  conferences  are  generally  nonde- 
ductible penonal  expenses. 

In  litigation  involving  similar  issues,  the 
Service  sometimes  has  been  successful,  and 
amnetlme  not  In  HoUwaOe  v.  Ctommlstion- 
er,  82  T.C.  686  (1984).  the  Tax  Court  held 
that  a  corpcnratlon  owned  by  and  employing 
a  phystdan  who  attended  financial  planning 
seminars  and  a  medical  seminar  aboard 
cruise  ships  snd  at  an  Acapiilw)  resort  hotel 
could  deduct  only  ttie  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  that  was  sllocable  to  em- 
ployee plan  lectures  (»■  medteal  practice  lec- 
tures he  attended.  The  major  portkm  of  the 
expenses  Incurred  was  held  to  be  nonde- 
ductible. In  auBUn  V.  CommiaaUner.  T.CM. 
1983-892.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tax  Court 
held  that  an  Individual  who  was  active  In  In- 
vestment club  activities  and  held  a  personal 
stock  portfolio  worth  $98,000  could  deduct 
under  section  312,  the  cost  of  attending  the 
World  Congress  of  Investment  Clubs  In  Am- 
Bterdsm,  The  Netherlsnds.  evoi  though  she 
acted  as  secretary  for  the  convention  and 
immedUtely  following  the  convention  took 
a  vacation  tr^  to  Greece  (the  additional 
cost  of  which  wss  not  deducted).  The  court 
concluded  that  gathering  Investment  strate- 
gy and  Information  was  the  taxpayer's  pri- 
mary purpose  in  taking  the  trip. 

I  understand  your  motivation  for  bringing 
thU  practice  to  the  Service's  attention,  and 
I  very  much  appreciate  your  taking  the  time 
to  do  so.  I  also  recognise  that  the  foregoing 
reads  like  an  extremely  technical  answer  to 
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what  shouM  be  a  simple  question.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  you  can  see.  the  issue  does  depend 
on  ttie  fscts  and  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Any  change  In  the  law  to  tighten  the  re- 
quirements for  deducting  the  costs  of  at- 
tending a  foreign  convention  would  require 
legislative  action  by  Congress. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

TOMEPntSKT. 

AssisTAirr  to  thx  Commissiombb. 

(LeffitUUive  Liai»on).m 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  coMiracncuT 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSXirrATIVn 

Tueaday,  February  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  ^leaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  Tues- 
day, February  19.  1985,  as  UUiuanian 
Independence  Day.  Sixty-seven  years 
ago.  the  courageous  Lithuanian  people 
asserted  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  declared  Lithtiania  a  united 
and  independent  republic. 

Sadly,  in  June  of  1940,  under  the 
Nazi-Soviet  alliance  of  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union  demanded  a 
Soviet-installed  government  in  lithua* 
nla  and  held  a  single-party  election. 
One  month  later,  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nexed this  heroic  but  vulnerable 
nation,  occupied  by  German  troops 
until  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and 
then  reoccupied  by  Soviet  forces.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  unlawful  occupation  of  Lithuania 
and  her  neighbors,  and  continues  to 
mufTttMin  dU>lomatic  relations  with  the 
repivsentatives  of  the  indqiaident  re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

Uncounted  thousands  of  brave  Lith- 
uanians have  been  Idlled  or  impris- 
oned by  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
struggles  to  save  the  rich  culture  and 
heritage,  the  religious  freedom,  and 
the  political  independence  of  their 
h<»neland  from  foreign  oppression. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  more  have 
been  forced  to  flee  their  native  land 
because  of  their  unshakable  belief  in  a 
free  Lithuanian  and  the  rights  of  her 
people. 

Lithuanians  throughout  the  world 
continue  to  struggle  for  a  new  Uthua- 
nian  independence  and  for  the  ree»- 
tablishment  of  the  basic  human  rights 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Join  with  Lithuanians  every- 
where in  their  quest  for  freedom  and 
in  the  celebration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.* 
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THE  INDOMITABLE  SPIRIT  OF 
THE  UTHUANIAN  AND  BALTIC 
PEOPLE 


UM 


HON.  C.W.  em  YOUNG 

OrPLORHM 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  21,  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week  we  commemorate  the 
67th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  a  time  of  great  Joy  and 
great  sorrow  for  the  Lithuanian  and 
Baltic  people.  While  it  is  a  day  of  tre- 
mendous pride  for  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  sad  to  note 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  denied  free- 
dom and  independence  to  these  people 
for  the  past  45  years. 

Since  ovemuming  Lithuania  and  Its 
Baltic  neighbors  Estonia  and  Latvia  in 
1940,  the  Soviets  have  imdertaken  a 
continuous,  but  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign, to  eliminate  the  traditions,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  cultural  heritage 
of  the  Baltic  people.  On  this,  one  of 
the  brightest  days  of  Lithuanian  histo- 
ry, we  pay  tribute  to  the  Indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Baltic 
people  who  share  the  common  dream 
that  one  day  soon  they  may  know  the 
freedom  and  liberties  that  have  been 
denied  them  for  more  than  four  dec- 
ades. 

Symbolic  of  this  quest  for  freedom  is 
the  lifelong  work  of  my  friend  and 
constituent  Dr.  Casimlr  Kazys  Bobelis. 
of  St.  Petersburg.  FL.  Dr.  Bobelis  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  from  Lith- 
uania in  1948.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  return  to  his  home- 
land. He  has,  though,  worked  fiercely 
in  support  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  their  battle  against  the  Soviets  to 
regain  their  religious  and  personal 
freedom. 

Dr.  Bobelis  has  served  since  1979  as 
president  of  the  Supreme  Committee 
for  the  Liberation  of  Lithuania  and 
has  provided  moral  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  Lithuanian  underground 
Catholic  churches  and  newspapers. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  recognized  Dr. 
Bobelis'  work  on  behalf  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  by  awarding  him  the  com- 
mander in  the  Knighthood  of  St. 
Gregory  medal,  the  highest  honor 
awarded  by  the  Pope  to  lay  persons  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  Pope  made 
this  highly  coveted  presentation  to  Dr. 
Bobelis  in  absentia  during  a  ceremony 
last  month  in  Lithuania  paying  tribute 
to  the  500th  anniversary  of  St.  Casi- 
mlr, the  patron  saint  of  Lithuania. 

It  Is  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Bobelis' 
work,  which  symbolizes  the  never- 
ending  battle  for  freedom  waged  by 
the  Lithuanian  people,  that  I  am  re- 
introducing today  two  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  Congress  for 
the  return  of  full  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic 
States.  My  resolutions,  which  follow 
my  remarks,  also  call  for  the  Soviets 
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to  release  the  Baltic  people  being  held 
as  political  prisoners. 

The  Lithuanian  and  Baltic  people's 
pursuit  of  freedom  despite  the  Soviet 
Union's  blatant  disregard  for  their 
human  rights,  is  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  people  throughout  the  world. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  support  their 
struggle  for  freedom  because  as  Amer- 
icans, we  cannot  accept  the  unwanted 
domination  of  one  nation  over  another 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

H.  CoK.  Rbs.  •• 

Whereu  the  United  States,  itnoe  its  In- 
ception hu  been  committed  to  the  principle 
of  seU-determlnatlon; 

Whereas  this  essential  moral  principle  is 
also  sff inned  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics la,  aocordlnc  to  Its  Constitution,  a 
voluntary  federation  of  autonomous  repub- 
lics: 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  Republics  (the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  the  Republic  of 
Latvia,  and  the  Republic  of  Brtonia)  did  not 
become  member  republics  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  voluntarily,  but 
rather  were  occupied  military  by  Russian 
Armed  Forces  In  the  early  days  of  World 
War  n  and  lubaequently  incorporated  by 
force  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  have  since  been  governed  by 
governments  approved  by,  and  subservient 
to,  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 

Whereas  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  (the  Lithuanians.  lAtvians.  and  K- 
tonlans)  la  distinctly  foreign  in  language, 
culture,  common  traditions,  and  religion 
from  that  of  the  Russian  people: 

Whereas,  by  deportation  and  dispersioD  of 
the  native  populations  of  the  Baltic  Statee 
to  Siberia  and  by  a  massive  oolonliation 
effort  In  which  Russian  colowlsta  replace 
the  displaced  native  peoples,  the  Soviet 
Union  tlireatens  complete  ellmlnatian  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  as  a  culturally,  georgra- 
phlcally,  and  politically  distinet  and  ethni- 
cally homogeneous  population; 

Whereas,  despite  such  treatment,  the 
spirit  of  the  dtisens  of  the  Baltic  States  Is 
not  broken  and  the  desire  of  the  dtiMOS  of 
the  Baltic  States  for  national  independent 
remains  unabated; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  eonsistent- 
ly  refused  to  recognise  the  unlawful  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  StatM  and  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  dtplomattc  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  Independent  Republic 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  ■stooia:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  consistently  upheld  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  thoae 
countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  that  are.  or 
have  been,  under  foreign  Imperialist  rule: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  fty  the  Houee  of  AeprMentoMoe* 
(Vxe  Senate  eoneurrint/J,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations  and  to  urge  that  the  United 
Nations  request  the  Soviet  Union— 

(A)  to  withdraw  aU  Russian  and  other 
nonnatlve  tnxHis.  agents,  colonists,  and  con- 
trols from  the  RepuUles  of  uthuanla, 
lAtvla.  and  Estonia,  and 

(B)  to  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia 
and  from  Prisons  and  labor  camps  In  the 
Soviet  Union; 
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(3)  until  the  Baltic  States  become  Inde- 
pendent, the  Secretary  of  State  should, 
through  such  channels  as  the  United  States 
Infonnatlon  Agency  and  other  Information 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovenunent, 
do  his  utmost  to  bring  the  matter  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  the  attention  of  all  nations 
by  means  of  special  radio  programs  and  pub- 
lications; 

(3)  the  United  States  should  not  agree  to 
the  recognition,  by  any  international  con- 
ference, of  the  Soviet  Union's  unlawful  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
and  It  should  remain  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  recognize  In  any  way 
the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union; 

(4)  the  President  should  require  that  all 
government  map  publishers,  and  should  re- 
quest that  all  private  map  publishers,  show, 
on  all  maps  of  Europe,  the  Republics  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  as  Independ- 
ent statea.  with  a  footnote  explaining  that 
the  mUituT  occupation  and  forced  Incorpo- 
ration Into  the  Soviet  Union  of  Uthuanla. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  has  never  been  recog- 
nised by  the  United  States: 

(5)  the  fight  of  self-determination  should 
be  returned  to  the  people*  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  through  free  elections 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  after  Soviet  withdrawal  from  the 
Baltic  States;  and 

(6>  the  right  of  aelf-determlnatlon  should 
be  made  a  prime  political  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  and  should  be  accorded 
through  free  elections  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  to  all  peoples  now  Invol- 
untarily subjugated  to  Soviet  communism. 

H.  CoH.  Ra.  •• 

Whereas  the  United  States  does  not  recog- 
nlw  the  illegal  annexation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  Baltic  nations  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Uthuanla; 

Whereas  the  United  States  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  hss  pledged  to  uphold 
the  Ideals  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  "to  take  Joint  and  separate  action"  to 
promote  "universal  respect  for,  and  observ- 
ance of,  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language,  or  religion": 

Whereas  during  the  83rd  Congress,  the 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Communist 
Aggression  of  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves 
thoroughly  Investigated  the  seisure  of  the 
Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet  Unkm  and.  In 
its  Third  Interim  Report  concluded  that 
the  "evidence  Is  overwhelming  and  conclu- 
sive tliat  Brtonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla 
were  forcibly  occupied  and  Illegally  annexed 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics"; 

Whereas  the  United  Statea.  as  a  signatory 
to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  endorsed 
Principle  vm.  concerning  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoplea.  which  states 
"all  peoples  always  have  the  right.  In  full 
freedom,  to  determine,  when  and  as  they 
wish,  their  internal  and  external  political 
status,  without  external  Interference,  and  to 
pursue  as  they  wish  their  political,  econom- 
ic, social  and  cultural  development"  and  the 
"participating  States  .  .  .  also  recall  the  Im- 
portance of  the  elimination  of  any  form  of 
violation  of  this  principle";  snd 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  96th  Congress,  by  adopting  H.  Con.  Res. 
200,  reaffirmed  the  United  States  policy 
concerning  the  Baltic  nations  and  thereby 
urged  positive  actions:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Retolved  6y  the  House  of  Repretentativee 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  enter  into  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union— 

(A)  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  non-Esto- 
nian. non-Latvian,  and  non-Lithuanian  mili- 
tary, political,  administrative,  and  police 
personnel  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthua- 
nla, respectively,  and 

(B)  for  the  release  of  political  prisoners  of 
Estonian,  Latvian,  or  Uthuanlan  nationality 
from  prisons,  labor  camps,  psychiatric  insti- 
tutions, and  other  detention  centers  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  return  to  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Uthuanla,  respectively: 

(3)  instruct  the  United  SUtes  delegation 
to  each  review  meeting  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  to 
seek  consideration  of  the  following  matters: 

(A)  the  Illegal  annexation  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Uthuanla  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and 

(B)  the  denial  of  self-determination  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Uthuanla  by  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(3)  make  every  effort  to  gain  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  all  nations  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  discussions  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ters under  paragraph  (3).* 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPiaiDENCE 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OrilXW  JXXSKT 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESCHTATIVBS 

T\ietday.  February  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  BIr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  Join  my  fellow  col- 
leagues In  commemorating  the  67th 
Anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

As  the  Lithuanian  people  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  their  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  they  continue  to 
face  serious  threats  to  their  religious, 
cultural,  and  educational  freedoms.  I 
know  I  am  not  alone  when  I  say  that 
totiJltarianism  has  deprived  these 
people  of  the  most  important  posses- 
sions they  have— their  personal  and 
political  freedoms.  It  is  indeed  regret- 
table that  Lithuanians  must  live  under 
these  oppressed  conditions. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress today,  to  make  this  important 
commitment  on  behalf  of  Lithuania  a 
year-round  effort.  We  must  remember 
that  those  who  suffer  without  the 
freedoms  we  so  easily  take  for  granted 
look  to  us  for  guidance  in  the  interna- 
tional human  rights  struggle. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  alwajrs  re- 
flect this  commitment.  As  representa- 
tives in  the  free  world,  it  is  imperative 
we  commit  ourselves  to  the  release  of 
the  oppressed  from  the  imposition  of 
Soviet  rule  where  all  fundamental 
freedoms  have  been  repressed. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  able  colleague. 
Frahk  Amnmzio.  Congressman  from 
Illinois  and  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  for  (idling  my  attention  to 
this  Important  special  order.* 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OFKICRIOAH 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKPBESOrrATIVSS 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1985 
•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  67  years  ago,  on  February  16. 
1918,  the  people  of  Lithuania  rejoiced 
In  the  democratization  and  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  For  a  regrettably 
short  period.  Lithuanians  enjoyed  a 
more  liberal  society— one  in  which  cen- 
sorship, religious  persecution,  and  po- 
litical oppression  were  replaced  by  the 
freedoms  of  speech,  religious  affili- 
ation, and  assembly.  CSarist  absolut- 
ism and  agrarian  practices  gave  way  to 
hiunan  dignity  and  modernization  as 
political,  social,  and  economic  reforms 
were  instituted.  For  the  first  time  in 
centuries,  Lithuanian  culture  was  free 
to  flourish. 

This  democratic  renaissance  was  cut 
short  by  the  illegal  Soviet  invasion 
and  occupation  in  1940  of  Lithuania 
and  her  sister  countries,  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  To  this  day,  opposition  to  the 
forced  annexation  results  in  imprison- 
ment, deportations,  and  executions. 
Yet,  those  who  seek  to  make  their 
homeland  more  humane,  democratic, 
and  autonomous  have  not  given  up 
hope.  Such  torture  and  denial  of 
human  rights  has  kindled,  rather  than 
abated  the  desire  of  Lithuanians  for 
self-determination. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Today,  and  untU  Uthua- 
nla is  freed  from  the  Soviet  grip,  we 
must  again  denounce  this  breach  of 
international  accords,  as  well  as  Soviet 
violations  of  human  rights.  For  those 
who  are  imprisoned  behind  the  Soviet 
wall  of  domination  and  oppression,  let 
us  in  the  free  world  reaffirm  our  soli- 
darity with  their  fight  for  national 
sovereignty.  For  tiiose  whose  an- 
guished cries  have  been  muffled  by 
censorship  and  persecution,  let  us 
voice  our  convictions  for  the  rights  to 
liberty  and  Justice.  We  are  aU  bound 
by  the  Soviet  chains  of  oppression 
when  any  of  us  continues  to  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  Only  when 
we  have  alleviated  all  suffering  will 
humanitarian  and  democratic  Ideals 
become  reality  for  all  humanity.* 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  DAY 

HON.  "roMLANTOS 

orcAuroKHU 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  UPRSSSHTATIVBS 

Thvnday,  February  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, [Mr.  Vahoeh  JagtI  and  with  77 
other  Members  of  this  House,  I  intro- 
duced today  a  House  Joint  resolution. 
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designating  August  4,  1985,  as  Press 
Freedom  Day  in  the  United  States. 

August  4,  1985,  marks  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  landmai^  decision  in 
the  case  of  John  Peter  Zenger  of  colo- 
nial New  YortL  The  publisher  of  a 
weekly  Journal,  Zenger  was  charged 
with  libel  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Yoi^  for  articles  exposing  corruption 
in  the  colonial  government.  In  a  stir- 
ring courtroom  defense  of  Zenger,  at- 
torney Andrew  Hamflton  argued  for 
the  right  of  any  newspiyier  to  print 
the  truth  for  the  common  good  of  the 
people.  The  decision  exonerating 
Zenger  served  as  a  watershed  event  in 
establishing  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  this  land. 

The  commitment  to  public  media 
working  free  of  government  censor- 
ship wss  clearly  evident  in  the  draft- 
ing of  our  Nation's  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
Influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
George  Mason,  and  James  Madison  en- 
couraged members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  view  press  free- 
dom as  "one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of 
liberty."  By  embodsring  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  our  Nation  demonstrat- 
ed unprecedented  trust  in  the  ability 
of  a  well-informed  public  to  be  full 
partdcUMnts  in  their  own  Government. 

Our  Nation's  support  for  freedom  of 
the  press  represents  faith  in  the 
people.  Through  more  than  200  years 
of  Journalistic  history,  our  Nation's 
courts  have  defended  the  public's 
"right  to  know,"  and  the  Impropriety 
of  Government  censorsh^  in  which 
national  security  Issues  were  not  at 
stake.  In  the  landmark  case  of  New 
York  Times  Co.  versus  United  States. 
Suprrane  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black 
stressed  the  Inviolability  of  the  first 
amendment  guarantees: 

"The  Founding  Fathers  gave  the  free 
press  the  protection  it  must  have  to  fulfiU 
Its  f  Bfntlsl  role  In  our  democracy.  The 
press  was  to  serve  the  governed,  not  the  gov- 
VTOon." 

And  so  it  has.  And  through  such 
service  our  Nation  is  arguably  the  best 
Informed  society  In  history. 

There  have  been  times  when  the 
commitment  to  freedom  of  the  press 
was  not  easy  to  malntJiin.  There  have 
been  attempts  to  control  the  media. 
limit  its  Inquisitive  nature,  or  discour- 
age Its  publication  efforts.  But  despite 
the  episodic  setbadcs,  press  freedom 
ranalns  as  vital  today  ss  when  the 
first  amendment  was  ratified  in  1791. 
That  vitality  serves  as  an  inspiration 
for  millions  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  whose  under- 
gtandlng  of  events  is  limited  by  the 
State  controlled  media  in  their  home- 
lands. 

As  a  fundamental  liberty  designed  to 
ensure  participation  by  an  informed 
people  in  their  government,  it  is  im- 
portant for  this  Nation  not  only  to  ex- 
press its  i4>preclation  of  press  free- 
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dom,  but  to  rededlcate  Itself  to  the 
highest  principles  of  an  unfettered 
flow  of  inf ormstlon. 

By  establishing  a  Press  Freedom 
Day,  we  can  reiterate  our  commitment 
to  one  of  the  principle  liberties  that 
has  guided  this  Nation  on  an  epic  Jour- 
ney from  the  prlntshop  of  John  Peter 
Zenger  to  the  era  of  satellite  commu- 
nications. "Press  freedom  Is  not 
safety."  wrote  Journalist  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.  in  1948.  "but  an  opportuni- 
ty." 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  House 
to  Join  me  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  supporting  this  important 
resolution  to  remind  our  Nation  of  the 
great  opportunity  provided  Americans 
through  freedom  of  the  press.  May 
our  commemoration  of  this  event  lead 
us  as  a  nation  to  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  preservation  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

opcAurounA 

m  THK  HOUSK  OP  RBPRKSKirTATIVIS 

Tiiesday,  February  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  applaud  and  commemorate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  Sixty- 
seven  years  ago,  Lithuanians  con- 
cerned with  human  rights  in  their  be- 
loved, yet  occupied  and  enslaved, 
nation  declared  their  independence. 

Americans  can  and  must  speak  out 
and  sound  their  support  for  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people.  Despite  subjugation  by 
their  Soviet  mentors,  the  Lithuanian 
people  continue  to  struggle  to  be  free 
and  independent.  Their  worthy  goal  of 
self-determination  has  its  roots  in  the 
American  struggle  for  independence, 
and  freedom  from  tyranny. 

The  Helsinki  accords  were  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  an  effort  to  increase  political 
freedoms  of  those  living  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Yet,  the  Soviets 
have  brutally  exploited  and  violated 
that  set  of  agreements,  crushing  all 
voices  of  opposition  and  attempting  to 
extinguish  any  hopes  for  freedom  and 
Independence. 

The  heroic  Lithuanian  people  have 
not  caved  in  imder  this  pressure,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker.  They  continue  to 
speak  out,  in  the  face  of  brutal  Soviet 
oppression,  for  reforms  to  redress  the 
serious  human  rights  conditions 
within  their  native  land.  All  Ameri- 
cans, and  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where, raise  their  voices  in  unison  In 
support  of  the  Lithuanian  people  In 
their  struggle  to  be  free  from  foreign 
domination.  Their  struggle  is  our 
struggle. 

Thanks  should  be  given  also  to  the 
Lithuanian    American    Council,    who 
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continue  to  Inform  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  as  to  the  true 
conditions  Inside  Lithuania. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  for  their  participation  In 
this  special  order,  recognizing  and 
commemorating  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.* 


U.S.  GRAIN  STANDARDS  NEED 
TIOHTENINO  TO  COMPETE 
WITH  FOREIGN  PRODUCERS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  nOKTH  DAKOTA 
IH  THK  HOUSK  OF  MPSCSBfTATIVIS 

TTiuraday,  February  21,  1985 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  newspaper  headlines— 
"Asians  Express  Concern  Over  UA 
Wheat  QuaUty."  and.  "JJB.  Grain 
Quality  Slipping."  for  example— point 
to  what  I  believe  Is  a  serious  weakness 
in  our  grain  marketing  system.  That  Is 
why  I'm  introducing  letfUation  today 
which  addresses  this  problem. 

One  of  the  complaints  which  foreign 
buyers  of  U.S.  grain  voice  Is  excessive- 
ly high  dockage,  or  dust  UJB.  grain 
standards  ciurently  allow  export  ele- 
vators to  add.  or  readd  after  cleaning, 
a  certain  percentage  of  nonmlllaWe 
material  such  as  dust.  As  our  foreign 
buyers  have  become  more  sophisticat- 
ed and  their  needs  more  specialized, 
this  practice  poses  an  increasing 
threat  to  U.S.  grain  exports. 

A  THKIAT  TO  PABM  MAantTS 

Just  how  this  practice  threatens  our 
overseas  maritets  was  made  clear  last 
month  at  the  annual  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheatgrowers  convention,  at 
which  several  foreign  buyers  of  U.S. 
wheat  criticized  its  quality.  For  exam- 
ple, a  representative  of  South  Korean 
flour  mills,  which  currently  import 
nearly  all  their  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  warned  that  the  South  Korean 
market  should  not  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed. Flour  millers  there  have  been  dis- 
tressed by  quality  problems.  Including 
a  high  dockage  content,  he  said. 

Representatives  of  Japanese  and  In- 
donesian flour  mills  made  similar 
charges.  Besides  the  wheatgrowers 
convention,  complaints  have  been 
heard  through  other  channels  as  well. 

Current  U.S.  grain  standards  do  not 
address  this  problem.  Our  standards 
now  allow  exporters  to  add  duat  up  to 
a  certain  percentage  right  at  the 
export  elevator. 

My  bill  simply  prohibits  the  addition 
of  dust  or  other  foreign  material  at 
the  export  elevator. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  dockage 
problem  Is  so  serious  is  that  in  an  in- 
creasingly tight  foreign  market,  our 
competitors  have  stricter  and  simpler 
grain  standards  than  we  do.  For  exam- 
ple, no  other  country  even  uses  the 
term  dockage  in  describing  grain  qual- 
ity. Canada,  one  of  our  biggest  com- 
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petitors.  uses  a  simpler  standard,  and 
exports  cleaner  grain  than  the  United 
States.  That  is  one  main  reason  why 
Canada  has  captured  some  of  our 
former  grain  markets. 

OAO  STUOT  ■OUORT 

This  Is  a  complex  issue.  Just  now  re- 
ceiving Increasing  attention.  To  add  to 
our  understanding  of  how  U.8.  dock- 
age allowance  and  grain  standards  In 
general  may  be  affecting  our  ability  to 
market  our  grain  overseas,  I  have 
asked  the  General  Aooountlng  Office 
to  undertake  a  two-pronged  study. 
GAO  will  first  determine  how  wide- 
spread is  the  practice  of  adding  or 
readdlng  dust  or  other  foreign  materi- 
al at  the  export  elevator.  Over  the 
longer  range,  the  study  will  address 
the  larger  question  of  to  what  extent 
UJB.  grain  standards  are  making  the 
United  States  less  competitive  In  inter- 
national markets. 

The  Issue  is  of  particular  importance 
now,  when  we  need  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  Increase  sales  for  our  dis- 
tressed family  farmers.  Foreign  sales 
are  critical  to  the  health  of  agriculture 
since  over  half  of  the  wheat,  rice,  soy- 
beans, and  simflower  seeds  raised  in 
this  country  are  sold  overseas.  Al- 
though agriculture  is  our  biggest 
earner  of  export  dollars,  their  value  Is 
expected  to  decline  to  $36.5  billion  in 
fiscal  1»8S.  down  from  $43.7S  billion  in 
1981. 

I  believe  that  strict  grain  export 
rules  can  help  reverse  that  slide.* 


LULAC  HONORS  VOLX7NTEERS 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  coHiracncuT 
IH  THK  HOUSI  OP  KKPSBSOfTATIVSS 

ThurMday,  February  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  ConnecUcut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday  marks  the 
Fifth  Recognition  Luncheon  of  the 
New  Haven.  CT,  Council  of  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens 
[LULAC].  The  ceremony  will  honor 
over  20  Connecticut  residents  who 
have  been  supportive  of  the  goals  of 
the  organization,  primarily  Improving 
Hlspanlcs'  access  to  higher  education. 

The  league  was  founded  in  1929,  and 
today  is  the  largest  Hispanic  volunteer 
organization  in  the  United  States, 
with  over  700  coimdls  in  45  States  and 
more  than  125.000  members. 

The  LULAC  Council  No.  700  was  es- 
tablished in  New  Haven.  CT,  in  1976 
and  is  the  only  LULAC  council  in  the 
State.  The  council  initially  focused  on 
awarding  scholarships  to  Hispanic  stu- 
dents pursuing  post  secondary  educa- 
tion, but  since  1980  has  expanded  its 
activities  to  include  the  sponsorship  of 
community  activities  and  workshops,  a 
nonpartisan  voter  registration  drive 
and  cosponsorship  of  a  1981  tristate 
forum  on  the  use  of  force  by  police. 
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The  council's  primary  concern,  how- 
ever, has  been  and  continues  to  be 
education.  To  carry  out  this  goal,  the 
council  conducts  an  annual  local  schol- 
arship campaign  where  funds  raised 
locally  are  matched  dollar  for  dollar 
by  the  LULAC  National  Scholarship 
Fund.  In  1984  the  LULAC  Council  No. 
700  awarded  $4,200  to  12  area  Hispanic 
students  enrolled  in  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
honoring  this  worthy  organization. 
Council  No.  700  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  councils  of  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  can  be  proud 
of  their  record  of  giving  talented 
young  people  in  hispanlc  communities 
across  the  country  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  college.* 


SPENDING  PRIORITIES 

HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OPCAUPOSmA 
IH  THE  HOU8X  OP  MCPRZSEHTATIVZS 
TTlursdav,  February  21,  1985 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  tSx.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  begins  its  deliberations  on  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
proposal,  we  are  confronted  with 
many  challenges,  and  the  need  to  rees- 
tablish our  spending  priorities  for  the 
Federal  Government.  Many  of  the 
suggested  cuts  and  program  elimina- 
tions advanced  by  the  administration 
would  have  serious  ramifications  for 
state  and  local  governments  through- 
out the  country,  and  I  know  I  am  not 
alone  in  voicing  my  concerns  over  the 
proposed  cuts  in  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  urban  development. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  sup- 
ports the  belief  of  many  of  our  citizens 
that  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  cities  is  a  cornerstone  for  a 
strong  future.  We  must  Indeed  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit,  but  expecting  our 
Nation's  cities  and  counties  to  bear  the 
bnmt  of  our  efforts  is  unrealistic. 

UBBAllKlfPRASU 

It  baa  always  been  one  of  the  great  aaom- 
slles  about  the  United  States  that  a  aodety 
that  speDdi  ao  much  of  its  financial  re- 
aouroes  on  houainc— from  aoaiing  renta  and 
aky-hlch  mortgagea  to  expenalve  outlays  for 
fumiahlngs.  lawna.  and  other  home-related 
projecta— doea  not  have  a  national  policy 
aimed  at  preservins  and  bettering  iU  dtiea. 

Tet.  a  aubstantlal  portion  of  the  nation's 
houaing  atock  la  located  in  or  near  moat  of 
the  natlon'a  largeat  dtiea.  Moreover,  wheth- 
er dwelllnga  are  located  within  dtiea  or  not. 
the  dtiea  provide  the  trellia-the  backdrop 
of  commerce.  Jobs,  officea.  and  cultural  at- 
tractiona— that  linka  together  the  hundreda 
of  thouaands  of  neigfaborhooda  and  commu- 
niUea  that  make  up  the  T7S. 

Predaely  for  these  reaaons,  the  nation  a 
political  and  economic  leadership— aa  well 
sa  the  public  In  general— needa  to  thinic  cre- 
atively about  ita  dtiea. 

To  a  degree,  innovative  thlnlUng  haa 
begun.  Many  citlea,  for  example,  now  aeek 
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direct  financial  investment  from  abroad  aa 
one  way  to  offset  the  loaa  of  induatries  to 
auburtaa.  Still,  far  too  many  dtiea  continue 
to  face  difficult  economic  challengea  reault- 
ing  from  the  flight  of  largely  white  middle- 
dan  and  profeaaional  familiea  to  the  aub- 
urtaa. Left  behind  are  great  concentrationa 
of  the  poor  and  minorltiea.  and  a  dwindling 
tax  base. 

Increaaingly,  induatrlea  also  exit  to  aubur- 
ban  areaa.  Sharp,  cutbacka  in  federal  funda 
to  dtiea  and  atatea  the  paat  four  years  have 
added  to  the  flacal  woea  of  aome  communi- 
tiea. 

It  ia  hardly  aurpriaing,  therefore,  that  dty 
officials  meeting  In  Waabington  recently  for 
the  midwinter  conference  of  the  United 
Statea  Conference  of  Mayors  were  laments 
Ing  another  anticipated  round  of  cutbacka 
in  federal  aid  to  atatea  and  dtiea.  The 
mayors  argue  that  further  reduction  in  fed- 
eral financial  aaalatance  to  atatea  and  local 
communltiea.  aa  part  of  a  federal  budget 
freeae  for  flacal  year  1986.  could  aqueese  the 
citlea  severely. 

Moreover,  many  dty  officials  wonder 
whether  the  Reagan  administration  la  baai- 
caUy  hostile  to  dtiea;  they  note,  for  exam- 
ple, admlnlatratlon  propoaala  to  curb  the 
tax-exempt  atatua  of  munidpal  revenue 
bonda.  to  end  local  revenue  ahartng.  and  to 
reatrict  federal  tax  deduetiona  for  atate  and 
local  Income  taxea. 

The  statea  generally  are  now  posting 
record  budget  auzpluaea.  In  a  number  of 
states,  such  aa  New  York.  California.  Mlnne- 
aota,  Ml'^'g*".  Wlaconaln.  Ohio,  and  Maaaa^ 
chuaetta.  goveroora  are  |»opoaing  or  oonakl- 
ertng  cuta  In  atate  income  tax  ratea  because 
of  momoitary  atate  flacal  autpluaea.  Similar 
surpluses  are  being  posted  in  many  dtiea. 
where  the  eoonomy'a  improvement  over  the 
paat  year  haa  atepped  up  tax  reodpta. 

Caution  la  in  order  when  reviewing  the 
moment's  bladi  ink  in  state  and  local  ledg- 
ers. CcmgresB  and  the  White  House  are  con- 
templating reductions  in  federal  aid  for  dty- 
related  programs.  Most  states  and  dtiea 
have  balanced-budget  requlrementa.  Unlike 
the  federal  government,  these  units  are  not 
allowed  to  opoate  in  red  ink. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  auzpluaea  being  re- 
corded by  local  jurisdictions  may  prove 
ahort  Uved:  CooatituenU  are  calling  for  the 
reatoration  or  ezpanatoo  of  aervioe  eliminat- 
ed or  cut  during  the  severe  economic  down- 
turn of  1081-82.  Local  roadways.  transpmrtSr 
tion  facilities,  and  other  vital  anvloes  are  in 
need  of  moderaJMtlnn  Anyone  who  has 
taken  New  York's  subway  ay«tem  during  the 
paat  year  can  Immediately  recognise  the 
pent-up  ^VfwftH  for  apenrting  of  aervloea. 

Oranted.  many  dtiea  ahould  be  able  to  call 
for  a^4it<«"»i  financial  help  from  atatea 
during  the  next  year  or  ao.  thanka  to  the 
Improved  state  income  flow  on  top  of  a 
lower  state  spending  base. 

But  that  ahould  not  be  taken  by  Waabing- 
ton as  sn  excuse  to  gut  aid  programs  direct- 
ed at  dties  snd  local  communities.  Through- 
out history,  a  hallmark  of  great  natlma  haa 
been  public  aupport  directed  at  preserving 
citlea.  Most  of  the  great  dtiea  of  Europe 
today.  wlUi  landmarks  that  in  some  cases 
date  back  centuries,  reflect  such  a  f  ar-aeeing 
national  emphasis 

Washington  ahould  remember  the  wiadom 
of  urban  Inveatment  aa  It  goea  about  the 
aenaitive  task  of  cutting  the  federal  budget 
to  reduce  defldta.  Housing  neglect  Is  but 
one  Indicator  of  trends  that  ahould  be  re- 
versed. America'a  dtiea  warrant  preaerva- 
tlon  and  modernization.* 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OPmWTOBK 
IH  THK  HOUSK  OP  RIPBXSEHTATIVgS 

Tuetday.  February  19. 1985 

*  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  QMdal  kind  of  nostalgia  for  one's 
homeland  that  can  only  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  had  to  leave  the 
place  of  their  birth  for  reasons  of  prin- 
ciple. On  February  16.  Lithuanian- 
Americans  oHnmemorated  the  67th 
anniversary  of  Uthuanlan  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  was  an  indqwndenoe  that 
lasted  a  short  22  years,  from  1918  to 
1940.  when  Lithuania  was  absorbed 
into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

Uthtianians  all  over  the  world  cele- 
brate this  anniversary,  except  those  in 
the  Soviet  q>here  where  such  an  ob- 
servance is  not  allowed,  and  for  a  spe- 
cial reason.  It  caimot  be  allowed  for  it 
keeps  alive  a  hope,  a  hope  that  one 
day  all  those  living  under  a  repressive 
and  oppraslve  regime  will  have  their 
rights  as  Individuals  assured  and  their 
free  and  Independent  homeland  re- 
stored. 

Hl8t<Hically,  America  has  sjmabolized 
that  very  hope.  Therefore,  we  Join  the 
Lithuanians  who  mark  the  day  of  In- 
dqiendence  by  celebrating  the  ideals  it 
represents  and  extend  our  support  to 
those  who  must  suffer  in  silence  so 
that  they  may  have  hope  for  the 
future  and  keep  alive  the  inspiratlm 
to  nurture  the  values  of  democracy 
and  human  rights  for  the  time  when 
they  will  regain  these  goals.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HJl.  1188, 
THE  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  SCIENTIFIC  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 


OPCAUPOKinA 


ATIVSS 


IH  TBS  BOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  Feibruary  21. 1985 
*  Mr.  MATSUL  Mr.  Speaker,  original- 
ly adopted  in  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  the  research  and  de- 
velopment tax  credit  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  section  30  pro- 
vide for  a  credit  against  the  Federal 
income  tax  of  25  percent  of  a  taxpay- 
er's expenditures  on  specified  catego- 
ries of  research  and  development  in 
excess  of  the  average  of  the  amount 
spent  on  R4tD  in  the  preceding  3 
years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ben- 
efit vplles  only  to  enterprises  whm 
and  to  the  extent  that  their  RdeD 
spending  Increases  over  immediately 
previous  levels. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984  extended  and 
strengthened  the  lUfcD  credit.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  provision  was  not  adopt- 
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ed  by  the  conference  committee,  how- 
ever, because  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  not  held  hearings  on 
the  issue  and  action  could  be  post- 
poned until  1986.  since  expiration  of 
the  existing  provisions  would  not 
occur  until  the  end  of  that  year.  The 
Senate  bill  would  have  made  four 
changes  in  the  existing  credit,  all  of 
which  would  have  made  for  a  more 
cost-effective  approach. 

The  first  change  would  have  made 
the  credit  permanent.  This  step  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  credit  a  genuinely 
stable  incentive  for  corporate  decision- 
makers considering  RdeD  proposals.  As 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
observed:  "RAD  is  exceptionally  risky 
for  any  individual  company.  Much 
BAD  pays  off  only  after  5,  10  years  or 
more  when  current  management  may 
be  long  departed." 

The  second  change  would  have 
tightened  and  targeted  the  definition 
of  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures qualified  to  generate  a  tax 
credit.  As  reflected  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  report,  this  was  in- 
tended to  treat  only  "research  and  ex- 
perimental activities  designed  to 
produce  a  technologically  new  or  im- 
proved business  component  where  the 
new  or  improved  characteristics  are 
functional  rather  than  stylistic  or  cos- 
metic." 

A  third  change  was  a  modification  to 
permit  startup  companies  to  gain  the 
credit  from  R4cD  directed  at  a  trade  or 
business  they  intend  to  carry  on  in  the 
future. 

The  fourth  change  related  to  RAcD 
grants  to  universities  and  this  was 
modified  to  provide  for  a  larger  incen- 
tive for  corporations  to  fund  basic  re- 
search in  university  laboratories  as  op- 
posed to  conducting  it  on  their  own. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  U.S. 
industry's  technological  leadership  is 
undisputed.  As  Congress'  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  recently  ob- 
served: "Staying  highly  competitive  in 
electronics  and  other  technologically 
driven  industries,  with  U.S.  firms  re- 
maining leaders  In  Innovation,  in  inter- 
national trade,  and  in  sales  and  profits 
Is  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  its  standard  of  living,  its 
military  security,  and  if  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  to  provide  well-paying  and  sat- 
isfying Jobs  for  the  Nation's  labor 
force." 

RdcD  is  the  key  to  keeping  our  tech- 
nological lead  and  staying  competitive. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ported in  its  April  1984  study.  Federal 
support  for  R&D  and  innovation,  that 
"A  strong  R&D  effort  is  characteristic 
of  American  industries  that  are  effec- 
tive international  competitors,  while 
industries  with  severe  competitive 
problems  invest  significantly  less  in 
R&D." 

Promoting  R&D  encourages  the 
high  technology  sector,  in  which  em- 
ployment    grew     50     percent     faster 
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during  the  1970's  than  in  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  and  which  accounted  for 
44  percent  of  total  U.S.  manufacturing 
exports  by  1980. 

In  addition,  the  output  of  the  high 
technology  sector  furnishes  other, 
more  traditional  industries  with  the 
means  to  sustain  or  regain  their  own 
international  competltiveneas. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  R&D  are  im- 
possible to  measure.  But,  as  William  J. 
Baroody,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Etaterprise  Institute,  observed  in 
introducing  a  recent  AEI  sympoalum. 
"Many  economists  believe  that  a  dear 
causal  relationship  links  basic  re- 
search, industrial  innovation,  produc- 
tivity improvement,  and  economic 
growth.  They  point  to  that  slowdown 
in  spending  on  research  and  develop- 
ment *  *  *  as  a  cause  of  the  productivi- 
ty slump  of  the  1970's  *  *  *.  Another 
slowdown  in  the  performance  of  re- 
search and  development  could  have  se- 
rious implications  for  economic 
growth  and  employment  through  the 
end  of  this  century." 

According  to  a  report  prepared  for 
the  Cabinet  Coimcil  on  Commerce  and 
Trade,  the  United  States  has  lost 
world  export  market  share  in  8  out  of 
the  10  high  technology  Industries  over 
the  past  15  years.  In  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry,  Japan  has  rapidly  in- 
creased its  share  not  only  of  world 
markets— from  33  percent  to  38  per- 
cent in  the  last  year— but  of  the  U.S. 
market  in  particular— from  33  percent 
to  30  percent  in  the  last  year. 

The  drive  of  foreign  nationals  to 
overtake  the  United  States  is  managed 
everywhere  by  systematic  programs  of 
Incentives,  sutwldles.  trade  barriers, 
and  other  forms  of  governmental  sup- 
port. Japan,  for  example,  currently 
has  in  place  an  R&D  credit  similar  to 
the  United  States— for  which  strength- 
ening revlsiona  are  being  considered— 
as  well  as  large  deductions  and  reserve 
allowances  specifically  for  high  tech- 
nology developers  and  exporters. 
Taiwan.  West  Oermany.  Prance,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  all  simi- 
larly provide  R&D  credits  and  various 
additional  incentives. 

The  seriousness  of  this  challenge 
cannot  be  ignored.  As  Data  Resources, 
Inc.  observed  in  a  major  1984  report 
on  UJ3.  Manufacturing  Industries  di- 
rected by  the  late  Otto  EduUta,  "In 
high  technology  fields  where  one  firm 
or  one  nation  typically  dominates 
world  markets,  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
capture market  position  if  it  is  ever 
lost.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  find  an  exam- 
ple of  a  lead  that  was  regained  *  *  *. 
Once  the  lead  is  lost,  profiUbility  di- 
minishes, resources  shrink,  and  man- 
agement is  pressed  into  shortsighted, 
defensive,  cost-cutting  moves  that 
soon  produce  a  further  loss  of  market 
share.  A  nation  that  casually  surren- 
ders leading  industrial  positions 
through  policies  of  neglect  will  find  it 
difficult  to  stage  a  comeback,  particu- 
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larly  If  the  period  of  noncompetitive- 
ness  stretches  on  for  more  than  a  few 
years." 

The  United  States  must  keep  its  po- 
sition at  cutting  edge  of  industrial  in- 
novation. To  do  that,  in  the  face  of 
the  formidable  challenges  from  our 
oompetttors  in  Western  Europe  and  es- 
pecially the  Far  East,  some  measure  of 
Federal  sumwrt  is  necessary,  in  view 
of  the  aggressive  governmental  pro- 
grams of  other  nations  and  in  light  of 
the  demonstrated  gap  between  private 
sector  R&D  and  socially  optimal 
levels.  A  tax  incentive  approach  is 
clearly  preferable  to  a  large  affirma- 
tive grant  program. 

What  Is  needed  now  is  to  build  on 
the  initial  experience  of  the  past  3 
years,  to  make  the  R&D  credit  more 
targeted  and  more  productive.  In  1984, 
the  Senate  made  appropriate  changes 
in  the  current  R&D  credit  provisions— 
by  limiting  its  v>pllcatlon  to  function- 
al and  technologically  oriented  re- 
search and  development,  by  creating  a 
comparatively  more  generous  credit 
for  corporate  basic  research  contract- 
ed out  to  universities,  by  making  the  ' 
credit  available  to  start-up  companies 
without  an  existing  trade  or  business, 
and,  most  important,  by  m^iriny  the 
credit  permanent. 

■UMlfABT 

The  R&D  credit  is  made  permanent. 

The  definition  of  qualified  research 
for  R&D  credit  purposes  is  tightened 
to  eliminate  taxpayer  abuses  of  the 
R&D  credit  and  to  ensure  that  the 
credit  is  targeted  to  f  ulf  Ul  its  original 
purpose  of  encouraging  technological 
innovation. 

The  R&D  credit  is  made  available  to 
start-up  corporations,  to  research  Joint 
ventures  composed  of  corporations, 
and  to  other  qualifying  Joint  ventures 
of  partners  with  existing  businesses  to 
which  the  research  relates. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  credit  equal  to 
20  percent  of  that  portion  of  a  corpo- 
ration's payments  to  universities  and 
other  qualified  nonprofit,  tax-exempt 
organizations  for  basic  research  which 
exceeds  a  fixed,  historical  malnte- 
nance-of-effort  floor.  This  mainte- 
nance-of -effort  floor  is  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  corporation's  average 
aimual  R&D  budget— including  uni- 
versity basic  research  payments — over 
1981-83.  A  second  threshold  require- 
ment also  is  used  to  prevent  corpora- 
tions from  merely  diverting  their  gen- 
eralized charitable  university  giving  to 
creditable  support  of  university  basic 
research. 

The  bill  expands  the  present  en- 
hanced deduction  to  corporate  contrib- 
utors of  scientific  and  technical  equip- 
ment and  apparatus  given  to  colleges, 
universities,  Jtinior  colleges,  and  post- 
secondary  vocational  schoods  for  use 
in  research  or  research  training  by 
means  of  the  following:  Eligible  uses 
of  the  property  are  expanded  to  in- 
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elude  direct  education  in  the  sciences 
as  well  as  research  and  research  train- 
inr.  donations  of  computer  software 
are  made  eligible  for  the  deduction; 
and  donations  of  state-of-the-art 
equipment  used  in  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business  are  made  eligible  for 
the  deduction. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  that  scholar- 
ships, grants,  and  student  loan  forgive- 
ness received  by  graduate  students  will 
be  excluded  from  such  student's  gross 
income,  even  though  he  or  she  is  re- 
quired to  perform  future  teaching 
services  for  any  of  a  broad  class  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  such  scholar- 
ship, grant,  or  loan  forgiveness.* 


SOVIET  ANTI-SEMITISM  GROWS 
UGLIER 


UM 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

orcAuroBmA 

IH  THE  HODSX  Or  BCPKXSXIITATXVIS 

Thunday,  February  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  protest  the  growing  campaign 
of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  Jews  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  emigrate,  they  are  facing 
growing  persecution  in  their  Jobs,  in 
school,  and  in  their  neighborhoods  as 
they  are  being  branded  by  the  official 
Soviet  media  as  traitors. 

These  problems  were  highlighted  to 
me  recently  when  I  received  informa- 
tion about  a  family  I  adopted  last 
year,  Yakov  and  Olga  Oalperin  of  Len- 
ingrad. They  have  implied  several 
times  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  each 
time  were  refused.  After  these  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  their  cousin,  who 
lives  in  my  district,  completed  the  ex- 
tensive visov  forms— the  official  invita- 
tion required  in  cases  of  reunification 
of  families.  In  December  1984,  Takov 
went  to  the  official  emigration  office 
In  Leningrad  with  his  visov  to  get  the 
forms  necessary  for  him  to  apply  for 
emigration.  The  emigration  official 
denied  him  these  forms,  telling  him 
that  "the  issue  of  reunification  of  fam- 
ilies is  off  the  agenda." 

I  consider  it  especially  provocative  at 
this  time,  considering  that  we  are  pre- 
paring now  for  a  review  conference  in 
Ottawa  of  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Reimlflca- 
tion  of  families  is  a  right  specifically 
guaranteed  by  the  signators  of  the 
Final  Act,  which  includes  the  Soviet 
Union.  Refu^ng  prospective  emigra- 
tion applicants  the  necessary  and  re- 
quired forms  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 
peared  in  Febraury  18,  1985  issue  of 
the  New  Republic,  "The  Jews  Left 
Behind."  I  find  it  particularly  impor- 
tant in  that  it  focuses  attention  on  the 
extraordinarily  virulent  anti-Semitism 
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in  Leningrad.  We,  in  Congress,  must 
continue  to  speak  out  for  all  Soviet 
Jews,  such  as  Takov  Galperin  and  his 
family,  and  raise  our  voices  against  all 
forms  that  anti-Semitism  takes. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Jkws  Lxft  Bbhiitd 

"We  call  on  you.  who  spend  your  efforts 
on  the  paperwork  of  endXess  conferences, 
runs,  and  picnics  in  defense  of  Soviet 
Jewry."  nys  a  recent  letter  sisned  by  U 
Soviet  Jews  and  addreaaed  to  the  Jews  of 
the  West,  "you  who  are  atOl  full  of  illusions 
and  aee  aoUdarity  in  phUantbiopy  exmvaaed 
in  gifts  of  blue  Jeans,  to  sliow  your  solidari- 
ty by  your  deeds. .  .  .  The  time  liaa  come  to 
sound  the  alarm."  The  tone  is  desperate, 
and  a  touch  ungratef  uL  But  the  letter  ex- 
presses the  two  moat  Important  facts  about 
Soviet  Jews  today.  First,  tbeir  iltuatiaa  is 
growing  steadily  worse.  Official  anti-Semi- 
tism has  increased  to  the  point  wliere  Soviet 
newspapers  and  television  retulaily  malign 
Jews  in  terms  reminiaoent  of  the  worst  of 
the  CSsartst  persecutions.  Jewish  actlvisU  in 
particular  face  increastngly  violent  harass- 
ment. Opportunities  for  Jews  to  advance  in 
Soviet  society  have  been  radically  circum- 
scribed, and  Jewish  emigration  no  longer 
exists.  And  second,  the  traditional  reqxmse 
of  the  American  Jewish  community  and  tlie 
XJ£.  government— to  press  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment on  the  emigration  issue— is  no 
longer  enough. 

It  la  understandable  that  the  American 
support  groups  for  Soviet  Jewry  have  made 
emigration  the  single  most  Important  issue 
on  their  agoida.  The  figures  are  ataife.  Al- 
though approximately  10  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Uni<m'8  Jewiab  population— nearly 
260,000  people— left  the  country  between 
1968  and  1981.  with  a  high  point  of  51,330  In 
1979,  only  896  managed  to  get  out  last  year. 
There  are  over  380,000  others  who  have  in- 
dicated their  desire  to  leave  by  initiating  the 
complicated  process  of  applying  for  a  visa. 
Moreover,  as  soon  as  a  Jew  in  the  Soviet 
Union  attempts  to  meak  out  on  btiudf  of 
other  Jews,  he  becomes  a  parlali,  losing  bis 
job  and  inviting  police  harassment.  Emigra- 
tion then  becomes  tats  major  concern,  and. 
as  Mark  Epstein,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington-based  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  explains:  "We  try  to  take  our 
lead  and  direction  from  Soviet  Jews.  .  .  . 
[Wle  try  to  act  upon  the  wishes  they  ex- 
press." The  State  Department,  in  turn,  fre- 
quenUy  takes  iU  led  from  groups  like  Ep- 
stein's. Thus  Soviet  Jews  become  valuable 
commodities  in  Sovlet-Ameriean  relations, 
to  be  exchanged  for  trade  credits  and  killer 
sateUltes.  Ri^t  now.  ttx  instance,  the  re- 
lease of  5,000  Jew»-or  of  Anatoly  Scbar- 
anaky- would  be  seen  as  a  major  Soviet  con- 
cession. 

Tet  in  a  nation  where  nobody  has  the 
right  to  leave,  a  bar  im  emigration  does  not 
represent  a  special  affront  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
particularly  cruel  only  to  those  men  and 
women  driven  by  Zionist  sentiment  to  live  in 
Israel,  for  whom  confinement  within  the 
borders  of  the  XJaBR  repreaenU  a  special 
punishment.  But  nearly  two-tbirds  of  the 
Jews  who  left  between  1968  and  1981  chose 
to  come  to  the  United  SUtes,  Just  as  many 
other  Soviet  ddaens  would  if  they  had  the 
chance.  When  it  comes  to  emigration.  Soviet 
Jews  are  only  marginally  worae  off  than 
other  Soviet  dtisens. 

Far  more  threatening  to  the  majority  of 
Soviet  Jews  than  the  cutoff  of  emigration  is 
the  growth  of  officially  spoosored  anti-Sem- 
itism over  the  past  two  years.  As  sporadic 
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reports  such  as  the  letter  from  the  38  Soviet 
Jews  have  reported,  the  harassment  of 
Jewish  acUvisU  has  become  more  brutal, 
and  frequently  coincides  with  attacks  on 
Jews  in  general.  Last  September,  for  in- 
stance, a  Hebrew  teadier  from  Moaoow 
named  Tull  Edelsteln  was  set  up  by  the 
police,  accused  of  poaaeaaion  of  narootica, 
and  sentenced  to  a  tbree-year  priaoa  tenn. 
One  of  the  police  agents  Involved  in  the  case 
was  quoted  as  saying,  "It  la  a  well-known 
fact  that  Jews  use  narcotics  in  their  reli- 
gious rituals."  Another  Hebrew  teacher  had 
a  gun  planted  in  his  apartment;  another 
still  was  attacked  by  a  stranger  on  a  street 
comer  and  then  arrested  (or  provoking  a 
fight. 

Since  August,  more  than  ten  Hebrew 
teachers  and  Jewiah  cultural  activisU  have 
tteen  arreated.  tmt  the  significance  of  the 
crackdown  goes  beyond  ttie  numlien.  Be- 
cause synagogues  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
f  OTMdden  to  hold  claaaea  or  to  foster  cultur- 
al acUvlty,  and  Hebrew  is  "offidally"  taiagbt 
only  to  Ruasian  Orthodox  priests  and  gov- 
ernment "Jewish  experta,"  the  arrests  rep- 
reamt  an  attack  on  the  very  notion  of 
Jewiah  identity.  In  the  past,  Jewiah  reli- 
gious activists  had  fared  oompaiatlvely  wdL 
For  example,  wbUe  many  Christians  have 
Iwen  placed  In  Soviet  mental  hospitals  for 
practicing  their  religion,  only  one  Jew  that 
we  know  of  has  suffered  this  uniquely 
Soviet  horror.  Jewish  groups  In  the  United 
States  liave  proven  adq>t  at  publidxtng  ttie 
wotBt  caaea  of  repreaslon.  But  it  now  seems 
that  the  shield  of  publicity  no  longer  works. 
As  Maris  B.  Abram  and  Herbert  Kronlsh  of 
tiie  National  Conference  «i  Soviet  Jewry 
wrote  last  month  on  the  Op-Ed  page  of  The 
New  York  Times,  the  Soviet  government  Is 
engaged  in  "a  systematic  campaign  to  dls- 
nipt  all  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  activl- 
tiea."  The  canuiaign  threatens  "the  very 
survival  of  Judaism  in  tlie  Soviet  Union." 

The  Soviet  government  now  (venly  disre- 
gards the  formal  distinction  it  once  insisted 
upon  between  "anti-Semltiam"  and  "anti-Zi- 
onism." The  result  is  anU-Jewlsh  propagan- 
da as  poisonous  ss  that  put  out  by  Ubya  or 
Iraq.  or.  for  tliat  matter,  by  Hitler.  Tlie  offi- 
cial youth  newspaper  Komaomolskaya 
Pravda,  for  exanvle,  declared  in  March 
1983  that  the  meaning  of  Zionism  is  "to 
turn  every  Jew,  no  matter  wbere  tie  Uvea, 
into  an  agent  of  the  Jewish  oligarchy,  into  a 
traitor  to  the  country  wbere  he  was  bom." 
A  few  weeks  later,  the  Loiingrad  party  daily 
Leninalcaya  Pravda  deaeilbed  Israel  as  a 
"money-gruliberB'  paradiae"  and  conciudfrt- 
"Let  us  be  frank.  Ttie  appeal  to  Hebrew  .  .  . 
is  far  from  cultural,  but  Is  strictly  pcditicaL 
.  .  .  How  does  7f>*»^m  extend  its  tentacles? 
.  .  .  Fbst  of  all.  with  tlie  aid  of  religion,  and 
Hebrew." 

Wtiat  accounts  for  ttiis  new  anti-Semi- 
tlam?  Soviet  experts  agree  that  it  deilvea  at 
least  In  part  from  tbe  general  cradulown  on 
dissent  that  tias  followed  the  death  of 
Leonid  Brezhnev  in  1982.  But  there  are  also 
IndicatiiKis  that  it  represents  a  resurgence 
of  straightforward  ancient  Ruaaian  xeno- 
phobia. Professor  Stephen  Cotien  of  Prince- 
ton argues  that  more  and  more  Soviet  offi- 
cials "see  viie  state's  Job  being  to  protect 
RuMian  valuea  from  the  West."  They  de- 
plore "alien"  infl^i*"''*-.  including  Jewish 
ones,  and  exalt  Russian  traditions,  including 
anti-Semitism.  One  example  of  this  phe- 
nomenon can  be  found,  ironically.  In  Lenin- 
grad, the  city  built  by  Peter  the  Great  In 
the  eaily  18th  century  as  a  window  on  the 
West  and  a  symbol  of  tbe  end  of  Russian 
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The  current  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Leninflrad.  Origory  Romanov,  la  a 
brutish  thug  and  known  anti-Semite  whoae 
feelings  about  Jews  resemble  those  of  his 
namesakes  Nicholas  I  and  Alexander  III. 
Under  Romanov's  rule.  Leningrad  has 
served  as  a  focal  point  for  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism, from  the  infamous  1970  "Leningrad 
trials"  of  Jews  who  had  sought  visas  to  emi- 
grate, to  a  crude  television  documentary 
broadcast  in  November  1984  which  hinted 
broadly  at  the  existence  of  a  worldwide 
Jewish  conspiracy  and  accused  specific 
Jewish  dissidents  of  treason.  In  June  1981 
the  Leningrad  authorities  Incited  a  crowd  to 
harass  a  gathering  of  Jewish  activists  with 
cries  of  "Jews,  beat  it  out  of  our  country!"— 
which  is  of  course  exactly  what  many  of 
them  would  like  to  do.  And  in  1983.  a  Lenin- 
grad magaaine  called  Neva  even  claimed,  ac- 
cording to  British  historian  Martin  Gilbert 
in  The  Jews  of  Hope,  "that  stories  of  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  under  the  Tsara  were 
nothing  but  'Zionist  propaganda.'  " 

There  is  agonizingly  little  that  Americana 
can  do  about  Soviet  anti-Semitism.  If 
Soviet-U.S.  relations  improve,  the  USSR 
may  be  again  careful  not  to  upset  American 
sensibilities.  But  a  Soviet  "concession"  on 
the  issue  is  likely  to  mean  that  a  few  thou- 
sand Jews  will  escape,  while  two-and-a-half 
million  more  suffer  continued  discrimina- 
tion and  harassment.  Russian  anti-Semitism 
will  endure,  as  it  has  for  centuries.  Now,  as 
the  United  SUtes  begins  to  talk  with  the 
Soviets  again,  and  as  American  groups  con- 
tinue their  long  vigil  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  this  point  must  be  recognized.  The 
right  to  emigrate  is  important.  But  the  right 
to  be  a  Jew  is  essential. 

Davis  A.  Bkll.« 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  IfKW  YORK 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

TTiursday,  February  21,  19S5 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Nfr.  Speaker,  we  ase  all 
concerned  with  the  swift  prosecution 
of  Nazi  war  criminals  living  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  who 
helped  initiate  the  Office  of  Special 
Investigations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  I  have  long  been  concerned 
that  OSI  be  able  to  utilize  all  re- 
sources throughout  the  world  in  pro- 
viding evidence  against  these  criminals 
against  humanity. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  there 
has  been  concern  over  the  use  of  evi- 
dence obtained  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Several  ethnic  organizations  have 
questioned  the  use  of  such  evidence  In 
U.S.  courts.  My  position  has  been,  and 
It  has  been  supported  by  OSI  and  the 
courts,  that  such  evidence  must  be  re- 
viewed on  its  face  and  Judged  for  com- 
petence and  credibility  along  with 
other  evidence  submitted  in  Nazi  war 
criminal  cases.  We  have  little  choice  in 
some  Instances  whether  to  use  such 
evidence,  as  It  may  be  the  most  rele- 
vant in  certain  cases. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  OSI  dated  January  9,  1985, 
from  the  Polish  American  Congress 
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supporting  the  use  of  evidence  ob- 
tained from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  bloc  countries.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  correspondence  with  my 
colleagues. 

PousH  Ambucaii  CoifaKBss.  Inc., 

Chicago.  IL,  January  $,  199S. 
DiaacToa  or  Omci  or  Spbcial  Invistioa- 

TlOlfS, 

Department  ofJuatice, 
Wathinoton.  DC. 

Dkam  Sia:  As  leaders  of  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can community,  we  strongly  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Justice  Department's  Office  of 
Special  InvestlgaUons  (OSI)  to  IdenUfy, 
strip  of  American  cltiaenshlp,  and  deport 
those  alleged  Nazi  war  criminals  now  resid- 
ing illegally  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  ef- 
forts of  OSI  are  in  accord  with  the  belief  we 
share,  that  America  exists  as  a  haven  for 
the  victims  of  persecution  and  not  the  per- 
petrators of  it. 

The  Polish-American  community  proudly 
claims  among  its  memben  many  survlvora 
of  wartime  persecution  who  bravely  defied 
the  Nad  occupation  of  their  native  land  and 
so  suffered  deprivation.  Internment,  and 
physical  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  Nasi 
regime  and  Its  collaborators  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Our  community's  special  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Nail- 
dlrected  persecution  leads  us  to  appreciate 
with  special  fervor  06I'b  ongoing  attempt  to 
bring  to  Justice  those  who  participated  In 
that  persecution  but  who  now  unlawfully 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  living  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

As  Polish-Americans,  we  undenrtaDd  all 
too  well  the  problems  of  living  in  Butem 
Europe  today,  and  the  differences  between 
our  own  great  country,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  we  do  not 
believe  that  current  East-Weat  tensions 
should  Interfere  with  OSI's  effort  to  obtain 
evidence  of  wartime  Nazi  penecutlon  from 
archives  and  wltneasea  in  Eastern  Europe, 
including  the  Soviet  Union.  Like  OSI.  we  be- 
lieve that  such  evldenoe  should  be  subjected 
to  review  for  competence  and  credibility  by 
American  courU  under  American  law. 

We  do  not  believe  that  OSI  should  be 
barred  from  offering  such  evidence  for  Judi- 
cial consideration  in  the  United  States. 
Much  of  the  persecution  practiced  by  the 
Nazi  regime  occurred  In  Butem  Europe, 
and  it  behooves  OSI  to  seek  out  the  evi- 
dence of  that  persecution  at  lU  source. 

To  prevent  the  use  of  evldenoe  obtained  In 
Eastern  Europe  from  even  being  considered 
in  American  cases  would  be  to  Ignore  and 
indeed  to  "hush-up"  the  persecution  of 
Poles  and  other  groups  who  bravely  opposed 
Nazi  tyranny  In  countries  now  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Aooordtatgly.  we  support  OSI 
In  iU  world-wide  effort  to  uncover  evidence 
of  Nazi  persecution  for  use  In  oases  brought 
here  at  home  against  accused  Nasi  persecu- 
tors. 

Yours  very  truly. 

ALOTUVg  A.  MAZBWIXI, 
Pre$Ulentm 

SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PKmisTLVAinA 
III  THX  HOU8I  OP  BKPUSSNTATTVU 

Thurtday,  February  21, 198S 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  praise  a 
program  which  lends  a  special  dignity 
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and  honor  to  mentally  retarded  people 
around  the  world.  Special  Olympics  Is 
an  athletic  competition  that  brings  a 
New  Kind  of  Joy  to  millions  of  special 
people.  This  program  thrives  in  SO 
countries  and  enjoys  the  participation 
of  400,000  volunteers  and  over  1  mil- 
lion athletes  worldwide.  With  16 
Oljmiplc-type  simuner  and  winter 
■porta,  there  is  year-round  Special 
Olympic  competition  in  each  State 
and  country,  and  International  Winter 
and  Summer  Oames  are  held  every  4 
years. 

Special  Olympics  was  created  in  1968 
by  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr.  Poim- 
datlon.  This  valuable  program  contrib- 
utes to  the  physical,  psychological, 
social  development  and  weU-being  of 
mentally  retarded  participants.  The 
experience  that  these  children  and 
adults  gain  in  sports  helps  them  to 
build  confidence  and  feel  positive 
about  themselves.  Success  on  the  play- 
ing field  often  carries  over  into  their 
work,  their  education,  and  their  home 
life. 

There  are  Special  Olsrmplcs  pro- 
grams in  approximately  20.000  com- 
munities—almost every  county— in  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  programs 
recently  hosted  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Bowling  Tournament.  On  Janu- 
ary 12.  1985,  Butler  Coimty  Special 
Olympics  welcomed  over  200  special 
athletes  to  Butler.  PA.  With  such 
meets  and  games  held  on  the  local 
level  in  communities  all  over  the 
world,  attendance  at  events  such  as 
the  one  in  Butler  County  exceeds 
10.000  annually. 

A  primary  feature  of  Special  Olym- 
pics is  that  no  one  is  too  old  or  too 
handicapped  to  compete.  Athletes  are 
assigned  to  competition  levels  based 
upon  age  and  performance.  This 
allows  even  those  at  the  lowest  level  to 
advance  to  the  International  Oames. 
With  so  much  to  look  forward  to.  the 
participants  at  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Bowling  Tournament  gave  ev- 
erything they  had  not  only  to  excel  in 
the  Games,  but  to  believe  in  them- 
selves. Butler  County  Special  Olym- 
pics gave  these  special  athletes  what 
they  so  richly  deserve— a  chance  to 
succeed. 

Special  Olympics  honors  the  spirit 
of  the  Oreek  Olympics— competing 
and  winning  are  secondary  to  experi- 
encing and  participating.  This  ideal  is 
best  summed  up  in  the  motto  of  the 
Special  Olympic  athletes:  "Let  me  win, 
but  If  I  cannot  win,  let  me  be  brave  in 
the  attempt."* 
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ESTONIA 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  oomracncuT 
Of  THI  HOOSS  OP  UPRSSnrTATIVSS 

Thurtday,  February  21, 198S 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 
Estonians  around  th^  world  in  com- 
memorating on  February  24.  1985,  the 
67th  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  Estonia.  I  would  especially  like  to 
salute  the  Connecticut  Estonian  Socie- 
ty, and  its  president.  Mrs.  Vaike 
Lugus.  for  their  work  in  advancing  the 
cause  and  spirit  of  Estonian  independ- 
ence among  the  people  of  Connecticut. 

The  Estonian  people  have  always 
held  the  principals  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice in  the  greatest  esteem,  and  adopt- 
ed at  the  time  of  Independence  a  con- 
stitution which  firmly  embraced  demo- 
cratic principals  and  protected  the 
rights  of  aU  citizens.  Sadly,  the  resto- 
ration of  Estonian  sovereignty  after 
centuries  of  foreign  domination  lasted 
little  more  than  two  decades.  The  free- 
dom of  Estonia  was  brutally  crushed 
in  1940  by  the  Soviet  Union,  in  collu- 
sion with  Nad  Oermany. 

Since  declaring  Estonia  a  repubUc  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviets  have 
waged  a  ruthless  campaign  to  suppress 
the  vibrant  national  identity,  culture, 
and  language  of  the  Estonian  people. 
The  United  SUtes  has  never  recog- 
nized the  iUegal  annexation  of  Esto- 
nia. Lithuania,  and  Latvia  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  continues  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Independent  republic 
of  Estonia  and  with  her  neighbors. 

Against  all  adversity.  Estonians  con- 
tinue to  place  the  highest  value  on 
human  rights  and  freedom.  The  hope 
that  Estonia  may  again  shine  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation  bums  strong 
In  the  hearta  of  all  Estonians  through- 
out the  world.  I  Join  with  Connecticut 
Estonian  Society  and  Estonians  every- 
where in  that  hope  and  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Estonian  Independence  Day.* 


CONSTITUENTS  STRONGLY  EN- 
DORSE  COAST  GUARD  OPER- 
ATIONS 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

oPiacRiaAif 
IH  THX  HOUSS  OP  RCPRKSKHTATIVB 

Thursday,  February  21,  1985 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues the  concern  of  my  constitu- 
ents regarding  the  administration's 
proposal  to  close  Great  Lakes  Coast 
Guard  stations. 

The  proposal  put  forth  by  the  ad- 
ministration will  close  or  consolidate 
13  Coast  Guard  facilities  in  its  Ninth 
District,  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Two 
of  these  sites  are  within  my  congres- 
sional district. 
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Citizens  of  the  region  are  outraged 
because  many  of  the  closings  affect 
some  of  the  most  popular  recreational 
boating  waters  in  the  country.  The 
two  stations  in  my  district  responded 
to  over  500  emergencies  last  year 
alone.  The  Coast  Guard  uses  a  riffour- 
ous  definition  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  life  has  been  saved,  but  even  by 
Coast  Guard  standards,  these  stations 
saved  32  lives  last  year. 

While  we  need  to  be  fiscaUy  respon- 
sible with  our  tax  dollars,  we  cannot 
balance  the  budget  with  people's  lives 
and  safety.  These  proposed  consolida- 
tions and  closings  are.  unfortunately, 
a  classic  example  of  being  penny-wise 
yet  pound-foolish. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council 
of  St.  Clair  Shores.  ML  The  people  of 
that  city  almost  literally  live  on  the 
water.  To  them,  relying  on  the  Coast 
Guard  is  a  fact  of  life  when  seas  are 
high,  boats  are  stranded,  and  people's 
lives  are  threatened.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  councQ's 
thoughts,  as  outlined  in  the  resolution 
unanimously  approved  at  their  recent 
meeting: 

Coast  Ouaso  Statioh  Ribolotioii 

Whereas  the  UjB.  Coast  Guard  Station  in 
St.  Clair  Shores  has  provided  safety  services 
and  boater  education  to  thousands  of  St 
Clair  Shores  boatins  enthusiasts,  and 

Whereas  the  imminent  dosing  of  the  St. 
Clair  Shores  sUtion  has  been  announced, 
and 

Whereas  boat  owners,  matlna  operators, 
citizens  and  the  City  Oovemment  are  con- 
cerned regardlns  boater  safety  In  this  area 
of  Uke  St  Clair,  and 

Whereas  the  next  twelve  months  are  of 
spedal  amcem  because  of  forecasts  of  lake 
levels  approaching  1978  high  points. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  City 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  St  Clair  Shores,  that 

We  urge  our  dtlaens  to  express  concern 
regarding  the  Imminent  dosing  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Station,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil express  the  continued  need  for  the  VJB. 
Coast  Guard  Statloo  and  IU  support  and 
boater  safety  servloes  by  urging  the  VS. 
Senators  and  Representatives  as  well  as 
Mirh«g«"  official  to  strongly  request  the 
continuation  of  the  Coast  Guard  Statl<m  In 
St  Clair  Shores. 

Mayor  Ted  B.  Wahby. 

Coundlmen:  Arthur  M.  Annstrong.  WQ- 
llan  J.  fj«ii»h»«,  Casper  J.  nederlck. 
Robert  A.  Hison.  Joseph  R.  Krutell,  Marod 
A.  Werforouek.* 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
RESTORA'nON  ACT  OP  1985 
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As  the  tiUe  implies,  this  biU  seeks  to 
restore  original  congressional  intent  of 
four  important  clvU  rights  statutes: 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  UUe  VI  of  the  1964 
ClvU  Ri^ts  Act,  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habiliUtion  Act  of  1973.  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  This 
action  is  necessitated  by  last  year's  Su- 
preme Court  ruling.  Grove  City  versus 
Bell,  in  which  the  high  court  narrowly 
interpreted  title  IX,  thereby  establish- 
ing a  precedent  for  equally  restrictive 
interpretations  of  similarly  worded 
rights  bills.  To  quell  doubts  that  were 
raised  in  last  session's  dvil  rights 
debate,  the  language  of  BJL  700  is 
particularly  dear  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  legislation  and  the  enforcement 
provisions  contained  therein. 

I  know  that  I  was  one  of  many  wh» 
watched  with  disappointment  during 
the  final  days  of  the  98th  Congress  as 
the  Civil  Ri^ts  Act  of  1984  became 
the  victim  of  partisan  politics.  I  would 
hope  that  this  year's  deliberations 
would  put  politics  aside  and  focus  on 
the  ultimate  goal  of  this  legislation: 
the  prohibition  of  discrimination,  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  race,  color,  national 
origin,  age.  or  handle^).  Surely,  this  is 
something  we  can  all  worit  toinnL* 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  aOKTH  DAKOTA 

a  THX  Honsx  op  upbxskhtativxs 
Thurtday.  February  21, 1985 
•  Sfr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  today  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1985. 


WHERE  WEUE  HEADED  IN 
SCIENCE  EDUCATION 


HON.JOESKEEN 

or  nw  Mzxioo 

nf  THX  HOnSK  OP  BXPBXSXHTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  21, 1985 
•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  anything  else,  our  Nation's 
future  depends  upon  our  understand- 
ing of  science.  We  must  coimt  upon 
our  system  of  education  to  provide 
that  understanding.  In  an  address  en- 
titled "Where  We're  Headed  in  Sci- 
ence Education."  Dr.  Manuel  J.  Justiz, 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  explained  the  situation 
very  welL  His  remarks  have  a  message 
for  everyone. 
Wrbb  Wb'iz  Hzaosd  oi  Scibkb  Edocatioii 


America  is  a  great  country.  A  people  of  dl- 
vene  backgrounda.  nattanalltiea.  and  cul- 
tures .  .  .  blended  into  a  slngte  natkio.  We 
have  extensive  natural  leauuieaa.  alMmdant 
power,  a  highly  productive  agrlcnlture 
system  .  .  .  that  has  beooeM  a  brtadbaslrrt 
of  the  wwld.  We  have  extensive  manufac- 
turing that  has  fueled  the  economy;  a  histo- 
ry of  freedom  .  .  .  that  aUom  us  to  enjoy 
oursdves  .  .  .  and  speak  out  on  Issues;  we 
have  a  tradition  of  democracy  that  began  In 
the  earltest  <teya  of  the  country  and  persisU 
today.  The  wfll  of  the  people  Is  supreme. 

It  liasnt  always  been  that  easy.  We  have 
defended  our  rIghU  In  the  past  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  those  rlgAiU  In  the 
future.  In  spite  of  the  dUOculttea,  we  have 
buOt  the  greatest  country  in  the  wmid. 

But  we  are  having  problems.  America  Is 
being  threatened  by  an  underground  epi- 
demic of  inferl(»lty  in  our  education  system. 
Nothing  less  than  our  standard  of  living. 
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the  strencth  of  our  economic  system  and 
our  national  security  are  at  stake. 

The  following  material,  compiled  with  the 
help  of  one  of  my  advisors  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Education— Dr.  Lawrence  Oray- 
son,  summarizes  Just  how  serious  the  prob- 
lem really  Is.  I  might  add  that  unlike  other 
reports  which  talk  simply  about  the  condi- 
tion of  math  and  science  education,  what  I 
am  about  to  share  with  you  relates  those 
problems  directly  to  the  economic  conse- 
quences that  we  are  facing  as  a  nation. 
AM  ovmvirw  or  what's  happkning 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what's  happening. 
This  chart  shows  the  free  world  car  and 
truck  production  rankings  from  1950  to 
1982.  You  can  see  that  in  1960,  there  wasn't 
a  single  Japanese  company  among  the  top 
IS  automobile  producers  in  the  free  world. 
In  1960,  there  was  one.  In  1970,  there  were 
four.  Today,  six  of  the  top  IS  automobile 
companies  in  the  world  are  Japanese. 

If  you  look  at  the  United  States,  you  can 
see  that  the  trend  went  in  Just  the  opposite 
direction.  In  19S0,  there  were  seven  Ameri- 
can companies  on  that  list.  Today,  there  are 
only  four— only  four  American  companies 
among  the  top  IS  auto  producers  in  the 
world. 

The  marketplace  is  changing  and  clearly 
education  plays  a  key  role  in  what's  happen- 
ing in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  Elduca- 
tion  is  the  kejrstone  to  industrial  competi- 
tiveness and  that's  one  of  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  I'm  very  much  concerned  about 
what's  happening  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time. 

Currently,  the  n.S.  has  more  low-skill  and 
less  high-skill  manpower  than  it  really 
needs  for  its  future— especially  as  we  look 
forward  to  a  high-technology  future.  Jobs 
are  changing.  Our  economy  is  changing. 
We're  getting  into  computers,  telecommuni- 
cations, biogenetics,  into  advanced  informa- 
tion processing— all  requiring  different 
types  of  skills. 

Let  me  show  you  what's  taking  place  at 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  At  the  present  time. 
Ford  has  some  2,000  robots  in  their  plants. 
The  corporation  expects  that  by  the  end  of 
this  decade,  which  isn't  too  many  years 
away,  it  will  have  something  like  7,000 
robots.  Those  robots  mean  changes  in  Jobs 
.  .  .  changes  in  Job  skills  .  .  .  replacement  of 
certain  traditloruU  Jobs  .  .  .  creation  of  new 
types  of  Jobs. 

We've  got  to  be  ready  to  handle  it.  Clear- 
ly, everyone  needs  reasonably  good  familiar- 
ity with  math  and  science— not  Just  college- 
bound  students. 

Dental  hygenists,  aircraft  mechanics  and 
instnmient  repair  technicians  must  all  be 
familiar  with  the  baalc  concepts  of  chemis- 
try, physics  and  biology— Just  to  do  the  Jobs 
that  they're  going  to  be  confronted  with. 
Accounting  clerks,  supply  personnel,  auto 
mechanics— they  have  to  at  least  learn  how 
to  estimate  costs  and  keep  accurate  records. 

People  like  ntirses'  aides,  clock  repairers, 
survey  technicians  all  have  to  be  familiar 
with  lab  equipment  and  with  the  procedures 
that  are  conducted  in  laboratories. 

I'm  convinced  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  Japanese  have  done  as  well  as  they  have 
is  because  of  the  high  degree  of  mathemat- 
ics and  science  that's  taught  to  all  students 
In  their  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
For  instance,  every  graduate  of  a  Japanese 
high  school  must  take  the  elements  of  prob- 
ability and  statistics.  Now  we  don't  expect 
them  to  become  statisticians,  but  when  they 
go  on  to  a  production  line  and  get  a  Job,  per- 
haps as  a  blue  collar  worker,  they  have 
enough  background  to  be  able  to  describe  a 
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problem  that  may  occur  on  the  shop  floor  in 
analytical  terms.  Their  counterparts  on  as- 
sembly lines  in  Detroit  would  be  bard- 
pressed  to  communicate  as  well.  Our  Ameri- 
can workers  simply  do  not  have  the  base  in 
math  and  science  that  the  Japanese  have 
developed. 

The  problems  are  serious.  Let  me  give  you 
a  few  highlights.  In  Maryland  in  19M.  there 
were  about  S0,000  high  school  students  who 
took  math  couiwa  from  some  400  teachers 
who  were  not  certified  In  mathemaUca.  In 
New  Jersey  last  year,  Sl.OOO  college  (reab- 
men  were  tested  to  see  if  they  could  handle 
ninth-grade  math  problems.  Keep  in  mind, 
these  51.000  are  students  who  had  already 
been  accepted  in  college.  Of  that  number.  M 
percent  were  deemed  not  proficient  In 
mathematics— ninth-grade  mathemaUoa. 

However,  New  Jersey  has  been  conducting 
that  exam  for  about  five  years  and  that's 
the  first  improvement  they've  seen  in  that 
period  of  time. 

Let  me  give  you  a  slightly  different  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem.  In  1904.  there  waa  an 
international  aaaeannent  of  mathematics 
that  was  held  around  the  world.  That  Inter- 
national assessment  involved  14  oountrtea.  I 
want  to  only  focus  on  five— the  VA.  Japan. 
West  Germany,  France  and  Great  Brltlan. 
You  can  see  in  that  asaeasment,  that  Japan 
scored  No.  1.  The  European  oountriea  sooted 
two,  three  and  four,  and  the  VA  waa  No.  5. 
Now,  sure  the  data  is  30  years  old.  However, 
remember  the  people  who  took  theae  exami- 
nations 20  years  ago  are  now  in  the  mdd- 
levels  of  management  and  Industry,  moving 
up  to  the  top  levels  in  thoae  industriea. 
They've  in  government,  running  the  govern- 
ment Theae  are  the  people  who  are  making 
the  decisions  in  this  country  at  the  preamt 
time. 

Let's  look  at  another  aaaeannent  in  sd- 
enoe  conducted  in  1970.  It  examined  thoae 
same  five  countries— the  UB..  Japan.  West 
Oeimany,  France  and  Great  Brttian.  The 
results  were  virtually  identical.  Japan  came 
out  No.  1,  the  European  countries  in  the 
middle,  and  the  VA  No.  5. 

Let's  take  a  UtUe  different  tack  and  look 
at  growth  and  manufaeturint  productivity 
since  1970.  Same  result  Japan  No.  1.  The 
European  countriea.  two.  three  and  four, 
and  the  U.S.  No.  5.  This  obvtoualy  doesn't 
say  that  education  Is  the  only  piece  that 
drives  economic  manufacturing  productivi- 
ty. But  clearly  education  la  an  eaaentlil 
component  for  the  economic  health  of  the 
nation.  The  Japanese  have  made  major 
strides  in  industry  because  of  a  high  level  of 
math  and  science  education. 
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I  believe  there  are  four  dimensions  to  the 
education  problem  we  are  facing.  Fliat.  I  be- 
lieve D.8.  students  are  learning  leas  mathe- 
matics and  science  than  their  peers  in  other 
industrialised  countriea. 

In  October,  the  results  of  the  second 
international  sasissiiiint  of  mathematics 
were  released.  It  was  Juat  as  ominous.  There 
were  five  categoriea  of  mathematics  achieve- 
ment that  were  Investigated.  In  every  one  of 
those  five  categories,  the  Japanese  came  in 
No.  1  among  30  countries  that  were  in- 
volved. What  did  the  VA  fare?  In  sUtistics 
we  came  in  eighth.  In  arithmetic,  we  came 
in  10th.  In  ^gebra  we  came  in  12th.  In  ge- 
ometry, letb.  In  measurement  we  came  in 
18th. 
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My  second  point  is  that  X3A  students  are 
learning  leas  now  than  they  did  in  the  past 

There  are  a  number  of  indicators  of  this, 
but  probably  the  one  that  gets  the  most  at- 
tention are  the  SAT  scores.  As  we  look  over 
the  past  30  years,  we  see  that  SAT  acorea  re- 
semble a  ski  slope— all  downhill.  Now  In  the 
last  year  or  so,  we've  had  a  little  blip  at  the 
bottom.  Maybe  it's  an  upturn.  Maybe  we've 
bottomed  out  and  are  beginning  to  go  up 
once  again.  And  then  maybe  thoae  one-  and 
two-  and  three-point  rises  are  just  a  slight 
correction  with  the  overall  trend  line  still 
headed  down. 

As  an  indication,  in  the  math  area,  the 
1969  average  math  test  scores  for  the  SAT 
were  S03.  In  1964.  they  were  467.  That's  a 
S6-point  drop.  In  the  vertial  area,  which  was 
even  more  volatfle.  the  drop  was  from  478  In 
1963  to  435  today. 

THXU  IS  A  LAZITT  OP  STAJnuaBS 

My  third  point  Is  that  these  problems,  aa  I 
see  them,  are  really  due  to  a  laxity  of  stand- 
ards in  American  schools.  The  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  rec- 
ommended last  year  that  a  high  school  cur- 
riculum should  include  four  yean  of  Eng- 
lish. There  should  be  three  yean  of  adence. 
three  yean  of  mathematlca.  three  yean  of 
social  science,  two  yean  of  a  for^gn  lan- 
guage and  a  half-year  of  computer  adence. 

Now  other  than  computer  sdenoe  which  is 
something  that's  new,  that  curriculum  is 
not  much  different  than  what  college-bound 
students  were  taking  30  yean  ago.  It  was 
fairly  common.  Yet  Jiist  before  "A  Nation  at 
Risk"  was  released  In  April  1963.  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  ana- 
lysed transcripts  of  high  school  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  What  they 
found  was  that  only  1.8  percent— less  than 
one  in  SO  seniors— met  the  curriculum 
standards  laid  down  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education. 

Thankfully,  however,  we  are  seeing 
change.  Ever  since  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  was 
released,  there  have  been  several  states  in- 
crease their  requirements  for  math  and  ad- 
a>ce.  If  we  take  a  look  at  what's  happening 
in  mathematics,  we  see  the  following  situa- 
tion—that across  the  country  the  states  in 
blue  are  states  that  have  now  approved  In- 
creasing the  standards  In  mathematics  to 
three  years,  requiring  three  yean  of  mathe- 
matics for  graduation  from  high  schooL 
States  shown  in  red  are  considering  these 
changes. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  states  now  re- 
quiring three  yean  of  science,  you  see  there 
are  five  and  two  othen  have  proposed  it 
Not  a  strong  showing  nationwide,  if  you 
consider  those  Important  subjects,  but  at 
least  there's  been  some  movement.  In  1983, 
there  were  not  any  statea  on  dtber  of  these 
lists.  None.  And  in  fact,  most  statea  required 
not  much  more  than  a  year  of  science  and. 
at  moat,  two  yean  of  math— and  some  didn't 
even  require  that 

THXaa  IS  A  SHOKTAGS  OP  MATH  AMD  SCIBMCX 


The  fourth  major  point  I'd  like  to  make 
has  to  do  with  the  serious  shortage  of  quali- 
fied math  and  science  teachers— something 
that  many  of  us  in  this  room  are  very  much 
aware  of.  Virtually  every  state  in  the  coun- 
try has  indicated  that  they  have  either  a 
shortage  or  considerable  shortage  of  math 
and  science  teachera  at  the  secondary  level. 
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In  California  in  1983.  only  97  of  400.000 
students  In  public  four-year  institutions  are 
pr^iaring  to  teach  secondary  school  math. 

In  New  York  In  1982.  only  32  graduating 
college  senion  planned  to  teach  high  school 
math. 

In  New  Hampahire  in  1982,  only  one  col- 
lege graduate  planned  a  career  teaching 
math. 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  that's  very  im- 
portant and  that's  the  salary  portion. 
You're  not  going  to  get  good  people  into 
teaching— especially  in  areas  of  extrane 
shortage  unless  you  pay  them  something 
that's  reasonable. 

Take  a  look  at  starting  salaries  and  why 
we  can't  get  people  going  into  secondary 
school  teaching.  Electrical  engineers:  start- 
ing this  year  the  average  starting  salaries 
this  past  June  were  over  $26,000.  Then  we 
start  dropping,  $33,000  in  mathematics, 
$31,000  in  chemistry,  $16,000  in  biology  and 
$14,000  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teacher. 

It  takea  a  very  dedicated  person  to  stay 
with  mathematics  or  science  teaching.  Cer- 
tainly salaries  are  not  the  only  issue  and 
they're  not  suffldent  to  get  people  to  go  in, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  condition. 

If  we  want  good  people  in  there,  we're 
going  to  have  to  pay  them  reasonably  well. 

THUa  SOLUnOMS 

Now,  what  can  we  do  to  rectify  the  prob- 
lems I've  mentioned  this  afternoon? 

I  think  there  are  three  things  we  can  do. 
Fint,  we  need  leadership.  You  represent  a 
professional  sodety— the  National  Sdence 
Teachen  Association.  You,  in  effect,  are  the 
spokespeople  for  the  sdence  teachen  of 
America.  The  public  places  a  great  deal  of 
credence  in  your  sodety,  they  listen  to  what 
you  have  to  say.  The  public  obviously 
doesn't  follow  blindly,  but  societies  such  as 
youn  can  provide  a  great  deal  of  leadership 
in  solving  the  problems  we  face. 

Another  step  to  solve  the  problems  I've 
mentioned  is  to  create  linkages  and  partner- 
ships. By  Joining  together— teacher  to 
teacher,  professional  to  professional,  perscm 
to  person- we  can  confront  the  issues  I've 
mentioned. 

Another  step  is  action  and  public  aware- 
ness. If  action  is  going  to  take  place,  then 
the  public  is  going  to  have  to  be  aware  of 
what's  happening  to  support  the  issues  and 
initiatives  that  sodeties  such  as  the  sdence 
teachen  support. 

Public  awareness  and  public  perception  is 
critical  in  any  campaign  seeking  change. 
Take  a  look  at  this  editorial  cartoon  which 
shows  the  public's  perception  of  high  tech- 
nology. The  view  of  the  cartoonist,  in  this 
case,  was  that  Japanese  education  was  very 
serious.  The  Japanese  were  doing  a  very  se- 
rious Job  of  teaching  mathematlca.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  very  intense  in  what  they 
were  teaching.  The  UJS.  was  very  frivolous, 
paying  more  attention  to  video  arcades  than 
to  homework.  They  are  spending  more  time 
with  Pac  BCan  then  they  are  with  the  books. 

It's  a  perception  of  a  major  newspaper- in 
this  case.  The  Washington  Post— and  a 
highly  respected  political  cartoonist  But 
that's  why  we  need  to  influence  the  public 
awareness  and  public  perception. 

So  we  need  three  things:  Leadenhlp;  link- 
ages and  action. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  America  is  a  nation 
of  doen.  We  have  prided  ourselves  on  indi- 
vidual achievement  We  haven't  waited  for 
othen  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  We  have  re- 
sponded to  opportunities  and  have  built  a 
great  nation.  And  we  must  now  work  to 
keep  America  great 
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again  for  inviting  me  to  be 


Thank  you 
with  you.* 


JERRY  SACHS.  WRAP  LEAD 
LOCAL  FIOHT  AOAINST  DRUNK 
DRIVINO 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMAITLAMD 
IH  TBI  HOVSI  or  RXPRSSBtTATIVB 

Thunday,  FOnwiTy  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  In  Greater  Washington  are  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  generous 
public  service  contributions  made  by 
Abe  Pollln.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Capital  Centre  and  owner  of  the 
Washington  Bullets  and  Capitals 
sports  teams.  Today,  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  quiet,  yet  ef- 
fective volunteer  community  efforts  of 
Abe  Pollln's  close  colleague.  Jerry 
Sachs,  president  of  the  Capital  Centre, 
who  has  become  an  important  leader 
in  the  fight  against  drunk  driving. 

Jerry  Sachs,  who  also  saves  on  the 
executive  board  of  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving  CMADD],  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  forces  behind  the 
highly  successful  Washington  Region- 
al Alcohol  Program  [WRAP].  WRAP 
is  the  coalition  of  business,  govern- 
ment, and  community  leaders  that 
tnawihRiiK  and  coordinates  local  re- 
sources to  eliminate  drunk  driving  in 
Metnvmlitan  Washington.  Largely  due 
to  the  many  unselfish  contributions  of 
Jerry  Sachs.  WRAP  has  beocmie  a 
model  community-based  organisation 
against  drunk  driving. 

Through  its  ongoing  series  of  sea- 
sonal public  information  and  educa- 
tion f!Mnpaigna,  WRAP  has  helped  to 
create  a  new  awareness  among  Wash- 
ington, DC  area  residents  about  the 
tragic  public  health  and  safety  risks 
posed  by  drunk  driving.  As  a  result,  al- 
cohol-related traffic  deaths  have 
dropped  dramatically  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

I  submit  for  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  by  Andy 
Ockershausen,    executive   vice   presi- 
dent of  WMAL  Radio  in  Washington. 
DC.  that  pays  special  tribute  to  the 
superb  WRAP  organization  and  the 
leadership  of  Jerry  Sachs. 
The  editorial  follows: 
WASHnratoii  RsoioaAL  Auxnuu,  Prooum 
rm  Andy  Ockenhauaen.  Executive  Vice 
Preaident  of  WMAL.  Inc.  with  an  AM-63 
opinion. 

Quietly,  but  very  effectively,  a  group  of 
concerned  people  from  greater  Washington 
has  formed  one  of  the  country's  finest  grass 
roots  coalitions  against  drunk  driving. 

The  organization  la  WRAP— the  Waahlng- 
ton  Regional  Alcohol  Program-and  lU  ao- 
compUshmenta  already  are  impreasive. 

WRAP  Is  reaponalble  for  such  programs  as 
Safe  Holidays,  free  taxi  ridea  for  party-goen 
in  no  condition  to  drive .  .  .  Project  Gradua- 
Uon  to  prevent  deaths  and  injuries  at  Pn»n 
"rime  .  .  .  Safe  Summer  .  .  .  which  encour- 
aged people  to  rqvort  drunk  driven  .  .  .  and 
much  more. 
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WMAL  thanks  the  businessmen,  lawmak- 
en.  auta  dealers,  bar  owners,  and  concerned 
dtlsens  who've  given  their  time  and  talent 
to  this  effort 

We  esperially  salute  the  presidait  of  the 
Capital  Center,  Jerry  Sachs  for  his  leader- 
ship. Because  of  committed  people  like 
Jerry  Sachs  WRAP  has  helped  reduce  aloo- 
b<ri-related  highway  deaths  by  33%  in  the 
Greater  Waahmgton  Area. 

Thank  you  Jerry  for  caring  and  thazdi  you 
for  doing  aomething  for  our  community. 

Please  call  us  with  your  tbou^ts  at  686- 
6363.« 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AUBURN 
DAM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCALDOamA 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  reprxskhtatives 

Thursday,  February  21.  19S5 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize a  water  project  which  is  very 
important  to  the  State  of  California, 
indeed  to  the  entire  Nation.  This 
project,  the  Aubum-Folsom  south  unit 
was  originally  authorized  in  1966.  Con- 
struction was  initiated  but  because  of 
seismic  and  environmental  concerns,  it 
was  never  completed.  This  Nation  has 
already  invested  over  $300  million  into 
this  project  and  it  is  presently  time  to 
finish  what  was  started  some  20  yean 
ago. 

This  project  has  not  been  without 
controversy,  however,  it  is  a  testament 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  need  for  this 
project  that  it  has  never  been  deauth- 
orized.  In  this  legislati<m  which  I  am 
introducing  today,  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  last  of  the  controversies  sur- 
roimding  this  project  has  been  ad- 
dressed and  resolved:  the  effect  of  this 
project  on  the  beautiful  wild,  and 
scenic  lower  American  River  and  the 
Sacramento  area. 

In  the  past,  the  majority  of  residents 
who  live  in  the  dty  and  county  of  Sac- 
ramento are  imderstandably  guarded 
about  their  wild  and  scenic  lower 
American  River.  Accordingly,  the  most 
ardent  of  the  area's  rlver-recreatlonal- 
ists  have  felt  an  urgent  need  to  active- 
ly protect  the  river  from  any  develop- 
ment—such as  the  construction  of  the 
Auburn  Dam— which  in  their  eyes 
might  <<iniiniah  their  plentiful  recre- 
ational resource.  Ironically,  it  is  only 
because  of  effective  water  develop- 
ment, the  Folsom  and  Nimbus  Dams, 
that  the  river  presently  enjoys  its  high 
flow  levels.  Indeed,  demite  the  many 
benefits  such  as  water,  flood  control, 
and  hydropower  which  the  Auburn 
project  would  offer  the  area.  Sacra- 
mento, orchestrated  by  these  recrea- 
tionalists.  has  raised  its  collective  voice 
against  the  project  in  the  past  on  the 
basis  that  an  extension  of  the  Folsom 
south  canal  would  mean  an  end  to  the 
many  river-activities  that  it  has 
become  accustomed  to. 
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To  a  large  degree,  this  pusionate 
Sacramento-felt  need  to  protect  the 
river  from  the  construction  of  Auburn 
has  been  understandable  since  the 
project's  original  1965  operating  sce- 
narios placed  too  high  an  emphasis  on 
delivering  water  down  the  Folsom 
south  canal  at  the  expense  of  the 
lower  American  River  segment.  How- 
ever, this  is  no  longer  the  case:  the  op- 
erating scenarios  have  been  changed 
to  accommodate  for  the  needs  of  the 
river  as  a  recreational  and  fisheries  re- 
source. In  this  regard,  the  area's  river 
protectors  have  served  their  cause  well 
by  forcing  the  reevaluation  of  the 
overall  scope  of  the  project  and  help- 
ing to  change  the  project's  definition 
to  a  truly  multiuse  one  which  can  ac- 
tually enhance  the  lower  American's 
flows.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important 
that  the  river's  advocates  do  not  allow 
their  continued  passion  to  cloud  their 
ability  to  recognize  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it:  Just  as  the  Nimbus  and 
Folsom  projects  have  benefited  the 
river,  so.  too.  will  the  presently  envi- 
sioned Auburn  project  if  constructed. 
In  fact,  in  order  to  truly  project  the 
long-range  flows  In  the  lower  Ameri- 
can, the  Sacramento  area  should  actu- 
ally support  the  presently  envisioned 
Auburn  Dam  as  a  means  to  lasting 
river  security.  Let  me  explain  why. 

The  lower  American  is  currently 
without  long-range  protection  and 
within  20-30  years,  its  flows  will  di- 
minish to  the  point  where,  if  the  river 
is  to  sustain  present-day  recreational 
and  fisheries  levels,  it  will  need  the  ad- 
ditional water  which  the  Auburn 
project  can  supply.  This  diminishing 
lower  American  River  flow  picture  be- 
comes clear  upon  examining  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  projections 
which  indicate  that  future  water  needs 
will  necessitate  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  utilization  of  both  the  existing 
upriver  water  rights  held  by  Placer 
and  El  Dorado  Counties,  and  the  exist- 
ing Folsom  south  water  rights  held  by 
the  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Dis- 
trict [SMUD]  and  East  Bay  Municipal 
UtUity  District  [EBMUD].  Thus  in  20- 
30  years,  water  users  will  have  to  rely 
heavily  on  the  river  as  a  water  supply 
source,  thereby  severely  decreasing 
present  flow  levels  and  Jeopardizing 
the  river's  recreational  cmMtbilities. 

Many  in  the  Sacramento  area  ignore 
this  threat  to  the  lower  American  be- 
lieving instead  that  they  will  be  able 
to  protect  their  river  by  preventing— 
as  they  claim  has  been  done  in  the 
past— the  full  utilization  of  these 
aforementioned  water  rights  through 
political  means.  However,  for  the  river 
advocates  to  rely  too  heavily  on  the 
proriver  political  climate  to  protect 
the  river  forever  would  be  unwise.  The 
fact  Is  that  it  has  not  primarily  been 
this  favorable  political  climate  that 
has  been  able  to  maintain  the  river  at 
its  heretofore  high  levels;  rather,  it 
has   been    the   area's   adequate    and 
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available  water  supply  which  has  al- 
lowed for  the  political  luxivy  of  pro- 
river  policies.  In  the  future,  however, 
existing  ground  water  supplies  will 
t>ecome  more  and  more  depleted  and 
the  area's  demand  for  water  will  inevi- 
tably rise.  Under  these  predictable 
conditions,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
the  wishes  of  the  recreational  inter- 
ests alone  will  dictate  the  area's  future 
political  climate  at  the  expense  of  the 
increased  water  needs  of  both  irriga- 
tion and  municipal  and  industrial 
water  users.  Consequently,  any  contin- 
ued efforts  to  merely  protect  the 
status  quo  of  the  river  through  politi- 
cal means— rather  than  planning 
ahead  of  future  needs— will  only  serve 
to  assure  that  the  lower  American  will, 
over  time,  experience  a  dramatic  de- 
crease in  flow  levels. 

From  a  short-range  perspective,  the 
area  can  be  confident  that  over  the 
next  15-20  years,  the  Auburn  Dam.  if 
reauthorized  today,  would  not  effect 
the  river's  flow  levels  by  1  drop  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  operationally 
completed  until  then.  After  comple- 
tion of  the  project,  its  effect  would 
still  not  be  felt  until  the  year  2020 
when  the  area  water  demands  are  pre- 
dicted to  be  so  great  that,  without 
Auburn,  the  river  would  begin  to  de- 
crease dramatically.  At  that  time,  the 
added  water  and  operational  flexibility 
which  Auburn  would  provide  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  would 
help  protect  the  river's  flow  levels.  In 
fact,  the  operational  minimum  flow 
levels  which  can  be  guaranteed  by 
Auburn,  and  which  have  been  agreed 
to  by  both  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WOdlife  Service, 
would  preserve  the  river's  present  fish- 
eries and  rafting  levels  virtually  for- 
ever. 

Aside  from  this  long-range  fish  and 
recreational  enhancement,  the  project 
will  supply  much-needed  water  to 
Placer.  El  Dorado,  Sacramento— 
350,000  acre-feet/year— and  San  Joa- 
quin—240,000  aere-feet/year— Co\m- 
ties,  along  with  a  aliable  portion  of 
clean,  marketable  hydropower  for  the 
area.  Additionally,  the  flood  control 
capacity  provided  by  a  completed 
Auburn  Dam  would  protect  the  Sacra- 
mento area  to  the  degree  detennined 
necessary  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Without  the  Auburn  Dam.  the 
area  will  not  be  adequately  protected 
from  serious  flooding  devastation  and 
alternate  less  promising  flood  control 
measure. 

Economically,  the  project  still 
enjoys  a  positive  benefit/cost  ratio  of 
1.24:1.  This  means  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  construction,  the 
Auburn  project  would  render  $1.24 
worth  of  benefits. 

Negotiations  are  presently  underway 
with  potentially  interested  non-Feder- 
al investors  to  help  finance  the  project 
through  cost  ahvlng.  Under  this  fi- 
nancing scheme,  those  who  stand  to 
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benefit  from  the  project  will  help 
share  in  the  costs.  This  policy  is  one 
which  the  Congren.  at  a  time  of  seri- 
ous Federal  deficits,  has  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  requirement  for  any  and 
all  new  Federal  water  development. 
Fortunately,  the  needed  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  a  completed  Auburn  Dam 
are  substantial  enough  to  warrant 
cost-sharing  initiatives  and  make  this 
project  a  successful  role  model  for  the 
responsible  execution  of  needed  water 
development. 

The  Reagan  administration,  the 
Deukmejlan  administration,  and  most 
of  the  local  officials  and  entities 
within  the  service  areas  of  the  Auburn 
imlt  are  all  strong  supporters  of  the 
project.  And,  with  the  many  water,  hy- 
dropower. and  flood  control  benefits 
which  the  project  has  to  offer  Sacra- 
mento, and  now  that  proper  legiidative 
assurances  can  guarantee  that  the 
project  can  only  help  the  long-range 
recreational  aspects  of  the  river.  I 
strongly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  area's 
best  interest  to  finally  join  in  support 
as  well.« 


GOLD  MEDAL  IN  MEMORY  OF 
HARRY  CHAPIN 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  HOKTB  BAKOTA 
Uf  THS  HOnSK  OP  RKPRBSXMTATIVXS 

Thunday,  February  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Bir. 
Speaker— 

Feedinc  hungry  people  Is  important  In  the 
short  run.  but  In  the  long  nui  you've  got  to 
realise  that  powerful  forces  sre  creating 
those  hungry  people  *  *  *.  Our  Job  is  to  look 
at  those  forces  and  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  amidst  daily 
news  reports  of  the  drought  and 
famine  that  have  besieged  many  parts 
of  Africa,  these  comments  do  not  seem 
unusual.  But  when  they  were  spoken  5 
years  ago.  they  were  startling— and 
equ^y  ambitious. 

The  man  who  spoke  these  words  was 
Harry  Chapin.  weU-known  folksinger. 
songwriter  and  poet.  His  goal  at  the 
time  was  the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Hunger. 

Harry  Chapin's  energy  and  commit- 
ment to  end  the  scourge  of  world 
hunger  was  the  principle  catalyst 
behind  the  eventual  creation  of  a  Pres- 
idential Commission.  These  same 
qualities  led  Harry  to  form  the  Food 
PoUcy  Conference,  to  organize  World 
Hunger  Year,  and  to  perform  hun- 
dreds of  benefit  concerts,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  donated  to  fight  world 
hunger. 

Three  years  ago.  Harry  Chapin  was 
klUed  in  an  automobUe  accident.  Yet 
the  memory  of  his  commitment  to 
fight  world  himger  lives  on.  To  com- 
memorate his  crusade  and  to  celebrate 
them  are  qualities  he  embodied.  I  am 
joining  my  colleagues.  Tom  Dowmr, 
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Jnc  JiproRos.  and  Roantr  Mrazbc  in 
reintroducing  legislation  to  strike  a 
gold  medal  in  his  memory.  A  posthu- 
mously awarded  medal  should  serve  as 
a  sign  from  Congress  that  Harry  Cha- 
pin's struggle  continues  and  that  the 
national  conscience  that  he  stirred  so 
effectively  in  the  1970's  remains  awak- 
ened to  this  global  challenge.* 


THE  ACADEMY  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  IITH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

orcAuroamA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESDfTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  21,  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Bir.  Speaker,  each 
year  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
the  honor  and  responsibility  of  select- 
ing outstanding  young  men  and 
women  as  nominees  for  the  four  serv- 
ice academies  where  our  future  mili- 
tary leaders  are  trained— the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the 
Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado 
Springs,  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  in  New  York.  These  institu- 
tions play  a  vital  role  in  ensuing  the 
security  of  our  country  for  coming 
generations  through  training  oiu- 
future  military  leaders. 

The  task  of  making  these  important 
nominations  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
imponible.  without  the  assistance  I  re- 
ceive from  the  Congressional  Academy 
Advisory  Committees  that  work  with 
me  in  the  11th  Congressional  District 
of  California.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  their  val- 
uable service.  The  extraordinary  ef- 
forts and  unselfish  commitment  of 
these  men  has  led  to  the  selection  of  a 
truly  fine  group  of  young  people  to 
serve  their  country. 

Rear  Adm.  Herachel  Goldberg  [ret.] 
chairs  the  Naval  Academy  Committee, 
and  he  is  Joined  by  Tom  Teshara,  the 
west  coast  regional  director  for  Annap- 
olis; Mr.  Tom  Mohr.  the  principal  of 
Westmoor  High  School;  and  Pablo 
Perez,  who  is  the  special  education  co- 
ordiiuitor  for  Jefferson  High  School. 

The  Air  Force  Committee  is  chaired 
by  Col.  Robert  Stirm  [ret.],  and  its 
members  include  Louis  A.  Turpen. 
who  is  director  of  San  Francisco  Inter- 
national Aiiport  and  CoL  Larry  Otto 
[ret.],  the  chief  test  pilot  for  United 
Airlines. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Miller  leads  the  West 
Point  Committee  and  is  Joined  by  Col. 
Clayton  Scott  [ret.]  and  Brig.  Oen. 
Robert  Tarbox  [ret.]. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  these  men  who  have  assisted 
in  the  decisionmaking  process,  and  I 
congratulate  them  on  their  outstand- 
ing selections.  Their  tireless  dedication 
ensures   that   the   rich   traditions  of 
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duty,  honor,  and  serve  to  America  will 
be  continued  at  our  national  service 
academies. 

America's  Armed  Forces  have  a  long 
and  noble  history.  In  times  of  war  and 
danger  we  look  to  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  not  only  for  protection 
but  also  to  uphold  our  traditions  of 
freedom  and  democracy  when  threat- 
ened by  foreign  tjranny.  Our  Armed 
Forces  include  a  diverse  cross  section 
of  this  country's  population;  some  4.7 
million  women  and  men  contribute  to 
our  national  safety. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  out- 
standing young  men  and  women  who 
have  been  chosen  to  attend  our  service 
academies  from  the  11th  Congression- 
al District.  I  wish  them  every  success— 
on  their  shoulders  rests  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Nation's  security 
for  future  generations.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPEOfDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

ormwTouc 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  Joining  together  with  the  Uthua- 
nian  people  in  their  long  and  noble 
struggle  for  independence  and  free- 
dom. Their  hopes  and  aq>iratlons  to 
be  free  from  Soviet  domination  are 
shared  by  free  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  Since  the  tragic  June  days  of 
1940  and  1941  when  the  Soviet  Union 
Invaded  the  Baltic  States  of  Uthuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  we  have  refused  to 
recognize  the  incorporation  of  these 
three  countries  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  of  the  approximately  45.000 
Lithuanians  who  were  lost  to  their 
country  during  this  first  Soviet  occu- 
pation during  World  War  n  fled 
Soviet  domination,  were  deported  to 
Siberia,  or  were  executed  when  the 
Soviet  forces  retreated  under  German 
attack.  Unfortunately,  the  loss  of  the 
war  by  Germany  did  not  spell  freedom 
for  Lithuania,  as  it  did  not  for  many 
other  freedran-lovlng  peoples  in  East- 
em  Europe.  Since  its  annexation  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  heard  little 
of  the  events  within  the  country.  The 
borders  of  the  Baltic  States  have  been 
sealed  against  the  outside  world  and 
each  other. 

What  news  we  do  hear  is  uniformly 
bad.  Because  of  Soviet  policies  there 
has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  population  of  Lith- 
uania. During  the  second  Soviet  occu- 
pation in  1944.  some  80.000  Uthuani- 
ans  fled  to  Western  Germany,  and  an- 
other 60.000  were  found  in  Eastern 
Germany  and  deported  to  Siberia. 
During  the  next  2  years  an  additional 
145.000  Lithuanians  were  deported.  In 
1949,  60.000  more  were  deported.  Since 
Stalin's  death,  a  revised  policy  of  re- 
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uniting  Lithuanians  with  their  home- 
land has  permitted  about  a  third  of 
those  deported  to  return  home.  The 
rest  are  believed  to  have  perished  in 
Siberia. 

The  United  States  continued  to  rec- 
ognize the  legitimate  independent 
Lithuanian  Government  which  was  es- 
tablished on  July  27.  1922.  We  contin- 
ue to  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  representative  of  the  former 
independent  Government.  The  Lithua- 
nian people  continue  to  resist  the  tyr- 
anny of  their  subjugators  and  we  are 
here  today  to  Join  them  in  their  ef- 
forts. In  reasserting  our  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  and  its  people  we  support  their 
inalienable  right  to  national  independ- 
ence and  individual  freedom.* 


HE  WANTED}  TO  DO  WHAT  TEDB 
OTHER  KIDS  DID.  AND  HE 
STILL  DOES 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CAUFoamA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESEHTATTVES 

TTtunday.  February  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
once  in  a  while,  a  story  about  courage, 
optimism,  and  extraordinary  human 
spirit  touches  us  in  a  special  way.  That 
is  the  case  of  youing  Jacob  Geller,  of 
Fresno.  CA.  who  has  overcome  physi- 
cal challenges  to  become  a  cadet  in  the 
Wawona  Junior  High  School  Cadet 
Corps.  While  this  is  an  achievement 
within  Itself,  what  is  most  admirable  is 
that  this  is  just  one  Instjuice  of  the  de- 
termination and  pride  which  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  Jacob's  attitude  toward 
life. 

I  would  like  to  share  Jacob  Geller's 
story  with  you.  and  salute  Jacob  for 
his  patriotism,  persistence  and  positiv- 

itan 

[From  the  Fresno  Bee.  Feb.  3, 10851 

Hs  Wamtki  To  Do  What  the  Othis  Kuw 

Dn>,  Ain>  Hx  Still  Don 

(By  Doug  Hoagland) 

Jacob  Oeller  is  14  and  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down  because  of  iwllo.  last  year,  he 
decided  to  Join  the  cadet  program  at 
Wawona  Middle  ScbooL 

Carlos  Reynoso,  the  cadet  teacher,  said 
sure,  but  he  assumed  Jacob  would  have 
some  limitations. 

After  all,  how  could  a  wheetehair-bound 
cadet  march  in  parades?  And  how  could  he 
attend  outof-town  evoits  where  cadete  slide 
in  and  out  of  sleeping  bags  every  night? 

How  could  Jacob  succeed  in  a  program 
where  mobility  is  a  given? 

AI  Oeller  was  confident  of  his  son's  abili- 
ties. He  and  bis  wife  Arly,  had  learned  long 
ago  not  to  place  limitations  on  Jacob. 

The  cadet  teacher  soon  learned  that,  also. 

Today,  Jacob  is  a  corporal  in  the  Wawona 
cadet  corps.  He  maneuvers  his  arm-driven - 
wheelchair  in  marching  formations,  knows 
the  doB  and  don'ts  of  inspecUons  and  can 
teach  other  students  the  basics  of  first  aid. 
discipline  and  rifle  safety. 

Jacob  speaks  sparingly  about  himself. 
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Why  did  he  Join  cadets? 

"I  thought  it  would  be  fun." 

What  does  achieving  rank  mean  to  him? 

"The  higher  you  are  the  more  respect  you 
get." 

Wht  happens  when  he  gets  tired  of  push- 
ing himself  during  a  parade? 

"If  I  need  a  hand.  I  need  a  hand." 

Jacob  has  been  challenging  limitations 
almost  from  the  time  he  arrived  in  the 
Geller  household  nearly  10  years  ago.  He 
came  as  a  4-year-old  orphan  from  South 
Vietnam. 

At  about  age  5,  Jacob  decided  he  wanted 
to  sleep  upstairs  with  the  other  Uds  at  the 
Oeller  household. 

His  dad  pointed  out  the  obvious  limita- 
tions. 

Jacob  went  up  the  stairs  anyway.  He 
pulled  himself  up  by  the  elbows,  his  legs 
dragging  behind.  It  took  him  25  minutes. 

"Then  he  yelled,  'Hey.  Dad.  Let's  move  my 
bed.   " 

It  was  moved. 

And  eventually.  Jacob  could  make  it  up 
the  stairs  in  under  four  minutes.  He  would 
slide  down  on  his  stomach. 

Said  Oeller  "He  wanted  to  do  what  the 
other  kids  did.  and  he  still  does." 

When  his  buddies  head  for  Blanchester 
Center.  Jacob  wheels  along  in  his  chair.  He 
goes  to  the  store  for  his  mom  and  he  at- 
tends school  dances,  where  he's  no  wallflow- 
er. 

Oeller  said  he  has  it  on  good  authority 
that  Jacob  can  really  "boogie"  out  on  the 
dance  floor. 

How  did  a  14-year-old  get  such  grit  and 
confidence? 

Oeller  believes  he  and  his  wife  are  partial- 
ly responsible.  "He's  in  a  home  that  has  en- 
couraged him  to  do  things.  From  our  home 
came  the  attitude.  'I  am  a  person.  I  am  im- 
portant. I  can  do.' " 

But  there's  more  to  it  than  that.  Oeller 
said.  "From  his  background  came  a  survi- 
vor's attitude." 

Of  Jacob's  background,  the  Oellers  only 
know  for  sure  that  he  was  hospitalized  for  a 
time  in  South  Vietnam,  that  he  spent  some 
time  in  an  orphanage  there  and  that  the 
first  attempt  to  airlift  him  out  of  Vietnam 
ended  In  an  airplane  crash.  Of  the  247  chil- 
dren aboard  the  Air  Force  cargo  plane,  98 
died  when  the  plane  went  down. 

Jacob's  parents  surmise  other  things 
about  their  adopted  son's  background.  His 
father  was  an  American  soldier  and  his 
mother  was  Vietnamese.  She  may  have 
abandoned  him  at  birth. 

The  Oellers  also  think  someone  taught 
Jacob  to  beg  on  the  streets.  Even  after  arriv- 
ing in  PYesno.  he  would  throw  his  flacid  legs 
to  the  side,  roll  his  eyes  back  In  his  head 
and  thrust  his  cupped  hands  forward. 

Such,  apparently,  was  the  plight  of  dis- 
abled children  in  Vletiuun.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Oellers  sought  the  best  medical 
care  for  him. 

Jacob's  paralysis  is  permanent,  but  doc- 
tors were  able  to  straighten  his  curved  back 
with  surgery.  The  operation  was  performed 
when  he  was  9.  For  nine  months  after  that, 
he  was  in  a  body  cast,  unable  to  move. 

Throughout  the  long  recovery  period, 
Oeller  said,  "Jacob's  attitude  never 
changed.  The  smile  never  left. 

"By  age  4,  he'd  been  through  so  much 
that  he  has  a  maturity  and  an  acceptance  of 
his  lot. ' 

It's  a  quality  that  people  notice. 

Said  Carlos  Reynoso,  Jacob's  cadet  teach- 
er: "He's  not  handicapped.  Sometimes  I 
think  I'm  more  handicapped  in  my  mind  be- 
cause I  see  him  in  a  wheelchair." 
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Jacob  hopes  others  feel  the  same  way 
when  he  goes  to  high  school  next  year.  He 
would  like  to  continue  In  cadets. 

Jacob  makea  It  clear,  though.  "I  don't 
want  to  get  too  carried  away  with  it." 

He  has  no  Intention  of  fulfilling  his  dad's 
vision  of  Jacob  as  the  first  wheelchair  cadet 
at  West  Point. 

No  way,  Jacob  said.  Life  In  the  Army  is 
not  for  him.  '"You're  away  from  home  and  I 
don't  feel  like  doing  stuff  like  that."  he 
said.*  

THE  BfXTROER  OF  HENRY  LIU 
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HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

opcAuroairiA 
IH  Tm  HOUSS  OP  KSPmagBfTATIVn 

Thurtday,  February  21, 198S 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  U.8. 
citizen  has  been  murdered  In  Califor- 
nia by  acenta  of  the  Taiwanese  Gov- 
ernment becatue  of  that  man's  writ- 
ings in  criticism  of  that  Oovemment. 

Henry  Liu,  the  murdered  man.  was  a 
resident  of  Daly  City,  CA. 

The  two  men  primarily  responsible 
for  his  killing  have  fled  to  Taiwan,  and 
our  efforts  to  date  to  seek  their  return 
for  trial  in  a  U.S.  court  have  been  im- 
successful.  In  addition,  three  high  offi- 
cials of  Taiwanese  military  intelligence 
have  been  implicated  in  the  killing. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  by  this  whole 
affair.  I  am  pleased,  however,  by  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  is  pursuing  this  im- 
portant issue.  On  February  7,  1985,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
that  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  and  have  at- 
tached for  Members'  information  that 
testimony. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the 
developments  in  this  case. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  and  this  Subcom- 
mittee for  your  leadership  In  holding 
today's  hearing  on  this  Important  matter.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  coaponaor  of  your  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  49)  along  with  Mr.  Leach. 
Mi.  Torrlcelll,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  my  fellow  col- 
league from  California,  Mr.  Lantos,  for  the 
Important  role  he  has  played  in  bringing 
this  case  to  national  attention.  I  share  his 
concern  that  this  tragic  crime  may  Indicate 
a  violation  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

I  am  here  this  afternoon  for  several  rea- 


As  an  American  of  Asian  ancestry,  I  am 
concerned  about  acts  of  violence  against 
other  Americans  of  Asian  ancestry. 

Most  Importantly,  I  am  here  today  as  a 
dtlaen  of  this  country,  and  as  a  national  leg- 
islator, who  believes  most  strong  that  our 
Constitutional  promises  of  life  and  liberty 
must  always  be  paramount,  and  that  It  la 
the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government 
to  protect  thoae  promises. 

Henry  Liu  was  a  journalist,  whose  writing 
did  not  always  please  the  government  of 
Taiwan.  And  while  I  do  not  assume  to  know 
who  is  ultimately  responsible  In  a  legal 
sense  for  his  murder,  I  am  confident  he  was 
killed  because  of  his  work. 

Let  me  put  this  blimtly  as  I  can.  Henry 
Liu  was  a  VA  dtlxen.  Just  like  all  of  us.  Tet 


I  am  forced  to  believe  that  If  Henry  Liu  was 
white,  then  this  case  would  be  handled  dif- 
ferently by  our  government  and  other 
groups. 

Imagine  If  you  wUl  the  murder  of  an 
American  Journalist  of  Polish  ancestry  here 
In  this  country  by  agents  of  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment because  he  wrote  about  the  repres- 
sion In  the  country  from  which  he  emigrat- 
ed from.  Or  Imagine  If  you  will,  an  experi- 
enced American  reporter  of  Iranian  ances- 
try murdered  by  Iranian  terrorists  because 
he  had  the  courage  to  write  about  the  Aya- 
tollah  Khomeini. 

Led  by  an  appropriately  outraged  press 
there  would  be  an  outcry  to  demand  Justice. 
The  national  outcry  would  be  enormous. 
Does  anyone  dout>t  that  the  President 
would  take  to  the  airwaves  to  denounce 
such  an  act?  Does  anyone  question  that 
issues  would  be  raised  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  State  Department,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, or  the  White  House?  Would  not 
this  story  be  front  page  news? 

Tet  an  American  of  Asian  ancestry  Is 
killed  and  this  has  not  happened. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  on  January  11th  asking  for  a  strong 
response  from  the  Administration,  and  so 
far— now.  nearly  a  month  later— all  I  have 
gotten  back  is  a  two  sentence  form  letter. 
With  your  Indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd 
like  to  read  a  portion  of  my  letter  to  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  Smith: 

"Given  this  Administration's  vociferous 
claim  to  be  serious  about  stamping  out  ter- 
rorism, your  sllenoe  Is  inexplicable.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  there  Is  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  Americans  of  Asian  ancestry  that 
this  Administration  Is  not  seriously  con- 
cerned with  the  most  basic  rights  of  minori- 
ty citizens. 

The  letter  continues.  "It  took  several 
months  of  sustained  public  pressure  before 
the  Justice  Department  acted  In  the  murder 
of  Vincent  Chin  in  Detroit.  Please  do  not 
make  us  go  through  that  painful  process 
again.  The  people  of  this  nation  are  entitled 
to  expect  and  receive  protection  from  thelr 
govemment  against  foreign  terrorism." 

And  as  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  have 
gotten  back  is  a  form  letter  acknowledging 
receipt  of  my  letter. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  recount  If  I  might 
the  Vincent  Chin  matter  referred  to  In  my 
letter.  On  June  19.  1982.  a  young  American 
of  Chinese  ancestry  was  enjoying  a  last 
night  out  before  his  wedding,  when  two 
auto  woriurs  In  the  bar  with  him  blamed 
him  for  the  troubles  In  the  auto  business. 

Such  scapegoatlng  Is  not  at  all  rare,  but  In 
this  case  the  two  men  followed  Mr.  Chin  for 
half  a  hour,  later  beating  him  to  death  with 
baseball  bats.  For  this  crime,  the  Michigan 
courts  sentenced  the  two  men  to  $3,000 
fines  and  probation.  Neither  spent  one 
night  in  JalL 

As  you  can  imagine,  protests  mounted, 
and  it  took  eight  months  of  hard  work  to 
convli>ce  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
Indict  these  two  men  on  federal  civil  rights 
charges.  When  the  two  men  were  finally 
prosecuted  on  federal  charges,  one  was  con- 
victed of  violating  Mr.  Chin's  dvll  rights. 

Tlie  same  sort  of  situation  appears  to  be 
developing  here.  How  many  of  these  cases 
have  to  be  endured  before  the  rights  of 
Americans  of  Asian  ancestry  are  fully  re- 
spected and  protected  by  our  government? 
Americans  of  Asian  ancestry  are  sick  and 
tired  of  the  failure  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  vigorously  enforce  the  dvU  liberties 
they  possess  as  citizens  of  the  I7nlted  States. 


I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  send  a  signal 
that  the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  the 
hypocrisy  that  condemns  terrorism  against 
n.S.  dtlzens  abroad,  but  turns  a  blind  eye  to 
It  here  at  home  when  oppodng  such  terror- 
ism puts  us  at  odds  with  our  so<aUed 
friends.  We  cannot  allow  Taiwan  to  be  a 
safe  haven  for  thoae  who  murder  VS.  dtl- 
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worked  on  In  the  past— then  please 
coimt  me  as  a  supporter. 

There  is  no  place  for  domestic  ter- 
rorism in  this  Nation.  And  if  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  act  to  stop  it, 
then  let  us  in  the  Congress  take  the 
lead. 

Thank  you.« 


I  understand  that  the  government  of 
Taiwan  has  said  it  will  try  the  two  men 
most  directly  responsible  for  this  murder. 
Three  senior  officials  of  the  Taiwanese  mili- 
tary intelligence,  Indudtng  its  head,  are  also 
under  investigation.  Apparently  ^I  and 
Daly  City  police  were  able  to  Interview  the 
two  men  who  have  already  been  charged, 
but  either  did  not  seek  or  were  not  allowed 
to  interview  the  Intelligence  offldals.  I 
regret  we  have  not  agreaslvely  sought  to 
have  these  men  returned  to  U.8.  courts. 

I  have  been  told  that  Taiwanese  law 
would  not  allow  the  return  of  these  men— 
that  perhaps,  while  they  would  want  to 
return  the  two  suspects  in  this  case  that 
they  are  restrained  from  doing  so  by  their 
own  laws.  I  say  to  my  friends  In  Taiwan  that 
U.S.  law  does  not  allow  us  to  sell  arms  to  a 
country  when  there  is  a  systematic  pattern 
of  Intimidation  or  harrassment  against  VJB. 
citizens. 

And  I  urge  my  colleagues  In  Congress  to 
make  clear  to  Taiwan,  and  others,  that 
policy  decisions  involving  foreign  awristance 
by  this  country  will  not  be  constrained  by 
technicalities  when  the  safety  of  our  dtl- 
zens from  terror  is  Involved. 

Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  this 
Administration  to  tell  Americans  of  Asian 
ancestry  what  they  have  a  right  to  hear, 
that  this  nation  values  their  rights  and 
their  lives  Just  as  highly— no  more,  no  less— 
as  all  other  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  met  with  Vincent 
Chin's  mother.  Now  I  am  here  with  Henry 
Liu's  widow.  I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  make 
any  similar  appearances  in  the  future. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  em- 
phasize my  deep  concern  with  the  ap- 
parent freedom  with  which  agents  of 
the  Taiwanese  Government  have  oper- 
ated within  our  country.  To  put  It 
more  blimtly.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  foreign  agents  come  to  this 
country,  do  their  dirty  work,  and  then 
run  back  to  their  home  countries  and 
claim  protection  of  that  nation's  laws. 

Surely  acts  of  violence  against  n.S. 
citizens  on  TJJS.  soil  should  be  wholly 
within  U.S.  law.  To  kill  an  American 
and  then  claim  the  protection  of  a  for- 
eign nation's  laws  is  behavior  that  dis- 
honors that  nation.  And.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  are  supposedly  our  friends. 
We  sold  them  $760  million  in  arms  In 
1985. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  tell  these  so-called  friends 
of  ours  to  take  their  intelligence  oper- 
atives and  recall  them  home.  And  I 
hope  you  wiU  Join  with  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  asking  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  to  begin  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  this  whole  matter.  And 
furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
you  want  to  introduce  legislation 
tightening  up  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act— a  goal   I  know  you  have 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

opmwnasBT 
nr  THX  HOT78E  OP  KSPBnsnTATIVBS 

Thunday,  February  21, 1885 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  am 
very  proud  to  Join  with  my  many  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  this  week  to 
commemorate  the  67th  Anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  EMonla. 

February  24.  1985,  is  a  special  anni- 
versary for  the  courageous  people  of 
Estonia.  On  this  date  67  years  ago,  the 
Estonians  first  cast  aside  a  history  of 
foreign  domination  and  declared 
themselves  to  be  an  Independent  and 
autonomous  republic.  Their  celelva- 
tion.  however,  not  to  mention  their 
freedom,  was  tragically  short  lived. 

Immediately  after  independence  was 
declared,  the  Republic  of  Estonia  was 
invaded  by  the  Germans,  who  occu- 
pied Estonian  territory  untU  the  armi- 
stice was  finalized  in  November  1918. 
The  provisional  government  then  de- 
fended itself  from  the  Bolshevik 
Army,  which  sought  to  impose  Com- 
munist theology  on  the  newly  liberat- 
ed Estonians.  Adopting  the  slogan. 
"No  Compromise  With  the  Commu- 
nist," the  Estonians  rallied  to  over- 
come the  Soviet  threat,  aided  by  fi- 
nancial support  and  volunteers  from 
England.  Finland.  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. 

In  1920.  this  perservance  was  re- 
warded, and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
nounced all  rights  over  Estonia  for- 
ever. For  the  next  20  years,  this  inde- 
pendent republic  thrived,  developing  a 
rich  national  culture,  and  a  prospering 
economy  while  living  under  a  written 
constitution  with  a  bill  of  rights  and 
free  elections. 

But  this  liberty  was  not  to  last.  In 
flagrant  violation  of  the  peace  treaty 
of  1920,  the  Soviets  ligiied  the  Molo- 
tov-Rlbbentrop  Pact,  condemning  Es- 
tonia and  Its  Baltic  neighbors,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania.  The  Soviets  forcibly 
annexed  the  territory  of  Estonia  in 
1940.  and  subjugated  its  inhabitants. 
The  Soviet  annexation  not  only  termi- 
nated Estonia's  independence,  but  led 
to  massive  executions  and  deporta- 
tions. Many  more  died  defending  their 
homeland  or  fleeing  Russian  tyranny. 
And  those  few  who  were  lucky  enoui^ 
to  esci^Te  Soviet  horrors  had  to  start  a 
new  life  in  other  countries  with  only 
the  clothes  on  their  backs. 

The  Estonian  people,  however, 
refuse  to  this  day  to  succumb  to  Soviet 
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tjrranny  and  oppression.  In  their 
struggle  for  independence.  Estonian 
youth  continue  to  resist  subjtigatlon 
through  their  demonstrations  and  ap- 
peals to  the  free  world.  In  support  of 
this  quest  for  freedom,  the  United 
States  refuses  to  recognize  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  who  live  free 
urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  accords,  and  grant  the 
dtlzens  of  Estonia  their  basic  individ- 
ual liberties  and  human  rights. 

On  this  occasion,  we  salute  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  Estonia, 
and  join  in  solidarity  with  them  in 
their  continuing  opposition  to  Tyran- 
ny. The  brave  people  of  Estonia  de- 
serve international  recognition  today 
for  their  never-ending  struggle  for  lib- 
erty and  emanicapUon  fran  Soviet 
ccmtroL  I  Join  Estonians  and  Estonlan- 
Anmlcans  in  the  hope  that  their 
quest  for  independence  will  aid  in  vic- 
tory, and  the  IndQ)endent  Republic  of 
Estonia  will  again  take  its  deserved 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
worlds 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 


HON.  ANnK)NY  C  BEILENSON 

OrCAUrOKMIA 
nr  THI  BOUSE  OP  RXPBXSXMTATTVXS 

Thunday,  February  21, 198S 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  today 
which  would  strengthen  and  inv>rove 
the  effectiveness  of  the  congressional 
budget  process.  Joining  me  in  qixmsor- 
ing  this  prtqposal  are  Bfembers  of  Con- 
gress who  helped  develop  this  bill  last 
Congress:  Messrs.  Fkost.  Bohiok.  Hall 
(of  Ohio).  PAmTTA.  Gbphasot,  Aspdi, 
MuBTBA.  Dicks,  Psmnr,  Mosaisoii  (of 
Washington),  and  MmxTA. 

Our  legislation  retains  the  basic 
framework  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  but  incorporates 
and  builds  upon  many  of  the  practices 
which  have  evolved  in  recent  years,  in- 
cluding that  of  adopting  just  one 
budget  resolution  each  year  and  using 
reconciliation  to  make  budgetary 
changes  in  programs  which  are  not  an- 
nually reviewed.  This  bill  would 
strengthen  and  streamline  procedures 
by:  expediting  the  timetable  for 
budget-related  action;  expanding  cov- 
erage of  the  budget  process  by  in- 
cluding off-budget  activities  and  pro- 
viding controls  for  credit  and  tax  ex- 
pendltiuvs;  enforcing  the  budget  reso- 
lution immediately  upon  its  adoption 
Miri  focusing  enforcement  at  the  com- 
mittee level;  and  providing  for  better 
coordination  of  the  process  within  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act 
Amendments  of  1985  are  the  product 
of  a  2-year  review  by  the  Rules  Com- 
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mittee  Task  Force  on  the  Budget  Proc- 
ess, a  panel  of  24  Members  from  vari- 
ous House  committees  which  held  33 
days  of  meetings  and  hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process  during 
the  97th  and  98th  Congress.  The  task 
force  considered  several  alternatives  to 
the  existing  budget  process,  including 
the  use  of  an  omnibus  budget  bill  and 
a  2-year  budget  cycle,  before  recom- 
mending that  Congress  build  upon  and 
Improve  the  procedures  currently 
used. 

The  Budget  Act  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  task  force  were  intro- 
duced as  H.R.  5247  on  March  27.  1984, 
and  referred  to  the  House  Rules  and 
Government  Operations  Committees. 
The  Rules  Committee  held  hearings 
on  the  bill  in  May,  and  ordered  it  re- 
ported in  June.  However,  we  were  dis- 
suaded from  seeking  further  House 
action  during  the  98th  Congress  be- 
cause Senate  budget  leaders  advised  us 
that  the  other  body  would  not  consid- 
er budget  process  changes  prior  to  the 
November  elections. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  our 
task  force  tried  to  address  several 
widely  recognized  weaknesses  and  defi- 
ciencies in  our  existing  process.  One 
issue  is  timing:  The  statutory  timeta- 
ble Congress  operates  under  provides 
too  much  time  for  adopting  the  budget 
resolution  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
time  available  for  acting  on  appropria- 
tion bills  and  reconciliation  legislation. 
Partly  as  a  result.  Congress  has  had  a 
growing  tendency  to  rely  on  continu- 
ing resolutions,  rather  than  regular 
appropriation  bills,  to  fund  large  num- 
bers of  Government  programs  and,  in 
some  years,  has  failed  to  act  on  recon- 
ciliation legislation. 

A  second  issue  is  enforcement:  Con- 
gress waits  until  fall,  after  most 
budget  legislation  for  the  applicable 
fiscal  year  has  been  adopted,  to  apply 
any  points  or  order  against  spending 
or  revenue  measures  which  breach 
budget  totals.  Furthermore,  the 
Budget  Act's  enforcement  system  does 
not  differentiate  between  committees 
which  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
budget  resolution  when  acting  on  their 
portion  of  the  budget  and  those  which 
do  not,  which  sometimes  results  in  pe- 
nalizing one  committee  for  budgetary 
problems  for  which  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible. 

Third,  the  budgetary  treatment  of 
different  kinds  of  Federal  support  is 
uneven:  Spending  through  the  appro- 
priations process  is  adequately  re- 
viewed but  other  forms  of  support- 
most  notably,  off-budget  spending, 
credit  programs,  tax  expenditures,  and 
spending  outside  of  aimual  appropria- 
tions—are not  subject  to  as  much  scru- 
tiny. As  a  result.  Congress  tends  to 
overlook  areas  where  budget  savings 
could  be  made. 

And.  fourth,  because  the  success  of 
the  budget  process  depends  on  a  great 
deal  of  coordination  among  the  vari- 
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ous  committees  Involved  in  the  budget 
process,  ways  are  needed  to  help  re- 
solve problems  which  inevitably  arise 
over  matters  such  as  proposed  new 
budget  procedures. 

This  legislation  is  Intended  to  ad- 
dress   all    of    the    above-mentioned 
issues.  Below  is  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill: 
usi  or  A  siMOLi  AinroAL  budost  anoLunoit 

The  practice  of  adopting  one  conciir- 
rent  resolution  on  the  budget  each 
year  would  be  formally  instituted. 
Unlike  current  practice,  however,  the 
budget  resolution  would  be  enforced 
immediately  upon  its  adoption.  Con- 
gress could  adopt  a  subsequent  resolu- 
tion at  any  time  if  there  Is  a  need  to 
revise  the  spring  resolution. 

AOCSLSSARD  mtXTABLK 

The  schedule  for  adoption  of  the 
budget  resolution  and  budget-related 
legislation  would  be  accelerated  and 
compressed  in  order  to  allow  Congress 
to  finish  all  of  Its  budget  work  earlier 
in  the  year  and  to  eliminate  the  rou- 
tine use  of  continuing  resolutions. 

The  President  would  be  required  to 
submit  his  budget  by  the  first  Monday 
after  January  3.  And,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  the  text  of  legislation 
for  any  new  entitlement  or  revenue 
proposals  in  his  budget  within  2  weeks 
after  the  budget  submission. 

Congress  would  be  required  to  adopt 
the  budget  resolution  by  April  15, 
rather  than  by  May  15.  In  conjunction 
with  that  new  deadline,  the  House 
would  be  required  to  elect  its  commit- 
tees within  7  days  after  January  3,  and 
committees  wotild  sulnnlt  their  views 
and  estimates  reports  to  the  budget 
committees  by  February  25. 

The  current  May  15  deadline  for  re- 
porting authorization  bills  would  be 
repealed.  However,  in  order  to  avoid 
conflicts  with  related  appropriations 
bills,  authorization  bills  affecting  the 
coming  fiscal  year  would  need  to  be  re- 
ported early  enough  to  be  considered 
on  the  floor  between  the  months  of 
February  and  May. 

The  Houze  ApproprlationB  Commit- 
tee would  be  required  to  report  all  13 
of  its  regular  appropriations  bills  by 
June  10.  The  House  would  be  required 
to  consider  all  13  appropriation  bills  as 
well  as  any  reconciliation  legislation 
directed  by  the  budget  resolution 
before  adjourning  for  the  Independ- 
ence Day  district  worti  period;  the 
Senate,  by  August  15. 

■mniTRimo  comaoLS 

For  the  first  time,  controls  would  be 
effective  immediately  upon  adoption 
of  the  budget  resolution.  And.  respon- 
sibility for  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  a  budget  resolution  would  be 
placed  on  committees  with  Jurisdiction 
over  programs  included  in  the  budget, 
which  would  result  in  a  stronger 
system  of  enforcement  than  Congress 
currently  has. 
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After  adoption  of  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, each  committee  with  Jurisdiclton 
over  a  portion  of  the  budget  would  re- 
ceive an  allocation  for  discretionary 
action  covering  1.  2,  or  3  years.  Spend- 
ing, credit,  or  revenue  legislation  re- 
ported by  a  committee  which  breaches 
that  committee's  allocation  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  make  changes  in  entitlements, 
revenues,  and  other  parts  of  the 
budget  not  annually  reviewed  would 
be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  process. 
In  the  House,  if  a  committee  which  re- 
ceives a  reconciliation  directive  does 
not  report  legislation  accordingly,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  could  make  in 
order  an  amendment  which  does  f  ulf  iU 
that  directive. 

KXPANDED  COVSKAOB 

In  order  to  ensure  evenhanded 
budget  treatment  of  different  forms  of 
Federal  support,  new  requirements 
would  apply  to  off-budget  Federal 
agencies  and  programs,  credit  pro- 
grams, and  tax  expenditures. 

All  Federal  agencies  and  programs 
which  are  currently  off-budget  would 
be  put  on  budget.  The  Social  Security 
trust  funds,  which  are  scheduled  to  go 
off  budget  in  1992,  would  remain  on 
budget.  Any  legislation  Introduced  in 
the  House  proposing  off-budget  status 
would  be  referred  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

Direct  loan  obligations  and  primary 
loan  guarantee  commitments  would  be 
included  in  the  budget  resolution  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  controls 
as  direct  spending.  Credit  could  be  in- 
cluded in  reconciliation  directives.  New 
credit  programs  would  be  controlled 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

The  budget  resolution  would  include 
a  recommended  change  to  the  level  of 
tax  expenditures,  separate  from  the 
recommended  change  to  revenues. 
Reconciliation  could  direct  a  change  in 
the  level  of  revenues  specifically  from 
changes  in  tax  expenditures. 

mPHOVB)  DTSTITUTIOHAL  OOOUtDIATIOIl 

An  elastic  clause  permitting  new  pro- 
cedures to  be  included  in  a  budget  res- 
olution would  be  retained  in  the 
Budget  Act.  but  in  the  House,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  opportunity  for  review 
of  any  such  procedures,  a  budget  reso- 
lution containing  new  procedures 
would  t>e  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. And.  any  new  budget  proce- 
dures first  introduced  In  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution could  be  given  separate  consid- 
eration when  the  House  considers  the 
conference  report. 

In  order  to  help  resolve  any  prob- 
lems that  might  arise  in  the  course  of 
implementing  the  budget  resolution, 
the  Speaker,  in  constiltation  with  the 
minority  leader,  would  appoint  a  Mem- 
bers user  group  to  advise  him  on  such 
matters  as  budgetary  scorekeeping 
rules  and  practices. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  before  that  we  establish 
stronger  and  more  effective  proce- 
dures for  acting  on  the  budget.  Be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  the  Federal 
deficit,  the  political  problems  involved 
in  acting  on  the  budget  will  be  with  us 
for  years  to  come.  However,  we  need 
not  compound  those  difficulties  by 
continuing  to  operate  under  a  budget 
process  which  is  not  nearly  so  effective 
as  it  could  be.  By  enacting  the  very  im- 
portant yet  relatively  simple  amend- 
ments to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  outlined  above,  we  will 
give  ourselves  the  tools  we  need  for 
more  effective  and  responsible  deci- 
sionmaking. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  add 
their  support  to  this  effort  to  improve 
our  budget  process.* 
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hearinc  •«  soon  u  poHlble  to  conaider  the 
problems  that  deaigner  drugs  pose  for  our 
society.  I  have  rtlsniswd  this  matter  with 
representatives  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Justice  Department.  I 
sucgest  tliat  the  Select  Committee  consult 
these  agencies  In  an  effort  to  determine  bow 
we  might  best  assist  them  In  their  control 
efforts. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

StahPauus. 
Member  of  Congnt*.m 


PARRIS  URGES  HEARINGS  ON 
DESIGNER  DRUGS 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

opvnonnA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATTVES 

Thunday.  February  21,  1985 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  face 
a  new  type  of  drug  problem  that  could 
have  disasterous  consequences  for  our 
society.  I  am  submitting  into  the 
Recoro  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

The  letter  follows: 

HonsB  OP  RKPRBsnrTATivxs, 
Washinoton,  DC,  February  20,  J9S5. 
Hon.  Charus  Rangkl. 

Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abute  and 
Control  Waahington,  DC. 

DiAK  Charlik:  As  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
very  serious  narcotics  problem  that  has  the 
potential  of  becoming  a  national  catastro- 
phe If  the  federal  government  does  not  act 
swlfUy. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  national 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  is  investigating 
modifications  being  made  to  mlnd-alterlng 
chemicals  that  make  them  difficult  to  iden- 
tify and  give  them  dangerous  side  effects, 
such  as  paralysis  or  death.  These  substances 
are  being  referred  to  as  "designer  drugs" 
and  have  caused  numerous  deaths,  moMly 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Neither  the 
drug  users  nor  the  enforcement  agents  are 
equipped  to  recognize  these  drugs  on  the 
street 

Some  experts  are  reporting  that  one  of 
the  problems  with  these  substances  is  that 
current  surveillance  programs  for  street 
drugs  will  not  detect  many  "designer  drugs". 
One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  there  is  a 
lag  between  the  development  of  expertise  of 
street  drug  surveillance  and  the  chemists. 
The  people  creating  these  substances  are 
making  molecules  faster  than  we  are  able  to 
develop  the  means  to  detect  them.  These 
black  market  chemists  can  alter  the  color 
and  consistency  of  the  drugs,  in  an  effort  to 
keep  them  from  being  detected,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  drugs  are  becoming 
more  widespread. 

I  am  requesting  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  hold  a 


HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  RESEARCH 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  LES  AaCOIN 

oroaaooii 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  kepresehtativbs 
Th.ur*day,  February  21.  1989 
•  BCr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Pickle  and  Mr.  Fskrzbl.  and  other 
members   of   the   Ways   and   Means 
Committee,  in  introducing  the  High 
Technology  Research  and  Scientific 
Education  Act  of  1985. 

This  legislation  addresses  two  criti- 
cal needs  for  sustaining  this  country's 
technological  edge:  aggressive  research 
and  development  and  a  supply  of 
workers  with  the  skills  and  education 
to  carry  our  high-tech  industry  into 
the  future. 

The  bill  does  this  by  making  the  ex- 
isting RAD  credit  permanent,  extend- 
ing the  credit  to  start  up  companies 
and  by  encouraging  corporations  to  in- 
crease their  donations  of  cash  and 
equipment  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  basic  research  and  classroom  in- 
struction in  the  sciences. 

Iimovation  is  a  great  American 
strength  and  very  much  admired  by 
our  foreign  competitors.  But  it  cant 
be  taken  for  granted.  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict in  Oregon  which  is  fast  becoming 
a  hub  of  high-tech  activity.  In  fact, 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
has  estimated  that  the  Sunset  Corri- 
dor area  in  Washington  County  ranks 
the  sixth  most  desirable  area  in  the 
country  for  high-tech  development 
High-tech  f irmsJn  my  State  of  Oregon 
have  told  me  that  the  continuation  of 
this  credit  is  vital  to  their  industry  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

These  films,  like  all  high-tech  com- 
panies, operate  In  the  vanguard  of  in- 
novation. For  them,  innovation  is  a 
condition  of  survlvaL  It  is.  in  fact, 
what  they  sell  and  the  RAD  tax  cred- 
its provide  a  sound  foundation  for  risk 
investment  in  new  products  and  tech- 
nologies. We  need  a  permanent  credit 
to  create  a  stable  incentive  for  busi- 
nesses considering  RAD  investments. 

The  research  Incentives  in  this  bill 
are  also  critical  in  helping  these  com- 
panies remain  competitive  in  the  face 
of  increasing  challenges  from  our  trad- 
ing partners.  Countries  like  Japan  are 
eating  away  at  our  technological  lead 
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through  tax  incentives,  subsidies,  and 
other  means  of  support  which  we  do 
not  provide.  In  the  last  two  decades. 
Japan  has  far  outspent  the  United 
States  as  a  percentage  of  gross  nation- 
al product— 1.7  percent  compared  to 
2.3  percent.  So  far.  the  high  technolo- 
gy industry  has  been  one  of  the  few 
sectors  to  contribute  positively  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade.  But  if  we  hope 
to  t««»<««-jin  this  position,  we  must  in- 
crease the  level  of  research  and  devel- 
opment in  this  country. 

As  Congress'  Office  of  Technological 
Assessment  recently  observed: 

[Staying]  highly  competitive  in  electron- 
ics and  oUier  tedmologically  driven  indus- 
tries with  VA  films  remaining  leaden  in  in- 
novation, in  international  trade,  and  in  sales 
and  profit  [is]  necessary  if  the  United 
States  is  to  w««tiit^t«  lu  standard  of  livlnc. 
its  miliUry  security,  and  if  the  VA  econo- 
my is  to  provide  well-paying  and  satisfying 
Jobs  for  the  Nation's  labor  force. 

The  way  to  achieve  this  is  not  to 
counter  the  protectionist  measures  of 
our  overseas  competitors  with  protec- 
tionist measures  of  our  own.  The  way 
to  achieve  this  is  to  play  to  our 
strengths,  which  is  what  this  biU  does. 
It  takes  American  ingenuity  and  care- 
fully targets  incentives  to  spar  innova- 
tion and  growth  in  our  IndusUles. 

A  second  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  sure  that  our  education  system 
is  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of 
our  industries  by  encouraging  corpora- 
tions to  work  with  our  universities  and 
vocational  schools.  A  growing  high- 
tech  sector  can  create  new  products. 
Jobs,  and  trade  opiwrtunities.  but 
unless  we  start  putting  investments 
into  the  classroom,  we  aren't  going  to 
have  an  adequate  pool  of  engineers, 
scientists  and  others  to  draw  from.  In- 
stitutions like  the  research-oriented 
Oregon  Graduate  Center  in  Beaverton 
can  act  as  an  "educational  anchor"  for 
high  technology  firms  and  supply  a 
skilled  and  educated  woiUoroe  to 
meet  their  needs. 

It  is  both  appropriate  and  necessary 
to  support  Increased  RAD.  But  it  is 
not  Just  for  the  benefit  of  the  high- 
tech  industry.  Technological  innova- 
tions developed  in  the  high-tech  sector 
r^n  help  furnish  other,  more  tradi- 
tional industries  with  the  means  to 
sustain  or  regain  their  own  interna- 
tional oompetiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  RAD  tax 
credits  were  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1981.  corporate  investments  in  re- 
search and  development  went  up  40 
percent.  In  1982,  they  increased  38 
percent.  Those  are  dramatic  increases 
for  2  recession  years.  And.  I  believe  we 
can  do  even  better. 

This  legislation  is  the  centerpiece  of 
a  bipartisan,  coordinated  effort  in 
Congress  to  help  our  Nation  maintain 
its  technological  edge.  I  urge  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  Join  us  in  this 
effort.* 
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THE  JOB  CORPS  AND  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  SOCIETY 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEirrATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  21,  19S5 

•  Idr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  repeatedly  exhorted  all 
of  us  to  help  make  America  a  genuine 
opportunity  society— a  society  in 
which  any  individual  who  applies  him- 
self can  find  a  Job.  The  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity  is  certainly  a  noble  one. 
and  one  which  should  bear  no  partisan 
reservations.  Unfortunately,  while  the 
President's  rhetoric  exhalts  employ- 
ment opportunity,  his  concrete  poli- 
cies would  deny  such  opportunity  to 
□umy  of  our  Nation's  disadvantased 
youth. 

In  order  to  compete  in  the  Job 
market,  citizens  must  possess  useful 
skills.  Training  programs  that  genu- 
inely equip  young  people  with  market- 
able abilities  are  among  the  soundest 
investments  we  can  make  in  the 
health  of  our  economy  and  in  the  sta- 
bUity  of  our  society.  Yet  since  fiscal 
year  1980,  funding  under  the  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment  and  Training  Act  [CETAl.  has 
been  slashed  65  percent.  The  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  called  for  the 
elimination  of  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  that  provides  Job  services, 
training,  and  public  service  employ- 
ment to  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  In  his  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  proposal,  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  the  elimination  of 
another  important  training  program, 
the  Job  Corps.  All  of  these  programs, 
notably  the  Job  Corps,  are  aimed  at 
providing  employment  opportunities— 
not  opportunities  glibly  declared  in 
speeches,  but  real  opportunities 
grounded  in  productive  skills— for 
those  least  able  to  gain  such  opportu- 
nity on  their  own. 

Approximately  78.000  disadvantaged 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21  participate  in  training  pro- 
grams at  107  Job  Corps  centers  across 
the  country.  Many  of  these  youths  are 
school  dropouts.  They  form  a  group 
with  one  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  our  society.  While  the 
overall  unemployment  rate  stood  at 
7.4  percent  in  January,  the  rate  among 
16-  to  19-year-olds  remained  a  stagger- 
ing 18.9  percent. 

Although  the  Reagan  administration 
claims  that  the  Job  Corps  has  an  un- 
acceptably  low  success  rate,  the  fig- 
ures the  administration  uses  to  bolster 
this  claim  are.  to  be  generous, 
strained.  The  President's  budget  pro- 
posal states  that  only  35  percent  of 
Job  Corps  trainees  end  up  getting 
Jobs.  Yet  the  budget  neglects  to  men- 
tion the  approximately  15  percent  of 
participants  who  go  on  to  further  edu- 
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cation,  either  high  school  or  postsec- 
ondary.  And  the  budget  omits  any  ref- 
erence to  the  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  participants  who  enter  the 
armed  services,  many  of  whom  would 
not  have  been  able  to  meet  some  of 
the  entrance  requirements  for  the 
military  without  their  Job  Corps  train- 
ing. 

The  Job  Corps  Center  In  my  own 
home  area  of  Cleveland.  OH.  provides 
an  important  emploaranent  tralnlns  re- 
source in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
the  unemployment  rate  remains  sig- 
nificantly above  the  national  average. 
At  a  cost  of  approximately  $5  million 
per  year,  the  Cleveland  Job  Corps 
Center  supports  530  training  slots,  and 
helps  more  than  850  young  people 
each  year.  Many  of  the  trainees  learn 
skills,  such  as  bricklaying.  tUesetUng. 
and  masonry,  that  prepare  them  to 
work  in  the  building  trades.  Herman 
Padlguttl  and  Orlando  Balotta  of  the 
Cement  Blason's  Local  No.  404  have 
been  particularly  successful  in  recruit- 
ing Job  Corps  graduates  for  their 
union's  apprenticeship  programs.  Mr. 
PadigutU  and  Mr.  Balotta.  as  weU  as 
many  other  building  trades  unionists, 
have  helped  make  the  Job  Corps  in 
Cleveland  a  true  community  resource. 

As  we  grapple  with  the  task  of  cut- 
ting the  massive  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit, we  must  be  hardnosed  in  looking 
for  programs  to  trim.  But  we  must  also 
be  wise  enough  to  recognize  programs 
that  more  than  pay  for  themselves  by 
promoting  economic  vitality  and  social 
well-being.  The  Job  Corps  is  such  a 
program.  It  should  continue  to  play  an 
important  part  in  building  the  oppor- 
tunity that  we  all  cherish.* 


February  21, 1985 
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AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MiUITIJUIS 

n  THK  Bovn  or  isnaBrrATivn 

Thuraday,  February  21, 1985 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cardio- 
vascular disease  is  this  Nation's  lead- 
ing killer.  I^rery  year  since  IMS  Con- 
gress, by  Joint  resolution,  and  the 
President  have  declared  February  as 
American  Heart  Month.  This  allows  us 
an  opportunity  to  provide  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation's contribution  In  the  areas  of 
cardiovascular  research,  public  and 
professional  education  and  community 
programs. 

Over  42  million  Americans  have  one 
or  more  forms  of  cardiovascular  dls- 
esse.  Of  the  1.5  million  individuals 
that  will  have  heart  attacks  in  1985. 
approximately  550.000  of  these  indi- 
viduals will  die.  High  blood  pressure 
afflicts  an  estimated  37  million  adults. 
And  500,000  individuals  will  suffer  a 
stroke  in  1985.  The  total  economic  cost 
of  cardiovascular  disease  in  1985  will 
reach  $72  billion  for  medical  treat- 


ment, lost  salaries,  rehiring  and  train- 
ing, and  insurance  and  disability 
claims. 

The  American  Heart  Association,  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem, commits  a  major  portion  of  its  re- 
sources to  the  funding  of  research 
grants.  This  longstanding  commitment 
by  the  AHA  to  research,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute 
[NHLBU.  has  contributed  to  remarka- 
ble declines  in  the  death  rates  from 
cardiovascular  disease  since  1968.  the 
death  rate  from  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease has  declined  by  33  percent  and 
the  death  rate  from  stroke  has  plum- 
meted by  46  percent. 

Unfortunately,  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease remains  this  Nation's  leading 
cause  of  death— almost  as  many  people 
will  die  from  heart  disease  in  1985  as 
from  cancer,  accidents  and  all  other 
causes  of  death  combined.  There  Is 
evidence,  however,  that  the  potential 
exists  for  the  achievement  of  further 
reductions  in  cardiovascular  death 
rates  in  the  next  decade.  Exciting  new 
research  areas  in  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease wlU  pave  the  way  for  these  reduc- 
tions to  occur  The  application  of  ad- 
vances in  cellular  and  molecular  biol- 
ogy to  the  study  of  arteriosclerosis  and 
hypertension;  research  in  the  relation- 
ship of  nutrition  to  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease: study  of  the  effects  of  behavior, 
stress  and  exercise  on  cardiovascular 
patients;  and  new  educational  efforts 
in  the  area  of  hypertension,  cholester- 
ol, and  smoldng  aimed  at  the  general 
public  are  Just  a  few  areas  being  pur- 
sued by  both  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation and  the  NHLBI  at  this  time. 

In  declaring  February  as  American 
Heart  Month,  we  recognize  the  need  to 
continue  to  fight  against  cardiovascu- 
lar disease  and  we  urge  all  Americans 
to  continue  to  support  scientific  en- 
deavors dedicated  to  this  goal.* 


UA  POLICY  TOWARD 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

opmnAiu 

nf  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVXS 

TTiuraday,  February  21,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr;  Speaker,  on 
December  20.  1984. 1  initiated  a  corre- 
spondence with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  concerning  U.S.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua,  seeking  a  clarification  of 
our  goals  there  and  the  means  we  seek 
to  achieve  them.  The  material  from 
Ambassador  Harry  W.  Shlaudeman  to 
which  Secretary  Shultz  refers  in  his 
February  6,  1985,  reply  has  largely 
been  made  public  already  in  a  resource 
book,  "The  Contadora  Process,"  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  State 
and  therefore  it  is  not  submitted  here. 
The  correspondence  with  Secretary 
Shultz  follows: 


ComtnRB  ON  PoBsxan  Arrumm. 

HonsK  OP  Rbpkisbiitativks. 
WoMMngton,  DC.  December  20. 1984. 
Hon.  Oborox  P.  Smn-tx. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Stale,  Wa»hi7igton, 
DC. 

DxAS  Mk.  SacKXTAitY:  I  write  conoeminc 
tTnlted  States  policy  toward  Ntcsncus 
which  haa  been  the  subject  of  oonfUcUng 
statements  in  recent  days. 

I  would  appreciate  your  specific  answera 
to  each  of  the  followlnc  questions: 

Can  the  United  States  accept  the  present 
Kovemment  in  Nlcaracua? 

If  the  U.S.  cannot,  what  chances  does  the 
VA  seek?  Do  those  changes  involve  Individ- 
uals and/or  policies? 

Are  the  changes  we  seek  mainly  in  foreign 
policy?  What  specific  domestic  policy 
changes  do  we  seek? 

b  it  your  belief  that  the  desired  policy 
changes  can  be  brought  about  by  the  cur- 
rent leadership  In  Nicaragua? 

b  it  your  Judgment  that  a  change  in  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  Is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  achievement  of  VA  policy  goals? 

b  it  your  belief  that  the  Oovemment  in 
Nicaragua  today  Is  exporting  revolution?  If 
so,  what  Is  your  evidence? 

b  it  the  view  of  the  Administration  that 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  today  has  ex- 
pansionist alms?  11  so.  against  whom? 

If  the  behavior  of  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment does  not  cliange.  what  policies  toward 
it  does  the  Administration  intend  to  pursue? 

b  XJ&  political  support,  and  the  hope  of 
renewed  funding,  for  the  Contras  still  the 
centerpiece  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua? What  U.S.  policy  objectives  do  you 
expect  the  Contras  to  help  you  achieve? 

Short  of  the  direct  application  of  n.S. 
military  force,  how  can  a  policy  of  presstire 
against  the  Nicaraguan  government  succeed 
If  its  leadership  is  convinced  that  the  VJ8. 
seelu  its  overthrow?  What  Inducements 
exist  for  moderate  Nicaraguan  policies  if 
the  Nicaraguans  believe  the  U.S.  seeks  to 
undermine  their  government? 

What  is  the  status  of  U.8.  bilateral  negoti- 
ation with  Nicaragua?  What  are  the  princi- 
pal issues?  What  are  the  respective  n.8.  and 
Nicaraguan  positions  on  those  issues?  What 
progress  can  you  note?  Does  the  United 
States  seek  a  bilateral  agreement  with  Nica- 
ragua? If  so.  what  elements  would  you 
expect  in  such  an  agreement? 

What  is  UjS.  policy  toward  the  Contadora 
peace  treaty  proposal  and  what  does  the 
U.S.  see  as  the  Nicaraguan  policy  toward 
the  proposal?  What  kind  of  verification  pro- 
cedures do  we  seek?  b  verification  possible 
under  present  circumstances?  b  VA  sup- 
port for  any  treaty  proposal  contingent  on 
effective  treaty  verification? 

b  it  your  Judgment  that  an  economic  em- 
bargo or  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Nicaragua  would  further  UjS. 
alms,  or  would  serve  to  drive  the  Sandlnista 
government  further  into  the  arms  of  the 
Eastern  bloc? 

I  appreciate  your  prompt  consideration  of 
these  questions  and  hope  your  answers  will 
help  clarify  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I^X  H.  HAlOLTOIt, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  Boat 

Tbx  Sbcxetakt  OP  State, 
Waihington,  February  1. 1985. 
Hon.  I^s  H.  HAMn.Toii, 
Chairman,    Select    Committee    on    Intelli- 
gence. Houte  of  Repretentativea. 
Dkak  Ms.  CHAntMAir  Your  letter  of  De- 
cember 20,  1984  raises  several  provocative 
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questions  about  X3A  policy  in  Central 
America.  You  will  find  our  answers  detailed 
in  the  enclosed  memorandum.  In  addition, 
Ambaandor  Harry  Shlaudeman,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Envoy  to  the  region,  has  re- 
plied directly  to  your  questlona  relating  to 
the  current  status  of  both  the  Contadora 
process  and  the  liOateral  dialogue  with  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  issues  you  raise  have  a  fundamental 
bearing  on  the  present  policy  dilemma  in 
Central  America.  I  hope  that  in  the  days 
ahead  we  can  work  together  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  tools  neoeaaaty  for  ac- 
complishing our  national  objectives  in  this 
Important  region. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oeobos  P.  Shuue. 

Enclosure:  As  stated. 

TO   SPBCOnc   QUBSTIOHS   aAISBB   ST 
TATIVB  BAMILnni  Dl  HIS  LETIEa  OP 

so 

1.  Can  the  United  States  accept  the 
present  gov«nment  in  Nicaragua? 

An  authoritative  answer  is  cnntalnwl  in 
the  President's  letter  to  Senator  Baker  of 
April  4.  1M4:  "The  United  States  does  not 
seek  to  destabHlae  or  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua;  nor  to  impose  or  oompd 
any  particular  fona  of  govcmment  there." 

a.  If  the  VA  cannot,  what  changes  does 
the  U.S.  seek?  Do  those  changes  imrolve  In- 
dividuals tnA/at  pQUctes? 

As  noted  above,  we  do  not  seek  to  over- 
throw the  current  government;  nor  do  we 
se^  to  r^ilace  individual  members  of  that 
government  What  we  seek  are  dunges  in 
Nicaraguan  government  behavior,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  reepopses. 

S.  Are  the  riianges  we  weA  mainly  in  tat- 
eign  policjr?  What  apedflc  domestic  policy 
changes  do  we  seek? 

The  changes  we  seek  in  the  behavior  of 
the  Nicaraguan  government  are  as  follows: 

(1)  An  end  to  Nicaraguan  support  for  guer- 
rilla groups  that  operate  in  other  countries; 

(2)  Severance  of  Nicaraguan  military  and  se- 
curity ties  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Bloc;  (S) 
Reduction  of  Nicaragua's  military  strength 
to  levels  that  would  restore  mUttaiy  equilib- 
rium in  the  area;  and  (4)  P^ilflllment  of  the 
original  Hanrtlnlita  promise  to  support 
democratic  pluralism  within  mearagua. 

4.  b  it  your  belief  that  the  desired  policy 
changes  can  be  broui^t  about  by  the  cur- 
rent leadership  In  mearagua? 

The  ultimate  answer  to  this  question  must 
come  tmoL  the  government  and  people  of 
Nicaragua.  Our  direct  dialogue  with  the  gov- 
erxunent  of  Nicaragua  and  our  support  for 
the  Contadora  procesi.  in  which  Nicaragua 
is  a  participant,  are  predicated  on  an  atflrm- 
ative  aasumptUm. 

5.  b  It  your  Judgment  that  a  change  In  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  achievement  of  VA  policy  goals? 

See  above. 

6.  b  it  your  belief  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  today  is  exporting  revolution?  If 
so.  what  Is  your  evidence? 

The  evidence  that  Nicaragua  is  actively 
supporting  guerrilla  movements  and  other 
forms  of  vlolenoe  in  aevoal  other  Central 
American  countries  is  ample  and  conclusive. 
Much  of  the  evidence  for  this  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  House  Permsnent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence:  more  wlU  be  offered 
in  the  coming  year.  This  evidence,  however, 
cannot  be  evaluated  only  in  terms  of  the 
historical  context  of  ctmventional  warfare. 
De«>ite  their  immlstakable  mllltarlaation 
and  belligerency,  it  is  not  our  contention 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  about  to  engage  in 
conventional    aggression    in    which    they 
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would  seise  their  neighbors'  territory.  Those 
who  Impute  this  coooem  to  us  do  so  genera- 
ly  as  a  means  of  attempting  to  portray  our 
apprebenstaoB— and  hence  our  reaction— as 
exaggerated.  The  Sandinistas  are  leas  likely 
to  take  overt  actions  which  would  obviously 
trigger  the  Rio  Treaty  or  other  Internation- 
al agreements,  than  they  are  to  employ  the 
entire  range  of  unconventional  forms  of  ag- 
grssrton,  carefully  drslgnert  to  conceal  their 
support  for  revolutionary  azxl  terrorist  ac- 
ttvltlea  In  other  countries. 

7.  b  it  the  view  of  the  Administration  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  today  has  ex- 
panslonlst  alms?  If  so,  against  whom? 

See  above. 

S.  If  the  behavior  of  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment does  not  change,  what  policies 
toward  it  does  the  Administration  intend  to 
pursue? 

Our  opposition  to  hidden  forms  of  aggres- 
siOD  must  be  as  clear  and  unequivocal  as  It  is 
to  oonventiooal  aggreasion.  We  must  not 
have  separate  responses  from  the  Adminls- 
tratioo  and  from  Congreaa.  A  division  on 
this  critical  Issue  wiU  encourage  additional 
adventurism  on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  their  Soviet  and  Cuban  patrons. 

This  issue  Is  particularly  important  be- 
cause recent  years  record  a  decline  in  the  in- 
cidence of  conventional  warfare  and  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  challenges  mounted 
in  the  gray  area  of  unconventional  warfare. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  «deariy 
doea  not  intend  for  this  country  to  disarm 
Itself  unilaterally  in  this  arena.  Tet,  we 
have  not  reached  a  national  consensus  on 
the  approiniate  response. 

If  we  do  not  develop  an  eff erttve  response 
to  the  SanrtlnlstaB.  we  shall  pay  a  terrible 
l<Mig-tam  price.  It  seems  obvious  that  any 
response  must  include  oonventtonal  ele- 
ments such  as  intense  diplomatic  activity, 
support  for  constitutional  democracy,  and 
elements  of  security  assistanoe.  Moreover, 
for  this  response  to  be  effective,  we  must 
not  rule  out  support  to  groups  that 
domination  by  totalitarian  redmea.  ( 
ly  when  support  to  such  groups  serves  as  an 
appropriate  resvooae  to  unconventloaal  ag- 
greafrion. 

We  must  reinforce  active  negotiations 
with  the  pressure  needed  to  ensure  their 
success.  Our  goals,  set  out  in  the  answer  to 
question  No.  3.  are  not  In  dispatc. 

9.  b  VA  political  support,  and  the  hope 
of  renewed  funding,  for  the  Ccntras  still  the 
centerpiece  of  n.S.  policy  toward  mcarar 
gua?  What  VA  policy  objectivea  do  you 
expect  the  Contras  to  help  you  achieve? 

UJS.  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  armed 
opposition  is  not.  nor  hss  it  been,  the  "cen- 
terpiece" of  Administration  policy  toward 
Nicaragua.  Our  policy  Is  a  multifaceted  one. 
aimed  at  meeting  the  objectives  cited  in  the 
answer  to  question  No.  3  above.  We  are  pur- 
suing these  objectives  through  a  variety  of 
means.  These  include  conventional  diplo- 
matic channels.  e.g..  our  dose  support  for 
the  Contadora  process  and  our  direct  dia- 
logue with  mearagua;  economic  and  politi- 
cal pressures  aimed  at  ocmvindng  the  gov- 
emmmt  of  mearagua  that  its  aggressive 
and  destabilising  behavior  carries  a  price; 
and  support  for  strengthened  democratic  in- 
stitutions, equitable  ecoiximic  development 
and  increased  security  in  the  friendly  na- 
tions of  the  region  threatened  by  Nicaragua. 

Regarding  the  relationship  between  VA 
poUcy  objectives  and  the  armed  opposition, 
we  note  that  the  negotiating  progress  has 
occurred  only  when  the  Ssnrtiniiitas  faced 
pressure  from  the  armed  resistance.  To  end 
this  pressure  before  Nicaragua  has  altered 
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Into  a  comprehensive  and  verifiable  acree- 
ment  would  seriously  undercut  the  necotlat- 
Ing  process,  making  further  procreas  virtu- 
ally Impossible  to  achieve. 

10.  Short  of  the  direct  application  of  VA 
military  force,  how  can  a  policy  of  pressure 
against  the  Nicaraguan  government  succeed 
if  its  leadership  is  convinced  that  the  VA 
seeks  its  overthrow?  What  inducements 
exist  for  moderate  Nicaragxian  policies  if 
the  Nicaraguans  believe  the  VJB.  seeks  to 
undermine  their  government? 

In  the  first  place,  the  premise  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  governed  in  their  policy  de- 
cisions by  the  perception  that  we  seek  their 
overthrow  is  open  to  serious  question.  These 
charges,  like  the  periodic  Sandinlsta  warn- 
ings of  imminent  VA  Invasion,  must  be 
seen.  In  large  part,  as  a  propaganda  device. 
In  any  event,  our  disavowal  of  any  Intention 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas  or  invade 
Nicaragua  has  been  expressed  repeatedly  in 
public  and  privately  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua. 

More  to  the  point,  we  are  convinced,  based 
on  long  and  frustrating  experience  with  the 
Sandinistas  in  the  early  years  of  their  rule, 
that  our  current  policy,  with  its  elements  of 
pressure.  Is  the  only  one  that  has  any 
chance  of  influencing  the  Sandinistas  to 
abandon  their  destablllxlng  and  repressive 
behavior  and  take  the  positive  stqjs  out- 
lined in  the  answer  to  question  No.  8  above. 

11.  What  Is  the  status  of  17.8.  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations with  Nicaragua?  What  are  the 
principal  Issues?  What  are  the  respective 
U.S.  and  Nicaraguan  positions  on  those 
issues?  What  progress  can  you  note?  Does 
the  United  States  seek  a  bilateral  agreement 
with  Nicaragua?  If  so,  what  elements  would 
you  expect  In  such  an  agreement? 

Material  provided  by  Ambassador  Shlau- 
deman. 

13.  What  is  UJB.  policy  toward  the  Conta- 
dora  peace  treaty  proposal  and  what  does 
the  U.S.  see  as  the  Nicaraguan  policy 
toward  the  proposal?  What  kind  of  verifica- 
tion procedures  do  we  seek?  Is  verification 
possible  under  present  drcimistances?  Is 
V£.  support  for  any  treaty  proposal  contin- 
gent on  effective  treaty  verification? 

Material  provided  by  Ambassador  Shlau- 
deman. 

13.  Is  it  your  Judgment  that  an  economic 
embargo  or  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Nicaragua  would  further  VA 
alms,  or  would  serve  to  drive  the  Sandinlsta 
government  further  into  the  arms  of  the 
Eastern  bloc? 

It  would  tte  inappropriate  to  comment  on 
hypothetical  policy  alternatives  In  this  com- 
munication. In  any  event  it  would  not  be  ac- 
curate to  describe  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  the  Eastern  bloc 
as  one  into  which  the  former  have  been 
driven.* 


FARM  CREDIT  PRIVATE  OWNER- 
SHIP RESTORATION  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

OTTKZAS 
nf  TB>  HOUSE  or  RKPRgSDITATIVSS 

Thunday,  February  21, 19S5 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Spetk- 
er,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is 
ii^ng  the  Nation's  farm  credit  crisis  to 
gain  control  of  the  private  banks  in 
the  farm  credit  system.  The  FCA  ap- 
parently wants  the  37  banking  institu- 
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tlons  in  the  system  to  be  consolidated 
into  a  single  bank  controlled  by  the 
FCA  and  has  for  the  past  year  been 
pursuing  policies  designed  to  achieve 
that  end.  Consequently,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  restore 
local  control  to  Federal  land  banks. 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  and 
banks  for  cooperatives. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is 
concerned  about  the  precarious  finan- 
cial situation  of  some  system  banks. 
That  concern  is  shared  by  all  the  37 
system  institutions,  and  they  have 
made  provision  in  a  formal  agreement 
among  themselves  for  coming  to  the 
aid  of  troubled  banks  within  the 
system. 

In  December  the  FCA  engineered  a 
bailout  of  a  bank  in  the  Spokane  dis- 
trict that  Ignored  the  system's  own 
agreement  and  bypassed  the  use  of  a 
congressionally  appropriated  discre- 
tionary fimd  that  was  available  to 
cover  the  Spokane  failures.  The  FCA's 
bailout  does  not  require  repayment  of 
the  moneys  transferred  into  Spokane, 
and  it  does  not  comport  with  sound 
banking  practices. 

The  FCA's  short-term  goal— sustain- 
ing the  solvency  of  a  member  bank— Is 
one  that  we  all  share.  However. 'their 
avowed  goal  of  creating  a  single.  Fed- 
eral farm  credit  bank  by  1995  Is  one 
that  is  a  sharp  departure  from  70 
years  of  successful  experience,  whose 
foundation  was  the  idea  that  credit  de- 
cisions were  safest  when  made  at  the 
local  level. 

The  Federal  land  banks,  created  in 
1916  by  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
credit  needs  of  American  agriculture 
through  local  farmer-  and  rancher- 
owned  and  managed  institutions,  have 
served  us  weU. 

Congress  over  the  yean  added  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks— to 
serve  shorter  term  credit  needs  to  be 
owned  by  farmer-  and  rancher-operat- 
ed production  credit  aaaoelatlons.  and 
the  banks  for  cooperatives— to  serve 
the  credit  needs  of  local  cooperatives. 
Congress  again  provided  for  local  own- 
ership and  control  of  these  separately 
created  entitles. 

To  provide  for  coordination  of  agri- 
cultural credit  activities.  Congress  cre- 
ated local  farm  credit  district  boards 
of  directors,  to  be  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  separate  hanking  insti- 
tutions in  each  local  district,  with  one 
member  appointed  by  the  Oovemor— 
an  official  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. The  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration itself  was  created  as  a  regula- 
tory and  examination  agency. 

Today,  these  stockholder-owned 
hanUng  institutions  pay  out  of  their 
earnings  the  full  cost  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  so  that  the 
U.S.  Treasury  has  no  net  outlay  even 
for  the  regulators. 

As  of  the  end  of  June  30,  1984,  ac- 
cording to  the  financial  statements  of 
these  privately  owned  banks,  the  Fed- 
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eral  land  banks  had  $54.7  billion  in 
assets;  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  had  $30.5  billion  in  assets:  and 
the  banks  for  cooperatives  had  $10.5 
billion  in  assets. 

Up  imtll  now,  the  Federal  land 
banks,  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
have  been  nm  separately,  as  Congress 
intended,  by  boards  of  directors  that 
were  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
stockholders  of  each  bank,  reflective- 
ly. 

Recently,  however,  poesibly  lured  by 
power  over  the  large  sums  of  money, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  force  ac- 
tions by  the  local  banks  that  contra- 
vene the  wishes  of  the  individual 
bank's  stockholders.  For  example,  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  which  constitutes 
the  10th  Farm  Credit  District,  actions 
were  taken  to  force  the  three  congres- 
sionally separate  banks  in  the  dis- 
trict—the Federal  land  bank,  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  bank,  and  the 
bank  for  cooperatives— to  have  a  single 
management  so  that  the  banks  are 
only  separate  on  pv)er.  This  directly 
contravenes  the  expressed  vote  of  the 
stockholders  who.  at  three  consecutive 
yearly  meetings  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Associations  of  Texas,  voted 
against  this  single  management. 

How  could  the  stockholders  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Texas,  with  $2.7 
billion  in  assets,  lose  control  over  their 
bank?  How  could  Congress'  wiU  be  so 
thwarted? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
today— unlike  the  past— those  nmnlng 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
those  on  the  district  boards  are  using 
loosely  drafted  sections  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  in  ways  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  ever  intended.  First,  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act.  Con- 
gress failed  to  provide  representation 
on  the  district  boards  of  directors  pro- 
portional to  either  the  assets  or  the 
membership  of  the  respective  three 
tonHiny  entities,  thus  allowing  direc- 
tors not  elected  by  the  stockholders  of 
a  bank  to  outvote  the  stockholders' 
representatives.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened in  Texas  where,  by  a  vote  of  5 
to  2.  the  two  directors  elected  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Texas  were  outvoted  as  to 
who  would  run  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Texas.  Second,  the  Congress  in 
giving  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
regulatory  and  supervisory  powers, 
failed  to  spell  out  the  statutory  stand- 
ards for  the  exercise  of  that  agency 
power.  The  misuse  of  the  power  to 
force  the  local  banks  in  the  system  to 
take  actions  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
their  stockholders— which  wishes  are 
fully  consistent  with  congressional  en- 
actments—is, imfortunately,  rampant. 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  to 
make  certain  that  hereafter  the  Feder- 
al land  banks,  the  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks,  and  the  banks  for  co- 
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operatives  are  responsive  to  their  re- 
spective stockholders,  and  that  the 
Federal  regulators  in  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  employ  their  authority 
only  as  Congress  intended,  this  bill 
malEes  several  modifications  in  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  as  amended. 

In  general,  the  bill  provides  for  One, 
separate  boards  of  directors  for  each 
of  the  three  banking  entities  in  each 
district,  to  be  elected  solely  by  the  re- 
spective stockholders  of  each  bank 
separately— with  the  Oovemor  con- 
tinuing to  appoint  one  member  of 
each  bank's  board;  two,  continuation 
of  enlarged  farm  credit  district  boards 
to  provide  guidance  and  coordination; 
and  three,  statutory  guidance  as  to 
how  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
is  to  exercise  Its  supervisory  powers, 
particularly  as  to  dividends,  salaries, 
bylaws  and  charters. 

These  modifications  will  leave  Intact 
the  basic  congressional  structure  of 
the  farm  credit  system,  but  make  it 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  its  owners,  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  our  constituents  and 
who  serve  all  of  our  country  with  their 
vast  agricultural  production.  Let  me 
assure  everyone  that  no  modification 
mandated  by  this  act  will  force  the 
local  banks  in  a  district  to  mdapt,  for 
example,  either  separate  management 
or  Joint  management:  the  modifica- 
tions of  this  act  will  simply  ensure 
that  the  decision  is  made  by  the  stock- 
holders of  each  of  the  individual  insti- 
tutions involved. 

We  in  successive  Congresses  have  be- 
lieved In  locally  controlled  private 
banks  as  the  means  of  providing  agri- 
cultural credit.  We  in  this  country 
have  believed  In  one  man.  one  vote. 
This  act  restores  representative  de- 
mocracy to  the  farm  credit  system. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  fol- 
lowing sectlon-by-section  analysis  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Private  Ownership 
Restoration  Act  of  1985.  and  ask  for 
your  support  and  cosponstwshlp. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

SscnoN-ST-Sacnoii  Amaltsis 

This  bill  amends  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and  fiscal 
responsibility  by  creating  a  separate  board 
of  directors  for  each  Federal  land  bank. 
Federal  Intennedlate  credit  bank  and  bank 
for  cooperatives.  The  elected  directors  of 
each  bank  board  wiU  be  elected  solely  by 
that  bank's  own  stockholders,  (or,  in  the 
case  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  by  stock- 
holders and  others  entitled  to  vote).  It  re- 
tains expanded  District  Boards  in  an  adviso- 
ry capacity. 

This  restructuring,  and  the  amendments 
putting  reasonable  constraints  on  the  power 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnstratlon,  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  three  purposes:  (1)  to 
restore  responsibility  and  control  to  the  pri- 
vate stockholders  of  the  three  separate 
banking  enUties  in  each  district  created  by 
Congress  for  the  Farm  Credit  System,  while 
maintaining  adequate  regulation  and  exami- 
nation authority  in  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration; (3)  to  prevent  forced  sin^  man- 
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agement  of  the  three  separate  hanking  entl- 
Ues  within  a  district  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  while  permitting  the  adoption  of 
single  management  within  a  farm  credit  dis- 
trict if  the  stockholders  of  each  of  the  three 
separate  banking  entities  of  that  district 
wish  to  adopt  such  management;  and  (t)  to 
maintain  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnstration's 
oversight  remonsibilltles,  while  providing 
standards  to  g\ilde  the  exercise  of  its  au- 
thority in  order  to  safeguard  against  arbi- 
trary action  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

Section  1  provides  a  shmt  name  of  the 
Act:  "Farm  Credit  Private  Control  Restora- 
Uon  Act  of  1985." 

Section  3  applies  to  Federal  land  banks 
and  provides  for.  and  vests  power  in.  a  sepa- 
rate board  of  directors  for  each  bank.  The 
section  limits  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion's authority  to  prohibit  a  bank  from  ex- 
ercising powers  granted  to  it  by  Congress, 
restricU  the  Fum  Credit  Administration's 
authority  over  charters,  organlsatioa  certifi- 
cates and  by-laws  to  a  review  functioa.  with 
authority  to  require  modification  or  amend- 
ment only  by  reference  to  tbe  standards  in 
newly  unrv^^  section  ft.lS  and  only  if  the 
FCA  can  carry  tbe  burden  of  fstaWlshing 
that  such  modification  or  amendment  Is 
necessary  to  make  the  charter  or  organisa- 
tion certificate  consistent  with  tbe  statotiny 
provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act.  ss 
amended. 

Section  3  applies  to  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  banks  and  makes  the  same  changes 
for  those  banks  as  Section  3  does  for  Feder- 
al land  '""^^ 

Section  4  applies  to  district  banks  for  co- 
operatives and  makes  the  same  dianges  for 
those  banks  as  Section  3  and  3  make  for  the 
Federal  land  banks  snd  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks.  Tbe  slight  difference 
in  the  organteation  of  this  Section  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  leave  unaffected  tbe  Cen- 
tral Bank  for  Oooperativea.  which  already 
has  a  separate  board  of  directors. 

Sectlm  5  substantially  alters  present  aee- 
Uon  S  of  the  Fsnn  Credit  Act  by  expanding 
tbe  District  Boards  to  eleven  members  but 
providing  an  adviaory  nde  only,  by  provid- 
ing for  tbe  eleetioo  of  each  bank's  elected 
board  members  only  l>y  the  stoekbiddm  of 
that  bank  (or  In  the  ease  of  banks  for  eoop- 
eraUves  by  stockhaMers  and  others  entitled 
to  vote),  snd  by  limiting  tbe  Farm  Credit 
Administration's  authority  over  eharters 
and  organlaatian  certificates  and  over  the 
salary  scsles  and  executive  compensation 
levels  adopted  by  a  bank's  board  of  direc- 
tors 

Subsectton  (a)  increases  the  sise  of  each 
Farm  Credit  District  Board  from  seven  to 
eleven. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  elecUon  of 
three  District  Board  members  by  each  of 
tbe  three  seU  of  stockholders  of  the  three 
separate  »i»«fct»ig  entities  in  such  district 
(namely,  tbe  Federal  land  bank  associations, 
the  production  credit  associations,  and  the 
borrowers  from  and  subscrHierB  to  the  guar- 
anty fund  for  tlie  bank  for  cooperatives  In 
such  district),  with  the  Oovemor  of  the 
system  sppolntlng  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
members. 

Subaectiim  (c)  provides  for  the  oomposi- 
Uon  of  the  separate  System  bsnk  boards 
created  by  this  Act;  for  the  selection,  terms 
and  oompeosatlon  of  directors  on  those 
boards  snd  the  selection  and  terms  of  offi- 
cers: and  for  a  restriction  on  the  powers  of 
Farm  Credit  District  Boards  to  thoSe  powers 
enumerated  in  Subsection  (d)  (amending 
Section  5.6(a)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971). 
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t7nder  this  subsection,  the  newly  created 
board  of  each  of  the  three  separate  hanking 
entities  created  by  Congress  in  each  distilct 
of  the  Fum  Credit  System  would  be  com- 
posed of  five  members,  four  to  be  elected  by 
the  stockholden  of  ea^  entity  and  tbe 
fifth  to  be  appointed  by  Uie  Oovemor  with 
tlie  advice  and  consent  of  ttie  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board.  Tliree  of  the  elected  board 
uiemlieis  for  each  bank  would  be  the  same 
people  elected  to  serve  on  the  Farm  Credit 
District  Board  by  the  stocUtoIders  of  that 
bacdc  and  the  fourth  elected  member  would 
serve  only  on  that  entity's  board.  This 
changw  tbe  present  law.  under  which  each 
memiter  of  a  Farm  Credit  District  board  of 
directon  serves  simultaneously  as  a  director 
for  the  Federal  land  bank,  the  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  bank,  and  the  bank  for  co- 
operattves  In  the  district,  wlicther  or  not 
that  director  was  elected  by  the  stockhold- 
ers of  that  bank.  Under  iHcsent  law  the 
members  of  a  Farm  Credit  District  Board 
iriM)  are  not  elected,  for  example,  by  the 
Federal  land  bank's  stockholders  in  that  dis- 
trict can  nevertlieleas  form  a  majority  of 
tliat  Federal  land  bank's  board.  Tbe  same  is 
true  of  the  boards  of  the  federal  Intermedi- 
ate credit  banks  and  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tivaa.  Ttoit  failure  of  the  inesent  law  to  pro- 
vide representation  proportional  to  the 
stockholden'  InteresU  Is  remedied  in  this 
Act  l>y  having  an  individual  board  of  direc- 
tors for  each  banic.  dected  by  the  stoddirtd- 
ers  of  each  bank  respectively  (with  the  Oov- 
emor appointing  the  only  other  member  of 
each  bank's  board). 

Directors  must  meet  the  same  eligibility 
requirements  as  Farm  Credit  District  Board 
members  and  are  to  be  elected  or  appointed 
by  the  same  processes  and  for  the  same 
terms,  and  are  digible  for  the  same  compen- 
sation, provided  tliat  a  bank  directn'  may 
not  receive  additional  compensation  at  ex- 
penses for  a  day  of  meettaigs  or  travel  If 
such  a  day  of  meetings  or  travel  coinrides 
with  a  day  of  meetings  or  travel  for  Farm 
Credit  District  Board  busineas,  and  the 
member  is  already  eligible  for  oompenaatian 
or  expenses  from  Uie  Farm  Credit  District 
Board.  The  provisions  for  tbe  selectloo  and 
terms  of  offloen  are  also  like  those  applica- 
ble to  Farm  Credit  District  Boards.  Tliere  is 
a  ti«rhT'«f*'  ciHTection  to  the  title  of  Section 
5.6  of  the  Fum  Credit  Act  of  1971.  as 
amended.  Tills  subsection  also  specifies  that 
the  powers  of  the  Farm  Credit  District 
Boards  are  restricted  to  those  powers  enu- 
merated In  the  next  subsection. 

Subsection  (d)  aeU  forth  the  powers  that 
Fum  Credit  District  boards  of  directon 
would  liuasfsi  These  powen  would  be  co- 
ordination of  Joint  undertakings  authortaed 
by  the  respective  boards  of  directon  of 
Farm  Credit  System  banks,  sdvice  with  re- 
spect to  operationsl  snd  sdmintstrstive  effi- 
ciencies, and  formulation  of  broad  pcdicy 
considerations. 

Subsection  (e)  limits  the  power  of  the 
Fkrm  Credit  Administratian  to  require 
modifications  to  the  Federal  charters,  orga- 
nlaatian cortiflcates  and  by^ws  of  System 
institutions,  to  ensuring  their  consistency 
with  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  Ftem 
Credit  Act  of  1971.  as  amended.  This  subsec- 
tion also  limits  the  powo'  of  the  Ftem 
Credit  Administration  to  regulate  the  com- 
pensation of  the  chief  executive  offloen  of 
System  Institutions  and  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  such  institutions,  by  allowing  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  reduce  su^ 
conqtensation  or  salaries  exceeds  by  more 
than  35  percent  the  hla^iest  compaisatlon 
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or  sal&ry  previously  mdopted  by  a  tyatem 
tank. 

Section  6  aeU  forth  truulUon  provisions 
for  esUbllshlnc  interim  boards  and  officers 
to  set  untU  the  dtrectorshlps  created  by  this 
Act  are  filled,  and  for  the  selection  of  Indi- 
viduals to  fill  those  directorships.  An  inter- 
im Farm  Credit  District  Board  in  each  dis- 
trict will  be  composed  of  the  former  Farm 
Credit  District  Board  members  and  officers 
of  that  district  and  wlU  have  the  authority 
of  the  full  board,  as  changed  by  this  Act.  An 
interim  board  for  each  System  bank  will  be 
composed  of  the  two  former  Farm  Credit 
District  Board  members  previously  elected 
by  such  bank's  stockholders  and  of  the 
former  Farm  Credit  District  Board  member 
appointed  by  the  Oovemor  in  that  district: 
each  such  Interim  board  shall  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  full  board  created  for  each 
bank  by  this  Act  Offioera  for  interim 
System  bank  boards  may  be  selected  as  nec- 
essary. A  quorum  of  any  interim  board  shall 
be  a  majority  of  its  members.  The  director- 
ships created  by  this  Act  shaU  be  flUed  ac- 
conUnc  to  the  election  and  appointment 
provisions  for  Farm  Credit  District  Board 
members  as  set  out  in  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971,  as  amended.  The  nomination  proc- 
ess for  elected  directors  shaU  commence  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  the  appointment  of 
appointed  directors  shall  take  place  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  date  of  enact- 
ment. This  section  also  provides  that  the 
two  new  directors  on  each  System  bank 
board  shall  draw  between  themselves  for  a 
term  of  two  years  or  of  three  years  in  order 
to  create  a  staggering  of  directorships  on 
Sjrstem  bank  boards.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  SUtes  Is  belns  dosed  out  of  so 
many  foreign  trade  maritets  by  compe- 
tition. I  cannot  reason  why  we  have 
American  laws  which  hinder  our  com- 
petitive nature  even  further.  We  wlU 
permit  American  fish  processors  to 
compete  in  the  international  marlcet- 
place  by  simply  amending  this  law.  I 
respectftilly  ask  my  colleagues  to  fa- 
vorably consider  this  legislation. 
Thank  you.« 


AMENDING  THE  FOREION 
TRADE-ZONE  ACT 


UMI 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OP  HAWAII 
Hf  THC  HOU8K  or  RSnUSBfTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  21. 198S 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  HawaU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Trade-Zone  Act 
to  permit  the  landing  of  U.S.-caught 
fish  by  foreign-flag  vessels  in  HawaU 
for  shoreside  processing.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  two  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion. First,  the  amendment  applies 
only  to  Hawaii,  due  to  our  unique  geo- 
graphical location  and  the  difficulty  in 
getting  n.S.-caught  fish  In  the  Pacific 
to  port  in  time  for  processing.  This 
legislation  would  permit  American  fish 
processors  to  be  more  competitive  with 
those  in  the  Far  East  and  other  areas 
of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Another  aspect  of  this  legislation  is 
that  it  provides  Job  opportunities  in 
Hawaii  now  limited  by  the  constraints 
of  the  Foreign  Trade-Zone  Act.  Under 
foreign  trade-zone  stattis,  these  proc- 
essed fish  must  be  re-exported.  There- 
fore, there  should  be  no  opposition 
from  local  fishermen  since  domestic 
competition  is  not  a  factor.  In  addi- 
tion, fishing  is  such  a  weak  industry  in 
Hawaii  that  we  import  approximately 
60  percent  of  our  domestic  fish  con- 
sumption. 


THE  MARKET  PLAN 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
nt  THS  Houss  or  KBPanairrATXVBS 


nunday.  February  21, 198$ 

m  Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
ought  to  include  all  programs  of  the 
Oovemment  and  accurately  reflect 
their  costs.  Unfortunately,  it  does  nei- 
ther. Under  current  budget  accounting 
practice,  the  cost  of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams goes  unrecognised. 

In  the  98th  Congress.  Senator  Pavl 
TUBLS  and  I  introduced  a  bill— baaed 
on  a  comprehensive  CBO  study  '—and 
dubbed  the  "market  plan"  which 
would  have  corrected  the  budget  ac- 
counting treatment  of  Federal  credit 
programs. 

Today,  along  with  Mr.  Baowii  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Hbhkt.  Mr.  SawagwaaBi- 
Hxa.  Mr.  Huobb.  Mr.  Ikblamo.  and  Mr. 
Fish.  I  am  introducing  a  revised 
market  plan  bOL  Fundamentally,  the 
new  maiitet  plan  corrects  the  flaws- 
identified  by  CBO  and  others— in  the 
current  budget  accounting  system.  It 
does  so  by  forcing  the  budget  and  the 
Congress  to  recognise  the  true  coat  of 
direct  loans  and  guarantees  prior  to 
the  commitments  to  provide  this  as- 
sistance; that  is.  when  coats  are  still 
under  congressional  oontroL 

At  present,  the  coat  of  direct  loans  is 
recorded  in  the  budget  as  dtobuzse- 
ments  less  repajmaoats.  This  Is  equiva- 
lent to  a  bank  recording  Its  annual 
earnings  on  a  mortgage  loan  as  loan 
disbursements  less  repayments.  This 
would  show  big  ootts  In  the  first  year 
the  loan  was  made  and  big  profits  in 
the  second:  both  results  are  wrong. 
The  fact  la.  net  lending  reveals  noth- 
ing about  the  costs  of  a  loan. 

The  budget  accounting  treatment  of 
Oovemment  loan  guarantees  Is  worse 
still  because  they  are  recorded  as 
having  a  cost  of  lero— until  a  default 
oceun.  The  undealrtble  result  1>  that 
loan  guarantee  programs  appear  cost- 
less, unto  it  Is  too  late  to  do  anything 
but  pay  the  bm-«4.7  billion  In  1»8S. 

This  is  an  unnecessary  deficiency. 
There  Is  a  practical  way  of  determin- 
ing the  true  costs  of  credit  programs. 


■  New  tpproaehw  to  Um  budseUry  traataMnt  of 
Fsderal  credit  sMlstanM.  CBO.  March  1M4. 
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Credit  risk  is  determined  not  by  who 
lends,  but  by  who  borrows:  the  fact 
that  the  Oovemment  can  lend  at  the 
risk-free  Treasury  rate  does  not 
change  the  fact  the  lending  involves 
risk.  When  the  Government  lends  to 
risky  borrowers,  taxpayers  must  bear 
those  risks  without  compensation. 

The  cost  of  Government-provided 
credit  Is  the  difference  between  what 
borrowers  pay  under  a  Oovemment 
program— that  is,  with  assistance— and 
what  they  would  have  to  pay  in  pri- 
vate capital  markets— without  govern- 
ment assiitsmT.  and  it  is  this  cost  that 
shoidd  be  recorded  in  the  budget. 

The  market  plan  does  this  by  requir- 
ing that  direct  loans  be  offered  for 
sale  to  private  investors— without  re- 
course to  the  Oovemment— and  that 
reinsurance  for  loan  guarantees  be 
purchased  from  private  insurers.  For 
direct  loans,  under  the  market  plan, 
agency  budget  accounts  will  show 
lending  net  of  sales  rather  than  the 
current  practice  of  recording  lending 
"net  of  repayments."  For  loan  guaran- 
tees, agency  accounts  will  show  the 
costs  of  purchasing  private  reinsur- 
ance instead  of  the  ourent  procedure 
of  recording  only  defaults. 

To  protect  against  loan  and  guaran- 
tee markets  which  are  too  thin  or 
poorly  developed,  the  market  plan  re- 
quires the  Government,  through  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  [FFBl.  to 
enter  a  bid  in  each  loan  and  guarantee 
auction.  In  addition,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage unreasonable  bids  by  the 
FFB.  the  legislation  requires  the  FFB 
to  Tnft»"»*'"  a  balance  between  its 
assets  and  liabiliUes. 

The  market  plan  shifts  the  risk  of 
credit  programs  from  the  Oovem- 
ment—that  Is.  taxpayers— to  investors 
whose  primary  business  is  making 
Judgments  about  risk.  The  difference 
Is  that,  imder  the  market  plan,  these 
costs  would  for  the  first  time  t>e  identi- 
fied. 

In  addition,  the  market  plan  pro- 
duces major  benefits  above  and 
beyond  correcting  the  flaws  in  the  cur- 
rent budget  system: 

Flrst.  the  market  plan  reduces  the 
deficit  through  1989  by  |31  billion. 
This  gahi  is  not  magic  or  legerdemain: 
according  to  CBO  it  is  a  real  reduction 
against  the  budget  baseline  and  re- 
sults, essentially,  from  trading  future 
loan  repajrments— current  practice— 
for  loan  sale  receipts— market  plan. 

Second,  by  incorporating  the  true 
costs  of  credit  programs,  the  market 
plan  achieves  the  elusive  "level  play- 
ing field"  for  all  Federal  programs, 
credit  and  noncredit.  Except  for  set- 
ting credit  volume  caps,  it  would  essen- 
tially eliminate  the  need  for  a  separate 
credit  budget. 

Third,  the  market  plan  places  all 
credit  activity  in  the  unified  budget- 
currently,  most  direct  loans  are  off 
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budget,  and  most  off-budget  spending 
is  credit  related. 

Finally,  it  Is  Important  to  note  what 
the  market  plan  does  not  do: 

The  mailiet  plan  does  not  change 
the  terms  of  any  credit  program:  agen- 
cies would  continue  to  select  benefici- 
aries and  provide  them  with  loans  and 
guarantees. 

The  maiitet  plan  does  not  "privat- 
ize" Federal  credit  programs:  it  does, 
as  described  above,  utilize  the  private 
capital  markets  in  order  to  determine 
the  costs  of  credit  programs. 

The  market  plvi  does  not  change 
the  manner  in  which  credit  assistance 
programs  receive  their  budgetary  re- 
sources namely,  budget  authority. 

The  new  market  plan  does  not  re- 
quire or  authorize  the  sale  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's existing  loan  portfolio. 

The  maritet  plan  does  not  cover 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  [CCCI 
loans— which  are  not,  in  fact,  loans, 
but  deferred  purchase  agreements. 

The  market  plan  concept  has  caught 
the  attention  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Siiecif ically,  the  new  Econom- 
ic Report  of  the  President  states  that 
a  proposal  similar  to  the  market  plan 
"would  lead  to  a  more  accurate  budget 
accounting  of  the  now  implicit  subsidy 
to  the  recipients  of  Federal  loans  and 
loan  guarantees"  and  "*  *  *  deserves 
serious  consideration"  (p.  93).  I  cer- 
tainly think  so.* 


SOUTH  AFRICA:  WE  CAN  LEND  A 
HAND  FOR  CHANGE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  MXW  TOKK 
HI  THS  HOTTSX  Or  KKPRCSDrTATIVaS 

Thuraday,  February  21, 1985 
•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  this  week  which 
seeks  to  focus  attention  on  commercial 
linkfi  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  I  rise  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  favorably  consid- 
er these  measures. 

This  century  has  witnessed  many  in- 
stances of  state-sponsored  repression, 
when  the  mechanisms  of  national  ad- 
ministration have  been  designed  to 
quash  the  most  fundamental  liberties. 
Two  examples  of  this  unfortunate  fact 
must  be  distinguished  because  to  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  their  policies. 

The  Holocaust  and  apartheid  are 
strikingly  similar.  A  doctrine  of  racial 
supremacy  has  been  at  the  root  of 
both  systems.  A  philosophy  of  removal 
of  the  subjugated  race  was  employed 
by  the  dominant  race,  with  a  resulting 
concentration  of  the  removed  group  in 
limited  geographical  areas. 

The  final  solution  of  the  Nazis  was 
to  exterminate  its  subjugated  peoples: 
Gypsies,  Jews,  Slavs,  Socialists,  and 
even  dissident  Catholic  priests  were 
mercilessly  murdered.  An  industrial 
society  used  its  every  means  to  accom- 
plish its  perverse  goals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Look  at  South  Africa.  The  seeds  for 
a  holocaust  are  geminating  in  the 
pass  laws,  blade  qwt  policy,  antlmiaoe- 
genation  codes,  and  the  homelands 
policy.  Thesie  are  steps  toward  some- 
thing, and  that  someUiing  is  the  abso- 
lute subjugation  of  blacks  in  their 
homeland  reservations. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  in- 
troduced three  bills  to  coovlnoe  South 
Africa  that  iU  policy  of  racial  separa- 
tion will  only  result  in  further  eco- 
nomic and  political  isolation  in  the 
world  c(Hnmunlty. 

I  am  asking  toe  a  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  Soutii  African  coal  and 
uranium,  a  prohibition  m  the  export 
of  nuclear  technology,  and  a  cancella- 
tion of  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  com- 
panies doing  business  In  South  AMea. 

Let  us  not  be  cynical  about  the  long- 
term  effects  of  imposing  sanctions. 
South  African  buslneas  Is  very  atten- 
tive to  the  status  of  American  capital 
investment,  as  are  the  poUtioal  leaden 
in  that  country.  We  can  bring  about 
meaningful  change.  We  simply  need 
the  oommitmoit  and  the  vision. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  bills.* 


PARRIS  INTRODUCEB  MILTTART 
DRINKING  AOE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OPvnnanA 
ni  TH>  Roim  or  ■VBrnmAnvB 
Thurtday,  Feihruary  21, 1985 
•  Mr.     PARRIS.     Mr.     Speaker.     <m 
Wednesday,  February  20, 1  introduced 
legislation  that  wUl  reqviire  all  of  our 
military  installations  to  comply  with 
the  same  wnhifaniitn  legal  drinking  age 
or  ages  that  applies  in  the  State  in 
which  an  installation  is  located. 

In  other  words,  if  the  legal  minimum 
drinking'  age  in  Virginia  is  21,  then 
that  will  be  the  legal  minimum  drink- 
ing age  for  aloohoUc  beverages  on  all 
military  Installations  in  Virginia. 

Last  year,  this  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation mandating  a  minimum  drinking 
age  of  21,  and  told  each  State  that  if  it 
failed  to  comply  it  ftoed  some  modest 
reduction  in  Federal  highway  trust 
fund  allocations.  This  step  was  taken 
to  help  curtail  the  slaughter  on  our 
highways.  If  we  in  Congress  believe  we 
were  right  to  take  that  action  last 
year— and  I  firmly  believe  we  were 
right— then  it  is  also  right  that  we 
take  tUs  step  now. 

The  Defense  Department  last  fall 
adcvted  a  loose  policy  requiring  this 
subject.  The  DOD  policy  requires  mili- 
tary installations  to  adhere  to  the 
drinklng-age  laws  of  the  State  in 
whkh  each  Installation  is  located— but 
there  is. a  litany  of  exceptions,  and 
some  loopholes,  with  individual  com- 
manding officers  having  some  discre- 
tion to  alter  the  rules.  It  is  far  from  a 
uniform  standard. 
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The  ultimate  goal  is  to  restore  to  the 
Nation  a  minimum  drinking  age  of  21. 
I  gave  some  thought  to  placing  this 
age  In  the  legislation,  but  upon  reflec- 
tion I  ooDCluded  that  would  be  unfair. 
Just  as  some  State  legislatures  now 
cnmplaln  they  are  being  asked  to  raise 
their  drinking  whUe  servicemen  who 
have  not  reached  that  age  can  drink 
CD  base.  It  would  be  just  as  unfair  to 
cling  to  a  21-year-age  rule  oa  a  mili- 
tary post  when  18-.  10-,  and  20-year- 
olds  can  drink  in  a  State-regulated  bar 
across  the  street  from  the  post 

I  believe  this  is  fair  and  equitable.  I 
am  enlisting  the  support  of  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  in  this  phase 
of  the  war  on  drunk  drivers.  I  urge  you 
to  enlist  as  welL  If  even  one  life  is 
saved,  this  legislation  will  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deaL  I  invite  your  co- 
spousorshlp.9 


HOUSED  COMMITMENT  TO  THE 
JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OrCAtDOKHIA 

ni  XHB  BOUSE  or  ■xrannrrATivB 

Thursday.  February  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  to  reaffirm 
the  House's  committment  to  the  Job 
Corps  Program. 

Evny  year,  many  of  our  Nation's 
disadvantaged  youth  enter  the  work- 
force without  the  education  and  train- 
ing needed  to  compete  in  a  world  of 
technologtcal  changes.  For  over  two 
decades,  the  Job  Corps  Program  has 
guaranteed  youth  like  these  the  neces- 
sary training  to  prqwre  them  for  the 
challenges  that  lie  *h«»«H  training 
they  otherwise  would  not  have  re- 
ceived. Without  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram, thousands  of  disadvantaged 
youth  would  be  denied  the  opportuni- 
ty to  successfully  compete  in  our  Nsp 
Uon's  labOT  maiket. 

The  Job  Cotp's  proven  committment 
to  the  ecmomlcally  disadvantaged 
youth  of  our  country  stands  as  a  reaf- 
firmation for  the  continuation  of  the 
program.  Since  Its  lnoq>tion.  Job 
CotiM  has  provided  Job  tralnlnc  and 
suivort  services  to  over  one  mHUon 
two  hundred  thousand  disadvantaged 
youth.  Evaluations  of  the  program 
demonstrate  that  parttdpating  youth 
have  bmeflted  substantially  from  the 
training  asslstanre  offered  by  the  Job 
Corps. 

The  poat-program  expoienoe  of  Job 
Coips  enndlees  shows  that  the  pro- 
gram has  a  hli^  placement  rate  and  is 
cost  effective.  Aoeordlng  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  ovw  82  peroent  of 
the  corps  members  leaving  the  pro- 
gram achieve  positive  outoomea.  with 
the  mrollees  placed  dther  In  private 
sector  Jobs,  admitted  to  aehool  or  en- 
tered the  Aimed  Foroea.  An  Abt  Aao> 
elates  study  In  1078  shows  that  Job 
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Corps  enrollees  are  more  likely  th«n 
nonpartlcipants  to  be  employed  full- 
time  after  leaving  the  program. 
Recent  studies  have  indicated  that 
$1.40  is  returned  to  society  for  every 
Federal  dollar  spent  on  Job  Corps.  Ac- 
cording to  a  long-term  follow-up  study 
done  by  Mathematlca  Policy  Re- 
search. Inc.,  It  was  found  that  enroll- 
ees earned  an  average  of  15  percent 
more  per  year  than  nonenroUees  and 
were  employed  more  than  3  weeks  per 
year.  Job  Corps  participants  are  tliree 
times  more  likely  to  achieve  a  high 
school  diploma  and  are  much  more 
likely  to  attend  college  than  nonenrol- 
lees.  Mathematlca  also  found  that  the 
longer  these  youth  stayed  in  Job 
Corps,  the  stronger  were  their  post- 
program  benefits. 

In  addition  to  the  Job  Corps  reputa- 
tion as  a  cost  effective  and  succosful 
program  proven  to  place  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  women  in  ob- 
taining and  holding  employment,  the 
program  builds  In  our  youth  a  produc- 
tive and  responsible  attitude  toward 
work.  The  Job  Corps  is  not  only  an  in- 
vestment in  our  disadvantaged  youth 
who  are  willing  to  make  a  positive  and 
healthy  contribution  to  society,  but 
also  an  investment  in  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  Without  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram our  country  will  be  forced  to 
confront  an  increasing  number  of  un- 
educated and  poorly  trained  youth. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  continue  to 
provide  training  and  support  services 
to  those  individuals  imprepared  to 
enter  our  Nation's  workforce.  Your 
support  in  reaffirming  the  House's 
committment  to  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram builds  on  the  foundation  of  a 
program  which  has  been  proven  to 
contribute  to  a  healthier  and  more 
productive  economy.* 


SIKE8  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OrLOUISIAMA 

nt  TRC  House  or  rxprssditativxs 
Thunday,  February  21,  198S 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Slkes  Act  for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987.  and  1988.  The  Sikes  Act.  origi- 
nally passed  in  1960.  is  designed  to  en- 
courage the  implementation  of  sound 
wildlife  management  practices  on  mili- 
tary and  other  Federal  lands  through 
development  of  cooperative  programs 
between  Federal  agencies  with  land 
management  responsibilities,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  fish  and  game  agen- 
cies. 

The  issue  of  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement on  military  lands  has  been 
particularly  controversial  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  military  controls  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land,  much  of  which 
includes    valuable    fish    and    wildlife 
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habitat.  Clearly,  the  military  mission 
is  of  paramount  importance  on  these 
lands.  However,  sound  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation  practices  and  the 
military  mission  are  frequently  not 
mutually  exclusive.  These  lands  are 
also  able  to  provide  other  valuable 
natural  resource  uses,  such  as  timber 
and  crop  production.  All  of  these  re- 
source uses  need  to  be  properly  Inte- 
grated and  balanced  if  the  Nation  is  to 
receive  the  greatest  benefits  from 
these  lands. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment, which  I  chair,  intends  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  bill  on  March  S, 
1985.  This  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  careful  examination  of  the  Issue  of 
competing  natural  resource  uses  on 
military  lands.  In  addition,  these  lands 
and  their  resources  require  the  atten- 
tion and  expertise  of  professional  nat- 
ural resource  management  personnel, 
and  the  ext«it  of  the  commitment  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  that  re- 
quirement will  no  doubt  be  a  tc^lc  of 
discussion  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Federal  lands  and 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  they 
contain  are  of  extraordinary  value  to 
the  Nation,  and  have  the  potoitial  to 
remain  so  with  prudent  managonent. 
This  bill  will  provide  a  vehicle  for 
review  and  discussion  by  the  Congress 
of  the  adeqiiacy  of  the  Sikes  Act  In 
helping  to  meet  the  challenge  of  con- 
serving and  managing  our  valuable 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.* 


NEW  BEDFORD  COUNCIL  OF 
JEWISH  WOMEN  CEUSRATES 
70TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 


OritASSACHUSBTTS 

Df  THs  Houn  or  uransMTATrvn 

Tfiurtday,  February  Zl,  198S 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
take  this  occasion  to  note  that  the 
New  Bedford  section  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  observed  its 
70th  year  of  operation  on  February  17, 
1988. 

The  New  Bedford  section  was 
formed  In  1915  Iqr  11  newly  married 
women  who  Invited  the  president  of 
the  Boston  section  to  diacuas  plans  for 
their  formation.  Mrs.  Henry  Lu- 
mlansky  became  the  fliit  president. 
Other  founding  officers  Included  BCrs. 
Hyman  Mendelson  and  Mrs.  William 
Beserosky. 

At  that  time,  the  organisation  was 
involved  with  projects  that  included 
ralidng  relief  funds  for  striken  Jews 
in  war-torn  Europe.  During  World 
War  I.  the  council  was  a  friend  and 
guide  for  immigrants  and  became  a 
crucial  agency  for  all  areas  of  war 
relief:  rolling  bandages,  knitting  socks. 
and  selling,  war  bonds. 
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During  World  War  n.  the  council 
provided  aid  to  needy  families  and  ref- 
ugees from  growing  anti-Semitism  in 
Germany  and  other  countries. 

The  1950's  mailied  the  founding  of  a 
medical  loan  chest,  enabling  needy 
citizens  of  New  Bedford  to  borrow  hos- 
irftal  beds,  wheel  chairs,  and  similar 
items  free  of  charge,  regardless  of  reli- 
gious denomination.  This  project  is 
stiU  an  important  part  of  the  council's 
operation  as  well  as  aid  to  senior  citi- 
zens and  the  distribution  of  scholar- 
ship funds  to  worthy  high  school  and 
college  students.  NCJW  actively  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  the  New 
Bedford  Rape  Crisis  center  and  has 
taken  a  stand  on  birth  control  issues, 
flnnly  omnmitteed  to  the  "right  of 
every  woman  to  choose  abortion  and 
elimination  of  obstacles  that  limit  re- 
productive freedom." 

An  amblyopia  project  to  test  the 
eyes  of  young  children  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  E*«rt  of  a  Tay  Sachs 
study  for  the  ocmununlty  are  in  the  of- 
fering. 

The  group  has  become  involved,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women's  organization  in 
New  York,  with  a  new  project,  the 
Center  for  the  child.  This  is  a  research 
program  to  identify  the  most  effective 
solutl<His  to  problems  facing  children 
and  to  help  in  the  formation  of  public 
policy  and  community  service  pro- 
grams nationally. 

lira.  Marcella  Brody  has  served  as 
president  on  three  different  occasion. 
Today,  here  sister,  Phyllis  Mayer- 
Brody,  is  president,  the  other  officers 
are:  Anita  Asser.  Charlotte  Salon. 
Lytida  Mlndlin.  and  Lillian  Giants, 
vice  presidents:  Marcella  Brody,  treas- 
urer; Adele  Koren.  secretary;  Adelle 
Queen,  financial  secretary;  and  Bar- 
bara Jacobson,  mailing  secretary. 

The  present  organization  has  a  total 
of  400  members.  Its  volunteer  services 
are  operating  actively  with  a  large 
body  of  committed  and  interested 
women.* 


DISTINGUISHED  PORTUGUESE- 
AMERICANS  TO  RECEIVE 
AWARDS  IN  FALL  RTVER,  MA 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  lIASIAUlUUilS 
nr  TBI  HOnSS  or  KKntXSKHTATIVXS 

"niurtday,  February  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  O  Jomal.  the  Portuguese  Journal 
of  Fall  River.  BIA  honors  prominent 
Portuguese-Americans  and  public  serv- 
ice organizations  for  their  many  con- 
tributions to  society.  On  February  24. 
O  Jomal  will  once  again  host  the  Por- 
tuguese-American of  the  Year  Award 
Dinner  and  present  the  award  to  Mer- 
edith Vlelra.  I  am  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  Ray  and  Kathy 
Castro,  of  O  Jomal,  the  organizers  of 
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this  annual  recognition  of  the  tremen- 
dous efforts  of  Portuguese-Americans 
have  made  to  society,  and  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  list  of  this 
year's  award  recipients  for  their  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  on  behalf  of  their 
communities. 

This  year's  award  recipients  are: 

Norman  Sousa:  President  of  the 
Flint  Little  League,  10  baseball  teams, 
and  7  basketball  teams.  Mr.  Sousa  has 
helped  organize  f undraising  efforts  to 
support  these  worthwhile  community 
efforts  for  Fall  River,  MA  youth.  He 
has  been  known  to  dig  into  his  own 
pocket  to  piirchase  equipment  for 
those  children  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  participate. 

Beatrice  Angelo:  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  dedication  to  commtmlty 
service  for  her  tireless  efforts  in  the 
field  of  education,  particularly  for 
newly  arrived  Portuguese  immigrants. 
Beatrice  and  her  husband.  John,  have 
long  served  the  Portuguese  American 
community— John  serves  on  my  Fall 
River  staff.  She  has  taught  adult  edu- 
cation and  citizenship  classes  at  the 
Esplrito  Santos  School  for  6  years 
without  compensation  and  is  singular- 
ly responsible  for  the  successful  orien- 
tation of  innumerable  arriving  Portu- 
guese immigrants  to  our  coimtry. 

Carlos  Sousa:  Proprietor  of  Novart 
Photography  Studio  and  i>art  of  a 
smaU  dedicated  group  of  citizens  who 
have  formed  the  Portuguese  American 
Business  Association  in  FaU  River, 
MA.  With  over  200  members,  the  Por- 
tuguese American  Business  Associa- 
tion has  contributed  enormously  to 
the  economic  and  philanthropic  well- 
being  of  the  greater  FaU  River  area. 

Cambridge  Organization  of  Portu- 
guese-Americans [COPAl:  This  fine 
organization  founded  in  1969  serves 
the  limited  English  speaking  popula- 
tion in  Cambridge,  MA.  It  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  organization  with  a  fully  bi- 
lingual staff  to  meet  the  cultural  and 
human  services  needs  of  the  communi- 
ty. The  award  is  being  offered  in 
memory  of  the  late  Cardinal  Hiun- 
berto  Medeiros.  Accepting  the  award 
will  be  the  executive  director  of 
COPA,  Victor  M.  DoCouto. 

Coral  Heranca  Portuguesa:  A  singing 
group  fotmded  in  1976  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Portuguese  Vice-Consul  to 
the  United  States  in  Providence,  RI  to 
help  commemorate  the  U.S.  bicenten- 
nial. The  choral  group  has  performed 
throughout  the  country:  its  20  mem- 
bers include  the  Vice  Consul  of  Portu- 
gal in  Rhode  Island,  Rogerio  Medina 
and  his  wife. 

Meredith  Vieira:  Finally,  the  Portu- 
guese American  Award  Diimer  will 
present  the  Portuguese  American  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  Award  to  Meredith 
Vieira.  the  national  correspondent  for 
CBS  Evening  News.  She  grew  up  in 
Providence.  RI.  began  her  broadcast- 
ing career  at  WEEI  radio  in  Boston, 
moved   to   WJAR-TV   in   Providence. 
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and  then  worked  in  various  cv>*cities 
with  CBS-TV.  Meredith  Vlelra  has 
through  her  work  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  high  professional 
standards  of  which  all  Americans  can 
be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contribution  of 
Portuguese-Americans  to  our  Nation's 
growth  and  diversity  is  a  generous  one. 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  the  efforts  of  a  few 
of  the  many  outstanding  Portuguese 
American  individuals.* 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  PERCY  M. 
FLOWERS 


SOT.  HARRY  CURLEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

ormwjBSBT 

nr  THS  HOUSE  or  BXPRXsorrATivBS 

Thurtday,  February  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  of  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's finest  law  enforcement  officers. 
Sgt.  Harry  Curley  of  the  Vlneland.  NJ. 
Police  Department 

Sergeant  Curley  has  Just  retired 
from  the  police  force  after  a  25-year 
career  in  law  enf<»oement.  During 
that  period.  Sergeant  Curley  compiled 
a  distinguished  reocoxl  as  a  police  offi- 
cer, and  as  a  liaison  between  the  com- 
munity and  Uie  poUoe  department. 

Sergeant  Curley  has  reoeired  many 
commendations  and  awards  throui^- 
out  his  career.  Perhaps  his  most  nota- 
ble achievements,  however,  have  omne 
in  the  area  of  crime  prevention. 

As  head  of  the  police  dq>artment's 
crime  prevention  unit.  Sergeant 
Curley  orgaidzed  neighborhood  crime 
watch  groups,  bustneas  and  residential 
secmrity  surveys,  armed  robbery  and 
burglary  prevention  programs,  shop- 
lifting prevention  programs  for  retaO 
merchants  and  students,  and  he 
founded  the  local  Crimestoppers  Pro- 
gram. 

In  addition.  Sergeant  Curley  devoted 
many  hours  of  his  personal  time  over 
the  years  worktaig  with  youths,  civic 
leaders,  and  members  of  the  clergy  to 
help  improve  community  attitudes  and 
promote  a  sense  of  pride  and  respect 
within  the  city  of  Vlneland. 

Although  he  has  retired  from  the 
police  force.  Sergeant  Curley  contin- 
ues to  be  active  in  community  work 
through  his  service  on  the  Vlneland 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  a  fine  citi- 
zen and  community  leader,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  Sergeant  Curley 
for  his  many  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.* 


HON.  JUUAN  C.  DIXON 

orcAuroimA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RXraESEHTATTVES 

Thuraday,  February  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  before 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  pay  tribute  to  a  loyal 
and  longstanding  member  of  my  staff 
who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Percy  M.  Flowers  has  been  my  office 
manager  since  I  began  serving  in  Con- 
gress in  1979.  I  was  fortunate  to  have 
Percy  Join  my  WashingUm  staff  not 
only  because  she  had  been  a  Mead  tar 
more  than  20  years,  but  also  because  i  i 
she  had  already  gained  several  years  '  ( 
of  experience  working  for  former  Rep- 
resentatives Yvonne  Braithwaite 
Burke  and  Gillis  Long. 

Percy  has  given  more  than  13  years 
of  dedicated  servloe  on  Capitol  HOI. 
and  she  has  become  a  frioMUy.  famil- 
iar face  to  hundreds  of  her  colleagues 
working  for  the  House.  As  an  office 
manager,  she  has  helped  me  Immeas- 
urably  in  maintaining  a  smooth  oper- 
ation here.  She  was  held  in  equally 
high  esteem  by  former  Oongreaswom- 
an  Burke;  my  good  friend  and  prede- 
cessor in  the  House,  and  the  late  Con- 
gressman Long  of  Louisiana,  Ho- 
latter  service  was  so  appropriate  be- 
cause Percy  was  bom  and  lived  her 
early  yean  in  Alexandria.  LA. 

Deq>ite  her  roots  in  Louisiana,  how- 
ever, most  of  us  really  consider  Percy 
to  be  a  native  of  Los  Angeles.  She 
graduated  from  Pasadma  City  Col- 
lege, established  roots  and  raised  a 
family  in  southern  California. 

I  met  Percy  when  she  worked  with 
my  close  friend.  Judge  Dion  Morrow, 
who  then  had  a  law  firm  in  Los  Ange- 
les. She  is  the  proud  moUier  of  two 
sons.  Harry  and  Bob  Reed,  and  she  is 
grandmother  of  a  beautiful  little  girl. 
Conita. 

While  all  of  us  on  the  Dixon  team 
are  sorry  to  lose  Percy,  we  are  haK>y 
knowing  that  she  is  vibrant  and  young 
in  spirit  and  that  she  will  enjoy  great- 
ly this  opportunity  to  relax,  enjoy  her 
family,  and  appreciate  the  things  she 
has  worked  so  hard  for.  Percy  has 
been  a  good  friend  to  so  many  of  us. 
and  we  all  wish  her  very  well  as  she 
begins  this  new  chapter.* 
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COMMEND  ISRAELI  RESCUE 
EFFORTS 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDCULSKI 

OrilAKTLAlTD 
IH  THX  HOUU  OP  HBPUSSNTATIVn 

Thurtday,  February  21, 19S5 

•  lis.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  2  months  since  news  of  Operation 
Moses,  the  stunning  Israeli  rescue  of 
Ethiopian  Jews,  was  made  public.  The 
boldness,  compassion,  and  efficiency  of 
that  enormous  task  merits  our  respect 
and  commendation.  Israel  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, but  she  needs  more  than 
applause.  We  must  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  our  support  for  Israel  and 
the  Israeli  rescue  efforts. 

Operation  Moses  helped  over  8.000 
Ethiopian  Jews  reach  Israel.  While 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was  par- 
alysed with  horror  looking  at  the  faces 
of  starving  ethloplans.  Israel  stepped 
in  with  direct  and  successful  action. 
Israel  recognized  Ethiopian  Jews  as 
sisters  and  brothers  and  did  what  had 
to  be  done  to  rescue  them  from  the 
ethloplan  famine  and  from  religious 
persecution.  Operation  Moses  was 
truly  a  heroic  accomplishment. 

Now  Israel  faces  a  new  challenge: 
the  absorption  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews. 
Israel  herself  is  beleaguered  by  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems.  The  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews  are 
staggering.  Tet  the  Israelis  have  wel- 
comed them  with  open  arms.  Ethiopi- 
an Jews  have  stepped  almost  literally 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible  into  20th 
century  Israel.  Their  health  care,  edu- 
cation, and  training  needs  are  enor- 
mous. Israel  is  once  again  making  ex- 
traordinary efforts  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Jews. 

The  strength  of  the  IsraeU  spirit  ap- 
pears IndomlUble.  We  can  only  guess 
at  the  toll  it  takes  on  Israelis  and 
Israel  herself.  Operation  Moses  was  a 
clandestine  effort  and  any  subsequent 
rescue  attempt  must  be  carried  out 
with  discretion  and  in  secret.  Tet  this 
operation  and  the  continuing  efforts 
to  settle  the  Ethiopian  Jews  In  Israel 
are  outstanding  examples  of  humanl- 
tarianlsm. 

Last  week  I  received  notice  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  continues  to 
regard  the  status  of  the  Ethiopian 
Jews  as  a  priority  issue.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  to  give  whatever  di- 
rection and  support  we  can  to  Ameri- 
can policy  and  world  action  to  save  the 
Ethiopian  Jews.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  M, 
SHIELDS 


UM 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

ornw  JSSSXT 

nf  THE  Honsi  or  rxtrxskhtativks 

TTiuraday,  February  21. 1985 

•  Mr.    RINALDO.    Mr.    Speaker,    as 

ranking    minority    member    of    the 
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House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
have  occasion  to  meet  and  confer  regu- 
larly with  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  of- 
ficials involved  in  the  field  of  aging.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  dedication,  en- 
thusiasm, and  professionalism  of  these 
individuals  who  work  to  improve  the 
lives  of  our  Nation's  30  million  senior 
citizens.  Two  months  ago.  one  such  In- 
dividual upon  whom  I  and  naany 
others  has  come  to  depend  announced 
his  retirement  as  Director  of  the 
Union  County.  NJ.  Division  on  Aging. 
While  I  am  certain  his  lovely  wife 
Eunice  and  their  three  children  are 
pleaased  with  his  decision,  he  will  be 
missed  by  me.  by  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues, and  most  of  all.  by  the  elderly 
in  Union  County. 

A  founder  of  the  Union  County  Divi- 
sion on  Aging.  Mr.  Shields  devoted 
nearly  30  years  of  service  to  the  Feder- 
al Government,  a  majority  of  the  time 
as  a  Social  Security  field  representa- 
tive, before  becoming  director  of  the 
division  in  1972.  In  his  IS-year  tenure, 
he  compiled  an  unparalleled  record  of 
accomplishment  In  service  to  Unkm 
County's  100.000  senior  dtlaens. 

Pete  Shields  had  a  unique  ability  to 
leverage  State,  local,  and  private 
sector  resources  to  supplement  Feder- 
al funding  for  aging  prognuns.  He  and 
his  staff  were  experts  In  marshalling 
the  support  of  area  buslncf ,  labor, 
church  groups,  and  Individual  volun- 
teers in  cooperative  efforts  to  aaslst 
Union  County's  elderiy. 

The  county's  home-delivered  and 
congregated  nutrition  programs  have 
been  recognhtfid  nationally  for  their 
efficiency  and  organlntlon.  Over  3 
million  meals  have  been  served  to  the 
elderly  of  Unkm  County,  one-third  of 
which  went  to  the  homt^iound. 

One  of  Mr.  Shields'  top  priorities 
was  the  expansion  of  home  health 
care  options  for  older  Individuals  who 
wish  to  remain  at  lunne.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hours  of  nursing,  home 
health  aide,  homemalrlng.  friendly  vis- 
itor and  hospice  serrlces  have  been 
provided  to  senior  dttens  In  nonlnstl- 
tutlonal.  community-based  settings.  In 
November  19M.  Pete  Shields  was  reo- 
ognlaed  for  his  leadenihlp  In  expand- 
ing quality  home  care  aenrtces  to  the 
elderly  by  the  New  Jersey  Home 
Health  Assembly  and  Home  Care 
CoundL 

Pete  Shields'  reputation  as  an  inno- 
vative, dynamic  administrator  reached 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  Union 
County.  He  received  20  awards  and  d- 
tatlons  from  national.  State,  and  local 
organisations,  Indudlng  8  awards  from 
the  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Counties, 
and  Individual  awards  from  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Counties:  the 
Grant  Avenue  Community  Center. 
Plalnfleld.  NJ;  the  Union  County  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  Program,  the 
Union  County  Senior  CItlaens  Council 
and  Catholic  Community  Servloes  of 
Union  County;  the  Rahway.  NJ.  Hos- 
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pltal  and  Rahway  Geriatric  Center; 
the  EUzabeth,  NJ.  Visiting  Nurse  and 
Health  Services;  Union  College  and 
the  Gerontology  Center  at  Kean  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey;  the  Senior  Citizens 
of  Winfield.  NJ;  both  the  New  Jersey 
Association  and  National  Association 
of  Area  Agendes  on  Aglnr.  the  Geron- 
tologkml  Sodety  of  New  Jersey;  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  New 
Jersey  Governor's  Continuum  on 
Aging,  and  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Public  Advocate. 

Mr.  Shields'  leadership  also  U  iUus- 
trated  by  his  founding  and  initial 
chairmanship  of  the  New  Jersey  Lead- 
ership Coundl  on  Aging,  a  coalition  of 
21  professional  and  senior  groups 
whose  members  liadude.  among 
others,  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  the  New  Jersey  Home  Health 
Assembly.  He  is  the  paist  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Area 
Agendes  on  Agtaig  and  the  New  Jersey 
Gerontological  Sodety.  The  Fordham 
University  graduate  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Governor's 
Long  Term  Care  Committee  and  the 
New  Jersey  State  Nursing  Home  Task 
Ftoroe. 

As  the  senior  Republican  on  the 
House  Aging  Committee.  I  have 
always  valued  Pete  Shields'  counseL 
His  testimony  before  Aging  Commit- 
tee field  hearings  in  New  Jersey  in 
IMO  and  1984  was  instrumental  In 
#h#ping  Federal  legislation  to  combat 
elder  abuse  and  strengthen  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

While  Pete  Shields  has  officially  re- 
tired. I  know  that  he  will  remain 
active  and  Involved  in  dvic  affairs  In 
his  hmnetown  of  Winfield,  in  Union 
County,  and  in  New  Jersey.* 
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Let  us  pause  to  thank  all  those  who 
bravely  fought  for  freedom  and  Justice 
during  World  War  II,  and  remember 
our  heroes  who  risked  their  lives  for 
our  country.* 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  LEOPOLD- 
VniiE:  A  TRAGEDY  REMEM- 
BERED 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 


or 
Of  THX  HOnSX  OP  SKPXXSDrrATIVXS 

Jliunday,  February  21. 19i5 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a 
sprclal  tribute  to  the  soldiers  on  board 
the  S.S.  LeopoUvWe  when  she  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  off  the  coast  of 
France  on  December  24. 1944. 

When  the  LeopoldviUe  was  hit  by 
enemy  fire  on  that  Christmas  Eve.  she 
was  enroute  from  England  to  Cher- 
bourg. France,  tranqwrting  American 
troops  to  the  batUefleld.  With  815 
Americans  lost  at  sea.  this  tragedy 
constitutes  the  second  worst  naval  dis- 
aster in  the  European  theater,  and  was 
the  last  major  naval  catastrophe 
caused  by  enemy  fire  during  World 
Warn. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  BLATT 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  CAuroKiriA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  KKTRXSCIITATIVES 

Thunday,  February  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize a  close  friend  and  a  respected  con- 
stituent as  he  leaves  the  presidency  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Criminal  Bar 
Association. 

In  addition  to  his  unselfish  contribu- 
tions to  the  bar  association.  Jim  served 
3  years  as  a  deputy  district  attorney 
and  has  been  active  in  many  communi- 
ty projects. 

However,  I  think  the  most  striking 
example  of  Jim's  character— and  one 
of  the  reasons  I  hold  him  in  such  ad- 
miration—is the  concern  he  has  shown 
for  the  youth  in  our  community.  From 
1978  through  1979  he  was  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Cry  Help,  a 
narcotics  rehabilitation  program. 
During  that  period  he  also  found  time 
to  work  as  a  member  of  the  field  oper- 
ations staff  for  specialty  youth  pro- 
grams. 

Today  I  have  the  honor  of  express- 
ing my  sincere  affection  and  admira- 
tion for  a  man  that  deserves  the  pro- 
found gratitude  of  his  community.  I 
ask  the  Members  to  Join  the  San  Fer- 
nando Criminal  Bar  Association  in  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  and  wish- 
ing Jim  Blatt  great  and  continued  suc- 
cess.* 


KEEP  U.S.  EDGE  IN  WORLD 
TRADE 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
nf  THE  HOX7SE  OP  RXPBESXlfTATrVXS 

Thursday.  February  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  with  Mr. 
FRKifzxL,  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, which  wiU  help  ensure  that 
America  wiU  retain  her  competitive 
edge  in  the  world  trade  market.  Our 
country  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
commerce,  industry,  sdence.  and  tech- 
nological innovation.  In  fact,  techno- 
logical leadership  and  innovation  may 
be  this  country's  most  valuable  nation- 
al resource  or  commodity. 

However,  the  world  market  has 
changed,  and  our  preeminence  as  the 
technological  leader  of  the  free  world 
is  being  challenged  by  competitors 
throughout  the  world. 

This  legislation  takes  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  maintaining  our  tech- 
nological competitiveness. 
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First,  the  R&D  tax  credit  (H.R. 
1188)  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
1985,  Is  improved  and  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  tax  law.  In  particular, 
the  definition  of  qualified  research  for 
IMeD  credit  purposes  is  tightened  to 
eliminate  any  taxmyer  abuses  of  the 
R&D  credit  and  to  ensure  that  the 
credit  is  targeted  to  fulfill  its  original 
purpose  of  encouraging  technological 
innovation.  Second,  the  current  incen- 
tives for  corporate  funding  of  universi- 
ty basic  research  are  expanded,  and 
third,  incentives  for  the  private  sector 
to  aid  scientific  education  programs  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  en- 
hanced. 

The  R&D  tax  credit  was  originally 
enacted  in  1981  to  provide  Just  such  an 
incentive.  Based  on  the  information 
that  is  available  to  date,  the  credit  has 
been  a  success.  In  1981,  R&D  expendi- 
tures increased  by  over  40  percent 
compared  to  the  previous  year.  In 
1982,  there  was  a  38-peroent  increase 
in  R&D.  Considering  that  these  were 
both  recessionary  years,  these  in- 
creases are  particularly  imjpressive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  weU  established 
that,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
R&D  tax  credit,  the  decline  in  U.S. 
productivity  growth  was  parallel  to 
the  decline  in  spending  by  TJ JB.  firms 
on  R&D. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  lack  of  invest- 
ment in  R&D  has  taken  its  toll  to  the 
point  where  the  United  States  is  In 
danger  of  losing  its  superiority  In  tech- 
nological innovation.  Over  the  past  20 
years,  our  foreign  ctHupetltors.  led  by 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  have  devot- 
ed more  resources,  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  [GNP],  to  re- 
search and  development  Also,  not  sur- 
prisingly. Japan  and  West  Germany 
have  experienced  much  hl^er  rates 
of  growth  in  productivity— 466  percent 
by  Japan  as  cnnpared  with  60  percent 
by  the  United  States. 

Otir  foreign  competitors  appreciate 
the  link  between  R&D  and  future 
competitiveness  and  productivity. 
Canada,  Japan.  West  Germany, 
Mexico,  and  Bptdn  have  adc^ted  tax 
credits  for  domestic  R&D  activities. 
Just  recently,  Ftanoe  adopted  an  R&D 
tax  credit  that  doaely  reaonbles  the 
U.S.  credit. 

In  addition,  the  governments  of  our 
f oreign  competitors  often  target  high- 
tech  industries  for  special  nurturing. 
This  support  may  take  the  form  of 
protected  maricets  for  emerging  tech- 
nologies, subddlied  government  loans, 
export  subsidies,  and  government 
sponsorship  of  collaborative  research 
efforts  in  key  technological  fields. 

Mr.  l%>eaker.  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, education  in  mathematics, 
engineering,  and  the  physical,  biologi- 
cal, and  computer  sdenoes  has  suf- 
fered from  a  chronic  shortage  of  facul- 
ty and  a  severe  lack  of  up-to-date  sd- 
entific  equipment  upon  which  stu- 
dents and  faculty  can  learn  and  per- 
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form  research.  In  my  own  home  State 
of  Texas,  for  example,  a  recent  survey 
of  engineering  schools  at  Texas  col- 
leges and  imlversitles  conducted  by 
the  Texas  Sodety  of  Professional  engi- 
neers indicated  that  all  of  these  engi- 
neering schools  combined  face  a  criti- 
cal need  for  $37.1  million  in  scientific 
equipment  for  research  and  teaching 
and  a  total  need  for  $99.1  million  in 
scientific  equipment.  The  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin  has  a  critical  need 
for  engineering  equipment  of  $7.7  mil- 
lion and  a  total  need  for  such  equip- 
ment of  $28.7  million;  Texas  A&M 
University  has  a  critical  need  of  $7.6 
million  and  total  need  of  $10.8  million: 
the  University  of  Houston  has  a  criti- 
cal need  of  $5.8  million  and  a  total 
need  of  $8.6  million;  Prairies  View 
A&M  has  a  critical  need  of  $1.6  mil- 
lion and  a  total  need  of  $3.9  million. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  these  examples  to 
Ulustrate  the  situation  in  Just  one 
State.  But  this  same  situation  is  occur- 
ring in  every  State.  This  legislation 
provides  broadened  incentives  for  cor- 
porations to  fund  university  basic  re- 
search activities  and  to  donate  badly 
needed  sdentlf ic  equipment. 

In  short,  it  has  become  increasingly 
dear  that  the  economic  progress  of 
the  United  States  depends  in  large 
part  upon  the  prosperity  and  growth 
of  its  high  technology  industries.  If 
Congress  is  truly  serious  about  foster- 
ing an  environment  in  which  our  high 
technology  industries  can  flourish,  we 
must  make  the  R&D  tax  credit  perma- 
nent 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Coitgeessiohal  Recobo. 
Dbtahed  Dbcxiptxoh  or  the  Hicb  TScb- 

MOUMnr  Remkamcb  abd  Saxannc  Eddca- 

Tiam  Act  or  1085 


I.  nfpaovxHxiiT  ahs  kxtbisios  op  ibs  sad 

CKSDIT  (TRIiS  I  OP  THS  ACT» 

A.  MD  credit  made  permanent  (aec  101) 
The  Act  eliminates  the  current  mnaet  pro- 
vision under  which  the  RAD  credit  is  due  to 
expire    on    December    31,    1965,    thereby 
w.«fc-H»y  the  credit  pennsnent 

B.  Improvement  of  the  RAD  credit  through 
OarUtetitlon  and  Ughtenine  of  the  defini' 
tion  of  QvaUfled  retearA  for  credit  jnir- 
potet  (tec  102) 

1.  The  Act  adopts  a  new  definition  of 
qualified  reseuch  for  R&D  purposes  that  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  definition  of  re- 
search or  experimentation  for  section  174 
deduction  purposes.  The  new  credit  defini- 
tion adopts  as  its  starting  p<^t  the  defini- 
tion of  R&D  for  ftnsnrlal  aooountins  pur- 
poses, subject  to  various  modiflcitlons. 

3.  In  seneral.  qualified  research  for  R&D 
credit  purposes  means  (i)  plannrd  search  or 
critical  investigation  (indudtng  basic  re- 
search) undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering inf(»mation  which  may  be  poten- 
tially useful  in  the  development  of  a  techno- 
logically new  or  improved  business  compo- 
nent of  the  taxiwyer  or  (ii)  applyinc  the  re- 
sults obtained  ttom  a  researdi  activity  or 
other  knowledge  to  develiw  a  technologieal- 
ly  new  or  improved  business  component  of 
the  taxpayer,  including  the  conceptual  for- 
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mulAtlon.  design,  testing,  and  reformulation 
of  hypotheses  regarding  elements  of  the 
buslnen  component  and  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  testing  of  prototypes,  models, 
and  pilot  plants. 

3.  "Technologically  new  or  Improved"— 
two-fold  requirement: 

(i)  the  new  or  improved  characteristics  of 
the  business  component  (defined  below)  are 
"technological  In  nature":  and 

(11)  substantially  all  of  the  activities  un- 
dertaken in  developing  or  improving  such 
component  are  part  of  a  process  of  experi- 
mentation relating  to  such  factors  as  new  or 
improved  fimctlon.  performance,  efficacy, 
reliability,  safety,  quality,  or  reduced  cost, 
rather  than  to  style,  taste,  cosmetic,  or  sea- 
sonal design  factors. 

(a)  "Technological"— 

clarifies  that  the  R&D  credit  is  limited  to 
technologically-based  pnxiucts  and  process- 
es (including  software),  as  opposed  to  finan- 
cial services,  advertising,  and  the  like. 

whether  the  new  characteristics  or  Im- 
provements are  technological  in  nature  is 
determined  by  whether  the  process  neces- 
sary to  develop  such  characteristics  or  im- 
provements ultimately  relies  on  principles 
of  physical  science,  biological  science,  chem- 
ical science,  computer  science,  or  engineer- 
ing. 

(b)  Substantially  all  of  the  activities  are 
part  of  experimentation  directed  toward 
functional  changes— 

"substantially  all"  Is  to  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  all  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, with  relative  costs  Incurred  being 
evidence  as  to  "substantially  all"  and  with 
such  costs  including  costs  of  support  and  su- 
pervision of  R&O. 

4.  Item  which  must  be  technologically  new 
or  improved:  Concept  of  a  "business  compo- 
nent"— 

the  objective  at  which  qualified  research 
is  directed  for  RAD  credit  purposes— a  busi- 
ness component— Is  defined  to  Include  a 
product,  computer  software,  process,  tech- 
nique, formula,  or  invention  to  be  offered 
for  sale,  lease,  license,  or  used  by  the  tax- 
payer in  a  trade  or  business. 

the  "technologically  new  or  Improved" 
test  is  applied  first  at  the  level  of  the  prod- 
uct or  process  as  a  whole.  If  the  test  is  not 
satisfied  at  that  level,  the  test  is  reapplied 
at  the  next  most  significant  subset  of  ele- 
ments of  the  product  or  process.  This 
"shrinking  back"  of  the  product  or  process 
will  continue  until  either  a  subset  of  ele- 
ments of  the  product  or  process  that  satis- 
fies the  test  is  reached  or  the  most  basic  ele- 
ment of  the  product  or  process  Is  reached 
and  such  element  fails  to  satisfy  the  test. 

5.  The  Act's  revised  definition  of  qualified 
research  narrows  the  category  of  eligible  ac- 
tivities for  RAD  credit  piuiKMes  in  the  fol- 
lowing principal  ways: 

(i)  First,  the  limiUtion  of  eligible  RAD  ac- 
tivities for  credit  purposes  only  to  those  di- 
rected toward  functional  improvements 
(e.g..  function,  performance,  reliability,  etc.) 
eliminates  the  entire  category  of  style,  cos- 
metic, taste,  and  seasonal  design  Improve- 
ments often  undertaken  purely  for  market- 
ing purposes  and  elimiiuites  all  improve- 
ments in  which  cosmetic  changes  dominate 
functional  changes. 

(il)  Second,  by  requiring  that  the  new  or 
improved  characteristics  be  technological  in 
nature,  and  by  expressly  excluding  research 
relating  to  management  techniques  and 
management-based  changes  in  production 
processes,  the  Act  not  only  substantially 
limits  the  ability  of  the  food,  apparel,  and 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  sectors  to  claim 
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the  RAD  credit,  but  also  bars  most  service 
industries.  Including  banking  and  other  fi- 
nancial and  insurance  services,  from  claim- 
ing the  credit. 

(Ui)  Third,  by  requiring  that  the  product 
or  process  be  developed  by  the  process  of 
experlmenUtlon,  Including  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  elimination,  and  refinement 
of  hypotheses,  the  Act's  revised  definition 
for  credit  purposes  excludes  a  whole  range 
of  product  development  activlUes  In  which 
the  design  alternative  required  to  reach  the 
desired  result  for  the  business  component  as 
a  whole  Is  readily  discernible  from  the  start 
and  readily  attainable  without  the  signifi- 
cant uncertainty  reflected  in  the  process  of 
testing  and  experimentation. 

(iv)  Fourth,  the  exdualoas  wltli  respect  to 
duplication  (subsection  (dX3XE)).  activities 
after  the  beginning  of  commercial  produc- 
tion generally  (subsection  (dX9XA)),  plan- 
ning for  commercial  production,  and  adap- 
Ution  of  an  existing  product  to  specific  cus- 
tomer needs  (subsection  (dXSXO)  will  pro- 
vide a  clearer  and  more  enforceable  line 
which  will  foreclose  a  taxpayer  from  claim- 
ing the  credit  with  respect  to  activities 
which  no  longer  constitute  product  develop- 
ment but  instead  are  part  of  the  initial 
stages  of  commercial  production  or  which 
constitute  mere  tinkering  with  or  copying  of 
a  product  already  on  the  market 

(v)  Finally,  the  Act  seeks  to  ensure  that 
software  developed  by  the  taypayer  for  iU 
internal  use  (other  than  in  RAD,  or  a  plant 
process)  will  qualify  for  the  credit  only 
where  such  internal  software  surmounts  a 
high  threshold  of  innovation,  thereby  dras- 
tically reducing  the  credit  claimed  by  finan- 
cial and  servloe  sectors,  as  well  as  siglf  icant- 
ly  reducing  the  credit  for  software  devel- 
oped in-houae  for  use  in  general  and  admin- 
IstraUve  (OAA)  aeUviUes. 
C  AvaUabUUw  oS  the  RAD  credit  for  ttart- 

up  companies  and  joint  research  ventures 

fee.  103* 

1.  The  Act  addresses  the  problem  of  the 
unavailability  of  the  RAO  credit  under  cur- 
rent law  to  start-up  corporations  which  lack 
an  active,  ongoing  business  but  which  are 
undertakUig  research  activities  in  an  effort 
to  create  such  a  bualneas.  The  Act  provides 
that  In-house  and  contract  research  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  by  a  regular  corpo- 
ration (Lei,  a  corporation  other  than  an  S 
corporation,  a  personal  holding  company,  or 
a  service  organisation  (such  as  an  incorpo- 
rated doctor))  will  conatltute  qualified  re- 
search expenses  for  credit  purposes  If  the 
corporation  undertakes  the  research  with 
the  Intention  to  use  the  resulU  thereof  In 
the  active  conduct  of  a  present  or  future 
trade  or  business.  In  this  way,  the  credit 
would  be  made  available  to  a  start-up  corpo- 
ration as  well  as  to  an  existing  corporation 
partldpatlng  In  a  new  research  endeavor 
seeking  to  expand  and  diversify  beyond  IU 
existing  trade  or  business. 

2.  The  Act  clarifies  that,  in  general,  in  the 
case  of  research  being  conducted  in  partner- 
ship form,  the  trade  or  business  test  is  ap- 
plied at  the  partnership  level,  and  the  credit 
is  apportioned  among  the  partners  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  7(M 
which  govern  partnership  allocations  gener- 
ally. However,  the  Act  carves  out  two  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule:  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a 
Joint  research  venture  comprised  of  regular 
corporations:  and  (3)  where  not  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  venture  are  regiUar 
cori)orations,  but  each  member's  own  trade 
or  business  would  satisfy  the  "In  carrying 
on"  test  with  respect  to  the  partnership's 
research    expenditures.    In    situations    in 
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which  either  of  these  exceptions  applies, 
the  research  expenses  will  flow  through  to 
the  partners,  with  the  trade  or  business  test 
being  applied,  and  the  credit  computation 
being  made,  at  the  partner  level. 
II.  raoMonoii  or  mnvnuirr  aasxAitcH  and 

SCimTiriC  KDVCATIOll  (TITLI  III 

A.  Expansion  of  the  credit  for  university 
basic  research  (sec  201/ 

1.  a.  new  flat  rate  credit— 

The  proposed  legislation  creates  a  new  tax 
credit  equal  to  20  percent  of  that  portion  of 
a  corporation's  payments  to  universities 
(and  other  qualified  non-profit,  tax-exempt 
organisations  for  basic  research)  which  ex- 
ceeds a  fixed,  historical  "minimum  universi- 
ty basic  researeh"  floor.  These  amotmts 
which  exceed  the  floor— termed  "incremen- 
tal university  basic  research  amounts"— are 
made  ineligible  for  the  present  RAD  credit 
and  are  excluded  from  the  corporate  tax- 
payer's base  year  research  expenses  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  the  corporation's  RAD 
credit  available  under  present  law.  The 
amounts  which  fall  below  the  floor  remain 
eligible  for  the  present  RAD  credit  and  are 
included  in  the  corporation's  base  period  for 
purposes  of  calculating  the  present  RAD 
credit. 

b.  floor  for  amounts  eligible  for  flat  rate 
credit- 

The  fixed  "minimum  university  basic  re- 
search" floor  for  the  new  flat  rate  credit  is 
defined  as  1%  of  the  annual  average  of  the 
corporate  taxpayer's  combined  qualified  in- 
house  research  expenses,  contract  research 
expenses,  and  university  basic  research  pay- 
ments for  the  base  period  composed  of  the 
period  from  1981  through  1083. 

Example 
A  Corporation  makes  total  university 
basic  research  paymenU  in  198S  of  $400,000. 
For  purposes  of  the  new  flat  rate  credit,  the 
base  period  U  1081.  1982.  and  1983.  The  cor- 
poration's annual  average  for  these  three 
yean  of  Its  qualified  research  expenditures 
Is  IIS.000.000.  Accordingly,  the  "minimum 
university  basic  research"  floor  for  purposes 
of  the  flat  rate  credit  is  $160,000  (1%  of 
$15,000,000).  The  amotmt  of  1985  university 
research  payments  in  excess  of  this  floor. 
$250,000.  U  eligible  for  the  new  20%  flat 
rate  credit,  for  a  total  flat  rate  credit  of 
$50,000.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  university  payments  that  are 
below  the  floor  Is  eligible,  as  under  present 
law.  for  the  25%  incremental  RAD  credit. 

c.  maintenance-of-effort  requirement  for 
non-research  donations  to  universities  by 
the  taxpayer— 

The  portion  of  a  corporation's  payments 
to  universities  for  basic  research  that  is  eli- 
gible for  the  new  flat  rate  credit  is  reduced 
to  the  extent  that  the  corporation's  general 
(ie..  not  designated  for  research  purposes) 
charitable  giving  to  all  universities  falls 
below  historical  levels  (the  annual  average 
of  undesignated  payments  for  three  of  the 
immediately  preceding  four  years  as  select- 
ed by  the  taxpayer). 

2.  The  proposed  legislation  adds  to  the 
category  of  qualified  organizations  to  whom 
corporate  payments  for  basic  research  are 
eligible  for  the  credit  an  organization  that  is 
tax-exempt  under  section  SOKcKS)  or  (c)(6). 
is  organized  and  operated  primarily  to  pro- 
mote university  scientific  research,  and  ex- 
pends on  a  current  basis  substantially  all  of 
its  funds  through  grants  and  contracts  for 
such  university  basic  research. 

3.  The  proposed  legislation  limits  the  uni- 
versity basic  research  credit  to  transfers  of 


cash,  thereby  making  equipment  donations 
ineligible  for  the  credit 

B.  Enhanced  deduction  in  section  170  for 
corporate  donations  of  scientific  equip- 
ment to  post-secondary  schools  (sec  20Z) 
The  Act  expands  the  present  enhanced 

deduction  in  section  170  by  meatu  of  the 
followlnr 

eligible  uses  of  the  property  are  expanded 
to  include  direct  education  as  well  as  re- 
search and  research  tralninr. 

donations  of  computer  software  are  made 
eligible  for  the  deduction; 

donations  of  state-of-the-art  equipment 
used  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  are 
made  eligible  for  the  deduction. 

eligible  recipients  are  expanded  to  include 
a  tax-exempt  organisation  that  Is  organized 
and  operated  primarily  to  conduct  scientific 
researeh  and  Is  not  a  private  foundation. 

1.  Eligible  equipment- 
scientific  or  technical  equipment  or  appa- 
ratus that  is  new  inventory  in  the  hands  of 
the  taxpayer  or  Is  used  In  the  taxpayer's 
business  and  Is  not  more  than  three  years 
old: 

computer  software  developed  or  pur- 
chased by  the  contributor. 

Installation  equipment  and  replacement 
parts. 

2.  Eligible  uses— 

substantially  all  of  the  use  of  the  contrib- 
uted property  Is  for  direct  education  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  research  or  experimenta- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section  174).  or 
research  training  In.  the  United  States  in 
mathematics,  engineering,  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences,  or  advanced  computer 
sdenoe. 

3.  Eligible  donors— 

aU  regular  corporations  (non-pass-through 
enUUes). 

4.  Eligible  recipients- 
universities,  colleges.  Junior  colleges,  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools,  an  association 
of  these  institutions,  and  tax-exempt  basic 
scientific  researeh  organizations. 

5.  Amount  of  the  allowable  deduction— 

a.  new  scientific  equipment,  computer 
hardware,  and  computer  software— fair 
market  value,  limited  to  the  lesser  of  (i)  the 
sum  of  basis  and  one-half  of  the  ordinary 
income  gain  that  would  have  been  realized 
by  the  contributor  had  the  new  inventory 
property  instead  been  sold  or  (11)  twice  basis. 

b.  state-of-the-art  scientific  equipment 
used  in  the  taxpayer's  business— the  lesser 
of  (1)  fair  market  value  or  (11)  150  percent  of 
basis  (computed  without  regard  to  adjust- 
ments for  (lepreclatlon)  less  accumulated  de- 
predation. 

C.  Clari/ication  of  exclusion  from  income  of 
scholarships,  grants,  and  student  loan  for- 
ffiveness  received  by  certain  graduate  stu- 
dent (sec.  203) 

The  Act  clarifies  that  scholarships,  grants, 
and  students  loan  forgiveness  received  by 
graduate  students  in  all  fields  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  student's  gross  income, 
even  though  he  or  she  is  required  to  per- 
form future  teaching  services  for  any  of  a 
broad  class  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  a  condition  of  receiving  such  scholar- 
ship, grant,  or  loan  forgiveness. 
III.  Krrs»;i'ivt  datis  akd  tbambitioii  kolb 
It  is  intended  that  the  provision  that 
makes  the  RAD  credit  permanent  would  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
other  amendments  made  by  the  proposed 
legislation  are  generally  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1985.  However,  if  the  taxpayer  so  elects,  the 
revised  definition  of  qualified  research  may 
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be  applied  in  post-1985  determination  years 
for  purposes  of  determining  base  period  re- 
seareh expenses  for  base  period  yean  begin- 
ning before  January  1.  1986.  In  such  case, 
the  base  pei:iod  researeh  expenses  for  pre- 
1986  base  period  years  cannot  be  reduced 
below  a  level  that  would  cause  growth  in 
qualified  research  expenses  under  the  new 
definition  to  exceed  the  growth  level  that 
would  have  occurred  had  the  old  definition 
been  applied  in  both  the  determlnaticm  year 
and  each  base  period  year.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROFESSIONAL 
ENOINEE3iS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

ornwroKK 
nr  THE  HOUSI  OF  SKPHCSSMTATIVn 

Thursday,  February  21, 19SS 

•  Mr.  £>OWNEY  of  New  ToiIl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  profession  that  has 
made  a  truly  coDcrete  contribution  to 
this  Nation— professional  engineers. 

As  you  know,  this  we^  is  National 
Engineers  Week  and  this  year's  theme 
is  "Turning  Ideas  into  Reality."  In  my 
home  county  of  SuffoUt.  the  profes- 
sional engineers  have  turned  so  many 
ideas  into  reality  that  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  25  years  ago,  much  of 
Suffolk  County  was  still  farmland. 
Suffolk's  engineers  came  up  with 
plans  to  tackle  the  roadUoi^  to  the 
phenomenal  growth  Suffolk  has  expe- 
rienced over  the  last  quarter  century. 

But  the  roads,  highways,  sewers,  and 
electrified  railroads  are  only  one 
aspect  of  the  contribution  engineers 
have  made  to  Long  Island.  ¥nth  two 
major  defense  corporations  located  in 
Suffolk  County,  the  ideas  of  Suffolk's 
engineers  have  literally  taken  off  trom 
the  drawing  board  and  into  the  sky. 
Long  Island  engineers  designed  the 
lunar  module  that  carried  our  astro- 
nauts to  the  Moon  and  the  A-10,  the 
most  capable  close  support  plane  ever 
built  and  the  F-14.  the  most  sophisti- 
cated interceptor  in  the  world.  And 
these  engineers  ronaln  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  design  technology.  Recently, 
the  Onunman  Corp.  tect  flew  the  X- 
29,  a  new  design  that  can  revolutionise 
fighter  aircraft. 

These  projects  and  the  countless 
others  designed  by  Suffolk's  engineers 
have  helped  turn  Suffolk  into  one  of 
the  strongest  economic  areas  In  the 
country  and  I  salute  them  for  that.* 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  8CHOOL-AN 
ANSWER  TO  JUVENILE  CRUCE, 
DRUGS,  AND  UNEliO>LOTMENT 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

OrOKLSHOMA 

nr  THi  Honsi  or  kspmcsihtativcs 

Thunday,  February  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  the  continuing 
rise  in  the  number  of  high  school 
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dropouts,  believed  to  be  a  definite 
factor  in  increased  street  crime,  burg- 
larly.  drug-related  crimes  and  drug 
abuse,  in  March  1977  a  group  of 
Bartlesville,  OK,  community  leaders 
decided  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  an  alternative  high  school.  Their  ef- 
forts resulted  in  the  January  1977 
opening  of  the  Bartlesville  Alternative 
High  School. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  reha- 
bilitate failure-oriented  secondary 
school  dropouts,  potential  dropouts, 
truants,  students  on  long-term  suspen- 
sion, those  chronically  involved  in  Ju- 
venile court  action,  pregnant  minors, 
and  those  having  behavioral  problems 
severe  enough  to  prohibit  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  established  high 
school  system.  In  order  to  fulfill  its 
mission,  the  staff  is  carefully  selected 
both  as  to  skiU  in  teaching  and  skiU 
and  experience  in  dealing  constructive- 
ly with  the  problems  of  these  f  aOtue- 
oriented  students.  Each  student  is 
given  a  demanding,  individualized 
course  of  instruction  with  empbatis 
placed  on  basic  education  courses,  for 
exanv>le,  math.  English,  sdenoe,  and 
social  studies.  Students  are  monitored 
(dosely  in  small  classes,  many  of  which 
must  be  geared  to  more  than  one  level 
of  reading  ability  because  of  past  fafl- 
ure  records  of  students.  The  staff  is 
available  continuotisly  for  counseling 
and  outside  professional  counselors 
are  brought  in  for  onoe-a-week  group 
counseling  sessions.  AU  counseling  is 
coordinated  closely  with  the  Bartles- 
ville School  Systems'  Psychological 
Serrteea.  Rigid  discipline  and  attend- 
ance standards  are  maintained  at  the 
schooL  When  needed,  teacher-student 
contracts,  which  exactly  define  teach- 
er expectations  and  student  responsi- 
bUittes  with  stated  penalty  for  ncmoon- 
formanoe,  is  used.  A  gratifying  amount 
of  espirit  de  corp  and  motivation  is 
achieved  in  the  resulting  spedtUted 
environment 

BarUesville  Alternative  High  School 
has  a  remarkably  high  rate  of  success. 
These  once  labeled  failure-oriented 
students  receive  their  high  school  di- 
plomas, pass  graduate  equivalency 
exams  and  many  are  mainstreamed 
into  the  regular  schools.  After  gradua- 
tion some  seek  higher  education  op- 
portunities. Programs  similar  to  this 
one  turn  potential  welfare  or  correc- 
tions enrollees  into  productive,  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  are  worth  an  im- 
mense amount  to  our  society.  Despite 
their  record,  they  suffer  from  funding 
problems.  Program  cost  are  reasonable 
at  an  average  of  $1,187  per  student 
when  compared  to  the  $15,000  to 
$34,000  per  year  of  an  incarcerated  ju- 
venile. In  Bartlesville,  the  community 
has  scraped  to  keep  this  much-needed 
school  through  private  donations  and 
special  allotments  from  the  United 
Fund.  Despite  their  efforts,  lack  of 
funding  stiU   remains,   and   unfortu- 
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nately  may  result  in  possible  closure 
of  the  school. 

I  bring  the  Bartlesvllle  Alternative 
High  School  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  point  out  the  need  for 
long-term  solutions  to  the  financial 
problems  these  programs  face.  We 
must  group  our  efforts  to  help  find  an 
answer  in  lieu  of  losing  such  beneficial 
programs.* 
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its  agencies  that  moral  outrages  and 
their  perpetrators  shall  not  go  unpun- 
ished. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsorlng  a  sense  of  the  House  res- 
olution that  the  NASA  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  should  be  taken  away 
from  Arthur  Rudolph.* 


REVOKE  NASA  MEDAL 


HON.  Bni  GREEN 

OP  mw  TORK 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESXMTATIVSS 

Thursday,  February  21,  1985 
•  Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  injustices  which  should  not  go 
unredressed,  and  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  aimed  at  one  such  in- 
justice. 

In  1969.  Arthur  Rudolph  was  award- 
ed the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  Distinguished  Medal 
for  his  work  on  the  Saturn  V  rocket 
project.  Since  that  time,  it  has  come  to 
light  that  the  Justice  Department  be- 
lieves this  to  be  the  same  Arthur  Ru- 
dolph who  worked  thousands  of  slave 
laborers  to  death  while  he  was  super- 
vising the  production  of  V2  missiles 
for  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II. 

Rather  than  face  deportation 
charges  stemming  from  allegations 
brought  by  the  Office  of  Special  Inves- 
tigations, Rudolph  renounced  his 
American  citizenship  and  returned  to 
West  Germany  last  fall. 

Some  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Rudolph's 
work  for  the  Nazis  were  recounted  in  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  October 
21.  1984: 

They  (slave  laborers)  worked  in  under- 
ground tunnels  built  to  protect  the  miasUe 
factory  from  air  attack.  Conditions  were  so 
apiMlllng  that  even  Albert  Speer.  Hitler's 
economics  minister,  described  them  as  bar- 
barous. "Some  of  the  workers  we  talked  to, 
grown  men.  broke  down  and  wept  recalling 
the  conditions  In  that  factory."  notes  a  Jus- 
tice Department  official. 

There  was  no  heat  or  ventilation  In  the 
tunnels.  Living  underground,  the  prisoners 
worked  12-hour  shifts  7  days  a  week.  Beat- 
ings and  executions  were  common.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Rudolph  attended  the  slow 
hanging,  before  the  rest  of  the  workers,  of 
12  prisoners  accused  of  sabotage.  Out  of  a 
labor  force  of  60.000.  20.000  to  30.000  were 
killed. 

To  award  such  a  person  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  NASA  is  an  in- 
justice. To  refuse  to  rescind  such  a 
medal,  as  NASA  has  done,  is  an  out- 
rage. 

A  NASA  spokesman  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  "to  rescind  the  medal 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  since  it 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  alle- 
gation against  him."  I  strongly  dis- 
agree. Not  only  would  it  serve  a  useful 
purpose  for  the  families  of  those  who 
perished,  but  it  would  be  an  important 
affirmation  by  the  United  SUtes  and 
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sary  savings  will  never  be  achieved.  I 
believe  my  legislation  addresses  our  le- 
gitimate concern  for  the  costs  of  these 
benefits  while  continuing  to  recognize 
and  honor  those  who  served  in  Ameri- 
ca's highest  office.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  support  these 
efforts  and  act  swiftly  on  this  meas- 
ure.* 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  RE- 
FORM  FORMER  PRESIDENTS' 
BENEFITS 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

oppLoant* 
III  THS  Housg  OP  BipanniTATivn 
Thursday.  February  21, 19SS 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  begin  the  annual  budget  and  ap- 
propriation process  this  year  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  Federal  deficits 
exceeding  $200  billion.  While  no  single 
department  of  the  Government  is 
solely  responsible  for  this  situation, 
my  constituents  and  I  agree  that  one 
area  needs  immediate  attention. 
Therefore,  today  I  am  reintroducing 
the  Former  Presidents'  Benefits  Con- 
tainment Act  of  1985  In  an  effort  to 
limit  the  escalating  costs  associated 
with  benefits  for  our  former  Presi- 
dents and  Vice  Presidents. 

Benefits  for  the  time  living  former 
Presidents,  one  Presidential  widow, 
and  four  Presidential  libraries  cost 
taxpayers  $29  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  up  from  $64,000  in  1955.  Al- 
though I  vigorously  support  the  rights 
and  privileges  accorded  America's 
highest  public  office,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  Increasing  costs  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  pay- 

My  legislation  addresses  three  im- 
portant areas.  "Htle  I  places  limits  on 
the  number  and  size  of  Presidential  li- 
braries. It  also  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  ensure 
that  no  land,  building,  or  equipment  is 
accepted  for  the  purposes  of  establish- 
ing a  library  unless  an  endowment  has 
been  created  which  will  provide  suffi- 
cient income  to  cover  all  administra- 
tion and  operational  costs  associated 
with  that  library. 

Title  II  places  an  authorized  cap  on 
all  staff,  office,  travel  expenses,  and 
communications  services.  Former  Vice 
Presidents  are  limited  to  those  services 
and  facilities  necessary  to  winding  up 
their  affairs. 

Finally,  title  III  calls  for  limitations 
on  the  length  of  Federal  protection 
provided  to  former  Presidents  and 
their  families.  Protection  of  a  former 
Vice  President  can  only  be  authorized 
upon  written  request  and  based  on  the 
finding  that  a  serious  threat  exists. 

Although  I  have  continually  sup- 
ported efforts  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  reduce 
fimding  levels  for  former  President 
benefits,  it  is  obvious  that  without 
comprehensive  legislation,  the  neces- 


A  POSSIBLE  BOETHOD  FOR  PRE- 
VENTING PREMATURE  OR  UN- 
NECESSARY INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZA'nON:  EMERGENCY  RE- 
SPONSE SYSTEMS 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OPPUMUOA 
IH  THB  HOU8I  OP  BXPRSSSHTATim 

Thursday,  February  21,  19S5 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant goal  of  a  good  health  pro- 
gram, one  that  seeks  to  provide  a  high 
quality  of  services  at  the  most  reason- 
able cost,  is  to  maintain  senior  citizens 
in  their  communities  and  in  their 
homes  as  long  as  is  appropriately  pos- 
sible. Long  term  care  institutions, 
costly  both  in  human  and  financial 
terms,  should  be  the  option  of  last 
resort. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  our  oldest 
citizens  are  women  who  live  alone.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  noninstitu- 
tionalized  women  in  the  United  States 
live  alone.  Approximately  25  percent 
of  women  over  85  are  currently  in 
nursing  homes  and  this  number  is 
likely  to  Increase  as  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals over  85  is  projected  to  double 
by  the  year  2000. 

Many  of  these  older  individuals  have 
to  be  institutionalized  when  they  de- 
velop functional  limitations  that  may 
threaten  their  health  and  safety  if 
they  do  not  have  immediate  contact 
with  neighbors  and  health  and  emer- 
gency services. 

I  believe  that  personal  emergency  re- 
sponse systems  would  make  it  possible 
to  reduce  institutionalization  and  pro- 
vide seniors  with  better  health  as  well 
as  reduced  health  care  costs. 

In  1982.  I  was  joined  by  Congress- 
woman  Margaret  Heckler,  and  in  1983, 
I  was  Joined  by  Congressman  Jamis 
Quiujof  in  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  expand  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid coverage  for  emergency  response 
services.  What  are  emergency  response 
services?  An  emergency  response 
system  has  three  basic  components: 
First,  electronic  communication  equip- 
ment in  the  home  which  automatically 
signals  for  help  over  existing  tele- 
phone lines:  second,  a  community- 
based  24-hour  response  center  to  re- 
ceive the  incoming  alarms  and  send 
help  when  required:  and  third,  local 
emergency  response  organizations 
such  as  visiting  nurses,  police  emer- 
gency services  or  individuals  chosen  by 
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the  user  who  agree  to  respond  to  spe- 
cific calls  for  help. 

The  emergency  response  system,  in 
most  basic  terms,  works  as  follows.  If  a 
person  is  in  need  of  help  at  home,  he 
or  she  could  press  their  personal  moni- 
tor, which  is  worn,  activating  the 
emergency  base  system  at  a  hospital, 
health  center,  et  cetera.  The  ss^stem 
base  station  will  then  call  the  individ- 
ual to  determine  the  problem.  If  no  re- 
sponse is  received,  a  neighlx>r  with  a 
key  to  the  apartment  will  be  called  as 
well  as  the  appropriate  emergency  re- 
sponse services.  The  emergency  re- 
sponse will  occur  within  minutes. 

Each  day  the  participating  elderly 
person  checks  in  with  the  base  station. 
If  there  is  no  check  in  within  a  defi- 
nite time,  usually  12  or  24  hours,  the 
system  is  automatically  activated  in 
order  to  make  siu«  the  person  is  still 
able  to  respond.  Thus,  he  or  she  Ie 
always  within  contact  of  the  base  sta- 
tion in  their  apartment  even  if  unable 
to  physically  reach  a  telephone. 

In  1975,  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  supported  a 
study  in  Boston  of  an  emergency  re- 
sponse system  among  functionally  im- 
paired elderly  public  housing  tenants 
living  alone  in  the  Boston-Cambridge 
area.  During  a  13-month  period,  the 
health  care  services  required  by  314  in- 
dividuals, half  using  an  emergency  re- 
sponse system  and  half  not.  were  care- 
fully evaluated.  The  experimental  and 
control  groups  were  matched  into 
pairs  of  similar  functional  impairment 
and  social  Isolation  levels. 

The  study  fotmd  that  those  elderly 
using  the  emergency  response  sjrstem: 

Felt  more  comfortable  about  living 
alone  and  more  confident  about  con- 
tinuing to  live  independently; 

Required  1  day  in  a  nursing  home 
for  every  13  days  needed  by  those  not 
using  the  system; 

Experienced  a  much  lower  rate  of 
emergencies— roughly  one  half  that  of 
those  not  using  the  system;  and. 

For  those  severely  functionally  im- 
paired and  not  socially  isolated— one- 
third  of  the  studied  population— each 
$1  spent  for  the  use  of  the  emergency 
response  system  produced  a  net  sav- 
ings of  $7.19  in  total  long-term  care 
costs  due  to  reduced  use  of  institution- 
al and  community  care. 

Several  new  studies  have  been  re- 
ported. One  study  evaluated  the  emer- 
gency response  system  in  California.  It 
was  primarily  interested  in  behavioral 
responses.  The  leading  reasons  for 
using  the  emergency  response  system 
were  falls  and  chest  pain.  Families  felt 
less  burdened  and  recipients  who  were 
not  socially  isolated  had  an  improve- 
ment in  their  feelings  of  security  and 
control  of  their  environment  and  re- 
duced helplessness.  No  experimental 
trial  of  efficiency  was  done. 

Emergency  response  systems  are 
mushrooming  in  the  community.  One 
system,  the  Lifeline  Program  lias  been 
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estimated  to  now  include  45  commimi- 
ties  with  400  programs  involving  the 
monitoring  of  around  15,000  people. 
The  Lifeline  Program  has  shipped 
21.193  units  through  1983  and  528  base 
systems.  The  total  sale  price  of  a  unit 
is  $17,500— $20,000,  including  the  base 
unit  and  20-25  home  imlts.  Approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  hospitals 
using  Lifeline  have  added  additional 
units. 

A  recent  survey  noted  that  most  of 
the  systems  are  centered  at  hospitals 
in  communities  of  about  50,000  people, 
have  been  operational  for  10  months 
and  have  30  home  imits.  The  charge  is 
about  $10  per  month.  About  three- 
fourths  of  programs  liave  no  installa- 
tion charges.  Eighty  percent  of  the  cli- 
ents are  women  and  80  percent  live 
alone.  There  is  an  average  of  eight 
emergencies  per  person  per  year. 

State  and  Federal  ftinding  has  been 
obtained  in  nine  States  tlirough  sec- 
tion 2176  Medicaid  waivers.  The  aver- 
age cost  is  $25  to  $30  per  month.  In 
four  States  local  funding  has  been 
used.  The  Older  Americans  Act  Title 
II  has  also  spent  about  $1  million. 

Most  of  the  State  and  community  re- 
ports are  very  favorable.  There  has 
been  no  good  scientific  evaluation  of 
emergency  response  systems  since  the 
original  NCHSR  study.  Other  types  of 
emergency  response  systems  are  being 
marketed.  There  is  a  perceived  need 
for  an  emergency  response  system  es- 
pecially for  the  frail  elderly  living 
alone.  The  systems  will  continue  to 
expand  and  will  cost  money  either  to 
the  Medicaid  Program.  State  agencies. 
Older  Americans  Act.  voluntary  orga- 
nizations or  individuals  and  their  fami- 
Ues. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  scientific 
evaluation  of  these  systems.  There  is  a 
very  real  probability  that  the  system 
will  be  of  substantial  health  and  social 
benefit  to  frafl  elderly  and  possibly 
reduce  institutionalization.  A  very  lim- 
ited evaluation  is  being  proposed  as 
part  of  the  social  health  maintenance 
organization  [SHMO]  demonstration, 
but  this  will  not  evaluate  such  a  sys- 
tem's efficiency  in  the  commimity. 

The  present  bill  will  provide  for  a 
good  scientific  evaluation  of  both  the 
costs  and  health  benefits  of  emergen- 
cy reponse  systems.  The  results  of  the 
study  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
the  selection  of  individuals  who  will 
benefit  from  the  use  of  personal  emer- 
gency response  systems,  the  costs  per 
patient  and  the  rationale  for  future 
implemenation  of  the  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  worthwhile  and  most 
timely  measure. 

Thank  you.* 
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NA'nONAL  DRUG  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1985 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  legislation  I  introduced  on 
January  3.  1985,  entitled  the  National 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Education  Act.  This 
bUl.  H.R.  380.  represents  many  years 
of  work  and  interest  in  the  problems 
of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

As  my  colleagues  may  remember,  I 
have  spent  years  working  with  State, 
Federal,  and  local  officials  to  stop  the 
flow  of  illegal  drugs  Into  the  United 
States,  and  especially  my  native 
Texas.  As  a  former  county  sheriff,  I 
formed  a  10-ccuntywide  drug  task 
force  to  try  to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs 
from  Mexico.  DurW  the  past  2  years 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol. I  have  spent  many  hours  listening 
to  testimony  from  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, psychologists  and  counselors, 
and  educators  about  drug  abuse  and 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it.  Last 
year  I  woiked  closely  with  Parent 
Teacher  Associations,  parents  of  drug 
users,  and  education  agencies  to  for- 
mulate a  comprehensive  bill  that 
would  address  these  problems.  Al- 
though no  action  was  taken  on  my  bill 
in  the  98th  Congress,  I  have  decided  to 
reintroduce  it  this  year  and  urge  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
take  action  on  it. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  many 
comments  and  suggestions  I  received 
from  groups  around  the  country  who 
support  this  bilL  There  is  a  national 
netwoik  that  has  developed  to  help 
children  with  drug  and  alcohol  prob- 
lems. The  assistance  and  support  I  re- 
ceived from  these  groups  has  been  in- 
valuable in  spreading  the  word  about 
my  bill.  Their  comments  have  been  in- 
corporated into  this  revised  bill,  which 
I  believe  have  made  it  stronger  and 
more  appealing  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 

My  proposal  would  provide  $30  mil- 
lion over  3  years  to  the  States  through 
a  block  grant.  States  would  apply  for 
fimds  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Himian  Services  and  funds  would 
be  disbursed  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  would 
provide  75  percent  of  the  fimds,  the 
States  20  percent,  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts 5  percent— which  could  be  in- 
kind  pajmients  such  as  facilities  or 
equipment. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  this  bill 
is  needed  because  it  targets  elementa- 
ry and  Junior  high  school  students 
who  may  not  have  experimented  yet 
with  drugs,  cigarettes,  and  alcohol.  In 
addition,  it  recognizes  there  is  a  link 
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between  cigarettes  and  alcohol  and 
the  use  of  drugs.  The  bill  recognizes 
that  education  is  more  effective  than 
either  law  enforcement  or  treatment 
and  prevention  techniques  in  stopping 
drug,  alcohol,  and  cigarette  use. 

Much  of  the  basis  for  these  premises 
comes  from  a  detailed,  articulate,  and 
thoughtful  study  published  by  the 
Rand  Corp.  entitled  "Strategies  for 
Controlling  Adolescent  Drug  Use."  I 
recommend  this  book  very  highly,  and 
hope  that  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
concern  about  substance  abuse  will  ask 
me  for  a  copy  of  this  publication. 

There  are  seven  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  needed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  these  points  and 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  there  is  still 
time  to  reach  many  children  who  have 
not  yet  begun  to  experiment  with 
drugs. 

First.  I  believe  this  proposal  is 
worthwhile  because  it  targets  a  special 
group  of  children  who  have  tradition- 
ally been  ignored  by  drug  education 
programs  in  the  past.  There  is  growing 
evidence  that  drug,  cigarette,  and  alco- 
hol awareness  programs  aimed  at  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren  can  be  very  ef- 
fective. These  programs  can  reach 
children  who  have  heard  about  drugs 
but  who  have  not  yet  used  them.  A 
comprehensive  awareness  program  can 
dispel  the  myths  about  cigarette  smok- 
ing, drinking,  and  drugs,  and  give  chil- 
dren the  right  information  that  will 
help  them  resist  the  temptation  to  ex- 
periment. It  is  clear  that  one  program 
aimed  at  children  from  4th  to  12th 
grade  cannot  possibly  be  effective. 
However,  by  tailoring  these  prognuns 
and  encouraging  children  in  elementa- 
ry and  Junior  high  schools  to  learn 
about  cigarettes,  alcohol,  and  drugs, 
we  may  be  forestalling  children  from 
making  one  of  the  most  serious  mis- 
takes of  their  lives. 

Second,  effective  programs  at  all  age 
levels  stress  the  importance  of  peer 
pressure.  The  Rand  study  cited  before 
notes  that  previous  education  pro- 
grams failed  because  they  were 
groimded  in  incorrect  assimiptions 
about  why  adolescents  begin  using 
these  substances.  New  studies  Indicate 
that  drug  use  begins  in  a  group  setting 
among  peers  or  relatives  and  is  often 
perceived  as  the  "adult"  thing  to  do. 
Peer  pressure  and  the  imitation  effect 
are  very  strong  influences  on  impres- 
sionable children.  Statistics  indicate, 
too.  that  young  people  of  all  ages  and 
socioeconomic  classes  use  cigarettes, 
alcohol,  and  drugs,  even  children  in 
grade  school.  A  nationwide  survey  in- 
dicates that  50  percent  of  our  fourth- 
graders  believe  their  peers  have  ex- 
perimented with  drugs,  and  25  percent 
report  significant  peer  pressure  to  try 
drugs  or  alcohol.  To  date.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  have 
spent  huge  sums  to  detect  and  appre- 
hend producers  and  distributors  and 
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to  treat  addicts.  But  Insufficient 
moneys  have  been  spent  on  what  the 
Rand  study  considers  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  curbing  drug  abuse: 
education.  I  believe  the  evidence  is 
conclusive  that  a  comprehensive  edu- 
cation program  aimed  at  the  real  rea- 
sons children  use  cigarettes,  alcohol, 
and  drugs— peer  pressure— can  be  very 
effective. 

A  third  reason  I  believe  my  proposal 
is  needed  is  because  it  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  relationship  between  ciga- 
rettes and  alcohol  and  the  use  of 
drugs.  The  Rand  study  provides  com- 
pelling new  evidence  that  links  ciga- 
rette smoking  among  children  to  early 
drug  use.  The  authors  carefully  exam- 
ined the  circumstances  that  lead 
young  people  to  experiment  with  ciga- 
rettes, drugs,  and  alcohol,  and  con- 
cluded that  "the  same  factors  that 
lead  to  cigarette  smoking  lead  to  drug 
use."  The  study  noted  that— 

Generally,  an  adolescent  begins  drug  use 
with  dgmrettes  or  alcohol.  lAter.  he  or  she 
may  use  muUuana.  and  still  later  may  go 
on  to  other  drugs.  In  effect,  each  stage  ap- 
pears to  be  a  prerequisite  for  the  others. 
Therefore,  stopping  or  delaying  the  onset  of 
marijuana  use  and  cigarette  smoking  may 
prevent  use  of  later-stage  drugs. 

This  is  a  powerful  conclusion  which 
contradicts  the  myth  among  children 
that  there  is  no  connection  between 
cigarettes,  alcohol,  and  drug  use. 

Therefore,  educators  are  now  sug- 
gesting a  new  approach  to  preventing 
first  use  of  drugs  by  focusing  on  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  taking  into  account 
the  social  pressures  that  youngsters 
feel  to  experiment  with  cigarettes,  al- 
cohol, and  drugs. 

This  special  attention  on  cigarettes 
and  alcohol  is  important  because  data 
demonstrate  a  clear  relation  between 
smoking  cigarettes  and  using  marijua- 
na and  other  drugs.  For  example, 
among  all  teenagers  in  1983,  current 
cigarette  smokers  were  11  times  more 
likely  to  be  current  marijuana  users 
and  14  times  more  likely  than  non- 
smokers  to  be  current  users  of  heroin, 
cocaine,  and/or  halludnocens.  At  least 
1  in  every  16  high  school  seniors  is  ac- 
tively smoking  marijuana  on  a  daily 
basis,  and  fully  one  in  five  has  done  so 
for  at  least  a  month  at  some  time  in 
their  lives. 

Alcohol  is  also  being  abused  by  our 
young  people.  About  1  in  16  seniors  is 
drinking  alcohol  dally,  and  41  percent 
have  had  five  or  more  drinks  in  a  row 
at  least  once  in  the  past  3  weeks.  An 
estimated  3.3  million  drinking  youths 
aged  14  to  17  are  showing  signs  that 
they  may  develop  serious  alcohol-re- 
lated problems.  Drunk  driving  is  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among  16-  to 
24-years-olds. 

These  statistics  are  shocking  and 
have  helped  focus  attention  on  the  se- 
riousness of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
abuse. 

A  fourth  factor  my  bill  considers  is 
dnig  use  among  minority  students. 
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Poor  and  minority  students  frequently 
do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  conven- 
tional drugs,  and  therefore  use  nontra- 
ditional  substances,  such  as  inhalants. 
as  a  means  of  getting  high.  My  bill  re- 
quires that  educators  recognize  these 
practices  and  address  the  special  needs 
of  these  students.  This  is  particularly 
a  problem  for  American  Indian  and 
Hispanic  children  across  the  South- 
west and  in  our  inner  cities.  It  is  im- 
perative that  educators  recognize  the 
role  that  these  nontraditional  stimu- 
lants play  among  minority  children. 

Fifth,  our  country  has  spent  billions 
of  dollars  to  try  and  stop  the  flow  of 
illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States. 
There  is  also  the  cost  to  society  in 
nonbudgetary  expenses.  For  instance, 
drug  abuse  costs  this  NaUon  $100  bU- 
lion  annually,  of  which  an  astonishing 
$70  to  $80  billion  is  attributable  to 
drug-related  crime  and  corruption,  and 
$16  to  $20  billion  is  attributable  to  the 
impact  of  drug  abusers  on  the  health 
care,  law  enforcement,  and  Judicial 
systems,  the  employment  market,  and 
the  general  welfare  and  social  service 
ssrstems.  The  annual  financial  burden 
of  alcoholism  and  alcohol  problems  is 
about  $130  billion  each  year.  We 
cannot  afford  this  drain  on  our  econo- 
my and  Judicial  system.  A  prevention 
and  awareness  program  begun  at  an 
early  age  can  have  a  lifetime  effect, 
not  only  for  the  children,  but  also  for 
our  entire  society. 

Sixth,  this  proposal  requires  that  de- 
cisions about  awareness  and  education 
programs  are  best  made  at  the  local 
leveL  Therefore,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would  dis- 
burse the  money  to  the  States  accord- 
ing to  population.  The  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  would  contribute 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  programs. 
The  local  educational  agency  receiving 
these  moneys  must  develop  a  drug,  al- 
cohol, and  tobacco  educational  pro- 
gram that  meets  the  following  criteria: 

Assesses  the  problems  and  current 
educational  programs,  if  any,  designed 
to  address  such  problems; 

Outlines  specific  plans  for  providing 
or  iiiu)roving  instruction  on  d^^ig,  alco- 
hol, and  tobacco  use; 

Describes  the  goals  that  are  to  be 
achieved  by  the  drug  education  pro- 
gram, and  provide  an  annual  report  on 
progress  in  obtaining  these  goals: 

Estimates  the  cost  of  the  program 
and  gives  assivances  that  the  local 
educational  agency  will  pay  5  percent 
of  the  program's  cost:  and 

Provides  procedures  to  ensure  a 
proper  accounting  of  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  act. 

I  believe  this  will  provide  the  Feder- 
al Government  with  the  necessary  as- 
surances that  the  money  is  well  si>ent 
and  will  give  local  school  districts  the 
opportunity  to  tailor  its  programs  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  children  in 
their  communities. 
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Finally,  the  bill  would  require  that 
schools  use  all  the  resources  at  their 
disposal  to  teach  children  about  sub- 
stance abuse.  That  means  that  local 
law  enforcement  officials.  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents,  and  others  involved  in 
stopping  the  sale  of  drugs  should  talk 
with  students.  Psychologists  and  drug 
coiuuelors  who  treat  addicts  should 
tell  students  what  drug  abuse  is  really 
about  and  how  it  affects  their  health 
and  well-being.  And.  finally,  clergy- 
men, parents,  businessmen,  and  any 
others  with  experience  in  drug  educa- 
tion should  be  brought  together  with 
students  to  discuss  what  tobacco,  alco- 
hol, and  drug  abuse  does  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  family.  These  are  im- 
portant resources  that  can  comple- 
ment the  classroom  text  training  and 
make  the  evil  of  substance  abuse  more 
real  for  the  students. 

I  have  been  very  encouraged  by  the 
broad  bipartisan  support  my  proposal 
received  in  the  98th  Congress.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  receive  favorable  consid- 
eration by  my  colleagues  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  I  urge 
those  who  share  my  concern  about  cig- 
arette, alcohol,  and  drug  abuse  to 
review  my  proposal  and  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  it.« 
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system,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
death  penalty  provision  included  in 
antihUacklng  legislation  in  1974.  no 
such  statute  has  been  passed  by  the 
full  Congress.  During  last  session,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
to  the  full  Senate  a  death  penalty 
measure  but  consideration  ended 
there. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  believes,  as  I  do,  that  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  can 
and  does  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  vio- 
lent and  heinous  crimes  of  homicide. 

I  would  hope  that  the  99th  Congress 
will  respect  and  reflect  the  wishes  of 
its  constituents  and  enact  this  death 
penalty  statute.* 
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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  nini8Ti.vAinA 

in  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDrTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  98th  Congress  I  introduced  a 
measure  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death  for  the  crimes  of 
homicide,  treason  and  espionage.  Since 
that  Congress  did  not  pass  any  capital 
punishment  provisiOQS  I  reintroduced 
my  proposal  as  H.R.  343  on  the  first 
day  of  the  99th  Congress. 

In  1972.  virtuaUy  all  of  the  death 
penalty  statutes  in  the  country  were 
nullified  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
with  its  landmark  decision  of  Furman 
versus  Georgia.  In  that  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  that  State  death 
penalty  statutes  which  leave  to  the 
unguided  discretion  of  the  judge  or 
jury  the  determination  of  whether  the 
death  penalty  should  be  imposed  are 
unconstitutional. 

In  the  decade  since  the  Furman  deci- 
sion, two-thirds  of  the  States  have  en- 
acted laws  to  restore  the  availability  of 
the  death  penalty  as  a  sanction  for  the 
most  serious  crimes  when  committed 
imder  particularly  reprehensible  cir- 
cumstances. During  this  same  period, 
the  Congress  has  on  several  occasions 
considered  legislation  to  provide  con- 
stitutional procedures  that  would 
permit  the  restoration  of  the  death 
penalty  to  the  Federal  criminal  Justice 


DIAMOND  JUBILEX  OF  SISTER 
FABIAN  DOONAN 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

OPIRWTOaK 

nr  THE  BOTrsx  or  bepresehtativbs 

Thunday.  February  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  MOLINARL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to 
rise  today  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to 
Sister  Fabian  Doonan.  O.SJ'.,  as  this 
year  she  celebrates  her  diamond  Ju- 
bilee of  75  years  of  service  in  the  con- 
vent. 

Sister  Fabian  Doonan  was  bom  in 
Ireland  (County  Leitrlm)  and  came  to 
the  United  States  as  a  young  girL  She 
entered  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Alle- 
gany in  the  fall  of  1909  at  the  mother- 
house  in  Allegany,  NY.  After  receiving 
the  habit  on  August  3.  1910.  Sister 
Mary  Fabian  entered  into  a  3-year  no- 
vitiate which  she  completed  with  the 
profession  of  her  simple  vows  on 
August  15, 1913. 

Sister  Fabian  Docman  came  to  St. 
Anthony's  Convent  in  New  York  City 
in  1936  after  teaching  at  schools  in 
Buffalo  and  R<»ne,  NY  and  Winated, 
CT.  She  continued  her  teaching  career 
in  New  York  City  at  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  Grammar  School  where  she  de- 
voted herself  to  her  students  for  35 
years.  In  the  years  that  followed  her 
formal  teaching  career,  she  continued 
her  service  as  a  tutor  for  many  stu- 
dents. 

Sister  Fabian's  76  years  of  service  to 
others  stands  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
she  has  touched.  It  is  not  often  that 
one  encounters  such  an  example  of 
lifelong  devotion,  commitment,  and 
faith.  As  Sister  Fabian  looks  back  on 
her  75  years  in  the  convent,  she  can 
certainly  be  proud  of  the  life  she  has 
led  and  the  love  and  happiness  that 
she  has  brought  into  the  lives  of 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  bring  the 
achievements  of  this  devoted  and  re- 
maiiuible  woman.  Sister  Fabian 
Doonan,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.* 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  HEW  TOSK 
m  THX  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESEHTATrVES 

Thunday.  February  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  Minority  Invest- 
ment Tax  Act  of  1985  [MTTA].  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  viable  minority 
business  community  by  providing  the 
necessary  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
investment  in  businesses  owned  and 
operated  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  Individuals. 

MTTA  provides  for  the  deferral  of 
the  a4>ital  gains  tax  when  a  taxpayer 
elects  to  use  the  proceeds  to  purchase 
stock  from  a  qualified  minority  invest- 
ment fund  company.  The  qualified  in- 
vestment fund  company  is  similar  to  a 
mutual  fund  company.  However,  the 
minority  Investment  fimd  is  required 
to  invest  proceeds  in  minority  firms  as 
defined  within  section  8(d)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  Under  section 
8(d).  generally,  a  small  business  con- 
cern is  defined  as  a  for-profit  business 
enterprise,  whether  a  corporation, 
partnership  or  other  business  entity  of 
which  51  percent  or  more  is  owned  by 
a  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged Individual. 

During  recent  tax  debates  it  was  suc- 
cessfully argued  that  lower  taxes  on 
capital  are  essential  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic challenges  of  the  80's  to  provide 
greater  business  and  Job  opportunities. 
The  provisions  of  BOTA  are  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  creative  solution  to 
the  economic  challenges  of  the  1980's. 

It  has  been  argued  that  since  the 
passage  of  two  tax  bills,  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  and  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981.  the  risk-taking 
climate  for  investors  has  improved.  In 
August  of  1983.  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  issued  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  venture  awital  industry. 
A  significant  finding  of  the  report  con- 
cerning investment  activity  was:  Ven- 
ture capitalists  believe  the  growing 
availability  of  venture  capital  is  a 
direct  result  of  reducing  the  capital 
gains  tax  for  individuals  from  28  to  20 
percent  in  1981.  Despite  these  tax  in- 
centives, minority  businesses  have  not 
experienced  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the 
availability  of  venture  ci4>ital.  While 
the  vast  majority  of  businesses  were 
benefiting  from  the  improved  climate 
of  risk-taking  entrepreneurial  activity, 
most  minority  businesses  were  left  out. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  provides  in- 
vestors with  the  incentive  they  need  to 
invest  equity  capital  in  the  minority 
community.  I  trust  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  receive  the  early  and  favor- 
able attention  of  the  Congress.* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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H.R.  1186 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuraday,  February  21,  1985 

•  Mr'  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  Introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
1186,  that  will  make  the  formula  for 
determining  the  amount  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  subject  to  taxation 
more  fair  and  consistent  with  tax 
policy. 

In  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983.  Congress  subjected  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  for  higher  income  re- 
cipients to  taxation.  The  law  states 
that  if  a  recipient's  income  level  ex- 
ceeds the  base  amount  of  $25,000,  in 
case  of  an  individual,  and  $32,000.  in 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return,  then  gross 
income  Includes  the  lesser  of  one-half 
the  Social  Security  benefits  received 
or  one-half  the  excess  of  modified  ad- 
justed gross  income  plus  one-half  the 
Social  Security  benefits  over  the  base 
level. 

Income  level  is  determined  by 
adding  one-half  the  Social  Security 
benefits  received  to  the  recipient's 
modified  adjusted  gross  income. 
"Modified  adjusted  gross  income" 
means  adjusted  gross  income  increased 
by  the  amount  of  Interest  received  by 
the  taxpayer  which  is  tax-exempt. 
This  is  where  the  unfairness  in  the 
law  exists  and  I  propose  that  the  tax- 
exempt  interest  portion  of  the  defini- 
tion be  deleted. 

It  is  inconsistent  tax  policy  to  in- 
clude tax-exempt  income  in  the  deter- 
mination of  taxable  income.  By  using 
tax-exempt  income  in  computing  one's 
income  level,  you  are  penalizing  the 
recipient  for  having  this  income.  The 
recipient  is  penalized  because  his  tax- 
exempt  income  could  determine 
whether  his  Social  Security  benefits 
are  subject  to  tax  by  pushing  his 
income  level  over  the  base  level.  When 
taxable    income    is    determined    for 
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Income  tax  purposes,  tax-exempt 
Income  is  just  that  and  the  taxpayer  is 
not  penalized  for  having  that  income. 
This  policy  should  remain  consistent 
with  reguxl  to  the  taxation  of  Social 
Security  benefits. 

The  following  example  should  illus- 
trate the  position: 

If  a  Social  Security  recipient  has  an 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $20,000. 
Social  Security  benefits  of  $10,000  and 
tax-exempt  interest  income  of  $10,000. 
then  the  recipient  will  have  to  include 
$5,000  in  gross  income.  $20,000  (AOI) 
plus  ($10,000  X  ^)  (SB)  plus  $10,000 
(TEI)  equals  $35,000.  $10,000  over  the 
base  level.  One-half  the  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  or  one-half  the  exceas  over 
base  equals  $5,000. 

If  the  tax-exempt  Interest  income  is 
excluded  from  the  Social  Security  tax 
formula,  as  it  is  in  determining  regular 
income  tax.  then  the  recipient  would 
owe  no  tax  and  not  be  penalised  for 
his  tax-exempt  income.  The  adjusted 
formula  would  Include  $20,000  (AOI) 
plus  ($10,000  X  %)  (88)  and  equal 
$25,000,  an  income  level  within  the 
base  amount. 

The  above  analysis  supports  the  po- 
sition that  the  Social  Security  tax- 
ation formula  for  higher  income  re- 
cipients would  t>e  more  fair  and  con- 
sistent if  tax-exempt  interest  income 
was  not  included  in  it.  It  would  not  ex- 
clude from  taxation  recipients  whose 
taxable  income  levels  exceeded  the 
base  level.  I  urge  all  Members  to  con- 
sider HJl.  1186  and  lend  their  sup- 
port.* 


CONORATULATION8  TO  THE 
NORTHEAST  TIMES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OP  PBOnTLTANIA 
IN  TBI  ROVU  or  aSPSmilTATIVB 

Thunday,  Februanf  21,  2985 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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the  50th  anniversary  of  the  fimdlng  of 
the  Northeast  Times,  a  well  known 
community  newspaper  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  the  North- 
east Times  has  become  a  tradition  in 
the  community  and  I  congratulate  the 
paper's  owner  and  publisher,  Eleanor 
Smylle,  its  editor,  Marilyn  Schaefer. 
and  the  paper's  staff  on  this  anniver- 
sary. 

The  Northeast  Times  is  a  fitting  tes- 
timony to  the  success  of  the  family- 
owned  community  newspaper.  This 
local  publication  was  founded  in  1934 
by  the  late  Richard  Thorpe  Lawson. 
who  produced  the  paper  on  a  hand- 
press  in  his  basement.  It  originated  as 
a  (me-page  publication  with  a  circula- 
tion of  500.  Today,  due  largely  to  the 
contlnubig  efforts  of  Mr.  Lawson's 
widow  and  son.  Eleanor  and  Robert 
Smylle.  the  Times  is  comprised  of  7 
editions  distributed  to  over  117.000 
homes  in  Northeast  Philadelphia. 

The  success  of  the  Northeast  Times 
can  also  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  paper  is  owned,  managed,  and 
staffed  primarily  by  residents  of  the 
community.  As  a  result,  the  paper  has 
reflected  the  unique  character,  spirit 
and  concerns  of  the  northeast  for  the 
past  50  years.  During  that  time,  the 
Times  has  maintained  a  tradition  of 
the  highest  standards  of  Journalistic 
excellence,  and  has  faithfuUy  served 
the  needs  of  its  lojral  readership  and 
the  public  interests  of  the  cmnmunity 
as  a  whole. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  the 
Northeast  Times  on  its  50th  anniversa- 
ry and  wish  this  fine  newspaper  con- 
tinued success  in  the  pursu't  of  its 
commitment  to  northeast  Philadel- 
phia. 
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(LeffMative  day  of  Monday.  February  18, 198$} 


The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving  Father  in  Heaven,  we  invoke 
Your  gracious  presence  in  this  place 
this  morning.  The  Senators  have  been 
imder  great  pressure  through  a  long 
day  and  hard  night.  Strong  minds- 
profound  concerns — deep  convictions 
have  met  in  exhausting  confrontation 
like  irresistible  force  colliding  with  im- 
movable object.  Make  Imown  Your 
reconciling  grace.  Give  special  wisdom 
and  patience  to  our  leaders  and  direct 
Your  powerful  public  servants  to  equi- 
table and  Just  resolution. 

Blessed  Lord,  dissolve  anger— relieve 
frustration— relax  tension— and  give 
peace  about  disappointment  because 
of  aborted  plans.  Fill  this  place  with 
Your  love  and  prove  that  You  are  not 
a  God  far  off  and  unmoved— but  one 
Who  is  present  and  involved.  For  the 
welfare  of  all  to  the  praise  of  Your 
glorious  grace.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  standing  order,  the  two  leaders 
wiU  have  10  minutes  each.  I  will  re- 
serve my  10  minutes  and  inquire 
whether  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader  wishes  to  use  his  10  min- 
utes. 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  might  proceed 
1  minute,  after  this  there  will  be  spe- 
cial orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators,  not  exceeding  15  minutes 
each:  Senator  Spbctcr,  Senator  Prox- 
MiRX,  and  Senator  Borkn.  Following 
that  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
9:15  a.m.,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  automatically  resume  the 
Meese  nomination  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

I  would  stress  that  rollcall  votes  are 
expected  during  today's  session  and 


could  occur  as  early  as  9:30  or  10 
o'clock.  Also,  votes  are  expected 
throughout  the  day  and  late  into  the 
evening. 

Finally,  the  majority  leader  an- 
nounced last  night  there  is  a  good  pos- 
sibility that  the  Senate  could  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow.  Saturday. 

I  reserve  the  10  minutes,  as  I  men- 
tioned. 


RECXXJNmON  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  IsUnd  for  all  that  good  news.  It 
means  we  are  going  to  work  at  last  and 
I  welcome  that. 


THE  NEW  LIMITS  ON  STAR 
WARS  DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROXBdRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  told  that  in  the  next  6  years 
the  Congress  wiU  be  asked  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  appropriate  $30  bil- 
Uon— not  $25  billion,  but  $30  billion— 
for  Star  Wars  research.  That  is  a  fat 
20-percent  hike  from  the  estimated 
$25  billion  cost  of  star  wars  research 
up  until  last  Wednesday.  And  it  consti- 
tutes a  20-peroent  bigger  reason  to  say 
"No"  to  this  massive  downpayment  on 
the  trillion  dollar  "impossible  dream." 

But  the  Thursday.  February  21  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Yoi^  Times  carried  a 
front  page  story  by  Bernard  Owertz- 
man  that  constitutes  a  far  more  con- 
vincing reason  not  to  impropriate  all 
this  additional  money  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  or  Star  Wars. 
Gwertzman  reports  a  speech  delivered 
by  Paul  Nltce.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's senior  arms  control  adviser. 
That  speech  was  made  before  the 
Philadelphia  World  Affairs  CoundL 
That  speech  outlines  a  series  of  condi- 
tions this  antimissile  system  must 
meet  before  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion now  says  we  should  proceed  with 
deployment.  Obviously,  if  Mr.  Nitze  is 
outlining  the  administration'B  position 
this  would  mean  that  unless  star  wars 
meets  these  conditions,  the  $30  billion 
in  additional  research  fimdlng  asked 
by  the  administration  would  be  totally 
wasted.  The  star  wars  research  with- 
out deplosonent  would  buy  nothing 
but  a  $30  billion  Increase  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

So  these  conditions  outlined  by  Mr. 
Nitze  drastically  change  the  focus  of 


the  debate  on  whether  the  Congress 
should  or  should  not  appropriate  the 
$30  billion  for  antimissile  research. 
Until  now  the  argument  has  been  that 
the  Defense  Department  space  wei4>- 
ons  experts  have  developed  antimissile 
weapons  that  have  succeeded  on  occa* 
sion  in  finding  and  ImoclLing  out  mis- 
siles launched  into  space,  and  that  in 
time  the  system  could  be  expected  to 
develop  to  a  point,  using  layers  of  de- 
fensive weapons  that  would  stop  an  in- 
creasingly high  percentage  of  ICBM's 
launched  at  targets  in  this  cotmtry. 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  admin- 
istration, we  should  go  ahead  with  it. 
In  his  niiladelphia  qjeech.  Mr.  Nitze 
changes  all  this.  He  does  so  by  setting 
forth  two  conditions  SDI  must  meet 
before  this  country  would  proceed  to 
deployment. 

First,  the  defensive  weapons  we 
deploy  in  space  must  be  survivable. 
That  is  they  must  not  be  vulnerable— 
that  is  subject  to  destruction  by 
enemy  missiles,  or  other  methods. 
Second.  Mr.  Nitze  says  that  the  star 
wars  defense  must  be  cost  effective  at 
the  margin;  that  is.  they  must  be 
chev>  enough  to  add  additional  defen- 
sive c^Mbility  so  that  the  other  side 
has  no  incentive  to  add  additional  of- 
fensive cavAbility  to  overcome  the  de- 
fense. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  what  is  wrong 
with  that?  First,  it  represents  a  dis- 
tinct advance  on  any  previous  require- 
ments the  administration  has  qiedf led 
for  this  immense  expenditure.  For  this 
the  administration  and  Mr.  Nitze  de- 
serve credit.  I  congratulate  them.  The 
conditions  Bfr.  Nitze  sets  forth  are  cer- 
tainly essentiaL  SDI  must  meet  them. 
But  can  they  be  met?  It  will  not  be 
easy.  They  will  be  very  hard  to  meet. 
They  will  be  even  more  difficult  for 
the  Congress  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  Nitze  conditions  can  be  met  and 
therefore  whether  or  not  to  go  ahead 
with  the  $30  billion  funding  of  re- 
search. 

How  do  we  determine  whether  the 
SDI  deployed  defense  wiU  be  vulnera- 
ble? We  may  accept  assurance  that  it 
is  not  vulnerable  to  any  offensive 
weupoDB  the  Russians  may  have  today. 
We  may  be  convinced  that  the  Soviet's 
current  ICBM's  cannot  penetrate  the 
SDI  defense.  But  how  do  we  determine 
whether  Soviet  nuclear  weapmis  ex- 
perts challenged  by  this  defense  will 
not  come  up  with  ingenious  new  weap- 
ons that  can  make  the  defense  vulner- 
able? The  problem  is  that  military 
weapon  dymunimn  has  been  and  wiU 


•  Tl»i*  "bullet"  lymboi  identifies  ttatements  or  iasertioiit  wliicii  are  not  spoken  l>y  die  Mefnl>er  on  die  floor. 
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always  be  a  two-way  street.  The  of- 
fense has  always  been  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  as  ingenious  as  the  defense. 
Every  defense  against  military  weap- 
ons developed  in  the  past;  the  Wall  of 
China,  the  castle  moat,  the  Maginot 
Line,  coastal  g\ins.  fixed  fortications 
have  simply  challenged  the  offense  to 
find  a  solution.  The  offense  has 
always  found  it. 

And  how  do  we  determine  whether 
star  wars  can  meet  the  second  Nitze 
criteria?  How  do  we  determine  wheth- 
er the  Star  Wars  defense  will  cost  leas 
than  the  offensive  system  that  can 
overcome  it? 

Hans  Bethe.  the  Nobel  prize  winning 
nuclear  arms  expert  who  supervised 
the  development  of  our  first  nuclear 
weapons,  has  said  that  the  offense  can 
easily  and  cheaply  overcome  Star 
Wars  by  overwhelming  it  with  more 
and  more  offensive  missiles  or  under- 
flying  it  with  entirely  different  deliv- 
ery systems.  The  second  Nitze  criteria 
would  not  deny  that.  It  would  require 
that  any  such  overwhelming  or  under- 
flying  would  cost  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  defensive  missile  system  that 
would  prevent  it. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  excellent  crite- 
ria. But  think  what  it  requires.  It  re- 
quires the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  the  antimissile  defensive 
system  will  not  only  cost  less  than  an 
increase  in  the  present  dominant 
Soviet  land  based  ICBM's  which  in- 
crease would  be  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm the  SDI  system.  It  also  requires 
the  Congress  to  Judge  whether  SDI 
will  cost  less  than  the  Soviet  produc- 
tion of  new  offensive  missiles  with 
hardened  skins  and  decoys  that  might 
overwhelm  the  SDI  defense.  We  also 
would  have  to  determine  whether  we 
could  develop  a  defense  against  the 
underflying  cruise  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers and  submarines,  against  which  SDI 
could  not  defend  and  whether  that  de- 
fense would  be  cheaper  than  the  cost 
to  the  Soviets  of  producing  additional 
cruise  missiles,  submarines,  and  bomb- 
ers. 

Mr.  Nitze  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration have  come  up  with  what  could 
become  two  useful  tools  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  should  proceed 
with  Star  Wars.  The  burden  of  proof 
must  now  lie  squarely  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  prove  the  case  based  on 
these  two  standards  for  SDI:  its  invul- 
nerability and  its  relative  economy. 
Before  the  Congress  proceeds  to  sink 
$30  billion  more  into  star  wars  re- 
search we  should  insist  that  the  ad- 
ministration show  that  there  Is  at 
least  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  SDI 
deployment  can  meet  these  new  stand- 
ards. 

Let  me  repeat  those  standards.  The 
burden  of  proof  must  now  lie  squarely 
on  the  administration  to  prove  the 
case  based  on  these  two  standards  for 
SDI:  its  vulnerability  and  its  relative 
economy.   Before  the  Congress  pro- 


ceeds to  sink  $30  billion  more  into  star 
wars  research,  we  should  insist  that 
the  administration  show  that  there  la 
at  least  a  reasonable  chance  that  the 
SDI  deployment  can  meet  these  new 
standards. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  February  21  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  by  Bernard 
Owertzman  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

Miminm  Ooau  Sr  cm  Space  WBAPona 
(By  Bernard  Owertsnan) 

WASBnnnoii.  Feb.  30.— Paul  H.  Nltae.  the 
Reagan  Administration's  lenlor  anna  con- 
trol adviser,  outlined  a  set  of  stringent  con- 
ditions today  that  he  said  should  be  met 
before  the  deployment  of  new  defensive 
weapons  in  space. 

Amonc  these  conditions,  he  said,  was  that 
the  technology  "must  produce  defensive  sys- 
tems that  are  survlvable,"  able  to  withstand 
a  pre-emptive  nuclear  attack.  Otherwiae,  he 
said,  "the  defense  would  themaelvea  be 
tempting  targeU  for  a  first  strike"  and  this 
would  "decrease,  rather  than  enhance,  sta- 
bUity." 

He  also  said  the  new  systems  must  be 
"coat-effective  at  the  margin,  that  is,  they 
must  be  cheap  enough  to  add  additional  de- 
fensive capability  so  that  the  otber  side  has 
no  incentive  to  add  additional  offensive  ca- 
pability to  overcome  the  defense." 

AIMS  TO  SHIFT  PBOM  OPPSMSK 

If  It  was  more  economical  to  produce  new 
offensive  systems  to  offset  the  defensive 
shield,  he  said,  this  would  "encourage  a  pro- 
liferation of  countermeasures  and  addition- 
al offensive  weapons  to  overcome  deployed 
defenses.  Instead  of  a  redirection  of  effort 
from  offense  to  defense." 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  criticizing  the  Ad- 
mlnlstnitlon's  space  research  program,  has 
argued  that  any  new  defensive  weapona 
could  have  an  aggreaaive  purpoae,  to  ahield 
the  United  SUtes  while  it  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  warned  that  thia  would 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  new  of- 
fensive weapons  to  counter  the  American 
program. 

In  his  remarks,  before  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  PhUadelphla.  Mr.  Nitae  sketched 
the  way  he  believed  that  future  arms  con- 
trol negotiatlona  and  apace  defenae  develop- 
ment should  be  tiandled  in  coming  decades. 
The  text  of  the  apeech  waa  releaaed  in 
Washington. 

ISO  BiLUON  8R  poa  axaKAacH 

He  aald  tliat  even  if  it  waa  technically  fea- 
sible to  develop  and  effective  shield  against 
misailea.  the  goal  of  Prealdent  Reagan'a  t30 
billion  reaearch  plan  for  the  next  six  years, 
such  "demanding"  conditions  would  have  to 
be  met  before  any  defensive  systems  were 
deployed. 

Mr.  Nitze,  who  Is  the  moat  experienced 
arms  control  expert  on  the  Administration's 
negotiating  team,  has  been  consistently  cau- 
tious about  the  prospects  for  any  progress 
In  the  newest  round  of  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians, which  resume  In  Oeneva  on  March  12. 
He  said  today  that  the  United  SUtes  did 
"not  expect  the  Soviets  to  accept  Immedi- 
ately our  viewpoint  or  our  concept  as  to  how 
the  future  strategic  relationship  should 
evolve." 


"We  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
in  reaching  that  objective,"  he  aald.  "Quite 
frankly,  it  may  prove  impoaaible  to  obtain 
and,  even  if  we  do  eventually  reach  it,  it  will 
not  be  for  many,  many  years,  perhaps  well 
into  the  next  century." 

The  Adminiatration's  objective,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Nltae,  U  to  seek  ellminaUon 
of  nuclear  weapons  over  the  next  several 
decades.  He  aald  at  leaat  the  next  10  years 
ahould  be  apent  In  maintaining  the  policy  of 
deterrence  through  the  threat  of  ultimate 
nuclear  retaliation. 

But  at  the  aame  time,  he  aald.  the  United 
Statea  wiU  preaa  in  thia  period  for  "radical 
reductiona  in  the  number  and  power  of  atra- 
teglc  and  intermediate-range  nuclear  arms," 
and  wlU  aeek  to  prevent  "eroaion"  in  the  ex- 
latlng  treaty  on  antlballiatic  miaallea,  which 
limlta  each  aide  to  100  ABM'a  in  one  area  of 
ita  country. 

aovixT  aaaxATH  gxpaciau 

In  thia  period,  reaearch  would  be  puraued 
on  the  apace  weapona  program,  called  the 
Strategic  Defenae  InitlaUve  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  "Star  Wara"  by  aome  othera  He 
aaid  he  expected  the  Soviet  Union  to  contin- 
ue Ita  reaearch  alao  in  that  field. 

Should  reaearch  into  a  defenaive  aystem 
prove  feasible,  he  aaid,  there  ahould  be  a 
tranaltlon  period  lasting  perhapa  aeveral 
decadea.  in  which  both  aidea  would  begin  to 
mix  defenaive  and  offenalve  weapona,  plac- 
ing "greater  reliance  on  defenaive  aystema" 

Other  Admlnlatratlon  offietala  have  aaid 
the  main  queatlon  waa  whether  it  waa  tech- 
nically feaaible  to  buUd  an  effective  aystem, 
but  Mr.  Nltae  went  beyond  that 

"The  criteria  by  which  we  will  Judge  the 
feaalbillty  of  auch  technologlea  will  be  de- 
manding," he  aaid.  outlining  the  require- 
menta  that  they  be  able  to  survive  an  attadt 
and  be  inexpensive  enough  to  make  it  to  ex- 
pensive to  produce  new  offensive  systems. 

"If  the  new  technologlea  cannot  meet 
these  standards."  be  said,  "we  are  not  about 
to  deploy  them." 

Hopc  Poa  ac'iawTiPic  aAma 

"In  that  event."  he  aaid  "we  would  have  to 
continue  to  base  deterrence  on  the  ultimate 
threat  of  nuclear  retaliation.  However,  we 
hopc  and  have  expectations  that  the  scien- 
tific community  can  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge." 

He  said  the  United  States  envisaged  this 
"transition  period"  aa  one  of  "cooperative 
endeavor"  with  the  Soviet  Union.  "We 
would,  for  example,  envisage  continued  re- 
ductions in  offensive  nuclear  arms."  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  "we  would  en- 
visage the  sides  beginning  to  test,  develop 
and  deploy  aurvivable  and  cost-effective  de- 
fenaea  at  a  meaaured  pace,  with  particular 
emphaals  on  nonnuclear  defensea" 

"Deterrence  would  thus  Isegln  to  rely 
more  on  a  mix  of  offensive  nuclear  and  de- 
fensive systems,  instead  of  on  offensive  nu- 
clear arms  alone,"  he  said. 


A  MYSTERY  OVER  MEHGELE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
briefly  on  another  subject,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, United  States  intelligence  docu- 
ments that  were  recently  declassified 
indicate  that  Josef  Mengele,  the  infa- 
mous Butcher  of  Auschwitz,  may  have 
been  captured  and  released  in  the 
American  occupation  zone  of  Vienna 
after  World  War  II.  This  shocking 
news  preceded  a  conference  in  Israel 


intended  to  review  the  atrocities  of 
Mengele  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
never  be  repeated. 

The  documents,  obtained  through 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  in- 
clude a  letter  dated  April  26, 1947,  by  a 
special  agent  of  the  United  States 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps  in  Germa- 
ny. Writing  to  a  commanding  officer 
in  Vienna,  the  agent  spoke  of  informa- 
tion received  by  his  office  suggesting 
that  Mengele  recently  had  been  cap- 
tured and  released  in  the  American 
zone.  Unfortunately,  four  other  docu- 
ments which  may  expound  on  this  In- 
formation have  been  withheld  for  rea- 
sons of  national  security. 

Dr.  Mengele's  hideous  past,  however, 
is  not  shrouded  in  secrecy.  He  is  the 
most  notorious  Nazi  war  criminal  still 
at  large.  His  freedom  remains  a  stain 
on  the  moral  fiber  of  the  world.  He  is 
wanted  for  crimes  which  include  sort- 
ing out  arriving  prisoners  for  immedi- 
ate death,  throwing  live  children  into 
fires,  and  conducting  draoonian  ex- 
periments on  twins  and  dwarfs.  But 
this  demented  man  has  remained  free, 
most  likely  in  Paraguay. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Mengele  has  es- 
caped punishment  is  a  tragedy  we 
cannot  ignore;  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  may  have  allowed  him 
to  slip  through  our  fingers  is  a  dishon- 
or we  can  only  hope  never  to  re{>eat.  It 
is  time  to  move  into  a  new  era  in 
which  the  slaughter  of  different  peo- 
ples is  relegated  to  history  books  or 
punished.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  had  the 
leader's  time,  I  yield  back  the  time  re- 
served for  me  imder  the  special  order. 

The  PRESIDESrr  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  now 
be  charged  against  the  si>ecial  orders 
in  the  order  listed.  In  other  words. 
Senator  PROxmitx,  having  yielded 
back  his  time,  the  time  would  be 
charged  against  Senator  Sfsctcr.  and 
then  against  Senator  Boanr's  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

ISx.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

mx.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Spictsr  is  prepared  to  yield  back 


his  15  minutes  under  the  special  order. 
So  that  time  can  be  dispensed  with, 
and  canceled. 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  s^eld?  Just  as  a  matter  of 
comity,  I  want  to  cooperate.  I  am  not 
interested  in  delaying  the  vote  on  Mr. 
Meese.  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  as 
soon  as  possible  on  that.  However,  in 
fairness  to  Senator  Borkn,  I  hope  we 
wlU  not  start  running  his  time  imtil 
8:30.  After  all.  he  did  expect  to  have 
the  last  order.  We  are  now  canceling 
the  second  one  of  those. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  that  is  per- 
fectly fair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  8:30  the  time  thereafter 
be  charged  against  Senator  Boreh's 
special  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assiatant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  Are  we  now  in  morn- 
ing business  in  which  any  Senator  may 
speak? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  is  not  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness.   

BCr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  special  order  time  has  been 
used,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  him 
8  minutes  of  the  time  that  I  had. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore. 
Time  has  been  yielded  to  the  Senator. 

Blr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 


AMERICA'S  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  we  of 
course  over  the  last  several  dio^  have 
been  negotiating  In  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  economic  crisis  which  is  now 
facing  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  a  crisis  which  very  clearly  not 
only  impacts  the  farmer  but  which 
threatens  to  impact  the  entire  econo- 
my. I  think  it  is  very  clear  from  the 
examples  I  gave  on  the  floor  yester- 
day, examples  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  one  county  In  Oklahoma,  Till- 
man County,  that  when  you  have  a 
collapse  in  the  agricultural  sector  It 
rwidly  means  vacant  businesses  on 
main  street,  increases  in  small  busi- 
ness bankruptcies;  that  it  begins  to 
ripple  throughout  an  entire  communi- 
ty. It  is  also  clear  when  one  farmer  is 
forced  into  foreclosure,  it  is  not  only 


that  farmer  who  is  impacted;  immedi- 
ately the  land  values  of  the  neighbor- 
ing farm  fall.  The  farmer  who  perhaps 
is  totally  debt  free,  the  farmer  who 
has  been  free  of  economic  problems  in 
the  past  is  now  severely  impacted  as 
his  land  values  fall.  What  he  has 
worked  a  lifetime  to  save  in  terms  of 
appreciated  value  of  his  farm  is  begin- 
ning to  be  wiped  out. 

So.  Mr.  President,  myself  and  others 
have  felt  it  very  important  that  we 
turn  from  the  other  business  before  us 
and  focus  attention  on  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmer  and  the  threat 
that  the  problems  of  agriculture  pose 
to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  We  have 
not  taken  this  action  lightly.  As  I  have 
said,  I  can  understand  the  feelings  of 
the  nominee  for  Attorney  General  and 
those  who  support  his  nomination.  In 
fact,  I  am  among  those  who  intend  to 
vote  for  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nee that  will  be  before  us  again  this 
afternoon.  Therefore.  I  do  not  lightly 
employ  the  parliamentary  tactics 
which  I  and  others  have  been  employ- 
ing for  the  past  several  dajrs. 

I  do  not  lightly  impinge  upon  the 
time  of  my  colleagues  or  ask  that 
action  on  the  nominee,  who  has  waited 
for  some  time  for  his  nomination  to  be 
confirmed,  should  be  postponed  a 
little  longer.  I  do  so  because  I  earnest- 
ly believe  that  there  is  no  more  iimwr- 
tant  matter  before  the  country  right 
now  than  dealing  with  this  economic 
crisis. 

Frankly,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
progress  we  have  made  already.  Before 
we  began  this  action  and  before  we 
served  notice  by  letter  that  we  intend- 
ed to  employ  these  parliamentary  tac- 
tics, I  did  not  see  much  progress  occur- 
ring in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  farmer.  I  have 
to  say  that  it  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  see  the  movement  that  has  al- 
ready occurred. 

There  were  good  faith  negotiations 
on  both  sides  yesterday,  progress  was 
made,  and  there  are  press  reports  this 
morning  that  there  are  those  in  the 
majority  in  the  Senate  who  intend  to 
urge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
proceed  to  implement  the  proposals  he 
made  yesterday  and  the  offers  of 
action  which  he  made  to  a  group  of  us 
negoti^ing  with  him  yesterday.  I 
think  that  is  a  great  victory  for  those 
of  us  who  have  wanted  to  see  action 
takeiL  I  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  move  Immediately  to  begin 
the  transfer  of  funds  necessary  to 
assure  that  adequate  funds  are  avail- 
able for  loan  guarantees,  that  ade- 
quate funds  are  available  for  direct  op- 
erating loans  to  farmers  who  need  it.  I 
hope  we  will  go  ahead,  since  he  has 
discretionary  authority  to  do  it,  and 
Implement  the  requlranent  that  the 
Farm  Home  Administration  respond  to 
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lender  designations  under  the  loan 
guarantee  program  within  15  days,  as 
we  suggested  yesterday  in  the  negotia- 
tions. I  hope  he  will  immediately 
begin,  as  we  talked  about  yesterday, 
weekly  reports  to  Congress  on  the 
number  of  loan  applications  made,  the 
number  of  applications  processed,  and 
the  disposition  made  of  those  loans. 

All  those  actions  and  others  that 
were  discussed  at  meetings  yesterday 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  think  it  would  represent  significant 
progress  for  the  fau-mer. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  it  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  such 
lengths  to  put  the  problems  of  the 
farmer  on  the  front  burner  in  terms  of 
action  and  attention  by  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress,  but  it 
would  have  been  well  worth  it  if  we 
had  accomplished  only  what  we  have 
accomplished  thus  far  in  terms  of  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Secretary  to 
agree  to  start  some  of  these  actions. 
However,  more  remains  to  be  done. 

We  hope  to  continue  our  negotia- 
tions today,  to  continue  the  debate 
today,  in  an  effort  to  make  further 
progress.  I  do  not  think  we  should  stop 
speaking  and  debating  and  employing 
the  parliamentary  tools  available  to  us 
until  we  are  sure  that  we  have  accom- 
plished everything  we  can  possibly  ac- 
complish in  terms  of  dealiiig  effective- 
ly with  the  economic  crisis,  until  we 
are  sure  we  have  done  everything  to 
fashion  a  program  that  will  help  every 
farmer  who  deserves  our  help,  every 
fanner  who  will  have  a  chance  to 
make  it  realistically  if  he  is  given  an 
opportunity  for  debt  restructuring. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  stop  until 
we  are  sure  we  have  done  everything 
we  can,  without  adding  to  Government 
deficits,  to  get  as  much  cash  as  possi- 
ble flowing  into  our  rural  areas, 
through  the  farms  and  the  small  com- 
munities which  are  now  so  depressed, 
and  do  so  in  a  way  that  will  have  mini- 
mal budgetary  impact.  Until  we  have 
done  that,  until  we  are  sure  that  we 
have  accomplished  everything  we  can 
for  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  economy,  I  think  we  should 
proceed  with  our  discussions  and  our 
debate. 

I  earnestly  hope  we  can  make  more 
progress.  I  hope  we  can  make  enough 
progress  that  the  nomination  which 
has  been  pending  before  the  Senate 
for  the  past  several  days  will  be  acted 
upon,  perhaps  even  before  the  end  of 
this  day.  Nothing  would  please  me 
more  or  give  me  more  satisfaction 
than  to  say  that  we  had  fashioned  the 
best  possible  program  for  the  Ameri- 
can fanner,  that  we  have  provided 
help  that  will  really  be  effective,  and 
that  we  can  now  move  on  to  other 
business  in  the  near  term,  while  we 
await  coming  back  to  the  long-term  so- 
lutions for  agriculture  a  few  weeks 
from  now. 


Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  those 
who  have  assisted  me  in  the  efforts  we 
have  made.  I  appreciate  those  who 
have  taken  time  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  speak.  I  say  to  them  that  they 
have  made  a  very  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  process  and  to  the  progress 
we  have  already  made. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  reports  I 
read  in  the  press  this  morning  are 
true,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  proceed.  Since  he  has  discretion- 
ary authority,  he  should  do  it  on  his 
own.  It  should  not  require  pushing 
and  prodding  from  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  people  in  any  other  sector. 
He  should  go  ahead  on  his  own  to  im- 
plement all  the  actions  he  can  take  to 
help  the  fanner. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  continue  to  push 
for  additional  actions  that  we  think 
would  fashion  an  even  more  effective 
program. 

I  also  hope  that  we  In  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  Judg- 
ment, through  our  votes,  through  our 
own  input  and  our  discussion  on  the- 
floor  of  the  Senate,  on  any  additional 
proposals  that  may  be  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  elsewhere 
that  might  improve  and  make  more  ef- 
fective the  package  on  which  we  have 
been  negotiating  over  the  past  several 
days. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  our  aim  is  not  to 
make  a  political  statement.  Our  aim  is 
not  to  play  parliamentary  games.  Our 
aim  \b  not  to  play  politics.  I  think  I 
speak  for  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  been  negotiating  with 
earnestness  over  the  past  several  days. 
Our  aim  is  to  deal  with  a  critical 
American  problem,  to  deal  with  it  con- 
structively, and  to  help  fashion  a  solu- 
tion to  that  problem  before  it  causes 
serious  harm  to  the  rest  of  our  econo- 
my. That  is  an  effort  which,  in  con- 
science, I  and  others  feel  must  contin- 
ue: it  is  an  effort  on  which  I  hope  we 
will  have  success. 

I  appreciate  all  who  have  helped  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  terms  of  con- 
tinuing with  the  negotiations  and  with 
the  parliamentary  efforts  on  the  floor 
that  assure  that  we  focus  all  the  atten- 
tion necessary  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  We 
are  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
interrupt  for  a  moment? 


Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Morning  business  will 
end  at  9:15,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  I 
consume  in  addition  to  the  5  minutes 
be  charged  against  the  leadership's  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  CRISIS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
review  President  Reagan's  news  con- 
ference, regarding  his  comments  last 
night  on  the  farm  credit  crisis  seem  to 
be  completely  out  of  tune  with  the 
facts.  It  raises  this  question:  Is  the 
President  being  stonewalled? 

He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
needs  and  the  urgency  of  those  needs 
for  farmers  to  get  their  loans  renewed 
in  order  to  have  a  line  of  credit  so  that 
they  can  buy  the  seed,  the  fertiUser. 
and  the  fuel  to  put  in  a  crop.  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
are  threatened  with  liquidation  or 
foreclosure. 

Secretary  Block  has  been  expound- 
ing in  the  past  few  weelu  on  a  market- 
oriented  farm  policy,  and  that  simply 
means  that  farm  commodity  prices 
should  be  lower  so  that  we  can  sell 
more  of  our  commodities  abroad.  That 
is  a  preposterous  theory— I  repeat  that 
is  a  theory— that  additional  commod- 
ities could  be  moved  abroad  by  reduc- 
ing farm  prices  even  more. 

I  hasten  to  comment  that  what  addi- 
tional farm  commodities  can  be  moved 
abroad  will  be  through  food  aid  or 
concessionary  sales  or  barter.  Secre- 
tary Block  recognizes  concessionary 
sales  but  has  blocked— no  pun  is  In- 
tended, but  is  it  appropriate— he  has 
blocked  food  aid  or  slowed  it  down. 

Under  the  broadened  416  program, 
we  have  found  that  the  Secretary  has 
been  absolutely  thwarting  the  disposal 
of  surplus  commodities  that  are  avail- 
able under  that  program. 

Those  are  dairy  commodities  and 
wheat  products  from  the  United 
States.  Under  416  both  of  these  com- 
modities are  available  for  donation  to 
countries  that  need  them. 

He  has  established  not  a  benign  but 
a  malignant  attitude  on  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 416.  Secretary  Block  has,  appar- 
ently with  White  House  backing,  de- 
veloped the  policy  of  terrible  neglect 
of  utilizing  416  food  aid.  Examples  of 
this  are  Africa,  the  Philippines,  and 
other  countries.  He  has  instructed  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
connivance  and  agreement  of  David 
Stoclunan's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  refuse  any  consideration  of 
section  416  applications  for  food  aid. 


The  private  voluntary  agencies,  the 
largest  of  them  all,  Catholic  Relief 
Services  and  CARE,  have  been  told 
not  to  make  such  applications.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  OBdB, 
sitting  in  their  canary  seats  as  part  of 
the  triumvirate  along  with  AID  that 
must  approve  416  applications  have 
put  out  the  word  that  none  of  these 
applications  will  be  approved.  What 
has  happened  is  that  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  good  surplus  food  that  can  be 
made  available  for  food  aid,  that  is, 
milk,  cheese,  and  wheat,  will  be  held 
apart  from  food  aid  under  the  broad- 
ened and  most  flexible  off -budget  food 
aid  program  that  this  cotmtry  has, 
that  is  section  416. 

This  is  ridiculous.  It  defies  aU 
common  sense.  It  is  inhumane.  It  has 
slowed  humanitarian  relief  for 
hungry,  starving,  or  malnourished 
people  around  the  world.  Is  this  policy 
going  to  continue,  this  stoic  attitude 
toward  utilization  provided  under  the 
law  and  refuse  to  make  these  commod- 
ities available  for  food  aid  under  416? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  us 
question  the  true  intentions  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  meeting  the  emergency 
that  faces  farm  producers  and  their 
needs  for  immediate  credit  relief? 

I  remind  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
that  disposal  of  our  surplus  commod- 
ities for  beneficial  uses  abroad  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  a  turnaround  in  the  prices  that 
our  farmers  receive  for  the  commod- 
ities they  produce. 

The  President  said  last  night  that 
there  were  adequate  fimds  for  emer- 
gency credit  available,  that  is  $600  mU- 
lion,  and  that  was  enough  for  debt  re- 
structuring. 

The  facts  are:  That  is  not  so.  That  is 
not  true.  That  is  not  enough.  It  has 
been  clearly  established  that  $3.5  bU- 
lion  is  needed  in  loan  guarantees  for 
banks  and  the  farm  credit  system  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  credit  crisis  that 
faces  the  15  percent  of  American  farm 
producers  whose  lines  of  credit  are  in 
Jeopardy  now.  We  do  not  have  to 
debate  that  point.  That  has  been  es- 
Ublished. 

Why  does  the  President  not  know 
that?  Is  he  hard  lining  this  issue?  If 
so,  it  looks  like  it  wlU  be  a  long  day 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  our  time  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warwsr).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANHEUSER-BUSCH'S 
INITIATIVES  TO  COBiBAT  AL- 
COHOL ABUSE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  grow- 
ing awareness  and  concern  among  our 
constituents  over  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  issues  confronting 
America  today:  alcohol  abuse.  It  is  a 
problem  which  can  affect  us  in  so 
many  ways— in  family  and  personal 
problems,  in  lost  btisiness  productivity, 
and  in  the  highway  death  toll. 

Recently,  our  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Drug  Abuse  conducted 
hearings  to  study  possible  links  be- 
tween alcohol  abuse  and  the  advertis- 
ing for  beer  and  wine  in  the  broadcast 
media.  We  learned  quite  a  bit  about 
the  marketing  of  beer  and  wine,  and 
we  also  learned  about  the  diligent  ef- 
forts of  many  brewers  and  vintners  to 
do  their  part  in  combating  abuse  and 
overconsumption. 

In  this  regard,  I  took  particular  note 
of  the  efforts  of  Anheuser-Busch  Cos.. 
Inc.  In  my  home  State  of  Florida,  we 
are  proud  to  coimt  Anheuser-Busch 
among  our  leading  corporate  citizens: 
the  company  operates  breweries  in 
Tampa  and  Jacksonville,  a  can  plant 
in  JacksonviUe,  a  lid  plant  in  Gaines- 
ville, a  can  recycling  facility  in  Cocoa 
Beach,  and  the  Busch  Gardens  enter- 
tainment complex  in  Tampa. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  by  An- 
heuser-Busch's  economic  contribution 
to  Florida  and  to  other  States:  I  am 
now  equally  impressed  by  Anheuser- 
Busch's  overall  recognition  of  the  alco- 
hol abuse  problem  and  its  corporate 
commitment  to  encouraging  responsi- 
ble use  of  their  products,  and  to  com- 
bating the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse. 
In  material  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, Anheuser-Busch  detaUed  a 
lengthy  list  of  programs,  contribu- 
tions, and  policies  which  I  feel  are 
having  a  significant  impact  in  reduc- 
ing the  problems  of  abuse.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy 
efforts: 

Students  Against  Driving  Drunk 
[SADDl:  A  national  program  which 
uses  peer  pressure  to  effectively  dis- 
courage drunk  driving  among  high 
school  and  college  studoits.  Anheuser- 
Busch  is  the  major  corporate  sponsor 
of  this  independent  orguization. 

Training  for  Intervention  procedures 
by  servers  of  alcohol  [TIPS]:  A  pro- 
gram through  which  waiters  and  bar- 
tenders are  trained  in  the  techniques 
of  recognizing  intoxication  and  inter- 
vening effectively.  Anheuser-Busch 
wholesalers  are  lim>lementlng  this  pro- 
gram. 

Know  when  to  say  when:  A  national 
education  oompaign  developed  by  An- 
heuser-Busch which  urges  consimiers 
to  drink  responsibly.  It  is  being  Imple- 
mented throughout  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  wholesaler  family. 


The  buddy  system:  A  nationwide 
campaign  which  helps  college  students 
develop  healthy  and  responsible  atti- 
tudes toward  drinking. 

Pit  stop:  In  this  program.  State- 
owned  rest  areas  are  manned  by  An- 
heuser-Busch personnel  who  provide 
coffee  and  other  nonalcoholic  refresh- 
ments, as  well  as  educational  material, 
to  college  students  on  the  road  during 
school  vacations. 

I'm  driving:  A  "designated  driver" 
program,  designed  for  use  by  retail  es- 
tablishments. 

Operation  AXJ:Jl.T.:  In  this  pro- 
gram. Anheuser-Busch  works  through 
wholesalers  and  m>proximately  250.000 
retailers  to  implement  positive  com- 
mimity  programs  against  alcohol 
abuse. 

Advertising  code:  Anheuser-Busch, 
along  with  other  members  of  the 
brewing  industry,  voluntarily  adheres 
to  a  newly  updated  code  of  advertising 
standards,  to  asstu«  advertising  which 
is  in  good  taste  and  does  not  in  any 
way  encourage  alcohol  abuse  or  imder- 
age  consumption. 

Marketing  guidelines:  Because  of  the 
serious  concern  over  alcohol  abuse  on 
college  campuses.  Anheuser-Busch  has 
implemented  its  own  corporate  guide- 
lines for  promotional  activities  on  col- 
lege campuses  and  among  young 
adults.  These  are  designed  to  insure 
that  promotional  activities  are  con- 
ducted responsibly  and  do  not  encour- 
age overconsumption  or  underage 
drinking.  The  guidelines  are: 

Toung  adult  marketing  programs 
should  have  the  overall  goal  of  encour- 
aging young  adults  of  legal  drinking 
age.  who  choose  to  drink,  to  select  An- 
heuser-Busch products. 

Where  sampling  is  allowed  by  law 
and  within  the  bounds  of  acceptable 
school  policy,  it  should  be  limited  as  to 
time  and  quantity.  Nonalcoholic  bever- 
ages as  well  as  food  should  also  be 
available. 

Promotions  should  encouage  respon- 
sible use  of  our  products.  Promotions 
designed  to  run  on  campus  or  to  be  as- 
sociated with  existing  campus  events 
or  programs  should  conform  to  the 
school  conduct  code. 

Where  possible,  we  should  support 
alcohol  awareness  programs  which  en- 
courage a  reqwnsible  decision  regard- 
ing the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

All  promotion  and  support  material 
must  be  developed  in  good  taste  and 
should  avoid  demeaning  or  discrimina- 
tory portn^ral  of  individuals. 

EAR  Anheuser-Busch  developed  a 
model  Enuiloyee  Assistance  Program 
[EAPl  to  help  employees  cope  with 
and  conquer  alcohol,  drug,  and  other 
personal  problems.  The  counseling 
program  has  been  shared  with  hun- 
dreds of  companies  both  in  and  out  of 
the  brewing  industry. 

Research  and  education:  During  the 
past   several    yetu^,   Anheuser-Btisch. 
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through  the  U.S.  Brewers  Association, 
has  contributed  $2.5  million  to  the  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Medical  Research 
Foundation  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. The  brewery  also  supports  major 
research  and  educational  efforts  at 
UCLA,  and  in  more  than  20  other  or- 
ganizations around  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  that 
the  last  few  years  have  been  marked 
by  progress  in  the  fight  against  alco- 
hol abtise.  Consumption  of  alcohol  has 
declined,  as  has  the  death  and  injury 
toll  caused  by  drunken  driving.  Society 
has  become  far  more  aware  of  the 
problems  of  abuse,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  consuming  responsibly. 

Still,  we  have  a  long  road  to  travel, 
and  we  cannot  hope  to  reach  the  end 
of  that  road  without  the  cooperation 
and  resources  of  the  members  of  the 
beer,  wine,  and  distilled  spirit  indus- 
tries. Thus,  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  of  the  model  pro- 
vided by  Anheuser-Busch  in  its  efforts 
to  reduce  alcohol  abuse,  while  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  all  members  of 
these  industries  to  continue,  and 
expand,  their  efforts  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  the 
vision  and  leadership  of  August  A. 
Busch  III,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Co., 
Dennis  P.  Long,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Anheuser-Busch 
Inc..  and  Stephen  K.  Lambrlght,  vice 
president  and  group  executive  of  An- 
heuser-Busch Co.  in  their  efforts  to 
combat  alcohol  abuse. 
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TAXATION  OP  VETERANS'  COM- 
PENSATION: AN  IDEA  WHOSE 
TIME  HAS  NOT  COME 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
issue  of  vital  importance  to  the  2.25 
million  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families— that  is,  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  in  con- 
nection with  its  tax  reform  and  simpli- 
fication package,  to  tax  veterans'  serv- 
ice-connected disability  compensation. 

On  January  23,  1985,  I  wrote  to 
President  Reagan  urging  him  to  recon- 
sider this  proposal.  As  I  stated  in  my 
letter,  this  proposal  is  extremely  ill-ad- 
vised and  unjust.  It  would  penalize  our 
Nation's  highest  priority  category  of 
veterans:  Those  who  have  suffered 
from  diseases  and  disabilities  while  In 
uniformed  service  to  this  Nation  and 
who  have  given  so  much  of  their  lives 
to  secure  the  precious  freedoms  Amer- 
icans enjoy  today. 

I  also  have  brought  these  same  con- 
cerns to  the  attention  of  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  James  A. 
Baker  III,  so  that  he  will  have  them  in 
mind  as  he  reviews  the  tax  proposal 
that  will  be  presented  to  the  President 
and,  eventually,  to  the  Congress. 


I  want  also  to  share  with  the  Senate 
a  brief  article  from  the  February  1985 
edition  of  the  DAV  magazine,  entitled 
"For  at  Least  Two  DA  Vers,  the  Prom- 
ise of  Normandy  Has  Been  Thrown 
Out."  With  simple  eloquence,  two 
service-connected  disabled  veterans- 
Daniel  E.  Lambert  and  R.C.  "Buck" 
Barger— present  in  this  article  their 
personal  perspective  in  opposition  to 
proposals  that  would  tax  these  impor- 
tant benefits. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  this  issue  carefully  and  to  Join 
with  me  In  efforts  to  ensure  that  this 
proposal  does  not  come  to  fruition. 
Early  next  week  I  will  introduce  a 
Senate  resolution  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  any  proposal  to  tax  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  pay- 
ments and  to  urge  the  President  to 
reject  any  such  proposal  in  connection 
with  any  tax  reform  legislation  he  sub- 
mits to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  to  help  my  colleagues 
understand  this  Important  issue,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  letter  to  the  President,  the  Janu- 
ary 25,  1985,  response  I  have  received 
from  M.B.  Oglesby,  Jr.,  assistant  to 
the  President,  and  the  DAV  magazine 
article  appear  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo.  as  follows: 

U.S.SIIIATB. 

CoMMimB  oil  VsTBum'  ArrAias. 
WoMhingtan,  DC,  January  23.  IMS. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Rxaoan. 
The  White  Hoiue, 
Wathington,  DC. 

DiAK  Ms.  PusiDurr  I  sm  writing  to  ex- 
press my  grave  ooncem  about  the  proposal, 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  as 
part  of  its  tax  reform  legislation,  to  tax  Vet- 
erans' Administration  compensation  paid  to 
veterans  who  suffer  from  ■enrtoe^onnected 
dlaabillUes.  Such  a  result  would  be.  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  lU-advised  and  unjust 

First,  conceptually  it  is  a  bad  idea.  The 
Treasury  Department  aeema  to  consider  the 
VA'8  compensation  program  to  be  no  more 
than  a  system  for  r^ladng  lost  earning  ca- 
pacity attributable  to  disability  and  equates 
the  program  to  unemployment  oompensa- 
tlon,  workers  compensation,  and  black  lung 
benefits.  Although  income  replaoement  is 
the  principal  theory  underlying  the  struc- 
ture of  the  program,  the  program  also  re- 
flects other  considerations.  As  was  noted  by 
the  19S6  report  to  the  President  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Veterans'  Pen- 
sions (known  popularly  as  the  "Bradley 
Commission"),  "Human  life  .  .  .  has  values 
beyond  the  economic  tphen."  Thus,  the 
benefit  levels  and  rating  schedule  have  been 
established  with  recognition  being  given  to 
other  factors  such  as  "social  inadaptabil- 
ity", "loss  of  physical  integrity",  and  a 
"shortened  life  expectancy". 

The  origins  of  a^  veterans'  compensation 
program  in  the  United  States  trace  back  to 
1624  when  Virginia  Colonists  injtuvd  in 
battle  were  first  extended  benefits  In  recog- 
nition of  their  sacrifices.  This  program  is 
the  means  through  which  a  grateful  Nation 
seeks  to  recognize  and  repay  the  sacrifices 
made  and  hardships  Incurred  by  individuals 


who  have  suffered  disabilities  in  defense  of 
their  country.  Those  debts  can  never  be 
fully  repaid,  it  is  true,  but  we,  nevertheless, 
owe  a  sacred  commitment  to  those  veterans 
to  try. 

Second,  compensation  payment  levels 
have  been  set  on  a  wsge-replacement  scale 
on  the  basis  of  their  being  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. Thus,  the  amount  payable  to  a  totally 
disabled  single  veteran  ($1,295  a  month  or 
$15,640  annuaUy)  Is  comparable  to  before- 
tax-earnings  of  $18,001.  If  this  relationship 
were  disrupted  by  taxing  VA  compensation 
payments,  the  Congress  would  undoubtedly 
consider  the  need  for  raising  the  payment 
levels.  Any  savings  realised  by  taxing  the 
benefits  could  be  oonsimied  by  benefit  level 
increases  enscted  to  restore  the  value  of  the 
compensation. 

Even  the  Treasury  Department  analysts 
who  have  devised  this  proposal  seemed  to 
have  had  that  result  in  mind  when  they 
noted  that,  with  respect  to  the  effecUve 
date  of  the  proposal  and  the  lack  of  need  to 
"grandfather"  veterans  with  disabtUties  in- 
curred prior  to  a  certain  date,  VA  compensa- 
tion "payments  can  be  adjusted,  if  desired, 
for  all  beneficiaries." 

Third,  consistent  with  the  Bradley  Com- 
mission's recommendation  in  IMfl.  the  Con- 
gress has  structured  the  compmsation  rates 
so  that  veterans  with  greater  dcgitcs  of  dis- 
ability receive  benefits  at  rates  that  reflect 
their  disproportionately  greater  needs. 

However,  the  Treasxiry  Department's  pro- 
posal to  tax  compensation  as  well  as  Its  pro- 
posal to  give  a  tax  credit  of  16  percent  on  up 
to  $6,000  of  compensation  would  mean  that 
this  policy  would  be  badly  skewed.  As  to  vet- 
erans with  different  disability  ratings  snd 
approximately  equal  non-compensatkm  in- 
comes, application  of  the  progressive  tax- 
rate  structure  would  result  In  a  higher  tax 
rate  being  applied  In  the  esse  of  the  veter- 
ans with  the  greater  VA  compensation  pay- 
ments. As  to  the  proposed  tax  credit.  It 
would  provide  a  proportionately  greater  tax 
benefit  to  certain  less^tlsabled  veterans 
thsn  to  other  more-disabled  veterans.  (For 
.sample,  for  veterans  filing  individual  re- 
turns, the  credit  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
those  who  are  rated  60-peroent-or-less  dis- 
abled and  who  would,  under  current  rates, 
receive  the  15-peroent  credit  on  the  entire 
amotmt  of  their  compensation  (which  Is  leas 
than  $6,000  annually)  than  It  would  be  to 
those  rated  70-peroent-or-more  disabled 
(whose  compensation  exceeds  $6,000  snnual- 
ly).)  This  would  be  a  most  Inequitable 
result. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to  reconsider 
this  proposal,  which  I  note  Is  not  Included 
In  either  the  Kemp-Kssten  or  Bradley-Oq*- 
hardt  legislation.  I  firmly  believe  this  pro- 
posal Is  without  merit  and  sincerely  hope 
you  will  not  include  It  In  any  tax  restructur- 
ing package  you  present  to  the  Congress. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

ALAK  CSAirSTOK, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 


Tax  Writs  Housk, 
WoMhington.  January  25, 19gS. 
Hon.  Alah  CaAMSTOR, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington.  DC. 

DBAS  SxHATOB  Crahstoh:  Thsnk  you  for 
your  January  23  letter  to  the  President  ex- 
pressing your  concerns  regarding  the  tax 
simplification  proposals. 

On  your  behalf.  I  have  conveyed  to  the 
President  and  hU  advisers  on  this  issue, 
your  particular  concern  regarding  the  possi- 


ble taxation  of  veterans'  disability  benefits. 
We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  review  your 
comments  on  this  portion  of  the  proposal, 
liet  me  assure  you  that  the  points  which 
you  raised  will  be  closely  studied  and  taken 
into  consideration  ss  we  continue  to  develop 
the  tax  reform  plan. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

M.B.  OOLESSY,  Jr., 
A$»i*tant  to  the  PretUtenL 

(From  the  DAV.  February  19851 

Foa  AT  LsAST  Two  DAVsas,  THX  Pxomss  or 

NoaMAintT  Has  Bzsm  Trbowm  Out 

Congressmen  and  Senators,  leaders  and 
decision  makers  have  all  written  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  his  plans  to  tax  veterans' 
disability  compensation  and  undermine  a 
number  of  VA  programs  and  benefits. 

But  perhaps  the  most  influential  voices 
come  from  the  individual  veterans  who've 
taken  the  time  to  write  the  President  and 
make  their  thoughts  known.  Hundreds  of 
DA  Vers  liave  done  Just  that. 

Their  words  could  fill  countless  Issues  of 
DAV  Msgsxine.  But  two  men.  both  veterans 
of  the  Invasion  of  Europe  during  World  War 
n,  spoke  for  many  In  their  letters  to  the 
President. 

Daniel  E.  Lambert  of  Orrington,  Maine, 
was  a  member  of  Darby's  Rangers  of  World 
War  11  and  stood  with  the  President  at  Nor- 
mandy during  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
invasion  of  Europe. 

Lambert  reminded  the  President  that 
"Tou  spoke  to  us  of  the  nation's  debt  to  the 
veterans  of  our  country  and  your  support 
for  the  cause  of  the  veteran,  widow  and 
orplian  of  the  nation.  Please  do  not  allow 
that  debt  to  be  forgotten  by  endorsing  or 
supporting  a  plan  to  tax  service-connected 
compensation  benefits  or  reducing  veterans 
benefits  in  the  days  ahead." 

R.C.  "Buck"  Barger  parachuted  Into  Nor- 
maiKly  ahead  of  Allied  forces  on  June  5, 
1944.  His  parachute  collapsed  and  he 
dropped  80  feet,  breaking  an  aim,  his  hip 
and  pubic  twne,  dislocating  his  shoulder  and 
cracking  Ills  ribs.  He  lay  In  the  dirt  for  three 
days  before  he  was  discovered  and  evacuat- 
ed, only  to  later  be  taken  prisoner. 

Barger  watched  the  President's  Normsndy 
speech  on  television.  It  was  a  speech.  Barger 
said,  "that  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  I  felt 
that  we  had  your  support  for  our  future 


He  reminded  the  President  that  "We 
served  our  country  when  she  needed  us  and 
now.  40  years  later,  the  country  Is  going  to 
shirk  her  responsibilities  to  us. 

"Dig  deep,  Mr.  President,  into  your  soul 
and  ask  yourself  the  tough  questions.  How 
can  I  do  such  a  thing?  How  can  I  let  this 
happen  to  our  veterans? 

"Continue  to  be  our  champion  and  place 
our  welfare  and  peace  of  mind  atx>ve  the 
recommendations  being  made  for  these 
cuts." 


IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  BUDGET 
CUTS 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Hi.  President,  I 
report  today  on  a  public  hearing  I  con- 
ducted on  Saturday.  February  16, 
1985,  in  Philadelphia.  PA.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  hearing  was  to  investigate 
the  impact  that  the  administration's 
proposed  buclget  cuts  may  have  on  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
results  were  instructive  and  enlighten- 
ing. 


Sacrifices  must  be  made  to  trip  the 
Federal  deficit,  but  any  plan  must 
take  into  accoimt  the  special  situation 
of  States  like  Pennsylvania,  some 
parts  of  which  have  never  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  recent  recession.  A  fair 
budget  is  a  finely  tuned  budget,  not 
one  that  Indiscriminately  imposes  pain 
on  the  States  with  the  most  serious 
problems. 

At  my  hearing.  17  Pennsylvanlans 
testified  for  some  2  hours  regarding 
education,  mass  transit,  veterans'  af- 
fairs. Job  programs.  AFDC  and  school 
limches,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Housing.  UDAO's,  commimlty 
development,  and  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  their  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge, and  their  commitment  to  effi- 
cient, high-quality  public  service.  I 
came  away  convinoed  that  the  budget 
cuts  that  we  discussed  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  millions  of  Penn- 
sylvanlans. 

I  will  not  elaborate  at  length  on 
each  program  that  the  witnesses  ad- 
dreaaed.  but  I  will  summarize  the  wit- 
nesses' remarks  for  the  Rbcobo.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  as  an  introductory  wit- 
ness the  Honorable  Wilson  Goode. 
mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

Mayor  Ooode  testified  that  he  was 
quite  disturbed  by  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  In  programs  such  as  urban 
mass  transit,  urban  develoiment 
action  grants,  community  development 
block  grants,  the  Econcnnlc  Develop- 
ment Administration,  housing  reha- 
bilitation and  development  programs, 
and  general  revenue  sharing,  on  all  of 
which  the  city  greatly  relies.  These 
are  some  of  the  programs  that  are  es- 
sential to  a  successful  rebuilding  of 
our  urban  centers  where  millions  of 
Americans  and  many  of  our  less  fortu- 
nate low-income,  unemployed,  and 
older  adults  live. 

Other  witnesses  testified  on  particu- 
lar subject  areas  that  I  will  briefly  de- 
scribe. 

KDUCATIOR 

Brother  Patrick  Ellis,  president,  La- 
Salle  University,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities,  and  secretary /treas- 
urer of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  CoUeges  and  Unlversitlea.  articulat- 
ed well  the  negative  impact  the  budget 
proposal  would  have  on  Independent 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  the 
economy  of  Pennsylvania.  Higher  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  largest  employers 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Brother  Ellis 
stated  that  600  of  the  university's 
3,200  full-time  students  might  have  to 
drop  out. 

Dr.  C.T.  Enus  Wright,  president  of 
Cheyney  University,  estimates  that 
$1,059,000  in  student  aid  income  would 
be  lost  by  his  institution.  This 
amotmts  to  25  percent  of  the  school's 
student  aid  dollars.  This  would  drtsti- 
cally  restrict  the  important  efforts 
that  this  historically  black  institution 


is  making.  Dr.  Cheyney  thought  that  a^ 
third  of  his  students  might  be  forced 
to  drop  out  if  the  administration's  pro- 
posals are  adopted. 

Mr.  Robert  Lawler.  a  sophomore  at 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  representative  of  the  Common- 
wealth Association  of  Students,  pro- 
vided moving  testimony  on  the  real- 
life  impact  If  the  education  cuts 
become  law.  Robert  comes  from  a 
family  with  seven  children,  two  of 
whom  are  in  college,  with  a  family 
income  of  $40,000.  He  stated  that  he 
faced  a  stark  choice  if  the  cuts  become 
law:  either  he  or  his  sister  wUl  have  to 
interrupt  their  education. 
MASsnumn 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Thompson,  vice  chMix- 
man.  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Tranqwrtation  Authority  [SEPTAL 
explained  that  the  proposed  67-per- 
cent cut  in  all  mass  transit  programs 
acroas  the  cotmtry  and  an  almost  81- 
peroent  cut  in  SEPTA'S  budget  from 
flacal  year  1985  would  have  a  drastic 
imixact  in  terms  of  increased  fares  and 
severe  service  cuts.  He  warned  that 
ridershlp  would  drop  accordingly. 

Mr.  Tim  Gillespie,  senior  director  of 
government  affairs  at  Amtrak.  pointed 
out  that  Amtrak  would  simply  have  to 
shut  down  if  the  administration's  pro- 
'  posed  cuts  in  subsidies  are  adopted. 
Amtrak  contributed  over  $161  million 
to  our  economy  last  year  through  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  and  its 
payrolL  He  also  described  the  dismal 
situation  the  transportation  industry 
and  the  Nation  would  face  if  Amtrak 
were  terminated:  increased  air  and 
highway  congestion,  other  tnumwrta- 
tion  inconveniences,  and  a  loss  of  smne 
25.000  Jobs. 


Dr.  James  Carson,  assistant  chief  of 
staff  of  psychiatry  at  Coatesville  VA 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  John  Coates.  Jr..  re- 
tired brigadier  general,  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  PA  State  Surgeon, 
brought  to  my  hearing  their  thoughts 
on  how  the  administration's  budget 
would  affect  veterans. 

At  the  CoatesvlUe  VA  Hospital, 
there  is  a  need  to  expand  the  Post- 
Traimiatic  Stress  Disorder  Program. 
Budget  cuts  would  only  ensure  that 
more  men  and  women  who  served  our 
country  would  go  untreated.  General 
Coates  discussed  the  tragedy  that 
could  occur  if  restrictions  and  a  means 
test  were  applied  to  veterans  over  65  in 
need  of  medical  care  from  a  VA  medi- 
cal center.  It  was  the  witnesses'  sense 
and  mine  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  not  renege  on  its  obliga- 
tions to  our  veterans. 

JOSS  FBOCaUMB 

Mr.  Anthony  L.  Stellar.  AFL-CIO 
Appalachian  Council  Job  Corps  Out- 
reach, Screening  and  Placement 
Project,  and  lii.  Candelero  Lamboy. 
director,  Hispanic  Concilio,  addressed 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  proposal 
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and  its  impact  on  Jobs  programs.  Mr.  highly  constructive  effort  to  assist  us  pressing  the  Soviet  leaders  to  liberal- 
Stellar  stressed  that  statistics  show  in  fulfilling  our  responsibilities.  ize  their  emigration  policy,  to  respect 
that  Job  Corps  graduates  produce  tax-  ^_^^^.^_  the  right  of  all  their  citizens  to  prac- 
able  earnings  of  145  percent  of  the  In-  Ttrv  arwrv^  TTnrrttas  nrauiAT  ^'^^  their  religion  free  from  persecu- 
vestment  the  Government  has  made.  ^^r2?A^xfnii  nirroB^^  "O"'  <"<*  ^  "ve  up  to  the  human 
Mr.  Lamboy  described  the  budget  cuts  umiuhaiiun  Ktcunu  ^^^^^  guarantees  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
as  a  serious  threat  to  the  quality  of  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  cords. 

life  in  the  Hispanic  community:  future  *»"  deeply  concerned  over  the  Soviet  Mr.  President.  I  am  submitting  for 

economic    development    greatly    de-  Union's  dismal  policy  on  emigration  of  the  Rkord  a  table  showing  the  dlsap- 

pends  on  youth  training  programs.  J^ws  and  other  minorities.  In  1984,  pointing  numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  being 

*iD  roH  FAMiLiB  WITH  vwFmM«T  cHiLD«i..  ^^^V  l^^/f?,  '*"  Permitted  to  leave  granted  exit  visas  by  the  Soviet  Oov- 

•ATOc.  AHB  SCHOOL  LUHCHM  '^c   Soviet   Unlon-a   drasUc   decline  emment. 

Ms.  CardeU  Johnson,  chairperson  of  ""O™  "»«  "•"<>  ex»t  '^ '***'  ,''*!?  There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble 

the       PhUadelphla       UnemSoyment  «"«*«>  Soviet  Jews  in  1»7»  Only  61  was   ordered    to   be    printed    in    the 

Projects    Eneriy/UtUlty    ConJilttee.  '^^*%VJ^  ^^^i^^l^HtS^^  «.h^i!JJ;  R»«>hd.  as  foUows: 

and   an   APDC   beneficiary,    ouUlned  Y^l  ^Z^.-rf^ llZlJ^t^J^^J^J^  taorjet  Jewry R««»rch bup««i] 

many  of  the  areas  of  the  budget,  in-  '?v,^***il^!i!^,.'^i^il?L^«^j2«^  JevrlOt  emUrution  fnm  the  U.S.S.R. 

eluding  energy  assistance,  weatheriza-  °'h«f.  religious   minorities   In   recent  ^^^^^^^ 

tion.    food   stamps,    student   lunches.  "S^j.vf  th-  tTnit-H  Ht*t*.j»«wi.»  r.1.      l»«-J«»ne  l**' *.*»• 

and  Medicaid,  that  she  believed  were  With  the  United  SUtw^vlet  rela-    October  196»-I970 4.33ft 

!7.,V-i- vrvi,«\^-   vi=    f«irJ,rrr.>  Jit,  tlonshlp  especially  volatUe  over  the  1971                                                  ia032 

unfair  to  the  poor.  a&s.  Johnson  em-  .  »        .      j       ■»  .      .        iw  *  iw      »»•*.. .•-".•..•..••.".•.•."•....."•..•..«.......... i«.v«« 

nhMiw.d  thrneed  to  Mnand  manv  of  P"*  '*°  decades,  it  is  clear  that  the     1972 Sl.681 

fn^^Jii^^!  to  r«n?r^hi^m2;  level  of  Jewish  emlgraUon  has  served    ms J4.7S3 

the^  programs  to  reach  the  unmet  „  Postage  to  the  sUte  of  the  bilateral    l»74 30.638 

needs  of  many  low-income  Americans,  "ij^^^jfipwhen  d«tente  was  at  It.    IW6 UJ21 

sliALL  BusiitMs  AD1111.18TIWT10K  height,  thc  Soviets  permitted  Jewish    JJ" J*^l 

Mr.  Sam  Medina,  owner  of  Sam's  emigraUon  to  rise.  But  when  our  rela-    \l" ^•22 

Grocery   in   north   Philadelphia;   Ms.  tions  with  the  Kremlin  are  strained.    \„l S^So 

Susan  Garber,  director.  Small  Busl-  the    Soviets    drastlcaUy    reduce    the  imq                                                 81471 

ness  Development  Centers,  and  profes-  number  of  exit  visas.                                  imi '..  "."          ! T  !! .. !!!!. »!447 

sor,  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  and  As  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki  Final                             

Robert    Gerard,    vice    president    and  Act.  the  Soviet  Union  has  pledged  to    ,_,    ,-,    .^    ,^ 

manager  of  Community  Lending  Divi-  respect  human  rights.  Including  the    

slon  of  Mellon  Bank  (East),  all  attest-  right  of  citizens  to  emigrate  freely  and    j.., 2n      11      ■      u 

ed  to  the  tremendous  positive  influ-  to  pursue  family  reunification.  Yet  the    f^^r 20     i»     « 

ence  that  the  SBA  has  had  on  ena-  Kremlin  continues  to  hold  Soviet  Jews    B*                                    m     iil      m 

bllng  smaU  businesses  to  acquire  fl-  hostage  in  a  game  of  IntemaUonal  pol-    £ Jg     {«     «• 

nanclng.  and  therefore  compete  in  the  itics  and  continues  to  harass  Jews  who    JJ     ZZZZZZZZZZZ    ik     iw      k 

marketplace  and  provide  valuable  serv-  desire  to  emigrate.  In  recent  months.    J**:- 3     !5     S 

ices.  The  Northeast-Midwest  Coalition  the  Soviet  Government  has  stepped  up    gy r {JJ     'g     S 

estimates  a  loss  of  at  least  $71  million  its  crackdown  on  Hebrew  teachers  and    j*"^ «'     J«     » 

to  Pennsylvania  if  the  SBA  loan  pro-  other      Jewish      cultural      activists.    ^^ —^ — - —    

grams  are  eliminated.  Hebrew  teachers  are  being  arrested.           ^*'" ^•*"   '■^"     **  ■ — 

RousiRo,  nKBAH  oxvELOPitEirr  ACTION  GKAWTs.  sentenced.       and       Imprisoned       on  p,^  r^^^^  mi  jwumt  ims  2u  at  pnom  mi  m  Smm  im* 

comraniTY   DEVELOPMKirT  block  graiits.  tnmiped-up     charges     designed     to  «» ini mm. /«*nna4 iS3i3S (< dmiimi id bnri. 

■coNOMic  DEvxLonairr  administration  punish  them  for  teaching  and  practlc- 

Mr.   Russell  Hubler.   treasurer,  PQ  ing     their     religion.     All     Americans  —^^^—~ 

Corp.  and  Mr.  James  L.  Brown  IV.  should  condemn  this  shameful  cam-  THE    CIVIL    RIGHTS    RESTORA- 

presldent   of   the   Parkside   Develop-  paign.  TION  ACT:  A  CLARIFICATION 

ment  Corp..  reported  on  the  budget's  The  Kremlin  has  Uttle  to  gain  by  ..,   oAr^mirrv^r*   m-   i>»»M..,t   . 

affect  on  UDAG's  and  housing  pro-  continuing    to    block    the    legitimate  t^uFJt  It^^^t!^^^^lTo^Mt 

grams  and  economic  development.  right   of   the  Jewish  community   to  1^*.°?^"  5?^    .^k^J^fnL    th. 

Mr.  Hubler  revealed  how  a  UDAO  le-  practice  its  faith  and  to  emigrate.  In  i!?^r?'^„„*ri?^»»S^  «f  M^^r^^MM 

veraged  enough  capital  to  modernize  a  fact.  Moscow  has  much  to  gain  by  al-  ^!r^,,^J^^,^JZ^^2,\VMty^r^' 

plant  in  Chester.  PA,  creating  Jobs  and  lowing  its  Jewish  citizens  ud  others  JJL^"^^ 

bringing  economic  growth  to  this  dls-  to  emigrate.  An  Increase  in  the  grant-    'o*»»»-                  ^       ,  „    . 

tressed  community:  the  UDAG  Pro-  ing  of  exit  visas  for  Soviet  Jews  and  » J^  •**V*  "T    fH-l  .'S'^S?!!^ ♦?- 

gram  is  proposed  to  be  cut  completely  others  would  help  to  lessen  tensions  SS^htTSSS^ry  Ac?  oM»^^ch  ta 

after  fiscal  year  1986.  between  our  two  naUons.  I  urge  the  eaaenSSy   a  rehash  of  imat  year's  Grove 

Mr.     Brown     discussed     numerous  Soviet  Union  to  approve  emigration  city  bUL  Some  people  called  last  year's  bill 
housing   and   development   programs  applications  expeditiously  and  to  make  the  Bis  Brother  Act  of  1984. 
that  have  been  successful  in  renovat-  a  symbolic  gesture  by  releasing  Anato-  I   expect   that   Senator   Packwood   and 
ing  our  urban  centers,  yet  which  have  ly  Shcharansky  and  allowing  him  to  others  will  this  week  introduce  a  counter- 
been  scheduled  for  massive  cuts  in  this  emigrate,  and  granting  Ida  Nudel  her  i»rt  to  the  House  bill, 
year's  budget.  wish  to  be  reunited  with  her  sister  in  I  was  surprised  and  a  bit  confused  by 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's  Israel.  Such  positive  gestures  of  good  the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 

budget  is  an  important  document  and  will  would  be  most  welcome  and  most  Utah.  I  have  acted  on  this  issue  more 

sets  the  stage  for  debating  the  issues  I  constructive.  than  2  weeks  ago  when,  on  February  7. 

have  mentioned  today.  But  it  is  only  As  an  honorary  Cochairman  of  the  I  Joined  Senators  KEinrmT.  WncKBt. 

the  first  chapter  in  our  considerations,  newly  established  Congressional  Coali-  and  43  others  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  431. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  a  duty  to  tailor  tion  for  Soviet  Jews,  I  will  continue  to  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 

the  Federal  budget  to  the  real  needs  work  hard  with  my  colleagues  to  do  all  1985.  This  bill  is  not  a  rehash  of  last 

of  the  country,  and  its  diverse  States.  I  can  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  Soviet  year's  bill  but  a  very  thoughtful  piece 

The    witnesses    at    my    Philadelphia  Jews  and  other  minorities  seeking  to  of  legislation  that  takes  into  accotmt 

hearing  have  made  an  important  and  emigrate.  I  will  also  do  my  utmost  in  the  hours  and  hours  of  debate  that  oc- 
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curred  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984 
in  the  98th  Congress.  The  goal  of  this 
year's  legislation  is  the  same  as  last 
year's  bill:  The  restoration  of  our  civil 
rights  statutes  in  the  aftermath  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  most  notably 
Grove  City  College  versus  Bell,  that 
narrowed  the  scope  of  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws.  Passage  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985  will  ensure 
that  taxpayers'  dollars  will  never  be 
used  to  support  discrimination  against 
any  American.  This  Senator  wlU  not 
waver  from  support  of  that  goal. 

I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Mr.  President,  about  what 
Members  of  the  House  did.  not  last 
week  but  almost  a  month  ago  on  Janu- 
ary 24.  1985.  Members  of  the  House  in- 
troduced H.R.  700,  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985.  which  now 
has  134  cosponsors.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  biU  caUed  the  Civil  Rights  Recov- 
ery Act  was  ever  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  this  matter  and 
thank  you  for  your  indiilgence. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  CHANDLER 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  lix.  President,  I 
rise  to  call  attention  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  is  being  honored  today  by  his 
friends  and  associates  in  Tucson.  AZ. 

Tom  Chandler  is  an  attorney  of  ex- 
traordinary ability,  personality,  and 
magnetism.  His  employment  of  these 
qualities  has  led  to  the  great  successes 
that  Tom  has  enjoyed  over  the  years. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy  in  grammer 
school  growing  up.  I  used  to  observe 
Tom  hard  at  work  at  night  and  on 
weekends  when  I  would  visit  my  fa- 
ther's office.  Tom's  office  was  located 
right  next  to  my  father's.  Tom  would 
take  the  time  to  talk  to  me  and  to  ex- 
plain things  to  me  as  I  grew  up.  Over 
the  years,  and  even  today.  I  look  to 
him  for  guidance  and  advice.  No 
matter  how  busy  he  was,  he  would 
always  have  time  for  me. 

When  I  was  first  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  at  times  became  frustrated.  Tom 
advised  me  to  "work  as  hard  as  you 
can  for  yoiu-  client  and  do  the  best  you 
can;  and.  after  you  have  done  that, 
don't  take  your  client's  problems  home 
with  you  at  night  because  it  will  only 
eat  at  you  and  beat  you  down."  I  have 
tried  to  follow  that  advice  both  in  the 
practice  of  law  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  have  found  the  advice  to  be  good 
and  sound,  as  most  of  Tom's  advice  is. 

I  am  sorry  that  neither  Susie  nor  I 
can  be  in  Tucspn  tonight  to  honor 
Tom  because  his  Is  the  real  American 
success  story.  My  thoughts  are  with 
him.  however,  and  I  know  that  Tom 
Chandler  and  people  like  him  are  the 
real  strength  of  America  and  the  basic 
reason  that  these  United  SUtes  will  be 
able  to  solve  the  critical  and  urgent 
problems  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 


NOBONATlON  OF  EDWIN  MEESE 

ni  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 
what  is  the  question  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  blU  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Meese  HI,  of  California,  to 
be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized.      

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  on  this  nomination  now  for 
some  days.  It  has  been  pending  before 
the  Senate  for  over  a  year.  I  think  ev- 
eryone has  had  a  chance  to  speak  who 
desires  to  speak.  It  appears  that  we 
are  about  ready  to  vote  on  this  nomi- 
nation unless  someone  cares  to  speak. 
The  nomination  is  now  before  the 
Senate  and  ready  to  be  acted  upon. 

Blr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  f  nmi 
Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  returned  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  I  found  some  conditions 
that  indeed  are  saddening.  In  the 
meeting  we  held  with  the  private  vol- 
untary organizations  that  are  engaged 
In  food  aid  In  the  Fhlllivtnes  and  with 
AID  officials,  I  found  that  the  situa- 
tion is  this:  That  despite  the  need  for 
broadened  food  aid— the  easiest  and 
most  flexible  program  we  have  In  food 
aid  from  the  United  States  for  the 
Philippines  or  any  other  country  like 
them  that  has  a  situation  where  they 
are  under  economic  distress  with  a  lot 
of  unemployed  families  and  what  they 
need  Is  food— they  were  not  getting 
adequate  amounts  of  food  available 
from  the  United  States. 

Under  416.  dairy  products  and  wheat 
are  made  available  for  donation  to 
countries  that  are  deprived  of  ade- 
quate amounts  of  food.  That  situation 
exists  now  in  the  Philippines.  And  the 
two  largest  voluntary  organizations  in 
food  aid.  both  Catholic  Relief  Services 
and  CARE,  have  been  discouraged 
from  iwt<ng  applications  for  adequate 
amoimts  of  dairy  products  and  wheat 
from  the  United  States  for  appropri- 
ate use  for  the  malnourished  in  the 
Philippines. 

That  probably  deserves  a  little  more 
explanation.  The  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess on  whether  to  approve  a  416  appli- 
cation is  split  among  three  groups  in 
our  Government  here  in  the  United 
States:  AID,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Office  of  Manage- 


ment and  Budget  sit  in  a  triumvirate 
here  in  Washington  and  determine 
what  food  aid  applications  should  be 
approved.  CARE  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  416  ap- 
plication for  dairy  products  or  wheat 
to  be  v>proved  by  this  triumvirate 
here  in  Washington. 

Let  me  share  with  the  Senate  some 
of  my  experiences.  One  of  the  most  de- 
pressed sections  of  Manila  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  400,000  people  is  a 
section  called  Tondo.  In  the  Tondo 
area  of  Manila  there  are  literally 
scores  of  thousands  of  families  where 
the  employment  rate  is  about  50  per- 
cent. These  families  are.  to  put  It 
mildly,  poor.  I  was  in  one  household 
with  six  children.  The  only  milk  prod- 
ucts that  were  available  was  a  milk 
concentrate.  It  comes  in  a  can  in 
powder  form.  That  small  can  of  milk 
concentrate  was  only  available  for  the 
infant  in  the  family,  an  infant  of 
about  6  months  of  age.  The  cost  of 
that  one  can  of  milk  concentrate 
which  could  only  be  used  for  the 
Infant  was  50  pesos.  That  is  about 
$2.50  in  American  money.  The  average 
Income  in  that  area  is  about  200  to  300 
pesos  per  month. 

So  utilizing  50  pesos  for  an  infant  of 
the  family,  it  takes  a  big  chunk  out  of 
the  available  funds  for  a  family  in  the 
Tondo  section.  Some  food  aid  is  avaO- 
able.  It  is  only  rice.  It  is  handled 
through  the  Catholic  Relief  Services 
and  the  cooperation  of  Caritas— that  is 
the  relief  arm  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Manila  and  in  the  Philippines.  But  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  simply  provid- 
ing rice,  as  humanitarian  as  that  ges- 
ture is  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  noteworthy  as  that  is, 
should  be  supplemented  with  both 
dairy  products  and  wheat.  However, 
those  foods  are  not  made  available  and 
is  not  provided  for  because  of  the  dis- 
couragement by  otir  Government  in  al- 
lowing 416  applications  to  be  v>- 
proved. 

Wheat  only  costs  about  ZVt  cents  a 
pound  delivered  in  Manila,  and  it  is 
available  on  the  maricet.  The  situation 
is  this:  Among  those  destitute  families 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase the  flour  that  could  \>e  utilized 
from  the  American  wheat  sold  in 
MftP"^  SO'  this  is  obviously  a  place 
where  donations  of  a  portion  of  our 
wheat  surplus  commodities  from  the 
United  States  could  be  utilized  very 
well  to  beef  up  the  nutriticm  for  these 
poor  families. 

As  to  the  dairy  products,  what  we 
have  in  surplus  in  Federal  ownership 
of  dried  powdered  milk  costs  us  about 
91  cents  a  pound  which  is  far  cheap- 
er—far cheaper.  I  repeat— than  what  is 
available  for  the  families  that  have 
the  50  pesos  to  buy  the  concentrated 
form  that  is  sold  commercially  in  the 
Philippines.  The  imemployed  families 
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simply  do  not  have  the  purchasing 
power  to  buy  enough  of  the  product  to 
provide  milk  sustenance  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  other  than  the  in- 
fants under  1  year  of  age. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  saddening  condi- 
tion when  we  view  our  mountains  of 
surplus  here  in  the  United  States  and 
find  that  even  though  the  voluntary 
organizations  are  in  place,  that  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  food  aid 
cannot  be  utilized  by  people  that  obvi- 
ously need  the  food. 

Should  we  insist  that  416  applica- 
tions be  approved  for  a  country  such 
as  this,  for  people  such  as  I  viewed?  I 
believe  the  answer  is  an  emphatic  yes. 

And  the  situation  is  similar  to  IiCanil- 
la  out  in  the  coimtryside. 

In  visiting  barrios  in  the  provinces 
away  from  Manila,  we  find  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average 
family  is  very  limited  there,  too.  On 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
children  are  receiving  adequate  nutri- 
tion. I  would  have  to  say  adequate  nu- 
trition is  not  being  met.  The  children 
simply  do  not  seem  to  have  adequate 
nutrition. 

Is  there  a  broad  public  interest  In 
addition  to  the  humanitarian  relief 
that  should  be  met  through  broadened 
food  aid  in  the  Philippines? 

Tes,  there  is.  That  is  that  we  are 
told  that  the  insurgents  who  would  es- 
tablish better  economic  conditions  by 
force.  They  seek  broader  opportunities 
and  often  fight  the  law  enforcers.  One 
of  the  things  which  is  of  great  concern 
is  that  the  insurgents  do  not  prey 
upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants  in  the 
areas  where  the  insurgents  gather  and 
dominate. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines 
has  tried  to  cope  with  this  situation  to 
prevent  the  increase  In  the  numbers  of 
the  insurgents  auid  to  nullify  their 
domination  of  any  of  the  areas  in  the 
hinterlands  of  the  Philippine  prov- 
inces. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Philippines  that  a  means  of 
blunting  the  rise  of  insurgency  Is  to 
assure  better  nutrition,  adequate  food 
supplies,  and  balanced  diets  for  the 
people  in  those  areas.  Broader  food  aid 
would  be  a  means  of  accomplishing 
that  objective.  And  the  church  agrees. 

So  from  all  aspects  I  would  have  to 
say  that  the  only  conclusion  I  can 
make  after  meeting  with  Oovemment 
officials  and  opposition  leaders  In  the 
Philippines,  the  church  officials,  and 
the  private  voluntary  organizations,  is 
this  simple  fact:  Food  aid  should  be 
extended  and  broadened.  We  have  the 
mechanism,  the  wherewithal,  and  the 
means  of  doing  It  from  this  country.  I 
think  it  has  been  most  unfortunate 
that  416  applications  have  not  been 
approved— in  fact,  have  been  discour- 
aged—by the  administration  at  the  in- 
sistence of  Secretary  Block  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  they  not  be  approved. 


Aid  officials  here  in  this  country  tell 
me  that  they  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  have  416  applications  filed  and  that 
they  be  approved.  But  they  have  been 
blocked  as  of  now.  and  I  think  that  is 
a  very  sad  commentary  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  surplus  commodities  that 
we  have. 

I  might  point  out  that  one  of  our 
goals  is  to  establish  better  prices  for 
agriculture  producers  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  means  that  we  can  use  to 
make  sure  that  that  comes  about  Is 
the  proper  disposal  of  surplus  com- 
modities. Section  416  as  in  our  law  at 
present  only  covers  wheat  and  dairy 
products,  but  they  happen  to  be  prod- 
ucts that  we  have  in  abundance  and  in 
surplus  amounts  which  should  be  uti- 
lized for  food  aid  and  under  our  ac- 
counting procedures  would  not  have 
any  budget  impact. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bUl  clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Cham- 
ber and  answered  to  their  names: 


Dole 
Hut 


[Quorum  No.  3  Ex 

MeJclter 
PeU 


Wimi'iii 

Warner 


from   Mississippi    [Mr.   Smmis]   are 

necessarily  absent. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  79, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  S  Ex.] 
TEAS-79 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohbh],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  DbntohI. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garh],  the  Senator  from  Ariiona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATBtl.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Hsmzl.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hsju],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Lazalt], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClitrx],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stcvbts]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BxDCH].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bbaolxt],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Btmms,].  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Baolbtoit].  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Jomr- 
STOH],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[BCr.  LoiTO],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.   MatsxthaoaI.   and   the   Senator 


Abttior 

Oottoo 

MoynUian 

Andrewa 

Oramm 

MurfeoOTkl 

Aimtranc 

Oraaley 

Nicklca 

Bmkiii 

Harkln 

Nunn 

BentwD 

Hart 

Packwood 

fW»j«i»«t« 

Hatch 

PeU 

Borm 

Hatneld 

Preirier 

Boechwits 

HavUm 

Pvomklre 

BunUck 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bjrrd 

Benin 

Rlede 

Chafee 

HoUlnci 

Rockefeller 

ChUw 

Humphrey 

Rudng«n 

Ooehraa 

laouye 

Bartancs 

Cnuaton 

iraMJhaiim 

Baaer 

D-Amato 

Karten 

BtaDon 

DaoforUi 

Kennedy 

BtaBpson 

DeOoneiiil 

Kerry 

Specter 

DIzaa 

lAutanbert 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Bymma 

Dole 

Levin 

Thurmaad 

Dceaenld 

Lugar 

Trtble 

^nirCODCFBSr 

««»»>«t»- 

Wallop 

■van 

MatUndy 

Warner 

Kson 

MeCooneU 

Wilaon 

l^Dnl 

Meleher 

ZorUMky 

Olenn 

lietaenbaum 

Gore 

Mitchell 
NATS-2 

Quayl* 

Weleker 

NOT  VOTINO-19 

BMen 

Oam 

M.t-.-.,. 

Bradley 

Ckddwater 

McOure 

Bumpen 

Beins 

Roth 

Cohen 

Helms 

StennlB 

Denton 

Johnston 

Stovena 

Buleton 

Lault 

KbM 

Umt 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quonun  is  now  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President.  I  put 
the  question  with  regard  to  the  pend- 
ing business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Nomination  In  the  Department  of  Justice: 
Edwin  MecM  m.  of  California,  to  be  Attor- 
ney OeneraL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

BCr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

KBCOS  imTn.  1 1  KM. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  ready  to  decide  the  question  yet. 

Would  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  put  the  Senate  into 
recess,  say,  beginning  at  10:15.  until  11 
a.m.? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
request  is  to  have  a  recess  at  10:15 
until  11  o'clock.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Or  beginning  now. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Within  that  hour? 

Mr  BTRD  Tes. 

Mr!  SIMPSON.'  I  think  that  is  per- 
fectly appropriate,  and  the  majority 
leader  would  concur. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  recess  do 
take  place,  in  accordance  with  that  re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader. 

Thereupon,  at  10:05  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  11  a.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Hatch]. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  reaieinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Warner].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General. 
If  there  are  any  Senators  who  desire 
to  speak 

Mr.  BfETZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  that  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
manager  of  this  matter  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  Senators  have 
indicated  their  concern  about  the  farm 
problem  of  this  country.  I,  too.  share 
that  concern,  as  I  am  certain  he  does 
as  well. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  disciisslons  are 
taking  place  between  those  Senators 
who  have  been  engaged  in  a  filibuster 
in  connection  with  this  nomination, 
and  I  make  it  clear  that  I  have  not 
been  participating  and  will  not  partici- 
pate In  that  filibuster,  although  I  do 
sympath^  and  support  the  concerns 
of  the  farmers  of  America  and  those 
who  have  been  on  this  floor  express- 
ing those  concerns. 

However,  I  should  point  out  that  at 
this  moment  there  is  a  conference 
taking  place  of  the  Members  of  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  discussing  the 
possibility  of  working  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  administration  on  the 
subject. 

Under  those  circumstances.  I  have 
come  to  the  floor  in  order  to  protect 
the  floor  and  that  their  rights  not  be 
lost  and  also  that  they  might  be  in  a 
position  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sions taking  place  in  the  Democratic 
conference. 


Mr.  THXTRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Just  want  to  say  to  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  out  of  respect 
for  him  we  will  suspend  for  a  while, 
but  we  cannot  Just  keep  on  going  now. 
After  this  caucus  is  over,  I  think  we 
better  decide  either  to  go  ahead  and 
act  or  not  act.  We  are  holding  up  this 
nomination.  It  has  been  held  up  over  a 
year.  Seven  days  of  hearings  have 
been  held,  over  50  witnesses  have  been 
heard  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
over  200  witnesses  were  contacted  by 
the  Independent  counsel  and  we  are 
delasring  the  business  of  the  public. 
The  President  has  appointed  the  man 
Attorney  General.  He  has  a  right  to 
have  this  matter  acted  on.  The  Senate 
has  a  right  to  have  this  matter  acted 
on.  Mr.  Meese  has  a  right  to  have  it 
acted  on. 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  keep 
putting  this  thing  off.  I  am  as  interest- 
ed in  the  farmers  of  this  country  as 
any  Member  of  this  Senate.  I  grew  up 
on  a  farm.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
make  a  living  farming. 

I  have  woi^ed  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ever  since  I  have  been 
here  to  do  more  to  extend  credit  and 
to  help  the  farmers.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  situation  is  being  used  to 
delay  this  nomination.  Now.  if  we  go 
on  and  get  rid  of  this  nomination, 
then  we  can  act  on  this  farm  bill. 

We  are  on  the  Meese  nomination. 
We  are  going  to  stay  on  it  until  we 
finish  it  and  any  delay  on  that  Is  de- 
laying action  on  the  farm  bill,  and  I 
want  to  make  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  BOrrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  Just  want  to  nspaoA  to  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  who  is  also  the  dean  of 
filibusters  around  here  who  has  con- 
ducted the  longest  filibuster  that  the 
Senate  has  ever  experienced  and  we 
all  respect  him  for  that 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  not  in- 
volved in  filibustering  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination  and  have  said  from  the  in- 
ception that  I  did  not  intend  to  do 
that  and  I  will  not. 

I  do  respect  the  fact  that  there  are 
weU-intentioned  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  presently  meeting  In  an  effort 
to  woric  out  an  arrangement  as  per- 
tains to  the  farm  program  and  they 
are  doing  that  which  every  Member  of 
this  body  has  a  right  to  do.  and  that  is 
to  explain  their  position  at  length  in 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  when  those  speeches  become 
rather  lengthy,  they  are  described  as  a 
filibuster  when  they  are  used  to  keep 
other  matters  from  coming  to  the 
floor.  Their  rights  need  to  be  protect- 
ed. They  are  attempting  to  work  out  a 
compromise  and  agreement  and  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
determined  that  the  farm  problem 
shall  be  given  the  attention  to  which 
it  is  entitied  by  the  administration, 
and  there  is  no  secret  about  it.  They 
are  using  this  procedure  in  order  to 


get  into  some  bare-knuckle  negotia- 
tions and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  head- 
way has  been  made  with  the  adminis- 
tration. 

They  have  the  right  to  do  that,  and 
it  is  perfectly  within  the  Senate  rules. 
If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  prefer  that  I  send  for  one  of 
them  in  order  to  address  themselves  to 
the  issue  aiul  to  speak  further  on  the 
subject,  I  have  no  problem  at  all  in 
doing  that  and  T"ftH"g  this  accommo- 
dation. But  I  thought  that  we  would 
be  moving  the  Senate's  business  for- 
ward much  more  rapidly  and  getting 
to  the  Meese  nomination,  which  I 
have  said  from  the  Inception  when  the 
matter  came  to  this  floor  that  after 
adequate  debate  I  was  prepared  to 
vote  on  it  and  I  still  am  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  delay  it.  Whether  we  have  50 
witnesses  or  seven  hearings  or  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  Members  of  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  insisted  that  there  be 
a  program  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

The  farmers  are  losing  their  farms 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  They  are  going 
bankrupt.  They  are  being  foreclosed 
upon.  It  is  happening  in  my  State  and 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  There  is 
no  State  in  which  there  is  an  excep- 
tion. I  am  sure  it  is  hv>pening  in 
South  Carolina. 

And  it  was  they  who  decided  and  de- 
termined that  they  would  proceed 
long  this  line. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
wants  me  to  do  so.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
have  one  of  them  come  to  the  floor  in 
order  to  make  the  point  and  argue  the 
merits  of  their  position. 

I  am  here  only  as  an  accommodation 
to  them  in  order  that  they  might 
move  forward  constructively  with 
their  efforts  to  reach  a  compromise. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  respond  to  me  that  he  would 
prefer  that  one  of  them  come  to  the 
floor  to  debate  the  farm  issue  or  to 
meak  to  the  subject.  I  will  be  very 
hv>py  to  aoconunodate  him  and  I  am 
here  only  as  a  matter  of  cooperation 
in  the  efforts  to  move  this  matter  for- 
ward while  they  worit  out  a  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  want  to  say  tUs.  Speak- 
ing about  filibusters,  I  did  make  a  long 
qDcech  here  once.  I  was  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  trial  by  Jury.  This 
Congress  was  about  to  pass  and  did 
pass  a  bill  which  restricted  the  right  of 
triAl  by  Jury.  It  was  recommended  at 
that  time  by  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Later  the  Supreme  Court 
was  divided  on  the  question  when  it 
went  there.  The  Supreme  Court  today. 
I  am  sure,  would  have  declared  the  bill 
imconstitutional.  The  Warren  court  at 
that  time,  by  a  divided  court,  did  not. 
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But  at  any  rate.  I  do  not  favor  dilut- 
ing the  trial  by  Jury  provided  in  the 
Constitution.  At  that  time,  the  bill 
provided,  if  the  punishment  for  the 
crime  involved  was  45  days  or  more  in 
Jail  or  $300  or  more,  you  would  get  a 
trial  by  Jury.  If  it  was  less  than  that, 
you  would  not  get  a  trial  by  Jury. 

Why.  anyone  that  is  charged  with  a 
traffic  violation  is  entitled  to  a  trial  by 
Jury.  The  Constitution  says  anyone 
charged  with  a  crime  shall  get  a  trial 
by  Jury  and  this  act  was  being  pushed 
through  there  by  Lyndon  Johnson  at 
that  time.  I  felt  it  was  unconstitution- 
al then  and  I  feel  it  is  imconstitutional 
now.  That  is  the  reason  I  spoke,  to 
protect  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  that,  I  thought  I  would  ex- 
plain it  to  him. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  nomination 
is  up  now.  and  they  claim  they  are  not 
filibustering  this  but  they  are  filibus- 
tering the  farm  bill.  The  farm  bill  is 
not  up.  The  nomination  is  up.  If  we 
get  through  this  nomination,  the  farm 
bill  could  be  taken  up  next. 

I  am  in  favor  of  doing  anything  to 
help  these  farmers.  I  have  always  been 
sympathetic  to  them.  There  is  no  seg- 
ment of  our  population  today  In  Amer- 
ica that  is  having  a  harder  time  than 
farmers. 

Studies  were  made  by  Clemson  Uni- 
versity in  my  State  showing  that  the 
farmers  are  not  getting  as  much  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat  as  it  cost  to  produce, 
for  a  pound  of  cotton  as  it  cost  to 
produce,  or  for  a  bushel  of  soybeans  as 
it  cost  to  produce.  They  need  every  as- 
sistance we  can  give  them. 

But  we  are  delaying  action  to  help 
them  until  we  get  rid  of  this  nomina- 
tion. The  nomination  is  up:  it  has  to 
be  acted  on.  I  Just  want  to  again  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quicker 
we  get  through  this,  the  quicker  you 
get  on  the  farm  bill. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  wants  to  delay 
and  give  the  caucus  time  to  act,  it  is  all 
right  with  me  and  I  have  no  objection. 
But  I  think  we  have  been  fooling 
around  here  for  several  days  now.  I 
hope  action  will  be  taken  one  way  or 
the  other  and  they  will  decide  which 
way  they  are  going  so  we  will  know 
how  to  act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Itx.  President, 
as  I  said  time  and  again  on  this  floor, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  no  objection  about  voting  on 
the  Meese  nomination.  There  are 
others  who  are  involved  in  the  filibus- 
ter. In  order  to  see  to  it  that  the  pos- 
ture of  the  floor  is  correct  in  every 
detail,  I  have  Just  sent  word  to  some- 
body in  the  caucus  to  come  out  from 
the  Democratic  caucus  in  order  to 
speak  to  the  farm  issue,  and  that  will 
be  done.  I  do  not  see  anybody  on  the 


floor  at  the  moment.  I  am  sure  some- 
body will  be  here  shortly.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Bfr.  President,  I 
am  willing  to  wait  awhile,  if  that  is 
what  the  Senator  wants,  to  see  how 
long  the  talks  are  going  to  be  in  ses- 
sion and  what  decision  they  make.  For 
that  reason,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  adi 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (li«r. 
HicHT).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
disappointment  I  have  in  being  here 
today  is  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Texas.  I  Just  noticed  the  attention  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  who 
Just  walked  into  the  Chamber.  I  was 
going  to  address  the  Texas  Press  Asso- 
ciation and  others  at  Texas  Tech. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  we  were 
unable  to  free  the  Senate  100  has 
probably  been  to  the  distinct  advan- 
tage of  the  Lone  Star  State,  but  they 
will  now  have  my  speech  by  television 
instead. 

I  am  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  address  them  because  they  were 
good  enough  to  honor  me  at  the  gath- 
ering today  with  the  Professional  Soci- 
ety of  Journalists  First  Amendment 
Award,  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award, 
and  I  will  share  with  my  colleagues  as 
we  are  not  doing  other  things  of  mo- 
mentous issue  at  the  moment  the  com- 
ments I  would  have  made  in  Texas. 

This  is  not  necessarily  punishment,  I 
hope,  to  my  colleagues  who  are  keep- 
ing us  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  is  soon  going  to  be 
200  years  old. 

In  my  estimation  It  Is  clearly  the 
most  Important  provision  in  the  entire 
Constitution,  because  It  guarantees 
that  all  other  rights  and  freedoms 
under  the  Constitution  are  always 
open  for  debate. 

As  I  said  many  times.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  first  amendment  our  rights 
of  free  speech  and  our  rights  of  free- 
dom of  religion  guarantee  really  every 
other  right  in  our  country  and  with 
those  two  we  guarantee  our  ability  to 
remain  as  a  preeminent  democracy  in 
the  world  and  without  them  we  would 
not. 

No  other  country  In  the  world  has 
such  an  unfettered  right  of  free 
speech  as  the  United  States. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  enemy  of  the  first 
amendment  in  1791  when  it  was  adopt- 


ed was  censorship,  and  censorship  re- 
mains as  great  a  threat  today. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  threat  re- 
mains so  great  is  that  censorship  is  in 
many  ways  harder  to  detect  than  it 
was  in  the  18th  century. 

Yes;  there  still  is  direct  censorship 
and  it  can  be  chlUing.  In  the  midst  of 
paranoias  over  leaks,  the  administra- 
tion announced  2  years  ago  that  all 
Government  employees  with  access  to 
classified  Information,  even  at  low 
levels,  could  be  forced  to  sign  agree- 
ments keeping  them  from  discussing 
or  writing  about  anything  even  re- 
motely connected  with  their  work, 
without  prior  clearance  by  Govern- 
ment censors. 

The  widening  use  of  the  polygraph 
test  to  monitor  the  loyalty  or  obedi- 
ence or  patriotism  of  Government  em- 
ployees is  another  example  of  old-style 
censorship.  Threatening  the  author  Is 
not  really  very  different  from  censor- 
ing what  he  or  she  writes. 

On  the  local  scene,  all  around  the 
coimtry  there  are  people  busy  elimi- 
nating books  they  find  offensive  from 
library  shelves. 

But  there  are  some  distinctly  new 
faces  to  censorship  today,  forces  work- 
ing within  Government  and  privately 
to  limit  expression  and  in  ways  that 
are  unknown  two  centuries  ago. 

Within  Government  the  biggest 
threat  to  expression  generally  may  not 
be  any  form  of  direct  censorship,  but 
rather  Government's  reluctance  to 
share  information. 

In  the  information  age.  I  regard  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  or  FOIA, 
as  a  very  necessary  addition  to  the 
first  amendment,  a  law  actually 
worthy  of  constitutional  stature. 
Without  it.  Government  escapes  the 
scrutiny  of  the  people  it  represents. 
With  it,  it  makes  Govenunent  ac- 
countable to  those  it  represents.  With 
it.  Government  knows  that  it  cannot 
hide  mistakes  or  errors  or  malfeasance 
or  fraud,  but  rather  if  it  has  the  duties 
of  representation  or  of  governance,  it 
also  responsibilities  guaranteed  by  the 
statute  that  in  many  ways  is  of  a  con- 
stitutional or  should  be  of  a  constitu- 
ticmal  nature. 

Without  it  the  free  press  of  a  free 
nation  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  Job 
that  we  as  citizens  of  this  country 
expect  it  to  do. 

Eliminating  FOIA  or  crippling  it 
would  mean  the  end  of  effective  news 
coverage  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  that  simple. 

Another  example  of  what  I  will  call 
the  new  censorship  is  the  CIA's  at- 
tempt to  retaliate  against  ABC's  cover- 
age of  CIA  activities  through  the  fair- 
ness doctrine. 

The  fairness  doctrine— and  other  at- 
tempts to  regulate  the  content  of 
radio  and  television  broadcasting— is 
based  on  the  notion  that  available  fre- 
quencies are  a  limited  public  good,  and 


that  broadcasters  must  conform  to 
content  standards  that  do  not  apply  to 
print  publications,  whose  numbers  are 
not  limited  by  the  laws  of  nature,  per- 
haps limited  by  the  laws  of  finance 
but  not  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

Recently  someone  said  that  they 
should  buy  stock  in  CBS  and  become 
"Dan  Rather's  boss."  Well,  that  is  a 
not-too-subtle  attempt  to  have  CBS 
news  coverage  swing  into  line  with  the 
views  of  those  buying  stock. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  these  people 
or  the  organizations  they  represent 
consider  themselves  to  be  censors.  But. 
in  reality,  they  are. 

Nor  would  the  plaintiffs  in  a  number 
of  notable  liable  trials  that  have 
threatened  to  change  the  nature  of 
both  print  and  television  Journalism 
all  over  the  country  consider  them- 
selves censors,  but.  in  reality,  they  are. 

I  am  concerned  in  equal  measure 
about  the  older  forms  of  censorship— 
the  conscious  and  purposeful  limita- 
tion of  expression  by  Government— 
and  what  I  have  called  new  censor- 
ship—the indirect  narrowing  of  free 
expression  through  the  seemingly 
benign  pursuit  of  particular  rights  or 
policies. 

But  there  is  a  single  thread  that 
weaves  its  way  through  censorship, 
new  or  old,  and  it  is  the  idea  that  you 
are  better  off  if  you  let  Government 
do  your  thinking  for  you.  Or  if  not 
Government  Itself,  a  self-appointed 
moral  watchdog  who  has  thought 
about  your  problems  longer  and 
harder  than  you  have. 

Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  first  inau- 
gural address,  took  dead  aim  on  the 
penchant  of  some  to  think  and  speak 
for  all.  It  might  do  as  good  to  remem- 
ber what  Jefferson  said: 

Sometimes  It  is  said  that  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  himself. 
Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the  govern- 
ment ot  others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  in 
the  forms  of  kings  to  govern  him?  Let  histo- 
ry answer  this  question. 

Angels  in  the  form  of  kings  were  the 
problem  in  Jefferson's  time,  and  they 
are  very  much  the  problem  now— and 
we  are  the  history  President  Jefferson 
spoke  of. 

The  only  difference,  really,  today 
from  Jefferson's  time  is  oiu-  institu- 
tions and  our  technology  have  both 
become  far  more  complex  than  they 
were  200  years  ago.  and  spotting  the 
angels  or  the  kings  can  be  a  full-ttme 
occupation. 

What  is  remarkable  is  not  how  dif- 
ferent the  issues  are  today,  but  how 
similar  they  are. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  new  commu- 
nications technologies  are  neither  a 
new  villain  nor  an  instant  savior. 

All  the  electronic  sophliQcation  in 
the  world  does  not  assure  the  kind  of 
accuracy  that  we  would  like  to  see  with- 
in ourm*^!*;^-^— 

Volumes  of  data  Txt  memory  banks 

will  not  assure  comprehensiveness  in 
reporting.  .,..,. 

And  computer  technology  that  has 


the  potential  to  let  the  American 
people  literaUy  plug  into  Government 
does  not  assure  openness. 

As  in  1791,  the  outcome  on  any  of 
these  issues  will  be  up  to  you  and  the 
public  that  supports  you. 

If  Journalists  decide  that  even  angels 
are  unwelcome  as  uninvited  copy  edi- 
tors standing  at  your  side,  then  Jour- 
nalists can  do  something  about  it. 

Joiimalists  can  fight  censorship 
with  vigilance,  as  they  have  fought  it 
in  the  past.  It  is  a  fight  they  can.  and  I 
believe  will.  win. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  a 
good  place  to  begin  fighting— or  I 
might  have  said  to  the  audience  in 
Texas,  the  continuation  of  the  fight- 
ing. 

The  current  administration  officially 
supports  FOIA,  but  if  actions  are  the 
measure  of  intention,  this  is  really 
support  we  can  do  without. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Justice  adopted  a  stringent— I  should 
say  stingy— policy  of  fee  waivers,  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  act  by  the  media 
and  public  interest  users. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  chaired  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmohs,  forcefuUy  rejected 
that  approach.  But.  notwithstanding 
that,  the  policy  of  the  administration 
stays  in  effect. 

That  is  only  one  example,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  others. 

Time  limits  in  the  act  are  routinely 
ignored.  Files  are  lost.  Documents  are 
destroyed.  Agencies'  interpretations  of 
the  act's  narrow  exemptions  are  con- 
stantly broadened. 

For  4  years,  I  have  been  woridng 
with  other  Senators  to  draft  amend- 
ments to  FOIA  which  would  preserve 
the  essential  features  of  FOIA.  but 
would  address  some  legitimate  prob- 
lems the  Government  is  having  in  im- 
plementing the  act. 

In  this  Congress,  we  need  to  work  on 
legislation  to  strengthen  FOIA.  And  I 
wiU  work  with  jounialists  throughout 
the  country  to  make  that  possible. 

Fighting  back  against  the  chilling  ef- 
fects of  the  megalitigaUon  over  liable 
claims  will  be  different  The  problem 
is  not  the  liable  law  itself,  which  has 
evolved  over  hundreds  of  years  and  is, 
on  the  whole,  fair  and  comprehensive. 

Liable  is  a  tort  that  historically  has 
worked  best  at  the  local  leveL  We  do 
not  deal  any  longer,  however,  at  the 
local  leveL  Television  has  the  capacity 
to  create  the  global  community.  Be- 
cause of  that,  alleged  defamations 
seem  universal  in  scope,  and  the  re- 
sultant trials— often  Involving  people 
now  or  formerly  in  Government— seem 
like  vast  morality  plays. 

In  short,  neither  the  Sharon  nor  the 
Westmoreland  cases  were  suited  for 
the  courtroom,  though  the  law  clearly 
allowed  both  to  be  there. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  and 
expense  of  these  kinds  of  trials  will 
eventually  have  a  chilling  effect  on  in- 
vestigative Journalism,  in  a  way  not 


unlike  the  intended  effect  of  the 
criminal  libel  Judgment  that  was 
sought  by  the  colonial  Governor  of 
New  York  against  Peter  Zenger  early 
in  our  history. 

The  answers  to  the  libel  dilemma 
will  come  slowly,  and  there  will  be 
mimy  of  them,  not  Just  one. 

But  all  Journalists  can— and  must- 
do  a  better  Job.  The  internal  proce- 
dures for  checldng  facts  and  maintain- 
ing  high  ethical  standards  within  both 
the  print  and  electronic  media  will 
become  more  important— and  more 
subject  to  public  debate— than  ever. 

Courts  and  practitioners  will  have  to 
search  for  ways  to  simplify  and  expe- 
dite Ubel  litigation,  given  its  potential 
to  damage  the  social  fabric.  Libel  is 
not  Just  another  tort. 

Freely,  and  in  their  own  ways,  news 
organizations— and  especially  televi- 
sion—should explore  ways  to  let  af- 
fected members  of  the  public  respond 
to  what  they  report. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  specific  an- 
swers to  a  few  specific  problems.  But 
what  Journalists  and  I  will  find  frus- 
trating in  the  coming  years  wiU  be  the 
ability  of  new  censorship  to  pop  up  in 
new  ways,  without  the  censorship 
label  showing. 

When  it  does,  journalists  will  have 
to  be  ready  to  stand  firm,  to  resist,  to 
say  no.  and  then  say  no  again,  no 
matter  what  it  means  to  them,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  be  vilified, 
no  matter  what  actions  may  be  taken 
against  them. 

Every  American  must  he  a  sentinel 
in  the  protection  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. While  every  American  is  a  senti- 
nel, the  front  line  will  be  more  and 
more  held  by  Journalists,  even  as  we 
prepare  to  honor  the  first  amend- 
ment's 200th  birthday. 

So  I  am  grateful  to  those  who  are  in 
the  trenches  and  fighting  for  freedom 
of  expression  every  day  of  the  year. 

My  main  point  today  is  that  millions 
of  Journalists'  fellow  Americans  are 
with  them  and  share  their  sense  that 
without  free  expression,  no  other  free- 
dom will  long  endure,  so  that  the 
whole  foundation  of  our  Nation  wfU  be 
shattered  and  it  could  be  easily  ques- 
tioned how  long  we  could  sti^  as  a 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deik  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  otll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bir.  President,  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  been  inquiring  what  may  be 
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the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  or  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Let  me  indicate  that  at  the  present 
time  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
is  preparing  a  submission  for  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  as  soon  as  that  has 
been  made  available,  I  will  look  at  it 
very  quickly.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  resolve  most  of  the  issues,  so- 
called  farm  controversey,  and.  if  possi- 
ble we  would,  of  course,  like  to  dispose, 
between  now  and  5  o'clock,  if  possible, 
of  the  Meese  nomination,  the  so-called 
highway  bill,  the  ICE  matter,  and 
then  a  vote  on  the  resolution  pertain- 
ing to  debt  restructuring  in  the  farm 
credit  area. 

I  am  fairly  optimistic,  but  I  have  yet 
to  hear  from  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader.  I  know  he  will  make  known 
his  views  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
■  But  I  hop>e  if  there  is  some  agreement 
we  can  move  rather  quickly  to  vote  on 
the  Meese  nomination.  I  understand 
on  the  highway  bill  there  is  no  contro- 
versy. There  may  not  be  any  amend- 
ments. Perhaps  we  can  dispose  of  that 
rather  quickly.  It  is  important  that  we 
act  on  the  highway  bill  because  many 
contractors  in  each  State  are  getting 
ready  for  spring  work.  It  is  quite  im- 
portant that  this  $7  billion  be  allocat- 
ed. We  need  to  pass  as  I  understand  it 
the  forumla.  Then  the  resolution  on 
farm  credit  in  my  view  would  not  re- 
quire any  great  debate.  There  prob- 
ably would  be  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  as  is  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Rhode  Island.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  meaning  to  get 
this  highway  measure  up.  There  are 
about  35  States— New  York  is  not 
one— which  will  nin  out  of  money 
which  is  in  a  trust  fund  under  a  for- 
mula agreed  to.  It  would  be  a  very 
useful  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that  from 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  is  a 
fact  and  I  have  heard  from  none  other 
than  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
that  this  is  of  some  importance. 

Ux.  FORD  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  when 
the  proposal  is  submitted  to  you  by 
the  minority  leader— and  that  is  ac- 
ceptable—is it  your  Intention  then  to 
move  directly  to  votes  and  we  will  vote 
on  all  three  items  this  afternoon  if  the 
return  of  the  so-called  agreement  is 
timely?  Otherwise,  we  would  even  stay 
this  evening.  Say.  if  it  got  to  you  at  3 
or  4  o'clock,  we  would  go  ahead  and 
still  try  to  vote  up  and  down  on  all 
three  of  them? 


Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  my  hope. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  take  too 
long.  But.  again,  it  would  be  up  in  part 
to  be  determined  by  the  minority 
leader,  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Btro.  In  our 
discussions  it  is  my  understanding,  if 
we  can  put  this  together,  it  is  not 
going  to  take  long  to  dispose  of  any  of 
three  matters. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  CHAFEX.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question?  I  under- 
stand the  process  here  is  for  some  kind 
of  agreement  to  be  presented  to  you 
by  the  minority  leader  on  a  method  of 
procedure  in  connection  with  this 
farm  business.  I  can  see  the  Meeae 
nomination  Is  a  clear-cut  vote  there.  I 
can  see  a  clear-cut  vote  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  highway  legislation.  But 
then  the  third  matter,  the  so-called 
farm  credit  matter,  is  that  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  are  going  to 
debate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  It  would  depend  on 
whether  we  finally  put  the  agreement 
together.  If  we  do.  it  wlU  be  a  aenae-of - 
the-Senate  resolution  which  I  aanmie 
would  be  cosponsored  by  a  number  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Again.  I  probably  should  not  go  much 
beyond  that,  but  I  would  guess  that 
next  week  there  will  be  legislation 
before  the  Senate  that  would  be  open 
to  amendment.  At  that  time  there  may 
be  some  specific  legislation  offered  as 
an  amendment. 

Bfr.  CHAFEE.  So  the  way  you  envi- 
sion it  is  that  any  votes  today  in  con- 
nection with  farm  matters  would  be  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  or  some  agreement 
that  we  would  proceed  at  a  certain 
time  rather  than  the  passage  of  any 
final  legislation  in  connection  with  the 
farm  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  majority  leader,  that  we 
would  pass  the  sense-of-the-8enate 
resolution,  and  it  would  also  contain  a 
cover  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture wherein  he  has  Indicated  his 
contact  with  the  President  and  a 
public  commitment  to  support  the 
contents  of  the  resolution.  But  It  is  a 
senae-of -the-Senate  resolution.  I  think 
it  is  Important  to  note  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  this  morning  an- 
nounced what  we  sort  of  tentatively 
agreed  on  yeaterday.  So  that  is  already 
moving.  So  the  Senator  is  correct.  It 
would  not  be  specific  legislation.  It 
would  be  a  sense-of -the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  com- 
plete that  today.  If  not.  I  must  say 
with  some  regret  that  we  might  be 
around  late,  late  this  evening  and  the 
same  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  discussions  are  continuing 
between  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  Senator  Hklms.  and  Sena- 
tors Boanr  of  Oklahoma  and  Exoif  of 
Nebraska  on  this  side  concerning  the 
farm  credit  problem  in  America. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  great  agricultur- 
al State— and  I  hope  that  the  people 
listening  to  my  voice  in  the  various  of- 
fices know  that  Illinois  is  the  No.  1  ag- 
ricultural exporting  State  in  the 
Union.  Mr.  President,  I  express  my 
personal  congratulations  to  Senator 
BouH  and  Senator  Ezoh  for  the  out- 
standing work  they  have  done  to  date 
for  the  American  farmer  and  I  express 
my  personal  v>preciation  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Dou,  and  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Senator  Hnjis.  for  their  forthright- 
neas,  their  understanding,  their  fair- 
ness, and  their  interest  in  dealing  at 
great  length  with  our  side,  though  we 
are  the  minority,  with  the  problems  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Clearly,  what  has  occurred  until  this 
point  in  time  is  significant,  permitting 
the  writing  down  of  the  interest  as 
well  as  the  principal  on  the  private 
sector  loans  with  the  Government 
guarantee,  together  with  allowing  100 
percent  cash-flow  arrangements  and 
the  accommodations  with  respect  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans,  although,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
administration's  position  still  is  that  it 
must  be  110  percent  cash-flow 
arrangement  there,  together  with  an 
additional  1.000  employees  to  go  out 
and  process  these  papers.  I  think  that 
is  significant.  It  is  important.  It  is 
meaningful  to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  American 
farmers. 

However.  Mr.  President,  let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  it,  none  whatsoever, 
that  this  is  not  adequate,  not  nearly 
adequate,  to  answer  the  whole  prob- 
lem on  the  American  farm  and  the 
whole  farm  credit  problem  in  America. 

When  we  take  up  this  matter  on 
Monday— and  if  the  arrangements 
hold  up.  I  take  it  that  it  will  happen 
on  the  Ethiopian  relief  bill— amend- 
ments wlU  be  offered,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, paralleling  the  Daschle  bill  in 
the  House,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
thereafter  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
similar  to  S.  433,  the  Dixon  bill,  which 
is  at  the  desk  in  the  Senate  and  has 
been  held  at  the  desk,  as  the  President 
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knows,  by  unanimous  consent  since 
February  7  through  this  coming 
Monday,  February  25. 

Let  me  tell  this  to  my  friends  in  the 
Senate.  I  see  a  distinguished  friend  of 
mine  on  the  other  side,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  who  serves  with 
great  ability  with  me  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  I  want  to  read  some 
real  statistics.  This  is  not  made  up  in 
the  head  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois.  These  are  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics. 

What  has  been  crafted  so  far  deals 
with  what  the  administration  and 
others  euphemistically  call.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Mississippi,  a  "quali- 
fied" farmer.  What  is  a  "qualified" 
farmer?  A  "qualified"  farmer  is  a 
"creditworthy"  farmer.  That  is  a 
farmer  whose  debt-to-asset  ratio  is  70 
percent.  That  means,  by  the  U8DA 
statistics,  the  8.8  percent  of  farmers— 
and  since  you  cannot  get  eight-tenths 
of  a  farmer— 9  out  of  100  farmers  are 
not  affected  at  all  by  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  so  far. 

If  all  we  do  is  what  we  have  done  so 
far.  next  month,  in  the  early  spring,  in 
March,  when  farmers  want  to  get  the 
money  to  buy  their  seed  and  their  fer- 
tilizer and  their  fuel.  9  out  of  every 
100  farmers  who  meet  in  their  country 
elevator  or  rural  community  restau- 
rant or  UtUe  haU.  will  faU.  wiU  go 
under.  Nine  out  of  every  100  farmers 
in  America  will  go  under. 

I  say  to  my  distingushed  friend  from 
Mississippi  that  186.000  farms  are  not 
covered  by  this.  These  farmers  are  sit- 
ting on  top  of  one-third  of  the  farm 
debt  of  $210  billion  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  my  State,  out  of  32.000  affected 
farms  considered  as  being  in  serious  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  half  are  not  affect- 
ed by  everything  that  has  happened  so 
far.  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  I  have 
had  two  conversations  today  with  offi- 
cers of  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau,  who 
called  me.  I  was  too  busy  at  the  time 
to  call  them.  I  think  they  will  take  no 
exception  when  I  say  this:  The  Illinois 
Farm  Bureau  is  the  most  conservative, 
philosophically,  of  the  farm  groups  in 
my  State;  and  they  have  said  to  me 
that  they  consider  what  has  been  done 
so  far  relatively  meaningless,  unless 
they  get  either  the  Daschle  bill  or  the 
Dixon  bill.  Frankly,  they  have  said 
that  they  prefer  the  Daschle  bill,  but 
they  would  settle  for  the  Dixon  bill. 

I  have  said  this  to  them,  and  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  on  the  floor,  so  that 
no  one  says  later.  "Was  it  Senator 
DixoH  who  caused  all  this  flurry?"  I 
admit  to  it.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  plead  guilty.  I  have  said  to 
them  that  when  we  go  to  the  Ethiopi- 
an relief  bill  on  Monday.  Daschle  will 
be  offered  as  an  amendment.  If  It  fails. 
Dixoif  will  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment: either  the  one-half,  as  my  friend 
knows,  imder  Daschlk,  available  in  the 
spring  to  put  in  the  crops,  or  one-third 


under  the  Dixon  bill,  and  they  prefer 
the  Daschle  biU. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  BCr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wish  to  conclude,  and 
then  I  will  yield. 

I  have  said— make  no  mistake  about 
it— that  if  there  is  a  motion  next 
Monday  to  table.  Senators  cannot  hide 
behind  that  motion  to  table,  because 
the  issue  is  clear.  Assistance  for  the 
American  farmer  depends  upon  those 
bills.  If  someone  says.  "I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  doing;  I  voted  for  a  motion 
to  table."  I  say  remember  this:  That  is 
a  copout.  because  the  issue  is  clear. 

They  have  said:  "We  understand, 
and  we  will  let  our  friends  in  the 
Senate,  from  all  over  rural  America, 
know  our  views  over  the  weekend." 

I  have  said:  "I  think  that  is  the 
thing  for  you  to  do." 

So  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana,  whom  I  great- 
ly respect,  that  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
him.  with  the  final  thought  that  I 
came  here  to  voice  my  congratulations 
to  Senator  Borkh  and  Senator  Ezoir 
for  the  wonderful  Job  they  have  done, 
and  to  Senator  Dou  and  Senator 
HKUfs  for  the  meaningful  movement 
they  have  made  on  behalf  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  accommodate  the 
American  farmer. 

This  Senator  feels  that  it  is  a  good 
Job.  not  quite  half  done,  and  the  other 
half  has  to  be  done  next  Monday. 

Mr.  KIELCHER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

tix.  MELCHER.  I  am  reading  frmn 
the  letter  from  Secretary  Block,  in 
which  he  says,  in  the  concluding 
phrase,  "make  certain  that  adequaite 
funds  are  Immediately  available  for  all 
qualified  farmers  seeking  aasiatanoe 
under  the  programs  and  provisions 
identified  in  the  resolution." 

Is  the  Senator  from  niinois  saying 
that  the  opportunity  for  "qualified 
farmers"  for  guaranteed  loans  wiU  be 
restricted  under  the  tenns  and  condi- 
tions as  outlined  in  the  FUmers  H<»ne 
Administration  regulations  and  re- 
flected in  the  senae-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution dealing  with  emergency  farm 
credit? 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  is  restricted  to  what 
is  euphemiatlcally  referred  to  as  a 
"qualified"  farmer.  A  "qualified" 
farmer  la  a  "creditworthy"  farmer,  and 
a  "creditworthy"  farmer  is  a  farmer 
whoae  debt-to-aaaet  ratio  la  TO  percent 
or  lower.  That  la  the  only  category 
contemplated  by  that  letter. 

Mr.  BCELCHER.  So  that  moat  of  the 
farmera— at  leaat  in  Illinois,  and  pre- 
sumably in  other  State*— would  not 
qiudif y  and  we  would  not  be  aaaisting 
them  through  tUa  agreement  with  a 
broadened  credit  program  of  loan 
guaranteea? 

Mr.  DIXON.  On  this  date,  as  I  con- 
sult on  the  floor  in  a  colloquy  with  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  senior  Sena- 


tor from  Montana.  9  of  every  100 
farmers  anywhere  in  America  will  go 
down  next  m<mth,  tmder  this  agree- 
ment. They  will  not  put  in  a  crop. 

BCr.  MELCHER.  And  that  9  percent 
is  out  of  the  15  percent  that  we  are 
seeking  to  help. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes.  it  is  8.8  percent, 
but  I  cannot  round  off  eight-tenths  of 
a  farmer  8.8  percent  are  not  contem- 
plated by  this,  and  that  is  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  figure,  not 
the  figure  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

(Mr.  CHAFEE  aaaumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  is 
to  get  Farmers  Home  Administration 
regulatlona  opoied  up  so  that  the  loan 
guarantees  wiU  i4>ply  to  a  higher  per- 
centage of  fanners? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes.  Incidentally,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Montana,  by 
one  method  or  another,  and  I  hope  my 
friend  has  heard  me  say  on  at  leaat 
two  different  occasions  in  our  own 
caucuses,  that  I  have  no  pride  of  au- 
thorship In  my  own  bilL  Any  mecha- 
nism that  will  bring  to  the  fanner  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks  bef(»e  he 
needs  to  buy  seed,  fertiliser,  fuel,  and 
other  things,  the  money  to  let  him  put 
in  a  crop,  is  supportable  by  this  Sena- 
tor.   

Mr.  ME2iCHER.  I  thank  my  friend, 
and  I  might  say  that  I  share  his  con- 
cerns over  the  woridng  of  the  agree- 
ment after  we  have  it  In  place,  and  I 
think  perh^K  we  have  some  further 
dlaeuaaliHia  to  take  up  with  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  with 
others  in  the  administration  itself,  on 
what  they  seek  to  do  and  how  they  are 
going  to  implement  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  on  the  floor  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers. 

Mr.  DIXON.  To  my  friend  from 
Montana,  let  me  say  this,  that  some  in 
the  administration  are  suggesting 
there  are  costs  and  some  are  even  sug- 
gesting vast  costs  in  permitting  the 
ASCS  to  advance  in  the  q>ring  to  the 
fanner  to  put  in  a  crop  a  Uiird  of  what 
he  could  obtain  himself  in  the  fall 
after  his  harvest. 

I  want  to  say  the  only  cost  is  that  if 
you  do  not  do  it  in  the  si»1ng.  then  9 
out  of  100  will  fall.  You  will  not  see 
those  9  out  of  the  100  in  the  fall,  be- 
cause mathemaiJcally.  if  9  out  of  100 
go  down  in  the  apring.  they  will  not  be 
there  with  the  crop  in  the  fall.  If  thia 
admlnlatratlon  wants  to  save  money 
by  putting  9  out  of  every  100  Ameri- 
can farmers  in  the  ditch  this  spring, 
they  can  save  that  money. 

Yes.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  there 
will  be  a  vast  saving,  but  it  will  not 
save  money  in  the  end  because  the 
w^are  they  receive  and  the  costs  in 
supporting  them  on  the  dole,  if  my 
friend  the  majority  leader  wlU  forgive 
that  expression.  Instead  of  supporting 
them  by  letting  them  put  in  a  crop 
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and  working  with  their  own  hands  in 
their  own  soil,  that  will  be  the  only 
difference. 

My  friend  from  Arkansas  wishes  me 
to  yield. 

ICr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  my  friend  from  Illinois  will 
yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
Joyed  the  speech  of  our  very  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  so  much 
a  moment  ago. 

I  remember  last  year,  1984.  when 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  his 
State  described  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  as  the  animated  Sen- 
ator, and  I  thought  that  was  appropri- 
ate. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor on  his  keen  memory. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thought  that  was  Just 
a  descriptive  way  to  tell  our  colleagues 
and  friends  about  who  this  great  man 
from  Illinois  is. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  men- 
tioning a  moment  ago  about  Illinois 
being  the  greatest  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  goods  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  and  we 
salute  you.  Arkansas  is  trying  to  catch 
up  with  you.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  but  we  are  doing  our  part. 

Talking  about  exports.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  what 
is  the  greatest  export  item  this  coun- 
try has  today,  the  fastest  growing 
export  item  that  America  can  boast 
about  at  this  moment.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  only  going  to  take 
a  guess,  because  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Arkansas  is  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  with  me.  and  I 
have  heard  him  make  a  lot  of  rice 
speeches. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  And  read  rice  recipes, 
right? 

Mr.  DIXON.  And  read  rice  recipes 
and  other  things.  So  could  it  possibly 
be  rice? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  We  export  a  lot  of  rice. 

Mr.  DIXON.  All  right. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  In  fact,  a  great  portion 
of  our  rice  product  is  exported. 

I  want  to  go  back  and  may  go  back 
and  correct  the  Record  just  a  moment 
because  the  fastest  growing  item  per- 
centagewise from  the  American  export 
market,  the  fastest  growing  item  from 
the  export  market  percentagewise  no 
longer  is  agriculture.  I  hate  to  tell  my 
friend. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Oh,  yes. 

Idr.  PRYOR.  That  has  slowed  down 
a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  But  now  the  fastest 
growing  item  is  military  assistance 
overseas. 


Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Listen  to  these  figures. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  Joined  the  Senator 
last  year,  if  the  Senator  will  remem- 
ber, in  his  amendment,  which  was  a 
very  good  one. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yesterday  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  made  a  little 
comment  on  the  floor,  and  I  thought 
it  was  well  taken.  I  hope  it  was  well 
taken,  and  I  had  my  staff  do  some  fig- 
ures. 

I  wish  my  friend  from  Illinois  would 
listen  to  this. 

Overall  growth  in  foreign  aid.  for- 
eign aid.  since  1981— that  was  the  last 
Carter  budget— if  we  approve  this 
year's  foreign  aid  requests,  will  be  a 
158-percent  increase  in  foreign  aid  in  4 
years. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Now.  the  growth  in  se- 
curity assistance  in  4  years  will  be  240 
percent. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  foreign  military 
sales  program  will  increase  85  percent 
since  1981.  if  the  request  go  through. 
And  in  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, military  grants  to  these  coun- 
tries, some  of  which  are  very  question- 
able, in  my  opinion,  the  growth  wiU  be 
an  amazing  524  percent  since  1981. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  growth  of 
these  programs.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  I  am  very  concerned 
with  another  trend.  In  the  past,  the 
mix  of  security  and  development  as- 
sistance to  these  foreign  countries  has 
roughly  been  50-50.  That  has  sort  of 
been  a  guideline,  I  guess,  that  we  have 
followed.  I  am  sure  that  is  not  in  the 
law.  I  assume  it  is  not  the  law,  but  I 
guess  that  has  been  a  guideline. 

Today.  I  say  to  my  friend,  that  ratio 
has  shifted  from  85  percent  develop- 
mental assistance.  We  have  done  a 
complete  turnaround  in  military  as- 
sistance on  the  increase,  developmen- 
tal assistance  on  the  deereaae. 

But  the  bottom  line  Is  a  124-percent 
increase  In  military  assistanre  all  over 
the  world  when  we  are  talking  here  in 
this  Chamber  today  about  1.5  percent 
of  our  entire  Federal  budget  going  to 
so-called  Federal  subsidlea  which  most 
will  be  paid  back  Into  our  Treasury  if 
we  give  them  half  a  chance. 

Mr.  DIXON.  BCay  I  say  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Seniator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  he  Is  entirely  right. 

Now  may  I  say  something  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ariuuisas?  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  that 
proudly  advertises  itself  as  the  world's 
greatest  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, of  Friday.  February  22,  this  date. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  that  Trib- 
une, if  my  friend  from  Mississippi  can 
see  the  cartoon,  there  are  two  generals 
standing  there  with  their  limousines, 
and  at  the  limousine  is  their  driver  in 
salute,  and  two  generals  standing 
there  and  looking  In  the  field,  and  the 


one  general  says  to  the  other  general: 
"A  lot  of  my  silos  over  there  and  an  air 
base  there  and  a  nerve  gas  plant  right 
there.  We  got  this  land  for  a  steal. 
Oeneral.  bought  It  from  a  bunch  of 
down-and-out  rural  types." 

And  the  other  general  says  to  the 
general  that  Just  said  that:  "What  do 
they  caU  this  area?" 

And  the  other  general  says:  "Ameri- 
ca's breadbasket." 

America's  breadbasket 

So,  I  think  it  eloquently  states  the 
thought  of  a  great  many  Americans 
that  we  are  contemplating  a  budget 
with  a  13-peroent  increase  for  our  Pen- 
tagon friends,  and  we  stand  on  this 
floor  day  after  day  after  day  after  day 
and  cannot  get  dimes  for  the  farmers 
who  grow  the  food  and  the  fiber  that 
feeds  and  clothes  not  Just  America, 
but  the  world:  and  I  think  that  is  the 
issue  before  us  between  now  and  the 
time  we  finish  our  business  next 
Monday. 

I  see  In  the  Chamber  a  wise  and 
learned  gentleman.  He  was  taught 
almost  everything  he  knows  sitting 
next  to  me  as  my  seatmate  in  the  Illi- 
nois House  and  Senate  for  12  years.  I 
am  going  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  with  great 
pleasure  to  a  man  without  peer  in  my 
State,  a  man  who  has  served  with 
great  distinction  In  the  Illinois  House, 
the  Illinois  Senate,  as  Lieutenant  Oov- 
emor  of  Illinois.  10  years  in  the  House 
on  the  other  side  In  this  great  Capital 
city,  and  Is  now  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Illinois.  His  words  of  wisdom,  Mr. 
President,  will  astound  you. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
And  it  is  true  that  for  12  years  I  sat 
next  to  my  senior  Senator  in  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly.  When  I  did 
not  know  how  to  vote  on  an  Issue,  I 
leaned  over  and  asked  him  how  to 
vote.  That  is  how  I  got  all  my  bad 
votes  In  the  Illinois  general  assembly, 
Mr.  President.  (Laughter.)  The 
Rkoro  should  note  that  there  was 
laughter  and  chuckling  at  that  point 
here. 

I  simply  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league. 

Before  I  comment  on  my  colleague's 
comments,  I  want  to  agree  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  the 
shift  that  has  taken  place  in  our  lack 
of  economic  assistance.  I  would  point 
out  that  Dwayne  Andreas,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
happened  to  head  a  study  that  was  re- 
quested by  President  Reagan,  a  com- 
mission that  President  Reagan  put  to- 
gether. That  commission  recommend- 
ed that  Public  Law  480  funds.  Food  for 
Peace  funds,  be  doubled  and  that  in 
the  process  of  doing  that,  you  would 
help  people  overseas  who  desperately 
need  help,  you  would  help  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  you  would  help  the  United 
States  politically,  and  ultimately  you 
would  have  savtogs  of  money,  and  it 


Just  makes  sense  all  the  way  around. 
That  is  not  an  immediate  answer  to 
the  immediate  credit  cninch  that 
farmers  face,  but  I  think  it  ties  In  with 
what  Senator  Pstor  was  saying  here 
Just  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  simply  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league who  is  on  the  Agrictilture  Com- 
mittee and  who  has  been  providing 
leadership.  He  is  right  on  target  in 
saying  that  what  we  have  woriied  out 
here  as  a  compromise  is  a  partial  step 
in  the  direction  that  needs  to  be 
taken,  but  It  Is  not  going  to  rescue  a 
great  many  farmers  in  our  State  and 
in  other  States,  including  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  who  really  do  need  help. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  small  in- 
sight into  where  we  are  and  why  what 
my  colleague  says  is  so  extremely  im- 
portant. 

In  the  last  3  years,  each  year  we 
have  had  roughly  IM  percent  of  the 
farmers  who  have  either  been  fore- 
closed or  been  forced  to  sell.  And  land 
values  very  roughly,  and  these  figures 
are  not  precise,  but  very  roughly  have 
been  going  down  about  10  percent  a 
year.  This  year,  if  you  put  out  on  the 
market  8  or  9  or  10  percent  of  the 
farms  of  this  Nation,  you  will  see  land 
values  in  this  Nation  drop  precipitous- 
ly and  what  you  are  going  to  do  is  not 
only  Jeopardize  the  agricultural  econo- 
my, you  are  going  to  see  banks— if  you 
think  there  are  troubled  banks  in 
Iowa.  Illinois.  Nebraska  and  Mississip- 
pi and  elsewhere  right  now.  you  wait 
untU  those  land  values  start  plummet- 
ing. And  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  do  not  do  something 
meaningful.  Then  we  are  going  to 
have  a  real  problem,  not  only  with 
those  small  rural  banks,  but  with  the 
big  banks  that  they  are  associated 
with,  and  with  all  kinds  of  places  in 
our  economy.  So  we  are  facing  some- 
thing that  is  very  serious. 

On  top  of  all  of  this,  next  simmier. 
for  the  first  time— Just  a  few  months 
off— the  United  States,  which  has 
been  the  No.  1  creditor  nation  of  the 
world,  will  become  the  No.  1  debtor 
nation  of  the  world. 

Now  at  what  point  other  countries 
lose  confidence  in  us  and  start  saying 
"We  want  our  money  back."  no  one 
knows.  But  that  is  why  it  is  important 
we  deal  with  the  deficit.  Tiuit  is  why  it 
is  important  that  when  we  see  trou- 
bled key  areas  in  our  economy  we 
move  on  them. 

So  I  simply  want  to  commend  my 
coUeague.  my  senior  Senator,  my  very 
senior  Senator  here.  I  want  to  say  that 
what  he  Is  doing  in  this  field  of  agri- 
culture Is  important  to  Illinois,  to  Illi- 
nois farmers,  but  much  more  than 
that,  it  is  important  to  the  Nation.  We 
have  to  get  a  hold  of  this  thing  and  we 
have  not  come  up  with  an  answer  yet. 

I  Join  In  commending  our  colleagues. 
Senator  Exoh  and  Senator  Bouh,  and 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  that  has 
worked  out  this  small  step  in  the  right 


direction.  But  let  us  acknowledge  it  is 
a  small  step.  It  Is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem,  and  we  better  move  on 
solving  that  problem. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DIXON.  BCr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  once  again  sharing 
with  us  his  words  of  wisdom.  His  con- 
tribution over  the  years  has  bem  a 
great  one  and  we  again  thank  him  for 
casting  light  on  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion before  us  in  the  UJS.  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  having  carefully  counted 
the  heads  here  in  this  hall.  I  suggeat 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  stOl 
my  hope  that  we  can  come  to  some 
agreement  this  aftenxxm.  If  not.  we 
Intend  to  have  a  number  of  votes  be- 
tween now  and  midnight  or  tomorrow 
morning,  and  we  Intend  to  be  In  ses- 
sion tomorrow.  We  have  been  waiting 
now  virtually  since  10  o'dodc  for  some 
word  on  reaching  an  agreement.  I 
thought  by  now  we  would  have  dis- 
posed of  the  Meese  nomination,  the 
highway  bill,  and  the  farm  resolution. 

CALL  or  THX  BOLL 

I  am  prepared  to  announce  to  my 
colleagues,  since  it  is  3:45  pjn.  and 
nothing  has  happened  since  12:30.  my 
last  conversation  with  anyme  on  the 
other  side,  that  I  wlU  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  It  will  be  a  live 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  bUl  derk  called  the  roU  and  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Cham- 
ber and  answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  S  Kz.] 


Dodd 
Dole 


Keny 


Biden 

Bumpen 

Chafee 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  Is  not  present  The  derk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Aims  be  Instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffldent  second?  There  is  a 
suf f Ident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  WiU  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  deri(  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Oabh],  the 


Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCmacl. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Sra- 
vsml.  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Tsiblk]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senatcn-  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
BaABUTl.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Emobtoh],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lohg],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smnns]  are 
necewarfly  abaent 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  8.  as  follows: 

[RoDcaU  Vote  No.  6  Ex.] 


YEAS-W 


MfConncn 


Pen 


llatmnacm 
Mitttinly 


Stafford 


ZortnAjr 


Ooldwater 


NATS-3 
Qworle  Wekker 

NOTVOTINO— S 


MoCIare 


Own 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  ^^th  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did 
not  aiunrer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum 
is  now  present. 


NOMINA'nON  OF  EDWIN  MEESE 
m  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  SPgSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  my  recognition. 

I  intend  to  review  some  things,  vari- 
ous odds  and  ends,  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  will  do  that  while  our  two  leaders 
are  meeting  and  attonpting  to  resolve 
this  matter,  and  thus  I  will  reserve  the 
floor  for  this  side  of  the  aisle  until 
that  is  accomplished.  'Hiat  is  a  role  I 
do  not  cherish  but  nevertheless  will 
perform  for  some  unlimited  period  of 
time  while  they  are  doing  the  negoti- 
ating that  needs  to  be  done. 


UM 
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When  that  is  completed,  they  will 
report  to  us,  and  we  will  see  if  we  per- 
haps have  resolved  this  matter.  The 
purpose  Is  that  upon  the  completion 
of  their  efforts,  we  can  proceed  to  the 
next  item  of  business,  rather  than 
waiting  until  the  next  spealter  has  fin- 
ished whatever  may  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  which  in  the  last  few  days 
has  covered  the  spectrum  of  Ed  Meese, 
farm  credit,  and  many  other  varied  ac- 
tivities within  this  place. 

So  I  will  speak,  and  I  will  certainly 
yield  for  any  questions  that  might  be 
presented,  but  I  wlU  not  yield  for  any 
other  purpose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  VICX:  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
say.  the  purpose  is  to  hold  the  floor  so 
that  we  are  able  to  determine,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  to  proceed 
with  our  business,  which  is  not  getting 
done. 

I  regret  that,  but  that  is  what  I 
would  share  with  you  without  at- 
tempting to  be  dogmatic  or  pinched  or 
evil  in  the  process. 

So,  I  wish  to  discuss  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  nomination  of  Ekl  Meese 
which  we  have  been  discussing  for 
some  time,  to  share  with  you  that  I 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee we  have  very  thoroughly 
gone— BCr.  President,  may  we  have 
order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
wUl  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  I 
share  with  you  that  it  has  been  a  very 
extraordinary  experience  to  go 
through  the  presentation  of  Ed  Meese 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

At  one  occasion,  someone  reflected 
that  it  had  been  some  398  days  since 
we  started  with  Mr.  Meese.  I  think 
that  we  could  have  perhaps  completed 
our  work  in  a  more  timely  fashion 
than  398  days. 

I  happened  to  participate  at  the  first 
hearing  and  then,  of  course,  tried  very 
diligently  to  follow  the  testimony  of 
the  special  counsel.  I  was  one  of  the 
Senators  in  my  early  time  here  who 
assisted  in  drafting  the  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  Independent  coun- 
sel, Mr.  President,  and  I  think  we 
found  that  there  was  an  opportimity 
for  all  of  us  to  have  read  the  counsel's 
report.  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of 
the  content  of  that,  and  we  did  that 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  avoid  the 
conflicts  that  would  come  from  issues 
that  would  come  up  within  an  admin- 
istration where  we  would  look  toward 
the  independence  of  a  separate  coun- 
sel to  examine  items  of  conflict  and 
ethics  within  an  administration.  That 


was  during  the  Carter  administration 
when  I  became  involved  in  that. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  perhaps 
we  might  have  put  a  better  front  or  a 
better  image  on  the  counsel's  report, 
and  the  Independent  counsel  I  think 
in  this  case  did  a  magnificent  job. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Ui.  SIMPSON.  For  a  question,  yes.  I 
will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
giiished  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  I  have  Is 
that  we  have  waiting  and  pending 
before  the  Senate  this  nomination 
that  is  before  us.  that  the  Senator  Is 
speaking  about,  but  the  next  piece  of 
legislation  moved  is  the  highway  bill 
of  which  there  are  some  S5-plus  States 
that  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  action 
of  Congress  on  the  highway  blU. 

I  wish  to  propose  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  floor  leader.  When  does 
he  think  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
highway  bill  and  when  can  we  expect 
to  get  a  vote  here?  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  this  nomination.  The  floor  leader 
has  the  floor  and  he  is  talking,  but  I 
wonder,  are  all  other  Senators 
through  or  when  can  we  vote?  When 
can  we  close  debate  and  get  on  with 
this? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I.  too,  very  much  wish  to 
proceed  with  the  vote  on  the  ICE  bill, 
the  interstate  cost  estimate  bill.  I.  too. 
wish  to  proceed  with  the  vote  on  the 
Attorney  General  designee.  Ed  Meese. 
I,  too.  wish  to  proceed  with  the  crlticml 
things  such  as  Ethiopian  aid.  And  I  am 
fully  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
distinguished  floor  leader  jrleld? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wUl  soon  yield  for  a 
question.  I  will  finish  the  reqwnse. 

At  this  time,  the  floor  is  being  re- 
served while  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  are  completing 
their  dlsCTMslons  and  negotiations  on  a 
very  complete  and  complex  diagram 
for  the  next  2  or  3  days  within  this 
body,  and  that  will  be  presented  to  us 
very  shortly  and  at  the  time  It  is  pre- 
pared for  presentation  we  can  move 
Immediately  to  it  without  taking  any 
extraneous  time  In  dealing  with  any 
other  subject.  I  think  that  may  answer 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  OORK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  for  another 
question.  

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  OORS.  Tes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  A  question  only. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  to  clarify 
the  record  after  comments  Just  made. 
I  simply  ask  whether  or  not  all  of  the 
Senators  on  the  other  side  have  been 
advised  of  the  fact  that  the  Democrat- 
ic caucus  clearly  stated  that  any  time 
the  leadership  wished  to  bring  up  the 
highway  bill  the  discussion  of  the 
Meese  nomination  would  be  suspended 
and  the  highway  bill  would  be  given 
smooth  sailing  and  there  would  be  no 
attempt  of  any  kind  to  delay  or  ob- 
struct consideration  of  the  highway 
bill  in  an  expeditious  way. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
has  not  been  Indicated  to  me.  I  am  not 
privy  to  the  woiUngs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  wlU  yield 
further  for  a  brief  comment,  this  was 
clearly  communicated  to  the  majority 
leader  by  our  leadership. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  only  yielded  for  a 
question. 

Vtt.  GORE.  And  I  guess  the  questlcm 
Is  I  wonder  If  the  assistant  majority 
leader  knows  why  it  was  not  communi- 
cated to  the  other  members  of  the  ma- 
jority. I  wlU  phrase  it  that  way. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
say.  I  am  not  privy  to  the  activities  of 
the  Democratic  caucus  as  to  what  may 
have  occurred  there.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  what  did  occur  there.  That  is 
helpful  information.  We  are  all  quite 
aware  of  what  is  going  on.  We  are  all 
very  bright  and  intelligent  people.  So 
right  now  your  loyal  correspondent  is 
hol<Ung  the  floor.  That  is  what  he  is 
doing,  and  I  yield  for  a  question 

BCr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
distinguished  floor  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  jrleld  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  not  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion the  assistant  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  it  correct,  first  of  all. 
when  a  proposal  Is  made  to  the  majori- 
ty that  he  should  at  least  have  heard 
the  rumors? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  that  in  the  last  few  days 
this  spMtker  has  heard  more  rumors 
than  you  can  wad  into  a  shotgun  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  only  thing  I  ask. 
since  we  are  going  to  get  down  to  a 
technicality  and  be  sure  they  are  ques- 
tions, had  the  Senator  known  of  the 
window  that  was  offered  in  the  negoti- 
ation that  could  be  used  to  proceed  to 
take  up  the  ICE  bill  and  pass  it  expe- 
ditiously, would  he  have  agreed  to 
that? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  much  Involved  in  enjoying 
the  negotiations  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Bobkh.  who 
has  done  a  remarkable  Job.  and  Sena- 
tor E:xoh.  More  windows  have  opened 
and  closed  than  there  are  in  this  bulld- 
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Ing  during  that  time.  At  one  time  we 
had  a  proposal  which  was  agreed  to 
which  suddenly  was  not  agreed  to. 

We  had  a  letter  that  was  agreed  to 
that  was  then  later  not  agreed  to. 
Windows,  openings,  and  orlficies  have 
opened  and  closed  in  extraordinary 
ways  and  we  are  still  here.  So  I  wanted 
to  relay  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  question  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  further? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Tou  may  ask  an- 
other question.  Indeed. 

Mr.  FORD.  WeU,  is  it  better  to  be  se- 
rious than  funny? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  is,  when  the  time 
calls  for  it.  And  there  is  nothing  seri- 
ous abut  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  certainly  is  serious. 
The  farmers  of  my  State  are  very  seri- 
ous. Are  the  farmers  of  your  State  se- 
rious? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democrats  do  not  have  a,  you  know- 
that  is  not  Just  something  that  has  to 
do  with  only  one  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  FORD.  Do  you  mean  a  monopo- 
ly? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No;  I  mean  a  care,  a 
concern. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  point  I  would  like  to 
make  to  the  Senator  I  cannot  make  to 
him  in  a  question.  At  some  point  I  will 
be  the  able  to  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  think  that  might 
be  appropriate  at  some  future  time. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  would  go  on  and. 
since  the  question  has  been  addressed, 
reflect  a  moment  as  to  how  we  may 
have  gotten  here,  as  if  perhaps  the  Re- 
publicans brought  us  here  or  the 
Democrats  brought  us  here.  What  a 
curious  statement. 

We  all  did  this.  We  have  been  doing 
it  for  52  years— 52  years  of  misguided 
farm  policies,  all  done  in  a  remarkable 
arena  just  like  this,  at  which  time  we 
have  always  responded  with  some 
emergency  little  piece  of  action  on  the 
plea— always  the  pleas— "Please  do 
this.  Do  it  now.  Do  it  In  the  next  2 
days.  Do  it  in  the  next  10  days  and  I 
promise  you  that  we  get  to  the  ag  bill 
we  will  correct  it.  We  will  get  it  done." 

And  then  we  believe  that,  and  we  do 
it,  and  we  pass  something.  Then  we 
get  to  the  ag  bill  and  everybody  in  the 
ag  debate  does  not  get  it  done  because 
I  then  I  come  in  with  sugar  beets,  and 
someone  comes  in  with  the  wheat,  and 
someone  comes  in  with  the  tobacco, 
and  someone  comes  in  with  the  com. 
and  so  we  do  not  every  resolved  this 
issue.  And  that  is  how  we  got  to  this 
point  in  f^riculture  today. 

It  is  not  the  Republicans  that  got  us 
here  and  who  do  not  care.  It  is  not  the 
Democrats  that  got  us  here  and  who 
do  not  care.  The  issue  is.  we  are  here 
and  we  have  poured  $50  billion  down 
the  rathole  the  last  4  years  and  more 
farms  have  gone  out  of  existence  than 
ever  before  in  that  period  of  our  histo- 
ry. That  is  reality. 

So  something  is  very  sick  with  agri- 
culture and  we  are  trying  to  see  if  we 


can  administer  some  medicine  that 
will  not  kill  the  patient  but  certainly 
will  not  kill  the  United  States  of 
America  with  a  deficit  running  about 
8200  billion.  That  Is  reality.  It  is  a  re- 
ality and  we  are  dealing  with  It. 

So  it  is  very  imfortunate.  I  think, 
that  we  have  come  to  the  point  In  the 
national  debate  that  somehow  one 
party  can  do  a  little  more  than  the 
other  party  for  agriculture,  because 
none  of  us  have  really  done  anything 
for  agriculture  that  has  worked, 
except  a  bunch  of  extraordinary  pro- 
grams which  are  placed  on  the  books 
because  of  a  combination  of  guilt,  fear, 
and  emotion.  And  we  pay  a  dear  price 
for  it  and  that  is  just  what  you  are 
seeing  now. 

I  hi4>pen  to  also  be  from  farm  coun- 
try. There  Is  nothing  funny  about  It. 
But  there  is  something  ploity  funny 
about  It  when  we  have  an  emergmey 
situation  and  we  sit  here  on  our  duffs 
for  4  days  and  play  with  this.  That  is 
not  funny. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  'W31  the  Sena- 
tor jrleld? 

Itx.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  for  a  question 
only. 

lb.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  if 
there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
people  in  agriculture  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  who  have  approached  him 
and  asked  him  to  participate  In  this 
filibuster.  Are  there  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  Wyoming  who  have  come 
forward  to  say  that  they  believe  that 
their  cause  is  advanced  by  this  kind  of 
delay  on  the  ncnninatiim  of  the  Attor- 
ney General?  Are  there  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  others  who  care  about 
agriculture  out  his  way  who  think  that 
this  bill  supports  and  helps  marshal 
public  opinion  behind  a  soluti<m  to  it? 

For  that  matter,  maybe  I  should  ask 
the  distinguished  aasistant  majority 
leader  if  anyone  from  Colorado  has 
come  to  express  that  point  of  view  to 
him.  because  I  have  an  enormous 
number  of  people  In  agriculture  in  my 
State,  many  of  whom  are  really  suffer- 
ing, some  of  them  who  have  been  on 
their  land  a  htmdred  years  and.  in  a 
few  cases,  even  more,  good  people, 
hard  working,  thrifty  people  who  grow 
crops  and  who  have  been  devastated 
by  recent  economic  trends.  Yet  not 
one  has  come  to  me  and  said.  "Please 
support  an  extended  debate  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Meese  to  be  the  At- 
torney General  because  I  think  if  you 
do  that  that  is  going  to  help  the  farm- 
ers of  this  coimtry." 

I  wonder,  could  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  tell  me  has  there  been  a  hue 
and  cry  and  a  clamor  out  Wyoming 
way  for  this  kind  of  debate? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  very  valid  and  adept  question.  I 
have  had  not  one  single  item  of  corre- 
spondence to  that  effect,  saying,  "I 
hope  this  filibuster  will  continue  be- 
cause it  is  helping  me  stay  in  busl- 
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I  have  really  not  had  any  letters 
like  that. 

And  so  now  I  shall  go  on  with  the 
mixed  bag  of  Mr.  Meese  and  the  farm 
bill  and  ICE  and  other  things  that  are 
very  Important  to  this  country.  They 
are  actually  quite  important. 

We  not  only  have  a  qning  plowing 
season  coming  up,  we  have  a  spring 
construction  season  coming  up.  And 
that  is  what  you  do  with  the  ICE 
money.  You  take  the  ICE  money  and 
you  Invest  it  in  highways  in  every 
State  represented  by  every  one  of  us 
in  this  place.  That  is  reality,  and  we 
are  not  dealing  with  that  very  welL 

We  have  Ethiopian  aid,  which  is  a 
critical  thing.  I  held  a  hearing  on  that 
with  Senator  KmnvT  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  a  most  impressive  presen- 
tation that  he  made  to  us  on  the  Sub- 
committee aa  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy,  of  which  he  is  the  ranking 
member  and  I  am  the  chairman.  That 
needs  our  attention.  I  think  we  ought 
to  deal  with  that  and  I  think  we  will 
deal  with  that  as  soon  as  we  finish  this 
remarkable  experience  that  we  are 
into  here  and  which  some  seem  to  be 
enjoying  with  quite  a  great  deal  of 
high  old  glee,  at  least  in  the  bade 
rooms. 

And  so  if  it  is  funny,  it  certainly  is 
not  funny  to  this  Senator  in  any  way. 
I  can  tell  you  that.  And  this  is  not 
snnethlng  I  say  as  a  Member  of  tJie 
majority,  who  has  suddenly  somehow 
attained  certain  awesome  powers. 
That  Is  not  why  I  say  that.  This  is  said 
by  a  legislator  who  has  legislated  for 
20  years  and  never  tries  to  waste  any 
time  figuring  out  how  to  blow  up 
somebody  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  which  is  always  a  f edcless  experi- 


If  you  want  to  look  through  my 
entire  record  as  a  legislator,  you  will 
see  that,  even  though  I  am  rather 
emaciated  and  have  lost  all  my  hair, 
that  comes  frc»n  hard  work,  and  not 
wasting  life  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
do  the  other  side  in  or  how  to  lay  a 
snare  or  how  to  puU  a  funny  or  to  do  a 
trick  on  a  colleague.  That  is  not  my 
bag. 

The  people  of  America  do  not  awre- 
date  that  a  bit  If  you  ask  the  people 
of  America  who  did  who  in  on  the 
farm  bill,  or  go  up  to  ask  them  wheth- 
er it  was  the  Democrats  or  R^iubli- 
cans  that  put  the  embargo  on  wheat 
and  then  ask  them  whether  it  was  the 
Democrats  or  the  Republicans  that 
took  the  embargo  off  wheat,  they  will 
probably  blink  at  you  like  a  frog  in  a 
hailstorm  because  they  do  not  give  a 
whit.  They  do  not  give  a  whit 

But  if  we  are  reminding  each  other 
of  that,  try  to  collect  In  your  own 
mind  who  did  put  the  embargo  on 
wheat  and  who  took  it  off.  I  would  not 
want  to  test  your  memories  now  be- 
cause it  is  only  questlcm  time  here. 
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So  with  that,  we  will  go  back  and 
dabble  in  the  mystic  arts  of  Ed  Meese 
and  other  areas. 

SKvntAL  Ssif  ATORS.  Vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Vote?  That  would  be 
a  remarkable  thing.  I  heard  a  cry  from 
the  back  row  "Vote." 

So  let's  discuss  the  oath  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel,  when  he  took  that 
with  regard  to  Ed  Meese,  I  think  he 
met  every  test  in  doing  what  he  did.  I 
think  that  those  here  would  concur 
with  that  and  with  the  actions  of  his 
deputies.  And  so  we  were  presented 
with  that  remarkable  effort,  and  it 
was  a  tremendous  effort. 

The  independent  counsel,  his  depu- 
ties, with  all  of  the  assistance  of  the 
FBI  and  the  Justice  Department,  came 
forth  with  a  remarkable  presentation 
which  all  of  us,  I  think,  appreciated 
deeply.  And,  at  least  in  hearings,  we 
were  told  that  people  appreciated  the 
work  that  the  independent  counsel 
had  done. 

And  we  appreciated  that.  Yet.  that 
was  not  enough  because  there  were 
certainly  some  objections  and  some  ex- 
traneous comments  which  would  indi- 
cate that  perhaps  the  independent 
counsel  had  missed  the  point  in  a  few 
areas.  And  we  heard  a  rather  thor- 
ough discussion  of  that. 

Yet,  I  think  if  one  would  take  a  look 
at  the  entire  text  of  the  independent 
coiuisel,  one  would  find  that  he  and 
his  loyaj  minions  did  a  remarkable  Job, 
a  very  attentive  Job  dealing  with 
almost  every  issue  that  came  before 
the  body,  regardless  of  whether  it  was 
generated  by  rumor,  innuendo,  or 
whatever.  It  had  to  do  with  his  Army 
activities.  It  had  to  do  with  loan  activi- 
ties. It  had  to  do  with  political  ap- 
pointment activities.  It  had  to  do  with 
personnel  activities.  And  certainly  it 
was  a  rather  thorough  review. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  most  re- 
markable chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Strom  Thttr- 
HoifD,  and  there  is  no  one  for  whom  I 
have  more  admiration,  respect,  or 
regard  in  every  sense.  Indeed,  he  has 
been  my  mentor,  my  counsel,  and  in 
many  respects  like  a  second  father  to 
me  in  my  time  here.  He  and  my  father 
both  served  here  together,  interesting- 
ly enough,  in  this  body,  and  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  and  honor  to  serve  with 
him. 

So  he  conducted  a  series  of  hearings 
in  a  most  patient  and  extraordinarily 
appropriate  way.  As  I  say,  it  seems  a 
long  time  ago  that  we  did  that,  398 
days  ago  that  we  began  to  dabble  in 
the  mysteries  of  Ed  Meese.  And  we  are 
stll  dabbling.  And  that  is  very  Interest- 
ing to  me  because  nothing  much  more 
has  developed  except  that  Ed  Meese 
paid  an  awful  lot  of  interest,  a  lot 
more  than  I  would  have  under  the 
same  circumstancses.  I  think  there  is 
not  many  among  us  who  would  not 
have  loaned  money  in  that  situation, 
because  he  paid  $66,000  in  interest  in  a 


very  forthright  way.  That  seems  to  get 
lost  in  all  of  the  process  of  Ed  Meese, 
but  nevertheless  it  might  be  worthy  of 
side  commentary. 

So  we  have  listened  to  the  anguish 
and  the  gnashing  of  teeth  that  have 
gone  on  with  regard  to  Ed  Meese,  and 
perhaps  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is 
that  really  it  might  be  that  some  of  us 
in  the  Chamber  may  not  like  his  phi- 
losophy. We  could  get  to  that  eventu- 
ally, perhaps,  because  it  certainly  has 
not  really  come  up  yet  except  in 
maybe  an  honest  expression  or  more 
from  two  or  three  on  the  issue  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle— and  deal  with 
the  real  fact  that  some  Just  do  not  like 
what  he  believes.  That  would  have 
been  a  good  place  to  start  with  Ed 
Meese.  Then  we  would  have  come 
right  to  the  root  of  things  instead  of 
all  of  these  other  things  that  have 
happened  which  are  pale,  pale,  pale 
compared  to  the  other  things  that 
have  occurred  in  this  remarkable  vil- 
lage in  the  6  years  since  I  have  been 
here,  with  both  administrations  and 
persons  in  both  administrations. 

So  we  have  heard  the  most  recent 
testimony  that  was  presented  to  us 
with  regard  to  Ed  Meese.  We  have  lis- 
tened to  him.  He  has  been  very  patient 
and  very  forthcoming;  he  tried  to 
answer  all  the  questions:  he  was  cour- 
teous in  doing  so;  he  got  a  pretty  good 
hammering  and  handled  that  weU;  and 
he  seemed  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
most  everything  that  was  brought  up. 

Now  we  thought  perhaps  because  of 
all  of  that  uid  some  3M  days  of  activi- 
ty that  it  might  have  been  that  he 
would  be  ready  for  our  approval.  He 
will  never  be  ready  for  the  approval  of 
some,  but  I  think  he  will  be  ready  for 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  this 
body.  That,  of  course,  is  the  way  the 
system  works.  We  are  waiting  to  proc- 
ess his  nomination  and  we  shall  at 
some  unknown  hour  in  this  day.  or 
some  unknown  hour  tomorrow,  or 
some  unknown  hour  the  next  day.  But 
we  shall  indeed  get  to  It,  as  we  amy.  I 
believe  it  was  Henry  James  who  said. 
"To  do  a  thing  be  at  it."  and  we  have 
something  pending  at  the  deak.  We 
should  be  at  it. 

And  to  divert  us.  to  divert  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  a  line  of  extraordi- 
nary hype,  hurrah,  hysteria,  and  what 
we  would  call— Well  we  have  a  name 
for  it  in  Wyoming,  and  I  cannot  give  it 
to  you  at  this  moment.  But  the  people 
of  America  and  the  voters  are  smarter 
than  we  are.  That  is  the  only  way  this 
body  has  existed  for  over  200  years.  I 
am  convinced  of  that.  The  only  way 
that  we  have  existed  for  over  200  years 
is  that  the  people  are  really  smarter 
than  we  are.  That  is  why  we  wUl  pre- 
vail as  long  as  that  takes  place,  be- 
cause out  there  in  the  American  public 
are  people  who  are  watching  us  go 
through  this,  trying  to  see  who  can 
hook  the  anchor  on  the  Democrats  or 
who  can  hook  the  anchor  on  the  Re- 


publicans, who  look  upon  that  as  a 
childish  activity:  a  puerile  activity  en- 
gaged in  by  grown  men  and  women 
which  is  not  too  funny.  In  fact,  it  is 
Idnd  of  pathetic,  and  we  are  all  in  it.  I 
do  not  leave  myself  out.  I  am  in  it,  too. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  as  we  continue 
to  debate  this  issue  and  certainly  hope 
for  a  suitable  solution  of  it,  which  is 
tentatively  being  regarded  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
and  again  by  Senator  Borsh.  Senator 
ExoH— I  understand  also  that  Senator 
MKi.rH«R  has  been  working  hard  on 
that;  and  the  able  chairman.  Senator 
Hbjcs.  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
has  been  doing  a  remarkable  Job  and 
will  continue  to  do  so:  Senators  from 
the  farm  States.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  they  are  going  to  bring  something 
to  us  in  rather  brief  fashion  that  we 
can  pursue,  that  we  can  understand, 
and  that  we  can  put  to  our  use. 

With  that,  back  on  Mr.  Meese.  And 
so  with  the  rather  thorough  review  of 
Mr.  Meese's  activities,  and  every  facet 
of  those  activities,  we  then  completed 
our  efforts  several  days  ago  and 
brought  this  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  approval.  And  there  was  a 
good  debate  that  began  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue  Just  as  it  should  take 
place.  Then  we  became  enamored  of  a 
rather  curious  procedure  which  had  to 
do  with  dealing  not  with  the  issue 
before  the  body,  but  sajring  "lets  hold 
that."  and,  Lf  you  do  not  hold  that  up, 
then  we  are  going  to  do  something 
else. 

Procedures  were  taken.  As  we  had 
something  before  us  on  the  floor  then 
we  could  not  do  the  usual  things  we 
liked  to  do  with  things  on  the  floor,  we 
came  to  a  kind  of  situation  which  is 
best  described  as  holding  the  nomina- 
tion hostage.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
has  taken  place.  In  the  "holding  hos- 
tage" we  again  have  in  a  sense  distort- 
ed our  priorities  of  what  we  are  in- 
tending to  do,  and  meanwhile  in  the 
farm  segment  of  America— and  in  my 
State  indeed  that  is  indeed  one  of  the 
painful  areas— the  same  is  going  on 
there.  When  those  fanners  roll  up  at 
night.  I  am  sure  that  they  do  not 
really  wonder  whether  the  Republi- 
cans are  going  to  save  them  or  wheth- 
er the  Democrats  are  going  to  save 
them.  They  are  Just  wondering  how 
much  longer  we  might  stumble  along 
in  the  furrow  as  we  have  been  doing  so 
magnificently  in  these  last  days. 

And,  really.  I  have  listened  to  some 
remarkable  talks.  I  have  tried  to  moni- 
tor those  in  my  Chambers  and  some 
have  been  accompanied  with  saliva 
flecks  on  the  microphone  as  I  was  able 
to  perceive  it.  A  great  kind  of  a  guttiu-- 
al  reaction  from  some  as  to  what  was 
occurring  "out  in  the  land"  as  if  those 
of  the  rest  of  us  in  this  body  had 
somehow  flunked  the  test  of  humani- 
tarian concern.  That  is  an  extraordi- 


nary thing  to  listen  to.  especially  when 
you  are  a  caring  person,  a  person  who 
enjoys  the  convivial  response  and  rela- 
tionship with  his  colleagues  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  as  I  do— such  a  tedious 
process  to  go  through. 

If  anyone  here  can  tell  me  in  the 
course  of  the  questioning  type  of  mode 
how  that  best  serve  American  agricul- 
ture, I  would  certainly  love  to  hear 
how  that  2s. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion.   

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  acutally  address  the  issue 
which  he  has  raised,  but  I  have  an- 
other question  I  would  like  to  ask.  I 
have  two  question.  My  first  question 
is,  Do  I  recall  that  the  distinguished 
Republican  assistant  leader  mentioned 
that  he  was  holding  the  floor  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  meeting  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  one  of  the 
purposes,  Mr.  President,  for  that 
effort;  yes.  

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  My  other  ques- 
tion is  this:  Has  it  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  the  minority  leader  is  on  the 
floor?  I  assume,  therefore,  that  we  are 
ready  to  go  to  a  vote.  On  behalf  of 
many  who  are  interested  in  doing  so,  I 
suggest  that  is  the  appropriate  course 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate course  at  this  time,  I  re- 
spectfully submit,  until  the  majority 
leader  has  addressed  his  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  and  then  we  will  find  out 
what  the  appropriate  course  is. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  corrected. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  So  on  with  the  busi- 
ness at  hand. 

There  is  more  to  say  about  Ed 
Meese. 

Last  March,  during  Mr.  Meese's  con- 
firmation hearings  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  felt  that  the 
various  serious  allegations  that  were 
raised  about  the  appointments  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  Mr. 
Meese  to  Federal  positions  warranted 
a  very  complete  and  full  investigation. 
So  did  Mr.  Meese,  I  might  add.  He  was 
very  clear  on  that.  In  fact,  both  he 
and  the  President  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  independent  counsel, 
which  I  have  reviewed  with  you  previ- 
ously, Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we 
might  get  to  the  root  of  the  charges, 
and  when  all  the  facets  were  presented 
and  the  facts,  make  some  kind  of  a  ra- 
tional decision  on  his  nomination. 

So  the  facts  were  placed  in  our 
hands.  Jacob  Stein,  as  I  have  indicated 
to  you.  Is  a  very  able  and  respected 
counsel,  with  the  assistance  of  five 
deputy  counsels,  the  FBI,  and  the  full 
resources  of  the  Federal  prosecutor's 
office,  he  performed  a  very  vigorous 


and  exhaustive  6-month  investigation 
into  every  single  detail  of  the  allega- 
tions concerning  Mr.  Meese. 

Over  100  witnesses  were  interviewed 
and  a  grand  Jury  convened  to  question 
45  witnesses  at  length  and  under  oath. 
Such  massive  amounts  of  information 
were  examined  in  this  process  that  the 
documents  alone  would  fill  a  small  li- 
brary. 

The  intensive  and  detailed  examina- 
tion fully  addressed.  I  think,  all  of  the 
merits  of  the  allegations  and  found 
them  to  be  really  Just  that,  allega- 
tions. 

There  were  those  who  seemed  to 
want  to  cry  out  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  "smoke"  there,  but  this  inten- 
sive and  microacopicaUy  fine  detailed 
inquin^  revealed  that  there  was  not 
any  "fire." 

So,  as  I  said  before.  It  was  a  real  dis- 
appointment for  me  to  go  through 
that  procediu^  and  then  simply  to  dis- 
regard the  entire  report  of  Mr.  Stein. 
That  was  puzzling  to  me.  a  disappoint- 
ment. Actually,  more  than  a  disap- 
pointment. I  think  it  is  a  precedent 
that  we  do  not  want  to  see  occur  again 
if  we  are  going  to  really  stidc  with 
what  we  tried  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
independent  counsel  issue  because 
then  what  we  do  is  to  allow  the  stand- 
ards to  become  too  elusive  and  too 
subjective  for  even  the  best  among  us 
to  attain.  We  seem  to  have  a  curious 
trait  in  this  place,  maybe  in  the 
United  States.  We  seem  to  demand 
perfection  of  our  leaders  and  we 
demand  perfectiim  of  our  Government 
employees  and  our  fine  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  reason  we  demand 
perfection  of  them  is  because  we  do 
not  have  that  in  our  lives. 

It  is  much  easier,  then,  to  require 
perfection  of  somebody  else,  and  eqie- 
cially  and  in  a  more  pronounced  way 
when  you  do  not  have  it  in  your  own 
life. 

I  have  seen  that.  That  is  a  very  fasci- 
nating thing  that  I  have  seen  in  living. 
We  demand  perfection  fn»n  others 
when  we  ourselves  are  so  very  far  from 
it.  That  is  reality  in  every  sense.  Those 
who  are  most  out  of  control  are  seek- 
ing to  see  that  others  are  in  control, 
which  is  another  fascinating  tidbit.  I 
could  perha^  give  some  psychological 
treatise  on  that  at  some  future  time. 

But  that  is  an  interesting  thing.  The 
more  you  are  out  of  control  in  your 
own  life,  you  hope  you  can  dump  it  on 
somebody  else  and  they  will  get  in  con- 
trol. It  is  a  fascinating  game.  That  is 
the  kind  of  arena  we  get  to  play  in 
here. 

It  does  not  make  it  any  easier  when 
we  have  colleagues  who  Just  choose  to 
Juice  up  the  troops.  That  makes  it  a 
little  tougher.  It  makes  it  a  lot  tough- 
er, actiully. 

Then  thoughtful  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  to  come  along  and 
police  up  after  them,  sort  of  like  fol- 
lowing the  Fourth  of  July  parade  at 


the  Cody  Stampede.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens in  this  place.  Guys  who  do  not  do 
their  homework,  who  love  to  Juice  the 
troops  up.  then  leave  a  lot  of  work  for 
the  thoughtful  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  who  do  their  homeworic 
and  like  to  get  the  Nation's  business 
done,  many  of  them  within  the  range 
of  my  eye  at  this  time. 

I  may  not  even  vote  alike  with  my 
colleagues.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  shuffling  this  way.  as  he  is 
wont  to  do.  He.  Mr.  President,  would 
be  one  that  I  would  refer  to.  Perhaps 
our  voting  records  might  be  similar  15 
percent  of  the  time.  He  is  one  of  the 
persons  I  referred  to  as  a  man  who 
does  his  homework  and  gets  involved 
in  the  issues  of  the  day  and  all  with- 
out spoiding  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  on  hollow  partisanship,  fun  and 
games,  or  who  can  shoot  who  and  lay 
the  trap  line,  that  is  why  it  is  so  pleas- 
ant to  work  with  him.  I  enjoy  woridng 
with  him.  He  is  delightful  to  work 
with. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  compliment. 

My  question  was  whether  he  was 
fully  able  to  hear  that  thank  you. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  did.  I  appreciate  it 
If  it  was  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry  or  a 
question,  it  was  delightfully  received. 

Well.  iMCk  to  other  things. 

We  were  talking  about  perfection, 
how  interesting  it  is  that  we  seek  per- 
fection from  others  when  we  do  not 
have  it  in  our  own  lives.  That  could  be 
the  subject  of  another  white  pi^wr,  I 
think,  especially  for  those  of  us  in  pol- 
itics. The  real  issue,  you  see.  is  more 
.basic  and  the  people  of  America  can 
understand  it  a  lot  better  than  we  can. 
That  is  when  they  think  that  the  100 
of  us  should  have  some  degree  of  per- 
fection, we  must  always  remind  them 
that  will  never  occur  because  there  is 
the  same  percentage  of  Ugfatwei^ts. 
screwballs  and  boobs  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  in  my  local  home 
town  or  your  or  your  State  because, 
after  all,  it  is  a  representative  Govern- 
ment. [Laughter.] 

There  is  no  way  to  escape  that.  We 
would  like  to  escape  that,  but  we 
cannot.  It  is  a  representative  Govern- 
ment. So  you  have  the  same  percent- 
age of  those  same  people  who  elect 
you  in  your  own  home  community  or 
in  your  life  or  wherever  you  are.  That 
is  the  way  it  is.  That  comes  with  the 
territory. 

That  basic  fact,  if  we  could  perhaps 
get  that  emblazoned  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  they  would  not  expect 
so  much  of  us  and  we  would  not 
expect  so  much  of  them.  But.  surely, 
they  would  expect  more  of  us  than 
they  have  been  getting  in  the  last  10 
days  as  we  have  a  very  serious  problem 
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which  people  prattle  about,  but  we  do 
not  seem  to  get  results. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  was  so 
correct  in  this  question  whether, 
indeed,  I  had  anyone  writing  to  me, 
saying  "Dear  Senator  SncpsoH,  we  are 
so  pleased  that  you  are  helping  rural 
America  by  your  filibuster.  It  is  ena- 
bling us  to  plant  crops,  to  get  fertiliz- 
er, to  purchase  another  tractor,  to  get 
an  operating  loan.  We  are  pleased  that 
you  are  filibustering  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  do  that,  but  we  can  wait 
until  the  plantingr  season  goes  by." 

That  is  a  fascinating  thing.  I  have 
not  had  anyone  writing  to  me  thank- 
ing me  for  the  filibuster,  which  is 
saving  them,  apparently— I  have  heard 
that  it  is.  but  I  have  not  figured  that 
out  yet.  but  it  may  not  be  saving  them. 
That  is  kind  of  my  hunch,  that  it  is 
really  not  saving  them. 

Again,  thank  Heaven,  they  are 
smarter  than  we  are  and  they  will 
figure  that  out  and  they  will  not  really 
give  a  whit  whether  the  Republicans 
got  them  out  of  It  or  the  Democrats 
got  them  out  of  it  and  they  will  not  re- 
member 6  months  from  now  who  did 
get  them  In  or  get  them  out.  The  prob- 
lem is  probably  they  will  not  be  out, 
because  we  will  do  it  again  as  we  have 
done  it  for  52  years.  We  will  patch 
something  together  while  they 
hammer  at  us.  then  we  will  do  some- 
thing. 

I  still  hear  people  talking— I  did  hear 
from  one  gentleman  who  had  a  rather 
ragged  career  in  agriculture,  who  said. 
"Samov,  you  fool,  why  don't  we  go 
back  to  parity?"  You  see,  parity  is  an 
interesting  thing.  Would  that  we  could 
all  go  back  to  parity.  Parity  happened 
between  1910  and  1914.  What  parity 
means  is  that  you  go  back  to  the  opti- 
mum production  year  when  fertilizer 
was  Just  right,  so  to  speak,  and  inter- 
est was  Just  right,  and  yields  were  Just 
right,  and  everything  was  "Just  right." 
That  happened— and  you  can  believe 
that  it  only  happened  once,  and  it  w<ts 
back  between  1910  and  1914.  It  wlU 
never  happen  again  and  has  not  hap- 
pened since  we  have  been  messing 
with  it  for  the  last  52  years;  you  may 
be  sure  of  that. 

I  have  a  definition  of  parity— actual- 
ly, my  wife  Ann's  definition.  A  lovely 
lady,  whom  I  have  been  living  with  for 
31  years— married  all  that  time,  of 
course.  She  reflected  to  me  that  parity 
was  a  lot  like  the  best  Christmas  you 
ever  had  and  you  wanted  to  go  back  to 
It  Just  like  a  Uttle  kid. 

That  is  what  parity  is.  That  is  exact- 
ly what  parity  Is.  It  will  never  happen 
again— but  once  we  got  into  parity, 
then  we  began  to  dabble  with  target 
prices  and  support  levels  and  you  take 
care  of  my  crop,  Simpson,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  your  crop.  And  that  is 
how  we  got  here. 

It  is  a  wretched  situation  for  agricul- 
ture. And  the  sad.  sad  part  of  it.  the 
really  sad  part  of  it.  forgetting  the 


humor,  is  that  people  are  going  to  go 
broke  in  our  country.  That  Is  a  sad  sit- 
uation. They  are  so  deep  that  we  could 
offer  them  a  2-percent  loan  and  it  will 
not  get  the  Job  done.  It  could  be  an  op- 
erating loan,  it  could  be  a  maintenance 
loan,  it  could  be  whatever— all  the 
array  of  things  we  could  do,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  make  it.  That  is  going 
to  be  a  sad.  sad  situation,  but  it  is  true, 
and  it  is  going  to  happen.  It  is  wretch- 
ed stuff. 

In  the  course  of  it.  too.  there  will  be 
people  who  will  realign  their  Uvea, 
who  will  go  into  other  things,  who  will 
say.  we  did  this,  we  did  something  else, 
you  had  a  job.  I  had  a  Job,  we  wanted 
a  farm  because  we  wanted  the  elusive 
benefits  of  the  soiL  A  lot  of  people  do 
that  and  I  think  that  la  great  Bve- 
cially  do  they  do  it  in  my  State  where 
we  have  a  lot  of  marvelous  people  in 
agriculture  and  in  the  livestock  indus- 
try. 

But  you  know  something?  Here  is  an 
interesting  thing.  When  the  uranium 
industry  went  almost  out  of  buatneas 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming— and  we  were 
the  first  large  producer  of  yelloweake. 
which  fuels  a  third  of  the  electric 
lights  in  the  State  of  Illinois— when 
they  went  out  of  business  and  the 
work  force  dropped  from  6.000  to  500, 
I  did  not  come  in  here  to  ti7  to  make 
them  whole.  Then  when  the  oO  and 
gas  industry  went  down  and  things 
happened  there.  I  did  not  omne  In 
here  to  make  them  whole,  because  I 
can  tell  you.  that  is  where  we  are 
headed  with  what  we  are  doing  in  agri- 
culture. We  really  are  trying  to  make 
people  whole,  and  that  Is  Impoailble. 

During  a  wretched  situation  in  my 
home  State  last  year,  where  thousands 
of  cattle  were  Just  covered  up  with 
snow,  and  died— suffocated— we  went 
back  to  the  State,  the  three  of  us— my 
fine  coUeague.  'Wucohm  Wallop,  and 
Dick  Chbhit.  our  only  Congressman. 
We  met  with  those  people  and  we  pre- 
sented them  with  three  or  four  differ- 
ent options  of  how  we  oould  help 
them.  There  was  this  in  the  Small 
Business,  there  was  this  in  Commodity 
Credit,  there  was  this  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  and  this  and  this 
and  this.  Many  people  in  the  room 
said,  "But  that  is  not  what  we  want" 

I  said,  "I  dont  know  how  we  can  get 
it  down  any  further.  There  is  an  8-per- 
cent package  there,  a  6-peroent  par- 
age there,  there  is  a  6.6-pereent  pack- 
age." 

One  woman,  as  Wyoming  people  are, 
was  very  direct,  she  said,  "That  is  not 
what  I  want.  I  want  to  be  made 
whole." 

It  was  an  election  year  for  me.  I  said. 
"I  can't  do  that.  If  you  are  sending  me 
to  Washington  make  you  whole  in  a 
situation  like  this.  I  cannot  do  it.  If 
you  are  sending  me  to  Washington  to 
be  the  "bag  man"  for  Wyoming.  I 
cannot  do  that  either.  If  you  are  send- 
ing my  there  to  be  the  protector  of 


this  Federal  subsidy  or  this  military 
installation  of  this  or  this,  I  am  sorry. 
I  am  not  In  that  business.  If  you  want 
me  to  continue  to  go  back  there  and 
try  to  do  my  homework  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  is  going  on  and  try  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  work  through  all  of  the 
damling  stuff  we  get  to  work  through 
around  here,  then  hire  me  on  for  an- 
other chunk"— which  they  chose  to  do. 
I  am  honored  to  represent  them. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  about  this  place  is  that  you  can 
have  a  colleague  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  is  a  most  rational  and 
delightful  fellow  when  you  are  in  a 
one-on-one  experience.  Suddenly,  he 
wanders  from  that  intimate  conversa- 
tion into  the  glave  of  the  klieg  lights, 
hoping  that  the  lights  would  bleach 
his  suit  which  he  has  been  seeking  for 
such  along  time,  and  suddenly,  2  min- 
utes later,  he  is  telling  them  the  oppo- 
site of  what  he  told  you  5  minutes 
before. 

That  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  do 
business.  Maybe  we  can  get  the  Na- 
tion's business  done  in  this  ctulous 
arena  when  we  begin  to  say  the  same 
things  in  public  that  we  say  to  each 
other  in  private.  I  realize  that  is  one  of 
the  most  naive  statements  that  could 
ever  be  made  on  this  floor.  But  majrbe. 
maybe— Just  maybe— we  might  actual- 
ly get  the  Nation's  business  done  if  we 
would  do  the  same  things  and  say  the 
same  things  in  public  that  we  say  to 
each  other  in  private. 

I  can  certainly  testify  to  that  as  I 
dabble  with  these  remarkable  issues 
which  have  been  graced  upon  me.  such 
as  immigration  reform  and  nuclear 
regulation  and  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  which  I  have 
now  relinquished  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  MtnucowsKil.  Rt  will  do  a 
very  fine  Job.  I  shall  miss  the  task. 

They  cabbage  up  some  statement, 
put  you  in  flight  like  the  human  can- 
nonbidl.  ship  you  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  say,  "Boy,  wait  untU  we 
play  that  one  back  at  the  old  home 
base."  while  the  rest  of  us  are  holding 
the  hearings  and  paying  attention  and 
trying  to  get  the  work  done. 

And  I  have  done  the  other— oh. 
brother.  I  do  not  leave  mjrself  out.  I 
can  tell  you.  But  In  the  course  of  it.  in 
dealing  with  those  issues  I  really  have 
found  that  you  pass  or  kiU  things  in 
this  arena  by  using  a  very  deft  blend 
of  emotion,  fear,  guilt,  and  racism. 
They  will  work  on  anything.  Tou  will 
either  bring  it  to  life  or  kill  it  with  a 
very  deft  blend  of  these  particular  ele- 
ments. 

And  that  makes  it  a  kind  of  ringy 
place  to  work,  when  you  have  to  deal 
with  that  on  a  continual  basis  and 
never  know  quite  where  it  might 
spring  from.  But  I  have  certainly  seen 
it,  and  iMUticularly  with  immigration 
reform  where  we  tried  desperately  to 


recognize  the  various  interests  of 
those  of  the  United  States,  those  in 
the  Hispanic  community,  those  in  the 
Asian  community,  those  in  labor, 
those  in  agriculture— a  very  tough 
issue  because  as  you  get  into  it 
thoughtfully,  then  somebody  will 
always  bring  up  something  that  touch- 
es on  those  fotir  issues.  Then  I  call  it 
the  "presumptuous  Judgment  of  the 
ignorant  beyond  their  design"  that 
takes  place.  That  is  alwajrs  curious  to 
watch,  and  it  certainly  does  take  place. 
I  think  particularly  of  a  remaiiutble 
visit  about  immigration  reform  I  had 
with  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Hispanic  community  in  America.  I  am 
not  going  to  share  his  name  because 
he  is  a  delightful  gentleman,  but  I  wiU 
never  forget  laying  out  the  package  to 
him.  I  said. 

There  it  is.  If  you  have  an  akltemaUve, 
share  It  with  me  but  no  fair  quoting  from 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  because  we  are  not 
tallUns  attout  legal  immigration:  we  are  talk- 
ing about  illegal  immigration. 

That  always  seems  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  because  they  are  think- 
ing of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  but  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  does  not  say  on  it, 
"Send  us  everybody  you  have,  legally 
or  illegally."  That  is  not  what  it  says. 
Emma  Lazarus  did  not  have  that  in 
mind.  I  will  never  forget  the  remarks 
of  this  remarkable  gentleman  who  has 
been  a  great  help  to  me  in  the  immi- 
gration issue.  He  said. 

Slmpeon,  you  know,  you're  absolutely  on 
trade,  but  I'm  going  to  have  to  leave  this 
office  and  go  out  and  cut  you  up. 

And  I  said, 

I  understand  that.  I  luiow  that  is  what 
you  think  you  have  to  do,  but  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  that  might  not  be  what 
you  have  to  do? 

He  said. 

Yes.  but  I  don't  have  time  to  think  that 
far  ahead  because  the  National  Convention 
is  coming  up  In  2  months  and  I  must  get  the 
troops  Juiced  up. 

We  do  a  lot  of  that  up  here.  I  found 
that  with  my  Veterans'  Affairs  activi- 
ties. Oh.  yes.  there  are  30  million  vet- 
erans. I  have  heard  from  every  one  of 
them.  They  write  to  me.  I  am  an  veter- 
an, and  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  veter- 
an. I  am  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion,  Amvets'  and 
some  other  groups.  I  really  do  enjoy 
those  memberships.  There  is  a  distor- 
tion regarding  veterans  issues  that 
comes,  and  that  distortion  is  if  you 
walk  up  to  someone  on  the  street  and 
said,  "What  should  we  do  for  the  vet- 
erans of  this  country?"  they  would 
say,  "Anything  it  takes."  Then  you  ex- 
plain that  millions  of  those  veterans 
have  never  left  the  United  States. 
They  have  served  for  less  than  8 
months,  may  have  served  less  than  a 
year  and  never  left  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  that  would  not  be  their  choice: 
they  may  have  wished  to  go  overseas 
but,  nevertheless,  they  did  not.  They 


may  have  been  involved  in  a  typical 
noncombat  activity,  or  whatever,  and 
that  was  not  their  choice  either,  and  I 
am  well  aware  of  that.  But  they  draw 
every  single  benefit  that  a  combat  vet- 
eran draws— every  single  benefit.  Is 
that  right? 

I  aUuded  to  the  fact  while  I  was 
chairman,  that  it  was  probably  not 
right.  And  then  you  get  into  areas  of 
disability  and  the  green  check  which 
comes  to  those  veterans.  I  think  that 
we  think  of  a  disabled  veteran  as 
someone  who  was  in  combat  and 
maybe  maimed  or  wounded  in  the 
service  of  our  country,  yet  millions 
were  disabled  in  some  accident  in  a 
mess  tent  or  some  gim  turret  which 
went  askew  at  Newport  during  their 
summer  cruise  or  something  of  that 
nature.  We  forgot  to  addrea  that  part 

The  Veterans'  Administration  hoq>i- 
tal  system  is  absolutely  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  health  care  systems 
in  the  world,  and  I  hope  it  wHl  remain 
so.  Tet  people  are  startled  when  you 
tell  than  that  80  percent  of  the  veter- 
ans in  those  hoq>ltals  are  there  for 
non-service-conneeted  disability  and 
half  of  those  are  being  treated  in  vari- 
ous diagnostic  ways  for  alcoholism  or 
related  illnesses.  That  is  a  fact 

Then  you  find  that  80  percent  of  the 
outpatients  in  the  veterans  hospitals 
are  servlce-oonnected  disabled.  Thai 
you  find  that  there  is  a  thing  called 
beneficiary  travel  for  a  veteran  like  me 
to  go  to  the  veterans  hoq>ital.  and  it ' 
means  they  pay  you  mileage  to  do 
that  There  are  so  many  abuses  of  that 
area  that  it  is  beyond  my  ken  to  report 
them  all— where  you  Just  might  decide 
to  go  into  the  city  that  day  and  use 
beneficiary  travel  for  that  purpose. 

So  the  whole  spectrum  of  what  we 
deal  with  is  always  the  horror  story  or 
how  to  get  the  abuser,  to  hammer  the 
guy  that  is  glmmlddng  the  system, 
and  when  we  do  that  we  always,  like 
the  old  song  says,  "hurt  the  one  you 
love"  because  we  will  craft  an  entire 
legislative  package  to  correct  an  egre- 
gious error  in  our  society  and  never  re- 
alize how  it  affects  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  this  society.  We  do  that  and 
have  been  doing  it  remarkably  for 
many  years,  and  that  may  be  why  we 
have  a  $200  bilUon  deficit 

It  is  not  Jiist  with  veterans.  Even  the 
veterans  organizations  will  concur  that 
we  must  direct  our  energies  to  the 
service-connected  disabled  and  not  to 
the  non-service-connected  disabled 
except,  of  course,  on  a  space  available 
basis,  and  that  is  something  we  hope 
we  can  do. 

Veterans  hospital  construction.  I 
hope  we  will  not  build  any  more  veter- 
ans hospitals  or  nursing  homes  to  be 
named  after  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  or 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee who  may  have  labored  for  20  years 
Just  to  see  how  much  veterans'  money 
he  could  get  into  his  district. 


I  am  not  speaking  of  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Al  Crakstom.  who 
Is  my  predecessor,  or  of  my  friend  the 
able  chairman  Somnr  MoirrooimT,  of 
the  House,  but  I  am  thinking  of  a 
House  chairman  of  years  past  who 
wallpapered  his  district  with  Veterans' 
Administration  money,  and  they 
nearly  named  the  district  after  him.  I 

think 

And  so  we  wonder  why  we  have 
problems.  I  was  fascinated  by  one  hos- 
pital In  the  United  States.  When  I 
came  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  i4>pnn>riatlon  was  $18  bil- 
lion. I  thought  "Well,  that  will  be  an 
adequate  hospital"  But  that  was  only 
for  the  design  and  the  engineering. 
The  hospital  cost  $200  million  plus. 
And  you  can  get  an  extraordinary  hos- 
pital for  $200  million.  I  Just  know  that 
is  possible.  I  feel  It  can  be  done. 

And  then  you  have  a  situation  where 
you  get  the  Department  of  Defense 
buHdlng  its  own  hoqiltals  and  then 
you  have  ctmpetltlon  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans'Adminisbvtlon. 

They  like  to  build  hospitals.  They 
particularly  like  to  design  them  differ- 
ently so  that  their  architectural  deaign 
can  win  the  Frank  Uoyd  Wright 
Design  Award.  That  costs  you  some 
bucks  in  that  process. 

So  I  share  with  you  those  interesting 
tidbits  of  my  time  with  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  CcHnmlttee. 

One  of  the  particular  occasions  was 
when  I  had  beoi  Jocularly  hammered 
at  one  of  their  hearings  as  being  unre- 
qxmstve  to  the  needs  of  veterans,  and 
that  was  when  I  was  early  In  my  chair- 
manship, learning  then,  paying  atten- 
tion. 

I  said,  "Well,  does  anjrthlng  really 
satisfy  you  at  all  as  to  what  we  ate 
doing  for  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States?" 

The  thing  that  gets  me,  as  a  veteran. 
Is  how  come  we  have  almost  come  to 
the  point  where  when  you  mention 
the  name  veteran,  its  suddenly  as  if 
you  are  almost  referring  to  somecme 
who  is  disadvantaged  In  America?  I 
would  think  that  would  offend  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair— the  Vice  Presi- 
dent—who gave  of  himself  in  an  ex- 
traordinary way  in  ccnnbat,  picking 
himself  out  of  the  sea  and  serving  in  a 
remariuble  way  for  this  country.  It  of- 
fends me  as  a  veteran  to  believe  that 
Just  because  you  are  a  veteran,  you  are 
somehow  disadvantaged.  That  is  a 
bum  rap.  I  do  not  buy  that. 

I  was  never  told  that  I  was  going  to 
get  a  GI  bill  and  could  take  it  to  the 
University  of  Wyoming  and  get  a  law 
degree,  but  I  loved  it.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, when  I  signed  up,  that  they  said. 
"This  is  what  you  get.  Simpsom."  Or  a 
OI  life  insurance  policy  that  I  re- 
ceived. I  do  not  remember  that  that 
was  part  of  the  package.  But  when  I 
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got  out,  they  did  that,  and  it  was 
great  I  loved  it. 

I  even  borrowed  money  on  that  OI 
life  insurance  policy.  I  share  that  with 
you  as  a  confession.  Tou  see.  I  was 
able  to  do  that  and  get  at  5  percent  in- 
terest, and  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you 
for  paying  the  difference. 

Now.  what  is  SncpsoN  doing  getting 
5-percent  money  out  of  my  OI  life  in- 
surance policy  while  the  Government 
has  to  borrow  it  at  14  percent  or  12 
percent  and  give  it  to  me  at  5  percent, 
when  I  make  $72,600  of  your  money 
and  my  wife  dabbles  in  real  estate?  So 
I  handled  that,  out  of  my  guilt,  the 
way  all  Americans  do.  I  asked  my  wife 
if  she  would  pay  it  back  for  me.  So  I 
paid  off  my  OI  loan  at  5  percent  inter- 
est. But  what  am  I  doing  in  the 
system?  Tet,  you  bring  that  up  here 
and  the  mall  room  will  break  down. 
That  Is  where  we  are  in  this  country. 

Social  Security— there  is  another  re- 
markable thing.  How  have  we  come  to 
the  point  in  America  where  somehow 
we  are  to  believe  that  all  of  the  39  mil- 
lion people  on  Social  Security  are  for- 
aging in  garbage  cans?  That  is  the 
image  that  would  be  presented.  How 
absolutely  absurdl  Millions  of  people 
on  Social  Security  are  well  able  to  care 
of  themselves  and  really  would  like  to. 
Some  are  even  so  baldfaced  as  to  try 
to  return  the  money  to  the  Federal 
Trauniry.  only  to  be  told  that  it 
cannot  be  done  and  that  they  will  Just 
have  to  take  their  check  and  they  wlU 
have  to  get  into  the  Medicare  sjrstem. 
They  wish  they  could  do  something 
else,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

Then,  when  we  try  to  correct  the 
abuses  in  the  Social  Security  system  or 
perhaps  put  a  lock  for  1  year  on  a  cost- 
of-living  allowance,  we  are  portrayed 
as  pinched  and  evil  and  mean  spirited. 
That  is  not  a  very  fun  arena  to  play  in, 
and  that  is  the  load  we  get. 

Yet,  the  guy  down  the  street  has  it 
figured  out.  Thank  heaven,  they  still 
have  it  figured  out,  out  there  in  Wyo- 
ming and  Iowa  and  Tennessee,  because 
they  know  somebody  who  lives  down 
their  street  who  was  sitting  at  the 
breakfast  table,  in  his  6l8t  year  of  life, 
and  the  old  man  said  to  his  spouse. 
"Oo  down  and  get  a  Job  and  work  for 
10  quarters,  so  you  can  get  on  social 
security."  She  said.  "That's  a  great 
idea."  She  put  in  10  quarters  and  she 
got  on,  and  she  wiU  live  to  be  75.  That 
is  the  way  it  works.  It  really  taps  the 
Treasury. 

If  we  tried  to  correct  that,  you'll  see 
what  would  happen.  That  is  fascinat- 
ing. We  all  know  people  like  that,  who 
take  advantage  of^the  system. 

We  do  not  even  pay  attention  to 
what  the  actuaries  tell  us:  That  a 
person  could  have  started  under  Social 
Security  in  1037,  worked  an  entire 
adult  lifetime,  retired,  and  obtained  all 
the  money  back  in  the  first  18  months 
of  the  benefit  period— all  their  money, 
every  penny  of  it;  no  interest,  admit- 


tedly, no  compounding;  no  mention  of 
what  they  could  have  done  if  they  had 
put  it  in  a  different  plan.  That  is  so. 

Then  we  wonder  why  it  will  not 
work.  Every  time  we  try  to  correct  it. 
somebody  on  some  side  of  the  aisle 
will  get  up  and  address  us  with  the 
fact  that  30  million  people  on  Social 
Security  are  in  ragged,  tattered,  raga- 
muffin condition.  That  is  not  the  way 
it  Is. 

So  I  said  to  those  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, including  my  remarkable  father 
and  mother,  that  what  will  hi4>P«n  in 
that  situation  is  that  when  the  people 
who  are  30  years  old  now  get  to  be  50. 
they  are  going  to  do  a  number  on 
people  who  are  70.  They  will  say. 

You  could  have  corrected  this  m  that  I 
didn't  have  to  pour  my  hard-earned  money 
into  thla  timxA  maw  whUe  you  took  It.  and 
now  I  am  tired  of  taking  it.  and  to  you  take 
one  for  me. 

There  is  that  situation  building  in 
this  country.  People  of  20  and  SO  are 
cynical  about  Social  Security  because 
they  have  a  real  hunch  that  nothing  is 
going  to  be  there  when  they  get  ready 
to  retire:  and  the  way  we  blow  it 
around,  there  probably  will  not  be. 

You  can  say.  "But  it  is  in  the  trust 
fund."  Yes.  It  would  be  nice  if  we  had 
a  surplus  in  the  trust  fund,  because 
the  Oovemment  could  then  borrow 
money  from  the  trust  fund.  But  we 
cannot  borrow  from  the  trust  fund  be- 
cause there  is  no  money  there.  So  they 
have  to  go  to  the  market  and  get  it. 
and  that  does  make  your  interest  go 
up.  That  is  a  curious  thing  that  hap- 
pens here. 

So  there  we  are  with  Social  Security, 
and  we  will  pretend  that  that  has  been 
solved  because  we  are  froaen  In  place, 
because  there  are  enough  of  us  who 
get  a  coterie  of  people  and  interest 
groups  and  media  about  us  and  say 
they  are  going  to  do  a  number  on  this 
issue  or  are  going  to  do  this  or  that. 
"Help  me,  and  we  wlU  stop  this  they 
say.  You  help  me  stop  it.  and  we  will 
Just  raise  helL"  So  they  do.  and  they 
do  it  magnificently. 

I  shall  never  forget  talking  with  a 
commander  of  a  veterans  group,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  at  the  end  of  a 
spirited  dialogue  on  what  was  wrong 
with  the  VA,  even  though  we  were 
putting  $24  billion  into  America's  vet- 
erans. 

He  said.  "Look.  Snmow,  I've  Just 
got  to  get  the  membership  up  to  2  mil- 
lion people.  That's  my  task." 

I  am  sure  he  got  them  there.  He  is  a 
great  guy.  We  have  had  some  very 
earthy  dlseuMtona.  the  two  of  us.  He  is 
a  delightful,  pleasant  guy.  But  the  em- 
phasis was  to  get  the  2  million  mem- 
bers: and  you  do  that  there  again.  Just 
like  we  do  things  here— by  Juicing  up 
the  troops,  except  we  are  not  after  2 
million  members.  What  happened  to 
us  was  we  got  a  $200  billion  deficit  by 
Juicing  up  the  troops. 


I  see  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  the 
delightful  gray-maned  gentleman. 
Senator  McTzmAuii,  for  whom  I  have 
come  to  have  respect  and  high  regard. 

He  has  offered  a  remarkable  bit  of 
assistance  to  me  if  later  in  the  evening 
I  should  require  his  presence.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  is  very 
alert,  because  he  knows  what  this  ex- 
perience is.  I  have  seen  him  engage  in 
this  enterprise  sometimes  with  good 
spirit  and  sometimes  out  of  a  notion  of 
duty,  and  I  must  say  that  mine  is  more 
the  latter  than  the  former.  I  do  appre- 
ciate his  good  counsel. 

Nuclear  regulation— I  had  not 
touched  on  that  which  is  another 
thing  which  has  been  visited  upon  me 
as  chairman.  It  must  be  a  curse  that  I 
should  have  these  three  remarkable 
areas.  Nuclear  regiilation— you  see  if 
you  mention  the  word  "nuclear"  then 
you  immediately  think  of  Hiroshima. 
So  it  is  very  difficult  to  think  of  that 
power  plant  in  Illinois  and  not  think 
of  Hiroshima. 

So  we  have  to  deal  with  that  and  no 
one  in  that  process  is  belittling  the 
awescmw  and  tragic  happenings  of  Hir- 
oshima. But  this  is  what  we  have  to 
deal  with  when  we  talk  about  commer- 
cial nuclear  energy.  And  we  have  this 
vision  of  the  great  flash  while  we  are 
talking  about  the  light  plant  down  the 
road  or  something  of  that  nature. 
That  makes  a  difficult  situation  as  you 
may  reflect  upon  it,  Mr.  President. 

So  as  we  then  deal  with  nuclear 
power  and  I  have  been  dealing  with  it, 
it  is  my  oversight  responsibility— I 
happened  to  be  present  the  day  after 
Three  Mile  Island.  I  was  new  here  in 
my  duties,  and  went  to  that  site,  and 
flew  around  the  reactor  for  a  period. 

In  any  event.  I  shall  never  forget 
coming  out  of  the  meeting  with  the 
authorities  and  Senator  Oast  Hakt, 
who  was  chairman,  and  I  was  ranking 
member.  He  did  a  remarkable  Job  with 
his  work  on  the  Three  Mile  Island  in- 
cident, the  chairman.  Senator  Hakt. 
did.  He  was  tremendous.  He  kept  it  all 
on  a  high  plane. 

But  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
the  scene  outside  of  that  building- 
cables,  microphones,  the  sniping  of 
human  bone  and  tissue— as  media 
clawed  their  way  to  whatever  Judg- 
ment they  were  up  to  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  cover  of  almost  every  maga- 
sine  in  America  displaying  the  cooling 
tower  there  in  a  blue  base  of  doom. 

So  we  equate  it  all  with  the  very 
worst  things  we  do— or  have  done  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  I  share  with 
you  that  we  do  here  so  beautifully  and 
that  one  is  the  use  of  fear,  raw  fear. 
You  can  do  a  lot  with  raw  fear.  You 
can  do  a  lot  with  raw  fear  with  people 
who  do  like  nuclear  power  or  do  not 
like  it.  You  can  do  a  lot  with  raw  fear 
with  farmers.  You  do  a  lot  with  raw 
fear  with  uranium  workers.  You  do  a 
lot  with  raw  fear  with  oil  and  gas 


workers.  You  can  do  a  lot  with  raw 
fear  with  veterans.  You  can  do  an 
awful  lot  with  raw  fear  with  Social  Se- 
curity recipients.  And  that  is  what  we 
do  beautifuUy  here  in  this  place  be- 
cause I  guess  we  really  are  all  impelled 
by  a  raw  fear— and  that  raw  fear  is  I 
would  guess  a  fear  of  what  the  elector- 
ate will  do  to  us  and.  of  course,  maybe 
that  is  the  primal  raw  fear  in  this 
place.  It  may  well  be. 

I  am.  Mr.  President,  receiving  an  ex- 
traordinary array  of  notes.  aU  of  them 
laudatory  and  quite  gracious,  some 
rather  startling,  some  actually  appall- 
ing. Nevertheless,  it  is  my  chosen  mis- 
sion to  perform,  and  I  do  wish  that  the 
majority  leader  would  return  to  the 
fray. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator's  directed 
mission. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  My  directed  mission. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  interjected  that  it  is  my  directed 
mission.  That  is  a  very  true  statement, 
and  indeed  so. 

Now,  I  would  not  have  possibly  lost 
the  train  of  my  thinking  by  reviewing 
these  notes  that  have  come  to  me.  so  I 
must  close  them  up  and  proceed— 
which  I  will  do. 

Oh.  yes,  back  to  nuclear  energy. 
That  is  one  of  my  themes  here. 

I  have  really  been  fascinated  now  at 
the  irony.  Here  is  the  irony:  those  who 
are  out  to  do  commercial  nuclear 
energy  in  and  they  done  a  fairly  good 
Job  of  it— but  it  will  not  come  to  pass 
because  so  many  communities  are  de- 
pendent upon  it  in  the  United  States 
and  especially  in  the  one  State  of  nii- 
nois— those  who  are  out  to  do  it  in  are 
now  caught  in  the  most  bizarre  and 
grotesque  irony  because  while  they 
tried  to  do  In  the  nuclear  industry, 
coal  came  along  and  then  the  issue  of 
add  rain  came  along.  They  all  want  to 
do  something  about  that  now,  and  I 
think  that  we  should  do  something 
about  add  rain,  not  Just  in  the  Mid- 
west and  in  the  Northeast  but  in  my 
own  State  where  we  have  definitely 
that  kind  of  a  problem  in  the  high  for- 
ests. Here  we  never  seem  to  finish  the 
add  rain  debate,  and  I  assiue  you  that 
in  my  capadty  as  assistant  majority 
leader  I  am  going  to  very  diligently  try 
to  get  that  to  the  floor  because  that 
debate  has  to  be  done  on  this  floor. 

It  cannot  be  done  in  a  committee 
where  all  of  us  have  learned  the  art  of 
survival  so  beautifully  by  simply 
voting  for  the  add  rain  amendment 
and  shooting  it  out  to  the  floor.  That 
is  so  we  do  not  get  shot  at  ourselves. 
But  the  detMite  will  take  place  on  this 
floor  by  Senators  who  really  are 
deeply  concerned  about  acid  rain  and 
concerned  about  whether  it  will  "dose 
up"  their  States  The  Senators  from 
Ohio.  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Missouri 
will  be  fully  debating  that  issue  and 
that  is  when  we  wiU  finally  get  a  valid 
debate  on  that  issue. 


Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  giving  me  a  re- 
markable bit  of  information  which  I 
deeply  appreciate,  and  he  passed  that 
on  to  me  and  that  has  been  helpful  to 
me.  I  am  going  to  put  it  with  these 
other  notes,  and  so  back  to— where 
was  I  in  this  extended  debate?  Would 
the  official  reporter  read  from  his 
notes?  This  is  like  my  days  in  court. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  official 
reporter  will  read  the  last  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  as  re- 
quested. 

The  official  reporter  of  debates  [Mr. 
Frank  A.  Smonskey]  read  from  his 
notes,  as  requested. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Ah  yes.  acid  rain.  So 
we  will  have  that  debate.  We  will  have 
that  debate  for  the  first  time,  and  it 
will  take  place  in  a  very  spirited  at- 
mosphere because  you  will  have  the 
two  Senators  from  Ohio  and  they  can 
speak  beautifully  and  Intelligently  on 
subjects,  and  you  will  have  the  two 
fine  and  able  Senators  from  Missouri 
speaking  on  that  issue,  and  the  bright 
and  energetic  Senators  from  Indiana 
and  the  two  fine  friends  from  Illinois 
will  be  speaking,  and.  for  the  first 
time,  we  will  hear  both  sides,  and  we 
do  not  get  to  hear  both  sides  now.  in 
committee.  After  we  have  heard  both 
sides  I  think  we  wiU  come  to  the  oon- 
dusion  that  acid  rain  is  a  serious  na- 
tional issue.  At  least  it  is  in  my  mind. 

But  we  will  also  then  eome  to  the 
conduslon  that  what  It  is  is  being  cre- 
ated by  high  sulfur  coal,  and  insuffi- 
cient pollution  control  equipment  that 
only  gets  to  90  percent  of  pollutants, 
and  does  not  remove  up  to  09  percent. 

And  then  we  will  have  reached  the 
true  irony,  because  after  we  have  gone 
through  the  anguish  of  that  debate, 
there  will  be  seen  to  be  only  one  stable 
energy  source  yet  to  use  and  that  wOl 
be  nudear  power.  So  they  wiU  have 
ended  up  shooting  themselves  fbst  in 
the  left  foot  and  then  the  rl^t,  which 
is  often  well  dcme  here. 

And  so.  with  that,  we  will  have  final- 
ly come  full  circle  on  that  debate.  And 
I  come  from  a  State  that  is  the  second 
largest  ooal-produdng  State  in  the 
United  States.  And  I  see  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  a  large  eoal-pro- 
dudng  State,  and.  of  coune,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  which  we  wUl  soon 
overtake. 

Now,  I  believe  that  I  have- 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  Is  the  difference 
between  the  Btu's  of  ooal  in  Wyoming 
and  Kentu^y? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  water  in  our 
coal,  but  once  we  dry  it  out.  it  over- 
powers Kentucky  coaL 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  know  I 
have  transgressed  on  your  time,  and  I 


have  a  message  from  my  leader  now 
which  enables  me  to  move  and  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
WiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  [Mr. 
DahtobthI.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ytt.  IXiUL  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
advise  my  colleagues,  as  I  did  at  4 
o'do^  I  had  hoped  at  this  time  we 
would  have  been  out  of  this  place,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  some  votes  pretty 
quickly  if  something  does  not  happen. 
We  are  ^wepared  to  stay  all  tonight 
and  aU  day  ttnnorrow  and  maybe  take 
off  a  couple  of  hours  on  Sunday,  but 
the  Ed  Meese  nomination  is  before  the 
Senate.  It  should  have  been  confirmed 
days  ago.  We  have  been  quarreling 
about  nothing  for  3  days.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  already  imple- 
mented what  we  agreed  upon  yester- 
day, and  I  do  not  know  what  we  are 
here  for.  We  are  arguing  over  whether 
somebody  is  going  to  bring  up  some- 
thing on  Monday  or  a  week  from 
Monday,  and  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  we  are  either  going  to  do  it  or  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it.  but  we  are  going 
to  do  it  very  quickly.  So  I  would  Just 
suggest,  if  there  is  not  some  action  in 
the  next  5  minutes,  we  will  have  a  live 
quorum. 

CAU.  or  TRS  BOLL 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  abemce 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wUl  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roIL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordtt  for 
-the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  ottered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 

(Qooavit  No.  4  Ex.] 
Annstrooc  Dole  Pryor. 

Dufortli  li«ntii«ly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ifr.  President,  I  move  to 
instruct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  the  absent 
Senators,  and  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffident  second?  There  is  a 
suf fldent  second. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  object. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered  and  the  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafd],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oakm].  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  HxTMPHitCT},  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassibaum].  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stkvens],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annotmce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagli- 
tom]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nuifif  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocHRAM).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  7  Ex.] 
YEAS-M 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

llcConneU 

Andrews 

Oore 

Meleber 

Annatrons 

Gorton 

Bmicus 

Onunin 

MitcheU 

BenUen 

Oraaley 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

HarUn 

MurkovsU 

BlDssmAn 

Hart 

NicUes 

Boren 

Hatch 

PCU 

BoKhwltz 

Hatfield 

PrcHler 

Bradley 

Hawklni 

Proxmlre 

Bumperi 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Henin 

Rlecle 

Byrd 

Heini 

RockefeUer 

ChUo 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

HolUnss 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Cran*ton 

Johnston 

Hisier 

D'Anutto 

Kasten 

Simon 

Duiforth 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

DeCandnl 

Kerry 

Specter 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Stennto 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dole 

Levin 

Thurmond 

DomenicI 

Lone 

Trible 

Durenberter 

Warner 

East 

Wilson 

Evani 

Matsunaga 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Mattlncly 

Pord 

McClure 
NAYS-3 

Ooldwater 

Quayle 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-9 

Chafee 

Pack  wood 

Bacleton 

Kanebaum 

Stevens 

Oam 

Nunn 

Wallop 

UM 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quonmi  is  now  present. 

The  assistant  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  question. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  such  motion  in  the  Senate  rules  or 
Senate  precedents. 


If  any  Senator  wants  the  Chair  to 
put  the  question,  all  the  Senator  has 
to  do  is  sit  down  and  the  Chair  will 
put  the  question. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Edwin 
Meese  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Skvbuu.  Sdf  atoiis.  Votel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  question  I  am  putting  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  sat 
around  here  a  long  time  and  I  have 
heard  Senators  say,  "I  move  the 
amendment:  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment:  I  move  adoption  of  the 
resolution." 

There  is  no  such  motion.  All  the 
Senator  has  to  do  is  sit  down  and 
when  no  one  seeks  recognition  the 
Chair  has  to  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  nomination. 

The  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  RIEGIiE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Biichigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
wondering  if  we  are  going  to  get  an  in- 
dication. I  am  rising  to  speak  about 
the  farm  issue,  and  I  will  q)eak  about 
it  at  whatever  length  is  required. 

I  begin  by  asking  if  we  are  likely  to 
get  any  indication  from  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  and  maybe  some  in- 
dication as  to  where  we  are  in  the  dis- 
cussions to  try  to  reach  some  kind  of 
an  agreement  on  the  farm  issue. 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  been  part 
of  the  discussions  are  interested  in 
knowing  how  they  are  coming.  Are  we 
close  to  a  conclusion?  Is  there  some- 
body that  could  give  an  indication  as 
to  where  that  seems  to  stand  at  this 
point?  And  I  would  put  that  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  I  will  yield  for  an 
answer  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bfr.  President,  I  can 
share  with  you  that  the  discussions 
are  what  could  best  be  described  as  on- 
going. The  majority  leader  is  in  discus- 
sion with  Senator  Branr.  Senator 
ExoH.  and  Senator  Looak  is  Involved 
there  because  of  a  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Jurisdictional  issue  with 
regard  to  Ethiopian  aid.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  secret  about  what  is  being 
attempted  here  but  it  does  seem  to 
grind  along  in  a  rather  extraordinarily 
bizarre  way.  Since  it  does,  the  issue  is 
that  we  have  the  Ed  Meese  nomina- 
tion before  us.  We  all  know  that.  We 
have  a  discussion  of  a  farm  bill.  We 
have  an  ICE  bill,  which  is  the  inter- 
state cost  estimate  bill,  to  be  processed 
which  is  ready. 

We  have  those  things  before  the 
body,  Including  the  Ethiopian  aid  bill. 
That  awaits  our  attention.  All  of  those 
things  await  attention  of  I  think  per- 
haps both  sides  of  the  aisle— and  that 


would  be  a  charitable  statement— but 
the  issue  is  that  we  are  going  to  stay 
here  for  a  fascinating  length  of  time 
until  it  is  resolved.  That  is  not  a 
threat.  That  is  reality. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  I  may  inquire  fur- 
ther of  the  majority  whip,  I  had 
gotten  the  sense  an  hour  ago  Just  in 
talking  around  the  floor  and  in  the 
cloakrooms  that  we  might  be  close  to 
an  agreement  in  the  negotiations  on 
the  farm  issue.  I  am  wondering  if  that 
is  an  accurate  report  or  not.  not  being 
in  those  discussions.  Are  we  quite  far 
apart  or  are  we  quite  dose  together? 
Does  it  look  like  there  is  any  chance 
that  within  an  hour  or  some  short 
period  of  time  there  might  be  an 
agreement?  Can  you  give  me  some 
sense  for  how  close  we  are  or  how  far 
apart  we  are  at  this  point  in  those  ne- 
gotiations? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  ISx.  President,  I  am 
really  not  trying  to  be  coy.  I  have  seen 
in  the  last  few  days  several  agree- 
ments which  I  thought  were  agree- 
ments. They  have  all  gone  glimmering. 
I  have  been  told  three  times  today 
there  was  an  agreement.  I  Justly  had 
hoped  there  was.  There  is  not.  I  wish 
the  minority  leader  were  present.  He 
has  been  in  the  negotiations.  He  and 
the  majority  leader  are  continuing 
their  good  efforts— both  of  them— and 
they  have  both  been  woridng  diligent- 
ly on  it.  I  cannot  give  you  a  reqwnse 
to  tell  you  except  that  I  have  heard 
those  same  rumors,  and  each  time 
they  arise  but  nothing  comes  back. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  the  frank- 
ness of  the  majority  whip.  I  gather,  if 
I  hear  you  right,  it  sounds  to  me  like 
you  are  continuing  to  talk  but  there  is 
no  sign  that  there  may  be  an  agree- 
ment in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  I  have  Just  been  advised  that 
the  principals  are  working  now  on  a 
list  of  amendments  to  the  proposal 
which  embodies  also  a  list  of  the 
amendments  and  what  they  specifical- 
ly refer  to  as  to  what  we  will  deal  with 
in  the  unuilmous-consent  agreement 
on  the  bill  to  which  they  append.  So  I 
am  advised  that  is  "getting  close"  as 
they  say  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  Just  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  know  in  our  caucus 
which  Just  ended  with  the  vote  here 
that  we  had  endeavored  on  our  side  to 
develop  that  list,  and  the  list  was  de- 
veloped. And  I  know  it  was  embroiled 
in  the  negotiations.  I  am  Just  wonder- 
ing in  Ught  of  the  fact  that  things  are 
apparently  still  moving  forward  If  we 
would  not  be  better  off  at  this  point- 
rather  than  trying  to  sort  of  on  issues 
strain  if  it  is  moving  hopefully  to  a 
destination  before  long— if  we  are  not 
better  to  decide  among  ourselves  to 
wait  Just  a  little  bit  longer  here  and 
see  if  we  do  not  have  an  understanding 
so  that  maybe  we  can  solve  everything 


tonight  and  avoid  a  lot  of  hardknock- 
ing  that  may  not  be  of  any  real  result. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  already  done  that.  And  I  suggest 
that  we  are  here.  We  may  as  weU  con- 
tinue our  discussion  of  this  fascinating 
subject.  We  look  forward  to  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  talk  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese 
to  be  Attorney  General.  As  I  said  the 
other  day.  I  believe  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  about  the 
important  business  of  this  country, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  impor- 
tant business  of  the  country  is  taking 
up  the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese  at  this 
time. 

Ed  Meese  stiU  gets  his  paycheck.  He 
iB  stUl  employed.  He  knows  there  is 
going  to  be  food  on  the  table  for  him 
tomorrow.  The  Justice  Department  Is 
operating.  We  have  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Tet.  today  an  average  of  about 
280  farmers  went  out  of  business.  To- 
morrow, another  280  will  go  out  of 
business.  The  day  after,  another  280 
will  go  out  of  business.  The  most  im- 
portant business  that  we  can  be  about 
in  this  body  is  passing  some  meaning- 
ful legWation  that  will  address  the  se- 
rious debt  problems  that  our  farmers 
have. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  screw  loose 
someplace  in  America.  We  are  out  of 
balance.  Something  is  drastically  out 
of  balance  in  this  country.  Wall  Street 
is  booming.  It  has  never  been  better. 
Tet.  agriculture  is  dying.  Investment 
banking  is  going  full  speed  ahead  and 
yet  agriculture  is  dying.  More  people 
are  going  to  worit  and  yet  agriculture 
is  dying.  Mergers  and  acquisitions  of 
corporations  are  proceeding  at  an 
ever-increasing  pace,  50  percent  more 
than  there  were  Just  a  couple  of  years 
ago;  prices  of  stock  are  being  bid  up 
every  day  way  beyond  book  value,  SO 
times  book  value  sometimes  and  yet 
agriculture  is  dying;  new  yachts, 
luxury  homes  in  the  mountains  and  by 
the  ocean;  expensive  homes  are  being 
built,  and  yet  agriculture  is  dying.  Sal- 
aries and  fees  have  never  been  higher 
and  yet  agriculture  is  djring.  So  some- 
thing is  wrong  and  terribly  wrong. 
Unless  we  do  something,  the  structure 
of  America  is  going  to  come  tumbling 
down. 

A  lot  of  people  try  to  say  that  the 
depression  that  is  facing  us  in  agricul- 
ture today  is  like  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  It  is  nothing  like  that  at  alL  At 
least,  during  the  Great  Depression,  if  I 
might  use  that  misnomer,  everybody 
was  hurting— business,  manuf  actiuing, 
merchants,  everyone.  Wall  Street,  too. 

Wall  Street,  too.  We  all  remember 
that.  And  so  were  the  farmers. 


No.  this  is  not  like  the  depression  be- 
cause the  other  segments  of  the  econo- 
my are  moving  forward.  It  is  only  agri- 
culture that  is  going  backward.  That  is 
why  it  should  be  incumbent  on  us  to 
address  this  problem  and  to  right  this 
balance,  to  make  this  right  again,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  the  tremendous  de- 
pression that  is  taking  place,  the  de- 
valuation that  is  talcing  place  in  rural 
America,  will  rebound  to  affect  urban 
America,  too. 

What  we  have  to  disabuse  ourselves 
of,  really,  is  the  notion  that  seems  to 
be  prevalent  that  somehow  these 
farmers  got  themselves  into  this  prob- 
lem by  themselves,  and  that  somehow 
they  went  out  and  speculated  and. 
therefore,  we  do  not  owe  it  to  them  to 
help  them  out  in  this  situation.  That 
is  Dave  Stockman's  theory.  He  says  it 
about  every  day.  Then  it  is  repeated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
others. 

Well,  I  would  say  that  there  prob- 
ably are  a  few  farmers  who  speculated, 
who  borrowed  some  money,  who 
bought  some  high-priced  land  at  high 
interest  rates  when  they  should  not 
have  done  it.  But  I  can  say  honestly 
that  those  who  did  that  ba^  in  the 
seventies  are  already  gone,  for  the 
most  part.  They  have  almdy  been 
weeded  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  us  who  are  here  re- 
member the  tractorcade  that  came 
into  Washingtim  several  yt»n  ago. 
That  is  basically  what  that  was  about. 
Many  of  those  fanners  who  were  here 
were  those  who  really  speculated. 
They  saw  the  boom  in  grain  prices  be- 
cause of  the  increased  exports  that  we 
had  in  the  aeventteB,  and  then  they 
went  out  and  bought  up  everything. 

When  the  first  crunch  came  In  the 
midseventles.  they  could  not  even 
weather  that  That  is  what  that  was 
about.  So  most  of  the  people  who  en- 
gaged in  speculation  are  already  gone. 

What  we  are  fadng  now  is  those 
farmers  going  out  of  buslneas  who.  in 
fact,  used  good  management  pracUoes. 
who  did  not  qieculate,  who  tried  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  tried  to 
keep  the  family  together,  and  who 
were  following  the  Instructions  given 
to  them  by  their  bankers,  by  the 
PCA's  and  the  Federal  land  banks,  by 
the  land  grant  universities,  all  of 
whom  were  telling  these  farmen  that 
they  were  not  leveraged  enough,  that 
they  ought  to  be  leveraged  even  more. 

Basically,  what  happened  was  this: 
Let  lis  say  you  have  a  farmer  who  put 
the  crop  in  in  the  spring  and  went  out 
and  harveated  that  falL  Let  us  take 
about  1978-79.  Well,  let  us  take  1979. 

The  farmer  put  in  the  crop  that  year 
and  all  during  the  year  evenrthlng 
that  the  farmer  had  to  buy  increased 
in  price.  All  of  his  input  costs  skyrock- 
eted—his fuel,  his  fertiliser,  his  seed 
that  he  bought.  In  some  cases  in  Iowa 
we  had  seed  com  go  up  by  almost  25 
percent  just  in  1  year  alone.  So  the 


seed,  the  fertilizer,  the  fuel,  land  cost, 
machinery  cost,  interest  cost— every- 
thing was  going  up.  all  of  their  input 
costs. 

And  yet  when  the  farmer  harvested 
the  crop  in  the  fall  of  1979  he  found 
that  the  prices  he  got  in  the  market- 
place were  not  enough  to  pay  all  the 
bills  that  it  cost  to  put  the  crop  in  and 
maintain  his  family  diulng  the  year. 
So  he  went  in  to  see  his  banker,  or  he 
went  in  to  see  the  PCA  during  the 
winter  before  the  next  crop  season. 

He  said.  "Tou  know.  I  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  put  in  a  crop  next 
year,  to  keep  my  house  going,  to  make 
smne  interest  payments  that  I  have." 
The  banker  said.  "Not  to  worry.  That 
is  no  big  deaL  After  all.  you  are  not  le- 
veraged enough.  Look  at  the  value  of 
your  land.  It  is  going  up  every  day." 

So  the  farmer  said.  "Well.  OK." 
Majrbe  he  went  home  and  talked  about 
it.  Maybe  he  did  not  quite  trust  his 
banker  so  he  went  down  to  see  the 
PCA  and  the  local  PCA  guy  said  the 
same  thing.  "Yes.  you  are  not  lever- 
aged enough." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  know  of  cases 
when  monbers  of  the  PCA  were  going 
up  and  down  the  road  selling  money, 
pushing  it  out. 

So  maybe  the  farmer  thought  maybe 
he  did  not  quite  trust  the  PCA  or  the 
banker  and  he  would  think  about  it  a 
little  bit.  Thai  he  went  home  and 
opened  his  maiL  There  in  the  mall  was 
the  latest  bulletin  from  the  land  grant 
university.  It  told  him  in  bla^  and 
Halite  that  If  he  was  not  leveraged  to  a 
certain  degree,  that  he  was  a  bad  man- 
ago*.  He  ought  to  be  more  hl^ily  le- 
veraged. 

Well,  he  heard  aU  that  and  the 
farmer  went  huSk  to  the  banker  and 
the  PCA  and  said.  "Sure,  you  are 
rifl^t.  I  am  not  leveraged  enough."  So 
he  borrowed  the  money,  thinking  he 
would  be  able  to  put  in  the  crop  next 
year  and  be  able  to  pay  It  all  ba<±. 

I  have  hundreds  of  examples  from 
Iowa,  hundreds,  thousands  of  exam- 
ples of  farmers  who  did  Just  exactly 
that,  family  people. 

One  comes  to  mind  that  I  met  Just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  His  father  started 
the  farm  in  1940  at  the  end  of  the  de- 
pression. He  took  over  the  farm  In 
1956.  had  a  son  in  college  and  a  couple 
of  kids  in  high  schooL  He  tried  to 
wiaint^iw  a  decent  lifestyle.  He  did  Just 
that.  Then  he  wmt  out  and  borrowed 
the  money  and  put  in  the  crop  the 
next  year  again.  Again  the  next  year 
everything  went  up  in  price,  seed  wmt 
up,  fuel  went  up.  machinery  went  up. 
fertilizer  went  up.  And  eq>ecially  his 
reiMiir  parts.  He  did  not  buy  a  new 
tractor  but  he  bought  parts  and  some 
of  the  parts  went  up  by  200  percent 

At  the  end  of  the  next  crop  year,  he 
went  out  and  harvested  the  crop. 
What  did  he  find?  He  found  that  the 
price  sUIl  was  not  high  enough  to  pay 
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all  his  bills.  So  he  went  back  to  the 
banker  the  next  winter  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  harvested  my  crop  and  I  paid 
off  this,  but  I  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  keep  my  kid  in  college.  I 
have  another  daughter  about  ready  to 
go  to  college.  I  want  some  money  to 
send  her  to  college.  My  old  car  finally 
gave  out  and  I  had  to  go  out  and  buy 
another  car.  I  bought  a  cheaper  car.  I 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  get  the 
crop  in  next  spring." 

The  banker  said,  "Not  to  worry. 
Your  land  is  going  up  in  value.  You 
can  borrow  money.  You  are  not  lever- 
aged enough." 

The  PCA's  told  him  the  same  thing 
and  the  land  grant  colleges  told  him 
the  same  thing.  Everybody  told  him 
the  same  thing.  And  basically  the  Gov- 
ernment told  him  the  same  thing 
through  our  policy.  We  were  telling 
him,  "Do  not  worry.  Your  land  value  is 
going  up.  Don't  worry.  The  export 
markets  are  open.  You  will  be  able  to 
export." 

Well,  this  went  on  year  after  year 
after  year,  and  the  farmer  year  after 
year  after  year  listened  to  his  banker, 
the  PCA,  and  all  those  experts  who 
told  him  he  was  not  leveraged  enough. 

Finally,  he  found  that  the  export 
door  was  closed,  not  only  because  of 
the  grain  embargo  but  because  of 
what  I  call  Reagan's  embargo  by  defi- 
cits. 

We  had  the  first  embargo  on  soy- 
beans by  President  Nixon.  There  were 
two  embargoes  put  on  wheat  by  Presi- 
dent Ford.  Then  President  Carter  put 
on  the  grain  embargo  of  1980.  They  all 
hurt.  None  of  us  from  farm  areas  sup- 
ported any  one  of  those  embargoes. 

Then  Mr.  Reagan  came  to  office  in 
1981  and  wanted  to  end  the  embargo. 
He  ended  the  embargo  put  on  by 
President  Carter  and  then  started  one 
of  his  own,  the  most  devastating  em- 
bargo of  all  time. 

If  you  look  at  the  definition  of  em- 
bargo, an  embargo  is  any  restraint  of 
trade.  It  is  restraint  of  the  individual 
selling. 

Well,  what  the  Reagan  deficits  did 
was  Just  that,  an  embargo.  It  drove  the 
value  of  the  dollar  up  and  cut  off  oiir 
exports  abroad. 

So  I  have  always  referred  to  it  as 
Reagan's  embargo  by  deficits.  They 
have  devastated  our  exports.  Our  ex- 
ports fell  more  in  3  years  than  they 
had  ever  fallen  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  So  we  have  had  that  em- 
bargo, too,  to  live  with.  And  the 
farmer  did  not  cause  that.  So  we  have 
the  situation  where  these  family  farm- 
ers—and I  call  them  family  farmers 
because,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
family  people.  They  have  had  chil- 
dren, they  have  raised  their  children 
on  that  farm,  the  children  have 
helped  on  those  farms.  In  some  cases 
like  the  individual  I  was  Just  talking 
about  whose  son  was  in  college,  the 
son  was  going  to  come  back  and  help 


his  dad  on  the  farm.  He  was  taking 
farm  ops  at  Iowa  State  University. 

I  guess  I  did  not  finish  my  story 
about  this  individual.  He  never  went 
out  and  speculated.  He  only  tried  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  keep  his 
family  together.  Last  year  was  hla  last 
year  in  farming.  No  longer  could  he 
get  any  more  credit  to  put  a  crop  in. 
No  longer  could  he  continue  farming. 
After  farming  that  farm  since  1940. 
his  father  first  and  then  him.  and  his 
son  who  was  taking  farm  operations  at 
Iowa  State  now  has  no  farm  to  come 
back  to. 

That  is  really  the  story  of  what  is 
happening  all  over  America  today. 
The  first  gone  are  the  speculators— oh. 
there  are  a  few  of  them  left.  That  is 
not  whom  we  are  talking  about.  As  I 
say,  something  Is  out  of  balance.  We 
have  to  get  this  more  in  balance  in 
America.  We  Just  cannot  continue  to 
go  on  and  have  other  segments  of  our 
economy  booming— manufacturing, 
housing,  transportation,  fees,  and  sala- 
ries—all going  up.  yet  we  let  agricul- 
ture be  devastated  as  it  is. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  depres- 
sions are  farm  led  and  farm  fed.  I 
know  that  may  sound  like  a  kind  of 
trite  expression,  but  I  believe  it  is  true 
because  it  has  been  true  in  the  past;  It 
is  going  to  be  true  today,  too.  When 
these  farmers  go  down,  the  machinery 
that  they  buy  will  not  be  bought.  It  is 
going  to  put  people  out  of  work.  That 
has  already  happened  in  Iowa.  In  fact, 
I  had  an  interesting  experience.  I  met 
a  worker  at  one  of  the  John  Deere 
planta.  He  was  a  United  Auto  Worker, 
a  union  man.  He  was  put  out  of  work, 
has  been  out  of  work  for  over  a  year. 
This  was  at  a  plant  in  Iowa  where  I 
think  they  are  down  to  maybe  50  per- 
cent of  what  they  had  had  Jiist  3  years 
ago  in  the  work  force. 

I  was  talking  to  him  about  being  un- 
employed. He  said.  "Yes.  and  I  know 
why,  too." 

I  said,  "Why?" 

He  said,  "Because  food  got  so  chei^ 
I  got  put  out  of  a  Job." 

He  understood.  He  understood  that 
the  farmers  are  not  buying.  He  under- 
stood that  because  the  farmers  were 
not  making  any  money,  he  was  unable 
to  work  and  to  make  the  machinery 
and  the  equipment  that  the  farmers 
need  to  produce  our  food  and  fiber. 

We  have  been  blessed  in  this  country 
with  the  best  climate  of  any  Nation  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth.  We  have  been 
blessed  with  the  best  soil,  the  best 
water.  In  my  home  State  of  Iowa,  we 
can  grow  anything.  When  I  was  a  kid 
growing  up.  we  were  poor.  We  lived  In 
a  small  town  of  180  people.  As  poor  as 
we  were,  we  never  went  without  food, 
because  we  could  always  grow  what- 
ever we  would  eat.  The  soil  would 
grow  anything— fruits,  vegetables,  we 
even  grew  peanuts  in  Iowa.  Still  can, 
too.  The  law  will  not  allow  it,  but  we 
still  could.  But  we  can  grow  every- 


thing. The  cellar  was  alwas^s  full  of 
food  in  the  wintertime,  canned  food 
and  everything. 

Yes.  we  can  grow  everjrthing  and 
anything  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  We 
have  been  blessed,  truly  blessed,  with 
this  land  and  this  equipment.  Yet  we 
are  squandering  it  because  we  are  not 
being  good  stewards  of  the  land  and 
we  are  not  being  good  stewards  of 
those  who  take  care  of  the  land. 

I  have  said  before  that  one  of  the 
strongest  elements  of  agriculture  is 
also  one  of  the  weakest  elements.  The 
independence  exhibited  by  our  family 
farmers  is  truly  a  remarkable  trait— 
the  strength,  resilience,  tlie  ability  to 
face  the  odds  of  weather  and  uncer- 
tain weather,  pests,  hailstorms,  and 
yet  to  bounce  back  year  after  year 
with  the  optimism  that  only  a  farmer 
like  that  can  exhibit.  They  are  tough 
and  they  are  Independent. 

But  that  same  strength  is  also  their 
biggest  weakness,  because  while  they 
can  stand  alone  against  the  elements, 
while  they  can  stand  alone  against  the 
profusion  of  pests  and  rodents  and 
other  insects  and  animals  which  de- 
stroy their  crops,  while  they  can  stand 
alone  against  the  vicissitudes  of  what 
the  weather  might  bring  in  terms  of 
hail  or  floods,  they  cannot  stand  alone 
against  the  combined  forces  of  those 
who  buy  their  products,  who  buy  their 
commodities,  and  the  combined  forces 
of  governmental  policies  here,  in 
America,  and  governmental  policies 
abroad  which,  in  fact,  destroy  the  free 
mariiet  place  that  the  farmer  would  so 
dearly  love  to  have  and  which  I  would 
love  to  have  for  the  farmer,  too. 

So.  because  he  cannot  stand  alone 
against  those  combined  forces  that  are 
very  powerful— money  forces,  market- 
ing forces,  transportation  forces,  the 
force  of  governmental  policy  whether 
it  is  in  Canada  or  in  Europe  or  Argen- 
tina or  Brazil  or  the  governmental 
policy  of  this  country— since  he  cannot 
stand  alone  against  it,  he  needs  some- 
one, something,  to  bring  those  farmers 
together  in  a  cohesive  unit  so  that,  to- 
gether, they  can  fight  these  combined 
forces. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  there  is  only 
one  entity,  really,  that  is  big  enough, 
that  is  powerful  enough,  that  has  the 
breadth  nationwide  and  worldwide  and 
which  should  also  have  the  interest 
and  compassion  to  protect  those  farm- 
ers and  to  bring  them  together  in  that 
cohesive  unit  so  that  they,  together, 
can  confront  those  combined  forces 
about  which  I  Just  spoke.  The  only 
entity  that  can  do  that  is,  of  course, 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  use  the  word  "Federal,"  and,  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  lately,  it  has 
almost  become  an  onerous  term.  Fed- 
eral—it has  also  become  a  term  that 
sort  of  has  bad  connotations  to  it,  if 
we  talk  about  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. Yet  I  was  Just  reading,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  speech  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
and  I  Just  read  an  interesting  editorial 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  on  Lincoln's 
birthday  here  Just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  in  which  the  writer  of  the  editori- 
al said  that  Lincoln's  greatness  lie  in 
the  fact  that  he— Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  HEIiMS.  I  object.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
hear  an  objection? 

As  I  said,  the  greatness  really  of 
Abraham  lie  in  the  fact  that  he 
wanted  to  preserve  the  Union  and  the 
federal  form  of  government.  There  are 
those  who  wanted  to  start  a  confeder- 
ate form  of  government,  but  Lincoln's 
greatness  lie  in  the  fact  that  he 
wanted  to  preserve  the  federal  unit, 
the  federal  form  of  government,  which 
we  did.  And  so  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
term  "federal"  as  any  kind  of  a  bad 
term.  It  is  only  bad  if  the  Government 
becomes  bad  and  really  does  not  do 
what  the  people  of  this  country  want 
it  to  do.  But  it  is  up  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  enact  those  policies 
that  will  indeed  form  our  farmers  into 
this  cohesive  unit  and  protect  them 
against  these  powerful  forces  that 
work  to  their  detriment,  these  forces 
about  which  I  Just  spoke. 

Now.  that  is  really  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  are  talking  about 
enacting  legislation  to  help  the  farm- 
ers. We  are  talking  about  this  mighty 
Federal  Government  acting  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  to  bring  together 
these  farmers  and  to  put  them  in  a  co- 
hesive unit  so  that  they  can  in  fact 
preserve  and  protect  their  way  of  Ufe 
and  continue  to  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  making  a  very  intelligent 
speech.  We  all  would  like  to  listen  to 
it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  hear  with  aU 
the  pandemonium  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  makes  a  point  of 
order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

As  I  was  saying,  that  is  really  what 
we  are  about  in  terms  of  trying  to 
enact  legislation.  It  is  not  Just  to  help 
the  farmer.  It  is  to  help  this  great 
Nation  of  ours.  It  is  to  help  hold  us  to- 
gether as  one  Federal  union  of  States. 
Otir  farmers  are  not  some  group  of  in- 
dividuals living  off  In  some  distant 
country.  They  are  part  of  our  Nation. 
Agriculture  is  an  important  part  of 
our  economy.  We  do  not  always  think 
of  those  few  individual  farmers  out 
there.  We  say,  "Oh.  well,  we  can  do 


without  them."  Agriculture  today 
makes  up  23  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  it  is  those  farmers 
out  there  living  on  the  land  with  their 
families  who  produce  that  23  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product. 

That  is  what  is  going  down  the 
tubes,  and  that  is  why  this  depression 
is  going  to  be  farm  led  and  farm  fed 
unless  we  stop  it,  nip  it  in  the  bud.  In- 
stead of  a  governmental  policy  that 
would  bring'  these  farmers  together  in 
that  Idnd  of  a  cohesion,  we  inwt^itA 
hear  from  spokesmen  in  the  adminis- 
tration that  their  Job  is  to  divide  up 
the  farm  community,  divide  It  up  so 
that  it  falls  apart.  Of  course,  I  refer  to 
the  article  that  appeared  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  3  years  ago  which  has 
become  very  famous,  the  interview 
with  OBfB  Director  David  Stockman. 
He  was  quoted— and  I  am  paraphras- 
ing his  words— as  sajrlng  that  indeed 
his  Job  was  to  break  up  the  farm  bloc 
and  thus  destroy  this  cohesion.  That  is 
what  he  stated  In  1981.  He  has  been  on 
it  ever  since. 

Well,  so  we  have  had  that  to  contend 
with.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  really  be- 
coming or  befitting  of  this  Federal 
Government  of  ours  to  act  In  a  way 
that  would  tend  to  divide  up  our  farm- 
ers. Those  of  us  who  represent  the 
farm  bloc  have  a  duty  and  a  req)onsi- 
bility  to  ensure  that  our  Government 
acts  in  a  way.  as  I  said,  not  Just  to  help 
the  farmer  but  to  hell)  preserve  this 
great  Nation  and  our  agricultural  base, 
to  make  sure  that  we  not  only  protect 
our  soil  and  our  water  but  to  protect 
those  stewards  of  the  land,  those 
farmers  of  the  land  who  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  for  our  country  because 
if  the  Government  will  not,  no  one 
else  will.  There  is  no  entity  big 
enough,  nor  with  enough  breadth  and 
scope  to  do  it  and  so  we  have  to  rely 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
this. 

Now,  we  talk  about  the  fanner.  Well, 
we  know  there  is  no  farm  bloc  In  terms 
of  blocking  s(»netlilng.  but  that  is 
really  not  the  way  the  term  was  first 
introduced.  The  farm  bloc  came  about 
back  in  1921,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  who  started  the 
farm  bloc  was  a  Senator  from  the 
great  State  of  Iowa.  Senator  WJB. 
Kenyon  was  the  Senator  who  started 
the  farm  bloc.  Am  I  said,  it  was  started 
in  1921,  and  I  think  It  is  important  to 
reflect  back  as  to  what  the  farm  bloc 
was,  who  the  Members  were  and  what 
they  intended  to  do.  They  did  not 
come  together  to  block  anjrthlng.  It 
was  not  spelled  b-1-o-c-k.  It  was  qwlled 
b-l-o-c.  So  they  were  not  there  to  block 
something.  But  let  me  tell  you  who 
they  were  and  why  they  came  togeth- 
er and  what  their  purpose  was.  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  relevant  to  what  we 
are  about  today. 

The  agricultural  bloc  was  described 
by  Arthur  Capper,  also  a  Senator, 
from  Kansas,  in  a  book  that  he  had 


written.  "The  Agricultural  Blodi."  he 
said,  "is  that  group  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  recognized  that  an 
economic  upheaval  threatens  the 
Nation  if  the  foundations  of  our  pros- 
perity are  weakened." 
The  first  sentence: 

The  Agricultunl  Bloc  is  that  group  of 
Memberi  of  Congreag  who  have  recognized 
that  an  economic  upheaval  threatens  the 
Nation  if  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity 
are  weakened. 

Remember  that — the  foundations  of 
our  prosperity.  We  seem  to  be  going 
up.  Our  GNP  is  going  up.  But  what  is 
the  foundation  of  that  prosperitsr? 

Tbey  recognize  that  the  Aoterican  welfare 
depends  upon  the  land  and  upon  a  perma- 
nent and  proaperous  acriculture. 

They  recognize  that  the  American  farmer 
not  only  feeds  and  dothea  us  Init  that  he  is 
also  the  best  customer  of  our  industries. 

Tbey  reoognize  that  the  American  farmer 
supports  commerce,  tanita  and  dmnestic. 
by  produdng  over  half  of  our  exports;  pays 
over  half  of  the  annual  cost  of  transixHta- 
tlon  and  w'"***"*  more  than  half  of  our 
public  insUtuttons. 

Tbey  recognize  that  national  prosperity  is 
dependant  primarily  upon  agricultural  pros- 
pwity  and  that  unless  that  third  of  our  pop- 
ulation who  live  upon  the  farms  piospeiB 
the  Nation  cannot  have  a  continued  growth 
and  development. 

Tbey  recognize  that  we  have  paiwril  into  a 
new  era  in  our  national  history  in  wbidi  we 
cannot  allow  the  balance  of  real  i»odaction 
wbldi  oomes  only  from  the  land  to  get  out 
of  balance  with  the  dependent  manufactur- 
ing Industries,  commerce,  *>«"""r  and  gov- 
ernment. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  said  when  I 
opened  my  remarks  this  evening. 
Things  are  out  of  balance. 

"They"— again  speaking  of  the  farm 
bloc— 

Reoognize  as  Just  the  claim  of  the  man  on 
the  land  for  an  equal  voice  In  nattonal  af- 
fairs with  thoae  who  live  by  trade,  hankins 
and  manufactures  which  deal  only  with  ad- 
vancing stages  of  the  raw  product  provided 
by  the  land.  .  .  . 

The  agricultural  group  later  named  the 
"Bloc"  by  popular  writos,  was  fonned  at  a 
meeting  called  by  Senator  Kenyon.  May  9. 
1921.  held  at  the  Washlncton  offloe  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at 
wbldi  twelve  Soiators  met  to  decide  m  a 
program  for  lmmfdlat.e  attention.  It  Includ- 
ed an  equal  number  of  representatlvea  of 
the  two  leading  political  parties,  principally 
Senators  tnm  Vat  Middle  West  and  South, 
our  great  agricultural  sections,  where  the 
situation  was  most  acute.  Thoae  present 
were  Senators  W.  S.  Kenyon,  of  Iowa: 
Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas:  O.  W.  Nmris,  of 
Nebraska:  F.  R.  Oooding,  of  Idaho;  E.  F. 
Ladd,  of  North  Dakota;  Robert  M.  L*  Fol- 
lette.  of  Wisconsin;  E.  D.  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina;  J.  B.  Kendrlck.  of  Wyoming; 
Duncan  U.  netcher.  of  Florida;  Joaeph  E. 
Ransdell.  of  Louisiana;  J.  T.  Heflln.  of  Ala- 


I  wonder  if  that  is  a  predecessor  of 
our  colleague  Howell  Hxplih.  who  sits 
in  this  body  today.  If  so.  this  J.T. 
Heflin.  a  former  Senator,  was  one  of 
the  founding  Members  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  bloc.  Also.  Morris  Sheppard,  of 
Texas. 

At  thU  meeting  also  there  were  present 
representatives  of  government  departments, 
asked  in  to  act  as  adviserv  on  the  program 
that  should  be  adopted.  There  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farmers  who  were  asked  to 
tell  what  farmers  felt  was  their  outstanding 
needs.  The  declaration  of  purpose  by  Sena- 
tor W.  S.  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  was  that  this 
group  give  thorough  and  earnest  consider- 
ation to  the  ouUtanding  proposals  to  the 
end  of  securing  action  by  Congress.  Pour 
Committees  were  appointed  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Transportation.  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  Commodity  Financing  and  miscel- 
laneous agricultural  bills. 

The  next  paragraph.  I  think,  is  most 
illustrative: 

From  the  very  beginning  this  movement 
was  non-partisan  and  a  recognition  of  the 
economic  crisis;  an  endeavor  to  outline  a 
plan  for  an  economic  re-adJustment  rather 
than  a  scheme  to  gain  partisan  advantage. 
It  declared  for  things  rather  than  against 
them:  for  harmonizing  views,  not  for  creat- 
ing discord:  for  cooperation,  not  antago- 
nism: and  for  all  citizens,  not  for  farmers 
alone. 

That  is  why  this  man  from  Iowa  is 
so  proud  to  be  coimted  as  a  Member  of 
the  farm  bloc,  because  I  believe  this 
also  is  our  philosophy  today.  We  seek 
not  any  partisan  advantage,  but  we  do 
seek  readjustment,  a  balance  in  our 
economy. 

We  are  for  things:  we  are  not  against 
anything.  We  are  not  just  here  against 
Mr.  Meese.  We  are  not  against  anyone 
else  in  the  administration.  We  are 
here  for  the  Federal  Government  en- 
acting programs  that  will  create  coop- 
eration, not  destroy  it.  that  will  har- 
monize views,  and  that  will  work  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens  and  not 
just  the  farmers  alone. 

The  outstanding  reason  that  brought  this 
group  together  was  the  fact  that  the  gener- 
al public  and  the  majority  of  Congress  had 
not  realized  that  the  nation  had  passed  into 
a  new  economic  era  in  which  the  balance  be- 
tween agriculture  and  other  industries  must 
be  more  carefully  safeguarded.  Prom  this 
beginning  In  May.  1931.  the  group  was  en- 
larged to  include  some  32  Senators  and 
meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
office  of  Senator  Kenyon. 

Prom  the  very  first  Senator  Kenyon  was 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  group  and  it 
was  chiefly  due  to  his  sincere  interest  in  ag- 
riculture and  vigorous  leadership  that  the 
Bloc  became  effective. 

The  following  Senators  Joined  the  group: 
Charles  L.  McNary.  of  Oregon;  Peter  Nor- 
beck,  of  South  Dakota;  John  W.  Harreld.  of 
Oklahoma:  A.  A.  Jones,  of  New  Mexico;  Wil- 
liam J.  Harris,  of  Georgia;  H.  P.  Ashurst.  of 
Arizona;  Pat  Harrison,  of  MlMlaalppI; 
Wesley  L.  Jones,  of  Washington;  Robert  N. 
Stanfield.  of  Oregon:  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  of 
MlnnesoU:  Charles  A.  Rawson.  of  Iowa;  and 
Claude  A.  Swanson.  of  Virginia. 

A  similar  movement  was  started  in  the 
House  and  a  group  of  Representatives  with 
the  same  purpose  and  non-partisan  objec- 
tive was  organized  to  represent  the  leading 
agricultural  districts.  The  group  has  not 
been  so  thoroughly  established  as  In  the 
Senate,  however,  nor  has  it  functioned  In 
such  an  effective  manner. 
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I  would  not  want  to  say  the  same 
thing  about  today.  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  effective.  Agri- 
cultural matters  have  usually  received 
more  attention  in  the  House  than  In 
the  Senate. 

And  so  it  was  in  1921. 

The  Agricultural  Bloc  was  the  result  of 
the  conviction  forced  upon  the  more 
thoughtful  representatives  of  the  fanners 
that  they  must  unite  on  a  simple  and  direct 
program  In  order  to  bring  the  nation  to  see 
the  needs  in  the  emergency  and  to  act 
before  it  was  too  Ute. ... 

Prom  the  very  first  meeting  the  Agricul- 
tural Bloc  was  favored  with  the  constructive 
advice  of  leaders  who  were  familiar  with  the 
agricultural  situaUon  as  weU  as  numbers  of 
other  men  prominent  in  national  affaUra. 
business  and  industry,  who  realised  that  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  was 
the  first  step  toward  the  revival  of  prosperi- 
ty. 

In  this  group  must  be  named  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  Wallace. .  .  . 

I  might  add.  with  a  sense  of  pride, 
another  former  lowan. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover.  James  R. 
Howard.  President  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  FederaUon;  Charles  S.  Barrett. 
President  of  the  Farmers'  Union;  8.  J. 
Lowell.  Master  of  the  NaUonal  Orange; 
Fred  H.  Blxby.  President  of  the  American 
National  Livestock  Association;  Olfford  Pin- 
chot.  Barney  Barucb,  Eugene  Meyer.  Smith 
Brookhart.  Aaron  Saplro.  and  Thomas  A. 
Edison. 

Please  note  this  name:  Thomas  A. 
Edison. 

Most  of  these  men  appeared  before  meet- 
ings of  the  Bloc  upon  Invitation  to  dtacuas 
specific  measures.  Many  of  them  conferred 
with  members  frequently  In  respect  to  legis- 
lation. 

Supplementing  the  advice  of  these  leaden 
the  members  of  the  Bloc  were  In  constant 
touch  with  the  representatives  of  farm  orga- 
nizations located  at  Washington. 

Prominent  among  them  may  be 
named  Oray  Silver  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Dr.  T.C.  At- 
keson  of  the  National  Orange.  Charles 
A.  Lyman  of  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organisations.  Charles  Holman 
of  the  National  Milk  Produoera  Feder- 
ation, and  many  others.  At  the  very 
outset  Senator  Kenyon.  the  block 
leader,  requested  the  support  and 
advice  of  all  who  were  In  close  touch 
with  farmers'  needs. 

A  long  list  of  proposals  by  various  in- 
dividuals in  Congress  were  attributed 
to  the  bloc  which  in  reality  were  never 
discussed  or  considered  by  the  group 
at  all.  Any  agricultural  measure  that 
received  favorable  comment  was  likely 
to  be  called  a  product  of  the  block 
even  though  it  was  produced  by  some- 
one in  no  wise  connected  with  the 
group.  In  many  instances,  group 
action  which  bore  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  program  of  the  agrlculttu*- 
al  group  was  pointed  out  as  a  part  of 
its  program  in  the  press. 

Prom  the  very  outset  there  were  cer- 
tain questions  which  the  agricultural 
bloc  regarded  as  distinctly  partisan, 
and  outside  the  scope  of  a  bipartisan 


organization.  A  list  of  measure  relat- 
ing to  agriculture  enacted  since  the  ag- 
ricultural bloc  was  organised  is  as  fol- 
lows. Mind  you  that  the  bloc  had  only 
been  in  1  year.  Amending  the  Farm 
Loan  Act;  increasing  the  capital  $25 
million— they  were  not  the  shy  retire- 
ment types  in  those  times— an  amend- 
ment Increasing  the  farm  loan  bond 
interest  rate:  the  Future  Trading  Act: 
the  Packer  Control  Act;  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  amendment:  the 
cooperative  marketing  amendment:  an 
amendment  to  Include  representatives 
for  agriculture  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  wish  we  had  one  today.  The 
bloc  has  undoubtedly  speeded  the 
progress  of  the  movement  toward 
better  marketing  and  more  justice  in 
the  distribution  of  consumers's  price 
between  the  producers  and  the  distrib- 
utor. We  still  have  far  to  go  but  we  are 
on  the  way.  We  still  have  far  to  go  but 
we  are  on  the  way. 

Well,  they  put  us  on  the  way.  the  ag- 
ricultural bloc  imder  Senator  Kenyon 
In  1921.  We  made  great  progress.  We 
have  made  great  progress  down 
through  the  years  and  there  are  those 
who  say  that  the  farm  programs  have 
failed,  and  therefore,  we  have  to  do 
away  with  the  Federal  Government's 
involvement  in  agriculture. 

But  the  farm  programs  have  not 
faUed.  What  has  failed  us  has  been 
the  mismanagement  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams; the  total  mismanagement  of 
those  farm  programs.  That  is  what 
has  faUed  us.  You  say  weU.  these  farm 
programs  have  cost  us  all  this  money. 
That  is  not  necessarily  true.  I  point 
out  that  prior  to  the  last  3  years  the 
average  cost  of  the  farm  programs  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventies  aver- 
aged aroimd  $3  bUllon  a  year,  but  for 
the  last  3  years  the  average  cost  of  the 
farm  programs  averaged  $12  bUllon  a 
year— same  programs.  But  what  causes 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  is  the  mismanagement  for 
those  farm  programs  because  there 
was  not  the  dedication  at  the  level  in 
the  administration  by  the  Director  of 
the  OMB  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  conduct  its  programs  in  a  way 
that  would  have  furthered  the  alms 
and  goals  set  out  by  the  agrictiltural 
bloc  esUbUshed  in  1921. 

Instead,  the  goal  has  been  one  to 
create  discourse,  as  I  said,  when  David 
Stockman  gave  his  famous  quote  that 
his  job  was  to  break  up  the  farm  bloc 
and  to  destory  the  programs. 

So  we  really  have  to  tmderstand  that 
what  we  really  are  about  is  attempting 
to  recapture  in  our  country  this  con- 
cept and  this  belief— well-founded  his- 
torically, supported  in  the  past  by 
Members  of  both  political  parties— 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
unique  role  to  play  in  insuring  the  bal- 
ance between  agriculture  and  the 
other  sectors  of  or  society.  However, 
what  we  see  now  is  an  attitude  that. 
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well,  whatever  hv)pens  in  agriculture 
happens,  that  somehow  economy  de- 
mands it,  that  these  farmers  be  put 
out  of  business. 

WeU.  I  do  not  buy  it  for  a  minute. 
Those  who  say  things  like  that  seem 
to  be  saying  that  somehow  the  econo- 
my Is  an  end  in  itself— that  the  econo- 
my is  an  end  in  itself.  WeU,  I  do  not 
see  it  that  way.  I  think  the  economy 
ought  to  be  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
end  ought  to  be  I  believe  embodied  in 
our  national  system  of  what  we  are  to 
be  about  as  a  country— those  goals  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States— to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  to  establish  jus- 
tice, to  ensure  domestic  tranquiUity.  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  to  ensure 
the  blessings  of  Uberty  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity. 

That  reaUy  ought  to  be  otu-  goal  in 
terms  of  having  an  economy.  Our 
economy  ought  to  be  a  means  to  an 
end.  The  end  ought  to  be  the  health 
and  welfare,  the  happiness,  the  securi- 
ty of  our  people,  to  allow  our  people  in 
this  country  in  freedom  of  choice  to 
engage  in  those  endeavors  which  are 
conducive  to  the  weU-being  of  our  soci- 
ety, and  to  ensure  that  extraneous 
forces,  governmental  forces,  here  or 
abroad,  monopolistic  practices,  re- 
straint of  trade,  overvalued  dollars, 
tight  money,  high  interest  rates  do  not 
work  imdiUy  against  any  segment  of 
our  economy  and  our  people.  The 
economy  should  be  a  means  to  an  end. 
and  the  end  that  we  seek  ought  to  be 
exactly  that:  Our  health,  welfare,  and 
happiness  for  our  people. 

So  when  I  hear  those  who  say  that 
the  economy  demands  this.  I  say  weU. 
that  should  not  be  so  because  what 
they  are,  in  effect,  saying  is  that  in  ag- 
riculture our  farmers  have  to  get  rich, 
get  big,  or  get  out.  But  reaUy.  is  that 
the  end  that  we  seek?  Is  that  reaUy 
what  we  want  for  the  people  of  our 
country?  I  do  not  mind  if  a  farmer  gets 
rich.  I  do  not  mind  if  there  are  rich 
farmers  out  there.  I  have  some  who  I 
consider  close  friends  of  mine. 
Through  their  abiUties,  their  intel- 
lects, their  hard  work,  and  their  ef- 
forts, perhaps  sometimes  with  a  Uttle 
bit  of  luck,  too,  they  made  a  lot  of 
money,  and  they  got  very  wealthy. 

I  do  not  mind  that.  That  does  not 
bother  me.  That  is  fine.  What  bothers 
me  is  the  attitude  of  those  in  high 
Governmental  positions  who  say  that 
that  ought  to  be  the  only  goal  of  those 
engaged  in  farming— get  rich,  get  big 
or  get  out.  Eut  I  ask  rhetoricaUy: 
What  is  wrong  with  a  farmer  who 
wants  to  live  on  his  land  and  work  on 
it,  raise  his  famUy  near  a  smaU  rural 
commimity.  educate  his  chUdren  in 
rural  schools,  send  them  on  through 
college,  be  a  good  solid  citizen  of  his 
township,  community,  his  chiutsh.  his 
State,  his  coimty.  pay  his  taxes  and 
grow  the  food  and  fiber  that  we  need 


here  at  home  and  for  our  exports 
abroad  who  maybe  does  not  want  to 
get  rich?  But  he  wants  to  be  a  produc- 
tive member  of  society.  He  only  asks 
for  a  decent  return  on  what  he  raises. 
He  only  asks  that  he  be  aUowed  to  Uve 
his  life  in  some  semblance  of  inde- 
pendence and  some  semblance  of 
having  a  decent  quaUty  of  life  and 
raise  his  famUy. 

So  that  at  the  end  of  his  or  her  life- 
time that  farmer  can  look  back  and 
say, 

I  raised  a  good  family.  I  contributed  to  my 
church,  to  my  oommiuUty.  to  my  State,  to 
my  country.  I  raised  the  food  for  our  people, 
and  I  did  a  good  Job.  I  was  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen. 

He  may  not  leave  on  to  his  chttdren 
multimlUlon  dollar  estates.  He  may 
not  be  counted  among  the  wealthier 
group.  But  what  is  wrong  with  that?  I 
argue  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  And  that  ought  to  be  an 
end  that  we  seek,  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  rural  areas  of  this  country 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  engage  in 
agriculture  as  a  way  of  life,  as  a  means 
of  providing  for  themselves  and  their 
famiUes.  we  ought  to  enstire  that  our 
economy  works  so  that  they  can 
engage  in  it,  without  saying  to  them. 
"Tou  either  have  to  get  rich,  get  big. 
or  get  out." 

No.  the  economy  does  not  demand 
that,  only  if  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  administering  our  economy  sees  the 
economy  as  an  end  in  itself. 

WeU,  we  have  been  to  that  before, 
have  we  not,  this  strict  ideological  ref- 
erence to  laissez-faire  economics?  That 
strict  adherence  to  laissez-faire  cap- 
italism, which  has  brought  us  to  pros- 
perity and  ruin  and  prosperity  and 
ruin  many  times  in  our  history? 

President  Roosevelt  used  to  q)eak  of 
it  as  unfettered  capitalism.  Others 
speak  of  it  is  laissez-faire  capitalism. 
But  it  is  the  sense  that  the  economy  is 
an  end  in  Itself  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  absolutely  no  role 
whatsoever  to  play  in  administering 
any  segments  of  that  economy. 

WeU.  I  beUeve  those  who  say  that 
are  being  very  shortsighted,  and  I  do 
not  beUeve  they  understand  and  recog- 
nize the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  come  back  to  basicaUy  where  I 
started,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  our 
Federal  Government  to  ensure  the  ftil- 
f  illment  of  the  preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  our 
Federal  Government  to  simply  pay 
blind  obeisance  to  any  economic  prin- 
ciple, to  any  economic  theory— wheth- 
er it  is  an  economic  theory  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  capitalism  or  socialism 
or  anything  else.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
our  Government  to  operate  the  econo- 
my in  such  a  way  that  our  people  are 
happy,  are  healthy,  are  contributing 
members  of  oiu-  society,  and  that  they 
are,  as  I  said,  able  to  engage  in  com- 
merce and  agriculture  in  a  way  that  is 
meaningful  to  them  and  meaningful  to 


oiu*  society  without  having  this  threat 
hanging  over  their  heads  that  they 
either  have  to  get  rich,  get  big.  or  get 
out. 

When  I  think  of  saddling  our  f  amUy 
farmers,  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of 
the  mom  and  pop  grocery  stores  be- 
cause someone  said  that  to  me  the 
other  day.  They  said.  "Well,  your 
famUy  farmers  are  just  like  the  old 
mom  and  pop  grocery  stores."  You 
know,  there  used  to  be  one  every  few 
blocks.  They  open  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  stay  open  untU  late  at  night. 
Sometimes  they  wouJd  be  open  on 
Sunday  after  church,  of  course,  and 
Saturday  evening  just  in  case  you 
could  not  get  something. 

They  said  those  went  by  the  wajrside 
because  they  were  not  economic:  the 
economy  denumded  that  those  mom 
and  pop  stores  go  out  of  existence. 

Well.  I  thought  about  that.  I  reaUy 
must  admit  I  did  not  like  it.  That 
evening,  at  about  10  o'clock  at  night.  I 
stopped  at  the  7-11  store  near  where  I 
Uve  to  pick  up  something  to  take 
home,  and  it  occurred  to  me.  as  I  drove 
by  another  7-11  the  next  morning  that 
was  open  at  about  7  in  the  morning, 
that  as  I  go  around  and  see  aU  of  these 
stores,  the  7- 11 's— and  there  are 
others,  some  open  24  hours  a  day,  they 
are  open  on  weekends— it  occurred  to 
me  that  what  we  have  today  is  we 
have  the  mom  and  pop  stores  without 
mom  and  pop.  But  they  are  there. 
d<ring  basically  the  same  thing  that 
the  famUy  did  some  years  ago. 

If  the  economy  demands  that  those 
mom  and  pop  stores  go  out  of  exist- 
ence. I  do  not  understand  why  the 
economy  does  not  demand  that  that 
UtUe  chain  store,  open  aU  hours  of  the 
days  and  on  weekends,  does  not  have 
to  go  out,  too. 

So  we  have  the  mom  and  pop  stores 
without  the  mom  and  pop.  What  wiU 
happen  if  we  continue  with  this  ideol- 
ogy that  is  prevalent  in  certain  sectors 
of  om-  Government  todajr?  If  we  con- 
tinue with  that,  we  are  going  to  drive 
our  famUy  farmers  off  the  farm. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  They 
wiU  go.  They  wiU  not  own  their  land 
any  longer  because  they  wiU  have  to 
give  it  up.  But  the  land  is  going  to  be 
farmed.  Someone  is  going  to  farm  it. 

So  what  you  are  going  to  do  is  wake 
up  20  or  30  years  from  now  and  on 
that  same  400  or  300  acres  of  land,  or 
250  acres  of  land,  what  we  average  in 
Iowa,  someone  is  going  to  be  there  and 
it  is  going  to  be  farmed.  They  are  not 
going  to  own  it.  Their  famUy  wiU  not 
have  a  stake  in  it.  No,  it  wiU  be  just 
like  that  individual  running  that  7-11 
store.  He  wiU  be  hired  to  do  it.  and 
probably  hired  at  the  minimum  wage, 
too,  without  a  stake  in  seeing  that  the 
land  is  taken  care  of. 

So  we  will  have  the  farms  without 
the  famUies,  without  that  family  ele- 
ment, without  famUy  ownership. 


UM 
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I  think  that  is  the  time  when  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  is  going  to  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  the  world.  We 
will  have  lost  the  bulwark.  I  believe,  of 
our  capitalistic  system,  which  we  all 
believe  so  strongly  in,  our  free  eco- 
nomic system,  and  also  will  have  lost 
the  bulwark  of  our  democratic  system, 
too;  our  Jef fersonian  concept  that  has 
been  with  us  since  the  days  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  saw  the  abuses  inher- 
ent in  a  few  people  owning  a  lot  of 
land,  the  feudal  system  they  left  in 
Europe  and  which  Great  Britain  tried 
to  export  to  America. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  others  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  but  Jefferson 
really  pressed  it,  were  the  ones  who  so 
eloquently  stated  that  our  goal  ought 
to  be  to  insure  that  we  have  many 
farmers  owning— and  Jefferson  em- 
phasized owning— and  living  on  their 
own  land,  working  that  land  with  the 
family. 

And  yet  they  tell  us  that  losing 
family  farmers  and  going  to  bigger 
and  bigger  farms  and  fewer  and  fewer 
farms  is  somehow  progress.  Progress? 
How  can  it  be  progress  when  we  are  re- 
verting to  the  very  thing  we  fought  a 
revolution  to  get  away  from  200  years 
ago?  Back  to  another  feudal  society? 
Fewer  and  fewer  farmers  with  bigger 
and  bigger  farms?  In  Latin  America 
today  they  are  fighting  revolutions 
over  the  fact  that  too  few  people  own 
to  much  land.  Yet  we  are  headed  down 
the  same  road. 

So  that  is  why  we  cannot  Just  have 
this  blind  obedience  to  a  concept  that 
the  economy  demands  it.  What  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  do  is  to  define 
what  we  want  for  our  people,  what 
kind  of  society  we  want,  and  then  you 
shape  the  economy  to  get  us  those 
ends.  If  the  economy  is  not  conducive 
to  those  ends,  you  change  the  econo- 
my. You  just  do  not  have  blind  obedi- 
ence. 

Well,  it  is  again  like  our  Founding 
Fathers  said  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence after  that  famous  phrase 
that  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  and  among  them  are  life,  liber- 
ty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Right  after  they  said  that  It  is  the 
purpose  of  government  to  secure  for 
people  those  rights  and  those  free- 
doms, and  when  a  government  does 
not  secure  for  the  people  those  rights 
and  those  freedoms,  it  is  not  only  the 
right  but  the  obligation— I  believe  he 
said  sacred  duty— of  the  people  to  re- 
place that  government  with  one  that 
does. 

The  same  holds  true  for  our  econo- 
my. If  our  economy  Is  not  conducive  to 
the  ends  that  we  seek,  is  not  conducive 
to  the  balance  that  we  need  between 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  other 
sectors  of  our  society:  if,  in  fact,  the 
economy  does  not  provide  that  pleas- 


ure of  health,  welfare,  happiness,  and 
security  for  our  people,  then  I  think  it 
Is  not  only  our  obligation  but  it  is  our 
sacred  duty  to  change  the  economy  to 
one  that  will,  and  not  to  bow  down  to 
some  blind  obedience  to  an  Ideological 
concept,  to  some  kind  of  economic 
ganglia. 

So  that  is  really  what  we  are  about 
here,  to  try  to  shape  and  fashion  that 
economy,  to  try  and  overcome  this  ide- 
ology. Nowhere  does  it  exhibit  itaelf 
more  clearly  and  more  plainly  than  in 
what  is  happening  in  agriculture. 

Because  what  is  happening  in  agri- 
culture, we  have  this,  again,  concept 
by  those  charged  with  administering 
our  farm  programs— a  blind  concept  in 
its  blind  obedience  to  the  free  market- 
place. Oh.  yes;  they  say,  if  only  we 
would  reduce  the  prices  of  our  agricul- 
tural goods  down,  we  could  compete  on 
the  free  market.  That  is  where  the 
farmers  ought  to  get.  That  is  what  the 
President  said  in  his  press  conference 
Just  the  other  evening. 

He  said.  "We  want  to  get  the  farm- 
ers off  the  subsidies  and  get  them  in 
the  free  market:  we  want  to  have  this 
transition  take  place." 

We  have  heard  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture talk  about  the  free  mark***. 
The  OMB  Director  talked  about  the 
free  market.  That  was  what  we  want 
to  get  the  farmers  onto,  this  free 
market. 

Again.  Just  think,  it  is  almost  like  a 
chant,  almost  like  a  religious  chant- 
free  market,  free  market,  free  market. 
Well,  they  ought  to  know,  if  they 
would  only  open  their  eyes,  that  there 
is  not  a  free  market  for  farmers,  that 
that  is.  in  fact,  chasing  the  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow 

Oh,  sure.  I  would  love  to  live  in  a 
better  world.  I  would  love  to  live  in  a 
better  world  where  there  were  no 
trade  barriers,  where  other  govern- 
ments did  not  subsidize  their  farmers, 
where  they  did  not  subsidise  exports 
or  put  up  import  barriers.  I  would  love 
to  live  in  that  better  world  where  we 
had  that  free  marketplace. 

I  would  also  like  to  live  in  a  world 
free  from  sin  and  crime,  too.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  see  it  in  my  lifetime.  And 
I  am  not  going  to  see  that  better  world 
of  a  free  marketplace  in  my  lifetime, 
either.  Because  we  have  never  seen  it. 

Oh,  yes,  you  can  have  a  free  market 
in  some  places  in  certain  selected 
areas,  maybe  in  certain  selected  items. 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  good  competi- 
tion in  the  free  marketplace  among 
certain  items.  There  has  to  be.  But  in 
agriculture,  it  is  not  true. 

First  and  fimdamentally,  it  la  not 
true  because  farmers  are  not  compet- 
ing agidnst  one  another.  That  is  the 
first  mental  block  that  you  have  to  get 
over.  My  farmer  in  Iowa,  raising  com 
and  soybeans  and  wheat— a  little  bit  of 
wheat— maybe  oats,  maybe  raising 
cattle  or  hogs— is  not  in  competition 
with  the  farmer  down  the  road.  Those 


two  farmers  do  not  go  to  the  market- 
place and  bid  against  each  other  to  see 
who  can  sell  it  the  cheapest.  That  is 
not  the  way  it  is  done.  They  both  go 
down  to  the  local  elevator,  or  the  hog 
buyer  or  the  cattler  buyer  comes  out 
to  the  farm  and  says,  "We  will  give 
you  this  much  for  it.  take  it  or  leave 
it."  They  do  not  compete  against  one 
another.  Farmers  in  this  country  do 
not  compete  against  one  another.  So 
there  is  no  competitive  marketplace 
for  them.  That  is  the  first  reason,  the 
fimdamental  reason  why  this  concept 
of  the  present  mailcetplace  will  not 
work  in  agriculture. 

The  second  reason  that  it  wUl  not 
work— and  I  Just  alluded  to  that— is 
that  farmers  are  perhaps  the  only 
business  people  in  America  today,  the 
only  business  people  in  the  world,  who 
buy  everything  retail  and  sell  every- 
thing wholesale.  Every  time  the 
farmer  goes  to  the  store  to  buy  some- 
thing, he  pays  the  full  fare,  but  when 
he  sells  his  grain,  his  cattle,  his  hogs 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  he  takes 
whatever  price  is  offered.  And  that  Is 
it. 

Oh,  if  he  has  a  crop  grown,  maybe 
he  will  store  it  for  a  while  and  watch 
the  prices  go  up  or  down.  But  he  has 
no  bargaining  strength  in  the  market- 
place. He  has  to  take  what  is  offered 
to  him  for  hLs  commodities. 

So,  without  any  bargaining  strength 
in  the  marketplace,  how  can  there  be 
a  free  marketplace?  Now,  if  I— I  have  a 
little  ballpoint  pen  here.  If  I  make 
these  ballpoint  pens.  I  would  say  that 
there  is  probably  a  free  marketplace 
out  there,  pretty  much  so.  for  these 
pens.  You  make  them  and  you  charge 
a  certain  price  for  them.  If  I  make  100 
times  more  of  these  pens  than  I  can 
sell,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
price  of  my  pen?  It  is  going  to  go 
down. 

Well,  since  I  control  my  manufactur- 
ing. I  say  to  my  plant,  "Don't  make  so 
many  pens;  we  will  cut  down  the 
supply  a  litUe  bit." 

To  keep  the  demand  up.  the  supply 
goes  down,  the  price  goes  up.  I  make 
money.  If  I  cut  the  supply  too  much 
and  drive  the  price  up  too  much,  some- 
body else  comes  in  and  undercuts  me 
and  takes  my  market  away.  It  can 
work  in  pens,  whether  I  make  the  pens 
or  somebody  else  is  making  them. 

But  that  same  concept  cannot  work 
in  agriculture.  Why  can  it  not?  Well.  I 
am  a  farmer  in  the  Midwest— any 
place  in  the  country.  I  am  Just  a 
farmer,  anywhere  in  the  coimtry.  I 
raise  a  crop— com.  I  do  not  like  the 
price  that  they  are  offering  me  for 
that  com.  There  is  not  much  I  can  do 
about  it.  So  next  year,  I  say, 

I  don't  like  the  price,  it  Is  too  low,  I  think 
I  will  cut  back  how  much  I  am  going  to  grow 
to  get  the  price  up. 


So,  instead  of  planting  100  acres  of 
com,  the  farmer  plants  50  acres  of 
com  the  next  year. 

Well,  lo  and  behold,  his  neighbor 
down  the  road  increases  his  planting 
by  50  acres.  So  the  supply  is  kept  up 
there  and  the  farmer  who  cut  back  his 
production  finds  that  not  only  is  he 
getting  the  same  price,  he  has  less  to 
sell.  So,  because  he  is  not  competing 
with  the  neighbor  down  the  road  or  a 
farmer  anywhere  else,  that  market- 
place is  not  working  for  him.  That  is 
the  third  reason  why  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  marketplace  for  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  other  reason  that  there  is  not 
really  a  free  market  out  there  is  that 
the  farmer  really  is  in  competition— 
not  with  other  farmers  but  they  are, 
indeed,  in  competition  with  foreign 
governments,  foreign  farmers  who  are 
supported  by  those  governments,  and  I 
am  going  to  say  a  little  bit  about  that 
shortly. 

He  is  in  competition  with  all  of  those 
who  take  the  raw  product  of  the  farm- 
ers, transport  it,  manufacture  it,  pack- 
age it,  process  it,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  That  kind  of  com- 
petition does  not  result  in  a  market-, 
place  economy.  Our  farmers,  on  the 
first  example,  can  grow  their  grain 
and  try  to  sell  abroad.  We  have  done 
that  in  the  past.  But  if  the  foreign 
governments  decide  that  they  want  a 
share  of  that  marketplace  for  selling 
those  goods,  then  they  step  in  and 
subsidize  their  farmers  and  they  en- 
courage more  production  and  they 
have  a  governmental  policy  that  says 
they  are  going  to  subsidize  their  agri- 
culture and  undercut  our  farmers.  So 
if  our  farmers  are  left  out  there  with- 
out any  kind  of  Government  supply 
management  programs  at  all,  then 
that  farmer  in  America  has  to  com- 
pete with  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
Latin  America,  Australia,  and  Canada. 

Well,  in  any  other  setting,  I  think  we 
would  call  that  unfair  competition  be- 
cause the  farmer  simply  cannot  com- 
pete in  that  market— not  that  individ- 
ual farmer. 

So  there  is  no  free  marketpl  ice  out 
there  beyond  our  shores  and  because 
of  those  forces  at  work  with  other  gov- 
ernments, who  are  going  to  subsidize 
their  farmers.  And  now.  in  this  coun- 
try, when  those  farmers  sell  their  raw 
products  and  they  are  taken  up  by  a 
few  grain  elevators  and  then  they  are 
processed  by  even  maybe  fewer  proces- 
sors, or  they  sell  their  livestock  and 
there  really  are  not  that  many  bidders 
for  it,  and  the  number  of  slaughtering 
houses  are  dwindling  in  this  country. 
Some  of  the  biggest  slaughtering 
houses  now  cover  huge  areas.  Then 
there  really  is  not  much  bargaining 
power  that  that  individual  farmer  has, 
so  there  really  is  not  a  marketplace  for 
him  within  our  shores,  either.  So  we 
really  have  to  disabuse  ourselves  of 
that  concept  about  the  free  market- 


place about  which  they  speak  so 
highly,  because  there  simply  is  not 
any  marketplace  out  there  that  is  free 
for  the  farmers. 

As  I  said,  I  would  love  to  live  in  a 
perfect  world  where  they  could  do 
that.  But  the  world  is  not  like  that. 
Therefore,  my  argument  is  that  for 
our  farmers  to  have  a  decent  return 
and  to  be  able  to  engage  in  their  liveli- 
hood and  to  be  productive  members  of 
our  society,  the  Government  has  to 
ensure  that  there  is  Indeed  some  form 
of  supply  management  program  for 
our  farmers. 

Now.  I  mentioned  Just  a  minute  ago 
about  making  these  ballpoint  pens.  If 
I  make  too  many,  the  price  is  going  to 
go  down.  So,  therefore,  I  would  cut 
down  the  production  of  them  to  get 
the  price  up. 

To  give  another  example  of  why 
that  will  not  work  in  agriculture,  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  our  foreign  markets. 
I  was  listening  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture the  other  day  talk  about  get- 
ting our  prices  down.  "We  had  to 
lower  our  price  supports,"  he  said,  "to 
world  market  clearing  prices." 

Well.  I  had  two  observations  on  that. 
My  first  observation  was  what  is  the 
world  market  clearing  price?  The 
other  day.  a  bushel  of  com  on  the  Chi- 
cago board.  I  think,  was  probably 
around  $2.70.  In  Iowa  at  the  local  ele- 
vator—and that  is  what  I  am  really  in- 
terested in.  is  what  the  farmer  got  /or 
it— in  Iowa,  maybe  the  farmer  got 
$2.50  for  that  bushel  of  com.  That 
same  bushel  of  com  in  Great  Britain 
was  bringing  over  $5  a  busheL  That 
same  bushel  of  com  in  France  was 
probably  $6  a  bushel;  in  Spain,  even 
more. 

So  what  is  the  world  market  price? 
Is  it  $2.50  in  Iowa  or  $5  in  Great  Brit- 
ain or  $6  a  bushel  In  Prance?  So  there 
is  no  world  maricet  price,  as  such,  be- 
cause those  prices  are  determined  by 
other  factors— overvalued  dollars,  gov- 
emmental  policies  on  tanport  duties, 
export,  that  kind  of  thing. 

My  second  observation,  however,  I 
think  was  listening  to  the  Secretary 
talk  about  lowering  the  price  so  that 
we  can  get  more  exports.  It  occurred 
to  me,  is  that  not  really  the  solution 
for  us.  in  terms  of  our  lost  automobile 
business,  our  car  manufacturing  busi- 
ness? A  bright  light  went  on  in  my 
head.  I  finally  saw  the  light,  according 
to  Secretary  Block  and  David  Stock- 
man. I  have  now  figured  out  the  way 
for  us  to  put  Toyota  out  of  business,  to 
put  Datsun  out  of  business.  I  have  fig- 
ured out  the  way  for  us  to  once  again 
capture  the  whole  world  market  in 
automobiles;  put  all  of  our  people  back 
tomaUngcars. 

We  can  take  away  every  single  car 
sale  in  the  entire  world  if  we  only 
follow  Secretary  Block's  advice  and 
David  Stockman's  advice.  How  was 
that?  Simple. 


We  Just  tell  Fbrd  Motor  Co.  to  sell 
every  one  of  its  Mustangs  for  $1,000  a 
car.  Why.  that  would  do  it.  Toyota 
would  go  under.  Datsun  could  not 
compete.  The  Japanese  would  be 
ruined  and  we  would  make  more  cars 
than  you  could  imagine. 

Well,  there  is  only  one  fly  in  that 
ointment.  We  would  go  broke  before 
they  would  go  broke.  We  would  go 
bankrupt  because  you  cannot  make 
FDrd  Mustangs  for  $1,000. 

But  that  is  what  Secretary  Block  is 
telling  our  farmers  to  do.  He  says, 
"Grow  the  com  for  less  than  it  cost 
you  to  produce  it  so  we  can  sell  it  on 
the  world  market." 

What  have  we  gained?  We  bankrupt- 
ed our  farmers  in  the  process.  Well, 
that  kind  of  fuzzy-headed  thinking  by 
those  who  are  administering  our  agri- 
cultural policy  is  what  is  going  to 
bring  this  country  to  ruin. 

So  there  is  no  free  maiiiet  out  there. 
The  sooner  we  recognize  that  the 
better  off  we  are  going  to  be. 

What  we  do  in  fact  need  is  to  ensure, 
to  ensure  that  our  Government  fulfills 
its  ancient  obligation  of  making  that 
balance  in  our  society,  of  making  sure 
that  all  sectors  of  our  society  are  func- 
tioning and  are  in  balance. 

How  do  we  do  that  in  agricultujv? 
We  do  that  in  agriculture  by  making 
siu?e  that  the  Government  manages 
the  farm  program  so  as  to  have  a 
strong  supply  management  program. 
Because  that  individual  farmer  cannot 
act  as  the  manufacturer  of  ballpoint 
pens,  as  I  Just  so  clearly  illustrated. 
Therefore,  there  has  to  be  some  entity 
that  will  bring  the  farmers  together  to 
act  as  the  manufacturer,  so  to  speak, 
of  our  agricultural  products.  And  that 
of  course  is  the  Government.  And  you 
do  that  with  a  supply  management 
program. 

Now.  that  is  really  what  the  agricul- 
tural bloc  was  talking  about  back  in 
1921  when  the  agricultural  bloc  was 
first  started  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Because,  these  Senators  who  started 
this  agricultural  bloc— and  again  I 
read  from  the  story  of  the  beginning 
of  the  agricultural  bloc  in  1921  when 
they  said  that  those  who  formed  this 
agricultural  bloc  "recognize  that  we 
have  passed  into  a  new  era  in  our  na- 
tional history  in  which  we  cannot 
allow  the  balance  of  real  production 
which  comes  only  from  the  land  to  get 
out  of  balance  with  the  dependent 
manufacturing  industries,  commerce, 
banking,  and  Government." 

And  so.  really,  again,  that  is  what  we 
have  to  be  about  today.  They  recog- 
nized in  the  first  bills  that  they 
passed— amendment  to  the  Farm  Loan 
Act.  increasing  the  capita  $25  million. 
I  do  not  know— I  wish  I  had  known 
this.  I  would  like  to  figure  out  what 
$25  million  in  1921  is  worth  today  and 
what  that  would  transfer  into.  We  are 
talking  about  a  couple  billion  dollars 
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here  to  help  all  these  fanners.  And 
they  did  925  million  in  the  first  year 
the  agricultural  bloc  was  formed— the 
cooperative  marketing  bill,  the  Packer 
Control  Act,  an  amendment  increasing 
the  farm  loans  bond  interest  rate. 

As  I  said,  these  were  Members  of 
both  political  parties.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  who  recognized  the  needs 
of  the  Government  to  have  supply 
amendment. 

Well,  that  is  what  we  need  now.  We 
need  a  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
works  for  the  farmers  and  brings  them 
together  and  does  not  divide  them  up, 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  that  will 
engage  in  supply  management. 

The  reason  that  they  are  not,  I  am 
sure,  today  is  because  of  this  ideologi- 
cal mindset  that  they  have  that  the 
Government  ought  not  to  be  involved 
in  managing  any  part  of  our  economy, 
let  alone  agriculture.  If  we  could  get 
over  that  ideological  mindset,  then 
perhaps  we  could  make  some  progress 
in  supply  management.  And,  you 
know,  they  say  that  these  farm  pro- 
grams cost  money. 

I  referred  to  that  earlier  and  I  said  I 
would  come  back  to  it,  and  I  do  want 
to  get  back  to  it  because  farm  pro- 
grams do  not  have  to  cost  money. 
They  only  cost  money  if  you  do  not 
want  them  to  work  and  you  misman- 
age them.  As  I  said,  for  the  last  4  years 
of  the  1970's,  the  average  farm  pro- 
gram cost  was  about  13  billion  a  year. 
The  first  4  years  of  the  eighties,  it  was 
around  $12  billion  a  year.  So  if  you  do 
not  want  them  to  work,  you  misman- 
age them. 

In  1981  and  1982  we  had  no  program 
management  at  all.  Farmers  planted 
fence  row  to  fence  row  and  the  prices 
went  down  and  the  prices  went  down 
and  the  farmers  planted  more. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  that  for  a 
second  because  that  is  another  eco- 
nomic principle  that  many  urban 
members  and  many  urban  sectors  of 
our  society  do  not  understand.  They 
would  say,  "Well,  if  the  prices  are 
going  down,  why  would  they  plant 
more?"  In  other  words,  if  I  am  a 
farmer  and  I  planted  a  hundred  acres 
of  wheat  and  I  took  it  to  market  and  I 
got  $3.50  a  bushel  for  it,  and  the  next 
year  I  planted  100  acres  and  I  got 
$2.50  a  bushel  for  it,  then  there  are 
those  who  would  say,  "Well,  you 
shouldn't  plant  so  much.  The  next 
year,  if  you  didn't  get  that  much  then, 
you  should  plant  less."  But  In  agricul- 
ture it  works  Just  the  opposite. 

I  know  it  is  a  tough  concept  for  some 
to  understand,  but  the  lower  the 
prices  go  in  agriculture  to  the  farmer, 
the  more  the  farmer  has  to  plant;  the 
more  he  has  to  plant  if  the  prices  go 
down. 

Why  is  that?  Well,  it  happens  to  do 
with  the  marginal  costs  of  production. 
Because  the  marginal  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  a  farmer  is  very  low,  ap- 
proaching  zero   in   some   cases.   And 


here  is  how  that  works:  If  I  have  100 
acres  of  land  and  I  have  planted  that 
in  wheat  and  I  do  not  get  a  good 
enough  price  and  the  price  is  going 
down.  I  have  already  got  all  my  fixed 
costs  there.  I  have  got  my  cost  of 
land— my  biggest  cost— and  I  have  got 
my  machinery.  If  the  price  has  gone 
down,  what  I  try  to  do  Is  squeeze  more 
production  out  of  the  unit  that  I  have 
because  for  me  to  produce  a  little  bit 
more  means  I  Just  have  to  sit  on  the 
tractor  maybe  a  couple  of  hours  a  day 
and  put  in  a  little  more  seed  perhaps. 
But  that  marginal  cost  of  producing 
an  extra  acre  is  practically  nothing. 

So,  therefore,  as  the  prices  go  down. 
I  try  to  squeeze  as  much  prodiictlon  as 
I  can  and  I  produce  more  and  more. 
And  as  I  produce  more  and  more  and 
my  neighbor  down  the  road  produces 
more  and  more  and  the  farmer  on  the 
coast  produces  more  and  more,  all  over 
the  country,  as  they  produce  more, 
the  price  continues  to  go  down  and  we 
are  caught  in  that  spiral. 

Every  agricultural  economist  knows 
this.  Any  economist  who  has  studied 
agriculture  knows  that.  But  somehow 
these  people  downtown  did  not  know 
that  in  1981.  They  did  not  know  this 
in  1981  because  they  had  no  program. 
Therefore,  the  farmers  produced 
more,  the  prices  went  down,  and  they 
said:  "We  won't  have  another  pro- 
gram." So  the  prices  went  down,  and 
the  farmers  produced  more,  and  the 
surpluses  went  up.  and  the  prices  went 
down. 

Then,  in  1983.  they  panicked.  They 
saw  the  sky  falling  in.  and  they  decid- 
ed to  rush  in.  That  is  where  you  get  in 
trouble,  rushing  in  and  not  thinking 
about  things.  They  rushed  in  with  this 
PIK  Program,  the  most  massive  set- 
aside,  most  massive  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  this  country,  by 
the  very  administration  that  said 
there  should  not  be  any  farm  pro- 
gram, and  they  are  saying  that  today. 

When  the  PIK  Program  was  over 
with,  we  saw  it  for  what  it  was  worth: 
50  percent  of  the  PIK  Program  pro- 
ceeds went  for  less  than  5  percent  of 
our  farmers.  The  bigger  you  were,  the 
more  you  got.  It  did  not  do  a  thing  to 
help  save  the  family  farmers  of  this 
country  in  the  long  term.  It  saved 
them  for  1  year,  but  we  squandered 
billions  on  the  PIK  Program. 

Now  they  teU  us  that  this  program 
costs  so  much  money— as  if  they  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  They 
enacted  the  PIK  Program.  We  never 
passed  it  in  Congress.  The  PIK  Pro- 
gram was  never  passed  by  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  only  enacted  administratively  by 
this  administration.  Had  it  come 
through  Congress,  had  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  debate,  and  discuss  it,  and 
to  amend  it,  to  have  the  hearings  in 
our  agricultural  committees,  as  we 
should  have,  then  we  could  have  fash- 
ioned a  program  that  would  have  been 


longer  term  than  1  year  and  a  pro- 
gram that  would  not  have  squandered 
those  billions  of  dollars.  But  they  did 
not  want  to  come  to  Congress,  and  one 
of  the  things  that  happened  was  that 
we  did  not  have  the  payment  limita- 
tion. 

In  1975,  I  believe  it  was.  Congress 
passed  a  limitation  on  payments  to 
farmers  of  $60,000  a  farmer,  as  the 
most  they  could  get  in  payments.  I 
supported  that  and  still  support  it. 
But  because  the  administration  did 
not  come  to  Congress  for  a  solution  to 
the  farm  problem  in  1983  and  went 
ahead  administratively,  they  got 
around  the  law  that  said  there  had  to 
be  a  $50,000  payment  limitation. 

So.  what  did  we  have?  Story,  after 
story,  after  story  in  the  newspapers  all 
over  this  country  about  this  farmer 
getting  $3  million  in  California,  and  $1 
million  here,  and  $2  million  there.  I  do 
not  blame  those  farmers  for  getting 
that  money.  They  were  there.  That 
was  the  program  for  them.  I  do  not 
blame  them  at  all.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  shortsightedness  of  this  ad- 
ministration brought  that  about.  Now 
they  are  spring  that  the  programs  cost 
too  much  money. 

They  were  the  ones  who  adminis- 
tered that  program:  they  put  it  in 
effect.  They  did  not  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  it.  Had  they  done  so,  we 
would  have  fashioned  a  much  better 
program. 

So  those  people  who  are  now  saying 
that  these  programs  cost  too  much 
money  do  not  understand  that  you  can 
have  good,  effective  supply  manage- 
ment. We  have  had  it  in  the  past  and 
we  can  have  it  today,  too,  because  we 
can  help  those  farmers  Join  together 
to  reduce  their  supply  to  meet  the  le- 
gitimate demands,  and  the  farmer  can 
make  money  in  the  marketplace— not 
from  the  taxpayers  but  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. That  is  where  I  want  to  see 
the  farmer  make  his  money.  Mind  you, 
I  did  not  say  "from  the  free  market- 
place." I  said  "from  the  marisetplace." 

I  want  to  see  the  farmer  be  able  to 
sell  his  com,  wheat,  oats,  cattle,  and 
hogs  and  get  a  fair  price,  and  in  that 
way  cut  down  what  we  as  taxpayers 
have  to  funnel  out.  This  year,  a  new 
farm  bill  will  be  proposed  that  would 
do  that. 

If  this  administration  says  their 
intent  \s  to  cut  down  the  amount  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  going  to  farmers,  I 
am  for  it.  I  do  not  want  to  see  farmers' 
subsidies.  I  want  to  see  a  price  out 
there  that  farmers  can  get,  that  they 
can  pay  for  their  feed,  seed,  and  fertil- 
izer, and  keep  their  families  together 
and  put  their  kids  through  school.  I  do 
not  want  it  done  through  subsidies. 
We  can  do  that,  as  I  said,  without 
making  the  taxpayers  come  up  with 
all  the  money. 

We  should  have  learned  our  lesson 
in  1983.  after  1981  and  1982.  but  we 


did  not.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  has  happened. 

We  have  a  situation  today  that  is 
worse  than  it  was  in  1981.  Let  us  re- 
flect for  a  moment  where  we  were  4 
years  ago.  Ronald  Reagan  was  about 
to  be  inaugurated.  In  the  month 
Ronald  Reagan  was  inaugurated, 
wheat  in  Kansas  City,  in  1981,  was 
$4.50  a  busheL  Com  hovered  about 
$3.25  a  bushel.  Soybeans  were  $7.25  a 
bushel.  Cotton  was  80  cents  a  poimd:  4 
years  later,  wheat  prices  are  down  75 
cents:  com  is  down  60  cents:  beans  are 
down  about  $2.  $3  in  some  places: 
cotton  is  down  about  20  cents  a  poimd. 

Bad  as  these  prices  are,  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  we  have  some  people  in  this 
administration  telling  us  that  prices 
are  still  too  high  if  we  are  going  to  be 
competitive  in  world  markets. 

Farm  exports  in  1981  were  $43.8  bil- 
lion. Last  year,  it  came  in  at  around 
$36  billion. 

So  this  situation  has  produced  a  ca- 
lamity in  my  State,  a  drastic  decline  in 
farm  revenue.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  then 
the  business  we  have  to  be  about  here 
is  ensuring  that  the  Government 
enacts  a  meaningful  supply  manage- 
ment program  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country. 

(Mr.  DURENBEROER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  pick  up  on  some  of  the  points 
that  my  colleague  from  Iowa  has  been 
iTT^irtng  so  eloquently.  I  appreciate  his 
leadership  on  this  issue.  Having  served 
with  him  for  several  years  in  the  other 
body.  I  have  long  appreciated  his  elo- 
quence, his  wisdom,  and  his  ability  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  an  issue. 

I  think  the  discourse  on  the  history 
of  farm  problems  in  this  country 
which  we  have  Just  heard  is  most  edu- 
cational and  enlightening  and  really 
pertains  directly  to  the  issue  before 
the  UJS.  Senate.  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  a  slightly  different  aspect  of  the 
same  issue,  because  I  believe  that  the 
farm  problems  that  are  being  experi- 
enced all  across  America  are  a  direct 
result  not  of  trends  and  developments, 
years  and  decades  ago— although  cer- 
tainly these  problems  have  been  build- 
ing for  a  long  time  and  many  factors 
have  been  involved— but  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  disaster  experienced 
by  American  farmers  today  is  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  this  administration. 
Why  is  that? 

The  budget  deficits  which  we  are 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  almost  $200 
billion  a  year  are  making  our  farm  ex- 
ports very  difficult  to  sell.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  being  flooded  with  im- 
ports because  products  from  other 
countries  are  about  30  percent  cheaper 
than  they  should  be,  due  to  the  dra- 
matic rise  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
directly  traceable  to  the  budget  defi- 
cit. 


Yes.  it  is  true  that  our  recovery  is 
stronger  than  that  of  other  countries 
in  the  world,  and  as  a  result  we  are 
pulling  products  toward  America  that 
would  otherwise  find  maiicets  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Yet,  it  is  also  true  that  the  political 
stability  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed, as  it  always  does,  to  the  value 
of  the  dollar  relative  to  the  currencies 
of  other  nations.  But  it  is  undeniably 
true  that  the  real  interest  rates,  those 
which  measure  the  difference  between 
inflation  and  the  nominal  rates,  are 
higher  here  than  in  any  other  major 
developed  country.  As  a  direct  result, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  is  about  30  per- 
cent higher  than  it  should  be. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  dramatic  il- 
lustrations of  the  effect  this  can  have 
on  agriculture. 

Last  year,  in  July,  in  Memphis,  TN. 
there  was  a  shipment  of  cottonseed  oil 
brought  up  the  Mississippi  River  from 
South  America.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
phis. TN.  is  the  heart  of  the  cotton 
market  in  this  country.  Talk  about 
bringing  coal  to  Newcastle.  Bringing 
cottonseed  oU  to  Memphis  from  South 
America  is  much  worse  than  bringing 
coal  to  Newcastle. 

The  reason  why  that  shipment  of 
cottonseed  oil  came  up  the  Mississippi 
was  that  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar,  because  of  the  administration's 
fiscal  policy,  has  made  our  cottonseed 
oil  noncompetitive. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example:  3 
weeks  ago  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
there  was  an  article  about  wheat 
which  outlined  the  plans  of  one  major 
grain  company  showing  how  it  was 
now  technically  profitable  to  purchase 
wheat  in  Brazil,  bring  it  to  the  United 
States,  tranq^ort  it  from  our  shores  to 
grain  elevators  in  Kansas,  and  seU  It  at 
a  profit. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  is  more  prof- 
itable to  bring  wheat  from  Brazil  to 
Kansas  than  it  is  to  purchase  Kansas 
wheat  in  Kansas  and  sell  it  at  those 
same  grain  elevators,  then  obviously 
something  is  terribly  wrong.  This  illus- 
trates the  point  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  are  the  victims  of  a  mis- 
guided fiscal  policy  for  America.  Look 
at  our  farm  exports:  4  years  ago.  if  you 
subtract  the  net  farm  imports  from 
our  net  farm  exports,  the  total  was  $44 
billion.  This  year,  after  4  years  of  meg- 
adeficits.  a  devil-may-care  attitude 
about  the  national  debt,  and  the 
future  of  this  country,  those  net  farm 
exports  have  fallen  to  $36  billion  a 
year.  That  is  before  you  adjust  for  in- 
flation. Is  it  not  Ironic— no,  is  it  not 
tragic  that  there  are  millions  of  starv- 
ing people  in  the  world  and.  yet.  Amer- 
icas farmers,  the  most  productive  in 
the  world,  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy? It  is  not  their  fault. 

When  I  say  they  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world,  the  figures  bear 
that  out.  One  hundred  years  ago.  50 
percent  of  American  citizens  were  in- 


volved in  farming  as  their  major 
source  of  employment.  Today,  less 
than  3  percent  of  American  citizens 
are  Involved  in  farming.  Yet.  those  3 
percent  are  producing  more,  more  effi- 
ciently than  did  SO  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  the  last  century. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  our  destiny  as 
a  nation  includes  producing  and  sell- 
ing a  much  larger  share  of  the  world's 
food  and  fiber?  Here  we  have  a  diqiro- 
portionate  and  huge  percentage  of  the 
prime  arable  land  on  this  entire  globe. 
About  25  percent  of  the  arable  land  in 
the  entire  world  is  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  Six  percent  of  the 
people  are  in  America.  The  population 
growth  rate  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  underdeveloped 
worid.  is  growing  astRmomically.  The 
number  of  hungry  people  in  the  world 
is  increasing  dramatically.  It  is  obvious 
f  mn  those  facts  that  otir  destiny  as  a 
nation  must  include  a  national  effort 
to  Xxp  the  productivity  of  our  farmers, 
and  so  structure  our  role  in  the  world 
economy  that  those  who  are  hungry 
can  pay  for  the  food  we  have  to  offer 
them.  As  we  attempt  to  put  together  a 
structure  of  this  kind,  do  we  want  to 
sit  back  and  watch  an  enormous 
number  of  American  farmers  go  sud- 
denly bankrupt  because  of  the  insane 
fiscal  ptdlcy  that  we  are  following  in 
America  that  is  making  their  task  vir- 
tually Impossible? 

I  do  not  believe  we  do.  The  question 
of  what  dumges  to  make  in  the  farm 
progams  is  relevant.  But  later  this 
year,  when  the  farm  bill  comes  to  the 
floor,  those  changes  will  be  considered. 
The  Immediate  question  is  one  of  sur- 
vival It  is  an  emergency  situation. 
That  is  why  we  are  spiking  here. 
That  is  why  we  have  talked  about  the 
Meese  nomination  for  quite  scnne  time, 
and  what  we  are  asking  is  eminently 
reasonable.  It  is  not  some  wUd  imrea- 
scmable  request.  What  we  are  asldng 
for  is  a  chance  to  consider  an  emergm- 
cy  farm  bill  to  stave  off  disaster  for 
America's  farmers. 

Why  is  that  unreasonable?  I  am  new 
to  this  body.  I  came  from  the  other 
body.  I  know  that  next  week  the  other 
body  is  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
considering  this  emergency  question. 
All  we  are  asking  is  a  chance  for  the 
majority  to  woric  its  will,  not  on  a  par- 
tisan basis  because  in  fact,  many 
people  in  both  political  parties  want  a 
chance  to  vote  for  reasonable  meas- 
ures to  save  the  American  farmers.  So 
our  request  is  an  eminently  reasonable 
one.  I  hope  that  in  due  course  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  consider  these 
changes  and  to  talk  about  the  emer- 
gency relief  measures  which  are  so 
greatly  necKled. 

If  we  cannot  have  a  fair  chance  to 
consider  legislation,  then  what  are  we 
all  about  in  this  bodjr?  If  when  we  see 
America's  farmers  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
aster and  we  sit  back  and  do  nothing. 
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and  say  that  it  is  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  to  come  up 
with  some  administrative  changes  that 
may  or  may  not  address  the  problem— 
if  that  is  our  approach,  and  if  that  is 
our  attitude— then  we  are  abdicating 
our  responsibility. 

David  Stockman  has  said  in  a  rather 
well-known  statement  that  America's 
small  farmers  are  Just  not  worth 
saving.  I  could  not  disagree  more,  and 
I  am  sure  that  most  Members  of  this 
body  also  strongly  disagree  with  that 
statement.  But  he  speaks  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  which  we  are  asked  to 
assign  responsibility  for  solving  this 
problem.  Do  we  elected  Senators  from 
the  people  of  this  country  respond  to 
an  emergency  by  turning  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  saying  to  David  Stock- 
man, even  though  you  do  not  think 
that  saving  farmers  is  worth  the 
effort,  we  are  going  to  trust  you  and 
we  are  going  to  give  you  sole  responsi- 
bility for  solving  this  problem? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  do  that.  We  are  asking  only  that  we 
have  a  chance  to  consider  the  legisla- 
tion, that  we  have  a  chance  to  bring 
up  germane  amendments,  that  we 
have  a  chance  to  craft  a  bill  which  will 
really  get  the  Job  done.  And  it  is  worth 
the  effort. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  his- 
torically kept  our  commitment  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  is  that  we 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  having  a 
strong  rural  economy.  One  of  the  dif- 
ferences I  have  often  thought  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  addition  to  the  obvious  dif- 
ferences, those  having  to  do  with  our 
value  systems  and  our  political  sys- 
tems, our  goals  in  the  world,  and  all 
the  rest— in  addition  to  those  obvious 
differences,  there  is  another  very  im- 
portant difference  that  has  not  t>een 
frequently  discussed.  It  is  this:  In  the 
Soviet  Union  most  of  the  population  is 
clustered  in  their  large  cities  and 
medium-sized  cities,  and  the  vast  ex- 
panse between  their  cities  is  populated 
by  very  low-income  farmers  using 
methods  from  another  century  in 
many  cases,  and  getting  production 
from  the  land  that  is  really  pitiful. 
But  here  in  the  United  States  we  have 
wisely  chosen  to  distribute  the  wealth 
and  opportunities  of  this  country 
evenly  throughout  the  rural  areas  as 
well  as  in  the  urban  areas. 

And  as  a  result,  we  have  had  the 
chance  to  develop  the  great  resources 
of  this  country,  and  to  tap  the  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  the  wealth  of  talent, 
and  willingness  to  work  hard  in  the 
rural  areas,  in  the  small  towns.  If  you 
go  out  to  the  most  rural  area  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  go  to  the  small  towns 
there,  you  will  find  a  thriving  small 
business  district.  And  the  reason  it  is 
thriving  and  the  reason  there  are  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  others  who  are 
making  a  living  there  is  because  the 
farmers  that  surround  that  small  town 


are  bringing  their  wealth  into  the 
town.  And  our  programs  over  the 
years  have  recognized  how  valuable 
that  is  to  the  entire  country. 

We  have  had  programs  like  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Not  without  some  relevance,  I  might 
add,  the  same  administration  to  which 
we  are  asked  to  entrust  the  faith  of 
the  farmers  is  proposing  to  virtually 
eliminate  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad-' 
ministration. 

We  have  had  other  programs  going 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Homestead 
Act.  the  TVA.  a  lot  of  programs  that 
were  designed  to  make  certain  that 
the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas  was 
sufficiently  attractive  to  encourage 
American  citizens  to  go  there  and  live, 
raise  their  families,  make  a  living,  and 
produce  from  the  resources  that  this 
great  country  has. 

Unless  we  act  on  the  bill  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  to  the  floor  next  week, 
we  may  see  an  historic  change  in  that 
long  American  pattern.  We  may  see 
tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  going 
into  bankruptcy  during  the  next  few 
months,  with  a  good  number  of  finan- 
cial institutions  depending  upon  their 
assets  and  the  collateral  they  have  put 
up  also  going  under,  with  a  migration 
of  people  not  toward  the  rural  areas 
but  from  the  rural  areas  toward  the 
cities. 

What  are  the  long-range  conse- 
quences of  such  a  migration? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  we  would  lose 
our  historic  advantage  of  having  our 
population  evenly  dispersed  across  the 
land  having  the  ability  to  develop  the 
resources  of  America. 

Sure,  we  have  to  make  changes  in 
these  farm  programs.  I  think  everyone 
realizes  that  over  the  long  haul  we 
must  orient  them  more  toward  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  world  market  dynamics. 
But  let  me  emphasize  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  question  we  are  facing 
now  is  not  one  of  subtleties  and  price 
support  systems.  The  question  we  are 
facing  now  is  one  of  emergency  and 
survival. 

I  believe  that  we  can  rise  to  this 
challenge.  I  believe  that  there  is 
enough  goodwill,  enough  of  a  willing- 
ness to  act  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In 
this  chamber,  that  we  will  get  a 
chance  to  consider  and  vote  on  a  farm 
bill,  or  significant  amendments  which 
comprise  a  farm  bill,  next  week. 

Negotiations  have  been  going  on.  I 
hope  they  will  be  successful,  because 
the  end  result  that  we  are  asking  for  is 
essential  to  the  future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  reading  a  book 
recently  that  I  think  bears  directly  on 
this  problem.  It  Illustrates  the  conse- 
quences of  allowing  the  quality  of  life 
in  farm  areas  to  decline  so  rapidly  that 
people  move  away  from  the  farms. 

This  Is  a  report  on  niral  poverty. 
The  report  is  about  a  problem  which 
many  In  the  United  States  do  not  real- 


ize exists.  It  affects  some  14  million 
Americans. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  written, 
the  number  of  Americans  affected  was 
very  large.  Since  then,  until  recently, 
that  niunber  has  decreased.  But  at  the 
time  this  report  was  written,  rural 
poverty  was  "so  widespread  and  so 
acute  as  to  be  a  national  disgrace." 

The  total  number  of  rural  poor 
would  be  even  larger  If  many  people 
had  not  moved  to  the  city  In  previous 
times.  They  made  the  move,  according 
to  this  report,  because  they  wanted  a 
Job  and  a  decent  place  to  live.  Few  mi- 
grants returned  to  the  rural  areas 
they  left.  They  apparently  concluded 
that  bad  as  conditions  were  In  the 
urban  slums  which  some  of  them  went 
to.  they  were  worse  in  the  rural  areas 
they  had  fled  from.  Some  rural  pro- 
grams, especially  farm  and  vocational 
agricultural  programs,  should  be,  must 
be,  designed  to  be  more  effective. 
Some  of  them  were  developed  in  a 
period  during  which  the  welfare  of 
farm  families  was  not  really  the  con- 
cern of  all  Americans.  I  hope  that 
today  is  not  such  a  time. 

I  believe  that,  as  this  study  says,  the 
Nation's  major  social  welfare  and 
labor  legislation  bypassed  many  rural 
Americans.  Farm  people  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
the  early  years,  up  until  the  mid- 
1950's.  Farmers,  farm  workers,  and 
workers  in  agricultural-related  occupa- 
tions are  still  excluded  from  some 
other  major  labor  legislation.  Includ- 
ing unemplojrment  insurance  pro- 
grams, the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  and  most  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts. 

The  effect  of  these  oversights  is  very 
severe  for  people  in  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  go  back  to 
this  report,  I  would  like  to  address  a 
slightly  different  subject  and  then 
come  back  to  the  question  of  the  farm 
economy. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  Meese 
nomination.  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  everyone  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  has  said  that  as  soon  as  there  is 
some  reasonable  accommodation  on 
the  farm  question  which  allows  us  to 
consider  and  vote  on  meastires  to  help 
the  American  farmers,  there  would  be 
no  further  delay  whatsoever  beyond 
an  hour  or  beyond  whatever  reasona- 
ble short  period  of  time  is  necessary  to 
again  focus  the  body's  attention  on 
that  question  and  the  issues  most  rele- 
vant to  its  resolution.  But  I  would  like 
to  say  at  this  time  that  it  is  with  a 
good  deal  of  reluctance  that  I  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Meese  to  be  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  engaged  in  a  great  deal  of  soul- 
searching  about  the  standards  of  con- 
duct and  ethics  that  we  should  apply 
to  officials  nominated  for  such  high 
positions. 


The  report  of  the  independent  coun- 
sel appointed  to  investigate  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  Mr.  Meese  is  an  exhaus- 
tive review  of  the  record.  The  report, 
however,  is  very  narrowly  focused  on 
the  criminal  law.  The  report  evaluated 
whether  Mr.  Meese  could  be  criminal- 
ly prosecuted  for  his  conduct.  It  did 
not  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  his  fit- 
ness for  office.  Such  a  Judgment  is  for 
the  Senate. 

The  key  issue  is  one  of  public  confi- 
dence—can the  public  have  confidence 
in  an  Attorney  General  who  at  best 
was  highly  insensitive  to  the  fact  that 
persons  who  had  done  financial  favors 
were  being  given  significant  Govern- 
ment Jobs?  In  this  case,  regrettably,  the 
answer  is  no. 

The  public  cannot  have  confidence 
in  an  Attorney  General  who  did  not 
disqualify  himself  from  a  review  of  Job 
applicants  that  included  individuals 
who  had  given  more  than  moral  sup- 
port during  a  time  of  financial  difficul- 
ty in  Mr.  Meese's  life.  Deferral  of  loan 
repayments  is  more  than  moral  sup- 
port. 

Lack  of  public  confidence  in  Mr. 
Meese  undermines  his  authority. 

In  a  country  where  the  highest 
court's  building  bears  the  noble  in- 
scription "Equal  Justice  Under  Law" 
the  public's  confidence  in  our  legal 
system  depends  upon  the  belief  that 
the  Nation's  highest  law  enforcement 
official  is  committed  to  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law.  Mr.  Meese  does 
not  meet  this  standard. 

In  sum.  an  individual  seeking  to  hold 
the  Office  of  Attorney  General  should 
exemplify  the  best  in  public  integrity, 
rather  than  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator. It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  he  did  not  violate  the  law.  We 
must  inquire  further— is  this  individ- 
ual committed  to  the  highest  of  ethi- 
cal standards?  Does  he  avoid  favorit- 
ism? If  not,  then  he  should  not  serve 
as  Attorney  General. 

I  fully  expect  to  support  most  of  the 
nominations— I  am  sure,  virtually  all 
of  the  nominations  that  the  President 
sends  to  the  Senate.  I  regret  that  in 
this  case,  I  cannot  support  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Meese. 

Let  me  return,  if  I  can.  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  farm  economy  because  I 
want  to  drive  home  the  point  that  the 
farmers  are  merely  victims  of  a  larger 
problem  which  is  being  felt  on  the 
farm  and  will  be  felt  elsewhere  as  well. 
How  long  can  we  continue  to  blithely 
Ignore  the  consequences  of  budget 
deficits  in  the  $200  billion  range? 
Today,  during  this  24-hour  period,  we, 
the  United  States  of  America,  bor- 
rowed $500  million.  Tomorrow,  we  will 
again  borrow  $500  million.  We  will 
continue  borrowing  at  that  rate 
throughout  this  year  and  for  the  next 
4  years,  according  to  the  fiscal  policy 
which  has  been  mapped  out.  When 
this  administration  took  over,  our  na- 
tional debt  was  $980  billion.  Today,  it 


is  $1.8  trillion.  By  the  end  of  this  Pres- 
idential term,  what  will  it  be?  $2^  tril- 
lion? $3  trillion?  How  long  can  this  go 
on?  It  is  madness. 

In  fact,  the  interest  on  the  debt 
alone  is  now  larger  by  $23  billion  than 
the  entire  cost  of  all  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending.  Just  5  years  ago,  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  was  v>- 
proxlmately  $30  billion  a  year.  Now  it 
has  been  multiplied  almost  by  five, 
and  this  year,  it  is  expected  to  be  In 
the  $140  bUllon  range,  if  not  higher.  If 
we  continue  this  fiscal  policy,  it  will 
not  be  Just  the  farmers  who  are  facing 
such  severe  problems. 

Last  week,  Mr.  President.  I  had  some 
25  town  hall  meetings  in  Tennessee,  of 
the  kind  that  several  Members  of  this 
body  now  hold.  The  single  most  com- 
monly asked  question  at  those  meet- 
ings was  some  variation  of.  how  can  we 
get  protection  from  Imports— whether 
it  was  tobacco  farmers,  grain  farmers, 
whether  It  was  people  employed  In 
textile  plants.  In  boot  factories.  I 
even— you  will  find  this  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  but  I  met  with  a 
group  of  country  music  executives  in 
Nashville,  who  told  me  that,  believe  it 
or  not,  we  are  now  experiencing  a 
problem  with  Imported  country  music. 
Difficult  to  believe— cheap  cassettes 
containing  material  copyrighted  years 
ago  that  producers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries have  bought  up  and  are  now  mass 
producing  very  cheaply  and  flooding 
into  this  country. 

My  point  is  this:  Every  single  busi- 
ness, every  single  farm  in  this  entire 
country  Is  now  under  tremendous 
pressure  from  imports  of  every  kind, 
category,  and  description,  and  the 
cause  is  the  budget  deficit  first  and 
foremost. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  In- 
volved, but  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  borrowing  $500  million 
every  single  day  has  driven  the  value 
of  the  dollar  up  30  percent  or,  since 
August  of  1971,  the  dollar  has  floated 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  other  c\ir- 
rencles.  Now  the  amount  of  wealth 
which  changes  hands  each  day  in  the 
form  of  currency  transactions  around 
the  world  dwarfs  stock  transactions 
and  bond  transactions  and  other  fi- 
nancial instruments  almost  by  a  hun- 
dredfold. 

The  cumulative  result  of  all  these 
transactions  is  that  international  In- 
vestors and  Institutions  that  are  liquid 
enough  to  transfer  their  wealth  from 
the  currency  of  one  nation  to  the  ciu-- 
rency  of  another  are  all  shifting  from 
deutsche  marks  and  yen  and  lira  and 
pound  sterilng  toward  the  dollar.  It 
seems  that  every  week,  and  some 
weeks  every  day,  we  read  another 
headline  about  the  dollar  reaching  an 
all-time  record  high.  How  can  our 
farmers  compete  in  that  kind  of  envi- 
ronment? How  can  they  sell  their 
products  when  nations  that  never  at- 
tempted to  compete  with  us  in  the 


past  are  now  encouraging  new  land  to 
be  cultivated,  with  crops  that  they 
never  grew  before  because  they  see  an 
opportunity  to  take  from  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  markets  that  we  have  tra- 
ditionally enjoyed  and  prospered  from. 
It  Is  not  the  farmer's  fault  that  we  are 
experiencing  the  current  difficulties. 
We  have  an  obligation  in  this  body  to 
take  reasonable  action  to  give  a 
chance  to  those  farmers  who,  by  put- 
ting another  crop  in  the  ground,  might 
be  able  to  continue  producing  and  con- 
tributing to  the  wealth  of  America.  If 
we  fail  to  act,  we  are  condemning 
them  to  bankruptcy  and  financial 
ruin. 

Beyond  that,  we  are  hurting  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  we  hope  will  be  expand- 
ing agricultural  markets  In  the  future. 
If  we  do  not  act  but  allow  these  farm- 
ers to  go  bankrupt,  we  will  rue  the 
day.  If  we  do  act  and  give  them  a 
chance,  our  Job  is  still  not  completed 
because,  let  us  be  candid  about  it,  the 
legislation  we  hope  to  bring  to  the 
floor  next  week  will  not  solve  all  of 
the  problems  experienced  by  Ameri- 
can farmers.  More  action  will  yet  be 
required.  One  that  will  be  required  is 
an  effort,  hopefully  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  be- 
cause if  we  save  the  farmers  temporar- 
ily, only  to  confront  them  with  a  con- 
tinued hostile  world  marketplace  due 
to  the  results  of  this  mad  fiscal  policy 
that  we  are  following,  then  we  have 
gained  but  little.  We  must  for  the 
farmers  or  aU  industries  that  compete 
against  imports,  for  all  industries  that 
attempt  to  export  products  around  the 
world,  arrive  at  a  bipartisan  formula 
for  reducing  the  budget  deficit.  So  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  what  we  need  to 
do  Is  to  get  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
next  week.  We  need  a  chance  to  fully 
consider  and  to  vote  upon  a  rational 
emergency  farm  program  next  week. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
who  have  Just  arrived  may  be  interest- 
ed in  the  story  of  the  cottonseed  oil 
which  was  shipped  to  Memphis  or  the 
wheat  which  has  been  proposed  for 
sale  In  grain  elevators  brought  from 
Brazil,  because  both  of  those  illustra- 
tions show  that  the  difficulties  being 
experienced  by  American  farmers 
today  are  not  the  fault  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmers.  I  gave  those  two  exam- 
ples earlier,  but  those  examples  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  I  could  cite. 
Pork  farmers  are  experiencing  a  flood 
of  pork  from  across  the  border.  Vege- 
table farmers  are  experiencing  a  flood 
of  imported  products.  Tobacco  farmers 
are  witnessing  the  possible  destruction 
of  the  tobacco  program  because  of  the 
fact  that  tobacco  imports  have  In- 
creased over  the  last  10  years  by 
15,000  percent.  All  of  our  farm  produc- 
ers are  under  tremendous  pressure  as 
a  result  of  the  fiscal  policy  we  are  fol- 
lowing and  the  effects  of  the  deficit  on 
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the  value  of  the  dollar.  The  tobacco 
program  Is  an  example  which  probably 
bears  closer  scrutiny. 

Many  people  are  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  tobacco  is  subsidized  by 
the  American  taxpayers.  Yes,  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  GAO  report  which  was 
released  last  week  which  purports  to 
show  some  technicality  that  actually 
results  in  a  tiny  trickle  of  revenue 
toward  the  program  but  we  all  know 
that  is  not  the  intent. 

We  all  know  that  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  be  completely  and  solely  self- 
sufficient.  It  Is  and  it  will  be.  What 
the  program  really  does  is  allocate  the 
right  to  grow  tobacco  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  farmers  all  across 
America.  In  Tennessee,  for  example, 
there  are  100,000  tobacco  farmers.  The 
average  acreage  is  less  than  2  acres— 
1.9  acres,  to  be  precise.  And  over  the 
years  this  program  has  meant  a  few 
thousand  dollars  of  cash  income  to 
small  family  farmers.  In  many  cases 
the  people  involved  will  have  a  Job  in  a 
factory,  with  a  small  farm  that  they 
tend  in  the  morning  before  they  go  to 
work  and  in  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
nings when  they  return.  The  income, 
little  as  it  is.  from  the  tobacco  they 
grow  and  sell  is  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  those  farms  profitable  and 
keeps  these  producers  going. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
program  is  obviously  needed,  we  must 
recognize  that  even  this  program  is 
under  tremendous  pressure  from  im- 
ports. And  again.  Just  as  with  wheat, 
com,  pork,  cotton,  and  every  other  ag- 
ricultural product  in  America,  we  are 
seeing  tobacco  farmers  victimized  by 
the  fiscal  policy  that  we  are  following 
because  the  fiscal  policy  has  increased 
the  dollar  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
pulling  tobacco  imports  into  the 
United  States  at  a  rate  completely  un- 
precedented In  the  history  of  this 
country.  And  these  farmers,  too,  are 
going  to  be  in  extreme  difficulty 
unless  we  change  our  fiscal  policy. 

Now,  again,  what  we  are  asking  for  is 
something  that  is  eminently  reasona- 
ble. It  is  a  question  of  survival  for  the 
farmers  in  this  country.  It  is  an  emer- 
gency. It  is  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  goinjg  to  allow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hard-working  family 
farmers  to  go  suddenly  bankrupt, 
probably  never  again  to  return  to  the 
farm  or  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  act  in  an  expeditious  way  to  save 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  other  subject  which  we  are 
discussing  in  the  U.S.  Senate  during 
this  period  of  time,  and  that  is  the 
nomination  of  Ed  Meese  to  be  Attor- 
ney General.  There  are  a  number  of 
newspapers  around  the  country  that 
have  taken  editorial  positions  on  this 
question.  I  would  like  to  look  at  some 
of  the  editorials  that  have  come  to  my 
attention. 


The  first  one  is  from  the  Abilene  Re- 
porter-News in  Abilene.  TX.  This  is 
dated  January  31,  1985.  It  is  entitled 
"Questions  Remain." 

Presidential  kdvlMr  Edwin  Me«ae  is  not  a 
crook.  A  special  prosecutor  determined  as 
much  after  a  painstaking  InvestlsaUon  of 
Meese's  financial  affairs  as  a  member  of  the 
White  House  team. 

The  investigation  found  "no  basis"  on 
which  to  prosecute  Meese  for  criminal 
wrongdoing.  So.  it  is  fairly  certain  Meese 
will  not  be  cracking  rocks  in  a  federal  peni- 
tentiary. 

But  does  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  mean  that  Meese  is  entitled 
to  serve  as  U.S.  attorney  general,  as  the 
highest  ranking  law  enforcement  official  in 
the  land?  That  is  a  quantum  leap  we  wish 
the  Senate  did  not  have  to  consider. 

Serious  ethical  questions  remain.  These 
are  questions  not  covered  by  the  letter  of 
the  law  by  which  special  prosecutors  are 
constrained. 

Reports  this  week  revealed  that  staff 
members  in  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  concluded  that  Meese  had  violated 
federal  ethics  rules  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions. In  one  instance,  Meese  failed  to  dis- 
close a  tlS.OOO  interest-free  loan  from  a 
close  friend.  In  another,  he  played  a  role  in 
finding  Jobs  for  other  friends  who  helped 
him  out  of  financial  straits. 

Legal?  Perhaps.  Ethical?  That  is  at  least 
open  to  dispute— hardly  a  ringing  endorse- 
ment of  a  future  attorney  general,  whose 
ethics  should  be  beyond  reproach. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  I  am  wondering 
if  we  could  have  some  order  so  we 
could  hear  the  speaker. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion. Mr.  President. 

Meese's  credentials  in  the  legal  field  also 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  He  once  served  as 
an  assistant  district  attorney  in  California. 
He  was  director  of  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice  Policy  and  Management  at  the 
School  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  San  Diego  before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Aside  from  those  positions,  his  primary 
occupation  has  been  that  of  politician, 
chiefly  as  Ronald  Reagan's  friend,  counsel 
and  confidant. 

These  factors  surely  vex  many  of  the  sen- 
ators charged  with  the  task  of  deciding 
Meese's  fitness  to  serve  as  attorney  general. 
Texas'  two  senators  said  Tuesday,  as  hear- 
ings before  the  Judiciary  Committee  began, 
that  they  have  not  decided  whether  they 
will  support  Meese. 

Lloyd  Bentsen,  a  moderate  Democrat  who 
rarely  votes  against  presidential  nominees. 
is  taking  a  "wait-and-see"  attitude.  Even 
more  surprising,  OOP  Sen.  Phil  Oramm.  a 
diehard  Reagan  loyalist,  said  he  would  not 
make  a  final  decision  imtll  he  reviews  the 
Judiciary  Committee  report. 

Reagan  probably  will  never  withdraw  his 
appointment  of  Meese.  He  is  as  hardheaded 
as  Harry  Truman  In  supporting  cronies  in 
key  positions. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Abilene 
Reporter  News,  I  might  interject. 

The  president's  support  has  remained 
steadfast  during  last  year's  investigation 
and  after  the  surfacing  of  the  Ethics  Office 
report  this  week. 

Perhaps  it's  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  Meese  because  his  back- 
ground is  tainted  and  because  he  lacks  the 


qualities  to  be  anything  more  than  a  medio- 
cre attorney  general.  But  the  country  and 
the  president  would  be  better  served  if 
R^kgan  would  choose  another  appointee 
from  among  the  huge  pool  of  qualified  legal 
minds  in  the  country. 

(Mr.  McCLURE  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  GORE.  That  editorial  from  the 
Abilene  Reporter-News  is  similar  to 
one  from  the  Austin  American  States- 
man. I  would  like  to  go  through  these 
editorials  in  alphabetical  order.  This 
one.  dated  January  39. 1985.  Is  entitled 
"The  Facta  Remain:  Meese  Not  Quali- 
fied for  AG  Post." 

The  Senate  hearings  this  week  on  the 
nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  to  be  attorney 
general  probably  will  break  no  new  ground. 
The  facts  are  not  in  dispute.  Though  a  spe- 
cial Investigator  found  no  basis  for  charging 
Meese  with  criminal  conduct,  he  clearly  has 
scant  sensitivity  to  or  remect  for  high 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  and  his  nomi- 
nation should  be  rejected. 

If  the  Senate  falU  to  confirm  him,  it  wlU 
send  a  clear  message  that  it  expects  nomi- 
nees to  such  lofty  positions  as  attorney 
general  to  be  of  high  quality.  "Not  actually 
indicted"  Just  isn't  good  enough. 

But  if  the  Senate  confirms  the  nomina- 
tion, it  could  be  sending  an  unfortunately 
different  message.  It  would  be  that  it  finds 
nothing  wrong  in  Meese's.  as  White  House 
counsel,  having  appointed  to  federal  office 
six  individuals  who  personally  gave  him  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  financial  assist- 
ance or  who  were  officers  of  a  bank  that  ex- 
tended him  favorable  treatment  on  more 
than  $400,000  in  loans;  nothing  wrong  In 
Meese  having  received  special  treatment  In 
being  promoted  from  lieutenant  colonel  to 
colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve,  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Army  deputy  chief  of  staff; 
nothing  wrong  in  changing  records  to  show 
a  legally  questionable  "moving  expense" 
payment  as  a  consulting  fee;  and  nothing 
wrong  with  having  failed  to  file  complete  fi- 
nancial disclosure  forms. 

Certainly,  presidents  are  entitled  to  nomi- 
nees who  agree  with  them  phUosophlcally 
and  politically  and  who  are  friends.  But  not 
when  the  nominee  has  an  almost  total 
blindness  to  the  sort  of  ethical  standards  ex- 
pected of  the  nation's  top  lawyer.  There  are 
thousands  of  better  qualified  lawyers  who 
also  are  conservative  Republicans  and  who 
are  rigorously  ethical.  The  Senate  should 
tell  President  Reagan  to  find  one  to  nomi- 
nate as  attorney  general. 

Now  that  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Austin  American  Statesman. 

Again,  if  we  go  to  another  State,  to 
the  Bakersfleld  Callfomian  has  a  simi- 
lar opinion.  This  editorial  is  entitled 
"Better  Candidates  Exist." 

Edwin  Meese  III  retiuns  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  tomorrow  for  renewed 
hearings  to  determine  whether  the  Senate 
should  confirm  him  as  Attorney  Oeneral.  It 
will  be  almost  a  year  to  the  day  since  earlier 
hearings  were  suspended. 

The  earlier  hearings  were  suspended  to 
allow  an  independent  counsel  to  investigate 
whether  federal  law  had  been  broken  during 
a  complex  series  of  financial  transactions 
entered  Into  by  Meese.  Questions  also  were 
raised  about  his  role  in  Reagan  campaign's 
acquisition  of  a  Carter  campaign  debate 
briefing  book— the  overballyhooed  "debate- 
gate"  affair. 


After  a  narrowly  conducted  five-month  in- 
vestigation special  counsel  Jscob  Stein  con- 
cluded that  "no  basis"  had  been  found  "for 
the  bringing  of  a  prosecution  against  Mr. 
Meese  for  violation  of  a  criminal  statute." 
St«in  refused  to  "comment  on  Mr.  Meese's 
ethics  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  or 
an  evaluation  of  his  fitness  for  office." 

We  agree  that  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
Senate  to  determine  than  It  is  for  a  federal 
appointee. 

We  opposed  Meese's  earlier  nomination  to 
succeed  William  French  Smith  on  two 
grounds:  the  questions  that  had  been  raised 
regarding  improper  actions  which  he  may 
have  taken  while  a  presidential  coxmselor 
and  because  we  felt  that  there  were  better 
candidates. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  Stein's  conclusion 
that  Meese  engaged  in  no  criminal  actions, 
even  if  his  actions  were  indiscreet. 

But  nothing  in  the  year  that  has  passed 
between  the  two  rounds  of  confirmation 
hearings  has  convinced  us  that  Meese  is  the 
best  person  available  for  the  Job. 

Meese  is  a  former  Alameda  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  A  sUtuich  conservative— 
which  is  not  the  basis  of  our  objection  to 
him— he  has  pledged  to  carry  on  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policies:  stronger  drug  enforce- 
ment actions,  fighting  organized  crime  and 
an  emphasis  on  victims  of  crimes. 

As  good  as  that  sounds,  he  has  also  said 
things  which  give  us  pause,  such  as  charac- 
terizing the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
as  being  a  part  of  a  national  crime  lobby, 
the  manner  of  his  support  for  "preventive 
detention"  and  his  advocacy  of  using  Illegal- 
ly obtained  evidence  in  trials. 

The  attorney  generalship  is  one  of  the 
country's  most  sensitive  domestically  orient- 
ed offices.  We  think  there  are  other  persons 
available  who  can  carry  on  the  president's 
mandate  in  a  more  evenhanded  way. 

That  is  what  the  Bakersfleld  Calif or- 
nlan  has  to  say. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  opinion  is  quite 
the  same.  The  Beaver  Dam  Daily  Citi- 
zen has  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Lesson 
From  Meese."  I  would  like  to  share 
this  with  my  colleagues  as  well. 

Twelve  months  is  a  long  time  for  a  Cabi- 
net appointee  to  twist  in  the  air.  Something 
beyond  mere  partisan  or  ideological  wran- 
gling must  have  held  up  approval  of  Edwin 
Meeae  III  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  that  long.  The  designation  of  James 
Baker  III,  the  fellow  White  House  troika 
alumnus,  as  secretary  of  the  Treasury  took 
but  one  day  to  pass  muster  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  before  being  promptly 
ushered  down  to  the  Senate  floor  for  quick 
approval. 

I  remember  that.  Returning  to  the 
editorial: 

The  lesson  in  the  Meese  ordeal  is  that 
Cabinet  appointments  should  be  made  in 
the  first  instance  principally  on  the  basis  of 
professional  competence  and  probity,  not  on 
the  basis  of  personal  loyalty  to  the  presi- 
dent, reward  for  longtime  service,  or  the 
desire  to  reassive  a  political  constltutency 
that  its  support  will  not  be  forgotten.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  post  of  attorney 
general,  whose  officeholder  might  have  to 
confront  the  chief  executive  with  unwel- 
come, impartial  counseL 

The  Meese  appointment  bore  too  heavy  a 
personal  weight.  No  acclamation  of  his  im- 
personal competence  by  legal  professionals 
came  to  his  rescue.  The  conventional  notion 
that  a  president  should  be  able  to  appoint 


the  people  he  wants  played  too  strongly  in 
the  initial  Meese  decision.  Once  launched, 
the  appointment  ensured  a  personal  ordeal 
for  Mr.  Meese  and  his  family,  an  embarrass- 
ing loose  end  for  President  Reagan  through 
the  last  election,  and  the  prospect  that 
Meese  would  have  a  harder  time  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  by 
his  performance  on  the  Job,  given  the  long 
public  attack  on  his  fitness. 

That  public  confidence  Is  Important.  The 
designers  of  the  process  would  not  have  re- 
quired Senate  approval  If  a  president's  Im- 
primatur on  an  v>polntment  were  enough. 

The  remarkable  hiatus  stemmed  largely 
from  reservations  about  Mr.  Meese's  ethical 
fitness  for  the  Job.  It  has  all  been  gone  over 
so  many  times  that  perhaps  his  supporters 
hoped  that  familiarity  with  the  charges 
would  make  them  seem  less  of f raslve.  These 
include  Instances  of  financial  assistance  to 
Meese  or  his  wife  by  individuals  who  later 
won  government  posU  with  his  help,  a  pref- 
erential advance  in  Meese's  Army  Reserve 
status,  and .  a  record  of  testimony  that 
showed  a  disconcerting  imprecision  in  bis 
recall  of  events  and  In  the  orderliness  of  his 
private  affairs.  A  court-appointed  independ- 
ent counsel.  Jacob  A  Stein,  found  that 
Meese  had  committed  no  criminal  actions. 
In  recent  days,  an  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  staff  report  was  made  pubUc.  The 
report,  rejected  by  the  office's  director,  ac- 
cused Meese  of  violating  federal  ethical 
standards. 

In  his  defense,  Mr.  Meese  ascribes  his 
problems  to  disorder  and  haste  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Reagan  administration,  not  to 
self-seeking,  and  he  promises  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  the  appearances  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  the  future. 

Another  line  of  reservations  about  Meese 
derives  from  his  views  and  actions  on  civil 
rights,  on  legal  services  for  the  poor,  and 
other  matters  that  could  come  into  his 
domain  for  action  as  attorney  generaL  Un- 
fortunately, inquiry  Into  these  Issues  had  to 
struggle  for  equal  footing  with  the  ethics 
question. 

The  sense  in  Washington  for  weeks  now 
has  been  that  Meese  would  eventually 
weather  the  assault  on  his  nomination.  But 
more-exacting  attention  to  ethical  princi- 
ples In  the  White  House  four  years  ago 
would  perhaps  have  eliminated  the  appar- 
ent confUcU  of  Interest  And  a  more  imper- 
sonal search  for  atmuaat  to  fQl  the  nation's 
top  law  enforcement  office  could  also  have 
given  the  Senate  approval  prooeas  a  more 
affirmative  ring  than  has  been  heard  In  the 
Meese  case  the  past  dozen  months.  (CSM) 

That  is  from  the  Beaver  Dam  Daily 
Citizen. 

And.  now.  the  Bennington  Banner  in 
Bennington.  VT,  has  an  editorial  entl- 
Ued  "The  Meese  Whitewash." 

President  Reagan  has  nominated  for  at- 
torney general  his  White  House  counsel. 
Edwin  Meese.  who  has  a  bad  habit  of  get- 
ting financial  favors  from  people  who  end 
up  with  cushy  government  Jobs.  The  coinci- 
dences were  striking  enough  to  prompt  the 
appointment  last  year  of  an  Independent 
counsel,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  wasn't  enough  hard  evidence  to  Justi- 
fy a  criminal  indictment. 

That's  reassuring,  but  It  doeant  answer 
the  question  at  hand:  whether  Mr.  Meese 
has  the  ethical  sensitivity  that  the  Senate 
should  expect  of  a  person  asking  to  be  con- 
firmed as  head  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Therefore  it  U  gratifying  to  know  that 
Mr.  Meese's  ethics— and  not  Just  his  crimi- 


nal liability— have  been  addressed  by  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

The  staff  of  that  agency  studied  the 
report  of  the  independent  counsel  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that.  In  two  matters.  Mr. 
Meese's  financial  dealings  had.  In  fact,  ap- 
peared to  conflict  with  bis  official  duties. 
This  Is  a  violation  of  federal  regulations 
which  forbid  actions  by  officials  that  might 
even  "create  the  appearance  or'  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  someone. 

This  clear  statement  of  some  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  Meese  appointment  was 
almost  not  available  to  the  Senate  Judkdary 
Committee  as  it  begins  what  Its  Republican 
chairman.  Strom  Ihurmond.  has  said  wUl 
be  Just  a  one-day.  hurry-up  confirmation 
hearing  of  Mr.  Meese.  The  contents  of  the 
report  were  kept  under  wraps  by  the  Office 
of  Oovemment  Ethics'  director.  David  H. 
Martin,  after  be  was  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Meese's  attorneys  and  White  House  officials 
not  to  take  action  on  the  staffs  findings, 
llie  report  saw  tlae  light  of  day  only  after  It 
was  leaked  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  are  no  damning  new  revelations  In 
the  document.  All  that  the  staffs  attorneys 
did  was  to  study  the  independent  counsel's 
record,  examine  the  pertinent  federal  regu- 
lations and  come  to  a  oondusloa  that 
should  have  been  obvious  to  the  Senate:  Mr. 
Meese  has  not  met  the  minimum  standard 
for  conduct  by  government  offldals  or  em- 
ployees. The  advantage  of  having  this 
report  on  the  table  is  that  it  forces  senators 
to  recognize  Just  what  they  will  be  condon- 
ing if  they  give  their  blessings  to  this  un- 
worthy nomination. 

That  is  from  the  Bennington 
Banner,  in  Vermont. 

Now  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times, 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  entitled  "Con- 
firmation of  Meese  Will  Send  Wrong 
Message." 

CoHnuiATioii  OP  MxBSK  Wnx  Snm  Wkokc 
Mbsaox 

Most  Washington  insiders  expect  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  confirm  White  House  Counselor 
Edwin  Meese  m's  appointment  as  U.8.  at- 
torney generaL  Normally,  the  president  is 
ghrm  his  choice  on  such  appointments.  If  It 
happens  in  this  case,  however,  the  senators 
will  have  sent  a  troubling  message  about  the 
state  of  our  public  ethics. 

An  independent  counsel  who  Investigated 
charges  against  Meese  found  there  was  in- 
suffidoit  evidence  for  prosecuting  him. 
This  is  being  Interpreted  as  a  dean  bUl  of 
health.  Justifying  speedy  confirmation.  In 
fact,  the  iiulepeixlent  counsel's  SSS-pwe 
report  Is  anything  but  vindication.  It  con- 
tains detailed,  largely  uncontested  evidenoe 
of  Meese's  own  low  regard  for  ethics  in  gov- 
ernment, and  of  his  wUlingneas  to  engage  in 
behavior  that  raises  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions about  his  fitness  to  become  our  coun- 
try's chief  law-enforcement  of  fleer. 

Meese  secured  federal  appointments  for 
several  people  from  whom  he  borrowed 
money  or  was  helped  financially.  In  some 
cases  with  no  interest  charged,  and  in  one 
case  falling  to  report  the  loan  as  required  by 
law.  The  indepradent  counsel  said  he  could 
not  prove  the  people  won  the  Jobs  because 
of  the  financial  relationship.  But  the  coun- 
sel explicitly  left  it  to  others  to  determine 
whether  Meeae  had  adhered  to  standards  of 
ethics  and  propriety  required  to  head  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  the  past,  receiving  personal  financial 
benefits,  as  Meese  did.  and  then  exercising 
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Kovemmental  power  in  favor  of  the  benefac- 
tor has  been  condemned  as  Krossly  unethi- 
cal—even when  there  was  no  proof  of  a 
causal  connection. 

When  It  became  known  that  Sherman 
Adams,  the  senior  White  House  aide  to 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  had  ac- 
cepted a  vicuna  coat,  the  loan  of  an  expen- 
sive oriental  rug  and  the  payment  of  his 
hotel  bills  from  a  textile  executive  who  had 
matters  pending  before  other  departments 
of  the  government.  Adams  was  forced  to 
resign,  even  though  he  had  committed  no 
crime. 

When  it  became  Imown  that  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas  accepted  a  gift  of 
$20,000  from  financier  Louis  Wolfson  and 
agreed  to  accept  annual  retainers.  Fortas, 
too,  was  forced  to  resign,  even  though  he 
neither  gave  nor  promised  official  favors. 

Even  if  an  official  can  maintain  complete 
impartiality,  the  sight  of  a  government  offi- 
cial using  his  office  to  help  or  simply  to  deal 
with  individuals  who  have  done  him  finan- 
cial favors  undermines  public  confidence  in 
government.  Free  government  cannot  sur- 
vive that  loss  of  confidence. 

In  particular,  the  attorney  general  has 
more  opportunity  to  set  the  ethical  tone  of 
an  administration  than  any  official  other 
than  the  president.  He  must  symbolize  the 
fair-minded,  impartial,  sensitive  but  imper- 
sonal administration  of  Justice.  Organised 
society  depends  on  a  wide  network  of  obliga- 
tions that  cannot  be  enforced  by  criminal 
punishment  but  that  must  be  honored  by 
most  of  us  If  we  are  to  remain  a  free  society. 

One  tangible  result  of  confirmation  would 
be  to  lower  ethical  standards  for  govern- 
ment workers  throughout  the  nation.  As  Ar- 
chibald Cox,  the  respected  attorney,  profes- 
sor and  former  Watergate  Special  Prosecu- 
tor, has  noted,  a  vote  to  confirm  Meese 
would  say  to  thousands  of  government  offi- 
cials and  employees: 

-We.  United  SUtes  Senators,  think  that 
anyone  in  public  office  should  feel  free  to 
accept  large  financial  favors.  Don't  worry 
that  those  who  do  you  a  favor  may  later 
look  for  government  appointments  or  have 
business  with  the  government  that  you  may 
affect.  Don't  even  worry  about  later  partici- 
pating in  their  appointment,  or  their  receipt 
of  other  government  benefits.  We.  as  Sena- 
tors, see  nothing  wrong  in  this.  Just  be  sure 
not  to  commit  a  crime." 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
after  midnight.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  WUl  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  with  the  understanding 
that  he  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wUl  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  may  be  allowed  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  to  me.  if  necessary,  and 
that  after  we  have  been  recognized 
that  the  Senator  be  recognized  to  com- 
plete his  speech  and  that  it  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech  when  he 
resumes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate at  the  outset  that  I  believe  we 
have  now  had  about  4  days  of  good- 
faith  negotiations.  However,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  period  for  fruitful  nego- 


tiations is  coming  to  an  end.  Every 
time  we  have  met.  I  think  we  have 
come  close.  Now  we  have  received  a  re- 
quest to  allow  seven  amendments  to  a 
bill  that  would  be  called  up  on 
Monday.  That  is  a  decrease  from  a 
previous  list  of  14  amendments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmers  im- 
mediate financing  problems  have  been 
successfully  resolved  by  the  adminis- 
tration's announcement  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  would  say.  in  all  candor,  that 
this  program  has  been  improved 
through  bipartisan  efforts  to  clarify 
some  of  its  provisions  and  to  expand 
some  others.  And  that  revised  program 
has  now  been  implemented.  Secretary 
Block  this  morning  announced  that 
they  would  implement  the  change  in 
the  cash-flow  requirement  for  farmers 
with  loans  from  commercial  institu- 
tions from  110  percent  to  100  percent. 

The  Secretary  talked  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  authorised  the 
Secretary  to  indicate  he  was  commit- 
ted to  implementing  a  plan  of  debt  re- 
structuring, expanded  operating  loans 
and  other  suggiestions.  In  fact.  99  per- 
cent of  that  program  had  already  been 
in  place.  So  there  is  no  dispute  about 
that. 

And  so.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
clear  the  real  short-term  agricultural 
financing  issues  have  been  resolved. 

The  President  has  provided  assur- 
ances that  the  administration  is  going 
to  make  this  program  work.  Obviously, 
not  every  farmer  is  going  to  be  helped. 
And  no  matter  what  amendments  are 
offered,  it  is  impossible  to  help  every 
farmer. 

The  program  to  respond  to  the 
short-term  financing  needs  of  farmers 
has  been  in  operation  for  months. 
Thousands  of  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees have  been  approved.  We  are  pro- 
ceeding to  monitor  that  program  to 
make  certain  it  is  successful.  As  with 
every  Federal  program.  I  expect  some 
will  be  disappointed,  some  will  be  dis- 
gruntled, and  some  wlU  be  dissatisfied. 
And.  imfortunately.  a  number  of  farm- 
ers wiU  suffer  no  matter  what  we  do  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Now  we  are  back  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion: Do  we  or  do  we  not  want  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese? 
Some  do  not.  That  is  their  right.  But 
the  majority  of  this  body  wants  to 
confirm  Ed  Meese.  We  wanted  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Meese  for  the  last  4  days.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  are  going  to 
stay  on  the  Meese  nomination.  We  are 
not  going  to  make  any  deals.  We  will 
take  up  the  Meese  nomination  sooner 
or  later.  I  hope  sooner  than  later.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  more  we  talk  about 
bringing  up  some  bills  we  can  offer 
seven  amendments  to  that  it  is  not 
going  to  work. 

So  on  the  procedural  fronts,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  procedure  the  majority 
leader  Intends  to  follow: 


First,  as  indicated,  we  intend  to  stay 
on  the  Meese  nomination  until  it  is 
concluded. 

Second,  after  I  conclude  tonight,  and 
after  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  made  a  statement.  I  intend  to 
recess  the  Senate  untU  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. Saturday,  and  I  expect  fre- 
quent votes  throughout  the  day  to- 
morrow and  in  the  evening  tomorrow. 

I  expect  we  will  not  be  in  session  on 
Sunday. 

In  a  nice  way.  I  would  indicate  to  my 
colleagues  that,  come  Monday,  every- 
body should  have  rested  up  over  the 
weekend.  Get  a  lot  of  sleep,  get  a  lot  of 
rest,  lie  down  if  you  watch  TV  on 
Sunday.  because  starting  next 
Monday,  we  are  going  to  stay  aU  night. 
I  know  it  is  a  chore  to  make  that 
happen.  I  have  never  tried  to  engineer 
it.  But  I  think  we  have  to  establish 
that  Ed  Meese  is  entitled  to  be  con- 
firmed. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  high- 
way bill  that  involves  about  $7  billion. 
It  means  about  450.000  Jobs  to  the 
American  people,  and  it  is  stacked  up 
behind  the  Meese  nomination.  Beyond 
that  is  the  Africa  famine  relief  biU. 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
prepared  to  bring  up.  It  is  stacked  up 
behind  the  highway  bill,  and  they  are 
both  stacked  up  behind  the  Meese 
nomination. 

Finally,  there  is  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  on  farm  credit, 
which  we  would  offer  to  alleviate  any 
doubt  about  what  has  been  announced 
by  the  administration  today.  We 
would  like  to  bring  it  up  for  a  vote. 

I  have  been  reading  and  watching 
and  listening  to  some  of  the  media  re- 
ports on  the  new  farm  credit  initiative. 
Many  reporters  covering  the  story  ap- 
parently never  knew  that  the  program 
has  been  in  place  since  last  September, 
and  was  revised  3  weeks  ago.  They 
may  have  the  idea  that  we  have  really 
changed  the  program  a  great  deal  in 
the  last  4  days.  And  we  have,  the  sense 
that  we  have  sharpened  the  focus  on 
it.  But  the  program  clarifications  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  today 
do  not  really  change  the  way  it  was 
announced— unlimited  loan  guarantees 
under  the  September  debt  adjustment 
program. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  the 
original  ceiling  was  only  $650  million. 
That  was  never  the  case,  and  was 
never  the  intent  of  the  administration. 
They  made  that  clear  3  weeks  ago. 
And  for  that  clarification.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  and  on  the  Republican  side. 

We  did  make  substantive  change- 
reduction  in  the  cash-flow  require- 
ment for  farmers  from  110  percent  to 
100  percent  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
commercial  loan  restructuring.  There 
is  some  question  as  to  who  we  are 
helping  more— farmers  or  the  bankers. 


I  did  not  get  many  calls  from  farmers 
on  this  provision,  but  we  have  heard 
from  a  few  bankers.  I  am  not  certain 
the  bankers  have  really  explained  the 
change  to  the  farmers  because  110 
percent  is  a  better  deal  for  the  farmers 
than  100  percent,  providing  they  can 
qualify. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out  on  several  occasions,  there 
are  a  number  of  small  bankers  in  the 
Midwest  and  other  areas  that  are  on 
the  verge  of  insolvency.  They  are  not 
going  to  participate  unless  they  re- 
ceive a  little  more  assurance.  So  I  do 
not  intend  to  quarrel  with  the  change 
to  the  100  percent  cash-flow  require- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  announced  he  is  im- 
plementing their  program  today.  I  un- 
derstand the  President  wlU  disctiss  the 
farm  credit  issue  tomorrow  morning  in 
his  radio  message.  The  media  has  not 
yet  caught  up  with  it,  but  the  adminis- 
tration had  already  provided  assur- 
ance of  unlimited  operation  loans  for 
the  1985  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  about  that— it  has  been  in  the 
administration's  package.  It  is  a  good 
program  and  it  should  be  there  be- 
cause farmers  in  many  areas  are  in  dis- 

Another  major  feature  is  the  assur- 
ance that  applications  for  FmHA  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  wUl  be  expedited. 
Just  a  few  dajrs  ago  FmHA  annoimced 
they  have  hired  or  reassigned  1,000  ad- 
ditional loan  officers  to  work  off  the 
current  case  backlog.  In  many  States, 
including  my  State  of  Kansas,  bankers 
are  volunteering  to  help  out.  In 
Kansas,  they  are  signing  up  about  80 
loan  officers  to  go  into  the  field  and 
help  process  applications. 

In  addition,  under  the  approved 
lender  program,  where  the  banks 
make  the  decision  on  the  loan  u>pllca- 
tlon.  Members  on  both  sides  agreed  to 
require  that  FmHA  process  these  deci- 
sions within  14  days.  That  is  a  positive 
step.  It  does  no  good  to  apply  for  a 
loan  If  no  one  gets  around  to  process- 
ing the  application. 

There  are  some  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  may  want  to  do  more.  We 
have  been  trying  to  do  more  for  the 
American  farmer  for  40  to  SO  years. 
We  have  spent  more  money  in  the 
past  4  years  on  farm  programs  than 
was  expended  in  the  15  years  prior  to 
that  time.  But  somehow  it  did  not 
work:  farmers  are  in  more  distress, 
particularly  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  in 
parts  of  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
K^nuM,  and  several  other  States.  In 
addition,  there  Is  distress  among  farm- 
ers in  Michigan,  as  I  was  informed  last 
night  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  that  State. 

Agriculture  is  an  area  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  knows  a  little  about. 
Some  would  suggest  that  one  way  to 
get  farmers  through  the  planting 
season  is  to  make  advance  loan  pay- 


ments of  one-third  or  50  percent. 
Some  in  good  faith  want  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  to  the  African  relief 
bill.  If  we  could  agree  that  this  would 
be  the  amendment  to  be  offered,  we 
might  get  agreement  on  this  side  not 
to  object  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  happen  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  advance  loan  proposal  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly good  proposaL  I  might  add 
that  my  view  is  shared  by  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  the  National 
Fanners  Union,  the  National  Orange, 
and  the  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment—not known  to  be  strong  Repub- 
licans in  many  cases.  All  are  (vposed 
to  the  advance  loan  concept,  and  are 
concerned  that  it  could  Jeopardise  the 
future  of  the  loan  program  for  Ameri- 
can farmers.  Again,  there  are  well-in- 
tentioned Members  on  both  sides  who 
may  believe  that  this  idea  is  Just  what 
the  doctor  ordered.  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  give  a  farmer  a  50-peroent  ad- 
vance loan  to  buy  what  he  needs  to 
plant  the  crop.  When  harvest  comes, 
he  is  not  going  to  have  any  money  left. 
The  next  year,  he  is  going  to  have  to 
get  a  100-percent  advance  loan.  It  is 
not  going  to  woi^  and  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. 

I  understand  why  sincerely  motivat- 
ed Senators  want  to  make  advance 
loans  now  for  vring  planting.  Plant- 
ing is  a  UtUe  later  in  some  States,  but 
we  are  getting  down  to  that  date. 
March  1  is  sort  of  a  magic  date;  Maich 
15  is  getting  a  UtUe  late;  March  25  or 
so  is  almost  too  late.  Tou  have  to  Im- 
plement the  program— get  the  regula- 
tions in  place,  get  the  word  to  the 
farmer,  and  get  the  money  to  the 
farmer  so  he  can  go  in  and  make  the 
necessary  preparations. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  effort  of 
those  who  want  to  bring  that  up.  I 
have  said  from  the  start,  let  us  vote  <m 
Ed  Meese  first,  then  let  us  vote  on  the 
highway  bOl— let  us  put  some  people 
to  work.  Many  farmers  would  like  to 
have  part-time  highway  work  in  my 
SUte.  We  do  not  have  any  money  be- 
cause we  have  not  passed  the  ICE  bill. 
That  Information  ocnnes  from  the 
top— from  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  She 
wants  action.  And  the  Senate  is  pre- 
pared to  take  that  up. 

We  are  also  protared  to  take  up  the 
African  relief  bill,  if  we  would  Just  get 
to  the  vote  on  Ed  Meese.  I  think  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing case  for  the  nomination.  We  have 
had  extensive  hearings.  We  have  es- 
tablished a  strong  record.  We  are 
ready  to  vote.  Maybe  Ed  Meese,  in  the 
entire  scheme  of  things,  is  not  so  im- 
portant. I  bet  Ed  Meese  is  sleeping 
right  now.  But  he's  been  waiting  13 
months;  he's  been  through  a  lot;  and 
he  deserves  to  be  promptly  confirmed. 
But  perhaps  the  real  issue  is,  do  we 
have  order  in  the  body.  I  have  to  be- 


lieve that  we  follow  the  agenda  the 
pending  business  is  Ed  Meese.  It  is 
going  to  be  the  pending  business  to- 
morrow; it  is  going  to  be  the  pending 
business  Monday;  tmless  we  have  a 
vote,  and  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  and  Friday  and  Saturday,  if 
need  be. 

I  was  asked  if  we  are  going  to  file  a 
cloture  motion.  Not  now  because  I 
have  a  feeling  the  vote  might  be 
around  53  to  47  on  that  cloture 
motion,  even  though  many  who  would 
vote  against  cloture  intend  to  vote  for 
Ed  Meese.  So  I  understand  we  have  a 
little  problem  here.  I  tried  to  reach 
Howard  Baker.  I  cannot  get  him  on 
the  phone.  He  is  probably  sleeping 
now  too. 

So  this  is  where  we  are.  I  am  not  so 
naive  to  believe  that  you  do  not  nego- 
tiate around  this  place.  If  you  did  not 
negotiate,  nothing  would  happen.  But 
I  also  believe  we  have  almost  exhaust- 
ed our  options  because  every  time  we 
leave  a  negotiating  session  somehow. 
8(»neone  goes  out  and  tells  the  press 
we  are  not  making  any  progress,  or  the 
Republicans  do  not  want  to  help  the 
farmers,  or  the  Democrats  are  holding 
up  the  farm  vote.  Maybe  that  is  all 
right,  but  if  we  really  want  to  help  the 
American  farmer,  then  we  ought  to  all 
be  willing  to  say,  OK.  we  have  a  pro- 
gram in  place;  we  should  notify  our 
State  farmers  home  directors;  we 
should  notify  our  farmers  through  our 
newsletters  that  the  program  is  out 
there.  Let  them  know  they  can  re- 
structure their  debt,  that  they  can  get 
operating  money. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows  there  are  some  who  are 
not  going  to  make  it.  but  we  have 
agreed  to  do  enough  for  the  banks.  I 
do  not  say  tliat  critically  because  I  get 
along  very  well  with  the  banks  lately. 
However,  we  are  going  to  bail  out  a  lot 
of  these  loans— 90  percent  of  the  as- 
sumed prinicipal  balance  of  restruc- 
tured loans  are  going  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  That  is 
not  a  bad  Izuxntive. 

Now,  I  have  been  receiving  conflict- 
ing advice  about  whether  we  go  home 
or  stay.  I  have  decided,  after  some  re- 
flection, that  we  ought  to  go  home. 
We  ought  to  think  about  it.  We  ought 
to  come  back  in  the  morning,  and  we 
ought  to  see  if  we  cannot  let  Ed  Meese 
go.  Let  him  go.  How  long  does  he  have 
to  wait?  I  tell  you  another  guy  who  is 
anxious  is  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  understand  the  moving  vans  are 
in  town  tomorrow  ready  to  take  him 
away.  Everything  is  all  packed.  Things 
are  going  to  get  wrinkled  if  we  don't 
get  this  done.  [Laughter.] 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we 
can  conclude  the  action.  I  know  my 
colleagues  are  prepared,  if  we  could 
agree  to  certain  things  on  S.  457,  to 
give  us  unanimous  consent  to  finish 
the  Ed  Meese  nomination  in  1  hour; 
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unanimous  consent  on  the  highway 
bill,  no  amendments.  1  hour;  unani- 
mous consent  on  the  farm  resolution, 
no  amendments,  1  hour.  I  am  advised 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  it 
probably  would  not  take  that  much 
time. 

I  am  not  certain  what  is  really  lieep- 
ing  us  from  taking  up  those  three  bills. 
I  understand  the  desire  to  bring  up 
the  so-called  Daschle  or  the  Exon  bill 
on  S.  457.  I  have  agreed  to  bring  up  S. 
457  on  Monday.  If  we  bring  it  up.  it  is 
open  to  amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  or  someone  else  could  offer 
the  first  amendment  and  see  what 
happens. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  deprive  anyone  of 
their  right  to  offer  amendments.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  agreed  to 
bring  up  the  bill  on  Monday.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  agreed.  I  believe,  along 
with  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
give  us  a  budget  waiver,  so  that  will 
not  slow  things  down.  I  would  hope  we 
could  agree  on  that— bring  it  up.  offer 
whatever  amendments  there  may  be 
on  that  side,  offer  whatever  amend- 
ments there  may  be  on  this  side.  If 
they  are  passed,  that  is  one  thing.  If 
not.  we  pass  the  Africa  relief  bill  and 
move  on  to  whatever  legislation  would 
be  pending. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
yielding.  We  do  have  some  unanimous- 
consent  requests  of  the  housekeeping 
variety.  There  are  requests  for  special 
orders.  We  can  take  care  of  those,  I 
understand,  later. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
terms  already  agreed  to,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chatix).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr..  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  courtesy.  I  have  listened 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
with  great  interest,  and  I  can  under- 
stand the  frustration  that  he  feels.  He 
has  indicated  that  Mr.  Meese  is  being 
held  up,  that  the  highway  bill  is  being 
held  up,  the  African  relief  bill  is  being 
held  up,  the  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution in  connection  with  farm  policy 
is  being  held  up.  and  he  has  said  that 
he  is  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  ready  to  vote. 
We  have  carried  on  negotiations  in 
good  faith.  We  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  needs  relief  what  he  has 
been  promised  by  the  administration. 
We  feel  it  is  ImiTortant  that  this 
Senate  act  promptly  to  provide  that 
additional  relief.  We  can  do  all  these 
things.  We  can  vote  on  Mr.  Meese 
easily  before  noon  today.  We  can  vote 
on  the  highway  bill  before  noon  today. 


We  can  finish  all  of  these  bills  and  the 
nomination  concerning  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  expressed  interest  in 
their  adoption,  confirmation,  and  pas- 
sage. 

We  went  to  the  majority  leader's 
office  with  a  list  of  14  amendments. 
That  is  true.  They  all  dealt  with  farm 
policy.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  expressed  a  wish  that  we  come 
to  him  with  a  list  of  the  amendments. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  list  of  amend- 
ments would  be  5.  6.  no  more,  but 
there  were  14. 

Then  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  his  colleagues  indicated  an 
interest  in  reducing  that  number,  and 
so  I  went  back  and  called  my  col- 
leagues into  conference.  We  were 
ready  to  reduce  the  14  amendments  to 
7.  We  offered  to  have  time  limits  on 
those  amendments,  in  some  instances 
40  minutes  on  the  amendments  to  be 
equally  divided,  in  other  instances  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided.  So  all 
told  these  seven  amendments  would 
have  had  a  time  limitation  of  3  V^  to  4 
hours.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  time 
could  have  been  reduced  further.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  indicat- 
ed to  us  that,  with  reference  to  14 
amendments,  he  would  not  want  to 
present  this  to  the  Senate  because  he 
felt  in  one  instance.  I  believe,  he 
would  have  some  problems  on  his  side, 
and  so  we  assured  him  we  would  come 
back  with  fewer  amendments. 

We  did  not  get  to  go  back.  We  were 
told  that  the  other  side  was  caucusing 
that  at  the  end  of  the  caucus  my  five 
colleagues  and  I  would  be  notified,  and 
we  intended  at  that  time  to  go  down  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
office  and  tell  him  about  our  seven 
amendments. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
caucus  ended.  My  five  colleagues  and  I 
waited.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  came  to  my  office  and  indicated 
that  he  felt  that  negotiations  had 
come  to  an  end.  So  here  we  are. 

Seven  amendments,  3H  hours,  and 
the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese  can  be 
confirmed,  the  highway  bill  can  be 
passed,  the  sense-of-the-8enate  resolu- 
tion can  be  adopted  without  amend- 
ments, and  we  could  have  a  time  limi- 
tation on  the  African  relief  bill.  We 
would  not  have  to  be  in  aenion  on 
Monday  to  do  theae  things,  or  certain- 
ly we  could  get  on  without  bualnen 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  and 
complete  all  that. 

I  can  remember  when  we  have  had 
80  amendments.  90  amendments.  100 
amendments,  but  we  completed  action 
on  them;  and  in  most  Instances,  the 
time  on  those  amendments  was  re- 
duced as  we  neared  the  end.  While  it 
seemed  to  be  very  formidable  that  we 
would  have  70,  80.  or  90  amendments, 
we  labored  patiently,  and  we  complet- 
ed work  on  them— in  many  instances 
in  far  less  time  than  would  appear  to 
be  necessary. 
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That  is  where  we  stand  tonight.  We 
are  ready  to  vote.  But  we  think  that 
we,  as  representatives  of  our  constitu- 
ents, have  an  obligation  and  a  duty  to 
our  constituents  to  offer  amendments 
if  we  think  amendments  will  help 
them.  We  feel  that  way  about  the 
farmers'  plight. 

There  are  a  lot  of  farmers  out  there, 
there  are  a  lot  of  rural  banks  out 
there,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  out 
there,  and  they  want  help,  and  they 
need  help. 

We  can  act  on  these  measures  quick- 
ly. But  what  is  keeping  us  from 
acting?  Apparently,  there  is  a  decision 
now  that  we  are  going  to  play  hard 
baU  and  that  we  wlU  just  sUy  with  Mr. 
Meese  and  let  the  farmers  go  to  hell, 
that  they  have  had  enough  help  that 
what  the  administration  has  offered 
them  is  enough. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  situation  has 
come  down  to  this.  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  been  in  the  leadership  in  one 
poet  or  another  a  long  time.  I  am  in 
my  19th  year  here  on  this  floor,  and  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  this. 

There  is  a  great  sector  of  our  popu- 
lation out  there  needing  help— help 
which  we  can  give.  But  apparently  a 
decision  has  been  made  that  we  are 
going  to  stay  on  Meese  until  we  finish 
with  him.  and  then  we  are  going  to  the 
highway  biU— there  is  a  bill  that  every 
State  in  the  United  States  needs  to 
have  passed.  But  it  will  not  be  passed 
tonight,  apparently,  and  help  for  the 
farmer  apparently  will  not  be  given  to- 
night, and  the  nomination  of  poor  Ed 
Meese  is  not  going  to  be  confirmed  to- 
night, apparently. 

We  are  not  interested  in  keeping  BCr. 
Meese  from  being  confirmed.  We  are 
going  to  vote.  We  know  that  in  order 
for  us  to  help  the  American  farmer, 
this  is  our  best  shot.  In  order  to  give 
that  relief  quickly,  this  is  our  best 
shot.  If  we  give  up  this  little  bit  of  le- 
verage, we  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
help  the  American  farmer  at  all  until 
it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  a  little  more 
patience  is  needed  here.  I  am  sorry 
that  we  have  gotten  to  the  point,  ap- 
parently, where  some  of  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  think  that 
we  are  testing  the  leadership  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  are  not  interested 
in  that. 

I  have  had  a  good  working  relation- 
ship for  many  years  with  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader,  what- 
ever, on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  Elnow- 
ing  the  problems  the  majority  leader 
has.  I  think  that  we,  as  a  minority, 
have  acted  responsibly,  and  we  have 
given  support  in  many  instances  over 
the  years  to  the  administration  and  to 
the  majority  leader. 

This  situation  we  are  in  tonight  is  a 
bad  way  to  get  started.  All  we  have  in 
this  body  are  courtesy,  understanding, 
and  comity.  Else,  the  Senate  will  dete- 
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riorate  and  it  will  become  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  Nation.  Most  of  us  here 
do  not  want  to  see  that  happen  to  the 
Senate;  but  I  am  afraid,  by  what  we 
have  heard  tonight  and  what  we  have 
heard  today,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  long  and  difficult  way  to  travel  as  we 
go  through  these  next  2  years.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  people,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  this  institution,  and 
the  people's  Judgment  will  be  upon  us. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  problems.  I  have  sympa- 
thy for  his  situation.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  there  have  been  times  when,  if  it 
were  left  up  to  him  alone,  we  would 
have  reached  agreement.  But  neither 
he  nor  I  is  completely  at  liberty  to 
have  our  way. 

The  leadership  is  not  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  relent  and  that  we  could  go 
back  and  take  another  look;  maybe  we 
could  reduce  the  amendments  from 
seven  to  five  or  to  four  or  whatever. 

I  have  always  been  wiUing  to  try 
again  and  I  think  my  colleagues  here 
who  served  with  me  both  when  I  was 
majority  leader  and  when  I,  as  minori- 
ty leader,  have  always  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  try  again,  to  be  tenacious,  to  be 
patient.  I  know  I  have  made  mistakes. 
I  have  not  always  acted  to  please  my 
own  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  I  have  done  what  I  thought 
was  best  under  the  circumstances, 
always  keeping  in  mind  this  Senate 
and  beyond  that  the  American  people 
for  whom  we  are  sent  here  to  serve. 

So,  I  will  just  have  to  abide  by  what 
the  majority  leader  has  decided. 

I  am  sorry  that  he  has  indicated 
that  we  are  going  to  be  in  session  all 
cdght  on  Monday  night.  I  also  got  the 
impression  we  were  going  to  be  in  ses- 
sion on  next  Tuesday  night  if  needed. 

When  I  first  came  here,  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  the  majority  leader. 
Dmdon  Johnson  held  all-night  ses- 
sions. I  sat  in  that  chair  up  there  one 
time  for  22  hours  without  stopping.  I 
have  seen  the  cots  brought  in.  I  have 
seen  all-night  sessions  when  Senator 
Mansfield  was  majority  leader.  We 
had  all-night  sessions  when  I  was  ma- 
jority leader.  I  think  we  had  one  or 
two  all-night  sessions  while  Mr.  Baker 
was  majority  leader.  Sometimes,  any 
majority  leader  finds  it  necessary  to 
have  an  all-night  session. 

But  in  this  instance  it  is  obvious  that 
we  do  not  have  to  have  all  night  ses- 
sions. We  have  offered  right  here  on 
this  piece  of  paper  to  get  the  whole  kit 
and  caboodle,  and  it  can  be  done 
within  8.  10  hours.  We  can  pass  all  of 
this:  Meese.  the  highway  bill,  and  get 
relief  to  the  farmer.  And  is  that  not  a 
small  price  to  pay,  8  or  10  hours?  We 
could  probably  finish  it  all  tomorrow, 
or  Monday,  if  we  have  to  come  in  to- 
morrow, but  if  we  had  gotten  an  agree- 
ment we  would  not  have  to  come  in  to- 
morrow.   Mr.   Meese   is   still   getting 


paid.  The  Attorney  General  is  still  get- 
ting paid.  We  could  have  handled  all 
this,  avoided  the  tensions,  and  more 
Importantly,  avoided  setting  ourselves 
on  a  course  that,  if  it  continues  as  I 
think  I  hear,  I  regret  very  much  for 
the  people's  sake  that  they  are  going 
to  suffer. 

I  am  sorry  the  gauntlet  has  been 
thrown  down  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
complete  it  all.  We  Democrats  know 
we  do  not  have  the  majority  here,  the 
majority  of  the  votes.  We  want  to 
offer  our  amendments  in  good  faith 
hoping  we  can  get  some  help  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  give  the 
farmer  the  relief  that  he  is  entitled  to. 
Let  us  look  at  that  television  set  out 
there.  The  farmers  are  going  to  be  in 
town  next  week,  and  we  will  hear  from 
them  some  more.  How  will  we  feel  if 
we  stand  and  teU  them,  "Well,  we 
could  have  helped  you,  but  we  Just 
were  not  going  to  give  the  minority— 
we  were  not  going  to  deal  with  them," 
that  was  the  word  that  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Dole  used.  "We  are  not  going  to 
deal  with  them." 

I  say  again  let  us  be  patient.  Let  us 
go  back.  I  am  willing  to  go  back  for  an- 
other hour,  if  necessary,  half-hour,  20 
minutes.  It  can  be  done  in  a  single 
minute.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  do 
it  right  here  now  on  the  floor.  We  do 
not  have  to  go  anjrwhere.  Just  agree  on 
the  five  or  seven  little,  pitiful  amend- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
the  whole  thing  is  unwound. 

I  stand  ready,  may  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  to  all  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  stand 
ready  to  sit  down  and  reason  together 
and  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  14  amendments  to 
which  we  have  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Rboord.  and  also  that  the  final 
time  agreement  which  was  presented 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  which  was  turned  down,  be  print- 
ed, in  the  RaooBO. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was    ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 
List  op  Demockatic  Aimnnairrs  To  Bs  Or- 

rwrnxD  TO  8.  457— Authobs  op  ths  Amshs- 
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1-3—3  amendments  dealing  with  CCC  ad- 
vance money  or  other  funds  or  early  ad- 
vance money. 

4—1  amendment  on  cash  flow  on  direct 
f ann  home  loana. 

5— Zorinaky  amendment  relatins  to  Com- 
posite P»"M"g  BIU  (amendment  baaed  on 
his  biU.  &J.  Rea.  4»). 

6— Zorlnaky  amendment  relating  to  re- 
structuring portions  of  farm  credit  systems 
affecting  co-ops  and  PCA'a  (amendment 
baMd  on  bis  bill,  8. 4M). 

7— Harkin  amendment  relating  to  loan 
guarantees. 

8— Pryor  amendment  relating  to  alloca- 
tion of  Farmers  Home  Administration  per- 
sonnel or  extra  personnel. 

B— Levin  amendment  relating  to  speeding 
up  the  loan  prooesalng. 


10— Bentaen  amendment  requiring  SBA 
dlaaater  loans  to  be  made  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  made  by  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

11  and  12— Cranston:  Two  amendments  re- 
structuring California  farm  loans  (30  min- 
utes equally  divided  on  each). 

13— Hart  amendment  relating  to  Emergen- 
cy Farm  Credit  Relief  Act  (amendment 
baaed  on  his  bill.  &  4M). 

14— Heflln  amendment  relating  to  SBA 
loans  for  farmers. 

MODIPIXD  I7>A«IMOOS-COinKIIT  AoUSMBirT 

Pboposd  bt  Dkhocbats 

Aa  in  Legislative  Session: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  furtber 
debate  on  the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese. 
m.  to  be  Attorney  General,  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  in  tbe  usual 
form. 

I  furtber  ask  unanimous  oonaent  that 
when  tbe  Senate  turns  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  4.  S.  391.  the  highway  bill, 
it  be  considered  under  the  following  time 
agreement:  1  hour  on  the  bill  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Chairman  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
tbe  RanUng  Minmlty  Member,  or  their  des- 
ignees; that  no  amendments,  motions,  ap- 
peals, or  points  of  order  be  in  order,  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  to  be  offered 
by  Senators  Abdnor.  Kasten  et  al,  dealing 
with  farm  credit  be  considered  before  tbe 
close  of  business  today,  and  that  it  be  ctm- 
sidered  under  the  following  agreement:  1 
hour  on  the  resolution,  to  be  equally  divided 
in  the  usual  form:  that  no  amendments  be 
in  order  to  the  resoluticm;  and  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing tbe  conclusion  or  yielding  XmA  of  time 
on  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote,  without  any  inter- 
vening action. 

I  furtber  ask  unanimous  consent  that  as 
the  first  item  of  business  after  tbe  morning 
busineas.  which  shall  occur  after  the  leader- 
ship time  and  any  special  orders,  on 
Monday.  February  25.  the  Senate  shall  turn 
to  8.  457  (the  Africa  rdlef  bill)  and  that 
amendments  must  be  germane  and  relevant 
to  the  committee  substitute  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions:  7  agrictilture  related  amend- 
ments from  each  side,  and  that  these 
amendments  not  be  subject  to  any  points  of 
order,  and  be  the  only  amendments  in  <»der. 

Further  provided  that  the  calling  up  of 
amendments  be  alternated  between  the  two 
sldesv  and  further  provided  that  none  of 
these  amendments  shall  be  offered  in  the 
second  degree  to  any  other  amendment. 

(Note:  This  assumes  adoption  of  the 
budget  waiver  for  S.  457.) 

A  colloquy  between  the  two  leaders  estab- 
lishing a  time  frame  for  consideration  of 
HJl.  1239,  the  African  Relief  Appropria- 
tions measure. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  be  aUowed  to 
jield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
without  losing  my  right  to  reclaiming 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  object.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard 
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Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  for 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  yield- 
ing for  a  question. 

I  ask,  in  addition  to  the  statements 
outlined  by  the  majority  leader,  it  is 
also  true  that  it  has  been  made  clear 
in  our  caucus  that  we  would  stand 
ready,  even  absent  further  agreement, 
to  allow  the  highway  bill  to  go  ahead 
and  be  brought  up  while  the  Meese 
nomination  was  temporarily  set  aside? 

Mr.  OORE.  That  is  an  important 
question  and  the  answer  is  yes,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  negotiations, 
the  minority  leader  and  the  negotia- 
tors. Senator  Borxn  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  some  others  were 
Instructed  to  inform  the  majority 
leader  that  if  he  wished  to  suspend 
consideration  of  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion and  proceed  expeditiously  to  the 
ICE  matter,  have  it  paued  and  then 
return  to  a  consideration  of  the  Meese 
nomination,  we  would  have  absolutely 
no  objection  to  that  whatsoever.  That 
is  my  understanding,  and  in  fact  that 
would  please  not  only  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  but  the  people  in  all  50 
States  of  the  Union,  and  maybe  that  Is 
something  we  can  do  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion here  is  resolved  quickly  or  not. 
So  I  would  say  the  answer  to  that 
question  Is  yes.  and  I  yield  for  another 
question. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  also  wish  to  ask.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see if  it  is  not  apparent  now,  and  I 
think  we  have  made  so  much  good 
progress  for  which  I  am  certainly  per- 
sonally grateful  for  the  understanding 
that  has  been  shown  to  me  personally 
and  to  others,  but  would  it  appear  now 
that  we  are  simply  hung  up,  is  it  not 
true,  simply  t>ecau8e  we  are  not  allow- 
ing 3V^  to  4  hours  for  discussion  of 
seven  proposals  to  try  to  aid  the 
farmer  with  all  the  other  time  that  we 
have  on  the  schedule  available  to  us 
that  it  is  now  a  matter  simply  of  allow- 
ing 3M  to  4  hours  for  seven  proposals 
to  aid  the  farmers  and  not  to  insisting 
on  the  outcome  of  these  but  these 
merely  be  offered,  an  opportunity  to 
offer  them  and  discuss  them  for  3  Vi  to 
4  hours  to  help  the  hard-pressed  farm- 
ers of  the  country  and  then  we  could 
have  the  whole  matter  resolved,  in- 
cluding vote  on  the  Meese  nomination 
and  all  the  other  items  we  have  indi- 
cated? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  yes,  and  listening  between  the 
lines  of  what  the  majority  leader  has 
said  earlier  I  seem  to  hear  that  he  per- 
sonally might  be  willing  to  do  that  but 
that  some  others  had  counseled 
against  it.  and  based  on  their  counsel 
he  proposed  the  suggestion  that  if  we 
limited  out  consideration  of  farm  mat- 
ters to  one  single  amendment  which 
encompassed   the   Daschle   bill   then 


that  would  be  acceptable  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  in  his  view  that  would 
be  a  disastrous  bill  to  pass  for  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  and  in  further 
answering  the  Senator's  question  it 
would  seem  unusual  to  propose  limit- 
ing our  consideration  of  emergency 
farm  relief  to  a  single  matter  believed 
to  be  unwise.  Seven  amendments  as 
the  latest  proposal  from  the  minority 
leader  spelled  out  certainly  Is  not  an 
unreasonable  number  of  amendments 
given  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  the 
farm  economy  is  facing. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request): 
S.  494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental    Response.    Compensation, 
and  UabUity  Act  of  1980  to  SMure  adequate 
funding  for  the  cleanup  of  abandoned  has- 
ardous  waste  sites,  and  for  other  purpoaes: 
to    the    Committee    on    Environment   and 

PubUc  Works.  

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BuBDicK): 

8.  495.  A  bill  to  implement  certain  reoom- 

mendatlona  made  pursuant  to  PubUc  Iaw 

98-360;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 

8.  490.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Board  for 

International  Broadcasting  Act  of  I97S  to 

authorize   appropriations    for   fiscal    years 

1986  and  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelsn 

Relations.  

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
8.  497.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Selva 
Gladys  Orr,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DaCONCINI: 
S.  498.  A  bUl  to  address  the  problems 
caused  by  the  1983  flood  along  the  Colorado 
River  Floodway;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EvAjrs.  Mr.  Srvsns,  and  Mr.  Mna- 
■owsKi): 
8.  499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Paul  of  Seattle.  WA  Barry  W.  Jackson  of 
Fairbanks,  AK;  and  Thomas  Fenton  of  Fair- 
banks, AK:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sisvaws  and  Mr.  Moaaowsxi): 
S.  500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Paul  and  Alleen  Paul:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HE! .MS  (by  request): 
S.  501.  A  bill  to  provide  a  continuous,  ade- 
quate, wholesome  supply  of  food  and  fiber, 
sasure  a  strong  agricultural  economy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GRA88LEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Snois.  Mr.  Nuim.  Mr.  BoscHwm. 
Mr.  ZoanrsKT,  Mr.  Chatb.  Mr. 
DiCoiicnn.  Mr.  Domnci.  Mr.  Sab- 
BAms.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Hoixnros.  Mr. 
SravKNB,  Mr.  Cbamstoii,  Mr.  Hbdo, 
Mr.  KzNHKDT,  Mr.  McClubb.  Mr. 
EzoM,  Mr.  TBOBMOm.  Mr.  Johm- 
STOK,  Mr.  Abohob.  Mr.  Lsvni.  Mr. 
DoBBmBBOBB.  Mr.  HABxm,  Mr.  An- 
DBBWS.  Mr.  Pbtob.  Mr.  Dsirroii,  Mr. 
OoBB,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  OLam.  Mra 
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HAWKiira.  Mr.  Kbbbt,  Mr.  Dolb,  Mr. 
DixoM.  Mr.  Wabiibb.  Mr.  Man- 
BiraAnii.  Mr.  Sufoa  and  ttx.  Ladixk- 

BEBO): 

BJ.  Rea  61.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  1,  1985.  through  May 
7.  1986,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Aware- 
neaa  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  (X>RTON  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
Hoixnos.  Mr.  Dabtobtb.  Mr.  Lomo, 
Mr.   Pacxwood,   Mr.   Imoutx.   Mra 
Kassbbaum.  Mr.  Foao,  Mr.  Pbbbslbb. 
Mr.  RiBOLB,  Mr.  Sixvxm.  Mr.  Kxoii. 
Mr.  Kastbii.  Mr.  Hsrux.  Mr.  Hublb. 
Mr.    fjAuiBBBBBO.    Mr.    Matsuhaoa. 
Mr.  AsnioB  and  Mr.  Cbahstor): 
BJ.  Rea  6X  A  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating   the   Twenty-Fifth    Annlvemry   of 
United  Statea'  Weather  Satellltea;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBGLE  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
Packwoob.  Mr.  Bmuticx.  Mr.  Kbxxx- 
DT,  Mr.  Dolb.  Mr.  Srsmns  and  Mr. 

ZOBIXSKT): 

&J.  Rea  63.  A  Joint  reaoluUon  to  dealg- 
nate  the  week  of  April  31.  1985.  through 
April  37,  1985,  as  "National  DEB  Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  naA,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

EvAxs.  Mr.  Stxvxrs  and  Mr.  Mnx- 

KOWSKI): 

S.  Res.  78.  A  resolution  referring  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Frederick  Paul.  Barry  W. 
Jackson,  and  Thomas  Fenton  to  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  United  Statea  Claims  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DbCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mblcbbb): 

8.  Con.  Rea  18.  A  concurrent  resolution 
ezpreaalnB  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  Installment  sales  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  provisions,  should  not  be  modified  or 
amended  In  any  way  that  will  alter  the 
manner  In  which  mortgage-backed  home- 
owner bond  transactions  are  currently 
taxed:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  re- 
quest): 
8.  494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  to  assure  adequate  funding  for 
the  cleanup  of  abandoned  hazardous 
waste  sites,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


OOMPBXHBXSIVB      BNVnOHlIXXTAL      BBSTOBSB. 
COMnXSAnOH,    AXD    LIASnjTT    ACT   AMXHS- 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing,  by  request,  the 
administration's  Superfund  laglsla- 
tion. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  administra- 
tion has  offered  its  Superfund  legliOa- 
tion.  I  have  been  urging  the  President 


to  make  his  legislative  proposals  on 
Superfund  sinew  last  year,  and  this 
action  today  should  guarantee  that 
the  Congress  will  be  able  to  reauthor- 
ize this  vital  law  well  in  advance  of  Its 
expiration  on  September  30, 1985. 

I  am  introducing  the  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  it  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works  is  scheduled  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  Superfund  on  Monday.  February 
25.  Lee  Thomas.  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  is 
the  only  witness  scheduled  to  testify 
and  I  anticipate  that  he  will  speak  In 
support  of  the  administration  bill  and 
comment  on  S.  51.  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  January  3  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  eight  other  members  of  my 
committee. 

The  administration  bill  contains  no 
surprises.  The  administration  view  has 
been  well  known  for  some  time  and 
those  views  have  been  expressed  by 
Bffr.  Thomas  and  others  in  testimony 
before  my  committee  on  Superfund 
legislation. 

My  view  on  Superfund  is  also  well 
known.  The  bill  I  Introduced  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
17  to  1  last  year.  Of  the  15  members  of 
the  committee  that  has  been  consti- 
tuted in  this  Congress,  all  served  on 
the  committee  last  year  and  14  voted 
for  the  Superfund  biU.  I  expect  the 
committee  biU  to  continue  to  have 
that  overwhelming  support  as  we  head 
into  markup  on  Tuesday  with  a  March 
1  date  as  the  target  for  reporting  a 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  administration  bill,  togeth- 
er with  the  President's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, along  with  a  section-by-section 
analyids.  two  fact  sheets  and  a  state- 
ment by  Lee  Thomas  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.494 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativet   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Conffreu  auembled, 

SHOHT  TTTLB  AlfD  TABLS  OP  COMTXHTS 

Sbction  1.  This  Act,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
CompMisatlon,  and  Liability  Act  Amend- 
menU  of  1985". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents 
Sec.  2.  Amendment  of  CERCLA 
Sec.  3.  Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpoaes 
Sec.  4.  Definitions 

TITLE  I—  PROVISIONS  RELATING 

PRIMARILT  TO  RESPONSE 

Sec.  101.  Authority  to  Respond;  Scope  of 

Program 
Sec.  102.  Statutory  Ijimlts  on  Removals 
Sec.  103.  Pennanent  Remedies 
Sec.  104.  Of  fsite  Remedial  AcUon 


Sec.  105.  Nati(Hial  Contingency  Plan 
Sec.  106.  Cooperative  Agreements 
Sec.  107.  PubUdy  Operated  Facilities 
Sec.  108.  Siting  of  Hazardous  Waste  Facili- 
ties 
Sec.  109.  Community  Involvement 
Sec.  110.  Health  Related  AuthoriUes 
Sec.  111.  Compliance  with  Other  Environ- 
mental Iaws 
Sec.  112.  Actions  Under  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan 
Sec  113.  Natural  Reaouroes  Damages 
Sec.  114.  Responaes  Claims 
Sec  115.  Indian  Tribes 
Sec.  116.  Preemption 
Sec.  117.  State  Cost  Share 

TITLE  n-PROVI8IONS  RELATING 
PRIMARILT  TO  ENFORCEMENT 
Sec.  201.  Civil  Penalties  for  Non-Reporting 
Sec.  202.  Contribution  and  Partiea  to  Utiga^ 

tlon 
Sec.  203.  Aoceaa  and  Infonnation  Gathering 
Sec.  304.  Administrative  Orders  for  Section 

104(b)  AcUons 
Sec.   205.  Non-Tnist  Fund  and  Pre-Truat 

Fund  Expenditures 
Sec.  206.  Statute  of  LimltaU(»s 
Sec  207.  Pre-Enforoement  Review 
Sec.  208.  National  Service  of  Prooeas 
Sec  309.  Abatement  Action 
Sec  210.  Federal  Uen 
Sec.  211.  PenalUes 

Sec  212.  Federal  Agency  Settlements 
Sec  213.  Foreign  Veaaels 

TITLE  m— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 
(Reserved) 
TITLE  rV— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Applicability  of  AoMndmenta 
AMXinnixire  OP  csBCLA 
Sac  2.  Except  as  otherwise  expreaaly  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  tiUe  I.  n.  or  IV  of  thla 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expreaaed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  refereooe 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a 
sectltm  or  provision  of  the  Oomprehenaive 
Environmental    Response,    Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (43  VAC.  i  9601  et 
seq.). 

STATmxiiT  OP  ponmios  amb  pdxfosbs 
Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Omgreaa  hereby  finda 
that^ 

(1)  Releaaea  and  threata  of  releases  of  has- 
aidous  substances  ocmtinue  to  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment: and 

(2)  A  major  source  of  such  threat  is  un- 
controlled hasardous  waste  facilities,  where 
haaardous  aubstanoea  have  been  dlipoaert  of 
In  a  manner  that  has  resulted  in.  or  that 
may  in  the  future  result  in  dangerous  re- 
leaaea 

(b)  In  order  to  adequately  protect  human 
health  and  the  aiviroament  from  such  re- 
leaaea. the  Congreas  further  finds  it  neces- 
sary to: 

(1)  continue  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram focused  on  the  cleanup  of  hasardous 
waste  sites  and  releases  or  threatmed  re- 
leaaea of  hasardous  substances  into  the  en- 
vironment; 

(2)  strengthen  existing  enforcement  au- 
thority ao  that  req»onaible  parttea  will  bear 
reaponslblllty  for  cleanup  coata; 

(3)  create  a  viable  and  effective  Federal- 
SUte  partnerdtip  for  cleanup  efforts;  and 

(4)  ensure  that  dttsens  be  Informed  of  and 
bave  an  opportunity  to  coounent  on  cleanup 
activities  taking  place  within  their  commu- 
nity. 


UBPUIITIOXS 


Sac.  4.  Section  101(14X0  is  amended  by 
striking  "hazardous  waate"  and  inserting 
"substance"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  inserting 
"whether  or  not  that  substance  would  be 
considered  a  solid  waste  under  tbe  Act" 
after  "Act"  the  first  time  that  word  appears. 

TTTU:  I— PROVISIONS  RELATINO 
PRIMARILT  TO  RESPONSE 

auth(mutt  to  bbbfobd:  boopb  op  pbocbam 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  104(aKl)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  Whenever  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance Is  releaaed  or  there  is  a  aubatantlal 
threat  of  such  a  release  into  the  environ- 
ment which  may  preaent  a  risk  to  public 
health  or  the  envinmment.  the  Preaident  Is 
authorized  to  act,  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional contingency  plan,  to  remove  or  ar- 
range for  the  removal  of.  and  provide  for  re- 
medial acti<m  relating  to  such  hazardous 
substance  at  any  time  (including  its  removal 
from  any  contaminate^  natural  reaouroe), 
(v  take  any  other  reaponse  measure  consist- 
ent with  the  national  contingency  plan 
which  tbe  Preaident  deema  neceaaary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  or  the  enviionment. 
The  Preaident  aball  give  primary  attention 
to  thoae  releaaea  which  he  deema  may 
preaent  a  puUic  health  threat.  Tbe  Preai- 
dent. in  his  discretion,  may  authorise  tbe 
owner  or  operator  of  tbe  veaael  or  faculty 
from  which  tbe  releaae  or  substantial  threat 
of  releaae  wnanat<».  or  any  other  reaponai- 
Ue  party,  to  perfmm  the  reaponae  action  if 
tbe  Preaident  determinea  that  such  removal 
OT  remedial  actkm  will  be  dme  properly  by 
the  owner,  operator,  or  other  respooatMe 
party.". 

(b)  Section  104(a)  is  further  ammdfd  by 
striking  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  President  shall  not  respond 
under  this  Act  to  a  release  or  threat  of  a  re- 

(A)  resulting  fr«n  the  extraction,  benefl- 
clation.  or  proceasing  of  orea  and  minerals 
which  are  covered  under  the  Surface  Mine 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977; 

(B)  reaulttng  from  the  lawful  application 
of  a  pesticide  product  registered  under  Sec- 
tion 3.  pomitted  under  aecUon  5.  or  ex- 
empted under  Section  18  of  the  Federal  In- 
aectictde.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act: 

(C)  to  the  extent  It  affecU  reaidential 
dweUinga,  busineas  or  oonmiunity  struc- 
tures, or  public  or  private  domeatic  water 
sumdy  wells,  unless  the  releaae  or  threat- 
ened release  enumatea  from  a  veaael  or  facil- 
ity used  for  tbe  deposition,  sttnage.  iHoceas- 
ing.  treatment,  transportatirai.  or  diapoaal 
of  hasardous  aubstanoea; 

(D)  of  a  naturally  occurring  substsnoe  in 
Ita  unaltered  form,  or  altered  aolely  tbroo^ 
naturally  occurring  proceaaea  or  phenom- 
ena, from  a  location  where  it  ia  naturally 
found;  or 

(E)  covered  by  and  in  oomplianoe  with  a 
pcxmlt.  as  that  term  Is  deflned  in  section 
101(10).  if  such  hazardous  substance  was 
spedflcally  idoitified.  reviewed,  and  made 
part  of  the  public  record  in  lss<ilng  the 
permit  and  the  permit  was  designed  to  limit 
such  substsnce. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  Uie  Preaident  may  reapond  to 
any  releaae  or  threat  of  releaae  of  a  hazard- 
ous substsnoe  in  any  form  if  he  determines, 
in  his  discretim.  that  the  releaae  or  threat 
of  releaae  constitutes  a  major  public  health 
or  environmental  emergency  and  that  no 
other  person  has  the  authority  or  capability 
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to  respond  to  the  emerKency  in  a  timely 
manner". 

(c)  Section  104(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  phraaes.  ".  pollutant,  or  contaminant" 
and  ",  pollutants  or  contaminants"  when- 
ever they  appear. 

(d)  Section  105  is  amended  by  strlkinR  ". 
pollutant  and  contaminants.". 

STATUTORY  UMnS  OM  RDtOVALS 

Sk.  103.  Section  104(cKl)  is  amended  by 
strikins  "six  months"  and  inserting  "one 
year"  in  lieu  thereof  and  inserting  before 
"obligations"  the  following:  "or  (C)  contin- 
ued response  action  is  otherwise  appropriate 
and  consistent  with  permanent  remedy,". 

PEKMANEMT  RXMEDIBS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  104(cK4>  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "For  determining  whether  a 
remedy  is  cost-effective,  the  President  may 
consider  the  permanence  of  such  remedy.". 

(b)  Section  105(3)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  taking  into  account  the  perma- 
nence of  any  remedial  measures", 
orpsrrs  remkoial  action 

Sic.  104.  Section  101(24)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph: 
striking  the  period  after  "welfare"  the  third 
time  that  word  appears,  and  Inserting  a 
semicolon  in  lieu  thereof,  striking  "or" 
before  "contaminated  materials"  and  insert- 
ing "and  associated"  in  lieu  thereof;  and  in- 
serting before  the  period  after  "environ- 
ment" the  third  time  that  word  appears,  the 
following:  ".  as  well  as  the  oflsite  transport 
and  offsite  storage,  treatment,  destruction, 
or  secure  disposition  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  associated  contaminated  materi- 
als.". 

HATIOMAL  CONTIMGEIfCY  rLAll 

Sk.  105.  (a)  Section  105(8KB)  is  amended 
by  striking  "at  least  four  hundred  of"  when 
it  appears. 

(b)  Section  105<8HB)  is  further  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "at  least"  following 
the  word  "facilities"  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears and  by  inserting  "A  State  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  designate  its  highest  priority  facili- 
ty only  once"  after  the  third  full  sentence 
thereof. 

COOPEKATIVX  AGRKUUHTS 

Sk.  106.  (a)  Section  104(d)(1)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(dKl)  Where  the  President  determines 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
has  the  capabUity  to  carry  out  any  or  all  of 
the  actions  authorized  in  this  section,  the 
President,  in  his  discretion  and  subject  to 
such  terms  as  he  may  prescribe,  may  enter 
into  a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
covering  a  specific  facility  or  facilities  with 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  to  take 
such  actions  in  accordance  with  criteria  and 
priorities  established  pursuant  to  section 
105(8)  of  this  title  and  to  be  relmburaed 
from  the  Fund  for  reasonable  response  coats 
incurred  pursuant  to  such  contract  or  coop- 
erative agreement.  Any  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  made  hereunder  is  subject  to 
the  cost-sharing  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  101(25)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  en- 
forcement activities  related  thereto". 

FUBUCLT  OPKRATKD  rACIUTIXS 

Sk.  107.  Section  104(cK3KCKU)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  at  least  75  per  centum  or  such  greater 
amount  as  the  President  may  deem  appro- 


priate, taking  into  account  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  SUte  or  poliUcal  subdivi- 
sion, of  any  sums  expended  in  response  to  a 
release  from  a  facility,  that  was  operated  by 
the  SUte  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
either  directly  or  through  a  contractual  re- 
lationship or  otherwise,  at  the  time  of  any 
diaptxal  of  hazardous  substances  therein. 
For  purposes  of  this  clause  only,  "facility" 
does  not  include  navigable  waters  or  the 
beds  underlying  those  waters.". 

SITIIIG  OP  HAZARDOUS  WASR  PACIUTIIS 

Sk.  108.  SecUon  104(c)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5XA)  Effective  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  initiate  any  response  actions 
pursuant  to  this  section,  except  for  the  pro- 
vision of  alternative  drinking  water  suppUes 
or  the  temporary  relocation  of  affected  Indi- 
viduals from  their  residential  dvelUngs,  nei- 
ther to  exceed  one  year,  unless  the  State  In 
which  the  release  occurs  first  provides  as- 
surances deemed  adequate  by  the  President 
that  the  SUte  will  assure  the  availability  of 
hazardous  waste  treatment  or  disposal  fa- 
cilities, either  within  that  State  or  pursuant 
to  a  regional  agreement,  acceptable  to  the 
President  with  adequate  capacity  for  the 
treatment,  or  disposal  of  aU  hazardous 
wastes  that  are  reasonably  expected  to  be 
generated  within  that  State  during  a  period 
of  time  specified  by  the  President  by  regula- 
tion. 

(BHi)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  President  may  take 
response  action  under  this  section  if  he  de- 
termines, in  his  discretion,  that  a  major 
public  health  or  environmental  emergency 
exists. 

(U)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c>  of  this 
section,  the  President  shaU  not  provide  al- 
ternative drinking  water  suppUes  or  the 
temporary  relocation  of  affected  individuals 
from  their  residential  dwellings  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  re- 
sponse pursuant  to  subparagraph  (BXl)  of 
this  paragraph,  unless  the  SUte  In  which 
the  release  occurs  provides  assurances  that 
the  SUte  wlU  pay  or  assure  payment  of  40 
percent  of  those  costs,  or  at  least  80  percent 
of  those  costo  for  actions  related  to  facilities 
operated  by  the  State  or  a  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  either  directly  or  through  a 
contractual  relationship  or  otherwise,  at  the 
time  of  any  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances therein. 

(C)  EffecUve  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph.  In  addition  to  the  cost  share 
required  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  SUte  shaU  pay  aU  additional  costs 
associated  with  any  out-of-SUte  or,  if  the 
SUte  la  party  to  a  regional  agreement  for 
the  treatment  or  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances, out-of-region  transporUtlon  of  haz- 
ardous substances  resulting  from  response 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section.". 
ooiofUinTr  mvoLvmBrr 

Sk.  109.  Section  104(c)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  new  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Before  selection  or  approval  of  any 
remedial  action  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  SUtes  or  a  State  or  any  other  person 
tmder  this  section  or  section  108  of  this  Act, 
notice  of  and  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  proposed  action  shall  be  afforded  to  the 
public". 

RBALTR  RXLATXD  AUTHORmKS 

Sk.  110.  (a)  Section  104(1)  U  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  after  "(i)";  striking  the  re- 
maining   part    of    the   sentence    following 


"Registry",  and  Inserting  a  period  In  lieu 
thereof:  inserting  "(A)"  before  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (1):  and  adding  the 
followlnr 

":  (i)  In  support  of  response  actions  and 
because  of  the  Immediate  need  to  protect 
public  health  in  the  event  of  a  release  or 
threatened  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, and  upon  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  State  officials,  or  local  officials, 
may  provide  health  consulUtlons.  health  as- 
sessments, and  other  technical  assistance  re- 
lating to  the  health  effeeU  of  exposure  to 
hazardous  substances:  and 

(11)  to  Improve  the  ability  to  render  future 
public  health  JudgmenU  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  to  further  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  health  effecU  of  hazardous  substances, 
develop  and  conduct  epidemiological  stud- 
ies. Including  pUot  studies.". 

(b)  Section  104(1)  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  "(B)"  before  the  third  sentence 
thereof,  striking  "In  addiUon."  capitalizing 
"said",  and  striking  all  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 

"(1)  In  cooperation  with  the  States.  Indian 
tribea.  and  with  other  Federal  and  local  offi- 
cials, establish  and  maintain  appropriate 
registries  of  serious  diseases  and  Ulneases  or 
registries  of  persons  exposed  to  hazardous 
substances  through  the  environment,  when- 
ever their  Inclusion  In  such  registries  would 
be  scientifically  appropriate  or  valuable  for 
specific  scientific  studies  or.  for  long-term 
foUow-up:". 

(c)  SecUon  104(1)  U  further  amended  by 
striking  "(2)"  and  Inserting  "(U)"  in  lieu 
thereof,  striking  "(3)"  and  inserting  "(iU)" 
in  Ueu  thereof,  and  striking  all  of  paragraph 
(4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(iv)  in  cases  of  public  health  emergencies 
caused  or  believed  to  be  caused  by  exposure 
to  toxic  substances,  assist,  and  consult  with 
private  or  public  health  care  providers  In 
the  provision  of  medical  care  and  testing  of 
exposed  individuals.  Including  the  coUecUon 
and  laboratory  analysU  of  specimens  as  may 
be  Indicated  by  the  specific  exposure  Inci- 
dent or  any  other  assistance  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances;  and". 

(d)  Section  104(1)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  "(5)"  and  Inserting  "(v)"  In  lieu 
thereof  and  striking  the  last  sentence  of  the 
paragraph. 

(e)  SecUon  104(1)  Is  further  amended  by 
°  adding  the  f  oUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(vi)  All  resulto  of  sttidies  conducted 
under  this  subsecUon  (other  than  health  as- 
sessmenU)  shall  be  reported  or  adopted 
only  after  appropriate  peer  review  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency. 
IRrUting  peer  review  systems  may  be  used 
where  appropriate. 

(f)  SecUon  104(1)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental ProtecUon  Agency,  or  the  head  of 
the  Agency  to  which  response  authority  has 
been  delegated.  In  his  dlscreUon,  may  per- 
form exposure  and  risk  assessmenu  at  a  re- 
lease for  the  purpose  of  determining  appro- 
priate action  adequate  to  mitigate  the 
public  health  threat.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  "exposure  and  risk  assessment" 
means  the  process  for  characterizing  the  po- 
tential risk  from  exposure  to  hazardous  or 
toxic  substances  at  a  specific  site,  based 
upon  hazard  identification,  dose-response 
assessment,  exposure  assessment,  and  risk 
characterization." 


COMPUAMCg  WITH  OTRKR  KKVIKOiniXirrAL 
LAWS 

Sk.  111.  Section  104(cX4),  as  amended  by 
secUon  103(a)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(A)"  after  "(4)"  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(BXl)  When  revising  the  national  contin- 
gency plan  pursuant  to  section  105.  the 
President  shall  specify  the  extent  to  which 
removal  or  remedial  actions  selected  under 
this  section  or  secured  under  section  108(a) 
should  comply  with  applicable  or  relevant 
standards  and  criteria  of  other  Federal, 
SUte,  or  local  environmental  and  public 
health  laws.  When  making  this  determina- 
tion, the  President  shall  consider,  among 
other  factors,  the  followlnr  Uie  level  of 
health  or  environmental  protection  provid- 
ed by  applicable  or  relevant  standards  and 
criteria:  the  technical  feasibility  of  achiev- 
ing such  standards  and  criteria  for  different 
types  of  releases:  the  interim  or  permanent 
nature  of  particular  response  actions;  the 
need  for  expeditious  action;  and  the  need  to 
maintain  availability  of  amounU  from  the 
Fund  to  respond  to  other  releases  which 
present  or  may  present  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  the  environment. 

(11)  No  permit  shall  be  required  under  Fed- 
eral. SUte,  or  local  law  for  removal  or  reme- 
dial acUon  selected  under  this  secUon  or  se- 
cured under  secUon  108(a). 

(Ul)  Removal  or  remedial  actions  selected 
or  taken  under  this  secUon  or  secured  under 
secUon  108(a)  that  have  voluntarily  met  the 
provisions  of  section  102  of  the  NaUonal  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1S89  (Public  Law 
91-190,  83  SUt.  852)  need  not  comply  with 
any  further  public  particlpaUon  requlre- 
menU  which  mily  be  provided  under  this 
Act. 

ACnORS  UltDKX  THE  ItATIORAL  (X>imilGKIICT 
PLAM 

Sk.  112.  Section  107(d)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "response  coste  or"  before  "dam- 
ages" both  times  that  word  appears  and  by 
inserting  after  "person"  the  second  time 
that  word  appears  the  followlnr  "and  shall 
not  alter  the  liability  of  any  person  who  is 
liable  or  potentially  liable  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  who  subsequenUy  under- 
takes a  response  acUon.". 

HATURAL  RBSOURCX  DAMAOX  CLAIMS 

Sk.  113.  (a)  SecUon  107(f)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(2XA)  The  President  shall  designate  in 
the  national  contingency  plan  published 
under  secUon  105  of  this  Act  the  Federal  of- 
ficials who  shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  public 
as  trustees  for  natural  resources  under  this 
Act  and  secUon  311  of  the  CHean  Water  Act. 
Such  officials  shall  assess  damages  to  natu- 
ral resources  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  secUon  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  for 
those  resources  under  their  trusteeship,  and 
may  upon  request  of  and  reimbursement 
from  a  SUte  and  at  the  Federal  officials' 
dlscreUon.  assess  damages  for  those  natural 
resources  under  a  SUte's  trusteeship. 

(B)  The  Governor  of  each  SUte  shall  des- 
ignate the  SUte  officials  who  may  act  on 
behalf  of  the  public  as  trustees  for  natural 
resources  under  this  Act  and  secUon  311  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  and  shall  notify  the 
President  of  such  designaUons.  Such  SUte 
officials  shall  assess  damages  to  natural  re- 
sources for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  sec- 
Uon 311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  for  those 
resources  under  their  trusteeship. 

(C)  Any  determinaUon  or  assessment  of 
damages  to  natural  resources  for  the  pur- 


poses of  this  Act  and  secUon  311  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  made  by  a  Federal  or  SUte 
trustee  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  301(c)  of  this 
Act  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  re- 
buttable presumpUon  on  behalf  of  the 
trustee  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  under  this 
Act  or  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act." 

(3)  With  respect  to  Federal  fadliUes.  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  custody  and  accountabil- 
ity for  those  fadUUes  shall  be  the  only 
trustee  of  natural  resources  on.  under,  or 
above  these  fadliUes  for  purposes  of  the 
Act.". 

(b)  SecUon  111(b)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
a  period  after  "UUe"  the  first  time  that 
word  appears  and  striking  all  that  follows. 

(c>  SecUon  111(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  renumbering  the 
following  paragraphs  accordingly. 

(d)  SecUon  lll(eXl)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "pursiuuit  to  subsecUcm  lll(aX2)"  after 
the  word  "Fund"  the  first  time  it  appears. 

(e)  Section  111  Is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
secUons  (d),  (h),  and  (1)  and  relettering  the 
remaining  subsecUons  accordingly. 

(f)  SecUon  111(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraph  (3)  and  renumbering  the  followr 
ing  paragraph. 

(g)  SecUon  lll(eX4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  subsecUon  (a) 
of"  and  by  replacing  "t"  with  "T"  in  "this" 
when  it  appears. 

RXSPOHSX  CLAIMS 

Sk.  114.  (a)  SecUon  lll(aX2)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  payment  of  any  claim  for  necessary 
response  cosU  incurred  by  any  other  person 
as  a  result  of  carrying  out  the  national  con- 
tingency plan  established  under  secUon 
311(c)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  amended 
by  section  105  of  this  UUe:  Provided,  howev- 
er, that  such  costs  must  be  approved  under 
said  plan  and  certified  by  the  responsible 
Federal  official  prior  to  the  taking  of  any 
action  for  which  cosU  may  be  sought;  and". 

(b)  SecUon  112  is  ammded  by  striking 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  followlnr 

"(a)  No  claims  may  be  asserted  against  the 
Fund  pursuant  to  secUon  llKaXS)  of  this 
UUe  unless  such  claim  is  presented  In  the 
first  Instance  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
guarantor  of  the  vessel  or  facility  tmm 
which  a  hazardous  substance  has  been  re- 
leased, if  known  to  the  claimant,  and  to  any 
other  person  known  to  the  claimant  who 
may  be  liable  under  section  107  of  this  UUe. 
In  any  case  ^here  the  claim  has  not  been 
satisfied  within  sixty  days  of  presentation  In 
accordance  with  this  subaecUon,  the  claim- 
ant may  present  the  claim  to  the  Fund  for 
payment;  provided,  that  no  claim  against 
the  Fund  may  be  considered  during  the 
pendency  of  an  acUon  In  court  to  recover 
costs  which  are  the  subject  of  the  claim.". 

(c)  Section  112(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"$5,000"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
"$25,000"  (in  lieu  thereof;  and  by  striking 
all  of  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 

"(2)  The  President  may,  if  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  InformaUon  devel(wed  during  the 
processing  of  the  daim  warranto  it,  make 
and  pay  an  award  of  the  claim:  provided,  no 
claim  may  be  awarded  to  the  extent  that  a 
Judicial  Judffnmt  has  been  made  on  the 
costo  that  are  the  subject  of  the  claim.  If 
the  President  declines  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  claim,  the  claimant  may.  within  thirty 
days  after  receiving  noUce  of  the  President's 
decision,  request  an  admlnlstraUve  hearing. 


(3)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  claimant  shall  bear  the  burden  of 
proving  his  claim. 

(4)  All  admlnlstraUve  decisions  made  bere- 
imder  shall  be  in  writing,  with  notification 
to  all  approi»late  parties,  and  shall  be  ren- 
dered within  ninety  days  of  submission  of  a 
claim  to  an  admlnlstraUve  law  Judge,  unless 
all  the  [larUes  to  the  daim  agree  In  writing 
to  an  extension  or  unless  the  President,  in 
his  discretion,  extends  the  time  limit  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  80  days. 

(5)  All  admlnlstraUve  decisions  hereunder 
shall  be  final,  and  any  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing may  appeal  a  decision  within  thirty  days 
of  notlf  Icatiim  of  the  award  of  dedskm.  Any 
such  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  Federal 
district  court  for  the  district  where  the  re- 
lease or  threat  of  release  took  place.  In  any 
such  appeal,  the  dedskm  shall  be  considered 
binding  and  oonduslve.  and  shaU  not  be 
overturned  except  for  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious abuse  of  dlscreUon. 

(8)  \^thin  twenty  days  after  the  expira- 
Uon  of  the  appeal  period  for  any  admlnls- 
traUve decision  eoDoeminc  an  award,  or 
within  twmty  days  after  the  final  Judicial 
determinaUon  of  any  appeal  taken  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  President  shall  pay 
any  such  award  from  the  Fund.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  determine  the  method,  terms, 
and  lime  of  payment". 

(d)  SecttoQ  112  Is  amended  by  striking 
sub^M^cn  (d)  and  relettering  the  following 
subsection. 

mDIAN  TRIBXS 

Sk.  115.  (a)  SecUon  101  is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (31). 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(32)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(33)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  nation,  group,  pueblo,  or  com- 
munity for  which,  or  for  the  members  of 
which,  the  United  SUtes  holds  lands  in 
trust;  and 

(34)  "Indian  lands"  means  lands.  UUe  to 
which  is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  an  Indian  or  an  Indian  tribe  or  lands 
UUe  to  which  Is  held  by  an  Indian  or  an 
Indian  tribe  subject  to  a  restriction  against 
alienation.". 

(b)  Section  104(cX3).  as  amended  by  sec- 
Uon 107  of  this  Act.  is  amoided  by  inserting 
"or  Indian  tribe"  after  the  word  "State"  the 
nnt  four  Umes  that  word  appears  and  after 
phrase  appears,  and  by  adding  a  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  assurances  required  by  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  Indian  lands  may  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deteimines  that  an 
Indian  tribe  cannot  provide  those  aasur- 


(c)  Section  104(d).  as  amended  by  section 
108(a)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  Indian  tribe"  after  the  phrase  "poUtical 
subdivision  thereor'  wbower  that  phrase 
occurs,  and  by  inserting  "or  Indian  tribe" 
after  the  phrase  "poUtieal  subdiviston.". 

(d)  Section  103(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insoting. 
",  or  to  any  affected  Indian  tribe." 

(e)  "Section  104(cX2)  is  amended  by 
adding,  "or  Indian  tribe"  after  "States." 

(f)  Section  105(8XB),  as  amended  by  sec- 
Uon 105  of  this  Act,  is  f  urtho'  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  Indian  tribe"  after  "SUte"  the 
first  time  that  word  appears  and  after  the 
phrase  "established  by  the  States";  and  In- 
serting "or  Indian  lands"  after  "State"  the 
second  time  that  word  appears. 
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PKIDfTTION 

Sk.  U6.  Section  114  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsection  (c)  and  relettering  the  follow- 
ing subsection  accordingly. 

STATS  COST  SHAM 

Sk.  117.  Section  104(c)<3)<CXi)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "10"  and  inserting  "20"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

TITLE  II-PROVI8ION8  RELATINO 
PRIMARILY  TO  ENFORCEMENT 

CIVIL  PDIALTIKS  POR  NOR-MPORTIlia 

Sk.  201.  Section  103(b)(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  "$10,000".  Inserting  "125.000"  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  inserting  before  the  last 
sentence  the  following:  "Any  such  person 
also  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  violation  of  this  subsection.  Any  civil 
penalty  for  violations  of  this  subsection  in 
excess  of  $25,000  may  be  assessed  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  in  a 
United  States  district  court  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 113.  The  Administrator  may  assess  any 
penalty  under  this  subsection  for  leas  than 
$25,000,  such  assessment  shall  become  final 
unless,  no  later  than  30  days  after  notice  of 
the  penalty  is  served,  the  person  or  persons 
named  in  the  notice  of  the  penalty  is  served, 
the  person  or  persons  named  in  the  notice 
request  a  public  hearing.  Upon  such  re- 
quest, the  Administrator  shall  promptly 
conduct  a  public  hearing.  In  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  section  the 
Administrator  may  issue  subpoenas  for  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  relevant  papers,  books, 
and  documents  and  may  promulgate  rules 
for  discovery  procedures.". 

COimUBimOH  AHV  PASTIKS  to  unOATIOH 

Sk.  202.  Section  107,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 205  and  Title  III  of  this  Act,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(kXl)  In  any  civil  or  administrative 
action  under  this  section  or  section  106,  any 
claims  for  contribution  or  indemnification 
shall  be  brought  only  after  entry  of  Judg- 
ment or  date  of  settlement  in  good  faith. 

(2)  After  Judgment  in  any  civil  action 
under  section  106  or  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  any  defendant  held  liable  in 
the  action  may  bring  a  separate  action  for 
contribution  against  any  other  person  liable 
or  potentially  liable  under  subsection  (a). 
Such  action  shall  be  brought  in  accordance 
with  section  113  and  shall  be  governed  by 
Federal  law.  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4)  of  the  subsection,  this  subsection 
shall  not  impair  any  right  of  indemnity 
under  existing  law. 

(3)  When  a  person  has  resolved  its  liabil- 
ity to  the  United  SUtes  or  a  SUte  in  a  Judi- 
cially approved  good  faith  settlement,  such 
person  shall  not  be  liable  for  claims  for  con- 
tribution under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section regarding  matters  addressed  in  the 
settlement.  Such  settlement  does  not  dis- 
charge any  of  the  other  potentially  liable 
persons  unless  its  terms  so  provide,  but  it  re- 
duces the  claim  against  the  others  to  the 
extent  of  any  amount  stipulated  by  the  set- 
tlement. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect 
or  modify  in  any  way  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  any  person  that 
has  resolved  its  UabUity  to  the  United 
States  or  a  State  in  a  good  faith  settlement 
to  seek  contribution  or  indemnification 
against  any  persons  who  are  not  party  to 
the  settlement.  In  any  such  contribution  or 
indemnification  action,  the  rights  of  a  State 
or  any  person  that  has  so  resolved  its  liabil- 


ity shall  be  subordinate  to  the  rIghU  of  the 
United  States.  Any  contribution  action 
brought  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
brought  in  accordance  with  section  113  and 
shall  be  governed  by  Federal  law.". 

AOCnS  AND  IKPORMATION  OATRniHO 

Sk.  203.  Section  104(e)  is  amended  by 
striking  "(2)"  and  inserting  "(3)"  In  Ueu 
thereof  and  by  striking  all  of  existing  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 

followlnr 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
need  for  response,  or  chooalng  or  taking  any 
response  action  under  this  title,  or  other- 
wise enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
any  officer,  employee,  or  representative  of 
the  President,  duly  deaignatfld  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  any  duly  designated  offleer.  em- 
ployee, or  representative  of  a  State  under  a 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement.  Is  au- 
thorised where  there  la  a  reasonable  basis  to 
believe  there  may  be  a  release  or  threat  of 
release  of  a  haaardous  suhetance 

(A)  to  require  any  persoB  who  has  or  may 
have  information  relevant  to  (1)  the  identlfl- 
catlon  or  nature  of  materials  generated. 
treated,  stored,  transported  to.  or  dispoeed 
of  at  a  facility,  or  (U)  the  nature  or  extent 
of  a  release  or  threatened  release  of  a  haa- 
ardous substance  at  or  tnax  a  facility,  to 
furnish,  upon  reasonable  noUoe,  Informa- 
tion or  documents  relating  to  such  matters. 
In  addition,  upon  reasonable  notice,  such 
person  either  slukll  grant  to  appropriate  rep- 
resentatlvea  aoceas  at  all  reaeonaMe  times  to 
inspect  all  documents  or  reoordi  relating  to 
such  matters  or  sliall  copy  and  fumlah  to 
the  representatives  ail  such  documents  or 
records,  at  the  option  of  such  peraon: 

(B)  to  enter  at  reasonable  times  any  eatai>- 
llshment  or  other  place  or  property  (I) 
where  haaardous  subatanoea  are.  may  be.  or 
have  been  generated,  stored,  treated,  dis- 
posed of,  or  transported  from.  (11)  from 
which  or  to  which  liaaardous  substances 
have  been  or  may  have  been  released,  (ill) 
where  such  release  la  or  may  be  threatened, 
or  (Iv)  where  entry  Is  needed  to  determine 
the  need  for  response  or  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse or  to  effectuate  a  response  action 
under  this  title;  and 

(C)  to  Inspect  and  obtain  samplea  from 
such  establishment  or  other  place  or  proper- 
ty or  location  of  any  suspwted  hanrdoua 
substance  and  to  Inspect  and  obtain  samples 
of  any  containers  or  labeling  for  suspected 
haaardous  substaoocs.  Each  such  Inspection 
shall  be  completed  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness. If  the  officer,  employee,  or  representa- 
tive obtains  any  samplea.  prior  to  leaving 
the  premiere,  he  shall  give  to  the  owner,  op- 
erator, tenant,  or  other  peraon  in  charge  of 
the  place  from  whkh  the  samples  were  ob- 
tained a  receipt  describing  the  sample  ob- 
tained and.  if  requested,  a  portion  of  each 
such  sample.  If  any  analysis  is  made  of  such 
samples,  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  analy- 
sis shall  be  fumlahed  promptly  to  the 
owner,  operator,  tenant,  or  other  peraon  in 
charge,  if  such  person  can  be  located. 

(3XA)  If  consent  la  not  granted  regarding 
a  request  made  by  a  duly  designated  officer, 
employee,  or  representative  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Prealdent,  upon  such  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  consultation  as  Is 
reasonably  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances, may  Issue  an  order  to  such  person 
directing  compliance  with  the  request,  and 
the  President  may  ask  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  commence  a  civil  action  to  compel  com- 
pliance. 

(B)  In  any  civil  action  brought  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  order,  the  court  shall, 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  to  believe 


there  may  be  a  release  or  threat  of  a  release 
of  a  haaardous  substance:  (1)  in  the  case  of 
interference  with  entry  or  inspection,  enjoin 
such  interference  or  direct  compliance  with 
orden  to  prohibit  Interference  with  entry  or 
Inspection,  unices  under  the  circimistances 
of  the  case  the  demand  for  entry  or  inspec- 
tion is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  an  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  not  in  accordance  with  law: 
and  (II)  in  the  case  of  information  or  docu- 
ment requests,  enjoin  Interference  with 
such  Information  or  document  requests  or 
direct  compliance  with  orders  to  provide 
such  information  or  documents,  unless 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the 
demand  for  Information  or  documents  is  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion, or  not  in  accordance  with  law.  The 
court  may  aasess  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  against  any  person  who  un- 
reasonably falls  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  or  an  order  issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).". 

(»  Nothing  In  Uiis  subsection  shall  pre- 
clude the  President  from  securing  access  or 
obtaining  information  in  any  other  lawful 


(4)  Notwithstanding  this  subsection,  entry 
to  locatloDS  and  access  to  Information  prop- 
eriy  classified  to  protect  the  national  securi- 
ty may  be  granted  only  to  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  representative  of  the  Prealdent 
who  Is  properly  cleared.". 

AMtUIMTaATrVX  ORBBU  POR  SBCTIOB  !««  (b) 
ACnORS 

8k.  304.  (a)  SecUon  104  U  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subaectlon  at  the  end  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(JXl)  U  the  President  determines  that 
one  or  more  responsible  parties  will  proper- 
ly carry  out  action  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  President  may  enter  Into  a 
consent  administrative  order  with  such 
party  or  parties  for  that  purpose. 

(3)  The  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  the  release  has  oc- 
curred or  threatens  to  occtir  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  enforce  the  order,  and  any 
peraon  who  violates  or  fails  to  obey  such  an 
order  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for 
a  dvil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  day  In  which  such  violation  oocura  or 
such  failure  to  comply  continuea.". 

(b)  SecUon  107(cK3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "104  or". 

IKHI-TBUST  rnin>  amb  paa-nusr  rnim 


Sk.  205.  Section  107(aK4)  U  amended  by 
striking  "and"  from  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B).  strllcing  the  period  from  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C>  and  inserting  ":  and"  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  adding  a  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  All  other  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  Government  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  of  1976.  in  response 
to  a  release  or  threatened  release  of  a  haz- 
ardous substance  from  a  facility  used  for 
the  storage,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous substances,  where  such  person  knew 
or  should  have  known  of  the  response 
action  and  the  costs  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  response  actions  provided  for  In 
subsections  101(23)  and  (24)  of  this  Act.". 

STATUTX  OP  umTATIOIlS 

Sk.  206.  Section  113,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 207  and  208  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follotMng  new 
subsection: 

"(hXl)  No  claim  may  be  presented  nor 
may  an  action  be  commenced  under  this 


title  for  recovery  of  the  costs  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  107  more  than  six 
yean  after  the  date  of  completion  of  the  re- 
sponse action.  Provided,  however,  that 
within  the  limitation  period  set  out  herein  a 
State  or  the  United  States  may  commence 
an  action  under  this  title  for  recovery  of 
any  cost  or  costs  at  any  time  after  such  cost 
or  costs  have  been  incurred. 

(2)  No  action  may  be  commenced  for  dam- 
ages under  this  title  more  than  three  yean 
from  the  date  of  discovery  of  the  loss. 

(3)  No  action  for  contribution  may  be 
commenced  under  section  107  more  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  judgment  or 
the  date  of  the  good  faith  settlement. 

(4)  No  action  based  on  rights  subrogated 
pursuant  to  section  112  by  reason  of  pay- 
ment of  a  claim  may  he  commenced  under 
this  title  more  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  payment  of  such  claim.". 

PRX-BiiPORCXitxirr  rkvikw 

Sk.  207(a).  Section  113(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  "s"  to  the  word  "subsection"  and  in- 
serting "and  (e)"  after  "(a)". 

(b>  Section  113  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(e)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  any  challenges  to  response  action  se- 
lected under  section  104  or  any  order  issued 
under  section  104,  or  to  review  any  order 
issued  under  section  10e(a),  In  any  action 
other  than  (1)  an  action  under  section  107 
to  recover  response  costs  or  damages  or  for 
contribution  or  indemnification;  (2)  an 
Ktlon  to  enforce  an  order  issued  under  sec- 
tion 106(a)  or  to  recover  a  penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  such  order  or  (3)  an  action  for  reim- 
bursement under  section  106(bX2). 

(f )  In  any  Judicial  action  under  section  106 
or  107,  Judicial  review  of  any  Issues  concern- 
ing the  adequacy  of  any  response  action 
taken  or  orderd  by  the  President  shall  be 
limited  to  the  administrative  record.  The 
only  objection  which  may  be  raised  in  any 
such  Judicial  action  under  sections  106  or 
107  is  an  objection  to  the  response  action 
which  was  raised  with  reasonable  specificity 
to  the  President  during  the  applicable 
period  for  public  comment.  In  considering 
such  objections,  the  court  shall  uphold  the 
President's  decision  in  selecting  the  re- 
sponse action  unless  the  decision  was  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  If  the  court  finds  that 
the  President's  decision  In  selecting  the  re- 
sponse action  was  arbitrary  and  capricious 
or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law,  the 
court  shall  award  the  response  costs  or  dam- 
ages or  other  relief  lieing  sought  to  the 
extent  that  such  relief  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  national  contingency  plan.  In  re- 
viewing alleged  procedural  errors,  the  court 
may  disallow  costs  or  damages  only  if  the 
errors  were  so  serious  and  related  to  matters 
of  such  central  relevance  to  the  action  that 
the  action  would  have  been  significantly 
changed  had  such  errors  not  been  made.". 

(c)  Section  106(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  adding  a  new  pan- 
graph  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2XA)  Any  person  who  receives  and  com- 
plies with  the  terms  of  any  order  issued 
under  subsection  (a)  may,  within  sixty  days 
of  completion  of  the  required  action,  peti- 
tion the  President  for  reimbursement  from 
the  Fund  for  the  reasonable  costs  of  such 
action,  plus  interest.  Any  interest  payable 
under  this  paragraph  shall  accrue  on  the 
amounts  expended  from  the  date  of  expend- 
iture at  the  same  rate  that  applies  to  invest- 
ments of  the  Fund  under  section  223(b)  of 
thU  Act. 


(B)  If  the  President  refuses  to  grant  all  or 
pari  of  a  petition  made  under  this  para- 
graph, the  petitioner  may  within  thirty 
days  of  receipt  of  such  refusal  file  an  action 
against  the  President  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  couri  seeking  reim- 
bursement from  the  Fund.  To  obtain  reim- 
bursement, the  petitioner  must  establish  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  it  is 
not  liable  for  reqwnse  costs  under  section 
107(a)  and  that  coats  for  which  it  seeks  re- 
imbursement are  reasonable  in  light  of  the 
action  required  by  the  relevant  order.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  petitioner  who  is 
liable  for  response  costs  under  section 
107(a)  may  recover  its  reasonable  costs  of 
response  to  the  extent  that  It  can  demon- 
strate, on  the  administrative  record,  that 
the  President's  decision  In  Issuing  the  order 
was  arbitrary  and  capricious  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law.  In  any  such 
case,  the  court  may  awanl  to  petitioner  all 
reasonable  response  costs  incurred  pursuant 
to  the  portions  of  the  order  foimd  to  be  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  or  otherwise  not  In 
accordance  with  law.". 

XATIOMWIDK  aiaVICS  OP  procbbs 

Sk.  208.  Section  113,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  new  subsection  (f)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  In  any  action  by  the  United  States 
under  sections  104.  106,  or  107,  process  may 
be  served  In  any  district  where  the  defend- 
ant is  found,  or  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, or  has  appointed  an  agent  for  the  serv- 
ice of  process.". 

ASATniBrr  Acnoii 

Sk.  209.  Section  106(a)  is  amended  by 
strildng  the  phrases  "or  welfare"  and  "and 
welfare." 


Sk.  210.  Section  107  is  amended  by  adding 
after  new  subsection  (1)  the  folloiring  new 
subsection: 

"(1X1)  AU  cosU  and  damagea  for  which  a 
peraon  is  liable  to  the  United  States  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  consti- 
tute a  lien  In  favor  of  the  United  States 
upon  all  real  property  and  rights  to  such 
property  belonging  to  such  peraon  that  are 
subject  to  or  affected  by  a  removal  or  reme- 
dial action. 

(2)  The  lien  imposed  by  this  subsection 
shall  arise  at  the  time  costs  are  first  In- 
curred by  the  United  Statea  with  reject  to 
a  response  action  under  this  Act  and  shall 
continue  until  the  liability  for  tlie  costs  (or 
a  Judgment  against  tlie  persm  arising  out  of 
such  liability)  Is  satisfied  or  becomes  unen- 
forceable through  operation  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  provided  In  section  113(h). 

(3)  The  lien  impoaed  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  valid  as  against  any  purdiaaer, 
holder  of  a  security  Interest,  or  Judgment 
lien  creditor  until  notice  of  the  lien  has 
been  filed  In  the  appropriate  office  within 
the  State  (or  county  or  other  governmental 
subdivision),  as  designated  by  State  law.  In 
which  the  real  property  subject  to  the  lien 
U  physically  located.  If  the  State  tuts  not  by 
law  designated  one  office  for  the  receipt  of 
such  notices  of  liens,  the  notice  shall  be 
f Ued  In  the  office  of  the  derk  of  the  United 
SUtes  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  real  property  is  physically  located.  For 
purpoaes  of  this  subsection,  the  terms  "pur- 
chaser" and  "security  interest"  shall  have 
the  definitions  provided  In  26  U.S.C. 
16323(h).  This  paragraph  does  not  apply 
with  r«a>ect  to  any  person  who  has  or  rea- 
sonably should  have  actual  notice  or  knowl- 
edge that  the  United  States  has  incurred 


cosU  giving  rise  to  a  lien  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  thU  subsection. 

(4)  The  oosU  constituting  the  lien  may  be 
recovered  In  an  action  in  rem  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  removal  or  remedial  action  is  occurring 
or  has  occurred.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shaO  affect  the  right  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
bring  an  action  against  any  person  to  recov- 
er all  costs  and  damages  for  which  such 
peraon  Is  liable  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.". 

PBIALTIKS 

Sk.  311.  (a).  Section  103(dX3)  is  amended 
by  striking  "$30,000"  and  inserting 
"$3S.000"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b>  Section  106(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"$6,000"  and  Inserting  "$10,000"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

fHHRAT  AGmCT  SXTTIXIIKIITS 

Sk.  312.  (a).  Section  107(g)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(1)"  after  ""(g)"  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(3)  The  head  of  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrxunentallty  or  his  designee 
may  consider,  compromise,  and  settte  any 
claim  or  demand  under  this  Act  arising  out 
of  activities  of  his  agency,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Attmney 
General:  Provided,  That  any  award,  oom- 
promise.  or  settiement  In  excess  of  $3,500 
shall  be  made  only  with  the  prlcw  written 
approval  of  the  Attorney  Oeoenl  or  his  des- 
ignee. Any  such  award,  compromise,  or  set- 
tiement shall  be  paid  by  the  agency  con- 
cerned out  of  aivropriations  available  to 
that  agency.  The  acceptance  of  any  pay- 
ment under  this  paragr^h  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive,  and  shall  constitute  a  com- 
plete release  of  any  claim  agataist  the 
United  SUtes  and  against  the  employees  of 
the  United  States  whose  acU  or  omissions 
gave  rise  to  the  claim  or  demand,  by  reason 
of  the  same  subject  matter. 


PORBIGII  visaiLS 

SBcnoM  313.  Section  107(aXl)  is  amended 
by  striking  "(otherwise  subject  to  the  Juria- 
dlcti<m  of  the  United  States).". 

TITLE  m— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

[Reserved] 


APnjcABnjTT  OP  AHxmnaiiTB 

Sk.  401.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  to  section  104  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Reqxmse.  Cnn- 
pensation.  and  LiabiUty  Act  of  19W  ahaU 
not  apply  to  releases  listed  as  of  January  1. 
1985.  in  the  national  hasardous  substance 
response  plan  published  pursuant  to  section 
105(8XB)  of  that  Act 

Dkar  Mr.  PusnmiT:  I  am  pleased  to  send 
you  proposed  legislation  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  every  American,  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  for  improving  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (better 
known  as  Superfund)  and  for  extending  the 
taxing  authorities  which  support  it.  now 
due  to  expire  on  September  30. 1985. 

My  Administration  has  been  moving  force- 
fully to  implement  the  Superfund  program. 
expaiKling  the  national  priorities  list  from 
the  statutorily  mandated  minimum  of  400 
sites  to  756  sites,  greatly  augmenting  the 
money  available  for  the  program,  and.  most 
importantly,  beginning  the  cleanup  process 
at  an  ever  increasing  number  of  sites.  The 
danger  to  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment presented  by  releases  and  threatened 
releases  of  hazardous  substances  from  inac- 
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ttve  wute  sites  persists,  however,  and  we 
must  not  lose  the  momentum  we  have 
achieved. 

The  Administration's  proposed  legislation 
will  more  than  triple  the  slae  of  the  existing 
program,  from  11.6  billion  to  $S.S  billion.  In 
order  to  fund  this  three-fold  increase,  we 
are  requesting  the  Congress  to  extend  for 
another  five  years  the  existing  tax  imposed 
on  the  manufacture  of  certain  chemicals 
and  to  enact  a  fee.  which  will  go  into  the 
dedicated  trust  fund,  on  the  disposal  and 
treatment  of  hazardous  waste.  These  taxes 
and  fees  will  raise  approximately  tl  billion 
per  year  over  the  next  five  years,  which 
should  provide  adequate,  stable,  and  equita- 
ble financing  for  the  program.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  funds  used  to  pay  for  the  profiam 
should  be  generated  entirely  through  tbeae 
dedicated  sources,  not  the  general  treasury. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the  Super- 
fund,  we  are  requesting  other  authorities 
which  will  allow  us  to  build  on  our  momen- 
tum and  will  strengthen  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  the  health  and  environmental 
threats  emanating  frmn  abandoned  haiard- 
oua  waste  sites.  These  authorities  will  allow 
us  to: 

Continue  a  comprehensive  but  focused 
Federal  response  program: 

Strengthen  our  existing  enforcement  tools 
to  ensure  that  responsible  parties  undertake 
or  pay  the  costs  of  cleanup; 

Enhance  the  Pederal-SUte  partnership 
needed  for  effective  response  action:  and 

Actively  involve  cltlsens  in  the  cleanup  de- 
cisions that  will  affect  them. 

To  help  enstire  prompt  enactment  of  re- 
sponsible legislation,  I  have  Instructed  Lee 
Thomas.  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  to  make  reauthoriza- 
tion of  this  important  legislation  his  highest 
priority. 

Sincerely, 

ROHALO  Rbaoam. 

Section-bt-Sictiok  Analysis:  EPA's 
Phoposkd  AMZifDitxirra  to  CERCLA 
sacnoK  1 
Short  aOe 
The  short  title  of  the  legislation  is  the 
"Comprehensive  Environmental   Response, 
Compensation,   and  Liability   Act   Amend- 
ments of  1983"  (CERCLA  Amendments). 

SKCnOMS 

Amendment  to  CERCLA 

This  legislation,  which  reauthorizes  the 
Superfund  program  from  FY  19M  to  FT 
1990,  amends  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (CERCLA  or  "Superfund"). 
sacnoif  a 
Statement  ofUndingt  and  Purpotet 

This  section  sets  forth  the  findings  and 
purposes  of  CERCLA.  The  major  findings 
are  that— 

Releases  and  threaU  of  releases  of  hazard- 
ous substances  continue  to  pose  serious 
threaU  to  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment: 

A  ma]or  source  of  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance release  problem  results  from  releases 
from  uncontrolled  hazardous  waste  facili- 
ties: and 

To  protect  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment, a  comprehensive  Federal  program  is 
needed.  The  program  must  include 
strengthened  enforcement  authority,  a  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  and  expanded  citizen 
participation  for  effective  response  to  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  and  releases  or  threat- 
ened releases  of  hazardous  substances. 


The  obJeeUve  of  this  section  is  to  clarify 
Congressional  intent  that  the  focus  of  the 
Superfund  program  should  be  on  respond- 
ing to  releases  or  threatened  releases  of  haz- 
ardous substances  from  uncontrolled  haz- 
ardous waste  sites. 

SBCnOH  4 

Dtfinitiona 

Section  101(14)  llsU  those  substances 
which  are  hazardous  under  CERCLA  by  ref- 
erence to  substances  listed  under  five  other 
environmental  laws.  Section  101(14 KC)  in- 
cludes as  hazardous  under  CERCLA  "any 
hazardous  waste  having  the  characteristics 
Identified  under  or  listed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3001  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal 
Act".  .  .  .". 

This  amendment  would  clarify  that  a  sub- 
stance need  not  be  a  "waste"  to  be  consid- 
ered a  CERCLA  hazardous  substance  under 
this  subsection,  so  long  as  the  substance 
meeu  the  criteria  of  section  3001  of  the 
SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

SICTXOH  101 

AuOunitw  to  rapond 

CERCI.A  section  104<aXl)  currently  au- 
thorises response  action  "unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  removal  or  reme- 
dial action  will  be  done  properly  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  facility  ...  or  by 
any  other  responsible  party."  The  amend- 
ment would  clarify  and  confirm  that  the 
President  has  the  discretion  to  decide  when 
responsible  parties  are  authorized  to  am- 
duct  cleanup  in  lieu  of  Fund-flnanoed  re- 
sponse. 

This  amendment  is  not  Intended  to  pre- 
clude or  discourage  responsible  parties  from 
conducting  cleanup  actions  without  the 
formal  permission  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  current  requirements  of  section 
105  of  CERCLA  (National  Contingency 
Plan)  contemplate  a  significant  role  for  pri- 
vate parties  in  response  actions. 

The  amendment  Is  intended  to  clarify 
that  the  Federal  government  would  not  be 
precluded  from  conducting  a  response 
aeUon.  merely  because  responsible  parties 
have  Indicated  some  wlUlngnezs  to  take 
some  form  of  response  action.  This  amend- 
ment would  confirm  that  if  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment determines  that  Federal  response 
is  needed,  the  Prestdoit  would  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  determine  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse and  to  take  action:  re^tonaible  par- 
ties would  not  be  authorteed  to  forestall 
Federal 


Scope  ofpnonn 

The  language  in  the  statute  authorizes  re- 
sponse to  the  release  Into  the  environment 
of  any  deslgnateirt  hazardous  substance,  or 
polutant  or  contaminant  which  may  present 
a  threat  to  public  health,  welfare,  or  the  en- 
vironment 

The  amendment  would  focus  Superfund 
response  authority  on  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  releases  of  baaardous  substances 
from  uncontrolled  haaardous  waste  sites. 
Specifically,  the  amendment  would— delete 
"pollutant  or  contaminant"  from  the  Act: 
delete  "welfare"  from  the  phrase  "public 
health,  welfare,  and  the  environment"  In 
the  Act:  authorize  response  whenever  there 
Is  a  release  or  substantial  threat  of  a  release 
into  the  envtronment  which  may  represent 
a  "riak"  to  public  health  or  the  environ- 
ment: and  prohibit  Superfund  response 
from  certain  categories  or  releases,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  a  major 
public  health  or  environmental  emergency 
exisU  and  that  no  other  person  has  the  au- 
thority or  capability  or  revond  In  a  timely 


manner— from  mining  activlUes  covered  by 
SMCRA:  from  the  lawful  application  of  pes- 
ticides registered  under  FIFRA:  affecting 
residential,  business,  or  community  struc- 
tures when  contamination  is  not  caused  by  a 
release  from  a  hazardous  substance  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal  faculty:  affecting 
public  or  private  domestic  water  supply 
wells  when  contamination  is  not  caused  by  a 
release  from  a  hazardous  substance  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal  facility;  from  nat- 
urally occurring  substances  in  their  unal- 
tered form:  and  covered  by  an  in  compliance 
with  a  permit.  Issued  under  other  federal 
environmental  laws. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
ensure  that  Superfund  responses  are  fo- 
cused on  those  releases  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances which  present  the  greatest  threat  to 
public  health  and  the  environment,  and  to 
enhance  EPA's  ability  to  effectively  manage 
the  program. 

sacnoK  101 
Statutory  limit*  on  removal* 

Section  104<cXl)  of  CERCLA  limlte  re- 
moval actions  to  six  months  in  duration  and 
81  million  in  cost  unless  certain  waiver  crite- 
ria are  met.  These  criteria  Include:  a  flndlng 
that  continued  action  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  r<K\*ifmtm,  the  emergency  and  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  the  environment,  and 
that  assistance  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided on  a  timely  basis.  Because  of  the 
Umlte  established  in  this  provision,  some  re- 
movals have  been  scaled-down  below  the 
level  needed  to  achieve  a  cost-effective  re- 
sponse. 

This  amendment  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional and  independent  criterion  for  waiving 
the  sUtutory  limlU  on  removal  actions  and 
increase  the  six  month  duration  limitation 
to  one  year.  The  new  criterion  would  permit 
removals  to  exceed  the  81  million  cost  and 
one  year  duration  limitations  If  the  re- 
sponse action  is  "appropriate  and  consistent 
with  a  permanent  remedy."  The  amend- 
ment would  ensure  that  removals  accom- 
plish a  more  complete  response,  if  such  re- 
sponse is  appropriate  In  that  situation. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  enhance  the  President's  ability 
to  choose  the  most  effective  response  In  re- 
moval situations.  Generally,  the  amendment 
would  allow,  where  appropriate,  the  first  op- 
erable unite  of  remedial  actions  to  be  con- 
sidered removals.  This  would  provide  the 
Agency  with  increased  flexiblltty  to  quickly 
initiate  the  appropriate  removal  This  abili- 
ty to  implement  a  response  quickly  would 
enhance  efforts  to  contain  the  migration  of 
hazardous  substances.  In  turn,  this  would 
result  in  increased  public  health  and  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  may  be  less  cosUy 
since  hazardous  substances  could  be  con- 
tained before  they  migrate  to  a  much  larger 
area  requiring  greater  response. 

SZCnOM  IDS 

Permanent  remedie* 

Section  104<cX4)  of  CERCLA  requires  the 
selection  of  an  aiH>roprlate  remedial  action 
that  Is  consistent  with  the  National  Contin- 
gency Plan  (NCP)  and  Is  cost-effective  in 
light  of  concerns  about  protecting  public 
health  and  the  environment,  considerations 
of  Fund-balancing,  and  the  need  for  imme- 
diate action.  There  is  no  explicit  require- 
ment that  the  selection  of  a  remedial  action 
take  into  consideration  permanent  solutions 
or  alternative  treatment  technologies. 

EPA  currenUy  considers  the  long-term  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  permanence  of  altema- 
tivsa  in  ite  selection  of  the  appropriate  re- 
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medial  action.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide explicit  Congressional  approval  of 
EPA's  position  and  would  allow  revision  of 
the  NCP  to  implement  this  approach  to  per- 
manent remedies. 

SECTION  104 

Offtite  remedial  action 

Section  101(24)  of  CERCLA.  which  de- 
fines "remedy  or  remedial  action",  provides 
that  additional  threshold  criteria  must  be 
met  before  the  President  may  undertake 
off-site  disposal  of  hazardous  substances. 
This  creates  a  bias  against  off-site  dispossl 
and  reflecta  past  Congressional  and  EPA 
emphasis  on  on-site  land  disposal  as  the  pre- 
ferred remedial  action. 

The  objective  of  the  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  the  sUtutory  bias  for  on-site  rem- 
edies by  making  the  statute  neutral  with 
regard  to  on-site  or  off-site  remedies. 

Congress,  as  reflected  In  the  1984  amend- 
menta  to  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  and  EPA  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  treatment  and  other  alter- 
native technologies. 

The  primary  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  reduce  the  proliferation  of  sites 
requiring  monitoring  in  perpetuity  (by  con- 
solidating wastes  from  many  sites  into  one 
larger  and  closely  monitored  facility),  by 
recognizing  the  value  of  permanent  off-site 
remedies,  such  as  treatment. 

SSCTIOH  IDS 

National  contingency  plan  (NCP) 

This  amendment  would  (1)  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  NCP  include  at  least 
400  facilities,  and  (2)  clarify  that  SUtes  are 
allowed  only  one  highest  priority  designa- 
tion for  the  life  of  the  list. 

The  deletion  of  the  phrase  "at  least  400 
facilities"  would  allow  the  Agency  to  select 
and  place  on  the  National  Priorities  List, 
only  those  facilities  which  present  "the 
greatest  danger  to  public  health  or  welfare 
or  the  environment." 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  would 
be  a  Congressional  ratification  of  EPA's 
present  policy  which  is  to  permit  the  States 
to  make  only  one  highest  priority  designa- 
tion. This  policy  Is  reflected  in  the  most 
recent  proposed  revisions  to  the  NCP. 

These  amendmente  allow  the  President  to 
effectively  limit  the  NPL  to  only  those  far 
cilities  which  pose  significant  problems  to 
public  health  or  the  environment  as  deter- 
mined through  Agency  regulation, 
sicnoii  los 
Cooperative  agreement* 

The  amendment  would  expliciUy  permit 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreemente  to 
cover  more  than  one  facility,  as  is  current 
E3>A  policy,  and  clarifies  and  confirms  that 
response  Includes  enforcement  activities  as- 
sociated with  a  remedial  or  removal  action. 
The  objective  of  the  amendment  is  to  fadll- 
Ute  Stete  response  activities  by  permitting 
Stetes  to  enter  into  agreemente  covering 
more  than  one  site,  and  by  providing  Fund 
money  for  response  actions,  including  en- 
forcement activities. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  increase  Stete  participation  in 
response  and  enforcement  activities.  This 
would  Increase  the  overall  pace  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Superfund  program. 

SECTION  lOT 

Publicly  operated  /aeUitie* 

Section    104(cX3)   of   CERCLA    requires 

Stetes  to  pay  at  least  SO  percent  of  response 

coste  for  hazardous  substance  releases  from 

facilities  owned  by  the  Stete  or  political 


subdivision  thereof  at  the  time  the  release 
occurred. 

The  amendment  would  change  the  SO  per- 
cent Stete  cost  share  to  7S  percent  and 
impose  the  7S  percent  or  greater  cost-share 
only  at  those  facilities  operated  directly  or 
indirectiy  by  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion. The  test  for  Imposing  the  75  percent  or 
greater  cost-share  would  be  related  to  oper- 
ation rather  than  ownership  of  the  facility 
at  the  time  of  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. The  cost-share  under  this  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  sites  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Stete:  sites  owned  by  the  State 
and  operated  by  a  private  party  under  a 
contract  or  lease  with  the  State;  and  sites 
owned  by  a  private  party  but  operated  by 
the  State.  The  objective  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  impose  the  cost-share  oo  States  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  State  is  involved  in 
the  operatitm  of  the  facility,  either  directly 
or  Indirectiy. 

This  amendment  would  also  clarify  that 
for  purposes  of  this  amendment  only  that 
the  term  facility  will  not  Include  navigable 
waters  or  the  beds  underlying  those  waters, 
and  thus  a  7S  percent  cost  share  would  not 
be  imposed  on  States  for  response  actions  at 
such  facilities. 

SaCTIOH  IDS 

Siting  Qfhaxardou*  wa*te  fiieiliHe* 

Section  104(cX3)  of  CERCLA  requires 
that  Stetes  assure  the  availability  of  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  facilities  for  off-site 
remedial  actimis  that  are  In  cnmpllanre 
with  subtiUe  C  of  RCRA.  States  are  not. 
however,  required  to  nor  provided  incentives 
for  crMitIng  or  expanding  existing  capacity 
for  managing  wastes,  or  otherwise  provide 
for  future  treatment  and  dispoaal  of  hazard- 
ous wastes.  In  order  to  maintain  an  aggres- 
sive Superfund  program,  it  Is  essential  to 
ensure  that  States  have  adequate  waste  dis- 
posal capabilities. 

This  amendment  would  provide  initiatives 
to  States  to  create  and  expand  capacity  for 
managing  wastes  within  the  State  by  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  Fund  money  for  response 
actims  in  ttiose  States  that  do  not  assure 
the  avallabfUty  of  hazardous  waste  disposal 
capacity  sufficient  to  handle  that  State's 
needs  during  a  period  of  time  to  be  apedfled 
by  regulation.  The  amendment  would  be  ef- 
fective two  years  after  enactment. 

There  would  be  limited  exceptions  to  this 
prohibition.  First,  the  amendment  would 
permit  Fund  expenditures  for  altonative 
drinking  water  or  for  temporary  relocation 
of  affected  individuals  from  their  homes  for 
up  to  one  year.  Second.  Fund  money  could 
be  used  to  finance  a  response  action  in  a 
State  that  does  not  provide  the  above  assur- 
ance if  the  President  determines  that  a 
major  public  health  or  environmental  emer- 
gency exists. 

Any  response  action  taken  where  the 
Stete  falls  to  assure  the  availability  of  suffi- 
cient offstte  capacity  would  t>e  subject  to  a 
higher  coat  share. 

The  amendment  would  also  require  States 
to  pay  any  additional  coste  associated  with 
transporting  wastes  outside  the  State's 
boundaries  (or  outside  the  region,  if  the 
State  has  entered  into  a  regional  agreement 
for  hazardous  waste  treatment  and  disposal) 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  remedy.  This 
clause  would  be  effective  upon  enactment. 

The  objective  of  the  amendment  is  to 
create  an  economic  incentive  for  Stetes  to 
expand  existing  or  create  new  long-term  in- 
state capacity  to  manage  hazardous  wastes. 


ZKTIOII  lot 
Community  involvement 


CERCLA  does  not  presenUy  address  the 
role  of  community  involvement  in  response 
actions.  Existing  federal  policy  doea.  howev- 
er, provide  for  an  active  community  role  as 
expressed  In  ezisUng  program  guidance  and 
the  proposed  revlzions  to  the  National  Con- 
tingency Flan. 

This  amendment  would  require  public  no- 
tification and  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  on  the  proposed  action.  The  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  amendment  is  to 
ensure  community  Involvement  In  remedial 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act.  includ- 
ing Fund-financed  and  enforcement  actions. 

Because  the  President  has  already  Incor- 
porated the  requlremente  set  forth  in  this 
amendment  In  operating  guidance,  the 
amendment  Itself  would  not  »T"f  new  re- 
spnnaihllltiwi  on  the  federal  government. 

The  amendment  confirms  the  President's 
commitment  to  community  Involvement  in 
the  Supnfund  program. 

SBcnoii  1 10 
Health  rOated  authoritie* 

Sectltm  104<i)  of  CERCLA  establishes  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry  (AT8DR).  ATSDR.  in  cooperation 
with  EPA  and  other  Federal  agendea.  is  au- 
thmlzed  to  implement  the  health  related 
auUiorities  of  the  Act.  These  authorities  in- 
clude the  establiahment  and  malntwiance 
of:  a  natiwnal  registry  of  diseases  and  Ill- 
nesses assnrlstfrt  with  and  persons  exposed 
to  hazardous  substancea.  and  a  date  base  on 
the  health  effecte  of  hazardous  substances. 
CERCLA  does  not  clearly  define  spedflc 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  ATSDR  and 
EPA  in  implementing  these  and  other 
health  related  authorities. 

The  amendment  would  clarify  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  health  related  activities 
is  to  support  response  actions  through 
health  assessments,  consultations,  and 
other  technical  assistance  relating  to  the 
health  effecte  of  exposure  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances, and  to  Improve  the  ability  to  render 
future  public  health  rwxmimendatlons 
through  expanding  the  existing  body  of  sci- 
entific knowledge. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  clarify 
existing  roles  and  re^wnstWllties  of  ATSDR 
and  EPA  In  conducting  various  health  relat- 
ed activities.  Specifically,  the  amendment 
would  authorize  EPA  as  well  as  State  and 
local  officials  to  request  that  ATBDR  pro- 
vide health  consultations,  assessments,  and 
other  SBslstsnre  to  detennine  the  health  ef- 
fecte of  exposure  to  bszardous  substances. 
ATSDR  may  provide  such  asslstanfe.  The 
President  would  also  be  auttiorlaed  to  con- 
duct exposure  and  risk  aasessmente  at  sites 
where  a  release  has  occurred. 

The  amendment  would  not  significantly 
affect  current  health  related  activities  but  it 
merely  provides  a  statutory  basis  for  cur- 
rent r^es  and  regwnslbillties  undertaken 
by  ATSDR  and  EPA. 

szcnoR  111 
Compliance  vith  other  environmental  laio* 

This  amendmoit  would  authorize  the 
President  to  specify  in  the  National  Contin- 
gency Plan  (NCP)  the  extent  to  which  reme- 
dial and  removal  actions  selected  under  sec- 
tion 104  or  selected  under  section  106 
should  comply  with  applicable  or  relevant 
standards  and  criteria  established  under 
other  Federal.  Stete  or  local  environmental 
and  public  health  laws.  The  amendment 
would  specify  the  factors  the  President 
must  consider  in  making  this  determination; 
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these  include:  the  level  of  health  or  environ- 
mental protection  provided  by  the  standard; 
the  technical  feasibility  of  achieving  the 
standard;  the  interim  or  permanent  nature 
of  the  response:  the  need  for  expedient 
action;  and  the  need  to  preserve  funds  to  re- 
spond to  other  respond  to  other  releases. 

The  objective  of  the  amendment  is  to  clar- 
ify and  confirm  the  President's  authority  to 
determine  when  response  actions  should 
comply  with  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
Uws.  which  is  set  forth  In  existing  EPA 
policy.  This  amendment  confirms  that  be- 
cause of  the  imique  statutory  provisions  of 
CERCLiA.  and  requirements  for  response 
action  that  strict  compliance  with  other 
statutory  provisions  is  often  not  appropriate 
or  necessary. 

SBCnOH  lit 

Action*  under  the  national  contingency 
plan 

Section  107(d)  of  CERCLA  exempU  per- 
sons from  liability  for  damages  resulting 
from  actions  taken  or  omitted  In  responding 
to  hazardous  substance  releases. 

This  amendment  would  add  that  persons 
(e.g..  EPA  contractors  and  others)  conduct- 
ing response  actions  in  accordance  with  the 
NCP  or  at  the  direction  of  an  on-scene  coor- 
dinator are  also  exempt  from  liability  for 
future  response  costs.  This  means  that,  for 
example,  contractors  would  not  be  held 
liable  for  additional  response  cosU  at  a  site 
If  another  response  action  Is  taken  at  a  site 
where  the  contractor  already  conducted  a 
previous  action  (if  a  second  response  action 
was  taken  because  the  first  response  was 
not  sufficient  to  address  the  problem), 
unless  the  original  action  was  negligent  or 
intentionally  misconducted. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  limit  contractor  liability  for 
future  response  costs.  The  amendment 
would  not  affect  third  party  liability  claims. 
Nor  would  the  amendment  affect  the  liabil- 
ity of  persons  liable  or  potentially  liable 
under  section  107(a)  who  undertake  a  re- 
sponse action  under  this  act. 

SKCnOlf  113 

Natural  resource  damage  clainu 

The  amendment  would  clarify  existing 
language  about  the  responsibilities  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  natural  resources  trustees.  In 
general,  the  Federal  or  State  trustee  would 
perform  assessments  of  damage  to  resources 
under  its  Jurisdiction,  except  that  Federal 
trustees  may  perform  assessments  on  behalf 
of  States  and  may  be  reimbursed  by  States 
for  performing  the  assessments.  Neither 
Federal  nor  State  trustees  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  the  damage  assessment  regula- 
tions being  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  but  If  they  used  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  regulation  the  assess- 
ment would  be  entitled  to  a  presumption  of 
vaUdlty. 

The  amendment  would  also  eliminate  use 
of  the  Fund  to  pay  trustees  for  damage  to 
natural  resources.  Accordingly,  all  refer- 
ences to  natural  resource  damage  claims 
against  the  Fund  would  be  deleted  from  the 
Act.  The  ability  of  Federal  and  State  trust- 
ees to  recover  damages  from  responsible 
parties  under  section  107  would  not  dimin- 
ish. 

Finally,  Federal  agencies  with  custody  and 
accountability  for  specific  Federal  facilities 
would  be  the  sole  trustee  of  natural  re- 
sources on.  under,  or  above  such  facilities 
for  purposes  of  CERCLA. 


sacnoM  114 
Response  claims 

Section  111  of  CERCLA  authorizes  parties 
who  conduct  response  actions  to  assert 
claims  against  the  Fund  to  recover  neces- 
sary response  costs  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  National  Contingency  Plan.  The  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  in  presenting  and  proc- 
essing these  claims  against  the  Fund  are  set 
forth  in  section  112.  This  amendment  would 
clarify  and  streamline  the  process  for  re- 
sponse claims. 

The  amendment  would  make  the  follow- 
ing changes:  Clarify  authority  to  preauthor- 
ize  response  claims;  eliminate  provisions  for 
negotiations  with  responsible  parties:  substi- 
tute an  administrative  hearing  process  for 
claims  adjtistments  and  arbitration;  and 
clarify  time  frames  for  review  of  claims. 

The  availability  of  response  clafans  can  ex- 
pedite private  party  cleanup.  Following 
preauthorixatlon  for  all  or  portions  of  the 
cleanup,  private  parties  can  promptly  con- 
duct cleanup  action,  and  bring  claims  to  the 
Fund  when  the  response  action  Is  complet- 
ed. 

CERCLA  currenUy  prescribes  five  steps  at 
a  tninimnm  In  the  pTocesB  from  initial  prea- 
enUtion  of  the  claim  to  the  responsible 
party  to  final  payment  of  an  award.  Where 
administrative  review  and  judicial  appeal 
are  involved  the  process  may  take  aa  many 
as  eight  steps  before  the  claimant  receives 
final  payment  of  an  award. 

The  amendmenU  to  this  section  would 
streamline  the  claims  procedure.  First,  sec- 
tion 111  would  be  amended  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Agency  to  preautborte  re- 
sponse claims.  Preauthorisation  can  be  used 
to  assure  that  response  actions  are  conduct- 
ed properly,  and  that  they  are  limited  to 
available  funds. 

Second,  the  provisions  for  necotlatlons 
with  responsible  parties  prior  to  payment  of 
claims  would  be  eliminated.  Such  negotia- 
tions as  are  needed  would  be  conducted 
prior  to  preauthoriaatlon. 

Third,  an  administrative  bearing  prooeaa 
would  be  substituted  for  the  arbitration  pro- 
cedure presently  provided  for  in  the  statute. 
The  arbitration  procedure  Is  a  veatlge  of  cer- 
tain economic  damage  claims  which  were 
not  enacted  in  1980,  In  that  the  claims  pro- 
cedures will  involve  only  relmbunemcnt  of 
costs,  there  is  no  reason  for  claims  to  be  ar- 
bitrated. 

Response  costs,  are  not  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  consideration  by  a  panel  of  ar- 
bitrators. 

Fourth,  certain  ambiguities  in  the  time- 
frames for  Presidential  action  would  be 
clarified. 

sacnoM  lis 
Indian  trlbei 

CERCLA  is  presently  silent  regutUnc  the 
status  of  tribal  goveniments  and  Indian 
lands.  Current  CERCLA  policy,  however, 
recognises  tribal  governments  as  Independ- 
ent sovereigns  with  authority  and  responsi- 
bility over  reservations  roughly  analogous 
to  that  of  State  govemmenta.  This  means 
that  tribal  govemmenta  are  subject  to  vari- 
ous notification,  oonaultatlon.  health  relat- 
ed activity,  and  financial  and  disposal  capac- 
ity assurance  requirements. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  clarify 
the  role  of  States.  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
Federal  government  for  facilities  on  Indian 
lands.  It  defines  Indian  lands  to  include 
only  those  where  there  is  some  type  of  trust 
responsibility  or  restriction  against  alien- 
ation. 

Subsection  (a)  would  add  two  new  defini- 
tions. "Indian  tribe"  and  "Indian  lands." 


Both  definlUons  are  tied  to  the  United 
SUtes  trust  responsibility.  Not  all  Federally 
recognised  Indian  tribes  would  be  included 
in  the  CERCLA  definition:  only  those  tribes 
for  which  land  Is  held  in  trust. 

Section  (b)  would  set  forth  the  procedure 
for  remedial  actions  on  Indian  lands.  Indian 
tribes  would  be  required  to  provide  the  as- 
surances specified  in  section  104(c)(3)  for 
sites  on  Indian  lands.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  finds  that  a  tribe  cannot  provide 
these  assurances,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior may  provide  them  on  behalf  of  the 
tribe.  States  would  not  be  required  to  pro- 
vide assurance  for  sites  wholly  on  Indian 


The  amendment  authorizes  the  President 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  Indian  tribes 
to  carry  out  response  actions  under  section 
104  and  the  National  Contingency  Plan  and 
to  enforce  these  agreements.  Indian  tribes 
would  be  reimbursed  from  the  Fund  for  rea- 
sonable response  costs. 

Also.  Indian  tribes  would  be  notified  by 
the  National  Response  Center  of  releases 
that  affect  Indian  lands. 

sicnoii  lis 

Pretmption 

Section  114(c)  of  CERCLA  preempts 
States  from  requiring  persons  to  contribute 
to  any  fund  designed  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  claims  for  response  costs  or  dam- 
ages which  may  be  compensated  under 
CERCLA.  The  provision  is  not  clear  and  it 
has  been  argued  that  the  intent  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  preempt  States  from  imposing 
State  taxes  to  finance  certain  CERCLA  and 
non-CERCLA  action. 

The  amendment  would  delete  the  section 
which  preempts  States  from  imposing  taxes 
for  purposes  already  covered  by  CERCLA. 
The  objective  of  the  amendment  is  to 
ensure  that  States  may  Impose  taxes  to 
meet  Superfund  cost-share  requirements, 
and  to  foster  State  cleanup  at  sites  not  cov- 
ered by  CERCLA. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  remove  a  potential  barrier  to 
the  creation  of  SUte  superfund  programs. 
The  amendment  may  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  pace  of  hasardous  sub- 
stance response  actions  undertaken  or  par- 
tially funded  by  States  since  States  would 
be  able  to  raise  funds  to  sssist  such  hazar- 
dus  substance  response. 

sscnow  iiT 

state  cost-share 

SecUon  104(cHSHCXi)  of  CERCLA  re- 
quires States  to  pay  ten  percent  of  costs  for 
remedial  actions  at  privately  owned  facili- 
Ues. 

This  amendment  would  alter  the  existing 
Federal-State  cost-share  to  require  States  to 
pay  30  percent  of  the  remedial  action  costs 
at  privately  owned  sites.  The  cost-share  for 
State  or  political  subdivision  sites  would  be 
76  percent  (see  section  106  of  this  Act). 

The  objective  of  this  amendment  is  to 
reduce  the  existing  burden  on  the  Federal 
government  for  financing  remedial  response 
actions  by  requiring  the  States  to  pay  a 
larger  share  of  costs  at  privately  owned 
sites.  The  amendment  is  consistent  with  an 
overall  goal  of  these  amendments  in  Increas- 
ing the  role  of  the  States  in  conducting  re- 
sponse actions. 


TITLE  n-PROVISIONS  RELATING 
PRIMARILY  TO  ENFORCEBOafT 

SBCnON  101 

Civil  penalties  for  nonreporting 

Section  103(a)  of  CERCLA  requires  any 
person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  or  facility  to 
notify  the  National  Response  Center  as 
soon  as  the  person  in  charge  has  knowledge 
of  any  release  of  a  hazardous  substance  in 
an  amount  that  equals  or  exceeds  the  re- 
portable quantity  established  under  section 
102.  These  notifications  serve  as  one  basis 
for  the  Federal  government  to  determine 
whether  response  action  is  appropriate  for 
the  release. 

The  existing  statute  provides  only  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  failure  to  report.  This 
amendment  would  increase  the  criminal 
penalty  to  $35,000  and  provide  additional 
enforcement  flexibility  by  allowing  the  Im- 
position of  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  tIO,000 
per  violation. 

The  amendment  would  enable  the  Admin- 
istrator to  assess  civil  penalties  aggregating 
less  than  $25,000  for  such  violations;  penal- 
ties aggregating  more  than  $25,000  may  be 
recovered  by  the  Attorney  General  through 
a  civil  action. 

Civil  penalties  for  violations  of  notifica- 
tion requirements  have  several  advantages: 

First,  civil  penalties  may  be  imposed  in  sit- 
uations where  the  violations  do  not  merit 
the  sanctions  associated  with  criminal  viola- 
tions. 

Second,  when  the  Federal  government 
takes  an  enforcement  action  to  compel  pri- 
vate party  cleanup  action  for  such  a  release, 
the  Federal  government  may  now  also  seek 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  notification 
provision  in  the  cleanup  enforcement 
action. 

sicnoN  2oa 
Contribution  and  parties  to  litigation 

This  amendment  would  change  section 
107  of  CERCLA  to  provide  a  greater  degree 
of  finality  to  settlements  reached  with  re- 
sponsible parties,  and  to  expedite  private 
party  cleanup  by  simplifying  the  litigation 
process  in  Imminent  hazard  and  cost  recov- 
ery actions. 

This  amendment  would  clarify  and  con- 
firm existing  law  governing  liability  of  po- 
tentially responsible  parties  in  three  re- 
spects: Parties  found  liable  under  section 
106  or  107  would  have  a  right  of  contribu- 
tion, allowing  them  to  sue  other  liable  or 
potentially  liable  parties  to  recover  a  por- 
tion of  the  costs  paid:  parties  who  reach  a 
judicially  approved  good  faith  settlonent 
with  the  government  would  not  be  liable  for 
the  contribution  claims  of  other  liable  par- 
ties; and  where  a  dvll  or  administrative 
action  is  underway,  contribution  actions 
could  be  brought  only  after  a  Judgment  is 
entered  or  a  settlement  in  g(>od  faith  is 
reached. 

The  first  provision  should  help  to  encour- 
age private  party  settlements  and  cleanups. 
Parties  who  settle  or  who  pay  Judgments  as 
a  result  of  litigation,  could  attempt  to  recov- 
er some  portion  of  their  loss  in  subsequent 
contribution  litigation  from  parties  who 
were  not  sued  in  the  enforcement  action. 
Private  parties  may  be  more  willing  to 
assume  the  financial  responsibility  for 
cleanup  if  they  are  assured  that  they  can 
seek  contribution  from  others. 

The  second  provision  would  help  bring  an 
increased  measure  of  finality  to  settlements. 
Responsible  parties  who  have  entered  into  a 
judicially  approved  good  faith  settlement 
under  the  Act  would  be  protected  from 
paying  any  additional  portion  of  costs  to 


other  responsible  parties  in  a  contribution 
action. 

The  third  provision  would  allow  more  ex- 
peditious management  of  litigation.  Hazard- 
ous waste  sites  often  involve  dozens  or  even 
hundreds  of  potentially  responsible  parties 
with  differing  types  and  degrees  of  involve- 
ment in  the  facility.  While  the  government 
may  sue  all  potentially  reqwnslble  parties, 
it  need  not  sue  all  these  parties.  It  may  in- 
stead sue  a  limited  number  of  parties  to 
secure  complete  cleanup  or  all  costs  of 
cleanup  under  the  theory  of  joint  and  sever- 
al liability.  In  some  instances  these  parties 
have  in  turn  sued  other  potentially  respon- 
sible parties  in  the  same  judicial  action.  In 
several  cases  this  has  resulted  In  maarive 
and  potentially  unmanageable  Uticatkm. 

The  amendment  would  clarify  that  if  an 
enforcement  action  is  underway,  claims  for 
contribution  or  indemnification  could  not  be 
brought  until  a  Judgment  or  settlement  Is 
reached.  This  change  would  allow  the  gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  number  of  parties  in 
its  actions,  so  that  litigation  could  be  con- 
ducted in  a^more  effldent  and  expeditious 
fashion. 

aaciiow  SOS 
ilcceu  aiul  information  gathering 

Section  104(e)  of  CERCLA  clearly  author- 
izes the  Agency  to  request  Information  con- 
ceming  the  treatment,  storage,  dispoaal  or 
hmrfung  of  hazardous  aubstancea,  and  to 
enter  premises  where  hazardous  substances 
were  generated,  stored,  treated,  rtlspoeert,  or 
transported.  This  amendment  would  dartf  y 
and  confirm  the  Fteaident's  ifgfat  to  aooees 
and  inf  onnatlon  coneeniing  tbe  release  or 
threatened  release  of  hazardous  substances 
by  making  expUdt  the  original  intent  of 
Ccmgress  when  CERCLA  was  enacted  in 
1080. 

Currently,  there  Is  no  explicit  authority  to 
enforce  infonnation  requests  under 
<:eRCLA.  In  addition,  there  is  no  explicit 
language  to  compel  parties  to  provide  access 
to  the  site  or  adjacent  areaa.  Access  to  the 
site  is  obviously  needed  to  conduct  a  re- 
sponse action.  Tbe  President  may  also  need 
access  to  adjacent  areas  to  conduct  sampling 
or  move  equipment. 

.While  landowners  generally  will  provide 
access  voluntarily,  expiidt  statutory  author- 
ity would  encourage  private  parties  to  con- 
sent to  access  and  inf  onnatian  requests,  and 
would  provide  explicit  mechanisms  for  tbe 
President  to  obtain  aoceas  and  information 
when  such  requests  are  reasonable  but  re- 
fused. 

This  amendment  would  also  establish  pro- 
cedures for  tbe  Preddent  to  lame  orders  for 
access  and  Information.  Tbe  President 
would  notify  potential  redpienta  of  orders 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  consulta- 
tion. The  President  could  also  seek  to  have 
the  Federal  oourU  enjoin  interference  with 
access  and  direct  private  parties  to  comply 
with  ordera.  This  provision  would  enable  tbe 
government  to  seek  Judicial  relief  so  that 
necessary  response  actimis  would  not  be 
unduly  delayed. 

sacnoM  804 

Administrative  orders  for  section  104(b) 
aetiotu 

CERCLA  section  104(b)  currently  author- 
izes the  President  to  conduct  a  variety  of  in- 
vestigations, studies,  and  information  gath- 
ering activities.  Under  this  sectl(Hi.  remedial 
investigaUons  and  feasibility  studies  (RI/ 
FSs)  arc  performed  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
choosing  the  appropriate  extent  of  remedy. 

In  some  circumstances,  it  may  be  impro- 
priate to  allow  potentially  responsible  par- 


ties to  conduct  RI/FSs  or  other  investiga- 
tions or  studies.  This  approach  would  free 
up  government  resources  to  address  other 
sites,  and  would  increase  the  likelihood  that 
private  parties  would  assume  respondbilities 
for  deanup  of  tbe  site.  Such  private-party 
RI/FBs  are  most  effective  when  they  are 
performed  pursuant  to  an  administrative 
order  that  dearly  sets  out  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  private  parties. 

This  amendment  to  CERCLA  would  pro- 
vide for  administrative  orders  on  consent 
without  the  need  for  any  findings  by  the 
President  with  regard  to  potential  hazard  at 
tbe  facility,  to  allow  the  planning  and  inves- 
tigative stages  of  response  acttons  to  pro- 
ceed more  expeditiously.  The  order  would 
be  enforoeable  In  district  court,  and  the 
court  could  issue  a  dvQ  penalty  for  noncom- 
pliance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  EPA  retains  the 
autbority  to  cboose  the  appropriate  remedy, 
baaed  on  a  Record  of  Dedaion  developed  by 
EPA.  This  amendment  would  not  authorise 
orders  on  consent  for  actual  cleanup  activi- 
ties under  section  104. 

This  section  would  also  indudea  technical 
amendment  to  section  107  of  CERCLA.  Sec- 
tion 107  currently  provides  for  treble  dam- 
ages frooi  any  person  who  is  liable  f or  a  re- 
leaae  or  threat  of  release  and  who  falls  with- 
out sufficient  cause  to  oomply  with  an  order 
under  section  104.  The  penalties  established 
tm  violations  of  administrative  orders  for 
aoceas  under  section  303  of  this  Act,  and 
orders  on  consent  for  private  party  studies 
and  Investigations,  are  sufficient  incentives 
to  assure  compliance.  Accordingly,  the  ref- 
erence to  treble  damages  for  violations  of 
section  104  orders  would  be  removed.  This 
would  not  change  the  President's  autbority 
to  aeek  treble  damages  tat  violattons  of 
orders  under  section  106. 

SBCnOM  SOS 

Nontnut  fund  and  pretrust  fund 
expenditures 

This  amendment  would  clarify  and  con- 
firm that  CERCLA  estabUsbes  liability  for 
costs  Incurred  by  tbe  United  States  in  re- 
sponse to  a  release  or  threatened  rdease  of 
a  hazardous  substance  from  a  treatment, 
storage  or  disposal  facility  where  the  re- 
spoose  was  after  passage  of  tbe  Resource 
Consovation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1076  and 
the  party  knew  or  should  have  known  of  the 
rpspongf  action.  Such  costs  must  not  have 
been  inconsistent  with  remedial  or  removal 
actions  under  CERCLA. 

The  United  States  has  incurred  substan- 
tial reqxmse  costs  in  connection  with  re- 
sponses at  hazardous  waste  facilities  occur- 
ring after  enactment  of  RCRA  that  are 
wholly  consistent  with  CERCLA's  goals  snd 
authorities.  Where  tbe  person  knew  or 
should  have  known  of  the  Federal  response 
action,  but  did  not  act  to  dean  up  the  re- 
lease. It  is  entirely  appropriate  and  consist- 
ent with  CERCLA  to  clarify  and  confirm 
that  reoMnsible  parties  are  liable  for  such 
response  costs. 

sacnoM  SOS 
Statute  of  limitations 

CERCLA  currently  Includes  no  explldt 
statute  of  limitations  for  the  filing  of  cost 
recovery  actions  under  section  107.  Never- 
theless, the  Federal  government  recognizes 
the  need  for  filing  of  cost  recovery  actions 
in  a  timely  fashion,  to  assure  that  evidence 
concerning  liability  and  reqwnse  costs  is 
fresh,  to  help  replenish  the  Fund,  and  to 
provide  some  measure  of  finality  to  affected 
req>onslble  parties.  The  absence  of  an  ex- 
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pUdt  sutute  of  limiUtloni  has  also  led  to 
some  uncertainty  concerning  whether  the 
existence  of  such  a  statute  of  limitations 
should  be  assumed  under  Federal  law. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  this  un- 
certainty by  establishinc  a  six-year  statute 
of  limitations  for  the  filing  of  cost  recovery 
actions.  The  six-year  sUtute  of  limitatioits 
is  the  same  as  the  period  established  by  a 
clear  line  of  cases  involving  the  parallel  pro- 
visions in  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  Because  response  actions  may  extend 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  government  is 
not  precluded  from  commeivcing  an  action 
for  recovery  of  costs  at  any  time  after  such 
costs  have  been  incurred. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  response 
action  is  regarded  as  completed  upon  com- 
pletion of  any  operation  and  nuUntenance 
activities  funded  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  three-year  statute  of  limitations:  for 
damage  actions,  running  from  the  date  of 
discovery  of  the  loss:  for  contribution  ac- 
tions, running  from  entry  of  Judgment  or 
the  date  of  settlement:  and  for  rights  subro- 
gated pursuant  to  a  claim  paid  from  the 
Fund,  from  the  date  of  payment  of  such 
claim. 

sacnon  sot 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  clari- 
fy the  process  for  judicial  review  of  govern- 
ment decisions  on  the  appropriate  extent  of 
remedy  and  liability  of  responsible  parties. 
This  section  establishes  that*  Review  of  aU 
Presidential  decisions  concerning  remedy  is 
on  the  administrative  record:  there  Is  no 
preenforcement  review  of  section  IM  ad- 
ministrative orders:  and  administrative 
orders  are  subject  to  Judicial  review  once  re- 
sponse action  is  completed. 

(a)  Record  Review: 

While  CiauXA  does  not  explicitly  stAte 
how  decisions  on  remedies  will  be  Judicially 
reviewed,  the  Federal  government  has  taken 
the  position  and  certain  courts  have  sug- 
gested that  review  of  decisions  concerning 
remedy,  like  moat  administrative  decisions, 
are  on  the  basis  of  the  administrative 
record.  This  amendment  would  clarify  and 
confirm  that  Judicial  review  of  the  response 
action  Is  limited  to  the  administrative 
record  and  that  the  action  shall  be  upheld 
unless  it  Is  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  other- 
wise not  in  accordance  with  law.  Reliance  on 
an  administrative  record  helps  assure  that 
the  basis  for  the  response  decision  is  clearly 
articulated  and  open  to  the  scrutiny  by  the 
public  and  responsible  parties. 

Umiting  Judicial  review  of  response  ac- 
tions to  the  administrative  record  also  expe- 
dites the  process  of  review  and  ensures  that 
the  reviewing  court's  attention  Is  focused  on 
the  information  and  criteria  used  Is  select- 
ing the  remedy. 

(b)  Preenforcement  Review: 

Section  IM  orders  may  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  at  the  time  the  government  acta 
to  enforce  the  order  and  collect  penalties 
for  non-compliance.  This  amendment  would 
clarify  and  confirm  that  orders  are  not  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  prior  to  that  time. 

The  clarification  reflecU  the  fact  that 
preenforcement  review  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant obstacle  to  the  use  of  administrative 
orders.  It  is  likely  that  preenforcement 
review  would  lead  to  considerable  delay  in 
providing  cleanups,  increase  response  costs 
and  discourage  settlements  and  voluntary 
cleanups. 

(c)  Review  of  Orders: 


The  changes  discussed  above  clarify  and 
confirm  the  existing  process.  Section  308(c) 
would  amend  section  IM  to  establish  new 
procedures  for  reimbursement  of  certain  re- 
sponse costs  and  to  provide  for  Judicial 
review  of  administrative  orders  once  the  re- 
sponse action  required  by  the  order  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Under  the  amendment,  responsible  parties 
can  request  reimbursement  from  the  Fund 
for  coats  Inciirred  In  responding  to  an  order. 
If  the  Preaident  refuses  to  grant  all  or  part 
of  a  petition  for  reimbursement,  responsible 
parties  may  file  an  action  In  district  court 
seeking  reimbursement.  ResponalMe  parties 
can  obtain  reimbursement  if  they  can  show 
that-  The  are  not  liable,  and  that  the  costs 
which  they  Incurred  In  responding  to  the 
order  were  reasonable:  or  the  reaponae 
action  ordered  by  the  President  was  arMr- 
trary  and  capricious  or  otherwise  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

This  provision  Is  Intended  to  foater  com- 
pliance with  orders  and  expeditious  cleanup, 
allowing  potentially  reqwnaible  parttes  to 
preserve  their  positions  conoemlDg  liability 
and  the  approprtateneas  of  the  responat 
action,  in  drcumstanoes  where  they  agree  to 
undertake  the  cleanup.  Under  the  record 
review  provisions  discussed  above,  responsi- 
ble parties  would  also  have  opportunltlea 
for  Input  Into  the  decision  making  proceas 
for  choosing  the  appropriate  reaponae 
action. 

SBCnOM  SOS 

Nationioide  tervice  o^  process 

Rule  4(f)  of  the  Federal  Rulea  of  CtvO 
Procedure  limits  effective  service  of  prowas 
to  the  territorial  llmiU  of  the  State  In 
which  the  district  court  Is  held,  imleas  a 
Federal  sUtute  provMea  otherwise.  DUflcul- 
tles  have  arisen  In  obtaining  penwnal  Juris- 
diction over  certain  defendants  In  actlona  by 
the  United  States  under  CKRCLA.  lUs 
amendment  would  move  tbeae  dUflculUea 
by  providing  that  the  United  Stataa  may 
serve  a  defendant  In  any  dtatrtct  where  be 
resides,  transacts  bustnea.  or  may  otherwiae 
be  found. 

sacnoR  lot 
Abatement  action 

This  amendment  would  delete  the  refer- 
ences  to  "welfare"  in  section  106  of 
CERCLA.  Consequently,  enforoement  or 
abatement  action  eould  only  be  taken  when 
the  President  determines  that  there  may  be 
an  Imminent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  the  puUle  health  or  the  environment  be- 
cause of  an  actual  or  threatened  rdeaae  of  a 
haraardous  substance  from  a  facility.  This 
amendment  focuses  CERCLA  enforoement 
efforU  on  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

aacnoiiaie 
nderalUen 

Thla  amendment  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  recover  at  least  some  of  Ita  re- 
sponse coats  through  an  in  rem  action 
against  the  real  property  that  la  the  subject 
of  the  reaponae  action.  Such  protection  for 
the  United  States  would  also  enable  It  to  re- 
cover the  Inereaae  In  land  value  resulting 
from  the  reaponae  action,  thus  preventing 
unjust  enrichment  of  the  property  owner. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that  all 
cosU  and  damages  for  which  a  person  Is 
liable  to  the  United  SUtea  under  section 
107(a)  shall  be  a  lien  on  all  real  property  af- 
fected by  the  response  action.  The  lien 
would  arise  at  the  time  the  United  States 
first  incurs  response  costs,  but  would  not  be 
perfected  as  against  purchasers,  security  in- 


terest holders,  and  Judgment  lien  creditors 
(all  as  defined  in  the  tax  lien  sUtute.  36 
U.8.C.  1 6331  et  teq.)  untU  notice  of  the  Uen 
has  been  recorded  or  filed.  The  notice  provi- 
sion would  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
person  who  knew  or  should  have  known 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  incurred  re- 
sponse costs. 

sacnoii  111 
Ptnalties 
This  amendment  would  increase  criminal 
penalties  in  secUon  103(dX3>  of  CKRCLA 
for  destruction  of  records  from  $30,000  to 
$38,000.  avO  penalties  under  section  106(b) 
of  CERCLA  for  violation  of  a  106  order 
would  be  increased  from  $6,000  to  $10,000 
per  d^.  These  Increases  in  penalties  are  in- 
tended to  significantly  strengthen  existing 
incentives  for  compliance  with  CERCLA 
provisions. 

sacnoa  sis 

Federal  Agency  Settlement 

The  ezlatlng  section  107(g)  of  CERCLA 
makes  Federal  agencies  liable  for  response 
costs  and  natural  resource  damages  from  re- 
leases of  haaardous  substances  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  private  entity.  This  may  be  the 
basis  for  legitimate  claims  which  should  be 
paid  l>y  the  United  States  without  resort  to 
litigation.  However,  CERCLA  currently  nei- 
ther confers  authority  nor  specifies  proce- 
dures for  administrative  payment  of  such 


This  amendment  provides  procedures  for 
administrative  settlement  of  CERCLA 
dalma.  The  language  is  modeled  closely 
after  a  similar  provision  in  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  10  VA.C.  13673.  Under  the 
amendment.  Federal  agencies  are  author- 
ised to  settle  claims  for  $38,000  or  less  in  ae- 
eotdanoe  with  Justice  Department  proce- 
durea.  and  to  arrive  at  tentative  settlements 
for  Justice  Department  approval  for 
amounts  over  $38,000. 

SBCnOM  sis 
Forelon  veaael  liabUUv 

This  amendment  would  delete  from 
CERCLA  a  clause  that  had  the  unintended 
effect  of  excluding  from  liability  under  sec- 
tion 107  all  foreign  vessels  not  under  United 
States  jurisdiction,  even  when  such  vessels 
release  haaardous  substanoea  in  areas  other- 
wise subject  to  United  States  JurlsdIcUon. 

TITLE  m— AMENDBCENTS  TO  THE 
nnVRNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1984 

Title  n  Of  CERCLA  amended  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984.  establishing  the  Haa- 
ardous Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 
(Fund).  The  Fund  is  comprised  primarily  of 
revenue  derived  from  excise  taxes  <m  certain 
petrochemicals  and  Inorganic  raw  materials, 
as  well  as  on  domestic  crude  oil  and  import- 
ed petroleum  producU  (87%)  and  appropria- 
tions from  the  General  Fund  (13%).  Reve- 
nues In  the  Fund  are  used  to  finance  Super- 
fund  response  and  support  activitiea. 

The  present  CERCLA  tax  scheme  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "feedstock  tax"  because  it  im- 
poses a  tax  on  the  basic  chemical  building 
blocks  of  chemical  products.  The  haiardous 
substances  and  wastes  associated  with  the 
problems  addressed  by  CERCLA  are  byprod- 
ucts of  production  processes  that  use  these 
raw  materials. 

The  Fund  was  designed  to  contain  ap- 
proximately $1.6  billion  from  FT  1981 
through  FT  1988.  Current  authorisation  to 
Impose  taxes  to  finance  the  program  expires 
September  30.  1988.  This  amendment  is 
needed  to  authorize  the  imposition  of  taxes 


to  finance  Superf und  response  actions  over 
the  next  five  years. 

The  tax  structure  set  forth  In  these 
amendments  has  been  designed  to  meet  the 
following  objectives:  To  provide  a  stable  and 
predictable  source  of  revenue:  to  broaden 
the  tax  base  from  which  contributions  are 
received:  to  minimize  adverse  economic  im- 
pacts on  taxed  industries:  and  to  focus  the 
tax  on  the  type  of  industries  and  practices 
that  have  caused  the  problems  that  are  ad- 
dressed by  Sut>erf und. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  a  Fund 
of  approximately  $1  billlim  per  year,  or 
roughly  $8.3  billion  from  FT  1986  through 
FT  1990.  This  represents  the  level  of  fund- 
ing that  can  be  effectively  managed  over 
the  next  five  years  and  raised  without  sig- 
nificant adverse  effects  on  tax  paying  firms. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a  Fund 
with  revenue  derived  primarily  from  three 
sources. 

The  first  source  of  revenue  would  be  de- 
rived from  a  feedstock  tax.  This  tax  would 
be  imposed  on  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  the  43  chemical  feedstocks 
taxed  under  the  present  statute.  The  tax 
rates  Imposed  on  these  feedstocks  would 
reouln  the  same  as  the  rates  established  in 
1980:  approximately  $4.87  per  ton  for  petro- 
chemical feedstocks,  approximately  $4.48 
per  ton  for  Inorganic  raw  materials  (with 
adjustments  for  elemental  equivalency),  and 
0.79  cenU  per  barrel  for  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products.  This  feedstock  tax  would 
maintain  the  current  CERCLA  exemptions 
on  methane  or  butane  used  as  fuel,  sub- 
stances used  In  the  production  of  fertilixers. 
sulfuric  acid  produced  as  a  by  product  of  air 
pollution  control,  substances  derived  from 
coal,  and  taxable  chemicals  made  from  pre- 
viously taxed  taxable  chemicals.  The  feed- 
stock tax  has  been  designed  to  raise  ap- 
proximately $300  million  per  year. 

The  second  source  of  revenue  would  lie  de- 
rived from  a  waste-management  tax.  This 
tax  would  be  Imposed  on  the  receipt  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  at  a  qualified  treatment,  stor- 
age, or  disposal  unit  (Le.,  a  unit  permitted 
under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  (RCRA)>,  as  well  as  on  hazard- 
ous wastes  disposed  of  In  the  ocean  or  ex- 
ported from  the  United  SUtes.  The  tax  li- 
ability would  be  imposed  on  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  qualified  hazardous  waste 
management  facility,  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  vessel  that  disposes  of  wastes  into  or 
over  the  ocean,  and  the  exporter  of  hazard- 
ous wastes. 

The  tax  rates  imposed  under  the  waste- 
management  tax  would  increase  each  year 
of  the  tax.  and  would  be  higher  for  landfills, 
surface  impoundments,  waste  piles,  and 
land  treatment  units.  The  following  amount 
per  wet-weight  ton  would  be  Imposed: 

Raw 
FiMcatyear  Per  ton 

Fiscal  year  1986 ...     $9.80 

Fiscal  year  1987 10.09 

Fiscal  year  1988 1113 

Fiscal  year  1989 —     13.48 

Fiscal  year  1990 16.33 

I  Beginning  In  1M7.  tlie  tax  rates  would  be  ad- 
justed umually  to  compenskte  for  any  shortfalls  in 
projected  revenue*.  If  necessary  to  meet  revenue 
targets,  the  tax  may  be  extended  from  October  1, 
ItM.  througli  March  31.  1995.  at  the  lame  rate*  ap- 
plicable In  Fiscal  Year  1900. 

I\>r  waste  exported  from  the  U.S.,  dis- 
posed into  or  over  the  ocean  or  received  at  a 
qualified  hazardous  waste  management  unit 
other  than  specified  above,  the  following 
amount  per  wet-weight  ton  would  be  im- 
posed: 


ttau' 
ruealtear  Per  Ion 

Fiscal  year  1986 $3.61 

Fiscal  year  1987 3.68 

Fiscal  year  1988 3.96 

Fiscal  year  1989 8.89 

Fiscal  year  1990 4J7 

■  Wftimitu  in  1M7.  the  tax  rates  would  be  ad- 
Justed  t"t"t"r  to  oompenaate  for  any  shaitfalls  in 
projected  revenuea.  U  mm— ry  to  meet  revenue 
targets,  the  tax  may  be  extended  from  October  1, 
19M.  through  March  II,  1N6,  at  the  same  rates  ap- 
Iriicable  in  Fiscal  Tear  19M. 

Wastes  managed  In  unlU  not  subject  to 
permits  under  subtitle  C  of  RCRA  (e.g. 
wastes  stored  in  tanks  and  containers  for 
less  than  90  days),  wastes  from  CERCLA  re- 
sponse actlona.  and  wastes  generated  by 
Federal  facilities  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  waste-management  tax.  Additionally,  a 
credit  woidd  be  glvm  for  taxes  already  paid 
on  wastes  that  are  transfeired  from  one  tax- 
able unit  to  another.  If  the  unlU  Involved  in 
the  transfer  have  different  applicable  tax 
rates,  the  credit  would  be  based  on  the 
lower  rate. 

The  waste-management  tax  has  been  de- 
signed to  raise  approximately  $600  million 
per  year. 

The  third  source  of  revmue  would  be  de- 
rived from  Interest  on  Superfund  invest- 
ments, fines,  costs  lecovered  from  parties 
reQ>on8lble  for  response  actlona  financed 
from  the  Fund,  and  Intra-fund  transfers. 
This  portion  of  the  Fund  would  raise  ap- 
proximately $100  mllllan  per  year. 

TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

SKTIOIKOl 

ApplicalMUv  of  amendmentt 
This  amendment  woiUd  add  a  new  section 
to  CERCLA  providing  that  the  amendments 
relating  to  aectlon  104(a)  and  (b).  which 
limit  response  authority  under  CERCLA. 
would  not  affect  sites  listed  on  the  NFL 
prior  to  January  1. 1988. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
that  sites  listed  as  final  on  the  NFL  prior  to 
January  1.  1988  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  amendmenU  to  sections  104(a)  and  (b). 
Sites  which  remain  proposed  for  inclusion 
on  the  NFL  may  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
menU In  other  words,  sites  which  remain 
proposed  that  do  not  pertain  to  releases 
from  uncontrolled  hazardous  waste  sites  or 
are  spedflcally  excluded  from  Superfund  re- 
sponse (e-g..  mining  wastes  covered  by 
SMCRA  or  sites  ocmtamlnated  solely  ss  a 
result  of  the  lawful  appUcation  of  pesU- 
cides)  would  not  be  eligible  for  Superfund 
response,  because  they  did  not  become  final 
NPL  sites  by  January  1. 1988. 

SUPEBrUHD  RXAUTHOBIZATIOH  FACT  SH^ 

President  Reagan  transmitted  to  Congress 
February  33  the  c:omprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  AmendmoiU  of  1988.  The  bill  would 
reauthorize  Superfund  for  five  years. 
stnoiAXT  or  kkt  phovisioi«s 

Resources:  More  than  triples  funds  avail- 
able for  Superfund  activities  over  current 
law.  Existing  law  established  a  $1.6  billion 
trust  fund  through  fiscal  year  1085.  The 
proposed  reauthorization  would  generate 
$5.3  billion  betwe«i  fiscal  years  1086  and 
1990.  Approximately  90  percent  of  these 
funds  would  be  raised  through  a  tax  on  pe- 
trochemical feedstocks  and  the  manage- 
ment of  all  RCRA  hazardous  wastes  (VS 
feedstock:  %  waste  end). 

Scope:  The  proposed  bill  would  concen- 
trate EPA  resources  on  hazardous  waste 


sites.  These  are  the  sites  Congress  originally 
intended  that  Superfund  focus  on.  The  re- 
sponse program  in  the  Admlnlstratian's  bill 
would  address  abandoned  and  uncontrolled 
hazardous  waste  sites,  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial waste  sites  with  problems,  and  sites 
governed  by  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  but  held  by  insolvent  compa- 
nies. In  addition,  the  bOl  includes  a  "safety 
valve"  that  enables  the  President  to  respond 
to  any  hazardous  substance  release  that 
constitutes  a  major  public  health  or  envi- 
ronmental emergency. 

Enforcement:  The  proposed  reauthoriza- 
tion contains  several  major  changes  in 
EPA's  enforoement  program.  They  are  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  responsible  parties 
amduct  and  pay  for  more  cleanups.  Key  en- 
foroement provisions  would: 

Increase  aU  criminal  penalties  $35,000:  aU 
dvll  penalties  would  Increase  to  $10,000. 
New  dvfl  penalties  would  be  created  to  aug- 
ment criminal  sanctions  where  they  do  not 
already  exist 

Expedite  dvU  actions  by  requiring  that 
separate  sulU  be  brought  against  other  po- 
tentially liable  parties  for  contributicm  after 
Judpnent  or  settlement  In  enforoement  ac- 


Spedflcally   define   governmental 
and  InformaUon-gatbering  poweia  and  es- 
tabllah  the  authority  to  enforce  them. 

Impose  federal  liens  for  response  costs 
upon  all  real  property  owned  by  responsible 
parties  affected  by  an  agency  response 
action. 

It  Is  expected  that  these  new  authorities 
will  significantly  supplement  fund-financed 
cleanup  activities.  In  fiscal  year  1086.  EPA 
expecU  respofisible  parties  to  conduct  clean- 
up work  worth  between  $400  and  $500  mil- 
lion. Through  1990,  we  expect  these  dean- 
ups  to  total  some  $3  billian.  bringing  the  es- 
timated value  of  all  Superfund  activities 
over  the  next  five  years  to  neaiiy  $7.5  bil- 
lion. 

State  Responsibilities:  The  current  law's 
preemptkm  of  state  superfund-like  taxing 
statutes  would  be  eliminated.  Statea  will  be 
able  to  raise  revmuea  for  their  own  cleanup 
activities.  The  proposal  also  promotes  multi- 
site  cooperative  agreemento  and  allows  state 
enforoement  coste  to  be  eligible  for  funding. 
The  states  would  be  required  to  pay  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  cost  of  cleaning  up 
sites.  The  state  matching  share  for  sites 
where  the  state  is  not  a  responsible  party 
would  increase  from  10  percent  to  30  po'- 
cent.  For  sites  wha«  the  state  Is  the  site  op- 
erator, the  state  share  would  increase  from 
50  percent  to  75  perooit. 

Community  Involvement:  The  proposal 
would  make  it  a  statutory  requirement  that 
affected  dtlzens  be  notified  of  proposed 
deanup  actions.  They  would  also  be  given 
the  oiHwrtunity  to  comment  on  sny  pro- 
posed action  and  on  altematlvea.  This 
amendment  applies  to  all  Umg-term  deanup 
actions,  whether  they  are  funded-financed 
activities  or  the  result  of  enforoement 
action. 

Projections:  As  a  result  of  these  provi- 
sions, EPA  projects  that  through  fiscal  year 
1990.  engineering  studies  will  have  begun  at 
over  1.500  sites.  Actual  construction  will  be 
underway  or  completed  at  930  sites.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  have  undertaken  «nergency 
deanup  actions  at  1.741  sites. 

Sorzarowp  Rzvaiiuss  Fscr  Shzkt 

In  designing  a  tax  to  raise  revenue  for 
funding  the  Superfund  program  EPA 
sought  to  meet  the  following  objectives: 
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To  provide  a  stable  and  predictable  source 
of  revenue: 

To  broaden  the  base  from  which  revenue 
is  received: 

To  minimize  adverse  economic  impacts  on 
industries: 

To  impose  the  tax  on  the  type  of  indus- 
tries and  practices  that  have  caused  the  haz- 
ardous substance  release  problems  Super- 
fund  was  designed  to  address: 

To  encourage  a  reduction  in  the  quantities 
of  hazardous  waste  generated  and  to  dis- 
courage the  management  of  hazardous 
wastes  in  surface  impoundments  and  land- 
fills. 

EPA's  proposed  amendments  to  Super- 
fund  seek  to  raise  approximately  $5.3  billion 
to  finance  the  program  over  the  next  five 
years  (from  FY  1986  to  FY  19»0). 

EPA  proposes  to  raise  (5.3  billion  from 
three  sources: 

(1)  Feedstock:  A  tax  on  crude  oil  and  42 
petrochemicals  and  raw  materials  used  in 
the  production  of  chemicals  that  contribute 
to  the  hazardous  substance  release  problem 
addressed  by  Superfund. 

The  feedstock  tax  base  and  tax  rates  are 
the  same  as  the  current  tax  used  to  finance 
Superfund  since  1980. 

This  tax  is  designed  to  raise  approximate- 
ly $300  million  per  year  over  the  next  five 
years. 

(2)  Waste-management:  Revenues  from 
the  management  of  hazardous  wastes.  This 
Includes  a  tax  on  all  hazardous  wastes  re- 
ceived at  a  qualified  (i.e..  RCRA-permitted) 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  unit,  as  well 
as  hazardous  wastes  disposed  of  in  the 
ocean  or  exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  tax  would  be  imposed  on  the  owners 
or  operators  of  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment facilities  or  vessels,  and  on  exporters 
of  hazardous  wastes. 

The  tax  is  designed  to  encourage  alterna- 
tives to  land  disposal  by  imposing  a  higher 
rate  on  the  management  of  wastes  In  land- 
fills, surface  impoundments,  waste  piles  and 
land  treatment  units.  This  provision  will 
complement  the  1984  amendments  to  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 
which  direct  ilPA  to  consider  restricting  cer- 
tain wastes  from  Land-based  units. 

This  tax  Is  designed  to  raise  approximate- 
ly $600  million  per  year  over  the  next  five 
years, 

(3)  The  remaining  $100  million  per  year 
would  be  derived  from  interest  on  Super- 
fund  investments,  from  fines,  and  from 
costs  recovered  from  parties  responsible  for 
hazardous  substance  release  cleaned  up  by 
Superfund. 

Superfund  Is  currently  financed  primarily 
by  the  feedstock  tax  identified  above  In  this 
fact  sheet  and  money  from  general  revenues 
(12  percent).  The  ctirrent  tax,  the  general 
revenues,  and  interest  on  the  fund  has 
raised  approximately  $1.6  billion  to  finance 
Superfund  response  activities  since  1980. 

STATmnrr  by  Lke  M.  Thomas,  AmmnsTRA- 
TOR,     U.S.     EirviKONifKirrAL    PmoncnoM 

AOKNCY,  FKBaUABY  22,  1985 

Today,  President  Reacui  transmitted  to 
Congress  the  Comprehensive  Environmen- 
tal Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  AmendmenU  of  1985.  This  proposal 
would  reauthorize  the  Superfund  law  for 
five  more  years  with  greatly  expanded  fund- 
ing, stronger  enforcement  provisions,  an  ap- 
proach to  cleanup  focusing  on  hasardous 
waste  sites,  and  a  guaranteed  role  for  the 
public. 

The  bill  is  the  product  of  months  of  work 
by  the  entire  Executive  Branch.  It  Is  a  con- 


sensus document  which  has  the  full  support 
of  the  President.  He  has  directed  me  to 
make  this  measure  my  top  legislative  priori- 
ty. 

The  legislation  sent  to  Congress  today  will 
give  us  the  tools  we  will  need  to  continue 
implementing  Superfund  at  the  accelerated 
pace  we  esUblished  during  the  past  two 
years.  Our  proixisal: 

Triples  the  resources  available  for  clean- 
ing up  hazardous  waste  sites. 

Focuses  those  resources  on  the  most  seri- 
ous problems. 

Strengthens  our  enforcement  capabilities 
and  ensures  that  responsible  parties  pay  for 
and  conduct  more  cleanups. 

Enhances  the  roles  of  both  federal  and 
sute  govemmenU  in  undertaking  response 
actions. 

Guarantees  a  meaningful  role  for  affected 
citizens. 

Assures  an  adequate,  stable,  and  equitable 
financial  base  for  the  program. 

The  $5.3  biUlon  program  proposed  today, 
coupled  with  an  aggressive  enforcement 
stance,  will  yield  dramatic  results  during  the 
second  five  years  under  Superfund.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1990.  we  project  that  engi- 
neering studies— the  first  step  In  full  clean- 
up of  priority  sites— will  have  been  started 
at  more  than  1,400  sites.  Actual  construc- 
tion wUl  be  underway  or  completed  at  over 
900  sites.  In  addition,  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1990,  we  will  have  undertaken  emer- 
gency cleanup  actions  at  more  than  1,700 
sites  to  eliminate  immediate  threats  to 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

Before  answering  your  questions.  I  want 
to  review  briefly  some  of  the  key  provialons 
of  our  legislative  proposal 

Resources:  The  bill  more  than  triples 
funds  available  for  Superfund  activities  over 
the  current  law.  The  existing  act  estab- 
lished a  $1.6  blUion  trust  fund  through 
fiscal  year  1985.  We  propose  a  reauthorisa- 
tion  which  would  generate  $5.3  billion  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1988  and  1990.  One-third 
of  these  funds  would  come  from  the  existing 
tax  on  chemical  and  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks. The  other  two-thirds  would  be  gen- 
erated by  a  waste-end  tax  on  hasardous 
waste  treatment  and  disposal 

Scope:  The  proposed  bill  will  concentrate 
EPA  resources  on  haatrdous  waste  sites,  in- 
cluding uncontrolled  and  abMKJoned  has- 
ardous wsste  sites,  munldp*!  and  industrial 
waste  sites  with  protilema.  knd  sites  |ov- 
emed  by  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  but  held  by  insolvent  oomps- 
nies.  In  addition,  the  bill  Includes  a  "safety 
valve"  that  enables  the  President  to  respond 
to  any  hasardous  substance  release  deemed 
a  major  public  health  or  environmental 
emergency. 

Enforcement:  A  number  of  tough  new  pro- 
visions will  enable  EPA  to  ensure  responsi- 
ble parties  conduct  and  pay  for  more  clean- 
ups. All  criminal  penalties  would  be  In- 
creased to  138.000.  while  aU  dvU  penalties 
would  be  increased  to  $10,000.  New  dvU  pen- 
alties would  also  be  created  to  augment 
criminal  sanctions  where  they  do  not  al- 
ready exist.  KPA  will  also  be  authorised  to 
impose  federal  liens  for  respooae  costs  upon 
all  real  property  owned  by  responsible  par- 
ties affected  by  an  agency  response  action. 

We  are  confident  that  aaresstve  enforce- 
ment will  yield  significant  benefits  In  the 
amount  of  cleanup  work  that  will  be  done. 
Our  projection  is  that  responsible  party 
cleanup  diulng  the  five-year  life  of  our  pro- 
posed procram  will  supplement  fund-fi- 
nanced activities  to  the  tune  of  $3  billion. 
Thus,  through  1990.  we  wlU  see  $7.5  billion 
8 olnt  to  dean  up  hasardous  waste  sites. 


SUte  ResponsibUltles:  The  sUtes  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  under  our  re- 
authorization package.  The  current  law's 
preemption  of  state  superfund-IIke  taxing 
statutes  would  be  eliminated,  allowing 
states  to  raise  revenues  for  their  own  clean- 
up programs.  State  enforcement  costs  will 
be  eligible  for  federal  funding  support,  and 
states  will  be  permitted  to  undertake  multi- 
site  cooperative  acreements.  We  will  also  be 
looking  to  the  states  to  shoulder  a  some- 
what larger  portion  of  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting Superfund  remedies.  The  bill  in- 
cresses  the  state  share  for  long-term  clean- 
up at  sites  where  the  state  is  not  a  responsi- 
ble party  from  10%  to  20%.  Where  the  sUte 
operated  the  site,  its  share  would  increase 
from  50%  to  75%. 

Community  Involvement:  Affected  clti- 
aens  will  be  guaranteed  a  meaningful  role  in 
selecting  deanup  remedies  at  Superfund 
sites.  The  proposal  makes  it  a  statutory  re- 
quirement that  dtizena  be  notified  of  pro- 
posed deanup  actions  and  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  any  proposed 
action  and  alternatives. 

This  bill  represents  a  fulfillment  of  the 
commitment  made  by  this  Administration 
last  year  to  propose  reauthorization  of  Su- 
perfund early  in  the  99th  Congress.  It 
allows  us  to  maintain  our  cleanup  momen- 
tum by  greatly  increasing  avaP^ble  re- 
sources and  focusing  them  upon  hszardous 
waste  sites. 

Additionally,  strengthened  enforcement 
provisions  will  give  us  the  tools  we  need  to 
promote  more  responsible  party  cleanups. 
Community  involvement  language  will  give 
dtlsens  needed  assurances  that  they  will  be 
heard  when  cleanup  decisions  are  made. 

I  urge  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
to  consider  its  provisions  carefully  in  craft- 
ing an  extension  of  this  vital  law.  I  will  work 
dosely  with  the  Congress  to  expedite  con- 
sideraUon  of  this  bUl. 

Thank  you. 


By  VLr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bitrdick): 
S.  495.  A  bill  to  Implement  certain 
recommendations   made   pursuant   to 
Public  Law  98-360;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
mruDixirTATioii  or  (mmuson  (x>ifMissioR 

laCOMMKHDATIOH 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Bttssick.  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  ratify  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  congressionally  mandat- 
ed Oarrison  Diversion  Unit  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  quickly  in  considering  the  Commis- 
sions's  proposals  so  that  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  may  finally  receive  the 
benefits  of  pyderal  water  resource  de- 
velopment that  were  promised  to  them 
over  four  decades  ago. 

While  the  history  of  the  Oarrison 
Diversion  project  has  been  marred  by 
controversy.  I  believe  that  using  the 
ODUC  recommendations  as  a  basis, 
Congress  may  now  act,  as  my  col- 
league suggests,  to  end  the  conflict 
and  fulfill  the  Federal  commitment  to 
compensate  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
for  the  losses  it  incurred,  and  contin- 
ues to  incur,  as  a  result  of  its  required 


participation  in  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  Program.* 
•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Andrews  and  I  are  introducing  today  a 
bill  which  reflects  the  recommenda- 
tions adopted  by  the  Garrison  Diver- 
sion Unit  Commission. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  the 
Commission  was  established  by  Public 
Law  98-360,  the  fiscal  year  1985 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Act,  to  study  the  many 
issues  associated  with  the  Garrison  Di- 
version project  in  North  Dakota.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Commission's  submittal 
of  its  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  December  20, 
1984,  the  Interior  Department  drafted 
legislation,  which  is  being  introduced 
today,  that  would  provide  the  author- 
ity necessary  to  Implement  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

In  testimony  before  the  Commission 
in  November  and  December,  I  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  several  as- 
pects of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. I  now  look  forward  to  a  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  review  by  the 
Congress  to  resolve  these  Issues  so 
that  the  Federal  Government's  prom- 
ise of  a  Federal  water  project  to  North 
Dakota  can  at  last  be  fulfilled.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
S.  496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

BOARD  rOR  tirrERNATIONAL  BROAOCASTIXG 
AXrrHORIZATIOIf  ACT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  am  introducing  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  BIB  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Riookd  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  sectional  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 11,  1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.496 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congnu  aaaembled.  This  Act 
may  be  dted  as  the  "Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987." 


AUTRORIZATIOIf  OF  APFROPRIATIOMS 

Ssc.  1.  Section  8(aKlKA)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 
n.S.C.  2877)  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(A)  $142,135,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $139,977,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987." 

BoAHO  For  IirrauiATioiiAL 

Broaocasthig. 
WaahingUm,  DC,  February  11,  IMS- 
Hon.  GsoRGK  Bush. 

Pretident  of  the  Senate,  V.S.  Senate,  Waah- 
ington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Prxsidbit:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  proposed  legislation  to  make  re- 
quired amendments  to  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  I97S  and  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Board  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  ss  specified  in 
that  Act. 

The  bill  provides  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Board's  operation 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

A  sectional  analysis  explaining  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  endosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  the  Board  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal 
to  the  Congress  and  that  its  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Respectfully. 

Walter  R.  Roserts. 
Executive  Director. 

SBCnOHAL  Amaltsis 

SBCTtOH  1 

This  paragraph  authorizes  appropriations 
of  funds  to  continue  support  for  the  scUvi- 
ties  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  liberty 
(RFE/RL)  in  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987.  The 
fiscal  year  1986  authorization  also  Indudes 
$39.8  million  for  modemlzaticm  of  RFE/RL 
transmitter  sites,  and  for  the  continuatlcm 
of  this  modernization  program,  the  fiscal 
year  1987  authorization  indudes  $33.3  mil- 
lion.* 


eration  of  the  dams  along  the  river, 
through  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  has  developed  criteria 
for  the  operation  of  the  structures. 
For  the  meet  part,  the  established  op- 
erating criteria  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  for  water  and  power. 
However,  there  are  times  when  weath- 
er changes  and  nmoff  from  areas  up- 
stream, create  a  need  to  change  the 
criteria  to  accommodate  immediate 
and  imf  oreseen  demands  being  placed 
on  the  structures.  The  problem.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  there  are  times  when 
acts  of  nature  do  not  give  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  personnel  sufficient  time 
to  react  without  causing  additional 
problems,  like  flooding  to  downstream 


By  Mr.  IMX>NCINI: 
S.  498,  A  bill  to  address  the  problems 
caused  by  the  1983  flood  along  the 
Colorado  River  Floodway:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

COLORADO  RIVER  lUXIDWAT  TASK  FORCE  ACT 

Mr.  IMX>NCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  establish  a  task  force  made 
up  of  Federal.  State,  local,  and  private 
representatives  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  proper  management 
of  the  Colorado  River  from  Hoover 
Dam  to  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Colorado  River  includes  a  series 
of  multipurpose  dams  which  provide  a 
variety  of  benefits  to  Upper  Basin  as 
well  as  Lower  Basin  States.  Through 
these  dams,  the  river  affords  flood 
control,  power  generation,  water  for  ir- 
rigation, municipal  and  Industrial  use. 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  and 
preservation,  as  well  as  recreational 
benefits.  Because  of  the  many  and  di- 
verse purposes  of  the  river,  conflicts 
sometimes  occur  with  respect  to  its 
management  which  present  problems 
to  residents  along  the  river,  as  well  as 
State  and  Federal  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
agency  charged  with  managing  the  op- 


The  summer  of  1983  clearly  illus- 
trates this  point.  Because  snowmelt  in 
the  Upper  Basin  areas  greater  than 
anticipated.  Reclamation  could  not  re- 
spond immediately  to  change  the  oper- 
ation of  the  dams  without  creating 
much  greater  than  normal  releases 
from  the  structures.  This  action,  al- 
though a  responsible  one  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  did 
create  considerable  flood  damage  to 
personal  property  in  areas  along  the 
river.  The  effect  of  the  flCKxling  is  still 
in  evidence  in  many  areas  where  water 
has  not  sufficiently  receded  to  thor- 
oughly estimate  property  damage. 

While  the  situation  that  resulted  in 
1983  is  a  rare  occurrence,  it  tells  me 
that  all  Federal.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate interests  along  the  river  need  to 
develop  a  policy  which  is  consistent 
with  the  wise  management  of  water, 
power,  and  flood  control,  taking  into 
consideration  what  may  occur  in  the 
future.  The  creation  of  a  task  force, 
outlined  in  the  bill,  will  permit  all  in- 
dividuals who  may  be  directly  impact- 
ed by  the  operation  of  the  river  below 
Hoover  Dam  to  thoroughly  review  the 
management  of  this  floodway  and  put 
forth  their  comments  and  recommen- 
dations on  future  management  and  de- 
velopment, which  will  then  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  Congress.  The  task  force 
will  have  a  year  in  which  to  complete 
its  mission.  Hopefully,  after  the  assess- 
ment has  been  completed,  public  offi- 
cials wUl  be  in  a  better  positicm  to  de- 
termine what  the  permanent  policy  on 
management  of  the  floodway  should 
be. 

One  additional  duty  the  task  force 
will  be  assigned.  BCr.  President,  is  to 
review  the  economic  losses  incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  1983  flooding  along  the 
river.  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  presented,  the  task  force 
feels  compensation  should  be  Justified, 
the  task  force  will  make  the  v)propri- 
ate  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  who  will  then  be  au- 
thorised to  allow  certain  Individuals 
access  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  plea 
their  case. 


UM 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  acted  in  the  most  respon- 
sible manner  possible  in  the  operation 
of  these  dams  in  1983.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  conducted  an  inves- 
tigation and  concluded  that  the 
Bureau  did  not  act  negligently.  Howev- 
er, because  the  losses  were  substantial, 
I  believe  the  compensation  question 
needs  to  be  explored. 

The  task  force  includes  representa- 
tives from  all  Indian  tribes.  States, 
counties,  and  cities  located  along  the 
Colorado  River  below  Hoover  Dam. 
Also  included  are  two  private  citizens 
from  each  State  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  each  State  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Colorado  River 
Wildlife  CouncU.  Federal  representa- 
tives include  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Addition- 
ally, it  includes  a  representative  from 
law  enforcement  agencies  along  the 
river. 

The  task  force  provides  a  balanced 
team  of  residents,  professionals,  and 
officials  from  every  level  of  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  Congress  with  rec- 
ommendations for  a  balanced  solution 
to  the  Colorado  River  flooding  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  force  is  a  re- 
sponsible means  to  determining  a  per- 
manent policy  for  the  management  of 
the  Colorado  floodway.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  review  this  legisla- 
tion and  take  the  appropriate  action 
before  we  have  another  flooding  situa- 
tion. 


By  Bir.  GORTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Stevems,  and 
Mr.  MuRKOWSKi): 
S.  499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Freder- 
ick  Paul   of  Seattle,   WA:   Barry  W. 
Jacicson     of     Fairbanks,     AK;     and 
Thomas  Fenton  of  Fairbanks,  AK;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RXLIXr  OP  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  IN 

comracnoH  with  the  north  slope 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Frederick  Paul  of  Seattle. 
WA:  Barry  W.  Jackson  of  Fairbanks, 
AK;  and  Thomas  Fenton  of  Fairbanks. 
AK.  Accompanying  this  bill  is  a  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  78.  referring 
the  bill  to  the  U.S.  Claims  Court.  This 
legislation  is  necessary  to  provide  full 
Judicial  review  of  the  claims  of  these 
men  arising  from  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Eskimos  of  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  in  conjunction  with 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1971  [ANCSA].  Senators  Evans. 
Stevens,  and  Murkowski  are  ccspon- 
soring  these  measures,  and  Congress- 
man Mike  Lowry  is  sponsoring  relief 
legislation  for  Fred  Paul  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Paul,  a  member  of  the  Tlingit 
Indian  Tribe  of  Alaska  and  a  Seattle 


resident,  has  championed  the  rights  of 
Native  Americans  for  many  years,  as 
did  his  father  and  grandfather  before 
him.  The  culmination  of  his  work 
came  in  1971,  when,  after  spending  5 
years  and  7,000  hours  on  behalf  of  the 
Arctic  Slope  Eskimos  and  others,  he 
was  a  linchpin  in  passage  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
ANCSA  carved  out  44  million  acres  in 
Alaska  and  set  up  a  $982  million  fund 
to  help  settle  the  Native  Alaskans' 
land  claims.  Of  that  total,  Mr.  Paul's 
clients,  the  EsUmoa  of  the  North 
Slope,  received  $50  million  and  5  mil- 
lion acres  of  land. 

In  1988.  Fred  Paul  took  on  the  caae 
of  the  Arctic  Slope  Native  Aasociation. 
whose  members  believed  that  part  of 
Alaska  was  theirs  by  aboriginal  right. 
He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  as  re- 
quired by  law,  sought  and  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Interior  Department 
to  represent  the  Natives  Association, 
in  keeping  with  the  statutory  require- 
ments of  section  81  of  title  25  of  the 
United  States  Code.  For  the  next  5 
years  he  put  in  7.000  hours  of  his  own 
time,  and  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
to  talk  to  his  3.500  clients,  who  were 
scattered  over  northern  Alaska. 

When  Congress  passed  the  landmark 
Settlement  Act.  it  abolished  all  lawyer 
contracts,  and  instead  provided  a  $1.9 
million  fund  for  the  27  lawyers  and 
consultants.  The  act  further  restricted 
reimbursable  expenses  to  cover  only  a 
few  types  of  costs,  and  exclude  many 
other  direct  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
Fred  Paul's  share  of  that  fund  came  to 
a  little  over  $275.000— an  amount  that, 
in  light  of  Fred's  long  and  unwavering 
commitment  of  time,  energy,  and 
money,  pales  in  comparison  to  the 
value  of  the  ANCSA  settlements  and 
to  fee  awards  for  similar  suits. 

The  two  Alaskan  lawyers.  Barry 
Jackson  and  Thomas  Fenton.  also  rep- 
resented Alaskan  Natives,  and  have 
also  actively  sought  redress  of  their 
ANCSA  award.  The  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  their  claims  are  substantial- 
ly similar  to  Fred  Paul's,  so  Senators 
Evans,  Stevens,  MtnucowsKi.  and  I 
are  incorporating  the  claims  of  the 
three  men  into  one  bill,  and  one  con- 
gressional reference  resolution  refer- 
ring the  bill  to  the  Claims  Court.  The 
Claims  Court  would  then  weigh  the 
merits  of  each  individual  claim,  and 
report  to  Congress  on  the  amounts,  if 
any,  legally  or  equitably  due  to  them 
from  the  United  States. 

Fred  Paul  signed  his  1988  contract 
with  Interior  in  good  faith,  and  trust- 
ed that  his  statutorily  regulated  and 
administratively  approved  attorney's 
contract  was  valid  and  enforceable. 
That  contract  stated  that  he  would  be 
entitled  to  an  equitable  fee.  ANCSA 
voided  that  contract.  Because  of  some 
of  the  legal  intricacies  between  Native 
Americans,  the  courts,  and  Congress, 
the  three  men  have  been  imable  to 


obtain  a  full  Judicial  hearing  on  the 
equity  and  legality  of  this  abrogation. 

This  bill  and  reference  resolution  ad- 
dress this  problem.  The  measures  ask 
the  U.S.  Claims  Court,  which  has  Ju- 
risdiciton  for  claims  against  the  Feder- 
al Government,  to  examine  the  facts 
of  the  situation  and  report  to  Congess. 
The  court  would  examine  whether 
Congress  tread  upon  the  Eskimos' 
right  to  counsel  and  to  petition  Con- 
gress, and  whether  it  Justly  denied  the 
mens'  contractual  rights  to  equitable 
fees.  My  legislation  does  not  prejudge 
whether  this  is  so— it  simply  asks  the 
Claims  Court  to  review  the  petitions. 
and  within  18  months  report  to  Con- 
gress on  whether  their  claims,  taken 
individually,  are  legal  or  equitable, 
and  the  amounts,  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  to  them  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  great  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  on  this  bill 
and  resolution  promptly,  so  that  these 
issues  can  be  heard  in  full  and  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a  memo- 
randum on  the  situation  by  Fred  Paul. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a  400 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aetembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherviae 
appropriated,  to  Frederick  Paul  of  Seattle. 

Washlncton.  t ;  to  Barry  W.  Jackson  of 

Fklrbanks,  Alaska.  $ ;  and  to  Thonuw 

Fenton  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  f in  full 

aetUement  of  their  claims  arisinc  from  legal 
aervlcea  performed  between  January  1. 19M, 
and  December  18.  1971,  on  behalf  of  Arctic 
Slope  EaklmoB  and  other  natives  of  Alaska 
in  connection  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1971  notwlthstandlns  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions contained  in  sections  10,  20,  and 
23(a)  of  said  settlement  Act  or  contention 
arising  out  of  the  appoval  of  their  contrac- 
tual relationships  required  by  section  81  of 
UUe  35,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
these  claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  vlolatins  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  to 
exceed  $1,000. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Stevens,    and   Mr.    Mur- 

KOWSKI): 

S.  500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Freder- 
ick Paul  and  Aileen  Paul;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

RKLIKP  OP  PRXOKRICX  AND  AILEEN  PAUL 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  private  bill  for 


the  relief  of  Frederick  and  Aileen  Paul 
of  Seattle.  WA.  This  legislation  would 
relieve  the  Pauls  of  all  Federal  income 
tax  liability  on  sums  awarded  Mr.  Paul 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  1975. 

Fred  Paul  received  this  award  as 
compensation  for  7  years  of  legal  serv- 
ices on  behalf  of  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope  Eskimos.  Mr.  Paul's  efforts  were 
instrumental  to  the  passage  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1971  [ANCSA]  and  the  creation  of 
the  Norih  Slope  Borough. 

Mr.  Paul,  who  is  one-fourth  Tlingit 
Indian,  did  not  include  his  $275,000  in 
legal  fees  in  his  gross  income  for  1975 
because  of  a  provision  in  ANCSA 
which  states: 

Revenues  orislnatlng  from  the  Alaslta 
Native  Fund  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
form  of  Federal  *  *  *  taxation  at  the  time  of 
receipt  by  a  *  *  *  individual  Native  through 
dividend  distributions  or  in  ant  other 
manner."  43  U.S.C.  160(a)  [emphasis 
added]. 

He  was  advised  by  three  tax  attor- 
neys that  this  provision  would  cover 
his  legal  fees.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  courts,  however,  have 
interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that  his 
fees  were  not  tax  exempt,  and  that  the 
Paul's  owe  more  than  $275,000  in 
taxes  and  interest  on  them.  The  IRS 
has  begun  collection  proceedings,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  act  swiftly 
on  this  legislation  to  head  off  the  IRS' 
efforts,  by  relieving  the  Paul's  of  this 
imwarranted  tax  liability. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  SOO 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Fred- 
erick Paul  (social  security  numbered  535-07- 
3939)  and  Aileen  Paul  (social  security  num- 
bered 573-24-3297)  of  SeatUe.  Washington, 
are  hereby  relieved  of  all  Federal  income 
tax  liability,  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties, on  sums  awarded  to  Frederick  Paul  in 
1975  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 
Such  sums  were  made  available  pursuant  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1601  and  the  following)  and  were 
awarded  as  compensation  for  legal  services 
rendered  by  Frederick  Paul  from  1966  to 
1971  on  behalf  of  the  Inuplat  Natives  of  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  and  other  Alaska  Na- 
tives. 

A  Mkmoranduii  Aboot  Fxkdkkick  and 
AiLKXH  Paul 

THE  CONTRACT 

In  January,  1966,  Inuplat  of  Alaska's 
North  Slope  turned  to  Frederick  Paul  to 
protect  their  land  and  culture.  They  turned 
to  him  because  he  was  an  Alaskan  Native 
and  a  lawyer  who  had  vast  historical  knowl- 
edge of  their  aboriginal  claims. 

Alaska's  Eskimos  were  then,  by  and  large, 
continuing  to  live  on  a  subsistence  economy, 
had  a  life  expectancy  of  33  years,  a  mid- 
term third  grade  education  and  an  80%  plus 
unemployment  rate. 


They  were  then  being  assaulted  by  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  world  seeking  oil. 
Though  they  had  lived  there  for  thousands 
of  years,  their  rights  to  the  land  had  never 
been  resolved. 

The  United  States,  claiming  fee  title, 
maintained  it  was  part  of  the  Federal 
domain  and  thus:  The  State  of  Alaska 
claimed  it  could  select  such  lands  pursuant 
to  iU  rtghU  under  the  1958  SUtehood  Act; 
Private  business  was  acquiring  mineral 
lease-hold  righu  throughout  the  Slope  at 
fifty  cents  an  acre;  and  Conservationists 
were  attacking  their  whaling  and  subsist- 
ence practices. 

Nevertheless,  Paul  undertook  the  assign- 
ment. 

Under  25  USC  81,  to  represent  a  Native 
group  and  be  iMdd  from  Native  funds,  one 
must  first  secure  a  contract  "approved"  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  Mr.  Paul  secured 
such  a  contract  with  the  Eskimos  and  it  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary's  delegate. 

The  contract  prorided  bis  fee  was  to  be 
contingent.  In  an  "equitable  amount"  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  or  an  independ- 
ent tribunal  not  to  exceed  a  certain  maxi- 
mum. 

mVORMANCB  UNDXB  THE  COimUCT 

During  the  next  six  years.  Mr.  Paul 
fought  the  oil  companies,  the  Secretary,  tbe 
State,  tbe  business  community  and  environ- 
mentalists, expending  tber^y  7.000  bouia 
of  endeavor  and  about  $15,000  of  his  own 
funds  for  expenses.  Such  was  bis  devotion 
to  the  Eskimos,  tbe  time  commitments  de- 
stroyed his  law  practice  otherwise  as  he  was 
a  solo  practitioner. 

The  most  significant  impact  of  this  com- 
mitment was  the  Natives'  disoonaolation  and 
even  anger  at  the  invasion  of  their  land  and 
tbe  need  to  find  a  solution  to  their  claims 
by  ordered  reason  and  the  rule  of  law. 
There  were  many  opportunities  f  w  resort  to 
the  tactics  of  the  streets,  but  Paul,  with  as- 
sociated counsel.  Itept  the  peace. 

THE  ACOOMFUSmiENT  TO  WHICH  HE 

uuMraiBuiiu 
The  end  product  was  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  SetUement  Act  of  1971. 43  USC  1600. 
which  awarded  44  mHUon  acres  of  prime 
Alaska  lands  to  Alaska's  Natives  in  fee  along 
with  Just  under  one  billion  dollan  in  cash. 
His  direct  cUenU  got  $50  million  In  cash  and 
5  million  acres  on  tbe  North  Slope.  The  Act 
Is  not  unfairly  characterised  as  the  only 
bloodless  redistribution  of  wealth  In  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

THE  ABBOOATION  OF  HIS  OOHTRACT 

But  the  end  product  demanded  iU  retribu- 
tion. Whether  intended  or  not.  ANCSA  pun- 
ished the  lawyers.  Section  3a(a)  abrogated 
Paul's  (and  others)  contract  though  by  Con- 
gressional authority,  tbe  Secretary's  dele- 
gate had  approved  it. 

fiMt^ii.  out  the  monetary  payment  to  the 
NaUves  It  set  aside  $1.9  million  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  lawyers  and  appointed  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  determine  who  got  how  much.  The  Act 
further  limited  the  types  of  services  to  be 
deemed  compensable  out  of  that  fund.  After 
three  and  one-half  years  of  wrantfing 
among  the  lawyers,  they  were  so  exhausted 
that  they  compromised  their  rspectlve 
claims  among  thonselves.  In  May,  1975, 
Paul  got  his  share,  $375,095.00. 

No  factor  for  Inflation  was  allowed.  Pay- 
ment of  interest  was  by  the  Act  forbidden. 
Some  34  categories  of  sendees  were  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  deemed  outside  the 
scope  of  compensable  services.  For  them, 
Paul  has  never  been  paid  one  red  penny. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CRALLENCXS  TO  FTS 
ABROGATION 

He  thought  that  sum  was  unfair  and  so  he 
sued  the  Natives  for  a  Judicial  determina- 
tion of  an  "equitable"  fee,  alleging  the  abro- 
gation of  Ills  contract  as  being  unconstitu- 
tional. The  courts  held  otherwise  and  dis- 
missed his  complaint,  639  F.2d  507. 

He  then  said  to  himself,  "Surely  if  the  cli- 
ents are  forbidden  to  pay.  then  the  taxpay- 
ers should."  So  he  sued  the  United  States 
for  the  value  of  his  contractual  rights,  by 
virtue  of  the  Just  Compensation  Clause.  He 
alleged  that  constraining  lawyers  in  present- 
ing grievances  to  the  government  was  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Petition  CHause. 

Secondly,  he  alleged  that  people  have  a 
right  to  rely  on  a  contract  approved,  before 
the  fact,  by  an  administrative  agency  pursu- 
ant to  a  C^ongreasional  delegation  of  power. 

The  Court  of  Claims  held  otherwise,  and 
dismissed  bis  complaint.  687  F.2d  364. 

The  court  even  had  the  insensitlvity  to 
remark  In  the  <H>inion  that  it  was  not  "out- 
raged" at  Paul's  argument  that  his  effective 
rate  of  compensation  was  "$10  to  $12"  per 
hour.  Certtorari  was  denied. 

By  the  time  of  ANCSA's  enactment  on  De- 
cember 18.  1971.  Paul  had  spent  so  much 
time  in  reprtacntlng  the  Eskimos,  he  had  no 
other  imctiee.  Soon  the  clients  drifted 
away,  unconcerned  about  his  financial  prob- 
lems. 

By  the  time  he  received  his  fee  of 
$275,005.00.  in  May.  1975,  he  had  debU  of 
over  $100,000.00  and  UtUe  pracUce. 

THE  TAX  PaOBLEM 

Paul,  within  the  meaning  of  ANCSA.  is  a 
"qualified"  Native.  The  money  tar  the  fee 
had  originated  in  the  "Alaska  Native  Fund." 
For  that  category,  ANCSA  in  31(a)  decreed 
-such  funds  were  tax  exempt.  All  revenue  so 
originating  paid  to  a  qualified  Native  "in 
any  other  manner"  was  exempt. 

He,  therefore,  while  disdosing  ttie  receipt 
of  the  funds  in  his  1975  IRS  return,  claimed 
It  as  exempt.  Not  so,  said  the  courts.  77  T.C. 
No.  55  (1981),  affirmed  without  a  published 
opinion  In  1983.  Had  he  In  1076  paid  tbe  tax, 
he  would  have  liad  a  sero  net  worth.  The 
tax  with  interest  and  the  penalties  imposed 
for  not  currently  paying,  now  equals  the 
fee,  about  $375,000.00. 


There  are  two  avenues  available  for  possi- 
ble Congressional  relief  to  the  Pauls. 

The  first  is  simply  a  private  bill  reassert- 
ing the  primacy  of  the  Congress  over  the 
courts  to  this  effect:  When  Caognm  decrees 
fQwi^thing,  the  courts  should  not  rewrite 
legislation.  Hence,  the  exemption  should  be 
reasserted.  The  Pauls  recognise  that  In 
today's  political  climate,  particularly  when 
such  a  bill  must  survive  the  ooDsent  calen- 
dar, tbe  odds  of  getting  both  houses  of  the 
Congress  to  pass  and  tbe  President  to  sign 
sucb  a  bill  are  slim.  It  requires  536  people  to 
personally  form  a  Judgment  as  to  Its  inerits. 

They,  therefore,  have  suggested  a  second 
route,  that  provided  by  28  USC  1403  and 
3500.  entitled  "C^ongressicmal  Reference". 
Its  thrust  is  that  either  House  may  request 
the  Claims  Court  to  raider  a  report  bai^  to 
the  Congress  on  the  equities  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  court  holds  hearings,  there  Is  an 
automatic  review  by  three  Judges,  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  there  to  safe-guard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes. 

Thus,  the  Corigress  need  not  resolve  its 
own  conadenoe  as  to  the  merits,  for  that  is 
the  Job  of  an  independent  court. 
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Pftul  feeU  confident  that  after  a  Judicial 
hearing,  he  can  prove  the  injustice  meted 
out  to  him  and  that  the  court's  report 
would  contemplate  a  tigatt  sufficient  to  pay 
the  old  tax  and  the  tax  on  the  new  money 
and  still  leave  somethinc  over  for  him  and 
his  wife.  He  Is  willing  to  meet  head  on  that 
question.  He  has  never  had  a  hearing  on  the 
merits  for  the  adequacy  of  his  fees.  He  seeks 
such  a  hearing. 

After  the  report  is  rendered  by  the  court 
to  the  Congress  the  Congress  still  has  an  op- 
portunity to  obey  or  disregard  such  report. 
The  Pauls  are  willing  to  face  the  task  of  get- 
ting an  appropriation  out  of  the  Congress. 

By  Mr.  HKIiMS  (by  request): 
S.  501.  A  bill  to  provide  a  continuous, 
adequate,  wholesome,  supply  of  food 
and  fiber,  assure  a  strong  agricultural 
economy,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

Aaucin.TuaAL  AOJUsntKiiT  act  op  itss 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request   of   Secretary   of   Agriculture 
John  R.  Bloclc  I  am  introducing  the 
administration's  farm  bill. 

As  I  have  indicated  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a 
watershed  year  for  agriculture.  All  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
ca's farmers  and  ranchers.  And  all  of 
us  want  to  remedy  the  serious  prot>- 
lems  in  the  farm  economy.  The  ques- 
tion is:  How  to  do  it? 

We  cannot  and  will  not  ignore  these 
short-term  problems,  but  neither  can 
we  ignore  the  fundamental  problems 
that  simply  must  be  corrected  If  we 
are  ever  to  put  U.S.  agriculture  on  the 
path  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  this: 
Many  of  today's  problems  in  the  agri- 
cultural economy  are  the  result  of  the 
present  farm  programs.  I  believe  it  is 
clear  to  most  citizens  that  our  present 
farm  programs  are  just  not  working. 
This  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  4  years  net  farm 
Income  declined  27  percent  compared 
to  the  previous  4  years  while  direct 
Federal  payments  to  farmers  increased 
by  more  than  300  percent. 

That  is  why  we  must  face  up  to  re- 
ality. That  is  why  we  must  use  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  expiring 
farm  legislation  to  reform  general  ag- 
ricultural policy  to  make  it  market  ori- 
ented, flexible,  internally  consistent, 
long-term  in  design,  and  sensitive  to 
all  elements  of  the  production  system. 

The  general  thnist  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  is  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. Because  of  that,  the  administra- 
tion bill  will  receive  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  who  are  Interested  in  the 
long-term  health  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

While  saying  that,  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  I  will  shortly  be  intro- 
ducing my  own  farm  bill  which  differs 
in  some  respects  from  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will  be 
holdiing  hearings  on  these  proposals 
and  other  farm  bills  in  March. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  be  printed  in  the  Raooito  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  along 
with,  a  summary  of  the  bill,  a  section- 
by-section  analjTBls.  a  tltle-by-title  cost 
estimate,  questions  and  answers,  and 
issue  papers  prepared  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  accompany  its  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  IIMS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  SOI 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rejneaentative*  of  the  United  Statet  at 
Ametica  in  Contrreu  aMaevMed,  That  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gnm,  wwognMng  the  fundaiiMDtal  Impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  the  United  Statos 
and  the  world  and  the  unparalleled  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  American  agricultural 
industry,  to  assure  a  oontlnuous,  adequate, 
and  wholeaome  supply  of  food  and  fiber  and 
the  long-term  stability  for  American  agricul- 
ture. This  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1988". 
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TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  AND 
EXPORT  EXPANSION 


STA- 


OPPOUCT 


Sk.  101.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to- 

(1)  promote  free  and  active  world  trade  in 
agriculture  goods  by  negotiating  with  key 
United  States  trading  partners  to  agree  on  a 
program  to  reduce  or  eliminate  practices 
that  are  restricting  international  agricultiu-- 
al  trade:  and 

(3)  reduce  or  eliminate  United  States  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  agricultural  goods 
as  part  of  a  program  of  mutual  opening  of 
agricultural  markets  by  the  major  agricul- 
tural trading  nations  of  the  world. 

USTUCnoilS  OH  THE  KXPOITATIOM  OP 
AGRICULTUaAL  GOODS 

Sk.  103.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  and  not  to 
restrict  the  exportation  of  such  commod- 
ities and  products,  except  under  the  most 
compelling  conditions.  Safeguards  and  limi- 
tations on  restrictive  actions  are  provided  by 
section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
section  1003  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1077,  and  section  1204  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981. 

TRAOI  NSGOTIATIORS 

Stc.  103.  (a)  The  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (bXl) 
of  section  181  the  following:  "In  addition, 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  make  a  sepa- 
rate compilation  of  this  analysis  and  esti- 
mate for  United  States  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  their  products  and 
submit  this  compilation  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultural  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Agricultural, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Trade  Representative 
submits  the  full  compilation  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.". 

(2)  adding  a  new  section  182  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SBC  181.  EUMINATION  OF  BARKIEKS  TO  U.&  ACRI- 
CULTVRAL  KXPOITB. 

"(a)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall,  together  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  seek  to  eliminate  the  major 
barriers  and  distortions  identified  under  sec- 
tion 181(a)  for  United  States  exports  of  ai^- 
cultural  commodities  and  their  products.  If 
negotiations  with  other  countries  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  Identified  major  liarriers  or 
distortions  are  not  proceeding  satisfactorily 
by  July  1.  1986.  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  together  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  diall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  Indicating  what  actions  will  be 
taken  to  offset  the  effects  of  those  barriers 
or  distortions  and  to  secure  adequate 
progress  in  the  negotiations. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  recommend  a 
plan  to  the  Congress  to  phase  out.  in  return 
for  comparable  action  by  other  major  agri- 
cultural trading  countries,  all  major  trade 
barriers  to  the  Importation  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  their  products  Into  the 
United  States  by  September  30,  1990.":  and 

(3)  amending  the  table  of  amtents  for 
TiUe  I  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  183.  Elimination  of  Barriers  to  VJB. 
Agricultural  Exports.". 

EXPORT  PROMOnoa  PBOOEAMS 

Sic  104.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cmpora- 
tion.  in  making  availaUe  any  guarantees  of 
the  repayment  of  credit  extended  on  terms 
of  up  to  3  years  In  connection  with  the 
export  sale  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  or  their  products,  shall  talte 
Into  account— 

(1)  the  credit  needs  of  countries  that  are 
potential  purchaaeis  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural exports: 

(2)  the  creditw«Mthineas  of  those  coun- 
tries; and 

(3)  whether  the  availability  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  guarantees  will  Improve 
the  competitive  posltlcm  of  United  States 
agricultural  exports  In  wortd  markets. 

PUBLIC  LAW  4S0  AMBIIMI*WT» 

Sk.  105.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Aaslstanre  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  "De- 
cember 31, 1985"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  2000":  and 

(2)  striking  out  In  the  second  smtence 
"Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1985". 

IfAXKXT  I»VBX>PltXIIT 

Skc.  106.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  foreign  maikets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
is  Vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
continue  strong  and  effective  efforts  to 
assist  United  States  producers,  processors, 
distributors,  and  exporters  to  maintain  and 
expand  foreign  martlets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
conduct  a  study  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  current  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  maintaining  and  expanding 
foreign  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  shall  submit  a  report 
thereon  to  Congress  not  later  than  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  II— WHEAT 

LOAH  PaOGXAM 


Sbc.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
commodity  loans  available  to  producers  of 
each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
wheat  A  producer  must  pledge  production 
from  a  crop  as  security  for  a  commodity 
loan  for  that  crop  and  the  amount  of  the 
loan  shall  be  based  upon  the  loan  rate  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  wheat  pledged  as 
security  for  the  loan. 

(b)  The  basic  loan  rate  for  each  class  of 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  market  price 
received  by  producers  for  that  class  of 
wheat  during  the  marketing  years  for  the 
three  Immediately  preceding  crops  of  wheat 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  commodity  loan  available 
to  a  producer  at  the  basic  loan  rate  fw  the 
class  of  wheat  pledged  as  security  for  the 
loan  adjusted  in  accordance  with  a  schedule 
prescribed  by  tlie  Secretary  to  reflect  differ- 
ences in  quality  and  location. 

(c)  A  commodity  loan  shall  accrue  interest 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  inter- 
est, within  nine  months  after  the  month  in 
wliich  the  loan  application  is  made. 

PATHKirT  paocaAM 

Sk.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  available  to  producers  of  each  of 
the  1988  and  subsequent  crops  of  each  dass 
of  wheat  which  are  computed  by  multtply- 
Ing  (1)  the  payment  rate  esTabllshed  for 
each  dass  of  the  crop  by  (2)  the  acreage 
planted  to  each  class  of  the  crop  on  a  farm 
by  (3)  the  farm's  payment  yield  for  the 
crop. 

(b)  The  payment  rate  for  each  class  of 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  of  that  dass  of  wheat 
during  the  marketing  year  for  that  crop  is 
less  than  (1)  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  producers  of  that  class  of 
wheat  for  each  of  the  three  marketing  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  for  wlilch 
the  payment  Is  made,  multiplied  by  (2)  100 
percent  for  the  1986  crop.  95  percent  for  the 
1987  crop.  90  percent  for  the  1988  crop.  85 
percent  for  tlie  1989  crop,  80  percent  for  the 

1990  crop,  and  75  percent  for  each  of  the 

1991  and  subaequoit  crops. 

(c)  A  farm's  payment  yield  for  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  based  on  the  actual  yields 
per  harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  im- 
mediately three  preceding  crops  of  wheat. 
The  actual  yields  shall  be  adjiwted  by  the 
Secretary  for  abnormal  yields  in  any  year 
caused  by  drought,  flood,  other  natural  dis- 
sster,  or  other  conditions  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers.  If  any  of  the  three  Im- 
mediately preceding  crops  of  wheat  was  not 
produced  on  the  farm,  the  faun's  payment 
yield  shaU  be  determined  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  yields  of  comparable  farms  in 
the  surrounding  area  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  produce  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield. 

ACRXAIS  IXDUCTIOH  PaOGRAM 

Sbc  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahall  provide 
for  an  acreage  reduction  program  for  the 
1986,  1987,  and  1988  crops  of  wheat  under 
which  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  har- 
vest on  any  farm  is  limited  to  the  acreage 
base  established  for  wheat  for  the  farm  re- 
duced by  15  percent  for  the  1966  crop,  10 
percent  for  the  1987  crop,  and  5  percent  for 
the  1988  crop.  A  producer  who  produces 
wheat  in  excess  of  the  permitted  wheat 
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acreage  for  a  farm  for  a  crop  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble for  loans  and  payments  with  respect  to 
that  farm  for  that  crop  of  wheat.  The  acre- 
age base  for  a  farm  for  any  crop  shall  be  the 
average  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
wheat  for  harvest  in  the  three  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  prior  to  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  acreage  base  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
established  crop  rotation  practices  and  to 
reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining a  fair  and  equitable  base. 

(b)  A  number  of  acres  on  a  farm  deter- 
mined by  dividing  (1)  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  production  of 
wheat  times  the  number  of  acres  actually 
planted  to  wheat,  by  (2)  the  number  of 
acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to  wheat 
under  the  acreage  limitation  established  for 
the  crop  shall  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses,  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  land  to  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses  under  an  acreage  reduc- 
tion program  with  respect  to  land  that  has 
been  farmed  under  summer  fallow  practices. 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  effecU  of  soil  erosion  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(c)  A  producer  on  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
nuiy,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
ers on  the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any 
acreage  reduction  agreement  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

GKNKRAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  Title 
precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
menU.  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  county  and  State  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive 
or  modify  deadlines  and  other  program  re- 
quirements in  cases  in  which  lateness  or 
failure  to  meet  such  other  requirements 
does  not  affect  adversely  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Title  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(d)  The  pl-ovlsions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  under  this 
Title. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  Title 
for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers. 


TITLE  III— PEED  GRAINS 
LOAM  ntOOKAM 

Sk.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
commodity  loans  available  to  producers  of 
each  of  the  1988  and  subsequent  crops  of 
com,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley.  A  producer 
must  pledge  production  from  a  crop  of  any 
such  commodity  as  security  for  a  commodi- 
ty loan  for  that  crop  and  the  amount  of  the 
loan  shall  be  based  upon  the  loan  rate  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  the  commodity 
pledged  as  security  for  the  loan. 

(b)  The  basic  loan  rate  for  each  crop  of 
com.  grain  sorghum,  and  barley  shall  be 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  national  average 
market  price  received  by  producers  for  the 
commodity  during  the  marketing  yean  for 
the  three  immediately  preceding  crops  of 
that  commodity  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  make  a  commodity 
loan  available  to  a  producer  at  the  basic 
loan  rate  for  the  commodity  pledged  as  se- 
curity for  the  loan  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  preacrlbed  by  the  Secretary 
to  reflect  differences  In  quality  and  loca- 
tion. 

(c)  A  commodity  loan  shall  accrue  Intemt 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  inter- 
est, within  nine  months  after  the  month  in 
which  the  loan  application  is  made. 

PAYimn  nrooHAif 
Sbc.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
paymenU  available  to  producers  of  each  of 
the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of  com.  grain 
sorghum,  and  barley  which  are  computed  by 
multiplying  (1)  the  payment  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  crop  of  the  commodity  by  (3) 
the  acreage  planted  to  the  crop  of  the  com- 
modity on  a  farm  by  (3)  the  farm's  payment 
yield  for  each  crop  of  the  commodity. 

(b)  The  payment  rate  for  each  crop,  grain 
sorghum,  and  barley  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  for  each  such  crop 
during  the  marketing  year  for  that  com- 
modity is  less  than  (1)  the  national  average 
market  price  received  by  producers  for  the 
commodity  for  each  of  the  three  markettnf 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  payment  is  made,  multlpled  by 
(2)  100  percent  for  the  1M6  crop,  M  percent 
for  the  1M7  crop,  90  percent  (or  the  1988 
crop.  8S  percent  for  the  1989  crop,  80  per- 
cent for  the  1990  crop,  and  75  percent  for 
each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent  crops. 

(c)  A  farm's  payment  yield  for  each  crop 
of  the  commodity  shall  be  baaed  on  the 
actual  yields  per  harvested  acre  on  the  farm 
for  the  immediately  three  preceding  crops 
of  the  commodity.  The  actual  jrlelds  shaU  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  abnormal 
yields  in  any  year  caused  by  drought,  flood, 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers.  U  any 
of  the  three  immediately  preceding  crops  of 
the  commodity  was  not  produced  on  the 
farm,  the  farm's  payment  yield  shall  be  de- 
termined taking  Into  ooosideraUon  the 
yields  of  comparable  farms  in  the  surround- 
ing area  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  produce  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable yield. 

ACKKAOS  UDUCnOlf  PKOORAM 

8k.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  an  acreage  reduction  program  for  the 
1988.  1987,  and  1988  crops  of  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, and  barley  under  which  the  acreage 
of  each  of  the  commodities  planted  for  har- 
vest on  any  farm  U  limited  to  the  acreage 
base  established  for  the  commodity  for  the 
farm  reduced  by  IS  percent  for  the  1988 


crop,  10  percent  for  the  1987  crop,  and  5 
percent  for  the  1988  crop.  A  producer  who 
produces  a  crop  of  a  commodity  In  excess  of 
the  permitted  acreage  for  that  conunodity 
for  a  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  loans  and 
payments  with  respect  to  that  farm  for  that 
crop  of  the  conmiodlty.  The  acreage  base 
for  a  farm  for  any  crop  shall  be  the  average 
acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  the  commod- 
ity for  harvest  in  the  three  crop  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  prior  to  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  acreage  base  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
established  crop  rotation  practices  and  to 
reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining a  fair  and  equitable  base. 

(b)  A  number  of  acres  on  a  farm  deter- 
mined by  dividing  (1)  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  the 
commodity  times  the  numl>er  of  acres  actu- 
ally planted  to  the  commodity,  by  (2)  the 
number  of  acres  authorised  to  be  planted  to 
the  commodity  under  the  acreage  limitation 
established  for  the  crop  of  the  commodity 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regtilatlons  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  regulations  shall  assure  protec- 
tion of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind 
and  water  erosion. 

(c)  A  producer  on  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion not  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may.  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  acreage 
reduction  agreement  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

OKHnAL  paovisiONB 

Sk.  304.  (a)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  Title 
precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  county  and  State  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive 
or  modify  deadlines  and  other  program  re- 
quirements In  cases  in  which  lateness  or 
failure  to  meet  such  other  requirements 
does  not  affect  adversely  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Title  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  under  this 
TlUe. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  Title 
for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interest  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers. 


TITLE  IV— COTTON 


LOAMraOGKAlf 

Sk.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
commodity  loans  available  to  producers  of 
each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
upland  cotton  and  extra  long  staple  cotton. 
A  producer  must  pledge  production  from  a 
crop  of  the  commodity  as  security  for  a 
commodity  loan  for  that  crop  and  the 
amount  of  the  loan  shall  be  based  upon  the 
loan  rate  as  determined  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  and  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity  pledged  as  security  for  the  loan. 

(b)  The  basic  loan  rate  for  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton  and  extra  long  staple  cotton 
shall  be  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  national 
average  market  price  received  by  producers 
of  the  commodity  during  the  marketing 
years  for  the  three  immediately  preceding 
crops  of  the  commodity  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
commodity  loan  available  to  a  producer  at 
the  basic  loan  rate  for  the  commodity 
pledged  as  security  for  the  loan  adjusted  In 
accordance  with  a  schedule  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  to  reflect  differences  in  grade, 
staple,  mlcronalre,  location,  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

(c)  A  commodity  loan  shall  accrue  Interest 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  inter- 
est, within  nine  months  after  the  month  in 
which  the  loan  application  is  made. 

PAYMKHT  PROGRAM 

Sk.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  available  to  producers  of  each  of 
the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of  upland 
cotton  and  extra  long  staple  cotton  which 
are  computed  by  multiplying  (1)  the  pay- 
ment rate  established  for  the  crop  of  the 
commodity  by  (2)  the  acreage  planted  to  the 
crop  of  the  commodity  on  a  farm  by  (3)  the 
farm's  payment  yield  for  each  crop  of  the 
commodity. 

(b)  The  payment  rate  for  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton  and  extra  long  staple  cotton 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  national 
average  market  price  received  by  producers 
for  each  such  crop  of  the  commodity  during 
the  marketing  year  for  the  crop  of  that 
commodity  is  less  than  (1)  the  national  av- 
erage market  price  received  by  producers 
for  the  commodity  for  each  of  the  three 
marketing  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  payment  is  made,  multi- 
plied by  (2)  100  percent  for  the  1986  crop,  95 
percent  for  the  1987  crop,  90  percent  for  the 
1988  crop,  85  percent  for  the  1989  crop,  80 
percent  for  the  1990  crop,  and  75  percent 
for  each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent  crops. 

(c)  A  farm's  payment  yield  for  each  crop 
of  the  commodity  shall  be  based  on  the 
actual  yields  per  harvested  acre  on  the  farm 
for  the  immediately  three  preceding  crops 
of  the  commodity.  The  actual  yields  shall  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  abnormal 
yields  in  any  year  caused  by  drought,  flood, 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers.  If  any 
of  the  three  immediately  preceding  crops  of 
the  commodity  was  not  produced  on  the 
farm,  the  farm's  payment  yield  shall  l>e  de- 
termined taking  into  consideration  the 
yields  of  comparable  farms  in  the  surround- 
ing area  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  produce  a  fair  and  eq- 
ulUble  yield. 

A(3IZAGE  RZDDCnOH  PROCRAM 

Sk.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  an  acreage  reduction  program  for  the 
1986,  1987,  and  1988  crops  of  upland  cotton 
and  extra  long  staple  cotton  under  which 
the  acreage  of  the  commodity  planted  for 


harvest  on  any  farm  is  limited  to  the  acre- 
age base  established  for  the  commodity  for 
the  farm  reduced  by  15  percent  for  the  1986 
crop,  10  percent  for  the  1987  crop,  and  5 
percent  for  the  1988  crop.  A  producer  who 
produces  a  crop  of  the  commodity  in  excess 
of  the  permitted  acreage  for  that  commodi- 
ty for  a  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  loans 
and  payments  with  respect  to  that  farm  for 
that  crop  of  the  commodity.  The  acreage 
base  for  a  farm  for  any  crop  of  the  commod- 
ity shall  be  the  average  acreage  planted  on 
the  farm  to  the  commodity  for  harvest  in 
the  three  crop  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  prior  to  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made.  The  acreage  base  may 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop  rota- 
tion practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  in  determining  a  (air  and  equita- 
ble base. 

(b)  A  number  of  acres  on  a  farm  deter- 
mined by  dividing  (1)  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  the 
commodity  times  the  number  of  acres  actu- 
ally planted  to  the  commodity,  by  (2)  the 
number  of  acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to 
the  commodity  under  the  acreage  limitation 
established  for  the  crop  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  assure  protection  of  such  acreage 
from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion. 

(c)  A  producer  on  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  (or  such  participa- 
tion not  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may,  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  acreage 
reduction  agreement  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

GKmKAL  raovisioics 
Sk.  404.  (a)  U  the  failure  o(  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  Title 
precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  cotmty  and  State  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  AUotment  Act  to  waive 
or  modify  deadlines  and  other  program  re- 
quirements in  cases  In  which  lateness  or 
failure  to  meet  such  other  requirements 
does  not  affect  adversely  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisiozu  of  this  Title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Title  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  paymente) 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  under  this 
TiUe. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  Title 
for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers. 


(g)  For  purposes  of  this  Title,  extra  long 
staple  cotton  means  cotton  which  is  pro- 
duced from  pure  strain  varieties  of  the  Bar- 
badense  species  or  any  hybrid  thereof,  or 
other  similar  types  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  designated  by  the  Secretary,  having 
characteristics  needed  for  various  end  uses 
for  which  American  upland  cotton  is  not 
suitable  and  grown  in  irrigated  cotton-grow- 
ing regions  of  the  United  States  designated 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  varieties  or  types  and  which  is 
ginned  on  a  roller-type  gin  or,  if  authorized 
by  the  Secretary,  ginned  on  another  tyi)e 
gin  (or  experimental  purposes. 

TITLE  V— RICE 
LOAM  PROCKAM 

Sk.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
commodity  leans  available  to  producers  of 
each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
rice.  A  producer  must  pledge  production 
from  a  crop  as  security  for  a  commodity 
loan  for  that  crop  and  the  amount  of  the 
loan  shall  be  based  upon  the  loan  rate  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  rice  pledged  as  se- 
curity for  the  loan. 

(b)  The  basic  loan  rate  (or  each  type  o( 
each  crop  of  rice  shaU  be  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  market  price 
received  by  producers  for  that  type  of  rice 
during  the  marketing  years  for  the  three 
immediately  preceding  crops  of  rice  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  ocHnmodlty  loan  available  to  a 
producer  at  the  basic  loan  rate  for  the  type 
of  rice  pledged  as  security  for  the  loan  ad- 
Justed  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  reflect  dl((er- 
ences  in  quality,  location,  and  other  (actors. 

(c)  A  commodity  loan  shall  accrue  interest 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  inter- 
est, within  nine  months  after  the  month  in 
which  the  loan  application  is  made. 

PATimrr  PKOcaAM 

Sk.  502.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  available  to  producers  of  each  of 
the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of  each  type 
of  rice  which  are  computed  by  multiplying 
(1)  the  payment  rate  established  for  each 
type  of  the  crop  by  (2)  the  acreage  planted 
to  each  type  of  the  crop  on  a  farm  by  (3) 
the  farm's  payment  yield  for  the  crop. 

(b)  The  payment  rate  for  each  type  of 
each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  of  that  type  of  rice 
during  the  marketing  year  for  that  crop  is 
less  than  (1)  the  national  average  martlet 
price  received  by  producers  of  that  type  of 
rice  for  each  of  the  three  marketing  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  payment  is  made,  multiplied  by  (2)  100 
percent  for  the  1986  crop.  95  percent  for  the 
1987  crop,  90  percent  for  the  1988  crop,  85 
percent  for  the  1989  crop,  80  percent  for  the 

1990  crop,  and  75  percent  for  each  of  the 

1991  and  subsequent  crops. 

(c)  A  farm's  payment  yield  for  each  crop 
of  rice  shall  be  based  on  the  actual  yields 
per  harvested  acre  for  the  immediately 
three  preceding  crops  of  rice.  The  actual 
yields  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for 
abnormal  yields  In  any  year  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  If  any  of  the  three  immediately 
preceding  crops  of  rice  was  not  produced  on 
the  farm,  the  farm's  payment  yield  shall  be 
determined  taking  into  consideration  the 
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yields  of  comparable  fftrms  In  the  surround- 
ing area  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  produce  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable yield. 

ACREACB  RIDUCTIOIf  PKOCRAM 

Sk;.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  an  acreage  reduction  program  for  the 
1986.  1987.  and  1988  crops  of  rice  under 
which  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for  har- 
vest on  any  farm  is  limited  to  the  acreage 
base  esUblished  for  rice  for  the  farm  re- 
duced by  15  percent  for  the  1988  crop.  10 
percent  for  the  1987  crop,  and  5  percent  for 
the  1988  crop.  A  producer  who  produces  rice 
in  excess  of  the  permitted  rice  acreage  for  a 
farm  for  a  crop  shall  be  ineligible  for  loans 
and  payments  with  respect  to  that  farm  for 
that  crop  of  rice.  The  acreage  base  for  a 
farm  for  any  crop  shall  be  the  average  acre- 
age planted  on  the  farm  to  rice  for  harvest 
in  the  three  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  prior  to  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made.  The  acreage  base 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop 
rotation  practices  and  to  reflect  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should 
be  considered  in  determining  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable t>ase. 

<b)  A  number  of  acres  on  a  farm  deter- 
mined by  dividing  (1)  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  rice 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  rice,  by  (2)  the  numl>er  of  acres  author- 
ized to  be  planted  to  rice  under  the  acreage 
limitation  esUblished  for  the  crop  shall  be 
devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  regulations  shall  assure  protection  of 
such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and 
water  erosion. 

(c>  A  producer  on  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
ers on  the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any 
acreage  reduction  agreement  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

GENKRAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  Title 
precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
menta.  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
malce  such  loans  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  county  and  State  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con.ser- 
vation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive 
or  modify  deadUnes  and  other  program  re- 
quirements in  case  In  which  lateness  or  fail- 
ure to  meet  such  other  requlremente  does 
not  affect  adversely  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Title  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(d)  The  provlalons  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  paymenU) 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  under  this 
Title. 


(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  Title 
for  any  farm  among  the  producen  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interest  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers. 

TITLE  VI-SOYBEANS 
LOAJiraoaaAii 
Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
commodity  loans  available  to  producen  of 
each  to  the  1986  and  sebaequent  crops  of 
soybeans.  A  producer  must  pledge  produc- 
tion from  a  crop  as  security  for  a  commodity 
loan  for  that  crop  and  the  amount  of  the 
loan  shall  be  baaed  upon  the  loan  rate  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  soybeans  pledged 
as  security  for  the  loan. 

(b)  The  basic  loan  rate  for  each  crop  of 
soybeans  shall  be  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
national  average  market  price  received  by 
producers  for  soybeans  during  the  market- 
ing years  for  the  three  Immediately  preced- 
ing crops  of  soybeans  aa  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
modity loan  available  to  a  producer  at  the 
basic  loan  rate  for  soyl>eans  pledged  aa  secu- 
rity for  the  loan  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
to  reflect  differences  in  quality  and  loca- 
tion. 

(c)  A  commodity  loan  shall  accrue  interest 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  intpr 
est.  within  nine  months  after  the  montli  n 
which  the  loan  application  is  made. 

GKItKRAL  PROVISIOHB 

Sk.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Title  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
TITLE  VII— DAIR . 

PIUCB  SOPPORT  i>ftO<1K>V 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Except  as  pro. idea  in  subaec- 
tion  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  price  support  available  for  the  period 
l>eglnning  October  1.  1985.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  to  producen  of  milk 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  at  a  level  of  $11.60  per  hundred- 
weight for  milk  containing  3.67  percent 
mllkfat. 

(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  on  April 
1,  1986.  that  for  the  twelve  month  period 
beginning  on  such  date  the  net  price  sup- 
port purchases  of  milk  or  the  products  of 
milk  will  exceed  5  billion  pounds  milk  equiv- 
alent, the  level  of  price  support  in  effect  on 
that  date  shaU  be  reduced  by  50  cenU  per 
hundredweight. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  eatlmatea  on  January 
1.  1987.  that  for  the  nine  month  period  be- 
ginning on  such  date  that  the  net  price  sup- 
port purchaaea  of  milk  or  the  products  of 
mUk  will  be  at  a  level  which  exceed*  an 
annual  rate  of  5  billion  pounda  milk  equiva- 
lent, the  level  of  price  support  in  effect  on 
that  date  shall  be  reduced  by  SO  cenU  per 
hundredweight. 

PATMBn  Fsooaaii 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
paymenU  available  to  producers  of  milk  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  yean  after  1987  in  an 
amount  computed  by  multlplyint  (1)  the 
payment  rate  eatabllahed  for  the  fiscal  year 
by  (2)  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  aa  milk 
or  milk  producU  by  a  producer  during  the 
fiscal  year. 


(bKl)  The  payment  rate  for  the  1988 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  by  which 
the  national  average  market  price  received 
by  producen  for  all  milk  for  that  fiscal  year 
is  less  than  the  leaser  of  (A)  the  national  av- 
erage market  price  received  by  producen 
for  all  milk  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  (B)  90 
percent  of  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  producen  for  all  milk  for 
the  three  fiscal  yean  Immediately  preceding 
the  1988  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  payment  rate  for  each  of  the  1989 
and  subsequent  fiscal  yeara  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  national  average 
market  price  received  by  producen  for  all 
milk  In  each  such  fiscal  year  Is  less  than  (A) 
the  national  average  market  price  received 
by  producen  for  all  milk  for  the  immediate- 
ly preceding  three  fiscal  yean  multiplied  by 
(B)  85  percent  for  fiscal  year  1989.  80  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1990.  and  75  percent  for 
each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent  fiscal 
yean. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  paymenU) 
shall  apply  to  paymenU  made  under  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  paymenU  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producen  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equiUbie  basis. 

GSmCRAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such 
regulation  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
1  :t)e 

'b>  T.'ip  Sftcretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Title  through  the 
Ck?mmoalty  (Credit  Corporation. 
TASK  PoacE 

Sec.  704  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
task  torce  consisting  of  ten  individuals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  suliaectlon 
(b)  of  this  section  which  shall  (1)  study  the 
need  for  federal  milk  marketing  ordera  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  orden  serve 
public  objectives:  (2)  assess  the  impact  of 
existing  federal  milk  marketing  ordera  on 
producen.  processora.  distributon  and  con- 
sumers: (3)  identify,  describe,  and  evaluate 
feasible  alternatives  to  the  existing  milk 
marketing  order  program  which  evaluation 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  cosU  and 
benef  iU  of  the  commercial  reconstitution  of 
milk  for  fluid  use;  and  (4)  prepare,  by  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990,  a  report  of  IU  findings  and 
leoommendations,  if  any.  for  regulatory  and 
legislative  chuiges  In  the  milk  marketing 
order  program. 

(b>  Of  the  ten  individuals  comprising  the 
task  force  required  by  subaection:  (1)  three 
shall  be  milk  producers;  (2)  three  shall  be 
procesaon  of  milk  or  repreaent  milk  proces- 
sors; (3)  two  shall  be  agricultural  economisU 
from  land  grant  universities  and  (4)  two 
shall  be  represenUtives  of  consumer  organi- 
lations.  With  respect  to  the  three  Individ- 
uals  who  are  or  represent  milk  procenors, 
two  shall  be  representatives  of  cooperative 
organiaatlons  which  are  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  milk  and  one  shall  be  an  inde- 
pendent processor  of  milk,  an  official  of  an 
Individual  processor  of  milk  or  a  repreaenta- 
tlve  of  an  organization  which  repreaenU  in- 
dividual procesaon  of  milk. 

PEDBKAL  MILK  MAXKXTINC  OaSBRS 

Sec.  705.  Effective  for  the  period  January 
1,  1986.  through  December  31.  1989,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 


amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (B>  of  sub- 
section 8c(5)  all  that  part  of  said  subpara- 
graph (B)  which  follows  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  clause  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "(d)  a  further  adjustment 
to  encourage  seasonal  adjustmenu  in  the 
production  of  milk  through  equiUble  appor- 
tionment of  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur- 
chased by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlere. 
among  producen  on  the  basis  of  their  mar- 
ketings of  milk  during  a  represenUtive 
period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to 
one  year,  and  (e)  a  provision  providing  for 
the  accumulation  and  disbursement  of  a 
fund  to  encourage  seasonal  adJustmenU  In 
the  production  of  milk  may  be  Included  In 
an  order.". 

TITLE  VIII-PEANUTS 

LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
commodity  loans  available  to  producen  of 
each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
peanuU.  A  producer  must  pledge  production 
from  the  crop  as  security  for  a  commodity 
loan  for  that  crop  and  the  amount  of  the 
loan  shall  l>e  based  upon  the  loan  rate  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  peanuU  pledged  as 
security  for  the  loan. 

(b)  The  basic  loan  rate  for  each  crop  of 
peanuU  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (1)  75 
percent  of  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  producen  for  peanuU 
during  the  marketing  yean  for  the  three 
immediately  preceding  crops  of  peanuU  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  (2)  $250  per 
ton  for  peanuU.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
commodity  loan  available  to  a  producer  at 
the  basic  loan  rate  adjusted  In  accordance 
with  a  schedule  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  differences  in  quality,  type,  location,  and 
other  factora. 

(c)  A  commodity  loan  snail  accrue  interest 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  inter- 
est, within  nine  months  after  the  month  In 
which  the  loan  application  is  made. 

PAYMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  producers  of  each  of  the  1986 
and  subsequent  crops  of  peanuU  paymenU 
which  are  computed  in  the  manner  pre- 
scrit>ed  by  this  section. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  payment  for  any 
crop  of  peanuU  shall  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying the  quantity  of  eligible  peanuU  as 
determined  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  the  payment  rate  as  determined 
under  sul>section  (d)  of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  total  quantity  of  peanuU  for 
which  producen  on  a  farm  may  receive  pay- 
menU for  each  of  the  1986  through  1990 
crops  shall  be  the  lesser  of  (A)  the  quantity 
computed  by  multiplying  (1)  the  acreage 
planted  to  the  crop  on  a  farm  by  (ID  the 
farm's  payment  yield  for  the  crop  or  (B)  the 
farm's  payment  quota.  The  farm's  payment 
quoU  shall  be  the  basic  farm  poimdage 
quoU  which  was  allocated  to  the  farm  for 
the  1985  crop  year,  without  regard  to  any 
temporary  adJustmenU  for  the  1985  crop 
year,  adjusted  to  take  into  account  any  per- 
manent or  temporary  transfen  of  a  pay- 
ment quoU  to  or  from  the  farm  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  803  of 
thU  Act. 

(2)  For  each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent 
crops,  a  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  pay- 
menU for  the  quantity  computed  by  multi- 
plying (A)  the  acreage  planted  to  the  crop 
on  the  farm  by  (B)  the  farm's  payment  yield 
for  the  crop. 


(d)(1)  The  payment  rate  for  the  1986  crop 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  national 
average  market  price  received  by  producen 
for  peanuU  during  the  marketing  year  for 
that  crop  is  less  than  8550  per  ton. 

(2)  The  payment  rate  for  each  of  the  1987 
and  subsequent  crops  shall  be  the  amount 
by  which  the  national  average  market  pric« 
received  by  producen  during  the  marketing 
year  for  that  crop  is  less  than  (A)  the  na- 
tional average  market  price  received  by  pro- 
ducen for  peanuU  for  the  three  marketing 
yean  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  payment  is  made  multiplied  by 
(B)  95  percent  for  the  1987  crop,  90  percent 
for  the  1988  crop.  85  percent  for  the  1989 
crop.  80  percent  for  the  1990  crop  and  75 
percent  for  each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent 
crops. 

(e)  A  farm's  payment  yield  for  each  crop 
of  peanuU  sliall  l>e  based  on  the  actual 
3rields  per  harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for 
the  inunediately  three  preceding  crops  of 
peanuU.  The  actual  yields  shall  be  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  for  abnormal  yields  in  any 
year  caused  by  drought,  fl<x>d,  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producen.  If  any  of  the  three 
immediately  preceding  crops  of  peanuU  was 
not  produced  on  the  farm,  the  farm's  pay- 
ment yield  shall  be  determined  taking  into 
consideration  the  yields  of  comparable 
farms  In  the  surrounding  area  and  such 
other  facton  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  produce  a  fair  and  equitable  yield. 

TRANSPERS  OP  PAXM  FATMKNT  QnOTA 

Sec.  803.  (a)  For  the  1986  through  1990 
crops  of  peanuU,  If  a  farm  with  a  payment 
quoU  is  transferred  to  a  new  owner,  the 
payment  quoU  shall  remain  with  the  farm. 

(b)  For  the  1986  through  1990  crops  of 
peanuts,  a  payment  quota  may  be  perma- 
nently transferred  from  one  farm  to  an- 
other if  the  quoU  is  transferred  (1)  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  owner  or  ownera 
of  the  transferring  farm.  (2)  by  gift,  or  (3) 
to  a  farm  of  a  member  of  the  family  of  an 
owner  of  the  transferring  farm.  The  term 
"member  of  the  family  of  an  owner"  means 
(1)  an  ancestor  of  an  owner,  (2)  a  spouse  of 
an  owner.  (3)  a  lineal  descendant  of  an 
owner  or  (4)  a  spouse  of  a  lineal  descendant 
of  an  owner. 

(c)  A  temporary  transfer  of  all  or  part  of  a 
farm's  payment  quota  for  a  crop  year  may 
be  made  for  any  of  the  1986  throufh  1990 
crops  of  peanuU  if  both  the  owner  and  op- 
erator of  the  tranaferring  farm  agree  to 
such  transfer  in  writing  and  the  transfer  is 
to  a  farm  with  the  same  operator. 

(d)  Any  trancfer  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  (ollowing  oondlttons:  (1)  no 
transfer  of  the  farm  payment  quota  from  a 
farm  subject  to  a  raortgace  or  other  lien 
shall  be  permitted  unle«  the  transfer  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Uenholden;  (3)  no  transfer 
of  the  farm  payment  quota  shall  be  effec- 
tive until  a  record  thereof  Is  (Oed  with  the 
county  committee  for  the  county  to  which 
such  transfer  Is  made  and  such  committee 
determines  that  the  transfer  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  this  ■eetion:  and  (S)  such 
othen  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  preacrtbe. 

Sk.  804.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such 
regtilations  as  the  Secretary  determlnea  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
'ntle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authoriied  by  this  "ntle  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Oorpormtlon. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  the  aaifmnent  of  pay- 


menU) shall  apply  to  paymenU  made  under 
thU  Title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  paymenU  made  under  this  Title 
for  any  farm  among  the  producen  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interesU  of  ten- 
enU  and  sharecroppen. 

TITLE  IX-SUOAR 

LOAHPKO<aAM 

Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
commodity  loans  available  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis  for  each  of  the  1986  and  sui>sequent 
crops  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beeU  pro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes.  The  loan  rate 
shall  be  the  lesser  of  75  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  market  price  for  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  the  three  fiscal  yean  Immediately 
preceding  the  crop  year  or  12  cenU  per 
pound,  raw  value.  The  loan  rate  for  the  1986 
and  subsequent  crops  of  sugar  beeU  shall  be 
the  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  loan 
rate  for  sugar  cane. 

(b)  A  commodity  loan  shall  accrue  interest 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  inter- 
est, within  the  same  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
loan  was  disbursed. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  steps 
available  to  him  that  he  determines  are 
practicable,  reasonable,  and  consistent  with 
the  agricultural  and  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  avoid  the  acquisition  of 
stocks  of  sugar  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  loan  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section. 


Sec.  902.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  producen  of  each  of  the  1986 
and  subsequent  crops  of  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beeU  paj^menU  which  are  computed 
by  multiplying  (A)  the  payment  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  crop  by  (B)  the  quantity  of 
harvested  production  of  the  crop,  computed 
on  a  raw  value  basis  for  sugar  cane  and  a  re- 
fined value  basis  for  sugar  beeU 

(b)  The  payment  rate  for  each  crop  of 
sugar  cane  shall  be  the  amount  by  which 
the  national  average  market  price  for  sugar, 
raw  value,  is  less  than  the  following 
amount,  raw  value: 

(1)  for  the  1986,  1987.  1988.  1989,  and  1990 
crops,  the  higher  of  18  cenU  per  pound.  16 
cenU  per  pound,  14  cenU  per  pound.  12 
cenU  per  pound,  and  12  cenU  per  pound,  re- 
spMtlvely,  or  75  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage market  price  for  sugar  for  the  three 
fiscal  yean  immecUately  preceding  the  crop 
year  for  which  the  payment  is  made;  and 

(2)  for  each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent 
crops.  75  percent  of  the  nat.lonal  average 
market  price  for  sugar  for  the  three  fiscal 
yeara  immediately  preceding  the  crop  jrear 
for  which  the  payment  is  made. 

(c)  Hie  payment  rate  for  each  crop  of 
sugar  beeU  shall  be  the  amount  by  which 
the  national  average  mariiet  price  for  sugar, 
refined  value,  is  lev  than  the  followinr 

(1)  for  the  1986  through  1990  cropa,  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relaticm  to  the 
amount  for  sugar  cane  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section;  and 

(2)  for  each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent 
crops,  75  percent  of  the  national  average 
market  price  for  sugar,  refined  value,  for 
the  three  fiscal  yeara  immediately  preceding 
the  crop  year  for  which  the  payment  is 
made. 
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GENEKAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Title. 

<b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Title  though  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corportion. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  under  this 
Title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  Title 
for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interest  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers. 

TITLE  X-WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

PAYMEIfT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
pajrments  available  to  producers  of  wool  and 
mohair  for  each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent 
marketing  years  which  are  computed  by 
multiplying  (1)  the  payment  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  marketing  year  by  (2)  the 
quantity  of  wool  or  mohair  marketed  in  the 
marketing  year. 

(b)  The  payment  rate  for  shorn  wool  for 
each  of  the  1988  and  subsequent  marketing 
years  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  na- 
tional average  market  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers for  shorn  wool  during  the  marketing 
year  is  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  $1.65  per 
pound  or  (2)  the  amount  determined  by 
multiplying  (A)  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  producers  of  shorn  wool 
for  each  of  the  Immediately  preceding  three 
marketing  years,  by  (B)  100  percent  for  the 
1986  marketing  year.  95  percent  for  the  1987 
marketing  year.  90  percent  for  the  1988 
marketing  year.  85  percent  for  the  1989 
marketing  year.  80  percent  for  the  1990 
marketing  year,  and  75  percent  for  the  1991 
and  subsequent  marketing  years. 

(c)  The  payment  rate  for  pulled  wool  shall 
be  established  at  such  level  in  relationship 
to  the  payment  rate  established  for  shorn 
wool  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  main- 
tain normal  marketing  practices  for  pulled 
wool. 

(d)  The  payment  rate  for  mohair  for  each 
of  the  1986  and  subsequent  marketing  years 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  national 
average  market  price  received  by  producers 
for  mohair  during  the  marketing  year  Is  less 
than  the  smaller  of  (1)  $5.17  per  pound,  or 
(2)  the  amount  determined  by  multiplying 
(A)  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  of  mohair  for  each  of 
the  three  marketing  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  payment  is 
made,  by  (B)  100  percent  for  the  1986  mar- 
keting year,  95  percent  for  the  1987  market- 
ing year.  90  percent  for  the  1988  marketing 
year.  85  percent  for  the  1989  marketing 
year.  80  percent  for  the  1990  marketing 
year,  and  75  percent  for  each  of  the  1991 
and  subsequent  marketing  years. 

GEIfERAL  PROVISIOJ«8 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Title  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  under  this 
Title. 


TITLE  XI-POOD  ASSISTANCE 
RESERVE 

ESTABUSHMEirr  OP  RESERVE 

Sec.  1101.  The  Secretary  may  establish  a 
food  assistance  reserve  of  up  to  500  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  be  used 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Title. 

USE  OP  STOCKS 

Sec.  1102.  (a)  Stocks  of  the  reserve  may  be 
Rtade  available  by  the  Secretary  to  meet 
urgent  humanitarian  needs. 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
stocks  in  the  reserve,  the  Secretary  may  pay 
for  processing,  reprocessing,  packaging, 
transporting,  handling,  and  other  charges, 
including  the  coat  of  overaeaa  delivery. 

MAIf  AOKHXHT  OP  STOCKS 

Sec.  1103.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  order  to 
esUblish  the  reserve  or  replenish  the  stocks 
of  the  reserve,  may  (1)  acquire  wheat  or 
feed  grains  for  the  reserve  through  pur- 
chases from  producers  or  In  the  market  U 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  pur- 
chases will  not  unduly  disrupt  the  market, 
and  (2)  designate  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  otherwise  acquired  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  as  stocks  of  the  re- 
serve. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
periodic  rotation  of  stocks  of  the  reserve  to 
avoid  spoilage  and  deterioration  of  such 
stocks. 

GENEXAI.  PROVISIOHS 

Sec.  1104.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Title. 

(b)  The  funds,  facilities  and  authorities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Title. 

(c)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Title  shaU  be  final. 

TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
PATMKirr  UMITATIOII 

Sec.  1201.  (aKl)  The  total  amount  of  pay- 
ments which  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under— 

(A)  one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs 
authorized  by  Titles  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VIII.  IX, 
and  X  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $30,000 
for  the  1986  crops.  Including  the  1986  mar- 
keting year  for  wool  and  mohair. 

(B)  one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs 
authorized  by  Titles  II.  Ill,  IV,  V.  VIII.  IX. 
and  X  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $15,000 
for  the  1987  crops.  Including  the  1987  mar- 
keting year  for  wool  and  mohair; 

(C)  one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs 
authorized  by  Titles  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VII.  VIII, 
IX.  and  X  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000  for  each  of  the  1988  and  subsequent 
crops,  including  each  of  the  1988  and  subse- 
quent fiscal  years  for  dairy  and  each  of  the 
1988  and  subsequent  marketing  years  for 
wool  and  mohair; 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  that  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  In 
effect  for  any  crop  wUl  be  reduced  under 
this  subsection,  any  conservation  use  acre- 
age requirement  established  under  an  acre- 
age reduction  program  for  the  farm  or 
farms  on  which  such  person  will  be  sharing 
In  payments  earned  under  such  program 
shall  be  adjusted  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  the  payment  reduction. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 


such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  appli- 
cation of  such  limitations. 

NOHXECOURSE  LOAMS 

Sec.  1303.  (a)  A  producer  may.  at  the  time 
of  application  for  a  commodity  loan  under 
TlUe  11,  UI,  IV.  V,  VI.  and  VIII  of  this  Act, 
designate  the  loan  as  nonrecourse  up  to  a 
total  outstanding  principal  balance  for  all 
conunodltles  at  any  time  of  $300,000.  Appli- 
cants for  commodity  loans  under  Title  IX  of 
this  Act  may  also  designate  those  loans  as 
nonrecourse  under  terms  and  conditions  and 
up  to  a  level  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  the  Sec- 
retary determines  practicable,  prescribe  a 
level  that  Is  equivalent  to  permitting  each 
producer  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  to 
have  a  total  outstanding  principal  balance 
for  all  commodities  at  any  time  of  up  to 
$300,000.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shaU 
provide,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines practicable,  that  nonrecourse  loans 
for  sugar  shall  be  taken  Into  accoimt  In  de- 
termining the  appropriate  producer's  out- 
standing nonrecourse  loan  principal  balance 
for  purposes  of  the  $300,000  limit  provided 
by  this  Section. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  nonrecourse  loan,  the 
borrower  shall  not  be  personally  liable  for 
any  deficiency  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
collateral  securing  the  loan  unless  such  loan 
was  obtained  through  fraudulent  represen- 
tations by  the  borrower.  This  provision 
shall  not,  however,  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the 
Secretary  from  requiring  borrowers  to 
assimie  liability  for  deficiencies  In  the 
grade,  quality,  or  quantity  of  commodities 
stored  on  the  farm  or  delivered  by  them,  for 
failure  properly  to  care  for  and  preserve 
commodities,  or  for  failure  or  refusal  to  de- 
liver commodities  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  program.  There  is  author- 
ized to  be  Included  In  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provi- 
sion whereby  on  and  after  the  maturity  of 
the  loan  or  any  extension  thereof  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the  right 
to  acquire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral 
without  obligation  to  pay  for  any  market 
value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in 
excess  of  the  loan  indebtedness. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  nonrecourse  loan  the 
payment  rate  with  respect  to  the  collateral 
securing  the  loan  under  a  pajrment  program 
esUblished  by  Titles  II.  III.  IV.  and  Vni  of 
this  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  those  Titles,  be  the  lesser  of  (1)  the 
payment  rate  which  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  commodity  or  (11)  the 
amount  by  which  the  national  average 
market  price  for  the  conunodity  which  Is 
pledged  as  the  collateral  is  less  than  the 
loan  rate  for  the  collateral. 

MEASITRXIfXirT  OP  PARMS  AlTD  REPORT  OP 
PLANTINOS 

Sec.  1303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  ascertaining,  by  measurement  or  other- 
wise, the  acreage  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  land  use  on  farms  for  which  the 
ascertainment  of  such  acreage  is  necessary 
to  determine  compliance  under  any  com- 
modity program  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
the  acreage  of  the  commodity  and  land  use 
shall  be  ascertained  prior  to  harvest,  and.  if 
any  acreage  so  ascertained  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  program, 
the  Secretary  may  provide,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed, 
a  reasonable  time  for  the  adjustments  of 
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the  acreage  of  the  commodity  or  land  use  to 
the  requirements  of  the  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  appropriate 
regulations  provide  for  the  remeasurement 
upon  request  by  the  farm  operator  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  such  commodity  on  the 
farm  and  for  the  measurement  of  the  acre- 
age planted  to  such  commodity  on  the  farm 
remaining  after  any  adjustment  of  excess 
acreage  hereunder  and  shall  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  the  farm  operator 
shall  be  required  to  pay  the  county  commit- 
tee for  the  expense  of  the  measurement  of 
adjusted  acreage  or  the  expense  of  remea- 
surement aft^'r  the  intitial  measurement  or 
the  measurement  of  adjusted  acreage.  The 
regulations  shall  also  provide  for  the  refund 
of  any  deposit  or  payment  made  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  remeasurement  of  the  initially 
determined  acreage  or  the  adjusted  acreage 
when  because  of  an  error  In  the  determina- 
tion of  such  acreage  the  remeasurement 
brings  the  acreage  within  permitted  acreage 
or  results  In  a  change  in  acreage  In  excess  of 
a  reasonable  variation  normal  to  measure- 
ments of  acreage  of  the  commodity.  Unless 
the  requirements  for  measurement  of  ad- 
Justed  acreage  are  met  by  the  farm  opera- 
tor, the  acreage  prior  to  such  adjustment  as 
determined  by  the  county  committee  shall 
be  considered  the  acreage  of  the  commodity 
on  the  farm  In  determining  whether  the 
permitted  acreage  has  been  exceeded. 
RBCONSTrnmoN  or  parms 

Sec.  1204.  For  the  purposes  of  any  com- 
modity program  authorized  by  this  Act.  In 
any  case  In  which  the  ownership  of  a  tract 
of  land  is  transferred  from  a  parent  farm, 
any  payment  quota,  history  acreage  and 
base  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  divided 
between  such  tract  and  the  parent  farm  In 
the  same  proportion  that  the  cropland  acre- 
age In  such  tract  bears  to  the  cropland  acre- 
age in  the  parent  farm,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  by  regulation  the 
method  to  be  used  in  determining  the  divi- 
sion. If  any,  of  the  payment  quota,  history 
acreage  and  base  acreage  In  any  case  In 
which— 

(1)  the  tract  of  land  transferred  from  the 
parent  farm  has  been  or  is  being  transferred 
to  any  agency  having  the  right  to  acquire  It 
by  eminent  domain: 

(2)  the  appropriate  county  committee  de- 
termines that  a  division  based  on  cropland 
proportions  would  result  in  a  payment 
quota,  history  acreage  and  base  acreage 
which  Is  not  representative  of  the  oper- 
ations normally  carried  out  on  any  trans- 
ferred tract  during  the  base  period:  or 

(3)  the  parent  farm  Is  divided  among  heirs 
In  settling  an  estate. 

ADVAHCE  PATMEirTS 

Sic.  1305.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  payments  are  to  be  made  to  producers 
under  one  or  more  of  the  commodity  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  advance  payments  to 
producers  In  such  amounts  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary. 

PIMAUTY  OP  OOiaiODITT  LOAMS  AMD  PAYMXMTS 

Sec.  1306.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis 
for  any  loan  or  payment  under  any  com- 
modity program  authorized  by  this  Act,  or 
the  amount  thereof,  when  officially  deter- 
mined In  conformity  with  the  applicable 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  re- 
viewable by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Government.  In  case  any  person  who  Is 
entitled  to  any  such  payment  dies,  becomes 


Incompetent,  or  disappears  before  receiving 
such  pasrment.  or  is  succeeded  by  another 
who  renders  or  completes  the  required  per- 
formance, the  payment  shall,  without 
regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law.  be 
made  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  In  all 
the  circumstances  and  as  provided  by  regu- 
lations. 

DETXRMIMATIOMS  by  SECRETARY 

Sec.  1307.  (a)  Determination  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  any  commodity  program 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive:  Provided,  That  the  scope  and 
nature  of  such  determinations  shall  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  rate 
of  loans,  pajrments.  and  purchases  under 
this  Act  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
for  notice  and  other  procedures  for  public 
participation  In  rulemaking  contained  in 
section  553  of  Utie  5,  United  States  Code,  or 
in  any  directive  of  the  Secretary. 

DEPIMinOHS 

Sbc.  1308.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(b)  "Marketing  year"  means,  with  respect 
to  the  following  commodities,  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  and  ending  with  the 
second  date  specified  below: 

Barley.  June  1-May  31; 

Com.  September  1-August  31; 

Cotton.  August  1-July  31; 

Grain  Sorghum.  September  1-August  31; 

Mohair,  January  1-December  31; 

Peanuts,  August  1-^uly  31: 

Rice,  August  1-July  31; 

Soybeans,  September  l-August  31: 

Wheat.  Jtine  1-May  31; 

Wool,  January  1-Decmeber  31. 

(c)  "Producer"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nersliip.  firm.  Joint-stock  company,  corpora- 
tion, association,  trust,  estate,  or  any  agency 
of  a  State  who  produces  In  the  United 
States  one  or  more  of  the  commodities  for 
which  a  program  is  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(d)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(e)  "State"  includes  any  Territory,  the 
District  of  Cblimibia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(f)  "United  SUtea"  means  the  several 
SUtes  and  Territories,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico. 

TITLE  Xni— REPEAL  OF  PRIOR 
LEGISLATION 

AGRICULTURAL  AOJUSTMBIT  ACT  OP  1«3S 

Sec.  1301.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (53  SUt.  31,  as  amoided)  is  repealed 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  Xjaalir— 

(1)  sections  301,  35«(k).  358(1),  358(m), 
368(n).  358(0),  3fi8(p).  S58a(l>,  358a(J), 
35»(c>.  359(f),  359(g).  35»(h},  359(1),  359(J), 
359(k).  859(1).  367,  368.  373.  375.  376.  386, 
and  388.  as  amended.  shaU  be  effective 
through  the  1985  crop  of  peanuts;  and 

(3)  secUons  373.  374,  378.  379  and  385.  as 
amended,  shall  be  effective  through  the 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  and 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  appUcable 
to  the  following  sections  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment' Act  of  1938  (52  SUt.  31,  as 
amended)— 

(1)  sections  301,  203,  and  301(a)  (1)  and 
(2),  as  amended:  and 

(3)  Title  m,  SubtiUe  B,  Part  1.  as  amend- 
ed, and  sections  301,  361,  363,  363,  364,  365, 
366.  367,  368.  371,  372,  374.  375,  376.  377,  378, 


379.  385.  386.  and  388.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  tobacco. 

AGRICITLTURAL  ACT  OP  1S49 

Sec.  1302.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b).  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  1051.  as  amended)  Is  repealed  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that— 

(1)  section  101(1).  as  amended.  st^U  be  ef- 
fective through  the  1985  crop  of  rice: 

(2)  section  103(g).  as  amended,  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  the  1985  crop  of  upland 
cotton: 

(3)  section  103(h)  shaU  be  effective 
through  the  1985  crop  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton: 

(4)  section  105B,  as  amended,  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  the  1985  crop  of  feed  grains; 

(5)  section  107B.  as  amended,  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  the  1985  crop  of  wheat; 

(6)  section  107C  shall  be  effective  through 
the  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice; 

(7)  section  108A  shaU  be  effective  through 
the  1985  crop  of  peanuts; 

(8)  section  109,  as  amended,  shall  be  effec- 
tive through  the  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  upland  cotton; 

(9)  subsecUons  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e).  (g),  (b). 
and  (i)  of  section  110  shall  be  effective 
through  the  1985  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  not, 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  authorize  the  extension  of  any  out- 
standing price  support  loans  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  110; 

(10)  section  201.  as  amended,  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  the  1985  crops  of  soybeans, 
honey,  sugar  beets,  and  sugar  cane  and  shall 
be  effective  for  milk  through  September  30. 
1985:  and 

(11)  sections  401,  402,  403.  404.  405.  406. 
408,  412,  as  amended,  shall  be  effective 
through  the  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
rice,  soybeans,  honey,  sugar  beets,  sugar 
cane,  and  peanuts  and  shall  be  effective  for 
milk  through  September  30. 1985. 

(b)  SubaecUon  (a)  shaU  not  be  applicable 
to  the  following  sections  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  1051.  as  amended)- 

(1)  section  416.  as  amended:  and 

(2)  secUons  106.  106A.  106B.  401.  402.  403. 
404.  405.  406.  408.  and  412.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  tobacco. 

mSCELLAMEOUS  STATUTES 

Sec.  1303.  (a)  Section  302(f)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1948  (62  SUt  1258)  is  re- 
pealed effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Sections  706  and  708  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1211.  as 
amended)  are  repealed  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Sections  337  and  338  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1963  (76  SUt.  631)  are  re- 
pealed effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(d)  PubUc  lAW  74.  77th  Congress  (55  SUt. 
203,  as  amended)  is  repealed  effective  with 
regard  to  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
1986  and  subsequent  calendar  years. 

(e)  Section  506  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Vw)A  Act  of  1981  (95  SUt.  1241)  Is  repealed 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(f)  Except  with  respect  to  tobacco,  section 
803  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (84  SUt. 
1381)  is  repealed  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  except  that  such  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  through  the  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  rice,  and  peanuU 
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(R)  Public  Law  660.  7Sth  Concreas  (S3 
SUt.  762),  U  repealed  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h>  Section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  (87  SUt.  239,  a5  amended)  is  repealed 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(i)  The  Food  Security  Wheat  Reserve  Act 
of  1980  (Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1980.  94  SUt.  2578)  is  repealed  effective  on 
the  (late  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(J)  Section  308  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Suspension  Adjustment  Act  of  1980  (Title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1980.  94  SUt. 
3573)  is  repealed  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(k)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1986  and 
subsequent  marketing  years  for  wool  and 
mohair— 

(1)  sections  701,  703,  703,  704,  705.  706. 
707.  and  708  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (Title  VII  of  Public  Law  83-690,  68 
SUt.  910-913.  as  amended)  are  repealed;  and 

(2)  PubUc  Law  94-313  (90  SUt.  690)  to  re- 
pealed. 

(1)  Section  15  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  (46  SUt.  18.  as  amended)  to  hereby 
amended  as  follows— 

( 1 )  by  deleting  subsection  (d):  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  current  subsections 
(e).  (f).  and  (g)  as  subsections  (d).  (e),  and 
(f),  respectively. 

TITLE  XIV— NATIONAL  AORICULTDR- 
AL  RESEARCH.  EXTENSION,  AND 
TEACHING  POUCY  ACT  AMEND- 
BfENTSOF1985 

SHORT  TITLB 

Sk.  1401.  Thto  Utle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Agricultural  Researeh,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  AmendmenU  of 
198S". 

riNDiitas 

Sk.  1403.  Section  1403  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3101)  to 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  paragraphs  (3).  (3).  (S),  (7). 
(8).  (10).  and  (11): 

(3)  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (6)  and 
(9)  as  (3).  (3).  and  (4)  respectively:  and 

(3)  ad<Ung  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  It  to  and  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  support  food  and  agricul- 
tural researeh.  extension,  and  teaching  In 
the  broadest  sense  of  these  terms.  The  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  SUtes.  as  consummated  in  legisla- 
tion and  cooperative  agreemenU,  and  the 
cooperative  nature  of  efforts  to  implement 
thto  policy  in  cooperation  with  the  food  and 
agricultural  Industry  has  been  eminently 
successful. 

"Cooperative  researeh,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs  have  provided  the 
United  SUtes  with  the  most  productive  and 
efficient  food  and  agricultural  system  in  the 
world.  Thto  system  to  the  basto  of  our  na- 
tional affluence  and  it  provides  vast 
amounts  of  food  and  fiber  to  other  people 
around  the  world.  However,  the  food  and 
agricultural  system  to  dynamic  and  chang- 
ing. 

"The  researeh,  education,  and  teaching 
programs  must  be  maintained  and  constant- 
ly adjusted  to  meet  ever  changing  chal- 
lenges. National  support  of  cooperative  re- 
seareh, extension  and  teaching  efforts  must 
be  reaffirmed  and  strengthened  at  thto  time 
to  meet  major  needs  and  challenges  in  the 
following  areas: 

"(A)  Food  ahd  AoRicxn.TuitK  Ststxm  Em- 
cixHCY.— The  productive  capacity  of  Ameri- 


can agriculture  to  a  valuable  national  asset. 
The  agriculture  food  and  fiber  producU 
have  a  strong  competitive  position  in  world 
markeu.  To  maintain  and  Improve  the 
American  position,  it  to  necessary  to  In- 
crease our  emphasis  on  production  efficien- 
cy and  profitably  of  the  farm  enterprise. 
Agricutural  reaeareh  has  been  production- 
oriented,  but  In  today's  situation  a  revised 
direction  to  needed.  Emphasto  must  shift 
from  farm  production  to  farm  profitablltly. 
Through  reaeareh  and  education  pro- 
grams—leading to  cost-redudng  technol- 
ogies. Improved  pest  and  drought  reatotanoe. 
new  uses  for  agricultural  products,  and 
more  efficient  marketing  umI  manacsment 
approaches— farm  income  can  be  strength- 
ened and  consumers  of  American  f  ann  prod- 
ucU can  be  assured  of  a  continued  and 
abundant  supply  of  food,  fiber,  and  forest 
products. 

"(B)  MoDBUi  RniAacH,  MKTaoDa.  Fsnu- 
TIES  Aim  EQViFitBrT.- By  taking  advantage 
of  recent  breakthroughs  In  molecular  biol- 
ogy, genetic  engineering,  and  oommiter 
technology,  agricultural  aetentlsU  today  an 
better  able  to  resolve  long-standing  prob- 
lems as  well  as  evolving  problemB  and  situa- 
tions. These  develoutnenta  have  created  a 
need  for  more  sophisticated  laboratory  In- 
strumenU  and  updated  oomputera.  Howev- 
er, a  General  Aooountlng  Office  study  has 
found  that  many  federal  laboratoriea  are 
underused  and  underfunded.  The  Agricul- 
tural Research  Servloe  preaently  operates 
115  laboratories,  each  performing  a  vital 
function.  The  Agricultural  Reaeareh  Senrtoe 
must  continually  evaluate  iU  labormtories  to 
determine  if  effldendeB  can  be  Improved 
through  cwisoUdatlon.  upgrading  of  exist- 
ing facilities  rather  than  constructing  new 
laboratories,  and  through  increased  uae  of 
university  research  factllUes  for  mutually 
beneficial  projects. 

"(C)  ExPAmm  CooFnATivB  Rilatioii- 
sain  Amoik  FKOcaAi,  UnvBUirr  am  Pu- 
VATB  Piaroaiaas  or  Aqucdltuxal  R>- 
sxAKCH.— The  agricultural  reaeareh  system 
must  be  strengthened  by  building  on  the 
Federal-State  partnership  which  has  provid- 
ed the  scientific  foundation  for  a  hi^ily  ef- 
fective and  efficient  American  agricultural 
enterprise.  There  to  a  need  to  better  enun- 
ciate the  mlasionB  for  FMeral.  unhreraity. 
and  private  peiformeri  of  agricultural  re- 
search and  developmenU  that  are  mutually 
supportive.  Barriers  which  hamper  the  ex- 
change of  knowledge,  peraonnel.  equipment, 
facilitiea.  and  coUaboratlve  efforta.  must  be 
corrected.  e.g..  patent,  peraonnel  and  anti- 
trust polldea.  In  cooperation  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,  inoentlvea  must  be  provided  for 
Federal  adentisU  to  follow  through  on  re- 
search resulU  which  have  market  potential. 
In  high  technology  flelda.  such  as  biotech- 
nology, the  development  of  cooperative  re- 
search centers  where  public  and  private  re- 
sources can  be  merged  to  addreas  specific 
scientific  issues,  such  as  bioproceaa  engi- 
neering or  applied  microbiology,  to  encour- 
aged. 

"A  working  partnership  and  functional 
linkage  must  be  formed  among  the  perform- 
ers in  order  to  develop  the  scientific  talent 
which  to  and  will  be  reqiUred  by  American 
agriculture. 

"Many  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment make  decisions  which  affect  agricul- 
tural research  and  the  need  exiaU  to  estab- 
lish linkages  between  the  reaeareh  and  regu- 
latory functions.  It  to  in  the  beat  intereat  of 
the  farmer,  rancher  and  conaumer  to  im- 
prove coordination  of  agricultural  Issues 
within  the  Federal  Infrastructure.  The  Sub- 


committee on  Food.  Agricultural  and  For- 
estry Researeh  addresses  such  issues.  It  to 
expected  that  thto  committee  will  function 
actively  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  provide  such  support  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fadliUte  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

"(D)  All  AmospRKRX  or  Mutuai.  Uhdo- 
aTAjmnra  amd  Tauar  Amoko  FnmAL  Agkr- 
cua.  THz  GBnaAL  Pdbuc.  ams  the  PaivAn 
SacioB  OK  RBOuuToaT  RsaroirsmunB  or 
THB  FBbul  GovBamfKMT.— Biotechnology 
guidelines  and  regulations  must  be  harmo- 
nlaed  throughout  the  Federal  government 
so  that  they  may  promote  scientific  develop- 
ment and  protect  the  public.  The  risk  as- 
sessment processes  used  by  various  Federal 
agencies  must  be  standardised.  There  to  a 
need  to  clarify  and  simplify  the  path  that 
private  sector  firms  must  follow  to  meet 
Federal  health  and  safety  requirements.  Sd- 
entisU  and  scientific  institutions  need  to 
reduce  their  isolation  from  the  coomiunity 
at  large  regarding  the  impllcationa  of  cur- 
rent scientific  investigations. 

"(B)  Natdbal  Rnouacis.— Improved  man- 
agement and  oonaervation  of  soil,  water, 
fereat  and  range  reaources  are  vital  to  main- 
tain the  reaouroe  baae  for  food,  fiber,  and 
wood  production.  An  expanded  reaeareh 
program  in  the  area  of  aoil  and  water  oon- 
aervation. and  f  oreat  and  range  production 
praottoes  to  needed  to  develop  more  econom- 
ical and  effective  management  systems.  Key 
objectives  of  thto  research  are: 

"(i)  Incorporating  water  and  soil  saving 
technologies  into  current  and  evolving  pro- 
duction practices; 

"(11)  developing  more  cost-effective  and 
practical  conservation  technologies: 

"(ill)  '"«"«g«"r  water  in  stressed  environ- 
ments; 

"(iv)  protecting  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
surface  water  and  groundwater  resources; 

"(V)  esUbltohing  integrated  multidtodpU- 
nary  organic  farming  research  proJecU  in- 
cluding reaeareh  on  alternative  farming  aya- 
tema  that  will  identify  options  from  which 
individual  farmers  may  select  the  produc- 
tion componenU  that  are  most  appropriate 
for  their  individual  situation; 

"(vi)  developing  pest  management  systems 
that  are  more  highly  targeted  to  their  bene- 
ficial consequences;  and 

"(vii)  improving  forest  and  range  manage- 
ment technologies  which  meet  demands 
more  effidently.  better  protect  multi-re- 
source options,  and  enhance  quality  of 
output. 

"(F)  PaoMonoR  or  trx  Hxalth  and  Wkl- 
PAXX  OF  PioPLX.— The  basic  objectives  of 
food  and  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  trfarhlnig  programs  are  to  make  the 
nm^tmiim  contribution  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  people  and  the  economy  of  the 
United  SUtes  including  the  enhancement  of 
family  farms,  to  Improve  community  serv- 
ices and  institutions,  to  increase  the  quality 
of  life  in  rural  America,  and  to  improve  the 
well-being  of  consumers.  The  rapid  rate  of 
social  change,  economic  instability,  and  ciu-- 
rent  energy  problems  increase  the  need  for 
expanded  programs  of  researeh  and  exten- 
sion in  family  financial  management,  hous- 
ing and  home  energy  consumption,  food 
preparation  and  consumption,  human  devel- 
opment (induding  youth  programs),  and  de- 
velopment of  community  services  and  insti- 
tutions. 

"(G)  HuMAH  Ndthitioii.- The  challenge 
to  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  world  contin- 
ues, but  there  to  an  increasing  need  to  ad- 
dress nutrition  researeh  and  educational 
Issues  associated  with  diet  resulting  from 


changing  life  styles  and  with  respect  to  spe- 
cial groups  such  as  the  elderly,  teenagers, 
infants,  and  pregnant  women.  The  gap  must 
be  closed  which  currently  extou  between 
production  agriculture  and  human  nutrition 
requiremenU,  i.e.  through  the  development 
of  planu  and  animato  that  more  closely  sat- 
tof y  changing  human  nutrition  needs. 

"(H)    iKTmiATIONAL    FOOD    AHD    AGKICUL- 

TURX.— American  agricultural  production 
has  proven  iU  ability  to  produce  the  abun- 
dant quantities  of  food  for  an  expanding 
world  population.  Not  all  nations  of  the 
world  are  as  fortunate  as  the  United  SUtes. 
Despite  rising  expecUtion  for  improved 
dieU  In  the  world  today,  there  are  instances 
of  drought,  civil  unrest,  economic  crises  or 
other  conditions  which  preclude  the  local 
production  or  dtotribution  of  food.  There 
are  instances  where  localized  problems 
impede  the  ability  of  farmers  to  produce 
needed  food  producU.  It  to  also  recognized 
that  many  nations  have  progress've  and  ef- 
fective agricultural  researeh  programs 
which  produce  resulU  of  Interest  and  appli- 
cability to  American  agriculture.  The  ex- 
change of  knowledge  and  Information  be- 
tween nations  to  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  all  nations.  A  dedicated  effort  Involving 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  SUte  co- 
operative institutions,  and  other  colleges 
and  universities  to  needed  to  expand  inter- 
national food  and  agricultural  researeh,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  programs.  Improved 
cooperation  and  communications  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  coopera- 
tors  with  international  agricultural  researeh 
centers,  counterpart  agencies  and  universi- 
ties in  other  countries,  to  necessary  to  im- 
prove food  and  agricultural  progress 
throughout  the  world. 

"(I)  CoopxRAmrx  Extkhsior  Sehvick.— 
The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  to  a 
unique  achievement  in  American  education. 
It  to  an  agency  for  change,  a  catalyst  for  in- 
dividual and  group  action  with  a  htotory  of 
nearly  75  years  of  public  service.  Coopera- 
tive Extension  to  a  vast  partnership  made  up 
of  local  residenU,  the  SUte  land-grant  uni- 
versities, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  county  governments  throughout 
the  nation.  All  these  groups  share  in  plan- 
ning, financing,  and  operating  Extension 
programs.  Extension's  Job  to  education.  The 
Service  transmite  practical  information  pro- 
duced by  researeh  centers  and  universities 
to  the  public.  Extension's  aim  to  to  help 
people  identify  and  solve  problems,  many 
times  through  the  use  of  new  technology. 
Extension  programs  are  designed  to  help 
fulfill  local  and  SUte  needs.  Yet  these  pro- 
grams are  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
national  objectives.  More  than  3,000  Coop- 
erative Extension  offices  throughout  the 
country  form  an  information  network  that 
to  nationally  conceived,  yet  locally  available. 
Extension's  mission  to  better  agriculture, 
better  homes,  better  communities— in  the 
aggregate,  a  better  world. 

"(J)  The  Natiomai,  ABoarruM.— The  Na- 
tional Arboretum  to  an  Important  luitional 
resource  esUbltohed  in  1937  as  a  center  for 
researeh  and  education  in  the  plant  sci- 
ences. Since  1959,  the  National  Arboretum 
has  been  open  to  the  public  as  a  display  and 
show  area  for  ornamental  plant  materlato  as 
well  as  still  continuing  as  a  researeh  and 
education  center.  It  to  the  goal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  Increase  re- 
search on  the  breeding,  selection,  collection, 
preservation,  and  introduction  of  North 
American  landscape  plants  through  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  continue  to  develop  the  Nation- 


al Arboretum  as  a  living  museum,  preserv- 
ing North  American  plant  material  in  gar- 
dens and  collections,  and  using  them  for  re- 
search and  education  and  making  thto  infor- 
mation available  to  the  public.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu^  will.  In  cooperation 
with  the  public  and  private  sectors,  utilize 
the  Master  Plan  which  was  completed  in 
1984  as  a  guide  for  future  development  of 
the  National  Arboretum;  and 

"(6)  Long-range  planning  for  researeh,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  to  a  key  element  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  thto  title;  accord- 
ingly, all  of  the  elemenU  in  the  food  and  ag- 
ricultural sdence  and  education  system  are 
encouraged  to  expand  their  planning  and 
coordination  efforts.". 

RBSPORSIBIUTIKS  OP  THX  SBCXXTAXT  AMB  CO- 
ORDIHATHfO  aOLZ  OP  THX  OKPAXnCKIfT  OP  AO- 
RICUI.TnSX 

Sk.  1403.  Section  1405  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  UAC.  3131)  to 
amended  by— 

(1)  adding  "and"  immediately  after  the 
semicolon  in  paragraph  (9); 

(3)  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (11). 

jonrr  couRcn.  or  pood  ars  AcaicnLTUXAL 


search  and  extension  programs"  in  subpara- 
gr^h  (2XE);  and 

(3)  striking  out  "iU  appraisal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  for  the  food  and  ag- 
ricultural sdences  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning in  such  year  and"  in  subparagraph 
(3XF). 

SZCRKTAXT'S  RKPORT 

Sk.  1406.  Section  1410  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  313S)  to 
amended  by— 

(1)  adding  "and"  immediately  after  the 
semicolon  in  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period:  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 


Sk.  1404.  (a)  SecUon  1407(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extensi(m. 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  UJB.C. 
3133(a))  to  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30. 1989". 

(b)  Section  1407(d)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Researeh.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3123(d))  to 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and  by  relating  Federal 
budget  development  and  program  manage- 
ment to  these  processes"  in  paragraph  (1); 
and 

(2)  Striking  out  "and  specifying  the  leveto 
of  financial  and  other  support  needed  to 
carry  out  such  programs;"  In  subparagraph 
(3KGXi). 

HATIORAL  ACaUCULTTniAL  IBIARCB  AHS 
EXTKRSIOR  UaBia  ADViaORT  BOAKD 

Sk.  1405.  (a)  SecUon  1408(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Reaeareh,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  VAC. 
3133(a))  to  amended  by  atriking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1985"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of -September  30. 1988". 

(b)  Section  1408(b)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Reaeareh.  Bxtoiakm.  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  nJB.C.  S13S(b))  to 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "twmty-flve"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-eight"; 

(3)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  comma;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  one  member  repreaentlng  SUte  de- 
partmenU  of  agriculture. 

"(13)  one  member  repreaentlng  agricultur- 
al economlats.  and 

"(14)  one  member  repreaentlng  agricultur- 
al educational  Intereata.". 

(c)  Section  140S(f)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extenalon,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  UAC.  Sl33(f))  to 
amended  by— 

(1)  strik^  out  "and  leveto  of  funding 
among  federally  supported  agricultural  re- 


PROGRAM  OP  COMPaimva.  SPKIAL.  ARD  PACIIr 
insa  CRARTS  POR  AORICULTCRAL  RX8BARCB 

Sac.  1407.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
4. 1965  (7  UJ3.C.  4501)  to  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  the  third  sentence  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  high  priority  research  shaU  in- 
dude— 

"(1)  research  aimed  at  the  discovery  of 
new  sdentific  prindples  and  techniques 
that  jxmy  be  appUcable  in  agriculture  and 
forestry; 

"(2)  research  with  emphasto  on  biotech- 
nology aimed  at  the  development  of  im- 
proved new  and  innovative  products,  meth- 
ods, and  technologies  which  wiU  increase 
productivity  of  agricultural  and  forestry  re- 
sources; 

"(3)  researeh  in  food  and  human  nutri- 
tion; 

"(4)  researeh  in  the  fields  of  animal  pro- 
duction and  health; 

"(5)  research  in  the  fields  of  soU  and 
water  and 

"(6)  research  to  develop  industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  products."; 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  sub- 
secti(Hi  (b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appnqjriated  annuaUy  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thto  subsec- 
tion, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  within 
the  llmiUtions  of  the  overaU  authorizations 
for  appropriations  in  sections  1463  and  1464 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Research.  Ex- 
tension, and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977.". 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (1)  to  read  as  foUows:  "(i)  The  Feder- 
al Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.) 
and  titie  ZVm  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  shaU  not  apply  to  paneto  or 
boards  created  for  the  piupoee  of  reviewing 
appUcaUons  or  proposato  submitted  under 
the  provisions  of  thto  section.". 

ORARTS  TO  ESTABLISH  OR  KXPARD  aCBOOLt  OF 
VETERIRART  MZBICIRE 

Sk.  1408.  Section  1415(cXl)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  XJJB.C. 
3151(cXl))  to  amended  by  striklog  out  "Four 
per  centimi"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Five  per  centum". 

AMERBMERTS  TO  THE  RESEARCH  PACXUTIXS  ACT 
OP  1»S3 

Sk.  1409.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July 
22, 1963  (7  U.S.C.  390)  to  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "on  a  matching  funds  basto" 
after  "through  Federal-grant  funds"; 

(2)  inserting  "and  equipment"  after  "fi- 
nance ph^cal  faculties":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "an  adequate  researeh  pro- 
gram" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "agricul- 
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tur«l   research   and   related   academic   pro- 
cnuns". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  19«3  (7 
U.S.C.  390a)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "which  are  to  become  a 
part  of  such  buildings":  and 

(2)  inserting  "matching"  after  "through 
means  of". 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  1963  (7 
U.S.C.  390b)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "the  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States.  American  Samoa  and  Micronesia" 
after  "Puerto  Rico"  in  paragraph  (1):  and 

(2)  Inserting  "forestry  or  veterinary  medi- 
cine" after  "to  conduct  agricultural"  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(d)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  1963  (7 
U.S.C.  390c)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  all  after  "in  section  2  of 
this  Act."  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
within  the  limitations  of  the  overall  author- 
izations for  appropriations  in  sections  1463 
and  1464  of  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977."; 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(3)  redesignating  subsection  (c>  as  subsec- 
tion (b>. 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  1963  (7 
U.S.C.  390d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ap- 
portioned", striking  out  the  comma  after 
"instrumentation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and  striking  out  all  that 
follows. 

(f)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  1963  (7 
U.S.C.  390f )  is  amended  by  inserting  "equip- 
ment and"  after  "multiple-purtiose".  and  in- 
serting "and  related  programs,  including 
forestry  and  veterinary  medicine"  after 
"food  and  agricultural  research". 

(g)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  July  22,  1963  (7 
U.S.C.  390g)  is  repealed. 

(h)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  1963 
(7  U.S.C.  390i)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"available  for  allotment"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "made  available". 

(i)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  July  22,  1963  (7 
U.S.C.  390j)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Three  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Five  per  centum". 

GRAinS  AND  PELLOWSHirS  POR  FOOD  AND 
ACRJCULTnUAI.  SCIENCES  EDUCATION 

Sec.  1410.  (a)  Section  1417(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3152(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Such  grants  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  matching  funds,  but 
each"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Each":  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Each  recipient  institution  shall  have  a  sig- 
nificant commitment  to  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences  generally  and  to  the  specif- 
ic subject  area  for  which  such  a  grant  is  to 

(b)  Section  1417(d>  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3152(d))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(d)  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annu- 
ally for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  within  the  limitations  of  the 
overall  authorizations  for  appropriations  in 
sections  1463  and  1464  of  this  Act.". 

STODY 

Sec.  1411.  Section  1424  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3174)  is  re- 
pealed. 


HUMAN  NUmmON  aESBARCR  AND 

IHPORMATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Sec.  1412.  Section  1427  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3177)  U  re- 
pealed. 

INTBRNATIONAL  ACKICULTURAL  KnBAXCH  AND 
EXTENSION 

Sec.  1413.  Section  14S8<a)  of  the  NaUonal 
Agricultural  Reiearch,  Exteiuion,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3291(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  training"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"technical  assistance,  and  the  training  and 
advising";  and 

(2)  inserting  "through  the  development  of 
highly  qualified  scientists  with  ■i>eclaliza- 
tion  in  international  development"  In  para- 
graph (4)  after  "countries". 

WEATMBR  AND  WATER  AIXOCATION  STUDY 

Sec.  1414.  Section  1460  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3302)  is  re- 
pealed. 

ORGANIC  FARMING  STUDY 

Sec.  1415.  Section  1461  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  3303)  to  re- 
pealed. 

AGRICULTUR/J.  KK8BARCH  PACILTTIKS  STUDY 

Sec.  1416.  Section  1462  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3304)  to  re- 
pealed. 

AUTHORIZATION  POR  APPROPRIATIONS  POR  EX- 
ISTING AND  CERTAIN  NEW  AGRICin.TURAI.  RE- 
SEARCH pr(x:rams 

Sbc.  1417.  Section  1463  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311)  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1463.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  enable  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  to  perform 
agricultural  research,  demonstration  and  re- 
lated activities  in  thto  or  any  other  Act, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  purposes  not  to  exceed 
$488,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  (500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987, 
$509,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  $519,000,000  for  the  ftocal 
year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and  not  in 
excess  of  such  sums  as  may  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  title  be  authorized  by  law 
for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  agricultural  research 
and  related  programs  admintotered  by  or 
funded  through  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service  in  thto  or  any  other  Act. 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  purposes  not  to  exceed 
$252,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $270,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
$284,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  and  $307,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989.  and 
not  in  excess  of  such  sums  as  may  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thU  title  be  authorized 
by  law  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year.". 

AUTHORIZATION  POR  APPROPRIATIONS  POR 
EXTENSION  EDUCATION 

Sec.  1418.  Section  1464  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3312)  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1464.  Notwithstanding  any  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  extension  and 


related  programs  admintotered  by  or  funded 
through  the  Extension  Service  in  thto  or 
any  other  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  purposes  not  to 
exceed  $265,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986,  $272,000,000  for 
the  ftocal  year  ending  September  30.  1987. 
$276,000,000  for  the  ftocal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  and  $381,000,000  for  the 
ftocal  year  ending  September  30. 1989.". 

Ain>ITIHG.  REPORTING.  BOOKKEEPING.  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sac.  1419.  Section  1469  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3315)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "three  per  centum" 
in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "five  per  centum". 

GBNnAL     AUTHORITY     TO     BTm     INTO     CON- 
TRACTS.   GRANTS,    AND    COOPIRATITI    AOREE- 


8k.  1420.  Section  1472  of  the  NaUonal  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  3318).  to 
amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (b).  (c),  and 
(d)  as  (c).  (d)  and  (e):  and 

(2)  inserting  a  new  subsection  <b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
chapter  63  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Secretary  to  authorized  to  use  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  as  the  legal  Instrument  re- 
flecting a  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  State  cooperative 
institutions,  as  defined  in  section  1404  (16) 
of  thto  Act,  State  departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, all  colleges  and  universities,  other  re- 
search or  education  institutions  and  organi- 
zations. Federal  and  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, individuato  and  any  other 
party,  when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  objectives  of  the  agreement  will  serve  a 
mutual  interest  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment in  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  activities,  including  statistical 
reporting,  and  that  all  parties  will  contrib- 
ute resources  to  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objectives.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  Federal  agency  may 
participate  in  such  cooperative  agreements 
by  contributing  funds  through  the  appropri- 
ate agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  otherwise  when  it  to  mutually  agreed 
that  the  objectives  of  any  such  agreement 
will  further  the  authorized  programs  of  the 
contributing  agency.". 

RESTRICTION  ON  TREATMENT  OP  INDIRECT  COSTS 
AND  TUITION  REMISSION 

Sk.  1421.  Section  1473  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3318)  to 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Thto  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
functo  for  the  reimbursement  of  indirect 
costs  shall  not  apply  to  funds  transferred, 
advanced,  or  reimbursed  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  provtoions  of  the 
Foreign  Asstotance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
For  agreements  involving  the  use  of  such 
funds,  the  amount  of  indirect  costs  to  be  re- 
imbursed shall  be  negotiated  on  a  case-by- 
case  basto.". 

AQUACXTLTURK  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sbc.  1422.  Section  1475  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3324)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (e>. 

AQUACULTURE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec.  1423.  Section  1476  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
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ing  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3323)  to  re- 
pealed. 

AirrHORUATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1424.  Section  1477  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  UAC.  3324)  to 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  all  after  "appropriated" 
through  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "annually  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  within  the  limitations 
of  the  overall  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions in  sections  1463  and  1464  of  thto  Act;" 
and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  sub- 
section (b). 

RANGELAND  RESEARCH  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec.  1425.  Section  1482  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3335)  to  re- 
pealed. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1426.  Section  1483  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3336)  to 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  all  after  "appropriated" 
through  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "annually  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  within  the  limitations 
of  the  overall  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions in  sections  1463  and  1464  of  thto  Act;" 
and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  sub- 
section (b). 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AT  1890  LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES.  INCLUDING  TUSKECEE  INSTITUTE 

Sk.  1427.  Section  1432(b)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  Amendment  of  1981  (7 
U.S.C.  3222  note)  is  repealed. 

AUTHORITY  TO  AWARD  GRANTS  TO  UPGRADE  1890 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  1428.  (a)  Section  1433(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 
1981  (7  U.S.C.  3223(a))  to  amended  by  insert- 
ing "including  agricultural  libraries"  after 
"research  facilities  and  equipment". 

(b)  Section  1433(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1981  (7  VS.C. 
3223(b))  to  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
"section"  through  "September  30.  1986." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986,  and  September  30. 1987. 
subject  to  the  IlmiUUons  of  the  overall  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  in.  sections 
1463  and  1464  of  thto  Act,". 

SOYBEAN  RESEARCH  ADVISORY  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  1429.  Section  1446  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  AmendmenU  of  1981  (7 
U.S.C.  2281  note)  to  repealed. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SMITH-LEVER  ACT 

Sec.  1430.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  of  May 
8,  1914  (7  U.S.C.  343b)  to  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (c)  at  the  end  thereof  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Funds  made  available  to  the  States 
under  subsecUon  3(d)  of  thto  Act  may  be 
transferred,  if  so  provided  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act.  to  subsection  3(b)(1)  of  thto  Act 
and  Incorporated  into  the  respective  SUtes' 
base.  Such  transferred  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purpose,  and  subject  to 
the  same  admlntotratlve  IlmiUUons  and  dis- 
tribution among  the  SUtes.  that  prevaUed 
when  the  funds  were  appropriated  under 
subsection  3(d)  of  thto  Act.". 


TnXE  XV— RESOURCE 

CONSERVATION 

DKPINinOHS 

Sac.  1501.  For  purposes  of  thto  Title- 
CD  "agricultural  commodity"  means  any 
agricultural   commodity   planted   and   pro- 
duced by  annual  tilling  of  the  soil,  or  on  an 
annual  basto  by  one-trip  planters; 

(2)  "field"  means  that  term  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  any  highly  erodi- 
ble  land  on  which  an  agricultural  commodi- 
ty to  produced  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thto  TlUe  and  which  to  not  exempt  under 
secUon  1503  of  thto  Title  shall  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  field  in  which  such  land  was 
included  on  such  date  of  enactment; 

(3)  "highly  erodlble  land"  means  land  that 
has  an  excessive  rate  of  erosion  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

PROGRAM  INEUGIBIUTY 

Sec.  1502.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
1503  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thto  Act  any  person  who  during  any  crop 
year  produces  an  agricultural  commodity  on 
highly  erodlble  land  on  a  field  on  which 
such  highly  erodlble  land  to  the  predomi- 
nant class  shall  be  ineligible  for  that  crop 
year  for— 

(1)  any  program  benefits  made  available 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
or  by  the  Agricultural  StabilizaUon  and 
ConservaUon  Service; 

(2)  any  loan  asstotance  made  available 
through  the  Farmera  Home  AdministraUon: 
or 

(3)  crop  insurance  under  the  Federal  Crew 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  1503.  (a)  Section  1502  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  person  who,  during  any  crop 
year,  produces  any  agricultural  commodity 
on  highly  erodlble  land  on  a  field  on  which 
such  highly  erodlble  land  to  the  predomi- 
nant class  if  all  the  commodities  provided 
on  highly  erodlble  land  by  such  person 
during  that  crop  year  were— 

(1)  produced  on  any  land  that  was  culti- 
vated to  produce  any  of  the  1975  through 
1985  crops  of  agricultural  commodiUes; 

(2)  planted  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thto  Act: 

(3)  planted  during  any  crop  year  begin- 
ning before  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto 
Act;  or 

(4)  produced  (A)  In  an  area  within  a  con- 
servation dtotrict  under  a  conservaUon 
system  that  has  been  approved  by  a  conser- 
vaUon district  after  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  conservaUon  syston  to  in  conformi- 
ty with  technical  standards  set  forth  in  the 
Soil  ConservaUon  Service  technical  guide 
for  that  conservaUon  district,  or  (B)  in  an 
area,  not  within  a  conservaUon  district, 
under  a  conservaUon  system  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  adequate  for  the  pro- 
ducUon  of  such  agricultural  commodity  on 
highly  erodlble  land. 

(b)  SecUon  1502  shaU  not  be  appUcable  to 
any  person  who  produces  an  agricultural 
commodity  on  any  highly  erodlble  land 
during  any  crop  year  U  such  land  was  plant- 
ed in  reliance  on  the  determlnaUon  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  that  such  land 
was  not  highly  erodlble  land.  The  exemp- 
Uon  allowed  by  thto  subsection  shall  not  be 
appUcable  to  any  crop  which  was  planted  on 
any  land  after  the  SoU  ConservaUon  Service 
determines  such  land  to  be  highly  erodlble 
land. 

(c)  Section  1502  shaU  not  be  appUcable  to 
any  loan  made  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thto  Act, 


RECULATIOHS 

Sec.  1504.  The  Secretary  may  issue  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisiims 
of  thto  Title. 

TITLE  XVI-AORICULTDRAL  CREDIT 

FARM  REAL  ESTATE  INTEREST  RATES 

Sec  1601.  Section  307(aK2)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  C7 
U.S.C.  1927CaK2))  to  amended  by  deleting 
from  paragraph  C2)  the  phrase  "1  per 
centum"  the  first  time  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "one  and  one- 
eighth  per  centum". 

SALE  OF  NOTES  ON  NONRECOURSE  BASIS  FROM 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  INSURANCE  FUND 

Sic  1602.  Section  309(d)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1929Cd))  to  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
and  adding:  ".  including,  but  not  limited  to 
the  sale  on  a  nonrecourse  basto  and  relieved 
of  any  statutory  or  regulatory  provisions 
that  might  be  available  to  a  borrower  if  the 
borrower  remained  indebted  to  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

SALE  OP  NOTES  ON  NONRECOURSE  BASIS  PROM 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSURANCE  FUND 

Sec.  1603.  Section  309ACe)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  C7 
U.S.C.  1929aCe))  to  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentetKC 
and  adding:  ".  including,  but  not  limited  to 
the  sale  on  a  nonrecourse  basto  and  relieved 
of  any  sUtutory  or  regulatory  provisions 
that  might  be  available  to  a  borrower  if  the 
borrower  remained  indebted  to  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

OPERATING  LOAN  INTEaBST  RATE 

Sec.  1604.  Section  316CaKl)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  C7 
U.S.C.  1946(aKl)  to  amended  by  deleting 
fitMn  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  CI) 
the  phrase  "1  per  centum"  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "one  and  one-eighth  per  centum". 

EMERGENCY  LOAN  INTEREST  RATES 

Sac.  1605.  SecUon  324Cb)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
UJS.C.  1924Cb)  to  amended  by— 

CI)  deleting  the  "For"  at  the  beginning  of 
paragraphs  CD  and  C2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  "For  disasters  occurring  prior  to 
October  1.  1985,  for". 

C2>  adding  a  new  paragraph  C3)  as  follows: 

"C3)  For  disasters  occurring  on  or  after 
October  1,  1985.  the  interest  rates,  except 
for  guaranteed  loans,  shall  be  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  but  CA)  if  the  applicant  to 
not  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where, not  in  excess  of  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligaUons  of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  of  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturities  of  such  loans,  plus  an  ad- 
diUonal  charge  not  to  exceed  one  and  one- 
eighth  per  centum  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  and  (B)  if  the  appli- 
cant to  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where, not  in  excess  of  the  rate  prevailing  in 
the  private  market  for  similar  loans,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  The  interest  rate 
on  any  guaranteed  loan  shall  be  such  rate  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  borrower  and 
lender,  but  not  in  excess  of  a  rate  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary-"- 
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cmOP  IRSUKANCK  AS  AfTBCTING  DIEXGEIfCY 
LOAN  ELIGIBILITY 

Sic.  1606.  The  Coruolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  secUon  330  (7  U.S.C.  1971)  a 
new  section  330A  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  330A.  For  disasters  occurrini  on  or 
after  October  1,  1985.  no  applicant  shall  be 
elicible  for  a  production  loss  loan  under  sec- 
tion 329.  or  a  physical  loss  loan  attributable 
to  crop(8)  under  section  321.  with  respect  to 
any  crop<s)  for  which  crop  insurance  was 
available  to  the  applicant  under  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  for  the  crop<s)  damaged 
by  the  disaster  nor  shall  such  damaged 
crop<s)  be  considered  in  determining  the  per 
centum  of  loss  under  section  329.". 

ONLY  GUAKANTXBD  PAIU«  mOGRAM  LOANS  TO 

•K   MABC   Lntrno  kxckption;   ouAiiANm 

Lmns 

Sk.  1607.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  346  (7  U.S.C.  1994)  a 
new  section  346A  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  346A.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning with  1986:  (1)  no  Insured  farm  real 
estate,  operating,  or  disaster  emergency 
loans  shall  be  made  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund,  except  that  through 
fiscal  year  1990.  loans  for  annual  farm  oper- 
ating puriMMes  may  continue  to  be  made  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts  to  existing  borrowers  who  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  have 
outstanding  loan(s)  under  subtitle  B  of  this 
title  which  were  made  for  annual  farm  oper- 
ating purposes:  and.  (2)  for  guaranteed 
loans  of  the  types  described  in  (1)  above,  no 
guarantee  shall  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
any  loss  sustained  on  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  such  loan  except  in  the  Secretary's 
discretion,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  promulgate,  the  guarantee 
may  be  increased  not  to  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  any  loss  sustained  on  the  princi- 
pal and  Interest  for  appropriate  hardship 
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TITLE  XVII-MISCELLANEOUS 

FAMILY  PAMI 

Sec.  1701.  Section  102(b)  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2366(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  order  that  Congress  may  be  better 
informed  regarding  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  to  Congress  by  Septemt>er  1.  1986. 
and  every  other  year  thereafter  a  written 
report  containing  current  information  on 
trends  in  family  farm  operations  and  com- 
prehensive national  and  State-by-State  data 
on  nonfamily  farm  operations  in  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
report  (1)  information  on  how  existing  agri- 
cultural and  agriculture-related  programs 
are  being  administered  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  the  family  farm  system  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States.  (2)  an  assess- 
ment of  how  Federal  laws  affect  the  growth 
of  nonfamily  farm  operations  and  invest- 
ment in  agriculture  by  nonfamily  farm  In- 
terest, both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  (3) 
other  information  that  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  or  determines  would  aid  Con- 
gress In  protecting,  preserving,  and 
strengthening  the  family  system  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  SUtes.". 

USKR  PXXS  POR  RKPORTS.  PUBUCATION8  AND 
SOITWARX 

Sec.  1702.  Section  1121  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  2243a)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  fur- 
nish upon  request  copies  of  software  pro- 
grams, pamphlets,  reports,  or  other  publica- 
tions. reRardless  of  their  form,  including 
electronic  publications,  prepared  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  any 
of  Its  missions  or  programs,  and  charge  such 
fees  therefor  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  reasonable:  Proxfidtd,  That  the 
imposition  of  such  charges  shall  be  conalat- 
ent  with  the  provisions  of  31  UJELC.  9701: 
Provided  further.  That  all  monies  received 
in  payment  for  woric  or  aervicet  performed 
or  for  software  programs,  pamphlets,  re- 
ports, or  other  publications  provided  shaU 
be  available  until  expended  to  pay  directly 
the  costs  of  such  work,  servicM.  software 
programs,  pamphlets,  reports,  or  publica- 
tions, and  such  monies  may  be  credited  to 
appropriations  or  funds  that  incur  such 
costs.". 

COMMODITT  CRRSrr  OORTORATION 


Sec.  1703.  SecUon  2  of  Public  Law  87-158. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  2.  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1.  1986.  there  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  net  realised  loMes  sustained  or  anticipat- 
ed as  reported  by  the  President  to  Congress 
from  time  to  time.". 

TITLE  XVIII— EFFEXTTTVE  DATE 

Sk.  1801.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,   the   provisions  of   this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  enactment. 
Summary  op  thk  AoRicuLTrnuL  Asjustmxnt 
Act  op  1985 

In  1985.  the  law  that  cunently  governs 
the  agricultural  commodity  programs  will 
expire,  as  will  the  authoritiea  for  agricultur- 
al research  and  associated  programs  and 
foreign  food  aid  programs.  If  no  new  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  this  year,  the  research  and 
food  aid  programs  will  cease  to  operate  after 
1985.  Price  and  income  support  programs 
for  agricultural  producers,  however,  will  be 
governed  by  non-expiring  "permanent"  leg- 
islation that  was  enacted  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1985 
(AAA  of  1985)  la  designed  to  chart  a  new 
course  for  agriculture— a  path  is  market-ori- 
ented yet  provides  a  mrnpassionate  transi- 
tion period  until  the  sector  makes  the  neces- 
sary adjustments.  It  provides  a  more  long- 
term,  consistent  agricultural  poUey  that 
ebbs  and  flows  with  the  market  and  allows 
adjustments  to  occur  because  the  fanner 
can  respond  to  the  marketplace  rather  than 
to  government  program  provisions.  The 
AAA  of  1885  also  permits  the  UA  fanner  to 
challenge  his  competitors  in  world  markets 
rather  than  aiding  and  abetlng  them  by  ac- 
cepting a  disproportionate  share  of  the  ad- 
justments to  world  market  developments.  It 
also  addresses  the  difficult  and  important 
issues  such  as  soil  and  water  erosion  and  ag- 
ricultural credit  in  a  direct  but  reasonable 
manner. 

BASIC  Oajt'llVlS  OP  THE  AAA  OP  ISSS 

In  developing  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1985,  the  Administration  has 
been  guided  by  the  need  to  achieve  certain 
objectives  in  any  legislation.  If  these  objec- 
tives can  be  met  the  U.S.  agricultural  sector 
will  continue  to  be  the  most  efficient,  pro- 
ductive and  competitive  industry  in  this 
country  and.  indeed,  in  the  world 

Long  Term  Agricultural  Policy:  The  AAA 
of  1985  focuses  on  creating  a  policy  environ- 


ment that  will  be  relatively  stable  and  pre- 
dictable, so  that  fanners  can  make  realistic 
investment  and  production  decisions.  This 
contrasts  with  the  current  environment.  In 
which  agricultural  policy  responds  to  shori- 
term  problems  without  providing  any  effec- 
tive long-term  solutions. 

Market  Orientation:  Price  and  income 
support  levels  in  the  AAA  will  be  tied  to  a 
moving  average  of  past  market  prices.  Farm- 
ers will  then  have  an  oi>portunity  to  re- 
spond to  market  signals,  rather  than  pro- 
ducing in  response  to  the  artificial  support 
rates  set  by  Government  programs. 

Enhance  U.8.  Competitiveness:  In  recent 
years,  the  world  recession,  the  high  value  of 
the  dollar  and  problems  of  debtor  nations 
have  made  it  very  difficult  for  U.S.  agrictil- 
tural  commodities  to  compete  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  The  rigid  and  liigh 
levels  of  VS.  price  and  income  supports 
have  aggravated  this  problem.  The  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  Farm  Bill  will  allow  VS. 
producers,  who  are  extremely  efficient,  to 
better  compete  in  world  markets  rather 
than  withdrawing  from  the  market  as  a 
result  of  inflexible  price  supports  and  in- 
creasing acreage  reduction  programs. 

Orderly  Transition:  The  bill  provides  for  a 
five-srear  transition  period  from  current  pro- 
grams to  more  market-oriented  programs. 
This  will  allow  farmers  to  assess  their  oper- 
ations and  decide  how  to  manage  their  re- 
sources most  effectively  in  the  new  environ- 
ment. 

Equity  and  Consistency:  Under  current 
legislation,  the  program  for  each  agricultur- 
al commodity  bears  little  relationship  to  the 
others.  The  Administration's  proposal 
would  put  producers  on  an  equal  footing  by 
providing  the  same  relative  level  of  income 
and  price  support  after  the  five-year  transi- 
U<»  period.  In  addition,  the  legi^tion  inte- 
grates the  objectives  of  the  commodity  pro- 
grams with  other  agricultural  programs  and 
policies. 

Budget  Restraint:  In  a  time  of  large 
budget  deficits,  liigh  interest  rates,  and  a 
strong  dollar,  it  is  imperative  that  we  exer- 
cise fiscal  retraint  and  remove  the  entitle- 
ment nature  of  agricultural  programs  and 
policies.  This  legislation  recognises  the  need 
to  impose  finite  cost  control  over  our  farm 
programs.  The  AAA  is  estimated  to  cost  leas 
than  half  as  much  as  a  continuation  of  cur- 
rent programs  over  the  FT  1987-91  period. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OP  AaRi(nn.TinuL 
AOjusTMorr  act  op  isss 

Domettic  commodity  programt 
For  wheat,  feedgralns,  cotton  and  rice, 
producers  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
government  loans  and  income  supports 
through  the  use  of  target  prices  wliich  pro- 
vide deficiency  payments  to  producers.  The 
loan  level  would  be  set  each  year  at  75  per- 
cent of  the  previous  three-year  average  of 
market  prices.  Target  prices  would  be  set  at 
100  percent  of  this  same  price  average  in 
1986:  the  percentage  would  then  decline 
each  year  until  it  reaches  75  percent  for  the 
1991  and  succeeding  crops. 

To  be  eligible  for  loans  and  deficiency 
payments,  producers  would  be  required  to 
participate  in  voluntary  acreage  reduction 
programs  in  1986.  1987.  and  1988.  For  the 
1989  and  succeeding  crops,  authority  for 
acreage  reduction  and  other  supply  control 
programs  would  be  eliminated. 

A  portion  of  CCC  inventories  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  would  Xx  maintained  to 
meet  domestic  and  International  humanitar- 
ian needs.  Authority  for  the  farmer-owned 
reserve  currently  in  place  would 


would  the  authorities  for  several  special 
purpose  emergency  reserves  now  operated 
by  the  Oovemment. 

The  soybean  program  would  continue  to 
rely  solely  on  loans,  but  the  loan  rate  would 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  rice.  No  acre- 
age reduction  program  would  be  available 
for  soybeans. 

The  current  dairy  purchase  program 
would  continue  to  operate  in  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987.  with  the  support  price 
geared  to  expected  Oovemment  purchases. 
Then,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988,  the  pro- 
gram would  \x  converted  to  a  direct  pay- 
ment program  with  the  target  price  calcu- 
lated as  a  declining  percentage  of  the 
market  prices  for  the  preceding  three  years, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  commod- 
iUes. 

Peanuts  are  currently  produced  under  a 
restrictive  quoU  system  that  guarantees  a 
high  price  for  peanuts  produced  for  domes- 
tic edible  use,  and  a  much  lower  price  for 
non-quota  peanuts  that  are  exported  or 
crushed  for  oil.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posal would  phase  out  this  system.  Loan 
rates  would  be  set  at  75  percent  of  the 
three-year  average  price  and  would  be  avail- 
able to  aU  producers.  Those  who  have 
quotas  would  receive  a  direct  payment  based 
on  a  declining  percentage  of  the  market 
prices  for  the  preceding  three  years. 

Beginning  with  the  1986  crop  year,  sugar 
producers  would  be  eligible  for  direct  pay- 
ments while  processors  would  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  price  support  loans. 

Loans  and  direct  payments  made  to  pro- 
ducers under  this  legisIaUon  will  be  targeted 
to  medium  and  small-sized  farms.  Beginning 
in  1986,  loans  made  on  aU  program  commod- 
ities will  be  nonrecourse  up  to  a  crop  year 
limit  of  $300,000  per  producer.  This  means 
that  the  commodities  may  l>e  signed  over  to 
the  government  in  full  satisfaction  of  a  pro- 
ducer's loan  obligation.  Amounts  above 
$200,000.  however,  would  be  recourse  loans. 
A  producer  would  be  required  to  repay  the 
full  value  of  the  loan  plus  interest.  Just  as 
he  would  for  any  commercial  transaction. 

All  direct  payments  made  for  commodities 
covered  by  this  biU  will  be  limited  to  $30,000 
per  person  in  1986,  $15,000  per  person  in 
1987,  and  $10,000  per  person  in  1988  and 
succeeding  years. 
AgrieuUunU  trade  and  export  exparuion 
A  major  component  of  the  AAA  of  1985  is 
the  estatilishment  of  a  formal  and  explicit 
agricultural  trade  policy  which  is  consistent 
with  our  domestic  agriciUtural  policy.  The 
major  provisions  provide  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  promote 
open  access  in  world  markets  for  VS.  agri- 
cultural exports.  The  provisions  firmly  es- 
tablish the  U.S.  as  a  reliable  suppUer  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  by  continuing  the 
elimination  of  the  use  of  agricultural  em- 
bargoes on  a  selective  iMsis  and  by  guaran- 
teeing sanctity  of  export  contracts. 

Additionally,  the  provisions  seek  expand- 
ed trade  by  negotiating  with  our  key  trading 
partners  to  implement  programs  which 
reduce  restrictive  trade  practices.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representatives  are  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  extent  and  impact  of  trade  barriers 
on  agricultural  exports.  In  the  event  that 
negotiations  to  remove  or  reduce  liarriers. 
including  export  subsidies,  are  not  progress- 
ing satisfactorily,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  UJS.  Trade  RepresenUtlve  are 
to  submit  a  report  recommending  what  ac- 
tions will  be  taken  to  offset  the  effects  of 
such  barriers. 


Export  expansion  programs  are  continued 
with  the  GSM-102  Export  Credit  Guarantee 
program  set  at  a  level  consistent  with  the 
credit  needs  of  countries  which  are  import- 
ing U.S.  agricultural  products  and  meet 
creditworthiness  requirements.  The  P.L.  480 
foreign  food  aid  programs  are  reauthorised. 
Agricvltuml  ntearch,  teaching  and 
extension 

The  major  change  proposed  is  a  greater 
emphasis  in  research  and  extension  on  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  profitability  of 
the  farm  enterprise  rather  than  Just  its  pro- 
ductivity. The  current  research  system  is  ef- 
ficient and  flexible  enough  to  meet  antici- 
pated needs,  as  witnessed  by  the  emerilng 
use  of  biotechnology. 

Resource  eonaervatUm 

The  resource  conservation  portion  of  the 
Farm  Bill  contains  strong  "sodbuster"  provi- 
sions. Under  these  provisions  any  operator 
who  begins  tilling  erodible  soils  that  had 
not  been  in  production  for  the  past  10  years 
would  be  ineligible  to  obtain  any  Federal 
farm  program  benefits.  The  only  exception 
would  be  for  producers  who  follow  a  plan 
approved  by  the  local  conservation  district 
Agricultural  credit 

The  AAA  of  1985  shifts  all  Fsimers  Home 
Administration  (FtaiHA)  loana  for  new  bor- 
rowers from  direct  to  guaranteed  lending 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1986.  It  further  pro- 
vides for  a  pbairing  out  of  ewtsttng  direct  op- 
erating loans  by  fiscal  year  1900.  In  addi- 
Uon.  the  mulU-peril  aU  risk  crop  insurance 
is  substituted  for  the  FBiHA  emergency 
lending  program. 

AcxicoLTtntAL  AsJnsiMBn  Act  op  1985— 
Sechon-bt-Sbction  Analysis 

tttle  i— agricultdral  tkasb  amd  txtoki 

mxrumom 

Statement  cfpoUew 

Section  101  provides  that  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  (1)  to  promote  free 
trade  in  agriculture  througli  negotiations 
with  key  United  States  trading  partners  to 
remove  apicultoral  trade  restricttans.  and 
(2)  as  part  of  that  policy,  remove  U.8.  re- 
strictions on  agricultural  Imports  as  part  of 
a  program  of  mutual  opening  by  other 
major  agricultural  trading  nations  of  their 
agricultural  marketa. 

ReetrietUmM  on  Ote  exportation  of 
agrteuUural  gooda 

SecUon  103  provides  that  It  Is  the  poUcy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
export  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
pioducu  and  not  to  restrict  the  ezportatkm 
of  such  commodities  and  products  except 
under  the  most  compelling  conditions.  Safe- 
guards and  limitations  on  restrictive  actions 
are  provided  by  section  813  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970,  section  1003  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  and  secUon 
1304  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981. 

Trade  negotiationa 

Section  103  makes  two  substanUve  amend- 
ments to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Plrst.  it 
amends  secUon  181  of  that  Act,  as  added  by 
section  303  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1984,  to  require  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresentaUve  to  furnish  a  separate  version 
of  the  report  required  under  section  181  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Bouse 
of  RepresentaUves  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  NutriUon  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate.  This  version  would  consist  of  the 
analysis  for  agricultural  trade.  Second,  this 
secUon  would  add  a  new  secUon  183  to  the 


Trade  Act  of  1974  requiring  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  seeii  to 
eliminate  the  major  barriers  and  distortions 
for  United  States  agricultiual  exports.  If  ne- 
gotiations with  other  countries  are  not  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  by  July  1,  1986.  the 
United  States  Trade  RepresentaUve  and  the 
Secretary  must  sutnnit  a  report  to  Congress 
tTKfjiPBtfng  what  scUons  they  will  take  to 
offset  the  effects  of  those  barriers  or  distor- 
tions and  what  actions  they  will  talie  to 
secure  adequate  progress  in  the  negotia- 
tions. The  new  section  182  would  also  re- 
quire the  President  to  recommend  a  plan  to 
Congress  to  phase  out  the  United  States' 
majOT  liarrierB  to  agrictiltural  imports  by 
September  30.  1990.  if  other  major  agricul- 
tural trading  countries  agree  to  talce  compa- 
rable acUon. 

Export  protnotion  program 
SecUon  104  direcU  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  take  into  account  iM>tential 
purchasers'  credit  needs  and  creditworthi- 
ness and  Uie  extent  to  which  guarantees 
would  be  effective  in  improving  the  com- 
peUttve  position  of  United  States  agricultur- 
al exports  in  world  markets,  whenever  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  makes  avaU- 
able  guarantees  of  credit  extended  on  terms 
of  up  to  3  years  for  export  credit  sales  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
their  products.  Currently,  the  Commodity 
Credit  CwporaUon  makes  such  guarantees 
available  under  iU  Export  Credit  Guarantee 
Program  (0611-102)  (7  CFR  Part  1493). 
Publie  Lav)  4S0  amendmenta 

Section  105  amends  section  409  of  Public 
Law  480  to  extend  through  September  30, 
3000.  the  authority  to  finance  sales  under 
Title  I  and  to  enter  into  programs  of  aasist- 
anoe  under  "HUe  n  of  Public  Law  480. 
Market  devOopment 

SecUon  108(a)  recognizes  the  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
NaUon  of  effecUve  efforta  to  develop  for- 
eign markeU  for  United  States  sgricultural 
commodiUes  and  direcU  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  ccmtinue  to  assist  moduoers. 
processors,  distributors,  and  exporters  to 
iwtntAiw  and  to  expand  foreign  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 
That  asBiirtsiy*  could  include  a  continu- 
ation of  the  program  of  "cooperator  agree- 
menU"  between  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  nonprofit  agricultural  trade  orga- 
nizations. 

Section  106(b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  De- 
partment's current  foreign  market  develop- 
ment acUviUes  and  to  submit  a  report  there- 
on to  Congress  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— WHEAT 

I/oan  program 

SecUon  301(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  loans  available  to  producers  of 
each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
wheat  who  pledge  their  producUon  as  secu- 
rity for  the  loan. 

SecUon  201(b)  provides  that  ttie  loans  will 
be  wA.  available  at  the  basic  loan  rate  for 
each  class  of  each  crop  of  wheat  pledged  as 
security  for  the  loan  adjusted  to  reflect  for 
differences  in  quality  and  locaUon.  The 
basic  loan  rate  for  each  class  of  each  crop  of 
wheat  Is  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  naUonal 
average  market  price  received  by  producers 
for  that  class  during  the  marketing  years 
for  the  three  immediately  preceding  crops 
of  wheat  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
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Section  201(c)  provides  that  »  loan  shall 
be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  interest, 
within    nine   months   after   the   month    in 
which  the  loan  application  is  made. 
Payment  prognm 

Section  202(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  available  to  producers 
of  each  class  of  each  of  the  1986  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  wheat.  The  payments  are  to 
be  computed  by  mutiplying  ( 1 )  the  payment 
rate  established  for  each  class  of  the  crop 
by  (2)  the  acreage  planted  to  each  class  of 
the  crop  on  a  farm  by  (3)  the  farm's  pay- 
ment yield  for  the  crop. 

Section  202(b)  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  for  each  class  of  each  crop  of  wheat  is 
the  amount  by  which  the  national  average 
marlcet  price  received  by  producers  of  that 
class  of  wheat  during  the  marlieting  year 
for  that  crop  is  less  than  ( 1 )  the  national  av- 
erage marlcet  price  received  by  producers  of 
that  class  for  each  of  the  three  marketing 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  payment  is  made,  multiplied  by 
(2)  100  percent  for  the  1986  crop,  95  percent 
for  the  1987  crop,  90  percent  for  the  1988 
crop,  85  percent  for  the  1989  crop,  80  per- 
cent for  the  1990  crop,  and  75  percent  for 
each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent  crops. 

Section  202(c)  provides  that  a  farm's  pay- 
ment yield  for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be 
based  upon  the  actual  yields  per  harvested 
acre  on  the  farm  for  the  immediately  three 
preceding  crops  of  wheat.  The  actual  yields 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  ab- 
normal yields  In  any  year  resulting  from  a 
natural  disaster  or  other  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  producers.  If  any  of  the  three 
preceding  crops  of  wheat  was  not  produced 
on  the  farm,  the  farm's  payment  yield  shall 
be  determined  taking  into  consideration  the 
yields  of  comparable  farms  in  the  surround- 
ing area  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  produce  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable yield. 

Acreage  reduction  program 

Section  203(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram for  each  of  the  1986.  1987.  and  1988 
crops  of  wheat.  Under  the  program,  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  any 
farm  is  limited  to  the  farm  acreage  base  es- 
tablished for  wheat  for  the  farm  reduced  by 
15  percent  for  the  1986  crop.  10  percent  for 
the  1987  crop,  and  5  percent  for  the  1988 
crop.  A  producer  who  produces  wheat  in 
excess  of  the  permitted  wheat  acreage  for 
the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  loans  and 
payments  with  respect  to  that  farm  for  that 
crop  of  wheat.  The  farm  acreage  base  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  average  acre- 
age of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farm  in  the  three  crop  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  prior  to  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  The  farm 
acreage  base  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  es- 
tablished crop  rotation  practices  and  to  re- 
flect such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines should  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing a  fair  and  equitable  base. 

Section  203(b)  provides  that,  when  an 
acreage  reduction  program  Is  in  effect,  pro- 
ducers shall  devote  a  specified  number  of 
acres  on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses.  The 
number  of  a(Tes  on  the  farm  required  to  be 
devoted  to  conservation  uses  Is  determined 
by  dividing  ( 1 )  the  product  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  wheat 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  wheat,  by  (2)  the  number  of  acres  of 
wHleat  authorized  to  be  planted  to  wheat 
under  the  acreage  limitation  In  effect  for 


the  crop.  In  determining  the  amount  of  land 
which  Is  required  to  be  devoted  to  conserva- 
tion uses  under  an  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram Involving  land  that  has  been  fanned 
using  summer  fallow  practices,  the  Secre- 
tary la  required  to  consider  the  effects  of 
soil  erosion  and  other  appropriate  factors. 

Section  203(c)  provides  that  a  producer  on 
a  farm  who  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
acreage  reduction  program  must  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  such 
participation  not  later  than  a  date  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  terminate  or  modify  the  agreement  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  is  necessary  as  a  result  of  an 
emergency  created  by  a  disaster  or  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

Oeneral  provitUms 

Section  204(a)  provides  that  If  the  failure 
of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  wheat  program 
precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  State  and  county  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  oommittees 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  where  the  failure  or 
lateness  does  not  affect  adversely  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program. 

Section  204(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
Issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. 

Section  204(c)  provides  for  carrying  out 
the  wheat  program  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Section  204(d)  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (relating 
to  asslgiunent  of  payments)  shall  apply  to 
payments  made  under  the  wheat  program. 

Section  204(e)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  made 
■mder  the  wheat  program  for  any  farm 
among  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

Section  204(f)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 


TTTLI  III— 1 


OKAms 


Loan  program 

Section  301(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  loans  available  to  producers  of 
each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
com,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley  who  pledge 
their  production  as  sectuity  for  the  loan. 

Section  301(b)  provides  that  the  loans  will 
be  made  available  at  the  basic  loan  rate  for 
each  crop  of  com.  grain  sorghum,  and 
barley  pledged  as  security  for  the  loan  ad- 
Jiuted  to  reflect  differences  in  quality  and 
location.  The  basic  loan  rate  for  each  crop 
of  com.  grain  sorghum,  and  barley  is  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  national  average 
market  price  received  by  producers  for  the 
commodity  during  the  marketing  years  for 
the  three  immediately  preceding  crops  of 
the  commodity  as  detennined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Section  301(c)  provides  that  a  loan  shall 
be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  interest, 
within  nine  months  after  the  month  in 
which  the  loan  application  is  made. 
Payment  program 

Section  302(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  available  to  producers 


of  each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
com.  grain  sorghum,  and  barley.  The  pay- 
ments are  to  be  computed  by  multiplying  (1) 
the  payment  rate  established  for  each  crop 
of  the  commodity  by  (2)  the  acreage  planted 
to  the  crop  of  the  commodity  on  a  farm  by 
(3)  the  farm's  payment  yield  for  each  crop 
of  the  commodity. 

Section  302(b)  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  for  each  crop  of  com,  grain  sorghum, 
and  barley  Is  the  amount  by  which  the  na- 
tional average  market  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers for  such  crop  during  the  marketing 
year  for  that  oonunodlty  Is  less  than  (1)  the 
national  average  market  price  received  by 
producers  for  the  commodity  for  each  of 
the  three  marketing  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  payment  Is 
made,  multiplied  by  (2)  100  percent  for  the 
1086  crop.  95  percent  for  the  1987  crop.  90 
percent  for  the  1M8  crop.  85  percent  for  the 
1989  crop,  M  percent  for  the  1990  crop,  and 
76  percent  for  each  of  the  IMl  and  subse- 
quent crops. 

Section  302(c)  provides  that  a  farm's  pay- 
ment yield  for  each  crop  of  the  commodity 
shall  be  based  upon  the  actual  yields  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  immedi- 
ately three  preceding  crops  of  the  commodi- 
ty. The  actual  yields  in  any  year  resulting 
from  natural  disasters  or  other  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  producers.  If  any  of 
the  three  preceding  crops  of  the  commodity 
was  not  produced  on  the  farm,  the  farm's 
payment  yield  shall  be  determined  taking 
Into  consideration  the  yields  of  comparable 
farms  In  the  surrounding  area  and  such 
other  factor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  produce  a  fair  and  equitable  yield. 

Acreage  reduction  program 

Section  303(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram for  each  of  the  1986,  1987,  and  1988 
crops  of  com,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley. 
Dnder  the  program,  the  acreage  of  each  of 
the  commodities  planted  for  harvest  on  any 
farm  is  limited  to  the  farm  acreage  base  es- 
tablished for  the  commodity  for  the  farm 
reduced  by  15  percent  for  the  1986  crop,  10 
percent  for  the  1987  crop,  and  5  percent  for 
the  1988  crop.  A  producer  who  produces  the 
commodity  in  excess  of  the  permitted  acre- 
age for  that  commodity  for  a  farm  shaU  be 
Ineligible  for  loans  and  payments  with  re- 
spect to  that  farm  for  that  crop  of  that 
commodity.  The  farm  acreage  base  for  any 
crop  of  the  commodity  shall  be  the  average 
of  the  commodity  planted  for  harvest  on 
the  farm  In  the  three  crop  years  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  year  prior  to  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  The  fum 
acreage  base  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  es- 
tablished crop  rotation  practices  and  to  re- 
flect such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines should  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing a  fair  and  equitable  base. 

Section  303(b)  provides  that,  when  an 
acreage  reduction  program  is  in  effect,  pro- 
ducers shall  devote  a  specified  number  of 
acres  on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses.  The 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  required  to  be 
devoted  to  conservation  uses  Is  determined 
by  dividing  (1)  the  product  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity times  the  number  of  acres  planted 
to  the  commodity,  by  (2)  the  number  of 
acres  of  the  commodity  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  the  commodity  under  the  acreage 
limitation  in  effect  for  the  crop. 

Section  303(c)  provides  that  a  producer  on 
a  farm  who  wishes  to  participate  In  the 
acreage  reduction  program  must  enter  into 


an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  such 
parUcipation  not  later  than  a  date  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  terminate  or  modify  the  agreement  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  is  necessary  because  of  an  emer- 
gency created  by  a  disaster  or  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

General  provisions 

Section  304(a)  provides  that  If  the  failure 
of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram precludes  the  making  of  loans  and 
paymenU.  the  Secretary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equiUble  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  State  and  county  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  committees 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  where  the  failure  or 
lateness  does  not  effect  adversely  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program. 

Section  304(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  feed  grain 
program. 

Section  304(c)  provides  for  carrying  out 
the  feed  grain  program  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Section  304(d)  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Act  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
made  under  the  feed  grain  program. 

Section  304(e)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  made 
under  the  feed  grain  program  for  any  farm 
among  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

Section  304(f)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provides  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

TITLX  IV — COTTOW 

Loan  program 

Section  401(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  loans  available  to  producers  of 
each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
upland  cotton  and  extra  long  staple  cotton 
who  pledge  their  production  as  security  for 
the  loan. 

Section  401(b)  provides  that  the  loans  will 
be  made  available  at  the  basic  loan  rate  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  and  extra  long 
staple  cotton  pledged  as  security  for  the 
loan  adjusted  to  reflect  differences  In  grade, 
staple,  micronaire,  and  other  factors.  The 
basic  loan  rate  for  each  crop  of  the  com- 
modity is  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  national 
average  market  price  received  by  producers 
for  the  commodity  during  the  marketing 
years  for  the  three  immediately  preceding 
crops  of  the  commodity  as  detennined  by 
the  Secretary. 

Section  401(c)  provides  that  a  loan  shall 
be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  interest, 
within   nine  months  after   the  month   in 
which  the  loan  application  is  made. 
Payment  program 

Section  402(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  available  to  producers 
of  each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
upland  cotton  and  extra  long  staple  cotton. 
The  payments  are  to  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying (1)  the  payment  rate  established  for 
the  crop  of  the  commodity  by  (2)  the  acre- 
age planted  to  the  crop  of  the  commodity 
on  a  farm  by  (3)  the  farm's  payment  yield 
for  each  crop  of  the  commodity. 


Section  402(b)  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  and 
extra  long  staple  cotton  is  the  amount  by 
which  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  of  each  crop  of  the  com- 
modity during  the  marketing  year  for  that 
commodity  is  less  than  (1)  the  national  av- 
erage market  price  received  by  producers 
for  the  commodity  for  each  of  the  three 
marketing  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  payment  is  made,  multi- 
plied by  (2)  100  percent  for  the  1986  crop,  95 
percent  for  the  1987  crop.  90  percent  for  the 
1988  crop,  85  percent  for  the  1989  crop.  80 
percent  for  the  1990  crop,  and  75  percent 
for  each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent  crops. 
Section  402(c)  provides  that  a  farm's  pay- 
ment yield  for  each  crop  of  the  commodity 
shall  be  based  upon  the  actual  yields  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  fann  for  the  immedi- 
ately three  preceding  crops  of  the  commodi- 
ty. The  actual  yields  shall  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  for  abnormal  yields  in  any 
year  resulting  from  natural  disasters  or 
other  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  pro- 
ducers. If  any  of  the  three  immediately  pre- 
ceding crops  of  the  commodity  was  not  pro- 
duced on  the  farm,  the  farm's  payment 
yield  shall  be  determined  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  yields  of  comparable  farms  in 
the  stirroundlng  area  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  produce  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield. 

Acreage  reduction  programs 
Section  403(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram for  each  of  the  19M.  1987.  and  1988 
crops  of  upland  cotton  and  extra  long  staple 
cotton.  Under  the  program,  the  acreage  of 
the  commodity  planted  for  harvest  on  any 
farm  is  limited  to  the  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  commodity  for  the  farm  re- 
duced by  IS  percent  for  the  1986  crop.  10 
percent  for  the  1987  crop,  and  5  percent  for 
the  1988  crop.  A  producer  who  produces  the 
commodity  In  excess  of  the  permitted  acre- 
age for  a  crop  of  the  commodity  for  a  farm 
shall  be  Ineligible  for  loans  and  payments 
with  respect  to  that  farm  for  that  crop  of 
the  commodity.  The  farm  acreage  base  for 
any  crop  of  the  conunodity  shaU  be  the  av- 
erage acreage  of  the  commodity  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farm  in  the  three  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  prior  to  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  Is  made. 
The  farm  acreage  base  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  established  crop  rotaUon  pracUoes  to 
reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining a  fair  and  equitable  base. 

SecUon  403(b)  provides  that,  when  an 
acreage  reduction  program  Is  in  effect,  pro- 
ducers shall  devote  a  specified  number  of 
acres  on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses.  The 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  required  to  be 
devoted  to  conservation  uses  is  determined 
by  dividing  (1)  the  product  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity times  the  number  of  acres  actually 
planted  to  the  commodity,  by  (2)  the 
number  of  acres  of  the  commodity  author- 
ized to  be  planted  to  the  commodity  under 
the  acreage  limitation  in  effect  for  the  crop. 
Section  403(c)  provides  that  a  producer  on 
a  farm  who  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
acreage  reduction  program  must  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  such 
participation  not  later  than  a  date  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  terminate  or  modify  the  agreement  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  as  a  result  of  an 


emergency  created  by  a  disaster  or  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

Oeneral  provisions 

Section  404(a)  provides  that  If  the  failure 
of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  cotton  program 
precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
menu,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  faUure.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  State  and  county  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  committees 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  where  the  failure  or 
lateness  does  not  affect  adversely  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program. 

Section  404(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  cotton  pro- 
gram. 

SecUon  404(c)  provides  for  carrying  out 
the  cotton  program  through  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation. 

Section  404<d)  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (relating 
to  assignment  of  payments)  shall  apply  to 
payments  made  under  the  cotton  program. 

Section  404(e)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  made 
under  the  cotton  program  for  any  farm 
among  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

Section  404(f)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

Section  404<g)  provides  for  a  definition  of 
extra  long  staple  cotUm. 

TTTLB  V— HICl 

Loan  program 

Section  SOl(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  loans  available  to  producers  of 
each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
rice  who  pledge  their  production  as  security 
for  the  loan. 

Section  SOl(b)  provides  that  the  loans  will 
be  made  available  at  the  basic  loan  rate  for 
each  type  of  each  crop  of  rice  pledged  as  se- 
curity for  the  loan  adjusted  to  reflect  differ- 
ences in  quality,  location,  and  other  factors. 
The  basic  loan  rate  for  each  type  of  each 
crop  of  rice  is  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  market  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers for  that  type  of  rice  during  the  mar- 
keting years  for  the  three  immediately  pre- 
ceding crops  of  rice  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Section  501(c)  provides  that  a  loan  shall 
be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  interest, 
within   nine  months  after  the  month  In 
which  the  loan  application  is  made. 
Payment  program 

Section  502(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  available  to  producers 
of  each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
each  tjrpe  of  rice.  The  payments  are  to  be 
computed  by  multiplying  (1)  the  payment 
rate  established  for  each  type  of  the  crop  by 
(2)  the  acreage  planted  to  each  type  of  the 
crop  of  rice  on  a  farm  by  (3)  the  farm's  pay- 
ment yield  for  the  crop. 

Section  502(b)  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  for  each  type  of  each  crop  of  rice  is  the 
amount  by  which  the  national  average 
market  price  received  by  producere  of  that 
crop  of  rice  during  the  marketing  year  for 
that  crop  Is  less  than  (1)  the  national  aver- 
age market  price  received  by  producers  of 
that  type  of  rice  for  each  of  the  three  mar- 
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keting  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  payment  is  made,  multiplied 
by  (2)  100  percent  for  the  1989  crop,  95  per- 
cent for  the  1987  crop.  90  percent  for  the 
1988  crop,  85  percent  for  the  1989  crop.  80 
percent  for  the  1990  crop,  and  75  percent 
for  each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent  crops. 
Section  503(c)  provides  that  a  farm's  pay- 
ment yield  for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be 
based  upon  the  actual  yields  per  harvested 
acre  on  the  farm  for  the  immediately  three 
preceding  crops  of  rice.  The  actual  yields 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  ab- 
normal yields  in  any  year  resulting  from 
natural  disasters  or  other  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  producers.  If  any  of  the  three 
immediately  preceding  crops  of  rice  was  not 
produced  on  the  farm,  the  farm's  pajrment 
yield  shall  be  determined  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  yields  of  comparable  farms  in 
the  surrounding  area  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  produce  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield. 

Acreage  reduction  program 

Section  S03(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram for  each  of  the  1986,  1987,  and  1988 
crops  of  rice.  Under  the  program,  the  acre- 
age of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  any  farm 
is  limited  to  the  farm  acreage  base  reduced 
by  15  percent  for  the  1988  crop,  10  percent 
for  the  1987  crop,  and  5  percent  for  the  1988 
crop.  A  producer  who  produces  rice  in 
excess  of  the  permitted  rice  acreage  for  a 
farm  for  a  crop  shall  be  ineligible  for  loans 
and  payments  with  respect  to  that  farm  for 
that  crop  of  rice.  The  farm  acreage  baae  for 
any  crop  of  rice  shall  be  the  average  acreage 
planted  on  the  farm  to  rice  for  harvest  In 
the  three  crop  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  prior  to  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made.  The  farm  acreage  base 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop 
rotation  practices  and  to  reflect  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should 
be  considered  in  determining  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable base. 

Section  503(b)  provides  that  when  an  acre- 
age reduction  program  is  in  effect,  produc- 
ers shall  devote  a  specified  number  of  acres 
on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses.  The 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  required  to  be 
devoted  to  conservation  uses  Is  determined 
by  dividing  ( 1 )  the  product  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  rice 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  rice,  by  (2)  the  number  of  acres  of  rice 
authorized  to  be  planted  to  rice  under  the 
acreage  limitation  In  effect  for  the  crop. 

Section  503(c)  provides  that  a  producer  on 
a  farm  who  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
acreage  reduction  program  must  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  such 
participation  not  later  than  a  date  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  terminate  or  modify  the  agreement  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  as  a  result  of  an 
emergency  created  by  a  disaster  or  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

Oeneral  proviiiona 

Section  S04(a)  provides  that  if  the  failure 
of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  rice  program 
precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 


authoriae  State  and  county  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conaervatlon  committeea 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  where  the  lateness  or 
failure  does  not  affect  adversely  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program. 

Section  504(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
Issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  rice  pro- 
gram. 

Section  S04(c)  provides  for  carrying  out 
the  rice  program  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Section  S04(d>  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8(g>  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (relating 
to  assignment  of  payments)  shall  apply  to 
payments  which  are  made  under  the  rice 
program. 

Section  504(e)  requlrea  that  the  Secretary 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  made 
under  the  rice  program  for  any  farm  among 
the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  eq- 
ulUble  basis. 

Section  504(f)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  tenants  and  abarecroppen. 
TITLE  VI — aonBam 
I.oanpro0ram 

Section  Ml(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  loans  available  to  produoen  of 
each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
soybeans  who  pledge  their  production  as  se- 
curity for  the  loan. 

Section  601(b)  provides  that  the  loans  will 
be  made  available  at  the  basic  loan  rate  for 
each  crop  of  soybeans  pledged  as  security 
for  the  loan  adjusted  to  reflect  differences 
In  grade,  quality,  and  location.  The  basic 
loan  rate  for  each  crop  of  soybeans  is  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  national  average 
market  price  received  by  producers  for  the 
commodity  during  the  maitetlng  yean  for 
the  three  immediately  preceding  crops  of 
soybeans  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  601(c)  provides  that  a  loan  shall 
be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  Interest, 
within  nine  months  after  the  month  In 
which  the  loan  appUcatlon  Is  made. 
OtTieral  Proviaiona 

Section  602(a>  authoriaea  the  Secretary  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  soybean 
program. 

Section  60a(b)  provktea  for  carrying  out 
the  soybean  program  through  the  Commod- 
ity Oedlt  Corporation. 

nruvn— DAnr 
Price  eupport  proffrain 

Section  701(a)  requires  that,  except  as 
provided  in  section  TOl(b),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  price  support  available  for  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  IMS  and  ending 
September  30,  1987  to  producers  of  milk 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  milk 
products  at  a  level  of  $11.00  per  hundred- 
weight for  milk  containing  3.67  percent 
mllkfat. 

Section  TOKbXl)  provMea  that.  If  the  Sec- 
retary eatlmates  on  April  1,  1M6.  that  net- 
price  support  purchaaea  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  for  the  twelve-month  period  be- 
ginning on  that  date  will  exceed  6  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  level  of  price 
support  In  effect  on  that  date  shall  be  re- 
duced by  50  centa  per  hundredweight. 

Section  701(bX3)  provldea  that.  If  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  on  January  1,  1987,  that 
for  the  nine-month  period  beginning  on 
that  date  net  price  support  purchases  of 
milk  or  the  products  of  milk  will  be  at  a 
level  which  exceeds  an  annual  rate  of  5  bil- 


lion pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  level  of 
price  support  In  effect  on  that  date  shall  be 
reduced  by  50  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Payment  proQrtm 

Section  702(a)  provldea  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  available  to  producers 
of  milk  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  after 
1987  in  an  amount  computed  by  multiplying 
the  payment  rate  for  the  fiscal  year  by  the 
quantity  of  milk  marketed  as  milk  or  milk 
products  by  a  producer  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

Section  702(b)  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  for  the  1988  fiscal  year  shaU  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  national  average 
market  price  received  by  produoera  for  all 
milk  for  fiscal  year  1088  Is  leas  than  the 
smaller  of  (1)  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  producers  for  all  milk  for 
fiscal  year  1987  or  (U)  90  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  market  price  received  by  pro- 
duces for  all  milk  for  the  three  fiscal  years 
immediately  preceding  the  lOM  fiscal  year. 
Section  703(b)  provides  further  that  the 
payment  rate  for  each  of  the  1989  fiscal 
year  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  national  average 
market  price  received  by  producers  for  all 
milk  in  each  such  fiscal  year  Is  leas  than  (1) 
the  amount  computed  by  multiplying  the 
national  average  market  price  received  by 
producers  for  all  milk  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  three  fiscal  yean  by  (11)  SB  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1989.  80  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  and  75  percent  for  flacal 
jrear  1001  and  all  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Section  703(c)  specifies  that  the  provlstons 
of  section  8(g>  of  the  Soil  Conaervatlon  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
which  are  made  under  the  dairy  program. 

Section  703(d)  requlrea  that  the  Secretary 
provides  for  the  sharing  of  payments  made 
under  the  dairy  program  for  any  farm 
among  the  producen  on  the  farm  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

Oeneral  provUiona 

Section  703(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. 

Section  703(b)  provides  for  carrying  out 
the  dairy  program  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Task  force 

Section  704(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  task  force  consisting  of  ten 
Individuals  which  shall  (A)  study  the  need 
for  federal  milk  marketing  orden  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937  and  the  degree 
to  which  such  orden  serve  public  objectives; 
(B)  assess  the  impact  of  existing  federal 
milk  marketing  orden  on  producen  and 
other  parties;  (C)  identify,  describe,  and 
evaluate  feasible  alternatives  to  the  existing 
milk  marketing  order  program  which  eval- 
uation is  required  to  Include  an  analysis  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  commercial  re- 
constitution  of  milk  for  fluid  use:  and  (4) 
prepare,  by  September  30.  1990.  a  report  of 
the  task  force's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, if  any,  for  regulatory  and  legialative 
changes  in  the  milk  marketing  order  pro- 
gram. 

Section  704(b)  specifies  that  of  the  ten 
memben  on  the  task  force,  three  shall  be 
milk  producers,  three  shall  be  processon  of 
milk  or  represent  milk  processors,  two  shall 
be  agrictiHural  economists  from  land  grant 
universities,  and  two  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  consiunen  organizations.  Section 


704(b)  provides  further  with  respect  to  the 
three  Individuals  on  the  task  force  who  are 
or  represent  milk  processors,  that  two  of  the 
three  individuals  shall  be  representatives  of 
coopentive  organizations  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  milk  and  the  other  Individual 
shall  be  an  independent  processor  of  milk, 
or  a  representative  of  an  organization  which 
represents  individual  processon  of  milk. 
Federal  milk  marketing  ordert 
Section  705  extends,  for  four  years, 
through  December  31.  1989,  the  authority 
for  seasonal  incentive  plans,  otherwise 
known  as  seasonal  base-excess  and  "Louis- 
ville" plans,  in  federal  milk  marketing 
orders. 

TITLX  VIII— PKAlfUTS 

Loan  program 

Section  801(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  loans  available  to  producen  of 
each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
peanuts  who  pledge  their  production  as  se- 
curity for  the  loan. 

Section  801(b)  provides  that  the  loans  will 
be  made  available  at  the  basic  loan  rate  for 
each  crop  of  peanuts  pledged  as  security  for 
the  loan  adjusted  to  reflect  differences  in 
quality,  type  and  location.  The  basic  \o»n 
nte  for  each  crop  of  peanuts  is  equal  to  the 
smaller  of  (1)  75  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage market  price  received  by  producen 
during  the  marketing  yean  for  the  three 
immediately  preceding  crops  of  peanuts  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  (3)  $350  per 
ton. 

Section  801(c)  provides  that  the  loans 
shall  be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  inter- 
est, within  a  period  of  nine  months  after  the 
month  in  which  the  loan  application  is 
made. 

Payment  program 

Section  803(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  available  to  producen 
of  each  of  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of 
peanuts. 

Section  803(b)  provides  that  the  amount 
of  any  payments  are  to  be  computed  by 
multiplying  (1)  the  quantity  of  eligible  pea- 
nuts of  each  crop  by  (2)  the  payment  nte 
established  for  each  crop. 

Section  802(c)  provides  that,  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1990  crops,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  peanuts  for  which  producen  on  the 
farm  may  receive  payments  shall  be  the 
smaller  of  (1)  the  total  quantity  computed 
by  multiplying  the  acreage  planted  to  the 
crop  on  a  farm  by  the  farm's  payment  yield 
for  the  crop  or  (2)  the  farm's  payment 
quota.  The  farm's  payment  quota  Is  the 
basic  farm  poundage  quota  which  was  allo- 
cated to  the  farm  for  the  1985  crop  year, 
disregarding  any  temporary  adjustments  for 
that  crop  year,  adjusted  to  take  into  ac- 
count any  permanent  or  temporary  trans- 
fen  of  a  payment  quota  made  to  or  from 
the  farm  in  accordance  with  section  803.  For 
each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent  crops  of 
peanuts,  a  producer  Is  eligible  for  payments 
on  the  quantity  computed  by  multiplying 
(1)  the  acreage  planted  to  the  crop  on  a 
farm  by  (2)  the  farm's  payment  yield  for 
the  crop. 

Section  802(d)  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  for  the  1986  crop  of  peanuts  Is  the 
amount  by  which  the  national  average  price 
received  by  producen  during  the  marketing 
year  for  that  crop  Is  less  than  $550  per  ton. 
The  payment  rate  for  each  of  the  1987  and 
subsequent  crops  of  peanuts  is  the  amount 
by  which  the  national  average  market  price 
received  by  producen  during  the  marketing 
year  for  the  crop  Is  less  than  (1)  the  nation- 
al average  market  price  received  by  produc- 


en for  peanuts  for  each  of  the  three  mar- 
keting yean  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  payment  is  made  multiplied 
by  (2)  95  percent  for  the  1987  crop,  90  per- 
cent for  the  1988  crop.  85  percent  for  the 
1989  crop,  80  percent  for  the  1990  crop,  and 
75  percent  for  each  of  the  1991  and  subse- 
quent crops. 

Section  802(e)  provides  that  the  farm's 
payment  yield  for  each  crop  of  peanuts 
shall  be  based  upon  the  actual  yields  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  immedi- 
ately three  preceding  crop  of  peanuts.  The 
actual  yields  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  abnormal  yields  in  any  year  result- 
ing from  a  natural  disaster  or  other  condi- 
tion beyond  the  control  of  producers.  If  any 
of  the  three  preceding  crops  of  peanuts  was 
not  produced  on  the  farm,  the  farm's  pay- 
ment yield  shall  be  determined  taking  into 
consideration  the  yields  of  comparable 
farms  in  the  surrounding  area  and  such 
other  facton  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  produce  a  fair  and  equitable  yield. 
Trantfera  of  farm  payment  Quota 

Section  803(a)  provides  that,  for  the  1986 
through  19iM  crops  of  peanuts,  if  a  farm 
with  a  payment  quota  is  transferred  to  a 
new  owner,  the  payment  quota  shall  remain 
with  the  farm. 

Section  803(b)  provides  that  a  payment 
quota  may  be  permanently  tranaferred  from 
one  farm  to  another  only  if  the  quota  Is 
transferred  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the 
owner  of  the  transferring  farm,  by  gift,  or 
to  a  farm  of  a  member  of  the  family  of  an 
owner  of  the  transferring  farm. 

Section  803(c)  provides  that,  for  any  of 
the  1986  through  1990  cropa.  a  temporary 
lease  or  transfer  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
farm's  payment  quota  may  be  made  if  both 
the  owner  and  operator  of  the  transferring 
farm  agree  to  the  transfer  in  writing  and 
the  transfer  is  to  a  farm  with  the  same  op- 
erator. 

Section  803(d)  provides  that  that  no  trana- 
fen  of  a  farm  payment  quota  from  a  farm 
subject  to  a  mortgage  or  lien  will  be  pnmlt- 
ted  unless  the  transfer  Is  agreed  to  by  the 
Uenholder  and  no  transfer  will  be  permitted 
until  a  record  of  transfer  is  filed  with,  and 
approved  by',  the  county  A8C  (xxninlttee  for 
the  county  to  which  the  tianafer  is  made. 
Section  803(d)  further  provides  that  all  pay- 
ment quota  tranafen  ahall  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

Oenerai  proviaiona 

Section  804(a)  authorius  the  Secretary  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  cany  out  the  peanut 
program. 

Section  804(b)  provides  for  carrying  out 
the  peanut  program  through  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corpwatlon. 

Section  804(c)  provldea  that  the  proviaions 
of  section  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
which  are  made  under  the  peanut  program. 

Section  804(d)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  made 
under  the  peanut  program  for  any  farm 
among  the  producen  on  the  fann  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

Section  804(e)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
interest  of  tenants  and  sharecroppen. 
nru  IX— anoAX 
X,oan  program 

Section  001(a)  establiahes  a  loan  program 
for  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  beets.  Loans  are  made  avaU- 


able  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  The  sugar  loan 
rate  Is  based  upon  75  percent  of  the  nation- 
al average  market  price,  raw  value,  for  the 
three  fiscal  yean  inunediately  preceding 
that  crop  year.  However,  the  loan  rate  for 
sugar  cane  would  be  no  greater  than  12 
cents  per  pound,  raw  value.  The  loan  rate 
for  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops  of  sugar 
beets  would  be  set  by  the  Secretary  and 
would  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to 
the  sugar  cane  loan  rate. 

Section  901(b)  provides  that  the  loans 
shall  be  repaid,  together  with  accrued  inter- 
est, within  the  same  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
loan  was  disbursed. 

Section  901(c)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
take  all  the  steps  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  are  practicable,  reasonable  and  con- 
slstoit  with  the  agricultural  and  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  the  ac- 
quisition of  stocks  of  sugar  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  under  the  sugar  loan 
program. 

Payment  program 

Sectton  903(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  available  to  producen 
of  each  of  the  1966  and  subsequent  crops  of 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  lieets.  The  payments 
are  to  be  computed  by  multiplying  (1)  the 
payment  rate  established  for  each  crop  by 
(3)  the  quantity  of  harvested  production  of 
each  crop. 

Section  903(b)  provides  that  the  paymoit 
rate  for  each  crop  of  sugar  cane  Is  the 
amount  by  which  the  naUcmal  average 
market  price  for  sugar,  raw  value.  Is  less 
than  the  higher  of  (1)  75  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  mai^et  price  for  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  the  three  fiscal  yean  immediately 
preceding  the  crop  year  for  which  the  pay- 
ment is  made  or  (3)  on  a  per  pound,  raw 
value  basis.  18  cents  for  the  1986  crop.  16 
cents  for  the  1987  crop,  14  cents  for  the 
1088  crop.  13  cents  for  the  1989  crop,  and  12 
cents  pa  pound,  raw  value,  for  the  1990 
crop. 

Section  903(c)  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  for  each  crop  of  sugar  beets  is  the 
amount  by  which  the  national  average 
market  price  for  sugar,  refined  value,  is  less 
than  (1)  for  each  of  the  1986  through  1900 
crops,  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to 
the  payment  rate  established  for  sugar  cane 
and  (3)  for  each  of  the  1991  and  subsequent 
crops.  75  percent  of  the  national  average 
maitet  price  for  sugar,  refined  value,  for 
the  three  fiscal  yean  Immediately  preceding 
the  crop  year  for  which  payment  is  made. 

General  provisions 

Section  903(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. 

Section  903(b)  provides  for  carrying  out 
the  sugar  program  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Section  903(c)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  section  8(g)  of  the  Soil  C^onservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
which  are  made  under  the  sugar  program. 

Section  903(d)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  made 
tmder  the  sugar  program  for  any  farm 
among  the  producen  on  the  farm  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

Section  903(e)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
interests  of  t«iants  and  sharecroppers. 
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TITU  X— WOOL  AMD  MORAII 


Payment  procrram 

Section  lOOl(K)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  payments  available  to  pro- 
ducers of  wool  and  mohair  for  each  of  the 
1986  and  subsequent  marketing  years.  The 
payments  are  to  be  computed  by  multiply- 
ing (1)  the  payment  rate  established  for  the 
marketing  year  by  <2)  the  quantity  of  wool 
or  mohair  marketed  in  the  marketing  year. 

Section  1001(b)  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  for  shorn  wool  for  each  of  the  1986  and 
subsequent  marketing  years  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  national  average 
market  price  received  by  producers  for 
shorn  wool  during  the  marketing  year  is  less 
than  the  smaller  of  (1)  $1.65  per  pound  or 
(2)  the  amount  which  is  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying (A)  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  producers  for  each  of  the 
preceding  three  marketing  years,  by  (B)  100 
percent  for  the  1986  marketing  year.  95  per- 
cent for  the  1987  marketing  year.  90  percent 
for  the  1988  marketing  year.  85  percent  for 
the  1989  marketing  year,  80  percent  for  the 

1990  marketing  year,  and  75  percent  of  the 

1991  and  subsequent  marketing  years. 
Section  1001(d)  provides  that  the  pay- 
ments rate  for  pulled  wool  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  such  level  in  relationship  to  the 
payment  rate  established  for  shorn  wool  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
normal  marketing  practices  for  pulled  wool. 

Section  1001(d)  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  for  mohair  for  each  of  the  1986  and 
subsequent  marketing  years  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  national  average 
market  price  received  by  producers  for 
mohair  during  the  marketing  year  Is  less 
than  the  smaller  of  (1)  $5.17  per  pound  or 
(2)  the  amount  which  is  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying (A)  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  producers  for  each  of  the 
preceding  three  marketing  years,  by  (B)  100 
percent  of  the  1986  marketing  year,  95  per- 
cent for  the  1987  marketing  year,  90  percent 
for  the  1988  marketing  year.  85  percent  of 
the  1989  marketing  year,  80  percent  for  the 

1990  marketing  year,  and  75  percent  for  the 

1991  and  sut>sequent  marketing  years. 

General  provuiona 

Section  1002(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  wool  and 
mohair  program. 

Section  1002(b)  provides  for  carrying  out 
the  wool  and  mohair  program  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Section  1002(c)  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (relating 
to  assignment  of  payments)  shall  apply  to 
payments  which  are  made  under  the  wool 
and  mohair  program. 

TITLX  XI— FOOD  AS8ISTAHCK  RXSmVI 

Establishment  of  reserve 
Section  1101  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish  a  food  assistance  reserve  of 
up  to  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Title  XI. 

Use  o/ stocks 
Section  1102(a)  provides  that  the  stocks  of 
the  r^rve  may  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary    to    meet    urgent    humanitarian 

Section  1102(b)  provides  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  the  stocks  in  the  re- 
serve the  Secretary  may  pay  for  processing, 
reprocessing,  packaging,  transporting,  han- 
dling, and  other  charges,  including  the  cost 
of  overseas  delivery. 


Management  of  stocks 

Section  1103(a)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary, In  order  to  establish  the  reserve  or  re- 
plenish the  stocks  of  the  reserve,  may  (1) 
acquire  wheat  or  feed  grains  for  the  reserve 
through  purchases  from  producers  or  in  the 
market  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  purchases  will  not  unduly  disrupt  the 
market,  and  (2)  designate  stocks  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  otherwise  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  stocks  of 
the  reserve. 

Section  1103(b)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  for  the  periodic  rotation 
of  stocks  of  the  reserve  to  avoid  spoilage 
and  deterioration  of  such  stocks. 
Qeneral  protHtions 

Section  1104(a)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  Issue  such  rules  and  reculatlons  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Title  XI. 

Section  1104(b)  provides  that  the  funds, 
faculties  and  authorities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  carrying  out  Title  XI. 

Section  1104(c)  provides  that  any  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  under  Title  XI  shall 
be  final. 

mu  XII— oKNixAL  raovisioiis 
Payment  limitation 

Section  1201(a)  limits  the  total  amount  of 
payments  which  a  person  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  Act.  The  total  amount  of 
payments  which  a  person  may  receive  under 
Titles  II.  III.  rv.  V.  VIII.  IX.  and  X  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  (1)  the  1986  crops.  In- 
cluding the  1986  marketing  year  for  wool 
and  mohair,  is  $20,000.  and  (2)  the  1987 
crops.  Including  the  1987  marketing  year  for 
wool  and  mohair.  Is  $15,000.  The  total 
amount  of  payments  which  a  person  may  re- 
ceive under  Titles  11.  III.  IV.  V.  VII.  VIII. 
IX.  and  X  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
1988  and  subsequent  crops,  including  each 
of  the  1988  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  for 
dairy  and  each  of  the  1988  and  subsequent 
marketing  years  for  wool  and  mohair,  is 
$10,000.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  amount  of  paymenU  that  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  a  commodity 
program  will  be  reduced  by  this  subsection, 
any  acreage  requirements  established  by  an 
acreage  reduction  program  for  the  farm  or 
farms  on  which  such  payments  will  be 
earned  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  (air  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 
payment  reduction. 

Section  1201(b)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  regulations  defining  the 
term  "person"  and  prescribing  such  rules  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to 
assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  application  of 
these  limitations. 

Nonrecourse  loans 

Section  1202(a)  provides  that  a  producer 
may,  at  the  time  of  application  for  a  com- 
modity loan  under  TiUes  n,  lU,  IV.  V.  VI. 
and  VIII.  of  this  Act,  designate  the  loan  as  a 
nonrecotirse  loan.  The  total  outstanding 
balance  of  all  nonrecourse  loans  for  all  com- 
modities at  any  time  may  not  exceed 
$200,000.  AppllcanU  for  a  sugar  loan  may 
also  designate  the  loan  as  nonrecourse 
under  terms  and  conditions  and  up  to  a  level 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
Is  directed  to  prescribe  a  level  equivalent  to 
permitting  each  sugar  producer  to  have  a 
total  outstanding  balance  for  all  conunod- 
ities  at  any  time  of  $200,000.  and  to  provide 
that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  nonrecourse 
sugar  loans  will  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining producers'  $200,000  nonrecourse 
loan  limit. 


Section  1303(b)  provides  that  a  borrower 
shall  not  be  personally  liable  for  any  defi- 
ciency arising  from  the  sale  of  collateral  se- 
curing a  nonrecourse  loan  unless  tlie  loan 
was  obtained  through  fraudulent  represent- 
atives by  the  producer  or  the  borrower.  Bor- 
rowers may  be  required  to  assume  liability 
for  deficiencies  in  the  grade,  quality,  or 
quantity  of  commodities  pledged  as  collater- 
al or  for  failure  to  properly  care  for  and  pre- 
serve commodities,  or  for  failure  or  refusal 
to  deliver  commodities  in  accordance  with 
program  requirements.  The  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  a  nonrecourse  loan  may  provide 
that  on  and  after  the  maturity  of  the  loan 
or  extension  thereof  that  CCC  shall  have 
the  right  to  acquire  title  to  the  unredeemed 
collateral  without  obligation  to  pay  for  any 
market  value  which  the  collateral  may  have 
In  excess  of  the  loan  Indebtedness. 

Section  1302(c)  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  with  respect  to  collateral  securing  a 
nonrecourse  loan  under  a  procram  estab- 
lished by  Titles  II.  lU.  IV.  V.  and  Vni  of 
this  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  those  TiUes.  be  the  lesser  of  (I)  the 
payment  rate  which  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  commodity  or  (ID  the 
amount  by  which  the  national  average 
market  price  for  the  commodity  which  is 
pledged  as  the  collateral  Is  less  than  the 
loan  rate  for  the  collateral. 

Measurement  of  farms  and  report  of 
plantings 

Section  1303(a)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain,  by  measurement  or  oth- 
erwise, the  acreage  of  any  commodity  or 
land  use  on  a  farm  to  determine  compliance 
with  any  program  authorised  by  this  Act. 
Such  measurements.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
shall  be  made  prior  to  harvest. 

Section  1303(b)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allow,  upon  request  of  the  farm 
operator,  for  the  remessurement  of  acreage 
planted  to  a  commodity.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  payment  by  the  farm  operator 
of  such  measurements  and  the  refund  of 
any  deposit  or  payment  made  by  the  farm 
operator  If  the  remeasurement  reveals  an 
error  In  the  original  measurement. 
Reconstitution  of  farms 

Section  1304  provides  that,  when  the  own- 
ership of  a  tract  of  land  is  transferred  from 
a  parent  farm,  any  payment  quota,  history 
acreage  and  base  acreage  for  the  farm  shall 
be  divided  between  such  tract  and  the 
parent  farm  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
cropland  in  the  tract  bears  to  the  cropland 
acreage  in  the  parent  farm.  However,  sec- 
tion 1304  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
provide  alternative  methods  of  apportion- 
ment when  (1)  the  land  Is  acquired  by  an 
agency  with  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
(3)  the  division  tMued  on  cropland  propor- 
tions would  not  be  representative  of  normal 
activities  carried  out  on  any  of  the  trans- 
ferred tract,  and  (3)  the  parent  farm  is  di- 
vided among  heirs  In  settling  an  estate. 
Advance  payments 

Section  1305  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  advance  payments  to  producers  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  payments  are 
to  be  made  under  any  commodity  program 
authorized  by  this  Act. 
Finality  of  commodity  loans  and  payments 

Section  1306  provides  that  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  basis  for  any  loan  or  payment 
under  any  commodity  program  authorized 
by  this  Act,  or  the  amount  thereof,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  re- 
viewable by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Oovemment.  It  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 


retary. In  the  event  a  producer  entitled  to  a 
commodity  program  payment  dies,  becomes 
incompetent,  or  disappears  before  receiving 
payment,  to  make  the  payment  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  fair  and  reasonable  in  all 
the  drciunstances. 

Determinations  by  Secretary 

Section  1307(a)  provides  that  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  under  any  com- 
modity program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  to  the  extent  that 
the  scope  and  nature  of  such  determina- 
tions are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act. 

Section  1207(b)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  rate  of  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  under  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  for  notice 
and  other  procedures  for  public  participa- 
tion in  rulemaking  contained  in  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  In  any  di- 
rective of  the  Secretary. 

Definitioiu 

Section  1308  sets  forth  definitions  for  cer- 
tain terms  which  are  used  in  this  Act. 

TITU  XIII— RXTEAL  OP  PKIOS  LSOIStATIOM 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193S 

Section  1301(a)  provides  that,  except  for 
the  sections  listed  In  section  1301(b).  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  (52  SUt. 
31.  as  amended)  is  repealed  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that— 

(1)  sections  301,  3S8(k).  358(1).  358(m). 
358(n).  358(o),  3SS(p).  358(1).  358a(J).  359(c). 
359(f).  359(g).  359(h).  359(1).  3S9(J).  359(k). 
359(1).  367.  368.  372.  375.  376.  386.  and  388. 
as  amended,  shall  be  effective  through  the 
1985  crop  of  peanuts:  and 

(2)  sections  373.  374.  378.  379.  and  385.  as 
amended,  shall  be  effective  through  the 
1985  crop  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  and 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts. 

Section  1301(b)  provides  that  section 
1301(a)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  follow- 
ing sections  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (52  SUt.  31.  as  amended)— 

(1)  sections  201,  202,  and  301(aKl)  and  (3). 
as  amended;  and 

(2)  Title  III,  Subtitle  B,  Part  1.  as  amend- 
ed, and  sections  301.  361-368.  371,  373,  374- 
379,  385,  386,  and  388,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  tobacco. 

Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
Section  1303(a>  provides  that,  except  for 
the  sections  listed  in  section  1303(b).  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  1051.  as 
amended)  is  repealed  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that— 

(1)  section  101(1).  as  amended,  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  the  1985  crop  of  rice; 

(2)  section  103(g).  as  amended,  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  the  1985  crop  of  upland 
cotton: 

(3)  section  103(h>  shall  be  effective 
through  the  1985  crop  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton: 

(4)  section  105B,  as  amended,  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  the  1985  crop  of  feed  grains; 

(5)  section  107B,  as  amended,  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  the  1985  crop  of  wheat: 

(6)  section  107C  shall  t>e  effective  through 
the  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice: 

(7)  section  108A  shall  be  effective  through 
the  1985  crop  of  peanuu; 

(8)  section  109,  as  amended,  shall  be  effec- 
tive through  the  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  upland  cotton: 

(9)  subsections  (a),  (b>,  (c),  (d).  (e).  (g).  (h), 
and  (i)  of  section  110  shall  be  effective 
through  the  1985  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 


grains,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  not, 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  authorize  the  extension  of  any  out- 
standing price  support  loans  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  110: 

(10)  section  301,  ss  smended.  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  the  1985  crops  of  soybeans, 
honey,  sugar  beeU,  and  sugar  cane  and  shall 
be  effective  for  milk  through  September  30. 
1985:  and 

(11)  sections  401,  403,  403,  404,  405,  406, 
408,  and  413  as  amended  shall  be  effective 
through  the  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
rice,  soybeans,  honey,  sugar  beets,  sugar 
cane,  and  peanuto  and  shall  be  effective  for 
milk  through  September  30, 1985. 

Section  1303(b)  provides  that  section 
1303(a)  shaU  not  be  applicable  to  the  foUow- 
Ing  sections  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  1051,  as  amended)— 

(1)  section  416,  as  amended;  and 

(3)  sections  106,  106A.  106B,  401,  402,  403. 
404.  405.  406.  408.  and  412.  as  ammdfid.  with 
respect  to  tobacco. 

Miscellaneous  statutes 

Section  1303(b)  provides  that  section 
302(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (62 
SUt.  1358)  is  repealed  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Section  1303(b)  provides  that  sections  706 
and  708  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat  1311,  as  amended)  are  re- 
pealed effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act. 

Section  1303(c)  provides  that  sections  337 
and  338  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1963  (76  SUt  631)  are  repealed  effecUve  cm 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Section  1303(d)  provides  that  Public  Law 
74,  77th  Congress  (55  Stat  203,  as  amend- 
ed). Is  repealed  effecUve  with  regard  to 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  1986  and 
subsequent  calendar  years. 

Section  1303(e)  provides  that  section  506 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  (95 
SUt  1241)  is  repealed  effecUve  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act 

SecUon  1303(f)  provides  that  except  with 
respect  to  tobacco.  aecUon  803  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1381)  is  re- 
pealed effecUve  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act  except  that  such  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective through  the  IMS  crops  of  wheat 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  rice  and  peanuts. 

SecUon  1303(g)  provides  that  Public  Law 
660,  76th  Congress  (52  Stat  763).  Is  repealed 
effecUve  on  the  date  of  enactmmt  of  the 
Act 

SecUon  ISOXh)  provides  that  seeUoo  813 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (87  SUt  339. 
as  amended),  is  repealed  effecUve  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

SecUon  1303(1)  provides  that  the  Food  Se- 
curity Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  IMO  (Title  m 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1080,  94  SUt 
3578)  is  repealed  effecUve  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Act 

SecUon  1303(J}  provides  that  secUon  308 
of  the  Agrteulturml  Trade  Suspension  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1980  (TiUe  n  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1080,  94  Stat  3573)  Is  re- 
pealed effecUve  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act 

SecUon  1303(k)  provides  that,  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1986  and  subsequent 
marketing  yean  for  wool  and  mohair— 

(1)  secUons  701,  703,  703,  704.  705.  706. 
707,  and  708  of  the  NaUonal  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (TlUe  VII  of  Public  Law  83-690,  68 
SUt  910-913.  ss  amended)  are  repealed;  and 

(3)  Public  Law  94-313  (90  Stat  690)  is  re- 
pcmled. 


Section  1303(1)  provides  that  secUon  15  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (46  Stat.  18, 
as  amended)  is  ammded  by  deleting  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  that  secUon  and  redesignating 
current  subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  as  sub- 
sections (d),  (e),  and  (f ),  respecUvely. 

TITU  ZIV— KATIOHAL  ACU(nn.TTnUL  ■MMSCH. 
KXTKHSIOII,      Aim      TKACHnC      rOUCT      ACT 

Short  tUle 

Section  I40I  provides  that  this  title  may 
be  cited  ss  the  "NaUonal  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1985". 

Findings 

Section  1402  amends  section  1403  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  by  revising 
the  congressional  findings  to  delete  the  no 
longer  valid  findings  that  the  work  of  agen- 
cies conducting  federally  supported  re- 
search is  not  fuUy  coordinated,  that  such 
agencies  have  been  only  partially  successful 
in  responding  to  the  needs  of  all  persons  af- 
fected by  their  research  and  useful  informa- 
Uon  produced  tbrough  their  researdi  Is  not 
being  efficiently  transferred  to  the  people, 
that  increased  research  is  necessary  to  alle- 
viate inadequacies  of  the  marketing  system, 
and  that  federal  funding  levels  have  not 
been  commensurate  with  needs.  In  addiUon 
section  1403  is  amended  by  revising  the  con- 
gressional findings  to  reoogniae  changing 
circumstances  and  the  current  need  for 
strengthened  national  support  of  coopera- 
Uve  research,  extension  and  t,e>f!hing  ef f orU 
in  the  following  areas:  (A)  Food  and  agricul- 
tural sjrstem  efficiency:  (B)  Modem  re- 
search methods,  facillUes  and  equipment: 
(C)  Expanded  cooperaUve  relationships 
amcmg  fednml.  university  and  private  per- 
formers of  agricultural  research;  (D)  An  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  understanding  and 
trust  among  federal  agencies,  the  general 
public  and  the  private  sector  on  regulatory 
responsibilities  of  the  federal  government: 
(E)  Natural  resources;  (F)  Promotion  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  people:  (G)  Human 
nutrition:  (H)  International  food  and  agri- 
culture; (I)  Cooperative  extension  servioe; 
and  (J)  NaUonal  Arboretum. 

ReapontibUities  of  the  Secretary  and  coordi^ 
noting  role  of  the  Department  of  Agrieml- 
ture 

SecUon  1403  amends  secUon  1405  of  the 
NaUonal  Agricultural  Resesrch.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  by  deleting 
paragraph  (11).  which  required  the  Secre- 
tary to  develop  in  oonJuncUon  with  others  a 
long-term  needs  assessment  for  food,  fiber, 
and  forest  producU  and  to  determine  the  re- 
search requiremenU  necessary  to  meet  such 
needs.  The  assessment  has  been  completed. 


Joint  Council  on  Food  and  AgrleultMral 
Sciences 

Section  1404(a)  amends  secUim  1407(a)  of 
the  NaUonal  Agricultural  Research.  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  by  ex- 
tending the  term  of  the  Joint  Council  on 
Food  and  Agrteulturml  Sciences,  which  ex- 
pires on  September  30,  1985,  through  Sep- 
tember 30, 1989.  SecUon  1404(b)  amends  sec- 
Uon 1407(d)  of  the  NaUonal  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  by  deleting  from  the  statemoit 
of  the  primary  re^xmsibillty  of  the  Joint 
Council  the  requirement  to  relate  Federal 
budget  development  and  program  manage- 
ment to  the  bringing  about  of  more  effec- 
Uve reseuch,  extension,  and  teaching  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sdenoes  by  improving 
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pUnnins  and  coordination:  and  by  deleting 
from  the  Joint  Council's  annual  June  30 
submission  of  recommendations  on  prior- 
ities for  food  and  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension and  teaching  programs  the  require- 
ment for  specifying  the  levels  of  financial 
and  other  support  needed  to  carry  out  such 
programs. 

National  Agricultural  Reaearch  and 
Extension  Users  Advisory  Board 

Section  1405  amends  section  1408  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension,, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  by  extend- 
ing the  term  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Research  and  Extension  Users  Advisory 
Board,  which  expires  on  September  30. 
1985.  through  September  30.  1989.  This 
amendment  also  provides  for  an  increase  in 
■Ize  of  the  Users  Advisory  Board  from  25  to 
38  members  to  include  a  representative  of 
the  State  departmenU  of  agriculture,  a  rep- 
resentative of  agricultural  economists,  and  a 
representative  of  agricultural  educational 
interests.  In  addition,  this  section  amends 
the  statement  of  the  specific  responsibilities 
of  the  Advisory  Board  by  deleting  from  the 
requirement  for  Its  annual  July  1  report  to 
the  Secretary  its  statement  of  recommenda- 
tions as  to  levels  of  funding  among  federally 
supported  agricultural  research  and  exten- 
sion programs:  and  by  deleting  from  the  re- 
quirements for  its  armual  February  30 
report  to  the  President,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  its 
appraisal  of  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  for 
the  fiscal  year. 

Secretary's  report 

Section  1406  amends  between  1410  of  the 
Natiorua  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (1977  Act) 
by  deleting  the  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary include  in  the  1984  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  Nation's  agri- 
ctiltural  research,  extension,  and  teaching 
activities  the  Secretary's  needs  assessment 
developed  pursuant  to  section  140S<11)  of 
the  1977  Act  because  the  assessment  has 
been  completed  and  the  report  Issued. 
Program  of  competitive,  special,  and 

facilities  grants  for  agricultural  research 

Section  1407  amends  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  1965.  Section  3<b)  authorizes  a 
program  of  competitive  grants  for  research 
to  further  the  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Such  grants  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  are  to  be  allocated  to  high 
priority  research.  Section  2(b)  Is  amended  to 
revise  the  listing  of  high  priority  research 
areas  specifically  covered  to  Include:  (1)  re- 
search aimed  at  the  discovery  of  new  scien- 
tific principles  and  techniques  that  may  be 
applicable  in  agriculture  and  forestry;  (3)  re- 
search with  emphasis  on  blotectuiology 
aimed  at  the  development  of  Improved  new 
and  innovative  products,  methods,  and  tech- 
nologies which  will  increase  productivity  of 
agricultural  and  forestry  resources:  (3)  re- 
search in  food  and  human  nutrition;  (4)  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  animal  production 
and  health:  (5)  research  in  the  fields  of  soil 
and  water  and  (6)  research  to  develop  in- 
dustrial uses  for  agricultural  products.  In 
addition,  section  2(b)  is  amended  to  author- 
iase  annual  appropriations  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  competitive  research 
grants  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  over- 
all authorizations  for  appropriations  in  sec- 
tions 1463  and  1464  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural  Research.   Extension,   and  Teaching 


Policy  Act  of  1977.  Finally,  section  1407 
adds  a  new  subsection  (i)  which  provides 
that  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
and  title  XVIII  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  shall  not  apply  to  panels  or 
boards  created  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
applications  or  proposals  submitted  under 
the  competitive  and  special  gnnt  programa. 

Oranls  to  establish  or  expand  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine 

Section  1408  amends  section  1416  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Reaearch.  Extenalon. 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  by  Increas- 
ing from  4  to  5  percent  the  percentage  of 
funds  appropriated  for  grants  to  States  to 
establish  or  expand  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine  that  ihaU  be  retained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  administration, 
program  assistance  and  program  coordina- 
tion. 

AmendmenU  to  the  Research  faciHties  Act 
oftMS 

Section  1409(a>  araenda  aeetlon  1  of  the 
Act  of  July  33,  1963  (Reaearch  FadllUea 
Act)  which  seU  forth  the  Congrwrionil 
policy  of  supporting  research  at  eUgiUe  in- 
stitutions through  Federal  gnmt  fundi  to 
help  finance  physical  reaearch  facUlUea.  It 
is  amended  to  provide  that  nieh  grants  be 
on  a  matching  basis  and  that  the  funds  may 
be  used  to  help  finance  reaearch  equipment 
as  weU  as  facilities  as  required  for  the  effec- 
tive conduct  of  agricultural  reaearch  and  re- 
lated academic  programs. 

Section  1409<b)  amends  section  2  of  the 
Reaearch  Facilities  Act  which  provides  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  assist  eligible  in- 
stitutions in  the  construction.  aoqulalUon. 
and  remodeling  of  buUdlnga.  laboratories, 
and  other  capital  facilities  (Including  the  ac- 
quisition of  fixtures  and  equipment  which 
are  to  become  a  part  of  such  buildings) 
which  are  necessary  to  more  effectively  can- 
duct  research  in  agriculture  and  related  sci- 
ences through  grants.  Section  3  is  amended 
to  eliminate  the  requlranent  that  allowable 
fixtures  and  equipment  include  only  those 
which  are  to  become  part  of  research  build- 
ings and  to  provide  that  the  grants  be 
matching  grants. 

SecUon  1409(c)  amends  section  S  of  the 
Research  Facilities  Act  to  revise  the  defini- 
tion of  "State"  to  Include  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  the  Vtrgln  Islands  and  the 
United  SUtes.  American  Samoa  and  Micro- 
nesia. In  addition,  it  expands  the  definition 
of  "eligible  institution"  which  currently  In- 
cludes State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions under  the  direction  of  1803  land-grant 
colleges,  departments  otherwise  established 
pursuant  to  standards  prescribed  by  any 
SUte  the  purpose  of  whicb  Is  to  conduct  ag- 
ricultural research,  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  New  Haven. 
Connecticut,  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Button  at  Wooster.  Ohto.  1690  land- 
grant  coUeges  including  Tuakegee  Institute 
and  institutions  receiving  funds  under  the 
Mclntire-Stennls  Act.  The  definition  Is 
amended  to  Include  departments  otherwise 
esUbllshed  pursuant  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  any  SUte  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  conduct  forestry  or  veterinary  medicine 
research. 

Section  1409(d)  amends  section  4  of  the 
Research  Facilities  Act  by  authorising 
annual  appropriations  In  such  amounU  as 
may  be  necessary  within  the  limiUtions  of 
the  overall  authorisations  for  appropria- 
tions in  sections  1463  and  1464  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Reaearch.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977.  In  addi- 
tion, it  strikes  out  subsection  (b>  which  es- 


Ubllshed a  formula  for  allocation  of 
amounte  appropriated  among  eligible  Insti- 
tutions. 

Section  1409(e)  amends  section  5  of  the 
Research  Facilities  Act  by  removing  the  ref- 
erence to  apportioned  funds  since,  by  dele- 
tion of  the  formula,  funds  will  not  be  appor- 
tioned among  all  eligible  institutions  annu- 
ally. In  addition,  it  eliminates  the  require- 
ment to  Insure  that  the  facility  proposals 
from  SUtes  have  more  than  one  eligible  in- 
stitution provide  for  a  coordinated  research 
program. 

Section  1409(f)  amends  section  7  of  the 
Research  Facilities  Act  to  provide  that  with 
respect  to  multiple-purpose  equipment  and 
physical  facilities,  that  portion  that  U  to  be 
used  for  food  and  agricultural  research  and 
reUted  programs,  including  forestry  and 
veterinary  medicine,  shall  be  the  basis  of  de- 
terminaUon  of  fund  support  imder  this  Act. 

Section  1409(g)  repeals  section  8  of  the 
Research  Facilities  Act. 

Section  1409(h)  amends  section  10  of  the 
Research  Facilities  Act  to  eliminate  a  refer- 
ence to  allotment. 

Section  1409(1)  amends  section  11  of  the 
Research  Facilities  Act  to  Increase  from  3  to 
5  percent  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Act  that  ahaU  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  administration  of  the  Act. 
Oranta  and  feUawships  for  food  and 
aoricvlturxd  sciences  education 

Section  1410  amends  section  1417  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (1977  Act) 
by  eliminating  the  requirement  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  that  granU  authorised  thereunder 
be  made  without  regard  to  matching  funds 
provided  by  redplenU.  The  elimination  of 
this  requirement  will  permit  weight  to  be 
given  to  those  proposals  submitted  by  insti- 
tutions that  propose  to  share  in  the  cosU  of 
the  supported  activity.  In  addition,  this 
ameiximent  would  require  that  recipient  in- 
stitutions have  a  significant  commitment  to 
the  specific  subject  area  for  which  a  grant  U 
to  be  used.  Finally,  section  1410  authorises 
annual  appropriaUoiu  for  granU  and  fellow- 
ships for  food  and  agricultural  sciences  edu- 
cation in  such  amounU  as  may  be  necessary 
within  the  limitations  of  the  overaU  author- 
isations for  appropriations  in  sections  1463 
and  1464  of  the  1977  Act. 
Study 

Section  1411  repeals  section  1434  of  the 
National  Airlcultural  Reaearch,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977.  which  re- 
quired the  Secretary  to  perform  a  study  as- 
sessing the  potential  value  and  cost  of  esUb- 
Ilshlng  regional  food  and  human  nutrition 
research  centers  and  to  submit  a  report 
thereon  to  the  Congress.  The  study  has 
been  completed  and  the  report  has  been 
made. 

Human  nutrition  research  and  information 
management  system 

Section  1413  repeals  section  1427  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Reaearch,  E^xtenslon, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977,  which  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
formulate  and  to  submit  to  Congress  a  plan 
for  a  human  nutrition  research  maiuge- 
ment  system.  The  plan  has  been  submitted. 

International  agricultural  research  and 
extension 

Section  1413  amends  section  1458(a)  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Research,  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  by  ex- 
panding the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  au- 
thority to  work  with  developed  and  transi- 


tional countries  on  food,  agricultural  and  re- 
lated research  and  extension  to  Include  the 
provision  of  teclinical  assistance  and  advice 
along  with  the  training  of  persons  from- 
such  countries  engaged  in  such  activities.  In 
addition,  it  qualifies  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  assist  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  in 
strengthening  their  capabilities  for  food,  ag- 
ricultural, and  related  reaearch  and  exten- 
sion relevant  to  agricultural  development 
activities  in  other  countries  by  specifically 
providing  that  this  sliall  be  accomplished 
through  the  development  of  highly  quali- 
fied scientists  from  all  sectors  with  speciali- 
zation in  international  development 
Weather  and  water  allocation  study 
Section  1414  repeals  section  1460  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teactiing  Policy  Act  of  1977.  which  re- 
quired the  Secretan'  to  conduct  a  weather 
and  water  allocation  study  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  study  has  been  completed  and  the 
report  submitted. 

Organic  farming  study 
Section  1415  repeals  section  1461  of  the 
National  Agriculttu'al  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977,  which  re- 
quired the  Secretary  to  conduct  an  organic 
farming  study  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  The  study  has 
been  completed  and  the  report  submitted. 
Agricultural  reaearch  faeUitU*  study 
Section  1416  repeals  section  1463  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977.  which  re- 
quired the  Secretai7  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  sUtus  and  future  needs  of  agricultural 
research  faciUties  and  to  report  thereon  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  The  study 
tiss  been  completed  and  the  report  submit- 
ted. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  exist- 
ing and  certain  new  agricultural  research 
programs 

Section  1417  amends  section  1463(a)  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Research.  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  by 
consolidating  all  existing  authorixaticms  for 
appropriations  to  enable  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  to  perform  agricultural  re- 
search, demonstration  and  reUted  activities 
and  authorizing  appropriations  for  such 
purposes  ttirough  fiscal  year  1989  as  follows: 
8488.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
$500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$509,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$519,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  Section 
1463(b)  Is  smended  by  coiuoUdating  aU  ex- 
isting authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
agricultural  research  and  related  programs 
administered  by  or  funded  through  the  Co- 
operative SUte  Research  Service  and  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  such  purposes 
through  fiscal  year  1989  as  follows: 
$353,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$370,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
$384,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$307,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  In  addi- 
tion, it  deletes  1463(c)  which  provides  that 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  the  cooperative  research  programs 
provided  for  under  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887 
and  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act,  the  special 
and  competitive  grant  programs  provided 
for  in  sections  3(b)  and  3(c)  of  the  Act  of 
August  4.  1965:  the  animal  health  research 
program  provided  for  in  section  1433  and 
1434  of  the  1977  Act.  the  native  latex  re- 
search program  provided  for  in  the  Native 
Latex  Commercialization  and  Economic  De- 


velopment Act  of  1978;  and  the  reaearch 
provided  for  under  various  sUtutes  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Reaearch  heading.  shaU  be  appro- 
priated for  agricultural  research  at  State  ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations  imder  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Authorization  for  appropriationa  for 
extension  education 
Section  1418  amends  section  1464  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extenston. 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  of  oonaoU- 
datlng  aU  existing  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations for  extension  and  related  pro- 
grams sdminlstered  by  or  funded  through 
the  Extension  Senrioe  and  authorising  ap- 
propriations for  such  purposes  tbrougb 
fiscal  year  1989  as  foUowK  $965,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  $373,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  $376,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966.  and 
$381,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Auditing,  reporting,  bookkoeplna,  and 
adminiatrative  requiremefUa 

Section  1419  ammrts  section  1460  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extenslao. 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1077  (1077  Act) 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  appropriatlcios 
to  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  auttaoriwd  under 
the  1977  Act  from  3  to  5  percent  except  as 
provided  elsewhere  in  the  1977  Act  or  any 
other  Act. 

Qeneral  authority  to  enter  into  contraeta. 
granta,  and  cooperative  agreementa 

Section  1430  amends  section  1473  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (b>  which  authorises  the 
Secretary  to  use  a  oooperaUve  agreement  as 
the  legal  instrument  reflecting  a  relation- 
ship between  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  State  cooperative  Institutions, 
State  departmenU  of  agriculture.  aU  col- 
leges and  unlvostties.  other  research  or 
education  institutions  and  organlwMons. 
Federal  and  private  acendes  and  organisa- 
tions, individuals  and  any  other  party,  when 
the  Secretary  detomlnes  that  the  objec- 
tives of  tlie  agreement  wiU  serve  a  mutual 
Interest  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  in 
agricultural  research,  extenston  and  teach- 
ing activities.  itwinHtwg  sUtlstlcal  reporting, 
and  that  aU  parties  wlU  contribute  resources 
to  the  aooomplishment  of  those  objectives. 
Such  cooperative  agreemenU  may  be  en- 
tered without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Orant  and  Coop«ative  Agree- 
ment Act  (now  codified  In  chapter  63  of 
TlUe  31.  United  States  Code),  which  pre- 
scribe criteria  for  executive  agencies  in  se- 
lecting and  using  oontraet,  grant  and  coop- 
erative agreement  instruments.  In  addition, 
it  would  pomit  any  Federal  agency  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  cooperative  agreemmU  by 
contributing  funds  through  the  appropriate 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
otherwise  when  it  Is  mutually  agreed  that 
the  objectives  of  the  agreement  wlU  further 
the  authorized  programs  of  the  contributing 
agency. 

Reatrletlon  on  treatment  of  Indirect  coaU 
and  fviMon  mnistlon 

Section  1431  amends  section  1473  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extoislon. 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977.  which  pro- 
vides, in  part,  that  no  indirect  eosU  or  tui- 
tion remission  shall  be  charged  against 
funds  In  connection  with  ooopentive  sgree- 
menU  between  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  State  cooperative  institutions.  The 
amendmenU  make  this  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  reimbursement  of  indi- 


rect cosU  not  applicable  te  funds  trans- 
ferred, advanced,  or  reimbursed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901. 
as  amended. 

Aguaculture  aaaiatance  programa 
Section  1433  amends  section  1475  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension. 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  by  deleting 
subsection  (e)  which  requires  the  Secretary 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  cer- 
tain Congressional  Committees  each  March 
I  on  the  Department's  progress  in  meeting 
the  purposes  of  the  Aquaculture  assistance 
programs. 

AquacuUun  Adviaory  Board 

Section  1423  repeals  section  1476  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  which  pro- 
vided.for  the  establishment  of  sn  Aquacul- 
ture Advisory  Board. 

Authorization  of  appropriationa 

Section  1424  amends  section  1477  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teatdiing  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (1977  Act) 
by  aatborlztng  annual  appropriations  for 
aquaculture  assistance  programs  in  such 
amounte  as  may  be  neoesssry  wlUiln  the 
limitations  of  the  overaU  authorisations  for 
appropriations  In  sections  1463  and  1464  of 
the  1977  Act.  In  addition,  it  deletes  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  consult  with 
the  Aqusculture  Advisory  Board. 

RangOand  ReaeanA  Adviaory  Board 

Section  1435  repeals  section  1483  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  Rangeland 
Research  Advisory  Board. 

Appropriationa 

Section  1436  amoKis  sectira  1483  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Researtib.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (1977  Act) 
by  autnorizing  annual  appropriations  for 
the  rangeland  research  program  in  such 
amounte  as  may  be  necessary  within  the 
limitations  of  the  overaU  authorisstions  for 
appropriations  In  sections  1463  and  1404  of 
the  1977  Act  In  addition,  it  deletes  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  consult  with 
the  Rangeland  Research  Advisory  Board. 

Atnieultural  reaearch  at  IttO  landrgrant 
eoiUegea,  including  Tuakegee  Inatiiute 

Secticm  1437  mteals  section  14Xa(b)  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Pidicy  Act  Amcndmente  of 
1981  which  provided  for  an  annual  grant  of 
funds  to  one  1890  land-grant  college  for  the 
conduct  of  a  dataj  goat  reaearch  program. 
Authority  to  amard  granta  to  upgrade  1S90 
land-grant  college  reaeardi  faciUHea 

Section  1428  amends  section  1433  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Reseandi.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  Amendmente  of 
1981  to  clarify  that  grante  made  tmder  this 
section  to  assist  1890  land-grant  colleges  In 
the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  re- 
search faciUties  may  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  imtnovement  of  agricultural  librar- 
ies. In  sddition.  It  extends  the  authorization 
for  appr(K>rlati(Hi8  for  such  grante  for  one 
additional  year  throu^  fiscal  year  1987, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  overaU  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  In  sections 
1463  and  1464  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Reaearch,  EM«nsion,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977. 

Soybean  ReaearcA  Adviaory  Inatltute 

Section  1439  repeals  section  1446  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension. 
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and  Teachinc  Policy  Act  AraendnienU  of 
IMl  which  esUblished  a  temporary  Soy- 
bean Research  Advisory  Institute  to  assess 
aiKi  to  make  a  comprehensive  report  on  re- 
search on  soybean  production  and  utiliza- 
tion. The  report  has  been  made  and  the  In- 
stitute dissolved. 

Amendment  to  the  Smith-Lever  Act 

Section  1430  amends  section  3(b)  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  which  establishes  the  base 
amount  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  each 
SUte  annually  for  cooperative  extension 
work.  The  amendment  adds  a  new  para- 
graph 3  which  permiU  Congress  through 
appropriate  provision  in  an  appropriation 
act  to  transfer  funds  previously  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  States  under  section  3(d)  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  to  the  subsecUon  3(bXl) 
base.  Once  incorporated  in  the  3(bKl)  base, 
the  transferred  funds  would  remain  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes,  and  subject  to 
the  same  administrative  limitations  and  dis- 
tribution among  the  States,  that  applied 
when  the  ftmds  were  appropriated  under 
section  3(d). 

mu  zv— anouiicB  cowskbvation 
Deflnitiom 

Section  1501  seU  forth  definitions  for  cer- 
tain terms  which  are  used  in  this  Title: 

(1)  "Agricultural  commodity"  is  defined  as 
any  agricultural  commodity  planted  and 
produced  by  annual  tilling  of  the  soil,  or  on 
an  annual  basis  by  one  trip  planters.  This 
definition  excludes  perennials  such  as  fruit 
and  nut  trees  and  grape  vines. 

(3)  "Field"  means  that  term  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  any  highly  erodi- 
ble  land  on  which  an  agricultural  commodi- 
ty is  produced  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  which  Is  not  exempt  under 
section  1503  of  this  Title  Is  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  field  on  which  such  land  was 
Included  on  such  date  of  enactment. 

(3)  "Highly  erodible  land"  is  defined  as 
land  that  has  an  excessive  rate  of  erosion  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Program  ineligibaitt/ 

Section  1502  provides  that,  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  any  person 
who  during  any  crop  year  produces  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  on  highly  erodible  land 
on  a  field  on  which  such  highly  erodible 
land  is  the  predominant  class  will  be  ineligi- 
ble for  that  crop  year  for  (1)  any  program 
benefits  made  available  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  by  the  Agri- 
cultural StabUlation  and  Conservation 
Service:  (2)  any  loan  assistance  made  avail- 
able through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration: or  (3)  crop  insurance  under  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act.  Exceptions  to  this 
prohibition  are  contained  in  section  1503. 
Sxemptioru 

Section  1503(a)  provides  that  the  prohibi- 
tions of  section  1502  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  who.  during  any  crop  year,  produces 
any  agricultural  commodity  on  highly  erodi- 
ble land  on  a  field  on  which  such  highly 
erodible  land  is  the  predominant  class  if  all 
the  commodities  produced  on  highly  erodi- 
ble land  by  such  person  during  that  crop 
year  were— 

(1)  produced  on  any  land  that  was  culti- 
vated to  produce  any  of  the  1975  through 
1985  crops  of  agricultural  commodities; 

(2)  planted  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act; 

(3)  planted  during  any  crop  year  begin- 
ning before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act:  or 

(4)  produced  (A)  In  an  area  within  a  con- 
servation   district    under    a    conservation 


system  that  has  been  approved  by  a  conser- 
vation district  after  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  conservation  system  Is  In  conformi- 
ty with  technical  standards  set  forth  In  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  guide 
for  that  conservation  district,  or  (B)  in  an 
area,  not  within  a  conservation  district, 
under  a  conservation  system  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  adequate  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  agricultural  commodity  on 
highy  erodible  land. 

Section  1503(b)  provides  that  the  prohibi- 
tions of  section  1602  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  who  produces  an  agricultural  com- 
modity on  any  highly  erodible  land  during 
any  crop  year  if  such  land  was  planted  in  re- 
liance on  a  determination  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  that  such  land  was  not 
highly  erodible  land.  However,  the  exemp- 
tion allowed  by  section  lS03(b)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  crop  which  was  planted  on  any 
land  after  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  de- 
termines such  land  to  be  highly  erodible 
land. 

Section  lS03(c)  provides  that  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  In  section  1502  shall  not 
apply  to  any  loan  made  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act. 

RegulationM 

Section  1504  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Title.  Pursuant  to  this  authority,  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  among  other  things, 
whether  an  agricultural  commodity  has 
been  "produced"  on  highly  erodible  land 
during  a  crop  year,  as  that  term  is  used  In 
section  1502. 

TTTLI  XVI— AORICin.TUaAI.  CKEDTI 

Farm  real  estate  intereat  rate$ 

Section  1601  amends  Section  307(a)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  Increase  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
eighth  percent  the  maximum  additional 
charge  that  may  be  added  to  the  interest 
rate  on  a  farm  real  estate  loan. 

Sale  of  notes  on  nonrecourte  baaU/rom 
agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 

Section  1M2  clarifies  the  existing  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  seU  any  notes  evi- 
dencing loans  funded  out  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  private  parties. 
The  clarification  specifies  that  among  the 
other  bases  that  the  sale  may  be  on  is  a  non- 
recourse one  and  free  of  any  statutory  or 
regulatory  beneflU  that  might  accrue  to  the 
borrower  If  the  borrower  were  to  remain  in- 
debted directly  to  the  Secretary. 

Sale  of  notes  on  nonrecourse  basis  Jiom 
rural  development  insurance  fund 

SecUon  1603  clarifies  the  existing  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  sell  notes  evidencing 
loans  funded  out  of  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  in  the  same  manner  that 
section  1802  does  regarding  loans  funded 
out  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund. 

Operating  loan  interest  rate 

SeeUon  1604  amends  SecUon  S16(a)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  increase  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
eighth  percent  the  maxlmnm  additional 
charge  that  may  be  added  to  the  interest 
rate  on  an  operating  loaa 

Smergenev  loan  interest  rates 

Section  1605  amends  Section  324  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  provide  that  that  disaster  occurring 
on  or  after  October  1. 1085,  emergency  loans 
to  those  applicants  who  could  not  obtain 


sufficient  credit  elsewhere.  l>e  at  a  formula 
rate  baaed  on  the  Government's  cost  of  bor- 
rowing, with  an  additional  charge  of  up  to 
one  and  one-eighth  percent.  This  would  be  a 
change  from  present  statutory  requirements 
that  an  emergency  loan  for  an  applicant's 
actual  loss  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  8 
percent  if  the  applicant  cannot  obtain  credit 
elsewhere.  Loans  to  applicanU  who  could 
obtain  credit  elsewhere  would  continue  to 
be  made  at  prevailing  private  market  rates. 
Crop  insurance  as  affecting  emergency  loan 
eligibaity 
Section  1606  provides  that,  for  disasters 
occurring  on  or  after  October  1.  1985.  emer- 
gency disaster  loans  will  not  be  made  to  pro- 
ducers for  crop  losses  if  federal  crop  insur- 
ance was  available  at  the  time  of  the  disas- 
ter to  cover  those  crops  damaged  by  the  dis- 
aster. Section  1606  also  provides  that,  in 
such  cases,  a  producer  cannot  use  the  dam- 
aged crop  to  calculate  the  percentage  of 
production  loss  sustained  by  that  producer 
as  required  by  section  339  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
Only  guaranteed  farmer  program  loans  to  be 
made;  Hmited  exception,  guarantee  limits 
Section  1607  provides  that,  starting  with 
fiscal  year  1986.  no  farm  real  estate,  operat- 
ing, or  dlMster  emergency  loan  shall  be 
made  as  an  Insured  loan  by  the  Secretary. 
These  loans  could  only  be  made  by  private 
lenders  and  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  one  exception  Is  that  for  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1990  insured  loans  for  annual 
farm  operating  purposes  could  still  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  providing  they  were  only 
made  to  existing  borrowers  of  the  Secretary 
who  already  had  loans  under  Sulitltle  B  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  for  annual  farm  operating  pur- 
poses and  whose  loans  were  in  existence  as 
of  the  date  section  1607  is  enacted.  Section 
1607  also  Imposes  a  specific  statutory  limiU- 
Uon— starting  with  fiscal  year  1988— on  the 
percentage  of  guarantee  by  the  Secretary  of 
any  loss  sustained  on  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  any  farm  real  estate,  operating,  or 
disaster  emergency  loan.  The  percentage 
limit  on  such  farm  loan  guarantees  will  be 
75  per  centum:  however,  the  limit  can  be 
raised  to  90  per  centum  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  and  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  request  for  a  guarantee  in- 
volves a  hardship  ( 


TITLX  XVII— msciLLAmous 
Family  farm 

Section  1701  amends  section  102(b)  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  UAC. 
2366(b))  to  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture submit  to  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining current  trends  In  family  operations 
and  comprehensive  data  on  nonfamfly  farm 
operations  every  year,  rather  than  every 
year  as  required  under  current  law,  and  to 
make  less  specific  the  requirements  for 
what  is  to  be  contained  In  the  report.  The 
purpose  of  these  changes  is  to  reduce  the 
frequency  of  the  fsmily  isira  report  given 
the  relatively  minor  year-to-year  changes, 
and  to  allow  greater  flexibility  in  reporting. 

User  fees  for  reports,  publications,  and 
software 

Section  1702  amends  section  1121  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  expand 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  collect  and 
retain  user  fees  for  the  provision  of  pam- 
phlets, reports,  or  other  publication.  Previ- 
ously, user  fees  were  collected  and  retained 
only  for  pamphlets,  reports,  or  other  publi- 
cations provided  by  the  Economic  Research 


Service  or  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
The  amendment  extends  the  authority  to 
all  offices  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  addition,  this  section  spe- 
cifically Includes  software  programs  In  the 
list  of  Items  for  which  a  user  fee  may  be 
charged  and  retained  by  the  providing  office 
or  agency.  It  also  would  allow  the  collection 
and  retention  of  user  fees  for  materials  pub- 
lished electronically,  as  well  as  In  traditional 
hard  copy. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
reimbursement 
Section  1703  provides  for  a  permanent  ap- 
propriation  to  reimburse   the   Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  sustained  or  antici- 
pated net  realized  losses. 

TITLE  XVIII— OTSCnVX  DATS 

Section  1801  provides  that,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  In  the  Act,  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  shall  become  effective  oa  enact- 
ment. 
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AoxicuLTtniAi.  ADJUsmxifT  Act  or  1985 

QDKSTIOHS  AMD  Alf  SVtTKRS 

(Prepared  by  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture) 

L.  GKlfnAL  BACKGKOUIID  AlTD  OVEXVIEW 

1.  Q.  Why  is  the  Reagan  Administration 
proposing  omnibus  farm  legislation  that  is 
market  oriented  In  its  approach? 

A.  It  has  become  clear  to  many,  both 
Inside  and  outside  of  government,  that  ex- 
isting farm  policies  and  programs  are  not 
serving  agriculture  well.  The  basic  program 
tools— nonrecourse  loans,  direct  payments 
and  supply  control  programs— have  been  in 
use  for  more  than  50  years  and  have 
changed  more  In  form  than  in  substance. 
Supply  control  programs  have  proven  to  be 
particularly  Ineffective.  In  the  meantime, 
agriculture  itself  has  changed  much  in  com- 
position and  orientation.  Agricultural  policy 
needs  to  adopt  to  the  changing  dynamics  of 
the  agricultural  sector.  That  requires  that 
agricultural  policy  be  flexible  to  adjust  to 
changing  economic  conditions.  A  mai^et-ori- 
ented  approach  will  provide  that  flexibility. 

2.  Q.  Why  can't  we.  as  some  suggest, 
simply  "fine  tune"  and  "tighten  up"  our  ex- 
isting farm  programs  and  policies  and  make 
them  more  effective? 

A.  Our  rigid  farm  programs  cannot  adjust 
to  changing  market  conditions  and  have  re- 
cently been  working  against,  rather  than 
for.  agriculture.  Rigid  price  support  levels, 
set  above  world-market  clearing  levels  for 


some  commodities,  have  encouraged  exces- 
sive production  and  stock  accumulation  and 
have  contributed  to  our  loss  of  world  mar- 
kets. High  target  prices  have  been  inducing 
Increased  production  both  here  and  abroad. 
Moreover,  they  provide  a  price  umbrella  for 
our  competitors.  As  we  are  forced  to  pursue 
acreage  reduction  programs  because  of  the 
high  target  prices,  other  countries  have  ex- 
panded production  and  their  share  of  world 
trade  at  the  expense  of  XJJB.  producers  and 
taxpayers. 

Some  have  proposed  that  acreage  reduc- 
tion programs  be  tightened  by  using  strict 
rules  and  regulations,  such  as  Cfoas-oompli- 
ance  and  offsetting  oompllanee.  However, 
any  time  such  rules  are  enacted  or  proposed 
to  be  used,  they  are  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion by  the  Congress.  For  example,  in  1984 
Congress  required  USDA  to  ooimt  summer 
fallow  land  as  conservation  use  acres  (CUA). 
and  that  CUA  rules  for  1084  crops  be  no 
more  restrictive  than  In  1963.  Thus,  it  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  restrictive  rules  to  stay  in 
place  very  long. 

3.  Q.  There  are  some  who  would  prefer  to 
move  towards  stricter  production  controls 
and  higher  price  supports.  Why  is  the  Ad- 
ministration not  considering  this  type  of 
policy? 

A.  A  review  of  two  programs  which  have 
operated  under  such  a  system,  peanuts  and 
tobacco,  provides  much  insight  of  the  ef- 
fects of  moving  in  that  direction.  In  1930, 
the  U.S.  harvested  1.1  million  acres  of  pea- 
nuts. By  1980.  50  yean  later,  harvested  acre- 
age Increased  only  slightly  to  1.4  million 
acres.  Per  capita  production  of  major 
peanut  products  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed since  the  inid-1060's.  FOr  tobacco, 
VJS.  production  has  declined  by  about  10 
percent  over  the  past  30  years,  while  worid 
production  has  doubled.  Meansrtiile.  our 
share  of  world  tobacco  trade  has  droived  by 
about  50  percent  due  to  high  and  escalating 
support  prices  that  have  made  the  UJS.  less 
competitive  in  world  markets. 

There  is  oonslderaUe  evidoioe  that  tight 
controls  on  these  commodities  did  not,  over 
the  long  run.  benefit  fanners;  Instead,  the 
economic  value  of  the  quotas  and  allot- 
ments has  been  captured  by  lan<lowers  in  in- 
creased land  values  and  higher  leases.  In 
the  l(Hig-run.  a  move  to  mandatory  controls 
would  futher  reduce  the  overall  competi- 
tiveness in  U.S.  agriculture's  continued  loss 
in  world  trade  share,  and  result  in  less  total 
economic  activity  in  the  sector. 

4.  Q.  Why  don't  we  maintain  current  price 
and  Income  supports  and  subsidlBe  our  sur- 
pliu  production  onto  the  international 
market,  similar  to  the  European  Economic 
Community's  Common  Agricultural  Policy? 

A.  With  no  supply  controls,  fanners  would 
be  expected  to  respond  to  the  current  price 
Incentives  and  expand  production.  However, 
the  marketplace  could  not  be  expected  to 
support  both  high  price  supports  and  ex- 
panded production  in  domestic  markets.  In 
order  to  subsidize  exports,  marketing  boards 
or  dual  pricing  systems  would  have  to  be 
put  in  place.  Domestic  prices  would  be  set 
higher  than  world  prico,  and  either  direct 
government  subsidy  or  revenues  earned 
through  domesUc  sales  would  be  used  to 
buy  down  the  price  of  commodities  entering 
foreign  markets.  Government  costs  would 
skyrocket.  Although  farm  Income  may  raise 
In  the  short  run,  higher  values  and  incomes 
would  be  bid  into  higher  land  prices,  more 
inputs  would  be  used,  higher  production 
cosU  would  result,  and  ultimately  we  would 
have  a  less  efficient  and  competitive  agricul- 
tural sector. 


The  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  has  been  under  financial  pressures  as 
government  costs  have  steadily  increased, 
exceeding  $16  billion  last  year  even  with  the 
high  value  of  the  n.8.  dollar.  U  the  VA 
moved  to  a  system  similar  to  the  EEC.  CCC 
outlays  would  increase  to  unsustainable 
levels,  pressures  would  likely  increase  for 
more  protectionist  measures  and  each  coun- 
try would  resort  to  using  its  Treasury  to 
compete  against  one  snother. 

5.  Q.  Presently,  there  appears  to  be  no 
consensus  in  agriculture  on  which  direction 
agricultural  policy  should  take.  Why  do  you 
think  a  majority  of  those  in  the  agricultural 
sector  win  support  a  more  market-oriented 
agricultural  policy? 

A.  WbOe  Uiere  may  not  be  a  consensus  on 
the  type  of  agricultural  policy  we  should 
have,  most  fanners  agree  that  they  would 
rather  receive  their  Income  from  the  mar- 
ketplace than  from  the  government  In  ad- 
dition, they  also  want  a  long-term  consistent 
agricultural  policy  that  they  can  depend  cm 
year  after  year.  Finally,  most  of  ttmse  con- 
cerned with  the  agricultural  sector  want 
long-term  and  effective  solutlims  to  two 
very  Impntant  problems  facing  agricul- 
ture—aoQ  and  water  erosion  and  agricultur- 
al cre<Ut.  The  Administration's  proposal- 
the  Agricultural  Adjustmoit  Act  of  1985— 
provides  for  those  goals  and  objectives. 

6.  Q.  What  are  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  AAA  of  1085? 

A.  The  AAA  of  1085  provides  a  compre- 
hensive approach  for  agricultural  policy 
that  is  market-oriented  and  long-term  In 
design.  The  AAA  of  1085  contains  the  fol- 
lowing goals  and  objectives: 

1.  Long-Term  Design.  Unlike  previous  om- 
nibus farm  bUls.  this  legislation  deariy 
states  the  direction  of  farm  policy  from  the 
mld-1080's  through  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century,  rather  than  another  four  years. 

2.  Marketing  Orientation.  Price  and 
income  supports  for  all  commodities  will  ul- 
timately be  baaed  on  nonrecourse  loan  or 
price  support  rates  at  75  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable three-year  moving  average  of  UjS. 
marlcet  prices  for  each  reqtectlve  commodi- 
ty. Authorities  under  permanent  legislatlnn 
would  be  r^iealed. 

3.  Consistency.  For  the  first  time,  omnibus 
farm  legislation  will  provide  consistency 
among  ocmmiodlty  programs  and  other  agri- 
cultural policies.  International  trade,  natu- 
ral resource  conservation,  agricultural 
credit,  research,  and  grain  reserve  pidicies 
and  programs  are  integrated  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  commodity  programs  in  order  to 
ensure  government  programs  and  policies 
are  not  working  at  cross  purposes,  as  they 
often  have  in  the  pasL 

4.  Transition  Program.  The  legislation 
provides  for  an  orderly  transition  period  of 
five  years  through  all  commodity  titles  as 
well  as  otho'  programs.  It  phases  out  obso- 
lete snd  unnecessarily  restrictive  programs 
and  phases  in  the  market-oriented  provi- 
sions. 

5.  Eguity.  At  the  end  of  the  transition 
period  producers  would  be  put  on  an  equal 
footing  since,  after  five  years,  all  commod- 
ities would  be  treated  identically  and  guar" 
anteed  the  same  relative  level  of  price  sup- 
port. 

7.  Q.  There  are  several  programs  and  poli- 
cies mentioned  that  have  not  been  included 
in  past  farm  bills.  C^uld  you  be  more  specif- 
ic regarding  the  programs  and  policies  in 
the  AAA  of  1985? 

A.  The  following  is  a  general  description 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  AAA  of  1985: 
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DomeMtic  Market  Farm  Proffratiu.  They 
wUl  enable  producers  to  make  long-term  de- 
cisions without  the  constant  threat  of  direct 
or  Indirect  government  intervention.  They 
will  provide  for  a  transition  from  high  and 
rigid  price  supports  to  flexible  and  market- 
clearing  price  supports  that  producers  will 
be  able  to  rely  on  for  their  well-being.  Acre- 
age reduction  procrams,  quotas  and  allot- 
ments would  also  be  phased  out  over  the 
transition  period.  The  authorities  under  ex- 
isting permanent  legislation  that  affect 
each  particular  commodity  would  be  re- 
pealed. A  single,  limited  food  assistance 
grain  reserve  would  be  established  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains. 

Export  and  Trade  Orientation.  These  pro- 
visions are  consistent  with  the  domestic 
farm  program  provisions,  and  would  include 
three  broad  objectives.  First,  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  no  restrictions  shall  be  imposed 
on  agricultural  exports  for  either  short- 
supply  reasons  (ri^ng  domestic  prices)  or 
for  foreign  policy  reasons.  Second,  the 
United  States  must  enter  into  multilateral 
negotiations  with  our  key  trading  partners 
and  implement  a  program  to  reduce  restric- 
tive trade  practices  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  Third,  farm  income  will  be  increased 
through  fair  and  expanded  trade  in  agricul- 
tural exports. 

Resource  Contervation.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  implement  "sodbuster" 
provisions  which  would  stipulate  that  any 
person  who  produces  an  agricultural  com- 
modity on  highly  erodable  land,  which  had 
not  been  in  production  for  the  preceding  10 
years,  would  be  ineligible  for  any  direct  or 
indirect  Federal  agricultural  program  bene- 
fits. 

AgrtctiUural  Credit  The  legislation  substi- 
tutes multi-peril  all  risk  crop  insurance  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Admlniatratlon  (FmHA) 
emergency  lending  program.  In  addition, 
the  legislation  shifts  from  direct  to  guaran- 
teed lending  on  all  FmHA  loans  for  new  bor- 
rowers beginning  in  FT  1986.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  phasing  out  of  existing 
direct  operation  loans  by  FT  1990. 

AoricvXtural  Retearch.  The  focus  of  agri- 
cultural research  would  shift  more  from 
production  concerns  to  farm  profitability, 
with  emphasis  on  cost  reducing  technol- 
ogies, improved  pest  and  drought  resistance, 
new  uses  for  agricultural  products,  and 
more  efficient  marketing  and  management 
approaches. 

8.  Q.  Why  is  the  AAA  of  1985  extended  to 
the  year  2000,  rather  than  for  four  years,  as 
traditionally  has  been  the  case  with  omni- 
bus farm  legislation? 

A.  The  1981  Farm  BiU  was  written  with 
rigid  price  and  Income  supports  that  were 
scheduled  to  increase  each  year  by  specified 
and  mandated  amounts.  Those  provisions 
were  based  on  an  economic  environment 
that  never  materialixed.  As  a  result,  the  leg- 
islation worked  against  rather  than  for  agri- 
culture. More  importantly,  the  legislative 
changes  necessary  to  respond  to  changes  in 
economic  conditions— I.e.,  changes  in  the 
dairy  program  and  target  price  freeses— did 
not  come  easily  or  without  significant  coats. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers  have  struggled 
from  year  to  year  not  knowing  what  kind  of 
farm  programs  to  expect  and  when  they  will 
be  implemented.  Like  all  busineMCs,  fanners 
need  to  make  long-term  plans  regarding  cap- 
ital Investment  and  management  decisions. 
However,  it  is  impoosible  to  make  these  deci- 
sions not  knowing  the  general  direction  of 
U.S.  agricultural  policies  and  programs. 
That  is  why  It  is  necessary  to  have  legisla- 
tion in  place  that  is  long-term  and  consist- 


ent, and  that  allows  farm  programs  and 
policies  to  adapt  to  changes  in  economic 
conditions. 

9.  Q.  Isn't  the  AAA  of  198A  a  fairly  radical 
approach  to  addressing  future  farm  policy? 

it.  It  U  radical  to  the  extent  that  it  makes 
a  break  from  the  past  and  proposes  reasona- 
ble solutions.  It  is  radical  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  not  restrictive,  phases  out  supply  man- 
agement programs,  and  moat  important,  is 
not  temporary  in  terms  of  either  design  or 
objectives.  In  other  words,  it  is  almost  the 
exact  opposite  of  our  current  farm  legisla- 
tion. While  it  makes  dramatic  changes  in 
the  way  we  address  farm  policy,  it  provides 
a  five-year  transition  period  to  Implement 
those  changes.  This  legislation  is  based  on 
establishing  the  necessary  priorities  for  ag- 
riculture. It  makes  some  difficult  ehoioes. 
but  does  it  in  a  fair  and  compassionate  way. 

10.  How  is  it  possible  to  make  loan  or  price 
support  levels  for  all  program  oommodlUes 
market-oriented  given  the  diverse  iKograms. 
the  varying  supply /demand  sttuatloiiB,  com- 
modity characteristics  and  industry  struc- 
tures that  exists  for  each  commodity? 

A.  This  legislation  reoogniied  that  there 
are  major  differences  among  the  major  com- 
modities. As  such,  each  commodity  has  a 
five-year  transition  period  to  phase  out  ob- 
solete programs  and  phase  in  market-orient- 
ed price  supports.  Since  there  are  vast  dif- 
ferences in  existing  commodity  programs. 
the  transition  of  each  commodity  to  an 
equal  footing  at  the  end  of  five  years  will 
not  operate  precisely  in  the  same  way.  How- 
ever, under  the  AAA  of  1965,  all  producers 
of  each  program  commodity  will  receive 
price  support  during  as  well  as  after  the 
transition  period.  Different  adjustments  are 
made  for  some  commodities  (explained 
under  Section  II— Program  and  Policy  Pro- 
visions) during  the  transition  period  In  an 
effort  to  put  all  commodities  in  both  a  fair 
and  equitable  position  at  the  end  of  five 
years. 

11.  Q.  Consistency  among  commodity  pro- 
grams and  other  agricultural  policies  is 
mentioned  as  a  primary  objective  of  the 
AAA  of  1985.  Predsely,  how  are  these  provi- 
sions consistent,  particularly  In  contrast  to 
current  government  poUdes  and  programs? 

A.  nrtt,  all  commodlUeB  wOl  move  In  a 
market-oriented  dlrecUoD.  At  the  end  of  five 
years,  all  commodltlea  wUl  be  given  the 
same  relative  level  of  price  support  on  their 
production.  Currently,  price  supports  for 
some  program  commodities  are  set  above 
maritet-clearing  levels  and  are  baaed  on  out* 
dated  formulas.  Irreapeettve  of  the  current 
economic  condltlona.  The  one  dear  excep- 
tion is  the  current  provtaion  for  soybeans. 
The  price  support  provtalons  of  the  AAA  of 
1985  are  patterned  after  the  current  aoy- 
bean  program  In  order  to  achieve  flexible, 
market-clearing  price  supports. 

Seeoiut  this  legislation  contains  only  lim- 
ited authority  for  aereage  reduction  pro- 
grams. It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  supply  control  programs  have 
not  been  effective  or  made  the  sector  more 
prosperoua.  And.  while  the  United  States 
has  willingly  continued  to  unilaterally  Im- 
plement programs  to  reduce  production,  our 
foreign  con^vtlton  have  responded  by  in- 
creasing their  production  and  their  world 
market  shares. 

Third,  in  addition  to  high  price  supports, 
target  prices  have  had  several  unintended 
consequences  such  as  raising  land  prices  and 
production  coats,  reducing  our  competitive- 
ness in  world  markets  and  encouraging 
farmers  to  expand  acreage  even  under  sur- 
plus   conditions.    Under    this    legislation. 


target  prices  are  based  on  a  declining 
annual  percentage  of  a  three-year  moving 
average  of  X3M.  market  prices. 

fourth,  moving  to  a  more  market-oriented 
agricultural  policy  will  aUow  the  United 
States  to  become  even  more  competitive  in 
world  markets.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  will  be  provided  with  the  abiUty  to 
work  through  OATT  to  eliminate  major 
trade  barriers  or  unfair  trade  practices  and 
promote  policies  that  achieve  more  "open" 
access  to  markets. 

Fifth,  sodbuster  provisions  are  proposed  to 
prevent  crop  production  on  highly  erodlble 
land  that  has  resulted  in  a  misallocation  of 
resources  and  contributed  to  our  soil  and 
water  erosion  problems. 

12.  Q.  This  legislation  has  only  limited  au- 
thority for  acreage  reduction  programs. 
Does  this  also  pertain  to  other  supply  con- 
trol programs  such  as  quotas  and  allot- 
ments? With  limited  supply  control  pro- 
grams in  place,  won't  excessive  surpluses 
result  in  a  relatively  short  time? 

A.  Current  authority  under  the  ao-called 
"permanent  law"  would  be  repealed.  There 
would  be  a  phase-out  of  authority  for  acre- 
age reduction  programs  and  the  immediate 
elimination  of  quotas,  allotments,  and  other 
restrictive  statutes.  However,  in  the  case  of 
peanuts  and  tobacco,  producers  who  have 
historically  held  allotments  and/or  quotas 
would  receive  a  direct  payment  that  is  based 
on  an  annual  declining  percentage  of  a 
three-year  moving  average  of  VS.  market 
prices. 

Initially,  totae  producers  may  choose  to 
increase  production  of  some  commodities  by 
not  complying  with  the  voluntary  acreage 
control  program.  However,  they  would  be 
expanding  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
would  not  receive  loan  and  target  price  pro- 
tection on  any  of  their  production  and  that 
the  price  and  Income  supports  will  be 
moving  towards  market-clearing  levels  over 
a  period  of  five  years. 

Voluntary  acreage  reduction  programs 
(ARP)  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and 
flee  would  be  in  place  for  three  years 
through  the  1988  crop  year.  The  level  of 
ARP  would  decline  each  year  and  would  be 
phased  out  entirely  beginning  with  the  1989 
crop  year  and  thereafter. 

IS.  Q.  How  and  why  Is  the  payment  limita- 
tion lowered  and  what  effect  will  that  have 
on  program  participation  and,  ultimately, 
upon  the  agricultual  sector? 

A.  This  legislation  contains  provisions  for 
a  declining  payment  limitation  on  all  com- 
modity programs  where  producers  are  eligi- 
ble for  potential  deficiency  payments.  How- 
ever, the  limitation  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced from  the  current  $50,000  level  to 
$30,000.  and  declines  to  $10,000  for  the  1988 
crop  year. 

Oiven  the  current  structure  of  agricul- 
ture, a  relatively  small  number  of  large 
farms  produce  a  large  portion  of  program 
cropa.  In  general,  about  10  percent  of  U.S. 
fanners  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  output  and  do  not  depend  on  farm  pro- 
grams to  supplement  family  incomes.  Con- 
versely, about  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
produce  10  percent  of  the  output  and  re- 
ceive about  five-sixths  of  their  family 
income  from  off-farm  sources.  Thus,  it  is 
about  one-fotirth  of  the  producers  who  must 
rely  on  farm  program  benefits  and  who  will 
most  likely  need  assistance  under  future  ag- 
ricultural legislation.  However,  the  top  13 
percent  of  farms  account  for  45  percent  of 
direct  payments  while  71  percent  of  the 
farms  receive  22  percent  of  the  payments. 


In  order  to  provide  payments  to  those 
most  in  need,  it  is  essential  to  target  pay- 
ments to  producers  who  do  not  have  large 
operations  or  obtain  most  of  their  family 
iixxtme  from  nonf arm  sources.  In  addition, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  budget  def- 
icit be  brought  under  control.  Without  some 
limit  on  the  amount  of  direct  payments  to 
producers,  large  budget  exposure  is  possible. 

Limiting  direct  payments  to  farmers  to 
$30,000  per  person  in  1988,  $15,000  in  1987. 
and  $10,000  in  1988  and  thereafter  would 
ensure  that  payments  would  reach  those  op- 
erators in  greatest  need  for  assistance  and 
would  not  exclude  many  farmers.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1981  only  2  percent  of  fanners  receiv- 
ing government  payments  would  have  lost 
benefiU  had  a  $10,000  payment  limitation 
be«i  in  effect.  In  1982.  cash  grain  producers 
with  sales  between  $40,000  and  $100,000  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $5,500  in  government 
payments. 

II.  PBOCKAit  Ain>  roLicT  raovisiOKS 

Title  I:  Agricvltural  trade  and  export 
expansion  progranu 

Objectives 

A.  To  increase  farm  income  through  fair 
and  expanded  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

B.  To  enhance  the  reliability  of  the 
United  States  as  a  supplier  of  agricultural 
commodities  by  eliminating  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural embargoes  and  by  guaranteeing 
sanctity  of  export  ccmtracts. 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
agricultural  trade  title? 
A.  The  major  provisions  include: 
Agricvltural  trade  policy 

A.  The  U.S.  Government  Is  committed  to: 

1.  Promoting  open  access  in  world  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  exports  by  negotiating 
with  our  key  trading  partners  to  reduce  re- 
strictive trade  practices  in  the  agricultural 
sector. 

2.  Reducing  or  eliminating  U.8.  restric- 
tions on  agricultural  imports  in  exchange 
for  similar  concessions  on  the  part  of  our 
trading  partners. 

3.  No  restrictions  will  be  imposed  on  agri- 
cultural exports  because  of  rising  domestic 
prices  (short-supply  reasons).  In  addition, 
an  embargo  on  agricultural  products  shall 
not  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  except  in  extreme  situations  and  only 
then  as  part  of  a  broader  embargo. 

4.  Protect  the  sanctity  of  existing  export 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  the  unlikely  event  of  an  embar- 
go. 

B.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shalL 

1.  Determine  which  countries  are  adverse- 
ly impacting  trade  in  specific  agricultural 
products  through  the  use  of  trade  barriers 
or  unfair  trade  practices. 

2.  Assess  the  use  of  major  foreign  trade 
barriers  or  unfair  practices  and  their  impact 
on  the  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

3.  Report  the  findings  to  Congress. 

C.  The  VS.  Trade  Representative  shall: 

1.  In  administering  Its  responsibilities 
under  Section  181  of  the  1984  Trade  Act.' 


•Pursuant  to  Section  181  of  the  Tnule  Act  of 
19M.  a«  amended,  the  USTR  is  required  to  Identify 
and  analyae  acta.  poUdea,  or  ptaetloes  which  eooati- 
tute  significant  barrieia  to  or  diatortioni  of  VS.  ex- 
ports and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  tnde-distort- 
inc  Impact  of  ■uchaeta,  poUdea  or  practioea  on  n.8. 
commerce.  The  USTR  must  submit  an  annual 
report  on  this  analysis  and  estimate  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  nnanoe  and  Ways  and  Meana. 


perform  a  seperate  analysis  regarding  acts, 
policies  and  practices  which  constitute  sig- 
nificant barriers  to.  or  dlstorttons  of.  ex- 
ports of  U.8.  agricultural  commodities.  A 
separate  estimate  of  the  Impact  of  these 
practices  on  VS.  oommeroe  should  be  In- 
cluded In  a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture in  the  House  and  Senate  as  weO  as 
to  the  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees. 

2.  In  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcidture.  seek  to  eliminate  those  major 
trade  barriers  or  imf  air  trade  praeUoes  Iden- 
tified. In  the  event  that  by  JtUy  1. 1988.  ne- 
gotiations to  remove  or  reduce  such  bar- 
riers. Including  export  suhaldlee  maintained 
by  other  countries,  are  not  nicigifliig  satis- 
factorily, the  VS,  Trade  Representative  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  Indicating  what  ac- 
tions will  be  taken  to  offset  the  effects  of 
trade  barriers  and  unfair  trade  practioea 
and  to  secure  adequate  progrew  in  the  nego- 
tiations. In  drawing  up  this  report,  greater 
use  of  long-term  credit,  fecial  Mlea  of  CCC 
stocks,  export  or  export  credit  subsidies  and 
bilateral  trade  agreements  shall  be  consid- 
ered. 

D.  The  President  staalL 

Recommend  a  plan  to  the  Congress  to 
phase  out  by  September  SO.  1990.  all  major 
agricultural  trade  barrten  Impneert  on  for- 
eign products  entering  the  VS.  market  In 
return  for  romparahle  aetian  eUmlnattng 
agricultural  trade  barriers  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Export  expansion  Programs 

A.  Short-term  Credit 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required 
to  continue  the  0611-102  Kzport  Credit 
Guarantee  program  at  a  levd  consistent 
with  the  credit  needs  of  Importing  coimtrles 
for  UjB.  agricultural  commodities  when 
credltworthlneai  requlrenienta  are  faUmed 
and  such  credit  requeats  serve  to  increase 
short-term  demand  for  UjB.  agricultural  ex- 
ports, build  longer-term  marluts  or  improve 
the  competitive  position  of  U.8.  sgricultural 
exports  In  world  marltets. 

B.  P  Ji.  4M  program  Is  reauthoriwd. 

C.  Ifaiket  Devdopnent 

1.  Tlie  Admintatratlan  is  committed  to 
continue  strong  and  effective  maritet  devd- 
opment  programa  for  agricultural  products. 

2.  Require  the  Secretanr  of  Agriculture  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
maifeet  devdopment  prograna  and  report  to 
Congress  within  one  year  as  to  ways  In 
whldi  tbey  may  be  Improved. 

2.  Q.  The  agricultural  trade  policy  out- 
lined In  Title  I  would  appear  to  be  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  trade  praetioeB  of  many  of 
our  competitors  and  trading  partners  How 
does  thto  Halation  deal  with  that  possible 
confrontation? 

A.  Ftaat,  a  flve-year  transltian  period  is 
provided  for  whleb  allows  the  United  States 
to  fuUy  determine  the  extent  of  trade  re- 
strictions and  the  impact  of  these  restric- 
tions on  U.8.  agricultural  products  that 
enter  foreign  markets. 

Second,  at  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  will  likely  have  begun  negotlattcms 
on  another  round  of  talks  with  signatory 
members  of  the  General  Agreement  of  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (OATT)  In  1986.  This  will 
complement  the  process  of  identifying  these 
restrictions,  asseesing  their  impact,  and  ne- 
gotiating reductions. 

Third,  by  1990.  a  report  will  be  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  identifying 
what  actions  will  be  taken  to  offset  the 
impact  of  the  identified  trade  restrictions. 

I^>urth.  during  this  process.  UJ3.  domestic 
farm  policy  will  be  moving  towards  more 


market  orientation.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
the  U.8.  agricultural  sector  should  be  pod- 
tioned  to  be  more  competitive  and  able  to 
reduce  the  barriers  it  now  has  in  place. 

In  essence,  the  process  of  promoting  open 
access  in  world  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  will  be  phased  in  over  a  five-year 
trandtlon  period.  This  will  provide  ample 
time  for  U.8.  agriculture  to  be  able  to  make 
trade  concessions  and  more  importantly 
obtain  mutual  reductions  in  trade  restrlc- 
Uons  from  our  major  trading  partners. 

S.  Q.  How  will  VS.  producers  view  this  ap- 
proadi  to  agricultural  trade  policy? 

A.  Most  producers  would  rather  receive  a 
price  for  their  commodities  bom  the  mar- 
ketidaoe  than  from  government  programa. 
To  that  extent,  most  produoen  are  willing 
to  meeept  a  m««  market-oriented  domestic 
farm  policy,  but  only  If  they  are  guaranteed 
reasonsbte  and  fair  access  to  world  markets. 
To  do  that,  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  willing  to  stand  behind  VS.  farmers  and 
guarantee  them  this  access.  That  requires 
iMgotlslloiis  with  key  trading  partaen  to 
reduce  restrictive  trade  ptactlcea.  it  also  re- 
quires that  the  Fedoal  Oovemment  guar- 
antee that  it  wHl  no  longer  Impose  embar- 
goes or  other  restrictions  <m  VS.  agricultur- 
al products  for  either  short-supidy  or  for- 
eign policy,  reasons.  The  only  exception 
would  involve  extreme  dtuations  and  only 
then  as  a  part  of  a  broad  embargo  iriiere 
sacrifices  are  shared  by  all  eeoooaiic  sectors. 

4.  Q.  How  wfll  existing  cases  of  trade  vMa- 
tions  and  unfair  practices  of  our  trading 
partners  be  handled  during  this  interim 
proeeas  of  identifying  and  analydng  the  ad- 
vene Impact  of  trade  restrictlans? 

A.  The  comprehensive  review  by  the  VS. 
Trade  Representative,  in  conjunction  with 
USDA.  will  in  no  way  Impede  the  ongoing 
process  of  seeking  a  resolutian  to  fxlstlng 
trade  cases,  nor  deter  continuous  negotia- 
tions that  take  place  with  our  trading  part- 
nets.  Indeed,  the  review  and  analyds  wlD 
complement  the  i"^i**"g  pioceas  and  should 
help  in  the  next  round  of  negotiatians  of 
GATT.  These  provisions  wHl  only  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  resolve  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  more  open  access  to  world 
trade  and  provide  for  a  timdy  tranaitioo 
period  In  wder  to  reach  these  objectives. 

5.  Q.  This  legislation  proposes  the  reau- 
thoriaatlan  of  some  existing  export  exvan- 
slon  programa.  What  are  the  major  objeo- 
Uves  of  these  programs  and  bow  wHI  they 
comtdement  the  domestic  farm  policy? 

A.  ynOi  the  adoption  of  a  more  market- 
oriented  policy  for  VS.  agrlcniture.  farmers 
will  depend  to  a  greater  extent  on  export 
markets  for  the  generation  of  farm  Inoome. 
However,  if  a  market-oriented  poUey  is  to 
benefit  VS.  agriculture,  the  United  States 
must  implement  a  foorrtlnai.ed  set  of  domes- 
tic and  export  marlcet  pcdldes  which  enable 
U.8.  exponrters  to  compete  in  world  markets 
and  guarantee  access  to  Importing  country 
markets.  Thus.  UJS.  expwt  programs  must 
be  designed  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  is  a  reliable  supplier  and  must  enable 
VS.  exporters  to  meet  the  price  and  credit 
terms  off ered  by  competing  exporters. 

rules  //  and  III:  Wheat  and  feedaraina 
1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
wheat  and  f eedgraln  titles? 
A.  The  major  provisions  Indude: 
Loan  rates  based  on  75  percent  of  national 
average  prices  received  by  producers  of  each 
of  the  respective  coomiodltles  during  the 
immediately  preceding  three  years. 
Nonrecourse  loans  are  for  nine  months. 
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Nonrecourse  loans  are  limited  to  $200,000 
to  any  producer  for  all  commodities  on  all 
farms  in  which  the  producer  has  an  inter- 
est. Loans  in  excess  of  $300,000  are  recourse 
loans. 

The  Secretary  shall  esUblish  separate 
loan  rates  and  target  prices  for  different 
classes  of  wheat. 

Target  prices  for  both  wheat  and  feed- 
grains  are  calculated  on  an  annual  declining 
percentage  of  the  three-year  moving  aver- 
age of  U.8  market  prices  at  the  following 
levels: 

Crop  year  Tar^t  price 

Percentage  of  3-year  moving  average 
U.S.  market  prices: 

1986 100 

1M7 »6 

1989 M 

19M M 

1991 76 

Thereafter 76 

Deficiency  payments  are  equal  to  the  crop 
(or  class)  target  price  minus  the  national 
season  average  price  times  the  harvested 
production  of  the  crop  on  the  farm. 

A  voluntary  acreage  reduction  program 
wlU  be  offered  at  the  foUowing  levels:  18 
percent-1988  crop  year;  10  percent-1987  crop 
year:  5  pereent-1988  crop  year.  For  the  1989 
crop  year  and  thereafter,  the  authority  for 
acreage  reduction  or  other  supply  control 
programs  would  be  eliminated. 

For  crop  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988.  pro- 
ducers must  comply  with  the  voluntary 
acreage  reduction  program  In  order  to  re- 
ceive loan  and  target  price  benefit 

Feedgrains  included  are  com,  sorghum, 
and  barley. 

Authorities  under  permanent  legislation 
that  affect  wheat,  com.  sorghum,  rye. 
barley,  and  oats  would  be  repealed. 

3.  Q.  Traditionally,  nonrecourse  loans 
have  been  a  major  component  of  farm  com- 
modity programs.  The  AAA  of  1986  pro- 
poses to  use  nonrecourse  loans  up  to  a  level 
of  $300,000,  at  which  point  they  become  re- 
course. How  would  these  nonrecourse  and 
recourse  loans  work? 

A.  With  nonrecourse  loans,  when  market 
prices  are  low.  farmers  can  use  the  commod- 
ities they  poduced  as  collateral  for  Federal 
loans.  If  prices  fall  to  rise  above  loan  levels, 
farmers  can  forfeit  their  collateral  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  up  to 
a  level  of  $300,000  of  outstanding  loans. 
With  recourse  loans,  farmers  can  secure 
loans  from  the  government  by  pledging 
their  commodity  as  collateral.  At  the  end  of 
the  loan  period,  the  producer  would  be  obli- 
gated to  repay  the  loan  with  interest,  which 
more  closely  approximates  normal  commer- 
cial lending  practices.  In  the  event  the  re- 
course loan  Is  not  repaid,  the  government 
will  have  further  recourse  against  the  bor- 
rower in  the  form  of  penalties  and  denial  of 
other  program  benefits.  For  Instance.  If  a 
producer  defaulted  or  was  unable  to  repay 
the  loan,  the  equivalent  amount  of  the  loan 
plus  Interest  could  be  deducted  from  poten- 
tial deficiency  payments  that  producers  are 
eligible  to  receive.  In  addition,  the  producer 
can  be  denied  any  future  program  benefits 
if  he  failed  to  repay  his  recourse  loan. 

3.  Q.  Why  are  the  loan  rates  baaed  on  a 
percentage  of  the  three-year  moving  aver- 
age of  U.S.  market  prices? 

A.  Basing  loan  rates  on  previous  market 
prices  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  loan 
rates  to  adjust  to  changes  in  the  competi- 
tiveness of  our  agricultural  products  abroad 
and  still  provide  a  safety  net  to  farmers. 
Setting  loan  rates  on  the  basis  of  a  three- 


year  moving  average  of  past  market  prices 
llmiU  the  effecu  of  extreme  weather-relat- 
ed price  fluctuations  on  later  loan  rates,  yet 
provides  for  appropriate  adjustments  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  change.  In  addition,  it  re- 
moves the  tendency  for  high  and  inflexible 
loan  rates  to  be  capitalized  into  the  value  of 
fixed  assets. 

Setting  the  loan  rate  at  78  percent  of  a 
three-year  moving  average  helps  to  ensure 
that  the  loan  rate  remains  below  market- 
clearing  commodity  prices  in  all  but  ex- 
treme situations.  For  Instance,  in  situations 
when  a  period  of  short  supplies  and  high 
commodity  prices  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  excess  supplies  and  low  market  prices, 
loan  rates  determined  by  past  prices  could 
possibly  exceed  cost  of  production  and  long- 
term  market-clearing  prices.  However, 
basing  loan  rates  on  a  fraction  of  past  prices 
will  most  likely  mlnlmlie  the  extent  of 
market  interference. 

4.  Q.  The  Secretary  Is  required  to  estab- 
lish separate  loan  rates  for  different  rlsssfs 
of  wheat.  What  Is  the  reasoning  for  multi- 
ple loan  rates? 

A.  In  the  past,  the  wheat  procram  has  op- 
erated under  a  single  loan  rate,  although 
there  are  five  major  classes  of  wheat  grown 
in  the  United  SUtes.  However,  pricing  prob- 
lems can  arise  since  the  various  rlassws  are 
grown  in  distinct  regions,  have  different  end 
uses,  and  are  each  marketed  differently.  Bs- 
taMtffh'"g  separate  loan  rates  will  allow 
each  class  or  type  of  wheat  to  have  a  loan 
rate  that  accurately  refleeU  It  use  and 
value. 

5.  Q.  What  is  the  rationale  for  baaing 
target  prices  on  an  annual  declining  per- 
centage of  the  three-year  moving  avorage  of 
UjB.  market  prices?  It  would  appear  that 
after  five  years,  target  prices  would  no 
longer  exist.  Are  you  not  phasing  them  out? 

A.  Typically,  target  prices  have  been  aet 
above  market-clearing  levels  and  manrtatifd 
over  a  period  of  time,  such  as  occurred  In 
the  1981  Farm  Bill.  This  has  effeeUvely 
guaranteed  that  acreage  reductkn  pro- 
grams would  be  required  In  order  to  ensure 
that  market  prices  were  at  least  nearer  to 
predetermined  levela.  As  target  prices  esca- 
lations force  greater  cutbacks  and  prices 
move  up.  our  competitors  produce  more  and 
take  over  our  markets.  As  our  markets  dwin- 
dle, even  larger  cutbacks  are  neoeaaary. 
Thus.  It  U  Important  that  target  prioea  do 
not  Interfere  with  the  aisnals  fran  the  mar- 
ketplace. Otherwise,  they  lead  to  Increased 
production  abroad  and  larger  surpluses  In 
the  long-term. 

Baaing  target  prioea  on  the  same  concept 
as  loan  ratea  will  allow  for  an  Inoome  trans- 
fer but  not  Interfere  with  market-clearing 
levels.  By  providing  for  a  five-year  transi- 
tion, agriculture  will  become  more  compeU- 
tlve  and  overcapacity  will  be  reduced  to  the 
point  that  producers  can  rely  on  the  mar- 
ketplace for  their  well-being  and.  for  the 
most  part,  remove  the  necessity  for  an 
Income  transfer  mechanism.  However,  If 
under  extreme  conditions  the  price  fell 
below  the  target  price,  producera  would  still 
be  provided  a  form  of  direct  avistance. 

8.  Q.  The  legtalatkm  repeals  authorities 
under  permanent  legislation  and  phases  out 
those  for  supply  control  programs.  Both 
wheat  and  com.  particularly  in  recent  years, 
have  had  large  surpluaes.  Without  contin- 
ued supply  management  programs,  how  will 
this  leglalatton  prevent  the  buildup  of  the 
ezlstbog  surpluses? 

A.  The  Incentive  to  producers  to  expand 
production  will  be  heavily  Influenced  by  the 
level  of  loan  and  Income  price  supports. 


With  loan  and  target  rates  established 
below  market-clearing  levels,  producers  will 
more  readily  respond  to  signals  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  make  production  adjustmente 
accordingly.  In  addition,  producers  will  be 
able  to  obtain  and  receive  price  protection 
and  program  benefits  for  most  of  their  pro- 
duction by  complying  with  the  voluntary 
acreage  reduction  programs  in  the  first 
three  years. 

Thereafter,  the  authority  for  acreage  re- 
duction of  any  other  type  of  supply  control 
program  would  no  longer  be  In  effect  Thus, 
the  Incentive  to  Initially  expand  production 
outside  the  programs  will  be  lessened  as 
those  producers  will  not  benefit  from  high 
support  rates  or  by  Increasing  the  size  of 
their  base  for  the  purpose  of  future  pro- 


7.  Q.  What  cropland  acreage  base  will  be 
used  under  the  acreage  reduction  program 
to  determine  the  amount  of  acres  planted 
for  each  farm? 

A.  The  acreage  base  for  a  farm  for  any 
crop  will  be  the  average  acreage  of  the  three 
crop  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
rUtes  IV  and  V:  Cotton  and  rice 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
cotton  and  rice  titles? 

A.  The  major  provisions  include: 

Loan  rates  based  on  76  percent  of  national 
average  prices  received  by  producers  of  each 
of  the  respective  commodities  during  the 
immediately  preceding  three  years. 

A  nine-month  loan  period. 

Nonrecourse  loans  are  limited  to  $300,000 
to  any  producer  for  all  commodities  on  all 
farms  in  which  the  producer  has  an  inter- 
est Loans  in  excess  of  $300,000  are  recourse 


The  Secretary  shall  establish  separate 
loan  rates  and  target  prices  for  upland 
cotton  and  extra-long  staple  (ELS)  cotton. 

Target  prices  for  each  of  the  respective 
commodities  are  calculated  on  an  annual  de- 
clining percentage  of  the  three-year  moving 
average  of  U.S.  market  prices  for  each  of 
the  respective  commodities  at  the  following 
levels: 

Crop  year  Target  price 

Percentage  of  3-year  moving  average 
VA  market  prices: 

19M 100 

1987 96 

1988 90 

1988 88 

1990 80 

1991 76 

Thereafter 76 

A  voluntary  acreage  reduction  program 
will  be  offered  at  the  foUowing  levels:  16 
percent— 1988  crop  year.  10  percent— 1987 
crop  year;  6  percent— 1988  crop  year.  For 
1988  crop  year  and  thereafter  authority  for 
acreage  reduction  or  other  supply  control 
programs  would  be  eliminated. 

Deficiency  payments  are  equal  to  the  crop 
target  price  minus  the  national  season  aver- 
age price  times  the  harvested  production  of 
the  crop  of  the  farm. 

For  crop  years  1988,  1987  and  1988,  pro- 
ducers must  comply  with  the  voluntary 
acreage  reduction  programs  in  order  to  re- 
ceive loan  and  target  price  benefits. 

Authorities  under  permanent  legislation 
as  they  affect  cotton  and  rice  will  be  re- 
pealed. 

2.  Q.  The  price  support  for  cotton  is  cur- 
rently based  on  either  the  lower  of  8S  per- 
cent of  the  average  spot  market  price  for 
upland  cotton  or  90  percent  of  the  average 
Northern  European  price  for  upland  cotton. 
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Why  is  the  price  support  under  this  legisla-  3.  Q.  Will  acreage  reduction  programs  be  dairy  sector  as  CCC  purchases  still  ranain 

tlon  being  set  on  the  basis  of  75  percent  of  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  well  above  historical  levels  and  are  project- 

the    three-year    moving    average    of    U.8.  price  support?  ed  to  continue  to  coat  taxpayer  nearly  $1.6 

market  prices?  A.  No.  There  would  be  no  authority  for  billion  In  F7  1988.  The  dairy  inioe  support 

A.  As  with  all  price  supports,  the  loan  rate  acreage  reduction  or  other  supply  control  program  must  have  flexibility  and  allow  the 

should    be    market-oriented    and    remain  programs  for  soybeans.  price  support  level  to  adjust  to  changing 

below  market-clearing  prices  in  all  but  ex-  jitig  vil- Dairy  economic  omditions.  The  $11.80/cwt  level 

treme  situations.  While  the  cotton  loan  rate  i.  q.  what  are  the  major  prwlslons  of  the  ^^S^^JS^^^Ji^!!^^,,^*^ 

is  more  market-oriented  than  most  setting  djjrwitle?                  ^^  point  to  achieve  a  marlcet-oriented  dairy 

the  loan  rate  at  75  percent  of  a  three-year  ^  The  major  provisions  inidude-  policy. 

moving  average  provides  consistency  among  ^^  marketing  years  1986/88  and  1988/87,  8.  C  For  marketing  years  1988/88  and 

commodities.  More  importanUy,  It  provides  thV^suppwtMlce  to?  manufacturing  gnute  1988/87.  the  authority  for  making  support 

consistency  with  the  determination  of  the  milk «Slhe i«SSl«h«l MfSl«nc  »«**  adJustmenU  is  scheduled  for  April  I. 

levels  for  target  prices,  which  are  also  based  "%  'g^  Sr^TSw  thewipport  price  ^^'  •»>  J"»»^  1-  !•"•  What  is  the  rea- 

on  a  three-year  moving  average  of  VS.  wiU  be  $11.80/cwt.  except  that  on  April  1.  •**?*°f '"  "?*^?*?«o'>^?5J?^»«°*^ 

market  prices.  igu    jf  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti-  A.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1985/88  mar- 

3.  Q.  Why  is  a  separate  loan  rate  and  ^^^bcCpSSaswrt^Sy  pioducU  ketlng  year,  the  support  price  wiU  be  estab- 
target  price  esubllshed  for  extra-long  suple  ^^T^^^^^^^^^^^  J^^iZi  to  lHhed  at  »lLeo/cwt  That  support  price  will 
(ELS)  cotton?  exceed  6  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent  the  "*  towered  60  oenU/cwt  U  each  decision 

A.  WhUe  EU8  cotton  representa  a  smaU  g^^^sSl  ^Jw^lSesu^OTt^  by  PO«°t  "  ■urpluses  persist  Thus.  It  provides 

amount  of  total  U.S.  cotton  producUon  (less  ta^aU/cwt                         m^in^"  w^-^  »w  timely  Intervals  for  phasing  the  support 

than  2  percent)  it  is  grown  only  in  certain  ,-,  q_  jjiu,,,  i    1987   If  the  Secretary  P''^  towards  market  orientation, 

areas  of  the  country  where  it  is  weU  adapted  estimates  that  CCC  iniitshaaea  of  dairy  prod-  4.  Q.  Beginning  with  marketing  year  1987/ 

to  hot  dry  weather  conditions.  In  addiUon.  ^  .     j^,  following  9  months  are  project-  •••  **>*  current  purchase  program  wOl  be 

iU  markets  are  chiefly  high-value  producU  ^  ^  exceed  an  umual  rat*  of  6  Mllkm  converted  to  a  direct  payment  progrsm. 

as  opposed  to  the  apparel,  household  and  j^^jj,^  niilk  equivalent  the  Secretaiy  shall  ^''^    ••    *•>*    method    of    price    support 

industrial    producU    made    from    upland  reduce  the  support  price  by  60  cenU/cwt         **f°?S?  *'!? ''"Jl^L.     . 

cotton.  py,r  marketing  year  1987/88  and  thereaf-  *■  Ooet  the  support  iwice  becomes  more 

4.  Q.  Why  are  separate  loan  rates  being  es-  »^  Mnci  payment  program  wlU  be  estab-  market-oriented.  It  would  remain  below  the 
Ublished  for  different  types  of  rice?  Uslied.  Tanetprlces  will  be  rslnilst^  on  an  market  mice,  except  possibly  during  flush 

A.  There  are  currenUy  three  major  types  ,__uai  de^inlnc  oeiventace  of  the  three-  production    periods   or   extreme   support/ 

of  rice  produced  in  the  United  SUtes.  There  ve^  movtoTavwMe  of  VS.  milk  price*  at  «l«n«»l  condiUons.  At  that  point  little  or 

is  relatively  little  substitution  among  these  f^foUoiring  leveUc  °<*  *'*^  products  would  be  sold  to  the  gov- 

types  for  most  users  of  rice.  Supply-demand  -..i,^  ...i^  •  cram^nt  no  longer  necessitating  the  need 

imbalances  that  appear  in  the  aggregate  _ JH'^^JT?'-— , -.™h— .«!:  for  a  purchase  program.  If  the  market  price 

may  not  indicate  the  market  situation  for  a  ^s  percraUge  o"-ye«-  moving  aver-  ^^  ^j,^  ^^j^  ,,g^^  y,^  ^^^^  p^ce  level, 

single  class  of  rice.  ,J5S'/m     ""'^     *"^^                            »  farmers  wffl  receive  a  deficiency  payment 

Moreover,  planting  of  new,  high-yielding       JSI/S „  based  on  the  difference  between  the  market 

rice  varieties  is  increasing,  which  could  ag-        JSS/S 80  1"**  '°'*  '*'*  target  price,  thus  offering 

gravate  imbalances  in  the  market  for  one        JjS/oi 78  them  Income  protection. 

rice  type  compared  to  another.  Separate        inj—livii.' 75  *•  Q-  How  will  the  translticm  be  made  from 

loan  rates  which  accurately  reflect  supply-        inereaiier....™...... ^  purchase  program  to  a  direct  payment 

demand  conditions  and  end  uses  WiU  address  JJ^^^^^S^J^^^^.^^^I^iy'''*^''''''^  program? 

the  excess  supply  problems  that  arise  when  '"'I^.jrS^^f  IT^S^ST-iSk^Soe  >«eelv«i  by  >»-  The  concept  of  moving  the  support 

esUblishlng  loan  rates  for  Just  one  type  of  ^rodofoen  in  flwal  year  IMT  or  b>  90  percent  of  the  Price   towards   market  orientation   wiU   be 

rice.  sverase  priees  received  by  producen  for  aU  milk  in  phased  In  under  the  current  purchase  im>- 

6.  Q.  What  cropland  acreage  base  wlU  be  the  precedins  three  yean.  gram  as  price  supports  wUI  gradually  be  re- 
used under  the  acreage  reduction  program  .j-jj^  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  duced.  In  1987/88.  the  direct  payment  pro- 
to  determine  the  amount  of  acres  permitted  to  upoint  a  task  force  to  review  the  FMeial  tcnm  wiU  operate  with  a  target  price  initial- 
to  be  planted  to  the  crop  on  each  farm?  |,fji^  Marketing  Order  Program.  The  task  ly  set  at  the  lower  of  90  percent  of  a  three- 

A.  The  acreage  base  for  a  farm  for  any  j^,^  ,1^^  constat  of  three  pitMlucers.  three  ye*r  moving  average  of  VS.  market  prices 

crop  WiU  be  the  average  of  the  crop  planted  processors  (two  from  cocvetatives  and  one  for  aU  milk  or  the  price  received  by  produc- 

for  harvest  on  the  farm  for  the  three  crop  independent    processor),    two    agricultural  «»  tor  aU  miU  in  1986/87.  If  the  average 

years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  economists  from  the  t^rf  Orant  universi-  market  price  is  less  than  the  target  i»1ce.  aU 

which  the  determination  is  made.  ties,  and  two  representatives  from  consumer  dairy  farmers  would  be  eligible  for  a  pay- 

Title  VI:  Soybeans  organisaUons.  ™«°'  bmaea  on  the  difference  between  the 

1.0.  What  are  the  major  provirions  of  the  The  task  force  shall:  '!^^^Jf^!li^ii^!^  ^ '^ '"^' 

soybeans  title'  <1)  Stu«ly  "»«  need  for  Federal  mflk  mar-    aU  $10,000  payment  Umltation. 

^  Th^major  provisions  include:  ketlng  orders  and  clarify  their  purpose:  ^^  8  Q.  Is  there  a  provWon  f oradvanced  de- 

Xu    prSlu^r?    eligible    for    nine-month  (3)  Assess  the  impact,  of  ^e^^-tlng  Fed-  n«=j«»«I''SfS2SL^S^,SSS^e  Secre 

loans  er»l  •d*  Marketing  Order  Program  on  milk  A.  Yes.  the  legislation  provides  the  Secre- 

Loan  rates  are  based  on  75  percent  of  the  producers,  processors,  dtetributors  and  con-  tary  ^^'i^yj^  "J^fXI*^  SSSfto 

three-year  moving  average  of  U.S.  market  sumers:  to  mUk  V^^Oaeen  ^A^agthttMaity  to 

ori^  (3)  Identify,  describe  and  evaluate  feasible  provide  advance  deficiency  payments. 

Nonrecourse  loans  are  Umlted  to  $300,000  altemaUves  to  the  exteting  program,  Includ-  J\^- ^f^^J^^t^^^J^^j^J'^^^^ 

to  any  producer  for  aU  commodities  on  aU  ing  analysing  the  cosU  and  benefits  from  begins,  how  «rtU  CO;  «spo«^tte  existing 

farms  in  which  the  producer  has  an  inter-  commercial  reconsUtuUon  of  mUk  for  fluid  "oje™™*"^,?"*?  o'f^^2^^„.  „^ 

.  ,  ^.„.  i_  ..«».  nt  fUM  nnn  mr»  rvmnnv  iw*-  ■'*-  CCC  wlU  contlnuc  to  meet  existing  pro- 

j^^^Kjans  m  excess  of  $300,000  are  recourse  u^^,^  r^^.^^  reguUtory  and  legtelaUve  gram  requlremenU  for  both  domesUc  and 

Authorities  under  permanent  legteUUon  changes  ss  deemed  appropriate  and  Imicrte-  tmeiga  donattois  so  Img  as  stoj*s  exist 

as  they  affect  soybearTwUl  be  repealed.  ment  by  no  later  than  September  30,  1990.  They  wou^d  be  <«l«POff  of  Ina  manner 

2  <3  How  does  this  legisUtion  dUfer  from  Authorities  under  permanent  leglsUUon  which  would  mlnlmtae  interference  with  the 

current  legisUtion  regarding  soybeans?  as  they  affect  dairy  wUl  be  repealed.  mai*etplaoe.                                  »w  »      *    w 

A  Under  current  legislation,  the  loan  level  3.  Q.  Why  is  the  support  price  inltiaUy  es-  8.  Q.  The  legtalatlon  requires  that  a  task 
is  established  at  75  percent  of  a  five-year  tabUshed  at  $11.80/cwt.  for  the  1985/88  force  be  appointed  »»y  ">«  Secreta^  of  Agri- 
moving  average  of  the  season  average  price  marketing  year,  particularly  when  it  te  un-  culture  and  rwlew  the  Fwleral  MUk  Mar- 
received  by  farmers,  excluding  the  high  and  certain  whether  the  authority  wUl  be  exer-  keOng  Order  Propam.  Why  are  mUk  mar- 
low  years  In  addition,  a  minimum  loan  rate  cised  under  the  Dairy  and  Tobacco  Adjust-  keting  orders  undergoing  such  a  thorough 
of  $5.02  per  bushel  is  required.  Under  this  ment  Act  of  1983  aUowlng  the  Secretary  to  review?  .  „^  ^  ,,  .  ,  _.  , 
legisUtion,  the  loan  rate  is  also  established  adjust  the  support  price  based  on  projec-  A.  Federal  milk  marketing  ordere  set  minl- 
at  75  percent,  but  is  based  on  national  aver-  tions  of  CCC  purchases?  mum  prices  which  must  ^e  paldby  proo«- 
Le  Drices  received  by  producers  for  soy-  A.  In  spite  of  the  diary  diversion  program  sons  to  dairy  farmers  or  theh^^cooperaUves 
SSL^d^Sn^Se  thrae  l^unediately  preced-  created  by  the  1983  Act,  there  stUl  appears  for  grade  A  (fluid  8rade)  milk  in  markets 
ta^ew^  There  is  nospeclf  led  minimum.  to  be  an  overcapacity  of  resources  in  the  where  producers  have  elected  to  come  under 
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Federal  ordera.  Higher  minimum  prices  are 
established  for  milk  for  fluid  use  than  for 
regulated  Orade  A  milk  used  in  manufac- 
tured products.  The  proceeds  from  milk 
sales  in  each  market  are  pooled  and  fanners 
receive  a  blend  or  average  price. 

Milk  used  for  fluid  use  and  dairy  products 
are  designated  by  classes.  Minimum  class 
prices  are  established  on  the  basis  of  speci- 
fied relationships  to  the  market  price  of 
manufacturing  grade  milk,  so  they  auto- 
matically reflect  changes  in  support  prices. 
As  such.  Federal  milk  marketing  orders 
have  lent  regularity  and  a  degree  of  price 
certainty  to  fluid  milk  markets. 

However,  there  is  growing  concern  that 
milk  marketing  orders  may  be  contributing 
to  inefficiencies  in  resource  use,  including 
excess  production  in  some  areas.  There  is 
also  some  concern  that  milk  marketing 
orders  make  fluid  milk  more  expensive  to 
some  consumers  or  incomes  less  to  some 
producers  than  they  need  to  be.  And,  as  the 
price  support  program  Is  adjusted  to  bring 
milk  production  more  in  line  with  use,  pres- 
sures for  changing  the  marketing  order  pro- 
gram will  mount.  Thus,  it  would  behoove  all 
concerned  with  the  future  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry to  assess  the  impact  of  the  existing 
marketing  order  program  and  make  recom- 
mendations that  may  improve  their  pur- 
pose. 

TitU  Vlll:  PeanuU 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
peanuts  title? 

A.  The  major  provisions  Include: 

The  1985  crop  farm  poundage  quota  of  1.1 
million  tons  will  be  retained  through  1990 
for  direct  payments  to  ease  the  transition  to 
a  market  oriented  program. 

Loans.— All  producers  are  eligible  for  non- 
recourse loans,  limited  to  $200,000  to  any 
producer  for  all  commodities  on  all  farms  in 
which  the  producer  has  an  Interest.  Loans 
in  excess  of  (200.000  are  recourse.  The 
period  is  up  to  nine  months.  The  loan  rate  is 
the  lower  of  $250  per  ton  or  75  percent  of 
immediately  preceding  three-year  U.S. 
market  average  price. 

Direct  Payments— Direct  payments  will  be 
made  to  producers  with  payment  (1985 
poundage)  quotas.  The  payment  rate  is  the 
difference  between  the  established  price 
and  the  national  season  average  price.  Es- 
tablished price  is  set  as  follows: 

Cmp  year  EtlaUUtied  price 

Dollars  per  ton. 

1986 

As  percentage  of  3-year  moving  aver- 
age U.S.  market  prices. 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

Thereafter 


$550 


95 
90 

85 

80 

76 

In  crop  year  1991  and  thereafter,  the  loan 
rate  and  the  eatabUshed  (target)  price  are  at 
the  same  level,  providing  all  producers  simi- 
lar loan  and  target  price  benef  ita. 

Permanent  transfers  of  payment  quota 
are  authorized  only  (1)  on  death  of  owner. 
(2)  as  a  gift,  or  (3)  to  a  family  member. 

Temporary  tranafera  are  allowed  If  both 
owner  and  operator  agree  to  such  tranaf  en. 
Authorities  under  permanent  leglalatlon 
aa  they  affect  peanuU  will  be  repealed. 

2.  Q.  Why  la  the  nonrecouTM  loan  rate  for 
peanuts  established  at  the  lower  of  75  per- 
cent of  a  three-year  moving  average  of  VA 
market  prices  or  $250  per  ton? 

A.  Under  this  leglalatlon,  the  present  two- 
tier  price  system  Is  no  longer  in  effect,  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  for  a  quota  and  non- 


quou  loan.  Baaing  the  loan  rate  on  the 
lower  of  $250  per  ton  (which  approximates 
average  U.S.  variable  costs  of  production  for 
peanuts)  or  75  percent  of  the  three-year 
moving  average  of  U.S.  market  prices  pro- 
vides all  producers  the  availability  of  har- 
vest time  credit. 

3.  Q.  Why  are  producers  who  presently 
hold  poundage  quotas  allowed  to  receive  a 
direct  payment? 

A.  In  order  to  move  to  a  more  market-ori- 
ented peanut  program,  it  is  necesHu^  to 
phase  out  the  existing  poundage  quotas. 
The  value  of  peanut  allotments  was  ospltal- 
ized  into  the  price  of  the  land  originally  as- 
signed the  historical  allotment.  While  aUot- 
ments  were  discontinued  under  the  1981 
Farm  Act,  the  poundage  quotas  that  were 
assigned  to  allotment  holders  under  1977 
Farm  Act  were  continued.  As  a  result,  the 
value  of  the  original  allotments  are  now  re- 
flected in  the  poundage  quotas.  An  estimate 
for  1981-83  puts  this  value  for  an  owner- 
user  at  $140  per  ton.  By  immediately  elimi- 
nating the  quotas,  their  value  would  be  aero. 
causing  an  immediate  drop  In  land  values 
and  severe  economic  dislocation  to  quota 
holders.  Thus,  a  declining  direct  payment 
will  allow  quoU  holders  an  orderly  transi- 
tion period  to  shift  resources  to  competing 
uses.  Beginning  In  1991.  direct  payments 
would  be  made  to  all  producers  if  season  av- 
erage prices  fell  below  75  percent  of  a  three- 
year  moving  average  of  VA  market  prices 
or  $250/ton,  whichever  Is  lower. 

4.  Q.  Under  the  1981  Farm  Act.  the  pound- 
age quotas  were  reduced  each  year  to  a  level 
of  1.1  million  tons  for  1985.  At  what  level  or 
levels  will  the  direct  payments  be  made  to 
quota  holders? 

A.  The  direct  payments  wUl  be  baaed  <»> 
the  1985  quota  level  of  1.1  millloo  tons 
throughout  the  transition  period,  with  the 
payment  level  declining  each  year  until  it 
equals  the  loan  rate  in  the  1991  crop  year. 

5.  Q.  Why  is  the  initial  direct  paymoit 
level  established  at  $550  per  ton  aa  opposed 
to  100  percent  of  the  three-year  moving 
averaging  of  U.S.  market  prices? 

A.  1984-crop  quota  peanuta  were  support- 
ed at  $550  per  ton.  In  an  effort  to  provide  an 
orderly  tranaltlon  from  the  use  of  poundage 
quotas,  the  paymmt  rate  Is  Initially  eatab- 
llshed  at  the  level  supported  under  current 
law.  For  each  succeeding  crop  year  through 
1990,  the  payment  rate  ia  baaed  on  a  declin- 
ing percentage  of  the  three-jrear  morlnc  av- 
erage of  XJA  market  prtoea. 

6.  Q.  Wont  allowing  anyone  to  produce 
peanuts  result  In  a  auiplus  and  depress 
prices? 

A.  Since  acreage  allotments  were  removed 
under  the  1981  Fann  Act.  anyone  Is  allowed 
to  produce  peanuta.  However,  any  peanuts 
produced  In  exceai  of  poundMe  quotai  ("ad- 
ditional" peanuU)  are  restricted  to  the 
export  or  eruahlng  market  or  the  lower  of 
the  two-tier  price  ayatam.  The  eatabllah- 
ment  of  a  market-oriented  loan  rate  will 
allow  producer*  to  receive  a  price  from  the 
marketplace  baaed  on  the  allocatkm  of  end 
uses  for  peanuts  free  of  any  marketing  con- 
trola  or  eneumteanoea. 

7.  Q.  What  will  happen  regarding  the  mar- 
keting reatrletlona  on  quota  and  additional 
peanuta? 

A.  All  marketing  reatrietionB  relating  to 
specific  end  uses  of  both  quota  and  addition- 
al peanuts  are  eliminated,  allowing  peanuU 
to  flow  freely  to  either  domeatlc  or  export 
enduaaa. 

nastX-Svoar 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
sugar  title? 


A.  The  major  provisions  include: 

Beginning  with  crop  year  1988.  commodity 
loans  are  available  at  the  rate  of  12  cents 
per  pound,  or  75  percent  of  the  3-year 
moving  average  of  U.S.  market  prices, 
whichever  Is  lower. 

Loans  must  be  repaid  in  the  same  fiscal 
year  they  are  made  to  processors. 

Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  to  any 
processor  at  a  level  to  reflect  not  more  than 
$200,000  per  producer.  Loans  in  excess  of 
$200,000  per  producer  are  recourse. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  separate 
loan  and  target  price  rates  for  beet  and  cane 
sugar. 

For  crop  year  1986  and  thereafter,  estab- 
llah  a  direct  payment  program  to  growers 
will  be  established.  The  payment  rate  will 
be  the  difference  between  the  national 
season  average  price  and  the  established 
price.  The  established  price  will  be  set  at 
the  following  levels: 

Crop  tear  Sttabliihett  price ' 

CenU  per  lb.  * 

1988 18 

1987 18 

X  voir  ••■•••••■•••*•••»•«>••«■*■■>«»•  •»••••  ■•••  ••»•••••  Is 

1990 12 

As  percentage  of  3-year  moving  aver- 
age U.S.  market  prices: 

1991 78 

Thereafter . —         75 

■  Due  to  the  \om  world  market  price  for  susar  In 
recent  yean,  the  payment  rate  is  phased  down  In  2- 
cent  Increments  In  order  to  provide  an  effecUve 
tranaltlon  to  a  S-year  movinc  averase  of  VA 
martlet  prices. 

•  Or  n%  of  three- year  movlns  averase.  whichever 
IshiatieT. 

Authorities  under  permanent  legislation 
that  affect  sugar  are  repealed. 

2.  Q.  Beginning  with  crop  year  1986,  sugar 
will  be  supported  through  loans  to  proces- 
sors. How  will  this  differ  from  the  current 
program? 

A.  Under  the  current  program  processors 
are  eligible  to  receive  a  nonrecourse  loan. 
To  be  eligible  for  the  loan  program,  a  proc- 
essor must  agree  to  pay  at  least  the  mini- 
miui  specified  support  price  to  any  grower 
who  delivers  sugarbeeU  or  sugarcane  to  the 
processor.  In  1981.  Congress  strongly  urged 
the  President  to  use  all  leglalatlve  authori- 
tiea  available  to  avoid  adverse  budgetary 
outlays  imder  the  sugar  program.  Thua,  in 
administering  the  domestic  sugar  program, 
DSDA  has  tried  to  aviod  forfeitures  of  sugar 
to  CCC.  This  is  largely  accompUahed  by  es- 
tablishing a  market  stabilizations  price 
(SCSP)  for  raw  cane  sugar  above  the  pur- 
chase or  loan  rate. 

Under  this  legislation,  nonrecourse  loans 
would  be  made  available  to  processors  at  a 
level  to  reflect  up  to  $200,000  per  producer. 
However,  the  loans  would  have  to  be  repaid 
In  the  same  marketing  (fiscal)  year  that 
they  were  made  to  processors. 

3.  Q.  Why  must  nonrecourse  loans  be 
repaid  In  the  same  marketing  (fiscal)  year 
they  are  made? 

A.  Under  current  law,  loana  must  be  made 
and  must  mature  In  a  single  fiscal  year.  For 
example,  under  the  1984  sugar  program,  be- 
ginning October  1.  1984,  loana  can  be  made 
for  six  months,  but  all  loans  must  mature 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year— September  30, 
1985.  Under  this  leglalatlon,  the  eligibility 
requlr«nenU  and  length  of  maturity  for 
nonrecourse  loans  will  be  the  same  aa  In  the 
recent  past 

4.  Q.  How  will  the  Secretary  ensure  that 
outlays  under  the  sugar  program  will  be 
minimized? 


A.  The  Secretary  will  take  all  steps  avail- 
able to  him  that  are  practicable  and  reason- 
able to  avoid  the  acquisition  of  stocks  of 
sugar  by  the  Commodity  C^redit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Title  X:  Wool  and  mohair 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
wool  and  mohair  title? 

A.  The  major  provisions  include: 

Establish  a  direct  payment  program 
whereby  the  payment  rate  for  wool  and 
mohair  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
national  season  average  price  and  the  estab- 
lished price.  The  established  price  will  be 
set  at  the  following  levels: 

AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  3-YEAR  MOVING  AVERAGE  U.S.  MARKH 
PRICES' 


DW) 


EsMkMpnx 


19K... 
1»7- 
I9M.. 
IM.. 


1990.. 


MM 

MSW 

100 

100 

95 

95 

90 

90 

IS 

15 

M 

n 

75 

75 

>  Or  $1.(5  pa  pwd  tar  ani.  aid  $5 17  pa  paad  tar  noh 
skMr 

2.  Q.  How  does  the  direct  payment  pro- 
gram imder  this  legislation  differ  from  the 
current  Incentive  payment  program? 

A.  Under  the  current  program,  wool  and 
mohair  producers  receive  an  incentive  pay- 
ment which  is  supposed  to  encourage  the 
production  of  higher  quality  wool  and  im- 
prove wool  mariietlng.  The  payment  rate  is 
based  on  the  percentage  needed  to  bring  the 
national  average  market  price  received  by 
producers  up  to  the  support  price.  However, 
the  gap  between  the  rising  incentive  price 
and  the  lower  market  price  has  resulted  in 
rising  program  costs. 

Under  this  proposal,  wool  and  mohair  pro- 
ducers will  receive  a  direct  payment  based 
on  the  difference  between  the  season  aver- 
age price  and  an  established  price  which  is 
the  1984  support  level  or  a  declining  per- 
centage of  a  three-year  moving  average  of 
U.S.  market  prices,  whichever  is  lower. 

3.  Q.  WUl  paymenU  be  continued  for  un- 
shorn lambs? 

A.  Yes.  The  payment  rate  for  pulled  wool 
will  continue  to  be  established  at  such  level 
in  relationship  to  the  support  price  for 
shorn  wool  as  the  Secretary  determines  wiU 
maintain  normal  marketing  practices  for 
pulled  wool. 

4.  Q.  Presently,  wool  program  paymenU 
are  not  subject  to  a  payment  limit.  Are  they 
imder  this  legislation? 

A.  Yes.  Since  producers  will  receive  direct 
paymente  in  the  form  of  deficiency  pay- 
ments, they  will  be  subject  to  the  payment 
limitation. 

5.  Q.  There  are  some  who  contend  that 
the  revenue  raised  from  tariffs  charged  on 
Imported  raw  wool  and  wool  textiles  more 
than  of fseU  wool  program  expenditures  and 
that  the  current  program  does  not  coat  tax- 
payers anything  and  provides  benefiU  to 
consumers.  If  so,  why  is  the  current  pro- 
gram being  changed  and  made  subject  to  a 
payment  UmiUtion? 

it  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
funds  are  used  to  operate  the  wool  Incentive 
and  mohair  support  program.  Since  CCC  Is 
reimbursed  through  annual  approprlatlona 
from  Congress,  the  paymenU  to  wool  and 
mohair  producers  represent  a  direct  outlay 
that  Is  paid  by  VS.  taxpayers. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  dutlea  are 
collected  on  Imported  raw  wool  and  wool 


manufactures.  Those  duties  are  deposited 
into  the  Federal  Treasury.  They  are  not 
used  to  specifically  offset  the  cosU  of  the 
wool  and  mohair  program.  Provisions  were 
included  In  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954 
which  would  limit,  both  on  a  fiscal  and  cu- 
mulative basis,  the  amount  of  paymenU  to 
wool  and  mohair  producers  to  70  percent  of 
all  duties  collected  on  wool  and  wool  manu- 
factures. With  the  exception  of  one  year, 
the  limit  has  never  been  reached.  On  a  cu- 
mulative basis,  duties  have  continued  to 
exceed  cosU  of  the  wool  and  mohair  pro- 
gram. 

Irrespective  of  these  limitations,  the  reve- 
nues collected  from  duties  on  wool  and  wool 
manufacturers  are  not  used  to  offset  coaU 
of  the  wool  and  mohair  program.  That  is 
consistent  for  other  major  conmiodltles  in 
which  outlays  Incurred  from  government 
programs  are  not  offset  by  any  existing 
duties  or  tariffs  of  like  commodities  Import- 
ed In  the  United  States. 

More  Importantly,  the  primary  function 
of  the  incentive  program— to  encotu-age  the 
production  of  higher  quality  wool  and  Im- 
prove wool  marketing— has  not  proved  effec- 
tive. UJ5.  wool  production  and  average 
fleece  weight  has  declined  steadily  since  at 
least  1970.  At  the  same  time,  total  raw  wool 
and  wool  imporU  have  been  highly  variable 
over  the  same  time  period,  although  they 
have  steadily  increased  since  1979. 

The  effect  of  the  wool  program  on  con- 
sumers is  likely  negligible.  The  small  size  of 
the  U.S.  wool  market  in  relation  to  the 
world  market  and  the  substantial  volume  of 
U,S.  wool  imporU  suggest  that  U.S.  wool 
prices  are  more  related  to  worid  wool  prices 
than  to  incentive  paymenta. 

Honey  Price  Support  Program 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
honey  program? 

A.  None.  The  authorities  imder  permanent 
law  for  the  honey  price  support  program 
are  repealed  and  no  program  is  iwovided  for 
under  this  legislation. 

2.  Q.  Wliat  is  the  increasing  for  eliminat- 
ing the  honey  price  support  program? 

A.  There  are  several  reaaona  for  this  deci- 
sion. First,  the  program  beneflU  very  few 
beekeepers.  An  estimated  90-95  percent  of 
the  211,600  bedteepers  In  the  United  States 
are  hobbylaU  who  own  leas  than  25  coloniea 
of  honey  bees.  Moat  honey  produced  by 
hobbylsU  Is  consumed  at  home,  given  to 
friends  and  relattvea.  or  distributed  through 
local  outlets.  Another  10.000  own  from  36  to 
299  colonies,  and  together  with  hobbyisU 
account  for  about  one-half  of  the  total  colo- 
nies and  40  percent  of  honey  productl<m. 
For  thia  second  group,  honey  generally  does 
not  serve  aa  the  prindpal  source  of  Income. 
Commercial  beekeepers  number  about  1.800, 
or  leas  than  1  percent  of  the  total  heAeeth 
Ing  population.  Tet.  this  group  accounted 
for  almoat  60  percent  of  hooey  production. 

Second,  the  honey  price  supiwrt  program 
violatea  almost  all  free  market  prlnetplea  by 
allowtaig  the  level  of  price  support  to  be  es- 
tablished above  the  market  price.  This  has 
been  the  situation  alnoe  1960,  when  honey 
was  acquired  by  the  CCC  for  the  first  time 
since  I960.  These  forfeitures  have  occurred 
simply  because  the  suivort  price  Is  slgnlfl- 
cantly  above  the  average  market  price.  As  a 
result,  too  much  honey  la  being  produced  to 
aOow  the  market  to  clear  at  prlcea  at  or 
above  the  support  rate.  This  reauIU  In  a 
groaily  Inefficient  use  of  resotircea  that  ben- 
eflU relatively  few  (primarily  1.600  ecmuner- 
eial  beekeeper*— le«  than  1  percent  of  aU 
beekeepers)  at  a  algnlflcant  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers ($90  million  alone  In  FT  1084). 


3.  Q.  Won't  the  termination  of  the  honey 
price  support  program  result  in  a  substan- 
tial decline  In  the  number  of  honeybee  colo- 
nies and  Jeopardize  the  pollination  of  our 
frult,  vegetable,  nut  and  seed  crops? 

it  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  bulk  of 
the  pollination  of  planU  in  the  United 
States  Is  provided  either  by  wild  bees  or 
colonies  managed  by  beekeepers  who  are  en- 
gaged only  in  honey  production  and  receive 
no  pollination  fee.  Most  of  the  pollination 
service  that  is  for  rent  to  growers  in  the 
United  States  Is  provided  by  the  large  com- 
mercial beekeepers.  HobbyisU  and  part-time 
bedceepers  are  generally  not  engaged  in 
providing  pollination  services  for  rent  be- 
cause they  cannot  economically  justify  in- 
vestment In  equipment  to  transport  honey- 
bees from  one  pollination  site  to  another. 

Research  by  USDA  has  revealed  that  pol- 
lination oosU  are  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  producing  crops  requiring  polli- 
nation services  and  could  be  increased  to 
compensate  thoae  beekeepers  who  provide 
pollination  services  for  rent.  Likewise,  in- 
creased pollination  fees  could  also  offset  or 
reduce  the  economic  effect  of  lower  domes- 
tic honey  prices  for  those  beekeepers  active- 
ly engaged  in  providing  pollination  services 
for  a  fee. 

4.  Q.  What  if  commercial  beekeepers  were 
not  able  to  increase  pollination  fees  suffi- 
ciently to  offset  or  reduce  lower  domestic 
honey  prices? 

A  If  it  is  determined  that  pollination  serv- 
ices are  in  need  of  a  subsidy,  it  would  be 
more  efficient  to  directly  support  those  ac- 
tivities rather  ttian  do  so  indirectly  through 
a  coatly  and  Inefficient  honey  price  support 
program. 

5.  Q.  X3£  honey  stodcs  totaled  over  165 
million  pounds  in  1983,  or  one-half  of  the 
world  stocks  of  honey.  An  estimated  three- 
fourths  of  the  stocks  are  being  held  by  the 
government.  With  the  termination  of  the 
honey  price  support  program,  how  would 
C(X  dispose  of  those  stocks? 

it  Currently,  CXX:  disposes  of  the  majori- 
ty of  iU  honey  stocks  through  food  assist- 
ance programs  operated  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  in  USDA.  Only  a  small 
amoimt  of  honey  Is  sold  on  the  open  market 
since,  except  for  certain  circumstances,  the 
CXX:  is  precluded  from  selling  iU  honey  at 
less  ttum  105  itercent  of  the  acquisition  cost. 
Thus,  C(X:  would  omtinue  to  provide  dma- 
tlons  of  honey  to  nonproflt,  emergency  and 
domestic  relief  organizations.  In  addition, 
any  disposal  In  the  open  market  would  con- 
tinue to  be  orderty  and  operate  under  the 
present  rules  and  regtilationa. 

TUle  XI:  Food  a**i*tance  reaerve 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Food  Assistance  Reserve  title? 

it  The  major  provisions  Include: 

The  Secretary  has  the  discretionary  au- 
thority to  ««— igMt*  up  to  500  million  buah- 
els  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  a  reserve  for 
humanitarian  purpoaea. 

The  stocks  necessary  to  establish  this  re- 
serve may  come  from  existing  COC  Invento- 
ries or  purchasea. 

The  Secretary  has  authority  to  replenlah 
the  reserve  when  the  level  for  either  wheat 
or  feedpalns  falls  below  500  million  bush- 
els. 

The  Secretary  will  have  the  authority  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  regarding: 

1.  Purchase  of  wheat  and  feedgralns  for 
the  reserve; 

2.  RoUtion  of  reserve  grain; 

3.  Use  of  reserves  to  meet  emergency 
famine  relief. 
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2.  Q.  Whmt  Is  the  ntionale  for  eaUblish- 
inc  a  single  reserve? 

A.  The  rationale  behind  the  Food  Assist- 
ance Reserve  Is  to  provide  a  separate  reserve 
that  can  be  drawn  from  on  short  notice  in 
order  to  meet  domestic  and  international 
humanitarian  needs,  particularly  in  areas 
which  need  emergency  famine  relief. 

3.  Q.  Under  this  legislation  the  Secretary 
may  replenish  the  reserve  whenever  the 
level  for  either  wheat  or  feedgralns  falls 
below  500  million  bushels.  Can  he  acquire 
grain  above  the  500  million  bushel  level? 

A.  No.  The  Secretary  cannot  purchase 
stocks  in  excess  of  500  milion  bushels  for 
the  Food  Assistance  Reserve. 

Title  XII:  Oenend  provisions 

Payment  /imitaMon.— Establish  a  pay- 
ment limitation  per  person,  where  applica- 
ble, for  wheat,  feedgralns.  cotton,  rice, 
dairy,  peanuts,  tobacco,  sugar  and  wool  and 
mohair  at  the  following  levels:  19M  crop 
year— «20.000:  1987  crop  year-«15.000:  1988 
crop  year— 110.000;  and  for  the  1989  crop 
year  and  thereafter— $10,000. 

Loan  /tmttatton.— Establish  a  $300,000 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  outstanding 
nonrecourse  loans  where  applicable,  that 
can  be  made  to  each  producer  during  each 
crop  year.  The  $200,000  limitation  also  ap- 
plies to  sugar  processors. 

Com  marketing  year.— Change  current 
marketing  year  for  com  from  October  1 
through  September  30,  to  September  1 
through  August  31. 

Title  XIV:  AgricvltUTol  reteanh,  extension 
and  teaching 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Title? 

A.  The  major  provision  include: 

Establish  USDA  as  the  lead  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences,  and  to  emphasize  that  ag- 
ricultural research,  extension  and  teaching 
are  the  distinct  missions  of  USDA. 

Identify  needs  and  establish  priorities  for 
research,  extension  and  teaching  programs 
and  to  assure  that  results  of  research  are  ef- 
fectively communicated  and  demonstrated 
to  farmers,  processors,  handlers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Increase  cooperation  and  coordination  in 
the  performance  of  agricultural  research  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  the 
States.  State  Agricultural  Experlement  Sta- 
tions, colleges  and  universities,  and  user 
groups. 

Award  competitive  grants  for  high-priori- 
ty agricultural  research  among  research 
workers  and  all  colleges  and  unverslties  and 
provide  grants  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural research  facilities  and  equipment. 

Administer  a  program  of  competitive  edu- 
cation grants  and  fellowships  to  strengthen 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  programs 
In  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences. 

Title  14  contains  several  specific  direc- 
tives. The  major  directives  are: 

USDA  is  designated  as  the  lead  agency  for 
human  nutrition  research  (except  with  re- 
spect to  the  biomedical  aspects);  the  Secre- 
tary if  directed  to  coordinate  nutrition  re- 
search activities  with  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  consult  with 
the  Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural 
Sciences,  the  Users  Advisory  Board,  and 
other  advisory  groups  In  the  formulation  of 
basic  policies,  goals,  strategies,  and  prior- 
ities for  programs  of  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  promote  and 
develop  higher  education  programs  in  the 


food  and  agricultural  sciences  by  formulat- 
ing and  administering  higher  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  regularly  con- 
duct program  evaluation  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  An  appropriation  of  $1 
million  annually  has  been  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

2.  Q.  What  is  the  major  change  proposed 
in  the  Agricultural  Research  Title? 

A.  Four  years  ago  there  was  great  concern 
as  to  whether  we  would  be  able  to  grow 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  meet  domestic 
needs  and  International  markets.  Therefore 
the  1981  Farm  Act  heavily  emphaslaed  the 
need  to  improve  production.  American  farm- 
ers have  proven  their  ability  to  meet  pro- 
duction needs,  to  the  extent  that  supply  ex- 
ceeds market-clearing  prices  for  many  oom- 
modltlea.  In  Title  14  of  the  new  farm  bill,  we 
are  placing  greater  emphaals  on  the  role  of 
research  and  extension  in  strengthening  the 
efficiency  and  use  of  production  resources 
and  profitability  of  the  farm  enterprise. 

3.  Q.  Are  you  proposing  any  major 
changes  in  USDA  research  programs? 

A.  We  are  not  proposing  any  major 
changes  in  these  programs  as  the  reaearch 
system  is  efficient  and  flexible  to  meet  an- 
ticipated needs.  We  will  continue  to  develop 
the  emerging  use  of  biotechnology  In  our  re- 
search programs.  We  are  also  continuing 
the  competitive  reaearch  grants  program  to 
focus  on  high-priority  needs  and  help 
strengthen  the  quality  of  agricultural  re- 
search. 

4.  Q.  Are  you  proposing  to  eliminate  any 
provisions  of  the  existing  Title  14? 

A.  We  are  deleting  some  provisions  of  the 
1981  Farm  Act  which  mandated  certain  re- 
ports or  actions  In  a  specified  time  period. 
We  have  completed  all  such  reports  and  ac- 
tions and  the  legislation  Is  no  longer  appli- 
cable. We  are  also  proposing  to  eliminate 
the  advisory  boards  for  aquaculture  and 
rangeland  management  as  these  Interests 
are  represented  on  other  advlaory  boards. 

5.  Q.  There  has  been  concern  expreaaed 
over  the  construction  of  facilities  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Servtoe  which  the  Con- 
gress has  mandated.  Haa  thia  Issue  been  ad- 
dressed? 

A.  Yes.  Improvements  In  facilities  and 
equipment  at  our  universities  are  needed  to 
assure  their  capacity  to  meet  current  and 
future  development  opportunities  in  agricul- 
tural science  and  education.  We  are  also 
concerned  that  building  facilities  at  univer- 
sities using  AR8  funding  authoriBations  has 
raised  problems  for  both  the  Federal  and 
SUte  partners.  However,  this  has  been  the 
only  option  available  to  both  the  legialatlve 
and  excecutlve  branches.  We  are  proposing 
to  rewrite  the  Research  Facilities  Act  which 
would  allow  USDA  to  assist  the  colleges  on 
a  matching  basis  for  the  construction  of 
non-USDA-owned  agriciiltural  or  related 
program  facilities. 

Title  XV:  Reaource  conservation 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  title? 

A.  The  major  provisions  include: 
"Sodlnuter"  prohibitiont.— Any  operator 
of  Class  rVe,  Vie.  VII.  or  VIII  land  which 
had  not  been  in  crop  production  for  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years  and  who  tills  it  without 
having  a  conservation  plan  approved  by  the 
local  conservation  district,  will  thereafter  be 
ineligible  for  all  Federal  farm  program  ben- 
efits for  all  of  the  commodity  grown  on  such 
land  and  for  the  same  conunodity  grown  on 
any  other  land  by  the  same  operator. 

2.  Q.  The  sodbuster  provisions  call  for 
strict  penalties  for  any  producer  who  brings 


land  designated  as  highly  erosive  into  crop 
production.  How  serious  Is  this  problem? 

A.  The  amount  of  erosion-prone  land 
being  utilised  for  row  crops  and  cultivated 
uses  has  Increased  sharply  in  recent  years. 
In  1982,  43.6  milUon  acres  of  land  class  IVe. 
Vie.  Vile  soils  were  utilized  as  cultivated 
cropland  in  the  United  States.  The  compa- 
rable acreage  was  33J>  million  In  1977,  an  11- 
mllllon  acre  Increase.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  soil  movement  on  over  22  million  of 
these  acres  is  quite  severe,  while  the  remain- 
ing half  have  soil  erosion  problems  that  can 
be  handled  In  many  Instances  with  good  soil 
management  practices.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  more  erosion-prone  land  Is  not  brought 
Into  crop  production,  it  Is  essential  that 
strict  provisions  are  in  place  to  deter  It 

3.  Q.  The  sodbuster  provisions  state  that 
any  operator  of  highly  erodlble  land  which 
had  not  been  In  production  for  the  preced- 
ing 10  years  and  who  tills  It  without  follow- 
ing an  approved  conservation  system  will  be 
Ineligible  for  Federal  farm  program  bene- 
fits. Will  the  producer  be  required  to  adhere 
to  the  conservation  system? 

A.  Yes. 

4.  Q.  Is  the  ineligibility  for  farm  program 
benefits  limited  to  commodity  program  ben- 
efits or  all  Federal  farm  program  benefits? 

iL  If  an  operator  brings  erosion-prone 
land  Into  production  and  violates  other  ex- 
isting conditions,  he  will  be  Ineligible  not 
only  for  commodity  program  lieneflts.  but 
all  Federal  farm  program  benefits. 

TitU  XVI:  AgricuUuml  credit 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  UUe? 

A.  The  major  provisions  Include: 

Effective  In  crop  year  1986,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  emergency  (EIC)  pro- 
gram will  not  be  made  available  to  produc- 
ers In  those  countries  In  which  crop  Insur- 
ance is  available  on  the  individual  commodi- 
ty that  Is  affected  by  occunenoes  of  natural 
disasters. 

To  encourage  the  expansion  of  crop  insur- 
ance and  provide  for  more  competitive  pric- 
ing for  producers,  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (FCIC)  is  authorized  to 
permit  commercial  insuraiKX  companies  to 
establish  their  own  premiimi  rate  structures 
for  approved  multi-peril  or  limited  rialt  crop 
Insurance  policies.  FCIC  will  determine, 
based  on  its  own  actuarial  evaluation,  the 
msKi™'""  subsidy  rate  to  be  applied  to  any 
multi-peril  or  limited  risk  crop  Insurance 
policy.  The  Corporation  shall  set  the  maxi- 
mum rate  payable  to  any  commercial  offer- 
ing regardless  of  the  pridng  structure  estab- 
lished Independently  by  the  commercial  in- 
surance firm. 

Beginning  with  FY  1986,  all  farm  loans 
authorized  under  FmHA  programs  will  be 
offered  to  borrowers  on  a  guaranteed  basis 
not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  loan  amount 
through  commercial  or  Farm  Credit  System 
lenders.  However,  borrowers  facing  financial 
hardship  are  eligible  for  guarantees  of  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  loan  amount.  Ouarantees 
to  established  operators  will  not  exceed  75 
percent. 

Beginning  with  FY  1986.  FmHA.  in  coop- 
eration with  commercial  lenders,  will  take 
steps  to  phase  out  existing  direct  operating 
(OL)  loans.  This  phase-out  is  to  be  conduct- 
ed at  the  end  of  five  years.  To  accomplish 
this  transition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  take  the  following  courses  of  action;  Ex- 
isting FO  and  OL  loans  may  be  subject  to 
sale  or  transfer  to  a  commercial  or  Farm 
Credit  System  lender  on  such  terms  as  may 


be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  a  nonre- 
course basis. 

2.  Q.  What  impact  will  be  felt  if  the 
FmHA  Emergency  Loan  Program  is  elimi- 
nated? 

A.  The  crop  insurance  program,  adminis- 
tered by  FCIC  and  delivered  through  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  and  agents,  pro- 
vides the  best  government-sponsored  alter- 
native to  traditional  government  disaster 
programs. 

Crop  Insurance  is  now  available  on  35 
crops  in  virtually  every  crop-producing  area 
in  the  country,  including  those  formerly 
covered  by  the  low  yield  disaster  payments 
program  administered  by  A8C8.  Recent 
changes  in  the  program,  such  as  baaing 
guarantees  on  a  producer's  actual  produc- 
tion experience,  have  made  the  program  a 
truly  viable  risk  management  program  that 
should  be  considered  In  an  overall  risk  man- 
agement strategy. 

With  the  elimination  of  traditional  gov- 
ernment disaster  programs,  the  crop  Insur- 
ance program  emerges  as  the  logical  private 
sector  answer  to  these  programs.  With  con- 
tinued Improvement  of  the  product  and  ex- 
pansion of  crop  insurance  availability  of 
major  commercial  agricultural  products,  the 
elimination  of  the  FmHA  emergency  loan 
program  should  have  little  impact  on  a  pru- 
dent farmer's  ability  to  maintain  financial 
sUbUity. 

3.  Q.  Do  you  expect  more  farmers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  federally  sponsored  all-risk 
crop  Insurance  program? 

A.  We  have  every  reason  to  expect  crop  In- 
surance participation  to  increase  among  the 
Nation's  agricultural  producers. 

Recent  changes  In  the  program,  including 
provisions  that  make  the  program  mor^  at- 
tractive to  higher  yielding  farmers,  addleas 
major  complaints  about  the  program  In  the 
past  that  have  led.  at  least  partially,  to  the 
low  participation  rates.  Adverse  selection— 
the  condition  Inherent  in  the  old  crop  insur- 
ance program  that  drove  coverage  down  and 
prices  up— will  be  reversed  under  the  new 
program,  malting  it  possible  to  offer  gener- 
ally higher  coverages  at  reduced  overall 
rates. 

The  actual  production  history  program, 
first  Introduced  in  1983  on  cotton  and  rice 
crop  insurance  policies,  produced  sharply 
higher  rates  of  participation  on  those  two 
crops.  It  is  expected  that  the  Introduction  of 
APH  In  other  crop  areas  will  similarly 
produce  the  same  result. 

4.  Q.  How  do  you  plan  for  crop  insurance 
to  make  up  the  difference  in  farmers  needs 
if  FtnHA  disaster  loans  were  terminated 
starting  next  year? 

A.  FCIC  and  USDA  management  person- 
nel have  made  a  major  effort  to  Increase  the 
awareness  about  the  new  crop  insurance 
program  among  farmers,  professional  farm 
managers,  and  agricultural  lenders. 

The  new  program  has  been  greeted  en- 
thusiastically, and  many  of  the  complaints 
voiced  In  the  past  have  been  mitigated  by 
recent  program  changes.  FCIC  expects  to 
continue  this  public  awarenen  program  in 
conjunction  with  ASC8  and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  which  have  offices  and 
personnel  in  every  agricultural  county. 
Every  commercial  grower  in  the  country 
should  have  readily  available  current  infor- 
mation on  the  new  crop  Insurance  program 
and  how  It  can  be  tailored  to  meet  Individ- 
ual needs. 

5.  Q.  How  can  the  government  encourage 
farmers  to  use  federally  sponsored  crop  In- 
surance to  protect  themselves  against  the 
risk  of  loss  from  natural  disaster? 


A.  Government-sponsored  public  aware- 
ness programs,  such  as  those  administered 
through  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  A8CS.  can  do  much  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  crop  Insurance  and  the 
ctianges  in  the  program  among  agricultural 
producers. 

Numerous  risk  management  tools  are 
available  to  farmers,  including  forward  con- 
tracting, hedging,  the  options  markets,  and 
soU  management.  Crop  insurance  may  not 
be  the  most  appnvrlate  risk  management 
device  for  every  fanner,  or  crop  insurance 
may  be  most  appropriately  used  in  combi- 
nation with  other  devices. 

It  is  the  intention  of  FCIC  to  make  very 
farmer  aware  of  the  FCIC  crop  insurance 
program  and  the  changes  in  the  program 
that  make  it  a  high,  value  option  that 
should  be  considered  in  every  farmer's  risk 
management  strategy. 

Through  the  use  of  such  programs,  we 
expect  prudent  fanners  to  select  risk  man- 
agement alternatives  to  the  traditional  and 
costly  Government  sponsored  disaster  pro- 
grams of  the  past. 

6.  Q.  The  Insured  programs  are  highly 
subsidized  loan  programs  costly  to  the  tax- 
payer. Do  guaranteed  loans  cost  significant- 
ly less  than  insured  loans? 

A.  We  believe  that  guaranteed  loans  cost 
the  government  subatantially  less  than  in- 
sured loana.  While  we  do  not  have  readUy 
available  comparative  cost  flgurea.  a  number 
of  factors  are  involved.  Guaranteed  loans 
are  made  without  Interest  subsidy.  The  bor- 
rower pays  the  lender  rate  to  the  lender. 
The  lender  makes  and  services  the  loans, 
with  minimal  input  from  FtaHA.  thus  sub- 
stantially reducing  government  persramel 
costs.  Due  to  the  limited  FmHA  Input  In 
guaranteed  loan-making  and  servicing,  less 
penmnel  would  lie  required  to  handle  com- 
parative caseloads. 

7.  Q.  FmHA  has  been  criticized  for  the 
time  required  to  process  farm  loan  applica- 
tions. Would  this  l>e  Improved  in  a  guaran- 
teed program? 

A.  Yes.  The  local  lenders  are  in  a  position 
to  adjust  quldUy  to  workload  ttwnanrts  and 
are  hl^ily  omadoua  of  the  obligaUon  to 
promptly  serve  their  clientele.  They  have, 
or  can  obtain  and  train,  a  hltfily  qualified 
staff  to  proeeas  and  aervioe  loans.  The 
farmer  reoetvtng  a  guaranteed  loan  is  deal- 
ing with  a  local  lender,  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

8.  Q.  Would  funds  be  available  locally  for 
a  substantially  increaaed  guaranteed  loan 
level? 

A.  Banks  and  other  lenden  have  fundi  for 
lending.  Any  hesitation  for  lending  to  farm- 
ers Is  substantially  removed  throui^  the 
govenmient  guarantee.  A  streamlined 
FmHA  guaranteed  program  can  be  highly 
suoceaafuL  Local  farmers  are  dealing  with 
local  lenders  they  know,  using  depotttm 
funds  for  loans. 

9.  Q.  Some  banks,  at  least  smaller  ones, 
have  rather  limited  lending  levels  and  limit- 
ed funds.  How  does  this  affect  guaranteed 
lending? 

A.  We  understand  that  only  the  unguaran- 
teed portion  of  a  loan  counU  against  a 
bank's  limit.  In  addition,  banks  may  seU  the 
guaranteed  portion  of  the  loan  to  a  second- 
ary lender,  thus  replenishing  the  banks' 
funds. 

10.  Q.  Is  It  profitable  for  a  bank  or  other 
lender  to  participate  In  an  FtnHA  guaran- 
teed program? 

A.  Yea.  The  farmer  pays  the  lender  the 
going  rate  of  Interest  The  guarantees 
reduce  most  of  the  risk.  Banks  may  seU  the 


guaranteed  paper  on  the  secondary  maricet 
and  they  can  collect  servicing  fees.  Losses  to 
the  lender  should  be  minimal.  Overall,  there 
is  profit  for  the  lender. 

Title  XVIII:  Effective  date 

The  effective  date  of  this  legislation  Is  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985,  or  enactment  Authority 
under  this  legislation  will  expire  Sqitember 
30,2000. 

issoiPAPias 

(Prepared  by  U.8.  Department  of 

Agriculture) 

Long-term  Agricultural  Policy. 

Market-oriented  price  and  Income  sup- 
ports. 

Acreage  reduction  programs. 

Foreign  response  to  changes  In  U.S.  agri- 
cultural policy. 

The  dairy  purchase  program  and  a  direct 
payment  program. 

ICarket  access  and  export  expansion  poli- 
cies. 

Deficiency  payments  based  on  season 
averge  prices. 

Payment  limitation. 

LOWG-mif  ACKICULTDKAL  POUCT 

Agriculture,  by  its  very  nature,  is  subject 
to  inherent  volatility  and  uncertainty.  Many 
of  the  factors  that  significantly  affect  agri- 
culture, such  as  weather,  are  out  of  any- 
one's control  and  beyond  the  reach  of  farm 
policy.  As  a  result,  the  Government  has  a 
rfsponalMllty  to  support  some  reasonable 
level  of  income  and  price  protection  for  the 
farm  sector  in  order  to  Insure  a  continuous, 
adequate,  and  wholesome  supply  of  food 
and  fiber.  In  carrying  out  this  respcmsibfl- 
Ity.  the  Government  should  provide  an  envi- 
ronment In  which  market  forces  can  signal 
desirable  resource  adjustments  to  farmers. 

Today's  agriculture  is  increasingly  special- 
ized and  requires  long-term  capital  commit- 
ments and  management  decisions  that 
cannot  realistically  be  made  In  the  absence 
of  a  relaUvely  stable  and  oortain  farm  policy 
aivirooment  The  basic  volatility  in  agricul- 
tural production  should  not  be  augmented 
by  persistent  short-term  policy  shifts. 

The  1985  Farm  BUI  should  contain  a 
vision  of  the  potential  of  agriculture  in  the 
future.  The  legislation  must  recognize  the 
realities  of  today's  agriculture  and  must 
provide  an  opportunity  for  agriculture  to 
expand  Its  position  In  the  UjB.  and  world 
economy. 

It  has  become  increasingly  dear  that 
present  fkrm  policy  Is  not  deling  effective- 
ly with  desirable  adjustmente  that  wHl  lead 
to  potential  expansion  In  UJB.  agriculture. 
The  rigid  price  supports  of  the  1961  Farm 
Bill,  which  were  originally  rtfalgnert  to  pro- 
vide oiUy  moderate  income  support,  woe  set 
so  high  that  they  induced  Increased  produc- 
tion both  domestically  and  abroad.  Pegging 
price  suivorts  above  maiket-dearlng  levels 
led  to  record  Government-held  surpluaea. 
caused  very  large  budgetary  expenditures, 
and  reduced  our  ability  to  compete  In  world 
markets.  The  high  support  prices  encour- 
aged production  atnoad  at  the  same  time 
that  It  was  necessary  to  Implement  the  larg- 
est acreage  reduction  program  in  the  histo- 
ry of  U.8.  farm  programs  In  order  to  reduce 
plantings, 

The  reason  American  agriculture  found 
itself  In  this  difficulty  was  that  It  was  sad- 
dled with  a  farm  policy  based  on  outdated 
principles  and  deigned  to  handle  a  short- 
nm  view  of  the  world  ectmomy  that  never 
actually  developed.  It  also  lacked  the  flexi- 
bility to  adi^t  to  changing  conditions.  At 
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the  time  the  IMl  Farm  BUI  wu  formulated, 
a  major  concern  was  that  world  food  needs 
would  outpace  production  In  the  the  IMO's. 
Many  also  believed  the  United  States  was 
the  only  country  that  posseaaed  the  poten- 
tial to  expand  food  production  enough  to 
meet  world  needs.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  great  concern  over  inflation  and  rising 
production  coata.  Thus,  the  1981  Farm  BUI 
was  developed  in  a  climate  of  optimism  for 
export  growth  and  pessimism  over  control- 
ling inflation  rates  that  had  escalated  pro- 
duction costs.  Land  prices  were  escalating 
beyond  levels  that  most  farmers  could  pay 
for  out  of  cash  flow. 

The  problem  was  that  the  farm  legislation 
adopted  In  IMl  was  designed  for  an  eco- 
nomic environment  that  never  materialised. 
As  U.S.  and  world  agricultural  output 
reached  record  levels  in  1981  and  1982,  the 
world  entered  a  severe  recession.  Worldwide 
demand  for  agricultural  products  weakened 
and  n.S.  exports  declined  significantly.  The 
sharp  rise  in  Third  World  debt  also  hurt  the 
ability  of  many  of  our  customers  to  finance 
Imports.  MeanwhUe,  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  steadUy  increased  as  foreign  investors 
sought  security  and  favorable  rates  of 
return  In  a  U.S.  economy  that  was  taming 
Inflation  and  setting  the  groundwork  for  an 
economic  recovery.  The  increase  In  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  and  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  foreign  currencies,  meant  that  U.S. 
products  became  much  more  expensive  in 
terms  of  the  domestic  currencies  of  our  for- 
eign customers.  To  make  matters  worse, 
protectionist  trade  measives  restricted  U.8. 
access  to  foreign  markets.  Export  subsldiee 
by  U.S.  competitors  further  damaged  VS. 
agricultural  exports. 

THX  AGaiCniTURAI.  ASJUSTlCKirr  ACT  or  19SS 

These  recent  events  demonstrate  the  un- 
predlctabUity  of  the  future  and  the  critical 
need  for  agricultural  policy  to  be  capable  of 
responding  to  both  short-and  long-range 
changes  without  having  to  resort  to  large- 
scale  government  Intervention.  Those 
events  also  highlighted  the  fact  that  many 
of  agriculture's  concerns  are  outside  the  im- 
mediate reach  of  farm  policy  due  to  the 
changing  nature  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, the  fluctuations  in  both  domestic  and 
global  economic  activity,  and  foreign  and 
domestic  economic  poUcies.  The  1985  Farm 
BiU  should  be  formulated  to  foster  an  ex- 
panding U.S.  agriciUture  in  the  coming  dec- 
ades. 

Without  a  flexible  long-term  agrlciUtural 
poUcy  baaed  on  the  needs  of  modem  agricul- 
ture, we  risk  doing  Irreparable  damage  to 
our  farm  and  agribusiness  economies,  and 
this  the  overaU  economic  standing  of  the 
United  States.  Agriculture  is  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  most  important  and  efficient 
American  industries.  It  provides  32  percent 
of  the  Nation's  Jobs.  20  percent  of  its  ONP, 
and  supplies  consumers  both  here  and 
abroad  with  the  highest  quality  and  moat 
reasonably  priced  food  and  fiber  supply  any- 
where in  the  world.  Agricultural  exports 
and  international  food  aid  not  only  provide 
economic  growth  and  trade  and  serve  hu- 
manitarian needs,  but  they  also  help  pro- 
mote a  safer  world  in  which  to  Uve  by  the 
creation  of  mutual  bonds  of  Interest  in  the 
form  of  trade  relations. 

Fanners  and  other  agribusinesses  need  to 
know  what  the  role  of  government  wUl  be  in 
UJB.  agriculture  in  the  years  ahead.  Long- 
term  capital  investments  in  farming,  fertiliz- 
er and  chemical  production,  farm  machin- 
ery, and  other  related  industries  are  neces- 
sary if  U.S.  agriculture  is  to  maintain  its 
competitive  advantages  In  world  markets. 


However,  that  investment  will  not  be  forth- 
coming if  Investors  are  not  certain  whether 
the  total  capacity  of  agriculture  will  be  utl- 
liaed.  as  in  1981,  or  if  government  prognuns 
will  suddenly  Idle  a  large  percentage  of  that 
capacity  without  warning,  as  It  did  In  1988 
under  the  Payment-In-Kind  program.  We 
need  a  long-term  farm  policy  that  clearly 
defines  and  limits  the  role  of  government  In 
agrlctilture.  Only  then  can  we  be  certain 
that  agriculture  will  have  a  policy  environ- 
ment in  which  it  can  reach  its  potential. 
MAUOT-ouBRiD  puci  am  noom 
■uppuais 
Price  mpporU 

The  authority  for  commodity  loan  pro- 
grams, known  as  price  supp(wta,  cornea  from 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  AeU  of  1938 
and  1938.  Since  that  time,  they  have  been 
the  major  farm  policy  tool  for  provtding 
short-term  credit  to  produoen  during  the 
marketing  year  and  a  price  floor  for  the 
market.  The  use  of  loan  programs  has 
changed  little  since  the  origin  of  price  sup- 
ports even  though  the  riaks  of  uaing  loan 
rates  as  an  Income  enhancement  tool  were 
apparent  by  the  mid-1950's.  Support  prices 
stUl  serve,  in  varying  degreea.  as  price  floors, 
income  support  mechanlama.  and  marketing 
tools,  depending  on  the  commodity  and  the 
time  period  involved. 

As  a  price  floor,  commodity  loan  rates 
have  been  used  as  a  safety  net  to  protect 
farmers  from  sharp  drops  In  prices  due  to 
short-term  weather  or  demand  faetora.  It  is 
argued  that  this  helps  to  maintain  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  agriculture  by  providing 
some  assurance  that  random  and  uncontrol- 
lable shocks  to  the  market  will  be  cuBhloned 
when  market  prices  deviate  substantially 
and  temporarily  below  trend  levela. 

Also,  it  la  argued  that  in  yean  of  short 
cropa,  stocks  acquired  under  loan  and  pur- 
ctuiiie  programs  can  be  released  as  prices 
begin  to  rise,  lessening  the  short-teim 
Impact  on  dairy,  livestock,  and  poultry  feed- 
ers whUe  buffering  the  rise  in  food  prices. 
This,  in  turn,  benefits  consumers  by  assur- 
ing adequate,  wholesome  food  supplies  at 
relatively  stable  prices. 

WhUe  the  use  of  price  supports  as  a 
means  to  support  market  pricea  and  Incomes 
may  have  been  partially  legitimate  In  the 
past  when  agriculture  waa  predominantly 
oriented  to  the  domestic  market,  it  does  not 
appear  to  work  In  today's  global  market. 
When  commodity  loan  rates  are  set  ai)ove 
the  price  the  market  would  otherwlae  dic- 
tate, the  government  becomes  a  subatitute 
for  the  marketplace.  Exceaaive  production, 
reduced  markets  and  ezceaiive  stock  accu- 
mulations are  the  results.  When  loan  rates 
are  set  above  variable  costa.  farmers  are 
guaranteed  a  return.  The  reduction  in  risk 
is  an  incentive  to  expand  production  despite 
developments  In  the  marketplace.  Even  in 
the  face  of  declining  prices  and  rising  sur- 
pluses, large  acreages  remain  and  produc- 
tion increases.  Farmers  do  respond  to  price 
signals— but  in  this  case,  the  signals  are 
coming  from  the  loan  rates.  It  is  estimated 
that  loan  rates  now  cover  average  variable 
costs  for  over  98  percent  of  all  com  and 
wheat  production.  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that 
If  almost  everyone's  average  variable  costs 
are  covered,  then  at  least  half  of  the  pro- 
duction is  guaranteed  a  return  above  vari- 
able costs. 

Some  also  argue  that  this  has  encouraged 
further  acreage  expansion  including  more 
fragUe  land— land  that  can  then  be  Idled 
under  acreage  reduction  programs  with 
little  effect  on  total  output.  For  example,  in 
1982,  we  witnessed  record  wheat  and  com 


production  despite  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams of  16  and  10  percent,  respectively. 

Moreover,  the  impacts  are  not  confined  to 
program  cropa.  The  liigher  loan  rates  on 
wheat  are  almost  certainly  the  key  incentive 
to  expanded  wheat  and  soybean  double- 
cropping  in  the  Southeast.  With  most  of  the 
variable  costs  of  wheat  assured  through  the 
market  price  floor  established  by  the  loan 
program,  producers  in  the  Southeast  have 
tremendous  Incentives  to  plant  wheat  on 
acreage  intended  for  soybeans  later  in  the 
crop  year.  For  example,  double  cropped  soy- 
beans reaeiied  11.5  million  acres  In  1983. 
compared  with  3.3  million  acres  in  1978.  The 
result  Is  Increased  production  of  both  oom- 
moditles.  And  as  new  growth  regulators, 
which  can  accelerate  plant  growth  by  as 
much  as  10  days,  are  released,  double-at>p- 
plng  soybeans  could  appear  as  far  north  as 
Kansas  and  northern  Missouri.  Since  the 
economic  feasibility  will  be  influenced  by 
the  degree  of  price  protection  provided  to 
wheat,  soybean  producers  in  northern  re- 
gtons  who  cannot  double-crop  and  grow  only 
soybeana  will  be  Impacted  by  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. Some  wheat  producers,  such  as  dry- 
land wheat  farmers,  could  also  be  Impacted 
as  others  grow  both  more  soybeans  and 
wheat. 

The  dairy  program  Is  another  example  of 
high  price  supports  leading  to  excess  pro- 
duction. In  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977,  the  minimum  support  price  for  manu- 
factured milk  increased  from  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  parity.  In  addition,  the  1977  Act  re- 
quired a  semi-annual  adju^ment  of  the  sup- 
port price.  As  a  result,  prices  received  by 
farmers  increased  substantially:  during 
fiscal  year  (FT)  1981  milk  prices  averaged 
over  a  third  above  the  FT  1978  average. 
Consequently,  dairy  production  increased 
continuously  untU  the  1983/84  marketing 
year  when  a  series  of  factors,  hicludlng  re- 
ductions in  the  support  price  and  the  dairy 
diversion  program,  led  to  a  decrease  in  pro- 
duction. At  the  same  time.  COC  piirrhasfs 
of  surplus  production  grew  dramatically— 
from  1.1  bUUon  pounds  in  FT  1979  to  18.8 
billion  pounds  In  FT  1983.  Likewise,  the  cost 
of  the  dairy  program  rose  from  $334  million 
in  FT  1978  to  $3.5  Ulllon  In  FT  1983. 

This  problem  could  be  further  aggravated 
by  new  production  techniquea.  Recent  tests 
at  Cornell  University  reveal  that  injections 
of  a  growth  hormone  can  increase  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow  by  15  to  40  percent  without 
substantial  change  in  feed  raUoa.  Inflexible 
price  supports  cannot  adjust  to  these  reali- 
tiea.  It  is  estimated  that  each  5-peroent  in- 
crease in  milk  producticm  caused  by  the  use 
of  the  growth  hormone  could  result  In  more 
than  $1  bOUon  in  addiUonal  CCC  outlays. 

Rice  serves  as  a  good  example  of  excessive 
stock  accumulation  caused  by  price  supports 
above  market-clearing  levels.  Ending  stocks 
of  rice  increased  from  18.5  mlUlon  cwt.  in 
1980/81  to  71.5  million  cwt.  in  1982/83.  The 
ratio  of  stocks  to  total  use  rose  from  11  to 
58  percent  over  that  two-year  period.  About 
40  percent  of  the  1982  rice  crop  and  43  per- 
cent of  the  1983  crop  was  placed  under  CCC 
loan,  compared  with  only  17  percent  of  the 
1980  crop.  In  California,  over  56  percent  of 
the  1983  rice  crop  was  placed  under  loan. 
Moreover,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rice 
placed  under  loan  In  1983  was  forfeited  to 
the  CCC.  Including  nearly  all  the  California 
crop  that  had  been  placed  under  loan. 

We  have  also  witnessed  similar  situations 
for  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  dairy,  and  to- 
bacco in  recent  years.  For  example,  nearly 
one- fourth  of  the  total  11  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  and  com  produced  in  1962  were  put 
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under  loan.  Of  the  over  iv,  bUlion  bushels 
put  imder  loan,  three-fourths  were  forfeited 
to  CCC  or  entered  the  farmer-owned  re- 
serve. By  the  end  of  1982.  the  ending  stocks 
of  wheat  and  com  equaled  nearly  SO  percent 
of  annual  use.  compared  with  a  21-percent 
level  at  the  end  of  1980. 

American  farmers  now  depend  upon  for- 
eign customers  for  marketing  about  80  per- 
cent of  their  wheat  production,  45  percent 
of  their  soybeans  and  rice,  and  over  50  per- 
cent of  their  cotton.  The  U.S.  accounts  for 
nearly  half  the  world  grain  trade  and  three- 
fourths  the  soybean  trade.  When  our  loan 
levels  exceed  world  prices,  our  competitive- 
ness erodes. 

Moreover,  our  competitors  expand  their 
production  based  on  the  price  floor  we 
create  with  out  support  levels.  It  seems  ap- 
parent that  competitors  do  react  to  our 
price  floors,  and  it  is  reflected  in  their  pro- 
duction decisions  for  certain  major  commod- 
ities. As  an  example,  our  major  wheat  com- 
petitors expanded  their  acreage  by  8  per- 
cent from  1981  to  1983  under  the  shelter  of 
our  price  umbrella,  while  we  unilaterally 
reduce  our  acreage  by  nearly  a  fourth  In  an 
effort  to  enhance  farm  prices  and  reduce 
budget  exposure.  Furthermore,  the  Canadi- 
ans, who  have  steadUy  expanded  their  pro- 
duction, openly  expressed  their  displeasure 
when  we  lowered  the  wheat  loan  rate  for 
the  1984  crop.  Other  countries  have  ex- 
pressed slmUar  concerns. 

Rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  other  exam- 
ples of  commodities  where  our  support 
levels  are  reducing  our  share  of  world  mar- 
kets. For  instance,  in  the  last  three  years 
the  volume  of  U.S.  rice  exports  has  declined 
by  a  third  whUe  our  major  competitor. 
Thailand,  has  Increased  its  exports  by  over 
a  third.  Currently,  U.S.  mlUed  rice  is  about 
$150  to  $175  per  metric  ton  above  the  Thai 
price  on  the  world  market.  Normally,  UJB. 
rice  commands  only  a  $70  to  $80  premium 
due  to  quality  differences.  This  means  that 
our  rice  loans  are  now  about  $2.00  per  cwt. 
above  the  world  market.  Some  suggest  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Thailand  has  now 
retraced  us  as  the  number  one  exporter  of 
rice. 

In  addition,  for  both  cotton  and  tobacco 
we  have  witnessed  substantial  growth  in 
world  production  whUe  our  exports  have 
either  declined  or  stagnated.  In  the  last  20 
years,  world  tobacco  production  has  doubled 
and  our  share  of  world  totwcco  trade  has 
dropped  by  about  50  percent.  U.S.  tobacco 
exports  have  declined  nearly  25  percent  in 
the  last  five  years.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  the 
U.S.  share  of  world  production  last  year  feU 
to  less  than  12  percent  of  world  production 
compared  with  more  than  half  of  global 
output  in  1930. 

In  recent  times,  honey  support  prices,  es- 
tablished at  the  statutory  minimum  of  60 
percent  of  parity,  have  risen  weU  above 
world  market  levels.  As  a  result,  U.S.  im- 
ports increased  from  9  mUlion  pounds  In 
1970  to  about  110  mlUlon  pounds  in  1983. 
MeanwhUe.  U.S.  ending  stocks  climbed  from 
around  35  milUon  pounds  in  the  1970's  to 
166  miUion  pounds  In  1983— a  stocks-to-use 
ratio  of  60  percent  compared  with  only  12 
percent  just  five  years  earlier.  Also,  over  the 
last  five  years  government  acquisitions  have 
gone  from  zero  to  an  estimated  115  mUllon 
pounds.  Effectively,  domestic  honey  is  now 
being  sold  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
is  being  displaced  in  the  domestic  market  by 
less  expensive  imports. 

Income  mpitorU 

Income  transfers  to  farmers  date  back  as 
early  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
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1938.  This  law  directed  the  Secretary  to 
make  direct  payments  to  producers  of  wheat 
and  other  "base"  commodities  (com,  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco)  If  and  when  funds  were 
provided  through  appropriations.  Then, 
during  the  1960's,  complying  wheat  produc- 
ers received  wheat  certificates  and  direct 
payments  determined  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  price  and  the  announced 
value  per  bushel  of  the  wheat  certificate  on 
a  designated  portion  of  their  production. 
These  programs  were  forerunners  of  the 
current  target  price/deficiency  payment 
program. 

The  current  target  price/deficiency  pay- 
ment program  grew  out  of  policies  set  forth 
in  the  early  1970*8.  By  1960,  accumulation  of 
commodity  stocks  liad  reached  record 
levels— over  3  billion  bushels  of  com  and  1,5 
bilUon  buahels  of  wheat.  This  was  a  direct 
result  of  setting  price  supports  above 
market-clearing  levels  and  the  inability  to 
control  production  through  voluntary  pro- 
grams. It  was  envlsloiied  that  separating 
price  and  Income  support  objectives  of  com- 
modity programs  would  permit  reductions 
in  loan  rates  to  increase  exports,  strengthen 
demand  for  grain  domestically,  fllmlnat.f 
surpluses,  and  reduce  the  need  for  often  in- 
effective and  complicated  production  con- 
trol programs.  The  nonrecourse  loan  rate 
was  to  provide  a  price  floor  and  would 
become  operative  only  with  excessively 
large  crops  or  extremely  slack  demand. 
Farmers'  income  were  to  be  supported  at 
minimiitn  levels  Whenever  prices  fell  below 
target  levels. 

The  Agricultural  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  introduced  the  present  con- 
cept of  target  prices  and  deficiency  pay- 
ments. Under  that  legislation,  target  prices 
were  established  for  wheat,  cotton,  com, 
barley,  and  sorghum.  Stnoe  1973,  the  target 
prioe/defldency  payment  program  has  been 
extended  to  include  rice  snd  oats.  Deficien- 
cy payments  are  paid  to  producers  whenever 
the  announced  target  price  is  above  the  av- 
erage farm  price  tat  a  designated  portion  of 
the  marketing  year.  The  deficiency  pay- 
ment rate  equals  the  minimum  difference 
between  the  target  price  and  the  average 
farm  price  or  the  loan  rate  and.  thus,  gener- 
ally varies  inversely  with  the  level  of  market 
prices.  Only  producers  participating  in  an- 
nounced acreage  reduction  programs  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  paymenta,  with  total  cash 
payments  to  sny  shigle  producer  currently 
limited  at  $50,000  per  year. 

There  were  some  good  reasons  why  the 
target  price/deficiency  payment  concept 
was  originally  estaUlsbed.  But  past  experi- 
ence indicates  that  the  target  price/defi- 
ciency payment  program  has  had  several 
unintended  consequences  such  as  raising 
land  prices  and  production  costs,  reducing 
our  competitiveness  in  worid  markets,  and 
encouraging  farmers  to  expand  acreage  even 
under  surplus  oonditionB.  And.  simie  com- 
plain about  such  program  benefits  going  to 
large  as  weU  as  small  producers  without 
regard  to  need. 

Let  us  look  at  the  results.  The  inflation- 
ary period  of  the  1970's  Uught  us  that 
basing  target  prices  on  costs  of  production 
can  add  fuel  to  an  Inflationary  spiral.  In- 
cluding land  cost  in  the  determination  of 
target  prices  can  lead  to  an  increase  in  land 
prices  affecting  production  costs  which,  in 
tum,  leads  to  a  further  increase  in  target 
prices.  Higher  target  prices  then  lead  to 
higher  land  prices  as  farmers  attempt  to 
profit  from  higher  target  prices  by  expand- 
hig  acreage,  either  by  purchasing  or  renting 
more  land. 


But  even  when  target  prices  are  not  di- 
rectly tied  to  land  prices  or  costs,  they  still 
may  contribute  to  an  increase  in  land  prices. 
For  example,  some  argue  that  the  target 
price  may  cover  total  costs  for  some  produc- 
ers but  not  for  others  since  production  costs 
vary  among  producers  in  different  regions 
of  the  country.  If  target  prices  more  than 
cover  production  costs  for  some  geographi- 
cally concentrated  group  of  farmera,  land 
prices  and  production  costs  in  that  location 
will  be  bid  up,  with  the  benefits  going  to  ex- 
isting landowners  and  not  to  new  entrants 
or  renters. 

Target  prices  set  above  market-clearing 
levela,  such  ss  those  mandated  in  the  1981 
Fann  Bill,  are  an  effective  guarantee  that 
acreage  reduction  programs  wHI  be  required. 
The  current  target  price/deficiency  pay- 
ment program,  by  Itself,  could  cost  VS.  tax- 
payers in  excess  of  $10  billion  annually 
given  the  existing  differential  between 
target  prices  and  loan  rates.  Faced  with  a 
large  budget  exposure  and  political  pressure 
resulting  from  spending  in  excess  of  $10  bU- 
Ikm  annually  on  deficiency  payments,  not  to 
mention  the  costs  of  CCC  loans  and  pur- 
chases, storage  payments,  and  export  pro- 
granu.  there  is  no  choice  but  to  implement 
production  control  programs  In  an  effort  to 
enhance  farm  prices. 

This  situation  had  led  to  real  problems  for 
U.S.  agriculture.  For  example,  as  target 
price  escalations  force  greater  acreage  cut- 
backs and  as  prices  Incresse.  our  foreign 
competitors  are  sent  a  signal  to  increase 
their  output  and  take  over  our  maricets.  As 
our  markets  dwindle,  even  larger  acreage 
cutbacks  are  needed.  For  example,  even 
after  coming  off  of  a  1983  rice  crop  that  was 
dramatically  reduced  because  of  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind program,  analysis  suggests 
that  rice  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1985  crop 
year  will  likely  buUd  back  to  excessive  levels 
even  with  a  35-peroent  total  acreage  reduc- 
tion program  and  over  90-peroent  participa- 
tion in  the  announced  program.  And  even 
then.  Uie  price  of  rice  wUl  likely  not  move 
much  above  the  loan  rate  with  such  a  stock 
buOd-up. 

Unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
see  the  same  forces  at  work.  They  see  price 
fioors  to  protect  our  producers  from  down- 
side price  risk  and  they  see  budget  pressures 
that  ensure  U.S.  production  controls  in 
order  to  push  market  prkses  higher.  Re- 
duced risk,  smaUer  competing  U,S.  supplies, 
and  ptrtentially  higher  market  prices  are  an 
open  Invitation  to  competitors  to  Increase 
their  production. 

Moreover,  the  facts  seem  to  suggest  that 
high  target  prices  encourage  our  farmers  to 
increase  their  acreage  bases  and  jrields  on 
acres  remaining  in  production.  If  loan  rates 
are  covering  98  percent  of  average  variable 
costs,  then  target  prices  weU  above  loan 
rates  sre  providing  a  large  Incentive  to  buOd 
bases  simply  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
benefits  from  future  government  programs. 
Some  farmers  may  even  expand  acreage  by 
plowing  up  highly  erodible  land.  For  exam- 
ple, cropland  in  the  Delta  and  Southeast 
has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5  perc«it 
per  year  since  1980. 

The  commodity  programs  may  also  be 
stimulating  an  unwise  depletion  of  our 
water  resources.  Irrigation  has  nearly  dou- 
bled In  the  last  3  decades  and  is  now  prac- 
ticed on  over  50  mlUion  acres.  The  largest 
Increase  recently  has  occurred  in  the  North- 
em  Great  Plains  through  the  use  of  ground 
water.  Since  Federal  Irrigation  investments 
have  steadily  declined  since  the  mid  1960's, 
much  of  this  expansion  is  coming  through 
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private  investments.  One  of  the  primary  fac- 
tors encouraging  this  irrigation  develop- 
ment appears  to  be  the  price  and  income 
support  programs,  since  the  major  use  of 
the  newly  Irrigated  land  is  for  com,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  other  program  crops.  Prom  1929 
to  1978,  80  percent  of  the  Increase  in  Irrigat- 
ed acreage  occurred  on  the  principal  pro- 
gram crops.  We  are  mining  and  depleting 
our  water  resources  to  produce  more  of  the 
agricultural  products  for  which  we  already 
have  burdensome  supplies. 

The  Agricultural  A<tiu*tment  Act  of  1915 

Target  prices  must  be  set  at  levels  that  do 
not  interfere  with  the  signals  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. Otherwise,  they  can  lead  to  in- 
creased production  costs,  reduced  competi- 
tiveness, increased  production  abroad,  and 
larger  surpluses  in  the  long  run.  The  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1985  proposes  a 
transition  from  the  current  rigid  levels  of 
income  and  price  support  to  levels  tied  to 
market  price  movements.  The  loan  rates 
would  be  esUblished  at  75  percent  of  a 
three- year  moving  average  of  market  prices. 
This  will  allow  the  loan  rate  to  adjust  ac- 
cording to  changes  in  supply  and  demand 
and  keep  support  prices  below  market-clear- 
ing levels.  Target  prices  will  be  phased  down 
over  a  five-year  period.  For  the  1986  crop 
year,  the  target  prices  would  be  100  percent 
of  the  three-year  moving  average  of  market 
prices.  For  the  1987  crop  year,  it  would  be 
95  percent  of  the  average,  for  1988  It  would 
l>e  90  percent,  and  by  the  1991  crop  year  the 
target  price  would  be  75  percent  of  the 
three-year  moving  average. 

No  minimum  loan  rates  or  target  prices 
are  proposed.  Rigid  price  floors  would 
hinder  the  effectiveness  in  adjusting  our 
price  and  income  supports  to  current  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Rapidly  emerging  tech- 
nologies could  sharply  increase  yields  per 
acre,  greatly  expand  output,  and  sharply 
reduce  per  unit  cost.  Farmers  would  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  expand  market  vol- 
umes at  lower  prices  and  to  increase  profits 
if  loan  rates  were  more  flexible.  Without 
this  flexibility,  the  productivity  gains  would 
simply  end  up  in  government  stocks 
through  loan  forfeitures.  At  the  same  time, 
prices  could  remain  under  pressure  from 
continued  weak  demand.  This  could  signal  a 
reduction  in  planted  area  unless  loan  rates 
hold  the  prices  above  market-clearing  levels. 

In  either  case,  the  inflexibility  would  lead 
to  building  stocks,  loss  of  export  markets, 
and  stagnation  in  resource  adjustments. 
The  AAA  of  1985  provides  for  a  price  and 
income  support  policy  that  will  not  restrict 
the  growth  of  this  Nation's  number  one  in- 
dusty,  but  will  enhance  it.  The  price  support 
policy  is  flexible  and  geared  for  a  market 
susceptible  to  rapid  changes  in  world  eco- 
nomic conditions,  weather,  and  new  technol- 
ogies. 

ACREAGE  XEDUCTION  PROGKAIU 

Acreage  reduction  programs  CARP'S)  have 
been  used  since  1933  to  help  reduce  produc- 
tion and  Improve  prices  and  income.  They 
have  taken  many  different  forms,  including 
soil  banks,  acreage  reserves,  conservation  re- 
serves, voluntary  and  paid  diversions,  set- 
asides,  and  payment-in-klnd  (PIK).  Some  of 
these  programs  have  restricted  acreage  use 
for  a  single  year,  others  for  many  years. 
While  experience  varies  somewhat  by  specif- 
ic program.  ARP's  have  generally  proven  to 
be  costly  and  inefficient  way  to  reduce  pro- 
duction. Further,  to  the  extent  that  ARP's 
have  reduced  production,  they  have  also 
contributed  to  losses  in  UJ8.  export  market 
share  by  concentrating  a  disproportionate 


share  of  adjustments  for  periodic  surpluses 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Since  the  1930*8,  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams such  as  allotmenu  were  used  in  an  at- 
tempt to  control  production.  Such  programs 
seldom  achieved  their  intended  results. 
Farmers  rapidly  increased  yields  on  allotted 
acreage  and  overproduction  continued  to  be 
a  chronic  problem.  By  1960.  surplus  stocks 
and  large  govenunent  outlays  had  generat- 
ed considerable  preMure  for  reform. 

For  most  commodities,  that  reform  took 
one  of  two  paths:  (1)  continued  high  price 
supports  with  tighter  controls  on  produc- 
tion that  included  both  acretfc  aUotmenU 
and  marketing  quotas,  or  (3)  aeparaUon  of 
price  and  Income  supporU  with  voluntary 
acreage  reduction  programs. 

PeanuU  and  tobacco  pursued  the  first 
path.  In  1930.  the  United  SUtes  harvested 
1.1  million  acres  of  peanut*.  By  1980.  the 
United  SUtes  harveated  1.4  million  acres  of 
peanuts,  up  only  slightly  from  1930.  Per 
capiU  production  of  major  peanut  producU 
has  remained  virtually  unchanged  since  the 
mid-1960's.  Cheaper  peanuU  are  available, 
but  only  for  the  export  market  or  cruahlng. 

^>r  tobacco.  U.S.  production  has  declined 
by  about  10  percent  over  the  past  20  years. 
while  world  production  has  doubled.  Mean- 
while, our  share  of  world  tobacco  trade  has 
dropped  by  about  50  percent  due  to  the 
high  and  escalating  support  prices  that 
have  made  the  U.8.  less  competitive  in 
world  markets.  Pressures  are  now  mounting 
to  control  cheaper  imports. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  that  the 
tight  controls  on  these  commodities  did  not 
benefit  all  farmers;  instead,  the  economic 
value  of  the  quotas  and  allotments  has  l>een 
captured  by  landowners  in  Increased  land 
values  and  higher  leases.  Recent  daU  Indi- 
cate that  there  are  approximately  MO.OOO 
tobacco  allotmenu  While  there  are  no  pre- 
cise figures  available,  available  estimates 
suggest  that  around  150.000  farmers  actual- 
ly produce  tobacco.  Most  of  these  farmers 
are  paying  the  allotment  holders  for  the 
right  to  produce  tobacco  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  value  of  the  allotment  is  produc- 
tion expense  for  farmers  who  are  not  allot- 
ment holders,  but  it  is  a  cost  that  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  actual  coat  of  produdnc  tobac- 
co. 

The  second  path  was  choaen  for  moat 
other  major  eommodltlea.  However,  the 
f  acU  suggest  that  voluntary  acreage  reduc- 
tion programs  have  been  largely  ineffective 
for  a  number  of  reaaona. 

First,  farmers  who  choose  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  voluntary  acreace  reduction  pro- 
grams tend  to  expand  acreace  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  they  hope  to  capitaHae  on  the 
higher  market  prices  expected  to  rcault 
from  the  programs  and  (2)  they  wiah  to  in- 
crease the  slie  of  their  baae  for  the  purpoae 
of  future  programs.  Kxperienoe  with  wheat 
provides  a  good  example.  In  1981,  when  no 
acreage  reduction  program  was  in  place,  81 
million  acreas  of  wheat  were  harvested.  In 
1983.  about  28.2  million  acres  of  wheat  baae 
were  idled:  yet,  the  harvested  acreage  was 
only  20  million  acres  leas  than  In  1981. 
WhUe  this  still  represented  a  25-percent  re- 
duction in  harvested  area.  1983  production 
was  only  15  percent  small  than  the  1981 
crop  due  to  higher  ylelda. 

Some  observers  have  suggested  that  tight- 
ening up  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
voluntary  acreage  reduction  programs 
would  make  them  more  effective.  Cross- 
compliance  (authorized  in  the  Agricultural 
and  Pood  Act  of  1981  for  use  with  set-aside 
programs)  and  offsetting   compliance   are 


usually  suggested.  Cross-compliance  re- 
quires a  producer  to  participate  in  all  acre- 
age reduction  programs  for  which  he  or  she 
is  eligible  in  order  to  obtain  commodity  pro- 
gram benefits  on  any  one  of  them.  Offset- 
ting compliance  requires  that  fanners  with 
multiple  farm  units  participate  in  the  acre- 
age reduction  programs  on  all  units  to  be  el- 
igible for  program  benefits  on  any  one  unit. 

Cross-compliance,  offsetting  compliance, 
or  any  other  measure  that  would  tighten  up 
the  acreage  reduction  programs,  however, 
are  almost  always  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion by  some  In  the  Congress.  In  1980,  pro- 
ducers were  supposed  to  keep  plantings  of 
all  program  corps  within  a  historically  de- 
termined "normal  crop  acreage"  (NCA)  to 
receive  program  benefiU  When  this  meas- 
ure started  to  really  take  effect,  the  Con- 
gress mandated  that  producers  be  allowed 
to  receive  deficiency  paymenU  even  when 
plantings  exceeded  the  NCA.  More  recently, 
the  Congress  has  required  that  summer 
fallow  be  counted  as  conservation  use  acres 
(CUA).  and  that  the  CUA  rules  for  1984 
crops  be  no  more  restrictive  than  in  1983. 
when  some  would  say  that  they  were  al- 
ready fairly  Uberal.  WhUe  it  may  be  possible 
to  tighten  up  such  programs,  it  seems  the 
more  appropriate  question  is  whether  it  is 
realistic  to  expect  such  rule  changes  to  stay 
in  place  very  long. 

Second,  about  12  percent  of  U.S.  farms 
now  market  about  two-thirds  of  all  farm 
producU  Thus,  the  participation  of  large 
unlU  in  such  acreage  reduction  programs  is 
important.  However,  the  law  limits  the 
amount  of  deficiency  and  diversion  pay- 
ments that  an  individual  may  receive  to 
$50,000  per  year.  The  payment  llmiution 
therefore  makes  participation  less  attractive 
to  Uurge  unlU  as  the  benefit  to  be  gained 
seldom  outweighs  the  potential  value  of  the 
foregone  production. 

A  third  reason  that  voluntary  acreage  re- 
duction programs  are  ineffective  is  in- 
creased yields  on  acres  remaining  in  produc- 
tion. When  a  reduction  program  Is  in  effect. 
fanners  leave  their  best  acreage  in  produc- 
tion, and  Intensify  cultivation  on  that  acre- 
age. Research  shows  that  for  every  10  per- 
cent of  acreage  baae  Idled,  average  yield  on 
the  remaining  acres  increases  3.5  percent 
for  cotton.  3  percent  for  com,  2  percent  for 
wheat,  and  1  percent  for  grain  sorghum. 
Rapid  galna  in  technology  continue  to  Im- 
prove overall  yields— current  com  yields  are 
IT  percent  higher  than  10  years  ago— and 
new  cropping  roUtlons.  such  as  wheat  and 
soybean  double-cropping,  continue  to  be 
adopted. 

When  farmers  invest  in  more  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  irrigation  water,  and  other  inputs 
in  an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  intent  of 
acreage  reduction,  a  more  capital  intensive 
and  costly  structure  of  production  resulU 
Theae  higher  costs  continue  to  exacerbate 
the  coat-price  squeese  while  reducing  our 
competitive  position  In  world  markeU  The 
high  cost  structure  leads  farmers  to  perceive 
the  need  for  higher  income  supporU  (target 
prices).  If  the  higher  income  supporU  are 
implemented,  the  concern  turns  toward 
budget  exposure  and  adds  pressure  for  more 
acreage  controls,  perpetuating  the  cycle. 

As  the  United  SUtes  unilaterally  reduces 
acreage,  other  exporting  countries  expand 
their  acreage  and  market  shares.  In  fact, 
since  the  United  SUtes  has  often  artificially 
reduced  supply  In  periods  of  reduced  prices, 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  adjustment 
to  what  is  often  a  world  oversupply  problem 
has  been  concentrated  in  the  United  SUtes. 
The  ARP's  have  also  raised  world  prices. 


This  combination  has  encouraged  compet- 
ing countries  to  increase  their  production 
and  exports  and  exports  at  the  same  time 
that  U.S.  producers  are  t>eing  encouraged  to 
reduce  production  and  relinquish  export 
share. 

American  farmers  now  depend  upon  for- 
eign customers  to  buy  about  60  percent  of 
their  wheat  production,  45  percent  of  their 
soybeans  and  rice,  and  over  50  percent  of 
their  cotton.  The  United  SUtes  accounts  for 
nearly  half  the  world's  grain  trade  and 
three-fourths  of  the  soybean  trade.  When 
the  United  SUtes  attempts  to  adjust  supply 
relative  to  demand  through  acreage  reduc- 
tion programs,  our  competitors  do  react, 
and  it  is  reflected  in  their  pnxluction  deci- 
sions for  certain  major  commodities.  As  an 
example,  our  major  wheat  competitors  ex- 
panded their  acreage  by  8  percent  from  1981 
to  1983  while  we  unilaterally  reduced  our 
acreage  by  nearly  a  fourth  in  order  to  en- 
hance farm  prices  and  reduce  budget  expo- 
sure. Over  this  period,  the  U.6.  share  of 
world  wheat  trade  fell  from  44  to  35  percent 
while  our  major  competitors  Increased  their 
share  from  52  to  60  percent.  Furthermore, 
the  Canadians,  who  have  steadily  expanded 
their  production,  openly  expressed  their  dis- 
pleasure when  we  lowered  the  wheat  loan 
raU  for  the  1984  crop.  Other  countries  have 
expressed  similar  concerns. 

Rice  and  cotton  are  other  examples  of 
commodities  where  th«  combination  of  our 
support  levels  and  acreage  programs  are  re- 
ducing our  share  of  world  markeU  For  in- 
stance, in  the  past  three  years  the  volimie 
of  U.S.  rice  exports  has  declined  a  third 
while  our  major  competitor,  Thailand,  has 
increased  Its  exports  by  over  a  third.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Thailand  ha^i  now  re- 
placed the  United  SUtes  as  the  number  one 
exporter  of  rice.  In  addition,  for  cotton  we 
have  witnessed  substantial  growth  in  world 
production  while  we  have  restricted  our 
acreage  and  allowed  our  exports  to  decline 
or  stagnate. 

The  U.S.  share  of  world  cotton  production 
last  year  fell  to  less  than  12  percent  of 
world  production  compared  with  more  than 
half  of  global  output  In  1930. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1985 

Our  long  history  with  the  use  of  acreage 
reduction  programs  has  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed that  such  programs  lead  to  a  smaller,  less 
competitive  agricultural  sector.  We  have  sti- 
fled the  growth  in  some  commodity  areas 
with  tight  acreage  and  production  controls. 
In  other  areas,  we  have  perpetuated  a  con- 
tinued erosion  of  our  world  market  share. 

Since  acreage  programs  have  become 
deeply  embedded  In  the  economic  structure 
of  agriculture.  It  would  be  inappropriate  to 
eliminate  them  immediately.  The  AAA  of 
1985  proposes  to  phase  out  the  acreage  re- 
duction programs  over  a  period  of  3  years  to 
provide  an  orderly  transition  within  the 
commodity  sectors.  This  transition  also 
serves  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  United  SUtes  Is  no  longer  willing  to 
t>ear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  supply 
adjustments  for  the  world  nor  is  It  willing 
simply  to  withdraw  from  the  international 
marketplace. 

rOREICN  RXSPOItSE  TO  CHANCES  III  U.B. 
ACRl(nn.TITRAI.  POLICY 

A  major  change  in  U.S.  agricultural  policy 
will  produce  two  types  of  reactions  from  for- 
eign nations.  First,  there  is  the  impact  of 
the  U.S.  policies  upon  world  market  prices. 
If  world  price  signals  are  not  prevented 
from  being  transmitted  across  national  bor- 
ders, prices  In  foreign  countries  change  in 


response  to  movements  in  world  market 
prices.  Those  movements  in  foreign  inUmal 
prices  then  induce  shlfU  in  foreign  produc- 
tion and  consumption  patterns.  Second, 
changes  in  VA  policy  can  lead  other  na- 
tions to  alUr  their  policies,  thereby  sending 
different  signals  to  their  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Presently,  the  nonrecourse  loan  program 
and  corresponding  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  United  States  help  to 
support  world  market  prices  near  VJ8.  loan 
rates  and  above  market-clearing  levels. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  reduction  in 
the  level  of  loan  rates  would  lower  world 
market  prices.  Foreign  prices  would  also  de- 
cline, depending  on  the  extent  to  which 
would  price  movements  produce  a  change  in 
internal  prices.  In  the  absence  of  any 
changes  in  other  market  factors,  lower 
prices  would  reduce  foreign  production  and 
increase  consumption,  thereby  reducing  ag- 
ricultural exports  by  our  competitors,  in- 
creasing foreign  imports,  and  increasing 
UJB.  agricultural  exporU 

The  magnitude  of  the  increase  in  U.8.  ex- 
porU will  depoKl  on  the  degree  to  which 
changes  in  world  prices  are  mirrored  by 
changes  in  foreign  internal  prices.  Current- 
ly, this  transmission  varies  greatly  by  coun- 
try and  by  commodity.  Soybeans,  for  exam- 
ple, are  comparatively  freely  traded;  hence, 
changes  in  world  prices  of  soybeans  are  re- 
flected in  changes  in  internal  prices.  The 
transmission  of  coarse  grain  prices  is  more 
restricted,  but  the  major  U.S.  market, 
Japan,  does  permit  coarse  grains  to  be  im- 
ported freely  for  use  in  livestock  feed.  Price 
transmission  in  the  world  wheat  market  Is 
limited.  Virtually  all  major  importers- 
Japan,  the  centrally  planned  economies,  and 
many  developing  countries— completely  in- 
sulate their  internal  wheat  prices  from 
movements  in  world  wheat  prices. 

Two  major  wheat-exporting  countries- 
Australia  and  Canada^use  marketing 
boards  and  price  pooling.  These  institutions 
slow,  but  do  not  prevent,  world  price  move- 
ments from  being  reflected  in  internal  price 
adJustmenU.  Producers  in  those  countries 
receive  an  initial  payment  from  the  maritet- 
ing  boards  for  their  wheat.  Deliveries  are 
then  pooled  and  sold  in  domestic  and  world 
markeU.  If  the  receipts  from  the  pool 
exceed  board  operating  cosU  the  surplus 
monies  are  returned  to  producers,  but  gen- 
erally at  least  a  year  afUr  harvest.  If  the 
pool  incurs  losses,  the  board  absorbs  the 
loss.  The  lowering  of  world  prices  would 
force  either  a  lowering  of  payments  to  farm- 
ers or  increased  absorption  of  losses  by  the 
boards. 

The  European  Community  (EC)  and  Ar- 
gentina are  the  two  remaining  major  com- 
petitors in  the  world  wheat  market.  The  EC 
fixes  inUmal  support  prices  well  above 
world  market  levels.  These  support  prices 
are  unaffected  by  world  price  changes;  in- 
stead, the  EC  adJusU  iU  compensatory 
export  subsidy  to  counteract  world  wheat 
price  changes.  Lowering  the  U.S.  loan  raU 
for  wheat  would  greatly  increase  the  subsi- 
dy required  for  the  EC  to  be  competitive. 
causing  program  outlays  for  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  (CAP)  to  increase  even 
further.  With  the  CAP  already  under  in- 
tense pressure  from  its  growing  costs,  a  drop 
in  the  U.S.  wheat  loan  rate  would  likely 
force  some  change  in  the  existing  system.  If 
Argentina  held  its  export  taxes  constant,  a 
lowering  of  the  world  price  would  lead  to 
lower  internal  prices,  hence  production 
would  fall  and  internal  use  would  rise. 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1985 

While  the  lowering  of  price  support  levels 
proposed  in  the  Agricultural  A4Justment 
Act  (AAA)  of  1085  will  Increase  the  pressure 
for  changes  in  the  farm  policies  of  both  our 
competitors  and  importers,  this  action  is 
complemented  by  an  aggressive  stance  with 
respect  to  market  access.  The  agricultural 
trade  title  of  the  AAA  of  1985  serves  notice 
to  the  world  that  as  the  United  SUtes 
moves  its  domestic  farm  policies  in  a  more 
market-oriented  direction,  we  expect  the 
rest  of  the  worid  to  significantly  reduce  or 
eliminat.e  the  unfair  trade  practices  that 
have  limited  our  market  access  or  eroded 
our  market  shares.  A  continuation  of  such 
policies  would  result  in  actions  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  protect  our  position  in  the 
marketplace. 

Japan  and  the  EC  would  change  their  ag- 
ricultural policies  over  time  in  respmise  to 
the  more  market-oriaited  U.S.  Policy.  Cur- 
rent policies  reflect  a  dlfficult-to-change  po- 
litical consensus  among  a  wide  range  of  na- 
tional and  private  interests  and  change 
would  be  gradual  over  the  5-year  period.  Al- 
though their  domestic  agricultural  policies 
have  trade  eff ecU  those  policies  were  se- 
lected primarily  to  redistribute  income 
among  domestic  producers,  consumers,  and 
taxpayers.  The  EC  would  likely  leave  sup- 
port prices  at  current  levels  for  the  present, 
but  would  need  to  increase  its  export  subsi- 
dy, as  world  wheat  prices  fell,  to  maintain 
exporU.  Consequently,  EC  budget  outlays 
for  wheat  support  programs  would  rise. 
Higher  agricultural  budget  outlays  by  the 
EC  would  likely  lead  to  a  reduction  in  EC 
support  prices  and  a  moderation  in  its  agri- 
cultural policies  over  time. 

So  far,  the  EC  has  resisted  major  changes 
in  the  CAP  despite  increased  budgetary 
pressures.  However,  the  high  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  relative  to  EC  currencies  has  re- 
cently made  the  EX^  more  solvent  and  re- 
duced the  pressure  for  policy  reform.  It  does 
this  by  wung  EC  commodities  more  com- 
petitive in  both  domestic  and  third-country 
markets  and  narrowing  the  differences  be- 
tween world  and  EC  prices,  thus  reducing 
the  subsidies  paid  to  EC  exporters.  The 
budget  pressure  from  reduced  world  prices 
coupled  with  a  clear  VJB.  export  policy 
stated  in  the  AAA  of  1985  will,  however, 
likely  bring  a  major  re-examlnation  of  EC 
policies. 

The  other  major  competitors  would 
change  policies  in  response  to  a  more 
market-oriented  UJS.  agricultural  policy. 
Australia  would  respond  to  the  change  by 
graduaUy  lowering  its  internal  farm  prices. 
Hence,  wheat  production  would  be  reduced, 
while  domestic  use  would  rise.  Both  lower 
world  and  Internal  prices  would  discourage 
Australian  exports.  The  Canadian  reaction 
would  likely  be.  at  first,  to  slightly  raise  pro- 
ducer support  prices  and,  perhaps  also, 
prices  at  flour  mills.  Wheat  exports  by 
Canada  would  expand  as  the  Canadians  re- 
taliated with  price  reductions  to  preserve 
their  market  share.  However,  over  a  5-year 
transition  period,  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board  would  probably  have  to  adjust  its 
policies  and  prices  reUtive  to  world  levels  to 
maintain  a  sound  financial  position.  Brazil 
and  Argentina  face  such  large  demands  for 
hard  currency  that  It  is  unlikely  that  ex- 
porU from  those  countries  would  drop. 
However,  further  expansion  would  be  limit- 
ed by  the  reduced  economic  incentives  and 
by  the  more  comi>etitive  UJS.  agrictiltural 
products. 
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Clearly,  each  commodity  has  a  distinctive 
marleet  environment  conditioned  by  the 
nature  of  competitor  and  importer  policies. 
As  a  result,  the  AAA  of  1985  will  have  dif- 
ferent impacts  on  different  commodities: 
Wheat 

During  the  197S-e3  period,  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  world  wheat  marlcet  fluctuated  in  the 
range  of  38  to  48  percent.  The  major  foreign 
competitors— Argentina.  Australia.  Canada, 
and  the  EC— have  collectively  accounted  for 
nearly  all  of  the  remaining  world  trade.  The 
competitors,  particularly  the  EC.  have  made 
significant  inroads  in  recent  years.  The  EC's 
share  has  roughly  doubled  from  8-9  percent 
in  the  mid-1970's  to  its  present  share  of  18- 
18  percent. 

The  United  SUtes  currently  holds  a  39- 
percent  share  of  the  world  wheat  market. 
Record  exportable  supplies  in  many  compet- 
ing nations  have  put  pressure  on  world 
prices  and  intensified  competition.  The  fore- 
cast for  the  1985/86  market  year  indicates 
that  the  U.S.  share  may  fall  to  36  percent 
while  the  competitors'  share  rises  to  58  per- 
cent. 

Under  the  AAA  of  1985,  total  wheat  trade 
will  expand  signficantly  in  response  to  lower 
prices  throughout  the  transition  period. 
U.S.  wheat  exports  are  expected  to  be 
highly  competitive  in  this  market.  UJ8.  ex- 
ports are  likely  to  rise  steadily  to  recapture 
43-45  percent  of  a  growing  world  market  by 
1991/92.  While  the  competitors'  exporta  wlU 
also  Increase,  their  market  share  will  de- 

Coarse  grains 

The  U.S.  market  share  in  recent  years  has 
been  about  60  percent  (excluding  intra-EC 
trade),  down  from  over  70  percent  in  1979/ 
80.  Since  the  early  1980's,  Argentina  has  sig- 
nificantly increased  its  role  as  a  major 
coarse  grain  exporter  with  about  13  percent 
of  the  world  market.  Competition  from  the 
European  Community  also  increased  sub- 
stantially—and it  will  become  a  net  exporter 
in  1984/85. 

U.S.  coarse  grain  exports  in  1984/85  are 
forecast  at  60  million  metric  tons  with  large 
USSR  com  purchases  accounting  for  most 
of  the  gain.  Competitor  exports  in  1984/85 
are  forecast  to  be  about  1  million  tons  lower 
than  a  year  earlier  as  the  bulk  of  the  In- 
crease in  world  demand  has  gone  to  the 
United  SUtes.  The  competitor  share  of  the 
world  market  for  the  year  is  about  34  per- 
cent. 

Under  the  AAA  of  1985.  U.S.  sales  are  an- 
ticipated to  increase  by  about  13-15  million 
tons  as  world  trade  expands  in  response  to 
lower  prices.  The  United  States  is  expected 
to  take  about  63-65  percent  of  this  larger 
market  while  major  competitors  account  for 
25  percent. 

Soybean* 

The  U.S.  share  of  world  soybeans  exports 
dropped  from  93  percent  in  1970  to  around 
83  percent  in  the  early  1980's.  The  major 
competitors,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  rapidly 
expanded  soybean  output  and  exports, 
reaching  nearly  13  percent  of  the  world  soy- 
bean trade  in  the  early  1980's. 

Part  of  the  decline  in  U.S.  soybean  ex- 
ports is  attribuUble  to  unfavorable  ex- 
change rates  and  weak  demand  for  meat. 
While  our  competitors'  share  of  soybean  ex- 
ports have  increased,  their  tax  policies  en- 
couraged even  more  gain  in  meal  exporta  by 
applying  lower  taxes  to  meal  exports  than 
to  soybean  exports.  Competitor  nations  will 
account  for  nearly  half  of  world  soybean 
meal  trade  in  1984/85,  compared  with  only 
10  percent  in  1970. 


Under  the  AAA  of  1985,  the  United  SUtes 
will  expand  its  share  of  world  soybean  trade 
as  lower  prices  at  the  start  of  the  period  Im- 
prove world  demand.  Demand  growth  In  the 
future  will  be  heavily  Influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  price  relationship  between 
soybean  meal  and  graina. 
Rice 

The  U.S.  share  of  world  rice  exporta  has 
been  on  the  decline  during  the  past  decade. 
The  market  share  has  dropped  from  34  per- 
cent in  1975  to  17  percent  In  1984.  while  the 
major  foreign  competitors  have  raised  their 
share  from  34  percent  to  51  percent. 

The  AAA  of  1985  is  expected  to  Increaae 
the  quantity  of  U.8.  rioe  exported  and  stop 
the  decline  in  U.S.  market  share.  With  more 
reasonable  prices  and  plentiful  supplies  of 
high-quality  rice  from  the  United  SUtes. 
some  Asian  and  African  nations  can  be  ex- 
pected to  purchase  greater  quantities  of  the 
preferred  high-quality  varieties. 
Cotton 

In  the  1970'8.  U.S.  cotton  exporU  showed 
an  upward  trend,  both  In  abaolute  terms 
and  as  a  percentage  of  world  exporU.  How- 
ever, in  the  early  190O's  this  trend  was  re- 
versed—market share  fell  from  40  percent  in 
1979/80  to  only  27  {>ercent  In  1983/83.  With 
production  shortfalls  In  several  exporting 
countries  In  1983/84.  the  UA  share  re- 
bounded to  around  35  percent  of  world  ex- 
ports. 

The  United  SUtes  wlU  continue  to  be  the 
world's  major  cotton  exporter  in  1984/85. 
However,  large  foreign  supplies  and  a  dete- 
rioration in  U.S.  price  competitiveness  may 
reduce  our  share  to  30-33  percent  of  world 
cotton  trade.  The  major  competitors'  shares 
may  total  about  40  percent  With  the  im- 
proved crop  outlook,  foreign  ending  stocks 
WlU  be  large  In  the  current  year. 

A  more  market-oriented  approach  in  the 
United  SUtes.  with  the  corresponding  lower 
loan  rates,  would  signal  a  drastic  change  In 
U.S.  policies  to  foreign  producers.  The  lower 
loan  rates  would  Indicate  that  U.S.  produc- 
ers will  place  more  emphasis  on  export  mar- 
kets. This  will  result  in  lower  production 
from  foreign  competitors  and  an  Increaae  In 
U.S.  Market  share. 

THE  DAIKT  PUICBASS  PKOOaAM  AMD  A  DIBKT 

PATtaorr  pboqbam 

The  Dairy  Price  Support  Program,  which 
was  established  In  1940.  baa  supported  the 
milk  price  received  by  fanners  throuch  pur- 
chases of  butter,  nonfat  dry  mUk.  and 
American  cheese.  Purchase  prices  are  set  at 
levels  designed  to  enable  manufaeturen  to 
pay  farmers  at  least  the  announced  support 
price  for  milk. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  price  suivort 
program  was  to  stablliie  milk  prices  received 
by  dairy  farmers  and  assure  oonsumeis  of 
an  adequate  and  wholesome  supply  of  milk 
and  other  dairy  producU  at  reasonable 
prices.  However,  the  program  has  periodical- 
ly been  used  to  move  prioes  above  market- 
clearing  levels  and  has  resulted  In  high 
product  purchases  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  substantial  taxpayer  cost 
For  example,  program  oosU  reached  a 
record  >3.6  billion  In  the  1963-83  marketing 
year.  This  amount  equaled  about  13  percent 
of  total  cash  reoeipU  from  farm  marketings 
of  milk  and  cream— and  It  averaged  about 
$13,000  per  commercial  dairy  fanner.  How- 
ever, since  these  government  expenditures 
were  for  processed  dairy  products,  farmers 
did  not  receive  the  full  amount 

Increased  returns  to  Individual  farmers 
from  guaranteed  milk  prices  depend  on  the 
volume  of  Individual  farm  marketings.  Since 


there  is  a  wide  range  in  sise  of  dairy  farms, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  program  bene- 
flU.  In  1983.  18  percent  of  the  dairy  farms 
had  fewer  than  20  cows  and  received  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  revenue  from  dairy  sales. 
In  contrast.  10  percent  of  the  dairy  farms 
had  100  or  more  cows  and  received  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  revenue  from  dairy  sales. 

BeneflU  of  price  supports  are  skewed 
toward  larger  farms.  For  example,  if  the 
support  price  raised  the  farm  price  by  50 
cenU  per  hundredweight  the  annual  gross 
revenue  would  Increase  about  $600  for  a 
farm  with  10  milk  cows,  but  about  $30,000 
for  a  farm  with  500  milk  cows. 

BCllk  price  enhancement  and  program  ben- 
efiU  generally  are  capitalised  in  the  long 
run  into  asset  values  such  as  dairy  cow 
prioes,  land  suited  to  dairying,  and  equip- 
ment. The  capitalization  of  dairy  program 
beneflU  into  farm  asset  values  increases 
milk  production  costs,  and  makes  dairying 
leas  competitive.  It  Increases  the  value  of 
aaaeU  of  established  dairy  farmers,  but  in- 
creases the  cosU  of  new  entranU  and  those 
who  rent. 

When  dairy  price  supporU  are  used  to 
raise  milk  prices  above  market-clearing 
levels,  milk  and  dairy  product  prices  to  con- 
sumers increaae.  giving  producers  a  signal  to 
expand  milk  production.  Meanwhile,  farm- 
ers receive  these  distorted  price  signals  and 
put  more  resources  into  milk  production. 
This  results  in  excessive  investment  in  the 
dairy  sector  leading  to  surpluses  and  in- 
creased government  cosU. 

Since  the  price  support  for  milk  is 
achieved  through  government  purchases  of 
storable  milk  products,  price  support  policy 
has  a  large  impact  on  the  manufactured 
dairy  producU  Industry.  In  1983.  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  purchased 
70  percent  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  produc- 
tion, nearly  one-third  of  total  butter  pro- 
duction, and  over  one-fourth  of  the  Ameri- 
can cheese  production.  When  it  is  profitable 
to  manufacture  dairy  producU  for  sale  to 
the  government  and  processing  planU 
strive  to  operate  near  capacity  to  reduce 
manufacturing  coeU,  iiKentlves  for  new 
product  development  and  merchandising  are 
greatly  reduced. 

For  a  dairy  purchase  program  to  operate 
effectively,  market  outleU  must  be  available 
within  a  reasonable  time  for  the  producU 
purchased  by  the  CCC.  In  the  19S0'8  and 
1960's.  domestic  food  donations  and  foreign 
agtirtf"—  programs  provided  outleu  for 
most  of  the  dairy  producU  the  Government 
bought  However,  when  food  stamps  re- 
placed direct  food  distribution  in  the  1970's. 
the  school  lunch  program  became  the  only 
sizable  domestic  outlet  until  Ute  1981. 
Direct  distribution  was  resumed  on  a  limited 
scale  that  year.  In  addlUon.  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration initiated  butUr,  cheese,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  donation  programs  about 
the  same  time.  These  programs  have  distrib- 
uted over  a  billion  poimds  of  producU  since 
FT  1983. 

The  AgrieuUurai  Adjuttment  Act  of  IMS 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1985 
proposes  a  system  of  direct  paymenU  to 
farmers  that  would  avoid  the  coeU  and  ad- 
verse effecU  of  supporting  milk  prices  by 
government  purchases  and  the  problems  of 
storing,  transporting,  and  disposing  of  sur- 
plus production.  This  direct  payment  pro- 
gram would  be  phased  in  over  a  two-year 
period  in  order  to  allow  the  dairy  industry 
time  to  adjust.  The  conversion  would  be  ac- 
complished by  first  making  the  support 
price  for  the  current  purchase  programs 


more  market-oriented.  Then,  the  support 
price  would  remain  below  the  market  price, 
except  possibly  during  flush  milli  periods  or 
very  extreme  supply /demand  conditions.  At 
that  point,  since  little  or  no  dairy  producU 
would  be  sold  to  the  government,  a  pur- 
chase program  would  no  longer  be  needed. 

A  direct  payment  (or  deficiency  payment) 
program  would  have  many  of  the  features 
of  the  Urget  price  approach  used  in  major 
crop  support  programs  since  the  early 
1970's.  PaymenU  would  be  made  directly  to 
Individual  producers  to  the  extent  that  pre- 
vailing market  prices  fell  below  the  desig- 
nated target  price  levels.  Farmers  would  get 
direct  payments  based  on  their  current  pro- 
duction. 

The  following  describes  the  advantage  of 
a  direct  payment  program  in  comparison 
with  the  current  purchase  program: 

It  would  have  a  greater  market  orienU- 
tion  with  market-clearing  prices  reacting  to 
changing  supply  and  demand. 

It  would  provide  dairy  producers  with 
direct  income  support. 

Wholesale  dairy  product  prices  would 
adjust  up  and  down  to  marketclearing 
levels. 

Consumer  milk  and  dairy  product  prices 
and  expenditures  would  be  more  competi- 
tive with  other  foods  and  substitutes. 

Commercial  use  of  dairy  producU  would 
increase. 

The  resources  of  some  cooperative  and 
proprietary  manufacturing  firms  would  be 
channeled  from  producing  butter,  powder, 
and  cheese  for  USDA  purchase  to  develop- 
ing and  merchandising  new  products  for  the 
commercial  market. 

There  would  be  no  government  dairy 
product  purchase,  storage,  and  disposal 
cosU. 

Government  dairy  program  expenditures 
would  go  directly  to  dairy  farmers. 

Dairy  price  policy  would  be  linked  more 
closely  to  other  commodity  programs  and 
overall  U.S.  agricultural  policy. 

makket  access  Airo  export  expahsiom 

POLICIES 

To  revese  recent  declines  in  the  volume  of 
U.S  agricultural  exporU,  U.S.  commodities 
must  become  more  competitive  in  interna- 
tional markeU  and  efforU  should  continue 
to  expand  long-run  foreign  demand.  Howev- 
er, changes  in  U.S.  domestic  policies  de- 
signed to  increase  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  exporU  may  not  lead  to  an  increase  in 
exporU  if  our  producU  do  not  have  free  and 
equiUble  access  to  markeU  abroad  and  if 
countries  do  not  have  the  required  foreign 
exchange  to  import  from  the  United  SUtes. 
Thus,  foreign  market  access  and  foreign 
purchasing  power  are  important  determi- 
nanU  of  the  effectiveness  of  policies  de- 
signed to  improve  U.S.  competitiveness.  In 
addition,  programs  to  develop  markeU  in 
importing  countries  will  help  to  increase 
U.S.  agricultural  exporU  by  expanding  for- 
eign demand. 

Policies  to  promote  greater  access  to  for- 
eign markeU  would  increase  demand  for 
U.S.  agricultural  producU  by  lowering  bar- 
riers to  imporU  and  increasing  trade  con- 
tacU  Removal  of  trade  restrictions  in- 
creases U.S.  export  demand  by  allowing  U.S. 
producU  to  compete  on  a  more  eqiiitable 
basis  in  importing  countries,  and  by  reduc- 
ing incentives  for  countries  to  produce  their 
own  commodities  when  they  could  be  pur- 
chased more  cheaply  from  us.  Market  access 
could  be  increased  by  trade  negotiations  to 
reduce  restrictive  trade  practices. 

The  main  issues  of  agricultural  trade  are 
the  widespread  use  of  quantiutlve  restric- 


tions and  other  non-Uriff  barriers  to  re- 
strict agricultural  imporU,  and  the  use  of 
export  subsidies.  Non-tariff  import  barriers 
are  more  restrictive  than  tariffs  because 
they  insuUU  importing  countries  from 
world  market  price  signals.  For  example,  if 
international  market  prices  drop,  these 
prices  may  not  be  passed  on  to  consumers 
and  producers  in  importing  countries  that 
use  protectionist  policies.  Use  of  export  sub- 
sidies allows  competitor  countries  to  unfair- 
ly undercut  the  prices  offered  by  U.S.  ex- 
porters. 

The  United  SUtes'  two  major  agricultural 
trading  partners,  the  European  Community 
and  Japan,  use  non-tariff  barriers— particu- 
larly variable  levies  and  quotas— to  limit 
access  to  their  markeU.  They  also  use  subsi- 
dies to  expand  export  sales.  However,  non- 
tariff  barriers  are  also  used  by  many  devel- 
oping countries  to  limit  free  access  to  their 
markeU,  especially  for  wheat  and  rice. 
Many  countries,  especially  developing  and 
centrally-planned  countries,  make  their 
import  purchases  through  marketing  boards 
that  have  monopoly  power  over  import  deci- 
sions. 

Demand  expansion  programs  are  primari- 
ly designed  to  raise  the  level  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exporU  by  easing  financial  constralnU 
in  importing  countries  and  by  helping  U.S. 
producer  groups  and  other  interested  par- 
ties to  develop  overseas  markeU.  Credit  pro- 
grams provide  dollar  purchasing  power  for 
U.S.  commodities  within  countries  that 
would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  buy  because 
of  foreign  exchange  problems  or  income 
constralnU.  Short-tenn  credit  programs  pro- 
vide credit  to  countries  that  have  cash  flow 
problems,  whereas  long-term  credit  pro- 
grams such  as  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
target  credit  to  low- income  developing  coun- 
tries with  chronic  foreign  exchange  prob- 
lems. Martlet  development  expenditures 
expand  demand  for  agricultural  exporU 
over  the  longer  term  through  a  variety  of 
techniques  that  include:  advertising  and 
other  product  promotion  activities;  techni- 
cal assistance  to  improve  productivity  in  in- 
dustries such  as  baking,  milling,  or  livestock 
feed  compounding;  and  providing  informa- 
tion on  product  quality  and  pricing  to  im- 
porters. 

Market  development  programs  differ  from 
credit  programs  In  their  impact  on  U.S. 
export  demand.  Credit  programs  facilitate 
moving  U.S.  commodities  through  export 
channels  immediately  while  helping  to  build 
long-term  markeU  for  VS.  exporU.  Market 
development  programs  promote  long-nm 
demand  for  exporU  through  Investment  in 
economic  development  that  will  permanent- 
ly alter  foreign  demand  for  Imported  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Agriculture  Adjuttment  Act  of  1985 

The  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1965 
proposes  a  program  that  would  allow  U.S. 
producers  to  compete  efficiently  in  world 
markeU.  All  the  commodity  programs  in 
this  bill  are  designed  to  minimize  distortion 
of  market  signals  to  producers  and  to  free 
producers  from  restrictive  laws.  The  bill's 
export  programs  would  further  strengthen 
the  U.S.  position. 

The  export  title  of  the  biU  encompasses 
three  broad  objectives  that  have  been  cen- 
tral to  the  export  doctrine  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  for  the  past  four  years. 
First,  the  bill  clearly  and  unequivocally  re- 
sutes  the  commitment  that  no  restrictions 
or  embargoes  will  be  imposed  on  agricultur- 
al producU  for  short  supply  or  foreign 
policy  reasons,  except  in  extreme  situations 
and  only  then  as  part  of  a  broader  embargo. 


Second,  the  bill  requires  that  the  UJ3. 
enter  into  multilateral  negotiations  with 
our  key  trading  partners  to  implement  a 
program  of  reduction  in  restrictive  trade 
practices  in  the  agricultural  sector.  As  a 
part  of  the  process,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  determine  which  countries 
are  adversely  affecting  trade  in  specific  agri- 
cultural producU  through  trade  barriers  or 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  assess  the  im- 
pacU  of  these  factors  on  the  export  of  U.S. 
producU  The  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive 
would  perform  a  similar  analysis.  Based  on 
their  findings,  the  Secretary  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  RepresenUtive  would  begin  negotia- 
tions to  eliminate  these  major  trade  barriers 
or  unfair  trade  practices.  Should  such  nego- 
tiations fail  to  progress  satisfactorily,  the 
Secretary  and  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive would  t>e  required  to  propose  actions 
that  would  (1)  offset  the  effecU  of  trade 
barriers  and  unfair  trade  practices  and  (2) 
secure  further  progress  in  the  negotiations. 
Such  actions  could  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to,  greater  use  of  intermediate  and  long- 
term  credit,  special  sales  of  CCC  stocks,  ex- 
porU or  export  credit  subsidies,  and  bilater- 
al trade  agreemenU. 

Also,  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive  would 
be  required  to  recommend  a  plan  to  phase 
out  by  the  end  of  FT  1990  all  major  agricul- 
tural trade  barriers  on  foreign  producU  en- 
tering the  U.S.  market,  in  return  for  compa- 
rable action  by  foreign  countries. 

A  third  objective  of  the  export  title  is  to 
maintain  adequate  funding  for  export  pro- 
motion programs.  Export  credit  guarantees 
offered  under  the  GSM-102  program  would 
be  required  to  maintained  at  a  level  consist- 
ent with  the  needs  of  importing  countries 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  The  ap- 
propriate level  of  credit  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  credit-worthiness  of  potential 
borrowers,  as  well  as  the  degree  to  which 
such  credit  would  be  likely  to  increase 
short-term  demand  for  U.S.  a«ricultural  ex- 
ports, build  long-term  markeU  or  improve 
the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exporU  in  world  markeU.  The  P.L.-480  pro- 
gram would  be  reauthorized,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  required,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  to  establish  multi- 
year  programming  to  better  achieve  U.S. 
program  objectives. 

The  export  title  also  resUtes  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  to  stnmg  and  ef- 
fective market  development  programs.  In 
support  of  this  commitment,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  market  development  pro- 
grams and  to  devise  ways  in  which  they 
might  be  improved. 

nEWCiKHCY  patiiehts  based  oh  seasor 

AVERACE  PRICES 

Under  current  law,  deficiency  paymenU 
for  wheat  feedgrains,  and  rice  are  paid  on 
the  difference  between  the  target  price  and 
the  loan  rate  or  the  average  market  price 
for  the  first  5  months  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year,  whichever  is  higher.  Deficiency 
paymenU  for  upland  cotton,  however,  are 
the  difference  between  the  target  price  and 
the  loan  rate  or  the  calendar  year  market 
price,  whichever  is  higher. 

One  rationale  for  deficiency  paymenU 
based  on  market  prices  for  only  a  portion  of 
the  mariteting  year  was  to  permit  paymoiU 
to  be  distributed  to  producers  when  they 
need  cash  to  purchase  production  inpuU 
such  as  fertilizer,  seed,  and  insecticides  for 
the  following  crop  year.  However,  with  ex- 
isting authority  to  make  advanced  deficien- 
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cy  payments,  this  basic  rationale  has  less 
credibility. 

Agricvltuml  Adiiutment  Act  of  198S 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1985.  deficiency  payments  will  be  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  target  price  and 
the  higher  of  the  loan  rate  and  the  season 
average  marliet  price.  Producers'  incomes 
will  continue  to  be  protected  even  when 
prices  fall  to  the  loan  rate,  thus  providing 
incomes  security  to  producers  during  times 
of  extremely  low  prices.  However,  that  pro- 
tection will  be  based  on  the  total  marketings 
during  the  entire  season,  not  on  some  frac- 
tion of  total  marlcetings. 

Com  and  wheat  producers  generally  sell 
only  slightly  more  than  half  their  crop 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year.  Thus,  nearly  50  percent  of  marketings 
are  not  considered  when  payments  are  com- 
puted using  market  prices  for  the  first  5 
months  of  the  crop  year.  Rice  producers 
generally  market  less  than  half  of  their 
crop  during  the  first  5  months  of  the  crop 
year,  so  payments  are  determined  by  prices 
received  on  only  a  fraction  of  the  current 
year's  marketings.  Upland  cotton  deficiency 
payments  are  determined  using  the  calendar 


year  average  market  price,  which  overlapa 
the  previous  crop  year  (August  1-JuIy  31) 
by  7  months  and  the  current  crop  year  by  5 
months.  On  average,  upland  cotton  produc- 
ers market  only  slightly  over  50  percent  of 
their  production  in  the  first  5  months  of  the 
crop  year.  As  a  result,  current  year  upland 
cotton  deficiency  payments  are  calculated 
using  market  prices  received  on  about  50 
percent  of  the  current  year's  marketings 
and  about  50  percent  of  the  previoua  year's 
marketings. 

Marketing  year  1982/83  provides  a  good 
example  of  the  bias  that  can  result  from 
basing  payments  on  market  prices  for  the 
first  5  months  of  the  crop  year.  Tor  wheat, 
the  season  average  price  was  $3.56  per 
bushel,  while  the  market  price  for  the  first 
5  months  was  $3.34  per  bushel.  The  differ- 
ence was  even  more  pronounced  for  com— 
the  season  average  market  price  was  83.68 
per  bushel  while  the  market  price  for  the 
first  5  months  was  $2.24  per  bushel.  The 
1982/83  rice  season  average  price  equaled 
$8.11  per  hundredweight  (cwt.)  whUe  the  5- 
month  average  price  was  $7.69  per  cwt.  And. 
the  season  average  price  for  upland  cotton 
(59.1  cents  per  pound)  greatly  exceeded  the 


calendar  year  average  price  for  1983/83 
(55.3  cents  per  pound). 

The  reverse  situation  (market  prices  for 
the  first  5  months  that  exceed  the  season 
average  price)  could  occur  in  a  year  follow- 
ing a  short  crop  when  prices  are  the  highest 
at  harvest.  Large  differences  occurred  for 
rice  and  upland  cotton  following  the  1980 
drought.  The  1981  rice  seaaon  average  price 
of  $9.05  per  cwt.  was  substantially  below  the 
5-month  average  price  of  $10.40  per  cwt.— a 
difference  of  $1.35  per  cwt.  For  upland 
cotton,  the  season  average  price  equaled  54 
cents  per  pound  while  the  calendar  year  av- 
erage price  was  63.3  cents  per  pound.  Table 
1  provides  a  brief  history  of  the  relative 
price  movements  of  the  two  series. 

As  we  move  to  a  more  market-oriented 
farm  policy,  it  Is  Important  that  incentives 
provided  through  government  programs  re- 
flect market  conditions  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  farmers  from  extreme  price 
movements.  Under  the  Agricultural  AcLJust- 
ment  Act  of  1985,  payment  levels  will  corre- 
spond to  movements  in  market  prices,  there- 
by Insuring  that  payment  levels  accurately 
reflect  the  real  economic  environment 
facing  farmers  rather  than  short-term  Intra- 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  prices. 
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PAYMENT  UmTATION 

The  original  concept  of  a  payment  limita- 
tion was  initiated  in  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936.  How- 
ever, the  payment  limitation  as  we  think  of 
it  today  was  not  Invoiced  until  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  and  has  continued  as  a 
part  of  U.S.  farm  policy  since  that  time. 

The  puriMses  of  the  payment  limitation 
are  to  target  farm  income  supports  more 
toward  middle  and  lower  income  farms,  and 
to  reduce  Federal  outlays.  At  the  same  time, 
this  more  equitable  distribution  of  farm 
l>enefits  limits  the  capitalization  of  program 
benefits  by  large  operators  into  even  larger 
operations. 

Payment  limitations  also  tend  to  curb  the 
artificial  inflation  of  farmland  prices  that 
occurs  when  farm  program  benefits  are 
available  (a  process  called  "capitalization"). 
In  fact,  many  believe  that  the  large  in- 
creases in  farm  program  benefits  in  the 
1970's  helped  push  farmland  prices  to  artifi- 
cially high  levels. 

At  the  time  the  payment  limit  was  first  in- 
troduced, it  was  evident  that  farms  were 
rapidly  becoming  larger  and  fewer  in 
number.  From  just  1950  to  1970.  the  numl)er 
of  farms  declines  nearly  50  percent  and  the 


average  size  grew  from  213  acres  to  374 
acres.  This  trend  has  continued  in  recent 
years.  Today  the  average  size  of  a  UJ3.  farm 
its  437  acres. 

Currently,  about  13  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's farms  account  for  two-thirds  of  farm 
Ruurketlngs.  This  group  of  large  farms  (with 
annual  sales  of  over  $100,000)  has  an  annual 
average  Income  of  $82,000  per  household- 
well  above  the  national  average  for  all 
households  ($28,600).  This  group  of  farms. 
as  a  whole,  is  not  in  dire  need  of  income  sup- 
port through  program  benefits. 

However,  this  same  group  of  farms  has  a 
growing  impact  on  farm  program  participa- 
tion and  program  effectiveness.  According 
to  the  1982  Agricultural  Census.  2.4  percent 
of  the  com  growers  produce  over  21  percent 
of  total  U.S.  com  prcKluction:  2.2  percent  of 
the  wheat  growers  account  for  23  percent  of 
total  production,  3.7  percent  of  the  cotton 
producers  account  for  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  output;  and  3.5  percent  of  the  rice 
growers  account  for  22  percent  of  the  total 
rice  crop.  For  each  of  these  four  crops, 
about  10  percent  of  the  growers  produce 
about  half  of  the  total  production.  There- 
fore, commodity  programs  designed  to  con- 
trol supplies  are  affected  when  large  opera- 


tors decide  not  to  enter  the  program  due  to 
the  payment  limitation. 

The  1985  cotton  program  provides  a  good 
example  of  the  possible  impact  of  the  pay- 
ment limitation  on  program  effectiveness. 
Based  on  the  provisions  of  the  1985  cotton 
program,  the  expected  deficiency  payment, 
and  the  average  farm  program  yield,  it  will 
take  about  500  acres  of  cotton  to  reach  the 
$50,000  payment  llmiution.  According  to 
the  1982  Agricultural  Census,  growers  with 
over  500  acres  of  cotton  account  for  about 
60  percent  of  total  cotton  production.  Thus, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  payment  limitation 
would  reduce  program  effectiveness  if  par- 
ticipation of  large  growers  is  reduced  or 
they  are  allowed  to  plant  other  crops. 

The  effects  of  the  payment  limitation 
vary  between  commodities  and  regions  of 
the  country.  For  instance,  rice  and  cotton 
farms  are  generally  larger,  on  average,  than 
com  and  wheat  farms  and  therefore  are 
more  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  payment 
limit.  In  1982,  U.S.  rice  growers  planted  an 
average  of  about  280  acres:  cotton  growers, 
255  acres;  wheat  growers,  160  acres;  and 
com  growers,  100  acres.  If.  for  exampe,  one- 
half  of  maximum  deficiency  payments  are 
paid  out  for  the  1985  program  crops,  about 


45  percent  of  the  1985  rice  crop  and  43  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  crop  would  be  produced 
on  farms  subect  to  the  $50,000  payment  lim- 
itation, compared  with  only  2  percent  of  the 
wheat  crop  and  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
com. 

The  impact  of  a  payment  limiUtion  varies 
greatly  between  regions  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  farm  sizes  and  yields  (see  Table 
1).  For  instance,  program  cotton  yields  in 
Calif omla  are  over  1.000  pounds  per  acre, 
and  acreage  averages  about  440.  This  com- 
pares with  a  yield  of  less  than  400  pounds  in 
Texas  and  an  average  acreage  of  280  acres. 
Again,  using  one  half  of  maximum  deficien- 
cy paymenU  for  the  1985  cotton  program  as 
an  example,  about  80  percent  of  the  cotton 
in  California  would  be  grown  on  farms  sub- 
ject to  the  $50,000  payment  limitation  and 
only  20  percent  in  Texas. 

The  story  is  similar  for  other  conunod- 
ities.  For  instance,  the  program  yield  for 
wheat  in  Washington  is  nearly  48  bushels 
per  acre  and  the  average  acreage  is  about 
435  acres  compared  with  a  yield  of  about  25 
bushels  in  Texas  and  an  average  acreage  of 
only  225  acres.  For  rice,  the  program  yield 
in  California  is  about  6,500  pounds  and  the 
average  acreage  is  430  acres  compared  with 
a  yield  of  4,100  pounds  in  Louisiana  and  an 
average  acreage  of  only  230  acres.  The  aver- 
age dairy  herd  in  Kentucky  is  less  than  35 
head  with  production  per  cow  below  10.000 
pounds  per  year  compared  with  an  average 
herd  of  over  200  head  in  California  and  av- 
erage production  per  cow  of  over  15,000 
pounds. 

THK  AOKICUITURAI.  ADJUSTMKItT  ACT  OF  ISSS 

The  focus  of  the  1985  Farm  Bill  is  toward 
a  more  market-oriented  agriculture  and  a 
phasing-out  of  acreage  reduction  programs 
that  have  been  largely  ineffective  in  the 
past.  Without  program  requirements  for 
acreage  reductions,  all  producers  are  eligible 
for  program  benefiU  and  the  payment  limi- 
tation becomes  more  important. 

TABLE  1:  REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  ACREAGE  AND 
YIELDS' 


market  price,  whichever  is  higher.  Total 
payments  per  acre  to  a  producer  would  be 
this  payment  rate  times  normal  yield. 

The  table  below  shows  the  effects  of  a 
$20,000  payment  limitation,  assuming  that 
one-half  of  maximum  deficiency  payments 
are  made.  1985  program  provisions  are  as- 
sumed. 
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Limiting  direct  payments  to  farmers  to 
$20,000  per  operator  in  1986,  $15,000  in 
1987,  and  $10,000  in  1988  and  thereafter 
would  insure  pa}rments  reach  those  opera- 
tors in  greatest  need  of  assistance.  Deficien- 
cy paymenU  would  be  the  only  direct  pay- 
ments authorized.  The  payment  rate  would 
be  set  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
target  price,  which  would  be  set  by  formula, 
and  the  loan  rate  or  the  season  average 
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In  periods  of  large  production,  growing 
stocks,  and  depressed  prices,  the  payment 
limitation  reduces  the  federal  budget  expo- 
sure. Once  acreage  reduction  programs  are 
phased  out  and  all  producers  become  eligi- 
ble for  program  benefiU.  the  poHibllity  of 
large  budget  exposure  becomes  even  great- 
er. For  instance.  If  all  producers  were  eligi- 
ble for  a  50-cent  payment  on  wheat  based 
on  U.S.  production  of  3.6  billion  buahela.  the 
budget  exposure  would  be  $1.3  billion.  As- 
suming a  38-bushel  average  farm  yield  and  a 
$10,000  payment  limit,  the  budget  exposure 
would  be  $1.06  billion.  Thus,  the  budget  ex- 
posure would  be  reduced  by  nearly  a  fifth, 
while  only  7  percent  of  VA  wheat  farms 
would  be  affected  by  the  $10,000  payment 
limit. 

PaymenU  to  farmers  have  been  limited 
since  1971.  Unlimited  paymenU  are  per- 
ceived as  an  unnecessary  drain  on  the 
Treasury  and  as  inequitable.  From  1974 
though  1983.  deficiency  paymant  cost  a 
total  of  $6.8  billion.  PaymenU  varied  widely. 
They  were  zero  in  three  years,  yet  over  $1 
billion  in  five  years.  The  largest  amount 
paid  was  $1.7  billion  in  1982.  These  pay- 
menu  have  been  highly  concentrated,  how- 
ever, with  80  percent  of  the  total  paymenU 
received  by  only  30  percent  of  producers. 

In  1981.  compliance  with  an  acreage  re- 
duction program  was  not  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  deficiency  payments: 
hence,  a  large  number  of  producers  received 
payments.  Nearly  1  million  peraoos  received 
about  $1,1  billion  in  paymenU  for  six  differ- 
ent crops. 

Reducing  the  payment  limlUtion  to 
$10,000  would  stUl  provide  smaU  and 
medltun-sized  producers  with  direct  Income 
support  while  limiting  direct  paymenU  to 
large  farmers  who  do  not  need  Federal  as- 
sistance. In  1981,  only  3  percent  of  produc- 
ers would  have  lost  some  benefiU  had  a 
$10,000  payment  limit  been  in  effect,  but 
budget  savings  would  have  been  nearly  30 
percent.  The  effect  would  be  slightly  great- 
er for  commodities,  particularly  cotton, 
where  larger  operators  are  more  prevalent 
In  1981,  a  $10,000  payment  limit  would  have 
affected  12  percent  of  cotton  producers  and 
would  have  reduced  budget  outlays  to 
cotton  producers  by  about  one-third.  For 
other  commodities,  a  $10,000  limit  would 
have  affected  less  than  1  percent  of  all  pro- 
ducers.* 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Stmms,    Mr.    Nuini.    Mr. 

BOSCHWITZ,  Mr,  2k>RIHSKY,  Mr. 

Charb.  lifr.  DiCoHCiNi,  Mr. 
DoKEinci,  Mr.  SaRBAiras,  Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Holuhgs.  Kfr.  Ste- 
vens,    Mr.      Crahstoh,      Mr. 


Hexio.  Mr.  Kenhedy.  Mr. 
McClxtre.  Mr.  Exoh,  Mr.  Thuh- 
MOirD,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Abonor.  Mr.  LfyiH.  Mr.  Dttren- 

BERCER.  Mr.  HARKIN,  MT.  AN- 
DREWS. Mr.  Prtor.  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Laxalt. 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Iftr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.   Laitten- 

BERG): 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  1,  1985. 
through  May  7,  1985.  as  "National  Os- 
teoporosis Awareness  Weelc":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS  AWAKOnSS  WIZK 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  introduce  legislation 
today  which  would  designate  the  week 
of  May  1.  1985  through  May  7.  1985  as 
"National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week". 

My  goal  in  introducing  this  Joint  res- 
olution is  to  promote  and  support  the 
education  of  the  American  population 
on  the  preventive  measures  available 
to  fight  this  debiliUting  disease. 

Osteoporosis  is  a  condition  in  which 
bone  mass  decreases  causing  bones  to 
be  more  susceptible  to  fracture.  Be- 
tween 2  and  5  million  Americans  seek 
medical  help  each  year  for  some  prob- 
lem linked  to  osteoporosis.  It  afflicts 
approximately  15  million  Americans 
overall,  beginning  as  early  as  age  35. 
and  is  particularly  a  threat  to  thin- 
boned,  Ilght-skinned  women,  women 
who  undergo  an  early  menopause  and 
women  whose  female  relatives  have  os- 
teoporosis. In  fact,  88  percent  of  osteo- 
porosis victims  are  women.  But  this  is 
not  to  say  that  it  is  a  disease  that  af- 
flicts only  women.  As  the  aging  proc- 
ess progresses  the  risk  of  developing 
osteoporosis  increases  and.  for  that 
reason,  our  older  Americans,  male  and 
female,  must  become  aware  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

Every  year  about  1.3  million  persons 
45  years  and  older  suffer  from  frac- 
tures attributable  to  osteoporosis. 
Fractures  of  the  spine,  hip  and  wrist 
are  most  common.  The  dowager's 
hump  is  the  restilt  of  a  spine  fracture. 
It  is  estimated  that  150,000  hip  frac- 
tures occiu-  each  year  as  a  consequence 
of  osteoporosis  and  about  12  percent 
of  these  people  will  die  of  related  com- 
plications. I  know  from  visits  with 
older  lowans  that  these  fractures  are 
debilitating  and.  for  many,  incapaci- 
tating, resulting  in  a  loss  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom. 

When  I  look  at  statistics  stating 
that:  19.6  percent  of  our  population 
consists  of  women  over  40:  11.6  per- 
cent of  our  population  is  65  years  and 
older:  13.1  percent  of  our  population 
will  be  over  65  by  the  year  2000. 

That  figure  will  increase  to  21.7  per- 
cent by  2050,  and  a  statistic  that  I 
have  a  personal  interest  in:  13.3  per- 
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cent  of  Iowa's  population  is  over  65,  I 
become  concerned  about  the  possible 
increase  in  the  number  of  Americans 
suffering  from  osteoporosis. 

In  light  of  the  importance  of  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficit,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  short-term  direct  costs  for  os- 
teoporosis patient's  care  are  projected 
to  exceed  $1  billion  annually  without 
considering  indirect  long-term  costs  of 
extended  nursing  care.  These  statistics 
are  what  have  prompted  me  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  today. 

Research  is  being  done  to  find  the 
cause  of  osteoporosis,  a  method  of  de- 
tecting it  and  a  treatment.  Presently, 
however,  once  osteoporosis  has  devel- 
oped, there  is  no  cure. 

There  are  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  osteoporosis.  The  amount  of 
calcium  intake  has  been  noted  as  a 
major  link  in  the  development  of  this 
disease.  Bone  contains  99  percent  of 
the  calcium  of  the  body,  the  other  1 
percent  is  used  for  the  heart  beat, 
muscles  to  contract  and  relax,  for 
blood  to  clot  and  for  nerves  to  trans- 
mit messages.  The  body  does  not  make 
its  own  calcium,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  rich-in-calcium  diet, 
particularly  if  you  are  at  high  risk  of 
developing  osteoporosis.  Through  the 
years,  when  the  body  does  not  have 
enough  calcium  to  put  into  the  blood, 
it  will  take  it  from  the  bones.  If  this 
continues,  the  bones  will  become  weak 
and  brittle  to  the  point  that  they  will 
fracture  under  everyday  common 
stresses,  that  is  osteoporosis. 

Milk  and  other  dairy  products  such 
as  cheese  and  yogurt  are  a  main  source 
of  calcium  in  our  diet.  The  average  cal- 
cium intake  is  450-550  milligrams  a 
day.  This  is  one-half  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  a  special  panel,  the  con- 
sensus development  conference  on  os- 
teoporosis, convened  by  the  National 
Instiutes  of  Health  [NIH]  last  April. 

For  women,  the  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  estrogen  after  menopause 
increases  the  risk  of  developing  osteo- 
porosis because  estrogen  is  necessary 
in  preserving  bone  in  women.  Oral 
doses  of  estrogen,  known  as  estrogen 
replacement  therapy,  compensate  for 
the  natural  decline  in  estrogen  produc- 
tion and  has  proven  an  effective 
means  of  preventing  osteoporosis. 

Moderate  weight-bearing  exercise 
such  as  jogging,  walking  and  biking  is 
another  preventive  measure.  This  is 
important  because  exercise  stimulates 
the  formation  of  new  bone.  Americans 
who  are  at  risk  should,  with  the  help 
of  their  doctors,  become  aware  of  and 
implement  the  necessary  precautions 
which  might  decrease  their  chances  of 
developing  osteoporosis. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  com- 
mending the  National  Dairy  Council 
[NDC]  for  their  efforts  in  alerting 
Americans  to  the  affects  of  osteoporo- 
sis and  calcium  intake.  I  understand 
that  between  January  1  and  April  30 
of  this  year,  the  National  Dairy  Coun- 


cil will  hold  2,000  1-hour  consumer 
workshops  to  create  awareness  of  cal- 
cium needs,  risks,  benefits  and  sources. 
The  National  Institute  of  Health  also 
offer  many  pamphlets  on  osteoporosis 
and  I  would  urge  everyone  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  materials  and  work- 
shops. 

Hopefully,  this  resolution  as  well  as 
other  legislation  such  as  the  recently 
passed  Older  Americans  Act  amend- 
ments of  1984,  a  reauthorisation  of 
the  1965  law,  will  support  and  promote 
the  education  of  osteoporosis.  I  feel 
that  it  Is  particularly  appropriate  that 
"National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week"  will  be  the  first  week  of  a 
month  of  commemorating  and  celebra- 
tion of  our  older  Americans.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  support  of 
"National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week".* 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  my 
colleague  Senator  Orasslst's  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  first  week 
of  May,  1985  as  "National  Osteoporo- 
sis Awareness  Week." 

Osteoporosis,  or  "porous  bone  dis- 
ease." ranks  closely  behind  arthritis  as 
a  major  chronic  disease  that  affects 
older  Americans,  particularly  women. 
Osteoporosis  is  a  disorder  that  is  char- 
acterized by  a  weakening  of  the  bones 
and  increased  susceptibility  to  a  varie- 
ty of  fractures.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  nearly  one-quarter  of  women  in 
the  United  States  have  or  will  develop 
this  disease  in  their  lifetimes.  Al- 
though osteoporosis  is  not  exclusively 
a  condition  which  affects  women,  their 
lighter  bone  structure  predisposes 
them  to  a  higher  rate  of  this  illness.  In 
America  today,  women  are  eight  times 
more  likely  than  men  to  suffer  from 
osteoporosis  and  bone  fractures  relat- 
ing to  it.  Approximately  1.5  million  of 
the  fractures  that  occur  in  Americans 
over  the  age  of  45  are  attributable  to 
this  disease,  costing  our  country  an  es- 
timated $3.8  billion  in  acute  care  ex- 
penses. 

Prevention  is  the  key  to  controlling 
this  disease.  Although  research  is  pres- 
ently being  conducted,  there  is  no  ef- 
fective cure  for  osteoporosis  once  the 
condition  has  developed.  However, 
there  are  measures  that  may  prevent 
the  onset  of  this  disease.  Among  the 
key  factors  in  prevention  are  the 
maintenance  of  sufficient  levels  of  cal- 
cium and  estrogren.  as  well  as  exercise, 
good  posture,  and  stopping  smoking. 

Education  and  awareness  can  play 
an  important  role  in  the  prevention  of 
this  disease.  With  improved  preventive 
measures,  osteoporosis  need  not  be  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  aging  process  for 
women  in  our  Nation. 

My  objective  in  cosponsorlng  this 
legislation  is  to  help  alert  and  educate 
the  American  public  regarding  the 
scope  of  this  disease  and  the  measures 
that  are  available  to  us  in  the  preven- 
tion of  osteoporosis.  With  improved 


prevention  and  education  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  reduce  the  number 
of  Americans  afflicted  with  osteoporo- 
sis and  limit  its  adverse  health  effects. 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  strongly  support  the  declara- 
tion of  a  National  Osteoporosis  Aware- 
ness Week,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  valuable  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.  HoLLiHos,  Mr.  Damtoiith. 

Mr.  LoNQ,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 

INOUYS.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Bfr. 

FoRO,     Mr.     Prbsuer,     Mr. 

Rnouc.     Mr.     Stkvxhs.     Mr. 

EzoM,  Mr.  Kastkh,  Mr.  Hsplih, 

Mr.   TuBLK,   Mr.   LAumniRO, 

BCr.  MATSimAOA.   Mr.  Abonor. 

AifD  Mr.  Crahston): 
S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  25th  anniversary  of 
the    U.S.    weather   satellites:   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TWBfTT-PIITR  AIIMIVUSAKT  OP  UMll'U)  STATES 
WKATHBR  BATBXrntS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  18  of  my  colleagues,  legis- 
lation to  commemorate  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  U.S.  weather  satellites- 
April  1,  1985— by  designating  the  week 
of  March  31  through  April  6,  1985,  as 
"NaUonal  Weather  Satellite  Week." 

We  feel  that  this  national  recogni- 
tion is  warranted  by  the  revolutionary 
improvements  that  weather  satellites 
have  made  in  weather  forecasting 
during  the  past  25  years  and  the  re- 
sulting protection  of  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  Americans  in  all  50  States, 
and  of  people  in  more  than  100  other 
nations  that  directly  receive  UJ3. 
weather  satellite  data. 

Before  the  existence  of  weather  sat- 
ellites, meteorologists  relied  upon  sur- 
face and  aircraft  observations  to  moni- 
tor and  predict  weather  conditions. 
The  world's  first  weather  satellite 
called  the  "Television  Infra-Red  Ob- 
servation SateUites  [TIROS-1]."  was 
launched  from  Cape  Canaveral  on 
April  1,  1960.  Although  TIR08-1 
lasted  only  78  days,  it  demonstrated 
that  weather  satellites  could  contrib- 
ute dramatically  to  the  accuracy  of 
weather  forecasts. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced plans  for  an  operational 
weather  satellite  system  capable  of 
global  atmospheric  coverage,  continu- 
ous monitoring  of  U.S.  weather  condi- 
tions, and  direct  readout  to  ground 
stations.  Our  current  weather  satellite 
system,  managed  by  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAA],  has  more  than  achieved 
these  objectives. 

NOAA  operates  two  complementary 
weather  satellite  systems,  the  geosta- 
tionary satellite  [GOES]  system  and 
the  polar-orbiting  [NOAA]  satellite 
system.  The  best  known  of  these  are 
the    GOES    satellites,    which    hover 


more  than  22,000  miles  above  fixed  po- 
sitions on  the  Earth— thus  the  term 
"geostationary"— and  take  pictures  of 
the  Earth  every  30  minutes.  The  pic- 
tures shown  on  television  weather 
forecasts  are  from  GOE£  satellites. 
NOAA  continuously  monitors  weather 
conditions  over  almost  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  by  positioning 
two  GOES  satellites  at  respective  lon- 
gitudes of  75'  and  135°  west. 

The  polar-orbiting  satellites  orbit 
the  Earth  so  as  to  generate  global 
weather  data  twice  per  day  per  satel- 
lite. A  two-satellite  system  provides 
coverage  of  any  given  spot  on  the 
Earth  every  6  hours.  The  NOAA  satel- 
lites profile  the  atmosphere  vertically, 
measuring  atmospheric  temperature 
and  moisture  at  various  levels. 

Having  described  the  primary  fore- 
casting functions  of  NOAA's  weather 
satellites.  I  will  mention  briefly  some 
related  applications  of  weather  satel- 
lite data.  The  data  can  be  used  to  pre- 
dict flash  floods  by  monitoring  rain- 
fall, to  predict  major  flooding  by  mon- 
itoring mountain  snowpacks.  to  fore- 
cast freezing  temperatures  that  can 
ravage  citrus  crops  if  unexpected,  to 
guide  fishermen  to  schools  of  fish  by 
measuring  sea  surface  temperature,  to 
predict  crop  yields  by  use  of  vegeta- 
tion indexes  sensitive  to  chlorophyll, 
and  even  to  spot  forest  fires  in  remote 
areas  by  detecting  heat  and  smoke.  All 
of  these  applications  are  important  to 
my  home  State  of  Washington,  and  I 
am  certain,  to  many  other  States. 

One  application  of  weather  satellites 
that  is  of  particular  Interest  to  Wash- 
ington State  is  their  ability  to  monitor 
volcanic  activity,  such  as  the  recent 
eruptions  of  Washington's  Mount  St. 
Helens.  The  ash  clouds  from  volcanic 
eruptions  cause  short-term  problems 
for  aviation,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce in  general,  and  long-term  cli- 
mate changes  which  are  not  fully  un- 
derstood. Mount  St.  Helens  also 
caused  some  flooding,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  eruption  but  for  months  there- 
after as  natural  dams  formed  by  debris 
from  the  eruptions  broke.  Although 
river  levels  were  monitored  primarily 
by  ground  instruments,  many  of  the 
measurements  reached  weather  sta- 
tions by  radio  transmissions  relayed 
through  the  GOES  satellites. 

Weather  satellites  also  represent  an 
unparalleled  example  of  international 
cooperation  in  sharing  of  meteorologi- 
cal data.  A  longstanding  tradition  of 
world-wide  data  sharing  has  been 
maintained  through  the  World  Mete- 
orological Organization  and  the  World 
Weather  Watch.  Satellites  from  the 
United  States,  the  European  Space 
Agency,  Japan,  India,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  combine  to  monitor  world-wide 
weather  conditions  on  a  continuous 
basis.  Our  major  contribution  to  this 
satellite  network  is  a  tremendous 
source  of  International  goodwill,  as 
was  demonstrated  by  the  international 


outcry  over  our  consideration  of 
weather  satellite  commercialization,  a 
concept  that  the  Congress  rejected  re- 
soundingly. 

A  great  example  of  this  internation- 
al cooperation  is  the  search-and-rescue 
satellite  [SARSAT]  program,  in  which 
United  States— polar-orbiter— and  So- 
viet satellites  are  equipped  to  detect 
distress  signals  originating  from  boats 
and  planes.  One  SARSAT  rescue  inci- 
dent occurred  in  a  remote  part  of 
Washington  State  where  two  Universi- 
ty of  Washington  studenta  in  a  small 
plane  crashed  on  a  mountain  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  Their  signal  was 
picked  up  by  a  passing  satellite  and 
they  were  rescued  the  next  day.  This 
story  is  Just  one  of  many  associated 
with  the  SARSAT  program  which  has 
saved  over  300  lives  in  less  than  3 
years. 

The  future  course  of  NOAA's  satel- 
lite systems  is  dependent  on  budgetary 
decisions  that  will  be  nuule  in  the 
coming  months.  I  intend  to  introduce 
authorizing  legislation  and  schedule 
hearings  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Technology,  and  Space,  which  I  chair, 
in  the  very  near  future.  I  do  not 
intend  for  this  Joint  resolution  to  have 
any  bearing  whatsoever  on  these 
budget  issues;  I  simply  wish  to  recog- 
nize a  program  which  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
wiU  agree  that  this  25th  anniversary 
deserves  our  recognition,  and  that  this 
legislation  can  be  approved  quickly.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD,  as  follows: 
S  J.  Rks.  62 

Whereas  United  States'  weather  BatelUtes 
have  tracked  the  Earth's  weather  since 
April  1.  IMO.  and  have  brought  unique  ben- 
efits to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world; 

Whereas  weather  satellitet  have  proven 
exceptionally  valuable  in  detecting,  moni- 
toring, and  giving  early  warning  of  hurri- 
canes, severe  atonna.  flash  floods,  and  other 
life-threatening  nattiral  haxards.  on  a  local. 
naUonal.  and  international  basis: 

Whereas  the  International  weather  satel- 
lite search-and-rescue  program  has  saved 
over  300  lives  since  1983; 

Whereas  the  achlevemenU  of  the  sdentU- 
Ic  and  aerospace  communities  in  developing 
weather  satellites  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  United  States'  leadership  In 
satellite  technology,  international  coopera- 
tion in  space;  and  an  integrated  global 
weather  forecasting  system: 

Whereas  television  and  radio  weather 
forecasters  have  made  major  contributions 
to  pubUc  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
through  the  use  and  general  dissemination 
of  weather  satellite  information; 

Whereas  weather  satellites  have  evolved 
Into  environmental  satellites  that  also  moni- 
tor snow  and  lee  cover,  frost  damage,  vegeta- 


tion, forest  fires,  volcanic  eruptions,  sea  sur- 
face temperatures,  and  ocean  currents: 

Whereas  environmental  satellite  data  are 
used  for  research  and  for  commercial  pur- 
poses in  meteorology,  hydrology,  agricul- 
ture, oceanography,  forestry,  and  fisheries: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes'  international 
prestige  is  enhanced  by  the  direct  dissemi- 
nation of  environmental  satellite  data  to 
more  than  120  countries: 

Whereas  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  has  been  the  world 
leader  in  the  development  of  experimental 
and  prototypical  weather  and  environmen- 
tal satellites:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  demonstrated  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  management  of  opera- 
tional weather  and  environmental  satellite 
systems  and  programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  uf  America 
in  Conareu  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
March  31  to  April  6,  1985.  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  National  Weather  Satellite  Week 
in  recongltion  of  the  2Sth  Anniversary  of 
Weather  SateUites  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion «^mwg  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Hi.  President, 
April  1,  1985,  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  U.S.  weather  satellite  pro- 
gram. In  recognition  of  this  program 
and  its  accomplishmente,  I  would  like 
to  Join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  and  ask  that  the  week  of 
March  31  through  April  6  be  designat- 
ed as  "National  Weather  Satellite 
Week." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
[NASA]  and  most  recenUy  the  Nation- 
al OecAnic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration [NOAA],  the  weather  satellite 
program  has  revolutionized  weather 
and  storm  forecasting.  The  informa- 
tion provided  by  both  the  geostation- 
ary satellites  [GOES  series]  and  the 
polar-orbiting  satellites  [NOAA  series] 
is  vital  to  the  Nation's  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare.  The  people  that  make 
up  the  NOAA  team  are  a  dedicated 
and  competent  group  of  professionals 
whose  efforts  deserve  recognition 
upon  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  order  to  provide  you  with  more 
information  about  the  history  and  the 
functions  of  NOAA's  weather  satellite 
systems.  I  have  enclosed  two  articles 
published  in  the  25th  anniversary 
commemorative  issue  of  Weatherwise 
magazine.  Without  objection.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  these  articles,  "Weather 
Satellites  Fulfilling  the  Promises"  and 
"Weather  Satellites  Come  of  Age,"  be 
inserted  in  the  Recoro  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarics. 

B4r.  President,  while  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  course  of 
action  is  best  for  the  future  weather 
satellite  program,  I  hope  you  agree 
that  the  weather  satellite  program 
should  be  commemorated.  Today,  we 
all  take  the  view  from  space  for  grant- 
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ed.  Yet  25  ye&rs  ago  weather  forecast- 
ers knew  the  Earth  and  its  atmosphere 
only  as  seen  from  the  ground  or  an 
aircraft.  With  the  advent  of  the 
weather  satellite,  we  are  better  able  to 
learn  more  about  the  planet  Earth  and 
its  complex  weather  patterns.  Also,  we 
are  better  able  to  protect  people  and 
precious  resources. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
many  distinguished  original  cospon- 
sors  of  this  resolution.  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  take  prompt  action  on  this 
resolution  and  to  commemorate  the 
2Sth  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  weather 
satellite  services  in  a  most  appropriate 
manner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

PULniXING  THE  PROIIISBS 

(By  Robert  G.  Cowen) 

When  dust  from  Mt.  St.  Helens  boiled  into 
the  stratosphere  May  18,  1980  ever-watchful 
weather  satellites  quickly  spotted  It.  Mete- 
orologists could  see  the  winds  grab  that  dust 
and  spread  it  eastward  hour  by  hour  in  a 
series  of  pictures  that  helped  them  warn  Jet 
aircraft  of  the  dangerous  ash  cloud  and 
later  to  assess  possible  climatic  conse- 
quences. (They  turned  out  to  be  minor.) 

We  take  this  all-seeing  perspective  for 
granted  these  days.  No  hurricane  bears 
down  upon  us  undetected,  no  tornado- 
spawning  front  or  thunderstorm  phalanx 
eludes  surveillance.  On  millions  of  television 
screens  daily,  the  mystical  symbols  of  the 
weather  map  are  transformed  into  "living 
cloudscapes." 

We  forget  that  it  was  only  24  years  ago 
that  the  first  launch  of  the  experimental 
weather  satellite— TIROS,  meaning  Televi- 
sion and  Infrared  Observation  Satellite- 
was  greeted  by  considerable  skepticism  from 
many  "practical"  forecasters. 

Would  these  expensive  gadgets  ever 
produce  anything  but  pretty  cloud  pictures? 
And  what  would  you  do  with  the  pictures 
anyway  when  ,they  arrived  by  mail  several 
days  later?  Weather  people  need  timely,  rea- 
sonably accurate  measurements  of  pressure, 
temperature,  humidity,  and  winds  at  several 
levels  throughout  the  atmosphere— not  Just 
scenery.  Against  this  need  all  that  the 
Weather  Bureau  could  promise  was  a  de- 
scription of  the  cloud  pictures  in  laconic 
teletype  code,  which  would  still  be  many 
hours  late. 

Weather  satellite  prophets  were  undis- 
turbed. They  included  such  farsighted  scien- 
tists as  the  late  Harry  Wexler,  Weather 
Bureau  research  director,  Morris  Tepper 
(now  retired),  who  would  shepherd  the  de- 
velopment of  much- weather  satellite  tech- 
nology at  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA),  and  David  S. 
Johnson,  also  retired,  who  was  the  longtime 
head  of  the  National  Environmental  Satel- 
lite Service  (NESS).  They  knew  that  once 
meteorologists  had  the  Olsonpian  perspec- 
tive of  seeing  weather  in  large  scale  from 
above,  they  would  never  be  satisfied  with 
the  worm's-eye  view  of  looking  up  at  it  sta- 
tion by  station  from  below. 

.  .  indivisible" 

Wexler  drew  a  picture  of  what  a  satellite 
might  see— a  tantalizing  scene  of  North 
America  with  those  now  familiar  cloud  pat- 
terns sweeping  over  it- and  remarked, 
"There  are  many  things  that  meteorologists 
do  not  know  about  the  atmosphere,  but  of 


this  they  are  sure,  that  the  atmosphere  is 
indivisible,  and  that  meteoroloffical  events 
occurring  far  away  will  ultimately  affect 
local  weather." 

By  filling  in  the  blank  oceanic  areas  on 
weather  maps  and  covering  the  "data  poor" 
southern  hemisphere,  satellites.  Wexler  be- 
lieved, would  at  last  enable  meteorolocists 
to  deal  with  weather  in  this  comperhensive 
perspective.  This  remains  the  Justification 
and  fruitage  of  what  has  become  a  global 
weather  satellite  network  in  which  most  na- 
tions participate.  Europe,  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States  maintain  sat- 
ellite systems,  primarily  for  their  own  pur- 
poses but  providing  benefits  that  are  shared 
worldwide. 

Yet  even  the  prophets  had  twinges  of 
doubt  when  NASA  launched  that  first 
TIROS  experimental  satellite  AprU  1.  19M. 
Harry  Wexler  and  his  colleagues  felt  that 
the  "superb"  pictures  it  sent  back  (which 
seem  fuzsy  and  inadequate  today)  con- 
firmed their  faith  in  the  weather  satellite's 
potential.  But  they  also  linew  they  had  to 
come  through  on  their  other  promises,  and 
the  technology  for  doing  so  was  by  no 
means  all  in  hand  nor  even  particularly  well 
defined. 

Besides  a  comprehensive  view  of  cloud 
patterns  and  early  warning  of  ocean  storms, 
they  were  promising  timely,  reasonably  ac- 
curate data  throughout  the  atmosphere, 
which  forecasters  demanded— and  on  a 
global  basis.  They  were  dreaming  of  Imagin- 
ing things  the  eye  cannot  see  such  as  large 
scale  movements  of  invisible  water  vapor 
and  of  measuring  the  upward  flow  of  heat 
radiation  which  is  a  major  element  in  the 
income-outgo  (sunshine-heat  radiation) 
energy  budget  of  the  atmosphere.  They 
spoke  of  someday  "stripping  away"  the 
clouds  to  survey  the  surface  everywhere. 
and  of  monitoring  snow  and  ice  cover,  ocean 
waves  and  currents,  and  sea  surface  tem- 
peratures, which  are  an  important  determi- 
nant of  large  scale  weather  patterns. 

Yet,  in  1960,  engineers  were  still  discover- 
ing what  it  meant  to  build  space  hardware 
that  would  work  reliably  day  after  day  for 
several  years,  never  mind  inventing  new  sen- 
sors. And  rocket  launches  were  still  touch 
and  go.  It's  little  wonder  that  the  "practi- 
cal" forecasters  did  not  take  the  space  talk 
too  seriously.  To  their  credit,  the  prophets 
never  did  suggest  they  would  do  it  all  right 
away.  Morris  Tepper  repeatedly  and  pa- 
tiently explained  to  overeager  reporters  the 
difference  between  long  range  hopes  and 
the  nitty-gritty  of  turning  the  TIROS  series 
of  experimental  satellites  into  a  workaday 
weather  observing  system.  Such  caveats 
were  often  lost  in  the  media  hype  of  the 
day. 

Were  the  skeptics  Justified,  or  have  the 
promises  been  kept?  "We  did  all  we  said 
we'd  do  and  then  some,"  David  Johnson  said 
proudly  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
launch  of  TIROS  I  in  1980. 

OOALS 

Johnson  could  point  to  general  and  specif- 
ic achievements  when  he  said  promises  had 
been  kept.  He  could  also  look  at  the  initial 
set  of  formal  goals  that  were  set  in  1961 
when  Congress  authorized  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  establish  and  run  a  global 
environmental  satellite  system.  Working 
through  what  now  is  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA) 
and  its  predecessor  agencies  (the  Weather 
Bureau,  which  later  became  part  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion), the  Commerce  Department  formed  a 
continuing  partnership  with  NASA  in  which 


the  space  agency  has  done  and  still  does 
much  of  the  experimental  work.  There  was 
a  series  of  simply  stated  but  challenging 
goals. 

First,  "establish  an  operational  system  for 
viewing  the  atmosphere  regularly  and  reli- 
ably on  a  global  basis,  both  day  and  night, 
with  direct  readout  to  local  ground  stations 
within  radio  range  of  the  satellite." 

This  goal  began  to  be  realised  in  1966  with 
the  launch  of  the  flnt  two  operational 
weather  sateUites.  ES8A-1  and  E88A-2, 
whose  designs  were  proved  in  a  series  of  10 
TIROS  experiments.  Nighttime  coverage 
was  not  yet  possible,  but  one  of  the  satel- 
lites carried  an  automatic  picture  transmis- 
sion system  that  broadcast  satellite  pictures 
to  anyone  with  the  relatively  Inexpensive 
equipment  needed  to  receive  them.  Today 
some  120  nations  take  advantage  of  these 
transmissions  from  NOAA  satellites— to  say 
nothing  of  private  groups,  schools,  and  even 
Scout  troops,  some  of  which  have  built  their 
own  receivers.  By  1970,  with  the  launch  of 
NOAA  1.  an  Improved  TIROS  system,  infra- 
red scanners  that  form  picturelike  images 
inaugurated  nighttime  coverage  on  a  global 
basis.  Placed  in  a  nearly  polar  orbit,  this  sat- 
ellite series  could  cover  virtually  all  the 
earth. 

A  second  formal  goal  was  to  "establish  an 
operational  system  for  sounding  the  atmos- 
phere regularly  and  reliably  on  a  global 
basis  and  for  providing  quantitative  inputs 
to  numercial  weather  predictions."  That 
meant  providing  data  that  working  weather 
people  would  feel  were  good  enough  to  feed 
Into  their  forecasting  computers.  NOAA  2. 
launched  in  1972.  began  to  satisfy  that  ob- 
jective by  taking  temperature  soundings  on 
nearly  a  global  basis. 

A  third  goal  called  for  "an  operational 
system  for  continuous  viewing  of  weather 
features  (rather  than  Just  a  few  times  a  day) 
and  for  collecting  and  relaying  environmen- 
tal data  from  remote  platforms  such  as 
buoys,  ships,  automatic  stations,  aircraft, 
and  ttalloons."  Continuous  viewing  meant 
geostationary  satellites.  NASA  began  devel- 
oping them  in  1966.  But  NOAA's  system 
didn't  become  fully  operational  until  GOBS 
1  (Geostationary  Operational  Environmen- 
tal Satellite)  was  launched  in  1975. 

Today  NOAA's  National  Environmental 
Satellite.  Data,  and  Information  Services 
has  six  GOES  spacecraft  In  orbit,  but  only 
two,  GOES  East  and  GOES  West,  are  fully 
operational.  These  complement  the  polar- 
orbiting  NOAA  7  and  8  TIROS  N  satellites, 
which  represent  the  fotuth  generation  of 
the  TIROS  system.  Both  GOES  and  the 
polar  orblters  can  read  out  data  from 
remote  platforms  and  relay  it.  The  level  of  a 
mountain  stream  or  air  temperature  in  the 
remote  Arctic  now  can  be  read  as  easily  as 
though  the  instruments  were  downtown. 

Weather  satellites  will  be  25  years  old 
next  spring.  Much  has  l>een  accomplished 
and  much  more  is  expected.  While  not  the 
complete  panacea  that  early  dreamers  had 
visualized,  weather  satellites  have  proved  to 
be  extraordinarily  versatile  instruments  of 
meteorological  research  and  weather  for- 
castlng.  invaluable  in  their  panoramic 
vision. 

Moreover,  weather  satellites  continue  to 
provide  surprises.  The  most  recent  is  the 
utility  of  the  sensors  on  polar -orbiting  satel- 
lites to  assess  worldwide  vegetation  condi- 
tions. NOAA  is  applying  this  newly  realized 
capability  in  a  variety  of  programs  funded 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  detect  and  ameliorate  the  effects  of 


drought  on  countries  in  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Central  and  South  America. 

As  Dr.  John  H.  McElroy.  curent  head  of 
NOAA's  satellite  service,  points  out,  "The 
simple  truth  is  weather  satellites  are  our 
only  means  to  examine  the  earth's  environ- 
ment on  a  routine,  daily  basis.  And,  the 
more  we  look  at  this  tired  old  planet  of  ours, 
the  more  we  learn." 

Weather  Satellites  Come  or  Ace 
(By  Patrick  Hughes) 

In  late  Augtist  1900.  a  tropical  storm  bom 
over  the  mid  Atlantic  gathered  strength  as 
it  moved  west  north-westward.  It  raked  sev- 
eral Caribbean  islands  in  early  September, 
then  curved  westward  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  During  the  next  two  days,  with  Just 
two  ship  reports  to  go  by.  Weather  Bureau 
forecasters  could  only  issue  vague  storm 
warnings  for  the  Gulf  Coast.  They  knew  the 
storm  was  out  there  somewhere,  but  not  its 
location  and  direction  of  movement.  Nor  did 
they  have  any  inkling  of  iu  gathering  size 
and  intensity. 

On  Saturday,  September  8.  1900  a  great 
hurricane  surged  Into  Galveston,  Texas,  lit- 
erally engulfing  it  in  the  worst  natural  dis- 
aster in  U.S.  history  (see  WeatherwiMt, 
August  1979.  Vol.  32.  No.  4).  It  killed  some 
12.000  Americans.  6,000  in  the  city  alone. 
There  is  no  record  that  any  hurricane  warn- 
ings ever  reached  Galveston. 

Sixty  one  years  later,  in  September  of 
1961,  an  even  more  dangerous  storm  was 
bearing  down  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  An  experi- 
mental weather  satellite  spotted  Hurricane 
Carla,  and  its  observations  helped  forecast- 
ers locate  the  storm  and  Judge  its  move- 
ment, size,  and  intensity.  The  resulting  hur- 
ricane warnings  led  to  the  largest  mass  evac- 
uation of  Americans  to  that  time.  More 
than  350,000  people  living  in  threatened 
areas  along  the  low-lying  Gulf  Coast  were 
able  to  flee  to  safety  before  the  hurricane 
hit.  And,  in  contrast  to  1900,  only  46  people 
were  killed.  Early  on,  the  weather  satellite 
had  esUblished  itself  as  a  valuable  lifesav- 
tng  application  of  space-age  technology. 

Today,  weather  forecasters  and  television 
viewers  alike  tend  to  take  the  view  from 
space  for  granted.  Yet,  only  25  years  ago,  we 
knew  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  only  as 
seen  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  slightly 
enhanced  perspective  of  aircraft.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  satellite,  we  have  been  able  to 
step  back  far  enough  to  see  the  entire  world 
and  its  swirling  weather  systems. 

The  development  of  the  weather  satellite 
has  much  in  common  with  the  growth  of 
the  manned  space  program.  Both  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  Ingenuity  and  Joint  ef- 
forts of  both  government  and  private  indus- 
try. And  as  in  the  space  program,  there 
have  been  false  starts  and  delays,  but  the 
end  result  has  been  a  success  story  that  has 
brought  unique  benefits  to  Americans,  to 
the  world  community,  and  to  meteorology 
itself. 

KOCKETS  AND  CLOUD  PATTERNS 

A  decade  before  an  eerie  "beep  beep"  from 
space  aimounced  that  Sputnik  I  was  orbit- 
ing the  earth  every  96.2  minutes,  a  few 
American  scientisU  were  using  camera- 
equipped  rockete  to  probe  the  upper  atmos- 
phere. The  most  striking  feature  of  the  pan- 
oramic cloud  pictures  those  probes  produced 
was  the  great  degree  of  organization  of 
large-scale  cloud  patterns,  an  organization 
not  apparent  from  terrestrial  or  aircraft  ob- 
servations. These  pictures  were  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  weather  satellite. 

Explorer  I,  the  first  U.S.  satellite,  was 
blasted  into  orbit  by  an  Army  Redstone 


Rocket  on  January  31,  1958.  The  world's 
first  weather  sateUite,  UROS  I  (Television 
Infra-Red  Observation  SateUite),  was 
launched  from  Cape  Canaveral  on  April  1, 
1960.  Five  hours  later.  President  Eisenhow- 
er was  looking  at  a  cloud  picture  from  space. 

TIROS  I,  a  270-pound  "pillbox."  was  built 
by  RCA  under  the  technical  direction  of  the 
U,S.  Army  Research  and  Development  Lab- 
oratories and  later  NASA  Weather  Bureau 
and  military  meteorologists  cooperated  in 
the  development  of  design  and  performance 
specifications. 

Although  an  experimental  spacecraft. 
TIROS  I  produced  an  unexpectedly  large 
amount  of  immediately  useful  Information. 
During  the  78  days  the  satellite's  television 
equipment  operated,  it  took  nearly  23.000 
pictures  of  the  earth  and  its  shifting  cloud 
cover.  A  few  days  after  launch.  Weather 
Bureau  and  military  forecasters  were  al- 
ready making  operational  use  of  its  cloud 
pictures. 

On  May  25.  1961.  in  a  special  message  to  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  on  the  nations' 
space  program.  President  Kennedy  request- 
ed funds  to  develop  a  National  Operational 
Meteorological  Satellite  System.  Scientists 
wanted  a  system  able  to  view  the  global  at- 
mosphere on  a  regular  basis  both  day  and 
night,  and  able  to  provide  direct  readout  to 
anyone  on  the  ground.  It  also  was  to  provide 
continuous  viewing  of  U.S.  weather  evenU, 
as  well  as  vertical  profiles  of  the  global  at- 
mosphere for  use  in  Weather  Bureau  com- 
puter prediction  models. 

Today,  these  goals  have  been  achieved, 
though  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
Two  U.S.  polar-orbiting  satellites  monitor 
weather  over  the  entire  globe.  Much  higher 
up.  equator-orbiting  sateUites  keep  near 
continuous  watch  on  weather  systems  af- 
fecting the  United  States.  These  spacecraft 
are  complemented  by  a  number  of  similar 
f  oreign  sateUites. 

OVER  THE  POLXS  FOR  A  GLOBAL  VIEW 

The  current  operational  polar-orbiting 
sateUites.  NOAA-7  and  NOAA-8.  circle  the 
earth  in  near  polar,  sun-synchronous  orbits 
or  approximately  850km  (530  mi)  and  810km 
(500  ml),  respectively.  Each  spacecraft 
covers  the  whole  earth  twice  a  day. 

These  fourth-generation  polar-orbiters  are 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  spacecraft  de- 
signed and  buUt  by  RCA  Astro  Electronics 
under  the  technical  direction  of  NASA  and 
(after  the  experimental  TIROS  spacecraft) 
operated  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  (NOAA). 

NOAA  7  and  8  provide  advanced  imagery 
dau,  as  weU  as  special  radiation  measure- 
ments from  which  vertical  profUes  of  tem- 
perature and  the  water  vapor  content  at 
three  atmospheric  levels  can  be  calculated. 
About  16.000  global  aoundlngs  are  provided 
daUy  to  National  Weather  Service  computer 
forecast  models.  These  soundings  add  par- 
ticularly valuable  Information  about  weath- 
er conditions  over  ocean  areas,  where  con- 
ventional data  are  lacking. 

MONITORING  t7.S.  WEATHER 

A  different  kind  of  spacecraft  was  needed 
to  meet  the  need  for  continuous  viewing  of 
U.S.  weather  systems,  a  sateUite  whose  orbit 
and  speed  would  make  it  hover  constantly 
over  the  same  point  on  earth— a  "geosta- 
tionary" sateUite. 

Increased  rocket  power  during  the  mid 
19608  made  it  possible  to  laimch  a  sateUite 
to  the  higher  altitude  needed  to  achieve  a 
geosUtionary  orbit.  NASA  launched  the 
first  experimental  geosUtionary  sateUite 
late  in  1966.  foUowed  by  another  experimen- 


tal spacecraft  a  year  later.  These  two  satel- 
Utes  provided  the  technological  base  for 
today's  Geostationary  Operational  Environ- 
mental Satellites  ((30ES). 

NASA  launched  the  first  GOES  proto- 
type, a  Stationary  Meteorological  SateUite 
(SMS),  on  May  17,  1974,  the  second  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1975.  The  current  operational  geo- 
stationary sateUites  (GOES  5  and  6).  also 
operated  by  NOAA.  are  in  circular  orbits 
above  the  equator  at  altitudes  of  approxi- 
mately 35.800  km  (22,240  mUes).  They  hover 
at  75'  and  135'  west  longitude,  respectively. 
Each  views  almost  one  third  of  the  earth's 
surface.  GOES  5  (East)  monitors  North  and 
South  America  and  most  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean:  GOES  6  (West)  watches  North 
America  and  much  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
basin. 

The  prototype  sateUites  and  GOES  1.  2. 
and  3  were  buUt  for  the  government  by  the 
Ford  Aerospace  Corporation.  GOES  4.  5. 
and  6  by  Hughes  Aircraft. 

GOES  5  and  6  provide  fuU-eartb-disc  pic- 
tures every  30  minutes  throughout  the  day 
and  night:  partical  pictures  can  be  obtained 
more  often  to  monitor  the  development  and 
movement  of  severe  storms.  These  capabili- 
ties permit  near-continuous  viewing  of 
storms  and  cloud  cover,  as  weU  as  determi- 
nation of  wind  fields  at  cloud  altitudes. 

On  an  experimental  basis.  GOES  5  and  6 
provide  vertical  profUes  of  temperature  and 
moisture  distribution,  as  weU  as  imagery  of 
atmospheric  water  vapor  content.  Both  geo- 
stationary and  polar  orbiting  sateUites  carry 
instruments  to  monitor  solar  activity,  as 
weU  as  systems  to  coUect  and  relay  environ- 
mental observations  radioed  to  them  from 
automatic,  remotely  located  instrument 
platforms  such  as  river  and  tide  gages,  seis- 
mometers, buoys,  ships,  airplanes,  and  auto- 
matic weather  stations.  In  addition.  GOES 
sateUites  are  used  to  transmit  sateUite  im- 
agery and  National  Weather  Service  weath- 
er maps  directly  to  amateur  and  profession- 
al users.  (See  the  article  by  Robert  Popham 
in  this  issue.) 

A  wealth  of  daU  has  been  flowing  earth- 
ward from  weather  sateUites  for  nearly  the 
past  two-and-a-half  decades.  Newer  genera- 
tions of  spacecraft  and  instruments  have  in- 
creased the  number,  type,  and  value  of  me- 
teorological observations  and  applications. 
Moreover,  weather  sateUites  have  proven 
useful  in  other  areas,  ranging  from  the  de- 
tection of  volcanic  eruptions  to  the  assess- 
ment of  agricultural  and  oceanic  conditions. 

STORM  WARNINCS  AND  WEATHKR  PORBCASTS 

SateUites  have  made  perhaps  their  most 
important  contribution  by  detecting  and 
tracing  tropical  cyclones.  iiKdudlng  the 
hurricanes  of  the  Atlantic  and  eastern  Pa- 
cific, the  great  typhoons  of  the  western  Pa- 
cific, and  similar  cyclones  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Since  the  start-up  of  a  DJ3. 
opermtlonal  sateUite  service  in  February 
1966.  no  tropical  storm  has  gone  undetected 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

GOES  sateUite  imagery  was  the  only 
warning  of  Hurricane  IWA's  approach  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  November  1982. 
IWA  was  monitored  closely  as  it  developed 
In  an  ocean  area  southwest  of  HawaU. 
Aftter  moving  northward  for  several  days,  it 
abruptly  turned  toward  the  Islands,  and. 
within  24  hours,  struck  Kauai  and  Oahu. 
The  National  Weather  Service  hurricane 
warnings,  based  heavUy  on  satellite  image- 
ry, helped  keep  the  death  toU  of  IWA  down 
to  only  one,  even  though  property  damage 
in  heavUy  settled  coastal  areas  of  the  is- 
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lands  totaled  almost  one-quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Geostationary  satellites  also  provide  near 
continuous  coverage  of  the  atmospheric  en- 
vironment that  breeds  tornadoes,  squall 
lines,  and  other  local  severe  convective 
storms.  Strong  convection  "triggers"  often 
can  be  detected  in  satellite  imagery  before 
severe  storms  develop.  When  they  do,  the 
satellites  monitor  their  life  cycles  and  track 
their  movements.  This  information  is  used 
routinely  by  Weather  Service  forecasters  in 
severe  weather  forecasts  and  warnings. 

OOES  imagery  also  is  used  to  estimate 
rainfall  amounts  for  flash  flood  warnings. 
In  winter,  polar  orbiting  satellites  monitor 
mountain  snowpacks  and  river  ice  Jams  to 
warn  of  potential  spring  melt  flooding. 

In  the  spring  of  1983.  NOAA  monitored 
the  unusually  heavy  snowpack  ( 150-300  per- 
cent of  normal)  in  the  Rocky  and  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains.  The  runoff  from  the 
snowpack  led  to  major  flooding  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  During 
the  periods  of  rapid  snowmelt,  NOAA  field 
stations  produced  satellite-based  snow  cover 
charts  for  approximately  30  western  drain- 
age basins  as  often  as  once  a  day.  The 
charts  were  used  by  various  federal  and 
state  agencies  to  help  predict  snowmelt 
runoff  amounts  and  permit  the  early  release 
of  water  stored  in  major  dams  to  lessen 
flood  damage. 

The  average  American  is  familiar  with  the 
whorls  and  swirls  of  the  GOES  satellite 
cloud  pictures  shown  on  TV.  The  cloud  pat- 
terns are  visible  manifestations  of  invisible 
air  masses,  frontal  systems,  and  wind  fields. 
Polar  orbiters  provide  similar  (composite) 
cloud  images  to  monitor  weather  worldwide. 

Because  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from 
the  west  over  the  continental  United  States, 
observations  of  weather  conditions  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean  are  particularly  Important  to 
U.S.  forecasters.  Most  of  those  observations 
come  from  satellites.  U.S.  satellite  data  also 
are  used  extensively  by  foreign  meteorologi- 
cal services,  including  those  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  where  relatively  few  conven- 
tional weather  observations  are  available. 

Overall,  according  to  a  1983  assessment 
issued  by  the  American  Meteorological  Soci- 
ety, weather  satellites  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  increase  in  accuracy 
achieved  over  the  past  25  years  in  daily 
weather  forecasting  for  periods  of  one  to 
five  days. 

ICC  AND  SNOW 

Sattelite  images  portray  the  extent  and 
character  of  ice  fields  with  a  completeness 
and  frequency  never  before  possible.  They 
have  greatly  improved  global  mapping  of 
sea  and  lake  ice,  and  monitoring  of  the  sea- 
sonal variations  of  the  [>olar  ice  cap. 

Polar-orbiting  satellites  monitor  rapid  sea- 
ice  formation  that  often  traps  ships  in 
Arctic  areas,  particularly  along  Alaska's 
north  slope.  Satellite  imagery  charts  are 
used  to  support  arctic  resuppiy  operations, 
offshore  oil  exploration.  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping, and  as  a  navigation  aid  by  the  U.S. 
Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  private  ship- 
ping. 

Imagery  from  polar-orbiting  satellites  also 
Is  used  to  prepare  weekly  northern  hemi- 
sphere snow  and  ice  charts  that  show  the 
distribution  of  snow  cover  over  the  conti- 
nents. 

riRC  AND  SMOKE 

Weather  satellites  provide  an  unprece- 
dented view  of  volcanic  eruptions.  Both 
polar  orbiters  and  GOES  satellites  detected 
and  monitored  the  four  large  eruptions  of 


El  Chichon  in  Mexico  In  March  and  April  of 
1982.  allowing  scientists  to  analyze  and 
track  the  huge,  stratospheric  ash  cloud  pro- 
duced by  the  final  eruption  on  April  4.  1982. 
The  cloud  took  three  weeks  to  circle  the 
earth,  then  spread  into  a  nebulous  veil  that 
eventually  stretched  from  pole  to  pole. 

Eruptions  of  the  Indonesian  volcanoes  Oa- 
lunggung  and  Una  Una,  in  the  summers  of 
1982  and  1983.  respectively,  were  also  moni- 
tored by  U.S.  weather  satellites  (polar  orbit- 
ers). Ash  clouds  from  both  eruptions 
clogged  Jet  airliner  engines,  causing  them  to 
stall.  Fortunately,  the  piloU  of  the  stricken 
planes  managed  to  restart  their  engines  and 
land  safely.  As  a  result  of  these  and  similar 
near-disasters,  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Anoda- 
tion  and  the  PAA.  and  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  are  Investigat- 
ing the  use  of  satellite  observations  to 
detect  and  track  volcanic  clouds  on  an  oper- 
ational basis  and  reroute  air  traffic  around 
them. 

A  special  infrared  channel  on  a  polar-or- 
biter  satellite  sensor  is  particularly  aenaitive 
to  high  heat  source*  and  has  proven  effec- 
tive in  pin-pointing  wildfires  in  remote 
areas.  Large-scale  firea  and  the  smoke  they 
generate  also  are  detectable  in  visible  image- 
ry by  both  types  of  satellites.  Last  year. 
OOES  satellite  imagery  was  used  to  locate 
large  grass  and  forest  fires  in  Alaska. 
raurr  and  vxcrrATiON 

On  cold  winter  nights,  when  frost  is  ex- 
pected in  the  southern  citrus  belt.  OOES 
satellites  Images  are  used  to  monitor  the 
southward  progress  of  freezing  surface  tem- 
peratures. Baaed  on  these  observations.  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  meteorologists  issue 
forecasts  and  warnings  to  grower*  In  areas 
such  as  Florida  and  southeast  Texas  so 
smudge  pots  and  other  devices  can  be  used 
to  prevent  or  limit  crop  damage. 

Polar  orbiter  satellites  have  sensors  sensi- 
tive to  chlorophyll,  the  "green"  in  plants. 
This  sensitivity  can  be  used  to  survey  crops 
and  vegetation  to  determine  their  density 
and  vigor.  These  characteristics,  in  turn,  are 
possible  indicators  of  climatic  changes,  as 
well  as  of  regional  phenomena  such  as 
drought,  desert  creep,  and  deforestation. 
Since  1982.  NOAA  has  been  producing 
weekly  national  and  global  Vegetation 
Index  maps  that  can  be  used  to  monitor 
crop  conditions  over  large  areas  during  the 
growing  season,  and  to  evaluate  the  results 
of  regional  land  use. 

SZA  StntTACK  TOfFtaATUKg  AND  OCKAN 

cuaxKNTa 

Polar-orbiting  satellite  sensora  produce  be- 
tween 20.000  and  40,000  sea  surface  temper- 
ature observations  daily  (the  number  varies 
with  cloud  cover.)  Sea  temperature  patterns 
reveal  ocean  features  such  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  "wall"  and  associated  eddies,  cold 
water  upwellinga  off  the  West  Coast,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  look  current,  and  changing 
flow  patterns  in  equatorial  ocean  cturents. 

Sea  surface  temperature  observations  help 
meteorologists  study  ocean  influences  on 
weather  and  climate,  such  as  the  El  Nino,  a 
widespread  warming  of  water  off  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  The  usually  strong 
El  Nino  of  1982-83  was  associated  with  the 
heaviest  rain  and  worst  flooding  in  50  years 
in  Ecuador  and  northern  Peru;  heavy  rain 
in  California.  Louisiana,  and  C^iba;  and  crip- 
pling drought  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Sea  surface  temperature  analyses  also 
have  been  of  great  value  to  West  Coast  fish- 
ermen in  finding  tuna  and  salmon.  These 
species  tend  to  congregate  in  upwelllng.  nu- 
trient-rich waters  near  ocean  thermal 
fronts. 


On  the  East  Coast,  fishermen  use  satellite 
sea-surface  temperature  charts  to  find 
swordfish.  According  to  the  president  of  the 
Swordfishermens'  Association.  "We  used  to 
spend  up  to  five  days  looking  for  a  fish,  and 
now  we  can  go  right  to  the  place  where  the 
fUh  are .  . 

We  have  only  begun  to  tap  the  potential 
of  these  weather/environmental  satellites. 
At  NOAA's  NaUonal  Environmental  Satel- 
lite. Data,  and  Information  Service 
(NESDI8),  which  operates  the  satellites,  sci- 
entists are  searching  satellite  Imagery  and 
data  for  new  clues  to  environmental  dynam- 
ica,  new  applications  of  this  privileged  view 
of  earth  and  environment. 

ONS  WORLD  OP  WIATBOI 

Weather  Is  one  of  the  universal  experi- 
ences of  the  human  race;  one  person's 
weather  today  is  another's  tomorrow.  No 
nation  can  forecast  its  weather  accurately 
uaing  only  data  from  within  its  own  bound- 
aries. 

In  August  1980,  NASA  and  the  Weather 
Btireau  jointly  invited  adentista  of  21  na- 
tions to  participate  in  the  analysis  of  weath- 
er data  to  be  gathered  by  TIROS  11.  Rou- 
tine national  and  international  distribution 
of  cloud  analyses  and  storm  advisories  pre- 
pared from  satellite  photographs  was  ar- 
ranged following  the  launch  on  November 
23.1940. 

A  year  later.  NASA  and  the  Bureau  began 
training  meteorologista  from  27  countries  to 
use  satellite  photographs  In  weather  analy- 
sis and  forecasting.  Today,  NOAA  continues 
to  train  foreign  meteorologists,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  workshops  conducted 
in  their  own  countries. 

In  1981.  in  an  address  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  President  Kennedy  proposed  in- 
tensified International  cooperation  in  solv- 
ing global  weather  forecasting  problems.  In 
response,  the  U.N.'s  World  Meteorological 
Organization  established  both  research  and 
operational  programs  to  make  fuU  use  of 
the  potential  of  weather  sateUites.  The 
Global  Atmospheric  Research  Program, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  WMO  and  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions, 
led  to  improved  understanding  of  global  cir- 
culation and  thus  to  improved  atmospheric 
models.  The  World  Weather  Watch  was  es- 
tablished In  1968.  to  provide  a  permanent, 
internationally  Integrated  global  weather 
forecasting  system.  It  includes  polar  orbit- 
ing satellites  and  a  global  ring  of  geostation- 
ary spacecraft  to  monitor  closely  the  swirl- 
ing weather  patterns  constantly  circling  the 
Earth. 

The  United  States  committed  the  first  sat- 
ellites to  the  World  Weather  Watch,  but  de- 
ployment of  spacecraft  by  other  nations 
soon  followed.  Today.  Japan  maintains  a 
Geostationary  Meteorological  Satellite  over 
the  western  Pacific;  the  European  Space 
Agency's  BCETEOSAT  monitors  Euirope. 
Africa,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  eastern 
Atlantic:  and  India's  Insat  observes  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  surrounding  regions.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Union  operates  two 
polar-orbiting  spacecraft. 

Before  the  advent  of  meteorological  satel- 
lites, weather  observations  were  available 
for  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  globe.  Uttle  if 
any  information  was  available  for  the  polar 
regions  or  vast  stretches  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America.  Over  the  oceans,  tropical 
storms  formed  and  grew  to  maturity  unde- 
tected until  they  sank  a  ship  or  savaged  an 
inhabited  Island  or  coastline.  Today,  weath- 
er satellites  provide  practically  continuous 
viewing  and  remote  sensing  of  the  atmos- 


phere on  a  global  scale,  allowing  meteorolo- 
gists of  all  nations  to  follow  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  worldwide  weather  patterns. 

SEARCH  AND  RESCUE  PROM  SPACE 

This  global  coverage  has  made  possible  a 
dramatic  new  satellite  service— search  and 
rescue  from  space.  The  United  States, 
Canada,  Prance,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Sweden,  and  Norway  have 
Joined  in  the  deployment  of  a  satellite 
search  and  rescue  system  to  help  find  and 
rescue  people  in  distress  in  remote  ocean, 
desert,  arctic  and  wilderness  areas. 

At  present.  NOAA  8  and  two  Soviet  polar 
orbiters  carry  equipment  that  detects  faint 
distress  signals  anywhere  on  the  globe  and 
relays  them  to  rescue  forces  via  local  ground 
stations.  Canada  and  France  provide  the  in- 
struments on  the  UJ3.  spacecraft,  the  USSR 
provides  a  compatible  system,  and  the  other 
countries  provide  ground  stations. 

More  than  185  lives  have  been  saved  since 
the  program  began  on  June  30.  1982.  NASA 
developed  and  manages  the  still  experimen- 
tal U.S.  system.  NOAA  will  assume  manage- 
ment when  the  program  is  declared  oper- 
ational in  early  1985. 

Weather  sateUites  began  by  helping  save 
people  threatened  by  tropical  storms.  Now, 
they  also  watch  over  travelers  in  trouble, 
the  latest  in  a  long  list  of  unique  and  invalu- 
able benefits  provided  by  these  spacecraft 
over  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hmn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrrcHELLl  was  added  as  a  cospotaor  of 
S.  11.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Steel  Import 
Stabilization  Act. 

8.  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Staftoro.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bkntseh]  was  added  as  a  <»sponsor  of 
S.  51,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Comprenhensive  environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoutc.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  70,  a  bill  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  under  which  parenteral 
diacetylmorphine  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  qualified  pharmacies  for 
the  relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to 
cancer. 

S.  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmuuc  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
sette  [Mr.  Kerry]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  147,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  U.S.  banks  from 
making  loans  to  enterprises  in  South 
Africa  and  to  ban  new  investment  by 
UJS.  corporations  in  South  Africa  and 
for  other  purposes  in  order  to  distance 
the  United  States  from  the  abhorrent 
apartheid  policies  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  and  to  send  a  clear 
signal  to  that  regime  to  modify  those 
racist  policies  or  face  f luther  economic 
isolation. 


a.  ssa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROzaoRE]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  233,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  minting  of  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of 
Uberty. 

8.  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hsniz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCommx]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  260,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  substantiation  require- 
ments of  section  274(d)  of  such  Code 
may  be  met,  in  the  case  of  passenger 
automobiles  and  other  tranq>ortation 
property,  if  the  taxpayer  provides  sub- 
stantial evidence  other  than  contem- 
poraneous records. 

8.  >•* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mrzdibaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  263,  a  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  Individual  tax- 
payers who  maintain  a  household 
which  includes  a  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer who  suffers  from  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

8.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holukos.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iHOim]  and  the  Smator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Oorb]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  282,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Trade  Council  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bihgamah.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
VUx.  SARBAins].  the  Senator  fnnn 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  [Mr.  Bursick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Lcvm],  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iMomntl  were  added  as  a  cospon- 
sors of  8.  326.  a  blU  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  additional  fiscal  years. 

8.888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkbt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Waixop]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  [Mr.  AhorewsI  were 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  329.  a  biU  en- 
tiUed  the  Highway  ^^eed  ModificaUon 
Act  of  1985. 

8.  3TT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCohcwi, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkih]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rmuc]  were  added  as 
cosponsor  of  S.  377,  a  biU  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  conditions  of 
displaced  Salvadorans,  to  provide  cer- 
tain rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 


portation of  certain  Salvadorans.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DooDl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
401,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  establish  an  accounting 
procedure  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  identify  and  control  ex- 
ptaiditures  for  advisory  and  assistance 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.484 

At  the  request  of  Blr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LucAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  434.  a  biU  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Robert  A.  Taf  t  Institute 
Assistance  Act. 

a48t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitcbbx,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gortoh]  was  added  as  a  coqwn- 
sor  of  S.  439,  a  bill  to  make  permanent 
the  exemption  from  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  for  services  per- 
formed on  certain  fishing  boats. 

S.  478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Crahstoh],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  LugarI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quatlx],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorihskt], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
AimREWsl,  the  SeniU^r  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heiir].  and  the  Senator 
frcHn  Texas  [Mr.  Oramm]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  472,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
section  2192  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  to  modify 
the  terminology  relating  to  certain  dis- 
abled children. 

8.  478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dertoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  East],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  479.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
any  act  of  violence  or  threat  of  vio- 
lence in  a  labor  dlvute  and  any  con- 
spiracy to  acc(Hnplish  such  act  or 
threat  and  to  impose  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  therefor. 

8.480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fnnn  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  480.  a  biU  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
postsecondary  institutions  to  respond 
to  the  continuing  education  needs  of 
adults,  to  link  postsecondary  resources 
more  closely  to  the  preparation  and 
performance  of  the  American  work 
force,  and  to  enhance  Federal  policies 
affecting  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's human  resources. 
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I.  4tT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  487.  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  The  Statue 
of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Foundation. 
Inc. 

SKMATK  JOIMT  KCaOLDTION  aO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastzn],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humfhkky]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20,  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  English  language. 

sntATK  joiirr  kbsoldtion  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslcy.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DnrTON],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21,  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  life. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRE],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durcnbcrgkr], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East],  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NicKLKS]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
35,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through 
April  27,  1985,  as  "National  Organ  Do- 
nation Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ricglz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinskt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanis]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 50,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  1,  1985,  through 
April  7,  1985.  as  "World  Health 
Week."  and  to  designate  April  7,  1985, 
as  "World  Health  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetun],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  HnM- 
phrkt],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kcnnkdy],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McCLtmc],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spxctxr],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Triblk], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DkConcini],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  EIast],  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  53,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 


to  designate  the  month  of  June  1985 
as  "Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilis,  the 
ruunes  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DomNici],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Anorsws], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  ReMlution 
58.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  21.  1986.  through  April 
27,  1985.  as  "National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  Prevention  Week." 

senate  JOINT  EBSOLtmON  tO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nuim,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  60,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  12. 1986,  through  May  18. 
1985,  as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

SENATE  COHCUREEMT  REaOLUTIOM  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Holungs],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 14.  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Josef  Mengele  should  be  brought  to 
Justice. 

senate concuriient  kesolution  is 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  <7oncurrent  Resolution  15.  a 
concurrent  resolution  relating  to 
United  States-Japan  trade. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 18— RELATING  TO  TAX 
TREATMENT  OF  HOMEOWNER 
BONDS 

Mr.  DbCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Melcber)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance: 
8.  Con.  Ris.  18 

WhercM  the  homebulldlng  industry  Is 
critical  to  the  health  of  our  Nation's  econo- 
my: 

Whereas  certain  mortcace-backed  bonds, 
known  as  "homeowner  (builder)  bonds",  are 
means  of  lelf-help  developed  by  the  home- 
bulldlng  industry  whereby  builders  have 
Joined  tocether  cooperatively  within  the 
Umitatlons  of  traditional  tax  laws  and  busi- 
ness practices  to  provide  needed  finandng 
for  construction  and  purchase  of  homes: 

Whereas  mortcace-backed  homeowner 
(builder)  bonds  have  provided  the  means  by 
which  thousands  of  home  buyers  have  been 
able  to  acquire  homes: 

Whereas  mortcace-backed  homeowner 
(builder)  bonds  are  currently  a  useful 
method  for  making  houstng  available  during 
periods  of  high  interest  rates: 

Whereas  additional  benefits  are  obtained 
by  both  home  buyers  and  the  economy 
through  the  use  of  ONMA  or  other  Federal 
agency  securities  as  collateral  for  such 
bonds: 

Whereas  the  taxation  of  mortgage-backed 
homeowner  (builder)  bonds  is  currently  gov- 


erned by  principles  of  taxation  that  have 
existed  for  almost  sixty  years,  and  whereas 
these  principles  of  taxation  where  not  modi- 
fled  when  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  was  substantially  amended  In  IMO 
after  several  years  of  careful  study:  and 

Whereas  any  precipitous  change  In  the 
currently  existing  taxation  of  mortgage- 
backed  homeowner  (builder)  bond  transac- 
tions could  have  a  catastrophic  Impact  on 
the  homebulldlng  Industry:  Now  therefore 
belt 

Ke$olved  by  Uu  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentative*  concurring),  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  installment  sales  and  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trotsury 
under  such  provisions,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  regu- 
lation, should  not  be  modified  or  amended 
In  any  way  that  wlU  alter  the  manner  In 
which  mortgage-backed  homeowner  (build- 
er) bond  transactions  are  currently  taxed. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  tax  treatment  of 
homeowner  bonds  should  not  be  al- 
tered. 

Home  ownership  is  a  fundamental 
element  of  the  American  dream.  The 
homebulldlng  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest  employers  in  the  United  States 
and  a  dominant  contributor  to  the 
economy.  As  we  all  well  know,  the 
homebulldlng  industry  has  in  recent 
years  been  subjected  to  unprecedented 
strains. 

During  the  late  1970'8,  homebuilders 
and  first-time  home  buyers  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  reliable 
sources  for  affordable  home  mort- 
gages. This  difficulty  resulted  from 
volatile  interest  rates  and  the  decision 
by  mortgage  lenders  to  curtail  fixed 
rate  home  mortgages. 

As  the  prime  interest  rate  was  ap- 
proaching a  record  high  of  21.5  per- 
cent, the  building  industry  was  sub- 
jected to  unprecedented  strains.  From 
well  over  2  million  housing  starts  in 
1978,  the  industry  plunged  to  Just  1 
million  starts  in  1982.  Sources  of 
money  for  affordable  home  mortgages 
became  scarce. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  home- 
owner bonds  were  created  as  a  new 
source  of  private  sector  mortgage 
money. 

In  simple  terms,  builder  bonds  are 
bonds  sold  to  the  public  as  a  means  of 
raising  construction  capital  and  fi- 
nancing the  purchase  of  homes  by 
consumers.  The  collateral  used  to  back 
these  bonds  comes  from  home  mort- 
gages held  by  the  issuer.  Under 
present  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code, 
the  funds  raised  through  builder 
bonds  are  not  considered  taxable;  how- 
ever, the  funds  generated  from  the 
home  mortgages  serving  as  collateral 
are  considered  taxable  income.  This 
tax  treatment  also  serves  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  builder  to  obtain  the 
maximum  level  of  usable  investment 
capital  through  the  long  recognized  in- 
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stallment  sales  method  of  reporting  8.  Res.  78                             growth  could  eyentu^y  balance  the  budget. 

Income  il«oI««t  That  the  bUl  8.  499.  for  the    But  a  look  at  the  budget,  item  by  item  sug- 

.       ._       ._  r»n»f  of  iTrmiorirk  p»ui  of  R^ftttip  Wmshins-     gcsts  that  new  fules  are  at  war  with  old  for- 

This  cooperative  approach  whereby  J^"*'^^ w  J^l^^n  of  F^bi!^               ««»"•  "  ^  ^^^  ^  reexamine  the  links  be- 

builders  pool  their  mortgages  as  coUat-  „<j  xhomas  Penton  of  Fairbanks   Alaska    tween     deficit     spending     and     economic 

eral  for  the  bonds  is  especially  impor-    ^^  pending  in  the  Senate  is  heieby  re-    «ro*th-     , 

tant  to  the  smaUer  and  middle-sized  ferred  to  the  United  States  Claims  Court       During  fiscal  1983  growth  averaged  5%. 

builder  which  could  not  issue  bonds  on  and  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes    P»»f*n«  '*«*'  i'*^  "  *"  *  roaring  6.2%.  We 

its  own.  Claims  Court  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in    had.  by  any  definition.  *  strong  f«>nomy. 

.      .                   ...   J    ..  ■rmnl&nrp  with  the  Dravl«iona  of  secUons     (And   it   is  stUl   stronr   This   is   the    10th 

These    bonds    have    enabled    home-  tS5  wd  2^  of  tlt?rM    Unlted^^    •tralght  quarter  of  economic  growth.)  Un- 

builders  to  provide  many  buyere  with  ^^^  ^^j  ^^  g,^  jj,^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^^    employment,  from  a  December  1982  peak  of 

lower  interest  rates  and  lower  financ-  eighteen  months  from  the  dates  of  filing  of    10«*.  had  fallen  to  9.1%  by  the  close  of 

ing  cosU  than  would  be  available  from  Mr.  Paul's  petition.  Mr.  Jackson's  petition.    f««cal   1983.  StiU,  that  year's  deficit  was 

traditional    lending   sources.   Most   of  uid  Mr.  Pentons  petition,  respectively  in    much  Ijigger  thanflscal  1982'8-$  195  bUlion 

the  homes  financed  with  this  method  said  court  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and    ][^  *"?„5^"„ J^^ '^"^^f^"^!^' 

have  been  in  the  moderately  priced  conclusions  of  law  therein  as  shaU  be  suffi-    *'y- '*»•»«  f^* '^-*"»  ?^'>' '•f*^"^  *I*r; 

f^le  \^teh  traditionally  hM  wrved  clent  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature    age  tmemployment  was  higher  during  fiscal 

range  wmcn  iraaiiionany  nas  servea  character  of  the  demands  as  claims     IM3  than  during  fiscal  1982. 

first-time  home  buyers.  j^    .  ^^  „y,t^,<.  ,^jin«t  the  United  States,       But  what  about  the  perverse  figures  for 

Included  in  the  Treasury  tax  propos-  ^^  the  amounU.  if  any.  legaUy  or  equ.tably    fiscal  i»M?  Unemployment  fell  from  8.7% 

al  is  a  provision  which  would  eliminate  due  from  the  United  SUtes  to  the  claim-     in  October  1983  to  7.1%  by  June  1984  (witli 

the  homeowner  bond  source  of  home  ante.                                                                ?*>  t^*""  ^\  "l?*  'tl!^^,^'^^^'^r 

_».4».»<>c    It  t»niiiH  itntvMo  •  t«»  nn  from  near- 10%  during  fiscal  1983  to  7.7%  for 

mortgages.  It  would  impose  a  tax  on  ^_^^_                         ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  y^,^  ^^  ^„. 

builders  when  moneys  are  norrowea.  ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS           servaUves  agreed  that  a  l%  annualized  drop 

that  is,  when  the  bonds  are  sold,  as  op-  i„  unemployment  would  cut  the  deficit  $25 

posed   to   when   actual   income   is  re-  billion  to  $30  bilUon.  By  tliat  standard,  the 

ceived:   that   is,  when   the   mortgages  GROWTH  ALONE  WILL  NOT           1M4  deficit  should  iiave  plunged  about  S60 

are  paid  off,  as  is  now  the  case.  The  SOLVE  BUDGET  DEFICITS            billion,  it  declined  only  $20  billion. 

T«M««iirv  nrnnrtRRl  would  be  devsstat-  _        .  We  can't  blame  the  shortfall  on  revenues. 

h^  ^^eTSiiTcUM  indiStJ^^Sd  •  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,    The  federal  tax  take  expanded  smwtly  in 

l^fi^.  hnm^?r?^nVSlr  without  sSr  In  the  next  few  weeks  Congress  will    fi«»i  i984.  Total  revenues  rose  $86  billion 

to  the  home  buying  P"^"=  7**^°"^  "«■  face  its  toughest  chaUenge.  trying  to    from  1983.  nearly  n%.  if  we  could  count  on 

?*^'^4^  ^""T^^l^Zl^   revenues  {^      J^        Government  finance    that  every  year  for  the  next  three,  with  the 

to  the  Federal  Government.  by     reducing     cunenUy     mammoth    new  money  not  spent,  the  deficit  would  be 

It  may  in  fact  decrease  revenues.  A  y.'^„^t    defidt*.   Toush   decisions   Ue    *°°^  ^  ^^"^  ^•*'-  Economic  growth  would 

recent    study    which    employed    the  J^SS     StS?"  dSSSas^SSSLtS    »™^  "tJI^  tS^'^mf  "'^  J^^^SS 

Wharton  mod^^ for  the  natioruaecor.  SjTbuSrtSefldta^  thereby  se-    ^[^LuT^ILSg"- g^fSn Jv^f^ 

omy    concluded    that    the    ultimate  cures  future  economic  stabUlty  or  we    ^S^^Tharp  dowm^dteend  in  joblessness, 

impact  of  the  use  of  these  bonds  was  ^^  nothing,  and  tempt  financial  chaos,    economic  growth  the  highest  in  decades, 

to  increase  revenues  to  the  Treasury,  g^^g  g^y   ^yoX   the   tough   decisions    and  a  low  inflaUon  rate  taking  pressure  off 

since  home  construction  and  Jobs  were  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  majis  can  somehow  be    costK)f-Uvlng  adjustmente. 

increased.  avoided     by     trusting     In     economic       What  sort  of   -autoinaoc  budget  reduc- 

This  administration  has  consistently  growth  alone  to  reduce  budget  defidta.    "^"  *?|l2er?  ST^^unSS^ 

fMf|>!f  '°^STo4S^nie,^'^S  ^ot  O^  ~"~  «^*****  "^^i!r  'iZf  '    m'^t^^nSSon^^a^d'JS^^^ToS'd 

initiatives.  The  homebuilders  did  not  growing    economy    can    help    reduce    <^t  iggg  xhat  part  of  conventional  wisdom 

come  to  Congress  or  the  administra-  budget  deficits.  But  to  rely  solely  on    remains  wise.  The  Employment  and  Traln- 

tion  to  ask  for  help.  Instead,  through  economic  growth  as  the  panacea  to    ing  Administration,  which  administers  un- 

their  own  initiative  they  found  a  new  budget  deficits  would  be  a  mistake,  in    «nployment  payments,  cost  a  whopping 

financing  mechanism  within  already  „„  opinion.                                                   31.3%  less  during  fiscal  1984.  Food  stamp 

existing  perimeters.  Yet.  the  Treasury  Qn  this  critical  point,  I  urge  my  col-    outlays  feU  a  bit  (2.3%)  frwn  their  lisaU 

proposal  seeks  to  stymie  that  initiative  le^.^  reS  TrSeni  aiSS  to  the    '^Zo^S^^^^lS>"^^  £ 

and  return  homebuilders  to  the  posi-  wall  Street  Journal  enUUed  'Growth    J^  {^ 

tlon  they  have  successfuUy  overcome.  ^lone   Won't   Do   It"   (February    13,       But  other  items  should  have  held  level  or 

Therefore,  today,  I  am  submitting  a  1985)  by  Mr.  Frank  Oregorsky  of  the    dropped   in  cost  as  prosperity  returned, 

sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  that  House  Republican  Study  Committee.    These  functions  are  at  least  partly  influ- 

this  Congress  is  opposed  to  any  modi-  His  article  recounts  how  during  the    enced  by  the  economy's  strength.  But  tliey 

fication  of  the  installment  sales  re-  last  2  years  the  revenue  gains  from    rose  with  the  ONP,  as  Uble  l  shows, 

porttog  provisions  of  the  IRS  Code  as  economic  growth  were  easily  outpaced         Table  l.— ATot  •Countxrcvdical' novh- 

it   applies   to   mortgage-backed   bond  by  surging  growth  to  Federal  outlays.            percent  growth  dunng  fiscal  1984 

transactions.  In    tackUng    the    deficit,    Congress    -Human  development"  (human  serv- 

Expresstog    this    opposition    is   ex-  must  shun  tempting  but  illusory  pana-       l,«"."o^«r*°**;*?'*  ««*'»"''«•      ,„ , 

pStoTthehoSs  of  Vlarge  number    ceas.  Economic  growth  alone  w^  not    ^^[^?;^^^^^^ 'H 

Sf  consumers  to  obtato  a  home  they  '^"<*  b^dge' <*««?*£«  o'^Jl  "^Jl         ^SS^p^^SIZZI.       ll 

can  afford  at  reasonable  mterest  rates  companled    by    dlsdpltoed    spending    community  planning  and  develop- 

and  supportmg  the  continued  health    will.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Gregorsky  s  article       „^^ 6.9 

of  the  homebulldlng  todustry.  be  printed  to  the  Record.                            "Assistance    payments"     (formerly 

The  article  follows:  afdc) 6.0 

~~^^^~~~  OaowTH  Alone  Won't  Do  It  SUte  grants  for  Medicaid _.        5.7 

SENATE       RESOLUTION       78-TO  (By  Frank  Gregoraky)  Low-Income  energy  assistance 1.7 

REFER  THE  BILL  S.  499  TO  THE  Too  many  people  make  federal  budget        Source:  Tre«ury  Department 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS  policy  without  having  any  idea  of  what's  in       Why  these  rises  during  12  months  of  more 

w  .,  the  budget  and  how  it  relates  to  the  econo-  than  6%  GNP  growth?  Perhaps  bureaucrat- 
Mr.  CJORTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  ^^  .j^^  partisans  of  economic  growth  as  Ic  overhead  gobbled  up  the  money  even  as 
Evans,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Mtnixow-  cure-aU  took  heart  from  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  benent  payment*  feU.  That's  a  fa- 
SKi)  submitted  the  followtog  resolu-  fiscal  1984  budget  deficit  was  $20  billion  vorite  suggesUon  of  those  who  hope  to  cut 
tlon-  which  was  referred  to  the  Com-  nan-ower  than  the  fiscal  1983  budget  deficit,  budgete  without  taktag  away  chedts  from 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  This  was  haUed  as  evidence  that  economic    votere.  But  most  of  the  items  in  the  table 
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are   transfer-payment   operations,   without  the  deficit  was  mostly  cyclical  (and  hardly  "I  will  never  forget  that  I  am  an  American 

much  Washington  overhead.  structural).  When  the  recovery  blossomed  fighting  man.  responsible  for  my  actions 

A  more  compelling  conclusion  is  that  the  early  in  1983.  they  said  the  U.S.  would  now  and  dedicated  to  the  principles  which  made 

"safety   net"   is  so   broad   and  deep  that  "grow  its  way  out  of  the  deficit."  my  country  free.  I  will  trust  in  my  Qod  and 

people    stay    in    it    even    when    economic  The  theory  of  the  fiscal  optlmisU  has  now  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America." 

growth  surges.  The  ONP  is  no  longer  very  been  tested,  during  eight  quarters  of  low  in-  Basically,  the  letter  seeks  a  world  free  of 

good  at  bidding  Americans  away  from  the  flatlon  and  economic  boom.  During  that  nuclear  weapons  and  threats  of  wars.  To 

services  of  the  welfare  sUte.  period,   the   red   ink   totaled   tS70   billion:  achieve  this,  the  bishops  advocate  making 

Uberals  will  suggest  the  defense  budget  is  during  fiacal  1984.  unemployment's  plunge  the  superpowers  subordinate  to  some  higher 

really  driving  the  spending  side.   In  fact,  did  not  reduce  aggregate  spending  levels,  world  organisation,  such  as  the  United  Na- 

Pentagon  outlays  accounted  for  only  <17  bU-  even  with  defense  and  debt  Interest  factored  tlons.  to  establish  a  peace  based  upon  a  so- 

lion  of  the  $46  billion  rise  during  fiscal  1984.  out.  The  first  quarter  of  fiacal   1965  also  clallst-type    distribution    of    world    assets. 

Interest  on  the  debt  accounted  for  an  addl-  showed    good    growth— along    with    poor  They  are  not  dear  on  how  the  world  would 

tional  $21   billion.  That  means  all  other  progress  on  the  deficit.  safely  make  transition  from  peace  with  nu- 

spending  rose  $8  billion.  That  many  not  The  U.S.  economy  can't  grow  fast  enough  dear  weapons  to  a  secure  free  world  without 

sound  like  much,  but  non-debt,  non-defense  to  <*tch  up  with  the  deliberate  high  spend-  these  weapons,  but  they  offer  to  participate 

coste  are  not  supposed  to  rise  during  the  l"*  th*t  has  foUowed  the  Reagan  turn's  in  the  negotiations, 

second  year  of  an  economic  recovery.  1981-82  budget  cuts.  Neither  can  the  eoono-  o„e  may  ask  why  the  bishops  have  chosen 

The     Council     of     Economic     Advisers'  my  ««>w  fast  enough  to  overtake  spending  xM»  time  to  again  publicise  their  traditional 

monthly    economic    indicators    show    how  on  an  aging  population  Interacting  with  too-  opposition  to  nuclear  weapons.  First,  there 

total  domestic  spending  and  unemployment  tenerous  transfer-payiMnt  Uws.  Sra.  Alan  |,  rtrong  evidence  the  free-worid  antlnude- 

have  been  moving  in  opposite  directions.  Simpson  was  right     No  slot  machine  in  „    movement    was    orlglnaUy    a    program 

The  "transfer  payments"  Index  In  the  Indl-  America    pays    off    like    that."    Economic  panned  and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union 

cators    covers    social    Insurance    benefits.  '^^^J^^^f^J^^^^^'f^^'^.J^**^  (USSR)  as  part  of  iU  long-range  efforU  to 

direct  relief,  and  paymenU  to  veterans.  In  blgpr  «tenc«ts.  But  It  wlU  take  poUtldansln-  weaken  and  divide  the  allied  countries.  Once 

1982's  fourth  quarter,  with  unemployment  vesting  poUtical  capital  to  achieve  balanced  Parted,  the  free-world  padflsU  took  over 

at   10.5%.  transfer  payments  were  at  an  '»'°«*j;^  „„  ,^^.  ,^,  „„mh<.«  .«,  t-ntn.  "»«  funding  and  publicity.  By  the  198(ls.  the 

annual  rate  of  $399  blUlon.  In  1983s  third  ^' '"it.-Z  »^»i£!.  J^XH/if^t jiSS?  nuclear  movement  was  a  ready-made  cause 

quarter,  with  unemployment  at  9.2%.  they  ^^_*'V?°*V?*._'??f^P^  ?!S7^}r!!^  'or  the  bishops  and  their  Protestant  coun- 

had  risen  to  $403  bUllon.  In  June  1984.  with  ^^^^Jf^^^J^^J^^SS^^  terparts  to  further  develop, 

unemployment  down  to  7.1%.  they  were  at  a  ^'^HS"„?^.^^hf^iLS!fSS  2^  Second,    the   American   bishops   need   a 

$416  billion  annual  rate.  By  last  November.  S^^f't'f,''^LiT^iiL* '?!^i*^f^^  »trong  emoUonal  cause  to  set  the  stage  for 

with  joblessness  at  7%    tr««fer  payments  ^,E  S^S^af^  tTuSe  a  ^2S3^  "**  «>«"<«>  °'  an  American  cardinal  a. 

were  costing  over  $424  billion.  i^J.-^i.«^«  ^..Jthin.  THrT«».J«»!»»,«  Pope    whenever    that    requirement    next 

Some  budget  funcUons  took  cuU  in  fiscal  S^^f  „'?^,J£.  TTiS^.^*^!^^?^  "*^  The  American  favorites  are  being 

1984.  Revenue-sharing  ouUays  dropped  1%.  ^t^  i^Tf^^  i^^J^^U^J^lt  «w>omed.  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops  are 

^^^^^''^Tthe'^^^iS^ent^f'Sitfon  S^^S^f^m  th^^^0.^rSe:S^U^^^  '''^;'T' ^^l^''-^ 'L^t^^''^^ 

UL  ^  ^L^^i^^^^J^L^J^^Z  "Kte  Ideological  budgeting  and  to  perfect  "^  «' '^e  prospects.  The  oudldates  know 

6.4%  less.  Agriculture  Department  spending  i„„4_,i_.i™ri„,-i„»jri  ^  who  they  are  and  are  posturing  so  as  to  dls- 

fell  $19  billion  from  Its  fiscal  1983  level  of  "»«"«»"»«  ouogewig^  ^^  ^^^  pontiff  qualities  expected  to  be 

$46.3  billion  (an  all-time  high).  Appalachian  — ^^^^^—  sought  in  the  next  pope, 

development  programs  lost  a  fifth  of  their  j^  OPPOSINO  VIEWPOINT  "ow.  an  Interesting  difference  separates 

allocation,    as   did    the    Civil    Aeronautics                  ux-z-tit    »*      ..^ ,_.           ^  the  UA  papal  candidates  from  our  Pope 

Board.  The  Small  Business  Administration  •  Ml"-   HECHT.   Mr.   President.   I   re-  j^j^,  p,y|^  g^  is  reported  to  have  declared 

parted  with  46.7%  of  Its  1983  money.  Do-  cently  received  a  copy  of  an  article  oq^  time  that  he  would  give  up  the  chair  of 

mestlc  spending  wasn't  entirely  out  of  con-  written    by   one   of   my   constituents,  peter  if  necessary  to  defend  his  Poland.  In 

trol.  Robert  L.  Bobbett  of  Las  Vegas.  NV.  their  pastoral  letter,  there  are  no  Indica- 

Yet  those  savings  only  make  more  alarm-  i^e  article  was  published  in  the  Na-  Uons  any  U.&  bishop  would  do  the  same  for 

Ing  the  overall  rise  in  spending.  Not  only  did  tional  Catholic  Reporter  on  December  America.  Near  the  end  of  the  pastoral,  the 

I^i-T^Pifll^f  ,f^™rh.^t"i»^J*HinJl?  ''-  !»«*•  I  Mk  that  the  article  be  print,  bishop,  do  inake  a  weak  statement  of  loyal- 
social-welfare  programs,  but  it  was  dellber-  ..  .  ^.  i»««o»n  *'  to  the  United  SUtes.  but  it  is  foUowed  by 
ate  policy  to  lavish  new  funds  on  other  JLj7lf|ir#rS«-».  ■  Qualifying  dedaraUon  of  their  worldwide 
items.  Table  2  shows  some  of  last  year's  big  * ""  arwcie  iouowk  dtiienshlp. 

winners.  (Prom  the  National  Catholic  Reporter,  Dec  -rhg  pijraae  "war  and  peace"  is  an  errone- 

TitMLK2.— Where  the  budget  ballooned—  7,1984]  (,„,  proposition.  All  rational  people  desire 

Percent  growth  dunng  fiscal  1984  BiSRors' Pbmx  Pastqbal  Buw  It  peace  with  honor  and  Justice.  The  real  issue 

Rural  Electrification  Administration     579.4  (By  Robert  L.  Bobbett)  to  how  best  to  go  about  keeping  people  both 

Foreign    military    assistance 130.9  The    NaUonal    Ccmferenoe    of    Catholic  ■**'*  ••»<*  '"**  '"  *  nuclear-oriented  world. 

Export-Import  Bank 84.8  Bishops  should  not  have  pubUabed  lU  pasto-  The  right  solution,  and  possibly  the  only  so- 
Federal  Railroad  Admin 77.9  ral  letter  on  war  and  paaoe.  Although  such  a  'uUon  respected  by  our  foes  and  our  allies. 

Nuclear  waste  disposal  fund 89.4  paper  might  have  presented  fr«ah  approach-  ^  the  strategy  of  deterrence— deterrence 

Bilingual  education  (I>partment  of  es  to  nuclear  dtsannament.  i»«f»*«i<.  "The  based  upon  full  military  preparedness  sup- 
Education) 87.0  Challenge  of  Peace"  reflects  a  phUoaophy  of  ported    by    a   strong   national    resolve    to 

Farmers  Home  Administration 41.0  timirf  withdrawal,  fear  and  surrender  rather  defend  the  United  States  whenever  neces- 

Intemational  Security  Assistance 38.9  than  stateamanahlp.  strength,  courage  and  a  aary.  If  the  formula  for  deterrence  is:  "De- 
Agency  for  International  Develop-  display  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  terrence  =  Military  Capability  X  National 

ment 31.3  To  read  "The  Challenge  of  Peace"  careful-  Will,"  then  the  bishops  are  tampering  with 

Guaranteed  student  loans . 27.0  ly  takes  three  hours,  more  or  leaa.  It  takes  both  sides  of  the  equation. 

Disaster  relief 20.3  much  longer  to  study  the  wording  that  akiU-  The    bishops    agree    that    peace    Is    not 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 19.4  (ujiy  masks  the  Impllcationa  of  full  oompll-  merely  the  absence  of  war.  true  peace  must 

Federal  prison  system 17.4  ^nce  with  the  bishops'  mesMge.  No  person  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  freedom.  J\is- 

Federal  spending  on  highways 17.3  ^jjq  would  follow  the  guidance  of  the  entire  tice  and  love.  But  their  solution  Ignores  the 

L«gal  Services  Corporation 15.8  putoral  could  ever  be  a  strong  UA  presl-  historical  fate  of  the  countries  that  have 

Military  procurement  "•••.. 18.4  j^nt  or  a  dependable  military  commander.  sought  to  obtain  "peace  of  a  sort "  by  the  ex- 
National  Institutes  of  He^th 11.0  The  document  rea«ta  very  much  as  If  it  pedlent  of  surrendering  a  portion  of  their 

Spending  by  Congress  on  Congress....       10.2  ^g^    written   primarily   to   please   a   few  freedom  and  security.  Our  American  legacy 

Source:  Treaiury  Department.  senior  bishops  by  junior  bishopa  seeking  to  rejecto  that  solution  that  the  bishops  sug- 

Flve  years  ago.  tax-cutting  conservatives  become  archbiahopa— and  several  of  them  gest. 

honestly   assumed   that  low  inflation  and  did.  The  tone  of  the  pastoral  approves  of  In  "The  Challenge  of  Peace."  the  bishops 

high  economic  growth  would  generate  new  more  people  becoming  conadentlous  objec-  spend  considerable  time  covering  the  rules 

tax  revenues  and  control  spending;  econom-  tors  and  avoiding  employment  In  defense  in-  of  engagement  In  what  they  define  as  a 

ic  health  would  thus  end  deficits.  The  1981-  dustries.  The  bishops'  philosophy  Is  a  far  "Just  war."  Many  of  their  requirements  are 

82  recession  prevented  an  early  test  of  that  cry  from  Article  VI  of  "The  VA  Fighting  already  basic  to  our  Christian-Judaic  cul- 

theory.  and  many  Republicans  asserted  that  Man's  Code":  ture.  The  bishops  appear  unconcerned  that 
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the  Marxist-Leninist  "Just  war"  doctrine 
claims  the  right  to  promote  revolutionary 
changes  in  society  by  violent  means.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bishop-defined  "Just  war"  rules 
will  not  Insure  peace  or  security  or  an  allied 
victory  or  the  survival  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  shame  so  much  of  "The  Challenge 
of  Peace"  looks  as  if  it  were  prepared 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain:  It  repeatedly  en- 
courages and  praises  conscientious  objec- 
tors; it  counsels  military  personnel  to  be 
bold  In  questioning  combat  plans  and 
orders;  it  virtually  rules  out  the  use  of  VS. 
nuclear  weapons  for  either  defensive  or  of- 
fensive purposes:  it  urges  reliance  on  un- 
armed individual  passive  resistance  as  a  na- 
tional means  of  meeting  an  Invading  force; 
it  says  to  win  over  the  Invader  and  to  make 
him  a  friend  while  at  the  same  time  being 
ready  for  martyrdom.  Throughout  the  pas- 
toral, the  bishops  set  the  emotional  stage 
for  people  to  choose  to  die  rather  than  to 
use  lethal  weapons  In  defense  of  anjrthlng. 
It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  our  American 
bishops  would  make  such  suggestions.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  is  the  philosophy  that  will  be 
taught  In  our  Catholic  schools  and  universi- 
ties as  directed  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops. 

An  Interesting  Insight  into  the  bishops' 
thinking  is  revealed  by  the  strong  implica- 
tion that  it  is  morally  acceptable  for  mili- 
tary people  to  kill  one  another  in  combat 
provided  dvUlan  casualties  are  avoided.  The 
unstated  emphasis  is  that,  if  there  must  be 
wars,  then  have  them  In  some  remote  area 
where  only  military  professionals  will  be  In- 
jured or  killed.  The  bishops  Ignore  the  fact 
that  societies  wage  wars,  not  the  generals 
and  admirals.  Accordingly,  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  accurately  sort  out  those  who 
are  truly  noncombatants.  For  example,  the 
open  and  covert  activities  of  priests,  nuns 
and  brothers  In  this  century,  plus  their  dvil 
disobedience  and  other  political  activities 
today,  certainly  have  removed  the  religious 
profession  from  any  noncombatant  status  it 
may  have  once  enjoyed. 

Actually,  members  of  the  clergy  have 
always  been  doeely  Involved  in.  if  not  direct- 
ly responsible,  for.  both  national  and  inter- 
national conflicts.  Their  search  for  political 
power  has  a  long  history  and  probably  will 
continue. 

At  one  point,  the  bishops  use  the  words  of 
Pope  Paul  VI.  "butchery  of  untold  magni- 
tude." to  describe  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  but  they  make  no  mention  of 
American  and  Allied  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Bataan  and  London  and  during  the  Holo- 
caust. It  is  disappointing  to  many  people 
that  our  bishops  could  be  stampeided  Into 
approving  such  a  one-sided  pastoral  letter. 
We  do  know  that  several  bishops  had  the 
background  and  the  courage  to  vote  against 
the  letter. 

So  why  should  patriotic  Americans  be  con- 
cerned about  the  bishops'  letter?  Most  pas- 
toral letters  are  Just  filed  and  do  not  receive 
much  attention.  The  bishops  knew  this  and 
made  provisions  In  their  letter  for  it  to  be 
taught  in  every  Catholic  school,  university 
and  parish  under  their  control  or  influence 
in  the  future.  The  ill  effects  are  likely  to 
show  up  in  many  future  generations. 
Through  their  pastoral,  the  bishops  tiave 
provided  what  is  generally  called  aid.  com- 
fort and  encouragement  for  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 

Now,  the  parenU  of  children  attending 
Catholic  schools  must  grill  their  chUdren 
every  evening  and  try  to  undo  the  damages 
done  in  that  day's  "theology"  class  promot- 
ing the  meriU  of  being  a  conscientious  ob- 


jector, injecting  nuclear-age  fear  into  stu- 
dents and  causing  general  disregard  for  tra- 
ditional American  patriotism.  It  may  take 
years  to  overcome  the  damage  the  bishops 
are  doing  to  the  patriotic  development  of 
Catholic  children  and  young  adults.  Unless 
patriotric  American  Catholics  at  every  level 
of  society  firmly  condemn  and  reject  the 
bishops'  war  and  peace  letter.  Catholicism 
in  the  United  States  wUl  be  tainted  as  unpa- 
triotic for  years  to  come.  We  must  not  aban- 
don our  classrooms  to  sodallst-minded 
clergy  and  pacifist  lay  teachers. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  change  this  situ- 
ation? How  do  you  get  a  bishop's  attention? 
Even  if  he  listens,  and  agrees,  bow  can  he 
retract  a  letter  he  and  his  fellow  bishops 
have  carved  In  stone?  Probably  nothing  can 
be  done  to  change  the  letter  or  to  recall  it. 
Still,  the  damaging  effects  of  the  pastoral 
can  be  reduced  by  lowering  the  bishops'  en- 
thusiasm for  actively  pursuing  the  matter. 
Start  by  stopping  donations  to  activities 
most  vlsable  to  your  pastor  and  to  your 
bishop.  Of  course,  give  instead  to  some 
other  charitable  cause. 

Avoid  donations  to  any  church  activity 
that  tends  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
American  democracy  by  one-sided  pacifism, 
lawlessness  and  the  perversion  of  Christian 
theology  into  Marxist  revolutionaty  ideolo- 
gy. In  the  search  for  universal  social  Justice, 
the  Catholic  church  and  its  sister  churches 
must  not  simply  attempt  to  replace  atlidstic 
communistic  practices  with  Vatican-type  so- 
cialistic goals. 

I  hope  American  lay  people  and  their 
clergy  agree  tliat  one  of  our  immfdiat.f 
gMls  is  to  achieve  an  international  reeondl- 
lation  that  lowers  Iwtb  the  perceived  and 
the  actual  nudear  thresholds  that  bother  so 
many  people  today.  The  negotiations  must 
continue.  The  bishops  can  help  liest  by  their 
prayerful  support  of  our  national  leaden 
who  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  United 
States  strong  and  free.  They  should  also 
turn  their  episcopal  efforts  Inward  to  bring 
the  church  into  the  20th  eaataixy.  where  it 
will  again  try  to  provide  spiritual  support 
for  the  people.  To  a  significant  degree,  our 
chUdren  and  our  friends  have  not  been  leav- 
ing their  church,  the  diurch  has  left  them. 
When  this  trmd  is  reveiaed.  pertiaps  we  wHl 
also  see  a  significant  reduction  in  the  valid 
causes  of  world  nudearphobia 

(Robert  L.  Bobbett  served  31  years  with 
the  VS.  Air  FOroe.  flew  184  combat  miwlons 
and  earned  more  than  M  awards  and  deco- 
rations. He  was  appointed  a  lay  eueharistlc 
minister  in  1970  and  has  served  on  several 
parish  cotindU.)* 


ADDRESS  BT  CARDINAL 
BERNARDIN  ON  POVERTY 

•  tax.  SIMON.  Blr.  President.  I  had 
the  privilege  to  be  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity recently,  where  Joseph  Cardinal 
Bemardin  talked  about  poverty  in  our 
country  and  what  our  priorities  should 
be. 

It  was  an  unusually  insishtful  talk, 
the  kind  of  observations  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  Cardinal  Bemardin. 

I  submit  the  address  for  the  Rsoord 
at  this  point  so  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  their 
staffs,  will  have  a  chance  to  read  it 
and  reflect  upon  it  as  we  move  toward 
determining  what  our  national  prior- 
ities and  what  our  national  budget  will 
be. 


The  address  follows: 

Thk  Fact  or  Povxktt  Todat:  A  Crallewci 
Foi  THZ  Church 

(By  Joseph  Cardinal  Bemardin) 

Let  me  begin  by  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Father  Byron.  President  of  Catholic 
University,  for  the  invitation  to  deliver  this 
address  on  the  fact  of  poverty  and  the  chal- 
lenge It  poses  for  the  Church.  Both  the 
topic  and  the  place  of  the  lecture  have  spe- 
cial relevance. 

The  bishops  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
gaged in  a  inajor  effort  to  help  the  Church 
In  the  U.S.  in  its  analysis  and  response  to 
the  fact  of  poverty.  The  first  draft  of  the 
pastoral  letter.  "Catholic  Social  Teaching 
and  the  U.8.  Economy."  Is  merely  an  initial 
step  in  an  extended  process.  Its  goal  is  to 
engage  every  level  of  the  Church  in  study, 
discussion  and  decisions  alwut  how  the 
church  can  and  must  respond  to  the  cry  of 
the  poor. 

The  opportunity  for  me  to  address  an  au- 
dience at  Catholic  University  as  part  of  this 
procea  has  both  symbolic  and  sulistantlve 
significance.  Ilie  Church  always  acts  with  a 
sense  of  its  history  and  its  tradition.  The 
traditlOD  of  the  U.S.  Church's  social  teach- 
ing oo  poverty  has  been  profouiully  influ- 
enced by  this  University.  To  come  to  the  in- 
tellectual home  of  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan  and 
Bishop  nands  Haas,  of  ^tber  Paul  Hanley 
Purfey  and  Msgr.  George  H«ggin«  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  U.S.  Church's  debt  to  this 
University.  It  also  recognises  that  the  aodal 
tradition  continues  here,  symlwliaed  by  Fr. 
Byroo's  own  ministry  and  by  the  woiic  of  so 
many  of  your  faculty. 

My  purpose  this  evening  is  to  analyze  the 
relationslilp  of  the  Church  to  the  fact  of 
poverty  in  our  time.  I  will  examine  where 
we  stand  as  a  Church,  what  we  can  bring  to 
the  struggle  against  poverty,  and  iiow  we 
should  proceed  in  this  struggle  precisely  as 
the  Church. 

More  spedficaUy,  I  will  address  three 
questions:  the  nature  of  the  problran  we 
face,  the  role  of  the  Church,  and  one  aspect 
of  the  policy  debate  on  poverty. 

I.  THK  NATDKK  Or  THK  nOBLOC  THE  PACT  AHD 
THE  PACKS  OP  POVEKTT 

Let  me  begin  with  two  assertions:  (1) 
much  of  the  poverty  in  the  world  Is  hidden 
from  us;  (2)  the  poor  usually  live  at  the 
margin  of  sodety  and  too  often  at  the 
margin  of  awareness  of  those  who  are  not 
poor.  Tet.  in  the  world  of  the  1980s,  al- 
though many  of  the  poor  are  liidden.  it  is 
also  impossible  for  the  rest  of  us  to  liide 
from  the  poor. 

The  faces  of  poverty  are  all  around  us. 
Chicago  and  Washington  are  different 
dties.  but  I  have  lived  in  lx>th  of  them  long 
enough  to  know  that  the  imly  way  to  hide 
from  the  poor  is  to  stay  in  one's  rtxmi  or 
home.  We  cannot  walk  to  work  or  to  the  bus 
stop,  we  cannot  run  a  nomitlme  errand  with- 
out seeing  the  faces  of  poverty— on  the 
heating  grates,  in  the  doorways,  near  the 
bus  terminal  and  huddled  in  the  winter 
around  the  places  which  serve  the  cheapest 
cup  of  coffee. 

After  walldng  through  the  poverty  of  the 
dty  during  the  day,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  faces  of  poverty  on  a  wider  scale  In  the 
nightly  news.  Ethiopia  is  an  extreme  case, 
but  not  as  extrane  as  we  might  first  think. 
The  fact  of  poverty  is  the  dominant  social 
reality  for  over  100  coimtries  of  the  world. 
Numbers  can  be  numbing  In  their  effect, 
but  they  can  also  crystallize  a  challenge. 
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The  fact  of  global  poverty  means:  800  mil- 
lion people  live  in  conditions  of  "absolute 
poverty",  that  is.  "a  condition  of  life  so  lim- 
ited by  malnutrition,  illiteracy,  disease,  high 
infant  mortality,  and  low  life  expectancy  as 
to  be  beneath  any  rational  definition  of 
human  decency"  (Robert  McNamara. 
Speech  to  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  World 
Bank):  2.26  billion  people— half  of  the 
world's  population— live  in  countries  with  a 
per  capiU  income  of  less  than  $400  per  year, 
and  450  million  people  are  malnourished. 

Statistics  illustrating  the  global  reality  of 
poverty  could  be  given  in  much  greater 
detail,  of  course.  But  statistics  do  not  tell  us 
all  we  need  to  Icnow.  The  Gospel  points  out 
that  these  poor  people  are  our  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  first  draft  of  the  pastoral  letter 
wisely  devotes  a  substantial  section  to  the 
U.S.  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
because  the  resources  of  this  nation  and  its 
role  in  the  world  constitute  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility in  responding  to  the  absolute 
poverty  of  our  800  million  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

My  specific  concern  this  evening,  however, 
is  not  the  faces  and  figures  of  global  pover- 
ty, but  poverty  in  the  United  SUtes.  The 
fact  of  world  poverty  Is  so  massive  that  it 
can  overwhelm  us.  The  fact  of  poverty  in 
the  United  SUtes  is  a  part  of  our  national 
life,  but  it  is  not  recognized  as  a  dominant 
fact  of  our  existence.  It  can  easily  blend  into 
a  larger  picture  which  stresses— not  pover- 
ty—but the  power  and  productivity  of  the 
nation. 

Poverty  is  surely  present  but,  in  the  domi- 
nant national  perspective— provided  by  mag- 
azines, media  and  movies— it  is  not  a  signifi- 
cant feature.  Poverty  is  present  but.  when 
we  plan  for  the  future,  the  poor  are  not  cen- 
tral to  the  planning.  Poverty  is  present  but, 
in  the  policy  debates  of  the  nation,  the  poor 
exercise  little  leverage. 

The  drafting  of  the  pastoral  letter  on  the 
economy  is  still  in  its  early  stages.  However, 
it  has  already  accomplished  something 
which  commentators  have  quickly  noticed: 
The  letter  makes  space  in  the  policy  debate 
for  the  fate  of  the  poor  in  a  way  which  has 
not  been  evident  for  some  years  now. 

We  need  to  make  space  for  the  faces  of 
the  poor  in  our  personal  consciences  and  in 
the  public  agenda  because  the  facta  tell  us 
that  poverty  is  not  so  marginal  In  this 
nation  as  we  might  think.  At  the  end  of 
1983,  by  official  government  estimates,  35 
million  Americans  were  poor.  That  meant 
15%  of  the  nation  was  defined  as  poor.  The 
hidden  poor  were  another  20-30  million  who 
lived  Just  above  the  poverty  lirfe. 

Who  are  the  poor?  They  represent  every 
race  and  religion  in  the  nation.  They  are 
both  men  and  women,  and,  so  very  often, 
they  are  children.  The  poor  are  a  fluid  pop- 
ulation. People  move  In  and  out  of  poverty. 
With  unemployment  still  affecting  at  least 
7-8  million  people,  the  condition  of  poverty 
touches  millions  for  some  part  of  their  lives. 

No  group  is  immune  from  poverty,  but  not 
all  share  it  equally.  Some  of  the  statistics  In 
the  pastoral  letter  are  striking:  blacks  are 
12%  of  the  American  population  but  62%  of 
those  persistently  poor,  women  who  head 
households  constitute  19%  of  the  family 
population,  but  61%  of  persistently  poor 
families.  The  very  old  and  the  very  young 
know  the  reality  of  poverty  in  dispropor- 
tionate numbers. 

The  causes  of  poverty  are  a  subject  of 
honest  disagreement,  but  the  fact  of  pover- 
ty, even  in  a  nation  of  our  resources,  cannot 
be  disputed.  It  is  the  Church's  response  to 
this  fact  which  is  my  major  concern  this 
evening. 


II.  TMB  aOLI  or  THE  CHITRCM 

The  role  of  the  Church  in  this  question  or 
any  other  must  be  shaped  by  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  Scriptures  as  these  are  read  in 
the  Catholic  tradition.  The  draft  of  the  pas- 
toral letter  develops  the  Scriptural  case  in 
deUil.  Here  I  will  simply  Indicate  the  lines 
of  an  argument  which  is  self-evident  to 
anyone  who  examines  the  biblical  basis  of 
our  faith.  The  argument  is  quite  simple: 
The  poor  have  a  special  place  in  the  care  of 
Ood.  and  they  place  specific  demands  on 
the  consciences  of  believers. 

The  biblical  argtunent  runs  through  both 
Testaments,  as  the  draft  of  the  pastoral 
letter  has  shown.  The  prophets,  in  particu- 
lar, specify  the  theme.  In  spite  of  their  dif- 
ferent styles  and  personalltiea.  the  prophets 
converge  on  a  single  message:  the  quality  of 
Israel's  faith  will  be  tested  by  the  character 
of  Justice  in  Israel's  life.  For  the  prophets, 
the  test  cases  for  Israel  are  specific:  The 
way  widows,  orphans  and  resident  aliens  are 
treated  measures  the  link  t>etween  faith  and 
Justice. 

Jesus  himself  continues  the  prophetic  tra- 
dition. He  clearly  identlfiea  his  ministry 
with  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  as,  for 
example,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Luke's 
Oospel.  He  consciously  finds  those  on  the 
edge  of  society— the  "widows,  orphans  and 
resident  aliens"  of  his  time— and  lifts  up 
their  plight  even  as  he  responds  to  their 
needs.  He  identifies  himself  so  concretely 
with  the  poor  that  the  first  letter  of  St. 
John  can  say  ttiat  love  of  Ood  is  measured 
by  love  of  neighbor. 

The  biblical  mandate  about  the  poor  is 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  I  can  convey 
in  this  address.  I  recommend  further  study 
of  the  pastoral  letter  because  It  concisely 
gathers  these  biblical  themes  in  its  first 
chapter.  However,  I  can  synthesize  the 
lesson  the  Church  is  trying  to  learn  from 
the  biblical  perspective.  It  Is  found  In  a 
phrase  which  runs  throughout  the  letter 
the  Church  must  have  a  "preferential 
option  for  the  poor."  This  concept,  rooted  in 
the  Scriptures,  developed  with  originality 
by  the  Church  in  Latin  America  and  now 
becoming  a  guide  for  ministry  in  the  univer- 
sal Church  under  the  leadership  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  illustrates  how  the  Church 
leams  anew  from  the  Scriptures  in  every 
age. 

The  power  of  the  phraae.  "preferential 
option  for  the  poor,"  is  that  it  summarises 
several  biblical  themes.  As  the  pastoral 
letter  states,  it  calls  the  Church  to  speak  for 
the  poor,  to  see  the  world  from  their  per- 
spective, and  to  empty  itself  so  it  may  expe- 
rience the  power  of  Ood  In  the  midst  of  pov- 
erty and  powerleasneas. 

This.  In  all  honesty,  is  an  extraordinarily 
demanding  view  of  what  we  should  be  as  a 
Church.  It  is  clear  we  have  a  distance  to  go 
in  implementing  this  view  of  the  Church's 
mission  and  ministry.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
begun  by  taking  the  Imperative  seriously. 

The  option  for  the  poor,  I  would  suggest. 
will  be  realized  in  different  ways  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  Church  in  different 
societies  and  cultures.  Now  we  need  to  ask 
that  the  phrase  means  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  SUtes. 

I  do  not  have  a  blueprint  for  determining 
the  specific  meaning  of  the  "option  for  the 
poor"  or  integrating  the  concept  into  our 
ministry  in  this  country.  However,  one  di- 
mension of  the  task  especially  interesU 
me— the  role  of  the  Church  as  a  social  insti- 
tution in  our  society.  The  Church  as  a  social 
institution  has  made  two  distinct  responses 
to  the  fact  of  poverty.  The  first  has  been  to 


organise  itself  to  carry  out  works  of  mercy. 
The  fulfillment  of  the  command  to  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and  care  for  the 
sick  has  found  direct  and  Immediate  expres- 
sion in  the  Church  from  the  apostolic  age 
until  today.  The  methods  of  doing  this  work 
have  varied,  but  all  can  be  classified  as 
direct,  social  service  to  the  poor. 

The  manlfesUtions  of  this  dimension  of 
ministry  are  well  known  in  the  United 
SUtes.  They  include  Catholic  Charities  and 
social  services  in  every  diocese,  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Societies  in  every  parish,  and  insti- 
tutions—such as  orphanages,  hospitals  and 
shelters  for  the  homeless— esUbllshed  by 
communities  of  men  and  women  religious 
and  others  throughout  the  country. 

This  form  of  social  ministry  is  well  know, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  way  the  Church  ad- 
dresses the  fact  of  poverty.  The  second  and 
complementary  witness  to  the  option  for 
the  poor  Is  the  Church's  role  as  advocate 
and  actor  In  the  public  life  of  society.  The 
roots  of  this  dimension  of  social  ministry 
are  found  in  the  prophets  who  teach  us  to 
ask  queatlons  about  how  we  organize  our 
life  as  a  society.  The  propheU  asked  ques- 
tions in  Israel  about  patterns  of  land  owner- 
ship and  wages,  about  the  rules  and  customs 
used  to  design  the  social  life  of  the  nation. 
The  propheta  did  not  stop  at  formulating 
the  norm  that  the  quality  of  faith  is  tested 
by  the  character  of  social  Justice.  They 
preaaed  specific  queatlons  about  the  social 
patterns  in  the  life  of  Israel. 

The  conditions  of  twentieth-century  in- 
dustrial society  are  radically  different  from 
eighth-century  B.C.  Israelite  society.  Never- 
theless, the  prophets'  style  of  social  ques- 
tioning has  been  taken  up  in  the  Church's 
social  teaching  of  this  century.  The  purpose 
of  this  social  teaching  is  to  measure  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  society  by  the 
standards  of  social  Justice  and  social  char- 
ity. 

The  leadership  of  the  popes  in  this  centu- 
ry has,  in  turn,  produced  a  body  of  social 
teaching  from  the  bishops.  The  best  known 
example  was  probably  drafted  in  some  fac- 
ulty residence  on  this  campus  by  John  A. 
Ryan  when  he  authored  the  1919  pastoral 
letter  of  the  U.S.  Bishops.  The  first  draft  of 
the  1984  pastoral  letter  on  the  economy 
stands  in  this  tradition  of  social  teaching. 

These  two  dimensions  of  the  Church's 
life— its  ministry  of  direct  social  service  and 
its  role  as  an  advocate  for  the  poor  in  socie- 
ty—remain the  principal  channels  for  the 
Church's  response  to  poverty.  The  chal- 
lenge we  face  in  making  an  effective  option 
for  the  poor  is  how  these  two  aspecU  of 
social  ministry  are  integrated  into  the  full 
life  of  the  Church  today. 

In  a  large,  complex,  bureaucratic,  secular 
society  like  the  United  SUtes.  the  Church's 
social  service  role  is  more  needed  than  ever. 
We  should  not  try  to  duplicate  what  society 
does  well  in  supplying  social  services,  but,  in 
particular,  we  should  bring  two  dimensions 
to  the  system  of  social  care.  First,  the  deliv- 
ery of  some  social  services  is  best  done  in  a 
decentralized  local  mode.  For  many  social 
services  today,  only  the  taxing  power  of  the 
sUte  can  raise  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
human  needs.  But  the  sUte  is  often  not  the 
best  agency  to  minister  services  to  people  in 
need.  The  Church  and  other  voluntary 
agencies  can  often  deliver,  in  a  humane  and 
compassionate  way,  services  that  only  the 
sUte  can  fund. 

Second,  the  Church's  agencies  of  direct 
social  service  should  be  a  source  not  only  of 
compassion  but  also  creativity.  Public  bu- 
reaucracy is  not  known  for  creative  innova- 


tion, lu  size  and  complexity  often  prevent  it 
from  acting  in  anything  but  routine  pat- 
terns. In  every  field  from  housing  to  health 
care  to  hospices,  there  is  room  for  new  cre- 
ative methods  of  public-private  cooperation 
to  feed  the  hungry,  shelter  the  homeless 
and  heal  the  sick.  We  can  do  l>etter  what  we 
are  already  doing.  With  35  million  poor  in 
our  midst,  we  can  reach  beyond  what  we  are 
doing! 

In  saying  this.  I  want  to  be  correctly  un- 
derstood. I  am  aware  that  Catholic  Char- 
ities, the  Catholic  health  care  system  and 
other  diocesan  and  national  networks  are  al- 
ready involved  in  significant  efforts  of  cre- 
ative and  direct  service.  It  Is  the  very  suc- 
cess of  these  efforts  which  will  give  us  cour- 
age to  extend  our  efforts. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  I  want  to 
be  clearly  understood.  We  cannot  be  consist- 
ent with  Catholic  tradition  unless  we  accept 
the  principle  of  subsidiarity.  I  fully  support 
a  pluralist  social  system  in  which  the  sUte 
is  not  the  center  of  everything.  Neverthe- 
less, I  do  not  want  the  principle  of  subsidiar- 
ity used  in  a  way  which  subverts  Catholic 
teaching  on  the  collective  responsibility  of 
society  for  iU  poor.  I  am  not  endorsing  a 
concept  of  decentralization  or  federalism 
which  absolves  the  government  frcnn  fulfill- 
ing its  social  responsibilities. 

Both  the  Catholic  and  American  tradi- 
tions urge  a  pattern  of  public-private  coop- 
eration. This  means  the  sUte  has  a  positive 
social  role,  and  we  have  social  responsibil- 
ities as  religious  organizations.  The  church- 
es alone  cannot  meet  the  social  needs  of  this 
nation,  and  we  should  not  try  to  do  so.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  play  a  major  role,  but 
part  of  our  role  is  to  enter  the  public  debate 
and  work  for  a  compassionate.  Just,  social 
policy. 

This  Is  the  second  challenge  which  con- 
fronts the  Church  today:  how  to  fulfill  the 
role  of  advocate  in  the  public  debate.  This  is 
the  role  which  the  Bishops'  Conference  is 
seeking  to  fulfill  in  its  pastoral  letters,  first 
on  peace  and  now  on  social  justice.  It  is  the 
role  Bishop  Malone  stressed  in  his  presiden- 
tial address  to  the  bishops  last  November. 
He  argued  that,  on  issues  as  diverse  as  abor- 
tion. Central  America,  nuclear  war  and  pov- 
erty, failure  of  the  bishops  to  speak  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  civic  responsibility  and 
religious  duty. 

It  is  this  role  which  puts  the  bishops  in 
the  midst  of  public  controversy.  Controver- 
sy is  the  companion  of  participation  in 
public  policy  debate.  That  is  why  it  should 
not  be  surprising  that  contributions  of  the 
scope  and  range  of  our  two  pastoral  letters 
cause  controversies. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  Important  to  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  bishops'  Interven- 
tions. In  the  pastoral  letters— and  in  many 
other  documents,  such  as  congressional  tes- 
timonies, speeches  and  letters  of  individual 
bishops— we  speak  at  the  level  of  both  moral 
principles  and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  particular  policies.  We  regiilarly 
assert  that  we  understand  and  want  others 
to  understand  that  the  moral  principles  we 
present  have  a  different  authority  than  our 
particular  conclusions.  We  invite  debate  and 
discussion  of  our  policy  conclusions.  We 
know  they  must  be  tested  in  the  public 
arena,  in  the  academic  community  and  in 
the  professional  community.  We  have  been 
using  the  process  of  successive  drafts  to 
stimulate  this  discussion. 

Since  I  was  so  directly  involved  in  the  pas- 
toral letter  on  war  and  peace.  1  believe  there 
is  specific  merit  in  Joining  principles  and 
policy  proposals  in  the  same  document.  Its 


purpose  is  not  to  foreclose  debate,  but  to 
foster  it.  The  policy  conclusions  give  a  sense 
of  how  the  moral  principles  take  shape  In 
the  concrete  situations  our  society  faces.  I 
think  we  would  be  mistaken  as  bishops  if  we 
did  not  distinguish  principles  from  policy 
Judgmente.  But  I  think  we  would  fail  to 
stimulate  the  public  argument  if  we  with- 
drew from  the  arena  of  policy  choices. 

Our  role  is  not  to  design  or  legislate  pro- 
grams but  to  help  shape  the  questions  our 
society  asks  and  to  help  set  the  right  terms 
of  debate  on  public  policy. 

We  have  an  excellent  example  in  the  Issue 
confronting  the  Administration,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  general  public  as  we  begin 
1985— the  deficit  debate.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
highly  technical  and  complex  question 
which  a  modem  state  must  face.  The  way 
the  question  Is  decided  will  shape  the  life  of 
our  society.  The  fact  is  that  the  deficit  must 
be  cut.  The  choices  facing  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  are  bow  to  cut  spend- 
ing to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  technical  details  are  admittedly  Im- 
mense, but  the  general  policy  question  is 
not  purely  technical.  At  the  core  of  the  defi- 
cit debate  is  the  trade-off  between  military 
spending  and  social  spending.  How  that 
trade-off  is  adjudicated  requires  moral  dis- 
cernment as  well  as  economic  competence. 

In  the  1980s  virtually  every  program  for 
the  poor  has  been  cut:  More  than  2  million 
poor  children  lost  health  care  benefits:  half 
a  million  disabled  adulta  lost  cash  and  medi- 
cal assistance;  and  one  million  poor  families 
lost  food  stamp  benefits.  In  general,  spend- 
ing for  the  poor  is  less  than  10%  of  the  fed- 
eral budget,  but  it  has  sustained  33%  of  all 
budget  cuts. 

These  cuts  in  social  spending  have  been 
accompanied  by  significant,  steady  increases 
in  military  spending.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  Military  spending  will  Justifiably  t>e 
part  of  the  budget.  But  the  deficit  forces  us 
as  a  nation  to  ask  who  will  bear  the  burden 
of  the  deficit.  Military  spending  should  not 
be  insulated  when  plans  for  reducing  the 
deficit  are  formulated. 

I  have  no  misconceptions  about  bishops 
being  competent  to  write  a  national  budget. 
But  it  is  not  beyond  our  competence  or  role 
to  say  that  the  burden  of  reducing  the  defl- 
cit  should  not  be  borne  by  the  most  vulnera- 
ble among  us.  Programs  for  the  poor  have 
been  cut  enough!  The  burden  must  be 
shared  by  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
specifics  of  how  to  do  it  f aU  beyond  my  re- 
sponsibility, but  shaping  the  question  of 
how  we  face  the  deficit  Is  clearly  part  of 
what  the  Church  should  do  as  advocate  in 
the  social  system. 

III.  THX  POOK  AHD  TBI  POLICT  DBATB-Om 
ISSITS 

In  the  deficit  debate,  the  fate  of  many  of 
the  poor  is  at  stake.  This  evening  I  would 
like  to  focus  attention  on  a  particular  group 
by  addrening  a  specific  dimension  of  pover- 
ty: the  feminization  of  poverty.  This  phraae 
has  been  coined  by  Dr.  Diana  Pierce,  a 
Catholic  University  faculty  m«nber  who 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
study  of  poverty.  She  has  focused  her  re- 
search on  the  plight  of  women  who  are  di- 
vorced, widowed  or  unmarried.  She  has  sur- 
faced daU  which  have  special  relevance  for 
the  Church  in  the  policy  debate  about  pov- 
erty. 

Dr.  Pierce's  pioneering  work  has  helped 
many  begin  to  understand  the  severe  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  motherhood  and  sex 
discrimination  In  tliis  country.  Of  course. 


men.  especially  minorities  and  youths,  also 
suffer  from  unemployment  and  poverty, 
and  millions  of  Intact  families  have  Inad- 
equate income.  However,  poverty  Is  growing 
fastest  among  womoi  and  children. 

As  we  look  at  this  issue.  It  will  be  helpful 
to  remember  that  nearly  all  (94%)  women 
marry  and  nearly  all  of  them  (95%)  have 
children.  Reducing  the  economic  price  of 
motherhood  should  be  a  priority  for  our  so- 
ciety. This  disproportionate  burden  of  pov- 
erty on  women  and  children  Is  appalling. 
Current  sUtistics  reflect  some  of  this  grim 
picture:  Two  out  of  three  poor  adulu  are 
women;  three  out  of  four  poor  elderly  are 
women:  almost  half  of  all  poor  families  are 
headed  by  women,  and  half  of  the  women 
raisinc  children  alone  are  poor,  one  in  four 
chUdrra  undo'  six  is  poor  one  in  three 
XOatjt  children  under  six  is  poor. 

Even  if  poverty  did  not  weigh  so  dispro- 
portionately on  women,  the  growth  of  both 
the  number  and  percentage  of  the  poor 
would  be  cause  for  alarm  and  action.  For 
those  of  us  in  the  Church,  tills  situation  Is 
profoundly  disturbing.  The  fact  that  pover- 
ty Is  so  concentrated  among  women  and 
children  should  galvanize  our  energies  and 
focus  our  attention  on  the  conditions  that 
create  the  situation. 

A  closer  look  at  poverty  among  women  re- 
veals that  it  Is  strongly  linked  to  two  seu  of 
factors:  (1)  Job  and  wage  discrimination  and 
(3)  responsibUity  for  the  support  and  care  of 
children. 

Job  and  wage  discrimination  leave  women 
concentrated  in  the  lowest  paying  Jobs,  with 
more  problems  finding  full-time  year-round 
work.  But.  even  when  women  overcome 
these  obstacles,  they  still  earn  substantially 
leas  than  men.  Dr.  Pierce's  daU  indicate 
that  women  college  graduates  working  full- 
time  and  year-round  still  make  less  than 
male  high  school  dropoute!  Of  course,  most 
women  workers  are  not  college  graduates, 
and  so  the  disparity  In  incomes  is  even 
greater  for  those  in  the  lowest  paying  jobs. 

While  this  discrimination  affects  most 
women,  those  whose  husbands  are  employed 
are  partially  Insulated,  at  least  temporarily, 
from  lU  worst  effects.  For  women  raising 
children  alone,  of  course,  the  situation  Is 
much  worse  because  they  are  often  finan- 
cially responsible  for  most  or  all  of  their 
cbfldren's  support.  Despite  some  well-re- 
ported exertions,  child  care  and  support 
fall  mainly  on  women.  The  increased  rates 
of  divorce  and  out-of-wedlock  births  have 
left  more  women  than  ever  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  support  of  children. 

Increasingly.  It  appears  that  it  now  takes 
the  earnings  of  two  adults  to  support  a 
family  in  the  United  States.  A  single 
parent— widowed,  divorced  or  unmarried- 
finds  if  difficult  to  stay  alwve  the  poverty 
line.  When  that  parent  faces  additional  ob- 
stacles, such  as  the  coat  of  day  care  (which 
can  easily  take  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  av- 
erage woman's  saluy)  and  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  the  cards  are  over- 
whelmingly stadted  against  her. 

The  Job  market  often  offers  little  hope  to 
a  single  mother  trying  to  escape  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  other  potential  sources  of 
supplemental  Income  are  also  very  limited. 
ChUd  support  Is  paid  regularly  to  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  eligible  mothers. 
Welfare  benefits  are  so  low  that,  in  most 
sUtes,  the  combined  value  of  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Children  (AFDC)  and  food  stamps 
doesn't  even  wproach  the  poverty  line.  For 
the  fifty  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  median  benefit  is  74%  of  the  pover- 
ty threshold. 
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I  cite  these  sUtistks  and  the  cmae  of 
women  In  poverty  not  because  It  Is  the  only 
Issue  we  must  face  as  a  Church  in  the  policy 
debate  but  because  it  is  one  we  should  face 
with  special  emphasis.  I  have  argued  the 
case  for  a  consistent  ethic  of  life  as  the  spe- 
cific contribution  which  the  Church  can  and 
should  make  in  this  nation's  public  debate. 
Central  to  a  consistent  ethic  is  the  impera- 
tive that  the  Church  stand  for  the  protec- 
tion and  promotion  of  life  from  conception 
to  death— that  it  stand  against  the  drift 
toward  nuclear  war  which  has  been  so  evi- 
dent in  recent  years— and  that  it  stand 
against  the  trend  to  have  the  most  vulnera- 
ble among  us  carry  the  costs  of  our  national 
indebtedness. 

To  stand  for  life  is  to  stand  for  the  needs 
of  women  and  children  who  epitomize  the 
sacredneas  of  life.  Standing  for  their  righU 
is  not  merely  a  rhetorical  task!  The  Church 
has  its  own  specifically  designed  social  serv- 
ices to  protect  and  promote  life.  Through 
them  we  must  counsel,  support  and  stistain 
women  seeking  to  raise  families  alone  and  to 
provide  their  children  with  the  basic  neces- 
sities—necessities  which  the  moat  well  en- 
dowed society  in  history  surely  should  be 
able  to  muster. 

But  the  Church  cannot  simply  address  the 
problem  of  the  feminlaation  of  of  poverty 
through  its  own  resources.  It  miwt  also 
stand  in  the  public  debate  for  such  pro- 
grams as  child  care,  food  stamps,  and  aid  to 
families  with  children.  I  do  not  contend  that 
existing  programs  are  without  fault  or 
should  be  immune  from  review.  My  point  is 
that  something  like  them  is  a  fundamental 
requirement  of  a  Just  society. 

Whenever  I  speak  about  the  consistent 
ethic.  1  am  always  forced  by  time  limlUtlons 
to  omit  or  neglect  crucial  themes.  In  the 
past.  I  have  stressed  that  our  concern  for 
life  cannot  stop  at  birth,  that  it  cannot  con- 
sist of  a  single  issue— war  or  abortion  or 
anything  else.  I  have  always  considered  that 
a  substantial  commitment  to  the  poor  is 
part  of  a  consistent  ethic  and  a  concern  for 
women  in  poverty  a  particularly  pertinent 
aspect  of  this  "seamless  garment."  This 
evening  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
spell  out  why  and  how  the  Church  should 
stand  on  these  issues. 

Ultimately,  the  pastoral  letter  on  peace 
and  the  letter  on  the  economy  should  help 
us  as  a  Church  develop  the  specific  features 
of  a  consistent  ethic.  In  the  end.  every  social 
institution  is  known  by  what  it  stands  for.  I 
hope  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country 
will  be  known  as  a  community  which  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  life— that  it  helped  this  society  fulfill 
these  two  tasks  more  adequately.* 


UMI 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President. 
February  24  will  mark  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  the  Estonian  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
most  appropriate  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  Esto- 
nian people.  The  declaration  is  both  a 
reminder  of  the  rich  heritage  of  the 
Estonian  [>eople  and  an  expression  of 
their  abiding  faith  in  the  future.  For 
while  their  personal  and  national  in- 
tegrity is  cruelly  oppressed  it  has  not 
been  extinguished. 

Although  nations  and  empires  of 
Europe  have  fought  over  the  Estonian 
soil    through    the   centuries,    foreign 


domination  has  never  destroyed  the 
identity,  pride  or  dignity  of  the  people 
of  Estonia.  When  the  Estonian  Repub- 
lic was  esUblished  after  World  War  I. 
its  citizens  expressed  their  commit- 
ment to  a  free  and  democratic  society 
in  a  remarkable  constitution,  a  docu- 
ment modeled  after  the  French.  Swiss, 
and  United  States  Constitutions,  and  a 
beacon  of  human  rights  and  democrat- 
ic government.  During  the  brief  period 
between  World  War  I  and  II.  Esto- 
nians prospered:  they  attained  excep- 
tionally high  educational  standards, 
and  growth  in  the  major  spheres  of  ag- 
riculture and  Industry  became  a  model 
for  other  democratic  nations.  The 
100.000  Estonian-Americans  with 
whom  we  Join  in  their  day  of  celebra- 
tion contribute  greatly  to  the  econom- 
ic, cultural,  political,  and  academic 
growth  of  their  adopted  American 
communities.  To  every  activity,  they 
bring  a  deep  respect  for  the  tradiUoni 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  traditions 
they  had  brought  from  their  own 
country. 

Estonian  Independence  Day  symbol- 
izes the  determination  and  spirit  of 
the  Estonian  pe<9le.  It  providea  an  (h>- 
portunity  for  Americans  to  reflect 
upon  the  proud  heritage  of  their 
fellow  dtiaens  of  Estonian  descent  and 
their  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  liberty  for  which  this  day 
stands.  This  day  Is  also  an  occaBion  to 
remember  courageous  Estonians  like 
Mart  Niklua.  who  continue,  against  all 
odds,  to  spc«k  out  in  support  of  the 
basic  human  rights  defined  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act. 

Not  more  than  6  months  ago.  Mart 
Niklus  celebrated  his  50th  birthday  as 
a  prisoner  of  conscience  in  the  notori- 
ous Soviet  Chlstopol  prison,  where  An- 
atoly  Shcharansky  is  also  incarcerat- 
ed. Apart  from  a  period  during  1066- 
75.  Mart  Niklus  has  spent  virtually  aU 
of  his  adult  life  in  prison.  A  coura- 
geous spokesman  for  his  Estonian  her- 
itage, he  has  been  condemned  repeat- 
edly for  anti-Soviet  activities.  Even 
while  imprisoned,  he  has  remained 
outspoken  in  his  protests  against 
Soviet  violations  of  human  and  nation- 
al rlghU. 

Brave  Estonians,  like  Mart  Niklus.  in 
the  face  of  KOB  interrogations.  Inter- 
nal exile  and  long  terms  in  labor 
prison  camps,  continue  to  petition  for 
a  nuclear  freese  sone  in  Estonia.  Let 
us  take  this,  the  occasion  of  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  Estonian  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  remember 
these  courageous  men  and  women,  and 
hope,  as  they  hope,  that  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  they  may  once  again  live 
as  a  free  and  independent  society.* 


WEEKLY  COLUMNS  OF  SENATOR 
SIMON 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  each 
week  I  write  a  column  for  the  news 
media  of  Illinois.  When  I  say  I  write 


the  column,  that  is  literally  true— I 
write  it  myself.  It  is  not  a  staff  pro- 
duced column.  I'm  taking  the  liberty 
of  inserting  in  the  Rccoro  the  first 
few  columns  I've  written  this  year.  I 
will  enter  them  in  the  Rccoro  each 
week  so  that  my  colleagues  and  their 
staffs  will  know  my  thinking  on  a  vari- 
ety of  Issues  and  so  they  can  help 
refine  my  thinking.  I  need  that. 

The  material  follows: 
Dbt-Frb  AmoviKSAaT  Rnoma  Us  Trat 
DtmcnLT  OoALB  Aai  Attauiablk 

An  annlvenary  slipped  by  the  other  day 
which  should  have  been  more  formally 
noted:  On  January  8. 1835  the  United  SUtes 
government  made  the  final  payment  on  the 
natioiial  debt.  The  nation  was  debt-free. 

Andrew  Jackaon  was  President  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  llatUon  DlckerKm,  predicted 
inaccurately  that  the  date  would  go  down  in 
American  history  as  a  holiday  second  only 
to  July  4th. 

Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton  in  flowery 
language  said  this  was  a  phenomenon  "so 
Umg  unaeen  on  earth,  a  great  nation  with- 
out a  national  debt  ...  to  the  astonished 
vision  of  a  wondering  world." 

The  newspapers  reported  there  was  "great 
cheering." 

How  distant  that  January  day  of  1835 
aeema— and  not  simply  because  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

With  a  national  debt  which  now  stands  at 
81.8  trillion,  we  are  not  likely  to  see  the  re- 
tirement of  the  U.S.  debt  in  my  lifetime,  nor 
in  the  lifetime  of  anyone  reading  these 
words. 

Now  we  are  struggling  to  avoid  increasing 
it  too  much  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  pale 
goal  compared  to  the  goal  reached  in 
Andrew  Jackson's  day. 

While  the  Utter  goal  is  less  dramatic  it 
should  be  the  solid  resolve  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  In  the  House  and  Senate 
and  in  the  administration  to  stop  this  head- 
long ruah  Into  fiscal  chaos. 

Contrary  to  what  some  political  leaders 
may  suggest  to  you.  stopping  this  showball- 
ing  debt  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

But  the  question  is  not  whether  it  can  be 
done;  obviously  it  can.  The  real  question  is 
one  of  will,  one  of  courage. 

Will  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  in 
Congress  have  enough  courage  to  move 
within  the  next  four  years  to  a  balanced 
budget?  Will  the  administration,  no  longer 
faced  with  reelection  problems,  face  the  real 
problem? 

We  are  now  living  on  a  gigantic  credit 
card,  spending  more  than  we  take  in.  and  we 
are  telling  those  from  whom  we  borrow: 
send  the  bill  to  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

This  fiscal  year  the  national  debt  will  be 
approximately  $210  billion.  In  fiscal  year 
1982.  when  John  F.  Kennedy  was  president, 
many  people  were  concerned  about  a  total 
federal  budget  that  that  year  crept  past 
$100  billion.  Now  the  federal  budget  Is  over 
$900  billion  and  the  interest  alone  on  the 
debt  this  past  fiscal  year  was  $132  billion. 

January  8, 1835. 

That  date  should  remind  us  that  difficult 
things  are  attainable. 

We  should  honor  those  who  achieved  that 
goal  of  eliminating  the  national  debt  by 
acheiving  a  more  modest  goal:  moving 
toward  balancing  the  budget. 

And  then  I  hope  we  can  seriously  talk 
about  gradually  reducing  the  federal  indebt- 
edness. 


Is  "Stak  Wars"  Worth  the  Cost? 

Should  we  be  putting  weapons  into  space? 
That  fundamental  question  faces  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it 
is  far  more  important  than  any  decision  we 
have  confronted  since  we  decided  to  make 
the  first  atomic  bomb. 

It  is  an  extremely  important  decision  for 
two  reasons:  lt«  huge  cost  and  its  devastat- 
ing impact  on  arms  control. 

We  are  now  scheduled  to  spend  $28  billion 
on  "star  wars"  research,  but  the  Administra- 
tion's estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  building 
the  system  is  $500  billion.  Former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  says  $1  trillion. 
Other  estimates  are  even  higher. 

We  have  never  known  anything  with  that 
kind  of  price  tag.  For  example,  the  total 
cost  of  constructing  the  interstate  highway 
system  is  $123  billion. 

If  we  go  ahead  with  the  space  weapons 
program,  there  would  have  to  be  very  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  programs  such  as  medical  re- 
search, education,  and  help  to  senior  citi- 
zens— or  deficits  and  inflation  like  we  have 
never  known.  Or  huge  increases  in  taxes. 

The  choice  is  one  of  those  three. 

But  devastating  as  the  cost  is,  its  destabi- 
lizing impact  on  a  world  teetering  on  self-de- 
struction is  even  greater. 

If  we  accept  weapons  in  space,  we  also 
accept  the  notion  that  satellites  can  knock 
out  other  satellites.  That  should  concern  us 
because  our  primary  method  of  verification 
of  weapons  is  tluvugh  satellites.  If  we  lose 
our  ability  to  verify  arms  control  agree- 
ments, then  the  cap  is  off  the  arms  race 
completely,  and  the  chance  that  civilization 
itself  can  survive  is  slim. 

Knocking  out  satellites  would  also  elimi- 
nate a  key  method  of  communication  for 
the  U.S.  armed  forces,  which  are  much  more 
widely  scattered  than  the  Soviet  forces.  The 
Soviets  would  suffer  little  internal  conunu- 
nications  damage. 

And  computers  would  tell  us  whether  sat- 
ellites were  being  attacked,  and  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  launch  our  nuclear  mis- 
siles. We  are  heavily  dependent  on  comput- 
ers now.  but  there  is  at  least  a  window  of 
human  Judgment.  That  window  would  close 
almost  entirely.  Civilization  could  be  de- 
stroyed because  a  computer  malfunctioned. 

But  isn't  there  the  possibility  that  these 
space  weapons  can  stop  all  nuclear  weapons, 
and  end  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction? 

That  is  a  line  some  are  trying  to  sell,  but 
there  is  no  substance  to  it.  Cruise  missiles, 
missiles  delivered  by  bombers— Just  to  give 
two  examples— are  nuclear  warheads  which 
do  not  enter  space. 

Nuclear  warheads  do  not  need  exotic  de- 
livery systems.  You  can  put  a  nuclear  war- 
head on  the  back  of  a  pickup  truck,  park 
the  truck  in  downtown  Manhattan,  and 
push  a  button  thousands  of  miles  away,  and 
there  is  no  more  Manhattan. 

Even  if  the  space  weapons  are  developed 
to  the  full  potential  now  conceived,  nuclear 
weapons  will  still  trouble  us. 

Isn't  this  Just  a  defensive  weapon? 

There  is  a  fine  line  between  defensive  and 
offensive  weapons,  but  almost  all  defensive 
weapons  have  offensive  implications. 

Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  if  we  can 
luiock  out  their  missiles  that  enter  space,  we 
then  have  a  greater  ability  to  totally  de- 
stroy the  Soviets  without  having  the  United 
States  destroyed.  They  view  the  "star  wars" 
technology  as  a  first-strike  threat.  We  obvi- 
ously see  the  same  potential  the  other  way 
around. 

But  aren't  we  ahead  in  this  research,  and 
shouldn't  we  push  to  stay  ahead  of  the  Sovi- 
eU? 


It's  somewhat  mixed:  we  are  ahead  in 
overall  technology  and  unquestionably  so<m 
will  be  ahead  in  virtually  all  areas:  the  Sovi- 
ets are  ahead  in  some  parts  now. 

But  in  most  aspects  of  the  arms  race,  once 
one  side  moves  ahead  the  other  side  eventu- 
ally catches  up,  and  the  arms  race  continues 
to  escalate.  When  we  were  ahead  and  put 
multiple-warheads  on  missiles,  it  did  not 
take  too  long  for  the  Soviets  to  do  the  same. 

My  conclusion  is  that  we  should  move  pru- 
dently, cautiously,  but  solidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  for  a 
ban  on  all  weapons  in  space.  Negotiating 
with  them  wiU  not  be  easy;  it  will  require 
great  patience  on  our  part,  as  well  as  tou^- 
ness. 

We  should  quiddy  make  known  oat  will- 
ingness to  include  a  total  ban  on  space 
weapons  deployment  in  an  arms  oontrol 
agreement,  that  is  verifiable. 

Failure  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  on  this  would  result  in  the  most 
dangerous  step  yet  taken  in  the  anns  race,  a 
step  that  would  cause  tremendous  economic 
problems  within  our  country,  and  a  step 
that  would  make  virtually  impoaaible  any 
future  arms  control  agreements. 

LBARimO  niOM  HiSTORT 

Are  we  destined  to  repeat  history? 

When  Hitler  started  his  policies  of  racial 
discrimination  followed  by  the  slaughter  of 
six  million  Jews,  the  United  States  was 
nominally  opposed  to  Hitler's  actions,  but 
we  did  UtUe  until  the  war  exploded. 

Had  we  shown  oonoeni  eariy,  and  applied 
pressure  on  Germany  against  tboae  policies, 
it  is  possible  Worid  War  n  with  its  more 
than  35  million  casualties  might  have  been 
avoided. 

Racial  <n>pres8ion  and  its  violenoe  in  one 
country  rarely  is  confined  to  the  borders  of 
that  country.  That  is  a  clear  lesson  of  histo- 
ry. 

In  South  Africa,  under  a  system  of  racial 
discrimination  much  worse  than  anything 
the  United  States  has  known  since  the  Civil 
War.  18  million  blacks  axe  being  harshly 
abused  by  a  govenunent  chosen  by  four  mil- 
lion whites. 

Blacks  cannot  vote;  husbands  and  fathers 
cannot  live  with  their  famUles  if  they  want 
to  work;  educational  oppottunltes  tat  blacks 
are  extremely  limited,  and  blacks  can  only 
travel  and  live  in  certain  areas  of  the 
nation. 

Last  June  I  had  the  opportunity  to  wpeaA 
half  a  day  with  South  African  Biahtv  Des- 
mond Tutu,  the  Anglican  black  leader  who 
recently  received  the  Nobel  peace  prize- 
though  he  cannot  vote.  His  basic  measage  to 
me  was  simple:  South  Africa  is  headed 
toward  massive  bloodshed  unless  the  moat 
powerful  economic  force  in  the  world  today, 
the  United  Statea,  exerU  leverage  against 
the  apartheid  policies  of  South  Africa. 

Our  present  policy  is  to  use  "constructive 
engagement"— a  sort  of  friendly  persua- 
sion—to get  South  Africa  to  change  her 
poUdes.  The  difficulty  with  that  approach 
is  that  it  is  viewed  by  South  Africa  as  an  in- 
dication that  we  are  really  not  that  much 
concerned  about  the  abuse  of  18  million 
people  who  happen  to  be  black,  and  it  Is 
viewed  by  all  of  black  Africa  as  a  pro-apart- 
heid policy. 

President  Reagan  poaed  the  questions  in- 
correctly when  he  asked:  "Can  we  abandon 
a  country  that  has  stood  beside  us  in  every 
war  we  have  fought?  A  country  that,  strate- 
gicaUy,  is  essential  to  the  free  world  in  its 
production  of  minerals  that  we  must  have?" 

The  reality  is  that  our  failure  to  stand 
firmly  against  injustice  in  South  Africa  en- 


dangers the  future  of  all  of  the  whites  in 
South  Africa  as  well  as  the  blacks,  and 
threatens  the  loss  of  strategic  materials 
from  everywhere  in  Africa. 

What  we  are  doing— and  failing  to  do- 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  Marxists  who 
have  always  claimed  that  our  ideals  are 
phony,  that  we  are  only  interested  in  en- 
riching ourselves. 

Too  often  we  have  stood  alone  with  South 
Africa  in  resolutions  at  the  United  Nations: 
we  have  welcomed  their  military  visitors:  in 
general  we  have  shown  little  sensitivity  to 
the  plight  of  the  blacks  in  that  country. 

When  Senator  Komedy  recently  visited 
Namibia,  under  South  African  control,  the 
organised  churches  of  Namibia  (Methodist, 
Episcopal.  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and 
United  Congregational)  issued  a  formal 
statement  that  speaks  eloquently:  "It  is 
with  mixed  feelings  that  we  greet  you 
today.  On  the  one  hand  we  welcome  you  as 
a  champion  of  dvil  liberties.  ...  On  the 
other  hand  you  are  an  American  cittsen 
whose  present  Administration's  policies  ob- 
struct the  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  our 
people." 

In  Namibia  they  spend  $4,000  tat  every 
white  child  for  education,  and  $700  for 
every  black  child  in  school— and  far  fewer 
blacks  are  permitted  to  go  to  schooL 

The  list  of  abuses  goes  on  and  on. 

But  what  can  we  in  the  United  States  do? 
Four  actions  would  deliver  a  message  that 
might  help: 

1.  Senator  William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin 
has  suggested  that  we  prohibit  all  further 
XJS.  loans  and  investments  in  South  Africa. 
That  does  not  stop  Ford  or  General  Motors 
at  any  other  American  company  from  am- 
tinuing  their  present  (derations,  but  this 
would  signal  Uiat  the  South  African  eoooo- 
my  would  decline  unless  their  policy 
changes. 

2.  Urge  other  countries  to  follow  the  Prox- 
mire plan. 

3.  Prohibit  the  importation  of  South  Afri- 
can coal  into  the  United  States.  We  have 
plenty  of  coal,  and  bringing  in  coal  that  is 
produced  almost  by  slave  labor  ahould  not 
bepormltted. 

4.  In  an  organized  way.  Christians  and 
Jews  should  encourage  white  dtiaens  of 
South  Africa  to  change  their  country's  poU- 
des, not  piously  but  constructively,  patient- 
ly, firmly  from  a  country  like  ours  which 
has  moved  from  slavery  to  dlacriminaHon  to 
a  more  enlightened  policy— but  recognizing 
that  we  liave  not  solved  all  our  proUema. 

The  Lutheran  World  Federation  last  year 
suspended  from  its  official  membership  the 
two  white  Lutheran  church  bodies  in  South 
Africa  that  have  refused  to  stand  against 
apartheid.  It  was  an  important  gesture. 

In  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  Chil 
War,  the  Quakers  were  able  to  take  a  strong 
stand  against  slavery  in  part  because  a  dedi- 
cated Quaker,  Benjamin  Lundy,  traveled 
through  the  South  convincing  slave-owners 
who  were  Quakers  that  slavery  was  wrong. 
More  than  a  decade  before  the  Civil  War 
there  were  no  more  Quakers  who  owned 
slaves  and  their  friends  were  able  to  exert 
significant  leadership. 

The  U.S.  government  can  do  much  more, 
and  it  should. 

Individuals  of  conscience  who  quietly  visit 
South  Africa  and  see  its  pain  and  anguish 
can  also  contribute  a  great  deal  by  urging 
change. 

South  Africa  must  understand  that  we 
care. 
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If  thftt  message  is  deUvered.  then  history 
need  not  be  repeated,  and  literally  millions 
of  lives  can  be  saved. 

Simon  Opposu  Mbsb  Nomimation 

I  shall  not  vote  to  confirm  Ed  Meese  as 
Attorney  General,  and  it  may  be  the  only 
negative  vote  I  will  cast  on  any  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nominees. 

I  will  cast  that  vote  not  because  I  believe 
Meese  has  serious  character  flaws.  My  Im- 
pression Is  that  he  has  used  bad  Judgment 
on  some  personal  financial  matters,  but  that 
fundamentally  he  is  a  decent  man.  And  my 
vote  is  not  based  on  a  partisan  or  hasty 
Judgment. 

Late  in  1960,  Robert  Wallace,  then  on  the 
personal  staff  of  President-elect  John  F. 
Kennedy,  called  me  and  said  that  the  newly 
elected  President  was  seriously  thinking 
about  naming  Robert  F.  Kennedy  as  the  A^ 
tomey  General.  He  asked  my  reaction. 

I  told  him  that  I  liked  Bobby  Kennedy, 
had  great  respect  for  his  ability,  but  that 
the  Attorney  General  oxight  to  be  someone 
who  is  not  too  close  to  the  President. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  pointed  out,  had 
to  make  sensitive  decisions  in  the  area  of 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
Justice.  There  ought  to  be  complete  public 
confidence  that  the  decisions  reached  by 
the  Attorney  General  are  not  because  of  his 
cosiness  with  the  President. 

I  stUl  believe  that. 

Unfortunately  President  Reagan's  nomi- 
nation of  Ed  Meese  falls  into  the  traditional 
category  of  the  appointment  of  a  crony  or 
close  friend  of  the  President. 

In  recent  times  we  have  had  at  least  one 
Attorney  General  who  did  not  fall  into  that 
category.  President  Gerald  Ford  appointed 
Ed  Levi,  former  law  school  dean  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  an  appointment  that  was 
universally  praised. 

If  Gerald  Ford  knew  Levi  at  aU,  he  barely 
knew  him. 

What  Ford  did  was  to  appoint  a  legal 
scholar  of  great  distinction  who  would,  if 
necessary,  exercise  Judgment  independent 
of  the  White  House. 

That  is  what  the  American  public  should 
expect  from  an  Attorney  General. 

Richard  Nixon's  appointment  of  Elliot 
Richardson  became  significant  when  his  ap- 
pointee resigned  because  Archibald  Cox  was 
fired  as  a  special  prosecutor  in  the  Water- 
gate mess. 

While  Richardson  was  not  a  legal  scholar 
of  the  same  eminence  as  Ed  Levi,  there  was 
enough  distance  between  the  President  and 
his  appointee  that  the  Attorney  General's 
resignation  resulted  in  national  headlines 
and  a  further  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  Nixon  presidency. 

Meese  is  being  named  Attorney  General 
for  one  reason  and  one  reason  only:  he  Is  a 
close  friend  of  the  President.  I  do  not  expect 
the  President  to  appoint  an  enemy  to  such  a 
post,  but  in  this  position  there  ought  to  be  a 
clear  signal  to  everyone  that  Justice  will  be 
served  by  that  official  above  all  else.  The 
Meese  appointment  does  not  meet  that 
standard. 

If  Ed  Meese  were  to  be  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  or  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
Ambassador  to  Denmark  or  to  any  one  of  a 
host  of  other  positions.  I  would  vote  for 
him. 

But  for  Attorney  General,  no, 

CiizDrr  POR  FAiucms  Nbedko 
Something  has  to  be  done  for  farm  credit, 
and  quickly. 


Within  sixty  days  most  farmers  will  have 
to  go  to  their  banks  to  borrow  money  for 
this  year's  plantings,  and  unless  something 
is  done,  many  banks  will  have  to  decline 
making  the  loans. 

Having  some  immediate  farm  credit  is  not 
a  substitute  for  a  long-range  plan.  Some 
kind  of  long-range  farm  program  will  be 
voted  on  this  year,  but  a  long-range  plan  is 
not  the  answer  for  farmers  and  bankers  who 
find  themselves  In  a  squeeae  right  now. 

SUtlstically  nilnots  is  not  hurting  as 
much  as  Iowa  or  Nebraska,  but  it  is  bad  in 
Illinois  too.  And  for  the  Illinois  farmer 
facing  foreclosure— and  there  are  many  of 
them— suggMtlng  that  Illinois  farmers  on 
the  average  are  not  hurting  as  much  as 
Iowa  or  Nebraska  farmers  is  no  comfort. 

Fanners  have  been  caught  In  a  triple 
squeese.  Their  costs— particularly  Interest 
costs— have  soared;  the  prices  they  receive 
for  farm  conunodlties  have  gone  down;  and 
the  value  of  their  land  has  gone  down. 

That  land  value  loss  has  meant  that  In  ex- 
treme cases  farmers  have  borrowed  more 
than  the  value  of  the  property  they  own. 
And  that  has  caused  banks  real  trouble. 

In  Nebraska  two  farm-credit  banks  and  six 
country  banks  have  failed  since  Labor  Day. 
In  Iowa  300  banks  are  listed  by  that  state  as 
having  an  above  average  number  of  prob- 
lems, and  48  of  that  number  are  on  the  fed- 
eral "problem  Ust." 

In  discussing  the  farm  situation.  Republi- 
can Governor  Terry  Branstad  of  Iowa  told 
the  Washington  Post  recently.  "The  down- 
ward spiral  is  speeding  up." 

And  what  hits  farmers  and  rural  banks, 
also  hits  people  who  sell  fertilizer  and  farm 
implements  and  men's  clothing  and  every- 
thing else  in  a  rural  community— and  even- 
tually that  touches  on  life  in  the  big  city 
also. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  House 
and  Senate  and  Administration  officials  are 
all  in  agreement  that  something  has  to  be 
done  quickly  about  credit. 

I  hope  something  substantial  can  emerge. 
Each  day  we  fail  to  act,  more  family  farms 
go  under. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  begin  working 
on  a  long-range  program. 

It  should  include  two  features,  among 
many  others: 

Encouragement  for  genuine  soil  conserva- 
tion. We  are  gradually  losing  our  topaoil  in  a 
world  that  will  need  It  more  and  more. 

Greater  llmlUUon  on  what  an  Individual 
farm  operator  can  receive  by  way  of  subsidy. 
On  last  year's  PIK  (Payment  In  Kind)  pro- 
gram, for  example.  M  farms  In  CalUoinia 
received  more  than  $1  million  each,  one  of 
them  $6.6  million.  SubaldiM  ought  to  be 
geared  to  the  family  farm. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  farmers.  I  would 
welcome  your  suggestions  on  what  our  long- 
range  farm  program  should  be.  We  need 
something  that  significantly  helps  fanners, 
but  does  not  cost  too  much  money. 

But  before  we  get  to  drafting  that  biU. 
some  emergency  farm  credit  is  necessary. 

DsAUifa  With  trs  Budokt  Dtncrr 
The  budget  presented  by  the  Administra- 
tion has  some  features  I  applaud,  but  also 
some  areas  of  concern— enough  concern  for 
most  members  of  Congrea  that  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
announced  In  advance  that  they  would 
listen  to  the  President's  suggestions  but 
that  they  were  going  to  draft  their  own 
budget. 

What  Is  good  about  the  budget  Is  that  It 
does  show  restrain  In  some  areas,  and  has 


an  overall  slowing  of  growth  in  spending, 
though  growth  continues. 

What  concerns  me  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  political  parties  are 
three  things: 

First,  we  believe  that  the  budget  is  not 
tough  enough  in  moving  to  reduce  deficits. 
The  proposal  would  get  us  down  to  a  $144 
billion  deficit  In  1086.  That  U  if  everything 
goes  along  as  smoothly  as  the  Administra- 
tion predicts— and  almost  every  Administra- 
tion paints  the  future  with  rose<olored 
glasses.  If  there  are  many  serious  bumps  in 
the  road,  the  $144  billion  deficit  rises  sharp- 
ly. 

Even  the  $144  billion  deficit  Is  intolerable. 

At  a  meeting  I  attended  the  other  day, 
James  Forster,  president  of  both  a  bank  in 
DeECalb  and  the  Illinois  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, urged  that  we  cut  the  (200  billion  defi- 
cit in  half  this  next  fiscal  year  with  what- 
ever combination  of  effort  is  needed  to  do  it. 

I  wish  I  could  give  him  a  vote  In  the  UJS. 
Congress! 

My  feeling  is  that  we  ought  to  aim  for  a 
reducUon  of  at  least  $60  billion  In  the  defi- 
cit In  this  next  fiscal  year  and  then  over  a 
period  of  three  more  years  get  it  down  to 
aero.  That  is  possible  to  do,  if  we  have  the 
courage.  Moving  more  rapidly  than  that  as 
Jim  Forster  has  suggested  I  would  favor, 
but  I  doubt  that  it  U  a  realistic  poasibUlty 
poUtically. 

A  second  concern  that  many  of  us  have 
with  the  budget  is  that  military  expendi- 
tures are  permitted  to  rise  13%  (or  about 
$31  billion)  while  programs  to  help  poor 
people  are  dropped  an  average  of  5%. 

Many  military  leaders  teU  us  that  it  is 
foolish  to  spend  money  as  speedily  as  we  are 
doing  it  on  defense,  that  it  results  in  need- 
less waste.  I  agree  with  them. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Alan  J.  Dixon,  had 
some  doubts  about  a  weapon.  At  the  urging 
of  the  military  he  went  down  to  Texas  and 
got  into  a  tank  and  tried  the  weapon  him- 
self. The  results  confirmed  his  concerns. 
The  weapon  turned  out  to  be  less  accurate 
in  firing  and  then  Jammed.  Senator  Dixon 
now  is  for  developing  a  weapon  that  will 
work  and  not  spendittg  more  money  on  this 
one. 

Wasting  money  on  the  military  while  cut- 
ting back  on  funds  for  people  In  real  need 
strikes  many  of  us  as  Imbalanced. 

A  third  concern  is  that  investments  that 
will  pay  off  in  the  long  run  for  the  country 
are  cut  back  far  too  much. 

An  example  is  student  aid.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
would  have  to  drop  out  of  college.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  build  a  better  future  for  our 
country.  We  are  in  a  world  that  is  increas- 
ingly competitive— but  the  federal  budget 
does  not  recognise  ttiat. 

Also,  programs  that  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  small  business  and  industry  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  are  proposed 
to  be  cut  back  substantially. 

What  will  finally  happen  on  the  budget 
will  not  be  clear  for  several  months.  But 
within  90  days  I  have  the  feeling  that  we 
will  know  whether  the  House  and  Senate 
have  the  courage  to  deal  with  the  deficit  sig- 
nificantly, or  only  enough  to  make  political 
speeches  back  home. 

Bow  we  meet  that  test  is  Important  to  you 
and  to  the  future  of  your  children  and  our 
country.* 


OLD  VIRTUES 


•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago,  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  I  rather 
subtly  suggested  that  all  this  country 
needed  to  get  us  out  of  the  troubles  we 
are  in  is  a  little  bit  of  that  thing  we 
call  courage.  Herbert  Hoover  ex- 
pressed it,  I  think,  maybe  in  a  better 
way,  when  he  reminded  us  of  the  old 
virtues,  how  they  have  always  worked 
and  always  will  work.  So,  I  add  to  my 
suggestion  of  being  courageous  in 
these  times  to,  although  I  know  some 
of  our  colleagues  hate  to  think  of  look- 
ing backward,  maybe  looking  at  some 
of  the  old  virtues,  reappraising  them 
and  coming  to  the  decision  that  they 
are  not  bad  after  all.  I  ask  that  this 
piece  by  Herbert  Hoover,  appearing  in 
the  New  Age  of  February  1985.  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  item  follows: 

The  principal  thing  we  can  do,  if  we  really 
want  to  make  the  world  over  again,  is  to  try 
the  use  of  the  word  "old"  again.  It  was  the 
"old"  things  that  made  this  country  the 
great  nation  it  is. 

There  is  the  Old  Virtue  of  religious  faith. 

There  are  Old  Virtues  of  Integrity  and 
truth. 

There  is  the  Old  Virtue  of  incorruptible 
service,  and  honor  in  public  office. 

There  are  the  Old  Virtues  of  economy  In 
government,  of  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  in- 
dividual responsibility  and  liberty. 

There  are  the  Old  Virtues  of  patriotism, 
real  love  of  country,  and  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice for  it. 

These  "old"  ideas  are  very  expensive.  And 
they  would  help  win  hot  and  cold  wars.  I  re- 
alize such  suggestions  will  raise  that  odious 
word,  "reactionary."  but  some  of  these  "old" 
values  are  slipping  away  rapidly  from  Amer- 
ican life.  And  if  they  slip  too  far,  the  lighU 
will  go  out  in  America,  even  if  we  win  the 
hot  and  cold  wars.* 


DESMOND  TUTU.  BISHOP  OP 
JOHANNESBURG 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  is  well-known 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  and  to 
the  American  people.  He  has  become  a 
profile  in  courage  and  commitment  for 
all  freedom-loving  people  in  the  world. 
Last  September,  Bishop  Tutu's 
friends  were  overjoyed  to  learn  that 
he  was  coming  to  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York  City  for 
a  4-month  sabbatical.  And  so  Bishop 
Tutu  was  here,  living  in  our  midst, 
when  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee  an- 
nounced last  October  that  he  would  be 
the  recipient  of  the  1984  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Because  he  was  with  us  at  the 
time  the  prize  was  announced,  and  be- 
cause he  stayed  in  our  country  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  American 
people  had  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  this 
remarkable  man.  We  were  able  to  see 
the  strength  of  his  character  and  pur- 
pose firsthand  as  we  saw  him  inter- 
viewed on  television,  as  we  read  his 
speeches  in  the  press,  as  we  saw  him 


travel  through  our  country.  We  wit- 
nessed as  well  his  remarkable  wisdom 
and  himior  and  poise  as  he  spoke  out 
for  freedom  and  Justice  for  his  people. 

It  was  surprising  to  discover,  during 
my  trip  through  South  Africa  last 
month,  that  the  American  people  had 
a  deeper  understanding  of— and  a 
much  greater  familiarity  with— Des- 
mond Tutu  than  did  the  vast  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  white  communi- 
ty in  South  Africa.  I  realized  that, 
during  the  brief  pericxl  of  time  that 
Bishop  Tutu  had  lived  with  us  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  people 
had  gotten  to  know  him  better  than 
did  most  white  South  Africans  who 
had  lived  in  the  same  country  with 
him  for  over  50  years. 

This  phenomenon.  I  think,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  tight  control  that  the 
South  African  Government  exerts 
over  the  television  media  in  that  coun- 
try. The  authorities  perceive,  verhavB 
correctly,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  system  of  apartheid  for  the 
white  community  of  South  Africa  to 
learn  how  humane  and  compassionate 
and  profoimd  this  black  leader  really 
is,  to  discover  that,  above  all.  Desmond 
Tutu  is  a  Christian  clergyman  preach- 
ing the  Word  of  God. 

And  so  the  people  of  South  Africa 
are  denied  the  chance  of  seeing  a  free 
and  open  and  unedited  television 
interview  with  a  South  African  who, 
although  known  throughout  the 
world,  still  remains  an  outcast  in  his 
own  country.  Indeed,  the  people  of 
South  Africa  rarely  hear  Bishlp  Tutu's 
voice  since  whenever  he  does  appear 
on  the  South  African  Broadcast  Co. 
news  shows,  there  is  always  a  voice- 
over  commentary  by  the  SABC  news- 
caster. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  to  be 
Bishop  Tutu's  guest  in  South  Africa 
last  month— at  his  home  and  in  his 
coimtry.  During  my  trip,  our  families 
became  close  friends,  and  I  came  to  see 
that  the  source  of  Desmond  Tutu's 
strength  is  not  Just  his  religion  and  his 
own  conscience  but  it  is  also  his  wife, 
Leah,  and  his  family. 

On  February  3,  Bishop  Tutu  was  en- 
throned as  the  new  Bishop  of  Johan- 
nesburg. On  the  (xx»sion  of  his  en- 
thronement, he  gave  a  remarkable 
speech  on  the  role  of  the  Church  in 
South  Africa. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  the 
text  of  Bishop  Tutu's  enthronement 
charge  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  material  follows: 

EimatoimcBrr  Chakok 
iMTKODncnoii:  is.  «:i-b 

It  is  my  first  and  happy  task  as  bishop  of 
Johannesburg  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  Ca- 
thedral Church  where  so  many  significant 
events  of  my  life  have  taken  place.  25  years 
ago  next  December  18th  I  was  made  a 
deacon  by  Archbishop  Paget  because  Am- 
brose Reeves  the  diocesan  had  been  deport- 


ed. It  Is  Important  that  I  remember  that  I 
have  t>een  enthroned  as  bishop  In  the  silver 
Jubilee  year  of  my  being  made  a  deacon  and 
what  that  is  saying  about  the  nature  of  my 
ministry  as  bishop.  In  December  1961  I  was 
ordained  priest  by  Leslie  Stradllng.  In  1975 1 
was  installed  ss  Dean  of  Johannesburg  and 
Rector  of  this  Cathedral  Church  by  Timo- 
thy Bavin:  and  then  a  few  weeks  after  the 
start  of  the  Soweto  uprising,  I  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Lesotho  in  the  self  same 
Cathedral  church  where  today  I  have  been 
enthroned  as  diocesan.  It  probably  makes 
me  unique.  I  heard  those  sighs  of  monumen- 
tal relief.  You  are  saying  "we  really  could 
not  take  another  Desmond!".  Leah  once 
gave  me  a  birthday  card  showing  a  Darby 
and  Joan  couple  with  the  caption  on  the 
outside  "We  have  a  beautiful  and  unique  re- 
lationship," wliich  is  not  too  bad.  On  the 
Inside  it  went  on  to  say  "I  am  beautiful  and 
you  are  certainly  unique!" 

I  welcome  especially  warmly  our  friends 
from  overseas  declaring  so  visibly  what  it 
means  to  lie  members  of  the  one  holy  catho- 
lic and  apostolic  church;  and  our  friends 
from  the  South  African  ecumenical  commu- 
nity and  my  former  SACC  colleagues.  You 
have  been  wonderfully  supportive  to  me  and 
to  the  SACC  during  a  testUng  and  stimulat- 
ing time.  I  thank  you  most  warmly  for  that 
support  and  for  your  upholding  of  us  in 
your  fervent  prayers  which  have  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  an  almost  pliysical  experience 
of  being  borne  up.  We  liave  often  been  re- 
minded of  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Zechari- 
ah  spealdng  of  the  restored  Jerusalem 
which  because  it  will  be  so  populous  will  be 
without  conventional  walls,  and  Yahweh 
promises  to  be  as  a  wall  of  fire  round  the  re- 
stored Zion.  We  have  known  ourselves  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  like  wall  of  fire— the  wall 
of  fire  of  your  intercessions,  love  and  con- 
cern. It  is  wonderful  to  belong  to  the 
Church  of  God  and  to  know  that  we  had  sis- 
ters and  toothers  round  the  world  whom  we 
could  not  count  whose  representatives  came 
to  support  us  in  the  SACC  wonderfully 
when  they  testified  before  the  Eloff  CcMn- 
mission. 

To  all  our  friends,  and  the  represenUtlves 
of  foreign  govenunents  I  say  a  very  warm 
welcome  to  you. 

APPBBCIATIOIf 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  come  to  this  dio- 
cese with  such  a  splendid  tradition  and  I 
thank  God  for  calling  me  to  be  the  Father 
in  God  of  His  people  In  the  diocese.  May  I 
first  thank  the  Archbishop  for  his  part  in 
this  service  and  for  his  friendship  which  I 
value  greatly.  I  thank  my  brother  Bishops 
Simeon  and  Sigisbert  for  all  that  they  have 
done  in  sharing  episcopal  oversigfat  unta 
now  and  to  Slme«m  q)edal  thanks  for  serv- 
ing as  Vicar  General.  I  may  not  have  done 
too  many  good  things,  but  I  think  I  can 
preen  myself  for  having  brought  Merwyn 
Castle  to  this  diocese  as  precentor  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. Thank  you  Merwyn  and  your  col- 
leagues on  the  Cathedral  staff  for  all  that 
you  have  done  to  prepare  for  and  organise 
this  splendid  service.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Archdeacons  and  lay-officers  of  the  Diocese 
as  well  as  my  brother  priests,  and  the  reli- 
gious communities  serving  God  so  well  in 
tills  diocese  and  the  choirs  that  liave  led  us 
superbly  In  this  service.  Thank  you  too  to 
the  people  of  God  In  the  diocese  for  your 
commitment  and  devotion  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  come  to  a  diocese 
with  a  splendid  team  of  people  dedicated  to 
work  for  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  for 
the  edification  of  the  Church  and  for  the 
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service  of  Ood'a  children  who  ftre  In  the 
world. 

This  diocese  has  a  crand  tradition  and  I 
know  I  enter  into  the  magnificent  labours  of 
some  outstanding  christians  as  Bishop  of 
Johannesburg.  I  think  of  that  giant  of  a 
man,  Geoffrey  Clayton  who  witnessed  so 
powerfully  against  apartheid  and  as  Arch- 
bishop died  after  writing  a  letter  to  the  then 
Prime  Minister  warning  of  the  Anglican 
Church's  attitude  to  an  implementation  of 
the  so-called  ■Church  Clause  ".  I  think  of 
such  u  Ambrose  Reeves  who  saw  more 
clearly  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  the 
disastrous  conse<]uences  of  Bantu  Educa- 
tion. Today  we  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  In 
the  current  unrest  focussed  on  the  crisis  in 
black  education.  I  think  of  such  as  Leslie 
Stradling  who  still  puts  us  so  greatly  in  his 
debt  through  his  devotional  writings  and  as 
a  teacher  in  christian  spirituality.  My  work 
is  cut  out  to  follow  the  much  loved  Timothy 
Bavin. 

I  know  Just  how  difficult  it  will  be  because 
I  seem  destined  to  be  his  successor  since  I 
followed  him  as  Dean  of  Johannesburg.  He 
was  quietly  courageous  not  ruffling  too 
many  feathers  and  yet  getting  difficult 
things  done.  We  tluuik  God  for  all  these 
men  that  he  has  raised  and  you  must  pray 
that  their  successor  will  not  betray  that  tra- 
dlUon. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  express  a  special 
word  of  appreciation  first  to  my  former  col- 
leagues of  the  SACC.  I  will  miss  you  for 
when  things  were  really  rough,  I  knew  I 
could  rely  on  your  undivided  support  and 
loyalty.  And  to  my  own  family  particularly 
Leah  and  our  chUdren,  I  thank  God  for  you. 
Without  you.  most  of  what  God  has  accom- 
plished through  me  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

TKZT  or  snuioii 

A  Scottish  Congregationallst  P  T  Forsyth 
has  declared  "Society  without  the  Church  is 
hopeless".  What  then  is  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  church,  what  does  It  exist  for?  Is  it  a 
cosy  club  for  likemlnded  persons  who  can  be 
persuaded  once  a  week  to  disturb  their 
normal  routine  to  have  their  christian  prej- 
udices confirmed  whilst  they  are  insulated 
against  the  harsh  realities  of  life  out  there 
without  their  being  shaken  out  of  a  compla- 
cency as  they  are  assured  that  God  has 
sanctified  their  sacrosanct  way  of  life?  Or 
does  it  exist  to  be  a  kind  mystical  ivory 
tower  or  some  spiritual  ghetto  unconcerned 
about  what  goes  on  under  the  noses  of  its 
members  whilst  they  claim  to  offer  worhalp 
to  Ood  in  the  meantime  as  excuse  for  that 
neglect?  Or  does  it  exist  to  become  Involved 
In  a  mad  rush  of  good  works  agitating  its 
members  into  a  frazzle  as  they  rush  from 
one  good  work  to  another  leaving  behind 
the  so-called  beneficiaries  of  all  this  wearing 
the  haggard  and  woebegone  expressions  of 
those  who  have  been  done  good  by  at  all 
costs? 

No,  the  Church  exists  primarily  according 
to  Holy  Writ  for  Ood  and  so  St  Peter  can 
invite  new  christian  converts: 

"Come  and  let  yourselves  be  built  as  living 
stones  Into  a  spiritual  temple:  become  a 
holy  priesthood  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices 
acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ"  (1 
Pet  2:5.6). 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  provides  an 
exegesis  of  the  "spiritual  sacrifices"  when 
the  writer  declares: 

"Through  Jesus,  then  let  us  continually 
offer  up  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise  i.e. 
the  tribute  of  lips  which  acknowledge  his 
name  and  never  forget  to  show  kindness  and 
to  share  what  you  have  with  others;  for 


such    are    the   sacrifices    which    Ood   ap- 
proves".  (Heb  13:15-16). 

The  Church  Is  the  fellowship  whence  ado- 
ration, worship  and  praise  ascend  to  the 
heavenly  throne  and  in  company  with  the 
angels  and  archangels  and  with  the  whole 
host  of  heaven  we  sing  as  did  the  cherubic 
choir  in  Isaiah's  vision  and  as  we  shall  soon 
be  bidden  to  do  In  this  glorious  service: 

"Holy,  Holy.  Holy.  Lord  God  of  HoaU. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory". 

Our  God  Is  the  almighty  Ood.  the  Lord  of 
Lords  and  King  of  Kings  who  dwells  In  light 
unapproachable  whose  train  we  are  told  fills 
the  Temple  and  who  Is  high  and  lifted  up— 
the  mysterlum  tremendum,  the  transcend- 
ent and  utterly  Ineffable  One  whose  very 
name  mortals  can  name  only  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Hebrews  says  let  us  "worship 
Him  as  He  would  be  worshipped  with  rever- 
ence and  awe.  for  our  God  la  a  devouring 
fire."  (Heb  12:29). 

We  have  sometimes  given  the  Imprearion 
that  we  have  become  over  familiar  with  the 
holy  things  of  God  speaking  His  Ineffable 
name  UghUy  and  we  have  aometlmcs  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  the  sense  of  the  numin- 
ous and  the  tranaceodent  mystery  of  Ood 
before  whom  with  a  Job  we  should  murmur 
more  frequently: 

"I  know  that  thoud  canst  do  all  thlnga 
And  that  no  purpose  Is  beyond  thee  But  I 
have  spoken  of  great  things  which  I  have 
not  understood,  things  too  wonderful  for  me 
to  know  .  .  .  now  I  see  thee  with  my  own 
eyes  Therefore  I  melt  away  I  repent  in  dust 
and  ashes"  (Job  42:1-6). 
or  with  IsaUh  we  should  cry  more  often: 

"Woe  Is  me.  I  am  lost  for  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips  And  I  dwell  among  a  people  of 
unclean  lips  Yet  with  theae  eyes  I  have  seen 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  BosU".  (Isaiah  6:5). 

And  when  we  do  that  for  which  we  pri- 
marily exist,  we  shaU  find  that  the  Lord  wlU 
say  as  to  Isaiah: 

"See  this  hath  touched  your  lipa.  And 
your  iniquity  Is  removed  And  your  sin  Is 
wiped  away!" 

My  dear  family  \n  the  Lord  we  must  give 
thanks  to  Ood  ttiAt  He  has  aeen  fit  to  renew 
His  Church  ao  that  today  the  lives  of  many 
Christiana  and  parlahea  are  being  renewed 
through  the  operation  of  Ood  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  are  seeing  wonderful  thlnga  hap- 
pening. Worship  renewed  la  filled  with 
praise,  thanksgiving  and  adoration.  It  Is 
more  Joyous  and  people  capedally  white 
people  are  no  longer  apparently  cold  and 
unemotional.  They  are  becoming  free  In  the 
Lord  to  worship  Him  with  all  that  they  are. 
body,  mind  and  spirit. 

It  no  longer  aeema  as  if  congregations 
have  swallowed  unexpected  doses  of  caator 
oil  as  if  there  was  a  neceaary  link  between 
glumneas  near  church  and  hollnen.  Re- 
newed christians  are  eager  to  procUim  with- 
out embarrasament  the  wonderful  love  of 
God  for  all  Hla  children  without  distinction 
and  t»9\Dt  to  thoae  who  are  afar  off  "Draw 
in  and  accept  Jeaus  as  your  Saviour,  as  Lord 
and  Master  of  aU  your  life." 

We  thank  God  for  this  movement  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  which  reminds  the  Church  that 
it  U  ^trtt  filled  or  It  la  nothing,  that  it 
must  be  charlamatlc  or  it  Is  dead. 

And  so  my  dear  friends.  I  pray  that  we  in 
this  diocese  will  receive  God's  help  so  that 
He  can  enrich  and  deepen  our  life  of  wor- 
ship ao  that  we  are  thoae  who  know  that  the 
spiritual  Is  utterly  central  to  all  we  are  and 
do,  that  we  are  thoae  who  know  how  to  put 
first  things  first,  and  for  us  unquestionably 
It  is  the  worship,  adoration  and  praise  of 
God    the    Holy    and    undivided    Trinity, 


Father.  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  For  He  knows 
that  for  us  christians  our  resources  are  ulti- 
mately spiritual  resources.  For  this  reason  I 
beseech  you  in  the  Lord  that  we  look  to  the 
rock  from  which  we  are  hewn,  let  us  return 
to  our  roots.  We  are  catholic.  We  are  a  sac- 
ramenul  church.  I  want  to  urge  that  our 
parishes  if  that  is  not  already  the  case 
should  become  more  Catholic  and  so  work 
for  the  time  when  the  daily  celebration  of 
the  holy  mysteriea  of  the  Eucharist  Is  stand- 
ard practice  throughout  the  diocoe.  We  are 
approaching  Lent.  It  Is  a  good  time  for  reas- 
sessment when  many  of  us  do  want  to  have 
Ood  deepen  our  spiritual  life.  What  better 
time  therefore  for  a  parish. 

It  does  not  matter  that  the  church  Is  not 
full,  that  there  are  but  one  or  two  parish- 
ioners present.  For  you  are  never  alone.  The 
whole  church  of  Ood  is  present  with  you  at 
every  celebration  because  Christ  the  Lamb 
of  God  Is  present  and  where  Christ  is,  the 
Church  Is  present  also— the  church  quies- 
cent of  thoae  who  are  asleep  In  Christ,  the 
church  militant  of  those  working  with 
Christ  in  His  vineyard  on  earth  and  the 
church  triumphant  of  those  In  glory  who 
behold  Ood  face  to  face.  The  church  Is  not 
empty  for  If  our  eyes  could  be  opened  we 
should  see  -  It  filled  to  overflowing  with 
angels  and  archangels  and  the  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses surrounding  us. 

It  does  not  matter  that  there  are  but  a 
handful  physically  present.  Surely,  the  most 
Important  thing  Is  that  Ood  Is  being  wor- 
shipped and  adored  in  that  parish,  the  per- 
fect and  all  sufficient  sacrifice  is  being  of- 
fered, thanksgiving  ascends  to  the  throne  of 
glory  in  the  Eucharist  and  intercessions  are 
being  made  for  the  world  God  loved  so 
much  that  for  It  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son. 

I  pray  that  God  will  renew  us  In  this  dio- 
cese which  had  wonderful  bleasings  from 
God's  bounty  in  the  Tear  of  Mission— I  pray 
He  will  renew  us,  starting  with  me  so  that 
we  ahall  become  a  worshipping,  an  adoring 
community  who  are  full  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  Where  best  to  express  this 
than  In  worship,  in  the  Eucharist? 

I  pray  that  Ood  will  renew  us,  ao  that  we 
will  offer  ourselves  to  Him.  so  that  He  will 
do  with  us  that  which  It  Is  His  wUl  to  do, 
that  we  will  offer  ourselves  to  Him  whole 
and  entire,  body,  soul  and  spirit  in  giving 
Him  without  holding  back  our  lives,  our 
time  and  talents  so  that  we  will  be  truly  a 
dedicated  people  who  know  that  they  are 
holy  people  because  they  belong  to  a  holy 
Ood  because  they  are  dedicated  to  Him. 
Where  best  can  we  do  this  if  not  in  worship, 
in  the  Eucharist? 

I  pray  that  Ood  will  renew  us  so  that  we 
are  filled  with  thanksgiving  for  all  that  He 
has  done  for  us  and  for  all  that  He  has 
given  us  and  continues  to  do.  What  do  we 
have  which  we  have  not  received?— our 
gifts,  our  material  and  spiritual  possessions, 
our  families  and  friends— "all  things  come 
of  thee"  we  say. 

How  can  we  ever  thank  God  adequately 
for  all  this,  for  the  OUt  of  Himself  in  His 
Son  and  in  His  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins  not  once  but  many  times 
over,  for  letting  us  have  the  boldness  to  call 
Him  "Father,  Abba"  for  sunshine  and  rain, 
for  the  grass  and  the  trees,  for  water,  for 
blue  skies  and  cloud,  for  food,  for  music,  for 
love  and  friendship,  for  singing  birds,  for 
wind,  for  the  stars,  for  snowcapped  moun- 
tains, for  the  knowledge  of  Him.  for  His  im- 
measurable bounty  and  His  unbounded 
love,— how  can  we  ever  thank  Him  enough? 


and  were  best  to  do  this  impossible  task  if 
not  In  our  worship.  In  the  Eucharist? 

I  pray  that  Ood  will  renew  us.  so  that  In 
deep  gratitude  to  Him  we  will  be  moved  to 
give  generously.  We  do  not  give  generously 
many  of  us  because  we  are  not  mindful  of 
God's  love  for  us  and  that  all  we  have  and 
are  come  from  His  compassionate  hand.  All 
does  belong  In  a  literal  sense  to  Him  and 
when  we  give  Him  we  but  return  to  Him 
what  belongs  to  Him.  He  does  not  need  it 
Just  as  a  mother  or  a  father  do  not  need  the 
gifts  which  their  children  give  them  using 
the  money  which  came  from  their  parents 
in  the  first  place.  But  which  one  of  us  would 
ever  want  to  exchange  those  shy,  perhaps 
useless,  gifts  that  our  children  give  us  for 
pragmatic  and  more  expensive  presents? 
What  price  can  you  place  on  what  they  seek 
to  convey  in  love  and  appreciation  and  Joy? 

Because  everything  belongs  to  God,  we 
who  are  His  stewards  are  obliged  to  return 
part  to  represent  the  whole.  If  we  do  not,  we 
are  robbing  Ood  of  that  which  is  His  due. 
We  offer  Him  Sunday  as  His  special  day  be- 
cause everyday,  all  time  belongs  to  Him.  We 
give  Him  a  tithe  as  the  very  minimum  that 
should  be  returned  to  Ood  expressing  our 
acknowledgement  that  our  money,  our  pos- 
sessions come  from  Him  and  belong  to  Him. 
We  offer  Him  our  time,  talents  and  life  In 
worship,  to  serve  Him  In  church  and  in  com- 
munity, because  all  our  time,  our  talents, 
our  life  come  from  Him.  Where  best  can  we 
declare  this  if  not  in  worship  in  the  Eucha- 
rist? The  diocese  will  henceforth  tithe  Its 
income— to  help  forward  God's  work  in 
other  parts  of  His  world  and  in  the  diocese 
in  our  development  programs.  May  I  say 
that  It  has  been  a  bit  of  a  puzzle  that  a  dio- 
cese in  the  wealthiest  liart  of  South  Africa 
should  be  experiencing  financial  difficulties. 
I  am  sure  we  are  a  generous  people  and 
when  our  eyes  are  opened  to  the  wonders  of 
God's  bounty  we  will  be  a  grateful  people 
too. 

We  will  be  a  dedicated  people  character- 
ised by  dedicated  giving  since  we  know  our- 
selves to  be  Ood's  stewards. 

We  know  that  God's  arithmetic  Is  some- 
what odd.  When  you  subtract  by  giving 
away,  you  get  more.  When  you  seek  to 
hoard,  somehow  you  seem  to  lose  out.  You 
have  been  told  so  many  times  of  the  Dead 
Sea  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  water  is  dead  and 
salty  because  the  Dead  Sea  receives  water 
but  does  not  give  out  any  and  consequently 
there  Is  no  movement.  God  cannot  give  us 
anything  more  if  we  are  full.  He  is  ready  to 
pour  out  His  inexhaustible  riches  on  us  pro- 
vided we  are  open  to  receive  and  to  give. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  this  diocese  should 
not  have  an  impressive  Endowment  Fund  of 
R5  million.  That  is  the  target  I  am  setting 
us.  This  is  in  line  with  last  year's  Synod  res- 
olution about  our  Golden  Jubilee.  We 
should  be  offering  ourselves  as  did  Isaiah 
when  he  heard  the  Lord  say:  "Whom  shall  I 
send?  Who  will  go  for  me?" 

We  should  be  able  to  say:  "Here  I  am  send 
me." 

And  He  win  say:  "Go  and  tell  this  people." 

We  have  been  hobbled  too  long  In  our 
evangelism  and  mission  work  because  we 
have  lacked  the  financial  resources  to  do 
the  Lord's  work  of  extending  His  Kingdom 
and  proclaiming  the  Good  News  of  His  love 
for  all  His  people.  We  have  not  raised  up 
Jesus  to  show  to  those  who  are  hungry  for 
the  Word  of  Life.  I  hope  that  we  can  follow 
the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  Diocese 
and  set  aside  one  day  this  year  when  all  of 
us  as  a  diocese  will  each  pledge.  In  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  worship  and  prayer,  a  day's 


salary  to  start  this  Endowment  Fund.  We 
will  provide  details  of  this  campaign  as  soon 
as  piosslble  but  we  can  begin  praying  for 
Ood's  blessings  on  all  of  us  that  He  will 
move  us  to  see  His  generosity  to  us  and  so 
let  us  respond  to  His  generosity  generously. 

I  hope  we  can  very  soon  fill  the  post  of  Di- 
ocesan Advisor  in  Mission.  A  church  that  Is 
not  missionary,  disobeys  the  Commisslcm  of 
ita  Lord  and  Master  to  go  make  diaclples  of 
all  people. 

I  pray  that  God  will  renew  us  in  penitence 
as  we  contemplate  the  Cross  of  our  Saviour 
and  see  what  sin  has  done  to  love  unbound- 
ed. We  will  pray  for  a  deepened  and  aenst- 
tlve  contrition  for  our  own  sins  and  for  the 
sins  of  the  world— our  personal  and  corpo- 
rate sin  that  has  caused  and  causes  so  much 
misery  and  anguish  to  Ood's  children  who 
become  the  casualties  of  man's  Inhumanity 
to  his  fellows.  And  where  better  than  in 
worship,  at  the  Eucbariat? 

I  pray  that  God  will  renew  ui  in  ttie  fer- 
vour of  our  interoeaslons  for  His  children 
who  are  in  the  world  and  for  the  worid.  We 
are  meant  to  be  a  prlectly  body  that  repre- 
sents Ood  to  the  world  and  bears  the  world 
in  its  heart  to  God.  cairying  the  criea  that 
come  from  the  wretched  of  the  earth  to  the 
mercyseat  of  God.  We  are  the  reconciling 
kolnonla  of  the  reconciled  and  the  forgiving 
fellowship  of  the  forgiven  who  show  forth 
in  our  life  that  our  Lord  has  broken  down 
the  middle  wall  of  partition,  ao  that  we  can 
be  what  Harvey  Cox  has  called  a  veriwm 
visible— that  proclaims  by  its  very  life  as  a 
kind  of  audio-visual  aid  for  the  worid  that 
we  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  Kingdom 
where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Jew  and 
Greek,  slave  and  freeman,  male  and  female, 
"for  we  are  all  one  person  in  Christ  Jesus". 
(Oa  13:28). 

I  bid  you  pray  for  our  country  for  I  am 
fearful  that  we  are  entering  a  time  of  deep- 
ening crisiB  with  ever  increasinc  polarlaation 
of  a  society  that  is  the  moat  fiacmented  of 
any  that  I  know.  We  do  pray  regularly  for 
our  country,  but  I  ask  that  our  parishes  if 
they  do  not  do  ao  already  have  one  day  in 
the  week  when  we  will  pray  for  the  healing 
of  our  land  and  the  coming  of  God's  King- 
dom of  Justice  and  peace.  We  have  been 
given  the  wonderful  privilege  of  a  abare  in 
our  Lord's  ^orious  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion. And  God  wants  us  to  be  peacemakers 
in  this  land  but  it  is  a  costly  ministry,  for 
true  reconciliation  is  not  a  crying  "Peace, 
Peace  where  there  is  no  peace!".  True  recon- 
ciliation coat  God  the  death  of  His  Son  and 
if  we  want  to  work  for  reconciliation,  we 
must  have  counted  the  cost,  in  misunder- 
standing and  vlllf  Ication  and  in  repudiation 
and  being  pilloried  and  diacredited.  in  being 
counted  as  the  acum  of  the  particlar  world 
in  which  we  seek  to  minister,  in  suffering 
and  pertiaps  in  dying.  But  we  can  do  no 
other  if  ve  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Man  of  sorrows  who  was  acquainted  with 
grief  for  the  sake  of  others. 

We  must  work  together  with  God  so  that 
our  parishes  become  more  and  more  non- 
racial.  It  is  a  tall  order  fflven  the  laws  of 
racial  segregation.  In  a  land  that  boaste  of 
freedom  of  wonhip  the  church  is  hindered 
from  being  truly  the  church  by  man  made 
laws  which  demand  that  christians  should 
get  the  permission  of  secular  authority 
before  they  can  have  christian  feUowship.  If 
white  christians  want  to  worship  In  Soweto 
or  any  other  black  township,  to  do  so  with- 
out that  permit  is  to  court  arrest.  But  why 
should  christians  need  such  permission?  We 
should  become  more  clearly  who  we  are, 
members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ  and  thus 


members  one  of  another.  We  must  hast«i 
the  diocesan  policy  of  non-racial  appoint- 
ments to  our  parishes  and  since  we  look  to  a 
new  kind  of  society  in  South  Africa,  non- 
racial,  democratic  and  Just,  we  should  be 
learning  a  little  more  about  one  another. 
Apartheid  battens  on  ignorance  which 
makes  us  fearful  of  one  another.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  It  is  high  time  that  we  learned  one 
another's  languages.  I  will  certainly  want  to 
encourage  by  brother  priesu  to  learn  to 
know  at  least  one  indigenous  language  other 
than  English  or  Af  rikaana.  It  may  be  Imiwr- 
tant  to  have  white  iHlests  In  black  town- 
ships to  dispel  any  erroneous  notions  which 
people  there  may  have  picked  up  in  having 
unfortunate  dealings  only  with  the  police 
the  army  and  a  phalanx  of  bureaucrats  who 
have  the  unenviable  task  of  applying  evil 
and  unehriatlan  policies. 

I  am  so  thankful  that  In  many  of  our  par- 
ishes we  have  bible  study  and  prayer  groups 
as  well  as  bouse  churches.  The  vigour  of  our 
apritual  life  depends  so  much  on  such  initia- 
ttves.  God  be  praised  that  we  have  such 
splendid  facilitators  in  the  spiritual  life  as 
Ftanda  Cull  and  David  Beetge  and  that 
more  and  more  people  realise  that  without  a 
firm  spiritual  base,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
aO  Unds  of  lU  winds.  We  are  being  blessed 
in  that  the  directed  retreat  movement  Is 
coming  into  its  own.  We  are  bleased  to  that 
Jan  DUkman  is  going  to  help  us  become  btb- 
Ucally  literate  through  the  diocesan  bilde 
college  which  I  want  to  commend  most 
warmly. 

I  come  to  Johannesburg  because  I  (relieve 
Ood  has  called  me  to  be  a  pastor.  I  thank 
God  that  during  nearly  7  years  aa  General 
Secretary  of  the  SACC  I  had  for  half  tbat 
time  the  privilege  of  being  rector  of  St  Au- 
gustine's. Orlando  West 

I  thank  those  wonderful  people  and  my 
colleagues  Father  Moroa  and  Makatlnl  It 
was  they  who  helped  to  keep  my  feet  aa  the 
ground  and  who  helped  to  keep  me  relative- 
ly sane.  I  want  to  be  a  faithful,  rompawirion- 
ate  and  loving  father  in  Ood  for  the  family 
that  Ood  has  entrusted  to  me  in  this  dio- 
cese. No  one  can  doubt  that  even  in  the 
most  ideal  conditions  no  man  can  take  on 
such  a  solemn  and  heavy  reaponaJMllty 
trusting  in  his  own  strength  and  ability.  He 
must  rely  so  much  on  God's  Measings  and 
grace  and  the  prayers  of  so  many.  It  must 
be  infinitely  more  ao  in  our  presmt  circum- 
stances. 

I  sympathise  in  a  real  sense  with  those 
who  many  feel  that  I  have  been  foisted  aa 
an  unwilling  diocese  and  as  a  human  being. 
I  would  have  loved  to  have  been  the  choice 
of  your  elective  asaemldy.  That  has  not  hap- 
pened. Ood  has  determined  that  it  should 
take  place  in  another  equally  valid  and  ca- 
nonical way.  I  would  be  grossly  insensitive 
and  blind  not  to  Imow  that  a  significant  sec- 
tion of  my  diocese  being  influenced  by  some 
strange  newspaper,  radio  and  televtaion  re- 
porting is  at  the  very  least  apprehensive  of 
the  one  they  have  got  as  father  in  God. 
Some  may  feel  like  most  whites  In  South 
Africa  that  they  have  bem  given  a  horrid 
ogre,  someone  many  white  South  Africans 
most  live  to  hate.  Before  I  deal  with  this, 
could  I  say  that  because  I  am  concerned  for 
the  flodc  of  Christ  entrusted  to  me  and  for 
their  well-being,  I  want  to  let  It  be  known 
tliat  I  intend  to  remain  in  the  diocese  of  Jo- 
hannesburg in  two  senses.  I  have  received 
countless  invitations  to  go  here,  there  and 
everywhere.  I  have  decided  to  turn  down 
virtually  all  those  invitations,  because  I 
want  to  know  the  diocese  and  give  you  my 
flock  the  chance  to  get  to  know  me  a  little 
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better.  It  could  Just  be  that  a  miracle  will 
happen  and  people  be  a  little  surprised  that 
I  was  perhaps  not  quite  such  a  horrid  ogre 
as  they  thought,  that  I  might  Just  be  a 
slightly  more  lovable  ogre  than  they  had  be- 
lieved possible.  I  also  hope  that  Ood  will 
concur  with  me  on  this.  Unless  It  becomes 
abundantly  clear  that  Ood  wills  me  to  do 
otherwise.  I  hope  to  end  my  active  ministry 
as  the  Bishop  of  Johannesburg.  I  won't 
want  to  be  like  the  man  who  when  told  he 
had  been  chosen  to  be  bishop  of  a  certain 
diocese  said  he  was  going  to  pray  before 
making  his  decision,  whilst  his  wife  went  up- 
stairs to  start  packing  for  their  next  move. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  known  that  I  want 
to  support  the  process  of  dividing  the  dio- 
cese, so  that  Ood's  people  will  get  the  kind 
of  espiscopal  caring  that  can  come  only 
when  dioceses  are  of  a  manageable  slse.  I 
thus  want  to  give  my  blessing  to  this  process 
and  ask  those  concerned  to  go  ahead  with 
deliberate  speed. 

Mr  dear  friends  and  people  of  Ood  I  have 
been  portrayed  as  a  politician  trying  very 
hard  to  be  a  bishop,  as  a  person  who  loves 
confrontation,  who  does  not  care  about  rec- 
onciliation, an  advocate  of  disinvestment 
and  whilst  talking  peace  really  promoting 
violence  and  bloodshed  and  some  have  even 
said  they  believed  I  was  a  communist.  Now  I 
am  aware  that  they  say  of  self  Justification, 
your  friends  do  not  need  it  and  your  en- 
emies do  not  believe  it.  But  like  St  Paul 
before  me  I  will  Indulge  in  a  little  foolish- 
ness to  try  to  some  extent  to  put  the  record 
straight.  The  facts  may  produce  a  slightly 
different  image  of  Bishop  Tutu. 

I  have  generally  sought  to  give  the  South 
African  government  credit  when  I  thought 
It  deserved  credit.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  the  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet 
Ministers  congratulatory  messages.  As  ex- 
amples, I  sent  Mr  P  W  Botha  one  such  when 
he  made  his  "Adapt  or  die"  speech  and  I 
have  commended  him  here  and  abroad  (I 
never  say  outside  8.A.  what  I  do  not  say 
first  here  at  home)  for  his  courage  In  declar- 
ing that  the  future  of  South  Africa  could  no 
longer  be  determined  only  by  whites,  but 
was  saddened  that  he  should  have  vitiated 
something  with  such  a  great  potential  for 
solving  the  crisis  of  our  land  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  blacks.  It  was  on  my  Initiative  that 
eventually  in  August  1980  the  leaders  of  the 
SACC  member  churches  met  with  Mr  P  W 
Botha  and  some  of  his  senior  Cabinet  col- 
leages.  I  have  been  on  several  SACC  delega- 
tions to  meet  with  various  ministers  to  deal 
with  one  or  other  aspect  of  our  perennial 
problem.  Our  efforts  at  defusing  a  tense  sit- 
uation before  a  funeral  in  AtteridgevUle 
were  publicly  commended  by  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister last  year.  We  met  at  our  request  at 
least  two  times  last  year  with  Government 
Ministers  in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  for 
the  mounting  unrest.  We  had  an  SACC  dele- 
gation of  which  I  was  a  member  visiting 
Turfloop  and  Fort  Hare  to  help  resolve  the 
student  crises  at  those  unlveraltlea.  When  I 
became  SACC  Oeneral  Secretary,  I  found 
correspondence  between  my  predecessor 
and  the  DRC  asking  the  white  DRC  to  send 
an  observer  to  attend  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee meetings  and  this,  not  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis. 

There  was  no  reply  from  the  DRC.  I  fol- 
lowed this  up  and  the  reply  which  came  was 
that  they  could  not  send  an  official  observ- 
er. I  suggested  that  It  could  be  an  unofficial 
observer.  That  too  was  turned  down.  Their 
Ecumenical  Officer  at  the  time  then  said  we 
would  have  to  continue  to  meet  informally 
as  we  had  been  doing.  We  then  organised  a 


Consultation  on  Racism  and  I  Issued  invita- 
tions to  all  churches  including  the  3  white 
DRC  churches.  I  had  no  reply  from  these 
except  responses  in  an  Afrikaans  newspa- 
per. I  asked  the  consultation  whether  in 
their  name  I  could  send  a  letter  to  the  DRC 
because  I  felt  under  divine  constraint  to  do 
so.  expressing  sorrow  for  what  we  had  done 
to  hurt  our  DR  sisters  and  brothers  and 
longing  fervently  for  the  day  when  we  could 
celebrate  the  Holy  Mysteries  together. 
Nothing  of  significance.  I  said  In  that  letter 
could  happen  if  the  DRC  was  not  involved. 
The  consultation  was  angry  at  the  DRC 
snub  but  permitted  me  to  write  the  letter.  I 
have  spoken  at  all  the  whlU  Universities 
except  the  UPE  and  that  includes  all  the 
Afrikaans  universities,  at  most  not  Just 
once. 

All  these  are  instances  of  conduct  that  Is 
surely  very  odd  for  someone  hellbent  on 
confrontation.  The  only  confrontation  that 
is  valid  is  the  confrontation  of  the  Oocpel  of 
Jeaiis  Christ  with  evU  and  Injuattoe  and  op- 
pression. And  we  are  ministers  of  reoondUa- 
tlon  based  on  Justice  and  equity. 

May  I  point  out  that  I  have  not  as  yet  ad- 
vocated disinvestment.  Up  to  now  I  have 
called  for  international  pressure,  dlpkuaaUc, 
political  but  above  all  economic  to  pemude 
the  South  African  Oovemment  to  go  to  the 
conference  table  with  the  authentic  repre- 
sentatives of  all  sections  of  our  community 
and  in  the  case  of  the  black  oomraunlty 
nearly  all  those  are  either  in  Jail  or  In  exile. 
It  has  surely  been  the  pressure  of  the  sports 
boycott  that  has  produced  multiracial  sport 
an  anomaly  in  an  apartheid  society. 

There  is  economic  pressure  used  through 
things  such  as  the  different  Codes  to  seek  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  black  workers.  Our  con- 
cern, however,  is  not  for  an  amelloraUon  or 
Improvement  of  the  apartheid  dispensaUon. 

It  is  to  see  apartheid  which  Is  totally  evU 
and  immoral  and  unchristian  dismantled. 
Consequently  I  have  said  that  we  must  all 
work  together  to  see  that  goal  adileved. 

I  have  actually  called  for  increased  for- 
eign investment  on  stringent  conditions— 
that  black  workers  are  housed  as  family 
units  near  the  place  of  work  of  the  bread- 
winner—no migratory  labour  the  unionisa- 
tion of  black  workera.  the  only  real  reform 
we  have  had  and  for  which  the  government 
must  be  commended— thua  the  worker 
would  be  free  to  sell  his  labour  wherever  he 
pleases,  so  no  influx  control  that  applies 
only  to  blacks:  maaalve  Investment  in  black 
education  and  trmlnlng. 

I  need  to  add  two  further  conditions:  an 
end  to  the  denationaUaatlon  of  blacks  and 
so  to  forced  population  removals.  These 
conditions  should  be  Implemented  within  18 
to  34  months.  The  onus  Is  on  the  govern- 
ment. I  give  notice  that  if  in  18  to  34 
months  from  today  apartheid  has  not  been 
dismantled  or  la  not  being  actively  dlaman- 
Ued  then  for  the  first  tln>e  I  will  myself  caU 
for  mmltlve  economic  sanctions  whatever 
the  legal  oonaequenoaa  may  be  for  dolnf  to. 
These  conditions  are  strangely  slmUar  to 
those  recently  proposed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  buslnesB  community  (English  and  Afri- 
kaans speaking).  Long  ago  In  1980  I  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  to  express  a  commit- 
ment to  a  common  dtlKnshlp  for  all  South 
Africans,  to  aboliah  the  Pass  Laws,  arbitrary 
bannings  and  detention  without  trial  and  to 
stop  all  forced  population  removals  and  in- 
stitute a  common  education  system  for  all. 
He  Ignored  my  call.  No  one  has  pointed  out 
the  similarity  between  what  I  have  been 
calling  for  for  years  and  the  business  lead- 
ers' conditions.  Not  even  the  Press  because 


It  would.  I  suppose  improve  my  image.  That 
Is  a  great  sadness.  I  am  committed  to  peace- 
ful change.  When  I  say  so  I  am  the  blue 
eyed  boy  of  all.  And  when  I  canvass  strate- 
gies that  are  unlikely  to  bring  about  that 
fundamental  change  which  we  all  claim  we 
want  to  see.  why,  I  would  be  top  of  the  pop- 
ularity stakes.  But  as  soon  as  we  suggest 
methods  that  might  bring  fundamental 
change  about  then  we  are  pilloried  and  vili- 
fied. We  are  told  we  must  not  use  violence 
and  I  agree.  But  we  have  no  voting  power  so 
that  is  out  as  a  method  of  effecting  change. 
And  then  we  are  told  we  should  not  enlist 
the  support  of  the  international  communi- 
ty, what  then  is  left  as  an  option  for  us? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  my  call  (or  inter- 
national pressure,  I  have  been  repudiated 
only  by  whites  and  predictable  blacks  work- 
ing within  the  system  who  benefit  from  the 
present  status  quo. 

We  hear  cries  that  what  we  are  advocating 
will  cause  suffering  for  blacks.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  this  concern  for  our  lot.  I  am  a 
little  pusBled  why  it  is  that  there  should  be 
this  concern  about  a  possible  future  suffer- 
ing that  may  be  inflicted  on  blacks  and  yet 
those  who  are  so  concerned  utter  hardly  a 
squeak  of  protest  about  actual  present  suf- 
fering. 

How  many  christians  have  protested  over 
the  callous  and  inhumane  treatment  of  hap- 
less women  at  the  K.T.C.  squatter  camps?  It 
was  not  a  likely  future  suffering.  It  was  only 
too  haiahly  real  and  present?  How  many 
christians  were  concerned  about  and  have 
protested  against  the  continuing  and  vicious 
policy  of  forced  populations  removals  when 
Ood's  children  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
things,  rubbish  dumped  in  arid  poverty 
stricken  bantustan  homeland  resettlement 
camps?  How  many  christians  have  seen  the 
squalor  and  misery  in  these  places  so  that 
they  could  write  not  about  the  passible 
nightmare  of  black  mothers  with  starving 
children  because  of  international  pressure, 
but  about  the  actual  nightmare  of  children 
having  to  drink  water  to  fill  their  stomachs 
because  there  was  no  food  in  a  land  that 
could  be  the  bread  basket  of  Africa.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  some  of  us  are  somewhat  scep- 
tical of  what  appears  to  be  a  self  serving  al- 
truism? 

Nearly  a  million  black  workers  took  part 
in  the  November  two  day  stayaway  not  to 
improve  their  salaries  but  for  overt  political 
reasons  in  a  time  of  high  unemployment 
when  they  could  be  so  easily  victimised.  It 
shows  that  they  are  ready  to  accept  addi- 
tional suffering  if  it  will  change  apartheid. 
How  long  would  non-blacks  have  tolerated 
such  blatant  injustice  and  oppression?  How 
long  would  non-black  fathers  have  been 
willing  to  be  separated  from  their  families 
for  11  months  at  a  time  whilst  they  lived  in 
single  sex  hostels  as  migrant  workers?  How 
long  would  non-blacks  have  tolerated  being 
stripped  of  their  South  African  dtlxenship? 
I  was  bom  and  bred  in  South  Africa.  All  my 
forebears  as  far  as  you  can  go  are  South  Af- 
ricans. Today  I  travel  with  a  document  that 
with  a  stralghtface  as  it  were,  describes  my 
nationality  as  "undeterminable  at  present". 

A  black  man  is  good  enough  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Bloemfontein  as  Is  the  case  of 
Roman  Catholic.  Archbishop  Peter  Buthe- 
leai  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  important 
AngUcan  Roman  Catholic  International 
Committee.  In  the  land  of  his  birth  he 
cannot  vote  and  yet  an  18  year  old  because 
he  or  she  is  white/and  now  coloured  and 
Indian  can  vote.  When  you  tell  this  to 
people  overseas  without  any  embellishment 
for  none  is  needed  they  are  rightly  appalled. 


Why  are  christians  in  this  beautiful  land 
not  so  appalled  that  they  work  to  change 
such  an  Intolerable  system?  If  you  come  to 
the  Cathedral  on  a  weekday  you  will  witness 
an  obscenity  Just  outside  Its  walls.  There  is 
almost  always  a  police  van  parked  outside  to 
be  packed  in  moments  with  the  victims  of 
another  pass  swoop.  Every  black  person, 
male  or  female  of  16  years  and  upwards 
must  carry  a  pass.  Not  to  have  it  is  an  of- 
fense. One  of  our  priests  had  to  be  rescued 
from  such  a  swoop  because  he  did  not  have 
his  pass.  I  am  sure  our  fellow  South  Afri- 
cans must  declare  all  these  conditions  unac- 
cepUble.  It  was  in  this  context  that  I  spoke 
of  the  Russians  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  I 
hate  communism  with  every  fibre  of  my 
being  as  I  believe  most  blacks  do.  My  state- 
ment was  meant  to  alert  people  about  how 
blacks  perceived  the  evil  of  apartheid,  that 
nothing  could  for  them  ever  be  so  bad  as 
apartheid.  When  you  are  in  a  dungeon  and  a 
hand  is  stretched  out  to  free  you.  you  do 
not  ask  for  the  pedigree  of  the  hand  owner. 
Who  is  South  Africa  no  black  would  be  wlU- 
ing  to  exchange  places  with  blacks  even  for 
a  day? 

We  are  accused  of  mixing  politics  with  re- 
ligion. It  is  interesting  that  accusation 
almost  invariably  is  made  when  a  particular 
socio-political  dispensation  is  declared  to  be 
unjust.  If  by  some  aberration  I  happen  to 
say  I  did  not  think  apartheid  is  so  bad  or 
that  increased  prosperity  and  so  increased 
foreign  investment  would  undermine  apart- 
heid, why  I  would  not  hear  again  from  my 
erstwhile  critics.  I  have  never  heard  victims 
of  oppression  and  injustice  complain  that 
people  were  mixing  religion  and  politics. 
Their  complaint  would  be  that  not  enough 
of  this  was  being  done. 

I  have  kept  saying  that  what  we  do  or  say 
Is  based  on  our  understanding  of  the  biblical 
imperatives  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  God  of  the  Bible  Is  first  encountered 
not  in  a  religious  setting  but  In  an  out  and 
out  political  experience,  In  helping  a  rabble 
of  slaves  to  escape  from  bondage. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  political  act  that 
He  comes  to  be  known  as  Creator  and  Lord 
of  all  life,  because  He  was  encountered  first 
as  a  liberator.  In  the  prophets  we  hear  how 
He  rejects  as  an  utter  abomination  reUgious 
acts  however  meticulously  carried  out  if 
they  have  no  bearing  on  how  the  people  live 
out  their  everyday  lives  outside  church  as  it 
were.  Listen  to  what  God  says  in  Isaiah 
1:10-17: 

"Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  you  rulers  of 
Sodom:  attend,  you  people  of  Gomorrah,  to 
the  instruction  of  our  God:  Your  countless 
sacrifices,  what  are  they  to  me?  says  the 
Lord. 

I  am  sated  with  whole-offerings  of  rams 
and  the  fat  of  buffaloes:  I  have  no  desire  for 
the  blood  of  bulls,  of  sheep  and  of  he-goaU. 

Whenever  you  come  to  enter  my  pres- 
ence—who asked  you  for  this?  No  more 
shall  you  trample  my  courts.  The  offer  of 
your  gifts  is  useless,  the  reek  of  sacrifice  is 
abhorrent  to  me.  New  moons  and  sabbaths 
and  assemblies,  sacred  seasons  and  ceremo- 
nies, I  cannot  endure.  I  cannot  tolerate  your 
new  moons  and  your  festivals;  they  have 
become  a  burden  to  me.  and  I  can  put  up 
with  them  no  longer.  When  you  lift  your 
hands  outepread  in  prayer.  I  will  hide  my 
eyes  from  you.  Though  you  offer  countless 
prayers.  I  will  not  listen. 

There  is  blood  on  your  hands:  wash  your- 
selves and  be  clean.  Put  away  the  evil  of 
your  deeds,  away  out  of  my  sight. 

Cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  right, 
pursue  Justice  and  champion  the  oppressed; 


give    the    orphan    his    rights,    plead    the 
widow's  cause." 

The  authenticity  of  a  proper  relying  atti- 
tude is  tested  in  concrete  ways.  The  Ood  of 
the  Bible  scandalises  religious  people  con- 
stantly. 

Listen  to  what  happens  in  Is.  58:3-8: 

"Why  do  we  fast,  if  thou  dost  not  see  It? 
Why  mortify  ourselves,  if  thou  payest  no 
heed?  Since  you  serve  your  own  Interest 
only  on  your  fast-day  and  make  all  your 
men  work  the  harder,  since  your  fasting 
leads  only  to  wrangling  and  strife  and  deal- 
ing vicious  blows  with  the  fist,  on  such  a  day 
you  are  keeping  no  fast  that  will  carry  your 
cry  to  heaven.  Is  it  a  fast  like  this  that  I  re- 
quire, a  day  of  mortification  such  as  this, 
that  a  man  should  bow  his  bead  like  a  bul- 
rush and  make  his  bed  on  sackcloth  and 
ashes?  Is  this  what  you  call  a  fast,  a  day  ac- 
ceptable to  the  liOrd?  Is  not  this  what  I  re- 
quire of  you  as  a  fast:  to  loose  the  fetters  of 
injustice,  to  unite  the  knots  of  the  yoke,  to 
snap  every  yoke  and  set  free  those  who  have 
been  crushed?  Is  it  not  sharing  your  food 
with  the  hungry,  taking  the  homeless  poor 
into  your  house,  clothing  the  naked  when 
you  meet  them  and  never  evading  a  duty  to 
your  kinsfolk?  Then  ahall  your  light  break 
forth  like  the  dawn  and  soon  you  will  grow 
healthy  like  a  sound  newly  healed:  your  own 
righteousness  shall  be  your  vangard  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  your  rearguard." 

And  then  when  you  are  anointed  by  the 
l^irit  of  this  Ood  this  Is  what  happens  Is 
61:1-3. 

"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  Ood  is  upon  me 
because  the  Lord  has  anointed  me;  he  has 
sent  me  to  bring  good  news  to  the  humble, 
to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  captives  and  releaae  to  those  in 
prison;  to  proclaim  a  year  of  the  Lord's 
favour  and  a  day  of  the  vengeance  of  our 
God:  to  comfort  all  who  mourn,  to  give 
them  garlands  Instead  of  ashes,  oil  of  glad- 
ness instead  of  mourners'  tears,  a  garment 
of  splendour  for  the  heavy  heart.  They 
shall  be  called  Trees  of  Rlghteouxneas, 
planted  by  the  Lord  for  his  glory." 

Yes  we  began  by  saying  we  are  created  to 
worship  Ood  and  that  is  the  ralaon  d'etre  of 
the  Church  but  our  Ood  does  not  permit  us 
to  luxuriate  in  a  spiritual  ghetto  with  Him. 
When  Jesus  is  baptised  He  receives  the  Holy 
Spirt  and  it  is  this  Holy  ^Urt  which  propels 
Him  into  the  wUdemess  to  engage  the  EvU 
one  in  combat.  Throughout  His  life.  Jesus 
had  moments  of  disengagement  to  prepare 
Him  for  the  moments  of  engagement  when 
He  proclaimed  the  Kingdom  of  His  Father 
by  word  and  deed.  When  people  came  to 
Him  and  they  were  hungry.  He  did  not  say 
let  us  pray  about  it  and  goodbye  He  fed 
them. 

When  they  were  sick  He  healed  them.  . 
When  John  the  Baptist  asked  whether  He 
was  the  Expected  One  this  Is  how  Jesus  re- 
pUed  Luke  7:23-23. 

"Then  he  gave  them  his  answer.  'Go',  he 
said,  'and  tell  John  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard:  how  the  blind  recover  their  sight,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  made  clean,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  to  life,  the 
poor  are  hearing  the  good  news— and  happy 
is  the  man  who  does  not  find  me  a  stum- 
bling-block.' " 

All  these  activities  were  on  a  par,  they 
proclaimed  His  Father's  Kingdom.  He  re- 
fused to  remain  on  the  mount  of  Transfig- 
uration as  Peter  was  suggesting.  He  came 
down  into  the  valley  to  be  Involved  with 
human  need  and  crass  misunderstanding. 

There  were  no  false  dichotomies  as  be- 
tween the  sacred  and  the  secular  the  pro- 


fane and  the  holy,  the  material  and  the 
spirituaL  In  our  faith.  Ood  gives  us  His 
divine  life,  utterly  spiritual,  in  and  through 
the  Sacraments,  through  mundane  ordinary 
everybody  material  things— bread,  wine,  oil. 
water  etc.  He  communicates  spiritual  things 
to  us. 

That  is  why  Archbishop  William  Temple 
could  speak  of  Christianity  as  the  most  ma- 
terialistic of  the  great  religloos.  When  God 
the  wholly  other,  the  transcendent  one  in- 
tervened decisively  in  human  affairs  He 
came  not  as  some  disembodied  q>irit.  No.  He 
came  as  a  real  human  being  to  save  real 
human  penona,  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Hence  we  believe  In  the  Reaurrection 
of  the  body  not  In  the  Immortality  of  the 
aouL  When  we  worship,  we  declare  that  Ood 
Is  Lord  of  all  life,  not  Just  of  aspects  of  It; 
we  dare  not  as  christians  mmpartmentalise 
life  lest  we  become  unbiblieal  and  therefore 
unchristian.  Jesus  says  we  will  be  Judged 
whether  we  are  flt  for  heaven  or  the 
wanner  place  not  by  whether  we  prayed  or 
went  to  church  (do  not  say  Bishop  Tutu 
said  Jesus  said  these  things  are  not  Impor- 
tant) but  by  whether  we  fed  or  did  not  feed 
the  hungry,  we  dothed  or  did  not  clothe  the 
naked:  we  visited  or  did  not  visit  the  sick 
and  the  imprisoned.  And  more  startling  is 
that  He  calls  those  to  whom  we  should  min- 
ister as  a  working  out  of  our  woishlp  the 
least  of  His  bretboi  and  serving  them  is  to 
serve  Jesus  Himself.  (Mt  2S31ff).  The  BOde 
says  He  who  says  he  loves  Ood  and  hates 
his  brothers  is  a  liar.  (1  Jon  4:  IMf). 

That  is  quite  categortcaL  How  can  you  say 
you  love  God  whom  you  have  not  seen  if 
you  hate  the  brother  whom  you  have?  (1 
Jon  4:20). 

The  Bible  says  love  Ood.  love  neighbour. 
It  Is  2  sides  of  the  same  coin.  The  coin  must 
have  both.  Our  love  of  God  is  authenticated 
and  expressed  in  and  through  our  love  of 
neitfibour. 

All  life  belongs  to  Ood  Including  pblltica. 
If  we  want  not  to  be  involved  then  we  must 
not  woiBh^  the  Ood  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  must  not  worship  the  Ood 
of  the  Bible.  Our  everyday  life  Is  meant  to 
be  a  working  out  of  our  life  of  worship. 

"The  aim  of  the  church  is  to  bring  about 
social  Justice.  Justice  must  be  done  to  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  and  if  the  present 
system  does  not  serve  this  purpose,  the 
public  does  not  exert  itself  for  Justice  in  so- 
ciety, and  together  with  the  help  she  can 
offer,  also  be  prepared  to  serve  as  champion 
for  the  cause  of  the  poor,  others  wHl  do  it. 
The  poor  have  their  right  to  say:  I  do  not 
ask  for  your  charity,  but  I  ask  to  be  given  an 
opportimity  to  live  a  life  of  human  dignity." 

Those  words  are  not  an  SACX:  or  Tutu 
pronounoonent.  They  come  from  a  papa-  by 
a  DRC  worthy.  Ds  C  D  Brink  delivered  at 
the  Volkskongress  July  1947. 

Listen  to  what  an  outstanding  Anglican 
Bishop  the  Anglo-CathoUc  Frank  Weston 
has  to  say: 

But  I  say  to  you,  and  I  say  it  with  all  the 
earnestness  that  I  have,  if  you  are  prepared 
to  fight  tar  the  right  of  adoring  Jesus  in  His 
Blessed  Sacrament,  then,  when  you  come 
out  from  before  your  tabemades,  you  must 
walk  with  Christ,  mystically  present  in  yaa, 
through  the  streets  of  this  country,  and 
find  the  same  Chirst  In  the  peoples  of  your 
cities  and  villages.  You  cannot  pity  Jesus  in 

the  slum It  is  folly,  it  is  madness. 

to  suppose  that  you  can  worship  Jesus  in 
the  Sacrament  and  Jesus  on  the  throne  of 
glory,  when  you  are  sweating  Him  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  His  children. 
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.  .  .  You  have  your  Mus.  you  have  your 
altars,  you  have  begun  to  get  your  taberna- 
cles. Now  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  and  look  for  Jesus  in  the  ragged  and 
the  naked.  In  the  oppressed  and  the  sweat- 
ed, in  those  who  have  lost  hope,  and  in 
those  who  are  struggling  to  make  good. 
Look  for  Jesus  in  them;  and,  when  you  have 
found  Him.  gird  yourself  with  His  towel  of 
fellowship  and  wash  His  feet  in  the  person 
of  His  brethren." 

At  the  end  of  the  Eucharist  we  say: 

Father  almighty  we  offer  ourselves  to  you 
as  a  living  sacrifice  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Send  us  out  into  the  world  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  live  and  work  to  your 
praise  and  glory. 

Just  as  we  lived  and  worked  to  His  praise 
and  glory  in  the  worship  service.  I  come  aa 
your  Pastor,  black  and  white.  I  love  you  all 
very  deeply.  I  am  concerned  for  the  agony 
and  anguish  of  families  where  their  sons  are 
fighting  on  the  twrder,  fighting  an  urmeces- 
sary  war  to  defend  something  I  believe  is  ut- 
terly indefensible.  The  problem  of  our  coun- 
try is  not  on  the  l>order.  It  is  right  here  in 
our  midst— it  is  apartheid,  it  is  injustice  and 
oppression.  Inspired  by  our  worship  and  ad- 
oration of  Ood  and  so  made  sensitive  to  dis- 
cover Jesus  Christ  among  the  poor,  the 
hungry,  the  oppressed,  I  hope  you  will 
speak  out  and  witness  against  what  causes 
suffering  and  anguish  to  Ood's  children  Just 
because  they  are  black  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  support  your  Bishop  when  he 
witnesses  on  your  behalf. 

I  for  my  part  cannot  keep  quiet  when 
God's  children  hurt  when  they  live  in  single 
sex  hostels  when  they  are  banned  or  de- 
tained arbitrarily  when  they  are  uprooted 
when  they  are  prey  to  drugs,  to  prostitution 
and  I  pray  that  you  too  will  be  unable  to 
keep  quiet  like  the  prophet  Jeremiah  who 
declared  that  Cod's  word  was  like  a  fire 
burning  In  his  breast.  I  too  cannot  help  it. 
Ood  has  taken  me  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  I  have  had  it. 

There  are  very  very  many  splendid  white 
people.  That  is  a  trite  truism.  I  have  said 
that  if  I  was  white  I  would  have  needed  ac- 
cesses of  grace  to  oppose  a  system  providing 
me  with  such  sutwtantial  benefits  and  privi- 
leges. And  consequently  those  white  South 
Africans  who  oppose  apartheid  should  be  sa- 
luted more  vociferously  than  their  black 
counterparts.  I  hope  you  will  get  to  know 
that  I  love  South  Africa  passionately  and 
that  of  most  people  I  love  so  much  to  be 
loved.  It  is  a  great  cross  to  bear  to  t>e  a  uni- 
versal ogre.  What  a  great  anguish  we  experi- 
enced when  we  arrived  at  Jan  Smuts  after 
receiving  the  award  in  Octol>er  to  be  met 
with  those  hostile  glares. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  whites  at  the  air- 
port as  we  went  through  Passport  Control 
and  customs  even  greeted  us  let  alone 
wished  us  well.  It  was  as  if  we  had  returned 
convicted  of  the  most  heinous  crimes.  But  it 
Is  certainly  not  like  the  heavy  cost  others 
have  had  to  pay  for  being  involved  In  the 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  all  South  Afri- 
cans, black  and  white— being  Imprisoned, 
being  detained  without  trial,  being  banned 
arbitrarily  being  forced  to  go  into  exile. 

Please  dear  white  fellow  South  Africans 
hear  the  cri  de  coeur  we  utter.  It  is  that  we 
too  are  Just  ordinary  human  beings.  We  too 
love  to  be  with  our  wives  everyday,  we  too 
want  our  children  to  rush  out  to  meet  us  aa 
we  come  back  from  work,  we  too  would  like 
to  live  where  we  can  afford  it.  We  too  want 
to  be  able  to  move  freely  everywhere  in  the 
land  of  our  birth,  we  too  want  to  have  secu- 
rity of  tenure.  We  too  want  to  participate  In 


the  decisions  that  affect  our  lives.  These  are 
not  extravagant  demands.  They  are  the  ex- 
pectation of  any  human  being.  We  want  to 
have  a  new  kind  of  South  Africa.  Where  we 
all,  black  and  white  can  walk  tall  together, 
balck  and  white,  into  the  glorious  future 
which  Ood  is  opening  up  before  us,  black 
and  white  together. 

Let  us  talk  together  black  and  white. 
Thanks  be  to  Ood  that  the  Government 
may  be  doing  so  now  with  the  ANC.  I  of- 
fered myself  long  ago  aa  a  go  between.  I 
renew  that  offer  in  all  seriousness  for  we 
will  not  have  security  and  peace  until  we 
have  Justice  and  we  now  have  that  without 
the  participation  of  the  premier  black  lib- 
eration group  the  ANC.  I  pray  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  give  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
political  prisoners  and  exilea.  After  all  they 
released  Robey  Leibrandt  aa  one  of  their 
first  acts  when  they  came  to  power  In  IMS. 

I  love  you  all  deeply.  Olve  me  a  chance  to 
show  you  that  I  do.  But  even  if  you  do  not,  I 
will  still  love  you.  I  copy  a  very  good  exam- 
ple from  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  I 
have  a  motto  for  my  episcopate  In  Johan- 
nesburg. It  conflates  3  biblical  paasagea: 
"Beloved  let  us  love  one  another  because 
love  is  from  Ood:  if  there  is  this  love  among 
you  then  all  will  know  that  you  are  my  dis- 
ciples." Let  that  love  be  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  our  life  together  and  then  we 
will  say  with  St  Augustine  "Love  Ood  and 
do  as  you  like." 

Ood  calls  us  to  be  fellow  workers  with 
Him  to  transform  the  hatreds,  the  Jealou- 
sies, the  anxieties,  the  pain,  the  wars,  the 
famines,  the  ills,  the  animosities  of  this 
world  into  His  Kingdom  of  Shalom,  of 
Ooodneas,  of  laughter,  of  Joy.  of  peace,  of 
righteousness,  of  oompusion.  of  caring,  of 
sharing,  when  the  Kingdom  of  this  world 
will  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Ood  and 
His  Christ  and  He  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever  Amen.  And  then  we  ahall  see  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  vision  in  the  Revelation  of  St 
John  the  Divine  (Rev  7:  9-13) 

"After  Uiis  I  looked  and  saw  a  vast  throng, 
which  no  one  could  count,  from  every 
nation,  of  all  tribes,  people,  and  languages, 
standing  in  front  of  the  throne  and  before 
the  lamb.  They  were  rol>ed  In  white  and  had 
palms  in  their  hands,  and  they  shouted  to- 
gether 

"Victory  to  our  Ood  who  aits  on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lambl" 

And  all  the  angels  stood  round  the  throne 
and  the  elders  and  the  four  living  creatures, 
and  they  fell  on  their  faces  before  the 
throne  and  worshipped  God.  crjrtng: 

"Amen.  Praiae  and  glory  and  wisdom, 
thanksgiving  and  honour,  power  and  might, 
tie  to  our  God  for  ever  and  everi"* 


ECONOBaC  PRKDICnONS  AND 
OROUNDHOO  DAT:  THERE  IS 
MORE  TO  BEINO  RIGHT  THAN 
GETTING  THE  RIGHT  ANSWER 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary Is  s  time  filled  with  predictions 
about  the  weather  and  the  economy.  I 
am  told  that  the  custom  of  forecasting 
the  weather  based  on  the  groundhog's 
shadow  was  Imported  by  our  forefa- 
thers from  Europe.  Legend  has  it  that 
if  the  groundhog  comes  out  of  his 
quarters  and  sees  his  shadow  there 
will  be  6  more  weeks  of  winter,  but  if 
the  day  is  cloudy  and  no  shadow  ap- 
pears, an  early  spring  is.  on  the  way. 
Those    concerned   about   this   year's 


result  will  be  happy  to  know  that  they 
can  have  it  either  way  they  want  it.  Of 
the  many  groundhog  predictors 
around  the  country,  some  of  them  did 
see  their  shadows,  while  other  ground- 
hogs did  not. 

While  we  must  wait  another  3  weeks 
to  see  which  groundhog  is  correct,  few 
of  us  would  suggest  that  there  is  really 
a  connection  between  the  actual  out- 
come of  the  weather  and  this  bit  of 
folklore.  Even  a  groundhog  that  has 
been  fairly  accurate  over  the  years 
could  hardly  be  relied  upon  as  an  in- 
fallible prognosticator  of  the  change 
in  seasons.  The  point  being,  that 
unless  you  are  only  gambling,  there  is 
more  to  belnjE  right  then  simply  guess- 
ing the  correct  outcome.  You  have  got 
to  be  right  for  the  right  reasons. 

This  Is  a  point  we  would  do  well  to 
keep  in  mind  when  we  consider  our 
budget  and  its  effect  on  our  economy. 
We  have  the  largest  budget  deficit  in 
the  history  of  our  Republic  and  the 
best  economic  performance  in  30 
years.  But  before  we  conclude  from 
this  that  deficits  do  not  matter  or  that 
we  can  simply  grow  out  of  this  prob- 
lem, we  should  remember  that  econo- 
mists, like  the  groundhog,  can  occa- 
sionally be  right  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. 

Consider  the  following,  that  even 
with  a  4-percent  real  growth  rate,  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  for 
next  year  has  a  deficit  of  $230  billion 
with  projected  deficits  of  about  that 
amount  for  the  next  4  years.  If  the 
economy  falters  and  a  recession  hits  or 
even  If  normal  growth  occurs,  this  def- 
icit will  be  much  larger  and  its  poten- 
tial consequences  much  greater. 
Before  we  conclude  that  these  deficits 
do  not  matter,  we  should  examine  the 
areas  where  their  shadow  is  already 
being  cast:  On  our  trade  deficit,  on  our 
overvalued  dollar  and  on  the  faltering 
sectors  of  our  economy.  It  may  be  that 
our  economy  is  simply  enjoying  an  un- 
usual" February  thaw"  before  the  con- 
sequences of  these  massive  deficits 
take  full  effect. 

In  this  regard.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues two  articles,  one  by  David  S. 
Broder  and  the  other  by  Hobart 
Rowen.  Their  discussion  on  the  enor- 
mity of  the  deficit  and  the  need  for 
immediate  action  is  both  illuminating 
and  instructive. 

I  ask  that  the  two  articles  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

33.3.  36.7.  49.S,  85.8,  67.8,  lU.l  .  .  . 
(By  I>avid  S.  Broder) 

WAsmKOTON.— State  of  the  Union  speech- 
es, if  they  are  as  good  as  President  Reagan's 
was  Wednesday  night,  are  poetry.  Budgets 
are  prose — or.  worse,  numbers. 

The  State  of  the  Union  Message  is  where 
a  president  showcases  everything  that  is 
going  right,  everything  he  hopes  to  accom- 
plish. Budgets  are  where  you  sometimes 
tiave  to  confess  that  things  are  off  track. 


But  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution 
that  requires  a  president  to  advertise  calam- 
ity. So  Mr.  Reagan,  like  his  predecessors, 
hid  it  away,  deep  in  the  thickets  of  the 
budget  document  he  put  out  last  Monday. 

Half  of  the  scare  story  was  tucked  away  In 
a  table  on  page  157  of  chapter  five  of  the 
budget.  The  other  half  appears  nowhere: 
you  have  to  go  into  the  past  records  to  find 
it  for  yourself. 

I  am  going  to  put  down  a  series  of  num- 
bers for  you  to  look  at:  32.3,  36.7.  49.5,  65.8. 
67.6,  111.1.  Here  are  four  more:  130.4.  143.6, 
152.9.  159.3. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  mysterious.  The 
numbers  measure  the  annual  interest  pay- 
ments on  America's  national  debt.  Put  a 
dollar  sign  in  front.  Put  a  billion  behind. 
What  they  describe  Is  a  runaway  locomo- 
tive. 

The  first  six  numbers,  nmning  up  from 
$32  billion  to  )U1  bUllon.  represent  the 
actual  increase  in  the  annual  Interest  pay- 
ment between  1979  and  1984.  (Only  the  last 
number  is  included  in  Mr.  Reagan's  budget.) 
It  has  more  than  tripled.  And  the  next  four 
numbers.  Jumping  from  $130  billion  to  8159 
billion,  are  Mr.  Reagan's  projection  of  the 
annual  Interest  payments  in  the  next  four 
years. 

Note  that  the  rate  of  increase  slows— since 
the  Reagan  budget  assumes  that  "the  91- 
day  Treasury  bill  rate  (a  key  to  the  rate  of 
interest  the  government  pays)  will  "decline 
steadily  from  an  average  of  9.6  percent  in 
calendar  year  1984  to  5.9  percent  in  1988." 
Set  aside  that  blue-sky  forecast  and  annual 
interest  payments  zoom  to  the  $300-bilUon 
range. 

Note,  too,  that  even  under  Mr.  Reagan's 
optimistic  forecast,  annual  interest  pay- 
ments will  have  multiplied  by  five  in  10 
years. 

And  they  will  continue  to  soar,  because, 
under  Mr.  Reagan's  budget,  even  If  every 
single  one  of  his  savings  proposals  Is  accept- 
ed by  Congress  (fat  chance!)  he  would  have 
us  increase  the  federal  deficit  by  $144  bil- 
lion in  1988  and  add  proportionally  to  the 
annual  interest  bill. 

The  point  is  not  complicated:  it  is  Just  one 
that  Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  keep  secret:  The 
deficit  is  eating  us  alive;  it  Is  running  away 
with  us. 

And  it  cannot  be  cured  on  the  spending 
side,  even  if  you  swallow  all  Mr.  Reagan's 
medicine. 

This  is  no  big  discovery  on  my  part.  Last 
September  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
the  New  York  Democrat,  wrote:  "the  inter- 
est deficit  has  begun  to  go  out  of  control.  In 
1980  the  Treasury  spent  $53  billion  In  inter- 
est payments.  This  year  the  bill  will  reach 
$111  blUlon.  By  1989.  $214  bUUon  .  .  .  what 
Lord  Keynes  called  the  'magic  of  compound 
interest'  works  with  debt  as  well  as  with  sav- 
ings. It  starts  slowly,  then  explodes." 

That  explosion  is  now  happening.  It  will 
occur  whatever  Congress  does  with  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's proposed  budget  cuts — even  if  it  ac- 
cepts them  all. 

The  explosion  will  go  on  until  it  ravages 
the  value  of  the  dollar— unless  someone  has 
the  courage  to  say  that  Americans  have  to 
pay  for  the  amount  of  government  services 
they  get.  That  is.  unless  someone  says, 
"Raise  taxes." 

Mr.  Reagan  won't,  because  he  promised 
not  to.  The  Democrats  won't,  l)ecause 
Walter  F.  Mondale  did,  and  he  lost  49 
states. 

I  am  a  political  reporter,  and  I  understand 
political  realities.  But  I  can  also  add  and 
subtract.  And  since  I  am  not  running  for 


anything,  I  can  tell  you  what  the  politicians 
won't:  Taxes  have  to  go  up. 

The  president's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers hinted  at  the  truth  in  a  report  last 
Tuesday.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  caught 
Senator  Bob  Packwood.  the  Oregon  Repub- 
lican who  chairs  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, suggesting  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  taxes,  and  It  warned  tfim. 
"Well  be  watching." 

If  the  cost  of  a  weapons  system  or  a  wel- 
fare program  were  quintupling,  everyone 
would  say  It  was  out  of  control.  But  interest 
payments  are  quintupling  In  a  decade,  and 
almost  every  politician  looks  the  other  way. 

Why?  Because  they  think  the  people  will 
not  accept  tax  increases.  That  is  a  strange 
assumption.  Hidden  away  in  Mr.  Reagan's 
budget  is  a  table  showing  that  the  tax  in- 
crease passed  by  Congren  in  1983  (in  partial 
penance  for  the  tax-cut  orgy  of  1981) 
brought  in  $36  billion  in  1984  and  will  bring 
In  $354  billion  between  1984  and  1988.  The 
1984  tax  bill  will  add  $73  billion  more  in  re- 
ceipts. 

Did  those  tax  increases  unleash  a  flood  of 
new  spending  proposals?  Did  they  abort  the 
recovery,  diminish  investment  incentives, 
trigger  a  taxpayer  revolt  or  destroy  the 
American  way  of  life?  Hell  no:  they  Just  re- 
duced the  hemorrliage  of  red  ink.  But  Mr. 
Reagan  says  taxes  must  not  be  raised,  and 
he  won  49  states,  so  tliat  settles  the  matter. 
America  has  a  president  who  believec  in  tra- 
ditional values.  All  but  one:  He  doesnt  be- 
lieve in  paying  his  bills.  And  the  Democrats 
are  too  scared  to  challenge  him. 

Our  kids  will  pay  for  this  folly. 

The  Dxticit:  "Poixhtiaixt  Ixihal  Ckmco." 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Washhigtoii.- There  is  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  scoff  at  the  federal  budget 
dendt  After  aU.  the  sky  hasnt  faUen,  de- 
spite the  huge  deficits  piled  up  by  President 
Reagan.  Thus  political  coliumlst  Tom 
Wicker  suggesU  (IHT.  Feb.  7)  that  aU  the 
talk  about  deficits  reiwcaents  "hysteria 
along  the  Potomac"  Mr.  Wilder  sayx  the 
economy  has  lieen  dcrfng  well  and  the  deficit 
has  been  "a  major  stimulus  to  solid  econom- 
ic growth."  So  why  worry? 

Others  who  belittle  the  deficit  problem, 
including  some  busiDesB  tobbyists  and  imre- 
constnicted  supply-aiders,  point  out  that 
predictions  of  double-digit  intareat  rates 
that  would  "crowd  out"  investment  have 
not  been  liome  out. 

This  all  seems  reasonable.  But  those  who 
bruah  off  the  deficit  are  giving  us.  at  best,  a 
highly  selective  reading  of  the  situation. 
Even  top  officials  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion finally  concede  that  the  accumulated 
budget  defidU  are  swelling  at  such  a  fright- 
ening pace  that  eeooomic  growth  alone  will 
not  be  enough  to  cut  them  badt  to  safe 
levels. 

Mr.  Reagan  skirted  the  issue  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  speech.  But  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman  said  bluntly,  "The  presi- 
dent realises  that  this  is  the  last  oiHwrtuni- 
ty  to  restrain  government  and  to  reduce  its 
slxe." 

A  member  of  the  president's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  William  Niskanen.  put  it 
plainly:  "There  is  no  way  to  avoid  either 
present  or  future  taxation  for  the  current 
level  of  government  services.  It  must  be  fi- 
nanced by  taxes  sooner  or  later .  .  .  Borrow- 
ing only  puts  off  the  time  in  which  the 
taxes  have  to  be  raised." 

It  is  fallacious  to  assume  that  the  econo- 
my Is  strong  and  healthy  despite  the  defi- 
cits. The  reality  is  merely  ttuit  America  has 


enjoyed  a  sharp  rebound  from  a  severe  re- 
cession ttiat  left  many  important  weak 
areas,  as  wss  pointed  out  recently  by  the 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  Yort^  E.  Gerald  Corrlgan. 

The  crucial  fact  is  that  the  national  debt 
is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  is  the  econo- 
my. The  debt  is  feeding  on  itself  at  progres- 
sively higher  rates. 

Interest  to  the  national  debt,  according  to 
a  new  report  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  is  Uie  fastest  growing  component  of 
tlie  budget— swelling  faster  than  Social  Se- 
curity payments  or  military  spending. 

Ten  yean  ago,  interest  payments  on  the 
debt  totaled  a  mere  $23  billion,  or  7  percent 
of  the  budget.  By  1985,  interest  costs  have 
soared  to  $130  biUion.  or  13.7  percent  of  the 
budget.  That  is  why  Mr.  Niskanen  caUed  the 
deficit  "a  slow-acting  but  potentiaUy  lethal 
cancer  tlutt  must  be  dealt  with  sooner 
rather  than  later." 

President  Reagan's  budget  document 
shows  that  the  gross  federal  debt  at  the  end 
of  1980  of  $914  billion  will  double  by  the 
end  of  this  year  to  $1,841  trillion.  The  por- 
tion of  the  debt  held  by  the  public  has  risen 
from  38  to  37  percent  of  GNP  in  this  period. 
The  CBO  estimates  that  if  policies  are  not 
changed,  the  debt  will  be  SO  percent  of  ONP 
by  1990. 

"Historical  evidence  provides  little  guid- 
ance for  gauging  the  precise  economic  ef- 
fects of  peacetime  deficits  of  such  magni- 
tude and  duration,  but  they  clearly  imply 
advene  cotuegvence*  for  lonff-run  ttandardt 
eif  living. "  the  CBO  said. 

Mr.  Niskanen.  like  the  president,  prefers 
to  get  the  deficit  down  by  cutting  spending. 
"The  arithmetic  answer  is  that  we  cannot 
increase  federal  debt  relative  to  the  size  of 
the  economy  indefinitely,"  Mr.  Niskanen 
told  reporters.  "That  ratio  has  got  to  stabi- 
lise, and  the  president's  budget  stabiliurs 
that  ratio  by  1988  [at  40  percent].  But  if 
that  ratio  keeps  going  up  and  going  up.  you 
either  are  going  to  have  a  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  non-interest  spending,  or  a  progres- 
sive increase  in  tax  rates.  Now.  that  is  an 
eitba--or.  It  doesn't  say  it  has  to  be  spend- 
ing or  it  has  to  be  taxes." 

The  answer  to  the  charge  of  "hysteria"  is 
simple:  Sensible  people  who  make  few  mis- 
takes in  arithmetic  say  that  if  it  keeps  oo 
the  way  it  is  going,  the  government  will 
soon  have  to  abandon  much  of  its  normal 
operations  Just  to  be  able  to  pay  interest  on 
the  old  debt,  or  raise  taxes  to  pay  all  its 
bills— and  raise  them  a  lot.  That  would 
create  a  drastic  "crowding  out"  of  the  pri- 
vate economy,  and  a  recession  of  spectacu- 
lar proportions. 

The  only  reaaoo  this  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened, says  economist  Stephm  Mairls.  is 
that  the  United  States  has  been  importing 
vast  amiounts  of  capital  from  abroad  at  a 
pace  three  times  greater  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Civil  War.  This  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever. 

Is  there  no  other  choice?  Yes.  the  Fed  can 
crank  up  the  printing  presses,  leading  to  hy- 
perinflation. Remonber  the  history  of  po^ 
World  War  I  Germany?  Do  American  want 
to  push  wheelbarrows  loaded  with  dollars  to 
the  grocery  store  for  a  bottle  of  milk  and  a 
loaf  of  bread?  They  may  have  to,  unless 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  decide 
that  the  federal  budget  deficit  is  serious.* 


THE  OVERVALUED  DOLLAR 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  a  key 
element  in  the  crisis  that  is  being  vis- 
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ited  upon  our  fanners  is  the  overval- 
ued dollar— bloated  In  large  part  by 
runaway  Federal  deficits  of  the  last 
few  years— that  serves  as  a  de  facto 
surcharge  upon  every  product  that  the 
United  States  seeks  to  sell  abroad. 

Last  year  the  United  States  accumu- 
lated a  record  $123  billion  trade  defi- 
cit, and  the  figure  this  year  could  well 
exceed  that.  These  are  not  meaning- 
less figures.  They  paint  a  picture  of 
UJS.  goods  becoming  less  and  less  com- 
petitive in  markets  we  have  long  domi- 
nated: of  U.S.  marketing  networks 
withering  and  dying;  of  millions  of  our 
citizens  losing  their  jobs. 

Our  farm  and  manufacturing  sectors 
both  suffer  the  punishing  effects  of 
the  overvalued  dollar,  and  perhaps  no 
community  in  our  Nation  offers  a 
better  view  of  this  relationship  in  mi- 
crocosm than  the  Quad  Cities  of  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  an  article  that 
offers  a  revealing  analysis  of  this  sub- 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  22. 

1985] 

In  the  Midwxst's  Quad  Cmn,  Cmxap 

iMToaTS  Akk  Bank  or  Local  Farm  Economy 

(By  Art  Pine) 

Davenport,  Iowa— Like  many  two-income 
American  couples  these  days.  Ted  and  Clau- 
dia Lushch  have  been  on  something  of  a 
buying  spree  since  the  economic  recovery 
got  underway. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  they  have 
bought  a  microwave  oven,  a  TV  set.  a 
camera,  a  bicycle,  an  iron,  a  calculator,  a 
new  set  of  china,  a  comforter,  a  fishing  rod. 
a  pair  of  eyeglasses,  some  games  and  dolls 
for  their  children  and  lots  of  clothing,  in- 
cluding a  blazer,  a  Jogging  outfit,  boots  and 
shoes,  sweaters  and  shirts,  hats  and  a  scarf. 
To  top  if  off.  they  are  taking  a  rare  midwin- 
ter vacation  this  year.  "We're  definitely 
spending  more  than  we  did  a  couple  of  years 
ago,"  Mr.  Lushch  says. 

But  the  Lushches'  burst  of  spending  isn't 
all  helping  to  sustain  the  U.S.  recovery.  The 
microwave,  calculator,  camera,  china  and 
blazer  all  were  made  in  Japan:  the  iron 
came  from  Brazil;  the  shoes  and  eyeglasses 
from  Italy;  the  hats  from  Britain;  the  Jog- 
ging suit  and  some  sweaters  from  Taiwan; 
the  boots  from  South  Korea;  the  shirts 
from  France;  and  the  games  and  a  scarf 
from  West  Germany.  And  the  vacation  trip 
destination?  Mexico.  It  is  cheaper  than 
going  to  Florida,  Mrs.  Lushch  says,  adding: 
"It  really  surprises  you  when  you  think 
about  it." 

ECONOMIC  SHOCK 

The  imports  and  the  overseas  vacation 
trip  reflect  the  impact  of  the  superhigh 
dollar,  which  has  made  foreign  goods  cheap- 
er—and more  attractive— here  in  the  U.S. 
and  has  made  American  products  more 
costly  abroad.  Since  its  low  point  in  mid- 
1980,  the  dollar  has  soared  a  breathtaking 
53%  on  an  index  that  is  weighted  according 
to  U.S.  trading  patterns— and  an  average 
100%  against  the  currencies  of  the  other 
major  industrial  nations.  The  jump  is  the 
biggest  since  1931. 

Flemming  Larsen,  international  economist 
for  Wharton  Economic  Forecasting  Associ- 
ates, calls  the  dollar's  spectacular  climb  over 
the  past  4V%  years  "one  of  the  major  inter- 


national economic  shocks  of  the  past  20 
years"— on  a  par  with  the  series  of  oil-price 
rises  in  the  mld-1970*. 

'In  some  ways,  the  dollar's  rlae  Is  causing 
a  lot  more  fundamental  structural  change 
than  oil,"  says  Barry  Bosworth,  a  Brookings 
Institution  economist.  "With  the  oil  shock, 
except  for  those  in  the  oil  and  gas  busineas, 
the  price  rise  affected  everyone  equally. 
Here,  the  dollar's  rise  has  produced  major 
distortions  for  specific  countries  and  sectors. 
For  those  directly  involved,  the  shock  has 
been  far  more  profound." 

rUNDAMXNTAI.  CMANOKS 

As  the  Lushches'  buying  list  will  attest, 
the  dollar's  recent  rise  has  given  foreign 
competitors  another  big  plus:  Even  here  In 
the  Midwest,  consumer  realstanoe  to  for- 
eign-made products  finally  has  all  but  disap- 
peared. "I  don't  think  we  even  looked  (at 
the  labels),  for  the  moat. part,"  says  Claudia 
Lushch.  "In  some  areas.  It's  hard  to  find  an 
American  product,"  Ted  Lushch  says. 

Donald  Keller,  owner  of  a  large  local 
hardware  store  complex,  agrees.  "Two  years 
ago.  I'd  say  consumers  here  cared  a  lot.  but 
now  I  don't  think  they  do."  Mr.  Keller  says. 
"You'd  have  a  hard  time  flndlng  anything 
made  in  America  in  some  Unea,"  be  adds. 

The  strong  dollar  has  fundamentally 
changed  life  for  American  corporations  and 
consumers.  It  has  belped  keep  inflation 
down,  by  absorbing  exoeaa  demand  and  pro- 
viding competition  from  lower-priced  Im- 
ports; brought  consumers  a  wider  choice; 
and  made  overseas  vacations  a  bargain.  It 
also  has  forced  US.  companies  to  make 
badly  needed  adjustments:  Under  preaaure 
from  foreign  imports,  many  have  taken 
major  steps  to  trim  production  costs,  slow 
wage  rises,  invest  in  new  technology  and  im- 
prove their  efficiency  and  marketing  tech- 
niques. "To  that  extent,  it's  been  something 
of  a  blessing."  says  Robert  Lawrence,  a 
Brookings  Institution  trade  specialist. 

A  CHANOINO  LANDSCAFB 

But  the  heightened  competition  has  a 
more  painful  side.  It  has  produced  what 
Edward  Bernstein,  a  Washington-based 
international  economic  consultant,  calls  "a 
divided  economy."  Although  most  of  the 
U.S.  Is  enjoying  robust  growth  and  general 
good  times,  industries  directly  affected  by 
the  dollar-exporters,  manufacturers,  agri- 
culture and  mining— are  "In  a  true  depres- 
sion." with  their  market  shares  eroding  rap- 
idly and  their  profit  margins  severely 
squeezed.  Mr.  Bernstein  asserts. 

Paula  Stem,  who  beads  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  worries  that 
many  of  these  changes  have  gone  so  far 
they  will  be  difficult  to  reverse  once  the 
dollar  declines.  Some  X3S.  exporters  have 
lost  market  shares  abroad  that  they  will  be 
hard  put  to  regain,  and  foreigners  have 
gained  a  foothold  in  markets  here.  More 
ominously,  UJS.  firms  have  begun  buying 
parts  abroad  or  moving  their  production  fa- 
cilities overseas  to  take  advantage  of  lower 
labor  and  materials  costs— depriving  the 
U.S.  economy  of  those  jobs.  "It's  changing 
the  very  landscape  here,"  Ms.  Stem  asserts. 

Walter  Joelson,  Oeneral  Electric  Co.'s 
chief  economist,  warns  that  five  years  of 
rising  cost  advantages  have  enabled  foreign 
manufacturers  to  develop  nationwide  distri- 
bution systems  in  the  U.S.  that  have  all  but 
guaranteed  them  the  volume  they  needed  to 
increase  their  production  scale  and  to  take 
advantage  of  state-of-the-art  technologies. 
In  one  such  example.  Siemens  AO,  the  giant 
West  German  electrical  company,  recently 
acquired  the  ITE  circuit-breaker  division  of 


Gould,  Inc.,  giving  Siemens  production  and 
distribution  facilities  to  make  transformers 
in  the  U.S. 

Import  figures  are  staggering.  Spurred  on 
by  the  faster  growth  and  higher  demand  in 
the  U.S.,  the  influx  has  produced  a  record 
$123  billion  trade  deficit  for  1984— larger 
than  the  entire  federal  budget  20  years  ago. 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  pre- 
dicts the  red-Ink  figure  could  approach  $150 
billion  this  year.  After  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion. Imports  of  goods  now  account  for 
almost  15%  of  the  entire  U.S.  market— up 
from  12.7%  In  1983  and  6.3%  20  years  ago. 

In  some  sectors,  the  Import  gains  have 
been  even  more  dramatic.  Imports  of  capital 
goods,  for  example,  soared  to  25.9%  of  the 
U.S.  market  in  1984.  from  16.2%  in  1980. 
There  have  been  doiens  of  other  surges.  Im- 
ports of  aluminum  roae  112%  in  1984;  dolls 
and  stuffed  toys,  132%;  bicycles,  67%.  Even 
some  hlgb-tecb  Industries,  such  as  comput- 
ers, haven't  been  exempt.  (Overall  imports 
totaled  $341.2  blUion  for  1984,  up  26.4% 
from  the  previous  year;  by  contrast,  they 
were  only  $22  billion  two  decades  ago. 

What  makes  the  dollar  problem  so  acute  is 
that  the  U.8.  economy  Is  more  dependent  on 
foreign  trade  now  than  it  was  even  a  decade 
or  two  ago.  Ms.  Stem  points  out  that 
through  the  nild-1980B,  imports  and  exports 
together  amounted  only  to  about  6.5%  of 
the  total  economy.  By  the  mld-19708,  trade 
accounted  for  10%;  today  It's  up  to  12%. 
What's  more,  the  U.S.  no  longer  has  the 
clear  lead  over  Japan  and  Europe  in  tech- 
nology, as  It  did  Just  after  World  War  II. 
And  America  faces  new  competition  from 
developing  countries  such  as  Brazil.  Taiwan 
and  Korea  in  products  such  as  steelmaklng, 
aircraft,  machine  tools  and  electronics, 
which  once  were  the  province  of  industrial- 
ized nations. 

Both  the  good  and  the  bad  are  here  to  see 
In  Davenport  and  the  Quad  Cities  communi- 
ty—an area  that  includes  neighboring 
Mollne,  East  Moline  and  Rock  laland.  all  in 
Illinois.  Long  an  important  manufacturing 
center,  the  area  is  home  to  huge  farm-im- 
plement-making companies  and  the  many 
machine  shops  and  small  manufacturing 
plants  that  help  serve  them.  The  economy 
here  is  built  on  agriculture;  and  for  years. 
Quad  c:itiea  residents  thought  they  were  vir- 
tually immune  from  ordinary  recessions. 
Today,  unemployment  Is  13.5%.  and  Daven- 
port's city  administrator.  Bruce  Romer. 
says.  "A  major  villain  Is  the  high  dollar." 

HARD- HIT  PARMXRS 

Although  the  Lushches— he  Is  a  market- 
ing director  at  an  accounting  firm,  she  a 
part-time  bookkeeper— have  benefited  from 
a  wider  buying  choice  and  lower  prices,  the 
strong  dollar  creates  problems  for  most  of 
Davenport's  industry  and  labor  force.  To 
Quad  Cities  residents,  by  far  the  biggest 
victim  is  the  local  farm  economy.  The  dol- 
lar's Impact  in  depressing  farm  exports  ex- 
acerbates farmers'  difficulties  with  falling 
land  prices  and  heavy  debt. 

That  In  turn  is  killing  the  area's  farm-Im- 
plement manufacturers.  Giants  such  p.s 
Deere  4c  Co.  and  International  Harvester 
Co.  have  been  laying  off  workers  in  the  face 
of  the  farm  problem.  Other  Quad  Cities' 
manufacturers  also  have  been  hard  hit.  In 
late  January,  officials  at  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.'s  sprawling  Mount  Joy  plant,  one  of  the 
area's  largest  employers,  announced  their 
U.S.  plants  have  become  so  uncompetitive 
that  they  decided  to  move  production  of 
four  major  product  lines  to  Scotland  and 
France.  Over  the  next  two  years,  600  work- 


ers here  will  lose  their  jobs.  Caterpillar  offi- 
cials blame  the  high  dollar,  which  has 
crimped  export  sales. 

The  recession  and  the  high  dollar  have  hit 
the  Quad  Cities  hard.  Since  1979.  Deere, 
Harvester  and  Caterpillar  have  laid  off 
12,000  people  in  the  area.  Most  will  never 
get  their  Jobs  back.  Reflecting  on  Caterpil- 
lar's decision  to  move  overseas,  Everett  Hop- 
ping, the  local  United  Auto  Workers  presi- 
dent, laments.  "They  used  to  export  con- 
struction equipment.  Now,  they're  exporting 
jobs." 

I.  Weir  Sears  Jr..  president  of  a  Quad 
Cities  tractor-seat-manufacturing  firm.  Is 
pondering  a  similar  move.  Only  a  few  years 
ago.  he  recalls,  his  company— Sears  tfanu- 
facturing  Co.— had  a  clear  edge  in  bidding  to 
supply  Caterpillar  and  the  area's  big  farm- 
implement  makers,  but  these  days  he  has 
been  ovemui  by  competition  from  a  firm  in 
West  Germany.  "The  strength  of  the  dollar 
is  giving  them  a  20%  edge,"  Mr.  Sears  com- 
plains, "and  we've  done  about  all  we  can  to 
cut  costs."  Last  month,  Mr.  Sears  reluctant- 
ly completed  plans  to  shift  part  of  his  firm's 
production  to  a  new  site  in  Wales  over  the 
next  two  years.  "Sad  as  it  may  seem.:'  he 
says,  "we're  now  at  the  point  where  we  can 
make  parts  in  Wales  and  bring  them  over 
here  more  cheaply  than  we  can  make  them 
here." 

LOSINCBATTLX 

The  saga  of  Sterling  Multi-Products  Inc.. 
of  nearby  Prophetstown,  Iowa,  is  typical  of 
many  firms  that  have  felt  the  dollar's 
impact  here.  Sterling  manufactures  medical 
Instruments  and  tools  such  as  forceps  and 
scissors  for  removing  surgical  sutures.  Over 
the  past  24  months,  the  U.S.  firm  has 
fought  a  losing  battle  against  imiwrt  compe- 
tition—this time  from  Pakistan. 

"Two  years  ago,  we  were  fully  competi- 
tive." says  Merle  Nice,  the  company's  presi- 
dent. But  the  dollar's  unrelenting  rise  final- 
ly gave  imports  a  price  advantage.  Sterling 
reacted  quickly,  slashing  its  own  prtces  here 
at  home,  turning  to  cheaper— Imported— 
steel  and  other  raw  materials  and  investing 
in  new,  more  efficient  production  machin- 
ery. Mr.  Nice  already  has  spent  $250,000  on 
new  punch  presses  and  milling  machines 
and  will  add  another  $250,000  worth  over 
the  next  six  months.  Workers  have  held 
down  wage  demands.  Overall,  Sterling  has 
been  able  to  cut  its  prices  remarkably— 
almost  in  half. 

Yet,  largely  because  of  the  soaring  dollar, 
the  company's  prices  now  are  down  only  to 
where  the  Import  prices  were  a  year  ago— 
and  the  import  prices  have  dropped  further 
The  Pakistani  product  now  sells  for  8V^ 
cents  apiece,  compared  with  14  cents  for 
Sterling's.  And  the  foreign  product  has  im- 
proved. "They're  making  an  acceptable 
product  now,"  Mr.  Nice  says.  "Very  honest- 
ly, I  dont  know  what  we  can  do  anymore." 
Caught  in  a  bind.  Sterling  is  looking  for 
other  products  to  make.  "We're  going  to  try 
to  go  on  to  something  else,"  he  shrugs. 

G0ITARS  FROM  JAPAN 

To  be  sure,  in  many  U.S.  industries,  the 
inability  to  meet  foreign  competition  isn't 
just  a  result  of  the  high  dollar.  But  it  Is 
clear  that  the  dollar's  recent  rise  has 
heightened  the  competition  from  imports 
and  enabled  new  competitors  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold. Michael  Beardsley,  a  Quad  Cities 
music-store  owner,  recounts  sadly  how  only 
a  couple  of  decades  ago  U.S.  guitar  firms 
still  had  the  edge  In  sales  here.  Then  came 
the  Japanese.  By  the  early  1980b.  Tokyo 
dominated  the  U.S.  market.  In  many  cases. 


Japanese  guitars  set  the  standard  for  excel- 
lence, Mr.  Beardsley  says,  adding  that  "75% 
of  what  we  sell  Is  made  overseas.  Two  years 
ago.  it  was  only  half." 

The  same  is  true  for  other  products.  In  a 
large  shopping  center  in  nearby  Moline,  111., 
toy-store  manager  Dean  Pemberton  con- 
cedes that  Imports  have  virtually  taken  over 
the  toy  business.  Surveying  the  dolls, 
games,  stuffed  animals  and  toy  trucks  all 
made  in  Europe  or  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  he  shrugs:  ""This  place'd  be  three- 
quarters  empty  if  they  took  them  out." 

The  current  surge  of  imports  isn't  expect- 
ed to  continue  at  these  levels  indefinitely. 
The  U.S.  economy  had  begim  to  slow  from 
its  1983-'84  pace,  and  the  European  and 
Asian  economies  are  on  the  rebound.  So 
Americans'  appetites  for  Imports  are  likely 
to  ease  somewhat,  while  foreign  demand  for 
American-made  products  may  be  aliout  to 
rise. 

But  almost  no  one  expects  the  high  dollar 
to  tum  around  soon.  Edward  Yardenl,  econ- 
omist for  Prudentlal-Bacbe  Securities,  pre- 
dicts the  U.8.  currency  will  continue  high 
because  the  markets  perceive  this  is  a  good 
place  to  invest.  Predictions  for  the  dollar's 
decline  show  little  more  than  a  5%  to  10% 
drop  over  the  coming  year  at  most.  For  the 
moment,  at  least,  the  foreign  competition 
seems  here  to  stay. 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  we  are,  with  great  ceremony  and 
fanfare,  celebrating  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  end  of  World  War  II.  But, 
another  anniversary  approaches 
almost  unnoticed— this  year  will  also 
be  the  40th  year  since  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations. 

After  the  vast  death  and  destruction 
of  that  tragic  war,  the  United  Nations 
represented  the  shining  hope  of  man- 
kind that  we  might,  at  last,  work  as  an 
international  community  to  resolve 
our  differences  through  negotiations 
rather  than  through  armed  conflict. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
to  "institutionalize  international  in- 
volvement in  human  rights."  In  an  ex- 
cellent speech  delivered  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege on  the  centennial  commemoration 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  birth,  former 
ambassador  Richard  N.  Gardner  elo- 
quently explored  that  beginning,  and 
the  vital  role  played  by  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. 

She  began  by  confronting  the  Soviet 
representative  on  the  question  of  the 
forced  repatriation  of  warthne  refu- 
gees. After  winning  that  battle,  she 
was  elected  to  be  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  Permanent  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  She  poked  and  prod- 
ded a  widely  diverse  group  into  draft- 
ing a  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  that  was  "acceptable  to  all  reli- 
gions, cultures,  and  ideologies",  and 
could  be  "readily  understood  by  the 
common  people  of  the  world." 
Throughout  the  fall  of  1948.  during 
the  crisis  period  of  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, she  shepherded  the  declaration 
through   85  meetings  of  the  Third 


Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
imtil  it  was  finally  approved.  At  last, 
at  3  a.m.  on  December  10.  1948,  the 
General  Assembly  approved  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  went  on  to  serve  our 
country  at  the  United  Nations  until 
1052.  Mr.  Gardner  first  met  her  as  a 
graduate  student  come  to  watch  the 
American  delegation  in  action  at  the 
Palais  de  Chaillot  in  Paris.  He  request- 
ed and  received  permission  to  accom- 
pany her  for  several  days  in  order  to 
research  a  magazine  article  about  her. 
In  a  February  12,  1952.  article  for  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine,  he 
wrote  of  her  powerful  weekly  broad- 
casts in  French.  "The  United  Nations 
This  Week."  which  went  out  over 
French.  Belgian,  and  Swiss  networks. 
At  a  time  when  resentment  against 
the  United  States  was  growing  rapidly, 
her  voice  did  more  "to  create  goodwill 
for  the  United  States  in  Western 
Ehirope"  than  that  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican. 

For  all  its  shortcomings,  the  United 
Nations  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  struggle  for  hiunan  rights 
throughout  the  world.  As  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt would  say.  we  have  come  a  long 
way  toward  "considering  first  the 
rights  of  man."  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  BCr.  Gardner's 
speech  and  his  article  entitled  "'First 
Lady'  of  the  Voice  of  America"  vpear 
at  this  point  in  the  Rcoord. 

The  material  follows: 

Thx  Endurinc  Human  Rights  Lsgact  op 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  ■ 

(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

(Richard  N.  Oar«lner  holds  the  Henry  L. 
Moses  Profeasorsblp  in  Law  and  Interna- 
tional Organtaatiim  at  Columbia  Univetsity. 
He  served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organlzatian  Af f ain 
from  1961  to  1965  and  as  VS.  Ambassador 
to  Italy  from  1977  to  1981.  His  article  on  his 
first  meeting  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  appeared 
in  The  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magaihie 
in  1952  under  the  title  "First  Lady  of  the 
Voice  of  America.") 

Oa  a  gray  afternoon  In  late  December, 
1945,  the  members  of  the  United  States  del- 
egatim  began  arriving  at  a  New  York  dock- 
side  to  take  the  "Queen  Mary"  to  the  first 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  London.  One  by  one  the  famous 
delgates  drew  up  in  black  limousines,  with 
motocycle  escorts  and  slrras  sailing,  pausing 
as  they  emerged  for  popiring  flashbulbs, 
before  boarding  the  austere  ocean  liner,  still 
In  Its  wartime  garb  as  a  converted  troopship. 

Among  the  oelelHlties  were  Senator  Tom 
Connally,  Democrat  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  of  Michigan,  the  Committee's 
ranking  Republican:  one  past  and  one 
future  Secretary  of  State.  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  Jr.,  and  John  Foster  Dulles. 

With  leas  fanfare,  an  extraordinary  army 
of  advisors  to  the  delegation  was  also  de- 
canted at  dockside  that  same  aftemoon— 
Ralph  Bunche,  Abe  Fortas,  Ben  Ck>hen,  Leo 
Pasvolsky,  and  Alger  Hiss.  Only  the  head  of 


■  Lecture  delivered  October  IS,  1084.  at  the  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  Ontenary,  Vassar  CoUege. 
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the  delegation  was  mlaslng— Secretary  of 
State  James  Byrnes  would  ny  to  Join  the 
delegation  in  London. 

A  few  hours  later,  after  the  excitement  of 
these  early  arrivals  had  subsided,  a  small 
car  driven  by  a  friend  quietly  dropped  off 
another  member  of  the  delegation— a  tall 
lady  dressed  conservatively  in  black.  She 
walked  alone  to  the  ocean  liner  and  slowly 
mounted  the  gangplank.  When  she  was 
halfway  up  someone  noticed  who  the  tall 
lady  was— Eleanor  Roosevelt,  widow  of  the 
32nd  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

When,  earlier  that  month.  President 
Harry  Truman  had  asked  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to 
serve  on  the  American  delegation  to  this 
critical  first  organizing  session  of  the  UJf. 
General  Assembly,  her  first  reaction,  in  her 
own  words,  was.  "Oh.  no!  It  would  be  impos- 
sible. How  could  /  be  a  delegate  to  help  or- 
ganize the  United  Nations  when  I  have  no 
background  or  experience  In  international 
meetings?"  But  President  Truman  Insisted 
and  she  reconsidered,  seeing  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  her  late  husband's  main 
postwar  goal— the  establishment  of  a  global 
organisation  to  help  maintain  world  peace. 

That  lonely  walk  up  the  gangplank  of  the 
Queen  Mary  was  to  transport  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt, in  a  way  she  could  scarcely  imagine, 
into  a  new  world  of  international  diplomacy. 
After  thirteen  years  In  the  White  House, 
where  her  tireless  work  on  behalf  of  victims 
of  poverty  and  discrimination  had  been 
overshadowed  by  the  towering  figure  of 
FDR.  she  was  embarking  on  her  own  on  a 
new  career  which  would  one  day  earn  her 
the  undisputed  title  of  "First  Lady  of  the 
World." 

It  would  be  scarcely  necessary  to  recall 
the  essential  facts  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  odys- 
sey  were  they  not  all  but  forgotten  by  most 
Americans  under  the  age  of  forty.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  United  Nations  from  1946  to  1952. 
During  those  six  years  the  uneasy  wartime 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  disintegrated  into  the  open 
hostility  of  the  cold  war.  At  the  very  heart 
of  the  confrontation  between  East  and  West 
lay  the  issue  of  human  liberty.  Incredibly,  it 
was  to  President  Roosevelt's  widow,  a  lady 
of  61  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1945,  a 
woman  who  had  never  held  public  office,  a 
woman  ridiculed  and  maligned  from  both 
right  and  left  for  her  personal  manner  and 
political  belief,  it  was  to  this  woman  that 
fell  the  task  of  l>eing  the  West's  principal 
spokesman  in  the  United  Nations  in  defense 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  against  the 
powers  of  the  state. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt's  story  In  these  years 
can  be  seen  as  a  tale  of  triumph  for  all 
those  who  sought  to  make  a  government's 
treatment  of  Its  own  citizens  a  matter  of 
international  concern.  It  should  also  be 
seen,  as  Joseph  Lash  makes  clear  in  his  fas- 
cinating biography.  Eleanor  The  Years 
Alone,  as  a  personal  triumph  of  a  wonuu 
overcoming  a  deeply-ingrained  sense  of  inse- 
curity through  determination  and  hard 
work,  proving  herself  in  what  at  the  time 
was  almost  exclusively  a  man's  world,  and 
winning  in  the  end  not  only  self-respect,  but 
also  the  respect  of  others  who  refused  at 
the  start  to  take  her  seriously. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  first  days  on  the  "Queen 
Mary"  were  not  auspicious.  The  famous 
men  on  the  delegation  were  polite  but  con- 
descending, and  made  it  clear  that  as  far  as 
serious  business  was  concerned,  she  was  so 
much  surplus  baggage.  It  was  only  well  into 
the  voyage  that  she  learned  from  Senator 
Vandenberg  that  she  had  been  assigned  to 


the  Third  Committee  of  the  General  Anem- 
bly.  the  one  dealing  with  social,  cultural  and 
humanitarian  matters.  She  understood  only 
too  well  what  was  going  on.  As  she  wrote 
later  in  her  autobiography: 

"I  could  Just  see  the  gentlemen  of  our  del- 
egation saying.  'Oh.  no!  We  can't  put  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  on  the  political  committee.  What 
could  she  do  on  the  budget  committee?  Does 
she  know  anything  about  legal  questions? 
Ah.  here's  the  safe  spot  for  her— Committee 
3.  She  can't  do  much  harm  there!' " 

But  a  fuimy  thing  happened  when  they 
got  to  the  UJf.  forum.  Unforeseen  by  all.  it 
was  in  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  Third  Committee 
that  simmering  cold  war  tensions  were  first 
to  erupt,  capturing  world  attention  and 
thrusting  her  into  the  spotlight.  The  Issue 
was  the  forced  repatriation  of  over  a  million 
wartime  refugees  Ukrainians.  Byelorus- 
sians. Poles.  Ctechs,  Latvians.  Uthuanlans. 
Estonians.  Spaniards  and  Jewish  survivors 
of  Nasi  death  camps.  The  Russians  and 
their  satellites  Insisted  that  the  refugees  be 
required  to  return  to  their  homelands. 
Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt Insisted  that  every  refugee  must  have 
the  right  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  return 
to  his  country. 

Defeated  in  the  vote  on  the  Third  Com- 
mittee, the  Russians  brought  the  matter  to 
the  General  Assembly  plenary.  Their 
spokesman  was  Andrei  Vishlnsky.  prosecu- 
tor in  Stalin's  purge  trials  of  the  1930'a 
Dulles  and  Vandenberg  had  misslvings 
about  sending  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Into  battle 
with  Moscow's  most  skilled  advocate,  but  by 
now  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  the  only  American 
delegate  familiar  with  the  Item.  It  wis  too 
late  to  replace  her. 

Late  at  night,  before  a  tense  General  As- 
sembly In  London's  Church  House.  Vi- 
shlnsky declared  that  those  refugees  refus- 
ing repatriation  were  traitors  and  quis- 
lings—a tolerance  for  such  people,  he  said, 
"is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
Munich."  Speaking  without  a  prepared  text. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  answered  Vishlnsky  in  quiet, 
firm  and  simple  language.  Some  European 
countries,  which  had  gone  through  dvU  and 
international  conflict  might  take  a  different 
view,  she  observed,  but  it  was  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  the  United  Nations  "to  frame 
things  which  will  be  broader  in  ouUook. 
which  will  consider  first  the  rights  of  man." 
One  of  her  advisors  was  later  to  call  It  the 
most  effective  extemporaneous  speech  ever 
naade  by  an  American  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  General  Assembly 
overwhelmingly  affirmed  the  refugees'  right 
of  free  choice. 

The  next  morning.  John  Foster  Dulles 
congratulated  Mrs.  Roosevelt:  "I  feel  I  must 
tell  you  that  when  you  were  appointed  I 
thought  it  terrible  and  now  I  think  your 
work  here  has  been  fine!"  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
commented  wryly  In  her  diary:  "So— against 
odds,  the  women  move  forward,  but  I'm 
rather  old  to  be  carrying  on  this  fightt" 

It  was  only  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's duels  with  Russia's  Grand  Inquisitor 
on  the  refugee  Issue.  At  the  resumed  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  New  York  In  the 
fall.  Vishlnsky  returned  to  the  attack.  Ubel- 
ling  the  refugees  refusing  repatriation  as 
"fascists."  Mrs.  Roosevelt  calmly  replied 
that  she  had  visited  the  refugee  camps  her- 
self. "They  did  not  appear  to  be  fascists," 
she  said.  "They  did  not  want  to  return  be- 
cause their  country  no  longer  belonged  to 
them." 

When  she  finished,  the  delegates  applaud- 
ed her  in  an  unusual  departure  from  diplo- 
matic tradition.  One  New  York  Times  re- 


porter commented  that  the  "Gibson  Girl" 
hss  l>ested  "the  Commissar." 

l^e  Russians  were  not  amused.  Vishlnsky 
was  overheard  to  call  Mrs.  Roosevelt  "that 
meddling  old  woman."  Stalin  reportedly 
threatened  to  appoint  someone  else  Lenin's 
widow  and  bring  her  to  the  United  Nations, 
"if  that  old  woman  doesn't  shut  up.'" 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  wss  gaining  confidence. 
Women,  she  now  felt,  could  do  the  Job  as 
well  if  not  better  than  men.  Of  some  of  the 
famous  men  on  the  American  delegation, 
she  was  forming  s  less-than-enthusiastic 
Judgment.  "These  representatives  of  ours." 
she  wrote  in  her  diary,  "don't  build  friend- 
ship for  us.  They  have  no  confidence,  so 
they  are  rude  and  arrogant  and  create  su^>i- 
cion.  Honesty  and  friendliness  goes  down, 
but  they  haven't  the  tedinique."  Writing  a 
friend  about  their  "folblea."  she  added:  "I'm 
so  glad  I  never  feel  important,  it  does  com- 
plicate life!" 

BCrs.  Roosevelt  had  met  the  challenge  of 
standing  up  to  the  Russians  on  the  refugee 
issue,  but  her  main  work  still  lay  ahead.  In 
the  spring  of  1946,  she  had  been  asked  to 
serve  on  a  preparatory  commission  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  Ulf.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  In  January  1947.  after  the 
permanent  Commission  had  been  estab- 
lished, Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  prompUy  elected 
Its  Chairman.  The  lady  who  only  a  year 
before  had  complained  that  she  hsd  "no 
background  or  experience  in  international 
meetings"  found  herself  responsible  for 
drafting  an  'international  bill  of  human 
rights"  along  with  such  formidable  figures 
as  Rene  Cassin  of  France,  Charles  Malik  of 
Lebanon.  P.C.  Chang  of  China.  Carlos  P. 
Romulo  of  the  Philippines,  and  Alexander 
Borisov  and  Alexel  Pavlov  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  seeds  of  institutionalised  internation- 
al Involvement  in  human  rights  had  been 
laid  by  FDR  himself  in  his  "Four  Free- 
doms" speech  to  the  Congress  on  January  6, 
1941.  There  he  had  said  that  the  postwar 
world  order  must  be  based  on  four  essential 
freedoms— freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear— "everywhere 
in  the  world."  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  contrast  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant,  made  human  rights  a  basic 
objective  and  a  universal  obligation.  Article 
56  of  the  Charter  declared  that  the  United 
Nations  shall  promote  "human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or  reli- 
gion." In  Article  56  all  members  pledged 
themselves  "to  take  Joint  and  separate 
action  in  cooperation  with  the  Organiza- 
tion" for  the  achievement  of  these  purposes. 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  how  was  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  proceed? 
Many  nations  wanted  the  Commission  to 
begin  by  drafting  a  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights— a  treaty  document  legally  binding 
on  governments.  Ever  the  pragmatist.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  argued  that  a  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  should  come  first— a  non- 
binding  set  of  principles  that  could  be  pro- 
mulgated quickly  without  waiting  for  the 
difficult  process  of  treaty  drafting  and  rati- 
fication. She  feared  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
would  balk  at  a  treaty  with  formal  legal 
commitments  on  how  the  United  States 
should  treat  its  own  citizens.  (In  the  light  of 
the  later  history  of  Senate  intransigence  on 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  other  human 
rights  instruments,  how  right  she  was!) 
"The  world  is  waiting  for  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  to  do  something."  Mrs.  Roose- 
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velt  pleaded:  thus  Declaration  first,  treaties 
after«-ard. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  finally  won  that  argument, 
but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  her  difficul- 
ties. The  group  that  assembled  to  draft  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  as 
it  came  to  be  called,  represented  widely  di- 
verse cultural,  philosophical,  religious  and 
political  traditions.  The  Chinese  wanted  to 
base  the  Declaration  on  the  philosophy  of 
Confucius,  the  Catholics  on  the  teachings  of 
Sr.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  liberals  on  those  of 
Locke  and  Jefferson  and  the  Conununists 
on  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx.  In  drafting 
sessions  at  her  home  in  Washington  Square, 
and  in  subsequent  meetings  in  New  York, 
Geneva  and  Paris,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  insisted 
that  the  Declaration  must  be  acceptable  to 
all  religions,  cultures  and  ideologies.  She 
also  pleaded  with  the  lawyers  that  the  docu- 
ment must  be  readily  understood  by  the 
common  people  of  the  world. 

Not  surprisingly,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  soon 
found  herself  embroiled  in  more  confronta- 
tions with  the  Russians.  It  was  clear  they 
meant  something  quite  different  by  the 
terms  "freedom"  and  "democracy."  They 
wanted  a  provision  after  each  article  saying 
it  was  up  to  the  State  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  specific  right  was  being  observed. 
And  they  pushed  for  the  inclusion  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  rights— rights  to  employ- 
ment, education,  health  care— which  they 
said  were  no  less  important  than  the  politi- 
cal rights  guaranteed  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. After  some  discussion,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
persuaded  a  reluctant  State  Department  to 
accept  this  latter  Soviet  proposal.  Had  not 
FDR,  after  all,  once  said  that  "necessitous 
men  are  not  free  men"?  Had  he  not  framed 
the  postwar  goal  of  "freedom  from  want"— 
"everywhere  in  the  world"? 

Despite  this  move  to  meet  them  pari  way, 
the  Russians  were  now  stonewalling.  They 
had  apparently  decided  that  a  Universal 
Declaration  would  not  be  to  their  liking  and 
could  be  a  postwar  embarrassment.  They 
made  long  vitriolic  harangues  on  racial  dis- 
crimination and  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.  But  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  not 
to  be  pushed  around.  In  her  autobiography 
she  recounted  with  evident  relish  how  she 
dealt  with  a  Soviet  delegate  who  was  par- 
ticularly insistent  in  such  attacks:  "He 
seemed  likely  to  go  on  forever,  but  I 
watched  him  closely  until  he  had  to  pause 
for  breath.  Then  I  banged  the  gavel  so  hard 
that  the  other  delegates  jumped  in  surprise 
and  before  he  could  continue.  I  got  in  a  few 
words  of  my  own.  'We  are  here  to  discuss 
ways  of  safeguarding  human  rights.  We  are 
not  here  to  attack  each  other's  governments 
and  I  hope  the  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  remember  that  when  we  meet  on 
Monday.  Meeting  adjourned.' " 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  Russian  del- 
egate returned  to  the  theme  of  the  plight  of 
Black  Americans.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  proposed 
that  the  Russians  could  send  a  team  to  ob- 
serve racial  problems  in  the  United  States  if 
the  U.S.  could  do  the  same  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  effectively  cut  short  the  Soviet 
attack.  "The  Russians  seem  to  have  met 
their  match  in  Mrs.  Roosevelt, "  The  New 
York  Times  observed.  One  State  Depart- 
ment advisor  marvelled:  "Never  have  I  seen 
naivete  and  cunning  so  gracefully  blended." 

Now  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  determined  to  press 
the  Declaration  to  completion,  drove  her 
U.N.  colleagues  mercilessly.  There  were 
twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen  hour  days,  and 
some  delegates  may  have  secretly  whispered 
the  famous  prayer  ascribed  to  FDR:  "O 
Lord,  make  Eleanor  tired!"  A  delegate  from 
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Panama  begged  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  remember 
that  U.N.  delegates  have  human  rights,  too. 

By  the  summer  of  1948  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration had  finally  taken  shape.  Framed  as 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  wanted,  in  simple  and  elo- 
quent prose,  it  drew  heavily  on  the  Ameri- 
can Bill  of  Rights,  the  British  Magna  Carta 
and  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  It  consisted  of  a  Preamble  and  30  Arti- 
cles setting  forth  the  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  to  which  all  men  and 
women  are  entitled  everywhere  in  the  worid 
without  distinction. 

Article  1  laid  down  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  Declaration:  "All  human  beings  are 
bom  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights. 
They  are  endowed  with  reason  and  con- 
science and  should  act  toward  one  another 
in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood."  Article  2  set  out 
the  principles  of  equality  and  non-discrimi- 
nation in  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights. 
Articles  3  through  21  laid  down  basic  politi- 
cal and  civil  rights,  including  the  right  to 
life.  lit>erty  and  property:  freedom  from  tor- 
ture or  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment:  freedom  from  arbi- 
trary arrest,  detention  or  exile:  the  right  to 
a  fair  and  public  hearing  by  an  indep«ident 
and  impartial  tribunal:  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion:  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression:  the  right  to  peaceful  assem- 
bly and  association. 

Articles  22  through  27  establish  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  rights  to  which 
"everyone  is  entitled  as  a  member  of  socie- 
ty." These  included  the  right  to  work:  the 
right  to  social  security:  the  right  to  equal 
pay  for  equal  work;  the  right  to  rest  and  lei- 
sure; the  right  to  a  standard  of  living  ade- 
quate for  health  and  well-being;  the  right  to 
education;  and  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  cultural  life  of  the  conununity. 

Not  Intended  to  be  legally  binding  on  gov- 
ernments, the  test  was.  in  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
words,  "a  declaration  of  basic  principles  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to 
be  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  and  by  formal  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers and  to  serve  as  a  common  standard  of 
achievement  for  all  peoples  of  all  nations." 

But  would  the  General  Assembly  approve 
the  I>eclaration?  When  it  convened  in  Paris 
in  the  fall  of  1948.  the  East-West  confronta- 
tion had  reached  a  new  level  of  intensity. 
The  Soviets  were  blockading  Berlin.  Com- 
munist parties  were  in  open  and  frequently 
violent  opposition  in  France  and  Italy.  Com- 
munist trade  unions  led  a  wave  of  strikes 
throughout  Western  Europe.  Speaking  in 
French  at  the  Sorbonne.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
told  a  crowd  of  2.500  that  the  Russians'  fail- 
ure to  respect  human  rights  was  now  a 
major  obstacle  to  world  peace. 

At  the  Insistence  of  the  SovieU.  and  with 
the  support  of  other  nations,  the  Third 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  decid- 
ed to  debate  and  vote  on  the  whole  Declara- 
tion article  by  article  and  line  by  line— "ex- 
actly as  though."  Mrs.  Roosevelt  com- 
plained, "it  was  all  an  entirely  new  idea  and 
nobody  had  ever  looked  at  it  before."  This 
required  85  meetings  until  finally  the  Com- 
mittee approved  the  Declaration  and  for- 
warded it  to  the  Assembly  plenary. 

On  December  10.  1948.  at  3:00  in  the 
morning,  the  General  Assembly  finally  ap- 
proved the  Universal  Declaration  by  a  vote 
of  48  in  favor,  none  against,  and  eight  ab- 
stentions (the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites. Saudi  Arabia,  and  South  Africa).  The 
delegates  rose  to  give  Mrs.  Roosevelt  a 
standing  ovation.  Charles  Malik  observed:  "I 
do  not  see  how  without  her  presence  we 
could  have  accomplished  what  we  actually 
did  accomplish." 


With  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration. Mrs.  Roosevelt  reached  the  height  of 
her  popularity  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  She  was  proud  of  her  role  in  shaping 
the  Declaration;  indeed,  she  considered  it 
the  crowning  achievement  of  her  life.  Yet 
all  the  honors  and  awards  that  followed 
never  altered  her  simplicity  and  modest  life- 
style. When  large  crowds  surrounded  her 
she  would  remark  with  her  toothy  smile: 
"People  are  so  interested  in  the  United  Na- 
tions!" Though  she  was  writing  a  daily 
newspaper  column  and  was  in  constant 
demand  for  speeches  and  interviews,  she 
continued  her  close  friendship  with  U.N. 
delegates  and  Secretariat  members.  She  pre- 
ferred the  U.N.  cafeteria  to  the  more  ele- 
gant Delegates'  Dining  Room.  On  her  65th 
birthday,  in  1949,  she  was  in  line  alone  hold- 
ing her  tray  in  the  U.N.  cafeteria. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  last  years  as  Chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  were  devot- 
ed to  the  drafting  of  the  human  rights 
treaty  that,  it  had  been  agreed,  would 
follow  the  Declaration.  As  she  foresaw,  this 
wss  to  be  a  complex  and  time-consuming  en- 
deavor. At  her  initiative,  the  Commission 
decided  to  break  the  task  into  two  and  to 
draft  separate  Covenants— one  on  Political 
and  Civil  Rights  embracing  the  traditional 
freedoms  guaranteed  in  Western  societies, 
the  other  on  Economic.  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights,  which  lend  themselves  less  readily 
to  enforcement  than  to  long-term  planning 
and  promotion.  These  Covenants  were  com- 
pleted by  the  United  Nations  in  1965.  three 
years  after  Mrs.  Roosevelt  died.  As  she  fore- 
saw, they  would  cause  problems  for  the 
United  States.  Although  President  Carter 
eventually  signed  them,  they  have  never  re- 
ceived the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1952  brought 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  service  at  the  U.N.  to  an 
abrupt  end.  Although  her  five-year  term  on 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  had  several 
years  to  run.  President  Eisenhower  accepted 
her  resignation  even  t>efore  he  was  inaugu- 
rated and  lost  no  time  appointing  her  suc- 
cessor. The  new  Secretary  of  State.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  quickly  announced  a  new  UJB. 
human  rights  policy.  Henceforth,  he  said, 
the  United  States  would  no  longer  partici- 
pate in  the  drafting  of  human  rights  trea- 
ties and  in  no  circtunstances  would  it  ratify 
any  of  them.  Instead,  it  would  support  only 
U.N.  studies  and  advisory  services  on  human 
rights  questions.  It  soon  l>ecame  clear  that, 
with  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  departure,  the  United 
States  would  abandon  its  leadership  role  in 
the  promotion  of  human  rights  not  Just  in 
the  United  Nations,  but  more  broadly  in  the 
world. 

But  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  legacy  of  U.S.  human 
rights  leadership  was  not  eclipsed  forever. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration in  1961,  many  who  had  known  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  shared  her  vision  were  back 
in  high  office— Adlai  Stevenson  to  the 
United  Nations  and  Dean  Rusk  at  the  State 
Department.  The  Department's  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  of 
which  this  writer  was  now  fortunate  to  be  a 
part,  pressed  successfully  to  reverse  the 
Dulles  policy.  The  United  States  resumed  its 
former  leadership  role  in  the  drafting  of 
human  rights  treaties  and  even  began  rati- 
fying some  of  them— the  Slavery  and  Forced 
Labor  Convention,  for  starters.  And  out  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration  came  a  bold 
new  idea  for  the  practical  implementation 
of  himian  rights  standards— a  UJf.  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights,  a  kind  of 
global  ombudsman  who  could   investigate 
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violations  of  human  rights  and  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  U.N.  bodies. 

Although  bloclied  for  years  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  some  Third  World  nations,  the 
High  Commissioner  proposal  has  gained  re- 
newed momentum  and  stands  a  good  chance 
of  adoption  at  one  of  the  next  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly.  But  even  without 
the  High  Commissioner,  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  its  Sulxjommission 
on  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of  Mi- 
norities are  now  regularly  examining  indi- 
vidual complainU  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  expressing  judgments  on  national 
actions  which  constitute  a  "persistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  human  rights." 
And.  perhaps  most  important,  human  rights 
has  l)ecome  a  major  item  on  the  foreign 
policy  agenda  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of 
other  countries  around  the  world. 

Thirty-six  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
by  the  General  Assembly.  It  has  been  pul)- 
lished  in  the  native  languages  of  all  coun- 
tries, serving  as  a  rallying  point  for  such  di- 
verse victims  of  oppression  as  Lech  Walesa 
in  Poland  and  Nelson  Mandela  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  used  as  a  yardstick  to  measure 
governmental  performance  both  by  U.N. 
bodies  and  non-govemmental  organizations 
like  Amnesty  International  and  the  Interna- 
tional League  for  Human  Rights.  It  has  in- 
fluenced the  drafting  of  the  constitutions 
and  the  legislation  of  many  sUtes.  It  has 
tieen  the  main  source  of  inspiration  for 
more  than  20  legally-binding  international 
human  rights  treaties  now  in  force  and  for 
regional  human  rights  institutions  in 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  It  has  been  cited 
as  evidence  of  emerging  customary  law  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  and.  in- 
creasingly, national  courts,  including  those 
of  our  own  country. 

If  Mrs.  Roosevelt  were  with  us  today, 
what  would  she  have  to  say  about  the  state 
of  human  righU  in  the  United  SUtes.  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  the  world  at  large? 
What  would  she  have  to  say  about  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  after  all  her 
bruising  encounters  with  Soviet  represenU- 
tives  at  the  U.N.?  Answers  to  such  questions 
are  speculative  and  subjective,  at  best,  but 
having  read  almost  everything  written  by 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  or  written  about  her,  I  am 
tempted  to  try. 

First,  she  would  be  immensely  pleased  by 
the  gains  for  human  rights  in  the  United 
States— the  march  toward  equality  of 
Catholics.  Jews.  Blacks.  HIspanics  and  other 
minorities,  even  while  recognizing  that  our 
progress  is  still  incomplete.  And.  of  course, 
women.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  helped  open  the 
door  for  Oeraldine  Ferraro.  Diane  Peln- 
stein,  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  Elizabeth 
Dole,  and  countless  other  women  who  are 
unconscious  beneficiaries  of  trail-blazing  ac- 
tions for  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  mocked 
in  her  time.  As  Congressman  Nell  Stabler 
said  after  her  death  in  1982: 

"She  made  us  all  aware  that  what  a 
woman  thinks  and  what  a  woman  does  are 
important— to  herself,  to  her  family,  and  to 
the  whole  community.  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  especially  in  those  areas  where 
women  are  still  treated  as  chattels,  she 
became  a  symbol  of  hope  for  women  who 
are  reaching  out  for  recognition  as  human 
beings." 

Second,  she  would  be  saddened,  but  not 
entirely  surprised,  by  the  widespread  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  still  going  on  around 
the  world.  She  always  Insisted  that  the  real 
test  was  not  what  a  nation  said  in  the  U.N. 
for  all  the  world  to  hear,  but  what  it  did  at 


home  for  all  the  world  to  see.  "It  is  not  just 
a  question  of  getting  the  [Human  Rights] 
Convenants  written  and  accepted,  "she  told 
U.N.  delegates.  "It  is  a  question  of  actually 
living  and  working  in  our  countries  for  free- 
dom and  justice  for  each  human  being." 

Third,  she  would  feel  betrayed  by  the' 
U.N.'s  distortions  and  double  standards  in 
dealing  with  human  rights  complaints.  A 
strong  supporter  of  Israel,  she  would  have 
been  appalled  at  the  General  Assembly  res- 
olution equating  Zionism  with  racism.  She 
would  protest  that  U.N.  bodies  regularly  de- 
nounce Israel.  South  Africa  and  Chile  whUe 
ignoring  Cuba.  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  She  would  insist  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  RighU,  like  our  Constitu- 
tion, is  color-blind:  That  the  U.N.  must  con- 
sider not  only  how  white  men  treat  black 
men,  but  how  white  men  treat  white  men, 
how  black  men  treat  black  men.  and  how 
black  men  treat  white  and  other  minorities 
in  their  midst.  At  the  same  time,  having  a 
long-term  vision,  she  would  take  some  satis- 
faction that  recently  the  U.N.  has  been  will- 
ing to  take  up  the  cases  of  Poland.  Afghani- 
stan, and  even  the  plight  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. 

Fourth,  I  believe  Mrs.  Rooaevelt  would  be 
troubled  by  the  double  standard  in  human 
righU  adopted  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. "But  surely."  I  can  hear  her  saying,  "a 
person  on  the  rack  doesn't  much  care 
whether  he  is  being  tortured  by  an  'authori- 
tarian' or  a  -totalitarian'  regime!"  She  would 
wonder  aloud  at  the  folly  of  our  ever  imag- 
ining that  right-wing  dlctatorahipa  like  the 
military  JunU  in  Argentina  could  ever  be  re- 
liable allies.  She  would  remind  us  that  FDR 
called  upon  us  to  work  for  human  righU 
"everywhere"  In  the  world. 

Fifth.  I  think  Mrs.  Roosevelt  would  differ 
profoundly  with  the  confrontational  style  of 
current  American  diplomacy— both  at  the 
United  Nations  and  more  generally  in  the 
world.  Not  that  she  was  "soft"  on  Commu- 
nism or  on  the  Russians.  Although  WUllam 
Buckley  called  her  "a  woman  of  perilous  in- 
tellectual habits."  her  record  at  the  U.N. 
demonstrated  her  lutqualifled  rejection  of 
Communism  and  her  firmness  toward  the 
Russians.  She  supported  NATO  and  the 
buildup  of  our  postwar  military  strength, 
and  she  met  with  Khruachev  In  Sochi  in 
1957.  she  took  him  to  task  for  Soviet  repres- 
sion In  Eastern  Europe,  Communist  subver- 
sion in  the  Third  World,  the  Soviet  arming 
of  Arab  countries  against  Israel  and  Soviet 
limiU  on  Jewish  emigration.  She  used  to  say 
that  the  only  thing  that  tried  her  paUence 
more  than  dealing  with  the  Russians  was 
dealing  with  her  own  family. 

But  she  was,  as  Joseph  Lash  put  It.  a  "re- 
luctant cold  wanrior."  not  an  avid  one.  and 
there  is  an  Important  difference.  She 
wished  to  explore  every  honorable  avenue 
of  East-West  understanding  In  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  sides.  She  was  never  self- 
righteous,  didactic  or  strident  In  her  U.N. 
speeches.  She  sought  to  understand  her  ad- 
versaries. She  respected  diversity.  And  she 
made  every  delegate  she  met.  whether  she 
agreed  with  that  delegate  or  not.  feel  as  if 
he  was  her  friend. 

"The  world."  she  wrote,  "cannot  be  under- 
stood from  a  single  point  of  view.  I  keep  re- 
peating this  because  this  is  one  of  our  blind 
spots  as  Americans." 

When  I  first  met  Mrs.  Roosevelt  towards 
the  end  of  her  career  as  a  U.N.  diplomat, 
she  told  me  she  was  growing  more  and  more 
concerned  about  whether  American  leader- 
ship and  American  public  opinion  would 
maintain  a  balance  In  respondlitg  to  the 


Soviet  challenge.  It  was  in  Paris,  in  the 
winter  of  1951-52.  The  Sixth  General  As- 
sembly was  meeting,  and  when  Warren 
Austin  fell  ill  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  asked  to 
lead  the  American  delegation. 

I  was  on  mid-term  vacation  from  Oxford 
where  I  was  working  on  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion in  economics.  I  confess  now  that,  like 
many  nascent  academics.  I  was  not  free 
from  intellectual  snobbery.  I  was  skeptical 
that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  could  adequately  repre- 
sent our  country  in  the  dangerous  and  com- 
plex confronUtiona  with  the  Russians.  I 
went  to  the  Palais  de  ChalUot  to  see  her  In 
action. 

I  became  so  impressed  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
performance  as  chief  U.S.  delegate  that  I 
determined  to  write  an  article  about  her  for 
an  American  magazine.  But  to  do  so  I  had  to 
spend  some  time  with  her.  Her  press  secre- 
tary understandably  saw  no  need  to  give  a 
favorable  response  to  this  request  from  an 
unkitown  24-year  old  graduate  student.  But 
I  took  my  case  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  she 
emerged  from  a  U.N.  committee  room  one 
day,  and  she  said  yes. 

During  the  next  days  she  permitted  me  to 
accompany  her  on  all  of  her  activities— her 
weekly  radio  broadcast  to  the  French 
people,  her  speeches  in  U.N.  committees, 
her  press  conferences  with  U.N.  journalists, 
her  meetings  with  dosens  of  foreign  dele- 
gates. At  the  end  of  our  last  day  together,  I 
thought  she  looked  terribly  frail,  vtilnera- 
ble,  and.  yes,  tired. 

The  Eisenhower  Republican  wave  was 
rising  at  home,  and  so  was  McCarthyism. 
Stimulated  by  Russia's  brutal  suppression 
of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  and  by  the 
Russian-encouraged  Korean  War.  a  virulent 
American  nationalism  was  on  the  rise,  cou- 
pled with  widespread  disillusionment  with 
the  United  Nations  and  with  U.S.  efforU  at 
International  cooperation.  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
way  of  seeing  the  world— emphasizing  not 
only  firmness  in  dealing  with  the  Russians 
but  also  a  pragmatic  search  for  cooperation 
baaed  on  mutual  Interest— seemed  suddenly 
threatened. 

I  wanted  to  comfort  her.  and  I  said  some- 
thing about  what  a  great  job  she  had  done 
that  day  explaining  the  American  govern- 
ment's position  in  the  United  Nations. 

She  looked  at  me  with  her  shy  smUe. 
"Thank  you."  she  replied.  "But  sometimes  I 
think  there  Is  an  even  bigger  job  ahead  of 
me  at  home." 

"FnsT  Last"  or  thk  Voics  or  AimicA 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

One  Sunday  last  fall,  shortly  after  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  opened  In 
Paris,  millions  of  families  in  Western 
Europe  were  listening  uneasily  to  the 
evening  news  broadcasts.  Western  delegates, 
they  heard  had  warned  of  "evil"  men  who 
plan  "aggrMSion."  Soviet  delegates  had 
"laughed"  at  Western  peace  proposals. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  listeners  heard  a 
strange  new  voice.  It  was  an  American  voice, 
but  it  spoke  to  them  clearly  in  careful 
French.  It  was  a  high  voice— it  even  broke  in 
places— yet  somehow  calm  and  soothing.  As 
It  spoke  the  clamor  of  controversy  and  the 
threat  of  war  faded  slowly  to  the  back- 
ground. 

"I  am  speaking  to  you  today."  the  voice 
said,  "from  the  Palais  de  ChalUot.  where 
the  sixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  Is 
taking  place.  I  have  t>een  asked  to  tell  you. 
from  time  to  time,  what  I  think  of  the  worit 
we  are  doing  here  and  why  we  of  the  United 
States  delegation  believe  that  these  meet- 


ings are  so  very  important.  I  think  what  you 
want  to  know— especially  you  women  of 
post-war  Europe— is  whether  you  shall  be 
able,  tomorrow,  to  tell  your  children  that 
peace  is.  at  long  last,  a  reality.  *  *  *  I  believe 
peace  is  something  you  must  cultivate  with 
great  care  and  tenderness  •  •  '  We  have 
come  to  Paris  to  present  a  program  for 
peace." 

In  response  to  such  broadcasts  this  mag- 
netic speaker  attracted  such  comments  as 
these: 

"With  fervor  and  deep  emotion."  wrote  a 
mother  in  Vannes.  "we  have  listened  to  your 
warm,  persuasive  voice.  You  are  where  you 
belong,  at  the  Palais  de  Chaillot,  where  the 
fate  of  peace  is  being  debated.  I  wish  I  could 
come  to  Paris  to  see  you  and  listen  to  you." 

"I  listen  with  considerable  attention," 
wrote  an  old  woman  in  Paris,  "to  your  kind 
words  which  are  restful,  hopeful  and  give  us 
such  good  advice." 

One  listener  expressed  his  admiration  in  a 
poem: 
When  over  the  airwaves,  your  voice  reaches 

us. 
The  whole  country  hastens  to  hear  your 

words. 
For    you    are    able    to    rid    us    of    our 

doubu  •  •  • 
And  lead  us  to  the  goal,  away  from  fear  and 
strife. 

The  voice  is  that  of  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  It  is  a  voice.  Europeans  will  tell 
you.  that  in  recent  months  "has  done  more 
to  create  goodwill  for  the  United  States  in 
Western  Europe"  than  that  of  any  other 
American. 

The  idea  to  put  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  work  in 
this  way  as  a  spokesman  for  peace  and  free- 
dom can  be  credited  to  Femande  Auberjon- 
ois.  head  of  the  French  desk  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  E^ly  last  fall  memt>er8  of  the 
Voice  staff  were  looking  for  someone  to  es- 
tablish a  link  between  America's  U.N.  dele- 
gation in  Paris  and  the  French  public.  To 
Aul>erJonois  there  was  only  one  logical 
choice.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  assets  possessed 
in  Europe  by  no  one  else— a  beloved  and  re- 
spected name,  a  reputation  in  her  own  right 
as  a  diplomat  and  a  fighter  for  social  justice, 
and  a  simple  feminine  manner  which  would 
appeal  to  the  average  listener. 

Yet  her  task  was  formidable.  Resentment 
against  the  United  States  had  increased  rap- 
idly in  recent  months.  She  was  going  to  face 
an  audience  of  at  least  fifteen  million  listen- 
ers. For  the  Voice  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  peak  listening  hour  on  French.  Belgian 
and  Swiss  networks.  8:15  to  8:30  Sunday 
evening,  right  at  the  end  of  the  main  news 
program. 

Any  doubts  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  could 
handle  the  Job  were  quickly  dispelled  by  the 
first  broadcast.  The  French-speaking  listen- 
ers were  surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  her 
speaking  to  them  in  their  own  language. 
They  liked  the  way  she  explained  complex 
issues  in  terms  everyone  could  understand. 
Most  of  all.  perhaps,  they  liked  her  re- 
strained, quiet  manner  of  discussing  the 
world  crisis.  And  since  she  was  frank 
enough  to  engage  in  self-criticism,  they 
didn't  mind  so  much  if  she  criticized  them  a 
little. 

Soon  the  demand  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  grew. 
Other  countries  wanted  talks  on  the  U.N. 
Switching  languages  as  one  might  switch 
gears.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  broadcasts  in 
German.  Spanish  and  Italian.  At  the  same 
time  the  regular  French  broadcast,  "The 
United  Nations  This  Week, "  was  beamed 
back  to  the  United  States  for  rebroadcast  to 
countries  behind  the  Iron  CurUin. 


As  time  went  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  asked 
to  do  extra  broadcasts  in  French  to  supple- 
ment her  weekly  talks.  At  Christmas,  for  ex- 
ample, she  was  "interviewed"  by  five  little 
French  children  from  Montmartre.  all  of 
them  dressed  in  the  traditional  costumes  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

"Madame  Roosevelt."  asked  one  young 
man  breathlessly,  "does  P6re  Noel  come 
down  the  chimney  in  America,  too?"  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  assured  him  that  he  did.  She  sup- 
plied additional  data  on  Santa's  looks,  cos- 
tume, and  reindeer. 

"Madame  Roosevelt."  piped  a  darkhaired 
little  girl  who  had  to  be  helped  up  to  the 
microphone,  "do  you  have  punishment  In 
America  when  you're  not  good?" 

"Oh.  no."  she  replied,  shaking  her  head 
for  emphasis.  "Daddy  jiut  tells  his  children 
that  if  they're  bad  Santa  Claus  won't  bring 
them  any  presents." 

The  children  were  completely  won  over. 
When,  at  the  end  of  the  "interview."  B4rs. 
Roosevelt  went  on  to  do  her  weekly  broad- 
cast, they  just  stood  in  the  sound  booth  and 
gaped. 

This  ability  to  communicate  with  all  audi- 
ences on  all  levels  has  made  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
the  most  demanded  of  all  American  speak- 
ers in  Paris,  not  only  for  radio  broadcasts 
but  for  personal  appearances.  One  of  the 
most  successful  talks  was  before  the  Young 
Friends  of  Liberty,  an  anti-Communist 
youth  group.  For  some  time  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's best  brains  had  been  looking  for  a  for- 
mula which  would  dramatize  the  difference 
between  the  Western  and  Soviet  disarma- 
ment proposals.  A  few  days  before  her 
speech,  while  lunching  with  President 
Auriol  of  France  and  his  son.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
was  asked  to  explain  the  points  of  disagree- 
ment. Without  any  preparation,  she  hit 
upon  a  simple  metaphor. 

"That's  wonderful."  M.  Auriol  explained. 
"Why  don't  you  say  that  in  your  qwech?" 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  did.  It  came  out  like  this. 

'"This  in  my  right  hand,  is  the  stuff  that 
threatens  destruction.  This,  in  my  left  hand, 
is  the  paper  pledge  to  prohibit  the  use  of  it 
in  a  bomb.  Now  I  ask  you:  Do  you  want  the 
signatures  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  this  piece 
of  paper,  or  do  you  want  the  United  Nations 
to  control  this  stuff?  Which  will  be  more  ef- 
fective in  prohibiting  lU  use  for  destructive 
purposes?" 

To  many  that  was  the  most  concise  and 
effective  statement  of  the  western  case  on 
disarmament  made  during  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
One  of  the  best  testimonials  to  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt as  an  effective  spokesman  for  America 
has  t>een  the  bitter  attack  on  her  in  the 
Communist  press. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  letters  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  receives  are  those  that  are  nei- 
ther entirely  pro-American  nor  entirely  pro- 
Communist.  These  reveal  a  sincere  skepti- 
cism and  a  groping  for  assurances  about 
American  policies. 

One  listener  asked:  "'When  you  speak  of 
human  rights  and  respect  of  the  individual, 
do  you  include  Negroes  too?  P.S.— I  am  not 
a  Negro." 

It  is  to  the  authors  of  these  letters  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  words  are  primarily  direct- 
ed. It  is  on  them  that  they  can  have  their 
greatest  effect.  Many  people  In  Europe, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  feels,  are  genuinely  "afraid" 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Many  of  them  have 
been  impressed  by  Soviet  propaganda  that 
American  rearmament  offers  the  greatest 
danger  of  a  new  war.  The  only  solution,  she 
believes,  is  to  "keep  repeating  assurances  of 
our  peaceful  intentions." 


The  Voice  of  America  has  already  decided 
to  aak  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  continue  her  broad- 
casts to  Europe  when  she  returns  to  the 
United  SUtes.  She  feels  an  important  task 
still  lies  before  her  in  explaining  the  atti- 
tudes of  people  In  Europe  and  Asia  to 
people  in  the  United  States.  She  says  this  is 
at  least  as  important  as  making  those  in 
Europe  and  Asia  understand  American  poli- 
cies. 

"Sometimes  I  think  there  is  an  even 
bigger  job  ahead  of  me  at  home."* 


THE  AMERICAN  RESPONSE  TO 
AFRICAN  FAMINES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  fam- 
ines that  continue  to  enerulf  the  pover- 
ty-stricken countries  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa  are  among  the  gravest  crises 
facing  the  world  today.  This  tragic  sit- 
uation has  reached  catastrophic  pro- 
portions; it  is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  14  million  Africans  currently  face 
starvation.  Because  we  are  blessed 
with  abundant  agricultural  resources 
and  the  most  productive  farmers  in 
the  world.  I  believe  we  have  a  hiuiani- 
tarian  responsibility  to  help  alleviate 
the  himian  suffering  caused  by  this 
huge  catastrophe. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  United 
States  is  leading  the  world  in  response 
to  this  massive  suffering.  Over  one- 
half  of  all  food  aid  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa  is  provided  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, which  is  in  addition  to  the  mas- 
sive support  provided  by  private  Amer- 
ican relief  organizations. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Congress 
provided  $150  million  in  emergency 
food  aid  to  Africa,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  food  aid  programs.  Neverthe- 
less, this  clearly  is  not  enough  to  alle- 
viate the  amount  of  suffering  which 
currently  exists.  I  feel  that  the  recent 
U.S.  pledges  of  "iulditional  emergency 
aid  are  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Since  October  1,  1984,  over  1.8 
million  tons  of  food,  valued  at  $588 
million,  have  been  approved  for  deliv- 
ery to  sub-Saharan  Africa.  This  is 
more  than  half  of  the  estimated  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  which  will  be  needed 
in  the  region  and  does  not  include  \3S. 
donations  imder  multilateral  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  U.N.  World  Food 
Program.  Combined  with  the  regular 
food  aid  and  disaster  relief  programs, 
the  official  UJS.  contribution  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  will  total  more 
than  $1  billion. 

The  himuuiitarian  response  from 
private  U.S.  groups  and  individuals 
should  also  be  a  source  of  considerable 
pride  for  all  Americans.  A  recent 
appeal  for  volunteers  has  resulted  in 
6,000  Americans  requesting  to  join  the 
Peace  Corps  to  go  to  Ethiopia  and 
help  the  relief  organizations.  By  early 
January,  over  $90  million  had  been  do- 
nated for  famine  relief  to  Ethiopia  by 
private  citizens  and  the  money  contin- 
ues to  roll  into  the  private  relief  orga- 
nizations at  a  record  pace. 
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Volunteers  for  private  relief  agencies 
are  working  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Africa  to  help  deliver  food  and  med- 
ical supplies.  These  brave  and  gener- 
ous Americans  are  enduring  extreme 
hardships  so  that  they  can  save  the 
lives  of  others.  This  is  the  true  spirit 
of  America  and  the  values  for  which  it 
stands. 

Unfortunately,  the  massive  amounts 
of  emergency  food  aid  to  Africa  are 
only  a  Band-Aid  approach  to  Africa's 
food  crisis  and  will  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  famine  from  recurring. 
Beyond  the  obvious  short-term  re- 
sponses. I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we 
ascertain  the  underlying  causes  of  this 
tragedy  in  order  to  prevent  future 
famines. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  simple  cause 
to  such  a  massive  and  complex  prob- 
lem. Drought,  population  growth,  eco- 
nomic and  social  policy  mismanage- 
ment, and  in  some  cases  such  as  Ethio- 
pia, the  failure  of  Marxist-styled  agri- 
cultural policies,  have  all  played  a  part 
in  bringing  about  this  tragic  famine. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  pro- 
grams, I  believe  a  long-term  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  economic 
and  agricultural  conditions  in  these 
underdeveloped  nations  is  necessary  so 
that  these  tragic  famines  do  not  recur. 
In  this  area,  the  President  has  recent- 
ly established  two  initiatives  which  I 
feel  deserve  close  congressional  atten- 
tion. 

First,  the  African  Economic  Policy 
Initiative  was  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  last  year  and  the  Congress, 
with  my  support,  provided  $75  million 
for  the  first  year  of  this  program.  This 
initiative  is  designed  to  provide  addi- 
tional support  for  African  nations 
which  attempt  to  establish  growth-ori- 
ented economic  policies  and  reforms 
necessary  to  improve  their  agricultural 
productivity.  I  will  also  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  of  international  assist- 
ance programs  by  improving  the  co- 
ordination of  these  programs  at  a 
more  local  level. 

Second,  the  administration  has  en- 
dorsed the  concept  currently  known  as 
Pood  for  Progress.  This  program  seeks 
to  bring  about  reform  in  the  key  agri- 
cultural sector  by  offering  additional 
food  aid  to  countries  which  work 
toward  establishing  free  market  ap- 
proaches in  production,  pricing,  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  products. 
While  the  details  of  this  proposal  are 
still  being  developed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, I  look  forward  to  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  most  se- 
verely hit  by  catastrophic  famine  has 
been  Ethiopia.  Almost  all  Americans 
have  l>een  shocked  and  horrified  by 
the  ghastly  news  and  pictures  coming 
from  this  troubled  nation.  Fortunate- 
ly, media  attention  has  helped  to  focus 
the  worlds  attention  upon  this  vast 
and  tragic  situation. 


The  United  SUtes  response  to  the 
Ethiopian  tragedy  has  been  phenome- 
nal. Over  200,000  tons  of  food,  worth 
almost  $115  million,  have  been  provid- 
ed since  October  1,  and  are  being  dis- 
tributed by  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  the  U.N.  World  Food  Pro- 
gram. This  is  a  tremendous  increase 
over  the  level  of  aid  given  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  when  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
vided only  41,000  tons  of  food  at  a  cost 
of  $17.3  million  for  the  entire  year. 

This  massive  humanitarian  effort 
has  continued  despite  open  hostility 
from  the  Communist  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  United  States.  Al- 
though the  United  States  famine 
relief  effort  is  barely  recognized  by 
the  Ethiopian  Oovemment.  the  people 
of  that  country  realize  the  tremendous 
generosity  of  Americans  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  to  the  many 
volunteer  relief  personnel  working 
there.  People  all  over  the  world  can 
see  that  this  United  States  generosity 
is  a  stark  contrast  to  the  aid  the  Soviet 
Union  has  provided  over  the  past 
years:  military  equipment,  Soviet  ide- 
ology, and  a  general  indifference  to 
human  suffering. 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  aspects 
of  the  famine  relief  program  has  been 
the  indifference  shown  by  the  Ethiopi- 
an Govenunent  toward  its  own  starv- 
ing citizens,  especially  those  living  in 
the  northern  sections  of  the  country. 
This  area  is  currently  controlled  by 
rebels  fighting  for  independence  from 
the  Marxist  government.  As  a  result  of 
this  conflict,  the  Ethiopian  Oovem- 
ment has  refused  to  allow  emergency 
shipments  of  food  to  reach  the  inno- 
cent people  starving  there,  who  are 
being  used  as  pawns  in  a  political 
struggle. 

This  apparently  intentional  starva- 
tion of  a  country's  own  people  is  repre- 
hensible and  totally  unacceptable.  The 
United  States  should  continue  to  insist 
that  all  food-carrying  vehicles  be  guar- 
anteed what  is  known  as  safe  pas- 
sage—which is  similar  to  granting  the 
Red  Cross  access  to  the  whole  coun- 
try—so that  all  needy  Ethiopians  can 
receive  the  food  which  we  have  donat- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years,  Amer- 
ica and  her  people  have  demonstrated 
time  and  again  their  wilUngnen  to  sac- 
rifice for  worthy  humanitarian  causes. 
This  crisis,  of  such  large  and  horrible 
proportions,  has  required  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  world 
to  rise  past  emergency  efforts  and  to 
ignore  political  differences  to  help  al- 
leviate human  suffering.  We  have 
risen  to  this  challenge  quite  admira- 
bly. But  after  the  story  of  these  tragic 
famines  has  left  the  front  pages  and 
the  evening  newscasts,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain the  United  SUtes  remains  the 
world's  leader  in  providing  both  emer- 
gency and  long-term  aid  to  sub-Sahara 
Africa.* 


THE  VALIANT  STRUGGLE  OP 
THE  KOREAN  PEOPLE  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  January  29  the  Center  for 
International  Policy  and  the  North 
American  Coalition  for  Human  RighU 
in  Korea  sponsored  a  testimonial 
luncheon  in  the  Dirksen  Building  for 
South  Korean  political  opposition 
leader  Kim  Dae-jung  Just  prior  to  his 
return  to  his  homeland.  Some  90 
Washington  leaders  of  human  righU 
organizations  and  friends  of  South 
Korea  were  present  to  honor  Mr.  Kim 
and  to  wish  him  a  safe  Journey  home 
to  participate  in  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  troubled  country.  We 
now  know  that  Mr.  Kim's  return  was 
hardly  "trouble-free"  as  our  SUte  De- 
partment had  vainly  hoped.  But  judg- 
ing by  the  National  Assembly  elections 
which  followed,  it  did  give  the  elector- 
ate a  tremendous  boost  in  their  fight 
for  represenUtive  government. 

At  the  luncheon.  Donald  L.  Ranard 
then  director  of  the  center  and  a 
former  director  of  the  office  of 
Korean  affairs  in  the  Department  of 
SUte  spoke  of  the  valiant  struggle  of 
the  Korean  people  for  human  dignity 
since  the  beginning  of  this  centtiry. 
Mr.  Ranard 's  remarks  remind  us  of 
the  link  between  human  rights  and  na- 
tional security^  and  the  importance  to 
our  image  abroad  of  speaking  out  in 
the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  Mr. 
Ranard's  remarks  at  the  luncheon  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

RnCAKKS  BY  DOMALD  L.  RAIIAM)  AT  A 

TBsmtoinAi.  Luiicreoh  roR  Kim  Dak-jumo 
Fbr  the  greatest  put  of  this  century 
Korea  has  been  synonymous  with  the  strug- 
gle of  a  people  for  human  disnity.  Nowhere 
has  this  struggle  been  more  persistent,  more 
marked  by  courage  and  bravery,  and  against 
greater  adversities.  It  has  been  fought 
against  a  background  of  a  forty-five-year 
cruel  occupation  by  Japan,  a  bitter  war  of 
aggreasion  from  the  north,  a  twelve-year  op- 
preiaive  rule  by  Syngman  Rhee.  eighteen 
yean  of  increasingly  authoritarian  govern- 
ment under  General  Pak  Chong-hee  and 
now  the  continuing  repressive  rule  of  still 
another  military  government  that  similarly 
lacks  essential  legitimacy. 

In  this  struggle,  U.8.  foreign  policy  to- 
wards Korea  has  been  characterized  by  am- 
bivalence in  distinguishing  between  its  own 
national  security  and  human  rights— as 
though  these  interests  were  unrelated.  Our 
policies  toward  Korea  have  seen  examples 
of  both  shameful  retreat  from  our  own 
values  as  well  as  great  dedication  to  princi- 
ple. 

In  1805  when  a  Japanese-Inspired  revolt 
deposed  the  Korean  king  and  murdered  the 
Korean  queen.  Secretary  of  State  Olney  in- 
structed the  American  Minister  Resident  in 
Korea  to  refrain  from  becoming  involved  in 
Internal  affairs.  "Confine  yourself",  he  said, 
"strictly  to  protection  of  American  citizens 
and  Interests."  This  timidity  continued  to 
earmark  American  diplomacy  throughout 
the  Japanese  occupation.  At  one  point  in 
1919    when    Korean    nationalism    brought 


about  resistance  to  Japanese  authority,  our 
consulate  in  Seoul  was  instructed  "not  to  do 
anything  which  may  cause  Japanese  au- 
thorities to  suspect  the  American  govern- 
ment sympathizes  with  the  Korean  nation- 
alist movement." 

And  yet  there  were  truly  heroic  moments 
as  when  the  United  States  went  to  the  de- 
fense of  South  Korea  in  1950  in  a  bitter  war 
which  ultimately  cost  our  country  some 
50.000  young  men  and  billions  in  economic 
and  military  assistance. 

And  certainly  another  historic  moment  oc- 
curred in  1960  following  a  grossly  corrupt 
election  when  our  embassy  in  Seoul  acting 
on  its  own  initiative  put  itself  squarely  on 
the  side  of  the  Korean  people  by  publicly 
calling  for  the  "settlement  of  justifiable 
grievances."  And  again  in  1961  when  our 
embassy  openly  opposed— again  on  its  own 
initiative— the  coup  that  brought  General 
Park  Chong-hee  to  power.  Marshall  Green, 
the  diplomat  responsible  for  those  acts  and 
statement,  both  unprecedented  in  American 
diplomatic  history— is  with  us  today— and  I 
should  like  you  to  know  of  his  role. 

There  were  other  great  moments  as  well. 
Like  for  example  the  prompt  action  taken 
by  the  State  Department  in  1973  to  frus- 
trate the  KCIA  kidnapping  plot  against 
Kim  Dae-jung  and  save  his  life  in  what  cer- 
tainly was  an  assassination  plot.  Wes  Krie- 
ble.  the  State  Department  officer  who 
played  a  large  role  in  that  action  is  also 
here  today. 

Looking  back  over  the  pages  of  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  South  Korea,  it  is  clear 
no  one  American  political  party  is  due  great- 
er praise  or  deserving  of  greater  blame.  It 
was  a  Democratic  president  who  coura- 
geously acted  to  defend  Korea  in  1950.  It 
was  a  Democratic  administration  that  failed 
to  act  forthrightly  at  the  time  of  the 
Kwangju  massacre  in  1980.  It  was  a  Repub- 
lican Secretary  of  State,  Christian  Herter. 
who  in  1960  called  in  the  Korean  Ambassa- 
dor and  bluntly  told  him  that  the  repressive 
measures  in  his  country  were  "unsuited  to  a 
free  democracy."  And  then  handed  out  his 
remarks  to  the  press.  Strong  action  and 
words  worth  recalling  whenever  we  listen  to 
the  advocates  of  so-called  quiet  diplomacy. 
And  it  is  a  Republican  administration  now 
that  limply  hopes  Kim's  return  will  be 
"trouble-free." 

I  have  recalled  these  events  because  they 
remind  us  that  there  were  prqud  moments 
in  the  history  of  our  relations  with  Korea 
when  diplomats  advanced  our  country's  in- 
terest in  freedom,  and  other  moments  when 
they  were  blind  to  the  importance  of  human 
rights  to  our  own  national  security.  The 
image  of  our  country  is  never  higher  than 
when  our  representatives  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions,  and  never  lower  than 
when  they  evade  their  responsibility  for 
speaking  out. 

So  much  then  for  the  background  against 
which  today's  luncheon  is  being  held.  We 
meet  today  to  honor  a  man  who  stands  as  a 
giant  in  the  history  of  the  Korean  struggle 
for  human  dignity.  No  other  Korean  I  know 
has  sacrificed  more  in  defense  of  liberty, 
and  none  has  done  so  against  greater  risk  to 
life  and  safety.  He  is  deserving  of  our  re- 
spect and  our  support  in  his  crusade,  and  I 
am  pleased  you  have  Joined  us  today  in  this 
testimonial  to  his  courage.* 


ARMS  CONTROL  ILLUSIONS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  must  know  the  truth 
about  Soviet  arms  control  violations. 


and  the  implications  of  these  viola- 
tions on  our  national  security.  There  is 
a  faction  within  the  administration 
that  resists  disclosure  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions while  promoting  arms  control  as 
a  public  pacifier,  unwilling  to  admit 
that  the  era  of  SALT  has  only  resulted 
in  unilateral  disarmament  on  the  part 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

This  President  believes,  unlike  the 
men  who  have  preceded  him  in  his 
office,  that  he  may  be  able  to  achieve 
a  mutural,  verifiable  arms  control 
agreement  that  will  enhance  stability, 
and  contribute  to  the  lessening  of 
world  tensions.  But  the  odds  are  heavi- 
ly stacked  against  him.  The  United 
SUtes,  unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  has  to 
contend  with  heightened  public  expec- 
Utions,  with  a  Congress  seeking  to 
eliminate  critical  strategic  programs 
which  have  brought  the  Soviets  back 
to  the  talks,  with  a  Soviet-manipulat- 
ed worldwide  peace  movement,  and 
with  a  media  all  too  anxious  to  blame 
the  United  SUtes  for  refusing  to 
relent  to  Soviet  negotiating  pressures. 

Norm  Podhoretz.  in  the  January  24. 
New  York  Times,  wrote  an  excellent 
article  exposing  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess for  what  it  really  is— "the  great  su- 
perstition of  our  time."  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  incisive  piece,  "Arms  Control  Illu- 
sions" in  the  Congressiohal  Record. 
Arms  Coittrol  Illusions 
(By  Norman  Podhoretz) 

Even  some  enthusiasts  of  arms  control  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  something 
almost  dementedly  disproportionate  in  the 
coverage,  by  the  press  and  television,  of  the 
Shultz-Gromyko  meeting  in  Geneva.  What 
troubled  these  enthusiasts  was  the  danger 
that  excessive  expecUtions  might  be 
aroused— hopes  that  would  then  lead  to  dis- 
appointments that  would  in  turn  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  entire  process  of  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  But  what  if  the  Journalis- 
tic treatment  of  Geneva  in  fact  inadvertent- 
ly exposed  a  truth  about  the  illusions  sur- 
rounding arms  control  that  have  taken  root 
in  our  political  culture  in  general? 

These  illusions  rest  on  the  idea  that  by 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  can 
not  only  cut  down  the  size  of  the  arsenals 
on  both  sides  but  that  we  can  also  render 
them  less  threatening,  thus  increasing  sta- 
bility and  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
By  now,  this  idea  is  so  widely  taken  as  intel- 
lectually and  morally  self-evident  that 
anyone  who  questions  it  is  treated  with  in- 
credulity and  outrage.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
virtually  no  evidence  to  support  the  faith  in 
arms  control  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
that  makes  it  seem  altogether  irrational. 

Consider  the  historical  record.  In  the 
1920's  and  1930'8.  a  similar  belief  in  disarma- 
ment produced  a  series  of  agreements  be- 
tween the  Western  democracies  and  their 
totalitarian  enemies  of  that  period,  Japan 
and  Germany.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
these  agreements  is  that  if  their  purpose 
was  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war,  they  ob- 
viously failed.  The  worst  that  can  \>e  said— 
and  it  has  been  said  by  the  former  director 
of  the  Amu  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Eugene  V.  Rostow— is  that  they 
had  the  opposite  effect  of  helping  to  bring 
on  World  War  II  "by  inhibiting  the  possibil- 


ity of  military  preparedness  .  .  .  through 
which  Britain  and  France  could  easily  have 
deterred  the  war." 

Most  students  of  the  period  accept  this  as- 
sessment, but  some  simultaneously  argue 
that  the  invention  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
created  a  greater  incentive  to  disarmament 
than  existed  in  the  pre-nuclear  age.  Yet  the 
arms  control  agreements  of  the  nuclear  age 
have  never  made  good  on  their  promise  of 
reductions  in  the  quantity  of  nuclear  arse- 
nals. Take,  for  example,  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963,  one  of  the  proudest  achieve- 
ments of  the  arms  control  process.  It  may 
have  driven  the  testing  of  new  nuclear 
weapons  underground,  but  it  has  diminished 
neither  the  number  of  tests  nor  the  number 
of  new  weapons  developed  through  such 
testa. 

Nor  have  the  limitations  established  by 
negotiation  realized  their  promise  of  greater 
stability.  Thus  the  placing  of  more  than  one 
warhead  on  a  single  missile,  now  regarded 
by  almost  all  arms  control  enthusiasts  as  de- 
stabilizing, was  itself  a  product  of  the  first 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty,  which  re- 
stricted the  number  of  missiles  rather  than 
the  number  of  warheads. 

The  arms  control  agreements  of  the  nucle- 
ar age  also  resembled  the  disarmament  trea- 
ties of  the  1920's  and  1930's  in  another  way: 
they  have  resulted  in  cutbacks  by  the  demo- 
cratic side  and  increases  on  the  totalitarian 
side.  As  the  Japanese  and  Germans  did  with 
the  disarmament  agreements  of  the  1930's, 
the  Soviet  Union  took  full  advantage  of 
what  was  legally  permitted  under  the  first 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty,  while  also 
cheating  on  its  sister  agreement,  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972  (another 
vaunted  achievement  of  arms  control),  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality 
of  its  nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States, 
following  the  precedent  of  the  democracies 
in  the  1930's,  slashed  \ts  defense  budgets  in 
the  years  l>etween  the  two  strategic  arms 
limitations  agreements. 

There  is  nothing  accidental  about  this 
pattern.  In  the  nuclear  age.  no  less  than  in 
the  pre-nuclear  age,  the  democracies,  for 
economic  and  other  reasons,  have  been 
eager  to  spend  as  little  as  ptKsible  on  de- 
fense. Conversely,  their  totalitarian  en- 
emies, in  a  relentless  pursuit  of  imperialist 
expansion  and  hegemony,  have  l>een  Just  as 
eager  to  achieve  military  superiority.  Given 
these  asymmetrical  objectives,  arms  control 
negotiations  have  inevitably  served  as  a 
screen  for  unilateral  cuts  by  the  democratic 
side. 

In  short,  whether  we  examine  the  histori- 
cal record  or  the  nature  of  the  superpower 
conflict,  we  find  no  rational  justification  for 
the  faith  in  arms  control.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  far  more  Justified  in  characterizing 
this  faith  as  the  great  superstition  of  our 
time. 

Uke  all  superstitions,  this  one  is  rooted  in 
fear,  and  like  all  fears  it  can  easily  prompt 
action  whose  unintended  consequence  wiU 
be  to  bring  about  the  very  thing  it  is  meant 
to  avoid.  In  the  case  of  the  superstitious 
faith  in  arms  control,  this  could  happen- 
Indeed  it  is  already  happening— through  an 
erosion  of  support  for  defense  spending  and 
a  weakening  of  the  American  military  capa- 
bility that  has  been  the  only  reliable  guar- 
antor of  peace  in  the  nuclear  age.  Worse 
yet,  it  could  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  which,  unlike 
the  doomed  delusions  of  Geneva,  really  does 
hold  out  the  rational  hope  of  an  eventual 
escape  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.* 
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UMI 


COL.  WILUAM  A.  "BOX"  HARRIS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  death  of  Col.  William  "Box" 
Harris.  Maryland  has  lost  a  genuine 
healer,  whose  public  career  was  virtu- 
ally synonymous  with  the  extraordi- 
nary improvement  of  race  relations  in 
our  State  during  the  past  two  decades. 

Box  Harris  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  honor  in  both  World  War  II 
and  Korea.  On  his  return  to  Maryland, 
William  Harris  assumed  a  pioneering 
and  leadership  role  that  led  him  to 
heal  wounds  in  our  society  wherever 
he  found  them— he  became  Mary- 
land's first  black  parole  officer,  first 
black  deputy  U.S.  marshal,  and  the 
first  director  of  community  relations 
for  the  Baltimore  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. He  helped  bring  about  the  inte- 
gration of  the  Maryland  National 
Guard,  where  he  was  instrumental  in 
cooling  inflamed  racial  tensions  in 
Cambridge  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Among  Colonel  Harris'  many 
achievements  were  awards  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  the  Afro-American  Award  for  su- 
perior public  service  and  the  highest 
civilian  honor  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Outstanding  Civilian 
Service  Medal.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  last  week.  Box  Harris  was  in 
Japan  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army 
speaking  as  a  part  of  the  Army's  Black 
History  Week  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  several  arti- 
cles chronicling  the  many  distin- 
guished accomplishments  of  this  out- 
standing public  servant  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

{Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Feb.  14. 
19851 

Colonel  Harris 

It  took  Maryland  a  long,  hard  time  to  de- 
molish the  color  bars  that,  looked  back  on 
now.  seem  both  so  pointless  and  so  cruel.  All 
credit  to  those  who.  like  Col.  William  A. 
Harris  (known  universally  as  Box).  Joined  in 
pushing  them  over;  all  discredit  to  those 
who  resisted.  But  is  it  worthwhile,  in  the 
aftermath,  to  dwell  on  that  sorry  aspect  of 
history?  When  Box  Harris's  sudden  death  is 
announced— from  afar,  where  he  was  help- 
ing the  Japanese  to  understand  America 
better— do  we  Improve  things  by  reminding 
ourselves  that  so  recently  someone  could 
have  been  the  first  black  holder  of  this 
office,  the  first  to  be  accepted  into  that  or- 
ganization? 

The  answer  will  come  best  from  the  per- 
sons who  today  carry  on  Box  Harris's  work. 
In  state  government.  In  the  city  police.  In 
the  National  Guard.  Meanwhile,  unhappy 
news  of  this  kind  is  the  time  for  recall  of 
Box  Harris  the  individual,  for  recollection 
perhaps  of  how  distantly  and  well  he  car- 
ried Maryland's  name.  When  the  Babe  Ruth 
Birthplace  and  Maryland  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame  wanted  Henry  Aaron  to  come  do 
honor  to  the  man  whose  home  run  record 
he  had  outdone,  who  was  the  one  person 
able  to  go  to  Atlanta  and  persuade  an 
unsure  Aaron  that  the  invitation  and  wel- 
come were  genuine?  Colonel  Harris,  that's 
who. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Feb.  20. 
1985) 

"Box"  Harris  Is  Rkcallrd  as  Skiixtdl 
Mediator 

(By  Prank  D.  Roy  lance) 

While  William  A.  "Box"  Harris'  friends 
and  admirers  gathered  for  his  funeral  inside 
the  Cathedral  of  Mary  Our  Queen,  an  old 
high-school  chum  stood  ouuide  in  the  chill 
air  and  spoke  of  his  friend. 

"I  remember  one  time  In  school,  [Harris] 
and  I  had  a  little  shoving  match  about  a 
young  lady."  the  man  said  yesterday. 

The  fight,  perhaps  a  half-century  ago  at 
Baltimore's  Douglass  High  School  wasn't  se- 
rious, the  man  recalled.  No  one  was  blood- 
ied. "And  [Harris]  got  the  young  lady 
anyway." 

But  the  scuffle— demonstrated  somethins 
about  Harris  that  his  friend  never  forgot. 
"We  never  stopped  speaking:  we  never 
parted.  We  were  always  friends."  the  man 
said. 

Harris'  ability  to  talk  with  people,  to  calm 
their  anger  and  find  their  common  inter- 
ests, would  later  make  him  a  leader  of  men 
as  a  soldier,  a  policeman  and  a  peacemaker. 
His  old  friend-City  Council  President 
Clarence  H.  Du  Bums— called  Harris'  talent 
for  peacemaking  "unique." 

"He  was  one  of  the  greatest  mediators 
there  ever  was."  Bums  said.  "He  Just  had  a 
way  of  getting  people  to  listen  to  him.  If 
you  can  get  people  to  listen,  you  can  come 
up  with  something.  I  wish  I  had  it." 

Harris.  86.  died  last  week  in  Tokyo  while 
on  a  goodwill  tour  for  the  U.8.  Army.  He 
was  buried  at  Arbutus  Cemetery  after  a 
Mass  of  Resurrection  attended  by  nearly 
500  people.  Gov.  Harry  R.  Hughes:  U.S.  Sen. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes.  D-Md.:  Rep.  Parren  J. 
Mitchell.  D-7th:  Mayor  William  Donald 
Schaefer.  and  Police  Commissioner  Bishop 
L.  Robinson  were  honorary  pallbearers. 

Bums,  who  also  served  as  an  honorary 
pallbearer,  remembered  the  1988  racial  dis- 
turbances in  Baltimore,  when  Harris  was  di- 
rector of  community  relations  for  the  city 
Police  Department. 

It  was  a  delicate,  difficult  role.  Harris  was 
a  cop— a  black  cop— assigned  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  a  black  community  suspicious  and 
fearful  of  cops,  virtually  all  of  whom  were 
white. 

Harris  was  chosen  for  the  Job  because  of 
his  proven  ability  to  communicate  and 
reason  with  all  quarters  in  the  racial  dis- 
turbances four  years  earlier  in  Cambridge 
on  the  Eastem  Shore.  At  the  time,  he  was  a 
captain  with  the  Maryland  National  Guard 
units  stationed  there  to  keep  order. 

Harris  succeeded  in  easing  tensions  in  Bal- 
timore. He  also  heightened  the  sensitivity  of 
the  police  to  their  own  abuses  and  preju- 
dices that  made  their  work  more  difficult. 
He  pushed  for  increased  hiring  and  promo- 
tion of  black  officers,  neighborhood  police- 
community  relations  committees  and  store- 
front police  offices  to  improve  communica- 
tions with  the  neighborhoods. 

In  eulogizing  Harris,  the  Rev.  James 
Power,  pastor  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church  In  northwest  Baltimore,  said  he 
"loved  the  world  and  the  people  In  it.  He 
held  many  high  positions  and  he  consorted 
with  the  high  and  mighty.  But.  he  was 
always  Box.  He  was  always  approachable." 

Harris'  wife.  Ivy.  his  two  daughters.  Bar- 
bara and  Donna  Harris;  a  sister  and  broth- 
er-in-law. Nellie  and  William  R.  Bowie:  as 
well  as  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives 
were  among  t)ie  mourners  at  the  funeral. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  13.  IMS] 

Cou  Box  Harris  Dm:  Hslpcs  to  "Heal 

Wotnnts" 

(By  David  Mkshael  Ettlln) 

Col.  William  A.  (Box)  Harris,  who  esUb- 
lished  the  city  Police  Department's  commu- 
nity relations  program  amid  the  racial  ten- 
sion of  the  late  19Ws  and  served  as  an  ad- 
viser to  three  Maryland  governors,  died  yes- 
terday In  Tokyo.  He  was  68. 

Colonel  Harris,  a  former  Army  and  Mary- 
land National  Guard  officer,  collapsed  while 
speaking  on  the  Afro-American  family  and 
the  military  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Japan  Chapter  of  the  Association  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army  at  the  Camp  Zama 
Community  Club.  He  was  pronounced  dead 
at  1:38  p.m.  at  the  Army  camp's  health 
clinic,  officials  aaid. 

Colonel  Harris  had  been  invited  to  Japan 
by  U.S.  Army  Headquarters  there,  along 
with  his  wife.  Ivy.  to  take  part  in  lU  Black 
History  Week  activtUes.  An  Army  spokes- 
man said  Colonel  Harris  spoke  earlier  at 
symposiums  with  students  and  teachers  at 
mUitary  elementary  and  high  schools. 

An  Army  veteran  of  World  War  11  and  the 
Korean  Conflict.  Colonel  Harris  helped 
bring  about  the  racial  integration  of  Mary- 
land National  Guard  facilities  three  decades 
ago  and  was  the  first  black  sUte  parole  offi- 
cer and  deputy  U.S.  manhal  in  Maryland. 

His  abilities  in  community  relations  first 
came  to  prominence  in  1964,  when  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  under  Gen.  George  Gelston, 
occupied  Cambridge  for  three  months  to 
maintain  order  in  the  wake  of  an  outbreak 
of  violence.  The  Guard  pulled  out  in  July, 
but  then-Captain  Harris  remained  until  No- 
vember at  the  request  of  a  gubernatorial 
commission. 

He  served  as  a  bridge  in  relations  between 
blacks  and  whites,  and  focused  much  of  his 
effort  on  young  people.  On  one  occasion  he 
took  the  football  teams  of  two  local  high 
schools— one  all-black,  the  other  all-white— 
to  a  Baltimore  Colts  intrasquad  game.  They 
went  to  Baltimore  on  two  Integrated  buses, 
with  nary  a  problem. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  Baltimore 
Police  Department  was  twing  reorganized 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Gelston. 
Colonel  Harris  was  named  Its  first  director 
of  community  relations. 

Under  General  Gelston  and  his  successor 
as  police  commissioner.  Donald  D.  Pomer- 
leau.  Colonel  Harris  became  a  key  figure  In 
race  relations  here  as  the  department  devel- 
oped a  reputation  for  trying  to  avoid  con- 
fronUtlons  with  fledgling  black  activist 
groups,  and  worked  to  restore  calm  in  the 
wake  of  the  rioting  of  1988. 

"My  Job  is  to  go  out  and  sell  police-com- 
munity relations.  ...  I  have  to  heal  the 
wounds. "  Colonel  Harris  said  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Police  Department  In  1966. 
Among  his  efforts  was  esublishlng  a  clty- 
wlde  police-community  relations  program, 
headed  by  a  sergeant  in  each  of  the  nine  dls- 
tricU.  that  still  exists  today. 

The  colonel's  achievements  in  race  rela- 
tions brought  him  numerous  honors,  includ- 
ing a  Brotherhood  Award  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

In  1971.  when  Mr.  Pomerleau  promoted 
him  to  lieutenant  colonel,  he  became  the 
highest-ranking  black  in  the  department. 
The  colonel  noted  then  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  black  officers  In  the  department  and 
said  that  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  the 
city  would  have  a  black  commissioner. 

But  he  added.  "The  day  of  the  white  and 
black  kind  of  thing  is  out  now.  The  supervi- 


sor's eyes  don't  get  big  any  more  when  a 
black  man  comes  in  to  apply  for  a  Job  as  a 
police  officer." 

In  1973.  Colonel  Harris  left  the  Police  De- 
partment—Initially with  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence—to accept  an  appointment  by  then- 
Governor  Marvin  Mandel  as  special  assist- 
ant for  community  relations.  He  continued 
in  that  capacity  in  the  administration  of 
Blair  Lee  III.  and  retired  in  1979  from  the 
staff  of  Govemor  Hughes. 

Colonel  Harris  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William 
A.  Harris,  a  Baltimore  surgeon  who  died  In 
1938.  He  served  in  the  Army  In  World  War 
II.  and  worked  his  way  through  college, 
graduating  In  1950  from  Morgan  State  with 
a  degree  in  sociology. 

He  served  in  the  Korean  Conflict  as  a  first 
lieutenant,  returning  to  Baltimore  in  1951— 
and  immediately  making  his  presence 
known  In  the  field  of  race  relations.  He 
Joined  in  a  group  of  18  black  officers  return- 
ing from  Korea  who  refused  to  join  the 
Maryland  National  Guard  until  iU  facilities 
were  fully  integrated. 

In  1952.  he  t>ecame  Maryland's  first  black 
parole  and  probation  officer,  and  the  state's 
first  black  deputy  U.S.  marshal  four  years 
later— a  job  he  held  for  nine  years. 

The  National  Guard  duty  In  Cambridge 
served  as  a  pivotal  experience  in  his  career. 
In  1965  he  was  named  program  development 
officer  for  the  Eastem  Shore  in  the  Mary- 
land Office  of  Economic  Opportunity— and 
became,  again,  a  one-man  task  force. 

This  time,  however,  it  was  in  helping  com- 
munities establish  locally  run  anti-poverty 
programs  under  new  federally  funded  pro- 
grams. Occasionally,  he  had  to  cope  with 
local  controversy  such  as  opponents  to  his 
efforts  in  Cecil  county  who  objected  to 
"creeping  socialism." 

Colonel  Harris,  whose  name  at  various 
times  had  been  boosted  for  such  jobs  as 
police  commissioner  and  state  secretary  of 
public  safety,  served  in  recent  years  on  sev- 
eral boards  and  commissions,  among  them 
the  sUte  Inmate  Grievance  Commission, 
the  city  Zoning  Commission  and  the  boards 
of  the  University  of  Baltimore.  Towson 
SUte  University  and  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Barbara  C.  and  Donna  X.  Harris,  all  of 
Baltimore. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Feb.  13. 

1985] 

William  "Box"  Harris  Recalled  as 

Pioneer 

(By  Michael  A.  Fletcher) 

Col.  William  A.  "Box"  Harris,  was  remem- 
bered today  as  a  pioneer  who  quitely  opened 
doors  for  blacks  in  the  city  police  depart- 
ment and  fought  to  overturn  racial  segrega- 
tion In  the  Maryland  National  Guard. 

Harris.  66,  died  yester(]ay  while  addressing 
servicemen  in  Tokyo.  The  former  Army  and 
Maryland  National  Guard  officer  collapsed 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Japan  chapter 
of  the  Association  of  the  United  SUtes 
Army  at  the  Camp  Zama  Community  Club. 
Harris  and  his  wife.  Ivy.  had  been  invited  to 
Japan  to  take  part  in  Black  History  Week 
activities. 

Harris  was  appointed  major  In  charge  of 
the  Baltimore  Police  Department's  commu- 
nity relations  division  in  1966.  making  him 
the  highest-ranking  black  in  the  depart- 
ment at  that  time.  That  appointment  also 
made  him  the  first  black  to  Join  the  force  in 
a  rank  other  than  patrolman. 

His  work  as  a  police  official  under  George 
Gelston,  his  former  general  in  the  National 


Guard,  Is  credited  with  quietly  opening 
many  doors  for  blacks  during  the  tumultu- 
ous 1960s. 

His  style,  friends  rememt>er.  was  that  of  a 
negotiator,  a  behind-the-scenes  worker  who 
kept  people  ulking  and  asked  for  little 
credit  for  himself. 

While  head  of  community  relations, 
Harris  instituted  several  changes— including 
storefront  police  precincts  and  summer 
youth  corps  Jobs  with  the  department— that 
helped  improve  the  police  department's 
Image  in  poor  black  neighborhoods. 

Harris  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
In  charge  of  the  department's  traffic  divi- 
sion In  1971.  becoming  the  first  black  divi- 
sion chief  in  the  department's  history. 

In  1973.  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  appointed 
Harris  executive  assistant  for  community 
services.  He  served  there  until  he  retired  in 
September  1979. 

Before  working  with  the  city  police. 
Harris  was  best  known  as  the  black  Mary- 
land National  Guard  captain  asked  to 
remain  In  Cambridge  for  five  months  after 
other  guardsmen  were  pulled  out  following 
rioting  in  1964. 

Although  some  black  leaders  criticized 
Harris  for  "playing  It  safe"  with  the  'white 
power  structure,"  he  managed  to  earn  the 
respect  of  black  citizens  through  his  com- 
munity relations  work  while  remaining  a 
symbol  of  the  National  Guard's  authority. 

"Black  in  the  1960s  there  tended  to  be 
hostile  relations  between  the  local  police 
and  the  black  community,"  recalled  U.S. 
Rep.  Parren  J.  Mitchell.  D-7th.  "In  many 
cases,  he  paved  the  way  so  there  didn't  have 
to  be  conflict." 

Although  Harris,  a  World  War  n  and 
Korean  War  veteran,  was  always  the  con- 
summate soldier  and  police  officer,  he  chal- 
lenged authority  when  he  saw  injustice. 

He  was  ouUpoken  against  segregation  in 
the  Maryland  National  Guard  during  the 
late  1940s. 

Also,  in  1068.  he  became  the  first  black  of- 
ficer to  apply  for  membership  in  the  Mary- 
land Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association, 
a  group  of  police  and  other  law  enforcement 
officers  working  In  the  state.  His  application 
came  three  years  after  the  group  dropped  a 
provision  banning  black  members. 

Harris  was  a  graduate  of  Morgan  State 
College,  and  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi 
fraternity.  He  became  Maryland's  first 
black  parole  officer  In  1952  and  four  years 
later,  he  was  appointed  a  deputy  UJ3.  mar- 
shal, the  first  black  in  Maryland  to  hold 
that  position. 

"Maryland  and  I  have  lost  a  good  and  wise 
friend."  said  U.S  Sen.  Charles  Mathias  Jr.. 
for  whom  Harris  worked  in  several  political 
campaigns. 

Harris  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Ivy.  two 
daughters.  Donna  and  Barbara,  and  a  sister, 
Nellie  Bowie,  all  of  Baltimore. 

Funeral  arrangemenU  are  incomplete. 

[From  the  Baltimore  News  American.  Feb. 

13, 1985] 
William   A.   "Box"   Harris  Dies  at  66— 
Former  Police  and  National  G(;ard  Offi- 
cer WAS  Visiting  Japan 

(By  Clarence  Brown) 
William  A.  "Box"  Harris,  a  former  lieuten- 
ant colonel  with  the  Baltimore  city  Police 
Deparment  and  a  retired  BCaryland  National 
Guard  colonel,  died  Monday  while  on  a 
goodwill  mission  in  Japan  for  the  U.S. 
Army. 
He  was  66. 

Mr.  Harris  was  in  Japan  to  present  awards 
for  Black  History  Month. 


Mr.  Harris  was  bom  in  Baltimore  but  at- 
tended Storer  High  School  in  Harper's 
Ferry.  W.Va.  He  graduated  in  1940. 

He  Joined  the  Army  during  World  War  U 
in  May  1943.  and  served  In  England.  France 
and  Germany  in  the  3078th  Ordnance  Com- 
pany. He  was  discharged  from  the  Army 
Feb.  21.  1946. 

Mr.  Harris  graduated  from  Morgan  SUte 
College  in  1948  with  a  degree  in  psychology. 
He  later  got  a  master's  degree  in  correc- 
tions. 

After  graduating  from  college.  Mr.  Harris 
became  a  social  worker  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  He  later  served  in 
the  Korean  War.  commanding  a  stockade 
for  several  years. 

After  the  war  he  became  Maryland's  first 
parole  and  probation  officer,  a  position  he 
held  for  3^  years  before  becoming  a  United 
SUtes  deputy  marshal. 

In  August  1965.  after  nine  years  in  that 
position.  Mr.  Harris  became  a  program  de- 
velopment officer  for  the  Maryland  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  on  the  Eastem 
Shore  following  racial  rioU  in  Cambridge. 

He  worked  there  for  seven  months,  help- 
ing presidenU  develop  antl-proverty 
projects.  He  also  served  as  a  liaison  between 
blacks  and  whites  in  Eastern  Shore  towns. 
Bfr.  Harris  was  on  duty  as  a  captain  in  the 
National  Guard  during  the  Cambridge  rioU. 

In  1966.  Gen.  George  Gelston.  then  acting 
Baltimore  city  police  commissioner,  appoint- 
ed Harris  head  of  the  Community  Relations 
Department  at  the  rank  of  major.  He  was 
the  department  head  until  1971.  when  he 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  took 
over  the  traffic  division.  He  was  a  major  in 
the  National  Guard  when  he  was  appointed 
to  his  first  police  position. 

In  January  1968.  Harris  became  the  first 
black  police  officer  to  apply  for  membership 
in  the  1.900-member  Maryland  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Inc.  He  was  sponsored  by 
then  police  Commissioner  Donald  D.  Pmner- 
leau.  Deputy  Commissioner  Ralph  G. 
Murdy,  and  Howard  J.  Meiser.  treasurer  of 
the  police  association.  Even  though  the 
group  bad  changed  Its  bylaws  in  1964,  no 
blacks  had  applied  for  admissions. 

Mr.  Harris  was  elected  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Police  Commiuiity 
Relations  Officers  In  1960.  He  retired  from 
the  Maryland  National  Guard  in  1971  at  the 
rank  of  colonel  after  20  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Harris  was  the  highest  ranking  black 
officer  in  the  Police  Department  in  1973 
when  he  became  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel's  spe- 
cial assistant  for  community  relations. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  incomplete 
Tuesday  night. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Feb.  19, 

1985} 

HtrnmuEOS  Gather  for  Harris  FtrnxRAL 

(By  Frank  D.  Roylance) 

Hundreds  of  mourners  gathered  today  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Mary  Our  Queen  to  say 
goodbye  to  William  A.  "Box"  Harris,  a  re- 
tired city  police  colonel.  National  Guard  of- 
ficer and  civil  righte  pioneer  who  died  last 
week  in  Japan. 

Harris'  open  flag-draped  silver  coffin 
rested  at  the  front  of  the  North  Charles 
Street  cathedral  while  dignitaries,  friends 
and  family  gathered  for  a  mass  of  Christian 
burial. 

Members  of  a  National  Guard  honor 
guard  served  as  Harris'  pall  bearers,  whUe 
members  of  the  sUte's  congressional  delega- 
tion, sUte  and  local  leadership  as  well  and 
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military,  police  and  fratenal  organizations 
were  present  as  honorary  pallbearers. 

The  homily  was  to  be  delivered  by  Monsi- 
gnor  Martin  Schwalenberg.  pastor  of  St. 
Charles  Church  in  Pikesville. 

Throughout  his  public  career.  Harris 
worked  to  ease  racial  conflict  wherever  he 
found  it. 

"I  have  to  heal  the  wounds."  he  said  in 
1966  when  he  was  named  director  of  com- 
munity relations  for  the  city  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

It  was  a  conviction  he  always  seemed  to 
follow,  choosing  diplomacy  and  persuasion 
over  confrontation  to  resolve  the  conflicts 
he  encountered,  from  segregation  in  the 
Maryland  National  Guard  to  racial  disturb- 
ances on  the  Eastern  Shore  to  police-com- 
munity conflicts  on  the  streets  of  Baltimore. 

Harris.  66.  a  former  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  city  Police  Department  and  a  colonel  in 
the  National  Guard,  died  Feb.  12  in  Japan 
while  traveling  on  a  goodwill  mission  for  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Today's  funeral  was  with  full  military 
honors. 

Harris  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Ivy,  two 
daughters.  Barabara  C.  and  Donna  X. 
Harris:  a  sister.  Neillie  Bowie:  and  several 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  other  relatives. 

In  1971,  Harris  said  he  could  not  remem- 
ber where  in  his  Baltimore  childhood  he 
had  acquired  the  nickname  "Box."  except 
that  it  was  early  in  his  elementary  school 
days. 

Harris  achieved  a  number  of  firsts  during 
his  lifetime:  In  1952.  he  became  the  first 
black  parole  officer  in  the  state  Department 
of  Parole  and  Probation:  in  1956,  he  t>ecame 
the  first  black  deputy  U.S.  marshal  in  Mary- 
land: in  1966.  he  was  the  highest-ranking 
black  officer  in  the  city  Police  Department: 
and.  in  1968.  he  was  the  first  black  accepted 
into  the  Maryland  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers Association. 

After  returning  from  the  Korean  War. 
during  which  he  had  commanded  a  segre- 
gated unit.  Harris  in  1952  joined  17  other 
black  Army  officers  in  refusing  to  join  the 
Maryland  National  Guard  until  its  facilities 
were  fully  integrated.  They  soon  were. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  he  worked 
briefly  as  a  social  worker  in  Baltimore 
before  returning  to  the  Army  to  serve  in 
Korea. 

He  was  a  1971  recipient  of  the  annual 
Brotherhood  Award  of  the  Maryland 
Region.  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

Harris  was  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Mary- 
land Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association 
and  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Cen- 
tral Maryland  Inc.  In  1972,  he  was  named  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  summer  of  1964.  Harris  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  National  Guard,  stationed  in 
Cambridge  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  which  had 
undergone  a  year  of  racial  unrest  that 
stemmed  from  efforts  to  integrate  public 
schools  and  other  public  facilities  and  was 
aggravated  by  a  visit  by  then-segregationist 
Alabama  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace. 

Harris  was  a  liaison  between  the  Guard 
and  the  demonstrators. 

After  the  troops  finally  were  withdrawn  in 
July  of  that  year,  leaders  on  all  sides— white 
and  black,  liberal  and  conservative— asked 
that  Harris  remain  to  help  heal  the  scars 
left  by  the  conflict. 

"Captain  Harris  is  like  a  chemical  cata- 
lyst." said  one  Cambridge  newspaperman  at 
the  time.  "When  he's  around,  things 
happen." 


Harris  was  praised  for  his  skillful  diploma- 
cy in  Cambridge.  Said  one  school  board 
member:  "Captain  Harris  is  so  diplomatic, 
everyone  seems  happy  to  cooperate  with 
him." 

Harris  remained  in  Cambridge  for  five 
months,  organizing  Scout  troops  for  young 
people  and  recreational  programs  for  the  el- 
derly and  taking  youngsters  to  Baltimore  to 
see  Oriole  games  and  Colt  practices. 

"Give  a  child  a  decent  start,"'  he  once  said, 
"and  hell  build  his  own  future." 

A  year  later,  Harris  was  named  program 
developer  for  the  Eastern  Shore  under  the 
Maryland  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Operating  out  of  Cambridge,  he  helped  or- 
ganize community  anti-poverty  organiza- 
tions in  nine  Eastern  Shore  counties. 

In  June  1966.  Harris  was  appointed  by 
Baltimore  Police  Commissioner  George  M. 
Gelston  to  the  sensitive  position  of  director 
of  community  relations,  charged  with  pro- 
moting understanding  t>etween  the  city's 
mostly  white  Police  Department  and  Its 
restless  black  neighborhoods. 

"People  must  t>e  given  a  different  image 
of  the  policeman."  Harris  said  "They  have 
to  be  made  aware  that  he's  the  guy  who's 
protecting  them  while  they're  asleep.  He's 
out  there  walking  in  the  rain  and  snow 
while  they  are  sitting  comfortably  In  their 
living  rooms  watching  television. " 

Harris  routinely  was  called  to  the  scenes 
of  disturbances  to  cool  tempers  and  calm 
emotions  by  ""friendly  persuasion."  Some- 
tUhes,  like  a  lightning  rod.  he  himself 
TCcame  the  target  of  the  crowd's  anger— 
from  whites  because  he  was  black,  and  from 
blacks  t>ecause  he  was  a  policeman. 

Prom  within  the  Police  Department, 
Harris  worked  for  promotions  of  black  offi- 
cers to  the  ranks  of  sergeant  and  above. 
There  were  just  six  in  those  ranks  when  he 
began.  There  were  20  when  he  left.  He  also 
organized  programs,  nine  local  police-com- 
munity relations  councils  and  storefront 
police  centers  to  promote  Iwtter  under- 
standing between  the  department  and  citi- 
zens. 

In  1971,  Harris  was  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  named  to  head  the  depart- 
ment's Traffic  Division,  but  he  said  he 
would  not  give  up  his  healing  work.  "I'm 
available  to  assist  anyone  I  can.  black  or 
white, "  he  said. 

"The  people  are  not  afriad  of  the  police- 
man anymore,"  Harris  said  of  his  work  with 
the  Police  Department.  "Of  course,  there 
are  still  some  t>ad  guys,  but  the  InsulU  and 
the  brutality  do  not  exist  like  they  used  to." 
"The  time  is  not  far  off,"  he  said  in  1971. 
"when  Baltimore  will  have  a  black  (police] 
commissioner."  Acutally.  it  would  be  13 
years  later. 

In  1973.  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  named 
Harris  special  assistant  for  community  rela- 
tions, where  he  continued  to  serve  as  a 
bridge  between  the  black  community  and 
government. 

Harris  had  worked  in  the  last  two  cam- 
paigns of  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  R-Md. 

Harris  was  the  son  of  Baltimore  surgeon 
William  A.  HarrU.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  in  West  Virginia  and  earned  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  sociology,  with  a  minor  in 
pyschology.  from  what  was  then  Morgan 
State  College. 

Obituary 

We  picture  death  as  coming  to  destroy. 
Let  us  rather  picture  Christ  as  coming  to 
save. 

We  think  of  death  as  sending.  Let  us 
rather  thini:  of  life  as  beginning  and  that 
more  abundantly. 


We  think  of  losing:  Let  us  think  of  gain- 
ing. 

We  think  of  parting:  Let  us  think  of  meet- 
ing. 

We  think  of  going  away:  Let  us  think  of 
arriving. 

And  as  the  Voice  of  Death  whispers.  "You 
Must  Go  From  Earth", 

Let  us  hear  the  Voice  of  Christ  saying. 
"You  Are  But  Coming  to  Me!"— Norman 
MacLeod. 

William  A.  Harris,  affectionately  known  as 
"Box"  Harris,  was  bom  in  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land on  November  12.  I9I8.  the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  A.  Harris  and  Mable 
Thompson  Harris.  He  departed  this  life  sud- 
denly on  Tuesday.  February  12.  1985  in 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

"Box"  spent  his  early  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore:  however,  he  received 
his  high  school  diploma  from  Storer  College 
in  Harper's  Ferry,  West  Virginia.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  then  Morgan  State  College 
and  of  Coppin  State  College. 

He  was  raised  in  a  Christian  home  and 
during  adulthood  accepted  the  Catholic 
faith.  For  many  years  he  was  a  faithful 
worker  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Parish  and 
more  recently  of  St.  Charles  Bartholemew 
Parish. 

Known  as  a  "man  amongst  men",  a  charis- 
matic leader,  a  pioneer  who  opened  doors 
for  others,  a  negotiator  and  mediator, 
"Box"  Harris  had  many  "firsts". 

He  became  Maryland's  first  black  parole 
officer  in  1952  and  four  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  U.S.  Marshal,  the  first 
black  in  Maryland  to  hold  that  position. 

In  1966,  he  was  named  the  first  Director 
of  Community  Relations  with  the  Baltimore 
City  Police  Department  and  became  a  key 
figure  in  race  relations  here.  As  a  Major,  he 
worked  diligently  to  restore  calm  in  the  riot- 
ing of  1968.  By  1971.  he  was  promoted  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment's traffic-division,  becoming  the  first 
black  division  chief  in  the  department's  his- 
tory. 

In  1973,  he  left  the  police  department  to 
accept  an  appointment  by  then  Governor 
Marvin  Mandel  as  Executive  Assistant  for 
Community  Services  and  continued  in  this 
capacity  until  his  retirement,  under  Gover- 
nor Harry  Hughes'  administration  in  1979. 

"Box's"  achievements  in  the  military  were 
equal  to  his  success  in  public  service.  He  was 
an  army  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  Conflict  and  helped  bring  about  the 
racial  integration  of  the  Maryland  National 
Guard  facilities  three  decades  ago. 

His  abilities  in  community  relations  came 
to  prominence  in  1964  when  the  National 
Guard,  under  General  George  Gelston.  oc- 
cupied Cambridge.  Maryland  for  three 
months  to  maintain  order  in  the  wake  of  an 
outbreak  of  violence.  The  Guard  was  pulled 
out  in  July,  but  "Box  ".  who  was  then  Cap- 
Uin  Harris,  remained  until  Novemtier  at  the 
request  of  a  gubernatorial  commission.  He 
was  retired  from  the  Maryland  National 
Guard  In  1972  and  in  1977  was  appointed 
Colonel  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

His  achievements  in  race  relations 
brought  him  numerous  honors  including  a 
Brotherhood  Award  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  In  1964  and 
in  1971,  he  received  the  Afro-American 
Award  for  superior  public  service.  In  Decem- 
ber. 1982.  he  was  honored  by  Morgan  State 
University's  Golden  Bears  Association  at 
the  Annual  Golden  Bear  Roast.  Posthu- 
mously. Colonel  Harris  was  awarded  the 
highest  civilian  honor  from  the  Department 


of  the  Army  the  OuUtanding  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

Always  an  advocate  for  youth  and  the  el- 
derly. "Box  "  continued  his  good  works  after 
retirement.  He  was  a  regular  volunteer  at 
the  C.O.I.L.  (Communities  Organized  to  Im- 
prove Life).  Southwest  Senior  Center  and 
recently  developed  and  implemented  a  four 
week  series  of  workshops  on  Crime  Preven- 
tion at  the  Waxter  Center  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens. 

To  his  family  and  friends.  "Box"  was 
known  as  a  caring,  loving  man  whose  kind- 
ness and  generosity  were  without  measure. 
Ever  the  guardian  of  his  entire  family,  he 
offered  his  all.  He  was  a  role  model  and  in- 
spiration for  many  and  was  never  too  busy 
to  help  others  in  need.  "Box's"  sense  of 
humor  was  infectious:  he  could  be  counted 
on  to  "lift  your  spirits  ".  His  winning  person- 
ality endeared  him  to  many.  "Box"  was  a 
devoted  husband,  father,  brother,  and 
uncle,  a  true  family  man! 

He  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fra- 
ternity and  received  many  fraternal  awards 
through  the  years.  Other  affiliations  in- 
clude the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Nation- 
al Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
which  he  served  as  Commander. 

He  leaves  to  mourn  his  devoted  wife  of 
thirty-six  years.  Ivy:  daughters,  Barbara 
and  Donna  Harris:  a  sister  and  brother-in- 
law,  Nellie  and  William  R.  Bowie:  nieces: 
nephews  and  a  host  of  other  relatives  and 
friends. 


JOSEPH  MEYERHOPP 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
Maryland  and  indeed  the  world  have 
lost  a  benefactor,  philanthropist,  and 
leader  of  rare  vision  with  the  death  of 
Joseph  Meyerhof  f .  His  sudden  and  un- 
expected passing  deprived  local,  na- 
tional and  international  organizations 
of  a  true  humanitarian  who  never  lost 
sight  of  the  ends  of  our  activity,  which 
for  Joseph  Meyerhoff  meant  the  im- 
provement of  Jiuman  life,  intellectual- 
ly and  spiritually  as  well  as  materially. 

Joseph  Meyerhoff.  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  Rabbi  Louis  L.  Kaplan,  was 
both  a  dreamer  and  a  pragmatist.  His 
vision  was  large  and  future-oriented. 
The  philanthropy  of  Joseph  Meyer- 
hoff knew  no  limit— in  Baltimore  and 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  in 
Israel— most  conspicuous  was  his  loyal 
support  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  enabled  it  to  achieve 
its  current  stature  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's quality  musical  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  the  accomplishments 
and  contributions  of  Joe  Meyerhoff, 
his  legacy  to  tis,  are  best  expressed  in 
his  own  words,  "Why  not  do  what  you 
can  to  make  life  a  little  richer  for 
others.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  nice 
legacy."  Mr.  Meyerhoff  has  left  us  a 
pretty  nice  legacy  and  I  ask  that 
Rabbi  Kaplans  eulogy,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral articles  and  editorials  expanding 
on  Joe  Meyerhoff's  contributions  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Joseph  MrvxRHOFT  (1899-1985)— In 
Memoriam— FzsRUARy  5. 1985 

There  was  a  man. 


And  behold  he  is  no  more! 

Joseph  Meyerhoff  was  not  a  big  man 
physically,  but  he  was  a  great  man.  He  was 
not  humble,  but  he  was  truly  modest.  Im- 
maculate in  dress  and  appearance,  his  social 
grace  and  good  manners  were  not  studied, 
but  innate.  Goodness  was  not  a  pose  and 
kindness  not  an  assumed  stance.  He  was  a 
natural.  In  the  dignity  and  dedication  of  his 
daily  life,  he  demonstrated  that  a  man  can 
be  honest,  decent,  thoughtful,  kind  and  con- 
siderate and  he  does  not  need  to  be  a  saint 
or  a  hermit,  or  even  a  man  of  the  cloth,  to 
live  the  good  life. 

Joseph  Meyerhoff  was  called  to  positions 
of  leadership  in  local,  national  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  however  much 
they  enlarged  his  horizons  and  enriched  his 
personality,  he  gave  back  far  more  than  he 
received.  He  brought  vision  and  devotion  to 
every  task  he  undertook.  His  analytic  mind, 
logical  reasoning  and  deep  human  concern 
were  means  that  he  used,  equally  in  build- 
ing successful  business  enterprises,  and  in 
his  public  service  and  community  endeavors. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  the  ends,  which  for 
him  meant  the  improvement  of  human  life, 
intellectually  and  spiritually  as  well  as  ma- 
terially. 

Bom  on  the  eve  of  the  20th  century. 
Joseph  Meyerhoff  did  not  tum  his  back  on 
the  lasting  values  of  the  19th  century,  even 
as  he  embraced  the  accelerating  changes 
which  successive  decades  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry brought  into  being.  He  has  been  raised  in 
a  home  of  very  modest  means  and  hard 
work  after  school  was  a  daily  regimen.  Still 
he  found  time  for  athletic  activities  and  he 
retained  a  lively  interest  in  sports  all  his 
life.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  home 
and  its  traditional  Jewish  values  of  learning 
and  "Tzadakah"— which  means  "justice." 
not  "'charity"— which  were  regarded  as  para- 
mount. Reverence  for  the  faith  of  his  fa- 
thers impelled  him  to  be  a  member  and  gen- 
erous supporter  of  Beth  Jacob  Congregation 
and  of  the  city's  Orthodox  Jewish  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Throughout  his  life  Joe  retained  a  deep 
feeling  for  people  in  need,  individuals  as 
well  as  the  community.  Involvement  in  busi- 
ness and  in  the  many  organizations  on 
whose  boards  he  served  could  not  deter  him 
from  responding  to  a  call  for  help  from  a  de- 
serving person. 

Joe  Meyerhoff  was  a  master  Juggler,  who 
could  keep  his  heart,  mind  and  hand  moving 
in  many  activities  simultaneously.  He  was 
one  of  a  select  group  of  real-estate  develop- 
ers who  changed  the  landscape  of  our  city 
and  its  environs,  to  make  shopping  more 
convenient  and  accessible  and  homes  more 
habiUble  and  affordable.  He  was  a  Pound- 
ing member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  and  of  the  Home  Builders 
Association  of  Maryland  and  served  as 
President  of  both.  He  loved  Baltimore  and 
Maryland  and  his  contributions  to  our  civic 
and  cultural  life  can  be  seen  everywhere  and 
are  of  lasting  significance.  The  Associated 
Jewish  Charities,  the  United  Way  and  the 
Community  Foundation  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  openhanded  generosity 
and  of  his  ongoing  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  programs.  His  attitude 
was  that  if  an  organization  merited  substan- 
tial financial  support,  he  should  also  give  it 
of  his  time  and  effort. 

The  Baltimore  Hebrew  College,  whose 
building  he  helped  to  plan  and  whose  librar- 
ies his  funds  made  possible,  is  evidence  of 
two  of  his  major  interests:  higher  education 
and  books.  Rabbi  Friedman,  I  believe,  will 
touch  on  Joe's  contributions  in  these  vital 


areas  and  others  in  Israel.  Here  at  home, 
the  list  of  Joe's  benefactions  is  too  long  to 
be  completely  enumerated.  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  the  Wilmer  Institute,  the 
Peabody  Conservatory,  the  Lyric  Theater, 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  Baltimore 
and  at  College  Park,  Loyola  and  Notre 
Dame  Colleges,  Dropsie  College.  Brandeis 
and  Yeshivah  Universities,  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine  and  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  the  Balti- 
more Museum  of  Art.  the  Walters  Art  Gal- 
lery, Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art. 
Villa  Julie.  Western  Maryland.  Washington 
and  St.  Mary's  Colleges.  Sinai  and  Provident 
Hospitals— these  and  more  have  enjoyed  the 
munificence  of  Joe's  gifts.  They  also  reveal 
the  catholicity  of  his  interests. 

Ten  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on 
Joe  by  colleges  and  universities  here  and  in 
Israel.  He  accepted  these  with  grace  but  also 
with  the  recognition  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "honor"  derives  from  the  root  which 
also  means  ""heavy",  a  '"burden".  An  honor, 
if  taken  seriously,  is  an  added  burden.  He 
hoped  that  others  might  be  encouraged  to 
help  carry  such  "burdens". 

Twenty  years  ago  Joe  was  asked  to  assume 
the  presidency  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra  Association.  He  hesitated,  recog- 
nizing that  this  was  to  be  almost  a  "creatio 
ex  nihilo".  Thanks  to  Rebecca's  urging,  he 
acceded  to  the  request.  The  resulte  of  his  ef- 
forts in  these  two  decades  are  seen  in  this 
magnificent  sanctuary  of  music  in  which  we 
have  gathered  to  bid  him  farewell  and  in 
the  excellence  of  the  orchestra,  which  we 
heard  a  few  moments  ago.  Only  members  of 
his  family  and  those  of  us  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  him,  know  the 
extent  of  his  devotion  and  the  magnitude  of 
his  financial  contributions.  Though  he  had 
confidence  in  the  architects,  engineers  and 
builders,  he  visited  the  construction  site 
dally  to  inspect  the  progress  of  work. 

Like  the  Biblical  Joseph.  Joe  Meyerhoff 
was  a  dreamer  and  a  pragmatist.  His  vision 
was  large  and  future-oriented.  Concerned 
for  the  improvement  and  viability  of  the  or- 
chestra, he  devoted  endless  hours  soliciting 
friends  in  the  business  and  banlung  commu- 
nity for  support  of  an  adequate  endowment 
fimd.  He  felt  amply  rewarded  by  the 
present  distinguished  international  repuU- 
tion  achieved  by  the  Baltimore  Ssmnphony 
and  by  the  enthusiastic  response  of  all  who 
frequent  what  I  have  chosen  to  call  this 
magnificent  sanctuary.  When  the  Sympho- 
ny Association  Board  decided  that  this  was 
to  be  named  "The  Joseph  Meyerhoff  Sym- 
phony HaU"  he  was  deeply  appreciative. 

Joe  took  seriously  the  ethical  teachings  of 
our  faith  and  the  ideals  of  democracy,  that 
all  people  are  created  equal.  He  gave  con- 
crete expression  to  this  conviction  by  play- 
ing a  leading  role  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Center  Club,  to  provide  attractive  sur- 
roundings for  lunch  and  dinner  to  all,  with- 
out discrimination  on  the  basis  of  religion, 
race  or  sex.  There  were  no  seams  in  Joe's 
personality.  He  had  integrated  his  love  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  United  States  and 
Israel  into  a  unitary  wholeness  and  holiness. 

Since  the  tragic  news  was  announced,  the 
media  have  written  and  spoken  alMut  Joe 
Meyerhoff's  legacy.  It  Is  a  rich  and  unparal- 
leled one  and  he  was  grateful  that  life  had 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  do  all  that  he 
did  for  our  city  and  state.  His  deepest  satis- 
faction, however,  came  from  seeing  that  his 
chUdren.  Bud.  and  Lyn  Meyerhoff,  and  EUie 
and  Herbert  Katz,  chose  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  their  father,  even  if  on  occasion  they 
marched  to  the  beat  of  another  drummer. 
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And  the  next  generation  of  both  these  fami- 
lies have  already  taken  their  place  in  the 
same  honorable  ranks.  This  "threefold 
cord"  cannot  be  easily  broken  and  this  is 
Joe  Meyerhoff 's  supreme  legacy. 

Permit  me  to  add  a  few  personal  words.  I 
first  met  Joe  some  fifty  years  ago  when  he 
attended  an  Adult  Jewish  History  class 
which  I  taught  at  the  old  Y.M.  it  Y.W.H.A. 
Our  association  soon  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship, which  in  time  included  my  wife  and 
the  entire  Meyerhoff  family  of  four  genera- 
tions. Joe's  frequent  trips  to  Israel  and  his 
increased  participation  in  helping  to  build 
its  cultural  and  artistic  institutions  awak- 
ened in  him  a  desire  to  improve  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew,  which  he  had  studied  as  a 
youngster.  For  a  time  he  would  come  Into 
my  office  on  Park  Heights  Avenue  l)efore 
going  downtown,  one  or  two  mornings  a 
week  to  study  modern  Hebrew  and  to  speak 
it.  These  last  fitteen  years.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  at  his  side  as  Executive 
Vice  President  of  The  Joseph  Meyerhoff 
Fund.  Inc.  I  have  come  to  appreciate  even 
more  the  superlative  qualities  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  at>solute  integrity  and  honesty,  his 
respect  for  others  and  himself,  his  strong 
love  of  family  and  loyalty  to  friends  and  his 
caring  for  human  beings,  whatever  their 
station  in  life.  Joseph  Meyerhoff  was  a 
faithful  guardian  of  the  divine  image  in  the 
world. 

Rebecca.  Bud.  Lyn.  Ellie  and  Herbert,  and 
all  the  family,  yours  was  a  rare  privilege  to 
have  Joseph  Meyerhoff  as  your  paterfamili- 
as. Some  may  count  his  years  and  say  that 
he  lived  a  long  and  creative  life,  which  is 
true,  because  he  made  each  day  count. 
There  are  people  who  live  t>eyond  their  time 
and  a  few  like  Joseph  Meyerhoff.  who.  re- 
gardless of  age.  leave  us  t>efore  their  time. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  beyond  this  our 

earthly  life. 
But  this  we  know! 

We  rememl>er  in  loving  gratefulness  one 
Who  shared  the  warmth  of  his  heart  and 

mind  with  us: 
Whose  spirit  touched  our  lives  and  quick- 
ened in  us 
Heightened    awareness    of    the    wondrous 

things  in  the  world  about  us 
And  of  the  latent  powers  lying  dormant 

within  us: 
Who  lavished  on  us  his  most  precious  gifts 

of  love  and  friendship. 
As  long  as  breath  remains  in  us 
We  shall  keep  his  memory  fresh, 
And  pronounce  his  name  with  a  benediction. 
Louis  L.  Kaplan. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  4.  198S] 

Joseph  Mcyerhofp.  Patron  op  BSO.  Dies 
(By  Katie  Ounther) 

Joseph  Meyerhoff.  the  celebrated  philan- 
thropist who  almost  singlehandedly  trans- 
formed the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  a  floundering  debt-ridden  institution 
into  a  flourishing  organization  with  a  new 
concert  hall,  has  died  of  heart  failure. 

Funeral  services  for  the  BS-year-old  Mr. 
Meyerhoff,  who  was  still  active  as  chairman 
of  the  BSO  board,  will  be  held  at  1  p.m.  to- 
morrow at  the  Expressionistic  concert  hall 
at  West  Preston  and  Cathedral  streets  that 
he  helped  build  and  that  bears  his  name— 
the  Joseph  Meyerhoff  Symphony  Hall. 

Mr.  Meyerhoff,  who  had  a  history  of 
heart  trouble,  died  Saturday  evening  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

He  was  brought  to  Hopkins  last  Tuesday 
from  his  winter  home  in  Palm  Beach.  Fla.. 
for  surgery  to  correct  an  injury  he  received 


in  a  fall.  Relatives  said  he  was  recovering 
well  from  the  surgery  when  he  had  two 
heart  attacks— one  Thursday  and  the 
second  Saturday  night. 

Minutes  t>efore  the  3  p.m.  Sunday  Favor- 
ites concert  was  to  start  yesterday.  Frank 
Baker.  Jr..  president  of  the  BSO  board  of  di- 
rectors and  one  of  the  city's  trustees, 
stepped  from  the  wings  onto  the  stage  of 
the  concert  hall  and  announced  Mr.  Meyer- 
hoff's  death. 

"Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
have  a  very  sad  announcement  to  make  to 
you  today. "  he  said.  "Joseph  Meyerhoff  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  last  night  and  died  at 
8:10  p.m.  •  •  •  We  have  loat  a  very,  very 
dear  friend." 

His  voice  shaking.  Mr.  Baker  continued,  "I 
could  say  a  great  deal  about  my  friend, 
Joseph  Meyerhoff.  *  *  *  I  have  t>een  moat 
fortunate  to  have  been  associated  with  him, 
both  in  a  business  way  and  with  the  tym- 
phony." 

When  Mr.  Meyerhoff  became  chairman  of 
the  symphony's  board  in  1M5,  "we  were 
more  well  known  as  a  regional  company, 
and  we  played  less  than  40  weeks  a  year," 
Mr.  Baker  said.  Under  Mr.  Meyerhoff's  lead- 
ership, "our  symphony  just  kept  on  growing 
and  growing  until  now  we  have  a  symphony 
of  international  repute." 

A  post-concert  reception  with  state  legisla- 
tors and  other  officials  was  canceled,  and 
the  concert  program  was  changed:  Oabriel 
Faure's  sad,  lyrical  Pavane,  opiu  50,  which 
was  to  have  been  played  second  on  the  pro- 
gram, was  moved  up  to  open  the  concert. 

Tchaikovsky's  Variations  on  a  Rococo 
Theme,  opus  33.  which  also  had  t>een  origi- 
nally included  in  the  program,  was  played 
second.  The  composer's  1812  Overture  was 
removed  from  the  program,  along  with 
pieces  by  Hector  Berlioz  and  Maurice  Ravel, 
in  favor  of  Tchaikovsky's  Slh  Symphony. 

Terry  Rubinstein,  one  of  Mr.  Meyerhoff's 
grandchildren,  said  yesterday  that  Tchai- 
kovsky was  Mr.  Meyerhoff's  favorite  com- 
poser. 

After  announcing  the  program  changes. 
Mr.  Baker  requested  that  the  audience 
stand  and  observe  a  moment  of  silence. 

Mayor  Schaefer  and  Governor  Hughes 
both  attended  yesterday's  concert.  The 
mayor  learned  of  Mr.  Meyerhoff's  death  as 
he  was  preparing  to  enter  the  hall. 

"That  really  hlu  me  really  hard."  he  said. 
"I  go  in  this  building  now  and  I  will  see  him. 
It  was  his  vision.  It  was  hla  love  for  miiaic 
that  saved  the  symphony. 

"He  was  one  of  the  great  men  I've  met  in 
my  lifetime." 

Lou  Panos,  Governor  Hughes's  press  sec- 
retary, told  the  governor  of  Mr.  Meyerhoff's 
death  earlier  in  the  day.  "Joseph  Meyerhoff 
was  one  of  our  most  valuable  citizens. "  Mr. 
Panos  quoted  the  governor  as  saying.  "Be- 
cause of  his  generosity  and  leadership  .  .  . 
life  In  Maryland  today  Is  a  fuller,  more  en- 
joyable experience." 

Mr.  Meyerhoff— a  builder  whoae  personal 
fortune  has  been  estimated  at  about  8100 
million— was  t>om  in  Russia,  the  fifth  of  six 
children.  He  was  7  years  old  when  his  family 
left  Russia  in  1906  for  the  United  SUtes, 
coming  straight  to  Baltimore. 

The  family  lived  in  East  Baltimore  for  two 
yean,  then  moved  in  1908  to  Druid  Hill 
avenue.  Just  above  North  avenue.  Mr. 
Meyerhoff's  father  opened  a  meat  market 
in  the  area:  Mr.  Meyerhoff  attended  city 
public  schools,  and  graduated  from  City 
College  in  1916. 

That  fall,  Mr.  Meyerhoff  enrolled  In  the 
night  law-school  program  at  the  University 


of  Maryland.  "I  didn't  have  any  great  love 
for  the  law,"  he  said  in  an  Interview  two 
years  ago.  "But  I  didn't  know  what  else  to 
do.  I  had  to  work  days  (at  his  father's  store] 
so  going  to  law  school  nights  was  the  only 
thing  that  made  sense." 

He  dropped  out  after  a  year,  and  in  July. 
1918,  enlisted  in  the  Army.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  Student's  Army  Training  Corps  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  returned  to 
law  school  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Army  and  graduated  in  1920. 

That  summer,  while  waiting  to  take  the 
bar  exam,  he  went  to  work  for  his  brother, 
Morris,  building  houses  on  Glen  Avenue 
near  Park  Heights.  He  also  married  Rebecca 
WItten  that  year  the  couple  had  met  while 
she  was  a  student  at  Eastern  High  School 
and  he  was  in  his  first  year  of  law  school. 

By  1921.  Mr.  Meyerhoff  had  started  build- 
ing houses  on  his  own.  though  he  continued 
doing  legal  work  for  his  brother.  In  1924.  his 
brother  ran  into  financial  problems  and  de- 
clared bankruptcy:  Mr.  Meyerhoff  was  re- 
sponsible for  paying  several  notes  he  en- 
dorsed for  his  brother's  company,  but  he  re- 
fused to  declare  bankruptcy.  It  took  him  10 
years  to  pay  off  the  notes. 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  gave  up  law  after  his 
brother's  tMUikruptcy  and  began  working 
solely  as  a  builder.  For  the  first  few  years, 
he  concentrated  on  building  row  houses,  but 
in  later  years  he  built  homes  to  order  in 
neighborhoods  such  as  Guilford,  Stoneleigh, 
Homeland  and  Roland  Park. 

He  started  building  apartment  houses 
during  World  War  II.  He  built  One  Slade,  a 
high-rise  luxury  apartment  building  in 
Northwest  Baltimore,  10  years  ago,  selling 
his  house  and  moving  in  himself  as  soon  as 
it  was  finished. 

In  1982,  Mr.  Meyerhoff  estimated  that  he 
had  built  more  than  15.000  individual  and 
group  homes  in  the  Baltimore  area  and  an- 
other 17,000  apartments  in  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania. Georgia  and  Florida. 

He  also  built  19  shopping  centers,  includ- 
ing Edmondson  Village.  Eastpoint.  Westview 
and  HiUendale. 

Mr.  Meyerhoffs  association  with  the  Bal- 
timore Symphony  Orchestra  began  in  1964. 
when  he  was  visited  in  his  office  by  a  dele- 
gation from  the  BSO  that  asked  him  to 
"help  rescue"  the  floimdering  symphony. 
Mr.  Meyerhoff  recalled  that  he  went  home 
and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
become  head  of  the  symphony. 

"I  laughed  and  said.  Can  you  imagine 
that?  I  wouldn't  have  that  headache  for 
anything  in  the  world.' "  Mr.  Meyerhoff 
said,  "She  looked  at  me  and  said.  'Why  not? 
Somebody's  got  to  help.'  " 

And  so  Mr.  Meyerhoff  became  president 
and  chairman  of  the  symphony  board  in 
1965.  The  Joseph  Meyerhoff  Symphony 
Hall— a  123  million  auditorium  designed  by 
the  nationally  renowned  architect  Pietro 
BelluschI— was  dedicated  two  years  ago,  and 
in  many  ways  marked  a  culmination  of  Mr. 
Meyerhoff's  efforts  on  l>ehalf  of  the  sym- 
phony. 

Both  city  and  state  funds  went  into  build- 
ing the  symphony  hall,  but  Mr.  Meyerhoff 
himself  contributed  (10  million  to  the 
project. 

In  addition  to  the  BSO,  countless  other 
appeals  and  causes  received  time  and  finan- 
cial assistance  from  Mr.  Meyerhoff. 

He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Israel.  Two  years  ago,  he  esti- 
mated that  he  had  donated  about  (5  million 
to  the  country  for  construction  of  ""various 
capital  projects,"  Including  six  libraries,  sev- 
eral pavilions  and  a  technical  college. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  the  organization's 
general  chairman  from  1961  to  1964. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  t>oards  of  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  the  Baltimore 
Opera,  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  College,  the 
Tel  Aviv  University,  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum 
and  Sinai  Hospital.  During  the  1960s.  Mr. 
Meyerhoff  also  served  on  the  Baltimore 
Metropolitan  Area  Study  Commission  and 
the  Planning  and  Building  Conunittee  of 
Provident  Hospital. 

Most  recently,  he  Joined  the  building  com- 
mittee of  the  Peabody  Institute  to  help  the 
conservatory's  expansion  efforts. 

The  philanthropist  held  honorary  degrees 
from  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  College.  Tel 
Aviv  University.  Dropsie  University,  Hebrew 
University  and  the  Weizmann  Institute. 

Despite  his  many  successes.  Mr.  Meyer- 
hoff refused  to  indulge  in  what  he  called 
"hero  stuff."  He  disliked  talking  about  his 
accomplishmenU.  preferring  to  let  his  deeds 
speak  for  themselves. 

"Once  you've  taken  care  of  your  children 
and  your  grandchildren,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  your  money?"  he  said  two  years 
ago.  '"You're  sure  as  hell  not  going  to  take  it 
with  you.  So  why  not  spend  It?  Why  not  do 
what  you  can  to  help  make  life  a  little 
richer  for  others?  I  think  that's  a  pretty 
nice  legacy." 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  his  son.  Harvey 
M.  (Bud)  Meyerhoff.  Mr.  Meyerhoff  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter  Eleanor  M.  Katz,  of 
Hollywood.  Fla.:  a  sister.  Lena  Pushkin,  of 
Miami  Beach:  11  grandchildren,  and  9  great- 
grandchildren. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Feb.  4. 
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Joseph  MEYZiuiorp  Dies 

(By  Susan  Warner) 

Joseph  Meyerhoff.  who  made  millions  in 
real  estate  and  construction  and  gave  much 
of  it  away,  was  remembered  today  as  a  man 
who  built  an  enduring  Baltimore  legacy 
with  his  time  and  his  generosity. 

Meyerhoff.  who  for  17  years  had  been 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra  Association  and 
headed  a  string  of  other  civic,  educational 
and  religious  organizations,  died  Saturday 
night  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  after  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  85. 

Services  for  Meyerhoff  are  scheduled  for  1 
p.m.  tomorrow  at  the  Meyerhoff  Symphony 
Hall,  built  largely  because  of  his  efforts.  He 
is  to  be  buried  at  the  Baltimore  Hebrew 
Congregation  Cemetery  after  private  grave- 
side services. 

"I  remember  him  as  an  example,  as  some- 
one who  was  always  committed  to  work  and 
giving  of  himself  and  his  money  to  make 
this  community  and  the  world  a  better 
place."  said  Meyerhoff's  son.  Harvey,  who 
now  runs  the  family's  real  estate  business 
with  his  son,  Joseph  Meyerhoff  2nd. 

"We'll  miss  him."  Harvey  Meyerhoff  said, 
"and  his  death  is  a  loss  to  the  community. 
But  what  he  did  here  will  live  on  in  terms  of 
brick  and  mortar  and  an  attitude  and  a  com- 
mitment for  having  some  responsibility  for 
other  people." 

"What  I  remember  most  is  the  haU  he 
wore  and  his  humility,"  said  Meyerhoffs 
granddaughter,  Zohara  Hieronimus.  "The 
way  someone  would  wear  a  crown,  he  always 
wore  hats.  He  was  Just  so  simple  and  so 
humble." 

In  an  interview  two  years  ago,  Meyerhoff 
explained  his  idea  of  philanthropy:  "Once 
you've  taken  care  of  your  children  and  your 


grandchildren,  what  are  going  to  do  with 
your  money?  You're  sure  as  hell  not  going 
to  take  it  with  you.  So  why  not  spend  it? 
Why  not  do  what  you  can  to  help  make  life 
a  little  richer  for  others?" 

The  death  of  Meyerhoff  was  announced 
to  concertgoers  yesterday  at  the  start  of  the 
Baltimore  Symphony's  3  p.m.  matinee.  The 
announcement  by  symphony  President 
Frank  Baker  Jr.  drew  a  gasp  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  concert's  program,  conducted  by  asso- 
ciate conductor  Catherine  Comet,  was  to 
have  included  works  by  Berlioz.  Faure  and 
Ravel  performed  by  the  orchestra,  the  Bal- 
timore Symphony  Chorus  and  the  Balti- 
more Symphony  Chamber  Singers.  But  in 
respect  for  Meyerhoff's  death,  the  choral 
numbers  and  Tchaikovsky's  1812  Overture 
were  replaced  with  Tchaikovsky's  more 
somber  5th  Symphony. 

Symphony  officials  also  canceled  a  post- 
concert  reception  for  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  attendance.  Gov.  Harry 
Hughes  and  Mayor  WUllam  Donald  Schae- 
fer also  were  present,  seated  in  boxes  Just 
above  stage  right. 

"This  is  a  man  I  considered  a  great  man." 
Schaefer  said  during  intermission.  "Without 
him  the  symphony  would  not  be  here  .  .  . 
and  the  hall  would  not  have  opened.  He  is  a 
strong  man  in  the  community  and  he  cared 
alwut  the  people  of  Israel.  He  was  a  wonder- 
ful businessman  and  a  real  inspiration  to 
me.  His  memory  will  always  be  here,  as  long 
as  the  symphony  hall  will  be  here." 

The  governor  said,  "Just  like  this  hall  is 
not  Just  a  hall  for  Baltimore,  he  (Meyer- 
hoff] had  statewide  importance.  Even 
though  this  is  a  great  loss,  he  has  left 
behind  a  great  legacy." 

Baker  said  Meyerhoff  had  been  vacation- 
ing in  Florida  since  December,  and  injured 
his  head  in  a  fall  about  three  weeks  ago. 
When  he  began  experiencing  disiness.  he 
called  his  doctor  in  Baltimore  and  was  ad- 
vised to  return  to  Maryland  for  medical  at- 
tention. 

He  was  admitted  to  Hopkins  and  under- 
went surgery  Jan.  28  for  that  injury,  accord- 
ing to  Baker. 

"He  was  doing  very  well"  until  he  had  a 
slight  heart  attack  Thursday.  Baker  said. 
Meyerhoff  was  moved  to  the  coronary  care 
unit,  where  he  had  a  heart  attack  Saturday 
night  and  died  in  hU  sleep  at  8:10. 

Baker  said  that  during  Meyerhoffs  17 
years  a<  president  of  the  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony, "the  orchestra  Jtist  grew  and  grew, 
from  what  you  might  class  a  regional  or- 
chestra to  a  really  international  orchestra." 
Meyerhoff  had  stepped  down  as  president 
of  the  symphony  last  year  but  still  held  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  board  when  he 
died. 

Baker  said  Meyerhoff  responded  repeated- 
ly to  the  symphony's  needs  both  with  his 
energy  and  leadership,  and  with  his  generos- 
ity. Meyerhoffs  ftnaixdal  gifte  underwrote 
half  the  cost  of  the  orchestra's  European 
tour  several  years  ago.  and  he  gave  almost 
811  miUion  of  the  $24  million  cost  of  the 
new  symphony  hall. 

The  new  hall  liberated  the  orchestra  from 
scheduling  difficulties  at  the  Lyric  Theater. 
Baker  said,  and  helped  to  transform  the 
Baltimore  Symphony  from  an  orchestra 
that  performed  Just  38  weeks  of  the  year  to 
one  that  performs  year-round. 

Meyerhoff's  son  said  that  of  all  his  fa- 
ther's philanthropies  he  was  most  devoted 
to  Judaism  and  Israel. 

"Dad  grew  up  in  a  Jewish  household." 
Harvey   Meyerhoff   said.    "His   father   ob- 


served the  rituals  of  Judaism  and  he  passed 
on  the  practice  and  the  concepts  of  what  Ju- 
daism is  all  about." 

Joseph  Meyerhoff  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  from  1961  to  1964  served  as  lu 
United  States  general  chairman.  In  1949.  he 
led  a  United  Jewish  Appeal  leadership  mis- 
sion to  Israel  to  investigate  the  plight  of 
Jewish  war  refugees,  and  became  active  in 
the  sale  of  Israel  bonds.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Industrial  De- 
velopment Bank  of  Israel,  and  had  received 
honorary  degrees  from  several  Israeli  uni- 
versities. 

Meyerhoff  also  was  a  life  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Jewish  Charities  and  Welfare 
Fund  of  Baltimore,  serving  as  president 
from  1959  to  1961.  and  chairman  of  iU 
annual  campaigns  in  1949.  1951.  1952  and 
1953.  He  was  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federation  and  welfare 
funds  from  1960  to  1966  and  the  Jewish 
Agency  Inc.  from  1961  to  1969. 

When  he  was  7.  his  family  immigrated  to 
Baltimore  from  Russia  and  began  operating 
a  grocery  store  on  Druid  Hill  Avenue. 

Meyerhoff  woiiced  his  way  through  school 
as  a  delivery  boy.  As  a  young  man  he  played 
shortstop  in  the  minor  leagues.  He  re- 
mained a  baseball  fan  throughout  his  life. 

He  was  graduated  from  City  College  in 
1916  and,  after  serving  in  the  Army's  Stu- 
dents Training  Corps  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, he  was  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  Law  School  in  1920. 

He  began  practicing  law  but  did  not  like 
being  a  lawyer,  his  son  said. 

The  summer  before,  he  had  begun  to  help 
his  brother  Morris  build  homes.  And  al- 
though Morris  went  bankrupt  in  1924. 
Joseph  continued  as  a  builder,  amassing  a 
personal  fortune  that  two  years  ago  was  es- 
timated at  SlOO  million. 

In  1979,  Meyerhoffs  company.  Monumen- 
tal Properties  Inc..  liquidated  its  real  esUte 
assets  in  14  states  for  just  under  $1  billion. 
The  Meyerhoff  family,  which  held  about  30 
percent  of  the  company's  shares,  made  an 
estimated  $180  million  in  the  sale. 

Among  the  holdings  of  the  company  were 
19  shopping  centers,  including  Edmondson 
Village,  Eastpoint  and  HiUendale  and  15,000 
housing  units  in  the  city  and  Anne  Arundel, 
Howard  and  Baltimore  counties.  The  com- 
pany also  had  built  17,000  apartments  in 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania.  Georgia  and  Flori- 
da. 

In  the  Baltimore  area,  the  company  had 
developed  1.000-unit  subdivisions  at  West- 
view  Park.  Woodbridge  Valley,  Loch  Raven 
Boulevard  and  Dundalk,  and  had  built 
homes  to  order  in  Guilford.  Stonleigh. 
Homeland  and  Roland  Park. 

Harvey  Meyerhoff  said  his  father's  busi- 
ness ambition  may  have  been  aimed  at  pro- 
viding for  charity,  but  only  in  part. 
r  "I  don't  think  his  sole  goal  in  life  was  to 
give  money  away,  because  he  enjoyed  the 
chase."  Harvey  Meyerhoff  said.  "He  loved 
his  work." 

Joseph  Meyerhoff  was  a  life  member  of 
the  board  of  the  National  Home  Builders 
Association,  serving  as  national  president 
from  1946-47,  and  president  of  the  Home 
Builders  Association  of  Maryland  in  1943.  In 
1977,  he  was  inducted  into  the  national  asso- 
ciation's hall  of  fame. 

In  January  1967,  several  local  open-hous- 
ins  advocacy  groups  picketed  the  symphony 
because  of  Meyerhoffs  refusal  to  voluntari- 
ly enforce  racial  desegregation  in  his  devel- 
opment. 
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But  in  March  that  year,  he  came  out  in 
support  of  a  state  law  that  would  require 
him  and  his  competitors  to  abide  by  open 
occupancy. 

"It's  not  practical  on  a  voluntary  t>asis. 
The  rules  have  to  be  the  same  for  every- 
body." Meyerhoff  said.  "Meaningful 
progress  on  all  important  instances  (of  dis- 
crimination] has  been  achieved  only  after 
suitable  laws  were  passed." 

After  he  and  his  son  broke  up  the  original 
Monumental  Properties  Inc..  they  formed  a 
smaller  real  estate  company.  Magna  Proper- 
ties Inc.,  that  is  now  developing  housing  in 
Florida  and  a  shopping  center  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  sympho- 
ny and  Jewish  organizations.  Meyerhoff 
also  devoted  his  time  and  money  to  a  host 
of  other  civic  and  charitable  organizations. 

He  was  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Com- 
missison  from  1957  to  1963.  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
from  1953  to  1957  and  a  member  of  the  Bal- 
timore Metropolitan  Area  Study  Commis- 
sion from  1962  to  1963. 

He  was  a  memt)er  of  the  board  of  the 
United  Fund  of  Central  Maryland  from  1970 
to  1975. 

Meyerhoff  also  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  planning  and  building  commit- 
tee of  Provident  Hospital  from  1965  to  1973 
and  a  member  of  the  board  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  Sinai  Hospital  from  1943  to  1959. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Greater  Bal- 
timore Committee  and  was  president  of  the 
Center  Club  of  Baltimore  from  1964  to  1974. 

Meyerhoff  also  served  on  the  boards  of 
the  B'nai  Brith  Hillel  Commission,  the  Bal- 
timore Museum  of  Art,  the  Baltimore  Opera 
Company,  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  College 
and  the  America-Israel  Cultural  Founda- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  his  son,  Meyerhoff  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  the  former  Rebecca 
Witten;  a  daughter,  Eleanor  M.  Katz  of  Hol- 
lywood, Fla.;  a  sister.  Lena  Pushkin,  of 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.:  and  U  grandchildren 
and  9  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  has  asked  that  donations  in 
Meyerhoffs  memory  be  made  to  the  Associ- 
ated Jewish  Charities  of  Baltimore  or  the 
Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra. 

(From  the  Baltimore  News  American,  Feb. 

5,  1985] 

Mr.  McYERHorr's  Legacy 

Much  is  l>eing  said,  and  should  be  said, 
about  the  good  works  of  Joseph  Meyerhoff 
who  died  at  85  last  weekend.  He  achieved 
great  success  in  his  life.  Arriving  here  78 
years  ago  as  an  immigrant  from  Russia,  he 
built  a  real  estate  empire  and  attained  a 
reputation  as  highly  disciplined,  organized 
and,  on  occasion,  even  ruthless.  He  became 
a  doting  father  and  grandfather,  and  he 
became  an  advocate  for  Baltimore  and  for 
Israel. 

What  we  salute,  however,  is  not  his  great 
works,  but  his  great  instinct,  an  instinct  to 
give  back  some  of  what  he  had  received,  an 
instinct  to  help  others,  an  instinct,  as  the 
English  poet  Matthew  Prior  said,  to  "open 
In  each  heart  a  little  heaven." 

In  that  respect,  he  has  equal  rank  in  Bal- 
timore history  with  Enoch  Pratt  and  Johns 
Hopkins,  George  Pealxxly  and  Henry  Wal- 
ters. 

His  legacy  is  an  array  of  philanthropy 
that  he  knew  no  limit— in  Baltimore,  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  in  Israel.  One  thing  that  made 
his  giving  distinctive  was  its  timing,  coming 


as  it  did  in  an  age  of  unbridled  selfishness, 
when  many  people  were  preoccupied  instead 
with  buying  the  latest  fashions,  keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses  and  on  amassing  a  portfo- 
lio of  investments  that  provided  maximum 
return. 

His  instinct  was  to  share  his  twunty  with 
others.  He  l>ecame  a  pioneer  in  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  and  one  of  Baltimore's  great 
philanthropists,  providing  assistance  to 
local  museums,  hospitals,  and  universities. 
Most  conspicuous  was  his  loyal  support  of 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  virtu- 
ally willing  it  to  succeed  and  financing  it  to 
its  current  stature  as  one  of  the  nation's 
dozen  quality  musical  organizations. 

An  orchestra  adds  to  the  vitality  of  a  city 
and  to  the  quality  of  life  for  the  people  who 
live  here.  An  orchestra  is  one  of  thoie 
things  that  attracts  people  of  talent  and 
ability  to  the  place  and  provides  inspiration 
to  people  of  all  ethnic  and  economic  sta- 
tions. 

The  capstone  of  Meyerhoffs  affair  with 
the  orchestra  was  the  symphony  hall  that 
carries  his  name.  In  just  two  years,  it  has 
become  much  more  than  home  for  the  B80. 
It  has  become  the  stage  for  a  wide  range  of 
events— lectures,  theater,  conferences,  and  a 
concert  hall  for  music  of  all  kinds.  It  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  activities  that  enriches  our 
city  and  touches  those  who  live  or  visit  our 
city,  "opening  to  each  heart  a  little  heaven." 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  4,  1985] 
Jossm  McYntHOPr 

Joseph  Meyerhoff  had  a  profound  respect 
for  life  and  for  the  gifts  that  life  had 
brought  him.  He  believed  in  giving  l)ack 
those  gifts— to  his  faith,  to  his  nation  and  to 
his  community.  "You're  not  going  to  take  it 
with  you,"  he  once  remarked.  "So  why  not 
spend  it?  Why  not  do  what  you  can  to  make 
life  a  little  richer  for  others.  I  think  that's  a 
pretty  nice  legacy." 

Mr.  Meyerhoffs  legacy  was  more  than 
"pretty  nice."  When  he  died  this  past  week- 
end at  the  age  of  85,  Israel's  library  system, 
the  University  of  Maryland's  Jewish  Studies 
Center  and  an  astounding  number  of  other 
cultural,  educational  and  medical  institu- 
tions were  the  richer  for  his  good  works. 
The  most  spectacular  evidence  of  his  phi- 
lanthropy with  permanent  home  of  its  own 
in  a  symphony  hall  that  bears  his  name. 

When  yesterday's  concert  for  Maryland 
legislators  was  transformed  into  a  tribute  to 
Joe  Meyerhoff,  it  was  played  at  The  Meyer- 
hoff, a  splendid  $33  million  hall  to  which  he 
contributed  tlO  million.  So  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  this  refugee  from  the  pogroms  of 
Czarlst  Russia  stands  now  in  the  select  com- 
pany of  Marylanders  who  can  l>e  called  a 
The— as  in  The  Hopkins,  The  Pratt.  The 
Peabody  and  The  Walters. 

What  separates  Mr.  Meyerhoffs  achieve- 
ments from  those  of  Johns  Hopkins,  E^noch 
Pratt.  George  Peabody,  Henry  Walters  is  a 
century  of  time.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Baltimore's  wealthiest 
men  competed  in  contributing  to  their  city. 
By  the  time  Baltimore  began  receiving  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Meyerhoffs  largesse,  the  tra- 
dition of  giving  was  fairly  moribund. 

This  was  especially  true  for  the  sympho- 
ny. But  with  passion  and  hard  work.  Mr. 
Meyerhoff  helped  transform  the  orchestra 
and,  with  it,  the  city's  cultural  life.  The 
Meyerhoff  idea  of  "giving  back"  is  taking 
hold  among  well-to-do  Baltimoreans. 

Mr.  Meyerhoffs  mark  is  also  in  this  city 
in  another  sense.  He  accumulated  his  for- 
tune as  a  builder  of  homes  and  shopping 
centers.  His  Edmondson  shopping  center. 


built  in  1946.  was  a  pioneering  experiment 
that  was  copied  all  over  the  country.  The 
Meyerhoff  version  of  the  Baltimore  row 
house,  post  World  War  II,  is  part  of  the 
landscape  along  Loch  Raven  Boulevard. 
Westview  Park,  Woodbridge  Valley  and 
other  sections. 

As  his  means  grew,  Mr.  Meyerhoff  took  a 
leadership  role  in  national  Jewish  charities 
and  in  fund-raising  for  the  state  of  Israel. 
Later  in  life,  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Stale  Planning  Commission  and  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  focused  more 
of  his  attention  closer  to  home. 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  worked  hard  to  ensure 
that  he  built  endowments  as  well  as  edifices. 
He  wanted  not  only  bricks  and  mortar  but 
sound  institutions.  The  best  way  his  fellow 
citizens  can  show  their  thanks  is  to  follow 
his  path  to  the  extent  that  their  means 
allow.  What  t>etter  tribute  could  there  be  to 
Maryland's  newest  theater. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  4, 1985] 

MrmiHorr  Luacy:  a  Fimnix  roa  Axn 

(By  Eric  Siegel) 

When  Joseph  Meyerhoff  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Baltimore  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  in  1965,  the  BSD  was  aa  artis- 
tically obsure  as  it  was  financially  troubled. 

It  didn't  have  a  regular  home  and  was 
forced  to  practice  for  its  concerts  at  the 
Lyric,  in  public  schools  and  in  vacant  spaces 
all  over  the  city— in  the  manner  of  what 
longtime  music  director  Sergiu  Commission 
called  "a  gypay  orchestra." 

After  two  decades  of  forceful  leadership 
and  unfailing  philanthropy  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Meyerhoff,  who  died  Saturday  night  at 
the  age  of  85,  the  BSO  is  regarded  generally 
as  near  the  top  of  the  second  rank  of  Ameri- 
can orchestras,  one  of  the  IS  or  20  best  ag- 
gregations of  musicians  in  the  country. 

The  BSO  still  has  some  stubborn  funding 
problems— as  do  most  arts  organizations 
these  days— but  they  seem  more  managea- 
ble than  insurmountable. 

Perhaps  above  all.  the  BSO  has  an  attrac- 
tive, 2Vi-year-old,  state-of-the-art  auditori- 
um of  its  own  in  the  Joseph  Meyerhoff 
Symphony  Hall— a  fitting  monument  to 
both  in  gumption  and  generosity  of  the  man 
whose  name  it  bears. 

Of  course,  the  BSO  was  not  the  only  bene- 
ficiary of  Mr.  Meyerhoffs  largess. 

As  Elliott  W.  Galkin,  former  director  of 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  and  now  head  of 
the  school's  graduate  program  in  music  crit- 
icism, said  yesterday:  "Wheterever  one 
might  look  in  Baltimore's  educational,  cul- 
tural and  medical  institutions,  there  are  the 
results  of  Joseph  Meyerhoffs  philanthropy 
....  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  support  and 
stimulation  of  this  city's  schools,  libraries 
and  hospitals." 

In  the  world  of  the  arts,  in  addition  to 
chairing  of  the  arts,  in  addition  to  chairing 
the  board  of  the  symphony,  he  sat  on  the 
tMards  of  directors  of  twth  the  Baltimore 
Opera  Company  and  the  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art. 

"It  really  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  proper 
assessment  of  Joe's  influence  because  it  was 
so  pervasive,"  Arnold  L.  Lehman,  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Art,  where  Mr.  Meyerhoff 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  building  and 
grounds  committee,  said  yesterday.  "More 
important  than  his  incredible  generosity 
was  his  leadership.  It  was  invigorating  and 
energizing  to  see  a  man  of  that  age  take  the 
approach  of  looking  well  into  the  future." 

Mr.  Lehman  conceded  that  Mr.  Meyer- 
hoffs   "great  love  was  music"  but  added. 


"He  also  had  a  great  feeling  for  the  visual 
arU." 

"The  two  areas  were  brought  together  in 
the  Joseph  and  Ret>ecca  Meyerhoff  Audito- 
rium in  the  museum  in  which  we  are  able  to 
present  programs  of  music  of  all  kinds  and 
also  lectures  and  film  programs  in  the  visual 
arts."  he  said. 

But  Mr.  Meyerhoff  will  rightfully  be  most 
rememt)ered  for  his  work  and  philanthropy 
on  behalf  of  the  BSO— which  many  obser- 
vors  said  yesterday  was  comparable  to  that 
done  by  the  late  Henry  Lee  Higginson  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

■Without  him.  the  BSO  would  never  have 
achieved  its  present  artistic  eminence  and 
financial  security, "  said  Mr.  Galkin.  who  ob- 
served the  BSO's  development  as  a  former 
music  critic  for  The  Sun  as  well  as  a  local 
music  educator. 

"His  financial  support  was  crucial."  said 
Joseph  Leavltt.  who  served  as  the  BSO's  ex- 
ecutive director  from  1973  until  his  retire- 
ment last  year.  "I  doubt  we'd  be  here  with- 
out his  financial  support." 

"He  was  a  great  collector  of  funds  for  the 
symphony. "  Mr.  Leavitt  said.  "He  not  only 
gave  to  it.  he  got  for  it." 

Among  his  financial  contributions  were 
the  establishment  of  a  program  of  endowed 
chairs,  the  underwriting  of  a  successful  Eu- 
ropean tour,  and  the  provision  of  funds  for 
the  BSO's  first  recording  efforts. 

Important  though  they  were,  those  contri- 
butions pale  beside  the  >10  million  he  gave 
to  build  the  BSO  a  new  concert  hall. 

The  idea  for  a  new  hall,  as  Mr.  Meyerhoff 
readily  acknowledged,  was  not  his  but  that 
of  Mr.  Comissiona.  the  Romanian-bom  con- 
ductor who  served  as  the  BSO's  music  direc- 
tor from  1989  until  last  season. 

"When  I  came  to  Baltimore  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  Mr.  Meyerhoff  in  which  we  laid 
plans  together  for  the  future  of  the  orches- 
tra." Mr.  Comissiona.  who  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  yesterday,  recalled  in 
an  interview  shortly  before  the  opening  of 
the  Meyerhoff  Symphony  Hall  in  Septem- 
ber, 1982.  "We  spoke  of  improvement,  ex- 
pansion of  the  orchestra.  broadcasU.  record- 
ings, tours." 

"But  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  was 
the  need  for  a  new  concert  hall.  What  an  or- 
chestra needs  for  permanency  and  continui- 
ty is  its  own  home  where  it  can  put  down  its 
own  roots." 

Originally,  he  had  planned  to  put  up  $2.5 
million  of  his  own  money  toward  the  pro- 
jected $15  million  cost,  with  the  rest  coming 
from  the  sUte  and  the  city. 

But  by  the  time  the  building  was  complet- 
ed, the  cost  was  more  than  $20  million,  with 
Mr.  Meyerhoff  putting  up  $10  million  of  the 
total. 

In  addition  to  increasing  his  own  contribu- 
tion, he  was  instrumental  in  overcoming  re- 
sistance to  the  idea  of  the  construction  of  a 
new  hall  for  the  symphony  by  those  con- 
cerned that  without  the  BSO  as  a  tenant, 
the  venerable  Lyric  might  have  to  shut  its 
doors. 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  commissioned  a  study  on 
possible  future  uses  of  the  Lyric,  which  con- 
cluded that  within  a  couple  of  years  after 
the  orchestra's  departure,  the  Lyric  could 
fill  many  of  its  dates  by  booking  other 
events. 

One  crucial  question  is  the  future  of  the 
BSO  following  Mr.  Meyerhoffs  death. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that."  said 
Mr.  Galkin.  a  member  of  the  BSO's  board. 

But,  noting  that  music  director  designate 
David  Zinman  is  a  "first-class  conductor" 
and  that  the  "orchestra's  better  than  it's 


ever  been."  he  said.  "I  think  the  future  is  a 
good  future." 

Which  would  be  a  most  fitting  monument 
to  Mr.  Meyerhoff. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Feb.  4. 

1985] 
Joseph  MEVERHOPr:  He  Gave  More  Than 
Just  Momv 
(By  Alfred  Haynes) 
With  the  death  of  Joseph  Meyerhoff.  the 
cause  of  the  arts  in  Baltimore  has  lost  per- 
haps its  greatest  benefactor  since  the  days 
of  George  Peabody.  Enoch  Pratt.  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Henry  Walters. 

Historically,  great  musical  institutions 
such  as  symphony  orchestras  and  opera 
companies  have  never  been  able  to  survive 
successfully  solely  on  the  proceeds  of  ticket 
sales  or  governmental  grants;  the  rest  has 
had  to  come  from  individuals  or  private 
foundations  or  outright  gifts  from  corpora- 
tions. 

The  nation  is  dotted  with  concert  halls 
made  possible  throush  gifU  from  dvic- 
minded  philanthropists,  one  of  the  most  no- 
Uble  being  the  fabulous  Camesie  Hall  in 
New  Toric.  donated  by  the  great  Pittsburgh 
steel  tycoon  and  still  standing  after  nearly  a 
century. 

The  Joseph  Meyerhoff  Symphony  Hall  is 
one  of  Baltimore's  enduring  monuments  to 
the  vision  and  generosity  of  a  man  who 
came  to  America  as  a  Russian  immigrant 
boy.  became  a  millionaire  and  shared  his 
fortime  for  the  betterment  of  the  nation 
and  city  he  loved. 

Music  and  the  other  arts  were  high  on  his 
list  of  values  he  considered  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation, and  he  devoted  many  of  his  later 
years  to  that  purpose. 

He  Jokingly  admitted.  "My  wife  got  me 
into  it."  But  Meyerhoff.  who  was  not  musi- 
cal himself  but  later  developed  a  love  for 
music,  had  been  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  for  some  years 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  new  hall.  When 
Sergiu  Comissiona  took  the  helm  of  the 
BSO  as  musical  director  in  the  early  1970s 
what  had  been  in  the  back  of  his  mind  ger- 
minated. 

For  many  years,  the  orchestra  had  been  a 
struggling  and  sometimes  mediocre  organi- 
zation with  no  home  of  its  own.  having  to 
share  quarters  and  concert  dates  with  the 
Baltimore  Open  and  numerous  other 
groups  in  the  excellent  but  inadequate  Lyric 
Theatre. 

With  Comissiona.  Meyerhoff  envisioned  a 
world  prestige  symphony  orchestra  in  a  con- 
cert hall  second  to  none.  That  dream 
became  a  reality  when  he  provided  $10.5 
million  of  the  $23.S-million  cost  of  the  new 
hall,  the  difference  coming  from  the  city 
and  state. 

Meyerhoff  channeled  hte  interest  in  the 
BSO  into  an  almost  full-time  volimteer  Job, 
his  associates  said.  But  his  efforts  did.  not 
stop  there.  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 
now  has  its  own  gem  of  a  concert  hall  bear- 
ing his  name,  and  the  successful  completion 
of  a  $12-million  fund-rmising  campaign,  an- 
nounced the  day  before  his  death,  will  make 
possible  a  large  and  much  needed  building 
and  educational  expansion  of  the  Peabody 
Conservatory,  of  whose  board  he  was  a 
member. 

Frank  Baker.  Jr.,  the  BSO  board  president 
and  who  was  also  formerly  associated  with 
Meyerhoff  as  an  executive  of  Monumental 
Properties,  said: 

"He  was  an  outgoing  personality,  a  dy- 
namic leader,  very  friendly.  At  times  he  got 
impatient    when    things    weren't    accom- 


plished in  due  time:  he  liked  to  get  things 
done,  and  he  was  a  man  of  action. 

"He  loved  people,  mixed  well,  and  he  liked 
to  entertain.  He  had  a  box  at  the  symphony 
and  liked  to  invite  friends  and  associates  to 
come  to  the  concerts  and  oftentimes  would 
entertain  them  afterwards. " 

Regarding  Meyerhoffs  early  involvement 
with  the  BSO.  he  said: 

"A  group  of  leading  citizens  came  to  him 
and  said,  Joe.  really  you  ought  to  get  in- 
volved and  make  something  of  this  orches- 
tra.' Joe  was  always  interested  In  getting  in- 
volved in  worthwhUe  undertakings  and  this 
was  really  a  dvic  rewonsibility.  There  was 
no  question  that  Rebecca  (his  wife]  encour- 
aged him  to  take  it.  Once  Joe  got  involved 
he  went  the  whole  way:  there  was  no  half- 
way. He  never  went  on  a  board  just  to  lend 
his  name  .  .  . 

"We  were  having  difficulties  in  the  1970s. 
We  were  a  tenant  at  the  Lyric:  the  dressing 
rooms  weren't  as  nice  as  they  could  have 
been,  and  the  buUding  was  getting  old.  Com- 
missioner came  to  Joe  and  said  that  if  we 
were  ever  able  to  develop  a  great  orchestra, 
we  had  to  have  a  home  of  our  own  and  a 
hall  that  was  specifically  designed  for  the 
symphony. 

"As  the  years  went  on.  Joe  continued  to 
talk  about  it  and  started  visiting  symphony 
halls  around  the  country.  He  engaged 
(Pietro]  BeUuschi  (the  architect]  and  the 
two  traveled  together  looking  at  halls  .  . 

"Joe  was  a  very  generous  person.  He  felt 
that  Baltimore  had  been  good  to  him  in  a 
business  way  and  that  he  had  an  obligation 
to  share  his  aocimiulated  wealth  with  the 
City  of  Baltimore.  And  he  felt  that  one  way 
to  do  that  was  with  the  Symphony." 

Joseph  Leavitt.  who  retired  last  spring  as 
executive  director  of  the  BSO  and  who  is 
now  executive  vice  president  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Symphony,  said  that  "he 
(Meyerhoff)  was  a  man  who  really  ran  the 
symphony  full  time  during  the  years  I  was 
there.  He  was  a  very  active  tx>ard  president 
and  got  involved  with  every  project  and 
during  the  years  before  the  hall  was  built 
was  completely  immersed  in  that. 

"We  traveled  around  the  country  with  the 
architect  and  he  was  determined  that  every- 
thing should  be  first  class. 

"That  kind  of  a  giver  doesn't  stop  with 
money.  Wherever  he  invested,  he  wanted  to 
know  a  lot  about  what  was  happening  and 
wanted  to  be  sure  things  were  expended 
wisely  and  leaning  toward  quality  ...  He 
wanted  that  hall  to  have  terrific  acoustics, 
to  be  very  comfortable  and  have  good  sight- 
lines,  and  he  spent  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  hours  looking  at  other  places. 

"He  also  made  a  lot  of  changes  in  the  hall 
when  he  decided  it  was  getting  to  be  too 
much  of  101  all-purpose  ball  where  there 
would  have  to  be  compromises  on  acoustics 
and  other  things  that  make  a  symphony 
hall." 

"There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  boss 
and  everybody  knew  it."  Leavitt  said.  "And 
like  most  topnotch  people,  he  was  demand- 
ing because  he  wanted  high  quality  results 
...  He  didn't  suffer  fools  much. 

"He  r«ally  made  an  effort  to  learn  a  lot 
about  the  music  business.  Once  he  got  in- 
volved in  it.  he  immersed  himself  in  what 
knowledge  he  needed  to  run  an  orchestra— 
the  economics  of  touring,  about  ticket  cam- 
paigns and  selling. 

And  he  had  a  large  part  to  play  when 
Maestro  Comissiona  left.  He  kept  himself 
up  to  date  on  conductors  and  got  to  be  a 
very  discriminating  listener." 
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Anne  Garaide,  a  Peabody  spokesperson, 
recalled  that  "Joseph  Meyerhoff,  soon  after 
the  opening  of  Meyerhoff  Hall,  was  putter- 
ing around  the  Peabody  concert  hall  seeing 
what  needed  to  be  done.  It  was  Juat  in  the 
renovation  stage  at  that  point." 

"He  was  the  sort  of  man  who  always 
needed  a  building  project.  In  the  last  two 
years  he  t>ecame  more  and  more  involved  in 
the  PeatxKly's  building  plans  and  was  the 
chairman  of  our  building  committee." 

Robert  Pierce,  the  Peabody's  director,  was 
formerly  principal  homist  with  the  BSO 
and.  as  head  of  the  players  committee,  was 
on  the  opposite  side  during  the  orchestra's 
work  stoppage  some  years  ago. 

"He  was  certainly  a  tough  bargainer  and  a 
very  able  one."  Pierce  reflected,  emphasiz- 
ing that  Meyerhoff  did  not  directly  do  the 
bargaining. 

"Whatever  was  finally  hammered  out  was 
finally  agreed  to  and  he  adhered  to  it  al>so- 
lutely:  he  was  not  the  kind  of  person  who,  if 
he  did  not  get  exactly  what  he  wanted, 
would  walk  out  of  the  game.  And  that  was 
the  measure  of  the  man.     . 

"His  death  is  a  great  loas  to  the  Peabody. 
He  was  an  active  trustee  and  his  mind  and 
experience  he  brought  to  that  position  was 
a  vital  one.  I  deeply  admired  him.  He  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  what  I  was  doing  and 
a  good  adviser." 

[From  the  Baltimore  News  American,  Feb. 
12.  1985] 

MEYERHOrr  Was  a  TRUC  HmtANITARIAN 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  generous 
coverage  you  gave  to  our  grandfather's  life 
and  sudden  passing.  Joseph  Meyerhoff  was 
a  true  humanitarian  and  your  stories  made 
it  possible  for  others  to  learn  of  his  endow- 
ment to  the  world,  his  deeds,  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  quality  of  life  and  mind.  We  are 
also  deeply  touched  by  the  number  of 
people  who  did  not  know  our  grandfather 
but  chose  to  honor  him  by  attending  his  me- 
morial service. 

Many  who  never  knew  him  personally 
have  now  had  the  opportunity  to  share  his 
life. 

Now  we  will  have  not  only  our  own  recol- 
lections but  your  written  words  to  ertsure 
that  Joseph  Meyerhoff's  heritage  is  passed 
on  to  his  children's  children's  children.— 
The  grandchildren  of  Joseph  Meyerhoff, 
Pikesville.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  DONALD 
ZIMMERMAN 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  most  able  and  dedicated  public 
servants,  Donald  Zimmerman,  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms Office  of  Law  Enforcement,  re- 
tired on  February  3  after  25  years  of 
service. 

Deputy  Associate  Director  Zimmer- 
man is  a  native  of  New  York.  He 
Joined  ATF  in  1960  as  a  special  agent 
in  New  Yorli,  and  went  on  to  become  a 
supervisor  there.  In  1972,  the  year 
ATF  became  a  Bureau,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  DC,  as  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Bureau's  Intel- 
ligence Branch.  He  left  Washington  in 
1977  to  become  special  agent  in  charge 
for  the  State  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Zim- 
merman returned  to  Washington  in 
1979  to  head  the  Office  of  Internal  Af- 


fairs. He  was  named  to  his  current  po- 
sition in  1982. 

As  a  manager,  Don  Zimmerman  has 
helped  to  steer  that  agency  from  its 
principle  mission,  when  he  Joined  the 
Bureau,  of  suppressing  moonshlning 
to  its  current  role  as  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  expert  on  bombings, 
arsons,  and  criminal  misuse  of  fire- 
arms. 

It  is  to  Don  Zimmerman's  credit  that 
he  has  played  a  major  role  in  plotting 
a  steady  and  productive  course  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. While  the  missions  given  to  ATF 
have  often  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, its  achievements,  because  of 
men  and  women  like  Don  Zimmerman, 
have  been  positive  and  significant. 

Last  year,  for  example,  ATF  recom- 
mended nearly  3,000  of  the  Nation's 
most  dangerous  offenders  for  prosecu- 
tion. Of  those  charged  with  firearms 
violations.  48  percent  were  involved  in 
illicit  narcotics  and  57  percent  had 
prior  felony  records.  AIT'S  record  in 
solving  arson  and  bombing  cases  is 
also  impressive. 

Don  Zimmerman  can  be  proud  of 
the  Bureau  he  has  served  so  well.  I 
want  him  to  know  how  very  proud  we 
are  of  him.* 


HARLON  CARTER  PASSES  THE 
MANTLE  AT  NRA  TO  RAY 
ARNETT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  8  years,  Harlon  B.  Carter  has 
served  the  National  Rifle  Association 
as  executive  vice  president.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  possesses  extraordinary 
powers,  but  he  has  said  modestly,  and 
truthfully,  that  the  powers  rest  with 
the  3  million  NRA  members  nation- 
wide who  are  dedicated  to  preserving 
and  defending  the  second  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  especially  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Recently  Harlon  Carter  stepped 
down  as  executive  vice  president  of 
the  NRA.  He  will  continue  to  serve  the 
NRA  In  an  advisory  capacity  and  will 
serve  on  the  association's  executive 
coimcil.  He  will  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  spend  time  with  his  family,  go 
htmting.  fishing,  and  participate  in 
the  numerous  shooting  sports  he  so 
loves. 

Mr.  President,  Harlon  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  dignity,  in 
keeping  with  his  proud  character. 
Those  of  us  who  know  this  remarkable 
man  Join  in  extending  our  best  wishes 
to  Harlon  Carter  on  his  retirement. 

The  NRA  board  of  directors  knew 
they  had  a  Job  on  their  hands  finding 
a  new  chief  executive  officer  of  compa- 
rable stattire.  At  the  January  meeting 
of  the  NRA  board  of  directors  they  did 
Just  that  by  unanimously  electing  O. 
Ray  Amett. 

Mr.  President,  Ray  Amett  is  another 
citizen  of  great  character  and  wonder- 
ful temperament  who  enjoys  a  well-de- 


served reputation  for  integrity,  hones- 
ty, and  loyalty.  He  has  many  at- 
tributes of  a  successful  chief  executive 
officer  a  fine  presence,  quick  wit, 
honed  intelligence,  and  an  enormously 
persuasive  manner.  He  has  been  a 
champion  of  both  popular  and  unpop- 
ular causes:  but  most  importantly  he 
has  never  let  prevailing  opinion  divert 
him  from  the  course  he  thinks  is  right. 
In  his  new  position,  Ray  Amett  will  be 
supporting  the  constitutional  free- 
doms of  American  citizens  to  own  fire- 
arms for  sport,  personal  protection,  or 
recreational  purposes.  Ray  Amett  will 
also  fight  to  support  professional  fish 
and  game  managers  against  antlhunt- 
ing  extremists. 

In  a  nutshell,  Ray  Amett  is  a  man 
Harlon  Carter  will  be  proud  to  have 
follow  in  his  footsteps— and  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association's  3  million 
members  and  the  Nation  will  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

Ray  Amett  is  a  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally acclaimed  hunting  and  con- 
servation authority.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  geologist  in  Bakersfield. 
CA:  He  later  served  for  7  years  as  the 
State's  fish  and  game  director  under 
then  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  Most  re- 
cently was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior  for  Fish.  Wildlife  and  Parks. 
He  was  appointed  to  that  position 
early  in  1981  by  President  Reagan  and 
served  imtil  his  recent  resignation. 

Mr.  Amett  has  made  a  lifetime 
career  of  serving  the  interests  of  this 
Nation  by  being  actively  involved  in 
wildlife  management  and  shooting 
sports. 

Mr.  Amett  was  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  for  17  years. 
He  served  two  terms  as  president  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
before  retiring  in  1978.  He  is  one  of 
the  foimders.  and  later  board  chair- 
man, of  the  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund 
of  America  and  of  its  companion  orga- 
nization, the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Fund  of  America.  He  also  has  held 
posts  with  the  Wilderness  Leadership 
School,  Game  Conservation  Interna- 
tional, World  Wilderness  Congress. 
Califomlans  for  Recreation,  and 
Ducks  Unlimited. 

Mr.  Amett  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foimdation 
by  President  Reagan. 

Bom  in  Quantico,  VA,  and  a  Marine 
Corps  veteran,  Mr.  Amett  saw  combat 
during  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific 
Theater,  during  which  he  received  a 
field  commission.  He  served  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

I  realize  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
barbs  and  words  of  wisdom  with  Ray 
Amett  on  matters  of  concern  to  hun- 
ters, firearm  owners,  sportsmen,  wild- 
life enthusiasts,  and  conservationists. 
And  he  has  always  been  direct  and 
forthright. 


It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Ray  in  his  new  capacity.  At  all  times 
he  has  championed  the  interests  of 
hunters,  firearm  owners,  and  Ameri- 
can sportsmen.  His  contributions  to  a 
better  understanding  of  our  natural 
resources  and  conservation  policies 
have  already  become  benchmarks  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation's  conserva- 
tion development. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time,  to  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  congratulating  Ray 
Amett  on  his  election  as  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. This  honor  is  well  deserved.* 


THE  NOMINA'nON  OF  EDWIN  L. 
MEESE  III  AS  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  vote  not  to  confirm  Mr.  Meese. 
now  counselor  to  the  President,  for 
the  office  of  Attorney  General. 

The  record  presented  to  us  is  hardly 
a  simple  one;  else  the  Senate  would 
not  have  been  treating  with  the  ques- 
tion for  getting  on  to  1  year.  Even  so,  I 
do  not  find  myself  in  doubt  as  to  the 
balance  of  the  issue. 

I  was  the  third  person  to  hold  the 
position  of  counselor  to  the  President. 
Arthur  F.  Bums  was  the  first,  Bryce 
N.  Harlow  the  second.  They  set  the 
standards  for  that  office.  The  position 
has,  or  had.  no  duties  as  such  save  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
sires counsel.  In  offering  that  coimsel, 
it  had  to  be  assumed  that  no  personal 
interest  would  in  any  way  influence 
the  advice  given;  nor  yet  would  there 
be  any  appearance  of  such  influence. 

Faithful  to  his  trust  in  every  other 
regard  of  which  I  am  aware,  I  must 
even  so  Judge  that  Mr.  Meese  did  not 
sufficiently  understand  this  central 
duty:  or  if  he  did  understand,  did  not 
sufficiently  abide  by  it.  That  is  too 
great  a  lapse  to  be  put  aside  in  consid- 
ering his  qualifications  for  Attomey 
General. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  he  will  be  con- 
firmed. I  wish  him  well  in  his  work, 
and  trust  his  recent  exp>erience  will  en- 
large rather  than  narrow  his  views.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  GORE.  It  is  my  imderstanding, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  offer  a  unanimous 
consent  request  and  then  to  move  that 
we  adjoum  until  tomorrow  morning, 
and  under  those  circumstances  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  say  before  I  make  the  imanimous- 
consent   request   that  I   fully  imder- 


stand  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
both  sides.  I  think  I  understand  what 
is  happening  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
Just  hope  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
plight  of  the  fanners  while  we  are  so 
busily  engaged  in  politics. 

I  imderstand  the  farm  credit  prob- 
lem is  an  issue,  and  I  imderstand  there 
are  farmers  in  deep  difficulty  in  my 
State  and  other  States.  But  I  think 
that  anyone  who  would  fairly  examine 
the  list  that  was  submitted  to  us  would 
admit  that  there  are  many  banking 
provisions  and  entire  farm  credit  pack- 
ages, and  no  hearings  have  been  held 
on  anything. 

Again.  I  repeat,  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing all  this  yesterday,  there  were 
only  two  amendments  being  consid- 
ered—two. And  I  told  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Oklahoma  I  thought  he 
was  making  a  mistake  on  ihe  one.  the 
110  percent  cash  flow  requirement  for 
Farmer's  Home  borrowers.  I  thought 
it  was  helpful  to  the  farmer,  who 
would  have  to  pay  less.  He  said.  "Well, 
if  we  can't  work  it  out.  I  can  offer  an 
amendment."  The  other  difference 
was  on  advance  CCC  loans— I  think  it 
was  number  11  or  12  on  the  list  of 
about  14  requests— and  would  have 
made  $5  billion  available  for  advance 
loans. 

I  do  not  want  to  disagree  with  any  of 
my  colleagues,  particularly  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  But  I  wanted 
to  explain  why  it  is  rather  difficult  for 
us  to  move  forward  when  we  are  pre- 
sented with  14  amendments,  some  of 
which  are  actually  bills.  I  will  give  you 
one  example:  The  Hart  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  Emergency  Farm  Credit 
Relief  Act,  bUl  No.  S.  459:  special  loans 
for  California. 

None  of  these  things  have  been  dis- 
cussed all  week.  There  will  be  other 
opportunities  for  farm  legislation.  I 
have  been  aroimd  here  for  a  long  time. 
I  have  been  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate  for 
many  years. 

I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  leave  im- 
pressions, and  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  we  are  being  tm- 
reasonable.  If  we  went  back  to  what 
we  were  negotiating  on,  I  think  I  could 
persuade  my  colleagues  to  consider  a 
Daschle  amendment  or  an  Exon 
amendment,  whether  it  is  an  advance 
loan  of  50  percent  or  a  third  or  what- 
ever. I  could  get  that  agreement.  If  we 
wanted  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
Farmer's  Home  cash  flow  require- 
ment—100  or  110  percent— I  hope  I 
could  get  that  agreement. 

Now,  what  I  expect  has  been  done  is 
to  make  14  amendments  into  7.  I  bet 
they  are  all  in  there.  That,  I  suggest. 


cannot  be  negotiated.  And  I  hope  we 
have  not  broken  the  mold. 


ORDERS  FOR  SATURDAY. 
FEBRUARY  23,  1985 

OROEB  FOR  RBCESS  tTirm.  (rSO  A.11. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  recess 
until  9:30  a.m.  on  Saturday.  February 
23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOaa  po*  THE  RECocmnoif  or  serators 

PROXmRE  AHD  BOREH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  the  two  leaders 
tmder  the  standing  order,  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  for  special 
orders:  Senator  Prozmibe  and  Senator 

BORBH.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  TRAltSACnOlf  OP  ROimifE  MORMUIC 
BUSIXESS 

Mr.  DOLEl  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  the  special  orders 
Just  identified,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  moming 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  ajn.  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Ux.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  foUowing 
moming  business,  the  Senate  will 
automatically  resume  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation, in  executive  session.  RoUcall 
votes  could  occur  early  in  the  mom- 
ing, possibly  as  early  as  10:30  a.m. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  take  up  S.  391.  the  highway  bill, 
and  the  farm  credit  legislation,  if 
available,  following  the  confirmation 
of  the  Meese  nomination. 

AffEiin,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  suggest  that  rollcall  votes 
may  be  expected  throughout  the  day. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  at 
1:04  a.m..  the  Senate,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, recessed  until  later  today.  Satur- 
day, February  23. 1985,  at  9:30  ajn. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess.  In  executive 
session,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thub- 
Mom)]. 


PRAYXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  Ood.  author  of  life,  who 
"gives  to  all.  life  and  breath  and  all 
things  *  *  *  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being."  (Acts  17:25.  28). 
thank  You  for  this  beautiful  day  with 
its  intimation  of  spring  and  new  life. 
Thank  You  for  birdsongs  which  have 
been  silent— for  the  fragrance  in  the 
air  and  the  warmth  of  the  Sun  which 
caresses.  Thank  You  for  the  expecta- 
tion of  Passover  and  Easter  with  their 
promise  of  deliverance  and  resurrec- 
tion. 

This  has  been  a  difficult,  frustrat- 
ing, and  exhausting  week  Father— as 
the  Senate  works  its  way  out  of  its 
stalemate,  grant  that  there  be  no  resi- 
due of  bitterness  or  enmity.  May  all 
negative  emotions  be  dissolved  in  Your 
love  and  forgiveness. 

Be  with  families  who  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  Senate  schedule.  Thank 
You  for  their  patience  and  under- 
standing. Give  to  them  in  these  next 
hours  some  time  together  which  will 
be  redemptive,  pleasurable  and  renew- 
ing. In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the 
Giver  of  life.  Amen. 


RECOGNmON  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  majority  leader, 
or  the  majority  whip,  the  schedule  for 
today  is  that  there  is  leader  time 
under  the  standing  order  of  10  min- 
utes each.  There  are  special  orders  in 
favor  of  Senator  Proxmire  and  Sena- 
tor BoRCN  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. And  following  those  orders,  there 
is  going  to  be  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  with  statements  limited  to  5 
minutes  each.  Following  that,  the 
Senate  will  automatically  return  to 
the  Meese  nomination. 


The  majority  leader  has  indicated 
that  rollcall  votes  are  expected 
throughout  the  day,  the  evening,  and 
he  has  informed  me  that  votes  could 
occur  as  early  as  10:30  ajn.  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  am  going  to  reserve  the  balance  of 
the  leader's  time,  and  will  yield  to  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader, 
or  the  minority  leader,  if  he  wishes. 


RECOONmON  OF  THE 
BCINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader. 

I  yield  my  time  under  the  standing 
order  to  Mr.  Proxmikc  If  Mr.  Psox- 
mut  does  not  use  it,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recoipiiEed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  Democratic  leader, 
and  I  am  happy  to  reserve  his  time  to 
later  in  the  day.  I  will  use  my  time 
luider  the  special  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized. 


WHY  STAR  WARS  IS  NOT  THE 
ANSWER  TO  MUTUAL  ASSURED 
DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  advocates  of  star  wars 
have  taken  to  condemning  the  so- 
called  MAD.  or  mutual  aisured  de- 
struction doctrine,  that  has— whether 
we  like  it  or  not— constituted  the  heart 
of  our  defense  against  nuclear  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  past  30 
years.  Superficially  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration seems  to  have  an  easy  target. 
After  all  Just  the  common  acronym 
MAD  convejrlng  a  notion  of  insane, 
berserk,  wild  offers  a  tempting  and 
easy  shot.  Think  of  It.  It  is  indeed  a 
terrible  truth  that  we  rely  for  our 
safety  on  the  threat  of  the  most  terri- 
ble and  total  annihilation  of  any  nu- 
clear adversary.  How  can  any  humane 
and  civilized  person  accept  the  notion 
that  if  our  adversary  should  attack  we 


would  retaliate  with  a  more  terrible 
and  devastating  strike  that  might,  in 
the  end,  destroy  mankind.  How  can 
anyone  who  loves  his  fellow  man  and 
accepts  the  tenets  of  any  religious 
faith  embrace  such  a  terrible  doctrine 
even  for  retaliation  for  the  most  de- 
structive imaginable  offenses  by  the 
other  side,  indeed  even  if  the  other 
side  institutes  the  initial  strike? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  no  one  likes  it 
but  we  have  been  living  under  that 
terrible  doctrine  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration. And  grim  as  it  is,  it  has  kept 
the  peace.  If  we  give  up  on  that  doc- 
trine, if  we  renounce  retaliation  and 
mutual  assured  destruction,  we  may 
save  our  souls,  but  we  surrender  our 
country.  That  is  quite  a  dilemma.  It  is 
terrible;  but  it  is  true.  And  it  paves  the 
way  for  those  who  favor  a  star  wars 
program:  that  is,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. It  can  and  has  come  on  with  a 
sweet  siren  song.  They  say  let  us  use 
the  infinite  magic  of  modem  American 
sdeiice  to  build  an  antimissile  system 
that  will  kill  no  one.  that  contains  no 
nuclear  weapons,  but  that  will  simply 
defend  us.  Why  not  shoot  down  the  in- 
coming intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles? The  never-ending  marvels  of  sci- 
ence can  show  the  way  for  a  system 
that  eventually  may  become  almost 
perfect.  But  whether  nearly  perfect  or 
not.  it  will  enable  this  country  to 
intercept  much— probably  most  and 
perhaps  90  percent — of  the  Russian 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  And  ICBM's  constitute  70 
percent  of  their  nuclear  deterrent. 

As  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  has  pointed  out. 
there  are  so  many  things  wrong  with 
this  star  wars  argument  that  it  is  hard 
to  know  where  to  start.  First  it  will 
not  work  even  if  the  most  optimistic 
assumptions  of  its  advocates  turn  out 
to  be  completely  fulfilled.  Assume  that 
it  can  achieve  90  percent  success 
agatast  incoming  ICBM's.  Will  that 
mean  that  90  percent  of  the  Soviet's 
land-based  deterrent  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  act?  No.  It  means  that  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  building  the 
star  wars  defense,  the  Russians  can 
completely  nullify  that  defense  by  in- 
creasing their  offensive  missiles  by  a 
factor  of  10.  If  they  have  5.000  land 
based  ICBM's  now.  they  can  build 
50,000.  If  they  do,  then  a  90-percent 
successful  star  wars  would  still  permit 
the  same  number;  that  is,  5,000 
ICBM's  to  penetrate  our  defense.  The 
Soviets  according  to  Hans  Bethe.  the 
Nobel  Prize  winning  scientist  who  is  a 


world  renowned  expert  on  nuclear 
arms,  can  also  overcome  the  star  wars 
defense  by  deploying  decoys  and  by 
hardening  the  skins  of  their  offensive 
missiles. 

The  Russians  would  have  still  an- 
other alternative.  Star  wars  only 
works  against  land  based  ICBM's.  The 
Russians— defense— can  simply  shift 
their  deterrent  to  submarine  and 
bomber  launched  missiles— like  the 
cruise  missiles— against  which  the  star 
wars  defense  would  be  useless.  So  the 
star  wars  defense  would  drive  a  trillion 
dollar  hole  in  the  budget  without  pro- 
viding any  improved  military  security. 

Star  wars  also  makes  a  shambles  of 
arms  control.  It  would  destroy  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty— an  arms 
control  treaty  that  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  in  1972.  It  would  require  years 
of  testing  so  it  provides  stiU  another 
alibi  for  not  stopping  the  arms  race  by 
negotiating  a  comprehensive  and  total 
ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
And  it  would  goad  the  Russians  into 
an  immense  build-up  of  their  offensive 
nuclear  missiles. 

Well,  what  is  the  alternative?  It  is 
not  easy.  It  certainly  is  not  pleasant. 
Living  indefinitely  with  mutually  as- 
sured destruction  offers  a  vista  of  end- 
less anguish  and  fear.  But  it  also  con- 
stitutes a  willingness  to  face  the  brutal 
and  terrible  truth,  and  on  that  truth 
to  build  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  nuclear  arms  testing,  production 
and  deplojrment.  Once  we  agree  to 
stop  the  testing  of  nuclear  arms  we 
halt  the  essential  dsmamism  of  the 
arms  race.  From  that  point  we  can 
work  to  reduce  nuclear  arms  on  all 
sides,  knowing  that  any  reduction  of 
arms  with  the  freeze  firmly  in  place, 
means  that  neither  side  will  nullify 
nuclear  arms  reductions  by  simply 
building  ever  more  devastating,  less 
vulnerable  and  more  accivate  arms. 
What  does  it  benefit  us  if  with  arms 
control  we  reduce  nuclear  arms  by  a 
factor  of  two.  if  at  the  same  time  we 
increase  the  destructive  power  of  new 
nuclear  weapons  by  a  factor  of  four? 
"The  Reagan  administration  tells  us  we 
should  reduce  the  nimiber  of  nuclear 
arms,  not  freeze  them.  But  they  insist 
on  continuing  research  and  testing  to 
make  even  newer  and  tnore  destructive 
nuclear  arms. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spolten  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


THE  CONTINUINO  AGONY  OF 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  PROXKORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Cambodia  have  suffered  tre- 
mendous damage  to  their  existence 
from  civil  war.  the  atrocities  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  and  the  invasion  and 
subsequent  takeover  by  Vietnam. 
Expert  observers  have  estimated  that 
between  20  to  35  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation lost  their  lives  between  1970  and 
1980.  The  Khmer,  the  dominant 
ethnic  group  in  Cambodia,  provide  a 
tragic  example  of  the  severe  disrup- 


tion and  near  destruction  of  culture's 
identity  because  of  genocidal  turmoil. 

The  Khmer  were  embroiled  in  a  civil 
war  between  1970  and  1975.  the  out- 
come of  which  put  the  Khmer  Rouge 
in  power.  Headed  by  Pol  Pot.  the 
Khmer  Rouge  committed  mass  execu- 
tions, tore  apart  families,  suppressed 
religion,  and  depopulated  cities.  Osten- 
sibly a  time  of  peace.  Pol  Pot's  short 
but  ruthless  tenure  was  marked  by  an 
obsessive  attempt  to  wipe  out  the 
Khmer  culture.  His  political  extre- 
mism sought  the  conformity  of  a  dis- 
tinct people  to  the  Communist  policies 
of  his  ideals.  He  did  not  succeed  in  this 
attempt.  But  in  making  the  attempt 
he  destroyed  many  of  the  Khmer 
people. 

Pol  Pot's  atrocities  were  so  severe 
that  when  Vietnam  invaded  the  coun- 
try in  1978  they  were  regarded  as  lib- 
erators at  first  Unfortunately.  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  so  benevolent  to  the 
Khmer  people.  Besides  being  responsi- 
ble for  a  famine  that  kiUed  tens  of 
thousands  of  people.  Vietnam  has  al- 
lowed hundreds  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese into  the  country.  Many  of 
these  settlers  assert  power  over  the 
subjugated  Khmer  and  disrupt  tradi- 
tional fishing  and  farming  practices. 

The  Vietnamese  have  also  caused 
disruption  through  their  pursuit  of 
the  25.000  to  40.000  guerrillas  who  still 
control  remote  areas  of  the  country. 
The  250.000  people  who  inhabit  the 
areas  under  guerrilla  rule  have  been 
victims  of  intimidation  from  both 
sides,  with  many  forced  to  flee  to  the 
overcrowded  refugee  camps  in  Thai- 
land. Cambodia's  agony  continues. 

As  a  distinct  people,  the  Khmer  of 
Cambodia  have  been  torn  i^MUt  by  the 
political  warfare  waged  in  the  country 
since  1970.  The  world  cannot  afford 
the  destruction  of  its  rich  diversity  of 
ethnic  groups.  In  the  pursuit  of  their 
protection.  I  urge  you  to  ratify  the 
genocide  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borkn]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Ur.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  CRISIS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  gone  into  another  day  in  this 
debate  which  is  being  characterized  as 
a  filibuster  against  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion. In  the  past  few  hours,  unfortu- 
nately, some  rather  strong  and  harsh 
remarks  have  been  made  on  both 
sides.  I  see  some  signs  that  there  are 
increasing  tones  of  partisanship  in  the 
debate  and  that  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  we  could  see  this  Senate  further 
divided  along  political  lines. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  will  not 
hivpen  on  this  debate  or  on  other  de- 
bates as  the  year  goes  along  on  very 
pressing  issues  before  us. 

At  this  particular  point  in  our  histo- 
ry, our  country  is  faced  with  some 
very  difficult  decisions  that  must  be 
made.  We  all  realize  that  to  get  our 
budget  back  under  control  and  to  keep 
our  country  from  severe  economic 
problems  in  the  future  that  wiU  con- 
front our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren, we  are  aU  going  to  have  to  yield 
a  little  on  our  positions;  that  all  of  us 
as  Americans  are  going  to  have  to  sac- 
rifice; that  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  going  to  have  to  ask  those 
special  constituencies  of  ours  to  make 
a  sacrifice,  and  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  have  to  do  so  as  well. 
In  other  words,  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  solve  our  problems 
is  for  all  of  us  to  get  together  as  Amer- 
icans and  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  simply  say 
that  in  this  body— and  I  saw  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  on  the  floor  Just  a 
mcHnent  ago — my  own  personal  friend- 
ships extend  to  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Sc»ne  of  the  closest  iiersonal  frlmds 
that  I  have  here  or  any  place  else 
happen  to  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  from  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma. That  is  true  this  morning.  It  is 
certainly  true  in  the  mind  of  this  Sen- 
ator Just  as  it  was  true  a  week  ago. 

Some  people  have  asked  whether  or 
not  the  actions  which  we  are  under- 
taking are  designed  to  test  the  new 
leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  particularly  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
when  I  say  some  of  my  closest  person- 
al friends  and  some  of  the  people  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  in 
this  body  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  certainly  include  the  Senator 
from  Tfaniom,  the  majority  leader. 
Ugh  on  that  list.  No  one  has  beoi 
Idnder  to  me  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate. 

I  am  one  of  three  Senators,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
happen  to  serve  on  both  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

During  the  past  4  years  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  chaired  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  has  been  my 
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privilege  to  work  with  him  very  closely 
on  a  number  of  matters.  There  are 
probably  few  Members  of  this  body  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  with  whom  I 
have  Joined  in  cosponsoring  more  leg- 
islative proposals  than  I  have  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  have  said  to  the  press  in  recent 
days  and  I  say  it  again  here  on  the 
floor  that  when  It  has  come  to  trying 
to  help  the  situation  in  agriculture, 
time  and  time  again  I  have  gone  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  I  have 
always  found  him  willing  to  Join  in  the 
effort  to  be  of  help  to  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation.  I  say  that  again  for  the 
RacoRO.  I  hope  that  the  media  will 
carry  that,  including  the  media  in  his 
home  SUte  of  Kansas,  because  that  is 
a  sincere  and  factual  statement  of  his 
own  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  during 
the  course  of  this  debate  I  have  criti- 
cized the  administration's  failure  to 
deal  with  the  impending  farm  crisis.  I 
think  they  deserve  that  criticism.  As 
of  the  day  before  yesterday,  under  the 
program  which  the  administration  had 
previously  annoimced  before  we  began 
this  action  which  has  been  called  a  fil- 
ibuster, 104.000  applications  for  help 
from  the  farmers  of  this  country  had 
been  received  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  under  the  various  pro- 
grams that  they  administer.  Less  than 
6.000— actually  about  5,200— of  those 
applicants  had  received  help. 

Under  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
in  the  entire  United  States  only  34 
had  been  approved,  even  though  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  farmers  on 
the  verge  of  liquidation. 

Clearly,  that  program  is  not  work- 
ing. Clearly,  the  administration  did 
not  heed  the  signs  of  danger  that 
many  of  us  were  trying  to  point  out. 

Since  we  began  this  action  on  the 
floor,  a  thousand  employees  have  been 
added  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, changes  in  the  regulations 
have  been  aimounced  reducing  the 
income  requirements  for  farmers  to 
participate  so  that  more  can  be 
helped,  reducing  the  time  required  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
process  the  guaranteed  loan  applica- 
tions, and  many  other  areas  of  sub- 
stantial progress  were  announced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  over  the 
last  3  or  4  days. 

I  am  happy  about  those  actions.  Mr. 
President.  I  applaud  the  fact  that 
those  actions  have  been  taken.  I  regret 
taking  action  on  the  floor,  and  the  use 
of  parliamentary  tactics  that  I  person- 
ally do  not  like  to  utilize,  to  get  the 
process  moving  to  get  that  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  President,  having  made  that 
criticism  of  the  administration  and  the 
criticism  of  the  failure  to  act  until  we 
began  this  parliamentary  action  on 
the  floor,  should  that  be  regarded  as  a 
partisan   criticism,    because    I    am   a 


Democrat  and  the  administration  I  am 
talking  about  happens  to  be  Republi- 
can? 

No.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  make 
that  criticism  because  I  belong  to  one 
pNUty  and  the  administration  is  of  an- 
other party.  I  would  make  the  same 
criticism  if  the  administration  in  office 
were  of  my  own  political  party. 

If  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  any  temptation  to  be- 
lieve that  my  criticisms  are  partisanly 
motivated.  I  would  ask  them  to  get  out 
the  press  clippings  of  the  statements  I 
made  at  the  time  that  a  Democratic 
President.  President  Carter,  imposed 
the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  grain. 

I  would  say  to  the  distingxilshed  pre- 
siding officer  and  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  if  they  think 
that  I  am  being  critical  of  an  action  of 
this  administration,  they  would  find 
my  comments  mild  compared  to  what 
I  had  to  say  about  action  of  a  demo- 
cratic administration  at  the  time  the 
embargo  was  imposed. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I. 
without  thinking  of  the  politics,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  change  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate,  without  any  other 
consideration  than  feeling  a  sense  of 
frustration  that  not  enough  was  being 
done  to  deal  with  a  crisis  that  we  saw 
building  on  the  farm,  decided  that  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  announce  that  we 
would  use  all  the  parliamentary  tools 
available  to  us  to  stop  action  on  other 
matters  until  we  could  get  the  agricul- 
tural crisis  put  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Nation— on  the  front  burner,  so  to 
speak— requiring  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  We  did  that  for  only  one 
reason,  and  that  Is  to  help  the  farmers 
of  this  country.  Not  Just  the  farmers, 
but  to  help  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, because  we  are  convinced  that  all 
Americans  are  going  to  pay  a  terrible 
price  if  farmers  fail. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like  fiUbus- 
ters.  I  have  criticized  them  often.  I  do 
not  like  the  parliamentary  tactics 
which  have  to  be  used  to  carry  them 
on.  We  have  engaged  them  only  as  a 
last  resort  to  get  action.  I  would  say 
that  these  circimutances  are  different 
from  most  filibusters.  I  am  not  filibus- 
tering against  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ed  Meese.  I  happen  to  have  a  good 
personal  relationship  with  Mr.  Meese. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  people  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  indicate  that  I  in- 
tended to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Meese.  I  still  intend  to  vote  for  his 
confirmation  when  that  matter  comes 
to  a  vote,  and  I  hope  it  can  be  soon.  I 
hope  it  could  be  today.  Mr.  President. 

I  have  not  been  filibustering  to  pre- 
vent action  on  Mr.  Meese;  I  have  been 
filibustering  to  try  to  get  action  sched- 
uled on  more  help  for  the  farmers.  I 
have  not  been  filibustering  to  try  to 
prevent  action  by  the  Senate,  but  to 
try  to  get  the  Senate  to  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  act  to  give  more  help  for  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  in  all  of 
these  negotiations,  and  let  me  say 
again  I  appreciate  the  spirit  that  has 
existed  on  both  sides.  I  commend  both 
the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
have  attempted  to  conduct  these  nego- 
tiations. I  hope  they  can  soon  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

We  have  made  It  very  clear  on  our 
side  that  this  morning,  for  example,  in 
the  next  30  minutes,  we  could  take  up 
the  highway  bill  and  pass  it.  then 
return  to  the  Meese  nomination.  I 
hope  that  that  would  be  done. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  majority  leader 
would  agree  to  bring  up  the  Dixon  bill, 
which  has  been  held  at  the  desk,  we 
could  probably  go  ahead  and  pass  the 
Ethiopian  relief  bill  and  come  back  to 
the  Meese  nomination  and  act  on  it. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  whether  or 
not.  during  the  negotiations,  we  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  act  on  2 
amendments.  3  amendments,  14 
amendments.  7  amendments.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  in  all  those  ne- 
gotiations. We  have  raised  two  or 
three  main  issues  on  this  side— cash 
advances  for  the  farmers  are  money 
that  they  are  going  to  get  ultimately 
anyway,  so  it  has  no  impact  on  the 
budget:  it  simply  helps  them  now  in  an 
immediate  cash  crisis.  Changing  the 
economy  \s  necessary  so  we  can  help 
more  farmers,  improving  the  financial 
structure  so  more  private  banks  wiU  be 
in  a  position  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. But  we  have  never  specified  an 
exact  number  of  amendments.  oiUy 
the  number  of  broad  issues,  until  we 
were  asked  for  a  list  of  amendments. 
When  we  were  asked  for  a  list  of 
amendments  by  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side,  we  had.  of  course,  to  caU 
every  Senator  on  our  side  and  ask.  "Do 
you  have  an  amendment  you  would 
like  to  offer?" 

I  remember  there  were  14  amend- 
ments, again  on  these  broad  subjects 
that  they  wanted  to  offer.  When  we 
said  we  were  ready  to  vote  on  all  the 
other  matters  if  we  would  simply  have 
a  vehicle  for  offering  those  amend- 
ments, we  were  turned  down.  Too 
many  amendments,  we  were  told. 

We  went  back  and  changed  that 
offer  to  cut  the  number  In  half,  down 
to  7.  We  offered  to  put  time  limita- 
tions on  those  7  so  that  perhaps  at  a 
maximum.  3V^.  perhaps  4  hours  of 
time  would  be  consimied  on  the  Ethio- 
pian relief  bill  on  the  matter  of  help- 
ing the  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  that  offer  was  not 
only  turned  down,  it  was  not  even 
really  considered,  because  we  were 
told  that  negotiations  were  at  an  end 
before  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  as  simple  as  this: 
All  we  are  asking  for  is  to  schedule  3% 
to  4  hours  of  time  on  the  Semite  floor. 


out  of  all  the  time  that  many  of  us  in 
our  own  frustration  see  wasted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  wasted  by  Govern- 
ment in  general  in  Washington— 3  v^  to 
4  hours,  in  which  we  could  dJacuss.  not 
in  a  partisan  sense  or  in  a  rancorous 
sense  or  in  a  personal  sense,  whether 
or  not  additional  steps  should  be  taken 
to  help  the  farmers  beyond  those  or- 
diiuu-ly  announced.  We  have  made 
great  gains  and  made  those  gains  be- 
cause we  have  had  bipartisan  negotia- 
tions conducted  in  an  excellent  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  say 
they  do  not  believe  these  additional 
steps  should  be  taken.  I  believe  them 
when  they  say  they  think  they  are 
unwise.  I  agree  with  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  including  this  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  say  we  have  not 
done  enough,  we  ought  to  do  more. 

I  think  the  thing  to  do  is.  without 
personal  rancor,  or  politics,  take  that 
3%  or  4  hours  and  bring  up  those  pro- 
posals and  let  those  who  favor  them 
vote  for  them  and  those  who  are 
against  them  in  good  conscience  vote 
against  them.  All  we  are  asking  for  is 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
proposal  not  cluttered  up  by  other 
issues.  We  have  a  farm  crisis  before  us. 
We  do  not  want  a  parliamentary  situa- 
tion where  busing,  abortion,  and  every 
other  kind  of  emotional  issue  tmder 
the  sun  could  be  brought  in  here  to 
distract  our  attention  from  what  we 
can  do  with  the  crisis  before  us,  what 
Is  the  most  effective  action  we  can 
take.  So  let  us  have  a  parliamentary 
situation  in  which  we  can  focus  the 
sole  attention,  without  being  distract- 
ed by  red  herrings,  on  the  plight  of 
the  farmer  and  the  danger  imposed  by 
the  plight  of  that  farmer  and  the 
danger  to  the  American  economy.  Let 
us  have  3V4  or  4  hours  in  which  we  can 
do  it.  Let  us  have  a  reasonable  number 
of  proposals.  We  have  voted  on  thou- 
sands of  issues  before  this  body  over  a 
number  of  years.  Surely  3W  or  4  hours 
is  not  unreasonable. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  conduct  our 
negotiations  to  try  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment where  we  can  vote  on  the  Meese 
nomination,  it  would  be  my  suggestion 
to  take  up  the  highway  bill  and  pass 
it.  It  could  be  done  in  a  matter  of  30 
minutes.  We  would  be  happy  to  see 
the  Meese  nomination  set  aside,  the 
highway  bill  passed,  and  maybe  that 
would  make  it  easier  for  even  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  negotiate,  because  he 
would  certainly  have  someone  high  up 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
with  whom  he  has  daily  contact  and 
communication  that  I  am  sure  would 
be  pleased  by  our  action. 

I  see  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  has  come  on  the  floor.  I  say  to 
him  this  morning  and  to  his  col- 
leagues, let  us  try  to  find  a  way  to  get 
together  today:  let  us  bring  ourselves 
together.  It  is  not  a  partisan  matter. 
We    are    friends    here    and    surely. 


friends  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  at  heart— and  I  think  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  we  have  the  interest 
of  the  Nation  at  heart— surely  we  can 
get  together  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
and  come  up  with  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion. 

Let  us  back  away  from  confronta- 
tions and  work  toward  cooperation. 
That  must  be  our  spirit,  both  now  and 
for  the  rest  of  this  year.  Let  us  end 
this  current  disagreement,  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  about  what 
should  be  done  to  help  the  farmer,  in 
a  way  that  will  build  bridges  for  the 
future  for  cooperation  on  important 
issues  to  come. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  was  delighted 
to  read  of  the  initiatives  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  majority 
whip  earlier  in  press  accounts  about 
what  they  hope  to  do  to  get  together  a 
biiMutisan  coalition  on  the  budget  def- 
icit. I  was  standing  on  the  sidelines  ap- 
plauding, ready  to  become  part  of  that 
action  in  the  future.  I  still  feel  that 
way. 

There  are  other  days  ahead  of  us 
and  other  issues  ahead  of  us.  Let  us 
simply  deal  with  the  matter  at  hand  in 
a  way  that  will  make  our  cooperation 
and  our  unity  firmer  in  the  future  and 
will  make  those  problems  easier  to 
tackle  and  help  us  together  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  not  a  filibus- 
ter begun  for  a  partisan  purpose.  This 
was  not  a  filibuster  begun  to  try  to 
prevent  action  on  Ed  Meese.  It  was  a 
filibuster  begim  as  a  last  resort  be- 
cause in  frustration  we  did  not  know 
what  else  to  do,  not  to  stop  action  but 
to  gain  access  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  effective  steps  to  help  the 
American  farmer  and  to  help  the 
American  economy. 

I  say  again,  if  this  administration 
were  of  my  own  political  party.  Just  as 
it  was  when  I  criticized  the  action  on 
the  embargo,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  be  taking  the  very  same 
steps  if  they  were  necessary  to  get 
action  from  the  administration. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (B4r. 
Damtorth).  There  will  now  be  a  period 
for  morning  business. 


SENATOR  ZORINSKY'S 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
2k>rinsky— the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee— this 
afternoon  provided  the  Democratic  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  weekly  radio 
address. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nebraska  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
eloquent  statement  and  the  able  lead- 


ership he  has  provided  during  this  im- 
portant effort  to  protect  our  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  ZoamsKT's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Rbooko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRO,  as  follows: 
XJA  SsKAToa  Edwakd  ZomnisKT— Natio«al 

Raoio  Raspoiiss  to  Puesidemt  Rugam's 

SATtnuMT  Radio  Adoksss 

This  is  Ed  Zorlnaky,  Democratic  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  aenior  Democrat  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  My  role 
today  is  to  respimd  for  my  party  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  radio  address  aired  Just  one 
hour  ago.  That's  not  eaay  for  me  to  do— be- 
cause I  frequently  agree  with  the  President. 
I  often  support  him  in  the  Senate.  I  support 
htan,  for  example,  on  the  MX  missile.  I  sup- 
port giving  him  line-item  veto  power.  SnA, 
of  course.  I  support  him  In  his  efforts  to  cut 
the  federal  budget— so  our  monumental  def- 
icit can  be  reduced. 

But  I  don't  always  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent And  one  area  where  I'm  respectfully 
convinced  his  priorities  and  advice  are 
wrong  Is  (arm  policy,  his  topic  today.  Agri- 
culture is  our  nation's  number  one  Industry. 
It's  the  single  most  positive  factor  In  our 
y^i^nt^  of  trade  and  the  employer  of  a  third 
of  our  workforce. 

But.  as  moat  Americans  know,  agriculture 
is  in  deep  trouble  today.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  showing  that  our  family  farm 
system  of  agriculture  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. And  the  policies  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, I'm  sorry  to  say,  are  part  of 
the  problem. 

Listen  to  some  cold,  hard  facts  about  agri- 
culture today: 

In  the  last  three  years,  more  than  34.000 
farmers  with  Farmen  Home  AdministraUon 
loans  have  been  forced  to  liquidate. 

The  General  Accotmtlng  Office  recently 
reported  to  me  that  another  16,000  PmHA 
borrowers  are  so  far  behind  on  payments 
that  liquidation  appears  inevitable. 

The  Agriculture  Department  estimates 
that  430,000  farmers  have  debt  loads  that 
are  dangerously  high. 

If  you  get  the  impression  America's  (aim- 
ers are  fighting  (or  their  economic  lives, 
you're  right.  It's  a  tragedy  of  staggering 
proportions  and  the  stage  it's  playing  on  is 
rural  America. 

The  Administration's  response  to  this 
drama  has  been  pitifully  inadequate.  Rather 
than  provide  assistance.  It  has  taneted  key 
federal  (ann  programs  (or  reduction  or  ex- 
tlncUon.  Rather  than  offer  a  helping  hand, 
it  has  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  (aimers' 
pleas  (or  emergnK?  aid. 

In  recent  days,  we've  heard  a  lot  about  the 
Administration's  supposed  willingness  to 
provide  extra  help  to  get  (aimers  through 
the  next  (ew  critical  weeks.  But,  at  best, 
that  help  applies  only  a  Band-Aid  to  agricul- 
ture's problems. 

So  (armers  should  not  be  overly  optimistic 
today.  Tw«»^«H  they  might  think  back  sober- 
ly to  last  (all— Just  htian  the  election. 
That's  when  the  Administration,  with  great 
(anfare,  aimoimced  a  "debt  adjustment" 
program  designed  to  help  (aimers  reeling 
from  low  prices,  high  interest  rates  and 
record  crops.  Many  from  farm  states  hailed 
the  plan  as  the  answer  to  their  prayers. 

Just  yesterday,  I  received  word  that  feder- 
al guarantees  of  farm  loans  nationwide 
under  this  program  have  amounted  to  Just 
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21.  That's  right.  21— nationwide.  In  addl- 
Uon.  of  the  $«50  million  Congren  provided 
for  all  farm  loan  guarantees  laat  FUl.  only 
$44  million  has  been  uaed.  Apparently, 
that's  what  this  AdmlnlstraUon  means 
when  It  talks  about  help  for  farmers. 

And  yet.  Washington  had  no  difficulty 
helping  out  Chrysler  Corporation  and  Con- 
tinental Bank  when  they  were  in  trouble.  It 
had  no  difficulty  balling  out  New  York 
when  it  needed  help.  And  it  has  no  trouble 
continuing  to  give  billions  of  dollars  to  un- 
appreciatlve  foreign  governments,  some  of 
whom  use  our  own  foreign  aid  to  subsidise 
their  farmers  In  International  export  mar- 
kets. 

It's  time  Washington  treated  farmers  as 
well  as  it  treats  multl-natloiua  coriwrations 
and  foreign  nations.  Along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues.  I'll  soon  be  offering  legislative 
proposals  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  aimed  at  doing  Just 
that.  Some  will  be  short-term  proposals,  de- 
signed to  ease  agriculture  through  the  cur- 
rent, severe  credit  crunch.  Some  will  be 
long-term,  aimed  at  setting  our  farm  econo- 
my on  a  sound  footing  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Farmers  don't  want  and  don't  expect  a 
federal  handout.  But  they  do  deserve  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  compete  and  earn  a  profit 
in  the  marketplace.  Farmers  don't  want  and 
don't  expect  immunity  from  federal  belt- 
tightening  aimed  at  reducing  the  deficit 
But  they  do  deserve  equality  with  all  Ameri- 
cans in  that  belt-tightening. 

Until  the  Reagan  Administration  under- 
stands this.  I'm  afraid  agriculture  is  In  for 
continued  tough  times.  Until  some  of  the 
others  in  Washington  realise  this,  there  will 
be  no  brighter  tomorrow  for  farmers.  And 
until  the  President  and  his  team  are  ready 
to  provide  meaningful  help  to  farmers 
drowning  in  debt  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  the  flood  of  foreclosures  in  the  farm 
belt  wUl  continue.  Mr.  President,  let  us  all 
recognize  that  our  nation's  food  is  not  bom 
in  the  aisles  of  our  supermarkets. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUOAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (8.  457)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-4). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BUA£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Qdayls): 

S.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Act  of  1973  to  assure  the 
proper  budgetary  treatment  of  credit  trans- 
actions of  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  ABONOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 

KAsmt.  Mr.  BnrrsgR.  Mr.  Andbkws, 

Mr.  DBtTOR.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  CknTOK. 

Mr.  Oiusaixr.  Mra.  HswKun.  Mr. 

Laxalt.  Mr.  MATTiJMa.T.  Mr.  NicE- 

Lis.  Mr.  QuAYUC.  Mr.  Sracna.  Mr. 

Dole.  Mr.  Hslms.  Mr.  SncFSOif.  Mr. 

Cocnuii.  Mr.  PanaLia.  Mr.  McCoii- 

HXLL.  Mr.  EvAMS.  Mr.  WAama.  Mr. 

McCLtTax.     Mr.     BoacHwm.     Mr. 

DuBBfuaoia.     Mr.     Chapkx.     Mr. 

OiAMif.  Mr.  DoMBnci.  Mr.  Wallop. 

Mr.    AxMsraoiro.    Mr.    Hatch.    Mr. 

Muaxowsxi.  Mr.  Snafs.  and  Mr. 

WncKKK): 
8.  Res.  79.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  emergen- 
cy credit  for  American  fanners:  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  QOATLC): 

S.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Financial  Bank  Act  of  1973  to  assure 
the  proper  budgetary  treatment  of 
credit  transactions  of  Federal  agen- 
cies: to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Af fain. 

otsDrr  Accouimiro  avoui  act 
•  Mr.  TRIBLE  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  become  a  major  lender,  as  well  as 
a  major  guarantor  of  private  loans  to 
private  borrowers.  Not  only  does  it 
lend  massive  amounts  to  selected  bor- 
rowers, it  also  guarantees  repayment 
of  huge  amounts  of  private  borrowing. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  $220  bil- 
lion in  direct  Federal  loans  outstand- 
ing, and  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
already  guaranteed  repayment  of  $503 
bUlion  of  "other  people's"  loans. 

Federal  lending  and  guaranteeing 
will  continue  on  a  massive  scale  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projects,  for  example, 
that  new  Federal  direct  loans  will  av- 
erage $41  billion  per  year  over  the 
next  5  years,  and  new  Federal  loan 
guarantees  will  average  $76  billion  in 
the  same  period. 

Federal  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
involve  extensive  taxpayer  subsidies  to 
selected  borrowers.  For  example.  Fed- 
eral loans  carry  below-market  interest 
rates:  loan  repayments  are  commonly 
deferred  or  forgiven:  and  loan  defaults 
are  routine.  Similarly,  loan  gtiarantees 
allow  certain  borrowers  to  borrow  at 
lower  cost  than  they  could  otherwise 
achieve,  and  a  portion  of  federally 
guaranteed  loans  will  end  in  default, 
leaving  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

In  all  these  cases.  Federal  taxpayers 
are  making  gifts  to  federally  selected 
borrowers.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  need  to  luiow  how  much  is 
being  spent  in  this  way. 

At  present.  Congress  has  almost  no 
idea  of  what  new  loans  and  guarantees 
will  cost  at  the  time  credit  assistance 
is  provided.  Despite  the  huge  number, 
massive  size,  and  rapid  growth  of  Fed- 
eral   credit    assistance    programs— de- 


spite the  m^or  burdens  these  activi- 
ties impose  on  Federal  taxpayers- 
Congress  knows  virtually  nothing 
about  what  these  activities  cost. 

This  stunning  lack  of  information 
makes  it  impossible  for  Congress  to 
evaluate  individual  credit  programs;  to 
devise  cost-effective  forms  of  Federal 
assistance;  to  evaluate  and  "trade  off" 
credit  programs  and  other  Federal  ex- 
penditure programs;  or  to  determine 
overall  budget  and  credit  policy  in  a 
rational  manner. 

Along  with  Senator  Quatls  and 
with  Representative  Bill  Obaoisoh  in 
the  House.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  this  information  to 
Congress,  and  to  create  an  incentive 
for  Congress  to  use  it  by  including  the 
cost  of  new  credit  assistance  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

Our  bill,  the  Credit  Accounting 
Reform  Act  of  1985.  wiU  identify  the 
cost  of  new  Federal  credit  activity 
with  the  help  of  private  markets,  and 
will  bring  those  costs  into  the  budget 
in  a  timely  manner.  As  an  added 
bonus,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  adoption  of  this 
bill  would  reduce  Federal  outlays  by 
$21  billion  between  1986  and  1990. 

Under  our  bill,  market  processes 
would  play  an  important  role  in  identi- 
fying the  subsidy  cost  of  Federal  loans 
and  loan  guarantees.  New  loans  would 
be  auctioned,  and  Federal  guarantees 
reinsured  as  part  of  this  process.  Be- 
cause the  bill  relies  on  secondary- 
resale— markets  for  loans,  and  markets 
for  private  insurance  services,  we  call 
it  the  "Market  Plan."  This  approach 
was  suggested  by  the  Congrnslonal 
Budget  Office  in  its  BAarch  1984  study. 
New  Approaches  to  the  Budgetary 
Treatment  of  Federal  Credit  Assist- 
ance. 

If  our  bill  Is  adopted.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  know,  for 
the  first  time,  what  Federal  credit  as- 
sistance costs  at  the  time  loans  and 
guarantees  are  extended.  Congress  will 
be  able  to  evaluate  individual  credit 
programs;  to  design  assistance  in  a 
cost-effective  manner,  to  compare 
credit  programs  meaningfully  with 
one  another  and  with  other  Federal 
spending  programs;  and  to  set  overall 
budget  and  credit  policy  in  a  more  in- 
telligent way.  In  addition,  because 
credit  costs  will  show  up  accurately  in 
the  budget  when  loams  and  guarantees 
are  made.  Congress  will  have  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  use  the  Information 
provided— an  incentive  it  now  lacks. 

Achieving  these  goals  requires  re- 
placement of  the  present  system  of 
budget  accounting  for  credit  programs, 
a  system  which  is  hopelessly  inad- 
equate, incomplete,  and  misleading, 
and  which  contains  perverse  incentives 
for  the  abuse  and  overuse  of  certain 
Federal  credit  programs  and  the  un- 
deruse  of  others. 


cuKKXirr  caxDiT  AccouKmro:  rax  mxD  pox 
axpoMi 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  current  sjrstem 
of  accounting  for  credit  activities  will 
illustrate  the  need  for  a  thorough 
reform. 

First,  current  accoimting  for  direct 
loans:  Current  accounting  practices 
for  direct  Federal  loans  are  seriously 
flawed.  First,  many  billions  of  dollars 
of  subsidized  loans  have  l>een.  and  con- 
tinue to  be.  extended  off-budget.  Since 
they  are  not  included  in  the  Federal 
budget,  they  appear  to  have  zero  cost. 
Second,  even  the  budget  numt>ers  re- 
lating to  on-budget  direct  loans  con- 
tain no  useful  information  about  the 
cost  of  these  loans. 

The  current  budget  measiu%  of  on- 
budget  loans  is  net  lending.  An  agen- 
cy's annual  net  lending  is  calculated 
by  taking  the  amount  of  outlays  for 
new  loans  made  during  the  year, 
adding  outlays  for  loans  guaranteed 
earlier  but  defaulting  this  year,  and 
subtracting  amounts  collected  this 
year  as  repayments  of  earlier  loans. 
For  example,  if  an  agency  makes  $5 
billion  in  new  loans,  pays  $1  billion  to 
pay  off  earlier  guarantees  on  loans  de- 
faulted during  the  year,  and  receives 
$2  billion  in  repayments,  its  net  lend- 
ing is  $4  billion  for  the  year. 

Obviously,  net  lending  tells  us  noth- 
ing about  the  cost  of  new  loans,  since 
two  of  the  three  items  involved  in  the 
calculation— default  costs  and  repay- 
ments—refer to  credit  activities  of  ear- 
lier years. 

Nor  do  new  loan  disbursements- 
loan  outlays— tell  Congress  anything 
atx>ut  the  cost  of  these  new  loans. 
Generally,  the  cost  of  a  loan  will  be 
less  than  the  amount  lent,  since  there 
will  usually  be  future  repayments  of 
principal  and  Interest.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  malting  $5  billion  in  new  loans  will 
be  less  than  $5  billion:  indeed,  it  would 
lie  zero  if  the  loans  carry  market  rates 
of  interest  and  are  fully  repaid. 

,To  summarize,  exclusion  of  some 
loans  from  the  Federal  budget,  and 
use  of  net  lending  to  represent  the 
cost  of  lending,  produce  a  seriously 
misleading  picture  of  costs.  These 
practices  can  make  high-cost  programs 
seem  cheap,  and  low-cost  programs 
seem  expensive.  For  example,  a  pro- 
gram with  large  niunlsers  of  new.  heav- 
ily subsidized  loans  appears  inexpen- 
sive, if  its  net  lending  is  reduced  by 
large  repayments  of  earlier  loans. 
Similarly,  a  new  loan  program  with  a 
moderate  volume  of  unsubsidized 
loans  can  appear  more  expensive  than 
it  is.  simply  liecause  there  are  no  off- 
setting repayments  of  earlier  loans  to 
bring  down  its  recorded  net  lending. 

Second,  current  accounting  for  loan 
guarantees:  Under  present  accounting 
practices,  a  new  loan  guarantee  gener- 
ally has  no  budget  impact  in  the  year 
it  is  made.  Guarantees  usually  do.  not 
involve  immediate  Federal  outlays, 
and  guarantees  are  expressly  excluded 


from  the  definition  of  budget  author- 
ity. Hence,  their  cost  appears  to  be 
zero  in  the  year  extended.  The  cost  of 
costless  gtiarantees  only  becomes  ap- 
parent in  later  years,  when  the  imder- 
Isring  loans  are  defaulted  and  Federal 
taxpayers  have  to  foot  the  bill.  Then, 
and  only  then,  are  Federal  outlays  re- 
corded. 

This  accounting  system  causes  seri- 
ous problems.  For  example,  it  encour- 
ages overuse  of  loan  guarantees,  since 
they  seem  costless.  And  overuse  of 
guarantees  diminishes  the  controlla- 
bility of  Federal  spending,  since  guar- 
antees are  contracts  which  must  be 
honored  when  loans  are  defaulted. 
Thus,  a  surge  of  uncontrollable  guar- 
antees can  undermine  the  Congress' 
best  efforts  to  reduce  outlays  and  the 
deficit. 

THE  COST  OP  PDBUL  UMIIS  AMD  ODAaAimS 

To  understand  the  market  plan 
reform  we  are  proposing  for  credit  ac- 
counting, it  is  necessary  to  understand 
how  the  cost  of  Federal  credit  activi- 
ties should  be  measured,  and  how  pri- 
vate markets  can  help  to  reveal  those 
costs. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  cost  of  a  Feder- 
al loan  is  less  than  the  amount  lent,  as 
long  as  repayments  of  principal  and 
interest  are  expected.  Expected  repay- 
ments reduce  the  cost  of  Federal  loans 
below  the  amount  lent. 

Actually,  the  cost  of  a  loan  is  the 
amount  lent  minus  the  present  value 
of  expected  repayments.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  lent  and  the 
present  value  of  repayments  tells  us 
the  gift  element  in  the  loan,  its  subsi- 
dy or  cost  to  the  Government.  The 
logic  of  this  is  simple:  if  $50  mlllon  is 
lent,  and  repayments  worth  only  $40 
million  are  expected,  the  Government 
is  effectively  providing  a  $10  million 
gift,  or  providing  a  subsidy  costing  $10 
million. 

The  subsidy  or  cost  of  Federal  lend- 
ing depends  on  the  loan  program,  with 
the  cost  ranging  from  zero— if  market- 
rate  loans  are  made  and  timely  repay- 
ment is  expected— up  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan— if  default  or  for- 
giveness of  the  loan  is  expected  imme- 
diately. Most  Federal  loans  fall  some- 
where between  these  two  extremes, 
since  the  present  value  of  expected  re- 
payments is  positive,  but  less  than  the 
amount  lent. 

If  a  loan  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
in  a  competitive  market,  its  sale  price 
will  closely  approximate  the  present 
value  of  expected  repayments.  This 
fact  allows  us  to  use  markets  to  reveal 
the  cost  of  Federal  loans.  Thus,  a  $1 
million  loan,  with  subsidized  interest 
rate,  which  sold  for  $750,000  wovdd 
have  a  subsidy  cost  of  $250,000. 

Put  another  way.  loan  resale  mar- 
kets tell  us  the  present  value  of  ex- 
pected loan  repayments.  Once  this 
amount  is  luiown,  it  can  t>e  subtracted 
from  the  amount  lent  to  reveal  the 


subsidy.  This  proeedure.  uring  mar- 
kets, is  the  heart  of  the  maritet  plan. 

Turning  to  the  cost  of  loan  guaran- 
tees, we  find  that  the  cost  of  these 
guarantees  is  the  present  value  of  ex- 
pected future  default  costs.  That  is, 
the  cost  of  a  loan  guarantee  today  is 
the  amount  that  would  have  to  be  set 
aside  today  in  order  to  cover  default 
expenses  which  wlU  be  inctirred  in  the 
future.  This  present  value— this  cost- 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  loan 
guaranteed,  the  likelihood  of  default, 
and  the  typical  time  before  a  default 
occurs. 

If  private  insurers  were  invited  to 
bid  competitively  to  reinsure  Federal 
loan  guarantees,  the  price  they  would 
charge  in  a  lunu>  sum  for  taking  over 
the  risk  would  closely  approximate  the 
present  value  of  expected  default 
costs.  Thus,  soliciting  private  bids  for 
reinsurance  services  would  reveal  the 
cost  of  Federal  loan  guarantees.  This 
principle  underlies  the  market  plan, 
which  calls  for  competitive  reinsur- 
ance of  Federal  loan  guarantees. 

TBB  IIAXKXT  PLAII  PKOPOBAL 

Our  proposed  maricet  plan  will  iden- 
tify the  subsidy  costs  of  Federal  credit 
programs;  Integrate  those  costs  into 
the  Federal  budget;  and  give  Congress 
an  incentive  to  use  the  information. 

First,  loans  and  the  marlcet  plan: 
loan  auctions:  For  new  Federal  loans, 
reform  of  credit  accoimting  would  be 
achieved  as  follows.  The  Government 
would  make  loans,  and  incur  outlasrs. 
as  it  now  does,  and  would  then  auction 
the  loans  to  determine  their  value.  In 
this  auction,  both  private  investors 
and  an  imiMutial  government  agent 
would  bid  on  each  loan.  Each  loan 
would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to 
ensure  that  the  Government  receives 
full  value  for  its  loans,  and  to  mini- 
mize taxpayer  subsidies.  Receipts  from 
the  loan  sale  would  be  considered  off- 
setting receipts  and  would  be  subtract- 
ed from  the  loan  outlays  of  the  lend- 
ing agency  in  the  agency's  budget.  In 
this  way,  the  agency's  budget  would 
include  the  cost  of  every  loan.  The 
total  of  such  subsidies  for  each  loan 
program  would  be  controlled  by 
annual  appropriations  to  the  agency. 
During  the  year,  the  agency  could 
make  and  sell  loans  up  to  its  appro- 
priation. 

By  this  procedure,  all  subsidies 
would  he  attributed  to  the  appropriate 
program  and  agency.  Included  in  the 
Federal  budget,  and  controlled  by  con- 
gressional appropriations. 

Second,  guarantees  and  the  market 
plan:  reinsurance:  For  new  loan  guar- 
antees, budget  reform  would  involve 
similar  steps.  Once  a  Federal  agency 
guaranteed  a  loan,  it  would  reinsure 
the  risk  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  Government  would  solicit  reinsur- 
ance services  from  private  insurers  as 
well  from  an  impartial  government 
entity.     The     guaranteeing     agency 
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would  then  pfty  a  lump  sum  premium 
to  the  bidder  who  offered  to  reinsure 
the  Government's  risk  at  the  lowest 
cost.  This  lump  sum  premium,  which 
measures  the  present  value  of  expect- 
ed default  costs,  would  be  included  in 
the  agency's  budget  as  an  outlay.  The 
guaranteeing  agency's  ability  to  incur 
these  costs  would  be  limited  by  an 
annual  appropriation.  In  this  way, 
costs  would  be  revealed  by  a  bidding 
process,  integrated  into  the  unified 
budget,  and  controlled  through  the 
appropriations  process. 

Third,  the  Market  Plan  and  Federal 
credit  programs:  Our  proposal  would 
not  change  any  Federal  credit  pro- 
gram. Loans  and  guarantees  could  con- 
tinue to  be  made  as  they  now  are,  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  at 
present  Borrowers  assisted  by  Federal 
credit  programs  would  suffer  no  loss 
of  assistance,  no  change  in  their  eligi- 
bility for  assistance,  and  no  change  in 
repayment  responsibilities. 

The  Market  Plan  would  simply  gen- 
erate reliable,  timely  information  on 
the  cost  of  these  programs.  Congress 
might  use  this  Information  to  alter 
programs  later,  or  it  might  not,  but  it 
would  have  accurate  information  on 
program  costs  which  it  now  lacks. 

Fourth,  differences  from  earlier  leg- 
islation: This  bill  revises  earlier  legisla- 
tion, S.  2500  from  the  last  Congress,  in 
several  important  respects. 

First,  as  revised,  the  Market  Plan 
would  be  prospective  only.  It  would 
only  apply  to  loans  originated,  or  guar- 
antees committed,  after  the  effective 
date. 

Second,  as  revised,  the  bill  does  not 
require  that  all  new  Government  loans 
be  sold  to  private  Investors,  nor  that 
all  new  guarantees  be  reinsured  with 
private  insiu^rs.  since  an  impartial 
Government  agency  will  also  bid  on 
loans  and  reinsurance.  Private  inves- 
tors would  acquire  Government  loans 
only  If  they  offer  the  highest  bid  in 
the  loan  auction.  Private  insurers 
would  reinsure  Government  guaran- 
tees only  if  they  offered  this  service 
for  the  lowest  price.  Thus,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  the  residual  inves- 
tor in  Government  loans,  and  would 
sometimes  self-insive  its  own  guaran- 
tees. 

These  two  changes— prospective  ap- 
plication of  the  plan  and  the  Govern- 
ment bidder— should  eliminate  con- 
cerns about  a  fire  sale  of  Federal  loans 
for  less  than  they  are  worth,  or  about 
overpriced  reinsurance  of  Federal 
guarantees.  Thus,  taxpayers  should  be 
at  least  as  well  protected— and  in  some 
cases,  better  protected— than  under 
the  current  sjrstem  where  Government 
holds  all  its  loans  and  self-insures  all 
its  guarantees. 

Third,  since  the  Government  itself 
will  bid  on  all  loans,  and  offer  to  rein- 
sure all  guarantees,  rules  are  provided 
in  the  bill  to  ensure  that  all  Govern- 


ment bids  and  offers  are  fair  and  im- 
partial. 

Finally,  in  order  for  investors  and  in- 
surers to  know  the  repayment  charac- 
teristics of  the  loans  on  which  they 
are  bidding,  and  to  understand  the  li- 
abilities they  are  offering  to  reinsure. 
Federal  credit  agencies  are  authorized 
to  diadoae  relevant  information,  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
is  authoriied  to  design  standardised 
loan  and  guarantee  contracts  so  that 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  each  loan 
and  guarantee  wiU  be  clear  to  both 
borrowers  and  lenders. 

OODCLnSIOli 

The  current  system  of  accounting 
for  Federal  credit  programs  Is  inad- 
equate, incomplete,  and  misleading. 
The  Market  Plan  we  are  proposing 
would  correct  these  problems.  As  Dr. 
Rudy  Penner,  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  has  stated: 

Improved  budgeting  for  federal  credit  Is 
necessary  for  CongrcM  to  rmUooaUy  sddren 
the  allocsUon  of  the  Oovenunent's  and  tbe 
NsUon't  acarce  resources.  Without  knowl- 
edge of  coat .  .  .  informed  choice  Is  ImpoHl- 
ble.  Without  a  measure  of  the  subaidy  cost 
of  credit,  there  Is  no  poaaibiUty  of  aelectlng 
a  budget  that  will  ma«lmtif  public  benefits. 

I  hope  you  agree,  and  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  Market  Plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKD.  as  follows: 

8.  503 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Mouae  aj 
Repreeentatlvet   of  the    United   Statee   of 
America  in  Congreat  OMtenMed, 
sicnoN  1.  sHoar  ims. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Credit  Ac- 
counting Reform  Act  of  19SS". 

SBC    1    AMBNDMBVrS   Or    nOHUL    nNANCING 
BANK  ACT  or  IfTS. 

(a)  statement  of  Pindlnga  and  Purposes: 
Definitions.— The  Federal  Wnandng  Bank 
Act  of  197S  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions a  and  S  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f ollowinc 

"mnnios  Am  dbclabatioii  or  roarosas 

"Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  a  major 
lender  of  funds  and  guarantor  of  loans, 

"(3)  such  financial  transactions  are  not 
adequately  coordinated  with  overall  Federal 
fiscal  and  debt  management  policies,  and 

"(3)  the  budgetary  treatment  of  such  fi- 
nancial transactions  falls  to  depict  their  cost 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  an  accurate 
or  timely  manner. 

"(b>  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  assure 
coordination  of  Federal  and  federally  assist- 
ed borrowing  programs  with  the  overall  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  assure  that  the  budgetary 
treatment  of  such  programs  accurately  re- 
flect their  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
"BsmnTioMS 

"Sac.  S.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  Fdoal  aobtct.— The  term  'Federal 
agency'  means  an  executive  department,  an 
Independent  Federal  eatabllshment.  or  a 
corporation  or  other  entity  established  by 


the  Congress  which  Is  owned  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Obuoatioii.— The  term  'obligation' 
means  any  note,  bond,  debenture,  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness,  but  does  not  in- 
clude Federal  Reserve  notes  or  stock  evi- 
dencing an  ownership  interest  in  the  issuing 
Federal  agency. 

"(3)  OoABAirnB.— The  term  'guarantee' 
means  any  guarantee,  insurance,  or  other 
pledge  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  all  or 
part  of  the  principal  or  Interest  on  any  obli- 
gation, but  does  not  include  the  insurance 
of  deposits,  shares,  or  other  withdrawable 
accounts  In  financial  institutions,  or  other 
guarantee  or  pledge  arising  out  of  a  sututo- 
ry  obligation  to  insure  such  deposits,  shares. 
or  other  withdrawable  accounts. 

"(4)  DnacT  LOAM.— The  term  'direct  loan' 
means  a  disbursement  of  funds  by  a  Federal 
agency  (not  in  exchange  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices) under  a  contract  which  requires  the  re- 
payment of  such  funds  with  or  without  in- 
terest Such  term  shall  also  Include  an  obli- 
gation guaranteed  by  a  Federal  agency  and 
purchased  by  the  Bank.  Such  term  shall  not 
Include  any  commodity  price  support  loan 
made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(5)  Rbimsubaikx.— The  term  'reinsur- 
ance' means  any  insurance  policy  which— 

"(A)  is  Issued  by— 

"(I)  an  insurance  company  which  meets 
such  requirements  as  the  Bank  may  pre- 
scribe under  this  Act,  or 

"(II)  the  Bank. 

"(B)  is  to  Indemnify  the  Federal  agency 
for  any  loaa  from  the  riaks  assumed  by  such 
agency  under  the  guarantee,  and 

"(C)  is  purchased  through  a  single-premi- 
um payment 

"(6)  BAinc.— The  term  'Bank'  means  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  established  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act. 

"(7)  Subsist.— The  term  'subsidy'  means— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  direct  loan,  any 
excess  of  the  amount  loaned  over  the  price 
at  which  such  loan  is  sold  under  section  6. 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  guarantee,  the  cost  of 
the  reinsurance  purchased  under  section  6. 

"(8)  Cbkdit  aiSK.— The  term  credit  risk' 
means  the  risk  that  the  borrower  will  be 
unable  to  meet  his  obligation  sunder  the 
loan  agreement. 

"(9)  IirmuEST  bats  bisk.— The  term  'inter- 
est rate  risk'  means  the  variation  In  the  net 
worth  of  the  Bank  due  to  fluctuations  In  in- 
terest rates." 

"(b)  FoMcnom  or  Fbobbal  Aobicib.- 
The  Federal  Fbumdng  Bank  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  15  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"ruHCTiows  or  rxssBAi.  Aoiacm 

"Ssc  15.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  Federal  agency  which 
after  October  1, 1988,  makes  a  direct  loan  or 
guarantees  any  obUiwtlon  shall  (as  soon  as 
practicable  after  making  such  loan  or  guar- 
anteeing such  obligation)  transmit  to  the 
Bank- 

"(1)  the  loan  obligation  (or  the  guarantee 
agreement  In  the  case  of  guaranteed  obliga- 
tion), and 

"(3)  such  information  with  respect  to  the 
borrower  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Bank 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under  section 
8. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  information  received  by  the  Bank  under 
paragraph  (3)  may  be  disclosed  by  the  Bank 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  sell  the  obliga- 


tion, or  purchase  reinsurance,  under  secion 
8. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  any  Feder- 
al agency,  when  making  a  direct  loan  or 
guaranteeing  any  obligation,  shall  use  the 
appropriate  standard  contract  formulated 
by  the  Bank  under  section  8." 

"(c)  PuHcnoNS  or  thk  Fsdebal  Finakciiio 
Bank.- The  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of 
1973  U  amended  by  striking  out  section  8 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"rUNCTlOHS 

-Sac.  6.  (a)  Purchase  of  Certain  Obliga- 
tions— 

--(1)  In  cenxral.— The  Bank  may  make 
commitments  to  purchase,  and  purchase 
and  sell  on  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Bank,  any  obligation  which  Is  Issued 
or  guaranteed  by  a  Federal  agency.  Any 
FMeral  agency  which  is  authorized  to  Issue 
or  guarantee  any  obligation  Is  authorized  to 
issue  or  sell  such  obligation  directly  to  the 
Bank. 

"(3)  Yield  dktibiiiiiatioiis.— Any  pur- 
chase by  the  Bank  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration— 

"(A)  the  current  average  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturity,  or 

"(B)  whenever  the  Bank's  own  outstand- 
ing obligations  are  sufficient,  the  current 
average  yield  on  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  Bank  of  comparable  maturity. 

"(b)  Agkhct  Dibbct  Loaiis.- 

"(I)  IH  CBHXBAL.- Within  90  days  after  a 
Federal  agency  has  made  a  direct  loan,  the 
Bank  (acting  as  agent  for  such  agency)  shall 
sell  the  obligation  resulting  from  such  loan 
(either  directly  or  through  pooled  partksipa- 
tion  arrangements).  All  sales  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  a  public  auction  conducted  by  the 
Bank  or  an  agent  of  the  Bank. 

"(3)  Bank  to  kntbr  bio.— 

"(A)  In  oinbbal.— The  Bank  shall  enter  a 
bid  in  each  auction  conducted  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  shall  purchase  any  obligation 
for  which  It  submlU  the  highest  bid  In  such 
auction. 

"(B)  Basis  roB  making  bio.— Any  bid  sub- 
mitted under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
based  on  the  Bank's  estimate  of  the  present 
value  of  the  obligation  being  sold.  In 
making  such  estimate,  the  Bank  shall  take 
into  account  (to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (eK3)) 
the  expected  stream  of  revenue  from  the  ob- 
ligation, potential  defaults,  the  Bank's  cosU 
(Including  overhead),  and  all  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  maintaining  a  risk-free  portfolio. 

"(3)  LntlTATION  ON  rOOLKD  rABTICITATION 

AKBANGKifXNTs.— Pooled  participation  ar- 
rangements may  be  used  by  the  Bank  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  arrangements 
permit  the  proper  allocation  of  subsidy 
costs  to  the  appropriate  budget  account. 

"(4)   OSUGATIOIfS   SOLO   NONBBCOUBSB.— All 

obligations  sold  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  sold  without  recourse  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  no  guarantee  by  a  Federal 
Agency  of  such  an  obligation  shall  be  effec- 
Uve. 

"(C)  AOEMCY  GUABANTXXS.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— within  90  days  after  a 
Federal  agency  guarantees  any  obligation, 
the  Bank  (acting  as  agent  for  such  agency) 
shall  purchase  reinsurance  for  the  risks  as- 
sumed by  such  agency  under  such  giiaran- 
tee.  All  purchases  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  from  the  lowest  bidder  at  a 
public  auction  conducted  by  the  Bank  or  an 
agent  of  the  Bank. 


"(3)  Bank  to  snaiirT  bid.— 

"(A)  In  genebal.— The  Bank  shall  enter  a 
bid  in  each  public  auction  conducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  shall  issue  a  reinsurance 
contract  In  each  aucticm  in  which  It  submits 
the  lowest  bid. 

"(B)  Basis  roa  makinc  am.- Each  bid 
imder  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  Bank's  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pected defaults  (net  of  the  expected  premi- 
ums). In  making  such  estimate,  the  Bank 
shall  take  Into  account  (to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(eK3))  the  Bank's  costs  (including  over- 
head), and  all  expenses  associated  with 
maintaining  a  risk-free  portfolio. 

"(3)  Right  to  raxicnms  raoM  bokbowol- 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
if  the  borrower  Is  required  to  pay  premiums, 
fees,  or  other  consideration  for  any  guaran- 
tee of  an  obligation  by  a  Federal  agency,  the 
person  issuing  the  reinsurance  contract  for 
such  guarantee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  premiums,  fees,  or  other  otmsideratlon. 

"(d)  Bank  to  Maintain  Assets  Equal  to 
Liabilities.- 

--(1)  In  general.— In  tbe  case  of  assets  and 
liabilities  acquired  on  or  after  October  I, 
1988.  the  Bank  shall  maintain  asaeU  with  a 
market  value  equal  to  the  value  of  Its  liabil- 
ities (including  contingent  liabilities).  The 
current  market  value  of  Its  assets  (and  the 
value  of  iU  liabilities)  shall  be  determined 
as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  by  an 
audit  conducted  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al. 

"(3)  Tbxatmknt  or  SHOBrrAix.- If  as  of  the 
close  of  any  fiscal  year  the  value  of  Uie  li- 
abilities (including  contingent  liabilities)  of 
the  Bank  exceeds  the  market  value  of  Its 
assets,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Bank  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess.  Any 
amount  appropriated  under  the  preceding 
sentence— 

"(A)  shall  be  included  in  the  unified 
budget  required  by  section  1105,  UUe  31, 
United  States  Code,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Bank  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  determination  Is  made. 

"(3)  Tbcatmbnt  or  surtlus.- If  as  of  the 
close  of  any  fiscal  year  the  market  value  of 
the  asseU  of  the  Bank  exceeds  the  value  of 
its  llabillUes  (including  contingent  liabil- 
ities), the  Bank  shall  transfer  such  excess  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  Any 
amotmt  required  to  be  transferred  under 
the  preceding  sentence— 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  an  on-budget  mis- 
cellaneous receipt  for  Federal  budgetary 
purposes,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Bank  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  deteimlnatlon 
Is  made. 

"(e)  Othxb  Fitnctions  or  thk  Bank.— 

"(1)  FBs.— The  Bank  shaU  ooUect  a  fee 
from  the  agency  making  the  loan  or  the 
giiarantee  to  cover  all  of  its  costs  of  acting 
as  agent  in  selling  such  obligation  or  rein- 
suring such  guarantee. 

"(3)  Standard  contracts.- In  order  to  fa- 
cUlUte  the  sales  of  direct  loans  and  pur- 
chases of  reinsurance,  the  Bank  (in  consul- 
Ution  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  shall  formulate  standard  contracU 
to  be  used  by  Federal  agencies  when  making 
direct  loans  or  guaranteeing  obligations. 

"(3)  EumNATioN  or  crbdit  and  intxrbst 
bate  bisks.— The  Bank  shall  manage  IU 
portfolio  in  a  manner  (and  engage  in  other 
transactions)  as  may  be  necessary  to  mini- 
mize credit  and  Interest  rate  risks  and  shaU 
invest  funds  and  maintain  reserves  to  cover 
its  contingent  liabilities. 


"(4)  RiroBT.- The  Bank  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  on  all  loans  pur- 
chased by  the  Bank  and  on  all  reinsuianoe 
contracts  Issued  by  tbe  Bank.  Such  report 
shall  Include  recommendations  to  improve 
the  market  acceptance  for  future  Issues  of 
tbe  type  purchased  and  for  increasing  pri- 
vate sector  participation  in  reinsurance.  To 
the  extent  feasible,  such  report  shall  at- 
tribute losses  and  gains  of  the  Bank  to  the 
agency  originating  the  loans  or  guarantees 
which  were  the  source  of  the  losses  or 


(c)  Budget  Tbeatkent.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  11  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  of  1973  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act  the  receipts  and  disburaements  of 
the  Bank  In  the  discbarge  of  its  responslbil- 
iUes  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general 
limitation  Imposed  by  statute  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  (budget  outliu^)  of 
tbe  United  States. 

"(3)  Fob  Fbdkbal  budcetabt  ruarosEs— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  direct  loan  made  by  a 
Federal  agency  after  October  1,  1986.  (in- 
cluding an  obligation  guaranteed  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  and  purchased  by  tbe  Bank), 
the  subsidy  (and  only  the  subsidy)  shaU  be 
treated  as  an  outlay  made  by  such  agency. 


"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  obligation  guaran- 
teed by  a  Federal  agency  after  October  1, 
1988.  the  subsidy  shaU  be  treated  as  an 
outlay  of  such  agency. 

"(3)  A  Federal  agency  may  make  a  direct 
loan  or  guarantee  an  oUigiOion  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1988.  only  to  the  extent  that  an  ap^ 
proprlation  has  been  made  to  tbe  agency  for 
the  subsidy  (ot.  in  the  case  of  a  loan  or 
guarantee  made  without  a  direct  appropria- 
tion, only  if  a  limit  on  tbe  amount  of  such 
loans  or  guarantees  has  been  established  in 
an  tint"?'  appropriations  Act)." 

(d)  Loan  SavictNC.- The  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  Act  of  1973  is  amiended  by  striking 
out  section  16  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"LOAN  SEBVICIHC 

"Sac.  18.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  changing  the  responsibility  for 
servicing  direct  loans  made  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  obligations  guaranteed  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency." 

(e)  EzmmoN  Fboii  Sbcubitib  laws.— 
Subsectiim  (b)  of  section  11  of  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Issued  by  the  Bank"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thoeof  "Issued  by  the  Bank, 
and  all  obligations  (and  interests  In  obliga- 
tions) sold  by  the  Bank." 

SEC  1.  AMKNDMEinS  or  OTHEa  Acn. 

(a)  RaouiBBiDrr  That  Budqct  Show  Sub- 
sisixb.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'budget  authority'  means 
authority  provided  by  law  to  oiter  Into  obli- 
gations which  wUl  result  In  Immediate  or 
future  outlays  Involving  government  funds. 
In  the  case  of  the  authority  to  Insure  or 
guarantee  the  repayment  of  Indebtedness 
incurred  by  another  person  or  government, 
the  amount  of  the  budget  authority  shall  Ite 
treated  as  equal  to  the  subsidy  determined 
under  tbe  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of 
1973." 

(b)  GOVEBNlfBHT    COBTOBATION     COMTBOI. 

Act.— 
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(1)  Pangrmph  (3)  of  secUon  9101  of  title 
31.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(N)  the  Federal  Financing  Bank." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  910S(a)  of 
such  title  31  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
FMeral  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
raUon"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, Federal  Financing  Bank.". 

8EC.  4.  EFrECnVE  DATE. 

<a)  Okmbuu.  Rnuc.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980:  except  that  section  8<eM2)  of 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973  (re- 
lating to  formulation  of  standard  contracts), 
as  amended  by  section  2.  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

<b)  CooaoiiiATioit  With  Onm  Paovi- 
sioits.— The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act— 

(11)  shall  supersede,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provision  of  law  heretofore  enacted  to  the 
extent  such  provision  is  inconsistent  with 
such  amendments,  and 

(2)  shall  not  be  superseded,  modified,  or 
repealed  except  by  a  provision  of  law  here- 
after enacted  which  expressly  amends  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973. 

Sicnoii-aT-SicnoN  Amaltbis:  Cibdit 
AccoDimnc  RsroMi  Act  or  1985 

SSCTIOH  1.  SHORT  TTTLX 

The  popular  UUe  of  the  act  is  "The  Credit 
Accounting  Reform  Act  of  1985." 

SKTION  *.  AmmMZMTS  TO  THX  FEDgRAL 
PIRAMCIIIO  BAHK  ACT  OP  ISTS 

Finding*  and  purpote* 
This  section  strikes  out  the  existing  find- 
ings and  purposes  sections  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Act  of  1973  <FFB  Act)  and  in- 
serts the  following  updated  findings: 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  is  a  major 
lender  of  funds  and  guarantor  of  loans. 

(3)  such  financial  transactions  are  not 
adequately  coordinated  with  overall  Federal 
fiscal  and  debt  management  policies,  and 

(3)  the  budgetary  treatment  of  such  finan- 
cial transactions  fails  to  depict  their  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  an  accurate  or 
timely  manner. 

There  are  two  specific  purposes  that  the 
revised  FFB  act  is  to  accomplish.  They  are: 

(1)  assuring  coordination  of  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  borrowing  programs  with 
the  overall  economic  and  fiscal  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and 

(2)  assuring  that  the  budgetary  treatment 
of  such  programs  accurately  reflect  their 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

D^nition* 

The  bill  adds  five  new  definitions  to  the 
FFB  Act.  The  definitions  clarify  and  ex- 
plain terms  made  necessary  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank's  (the 
Bank)  role  in  coordinating  Federal  credit  ac- 
tivity. The  five  new  terms  and  definitions 
are: 

Direct  loan— a  disbursement  of  funds  by  a 
Federal  agency  (not  In  exchange  for  goods 
and  services)  under  a  contract  which  re- 
quires the  repayment  of  such  funds  with  or 
without  Interest.  Direct  loans  do  not  include 
commodity  price  support  loans  made  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Xeinrurance— any  insurance  policy  which 
Is  Issued  by  an  Insurance  company  and 
meets  any  other  requirements  established 
by  the  Bank  or  a  policy  Issued  by  the  Bank, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  Indemnify  the 
Federal  agency  for  any  loss  from  the  risks 
assumed  by  such  agency  under  the  guaran- 


tee. Such  reinsurance  is  to  be  purchased  by 
a  single-premium  payment. 

Subsidy— In  the  case  of  a  direct  loan  U  the 
difference  between  the  amount  loaned  and 
the  price  at  which  the  loan  is  sold  by  the 
Bank  at  auction.  In  the  case  of  a  guarantee 
it  is  the  cost  of  the  reinsurance  purchased 
by  the  Bank. 

Credit  rt»*— the  risk  taken  by  a  lending  in- 
stitution that  a  borrower  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  his  obligations  under  the  loan  agree- 
ment. 

Interest  rate  rUJt— means  variation  of  the 
net  worth  of  the  Bank  due  to  fluctuations  in 
Interest  rates. 

Functions  of  Federal  agencies 

Subsection  2(b)  of  the  Credit  Accounting 
Reform  Act  of  1985  strikes  out  section  IS  of 
the  FFB  act.  Section  15  deals  with  the 
Bank's  treatment  under  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  which  requires 
congieasional  review  of  the  Corporation's 
budget,  and  credits,  and  reports  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  The  bill  directly 
amends  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  to  Include  the  Bank  under  iU  provi- 
sions and  therefore  section  15  Is  no  longer 
necessary. 

The  bill  inserts  a  new  section  15  which  re- 
quires all  agencies  to  transfer  their  newly 
originated  loan  obligations  and  loan  guaran- 
tee oooimltments  to  the  Bank  for  sale  to  or 
reinsurance  by  private  Investors  or  the 
Bank.  Under  the  provtslons  of  this  aection. 
any  Federal  agency  which  makes  a  loan  or  a 
loan  guarantee  after  October  1.  1988  must 
give  the  Bank  the  loan  obligation  or  the 
guarantee  agreement  in  the  case  of  a  guar- 
anteed obligation,  along  with  any  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  borrower  that  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Bank  to  sell  the  loan  at 
auction  or  purchase  reinsurance  at  auction 
In  the  case  of  a  loan  guarantee.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  to  the  con- 
trary the  Bank  is  aUowed  to  disclose  any  In- 
formation it  has  acquired  regarding  the  bor- 
rower to  the  extent  necessary  to  sell  the  ob- 
ligation or  purchase  reinsurance.  To  the 
extent  practicable  all  Federal  agencies  are 
required  to  use  standard  contracts  formulat- 
ed by  the  Bank. 

Functions  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 

Section  2(c)  of  the  Credit  Accounting 
Reform  Act  amends  section  8  of  the  FFB 
act  to  expand  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Bank.  In  addition  to  financing  agency  debt, 
the  Bank  will  now  be  responsible  for  mar- 
keting agency  originated  loans  and  purchas- 
ing reinsurance  for  government  guaranteed 
loans. 

Agencw  Direct  iMins.  Within  ninety  days 
after  an  agency  makes  a  loan,  the  Bank 
acting  as  an  agent  for  the  agency,  must  sell 
the  obligation  at  public  auction  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  The  Bank  Is  empowered  to  devel- 
op and  sell  pooled  participation  arrange- 
ments, but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  ar- 
rangements permit  the  proper  allocation  of 
subsidy  coats  to  the  appropriate  budget  ac- 
count. All  obligations  sold  by  the  Bank  are 
sold  without  recourse  to  the  F«deral  Gov- 
ernment and  without  any  guarantee  by  a 
Federal  agency  for  repayment. 

The  Bank  is  required  to  make  a  bid  on 
each  obligation  sold  at  auction  and  must 
purchase  any  obligation  for  which  It  sub- 
mlU  the  highest  bid.  The  Bank's  bid  is  to  be 
based  on  an  estimate  of  the  present  value  of 
the  obligation  being  sold  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  following  factors: 

The  expected  stream  of  payments  from 
the  obligation. 

Potential  defaults. 


February  23,  1985 

Bank's  cosu  (including  overhead). 
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The 
and 

All  expenses  associated  with  maintaining 
a  risk  free  portfolio. 

Agency  guarantees.  Within  ninety  days 
after  a  Federal  agency  g\iarantees  an  obliga- 
tion, the  Bank,  acting  as  an  agent  for  the 
agency.  Is  required  to  purchase  reinsurance 
for  the  risks  assumed  by  the  agency  under 
the  guarantee  agreement.  The  Bank's  pur- 
chase of  reinsurance  is  to  be  from  the 
lowest  bidder  at  a  public  auction  conducted 
by  the  Bank  or  an  agent  of  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  Is  required  to  enter  a  bid  on 
each  Issue  offered  at  auction  and  to  issue  a 
reinsurance  contract  for  each  offering  for 
which  the  Bank  submiU  the  lowest  bid.  In 
determining  its  bid  the  Bank  Is  to  consider 
the  following  factors: 

The  Bank's  eatlmate  of  the  expected  de- 
faults (net  of  the  expected  premiums). 

The  Bank's  coat  (Including  overhead),  and 

All  expenses  associated  with  maintaining 
a  risk  free  portfolio. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  if  ihe  borrower  is  required  to  pay  pre- 
miums or  provide  any  other  consideration 
for  any  guarantee  of  an  obligation  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  person  or  firm  Issuing  the 
reinsurance  contract  la  entitled  to  receive 
the  premiums  or  consideration  paid. 

Maintain  tmtU  equal  to  liablUtles.  For 
assets  and  liabilities  acquired  after  October 
I,  1988  the  Bank  must  maintain  aaseu  with 
a  market  value  equal  to  the  amount  of  its  11- 
abUiUea  (including  iU  contingent  liabilities). 
The  current  market  value  of  its  assets  and 
UabUlties  Is  to  be  determined  as  of  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  by  an  audit  conducted  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 

If,  after  the  audit  is  conducted,  the  Comp- 
troller General  determines  that  the  market 
value  of  the  Bank's  liabilities  exceed  the 
market  value  of  Its  assets,  the  bill  provides  a 
permanent  appropriation  to  the  Bank  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
Bank's  accoimt.  The  appropriation  Is  to  be 
included  in  the  unified  budget. 

If  the  market  value  of  the  Bank's  assets 
exceed  the  value  of  IU  liabilities  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  Bank  is  to  transfer  the 
excess  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
The  transfer  to  the  Treasury  is  to  be  treat- 
ed as  an  on-budget  miscellaneous  receipt  for 
Federal  budgetary  purposes. 

Other  functions  of  the  Bank 

Fees.  The  Bank  may  charge  a  fee  to  the 
agency  m#^'"g  the  loan  or  guarantee  to 
cover  all  of  the  Bank's  cosU  of  acting  as  an 
agent  in  the  selling  of  the  obligation  or  rein- 
suring the  guarantees. 

Standard  Contracts.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  direct  loans  and  purchase  of  rein- 
surance, the  Bank,  in  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  Idanagement  and  Budget,  is  to  de- 
velop standard  contracts  to  be  used  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  when  making  direct  loans  or 
guaranteeing  obligations.  The  standard  con- 
tracts are  to  be  available  for  use  when  this 
bUl  is  signed  into  law. 

Elimination  of  credit  and  interest  rate 
risks.  The  Bank  is  required  to  manage  IU 
portfolio  in  a  manner  that  will  minimize 
credit  and  interest  rate  risk.  The  Bank  is  to 
maintain  a  reserve  to  cover  Its  contingent  li- 
abilities. It  may  Invest  funds  and  engage  In 
any  transactions  intended  to  fulfill  these  re- 
quirements. 

Report  to  the  Congress.  The  Bank  Is  to 
report  to  the  Congress  annually  on  all  loans 
purchased  by  the  Bank  and  on  all  reinsur- 
ance contracts  Issued  by  the  Bank.  The 
report  is  to  include  recommendations  on 


how  the  Congress  or  agencies  can  Improve 
the  market  acceptance  for  future  issues  of 
the  type  purchased  by  the  Bank  and  how  to 
increase  private  sector  Involvement  In  rein- 
surance. To  the  extend  feasible,  the  Bank's 
report  Is  to  allocate  losses  and  gains  of  the 
Bank  to  the  agency  originating  the  loans  or 
guarantees  which  were  the  source  of  the 
losses  or  gains. 

Budget  treatment 

Section  2(c)  of  the  bill  amends  subsection 
(c)  of  section  11  of  the  FFB  Act  to  require 
that  the  subsidies  for  direct  loans  and  obli- 
gations guaranteed  by  a  Federal  agency 
after  October  1.  1986  be  recorded  in  the 
originating  agency's  budget  as  an  outlay  of 
the  agency.  After  October  1. 1986.  an  agency 
may  make  a  direct  loan  or  guarantee  an  ob- 
ligation only  to  the  extent  that  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made  to  the  agency  for 
the  subsidy  or  in  the  case  of  a  loan  or  guar- 
antee made  without  a  direct  appropriation 
only  if  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  such  loans 
or  guarantees  has  been  established  In  an 
annual  appropriations  Act. 

Loan  servicing 

Section  2(d)  of  the  bill  strikes  section  16 
of  the  FFB  Act  dealing  with  paymenU  on 
behalf  of  public  bodies  which  Is  no  longer 
relevant,  and  inserts  a  new  section  dealing 
with  loan  servicing.  The  new  section  states 
that  it  Is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill  to 
change  the  responsibility  for  servicing 
direct  loans  made  by  a  Federal  agency  or  ob- 
ligations guaranteed  by  a  Federal  agency. 
Exemption  from  securities  latos 

Section  2(e)  of  the  bill  amends  subsection 
(b)  of  section  11  of  the  FFB  Act  to  include 
all  obligations  and  InteresU  In  obligations 
sold  by  the  Bank  in  the  existing  securities 
exemption. 

SBCnOH  3.  AttKRDKKirrS  TO  OTRIK  ACTS 

Congressional  budget  to  show  subsidies 

Section  3(a)  amends  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  the  defini- 
tion of  "budget  authority."  to  include  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy.  In  the  case  of  the 
authority  to  insure  or  guarantee  the  repay- 
ment of  indebtedness  incurred  by  another 
person  or  government,  the  budget  authority 
attributed  to  the  program  under  the  concur- 
rent resolution  is  to  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  subsidy  as  determined  under  the  Feder- 
al Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act 

Section  '3(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
9101  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
clude the  Bank  In  the  definition  of  a  govern- 
ment Corporation  under  the  requirements 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  It  also  amends  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
9105(a)  of  title  31  to  Include  the  Bank  In  the 
requirement  for  a  yearly  audit  of  the  Bank's 
books  by  the  Comptroller  GeneraL 
sEcrnoM  4.  EPPacnvE  date 
General  rule 

Amendments  made  by  this  bill,  excqpt  for 
those  relating  to  standard  contracts,  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1986.  Provisions  relat- 
ing to  standard  contracts  take  effect  upon 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Coordination  with  other  provisions 

Amendments  made  by  section  2  shall  su- 
persede, modify,  or  repeal  any  provision  of 
law  previously  enacted  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  is  inconsistent  with  such 
amendment.  Amendments  made  by  section  2 
shall  not  be  superseded,  modified,  or  re- 
pealed except  by  a  provision  of  law  which 


expressly   amends   the   Federal   Finanring 
Bank  Act  of  1973.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PBOzaaRK.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BaucusI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Staitobo]  were  added 
as  (wsponsors  of  S.  323.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  limit  contributions  by  non- 
party multicandidate  political  commit- 
tees in  election  campaigns  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  provide  for  tax  credits  for 
contributions  to  general  election  cam- 
paigns for  the  UJS.  Senate,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SEHATB  JOnrr  KBM>LUnOII  ss 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Mothihaii.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  HefuhI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  CocmuufI  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 52.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1985  as  "National 
School  Ubrary  Month." 


ADDITIONAL  STATE10a<rrS 


TECHNICAL  INNOVATION  AND 
BUREAUCRACY 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
Oovenoment  prepares  to  undertake 
the  large  task  of  developing  and  build- 
ing new  defensive  weapons,  it  should 
focus  on  an  essential  truth  it  seems  to 
have  forgotten:  major  innovations 
almost  never  come  out  of  military  re- 
search biu^aucracies.  These  bureauc- 
racies tend  to  transform  any  call  for  a 
new  weapon  into  programs  that  will 
keep  them  employed  indefinitely. 
They  strive  after  technical  perfection 
and  bureaucratic  harmony.  But  either 
they  get  so  tied  up  in  management 
problems,  or  in  excessive  technical  re- 
quirements, that  they  do  not  produce 
prototjrpes  of  new  wevwns.  When 
they  do.  they  do  not  work  well. 

History  is  ftill  of  examples.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  mechanics  of 
the  modem  technique  for  pointing 
naval  guns  was  developed  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Navy,  by  a  single  lieu- 
tenant worldng  directly  for  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  In  the  1940's,  the  atom 
bomb  went  from  concept  to  weapon  in 
4  years  because  its  invention  was  made 
the  responsibility  of  an  organization 
with  no  other  interest.  In  the  early 
1950's,  this  country  built  nuclear  pow- 
ered submarines  quickly  and  well  be- 
cause the  President  and  the  Congress 
saw  fit  to  put  the  project  into  the 
hands  of  a  low-ranking  maverick— 
Capt.  Hyman  Rickover.  The  Pentagon 
has  never  forgiven  him  for  succeeding. 
In  the  mid-1950's,  we  raced  the  Soviets 
to  put  a  satellite  in  space.  The  very  so- 
phisticated official  project  Vangtiard 
failed  miserably.  Only  then  did  we 


turn  to  a  neglected  immigrant  engi- 
neer who  had  had  the  good  f  ortime  to 
work  without  a  bureaucracy:  Werner 
Von  Braun.  The  ballistic  missile  was 
developed  by  an  ad  hoc  team  headed 
by  Bernard  Shriever.  Similarly,  the 
Polaris  system  was  developed  by 
"Red"  Rabom.  In  none  of  these  pro- 
grams were  there  rules  other  than  the 
one  dictated  by  the  goaL  succeed,  and 
fast. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  in- 
stances teaches  us  the  same  lessons 
about  official  research  and  develop- 
ment. Last  week  yet  another  of  these 
instances,  the  development  of  the 
Sidewinder  missile,  was  succinctly  de- 
scribed in  the  WaU  Street  JoumaL  I 
believe  it  would  serve  the  public  inter- 
est to  include  this  in  the  Rsoobd.  And. 
Mr.  President.  whUe  we  are  at  it. 
maybe  the  public,  the  Congress,  and 
the  President  should  consider  the  na- 
tional interest  best  served  by  placing 
the  strategic  defense  inltative  on  a 
track  of  success  free  from  the  shackles 
of  ordinary  Pentagon  HAD  proce- 
dures. America  is  entitled  to  better 
and  our  survival  demands  it. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  15. 

19851 

Weatom  op  Choice  Arbi  Nbau.t  30  Teaks. 

SiDKWiiniaK  MiaanE  Is  Smx  Pomre.  Rc- 


(By  John  J.  Flalka) 

In  the  eariy  1950s,  one  of  the  nation's 
moat  potent,  most  reliable  and  simplest 
weapons  was  bom  under  a  cover  of  deepest 
secrecy  at  a  Navy  test  facility  In  Calif omia's 
Mojave  desert. 

Known  by  the  code  name  "Local  Project 
612."  the  Sidewinder  miasile-development 
program  was  so  secret  that  its  very  exist- 
enoe  was  kept  from  meddlesome  Navy  and 
Pentagon  officials  In  Washington  who  were 
finanring  it. 

And  that.  Sidewinder  enthusiasU  insist,  is 
what  made  all  the  difference. 

In  an  era  when  the  Defense  Department 
is  plagued  with  critictsm  for  buying  $7,600 
coffee  pots.  $400  hammers  and  a  number  of 
trouble-prone,  multfbilllrai-dollar  weapons 
systems,  the  story  of  the  Sidewinder  is  pecu- 
liar. 

Next  year  the  beat-seeking,  air-to-air  mis- 
sile wai  experience  IU  30tb  year  In  the  UJS. 
combat  arsenal.  Some  military  experU 
p.^i«»«iTi  that  an  updated  version  of  the 
Sidewinder  continues  to  be  the  nation's 
most  effective  and  sueceof ul  weapon.  WhUe 
many  more  expensive  weapons  systems  have 
come  and  gone,  the  Sidewinder  remains  the 
tigMer  piloU'  weapon  of  choice  In  the  U.S. 
and  in  19  other  air  forces  around  the  world. 
The  Sidewinder  has  been  used  in  recent 
years  by  U.S.  and  allied  forces  to  shoot 
down  Libyan,  Syrian  and  Argentinian  fight- 
er Jets.  The  Russians  have  developed  their 
own  version  of  the  missile. 

Sidewinder  missiles  currently  cost  around 
$70,000.  making  them  by  far  the  cheapest 
air-to-air  missiles  in  the  Pentagon's  invento- 
ry. (By  comparison.  Phoenix  air-to-air  mis- 
sUes  cost  about  $1  million  each.)  The  Side- 
winder's price  is  kept  down  by  the  fact  that 
14  companies,  led  by  Raytheon  Co.  and 
Fy>rd  Aerospace  A  C^mmimlcations  Corp.. 
compete  to  make  IU  various  parts. 
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But  the  Sidewinder  represenU  a  weapons- 
development  adventure  that  probably  can't 
be  repeated,  aays  Walter  B.  Laberf  e.  one  of 
iU  Navy  developers.  "I  Imow  of  no  contrac- 
tual technique  that  would  permit  it."  says 
Mr.  Laberge.  an  engineer  who  now  la  in 
charge  of  research  for  Lockheed  Corp.'s 
missile  and  space  program. 

jtntKTAaB  scAvxNoiifa 

The  Sidewinder  was  designed  by  a  small 
team  of  men  at  the  Navy's  Naval  Weapons 
Center  at  China  Lake.  Calif.  The  team, 
which  Included  Mr.  Laberge.  was  led  by  a 
physicist,  the  late  William  B.  McLean.  He 
scrounged  money  from  other  projects,  scav- 
enged spare  parts  from  Pasadena  Junkyards 
and  was  driven  by  a  passion  for  making 
cheap,  simple  things  that  work. 

Current  weapons-development  programs. 
Mr.  Laberge  says,  are  rigidly  generated  from 
specifications  set  by  the  military— specifica- 
tions, he  says,  that  are  "almost  always 
asking  for  too  much. 

"The  way  the  world  works,"  he  adds, 
"once  you  get  the  specification,  you  win  the 
contract  only  by  selling  the  customer  what 
he  wants.  We  set  ourselves  up  by  presuming 
we  know  the  answer  before  we've  done  it." 

That  was  not  the  way  of  Bill  McLean,  who 
sheltered  the  Sidewinder  program  from  iU 
critics  and  eventually  forced  the  missile  on  a 
reluctant  Pentagon.  He  Ignored  specifica- 
tions and  concentrated  on  concepts  that  his 
experiments  told  him  would  work. 

The  SidewUtder  saga  began  in  the  late 
19408.  when  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  set 
the  specifications  for  a  new  kind  of  missile. 
It  had  to  perform  in  all  weather  conditions 
and  had  to  be  able  to  kill  enemy  aircraft  by 
striking  them  head  on. 

Those  specifications  pumped  billions  of 
dollars  into  two  major  missile-development 
programs,  the  Navy's  Sparrow  and  the  Air 
Force's  Falcon.  They  were  to  be  highly  com- 
plex, almost  miniaturlxed  fighter  planes 
that  carried  their  own  radar  beacons. 

"IflBBUBU  MATHDIATICIAH" 

Mr.  McLean,  who  arrived  at  China  lAke  in 
194S.  was  sure  the  Sparrow-Falcon  approach 
wouldn't  work.  "He  (McLean)  was  a  misera- 
ble mathematician,  but  he  had  an  incredible 
feeling  for  how  things  should  work."  recalls 
Thomas  S.  Amlle.  an  assistant  on  the 
project  who  later  became  the  director  at 
China  Lake. 

What  would  work.  Mr.  McLean  concluded, 
was  a  simple,  rocket-propelled  bomb  with  a 
heat-detecting  device  built  into  its  note.  It 
would  thus  automatically  home  in  on  the  in- 
tense heat  of  Jet-engine  exhausts. 

Working  put  of  the  time  In  his  garage. 
Mr.  McLean  designed  about  86%  of  the  mis- 
sile himself.  It  had  a  total  of  nine  moving 
parts  and  its  "brain"  consisted  of  seven 
radio  tubes.  It  used  gas  pressure  from  burn- 
ing rocket  fuel  to  move  its  control  fins  and 
to  generate  a  small  amount  of  electricity. 

There  were  no  heavy  batteries  to  wear 
down,  no  hydraulics  systems  to  leak  or 
freese.  no  precision-machined  tolerances.  "It 
had  the  mechanical  complexity  of  a  smaU 
washing  machine  combined  with  a  table 
radio."  recalls  Howard  A.  Wilcox.  Mr. 
McLean's  principal  assistant  at  the  time. 

The  first  problem  iSi.  McLean  ran  into 
was  money.  China  Lake,  at  the  time,  was  op- 
erated by  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
The  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  in  Wash- 
ington was  In  charge  of  all  missile  develop- 
ment, and  it  was  devoting  all  of  its  money  to 
the  Sparrow. 

China  Lake  had  a  small  amount  of  discre- 
tionary funds;  and  when  those  were  ex- 


hausted, Mr.  McLean's  superiors  in  the 
Bureau  of  Orditance— which  had  an  intense 
rivalry  with  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics- 
found  ways  to  siphon  money  from  other 
programs  to  keep  Sidewinder  going. 

For  a  while  Sidewinder  existed  as  "Feasi- 
bility Study  567."  Then  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  touring  China  Lake  discovered 
the  project  and  decreed  that  it  be  canceled 
because  It  would  never  work.  After  that 
Sidewinder  went  on  as  "Local  Project  ei3." 

Because  of  much  tighter  cost  controls, 
"Today  you  couldn't  hide  a  program  like 
that."  asserts  Mr.  WUoox.  who  estimates 
that  the  total  development  cost  of  the  Side- 
winder came  to  $90  million. 

Mr.  McLean's  next  problem  was  testing. 
The  first  13  shoU  of  the  Sidewinder  failed. 
That,  according  to  Mr.  McLean's  co-worken. 
would  have  also  doomed  a  major  develop- 
ment program.  Offldally,  however.  Side- 
winder didn't  exist.  So  Mr.  McLean  took 
what  he  had  learned  from  the  failures 
(caused  by  vibrations  of  the  rocket  interfer- 
ing with  electrtcal  guidance)  and  applied 
that  knoweldge  to  a  14th  shot,  on  Sept.  11. 
19SS.  It  hit  the  target. 

Once  the  Sidewinder  team  demoostrmted 
the  missile  could  hit  targets,  the  Navy's  offi- 
cial Interest  was  soon  arouaed.  The  Air 
Force,  though,  was  resistant 

Then  Mr.  McLean  worked  out  a  deal  with 
an  assistant  secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  If 
the  Sidewinder  could  beat  the  Falcon  In  a 
shoot-out.  the  Air  Force  would  consider 
buying  some. 

There  are  many  stories  about  the  shoot- 
out, which  was  staged  by  the  Air  Force  at 
HoUoman  Air  F»roe  Base  In  New  Mexico  In 
1950.  Mr.  McLean  and  a  few  people  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  China  Lake  found 
themselves  up  against  a  team  of  technicians 
from  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  which  was  devel- 
oping the  Falcon. 

According  to  Mr.  WUcox.  the  Navy  was 
given  the  comer  of  one  hangar,  an  agbig  F- 
M  fighter  and  a  few  wrenches.  The  Air 
Force  assigned  itself  a  newer  fighter  and 
tons  of  Hughes  test  equipment  to  monitor 
the  more  complex  and  delicate  FUoons. 

Whether  any  of  this  bothered  Mr. 
McLean  was  hard  to  teU.  "He  was  an  easy 
man  to  overlook  In  a  crowd,  although  people 
never  did  because  he  was  a  rather  nervous 
Individual."  recalls  Mr.  WUcox.  "He  was 
always  twitching  slightly.  His  brain  was 
always  going  at  a  mile  a  minute." 

At  one  point.  Mr.  Amlie  recalls.  Mr. 
McLean  decided  to  rattle  the  opposition  by 
demanding  that  he  be  given  some  test 
equipment.  What  more  did  the  Navy  want? 
the  Air  Force  asked.  A  stepladder  and  a 
flashlight,  Mr.  McLean  responded. 

After  a  toss  of  a  coin,  the  plane  carrying 
the  Sidewinder  went  up  and  knodted  down 
the  first  target  drone  with  one  shot.  For  six 
straight  days  the  Hughes  team  struggled 
with  the  FUcon.  but  It  refused  to  leave  the 
latmcher.  Then,  out  of  desperation,  the  Air 
Force  ordered  another  Sidewinder  shot.  An- 
other drone  was  destroyed. 

"Their  missile  was  so  damn  complicated 
and  expensive  that  they  couldn't  fire  it 
unless  it  was  perfect."  Mr.  Wilcox  said.  "Our 
philosophy  was  when  the  pilot  hits  the 
pickle  (pilot  slang  for  trigger),  the  missile 


This  aspect  of  the  Sidewinder  wasn't  lost 
on  the  D.S.  pilots  who  later  went  Into 
combat  over  North  Vietnam,  where  the 
Sidewinder  proved  to  be  three  to  four  times 
more  effective  than  other  missiles  in  dog- 
fights, (the  Pentagon  also  purchased  and 
continues  to  use  both  the  Sparrow  and 
Falcon  missiles.) 


One  combat  veteran.  Navy  Cmdr.  Charles 
M.  deOruy.  recalls  that  on  the  Instrument 
panel  of  his  F-4  Phantom  there  was  a  switch 
that  selected  the  type  of  missile  to  fire: 

'One  said  Radar  (the  Sparrow)  and  the 
other  one  was  Heat  (Sidewinder).  Because 
of  the  relative  confidence  you  had  in  the 
Sidewinder,  most  of  the  guys  who  crossed 
the  beach  went  in  there  with  their  switch  in 
the  Heat  position." 

At  about  that  time,  the  Russians  unveiled 
the  Atoll,  a  mlnile  believed  to  be  copied 
from  stolen  plans  of  an  early  version  of 
Sidewinder.  Atolls  have  since  been  sold  to  25 
other  countries. 

During  the  later  1970s,  the  Navy  figxired 
out  several  ways  to  improve  the  Sidewinder. 
For  one.  the  heat-seeking  element  in  the 
mlaslle's  nose  was  cooled  by  a  bottle  of 
liquid  nitrogen,  making  it  supersensitive. 

When  Sidewinders  sense  heat,  they  emit  a 
low  growling  noise  that  is  heard  in  the 
pilot's  earphones.  It  means  the  mlssUe  has 
found  a  target.  The  older  Sidewinder 
wouldn't  growl  until  pilots  approached  the 
rear  of  an  enemy  plane. 

With  the  more  sensitive  nose.  Sidewinders 
can  attack  from  the  side  and.  in  some  cases, 
from  the  front,  explains  Capt.  Lawrence  E. 
Bloae.  the  Navy's  current  Sidewinder  pro- 
gram manager.  "The  fact  that  you  can  do 
that  does  wonderful  things  to  the  enemy's 
psyche."  he  says. 

The  first  combat  test  of  the  improved  mis- 
sile came  in  August  IWl  when  two  Navy  F- 
14s  encountered  two  Sovlet-built  Libyan 
fighters  over  the  Oulf  of  Sidra  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Libyans  fired  their  Atolls 
first  and  missed.  The  F-14s  fired  two  Side- 
winders. Both  hit. 

In  June  1982.  the  Israeli  air  force  shot 
down  about  85  Syrian  Migs  over  the  Bekaa 
Valley,  losing  only  two  of  their  own  Jets, 
both  to  groundflre.  Although  the  specifics 
of  this  fighting  are  still  secret.  U.S.  sources 
have  been  told  that  the  Sidewinder  was  the 
major  weapon  used  and  that  the  ratio  of  its 
kills  to  missiles  fired  was  over  80%.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Israeli  air  force  won't 
confirm  these  figures.  "But  you  can  say."  he 
adds,  "that  the  Sidewinder  Is  a  good  mis- 
sUe." 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Argentine  air 
force  was  discovering  Just  how  true  this  was. 
According  to  Jeffrey  Ethel,  the  co-author  of 
a  new  book— "Air  War  South  Atlantic"— 
that  Is  based  on  interviews  with  both  Argen- 
tine and  British  pilots  who  fought  over  the 
Falklands.  British  Sidewinders  destroyed  19 
airplanes  out  of  23  attempts. 

The  book  notes  that  the  Argentine  pilots 
didn't  help  themselves  any  by  assuming 
their  best  defense  was  to  turn  tail  and  try  to 
outrun  the  slower  British  Harriers;  a  ma- 
neuver that  set  off  Sidewinder  growls  in  the 
British  pilots'  ears. 

For  his  efforts  on  the  Sidewinder.  Mr. 
McXiCan  received  a  $25,000  award  from  the 
government  and  a  plaque  from  President  Ei- 
senhower. He  was  later  transferred  from 
China  Lake  to  the  Navy's  submarine-war- 
fare research  center  in  San  Diego,  where  he 
served  as  technical  director  until  retiring  in 
1974.  He  died  four  yean  Uter. 

To  the  end,  he  remained  a  maverick 
within  the  system.  The  Pentagon,  he  once 
complained  before  a  Senate  committee,  has 
forgotten  the  need  to  experiment  with  pro- 
totypes. 

"The  total  acquisition  process."  he  said, 
"rewards  the  design  of  complex  and  expen- 
sive systems  and  penalizes  work  on  simpler 
and  therefore  less  expensive  ones."* 


U.S.  AID  TO  n.  SALVABOa 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  in-depth 
policy  report  released  last  week  by 
three  members  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus.  It  is  useful 
to  insert  in  the  Record  this  bipartisan 
report  by  Senator  Mark  Hattisld, 
Representative  Oborck  MnxcR  from 
California,  and  Representative  Jim 
LcACH  from  Iowa,  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  caucus. 

The  report,  entiUed  "U.S.  Aid  to  El 
Salvador:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Past,  a 
Proposal  for  the  Future,"  should  stim- 
ulate and  contribute  to  the  congres- 
sional and  public  debate  about  U.S. 
policy  toward  El  Salvador.  It  includes 
some  disturbing  findings  about  possi- 
ble lack  of  candor  of  the  executive 
branch  in  its  dealings  with  the  Con- 
gress, and.  by  proposing  a  new  method 
of  analysis  of  our  aid.  challenges  the 
administration's  claim  that  economic 
aid  to  Salvador  exceeds  military  aid  by 
a  3  to  1  ratio.  The  report  also  alleges 
the  existence  of  an  intensified  air  war 
in  El  Salvador,  made  possible  by  the 
provision  of  equipment  from  the 
United  States,  and  warns  against  in- 
creased civilian  casualties  as  a  result. 
Finally,  it  includes  major  policy  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  report  is  lengthy,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  controversial.  But  it  presents 
a  prov(x»tive  analysis  and  proposes 
new  approaches. 

As  the  report  itself  states,  it  "was 
prepared  Jointly  by  its  sponsors  and 
their  staff,  and  by  the  staff  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Foreign  Policy 
Caucus.  It  does  not  seek  to  reflect  the 
views  of  the  members  of  the  caucus." 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 
U.S.  An>  TO  El  Salvador:  An  Evaluation  op 
THE  Past,  a  Proposal  por  thb  Fotorr 

SUMKART 

The  United  States  has  provided  $1.7  bU- 
lion  to  the  (jovemment.  Central  Bank  and 
Armed  Forces  of  El  Salvador  since  the  out- 
break of  cIvU  war  in  1980,  Over  these  five 
years.  U.S.  funding  for  El  Salvador  has 
grown  dramatically— Increasing  nearly  ten- 
fold between  fiscal  years  1980  and  1984.  It 
now  stands  at  over  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  Administration  is  expected  to 
request  similar  or  larger  amounts  in  the 
future. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide 
Congress  with  an  analysis  of  the  lessons  of 
past  funding  for  El  Salvador,  so  that  legis- 
lators can  make  informed  decisions  on  up- 
coming requests.  We  have  obtained  informa- 
tion on  the  projects,  activities  and  equip- 
ment provided  by  U.S.  aid  that  is  far  more 
deUiled  than  that  which  is  generally  avail- 
able to  the  Congress,  and  have  analyzed  the 
data  to  ascertain  the  content,  strategy  and 
impact  of  the  aid.  We  believe  that  many 
Members  of  Congress,  if  not  most  of  us.  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  actual  use  of 
that  aid.  and  of  the  strategy  it  reflecU. 


The  report  is  divided  Into  five  sectlonK 
The  first  section  explains  the  need  for  the 
report,  by  documenting  the  lack  of  respon- 
siveness and  candor  of  the  Executive 
Branch  in  providing  Congress  with  accurate 
Information  on  our  Salvadoran  aid.  This 
section  gives  spedfic  examples  of  Instancea 
where  Insufficient,  misleading,  and  even 
false  Information  has  beoi  provided  to  Con- 


Footnotes  at  end. 


The  second  section  challenges  the  Admin- 
istration claim  that  "economic"  aid  is  three 
times  as  great  as  "military"  aid.  By  develop- 
ing more  precise  and  more  realistic  catego- 
ries of  aid.  based  on  Its  use  rather  than 
what  VS.  agency  adminiaten  it,  we  find  In- 
stead that  direct  war-related  aid  is  double 
the  amount  of  our  aid  for  reform  and  devel- 
opmmt;  and  that  the  largest  single  category 
of  aid  is  Indirect  war-related  economic  main- 
tenance, which  merely  neutralises  the  ef- 
fects of  the  civil  war. 

The  third  section  analyzes  the  "direct 
war-related  aid,"  and  describes  the  overall 
U.S.  strategy  reflected  by  that  aid— a  strate- 
gy which  seeks  a  miUtary  victory  over  the 
rebels,  and  a  strategy  which  has  escalat<Hl 
from  a  reUtlvely  straightforward  attempt  to 
expand  and  upgrade  the  Salvadoran  Amy 
into  a  sophisticated  and  technological 
counter-Insurgency  strategy,  reminisoent  of 
Vietnam,  of  aerial  bombardment  and  air 
mobUe  assault.  This  strategy  is  found  likely 
to  require  increased  U.S.  Involvement  in 
terms  of  twth  funds  and  peraonneL 

The  fourth  section  evaluates  the  three 
categories  of  XJ&  aid  wlUch  are  not  "direct- 
ly war-related:"  Indirect  War-Related  Aid, 
Aid  for  Reform  and  Development,  and  Com- 
mercial Food  Aid.  This  section  ooocludes 
that  efforts  for  true  reform  have  been  sty- 
mied by  the  right  wing,  by  the  civil  war 
Itself,  and  by  relatively  low  US.  funding  pri- 
orities. It  also  finds  that  the  strategy  of 
maintenance,  while  successful  in  the  short 
run  in  propping  up  a  government.  Is  likely 
to  require  increased  VS.  resources  In  the 
long  run.  And  finally,  it  finds  that  this 
strategy  of  maintenance  actually  serves  as  a 
disincentive  to  negotiations  for  a  political 
settlement. 

The  last  section  suggests  ways  that  Con- 
gress, through  changing  the  composition  of 
the  U.S.  aid  package,  can  reduce  the  level  of 
violence  in  El  Salvador  and  shift  VS.  policy 
from  a  policy  which  se^s  an  unattainable 
military  solution  to  one  whk^h  provides 
maximum  support  for  a  ceaac  fire,  followed 
by  Intense  negotiations  for  a  settlement. 
Recommendations  include  proposals  to  sttv 
funding  the  air  war.  to  redirect  the  Cash 
Transfer  funds  to  Reform  and  Development 
programs;  to  enforce  the  original  55-man 
cap  on  U.S.  mUltary  perMnnel  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  to  require  that  VS.  military  action 
can  be  undertaken  only  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  Congress. 
SBcnoN  i:  the  iixkd  por  this  rkpokt:  thi 

coNORsasioHAL-Kzicirrp^  xuatiomship  on 

AID  TO  BL  SALVADOR 

This  report  Is  Intended  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  an  analysis  that  wUl  focus  debate 
over  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  on  the  purposes 
and  effecU  of  that  aid.  rather  than  simply 
on  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  provided,  or  on 
the  conditions  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  must  meet  to  obtain  it.  In  brief, 
this  report  should  help  Members  of  Con- 
gress become  familiar  with  the  content  and 
strategy  of  U.S.  funding  for  El  Salvador— 
the  "what"  and  "what  for."  In  addition  to 
the  amount  or  the  "how  much." 

An  analysis  of  the  purposes  and  effects  of 
U.S.  aid  would  usually  be  seen  as  the  task  of 


the  Executive  Branch.  literally  hundreds  of 
personnel  in  agencies  participate  In  the 
preparation  of  Information  for  Congress  on 
the  Salvadoran  aid  program.  Unfortunately, 
as  this  section  will  document,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  provided  insufficient,  misleading 
and  In  some  cases  false  information  to  Con- 
gresi,  A»  a  result.  Congressional-Executive 
relations  have  become  increasingly  strained. 
Following  are  examples  of  the  insufficient, 
misleading  and  false  information  which 
have  provoked  increasing  Congressional 
skepticism  of  Administration  representa- 
tiona. 

txampUa  ofinnffieient  informatioK 

Classified  and  undaasified  Congressional 
Presentation  documents  for  F784  Supple- 
mental and  FT8S  aid  to  EI  Salvador,  from 
both  AID  and  DOD.  were  unusually  meager 
In  their  descriptions  of  the  content  of  pro- 
posed funding.  AID  requested  all  $120  mil- 
lion of  F784  Supplemental  funds  and  $140 
mUlion  of  $390  million  In  FT85  funds  under 
the  sin^  line  item  "New  AcUvitles".  rather 
than  providing  the  usual  project  titles  and 
descriptions  for  its  requests.  No  break-down 
of  "New  Acthrities"  was  made  available  to 
Congreas  untQ  after  House  and  Senate  floor 
votes  on  both  the  authorizati<m  and  appro- 
priation. 

DOD's  request  was  even  less  informative 
than  AID'S,  being  three  as  compared  to  18 
pages  long.  In  a  request  for  $311  million. 
Neither  specific  types  of  equipment  nor 
total  quantities  were  listed.  Formal  at- 
tempts by  Members  of  Congreas  to  get  more 
details  resulted  in  the  transmittal  of  data 
only  on  past,  not  proposed,  aid.  For  both 
AID  and  DOD  programs.  Members  of  Con- 
greas knew  how  much  funding  was  to  be 
provided,  but  not  what  it  was  Intended  to 
buy. 

The  Administration  failed  to  inform  all 
relevant  committees  of  trians  to  buOd  an  air- 
base  In  eastern  El  Salvador.  The  closest 
they  came  to  dJsclosing  these  plans  was  to 
suggest  that  the  existence  of  only  one  field 
in  the  country  hampered  helicopter  efforts 
to  cover  the  whole  country.  ■  The  Adminis- 
tration acknowledge  that  the  alrt>ase  was 
being  buUt  over  a  month  after  Congression- 
al floor  votes  cm  the  aid  request,  and.  per- 
haps colncidentally.  only  after  Newsweek 
had  repented  the  construction  plans. 

The  Administration  hid  from  virtually  all 
Members  of  Congress,  including  those  on 
specific  CTommittees  of  Jurisdiction.  Its  In- 
tention to  supply  El  Salvador  with  four  AC- 
47  gunships.  Although  the  AC-478  repre- 
sented a  major  increase  in  the  level  of  vio- 
lence In  the  civU  war  (since  they  can  deliver 
18.000  rounds  per  minute  and  blanket  the 
size  of  a  football  field),  they  were  not  listed 
in  the  Administration's  aid  requests  or  in- 
cluded in  briefings  prior  to  floor  votes  in 
both  houses.* 

Fallowing  press  reports  of  U.S.  intentions 
to  supply  the  four  gunships.  Members  of 
Congress  protested  that  the  Issue  had  never 
been  discussed  during  review  of  the  aid  re- 
quests. As  a  result,  an  agreement  was 
reached  to  send  only  one  AC-47.  and  that 
one  a  downgraded  one  which  would  be  used 
on  a  trial  basis  under  rules  precluding  its 
use  in  populated  areas.*  Without  informa- 
tion from  the  media,  the  original  four  gim- 
shiiM  would  have  been  delivered. 

Examples  of  mM»aaXnig  inJarmiMxm. 

In  response  to  Congressional  Inquiries 
about  corrupUon  in  the  U.S.  Cash  Transfer 
program  In  El  Salvador,  AID  repeatedly 
denied  that  corruption  was  a  significant 
problem,  and  stated  that  "management  ac- 
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tlom"  In  the  SalvKdonn  Central  Bank  had 
corrected  whatever  problem  had  existed. 
AID'S  position  was  contradicted  by  its  own 
internal  studies  of  the  problem  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  Salvadoran  Central  Bank.  AID'S 
Inspector  General  found  that  30  percent  of 
the  transactions  reviewed  by  the  Central 
Bank  in  a  spot-check  for  corruption  were 
fraudulent,  and  a  respected  AID  contractor, 
the  Arthur  Younc  accounting  firm,  conclud- 
ed that  corruption  was  "far  t>eyond  control" 
of  the  Central  Bank  personnel  charied  with 
detecting  lt.« 

AID  also  restricted  information  about  cor- 
ruption, by  classifying  the  Arthur  Young 
report,  which  also  documented  the  exist- 
ence of  a  massive  "black  market"  for  foreign 
exchange  in  El  Salvador. 

The  Administration  has  provided  Con- 
gress with  overly  optimistic  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces 
and  the  military  situation  in  Sn  Salvador.  In 
a  haunting  reminder  of  Congressional-Exec- 
utive relations  during  the  Vietnam  War.  the 
Administration  has  at  times  appeared  to 
take  on  the  role  of  cheerleader  rather  than 
analyst  in  its  military  reports  to  Congress, 
as  exemplified  by  the  statement  of  the  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  in  Central  America. 
General  Paul  Gorman,  that  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  Salvadoran  countryside  would  be 
under  Army  control  in  two  years.  Other  top 
Administration  officials  have  claimed  that 
the  military  stalemate  in  El  Salvador  has 
been  broken,  in  favor  of  the  Salvadoran 
Armed  Forces.* 

The  situation  on  the  ground  does  not 
appear  to  offer  as  optimistic  an  assessment: 
the  ratio  of  active  forces  has  remained 
roughly  four  to  one  (Army  over  rebel)  since 
1980:  the  ability  of  the  rebels  to  cripple  the 
economy  with  attacks  on  power  lines,  dams, 
roads  and  crops  has  not  diminished:  and  the 
rebels  continue  to  be  able  to  mass,  attack 
military  targets  at  times  and  places  of  their 
choosing,  and  disperse  safely— as  proven  by 
a  recent  battle  at  El  Salto.  where  the  rebels 
reportedly  inflicted  heavy  damage  on  one  of 
the  Army's  top  battalions. 

The  Administration  is  also  providing  Con- 
gress with  overly  optimistic  reports  about 
the  Salvadoran  economy,  asserting  that  a 
"recovery"  is  underway  there  whose  bene- 
fits will  be  "widely  distributed  throughout 
the  society."*  In  fact,  domestic  production 
has  dropped  between  25  and  35  percent 
since  1979;  unemployment  stands  between 
40  and  50  percent:  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  driven  to  refugee  camps  or 
exile:  massive  capital  flight  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion has  cut  public  Investment  to  half,  and 
private  investment  to  one-quarter,  of  previ- 
ous levels:  the  tax  system  is  non-functional 
in  entire  areas  and  taxes  raise  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  Salvadoran  budget:  and  rel>el  at- 
tacks on  the  economy  that  are  responsible 
for  many  of  these  indicators  show  no  signs 
of  abating.' 

Finally,  the  Executive  Branch  has  appar- 
ently misled  Congress  about  the  very  nature 
of  n.S.  strategy  in  El  Salvador,  by  repeated- 
ly asserting  that  the  pursuit  of  economic 
and  social  reform  was  favored  over  the  pur- 
suit of  a  military  victory  over  the  rebels, 
and  yet  in  spite  of  repeated  claims  that  U.8. 
aid  is  "three  to  one"  economic  over  military, 
the  next  section  of  this  report  will  show 
that,  under  a  more  realistic  evaluation,  mili- 
tary aid  is  double  that  of  our  aid  to  reform 
and  develop  the  economy.  This  reflects  a 
military  strategy  devoted  to  prosecuting  the 
civil  war,  and  not  one  addressing  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  leading  to  the 
dvU 


Examples  affaUe  information 

In  seeking  $93  miUion  in  FY84  Supple- 
mental military  aid  for  El  Salvador,  the  Ad- 
ministration claimed  that  a  dire  "emergen- 
cy" existed  in  the  supplies  available  to  the 
Salvadoran  Army,  when  in  fact,  the  Penta- 
gon's own  management  data  show  that  this 
claim  was  false. 

Administration  officials  suted  that  "with- 
out these  funds,  the  El  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces  will  either  go  back  to  the  barracks  or 
collapse."  Secretary  of  SUte  Shultz  af- 
firmed that  the  Salvadorans  were  "running 
out  of  supplies  right  now,"  and  President 
Reagan  claimed  that  Salvadoran  soldiers 
were  going  Into  battle  with  "one  clip"  of  am- 
munition for  their  rifles. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  emergency:  Penta- 
gon management  data  obtained  by  Caucus 
Chairman  Leach  confirm  statements  by  per- 
sonnel in  the  field.  Including  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces,  that 
adequate  supplies  were  available  to  continue 
a  high  rate  of  operations  through  the  elec- 
tions. According  to  this  data,  supplied  by 
the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
(DSAA).  there  was  $32  million  of  military 
aid  available  in  the  pipeline,  much  of  which 
could  have  been  diverted  to  arms  and  am- 
munition if  necessary.*  In  any  event,  the 
majority  of  the  Supplemental  aid  was  used 
not  to  resupply  existing  units  in  the  field, 
but  rather  to  continue  expending  the  Army 
by  building  new  units. 

In  the  five  months  prior  to  the  "emergen- 
cy" request,  DSAA  records  show  that  gener- 
al military  expansion  was  emphasiaed  over 
emergency  supply  of  fighting  units  in  the 
field:  in  these  months,  44  percent  of  mili- 
tary aid  funds  were  spent  on  UJS.  personnel 
for  training  and  technical  assistance,  and 
only  30  percent  on  arms  and  ammunition— 
the  reverse  of  the  percentages  spent  on 
these  categories  in  the  previous  three 
years.* 

Not  only  was  there  no  emergency  In  Salva- 
doran supplies,  but  the  materiel  requested 
was  largely  inappropriate  for  emergency  use 
in  any  case.  Some  $20  million  was  to  be  used 
for  training  and  equipping  nine  new  battal- 
ions (none  of  which  were  scheduled  for 
combat  duty  in  the  Immediate  future):  an- 
other $29  million  was  allocated  to  expand- 
ing the  helicopter  fleet  by  12.  and  purchas- 
ing new  trucks  and  supporting  equipment; 
and  finally,  $4  million  was  to  upgrade  the 
Salvadoran  communications  network.  Over 
60  percent  of  the  original  request,  then, 
could  not  have  been  used  to  offset  a  short- 
fall in  arms  and  ammunition,  even  if  one 
had  existed." 

The  Administration  has  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intensified  air  war  on  non-mili- 
tary civilian  targets  in  El  Salvador,  which 
seeks  to  drive  civilians  out  of  rebel  tones. 
Extensive  preaa  reports.  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment actions  and  reports  from  Independent 
monitors  of  the  situation  strongly  contra- 
dict these  claims.  For  Instance: 

Although  DOD  stated  that  no  bombing 
had  taken  place  on  Ouaiapa  Volcano  early 
in  1984.  at  least  one  newspaper  (Christian 
Science  Monitor)  reported  that  the  area  "re- 
sembles a  ghost  town,"  with  "every  struc- 
ture damaged  by  bombing."  ■  ■ 

Similarly,  although  AaslBtant  Secretary 
Motley  denies  "indiscriminate"  bombing 
and  asMrta  that  the  Salvadoran  pilots  have 
developed  "nearly  surgical  preielslon"  in 
their  bombing.  Independent  human  rights 
observers  assert  that  the  evidence  is  "over- 
whelming" that  the  army  engages  "regular- 
ly"  In   "indiscriminate  attacks"   on  clvil- 


Plnally,  In  contradiction  of  official  claims 
that  civilians  are  exempt  from  bombing. 
President  Duarte  has  issued  guidelines  to 
the  Air  Force  to  reduce  civilian  casualties 
from  air  strikes.  ■* 

The  Executive  Branch  has  provided  false 
information  to  Congress  concerning  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  operating 
in  El  Salvador,  about  the  roles  they  are  per- 
forming, and  about  the  duration  of  their 
presence  there: 

Although  in  1981  DSAA  testified  that  the 
trainers  "have  gone  there  with  the  idea  the 
Jobs  would  be  done  in  months  or  at  most 
one  year."  they  remain  there  four  years 
Uter 

Although  the  Administration  agreed  to 
and  has  widely  publicized  the  55-man  cap  on 
VS.  military  personnel  in  the  country,  in 
fact  total  VS.  military  personnel  there  on  a 
given  day  is  probably  twice  this  number. 
This  is  because  of  DOD's  new  definitions  of 
what  falls  under  the  55-man  cap:  originally. 
the  celling  included  all  personnel  except 
Embassy  Guards  and  employees  of  the  De- 
fense Attache's  office.  Now,  however,  the 
cap  excludes  not  only  guards  and  attaches, 
but  also  11-19  memt>ers  of  the  "Milgroup" 
which  oversee  the  use  of  military  aid  and 
advise  the  Salvadoran  High  Command  on 
strategy  and  tactics:  23  military  trainers 
helping  Salvadoran  soldiers  leam  battlefield 
medical  skills:  and  undisclosed  number  of 
advisers  on  "temporary  duty"  of  one-two 
weeks  at  a  time;  and  about  a  dozen  civilian 
contract  personnel  from  private  U.S.  con- 
tractors. Some  50  of  these  "excluded"  per- 
sonnel, on  top  of  a  rapid  Increase  in  the  De- 
fense Attache's  office  from  6  in  '81  to  26  in 
'84.  indicates  that  the  55-man  cap  is  exceed- 
ed. If  one  includes  personnel  "in  or  over"  El 
Salvador,  yet  additional  personnel  would 
have  to  be  included,  such  as  the  VS.  pilots 
who  regularly  fly  reconnaissance  flights 
from  Honduras  and  Panama. 

Although  the  Executive  Branch  since  1981 
has  maintained  that  U.S.  personnel  are  not 
in  areas  which  would  expose  them  to  hostil- 
ities (and  thus  also  trigger  the  War  Powers 
Act),  in  fact  U.S.  trainers  have  been  sta- 
tioned In  six  Salvadoran  brigade  headquar- 
ters throughout  cones  of  conflict,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  VS  Milgroup  and  trainers  travel 
to  the  site  of  combat  operations  to  assess 
the  performance  of  the  Salvadoran  Army. 
Some  have  come  under  hostile  fire.'* 

As  recently  as  late  1984.  the  Administra- 
tion pledged  to  Congress  to  deploy  only  one 
AC-47  gunship  to  El  Salvador,  until  comple- 
tion of  an  "interim"  period  In  which  the 
effect  of  the  gunship's  operations  on  human 
rights  would  be  evaluated  in  consultation 
with  Congress.  The  State  Department  has 
conceded  that  in  fact  a  second  gunship  went 
into  battle  on  the  same  day  that  the  first 
was  InltiaUy  deployed  (Jan.  8.  1985.) 

The  Administration  claims  that  the  Salva- 
doran Air  Force  armed  the  second  AC-47 
with  the  spare  armament  for  the  first  one. 
without  U.S.  consent.  However,  the  Admin- 
istration has  now  affirmed  its  intent  to 
retain  both  gunships  in  El  Salvador  during 
the  evaluation  period— in  contradiction  of 
the  original  agreement. 

Congressional  frustration  with  Insuffi- 
cient, misleading  and  false  Information  has 
motivated  this  report.  The  following  sec- 
tions will  provide  a  more  realistic  analysis 
and  appraisal  of  the  U.8.  aid  program  and 
its  trends. 


Bicnoii  ii:  WHAT  IS  na  NATtrBS  or  u.s.  aid?  a 

NKW  ATPBOACH 

The  U.S.  has  provided  $1.7  billion  In  aid  to 
El  Salvador  over  the  past  Ave  years.  The 
Administration  repeatedly  asserts  that  "by 
a  three  to  one  margin."  the  aid  Is  allocated 
to  "economic  and  social  development" 
rather  than  a  "military  solution"  to  El  Sal- 
vador's civil  war.'*  This  Section  shows  that 
in  fact  the  opposite  is  closer  to  the  truth. 
By  developing  new,  more  realistic  and  more 
precise  classifications  of  U.S.  aid  (See  Table 
1),  we  show  that  aid  for  "reform  and  devel- 
opment" in  El  Salvador  accounts  for  only  15 
percent  of  all  U.S.  aid  In  the  past  five  years, 
whereas  aid  for  direct  prosecution  of  the 
war  is  double  that  amount  (30  percent  of 
our  aid.)  Of  the  remaining  aid,  the  vast  ma- 
jority is  IndlrecUy  war-reUted,  because  it 
addresses  needs  created  by  the  war  and 
allows  continued  expansion  of  the  war, 
rather  than  addressing  the  underlying  In- 
equities that  give  rise  to  and  now  sustain 
the  war.  The  last  category  of  aid  (11  per- 
cent) is  conunerdal  food  aid,  which  is  sold 
on  the  open  market  by  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
enunent  rather  than  distributed  directly  to 
the  people. 

The  in-depth  analysis  of  U,S.  aid  per- 
formed in  this  Section  disputes  as  artificial 
the  traditional  "economic"  vs.  "military" 
breakdown  to  which  both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congress  have  grown  accus- 
tomed. This  traditional  categorization  Is 
flawed  because  it  describes  aid  simply  by 
which  VS.  agency  administers  it— rather 
than  by  what  the  aid  Is  actually  used  for. 
Instead,  we  have  developed  a  new  formula 
of  four  categories  rather  than  the  Adminis- 
tration's two,  which  categorizes  each  project 
and  activity  by  iu  use.  Rather  than  accept- 
ing a  bureaucratic  categorization,  we  devel- 
op a  functional  one.  We  believe  this  is  a 
more  accruate  way  not  only  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  our  aid.  but  also  to  determine  the 
direction  of  our  policy.  The  four  categories 
deacrit>ed  in  this  Section  are  ( 1 )  Reform  and 
Development  Aid:  (2)  Direct  War-Related 
Aid;  (3)  Indirect  War-ReUted  Aid;  and  (4) 
Conunerdal  Food  Aid. 

(U  Aid  for  reform  and  development 

Aid  for  reform  and  development,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  which  is  to  address  the 
problems  that  give  rise  to  and  sustain  the 
civil  war  by  creating  conditions  under  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Salvadoran  popula- 
tion could  participate  in  the  poUtical  proc- 
ess and  the  economy,  accounts  for  only  IS 
percent  ($267  mlUlon)  of  total  n.S.  funding 
for  El  Salvador  over  the  past  five  years. 

This  category  of  aid  includes  all  those 
U.S.  projects  which  are  truly  intended  for 
economic  and  political  reform  in  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  is  made  up  of  five  components 
(see  Tables  2  and  3):  for  major  reforms  In 
agriculture  ($137  million),  the  Judicial 
system  ($10  million)  and  government  ($9 
million):  AID  development  projects  intend- 
ed to  improve  the  quality  of  life  ($104  mil- 
lion): and  USIA  scholarships  ($8  million). 

This  category  of  aid  does  not  Include 
projects  which  seek  simply  to  maintain  the 
economic  status  quo  which  existed  before 
the  civil  war,  or  which  (even  though  they 
may  be  administered  by  AID)  may  indirect- 
ly enhance  the  war  effort  (these  projects 
are  included  In  Category  3.  "Indirect  War- 
Related  Aid").  Nor  does  this  category  in- 
clude any  U.S.  military  training,  although 
some  assert  that  U.S.  efforts  to  train  the 
Salvadoran  military  are  indeed  "reform-re- 
lated." Our  decision  that  these  military 
training  programs  should  be  considered 
"direct  war-related  aid"  rather  than  aid  for 


"reform  and  devdopment"  Is  baaed  on  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  such  training 
focuses  on  technical  military  skills  that  help 
the  Salvadoran  soldiers  wage  war.  For  ex- 
ample, an  in-depth  review  of  the  training 
schedules  of  Salvadoran  soldiers  in  an 
Army-run  program  found  that  instruction 
"even  peripherally  related  to  human  righU" 
accounted  for  less  than  three  percent  of  In- 
structional time.'*  In  any  event,  even  if  all 
military  training  funds  were  Included  In  the 
"reform  and  development"  category,  the 
overall  change  In  distribution  of  funds 
would  be  minimal:  direct  war-related  aid 
would  total  27  not  30  percent:  and  reform 
and  development  aid  would  total  18  not  IS 
percent. 

The  components  of  aid  for  reform  and  de- 
velopment are  diaciused  below: 

Agrarian  Reform  ($137  mlUlon). 

VS.  funding  for  agrarian  reform  In  El  Sal- 
vador was  comprised  of  six  separate  AID 
projects.  The  largest  of  these  provided 
credit  to  cooperatives  and  farms  formed  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  land  reform  move- 
ment. AID  obtained  colcma  for  the  proJecU' 
credit  lines  by  exchanging  the  dollars  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  with  the  Salvadoran 
government.  Smaller  projects  provided 
training  for  Salvadorans  implementing 
agrarian  reform  and  support  for  actual  farm 
operations. 

Judicial  Reform  ($10  million). 

VS.  assistance  to  Judicial  reform  funded 
one  project  with  two  distinct  components,  a 
"judicial  protection  unit"  and  a  "Judicial  in- 
vestigative unit." 

The  Judicial  protection  unit  was  trained 
and  equipped  to  safeguard  witnesses.  Jurors 
and  Judges  against  violence  from  those  in  El 
Salvador  opposing  the  proaecution  of  al- 
leged "death  squad"  members  and  of  mili- 
tary personnel  implicated  in  violent  acts 
against  civilians.  Some  AID  funds  may  have 
been  used  to  purchase  weapons  for  this 
unit,  in  apparent  violation  of  the  legal  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  Economic  Support 
Funds  for  such  purposes.  The  judicial  pro- 
tection unit  appears  to  be  dormant  follow- 
ing the  successful  prosecution  of  four  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  for  the  murders  of  Amer- 
ican churchwomen. 

'  The  Judicial  investigative  unit  has  recent- 
ly been  commissioned  to  Investigate  dramat- 
ic cases  of  "death  squad"  killings,  but  to 
date  no  charges  have  been  brought  for  any 
death  squad  murders. 

Governmental  Reform  ($9  million). 

AID  funded  three  proJecU  that  were  In- 
tended to  improve  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  govern.  Establishing  a 
functioning  electoral  system  <x>nsumed  40 
percent  of  the  funds  in  this  categorr.  the  re- 
mainder trained  and  supported  personnel 
t«yn«jiny  the  Salvadoran  bureaucracy. 

AID  Development  Projects  ($104  million). 

AID  funded  17  projecU  in  El  Salvador 
over  the  five  years  which  were  not  part  of 
the  land  refonn,  judicial  reform  or  govern- 
mental reform,  but  which  were  clearly  In- 
tended to  improve  living  conditions  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  Salvadorans.  These 
proJecU  range  from  medical  care  to  popula- 
tion planning,  from  education  to  support  for 
small  businesses.  Some  would  argue  that 
many  of  these  projecU  belong  in  the  catego- 
ry of  indirect  war-related  aid.  since  they 
provide  services  to  Salvadorans  as  part  of 
pacif  IcaUon  plana  managed  by  the  Salvador- 
an Armed  Forces.  WhUe  we  understand  this 
argument,  we  have  put  these  programs  In 
the  "reform  and  development"  category  be- 
cause their  purpose  is  to  change  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  prior  to  the  war,  rather 


than  restore  the  status  quo  In  the  manner 
of,  for  example,  projects  that  rebuild  infra- 
structure, or  the  Cash  Transfer. 
USIA  Scholarships  ($8  million). 
USIA  is  expantUng  its  scholarship  pro- 
gram in  Central  America,  in  keeping  with 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission.   El   Salvador  will   receive 
nearly  2,000  scholarships  for  study  between 
1985  and  1989  in  the  United  States. 
(2 J  Direct  loar-related  aid 
Direct  war-related  aid  from  the  VS.  to  El 
Salvador  over   the  past   five   years,   since 
President  Carter  began  transferring  lethal 
equipment  there  in  January  of  1981.  ex- 
ceeds haU  a  billion  dollars  ($523  million), 
and  represents  30  percent  of  our  total  aid 
program. 

This  direct  war-related  aid  is  made  up  of 
those  funds  which  are  provided  directly 
from  the  U.S.  military  to  the  Salvadoran 
military,  and  are  intended  to  expand  the 
army,  train  the  soldiers,  and  provide  the 
equipment  and  facilities  to  wage  the  dvil 
war.  It  has  increased  from  $35  million  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981  to  $197  milUon 
by  fiscal  year  1984. 

TWs  category  is  conservatively  defined, 
and  does  not  include  a  large  portion  of  VS. 
aid  funds  which  indirectly  aid  the  war  effort 
by  supporting  the  government  so  it  has  the 
finances  to  prosecute  the  war.  or  which  ad- 
dress problems  caused  spedflcally  by  the 
war.  These  programs  are  instead  induded  in 
Category  (3).  Indirect  War-Related  Aid.  (If 
all  "war-related"  aid  were  to  be  induded  in 
one  category,  it  would  represent  74  percent 
of  our  total  aid  program.) 

A  detailed  analysis  of  these  direct  war-re- 
lated fimds  is  included  In  Tables  4  and  S. 
based  on  data  from  DSAA  not  normally  sup- 
plied to  Congress,  but  provided  In  response 
to  a  specific  request  from  Caucus  Chairman 
Jim  Leach."  These  tables  reveal  the  break- 
down as  follows: 

31  percent  for  Arms  and  Ammunition  to 
,  equip  the  Army  as  it  quadrupled  in  size. 
'  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  funds  went  for 
ammunlti<m.  The  listing  of  types  of  weap- 
ons (See  TabU  5/  demonstrated  that  the  pri- 
mary yn^pH«ri«  over  the  past  four  years  has 
been  on  light  arms.  The  rebels  have  no  artil- 
lery pieces  to  match  the  few  the  Army  de- 
ploys. 

23  percent  for  Maintenance  and  General 
Supplies,  ranging  from  uniforms  to  sleeping 
bags. 

19  percent  for  Aircraft,  primarily  Huey 
troopcarrying  helicopters  armed  with  ma- 
chine guns  and  at  times  ro(dcets,  and  A-37 
jets  for  aerial  bombardment  The  percent- 
age of  fiinding  for  aircraft  has  risen  dra- 
maUcally  lately,  from  6  percent  In  1983  to 
22  percent  in  1984.  This  rise  was  due  to  a 
seven-fold  increase  in  funding  for  aircraft  in 
1984  (See  Table  4t,  as  U.&  military  strategy 
called  for  expansion  of  bombardment  and 
air-mobile  assault.  The  Huey  fleet  nearly 
tripled  in  size,  and  the  A-37  fleet  nearly 
doubled. 

18  percent  of  VS.  personnel  providing 
training  for  the  expanding  Army  and  Air 
Ftoroe.  and  technical  services  for  the  increas- 
ing amounts  of  equipment  being  transferred 
to  El  Salvador. 

9  percent  for  Ground  Transportation  and 
Communication,  primarily  trucks  and 
radios. 

(3>  Indirect  war-related  aid 

Indirect  War-Related  Aid.  which  address- 
es needs  arising  from  the  civil  war  and  in 
some  cases  actually  assists  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  accounts  for  the  largest 
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Blncle  cmt«ffory  of  U^.  funds  over  the  past 
five  years:  44  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  pro- 
gram, or  $767  million. 

The  programs  we  include  here  are  not  "di- 
rectly" war  related  because  they  do  not  pro- 
vide services  or  equipment  to  the  forces 
flchtlns  the  war  on  a  daUy  basis.  But  nor 
■re  they  "economic"  In  the  traditional  sense 
of  the  word,  because  they  are  neither 
reform-oriented  nor  development-oriented. 
Rather,  they  are  in  a  separate  category  of 
their  own.  as  programs  which  may  be  "eco- 
nomic" in  form,  but  which  are  also  intimate- 
ly related  to  the  war.  and  in  some  cases  ac- 
tually indirectly  assist  in  Its  prosecution. 

This  category  includes  (a)  Cash  Transfers 
($S85  million)  which  sustain  the  Salvadoran 
government  and  economy  In  the  face  of  the 
economic  collapse  brought  on  by  the  war: 
(b>  Aid  to  displaced  persons  ($92  million), 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  war;  and  (c) 
Aid  to  rebuild  infrastructure  which  has 
been  damaged  by  rebel  military  activity  ($90 
million). 

An  explanation  of  each  category  (See 
Tablet  e  and  It  follows: 

Cash  Transfers: 

The  largest  single  program  of  U.S.  aid  to 
ED  Salvador,  and  perhaps  the  least  under- 
stood. Is  the  Cash  Transfer.  Initiated  as  a 
stop-gap  measure  at  $45  million  in  1981,  the 
Cash  Transfer  now  stands  at  over  $150  mil- 
lion a  year.  Under  the  Cash  Transfer  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  provided  the  Salva- 
doran Government  with  dollars.  The  Salva- 
doran Oovemment  then  sells  those  dollars 
to  businesses  in  El  Salvador,  who  purchase 
them  with  Salvadoran  colons.  The  business- 
es use  the  dollars  to  import  goods  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  Government  uses  the 
colones  as  revenues  for  Its  budget. 

In  categorizing  the  Cash  Transfer  as  indi- 
rect war-related  aid.  we  differ  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  which  labels  the  program  as 
"economic"  aid  "for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment." While  clearly  we  agree  that  the 
Cash  Transfer  is  economic  in  form,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  crucial  to  distinguish  between  U.S. 
aid  programs  intended  to  reform  and  devel- 
op El  Salvador's  economic  and  political 
system  (and  thereby  remove  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  war),  and  those  programs  such 
as  the  Cash  Transfer.  Intended  simply  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  prior  to  the  eco- 
nomic collapse  brought  on  by  the  war. 

In  arguing  the  "economic"  nature  of  the 
Cash  Transfer  program.  AID  contends  that 
the  local  currencies  it  raises  are  used  to 
fund  Salvador's  agriculture  programs  and  to 
support  the  displaced  population.  In  fact, 
the  local  currencies  raised  by  the  Cash 
Transfer  have  been  made  "fungible"  (I.e.. 
can  be  used  anywhere  in  the  budget) 
through  a  special  waiver.  This  waiver  is  the 
only  one  of  its  liind  AID  has  granted  any- 
where in  Central  America." 

The  fungible  nature  of  the  Cash  Transfer 
means  that  these  funds,  while  not  directly 
traceable,  are  indeed  "indirectly  war-relat- 
ed." The  Cash  Transfer's  relationship  to  the 
war  manifests  itself  in  the  following  ways: 

It  helps  to  fill  the  budget  deficit  of  the 
Salvadoran  government,  clearly  aggravated 
if  not  caused  by  the  war.  In  1980.  the  year 
before  Cash  Transfers  began  and  the  year 
the  war  broke  out  in  earnest,  the  govern- 
ment raised  $407  million  in  taxes.  By  1982. 
It  raised  only  $310  million.  The  difference 
was  made  up  by  the  Cash  Transfer,  which 
by  1982  stood  at  $100  million:  •• 

It  indirectly  sustains  the  expanded  Armed 
Forces:  Salvadoran  spending  for  pay.  bo- 
nuses and  general  support  for  the  Armed 
Forces    nearly    tripled    from    1980    to   the 


present,  from  $106  milUon  to  $270  million 
(in  real  terms).  Cash  Transfers  in  the  same 
period  rose  from  0  to  $150  million:  '<> 

It  has  enabled  the  Salvadoran  government 
to  shift  its  budget  prloriUes  to  fight  the 
war  Since  1980.  Salvadoran  military  ex- 
penditures have  increased  154  percent  In 
real  terms,  while  non-military  spending  has 
fallen  five  percent:  and 

By  filling  the  economic  gap  caused  by  the 
war  ($1  billion  in  capital  flight  caused  by 
the  threat  and  then  the  onset  of  war.  a  74 
percent  reduction  In  domestic  private  in- 
vestment: etc.).  It  has  replaced  sources  of 
foreign  exchange  and  allowed  the  private 
business  conununity  to  operate." 

In  summary,  the  Cash  Transfer  provldea 
direct  budget  support  for  the  Salvadoran 
Oovemment,  and  indirect  support  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Clearly,  without  the 
Cash  Transfer,  the  Salvadoran  Government 
could  never  have  tripled  its  spending  on  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Aid  to  the  Displaced  PopulaUon  ($93  mil- 
Uon). 

A  staggering  20  percent  of  El  Salvador's 
population  have  fled  their  homes  during  the 
civil  war— some  one  million  people  out  of 
five  million.  Ten  percent  of  the  population 
has  left  the  country,  but  another  10  percent 
(525.000)  live  in  refugee  camps  or  squatter 
settlements  (a  higher  percentage  than  Viet- 
namese homeless  at  the  height  of  the  Viet- 
nam War).  "  In  the  past  five  years.  U.S.  aid 
to  the  displaced  population  has  totaled  $92 
million— or  five  percent  of  total  U.S.  fund- 
ing for  El  Salvador. 

More  than  half  ($53  millton)  of  the  aid  for 
the  displaced  has  been  used  In  AID's  emer- 
gency program  that  provides  health  care, 
shelter  and  minimal  employment  (Set  TcMe 
7f.  Another  $37  million  has  provided  free 
food  for  refugee  camps,  under  USDA's  Title 
II  food  aid  program.  Minor  support  grants 
($2  million)  were  also  made  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  Green  Cross  and  other  agencies. 

We  consider  these  humanitarian  programs 
to  be  indirectly  war-related  because  they  ad- 
dress needs  caused  solely  by  the  war.  While 
there  have  been  persistent  reports  of  the 
Salvadoran  military  using  U.8.  humanitari- 
an aid  for  military  purposes  (for  example,  to 
Induce  villages  to  form  civil  defense  patrols 
or  to  encourage  refugees  to  return  to  their 
homes  as  part  of  pacification  programs),  we 
do  not  believe  that  aid  to  the  displaced  pop- 
ulation is  being  used  to  prosecute  the  war. 
and  thus  do  not  place  It  in  "direct  war-relat- 
ed."" Nonetheless,  this  aid  should  not  be 
classified  as  part  of  efforts  to  reform  and 
develop  El  Salvador:  it  neither  contributes 
to  eliminating  the  problems  that  led  to  the 
civil  war.  nor  does  It  aim  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  country.  Rather,  it  is 
an  emergency  mainteiumce  program. 

Rebuilding  Infrastructure  ($90  million). 

This  final  component  of  indirect  war-re- 
lated aid  is  comprised  of  two  projects  that 
provided  equipment  and  salaries  for  Salva- 
dorans  repairing  infrastructure  danuiged  by 
rebel  attacks.  A  key  element  of  rebel  strate- 
gy has  been  to  attack  economic  infrastruc- 
ture, such  as  bridges  and  power  lines.  The 
U.S.  response  to  these  attacks  has  been 
these  two  projects.  The  Administration  con- 
siders them  to  be  "economic"  rather  than 
"military  "  because  the  Salvadoran  economy 
benefits  from  the  Improved  conunerce  and 
communications  that  come  with  the  rebuilt 
Infrastructure,  and  because  they  are  admin- 
istered by  AID  rather  than  DOD.  We  con- 
sider them  to  be  indirectly  war-related  be- 
cause they  respond  to  military  attaciu.  and 
attempt  to  restore  the  status  quo  prior  to 


the  attacks,  rather  than  to  reform  and  de- 
velop the  economy  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Ufe. 

(4t  Commercial  food  aid 
U8DA  delivered  $182  million  In  Title  I 
food  aid  to  El  Salvador  over  the  past  five 
years— 11  percent  of  our  total  aid  program. 
We  have  placed  these  funds  in  a  separate 
category  because  the  colones  which  are 
raised  by  the  sale  of  Title  I  food  on  the  com- 
mercial market  eventually  to  to  an  assort- 
ment of  programs.  Those  who  argue  that 
they  are  "indirect  war-related"  note  that 
roughly  half  of  the  proceeds  are  Integrated 
into  the  pacification  effort,  and  another  25 
percent  go  to  aid  displaced  persons.  Those 
who  argue  they  are  "reform  and  develop- 
ment"-oriented  note  that  the  pacification 
programs  include  the  reopening  of  Phase  I 
farms  and  other  reform  and  development 
projects.  The  best  solution  to  the  problem 
appears  to  us  to  be  to  create  a  new  category, 
sacnoii  iii:  Diaacr  wab-«sl*tbd  aid  ajid  u.s. 

MIUTAJtT  SraATBOT 

The  previous  Section  described  the  uses  of 
all  the  various  types  of  VS.  aid  to  EI  Salva- 
dor, and  classified  them  into  four  categories. 
This  Section  analyses  In  more  details  the 
"Direct  War-Related  Aid"  category,  and  by 
doing  so  describes  the  overall  n.S.  strategy 
reflected  by  that  aid.  In  describing  the  uses 
of  the  aid.  it  reveals  a  step-by-ctep  escala- 
tion of  a  strategy  for  a  military  victory,  and 
shows  that  our  original  attempt  to  expand 
and  upgrade  the  Salvadoran  Army  has 
broadened  and  deepened,  resulting  in  a 
counterinsurgency  strategy,  reminiscent  of 
Vietnam,  of  aerial  bombardment  and  air 
mobile  assault,  which  has  heightened  casu- 
alties amcHig  the  civilian  population.  This 
Section  also  shows  that  a  once  fairly  simple 
strategy  of  getting  the  Army  out  of  the  bar- 
racks to  fight  in  small  mobile  units  has 
become  a  vastly  more  sophisticated  and 
technological  one,  requiring  increased  U.S. 
involvement  in  providing  both  funds  and 
equipment,  and  consequently  involving  U.S. 
personnel  more  directly  in  comliat-related 
activlUes. 

Step  one:  Expanding  the  Army 

Since  the  U.S.  initUted  iU  war-related  aid 
program  in  FY81.  the  size  of  the  Salvadoran 
Army  and  security  forces  has  grown  from  a 
combined  strength  of  12,000  in  1980  to 
42.000  In  1984.  This  nearly  four-fold  expan- 
sion has  been  accomplished  through  the 
massive  training,  arming  and  equipping  of 
Salvadoran  soldiers,  using  U.S.  funds.  Of 
the  roughly  30.000  memt>er8  of  the  Army, 
19,000  have  been  trained  with  U.S.  military 
aid  Another  7,000  have  been  trained  with 
U.S.  funds  but  are  no  longer  active  in  the 
Army.'*  Among  the  units  trained  were  6 
"Immediate  Reaction"  battalions  (850-1000 
men  each).  8  mid-sized  battalions  (600  men 
each)  and  11  "Hunter"  battalions  (350  men 
each.)" 

In  order  to  train  this  many  soldiers  with- 
out exceeding  the  limit  of  U.S.  trainers  in  El 
Salvador,  the  U.S.  military  trained  large 
numbers  of  Salvadorans  at  the  Regional 
Military  Training  Center  in  Honduras 
(known  by  Its  Spanish  acronym  'CREMS'). 
begiimlng  in  1983.  Some  100  Green  Berets 
from  the  U.S.  Special  Forces  were  stationed 
at  CREMS.  training  primarily  newly-formed 
Salvadoran  units. 

The  expansion  of  the  Army  has  meant  a 
change  In  the  number  and  role  of  VJS.  advis- 
ers in  El  Salvador. 

The  Executive  Branch's  ongoing  assur- 
ances to  Congress  that  "at  no  time  are  there 


more  than  55  U.S.  trainers  in  El  Salvador" 
are  true  only  If  one  overlooks  changes  In 
how  the  55  are  counted."  (See  aUo  Section 
IJ  In  1981.  nine  members  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Group  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  were  count- 
ed as  part  of  the  55:  in  1984.  the  11-16  Mil- 
group  members  were  not  counted  as  part  of 
the  total.  Similarly  excluded  from  the  55- 
man  cap  are  20-25  medical  trainers  sent  in 
1984,  private  U.S.  contract  personnel  provid- 
ing maintenance  services  on  UJS.-supplied 
aircraft,  and  members  of  the  Defense  At- 
tache's office,  whose  staff  has  quadrupled 
from  an  average  of  six  in  1981  to  26  in  early 
1984.  Also  not  included  are  the  several  hun- 
dred members  of  a  U.S.  Intelligence  Battal- 
ion based  in  Honduras  who  regularly  fly 
missions  over  El  Salvador  to  gather  battle- 
field intelligence. 

Changes  in  the  numbers  of  VJS.  advisers 
have  been  aoctxnpanied  by  a  relaxation  on 
the  rules  governing  their  deployment  in  El 
Salvador.  As  the  expanded  Armed  Forces 
moved  more  frequently  Into  the  country- 
side. U.S.  personnel  increased  their  direct 
supporting  role.  In  1981.  U.S.  mUitary  per- 
sormel  were  restricted  to  secure  areas  near 
San  Salvador  (with  the  exception  of  a  naval 
team  based  in  La  Union):  but  by  1984.  Oper- 
ational Planning  and  Assistance  Teams 
(OPATs)  of  2-3  "trainers"  had  been  sU- 
Uoned  In  each  of  El  Salvador's  six  Army  bri- 
gade headquarters  throughout  the  country, 
assisting  commanders  in  management  and 
planning,  and  even  moving  with  the  head- 
quarters during  field  operations." 

Similarly,  as  recently  as  July  1983,  three 
"trainers"  were  relieved  from  duty  for  trav- 
eling by  helicopter  over  a  combat  zone:  yet 
by  October,  1984,  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Mil- 
gioup  and  several  trainers  flew  into  the 
heart  of  rebel  territory  during  an  air  mobile 
assault,  and  remained  at  the  command  post 
overnight.  FiiuOly,  U.S.  personnel  began  to 
increase  their  aerial  reconnaissance  role:  an 
Army  intelUgence  battalion  of  several  hun- 
dred members  began  to  fly  reconnaissance 
missions  in  OV-1  observation  craft  from 
Honduras  over  EL  Salvador  U.S.  Air  Force 
C-130S  flew  similar  flighU  from  Howard  Air 
Based  in  Panama:  and  CIA  flights,  such  as 
the  one  from  Salvador's  Ilopango  Air  Base 
which  killed  four  Americans  in  the  fall  of 
1984.  also  probably  perform  battlefield  re- 
connaissance.** 

Throughout  the  1981-1984  period  of  Army 
expansion  and  increasing  U.S.  involvement, 
the  size  of  the  rebel  force  also  expanded— 
from  roughly  2-3.000  in  1980  to  9-11.000  in 
late  1984  (See  Figure  3).  The  rebels  have 
continued  to  hit  economic  targets  such  as 
bridges  and  power  lines,  and  for  the  most 
part  have  managed  to  avoid  fixed  battle 
with  the  Army— succeeding  Instead  in  melt- 
ing away  and  regrouping  for  their  next  op- 
eration. 

Step  two:  The  "National  Campaiffn  nan," 

or  pacification 
In  the  summer  of  1983.  the  Salvadoran 
Army  initiated  a  program  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Campaign— a  model  pacification 
backed  by  the  U.S.  Milgroup  and  patterned 
after  a  component  of  U.S.  strategy  from  the 
Vietnam  War.  The  National  Campaign  was 
devised  to  implement  a  new.  aggressive  style 
of  counterinsurgency:  instead  of  fighting  a 
"9  to  5  war."  the  Army  would  saturate  the 
countryside  with  constant  day  and  night  pa- 
trols. Instead  of  sending  thousands  of 
troops  into  battle  against  guerilla  forces, 
only  to  withdraw  when  the  operation  was 
over,  the  Army  would  clear  and  hold  a  rebel- 
held  area:  enhanced  security  would  then 
permit  peasants  to  return  to  their  homes. 


plant  crops  and  revive  the  economy.  Securi- 
ty would  be  maintained  by  organizing  civil- 
ians into  "civil  defense  patrols"  loyal  to  the 
government.  "Civic  action"  and  public  works 
projects  would  also  be  Instituted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  public  support.  The  National 
Campaign  was  given  its  trial  run  in  San  Vi- 
cente province,  under  the  name  "Operation 
Well-Being."  and  was  Judged  so  crucial  to 
overall  policy  that  VS.  military  strategisU 
declared  that  "we  will  win  or  lose  on  this  op- 
eration."** 

The  small  units  and  "civic  action"  crews 
moved  into  San  Vicente  in  June  of  1983.  but 
rebel  forces  evacuated  the  area,  again  resist- 
ing combat  on  the  Army's  terms.  A  number 
of  civic  action  projecU  were  initiated,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Operation  WeU-Being 
was  faltering.  Rebel  forces  returned  to  San 
Vicente  in  August,  inflicting  substantial  cas- 
ualties on  Army  troops  and  hurting  morale. 
A  rebel  offensive  in  other  provinces  in  Sep- 
tember drew  off  most  of  the  crack  troops 
stationed  in  San  Vicente,  leaving  behind 
second-tier  forces  which  "reverted  to  the 
same  kind  of  behavior  that  the  Americans 
say  had  cost  them  the  initiative  In  the  past, 
digging  in  rather  than  advancing  by  smaU 
night  patrols  and  often  giving  up  weapons 
in  the  face  of  unexpectedly  fierce  guerilla 
attacks."***  UJS.-financed  civic  action 
projects,  including  the  reopening  of  schools 
and  roads,  continued  to  go  forward  in  a 
number  of  areas,  but  largely  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  rebel  commanders  also  trying  to  win 
the  loyalty  of  the  peasants.*'  By  December 
of  1984.  only  three  of  the  33  municipalities 
In  El  Salvador  asked  to  form  civil  defense 
units  had  complied  with  the  order.** 

U.S.  Ambassador  Thomas  Pidcering  as- 
sessed Operation  Well-Being  in  December. 
1983,  in  these  words:  "The  Army  has  not 
shown  the  capacity  to  deal  with  the  coun- 
teroffensive  and  the  area  of  the  plan.  We 
had  said  that  was  a  clear  test."** 

The  floundering  program  in  San  Vicente 
led  to  another  shift  In  Salvadoran  war-flght- 
Ing  tactics.  Salvadoran  commanders  turned 
away  from  the  small  uniU  proposed  by  U.S. 
strategists,  and  reverted  to  more  conven- 
tional "sweep"  operations  through  rebel 
zones  involving  large  numbers  of  govern- 
ment trooiM.  At  the  same  time,  the  aerial 
bombing  of  rebel-contested  zones  surged. 
The  stepped-up  air  war  appeared  to  have 
two  complementary  objectives:  to  disrupt 
the  rebels'  ability  to  mass  for  attack,  and  to 
drive  civilians  out  of  areas  in  the  country- 
side that  the  rebels  controlled  or  contested, 
thereby  denying  the  rebels  a  base  of  logisti- 
cal support.** 

Step  three:  The  air  war 
(A)  Aerial  Bombardment 
An  intensification  of  aerial  bombardment 
of  rural  areas  in  the  five  northeastern  prov- 
inces where  the  ret>els  were  most  active 
began  in  late  1983.  as  the  NaUonal  Cam- 
paign of  pacification  was  winding  down.  Ac- 
cording to  Pentagon  figures,  average  flying 
hours  for  UH-IH  helicopters  and  A-37 
strike  aircraft— the  core  of  El  Salvador's  air 
attack  capability— increased  by  over  220 
hours  per  month  between  July.  1983  and 
Fybrumry.  1984.  UH-IH  flight  hours  in- 
creased 60  percent  (from  364  to  582  per 
month),  and  A-37  flight  hours  Increased  68 
percent  (from  31  to  82).**  Britain's  Jsne's 
Defence  Weekly  also  reported  an  increase  of 
A-37  air  strikes,  citing  VS.  military  sources 
for  a  figure  of  227  air  strikes  in  aU  of  1983 
(an  average  of  19  each  month),  versus  74  air 
strikes  in  the  month  df  June,  1984,  alone.** 
Air  attacks  from  UH-lHs  were  especially 
heavy  during  the  election  period  of  March- 


May,  1984,  when  helicopters  were  flying  at 
ttiree  to  four  times  their  previous  frequen- 
cy.** The  stated  aim  was  to  enhance  securi- 
ty for  the  elections. 

U.S.  officials  categorically  deny  that  U.8 
personnel  have  in  any  way  advised  or  en- 
couraged the  Salvadoran  Air  Force  to  bomb 
rebel  zones  to  disrupt  life  there  and  drive 
out  civilians.  But  while  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  U.S.  advisers  encouraged  the 
strategy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  VS.  aid 
provided  the  ways  and  means  to  carry  it  out. 
(See  TabU  5  and  Table  t.) 

Through  U.8.  military  aid.  El  Salvador  re- 
ceived seven  A-37s  since  1982  (three  more 
are  on  their  way  in  1985),  and  (in  1982)  $1.2 
milUon  worth  of  500  and  750  pound  iron 
bombs.  Beginning  in  1982,  the  U.S.  also  pro- 
vided the  "nose  rods"  to  omvert  the  iron 
bombs  (which  normally  explode  when  they 
hit  the  ground)  to  anti-personnel  fragmen- 
Utlon  devices  that  explode  in  the  air.  U.S. 
intelligence  may  also  have  helped  to  pin- 
point bombing  targets:  the  step-up  in  bomb- 
ing raids  by  the  Salvadoran  Air  Force  coin- 
cided with  published  reports  that  UJS.  pUoU 
were  flying  reconnaissance  missions  out  of 
bases  in  Honduras  and  Panama. 

The  Executive  Branch  denies  that  there  is 
any  "indiscriminate"  bombing,  and  asserts 
the  A-37  piloU  have  developed  "near  surgi- 
cal precision"  in  their  bomb  deliveries.** 
These  assertions  have  been  challenged  by  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  from  VS.  Journal- 
ists, both  Salvadoran  and  U.S.  independent 
monitors  of  the  war.  and  President  Duarte 
himself —who  last  September  actually  issued 
new  regulations  to  the  Air  Force  to  mini- 
mize damage  to  civilians  and  encourage  re- 
spect for  human  rights.  The  core  of  the 
problem  appears  to  lie  in  the  Salvadoran  of- 
ficers' failure  to  distinguish  between  civil- 
ians and  guerillas  in  zones  of  conflict:  this 
failure  is  reflected  in  the  remarks  of  a  Sal- 
vadoran offlcer  who.  explaining  an  incident 
where  42  peasants  died,  said  "there  are  no 
people  living  in  those  hamlets— only  terror- 
ists."** But  perhaps  the  most  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  effect  of  the  bombing  is  its  con- 
tribution to  the  swelling  population  of  dis- 
placed persons:  displaced  persons  registered 
by  the  Red  Cross  in  zones  of  conflict  in- 
creased from  80.000  to  105.000  between  Jan- 
uary and  July  of  1984:  and  displaced  peraons 
in  govemmentKX>ntroUed  sreas  rose  from 
262,000  to  342,000  from  November  1983  to 
May  1984.**  In  less  than  eight  months,  over 
100.000  civilians  were  driven  from  their 
homes. 

While  the  iqcrease  in  aerial  bombardment 
appears  to  have  hurt  the  rebels  in  certain 
ways— such  as  T"««Hiig  it  riskier  for  them  to 
mass  for  attack— the  view  that  the  strategy 
could  actually  be  counterproductive  was  re- 
flected in  a  classified  mwrt  to  the  Pentagon 
by  a  team  beaded  by  retired  Maior  General 
John  Singlaub.  "Dropping  500-pound  bombs 
on  insurgents  is  not  the  way  to  go."  said 
Gen.  Singlaub.  "There  is  a  need  for  very  dis- 
criminate firepower."*' 

(Bt  Air  mobile  aaaavU 
With  the  rebels  somewhat  dislocated  by 
the  effects  of  aerial  bombardment,  an  ex- 
pansion and  escalation  of  the  air  war  has 
taken  place,  known  as  air  mobile  assault. 

Air  mobUe  assault  is  designed  to  keep  the 
rebels  on  the  run  through  unexpected  hell- 
copter  assaults  in  rebel  zones,  and  eventual- 
ly to  wear  them  down  to  a  small  number  of 
rural  "bandite"  who  pose  no  substantial 
military  threat.  The  alr-mobUe  concept  was 
initiated  in  1984  (although  U.S.  strategists 
hoped  to  Implement  it  as  early  as  1981). 
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with  the  approval  by  Congress  of  vastly  In- 
creaaed  military  assistance  (although  Con- 
gren'  knowledge  of  its  strategic  implications 
was  leas  than  complete). 

FY84  and  FY8S  military  assistance  total- 
ing $338  million  has  allowed  the  Salvadoran 
Armed  Forces  to  almost  triple  the  number 
of  helicopters  in  iU  Inventory  from  19  in 
January  of  1984  to  48  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  helicop- 
ters is  intended  to  support  the  "air  cavalry" 
technique  used  widely  in  Vietnam,  in  which 
government  troops  make  surprise  raids  into 
guerilla  areas  or  rapidly  reinforce  troops 
under  attack.  As  The  New  York  Times  de- 
scribed it: 

"To  catch  the  guerrillas,  the  army  Is  de- 
veloping long-range  reconnaissance  patrols 
of  10  to  20  men.  The  patrols  are  trained  to 
enter  guerrilU  areas  to  gather  intelligence 
and  carry  out  ambushes  at  night.  With  a 
fleet  of  40  to  50  helicopters,  the  army  is  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  send  small  patrols  to 
make  contact  with  the  guerrillas  and  imme- 
diately reinforce  them  by  air  with  a  500-  to 
800-man  battalion."  «> 

As  part  of  the  air  assault  capabUity.  the 
VS.  has  begun  providing  AC-47  gunships. 
equipped  with  three  pilot-controlled  .SO-call- 
ber  machine  guns.  The  guns,  which  can  de- 
liver up  to  1500  rounds  per  minute,  repre- 
sent a  significant  Increase  in  the  firepower 
of  the  Salvadoran  Army. 

It  is  unclear  whether  this  air  mobile  as- 
sault technique  can  actually  overcome  the 
rebels.  It  may  enhance  the  mobility  of  the 
Army  to  the  point  that  the  rebels  are  per- 
manently on  the  run.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Army  may  rely  on  the  increased  tech- 
nology too  much,  and  revert  to  its  tradition- 
al behavior  of  stressing  firepower  from  a 
safe  distance  rather  than  aggressive  small- 
unit  tactics.  In  addition,  helicopter  oper- 
ations are  riddled  with  problems.  First,  they 
are  vulnerable  to  ground  fire— last  winter, 
38  soldiers  died  when  two  helicopters  collid- 
ed while  trying  to  avoid  rebel  ground  fire— 
and  could  become  more  vulnerable  If  the 
rebels  acquire  the  SAM-7  hand-held  missiles 
they  are  rumored  to  be  seeking.  Second,  it  is 
far  from  clear  that  the  expanded  helicopter 
fleet  can  be  successfully  operated  and  main- 
tained: helicopter  maintenance  Is  a  "logisti- 
cal nightmare":  last  July,  for  example, 
roughly  half  were  grounded  at  one  time.** 
Third,  the  complexity  of  the  maintenance 
might  require  U.S.  military  or  contract  per- 
sonnel to  oversee.  Fourth,  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  trained  Salvadoran  pilots  and  copilots 
to  operate  them.**  And  finally,  they  are 
likely  to  increase  human  rights  abuses,  as 
Salvadoran  troops  continue  to  fail  to  dis- 
criminate between  civilians  aii '  guerrillas  in 
rebel-contested  zones— as  proven  by  recent 
instances.** 

The  three  separate  strategies  which  have 
been  pursued  since  1081  to  achieve  a  mili- 
tary victory  over  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
have  each  failed  to  achieve  their  desired 
result.  In  spite  of  increased  U.S.  financial 
aid  and  increased  U.S.  involvement  of  per- 
sonnel, conditions  within  El  Salvador  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate.  The  number  of  dis- 
placed people  grows  daily.  The  number  of 
civilian  casualties  increases,  and  threatens 
to  worsen  under  increased  aerial  assaults. 
And  finally,  official  estimates  of  the  number 
of  rebels  have  climbed  steadily,  from  2.000 
(1981).  to  4-6.000  (1983).  to  9-11.000  (1984). 
and  now.  in  the  most  recent  interview  at  the 
end  of  1984,  "lO,  12. 13, 14.000."  *• 
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AID  THAT  IS  MOT  DIKBCTLY  WAX  RKLATKD 

Section  II  claaaified  U.S.  funding  for  El 
Salvador  into  four  categories,  and  Section 
III  analysed  the  strategy  and  impact  of  the 
funding  which  was  directly  related  to  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  This  Section  similarly 
analyses  the  other  three  categories  of  aid. 
which  the  Administration  refers  to  collec- 
tively as  "economic"  and  which  we  prefer  to 
divide  according  to  their  functions:  aid  for 
reform  and  development:  indirect  war-relat- 
ed aid.  and  commercial  food  aid.  Aa  we  did 
in  Section  III.  by  analyzing  and  evaluating 
these  categories  of  aid.  we  seek  to  describe 
the  overall  strateglea  reflected  by  the  aid. 

VS.  aid  that  ts  not  directly  war-related  to- 
taled 81.3  blUlon  over  the  five  years,  and  has 
focused  on  two  simultaneous  strategiec 

Addre«ing  the  effecU  of  the  civil  war.  by 
meeting  economic  and  social  needs  created 
by  the  war.  such  as  the  need  for  Import-fi- 
nancing, revenues  and  the  rebuilding  of  in- 
frastructure; and 

Addrealng  the  causes  of  the  civil  war.  by 
funding  procrams  to  limit  and  punlah  right- 
wing  violence,  to  promote  land  reform,  and 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
poor  majority. 

In  short,  one  focus  of  U.S.  strategy  has 
been  on  funding  maintenance,  and  the 
other  has  been  on  funding  change.  By  a 
three  to  one  margin  ($787  million  to  $307 
million).  VS.  aid  has  favored  maintenance 
over  change  in  the  categories  of  aid  that  are 
not  directly  war-related.*' 

Our  analysis  of  these  strategies  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

The  strategy  of  change,  reflected  In  aid 
for  reform  and  development,  has  been  halt- 
ing, and  stymied  by  right  wing  opposition 
and  by  the  existence  of  the  civil  war  itself. 
Nonetheless,  these  efforts  have  had  historic 
significance  In  Salvadoran  politics. 

The  relatively  low  funding  priorities  ac- 
corded reform  and  development  programs 
by  U.S.  strategy  has  reduced  their  Impact  In 
the  country:  whereas  our  direct  war-related 
aid  amounU  to  over  $50,000  per  Salvadoran 
rebel,  our  reform  and  development  aid 
amounU  to  only  $300  per  Salvadoran  living 
In  "absolute  poverty." 

While  the  strategy  of  maintenance  has  in 
the  short  run  generally  succeeded  In  keep- 
ing the  Salvadoran  Oovemment  and  econo- 
my from  collapsing,  in  the  longer  term  It 
will  require  Increased  U.S.  resources,  as  the 
war  continues  to  devasUte  the  economy  and 
create  refugees. 

The  strategy  of  maintenance  hinders  the 
chances  for  a  negotiated  settlement  In  El 
Salvador,  because  the  high  levels  of  aid  for 
maintenance  remove  the  Incentive  for  the 
Oovemment  to  pursue  serious  negotiations, 
and  support  financially  the  political  forces 
in  Salvador's  business  community  who  tradi- 
tionally have  been  moat  opposed  to  reform 
and  negotiations. 

AddreaHng  the  catuen  of  the  war  A  itraUgy 
of  change 

Although  rlgh^wlng  death  squad  violence 
sparked  the  onset  of  the  Salvadoran  civil 
war  in  1080.  there  is  little  disagreement  that 
decades  of  economic  and  social  inequities 
fostered  and  now  sustain  It.  By  funding  pro- 
grams which  aim  at  changing  the  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  the  war.  the  United 
States  has  entered  an  historical  political  dis- 
pute over  the  future  of  the  country. 

U.S.  efforts  to  reform  and  develop  El  Sal- 
vador's social  and  economic  system  have  a 
mixed  record.  While  there  have  been  major 
successes  (as  with  the  fair  counting  of  elec- 
tion  balloU   or   the   initiation   of   a   land 


reform  prognun).  there  have  also  been  dra- 
matic failures  (land  reform  has  come  to  a 
halt,  and  death  squad  leaders  have  not  been 
brought  to  trial.) 

In  general,  while  our  reform  and  develop- 
ment programs  have  aimed  at  progressive 
change,  they  have  been  obstructed  by  three 
circumstances:  the  power  of  the  right  wing 
In  El  Salvador,  which  has  resisted  all  efforts 
at  reform:  the  civil  war  itself,  which  by  iU 
very  nature  not  only  disrupts  the  economy 
but  also  hampers  efforts  to  develop  It:  and 
the  relatively  low  level  of  funding,  amount- 
ing to  $300  for  each  of  the  poorest  Salvador- 
ans.  compared  to  $50,000  to  fight  each  gue- 
rllla.** 

A  brief  evaluation  of  U.8.  Initiatives  fol- 
lows: 

Governmental  Reform:  The  most  direct 
result  of  our  $9  million  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  registry  of  voters  and  of 
procedures  and  technology  to  limit  chances 
of  election  fraud— which  have  so  plagued 
Salvadoran  elections  In  the  past.  While 
these  efforts  culminated  In  last  year's  Presi- 
dential elections,  which  were  judged  by  In- 
dependent observers  to  be  fairly  conducted, 
the  process  and  procedures  remain  in  place 
for  future  elections.  Including  this  spring's 
Assembly  and  municipal  elections. 

Judicial  Reform  programs  seek  to  create  a 
Judicial  system  which  will  apprehend  and 
punish  perpetrators  of  political  violence: 
and  the  conviction  of  four  National  Ouards- 
men  for  the  murders  of  four  American 
churchwomen  was  an  historic  event  largely 
attributable  to  these  programs.  This  convic- 
tion proved  the  value  of  the  concept  as  well 
as  the  Impact  of  Congressional  and  Execu- 
tive Branch  pressure  on  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Impact  of  these  programs  has  been 
reduced  by  two  factors.  First,  their  scope 
was  limited  to  begin  with:  for  Instance,  they 
do  not  extend  to  alleged  massacres  by  Army 
units  during  sweeps  of  rebel  K>nes.  And 
second,  the  ARENA  Party's  control  of  the 
major  components  of  the  Judicial  system 
has  stymied  ef f orU  to  Investigate  and  pros- 
ecute offenders.  For  Instance,  even  under 
the  Duarte  Administration,  no  charges  have 
been  brought  for  political  violence,  and  the 
Judicial  protection  unit  that  served  at  the 
trial  of  the  National  Guardsmen  is  appar- 
ently non-functioning.  Judicial  reform  pro- 
grans  seem  to  be  on  hold  until  right  wing 
control  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Attorney 
General's  office  is  ended. 

Land  Reform  programs,  which  would 
transfer  economic  power  In  rural  El  Salva- 
dor from  the  traditionally  wealthy  to  the 
traditionally  Impoverished,  has  encountered 
strong  resistance— both  legal  and  illegal— 
from  the  right  wing.  IU  success  to  date  is  a 
matter  of  much  dispute. 

A  number  of  analysts  argue  that  land 
reform  is  badly  faltering.**  As  evidence, 
they  cite  a  scathing  evaluation  by  AID'S  In- 
spector General,  published  In  January  of 
1984  after  two  years  of  ARENA  control  of 
the  land  reform  agencies.*"  The  Inspector 
General  found  all  three  phases  of  land 
reform  In  serious  difficulty:  Phase  I  from 
economic  constraints  that  made  the  majori- 
ty of  them  not  "viable,"  aa  well  as  from 
right  wing  violence  that  had  forced  a 
number  of  cooperatives  to  relinquish  their 
claims  to  title:  Phase  II  from  the  National 
Assembly's  refusal  to  approve  Its  implemen- 
tation; and  Phase  III  from  physical  Intimi- 
dation of  new  and  prospective  land-holders. 
The  Inspector  General  criticized  AID'S  field 
staff  for  reporting  land  reform  to  be  a  suc- 
cess without  visiting  more  than  a  fraction  of 
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eligible  farms.  Since  the  release  of  the 
report,  the  National  Assembly  has  voted  to 
end  transfers  of  land  under  Phase  III,  re- 
fused once  again  to  approve  Phase  II,  and 
reduced  Duarte's  requests  for  funds  for  land 
reform  agencies  (which  have  now  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats.) 

On  the  other  hand,  land  reform  can  also 
validly  be  seen  as  traveling  a  difficult,  his- 
toric road  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
AID'S  mission  in  El  Salvador  vigorously  con- 
tested AID'S  Inspector  General's  assess- 
ment, pointing  out  that  forcible  evictions  of 
new  land-owners  had  declined,  and  that 
many  of  those  evicted  were  being  returned 
to  their  laiuL*'  An  In-depth  study  by  a  re- 
spected AID  contractor,  the  Cheochi  Com- 
pany, found  that,  to  the  evaluators'  sur- 
prise, "the  agrarian  reform  is  very  much 
alive  in  El  Salvador.  After  a  set-back  follow- 
ing the  Maroh,  1982  elections,  the  process 
resumed  in  June,  1982.  with  the  active  back- 
ing of  the  Armed  Forces."**  With  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  now  controlling  the  land 
reform  agencies,  there  is  reason  to  assume 
that  governmental  support  will  improve, 
though  continuing  right-wing  control  of  the 
NaUonal  Assembly  will  limit  it.  Like  Judicial 
reform,  land  reform  has  become  an  Impor- 
tant symbol  in  the  struggle  between  Chris- 
tian Democrats  and  ARENA,  and  major 
changes  in  land  reform's  fortunes  will  prob- 
ably await  a  significant  shift  in  those  two 
parties'  political  power. 

The  impact  of  aid  for  development 
projecu  such  as  education,  health  care,  pop- 
ulation or  small  business  programs,  is  diffi- 
cult to  assess  for  two  major  reasons:  in  part 
because  the  bulk  of  their  funds  ($70  million 
of  $104  million)  has  been  appropriated  in 
the  last  16  months,  and  most  such  projects 
require  long  lead-times;  and  in  part  because 
the  small  AID  in-country  staff  cannot  ade- 
quately monitor  the  projects. 

Nonetheless,  three  tentative  conclusions 
are  possible: 

First,  the  needs  of  the  country's  poor 
people  are  vastly  aggravated  by  the  war  the 
real  per  capita  GDP  of  lower  income  groups 
has  declined  about  35  percent  since  1978; 
primary  school  enrollment  has  declined 
from  85  percent  before  the  war  to  50  per- 
cent last  year:  and  value  added  by  the  man- 
ufacturing sector  declined  by  33  percent  be- 
tween 1978  and  1983." 

Second,  the  level  of  U.S.  aid  being  provid- 
ed does  not  come  close  to  compensating  for 
the  disruption  caused  largely  by  the  war. 
and  realistically  is  seeking  only  to  restore 
the  pre-war  standard  of  living.  In  education, 
for  instance.  AID  funding  has  focused  on 
building  and  reopening  schools  in  conflict 
zones,  and  support  Salvadoran  efforts  to  put 
enough  teachers  back  into  the  schools  so  en- 
rollment can  return  to  75  percent— still 
below  1979  levels.** 

And  finally,  the  civil  war— not  surprising- 
ly—disrupts not  only  monitoring,  but  also 
Implementation,  of  the  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, while  about  a  third  of  AID's  develop- 
ment projects  have  gone  for  medical  pro- 
grams to  "revitalize"  the  national  health 
system,  a  number  of  the  clinics  were  closed 
in  zones  of  conflict  because  the  medical  in- 
terns were  unwilling  or  unable  to  practice  in 
these  areas.**  Similarly,  even  where  schools 
have  been  reopened  in  conflict  zones,  some 
of  them  are  shared  with  the  rebels,  who  use 
them  for  political  indoctrination.** 

One  of  the  more  positive  signs  for  the  de- 
velopment programs  Is  that  much  of  the  ap- 
propriated total  remains  to  be  expended. 
The  above  tentative  conclusions  are  based 
only  on  preliminary  programs. 
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Aidreuing  the  efJeeU  of  the  Ctvti  War:  A 
stratetm  (if  maintenance 

Even  before  the  Salvadoran  rebels  initiat- 
ed their  war  against  economic  targets,  the 
threat  of  a  widening  civil  war  had  badly 
shaken  the  Salvadoran  economy.  As  dis- 
cussed previously  and  aooonUng  to  AID  fig- 
ures. Salvadorans  removed  $1  bUllon  In  cap- 
ital from  the  country,  cutting  domestic  In- 
vestment by  75  percent  and  eliminating  an 
entire  year's  worth  of  Import  financing. 
Since  then,  the  economic  chaos  has  been 
compounded  by  the  rebel  campaign,  the  tri- 
pling of  expenditures  for  the  Armed  Foroes. 
and  the  strain  of  half  a  million  Internal  ref- 
ugees. Gross  Domestic  Product  has  fallen 
25-35  percent  (in  real  terms)  since  the  dvil 
war  started. 

U.S.  Indirect  war-related  aid  was  Intended 
to  maintain  the  Salvadoran  Oovemment 
and  economy  In  the  face  of  this  man-made 
disaster.  In  the  short  term,  the  strategy  of 
maintenance  can  be  considered  a  success: 
cnidMl  imports  have  been  financed:  declin- 
ing tax  revenues  have  been  replaced:  power 
lines  have  been  rebuilt:  and  refugees  have 
been  cared  for— although  In  each  case  VS. 
maintenance  was  only  a  portion  of  the  need 
generated  by  the  war. 

From  a  longer-term  perspective,  though, 
the  strategy  of  maintenance  must  be  Judged 
a  failure.  El  Salvador  has  become  dependent 
on  UJ3.  maintenance  as  a  subsidy  at  ever-in- 
creasing levels  as  the  economy,  absent  U.S. 
aid.  continues  to  deteriorate  under  the 
burden  of  the  war.  The  tripling  of  indirect 
war-related  aid  from  $69  million  in  1981  to 
$218  miUion  in  1984  brought  an  artificial 
stability  to  the  Salvadoran  Gross  DcnuesUc 
Product,  which  has  stopped  its  decline  from 
pre-war  levels  with  this  infusion  of  aid.  Eco- 
nomic activity  other  than  that  sustained  by 
U.S.  aid.  and  tax  revenues,  have  continued 
to  decline.  Real  economic  stability,  brought 
on  by  the  return  of  Salvadoran  capital,  for- 
eign finance  and  renewed  domestic  private 
investment,  would  appear  to  await  the  ces- 
sation of  the  civil  war. 

Like  direct  war-related  aid.  the  Indirect 
war-related  aid  that  maintains  the  Salvador- 
an Oovemment  and  economy  has  delayed 
serious  negotiations  to  settle  the  civil  war. 
The  high  level  of  aid  for  maintenance  per- 
mits the  Salvadoran  Government  to  resist 
the  economic  pressures  that  would  have 
forced  it  to  the  bargaining  Uble  years  ago 
without  U.S.  aid.  And  insofar  as  this  aid  has 
allowed  a  strategy  which  emphasizes  mili- 
tary victory,  and  which  has  increased  rather 
than  decreased  the  level  of  violence,  it  has 
served  as  a  disincentive  to  negotiations. 

U.S.  indirect  war-related  aid  continues  to 
fill  the  Government  budget,  rebuild  rebel- 
damaged  infrastructure,  and  care  for  refu- 
gees. The  incentive  for  negotiating  with  the 
rebels  may  be  still  further  reduced  by  the 
awareness  of  the  Government  and  Armed 
Forces  that  the  effects  of  additional  rebel 
activity  will  be  mitigated  by  additional  indi- 
rect war-related  aid. 

Lastly,  the  Cash  Transfer  program— the 
largest  single  component  of  indirect  war-re- 
lated aid— strengthens  the  political  power  of 
those  individuals  and  groups  who  are  most 
resistant  to  the  concept  of  reform  and 
change  within  the  society— the  internation- 
al sector  of  San  Salvador's  business  commu- 
nity. This  group,  composed  largely  of  large 
importers,  is  aligned  politically  with  the 
ARENA  Party,  and  has  consistently  de- 
nounced proposals  for  land  reform,  for  ne- 
gotiations, and  for  banking  and  financial 
reform.  To  the  extent  that  our  Cash  Trans- 
fers strengthen  the  influence  of  this  com- 


munity, the  program  reduces  the  chances 
for  a  peaceful  or  equitable  settlement. 
sicnoM  v:  aaooiaconMTioiis:  row  d.s.  aid 
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EI  Salvador  has  experienced  a  national 
trauma  of  major  proportions  over  the  past 
five  years.  Some  50.000  Salvadorans  have 
been  killed  (roughly  40,000  of  whom  were 
lum-combatants),  the  per<aplta  equivalent 
of  3.400,000  people  being  killed  in  the 
United  States.  The  economy  has  virtually 
ooUapsed  under  the  strain  of  the  civil  war, 
with  Gross  Domestic  Product  dropping  be- 
tween 25  and  35  percent,  and  unemploy- 
ment standing  between  30  and  40  percent. 
Only  VS.  aid  equivalent  annually  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  Salvadoran  Government's 
budget  and  15  percent  of  the  Gross  Domes- 
tic Product  hss  kept  the  Government,  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  economy  functioning. 

Tragically.  If  U.8.  aid  Is  composed  in  the 
future  as  it  is  at  present,  the  next  five  years 
will  be  as  violent  and  unprodtictlve  for  El 
Salvador  as  the  past  five  years.  Under  cur- 
rent UJB.  aid  strategy,  there  Is  no  light  at 
the  end  of  this  tunnel. 

n.S.  aid  strategy  has  favored  a  military  so- 
lution to  the  civil  war.  focusing  twice  as 
much  funding  on  direct  war-related  aid  to 
the  Armed  Forces  (30  percent)  as  on  aid  for 
reform  and  development  which  aims  to 
change  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  civil 
war  <15  percent.)  The  largest  share  of  aid 
(44  percent)  simply  neutialixes  the  everln- 
<a«aslng  effects  of  the  dvil  war.  permitting 
the  Government  and  Armed  Fences  to  con- 
tinue their  search  for  a  military  solution. 

Yet  a  military  solution  remains  elusive. 
Rebel  strength  and  activity  have  kept  pace 
throughout  the  civil  war  with  increases  in 
the  Armed  Forces'  size  and  operations.  Al- 
though it  is  dlffiinilt  to  assess  the  long-term 
impact  of  the  current  air  war  on  the  mili- 
tary balance,  rebel  attacks  on  both  military 
economic  targets  are  continuing  now  much 
as  they  did  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  overall 
level  of  military  violence,  especially  that 
which  affects  civilians,  is  increasing  with 
the  technological  escalation  of  the  air  war. 

We  propose  a  major  shift  In  U.S.  policy  in 
El  Salvador,  and  a  niAJor  shift  In  the  compo- 
sition of  U.S.  aid  to  implement  it.  Our  policy 
miist  be  m^**""""  support  for  a  cease-fire, 
followed  by  intense  and  serious  negotiations 
for  a  swift  settlement.  U.S.  policy  must  un- 
equivocally reject  a  military  solution  in 
favor  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  and  then 
redirect  U.S.  aid  to  support  this  policy. 

Our  recommendations  for  Implementation 
of  this  new  policy  are.  In  summary: 

Reduce  the  level  of  violence  by  stopping 
funding  for  the  air  war; 

Encourage  reform  and  negotiations  by  re- 
directing the  Cash  Transfer  to  Reform  and 
Development  projects: 

Limit  U.S.  combat  support  by  returning  to 
the  numbers  and  roles  of  U.S.  personnel  as- 
sisting the  Salvadoran  railitaiT  effort  in 
1981;  and 

Require  that  direct  VS.  military  action 
can  be  Undertaken  only  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Congress. 

These  recommendations  are  discussed  in 
detail  later  in  this  Section. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  risks  associat- 
ed with  actions  such  as  these,  which  both ' 
symbolically  and  In  practice  support  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  rather  than  a  military  so- 
lution. The  right  wing  in  El  Salvador  contin- 
ues to  use  its  power— both  legal  and  illegal— 
to  block  any  policy  short  of  total  commit- 
ment to  a  military  solution.  President 
Duarte's  power  is  already  tenuous.  His  ef- 
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forU  to  fulfill  his  campaign  pledge  to  inves- 
tigate and  prosecute  participanU  in  death 
squads  and  military  massacres  have  been 
stymied.  He  was  unable  to  malte  the  top 
commanders  in  the  Armed  Forces  accept  his 
call  for  a  Christmas  truce.  Supporters  of 
present  policy  might  argue  that  our  propos- 
als would  tip  the  balance  of  power  away 
from  Duarte  by  reinvigorating  right  wing 
resistance,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  resur- 
gency  of  the  death  squads  of  a  military 
coup. 

We  think  that  the  possibility  of  such  a  re- 
action is  small.  Par  more  liliely  is  that  the 
right  wing  will  be  forced  to  accommodate 
any  clear  Congressional  consensus— as  It  has 
In  the  past— to  avoid  Jeopardising  the  con- 
tinuation of  U.S.  funding  for  El  Salvador. 
Powerful  pragmattsts  in  the  Salvadoran 
military  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
resurgence  of  death  squads  or  a  military 
coup  would  sour  Congress  on  funding  for  El 
Salvador.  ,    , 

In  fact,  a  Congressional  consensus  against 
such  acUvitles  has  already  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  reduction  in  death  squad  activi- 
ty since  1981.  although  due  to  a  number  of 
causes.  Is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  percep- 
tion in  El  Salvador  that  the  death  squads 
were  Jeopardising  increased  funding.  The 
"Kasten-Dodd"  Amendment  to  the  PY85 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation,  which  cuU  off 
all  U.S.  aid  in  the  event  of  a  coup,  has  made 
it  clear  in  El  Salvador  that  direct  resistance 
by  the  military  to  Duarte's  orders  Is  unac- 
ceptable to  the  U.S.  Congress.  ThU  amend- 
ment should  be  Included  in  succeeding  for- 
eign aid  bills  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  any  event,  the  United  SUtes  must  not 
be  held  hostage  by  terrorist  or  anti-demo- 
cratic groups:  we  must  vigorously  pursue  a 
policy  that  is  in  our  best  interests  and  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  Salvadoran  people: 
cease-fire  and  negoUations.  The  alternative 
Is  to  consign  El  Salvador  to  bleed  slowly  to 
death  over  the  coming  years,  as  the  misguid- 
ed search  for  a  military  solution  continues 
and  even  escalates  with  the  expansion  of 
the  air  war. 

That  is  not  to  imply  that  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement will  come  easily,  without  major  con- 
cessions on  all  sides.  n.S.  policymakers  can 
not  determine  what  concessions  must  be 
made  to  achieve  an  agreement.  What  consti- 
tutes a  Just  settlement  in  the  Salvadoran 
civil  war  can  be  determined  only  by  Salva- 
dorans.  U.S.  policy  and  aid  strategy,  though, 
can  encourage  Salvadorans  on  both  sides  of 
the  bargaining  table  to  view  a  continuation 
of  the  civil  war  as  an  unacceptable  alterna- 
tive to  a  negotiated  settlement,  and  can  sup- 
port them  In  their  efforts  to  achieve  an 
agreement. 

Our  recommendations,  then,  are  offered 
not  as  a  panacea  for  El  Salvador's  problems, 
but  rather  as  realistic  proposals  to  encour- 
age the  Salvadorans  to  solve  them  them- 
selves. By  recognizing  the  Impoasiblllty  of  a 
military  solution,  we  hope  to  enhance  the 
prospects  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 
1.  Stop  funding  the  air  war 
The  escalation  of  the  air  war  in  1984.  with 
the  increase  in  air  strikes,  the  tripling  of  the 
helicopter  fleet  and  the  introduction  of  the 
AC-47  gunship.  has  raised  additional  bar- 
riers to  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations.  Aerial 
bombardment  and  air-mobile  assault  are 
tactics  that  Increase  the  level  of  violence. 
Just  when  a  decrease  Is  needed  to  encourage 
a  cease-fire.  The  rebels  and  the  Armed 
Forces   have  experimented  with   informal 
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cease-fires  for  brief  periods,  and  the  notion 
of  "humanbdng"  the  war  by  simultaneously 
reducing  rebel  sabotage  and  Government 
bombardment  has  been  broached  in  the  dia- 
logue between  Duarte  and  the  rebels. 

The  air  war  undermines  the  chances  for  a 
cease-fire  and  setUement  because  it  notifies 
the  rebeU  that  the  Armed  Forces  remain 
committed  to  a  military  solution,  and  are 
unwilling  to  adopt  tactics  that  differentiate 
between  armed  rebeU  and  civUiana  Uving  in 
rebel  sones. 

Congress  should,  accordingly,  prohibit  the 
use  of  VS.  aid  for  addlUonal  A-3T  attack 
bombers.  UH-IH  and  500-D  hellcoptera,  and 
AC-47  gunahlps.  Armaments,  munitions, 
spare  parU  and  aervloes  for  those  craft  al- 
ready in  the  Salvadoran  Inventory  should 
also  be  proecribed  from  U.8.  funding.  Con- 
gress would  In  effect  be  declaring  the  air 
war  in  suspension,  to  reduce  the  level  of  vio- 
lence and  encourage  a  cease-fire  and  setUe- 
ment. 

Critics  of  this  approach  may  argue  that 
suspension  of  the  air  war  would  provide  the 
rebels  a  military  advantage— encouraging 
them  to  pursue  a  miUtary  solution  rather 
than  negotiate  seriously.  Our  response  Is 
that  while  there  may  be  a  short-term  gain 
for  the  rebels— Inasmuch  as  the  Armed 
Forces'  ability  to  move  quickly  into  rebel 
sones  will  be  hindered,  and  the  rebeU'  abUl- 
ty  to  regroup  will  improve— this  gain  would 
be  insignificant  in  the  context  of  a  cease- 
fire. The  purpose  of  the  cessation  In  the  air 
war  would  be  to  set  the  stage  for  a  cease-fire 
and  negotiations.  Such  an  initiative  would 
give  the  rebels  a  powerful  incentive  to  reach 
a  cease-fire,  since  exploiting  the  suspension 
of  the  air  war  over  the  longer  term  would 
only  lead  to  its  resumption. 

2.  Redirect  the  cath  transfer  to  reform  and 
dex>elopment 

EffMts  to  reform  and  develop  El  Salva- 
dor's political  and  economic  system  have 
been  stymied  by  right-wing  opposition  and 
the  low  priority  accorded  to  those  efforts  by 
U.S.  aid  strategy.  Funding  for  reform  and 
development  stands  at  IS  percent  of  total 
funding,  while  fuixilng  for  indirect  war-re- 
lated economic  maintenance  Is  three  times 
as  large.  Congress  should  reverse  these  pro- 
portion by  transferring  aU  funding  request- 
ed for  the  Cash  Transfer  to  AID'S  reform 
and  development  projects. 

Such  a  shift  in  resources  would  have  a 
profound  Impact,  by  improving  the  condi- 
tions—partlctUarly  In  the  Judicial  and  agri- 
cultural systems— that  led  to  and  sustain 
the  civil  war.  Equally  Important  would  be 
the  powerful  message  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Salvadoran  society  that  the  United  SUtes 
was  putting  lU  weight  behind  reform  and 
negoUaUons.  rather  than  a  military  solu- 
tion. Continuation  of  the  Cash  Transfer.  In 
contrast,  wUl  merely  delay  the  Ittevltable  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Oovemment  and  the 
rebels,  by  negating  some  of  the  effecU  of 
the  civil  war  and  reducing  the  incentive  of 
the  Oovemment  to  negotiate. 

CriUcs  of  this  approach  may  argue  that 
redirecting  the  Cash  Transfer's  resources  to 
reform  and  development  efforts  would 
damage  Duarte's  ability  to  govern  by  cut- 
ting off  his  lifeline  of  criUcal  ImporU  and 
budgetary  assistance.  They  may  also  argue 
that  reform  and  development  proJecU 
cannot  absorb  effectively  even  the  funds 
available  to  them  now.  and  so  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  a  tripling  of  funding. 


It  is  true  that  twth  the  international 
sector  of  the  Salvadoran  economy  and  the 
Salvadoran  Oovemment  have  grown  de- 
pendent on  the  Cash  Transfer,  and  would 
have  to  be  cut  back  to  account  for  Its  redi- 
rection. Transferring  the  funds  to  reform 
and  development  would  not  necessarily  re- 
quire a  dramatic  reduction  in  total  Imports. 
as  the  agricultural  and  small  business  sec- 
tors could  be  provided  with  foreign  ex- 
change for  project-specific  Imports  with  a 
portion  of  the  redirected  funds.  Similarly,  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  Oovemment  spending 
could  be  avoided  by  using  a  portion  of  the 
redirected  funds  to  support  the  Oovem- 
ment's  own  reform  and  development  ex- 
penditures. 

It  Is  also  true  that  a  major  increase  in 
funding  for  reform  and  development  poses  a 
management  problem  for  AID  staff  in  El 
Salvador  who  are  unable  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  many  of  the  projects  already  un- 
derway. This  problem  could  be  addressed  In 
two  ways.  First.  AID  could  transfer  some  of 
the  funds  into  a  holding  fund,  for  use  when 
promising  projects  liad  been  started  and  re- 
quired additional  funding.  Second.  AID 
could  use  some  of  the  Increase  to  hire  addi- 
tional personnel  for  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion. 

The  Importance  of  a  redirection  of  the 
Cash  Transfer,  both  by  supporting  reform 
and  development  projects  as  well  as  by  sym- 
bolically endorsing  reform  and  negotiations, 
should  not  be  underestimated.  The  benef  iU 
of  such  a  change  In  policy,  we  believe,  are 
well  worth  the  risks  It  entails. 

3.  Enforce  the  SS-man  cap:  Return  V.S.  mili- 
tary pertonnel  to  their  numfters  and  roles 
in  1981 

By  changing  the  restrictions  on  their  ac- 
tivities. DOD  has  been  able  to  place  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  combat  sones.  and  in  roles 
that  directly  support  Salvadoran  combat  op- 
erations. This  drift  from  training  into 
combat  support  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
near-doubling  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
El  Salvador,  permitted  by  DOD's  changes  in 
the  definition  of  U.S  personnel  covered  by 
the  55-man  cap.  These  trends  should  be  re- 
versed: 

OPAT  advisers  operating  at  the  brigade 
headquarters  of  El  Salvadors's  military  de- 
partments should  be  returned  to  training 
tasks  well-removed  from  rebel  zones: 

U.S.  military  personnel,  as  a  rule,  should 
be  restricted  to  areas  with  little  risk  of 
combat: 

Reconnaissance  flights  by  U.S.  Army 
pUots  operating  frmn  Honduras  and  U.8.  Air 
Ftorce  piloU  operating  from  Panama  in  sup- 
port of  Salvadoran  Army  uniU  should  tie 
terminated:  and 

The  &5-man  cap  should  be  Interpreted  as 
it  was  in  1981.  with  only  U.8.  Marine  guards 
at  the  Embassy  and  Defense  Attaches  ex- 
cepted. 

4.  Require  that  direct  U.S.  mUitani  action 
can  be  taken  only  with  the  prior  content 
aftheCongreu 

Enactment  of  the  "Foley-McHugh" 
Amendment,  which  requires  Congressional 
approval  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  U.8. 
Armed  Forces  Into  combat  In  or  over  El  Sal- 
vador and  Nicaragua,  is  the  best  way  to  re- 
affirm Congress'  role  in  decision  relating  to 
direct  military  action  In  El  Salvador.  The 
amendment  passed  the  House  twice  in  1984, 
but  was  weakened  in  conference  in  both 
cases  to  advisory  language. 
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FOOmORS 

>  See  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  William  Schneider 
and  DBAA  Director  Philip  Oaat.  ildminiJtraMoii 
Brieftng  to  Ou  Oongreu  on  FY  JU4-tS  lUquett  for 
CeHtrnl  America.  July-Aufluat.  19«4.  pp.  23-33: 
•VA  Help  (or  an  Air  Baae  In  El  Salvador. "  New- 
wee*.  September  17.  1»M. 

>The  planes  were  to  be  rtnanced  by  the  lecond 
(General)  supplemental  appropriation.  Neither  the 
riiiiiiriilnnsl  Preaentatlon  Document  (CPD)  given 
to  Congress  at  the  start  of  the  foreign  aid  cycle  nor 
updates  of  the  aid  request  in  briefings  and  hearings 
mentioned  the  gunships.  Of  the  four  most  relevant 
Committees  or  Subcommittees,  only  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  Senate  Appropriations 
maintains  that  It  had  been  Informed  prior  to  floor 
votes  approving  these  funds  that  they  were  to  be 
used  for  AC'4Ts.  This  information  appears  to  have 
been  provided  only  to  Subcommittee  majority 
members. 

•  See  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Bute  Tapley 
Bennett  to  Rep.  Weiss  (D-N.Y.>.  November  1.  1M4. 
and  letter  of  Deputy  Aaistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Nestor  Sanchez  to  93  Members  of  Congress.  Octo- 
ber 4.  1M4.  for  a  review  of  the  rules  of  engagement 
for  the  "trial"  gunship. 

'These  quotes  are  from  news  stories  on  the 
report,  which  is  stUl  classified.  See.  for  example. 
"Salvador  is  Faulted  on  Diversion  of  Aid  in  Audi- 
tors' Report."  New  York  Time*.  February  14.  1M4. 
p.  A-1.  The  Inspector  General's  report  is  discussed 
in  detail  in  a  study  by  the  Washington-based 
Center  for  International  Policy.  William  Goodfel- 
low.  U.S.  Seonomic  Aid  to  El  Salvador:  Where  is  it 
Ooinffrilay.  1M4. 

•  See  testimony  of  Gen.  Paul  Gorman.  "The  Role 
of  the  U.S.  Southern  Command  In  Central  Amer- 
ica." House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  August  1.  1»84.  See  also  "U.S. 
Aides  Say  Salvadoran  Army  is  Now  on  Top."  Sew 
York  Timet.  October  7.  1M4. 

•  See  AID.  Congreuional  l^ienlation  for  Fiscal 
Year  19$S,  Annex  III.  Volume  II.  p.  66. 

'  AID  reports  a  35  percent  drop  In  domestic  prod- 
uct and  40  percent  unemployment.  Many  analysts 
find  even  these  estimates  conservative.  See  U.S. 
Embassy.  San  Salvador.  U.S.  Economic  Aitittance 
Program,  briefing  paper.  January  7.  1985.  The 
figure  on  refugees  and  exiles  is  taken  from  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate.  Refugee  proMemj 
in  Central  America,  Staff  Report  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy.  Sep- 
tember 1.  1983.  Figures  on  capital  flight  and  the  de- 
cline In  investment  are  taken  from  U.S.  Embassy, 
San  Salvador.  Briefing  Book.  El  Salvador,  January, 
1983.  p.  6.  Figure  on  taxes  derived  from  recent  esti- 
mates In  AID.  Congrestional  Presentation  for 
Fitcal  Year  l$tS,  Annex  III.  Volume  II.  p.  62.  which 
placed  Salvadoran  expenditures  at  1680  million. 
revenues  at  1437  million  in  1982.  Of  these  revenues. 
8127  million  were  raised  by  U.8.  balance  of  pay- 
ments aid  exchanged  for  local  currencies  by  the 
Government.  Total  taxes  raised  then,  were  only 
8310  million,  or  less  than  one-half  of  expenditures. 

■  A  computer  run  of  U.S.  deliveries  to  El  Salvador, 
provided  to  Caucus  Chairman  Jim  Leach  (R-Ia.), 
showed  that  of  8364  million  In  military  aid  appro- 


priated by  Congress  from  1980  to  March.  IM4.  8U3 
million  had  been  delivered.  Another  819  mllUon  was 
withheld  pending  a  verdict  In  the  trial  of  aUc«cd 
killers  of  four  VJB.  churchwomen.  leaving  883  mil- 
lion stlU  In  the  pipeline. 

•  According  to  the  ooraputer  run  dtcd  In  footnote 
8. 

■•  D8AA  briefing  paper  supplied  to  Congreas  (un- 
tiUed).  March  13.  1984. 

•  •  Response  of  Mkihael  Andrleaa.  D<K>'s  Icflala- 
tive  liaison  for  Central  American  Isiues.  to  an  In- 
quiry made  by  Caucus  staff  for  Ctialnnan  Leach. 
February.  1984:  see  also  "Salavador  Raiding  Vil- 
lages."  Christian  Science  Monitor.  April  6.  1984. 

»  See  Jtetponset  fo  Speei/le  Questions  Sent  to  As- 
sUtanl  Secretary  MoOew.  submitted  to  Rep.  Michael 
Barnes  (D-Md.).  Chairman  of  the  Bouse  Foreign 
Af fain  Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
by  the  SUte  Department.  August  3.  ItM:  Amerlcaa 
Watch  and  the  Lawyer's  Committee  (or  Interna- 
tional Human  Rlghta.  Free  Fire.  August,  19*4,  p.  40. 
The  verdict  of  Free  Fire  Is  that:  ".  .  .  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  the  armed  forces  continue  to 
regularly  engage  In  indiscriminate  attacks  on  civil- 
ians. .  .  ."  For  other  reports  on  the  air  war,  see  also 
National  CaihoUe  Reporter.  April  30,  1904  (The 
shadow  of  a  little-noted  air  war  Is  falling  over  this 
country's  rural  population,  emptying  towns  and  ter- 
rorising dvillana.  .  .  ."):  Wall  Street  Journal, 
August  8,  1984:  and  Washinoton  Post,  April  13. 
1984. 

"See  "Duarte  Ratifies  Instructions  to  Air 
Force."  foreion  Broodcoff  Information  Service, 
SepUmber  13.  1984:  "Duarte  Issues  Rules  for  Air 
Attacks. "  New  York  Times.  September  13.  1984. 

■•  See  the  review  of  these  incidenU  in  U.S.  Poliew 
in  Central  America:  Against  the  LawT.  a  report  by 
six  members  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Foreign 
Policy  Caucus.  September  11.  1984.  pp.  38.  39.  S3. 
34. 

"President  Reagan,  in  his  television  address  of 
May  9,  1984,  characterised  all  non-DOD  aid  to  Cen- 
tral America  as  "dollars  to  be  used  for  economic 
and  social  development."  In  the  July,  1984.  issue  of 
JVaftonof  Securitw  NewUetUr,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Nestor  Sanches  claimed  that 
the  ratio  of  "economic""  to  ""military"'  aid  in  Central 
America  showed  that  the  United  SUtes  was  not 
pursuing  a  ""military  solution." 

"See  Americas  Watch  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  Jteporf  on  Human  RighU  in  U  Sal- 
vador, Second  Supplements  January,  1983,  p.  87. 

> '  DSAA  provided  Chairman  Leach  with  two  com- 
puter runs.  The  first,  which  was  current  as  of 
March  3,  1984,  Is  cited  above  in  footnotes  8  and  9. 
The  second  was  current  as  of  November  8,  1984. 
These  runs  sccount  for  deliveries  of  equipment  and 
services  funded  by  DOD  aid,  which  lag  slightly 
behind  obligations. 

' '  See  Larry  Nowels.  Local  Currencies  Oenerated 
by  Economic  Support  Funds  in  Central  America. 
Congressional  Research  Service  (Library  of  Con- 
gress) memorandum.  October  36,  1983.  According  to 
AID,  this  waiver  has  been  partially  rescinded.  The 
recision.  though,  has  little  effect  on  the  "(ungibi- 
llty"  of  the  currencies  generated  by  the  Cash 
Transfer. 


'•  See  footnote  7  for  an  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  U.S.  aid  In  compensating  for  declining  tax  reve- 
nuea. 

•*Sec  VM.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  World  Mililart  Expenditures  and  Arms 
TmntfiTt.  t$n-l»$2.  Washington.  DC.  1984.  p,  35. 
(or  figures  on  Salvadoran  military  espenditurea 
through  1983.  The  figure  for  1985  (83T0  ralUion)  U 
taken  from  "RightisU  Oppoae  Duarte.  Decree 
Budget  Chaiwea."  Foreign  Brx)adeast  Information 
Service,  January  3.  1988.  Conversion  of  the  1980 
figure  to  1988  dollars  made  with  the  Implicit  price 
deflator  for  GNP. 

•■  AID  Inspector  General.  Private  Sector  Sapport 
Protmm.  Audit  Report  No.  1.819-83-8.  April  30. 
1983.  p.  1.  links  the  "deterioration  of  the  country's 
domestic  resources  and  foreign  exchange  positions" 
directly  to  the  need  for  the  Cash  Tranafer.  See  also 
footnote  7. 

>>  The  535.000  figure  is  taken  from  U.8.  Embassy. 
San  Salvador.  Displaced  Persons  tsie)  Program, 
Briefing  paper.  January  7,  1985.  The  eompariaon  to 
Vietnam  Is  from  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  UA 
SenaU.  cited  above  in  footnote  7,  September  1. 
1983. 

'*  See  "Villages  In  Salvador  Resist  Plans  for  Self- 
Defense."  New  York  Tivws.  January  7,  1988.  p.  A-3: 
"UA  Food  for  Displaced  Salvadoreans  Diverted  by 
Corruption  and  Bad  Management,"  Christian  Sci- 
ence JTonitor.  March  8.  1984. 

"See  Jteporf  on  the  WhertabouU  of  MHitart 
Equipment  and  SaXvadoran  Troops  Trained  with 
U.S.  Military  AssisUnce  Funds,  published  by  the 
State  Department,  pursuant  to  P.L.  98-333. 

••  See  letter  to  Rep.  George  MlUer  (D-Cal.)  from 
the  Department  of  Defense.  December  14. 1984. 

>•  See,  for  example,  the  AdminlstraUoo's  response 
to  questions  submitted  for  the  record  by  Rep.  Clar- 
ence Long  (D-Md.),  in  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations.  VM.  Congress. 
Foreign  AssUtance  and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priations for  1$IS,  Part  3.  1984.  p.  433. 

"General  Accounting  Office  communication  to 
Rep.  George  Miller  (D-Cal.).  December  14.  1984: 
Col.  Evana.  El  Salvador  Deak  Officer.  DOD/ISA.  in 
a  meeting  with  Congreaslonal  staff.  December. 
1984. 

••See  "U.S.  Reconnaissance  Aids  In  Combat," 
Washington  Post,  March  39,  1984:  "U.8.  Steps  up 
Use  of  Spying  Planes  In  Salvador  War,"  New  York 
Times.  March  SO,  1984:  "4  Americans  From  CLA 
Killed  As  Plane  Crashes  in  El  Salvador, "  New  York 
Times,  October  30,  1984,  p.  1. 

"Quoted  In  "A  Plan  to  Win  in  El  Salvador," 
Newsweek.  March  31,  19U. 

••"'U.S.  Plan  for  Salvador  Stalls,"  Washington 
Post,  November  6.  1983. 

"  "Salvadoran  Rebel  Area  GeU  VM.  Aid."  Wash- 
ington Post,  December  18,  1983. 

■■  "E^scalsiion  In  El  Salvador,"  Los  Angeles  Times. 
January  14.  1985. 

""VS.  Pilot  Program  In  Salvadoran  Area  In 
Danger  of  Falling,"  New  York  Times,  December  18. 
1983. 

>•  See  footnotes  II  and  13. 


>'  See  response  to  Rep.  Clarence  Long  (D-Md.)  in 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations,  op.  cit.,  1984,  p.  395. 

••  "USA  Boosu  Military  Aid  to  El  Salvador," 
Jane's  Defense  Weekly.  November  17.  1984,  p.  877. 

"  General  Accounting  Office  communication  to 
Rep.  George  Miller  (D-Cal.),  December  14,  1984. 

'•See  footnote  13. 

••Salvadoran  Army  Major  RIcardo  Salvador 
Murcia.  quoted  in  ""Salvadorans  Say  43  Killed  in 
HamleU."  Washington  Post  (reprint  from  Boston 
atobe).  September  9, 1984. 

"See  Americas  Watch  and  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  IntemaUonal  Human  RighU,  Free  Fire,  August, 
1984,  pp.  33-34. 

•  >  Quoted  in  ""Salvadoran  Escalation,""  Associated 
Press,  May  31,  1984. 

"Quoted  in  ""U.8.  is  Bolstering  Salvadoran 
Copters."  New  York  Times,  September  19,  1984. 

••General  Accounting  Office  communication  to 
Rep.  George  MUler  (D-Cal).  December  14,  1984. 

••Col.  Evans,  El  Salvador  Desk  Officer,  DOD/ 
ISA.  In  a  meeting  with  Congressional  staff.  Decem- 
ber. 1984.  Col.  Evans  also  stated  that  the  Salvador- 
an Air  Force  has  requested  that  civilian  contract 
personnel  be  retained  from  BeU  HeUeopten  to  serv- 
ice the  recent  additions  to  the  Buey  fleet. 

••In  one  particularly  chilling  incident  in  August, 
1984.  helicopter-borne  troops  encircled  and  opened 
fire  on  hundreds  of  unarmed  peasanu  and  a  small 
number  of  armed  rebels  In  Chalatenango  province. 
Salvadoran  ArehMshop  Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas 
condemned  the  incident,  in  which  he  said  SO  peoirte 
had  died,  and  called  for  an  investigation.  Aeoording 
lo  Catholic  Relief  Services,  almost  1.000  refugees 
fled  El  Salvador  for  Honduras  in  the  two  months 
following  this  Incident.  Interview  of  CRS  official  by 
staff  of  Rep.  George  MlUer  (D-Cal.).  January  10. 
1985:  "Salvador  Prelate  Asks  Study  of  Grisly  Re- 
ports."  New  York  Times,  September  17. 1984. 

••Communication  of  Michael  Andricos.  DOD's 
legislative  liaison  for  Central  American  Issues,  to 
Rep.  George  MlUer  (D-Cal.),  January  10,  1985:  CoL 
Evans,  El  Salvador  Desk  Officer,  DOD/ISA.  in  a 
meeting  with  C^ongressional  staff,  December,  1984. 

"  Some  U.S.  programs  In  El  Salvador  are  not  In- 
cluded In  this  comparison  because  they  are  not  con- 
cessionary, and  so  not  technically  ""aid."  They  are 
.  compiled  In  Table  9. 

••  According  to  the  Overseas  Development  Coun- 
cil, there  sre  some  900.000  Salvadorans  living  in 
what  the  World  Bank  calls  "absolute  poverty."  U.8. 
funding  for  reform  and  development  has  been  8387 
million. 

••  Among  these  analysts  would  be  Lionel  Gomes, 
former  deputy  administrator  of  one  of  the  Salva- 
doran land  reform  agcndea:  Martin  Diskln,  profes- 
sor of  poUtical  science  at  the  Massachusette  Insti- 
tute of  Teehnolocr.  and  John  BIcAward.  who  has 
managed  prognuns  in  El  Salvador  (or  the  Unitarian 
Oniversalist  organtation. 

'•  AID  Inspector  General,  Agrarian  Reform  in  XI 
Salvador.  January  18, 1984. 

•  ■AID.  AID  Management  Response  to  Inspector 
Oenerafs  Audit  of  El  Salvador  Agrarian  Reform, 
January  38. 1984. 

••  Checchi  and  Company,  it^rarlan  Reform  in  Kl 
Salvador.  January.  1983.  available  from  AID. 

••  Figures  taken  from  VM.  Embassy.  San  Salva- 
dor. Policy  Paper  for  the  OOES  lOovemment  of  El 
SalvadorJ,  draft.  May  15.  1984.  GDP  figure:  p.  2; 
school  enrollment:  p.  33:  value-added:  p.  18. 

'•  tbid,  p.  38. 

••Dr.  Richard  Goldstein.  In  an  interview  with 
Caucus  staff.  December,  1984.  See  also  Dr.  Gold- 
stein's review,  ProMems  in  Providing  HumanitaH- 
an  Assistance  to  Displaeed  Persons  in  El  Salvador. 
November,  1984,  Aesculapius  International  Medi- 
cine. 

••  "Rebels  PuU  Strings  of  U.S  Aid  Program  in  El 
Salvador  Province,""  CTtri«(ian  Science  Monitor,  De- 
cember 9,  1983,  p.  1« 


CONCLUSION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


NOMINATION   OF  EDWIN  MEESE 

III  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  III.  of 
California,  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Iiir.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  remarics  that  have  been 
offered  by  my  warm  friend,  the  distin- 
girished  senior  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma, in  which  he  indicated  the  very 
narrow  area  of  difference  that  appar- 
ently divides  the  two  sides  at  this 
point  in  time.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
he  is  presently  visiting  with  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  majority  whip.  I  am 
sure  as  they  leave  us  arm  in  arm.  even 
now.  they  are  discussing  how  narrow 
those  differences  are.  I  see  the  benign 
look  on  both  of  their  countenances  as 
they  stand  there  reassuring  one  an- 
other that  the  democratic  system  will 
ultimately  work.  Even  now  as  this  Sen- 
ator talks  the  moment  of  truth  may  be 
arriving  right  here  in  front  of  all  of  us 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  so  at  any 
moment  now,  after  their  conversation, 
though  it  may  have  terminated  tempo- 
rarily. I  am  sure  it  will  be  indicated 
that  we  can  proceed  to  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Meese.  although  it  does  seem 
that  the  majority  leader  is  leaving  us 
temporarily  to  contemplate  his  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  that 
occurs  in  places  like  this  at  times  like 
this  is  we  kind  of  forget  what  we  are 
arguing  about  and  how  little  differ- 
ence there  might  be  between  us. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  Senate  long 
but  I  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  House 
of  RepresentaUves  in  1950.  That  was 
the  year  that  Everett  McKlnley  Dirii- 
sen  defeated  Scott  Lucas,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  Democratic  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate,  and  as  many 
know  Senator  Dlrkaen  went  on  to 
great  heights  In  this  body,  he  became 
the  minority  leader.  There  is  a  build- 
ing near  here  named  after  him  and 
one  in  Chicago  named  after  him.  He 
made  his  mark  on  contemporary 
American  politics. 

I  recall  after  I  had  been  in  the  nil- 
nolB  House  a  little  while,  about  as  long 
as  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  now,  an 
argument  came  up  that  resulted  in  the 
first  major  filibuster  when  I  was  in  the 
Illinois  House.  It  probably  seems 
rather  inconsequential  three  decades 
later,  but  as  a  yoimg  man  I  recall  how 
impressed  I  was  by  the  fact  that  they 
put  cots  in  all  the  hallways,  everyone 
spent  night  and  day  there  for  several 
days.  I  recall  that  one  older  member 
had  a  heart  attack  because  of  the  long 
hours,  the  intemperate  attitudes  by 
everyone  in  those  days.  The  issue  was 
that  in  those  days,  even  as  now,  in  Illi- 


nois we  had  a  number  of  different 
funds.  You  did  not  put  everything  into 
the  general  revenue  fund.  You  had 
separate  fimds.  We  had  an  agricultur- 
al premium  fund,  and  the  agricultural 
premium  fund  was  used  to  have 
county  fairs  in  the  101  of  the  102 
counties  outside  Cook  in  our  State 
where  the  farmers  came  and  they  se- 
lected the  best  cow  and  the  best  pig 
and  the  best  relish  prepared  by  the 
farm  wife,  the  finest  ear  of  com. 

That  was  of  course  then,  as  it  is  now, 
a  major  thing  in  the  rural  areas  of  my 
State.  There  was  a  massively  powerful 
man  whose  newspaper  is  still  very 
powerful  by  the  name  of  Colonel 
McCormick.  He  owned  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  decided  in  those  days  that 
it  was  not  reasonable  and  fair  to  use 
the  agricultural  premium  fund  just  for 
the  other  101  rural  counties— I  should 
not  say  rural  counties  but  the  other 
101  coimties  out  of  Cook,  which  of 
course  is  the  major  big  county  with 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  it.  He  suggested 
that  they  should  use  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural premium  fund  to  build  a  big 
exposition  center  in  Chicago.  As  you 
know,  it  is  there  now  and  it  is  called 
McCormick  Place. 

Well.  Mayor  Daley,  the  mayor  of 
Chlotgo.  embraced  that  idea.  He 
thought  it  was  a  very  good  one.  Need- 
less to  say,  many  down  State  legisla- 
tors. Just  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
Colonel  McCormick  and  Mayor  Daley 
loved  the  idea,  thought  it  was  terrible. 
Well,  you  might  think  we  are  divided 
now.  but  let  me  tell  you  something. 
Three  decades  ago.  when  I  was  Just  a 
yoimg  kid  in  my  twenties  in  the  Illi- 
nois House,  the  division  on  a  geo- 
graphic and  philosophical  basis  be- 
tween the  mayor  of  Chicago  and  Colo- 
nel McCormick  on  the  one  hand  and 
downsUte  legislators  of  major  power 
was  great,  because  this  was  before  one 
man  one  vote  and  our  Senate  was  di- 
vided on  the  basis  of  area,  not  people, 
and  the  power  was  in  the  downstaters. 
So  the  filibuster  began  and  it  lasted— 
maybe  history  will  not  support  this 
statement  because  divided  this  far 
from  the  occurrence  I  probably  might 
be  exaggerating  a  little  bit.  but  it 
lasted  several  weeks.  I  believe.  Certain- 
ly it  lasted  more  than  the  few  days  we 
have  been  engaged  here  in  discussing 
the  plight  of  the  farmer.  There  was  a 
State  representative  from  downstate 
by  the  name  of  Paul  Ziegler,  a  big. 
massive  man— he  later  became  a  Sena- 
tor—huge, huge  man  who  was  leading 
the  filibuster.  As  I  say,  it  went  on  for  a 
long,  long  time.  A  man  had  a  heart 
attack,  people  engaged  in  fistf ights  on 
the  floor  of  the  house:  rent  their  gar- 
ments, screamed— did  outrageous 
things.  We  were  the  laughingstock  of 
the  State,  after  this  had  gone  on  for  a 
long  time  and  folks  had  been  sleeping 
on  those  cots  and  eating  at  their  desks. 
You   could    do    that    in    the    Illinois 
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house.  I  un  glul  we  cannot,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend,  do  that  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Finally.  Mr.  Zlegler  had  gone  to  the 
washroom.  As  he  was  coming  back,  re- 
porters from  the  major  Chicago  news- 
papers of  those  days— in  those  days, 
there  was  the  Tribune,  the  Sun  Times, 
the  Daily  News,  and  the  old  Herald 
American— stopped  him.  They  said. 
"How  far  apart  are  yeu  now?"  He  said. 
"I  don't  know." 

They  said.  "What  are  your  differ- 
ences?" He  said.  "I  don't  know." 

They  said.  "What  would  it  take  to 
resolve  it?  "  He  said.  "I  don't  know." 

I  was  standing  there  at  the  time,  and 
I  thought  that  is  about  right.  We  do 
not  know  what  we  are  doing  any  more. 
Our  emotions  have  caught  us  in  this. 
We  are  the  victims  of  what  we  have 
created.  We  are  Just  hollering  and 
shouting  and  mad  at  each  other,  and 
we  do  not  remember  why  any  more.  It 
was  really  true.  Eveybody  was  out- 
raged, committed  to  the  raw  emotion, 
but  nobody  remembered  why. 

There  obviously  are  differences  of 
opinion  that  led  us  to  the  place  where 
we  are  this  morning,  this  Saturday. 

I  want  to  say  this.  Mr.  President:  I 
was  here  at  1  o'clock  this  morning,  or 
whatever  time  it  was.  when  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  pre- 
sented their  points  of  view.  I  have 
heard  many  fine  speeches.  Both.  I 
thought,  in  their  own  perfectly  moder- 
ate way,  presented  the  positions  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  very  well  done  by  both. 

As  I  sat  here.  I  thought.  "My  good- 
ness, gracious,  our  distintuished  ma- 
jority leader  is  absolutely  presenting 
his  points  so  perfectly  that  I  have  to 
be  wrong.  He  must  be  right.  He  said  it 
Just  perfectly." 

Then  our  minority  leader  rose,  and  I 
thought,  "He  won't  be  able  to  deal 
with  this." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer was  here,  but  it  was  the  finest 
speech  I  have  heard  from  the  minority 
leader  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  in  this  great  body.  Very  quiet- 
ly—you could  hear  a  pin  drop— he  pre- 
sented our  position.  I  thought  it  was 
really  excellent.  I  wish  every  American 
could  have  heard  this  at  1  o'clock  this 
morning. 

I  thought  that  these  two  men  dis- 
cussing what  divided  us  was  perfectly 
done,  eminently  showing  why  they  are 
leaders:  Because,  out  of  a  group  of 
men.  they  stand  apart,  having  that 
degree  of  excellence  that  permits 
them,  in  a  special  way,  to  suggest  what 
these  great  parties  sometimes  try  to 
achieve. 

I  want  to  suggest  this  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  what  it  Is  worth:  Those  two 
men  who  spoke  so  eloquently  at  1 
o'clock  this  morning  about  what  divid- 
ed us.  in  my  view,  left  alone  for  15 
minutes,  by  themselves.  Just  the  two 
of  them,  could  come  back  to  our  sepa- 


rate caucuses  15  minutes  later  and 
present  to  each  of  our  separate  cau- 
cuses, as  quietly  as  they  did  at  1 
o'clock  this  morning,  the  solution 
somewhere  between  the  two  different 
points  of  view  and  resolve  this  thing 
before  lunch.  I  truly  believe  that. 

I  speak  only  for  myself  as.  I  think,  a 
moderate  centrist,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  position  of  my  political 
party,  and  I  think  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Senate,  as  one  who 
is  perfectly  willing  to  accept  some- 
thing soon  that  will  bring  us  together. 

I  have  indicated  that  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  Mr.  Meese.  but  his  nomi- 
nation is  going  to  be  confirmed.  I  have 
been  in  public  life  all  my  adulthood.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  have  Mr. 
Meese's  nomination  confirmed  before 
lunch  today,  with  my  negative  vote, 
and  go  on  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  probability  is  very  good  that 
there  have  been  better  Attomes^s  Gen- 
eral in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  all  kind  of  evidence  that  there 
have  been  many  worse.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Meese  would  be  perfectly  adequate  as 
Attorney  General.  Although  I  would 
not  want  to  support  his  nomination.  I 
do  not  shrink  from  it.  I  am  not  wor- 
ried about  it.  I  think  the  country 
would  be  all  right. 

I  would  like  to  vote  on  ICE.  The  Pre- 
siding Officer  Mr.  [Dahtorth]  and  I 
live  across  the  river  from  one  another. 
I  could  drive  to  his  house  in  less  than 
an  hour.  I  know  his  State,  which  is 
next  to  mine,  better  than  any  other 
State,  and  I  guarantee  that  both  need 
the  money  for  our  roads.  I  would  like 
to  pass  ICE  today,  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  pass  it  before  lunch  and 
give  it  my  vote  and  build  highways 
and  put  people  to  work.  I  am  for  that. 

I  will  vote  for  the  resolution.  I  do 
not  think  that  resolution  does  enough, 
but  it  does  more  than  we  had  a  week 
ago.  I  always  vote  for  half  a  lunch  if  I 
cannot  get  a  full  lunch. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  most  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield,  since  the  Sena- 
tor called  me  a  most  able  Senator. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  recognize  the 
truth  when  I  see  it. 

I  Join  the  Senator  in  the  most 
urgent  wish  that  we  might  pass  the 
interstate  cost  estimates  bill  this 
morning. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Why  do  we  not  call  it 
up  now,  and  he  and  I  will  pass  it? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  do  that,  but  it  is  for  the  majority 
leader  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  He  is  a  kind  and  benign 
man.  PerhaiTS  he  would. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  He  is  not  paying 
much  attention  to  what  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Look  at  the  pleasant 
countenance.  Surely,  such  a  man 
would  not  deny  us  at  this  moment  the 
pleasure  of  passing  ICE. 


Bdr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield,  without  losing 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  more  of  this  I  can  stand  today. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Tou  are  a  himible  man, 
but  you  will  accommodate  it,  I  know. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
bear  up  under  It  and  take  it  on  me  as 
if  it  were  lashes.  [Laughter.] 

I  was  visiting  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  was  distracted  from  the 
conversation,  but  I  heard  the  glowing 
remarks,  did  not  miss  those,  and  was 
reflecting  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado looked  rested  and  healthy.  He  is 
a  delightful  gentleman.  I  have  served 
with  him  on  the  Nuclear  Regulation 
Subcommittee.  He  was  chairman  when 
I  started.  I  was  ranking  member,  and 
those  roles  are  now  reversed.  I  said  to 
him.  "As  you  get  healthier  lotting  and 
more  rested.  I  am  becoming  more  ema- 
ciated and  beat  up."  and  he  reflected 
that  that  was  probably  true. 

In  any  event.  I  do  admire  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  brought  to 
the  body  in  the  way  of  the  issue— cer- 
tainly, what  the  Senator  (rom  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BoRDf]  has  brought  to  the 
issue. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  dreamed, 
when  Senator  Borxh  and  Senator 
ExoN  decided  to  proceed  with  their 
comments  about  the  farm  issue,  that 
we  would  have  reached  this  point. 

I  was  a  legislator  in  a  State  legisla- 
ture. I  was  a  majority  leader.  I  have 
been  a  minority  member.  I  think  it  is 
always  good  to  remember  how  it  is 
when  you  are  on  both  sides. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  how  it 
was  when  I  was  in  the  minority  in  this 
body.  I  am  not  here  to  be  petulant  or 
I>etty,  but  at  some  future  time  I  will 
relate  those  experiences  of  being  in 
the  minority  while  our  very  capable 
majority  leader  then.  Senator  Btko. 
was  trying  to  get  his  agenda  per- 
formed. 

It  meant  a  great  deal  to  him  that  he 
did  get  his  agenda  performed  and  to 
do  that  he  expressed  an  extraordinary 
array  of  procedures  to  get  that  agenda 
performed.  That  is  why  I  have  high 
regard  for  him. 

Now.  we  have  another  majority 
leader  who  has  an  agenda  to  perform. 
There  is  no  escaping  what  the  agenda 
is.  The  agenda  is  the  Ed  Meese  nomi- 
nation, the  interstate  cost  estimate 
issue,  and  famine  relief  in  Ethiopia. 
We  think  those  are  important. 

We  thought  the  farm  issue  was  so 
important  that  we  expressed  to  the 
President,  and  he  was  ahead  of  us  and 
so  was  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
that  they  do  something.  Something 
was  done  to  the  tune  of  over  $680  mil- 
lion with  millions  more  in  the  pipeline 


to  accommodate  the  farmers  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  make  them  all 
whole.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  that.  The  issue,  as  unfortunate 
as  it  is,  so  that  no  one  is  misguided, 
the  issue  is  that  we  have  a  majority 
leader  who  has  an  agenda,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  first  year  of  his  tenure  if 
we  are  not  able  to  express  that  agenda 
and  bring  that  agenda  to  the  Senate, 
then  it  is  going  to  be  a  long,  tedious  2 
years.  I  do  not  look  forward  to  that; 
indeed  I  do  not. 

But  I  can  tell  you  the  prerogative  of 
a  majority  leader  is  an  agenda,  and 
anyone  who  has  served,  as  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  has  served  in  a 
legislature,  knows  that  that  is  the  very 
essence  of  leadership. 

So.  amid  all  the  miasma  of  stuff  that 
flies  around  here  about  the  farmers 
and  what  is  to  become  of  them,  and 
the  heartless  President,  and  a  heart- 
less Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and  Re- 
publicans doing  in  the  farmers  of 
America,  as  I  said  yesterday,  those  im- 
fortunate  people  do  not  give  a  whit 
whether  the  Democrats  are  trying  to 
pass  something  or  the  Republicans  are 
trjrlng  to  pass  something.  Their  only 
wonder  is,  "What  are  they  doing?" 

So  I  will  not  even  put  a  partisan  tilt 
on  it  because  everyone  else  has  done 
that  so  magnificently,  and  anyone  who 
can  come  to  this  floor  and  say  that 
that  has  not  occurred  is  deluded.  So  it 
has  been  a  partisan  tilt.  It  remains  a 
partisan  tilt.  It  is  fascinating  to  me. 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  remain  here 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  until 
we  deal  with  the  agenda  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  recently  elected.  That  is  my 
loyalty  at  this  time. 

There  should  be  no  ability  to  distort 
that  or  to  lose  track  of  it  or  to  miss  it 
anywhere. 

So  I  have  sat  through  the  negotia- 
tions. There  could  not  be  anyone 
whom  I  know  more  pleasant  to  deal 
with  than  Senator  Davis  Bosm  of 
Oklahoma.  We  came  here  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  shared  many  interests 
together.  We  share  a  common  love  of 
many  things.  He  is  a  friend.  Senator 
Jim  Ezoif  came  here  when  I  did.  We 
came  in  the  same  class.  So  I  have 
learned  to  enjoy  him.  a  spirited  man 
who  enjoys  a  scrap  Just  like  your  loyal 
corresi>ondent  enjoys  a  scrap. 

So  that  is  where  we  are. 

So.  we  met  many  times,  and  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  went  back  to 
their  group  and  said.  "Here  we  think 
we  have  something."  I  watched  that 
hapiTen  three  times.  "I  think  we  have 
something.  I  think  maybe  we  have  an 
agreement  here.  I  think  maybe  if  we 
had  a  letter  here.  I  think  if  we  had 
this." 

We  waited  and  we  negotiated  and  we 
will  again.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  We  will  again. 


And  during  the  course  of  that  the 
majority  leader  remained  open,  acces- 
sible, attentive,  and  then  yesterday  we 
were  presented  with  14  amendments 
which  are  not  Just  housekeeping 
amendments:  they  are  substantive 
amendments.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
me  that  these  do  not  seem  to  get  re- 
ported as  to  what  they  are.  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  are  not  dots  .and 
tittles  upon  the  statute  books.  They 
are  items  of  absolute  substance.  Some 
of  them  have  been  languishing  in  the 
back  bay  of  this  place  for  30  years  and 
the  only  reason  they  have  been  lan- 
guishing there  is  because  they  are 
known  colloquially  as  turkeys. 

Let  me  review  Just  some  of  them 
without  n«.fning  the  sponsors  of  them. 

Mr.  DIXON.  One  man's  turkey  is  an- 
other man's  meal  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

BCr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  right.  I  say 
that.  Mr.  President,  one  man's  Junk  is 
another  man's  treasure,  and  that  cer- 
tainly is  what  we  have  here,  because 
we  have  restructuring  of  portions  of 
the  farm  credit  system  affecting  co- 
ops and  PCA's.  We  have  amendments 
relating  to  loan  guarantees.  We  have 
amendments  relating  to  allocation  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  person- 
nel or  extra  personnel.  We  have 
amendments  relating  to  speeding  up 
loan  procateing.  We  have  amendments 
requiring  SBA  disaster  loans  to  be 
made  on  the  same  basis  as  those  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
We  have  two  amendments  restructur- 
ing the  entire  farm  loan  system  in 
California.  We  have  an  amendment  re- 
lating to  an  entire  bUl  called  the 
Emergency  Farm  Credit  Relief  Act. 
We  have  an  amendment  relating  to 
SBA  loans  for  farmers.  We  have  an 
amendment  relating  to  a  composite 
type  of  banking  bill.  We  have  amend- 
ments as  to  how  banks  establish  their 
cm)ital  requirements  and  the  fact  they 
cannot  drop  below  minimum  require- 
ments which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  issue.  We  have  amendments  on 
cash  flow  on  direct  farm  home  loans. 
We  have  a  myriad  of  amendments 
dealing  with  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration advance  money  or  other  funds 
or  euly  advance  money.  That  is  what 
we  have. 

That  was  presented  to  our  majority 
leader  yesterday. 

It  was  not  well  received  and,  there- 
fore, the  majority  leader  in  his  good 
faith  and  good  conscience  went  back 
and  sought  to  seek  another  agreement, 
at  which  time  he  did.  And  then  we 
boiled  that  down  to  seven— not  we. 
they,  boiled  that  down  to  seven  and 
maybe  it  could  get  to  two  or  maybe  it 
could  get  to  three.  I  am  really  not 
aware.  I  really  do  not  know. 

All  I  do  know  is  what  I  have  ex- 
pressed with  great  rei>etition  and  that 
is  very  simply  that  we  have  a  new 
leader  and  his  name  is  Robcrt  Dole 
and  he  is  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  he  has  an  agenda.  Would 


that  contevl  of  the  agenda  were  not 
perceived  to  be  at  issue  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  was  ever  intend- 
ed to  be  the  result  here,  certainly  not 
with  the  minority  leader,  who  has  ac- 
commodated me  on  many  occasions 
and  who  with  his  awesome  abilities 
could  control  this  place  for  2  years. 
That  is  the  nature  of  his  skill.  He  is 
awesome.  I  have  the  deepest  respect 
for  his  awesome  abilities,  and  I  mean 
that  sincerely.  He  knows  that.  I  have 
shared  that  with  him. 

If  you  want  to  know  where  we  are  at 
Saturday  at  10:30  a.m.  on  this  date,  we 
are  at  a  very  simple  Jimcture.  We  have 
a  m&Jority  leader  with  an  agenda  and 
he  intends  to  perform  that  agenda. 
How  long  that  takes  is  not  for  me  to 
determine. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  as  in  every  other  case  I  am 
greatly  impressed  by  my  friend  from 
WycHning  who  even  prior  to  his  as- 
cendancy to  the  office  of  the  assistant 
majority  leader  of  this  great  body  has 
always  impressed  me  as  one  of  great 
intellect  and  wit.  a  person  who  stood 
out  among  his  peers  in  this  place,  and 
I  am  always  enlarged  intellectually  by 
the  contributions  he  makes  to  my  per- 
sonal experience  here. 

I  understand  what  he  says  about  mi- 
norities and  majorities.  In  the  20  years 
I  was  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  12  in 
the  house  and  8  in  the  senate,  I  was  in 
the  majority  4  of  the  20  years  suid  in 
the  minority  16  of  the  20.  So  I  have 
that  experience. 

And  I  can  appreciate  the  different 
attitudes  that  one  acquires  in  either 
group.  In  1970,  when  I  was  elected 
State  treasurer,  we  achieved  the  ma- 
jority in  both  places  in  the  house  and 
saute  in  my  State.  And  as  the  newly 
elected  State  treasurer  I  was  asked 
to— and  a  rising  i>er8on  in  my  iiarty— I 
was  asked  to  speak  to  a  Joint  session  of 
the  two  houses.  It  was  the  flrst  time 
we  had  a  majority  in  the  State  senate 
since  the  early  days  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  So  that  was  WIO.  It 
had  been  over  three  decades  since  we 
had  been  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 
The  two  houses  were  fulL  My  party 
was  the  majority  in  both  places.  And  I 
was  selected  to  speak  to  my  brethren, 
my  party  being  the  party  in  both 
places. 

Here  is  what  I  said  to  them.  Mr. 
President,  to  my  colleagues  of  my 
Democratic  persuasion  who  were  in 
the  majority  for  the  first  time  in  over 
three  decades  in  Illinois.  I  said:  "Be 
kind  to  the  minority  because  you  will 
be  one  again  someday." 

I  do  not  know  how  long  these  differ- 
ences will  go  on.  Without  getting  to 
the  whole  general  issue,  though,  my 
friend,  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
has  read  from  a  list  of  14  amendments. 
He  called  them  turkeys  and,  of  course, 
I  told  him  one  man's  turiiey  is  another 
man's  meaL  So  there  is  some  differ- 
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ence  of  opinion  about  the  quality  of 
those  14  different  items  on  that  list. 

But  I  thinlt  that  what  is  Important 
to  understand  is  that  we  had  already 
authorized  the  minority  leader  to 
reduce  it  to  seven  and  he  was  on  the 
way  to  the  majority  leader  to  so 
inform  him  when  the  negotiations 
were  terminated.  So  the  list  is  not  14. 
it  is  already  7. 

The  majority  leader,  in  his  remarks 
early  this  morning,  had  indicated  that 
he  understood  that  there  were  two  or 
three  differences,  so  the  majority 
leader  by  his  own  account  recognized 
that  two  or  three  amendments  were 
reasonably  upon  the  agenda  in  his 
own  perception  of  the  thing.  So  I 
guess  somewhere  between  the  seven 
we  were  prepared  to  offer  before  the 
door  for  doing  business  was  closed  and 
the  three  the  majority  leader  himself 
had  countenanced,  you  know  there  is 
that  difference. 

If  the  minority  leader,  who  spoke  so 
beautifully  and  so  eloquently,  in  my 
view,  last  night,  is  right  in  suggesting 
that  the  time  involved  for  the  seven 
was  3W  hours,  and  the  majority  leader 
has  indicated  three  he  himself  con- 
templated, assuming  some  area  in 
there,  we  are  really  here  debating  at 
great  length  already  this  morning  a 
contemplated  timeframe  of  probably  a 
couple  of  hours.  This  whole  immense 
charade,  all  of  this  involvement  of  all 
of  these  bodies  and  lights  and  electric- 
ity and  energy  and  people,  is  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  spending  a 
couple  of  hours  on  the  floor,  as  I  see 
it.  And  if  what  we  are  going  to  offer 
are  turkeys,  then  I  suppose  there  is 
very  little  to  be  concerned  about  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  You  say  this  is  a  cha- 
rade. This  is  no  charade.  This  is  a  very 
fundamental  argxmient  we  have  here. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  2  hours  or  this 
hour  or  that  hour.  It  is  a  question  of 
who  is  going  to  nm  the  Senate— and 
you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do— who  is 
going  to  determine  the  agenda  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  think  the  Senator 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Wait  a  moment;  if  I 
may  continue. 

Mr.  DIXON.  You  certainly  may. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So  when  you  say  it  is 
a  charade,  that  is  the  way  you  charac- 
terize it.  That  is  not  the  way  anybody 
else  is  characterizing  it  around  here; 
certainly  not  on  this  side.  So  let  us  get 
that  straight. 

And  you  can  go  on  and  on  and  talk 
and  continue,  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  farmers,  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Ed  Meese.  The 
basic  question  is:  Who  is  going  to  de- 
termine the  agenda  of  the  Senate? 

Now,  I  listened  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  last  evening  talking 


about  the  necessity  to  proceed  with 
the  business  of  the  country  and  he  Lb 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Senate  and  all  that.  We  aU  are.  But  I 
also  served  6  years  here  while  he  was 
majority  leader.  And  there  was  never 
any  question  about  who  was  going  to 
determine  the  agenda  for  this 
Senate— which  bill  came  first,  which 
bill  came  second,  which  bill  came 
third.  That  was  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Now  we  have  a  new  situation  here  in 
which  those  on  your  side  are  clearly 
trying  to  determine  what  comes  first. 
Let  us  call  it  what  it  is.  It  is  no  cha- 
rade. It  is  a  very  fundamental  matter 
that  we  feel  deeply  about. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Meese  goes,  let  us  have 
a  vote.  I  am  for  him.  I  think  most  on 
this  side  are  for  him.  How  your  people 
stand.  I  do  not  know.  Let  us  have  a 
vote  up  or  down. 

Let  us  proceed  with  the  farm  prob- 
lem. But  this  business  of  concern  for 
the  farmers  that  is  being  so  vehement- 
ly expressed  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  is 
Just  not  so.  If  they  want  to  get  on  it. 
let  us  get  on  with  it.  And  they  have 
got  the  capability. 

But  the  real  issue  before  this  Senate 
is:  Who  is  going  to  determine  the 
agenda?  I  can  remember  when  I  first 
came  here  we  had  37  Memtwrs  on  this 
side  and  somebody  on  this  side  got  up 
and  said,  "I  move  to  adjourn."  And  the 
majority  leader,  now  the  minority 
leader,  came  on  the  floor  in  rightful 
indignation  and  said.  "The  determina- 
tion of  when  we  are  going  to  adjourn 
is  made  by  the  majority  leader."  And 
he  was  right  and  we  were  wrong. 

And  if  you  want  total  chaos  in  this 
place,  you  will  have  it  when  the  minor- 
ity, and  a  minority  of  the  minority,  is 
trying  to  determine  what  comes  next 
on  the  agenda. 

We  went  through  a  very  valuable  ex- 
ercise here,  an  exercise  that  was  bipar- 
tisan. We  had  a  committee,  a  task 
force  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Indiana.  And  he 
had  before  him  the  problem  of  the 
Senate  not  being  able  to  get  on  with 
its  business.  And  one  of  the  deep  con- 
cerns—sure there  were  procedural 
matters,  and  we  have  not  yet  wrestled 
with  them— are  we  going  to  have  a 
long  debate  on  a  motion  to  proceed? 
Are  we  going  to  have  filibusters  on  a 
motion  to  proceed?  How  is  the  Senate 
going  to  do  its  business? 

One  of  the  problems  was  ap  many 
Senators  were  involved  in  a  multitude 
of  conunittees,  so  they  took  the  234 
positions  on  those  committees  and  ne- 
gotiated with  the  other  side. 

They  reduced  them.  First,  they 
thought  we  would  get  them  to  200  and 
then  to  203.  They  ended  up  with  214. 
which  is  a  major  achievement.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  committee  was  not  to 
keep  people  off  of  committees.  It  was 
so  the  business  of  the  Senate  can  move 
ahead. 


Now  we  have  a  new  problem.  The 
new  problem  is  that  the  minority  sud- 
denly thinks  that  they  want  to  say 
what  is  going  to  hi4>pen  around  here 
and  emasculate  the  ability  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  determine  the  sched- 
ule. 

Now.  that  is  no  charade.  That  is  a 
very  fundamental  matter  and  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  your  leader,  now  the 
minority  leader,  then  the  majority 
leader,  had  no  qualms  atmut  when  he 
was  in  the  majority.  He  knew  exactly 
how  to  nm  this  place  and  how  it 
should  be  run,  and  that  is  with  the 
majority  leader  determining  the 
schedule. 

If  people  want  to  filibuster  and  keep 
the  schedule  from  proceeding,  that  is 
their  business.  It  grinds  everything  to 
a  halt.  We  cannot  get  on  with  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  highway  program, 
such  as  the  farm  program,  whatever 
comes  next,  aid  to  Ethiopia.  But  it  is  a 
very  fundamental  difference  that  we 
are  engaged  in.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator's comments  to  go  unchallenged 
that  this  is  some  charade.  It  is  no  cha- 
rade at  aU. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
and  I  appreciate  he  may  be  amazed  to 
know  the  point  of  view  that  he  ex- 
presses. I  can  only  speak  for  this  indi- 
vidual Senator.  I  cannot  speak  for  ev- 
erybody on  this  side,  but  how  the  view 
has  been  created  here  that  some  want 
to  challenge  the  leadership  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  a  little  beyond  my  im- 
derstanding. 

I  happen  to  have  the  greatest  per- 
sonal regard  for  the  majority  leader. 
The  record  in  my  home  State  is  kind 
of  replete  with  remarks  by  the  now 
senior  Senator,  but  then  mostly  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  at  a  varie- 
ty of  places  when  I  was  asked  about 
the  abilities  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  even  before  he  became  majori- 
ty leader.  I  had  indicated  my  profoimd 
respect  for  the  majority  leader.  I  serve 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  with 
the  Senator  and.  frankly,  have  been 
impressed  many  times  over  4  years 
with  the  Senator's  abUity  to  bring  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  together  and  to 
accommodate  different  points  of  view. 

I  mean  this  very  sincerely.  On  the 
Agriculture  Committee  sometimes  be- 
tween the  different  points  of  view  the 
moderate  voice  that  brought  us  to- 
gether was  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
am  personally  quite  impressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  certainly  have 
no  trouble  at  all  with  accepting  the 
Senator's  role  as  the  majority  leader.  I 
suspect  the  Senator  will  discharge  it 
with  great  ability. 

So  if  there  is  on  the  other  side  some 
perception  of  this  as  a  challenge  of 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  put.  I  can 
understand  that  in  differences  of  opin- 
ion it  is  difficult  to  understand  some- 


times what  creates  those  differences. 
But  I  only  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  that  I  speak  as  only  one 
Senator. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  selected 
will  be  an  excellent  majority  leader, 
and  I  do  not  have  any  trouble  at  all 
with  saying  that  in  a  pubUc  place,  as  I 
have  said  it  back  home  in  my  home 
State  when  I  said  they  came  with  a 
very  strong  man  when  they  selected 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  the  ma- 
jority side  as  their  leader.  I  do  not 
have  any  problem  with  that.  I  do  not 
have  any  problem  at  all  with  the 
Senate  majority  leader  setting  ttie 
agenda.  It  has  been  done  that  way  for 
generations.  I  did  not  come  here  to 
change  everything.  I  think  it  is  a  fine 
way  to  do  business.  It  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  me  for  the  majority  leader 
to  set  the  agenda.  I  had  no  intention 
of  trying  to  change  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
change  it,  and  I  would  not  have  it  any 
other  way. 

I  think  it  is  very  fair  to  state  that 
the  agenda  could  go  forward  with  a 
slight  accommodation  concerning  the 
consideration  of  a  few  amendments, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  still  negotiable, 
although  I  am  not  one  of  those  in  the 
negotiating  party.  I  am  not  applying 
for  part  of  the  Job  either.  I  think 
there  are  those  that  are  representative 
of  both  sides  that  are  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  doing  that  negotiating. 

To  the  extent  that  the  terminology 
employed  offended  my  warm  friend 
and  colleague  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
will  correct  the  term  to  say  that  it  is 
at  least  the  perception  of  some  of  us 
who  are  here  this  morning  that  have 
been  seeing  this  thing  going  forward 
for  the  last  part  of  yesterday,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  that  our  differ- 
ences are  very  small. 

I  suppose  that  from  the  extremes  of 
either  position  here  the  differences 
may  look  sort  of  large,  but  I  have  to 
say  it  loolcs  awfully  small  to  me.  It 
looks  like  the  things  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  that  is  still 
Idcking  around  here  someplace  are 
pretty  acceptable,  and  would  pass.  The 
resolution  would  probably  pass  almost 
unanimously.  There  is  not  much  dif- 
ference about  that. 

Ux.  JOHNSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Bfr.  DIXON.  My  good  friend  from 
Louisiana.  I  am  so  delighted  to  yield  to 
you. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois.  I  got  into  the  end 
of  a  very  interesting  conversation 
about  one's  turkey  and  another  man's 
meal.  I  found  that  so  interesting  I  had 
to  come  over  to  find  out  if  we  were 
really  making  any  progress.  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  a  bit  mystified  by 
this  whole  thing.  I  hear  talk  of  14 
amendments,  some  of  which  are  tur- 
keys, some  of  which  have  been 
languishing  around  for  30  years.  I  do 
not  know  that.  But  of  course  I  do 


luiow  that  it  has  been  agreed  to  cut 
them  to  seven.  But  does  the  Senator 
know  what  is  the  objection  to  the 
seven?  Is  it  because  of  the  identity  of 
the  seven  or  is  it  because  seven  or  is  it 
because  seven  are  too  many  amend- 
ments to  consider  because  it  would 
take  too  long.  What  is  the  objection  to 
the  seven? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  really  do  not  know. 
What  I  pointed  out  before  my  dear 
friend  tram  Louisiana  arrived  this 
morning  was— and  he  was  here  with 
me  in  the  early  morning  hours  around 
1  when  the  majority  leader  himself  for 
whom  I  have  profound  respect,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  change  in  any  way 
what  the  majority  side  has  done  in 
that  regard— the  majority  leader  him- 
self said  we  figured  there  would  be 
about  three. 

So  I  guess  somewhere  between  the 
number  of  three,  three  on  the  low  side 
and  seven  on  the  high  side,  is  the 
number. 

My  first  experience  in  public  life  was 
as  police  magistrate.  That  was  an 
equivalent  to  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
back  in  Illinois.  Justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  old  days  had  a  wonderful  way  of 
deciding  things.  They  just  split  the 
difference  all  the  time.  Since  I  got  in 
the  Senate  I  know  that  is  usually  the 
system  we  employed  between  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  conference 
committees.  You  can  almost  bet  in  ad- 
vance that  they  do  not  need  to  meet. 
They  will  split  the  difference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Has  it  ever  been 
suggested?  Surely  it  cannot  be  time  be- 
cause here  we  are  grinding  up  all  this 
time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  already  used  more 
time  than  we  would  have  used  on  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  cannot  be  that 
It  mystifies  me.  How  did  it  pertain  to 
the  continent  because  you  put  in  any 
one  amendment  everything.  You  could 
put  every  one  of  these  so-called  tur- 
keys that  have  been  languishing  in  the 
back  bays  for  30  years  all  in  one 
amendment.  Where  Is  the  logic? 
Where  is  the  reasoning  on  that? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wish  I  could  help  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  who  has  been 
here  longer  and  knows  more  about 
this  Chamber  than  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  had  suggested  right  before 
you  got  here  that  anybody  that  heard 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leader 
speak  so  beautifully,  so  fairly,  and  so 
moderately  at  1  this  morning  would 
readily  understand  that  the  two  of 
those  good  people  could  get  together 
for  10  or  15  minutes  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent in  my  heart  could  come  back  to 
the  sepuAte  caucuses  and  say  look, 
here  is  where  they  are,  here  is  where 
we  are.  here  is  a  fair  decision. 

What  do  you  gusrs  think  or  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen?  What  do  you 
think?  I  think  we  can  do  that,  go  out 
to  lunch,  confirm  ISx.  Meese  this 
afternoon,  pass  ICE.  and  pass  the  reso- 


lution and  go  on  home  for  the  week- 
end, come  back  Monday  and  take  up 
Ethiopian  relief  and  have  whatever 
number  of  amendments  we  agreed  to. 
dispose  of  them  in  2V^  or  3  hours,  and 
be  done  with  it.  E^rerybody  knows  one 
is  the  Daschle  amendment,  or  some- 
thing similar  to  it.  for  money  in  the 
spring  to  buy  the  seed,  the  fuel,  and 
the  fertilizer.  Everybody  knows  that. 
Another  one  is  the  difference  between 
100  and  110  percent  in  cash-flow  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
direct  loans,  and  everybody  knows 
that.  The  third  one  is  probably  an 
amendment  that  has  been  crafted  by 
the  distinguished  new  ranking 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Sena- 
tor ZORIHSKT. 

I  do  not  even  know  what  that 
amendment  contemplates  I  must  con- 
fess. I  have  heard  it  talked  about  in 
the  conference  enough  that  people 
must  think  it  is  pretty  important  if  it 
is  important  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee who  knows  agriculture  in  this 
country  very  well.  It  is  good  enough 
for  me.  Really  those  are  the  three 
basic  things  we  are  talking  alx>ut. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  pointed  out.  whether  that  is 
three  amendments  or  one.  you  put  it 
all  in.  10,  9,  8,  or  7,  I  do  think  those 
would  be  best  served  by  being  three 
separate  amendments.  But  how  many 
amendments  we  end  up  with  I  do  not 
think  is  very  material.  It  is  10  minutes 
to  11.  We  started  at  9.  We  could  be  fin- 
ished already. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  good  and  Just  could  it  be 
thought  that  there  is  some  logic  to 
limiting  amendments  to  three?  We 
have  got  a  crisis  now  that  affects  the 
basic  breadbasket  of  America,  the 
basic  industry,  the  family  farm,  a  way 
of  life,  a  culture  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  would  subscribe  to. 

And  yet,  here  we  are  in  a  filibuster 
over  what?  Over  whether  it  is  proper 
to  have  only  3  amendments  or  7 
amendments  or  14  amendments.  That 
is  the  most— well,  I  will  not  use  a  term 
like  ridiculous  because  there  are  too 
many  smart  and  capable  people  who 
hold  the  view,  but  let  us  say  it  is  a  po- 
sition that  seems  to  me  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  crisis  that  faces  the  coun- 
try. Those  who  regard  this  as  a  parti- 
san attack,  and  least  of  aU  an  attack 
upon  the  good  majority  leader.  Bob 
DoLB.  also  bother  me. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  I/OM*«<*"*  that  it  bothers  me. 
too.  because  Senator  Dolb  is  my 
friend.  We  have  both  been  in  our  cau- 
cuses. I  believe  I  can  state  in  all  honor 
that  the  Senator  and  I  have  talked 
about  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great 
choice  by  the  other  side,  that  he  is  a 
bright  and  superior  man  who  will  lead 
this  place  in  a  great  fashion.  If  any- 
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body  thinks  I  am  trying  to  denigrate 
hla  leadership  In  this  body.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  that  Is  not  so.  I 
know  it  is  not  so  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  May  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
try  to  answer. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  To  reverse  the  old 
song.  "Your  lips  tell  me  no,  no.  no.  but 
there's  yes.  yes.  yes.  in  your  eyes." 

Mr.  DIXON.  One  of  the  finest  songs 
ever  written. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  All  this  palaver  about 
your  admiration  for  the  majority 
leader  and  these  marvelous  statements 
that  you  made  about  his  home  State 
are  undermined  by  your  conduct  on 
this  floor. 

And  the  weeping  for  the  family 
farmer  we  heard  from  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  If  you  are  concerned 
with  the  family  fanner,  let  us  get  on 
with  it.  Who  is  conducting  a  filibuster? 
Is  it  the  Republcans  who  are  on  the 
floor?  No.  you  are  on  the  floor  pre- 
venting the  Senate  from  getting  on 
with  its  business. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  the  Senator 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  Just  finish. 

Last  night  we  heard  the  Jimlor  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  holding  the  floor. 
He  does  not  yet  have  a  suite  of  offices. 
I  suspect,  but  he  is  conducting  a  fili- 
buster his  first  days  here. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Vote.  vote. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  "Vote."  says  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  That  is  what  we 
say.  Vote.  vote,  vote  say  the  multitude. 
Let  us  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Vote.  vote.  vote. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  On  and  on  we  drone. 
Last  night  we  started  listening  to  the 
reading  of  42  editorials.  Is  that  getting 
on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  missed  that  part. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  You  were  not  atten- 
tive to  your  duties. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  apologize  for  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  business  of  the 
Senate    is    the    nomination    of    Mr. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  does  that 
help  family  farmers? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Because  as  soon  as  we 
dispose  of  that,  let  us  hear  it,  up  or 
down.  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  vote 
though  I  hope  you  vote  for  Mr. 
Meese— no  one  knows— let  us  have  a 
vote.  Are  you  ready  to  move  to  a  vote? 
I  will  move  to  a  vote  now  on  Mr. 
Meese.  Are  you  ready? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Vote. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  think  there  are  some 
small  questions  on  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  amendments  to 
the  Ethiopia  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
matter  before  the  Senate. 

Could  I  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? I  ask  the  Chair.  What  is  the 
matter  before  the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  whether  the  Senate  will 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Meese  to  the  Office  of  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Are  we  ready  to  vote? 
In  15  minutes  we  have  heard  up  and 
down  about  every  subject  in  the  world. 
Suddenly  we  are  In  Ethiopia.  Ladles 
and  gentlemen,  what  is  the  business? 
Mr.  Meese.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Ethiopia.  He  is  not  here  for  confirma- 
tion for  Secretary  of  SUte.  He  Is  here 
for  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  SYMM8.  And  not  for  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  Is  correct. 

Are  you  prepared  to  vote?  Yes  or  no? 

Mr.  DIXON.  In  due  course,  the  prob- 
abilities are  very  excellent  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  that  precise  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  WeU.  that  is  a  poUti- 
cal  answer,  what  a  marvelous  answer. 
"Are  you  ready  to  vote?"  The  answer 
is.  "In  due  course  the  probabilities  are 
we  will  move  to  a  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Meese." 

We  are  ready  to  vote.  Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Vote.  vote. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Are  you  ready? 

Mr.  DIXON.  In  the  due  course  of 
time,  there  wUl  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  us  not  hear  any 
more  about  the  time.  Could  I  make 
one  more  statement? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  another  statement. 

Bfr.  CHAFEE.  We  can  get  hip  deep 
in  all  the  problems  of  the  family 
farmer  in  15  minutes.  A  rollcall  vote 
takes  IS  minutes.  Let  us  go.  Let  us 
hear  all  about  the  family  farmer,  have 
the  vote  on  the  matter  before  the 
Senate,  and  then  let  us  go  on  the  next 
subject. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  be  delighted  to. 
I  was  so  Impressed  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  had  s%id.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  other  side  of  that 
question  illuminated  by  my  friend 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  I  con- 
tinue to  be  somewhat  amused  by 
saying  let  us  help  the  family  farmer 
by  moving  to  the  business  of  the  day. 

That  is  not  the  family  farmer.  It  Is 
Mr.  Ed  Meese.  What  h^pens  after  Ed 
Meese?  I  guess  we  go  to  Ethiopia  and 
abortion.  Prom  there  there  Is  busing.  I 
have  a  position  on  those  rather  similar 
to  that  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  But  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  we  wUl  get  to  the  family  farmer 
on  that  which  he  needs:  credit,  help, 
getting  his  crop  in  the  ground. 

The  nomliwtlon  of  Edwin  Meese. 
which  I  can  state  to  my  colleagues  at 
this  point  I  support,  helps  the  family 
farmer  not  at  all. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  my  coUeague 
yield  for  a  question? 


without 


Mr.     JOHNSTON.     Yes. 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  majority  leader 
has  made  It  very  clear  that  when  the 
Ethiopian  relief  bill  comes  to  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 
Does  he  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  my  colleague^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  yield  the  floor  to  an- 
other Senator  other  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  question. 

Blr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  very  much  for  jrleldlng 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

I  really  would  be  Interested  in  hear- 
ing the  question  of  my  friend  from 
Idaho.  Perhaps  I  could  yield  back  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois  and  he  can  ask 
the  question  of  him. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  this  Senator  so  I  may 
pose  a  question?  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  my  question. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  has  repeatedly  said  there  will 
be  no  limitation  on  amendments  made 
to  the  farm  bill,  or  whatever  the  sub- 
ject, with  respect  to  the  Ethiopian-Af- 
rican famine  bill,  which  could  be  up  as 
soon  as  Monday.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  you  think  you  are  helping  the 
American  farmer  by  deUylng  the  Ed 
Meese  nomination  when  we  could  get 
on  with  the  farm  problem  when  Ed 
Meese  is  confirmed.  Ed  Meese  is  not 
nmning  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
am  acquainted  with  that.  We  already 
have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
has  made  his  position  clear.  How  can 
you  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  in  good 
conscience  say  you  are  helping  the 
family  farmer  by  delaying  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  which  will  not  aUow 
you  to  get  to  the  farm  amendments?  I 
would  love  to  hear  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  allow  me 
to  answer  that  question? 

Kir.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  bringing  up  what  is 
so  important.  In  case  my  distinguished 
friend  has  not  been  hearing  what  Sec- 
retary Block  has  been  saying,  the 
other  day  in  the  Budget  Committee 
for  the  latest  time,  he  wants  radically 
to  restructure  the  American  farm,  its 
method  of  financing,  the  role  of  the 


Federal  Government,  and  the  whole 
panoply  of  Federal  legislation. 

What  he  wanU  to  do  is  back  away. 
What  he  wants  to  do  is  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  credit  business  by 
steps.  What  he  wants  to  do  is  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  target  price 
business. 

When  I  say 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  is  not  ad- 
dressing the  question.  The  question  is 
how  does  filibustering  Ed  Meese's 
nomination  have  anything  to  do  or 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
doing  have  anything  to  do  with  get- 
ting some  help  to  the  American 
farmer,  on  which  they  can  have  his 
amendments  on  the  floor  by  Monday 
if  he  would  move  forward  with  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  I  reaUy  want 
to  do  is  answer  the  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  have  not  had  a 
farmer  tell  me  that  filibustering  Ed 
Meese's  nomination  would  help  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
asked  a  question  and  I  really  want  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Block  wants  to  radically  restruc- 
ture farming  and  Mr.  Block  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  of  this  administration.  There 
are  a  great  many  Senators  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle— I  know— who  disagree 
with  Mr.  Block  but  we  were  going  hell- 
bent for  leather 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
for  regular  order.  Who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  the  floor.  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HccHT).  The  regular  order  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor  and 
may  not  sit  down  and  retain  the  floor 
and  may  only  yield  for  questions. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  not  yielded  for  a  question, 
liiere  is  a  colloquy  going  on  between 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  asked  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  entitled  to  a 
warning.  If  he  yields  further  or  sits 
down,  he  will  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

CALL  OP  THK  ROLL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  object^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roU. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  object. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  a  motion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
objection  Is  heard. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  5  Ex.] 

Chafee  rot*  MatltiM 

Cochran  Heeht  BImpww 

Danforth  Johmton  Synuna 

Dixon  U»c 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  derk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  Instruct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  WiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Gahh].  the  Senator  from  Ariaona  [Mr. 
GoLOWATSR],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  HawkxhsI.  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  HnicrauT].  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassi- 
BAUMl,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCluuI.  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  lUx.  PBB8SLEB].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Siavusl  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bionr],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  EaclctohI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stbhhis]  are  neceasar- 
Uy  absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86, 
nays  2— as  f oUows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  8  Ex.1 
YEAS-86 


Abdnor 

BunUck 

Denton 

Andrews 

Byrd 

Dixon 

Amiatrong 

Chafee 

Dodd 

HaHr^ii 

ChUea 

Dole 

Bentaen 

Cochran 

Domenid 

Blnsainan 

Cohen 

Durenberger 

Boren 

Cranaton 

Bvani 

Boiehwite 

D'Amato 

Bxon 

Bradley 

Danforth 

Ford 

Bumpcn 

DeCondnl 

Olenn 

Oorton 

Leahy 

Rtafie 

Ofaoam 

Levin 

Rockefeller 

Oraadejr 

Lone 

Roth 

Haikin 

f  fj^f^r 

Rudman 

Hart 

Mathlaa 

Sartanet 

Batch 

mf«»».»«^ 

Saaaer 

Hatfield 

lUtttady 

Simon 

Heeht 

MeConneU 

atm^fmmmt 

Benin 

Meleher 

Bpeem 

Bein 

Metaenbaum 

Stafford 

Hdnw 

Mitchell 

Symms 

Bolltawi 

Moynlhan 

Thurmond 

Inottjre 

Murkowaki 

TrlUe 

Johnaton 

Ntekles 

Wallop 

Kaatcn 

Nunn 

Warner 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Wilaon 

Kerry 

Pril 

Zortawky 

lAutanbers 

PiDxiulrc 
NAY8-3 

Quayle 

Weleker 

NOT  VOTlNO-ia 

BIden 

OoMwater 

Mcaure 

Eacleton 

Bawklna 

Preader 

Humphrey  Stennia 

Stevena 


Oain 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  cm  this  nomination  now  aU 
week.  This  mmiination  has  been  pend- 
ing over  a  year.  It  seems  that  reaUy 
the  time  has  come  to  vote. 

As  I  have  always  understood,  regard- 
less of  which  party  is  in  the  majority, 
the  majority  has  the  right  to  control 
the  agenda.  Our  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader.  Senator  Dout.  has  set  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Meese  as  the  first 
item  to  be  considered,  and  I  would 
hope 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  Senators  may 
hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wiU  be  in  order. 

Ur.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  both  sides  wiU  agree  that 
the  majority  does  have  the  right  to  fix 
the  agenda  and  that  we  wiU  proceed  to 
vote.  We  can  vote  on  that  item,  we  can 
bring  up  the  next  item,  and  in  that 
way  we  can  dispose  of  the  people's 
business.  I  now  caU  for  a  vote  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Meese  to  be  Attor- 
ney General. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  norida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor  at  this  time,  and  I  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  negotiations  con- 
tinue to  go  on.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  majority  leader  has  now  ten- 
dered to  the  minority  leader  a  proposi- 
tion, and  I  think  that  is  sort  of  under 
discussion  now.  I  trust  that  that  Is 
right. 

I  think  that  at  this  time  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  move  further,  until 
we  smooth  out  some  of  the  wrinkles 
we  had  before  us  last  night. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  had 
some  proposition  he  was  interested  in 
last  night,  as  I  recaU.  as  I  was  leaving 
here  around  1:30.  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  thought  we  were 
trying  to  put  all  those  in  basic  order. 
as  to  how  they  would  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  to  me.  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  for  the  purpose  only  of  com- 
menting on  the  subject  matter  to 
which  he  has  referred? 

Blr.  CHILIS.  I  yield. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  can  a 
Senator  yield  for  something  like  that? 
I  thought  a  Senator  could  yield  only 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  SARHANE8.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  Object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  be  reasonable. 

(Laughter.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  I  indicated.  I  was 
seeking  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  when  he  had 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  presented  to  me  a 
proposal.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it.  I  have  had  time  to 
read  it.  but  I  am  engaging  in  discus- 
sions and  have  not  read  it.  But  I  am 
now  prepared  to  read  it  and  come  back 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
after  a  brief  period  of  time. 

I  Just  wanted  to  make  that  state- 
ment in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  had 
indicated  that  he  heard  that  that  was 
the  situation,  and  he  is  correct. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  came 
to  the  floor  early  on  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
were  not  here  at  that  time.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  something  that  I  said 
then  and  repeat  it  with  great  earnest- 
ness. We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
problems  come  before  this  body  over 
the  next  year,  very  serious  problems, 
problems  of  getting  our  budget  deficits 
under  control,  arms  negotiations,  na- 
tional security,  and  many  others.  Let 
me  say  with  great  sincerity,  when  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  started 
using  the  parliamentary  tools  that  we 
have  been  employing  we  did  so  for  one 
and  only  one  reason  and  that  was  an 
earnest  desire  to  try  to  do  something 
to  help  the  American  fanner  and  to 
avert  problems  for  the  total  American 
economy.  That  was  our  sole  purpose  in 
mind. 

There  was  another  broader  political 
purpose.  There  was  certainly  no  politi- 
cal purpose  to  make  a  point  in  terms 
of  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
Senate. 

I  said  this  morning,  also,  one  of  my 
warmest  personal  friends  happens  to 
be  the  Senator  from  Kansas  who  now 
is  the  majority  leader.  There  are  few 
Senators  on  this  floor  with  whom  I 
work  more  closely  or  have  cosponsored 
more  legislation  proposals  together, 
including  proposals  to  help  American 
agriculture. 

I  think  it  is  so  important  that  we  re- 
solve the  issue  that  we  now  have 
before  us  in  a  way  that  will  build 
bridges  of  understanding  for  the 
future  and  will  not  cause  us  to  divide 
ourselves.  We  are  going  to  need  each 
other  on  many  important  issues.  We 
are  going  to  need  to  find  ways  to  bring 
us  all  together  as  Americans  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  these  problems  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  to  ask  all  of 
the  American  people  without  regard  to 
party  or  economic  status  to  get  togeth- 
er and  make  some  common  sacrifices 
to  help  our  country. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  begin 
this  morning  in  the  spirit  of  trying  to 
work  together,  and  I  assure  you  that 
having  sat  in  on  some,  and  most  prob- 
ably all  of  the  sessions,  between  the 
minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader,  those  two  people  as  Individuals 
and  as  leaders  of  the  Senate.  I  think, 
are  earnestly  approaching  the  current 
matter  In  that  spirit. 

I  want  to  say.  too,  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
have  so  many  dear  personal  friends  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  that  if  they  have 
heard  me  make  any  criticisms  of  the 
administration  on  farm  policy,  and  I 
am  sure  they  have  heard  me  say  that. 
I  make  those  out  of  conscientious  con- 
viction and  that  I  would  have  made 
them  if  the  current  administration 
happened  to  be  of  my  political  party. 
If  they  have  any  doubt  about  that.  I 
wish  they  would  go  back  to  read  what 
I  had  to  say  when  the  President  of  my 


own  party  imposed  an  embargo  on  the 
sale  of  grain.  They  might  think  my 
current  comments  were  moderate  com- 
pared to  what  I  had  to  say  at  that 
time. 

So  we  are  motivated  seriously  by 
what  we  feel  is  Important. 

I  Just  hope  we  will  find  a  way  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  in  which  we  can  have  a 
chance  to  act  on  what  we  think  are 
proposals  to  help  the  American 
farmer.  We  may  be  right:  we  may  be 
wrong.  We  have  differences  of  opinion 
on  this  floor  about  what  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  helping  the  farmers 
are.  These  are  not  personal  differ- 
ences; they  are  not  party  differences. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
votes  along  party  lines  when  we  come 
up  with  many  of  those  proposals  to 
look  at.  They  are  conscientious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  I  hope  we  can 
find  a  way  to  Just  resolve  them,  vote 
on  them,  decide  them,  put  them  in 
behind  us  and  get  on  with  finding 
ways  In  which  we  can  all  cooperate  to- 
gether In  the  days  ahead. 

If  there  is  any  Important  message  we 
can  send  to  the  American  people  it  is 
that  the  people  in  this  room  in  this 
body  who  have  been  sent  here  to  rep- 
resent them  want  to  work  together 
and  to  find  ways  of  having  common 
agreement. 

So  I  hope  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  can  start  today 
with  a  resolution  that  we  start  empha- 
si^ng  the  things  on  which  we  can 
agree  and  that  we  seek  above  all  else 
to  find  if  there  are  other  points  on 
which  we  can  agree. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  spirit  in 
which  our  negotiations  have  already 
been  carried  forward.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  will  earnestly,  as  one  individual 
Senator,  try  to  continue  to  do  that,  try 
to  continue  with  a  spirit  that  has  been 
set  in  these  meetings,  with  the  leaders 
on  both  sides,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  We  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  in  their  personal  relations 
and  in  their  personal  negotiations. 
Those  two  individual  Senators  are 
trying  to  build  bridges  of  understand- 
ing and  cooperation. 

As  we  try  to  negotiate  and  as  we  do 
have  discussions  on  and  off  the  Senate 
floor,  I  hope  that  what  is  said  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  both  sides  will  foster 
that  spirit  today  of  trying  to  find  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  and  that 
we  remember  the  friendships  that  are 
on  both  sldM,  that  we  remember  who 
we  are  sent  here  to  represent,  and  that 
we  remember  that  the  people  want  us 
to  try  to  find  ways  to  work  together 
and  that  we  can  take  the  discussion  in 
that  spirit. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  associ- 
ate myself  very  closely  with  the  re- 


marks of  my  colleague  and  fellow  co- 
worker from  many  years  back,  when 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as 
Governors  of  our  States. 

I  believe  we  are  in  a  critical  period 
right  now.  not  only  on  this  particular 
issue  but  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  next  2  years. 

I  told  the  majority  leader  yesterday, 
and  I  believe  while  those  people  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  do  not 
agree,  the  record  shows  that  I  have 
voted  with  you  more  than  most  of  the 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  good  or 
bad  but  the  record  speaks  for  itself. 
The  record  also  shows.  I  think,  that  I 
have  high  regard  and  respect  for  all  of 
you  over  there. 

So  let  me  first  say  that  I  told  the 
majority  leader  yesterday  that  al- 
though the  feeling  was  rampant 
amongst  some  quarters  over  there  and 
rampant  among  the  people  in  the 
press  that  this  was  a  move  to  destroy 
the  standing  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
am  sorry  if  It  turns  out  that  way  be- 
cause I  tell  you  from  the  trattom  of  my 
heart  I  have  never  heard  that  men- 
tioned over  here.  It  has  never  been 
part  of  our  plan. 

When  I  talk  about  "our  plan."  let  me 
tell  you  the  things  work  out  some- 
times a  whole  lot  better  than  you  ever 
believe.  How  did  we  get  into  this  situa- 
tion? 

It  was  not  a  grandiose  plan  orga- 
nized by  anyone,  including  the  Sena- 
tors from  Oklahoma  and  Mississippi. 
It  started  this  way:  3  or  4  days  before 
adjournment  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa called  me  and  we  were  talking 
about  the  desperate  farm  situation, 
and.  believe  me.  it  is  desperate.  I  think 
it  is  much  more  desperate  than  some 
well-mewing  people  right  here  on  this 
floor  today  fully  realize. 

We  at  the  suggestion  of  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  decided  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  majority  leader 
which  essentially  said  we  think  some- 
thing must  be  done  on  a  crash  basis 
and  imless  something  is  accomplished 
during  the  recess  period,  we  will  use 
whatever  prerogatives  we  have  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  force  action,  and 
we  laid  it  out.  The  majority  leader 
knew  that.  We  talked  about  it  briefly 
before  the  recess. 

During  that  recess  we  were  talking 
on  the  phone  one  day  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  was  in  Oklaho- 
ma, and  this  Senator,  who  was  in  Ne- 
braska, and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  de- 
lighted I  was  to  find  out  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Ed  Meese  nomination 
was  the  first  thing  scheduled  to  come 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  So  if 
you  want  to  blame  anyone,  if  you  want 
to  blame  anyone  for  latching  onto  the 
Meese  nomination,  blame  me  because 
I  think  I  was  the  instigator  of  that. 

I  would  simply  say  to  you.  if  you 
were  in  my  position  or  if  you  were  in 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 


homa and  others  who  share  the  major 
crisis  concern— it  was  not  fully  realized 
it  was  going  to  hit  us  right  on  the  top 
of  the  head  in  the  next  60  days  in  the 
agricultural  sector  of  America^if  you 
were  in  that  position  and  you  felt  as 
sincerely  as  we  do  over  here.  I  think 
there  is  not  a  one  of  you  who  would 
have  not  seized  on  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion and  used  it  as  we  have,  had  there 
been  a  Democratic  President  and  some 
man  named  Ed  Meese  being  put  up  for 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  because  I  said,  as  I  said  the 
other  day,  we  in  Nebraska  care  far 
more  about  getting  the  spring  crops  in 
the  ground  than  the  confirmation  of 
Ed  Meese. 

Now,  you  can  criticize  me  if  you 
want,  and  say,  "That's  not  the  way  to 
do  business."  The  leading  newspaper 
in  Nebraska  has  severely  criticized  me. 
Of  course,  they  are  Republicans  and 
they  do  it  all  the  time,  so  it  does  not 
bother  me  a  great  deal.  But  this  news- 
paper has  criticized  me  for  using  this 
tactic.  I  have  chosen  the  tactic.  I  am 
not  saying  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a 
bad  tactic  from  a  strategic  standpoint. 
But  I  think  so  far  it  has  worked  rea- 
sonably well.  We  have  at  least  cen- 
tered attention  on  the  problem. 

So,  having  told  you  who  to  blame,  go 
ahead  and  blame.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
down  in  your  heart  you  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  had  you  felt  as 
strongly  about  an  issue  as  I  do.  There- 
fore, I  certainly  hope  that  we  can  con- 
tinue the  good-faith  efforts  that  we 
have.  I  think  we  are  so  close  to  coming 
up  with  some  kind  of  an  agreement  ba- 
sically to  say,  "Give  us  seven  amend- 
ments, give  us  3M  hours,  give  us  votes 
on  that.  We  will  give  time  agree- 
ments." I  think  we  are  so  close  to  some 
kind  of  a  resolution  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  time  to  say  we  are  not 
going  to  negotiate. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  majority 
leader  has  come  bade  with  another 
proposal  that  I  understand  we  are 
about  ready  to  take  a  look  at.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  all  we  want  is  a 
chance  to  do  some  more  of  what  we 
think  Is  necessary  to  save  a  consider- 
able segment  of  the  agricultural  sector 
today.  We  are  going  to  insist,  as  insist 
we  can— and  I  must  say  I  have  never 
seen,  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as 
united  as  they  are  on  this  issue,  nor 
trying  to  be  more  responsible,  despite 
what  some  people  think  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  inquiries  from  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  about  the  sched- 
ule for  the  day.  I  wlU  say  very  candid- 
ly I  do  not  know  what  the  schedule  for 
the  day  is. 

I  Indicated  earlier  this  morning, 
about  1  a.m.,  that  if  we  could  come 


back  and  discuss  the  negotiations  on 
farm  credit,  then  I  think  that  amend- 
ments would  be  a  possibility.  But  if  we 
were  going  to  start  trying  to  negotiate 
14  or  15  amendments,  or  even  a  larger 
number,  then  that  is  Just  not  negotia- 
ble. 

As  I  understand  it.  we  had  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  two  areas.  It  was  my 
view  then  that,  if  we  could  not  agree, 
we  would  just  offer  those  two  amend- 
ments. That  did  not  bother  anyone.  It 
did  not  bother  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  S.  457  came  out  of  his  com- 
mittee. 

But  there  are  86  of  us  here  today— in 
fact,  there  are  87.  Through  some  com- 
munication problem,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  Senator  Haw- 
KiHS.  was  not  recorded,  but  she  is 
present.  So  there  are  87  of  us  here. 
There  is  no  reason  we  cannot  complete 
this  today. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
said  earlier  this  morning  that  if  every- 
body could  come  together  we  would  be 
out  of  here  by  noon.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  probably  not  likely. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that,  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  solid  Information. 
I  will  be  prepared  to  make  some  state- 
ment. I  would  also  propound  at  some 
later  point  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  oa  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Meese.  on  the  highway  bill,  and  on  the 
farm  resolution.  If  we  cannot  get  some 
agreement  on  S.  457.  it  would  seem  to 
me  we  could  still  dlqioee  of  those 
three  items.  We  have  already  agreed 
to  bring  up  S.  457.  which  is  open  to 
amendment,  on  Monday.  Both  sides 
can  then  offer  all  the  amendments 
they  want  to  offer.  But.  apparently, 
that  is  not  satisfactory  to  some. 

I  Just  say  this  to  make  the  record 
dear.  It  is  not  that  we  have  a  quarrel 
with  anybody  offering  amendments. 
We  have  all  been  around  long  enough 
to  know  that  if  a  biU  comes  up.  some- 
body is  going  to  offer  an  amendment. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  giving  one  side  the  privilege  of 
offering  certain  amendments  without 
giving  the  other  side  the  privilege  of 
offering  certain  amendments.  So  if  the 
Democrats  In  this  case  want  to  offer 
nongennane  amendments  on  farm 
credit,  we  may  have  Members  who 
want  to  offer  nongennane  amend- 
ments on  something  else.  There  have 
been  suggestions  from  prayer  In  school 
to  abortion  to  other  issues  that  we  dis- 
cuss from  time  to  time  in  this  Cham- 
ber. So  that,  in  essence.  Is  where  we 
are. 

If  we  go  back  to  where  this  Senator 
believes  we  were  2  dajrs  ago,  we  were 
discussing  whether  or  not  to  bring  up 
an  amendment  on  advance  loans.  That 
is  one  amendment  that  was  being  dis- 
cussed. The  other  was  the  so-called 
110-percent  cash-flow  requirement 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnistra- 
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tion  part  of  the  debt  adjustment  pro- 
gram. Those  are  the  two  areas  that  I 
understood  we  could  not  resolve,  and 
those  were  the  two  amendments  this 
Senator  thought  would  be  offered. 

So  I  will  visit  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  The  leadership  has  to 
try  to  keep  things  moving.  If  we 
cannot  work  it  out,  then  we  will  Just 
continue  where  we  are. 

But  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  we  hope  not  to  make  a  habit  of 
having  Saturday  sessions.  We  hope  to 
resolve  this  matter.  But.  as  I  indicated 
last  evening,  if  we  cannot,  then  we 
have  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  previously  Involved  myself  in  this 
debate,  but  I  can  only  say  that  listen- 
ing to  my  distinguished  friends  from 
Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  reminded  me 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  wise  old 
saying.  "What  you  do  speaks  so  loudly 
I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 

We  have  now  been  debating  for  the 
better  part  of  the  week  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  an  individual  for  an  important 
position  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  controversial  nomina- 
tion. There  are  a  substantial  number 
of  Members  who  will  vote  against  it. 
But  I  know  of  no  instance  during  the 
relatively  short  period  of  time  that  I 
have  been  here,  and  have  heard  of  no 
other,  in  which  a  filibuster  has  been 
carried  on  with  respect  to  a  nomina- 
tion for  a  position  in  the  Cabinet  when 
the  goal  of  the  filibuster  was  not  to 
defeat  that  nomination  or  to  prevent 
it  from  coming  to  a  vote,  but  to  take 
control  over  setting  the  agenda  of  the 
Senate  from  the  majority  leader,  in 
whom  it  is  appropriately  lodged,  and 
to  give  it  to  those  who  are  utilizing  the 
nomination  as  an  opportunity  to  fili- 
buster. 

I  believe  that  I  speak  for  the  vast 
majority,  probably  all.  of  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  when  I  say 
that  I  regard  that  as  totally  inappro- 
priate and  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  customs  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
not  advancing  the  cause  even  of  those 
who  promote  many  major,  dramatic, 
and  expensive  changes  in  farm  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
almost  any  other  proposal,  any  legisla- 
tive proposal  which  comes  before  the 
body,  can  be  used  as  a  vehicle  on 
which  to  attempt  to  add  nongermane 
amendments  on  the  subject  of  farm 
legislation  or.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. an}rthing  else.  So  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Meese  nomination  3  or  4 
days  ago  would  have  almost  certainly 


opened  the  opportunity  on  the  next 
bill  or  the  bill  after  next  to  discuss  di- 
rectly and  with  appropriate  amend- 
ments the  subject  of  farm  legislation. 

But.  as  the  majority  leader  has  so 
eloquently  said,  we  now  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  want  the  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce nongermane  amendments  on  a 
rather  tight  time  schedule,  even 
though  many  of  them  are  full  and 
major  bills  which  have  had  no  hear- 
ings in  any  committee  whatsoever, 
without  the  opportunity  even  for 
members  of  the  majority  to  bring  up 
other  subjects  at  the  same  time. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  this  is 
highly  inappropriate,  that  if  Members 
wish  to  debate  on  the  merits  of  a  par- 
ticular nomination,  they,  of  course, 
have  the  right  to  do  so.  Presumably, 
they  have  a  right  to  engage  in  a  fili- 
buster directed  at  that  nomination  if 
they  feel  strongly  enough  about  it. 
But  I  do  not  see  for  the  life  of  me  how 
the  leadership  on  this  side,  or  any 
other  majority  leader,  can  allow  the 
use  of  a  filibuster  on  one  subject  to 
control  the  subject  matter  which  will 
be  discussed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  an  entirely  different 
and  uiuvlated  subject. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
one  thing.  There  was  a  reference  to 
this  whole  discussion  being  some  part 
of  a  leadership  battle.  I  heard  a  couple 
people  who  really  should  know  better 
say  that  to  me  this  morning.  I  suggest. 
Mr.  President,  that  if  anybody  feels 
that,  they  are  either  very  new  to  the 
Senate,  or  they  are  talking  to  the 
wrong  people,  or  have  really  a  lack  of 
sense  of  history  of  what  the  Senate  Is 
about.  I  have  been  here  for  over  a 
decade  now,  served  with  leaders— Sen- 
ator Mansfield.  Senator  Scott.  Senator 
Baker.  Senator  Btko,  Senator  Oolb.  It 
certainly  has  been  my  experience 
thoughout  that  decade  the  leadership 
seeks  comity  with  each  other  because 
it  is  the  only  way  the  Senate  can  go 
along.  Throughout  all  of  these  negoti- 
ations, both  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  have  acted  with  the  utmost 
of  good  faith. 

We  have  negotiated  on  farm  issues, 
and  it  has  been  my  privilege  again  for 
over  10  years  to  negotiate  farm  bills 
with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas,  in  his  role  as  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee. Senator  Hkucs.  and  throughout 
the  years  with  others.  In  fact,  having 
served  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee longer  than  any  other  Member 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  can  state 
that  we  have  had  intensive  negotia- 
tions before.  There  is  nothing  new  this 


year  in  those  negotiations  and  we  have 
usually  reached,  after  a  period  of  ne- 
gotiations, most  of  our  agricultural 
legislation,  certainly  during  the  past 
10  years,  and  passed  by  consensiu  with 
both  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
agreeing.  I  state  that  again  as  I  said  as 
a  person  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
has  served  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  longer  than  anybody  else 
over  here. 

So  I  hope— I  express  this  to  my 
friends  in  the  press,  staff.  Senators,  es- 
pecially new  Senators  again  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— that  nobody  looks 
at  this  as  some  kind  of  attack  upon 
the  Senate  leadership,  nor  should  it 
ever  turn  to  an  attack  of  leadership  on 
another  side.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
respect  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  toward  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  as  there  should  be.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  body  should  not 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  floor 
leaders,  the  majority  leader,  the 
deputy  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader  and  the  deputy  minority  leader, 
and  should  look  at  the  fact  that  for 
years  and  years  this  body  has  worked 
best  when  it  realizes  that  after  we 
have  negotiated  things  the  comity 
that  exists  between  the  leadership  is 
what  makes  it  possible  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion of  whatever  it  is  that  we  are 
doing. 

I  look  at  people— I  almost  hate  to 
say  anything  about  the  history  of  the 
Senate  when  I  see  distinguished  Sena- 
tors like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Senator  Loifo.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na. Senator  Thurmond,  people  who.  of 
course,  have  served  here  far  longer 
than  I  have  been  even  old  enough  to 
vote  and  know  far  more  about  the  his- 
tory of  this  body  than  I.  But  I  think 
both  of  those  distinguished  Members, 
the  two  most  senior  Members  I  see 
here  in  the  body  from  either  side, 
would  be  the  first  to  sUte  that  it  is 
that  comity  between  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  make  it 
possible  for  the  Senate  to  move  along. 

I  sat  in  a  lot  of  these  negotiations  on 
the  agricultural  legislation.  I  have 
seen  Senators  working  very  hard  in 
good  faith  on  both  sides  trying  to 
reach  an  agreement.  I  happen  to  think 
that  we  are  very  close  to  an  agree- 
ment. I  think  we  could  reach  one  and  I 
hope  for  the  sake  of  this  body,  of 
course— but  more  Importantly,  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  that  we  represent 
through  the  50  SUtes— that  this  body 
reaches  a  kind  of  an  agreement  that 
historically  it  usually  does  which  rep- 
resents the  diverse  views  and  diverse 
geographical  areas  but  also  with  the 
expertise,  the  goodwill,  the  honesty, 
and  integrity  of  all  100  Members  of 
this  body. 

I  find  it  frustrating  if  there  Is  any 
suggestion  that  honesty  and  integrity 
may  be  lacking.  I  see  it  not  lacking  at 


all  in  any  of  the  100  Members.  We 
should  first  disabuse  ourselves  of  that, 
realize  that  we  are  here  under  the 
Federal  system  to  represent  diverse  in- 
terests, diverse  States,  and  this  is  the 
one  place  where  all  50  States  come  in 
and  have  an  equal  voice  and  equal 
chance  to  express  their  will.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing.  I  hope  indeed  we 
are  very  close  to  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  discussion  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Meese  and  the  associated  farm 
issues  has  proceeded  along  a  really  ex- 
traordinary course.  Although  the  tone 
of  the  discussion  has  been  courteous, 
in  fact  Just  beneath  the  surface  of  a 
courteous  presentation  is  an  extraordi- 
narily confrontational  tactic.  What  is 
at  stake  here  is  not  the  right  of  Sena- 
tors to  present  amendments.  There  is 
no  thought  on  the  part  of  any  Sena- 
tor, certainly  not  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
preclude  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
offer  any  amendment  at  any  time.  But 
what  the  other  side  is  angling  for,  the 
leverage  that  they  are  seeking  to  use, 
is  to  qualify  a  certain  group  of  amend- 
ments of  their  choosing  to  obtain  a 
time  limitation  on  those  amendments 
and  to  preclude  other  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  or  over  there  from 
also  exercising  the  same  privilege. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  at  this 
moment  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
round  out  my  thought  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  engage  with  the  Senator  in  a 
discussion,  colloquy,  or  respond  to 
questions. 

But  let  me  take  a  moment,  if  I  may. 
to  explain  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 
And,  if  I  am  mistaken.  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  correct  me.  During 
the  course  of  this  discussion  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  care  about  farmers.  I 
would  like  to  Join  that  group. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  rural 
Colorado  who  I  care  about.  They  are 
hurting.  There  are  a  lot  of  us  who 
would  like  to  help  them.  But  not  one 
of  them,  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues, 
has  come  to  me  and  said  the  way  to 
help  me  is  to  filibuster  the  Meese 
nomination.  I  have  not  heard  from 
one  person,  not  one  farmer,  not  one 
rancher,  not  anyone  from  the  agribusi- 
ness, and  I  have  not  heard  from  one  of 
our  people  from  the  agribusiness 
banks  say  the  way,  by  gosh,  to  help 
the  fanners  is  to  filibuster  the  Meese 
nomination,  nor  have  I  heard  from 
one  of  them  who  have  said  the  way  to 
help  rural  America  is  to  preclude 
amendments  on  the  subject  of  farm 
legislation.  That  is  exactly  what  is  the 
root  of  this  effort.  It  is  not  to  open  the 
door  to  amendments  but  to  limit  the 


time  for  debate  of  amendments  on 
farm  legislation  and  to  prevent  all 
Senators  from  offering  such  amend- 
ments. 

I  cannot  recall  that  I  have  ever  criti- 
cized a  filibuster.  In  fact,  on  some  oc- 
casions when  unpopular  filibusters 
have  been  in  process  in  this  Chamber. 
I  have  risen  to  defend  the  right  of 
Senators  to  speak  at  any  length  that 
they  wished  to  spetk.  and  in  fact  to  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  by  extended  debate. 
That  is  part  of  our  tradition.  I  think  it 
is  a  proper  thbig-  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  more  than  majority  rule 
in  this  Chamber,  that  majority  rule  is 
one  principle  by  which  we  operate  but 
we  also  have  a  principle  that,  if  a  de- 
termined minority  cares  enough  about 
an  issue  and  cares  more  intensely 
about  an  issue,  the  majority  ought  to 
have  the  right,  the  privilege,  the  op- 
portunity to  prevent  the  majority 
from  working  its  will. 

In  other  words,  an  indecisive  majori- 
ty, a  majority  which  really  does  not 
care  about  a  pending  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, ultimately  yields  to  a  determined 
minority. 

And  I  think  that  is  aU  right.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  practice.  I  think  that  is 
a  good  tradition  of  this  body. 

But  what  we  are  doing  here  is  not 
about  the  Meese  nomination.  It  is  not. 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  a  fili- 
buster by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Meese 
for  being  Attorney  OeneraL 

It  is  an  attempt  to  use  this  issue  to 
foreclose  the  right  of  Senators  to  offer 
amendments  on  another  bill,  which  I 
guess  we  are  going  to  take  up  next 
week  or  at  some  later  time. 

It  is  not  an  attempt  ta  secure  more 
rights  for  Senators,  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  debate,  to  permit  more 
amendments  to  be  offered. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  restrict  those 
rights. 

Our  friend  from  Vermont  a  moment 
ago  said  that  we  should  disabuse  our- 
selves of  the  question  of  Integrity  or 
honesty  of  Members. 

TbaX,  is  a  straw  man.  No  one  is  rais- 
ing the  question  of  Integrity.  At  least  I 
have  not  heard  in  the  hours  I  have 
been  on  the  floor  that  question  raised. 
Nor  is  the  question  whether  or  not  we 
are  for  the  farmers.  That  has  been 
raised.  That  is  a  straw  man. 

We  have  a  whole  Chamber  full  of 
straw  men.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
you  are  for  farmers.  It  is  not  whether 
you  are  for  Mr.  Meese.  The  issue  is 
whether  or  not,  when  and  in  due 
course  we  get  to  the  farm  bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  wiU  be  today,  tomor- 
row, next  week,  a  month  from  now, 
when  the  planting  will  be,  or  when.  At 
some  point  we  will  have  farm  legisla- 
tion here.  We  will  have  a  lot  of  farm 
legislation  on  this  floor,  some  in  con- 
nection with  the  reUef  bill  for  Africa, 
some  in  the  general  farm  bill,  and 
other  opportunities  in  the  course  of 


this  year  wiU  bring  up  other  farm  leg- 
islation. 
That  is  not  in  dispute. 
What  is  in  dispute  is  whether  all 
Senators  wUl  have  the  right  to  offer 
amendments. 

It  so  happens  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado does  not  have  a  single  amend- 
ment in  mind  to  offer  on  the  bill 
which  is  going  to  come  up  next  week, 
or  whenever  we  get  to  it  on  famine 
relief.  I  might  have  on  the  general 
farm  bilL  If  I  think  about  it  long 
enough,  I  might  even  have  some  that 
would  come  to  mind  if  this  drags  out 
long  enough.  I  might  think  of  some  re- 
lating to  the  famine  relief  bill. 

My  interest  is  not  on  a  specific 
amendment  I  want  to  offer.  My  inter- 
est is  to  express  to  the  leadership  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  my  very  grave 
concern  were  they  to  negotiate  a  limi- 
tation on  the  right  of  Senators  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  to  offer  amend- 
ments on  subsequent  legislation,  or  to 
agree  under  this  kind  of  threat  to  a 
limitation  on  the  time  of  debate  for 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  on 
subsequent  legislation. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  again  arisen.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  stated  as  best  I  can  my  concern 
and  to  respond  to  his  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from.  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  courte- 
sy of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
would  like  to  ask  his  opinion  on  the 
following  facts: 

No.  1.  the  offer  made  from  this  side 
to  the  other  included  the  right  of  Sen- 
ators on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  to  offer  an  equal  number  of 
amendments  to  the  number  agreed  to 
that  would  be  offered  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  So  it  would  not  be  an  effort 
to  reserve  to  Democratic  Senators  the 
exclusive  right  to  offer  amendments 
covering  farm  legislation. 

If  the  agreement  turned  out  to  be 
seven  amendments  that  would  be  of- 
fered by  Democratic  Senators,  then 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
seven  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
Republican  Senators. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  time  lim- 
itations for  dlKnission  and  debate  of 
the  amendments  in  question  was  of- 
fered from  this  side  as  good  faith  evi- 
dence that  what  we  were  all  about  was 
not  a  dilatory  effort  to  string  out 
debate  on  farm  measures.  We  felt  that 
by  offering  to  limit  the  amount  of 
time  on  each  amendment  this  would 
make  it  more  attractive  to  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  accept.  It  was  in  an  effort  to 
be  reasonable  and  reach  a  compro- 
mise. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
President,  or  any  others  felt  that  the 
time  limits  proposed  here  were  too 
short,  I  feel  certain  that  there  would 
be  a  willingness  to  expand  the  time  for 
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emch  mmendment  to  some  reasonable 
length  of  time.  But  the  shortness  of 
the  time  limitations  outlined  by  the 
minority  leader  were  intended  to  be 
heard  on  the  other  side  as  evidence 
that  we  are  being  more  than  reasona- 
ble tmd  that  we  are  not  trying  to  do 
anything  but  to  get  the  opportunity  to 
consider  and  vote  upon  an  emergency 
farm  aid  package  which  must  be  acted 
upon  within  the  next  few  weeks  or  it 
will  not  do  any  good. 

Oiven  those  two  facts— No.  1,  that 
an  equal  number  of  amendments 
would  be  available  to  both  sides,  and 
No.  2,  that  the  time  limits  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  constraining  but.  rather, 
are  intended  to  be  reasonable  and  are 
certainly  flexible— would  that  change 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado of  the  offer  that  was  made  last 
evening? 

I  might  add  one  thing,  that  on  the 
offer  of  seven  amendments,  we  were 
not  able  to  make  that  offer  last  night 
because  the  Republican  caucus  voted 
to  cut  off  negotiations  while  we  were 
en  route  to  present  the  latest  offer. 
Now  that  negotiations  have  continued, 
that  offer  is  on  the  table,  as  is  a  coun- 
teroffer from  the  minority  leader. 

My  question  very  simply  is.  would 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  agree  that 
with  that  clarification  the  position 
taken  by  the  minority  leader  and 
others  negotiating  in  our  behalf  is 
eminently  reasonable? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
before  responding  to  the  Senator,  may 
I  first  observe  that  having  been  in  the 
Senate  a  few  years.  I  have  rarely  seen 
a  new  Member  of  the  body— in  fact,  I 
cannot  recall  that  I  have  ever  seen  a 
new  Member  of  the  body— come  so 
quickly  to  the  floor  and  speak  with 
such  great  poise  and  eloquence  and 
with  such  command  of  the  parliamen- 
tary situation.  I  congratulate  him  for 
his  presentation,  not  only  today  but 
also  his  lengthy  address  on  yesterday 
which,  while  I  did  not  agree  with  the 
the  substance.  I  admired  for  its  style 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
presented. 

Now.  to  return  to  his  question. 

The  direct  answer  is  no.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  position  which  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  minority  leader  was  a 
reasonable  one.  It  is  not  one  with 
which  I  agree,  although  I  must  say 
that  in  his  final  remarks  last  night, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
made  what  I  thought  was  one  of  the 
most  skillful  presentations  I  have  ever 
heard,  because  he  managed  to  make  a 
proposition  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
eminently  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
Senators  sound  like  it  was  free  enter- 
prise, sound  like  it  was  opening  up  the 
process,  sound  like  it  was  liberating 
Senators  to  consider  the  farm  bill,  to 
do  something  for  the  benefit  of  farm- 
ers. 

The  reality  is  that  Senators  under 
the  rules  and  traditions  of  this  body 


have  the  right  to  offer  amendments 
any  time  they  want  to.  You  see,  we  do 
not  have  a  rules  committee.  You  do 
not  have  to  get  it  prequalif  led.  You  do 
not  have  to  have  anybody's  approval. 

When  we  are  considering  legislation, 
all  you  have  to  do  to  get  an  amend- 
ment considered  is  to  arise  and  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.  Sometimes 
you  cannot  get  recognised  first  Who- 
ever sits  in  that  chair  and  who  sits  in 
the  leader's  chair  across  the  aisle  is  en- 
titled under  the  precedents  of  this 
body  to  be  recognized  first.  But  except 
for  that,  so  far  as  I  know  there  has 
never  been  an  occasion  in  my  years  in 
the  Senate  when  a  Senator  could  not 
be  recognized  in  the  order  he  sought 
recognition,  the  leaders  first  but  after 
that  everybody  regardless  of  seniority, 
regardless  of  party,  is  recognised  in 
the  exact  order  in  which  they  arose  to 
seek  recognition.  Once  you  have  the 
floor,  you  have  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment.  You  do  not  have  to  have 
a  precondition:  you  do  not  have  to 
have  an  advance  agreement:  you  do 
not  have  to  filibuster  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation to  get  that  right.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  stand  up  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  it  would  be  in  order 
even  now  for  the  Senator  or  any  Sena- 
tor to  offer  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. 

I  have  asserted  myself.  Let  me 
assure  myself  that  I  am  correct. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  if  I  have 
the  floor,  as  I  do  at  the  moment, 
would  I  not  be  in  order  to  offer  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  if  I 
wished  to  do  so? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  reso- 
lution is  not  generally  privileged  for 
consideration.  Also  the  Senate  is  now 
in  executive  session  and  no  legislative 
business  may  be  conducted  except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  do  I  understand  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  is  not  in  order 
at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  appreciate  the  Chair's 
clarifying  that  matter. 

This,  I  gather,  would  be  the  only 
time,  virtually,  when  such  a  resolution 
would  not  be  in  order.  In  any  case,  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  will  not 
resolve  the  farm  problem.  What  we 
need  is  legislation.  That  would  be  in 
order  on  any  bill  that  might  arise. 

So,  as  I  jrield  the  floor,  I  would  Just 
ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  that 
when  all  is  said  and  done  no  agree- 
ments are  necessary.  The  rights  of 
Senators  to  offer  these  amendments 
are  already  protected.  In  an  agree- 
ment to  limit  amendments,  to  limit 
time  for  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments, the  Senators  are  not  doing  a 
service  to  the  farmers  nor,  in  my  opin- 
ion, this  body. 


Finally,  Juat  as  a  postscript,  Mr. 
Pfesident,  let  me  acknowledge  that 
this  is  a  matter  about  which  reasona- 
ble men  will  disagree.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  are  all  in  agreement  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  although  I  Judge 
most  of  us  think  this  is  not  a  helpful 
tactic  on  the  part  of  the  minority.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  going  to  turn  out, 
but  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  personally 
think  that  if  the  Senate  enters  into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  restrict  amend- 
ments and  to  impose  time  limitations 
on  amendments  on  unrelated  legisla- 
tion and  prevent  Senators  from  offer- 
ing amendments,  we  shall,  in  the  long 
run,  regret  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES  and  Mr.  MELCHER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though he  is  not  now  on  the  floor,  I 
wish  to  conunend  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Elzoif].  When  he  spoke 
earlier,  he  said  if  anyone  was  to  be 
blamed  for  this  approach  of  linking 
consideration  of  action  on  the  Meese 
nomination  with  an  assurance  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
farm  legislation,  he  is  to  be  blamed.  I 
do  not  think  he  is  to  be  blamed.  I 
think  he  is  to  be  commended. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is— which  we 
are  tending  to  lose  sight  of  in  the  dis- 
cussion this  morning— that  there  is  a 
crisis  existing  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  farmers 
and  a  very  serious  situation  existing 
evenrwhere  else.  It  ranges  from  the 
very  serious  to  an  absolute  crisis. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  paranoia 
ninning  rampant  in  the  Chamber 
about  motives  and  intention.  Hopeful- 
ly, the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoKsif]  and  Nebraska  [Bir.  Exoif]  put 
that  to  rest  a  few  minutes  ago  when 
they  made  it  very  clear  that  their 
whole  purpose  in  this  enterprise  has 
been  to  ensure  the  opportunity  to  act 
in  a  timely  and  reasonable  fashion 
with  respect  to  farm  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado,  speak- 
ing Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  said,  "Well, 
we  might  act  on  farm  legislation  in  a 
week  or  in  a  month  or  later  in  this  ses- 
sion." 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
misquoting  the  Senator  in  that  state- 
ment, am  I,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  certainly  am 
not  accusing  the  Senator  of  misquot- 
ing me,  but  I  believe  he  may  have  mis- 
imderstood  the  import  of  my  remarks, 
if  what  I  said  is  exactly  what  he  said— 
I  think  perhaps  it  is  not.  What  I  at- 
tempted to  say  and  believe  I  did  say  is 
that  we  would  be  considering  legisla- 
tion on  the  farm  crisis  this  week  and 
again  in  a  month  and  again  later  on. 


I  also  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ments which  are  of  interest  to  farm 
SUte  Senators,  including  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  need  not  be  offered 
only  on  farm  legislation  but  would  be 
in  order  on  any  legislation  which 
might  come  through.  I  am  Just  illus- 
trating that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  op- 
portunities to  do  this,  virtually  unre- 
stricted opportunity.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  Just  a  moment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
listening  very  carefully  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  said,  and  with- 
out having  it  quoted  back,  because  I 
take  him  at  precisely  his  word  as  to 
what  he  thinks  he  said.  What  I  heard 
him  say  is  that  we  wiU  act  on  it  "next 
week  or  at  some  later  time." 

That  is  precisely  the  question,  the 
timeliness  of  the  situation.  We  need 
some  guarantee  that  we  can  act 
within,  say.  the  next  7  days. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  accept  the  Sena- 
tor's interpretation  of  what  he  said.  I 
am  not  trying  to  be  difficult. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Bfr.  President, 
this  Senator  acknowledges  that  I 
might  well  have  misspoken  myself.  If  I 
did,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time.  I  do 
that  all  the  time.  What  is  obvious  is 
that  if  we  had  not  bogged  down  in  this 
filibuster  exercise,  we  would  have  al- 
ready gotten  to  this  legislation,  the 
Meese  nomination  would  have  been 
disposed  of  2  or  3  days  ago,  and  we 
would  have  been  through  with  the 
famine  relief  legislation  and  prepared 
to    consider    other    legislation    next 

week. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  important 
point  is  that  this  farm  matter  must  be 
acted  on  with  urgency.  It  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  not  produced  results.  Mr.  Speakes 
said,  when  the  White  House  an- 
noimced  that  the  President  had  or- 
dered the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
proceed  administratively  with  the  pro- 
visions that  were  contained  in  some 
early  negotiations  here  concerning  ad- 
ministrative actions  that  were  to  be 
taken,  that  that  had  been  given  an  im- 
petus and  been  precipitated  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  filibuster  taking 
place  on  the  Meese  nomination. 

So.  right  there,  to  start  with,  the 
Senators  form  Nebraska  and  Oklaho- 
ma and  the  many  Senators  who  have 
Joined  with  them.  Senators  who  appre- 
ciate the  critical  situation  in  which 
the  farmers  find  themselves  have  pre- 
cipitated the  recently  announced  ad- 
ministrative action.  That  admission 
was  made  by  the  White  House  spokes- 
man himself. 

They  know  that  if  the  farmers  do 
not  get  an  answer  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  they  are  going  to  go  down  the 
drain.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
fully  aware  of  that,  and  those  who 
have  Joined  with  him,  are  trying  to 


provide  the  farmers  with  emergency 
action  from  the  Federal  level  includ- 
ing legislative  action.  That  emergency 
help  must  go  beyond  the  announced 
administrative  action  which  are  but  a 
first  step,  and  this  must  involve  legis- 
lative action. 

Second,  there  was  no  talk  about 
bringing  up  a  vehicle  for  legislative 
action— now  the  African  relief  bill- 
next  week  to  which  amendments  could 
be  attached  with  respect  to  the  farm 
issue  until  we  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise on  the  Meese  nomination  that 
has  been  taking  place  here  for  the  last 
few  days. 

On  the  amendments,  what  is  being 
soui^t  from  this  side  Is  eminently  rea- 
sonable. It  is  the  opportunity  to  offer 
a  limited  number  of  amendments  on 
the  farm  issue  to  that  legislation  and 
to  have  them  considered  and  acted 
upon.  There  \a  no  effort  whatever  to 
be  dilatory  or  to  delay.  That  is  why 
the  offer  was  made  of  time  limits  on 
these  amendments,  so  they  could  be 
taken  up.  coiuidered.  and  acted  upon. 
There  was  no  effort  to  preclude  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  from  offering 
amendments  on  the  farm  issue. 

If  Members  on  that  side  want  to 
offer  amendments  on  the  farm  issue 
that  could  be  woiiied  out  and  included 
in  the  agreement,  so  that  there  would 
be  an  assurance  of  an  opportunity 
next  week  to  take  up  this  farm  crisis 
and  to  consider  emergency  legislation 
with  respect  to  it. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  wisdom  and  abil- 
ity of  this  body  to  craft  an  agreement 
that  would  provide  that  assurance  so 
that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
act.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  when 
the  Senate  considers  these  various 
proposals,  it  will  adopt  them.  It  may, 
in  fact,  reject  them.  Who  knows?  That 
remains  to  be  seen  when  they  are  con- 
sidered. So  no  one  is  delaying  this 
nomination  to  get  an  assured  result 
with  respect  to  the  farm  issue.  AU  that 
is  being  sought  is  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  the  farm  issue  and  to  act  in  a 
reasonable  and  timely  fashion,  next 
week. 

To  work  out  the  nature  of  the 
amendments,  actually,  we  on  this  side 
offered  a  list  of  amendments  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  that  was  made  to 
us  by  the  majority  side,  who  wanted 
an  indication  of  what  amendments 
would  be  offered  and  some  agreement 
on  what  the  amendments  would  be. 
The  last  proposal  that  was  put  on  the 
table  represented  a  significant  cutting 
of  the  number  of  amendments  that 
people  wanted  to  offer  In  an  effort  to 
provide  a  more  limited  framework  in 
which  to  act  on  the  farm  issue. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  need  i4X>logize,  because,  in 
my  Judgment,  had  he  and  those  who 
have  Joined  with  him  not  embarked  on 
this  effort,  the  crisis  facing  American 
farmers  would  have  remained  off  the 


agenda,  both  of  the  executive  branch 
and  of  the  Senate. 

As  it  is  the  executive  branch  has 
moved  to  a  very  limited  degree.  The 
general  view  is  that  it  will  not  reaUy 
address  the  problem  except  at  the 
margin,  but  at  least  it  will  do  that, 
provide  some  attention  to  the  problem 
at  the  margin.  And  if  the  Senate  can 
move  next  week  to  consider  the  legis- 
lative vehicle  which  is  on  the  calendar 
and  reach  reasonable  understandings 
on  farm-related  amendments  that 
would  be  offered  to  that  vehicle,  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  consider  on 
the  subetance  this  crisis  that  is  con- 
fronting farmers  all  across  the  land 
and  in  certain  States  is  about  to  wipe 
them  out,  about  to  ruin  the  life  work 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  people. 
There  has  not  been  an  effort  to 
move  out  of  the  regular  procedure. 
The  majority  leader  called  up  the 
Meese  n<Hnination  and  debate  has  en- 
sured. There  has  not  been  an  effort 
imder  regular  procedure  to  limit  that 
debate.  Mr.  President,  could  I  make  an 
inquiry.  Is  there  a  cloture  petition  at 
the  desk  on  the  nomination? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  cloture  motion  that  has  been 
fUed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  those  who  have  Joined 
with  him  appreciate  the  urgency 
which  the  people  they  represent  face. 
I  happen  to  feel  it  is  an  urgent  matter 
for  the  Nation.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  legislation  to 
which  we  will  consider  farm  amend- 
ments, if  we  work  out  an  understand- 
ing, is  to  provide  relief  for  the  hunger 
problem  in  Africa.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  move  on  hunger  relief  legislation 
for  some  other  continent  becaiise  of 
the  ability  and  the  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer,  the  very  people 
whose  work  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
respond  to  this  hunger  emergency  are 
the  people  whose  survival  is  at  stake  in 
terms  of  considering  legislative  propos- 
als next  week. 

Now.  that  is  the  thinking.  There  is 
the  perception  of  a  crisLs,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  distinguished  Senator,  from 
Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  and  others 
have  moved  to  ensure  as  best  they  can 
that  there  wiU  be  an  opportimity  to 
consider  legislation  addressed  to  that 
crisis  and  to  try  to  respond  to  it  They 
are  seeking  only  a  reasonable  chance 
to  have  the  amendments  offered,  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon,  for  the  Senate 
thereafter  to  carry  out  its  business 
with  dlq>atch  and  at  least  provide  the 
chance  to  resolve  this  matter. 

Now.  all  of  the  other  conjectures 
about  what  is  at  woHl.  as  I  said,  are 
paranoia  running  rampant  I  hope 
that  it  has  been  put  to  rest  by  some  of 
the  statements  that  were  made  earlier 
this  morning.  I  trust  that  we  can  work 
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out  an  understanding  that  ensures 
that  the  problems  faced  by  American 
farmers,  which  are  critical  In  a  time 
sense— It  is  now  a  matter  of  weeks. 
Either  they  get  some  help  In  the  next 
few  weeks  or  they  are  finished,  gone. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  make  a 
uiumimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
want  to  say  something  to  my  colleague 
from  California  in  a  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  asked  me 
to  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to 
him  for  that  purpose  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier in  the  debate,  at  the  time  I  was 
nutlting  the  point  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  and  Okla- 
homa had  led  to  this  change  in  admin- 
istration policy,  I  made  reference  to  a 
story  on  a  statement  by  Larry 
Speakes.  the  White  House  spokesman. 

This  is  a  UPI  story  In  which  It  re- 
ports that  Larry  Speakes  announced 
that— 

"President  Reagan  told  Agricultural  Sec- 
retary John  Block  to  put  Into  effect  new 
farm  credit  rules  proposed  by  Senate  Demo- 
crats." 

Of  course,  we  do  not  think  these 
rules  go  far  enough  in  helping  the 
farmer  and  that  Is  why  we  want  to  act 
on  the  legislation.  But  it  represents 
for  some  a  modlctmi  of  assistance. 
Later  in  that  UPI  ticker  story,  it  says 
that— 

Speakes  conceded  that  the  new  action  was 
in  response  to  the  filibuster  and  would  not 
have  taken  place  otherwise. 

I  quote  this  story  to  address  the  con- 
tention that  this  entended  debate  on 
the  Meese  nomination  is  delaying 
action  on  farm  measures.  The  fact  is 
that  this  exercise  is  bringing  about  ad- 
ministrative action  on  the  farm  meas- 
ures. As  the  White  House  spokesman 
conceded,  the  new  action  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  filibuster  and  would  not 
have  taken  place  otherwise.  And  the 
chance  to  enact  meaningful  farm  legis- 
lation will  also  be  in  response  to  that 
effort.  I  again  conunend  my  colleagues 
who  have  led  the  effort  and  the  fight 
In  this  regard. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
UPI  dispatch  be  included  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washingtom.— President  Reagan  told  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  John  Block  Friday  to 
put  Into  effect  new  farm  credit  rules  pro- 
posed by  Senate  Democrats,  spokesman 
Ijarry  Speakes  announced. 


Speakes  appeared  to  suggest  the  move  was 
the  administration's  final  compromise  offer 
to  the  Democratic  legislators. 

"The  President  desires  that  we  move 
quickly  on  an  administrative  basis  without 
the  necessity  of  legislation."  Speakes  said, 
blaming  the  Democrats,  who  rejected  the 
administration  deal,  for  talking  rather  than 
acting  to  soothe  angry  debt-ridden  farmers. 

The  key  element  In  the  administrative 
action,  demanded  Wednesday  by  Senate 
Democrats  filibustering  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  as  Attorney  General,  is  that 
farmers  need  only  to  show  the  likelihood  of 
breaking  even  instead  of  showing  a  10-per- 
cent profit  to  qtiallfy  for  low-cost  loana 

Accusing  the  DemocraU  of  engaging  In  "a 
political  exercise."  Speakes  conceded  that 
the  new  action  was  in  response  to  the  fill- 
buster  and  would  not  have  taken  place  oth- 
erwise. 

"The  (Democratic)  resolution  says  the  ad- 
ministration agrees.  The  administration 
agrees.  That's  enough."  Speakes  said. 

"We  think  this  Is  sufficient .  .  .  and  now  U 
the  time  to  stop  talking  and  start  working." 
he  said. 

Speakes  said  the  new  rules  would  be  effec- 
tive "If  not  Immediately,  then  very  shortly." 

At  his  news  conference  Thursday  night. 
Reagan  promised  to  "do  (his)  utmost"  to 
help  debt-burdened  fanners,  but  Senate 
Democrats  broke  off  a  proposed  deal,  charg- 
ing It  would  "wring  out"  thousands  of  farm- 
ers. 

A  compromise  among  Senate  Republicans 
and  Democrats  and  Block  on  minor  im- 
provements In  the  administration's  debt 
package  fell  apart  Thursday  when  Demo- 
crats complained  of  Block's  refusal  to  con- 
sider additional  steps  beyond  the  deal. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senators  from  Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma,  and  their  other  col- 
leagues who  have  worked  so  hard  on 
this  matter  in  order  to  try  to  address 
the  pressing  crisis  in  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
Just  briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  commend  him  for  his 
statement  and  the  clarity  with  which 
he  has  described  the  facts  as  they  are 
before  us.  Is  it  not  true,  I  might  ask 
the  Senator,  that  the  only  reaaon  we 
are  seeking  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  amendments  and  time  limits  on  the 
amendments  and  the  fact  that  they  be 
germane,  in  that  they  relate  to  the  ag- 
riculture issue,  is  that  we  want  to  be 
able  to  take  it  up  and  let  the  Senate 
work  its  will.  And  however  the  Senate 
decides  to  vote,  and  settles  the  issue. 
We  must  be  sure  that  the  issue  is  not 
brought  up  and  then  sent  down  side- 
tracks by  nongermane  amendments  or 
endless  amendments,  from  wherever 
they  might  come.  Rather  we  must 
have  a  situation  which  would  ensure, 
after  a  full  debate,  an  opportimlty  on 
both  sides  to  present  germane  amend- 
ments, and  then  there  would  be  a  final 
set  of  votes  and  that  the  Senate  would 
have  a  chance  to  work  its  will  in  time 
to  meet  this  agricultural  crisis  before 
the  planting  season  goes  by? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  Senate  does 
not   act   before   the   planting  season 


goes  by,  these  farmers  are  finished. 
They  are  gone.  They  will  not  be  recov- 
ered. They  will  be  in  effect  destroyed. 
That  is  Nebraska,  in  my  Judgment,  has 
been  absolutely  right  in  the  approach 
he  has  taken  in  order  to  try  to  address 
the  problems  of  the  American  farmers. 

BCr.  RIEOLE.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  further  for  a  comment,  with  the 
time  lags  involved  in  implementing 
laws  and  legislation  that  we  might 
pass  next  week  on  an  emergency  farm 
package,  once  we  act  next  week— and 
it  is  criUcal  that  we  do— it  will  take 
some  matter  of  days  for  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  to  work  to  carry  out 
any  emergency  legislation  that  we 
would  pass.  And  so,  with  the  calendar 
closing  in  on  the  farmers  and  the 
planting  season,  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  this  slip  beyond  next  week.  We 
have  to  act  upon  it  next  week  to  settle 
the  issue  so  that  there  is  then  time  for 
that  legislation  to  take  effect,  to  actu- 
ally move  the  money,  the  credit,  the 
wherewithal  out  to  the  farmers  in 
time. 

That  is  the  whole  crux  of  this  issue 
now.  If  we  were  not  up  against  the  cal- 
endar In  terms  of  the  planting  season, 
we  could  do  this  over  a  longer  time 
frame.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  time  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion requires  that  we  act  in  the  Senate 
within  the  next  7  days.  If  it  spills  over 
another  week  or  several  weeks  or  2  or 
3  months,  then  we  have  failed.  It  is 
Just  that  simple. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islan(L 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  I 
am  In  the  land  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
I  hear  the  words,  "emergency,  crisis, 
critical  in  a  time  sense,"  and  the 
people  who  are  sasrlng  these  extraordi- 
nary words  are  the  people  who  are  de- 
laying the  process  of  the  Senate.  Let 
us  get  on  with  business. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask.  what 
is  the  business  of  the  Senate?  What  is 
before  us  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  are  we  prepared 
to  vote?  Let  us  get  this  on  and  then  we 
can  turn  to  the  matters  that  are  criti- 
cal in  a  time  sense,  crisis,  emergency. 
Can  we  vote? 

Bdr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  in  response  to  that  question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. Are  you  ready  to  go? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator put  a  question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  put  a  question. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Who  does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  respond  to  his  question? 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  give  me  an  answer,  go  ahead.  I  am 
not  going  to  lose  the  floor  if  he  wishes 
to  respond. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  not  trying  to 
take  the  floor  away  from  the  Senator. 
Was  the  question  put  to  be  responded 
to  by  the  thin  air  or  does  the  Senator 
want  somebody  to  respond? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  Is  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  prepared  to 
respond  to  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  has  had 
adequate  time.  He  started  a  little  after 
12. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
today  on  the  Meese  nomination. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Splendid.  Why  not 
now?  Are  we  ready?  Can  I  move  the 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Are  there  objections? 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  guess  there  are  ob- 
jections?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  vote,  he  ought  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  Others  have  had  the  floor  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
liir.  President. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  have  heard  some 
extraordinary  statements  today. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor.  Does  he  yield  for  an  inquirjr? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  have  heard  some 
extraordinary  statements  about  get- 
ting on  with  this  crisis. 

liir.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Sure. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  many  minutes  can 
a  Speaker  speak  in  any  one  legislative 
period  when  he  is  interrupted?  Can  he 
speak  off  and  on  as  long  as  the  Chair 
recognizes  him?  Some  of  us  have  been 
sitting  here  all  morning  wanting  to 
speak  and  we  caimot  even  get  the  floor 
and  some  have  been  recognized  two 
and  three  times.  Now.  can  you  be  rec- 
ognized once,  go  arotmd  and  come 
back  again  or  does  the  parliamentary 
procedure  allow  them  to  get  up  Just 
any  time  they  want  to  and  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  thin  air?  

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  he  first 
sees. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Do  I  have  the  floor, 

Mr.  President? 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  means  anybody  the 
Chair  may  see  first. 

Mr.  BOSCUWITZ.  Regular  order, 
lix.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  is  the  regular 
order?  __^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regijdar  order  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  the  floor,  and  he 
has  refused  to  yield  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Things  are  getting 
testy  around  here.  [Laughter.] 

Let  us  proceed.  BIr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  I  have  listened  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  who 
spoke  at  considerable  length.  Others 
here  have  spoken.  No  one  can  evo* 
accuse  the  Senator  from  Kentud^  of 
being  bashful  in  seeking  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  situation: 
The  matter  before  the  Senate  is  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Meese.  After  that, 
we  can  move  right  to  a  series  of  mat- 
ters. Talk  of  the  crisis  on  the  farm,  let 
us  get  to  this.  I  believe  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Meese  was  originally  proposed 
on  Tuesday.  We  have  been  on  this 
matter  4  days  now. 

What  is  really  the  fact  here  Is  that 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  wish  to 
determine  the  agenda.  I  hear  flowery 
things  said  about  the  majority 
leader— our  wonderful  friend,  how  we 
admire  him.  All  that  apparently  is 
true.  But  they  do  not  wish  to  permit 
the  majority  leader  to  determine  the 
agenda,  the  way  every  majority  leader 
in  the  past  has  done.  When  we  started 
the  session  in  January,  the  majority 
leader  said  that  the  first  piece  of  busi- 
ness would  be  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Meese.  But,  no,  that  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. A  group  on  the  other  side  said. 
"No.  that  is  not  for  the  majority 
leader  to  determine,  as  It  has  alwajrs 
been  in  the  past.  We  are  going  to  de- 
termine that  agenda." 

That  is  the  crucial  matter  here.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  farmers.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Meese.  The  point  before  us  is  who 
is  going  to  run  the  show— the  majority 
leader  or  a  group  over  there  who  aeon 
to  have  taken  charge?  So  this  is  a  very 
Important  point. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
dealt  with  this  matter.  People  have 
qwken  on  this  in  the  past.  As  I  men- 
tioned earUer.  we  had  the  situation 
some  6  years  ago  when  we  were  in  the 
minority.  We  had  about  38  or  30  Mem- 
bers. Suddenly,  we  determined  one 
evening  that  we  were  going  to  adjourn. 
Onto  the  floor,  rightfully,  stormed  the 
majority  leader,  now  the  minority 
leader.  „^     . 

He  said:  "This  is  nonsense.  Who  is 
going  to  run  the  place?  Somebody  has 
to  run  this  show." 
He  was  right,  and  we  did  not  prevail. 

obviously. 
So  we   are  bade  in  the  situation 

where  the  majority  leader  now,  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 

has  said  what  the  agenda  is  going  to 

be.  But  that  is  not  satisfactory.  They 


do  not  want  it  that  way.  They  want  it 
differently. 

They  have  legitimate  concerns  for 
the  farmers,  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed time  and  time  again.  But  those 
concerns  are  not  any  greater  on  that 
side  than  they  are  here.  We  have  farm 
States  represented  just  as  much  as 
over  there.  I  think  I  can  speak  with 
some  objectivity,  since  no  one  has  ever 
accused  Rhode  Island  of  being  a  farm 
State.  But  I  am  prepared,  as  others 
are  here  who  have  no  immediate  in- 
volvement with  the  problems,  to  get 
on  with  the  farm  matter  in  the  course 
of  the  agenda  as  the  majority  leader 
has  stated.  No  one  here  can  quarrel 
with  his  concern  and  his  knowledge 
about  farm  matters. 

So.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  hope  we  can 
move  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Meese 
and  that  it  can  be  done  quickly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  understood  that 
those  on  the  other  side  have  offered  a 
1-hour  time  limitation,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  they  are  conducting  a 
filibuster. 

Last  night,  somebody  got  up  and 
started  reading  through  editorial  after 
editorial— "A"  for  Abilene,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  the  last  one  was.  That 
Is  no  way  to  run  this  place.  We  should 
get  on  with  the  problems  before  us. 
This  is  Just  a  start. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  urgency  of 
what  we  are  doing  here  now  is  not  this 
particular  matter.  This  is  important 
enough.  But  the  urgency,  the  crucial 
poin^.  is  how  we  are  going  to  run  the 
Senate.  This  is  going  to  c«Hne  up  time 
and  time  again.  I  refer  Senators  to  the 
history  by  the  now  minority  leader 
about  the  powers  of  the  leaders,  of 
whk^  he  qwke  eloquently  in  one  of 
his  history  lessons  here.  In  the  course 
of  that,  he  has  pointed  out  that  cme  of 
the  duties  of  the  majority  leader  is  to 
set  the  agenda,  the  procedure,  by 
which  we  conduct  business. 

That  is  what  we  are  aeddng  here 
now.  If  we  do  not  settle  this  now,  if  we 
let  the  minority,  or  a  minority  of  the 
minority  set  the  agenda^I  do  not 
know  who  is  running  things  over 
there— if  we  let  them  determine  what 
is  going  to  come  up.  so  it  will  be  with 
every  issue. 

The  majority  leader  might  say  that 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  a  treaty,  and 
suddenly  over  there  they  wiU  say.  "No, 
we  don't  want  that,  we  want  to  move 
to  school  prayer."  Well,  if  you  want 
total  chaos,  all  of  us  came  through  the 
last  session  discouraged  by  the  way 
this  place  was  running,  and  we  sought 
some  reforms.  Some  reforms,  modest 
though  they  might  be,  have  been  en- 
acted. But  this  will  be  the  greatest 
step  back  that  this  Chamber  has  ever 
seen,  if  the  majority  leader  cannot  de- 
termine what  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me  and.  I  think,  to  others  here. 
I  hope  that  the  minority,  who  have 
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blocked  the  progress  and  who  Ulk  of 
emergencies  and  crises  and  urgencies, 
will  let  US  get  on  with  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  which  includes  dealing 
with  farmers. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  plans  to  vote  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Meese.  unless  someone  can  talk 
him  out  of  it  between  now  and  the 
time  the  vote  occurs.  I  will  have  a  few 
words  to  say  in  due  course  about  the 
debate  on  the  Meese  nomination. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  been  impressed  here  today  with 
about  half  or  nearly  half  of  the  con- 
versation about  what  we  should  do 
about  the  nomination  and  what  we 
should  do  about  the  farmers,  which 
has  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

For  example,  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Ookton]  took  the 
floor  and  said  it  was  unprecedented. 
He  said  that,  in  his  recollection,  no 
one  had  ever  held  up  any  relevant 
matter  in  order  to  bring  about  action 
on  something  on  which  they  wanted  a 
vote.  I  guess  his  recollection  does  not 
go  back  very  far.  because  there  are 
lots  of  precedents  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  where  Senators  stood  in  the 
way  of  acting  on  matters  they  deemed 
to  be  less  important,  in  order  to  insist 
on  action  on  something  they  deemed 
to  be  extremely  important. 

In  fact,  history,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, will  record  situations  where  a 
Senator  held  up  action  on  the  first, 
original  Social  Security  bill  because 
the  session  of  Congress  was  expiring, 
and  he  was  seeking  to  compel  the  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  to  permit  action  on  a 
bill  that  would  save  farmers  their 
homes,  back  in  the  midst  of  the  Oreat 
Depression. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  it.  If 
Senators  find  that  there  is  something 
very  important  that  should  be  acted 
upon,  they  have  every  right  to  protest 
about  time  passing  when  action  Is 
needed  to  help  distressed  people  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  while  they 
are  being  asked  to  spend  their  time  on 
other  matters  deemed  to  be  less  Impor- 
tant. 

It  was  made  clear  by  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle— Mr.  Bordt,  BCr. 
Exoir.  and  their  supporters— that  they 
intended  to  resist  acting  on  matters 
that  they  deemed  of  less  consequence 
until  there  was  a  commitment  that 
they  could  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  the  situation  with 
regard  to  farmers. 

And  no  one  here  is  seeking  to  pre- 
vent the  majority  leader  from  moving 
forward  as  he  deems  in  his  Judgment 
to  move  us  forward,  except  that  if  this 
means  that  the  program  is  going  to 
preclude  the  opportunity  to  act  timely 
with  regard  to  the  farm  problem  then 
Senators  would  feel  that  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  stand  in  the  way  or 
impede  action  on  something  that  they 


believe  is  leas  urgent  in  favor  of  some- 
thing that  they  believe  has  greater  ur- 
gency. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  communi- 
cation with  regard  to  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination,  but  I  Just  came  from  the 
town  of  Lafayette.  LA.  Just  yesterday, 
and  one  of  the  few  letters  I  have  sup- 
porting Mr.  Meese  is  from  the  mayor 
of  that  dty.  I  have  three  letters  sup- 
porting Mr.  Meese.  One  of  the  three 
comes  from  the  mayor  of  Lafayette, 
LA. 

That  was  of  no  concern  in  that  area 
compared  to  the  concern  about  the 
farmers  and  what  their  plight  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  that  very  moment 
when  I  was  there  yesterday,  there  was 
a  group  that  we  call  the  Policy  Jury 
Association.  In  other  States,  you 
might  call  that  the  Association  of 
County  Commissioners  or  Coimty 
Judges  or  any  other  names  in  differ- 
ent States.  The  Police  Jury  Associa- 
tion in  Louisiana  are  grass-roots  elect- 
ed officials  on  the  ward-by-ward  basis 
throughout  each  parish  representing 
the  people  in  all  areas. 

Of  course,  farmers  are  of  great  con- 
cern. Many  of  those  people  are  farm- 
ers because  obviously  when  a  parish  is 
divided  up  on  a  geographical  basis  a 
considerable  number  of  those  repre- 
sentatives will  come  from  those  rural 
areas.  They  were  very  concerned  about 
the  farmer.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  farmer?  The  farmer's  plight 
is  very  distressing  at  this  moment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  farmer's  plight 
at  this  moment  is  about  as  bad  as  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  Oreat 
Depression. 

The  farmers  of  our  Nation,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  South  from  which  I 
hail,  have  reached  a  very  critical  stage 
in  the  stability  of  their  financial  con- 
ditions, and  the  financial  health  of  the 
farm  industry  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  financial  health  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  crucial,  therefore,  that  we  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  providing  our 
farmers  with  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit,  to  allow  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  their  families 
and  households,  and  to  assist  in  the 
overall  growth  of  our  Nation. 

The  American  system  of  agriculture 
has  proven  to  be  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  source  of  food  and 
fiber  in  the  world.  In  fact,  agriculture 
Is  this  country's  greatest  enterprise. 
Unfortunately,  we  sometimes  take  for 
granted  many  of  the  benefits  our 
f armers  provide  us  on  a  daily  basis. 

American  agriculture  is  in  such  a 
precarious  position  right  now  that 
unless  we  take  immediate  steps  to 
assure  availability  of  credit  for  our 
farmers  in  the  short  run  there  will  be 
only  a  few  steps  left  to  be  taken  in  the 
long  run. 


We  have  a  responsibility  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  those  who  literally  feed  our 
Natlon  and  yet  are  suffering  from 
many  conditions  beyond  their  control. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  that 
we  do  what  we  can  in  the  short  term 
and  I  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  see 
that  we  do  something  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one  associated 
with  agriculture  that  the  industry  Is  in 
bad  shape.  Current  prices  for  most 
commodities  are  at  the  lowest  level 
that  they  have  been  In  many  years. 
The  major  exporting  crops  such  as 
rice,  soybeans,  and  cotton  are  plagued 
by  low  export  levels  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  large  world  stocks,  the  high 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  and  a  weak 
world  economy.  These  conditions  are 
likely  to  continue  until  the  world  econ- 
omy recovers  and  the  U.S.  resolves  its 
large  deficit  problem.  Favorable  ac- 
tions affecting  these  values  are  needed 
to  have  a  more  normal  currency  value 
relationships  and  in  effect  "weaken" 
the  U.S.  dollar.  This,  of  course,  would 
have,  a  positive  effect  on  our  exports. 
Also  a  major  factor  affecting  the  agri- 
culture economy  Is  the  rewrite  of  na- 
tional farm  program  legislation  in 
1985. 

The  depressed  agricultural  economic 
condition  has  had  a  direct  effect  on 
the  cost  and  availability  of  credit.  It 
has  also  had  an  effect  on  the  source  of 
credit.  I  have  a  table  which  provides  a 
breakdown  of  farm  loans  by  source  for 
real  estate  and  non-real  estate  for  the 
United  States  and  Louisiana.  The  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  Farm 
Credit  Reports  compiled  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  as  of  January 
1,1984. 

The  alarming  figure  in  this  table  is 
that  50  percent  of  the  crop  operating 
loans  in  Louisiana  are  financed 
through  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, a  lender  of  last  resort.  This  indi- 
cates that  a  large  number  of  Louisiana 
farmers  making  agricultural  loans  are 
not  in  a  favorable  financial  position 
based  on  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loan  criteria  for  eligibility.  This 
situation  is  not  unique  to  Louisiana.  In 
neighboring  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  all  members  of  Jackson 
Farm  Credit  Bank.  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration makes  up  57  percent  and 
40  percent  respectively  of  all  non-real 
estate  farm  loans.  Also  it  is  projected 
until  economic  conditions  improve 
these  percentages  will  be  sustained  if 
not  Increased. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoso 
that  table  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  the  main 
credit  burden  facing  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  Louisiana  and  the  United 
States  is  the  large  number  who  are 
highly  leveraged.  According  to  Neil 
Harl.  professor  of  economics  at  Iowa 
State  University,  farmers  with  a  debt 
to  asset  ratio  of  greater  than  70  per- 
cent are  in  the  most  trouble.  In  other 
words,  for  every  $10  of  assets,  these 
farmers  owe  more  than  $7  in  debt.  At 
this  level  it  would  take  an  8-percent 
return  on  all  assets  Just  to  pay  the  in- 
terest biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table  here 
that  gives  the  overall  view  of  the  debt 
ratio  to  equity,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  that  table  printed  in 
the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Professor 
Harl  states  that  farms  with  ratios 
greater  than  40  percent  are  facing  fi- 
nancial problems  and  most  are  losing 
net  worth.  With  a  40  percent  ratio,  it 
takes  a  return  of  4.5  percent  to  pay  in- 
terest costs.  In  the  South,  69  percent 
of  all  producers  are  in  that  category. 

As  agricultural  producers  become 
more  highly  leveraged  they  face  the 
problem  of  higher  Interest  costs  and 
also  the  problem  of  where  they  will  be 
able  to  obtain  credit.  More  and  more 
producers  are  failing  to  meet  financial 
standards  and  collateral  requirements 
to  remain  customers  of  private  lend- 
ers. At  one  time.  PCA  was  the  major 
agricultural  production  loan  lender  in 
Louisiana.  As  the  table  above  shows, 
now  they  account  for  only  22  percent 
of  all  nonreal  estate  farm  loans.  Re- 
cently, as  stated  earlier  in  the  report, 
several  of  the  individual  PCA's  have 
merged.  These  mergers  were  for  vari- 
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ous  reasons,  but  certainly  a  weak  loan 
portfolio  had  to  be  a  contributing 
factor.  PCA  officials  state  that  loan 
volume  peaked  out  at  around  $1  bil- 
Uon  in  1981  and  was  at  a  low  level  of 
$725  million  this  past  year.  Since  PCA 
is  a  cooperative.  It  must  balance  its 
losses  with  adjusted  income  from  in- 
terest rates  and  collateral  require- 
ments of  existing  borrowers  who  are 
members  of  the  cooperative.  PCA 
identifies  the  majority  of  their  prob- 
lem loans  as  customers  who  did  not 
own  any  land  and  whose  collateral  was 
based  on  depreciated  and  devalued 
farm  machinery.  PCA  officials  stated 
that  last  year  slightly  over  150  borrow- 
ers could  not  be  financed  in  the  Alex- 
andria and  Jennings  Associations. 
These  two  have  merged  into  one  lend- 
ing organization. 

FMeral  land  bank  has  also  experi- 
enced difficulty  with  many  of  its  agri- 
cultural loans.  Federal  land  bank  offi- 
cials stated  that  as  of  last  year  in  this 
three-SUte  area,  it  had  acquired  ap- 
proximately 68.000  acres  of  property 
due  to  past  due  debt  foreclosures.  This 
property   Is  mortgaged   for  approxi- 
mately $1,000  an  acre  or  a  total  of  $68 
million.  This  figure  is  expected  to  in- 
crease this  coming  year.  Federal  land 
bank  has  38.000  borrowers  in  the  three 
State  area  and  has  over  half  of  the  ag- 
ricultural real  estate  in  this  area  mort- 
gaged. While  officials  state  that  95 
percent  of  their  borrowers  are  making 
note  payments,  the  5  percent  remain- 
ing borrowers  represent  over  11  per- 
cent of  the  volume.  Federal  land  bank 
officials  analyzed  their  problem  loans 
as  11  percent  rural  home  loans.  11  per- 
cent part-time  farmers  and  78  percent 
full-time    farmers.    Of   Federal    land 
bank  acquired  properties.  48  percent 
were  soybean  farmers.  15  percent  were 
cotton  farmers,  15  percent  were  cattle 
farmers,  and  8  percent  were  rice  with 
the  remainder  in  other  crops.  Also,  the 
problem  loans  were  characterized  as 
full-time  farmers,  borrowers  who  had 
large  expansion  in  the  1970's  and  no 
outside   income,   and  borrowers  who 
were     soybean     only     farmers     who 
farmed  on  "heavy  buckshot"  soil.  This 
large  acquisition  of  property  was  what 
prompted  the  8-percent  resale  policy. 
Federal  land  bank  officials  stated  that 
the  Jackson  Federal  Land  Bank  is 
among  the  strongest  reserved  banks  in 
the  country  with  a  2-percent  reserve 
for  losses  as  compared  to  a  1-percent 
reserve  in  other  banks.  This  Is  the 
reason  that  officials  say  that  the  Jack- 
son Federal  Land  Bank  can  afford  to 
offer  the  8-percent  program.  It  would 
seem  critical  that  the  large  amount  of 
foreclosures  for  the  Federal  land  bank 
decline,  for  as  the  amount  of  land  that 
winds  up  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  in- 
creases, the  value  of  such  land  depreci- 
ates. 

A  further  decline  In  land  values  will 
only  add  to  the  problems  of  agricultur- 
al producers  who  are  in  trouble.  De- 
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clining  land  values  will  also  drag  more 
producers  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
trouble  into  debt  repayment  problems 
as  their  collateral  value  Is  tied  in  many 
cases  directly  to  land  prices.  It  is  un- 
clear at  this  time  how  successful  the  8- 
peroent  program  will  be  in  returning 
this  land  to  the  roles  of  revenue  pro- 
ducers for  Federal  land  bank.  Federal 
land  bank  must  continue  to  doeely 
monitor  the  resale  of  its  land  and  the 
effect  it  will  have  oa  land  values.  Also, 
the  amount  of  dollars  in  nonperf  onn- 
ing  assets  have  a  major  problem  put- 
ting pressure  on  F^ederal  land  bank  in- 
terest rates.  These  problems  affect 
Federal  land  bank  and  PCA  for  they 
must,  in  turn,  borrow  the  funds  at 
which  they  lend  their  borrowers. 

The  new  programs  offered  by  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  do  not 
appear  to  be  providing  much  relief  for 
existing  borrowers  in  easing  their  debt 
loads.  National  statistics  released  as  of 
December  26.  1984  by  Farmers  Home 
show  that  only  2.800  farmers  have 
qualified  for  the  25-percent  set-aside 
program.  They  also  state  that  over 
80.000  borrows  who  are  presently  with 
Fanners  Home  have  applied.  Fanners 
Home  had  approved  only  126  v>pli- 
cants  for  the  2S-percent  deferral  pro- 
gram in  Louisiana.  Apparently  the 
program  requirements  are  such  that  it 
is  applicable  to  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  Fanners  Home  borrowers. 
Generally.  Farmers  Hcnne  officials  say 
that  many  producers  have  such  a  large 
and/or  long-term  debt  load  that  even 
the  2Si)ercent  deferral  will  not  show  a 
positive  cash  flow  over  a  period  of 
time.  Also,  most  private  lenders 
appear  reluctant  to  participate  in  the 
10-percent  Writeoff  Loan  Guarantee 
Program.  As  of  the  end  of  the  year,  no 
one  had  made  use  of  this  guarantee 
program.  Overall  it  appears  that  pri- 
vate lenders  are  reluctant  to  use  any 
of  the  loan  guarantee  programs  of- 
fered by  Farmers  Home.  This  situation 
is  disturbing,  especially  because  lend- 
ing limits  are  twice  as  high  for  guaran- 
teed loans  as  for  direct  loans. 

Private  lenders  state  that  the  Farm- 
ers Home  loan  guarantee  programs  re- 
quire too  much  redti«>e  and  tend  to  be 
categorized  as  a  problem  loan  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  bank  examiners.  Farm- 
ers Home  officials  stated  that  guide- 
lines from  Washington.  DC.  have  au- 
thorized them  to  continue  to  finance 
existing  borrowers  if  they  can  show  re- 
payment ability  for  the  current  loan 
request  and  have  followed  previous 
agreements  with  the  agency.  Officals 
indicated  that  they  only  denied  3  per- 
cent of  the  loan  applications  that  met 
their  eligibility  criteria  last  year  and 
don't  expect  any  significant  change 
this  coming  year.  The  3-percent  figure 
may  be  misleading  in  that  it  does  not 
reflect  the  large  number  of  applicants 
who  were  sited  as  ineligible.  The  esti- 
mate on  the  number  of  people  who 
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was  denied  applications  were  not  avail- 
able for  this  report.  There  appears  to 
be  a  significant  problem  arising  for 
producers  who  are  not  current  Farm- 
ers Home  borrowers  and  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  financing  from  pri- 
vate lenders.  These  officials  sUted 
that  new  borrowers  will  have  to  meet 
stricter  cash-flow  requirements.  Offi- 
cials sUted  that  due  to  budget  reduc- 
tions, they  expect  to  have  leas  money 
available  in  Louisiana  to  lend  this  year 
than  last  year.  This  smaller  amount  of 
funds  to  lend  plus  the  fact  that  many 
commercial-size  producers  will  not 
meet  the  family  farm  siae  criteria  indi- 
cates that  these  producers  who  cannot 
be  financed  by  private  lenders  will 
have  no  source  of  credit.  This  fallout 
from  private  lenders  will  surely  in- 
crease unless  the  economic  situation 
for  agriculture  improves.  And  no  one 
at  this  point.  Mr.  President,  sees  any 
Improvement  in  sight.  Private  agricul- 
tural banks  are  not  Immune  to  this 
problem.  One  source  indicated  that  as 
many  as  70  percent  of  crop  production 
loans  from  one  major  private  agricul- 
tural bank  in  Louisiana  will  not  be 
repaid  in  full  this  year.  The  agricul- 
ture credit  situation  in  Louisiana  is  In 
a  critical  state  and  may  be  in  for  a 
major  adjustment  as  to  lending  prac- 
tices, collateral  requirements  and 
other  factors  that  will  tighten  up 
credit  availability  for  agriculture  pro- 
ducers. The  solvency  of  many  finan- 
cial institutions  may  be  at  stake. 

SOmiAaT  AND  KSCOMMKiroATIONa 

In  summary,  one  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing features  of  this  report  Is  the  high 
percentage  of  non-real-estate  farm 
debt  that  is  being  financed  by  Farmers 
Home,  a  lender  of  last  resort.  Out  of 
the  $1.3  billion  in  total  non-real-estate 
farm  debt  in  Louisiana,  under  $613 
million  or  50  percent  is  In  the  hands  of 
Farmers  Home.  Also  of  note  is  the  fact 
that  the  recently  announced  Farmers 
Home  programs  that  were  designed  to 
help  ease  the  financial  burdens  of 
Farmers  Home  and  non-Farmers 
Home  borrowers  has  not  provided 
much  relief.  As  the  report  indicated, 
only  2.800  farmers  nationwide  out  of 
over  80,000  total  borrowers  in  Farmers 
Home  had  qualified  for  the  25-peroent 
set-aside  program  with  Farmers  Home. 
In  Louisiana,  only  126  applicants  rep- 
resenting a  loan  volume  of  around  $S 
million  had  qualified  for  the  same  pro- 
gram. This  is  well  under  1  percent  of 
the  total  loan  volume  in  Loulidana. 
Participation  in  the  10-percent  guar- 
anteed program  for  non-Farmers 
Home  borrowers  Is  even  worse  with  no 
participants  in  Louisiana  at  this  time. 
The  economic  health  of  all  farm  credit 
agencies  appears  to  be  in  Jeopardy. 
This  is  signaled  by  the  decreased 
fimds  expected  for  Farmers  Home  this 
year  in  Louisiana,  the  low  loan  volume 
and  high  losses  of  the  PCA,  and  the 
high  takeover  of  land  by  the  FLB. 


While  there  are  a  large  number  of 
credit  programs  available  from  the 
various  agencies,  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture producers  are  such  that  many 
will  not  be  able  to  stay  with  private 
lenders  due  to  being  highly  leveraged 
and  also  cannot  qualify  for  Farmers 
Home  programs.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  many  borrowers  will  be  without  a 
source  of  credit.  Unless  the  agricultur- 
al economy  improves,  the  loan  portfo- 
lio's of  private  lenders  will  continue  to 
weaken. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  relative  health 
of  all  agricultural  credit  institutions  is 
directly  tied  to  the  recovery  of  agricul- 
tural economy.  The  dilemma  faced  by 
credit  institutions  Is  a  problem  that 
should  receive  consideration  in  all 
levels  of  agriculture  policy  debate- 
particularly  in  the  upcoming  farm  pro- 
gram debate.  Farmers  Home  will 
surely  be  closely  scrutlnlied  during 
this  year  as  to  its  effectiveness  and 
even  more  as  to  Its  coat  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Many  Congressmen  are  giving 
consideration  to  a  separate  agriculture 
credit  subtitle  in  the  new  public  spot 
light  for  near  future. 

The  problem  now  being  experienced 
by  agriculture  credit  institutions  both 
private  and  government  is  due  in  large 
part  to  weak  agriculture  economy.  The 
fact  that  producers  have  not  been  able 
to  show  any  positive  net  income  from 
farm  operations  due  to  low  prices  have 
directly  affected  their  debt  repayment 
ability.  Therefore  for  the  agriculture 
credit  institutions  to  recover  in  the 
long  run.  all  of  agriculture  must  expe- 
rience economic  recovery.  Agriculture 
credit  relief  cannot  be  isolated  from  a 
meaningful  reform  of  our  trade  policy 
or  an  adequate  national  farm  program. 
What  affects  any  one  of  these  policy 
areas  as  well  as  many  others,  effects 
them  all.  It  would  do  little  good  to  for- 
mulate a  short-run  answer  to  the  agri- 
culture credit  problem  at  the  expense 
of  a  meaningful  farm  program. 

The  committee,  upon  arrival  approv- 
al of  the  State  board,  recommends 
that  this  report  be  sent  to  Farm 
Bureau  leadership  to  make  them 
aware  of  existing  credit  programs  and 
how  they  are  worldng;  and  to  make 
them  aware  of  the  agriculture  credit 
problems  facing  producers  in  the  short 
term  and  in  the  future.  The  committee 
also  recommends  that  this  report  be 
sent  to  the  T«oiilslana  congressional 
delegation  to  make  them  aware  of  our 
problems.  Also,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  information  In  this 
report  and  any  other  substantive  in- 
formation available  be  used  by  Louisi- 
ana Farm  Bureau  In  State  and  nation- 
al farm  policy,  as  well  as  ag  trade 
policy  and  ag  credit  discussions  and 
leglalaUve  debates. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Just  part  of  the 
problem  that  exists  for  the  farmers  in 
Louisiana  which  causes  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  second  the  motion  that  imme- 


diately after  the  nomination  on  'EA 
Meese  is  concluded,  the  next  order  of 
business  should  be  legislation  that  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  provide  ade- 
quate credit  for  farmers. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  question  being 
talun.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  order, 
though,  the  Senator  had  yielded  and 
the  Senator  from  California  was  recog- 
nized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
the  Chair's  impression  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  was  yielding  the 
floor  and  the  Senator  from  California 
being  the  first  person  the  Chair  heard 
seeking  recognition  was  recognized. 
However,  it  is  apparent  to  the  Chair 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
not  left  his  feet,  and  he  has  now  jrield- 
ed  for  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  WII£ON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that,  although,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  recognition  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  first  Senator 
seeking  recognition  after  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yields  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
information,  if  I  may:  does  that  mean 
that  I  will  have  an  equal  chance  with 
the  Senator  from  California  after  this 
question  is  through? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  about  the  folks 
who  do  not  have  such  a  loud  voice? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  first 
seeking  reco^tion  after  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yields  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

BCr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  gather  from  the 
Senator's  question  that  what  is  at 
stake  here  is  a  very  rapid  turnaround 
in  the  credit  situation  for  American 
farmers.  Do  I  assess  that  correctly? 

Mr.  LONG.  Tes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield  further,  what  really  needs  to  be 
done  is  in  order  to  have  a  chance  to 
help  farmers  in  this  credit  situation,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  legislative  vehi- 
cle be  before  the  Senate— and  that 
amendments  be  allowed  and  then  If' 
the  amendments  carry,  that  there  be  a 


good  opportunity  for  that  vehicle  be 
allowed  to  become  law.  It  is  that 
urgent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  BaslcaUy,  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  delaying  the  Meese  vote  is 
that  after  the  vote  on  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation they  feel  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  matter  even  more  crucial  and 
more  pressing  than  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion. As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  the  Meese  nomination.  I  also  think 
it  Is  fair  that  we  ask  for  leadership 
and.  after  all.  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  even  though  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
theoretically  at  least  represents  all 
Senators,  and  theoretically  at  least  is 
doing  what  all  Senators  think  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
anyone  really  thinks  we  should  be  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  matters  of 
lesser  consequence  and  matters  of 
lesser  urgency  when  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  critical  or  pressing  such 
as  the  farm  credit  situation  for  the 
farmers  who  are  suffering  in  the  coun- 
try. So  I  strongly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. There  are  other  matters  that 
should  be  considered.  The  first  order 
of  business  really  ought  to  be  get  on 
the  farm  situation. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield  for  one  final  question,  and 
I  will  tell  my  colleagues  this  will  be  my 
last  question,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  been  in  this  body  approxi- 
mately 40  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  Thirty-six. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Thirty-six,  give  or 
take  a  few— 40.  Is  it  not  true  that 
often,  despite  the  best  intentions  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader— maybe  99  or  almost  all  of  the 
Senate  body  having  acted  upon  a  piece 
of  legislation— that  we  find  that  legis- 
lation is  not  going  to  become  law  or 
not  become  law  rapidly  enough  and. 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  the 
same  proposals  that  are  the  will  of  the 
Senate  to  another  vehicle,  to  pass  the 
House,  and  it  might  become  law  more 
rapidly  to  meet  an  urgent  crisis?  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  down 
through  the  years,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  had  the  privilege  of 
l)eing  a  part  of  the  majority  and  being 
a  committee  chairman,  and  being  the 
manager  of  significant  bills  on  this 
Senate  floor.  This  Senator  has  had 
someone  offer  an  amendment  that  was 
totally  Irrelevant  to  the  bill  that  we 
had  before  us,  but  an  amendment 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  that 
Senator,  was  a  matter  of  crucial  im- 
portance. If  the  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors favored  that  amendment,  then  it 
was  our  duty  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  try  to  persuade 
them  to  go  along  with  it,  and  if  we 
could  not  persuade  them  to  go  along 
with  it.  try  to  persuade  the  executive 


branch  and  the  President  to  sign  the 
bill  with  the  amendment  on  there. 

So  there  is  nothing  new  about 
having  even  a  single  Senator  raise  an 
issiie  that  should  In  his  judgment  be 
considered.  In  view  of  the  disastrous 
situation  that  exists  for  fanners  at 
this  moment,  it  is  in  my  Judgment 
quite  appropriate  and  even  the  duty  of 
Senators  to  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  see  that  they  do  have  an  op- 
portunity to  resolve  the  difficult  farm 
credit  situation  that  exists  at  this 
time,  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmers, 
rather  than  sit  here  and  be  told  I  am 
sorry  we  cannot  get  around  to  that,  we 
have  something  else  we  have  to  think 
about.  We  will  talk  about  It  later.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  knows  so  well  if 
we  talk  about  it  later,  if  it  is  very 
much  later,  it  will  be  too  late  because 
the  farmers  need  money  now  to  plant 
their  crops. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  for  the  question. 

Bfr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  wnjBON.  Mr.  President,  too 
much  has  been  said  here  on  this  floor. 
I  have  spared  my  colleagues  my  par- 
ticipation in  this  debate.  I  note  that 
my  dear  friend  from  Louisiana,  who  is 
an  old  hand  here,  who  has  Just  re- 
counted some  36  years  of  service  to 
the  country  in  the  UJ3.  Senate,  said 
that  he  thought  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  Meese  nomination, 
should  proceed  to  consider  the  farm 
credit  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  he  is  right.  But  my 
friend,  who  is  no  longer  on  the  floor, 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  think,  put  this 
thing  with  painful  clarity  this  morn- 
ing when  he  sUted  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  how  we  will  run  this  House. 
That  is  not  a  pretty  matter.  In  the 
public  interest  there  must  be  an  order- 
ly process.  But  there  has  not  been  an 
orderly  process,  Mr.  President,  not  one 
that  would  encourage  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  American  pe<H>le  in  the 
way  the  Senate  has  conducted  its  busi- 
ness—not last  year  and  not  so  far  this 
year.  That  is  more  than  unfortunate 
because  this  body  elected  by  the 
people  should  be  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  who  elected  us. 
But.  instead,  we  have  taken  hours  and 
hours  and  filled  pages  and  filled  the 
air  with  comments  that  I  think  many 
have  to  consider  as  self-serving,  as  po- 
litical business  as  usual. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  farm 
States,  and  I  come  from  the  largest,  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  by  our  col- 
leagues that  there  is  a  farm  credit 
cnmch,  that  there  is  a  crisis.  We  hear 
from  our  constituents. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  on  this  floor  are  pre- 
sumptuous in  the  extreme.  Anyone 
whose  constituents  are  hurting  and 
who  have  told  him  so  does  not  need 
any  additional  impetus.  But  there  is. 


in  fact,  a  principle  which  has  been  ad- 
dressed very  squarely  this  morning  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
has  to  do  with  a  time-honored  tradi- 
tion in  this  Senate.  The  majority 
leader  ocmducts  the  business.  In  order 
to  have  an  orderly  process.  scMneone 
must  set  an  agenda  and  then  we  collec- 
tively should  act  upon  it. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  concerns 
expressed,  that  to  delay  the  Meese 
nomination  and  all  the  business  that 
will  follow  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  we  will  be  addressing  nonger- 
mane  amendments  snd  the  crisis  will 
not  be  addressed,  that  in  the  name  of 
addressing  other  collateral  ccmsider- 
atlons  having  nothing  to  do  with  that 
crisis  we  will  be  delayed  from  dealing 
with  that  issue  Itself. 

That  need  not  be  the  case.  Anyone 
on  this  floor  could  ssk  for  and  obtain 
unanimous  consent  that  when  we 
come  to  address  the  farm  credit  legis- 
lation we  deal  only  with  germane 
amendments.  I  wiU  go  further,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  a  very  fine  thing  for  this 
body  to  adopt  through  rules  that  we 
address  oidy  germane  amendments  on 
the  vast  majority  of  the  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  come  before  us.  Perh^w 
what  we  should  do  is  about  August  in- 
troduce 10  bills  that  simply  say  an  act 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
then  allow  Members  to  amend  them  as 
they  choose  and  restrict  the  rest  of 
the  legldatlon  that  we  consider  to  ger- 
mane amendments. 

A  strange  thing  might  happaL  We 
might  be  finished  with  the  regular 
business  long  before  August. 

But  what  consumes  the  time  and  the 
attention  of  this  body  to  aU  too  great 
an  extent  is  the  repetitive  indulgrace, 
the  self-indulgence,  of  Members  who 
perhaps  from  conviction  bring  amend- 
ments that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  at  hand,  take  time,  make 
us  go  late  into  the  evening,  and  work 
weekends. 

None  of  us  should  object  to  working 
late  at  night  or  worldng  on  weekends, 
Mr.  President,  if  it  is  to  the  point.  But 
we  waste  time.  We  waste  money.  We 
waste  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  thing  we  can 
afford  to  continue  doing  indefinitely. 
We  have  done  it  much  to  much. 

So  another  old  hand,  not  nearly  so 
long  in  service  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  cut  right  through  and 
said  that  it  is  important  who  sets  the 
agenda  and  that  it  must  be  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader,  I 
am  sure,  would  adhere  to  that  tradi- 
tion. It  is  not  pettiness  on  the  part  of 
a  majority  leader  when  he  takes  um- 
brage that  someone  seeks  to  preempt 
his  prerogatives  because  it  is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  the  busi- 
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ness  moves.  But  under  our  rules.  Mr. 
President,  any  majority  leader  is  going 
to  suffer  acute  frustration  because  col- 
lectively we  are  undisciplined,  we  are 
without  restraint,  and  it  Is  costing  the 
American  people  time  and  money,  and 
something  very  precious,  belief  that 
democracy  can  operate  if  not  efficient- 
ly, at  least  responsibly. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant, and  I  think  that  it  is  a  tragedy 
that  we  do  not  get  to  the  business  that 
is  important. 

There  are  three  pieces  of  legislation 
stacked  up  behind  the  Meese  confir- 
mation. The  Meese  confirmation  could 
be  dealt  with  in  20  minutes  by  a 
simple  up-or-down  vote.  We  could 
move  to  any  one  of  these  three  pieces 
of  legislation.  There  really  is  not 
much.  I  think,  in  the  way  of  debate  on 
the  so-called  ICE  legislation,  but  what 
is  at  stake  is  money  that  the  SUtes 
have  been  hungering  for  in  order  to 
rebuild  their  highway  system.  It  is  lit- 
erally a  matter  of  life  and  death  on 
which  this  Congress,  for  reasons  that 
have  not  been  good  and  sufficient,  has 
been  unable  to  act  for  much  too  long  a 
period.  But  now  finally  the  biU  is 
ready.  It  is  before  us.  We  could  act  on 
that  in  20  minutes.  I  hope  It  is  under- 
stood there  are  to  be  no  amendments 
because  it  Is  critical  that  we  get  the 
money  to  the  States. 

And  then  the  famine  relief  bill.  I  do 
not  know  what  amendments  are  pro- 
posed. Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  wiU  consume  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

It  may  then  be  that  there  will  be 
great  discussion  and  rigorous  debate 
on  the  subject  of  farm  credit  relief. 
That  may  be  entirely  proper  because 
reasonable  men  and  women  may  well 
differ  on  what  they  think  is  the 
proper  approach,  what  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  may  be.  But  if  we  have 
unlimited  amendments  and  do  not 
concern  ourselves  with  whether  we  are 
trying  to  play  the  game  of  combining 
14  into  1  but  do  consider  only  those 
that  are  germane  to  the  problem,  then 
it  would  seem  to  me  we  offer  to  the 
American  public  some  reasonable  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  Senate  wiU 
do  what  it  is  supposed  to  do.  That  is  to 
do  the  public's  business. 

But  what  we  are  doing  is  nonsense. 
It  demeans  the  best  traditions  of  this 
body.  The  rights  of  the  minority, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  protected  by 
the  institution  of  the  filibuster,  are 
properly  a  concern  of  the  majority  be- 
cause the  majority  will  one  day  be  the 
minority  in  due  course. 

What  we  should  do.  Mr.  President,  is 
not  engage  in  ploys,  partisan  ploys  or 
personal  ploys.  The  time  has  come  to 
get  on  with  the  business. 

I  really  do  not  know  why  we  must 
negotiate  further  on  this  farm  credit 
bill.  Let  us  simply  take  the  amend- 
ments as  they  come,  provided  they  are 
germane  and  do  not  deal  with  other 


subjects.  If  this  is  the  crisis  that  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  and  that  I  have  heard 
from  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  it  is.  in  fact,  then  let  us  get 
to  it.  The  quickest  way  to  get  to  it, 
honoring  not  a  petty  principle  but  one 
important  to  the  future  functioning  of 
this  body,  is  that  we  allow  the  agenda 
to  be  set  by  the  majority  leader,  that 
we  adhere  to  that  agenda  and  deal 
with  the  business  of  the  public  as 
fairly  and  as  efficiently  as  democratic 
debate  will  allow.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RIEOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  would  like  to  address 
the  Senator  from  California  before  he 
leaves  the  floor  in  connection  with  his 
comments. 

I  would  Just  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  do  not  think  there  is  an  attempt 
here  by  anybody  to  put  the  farm  Issue 
or  the  farm  credit  emergency  ahead  of 
the  Meese  nomination.  If  we  were 
trying  to  do  that,  we  would  ask  that 
the  farm  issue  be  handled  and  settled 
before  the  Meese  nomination.  We 
have  not  asked  for  that. 

What  we  have  said  is  that  we  are 
prepared  today,  once  we  have  an  tui- 
derstanding  that  the  farm  issue  will  be 
taken  up  within  the  next  week,  han- 
dled and  settled  within  that  time- 
frame, we  are  prepared  today,  within 
the  matter  of  a  short  period  of  time, 
to  act  upon  the  Meese  nomination  and 
any  other  issues,  for  that  matter, 
which  have  been  discussed  which  the 
majority  leader  might  wish  to  bring 
before  us. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  try  to  insert 
the  farm  issue  in  front  of  other  things, 
not  at  all.  I  think  the  sugge8ti<m 
might  be  out  there  to  the  effect  that 
maybe  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  That 
is  not  what  we  are  doing,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  WILSON.  If  my  friend  will 
yield 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Jiist  a  second.  I  will  be 
happy  to  have  the  Senator's  response 
or  thoughts  on  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  If  my  friend  would 
yield. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  will  in  Just  a  second, 
because  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the 
Senator's  response.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  unless  we  have  an  un- 
derstanding today  on  the  Issues  that 
he  himself  has  raised— germaneness  so 
that  we  do  not  get  a  lot  of  extraneous 
issues  brought  in  on  the  farm  legisla- 
tion, 'some  limitation  on  the  time 
period  for  debates  so  we  know  In  the 
end  we  do  not  get  a  disposition  of  the 
farm  issue  and  it  will  not  go  on  end- 
lessly or,  in  a  sense  die  under  the 
weight  of  the  filibuster— what  we  need 
is  some  understanding,  as  much  for 
the  Senator's  State  of  California.  I 
must  say,  with  its  substantial  stakes 
involved  here,  as  for  any  other.  That  is 
really  what  we  are  seeking.  I  do  not 


think  there  is  a  desire  to  be  arbitrary 
about  it. 

I  think  there  is  a  desire  to  be  flexi- 
ble in  terms  of  setting  the  amount  of 
time,  engineering  how  the  germane- 
ness rule  will  be  done,  deciding  how 
many  amendments  might  be  offered 
from  both  sides,  determining  how 
much  time  might  be  allowed,  but  in 
the  end,  having  an  absolute  ironclad 
guarantee  on  a  bottom  line  agreement 
that  says  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  that  the  farm  credit  debate  will 
end  and  the  Senate  will  vote,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  as  will  the  other 
99.  In  the  end,  the  Senate  will  have  a 
chance  to  work  its  wiU  on  a  timely 


The  irony  of  that  position,  very 
clearly,  is  that  it  has  held  up  action  on 
the  farm  credit  bill. 

BCr.  RIEOLE.  On  that  point,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time  and  pose  another 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Callfor- 


Whatever  that  verdict  is.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  see  us  live  with  it.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  who  has  helped  raise 
this  issue  is  trying  to  mandate  the  out- 
come. No  one  can  predict  precisely 
how  the  votes  will  fall.  I  said  the  other 
night  that  I  thought  there  were  60 
votes  here— in  other  words,  a  substan- 
tial nukJorlty.  a  bipartisan  majority— 
for  additional  farm  credit  emergency 
legidation.  I  hold  to  that  prediction.  I 
think  there  are.  I  have  heard  Members 
on  the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle 
qDeak.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator 
from  California  will  elect  to  vote  on 
these  different  amendments,  but  when 
we  have  them  up,  we  shall  all  have  to 
make  our  Judgment  and  cast  our  votes. 
Then  we  shall  find  out. 

But  does  the  Senator  not  think  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  have  its  chance  to 
work  on  emergency  farm  credit  legisla- 
tion within  the  next  week? 

I  yield  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  for  a  response. 

Mr.  wnJSON.  I  think  that  every  as- 
surance has  been  given  that  that 
would  occur.  Frankly,  we  could  have 
gotten  to  it  a  lot  earlier  than  next 
week.  We  could  get  to  it  today.  We 
could  have  gotten  to  it  yesterday  or 
the  day  before. 

I  remind  my  friend  from  Michigan 
of  the  rather  candid  statement  made 
by  our  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  who  said,  in  effect: 

I  think  had  you  been  in  my  ahoes.  you 
would  have  seised  the  Meese  nomination  to 
try  to  brlns  thla  Inue  to  the  fore  u  well. 

That  is  all  well  and  good  for  him.  I 
credit  him  with  the  best  of  Intentions 
as  the  steward  of  legislative  responsi- 
bility for  his  SUte. 

We  understand  there  is  a  farm  credit 
crisis.  I  do  not  think  anybody  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  is  unaware  of 
that  or  unwilling  to  deal  with  it.  But  I 
think  he  has  indicated  very  clearly 
that  he  sought  to  exploit  the  Meese 
nomination,  along  with  some  others, 
frankly,  to  hold  it  hostage  until  such 
time  as  some  action  could  be  had  on 
the  farm  credit  bill. 


Indeed,  can  he  give  the  Senate  an  as- 
surance that  all  the  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle,  all  the  Members,  are 
prepared  to  agree  to  a  germaneness 
understanding  on  the  farm  credit  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  WIUSON.  I  cannot  do  that,  but  I 
can  tell  the  Senator  that  I  would  be 
confident  that  a  majority  of  them 
would.  I  would  be  hM>py  to  put  that 
question,  as  I  Just  did  in  my  remarks, 
because  I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  suffering  not  Just  in  the  public's 
eye— and  quite  deservedly— but  also 
those  who  are  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  problem,  who  want  to  deal 
with  it.  I  think,  would  be  compeUed  to 
agree  that  only  germane  amendments 
are  in  the  interest  of  dealing  with  it  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  That  is  precisely  the 
point.  Mr.  President.  I.  in  turn,  can 
give  the  assurance.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  Senator  from  California  that  all 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
all  47  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  are  prepaj%d  to  agree  to  a  ger- 
maneness understanding  so  that  any 
amendments  to  farm  credit  emergency 
legiiOatlon  next  week  would  only  deal 
with  that  subject.  So  the  problem  is 
not  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  prob- 
lem is  on  the  side  of  the  aisle  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

In  fact,  there  are  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  said  that  it 
would  be  their  intention,  unless  they 
have  changed  their  minds  since,  but  as 
of  last  night,  their  stated  intention 
was  to  bring  up  nongermane  amend- 
ments, obviously  with  the  purpose  of 
delaying  actually  coming  to  a  final 
conclusion  on  the  farm  credit  legisla- 
tion. 

In  fact,  one  Senator  from  the  Sena- 
tor's side  of  the  aisle  was  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  a  drawerf ul  of  non- 
germane  amendments  because,  for 
whatever  reasons,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  notion  that  there  be  a  ger- 
maneness limitation. 

So,  I  think  unless  the  Senator  from 
California  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
when  our  side  of  the  aisle  is  prepared 
to  give  a  unanimous  understanding 
with  respect  to  germaneness  and  when 
the  unwillingness  to  do  that  is  on  the 
Senator's  side  of  the  aisle,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  is  under  some  burden  to 
tell  us  how  we  are  to  resolve  that  prob- 
lem and  not  Just  pretend  that  it  is  not 
there. 

It  is  there  and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  help  farmers  in  California  or 
farmers  in  Michigan  or  farmers  any- 
where if  we  have  somebody  bringing 
up  nongermane  amendments  day  after 


day  and  string  out  farm  credit  legisla- 
tion right  past  the  planting  season. 

Mr.  wn^SON.  Perhaps  my  friend 
from  Michigan  Is  authorized  to  meak 
for  his  caucus  in  representing  that 
that  is  the  sole  stumbling  blodL  If  so. 
I  say  to  him  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  take  to  Members  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  that  good  news,  because  if 
that  is  the  case,  we  can  get  on  with 
this  very  qulddy. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  not  proposing  to  9eak  for 
my  caucus.  That  is  the  reqxnwfbillty 
of  the  minority  leader  and  he  does 
that  very  ably.  What  I  can  do  is  report 
to  the  Senator  that,  from  the  discus- 
sions that  we  have  had.  we  are  togeth- 
er on  that  issue.  There  is  no  dIsMnt  on 
the  Democratic  side  and  we  have,  in 
fact,  incorporated  that  as  part  of  our 
offer  to  settle  this  Issue. 

The  sticking  point  has  cnne,  and  I 
want  the  Senator  to  understand— per- 
haps he  does,  perhaps  he  does  net- 
that  prior  to  this  colloquy,  the  barrier 
to  an  understanding  of  a  time  agree- 
ment on  the  germaneness  issue  has 
come  from  that  side  of  the  aisle,  his 
side  of  the  aisle,  not  this  side.  If  the 
Senator  could  find  a  way  to  dear  it 
away,  that  would  be  a  very  helpful 
step,  helpful  to  farmers  across  the 
country.  And  I  think  we  could  move, 
we  could  get  this  settled. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  somehow  repre- 
sent that  what  is  holding  us  up  is 
somehow  less  identifiable  than  that  or 
is  somehow  off  s(»newhere  where  we 
cannot  identify  it  and  get  at  it.  We 
know  where  the  problem  is.  and  the 
problem  can  l>e  addressed.  I  think  if 
we  can  get  an  agreement  on  that  side 
to  limit  the  number  of  amendments 
and  to  have  some  understanding  on 
time  that  is  acreeable  to  both  sides  on 
the  germaneness  issue  so  we  know 
when  we  will  get  a  vote,  say  within  7 
days,  we  can  wnu>  this  up.  We  can  vote 
on  the  Meese  nomination  within  an 
hour,  and  I  want  to  do  so.  I  think  we 
have  had  that  around  here  long 
enough.  But  if  we  are  not  going  to 
have  an  understanding  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  settle  the 
farm  credit  emergency  issue  in  time  to 
solve  the  problem,  all  the  rest  of  this 
is  sophistiy.  Anybody  can  say  he  is  for 
helping  the  farmers,  but  if  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  vote  up  or  down 
within  a  we^'s  time  here.  Senators 
who  say  that  do  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?    • 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  making  the  statement 
that  everyone  Is  for  saving  the  farmers 
and  helping  the  farmers,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  does  not  intend  to 
overlook  the  fact,  I  am  sure— and  I  ask 
this  as  a  question— that  the  chief 
budget  and  economic  spokesman  for 
this  administration  said  publicly  that 


the  small  farmers  in  America  were  not 
worth  saving. 

In  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  before  this 
exerdae  began,  there  was  an  extreme 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  consider  any  significant 
measures  for  bringing  relief  to  the 
small  farmers  of  this  country? 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  only  after 
this  extended  discuaslon  of  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Meese's  nomination 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GhussLBT).  The  Senator  fran  Michi- 
gan has  the  floor. 

Mr.  wniSON.  I  thought  I  had  yield- 
ed for  a  quecUon  to  the  Senator  from 
M««^h«g»"  That  was  my  paiiiamentary 
Inquiry.  Do  I  not  still  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may.  I  think  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  stands  corrected. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
ask  that  the  Rbookb  be  checked.  The 
Senator  from  California  ended  his  re- 
marks and  yielded  the  floor.  I  sought 
recognition  in  my  own  right  and  was 
given  recognition.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  California  if  he  might  remain  on 
the  floor  to  respond  to  a  question  by 
me.  and  he  did  that.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  asked  that  I  yield  to 
him  for  a  question,  which  I  have  done. 
But  the  Rbcois  will  clearly  show  that 
the  Sowtor  f rmn  Michigan  has  the 
floor.  I  do  not  want  to  be  diacoutteous 
to  my  colleague  from  California,  and  I 
would  be  hain>y 

Mr.  WIUSON.  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  understanding  on  that,  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  accept  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  If  there  is  any  confu- 
sion about  it— because  I  am  not  con- 
fused—I wotild  ask  the  Rbcosd  be  read 
back  so  there  is  no  disagreonent  about 
it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  that  misunderstanding,  at  this 
point    we    will    have    to    check    the 

RCOORD. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
be  recognized  on  the  point  of  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tomessee  will  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  believe  I  remember  the 
RccoRO  quite  accurately.  At  the  point 
in  time  when  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan yielded,  he  asked  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California  without  losing  the  floor  so 
that  the  Senator  frran  California 
might  answer  a  question.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken— and  I  may  well  be— it  is  cus- 
tomary at  that  point  for  the  President 
to  say  "Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered." 

In  any  event,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia proceeded  to  respond  to  the 
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question  propotinded  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  both  Senators  ap- 
peared to  be  proceeding  on  the  under- 
standing that  such  a  request  had  been 
allowed.  In  any  event,  the  Senator 
from  ICichigan  was  under  the  assump- 
tion that  he  retained  the  floor. 

Mr.  wn^SON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
under  the  assumption  that  I  had  re- 
tained the  floor  In  order  to  entertain 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  The  Senator  and  I  had  been 
engaged  in  a  colloquy.  He  has  asked 
questions.  I  have  responded.  That  is 
why  I  intervened  with  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  when  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  took  the  floor  and  I  do  so 
because  I  was  asked  a  question  in  good 
faith  by  my  friend  from  Michigan,  and 
I  think  that  since  the  question  was  di- 
rected to  me.  it  does  not  really  fall  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  make 
my  reqwnse. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  If  I  can  be  heard 
again.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
RwoBD  will  show— if  it  is  necessary  to 
have  it  read  back,  we  can  do  so  mo- 
mentarily—that the  Senator  from 
California  completed  his  earlier  state- 
ment. When  he  did.  I  sought  recogni- 
tion. I  said.  "Mr.  President."  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  recognized  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  I  took  the  floor.  I 
spoke.  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  had  Just  spoken,  if  he 
might  not  leave  the  floor  at  that  point 
but  stay  and  entertain  a  question  from 
me.  which  I  posed. 

Mr.  wnJBON.  Which  I  agreed  to  do. 
Mr.  Prarident. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  putting  staff  to  the  trouble  of 
going  back  to  the  Rxcoro.  let  me  sug- 
gest that  we  deal  with  this  in  a  differ- 
ent fashion.  I  thought  my  friend 
wished  an  answer.  I  wiU  make  that 
answer  briefly.  Then  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  the  floor  to  whomever  the 
Chair  recognizes. 

Let  me  simply  suggest  that  what  we 
are  doing  now  is  more  of  the  same. 
Conviction  I  respect,  but  I  think  the 
kind  of  procedures  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaging are  simply  viewed  by  the  public 
as  self-serving  advancement  of  politi- 
cal positions. 

When  the  response  \a  sought  to  a 
question  as  to  where  we  are  In  negotia- 
tions and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
then  seeks  to  obtain  the  floor  in  order 
to  discuss  the  Budget  Director's  prior 
commentaries,  that  is  not  responsive, 
certainly  from  my  point  of  view.  It 
seems  to  me  it  Is  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  this  body  should  be  seeking  to 
avoid.  What  we  need  to  do.  I  hope  all 
three  of  us  agree,  is  to.  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  get  to  consideration  of  the 
farm  credit  legislation  and  the  other 
pieces  of  legislation  remaining  before 
us  that  are  clearly  on  our  agenda,  be- 
cause even  when  we  have  dealt  with 
this  farm  credit  legislation.  I  hope  you 
will  agree  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal 


with  not  just  the  sjrmptoms  but  the 
root  causes  of  the  crisis  that  has  occa- 
sioned our  concern  about  farm  credit. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
foreign  trade.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with,  indeed,  the  price  support 
system.  All  of  that  lies  before  us.  The 
American  public  is  waiting  for  us  to 
get  to  it. 

I  tell  my  friend  from  Michigan.  I 
hope  his  colleagues  and  mine  are  pre- 
pared to  do  that  with  germane  amend- 
ments. I  hope  they  are  prepared  to  do 
it  ezpediUously.  But  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  days,  not  Just  the  past 
hours,  has  been  a  waste  of  time,  a 
waste  of  opportunity,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  thank  us  for  it. 
With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  8ARBANE8  and  Mr.  RISaLE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  comment  with  respect  to  my 
colleague  frtnn  California,  with  whom 
I  have  Just  had  a  colloquy  and  for 
whom  I  have  high  regard.  I  would  not 
want  our  exchange,  while  we  may 
have  a  difference  on  this  iMue  of  how 
to  handle  it  frmn  a  parliamentary 
point  of  view,  to  be  thought  of  as  a  dif- 
ference that  would  be  anything  lev 
than  in  the  spirit  of  good  working  rela- 
tionships and  good  friendships  here  in 
the  Senate.  Whatever  our  understand- 
ing was  as  to  who  had  the  floor  a 
moment  ago.  those  things  occur  in  the 
normal  course  of  events.  I  will  ask. 
however,  because  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  that  I  had  the  floor, 
that  the  record  be  transcribed  at  the 
end  of  the  statement  that  I  am  now 
making  so  that  it  is  clear  what  the 
order  was  in  terms  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  having  sought  the 
floor  in  his  own  right,  having  gotten 
the  floor  in  his  own  ri^t.  and  having 
first  asked  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  to  which  he  respond- 
ed, and  then,  when  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tenne«ee  to  yield  to  him  for 
a  question,  I  had  done  so  when  the 
controversy  arose. 

In  any  event.  I  want  to  oomt  badt  to 
another  point,  and  that  is  the  point 
that  has  been  mentioned  off  and  on 
over  the  last  2  or  S  days. 

I  say  this  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  still  in  the  Chamber.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that,  apart  from 
the  subject  matter  that  is  before  us 
now.  and  whatever  sameness  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists,  we  all  work  to- 
gether and  that  we  all  respect  each 
other's  efforts  and  respect  each 
other's  motives,  which  I  think,  for  the 
most  part,  we  do  around  here.  I  think 
that  for  the  Senate  to  work  as  a 
whole,  there  has  to  be  that  kind  of  re- 
lationship across  party  lines. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  Members  of  this 
body  who  has  served  in  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think  tensions 
perhaps  do  become  stretched  and  a 


little  heightened  when  the  difference 
between  the  parties  numerically  in  the 
Chamber  is  very  smalL  When  one  gets 
a  division  of  53  to  47  In  the  Senate, 
that  means  that  the  Senate  is  quite 
evenly  divided  as  between  the  parties, 
although  obviously  the  majority  party 
runs  the  show,  and  properly  so.  That 
is  the  custom. 

However,  within  the  rules,  and 
within  the  practices  of  the  Senate,  all 
Senators,  whether  in  the  majority  or 
the  minority,  have  certain  rights  avail- 
able to  them  and  to  their  States. 
Within  the  rules,  they  are  free  and.  in 
fact,  depending  upon  the  issue,  bound 
to  try  to  compel  the  Senate  to  deal 
with  issues  of  great  urgency  that  are 
before  the  country. 

Over  the  last  several  days.  I  have 
not  seen  anybody  violate  the  rules.  I 
have  seen  everybody  working  within 
the  rules.  There  has  been  a  little  bit  of 
acrimony  here  and  there,  and  I  think 
that  is  regrettable.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens when  people  are  perhaps  over- 
tired or  tempers  are  short  or  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  deep — that 
there  can  be  flashes  of  anger  or  impa- 
tience. But  I  think  we  have  to  resist 
that.  I  think  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
body  is  not  to  play  out  our  personal 
feelings  of  that  kind  but  to  figure  out 
where  the  body  of  opinion  lies.  Where 
is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole?  What  is  the  final  sense  of  100 
Senators,  regardless  of  party,  regard- 
less of  region?  What  is  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  as  a  body? 

This  is  why  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  relationships  at  the  top.  be- 
tween the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  be  preserved  in  the  most  positive 
way. 

Regardless  of  the  differences  that 
may  relate  to  substance  or  personal- 
ities on  a  given  debate  here,  there,  or 
what  have  you.  down  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  workings  of  the  Senate 
and  the  success  of  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution that  at  the  top  of  that  Insti- 
tution, the  organizational  top  level  of 
the  Senate,  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
be  able  to  work  together  with  good 
will  and  with  a  very  solid  set  of  per- 
sonal relationships  that  enable  them, 
on  behalf  of  both  sides  of  the  Senate, 
to  work  through  those  controversies, 
to  work  through  these  differences  of 
opinion,  to  work  through  the  efforts 
to  try  finally  to  reach  a  consensus 
within  the  Senate. 

I  take  that  to  the  final  point  I  want 
to  make  on  that,  and  it  is  this:  In  the 
area  of  emergency  farm  credit  legisla- 
tion, the  Senate  needs  to  work  its  will. 
We  need  to  find  out  what  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  is  as  a  whole— not 
Just  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  or  Just  the  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  or  Just  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  or  any 
other  one  or  two  or  even  a  group. 


What  we  need  here,  on  an  emergency 
problem,  is  the  chance  for  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  to  work  its  will  and  for  a 
majority  to  be  able  to  rule. 

It  is  my  view— and  I  hope  in  time  to 
have  the  chance  to  test  whether  or  not 
this  is  right— that  on  emergency  farm 
credit  legislation,  a  substantial  majori- 
ty of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  prepared  to 
vote  to  respond  in  a  major  way  to  this 
problem.  I  mean  by  that  the  addition- 
al legislative  steps  beyond  the  adminis- 
trative steps  that  were  announced  yes- 
terday. 

I  think  there  are  probably  60  votes 
here.  Maybe  the  number  is  58;  maybe 
it  is  62.  It  is  in  that  range.  But  it  is 
more  than  50.  and  it  is  more  than  51, 
and  it  is  more  than  52  of  Senators,  in 
my  Judgment,  who  are  prepared, 
within  the  next  7  days  or  so.  to  vote  to 
pass  emergency  farm  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  majority,  if  it  is  there, 
ought  to  have  a  chance— more  than  a 
chance,  we  ought  to  have  an  iron-clad 
opportunity— for  that  majority  to  be 
able  to  work  its  will  and  woric  the  wlU 
of  this  coimtry. 

I  know  there  may  be  a  handful  of 
people  who  want  to  thwart  that,  for 
whatever  reasons.  It  may  be  one  Sena- 
tor, it  may  be  five  or  six  Senators— 
who  knows?— who  wants  to  block  that 
exercise  of  Judgment  by  a  majority  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  this  emergency 
farm  problem.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  In  this  in- 
surance, the  majority  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  work  its  wiU  and  to  rule  in 
this  country.  That  is  aU.  We  are  not 
asking  for  anything  more  than  that. 
We  are  not  asking  to  put  this  issue 
ahead  of  Edwin  Meese.  We  are  not 
asking  that  at  all.  What  we  have  said 
1b  exactly  the  opposite. 

We  are  prepu«d  to  vote  today  on 
the  Meese  nomination.  But  what  we 
want  is  an  ironclad  guarantee  that 
within  a  week's  time,  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  vote  up  and  down  on  emer- 
gency farm  legislation,  so  that  we  can 
act  in  time  to  save  the  farmers  of  this 
country  from  coast  to  coast.  That  is  all 
we  are  asking.  Is  it  unreasonable?  No, 
it  is  not  unreasonable.  The  ultimate 
test  in  showing  that  will  be  when  the 
votes  are  counted. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  we  do 
not  have  an  agreement  right  now,  and 
it  is  that  the  expectation  is  there  that 
when  the  votes  are  counted,  the  ma- 
jority will  be  in  favor  of  emergency 
farm  legislation.  Some  do  not  want  to 
see  that  happen,  so  they  would  like  to 
prevent  it.  I  hope  they  are  not  going 
to  succeed. 

My  proposition  is  very  simple:  Let 
the  Senate  vote  on  it.  Yes.  let  lis  vote 
on  Meese  first.  Let  us  get  that  out  of 
the  way.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  that 
today.  That  has  been  the  statement 
unanimously  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

Let  us  understand  that  we  will  take 
up  the  farm  issue— not  today,  but  next 
week.  We  will  take  it  up  next  week  and 


settle  it  next  week.  We  will  act  on  the 
Meese  nomination  today.  We  wiU  take 
that  first.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
proposition,  a  very  reasonable  proposi- 
tion. 

The  only  reason  we  are  hung  up  is 
that  the  votes  are  here  to  pass  farm 
legislation,  and  there  are  those  who 
are  determined  to  block  it.  They  do 
not  want  it  to  pass,  and  they  want  to 
tie  It  in  knots  next  week  or  the  follow- 
ing week  or  the  week  after,  imtil  the 
planting  season  goes  by.  It  is  not 
secret. 

Here  is  today's  Washington  Post 
with  the  headline  story.  "Reagan  Plan 
To  Cut  U.S.  Role  in  Farming  Unveiled 
by  Block." 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Director  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  tiefore  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  I 
was  present  when  he  ripped  the  farm- 
ers up  one  side  and  down  the  other. 
He  said,  frankly,  that  they  ought  to  go 
out  of  business.  That  is  the  whole  es- 
sence of  this  story  on  page  1  of  the 
Washington  Post  today.  The  same  is 
true  of  stories  in  the  New  York  Times 
today. 

This  administration  has  in  mind  to 
put  a  large  part  of  the  farm  sector  of 
this  economy  out  of  business.  We  want 
to  prevent  that.  We  want  farmers  who 
are  In  trouble  to  have  a  chance  to  save 
themselves,  because  we  think  it  is  good 
national  policy,  and  that  is  why  we 
want  action  on  a  timely  basis. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  are  asking 
much.  Frankly,  if  we  do  not  have  the 
votes,  after  reasonable  debate,  after 
presenting  the  issue.  If  the  votes  are 
not  here,  then  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  that  verdict.  We  are  not  Insist- 
ing that  we  win.  We  are  only  instoting 
that  we  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  final 
passage  and  that  is  not  asking  very 
much.  It  is  not  asking  very  much. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Bfr.  RIEOLE.  If  we  can  get  an  un- 
derstanding coming  back  frran  the 
other  side  that.  "Yes.  we  wlU  give  you 
an  ironclad  guarantee  that  we  wlU 
vote  in  the  next  7  days  up  or  down  on 
an  emergency  farm  padcage,"  then  we 
can  move  to  the  Meese  nomination  in 
the  next  5  minutes. 

But  I  am  frank  to  say  it  has  not  been 
forthcoming  and  it  has  taken  days  and 
nights  and  a  lot  of  hard  negotiation  by 
an  excellent  negotiating  team  on  our 
side.  We  are  not  trying  to  mandate  the 
outcome.  We  cannot  mandate  the  out- 
come. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  get 
an  outcome.  What  we  want  is  a  vote. 
And  when  people  stand  up  and  say 
"Well,  sorry,  we  can't  give  you  a  vote, 
we  can't  give  you  a  guarantee,  we  can't 
give  you  assurance  on  germaneness, 
no,  we  can't  give  a  limitation  on  time, 
no,  we  can't  promise  we  will  give  you  a 
final  up-and-down  vote,"  when  you 
cannot  give  us  those  things  you  have 
not  given  us  anything,  and  than  you 


have  not  given  the  farmers  anything 
but  the  nmaround. 

There  have  been  enough  farmers  go 
down  the  drain  in  this  country  in  the 
last  several  months  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  are  poised  to  go  down  the 
drain  in  the  weeks  ahead,  and  the  time 
to  act  is  now. 

And  I  have  heard  this  not  Just  from 
farmers.  I  have  heard  it  from  bankers 
and  I  have  heard  it  from  bankers  coast 
to  coast.  I  have  heard  it  from  Califor- 
nia bankers.  I  have  heard  it  from 
M<ch<g«n  bankers.  Iowa  bankers.  Ten- 
nessee bankers.  Texas  bankers,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  deeply  involved  in 
agricultural  loans. 

What  they  are  saying  is  give  the 
farm  sector  a  chance  to  work  this 
thing  out.  Do  not  pull  the  rug.  Do  not 
create  a  credit  farm  crisis.  Do  not  pull 
down  these  farm  banks.  Do  not  pull 
down  these  farm  families. 

I  asked  the  other  day  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Paul  Volcker  in  the 
p<w»f<"g  Committee.  I  said.  "Look,  the 
rate  of  farm  bank  f allures  is  rising  as- 
tronomically." I  said.  "Who  is  going  to 
IHt>vide  credit  in  these  farm  communi- 
ties and  I  mean  credit  not  just  to  the 
farmers,  but  who  is  going  to  be  provid- 
ing the  credit  to  everybody  else  In 
those  farm  conmiimities  when  those 
banks  go  down?" 

You  know  what  his  answer  was?  He 
said.  "We  don't  have  an  answer  to 
that.  We  are  alarmed  about  it.  We  are 
concerned  about  it." 

I  am  concerned  about  it,  too.  But 
those  are  the  stakes  we  are  playing 
with  here. 

So  when  I  hear  people  say.  "Well, 
look,  sorry,  we  can't  give  you  an  un- 
derstanding on  a  firm  vote.  no.  we 
cant  give  you  that.  I  am  sorry,  cant 
woric  it  out."  so  forth  and  so  on,  "We 
are  just  going  to  let  this  thing  ride  on 
down  the  track:  we  will  get  to  it  later, 
maybe  we  won't."  That  is  not  suffi- 
cient. We  need  ironclad  understand- 
ings. 

And  frankly  I  watch  television  in  the 
evening  as  most  of  the  people  do  In 
this  Chamber  and  outside.  I  have  seen 
farm  family  after  farm  family  on  the 
evming  news  losing  their  farms,  losing 
their  possessions  at  public  acuticms. 
These  farmers  may  be  in  their  mldsix- 
ties  or  their  midf  Ifties  and  their  wives 
and  their  children  snd  grandchildren 
are  standing  out  there  watching  their 
belongings  being  sold  at  5  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Everything  they  have  is  gone— 
their  land  gone,  their  farm  gone,  their 
furnishings  gone,  and  maybe  they  are 
left  with  just  a  secondlhand  car  to 
drive  away  in  and  a  couple  suitcases. 
Tears  are  running  down  their  faces. 

Here  we  are  saying:  "We  do  not  have 
time  to  deal  with  that  now.  That  is  not 
urgent  enough:  we  will  put  that  over 
sometime  in  the  future." 

Well,  if  it  were  Just  happening  to  a 
handful  of  people,  or  if  this  were  just 
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a  tiny  problem,  someone  might  say: 
"WeU.  that  is  the  way  the  free  market 
works.  There  are  winners  and  losers, 
and  these  folks  Just  did  not  do  it  prop- 
erly and  we  Just  cannot  stop  to  think 
about  them." 

That  is  not  the  case.  We  are  talking 
about  a  problem  of  enormous  national 
dimension,  so  much  so  that  It  has  a 
major  bearing  even  on  the  banking 
credit  structure  in  this  country. 

We  are  talking  about  hundred*  of 
thousands  of  farms  that  are  in  imme- 
diate Jeopardy  within  the  period  of 
the  next  several  weeks.  And  here 
comes  the  calendar.  The  planting 
season  is  here  and  a  planting  season  Is 
not  going  to  wait  for  parliamentary 
delays  or  arguments  by  someone  who 
wants  to  bring  up  amendments  on  sub- 
jects totally  unrelated  to  farming,  be- 
cause as  that  calendar  advances  and  as 
that  seed  has  to  be  gotten  and  it  has 
to  be  put  into  the  groimd.  if  the  farm- 
ers miss  those  deadlines  then  it  is  all 
over,  and  everybody  understands  that. 

So  that  is  why  there  is  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency. This  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing. 
Spring  is  coming.  It  is  right  around 
the  comer.  The  time  to  plant  is  now. 
If  we  do  not  resolve  the  credit  issue, 
then  we  are  going  to  miss  the  chance. 
So.  it  is  not  a  question  of  someone  in- 
venting a  problem.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  someone  coming  In  here  to  try  to 
Jam  the  works. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  a 
national  emergency  on  our  hands  in 
tliis  sector  of  the  economy.  It  Is  time 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  the  time 
to  do  something  about  it  is  today. 

If  we  wanted  to  be  arbitrary  on  our 
side  of  this  aisle  we  would  say  let  us 
not  deal  with  the  Meese  nomination 
until  we  deal  with  farming.  Let  us  take 
farming  up  first.  Let  us  take  it  up 
today.  Let  us  settle  it  in  the  next  3 
days  and  then  we  will  dispose  of 
Meese. 

We  have  not  said  that.  No.  We  have 
been  far  more  reasonable  than  that. 
We  said  we  are  prepared  to  act  on 
Meese  today  if  you  will  give  us  an  as- 
surance, ironclad  assurance  we  can  act 
on  this  farm  emergency  within  the 
next  week's  time  and  we  are  open  as  to 
the  arrangements.  We  will  work  it  out. 
We  are  flexible.  We  are  not  trying  to 
be  arbitrary. 

Only  on  one  issue  are  we  arbitrary 
and  that  is  we  want  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will  on  final  passage  on  emer- 
gency legislation  within  the  next  week 
so  that  it  is  in  time  to  do  the  Job.  That 
is  what  we  are  asking. 

(Mr.  WALLOP  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  let  me 
tell  you  something.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  ask  that.  We  are  not  going 
to  yield.  We  are  not  going  to  yield. 
And  it  Is  not  a  challenge  to  anybody. 
It  is  a  fact  of  a  calendar  and  the  enor- 
mity of  this  national  crisis  that  is 
building  up  in  the  farm  sector  of  the 
economy.  That  is  what  has  gotten  us 


here  today,  nothing  else.  If  that  prob- 
lem were  not  here  we  would  have  set- 
tled these  other  issues  long  ago. 

So  that  is  what  is  at  stake.  Yes. 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  posturing  and  I 
think  there  has  been  a  lot  of  attempt 
to  try  to  take  and  put  this  in  some 
other  context  In  terms  of  who  sets  the 
agenda  or  trying  to  challenge  someone 
or  this.  that,  or  the  other.  That  is  not 
the  issue. 

The  other  day  In  Minnesota  20.000 
farmers  showed  up  at  the  State  cap- 
itol.  20.000.  I  wish  they  were  here  in 
this  Chamber  today  so  everybody 
could  take  a  look  at  them  and  see  the 
face  of  this  problem.  That  is  one 
SUte,  the  SUte  of  Mlimesota.  It  is 
happening  all  over  the  country  In  the 
farm  areas  because  of  the  desperation. 

So  it  is  proper  that  we  be  in  here  on 
a  Saturday.  I  am  glad  we  are  here.  We 
ought  to  be  here.  We  ought  to  be  here 
working  on  this  issue  and  if  necessary 
tomorrow  and  if  necessary  Monday 
and  right  straight  on  through  until  we 
get  it  settled  because  if  we  Just  drift,  if 
it  is  "business  as  usual."  if  it  is  Just  a 
matter  of  letting  this  thing  come  up  in 
due  course  and  we  Just  chew  on  it  and 
let  the  clock  run.  we  are  going  to  be 
too  late  to  act  in  a  timely  fashion  for 
the  farmers  of  this  country.  So  the 
time  to  act  is  now.  And  I  think  we  can 
and  I  think  the  votes  are  here. 

So  I  would  simply  say  to  anyone 
here  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  why 
do  we  not  vote  and  find  out?  Why  do 
we  not  vote  and  find  out?  Let  us  get 
the  issue  up  here  and  let  us  vote.  If 
the  votes  are  not  here,  they  are  not 
here.  I  think  they  are  here.  I  think 
they  are  here.  I  think  we  have  60 
votes.  Maybe  it  is  58:  maybe  it  is  62.  I 
think  there  are  60  votes  In  this  Cham- 
ber to  respond  to  this  problem  and 
they  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  voted  and  to  be  cast. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that 
the  negotiators  who  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  on  our  side,  on  the 
other  side,  the  majority  leader,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  minority  whip,  the 
majority  whip,  the  negotiators  for 
both  sides  who  worked  so  hard.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  respect 
what  they  are  doing.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  support  it.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  encourage  them  to  not 
stop  short  of  an  agreement  and  an  un- 
derstanding, and  to  let  us  get  to  a 
point  where  we  have  a  vehicle  that  is 
reasonable  and  is  fair  but  that  allows 
for  the  disposition  of  this  problem. 

I  think  we  are  close.  What  I  hear  is 
that  we  continue  to  negotiate,  we  are 
very  close  to  one  another,  and  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  these  re- 
marks, you  luiow  this  is  a  very  special 
body,  the  Senate,  every  State  with  two 
Members.  Really,  there  is  nothing 
quite  like  it.  Having  served  for  10 
years  in  the  House,  with  435  Members, 
the  dynamics  are  totally  different  be- 


cause of  the  size  of  the  body.  But  here 
we  do  not  have  proportioniil  represen- 
tation based  on  population.  We  have 
the  representation  of  equal  represen- 
tation from  each  of  the  50  States  re- 
gardless of  size  or  population,  and  so 
we  are  a  unique  body  and  we  have  to 
be  able  to  work  together  and  we  have 
to  be  able  to  respect  one  another  and 
work  with  goodwill  despite  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  that  we  have. 

But  in  the  end  I  think  our  basic  re- 
sponsibility is  to  let  these  urgent  na- 
tional issues  come  before  the  Senate, 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  and  be 
decided  by  the  Senate,  and  that  is  all 
this  Senator  Is  asking. 

I  am  not  asking  for  a  gtiaranteed 
outcome.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  ver- 
sion to  be  passed.  I  am  only  asking 
that  the  Senate  have  the  right  and  the 
chance  to  pass  whatever  version  it  de- 
cides upon.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

I  hope  that  whatever  the  hard  words 
of  the  last  few  days  and  the  bumps 
and  scrapes  that  may  have  occurred 
along  the  way.  that  those  be  put  aside 
and  forgotten.  Because  that  is  not  the 
important  thing  here.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  try  to  have  less  of  that  and 
more  good  will,  more  discussion  back 
and  forth. 

But  in  the  end  I  think  the  Senate 
has  to  be  given  the  chance  to  act  upon 
urgent  national  issues.  When  we  are 
criticized  in  the  public,  too  often  we 
are  criticized  because  we  do  not  act  or 
because  we  Just  cannot  act  in  time. 
But  we  can  act  in  time  here. 

The  emergency  administrative  relief 
yesterday  Is  a  small  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  too  little  and  it  Is  late. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  helpful. 

But  what  is  really  going  to  do  the 
Job  is  the  legislation  that  we  have  the 
chance  to  consider  next  week,  to  get 
that  up,  to  debate  that  and  to  add  to 
the  law  the  additional  response  that  is 
needed  to  meet  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem.  It  may  well  be  that  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  offer 
the  package  that  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom  decides  to  accept  and  I  may 
well  vote  for  it.  And  I  have  no  problem 
with  that.  I  am  not  trying  to  predeter- 
mine the  outcome.  I  Just  want  an  out- 
come and  the  farmers  want  an  out- 
come and  they  deserve  to  have  one. 

So  I  think  that  is  where  we  are  at 
this  point.  I  think  we  can  solve  this 
problem.  I  hope  that  within  an  hour 
we  will  have  an  agreement  here.  I 
think  we  can.  I  think  the  desire  is  so 
strong,  at  least  with  respect  to  what  I 
hear  spoken,  and  I  add  my  voice  to  it, 
within  our  caucus,  to  try  to  have  the 
understanding,  to  try  to  have  a  reason- 
able arrangement  that  both  sides  can 
live  with  so  that  in  the  end  the  Senate 
can  work  its  will.  And  if  the  Senate  is 
able  to  work  its  will  on  a  timely  basis, 
then  I  will  feel  we  have  discharged  our 
obligation  to  the  country  and  to  the 
farm  community.  And  that  is  some- 


thing I  think  we  can  rightly  feel  proud 
about  if  we  get  it  done. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  there  occurred 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  I  had 
lost  my  right  to  the  floor  during  a  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  Mr. 
Wilson  had  yielded  the  floor,  at 
which  point  I  was  recognized  by  the 
Chair. 

I  continued  to  speak  until  interrupt- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  California 
asking  me  if  I  would  yield  to  him  for  a 
question.  At  that  time  I  did  not  yield 
and  I  continued  to  speak.  At  a  later 
point  in  my  remarks  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  with  the  specific 
proviso  that  I  would  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

I  have  since  checked  the  record.  Mr. 
President,  and  it  clearly  shows  that  I 
retained  possession  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  wnJSON.  IiCr.  President,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  my  friend  from  Michigan.  I 
heard  one  phrase  that  struck  a  very 
responsive  cord.  He  made  the  point 
that  he  has  seen  no  one  in  these  past 
few  days,  however  they  may  have  tried 
tempers  and  passions,  who  has  violat- 
ed the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  quite 
agree  with  that,  and  I  think  that 
makes  the  point  eloquently  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  allow  us.  without 
violating  them,  to  violate  our  trust  be- 
cause they  allow  us  to  consume  time 
and  money  without  addressing  the 
public  business. 

We  have  had  some  discussion  on  ger- 
maneness. I  will  simply  say  again  that 
I  would  prefer  a  rule  change  that  re- 
quired that  amendments  be  germane. 
Perhaps  then  we  could  have  a  season, 
sometime  later  when  we  have  done  the 
pressing  business,  when  those  pet 
projects  that  so  occupy  so  many  Sena- 
tors' minds  could  be  offered  as  amend- 
ments to  bills  which  are  Introduced 
purely  as  an  act.  to  be  amended  with 
no  substance  pending,  simply  a  vehicle 
for  amendments  so  that  within  a  speci- 
fied time  we  could  vent  all  of  those  fa- 
vored pet  projects. 

But  I  must  say  that  under  those 
rules,  which  we  seem  stuck  with,  there 
i4>parently  is  good  news  and  the  good 
news  is  that  the  Senator's  desire  to 
vote  is  likely  to  be  accorded  him;  that 
hopefully  we  will  very  shortly  have 
before  us  an  agreement,  an  agreement 
that  will  be  propoimded  under  our 
rules,  however  inadequte  those  rules.  I 
am  expressing  a  personal  opinion.  It 
seems  to  me  tliat  the  public  is  not  well 
served  by  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  that  the  reforms  that  we  have  in- 
augurated are  small  but  vital  steps  but 
should  be  considered  the  beglrming 
rather  than  the  end. 

But.  in  any  case,  as  it  relates  to  the 
matter  at  hand.  I  share  the  optimism 
that  has  been  expressed.  In  fact,  I  will 


go  further  to  say  that  I  am  advised 
that  we  can  reasonably  entertain  a 
much  greater  basis  for  optimism  that 
will  afford  us  all  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  important  matters  that  we 
have  discussed— the  Meese  confirma- 
tion, the  farm  credit  legislation,  the 
African  famine  relief  and  the  so-called 
ICE  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  Just  a  second,  please? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  will  witlihold. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  It 
now  looks  as  thought  based  on  the 
cloakroom  grapevine,  that  a  settle- 
ment of  this  issue  is  imminent.  And  I 
know  everybody  will  be  grateful  for 
that.  I  have  not  spoken  a  lot  on  the 
issue  and  do  not  intend  to  today,  but  I 
do  want  to  relieve  myself  of  a  few 
thoughts  I  have  had  on  this  entire 
subject. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
Ed  Meese.  I  am  not  going  to  belabor 
the  reasons,  because  I  have  heard  pros 
and  cons  on  the  floor  and  Members  of 
this  body  are  sufficiently  well-in- 
formed of  the  pros  and  cons  on  the 
confirmation. 

I  will  say  one  thing.  I  think  that  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
United  States— Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Chamber  will 
be  in  order  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Bir.  President.  I 
think  the  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  United  SUtes  ought  at  least 
to  go  into  the  office  with  the  respect, 
the  unequivocal  respect,  and  admira- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  two  grounds:  First,  the  exemplary 
qualities  of  the  nominee;  and  second, 
the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  the 
nominee. 

To  suggest  that  somebody  is  quali- 
fied to  be  Attorney  General  simply  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  found  to  have 
committed  an  indictable  offense  is  not 
the  test.  And  the  advise  and  consent 
role  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  an  important 
one.  I  have  never  for  a  moment  be- 
lieved that  I  ought  to  vote  for  a  Presi- 
dential nominee  simply  in  order  to 
"give  the  President  his  man." 

And  if  you  go  back  and  read  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  you  will  find  that  Madi- 
son and  Jay  and  Hamilton  did  not 
intend  for  the  Congress  to  lay  down 
Just  because  the  President  sends  a 
name  over  here.  They  wrote  at  length 
and  they  wrote  brilliantly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Senate's  advise  and  consent 
role.  And  I  again  commend  those 
papers  to  my  coUeagues  as  a  study  of 
our  responsibilities  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Ed  Meese  is  a  very 
personable,  certainly  gregarious  man. 
I  do  not  know  him  well.  I  might  vote 


for  him  if  he  were  being  nominated  to 
some  other  position. 

But  the  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
like  Caesar's  wife— not  only  pure,  but 
he  should  convey  the  appearance  of 
purity. 

Getting  down  to  the  farm  issue  and 
the  matter  at  hand— the  resolution 
that  has  been  negotiated  and  general- 
ly agreed  to  by  lx>th  sides,  and  what 
we  are  probably  going  to  pass  this 
afternoon— I  want  to  say  first  of  all 
that  I  think  the  battle  has  been  worth 
waging,  but  I  also  want  to  say  to  the 
bankers  and  fanners  in  my  State.  "It 
ain't  much." 

One  time  when  I  was  Governor— and 
in  1974. 1  was  Governor,  but  I  was  run- 
ning for  the  Senate— I  never  will 
forget  a  big  Democratic  rally  I  attend- 
ed up  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
State.  And  we  had  a  trial  lawyer  who 
ran  for  office  every  2  years.  This  year 
he  happened  to  be  running  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  And  the  lead  runner 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  qwke  Just 
before  he  did.  and  waxed  eloquently 
on  how  important  the  lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor's Job  was.  He  described  functions 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  that  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  know  anything  about, 
and  had  not  leamed  during  my  4  yean 
as  Governor.  But  anyway,  the  old  gen- 
tleman who  was  the  perennial  caiuli- 
date  for  office  followed  him,  and  he 
said.  "Now  my  distinguished  friend"— 
and  he  called  his  mame— "has  told  you 
how  important  the  Job  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Aricansas  is."  and  he  says, 
"I  have  come  to  tell  you  it  ain't  very 
important  even  though  I  am  running 
for  it.  It  pays  good,  it  is  aU  inside 
work,  and  their  ain't  no  heavy  lifting." 
And  he  looked  down  at  me.  I  was  sit- 
ting on  the  front  row.  And  he  said. 
"Governor,  no  offense  to  you.  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  Just  sits  around  waiting  for 
your  heart  to  quit  beating." 

So  that  is  what  this  resolution  is.  It 
"ain't"  much.  But  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  it  has  focused  national 
attention  on  the  gravity  of  a  situation. 
And  from  that  standpoint,  I  am  glad  I 
have  been  a  participant. 

I  traveled  my  State  last  week  and 
met  with  virtually  nothing  but  farm 
groups.  I  am  sorry  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  could  not  have  been 
with  me.  More  especially.  I  am  sorry 
that  John  Block  and  President  Reagan 
could  not  have  been  with  me. 

You  know.  I  do  not  go  home  100  to 
150  days  a  year  because  I  enjoy  riding 
on  airplanes.  I  go  home  because  I 
think  it  helps  me  keep  up  with  what 
my  people  are  thinking,  what  their 
problems  are.  and  how  I  can  help  with 
those  problems  here.  And  last  we^  if 
you  could  have  seen  the  hollow-eyed 
desperation  in  the  faces  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  farmers,  if  every- 
body here  could  have  seen  it.  there 
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would  be  no  nonsensical  talk  of 
movlns  to  the  free  market,  there 
would  be  none  of  this  nonsense  I  have 
heard  here  for  the  past  4  days  about 
how  the  fanners  have  literally  Invited 
the  situation.  Certainly  there  would  be 
none  of  this  sub  rosa  feeling  that  I 
detect  in  the  U.a  Senate  that,  after 
all,  you  are  only  talking  about  7  to  8 
percent  of  the  farmers  who  are  going 
to  go  under. 

I  want  to  tell  you.  No.  1:  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals  on  agrioilture 
and  the  bill  that  was  sent  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  yesterday 
on  the  farm  program  is  dead,  dead, 
dead.  I  can  tell  you  there  are  going  to 
be  almost  as  many  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  going  to  say 
no  to  that  farm  proposition. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  found  it  most 
interesting  to  look  at  the  budget 
which  was  submitted  several  weeks 
ago,  which  talks  in  philosophical 
terms  about  the  phasing  out  of  all 
price  supports,  all  farm  supports,  and 
moving  to  an  entirely  free  market  in 
agriculture  only  to  see  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  bill  come  over 
yesterday  and  it  literally  destroys  my 
wheat  farmers,  it  destroys  my  rice 
farmers,  it  will  destroy— even  though 
there  is  no  Federal  program— my  soy- 
bean farmers,  and  it  will  destroy  what 
few  cotton  farmers  we  have  in  our 
State.  But,  you  know,  there  is  not  one 
word  in  that  bill  about  tobacco. 

Is  it  not  curious— or  perhaps  you  do 
not  find  it  so— that  we  have  a  budget 
coming  out  assiuning  the  elimination 
of  all  farm  programs  and  moving  into 
the  happy  land  of  free  markets  except 
for  tobacco?  We  do  not  grow  any  to- 
bacco in  my  State.  And  I  would  have  a 
very  difficult  time  Justifying  a  vote  for 
any  kind  of  a  bill  that  eliminated  all 
farmers  in  my  State  or  all  the  farmers 
in  most  States  except  those  which 
grow  tobacco. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  debate  on 
the  floor  to  the  effect  that  we  have  to 
do  this  because  these  programs  have 
not  worked.  Well.  I  ask  my  colleagues. 
Whose  fault  is  that?  Is  that  the  farm- 
ers' fault?  Is  anybody  willing  to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say 
these  farm  programs  have  not  worked 
because  of  the  farmers?  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  you  might  get  a  few  Sena- 
tors to  say  that  there  is  an  absolute 
bankruptcy  of  ideas  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress about  what  to  do  with  a  mush- 
rooming crisis  in  rural  America. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  this  pro- 
posed agreement  that  is  about  to  be 
offered  here  in  a  moment.  But  I  am 
really  sorry  that  we  are  limited  to  two 
amendments  and  two  amendments  in 
the  second  degree  under  that  agree- 
ment. I  thought  seven  amendments 
was  fair,  and  even  with  the  seven 
amendments,  one  that  I  was  going  to 
offer  would  not  have  been  allowed. 
What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Speaker,  the  ma- 


jority leader,  the  minority  leader,  and 
the  President.  This  is  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's solutions  to  every  problem  that 
is  controversial:  that  is,  appoint  a  com- 
mission. I  think  we  ought  to  get  others 
involved  in  this,  somebody  that  is  not 
running  for  reelection  in  1986,  some- 
body that  does  not  have  a  parochial 
interest  to  protect  in  his  home  State, 
and  see  if  they  could  come  up  with  a 
fair  program  that  would  salvage  the 
American  farmer,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  get  a  chance  to  offer  that  under 
this  agreement.  So  I  will  hold  that 
amendment  for  a  future  time. 

It  is  a  real  tragedy  that  issues  like 
this  have  a  way  of  getting  into  the 
partisan  arena.  You  luiow,  the  farmers 
in  my  State,  I  do  not  know  how  they 
voted;  I  hear  most  of  the  fanners  of 
this  country  voted  for  President 
Reagan. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Excuse  me.  I  thought 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas was  yielding  the  floor.  I  was  going 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quroum. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  sorry.  I  will  be 
through  in  Just  a  moment.  But  as  I 
was  about  to  say,  I  can  tell  you  the 
farmers  in  my  State  and  the  farmers 
in  your  State— it  does  not  make  any 
difference  who  they  voted  for  and 
right  now— could  not  care  less.  They 
expect  this  body  to  act  responsibly 
toward  their  interests  even  though 
they  only  account  for  about  3  percent 
of  the  people  in  this  country.  I  said 
the  other  day,  if  you  go  to  the  doctor 
with  a  broken  rib.  you  are  50th  in  line, 
and  49  other  people  have  a  broken  rib, 
you  could  not  care  less  about  those 
other  49  broken  ribs.  You  want  yours 
taken  care  of. 

And  you  can  tell  the  American 
farmer  about  the  growth  rate  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  how  magnificent  it 
was.  how  personal  income  is  on  the 
rise,  how  many  housing  starts  there 
were  last  week,  and  they  could  not 
care  less. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  duty  of  this 
body  is  clear  and  our  motives  ought  to 
be  honorable,  even  though  they  may 
prove  to  be  wrong  and  misguided. 

Let  me  Just  finally  say  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  test  of  leadership.  The  majority 
leader  has  been  around  here  a  long 
time  and  I  can  tell  him.  and  he  already 
knows  it.  his  leadership  is  going  to  be 
tested  time  and  time  again.  E^rery 
leader  is  tested  time  and  time  again 
here.  That  is  what  leadership  is  all 
about. 

But  I  have  never  seen  this  matter 
put  in  those  terms,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  it  mentioned  in  the  cloakroom 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  regret  that 


that  was  ever  mentioned.  Franldy.  I 
think  that  began  with  the  press  and 
Just  caught  fire  like  a  prairie  fire 
around  here.  It  never  had  any  sub- 
stance. I  know  the  majority  leader  to 
be  a  man  of  immense  intelligence, 
great  sldlls  as  a  legislator,  and  is  well 
respected  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

But  he  knows  that  this  is  not  the 
first  disagreement  between  him  and 
his  colleagues  and  the  minority  leader 
and  his  colleagues.  That  is  the  way  the 
system  works.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
supposed  to  work. 

So  when  we  want  to  get  down  to 
voting  and  using  whatever  procedures 
we  have  at  our  disposal  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  point, 
we  have  a  legitimate  right  to  do  it. 

The  first  6  years  I  was  in  the  Senate 
we  were  in  the  majority  and.  believe 
you  me,  the  then  minority  used  those 
rules  extremely  well  and  effectively,  as 
they  had  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  make  this  one 
final  point.  Everybody  here  knows  we 
politicians  have  one  common  falling. 
We  all  want  to  be  loved  by  our  con- 
stituents. We  want  to  be  understood. 
It  drives  us  up  a  wall  when  we  think 
people  do  not  understand  our  motives. 
Therefore,  as  they  say,  we  have  a 
tendency  to  burrow  imder  every  fence 
we  cannot  straddle.  But  I  can  tell  you 
this,  the  problem  is  not  just  the  farm 
program.  It  is  also  the  deficit.  I  can 
tell  everybody  in  this  Chamber  there 
are  no  painless  solutions.  There  Is  not 
a  single  solution  to  the  farm  crisis  or 
the  deficit  crisis  that  you  can  vote  re- 
sponsibly on  without  alienating  some 
of  your  constituents.  It  is  Just  not  in 
the  cards.  You  have  to  make  up  your 
mind,  are  you  going  to  suck  it  up  or 
are  you  going  to  let  it  go  Just  the  way 
it  has  been  going. 

As  I  see  it,  those  are  our  options.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  in 
Just  a  few  moments.  I  will  do  so,  so 
that  maybe  some  of  our  coUeagues 
who  may  be  away  from  the  building  or 
their  office  will  have  a  chance  to  come 
to  the  floor.  Within  5  to  10  minutes  I 
would  hope  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  will  indicate  now 
before  suggesting  the  lack  of  a  quonmi 
that  there  has  been  a  discussion  this 
morning. 

I  met  with  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader.  I  made  a  proposal  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  We  dis- 
cussed it.  I  modified  it  to  some  extent 
and  resubmitted  it  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  think  we 
have  the  basis  of  an  agreement.  But  it 
is  going  to  take  unanimous  consent, 
obviously. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence  of   a   quorum   and   would   say 


within  about  5  to  10  minutes  I  will 
propound  the  unanlmous-conaent  re- 
Queat.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
because  this  is  an  important  matter,  if 
we  can  reach  an  agreement  we  shall 
dispose  of  the  Meese  nomlnaUon,  the 
highway  bill,  and  the  farm  legislation, 
hopefully,  within  the  next  couple  of 
hours. 

I  would  say.  before  I  propound  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  what  I 
have  done  on  my  side  is  clear  and 
check  it  with  those  who  have  omunit- 
tee  responsibmtles:  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  LdoabI.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mlwl«rfin>l 
[Mr.  CocHSA*].  who  in  turn  cleared  it 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  ApproprlatliHU  Committee  [Mr. 
Hatfibj)].  and  the  distinguished 
chalnnan  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  [Mr.  HblmsI.  I  think  we 
are  In  agreement  and  I  now  propound 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
question  advising  and  consenting  to 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  in  to 
be  Attorney  General  be  limited  to  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  in  the  usual 
form. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  that  when  the  Senate 
turns  to  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  4.  S.  391.  the  highway  bill.  It 
be  considered  under  the  following 
agreement: 

That  1  hour  on  the  bill  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
or  their  designees; 

That  no  amendments,  motions,  ap- 
peals, or  points  of  order  be  in  order, 
and 

That  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  se^se-of-the-Senate  resolution 
to  be  offered  by  Senators  Abditob. 
Kasrh,  and  others,  dealing  with  fann 
credit,  be  considered  before  the  close 
of  business  today,  and  that  It  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  agree- 
ment: 

That  1  hour  on  the  resolution  be 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form;  and 

That  no  amendments  be  in  order  to 
the  resolution;  and  the  time  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usxial  form. 
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I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  the  conclusion  or  yielding 
ba^  of  time  on  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote,  without  any  Intervening 
action. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  morning  business  on 
Monday.  February  25.  which  shall 
occur  after  the  leadership  time  and 
special  orders,  the  Senate  shall  turn  to 
the  conalderati<m  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  8.  8.  457.  the  Africa  relief  blU.  and 
It  be  considered  under  the  following 
agreement: 

Two  amendments  In  order  in  the 
first  degree,  to  be  offered  by  the  mar 
jority  leader  or  his  dealgnee.  dealing 
with  the  farm  credit  Issue  only; 

Two  amendments  In  order  in  the 
first  decree,  to  be  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee,  dealing 
with  the  farm  credit  l«ue  only; 

That  first  f irst-^lecree  amendment 
be  offered  by  the  minmity  leader  or 
his  designee,  and  that  the  suooeedlng 
first-degree  amendments  be  offered  by 
opposite  sides  of  the  aisle: 

No  other  first  degree  amendment  to 
be  In  order. 

Two  amendments  in  order  In  the 
second  degree,  to  be  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  or  his  designee,  which 
must  be  relevant  to  the  ftnt-decree 
amendment  they  ptopomt  to  amend, 
and  be  offered  by  a  Member  from  the 
same  side  of  the  aisle  as  the  first- 
degree  amendment; 

Two  amendments  in  order  in  the 
second  degree,  to  be  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee,  which 
must  be  relevant  to  the  flrst-degree 
amendment  they  propose  to  amend, 
and  be  offered  by  a  Member  fRmi  the 
same  side  of  the  aisle  as  the  first- 
degree  amendment; 

No  other  second  degree  amendments 
to  be  in  order 

Five  minutes  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tions, appeals,  or  points  of  order,  on 
iclevancy  which  shall  be  the  only 
points  of  order  In  order  submitted  to 
the  Senate; 

And  that  the  agreement  be  In  the 
usual  form. 

I  also  Indicate  with  reference  to 
that,  not  a  part  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  that  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  agree  and  pledge  to 
each  other  and  the  Senate  that  when 
the  Senate  turns  to  the  consideration 
of  a  457.  the  Africa  relief  bill,  the 
business  will  stay  before  the  Senate 
untU  there  is  a  flnal  disposition  of 
that  legislation;  finally,  that  there  will 
be  a  colloquy  among  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
HAMl,  the  majority  leader,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr. 
BtsdI.  on  the  timing  and  consider- 
ation of  HJl.  1239.  the  Africa  relief 
appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  expect 
to  object. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  there  wlU  be  no  objec- 
tion to  this  agreement.  It  has  been 
very  carefully  worked  out.  painstak- 
ingly, and  agreed  to  by  those  Senators, 
as  Mr.  Dole  has  indicated,  who  have 
the  primary  responslMllties— the 
chairman  and  ranking  members  of  the 
subcommittees  and  Senators  who  have 
been  present  at  the  discussions  and 
who  are  very  deeply  involved. 

I  wish  to  express  v)preciation  to 
those  Senators,  and  may  I  just  men- 
tion a  few  <m  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
with  no  intention  to  try  to  Ust  all,  but 
I  think  It  would  be  understood  if  I 
menticmed  the  following:  Messrs. 
Bcmxm,  Hauoh.  Exom.  ZoaxmKT.  Mbl- 
cHBa.  PSTOB.  and  Ckawstoii.  I  have 
Just  written  these  names  down  on  my 
notepad  here,  and  if  I  may  have  over- 
kxAed  someone,  it  is  entirely  Inadvert- 
oit. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  agreement 
means  is  that  we  can  proceed  quixddy 
to  vote  <m  Mr.  Meese.  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Pbx  who  suggested  that  he  has 
an  airplane  to  board  in  the  next  little 
while.  He  would  llice  to  see  that  time 
cut  f  rcnn  1  hour  to  5  or  10  minutes  or 
whatever.  But  my  colleagues,  of 
course,  may  object  to  further  limiting 
that  debate  if  they  so  wish. 

But  we  have  ahieady  had  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  which  to  talk  about  it. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  by 
unanimous  consent  enter  my  own 
statement  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Meese's 
appointment  into  the  Rboobd  without 
taking  time  to  read  it. 

With  reject  to  the  highway  bOl. 
that  can  be  handled,  as  I  understand 
from  Mr.  BCRTSgii  and  others,  without 
talcing  the  whole  hour  on  the  bUL 
There  will  be  no  amendments  to  it  and 
no  motions,  no  appeals  or  points  of 
order. 

I  am  saying  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  if  he  wishes  to  try 
further  to  reduce  the  time  on  those 
matters  I  am  certainly  receptive  to 
doing  so.  My  colleagues  can  9eak 
their  own  minds. 

Third,  the  sense-of-the-8enate  reso- 
lution—and we  all  understand.  I  think. 
t.ti*t.  that  Is  the  resolution  which  has 
been  floating  around  and  has  been 
available  to  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle— with  no  changes  in  that  res- 
olution, we  can  vote  on  that  in  1  hour 
or  less. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  will  be  any 
desire  to  cut  that  hour  further,  but  we 
could  consider  doing  so. 

That  would  enable  us  to  have  three 
rollcall  votes  this  afternoon  and  dis- 
pose of  those  three  matters. 

The  very  involved  request  with  re- 
spect to  S.  457  would  simply  provide 
that  each  side  of  the  aisle  would  have 
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two  unendments  in  the  flnt  degree  if 
each  side  of  the  aisle  wishes  to  offer 
that  many. 

Then  the  same  side  of  the  aisle  that 
presents  the  two  first-degree  amend- 
ments could,  if  so  decided  to  be  neces- 
sary, offer  the  two  second-degree 
amendments  thereto. 

The  other  side  of  the  aisle  could  also 
offer  two  in  the  first  degree,  and  they 
could  offer  two  in  the  second  degree  to 
their  two  amendments  in  the  first 
degree.  The  agreement  would  also  pro- 
vide that  the  amendments  in  the 
second  degree  would  have  to  be  rele- 
vant to  the  amendments  in  the  first 
degree. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WiU 
Senators  cease  their  conversation  so 
that  the  minority  leader  may  explain 
the  interpretation  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  There  would  be  no  amend- 
ments that  are  not  relevant  to  the 
farm  issue,  with  the  added  provision 
that  will  allow  amendments  in  the 
first  and  second  degree  anent  aM>ro- 
priaUons.  No  point  of  order  would  lie 
against  that  particular  type  of  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  President,  the  colloquy  would 
then  ensue  between  Mr.  Btkd,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Cochbaii.  and  I  would 
hope  we  would  allow  any  other  Sena- 
tor to  also  participate  in  that  colloquy 
because  everyone  has  to  be  satisfied 
with  reqiect  to  the  timing  of  the  Afri- 
can relief  appropriations  bill.  H.R. 
1239. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Dole  and  I  have  en- 
tered into  a  gentleman's  agreement 
which  would  provide  that  when  the 
Senate  turns  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
457,  the  African  reUef  bill,  that  busi- 
ness will  stay  before  the  Senate— 
unless  the  two  leaders  agree  other- 
wise-untU  that  biU  is  f  inaUy  disposed 
of,  however  long  that  takes. 

Now,  the  words  "disposed  of"  could 
Involve  an  up  or  down  vote,  could  in- 
volve passage  of  the  measure,  could  in- 
volve rejection  of  the  measure,  could 
involve  tabling  the  measure,  could  in- 
volve indefinitely  postponing  the 
measure.  These  are  wajrs  of  "dispos- 
ing" of  the  matter.  As  I  often  said 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Baker,  if  I  had  his 
word.  I  could  walk  off  the  floor  and 
know  that  that  word  would  be  kept.  I 
had  no  concern  about  Mr.  Baker's 
promises  when  he  assured  me  that  I 
did  not  have  to  stay  on  the  floor. 
"This  is  aU  that  will  be  done,"  he  said, 
and  I  never  found  that  faith  broken.  I 
feel  exactly  the  same  way  about  Mr. 
DoLC.  He  and  I  have  arrived  at  that 
imderstanding,  and  I  hope  that  our 
coUeagues  will  be  happy  with  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  rather  have 
that  understandliig  than  to  attempt  to 
tie  it  down  in  a  unanimous  consent 


agreement  which  might  be  consider- 
ably difficult  to  achieve. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  all  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  (Mutidpated  in  this  difficult  exer- 
dae.  I  believe  that  we  are  soon  reach- 
ing the  end  of  it  Senators  cm  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  to  be  highly  com- 
plimented on  their  dillgenoe.  their 
dedication  to  their  duty,  and  on  the 
fine  manner  in  which  they,  generally, 
have  conducted  their  debate. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  to  fill  out 
the  balance  of  the  agreement  I  will 
ask  the  distinguished  BaaXm  from 
Mississippi  to  indicate  what  action 
may  be  expected  on  HJt.  ISM. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  yield.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  subeommlttee 
with  jurlsdlcUon  to  take  that  Mil  to 
the  committee  for  markup,  i^obaldy 
on  the  Tuesday  following  the  House 
action  that  is  planned  for  this  coming 
Thursday.  This  would  be  a  markup 
session  in  the  full  committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  Tuesday.  March  S. 
The  chairman  of  the  fuU  committee. 
Senator  HAirms.  who  has  Just 
stepped  off  the  floor,  has  indlcat<id  to 
me  that  it  is  his  intention  to  deal  with 
that  matter  as  expedltknialy  as  possi- 
ble and  to  request  that  the  matter  be 
taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  scheduled  following 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  for  a  queatlon? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  majority  leader 
has  the  floor.  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  a  queatl<m. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wfll  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing.  for  the  benefit  of  our  cOlleaguM. 
that  that  biU  does  not  contain  food 
reUef  for  Africa,  that  It  Is  support 
services  and  so  on,  that  we  are  not 
holding  up  the  shipment  of  food  to 
starving  Ethloirfans;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  the  approprlatfams 
bill  does  contain  money  to  fund  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  and  that  part 
of  the  money  will  be  used  to  purchase 
food.  Other  parts  of  the  appropriation 
will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  shipment  of 
food.  Then  there  is  another  section 
that  involves  disaster  aid  and  refugee 
assistance  under  the  Juriadletlon  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Committee.  So 
this  is  the  appropriations  bill  that  the 
administration  is  requesting  to  provide 
famine  sssistanre  to  sub4ahara 
Africa.        

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  bill  which  is 
coming  over  here  Monday  that  we  are 
going  to  take  up,  that  is  a  separate 
matter. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  different 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  no  food  in 
that  matter  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  the  authori- 
sation bill  the  Senator  is  referring  to 
that  will  be  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  han- 
dled on  the  floor  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Luoab]  whk:h  will  be 
dealt  with  on  Monday.  The  bUl  that  I 
will  be  managing  on  the  floor  per  the 
Instruction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  be 
the  supplemental  apprtnyrlatlons  bill 
following  House  action  on  that  bllL  It 
is  a  House  bill  that  is  expected  on  next 
Thursday.  Then  we  will  take  it  to  com- 
mittee, report  it  out  and  bring  it  back 
or  in  some  other  fashion  bring  it  to 
the  floor  in  as  expeditious  a  manner  as 
possible. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  Intend  to 
object  to  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest In  fact  I  earnestly  support  it  I 
eompllment  the  majority  leader  and 
mlncMlty  leader  for  propounding  this 
request  As  cme  who  has  been  involved 
In  the  parliamentary  maneuvers  the 
last  several  days.  I  feel  we  have  al- 
ready made  some  progress  on  helping 
the  farmers.  More  needs  to  be  done. 

But  I  believe  this  agreement  wHl 
give  us  the  opportunity  for  consider- 
ation of  additional  measures  that  we 
have  all  earnestly  sought  I  am  also  so 
pleased  to  see  this  agreement  conclud- 
ed in  a  manner  which  I  think  en- 
hances the  spirit  of  bipartisanship  and 
cooperative  attitude  that  we  hope  we 
can  build  in  the  Senate,  an  attitude  of 
comity  and  trust  that  will  help  us  deal 
with  other  problems  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  both  of 
our  leaders  for  propounding  this 
agreement  and  for  obtaining  it  in  a 
manner  that  I  think  bodes  well  for  the 
future  of  this  body  as  we  deal  not  only 
with  the  farm  problem  but  other  very 
difficult  matters  that  we  are  going  to 
confront  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BTRD.  WiU  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  simply  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  BoBBi  for  his  kind  words  with  ref- 
erence to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  myself. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  wUl. 
after  we  have  heard  other  comments 
flom  Senators  on  each  side,  suggest  we 
reduce  the  1-hour  limitation  in  each  of 
the  three  proposals  to  SO  minutes 
equaUy  divided.  15  minutes  on  each 
side. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  If  I  may 
ask  a  question.  Do  we  reaUy  need  30 
minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  not 

Mr.  PELL.  Can  we  make  it  10  min- 
utes? Nobody's  mind  is  going  to  be 
changed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  Just  hope  we  get  to  it  I 
tried  30. 1  WiU  be  ham>y  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  wOl  try  30. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 

Mr.  EZON.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  and  those  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  and  those  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  been  in  very,  very 
intensive,  sometimes  very  pointed,  dis- 
cussions that  have  come  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  agreement  today. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  are  moving 
%Y\f^  to  move  along  with  the  three 
Items  we  Intend  to  vote  on  this  after- 
noon, and  then  move  on  next  week  to 
even  more  meaningful  and  vitally  nec- 
essary assistance  to  solve  the  agricul- 
tural crisis  in  the  bread  basket  of 
America  today. 

I  want  to  clarify  one  thing.  I  have 
tried  to  listen  and  maybe  I  missed  It  I 
agree  with  aU  the  points  that  have 
been  propounded  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
heard  this  correctly.  If  it  was  covered, 
please  correct  me. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  we  had 
agreed  to,  which  was  going  to  be  han- 
dled in  coUoquy.  was  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  on  the  amendments 
that  wlU  be  coming  up  next  week  on 
the  African  aid  bUl.  there  would  be  an 
agreement  for  each  side  to  be  recog- 
nised in  some  kind  of  order.  Was  that 
covered  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  was  propounded? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tes,  that  is  correct 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  M<mtana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  jieldlng.  I 
compliment  him  on  his  initiative 
today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors and  staff  wiU  cease  conversations. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  majority  leader  for 
taking  the  initiative  this  morning  in 
bringing  back  a  proposal  to  us.  I 
merely  rise  to  ask  this  of  the  majority 
leader  In  connection  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  MississlK>l,  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  who  wiU  be 
h»nri»ng  HJl.  1339.  that  is  the  appro- 
priation biU  for  African  reUef . 

Bfr.  DOLE.  This  is  correct. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Assuming  that  It  is 
marked  up  on  March  5.  would  it  be 
reaaimable  to  believe  that  it  could  be 
caUed  up  on  the  floor  the  following 
week? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  majority 
leader  wUl  yield.  It  Is  my  hope  that  It 
could  be  brou^t  up  on  the  floor  as 
soon  after  markup  as  possible,  oonslst- 
oit  with  the  aaaistanoe  of  the  majority 
leader.  It  wlU  be  our  recommendation 
that  u  soon  as  the  committee  com- 
pletes it  it  be  brought  to  the  floor, 
even  waiving  the  3-day  rule,  if  we  can 
doit 

So  far  as  the  conmilttee  is  con- 
cerned, every  effort  wUl  be  made  to 
get  floor  action  on  the  UU  as  soon  as 
possible  after  committee  action  is  com- 
pleted.          

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  It  would  be  his  IntentUm  to 
caU  up  the  bOl  when  It  becomes  avaU- 
able. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  be  my  intention. 
I  understand  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Approprlatl<»is  Ccnn- 
mlttee.  Senator  HftxnsLD.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subccnn- 
mlttee  that  that  is  certainly  the 
intent  We  want  the  bOl  up.  The 
answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leado'  and  the  Junlw  Soiator  from 
MIssisslppL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  wfll  now 
seek  to  modify  the  unanimous-consent 
request  by  reducing  the  1-hour  limit  In 
each  of  the  three  Instances  to  30  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BUMPER&  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  that  is  only 
on  the  Ed  Meese  nomination? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  on  each.  There  is 
an  hour  on  Meese.  an  hour  on  the 
highway  bill,  and  an  hour  on  the  farm 
resolution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  as  It  ap- 
plies to  ICE. 

Mr.  DOUL  Thai.  I  make  that  re- 
quest on  Ed  Meese  and  the  farm  reso- 
lution.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  stfll  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  there  a  unani- 
mous-omaent  request  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  want  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object  and  I  want  to  make 
a  couple  of  points. 

First,  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
minority  leader  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  appn^riate 
committee  on  highway  legislation,  the 
ICEbUL 

I  have  two  amendments  with  which 
they  are  both  famUlar.  When  we  were 
t#iiring  about  tUs  I  did  not  realize 
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that  there  was  going  to  be  this  unani- 
mouS'^onsent  request.  I  originally  did 
not  know  that  the  unanimous-consent 
request  would  include  no  amendments 
on  the  ICE  biU. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bkmtskh],  and  he 
makes  a  very  compelling  argument. 

I  am  like  everybody  else.  I  have  a 
couple  of  projects  in  my  State,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  parochial  inter- 
est in  them  and  has  been  for  years. 
These  things  have  been  bandied 
around  for  years.  I  have  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  keep  faith  with  my 
people,  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
mysdf  obnoxious  to  my  coUeagues  oc- 
caslmaUy,  but  that  means  you  do  not 
get  your  amendments  agreed  to. 

I  want  to  say  this:  This  wiU  possibly 
be  the  only  vehicle  coming  through 
this  body  this  year  on  which  to  offer 
these  two  amendments.  While  I  regret 
that  this  unanimous-consent  request 
provides  for  no  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered. I  must  revectfuUy  request  the 
right  to  speak  for  10  or  15  minutes  on 
the  amendments,  and  I  hope  to  get  a 
commitment  from  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  hearings  wiU  be  held. 

These  are  extranely  important 
projects  in  my  State.  The  State  of  Ar- 
kansas is  willing  to  put  up  $60  million 
to  match  $20  miUlon.  so  you  can  see 
the  deep  interest  in  my  State.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  would  not 
even  aUow  me  the  oiwortunlty  to  dis- 
cuss this  in  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  regist^  an  objection? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Bday  I  reqmnd  to 
that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  share  that  concern 
with  him.  Obviously.  I  cannot  9eak 
for  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  As 
the  ranking  minoirty  member.  I  am 
sympathetic  to  Uiat  and  would  su«>- 
port  the  chairman  of  the  cmnmlttee  in 
having  hearings  in  that  regard.  I  had 
the  same  type  of  situation  in  my  State. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  willing  to 
grant  the  Senator  from  Texas  time  to 
talk  about  it 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  willing  for  the 
Senator  to  state  his  position  before 
the  Senate. 

Every  member  of  that  committee 
had  demonstration  projects  they  felt 
were  very  important  to  their  Stat^, 
and  everyone  gave  up  in  this  kind  of 
situation.  ICE  has  been  delayed  for 
many  months. 

|^)eaklng  only  as  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  that  committee  and  not 
for  the  chairman 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  control  30  minutes  of  the  time  on 
the  ICE  bUl? 


UM 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  the  Senator 
be  wOlinc  to  recocniae  me  or  to  yield 
to  me  at  some  point  during  the  debate 
to  at  least  discuss  these  two  items? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Absolutely.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  do  that.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  leave  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member 
some  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Certainly,  if  the 
Senator  thinks  the  bill  is  more  impor- 
tant than  my  amendments.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  request.  

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Oitlered  that  (oUowlnf  IComlns  Buslneti 
on  Mondfty.  February  ».  IMS.  which  sh»U 
occur  after  the  LeaderdUp  time  and  sny 
H)eclal  orders,  the  Senate  ihall  turn  to  the 
conslderaUon  of  Cal.  Order  8.  S.  457,  the 
Africa  ReUef  BUI.  and  it  be  considered 
under  the  following  agreement: 

That  there  be  3  amendments  in  order  In 
the  ftait  degree,  to  be  offered  by  the  Majori- 
ty Leader,  or  hia  designee,  dealing  with  the 
f ann  credit  lame  only: 

That  there  be  3  amendments  In  <Mtler  In 
the  first  degree,  to  be  offered  by  the  Minori- 
ty Leader,  or  his  designee,  dealing  with  the 
farm  credit  Issue  only; 

That  the  flnt  1st  degree  amendment  be 
offered  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  desig- 
nee, and  that  the  succeeding  flnt  degree 
amendments  be  offered  by  opposite  sides  of 
the  aisle: 

That  no  other  first  degree  amendments  be 
In  order 

That  there  be  3  amendments  In  order  In 
the  second  degree,  to  be  offered  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader,  or  his  designee,  which  must 
be  rrievant  to  the  first  degree  amendment 
they  propose  to  amend,  and  be  offered  by  a 
Member  from  the  same  side  of  the  aisle  ss 
the  first  degree  amendment: 

That  there  be  3  amendments  in  order  In 
the  second  degree,  to  be  offered  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader,  or  his  designee,  which  must 
be  relevant  to  the  first  degree  amendment 
they  propose  to  amend,  and  be  offered  by  a 
Member  from  the  same  side  of  the  aisle  as 
the  first  degree  amendment: 

That  no  other  second  degree  amendments 
be  in  order. 

That  there  be  S  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motions,  appeals,  or  points  of  order  on  rel- 
evancy. If  they  are  submitted  to  the  Senate: 
and  that  such  points  of  order  be  the  only 
points  of  order  eligible  to  be  made. 

That  the  division  of  time  be  In  the  usual 
form. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  again,  I 
want  to  congratulate  all  Senators.  I 
am  confident  that  we  wlU  make  rapid 
progress  now,  I  hope  we  will  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  jrield  back 
time  where  we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


NOMINATION  OF  EDWIN  MEESE 
ni  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  question  before  the 
Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is,  WUl  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Edwin  Meese  m  to  be  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  SO  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preldent, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate 
before  we  start? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  means  each 
side  has  16  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Stotes. 

BCr.  Meese  was  selected  and  appoint- 
ed by  President  Reagan  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  President  appoints  someone  to  his 
Cabinet,  it  is  assumed  that  that  perscm 
is  a  man  of  character  and  competency 
and  is  qualified  to  fUl  the  position,  and 
such  presumption  would  continue 
throughout  the  process,  until  evidence 
is  shown  to  the  contrary. 

Now.  Mr.  Meese  is  a  man  of  broad 
experience.  He  served  as  prosecuting 
attorney  in  California.  He  served  as  a 
law  professor.  He  served  as  a  legal  af- 
fairs secretary  to  the  Governor  of 
California,  and  he  served  as  chief  of 
staff  to  the  Governor  of  California. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  7  days  of 
hearings  on  this  nomination.  We  had 
50  witnesses  come  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  when  the  qucstlfm  was  raised 
about  Mr.  Meese  and  some  matters 
were  raised  as  to  his  qualifications,  the 
distinguished  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Bnai,  and  myself  re- 
quested that  independent  counad  be 
appointed  to  investigate  these  matters. 
Mr.  Meese  himself  also  requested  an 
independent  counsel  to  Investigate 
these  matters.  We  suspended  the  hear- 
ings for  the  rest  of  that  year.  This  In- 
dependent counsel  took  6  months  to 
Investigate  this  matter.  He  heard  over 
200  witnesses.  No  witness  refused  to 
testify  or  claimed  any  Immunity.  He 
went  into  it  very  carefully  and  when 
the  matter  was  over  he  gave  Mr. 
Meese  a  dean  bill  of  health. 

Also,  then  the  question  arose  when 
he  came  back  after  that  investigation 
about  whether  there  was  certain  ethi- 
cal matters  that  should  be  looked  Into, 
and  we  called  \ipon  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  to  look  into  those  mat- 
ters. An  artlde  appeared  in  the  paper 
that  some  attorney  down  there  had 
said  that  there  was  an  appearance  of 
impropriety,  and  what  happened  was 
an  internal  memorandum  was  sent  to 
the  chief  of  that  office  sUting  that 
there  was  an  appearance  of  impropri- 
ety. In  other  words,  it  should  be  fur- 
ther looked  into.  So  the  chief  of  the 
office  did  look  into  it  further  and  the 
office  all  together  with  the  attorneys 
involved,  and  there  were  a  number  of 


them,  discussed  it  very  carefully,  in- 
vestigated it  ftirther.  and  came  out 
with  a  verdict  that  Mr.  Meese  had 
done  nothing  unethical. 

In  other  words,  this  appearance  of 
Impropriety  disappeared  in  the  face  of 
the  facts  that  were  gone  into  by  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics.  In  other 
words,  when  the  truth  came  out.  the 
appearance  disappeared. 

I  want  to  say  that  after  that  was 
done,  then  tl.e  committee  voted:  the 
committee  voted  12  to  6  to  report  Mr. 
Meese  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

There  Is  no  evidence  now  that  has 
been  sustained  that  shows  Mr.  Meese 
Is  not  cfHnpetent.  There  has  been  no 
evidence  presented  to  show  that  he  is 
not  a  man  of  integrity.  There  has  been 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  is  not  a 
man  of  dedication.  There  has  been  no 
evidence  to  show  he  Is  not  a  man  of 
patriotism,  and  we  feel  that  Mr.  Meese 
should  be  confirmed,  and  we  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Meese  be 
confirmed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Ccnn- 
mlttee,  I  am  proud  to  stand  here  and 
endorse  Mr.  Meese  as  I  feel  that  he 
will  make  an  excellent  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. wlU  perform  his  duties  well  and 
that  even  those  who  now  have  some 
questions  will  be  pleased  with  his  per- 
f (umanoe  in  office. 

I  feel  that  equal  Justice  under  the 
law  will  be  done  by  this  man  and  that 
aU  concerned  will  be  pleased  with  his 
acts  as  Attorney  GeneraL 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Duke  Short, 
the  chief  investigator  of  the  Senate 
Judldary  Committee,  for  the  able  and 
dedicated  service  he  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Meese  nomination. 
He  and  the  members  of  his  staff 
worked  exceedingly  hard  to  get  all  the 
facts  during  the  investigation  of  this 
nomination  and  were  most  helpful  to 
the  committee.  They  deserve  to  be 
highly  commended,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
performed  their  duty  in  connection 
with  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  except  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  wishes  to  speak,  and 
how  long  does  he  want? 

Mr.  WILEK>N.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  there  Is  any 
opposition  over  here  to  Mr.  Meese. 
they  have  a  chance  to  speak  now. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  spoken 
long  and  often  on  this  issue  and  does 
not  intend  to  deliver  another  address. 
However.  I  am  informed  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  on  his  way  to  the 
floor  and  does  desire  to  be  heard. 

I.  therefore,  suggest  the  absence  of 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Amutxwsl.  On  whose  time? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  much 
time  does  each  side  have  at  the 
moment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  each  side  has  15  minutes. 
How  much  have  I  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  5  minutes  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  reserve  the 
other  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  the  side  of 
the  opposition. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Kir.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resdnded. 

The  PRBSfDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  in  to  be 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
n^ses  a  number  of  extremely  difficult 
questions  for  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  are  called  upon  to  exercise  our 
constitutional  responsibility  of  advice 
and  consent. 

As  a  matter  of  constitutional  prind- 
ple.  I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  broad  dis- 
cretion in  choosing  his  Cabinet  and 
appointing  the  other  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  dear 
that  Ed  Meese  has  strong  qualifica- 
tions in  many  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice,  and  I  know 
that  all  of  us  in  Congress  would  want 
to  work  with  him  as  Attorney  General, 
as  we  have  with  Attorney  General 
Smith,  on  new  and  effective  initiatives 
to  deal  with  the  increasingly  serious 
problem  of  crime  and  drugs  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  also  clear  that  Ed  Meese  is  one 
of  President  Reagan's  most  trusted  ad- 
visers and  enjoys  the  full  confidence 
of  the  President.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
President  cares  deeply  about  this  nom- 
ination: in  fact,  the  relationship  of 
trust  and  confidence  between  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Mr.  Meese  is  a  pow- 
erful argument  in  favor  of  his  confir- 
mation. 

Although  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  polldes  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  many  areas,  that  is  not 
a  suffident  reason  to  oppose  a  nomi- 
nation. Indeed  I  have  acted  whenever 
possible  to  support  the  President's 
nominees  for  the  Cabinet  and  other 
positions  in  the  administration.  In  the 
early  weeks  of  this  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, I  have  already  voted  to  confirm 
James  Baker  as  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
William  Bennett  as  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. John  Herrington  as  Secretary 
of  Energy  and  Donald  Hodel  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  So  it  is  with  genu- 
ine reluctance  that  I  oppose  the  con- 
firmation of  Ed  Meese  as  Attorney 
General. 


My  principal  concern  over  this  nomi- 
nation is  whether  Mr.  Meese  will  truly 
be  an  Attorney  General  for  all  Ameri- 
cans—a people's  lawyer  who  will  fairly 
represent  every  citizen,  especially  the 
poor  and  the  powerless,  who  will  need 
his  help  the  most,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

To  some  extent,  the  problem  with 
this  nomination  is  that  Mr.  Meese. 
throughout  his  career,  has  had— and 
continues  to  have— strong  convictions 
about  what  the  law  in  certain  areas 
ought  to  be— whereas  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  must 
apply  the  law  as  it  is. 

For  example.  Mr.  Meese  has  been  a 
relenUess  adversary  of  the  program  of 
Federal  legal  services  for  the  poor. 
When  pressed  at  the  confirmation 
hearing  about  his  Justification  for 
eliminating  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration snd  relying  Instead  on  private 
voluntary  efforts  to  fOl  this  need.  Mr. 
Meese  strong^  Implied  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  had  modified  Its 
longstanding  commitment  to  a  strong 
Federal  program.  The  ABA  president 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Cmnmlttee  to  darif  y  the  record 
and  to  refute  the  suggestion  that  the 
ABA  had  abandoned  Its  numerous  past 
statements  to  Congress  in  support  of 
the  Legal  Services  Oorptwatlon. 

At  last  year's  hearings  on  his  ncHnl- 
naUon.  Mr.  Meeae  assured  the  Senate 
Judldary  Committee  that  despite  his 
past  record,  he  would  firmly  uphold 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  law. 
Yet  less  than  2  weeks  later  the  admin- 
istration nominated  members  of  the 
Board  whose  very  commitment  to  the 
prindple  of  leg^  services  was— to  say 
the  least— questionable.  The  Smate 
adjourned  in  19S4  without  confirming 
any  of  11  nmnlnees,  irtiereupon  the 
admlnlstraUon  peremptorily  bypassed 
the  confirmatitm  process  by  making 
recess  appolntmmts  of  11  persons  to 
the  Board. 

During  the  4  years  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  a  total  of  40  recess  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  to  the 
Legal  Services  Board— but  not  a  single 
i«>pointment  has  beoi  oonfinned  by 
the  Senate.  And  at  every  stage  of  this 
unfortunate  confrontation  betweoi 
the  administration  and  the  Senate, 
the  machinations  of  Mr.  Meese  were 
dearly  present.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
effort  that  can  be  characterised  as 
trying  to  firmly  uphold  the  legal  serv- 
ices law. 

The  Reagan  record  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  minorities  ss  Federal  Judges  Is 
another  example  of  my  concern  over 
the  nomination.  At  the  hearing,  this 
was  also  an  area  where  Mr.  Meese  was 
unwilling  to  sccept  the  settled  fact 
that,  af te^  4  years  in  office,  the  admin- 
istration has  only  named  two  black 
Judges  out  of  165  appointments  to  the 
Federal  courts. 
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I  raised  this  issue  with  Vtr.  Meese  at 
his  hearing  last  year,  and  I  told  him  I 
would  do  so  again  this  year— so  there 
was  no  surprise.  Still,  he  declined  to 
admit  the  plain  record  of  only  two 
black  appointments  in  4  years.  This  is 
a  figure  widely  available,  easily  veri- 
fied, and  in  fact  confirmed  by  the  Jus- 
tice DeparUnent  the  day  of  the  hear- 
ing. Yet  Bfr.  Meese  was  not  sure  that 
it  was  accurate. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  the  next  Attorney  General  to  im- 
prove the  administration's  record  on 
minority  appointments  to  the  Federal 
bench,  but  the  first  step  must  be  a 
shared  willingness  to  deal  with  the 
facts  as  they  are. 

Many  other  issues  relating  to  this 
nmnlnatlon  provide  similar  exanu>les. 
Over  the  past  4  years  Mr.  Meese  has 
been  a  principal  architect  of  adminis- 
tration polldes  that  have  exploited 
numerous  openings  to  roll  back 
progress  on  dvil  rights.  These  ind- 
dents  have  induded  flagrant  attempts 
to  provide  tax  subsidies  for  segregated 
schools;  to  narrow  the  ban  on  diacrimi- 
natlim  because  of  race.  sex.  age.  or 
ii»»Mii«»»P  in  programs  receiving  Feder- 
al aid;  and  to  undermine  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Clvfl  Rights  Ctnnmission. 
the  Nati<Hi's  oonsdence  on  dvO  rli^ts 
for  over  a  quarter  oentiur. 

These  actions  speak  louder  than  any 
words.  The  voluminous  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Judldary  Ccxnmlt- 
tee  have  detaOed  these  ocmoems.  and 
<m  the  record  bef(»e  us.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  this  nomination. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Meese.  I  shall  do  so  not  because  of  any 
suggedlon  of  unlawful  activity,  not  be- 
cause of  temporary  ethical  lapses.  If 
any.  and  not  because  of  an  absence  of 
human  deomcy.  Mr.  Meese  has  bem 
nominated  for  Attorney  General,  a  po- 
sition of  immense  governmental  dis- 
cretion, the  power  of  which  legitimate- 
ly transcends  even  the  bounds  of  a  na- 
tl<mal  Preddential  admlnistratlim. 

The  Office  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  a  position  of  pro- 
fessional prestige  and  professional 
privilege.  The  occupant  of  the  Office 
should  serve  as  a  beacon  to  both  the 
Nation  generally  and  to  the  nation- 
wide bench  and  bar  specially.  The 
Office  requires  sophisticated  i»ofes- 
slonal  character,  sensitive  intellectual 
integrity,  balanced  historic  perfective 
and  Independence,  both  modest  in 
manner  and  self-assured  in  execution. 
We  should  not  be  fearful  to  at  least 
seek  the  silent  strength  of  lincoln.  the 
brilliant  scholarship  of  Holmes,  and 
the  disinterested  Integrity  of  Robert 
Taf t.  If  our  focus  in  the  psst  has  not 
been  on  these  qualities,  as  some  have 
suggested  and  rightly  so.  then  let  us 
now  set  a  new  course  on  a  higher 
plane.  Ux.  President,  with  due  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Meese.  we  should,  by  our 
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refusal  to  consent  to  this  nomination, 
reapectfully  ask  the  President  to 
search  agatai. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Ur.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
after  much  thought  and  a  careful 
review  of  the  factual  record  presented 
before  Congress  on  this  nomination.  I 
must  vote  against  confirming  Edwin 
Meese  as  Attorney  OeneraL 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  both  the  op- 
ponents and  proponents  of  Mr. 
Meese's  nomination.  I  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  independent  counsel's 
report  and  the  Senate  confirmation 
hearings  record.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten and  stated  regarding  this  n<Hnina- 
tion  and  much  controversy  still  sur- 
rounds it.  In  fact,  instead  of  setting 
the  record  straight,  the  report  and  the 
hearing  have  raised  more  questions. 

I  fully  recognise  the  great  latitude 
owed  the  President  to  appoint  the 
men  and  women  he  seeks  to  serve  in 
his  Cabinet.  But  our  system  also  pro- 
vides a  check  on  that  appointment 
power  by  requiring  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm or  not  to  confirm.  I  believe  we 
shirk  our  responsibility  if  we  do  not 
exercise  independent  Judgment  baaed 
upon  review  of  the  case.  Personally.  I 
stlU  have  serious  questions  regarding 
Mr.  Meese's  suiUbility. 

The  facts  as  presented  portray,  in 
my  mind,  an  individual  who  is  dedicat- 
ed to  the  President  and  who  has  ad- 
ministrative qualities.  But  the  facts 
also  portray  too  many  circumstances 
of  questionable  and  unwise  conduct 
for  a  prospective  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Meese  has 
the  support  of  a  majority  in  this  body. 
I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  position.  I 
also  hope  that  my  reservations  about 
this  appointment  prove  to  have  been 
unjustified.  Nevertheless,  those  reser- 
vations exist  and  based  on  them.  I  feel 
compelled  to  vote  against  confirma- 
tion.     

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  here  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edwin  Meese  ni  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Attorney  General.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  decisions  I  have 
made  since  coming  to  the  VB.  Senate. 

Over  the  past  year  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
have  participated  in  the  confirmation 
process.  I  have  approached  this  re- 
qwnsibility,  mandated  by  the  Consti- 
tution, in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  rea- 
soned and  thoughtful  manner. 

Article  II.  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion grants  the  President  the  power  to 
nominate  individuals  to  Federal  posi- 
tions. But  that  power  is  not  absolute. 
The  Constitution  grants  a  reciprocal 
power  to  the  Senate— that  of  advice 
and  consent.  Perhaps,  of  all  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, this  one  is  the  most  Im- 
portant. It  is  because  of  this  clause 
that  we  select   individual  men  and 


women  who  will  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect the  public  trust 

The  Attorney  General  is  an  attor- 
ney, administrator  and  adviser,  but  he 
or  she  also  safeguards  the  public's 
view  of  our  ideals.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  this  Nation's  guardian  of  Jus- 
tice. Our  Nation  has  thrived  for  more 
than  two  centuries  and  has  been  the 
guiding  inspiration  for  free  men  be- 
cause of  our  unique  system  of  Justice. 
The  Attorneys  General  in  the  past 
have  played  Important  roles  in  either 
guiding  or  misguiding  that  inspiration. 

Last  month,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee continued  this  confirmation  hear- 
ings of  Edwin  Meese.  and  because  of 
the  allegations  raised  and  the  ques- 
tions in  my  own  mind.  I  attended  all  t 
days  of  the  hearings.  I  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  and  I 
have  carefully  studied  all  the  materi- 
als available.  Including  the  report  of 
the  independent  counsel.  Jacob  Stein, 
and  the  analysis  of  that  report  by 
Ccnnmon  Cause. 

Several  of  the  allegations  caused  me 
concern.  Partlculaily:  aooeptanoe  by 
Mr.  Meese  of  $10,000  in  moving  ex- 
penses from  the  Presidential  transi- 
tion trust,  which  was  later  designat.»d 
as  a  consulting  fee:  the  participation 
of  Thomas  Barrack  in  the  sale  of 
Meese's  California  home  and  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's subsequent  Federal  appc^t- 
ment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: the  failure  to  disclose  a  $15,000 
loan  from  Edwin  Thomas  made  to 
Mrs.  Meese:  and  Meese's  change  from 
retired  to  active  status  in  the  Army 
Reserve  and  his  subsequent  promotion 
to  colonel. 

Mr.  Meese  has  addressed  many  of 
my  concerns  and  <me  by  one,  he  has 
offered  a  plausible  explanation  of 
each  situation.  Because  of  Mr.  Meese's 
responses  to  my  questioning  and  be- 
cause of  my  own  strong  belief  that  a 
President  should  have  his  nominees 
oonf  imed  in  the  absence  of  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  the  nominee 
is  unfit,  unqualified  or  that  his  service 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Nation,  I 
voted  to  report  Mr.  Meese's  nomina- 
tion to  the  fuU  Senate  for  further 
debate  and  deliberation.  I  wanted  to 
ensure  that  all  my  colleagues  had  the 
(^>portunlty  to  consider  this  nomina- 
tion and  reach  their  own  decision. 

I  look  at  the  position  of  Attorney 
General  as  the  embodiment  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  good  and  right  in  this 
country.  The  Job  demands  integrity, 
honesty,  impartiality  and  above  all.  a 
deep  respect  for  and  commitment  to 
the  law.  Maybe  it  is  unfair  to  place 
upon  an  office,  standards  which  some 
consider  unattainable,  or  ideals  which 
some  believe  are  unrealistic.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, as  we  all  do,  that  Justice  must 
not  be  overshadowed  by  self-interest 
and  we  must  never  let  politics  dictate 
integrity. 

The  confirmation  process  has  been  a 
rigorous  one.  But  I  hope  that  even 


though  the  process  has  been  tiring,  it 
has  been  positive  for  Mr.  Meese  and 
others  who  will  one  day  seek  Govern- 
ment service. 

The  expectations  of  the  American 
people  are  high,  but  that  is  because 
they  invest  an  awesome  responsibility 
in  their  public  officials.  The  process 
helps  ensure  that  the  public's  percep- 
tion is  protected. 

We  are  not  in  a  courtroom.  But  in  a 
way,  we  are  asked  to  assume  the  role 
of  a  Judge.  We  have  heard  the  evi- 
dence and  now  we  must  evaluate  that 
evidence.  We  must  each  decide  if 
Edwin  Meese  is  qualified  to  serve  as 
this  Nation's  Attorney  GeneraL 

I  can  do  no  more  than  make  a  deci- 
sion based  upon  what  I  have  read, 
what  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  have 
heard. 

In  the  final  Judgment.  I  can  find  no 
reason  not  to  support  this  nomination. 
I  know  there  will  be  those  who  will 
disagree  with  my  decision.  But  I  have 
participated  in  this  process  with  one 
thought  in  mind— that  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  that  Justice  would  be 
achieved.  In  my  mind,  it  has  t>een. 

Mr.  Meese.  the  task  is  before  you.  I 
wish  you  the  best  of  luck. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
«  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  since 
entering  the  Senate  in  1971  I  have 
with  rare  exception  supported  the 
nominations  sulnnitted  to  the  Senate 
by  Presidents  of  both  parties.  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  the  President,  the  izull- 
vidual  chosen  to  lead  this  Nation, 
must  have  in  his  administration  the 
people  he  determines  can  best  help 
him  carry  out  his  responsibilities.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  persons  nominat- 
ed for  important  posts  were  not,  in  my 
Judgment,  an  appropriate  choice 
either  in  terms  of  the  policies  they 
espouse  or  having  adequate  experi- 
ence. However.  I  have  deferred  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  President  to  choose 
the  members  of  his  own  team. 

In  fulfilling  its  constitutional  man- 
date to  advise  and  consent,  the  Senate 
must  pass  on  the  qualifications  of 
nominees,  ensuring  that  standards  of 
integrity  and  competence  are  satisfied. 
The  role  of  the  Senate  is  not  to  second 
guess  the  President  but  in  essence  to 
protect  the  institutions  of  government 
from  a  steward  not  equal  to  the  task. 
In  doing  so  we  must  not  be  petty  or 
partisan  and  the  record  of  the  Senate 
indicates  that  Presidential  nominees 
have  been  rejected  for  only  the  most 
compelling  of  reasons. 

In  considering  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General. 
I  have  focused  primarily  on  the  office 
of  Attorney  GeneraL  To  my  mind  the 
basic  concern  involves  the  unique  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  office.  The  Attor- 
ney General  is  much  more  than  the 
administrator  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Attorney  General  is  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment He  represents  all  citizens  in 
enforcing  the  law  in  the  public  inter- 
est. He  is  the  people's  lawyer.  He  is  en- 
trusted with  protecting  society  against 
criminals  and  sul}versl(m.  safeguarding 
the  consumer  and  enforcing  drug,  im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws.  To 
him  are  vested  the  sensitive  decisions 
to  prosecute  violators  for  restraints  on 
and  monopolization  of  trade  and  to  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws  to  ensure  cam- 
petitive  conditions  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  He  is  responsible  for  en- 
f  oreing  Federal  dvll  righU  laws  which 
prohibit  discrimination.  It  is  the  At- 
torney General  who  determines 
whether  Justice  is  administered  in  a 
fair  and  even-handed  manner.  And  it 
is  the  Attorney  General  who  must 
ensure  in  reality  and  in  the  public  per- 
ception that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  an  instrument  of  law  and  not  of 
politics. 

The  vital  natiire  of  this  office  argues 
for  a  nominee  who  meets  the  highest 
standards  of  the  legal  profession.  It 
argues  for  a  person  who  is  nominated 
for  the  caliber  of  his  professional 
qualifications  and  not  for  political 
services.  If  any  officer  of  the  Cabinet 
should  be  removed  from  the  political 
process,  it  is  the  Attorney  GeneraL 

In  recent  memory  that  has  not  been 
the  case.  Since  World  War  U.  four 
Presidents  have  i4>pointed  as  Attorney 
General  a  principal  leader  of  a  Presi- 
dential rat"p*«g"  in  which  they  were 
elected.  The  American  Bar  AssodaUon 
warned: 

The  dose  connection  between  psrtinn 
polltici  and  the  Office  of  Attorney  Oenerml 
bai  aeriously  reduced  the  effecUvenea  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  inflamed  feara 
about  the  intesrity  of  the  sdmlnistration  of 
justice  and  created  a  substantial  credibUlty 
gap  In  the  minds  of  the  public. 

That  warning  should  be  heeded  as 
the  Senate  considers  the  nomination 
of  yet  another  "poUtical"  Attorney 
General. 

My  concern  with  this  nomination 
rests  primarily  with  the  nature  of  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General.  Ur.  Meese 
has  been  subject  to  the  most  searching 
scrutiny  and  not  been  charged  with 
any  criminal  or  ethical  misconduct. 
Mr.  Meese's  errors  vpear  to  be  ones 
of  Judimaent  and  sensitivity.  If  he  were 
nominated  for  most  other  government 
posts,  I  believe  I  could  vote  for  his 
confirmation.  He  has  served  the  Presi- 
dent loyally  and  deserves  his  reward. 
The  Attorney  Generalship  is  not  an 
appropriate  reward.  I  don't  want  to 
focus  on  Mr.  Meese  personally  but  on 
the  question  of  what  factors  should 
disbar  a  person  from  serving  as  Attor- 
ney General.  Certainly  lack  of  integri- 
ty or  competence  should  preclude.  And 
as  the  Senate  has  once  indicated.  It  is 
not  a  post  for  a  political  operative.  It 
is  on  that  score  I  find  Mr.  Meese  want- 
ing. 

As  chief  of  staff  of  the  1080  Reagan 
Presidential  campaign.  Mr.  Meese  ob- 


viously played  a  leading  partisan  role 
in  the  election  of  a  President.  In  1977 
the  Sraate  passed  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  [Mr. 
BsMTSKii]  barring  those  who  had  a 
high  level  campaign  role  from  serving 
as  Attorney  General  or  Deputy  Attor- 
ney GeneraL  I  supported  that  legisla- 
tion and  it  remains  my  view  that  the 
Senate  was  correct  in  its  Judgment 
that  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
must  be  guarded  from  involvement  or 
the  appearance  of  involvement  in  par- 
tisan politics.  The  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  represents  the  first  ap- 
pohitment  of  a  "political"  Attorney 
General  since  passage  of  the  Bentsen 
amendment.  The  amendment  Is  not 
law  but  it  should  w>ply.  The  larger 
and  more  significant  matter  at  Issue  is 
not  Mr.  Meese  himself  but  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Attorney  General  being 
removed  from  the  political  realm.  Our 
rule  for  any  President  must  be  that 
this  office  is  off  limits  to  poUtlcs  and 
now  is  the  time  to  make  that  rule  the 
will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  basis  I  would 
vote  not  to  confirm  Edwin  Meese  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.*  ,^ 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  recent  scrutiny 
of  Mi.  Meese.  F«w  persons  in  our  Gov- 
ernment have  undergone  such  exten- 
sive reviews  of  their  personal  and  pro- 
fessional lives.  The  review  of  Mr. 
Meese's  activities  revealed  no  illegal- 
ities, although  Ed  Meese  has  admitted 
that  he  would  have  dcme  certain 
things  differently  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  impropriety.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Meese's  assessment 

Ed  Meese  is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's team.  When  all  else  is  said  and 
done,  it  is  the  President  who  bears  the 
glories  and  travails  for  the  actions  of 
his  Cabinet  members.  Mr.  Meese  has 
served  as  counselor  to  the  President  s 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Security 
CounclL  Before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Meese  was  the  executive  as- 
sistant and  chief  of  staff  to  President 
Reagan  when  he  was  Governor  of 
California.  Siu«ly  by  now  the  Presi- 
dent knows  exactly  the  timber  of  this 


As  helmsman  of  our  Nation's  Justice 
Department  it  will  be  up  to  Mr.  Meese 

to  carry  on  the  administration's  cam- 
paign against  Illegal  drugs.  He  is  a  vet- 
eran of  many  years  In  this  war,  and 
the  has  the  street  savvy  that  can  only 
be  acquired  by  a  prosecutor  who  has 
fought  crime,  which  he  did  in  Oak- 
land, CA,  for  8  years.  Mr.  Meese  has 
also  served  for  several  years  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  California  Organised 
Crime  Control  Commission  and  has 
gained  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  by  serving  as 
the  director  of  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice  Policy  and  Management  when 
he  was  a  law  school  professor  at  the 
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University  of  San  Diego.  Finally,  his 
commitment  to  crime  prevention  is  ex- 
emplified by  his  active  ongoing  partici- 
pation in  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Criminal  Law  Section. 

Mr.  Meese  slso  has  the  managerial 
fUTia  which  are  necessary  to  run  the 
Justice  Department  He  graduated 
from  Yale  with  a  degree  in  public  ad- 
mlnlstratlmi  and  later  served  as  vice 
president  of  Rohr  Industries,  a  conuia- 
ny  which  Is  a  leader  In  the  aeroqMoe 
industry. 

Mr.  Meese  possesses  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  serve  as  Attorney 
GeneraL  He  enjoys  the  full  confidence 
of  the  President  and  I  expect  that  Ed 
Meese  will  fullfU  the  reqxmslbillUes  of 
this  Important  Cabinet  office  with  dis- 
tinction^^ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  mnits  and  serious  consid- 
eratkm  of  the  Issues  involved. 

As  I  considered  the  questlcms  raised 
about  Mr.  Meese's  fltneas  to  serve  as 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  and  by  the  report 
of  the  Indepeadent  CounseL  I  gave 
substantial  weis^t  to  my  belief  that 
the  Presldait  should  have  broad  dis- 
cretion in  selecting  a  Cabinet  to  oi- 
foroe  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  to  implement  his 
administration's  policies. 

The  questl<His  raised  during  the 
hearings  caused  me  a  great  deal  of 
concern  and  uneasiness.  Mr.  Jacob 
Stein,  the  Independent  CoimseL  after 
an  exhaustive  tracking  of  documents 
and  testimony,  concluded  that  there 
was  no  nexus  between  the  purported 
financial  favors  and  amwintments  to 
Federal  Jobs.  Mr.  Stetn  found  "no 
basis  with  respect  to  any  of  the  11  al- 
legations for  the  bringing  of  a  prosecu- 
tion against  Mr.  Meese."  Thus,  Mr. 
Stein's  findings  have  removed  any 
question  of  criminal  activity  from  this 
nomination.  Although  I  still  have  res- 
ervations about  the  wlsdcmi  of  this  ap- 
pointment those  reservations  do  not 
overemne  my  Itelief  that  It  is  the  rare 
oocasl(»  when  the  tradltim  of  allow- 
ing the  President  a  relatively  free 
hand  should  not  be  observed. 

Based  on  the  ladi  of  substantial  and 
credible  evidence  to  establish  that  Mr. 
Meese  is  lacking,  in  either  a  profes- 
sional or  ethical  sense:  I  am  voting, 
with  some  reluctance,  in  favor  of  his 
nomination  to  serve  as  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  I 
will  vote  not  to  confirm  Mr.  Meese, 
now  counselor  to  the  President  for 
the  office  of  Attorney  General. 

The  record  presented  to  us  is  hardly 
a  simple  one:  else  the  Senate  would 
not  have  been  treating  with  the  ques- 
tion for  getting  on  to  a  year.  Even  so,  I 
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do  not  find  myself  In  doubt  as  to  the 
balance  of  the  Issue. 

I  was  the  third  person  to  hold  the 
position  of  counselor  to  the  President. 
Arthur  F.  Bums  was  the  first,  Bryce 
N.  Harlow  the  second.  They  set  the 
standards  for  that  office.  The  position 
has.  or  had.  no  duties  as  such  save  as 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  de- 
sires counsel.  In  offering  that  counsel, 
it  had  to  be  assumed  that  no  personal 
interest  would  in  any  way  influence 
the  advice  (iven:  nor  yet  would  there 
be  any  appearance  of  such  Influence. 

Faithful  to  his  trust  In  every  other 
regard  of  which  I  am  aware.  I  must 
even  so  Judge  that  Mr.  Meese  did  not 
sufficiently  understand  this  central 
duty:  or  If  he  did  understand,  did  not 
sufficienUy  abide  by  it.  That  is  too 
great  a  lapse  to  be  put  in  considering 
his  qualifications  for  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  he  wiU  be  con- 
firmed. I  wish  him  well  in  his  work, 
and  trust  his  recent  experience  will  en- 
large rather  than  narrow  his  views. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  to  confirm  Attorney  General- 
Designate  Edwin  Meese  III.  because  in 
the  many  years  I  have  known  and 
worked  with  him.  I  have  found  him  to 
be  competent  and  ethical:  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  unproven  charges  of  un- 
ethical conduct  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  full  Senate  have 
considered  at  length  should  disqualify 
him  from  serving  as  the  President's 
choice  for  Attorney  General. 

At  the  extensive  hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  carefully  lis- 
tened to  and  questioned  witnesses  on 
the  chuges  that  he  obtained  favors 
from  Government  employees  for 
whom  he  helped  seciire  Jobs.  No  one 
contends  that  there  was  a  quid  pro 
quo:  or,  stated  differently,  that  Mr. 
Meese  traded  an  official  decision  for 
financial  benefit  to  himself.  The  un- 
contradicted evidence  showed  that  the 
terms  of  the  loan  transactions  had 
been  established  between  the  parties 
before  Mr.  Meese  sat  on  the  board 
which  reviewed  appointments:  and  all 
obligations  owed  by  Mr.  Meese  were 
fully  paid. 

The  hearings  dealt  extensively  with 
questions  of  the  I4>pearance  of  impro- 
priety and  the  substance  of  impropri- 
ety. Those  hearings  considered  at 
length  charges  of  misconduct.  Such 
charges  could  be  categorised  as 
"issues"  or  "questions"  or  "vpear- 
ances"  of  wrongful  conduct.  The  evi- 
dence showed,  in  my  Judgment,  that 
there  was  no  wrongful  conduct  or  im- 
propriety. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  hearings, 
and  the  inquiries  of  the  Independent 
counsel  and  ethics  board,  necessarily 
and  properly  Involved  extensive  radio, 
television  and  newspaper  coverage. 
Considering  the  attendant  publicity, 
no  matter  how  conclusive  the  exoner- 
ating evidence  may  be.  that  evidence 


can  never  erase  the  perception  in  some 
people's  minds  that  Mr.  Meese  has 
become  tainted  and  should  not  become 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Since  the  evidence  shows  Blr.  Meese 
did  not  act  wrongfully  or  unethically, 
it  would  obviously  be  fundamentally 
unfair  to  Mr.  Meese  to  disqualify  him 
because  of  public  doubts  which  are  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  process  of  con- 
sidering such  charges. 

Senator  Jossth  Bmcif  of  Delaware, 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  agreed  in  the  course 
of  the  hearings  that  Mr.  Meese  had 
done  nothing  iUegal  or  unethical.  Not- 
withstanding those  conclusions  which 
Senator  BniBi  stated  on  the  record,  he 
added  that  he  opposed  Mr.  Meeae's 
nomination  because  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  reach  a  "higher  standard." 
It  is  my  Judgment  that  an  Individual 
Senator's  "standards"  or  "higher 
standards"  are  not  grounds  for  voting 
against  the  President's  nominee  under 
the  Senate's  "advice  and  consent"  role 
under  our  Constitutkm  where  a  nomi- 
nee is  competent,  honest  and  ethnical, 
although  I  respect  Senator  Biosir's 
differing  view. 

My  own  public  policy  Judgments 
differ  with  some  of  Mr.  Meeae's  sub- 
stantive positions  and  many  Pennsyl- 
vania constituents,  through  letter  and 
telephone  calls,  have  made  me  aware 
that  it  is  unpopular  to  vote  to  confirm 
Mr.  Meese  as  Attorney  General  be- 
cause of  a  public  perception  of  taint  or 
because  of  Mr.  Meese's  positions  on 
substantive  issues.  Again,  as  I  see  it. 
those  factors  are  not  grounds  for 
voting  against  Mr.  Meese  under  the 
Senate's  "advice  and  consent"  role 
under  our  Cimstltutkm. 

During  the  course  of  hearings.  I 
questioned  Mr.  Meese  closely  <m  many 
substantive  issues.  It  was  regrettable 
that  so  much  of  the  hearings  focused 
on  Mr.  Meese's  specific  conduct  as  op- 
posed to  broader  policy  considerations 
which  would  guide  Mr.  Meese  If.  as 
and  when  confirmed  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eraL 

On  the  issue  of  dvil  rights,  I  was  re- 
assured with  Mr.  Meese's  testimony  in 
support  of  affirmative  action  to  pro- 
vide greater  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  minorities  and  women.  On  the 
Important  subject  of  procedural  safe- 
guards on  vital  policies  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service,  I 
was  pleased  with  his  commitment  to 
review  and  change  critical  policies  of 
INS  as  they  related  to  evaluation  of 
prospective  defenses  by  immigrants 
before  deportation  proceedings  are  in- 
stituted, the  issuance  of  summons  in- 
stead of  warrants  of  arrest  where 
flight  was  not  anticipated  and  a 
chuige  to  "in  camera"  proceedings  to 
avoid  possible  retaliation  against  the 
Immigrant  by  the  nation  of  origin. 

On  the  very  important  issue  of  fight- 
ing violent  and  organized  crime.  I  be- 


lieve Mr.  Meeae's  background  and  ex- 
perience well  qualify  him  to  be  Attor- 
ney General.  His  experience  goes  back 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
when  he  served  as  assistant  district  at- 
torney in  Alameda  County.  CA.  In  the 
many  contacts  I  have  had  with  him 
over  the  years.  I  have  found  him  to  be 
knowledgeable  and  extremely  capable 
in  this  field. 

Another  aspect  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment, and  that  is  that  this  vote  of  the 
Senate  in  a  fundamental  sense  consti- 
tutes a  verdict  on  the  life  and  career 
of  a  man  who  has  contributed  most  of 
his  adult  life  to  public  service.  Know- 
ing him  as  I  do  and  having  closely  ob- 
served the  events  of  the  past  year 
while  his  confirmation  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  I  have  watched 
Mr.  Meese  undergo  as  gruelling  an  ex- 
polence  as  anyone  who  has  aspired  to 
serve  in  Government.  As  an  accepted 
and  fair  part  of  our  system,  many  dti- 
aens  and  many  observers,  including  in 
this  matter  even  editorial  writers  from 
foreign  countries,  have  spoken  freely 
about  Mr.  Meese— usually  in  derogato- 
ry terms. 

To  understate  the  matter.  Mr.  Meese 
has  persevered  to  vindicate  his  reputa- 
tion. Baaed  on  the  man  I  know  person- 
ally and  on  the  evidence  in  the  record 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings and  the  independent  counsel's 
fiiKllngs.  he  is  entitled  to  that  vindica- 
tion. 

If  men  of  ability  are  to  continue  to 
aq>ire  to  high  public  office,  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  hearing  process  and 
the  attendant  publicity,  then  the 
Senate  must  be  meticulous  in  sifting 
the  facts  and  »"*fc«"g  the  ultimate 
Judgment  in  order  to  do  Justice  to  the 
public  and  the  President's  appointee 
notwithstanding  a  widespread  public 
perception  which  is  wrong. 

These  factors,  in  my  considered 
opinion,  call  for  an  afflrmative  vote 
and  the  confirmation  of  Edwin  Meese 
ni.  to  be  Attorney  General 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  Meese 
n(«nlnation  for  Attorney  General  that 
are  deeply  troubling. 

There  is.  however,  an  overriding  dis- 
qualification in  terms  of  Mr.  Meese's 
fitness  to  serve  as  Attorney  GeneraL 

That  factor  is  his  long-time  intimate 
personal  relationship  with  President 
Reagan  and  his  leaiUng  role  as  a  cam- 
paign director  in  Ronald  Reagan's  pre- 
vious rympaJgTM  which  disqualifies 
him  for  this  critical  Cabinet  position. 

I  had  precisely  the  same  concerns 
with  Bdr.  Griffin  Bell  and  his  intimate 
personal  and  campaign  relationship 
with  President  Carter.  I  therefore  op- 
posed and  voted  against  the  Bell  nomi- 
nation, which  occurred  within  my  own 
party  in  1977. 

The  sad  example  of  John  lifltchell  is 
a  vivid  iUustration  of  why  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  have  a  well  estab- 


lished arm's-length  relationship  from 
the  President. 

President  Ford  wisely  and  properly 
acted  in  such  a  way  in  naming  Edward 
Levy  as  his  Attorney  General,  a  well 
qualified  nominee  with  whom  Presi- 
dent Ford  did  not  have  an  intimate 
personal  or  campaign  relationship. 

I  similarly  thought  it  was  improper 
when  President  Kennedy  named  his 
brother  as  Attorney  General  in  1961— 
and  so  stated  at  the  time. 

So  I  cannot  support  this  nomination 
and  feel  the  country  is  poorly  served 
by  it. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  rules  the  time  here.  I 
would  like  to  have  only  a  minute  or 
two  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Meese. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  looked  at  this  nomination  prob- 
ably as  hard  as  any  nomination  that 
we  have  had  before  us. 

We  have  had  several  for  Attorney 
General.  I  remember  when  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Bell  came  before  the 
Senate.  We  gave  him  a  thorough 
review.  We  demanded  that  Bfr.  BeU 
drop  membership  in  a  couple  of  clubs 
because  there  was  some  indications 
that  perhsjiK  they  discriminated 
against  membership. 

When  Mr.  CivUetU  came  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  we  demanded 
and  were  able  to  receive  from  him  that 
he  would  set  up  a  Hlq>anic  advisory 
board,  which  he  did. 

And  those  two  gentlemen.  I  think, 
served  this  cotmtry  well.  They  were 
the  choice  of  the  President.  There 
were  some  Members  here  who  did  not 
feel  like  they  were  the  best  choice. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers today  who  does  not  feel  Mr. 
Meese  is  the  best  choice.  But  I  have 
looked  at  it  very  carefully  and  in  con- 
science I  cannot  come  to  a  conclusion 
otherwise  after  the  investigator,  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  has  con- 
cluded that  this  man  has  done  nothing 
wrong. 

I  like  to  hold  myself  up  as  the  ster- 
ling citisen  who  would  say.  "Well,  I 
certainly  would  not  do  what  Mr. 
Meese  did:  that  certainly  I  can  put 
myself  above  this  because  of  my  finan- 
cial resources."  or  what  have  you  or  "I 
would  declare  this  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  office  regarding  employ- 
ment." and  what  have  you.  And  I 
would.  And  I  wish  Mr.  Meese  had. 

But  the  reality,  or  the  bottom  line, 
as  we  like  to  say  in  the  business  world, 
is  that  Mr.  Meese  did  nothing  that  was 
unequal.  And  that  is  not  Just  my 
standard,  that  is  the  standard  that 
was  Judged  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Now  there  are  many  reasons  you 
might  not  like  Mr.  Meese.  Tou  might 
not  like  him  because  of  his  statements 
on  people  sleeping  on  grates.  I  did  not 


like  that.  You  might  not  like  him  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  a  forceful 
person  to  put  forth  equal  opportunity, 
perhaps  promote  more  women  on  the 
bench.  And  I  disagree  with  that.  And 
you  might  not  like  him  because  he 
borrowed  some  money  from  a  friend 
who  ended  up  getting  a  Job.  And  I  do 
not  like  that. 

But  he  said  under  oath,  and  it  was 
satisfied  to  this  Senator  in  the  testi- 
mony by  the  report  as  put  into  the 
record  of  the  independent  investiga- 
tor, as  well  as  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics,  that  this  man  committed 
no  wrong. 

Now.  given  that.  then,  the  question 
is  do  we  set  a  standard  of  our  own? 
Mine?  That  the  Senator  from  Arlsona 
has  a  standard  that  everyone  has  to 
meet  and  if  you  meet  that  standard, 
then  you  can  serve  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  And  if  you 
meet  Uiis  standard,  then  you  can  serve 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Walter  Mondale  or 
of  Jimmy  Carter  or  Senator  liuyro 
Bkhtskh.  who  will  be  President  of  his 
country  some  day,  I  predict 

The  point  is.  I  am  not  going  to  place 
my  standard  on  this  IndlviduaL  I  am 
willing  to  rely  on  his  some  7  days  of 
hearings,  on  the  pertinent  quesUcms 
that  we  put  to  him  and  by  the  inde- 
pendent investigators  as  well  as  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  and  con- 
clude that  he  has  committed  no 
wrong. 

As  I  said,  he  would  not  be  my  choice 
if  I  were  the  nominator.  But  I  believe 
that  he  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
to  serve  this  country  and  he  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  standard  now  that 
we  all  wish  that  we  all  had.  that  we 
never  made  a  mistake,  that  we  never 
inftinged  on  any  personal  frioidshlps, 
that  we  never  did  any  favors  for  any- 
body. 

Time  WiU  only  telL  I  think  Mr. 
Meese  has  not  only  been  throui^  a 
grueling  process  but  realises  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  poor  Jiidgmoits.  He 
admits  it.  Time  and  time  again  he  said 
if  he  had  to  do  it  again  some  of  the  de- 
cisions he  made  he  would  not  have 
made  them  in  that  direction.  How 
much  can  you  bleed  someone?  How 
many  times  can  you  bleed  them?  "Hey. 
you  made  a  mistake.  Hey.  this  is  a  bad 
thing.  You  should  slap  yourself  on  the 
back." 

I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  now 
to  let  this  man  prove  himself.  I  hope 
for  his  country,  I  hope  for  Mr.  Meese 
and  his  family  and  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  all  of  us  that 
he  WiU  fulflU  that  commitment  that 
he  made  to  the  Judiciary  C(»nmlttee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Ariscma  for  the  careful  and  deUb- 
erate  attention  he  gave  to  this  nomi- 
nation and  for  the  logical  conclusion 
he  has  reached. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes,  42  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  and 
the  »mi#TM^  of  the  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognised. 

Mr.  wnJBON.  Mr.  President,  no  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  history  has  gone  through  so 
grueling,  so  rigorous  an  investigation 
and  examination  of  his  ethical  and 
professional  caiMibiUties  as  has  Ed 
Meese.  The  fuU  resources  of  the  FBI. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce,  and  con- 
gressional staffs  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  months  to  the  independent 
counsel.  Mr.  Stein,  who  then  thereaf- 
ter methodically  sifted  through  the  in- 
timate details  of  Ed  Meese's  personal 
and  ixofeasional  life. 

What  did  the  record  show?  In  the 
words  of  the  report:  "We  find  no  bases 
with  remect  to  any  of  the  11  allega- 
tions against  Mr.  Meese." 

Indeed,  in  the  words  of  the  report, 
thou^  he  was  charged  with  not 
iwirfa»y  ctHnments  on  the  ethical  con- 
duet  or  the  propriety  of  Ed  Meese.  the 
Indepaidmt  counsel  cast  the  language 
of  his  findings  in  a  way  that  gave  the 
T»^*T<iniiin  support  to  the  conclusion 
Just  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ariso- 
na.  The  language,  which  I  quote  now 
in  part,  reads:  "We  found  no  indica- 
tion of  any  underljing  improper  or  U- 
legal  conduct." 

Not  only  is  this  man  cleared  of  any 
charges,  not  Just  with  respect  to  crimi- 
nal liability  but  with  req>ect  to  unethi- 
cal conduct  niose  who  say  they  are 
cmoomed  about  appearsnces  on  this 
floor  should  be.  They  should  be  ccm- 
cemed  as  weU  with  the  appearances  of 
this  body.  They  should  be  concerned 
that  the  kind  of  rigorous  examlnatim. 
which  is  proper  for  this  office,  not 
become  one  that  is  in  any  way  tainted 
with  the  appearance  of  partisanship  or 
seddng  to  undermine  a  man  because 
of  the  philosophy  he  holds. 

In  fact  what  we  have  seen  I  think  is 
a  very  costly  experience  for  the  United 
States.  We  wiU  never  be  able  to  quan- 
tify what  the  experioioe  of  Ed  Meese 
in  enduring  this  ordeal  has  cost  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  the  talent 
that  wiU  not  seek  aM>ointmait  to  high 
office,  because,  although  of  similar 
talent,  lesser  men.  lessn  in  fortitude, 
lesser  in  dedication.  wiU  decide  that 
they  wiU  not  subject  themselves  or 
their  f  amiUes  to  that  kind  of  ordeaL 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  that 
Ed  Meese  is  a  greater  man.  one  with 
that  kind  of  peculiar  dedication,  one 
who  has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  not 
Just  finandiaiy.  but  to  have  the  thick- 
est possible  hide.  I  hope  there  will  be 
more  like  him. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFPICEH.  The 
Senator  frcan  Utah  is  recognised  for  1 
minute  and  44  seconds. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  an  interesting  nomination.  It  has 
been  an  Important  nomination.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  scrutlnlied  nomi- 
nations in  history.  There  have  been  se- 
rious allegations  made  against  Mr. 
Meese.  But  the  special  counsel  found 
that  those  allegations  are  without 
merit  from  a  criminal  standpoint.  The 
Office  of  Oovemment  Ethics  has 
found  there  are  no  ethical  violations. 
The  committee  has  not  found  any  eth- 
ical violations  or  violations  or  moral 
terpitude.  Therefore,  what  really  is 
left  is  a  Judgment  about  Mr.  Meese 
based  upon  the  life  that  he  has  lived. 

I  submit  to  this  body  that  If  you 
look  at  Mr.  Meese's  life.  If  you  look  at 
what  he  has  accomplished,  if  you  look 
at  the  service  he  has  given,  if  you  look 
at  the  distinguished  academic  career 
and  the  distinguished  prosecutorial 
career  and  the  distinguished  career  in 
serving  the  State  of  California  and.  of 
course,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  seems  difficult 
for  me  to  conclude— and  I  think  for  ev- 
erybody else  who  looks  at  it  carefully 
and  honestly— that  Mr.  Meese  should 
be  denied  this  opportunity  to  serve  his 
Government  at  this  time  in  this  place. 

I  also  think  we  ought  to  all  consider 
the  ordeal  that  he  has  been  through 
and  the  approach  of  certain  groups 
and  certain  people  in  trjrlng  to  destroy 
his  reputation.  I  would  also  caution 
and  ask  our  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
man's  family,  look  at  the  sacrifices  he 
has  made  here  in  Washington,  the  suf- 
fering he  has  gone  through,  and  I  feel 
confident  BIr.  Meese  will  pass  here 
today. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  have? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  and  twenty-two  seconds. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Bdr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
some  statements  that  have  Just  been 
made,  particularly  quotations  from 
the  independent  counsel's  report.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  when  we 
quote  something  we  quote  not  half  a 
sentence  but  the  entire  sentence.  The 
statement  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  quot- 
ing the  report,  that— 

We  find  no  basis  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  U  allesations  asainst  Mr.  Meese. 

What  the  full  sentence  says  is: 
We  find  no  basis  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  11  alletations  for  the  brlnslng  of  a  pros- 
ecution acainat  Mr.  Meese  for  the  violation 
of  a  Federal  criminal  statute. 

That  is  a  far  different  thing  than 
finding  no  basis  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  allegations.  And  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,     the     independent     counsel 


never  said  that  Mr.  Meese  did  nothing 
wrong. 

He  said  there  is  no  basis  for  bringing 
a  Federal  criminal  proaecutlon. 

Mr.  DiCONCINL  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield.  I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  that. 
What  is  wrong  is  wrong  In  someone's 
mind.  In  the  law  he  did  nothing 
wrong.  That  is  what  the  independent 
counsel  said,  and  that  is  all  I  ever  said 
or  the  Senator  from  California.  Tou 
are  wanting  to  place  a  Judgment  of 
your  own  on  what  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No.  I  am  Just 
saying  there  is  a  vast  differenoe  be- 
tween independent  counsel  saying 
there  is  no  basts  for  bringing  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  That  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence. That  is  a  proaeeutorial  discre- 
tion. I  Just  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  rarely  has  a  Preskient 
nominated  for  such  a  high  position  a 
nominee  who  combined  a  laA  of  pro- 
fessional qualifications  with  the  dem- 
onstrated record  of  ethical  insensltlv- 
ity  which  in  combination  In  my  Judg- 
ment makes  this 

Mr.  WIUSON.  WlU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  frtnn  Delaware 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  another  minute  to  complete? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  wiU  yield  another 
minute  but  I  will  not  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. I  only  have  8  minutes  left. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  want  to  conclude 
by  saying  this  is  clearly  a  nomination 
that  will  be  approved  I  believe  by  all 
of  the  references  that  have  been  made 
to  the  Independent  counsel's  report. 
As  a  Justification.  aU  this  says  is  that 
there  is  no  basis,  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  bring  a  criminal  action 
against  this  individual. 

If  ever  there  were  a  minimal  stand- 
ard to  argue  in  someone's  behalf,  that 
is  it.  The  erosion  of  the  principle  of 
high  standards  for  office  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  the  principal 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  nominee  for 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
is  that  he  has  not  committed  an  action 
for  which  he  can  be  Indicted.  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  that  is  not  the  most  ac- 
curate and  devastating  evidence  of  the 
erosion  of  the  standards  which  the 
people  of  this  country  ought  to  have- 
ought  to  have— and  I  believe  the 
people  stiU  do  have  for  the  very  high- 
est public  office,  the  most  important 
law  officer,  law  enforcement  official  in 
this  country  whose  standards,  whose 
ethics  and  whose  Judgment  will  be  im- 
printed on  the  law  of  this  country  over 
the  next  4  years  to  a  degree  far  more 
even  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  standards  demon- 
strated in  this  report  are  those  that 
we  want  in  the  highest  office  of  the 
land.  To  me  the  answer  is  clearly  no.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  THX7RMOND.  How  much  time 
Is  left.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  majority  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognised. 

BCr  THURMOND.  How  much  time  is 
left? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware WiU  be  delighted  to  yield  in  Just  a 
moment.  I  want  to  make  two  com- 
ments. I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Maine  on  his  comment.  He  has  accu- 
rately portrayed  what  is  at  stake  here. 
We  have  now  concluded  that  if  you 
are  not  eligible  for  Indictment,  your 
are  eligible  for  appolntmuit  to  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  the  Senator  from  California  and 
I  had  a  Uttle  exchange  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the 
Senator  pointed  out  that  no  Attorney 
General  nominee  has  gone  through 
what  in  fact  this  nominee  has  gone 
through.  I  would  only  add  none  has 
deserved  it  as  much. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

BCr.  President.  I  rise  not  only  as  a 
new  Senator,  but  also  as  a  former 
prosecutor  who  administered  a  district 
attorney's  office  in  the  largest  county 
in  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  10 
largest  counties  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  prosecuted  organized  crime, 
white  collar  crime,  and  poUtlcal  cor- 
ruption, and  I  have  tried  cases  before 
the  bar  in  private  practice  as  weU.  It  is 
these  experiences,  experiences  which 
were  critical  to  my  own  development 
as  a  person  in  pubUc  life,  that  bring 
me  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Meese  as  Attorney  OeneraL 

like  many  of  my  coUeagues,  I  be- 
lieve a  President  should  as  a  general 
matter  be  free  to  choose  who  he 
wishes  to  serve  him  in  his  administra- 
tion. But  in  certain  instances  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Senate  must  preserve  the 
standards  of  our  other  institutions  by 
saving  no  to  the  President.  That  is  our 
solemn  responsibility  and  this  is  such 
a  case. 

It  is  one  thing  to  simply  say  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
heads  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
thereby  fills  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant public  positions.  It  is  another  to 
understand  the  enormous  breadth  of 
responsibility  that  we  convey  with  this 
appointment.  He  or  she  runs  the  larg- 
est law  firm  in  the  Nation,  serves  as 
counsel  for  all  our  citizens,  represent- 
ing them  in  enforcing  the  law  in  our 


pubUc  interest.  The  Attorney  General 
is  responsible  not  only  for  protecting 
us  against  criminals,  but  for  safe- 
guarding consumers,  ensuring  compe- 
tition in  business  to  maintain  free  en- 
terprise, and  enforcing  our  civil  rights 
laws  to  fight  discrimination. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  demand- 
ing Job  description,  for  what  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  most  demanding 
Jobs  in  government.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
sponsible for  upholding  our  national 
standard  of  Justice,  and  that  is— or 
ought  to  be— a  high  standard  indeed. 

We  do  not  have  to  reach  back  far  in 
our  own  memories  to  recaU  how  im- 
portant this  choice  is.  During  Water- 
gate, oiu-  entire  Nation  looked  at  im- 
proprieties in  high  office— including 
the  office  of  Attorney  General— and 
admitted  that  something  was  terribly 
wrong  with  the  behavior  and  the 
standards  of  those  who  were  running 
our  country.  The  actions  which  gave 
rise  to  Watergate  were  a  national  dis- 
grace. On  the  other  hand  the  response 
of  our  institutions,  our  courts,  our 
Congress,  and  ultimately  the  executive 
department  itself,  were  a  continuing 
source  of  national  pride.  The  courts 
said  no.  you  cannot  commit  these  im- 
proprieties. And  ultimately  those  who 
conmiitted  those  improprieties  left 
office  volimtarlly,  with  nearly  aU  ac- 
knowledging that  they  had  done  some- 
thing wrong,  that  they  had  violated  a 
public  trust. 

This  was  a  critical  experience  for 
many  of  us.  We  saw  our  institutions 
chaUenged  by  those  who  brought 
leaser  standards  to  poUtical  life.  And 
after  we  began  to  understand  to  what 
degree  their  morals  had  corrupted  and 
weakened  our  pubUc  institutions,  we 
insisted  upon  a  more  demanding 
standard. 

In  the  case  of  an  Attorney  General, 
that  standard  must  be  especiaUy  high 
and  we  should  not  deviate  from  it.  It 
should  require  that  a  nominee  for  this 
poBlticm  have  demonstrated  capacity 
for  the  work  entaUed.  be  clearly  free 
from  any  suspicion  of  conflicts  or  in- 
appropriate actions  for  a  pubUc 
person,  be  a  person  with  demonstrated 
commitment  to  Justice  and  to  our  Jus- 
tice system,  and  be  someone  who  is 
adequately  iiulependent  and  to  some 
extent  beyond  partisan  poUtics. 

This  final  standard,  of  poUtical  inde- 
pendence, is  one  standard  which  the 
Watergate  scandals  particularly  rec- 
ommended, after  we  saw  what  could 
happen  when  a  campaign  official  and 
close  friend  of  a  President  became  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  country. 

I  regret  that  in  my  opinion  Mr. 
Meese  does  not  meet  these  basic  stand- 
ards. One  searches  through  his  r6sum6 
for  a  history  of  emplosrment,  pubUca- 
tions.  administrative  legal  experience, 
lefl^l  scholarship,  legal  practice,  or  any 
other  appropriate  experience  that 
would  qualify  him  for  the  position. 


Yes.  Mr.  Meese  was  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  in  Alameda  County  in 
California  in  the  late  1950's  and 
1960's.  No.  this  does  not  make  him 
qualified  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  unless  mere  em- 
ployment as  a  prosecutor  makes  one 
qualified  to  be  the  Nation's  chief  pros- 
ecutor. Yes.  Mr.  Meese  practiced  law 
for  a  period.  But  during  this  time,  he 
devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  the 
world  of  poUtics.  not  the  world  of  law. 
Between  the  two.  there  is  a  world  of 
difference  that  I  think  aU  of  us  recog- 
nize. 

It  is  clear  that  many  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  are  far  more  qualified  for  the 
position  of  Attorney  General  than  Mr. 
Meese.  as  suggested  by  Senator  Mrz- 
BiBADM's  list,  presented  here  earUer 
this  week.  Certainly,  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals Senator  MBRsmAUM  listed 
from  Massachusetts  have  denuHistrat- 
ed  greater  qualifications  than  Mr. 
Meese  to  be  Attorney  OeneraL  If 
President  Reagan  wanted  someone 
with  adequate  quallflcattons.  he  could 
take  his  pick  from  the  Massachusetts 
portion  alone  of  Senator  Mrz- 
otBAOM's  list.  The  President  should 
take  a  look  at  that  list.  It  includes  18 
persons  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 
1  VB.  attorney.  2  Federal  Judges.  1 
State  Judge.  10  professors.  4  bar  offi- 
cials, and  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Prank  BeUottL  And  I 
could  add  others  not  on  this  list.  too.  if 
the  President  were  Interested. 

Instead  of  some<»ie  qualified— and  I 
am  sure  California  has  as  many  quaU- 
f  led  persons  to  be  Attorney  General  as 
Massachusetta— President  Reagan  has 
chosen  Mr.  Meeae,  who  I  have  no 
doubt  intends  to  do  his  best  at  the  Job. 
But  good  intentions  are  not  qualifica- 
tion enough  for  this  Job.  Being  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires more.  And  at  the  very  least,  it 
requires  a  special  commitment  to  the 
impvtial  and  vigilant  enforcement  of 
our  laws,  to  the  process  of  our  Judicial 
system,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quaUty  of  Justice,  and  the  clear  abOlty 
to  distinguish  between  poUtics  and  law 
enforcement. 

TOx.  Meese  has  devoted  himself  not 
to  the  legal  system  or  the  Justice 
system  or  the  administration  of  law. 
but  to  the  elections  and  reelectlons  of 
Governor  Reagan  and  President 
Reagan.  No  one  would  assert  that 
there  is  anything  dishonorable  in  such 
a  commitment  to  the  poUtical  process 
and  the  interests  of  one  individual. 
But  this  should  not  be  enough  to  Justi- 
fy confirmation  by  the  Senate  on  the 
issue  of  qualifications. 

Even  before  Watergate,  the  Senate 
made  uiunistakably  clear  that  it  would 
not  accept  modest  credentials  as  the 
standard  for  appointment  to  high 
office.  The  Senate  rejected  not  one 
but  two  Supreme  Court  nominees  on 
the  grounds  they  were  not  qualified 
for  the  profound  demands  of  the  Job. 


One  of  our  coUeagues  invited  the 
Senate  then  to  adopt  the  standard  of 
mediocrity  in  deciding  to  confirm 
these  nominees.  The  Senate  rejected 
them  and  the  standard  of  mediocrity. 
More  than  a  decade  later.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  reverse  that  decision. 

Thus  on  the  matter  of  qualifications 
alone  I  believe  Mr.  Meese  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  confirmed.  But  Mr.  Meese 
is  not  only  unqualified.  He  carries 
with  him  a  history  of  actimis  that 
merit  disqualification.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  Stein  report  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Meese  was  cleared  of 
having  ooounitted  an  indictable  of- 
fense. It  Is  a  long  way  from  sajring 
that  Mr.  Meese  is  not  indictable  to 
si^rtog  that  he  should  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  should  adopt  that 
standard  as  the  core  ethical  qualifier 
for  an  Attorney  OeneraL  And  I 
wonder,  Mr.  President,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us  as  a  nation  when  in 
TMirfaiy  a  choice  for  so  high  an  office 
the  standard  of  confirmation  is  dis- 
crediting the  negative  rather  than  wp- 
plaiiding  the  affirmative. 

Let  me  dte  one  incident  of  the  many 
reviewed  in  the  Stein  report  which  I 
think  typifies  the  questicms  raised  by 
this  nomlnatlon-:-the  accQ>tence  by 
Mr.  Meese  of  $10,000  for  consulting 
fees  which  actually  represented  Ulegal 
moving  expenses.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  understand  that 
merely  changing  the  designatitm  of 
the  payment,  as  was  done  by  Mr. 
Meese  or  done  on  his  behalf,  does  not 
get  around  the  specific  prohibition  of 
the  law.  Congress  intended  that  public 
servants  not  be  reimbursed  for  the 
cost  of  moving  to  Washington  from 
their  home  States.  Mr.  Meese  took  the 
$10,000  anyway.  To  me.  such  a  direct 
and  caUous  circumvention  of  ethical 
and  legal  restraints  demonstrates  a 
lack  of  Judgment  which  should  not  be 
rewarded  with  a  positiim  whldi  by  its 
nature  requires  even  more  demanding 
Judgments. 

Thus,  we  should  not  give  our  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  because,  first. 
Mr.  Meese  is  not  qualified  for  the  Job. 
and  second,  he  has  shown  sufficiently 
limited  understanding  of  the  ethical 
standards  required  in  public  life  that  I 
think  he  has  disqualified  himself  from 
VprovaL 

But  I  also  think  Mr.  Meese  deserves 
to  be  rejected  because  he  has  demon- 
strated by  word  and  deed  that  he  does 
not  have  the  commitment  to  Justice 
itself  that  is  required  for  any  Attorney 
General. 

A  man  who  caUed  the  American 
CivU  Liberties  Union  a  criminals' 
lobby  is  not  prepared  to  fight  for  civU 
Uberties.  A  man  who  supports  tax  ex- 
emptions for  segregated  schools  is  not 
fuUy  prepared  to  fight  for  equal  en- 
forcement of  our  laws  and  for  civU 
rights.  A  man  who  says  that  E%enezer 
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Serooce  was  misunderstood  and  who 
believes  that  there  Is  no  need  for  legal 
services  for  the  poor  is  not  someone 
who  can  adequately  serve  as  counsel  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  a  lawyer  to  protect 
their  legal  rights. 

Our  system  of  Justice  is  only  as  good 
as  the  Justice  it  offers  the  least  well 
off  of  our  citiaens.  Mr.  Meeae  has  done 
little  in  his  career  to  suggest  that  as 
Attorney  General  he  would  be  com- 
mitted to  working  for  better  Justice 
for  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  he  ap- 
pears to  view  legal  services  for  the 
poor  to  be  outside  the  province  of  gov- 
enunent  entirely.  And  I  do  not  think 
the  Senate  should  accept  this  in  a 
nominee  for  Attorney  General. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  we 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  Justice  throughout  the  United 
States.  From  the  stirrings  of  civil 
rights  with  the  case  of  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education,  the  protections 
offered  those  accused  of  a  crime  in 
cases  like  Gideon  versus  Wainwright 
and  the  Miranda  decision,  the  strides 
made  with  the  passage  of  legislation 
like  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  we  have  demanded 
ever  higher  standards  of  Justice  from 
our  Nation. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  confirm  an 
Attorney  General  who  would  fall  back 
from  all  that  we  have  accomplished. 

Finally,  if  the  struggles  of  the  past 
years  and  the  crucible  of  Watergate 
taught  us  anything,  we  have  learned 
that  an  Attorney  General  must  be  in- 
dependent. His  or  her  responsibilities 
go  far  beyond  the  political  and  the 
partisan.  An  Attorney  General  has 
hard  Judgments  to  make.  But  those 
Judgments  are  made  far  harder  when 
he  or  she  is  a  close  political  associate 
and  former  campaign  official  of  a  sit- 
ting President. 

As  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Meese 
may  well  find  that  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  the  political  positions 
of  the  President  differ.  In  such  times, 
the  Attorney  General  should  have  the 
independence  to  tell  the  President 
what  the  law  demands,  rather  than  to 
bend  to  the  Executive  will.  His  duty  is 
not  merely  to  his  President,  but  to  our 
standard  of  Justice  itself,  which  by  its 
nature  should  not  bend  to  the  politics 
of  the  day. 

The  standard  of  independence  is 
something  I  think  the  Senate  should 
insist  upon.  For  the  very  reasons  that 
the  President  considers  Mr.  Meeae 
qualified  to  be  Attorney  General; 
namely,  that  he  Is  a  close  friend  and 
adviser  and  long-time  campaign  aide.  I 
believe  he  is  unqualified.  Mr.  Meese 
does  not  bring  with  him  the  distance 
or  impartiality  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary for  the  Office  of  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

As  Senators,  we  have  the  special  re- 
sponsibility and  privilege  of  giving  our 
advice  and  consent  to  Presidential  ap- 


pointments. Confirmation  is  always  a 
serious  business,  but  this  office  we 
consider  now  carriers  with  it  special 
considerations.  I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  meet  my  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  my  State  or  of  my  country 
and  vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Meeae.  I 
strongly  and  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  frmn 
Delaware  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  fifteen  seconds. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Preaident. 
I  did  not  Intend  to  qieak  but  as  I  sat 
here  and  I  hear  a  halo  being  painted 
around  the  head  of  Mr.  Meese.  I 
thought  It  Important  that  we  not  let 
the  record  be  silent  as  to  what  the 
facts  are. 

First,  let  me  start  off  by  pointing  out 
that  this  body,  many  Members  of 
which  are  seated  here  this  afternoon, 
in  1976  voted,  and  the  Senate  voted 
unanimously,  that  never  again  should 
an  Attorney  General  be  ai>polnted  by 
a  President,  and  if  appointed,  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Soiate  if  that  individual 
was  involved  in  directing  the  campaign 
effort  of  the  President.  Mr  Meese  was 
second  In  command  of  the  campaign 
effort  He  would  attempt  to  say  that 
he  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  delegates  or  something  of  that 
kind.  But  that  was  not  the  thrust  of  it. 
The  thrust  was  when  this  body  voted 
unanimous  to  support  that  position, 
that  never  again  should  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  be  politldied. 
That  is  what  is  involved  in  Mr.  Meese's 
appointment 

But  my  dear  friend  and  colleague 
who  sits  next  to  me  said  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  fo«md 
that  Mr.  Meeie's  conduct  was  ethical. 
I  do  not  think  they  found  that  at  all. 
The  committee  voted  13  to  6  to  refer 
the  nomination  to  the  floor  of  the  \3S. 
Senate  with  a  reccmimendatlon— favor- 
able. That  did  not  mean  that  they 
found  that  his  conduct  was  ettoicaL  I 
am  not  certain  whether  some  did  not 
indicate  by  their  comments  that  they 
had  reservations  about  his  past  con- 
duet  but  were  hopeful  that  his  ethical 
conduct  In  the  future  would  be  appro- 
priate. Certainly,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it  as  far  as  anybody  who 
knows  the  facts  in  connection  with 
this  man's  conduct  that  he  has  not 
been  sensitive  to  the  ethical  propri- 
eties as  to  his  conduct  or  his  lack  of 
conduct.  And  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, who  Just  spoke  in  his  favor,  was 
the  one  who  asked  him— 

Why  didn't  you  give  back  the  promotion 
that  you  received  from  lieutenant  colonel  to 
colonel  after  you  had  learned  that  the  In- 
spector general  Indicated  that  the  rules  had 
been  changed  In  order  to  accommodate  you 
and  to  make  It  poaalble  for  you  to  have  that 
promotion? 


It  was  he  who  raised  that  point.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics,  it  is  true,  said  that  his  conduct 
was  right  But  you  have  to  look  at 
those  facts  also.  The  two  individuals 
who  spent  the  most  time  examining 
into  the  facts  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Meese  had  violated  in  three 
separate  instances  the  White  House 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
ethical  conduct.  That  is  conduct  that 
gives  the  appearance  of  Impropriety. 

Then  when  they  went  to  the  boss, 
the  boas  who  had  been  a  radiant  politi- 
cal operative  and  the  boas  then  had  a 
little  talk  with  them,  after  that  they 
changed  their  minds  and  said.  well, 
masrbe  we  were  wrong  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 

Mr.  Meese's  conduct  has  not  indicat- 
ed that  he  has  a  paragon  virtue,  nor 
can  anyone  suggest  that  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  properly  and  ethically. 
I  would  guess  as  others  have  already 
indicated  that  he  wlU  be  confirmed 
this  afternoon.  I  accept  that  as  a  fact. 

I  leam  around  here  when  you  have 
the  votes  the  arguments  and  the 
merits  sometimes  mean  very  little.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  can  only  hope  that 
Mr.  Meese's  future  conduct  will  be  far 
better  than  his  past  cwiduct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President  I  only 
have  1  minute  left  Let  me  conclude 
this  entire  process  by  suggesting  that 
we  are  adopting  a  new  standard  for  ap- 
pointment to  Attorney  General  or  any 
Cabinet  office  here.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  read  the  editorials  that  are 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Meese.  and  those  that 
are  not,  the  issue  is  constantly  raised 
whether  or  not  we  are  raising  the 
standard  which  may  be  too  difficult 
for  anyone  to  repair  to.  That  is  one  of 
the  issues  that  have  been  raised.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  think  it  Is 
about  time  we  raised  the  standards 
back  up.  It  may  be  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Meese  was  around  when  we  were 
trying  to  do  that,  some  would  argue, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  should 
have  the  disinterested  Integrity  of  a 
Robert  Taft  in  this  office.  We  should 
have  the  integrity  and  the  intellectual 
capabilities  of  other  great  people  that 
have  served  in  this  body,  in  the  Presi- 
dency, and  the  Attorney  General 
Office.  We  should  not  be  fearful  to 
seek  that.  We  should  not  be  afraid  to 
say  to  a  President  that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  demand  of  you  regardless  of 
their  political  phlloaophy.  The  last 
thhig  that  I  would  like  to  say  is  that 
my  time  is  up. 


THK  VOR  OM  COttriBMATIOH  OP  KDWIN  I 

TO  SB  ATTOuirr  oBnauL 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out my  career  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
held  the  view  that  those  persons  elect- 
ed to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  entitled  to  fill 


major  appointee  positions  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  with  persons  in  whom 
they  can  place  their  complete  trust 
and  confidence.  In  effect  when  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  elect  a 
President  I  believe  they  entrust  to 
that  person  the  direction  of  the  execu- 
tive branch— which  can  be  accom- 
plished only  If  the  President  can  select 
the  senior  officials  therein. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Constitution  in- 
vesU  in  the  U.S.  Senate  the  reqxtnsi- 
bility  of  "advice  and  consent"  in  such 
Presidential  appointments.  But  it  is 
my  view  that  the  Senate's  role  should 
be  exercised  carefully  and  conserv- 
atively. I  believe  that  the  Senate's 
function  property  is  to  raise  and 
answer  to  its  satisfaction  the  question: 
"Is  this  nominee  fit  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  exe- 
cute the  remonsibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  the  President  is  naming 
him?" 

I  do  not  believe  advice  and  consent 
matters  are  questions  of  partisan  poli- 
Ucs.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  for 
the  Members  of  the  opposition  party 
to  use  the  advice  and  consent  req)onsi- 
bility  as  a  mandate  or  opportunity  for 
petty  poUtlcal  warfare.  I  do  believe  it 
is  both  proper  and  important  to  use 
confirmation  hearings  as  a  means  to 
review  administration  actions  and  poli- 
cies, and  to  seek  to  determine  future 
administration  intentions  in  similar  re- 
spects. However,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
right— nor  do  I  believe  it  was  Intended 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  who  placed 
this  responsibility  in  the  Constitu- 
tion—to use  my  vote  on  Presidential 
nominations  as  a  device  for  embarrass- 
ing a  President  or  his  administration. 

I  believe  that  my  voting  record  on 
nominees  of  Presidents  of  the  other 
party  will  confirm  my  statement. 

But  while  I  hold  the  beliefs  I  have 
Just  described  with  strength  an  convic- 
tion. I  also  hold  with  strength  and 
conviction  the  belief  that  the  well- 
being  of  this  Nation  must  be  the  up- 
permost consideration  in  the  mind  of 
each  Senator  whenever  he  or  she  casts 
a  vote  on  confirming  Presidential 
nominees. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  being  asked  by 
the  President  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  close  aide  to  the  office  of  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 
The  person  who  holds  this  office  is  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
United  States  of  America— the  person, 
second  only  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  whom  our  system 
of  democratic  government  and  its  Con- 
stitution place  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility for  upholding  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  our  assuring  that  our 
Federal  Government  is  above  reproach 
and  honorable  in  every  respect  in  f ul- 
fllling  the  responsibilities  that  the  clti- 
sens  of  the  United  States  have  placed 
in  it 


The  Attorney  General  is,  in  fact  the 
executive  responsible  for  critical  deter- 
minations of  how  the  powCT  of  our 
Federal  Government— ceded  to  it  by 
the  people,  who  are  the  ultimate  au- 
thorities in  our  democratic  system- 
will  be  used  in  the  Govemment's 
interaction  with  individual  dtisens. 
and  how  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
dtisoiship  will  be  assured  or  denied  to 
individual  dtlaens  under  law. 

In  my  view,  this  position  requires 
sound  Judgment  acute  sensittvlty  to 
the  nuances  as  well  as  the  obvious 
characteristics  of  official  behavior,  a 
clear,  fimdamental.  unequlvoeal  com- 
mitment to  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution,  to  abide  by  all  laws  while 
itMriKtJng  that  all  other  dtlaens  do  like- 
wise, and  to  provide  a  sterling  example 
to  all  Federal  Government  offidals 
and.  more  broadly,  to  aU  American 
dtixens.  of  adheraaoe  to  the  highest 
standards  of  personal  ethics  and  con- 
duct 

It  is  saddening.  Mr.  President  to  be 
confronted  with  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  diminution— an  erosion— within 
our  Government  of  Xht  standards  of 
public  service,  of  seUlessneas  among 
our  elected  ex  appointed  offkiala,  or  of 
complete  devotion  of  those  offidals  to 
the  oommooweaL  We  must  be  troubled 
by  drcumstanoes  where  puldle  office  is 
used  to  any  degree  in  order  to  obtain 
private  gain  for  an  official  or  for  an 
official's  family,  frloids,  or  profession- 
al associates. 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  affronted  by  ex- 
amples of  such  erocion  Just  on  the 
basis  of  principle— because  it  means 
that  the  democratic  system  which  I 
and  tens  of  milUoos  of  Americans  hold 
dear,  and  for  which  so  many  Ameri- 
cans have  paid  so  dearly  in  our  more- 
than-300-year  history,  hu  short- 
changed our  dUaena.  who  have  placed 
their  trust  in  our  Government 

Such  lapses  in  adherence  to  the 
highest  standards  may  be  like  the 
effect  of  the  drops  of  water  that  fall 
on  rodt  over  a  polod  of  time:  Eventu- 
ally, the  unremitting  drops  wear  the 
rock  away.  We  ahould  be  concerned 
that  if  they  are  exposed  constantly  to 
a  government  where  selfishness  is  the 
norm,  where  conflict  of  Interest  Is  per- 
mitted to  go  unchallenged,  where  pri- 
vate gain  by  public  offidals  is  an  ev- 
eryday occurrenoe,  wboe  laws  are  ig- 
nored if  officials  happen  not  to  agree 
with  them  or  find  them  Inconvenient 
or  where  disregard  of  ethical  stand- 
ards is  no  impediment  to  high  Federal 
office,  Americans  eventually  will 
become  cynical  and  will  refuse  to  con- 
tinue to  place  their  trust  in  govern- 
ment Should  that  day  ever  come,  our 
Union  will  crumble  around  our  feet— 
and  those  of  us  who  sat  by  while  these 
things  came  to  pass  will  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  believe  Abraham  Lincoln  shared 
this  fear,  and  voiced  it  eloquently, 
when  on  January  27,  1837,  he  spoke 
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the  following  words:  "At  what  point, 
then,  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be 
expected?  I  answer,  if  it  ever  reach  us 
It  must  spring  up  amongst,  us:  it 
cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruc- 
tion be  our  lot  we  must  ourselves  be  its 
author  and  finisher.  As  a  Nation  of 
freemen  we  must  live  through  all  time 
or  die  by  suidde.  I  hcve  I  am  over 
wary,  but  If  I  am  not  there  is  even 
now  something  of  ill  omen  amongst  us. 
I  mean  the  increasing  disregard  for 
law  which  pervades  the  country  *  *  *." 

The  facts  that  have  been  presented 
duolng  the  course  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  conflrmatl<m  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  sm>- 
port  the  independent  counsel's  oondu- 
slon  that  there  was  not  suffkdent  evi- 
dence to  indict  Mr.  Meese  for  his  ac- 
tkms  in  several  notable  eases  where  he 
skirted  widely  scented  and  under- 
stood standards  of  ethics. 

It  also  is  apparent  to  me  that  Mr. 
Meese  has  been  devoted  to  pursuing 
the  objectives  and  interests  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who 
has  nominated  him.  Certainly  the 
President  would  find  this  an  impor- 
tant and  commendable  trait  and 
many  others  would  as  weU. 

If  Mr.  Meese  were  a  candidate  for 
most  podtlons  in  this  country.  I 
expect  many  would  find  him  compe- 
toit  capable,  and  sufficiently  quali- 
fied. But  the  office  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated  is  not  Just  any  pod- 
tion.  Given  the  great  importance  of 
the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  believe  the 
Senate  is  honor-bound  to  examine  his 
situation  more  dosely. 

Among  the  relevsnt  facts  are  these: 

Mr.  Meese  twice  supported  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  person  who  had  granted 
htm  financial  favors  be  named  to  a 
hi^  Federal  podtion.  WhUe  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  determined  that  the 
facts  did  not  support  prosecution  be- 
cause no  definite  link  of  redprodty 
could  be  found,  ethical  standards  were 
violated  in  these  actions. 

Mr.  Meese  Joined  in  approving  a 
person  for  a  Presidential  iv>pointment 
after  the  person  had  performed  a  sub- 
stantial personal  financial  favor  for 
him  Again,  while  the  independent 
counsel  determined  that  no  prosecu- 
tion was  warranted  because  no  definite 
link  of  redprodty  could  be  found,  eth- 
ical standards  were  violated. 

Mr.  Meese  selected  a  person  provid- 
ing him  with  substantial  financial 
favors  to  assume  a  high  Federal  pod- 
tion—and  also  f  aUed  to  disdose  the  f  i- 
nandal  favors  as  required  by  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act. 

Bdr.  Meese  supported  the  f4>point- 
ments  to  Federal  offices  of  several  of- 
ficers of  a  bank  then  giving  him  favor- 
able treatment  on  several  htmdred 
thousand  dollars  in  loans. 

Knowing  that  it  was  preferential 
treatment,  Mr.  Meese  accepted  a  pro- 
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motion  to  colonel  in  the  Army  Re- 
aerve.  and  helped  »  key  officer  in- 
volved in  providinc  that  promotion  to 
him  to  obtain  reappointment  to  a  high 
military  position. 

Mr.  President,  neither  I  nor  any  of 
my  colleagues  stand  here  today  prop- 
erly as  Judge  or  Jury  for  Edwin  Meese. 
It  is  not  our  responsibility  or  our  right 
under  law  to  prosecute  him  for  the  ac- 
tions I  have  Just  recounted— actions 
which  Mr.  Meese  has  not  denied.  In 
any  event,  an  independent  counsel  has 
already  investigated  these  matters, 
and  has  concluded  that  they  are  not 
grounds  for  indictment. 

I  also  do  not  stand  here  today  to  per- 
sonally condemn  Mr.  Meese  for  these 
actions.  Taken  separately,  it  is  argu- 
able that  any  one  of  these  ethical  vio- 
lations might  have  been  Inadvertent 
None  of  us  is  perfect;  all  of  us  can  and 
do  make  mistakes. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is 
charged  neither  with  prosecuting  Mr. 
Meese  nor  Judging  him  on  the  grounds 
of  personal  morality.  And  I  hope  and 
trust  that  no  Senator  will  attempt  to 
do  either. 

What  I  believe  the  advice  and  con- 
sent responsibility  does  require  us  to 
do,  til.  President,  is  to  determine  if 
Mr.  Meese  Is  fundamentally  suitable 
to  hold  the  high  office  of  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

After  careful  consideration.  I  have 
concluded,  sadly,  that  I  must  vote 
against  confirming  him.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  detail  the  reasons  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  I  have  Just  stated: 

In  all  Federal  offices— but  surely  In 
the  office  of  Attorney  General- 1  be- 
lieve it  is  vital  that  the  occupants  dem- 
onstrate adherence  to  recognized  ethi- 
cal standards.  It  is  imperative  that 
they  adhere  to  ethics  laws  and  Execu- 
tive orders  applying  to  them.  Execu- 
Uve  Order  11222.  "Prescribing  Stand- 
ards of  Ethical  Conduct  for  Govern- 
ment Officers  and  Employees."  in 
effect  since  1905,  prohibits  actions— 

Which  might  result  In,  or  create  the  ap- 
pesnnce  of  *  *  *  uslnc  public  office  for  pri- 
vate gain:  *  *  *  givins  preferential  treat- 
ment to  any  organisation  or  person;  *  *  * 
losing  complete  independence  or  impartial- 
ity of  acUon:  ••  *  or  *  *  *  affecting  adverse- 
ly the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Oovemment." 

It  appears  to  me.  based  on  the  evi- 
dence visible  through  the  confirma- 
tion hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  that  Mr.  Meese  has  trans- 
gressed this  Executive  order. 

The  reason  for  such  regulations  has 
been  eloquently  stated  by  many  public 
servants  over  our  history,  but  none 
has  stated  it  more  eloquently  than  it 
was  stated  by  the  late  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  in  a  study  titled  "Ethics  in 
Government": 

Today  the  corruption  of  public  officials  by 
private  Interests  takes  a  more  subtle  form. 
The  entlcer  does  not  generally  pay  money 
directly  to  the  public  representative.  He 


tries  instead  by  a  series  of  favors  to  put  the 
public  offldal  under  such  a  feeltng  of  per- 
sonal obUgatlon  that  the  latter  gradually 
loses  his  sense  of  ndsston  to  the  public  and 
comes  to  feel  that  bis  first  loyalttas  are  to 
his  iMlvate  benefactors  and  patrons.  *  *  * 
Throughout  this  whole  process,  the  offleal 
will  dalm— and  may  Indeed  believe— that 
there  Is  no  causal  connection  between  the 
favors  he  has  received  and  the  decisions 
which  he  makes.  He  wiU  assert  that  the 
favors  were  given  and  received  on  the  basis 
of  pure  friendship  unsnllled  by  worldly  con- 
sMeratkNw.  *  *  *  The  two  sertss  of  aeU  will 
be  alleged  to  be  as  separate  as  the  east  Is 
from  the  west 

For  the  purposes  of  dlsciiarion.  Mr. 
President  I  want  to  lay  aside  the  ques- 
Uon  of  whether  Mr.  Meese  was  guUty 
of  a  strictly  defined  vlolatkm  of  appli- 
cable ethics  standards,  or  how  many 
times  he  did  or  did  not  violate  strictly 
defined  standards,  or  how  seriously  he 
violated  those  standards.  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  Mr.  Meeae's  apparent  In- 
sensitlvity  to  ethical  standards. 

The  aspect  of  the  entire  episode  in- 
volving Mr.  Meeee  that  most  troubled 
me.  as  I  tried  to  determine  whether  I 
should  vote  to  confirm  his  nmnlnatlon. 
is  the  undisgulsahle  reality  that  Mr. 
Meese  either  is  incapable  of  disceniing 
potential  or  actual  ethkal  oonflicts.  or 
is  unwilling  to  allow  his  behavior  to  be 
impeded  by  nrnformlty  with  estab- 
lished ethical  standards.  That  is  it  in  a 
nutshelL 

So.  Mr.  President  it  is  this  realisa- 
tion, more  than  any  other  stni^ 
factor,  that  Is  the  reason  that  I  must 
oppose  Mr.  Meese's  nomlnatkn  today. 
The  Attorney  Oenoral  of  the  United 
States  is  a  position  where  commitment 
to  our  rule  of  law  and  our  system  of 
Justice  should  be  absolute  and  i^iere. 
equally  important  the  reoognitlon  of 
impropriety  and  subsequent  avpldance 
of  same  must  be  natural,  willing,  and 
constant  Tet  on  the  basis  of  his 
record  which  Mr.  Meese  candidly  oon- 
f  irms.  I  fear,  if  he  were  eonflimed  to 
this  office,  that  he  would  fidl  to  recog- 
nise, much  less  avoid,  conflicts  of  in- 
terest or  other  more  serious  breaches 
of  the  public's  trust  Where  the 
damage  to  the  Unkxn  from  his  previ- 
ous lapses  may  not  appear  on  the  sur- 
face to  have  been  calamitous,  lapses  in 
the  Justice  Department  oould  have 
grave  repercussions— for  the  Natl<m  as 
a  whole:  for  individual  dtiaens;  or  for 
the  liberties  and  freedoms  that  are  so 
fundamental  to  otir  way  of  life  and 
form  of  government  To  conflim  his 
nomination  to  the  Justice  Department 
in  light  of  what  we  know  would  be  to 
invite  such  an  outcome.  In  any  ease 
where  I  am  so  persuaded.  I  believe  I 
would  not  be  true  to  my  sworn  duty  as 
a  U.8.  Senator  were  I  to  vote  to  era- 
firm  the  nomination. 

Mr.  President  the  pe<H»le  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  a  higher 
standard  for  their  Attorney  General 
than  the  absence  of  an  indictment  or 
conviction  for  criminal  activity.  The 
office  means  more  than  that  The  re- 


sponsibilities of  the  office  are  more 
critical  than  that  Our  Government, 
and  the  democracy  it  embodies  and 
protects,  are  inestimably  more  impor- 
tant than  that 

A  standard  must  lie  established  and 
met  to  which  the  people  of  this 
Nation— particularly  our  young 
people— can  look  with  confidence  and 
faith.  I  believe  It  is  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, integrity,  and  ethical  sensitiv- 
ity, and  not  mediocrity,  that  must  be 
applied  here. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  nominee  in  this  instance 
meets  the  high  standards  for  this 
office  which  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  a  right  to  expect  Consequently.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expbed. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  Into,  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  now  ordered  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  will  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomlnatloo  of  Edwin  Meese  as  Attor- 
ney OeneraL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  we  have  a 
couple  of  our  colleagues  who  will  not 
be  available  for  another  10  to  15  min- 
utes. In  the  meantime,  I  am  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  call  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  7,  Senate  Resolutloo  64. 
the  budget  waiver  accompanying  S. 
Ml.  the  highway  bill,  as  in  legislative 
sesflon  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
object  I  un  ccmcemed  that  there  may 
be  some  Members  who  want  to  leave. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  wlU  only  be  for  15 
minutes^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not  In  the 
category  of  those  who  want  to  get 
away,  but  I  am  concerned  for  them.  I 
know  Senator  Pill  wanted  to  get 
away.  I  Just  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
put  tUs  aside. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ICETZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Ut.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
we  are  trying  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  MIssissippL  It 
will  take  a  while  for  him  to  get  here. 
We  thought  we  might  move  off  the 
Meese  confirmation  for  not  to  exceed 
16  minutes  to  make  back-to-back  state- 


ments. I  would  say  we  would  proceed 
not  later  than  S:45. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  May  I  ask  if 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wante 
to  be  present  to  vote? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Tes.  he  wanU  to  vote, 
but  I  think  he  will  be  very  understand- 
ing with  respect  to  our  waiting  for 
Senator  Srsmns.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER   The 
cleric  will  state  the  resolution. 
The  bQl  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  reaOlutlan  (S.  Res.  64)  waiving  Section 
403(a>  of  the  Congresslnnsl  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  canslderatlon  of  a 
391. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wHl  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  resolution  (&  Res.  54)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

&IUB.64 

Reaolved.  That  section  30S(a)  of  the  Con- 
gif  Ifinsl  Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  liereby 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
a  191,  the  Interstate  Highway  Funding  Act 
of  19M. 

Sac  3.  This  waiver  Is  necessary  so  that 
mulUyear  highway  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  Highway  authoria- 
tkms  are  contract  authority  which  when  en- 
acted create  new  spending  authority.  To 
consider  this  mulUyear  highway  bill  such  a 
waiver  Is  required  by  section  M3(a). 


INTERSTATE  HIGHWAT 
FUNDING  ACT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  I 
call  up  Calendar  Order  No.  4.  S.  391. 
the  Interstate  Highway  Funding  Act 
bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  call  the  bill  up  as  in  legis- 
lative session? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report 

The  bill  dei^  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (a  391)  to  approve  the  Interstate 
and  Interstate  Substitute  Cost  Estimates,  to 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  ccmsideratlon. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Bdr.  President, 
once  again  I  come  before  my  col- 
leagues with  legislation  which  would 
approve  an  interstate  cost  estimate 
[ICE]  and  interstate  substitute  cost  es- 
timate [ISCEl.  The  Interstate  High- 
way Funding  Act  of  1985  is  an  original 
biU— S.  391— reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  January  29,  1985.  However,  it  is 
very  similar  to  S.  3024  which  passed 


the  Senate  last  October.  Congressional 
passage  of  S.  391  would  release  to  the 
States  $7  billion  in  already  authorised 
and  long  overdue  funding  and  provide 
for  the  administrative  release  of  such 
funds  in  the  future. 

The  $7  billion  figure  represents  18 
months  of  backlogged  interstate  con- 
struction funds  totaling  $5.3  billion. 
intersUte  substitute  highway  and 
transit  funding  of  $750  mOlkm.  and 
approximately  $972  mUllim  in  85  per- 
cent minimum  allocation  funds.  All  of 
this  $7  billion  should  have  been  made 
available  to  the  States  in  flscal  year 
1984. 

The  situatKm  is  now  so  critical  with 
46  States  unable  to  do  any  interstate 
highway  work  and  the  possible  loss  of 
a  seocmd  stral^t  ecmstruetlan  season 
that  I  hope  all  extraneous  issues  can 
be  set  aside  and  the  ICE  and  ISCB 
quickly  approved.  The  entire  Fednal- 
Aid  Highway  Program  must  be  reau- 
thOTlaed  in  fiscal  year  1906,  and  I 
would  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Reiwe- 
soitatlves  to  lay  aside  other  hl^way 
Issues  untfl  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  them  next  year. 

There  are  two  major  changes  be- 
tween &  178.  which  I  Joined  with  Sen- 
ator Stmms  and  other  committee 
members  in  introducing  on  the  first 
day  of  the  99th  Congress,  and  S.  391. 
an  original  biU  reprated  by  the  com- 
mittee on  January  39.  First  ghrm  the 
serious  concern  over  the  magnitude  of 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  agreed  to  lower 
the  fiscal  year  1986  obligation  oeOing 
for  the  hii^way  program  from  $14.45 
billion,  as  authmiied  In  the  Surface 
Tranqwrtation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
to  $12.75  bfllloo.  which  represents  a 
treeat  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  level  of 
$13.25  billion  plus  an  additional  $500 
million  cut 

Second,  committee  membos  agreed 
to  delete  14  demonstration  projects 
worth  approximately  $150  million  in 
new  Federal  spending.  Many  of  those 
highway  projects  are  very  meritorious 
and  all  met  the  guidelines  developed 
by  the  committee  which  limited  the 
maximum  Fedend  share  to  50  percent 
of  the  total  project  cost  or  $12.5  mU- 
llon.  whichever  was  less.  However,  the 
committee  found  It  Inapproiaiate  at 
this  time  to  authorise  any  new  spend- 
ing whm  the  entire  program  is  behig 
cut  badL 

BCr.  President  ICE/ISCE  legislation 
is  once  again  available  for  consider- 
ation thanks  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
many  oonoemed  Senators.  I  especially 
appreciate  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Tranqwrtation  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Snofs.  and  Senator  Bshtseh  and 
Senator  Buaoioc.  ranking  minority 
members  on  the  full  committee  and 
subcommittee. 

The  need  for  release  of  these  funds 
becomes  more  urgent  by  the  day.  Ap- 
proval of  the  intersUte  estimates  is  of 


bipartisan  and  national  interest.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  wfll  give  favorable 
consideration  to  S.  391— the  Interstate 
Highway  Funding  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  President  I  want  to  clarify  two 
items  contained  in  subsection  (e)  of 
section  129  contained  in  S.  391.  This 
provteion  is  intended  to  allow  several 
States  to  obligate  a  limited  amount 
outside  the  Obllgatlonal  limitation  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  The  provision  is  limit- 
ed to  those  States  who  turned  back  ob- 
Hgstional  authority  on  August  1.  1984. 
expressly  because  the  interstate  cost 
ffttiftM  and  interstate  substitute  cost 
estimate  had  not  been  approved  and. 
therefore,  did  not  have  sufficient  ap- 
portionments to  use  this  obligational 
authority  in  fiscal  year  1904.  The  af- 
fected States  and  the  amount  of  ap- 
portionments and  allocations  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  fiscal  year 
1985  obligatlanal  limitation  are: 
$6,300,000  for  Alabama.  $6,000,000  for 
Qmnectlcut  $58,386,451  for  Florida. 
$17,708,000  for  New  Jersey. 
$16,795,645  for  CMdahoma.  $7,000,000 
for  Utah,  and  $7,588,433  for  West  Vh-- 
ginla.  It  is  the  conunlttee's  intent  that 
section  129(e)  only  applies  to  the 
States  I  have  Just  listed  and  to  the 
amounts  I  have  Jtist  listed  for  each 
State. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  to  the  disUnguished  Senator 
from  Idaho.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  fnnn  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President  I  will  be 
very  brief  in  my  remarks  and  try  to 
address  concisely  what  is  hi  this  bill 
for  those  Senators  or  membets  of 
their  staffs  who  h^pen  to  be  listening 
to. 

Mr.  President  I  thank  Chairman 
STArvoas  and  the  ranking  members. 
Senators  Bdrssh  and  Btnancx.  for 
their  efforts,  and  the  members  of  the 
ccmunlttee.  in  presenting  this  legisla- 
tion. I  thank  the  Senate  for  giving  us 
the  opportunity  so  eariy  this  year  to 
be  able  to  vote  on  this  legislation.  S. 
391.  the  IntersUte  Hii^way  Pundtaig 
Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  President  I  un  pleased  we  have 
an  opportunity  so  early  in  the  year  to 
vote  on  the  highway  legislaticm  laid 
before  us  today.  Passage  of  a  391.  the 
Interstate  Highway  Funding  Act  of 
1985.  would  provide  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  interstate  cost  esthnate 
[ICE]  and  the  interstate  substitute 
cost  estimate  [ISCE]  and.  thereby,  re- 
lease over  $7  billion  in  Interstate  oon- 
struction  and  interstate  substitute 
funds.  The  urgoit  need  for  these 
funds  cannot  be  overstated,  and  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  for 
their  expeditions  consideration  and 
approval  of  this  bilL  Senator  Staf- 
roRD.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  has  moved  qulddy  to 
bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor,  and  I 
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thuik  him  for  his  efforts  In  this 
regard. 

As  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  in  the  minds  of  their  re- 
spective SUte  transportation  commis- 
sioners  and  directors  there  is  no  more 
important,  no  more  urgently  needed, 
piece  of  legislation  facing  this  Con- 
gress than  the  measure  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  Passage  of  8.  391  would 
release  an  18-month  backlog  of  inter- 
state construction  and  interstate  sub- 
stitute funds  which  the  SUtes  have 
not  received  because  of  Congress's  fail- 
ure to  approve  an  ICE  and  ISCE 
during  the  last  session. 

Already,  more  than  40  States  have 
run  out  of  interstate  money,  and  a 
recent  survey  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  and  Trans- 
portaUon  Offldala  [AASHTOl  indi- 
cates that  239  highway  projects  have 
been  delayed  for  lack  of  funds.  The 
same  survey  suggests  that  if  no  ICE 
legislation  is  approved  by  the  end  of 
1985.  the  SUtes  wiU  have  to  place 
1.174  projects,  worth  over  $4  billion, 
on  hold.  Moreover,  a  study  Just  re- 
leased by  the  Road  Information  Pro- 
gram [TRIP]  indicates  that  early  ap- 
proval of  the  ICE  would  generate 
more  than  417.000  Jobs  across  the 
country,  including  a  direct  construc- 
tion payroll  of  $3.2  billion.  It  is  no 
wonder  Transportation  Secretary  Dole 
has  referred  to  the  ICE  and  ISCE  leg- 
islation as  a  matter  of  critical  impor- 
tance and  called  for  its  enactment  by 
March  1. 1985.  so  the  money  can  be  al- 
located in  time  for  the  spring  con- 
struction season. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  were 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  fast  con- 
gressional action  on  the  ICE  when 
they  adopted  S.  391  by  a  voice  vote 
during  a  full  committee  markup.  Com- 
mittee action  on  the  bill  also  included 
the  adoption  of  two  amendments 
which  reflect  the  Members'  concern 
about  the  growth  In  Federal  budget 
deficits. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  sets 
the  obligation  limitation  for  fiscal 
year  1986  trust  fund  allocations  at 
$12.75  billion-or  $500  million  below 
the  fiscal  year  1985  obligation  ceiling. 
The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  [STAAl  of  1982  set  the  fiscal 
year  1980  obligation  limitation  at 
$14.45  billion,  so  the  committee 
amendment  reduces  trust  ftmd  outlajrs 
for  that  year  by  a  total  of  $1.7  billion. 

The  second  amendment  adopted  by 
the  committee  deleted  the  section  con- 
taining demonstration  projects.  As  in- 
troduced on  the  first  legislative  day  of 
the  session,  this  ICE  legislation  con- 
tained a  section  providing  $153.0  mil- 
lion in  new  authorizations  for  special 
highway  projects.  In  recent  years,  the 
number  of  requests  for  funding  of 
demonstration  projects  has  increased 
to  the  point  that  the  required  addi- 


tional budget  authority  would  create 
an  unbearable  drain  on  the  highway 
trust  fund.  A  recent  study  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  indicates 
the  ultimate  cost  to  complete  the  dem- 
onstration proJecU  in  last  year's 
Senate  and  House  bills,  including  the 
eligibility  clarification  for  the  Boston 
central  artery  and  third  harbor  cross- 
ing, could  have  reached  $7.5  billion. 
Obviously,  the  trust  fund  Is  not  de- 
signed to  support  projects  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  addition  to  the  regular  inter- 
state programs.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  and  reduce  Federal  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1986  and  beyond, 
the  committee  voted  to  strike  all  dem- 
onstration projects  from  the  Senate 
blU. 

Aside  from  the  budget-conscious 
merits  and  emergency  nature  of  the 
bill.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port &  391  because  of  the  administra- 
tive release  language  which  it  includes. 
This  language  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  will  continue  to 
submit  the  ICE  and  ISCE  to  Coogttm 
every  other  January  1.  and  Congress 
will  continue  to  have  from  January  to 
October  to  review  the  cost  estimates 
and  make  any  changes  it  desires.  How- 
ever, if  Congress  falls  to  act  by  Octo- 
ber 1.  the  legislation  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment to  the  ICE  and  ISCE  and  then 
administratively  proceed  to  apportion 
the  funds  on  October  1.  In  this  way. 
SUtes  will  not  be  penalised  and  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  wfll  not 
be  disrupted,  as  is  happening  now.  I 
believe  this  provision  offers  our  best 
hope  of  removing  the  hl^way  i»o- 
gram  from  the  political  arena  and  i»t>- 
viding  the  basis  for  sound  financial 
management  of  the  trust  fund. 

S.  391  also  expands  the  number  of 
highway  trust  fund  categories  on 
which  the  minimum  allocation  formu- 
la is  based.  Three  m«jor  categories  of 
highway  assistance— namely,  inter- 
sUte  discretionary,  bridge  discretion- 
ary, and  emergency  relief— as  well  as 
several  smaller  trust  fund  programs 
are  added  to  the  85-perosDt  minimum 
calculation  in  order  to  provide  donor 
SUtes  a  return  closer  to  88  percent  of 
the  amount  they  contribute  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  I  Join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fKm  Vormont.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
the  committee  in  support  of  this  provi- 
sion because  it  provldss  greater  equity 
and  the  promise  of  Inig-term  stability 
for  oiu*  highway  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
STAvrosB.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  BnrsBT,  for  their 
untiring  ef forte  on  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation. Approval  of  the  ICE  and  ISCE 
is  truly  a  bipartisan  and  national  con- 
cern. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
S.  391  without  amendmente  so  we  can 
approach  the  other  body  with  a  clean 


bill  that  reflecte  the  Senate's  commit- 
ment to  a  fiscally  sound  and  responsi- 
ble highway  program. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  has  used  Ite  time  under  the 
agreement  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  A  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  Mr.  President         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  This  Senator  was 
under  the  inuiresslon  that  it  was  a 
half-hour  eqiudly  divided  on  the  other 
two  items  and  the  unanimous-consent 
request  was  an  hour  an  the  ICE. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  are  23.5  min- 
utes available  to  the  majority  after 
the  Meese  nomination.  At  this  point, 
the  original  15  minutes,  the  balance  of 
the  original  15  minutes,  goes  to  the 
minority. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  prompt  favorable  action  on 
the  pending  measure.  S.  391.  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Funding  Act  of  1986. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  very  Important 
that  this  legislation  be  quickly  enacted 
so  that  long  overdue  highway  funds 
can  be  released  to  the  States.  Further 
inactiim  on  the  part  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  approval  of  the  interrtate 
and  Interstate  substitute  cost  esti- 
mates will  seriously  Impair  the  ability 
of  the  States  to  proceed  with  Impor- 
tant and  much-needed  hl^way  con- 
struction projects.  Available  interstate 
construction  funds  have  already  fallen 
below  $10  million  in  43  States,  and 
unless  the  interstate  and  Interstate 
substitute  cost  estimates  are  approved 
expeditiously.  States  will  be  unable  to 
obligate  the  $13.25  billion  in  Fedoal- 
ald  hii^way  funds  available  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

Release  of  these  funds  Is  long  over- 
due, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  swift  action  on  this 
important  measiire. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  stipport  the  Interstate  High- 
way Funding  Act  of  1985  and  want  to 
commend  Senators  Snois  and  Staf- 
rosD  for  their  efforte  in  shaping  this 
inuwrtant  leglslat.Jtin 

It  is  fitting  for  this  to  be  (me  of  the 
first  mftjor  pieces  of  legislation  to  be 
considered  in  the  Senate  during  the 
new  Congress.  Legislation  to  approve 
the  apportioning  of  highway  funds  to 
the  SUtes  was  one  of  the  main  pieces 
of  unfinished  business  of  the  98th 
Congress. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  grows 
more  crucial  each  day.  The  Nation's 
program  of  intersUte  highway  con- 
struction is  nearly  at  a  standstill  be- 
cause for  the  past  year.  Congress  has 
been  unable  to  approve  the  intersUte 
cost  estimate  and  interstate  substitu- 


tion cost  estimate.  The  faUure  of  Con- 
gress to  approve  these  measures 
promptly  could  delay  the  start  of  this 
spring's  construction  season  and  fur- 
ther damage  the  Federal-SUte  part- 
nership which  has  put  highway  dollars 
to  work  on  important  road  systems 
across  the  United  SUtes. 

In  December  1982  we  passed  land- 
mark legislation  which  nearly  doubled 
the  jcasoline  tax  from  4  to  9  cente  per 
pillon  in  order  to  increase  the  Federal 
investment  in  highway  and  bridge 
reiMdr.  In  order  for  the  Federal  High- 
way Program  to  remain  viable,  con- 
struction and  m>slr  dollars  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  must  be  made  to 
the  SUtes  in  an  orderly  and  dependa- 
ble manner.  Last  year  we  found  our- 
selves mired  in  a  legislative  quagmire 
due  to  dlsagreemente  over  special  in- 
terest projecte  and  other  Issues. 

This  delay  has  depleted  the  highway 
funds  available  for  obligation  by  the 
States  and  it  threatens  the  long-term 
stability  of  the  Highway  Program. 
Transportion  Secretary  Elsabeth  Dole 
has  indicated  that  passage  of  the  ICE 
and  ISCE  is  a  top  priority  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Nation's  Gover- 
nors and  State  transporUtion  officers 
have  alerted  us  to  the  need  to  press 
ahead  on  this  measure. 

In  ^proving  this  measure  today  the 
Senate  also  has  ite  first  opportunity  to 
take  action  to  reduce  our  Nation's 
massive  Federal  budget  deficit.  Reduc- 
ing the  deficit  is  unquestionably  our 
top  domestic  priority  this  year. 

Members  of  Congress  from  both  par- 
ties agree  that  we  must  adopt  a  bal- 
anced program  of  spending  reductions 
in  order  to  avert  the  economic  crisis 
posed  by  the  deficit.  It  is  essmUal  for 
each  committee  to  examine  carefully 
the  programs  within  ite  Jurisdiction, 
and  to  recommend  savings  wherever 
fMtsible. 

This  measure  includes  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered,  and  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, to  reduce  the  oblivktions  limita- 
tion of  the  highway  program  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  Through  our  ability  to 
adjust  the  obligation  ceiling,  the  High- 
way Program  is  made  an  accountable 
part  of  the  Federal  budget  process.  A 
limlUtion  on  obligations  is  the  most 
equiUble  way  of  reducing  Federal  out- 
lays through  the  Highway  Program, 
since  it  permite  States  to  continue 
their  highway  and  bridge  activities  ac- 
cording to  each  State's  priorities. 

The  biU  now  before  us  will  reduce 
the  obligation  from  the  current  level 
of  $13.25  billion  to  $12.75  billion.  This 
action  will  give  us  outlay  savings  of 
$285  million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  grow- 
ing to  $891  million  In  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $258  million  in  fiscal  year  1988,  or 
$1.4  billion  in  savings  over  a  3-year 
period.  This  is  a  modest  but  Important 
first  stop  in  transforming  our  words 
about  the  deficit  problem  into  action 
to  resolve  it. 


This  legislation  also  includes  a 
number  of  important  provisions  de- 
signed to  make  the  Highway  Program 
more  re^onsive  to  SUte  and  local 
problems  and  priorities.  Ite  passage  is 
extremely  important  to  the  long-term 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  I  hope 
that  it  can  be  approved  promptly  in 
order  that  a  conference  can  be  sched- 
uled with  the  House  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  before  us  highway  legislation 
which  would  approve  the  interstate 
cost  estimate  [ICE].  As  my  colleagues 
should  be  aware,  the  fate  of  the  ICE 
has  been  Hmngitng  by  a  thread  for 
almost  2  years. 

At  stake  is  about  $7  billion  in  vitally 
needed  highway  construction  funds, 
$26  million  of  which  belongs  to  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota.  Unf  mtu- 
nately.  several  Members  of  Oangress 
have  denied  States,  the  construction 
industry,  and  the  motoring  public  use 
of  these  funds  for  18  months. 

Every  day  I  receive  telephone  calls 
and  m*x\  ttom  pecistlt  in  South  DakoU 
who  ask  why  Congress  won't  release 
this  money.  The  South  DakoU  De- 
partment of  Tranqnortation  asks  wby 
these  funds  aren't  being  released  so 
that  they  can  be  put  to  use.  It  asks 
why  is  it  so  difficult  to  realise  that 
South  DakoU  and  other  States  need 
this  money  to  carry  on  a  highway  pro- 
gram, to  build  new  highways  and 
expand  others,  and  provide  highway 
users  their  money's  worth. 

Highway  ccmtraetors  ask  why  Cm- 
gress  is  JeopaztUsing  the  oonstructioo 
seascm,  and  indeed  th^r  very  business- 
es. They  say  that  when  Oongrew  In- 
creased the  fuel  tax  In  1963.  States 
and  the  construction  Industry  were 
pitmilsed  a  50-i)eroent  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral BsiriiitaniT  for  urgent  construction 
and  repair  work  on  our  Nation's  high- 
way system.  Unfortunately,  some 
Members  of  Congress  have  roieged  on 
their  commitment  and  have  chosen  in- 
stead to  delay  ICE  mxmeys.  They  have 
chosen  to  break  their  promise,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  chosen  to  break 
the  back  of  the  construction  Industry. 

Motoriste  in  my  home  State  of 
South  DakoU  ask  why  the  money 
they  already  have  paid  In  fuel  taxes 
Isnt  being  put  to  work.  Unfortunately, 
some  Members  of  Congress  have 
chosen  Instead  to  let  our  highway 
syst«m  deteriorate  furtho*  and  have 
made  my  constltuento  and  yoius  drive 
over  the  same  old  potholes  and  unre- 
paired roads  again  and  again. 

How  do  I  answer  these  questions? 
How  can  I  answer  these  questions? 
Well,  I  tell  them  the  truth.  I  teU  the 
South  DakoU  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtion. I  tell  the  contractors,  and  I 
tell  the  motoring  public  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  want  special 
pork-barrel  projecte  and  that  they 
have  held  the  ICE  hostage  until  they 
can  get  them. 


Several  weeks  ago  when  the  ICE  was 
being  marked  up  in  committee.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  stripped 
over  $153  million  of  such  pork-barrel 
projecte  from  the  bUL  The  reason  for 
my  amendment  was  stralghtfcHirard. 
We  must  release  needed  highway 
funds  now  and  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  encumber  the  bill  with  con- 
troversial and  costly  pork  barrel  or 
demonstration  projects.  Additionally. 
It  seems  rather  ridiculous  to  mending 
billions  of  dollars  for  such  projecte 
when  our  Nation  is  facing  a  huge  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  Congress  is  attempting 
to  cut  spending. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fulfill  Con- 
gress' promise  to  the  ccmstructlmi  in- 
dustry by  passing  a  "clean"  ICE  bill— 
<»e  that  is  free  of  controversial  and 
budget-taeaUng  projects.  We  have 
that  opportunity  today,  and  I  believe 
that  we  nutst  make  good  on  our  prom- 
ise. The  constructkm  industry  cannot 
affmd  to  let  another  omstructlon 
season  pass  by  without  funds,  the 
States  cannot  afford  to  let  our  high- 
ways fUl  into  even  greater  disrepair 
and  allow  projecte  to  go  uncompleted, 
and  the  motoring  public  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  safe  highways.  Congress 
therefore  can  do  no  less  than  pass  a 
"dean"  ICE  immediately.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Illinois,  particulariy  in  the 
Chicago  metrc^Mlltan  area,  has  made 
substantial  use  of  what  can  be  called 
underfinandng— that  is,  provldinc 
more  locsl  funds  to  match  Federal 
funds  for  some  projecte  than  is  re- 
quired by  law.  The  State  does  so  in 
order  to  make  more  flexible  use  of  ite 
FMeral  hlgliway  funds,  snd  to  stictdi 
FMoal  highway  dollars  to  cover  more 
work.  In  northeaston  nUnais,  for  ex- 
amide,  many  projecte  have  been  fl- 
nanoed  at  a  70-30  Fedoal-local  match- 
ing ratio,  instead  of  the  75-25  ratio  set 
in  law  for  many  programs. 

Now  as  I  understand  the  law,  that 
ratio  is  a  maximum,  and  not  a  man- 
date for  a  particular  Federal-local 
T»«fa»titng  arrangement.  I  would  Uke  to 
ask  my  distinguished  odleague  and 
warm  friend,  the  distinguished  dialr- 
man  of  the  Soutte  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  Senator 
SiAFRMD,  whether  he  agrees  with  me 
t>*».  current  law  permite  local  commu- 
nities to  overmatch  Federal  funds,  cre- 
ating FMeral-local  matching  ratios 
lower  than  the  ratios  commonly  used 
to  describe  the  Federal-local  sharing 
requirements? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 120  of  UUe  23.  United  States 
Code,  provides  that  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  primary,  secondary  or 
urban  projecte  shall  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent I  would  interivet  this  to  mean 
that  the  Federal-State  matching  ratios 
in  law  are  ipf^"*"""  and  SUtes 
should  have  some  flexibility  in  aUow- . 
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ing  local  communitlM  to  provide  « 
higher  match  of  local  funds. 

Mr.  DDCON.  ICr.  President.  I  thank 
my  eoUeacue  from  Vermont  for  his 
answer  and  would  ask  him  an  addition- 
al question.  The  State  of  Illinois  and 
local  communities  in  Dlinols  have  been 
able,  in  the  past  and  with  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration's  approval,  to 
increase  the  Federal  participation  rate 
for  a  project  after  the  project  has 
been  authorlied.  up  to  the  maximum 
rate.  FHWA  now  seems  to  be  saying 
that  it  will  not  permit  this  practice. 
Now  I  understand  that  this  procedure 
can  create  some  additional  administra- 
tive work  for  FHWA.  but  I  believe  it 
provides  important  flexibility  and  as- 
sistance to  the  State  and  local  commu- 
nities in  their  management  of  Federal 
highway  funds.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend  if  he  will  work  with  me  to  re- 
solve this  matter  with  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration? 

Mr.  STA]>FORD.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  work  with  my  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois. My  staff  is  available  at  any  time 
to  work  with  your  staff.  I  understand 
my  colleague's  concern  and  will  coop- 
erate with  him  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
reasonable  and  appropriate  solution. 

Mr.  DDCON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  this  answer  and  for 
his  willingness  to  woric  with  me  to  re- 
solve a  matter  of  importance  to  my 
SUte. 

Ml.  McCONNELL.  Bir.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  extensive 
efforts  of  Senators  SrArvoao  and 
Snms  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  seeldng  the  release  of  the 
highway  trust  f imd  apportionments  to 
the  States.  I  have  seen  a  marked  dlf- 
fermoe  in  the  condition  of  Kentucky's 
highways  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
and  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

Although  I  am  a  new  Member  to  this 
body,  it  has  been  my  understanding 
that  highway  trust  funds  are  dedicat- 
ed for  transportation  purposes  only. 
Could  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  advise  me  on  whether  my 
assumption  is  correct? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  correct.  The  highway 
trust  fund  is  financed  by  a  dedicated 
user  fee  and  the  funds  are  to  be  spent 
for  transportation  purposes. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  That  is  reassur- 
ing. tSx.  Chairman,  because  I  have 
learned  that  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  proposes  to  transfer  fiscal 
year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1988  highway 
trust  funds  appropriated  for  the  Cum- 
berland Gap  Tunnel  project  in  my 
State  to  accounts  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  nontranspor- 
tation  related  activities.  I  infer  from 
your  comments  that  this  is  contrary  to 
congressional  intent. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  correct. 
Any  transfer  of  highway  trust  funds 
to  nontransportation  related  accounts 
would  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
and  would  set  a  disturbing  precedent 
As  chairman  of  the  authorteing  com- 
mittee. I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to 
ensure  that  these  trust  funds  are  used 
for  their  intended  purpose. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  having  clarified  this 
matter  and  for  his  asslstancf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  reoognlied. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  a  re- 
quest for  arollcall  vote? 

Mr.  BENTBEN.  Yea. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  paaage 
ofthisbilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  la  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTBEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  briefly,  then  yield  my  time 
to  the  ranking  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  fkom 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BmoiCKl.  I  would 
also  like  to  add  the  request  that  he 
recognise  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
which  I  agreed  to  earlier,  so  he  can 
spade  to  the  demonstratlOD  projects. 

Mr.  President,  cm  January  29.  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee approved  the  highway  bill  as  its 
first  major  ordn*  of  business  this  year. 

We  moved  expeditiously  for  good 
reaacm:  Although  we  came  close  last 
year,  there  was  no  final  approval  of 
legidation  to  release  interstate  con- 
struction funds  so  critical  to  the  trans- 
portation system  of  our  Nation. 

Because  of  this  unfortunate  situa^ 
tion.  it  becomes  even  more  important 
for  this  body  to  move  immediately. 

The  Natioo's  Interstate  System  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  achieve- 
ments of  this  Nation  during  the  past 
three  decades.  Its  vast  interconnecting 
network  provides  convenient  and  rela- 
tively safe  tranoMTtatlon  routes  for 
business,  pleasure,  and  defense. 

One  of  the  keys  to  its  success  has 
been  the  development  of  an  overall 
plan  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  assures  a  con- 
sistent flow  of  funds  to  carry  out  this 
important  program. 

In  1983.  the  release  of  funds  was  de- 
layed several  months  while  Congress 
debated  the  merits  of  several  special 
interest  projects.  Finally,  after  urgrat 
appeals  from  all  of  the  States.  Con- 
gress released  one-half  of  the  fiscal 
year  funds  which  prevented  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  interstate  building 
programs. 

The  passage  of  the  highway  bill 
pending  before  us  today  will  not  only 
release  the  remaining  18  months  of 
backlogged  funds,  but  provides  for  ad- 
ministrative release  of  future  inter- 


state money  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  Congress  will  main- 
tain the  right  of  review  and  would  still 
be  able  to  make  changes  it  deems  nec- 


The  difference  between  this  bill  and 
the  one  we  passed  last  year  is  that  all 
the  demonstration  projects  have  been 
dropped,  and  the  obligation  limitation 
for  fiscal  year  1986  has  been  cut  from 
$14,480  billion  to  $12,780  billion. 

As  in  the  last  Congress,  this  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  to  modify  the  for- 
mula used  to  determine  the  88-peroent 
minimum  aUocatlon  for  so-called 
donor  States. 

This  is  a  matter  of  elemental  fair- 
ness to  States  including  Texas  which 
have  consistently  paid  more  into  the 
highway  trust  fund  than  they  receive 
back. 

Over  the  years,  this  $1  for  every  81 
cents  overpayment  provided  money  so 
that  other  States  with  smaller  revenue 
capabilities  could  participate  in  build- 
ing a  nationally  integrated  Interstate 
System. 

Congress  agreed  in  1982  that  it  was 
time  to  assure  donor  States  at  least  85 
percent  of  the  revenue  they  contrib- 
ute. Unfortunately,  the  cunent  formu- 
la used  to  figure  this  amount  actually 
provides  less  than  85  percent. 

Only  apportioned  programs  are  con- 
sidered under  the  formula  now  in  use. 
The  more  accurate  and  fair  approach 
is  to  include  all  programs  whether  v>- 
iwrtioned  or  allocated— such  as  discre- 
tionary money— in  determining  the  85- 
percent  minimum  return. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  in  the 
highway  bUl  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered and  determined  to  be  sound  and 
fair.  Legislation  without  it  would  be 
inadequate  in  that  it  would  not  be  up 
to  what  Congress  intended  and  what 
our  donor  States  expect  and  deserve. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  another 
important  feature  of  this  biU— a  provi- 
sion for  the  planting  of  native  wild- 
flowers  along  our  Nation's  highways. 
Not  only  does  this  type  of  planting 
add  beauty  to  the  highway  system,  it 
is  in  keeping  with  the  times  in  that  it 
has  the  potential  to  reduce  mowing 
costs  by  25  percent  or  more. 

Section  122  requires  that  States 
expend  at  least  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction funds  used  for  landscaping 
for  the  planting  of  wildflowers.  Includ- 
ed in  the  definition  of  wildflowers  and 
seedlings  would  be  the  State  flower 
and  shrubs— and  I  hope  some  of  you 
have  seen  the  bluebonnets  along  the 
interstates  in  Texas.  Experiments 
there  also  show  that  such  plantings 
have  resulted  in  water  savings  and  a 
reduction  In  litter. 

Upon  request  of  a  State,  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  the  planting  require- 
ment where  it  is  not  practical,  such  as 
in  areas  not  conducive  to  wildflower 


growth  and  where  grass  is  planted  for 
farm  purposes. 

This  body  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  Involved  in  beautifying  our  Na- 
tion's roadways,  and  this  is  a  modest 
and  effective  way  to  continue  that 
work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

mxIMUlt  AIXOCATIOII  FOUIUL*  CKAMOB 

Mr.  President.  29  years  ago.  the  Fed- 
eral highway  trust  fund  was  created. 
The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  and  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act.  both  of  1966. 
resulted  in  three  groups  of  highway 
assistance  programs  to  be  fimded  by 
this  trust  fund: 

The  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  traditional  Federal-aid  program 
for  construction  of  primary,  second- 
ary, and  urban-extension  systems. 

Small  assistance  programs  such  as 
roads  through  public  lands,  Indian  res- 
ervations, national  parks,  and  nati<»ial 
forests. 

Since  that  time,  the  fund  has  addi- 
tionally taken  on  funding  of  other  pro- 
grams, including  haaard  elimination, 
mass  transit  and  safety.  Other  dis- 
bursements from  the  fund  include 
demonstration  projects,  special 
projects,  discretionary  funds  for  inter- 
state and  primary  highways,  and 
bridges. 

The  fund  hss  been  built  up  by  a 
series  of  excise  taxes  on  those  who 
used  the  highways  during  this  29-year 
period.  The  chief  elemenU  of  this 
Income  are  gasoline  taxes,  diesel.  (Q>e- 
dal  motor  fuel  and  lubricating  oil 
taxes,  tire  and  tread  rubber  taxes,  and 
taxes  on  trucks  and  truck  parts.  These 
have  been  collected  at  the  State  level 
and  forwarded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  Included  in  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund  revenues. 

At  the  outset  of  both  the  interstate 
program  and  the  trust  fund,  it  was  re- 
alized that,  because  of  the  urgent  need 
to  expeditiously  connect  the  larger 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  personal  mobil- 
ity, and  national  defense,  there  would 
have  to  be  dislocations  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds. 

Some  States,  obviously,  would  be 
able  to  develop  and  construct  highway 
projects  faster  than  others.  S<Hne 
States  would  not  be  able  to  generate 
sufficient  revenue  in  a  timely  manner 
to  build  what  was  required  within 
their  borders.  The  highway  trust  fund 
provided  a  means  of  shifting  funds  to 
meet  these  requirements,  and.  of 
course,  this  meant  there  would  be 
SUtes  that  received  less  in  Federal 
funding  than  they  contributed  in  reve- 
nue while  others  received  more. 

This  inequity  was  accepted  because 
it  was  foreseen  that  this  flexibility 
would  allow  a  national  highway  net- 
work to  be  expeditiously  buOt  through 
every  State  in  the  Union,  one  that 
would  not  be  limited  by  an  individual 


State's  inability  to  raise  suffldent  and 
timely  revenue. 

In  fact,  some  years  ago,  when  several 
smaller  States  feared  they  would  not 
receive  adequate  funding  based  on  an 
existing  formula  to  buDd  their  portion 
of  the  Interstate  System.  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  which  guaranteed  all 
States  at  least  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  interstate  ccmstructlon  money  and 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  bridge 
replacement  program.  Over  the  years 
this  has  been  expanded  to  include  a 
one-half  of  1  percent  guarantee  for 
primary,  secondary,  urban,  safety  and 
Interstate  4R. 

In  1985,  more  than  20  SUtes  wlU  be 
beneficiaries  of  these  provisions.  Be- 
cause of  the  national  benefit  received 
by  all  Americam  in  increasing  the  car 
padty  for  movement  of  commerce,  for 
pleasure,  and  defense,  I  have  coosist- 
ently  supported  leglslatton  to  make 
this  possible. 

However,  it  must  be  recognised  that 
time  and  condltltms  diange.  The 
Interstate  System  has  essentially  been 
built  The  mftjor  challenges  today  are 
to  build  a  relativdy  few  miles  of  hii^ 
cost  interstatr,  to  find  ways  of  funding 
the  hii^  mf'"**"""^  requirements, 
and  continuing  to  meet  the  needs  of 
growing    and    expanding    population 


The  perspective  of  nearly  30  years 
has  also  demonstrated  that  under  our 
current  formula,  some  States  have 
paid  more  into  the  hi^way  trust  fund 
every  year  since  1056  than  they  re- 
ceived bac^  Texas  alone  has  contrib- 
uted over  $2  billion  more.  Combined, 
donor  States  have  supplied  $6.5  bilUon 
to  assist  other  States  since  1966.  Al- 
though the  basic  principles  of  States 
sharing  resources  must  necessarily 
continue,  the  tfane  has  come  for  these 
donor  States  to  have  sane  of  this 
burden  lightened.  Otherwise,  we  teoe 
an  unwillingness  <»i  the  part  of  high- 
way users  in  these  donor  States  to  pay, 
for  they  know  as  well  as  we  that  they 
deserve  to  gain  a  reasonable  benefit 
from  their  payments. 

When  Congress  pasMd  the  Surface 
TransportatioD  AMistanoe  Act  of  1982, 
it  demonstrated  an  understanding  of 
this  need  for  fairness  and  equity  by  In- 
cluding a  provision  to  aMure  that 
donor  Stotes  receive  at  least  86  per- 
cent to  the  funds  they  pay  into  the 
trust  fund.  This  guarantees  these 
States  a  fairly  reasonable  return  of 
their  contribution  and  also  continues 
to  provide  extra  funds  to  be  shared 
with  other  States. 

Since  this  provision  was  passed  in 
the  1982  legislation,  it  may  reasonably 
be  asked  what  I  and  other  Senators 
are  trying  to  accomplish  with  section 
124  of  the  pending  highway  bilL  Let 
me  begin  by  pointing  out  that  it  is 
presently  impossible  to  determine  how 
much  revenue  each  State  contributes 
on  a  current  t"""*^!  basis.  As  a  result 
instead  of  making  the  simple  mathe- 
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matlcal  computation  of  taking  85  per- 
cent of  State's  revenue  to  determine 
the  premier  amount  a  formula  was  de- 
veloped to  estimate  what  this  return 
should  be. 

This  formula  Is  based  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  latest  known  revenue 
contributions  and  the  f imds  to  be  re- 
ceived by  a  State  from  the  highway 
trust  in  the  current  year.  I  discovered 
that  all  funds  being  disbursed  from 
the  trust  fund  were  not  being  included 
when  the  85-peroent  minimum  alloca- 
tion was  determined.  The  effect  of  the 
error  was  to  skew  the  formula  so  less 
than  85  percent  Is  actually  paid  back 
to  the  donor  States. 

Mr.  President  if  actual  current  reve- 
nue were  available  by  State  it  would 
be  a  stanple  matter  to  pay  85  cents  on 
the  dollar  as  Congress  intended.  Since 
it  isnt  that  simple,  all  my  provision 
does  is  darif  y  which  categmles  are  to 
be  included  in  the  85-peioent  calcula- 
tion so  that  tt  is  as  accurate  as  possi- 
Ue. 

Fiscal  re^tonslbiUty  is  really  a 
matter  of  equity.  No  me  wants  to  con- 
tinually pay  for  less  than  they  receive 
unless  sane  assurance  of  fairness  is 
forthcoming.  Let  me  clearly  point  out 
that  tills  amendment  neither  reduces 
the  allocation  of  any  State  nor  does  tt 
^Wfmbnmtm  «  souTcc  of  rcvenuc  which 
can  be  shared  with  other  States  as  the 
need  requires. 

Texas  and  other  donor  States  will 
still  pay  more  into  the  hii^way  trust 
fund  than  they  receive  Xmdk.  Increas- 
ing pajmaents  to  these  donor  States  to 
assure  them  a  minimum  return  (rf 
th^r  money  is  fiscally  responsible  in 
that  it  prompts  continued  success  of 
the  Feda«l-aid  hl^way  system. 

If  authcHisations  are  exceeding  over- 
all revenue  then  the  real  question  be- 
comes one  of  reducing  total  expendi- 
tures or  increasing  taxes,  or  both.  Rec- 
ognising the  <^h««g<«g  nature  of  hi^- 
way  requirements.  It  may  be  time  to 
reassess  if  States  should  be  guaranteed 
one-half  of  1  pooent  interstate  pay- 
ment if  their  Interstate  System  has 
been  completed.  Maybe  we  should  cap 
the  amount  a  donee  State  receives 
over  and  above  what  it  contributes  to 
the  trust  fund,  for  example.  These  are 
far-reaching  measures,  but  I  think 
they  must  be  pursued  If  we  cannot 
agree  to  guarantee  our  donor  States  a 
fair  return  on  thdr  payments. 

Mr.  President  I  yi^d  to  the  distin- 
guished Smator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BX7RDICK.  Mr.  President  I  un 
pleased  that  the  Senate  majivlty  and 
minority  leaders  have  set  aside  this 
time  to  discuss  hi^way  legislation. 
Quidc  approval  of  the  interstate  cost 
estimate  [ICE]  and  interstate  substi- 
tute cost  estimate  [ISCEl  releastatg 
more  than  $7  billion  in  construction 
funds  is  very  important.  According  to 
the  last  count  over  40  States  have  ex- 
hausted their  IntOTrtate  construction 
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fundt  knd  cannot  move  ahemd  with 
projects.  Unlen  urient  action  Is  taken. 
States  will  be  forced  to  shelve  more 
than  aoo  highway  projects  for  the 
second  oonstructi<m  season  in  a  row. 

The  legislation  is  very  similar  to  S. 
3024  which  died  in  conference  with 
the  House  last  October.  At  that  time, 
conferees  failed  to  agree  on  funding 
for  special  purpose  projects  totaling 
$880  million.-8enate  $178  milUon. 
House  $640  million. 

The  oMnmittee  made  many  tough 
decisions  to  get  this  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor.  Members  agreed  to  remove  new 
authorisations  from  the  biU  which 
would  hinder  its  passage.  This  action 
was  taken  to  mlnimlift  further  disrup- 
tion of  the  highway  program  caused 
by  delayed  construction. 

Last  year  States  made  a  major  effort 
to  reprogram  their  highway  projects 
to  replace  delayed  interstate  funds.  As 
a  result,  many  high  priority  projects 
were  pushed  aside.  By  reprogramming. 
States  have  almost  reduced  the  $8  bil- 
lion bacidog  in  projects  an  used  up 
much  of  their  unobligated  balances.  It 
is  doubtful  that  States  can  continue  to 
reprogram  much  longer.  States  need 
these  interstate  construction  funds  to 
reduce  buigetary  problems  caused  by 
going  with  the  higher  Federal-State 
matching  ratios  for  substituted 
projects. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is 
straightforward.  It  approves  the  neces- 
sary 1983  cost  estimates  for  release  of 
funds  for  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year 
1985  and  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Because 
interstate  funds  are  available  1  year  in 
advance.  States  should  have  received 
these  funds  in  1984  and  1985.  In  addi- 
tion, it  approves  the  1985  estimates  In 
order  to  apportion  interstate  construc- 
tion funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
1988. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  an 
administrative  release  of  interstate 
construction  funds  beyond  1988.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
continue  to  submit  the  estimates  to 
Congress  every  other  January  1.  Con- 
gress would  have  until  the  following 
October  to  review  the  estimate.  If  no 
action  was  taken,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  administratively  apportion 
the  funds.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  provision  will  preserve  Con- 
gress oversight  responsibilities  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  the  successful 
and  timely  completion  of  the  inter- 
state system. 

In  addition  to  the  release  of  inter- 
state construction  funds,  the  commit- 
tee also  extensively  discussed  the  need 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
debate  centered  on  whether  the  high- 
way program,  which  is  financed  from 
user  fees,  should  be  included  In  budget 
cuts.  Since  the  highway  trust  fund  is 
part  of  the  unified  budget,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  reduce  outlays.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  predicts  a 


$1.2  billion  outlay  saving  over  the 
1986-90  period. 

The  reduction  is  accomplished  by 
setting  an  obligation  ceiling  of  $12.75 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1986.  That  is 
$500  million  below  the  1965  level  and  a 
$1.7  billion  reduction  from  the  level 
authoriaed  by  the  Surface  Traniporta- 
Uon  Assistance  Act  of  198X 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  re- 
duction does  not  reduce  the  total  au- 
thorintlon  provided  to  States  under 
the  current  highway  program.  The 
limitation  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  dollar  amount  each  State  can  obli- 
gate in  omtracts  during  fiscal  year 
1986.  The  committee  thought  It  was 
fairer  to  reduce  spending  by  lowering 
the  obligation  limitation  rather  than 
specific  categories.  This  provide  States 
more  flexibility  to  determine  which 
projects  could  best  be  delayed  with  the 
least  hardship  to  their  overall  trans- 
portation program. 

The  decision  to  reduce  the  obliga- 
tion ceiling  was  not  easy  for  commit- 
tee members.  Nor  wHl  it  be  easy  for 
some  States,  like  North  Dakota,  with 
small  highway  programs  to  postpone 
projects.  The  reduction  was  $500  mfl- 
llon  below  what  I  thought  would  be 
acceptable  to  my  State.  However,  I  en- 
dorsed the  committee's  final  dedsimi 
that  such  a  reduction  was  warranted 
to  bring  the  deficit  under  oontroL 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
pass  this  legislation.  If  the  interstate 
construction  funds  are  not  approved  In 
the  near  future,  the  highway  program 
wOl  be  affected  by  more  than  deficit 
reductions.  Without  these  funds. 
States  will  not  have  sufficient  appor- 
tionments and  allocations  to  obligate 
the  $13.25  billion  available  during  this 
currmt  fiscal  year. 

Swift  action  wUl  be  welcomed  by 
your  State  hii^way  departments  and 
cimtractors.  Ify  State  needs  immedi- 
ate relief.  If  it  does  not  receive  the 
promised  $26  million,  the  highway 
commissioner  has  indicated  he  will 
pull  $7  million  in  contracts  ftom  the 
March  bid  letting.  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  States  like  North 
Dakota  which  will  be  confronted  in 
short  order  by  similar  problons. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  may  be 
disappointed  by  having  their  projects 
removed  from  the  bUL  However,  the 
Senators  will  have  another  opportuni- 
ty to  present  their  States'  case  when 
the  committee  conducts  hearings  on 
the  highway  reauthorisation  legisla- 
tion which  must  be  passed  before  the 
99th  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  contacted 
by  Senators  Johhstoh  and  Lohg  re- 
garding the  State  of  Louisiana's  con- 
tinuing interest  in  special  purpose 
funding  for  two  extensions  of  1-49.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  floor 
colloquy  which  occurred  during  the 
last  highway  debate  on  October  4. 
1984.  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  collo- 
quy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKD,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOBM8TON.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  under- 
stand the  msny  diffleultlM  the  msnacen  of 
this  Mil  have  enoountered  in  sttempUnc  to 
netotlat*  spprovsl  of  the  interstate  coat  es- 
tlmate  sad  I  sm  relieved  that  we  are  now 
taking  sctlon  thst  will  silow  States  with 
high  priority  interstate  iirojeeta  to  receive 
the  FBdersl  SMisfs noe  that  Is  neoeasry  for 
coostnietloo  to  continue. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  la  an  urgent  need  to  sddrt—  other 
bighwajr  copcerm  that  will  Improve  our  Na- 
tioo's  Infrastnieture.  In  this  regard,  earlier 
this  year  I  teaUfied  before  the  Committee 
oo  EDviroament  and  Public  Works.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  teatlmnny  was  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  a  aerioua  flaw  in 
the  daaign  of  1-49  in  Louisiana  and  to  re- 
quest the  neoeaasry  authorlaaUon  to  etire 
this  deficiency.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  describe  the  altuation  in  Loulsl- 


In  the  early  1070'a,  Oongreaa  authmlaed 
oooatnicUon  of  1-49  in  Louialsna.  I-4S  la  3M 
mllca  loot  and  it  is  the  only  major  nortb- 
aouth  hi^way  In  the  State.  It  bedna  at  an 
intersectlan  with  I-IO  in  Lafayette  and  ez- 
tenda  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Ita  tcimina- 
tloo  with  1-20  in  Shreveport,  Shreveport  la 
my  boBoetown  and  it  ia  located  In  the  north- 
weat  comer  of  tlw  State. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Prealdent,  la  that  wlien 
we  authoriaed  1-49.  we  connected  I-IO  In 
aouth  central  liOulaiana  with  1-20  In  north 
Louisiana.  However,  both  of  theae  termina- 
tion points  empty  the  traffic  from  the  inter- 
state into  the  middle  of  a  major  dty.  By  ex- 
tending 1-49  approximately  S  milea  in  each 
direction,  we  can  alleviate  thia  problem  and 
vaatly  Improve  our  National  Defenae  High- 
way System. 

Aa  I  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  without 
these  extenaiona  the  traffic  from  I-4»  wiU 
empty  into  the  middle  of  buay  dtlea.  For  ex- 
ample. If  we  do  not  extend  the  northern  ter- 
minal of  1-49  from  I-M  to  1-320,  the  1-49 
traffic  wHl  have  to  uae  dty  atreeta  to  reach 
the  next  controlled  aooeaa  route.  Most 
likely,  motorlata  wHl  uae  Allen  and  Weatem, 
two  amaU  roade  near  the  present  terminal 
of  1-49  in  Shreveport.  I  sm  very  familiar 
with  both  of  these  roada. 

Current  plana  call  for  making  Allen  a  one- 
way road  going  aouth  and  Weatem  a  one- 
way road  going  north.  Preaently.  the  traffic 
flow  la  about  3.400  vehldea  per  day  oo  Allen 
and  about  6,100  vehldea  per  day  on  Weat- 
em. Upon  completion  of  1-40  In  the  Shreve- 
port area,  traffic  la  expected  to  increase  to 
approximately  1S,083  vehldea  per  day  on 
Allen  and  to  17,607  vehldea  per  day  on 
Weatem.  That  meana  that  when  I-4B  ia 
completed,  three  tlmea  aa  many  vehldea  will 
be  dumped  into  downtown  Shreveport  Mr. 
President.  Allen  and  Weatem  are  your  typi- 
cal dty  atreets.  They  are  very  amsll.  modest 
atreeta  and  the  projected  increaae  in  traffic 
on  them  will  create  an  Impoaaible  traffic  sit- 
uation. 

Alternatively,  to  reach  1-230  a  motorist 
could  take  1-30  to  Market  Street.  However. 
U  he  went  down  Market  Street,  he  would 
have  to  travel  through  13  traffic  Ughta  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  Shreveport.  Conae- 
quently.  the  preaent  deaign  of  1-40  defeata 
the  whole  reaaon  for  having  an  interstate 
road  because  you  wUl  be  dumping  the  traf- 
fic into  the  middle  of  a  dty. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  the  situation  in  Lafayette 
ia  equally  as  dlffloilt  as  the  altuation  in 


Sbreveport.  Preaently.  I-4B  tcrminatea  at  an 
IntetsecUon  with  I-IO  In  Lafayette,  a  3  mOe 
atretch  of  road  kiwwn  as  the  Evangeline 
Thraway,  then  connecU  1-40  with  VS.  90. 
the  ma)or  east-west  highway  in  aoutbera 
Louiaiana. 

The  Evansellne  Thruway  aounds  like  a 
aubatantlal  road  and  it  waa  a  good  road 
when  it  waa  buUt  However,  the  thraway  to 
currently  handling  1.49  tlmea  the  traffic  it 
waa  designed  to  handle  and  it  is  terribly 
congested.  Mr.  President,  the  Evsngeline 
Thraway  is  presently  aervidng  45.000  vehi- 
cles per  day.  Once  1-49  ia  completed,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  aervlee  from  60,000  to  68.000  vehl- 
dea per  day. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  the  Evangeline 
Thraway  interaecU  with  37  different  roods. 
None  of  theae  interaectlona  are  major  inter- 
aectiona.  with  traffic  at  these  intersections 
being  cimtrolled  by  atop  lights.  At  the  re- 
maining 18  intersections  traffic  entering  the 
Evangeline  Thruway  is  controlled  by  stop 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any  non- 
controlled  access  road  In  this  country  that 
can  service  traffic  of  this  msgnitude.  It  ia 
virtually  impoaaible  to  croaa  a  road  that  ia 
aerridng  60,000  to  68.000  vehldea  per  day. 
The  altuation  ia  a  meaa  now  and  if  we  do  not 
do  aometbing  about  it  we  are  going  to  have 
a  gridlock. 

Mr.  President,  Lafayette  has  grown  very 
quiddy  from  a  small  sleepy  country  town  to 
the  capital  of  the  oU  industry  in  Louisiana. 
In  fact,  a  recent  New  York  Times  article 
atatca  that  Lafayette  la  one  the  Natlon'a 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  areas,  having 
grown  19  percent  aince  1980.  Because  of  the 
f  sst  pace  at  which  this  town  hss  grown,  the 
roada  were  not  designed  for  easy  soeeaa  or 
for  heavy  concentratlona  of  traffic  Conae- 
quently,  today,  Lafayette  ia  a  meaa  in  terma 
of  traffic  control  and  this  situaUon  will  de- 
teriorate further  unless  we  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  hss  recognised 
the  seriousness  of  this  situation  and  it  hsa 
authoriaed  $40  million  ao  that  we  can  begin 
the  preliminary  engineering  and  design 
work  that  Is  needed  to  alleviate  thli  prob- 
lem. I  underatand  that  the  managers  of  the 
Senate  bill  would  like  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  deaneat  blU  poadUe.  WhUe  I  can 
appreciate  their  poaltion,  I  cannot  overem- 
phasise how  important  it  is  to  correct  this 
problem.  ConsequenUy.  I  would  like  to  ssk 
the  managers  of  the  bill  If  it  will  be  poaalble 
for  the  Seiutte  conf ereea  to  retain  the  Houae 
language  that  address  the  1-49  design  prob- 
lems? 

Mr.  Rahdolpb.  I  fully  understand  the  im- 
portance of  theae  projecte  to  the  Senators 
from  Louisiana  and  I  will  be  pleaaed  to  work 
with  the  Houae  conf  ereea  in  reaching  an  sc- 
ceptable  compromise  on  demonstration 
projects  which  can  be  a  basis  for  a  solution 
to  this  transportation  problem. 

Mr.  Basissw.  Coming  from  an  energy  pro- 
ducing State  myaelf,  I  underatand  the  im- 
portance of  having  an  adequate  InteraUte 
System  to  facUiUte  the  movement  of  our 
domestic  energy  suppllea.  Conaequently,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  work  with  the  Houae  con- 
fereea  aa  the  bill  relates  to  the  podtlon  of 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Statposo.  I  recognise  how  important 
these  proJecU  sre  to  the  State  of  Loulslsna 
snd  I  will  work  with  my  collesgues  In  the 
House  in  seeing  that  this  problem  is  ade- 
quatdy  addreaaed  in  conference. 

Mr.  Snaia.  I  think  the  requeat  of  the 
Senators  from  Louiaiana  is  a  worthwhile 
project.  There  is  little  queation  about  It. 


Furthermore.  I  sppredste  their  cooperation 
in  not  offering  their  smendment  on  the 
floor.  Conaequently,  I  sm  willing  to  see  that 
their  concem  is  addreaaed  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Buaoicx.  I  want  to  assure  the  Sensr 
tors  from  Louiaiana  that  I  understand  the 
sense  of  urgency  you  bave  on  theae  projects. 
I  sgree  witb  you  that  the  projeeu  ss 
Shreveport  snd  Lafayette  sre  meritorious, 
and  I  will  aupport  your  podtlon  In  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  JoBMSToa.  Mr.  President.  I  sppredste 
having  these  sssursooes  from  the  distin- 
guished Senators  and  I  thank  them  for 
their  attention  and  support. 

Mr.  LOHG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
reaffhm  statemenU  sude  by  my  dlstln- 
gulsbed  coUesgue  from  Loulslsna.  Senstor 
JoHMSTOii.  regarding  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  extending  1-49,  6.7  miles  1.7 
miles  of  the  proposed  extension  would  be  to 
the  north  termlnsl  of  the  Interstate,  thus 
connecting  1-49  with  1-320  In  Sbreveport- 
Bossler  City.  The  remslnlng  8  miles  would 
be  in  the  Lafayette  area. 

I  want  my  coUeaguea  to  know  that  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  this  extension  snd 
urge  their  favorable  eonsideratiaa  on  the 
meriU  of  the  project. 

1-49  was  suthorlaed  by  Congress  in  the 
esrly  1970's  and  is  206  miles  In  length.  1-49 
begins  St  sn  Intersection  of  I-IO  tai  Lafay- 
ette and  extends  to  tu  termination  point  of 
1-30  in  Shreveport  1-49  Is  the  only  major 
North-South  highway  to  the  State  of  Loulsl- 


Currently,  1-49  terminates  In  two  major 
dties  which  bave  tremendous  trsfflc  prob- 
lems. The  modest  extension  proposed  wHl 
alleviate  traffic  coogestlon  In  GDireveport 
and  Lafayette,  thereby  creating  a  controlled 
aoceaa  road  from  New  Oiteana  to  Shreve- 
port. 

lAfayette,  LA  la  one  of  the  faatest  grow- 
ing dtles  In  the  Nation.  SInoe  1960.  the  pop- 
ulation has  incressed  by  19  percent  This 
drsmatic  ineresse  In  population  has  caused 
a  tremendous  burden  on  dty  streets,  snd 
hss  created  unsafe  conditions, 

Lateyette  wss  once  a  anaU  country  town. 
It  to  now  the  capital  of  the  oU  taidustry  In 
Loulslsna.  The  streets  of  Laf  syette  were  not 
dedgned  for  easy  sooess  or  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  traffic.  The  major  eonnsetkm  street 
for  1-49  In  LafSyette.  Bvsngdlne  Ihruway. 
bandies  more  than  48.000  vebldss  a  day. 
Once  1-49  to  completed,  it  to  expected  to 
service  from  60.000  to  68.000  vehldes  a  day. 

Many  of  the  problenis  experlenoed  by  La- 
fayette also  ezlBt  In  Shreveport  to  whldi 
my  good  friend  snd  collesgue,  Senstm- 
JoHssxos,  csn  sttest 

Shreveport  to  the  home  of  Bsritsdsle  Air 
Force  Bsse,  which  to  where  the  8th  VA.  Air 
Force  to  hesdqusrtered.  Barksdale  to  the 
home  of  the  B-53  snd  the  KC-186  tankers 
which  deploy  with  the  B-83'a 

Employment  at  Barksdsle  to  well  over 
6,000  and  it  to  sntidpated  expansions  will 
occur  in  the  near  future.  With  Inereased  em- 
ployment at  the  bsse,  there  wlU  be  greater 
dem#»"'  for  essy  sooess  to  other  militsry  f a- 
clUtles  in  the  siea.  Extending  1-49  North 
will  make  Bsrksdale  more  sccesslhlf  to 
other  f sdlltles. 

The  House  hss  slready  passed  a  highway 
bill  which  indudes  sn  authorisation  of  $40 
million  for  preliminary  engineering  snd 
deaign  work  on  the  1-49  project  Mr.  Pred- 
dent  I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleaguea  to 
consider  retaining  the  Houae  authorising 
language  for  the  1-49  demonatratlon  project 
when  thto  bill  goea  to  conference. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
riae  in  gopport  of  8. 391.  the  Interstate 
Highway  Funding  Act  of  1085.  Clearly 
the  moat  important  part  of  this  biU  is 
the  approval  of  the  interstate  cost  es- 
timate and  the  release  of  interstate 
oonstrueticm  funda  for  fiscal  years 
1085.  1986,  1987,  and  1988.  The  De- 
partment of  TranqKMlation  should  al- 
ready have  apportioned  funds  for  1985 
and  1966,  but  has  been  unable  to  do  so 
because  Uie  08th  Congreas  failed  to 
approve  a  2-year  ICE.  As  a  result,  48 
States  bave  unobligated  balancwi 
below  $10  mmion. 

New  York  haa  a  relatively  large  re- 
serve of  unobligated  funds— $70  mil- 
lion as  of  January  1— but  approval  of 
an  ICE  is  as  crucial  to  New  York  as 
any  other  State.  The  State  of  New 
York  wUl  imminently  receive  a  dredge 
and  fill  permit  for  the  long-delayed 
Westway,  removing  the  final  legal 
hurdle  for  this  vital  project  I  am 
hopeful  that  8  years  after  the  XJB,  De- 
partanent  of  Tranqwrtatitm  approved 
Westway  as  part  of  the  Nation's  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  construction 
will  soon  begin.  When  It  does.  New 
York  will  have  an  wgwHdally  strcmg 
need  for  its  full  share  of  authoriaed 
interstate  construction  funds. 

I  further  vyplaud  the  sections  of  S. 
391  directing  the  Secretary  oi  Trana- 
portation  to  release  interstate  funds 
even  if  Congress  f aOs  to  apixove  an 
ICE.  This  will  avoid  future  delays 
similar  to  those  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing. 

I  am  also  pleaaed  with  section  114. 
which  will  repeal  the  Federal  review  of 
bridge  tolls.  Only  92  of  the  295  toU 
toidges  in  the  United  States  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulatloo.  There  is  no 
rational  reaaon  that  some  bridges  are 
regulated  and  s«ne  are  not  T«>ll8  on 
one  bridge  in  New  York  are  regulated 
eaatbound  but  not  westbound.  This 
bill  will  eliminate  the  unnecessary  reg- 
ulation. 

I  hope  we  can  rapidly  pass  S.  391 
and  allow  work  on  the  Nation's  Inter- 
state Highway  System  to  resume. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  tai- 
tended  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  on  the  floor  today  to  include  $12.5 
million  in  funding  for  the  Pellisslivi 
Parkway  extension.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant project  which  Senator  Baker 
worked  hard  to  include  \n  last  year's 
highway  blU.  and  I  am  diss«ip(rinted 
that  the  committee  did  not  amend  this 
legislation  to  Include  funds  for  the 
pariEway.  However.  I  respect  the  need 
to  pass  this  bill  expeditiously  so  that 
funds  which  have  been  held  up  since 
last  October  can  be  nuule  available  to 
the  States,  taiduding  Tennessee's 
share  of  $89.9  million  to  fund  several 
highway  projects  across  the  State.  I 
certainly  have  no  desire  to  hold  up 
this  funding  any  longer  by  offering  an 
amendment  at  this  point  contrary  to 
the  desires  of  the  committee.  However. 
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I  hope  you  can  give  me  usurances 
that  you  will  work  with  me  to  consider 
Includlnt  fxindlnc  for  the  much 
needed  Pelllsiippl  Parkway  extension 
In  later  legislation? 

BCr.  BENTSEN.  You  have  my  assur- 
ance that,  should  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  consider 
demonstration  projects  In  the  future.  I 
will  provide  my  full  cooperation  to 
help  assure  that  the  Pelllsslppl  Park- 
way extension  receives  a  full  and  fair 
hearing.  I  have  already  worked  closely 
with  Senator  SASsn  and  Senator 
OoKB  on  this  project  and  had  been 
prepared  to  Introduce  an  amendment 
to  fund  the  parkway  on  their  behalf 
within  the  constraints  of  the  bill. 
However,  the  committee  voted  to 
delete  all  demonstration  projects  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SA8SER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
state  my  complete  agreement  with  the 
statement  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  worti  with  Senator  BsMTSBif  and 
Senator  Oou  on  behalf  of  this  Impor- 
tant project 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  everyone  In  this  body  under- 
stands the  Importance  of  passing  the 
intersUte  cost  estimate  [ICE].  With- 
out the  ICE,  Interstate  highway  con- 
struction will  grind  to  a  halt.  We  are 
already  very  close  to  delaying  projects 
in  a  number  of  States. 

I  do  have  some  concerns  about  the 
ICE  as  reported  by  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  and  I 
should  like  to  note  them  briefly. 

First,  out  of  concern  for  the  problem 
of  the  Federal  budget  deficits  and  in 
recognition  of  the  urgent  need  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  thus  Federal 
spending,  the  committee  lowered  the 
obligation  ceiling  from  the  fiscal  year 
\VM  projection  of  $14.2S  to  $12.75  bU- 
lion.  I  preferred  a  f reeae  in  the  obliga- 
tion ceiling  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  level 
of  $13.25  billion,  untU  we  had  assur- 
ance that  other  important  budget 
items— like  the  defense  budget— would 
bear  their  share  of  deficit  reduction. 

The  second  concern  I  have  with  the 
committee's  action  is  that  we  approved 
a  "clean"  ICE  without  any  agreement 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
about  their  approach.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  "clean"  ICE  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  not  include  a  large  number 
of  demonstration  projects  in  their 
bill— putting  us  in  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult negotiating  position. 

My  final,  and  most  serious,  concern 
is  the  possibility  that  the  House  might 
try  to  change  the  Interstate  4R  formu- 
la. I  Join  several  colleagues  in  ada- 
mantly opposing  any  formula  change 
in  the  ICE.  In  fact,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  everything  possible  to  delay 
the  consideration  of  the  ICE  confer- 
ence report  if  such  a  formula  change 
were  included. 


I  believe  the  85-percent  minimum  al- 
location formula  that  Senator  Bbiit- 
ssH  so  effectively  advocates  directly 
addresses  the  concerns  over  the 
present  formula. 

Mr.  President,  despite  these  con- 
cerns, I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is 
prepared  to  take  action  to  approve  the 
ICE.  There  is  highway  work  waiting  in 
every  State.  There  are  Jobs  waiting  to 
be  filled  in  every  State.  Let's  approve 
the  ICE  now,  negotiate  successfully 
with  the  House,  and  let  the  States  get 
on  with  their  important  highway 
work. 

Mr.  8ASSER  Mr.  President,  some 
$2.5  trillion  is  needed  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ica's sagging  Infrastructure.  An  obso- 
lete and  eroded  infrastructure  will 
hold  back  this  Nation's  economic 
growth.  Now  is  the  time  to  face  our 
public  works  dilemma  and  to  seek  co- 
operative solutions. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  turn  our  attri- 
tion to  reducing  Federal  spending,  se- 
rious consideration  must  also  be  given 
to  the  impact  which  proposed  cuta 
may  have  on  our  infrastnictural  sta- 
bility. Since  1965,  our  gross  national 
product  has  risen  some  62  percent  in 
constant  1972  dollars.  Tet,  during  this 
same  period,  from  1965  to  1980.  public 
work  expoiditures  in  1972  terms  have 
declined  by  19  percent. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  local. 
State,  and  Federal  govemmenta  wiU 
have  to  spend  close  to  $3  trillion  this 
decade  Just  to  maintain  the  ivesent 
level  of  service  of  our  Natitm's  public 
facilities.  The  specific  needs  include  $1 
trillion  for  highways  and  bridges.  $600 
bilU<Hi  for  dty  streets.  $125  bUli<m  on 
municipal  water  systeins.  and  $40  bU- 
lion  for  ports  and  inland  waterwajrs. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration,  in 
recent  years,  has  indicated  its  desire  to 
get  the  Federal  Ooverament  out  of 
the  public  works  business.  But  when 
nearly  250,000  or  (uie-half  of  our  Na- 
tion's bridges  are  either  functionally 
deficient  or  obsolete,  and  the  United 
States  continues  to  fall  woefully 
behind  other  competitors  in  the 
export  of  its  most  abundant  resource, 
coal,  now  is  hardly  the  time  to  retreat 
from  the  Job  of  rebuilding  our  infra- 
structure. Rather,  now  is  the  time  to 
solicit  cooperative  solutions  to  insure 
that  our  Natlrai's  highways,  bridges, 
dams,  and  ports  will  serve  our  econom- 
ic needs  in  the  21st  century. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  some  criti- 
cal decisions  about  the  future  of  our 
Nation's  deteriorating  highways, 
bridges,  sewer  systems,  and  dams. 
Public  works  improvement  efforts  will 
continue  to  require  a  concerted  State, 
local,  and  Federal  commitment.  None- 
theless. I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
a  central  role  in  laying  out  the  agenda 
for  upgrading  our  Nation's  highways, 
bridges,  dams,  and  sewer  systems. 

In  this  regard.  I  call  attention  to  one 
area  about  which  I  have  had  a  particu- 


lar concern,  that  is.  the  condition  of 
our  Nation's  bridges. 

Of  the  565.000  bridges  nationwide. 
45  percent  are  functionally  deficient 
or  obsolete.  Some  126.655  deficient 
bridges  have  been  dted  as  so  unsafe  so 
as  to  be  restricted  to  light  traffic,  or 
closed  altogether.  The  total  estimated 
repair  bill  for  bridges  is  approximately 
$48  billion. 

Last  year.  I  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  regarding  the  need  for  national 
bridge  improvementa  In  the  past  two 
Congresses.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  required  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  broad 
reassessment  of  our  Nation's  bridge 
needs.  Included  in  my  legislation.  8. 
1575.  were  provisions  for  timely  bridge 
inspections,  qualified  bridge  inspec- 
tors, and  a  study  of  our  bridge  suffi- 
ciency ratings  to  reflect  adequate  and 
accurate  bridge  repair  priorities. 

While  funding  will  be  a  prime  oon- 
sideratl<m  in  reversing  the  escalating 
trend  toward  bridge  deterioration  and 
disrepair,  equally  important  will  be 
the  prudent  allocation  of  our  limited 
resources.  To  such  an  extent  that 
funds  are  limited,  it  is  important  that 
we  take  the  time  now  to  take  stock  of 
our  bridge  inventory  and  ways  to  im- 
prove it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
C(Hxmilttee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  incorporated  my 
bridge  repair  legislation  into  the  cur- 
rent highway  bill.  &  391  &  391  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  conduct  a  study  of  our  Nation's 
bridge  inventory  with  emphasis  on  im- 
proving the  quality  of  inspection,  the 
qualifications  of  inspectors,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  bridge  suffldoicy 
rattag  system.  I  believe  that  this  study 
will,  in  the  short  term,  help  us  to  Iden- 
tify those  structures  most  in  need  of 
repair. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Raooas  a  recent 
article  which  provides  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  problems  of  repairing 
and  rebuilding  our  Nation's  bridges,  as 
well  as  the  efforts  of  other  countries 
in  this  regard. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  ENR.  Dec.  1).  1M4I 
ImracnoR's  Imaob  Still  TAunsaiD 

The  wsmtl»l  fint  step  in  repslrins  the 
nation's  brldsea  ia  a  dirty  bualneM.  requlrlns 
people  to  acrmmble  over  brldse  towers.  Blith- 
er slons  btrd-droppbis-encruated  deck  siid- 
eri  snd  tlMh  throusb  culverts.  While  In 
theee  precsrioui  and  unptosaant  situations, 
bridge  Inspectors  not  only  have  to  take 
measurements,  notes  and  photocrapha.  they 
aometlmes  have  to  malce  Judgement  calls  aa 
Just  bow  safe  tbat  bridge  is. 

Inspectors  supply  the  fesrntlsl  baseline 
Information  that  determines  maintenance 
protrams.  And  yet  clear,  comprehensive  he- 
ures  on  inspection  costs  arent  available. 
Also,  there  is  doubt  tbat  all  Inflections  are 
properly  conducted.  All  this  mlsht  be  under- 
standable if  inspection  weren't  the  starting 
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point  on  the  critical  path  toward  a  sound 
brldse  system. 

"Iiwpection  Is  an  on-solns  line  item— it 
doeant  pay  for  anythlns.  so  it  seU  cut"  in 
tight  times,  says  John  J.  Ahlskog ,  the  FM- 
eral  Highway  Administration's  director  of 
inspection,  explaining  the  tendency  of  many 
state  and  local  governments  to  scrimp  on  In- 
spection, which  is  often  lumped  with  the 
maintenance  program.  Funding  Inspections 
may  also  be  unpopular  for  another  reason: 
they  highlight  deteriorating  bridges  and 
thiu  force  greater  diversion  of  scarce  re- 
sources to  maintenance. 
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The  catastrophic  collapse  of  the  Silver 
Bridge  In  West  VIrgtnU  In  1967  killed  over 
40  persons  and  galvanised  the  nation's  engi- 
neers and  poUtldans.  serving  as  a  catalyst 
for  changing  Inspection  procedures,  says  a 
source  close  to  the  inspection  scene. 

Inspection  of  the  pre-SUver  Bridge  era 
was  often  the  responslbUlty  of  a  district's 
iii«i«itjwMw<>  supervisor  wtiose  main  concern 
was  to  iMfaifiw  pavements,  not  look  st 
structures.  saysCharies  P.  Scheffey,  science 
adviser  for  PHWA's  office  of  research,  de- 
vdopment  and  technology.  Mslntensnce 
Jobs  then  were  basically  patronage  positions 
in  Pennsylvania,  says  Louis  O.  O'Brien,  re- 
cently retired  from  Pennsylvania's  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  maintenance  de- 
partment. 

In  IMS.  PHWA  codified  Inspection  proce- 
dures for  all  bridges  on  the  federal-aid 
system,  based  on  standards  set  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials.  In  1978.  these  pro- 
cedures were  extended  to  off-syrtem 
bridges,  usually  the  responsibility  of  coun- 
ties or  dtles,  and  comprising  over  half  the 
nation's  bridges. 

Inspecting  to  meet  the  new  federal  stand- 
ards "opened  a  lot  of  people's  eyes  ...  the 
conditions  were  worse  than  they  had 
thought."  and  the  need  for  better  trained 
inspectors  was  apparent,  says  O'Brien. 

Federal  law  also  requires  that  all  bridges- 
structures  over  20  ft.  long— and  their  ratings 
be  listed  In  one  place.  This  Inventory  Is 
almost  complete  and  shows  that  over  half  of 
the  nation's  571,000  bridges  are  either  struc- 
turally deficient— meaning  some  defect 
limits  their  capacity— or  functionally  obso- 
lete—meaning theb'  alignments  or  widtlis 
are  unsafe. 

Fifteen  and  a  half  years  after  the  Sliver 
Bridge  collapse,  the  nation  was  jolted  again, 
when  three  persons  were  killed  when  a 
bridge  span  feU  at  night  into  the  Mianus 
River  in  Connecticut  The  National  Trans- 
portaUon  Safety  Board  blamed  the  collapse 
on  defldendes  in  Connecticut's  inspection 
and  maintenance  program.  But  preliminary 
testimony  at  the  NT8B  hearing  Indicated 
that  PHWA's  review  of  Connecticut's  pro- 
gram had  been  woefully  Inadequate,  and  in- 
spection training  manuals  supplied  by 
PHWA  didn't  contain  important  informa- 
tion on  certain  critical  bridge  details. 

Primarily  because  it  says  it  doesn't  have 
enough  staff  to  supervise  state  programs. 
PHWA  has  resisted  the  caU  of  some  that  It 
police  sUte  inspection  programs,  says  Ahls- 
kog. This  would  require  sending  in  Inspec- 
tion "hit  squads"  to  see  that  the  state's 
records  Jibe  with  what's  in  the  field.  "Our 
pasture  is  that  the  sUtes  are  responsible  for 
what  they  have  to  do"  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements, he  says. 

sumo  roB  comfliaiicb 

One  group  sued  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  and  PHWA  to  try  to  tvlonx 


current  inspection  and  malntenanise  stand- 
ards. The  Center  for  Auto  Safety.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  requested  that  the  court  force  the 
agnides  to  invoke  the  raanrtatad  penalty- 
cutting  off  of  funds— for  noncompilsnce 
with  federal  bridge-inspection  standards. 
The  center  hoped  to  force  an  examination 
of  the  federal  inspection  requlremenU  and 
funding  mechanisms.  TIm  court  iHsmissnrl 
the  center's  suit  last  month,  saying  tlie 
center  had  no  right  to  sue  and  It  liadnt 
shown  that  cutting  funds  would  remedy  the 
problem. 

While  the  center's  dalm  that  cutting 
bridge  funds  could  Improve  the  bridge  pro- 
gram might  seem  absurd  to  same  observers, 
to  county  engineers  and  administrators  wlio 
are  required  to  meet  tbe  federal  standards— 
often  without  federal  assistsnee— it  touched 
a  raw  spot.  "It  Is  a  fact  that  many  counties 
are  very  poor  and  are  in  a  Mnd."  says  Her- 
bert O.  aosmer.  direetor  of  the  Hennepin 
County.  Minn.,  department  of  transporta- 
tion. He  says  tbat  not  only  arent  there 
always  funds  to  pay  for  proper  inspection, 
but  there  are  very  real  poUtical  raosiflea' 
tlons  to  following  up  on  tbe  Inspertlnns. 
Since  the  county  might  not  be  able  to  rehab 
a  bridge  to  design  loads,  it  must  post  it— en- 
forcement of  which  can  iscriate  or  inoonven- 
lenoe  many  taxpayers  and  votera.  be  says. 

But  there  could  be  fhianrlal  benefits  to 
taking  tbat  extra  step.  "Tou  bet  your  life 
tliat  (having  an  in^lepth  bridge  Inapertion 
record]  made  a  difference"  in  getting  feder- 
al funds,  says  Ifelvtn  B.  Larson,  ctty  engi- 
neer for  ^KingfMd.  DL  Lanoo  has  worked 
for  Illinois  DOT  as  a  Uatsan  between  it  and 
county  governments.  Dlinato  msde  out  wdl 
In  the  distribution  of  federal  funds  for 
bridge  rehab  because  It  bad  such  good  docu- 
mentation on  Its  brldgea.  be  says. 

BLUSIVB  QOSLITT 

PHWA  estimates  that  at  least  $80  mUUon 
to  spent  annually  for  bridge  Inspection  in 
the  UJS.  This  means  tbe  average  bridge  in- 
spection, done  every  two  years.  oosU  $3S0. 
While  this  seems  like  a  modest  amount,  for 
a  state  or  county  with  many  bridgea.  the 
cost  can  add  up.  At  lesst  19%  snd  no  more 
than  W%  of  federal  replacement  funds  can 
go  to  off-system  bridges.  Tbe  state  decides 
which  of  f-syatem  bridges  or  programs  wHl 
get  the  money— leaving  it  open  to  poUtical 
wrangling. 

Because  of  financial  pressure,  inspection 
contracts  are  going  to  tbe  lowest  bidders. 
says  Milton  L.  Jolinaon.  executive  aecretary 
of  the  National  Aaaortarinn  of  County  Engi- 
neers and  also  the  Wapello  County.  Iowa, 
county  engineer.  He  feels  secure  selecting  a 
few  consultants  and  going  with  the  low  pro- 
posaL  "But  there  are  a  tot  of  counties  with- 
out county  engineers  ao  even  the  prelimi- 
nary aelection  process  is  stasky."  he  sdds. 

The  American  Road  *  Transportation 
Builders  Association  is  ooooemed  about 
price-based  inspection  work.  "There  to  a 
sense  that  too  many  comers  are  being  cut" 
in  bridge  Inspectkm.  says  an  ARTBA 
spokesman. 

"We  want  to  avoid  rating  a  bridge  if  we 
can't  do  a  proper  inapection.  We  want 
hands-on  time."  aaya  Prank  J.  Kempf.  cor- 
porate bridge  engineer  manager  for  Michael 
Baker  Corp..  Beaver.  Pa.  "Ttam  to  no  sub- 
stitute for  brains  on  a  Job."  he  says. 

"Quality  of  inspection  to  elusive,"  says 
Heinz  P.  Koretsky,  chief  of  Pennixyrs 
bridge  management  division.  Pennsylvania 
to  encouraging  documentation  of  every 
aspect  of  the  inspection— to  ensure  that 
there  are  no  "walk-through"  inspections,  he 
says. 


But  a  comprehensive  Inspectlon-ratins 
system  to  probably  more  a  nice  Idea  than  an 
attalnaUe  end.  "There  to  a  tremendous 
amount  of  interpretation  in  inspection.  Tou 
need  a  good  inapeetlan  organintlon.  but 
you  also  must  rely  very  heavily  on  the  integ- 
rity of  tbe  Inspectors."  says  Gerald  A.  Don- 
aldson, rrrr****  director  for  tbe  Center  for 
Auto  Safety. 

rocnsDia  attbmtiow 

Research  over  tbe  past  10  years  has 
bdt>ed  Inspectors  focus  on  critical  detaUs 
during  their  work,  and  many  states  have 
supplemented  federal  inspertion  handbooks 
with  additional  books  on  fatigue-critical  de- 
tails. Many  bridge  engineers  credit  Jcdm  W. 
Pistaer.  L^iigta  University  dvO-enginealng 
professor,  with  classifying  fatigue-critical 
detafls  on  sted  bridges. 

"John  has  made  inspection  much  perti- 
nent.'' allowing  for  more  intelligent  use  of 
an  liMpector's  time,  aays  Wade  L.  Oramling. 
diief  of  PennDOT's  roadway  management 
system  division.  "Leiiigh  has  alerted  the 
world  to  the  problem  of  fatigue  cracking, 
but  attention  shoub&'t  be  diverted  alto- 
gether away  from  studying  nonfatigue-critl- 
cal  detsHs-sudi  ss  connections."  says  con- 
sultant Abba  O.  lAditenateln.  preaident  of 
Ucbtenatetn  &  Aaaodatea.  Inc.  Pair  Lawn. 
NJ.  He  poinU  out  that  faOurea  at  these 
crttkal  poInU  would  be  devastating. 

THXPntST  STsr 

While  technical  refinements  and  Improved 
hitp«''*<«'  techniques  are  nice,  aooordtng  to 
many  consultants  involved  with  inspection, 
the  problems  with  the  bridge  bispection 
progrsm  will  be  solved  by  only  one  thing: 
money.  But  even  a  great  inspectfcn  program 
to  only  as  eff ecthre  as  the  maintenance  pro- 
gram that  it  ties  into.  Tbe  funds  that  are 
needed  to  flx  the  many  defldent  bridges  in 
the  country  will  dwari  the  $80  mlDlOB  spent 
■wtiiMiiy  oo  Inspection,  It's  also  a  load  that 
states  and  counties  have  resisted  carrying. 
According  to  one  PHWA  official:  "Tlie  big- 
gest shot*  In  the  inspection  program  to  tbe 
sad  lack  of  foUow-up." 

OTHsa  oouimns  Movs  TO 
nfSPSCTiow 

Bridge  inapection  around  tbe  world, 
the  VS.,  auffers  from  funding, 
and  record-keeping  ivoblems.  Tbe  : 
bHity  for  inspection  to  usually  distrfbuted 
down  through  some  national  system  to  dis- 
trlcU  and  towns. 

Ne^ect  and  Innovation.  The  frequency 
and  depth  of  inspections  vary  conaiderably 
among  nations.  Uke  the  UJB..  after  World 
War  n.  France  invested  much  in  building 
new  tetdges  but  budgeted  Uttle  for  bspec- 
Uon.  The  collapse  of  an  18th-oentury  ardied 
bridge  In  1977  in  Tours,  however,  aroused 
the  public  and  brought  about  tighter  stand- 
ards. 

While  bridges  In  BraxQ  are  supposedly  in- 
spected every  two  years,  there  to  no  listing 
of  ratings.  Trucking  companies  hire  eonsult- 
ants  at  their  own  expense  to  ensure  specific 
bridges  can  carry  lieavy  loads  such  sa 
transformers  or  generat<»B.  Local  engineers 
say  these  unofficial  reports  are  the  best 
source  of  bridge  Inf mmatlon  In  the  country. 

Better  laid  plans.  Stepping  up  to  the  f  i»e- 
front  of  Inspection— at  least  on  paper— to 
West  Oeimany.  There,  road  crews— not  nec- 
essarily professional  engineers— must  curso- 
rily inspect  every  bridge  four  times  a  year. 
An  engineer  must  look  for  signs  of  deterio- 
ration once  a  year.  A  team  of  inspectors 
must  cover  a  cheddlst  of  polnU  every  three 
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yean.  And.  an  exhaustive  "chief  inspection" 
must  take  place  every  six  yean. 

Oennany  requires  that  bridie  Inspecton 
be  englncen  with  "a  huge  span  of  bridge  ex- 
perience," says  Frtedrich  Standfuss.  head  of 
bridges  and  engineering  for  the  federal 
Transport  Ministry's  roads  department. 

Inspection  of  Germany's  29,000  federal 
bridges  is  estimated  to  cost  $A  million  a 
year.  WhUe  this  might  seem  a  modest 
amount.  "Toull  hear  everywhere  that  funds 
and  staff  are  scarce,"  says  Ounter  Lehmann 
who  is  in  charge  of  inspection  and  upkeep  of 
S.SOO  bridges  In  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  Consultants  hired  by  district  and 
municipal  authorities  agree  that  these  small 
entitles  don't  have  their  bridges  inspected 
as  often  as  required.  One  German  consult- 
ant says  the  public  is  becoming  sensitive  to 
the  issue,  though,  especially  as  more  reporU 
are  published  on  problems  of  prestressed 
concrete  bridges  built  during  the  boom 
yean  of  the  '60b. 

The  Swiss  hope  to  head  off  unexpected 
problems  that  might  develop  in  new  designs. 
"On  the  basis  of  change  and  experiences  we 
come  to  new  concepts"  in  bridge  Inspection, 
says  Casper  Relnhart.  head  of  the  techni  iX 
division  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Englneen 
and  Architects.  The  society,  not  the  govem- 
moit.  set  the  guidelines  for  Swiss  bridge  in- 
spection. Current  standards  were  published 
in  1975  and  are  to  be  revised  next  year  to  re- 
flect changing  practices  and  materials  in 
brid^  building. 

Asian  observations.  Japan  is  looking  to 
the  VS.  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  problems 
that  are  becoming  familiar  here.  Just  as  the 
U.S.  looks  to  Europe  to  see  how  its  concrete 
designs  will  fare.  Japan  watches  the  UA  to 
see  how  steel  bridges  age.  Steel  fatigue 
cracking  is  Just  beginning  to  show  up  in  Jap- 
anese bridges. 

Ironically,  Japan's  current  obeesslon  with 
bridge  inspection  and  maintenance  was 
fueled  by  Amtriea  in  Ruiru  by  Susan 
Walter  and  Pat  Choate.  Walter  has  lectured 
on  infrastructure  several  times  In  Japan, 
and  popular  television  docimientaries  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Japanese  currently  use  VS.  Federal 
Highway  Administration  material  in  their 
bridge  maintenance  programs  and.  along 
with  the  British  and  Austrlans.  have  sent 
delegations  to  study  VS.  inspection  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  Preiident.  the 
time  has  come  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
our  Nation's  bridge  shortfall.  I  believe 
that  a  full  study  of  this  problem  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
both  necessary  and  warranted.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  for  incorporating  a 
bridge  repair  study  into  S.  391. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  AAansas. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  tSx.  President.  I 
would  prefer  to  go  after  the  roUcall 
vote.  How  much  time  does  the  minori- 
ty side  have?  ■ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  Just  cannot  get  it 
all  said  in  3  minutes  and  I  hate  to  be 
interrupted.  I  wonder  if  anybody- 
does  the  majority  leader  wish  to  have 
more  time  on  this? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas could  complete  in  8  minutes. 


we  could  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  extended. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  majority 
leader  made  the  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tes.  Mr.  President.  I  so 
ask  unanimous  consent^ 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  recognlaed  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Blr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

First,  I  thank  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding in  the  bill  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  last  fall  and  was  ac- 
cepted on  a  bill  that  never  went  to 
conference  and  therefore  failed.  It  is 
one  that  was  extremely  important  in 
my  State.  It  allows  us  to  use  our 
bridge  replacement  money  to  replace 
ferries  also.  We  have  three  or  four  fer- 
ries in  our  State.  The  whole  thrust  of 
the  money  is  to  replace  dangerous 
bridges.  I  promise  you  the  ferries  in 
our  State  are  more  dangerous  than 
any  of  our  bridges,  and  I  thank  the 
committee  for  putting  that  in  the  bill. 

Second.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want 
to  belabor  these  two  projects,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  other  Monbers  have 
projects  that  are  near  and  dear  to 
them  and  to  the  people  back  home 
and  that  there  are  political  impUcap 
tions  in  trying  to  get  those  projects 
funded.  But  these  two  projects  have 
been  around  a  long  time,  and  all  they 
do  is  grow  worse. 

I  am  pleading  with  my  colleagues  for 
understanding  because  these  two 
projects  wlU  never  be  completed  with- 
out help  here.  We  do  not  have  the 
money,  and  we  will  never  have  the 
money. 

One  Is  a  project  In  Fort  Smith,  AR. 
caUed  the  Waldron  Road  project, 
which  is  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to 
talk  about.  It  is  probably  the  most 
heavily  traveled  street  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  It  not  only  serves  a  college 
campus,  it  serves  an  interstate,  it 
serves  the  biggest  shopping  cento-  in 
the  city.  The  traffic  count  there  has 
Increased  2.300  percent  In  6  years.  And 
the  traffic  count  is  going  up  exponen- 
tially every  year.  The  dty  of  Fort 
Smith  would  have  to  spend  all  of  iU 
urban  highway  money  for  5  years  and 
fund  absolutely  nothing  else  in  order 
to  buOd  the  project. 

BCr.  President,  I  understand  these 
demonstration  projects.  We  all  do.  I 
just  wish  I  were  on  this  committee 
sometimes.  All  I  am  saying  is  I  am 
laying  it  on  the  table:  We  cannot  get 
the  two  most  critical  problems  in  our 
State  solved  without  your  help. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield?        

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMa  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding.  I  say  I 
know  the  Senator  can  testify  before  a 
committee,  and  he  understands  the 
Federal  highway  problems,  as  great 
Governor  of  his  State. 


The  committee  and  me  as  its  chair- 
man are  willing  to  try  to  get  the  Sena- 
tor a  vehicle  before  the  99th  Congress 
ends  where  we  will  have  another  op- 
portunity. We  will  have  to  mark  up 
major  highway  legislation  before  Oc- 
tober I.  1980.  So  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  have  some  hearings 
and  start  under  way  immediately  with 
major  highway  legislation,  and  the 
Senator  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  list 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  WlU  the  Senator 
yield?        

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  two  projects.  Mr.  President,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
refers.  I  am  convinced  that  they  are 
important  projects  to  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  see 
that  the  Senator  is  properly  represent- 
ed in  the  committee  and  will  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  present  them. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  es- 
pecially thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  those 
comments.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  indicated  to  me  that  he  will 
hold  hearings. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  my  colleague  in  assuring  the 
very  able  Senator  that  we  will  have 
hearings. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  There  is  a  group  of 
Senators  in  exactly  the  same  situation 
as  the  Senator  from  Aikansas.  Senator 
THUMtoiiD  is  very  interested  in  a 
project,  this  Senator  has  one,  and 
there  are  others  that  wHl  be  ctHiBld- 
ered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  S.  391  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  that  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  SUte  of  Arkansa»- 
among  them,  approval  of  the  inter- 
state cost  estimate.  Approval  of  an 
ICE  will  release  approximately  $26.4 
million  in  interstate  construction 
funds  to  Aikansas.  In  addition,  Arican- 
sas'  85-peroent  wHntmniw  allocation  for 
1984,  1985.  and  1988,  a  total  of  $19.1 
million,  is  also  Included  in  the  bUl. 
The  release  of  the  85-peroent  mini- 
mum allocation  is  critical  to  Arkansas. 
These  funds  partially  make  up  for  the 
fact  that  the  cltixens  of  my  State  pay 
more  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
than  is  returned  to  them.  The  85-per- 
cent minimiiin  allocation  is  particular- 
ly useful  to  my  State  because  these 
funds  are  not  subject  to  any  restric- 
tion for  expenditure  by  category.  They 
can,  thus,  be  used  for  any  Federal-aid 
highway  project.  The  availability  of 
the  85-percent  floor  fimds  will  permit 
the  Arkansas  Highway  and  Transpor- 
tation Department  to  advance  numer- 
ous highway  projects  in  various  cate- 
gories to  the  construction  stage.  For 
the  past  year,  many  of  these  projects 


have  been  delayed,  pending  release  of 
the  85-percent  funds. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  in- 
cluded in  S.  391  my  proposal  to  permit 
States  to  use  section  144  Federal 
bridge  replacement  funds  for  ferry- 
boat replacement.  The  committee  ac- 
cepted that  language  during  our  con- 
sideration of  the  highway  bill  last  faU. 
Arkansas  has  four  remaining  autmno- 
bile  ferries  that  the  State  highway  de- 
partment would  like  to  replace  with 
bridges.  Economic  growth  in  the  areas 
served  by  Arkansas'  ferries  has  been 
stunted,  and  residents  of  these  areas 
are  frequently  inconvenienced  by  ferry 
schedules,  weather,  and  water  condi- 
tions that -prevent  the  boats  from  op- 
erating. Adoptlcm  of  this  amendment 
to  section  144  of  tiUe  23,  United  States 
Code,  wlU  allow  Arkansas  to  divert  a 
suffldent  portion  of  its  allotted  Feder- 
al bridge  replacement  funds  to  replace 
its  remaining  car  ferries  with  bridges. 

The  Environment  and  Public  Woiks 
Conmilttee  chose  not  to  include  any 
highway  demonstration  projects  in  S. 
391,  in  hopes  of  facilitating  an  expedi- 
tious passage  of  the  ICE-BCr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  desire  to  delay  passage 
of  this  important  legislation.  I  had  two 
amendments  that  I  intended  to  offer 
to  this  bill.  These  amendments  would 
fund  two  highway  demonstration 
projects  in  my  State. 

The  two  projects  are  familiar  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  because  I  have 
discussed  them  frequently,  and  I  of- 
fered amendments  in  the  past  to  fund 
them.  One  project  involves  the  widen- 
ing of  U.S.  Highway  71  in  northwest 
Arkansas.  The  other  amendment 
would  fund  widening  and  slgnalhattion 
of  several  major  commercial  arteries 
in  Fort  Smith.  AR.  This  project  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Waldron 
Road  project. 

Last  October,  during  our  consider- 
ation of  the  highway  authorization 
bill,  I  offered,  and  then  withdrew. 
these  amendments  following  assur- 
ances from  the  bill's  floor  managers 
that  they  would  give  the  proposals 
their  utmost  consideration  when  we 
went  to  conference  with  the  House. 
Funding  for  Highway  71  and  Waldron 
Road  was  already  included  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  As  we  all  know,  the 
highway  bill  never  made  it  out  of  con- 
ference, and  that  is  why  we're  debat- 
ing S.  391  today. 

I  understand  the  decision  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Woito  Commit- 
tee to  report  out  a  "clean"  bilL  It  is 
important  for  the  reasons  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  the  Senate  act  expe- 
ditiously on  this  legislation.  But.  I 
have  to  tell  Senators  that  these  two 
projects  are  critical  to  my  State.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  U.S.  Highway  71  is  a  death 
trap.  Accidents  on  this  mountain  high- 
way are  five  times  the  statewide  aver- 
age. Heavy  tractor-trailer  rigs,  many 


of  which  are  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  between  States  north  and 
south  of  Arkansas,  routinely  jadcknlf  e 
on  Hlf^way  71's  steep  grades  and  hair- 
pin turns.  These  truck  aoddents  are 
some  of  the  most  grisly  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  The  loss  of  life,  limb,  and 
property  on  this  highway  is  over- 
whelming, but  it  can  be  prevented. 
This  is  truly  an  Interstate  problem 
that  requires  an  Interstate  solution. 

My  other  amendment,  would  have 
provided  a  very  small,  but  critical 
amount  of  money  to  help  the  dty  of 
Fort  Smith  solve  an  urban  traffic 
problem  that  it  is  absolutely  Incapable 
of  dealing  with  on  its  own.  The 
amendment  would  have  provided 
fimds  for  the  widening  and  improved 
signalization  of  several  major  arteries 
connecting  a  major  commerdal  dis- 
trict of  Port  Smith  with  Interstate 
540. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of 
the  Soiate's  time  to  describe  these  two 
projects  in  a  bit  more  detail: 


D.8.  HIGHWAY  Tl 

Mr.  Preddoit.  the  amendmmt  I  in- 
tended to  offer  provides  funds  to  assist 
the  State  of  Arkansas  to  widen  UJB. 
Highway  71.  The  major  north-south 
highway  through  the  Onrk  Moun- 
tains. The  State  of  Arkansas  desper- 
ately needs  Federal  asslstann'  to  un- 
dertake this  project.  In  the  past  10 
years,  we  in  Arkansas  undertook  in 
our  limited  way  with  limited  means  to 
do  something  about  the  problem  of 
Highway  71.  but  we  will  never  be  aUe 
to  handle  this  project  al<me.  lUs 
amendment  will  make  limited  funds 
available  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
so  that  a  new  HIgliway  71  could  be 
built. 

The  Arkansas  Highway  and  Trans- 
portatl<m  Department  prcvoaes  to 
widen  the  road  from  two  to  four  lanes. 
Highway  71  is  already  eligible  for 
interstate  4-R  funds,  but  most  of  Ar- 
kansas' allotment  of  4-R  funds  is  al- 
ready allocated  to  repair  projects  on 
existing  interstate  mileage.  With  the 
combination  of  Interstate  4-R  funds, 
regular  Federal-aid  highway  funds. 
State  moneys,  and  the  aadstanoe  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment,  the  State  of 
Arkansas  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
needed  in4>rovemaits  to  Hli^way  71. 
This  legislation  will  provide  funds  for 
preliminary  engineering,  design,  right- 
of-way  acquisition,  and  relocation  ac- 
tivities In  connection  with  the  project 
This  amendment  only  provides  $25 
million.  The  State  of  Arkansas  will 
commit  $60  million  in  Interstate  funds 
to  complete  a  usable  segment. 

MBuy  people  argue  that  States 
should  rely  on  regular  Federal-aid 
highway  allocations  to  fund  specific 
State  projects.  This  argument  has 
merit  in  most  cases,  but  there  is  some- 
thing unique  about  Highway  71.  High- 
way 71  is  as  important  to  out-of-State 
motorists  and  truckers  as  it  is  to  the 
people  of  Arkansas.  It  is  the  major 


coimecting  route  for  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma  motorists  to  reach  Inter- 
state 40  from  eastern  Oklahoma  and 
southern  Mlssoiul  The  highway  is 
dogged  with  out^f -State  trucks,  many 
of  which  operate  at  unsafe  q>eeds  on 
the  route's  treacherous,  hairpin  curves 
and  steep  grades.  The  combination  of 
this  traffic  and  the  geographical  con- 
ditions along  the  route  contribute  to 
aoddent  statistics  f  hre  times  the  State 
average.  The  condition  of  Highway  71 
is  truly  a  Federal  problem  that  re- 
quires a  Federal  solution. 

The  Ozark  region  is  the  fastest 
growing  area  In  Arkansas  and  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  regions  in  the 
country.  Residents,  visitors  to  the 
region,  and  students  attending  the 
University  of  Arkansas  all  use  High- 
way 71.  This  two-lane  hii^way  vimply 
cannot  handle  such  a  volume  of  traf- 
fic. On  footbaU  weekends.  Highway  71 
between  Interstate  40  and  FayettevUle 
is  a  virtual  paiking  lot  with  bumper- 
to-bumper  traffic  moving  at  a  crawL 
As  a  parent,  I  can  ten  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  worried  every  time  my 
children  have  traveled  that  route. 

The  Arkansas  Highway  and  Trans- 
portatkm  Department  rates  the  level 
of  snvlce  on  Highway  71  "D,"  on  a 
scale  of  "A"  to  "F"— "A"  being  the 
best  and  "R'  the  worst.  The  highway 
Is  one  ste^  grade  tSter  another  for 
aiwroxtmately  90  miles.  Hie  average 
meed  on  those  grades  is  10  to  20  mfles 
per  hour.  Hitfiway  71  serves  an  aver- 
age of  11.000  vehides  per  day.  The  av- 
erage number  of  vehides  served  on  a 
comparable  UJ3.  his^way  in  Aikansas 
Is  3.000.  Twenty-<me  percent  of  the  ve- 
hides udng  Hli^way  71  on  a  givoi 
day  are  heavy  trucks.  Fatal  aoddents 
(m  Highway  71  are  five  times  the 
statewide  average  of  1.9  per  100  mfl- 
llon  vehlde  miles  traveled.  Between 
1980  and  1982  there  wa«  8  fatal  aod- 
dents causing  16  deaths. 

Last  October,  when  the  Senate  de- 
bated S.  3024.  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act,  I  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  have  authorised  $25  million  In 
funding  over  a  2-year  period  for  ffigh- 
way  71.  My  amendment  was  already 
Incorporated  In  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  hl^way  bUL  Following  as- 
surances from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Envircmmait  and  Public  Works 
Committee  that  the  midway  71  lan- 
guage would  recdve  the  Senate  con- 
ferees' serious  consideraticm  In  confer- 
ence, I  withdrew  the  amendment.  Un- 
happily, the  highway  auth<»lzatlon 
bill  stalled  in  oonfermce  and  didn't 
pass  before  the  98th  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  project  is  de- 
serving of  this  body's  special  consider- 
ation, it  is  the  Highway  71  project. 

WALDKOH  XOAD  ntOnCT 

BCr.  President,  the  amendment  I  In- 
tended to  offer  would  authorize  a 
highway    demonstration    project    in 
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Fort  Smith.  AR  Mmny  of  my  col- 
leacues  are  already  familiar  with  the 
Waldron  Road  project  because  I  Intro- 
duced UUs  lame  amendment  to  the 
highway  authorliatlon  bill  last  year. 
The  amendment  would  fund  a  demon- 
stration project  to  widen  streets  and 
provide  new  atgnaHiation  In  Port 
Smith.  AR.  the  SUte's  second  largest 
dty.  Traffic  through  Port  Smith's 
busiest  commercial  section  moves  at  a 
crawl:  accidents  are  frequent:  property 
damage  is  heavy:  and  economic  growth 
in  the  area  is  adversely  affected.  It  is  a 
situation  which  the  dty  and  the  SUte 
are  absolutely  incapable  of  dealing 
with.  Authorisation  of  funding  for  a 
highway  demonstration  project  in  this 
area  Is  Imperative,  and  I  think  if  my 
colleagues  will  listen  to  an  explanation 
of  this  proposed  project,  they  will 
agree  that  it  is  extremely  deserving  of 
our  consideration. 

The  Waldron  Road  project  was  in- 
corporated in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  highway  bUl  last  year.  I  of- 
fered this  same  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill,  but  following  assurances 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  the  Waldron 
Road  language  would  receive  the 
Senate  conferees'  serious  consider- 
ation in  conference.  I  withdrew  the 
amendment.  Unhappily,  the  highway 
authorisation  bill  stalled  in  conference 
and  didn't  pass  before  the  98th  Con- 
gress adjourned.  Por  that  reason.  I  am 
again  seeking  authorisation  of  this 
vital  project. 

Spedfically.  the  Waldron  Road 
project  would  involve  acquiring  an  80- 
foot  right-of-way  along  two  major  ar- 
terial roads— Waldron  Road  and 
Grand  Avenue:  relocating  families  and 
businesses  which  are  affected  by  the 
acquisition:  relocating  necessary  utili- 
ties: widening  Waldron  Road  and 
Grand  Avenue  to  four,  and  in  some 
places  five  lanes:  and  installing  neces- 
sary signallzation.  The  total  length  of 
the  improvements  is  some  2.03  mOes. 
The  cost  to  complete  the  project  is 
$8.5  million. 

Waldron  Road  serves  the  area  with 
the  highest  concentration  of  commer- 
cial development  in  Port  Smith.  I'm 
siure  that  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  typical  pattern  of  suburban 
develomnent  when  stores  and  offices 
from  a  city's  old  downtown  move  to 
outlying  areas.  That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Fort  Smith,  and  the  resiilt  is 
an  area  so  congested  with  automobile 
traffic  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
enter  Waldron  Road  from  either  the 
community  college  or  the  businesses 
and  shopping  centers  that  line  the 
route.  Two  more  shopping  centers  are 
under  construction  in  the  area,  which 
will  add  to  the  congestion.  Waldron 
Road  also  intersects  Grand  Avenue, 
which  Is  connected  to  Interstate  540 
by  an  interchange.  Traffic  entering 
and  exiting  Interstate  540  at  Grand 
Avenue  causes  additional  traffic  prob- 


lems in  the  area.  The  intersection  of 
Waldron  Road  and  Rogers  Avenue, 
also  known  as  Arkansas  State  High- 
way 22.  is  the  most  congested  intersec- 
tion In  Fort  Smith,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  congested  In  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the 
traffic  congestion  around  Waldron 
Road  is  Weslark  Community  College. 
Prom  1975  to  1983  enrollment  In  the 
Community  Services  Program  in- 
creased from  500  to  12.000.  or  a  phe- 
nomenal 2.300  percent.  During  the 
past  5  to  10  years,  very  few  improve- 
ments to  Waldron  Road  have  been 
made  for  lack  of  dty  funds.  I  think 
that  you  can  see  why  Waldron  Road  is 
so  congested.  With  the  proposed  im- 
provements, it  Is  fully  anticipated  that 
the  traffic  problem  will  be  alleviated 
to  a  great  extent. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  serious 
nature  of  the  traffic  problems  in  the 
Waldron  Road  corridor.  Ify  home  Is 
only  a  few  miles  outside  FmI  Smith, 
and  the  Waldron  Road  area  is  where 
we  must  go  to  do  our  shopping.  The 
congestion  Is  worse  than  anything  I 
have  ever  experienced  In  the  Washing- 
ton area.  In  the  Waldron  Road  corri- 
dor between  1981  and  June  1984  there 
were  249  traffic  aoddenta  resulting  In 
62  personal  Injiurles  and  $270,340  in 
property  damage.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  dty  of  Fort 
Smith  offlcial  traffic  and  accident' 
records  be  Induded  in  the  Raooas  as  If 
read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcokd.  as  follows: 
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The  city 
eligible  for  suffldent 
existing  Department  of 
Tranoiortatlon  programs  to  undertake 
the  necessary  improvements  to  Wal- 
dron Road.  The  project  represents  20 
to  30  percent  of  the  entire  dty 
budget— an  amount  that  the  dty 
cannot  be  expected  to  commit  to  a 
single  project.  Fort  Smith  would  be 
forced  to  use  every  penny  of  its  urban 
high  density  funds  for  a  period  of  5 
years  to  complete  this  project,  and 
other  Important  needs  would  go 
unmet.  Nevertheless,  the  project  Is 
vital  to  the  safety  and  economic  well- 
bctog   of   the   dty   and   surrounding 


Mr.  President,  if  any  project  Is  de- 
serving of  this  body's  special  consider- 
ation, it  is  the  Waldron  Road  project. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  floor  manag- 
er fm-  his  argument  to  hold  hearings 
on  a  bm.  Identical  to  the  amendment  I 
would  have  offered. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  effort  of  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpbs]  and  I  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  will 
promptly  hold  a  hearing  on  this  very 
important  project 

The  demmstration  project  being  dis- 
cusMd  by  my  colleague  would  author- 
ise the  State  of  Arkansas  to  use  funds 
for  the  planning  and  design  of  U.8. 
route  71  between  Interstate  40  and  the 
Arkansas-Missouri  border.  In  other 
words,  we  could  use  Interstate  4R 
funds  for  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  appropriate  In 
my  view  since  the  State  of  Arkansas 
has  essentially  completed  its  interstate 
oonstruetloo.  and  stands  to  pay  more 
in  gaac^lne  taxes  than  it  receives  fmn 
the  trust  frund  for  construction. 

Highway  71  is  one  of  the  most  heavi- 
ly traveled  and  most  dangerous  routes 
in  Arkansas.  ICr.  President  The  ap- 
proximate 45-mlle  route  from  Alma  to 
Payettevllle  and  ^rlngdale  Is  a  corri- 
dor of  commercial  traffic  and  universi- 
ty studenU  and  faculty  that  is  ex- 
tremely mountainous  and  crooked. 
This  northwest  comer  of  Arkansas  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  regions  in 
our  country  and  it  needs  modem  ad- 
vances in  transportation  to  continue 
this  growth.  The  dties  of  Fort  Smith. 
Van  Buren.  Alma.  Payettevllle.  Spring- 
dale,  Rogers,  and  BentonvUle  would  be 
served  by  this  project,  as  well  as  areas 
of  Missouri  that  need  a  safer,  more  ex- 
peditious route. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  strongly  support  this  project 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  hearings  can 


be  held  in  the  very  near  future  on  this 
important  project 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  of- 
fered today  to  delegate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  the  authority 
to  administratively  establish  Interstate 
cost  estimates  [ICEl.  Highway  trust 
fund  money  for  interstate  construc- 
tion iB  supposed  to  be  allocated  to  the 
States  every  2  years.  However,  before 
it  can  be  released.  Congress  must  ap- 
prove an  interstate  cost  estimate  of 
the  funding  needed  for  Interstate 
work. 

The  repeated  faUure  in  1983  and 
1984  to  pass  the  ICE  has  resulted  in 
long  and  expensive  delays  to  our  Na- 
tion's interstate  construction  program. 
We  are  now  facing  an  emergency  that 
threatens  the  entire  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram. Since  the  inception  of  the  inter- 
state Mghway  system  nearly  30  years 
ago.  funding  has  proceeded  in  an  or- 
derly fashion,  providing  the  finest  na- 
tional highway  system  anywhere.  It 
provides  American  Industry  with  a 
safe  and  dependable  means  for  ship- 
ping goods.  It  is  essential  to  our  econo- 
my. 

The  1983  ICE  was  i4>proved  3 
m<mths  late.  In  1984,  the  ICE  was  de- 
layed twice.  In  early  March  1984.  the 
President  signed  a  6-month  ICE  which 
was  5  months  overdue  and  resulted  in 
the  delay  of  the  release  of  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  of  funds.  Efforts  to 
provide  an  ICE  for  the  second  half  of 
1984  and  all  of  1985  have  even  been 
delayed  11  months.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  delay  In  the  release  of  vproxi- 
miOely  $7  billion  in  interstate  con- 
stniction  funds.  With  the  start  of  the 
spring  o(Histructi<m  season,  highway 
oonstmction  across  the  country  will 
come  to  a  virtual  standstill  We  must 
not  let  this  happen. 

At  the  current  time.  22  States  have 
less  than  $1  million  of  remaining 
interstate  funds  and  43  States  have 
less  than  $10  million.  My  home  State 
of  New  Mexico  is  due  to  receive  more 
than  $26  million.  This  represents  ap- 
proximately 1,575  Jobs  which  the 
State  sorely  needs. 

I  ccHumend  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Itovironment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  for  their  swift  action  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  our 
consideration.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
i4>prove  this  legislation  and  bring  an 
end  to  the  unnecessary  delajrs  we  have 
experienced  in  completing  our  Na- 
tion's interstate  construction  program. 

■i»t—  oum  HIOHWAT  FUIRW 

Mr.  LADTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  391,  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Funding  Act  of  1985. 
This  biU  is  well  known  to  all  of  us  as 
the  ICE  bill.  This  legislation  approves 
the  interstate  cost  estimate,  an  exer- 
cise that  until  recently  was  considered 
a  routine  matter.  It  is  routine  no  more, 
because  for  the  last  year  Congress  has 


withheld  over  $7  billion  which  has 
been  withheld  f  n»n  the  States. 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  my  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Major  Interstate  high- 
way construction  projects  are  being 
delayed  in  New  Jersey  due  to  congres- 
sional inactlcm.  Thousands  of  jobs  are 
not  being  perftnined.  When  the  dtl- 
sens  of  New  Jersey  and  other  States 
saw  the  Congress  raise  gas  taxes  In 
1982  they  did  not  expect  the  beneflta 
of  that  user  fee  to  be  denied  to  them. 
The  users  have  paid  their  fees  and  it  is 
time  to  get  on  with  the  woric 

Last  October,  negotiations  broke 
down  on  highway  legislation  in  a  dis- 
pute over  the  Induskm  of  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  the  Central  Artoy 
Project  in  Boston.  Senators  threat- 
ened filibusters  and  the  administra- 
tion was  talking  about  a  veto.  I  sup- 
ported a  demonstration  project  for 
New  Jersey  in  the  highway  bUL  How- 
evor.  it  is  dear  that  we  must  now  move 
to  approve  the  ICE. 

Mr.  President  having  said  this,  I 
want  to  note  that  I  strongly  support  a 
project  that  was  Induded  in  the  House 
bill  last  year  to  complete  Route  21  in 
Passaic,  NJ.  I  continue  to  be  interested 
in  that  project  Should  the  House  send 
us  legislation  containing  demoostra- 
tion  projects,  and  should  we  go  to  con- 
ference on  that  bOl.  my  colleagues  can 
expect  that  I  will  support  It  Route  21 
is  vital  to  Passaic.  The  oompletimi  of 
this  road  will  link  Passak  with  major 
east-west  hii^ways  and  p(vnilatl<m 
centers  in  New  Jersey.  Passaic  Is  in 
need  of  revltalization  and  this  project 
is  part  of  that  effort 

The  legislation  before  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent means  some  $237  mUlirni  to  my 
State.  That  indudes  both  interstate 
construction  funds  and  interstate  sub- 
stitute funding.  Projects  like  the  con- 
struction of  1-287  in  northern  New 
Jersey  and  1-78  near  the  Pmnsylvania 
border  are  at  stake  here. 

This  bill  also  carries  legislative  pro- 
visions of  interest  to  my  State.  Provi- 
sions of  this  bill  affect  authorities  run- 
ning toll  facilities  which  cross  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise in  committee  frhlch  would  not 
unduly  restrict  port  authorities  in 
their  use  of  toll  revenues. 

Mr.  President  I  was  also  pleased  to 
have  the  committee  accept  a  provision 
I  offered  to  address  needs  of  the  con- 
tainer transport  industry  consistent 
with  current  administrative  exemp- 
tions. The  ocean  container  business  is 
vital  to  my  -State  and  to  tUs  Nation's 
international  trade. 

Mr.  President  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  bill  is  a  provi- 
sion providing  for  the  administrative 
release  of  the  ICE.  Its  enactment  will 
not  only  break  the  log  Jam  we  face 
now,  but  will  insure  that  we  not  en- 
counter this  problem  again  in  the 
future. 


I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SARBANE8.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  of 
S.  391,  the  Interstate  Hl^way  Fund- 
ing Act  of  1985.  This  important  legisla- 
tion recognises  that  approval  of  the 
interstate  cost  estimate  and  the  inter- 
secticm  substitute  cost  estimate  Is  long 
overdue.  I  co«(xisored  similar  legisla- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  this  session  of 
the  99th  Congress  in  hopes  that  the 
introduction  of  legislation  would  trig- 
ger expedited  oonslderati<m  of  an  ICE 
approval,  and  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Envlramient  and  Public 
Worics  Committee  for  moving  so  quick- 
ly in  this  area. 

Delay  in  passing  the  appproval  of 
ICE  has  caused  majdk'  hisftway  fund- 
ing iHoblems  in  many  States  inclndirg 
Maryland.  This  legislation  provides  for 
the  approval  of  $5.3  billion  in  ICE 
funds  covering  an  18-month  period  as 
well  as  approval  of  $780  million  in 
ISCE  money.  Further  dday  in  releaa- 
ing  this  funding  would  have  resulted 
in  serkMis  ocmstruction  delays  in  Mary- 
land induding  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  J<Hies  Falls  Expressway,  the  con- 
struction of  section  B  of  the  Baltimmv 
Metro,  and  implementaticm  of  the  Bal- 
timore Regicm  Suburban  Bus  Pro- 
gram. Passage  of  this  legislation  wiU 
free  up  as  much  as  $3.07  mlllkm  in 
highway  and  transit  construetioa 
funding  in  MJU7l*nd. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  section 
131  of  this  bm  will  allow  States  to 
make  adjiistments  to  their  Interstate 
substitution  programs  whidi  have 
been  aivroved  in  concept  by  the  Sec- 
retary cm  or  before  September  30. 
1983.  Should  this  legislation  be  en- 
acted. States  add  or  delete  pro jecU  up 
to  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  bill.  In  Maryland,  this  will 
allow  the  addition  of  the  NaUcmal 
Freeway  in  westem  Maryland  to  the 
concept  plan.  In  addition  tint  language 
in  the  ccmmiittee's  r^MUt  states: 


The  Committee  reoogniMs  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Nattonal  Fteewsy  in  Western 
ICsryland  \»  a  project  itbkii  will  aerre  the 
City  of  Baltimore  as  weQ  aa  oCbo'  parts  of 
the  State.  The  completion  of  the  Freeway 
will  provide  — «-*«"**  to  the  Pott  of  Balti- 
more and  to  ihippen.  oofmmen.  and  tiav- 
elen  in  Balttmore.  and  therefore  meets  the 
reoulrement  of  the  Interstate  Substitution 
Concept  Program  that  all  projecta  InvidTed 
in  a  transfer  of  fundi  serve  the  same  geo- 
graphlcal  area,  as  long  as  the  Oovemor  and 
affected  local  officials  agree. 

Mr.  President  I  am  dellfl^ted  that 
this  language  has  been  induded  in  the 
committee's  report.  It  makes  dear 
that  the  use  of  Interstate  transfer 
funds  for  construction  of  the  National 
Freeway  Is  a  valid  use  of  these  funds 
released  from  the  Baltimore  area. 

This  is  an  important  bill,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  first  substantive  leg- 
islation to  be  taken  up  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  this  new  Congress  is  an  indica- 
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tkm  of  the  urgent  need  for  it  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  in  the  effort  to 
enact  the  ICE  approval  aa  quickly  as 
ponible. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  today  to  express  my  support  for 
the  passage  of  a  clean  interstate  cost 
estimate  bill.  Currently  $39.3  million 
in  interstate  construction  funds  and 
$58.7  million  in  minimum  allocation 
funds  are  being  withheld  from  Okla- 
hcHna's  construction  program  due  to 
the  delay  in  approving  the  ICE. 

Each  month  of  delay  erodes  the 
buying  power  of  the  construction 
dollar  and  adds  to  the  cost  of  complet- 
ing critical  interstate  and  other  high- 
way projects  which  could  be  financed 
with  ffi'"*""'"*  allocation  funds.  Re- 
lease of  our  State's  apportionment  of 
these  Federal  funds  will  allow  Oklaho- 
ma to  initiate  over  $100  million  in  new 
.  constructlcm  projects  which  will  in 
turn  create  Jobs  beneficial  to  my 
Bute's  faltering  economy. 

Mr.  President,  Oklahoma  is  not 
alone  in  her  desire  to  see  quick  pas- 
sage of  a  clean  ICE  bllL  There  are  no 
fewer  than  12  SUtes  that  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  withholding  of  interstate 
constructlcm  funds  as  weU  as  the  lack 
of  a  timely  release  of  over  $1  billion  in 
Twinimiim  allocatl(»i  funds  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  awroval  of  the 
ICEbllL 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  merits  of  this 
legislation  and  vote  for  its  final  pas- 

Mr.  KABTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
well  past  time  we  ratified  an  interstate 
cost  estimate  [ICE]  and  interstate  sub- 
stitute cost  estimate  [ISCE]  bill. 

I  have  long  favored  a  bill  like  &  391 
that  frees  up  funds  for  approved  high- 
way construction  without  costly  pork 
barrel  projects.  The  bill  approves  the 
ICE  for  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1985  and  for  aU  of  fiscal  year  1986. 
Interstate  construction  all  across  our 
Nation  has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill 
because  of  inaction,  shortsightedness, 
and  irresponsibility.  The  State  of  Wis- 
consin, like  many  other  States,  has 
been  held  hostage  to  those  in  Congress 
who  are  only  interested  In  promoting 
themselves  and  their  last  minute,  spe- 
cial projects.  In  the  process,  they  have 
managed  to  ignore  the  well-being  and 
health  of  our  Nation's  interstate  high- 
ways. 

How  long  must  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin wait  for  highway  funds  that 
they  have  contributed  toward  and 
which  are  rightly  theirs?  The  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  decisively  on  inter- 
state fxmding  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  $96  million  (Comoussiohal  Ricoito 
figures  used  by  Senator  Dole  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1985)  to  Wisconsin  alone, 
and  has  Jeopardized  close  to  60  crucial 
highway  projects  now  designated  in 
my  State  for  construction  and  repairs. 

Without  these  funds.  It  is  impossible 
for  Wisconsin  to  begin  to  plan  for  its 


spring  and  summer  construction  peri- 
ods. Spring  may  arrive  late  In  Wauaau. 
but  this  kind  of  delay  is  ridiculous. 
Let's  not  forget  the  full  consequences 
of  our  delay  on  this  issue.  Not  only 
will  the  traveling  public  suffer  from 
unbuilt  and  unrepaired  roads:  thou- 
sands of  construction  workers  will 
remain  unemployed  after  an  idle 
winter.  Tens  of  thousands  of  smaller 
businesses  and  suppliers  who  provide 
construction  materials  will  suffer  un- 
necessarily. In  Wiaoonsin  alone,  almost 
5.000  Jobs  are  at  stake. 

Parliamentary  gimmicks  and  quldi- 
sand  amendments  have  made  quick 
action  on  this  legislation  impossible. 
Last  year,  costly  transit  projects  and 
tunnels  attached  in  the  House  delayed 
final  passage  of  a  similar  bilL  At  that 
time.  I  called  on  House  conferees  to 
put  aside  parochial  interests  so  we 
could  get  essential  highway  projects 
moving  again.  Unfortunately,  they 
f  aOed  to  do  so. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  responsibly 
by  acting  immediately.  Ttane  is  at  a 
premium.  There  is  no  more  time  for 
deliberations  in  the  huddle.  The 
House,  too.  must  play  ball  <a  face  the 
consequences  of  forfeiture. 

I  want  to  thank  Senatm-  Dout  for  his 
strong  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill 
up  for  a  vote  on  the  floor.  andSena- 
tors  STArroKD.  Snots,  and  Bnma  on 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  for  their  fine  wvA. 
I  ask  the  majority  leadership  in  the 
House  to  show  the  same  strength  and 
resolve  by  doing  what  is  clearly  right 
for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  original  ooapon- 
sor  of  this  bill.  I  am  ready  to  vote  im- 
mediately, because  I  know  that  for 
every  additional  hour  that  is  wasted 
here  in  Washington,  another  day  will 
slip  by  before  roads  and  bridges  in 
Wisconsin  are  repaired  and  the  safety 
of  travelers  in  Wlsorasln  and  through- 
out the  country  is  ensured. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  OLXNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  Funding  Act  of  1986.  I  am 
pleased  to  do  so  because  this  biU  ap- 
proves the  release  of  the  Interstate 
cost  estimate  [ICKl  and  the  Interstate 
substitute  cost  estimate  [I8CK]  which 
have  been  unnecessarily  delayed. 
Many  of  the  State  of  Ohio's  badly 
needed  highway  projects  have  been 
postponed  until  Congress  releases 
these  fissiintlsl  funds. 

In  the  past,  approval  of  the  ICE  has 
been  a  fairly  routine  matter.  During 
the  past  2  years,  however.  Congress 
has  had  difficulty  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  an  ICE  and  I8CB  approvaL 
This  difficulty  arose,  Mr.  President, 
because  of  disputes  over  funding  for- 
mulas and  parochial  projects  o(»mect- 
ed  with  ICE  legislation.  These  disputes 
have  accomplished  little  and  have  cost 
a  great  deal.  My  own  State  of  Ohio 
has  had  nearly  $260  million  dollars 


held  hostage  because  representatives 
from  other  States  have  been  unable  to 
resist  the  tempUtion  to  attach  pet 
projects  to  this  legislation. 

The  result  of  such  congressional  bot- 
tlenecks is  that  our  transportation  in- 
frastructure, the  foundation  upon 
which  our  economy  is  built,  continues 
to  crumble.  Our  roads  are  breaking  up 
and  our  bridges  are  falling  down. 
These  problems  will  only  grow  worse 
throu^  neglect  and.  as  these  prob- 
lems grow,  our  economic  productivity 
wlU  continue  to  decline.  We  can  begin 
to  make  progress  in  these  as  soon  as 
we  pass  a  dean  ICE. 

Today,  the  Senate  will  be  taking  an 
appropriate  flrst  step  in  that  direction. 
The  leglslatioa  we  are  considering  con- 
tains not  only  an  18-month  ICE.  it  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  release  the  interstate  construction 
and  substitute  funds  administratively 
If  Congress  has  not  approved  an  ICE 
and  mCE  by  October  1.  In  light  of  the 
proWems  we  have  encountered  in  the 
past,  I  feel  this  is  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion and  I  urge  its  immediate  support. 

rMSMs  or  TBB  icB  M  oaonnLT  irasDB> 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  highways  are  already  pitted 
by  potholes.  Then  are  both  controlla- 
ble and  unemtrollable  causes  for  this 
tragedy.  As  we  all  know,  this  has  been 
an  unusually  harsh  winter,  with  pre- 
dictable results  for  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. Soon  the  thaws,  freezing  rains 
and  downpours  of  late  winter  and 
eariy  siving  will  worsen  that  damage 
to  our  streets  and  highways.  As  all  of 
us  know,  potholes  are  a  serious  traffic 
safety  hanrd.  In  densely  p(H>ulated 
urban  areas  or  out  in  rural  townships, 
a  traveler's  safety  is  Jeopardised  when 
repairs  are  not  made  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. We  cannot  control  the  weather, 
but  we  can  reqiond  in  a  rational  way 
to  its  ravages. 

A  few  years  ago.  the  Congress 
showed  tremendous  interest  in  our  Na- 
tion's crumbling  infrastructure,  in- 
cluding speedy  repair  of  highways, 
bridges  and  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  For  the  past  18  m<mths. 
however,  we  have  shown  too  little  of 
that  concern.  In  fact,  we  have  done 
nothing  to  address  this  pressing  na- 
tional problem. 

There  are  construction  workers  in 
my  State  who  desperately  want  to 
work.  There  are  contractors  who  are 
ready  to  begin  projects.  There  are 
State  highway  officials  who  have  long 
lists  of  projects  that  need  to  be  done. 
State  and  local  governments  are  ready 
and  able  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  For  once,  the  problem  is 
not  that  there  is  no  money  to  make 
these  repairs  or  to  begin  new  projects. 
In  fact.  $7.2  billion  is  in  the  highway 
trust  fund.  The  failure  to  repair  our 
Nation's  streets  and  highways  can 
only  be  blamed  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  agree  upon  an 
Interstate  cost  estimate  [ICE]  and  the 
interstate  substitution  cost  estimate 
[ISCE].  Forty-six  of  the  SUtes  have 
run  out  of  highway  construction  and 
repair  money,  while  they  have  been 
waiting  for  the  Congress  to  act.  Many 
States  have  been  dipping  in  their  own 
State  tilL  Others  can't  afford  to  take 
up  the  slftf^ 

The  faUure  of  Congress  to  approve 
an  ICE  is  having  another  adverse  side- 
effect.  It  is  throwing  salt  into  the 
wound  of  unemployment.  While  unem- 
ployment has  been  going  down  across 
the  Nation,  it  has  remained  unaooept- 
ably  high  among  construction  woricers. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  $1  trillion  ex- 
penditure for  highways  creates  about 
32,300  highway-related  Jobs,  plus  an 
additional  30,000  Jobs  induced  fnxn 
the  spending  of  wages  and  profits.  The 
failure  to  release  $7  billion  in  Federal 
highway  funds  has  potentially  impact- 
ed up  to  436.100  Jobs  nationally.  In  my 
home  State  of  Indiana,  over  4.000  Jobs 
related  to  highway  construction  are  at 
stake.  Already  the  imemployment  rate 
in  Tndiw^  has  climbed  above  20  per- 
cent, while  the  national  average 
hovers  around  14  percent  Both  fig- 
ures are  unacceptable.  Congress  can 
ill-afford  to  exacerbate  the  problem  by 
further  inaction. 

One  segment  of  our  economy  that 
can  least  afford  this  delay  Is  that  rep- 
resented by  minority  business  enter- 
prises (MBE'sl— firms  which  are  man- 
dated by  the  Siulace  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982  to  receive  a 
minimum  of  10  percent  of  highway 
contracts,  where  feasible. 

In  Indiana,  this  goal  has  been  ex- 
ceeded: In  the  first  11  months  of  fiscal 
year  1984.  MBE  firms  were  awarded 
contracts  amounting  to  11.7  percent  of 
the  value  of  total  contracts  let  in  my 
SUte.  Indiana  has  about  130  MBE 
contractors  of  which  40  have  been 
acUve  in  fiscal  year  1984.  BCany  BCBE 
firms  have  expressed  their  deep  con- 
cern to  me  about  the  impact  that  our 
failure  to  act  has  on  their  businesses.  I 
share  this  concern  for  them  and  for  all 
highway  related  businesses  and  work- 
ers. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  "He  who 
hesiUtes  is  lost"  It  is  clear  that  Indi- 
ana and  other  SUtes  in  the  upper  mid- 
west, the  entire  construction  season 
will  be  lost  again  if  Congress  hesiUtes 
to  enact  this  legislation.  Once  a  high- 
way project  is  started,  it  cannot  be  left 
incomplete  over  the  winter. 

At  stake  for  Indiana  is  over  $130  mil- 
lion in  highway  funds.  I  feel  that 
when  a  SUte  honors  its  obligation 
under  a  Federal  program,  only  to  have 
Congress  fall  to  meet  its  responsibility, 
the  SUtes  and  the  taxpayers  have 
every  right  to  be  outraged.  It's  high 
time  people  stopped  playing  pork- 
barrel  politics  with  the  intersUte  cost 
estimate.  Members  should  not  be  al- 


lowed to  hold  our  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  funds  hostage 
for  Federal  funding  of  pet  projecto  in 
their  districts  or  States. 

So  I  encourage  my  colleagues,  in 
both  House  and  Senate,  to  act  without 
delay  and  aivrove  an  ICE  bill  to  allow 
badly  needed  construction  and  repair 
proJecU  to  proceed,  and  to  allow  thou- 
sands of  ready  woricers  to  get  bade  on 
the  payroll. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  devastat- 
ing effects  on  employment  and  the 
economy  that  will  result  with  further 
delays  in  approving  the  interstate  cost 
estimate  legldatlon.  The  Interstate 
Highway  Funding  Act  of  1986  which 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  will  help  com- 
plete the  interstate  in  Iowa.  In  all. 
congressional  inaction  has  caused  the 
impoundment  of  $7  billion  In  highway 
construction  funding- 

This  inaction  presenU  a  particularly 
serious  problem  for  Northem  States 
such  as  Iowa  where  every  day  of  warm 
weather  Is  vital  to  the  oonstnictlon 
process.  Materials  supidlen  and  con- 
tractors must  know  their  summer  de- 
mands well  in  advance  in  order  to  com- 
mence their  work  as  soon  as  weather 
permlU  Since  the  sealed  bid-letting 
process  takes  8  wedcs  after  funding 
authorisation  has  been  apimyved.  faD- 
ure  to  approve  the  highway  bill  at  this 
time  will  mean  the  loss  of  an  entire 
construction  season,  along  with  hun- 
dreds of  desperately  needed  Jobs. 

If  the  Iowa  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  unable  to  let  ccmstruetlon 
bids  soon,  work  in  the  economically 
depressed  Waterloo  area  will  have  to 
be  deferred  untU  1986.  In  total,  ova- 
$70  million  worth  of  interstate  substi- 
tution projects,  3.000  construction 
Jobs,  and  the  resulting  eoonmnlc  stim- 
ulus are  Jeopardised  for  this  year. 

It  is  important  that  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation now.  It  is  my  hapt  that  the 
leadership  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  wUl  refrain  from  incUHllng 
special  proJecU  in  this  bill  which  have 
held  up  this  legislation  for  the  past 
two  sessions  of  Coogrea.  I  want  to 
commend  the  membws  of  the  Senate 
C<»nmlttee  on  Bnvtronmmt  and 
Public  WoriEs  and  espfwtally  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Mr.  StArrosD,  for 
his  continued  leadership  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  this  stage  so  socm  in  the 
session.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  will  follow  the  Senate's 
lead  and  pass  this  dean  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of  this 
legldatlon  to  approve  the  Interstate 
cost  estimate  and  the  IntersUte  substi- 
tute cost  estimate.  The  distinguished 
Senators  from  Vermont  and  Idaho,  as 
well  as  the  other  monbers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  are  to  be  commuted  for  quick- 
ly bringing  this  legislation  before  the 
Senate  this  session. 


onsi 


The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  requires  that  Con- 
gress approve  an  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate b^ore  interstate  construction 
funds  can  be  apportioned  to  the 
States.  This  oversight  funeti<m  is  en- 
tirely appropriate,  but  it  must  be  exer- 
cised in  a  timely  manner.  In  order  to 
assure  stable  long-term  funding  so  the 
States  can  do  the  planning  necessary 
for  large  costly  projects.  Congress  has 
generally  approved  an  interstate  cost 
estimate  tot  2  years. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President  our 
track  record  in  that  regard,  of  late, 
has  not  been  impressive.  Almost  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  1984  apportionment 
whidi  sboold  have  been  made  avail- 
able on  October  1,  1983.  has  not  yet 
been  rdeased  and  is  ocmtained  in  this 
legislation.  The  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
Uomnent  which  should  have  beoi  re- 
leased this  past  October,  has  also  not 
been  released  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  Congress  to  pass  an  interstate  cost 
tiwtimstf  bUL  This  is  certainly  not  for 
lack  of  effort  by  either  the  Comml^^ee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  or 
the  Senate.  But  it  is  a  fact 


This  delay  is  having  a  detrimental 
^f ect  on  the  Highway  Program.  As  of 
last  October.  36  States  had  fThanst.ed 
thdr  unobligated  intostatc  halsnrcs 
My  State  of  Kansas  had  leas  than  $1 
million  left  The  $7.1  billion  in  this  bin 
needs  to  be  made  avallaUe  for  the 
summer  construction  season.  The  time 
has  come  to  set  aside  poaonally  desir- 
able projecte  and  noogermane  issues 
and  pass  this  legislation. 

Continued  fafliire  to  produce  an 
interstate  cost  estimate  would  have  se- 
rious and  far  ranging  consequences.  It 
is  estimated  that  for  every  $1  billion 
spent  for  Federal  highway  assistance. 
32.000  onsite  and  offsite  constraetkn 
Jobs  are  created,  which  creates  an- 
other 30.000  Jobs  indirectly.  This  legls- 
laticm  rei»esents  at  least  210.000 
direct  construction  Jobs.  Mmeover.  the 
motoriste  of  the  United  States  are  pe- 
nalised as  their  tax  money  sits  Idle  in 
the  highway  trust  fund  instead  of 
being  put  to  work  constructing  and  re- 
pairing the  Nation's  highways. 


wsmsAi 
The  cmnmlttee  has  done  an  admira- 
ble Job  of  bringing  the  Senate  a  sub- 
stantially dean  bilL  They  stood  firm 
against  the  many  requests  for  the 
funding  of  donmstratlon  projects. 
The  time  has  come  to  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  never  going  to  have  a  biU 
if  every  Monber  of  Congress  uses  it  as 
an  opportunity  to  bypass  the  Federal 
Highway  Program.  Large  new  authori- 
sations Jeopardize  the  solvency  of  the 
hii^way  trust  fund  and  feed  the  ex- 
pecUtlon  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
moit  will  fund  proJecU  beyond  the 
regular  Federal  aid  program  even  if 
the  project  does  not   have   a  high 
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enough  prtorlty  to  be  Included  In  a 
State's  tranmortatlon  plan. 

I  might  add  that  I  understand  there 
is  now  a  real  possibility  that  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  will 
share  our  view  of  the  Importance  of 
this  legislation  and  also  pass  a  clean 
biU. 

AnOmSnUTITB  AUTBOUTT 

Mr.  Presidait.  I  also  believe  the 
committee  has  acted  wisely  by  includ- 
ing a  provision  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  the  Inter- 
state construction  and  substitute 
funds  administratively  if  Congress  has 
not  acted  by  October  1.  This  provision 
preserves  Congress'  oversight  responsi- 
bility while  preventing  the  legislative 
paralysis  we  have  experienced  over  the 
last  year.  The  process  would  continue 
to  work  much  as  it  does  now.  The  only 
difference  is  that  States  would  receive 
their  i4>portionment  on  October  1 
whether  Congress  acts  or  not. 

minifUM  ALLOCATIOll 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  provided  that  each 
SUte  should  get  back  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  what  it  contributed  for  con- 
struction. 

This  responded  to  the  criticism  that. 
over  the  years,  some  States  were  re- 
ceiving far  less  than  they  contributed 
in  revenues. 

The  committee  biU  clarifies  that  the 
iwinimiim  allocation  provision  Is  based 
In  all  categories  of  Federal  construc- 
tion aid.  Including  discretionary  alloca- 
tions. 

I  understand  the  administration  op- 
poses this  provision  because  It  will  In- 
crease Federal  outlays. 

However.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
committee  accepted  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  CHiins] 
which  will  reduce  the  jnaximum 
amount  of  funds  which  could  be  obli- 
gated in  fiscal  year  1986  by  $500  mil- 
lion, compared  with  the  limitation  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  This  is  $1.7  billion  less 
than  the  oblifatlon  limit  set  for  fiscal 
year  1986  in  the  Surface  Tranqmrta- 
tlon  Assistance  Act.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  amendment  wlU  reduce  out- 
.  lu«  by  $285  million  In  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $1.4  billion  over  3  years. 

Because  the  change  In  the  minimum 
allocation  formula  Includes  discreticm- 
ary  funds,  it  is  difficult  to  project  the 
cost  of  the  amendment  over  a  period 
of  years.  It  Is.  however,  estimated  that 
the  Chaf  ee  amendment  will  more  than 
offset  the  cost  in  the  change  in  the 
piiniiniim  allocation  formula  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

COHCLUSIOH 

Mr.  President,  given  our  current  ef- 
forts to  come  to  grips  with  the  Federal 
deficit  It  would  be  highly  Inappropri- 
ate for  this  early  leglriatlon  to  be 
loaded  up  with  special  Interest  spend- 
ing. This  is  our  first  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  serious  about 


spending  restraint.  It  will  send  an  im- 
portant signal  to  the  American  people. 
Therefore.  I  encourage  all  Senators 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  House  to  ex- 
ercise restraint,  pass  a  clean  IntersUte 
cost  estimate  and  allow  the  States  to 
get  about  the  business  of  building 
highways. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  finally  able  to  pass 
legislation  releasing  the  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  to  which  our  States  are 
entitled.  I  am  only  sorry  it  has  taken 
so  long. 

Florida,  which  still  has  significant 
portions  of  its  Interstate  System 
imder  construction.  wlU  receive 
$349,240,000  in  funds  from  the  legisla- 
tion. These  funds  are  sorely  needed, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  this  legislation 
wiU  receive  prompt  consideration  In 
the  other  body. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  our  bill 
ccmtalns  provisions  for  automatic  re- 
lease of  these  funds  in  the  future  if 
the  Congress  is  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  necessary  leglalaUon.  Tte 
hii^way  trust  fund  represents  a  cam- 
pact  between  the  American  motoilsts 
and  the  Federal  Government,  one 
which  Is  to  Insure  that  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  motorist  are  readily  transferred 
to  his  State  government  for  ccmstruc- 
tion  and  repair  of  the  roads  on  which 
he  drives. 

There  is  no  Justlficatkm  whatever 
for  holding  the  release  of  those  funds 
hostage  for  special  projects  authorised 
outside  of  the  standard  procedures. 
Let  me  be  clear  that  I  am  not  neces- 
suily  opposed  to  special  authorisation 
for  highway  projects— I  have  in  fact 
sought  such  projects  myself  In  the 
past,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  so  in  the 
future.  But  we  must  all  realise  that 
these  are  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  basic  issue  of  providing  highway 
funds  to  the  States,  and  these  must  be 
released  on  a  regular  basis  if  there  is 
to  be  any  sort  of  <mlerly  and  prudent 
use  made  of  the  funds. 

I  therefore  urge  those  who  will  serve 
as  Senate  conferees  <m  this  legislation 
to  stand  fast  cm  the  automatic  release 
provisions  of  the  bllL  We  cannot 
afford  a  repetition  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. 

ni  ■uprosT  or  tmb  i«nss*ATB  biohwat 
fUMsuw  Aot  or  ita* 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
suppOTt  the  passage  of  S.  391.  the 
Interstate  Highway  Funding  Act  of 
1985.  the  so-called  ICE  bllL  Passage  of 
this  measure  Is  vital  to  ensure  that  the 
States  have  funds  available  for  their 
highway  projects.  I  understand  that 
about  40  SUtes  have  less  than  $10  mU- 
llon  in  interstate  highway  funds.  This 
amount  is  not  enough  to  allow  the 
States  to  move  forward  with  their 
major  highway  projects. 

In  many  States,  highway  funds  are 
almost  nonexistent.  My  State  of  West 
Virginia,  for  example,  has  about 
$27,000  left  in  unobligated  highway 


funds.  Moreover,  because  an  interstate 
cost  estimate  bill  has  not  been  passed 
by  the  Congress,  about  $137  mllllan  in 
highway  funds  for  West  Virginia  has 
not  been  released. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  have  been 
waiting  «l<Hig  time  for  these  fynds. 
and  it  Is  past  time  we  act4^  The 
Senate  has  the  opportunity  nbw  to  re- 
lease about  $7.1  billion  in  highway 
funds  for  which  so  man^  Btates  have  a 
desperate  need. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  on  this  side  we  are  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  rwnainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  prfvuxtA 
to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  side,  if  there  is  time.  I  will  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  ' 

The  Senator  will  have  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  going  to  be  recognised 
before  this  vote  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
shorter  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  se^  unan- 
imous consent  I  thought  the  Senator 
had  additional  time.  I  will  mit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  yield  back,  if  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  wiU  yield 
back  their  Ume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakoto  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  Is  yielded  bai±. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUl  And  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  highway 
bUI? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Therefore,  the  two  votes 
wUl  occur  back  to  back?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
time  has  been  yielded  back,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

IfCr.  DOLE.  We  are  prepared  to  vote 
on  the  Meese  nomination? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation. Does  the  Senator  desire  to  ask 
a  shorter  period  of  time  on  the  second 
vote? 

Mr.  DOLEL  I  think  we  would  use  up 
the  5  minutes  getting  It,  so  no. 


VOTE  ON  EDWIN  MEESE  HI  TO 
BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICISK.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Edwin 
Meese  m.  of  California,  to  be  Attor- 
ney General?  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Gaxh],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATBt],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Hdiiph>st].  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  STBVsirs] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fnnn  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  EUsrl.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Gash],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  GoLDWAxn].  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Huit- 
PHXXT],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stkvbis]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frran  Florida  (Mr.  Chius] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rorida 
(Mr.  Crxlcs]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAHsl.  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63. 
nays  31.  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No. »  Ex.] 
YEAS-«3 


Abdnor 

Onmm 

MeCwmeD 

Andrew! 

QnmiKj 

Murfcowaki 

Annatronc 

HAteh 

Nkkka 

Bentaen 

Hmtneld 

Packvood 

Boren 

HAWklU 

PeU 

Boaehwtu 

Becht 

PreiBler 

Burdlck 

Benin 

Quayle 

Cbafee 

Beins 

Roth 

Cochimn 

Belme 

RuAaan 

Cohen 

Wnlllnj. 

iflntpf^^ 

D-AoMto 

Inoture 

Specter 

Dutforth 

Johniton 

Stafford 

DcCaodnl 

Ffcheiim 

Stennli 

DenUm 

KArten 

Synma 

Dole 

Lualt 

Thunnoad 

Domenld 

Lone 

Trihle 

DuFcnDcrfcr 

Lugar 

Wallop 

EvAm 

Warner 

ff^^Tii,««j« 

Weieker 

Ford 

M»t>fa.|<j. 

wnaon 

Oolton 

Meaure 
NATS— 31 

Zorlnaky 

Baucui 

Oore 

Moynihan 

Blden 

BATkln 

Nunn 

Blngsnuui 

HAIt 

Brmdley 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Bumpen 

Kerry 

Riecle 

Byrd 

RoekefeUer 

Crmniton 

Leahy 

Sarbanei 

DUon 

Levin 

Saawr 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Simon 

BMlebm 

MetaenbAum 

Olenn 

mteheU 

NOTVOTINO-S 

ChUea 

Oam 

Humphrey 

But 

OoMwater 

Steven* 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomlnatiMi  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  <m  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLEL  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  congratulations  to 
Edwin  Meese.  With  this  vote,  his  In- 
tegrity, as  well  as  the  Integrity  of  the 
Senate  confimution  process,  has  been 
vindicated.  It  was  a  long,  difficult  road 
for  Ed  to  travel,  but  he  maintained  a 
steady  course.  He  knew  he  was  right, 
he  never  gave  up.  and  he  won. 

Let  me  also  express  my  deepest  ad- 
miration for  Ed's  wife,  Ursula,  and 
their  children,  and  my  regret  for  all 
the  pain  and  heartache  the  ocmtrover- 
sy  surrounding  this  nomination  must 
have  caused  them.  I  hiapt  they  can 
take  solace  in  the  fact  that  In  the  end. 
we  did  the  rii^t  thing.  Ed  Meese  has 
been  awarded  the  job  he  spent  a  life- 
time preparing  for.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  wishing  him  the 
best  ss  the  new  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  corn- 
moid  the  distinguished  chaliman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for 
his  expert  handling  of  this  nomination 
on  the  floor.  The  nominee  could  have 
had  no  better  spokesman  to  preacnt 
his  case.  Commendations  should  also 
go  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  for  his  articulate  and  effective 
advocacy  for  the  nomination,  and  the 
substantial  amounts  of  time  he  qtent 
on  the  floor  to  heU>  bring  this  matter 
to  Its  final  resolution.  And,  of  course, 
thanks  and  appreciation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  Judiciary  Committee 
staff  members  who  worked  so  hard  on 
this  nomlmutlon.  including  Duke  Sbxat 
and  Dennis  Shedd,  with  Senator 
Thusmobs,  and  Steve  Martooaan.  with 
Senator  Hatch. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  by  today's  vote 
because  I  believe  that  Edwin  Meese 
will  be  an  outstanding  Attorney  Gen- 
eraL  He  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  dedi- 
cation, and  character. 

Today's  vote,  and  the  exhaustive  in- 
vestigations which  were  conducted 
during  the  ocmfizmatlon  process, 
firmly  established,  in  my  (vlnlon.  that 
Mr.  Meese  is  an  honest  and  decent 
man,  who  will  serve  his  country  with 
great  distinction  in  this  new  post  I 
congratulate  him  and  look  forward  to 
his  service  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  have  just 
confirmed  a  new  Attorney  Goieral,  I 
want  to  take  this  (qyportunlty  to  re- 
flect upon  the  numerous  aocomplish- 
menU  of  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith,  who  will  soon  return  to 
private  life  at  his  home  in  Calif cmia. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  worii  closely  with  this  out- 


standing advocate  of  law  and  order. 
Attorney  General  Smith  actively  sup- 
ported the  much-needed  comprehen- 
sive anticrime  package  that  was  passed 
into  law  last  session.  In  addition,  many 
other  Important  breakthrou^is  oc- 
curred in  the  area  of  criminal  law 
under  his  leadership.  For  example,  13 
newly  organised  crime  drug  enforce- 
ment task  forces  were  established 
around  the  country,  indicting  4.000 
persons  in  less  than  2  yean.  De^tte 
budgetary  constraints.  Federal  law  en- 
forcement resources  have  doubled  In 
the  last  2  years.  At  the  International 
level,  AtUwney  General  Smith  put 
Into  place  a  new  program  of  mutual 
extradition  assistance  treaties— an 
achievement  for  irtiidi  he  deserves 
just  recognition. 

Through  his  able  asslstsnce.  the 
bankruptcy  system  underwent  neces- 
sary and  productive  reforms.  With  the 
codification  of  the  adjunct  bankruptcy 
judges  and  the  creation  of  85  additlon- 
al  Federal  judgeships,  the  Federal 
courts  wUl  be  able  to  operate  more  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively. 

Although  inunigration  reform  was 
not  oompleted  during  Attorney  Gener- 
al Smith's  tenure,  valuable  ground- 
work and  much  progress  occurred. 
lAikdi  wUl  greatly  help  his  successor. 
Mr.  Meese,  to  succeed  in  this  endeav- 
at. 

During  the  4  years  William  nench 
Smith  was  Attorney  General,  several 
noteworthy  Siwreme  Court  cases  were 
also  decided.  Decisions  narrowing  the 
exluslonary  rule,  restoring  halanre  to 
the  first  amoidment.  and  adding  sig- 
nificant case  law  on  religious  dsuses. 
were  just  a  few  of  the  nmjor  ooostttn- 
tkmal  victories  to  wbkii  the  Justice 
Department  contribute  throat  briefs 
and  arguments  before  our  Nation's 
hi^Mst  trIbunaL 

Mr.  Smith  also  hdped  lead  the  way 
in  antitrust  law  enforocncnt.  New 
merger  and  vertical  restraint  guide- 
lines were  promulgated  during  his 
tenure. 

While  Attorney  General  Smith  was 
head  of  the  Justice  Dn>artment.  175 
capable  individuals  were  coofirmed  in 
Federal  judgeships.  InrJiidlng  the  ap- 
pointment of  Associatif  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor— the  first  woman  to 
warn  on  the  US.  Supreme  Court.  I 
know  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
proud  to  have  played  a  part  In  this 
historic  event. 

Mr.  Presidait.  our  Nation  has  indeed 
been  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  WH- 
11am  French  Smith's  ability,  dedica- 
tion and  integrity  to  serve  at  the  helm 
of  the  Justice  Department.  This  true 
gentionan  is  wcdl  known  for  his  broad 
graq>  of  the  law.  his  common  soose. 
well  reasoned  sptntweh  to  all  legal 
matters,  and  his  commitment  to  the 
fair  and  Impartial  administration  of 
justice  for  all  Americans.  I  consider  it 
a  privilege  and  a  q;>eeial  pleasure  to 
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have  worked  with  a  man  of  his  high 
caliber,  and  I  am  honored  to  call  him  a 
close  and  trusted  friend.  As  they  leave 
Washlnfton.  he  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Jean,  have  my  best  wishes  that  they 
will  receive  Ood's  richest  blessings  for 
many  years  of  good  health  and  happi- 
ness. I  know  my  colleagues,  and  my 
fellow  Americans.  Join  me  In  offering 
our  deepest  appreciation  to  William 
French  Smith  for  a  Job  superbly  done. 

Mr.  president.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  foUowing  biographical 
sketch  of  William  French  Smith  and  a 
fitting  tribute  written  by  syndicated 
columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrlck.  be  in- 
cluded In  the  RacoKD  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoaD.  as  follows: 

"PnB  Wouc"— WnxiAM  Furch  Smith 

SrpsDowii 

(By  Junes  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

So  mmny  farewell  parties  have  been  gtven 
lately  for  WllUam  Ftench  Smith  that  the 
fentleman  is  beginning  to  (eel  like  a 
poached  egg,  saturated  in  the  warmth  of 
the  praise  he's  been  hearing.  The  laurels  are 
fully  dMerved.  As  the  president's  attorney 
general.  Smith  has  done  a  superlaUve  job. 

He  letums  to  California  with  a  sense  of 
having  stayed  the  coutm.  He  Is  the  first  at^ 
tomey  general  since  BUI  Rogers  (195«-«0)  to 
serve  the  entire  four-year  term  of  the  presi- 
dent who  appointed  htan.  Since  then  we 
have  had  a  quite  a  parade:  Kennedy.  Kats- 
enbach.  Clark.  Mitchell.  Klelndlenst,  Rich- 
ardson, Saxbe,  Levi.  BeU  and  ClviUetU.  Of 
these.  Edward  Levi  Is  remembered  chiefly  as 
an  academic  with  fine  credentials  in  anU- 
tnist  law,  and  Orlf  fin  BeU  is  remembered  as 
the  ablest  of  the  whole  Carter  contingent. 
The  others  are  mostly  forgettable. 

Though  he  wss  moderately  acUve  In  CaU- 
fomia's  RepubUcan  poUtics  prior  to  1080. 
Smith  has  kept  himself  scrupulously  aloof 
from  partisan  pcriitics  ainoe  he  took  over  as 
attorney  generaL  He  Is  a  handsome  feUow, 
courtly,  reserved,  immaculately  tailored, 
with  a  fine  head  of  sUver  hair.  He  looks  pa- 
trician, but  the  adjective  carries  a  connota- 
tion of  stuffiness  that  doesnt  fit. 

Conservatives  admire  Smith  for  a  whole 
variety  of  reasons.  Liberals  tend  to  dislike 
him  Intensely,  chiefly  because  of  their  per- 
ception of  Smith  as  an  attorney  general  who 
is  soft  on  dvU  rights.  It's  a  bum  rap.  The 
policies  that  Smith  has  promoted,  chiefly 
through  the  top-notch  work  of  WUliam 
Bradford  Reynolds,  are  precisely  the  poU- 
des  of  his  boss,  the  president  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Smith  recently  spoke  to  the  point  in 
a  report  to  departmental  employees: 

"Ouiding  our  efforts  Is  a  single  principle: 
Indivlduala  should  be  treated  as  Individuals, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  ethnic  ba^- 
ground." 

It  Is  that  principle  that  so  Infuriates 
Smith's  crittes.  In  one  Instance  after  an- 
other. Smith  and  his  Ueutoiants  have  re- 
fused to  support  racial  discrimination.  They 
have  Bteadfastedly  resisted  racial  quotas. 
They  have  supported  "affirmative  action" 
only  where  necessary  to  correct  injustices 
lirought  about  by  deliberate  radsm. 

Nothing  In  the  record  of  these  past  four 
years  supports  the  notion  that  Smith  has 
soft-pedaled  dvU  rights.  The  Department  of 
Juries  has  brought  178  new  esses  aUeging 
criminal  vkdatlons  of  dvU  rights,  snd  it  hss 
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filed  46  new  stilU  aUeglng  dlscrlmlnaUon  In 
employment.  Smith  hss  filed  or  supported 
SS  proceedings  to  enforce  the  right  to  vote. 

Under  his  leadership  tlie  department  has 
done  fine  work  in  combating  organiSBd 
crime.  The  figures  are  startUnr  In  these 
four  years  the  department  has  obtained  In- 
dictmenU  against  nearly  4.000  persons 
charged  with  traffkiking  in  narcotics.  A 
third  of  the  defendanU  are  Mentlflsd  as 
fclngpiM  of  organised  crime.  Partly  because 
so  many  mobsters  have  been  sent  to  prison, 
drug  suppUes  have  declined  in  half  a  doaen 
major  cities;  snd  mainly  because  of  the  gov- 
ernment's ssiault  on  the  drug  traffic  the 
Index  of  serious  crimes  has  declined  for 
three  years  in  a  row. 

Smith  can  point  to  other  sccomplish- 
ments.  His  department  figured  significantly 
In  pushing  to  passsge  Isst  year  a  saajor  revl- 
■ion  of  the  criminal  code.  He  never  did  win 
enactment  of  the  immigratiOB  bUl  on  which 
be  labored  devotedly,  but  he  leaves  a  firm 
groundwork  for  bis  successor  to  buOd  on. 
His  recent  Operation  FIST,  cotidueted  by 
U.S.  m«r-*"'-  led  to  a  roundup  of  8 JOO  fu- 
gittves  from  f ek»y  diarges. 

It  hssnt  been  aU  sweetness  sod  light. 
Smith  Inherited  some  tenured  lawyers  who 
have  dragged  their  feet  In  puisuing  poUdes 
of  the  Reagan  sdministratlop.  Smith  had  to 
endure  some  painful  moments  when  it  tran- 
spired that  his  Uw  firm  had  awardsd  him  a 
large  bonus  ss  severance  pay.  Even  so.  the 
unhappy  moments  have  lieen  few.  and  the 
rewarding  tiours  have  been  many.  Smith 
wUlbe 


Center.  ItTO-gl:  chairman.  California  dele- 
gation. Republican  National  Convention. 
1868:  vice  chairman.  1973.  1976.  1980;  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Jean  Webb  Vaughan: 
four  children:  WUliam  French  Smith  III. 
Stephanie  Oakss  Lorensen,  Scott  Cameron 
Smith,  and  Gregory  Hale  Smith. 

Mr.  Pregident.  I  now  announce  that 
certain  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  absent  who  would  have  voted 
for  Mr.  Meeae's  confirmation  if  they 
had  been  present.  These  Senators  are: 
Senators  Oash.  OoLOWATm.  Hum- 
phut.  SxBvnrs,  and  East. 

I  wish  the  record  to  show  they  would 
have  voted  for  him  if  they  had  been 
here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  Immediate- 
ly notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BiooaArmcAL  Skrcb  or  WnxuH      

Smttb.  AnoRiRT  Obrrai.  or  thb  Umrd 
Statss 

WUliam  French  Smith.  Attorney  General, 
■worn  In  January  88.  1981:  bom  In  WUton. 
N.H..  August  86.  1017:  A3.,  aumma  cum 
laude.  1988.  University  of  California,  Phi 
BeU  Kappa:  LUB..  1943.  Harvard  Law 
School:  XJA.  Naval  Reserve.  Ueutensnt. 
1942-46:  OOMon.  Dunn  *  Cniteber.  Los  An- 
geles. Csllf.,  senkMT  partner.  1946-«1;  board 
of  regents.  Unhrerslty  of  Califoraia.  1068  to 
present  (chairman.  1970-78.  1974-75.  1976): 
board  of  trustees:  Henry  B.  Huntington  U- 
brary  snd  Art  OaUery.  San  Marino.  Csllf.. 
1971  to  present:  Claremont  Men's  CoUege. 
Claremont.  Calif..  1967-80:  Gate  School. 
Carpinteria.  Calif..  1971-78;  Northrop  InsU- 
tute  of  Technology,  Los  Angeles.  1978-75; 
Califomia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1968-81 
(president.  1974-75):  Los  Angeles  World  Af- 
fslrs  CouneU.  1970  to  prasent  (president. 
1975-78);  advisory  eoundl.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity School  of  Oovenmient,  1977;  member 
Amerlcsn  Law  IiMtituU  Chlcsgo;  Amerlcsn 
Judfcature  Society,  Chicago:  fellow,  Ameri- 
can Bar  F^>undaUao:  State  Bar  of  CaUfor- 
nla;  American  Bar  Assodatloo:  Los  Angeles 
County  Bar  Assorislinn:  advisory  board. 
Center  for  Strategic  and  Intenattooal  Stud- 
ies. Georgetown  University,  Wsshlngton, 
D.C.,  1978  to  present;  UA  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intematkmal  Bducational  and 
Cultural  Affairs.  Washington.  1971-78; 
board  of  directors.  Legal  Aid  Foundatton. 
Los  Angeles,  1978-78;  member.  Harvard  Law 
School  Assodatk>n  of  Southern  California, 
1946  to  present  (national  vice  president  and 
chairman,  1963-64);  awards:  American 
Jewish  Committee  Humsn  Relations  Award, 
1979;  University  of  Califomia  Outstanding 
Unlverdty  Service  Award,  1971:  Unlverdty 
of  California  Alumnus  of  the  Year  Award, 
1981;  board  of  trustees.  National  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Washington.  1975  to  present; 
Center  Theatre  Group.  Los  Angeles  Music 


liBOISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
Soiate  return  to  the  consideration  of 

legislative  business. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE  HIOHWAT 
FUNDING  ACT  OF  1986 

The  Senate  resumed  ocmslderatlon 
of  a  391. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossfti 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bHI  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  ShaU  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  derk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
OAKif].  the  Senator  from  Ariiona  [Mr. 
OoLDWATnl,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  HtTMraurr].  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stbysks] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  norida  [Mr.  Chzlu] 
is  necessarily  absent.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  10  Leg.] 
TEAS-94 


AndrevB 

Armitroiie 

Baucua 

Bentaen 

Bkien 

Bincaman 


Boren 

BoKhwlts 

Bradley 

Bumpen 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

cniatee 


Cochran 

Cobcn 

Cranaton 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeCondnl 

Dentoo 


DUon 

Johnston 

^TcaslCT 

Oodd 

Kasafhsiim 

Proxmlfc 

Dole 

Kaaten 

Domenld 

Kennedy 

Quayle 

Durenbergcr 

Kerry 

Rlecle 

■acleton 

Lautenberg 

RoekefeUer 

Evana 

Uxalt 

Roth 

Exon 

Leahy 

Rudman 

FV«  J 

Levin 

Sartianes 

Glenn 

Loot 

Oaf  r 

Oore 

LfUCBT 

Simon 

<3orton 

I4^^y,f— 

StaBnaon 

Otamm 
OraHlejr 

Ugff^inf^j% 

Mattincly 

Stafford 

HarUn 

Meaure 

Stennis 

Hart 

IteConneU 

Symms 

Hatch 

Melcber 

Thunnond 

HaUield 

kfetaenbauin 

Tribie 

Hawkins 

MllcbeU 

Wallop 

Hecht 

Warner 

Benin 

MurkowaU 

Weieker 

Heina 

Nieklea 

WUson 

Helms 

Nunn 

Zorlnsky 

HoUlnss 

Paekwood 

Inouye 

Feu 

NOTVOTINO-6 

ChUes 
East 

Oam 
Ooldwater 

Humphrey 
Stevens 

So  the  bill  (S.  391)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

a  391 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
RepreientaUvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  o—enMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "IntereUte  High- 
way Funding  Act  of  1985". 

tmSSSTATS  COST  BSmCATS  ATPROVAL 

Sac.  102.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
■haU  apportion  for  the  fiscal  yean  ending 
September  30. 1965.  and  September  30. 1986. 
the  remaining  sums  to  be  apportioned  for 
such  yean  tmder  section  104(bXSXA)  of 
title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  shaU 
adjust  and  reapportion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  the  apportion- 
ment made  on  March  9.  1984,  under  section 
104(bX5XA)  of  UUe  23.  United  States  C^ode. 
lulng  the  apportionment  facton  In  table  5 
of  the  Committee  Print  Numbered  08-202  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate. 

nrimsTATK  sussTirurs  cost  sstiiiats 

AFrSOVAL 

Sac.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
■haU  apportion  for  the  fiscal  yean  ending 
September  30. 1984.  September  30, 1085.  and 
September  30,  1986.  the  remaining  simia  to 
be  spportioned  for  such  yean  under  section 
103(eX4)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
■haU  adjust  and  reapportion  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984,  the  appor- 
tionment made  on  March  B,  1084.  under  tec- 
tion  103(eX4)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  using  the  spportionment  factors  con- 
tsined  in  the  Committee  Print  Numbered 
99-4  of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affain  of  the 
Senate. 

■s  Pia  csimraf  minicaii  aixocatiom 

Sac.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Transportatton 
■haU  adjust  and  reallocate  the  aUocation 
made  on  March  9,  1984,  under  section  157  of 
Utle  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  prior  to  the 
smendment  thereto  made  by  this  Act,  to  re- 
fiect  the  fuU  apportionment  of  Interstate 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985,  and  the  fuU  apportionment  of 
IntenUte  highway  substitute  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1984.  made 
as  a  result  of  this  Act. 

!•■■  urmsTATK  COST  nmiAR  APraovAL 

Sac.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
sliall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  yean  ending 


September  30, 1087,  and  September  30, 1988, 
the  funds  to  be  spportiotMd  for  stich  yean 
under  secUon  104(bX5XA)  of  Utle  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  using  the  apportionment  fac- 
ton In  table  5  of  the  Committee  Print  Num- 
bered 99-3  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works  of  the  Senate. 
■■Tw»«»  OP  nrrsasTATS  uussiaucnoa  rusus 
Sac.  106.  Section  104<bX5XA)  of  Utle  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  smended  by  inserting 
after  "September  30.  1000."  the  foUowtng: 
"In  September  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  adjust  the  last  estimate  submitted  to 
reflect  (1)  aU  previous  credits,  spportion- 
ments  snd  lapses  of  previous  spportlon- 
ments,  (2)  previous  withdrawals  of  Inter- 
state segmenU  under  section  103(eX4)  of 
this  UUe,  (3)  previoiu  allocations  of  Inter- 
state discreUonary  funds  under  section 
118(bX2)  of  this  UUe,  snd  (4)  Interstate 
transfen  of  fimds  under  section  119(d)  of 
thta  Utle.  The  Secretsry  shsU  use  the  Feder- 
al shsre  of  such  adjusted  estimst^  in 
making  apporUonmenU  on  October  1  of  the 
year  of  adjustment  If  the  Congress  has  not 
approved  an  Interstate  Cost  Bstimate  to 
make  such  apporUonment". 

■tM»»  OP  DraBOTATI  SUSSlllUlS  PUHOS 

Sac.  107.  (a)  Section  103(eX4)  of  Utle  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  furthn'  smended  by 
inserting  after  the  sixteenth  sentence  the 
foUowinr  "In  September  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  shaU  adjust  the  last  cost  estimate 
submitted  to  reflect  (1)  changes  In  the 
amounts  available  to  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph,  (2)  changes  In  State  esU- 
mates  of  the  diviskm  of  funds  lietween  sut>- 
sUtute  highway  and  transit  projects,  snd  (3) 
the  aUocatkm  and  apportionment  of  sulisU- 
tute  highway  funds  in  prior  fiscal  years. 
The  Secretary  sbaU  use  the  Federal  share 
of  such  adjusted  estimste  in  making  appor- 
timunenU  for  substttute  highwsy  proJecU 
on  October  1  of  the  year  of  adjustment  if 
the  Congress  liss  not  approved  an  Interstate 
Substitute  Cost  Ertimat,e  to  make  such  ap- 
portionment.". 

(b)  SecUon  103(eX4)  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  existing  twenty-second  sen- 
tence the  foUowing:  "In  Squtembo-  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  sbaU  adjust  the  last  cost 
estimate  submitted  to  reflect  (1)  chsnges  in 
the  amounU  available  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph,  (2)  changes  in  State 
estimates  of  the  division  of  funds  betweoi 
subsUtute  highway  snd  transit  mvjeets,  snd 
(3)  the  allocation  and  apportionment  of  sub- 
sUtute U«nsit  funds  In  prior  fiscal  years. 
The  Secretary  shsU  use  the  Federal  share 
of  such  adjusted  estimate  in  making  appor- 
UonmenU for  substttute  transit  proJecU  on 
Octolter  1  of  the  year  of  adjustment  if  the 
Congress  hss  not  approved  an  Interstate 
SubsUtute  Cost  Estimate  to  mske  such  ap- 
porti<mment.". 

psBioD  OP  AVAHAsn.tTT  Kzmsioir 

Sac.  108.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  118  of  UUe  23,  United  States 
Code,  sums  authorised  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1085,  ShaU  remain  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  Interstate  System  untU  Septon- 
ber  30, 1986. 

(b)  Notwithstsnding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon 103(eX4)  of  UUe  23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sums  apportioned  under  secUon 
103(eX4)  of  UUe  23,  United  States  Code,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984. 
for  public  mass  transit  proJecU  or  for  high- 
way assistance  program  proJecU  shaU 
remain  available  for  obligaUon  imtU  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  Such  sums  which  are  ap- 


portioned to  a  State  and  are  unobligated 
(other  than  an  amount  wtilch.  by  itself.  Is 
insufficient  to  pay  Uie  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  a  subsUtute  project  wtUch  hss  been 
sulnnitted  by  the  State  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval)  by  September  30.  1985,  shall  be 
apportioned  among  those  States  which  have 
obligated  aU  such  sums  (other  than  such  an 
amount)  in  accordance  with  the  latest  esU- 
mate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  appropri- 
ate sulisUtute  proJecU  In  each  State. 
SKxamacT  aauxp  statb  match 

Sac.  100.  (a)  Subsection  (f )  of  secUon  120 
of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  "shsU  not  exceed  100  per 
centum  of  the  cost  thereof:  Provided:'  snd 
liwating  in  lieu  thereof  "on  account  of  sny 
project  on  a  Federal-aid  highway  system,  in- 
duding  Uie  Interstate  System,  shaU  not 
exceed  the  Federal  share  payable  of  a 
project  on  a  system  ss  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section:  Prxnided, 
That  Uie  Federal  share  payaUe  for  eligible 
emergency  repaln  to  mlnlmlsr  damage,  pro- 
tect faculties  or  restore  essential  traff fc;  ac- 
compUshed  within  30  dsys  after  the  actual 
occurrence  may  amount  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  cost  thereof:  And  provided  further". 

(b)  SecUon  iaO(f )  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  ss  «»»«*««t*ri  by  this  section  is  effective 
for  aU  natural  disasten  or  catastrophic  faU- 
ures  which  occur  subsequent  to  enactment 
of  this  Act 

PBioariT  pos  nmasTAR  ducsxtioiiakt 


Sac.  110.  SecUon  lI8(bX2)  of  UUe  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  smoided  by  inserting 
after  "which  is  not  open  to  traffic"  the  fol- 
lowinr  "snd  high  cost  proJecU  which  sre  d- 
Igttde  for  Federal  assistance  with  funds  sp- 
porUoned  under  secUon  104(bX5XA)  of  this 
UUe  and  are  on  an  Interstate  segment 
which  is  on  a  common  alignment  of  more 
than  7.9  mUes  with  any  other  Interstate  seg- 
ment and  on  which  actual  oonstnictkm  with 
funds  apporUoned  under  such  sectian  Is 
under  way  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Surface  Transpmtation  Assistanre  Act  of 
1982". 

HicHWAT  PLAmrmo  am  sss»«srH 

Sac.  111.  SecUon  307(cXl)  of  Utle  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "secUon  104  of  this  UUe".  the  f<dlow- 
ing:  "snd  for  highway  mojecta.  aeeUon 
103(eX4)". 

OPP-STsraif  sxiocx  pbogbam 

Sac.  112.  SecUon  144.  Utle  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  smended  by  sdding  a  new 
subsectkm  ss  f oUows: 

"(n)  Notwithstsnding  sny  other  provision 
of  Uw,  with  respect  to  any  project  not  on  a 
Federal-aid  hl^way  system  for  the  rn>laoe- 
ment  of  a  bridge  or  rehabUitaUon  of  a 
bridge  which  is  whoUy  funded  from  State 
and  local  sources,  is  eligible  for  Federal 
fuxuto  under  section  144  of  Utle  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  nonoontroveisisl.  Is  certified 
by  the  State  to  have  been  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  aU  standards  applicable  to 
such  projects  under  such  section  144.  and  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  upon  comple- 
tion to  be  no  longer  a  deficient  tuMge.  any 
amount  expended  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  secUon,  from  such  State  and  local 
sources  for  such  project  in  excess  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construcUon  thereof 
may  be  credited  to  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  other  proJecU  in  such  State 
which  are  eligible  f<H-  Federal  fluids  undn- 
secUon  144.  in  accordance  with  procedures 
estabUshed  by  the  Secretary.". 
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woMxif  BuantBi  Brnwusn 
Sk.  113.  Section  lOMf)  of  the  Surface 
TnnsporUUon  AnteUnce  Act  of  1962  la 
amended  aa  f ollowa: 

(1)  after  "amall  bualneaa  concema"  inaert 
".  Such  amall  bualneaa  concema  may  be 
either". 

(2)  atrlke  the  period  after  "thereto"  and 
Inaert  "or  owned  and  controlled  by 
women.". 

Tou.  rAciuTT  waaaxnjovM 
Sk.  114.  <a)  Section  4  of  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1906  (34  SUt.  85.  S3  U.8.C. 
494).  aa  amended,  ia  amended  by  deleting 
the  laat  aentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  June  10.  1930 
(46  SUt.  552.  33  U.S.C.  496a).  aa  amended,  la 
repealed. 

(c)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  27.  1930 
(46  SUt  821.  33  U.S.C.  496b).  aa  amended,  ia 
repealed. 

(d)  Sectiona  1-5  of  the  Act  of  Auguat  21. 
1935  (49  Stat  670.  33  U.S.C.  S03-S07).  aa 
amended,  are  repealed. 

(e)  Sectiona  503  and  506  of  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946  (60  SUt  847.  846.  33 
VS.C.  536.  529).  aa  amended,  are  repealed. 

(f)  Section  133  of  Public  Iaw  93-67  (87 
SUt  267. 33  n&C.  526a)  la  repealed. 

(g)  Section  6  of  the  International  Bridge 
Act  of  1972  (86  SUt  732.  33  n.&C.  535(d))  ia 
repealed. 

(h)  Section  6(gX4)  of  the  Department  of 
Tranapcrtation  Act  (80  SUt  937.  49  U.8.C. 
1655(gX4))  to  repealed. 

(i)  Tolto  for  paaaage  or  tranait  over  any 
bridge  conatnicted  under  the  authority  of 
the  Bridge  Act  of  1906,  aa  amended,  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946.  aa  amended, 
and  the  International  Bridge  Act  of  1972, 
shall  be  Juat  and  reaaonable. 

lAIL-RIGBWAT  CKOSaiNGa 

Sk.  lis.  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  pro- 
vi^on  of  law.  no  report,  Uat,  schedule  or 
survey  compiled  by  or  for  a  SUte  for  the 
purposes  of  complying  with  any  require- 
ment of  tiUe  23.  United  SUtea  Code,  or  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  concerning  the 
evaluation  of  hazardoua  roadway  condltiona 
or  rail-highway  croaalnga  in  order  to  plan 
and  prioritise  projects  to  enhance  safety, 
ahall  be  required  to  be  admitted  into  evi- 
dence or  uaed  for  any  other  purpose  in  any 
suit  or  action  in  any  Federal  or  SUte  court 
TOLL  RKvnfun 

Sk.  116.  Section  129  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  aubsectlon: 

"(JKl)  Each  operator  of  toU  roada.  toU 
tunneto,  toll  ferries,  and  toll  bridges,  other 
than  an  international  toll  facility  or  toll  fa- 
cility aubject  to  an  agreement  under  thia 
section  or  aection  105  of  the  Surface  Trana- 
porUtion  Aaaiatance  Act  of  1978  on  a  Feder- 
al-aid system  in  a  SUte  shall  biennially  cer- 
tify to  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  that  such 
facilities  are  adequately  maintained  and 
that  the  operator  of  auch  toll  facility  haa 
the  ability  to  fund  the  replacement  or 
repair  of  any  such  facilities  that  are  not 
adequately  maintained  without  using  Feder- 
al-aid highway  funds.  Failure  to  certify 
shall  preclude  Federal  funding  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  of  any  factlltiea  owned 
or  operated  by  the  operator  of  auch  toll  fa- 
culty. 

"(2)  The  Governor  shall  report  biennially 
to  the  Secretary  the  toll  facilities  aubject  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subsection,  that  have 
ao  certified  and  those  which  have  not  certi- 
fied in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
thto  subsection.  If  funds  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  are  used  to  repair  or  replace 


auch  toU  factlltiea.  the  States'  apportion- 
menU  for  the  following  fiacal  year  under 
aection  104  of  thto  tiUe  ahaU  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  Highway  Truat  Fund  mooeya 
expended:  Prxnided,  That  auch  reduction 
ahall  not  be  made  if  the  State  haa  executed 
an  agreement  covering  auch  toll  fadlltiea 
under  thto  aection  or  aection  105  of  the  Sur- 
face TrmnaporUtlon  Aaatotanoe  Act  of 
1978.". 

UOR-Or-WAT  BOIIATIOII 

Sk.  117.  (a)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other 
provialon  of  tiUe  23.  United  States  Code,  the 
SUte  matching  ahare  for  a  project  under 
tiUe  23.  United  States  Code,  may  be  credited 
by  the  fair  market  value  of  land  incorporat- 
ed into  the  project  and  lawfully  dcnatod  to 
the  State  after  the  effective  date  of  thto 
aubaection.  For  purpoaea  of  thto  aubaectloo 
the  fair  market  value  of  donated  land  shall 
be  eatabltohed  after  the  date  the  donation 
becomea  effective  or  when  equltaUe  title  to 
the  land  veaU  In  the  State,  wbleberer  to  ear- 
lier. Thto  aubeectlon  ahall  not  apply  to  dona- 
tiona  made  by  an  agency  of  a  Federal.  State, 
or  local  government  The  credit  reeelved  by 
a  State  pursuant  te  thto  aubaection  may  not 
exceed  the  State'a  matching  ahare  for  the 
project  to  which  the  donation  to  applied. 

(b)  Section  323  of  titie  23.  United  Statea 
Code,  to  amended  by— 

(1)  inaertlng  after  "Ponatlona."  an  "(a)"; 
and 

(2)  Inaertlng  the  following  new  aubaection: 
"(bKl)  A  gift  or  donation  In  aooordanoe 

with  aubaection  (a)  may  be  made  at  any 
time  during  the  development  of  a  project: 
Pmvidtd,  That  any  document  executed  aa 
part  of  auch  donation  dearty  Indlcatea 
that- 

"(i)  all  altemativea  te  a  propoaed  align- 
ment will  be  atudled  and  considered  punu- 
ant  to  the  National  Environmental  PoUey 
Act 

"(il)  acqutalUon  of  property  under  thto 
aubaection  ahall  not  Influence  the  environ- 
mental aaseaament  of  a  project  InrhMHng 
the  declaion  relative  te  the  need  to  oon- 
atruct  the  project  or  the  aelectlon  of  a  spe- 
cific location:  and 

"(ill)  any  property  acquired  by  gift  or  do- 
nation ahall  be  revested  in  the  grantor  or 
successors  in  interest  If  such  property  to  not 
required  for  the  alignment  ehoaen  after 
public  hearinga  and  completion  of  the  envi- 
ronmental document". 

(c)  Section  4651  of  title  42.  United  Statea 
Code,  to  amended  aa  followa: 

(1)  inaert  after  "programa"  In  the  flnt 
aentence  the  following  "to  promote  Joint 
projecte  between  Statea  and  landownera  and 
other  entitiea  In  cnder  to  »"■»<-'*—  Federal 
and  State  dollars"; 

(2)  Inaert  new  paragraph  (10)  aa  (oUowk 
"(10)  Promotion  of  jdnt  projecte  wherein 

private  dtiaena  and  other  governmental  en- 
tities participate  In  the  cost  through  land 
donatlona  and/or  financial  contrtbutiona  to 
conaiatent  with  Federal  policy  and  should 
be  encouraged  by  all  Federal  aganetaa.  To 
thto  end  donatlona  of  rlilit«f -way  and/or  fi- 
nancial oontributiona  by  a  SUte  or  other  po- 
litical aubdivtolon.  or  any  petaon  to  permtoal- 
ble.". 

(d)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  provialon 
of  law.  the  fair  market  value  of  any  landa 
which  have  been  or  In  the  futun  are  donat- 
ed or  dedicated  to  the  State  of  California 
neceaaary  for  the  right-of-way  for  relocation 
and  conatruction  of  Calif  omla  State  Route 
73  In  Orange  County,  California,  from  Ite 
interchange  with  InteraUte  Route  1-405  to 
iu  interehange  with  Interatate  Route  1-5 
ahall  be  Included  aa  a  part  of  the  cost  of 


such  relocation  and  conatruction  project 
and  ahall  be  credited  firat  toward  payment 
of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  coat  of  auch 
relocation  and  conatruction  project  If  the 
fair  market  value  of  auch  landa  exoeeda  the 
non-Federal  ahare  of  auch  relocation  and 
conatruction  project  then  the  exceaa 
amount  upon  the  request  of  the  State  of 
Callfomla,  ahall  be  credited  toward  the  non- 
Federal  ahare  of  the  cost  of  any  other 
project  on  the  Federal-aid  ayatem  in  the 
State  of  California.  To  further  the  purpoaea 
of  thto  aeetkm  and  aection  333  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  any  recorded  Irrevoca- 
ble offer  of  dedication  or  donation  of  prop- 
erty within  the  right-of-way  ahall  be  ooAald- 
ered  aa  part  of  the  State  right-of-way  acqul- 
altkm  for  purpoaea  of  thto  section  If  auch 
offer  to  Irrevocable  and  effective  no  later 
than  such  time  as  the  State  of  California  re- 
queste  final  reimbursement  for  the  Federal 
share.  In  no  case  ahall  the  amount  of  Feder- 
al-aid reimburaement  to  the  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia on  account  of  auch  relocation  and 
ooaetruetlon  project  exceed  the  actual  cost 
to  the  State  for  stich  project 

aiORT-OP-WAT  PATBACK 

Sac  118.  Section  103(e)(4)  of  titie  23. 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentences: 
"Of  sums  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
under  thto  paragraph  for  a  State,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  in 
Federal  funds  to  purchase  right-of-way  for 
the  withdrawn  route  or  portion  thereof  in 
every  case  where  right-of-way  has  not  been 
diapoaed  of  by  the  State  aa  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  aentence  ahall  not  be 
available  for  releaae  by  the  Secretary  until 
the  right-of-way  dtapoaltlon  declaion  haa 
been  made  In  accordance  with  103(0  (S)(B). 
(6XB).  or  (eX7)  of  thto  titie.  The  amount  ap- 
portioned to  each  eligible  State  purauant  to 
the  thirteenth  and  nineteenth  aentencea  of 
thto  paragraph  ahall  be  baaed  on  the  full  re- 
maining value  of  the  auma  made  available 
under  thto  paragraph  aa  determined  by  the 
Secretary  but  the  total  of  auch  apportlon- 
mente  ahall  not  exceed  the  remaining  value 
of  auch  auma  leaa  the  amount  unavailable 
for  releaae  by  the  Secretary.  Suma  retained 
by  the  Secretary  ahall  be  made  available  for 
apportionment  upon  partial  or  full  repay- 
ment of  funda  In  accordance  with  aection 
103(eX7)  of  thto  titie  or  upon  determination 
by  the  Secretary  that  under  aection  103(e) 
(6XB)  or  (6XB).  repayment  to  not  re- 
quired.". 


Sk.  119.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  TranaporU- 
tion  ahall  conduct  a  atudy  of  the  Bridge  Re- 
placement and  RehablllUtlon  Program. 
Thto  atudy  ahall  Include,  but  to  not  limited 
to- 

(1)  an  analyato  of  the  progreaa  made 
toward  replacing  and  rehablllUting  inad- 
equate bridgea  both  on  the  Federal-aid 
ayatem  and  off  the  ayatem:  a  projection  of 
future  needa  of  the  bridge  program:  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  Statea'  prioritiaation  In 
addreeatng  bridge  repair  and  replacement: 

(2)  a  review  of  the  bridge  Inapection  pro- 
gram  Including  the  adequacy  of  the 
AASHTO  "Manual  for  Maintenance  Inapec- 
tion of  Bridgea  1983":  the  adequacy  of  quaU- 
flcation  requlremente  for  bridge  inapectora; 
the  atatua  of  the  bridge  Inventory;  and  the 
adequacy  of  SUte  bridge  inspections: 

(3)  an  analysto  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bridge  discretionary  program; 

(4)  a  review  of  the  bridge  program's  effect 
on  the  rehabiliUtion  of  historic  bridges  in- 
cluding the  develomnent  of  q>eclfic  atand- 


arda  which  would  apply  only  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  hlatorlc  bridgea.  and  an  analyato  of 
any  other  factora  which  would  aerve  to  en- 
hance the  rehabUitation  of  hlatorlc  bridges. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  iTansportation  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  the  reaulte  of  the 
study  under  subsection  (a)  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto 
Act. 

(cXl)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  make  appropriate  arrangemenU  with 
the  Transportation  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Reaeareh  Council  to  carry  out  a 
study  of  the  bridge  formula  aa  it  af f ecu  the 
configuration  and  gross  vehicle  weight  of 
large  vehicles;  the  effect  of  certain  large  ve- 
hicles on  the  average  life  of  a  bridge:  the 
current  status  of  and  effect  of  grandfather 
righte  applicable  to  thto  formula.  The  study 
shall  be  done  in  consultation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  the  American 
Aaaociation  of  State  Highway  and  Transpor- 
tation Of  f  Idala.  and  others  having  an  inter- 
eat  in  and  knowledge  of  the  aubject 

(2)  The  Tranaportation  Research  Board 
ahaU  report  to  the  Congreaa  the  reaulte  of 
thto  atudy  not  later  than  eighteen  montha 
after  the  appropriate  arrangemenU  have 
been  made. 

racHincAL  AMBinnixirrs 

Sk.  120.  (aKl)  Section  103(eK4)  of  titie 
23.  United  SUtes  c::ode.  to  further  amended 
by  atriking  out  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  aentencea  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  there- 
of the  followinr  "The  auma  apportiCHoed 
and  the  auma  allocated  under  thto  para- 
graph for  public  masa  transit  proJecU  ahall 
remain  available  for  the  fiacal  year  for 
which  apportioned  or  aUocated.  aa  the  caae 
may  be.  and  for  the  aucceeding  fiacal  year. 
The  auma  apportioned  and  the  auma  allocat- 
ed under  thto  paragraph  for  proJecU  under 
any  highway  aaaiatance  program  ahall 
remain  available  for  the  fiacal  yev  for 
which  apportioned  or  allocated,  aa  the  caae 
may  be.  and  for  the  aucceeding  fiacal  year. 
Any  auma  which  are  apportioned  or  aUocat- 
ed to  a  SUte  for  a  fiacal  year  and  are  unob- 
ligiOed  (other  than  an  amount  which,  by 
itaelf.  to  insufficient  to  pay  the  Federal 
ahare  of  the  coat  of  a  aubatitute  project 
which  haa  been  aubmltted  by  the  State  to 
the  Seovtary  for  approval)  at  the  end  of 
auch  fiacal  year  ahall  be  apportioned  or  allo- 
cated, aa  the  caae  may  be.  among  those 
States  which  have  obligated  all  suma  (other 
than  auch  an  amount)  apportioned  or  allo- 
cated, aa  the  case  may  be.  to  them  for  auch 
fiacal  year.  Such  reapportionmente  ahall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  lateat  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  aubatitute  projects, 
and  auch  reallocationa  ahall  be  at  the  diacre- 
tion  of  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  The  laat  aentence  of  aection  103<eX4) 
of  titie  23.  United  Statea  Code,  to  amended 
by  atriking  out  "deaigned"  and  inaertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "deaignated". 

(bXl)  The  aecond  aection  126  of  the  Sur- 
face Tranaportation  Aaaiatance  Act  of  1982, 
relating  to  bicycle  tranaporUUon.  to  ammd- 
ed  by  atriking  out  "Sk.  126."  and  inaertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sk.  126A.". 

(2)  Section  133  of  auch  Act  to  amended  by 
atriking  out  "(a)"  the  firat  place  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  163  of  auch  Act  to  amended  by 
atriking  out  "appropriated"  and  inaertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "apportioned". 

(4)  Section  415  of  auch  Act  to  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(5)  The  third  sentence  of  section  108(d)  of 
auch  Act  to  amended  by  striking  "thto  titie." 
and  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "titie  23. 
United  SUtea  Code, ". 

(cXl)  The  analyato  of  chapter  1  of  titie  23, 
United  SUtea  Code,  to  amended  (1)  in  the 


item  relating  to  aection  127  by  atriking  out 
"and  width",  and  (2)  by  atriking  out  the 
item  relating  to  aection  146  and  inaertlng  in 
lieu  thereof: 
"146.  Carpool  and  vanpool  projecte.". 

(2)  Section  130  of  auch  title  to  amended  by 
redeal^iatlng  the  aecond  aubaection  "(i)". 
and  aubsectiona  "(J)"  and  "(k)"  aa  aubaee- 
tiona  "(J)",  "(k)".  and  "(1)".  reapectively. 

(3)  The  firat  aentence  of  aection  122  of 
auch  titie  to  amended  by  Inaerting  "or  for 
aubatitute  highway  projecte  approved  under 
aection  103(eX4)  of  thto  title"  before  "and 
the  retirement". 

(4XA)  Subeection  (b)  of  aection  135  of 
auch  title  to  amended  by  atriking  out  "the 
Interatate  Syatem.  the  Primary  System,  and 
on  any  routea  functionally  riaaalflfd  aa  arte- 
rlato  or  major  collectots."  eadi  place  It  ap- 
peara  an*:  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  aystema.  Including  the 
Interatate  System". 

(B)  Subaectkm  (c)  of  auch  aection  to 
«i«»nAi.rf  by  atrUdng  out  "routea  functional- 
ly rlarff***^  aa  arteilaia  or  major  collecton" 
and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  ayatema". 

(S)  Subsection  (e)  of  aecUon  144  of  title  23. 
United  Statea  Code,  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fidlowing:  "Funda  ap- 
portioned under  thto  aeettan  ahaO  be  avafl- 
able  for  expenditure  for  the  aame  period  aa 
funda  appcirtioned  for  projecte  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  ayatem  under  thto  title. 
Any  funda  not  obligated  at  the  expiration  of 
such  period  ahall  be  reapporticoed  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  other  Statea  In  accordance 
with  thto  aubaectten.". 

(0)  The  aecond  aentence  of  sectkn  a04(b) 
of  auch  titie  to  amended  by  Inaerting  "the 
Secretary  or"  before  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior". 

(7)  The  laat  aentence  of  section  402(J)  of 
such  title  to  amended  by  atriking  out  "diap- 
ter"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "aection". 

(d)  Section  111  of  title  ».  United  States 
Code,  to  amended  by  taaerUng  "(a)"  before 
"AU  agreemente"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aubaection: 

"(b)  Notwlthatandlng  aubaection  (a),  any 
State  may  permit  the  placement  of  vending 
machlnea  In  rest  and  recreatian  areaa,  and 
in  aaf ety  reit  areas  conatnicted  or  located 
on  rightaof-way  of  the  Interatate  System  in 
auch  State.  Such  vending  maehlnea  may 
only  dlapenae  auch  food,  drink,  and  other 
articles  as  the  State  highway  department 
determines  are  appropriate  and  desirable. 
Such  vending  mafhlnea  may  only  be  operat- 
ed by  the  State.  In  permitting  the  place- 
ment of  vending  marhlnea,  the  State  shaU 
give  priority  to  vending  machines  which  are 
operated  through  the  State  Uoenaing  agency 
designate  purauant  to  section  XaXS)  of  the 
Act  of  June  20.  1986.  commonly  known  as 
the  'Randidph-Sheppard  Act'  (20  U&C. 
107a(aX6)).  The  ooste  of  Installation,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  vending  ma- 
chlnea shall  not  be  eligible  for  Federal  aa- 
aiatance under  thto  title.". 

(e)  Section  154(e)  of  the  titie  23.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eriterta  which  takes" 
and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "criteria  which 
take"; 

(2)  by  inaerting  after  "posted"  the  foUow- 
ing:  "on  January  1. 1983.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  "in  accordance 
with"  the  foUowinr-  ".  and  on  highways 
buUt  after  auch  date  with  vpttA  limite 
posted  as  fifty-five  miles  per  hour,". 

HISTOaiC  BBIOOB 

Sk.  121.  (a)  Section  144.  titie  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  aa  followa: 


"(o)  When  a  Federal-aid  project  undertak- 
en pursuant  to  thto  aection  uaea  a  bridge  en- 
titled to  protection  under  aection  138  of  thto 
title,  aection  303  of  titie  49.  or  section  470f 
of  title  16,  the  coete  incurred  to  mitigate 
harm  to  auch  a  bridge  ahall  be  eligible  for 
funda  authorised  under  thto  aection  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"(i)  For  a  bridge  which  remaina  in  aervice 
to  accommodate  the  highway  ayatem  of 
whidi  it  to  an  integral  part  reaaonable  coaU 
incurred  due  to  actiona  deemed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  required  by  aection  138  of  thto 
titie.  or  aection  303  of  title  49.  or  requested 
by  the  State,  to  "'***gf**  harm  to  auch  a 
bridge  ahall  be  eligible  for  participation. 

"(11)  For  a  bridge  eUgOde  for  demolition 
with  Federal  funda  vatOtx  thto  section,  the 
cost  to  preserve  watti  bridge  at  the  original 
or  new  location  shall  be  eligible  for  partici- 
pation, in  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
demolition:  Provided,  That  a  State,  local,  or 
mtvate  entity  agrees  in  writing  to  assume 
future  lepd  and  financial  responaiUllty  for 
aoeb  bridge. 

"(iii)  For  a  bridge  eligible  for  demoUtion 
with  Federal  funds  under  thto  aection.  rea- 
aonablf  ooate  to  preserve  audi  bridge  at  the 
original  or  new  location  ahall  be  eligible  for 
participation  at  the  option  of  a  State  pro- 
vided sudi  State  agreea  In  writing  that  the 
bridge  will  be  devoted  to  public  purpoaea 
and  a  public  entity  will  aaaume  future  legal 
and  financial  reaponalbility  for  auch 
bridge.". 

(b)  Section  144(cX2)  to  amended  by  atrik- 
ing "may.  at  the  requeat  of  a  State."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "ahall  require  each 
State  to". 


Sk.  122.  Section  319  of  title  33.  United 
Statea  CJode.  to  amended  by  inaerting  an 
"(a)"  after  aection  319  and  inaerting  the  UA- 
lowing  new  aubaection. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  require  the  plant- 
ing of  native  wildflowera  aeeda  and/or  aeed- 
linga  aa  part  of  any  landacairfng  project 
under  thto  aection.  At  leaat  one-quaiter  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  funda  expended  for  land- 
acaplng  projecte  ahall  be  used  for  such 
plantings.  The  requlremente  of  thto  subsec- 
tion may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  if  the 
State  certifies  that  such  native  wOdflowers 
or  aff^«"g»  cannot  be  grown  satisfactorily 
or  pimting  areas  are  limited  or  otherwise 
used  for  agricultural  purmses.  Nothing  in 
thto  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohlb- 
it  the  acceptance  of  native  wOdflower  seeds 
or  seedlings  donated  by  chric  organiwationa 
or  other  organlzationa  and  individuato  to  be 
used  in  landacaping  projecte. 

■LioiaiUTT  Foa  BuacKMCT  M.rar 

Sk.  123.  A  i»oJect  to  repair  or  reconatruct 
any  portion  of  a  Federal-aid  iximary  route 
In  the  vidnlty  of  Horaeahoe  Bend.  Idaho, 
which  haa  experienced  alide  damage  aa  a 
reault  of  exoeaaive  anow  and  rainfall  ahall  be 
eligible  for  aaaiatance  under  aection  125  of 
titie  23,  United  Statea  Code. 

mmilUM  ALLOCATIOW 

Sk.  124.  (a)  Section  157(a)  of  titie  23. 
United  SUtes  C^ode,  to  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(a)  Begliming  with  fiacal  year  1965.  aa 
aoon  aa  practicable  after  the  date  of  oiaet- 
ment  of  the  Interatate  Highway  PuiMling 
Act  of  1985,  and  in  each  of  the  fiacal  yeaia 
thereafter,  on  October  1.  the  Secretary  of 
Tranaportation  ahall  aUocate  ammig  the 
SUtea.  aa  defined  in  aection  101  of  thto  title, 
amounte  atiffident  to  inaure  that  a  State'a 
percentage  of  the  total  apportionmente  In 
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each  such  f lacal  year  mnd  allocation  for  the 
prior  fiscal  year  of  authorised  Federal-aid 
hlshway  procrams  and  Federal-aid  highway 
projects,  except  allocations  for  forest  hlg h- 
wajrs.  Indian  rewrvatlon  roads,  and  park- 
ways and  park  hlchways  In  accordance  with 
secUon  303  of  this  UUe.  highway  related 
safety  grants  authorised  by  section  403  of 
this  title,  nonconstruction  safety  granU  au- 
thorised by  sections  403.  408.  and  406  of  this 
title,  and  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Oranu  authorised  by  section  404  of  the  Sur- 
face TransporUtlon  Assistance  Act  of  1M3, 
shall  not  be  leas  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
percentage  of  estimated  tax  payments  at- 
tributable to  highway  users  in  that  SUte 
paid  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  other 
than  the  Mass  Transit  Account,  in  the  Utest 
fiscal  year  for  which  data  is  available.". 

(b>  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1984. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1085  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  shall  allocate 
to  each  State,  as  defined  in  section  101  of 
tiUe  33.  United  States  Code,  and  subject  to 
secUon  157  (b)  and  (c)  of  UUe  33.  United 
SUtes  Code,  the  larger  of: 

"(1)  The  amount  suffkdent  to  insure  that 
the  State's  percentage  of  the  total  appor- 
Uonments  in  such  fiscal  year  and  aUocaUon 
for  the  prior  fiscal  year  of  authorised  Feder- 
al-aid highway  programs  and  Federal-aid 
highway  projects,  except  allocaUons  for 
forest  highways.  Indian  reaervaUon  roads, 
and  parkways  and  park  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  section  303  of  UUe  33.  United 
States  Code,  highway  related  safety  grants 
authorised  by  section  403  of  UUe  33.  United 
States  Code.  nonconstrucUon  safety  grants 
authorised  by  secUons  40Z  408.  and  406  of 
UUe  33.  United  States  Code,  and  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Grants  authorised  by 
secUon  404  of  the  Surface  TransportaUon 
Assistance  Act  of  1983,  shall  not  be  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  percentage  of  es- 
timated tax  paymenu  attributable  to  high- 
way users  in  that  State  paid  into  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  other  than  the  Mass  Tran- 
sit Account,  in  the  latest  fiscal  year  for 
which  data  Is  available. 

"(3)  The  amount  sufficient  to  insure  that 
the  State's  percentage  of  the  total  appor- 
Uonments  in  such  fiscal  year  of  Interstate 
highway  subsUtute.  primary,  secondary. 
Interstate,  urban,  bridge  replacement  and 
rehabilitation,  hasard  elimination,  and  rail- 
highway  crossings  funds  under  sections 
103<eX4).  104<b>.  144.  and  153  of  tiUe  33. 
United  States  Code,  and  section  303  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1073.  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  leas  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
percentage  of  estimated  tax  payments  at- 
tributable to  highway  users  in  that  State 
paid  Into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  other 
than  the  Mass  Transit  Account,  in  the  latest 
fiscal  year  for  which  data  Is  available.". 

<d)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  not  pre- 
clude any  State  from  receiving  any  addition- 
al funds  as  authorized  by  subeecUon  (c)  if 
the  Congress  approves  such  extension  by 
law. 

MASTLAIIO  TRAHSm 

Sbc.  135.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
7  of  Public  Law  98-229  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "amounts  requested  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  not  to  exceed"  after  the  phrase 
"the  Secretary  shall  transfer". 


(b)  The  second  sentence  of  aecUon  7  of 
Public  Law  98-339  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "8100.000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  amounts  transferred". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7  of 
Public  Law  98-339  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "tlOO.000.000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
transferred  from  section  I03(eX4)":  and  add 
at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  "In  BalU- 
more.  Maryland". 

i-sss  DBMOMsnunoii  coBascnoii 
Sk.  136.  Public  lAW  98-305  Is  amended  by 
striking  secUon  3  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  f ollowtaig: 

"Sac.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
sion  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon 
shall  assist  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  carrylnf 
out  a  demonstration  project  on  Interstate 
Highways  95  and  395  In  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  period  of  not  leas 
than  twelve  months  commenrtng  within 
thirty  dM9*  after  the  District  of  CoUmihIa 
completes  reoonstnicUon  of  George  Mason 
Bridge.  The  use  of  the  express  lanes  oo  aueh 
highways  shall  be  restricted  under  the  ex- 
periment to  buses,  emergency  vehicles,  and 
other  vehkdes  canylng  four  or  more  petsons 
durtog  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  ante  meridiem 
to  9:30  o'clock  ante  meridiem  on  Monday 
through  Friday,  exclusive  of  boUdays.  on 
northbound  lanes  and  during  the  boun  of 
3:30  o'clock  post  meridiem  to  6  o'doek  post 
meridiem  on  Monday  through  Friday,  exdu- 
slve  of  holidays,  on  southbound  lanes  during 
the  demonstration  period:  FrooMsdL  That 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  oonsultaUon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  adjust 
such  hours  and  refine  the  demonstration  to 
enhance  safety,  minimise  congestion,  and 
maximise  the  use  of  the  facility.  During  the 
demonstraUon  period,  the  Conunonwealth 
of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Cohunbla  In 
consultation  with  the  Secfetary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  carry  out  an  environmental 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  the  high  occu- 
pancy vehicle  restrictions  Inchidlng.  but  not 
limited  to.  capacity  of  the  faeiUty.  eongcs- 
Uon  on  the  facility  and  its  approaches, 
modal  choice  in  the  corridor  and  air  quality, 
and  shall,  upon  completion  of  such  assaaa- 
ment.  report  to  the  Congrsas  the  results  of 
the  assessment  and  the  demonstration 
project.". 

SOT  AMaiCA 

Sk:.  137.  Section  lOMa)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Aasistanre  Act  of  1963  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  TnoMportatlon  shall 
not  obligate  any  funds  authortesd  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  or  by  any  Act  amend- 
ed by  this  Act  or.  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  any  funds  authortaed  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act.  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  the  Uitan  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  or  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  I9T8  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, whose  total  cost  exceeds  $800,000. 
unless  steel  and  manufactured  products 
used  in  such  project  are  produced  In  the 
United  States.". 

WAsn  xsoLATioii  moT  raoncT 

Sac.  138.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1906,  and  thereafter,  there  Is  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  $58,000,000  for 
the  upgrading  of  certain  highways  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  transportation 
of  nuclear  waste  generated  during  defense- 
related  acUvitles. 


OBUOATIOa  UmTATIOIl 


Sac.  139.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  the  total  of  all  obligations 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs  shall  not 
exceed  $13,750,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Theee  llmlfatlnns  shall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions for  emergency  relief  under  secUon  135 
of  Utle  33,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  proJecU 
covered  under  section  147  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978.  or 
section  9  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1081.  or  section  118  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center  FMUltlas  Act  of  1968. 

(b)  For  the  flscal  year  1966,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  distribute  the  llmi- 
taticn  Impnsfiil  by  subsection  (a)  by  alloca- 
tion in  the  ratio  which  sums  authorised  to 
be  approiMlated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which  are 
apportioned  or  allocated  to  each  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  and  highway  safety  con- 
stmetlcn  whl^  are  apportioned  or  allocat- 
ed to  aU  the  States  for  such  fiseal  year. 

(c)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31.  1965.  no  State  shaU  obligate 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  State  under  subsection  (b) 
for  ftocal  year  1966.  and  the  total  of  aU 
State  obligations  during  such  period  shall 
not  exceed  35  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  distributed  to  all  States  under  such 
subsection  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b>  and 
(c).  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  aU  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construetlon  which 
have  been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a 
State,  except  in  thoee  instances  in  which  a 
State  indicatea  iU  intention  to  lapse  sums 
apportioned  under  sectkm  104(bX5XA)  of 
Utle  83.  United  States  Code: 

(3)  after  August  1.  1986.  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section <b>  for  such  fiscal  year  If  a  State  will 
not  obUgate  the  amount  distributed  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  redistribute  sufficient 
amounU  to  those  SUtes  able  to  obligate 
amounU  In  addition  to  those  previously  dis- 
tributed during  such  fiscal  year  giving  prior- 
ity to  thoee  States  having  large  unoMlgated 
♦miIti""—  of  funds  app(»tlaned  under  section 
104  of  UUe  33.  United  States  Code,  and 
giving  priority  to  those  States  which,  be- 
cause of  statutory  changes  made  by  this  Act 
and  the  Federal-Aid  Hl^way  Act  of  1981, 
have  experienced  substantial  proporUonal 
reducUons  In  their  apporUonments  and  allo- 
cations: and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounU  authorized  for 
admlnlstraUve  expenses  and  Federal  lands 
highways. 

(e>  The  llmlUUon  established  by  subsec- 
tlMi  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an 
amount  of  funds  apportioned  under  secUon 
104(bX5XA)  of  Utle  33,  United  States  Code, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO, 
1965.  to  a  StaU  equal  to  that  amount  which 
such  State  returned  in  unused  obligation 
authority  in  August  1964  which  would  not  '  ■ 
have  been  returned  if  all  of  the  IntersUte 
construction  fimds  authorised  for  appor- 
Uonment  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  had  been  apporUoned  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1984. 
sicTCLS  raojacrs  ■uomuTT 

Sac.  130.  The  second  sentence  of  aecUon 
317<bKl>  of  UUe  33.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  sums  amwr- 


tloned  or  aUocated  for  highway  subsUtute 
proJecU  In  accordance  with  section  103(eX4) 
of  this  UUe"  after  the  word  "tiUe". 

urrsasTATX  ntAMsnoi  cohcspt  plan 

Sac.  131.  The  third  sentence  of  secUon 
103(eX4)  of  tiUe  33.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ":  Provided, 
That  the  States  may  adjust  their  Interstate 
substituUon  programs  which  were  approved 
in  concept  by  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
September  30.  1983.  te  drop  and  add 
projecte  up  to  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  without  altering  the  ex- 
isting entitlement". 

ist  <a)  AHD  (b)  Bonn  dssigiiation 

Sac.  133.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  seeUon 
139(a)  and  the  fourth  sentence  of  secUon 
139(b)  of  UUe  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "this  sen- 
tence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Interstate  Highway  Funding  Act  of  1985". 

(b)  SubeecUon  (a)  of  secUon  119  of  UUe 
33.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  sentence"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  Interstate  Highway  Funding 
Act  of  1985 ". 

■MMM  or  cominoM  sxlatiiio  to 
comnrrAMCx  or  csktahi  higrwat 

Sac.  133.  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  aecUon  146  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat  1739) 
and  any  agreement  entered  into  under  such 
subeecUon.  no  conveyance  of  any  road  or 
portion  thereof  shaU  be  required  to  be  made 
under  wath  paragraph  or  agreement  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land shaU  not  be  required  to  accept  convey- 
ance of  any  such  road  or  porUon.  Funds  au- 
thorised by  such  secUon  may  be  obligated 
and  expended  without  regard  to  any  re- 
quirement of  such  paragraph  or  agreement 
that  such  conveyance  be  made. 

PXISOH  IHDUSTKT  IMPACr  STUDY 

Sac.  134.  Within  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  secUon.  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransportaUon  after  consulUUon 
with  the  transportation  officials  and  Gover- 
nors of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. shaU  submit  to  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Involvement  of  SUte 
prison  industries  which  furnish  convict-pro- 
duced materials  for  use  on  Federal-aid  high- 
ways and  the  impact  on  private  industries 
which  produce  producU  similar  to  those  of 
prison  industries.  The  study  shaU  also  ex- 
amine the  socioeconomic  effecte  of  prison 
industry  programs  in  the  rehabiUtaUon  and 
job  training  of  convicU  participating  in  such 
programs. 

DiscxanoaAKT  ruMiM 

Sac.  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
Uon  in  aUocating  dlacreUonary  IntersUte 
SubsUtute  Highway  funds  shaU  give  consid- 
eraUon  to  any  State  which  has  iU  overaU  al- 
locaUon  of  such  funds,  including  both  for- 
mula and  dlacreUonary.  reduced  by  an 
amount  in  excess  of  45  per  centum  from  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983.  -to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
and  where  such  reducUon  exceeded 
$100,000,000.00. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ShaU  terminate  on  September  30. 1989. 

PXRHT  RXTLACailKirr 

Sac.  136.  (a)  SubeecUon  (g)  of  section  144 
of  title  33.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  SUte  or  SUtes  may,  at  their 


opUon.  uUlize  any  of  the  funds  provided 
them  to  carry  out  this  section  for  the  con- 
strucUon  of  bridges  to  replace  ferries,  which 
ferries  were  in  existence  on  January  1, 1984. 
The  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of 
any  such  highway  bridge  construction  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shsll  be  the  same  as 
provided  for  highway  bridge  replacement  or 
rehabUitaUon.". 

(b)  This  paragraph  shaU  be  appUcable 
with  respect  to  funds  apportioned  each 
SUte  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30. 1985.  and  for  subsequent  years. 

KXTBif  sioa  or  nmovATrvs  tbcmkologt 
raooKAM 

Sac.  137.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  143  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
1983  is  amended  by  striking  "September  30. 
1985".  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1986". 

OCSAII  TXAllSPOaT  OOtRAORSS 

Sac.  138.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon 137(a)  of  UUe  33,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "is  thirty-six 
feet  or  more": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "thirty-six  feet  or 
more"  the  foUowlnr  ".  or  (3)  in  the  esse  of 
a  motor  vehkde  hauling  any  ocean  transport 
container  within  five  years  of  the  enactr 
ment  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Funding 
Act  of  1965,  thirty  feet  or  mote";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "except  in  the  case 
of  the  overaU  gross  weight  of  any  group  of 
two  or  more  consecutive  axles"  the  fOQow- 
inr  "on  any  vehkde  (other  than  a  velilde 
comprised  of  a  motor  vehlde  hauling  any 
ocean  transport  container  after  five  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  Funding  Act  of  1965),". 

(b)  Section  137  of  sudi  tttte  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  tenn 
'ocesn  trarmwrt  container'  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  'freight  container*  by  the 
International  Standards  OrganlsaUon  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  Funding  Act  of  1966  in  series  1, 
Freight  C^ontalners.  third  edition  (referaoce 
numbered  IS066»-19T»(K».". 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  biU  was  passed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognised. 


The  next  vote  on  the  farm  resolu- 
tion will  be  the  last  vote  of  the  day. 

BSr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tea. 

Mr.  SARBANBB.  What  time  did  the 
maiority  leader  indicate  we  will  come 
in  and  go  on  the  biU? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  go  in  at  noon, 
and  probably  be  on  the  biU  at  1 
o'tAot^  with  no  votes  before  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  wnJBON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  WILBON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  address  the  questicHi  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Ear- 
lier in  the  day  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  had  gracious  commenU 
regarding  both  sides'  participation  in 
the  negotiations  of  this  agreement, 
which  I  think  we  are  all  pleased  to 
hear.  That,  however,  was  distinctly  at 
odds  with  a  number  of  earlier  state- 
ments that  had  suggested,  implied, 
and  in  fact  very  explicitly  stated  that 
the  h<ddup  on  reaching  this  agree- 
ment was  the  fault  of  the  Republicans. 

I  tM"fc  in  the  interest  of  fairness  at 
the  beginning  of  what  is  a  2-year  term 
that  holds  prospects  either  for  great 
accomplishment  or  great  frustration 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  set  the  record 
strai^t  so  that  we  can  know  precisely 
what  Justified  the  gracious  comments 
of  the  minority  leader  which  I  think 
were  contradicted  by  some  of  those 
earlier  statements. 

I  ask.  sir,  if  you  could  tell  us  a  little 
of  the  recent  history  of  the  Senate,  its 
immediate  past  history  with  respect  to 
negotiations  of  this  agreement 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  wcHUler  if  I  might  do  that  following 
the  action  on  the  bill  itself  because  we 
have  a  number  of  Members  trying  to 
make  commitments. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  I  am  h«»py  to  enter- 
tain any  time  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  desires. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  sUte  very  quickly— because  I 
know  a  number  of  Members  have  com- 
mitments to  make  on  Monday,  and  I 
will  get  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments later— we  will  take  up  Calendar 
No.  8.  S.  457.  the  Africa  relief  bill, 
under  management  and  arrangement 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  on  limited  farm 
credit  issues. 

It  is  expected  that  no  rollcall  votes 
wlU  occur  before  4  p.m.  I  will  do  the 
rest  of  the  consent  order  later. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  79— EX- 
FRE8SING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  WITH  REGARD  TO 
EMERGENCY  CREDIT  FOR 
AMERICAN  FARMERS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  others,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resoluUon  (S.  Res.  79)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  emergen- 
cy credit  for  American  farmers. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICXR.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dmkota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  BCr.  President,  this 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  farm  credit  res- 
olution. 

First,  let  me  say  I  cannot  praise  our 
majority  leader.  Boa  Dou,  enough  for 
his  persistence,  patience,  and,  more  es- 
pecially, for  his  sincere  concern  for 
the  whole  proposition  of  agriculture. 

I  can  say  the  same  thing  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Jkssc  Helms,  for  the  hours  and 
days  that  he  put  Into  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  discussion 
ran  over  a  5-day  period.  We  are  all 
very  pleased.  I  believe,  with  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  shares  a  deep  concern  for 
the  current  difficulties  in  American 
agriculture.  The  debt  problems  facing 
many  good,  efficient  managers  is  sub- 
stantial in  South  Dakota  and  many 
other  areas  of  the  country.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  bring  our  full  attention  to 
this  problem  now  because  the  fate  of 
many  farmers  and  ranchers  will  be  de- 
termined in  the  next  few  weelcs. 

The  only  avenue  open  to  those  of  us 
who  want  to  provide  meaningful  as- 
sistance to  our  farmers  now  is  through 
the  aggressive  use  of  authorities  al- 
ready on  the  books.  I  commend  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  attention  to  the 
difficulties  facing  many  agricultural 
producers  and  their  cooperation  with 
many  of  us  in  Congress  who  want  to 
help  ensure  that  these  authorities  are 
used  immediately  to  their  fullest 
extent. 

On  September  18,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  Debt  Adjustment  Pro- 
gram to  assist  farmers  who  receive 
credit  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration as  well  as  commercial  lend- 
ers. Further  modifications  of  this  pro- 
gram were  announced  early  this 
month  to  address  concerns  raised  by 
borrowers  and  lenders  and  to  provide 
additional  cooperation  from  bank  reg- 
ulators and  other  Federal  agencies. 
Obviously,  for  this  program  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  sssisting  farm  borrowers, 
the  utmost  cooperation  of  the  farm 
credit  system  and  other  commercial 
lenders  will  be  required. 

The  administration's  previously  an- 
nounced farm  credit  initiatives  range 
from  increased  staff  assistance  and 
loan  restructuring  authority  at  FmHA 
county  offices  to  consideration  of  ad- 
justments in  banking  procedures  by 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The  pro- 
gram brings  together  the  credit  exper- 
tise of  all  levels  of  Oovemment  as  well 
as  the  private  sector.  The  initiatives 
must  balance  prudent  concern  for  the 
taxpayer  with  concern  for  farmers  and 
lenders.  Within  those  parameters,  and 
with  full  cooperation  on  all  levels,  the 
program  can  supply  the  necessary 
tools  to  overcome  agriculture  credit 
problems. 


Clearly,  the  President's  Debt  Adjust- 
ment Program  is  having  a  beneficial 
effect  on  troubled  farm  borrowers 
through  the  following  actions: 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  used  the  debt  set-aside  authority 
to  assist  over  13.000  of  its  borrowers 
through  repayment  deferrals  and  loan 
reschedulings.  More  requests  for  these 
actions  are  being  granted  every  day  to 
eligible  applicants. 

Lenders  have  been  given  the  option 
of  reducing  either  the  borrowen'  prin- 
cipal or  interest  rates  to  achieve  a 
positive  cash  flow  in  exchange  for  a 
Oovemment  guarantee  of  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  remaining  principal. 

FmHA  has  created  30  emergency 
action  teams  to  procen  1-year  crop 
loan  guarantees  in  communitlet  where 
a  lending  institution  has  failed. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  or- 
dered the  shifting  of  perMnnel  from 
the  ASCS  to  FmHA  offices  to  help 
with  the  processing  of  loan  applica- 
tions. Also,  over  800  temporary  em- 
ployees were  hired  this  week  to  help 
clear  application  backlogs. 

Federal  agencies  with  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities for  lending  institutions 
are  encouraging  lenders  to  work  with 
borrowers  suffering  financial  prob- 
lems. 

FmHA  is  investigating  the  best  wajrs 
in  which  "credit  hot  lines"  can  be  cre- 
ated and  operated  to  provide  financial 
information  and  advice. 

A  review  is  being  made  of  require- 
ments for  hiring  financial  and  farm 
management  consultants  by  FmHA  for 
county-level  counseling  service;  in- 
creased efforts  are  being  made  to  add 
to  the  300  already  under  contract. 

Commercial  banks  are  encouraged  to 
apply  for  approved  lender  status  to 
help  speed  the  processing  of  loan  guar- 
antees. 

A  Cabinet-level  farm  credit  coordi- 
nating group  has  already  met  to  moni- 
tor and  coordinate  credit  issues. 

Despite  these  actions,  some  of  us 
have  demanded  that  more  must  be 
done  if  we  are  to  help  even  more  farm- 
ers and  ranchers. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  before 
us  today  evidences  the  further  modifi- 
cations the  administration  has  agreed 
to  in  order  to  address  the  farm  credit 
situation.  The  resolution  is  a  result  of 
almost  continuous  dally  meetings  be- 
tween concerned  farm-State  Senators 
and  the  administration. 

The  foremost  concern  in  the  minds 
of  many  Senators  is  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  ample  funds  from 
FmHA  to  meet  the  demand  of  eligible 
borrowers.  We  have  assurances  from 
the  administration  that  adequate 
funding  will  be  made  available 
through  the  FmHA  Direct  Farm  Oper- 
ating Loan  Program  as  well  as  the 
guaranteed  loan  programs  to  carry  out 
a  successful  debt  adjustment  program. 
AU  doubts  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
adequate  funding  to  provide  for  farm- 


ers' needs  who  are  eligible  for  FmHA 
credit  assistance  can  be  put  to  rest. 

As  I  previously  stated,  the  assurance 
of  adequate  funding  also  holds  true 
for  the  guarantee  loan  authority.  The 
FmHA  will  have  ample  guarantees  to 
cover  eligible  applications  from  private 
sector  lenders  under  the  debt  adjust- 
ment program. 

One  concession  we  obtained  from 
the  administration  which  is  important 
to  many  Senators,  including  me.  is  the 
reduction  in  the  cash  flow  require- 
ment for  eligibility  for  guarantees  of 
indebtedness  held  by  private  lending 
institutions  from  110  percent  to  100 
percent.  This  will  allow  lenders  to 
write  off  a  lower  amount  of  a  borrow- 
er's principal  or  interest  to  be  eligible 
for  loan  guarantees  and.  hopefully, 
this  will  cause  a  greater  level  of  par- 
ticipation by  private  bankers  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  our  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Another  assurance  given  Congress 
by  the  administration  is  that  the  level 
of  guarantee  under  the  interest  rate 
writedown  option  will  be  Increased  on 
a  yearly  basis  to  a  maximum  guaran- 
tee of  90  percent.  This  will  encourage 
greater  participation  by  lending  insti- 
tutions and.  possibly,  a  longer  credit 
relationship  with  these  borrowers. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  we  are 
considering  today  recognizes  that  all 
lending  institutions  have  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility to  their  farm  borrowers  to 
go  to  every  possible  length  to  provide 
the  assistance  offered  in  the  Presi- 
dent's credit  initiatives.  I  might  also 
add  that  there  is  a  shared  responsibil- 
ity among  lenders,  both  private  and 
Government,  and  the  borrowers,  for 
the  debt  problems  we  are  addressing. 
Some  have  said  that  all  lenders  have 
not  aggressively  sought  to  cooperate 
with  the  President's  program  on 
behalf  of  farmers  and  have  stated  that 
bankers  were  waiting  for  Congress  to 
sweeten  the  pot  before  they  began 
helping  their  borrowers.  I  hope  this  is 
not  the  case.  However,  the  modifica- 
tions granted  by  the  administration 
early  this  month  and  detailed  in  this 
resolution  should  remove  all  hesitancy 
for  private  lenders  to  embrace  the 
Debt  Adjustment  Program  and  pro- 
ceed to  restructure  farmers'  indebted- 
ness in  time  for  this  spring's  plantings. 

This  resolution  also  recognises  that 
the  States  also  have  a  shared  responsi- 
bility to  provide  assistance  to  troubled 
farmers.  State  legislatures  in  the  af- 
fected States  might  consider  various 
programs  on  the  local  level  to  supple- 
ment the  considerable  assistance  being 
provided  to  financially  stressed  farm- 
ers by  the  Federal  Government. 

A  concern  reflected  in  this  resolu- 
tion addresses  the  necessity  for  farm 
borrowers  to  receive  family  living  ex- 
penses as  priority  releases  from  farm 
production  income.  Earlier  this  year,  I 
Introduced    legislation    which    would 
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provide  for  this.  This  provision  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ensure 
that  FmHA  borrowers  who  have 
pledged  the  proceeds  from  their  crop 
sales  as  collateral  for  loans,  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  portion  of  these  funds  as 
living  expenses.  Although  a  provision 
for  adequate  living  expenses  in  the 
past  has  been  contained  in  FmHA  reg- 
ulation, clarification  will  be  provided 
with  this  resolution  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  this  be  the 
case  in  all  instances. 

Many  FmHA  county  offices  are  ex- 
periencing significant  backlogs  in  the 
processing  of  loan  applications. 
Through  passage  of  this  resolution,  we 
will  express  to  the  Secretary  that  ade- 
quate personnel  and  other  resources 
should  be  made  available  so  that  appli- 
cations are  processed  in  an  expeditious 
manner.  Further,  FtaHA  should  en- 
deavor to  reach  a  decision  on  direct- 
loan  applications  within  60  days  and 
applications  for  guarantees  submitted 
from  approved  lenders  within  15  days. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  of  the  Senate 
that  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
agencies  exercise  forebearance  and  re- 
straint in  classifying  loans  and  in  their 
treatment  of  agricultural  lenders. 
Bank  examiners  should  not  needlessly 
scare  bankers  away  from  stiddng  with 
farm  borrowers  for  another  year. 

In  order  that  actions  might  be  con- 
sidered in  the  future  to  assist  farmers 
and  agricultural  communities  facing 
financial  stresses,  the  Congress  directs 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  a  study  of 
this  situation.  It  is  apparent  that  our 
current  farm  problems  do  not  affect 
only  farmers.  In  many  cases  agribusi- 
nesses are  severely  imperiled  and  wide- 
spread troubles  in  a  local  farm  econo- 
my can  adversely  affect  entire  commu- 
nities and  rural  States.  A  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  what  means  might  be  un- 
dertaken to  ease  this  distress  would  be 
appropriate. 

The  final  provision.  Mr.  President, 
calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  monitor  the  compliance  of  this  reso- 
lution over  a  90-day  period  following 
enactment  and  to  provide  weekly  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  farm  credit  initiatives. 
This  monitoring  wiU  allow  for  an  ade- 
quate review  to  ensure  that  aU  appro- 
priate authorities  are  being  used  to 
assist  troubled  farm  borrowers.  If  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  resolution 
are  not  strictly  adhered  to.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  I  will  lead 
the  fight  to  make  sure  the  wishes  of 
this  body  are  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  action  is  necessary 
now  if  we  are  to  help  farmers  plant 
this  year's  crops.  A  delay  of  several 
weeks  will  be  too  late.  And.  the  only 
way  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
through  the  use  of  the  current  law. 
We  need  action  right  away.  Right  now, 
like  instantly,  or  else  it  will  be  too  late 
for  some  farmers  and  ranchers. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  l>een  most  cooperative  in 
offering  initiatives  under  existing  au- 
thorities to  assist  farm  borrowers  and 
to  broaden  those  initiatives  when  nec- 
essary. This  resolution  expresses  the 
additional  lengths  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  go  to  address  the  concerns  of 
Congress.  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption 
as  our  only  realistic  avenue  under  the 
severe  time  restraints  to  bring  needed 
credit  assistance  to  our  farmers  in 
time  for  planting  season. 

I  must  emphasize  that  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Debt  Adjustment  Program,  with 
the  modifications  called  for  in  this  res- 
olution, to  be  successful  in  helping 
farmers,  there  must  be  cooperation 
among  all  segments  of  the  agricultural 
lending  community.  The  farm  credit 
system,  commercial  banking  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  borrowers,  must  Join 
together  to  work  our  way  out  of  the 
farm  debt  problems  facing  viable  farm 
operators.  I  believe  the  actions  called 
for  in  this  resolution,  together  with 
the  initiatives  offered  by  the  adminis- 
tration previously,  can  adequately  ad- 
dress these  difficulties  so  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  fanners  can 
continue  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
on  which  our  Nation  is  so  dependent. 

These  measures  are  emergmcy 
measures  only.  We  all  know  that  in 
order  to  restore  long-term  proverlty 
to  agriculture,  we  must  develop  a  fann 
bill  which  will  allow  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  make  a  profit.  Toward  this 
end,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  all 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  we  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  last  few  da3^ 
and  weeks,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
that  these  measures  are  emergency 
measures  only.  We  all  know  that  in 
order  to  restore  l<Hig-term  prosperity 
to  agriculture  we  must  develop  a  farm 
biU  which  will  allow  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  make  a  profit.  Toward  this 
end.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  all 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier some  doubts  were  cast  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  filibuster  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Meeae  in  invoking  or  pre- 
cipitating action  on  the  farm  crisis. 
White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  conceded  only  a  day  ago  that 
the  new  administrative  action  support- 
ed by  the  Presidwit,  which  corre- 
sponds to  items  in  this  resolution,  was 
in  response  to  the  filibuster  and  would 
not  have  taken  place  otherwise. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  UPI  story  reporting  this 
sUtement  by  Mr.  Speakes  be  printed 
in  the  Rkoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 
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WASHiwnoii.— President  Reagan  told  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  John  Blodt  Friday  to 
put  into  effect  new  farm  credit  rules  pro- 
posed by  Senate  DemocraU.  spokesman 
Larry  Speakes  announced. 

Speakes  appeared  to  sucsest  the  move  was 
the  administration's  final  oompromiae  offer 
to  the  Democratic  legislators. 

"Tlie  President  desires  that  «e  move 
quickly  on  an  administrative  basis  without 
the  necessity  of  legislation."  Speakes  said, 
blaming  the  Democrats,  who  rejected  the 
adminlstiation  deal,  for  talking  rather  than 
aetins  to  soothe  angry  debt-ridden  faimets. 

Tlie  Itey  element  In  the  administration 
action,  demanded  Wednesday  liy  Senate 
Democrats  flUbustering  the  nomination  of 
Kdwtn  Ifeese  as  Attorney  General,  is  that 
famen  need  only  to  show  the  Ukelihood  of 
breaking  even  instead  of  shoving  a  10  per- 
cent profit  to  qualify  for  low-cost  loans. 

Aocostng  the  DemocraU  of  ensaging  in  "a 
political  exercise,"  Speakes  conceded  that 
the  new  action  was  in  reqxmse  to  the  fili- 
buster and  would  not  have  taken  place  oth- 


"Tbe  (Democratic)  resolution  says  the  ad- 
mlniiteatian  agrees.  Ttie  administration 
agrees,  that's  enough."  Speakes  said. 

"We  think  this  Is  sufficient .  .  .  and  now  is 
the  time  to  stop  talking  and  start  working." 
lie  said. 

Speakes  said  the  new  rules  would  be  effec- 
tive "if  not  immediately,  then  very  shortly." 
At  his  news  conference  Thursday  night. 
Reagan  promised  to  "do  (his)  utmost"  to 
bdp  detoUnirdened  farmers.  Ixit  Senate 
Democrats  broke  off  a  proposed  deal,  charg- 
ing it  would  "wring  out"  thousands  of  farm- 
ers. 

A  compromise  among  Senate  Republicans 
and  Democrats  and  Block  on  minor  im- 
provements in  the  administration's  debt 
package  feu  apart  Thursday  when  Demo- 
crats complained  of  Block's  refusal  to  ccxi- 
sider  additional  steps  beyond  the  deaL 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  rise  to  say 
that  I  will  vote  for  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  but  I  do  not  want 
my  vote  to  be  viewed  as  indicative  that 
this  resolution  really  means  some- 
thing. 

We  always  vote  for  nice-sounding 
words  and  things  that  are  harmless. 
That  is  really  what  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  is.  just  a  lot  of  nice- 
sounding  words.  But  it  really  does  not 
do  anything.  It  is  only  a  little  bit  of  a 
problem.  It  has  no  meat  on  its  bones 
at  all.  I  hope  that  the  farmers  in  my 
State  and  the  farmers  throughout 
America  will  not  think  that,  by  pass- 
ing a  lot  of  nice-sounding  language. 
somettUng  is  going  to  be  done.  It  will 
not  be. 

The  resolution  does  not  take  the 
place  of  a  commitment  by  this  admin- 
istration to  implement  the  laws  they 
already  have  on  the  books  to  restruc- 
ture the  farm  debt  and  to  make  sure 
that  our  farmers  have  the  loans  that 
they  need  before  going  to  the  fields 
this  spring. 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Abohor]  for  his  generous  com- 
ment. There  has  been  no  more  diligent 
and  effective  advocate  of  the  fanners 
of  America  than  Jim  Abohoh,  and  his 
efforts  during  this  arduous  week  have 
been  so  very  helpful. 

Contrary  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HabkixI.  I 
feel  obliged  to  observe  that  while  some 
have  been  doing  all  the  talking  this 
week,  others  have  been  at  work  to  im- 
plement reasonable  and  prudent  as- 
sistance to  distressed  farmers.  Again  I 
commend  Senator  Abonok— and,  of 
course,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  all  Senators  share  a 
deep  concern  about  the  current  diffi- 
culties In  American  agriculture. 
Nobody  holds  a  monopoly  in  that 
regard,  despite  political  posturing  that 
is  sometimes  in  evidence.  The  debt 
problems  facing  many  good,  efficient 
managers  are  substantial  in  many 
areas  of  the  country.  It  is  essential 
that  we  devote  good-faith  attention  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  worldng 
on  this  matter  since  last  fall.  I  recog- 
nized then,  as  did  others,  that  farmers 
could  not  afford  to  wait  for  a  compre- 
hensive emergency  credit  package  to 
be  enacted  by  Congress  and  then  wait 
for  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Such  a 
laborious  process  would  not  have 
helped  even  one  fanner  this  spring. 

The  filibuster  this  week  has  not 
helped  even  one  farmer  one  bit. 

The  only  avenue  open  to  those  of  us 
who  genuinely  wanted  to  provide 
proper  and  meaningful  assistance  to 
our  farmers  now  is  through  the  ag- 
gressive use  of  authorities  already  on 
the  books.  I  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  its  attention  to  the  difficulties 
facing  many  agricultural  producers 
and  their  cooperation  with  many  of  us 
In  Congress  who  want  to  help  ensure 
that  these  authorities  are  used  imme- 
diately to  their  fullest  extent. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts: 

This  past  September  18.  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  Debt  Adjustment 
Program  to  assist  fanners  who  receive 
credit  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration as  well  as  commercial  lend- 
ers. Further  modifications  of  this  pro- 
gram were  announced  early  this 
month  to  address  concerns  raised  by 
borrowers  and  lenders  and  to  provide 
additional  cooperation  from  bank  reg- 
ulators and  other  Federal  agencies. 
Obviously,  for  this  program  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  assisting  farm  borrowers, 
the  utmost  cooperation  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  other  commercial 
lenders  wiU  be  required. 


Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
previously  announced  farm  credit  ini- 
tiatives range  from  increased  staff  as- 
sistance and  loan  restructuring  au- 
thority at  FmHA  county  offices  to 
consideration  of  adjustments  in  bank- 
ing procedures  by  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  The  program  brings  together 
the  credit  expertise  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  private  sector. 
The  initiatives  must  balance  prudent 
concern  for  the  taxpajrer  with  concern 
for  farmers  and  lenders.  Within  thoae 
parameters,  and  with  full  cooperation 
on  all  levels,  the  program  can  supply 
the  necessary  tools  to  overcome  agri- 
culture credit  problems. 

The  broadening  and  further  clarifi- 
cation of  these  previously  announced 
authorities  called  for  in  a  resolution 
we  have  prepared  and.  for  the  most 
part,  agreed  to  by  the  administration, 
evidences  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
willing  to  go  to  meet  the  oonoems  ex- 
pressed by  Congress. 

The  primary  concern  among  Sena- 
tors from  both  sides  of  the  alale  Is  that 
adequate  funding  be  available  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
meet  the  credit  demands  from  eligible 
borrowers  for  this  spring.  Commit- 
ments have  been  forthcoming  from 
the  administration  that  this  will  be 
the  case  in  both  the  direct  FtaHA 
farm  operating  loan  program  and  the 
farm  operating  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. Farmers  who  qualify  for  FtaHA 
credit  assistance  will  find  it  available. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  absolutely 
no  reason  for  any  reasonable  person  to 
doubt  that  this  would  be  the  case. 
President  Reagan  has  always  ensured 
that  ample  operating  funds  were  avail- 
able to  eligible  RnHA  borrowers  for 
the  past  4  years.  In  fact,  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  FtaHA  farm  operating 
loan  program  has  increased  about 
threefold  since  19S0.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  skepticism  expressed  by  some 
has  more  to  do  with  partisan  politics 
than  reality. 

One  especially  significant  point  in 
the  resolution  we  have  prepared  is  the 
clear  recognition  of  a  shared  responsi- 
bility among  all  entities  having  a  stake 
in  providing  assistance  to  farmers 
facing  financial  difficulty.  A  primary 
obligation  is  borne  by  the  lenders— the 
Farm  Credit  System,  and  commercial 
bankers— who  must  must  take  the  Ini- 
tiative to  work  with  borrowers  in  uti- 
lizing the  tools  provided  by  the  Debt 
Adjustment  Program  to  void  foredo- 
siu-es  and  to  ensure  that  adequate 
funding  is  available  for  this  year's 
crop. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot, 
and  should  not,  be  expected  to  remove 
the  responsibility  from  commercial 
lenders  to  help  their  troubled  borrow- 
ers. The  roots  of  our  current  farm 
debt  situation  can  be  traced  to  a 
number  of  causes,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  encouragement  from 
lenders  to  incur  large  debts  in  the  late 


1970's  and  early  IMO's.  Now,  we  must 
Join  together  in  resolving  these  diffi- 
culties. 

State  governments  are  also  recog- 
nised in  this  resolution  to  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  supplement  Federal 
programs  in  assisting  farm  borrowers. 
And.  I  might  add  one  point  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly clear  to  me— that  the  restric- 
tive land  ownership  laws  of  several 
States  have  contributed,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  our  present  situation.  The 
plummeting  of  land  values  has  caused 
a  severe  problem  for  many  farmers 
trying  to  raise  additional  capital  for 
this  year's  crops.  To  prohibit  certain 
investors  from  maintaining  a  stable 
market  for  farm  land  can  only  lead  to 
the  problems  facing  many  fanners.  I 
would  hope  that  these  States,  includ- 
ing Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska.  Minneso- 
ta, and  others,  will  reconsider  these 
farmland  ownership  statutes  in  light 
of  the  hardship  they  are  causing  their 
farmers. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  offering  initiatives  under  exist- 
ing authorities  to  assist  farm  borrow- 
ers and  to  broaden  those  initiatives 
when  necessary.  Our  resolution  ex- 
presses the  additional  lengths  they 
have  been  willing  to  go  to  address  the 
concerns  of  Congress.  I  strongly  urge 
its  adoption  as  the  only  realistic 
avenue  under  our  severe  time  con- 
straints to  bring  needed  credit  assist- 
ance to  our  farmers  in  time  for  plant- 
ing season. 

I  must  emphasize  that  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Debt  Adjustment  Program,  with 
the  modifications  called  for  in  this  res- 
olution, to  be  successful  in  helping 
farmers,  there  must  be  cooperation 
among  all  segments  of  the  agricultural 
lending  community.  The  Farm  Credit 
System,  commercial  hanking  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  borrowers,  must  Join 
together  to  work  our  way  out  of  the 
farm  debt  problems  facing  viable  farm 
operators.  I  believe  the  actions  called 
for  in  our  resolution,  together  with 
the  initiatives  offered  by  the  adminis- 
tration previously,  can  adequately  ad- 
dress these  difficulties  so  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  farmers  can 
continue  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
on  which  our  Nation  is  so  dependent. 

'hii.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  79  represents  a  major  vic- 
tory for  hard-pressed  American  farm- 
ers. This  resolution  outlines  the  steps 
that  the  administration  has  agreed  to 
take  to  help  the  President's  Debt  Ad- 
justment Program  woi^  for  farmers 
and  for  the  commercial  lenders  who 
serve  them.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Block  has  stated  his  Intention  to  im- 
plement these  steps  by  administrative 
action. 

The  administration  has  given  assur- 
ances that  no  eligible  and  qualified 
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farm  borrower  will  be  denied  help 
under  the  debt  adjustment  program 
because  of  inadequate  guarantee  au- 
thority and  we  will  monitor  that. 

The  administration  has  agreed  to 
reduce  the  minimum  cash-flow  re- 
quirement for  loan  guarantees  from 
110  percent  to  100  percent,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  banks  and  other 
commercial  lenders  to  receive  a  Feder- 
al loan  guarantee  if  they  can  get  a 
troubled  borrower  to  the  break-even 
point.  Without  this  change,  many 
lenders  would  not  have  had  adequate 
incentive  to  participate  in  this  impor- 
tant program  and  we  will  also  monitor 
that.  Eligible  farmers  must  not  be 
turned  away. 

Mr.  President,  it  U  highly  unfortu- 
nate that  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  so  long  delayed.  We  will 
have  an  opportunity  next  week  to  con- 
sider additional  farm  credit  issues,  and 
farm  credit  is  sure  to  be  an  important 
issue  in  this  years  farm  bill. 

But  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  marks  the 
end  of  the  pointless  wrangling  over 
the  debt  adjustment  plan  itself.  We  all 
know  that  this  program  does  not  rep- 
resent a  complete  solution  to  the  farm 
credit  crisis.  I  believe,  however,  that 
we  will  best  serve  the  American  farmer 
if  we  let  this  program  do  its  work  to 
meet  the  short-term  credit  crisis,  while 
we  in  Congress  do  our  work  to  find  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  farm  debt 
problem. 

That  work  will  not  be  easy,  and  as 
this  resolution  notes,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  do  the  Job  by  itself. 
Wholehearted  cooperation  from  State 
governments  and  the  commercial  lend- 
ing commtmity  will  be  needed  to  finish 
the  Job.  But  we  have  made  a  beginning 
a  strong  beginning,  and  with  this  reso- 
lution; I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  coqMnsor  of  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Senator  Abdhor.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution  reflect  the  ef- 
forts of  Senators  from  farm  States  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  will  do 
much  to  assist  financially  pressed 
farmers  to  obtain  needed  operating 
capital  in  advance  of  spring  planting 
this  year.  It  also  reflects  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  agreed  to  implement  its 
provisions  yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  main  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  I  would  only 
add  two  items  at  this  point,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  discussion  of  the  farm 
credit  issue  is  apparently  going  to  con- 
tinue when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
Monday  and  takes  up  the  Africa  relief 
bill. 

First,  I  think  we  should  all  realize 
that  spring  planting  time  Is  Just 
around  the  comer  for  many  farmers. 


Spring  crops  in  Kansas  are  planted 
mostly  in  April,  and  farmers  arrange 
their  flnsjwing  well  before  then. 
Other  parts  of  the  country  plant  even 
earlier.  So  I  think  no  one  should  be 
under  the  illusion  that  we  are  going  to 
l>e  able  to  pass  new  legislation,  go  to 
conference  with  any  of  the  bills  that 
are  pending  in  the  House,  and  produce 
a  bill  acceptable  to  the  administration 
in  time  to  be  signed  into  law  and  im- 
plonented  this  spring. 

The  second  point,  Mr.  President,  is 
that,  no  matter  how  generous  or  con- 
cerned we  are  here  in  Washington— 
and  I  Imow  and  respect  the  concerns 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  on  this  subject— I 
think  we  all  know  that  the  current 
problems  in  American  agriculture  are 
deeply  rooted  in  long-term  conditions 
in  our  domestic  and  international  agri- 
cultural economic  situations.  We  can 
provide  emergency  credit  now,  and  we 
can  get  some  farmers  planted  who 
might  otherwise  not  have  found  fi- 
nancing. But  we  cannot  use  the  same 
band-aid  i4>proach  to  dealing  with  the 
basic  problems  facing  this  basic  Ameri- 
can industry. 

Mr.  President,  we  wiU  shortly  be  en- 
gaged in  work  on  the  new  farm  bUL 
There  are  other  areas  in  agriculture 
which  we  may  also  need  to  become 
more  involved  in  this  year.  I  only  hope 
we  can  address  these  issues  in  a  funda- 
mental and  meaningful  way.  and  not 
gloss  over  the  problems  or  Just  try  to 
throw  money  at  them.  For  one  thing, 
we  do  not  have  the  money.  We  have  a 
large  Federal  debt  and  growing  defi- 
cits and  debt  service  payments.  For  an- 
other. I  believe  our  farmers  are  about 
out  of  patience  with  our  traditional 
shortsighted  respmiaes  to  farm  prob- 
lems, and  that  they  want  s(Hne  real  an- 
swers for  a  change. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  dose  by 
minng  on  the  administration  to  make 
a  priority  of  implementing  the  various 
provisions  of  this  reaoluUcm  and  of 
their  Debt  Adjustment  Program. 
What  we  do  inside  the  beltway  Is  only 
as  useful  and  beneficial  as  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  administered.  And  to  be  ef- 
fective, these  programs  must  be  qufaA- 
ly  and  fully  administered  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 
paovmom  or  ssms-or^siiAR  issoLimoii 

ON  PASlf  CSDR 

1.  Adequate  loan  fusranteet  wiU  be  made 
available  tmder  the  September  Debt  Adjust- 
ment Program  to  meet  demand  by  lendinc 
initltutions  to  refinance  farmer*  this  spring. 

3.  The  cash-flow  requirement  for  fannera 
to  be  eligible  for  commercial  loan  restruc- 
turing under  the  Debt  Adjustment  Progrsm 
is  reduced  from  110%  to  100%. 

3.  Adequate  credit  will  be  made  available 
imder  the  Farmen  Home  Administration 


Insured  (Direct)  Operating  Loan  Program 
to  meet  demand  in  1985. 

4.  The  percentase  of  loan  guaranteed 
under  the  Interest  concession  option  will  be 
increased  yearly  to  a  maximum  of  90%  of 
prineipaL 

5.  Appllcatlona  for  FmHA  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  will  be  expedited  (FmHA  has  an- 
nounced that  1.000  additional  loan  officers 
are  being  reassigned  to  work  on  the  current 
case  backlog.) 

6.  Action  on  loan  application  decisions  by 
approved  lenders  will  be  required  within  15 
days;  action  on  FmHA  loan  and  loan  guar- 
antee requests  will  be  processed  wltliin  60 
days,  to  Uie  fullest  extent  possible. 

7.  Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies 
are  encouraged  to  exercise  restraint  and  f  or- 
ebearanoe  in  making  adverse  dassif  icaUons 
with  respect  to  agricultiual  loans. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  involved  during  the 
last  week  or  so.  in  efforts  to  resolve 
the  problems  facing  the  American 
fanner.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
problems  are  real,  and  in  fact,  grave 
for  many  American  men.  women,  and 
children  who  work  and  live  in  one  of 
the  most  productive  sectors  of  our 
eccmomy.  Unfortimately,  history  re- 
veala  that  wboi  we  lose  the  family 
fanner,  he  rarely  returns  to  the  land 
on  which  his  family  lived  and  farmed. 
Thus,  when  we  lose  our  family  fanner, 
we  lose  part  of  our  history,  our  very 
heritage. 

When  we  have  gone  as  far  as  to  bail 
out  Chrysler,  New  York  City,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Conti- 
nental Bank,  and  many  others.  I  must 
ask.  "Why  shotildn't  we  go  that  extra 
step  and  help  our  own  people,  our  own 
farmers,  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
now  more  than  ever?"  When  a  farmer 
sees  that  we  have  balled  out  otbos, 
how  do  you  think  he  must  feel;  he  sees 
thoae  other  actions  as  baUouts,  but 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  resolutkm  is 
not— we  are  talking  about  investment 
in  America  which  means  insurance  for 
the  future. 

Unlike  many  others  that  we  have 
helped,  the  farmer  and  rancher  must 
contend  with  many  factors  totally 
beyond  his  control.  Sure,  many  of  our 
nonagricultural  businesses  can  also  b% 
affected  by  weather  conditions,  irre- 
sponsible Government  actions,  pests, 
diseases,  and  other  factors,  but  none 
have  to  deal  with  all  of  these  threats 
at  once,  any  one  of  which  could  totally 
destroy  their  business.  When  consider- 
ing these  factors,  it  makes  perfect 
sense  to  me  to  do  all  that  is  in  oiu- 
power  to  assist  our  own  people  who, 
through  their  own  ingenuity  and  per- 
serverence.  have  become  such  a  funda- 
mental segment  of  our  society.  If 
those  bail  outs,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred earlier,  were  viewed  as  benefi- 
cial to  our  country,  surely  some  assist- 
ance to  our  farmers  and  ranchers  is  in 
order.  I  would  rather  gtiarantee  a  loan 
or  provide  some  other  assistance  to  an 
American  farmer  than  bail  out  some 
international    fund    which    does   not 
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help  us.  I  would  rather  back  an 
honest,  hard-worUnc  businessman  like 
the  fanner  than  some  large  institution 
or  corporation  which  may  or  may  not 
ever  get  back  on  to  a  sound  financial 
footing.  Sometimes  I  think  that  the 
reason  we  have  not  been  asked  to  help 
the  farmers  before  is  because  they 
aren't  all  located  in  one  building  in 
Washington  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  pass  every  day.  Our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  have  no  expensive 
press  departments  nor  public  relations 
staffs  to  lobby  the  Congress  and  the 
media  about  their  plight.  Rather  they 
are  out  in  the  fields,  or  groves,  or  pas- 
tures, trying  to  make  it  from  day  to 
day. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been 
working  on  a  resolution  of  the  current 
agricultural  credit  issue  for  some  time 
now.  I  believe  that  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  both  firmly  believe 
that  each  is  working  for  the  American 
farmer.  Although  we  all  might  not 
agree  on  what  course  of  action  we 
should  take,  I  honestiy  believe  that  we 
are  doing  what  is  right  for  America 
and  our  agricultural  sector.  And  that 
is  why  I  am  excited  about  the  pros- 
pects of  a  resolution  to  the  credit 
issue.  The  Senate  and  the  White 
House,  with  bipartisan  support,  should 
and  will  ultimately  provide  our  own 
people  with  the  assistance  that  we 
have  already  provided  to  others.  It  is 
time  we  realise  the  significance  of  our 
efforts  and  put  partisan  bickering 
behind  us  in  order  to  move  forward  on 
behalf  of  all  American  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  couple  of  days  I  have  Joined 
with  a  number  of  my  farm  State  col- 
leagues in  speaking  out  on  the  deep 
problems  troubling  our  farm  economy. 
I  think  everyone  now  recognizes  that 
swift  action  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  private  financial  in- 
stitutions is  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  many  of  our  family  farms. 

I  wish  I  could  be  reassured  by  the 
statements  made  by  Secretary  Block 
that  the  administrative  actions  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  meet 
the  critical  need  for  affordable  credit 
for  our  farmers  and  ranchers. 

But  I  am  skeptical— as  are  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  of  Montana— that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
live  up  to  their  promises. 

Why  am  I  skeptical? 

Last  summer  Montana  experienced  a 
third,  and  in  some  areas  a  fourth,  year 
of  drought.  With  the  drought  we  faced 
grasshopper  infestations,  range  fires, 
and  forest  fires.  Thirty-two  Montana 
counties  asked  for  and  received  disas- 
ter assistance  from  the  U8DA. 

Mr.  President,  the  disasters  occurred 
last  summer.  The  disaster  assistance 
was  asked  for  last  fall.  The  much 
needed  assistance  has  yet  to  reach 
most  farmers.  Why?  Because  the 
FmHA  offices  across  the  State  do  not 


have  the  personnel  or  the  resources  to 
extend  this  disaster  assistance. 

We  are  now  at  the  time  of  year  when 
all  farmers  and  ranchers  are  making 
their  financial  plans— how  they  will  fi- 
nance this  year's  operations.  Of 
course,  many  turn  to  the  FteHA  for 
their  financing.  The  FtaaHA  is  the 
lender  of  last  resort. 

But  farmers  and  ranchers  are  being 
turned  away.  They  are  being  told  that 
unless  they  are  already  an  FtaHA 
client,  they  cannot  expect  to  receive 
FmHA  financing. 

I  will,  in  good  faith,  support  the  res- 
olution that  is  before  us.  I  view  it  as  a 
statement  of  our  Intent  to  watch  the 
executive  luanch.  I  hope  the  Secretary 
and  the  PtaHA  will  also  support  the 
resolution.  I  also  hope  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  nnHA  know 
that  we  will  be  watching— that  we  will 
hold  their  feet  to  the  fire  on  their 
commitment  More  importantly,  the 
American  farmers  and  rmnchers  will  be 
firsthand  observers  of  the  commit- 
ment of  the  U8DA— and  they  are  de- 
serving of  the  best  efforts  and  stnxig 
commitment  by  that  Department. 

I  wiU  watch  with  interest  and  I  look 
forward  to  enacting  legislation  to  lock 
in  and  grant  further  relief. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HWIiMB.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  pending  resolution  on 
farm  credit  assistance.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  resolutiim  incorporates— and 
the  administration  has  agreed  to  im- 
plonent— some  of  the  provisions  in- 
cluded in  emergency  farm  credit  legis- 
lation that  I  introduced.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  49.  Most  Importantly,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  agreement  we  have 
reached  will  provide  the  Senate  with 
an  opportunity  to  consider  additional 
farm  credit  legislation  on  Monday. 

The  changes  in  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  programs  that  will  be 
made  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations 
that  led  to  this  agreement  will  be  of 
benefit  to  some  farmers.  However, 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  what  these  administrative 
changes  will  mean  for  farmers. 

The  program  adjustments  agreed  to 
by  the  administration  are  not  going  to 
reverse  the  rapidly  deteriorating  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  economy. 
Those  program  adjustments  do  not  go 
far  enough  in  providing  farmers  with 
the  assistance  that  is  needed  to  meet 
existing  debt  obligations. 

For  those  reasons,  I  will  continue  my 
efforts  to  enact  leglsaltion  incorporat- 
ing the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 49.  In  that  connection,  I 
intend  to  include  several  of  the  key 
provisions  of  that  legislation  In  one  or 


more  of  the  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  on  Monday. 

Clearly,  additional  credit  assistance 
will  be  needed  to  assist  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  are  on  the  brink  of  fi- 
nancial ruin. 

In  a  three-part  series  that  will  begin 
on  Sunday.  Sonja  Hlllgren— the  farm 
editor  for  United  Press  International- 
provides  an  eloquent  and  accurate  por- 
trayal of  the  farm  credit  crisis.  I  rec- 
ommend that  my  colleagues  read  that 
series  and  take  its  message  to  heart. 

The  cure  for  the  credit  crisis  is  not 
the  band-aid  we  are  applying  today. 
More,  much  more,  will  be  required  to 
preserve  our  family  farm  system  of  ag- 
riculture. 

I  ask  unamlmous  consent  that  the 
text  of  part  I  of  "The  Farm  Debt 
Crisis:  An  American  Dream  Flowed 
Under"  be  printed  in  the  Rbx»s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacosD.  as  follows: 

TBS  Fasm  Dbt  Cubis:  Am  Aukicaii  Disam 
PLOwmUiisn 


let  their  livestock 
but  they  will  not 
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(Kdros's  iwtb.— Today's  irnxm  debt  crisis, 
reminiscent  of  the  Great  Depresrioo.  could 
doom  himdreds  of  thousands  of  fsrmen 
who  are  bilUoni  of  dollars  in  debt.  While 
the  crlsla  U  on  the  fsnn.  the  rlpplea  are 
spreading  to  the  local  csfe  snd  country 
bank  and  erodinc  the  sgrtbustness  structure 
In  America.  In  a  special  three-part  series. 
UPI  Farm  Editor  SonJa  HiUgren.  who  has 
watched  these  events  unfold  for  the  past 
decade,  examines  what  is  happening  today, 
the  conditlona  tbat  broucht  on  the  problem, 
and  what  the  future  may  bring.) 

(By  Sonja  Hillsren) 

Nebrsaka  State  Troopers  shot  farmer 
Arthur  Kirk  dead  at  sge  49  In  a  standoff 
over  his  debt  to  the  bank. 

He  was  killed  last  October  by  troopers 
called  In  after  he  threatened  Hall  County 
shertf ri  deputies  who  tried  to  ■umnum  him 
to  court. 

Kirk  owed  Northwest  bank  $S01J91  snd 
had  stopped  talking  to  them.  But  be  bad  re- 
cently sold  crops  and  livestock  snd  his  bank- 
ers believed  he  had  $100,000. 

Troopers  said  Kirk,  srmed  with  sn  AR-IS 
rifle,  carrying  a  gas  mssk  snd  wearing  a  mo- 
torcycle helmet,  fired  first. 

In  only  three  years.  Kirk's  life's  work  had 
shriveled  from  a  2,000-acre  fsrm  to  the  340- 
scre  Nebrsska  homestead  where  he  wss 
bom.  His  despair  drove  him  to  political  radi- 
calism and  the  confrontation. 

In  Missouri,  there  were  37  sulddei  smons 
farmers  In  1M2,  53  In  1»S3  and  probably 
more  In  1984. 

At  Memphis.  Mo.,  BUI  Shoop  snd  hU  wife 
Donna— tl.l  million  In  debt  and  hanslns  on 
by  a  thresd  to  61S  acres,  down  from  3,000 
seres  a  few  yean  sgo— eased  their  heartache 
by  reaching  out  to  neighbors.  In  the  nine 
months  since  they  opened  a  counseling 
office,  they  have  helped  174  farmers. 

The  Shoops.  from  personal  experience,  de- 
velop bankruptcy  fUlns  strategies  and  en- 
courage  tadtum  farmers  to  talk  about  their 
grief.  To  help  them  "realise  It  wasnt  their 
fault."  said  Mrs.  Shoop,  a  nurturer  by 
nature. 

But  she  acknowledges  an  implied  threat  of 
violence  when  she  predicts  failed  farmers  in 
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northeast  Missouri  wlU 
snd  their  machinery  go, 
leave  the  land. 
Shades  of  the  Great  Depression. 
While  no  one  knows  how  many  farmers 
will  go  out  of  business  In  the  next  few  years, 
sn  educated  guess  Is  300,000— about  one- 
third  of  medlum-slsed  fsrmers  who  gross 
$50,000  to  $500,000  a  year.  One  expert  says 
35,000  to  100,000  farmers  could  be  forced 
out  of  business  this  spring  If  they  cannot 
get  financing  to  plant  this  year's  crops. 

Money  Is  Ught  because  rural  bankers, 
made  wealthy  by  farmen  In  the  70s.  feel 
they  have  no  option  but  to  reduce  unprofit- 
able farm  loans  In  their  portfolios.  Those 
loans  made  In  the  70s  were  based  on  out- 
moded ^ynking  praetkxs  of  loaning  money 
<m  the  basis  of  collateral  Instead  of  cash 
flow. 

"For  farmers  who  have  lost  money  for 
years,  does  It  reslly  make  sny  sense  for 
their  bank  to  lend  them  mcmey  so  they  can 
lose  It  on  their  1085  crop  ss  weU7"  said  one 
banker.  "Prom  our  point  of  view  what  is 
going  on  in  agriculture  is  like  playing  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  a  full  load." 

American  farmers  have  borrowed  $212  bil- 
lion s«alnst  BsseU  approaching  a  value  of  $1 
trillion.  NeU  Harl.  an  Iowa  State  University 
economist  and  expert  on  the  problem,  esti- 
mates fsrmers  with  unstable  finances  owe 
$140  bllllon  of  that  debt. 

If  they  go  under,  land  and  equipment  will 
flood  already  depressed  markets,  reduce 
equity  snd  raise  interest  rates  for  more  fl- 
nandally  secure  farmers. 

In  regioos  hit  hardest  by  the  farm  debt 
crisis,  land  vslues  have  fallen  by  ss  much  ss 
40  percent.  Harl  estimates  farm  asseU  have 
declined  $200  bllllon  this  decade— twice  the 
Government  estimate. 

"We  sppear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  pushing 
four  to  Ave  times  as  much  land  on  the 
market  ss  those  markets  have  handled  in 
good  times."  Harl  warned. 

Harl  snd  cidleagues  at  Iowa  State  are  Just 
beginning  to  study  the  Impact  of  the  farm 
debt  crisis  on  the  overall  economy— bsnks, 
small  businesses,  schools  snd  hospitals  hurt 
by  falling  property  tax  receipts  snd  the  na- 
tion's agribusineas  complex,  which  employs 
23  mllUon  Americsns. 

Hart  was  Involved  In  a  survey  this  spring- 
conducted  by  the  Farm  Journal  Magsslne, 
Iowa  State  and  the  University  of  Missouri- 
that  found  42  percent  of  commercial  farm- 
ers In  12  Central  States  are  under  moderate 
to  severe  financial  stress. 

"The  rest  of  the  country  is  a  year 
behind."  he  said. 

Harl  remembers  the  Great  Depreaslim. 
when  his  father  had  $100  to  make  It 
through  the  winter  of  1936  and  plant  the 
spring  crop.  Tet  the  problem  he  has  studied 
nearly  a  year  Is  not  the  same. 

Farms  In  trouble  today  are  not  the  small 
homesteads  acclaimed  In  American  mythol- 
ogy. Rather,  they  are  good-slaed.  family-run 
businesses.  Their  cssh  transactions  are  cru- 
cial to  their  neighbors'  livelihoods.  They  are 
aggressive  risk  tskers  who  responded  to  a 
call  a  decade  ago  for  America  to  feed  the 
world. 

The  mid- 19708  seemed  so  promising.  The 
American  farmer  thrived  on  cheap  energy, 
cheap  ciu^ltal  and  high  farm  exports.  But 
now  these  farmers  are  In  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time,  mired  In  a  transition  from 
the  boom  of  the  19708  to  the  deflationary 
1980s. 

When  Interest  rates  were  low  and  predict- 
able, some  farmers  expanded  by  borrowing 
against  the  rising  value  of  their  land.  But 


when  rates  skyrocketed  late  in  this  decade, 
interest  paymenU  started  eating  an  Incress- 
Ing  share  of  recelpU  from  crop  and  livestock 
sales. 

Farmers  found  agriculture  is  not  profita- 
ble enough  to  sustain  Interest  rates  of  15 
percent,  much  less  peaks  of  21  percent.  The 
high  Interest  rates  translated  Into  annual 
operating  losses,  which  eroded  equity  built 
up  In  the  70s. 

Paying  Interest  on  total  VS.  farm  debt- 
supposing  Interest  rates  of  12  percent-costs 
$25  billion  a  year,  equal  to  the  value  of  U.S. 
com,  sorghum,  oats  and  barley  crops  last 
year. 

The  average  farmer  in  MInneaoU  bss  lost 
$57,000  in  equity  in  three  years.  The  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bsnk  of  Minnesota  found  one- 
third  of  iU  banks  cannot  justify  loans  to 
half  or  more  of  their  borrowers. 

Some  6,700  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration's 273.000  clients  bowed  out  of 
(aiming  last  year  snd  the  sgency  restruc- 
tured debU  for  33.000  borrowers. 

The  sgency  owns  629.000  acres  of  Isnd.  or 
about  2,000  farms  that  It  foreclosed  on  snd 
upon  which  It  now  colleeU  rent,  sometlnies 
from  former  owners.  It  is  under  orders  not 
to  sell  any  land  in  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Mtasou- 
ri.  Ksnsss.  Illinois.  Nebraska.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dskota  or  Wisconsin— for  fear  of  de- 
pressing land  prices  further. 

If  16,700  prtane  candldst*s  for  failure— 
who  already  have  had  some  official  actkm 
taken  against  them— go  under.  FteHA  could 
end  up  owning  5  million  seres. 

The  farm  credit  system,  a  federally  dmr- 
tered.  farmer-owned  lending  group  that 
holds  32  percent  of  total  farm  debt,  kist 
$368  milUon  In  1984.  System  banks  across 
the  naUon  had  to  absorb  losses  from  the 
Northwest,  where  eight  of  IU  banks,  called 
production  credit  sssodatioos,  have  gone 
under. 

Last  year  79  commercial  banks  (ailed,  the 
most  since  the  Depression.  Of  40  banks  that 
faUed  after  mM-June.  22  were  sgrlcultural 
banks— even  though  they  make  up  only  one- 
thlid  of  the  nation's  14.700  banks. 

In  the  recent  rtceaslon.  American  Industry 
adjusted  to  excess  capaetty  by  shutting 
down  plsnts.  American  sgrlcutture  Is  now 
f  seed  with  the  same  kind  of  exesss. 

The  1970  mythcdogy  advertised  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  as  the  world's  most  efficient. 
That  assessment,  however,  described  the 
f  srmer  only  In  terms  of  labor  effldeney  snd 
was  contingent  on  dieap  energy  and  capttaL 

Only  2.5  percent  of  Americana  are  farm- 
ers. They  produce  moat  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  Americana  oo  Just  two-thirds  of 
U.S.  eroidsnd  and  ship  the  rest  abroad.  But 
poUtteal  and  eoonoeaie  forces  that  sent 
energy  and  capital  costs  soaring  reduced 
that  efficiency. 

The  termer's  dUemma  Is  comparable  to 
that  of  the  developing  nattons.  whidi  bor- 
rowed vast  sums  In  the  19708  from  Interna- 
tional lending  sgendss  and  Western  banks 
awssh  In  oU  revenues  snd  eager  to  lend. 

When  high  Interest  rates  snd  a  strong 
dollar  shoved  some  nations  dose  to  default 
In  the  1080s.  the  United  States,  other  West- 
em  governments  snd  International  instltu- 
Uons  helped  refinance  the  staggering  debU 
to  give  the  developing  nations  time  to  adjust 
to  the  new  economic  realities. 

American  banks  had  lent  espedaUy  heavi- 
ly to  Latin  America,  and  Mg  banks  l»x>ui^t 
In  hundreds  of  smaller  Institutions  to  share 
the  load.  When  the  foreign  debt  crisis 
loomed  in  late  1982,  smaller  banks  tried  to 

Jump  ship,  but  the  Federal  Reserve  pres- 
sured them  to  stay  on. 


For  American  farmers,  the  story  Is  differ- 
ent. 

There  has  been  only  a  limited  reschedul- 
ing effort  and  no  pressure  on  banks  to  stick 
with  ssTiculture,  and  their  withdrawal  of 
capital  is  exacerbating  this  spring's  farm 
credit  crunch. 

The  difference,  according  to  Ray  Gold- 
berg, agribusiness  professor  at  Harvard 
Business  School.  Is  tbat  foreign  debts  could 
have  brought  down  major  banks.  Farm  debt 
will  not.  "When  the  going  got  rough,  the 
commerdsl  banks  left  the  fsrmer,"  be  said. 
Hari  said  the  $140  bUllon  In  unstable  farm 
debt  Is  equsl  to  "one  snd  one-half  Mexioos, 
three  snd  one-hslf  Argentlnas."  And  It  Is 
three  snd  one-hslf  times  the  money  st  stake 
when  the  Government  stepped  In  to  help 
Continental  Dllnols  Bank  avoid  bankruptcy. 
Even  smsll  banks  are  retrenching.  The 
problem  poses  a  dilemma  for  South  Dakota 
State  Senator  Roger  McKelUps,  a  rursl 
banker  who  got  his  State's  entire  105- 
mfin^*^  legislature  to  travel  to  Washington 
to  lobby  for  more  farm  aid. 

"Nobody  wants  to  flnanoe  an  Industry 
that's  kMtng  money  year  after  year," 
MrKf"«p«  said.  To  calm  bankers'  nerves, 
the  Resgan  administration  announced  a  re- 
structuitng  effort  last  September  and  modi- 
fled  It  In  February. 

The  administration  plan  offers  Federal 
guarantees  (or  farm  loans  if  lenden  agree  to 
shave  principal  or  interest  by  10  percent. 
The  taiterest  option  was  sdded  in  February 
after  banks  found  reducing  loan  principal 
unworkable.  Only  $25  million  of  $650  mO- 
Uon  In  guarantees  were  used  from  Septem- 
ber to  January. 

The  plan  also  offers  to  set  sside  up  to  25 
percent  of  principal  on  farmers  home  debt 
(or  up  to  Ave  years. 

Hari  said  It  should  help  farmers  with 
debU  of  $«0  to  $70  (or  every  $100  in  assets. 
But  some  70.000  (aimers  with  debt-to  asset, 
ratios  of  more  than  70  percent  srill  not  be 
helped. 

For  the  short  teim.  Hsri  supports  Infusing 
cash  Into  rural  America  by  giving  farmers 
half  of  tbdr  price  support  loans  In  the 
spring  rather  than  all  of  It  In  the  faU.  as  is 
the  current  prsctioe. 

"But."  he  said.  "It  doesnt  help  the  long- 
term  equilibrium."  Next:  The  roots  of 
crisis— a  boom  gone  bust. 

Mr.  ORA8SLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  th»"fc  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  as  well  as  my  good  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for 
their  Interest  and  support  tot  working 
toward  assuring  desperately  needed  as- 
ststanoe  to  help  relieve  the  severe  eco- 
nomlc  crisis  hovering  over  midwest 
farmers,  small  rural  main  street 
family  businesses,  and  agricultural 
service  snd  hm>ut  businesses. 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  last 
few  days  about  this  crisis,  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  during  our  round  the 
do^  negotiations.  It  is  not  necessary 
at  this  time  to  repeat  it  all. 

But  I  would  like  to  reassure  my  col- 
leagues that  their  efforts  during  these 
trying  few  dajm  have  been  for  a  very 
worthy  cause.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
when  I  tell  my  colleagues  that  in  all 
my  years.  I  have  never  seen  such  wide- 
spread, tragic  economic  iu>heaval  that 
is  occurring  In  the  Midwest  today.  The 
crisis  Is  not  limited  to  fanners  who 
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were  poor  manacers.  who  got  caught 
in  speculation.  And  it  Is  not  limited  to 
the  small  family  farmers.  The  present 
economic  crisis  affects  farmers  of  all 
sise. 

It  is  important,  very  important,  to 
remember  that  this  economic  crisis  is 
not  limited  to  only  farmers.  In  a  State 
like  Iowa,  where  four  out  of  five  Jobs 
depend  upon  agriculture,  when  farm- 
ers suffer,  so  do  the  family  hardware 
stores,  the  local  mechanic,  the  grocery 
store,  the  gas  dealer,  the  implement 
dealer,  the  school  systems— I  could  go 
on  and  on.  You  get  the  picture. 

The  crisis  is  of  immediate  impor- 
tance because  thousands  of  farmers 
across  the  country,  possibly  over 
10.000  in  Iowa  alone,  are  unlikely  to 
obtain  enough  money  to  even  put 
their  crops  in  the  ground  this  spring. 
Time  is  short.  That's  why  we  from 
farm  States  are  pushing  so  hard  now. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  provisions  of 
our  farm  resolution.  It  clears  up  a 
number  of  questions  about  the  Presi- 
dent's debt  restructuring  program  that 
has  helped  keep  it  from  being  fully 
utilized. 

We  were  concerned  about  the  level 
of  loan  authority  to  cover  the  debt  re- 
structuring demand.  Now  we  have  as- 
surances from  the  administration  that 
they  win  cover  that  demand. 

We  were  concerned  that  the  110-per- 
cent cash-flow  requirement  for  farmer 
eligibility,  while  in  the  long  run  might 
lessen  the  debt  burden  for  farmers, 
might  be  too  severe  and  thus  keep 
farmers  from  becoming  eligible  in  the 
first  place.  Our  resolution  underscores 
our  assurances  from  the  administra- 
tion to  lower  that  cash-flow  require- 
ment down  to  100  percent. 

We  were  concerned  about  the  avail- 
ability of  farm  operating  loans  from 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
Administration  has  assured  us  that  op- 
erating loan  demand  will  be  covered. 

Loan  applications  have  not  been 
processed  quicldy  enough.  So  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Administration  has 
agreed  to  commit  to  a  goal  of  a  14-day 
turnaround  on  loans  processed  by 
commercial  lenders.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  Administration  has  agreed  to 
provide  for  over  100  additional  tempo- 
rary employees  to  help  process  loans 
in  Iowa  alone. 

In  summary,  during  our  negotiations 
over  the  last  few  days,  we  were  able  to 
nail  down  a  number  of  important 
points  about  the  critically  needed  debt 
restructuring  program.  Now  we  must 
call  on  lenders,  regulators.  State  and 
Federal  officials  to  work  diligently  and 
quickly  to  make  this  program  work  to 
help  absolutely  every  fanner  they  can. 

But  like  many  of  my  other  farm 
State  colleagues,  I  believe  that  more  is 
needed.  Certainly,  none  of  us  are 
under  the  delusion  that  every  farmer 
and  small  rural  business  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  saved  from  this  crisis.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  things  that  can 


be  done  that  should  cost  the  Govern- 
ment very  little,  and  yet  can  quickly 
release  needed  funds  to  farmers  for 
spring  planting. 

One  such  provision  was  included  in  a 
bill  that  I  introduced  earlier  this  week. 
It  allows  advance  commodity  loan  pay- 
ments at  sign-up  for  the  farm  pro- 
gram. Senators  Dixoh  and  Exow  Intro- 
duced similar  proposals. 

I  have  received  very  positive  feed- 
back from  farmers  throughout  Iowa 
about  this  plan.  The  Iowa  Farm 
Bureau  supports  it.  as  do  rural  busi- 
nesses which  depend  upon  a  credible 
source  of  capital  from  f armen  needing 
planting  supplies.  I  recognise  some 
farm  groups  have  stated  concern 
about  this  approach  because  they  feel 
it  will  only  prolong  the  agony  for 
farmers  who  have  no  chance  of 
making  it.  I  disagree.  At  least  in  Iowa, 
this  credit  crunch  hit  hard  and  fast 
during  a  few  short  months  as  land 
prices  all  of  a  sudden  plunged  causing 
panic  among  lenders  who  otherwise 
would  provide  the  necessary  operating 
capital  for  these  farmers.  I  believe 
that  many,  if  given  some  room  to 
breath,  will  have  time  to  reorganize 
their  operations  and  work  their  way 
out  of  this  mess. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  means  of  get- 
ting needed  money  to  a  farmer  quickly 
through  an  agency,  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, that  is  not  swamped  with  other 
paper  work  as  is  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  If  handled  carefully, 
the  cost  to  the  Government  should  be 
minimal.  A  number  of  protections  can 
be  included  to  reduce  exposure  to  the 
Treasury  while  still  getting  advance 
loans  into  the  hands  of  farmers. 

Therefore,  I  look  forward  next  week 
to  being  able  to  push  for  this  and 
other  provisions  that  can  help  our  citi- 
zens from  farm  States. 

Again,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  patience  and  concern.  And  I 
hope  that  they  will  continue  forward 
next  week  with  the  bipartisan  support 
and  cooperation  necessary  to  secure 
additional  forms  of  assistance  needed 
to  thwart  off  economic  collapse  of  a 
major  segment  of  our  ooimtry's  econo- 
my. 

BCr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  as  a  first  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  providing  the  family  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  of  this  nation  with 
the  hope  they  are  looking  for  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  operate  this  year. 
But  I  want  to  stress  that  this  Senator, 
and  I  know  there  are  others  in  this 
body  who  share  this  view,  believes 
that  this  action  is  only  the  initial  step. 
We  need  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
make  program  improvements  to  insure 
that  our  entire  agriculture  structure 
can  survive  the  heavy  burden  the  cur- 
rent financial  stress  has  placed  on  this 
important  sector  of  our  Nation's  econo- 
my. 


My  colleagues  have  heard  much  owt 
the  last  few  days  relating  to  the  ctir- 
rent  agricultural  crisis.  Senators  sup- 
porting our  efforts  have  outlined,  in 
detail,  the  severity  of  the  current  situ- 
ation and  that  action  on  this  problem 
can  be  delayed  no  longer.  It  is  critical- 
ly important  that  we  act  and  act  now 
to  stave  off  further  erosion  in  our  agri- 
culture economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  which  many 
of  us  undertook  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  to  bring  the  current  agriculture 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was  one  which  we  imew 
would  not  be  easy.  When  Senator 
BoBBi  and  I  notified  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  undertake  such  actions  as  were 
necessary  in  order  that  the  farm  issues 
would  receive  the  attention  it  desper- 
ately needed  and  deserved,  we  knew 
that  we  would  be  subject  to  criticism. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  our  decision,  and 
the  decision  of  many,  many  other  Sen- 
ators who  believed  as  we.  that  the 
time  for  action  to  address  the  Immedi- 
ate credit  needs  of  our  food  producers 
could  wait  no  longer. 

On  Monday,  we  will  have  legislation 
before  the  Senate  which  will  provide 
the  Senate  with  the  opportunity  to 
undertake  further  and  even  more 
meaningful  additional  legislative 
measures  to  address  the  depressed 
state  of  our  rural  economy.  When  we 
reach  that  point  next  week.  I  ask  each 
and  everyone  of  my  colleagues  to  help 
those  of  us  who  will  be  directly  in- 
volved in  submitting  these  proposals 
to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  must  again 
emphasize  that  the  resolution  which  is 
about  to  be  acted  on  today  is  only  the 
first  step.  There  is  no  question  in  this 
Senator's  mind  that  additional  action 
will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  give  our 
family  farmers  and  ranchers  the  op- 
portunity to  withstand  the  current 
crunch  and  regain  their  economic 
health. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  offer  my  support  for  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  with  regard 
to  emergency  credit  for  American 
farmers.  I  congratulate  my  colleagues 
for  their  commitment  and  dedication 
in  pursuing  a  resolution  that  provides 
the  assistance  necessary  to  avert  the 
credit  crisis  now  gripping  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  our  Nation.  This  resolu- 
tion is  a  major  victory  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  participated  in 
this  significant  breakthrough.  The 
time  and  energy  spent  this  week  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  the 
administration  and  the  American 
public  the  severity  of  the  financial 
plight  facing  the  American  farmer  is 
time  and  energy  well  spent.  Our  ef- 
forts have  been  well  received. 

The  administration  has  agreed  to  a 
series  of  construction  actions.  These 


Include  assurances  to  Congress  that 
adequate  f  undtaig  and  loan  guarantee 
authority  will  be  immediately  avail- 
able for  eligible  and  qualified  borrow- 
ers. The  administration  has  agreed  to 
reduce  the  minimum  positive  ct^- 
flow  requirements  under  the  Presi- 
dent's Debt  Adjustment  Program  and 
to  adjust  upward  each  year  the  per- 
centage of  the  loan  guarantee  to  a 
in^Ttmntn  guaranteed  amount  of  90 
percent.  These  steps  will  encourage 
additional  participation  by  ctHnmerdal 
lenders  and  provide  farmers  with  ade- 
quate access  to  sufficient  operating 
funds.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  ensure  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  will  have  the  adequate 
personnel  and  resources  available  for 
processing  program  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  on  a  timely  basis— between 
15  and  60  days.  Additionally,  it  would 
ensure  that  farm  borrowers  receive 
family  income  expenses  as  priority  re- 
leases from  farm  production  income. 
These  additional  assurances  by  the 
Administration  should  help  alleviate 
the  immediate  crisis  facing  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
Senate  is  taking  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion at  this  time  and  that  we  will  con- 
sider  specific   credit   proposals   next 

In  my  home  SUte  of  New  Mexico 
13.600  farmers  are  contributing  $1  bil- 
lion in  gross  cash  receipts.  Of  these.  11 
percent— 1.527  farmers— presently 
have  loans  with  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Of  these  1.527  loans.  41 
percent  are  delinquent.  Obviously, 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  imme- 
diate action  in  my  State  and  through- 
out the  country  to  resolve  the  farm 
credit  crisis.  I  beUeve  that  tlUs  resolu- 
tion provides  the  initial  step  necessary 
to  restore  some  hope  and  stability  to 
lenders  and  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Congress  stiU  must  face  the  dif- 
ficult challenge  of  drafting  the  1985 
farm  bill  and  reexamining  the  appro- 
priate role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  agriculture.  We  recognize  that 
agriculture  must  share  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit, 
however  we  cannot  begin  to  consider 
cuts  in  farm  programs  until  we  have 
solved  the  immediate  farm  credit 
crisis. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  BCr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to 
work  out  this  agreement  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  provide  additional 
badly  needed  help  to  out  Nation's 
farmers. 

This  is  a  victory  for  farmers  all 
across  the  country  who  are  wondering 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to  get 
financing  to  plant  their  crops.  It  is  not 
as  much  as  many  of  us  would  have 
liked,  but  it  is  so  much  more  than  they 
could  have  expected  to  get  from  this 


administration  even  last  week  that  it 
must  be  considered  a  victory. 

This  padEage  will  simply  correct 
some  of  the  faults  with  the  farm 
credit  package  that  the  administration 
announced  last  falL  This  package  of 
farm  credit  relief  was  announced 
before  the  election  with  much  fanfare, 
but  when  the  details  were  released 
after  the  election  it  turned  out  to  be 
blue  smoke  and  mirrors.  Almost  no 
one  could  qualify  for  the  help,  and  the 
time  spent  In  processing  and  rejecting 
those  applications  is  threatening  regu- 
lar Fsrmers  H«ne  Admlnlstratkm  bor- 
rowers with  the  proq)ect  of  not  get- 
ting their  loans  approved  in  time  to 
plant. 

This  is.  however,  only  a  temporary 
measure.  It  deals  with  the  symptoms, 
not  with  the  problems.  This  package 
will  help  some  farmers  get  a  loan  to 
put  In  a  crop  under  today's  farm  eco- 
nomic conditions.  If  these  low  prices 
and  huge  surpluses  continue,  then 
those  farmers  will  be  in  this  same  situ- 
ation, or  worse,  next  8i«1ng. 

The  real  problem  facing  our  farm- 
ers, our  bankors.  our  smaU  businesses 
in  rural  areas  is  mice.  The  credit  Is 
there.  The  banks  want  to  make  those 
loans.  But  those  loans  cannot  be 
repaid  unless  farmers  can  get  a  fair 
price  for  their  product  In  the  market- 
place. That  Is  the  essence  of  the  faO- 
ui«  of  this  adminiBtratl<m's  farm  poli- 
cies. 

We  cannot  borrow  our  way  out  of 
debt.  Farmers  do  not  want  more 
debt— they  want  to  get  a  price  for 
their  product  that  will  allow  them  to 
pay  off  some  of  their  debts. 

Farmers  do  not  want  more  rhetoric 
about  free  maikete  and  trade  talks  and 
"export-oriented"  farm  policies.  They 
want  results. 

I  have  sat  down  with  the  Japanese 
and  talked  about  their  trade  barriers 
to  U.S.  beef,  dtnis,  electronics,  and  a 
host  of  other  products.  They  are  the 
best  negotiators  In  the  world.  They 
talk  and  talk  and  ship  and  ship— more 
cars,  more  television  sets,  more 
stereos. 

I  have  sat  down  with  the  Europeans 
and  talked  about  their  export  subsi- 
dies on  wheat,  sugar,  dairy  products, 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  products. 
They  are  destroying  the  world  maricet. 
and  this  administration  Is  telling  our 
farmers  to  depend  on  that  world 
market.  It  just  won't  woriL  Texas 
farmers  cannot  compete  with  the 
French  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement  is  a 
positive  step.  But  it  is  only  a  first 
small  step.  If  we  want  our  farmers  to 
depend  on  a  free  market  then  we  had 
darned  sure  better  be  sure  we  get 
them  a  free  market  before  we  dump 
them  out  there  to  sink  or  swim.  Right 
now  they  will  most  assuredly  sink. 

SpeiJilng  for  myself,  I  do  not  intend 
to  allow  this  to  happen,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  to  work  closely 


with  my  colleagues  who  share  this 
viewpoint  In  support  of  a  realistic  and 
effective  farm  policy  that  will  get 
them  a  price  for  their  product  instead 
of  "««^«"g  them  try  to  borrow  their 
way  out  of  this  mess. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  last  several  days  I  have  seen  this 
distinguished  body  operate  not  only  at 
its  best  but  also  at  its  worst.  I  applaud 
the  resptmsible  actions  by  those  Mem- 
bers in  the  Senate  which  recognize 
there  exists  a  crisis  on  the  horizon  in 
American  agriculture. 

Fsrmers  throu^out  this  Nation  are 
mairiwy  pians  to  contiuuc  their  liveli- 
hood by  tT'y""g  their  vring  plantings. 
Yet  many  are  finding  that  because  of 
the  depressed  markets  that  exist, 
many  bankers  are  unable  to  give  them 
the  operating  money  necessary  to  con- 
tinue In  their  lifelong  vocation. 

Only  2  percent  of  our  population  ac- 
tively tend  to  farm  production.  Most 
Americans  do  not  have  the  subtest 
idea  about  what  it  takes  to  be  a  farmer 
in  UMtey's  envlnmment.  Most  Ameri- 
cans would  be  shocked  if  they  knew 
how  much  capital  was  required  simply 
to  operate  an  average  farm  today.  Be- 
cause of  that  ladi  of  understanding,  a 
crisis  Is  being  created  in  the  farm 
sector,  and  until  about  a  week  ago  It 
was  a  crisis  without  much  public  con- 
cern. 

Thanks  to  the  diligence  of  some 
Members  of  this  body,  it  is  slowly  be- 
coming clear  to  some.  The  machine 
that  produces  the  most  basic  of  this 
Nation's  needs  is  in  deep  trouble. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  percmt  of  our  Nsr 
tlon's  farmers  axe  being  told  that  they 
cannot  be  extended  credit  to  cvierate 
tot  next  year.  In  essence.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  are  being  told  that  their 
lifelong  vocation,  their  ambitions, 
were  to  be  no  more. 

Mr.  President,  total  farm  debt  stands 
at  weU  over  $215  billion.  I  have  woi^ed 
with  my  distinguished  coUeagues  from 
the  farm  States  to  help  find  some 
relief  for  those  20  percent  of  our  farm- 
ers who  need  some  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion. I  have  worked  for  the  protection 
of  that  $215  billion  debt,  so  a  landslide 
is  not  started  in  this  NaUon— a  land- 
slide of  falling  land  values  caused  by 
an  unprecedented  rash  of  bankrupt- 
cies and  foreclosures.  It  is  not  a  com- 
plex issue:  it  doesn't  take  much  to 
figure  that  when  20  percent  of  your 
farmers  do  not  get  operating  loans, 
the  money  necessary  to  worti  the  soil, 
plant  the  seed,  grow  the  crops,  then 
the  farmer  has  no  chance. 

The  bottom  line  is  if  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  operate,  they  cannot  pay  off 
their  loans,  service  their  debt:  in  es- 
sence they  go  out  of  business.  If  20 
percent  of  the  farmers  are  forced  off 
the  farm,  there  will  be  so  much  land 
placed  on  the  open  market  that  land 
values  all  across  this  Nation  will  plum- 
met. 
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To  put  It  another  way.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  here  to  help  those  20  per- 
cent of  the  fanners  who  need  operat- 
ing loans,  but  I  am  also  here  to  help 
those  other  80  percent  of  the  farmers 
whose  precarious  financial  position 
wiU  be  ruined  in  the  event  land  prices 
continue  to  fall. 

I  want  it  understood  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  only  reason  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  important  series  of  de- 
bates in  the  Senate  is  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  This  body  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  the  epi- 
demic facing  American  agrictilture 
today.  For  those  who  have  listened, 
they  would  understand  the  problem 
we  are  attempting  to  address  is  not 
Just  for  a  small  segment  of  society,  but 
they  would  realise  that  when  the 
entire  agricultural  foundation  of  this 
Nation  is  threatened,  as  it  is  today,  so 
Is  the  American  public. 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  delinquency 
rate  is  the  third  lowest  in  the  Nation, 
right  around  9  percent.  The  national 
average  hovers  at  an  alarming  rate  of 
30  percent,  with  Florida  leading  the 
way  with  a  S4-percent  delinquency 
rate.  We  have  over  101.000  farms  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  They  manage 
to  farm  on  a  147-acre  tract  of  land, 
which  is  way  below  the  national  aver- 
age of  about  400  acres. 

The  reason  for  our  low  delinquency 
rate  is  quite  honestly  the  diversity 
that  our  farmers  have.  But  at  the 
heart  of  that  diversity  is  the  crop  of 
tobacco.  The  average  farmer  raises 
about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  to- 
bacco, which  provides  the  necessary 
cash-flow  of  better  than  $5,000  to  keep 
that  delinquency  rate  with  the  FHA  so 
low.  By  having  the  stability  from  to- 
bacco. Kentucky,  with  smaller  farms 
and  less  tillable  land  than  most  FUin 
Belt  States,  manages  to  rank  12th  na- 
tionally in  the  production  of  com. 
13th  in  soybeans,  and  18th  in  sor- 
ghum. They  rank  11th  nationally  in 
beef  and  milk  cattle.  14th  in  hogs,  and 
even  33d  and  30th  in  sheep  and  poul- 
try. 

So  you  may  wonder  why  I  would  be 
so  concerned  and  spend  so  much  time 
attempting  to  get  this  body  to  agree 
on  some  mechanism  to  help  the  farm- 
ers receive  their  operating  loans.  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  am  concerned.  I  can  see 
the  problems  on  the  horizon.  If  we 
allow  20  percent  of  this  Nation's  farm- 
ers to  go  under,  land  values  will 
become  so  depressed  that  farm  loan 
portfolios  and  assets  will  be  totally 
wiped  out  almost  overnight.  It  is 
beyond  my  comprehension  how  we  can 
turn  our  backs  on  the  American 
farmer  in  his  most  desperate  time  of 
need. 

We  here  in  the  Senate  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  this  Nation's  well-being 
to  protect  oiu-  farmers,  because  I'm 
telling  you,  when  you  lose  a  farmer, 
they  are  not  replaceable.  Farming  is 


learned  by  hands-on  experience  and 
cultivated  in  the  schools,  not  the  other 
way  around.  Farmers  are  a  natural  re- 
source that  if  we  do  not  protect  and 
preserve,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  short- 
age of  knowledgeable  farmers  for  the 
future,  and  the  stability  of  an  abun- 
dant food  supply  at  a  reasonable  price, 
will  be  jeopardized. 

We  as  an  American  public,  through 
the  working  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  provided  direct  loans  and  loan 
giiarantees  of  $588  million  in  IMS  to 
Argentina:  we've  given  $132.8  million 
to  Brazil  Just  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  alone,  and  over  $53  million  to 
Colombia  this  quarter  as  well. 

The  President,  who  says  $850  million 
is  enough  for  the  n.S.  farmer,  wants 
the  American  public  to  make  $12  bil- 
lion In  loan  guarantees  to  foreign  na- 
tions this  year  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  but  he  won't  give  the 
American  farmer  anything  more  than 
$650  million  in  assistance. 

It  is  disgraceful,  and  it  is  an  insult.  I 
ask  this  body.  Who  do  you  think  is 
more  deserving  of  assistance  than  the 
American  farmer?  I  ask  who  do  jrou 
think  will  work  harder,  who  will  do  ev- 
erything in  their  power  to  Tvpvi  loans, 
than  the  American  farmer?  I  can 
think  of  no  more  honest  and  diligent 
an  individual  than  the  farm  producer 
of  this  Nation.  I  can  assure  you  of 
that 

We  as  a  nation  have  been  spoiled 
with  an  abundant  food  supply  that  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  We  spend  less 
of  our  disposal  income  than  anyone 
else  on  food.  Tet.  the  individuals  who 
tend  the  land  and  harvest  the  abun- 
dance have  been  taken  for  granted. 
The  American  public  is  more  oc»- 
cemed  with  a  convenient  location  of  a 
supermarket  than  with  the  syston 
that  creates  the  food  source. 

Farmers  are  in  desperate  need  of 
credit  assistance;  their  futures  are  at 
stake.  If  we  ignore  the  realities  and  se- 
verity of  the  situation  and  do  nothing 
to  help  bridge  that  financial  gap.  we  as 
a  nation  will  suffer.  A  basic  dement  of 
our  society  Is  threatened,  and  we  must 
not  turn  our  backs  on  them. 

Mr.  ZORIN8KY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  ba^  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  this  side,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  jrlelded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [BCr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oasit],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
OoLDWATBi].  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Htthfrut],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Snviirs] 
are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
BaAOLSTl.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chilis],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Laut«iim»o].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Psix]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounoe  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pnx]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(Rolkall  Vote  No.  11  Let.! 
TEA8-91 


AbAior 

Ootton 

MlteheU 

AnAinra 

OraBm 

Maynlbmn 

Armtranc 

OtMdey 

Murfcoweki 

BBueiM 

HMUn 

Nieklca 

Bantaan 

But 

Nunn 

Bldn 

BiUdi 

Peek  wood 

ttttt^mmtmn 

fttUMi 

Praader 

Bonn 

Hkwktaw 

Proxmlrt 

Bi)«mwtu 

Haeht 

Pryof 

»»— p— 

Heflln 

Quvle 

BuMIek 

Bella 

Rietle 

Byrd 

Bdnw 

RoekefeUer 

ChafM 

BoUtaw 

Roth 

Cbehnn 

iBoujrc 

RudBwn 

OOlMB 

Jotinaton 

Saibanaa 

Cnaataa 

Saaaer 

0-Aai«to 

KMtcn 

IMWMI 

Oufocth 

Kennedy 

Stawaon 

DeOondni 

Kerry 

Bpeeter 

Denton 

LuaU 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Levtn 

Symnx 

Dole 

Lone 

"niurmond 

Dmonld 

Lugar 

Tritaie 

Dimnbcner 

M«»l.««. 

WaUop 

■Wteun 

liBleun^ft 

Warner 

BVIOM 

Mmttliwly 

Walcker 

Bion 

MeClure 

WUaon 

P^ocd 

IfeConnell 

Zortnaky 

OlMID 

Meicher 

Oore 

Mf  Iwiifieiiiii 

NOT  VOTINO-9 

Bndlor 

Oani 

Lautenbert 

ChilM 

OoMwater 

PeU 

■Mt 

Humphrey 

Sterena 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  70)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  79).  with  Its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

&IUS.79 


Wher«M  the  Administration  has  sHured 
Oonvr«a  that  adequate  fundlnc  will  be  Im- 
mediately available  for  ellslble  and  qualified 
bonowen  under  the  Ttnaen  Home  Admin- 
istration insured  farm  operating  loan  pro- 
gram to  meet  operating  credit  demands  for 
the  IMS  crops: 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  aanired 
CongreM  that  adequate  guaranteed  author- 
ity will  be  immediately  available  for  eligible 
and  qualified  borrowers  to  implement  the 
President't  Debt  Adjustment  Program  an- 
nounced In  September  1M4  and  reviaed  In 
February  IMS: 

Whereas,  to  encourage  and  Increase  par- 
ttdpatlon  by  commercial  lending  inatltu- 
tlona  while  providing  adequate  aMuranoe  to 
farmers  of  ■uffident  operating  funds,  the 
Administration  bas  agreed  to  reduce  Imme- 
diately the  minimum  podttve  cash-flow  re- 
quirement imder  the  guarantee  portion  of 
the  President's  Debt  Adjustment  Progrmm 
from  110  percent  to  100  percent: 

Whereas,  to  encourage  additional  partici- 
pation by  commercial  lenders  and  to  main- 


tain long  term  credit  relatlonshipa  between 
these  lenders  and  their  fann  borrowers  and 
to  treat  lenders  equitably  under  botb  the  in- 
terest concession  option  and  the  principal 
concession  option,  the  Administration  has 
assured  Congress  that,  under  the  interest 
concession  option  In  the  President's  Debt 
Adjustment  Program,  the  percentage  of  the 
loan  guarantee  will  be  adjusted  upward  on  a 
yearly  basis  during  the  term  of  the  loan  to  a 
total  "«■■»«»«■«"<  guaranteed  amount  of  M 
percent: 

Whereas  many  farmers  who  have  Parmers 
Home  Administration  loans  outstanding 
need  a  portion  of  the  farm  producUon  pro- 
ceeds pledged  to  secure  payment  of  the 
their  loans  to  pay  famUy  living  expenses: 
and 

Whereas  the  timely  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  insured  and  guaranteed  loans,  for 
deferral  of  principal  and  Interest  payments, 
and  for  the  restructuring  of  cKistlng  debt  te 
vital  to  fanners  seeking  credit  necessary  for 
planting  of  the  IMS  crops:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Jteaolved:  That  it  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Administration  promptly,  fully, 
and  in  good  faith  esecute  and  perform  all 
actions  necessary  to  fulfill  the  assurances 
given  Congress  as  dted  heretofore: 

(3)  all  agricultural  lending  institutions 
have  a  fundamental  obligation  to  extend  to 
their  farm  borrowers  the  benefits  of  the 
debt  restructuring  Initiatives  already  made 
avaUable  through  executive  action: 

(3)  agricultural  lenders  should  aggressive- 
ly utilise  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
provisions  of  the  President's  Debt  Adjust- 
ment Program  to  assist  financially  stressed 
farm  borrowers  to  restructure  all  their  ex- 
isting sgricultural  indebtedness  and  to 
obtain  openting  loans  for  thto  crop  year, 

(4>  the  States  share  with  those  Federal 
agendea  Involved  in  agricultural  lending 
and  commercial  lenders  the  responsibility 
for  assisting,  where  pracUcable,  in  alleviat- 
ing the  present  farm  credit  problems: 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
ensure  that  Paimers  Home  Administration 
farm  borrowers  receive  family  Uvtng  ex- 
penses as  priority  releases  from  farm  pro- 
duction income: 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
ensure  that  adequate  personnel  and  other 
resources  are  made  available  In  order  to 
process  Parmers  Home  Administration  farm 
program  loans  and  loan  guarantees  and  ap- 
proved lender  designaUons.  by  processing 
applications  from  approved  lenders  within 
15  days  and  processing  all  other  fully  com- 
pleted spplications  within  60  days,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible: 

(7)  Federal  and  SUte  financial  regulatory 
agencies  should  exercise  caution,  restraint, 
and  forebearance  in  making  adverse  classifi- 
cations with  respect  to  agricultural  loans 
and  should  treat  all  agricultural  lenders  eq- 
uitably: 

<8)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
Immediately  imdertake  a  study  of  means  to 
ease  the  dtotress  of  farmers  and  farm  com- 
munities that  are  Impacted  by  farm  foreclo- 
sures: and 

(9)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ahould 
monitor  compliance  with  thto  resolution 
over  the  90  day  period  following  enactment 
of  thto  resolution  and  provide  weekly  re- 
ports to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  implementation  of 
the  farm  credit  initiatives  undertaken  to 
heU>  financially  dtotreased  farmers,  Includ- 


ing the  number  of  loan  applications  which 
have  been  received  and  the  di^osition  made 
of  the  appUcatkms. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  thto  resolution  to  the 
President 

BIr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUB.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor fnxn  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Asdmok] 
for  his  efforts  In  working  out  scnne  of 
the  problMus  related  to  the  so-called 
farm  credit  crisis  and  for  his  willing- 
ness to  manage  the  resolution  before 
the  Senate  today.  I  also  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastbr]  and  others  who  were 
active  in  working  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
In  this  area,  putting  together  the  reso- 
lution, which  I  believe  does  clarify 
some  of  the  areas  that  were  In  doubt, 
some  areas  that  need  clarlfleatlon. 

It  contains  the  one  change  that  is 
important  so  far  as  farm  credit  is  con- 
cerned—the so-caUed  cash-flow  provi- 
sion, rhftngt^g  It  from  110  percent  to 
100  percent  That  particular  provision 
was  suggested  by  my  colleague  from 
Kansas.  Mrs.  KasstasuM.  Others  were 
interested  in  that  change,  also. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fmn  South 
Dakote  for  his  leadership  and  his  wiU- 
ingness  to  assume  this  resptmslblllty. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Naticmial  Pomnunos  on  thx  Aars  Aim  the 
Hdmawitiss 

Joseph  Epstein,  of  nUnols.  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  ArU  for  a 
term  expiring  Septemlier  3, 19M. 

Helen  Prankenthaler,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  for  a  term  expiring  September  3.  i9M. 

Margaret  Eleanor  HOlis.  of  Illinois,  to  lie  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiitng  September  3, 19M. 

M.  Ray  Kingston,  of  Utah,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  CouncQ  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3. 19M. 

Talbot  Leland  MacCarthy,  of  Mtosouri.  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  IMO. 

Cartas  Masdey,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  ArU 
for  a  tenn  expiring  September  3, 19M. 

Uoyd  George  Ridiards,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Alts  for  a  term  expiring  September  3.  1990. 

James  NoweO  Wood,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Coundl  on  the  ArU 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3. 19M. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  If  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  yield,  the  fol- 
lowing ncnnlnations  have  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle: 

All  nominations  on  page  1  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  the  first  nomination 
on  page  2  under  "National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanltiea." 

Then,  going  to  the  Air  Force,  Calen- 
dar No.  31.  and  throu^  the  remainder 
of  page  2.  all  of  page  3.  aU  of  page  4. 
all  of  page  5.  and  all  of  page  6. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  including  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

I  Indicate  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  those  are  precisely  the 
ones  of  which  he  has  indicated  approv- 
al. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provtaloiH  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  Wl.  to  the  grade  of  general  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  601,  to  which 
grade  he  was  appointed  during  the  recess  ol 
the  Senate  from  October  13. 1M4.  untO  Jan- 
uary 3. 1965: 

Oen.  Robert  W.  Bazley.  188-1»-6378FR. 
U&  Air  Force. 

IHTHK  AXMT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poaitlan  of 
importanoe  and  responsibility  dfslgnst^^  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

Tto  be  lieutenant  general 

llaj.  Oen.  Andrew  P.  Chambers,  579-38- 
3373.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisioiis  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  the  grade  of  general  in  a  posi- 
tion of  impoctanoe  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  601.  to  which 
grade  he  was  appointed  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  from  October  13. 1964.  untfl  Jan- 
uary 3. 1085: 

Oen.  Roliert  C.  Kingston,  013-33-3429. 
UA  Army. 

The  Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appc^t^ 
ment  as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  secUcms  593(a).  3385. 
and  3393: 

Tobemaaorgeneml 

Brig.  Oen.  James  A  Baber  m.  329-38- 
4315. 

Brig.  Oen.  Bernard  O.  EhrUch.  103-33- 

3118. 
Brig.  Oen.  Vernon  E.  James.  308-33-0217. 

To  be  brigadier  s/enenl 
CoL  Olen  D.  Alexander,  510-28-9677. 
Col.  Jay  Brashear,  536-33-0339. 
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CM.  Robert  E.  Dftvla.  Jr..  2SS-4S-91S0. 

Col.  Prmnk  If.  Denton.  43»-44-1238. 

Col.  Robert  U  Desam.  40S-43-3S27. 

Col.  Chester  E.  Oorskl.  026-34-8085. 

Col.  Ralph  E.  Hlekman.  223-38-4097. 

Col.  Martin  E.  Llnd.  Jr..  057-24-1041. 

Col.  David  H.  Lueck.  488-28-4860. 

CoL  Paaquale  J.  Macrone.  Jr..  184-36-6834. 

CoL  Oerald  R.  MattcMMi.  390-38-2121. 

Col.  Emeido  A.  Ollva.  253-74-8642. 

Col.  Daniel  J.  Sullivan.  531-32-8183. 

Col.  Oacar  E.  Triviti.  231-30-8083. 

Col.  Nonmand  A.  Trudeau.  038-24-3428. 

Col.  Aaron  K.  Warren.  408-58-7078. 
ImthsNavt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provialona  of  title  10.  United  State*  Code, 
section  801.  to  be  aMigned  to  a  poaiUon  of 
importance  and  reaponaibillty  dealcnated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10.  United  SUtea 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  adminl 

Vice  Adm.  Lee  Baciett.  Jr..  425-40-6909/ 
1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

IM  TBI  IfAUjn  Coan 

The  followinc-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral in  a  position  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility designated  by  the  President  under 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section  601.  to 
which  grade  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

To  be  lieuteAant  general 

U.  Oen.  David  M.  Twomey.  117-20-6197. 
U.8.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  brigadier  genermls  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  promoUon  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  major  general,  under  provi- 
sions of  UUe  10  United  States  Code,  section 
824: 

William  R.  Etnyre       Norman  H.  Smith 
Louis  H.  Buehl  ni       Ray  M.  Franklin 
Charles  H.  Pitman 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promoUon  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  under  provi- 
sions of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
624: 


Michael  P.  SuUivan 
Jarvls  D.  Lynch.  Jr. 
John  I.  Hopkins 
Ronald  L,  Beckwith 
Ross  S.  Plasterer 
Matthew  T.  Cooper 


OaUM.  Reals 
Matthew  P.  Caulf  ield 
Henry  C.  Stackpole 
m 

Prank  J.  Breth 
David  M.  Brahms. 


NomiiATioiis  Placsd  om  thi  Sbcmtaxt's 

Disk  m  trb  An  Foacx.  MARim  Corps. 

Navt 

Air  Force  nominaUons  beginning  Byron  A. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Adrian  A.  Williamson, 
which  nominaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoiioaissioiiAi. 
RscosD  of  February  5. 1985. 

Air  Force  nominaUons  beginning  Norman 
J.  Baumann.  and  ending  Louis  V.  Paglluca, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Comosissioiial 
Ricoao  of  February  5, 1985, 

Air  Force  nominaUons  beginning  Lewis 
Aaronson.  and  ending  Irwin  Waxman, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohokxssiohal 
Rbcoro  of  February  5,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Major 
Ralph  P.  Anderson,  and  ending  Maj.  Ronald 
W.  Weiand.  which  nominaUons  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoHoasssioRAL  RscoKD  of  February  5,  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Racine  L.  Christensen.  and  ending  Joseph 
W.  West,  which  nominations  were  received 


UM 


by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Comnss- 
sioMAL  Rbcoid  of  January  31, 1985, 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  A. 
Hahn,  and  ending  Don  8.  Zlttrauer,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
January  23.  1985.  and  appeared  in  the  Coii- 
OBBSsioHAi.  Racoao  of  January  24. 1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Sellm  Bou- 
tros  Abounader.  and  ending  Timothy  Edwin 
Zebell,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  January  23.  1985.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  ComansioiiAL  Rboorb  of  Jan- 
uary 24. 1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  C. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Michael  J.  Zoelllck. 
which  nominaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  January  33. 1985.  and  appeared  in 
the  CoRoansioiiAL  Raooas  of  January  34. 
1985. 

Navy  nominaUons  beginning  Robert  Allyn 
Cook,  and  ending  Elmer  Dowdy  Hanners. 
which  nominaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  ComanaioiiAL 
Rboobs  of  February  5, 1985. 

THB  MOmNATIOII  OT  CAKLOS 
TAmOBO.   SC.   TO  SI  A 
TIOMAL  OOOWCn.  OH  THB  AKTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pregident.  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  and  ezpreig 
my  support  for  Carlos  Moaeley  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts. 

Mr.  Moseley  was  bom  in  Laurens. 
SC.  and  Is  now  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween his  home  in  Spartanburs.  8C. 
and  New  York  City,  where  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of 
New  York.  In  addition  to  serving  as 
chairman,  VLr.  Moseley  has  served  as 
mwnf[g1"g  director  and  president  of 
the  Philharmonic  During  his  23  years 
with  the  Philharmonic  Mr.  Moaeley 
has  led  the  orchestra  through  a  period 
of  unprecedented  growth  and  Is  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  its  innovative 
concert  aeries. 

The  musical  career  of  this  distin- 
guished South  Carolinian  is  many  fac- 
eted. He  iB  a  renowned  pianist  who  has 
played  with  many  major  symphonies. 
In  his  career  in  music,  Mr.  Moaeley 
has  been  an  educator,  administrator, 
emissary,  and  spokesman.  His  varied 
experiences  will  make  him  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts. 

Among  his  many  awards.  Mr.  Moae- 
ley has  received  the  Mayor's  Award  of 
Honor  in  1979  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  arts  of  New  York  City  and  the 
New  York  City  Young  Audience 
Award.  He  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Duke  University  and  went 
on  to  study  music  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
servatory of  Mtisic.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived honorary  doctorates  from  Wof- 
ford  and  Converse  CoUeges  in  hli 
native  city  of  Spartanburg,  8C. 

During  World  War  n.  Mr.  Moseley 
served  this  country  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Music  Section  and 
later  in  Germany,  as  music  officer  for 
Bavaria,  in  the  Office  of  U.S.  Military 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  noteworthy  laurels  on  the  Impres- 


sive list  of  accomplishments  of  Carlos 
Moseley,  an  outstanding  South  Caroli- 
na son  and  fine  American.  I  hope  my 
Senate  colleagues  will  offer  their 
unanimous  support  for  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
support  of  these  distinguished  nomi- 
nees to  the  National  CouncU  on  the 
Arts.  I  especially  want  to  commend 
three  of  the  nominees,  who  have  been 
nominated  by  the  President,  who  are 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kpstein,  bom  in  Chicago 
and  residing  now  In  Evanston.  is  an 
outstanding  writer,  editor,  and  human- 
itarian. Mr.  Ekwtein  has  served  as  the 
editor  of  the  American  Scholar.  He 
has  formerly  served  as  editor  of  Quad- 
rangle-New York  Times  Books,  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  New  Leader  Magazine 
and  senior  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Brltannica. 

Margaret  Hillis,  who  now  lives  in 
Wllmette.  IL,  was  bom  In  Kokomo,  IN. 
She  is  the  sister  of  one  of  my  former 
colleagues  in  the  House.  E.H.  "Bud" 
HUlis.  Margaret  Hillis  has  enjoyed  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  conductor 
and  music  director,  and  her  outstand- 
ing talents  have  been  recognised  on 
numerous  occasions.  She  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  five  Grammy  Awards.  Most  re- 
cently she  was  nominated  for  her  work 
as  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Sympho- 
ny Chorus.  She  has  served  as  conduc- 
tor and  music  director  of  the  Elgin 
Philharmonic  Symphony.  She  is  also 
the  founder  of  the  American  Choral 
Foundation. 

James  Nowell  Woods  is  the  third 
celebrated  niinoisan  to  be  nominated 
by  President  Reagan.  Mr.  Woods  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  since  1980.  He  lias  also 
served  as  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Art 
Museum  (1975-80).  Previously,  he  was 
curator  of  the  Albright-Knoz  Art  Gal- 
lery from  1970-75.  He  also  served  as 
assistant  curator  of  the  Department  of 
Twentieth  Century  Art  at  New  York 
City's  Metropolitan  Museum.  He 
chaired  the  arts  and  artifacts  indemni- 
ty panel  In  1983  and  1984. 

These  outstanding  minoisans  will 
serve  the  Council,  the  country  and  the 
American  people  In  the  same  superior 
fashion  that  they  have  served  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
these  outstanding  Americans.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ftesident 


be    Immediately    notified    that    the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 

nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE,  YAr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


cooperation  in  working  out  what  I 
think  was  a  fair  agreement  for  both 
sides.  I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Vtt. 
Meese  and  that  we  were  able  to  pass 
the  so-called  highway  bill  and  com- 
plete action  on  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  with  reference  to  farm 
credit  crisis. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senate 
majority  leader. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 

OBDBB  FOB  BBCISS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  I  have 
some  unanimous-consent  requests 
which  have  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  In  recess  until  12  noon 
on  Monday,  February  25, 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

OBMB  FOB  BIXMimiiOlt  OF  SEHATOR8 
PBOZIOBB  AKD  BOBKII  OH  MOIRMT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  for  spe- 
cial orders:  Senator  Pbozkikx  and 
Senator  Bobsm.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBOa  FOB  MOBKIHG  BUSIIIBSS  Oil  MOHItAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
following  the  special  orders  Just  iden- 
tified, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  1:30  pan.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bdr.  President,  as  indicat- 
ed earlier.  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  agreement, 
we  will  proceed  on  Monday  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  8,  S.  457, 
the  African  relief  bill,  under  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  number  of 
amendments  that  can  be  offered,  and 
limited  to  farm  credit  issues. 

I  aimounced  earlier,  and  I  announce 
again,  that  we  do  not  anticipate  roll- 
call  votes  prior  to  4  pjn. 


THANKS  TO  SENATOR  BYRD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate. 

As  we  leave,  I  wish  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Btro,  for  his 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  25.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  untQ 
12  noon  on  Monday,  February  25. 
1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
5:15  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  February  25.  1985.  at  12 
noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  23. 1985: 

DBPABTIfXIlT  OF  JUSTICB 

Edwin  Meese  m.  of  California,  to  be  At- 
torney OeneraL 

NaTIOMAL  FOUmtATIOII  on  THB  ABTS  AMD  THB 
HUMAIRIIBS 

Joseph  Epstein,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  CouncO  on  the  Arts  for  a 
term  expiring  September  3, 1990. 

Helen  Prankenthaler,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  OouncQ  on  the 
ArU  for  a  term  expiring  September  3.  1990. 

Margaret  Eleanor  HUlls.  of  DUnols.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Councfl  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  exi^Mng  September  3. 1990. 

M.  Ray  Kingston,  of  Utah,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Coimea  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 1990. 

Talbot  Leland  MaeCaithy.  of  Mtasourl.  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Natlaoal  Coundl  on  the 
ArU  for  a  term  expiring  September  3. 1990. 

Carlos  Moseley.  of  South  Csndlna.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  OouncQ  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3. 1990. 

Uoyd  George  Richards,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Natlanal  CouncO  on  the 
ArU  for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  1980. 

James  NoweU  Wood,  of  Dllnola.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  CouneO  on  the  ArU 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3. 1990. 

The  above  nomlnattoas  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  coBmltment  to  re- 
spond to  requesu  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  consUtuted  eonmlttee  of 
the  Senate. 
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secUon  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designate  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  ffenentl 

Maj.  Oen.  Andrew  P.  Chambers.  579-38- 
2372.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  801,  to  the  grade  of  general  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  601.  to  which 
grade  be  was  appointed  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  from  October  12. 1984.  unUl  Jan- 
uary 3, 1985: 

Oen.  Robert  C.  Kingston.  012-22-3429. 
U A  Army. 

The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States  offloeis  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Offioen  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a>.  3385. 
and  3392: 

To  be  major  ffeneral 

Brig.  Oen.  James  A.  Baber  m.  329-38- 
4315. 

Brig.  Oen.  Bernard  O.  Ehriich.  103-33- 
3118. 

Btlg.  Oen.  yemon  E.  James.  308-33-0317. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

CoL  Olen  D.  Alexander.  510-38-8677. 

CoL  Jay  Braahear.  538-32-0329. 

CoL  Robert  E.  Davis.  Jr..  258-48-9150. 

OoL  Ftank  M.  Denton.  439-44-1239. 

CoL  Robert  L.  Desam.  405-42-3537. 

Od.  Chester  E.  Omikl.  036-34-8065. 

CoL  Ralph  E.  Hickman.  338-38-4097. 

CoL  Martin  E.  Und.  Jr..  057-34-1041. 

CoL  David  H.  Luedc  468-38^4860. 

CoL  Fasquale  J.  Macnioe.  Jr..  184-38-8834. 

CoL  Oerald  R.  Matt^'Sfm,  390-36-213L 

CoL  Brneido  A.  Ollva.  353-74-8642. 

CoL  Daniel  J.  Sullivan.  531-33-6183. 

CoL  Oscar  E.  Trivlta,  221-30-6083. 

CoL  Nonnand  A.  Tnideau.  038- 24-3438. 

OoL  Aaron  K.  Warren.  408-58-7076. 
iM  THB  Navt 


IxnBAxa 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  801,  to  the  grade  of  general  in  a  posi- 
Uon of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  UUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code.  secUon  601,  to  whkdi 
grade  he  was  appointed  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  from  October  12. 1984.  unUl  Jan- 
uary 3. 1985:  

Oen.  Robert  W.  Basley,  188-18-6278FR. 
VS.  Air  Force, 

IxthxAbict 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 


The  f  oUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. . 
sectian  801.  to  be  asdgned  to  a  poattion  of 
twipwrfiM*  Mid  respoMslbiltty  dfsignatert  by 
the  Pnsident  under  title  10.  United  States 
code,  section  801: 

TO  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Lee  Raggett.  Jr,  435-40-6909/ 
1110.  UJEl.  Navy. 


iM 


MabihbOobps 


The  foUowlng-^amed  officer  under  the 
provislans  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 
secUon  801.  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral In  a  position  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibiUty  designated  by  the  President  under 
Utle  10.  United  States  code,  sectton  801.  to 
whi^  grade  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

U.  Oen.  David  M.  Twomey.  117-20-6197. 
U  A  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  brigadier  generals  ol 
the  Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  j>a- 
manent  grade  of  major  geoeraL  under  provi- 
sluiB  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
634: 


Norman  H.  Smith 
Ray  M.  Ftanklin 


William  R.  Etnyre 
Louis  H.  Buehl  m 
Charles  H.  Pitman 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promoUon  to  the  pernutr 
nent  grade  of  brigadier  general,  under  provl- 
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sions  of  title  10,  United  SUtea  code,  aectlon 
6X4: 


MichMl  P.  Sulllvmn 
Jarvli  D.  Lynch.  Jr. 
John  I.  Hopklna 
RouUd  L.  Beckwlth 
Roas  8.  Plasterer 
Matthew  T.  Cooper 


OaUM.  ReaU 
Matthew  P.  Caulfield 
Henry  C.  Stackpole 

m 
Prank  J.  Breth 
David  M.  Brahma 


IR  THB  An  FoacB 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Byron  A. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Adrian  A.  WlUlamaon, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appetred  In  the  CoiraaauoiiAL 
RacoKD  of  February  5,  IMS. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Norman 
J.  Baumann,  and  ending  Louis  V.  Paglluca. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cokoussiohal 
Rbcoko  of  February  S,  IMS. 


Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Lewla 
Aaronaon,  and  ending  Irwin  Wazman. 
which  nominatlooa  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CommisnoiiAL 
RaooiB  of  February  5,  IMS. 

Air  Force  nomlnaUooa  beginning  MaJ. 
Ralph  P.  Anderaon.  and>,  ending  Major 
Ronald  W.  Weiand.  which  namlnatloaa  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoiraansioiiAL  Rkomb  of  February  S.  IMS. 
In  THB  Msum  Coart 

Marine  Coipa  nomlnatkma  beginning 
Racine  L.  Chrlstensen.  and  ending  Joseph 
W.  West,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Coiiaua- 
sioiiAL  RaooKD  of  January  SI,  IMS. 
ImthbNatt 


Navy  nomlnatlona  beginning  Robert  A. 
Hahn.  and  ending  Don  8.  ZIttrauer,  which 


nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
January  23.  IMS,  and  appeared  In  the  Coii- 
aansiOMAL  Rboord  of  January  34,  IMS. 

Navy  nomlnatlona  beginning  Sellm  Bou- 
tros  Abounader,  and  ending  Timothy  Edwin 
ZebeU.  which  nomlnatlona  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  January  23,  IMS,  and  ap- 
peared la  the  OomnnaioiiAL  Racoao  of  Jan- 
uary 24.  IMS. 

Navy  nomlnatlona  beginning  John  C. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Michael  J.  Zoelllck. 
which  nomlnatlona  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  January  33,  IMS,  and  appeared  in 
the  CoiraiaasioiiAL  Rboobb  of  January  34, 
19M. 

Navy  nomlnatlona  beginning  Robert  Allyn 
Cook,  and  ending  Elmer  Dowdy  Banners, 
which  nomlnatlona  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  ConoaiasioiiAL 
Rkobb  of  February  S,  IMS. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David. 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Help  us.  O  Ood,  to  appreciate  the 
gifts  that  You  have  given  us  and  not 
to  be  envious  of  others  or  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control.  AUow  us 
to  celebrate  this  new  day  and  week 
with  lives  of  thanksgiving  and  deeds  of 
service.  Teach  us  to  appreciate  more 
fully  those  who  work  with  us  and  may 
we  be  supportive  of  others  as  we  seek 
to  labor  together  in  the  common  good. 
In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DsLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  iv>proval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Ctudr's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  131.  nays 
86,  not  voting  215,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  McCOLLUM  and  Mr.  SKEEN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea' 
"nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The   result   of   the   vote 
nounoed  as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
(me  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  frcMn  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  391.  An  act  to  approve  the  Interstate 
and  Interstate  Substitute  Cost  IBrtlma»4^.  to 
amend  title  33  of  the  United  Statea  Code, 
and  for  other  purpoees:  and 

S.J.  Rea.  14.  Joint  reaolution  authorising 
the  Preaident  to  advance  Lt  Gen.  Ira  C. 
Eaker,  USAF  (retired)  and  U.  Oen.  Jamea 
H.  Doolittle.  USAF  (retired)  to  Uie  grade  of 
general  on  the  retired  list. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  22 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Vice 
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President  kppoints  BCr.  Mathias  m 
chairman  and  Mr.  Bnm  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Anembly  during  the 
99th  Congren:  Mr.  OiAiof  as  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Dodo  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  99th  Congress:  and 
Mr.  Simvaws  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Zoa- 
nrsKT  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group 
during  the  99th  Congress. 


THE  BCX  SHOWDOWN 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  days,  the  major  topic  of  conver- 
sation—as far  as  our  Nation's  defense 
posture  is  concerned— has  been  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  popularly 
known  as  the  star  wars  proposal. 

But  the  furor  over  star  wars  may 
have  pushed  into  the  background  the 
fact  that  within  the  next  week  or  10 
days,  this  Congress  wlU  face  a  very 
crucial  vote  over  another  item  in  our 
defense  arsenal,  the  MX  missile. 

Unless  the  House  and  Senate  vote 
favorably  on  four  up-or-down  votes  on 
MX,  our  only  hard-target  missile  will 
go  down  the  drain  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  already  has  800 
MX-type  missiles  in  its  own  missile 
stockpile. 

Not  only  that,  but  If  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress should  reject  the  President's  re- 
quest and  vote  down  any  one  of  those 
votes,  we  can  kiss  goodbye  to  the  most 
promising  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
verifiable  and  effective  arms  control 
agreement  in  the  past  10  years,  be- 
cause the  Soviets  will  realize  that  they 
don't  even  have  to  come  to  Geneva  to 
negotiate,  because  the  U.S.  Congress 
itself  wiU  have  discarded  one  of  the 
most  effective  weapons  in  our  own  ar- 
senal, without  the  Soviet  having  to 
spend  a  single  ruble  to  bring  that 
event  about. 


REPEAL  VEHICLE  LOGBOOK 
RULES 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)     

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  warned  of  a  tax  revolt.  Since 
that  time,  nearly  a  thousand  Montan- 
ans— some  of  them  Justifiably  hostile- 
have  contacted  me  to  protest  the  ridic- 
ulous recordkeeping  regulations  for 
cars  and  trucks. 

As  you  know.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
750  to  completely  repeal  the  1084  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  section  establishing 
the  vehicle  "logbook"  rules.  Despite 
recent  changes  In  these  niles  by  the 
IRS,  I  wiU  continue  to  push  for  repeal. 


The  changes  Just  do  not  go  far 
enough: 

Employees  will  still  be  taxed  for  ve- 
hicles provided  them  by  their  employ- 
ers as  part  of  their  wage/benefit  pack- 
age, and 

A  farmer  maintaining  an  old  pickup 
for  farm  use  must  keep  either  a  per- 
sonal-use log  or  assume  an  80/30  ratio 
of  business  to  personal  use  in  order  to 
deduct  legitimate  expenses. 

Mr.  SpMker,  the  IRS  brought  us 
down  the  road  of  taxpayer  abuse  a 
mile,  then  backtracked  a  few  skimpy 
yards.  That's  not  good  enough.  The 
simplest  and  fairest  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  repeal  that  section  of 
the  law  dealing  with  mileage  logs.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  to  HJl.  750. 


BORDER  INSPECTIONS  AND 
MISSING  DEA  OFFICIAL 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extokl 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  are  at  dangerous  levels  of 
tension.  We  are  all  outraged  by  the 
kidnaping  of  a  UJS.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  official  in  Guadalaja- 
ra. Mexico.  An  all-out  effort  must  be 
made  to  locate  him  and  bring  the  ab- 
ductors to  Justice. 

But  the  administration's  initial 
strategy  of  Inspecting  every  vehicle 
has  made  a  bad  pollUcml  and  economic 
situation  in  our  entire  border  region 
worse  without  advancing  the  investiga- 
tion. It  has  hurt  business,  trade,  and 
towism  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
while  increasing  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexlca 

Why  must  we  wait  for  a  crisis  to  re- 
alize the  need  for  more  efficient  high 
level  communication  and  cocmteration 
between  our  two  countries?  The  time 
has  come  to  establish  a  high  level  bi- 
lateral interagency  commission, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
immigration  and  the  border  to  help  re- 
solve problems  that  have  long  plagued 
our  two  nations  and  that  can  react  im- 
mediately without  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling and  heightened  tensions.  Such  a 
commission  can  help  both  countries 
effectively  deal  with  drug  enforcement 
issues,  border  disputes,  and  immigra- 
tion. It  makes  more  sense  to  sit  down 
at  a  table  and  work  out  a  strategy 
than  to  tie  up  traffic  at  the  border. 
Drug  interdiction  and  Illegal  immigra- 
tion are  not  only  domestic  issues  but 
foreign  policy  Issues  as  well.  It  is  time 
that  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  realize  this. 

I  plan  to  Include  this  proposal  in  a 
comprehensive  immigration  reform 
bill.  The  present  crisis  is  winding 
down.  Car-by-car  searches  will  now  be 
replaced  by  spot  checks.  But  we  can 
see  the  critical  role  such  a  bilateral 
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commission  would  play  in  resolving 
mutual  problems  and  facing  any 
futiuT  crisis. 

I  urge  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  to  give  our  deteriorating  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  their  utmost  atten- 
tion. 


NONCOOPERATION  OF  AUTHORI- 
TIEB  IN  DRUG-PRODUCING  NA- 
"nONS 

(Mr.  OXLET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OXLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  quite  disturbed  by  the  recent  dis- 
appearance of  a  UJS.  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  agent  in  Guada- 
lajara. Mexico,  and  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  kidnaping.  The  agent 
was  abducted  in  broad  daylight  Just 
outside  his  office,  and  soon  thereafter 
a  Mexican  pilot  associated  with  the 
DEA  was  abducted  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Although  U.S.  drug  enforoonent 
agents  have  intensified  their  search 
for  suspects,  there  has  not  been  a  simi- 
lar effort  by  Mexican  authorities, 
which  in  fact,  apparently  allowed  four 
suspects  to  esdUje. 

This  noncooperation  by  authorities 
in  dnig-producing  nations  is  quite  dis- 
turbing in  light  of  the  recent  acts  and 
threats  of  violence  to  U.8.  drug  en- 
foreonent  personnel  worldwide. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  recent  reports 
that  Colombian  drug  czars  have  of- 
fered rewards  of  up  to  $350,000  to 
anyone  who  will  kidnap  top  DEA  offi- 
cials, including  DEA  Administrator 
Bud  Mullen. 

According  to  Deputy  Administrator 
John  C.  Lawn,  these  threats  are  being 
taken  seriously  because  consistent  in- 
formation has  come  from  sources  here 
in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  security 
has  been  beefed  up  around  the  coun- 
try at  DEA  offices  and  U.S.  court- 
houses after  DEA  learned  that  a 
three-man  hit  squad,  hired  by  Colom- 
bian drug  fugitive  Carlos  Lehder,  had 
been  dispatched  to  kidnap,  torture, 
and  murder  DEA  agents. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  with  the 
arrogance  that  these  drug  traffickers 
have  shown  about  what  they  can  do  to 
U.S.  drug  enforcement  personnel.  Ac- 
cording to  DEA  spokesman  Robert 
Feldkamp.  drug  traffickers  in  Colom- 
bia threatened  in  January  to  kill  five 
Americans  in  Colombia  for  every  Co- 
lombian extradited  to  the  United 
States  on  drug  charges.  As  of  this 
time,  four  Colombians  have  been  ex- 
tradited. This  is  a  threat  which  should 
Indeed  be  taken  seriously. 


RYAN  OSTERBLOM  NEEDS  A 
LIVER  TRANSPLANT 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  ibven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  an  appeal  to  some- 
one who  may  hear  my  voice  or  read 
my  words  on  behalf  of  a  1-year-old 
constituent  of  mine,  Rsran  Osterblom, 
who  needs  a  liver  transplant. 

Ryan  is  presently  located  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Medical  Center, 
where  he  has  been  kept  alive.  He  is 
No.  1  on  the  list  of  three  major  liver 
transplant  hospitals  in  this  country. 
His  small  size,  only  16  pounds,  his  un- 
usual blood  type,  B-positive,  make  it 
very  difficult  to  find  a  donor  who 
meets  those  specifications. 

We  have  had  press  conferences, 
some  of  the  networks  have  carried  this 
message,  but  time  is  growing  short, 
and  I  make  this  appeal  across  this 
land  to  a  grieving  parent  who  might 
have  lost  their  child  to  consider  donat- 
ing the  organs  of  that  child  so  that 
other  children  may  live. 


there  will  hear  him  and  re^ond.  and 
my  heart  goes  out  to  those  in  Indiana 
who  no  not  have  representation  to 
make  that  kind  of  effective  perMmal 
appeaL 
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AFPEAL-A 
INDIANA'S 


A     CONGRESSIONAL 
PRIVILEGE   DENIED 
EIGHTH  DISTRICT 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
appeal  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  very  real  and  very  human,  and  I  can 
personally  sympathize  because  Just 
last  week  we  had  a  little  5-year-old  boy 
in  my  district  who  had  a  liver  trans- 
plant and  who  was  taken  to  Pitts- 
burgh, which  is  one  of  the  great  cen- 
ters for  doing  this.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  not  mind 
my  both  reinforcing  his  appeal  but 
also  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  for  a  similar  child 
in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiaiw  there 
is  no  one  here  to  speak  for  it 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  kind  of  elo- 
quent personal  representation  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  Just  gave  on  a 
human,  persoiud.  compassionate  issue 
is  impossible  if  you  are  1  of  the 
550.000  people  in  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  right  now,  and  that  is  why 
this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
talked  about  the  problems  of  not  seat- 
ing Mr.  Mclntyre.  I  will  talk  about 
that  later  today  in  a  special  order,  but 
I  wanted  to  say  that  I  sympathize  to- 
tally with  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
We  Just  had  a  similar  case  which  so 
far,  God  willing,  has  been  successful, 
and  we  are  hoping  for  the  best  for  this 
young  5-year-old  boy  who  has  had  a 
transplant  and  is  doing  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  sympathize  with 
his  i4>peal.  and  I  hope  someone  out 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  MADDEN 
(Mr.  VI8CL08KY  asked  and 


given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCL06KY.  Bfr.  Qptakxx.  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  privilege  and  his- 
tory that  I  address  this  House  today. 

It  is  a  special  day  for  me  and  the 
people  of  Indiana's  First  Congression- 
al District:  Special  for  me  because  this 
is  the  first  time  In  my  life  that  I  have 
addressed  the  U.S.  House  of  R^ne- 
sentatives:  fecial  for  the  first  distiict 
because  it  is  the  9Sd  birthday  of  the 
Honorable  Ray  J.  Madden,  a  gentle- 
man who  served  the  people  of  north- 
west Indiana  longer  than  any  other 
Representative  in  Indiana's  history. 

Others  have  apokea  to  this  body 
about  Chairman  Madden's  profession- 
al accomplishments;  It  Is  a  Uit  of  ao- 
convllshments  that  wans  alx  decades. 
I  would  prefer  to  weak  about  the 
other  side  of  Ray  Madden,  the  private 
side,  which  he  lived  as  a  gentleman. 

We  always  want  to  talk  about  the 
gr«st  events  of  a  public  person's  life. 
We  should  focus  on  the  lev  public  but 
no  less  important  events  of  a  great 
person's  life.  Events  that  show  how  a 
person  lived.  Influenced  oUier  careers, 
changed  lives  and  made  the  genial  so- 
ciety in  irtilch  he  lives  more  Just 

I  met  the  HononUe  Ray  J.  Madden 
when  I  first  traveled  to  the  Federal 
City  at  the  age  of  IS  with  my  father. 
John.  Chairman  *s«Aton  treated  me 
with  individual  kindness  on  that  trip.  I 
was  invited  to  my  first  conmilttee 
hearing.  I  ate  with  the  chairman  and 
received  the  requisite  Capital  picture. 

Our  paths  next  croased  when  I  en- 
tered law  practice  with  Adam  BaiJ>^ 
mln.  Jr..  in  1973.  In  1978.  Adam  was 
elected  to  serve  the  people  of  the  First 
District,  but  Ray  Madden  would 
harbor  no  ill  wllL  When  Adam  passed 
from  our  midst.  Chairman  Madden 
showed  extraordinary  courtesy  by  re- 
turning to  Indiana  to  pay  respects  to 
Mr.  Benjamin,  his  famUy.  and  the 
people— always  the  people— Adam  and 
Ray  had  publicly  represented  for  so 
many  years. 

And  many  years  before,  when  Adam 
was  a  yoimg  man  Just  starting  out. 
who  nominated  him  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point?  Ray 
Bladden.  Always  changing  lives,  always 
helping  people. 

Now.  Chairman  Madden  continues 
to  exercise  influence  over  events  in 
northwest  Indiana.  In  August,  and 
again  in  November,  he  counseled  me 
regarding  the  Congress  snd  those  I  am 
charged  to  represent  He  continues  to 


give  advice  that  I  actively  se^  and  am 
grateful  to  receive. 

This  advice  Is  epitomized  in  Chair- 
man Madden's  message  to  me  in  No- 
vember. "Never  forget  labor."  he  told 
me.  "Never  forget  those  who  work, 
who  have  families  to  raise." 

Ray  Madden  spent  his  entire  life, 
from  age  8  when  he  first  became  inter- 
ested in  polittes,  until  today,  changing 
lives  and  always  helping  people. 

The  Honorable  Ray  J.  Madden  is  a 
great  persim.  Great  for  his  public 
deeds;  greater  for  his  public  kindness, 
and  greatest  because  he  is  a  gentle- 


Chairman  Madden  is  93  years  old 
today.  On  behalf  of  the  people  he 
loves.  I  wish  to  congratulate  him.  wish 
him  good  health  and  a  very,  very 
happy  life. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
TO  DESIGNATE  THE  WEEK  OF 
MAY  13-18.  1985.  AS  NA'HONAL 
SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK 


(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  before  we  recessed  for  the 
Unooln/Washlngton  district  wmk 
period.  I  introduced  a  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  12.  1985 
throu^  May  18,  1985.  as  "Senior 
Colter  Week." 

Since  the  month  of  May  is  tradition- 
ally designated  as  Older  Americans 
Mcmth.  I  feel  it  is  fitting  that  we  give 
fecial  notice  to  senior  centers  by  des- 
ignating the  second  we^  In  Itajr  as 
Senior  Center  Wedc 

Nationwide,  over  8.000  smitH-  centers 
and  the  5  million  older  Americans  who 
participate  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
towns  and  communities.  These  centers 
provide  a  wide  range  of  services  for 
older  persons,  i^txn  programs  on  nutri- 
ti<m  and  counseling  to  Information  on 
employment  and  community  opportu- 
nities, not  to  menticm  social  interac- 
tion which  provides  Invaluable  bene- 
fits to  older  citizens.  Also.  I  want  to 
add  that  we  have  179  senkn-  centers 
and  nutrition  sites  in  Georgia  al<»e. 

We  know  that  the  Nation's  health 
care  syston  is  beginning  to  diange  and 
will  probably  be  radically  altered  In 
the  future.  As  the  health  care  system 
is  redefined  with  a  greater  emphasis 
on  preventive  measures,  we  should  ac- 
knowledge that  senior  cmters  are  a 
part  of  the  long-term  caring  system 
for  older  persons  through  daily  con- 
tact in  our  communities  and  also  with 
the  experience  in  dealing  with  the  var- 
ious stages  of  health.  In  promoting 
the  well-being  of  older  persons,  the 
theme  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Senior  Centers  for  1985  is  "senior  cen- 
ters are  wellness  centers." 
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Under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Congress  estobllshed  a  separate  pro- 
gram to  recognise  the  value  and  to  de- 
velop multipurpose  senior  centers  ss  a 
place  where  older  Americans  could  re- 
ceive health  and  legal  services.  Once 
•gain,  we  can  Join  together  in  declar- 
ing Senior  Center  Week  as  part  of  the 
proclamation  for  Older  Americans 
Month. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.   CROCKETT   asked   and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  governmental  actions  in  South 
Africa— 18  persons  killed  in  the  black 
crossroads  squatter  camp  outside  of 
Capetown  and  the  arrest  on  charges  of 
treason  of  six  leaders  of  the  United 
Democratic  Front,  an  alliance  seeking 
nonviolent  change— once  again  high- 
lights South  Africa's  determination  to 
rr^^intAin  its  repressive  iqmrtheld 
system  at  all  costs. 

They  also  serve  notice  to  this  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  on  South  Africa— 
that  of  constructive  engagement— has 
made  no  significant  inroads,  has  re- 
ceived no  substantive  concessions,  has 
fostered  no  meaningful  changes  in 
that  country's  dedication  to  radsm. 
and  has.  in  fact,  given  both  encourage- 
ment and  strength  to  those  forces  op- 
posing any  type  of  peaceful  reform. 

It  is  time  for  this  administration  to 
make  clear  to  South  Africa  that  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  be  a  silent 
partner  to  its  practice  of  state  support- 
ed terrorism,  sjrstematically  visited 
upon  its  22  million  black  South  Afri- 
cans. We  can  do  this  most  effectively 
by  indicating  now  that  American  dol- 
lars will  no  longer  be  available  to  a 
country  that  practices  such  inhuman- 
ity to  man.  In  short,  now's  the  time  to 
halt  any  further  American  invest- 
ments in  South  Africa;  and  now  is  the 
time  to  push  for  a  timely  withdrawal 
of  all  UJB.  firms  doing  business  there. 


UM 


THE  SO-CALLED  AMERICAN 
MIRACLE 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remartcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  in  this  House  welcome  economic 
growth  and  prosperity.  However.  Mr. 
Reagan's  description  of  his  policies  as 
"An  American  Miracle"  has  to  make 
even  the  most  rock  rib  Republican,  a 
little  squeemish. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding- 
Mr.  Reagan  and  his  Republican 
friends  are  financing  this  so-called 
miracle  by  borrowing  $200  billion  a 


year.  In  4  short  years.  Mr.  Reagan  and 
his  Republican  friends  have  managed 
to  double  the  national  debt.  By  1M8. 
they  want  to  triple  it.  The  only  mirac- 
ulous thing  about  this  borrow-and- 
spend  policy  Is  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  still 
getting  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  in  today's 
Washington  Post  refers  to  thcae 
borrow-and-spend  policies  as  "The  Ro- 
mantic School  of  Economic  Thought" 
Mr.  Reagan  and  his  Republican 
friends  would  be  well-advised  to  read 
this  warning  and  be  advised:  That 
which  is  for  us  today  an  "Economic 
Miracle."  bears  for  our  children  the 
seeds  of  an  "Economic  Nightmare." 
Tbs  "Ambucam  MnucLE" 

Americans'  Inoomes  and  eoonomle  output 
rose  ftronsly  in  19M.  TlM  goveminent'i 
■coreiueperi  have  just  reviaed  the  ONP 
numbers  upward  oooe  again,  and  President 
Reasan  oelebrated  them  In  the  praamUe  to 
his  preaa  oonferenoe  Thursday  erening. 
That  win  set  off  another  round  in  the  inter- 
esUnc  debate  over  the  reasom  for  this  pow- 
erful and  Kiatlfylng  perfonnanoe. 

Mr.  Reacan  hat  no  doubU.  He  attributoa 
the  "Amertcan  miracle"  to  tax  cuts.  Inoen- 
tlvea  and  the  unleashed  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise. Now  the  country  Is  emiiarked.  in  his 
view,  on  Uie  sustained  growth  that  he  prom- 
ised four  years  ago. 

That's  the  Romantic  School  of  economic 
thoucht— optimistic  ebullient  and  attrac- 
tive. But  pertiape  you  ought  to  ask  for  a 
second  opinion.  There's  another  explana- 
tion that's  a  little  lem  upUfUng  but  tighter 
In  iU  logic. 

FMeral  budget  deficits  speed  up  economic 
growtli.  at  least  for  a  while.  That's  baste 
Keyneslan  economics.  Oovemments  dlsoov- 
ered  in  the  late  IMOs  that  It  works,  and 
have  been  using  It  ever  since— none  more 
vtsorously  and  unapologetlcaUy  than  Mr. 
Reagan's.  He  poInU  out  that  the  country's 
growth  rate  last  year  was  the  higlMst  since 
1951.  Quite  true.  But  for  2M  years  the  coun- 
try IMS  been  running  the  largest  federal  de- 
ficu  since  1»M. 

The  curious  thing  about  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's strategy  Is  the  fIdeUty  with 
which  It  seems  to  be  following  the  model  of 
the  19Mb,  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years.  It 
was  a  time  not  only  of  extrsordlnartly  high 
economic  growth,  at  least  through  19gg.  but 
of  unbroken  growth.  There  was  no  receaslnn 
from  1991  to  1999.  by  far  the  tongaat  cycle 
of  growth  In  the  past  generation.  In  Mr. 
Reagan's  first  term,  he  gave  great  emphasis 
to  the  1994  tax  cut  ss  the  precedent  for  his 
own  cuts.  But  by  1999  the  strongest  Influ- 
ence on  the  teuoams,  prolonging  the  expan- 
sion, was  the  mHitsry  buildup  for  the  Viet- 
nam War.  The  present  rise  in  defense  spend- 
ing may  similarly  extend  Mr.  Reagan's  ex- 
pansion. 

Defense  vjendlng  In  the  mid-1990s  Is  not 
nearly  as  high,  as  elUur  a  share  of  the 
budget  or  of  the  country's  total  output,  as  It 
was  In  the  late  1990b.  The  Resgan  proposals 
would  not  ralae  it  to  that  level  even  by  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

But  while  President  Reagan's  defense 
spending  Is  lower  than  President  Jolmson's 
was.  his  deficits  are  much  bigger.  This 
year's  deficit,  the  administration  says,  will 
be  S.T  percent  of  ONP.  Mr.  Johnson's  larg- 
est deficit  was  9  percent  of  ONP,  at  the 
height  of  the  war  In  1999.  That  was  the 
year.  Incidentally,  when  Inflation  got  out  of 


control,  to  the  great  cost  of  Mr.  Johnson's 


Mr.  Reagan  claims  to  have  put  the  Ameri- 
can economy  on  an  altogether  new  and 
higher  track.  But  so  far  It  appears  to  be  fol- 
lowing a  familiar  historical  pattern. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TOUR- 
ISM POUCT  COUNCIL  FOR 
I984-MBS8AOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Haix,  Ja.)  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday.  February  26, 
1»85.) 


a  ISIO 

THE  DISPUTED  ELECTION  IN 
THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OF  IN- 
DIANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  GzwaicBl 
is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  insert  in  the  Rioobd  today 
and  read  into  the  KKOtat  several  edi- 
toriids,  one  from  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  yesterday.  Sunday. 
February  24.  and  one  this  mmning 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  both  of 
them  talking  about  the  tragic  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  blocked  Mr.  Mclntyre  of  Indi- 
ana from  being  seated. 

I  also  hope  that  the  House  notices 
and  those  Members  who  are  not  here 
today  notice  that  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  vote  which  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DgLar] 
asked  for  and  the  Journal  and  what  is 
currently  going  on,  and  the  fact  that  it 
took  the  House.  I  believe— could  the 
Chair  advise  me  how  long  it  took  the 
House  to  vote  today? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Halu  Jb.).  Approximately  50 
minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  took  us  50  min- 
utes to  get  a  quorum  today.  I  think 
that  also  means  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 216  Members  who  did  not 
vote  today  and  when  those  Members 
come  back  tomorrow  and  ask,  "Why 
was  there  a  vote  on  Monday,. a  pro 
forma  day?"  I  hope  the  CHiair  will 
advise  them  that  it  is  because  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  thore  is 
very  grave  concern  about  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre.  who  has  now  won  both 
an  election  and  a  recount  has  not  yet 
been  seated  and  the  people  of  Indiana 
of  the  Eighth  District,  as  I  mentioned 
in  my  1-minute  speech  earlier,  are 
being  denied  the  kind  of  personal  rep- 


resentation which  is  so  necessary  if 
the  House  in  fact  is  to  serve  its  pur- 
pose of  representing  the  American 
pe<vle. 

Let  me  first  read  the  editorial  in- 
volved in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Monday.  February  25.  on  page  28,  enU- 
Ued  "Trashing  Hoosier  Voters." 
TKASBora  HoosBB  Voms 

Oemocrato  in  the  House  have  gone  into 
the  buslneas  of  declaring  federal  election  Ir- 
relevant. Early  this  month.  aU  but  five 
members  of  the  Democrat  majority  voted  to 
further  delay  the  seating  of  Republican 
Richard  Mclntyre.  winner  liy  a  narrow 
margin  last  Novemlier  in  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana.  The  latest  ballot  set  up  a  "task 
force"  to  look  Into  the  election,  which  was 
lost  by  one-term  Democrat  Prank  McClos- 
key.  The  Democrats  don't  expect  to  finish 
their  report  until  late  AprIL  That  means 
that  for  four  months,  a  half-million  Ameri- 
cans wiU  have  no  representation  in  the 
Houae  of  Rqweaentatlvea. 

The  bare  f aeU  of  the  dispute  are  that  Mr. 
Ifclntyre  was  certified  as  the  election's 
winner  by  34  votes.  Mr.  ICcCloakey  chal- 
lenged that  victory,  and  after  a  recount.  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  lead  Increased  to  more  than  400 
votes.  The  House  majority  refuses  to  recog- 
nise the  results.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  fUed  suit 
In  federal  court  to  be  seated  while  the  inves- 
tigation proceeds. 

The  DemocraU'  dedstan  to  temporarily 
(Uaenfranchlae  such  a  significant  number  of 
dtiaens  Is  largely  without  precedent.  It  a)ao 
has  practical  consequences.  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  has  many  farmers,  whose  af- 
fairs are  a  central  issue  in  Washington  now. 
Wliatever  his  or  her  poUtics,  a  member  of 
Caogxmt  Is  their  surrogate  to  public  and 
private  dellberatioos  that  may  affect  them 
directly.  So  what's  the  point? 

SpeaUng  from  the  high  ground,  the 
Democrats  have  said  in  a  motion  to  have 
the  Mclntyre  suit  diamlsBfd  that  tliey  are 
mnely  acting  in  aooordanoe  with  the  consti- 
tutional provision  that  each  house  stuOl  be 
the  Judge  of  IU  members'  elections.  Speak- 
ing from  more  familiar  lower  ground,  the 
House  Democrats  say  they've  got  problems 
with  the  varying  counting  standards  used  in 
the  district's  counties.  It  now  appears  that 
the  House  Democrats  will  send  some  staff 
aides  out  to  show  Indlanians  ttow  to  count 
votes.  Tliat  ought  to  put  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  tight  with  the  state's  elected 
officials. 

The  constitutional  provision  cited  by  the 
Democrats  sounds  Iznpreasive.  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  a  pass  at  this  Issue  In  1999 
and  was  not  Impressed.  The  House  had  tried 
to  prevent  the  seating  of  the  flamboyant 
and  controversial  Harlem  Democrat  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  Jr..  who  was  perennially  re- 
elected by  his  constituents.  The  court  said 
the  House  members  lukd  the  right  to  kick 
Mr.  Powell  out  of  Congress,  but  untQ  that 
formal  action  was  taken  they  did  not  have 
the  right  to  deny  a  seat  to  an  elected  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Mclntryre  concedes  the 
House  may  worii  its  will  with  his  election, 
but  he  has  tils  election  certificate  and  he 
wants  that  seat  right  now. 

There  is  a  broader  issue.  House  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  also  have  conducted  a 
bitter  fight  over  committee  assignments. 
The  Republicans  argued  persuasively  that 
the  Democrats  packed  many  standing  com- 
mittees with  an  unfairly  large  number  of 
their  own  members.  Prom  all  appearances, 
the  DemocraU  fared  so  badly  at  the  polls 
last   fall   that   their   House   leadership   is 


taking  any  advantage  that  rolls  into  this 
room.  But  refusing  to  seat  an  elected  Re- 
publican or  packing  coeunittees  really  loolu 
like  dog-l»-the-manager  liehavior.  On  the 
Senate  side,  holding  Ed  Meeae's  eonflrma- 
tion  hostage  while  demanding  a  larger  farm 
bailout  was  another  telling  examine  of  this 
Instinct. 

Congressional  politics  can  be  raugh.  but 
all  the  memberB  know  well  enough  when 
the  game  is  l>elng  played  outskie  the  rules. 
The  wheel  could  turn  eventually,  and  it 
would  only  take  a  handful  of  RqudtUeans  to 
make  sure  that  some  future  Democrats  get 
badly  trashed.  It's  poasBile.  esperially  in  the 
Insular  world  of  the  capital,  to  diamiss  all 
this  as  mere  partisanship.  But  we  wonder 
whether  the  electorate  shares  that  view 
today.  Voters  do  not  take  it  kindly  iriwn 
their  choices  are  ignored.  Tliey  east  votes  to 
have  their  public  affairs  conducted  in  a  re- 
sponsilde  manner.  What  they  are  now  get- 
ting is  an  increaringiy  disabling  pettiness  on 
Capitol  HUL 

This  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
probably  the  moat  widely  read  singte 
newspaper  in  America,  certainly  the 
most  widely  distributed,  a  pubUcatlcm 
which  in  this  case  is  simply  saying, 
"Look.  Rldi  Mclntyre  won.  He  wtm 
with  34  votes  on  election  nlgfat.  He 
won  on  415  votes  on  the  recount.  He  Is 
clearly  the  winner.  Indiana  law  Is  sat- 
isfied. The  secretary  of  state  of  Indi- 
ana has  certified  that  he  won  and  he 
ought  to  be  seated." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  made  the 
point  that  has  practical  consequmoes 
as  it  refers  to  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  farmers. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Monbers  of 
this  House  that  if  we  do  take  up  an 
emergency  farm  bOl  later  cm  this  week 
that  the  farmers  of  Indiana's  Eighth 
District  wm  have  no  voice  and  have  no 
vote.  If  we  are  gotaig  to  be  truly  com- 
passionate and  oonoemed,  there  is 
something  wnmg  with  the  way  we  are 
going  about  this. 

If  the  election  task  force,  which 
itself  Is  biased  2  to  1  In  favor  or  the 
Democrats,  but  if  the  election  task 
force  wants  to  go  ahead  and  finish  Its 
work  and  report  back.  If  at  a  later  date 
It  decides  that  the  election  was  not 
won  by  Mr.  Mclntyre,  then  he  can  be 
asked  to  step  aside. 

In  a  New  Hampshire  case  in  1937-38. 
it  Xaok.  a  year  and  a  half  to  make  that 
decision.  One  gentleman  served  during 
that  period.  When  the  House  commit- 
tee finally  reqwiided,  he  stepped  aside 
and  the  other  gentleman  was  seated; 
but  to  have  no  representation  now  as 
we  end  FMmiary,  to  have  gone 
through  all  of  January  with  no  repre- 
sentative for  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana, to  go  through  all  of  February 
with  no  representation  for  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  is  basically,  funda- 
mentally wrong. 
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And  there  is  no  constitutional  case 
or  precedent  for  doing  it.  The  only 
case  ever  cited  is  a  1961  case  which 
was   rather   peculiar   in  which  both 


Members  of  (Congress   haiH>ened  to 
have  certificates. 

In  this  case  there  is  only  one  certifi- 
cate, there  is  only  one  winner.  The  sec- 
retary of  state  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
has  said  who  they  thought  won.  and 
that  person  should  be  seated  until 
proven  otherwise. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  have  a  second  editori- 
al written  by  Dick  Williams  in  the  At- 
lanta Journal-Constitution.  the 
Sunday  paper,  which  is  the  largest 
paper  In  my  State  and  covers  my  dis- 
trict. He  says  some  rather  strtxig 
thtaigs  that  I  may  need  to  ask  for  the 
Chair's  advice  and  the  Parliamentar- 
ian's advice  In  one  or  two  places  In 
here,  because  there  Is  some  strmg  lan- 
guage. I  am  not  totally  certain  it  is  ap- 
im>priate.  but  I  am  not  exactly  certain 
how  I  should  enter  this  material  into 
the  RaooBD.  So  I  may  ask  the  Chair's 
advice. 

Mr.  vnillams'  column  appeared  in 
yesterda3r*s  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu- 
tion and  was  entitled  "O'NeUl  and  His 
T.*wriining«  Steal  FTom  the  People."  It 
is  dateUned  Washington.  It  reads: 

There's  a  dirty  Uttle  secret  here  that 
shouldn't  stay  so  secret. 

It's  about  the  rape  of  an  entire  coogrcs- 
sianal  district,  the  arrogance  of  power  and 
the  very  theft  Ol  demociacy.  Oongress  is  in 
Bflnn.  March  approaches  and  yet  the 
people  of  the  Sth  Congreasional  District  of 
TfyMM»«  have  no  representstlve.  The  ctetk  of 
the  House  presides  over  the  mngrrssinnal 
offkx. 

What  we  liave  liere  is  a  clear  ease  of  rlgM 
and  wrong,  with  right  being  trasBpled  on  by 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neffl  and  Ids  lem- 
mings. In  ptdltical  terms,  the  Democrats  saw 
a  chance  to  steal  a  House  seat,  and  so  fSsr. 
neither  law,  preeedent  nor  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  officials  of  Indiana  are  being 
lieard. 

In  Inlef .  Republican  Richard  Mclntyre  de- 
feated incumlient  Prank  MeCla*ey  In  No- 
vember by  M  votes  of  some  239.090  east. 
Three  months  later,  a  final  recount  showed 
Mclntyre  Increasing  his  lead  to  415  votes. 
What's  Important  is  that  Mclntyre  came  to 
Wadilngton  in  January  with  the  certlfleate 
of  election  from  Indiana  ofHrials  TbaX  aet- 
tlfication  always  outwdgtis  other  controver- 
sy in  these  kinds  of  caaea. 

Tet  twice  the  House  lias  voted  to  deny 
Mclntyre  the  seat  while  it  Investigates.  Iaw- 
suiU  are  flying,  indwdtng  the  obvious  one 
bade  home  in  Indiana  that  contends  dtlaens 
are  being  dqiied  representation 

The  techniBalltles  aside,  the  case  is  inter- 
esting for  what  it  says  alMut  the  Congress. 
The  votes  on  the  Mdntyre  matter  went 
right  along  party  lines.  In  the  second  vote 
only  five  DemocraU  dared  abandon  O'Neill 
and  the  leadership. 

OeorgU's  DemocraU  went  right  along 
with  the  herd,  in  defiance  of  basic  decency. 
When  Oeorgla's  more  cooaervattve  Demo- 
craU are  running  for  the  Oongreas.  they  tra- 
ditionally make  noises  about  their  independ- 
ence from  OTfeill  and  the  radical/liberal 
wing  of  the  party.  A  few  RepubUcam  near 
each  election  try  to  remind  voters  that  the 
DemocraU'  first  vote  will  be  for  O'Nem  and 
ttutt  vote  signals  Ixmdage.  Ttiis  year  it 
meant  the  abandonment  of  f  aimeas. 

It  dldnt  use  to  happen  this  way.  The  1999 
elecUon  in  the  Georgia  4tb  District  saw  Ben 
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Blackburn  nip  Rep.  Jamea  A.  Ifackay  by  3M 
votes.  The  Republican  Blackburn  was  certi- 
ned  by  state  offlciala  and  wnt  to  Washlnc- 
ton. 

There,  a  little-known  congrcnman  waa 
chalrinc  a  Uttle-known  aubcoramlttee.  The 
luniiiiman  tried  to  deny  Blackburn  his 
■eat.  but  wai  overruled  hanhly  by  the 
speaker  of  those  days.  Rep.  John  BfcCor- 
mick.  Blackburn  took  office  and  withstood 
the  challentes. 

PAMJAMBrrAiT  oiaoiaiis 

lis.  OAKAR.  Vbc.  Speaker,  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  wUl  state  her  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  want  to  know.  Mr. 
Speaker 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the 
gentlewoman  has  not  asked  me  to 
yield,  and  I  was  In  fact  making  an  In- 
quiry myself  to  the  Chair.  I  was  asking 
the  Chair  to  rule  in  this  sort  of  setting 
if  one  is  reporting  to  the  House  on  the 
written  opinion  of  a  columnist  in 
which  the  columnist  has  said  very 
stnmg  things,  is  it  appropriate  for  the 
House  to  be  informed  of  this  and.  If  so. 
what  la  the  correct  procedure? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
ruling  of  the  Chidr  is  that  the  gentle- 
man should  not  read  into  the  Raooito 
things  which  would  clearly  be  outside 
the  rules  of  this  House. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  %>eaker. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  continue  to 
ask  the  Chair,  because  I  am  a  lltUe 
cimfused.  in  other  words,  if  a  colum- 
nist writing  In  the  largest  newspaper 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  says  very 
strong  things  about  his  concern  about 
the  House's  behavior,  would  the  House 
in  effect  censor  a  report  of  that  con- 
cern?    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No:  the 
House  does  not  censor  any  report  of 
that  kind.  The  gentleman  does  take 
the  responsibility,  however,  for  words 
uttered  on  the  floor,  and  he  Is  certain- 
ly capable  of  leaving  out  those  items 
which  he  knows  would  be  outside  the 
rules  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Then  let  me  con- 
tinue, and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am  going  to  ask  my 
own  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Tou  can't.  I  have 
the  floor  and  I  have  to  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an for  a  parliamentary  Inquirjr? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Not  at  the  present 
moment.  If  the  gentlewoman  wants 
me  to  yield,  then  I  will  be  glad  to.  but 
I  want  to  continue  with  this  clarifica- 
tion. I  would  like  to  follow  on. 

BCs.  OAKAR.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

Bfr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentlewoman 
does  not  have  the  floor.  I  have  the 
floor  and  I  am  not  yielding  the  floor  at 
this  time.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
gentleman  continue  with  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  might  tell  the 
gentlewoman  that  since  this  is  a  spe- 
cial order  that  she  cannot  get  the  floor 
unless  I  yield  it  to  her. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  make  the  rulings. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am  perfectly  capable 
of  asking  the  person  in  the  Chair  what 
the  niles  of  the  House  are. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentlewoman 
cannot  get  the  floor  to  ask  it. 

If  I  may  continue? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gno- 
ucH]  Is  recognised. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  continue  a 
mcHnent  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if  we 
are  in  a  situation  where  in  the  view  of 
some  people,  such  as  Mr.  Williams  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  very 
strong  things  are  legitimately  being 
said,  and  this  is  obviously  his  view- 
point, what  is  the  appropriate  manner 
in  which  to  report  his  language  to  the 
House? 

That  is  not  me  saying  these  things: 
he  is  saying  these  things. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  knows  the  rules  of  the 
House.  I  am  certain,  and  he  can  take 
out  or  delete  any  things  that  he  knows 
would  violate  the  rules  of  this  House  if 
spoken  from  the  floor. 

Bffr.  GINGRICH.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  and  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful if  the  Chair  could  instruct  us.  if 
one  were  to  only  utter  the  words  on 
the  floor  that  were  appropriate,  but 
were  to  then  insert  the  item  in  the 
Rsooas.  is  the  RacoRO  then  edited  by 
the  House?  That  is.  if  it  was  put  in  as 
an  extension  of  remarks  or  put  in 
under  general  leave? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  there  are  prece- 
dents where  a  question  of  prlvUege  can 
be  raised  about  certain  thlngi  Inserted 
in  the  Rboobs.  and  those  could  be 
raised  if  the  gentleman  attempts  to 
insert  them  into  the  RaooaD.  or  not 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  the  case  of 
those  things  which  are  obviously  very 
strong  and  which  in  this  case  relates 
Mr.  Blackburn's  version  of  what  he 
thought  happened  to  him  In  1966-47 
when  he  was  elected  in  a  very  narrow 
election,  does  it  make*  a  difference.  I 
am  curious  If  the  Chair  could  instruct, 
whether  the  Member  that  he  is  refer- 
ring to  is  still  in  the  Congress? 

For  example.  Mr.  Blaokbum  himself 
Is  no  longCT  In  the  Congress. 

The  SPSAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  find  that  the  rules  will 
turn  on  whether  someone  who  may 
have  made  the  statement  is  currently 
in  Congress  or  not.  The  niles  turn 
upon  whether  the  statements  if  actu- 
aUy  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
reflect  on  sitting  Members. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Do  they  turn  on 
whether  the  statement  is  actually  ut- 
tered or  uttered  by  a  person  currently 
serving  as  distinguished  from  some- 
body who  used  to  serve? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  does  not  believe  they  do. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Former  mnnbers 
are  protected  by  the  same  rules  as  cur- 
rent Members? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  that  objections 
would  probably  come  from  those  sit- 
ting Members  who  are  being  talked 
about  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  What  I  was 
asking  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  words  spoken  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  can  be  objected 
to. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  OK.  Let  me  then 
continue. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Ge<vgla  [Mr. 
GnaucHl  yield  to  the  gentlewmnan 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakak]  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  WiU  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Ohio  like  me  to  yield  to 
her? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  would  be  delighted  if 
you  would. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  wiU  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  My  primary  inquiry  is 
this.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  already  read  into 
the  House  proceedings  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  possible  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  when  he  made  reference 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  am 
wondning  if  the  Chair  will  rule  on 
that,  whether  or  not  that  item  violates 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  rule  on  remaiks  that 
have  already  been  made.  They  have  al- 
ready been  made  and  they  are  now 
part  of  the  Rcooao.  As  the  gentlewom- 
an knows,  she  has  to  make  those  ob- 
Jectittu  timely. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time  and  also  ask  the  Chair,  also 
would  the  Chair  uphold  the  same 
precedents  on  the  unparliamentary  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  they 
violate  the  rules  of  the  House  the 
Chair  would  certainly  do  that.  If  the 
President  is  personally  being  abused 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  the  Chair 
would  do  so. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  other  words,  a 
point  of  order  can  be  made  on  those 
occasions  where  in  the  current  cycle  it 
might  well  be  Democrats  that  get  ex- 
cited, as  certainly  a  few  years  back  It 
was  Republicans  who  got  excited 
about  the  President,  and  in  a  mmnent 
of  partisan  passion  they  might  say 
things  that  were  unusually  strong? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 
Anyone  could  raise  a  point  of  order 
concerning  such  language,  and  the 
Chair  cannot  now  say  how  the  Chair 


would  rule,  whether  the  point  would 
be  sustained  or  not.  but  certainly 
anyone  can  make  an  objection. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  it  is  the 
Chair's— I  will  yield  in  Just  a  second- 
but  it  would  be  the  Chair's  under- 
standing, or  the  Chair's  inclination 
that  the  President  has  the  same  basic 
protection  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  terms  of  his  name? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  would  recognise  that  it  is 
not  quite  the  same  standard,  but  none- 
theless anyone,  of  course,  is  capable  of 
making  an  objectltm. 

In  Canon's  Procedure,  ss  to  the 
President,  section  370.  it  says: 

The  principles  of  decorum  and  courtesy 
Kovemins  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses 
should  extend  to  the  relations  of  the  House 
with  the  President.  In  referrins  to  the 
President  a  If  ember  shall  abstain  from  Ian- 
Buace  personally  offensive  and  shall  eschew 
terms  of  approbrium.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  protect  the  President  from  person- 
al abuae  or  innuendo. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  about  a  year 
ago  when  the  very  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  referred  to  him  I  think  16 
times  in  1  minute,  using  words  like 
"untrue"  and  "Ue" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  First 
of  all  let  the  Chair  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  that  the  Chair  is 
not  going  to  rule  on  something  that 
happened  before. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  heard  no  objection  to  that 
speech  to  which  the  gentleman  is  re- 
fening. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  rec- 
ognizedL 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Very  good.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  interrupt  your  in- 
terest In  the  Indiana  situation  and 
your  discussion  of  that,  although  I 
have  some  dingreement  with  things 
you  might  have  said.  I  watch  with 
some  fascination  at  your  special  orders 
from  time  to  time  and  did  Just  earlier 
today,  at  your  characterization  of 
Democrats  versus  Republicans.  And  if 
we  could  move  away  from  the  Indiana 
situation  Just  for  a  moment  and  focus 
on  something  you  Just  described  that 
happend  over  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  that. 

Tou.  in  the  process  of  describing  all 
that  is  ill  being  laid  at  the  footstep  of 
the  Democrats  or  the  feet  of  the 
Democrats  here  in  Congress  and  all 
that  is  good  at  the  feet  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  you  were  referring  to  the 
way  those  rascals  over  in  the  Senate. 
Democrats,  you  characterized  them, 
over  in  the  other  body  rather,  the 
Democrats  had  dealt  with  the  Ed 
Meese  nomination  with  respect  to  the 
filibuster.  And  it  occurred  to  me  as  I 
was  listening  to  that  that  it  was  not 


Just  Democrats  in  the  other  body.  I 
know  some  hoarse  Republicans  who 
spent  most  of  the  weekend  talking  on 
that  filibuster. 

I  Just  have  difficulty  from  time  to 
time  understanding  why  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  insists  on  painting 
with  that  broad  toush  all  Democrats 
in  this  comer  and  all  Republicans  In 
that  comer.  Is  that  appropriate? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  that  Is  a 
very  fair  question  and  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  raised  it  because  I  think 
you  must  have  missed  the  beginning  of 
my  special  order  when  I  said,  and  In 
fact  was  reading  q^edfically  from  a 
WaU  Street  Journal  editorial  which 
begins  "Democrats  in  the  House 
•  *  *."  And  that  reference  was  Just 
frankly  taken  from  directly  out  of  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  editorial  In  which 
they  were  making  an  argument  about 
a  style  of  politics  that  they  think  is  de- 
veloping in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  But  I  would  be  idad  to  share 
with  the  gentleman  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  editoriaL  I  think  Vbiett  are 
many  cases,  as  you  know.  In  which  we 
woik  In  a  bipartisan  manner.  I  Just 
participated  this  morning  In  a  military 
reform  press  conference  that  was  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  that  iwduded  some 
very  distinguished  Democrates  in  both 
the  other  body  and  this  body. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  your 
great  party  has  been,  taukly,  more 
progressive  and  more  enlightened 
than  my  party. 

I  would  be  glad  to  jrldd. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Is  it 
not  true  that  you  ml^t  have  mis- 
spoke when  you  suggested  that  in  the 
other  body  it  was  the  Democrats  that 
were  exclusively  inv«dved  in  the  fill- 
buster?  Were  not  Republicans  Involved 
in  the  filibuster? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  the  goitte- 
man  is  exactly  riglit  And  you  may 
wish,  as  I  said  I  was  quoting  frmn  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  and  you 
may  wish  to  write  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  correct  them,  because  I 
think  they  may  be  misinformed.  It  is 
precisely  because  I  dmt  think  Inevita- 
bly the  Democrats  are  bad  pe(9le.  but 
I  am  troubled  and  I  am  trying  to  raise 
for  the  attoition  of  my  good  friends 
who  are  on  the  Democratic  side  what 
is  a  growing  sense  of  concern  In  the 
Washington  Post  and  in  the  New  York 
Post  and  the  Detroit  News,  and  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  growing  sense  of  con- 
cem  about  the  Mclntyre  case. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Just  1  second.  I  am 
Just  going  to  complete  this  point  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

In  fact,  it  is,  if  you  look  at  the  article 
in  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
it  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  is 
rather  systematically,  first  of  all. 
taking  on  the  Democratic  Party  and 
then  it  is,  second,  the  WaU  Street 


Journal  warning  not  that  the  RepubU- 
cans  are  pure  and  saintly  but  that  we 
may  be  setting  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent precisely  because  in  future  years 
you  may  have  Republicans  who  would 
act  in  a  similar  manner.  And  I  think 
they  are  focusing  on  the  Democratic 
Party  largely  because  it  is  the  majori- 
ty party  and  it  was  the  Democratic 
votes  which  denied  Mr.  Mclntyre  a 
chance  to  be  seated. 

But  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  one 
more  time  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  that. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  t^iis  is  a 
Member  that  voted  against  seating  Mr. 
Mclntyre  and  I  have  not  voted  to  seat 
Mr.  McCloakey.  I  happen  to  l>e  one 
perstm  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  doesn't  know  who  won  that 
race  In  Indiana  and  when  we  find  out 
who  won  that  race  I  want  that  person 
to  be  seated. 

It  Is  a  UtUe  distressing  to  me. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  you  a 
questiiHi.  You  have  had  an  electioo 
and  a  recount  and  a  oertlficatlao  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  which  is  more, 
frankly,  than  most  of  us  have  had. 
There  is  no  maj<»-  ■negation  that 
there  is  any  other  certificate  and  no 
one  has  suggested  that  there  Is  any 
count  up  to  this  moment  by  which  Mr. 
McCloskey  wins. 

The  only  count  by  which  he  ever 
showed  up  in  the  wire  service  was 
adding  two  precincts  twice,  and  in  that 
sense,  under  the  precedent  of  the 
House,  there  is  no  precedent— the  only 
preoedmt  evo-  dted  by  your  side  was 
one  case  in  1961  where  both  Members 
had  a  certioRte.  So  would  It  not  in  fact 
in  terms  of  serving  the  farmers  of  In- 
diana, would  they  not  be  better  off 
temporarily  to  have  won?  We  know 
the  two  guys  each  got  about  60  per- 
cent. So  are  they  not  better  off  to 
have  eithCT  guy  for  a  whUe  on  the 
floor  than  to  have  VMAtbia  person  on 
the  floor? 

I  wlU  be  glad  to  yidd  further  to  the 
gentl«nan  fn»n  North  Dakota. 

Ui.  DORGAN  of  Ncnth  Dakota.  Let 
me  Just— you  raise  some  good  pcrints, 
but  let  me  ask  you  thlc  If  the  newspa- 
pers in  Indiana  editorlallae  In  a  way 
that  suggests  that  the  election  certifi- 
cate Itself  was  issued  in  the  manner 
that  was  not  usual  following  the 
McCloi^  victory  on.  election  nigbt 
and  for  some  days  prior  to  the  recount 
of  a  couple  of  counties  whk^  produced 
the  margaln  for  Mr.  Mclntyre,  If  those 
newspapers  in  Indiana  are  raising 
those  questions,  does  that  not  raise  in 
your  mind  scmie  questions  about  the 
entire  prooediire? 

Now,  as  I  understand  it.  in  order  for 
us  to  declare  Mr.  Mclntyre  the  winner 
we  have  to  decide  that  we  are  going  to 
disenfranchise  a  lot  of  voters.  Now.  it 
might  be  in  a  uniform  recount  of  aU 
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the  counties  we  either  leave  in  or  leave 
out  a  lot  of  the  voters.  I  would  like  to 
count  as  many  as  is  possible.  But  I  am 
Just  saying  this  to  you:  If  you  are 
ffoinc  to  pull  out  editorials  frmn  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  we  have  some  edi- 
torials we  can  give  you  from  some 
newspapers  right  down  there  in  Indi- 


UM 


I  would  like  to  see  someone  seated 
and  I  would  like  to  see  them  seated 
quickly.  But  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, don't  think  I  am  trying  to  steal 
an  election  by  not  voting  for  Mr. 
Mclntyre  to  be  seated.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  who  won  so  I  can  get  that 
person  on  the  floor  to  vote  for  Indiana 
and  I  do  not  think  we  know  who  won. 

Mr.  omORICH.  First  of  all.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  raised  a  very  legiti- 
mate point.  I  am  very  willing  as  a 
member  of  House  Administration  to 
see  a  House  Adminlstrati<m  task  force 
recount  that  election  and  take  a  look 
at  that  election. 

The  point  I  am  nuking,  though,  is 
that  there  is  a  presumption  normally, 
there  is  a  presumption  that  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre deserves  to  sit  until  he  is  proven 
tmworthy  because  he  does  have  the 
Secretary  of  State's  certificate— now. 
Just  one  second— after  the  first  vote, 
which  I  think  was  a  much  fairer  vote. 

I  think  the  opening  day  of  the  ses- 
sion one  had  adequate  grounds  for 
confusion. 

After  the  recount,  under  Indiana 
law.  in  which  11  of  the  IS  counties 
doing  the  recounting  had  a  2-to-l  ma- 
jority Democrat,  after  that  was  over, 
the  only  point  I  would  make  here  to 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  is 
that  at  that  point  all  presumption  is  in 
favor  of  Mclntyre  and  you  don't  have 
to  say  he  won  the  election.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  seat  him  conditionally. 
And  in  the  1937  case  I  cited,  in  fact. 
Mr.  Mclntjrre,  the  gentleman  who  was 
finally  unseated,  served  1%  years  and 
was  then  unseated. 

And  my  last  point,  and  I  wiU  yield 
again,  is  that  we  have  introduced  into 
the  RaooRO  both  the  Indianapolis 
newspaper  and  the  EvansviUe  newspa- 
per and  a  third  newspaper  they  are 
trying  to  find  the  name  of.  all  three  of 
which  recently  have  said  in  the  last  10 
days  now  that  the  recount  is  over, 
there  is  no  legitimate  grounds  for  not 
seating  Mclntyre  provisionally. 

That  is  all  I  ask.  that  he  be  seated 
provisionally,  recoi^iizlng  that  6  weeks 
or  2  months  or  3  months  from  now 
that  might  f  aU. 

I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  one  more 
time. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  used  the  term  "normal."  Is 
it  your  understanding,  as  it  is  mine, 
that  had  normalcy  prevailed  that  the 
election  certificate  would  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  McCloskey  In  the  normal 
course  of  time  following  election 
night? 


That  is  my  understanding  of  what 
normally  would  have  occurred.  In 
which  case  Mr.  McCloakey  would  have 
had  the  election  certificate  and  in  my 
Judgment  we  still  would  not  have 
known  who  won  that  election. 

I  am  sajring  I  dont  care  whether  it  is 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  who  rep- 
resenU  that  district  of  Indiana  here  in 
tills  body:  I  want  to  see  the  winner 
seated  at  some  point  and  I  want  to  see 
it  happen  quickly.  But  I  do  not.  as  a 
Democrat,  appreciate  somebody  sug- 
gesting that  those  who  voted  on  the 
other  side  are  trying  to  steal  an  elec- 
tion. That  is  simply  not  the  case. 

I  did  not  come  down  here  to  debate 
this  issue  with  you.  I  simply  came  to 
tell  you  that  there  are  some  hoarse 
Republicans  over  there  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  who  participated  in 
filibuster  against  the  Meese  nomina^ 
tion  because  they  do  not  like  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  plan. 

a  1S40 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  suggest  to 
the  gentleman,  as  I  did  a  while  ago,  I 
think  the  gentleman  probably  should 
write 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
COLElflAN  of  Texas).  The  Chair 
would  remind  the  Members  that  they 
are  not  to  refer  to  proceedings  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  We 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  We  appreciate  the 
Chair's  introducing  that  point  and  it 
will  be  a  litUe  bit  trickier  now. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  are  those  things  he  may 
wish  to  write  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
about  which  we  will  not  dlacuss  on  the 
floor  which  I  think  would  be  useful 
for  the  gentleman  to  write  because  I 
think  it  is  a  valid  point  to  express  the 
sense  that  there  are  Republicans  and 
Democrats  both  concerned  about  this 
administration's  farm  policy,  both  of 
which  were  willing  to  use  opportuni- 
ties that  we  will  not  mention  in  detaU 
on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  America. 

Let  me  Just  say  also  and  I  know 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  find  this  a 
litUe  hard  to  beUeve.  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  chatted  often  enough 
over  the  years  that  he  can  appreciate 
this.  Part  of  the  reason  I  am  trying  to 
bring  all  of  these  things  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  Is  that  it  demeans 
all  of  us  when  It  gets  loose  in  the  land 
as  it  is  now  in  major  newpaper  after 
mAjor  newspaper.  As  I  said  the  largest 
paper  in  my  State,  the  Journal  Consti- 
tution yesterday,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  today,  the  Washington  Post  2 
weeks  ago.  There  is  a  sense  building 
that  the  provisional  seating  of  Mcln- 
tyre Is  the  only  fair  step  during  the  in- 
terim. As  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  a  farm  State  knows  we  may  be 
faced  with  an  emergency  vote  of  con- 
siderable Importance  In  the  next  few 
days  and  I  know  how  his  cltisens  back 


home  in  the  Dakotas  would  feel  if 
they  did  not  have  a  voice  diirlng  this 
crisis.  Therefore.  I  think  he  can  appre- 
ciate that. 

Let  me  Just  cite— then  I  will  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio— the  Evansville  Press  was  cited 
the  other  day  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Time  To  Take  a  Seat"  The  other  one 
is  the  Indiana  Star,  which  is  not  in  the 
district,  but  is  in  Indianapolis  and.  let 
me  see  if  I  can  find  the  third  reference 
which  was  an  Indiana  newspi4>er. 
which  also  said  that  the  time  had 


Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
While  the  gentleman  is  looking  would 
he  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Again.  Just  to  complete  the  record 
let  me  point  out  that  the  former  Re- 
publican Representative  f  mn  that  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Deckard.  was  quoted  in  the 
paper  as  saying  in  his  opinion  the 
House  did  the  right  thing  in  seating 
neither  candidate. 

So.  again,  those  who  suggested  there 
is  some  sort  of  a  Democratic  initiative 
here  to  deprive  Indiana  of  something. 
I  think  need  to  understand  even  the 
former  Republican  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  that  district  said  the  House 
did  the  right  thing. 

I  would,  with  the  gentleman's  per- 
mission, like  to  have  inserted  into  the 
RaooRO  on  this  special  order  the  edito- 
rial from  the  EvansviUe  Press  that  is 
UUed.  "A  Fouled  Recount."  again  to 
oomidete  the  Rboobd.  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  think  that  would 
be  very  helpful. 

I  would  simply  like  to  make  the  com- 
ment. It  would  be  useful  if  the  gentle- 
man would  put  in  the  date  because  I 
think  the  more  recent  Evansville  Press 
article  which  I  cited— there  are  two  of 
them— one  is  an  article  by  Dale 
McConnaughay  in  the  EvansviUe 
Press  and  the  other  is  an  editorial  in 
the  EvansviUe  Press.  It  was  the  edito- 
rial entlUed  "Time  To  Take  a  Seat" 
which  I  was  citing  the  other  day  and 
which  I  think  has  foUowed  since  the 
earUer  article. 

BIr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  In 
the  Indianapolis  News  on  February  11. 
1988.  there  is  an  editorial  entitled 
"Truth  and  Consequences,"  which  fol- 
lows pretty  much  in  the  same  view 
which  I  think  would  complete  the 
Rscoso  and  would  be  a  useful  inclu- 
sion. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia  if  he  would  aUow  that. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to. 

The  articles  referred  to  foUow: 
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[Prom  the  EvsiuvUle  (IN)  Prev] 
A  FovuD  RiooaiR 

The  8th  District  reoount  Involves  not  Just 
the  sorry  specter  of  dlsenfianchlslns  hun- 
dreds of  voters  by  throwing  out  their  ballots 
because  they  were  not  initialed  by  poll 
workers,  as  If  that  were  not  bad  enouch. 
■ven  worse,  the  manner  in  wliich  tlut  re- 
count is  prooeedlnc  could  very  well  negate 
the  decision  of  all  333.000  voters  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Nov.  6  contest. 

There  Is  every  possibility  that  the  \3A 
House  of  Representatives  aUme  will  deckle 
whetlier  Republican  Richard  Mclntyre  or 
Democrat  Frank  McCloskey  is  seated  to  rep- 
resent this  district. 

Of  course,  the  Democratic-controlled 
House  would  probably  like  nothinc  more,  es- 
pedally  since  Republican  Mclntyre  Is  the 
certified  winner  In  a  see-saw  race  too  dose 
to  call  under  current  disparity  methods  of 
recount. 

The  House  will  be  handed  this  opportuni- 
ty primarily  because  local  officials  blew  It 
The  different  reoount  rules  employed  from 
one  county  to  the  next  and  the  delayed  cer- 
tification of  a  winner  for  reasons  wtiich 
seem  suspiciously  political  beckon  for  a 
lilcher  authority  to  make  the  caU. 

The  House  could  reason  that  its  Judgment 
Is  no  more  arbitrary  or  unrepresentative 
tlian  ttte  method  of  retabulatlng  votes  In 
the  Sth  District 

Tills  newspaper  noted  early  In  the  reoount 
process  that  both  candidates  and  their  re- 
spective political  enthusiasts  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  place  statesmanstiip  atiove  raw  ambi- 
tion and  legal  maneuvering.  That  we  sug- 
gested, meant  an  orderly  recount  of  all  bal- 
lots under  sgreed  upon  uniform  rules  for 
proceeding. 

"Woe  be  to  that  winner."  we  noted.  If 
Congress  Is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  con- 
test 

In  product  liability,  a  consumer  goes  to 
court  for  damages  when  he  is  wronged.  Our 
guess  is  that  voters  who  have  been 
wronged— all  332.000  of  them— will  not  give 
up,  but  rather  will  demonstrate  their  dis- 
pleasure In  large  and  conclusive  numbers 
wlien  the  next  congressional  race  rolls 
around. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  News.  Feb.  11, 19851 
TauTH  AMD  CoKsnomcss 

Will  the  real  winner  of  Indiana's  Sth  Con- 
gressional District  please  stand  up? 

And.  while  he's  at  It  will  he  reveal  how 
many  votes  he  won  by? 

Despite  vote  counts  and  recounts,  certifi- 
cations and  recertif  ications,  Indiana  is  still 
without  an  Sth  District  congressman  some 
tliree  monttu  after  the  voters  have  gone  to 
the  polls  to  choose  between  incumbent 
Democrat  Francis  McCloskey  and  tils  Re- 
[MibUcan  challenger.  Richard  Mclntyre. 

Last  week.  Indiana  Secretary  of  State 
Edwin  Simcox,  a  Republican,  submitted  of- 
ficial recount  figures  to  the  V&.  House  of 
Representatives  indicating  that  Mclntyre 
won  the  elecUon  by  418  votes— 114,378  to 
113.880. 

Simcox  said  that  Democrats  have  "already 
played  the  game  by  their  rules"  and  lost. 
Thus,  Mclntyre  should  be  seated. 

The  House  Administration  Committee 
controlled  by  Democrats,  rejected  Slmcox's 
argument.  Now  the  committee  plans  to  look 
into  the  election  and  recount  procedures. 
Ultimately  the  House  may  conduct  its  own 
recount. 

On  principle,  Hoosiers  should  get  Indig- 
nant and  say  that  the  House  is  playing  poll- 
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tics— which  could  prove  to  be  the  case  and 
that  It  Bliould  accept  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict election  figures  and  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  seating  the  district's  duly  elected 


But  sadly,  the  House  has  some  Justifica- 
tion for  t>eing  skeptical  of  Indiana's  ability 
to  declare  a  winner  In  this  dose  congression- 
al race. 

InltiaUy.  McCloakey  was  adjudged  the 
winner  by  73  votes  on  tlie  baaia  of  a  vote 
canvass.  Tlien,  on  tlie  basis  of  a  partial  re- 
count Simcox  declared  Mclntyre  tlie 
winner  by  34  votes.  Now  Simcox  says  Mcln- 
tyre won  by  418  votes.  Which  is  it? 

During  tlie  reoount  Uioiiaands  of  ballots 
were  tossed  out  on  the  liasis  of  technicali- 
ties, even  though  neither  side  tias  charged 
ttiat  there  was  vote  fraud.  Furtliennore,  dif- 
fering standards  were  used  for  determining 
wtiidi  ballots  to  accept  or  reject  througlioat 
the  district. 

If  Indiana  wants  to  control  the  oertlflca- 
U<m  of  lU  congr— tonal  representatives— as 
it  stiould— the  vote  it  certifies  must  be  credi- 
ble. 

In  the  presence  of  an  elastic  vote  count 
and  absent  timely  and  uniform  recount 
standards,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
house  wants  to  know  what  on  earth  is  going 
on  out  in  the  Hooaier  state  before  dwJaring 
anyone  a  winner. 

Unfortunately,  not  much  is  liappening  in 
the  Indiana  Oeneral  Aastimhly  by  way  of 
election  refmrm. 

For  ttie  second  time  in  eight  days  the  Leg- 
islature recently  rejected  an  effort  l>y  state 
Rep.  Jerry  Bales,  R-Bloomington.  to  force  a 
major  rewrite  of  Indiana's  deetlon  code 
before  the  18M  electkina. 

Bales'  propoaal  would  have  repealed  the 
state  election  oode  effective  July  1.  IMS.  It 
would  have  created  a  13-member.  bi-parti- 
san legislative  coanisBion  to  rewrite  the 
election  laws  and  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly by  Nov.  1. 

"There's  two  people  in  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana who  know  what's  in  the  election  oode." 
Balea  remarked.  "And  they  cant  fly  In  the 
same  airplane.  If  they  were  Uiled.  nobody 
would  know  wliat's  gObig  on  In  tlie  state  of 


His  colleagues  rejected  the  proposed 
amendment  53-4X 

And  so,  once  again  complaining  about  tlie 
evils  of  federal  Interventioa,  the  state  Legis- 
lature winks  and  hands  another  problem 
over  to  the  federal  govenunent  to  deal  with. 
And  that  Is  a  tune,  a^iether  the  lyrics  are 
inadequate  prison  facilities  or  legislative 
gerrymandering,  that  is  wearing  a  little  thin 
these  days. 

Now  8th  District  voters  can  only  hope— 
and  it's  a  slim  hope  at  best— that  the  n.S. 
House  Representatives  can  put  politics  sside 
and  conduct  its  Investigation  in  a  fair.  Im- 
partial and  timely  manner. 

[From  the  Indiana  Daily  Student 

Bloomington,  IN,  Jan.  25, 19651 

DacxAxo:  Sfboal  ELacnmi  Should  Ehd 

EioBTH  Disnuct  Dbaw 

(By  Alan  Chitlik) 

A  special  election  Is  the  best  soluUon  to 

the    disputed    Sth    Congressional    District 

race,  said  Joel  Deckard.  the  district's  repre- 

sentaUve  ttma  1978-8Z 

"Regardless  of  who  is  seated  now  as  the 
Sth  District  representative,  he  wlU  have  a 
black  cloud  over  his  head."  Deckard  said 
Wednesday.  "The  losing  side  will  say  the 
winner  was  not  correctly  seated." 

Neither  candidate  will  have  a  clear  man- 
date because  of  the  closeness  of  the  race,  he 


said.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  serve  if  I  was 
either  one  of  them  l>ecause  you  have  half 
the  people  in  the  district  thinking  you  were 
unfairty  seated,"  he  said  by  phone  from  Ev- 
ansville. 

Unofficial  re-count  totals  show  Republi- 
can RIdi  Mclntyre  ahead  of  incumbent 
Frank  McCloskey  by  418  votes.  114.378  to 
113  J80. 

Mclntyre  was  certified  as  the  34-vote 
winner  of  the  race  by  Indiana  Secretary  of 
State  Ed  Simcox.  a  Republican.  But  the 
Democratie-contiolled  U  A  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  not  to  seat  either  candi- 
date, pending  the  outcome  of  an  invest  Igs- 
tion  tiy  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. 

"Hie  TJJ&.  House  did  the  correct  thing  in 
not  seating  either  candidate."  Deckard  said. 
"It  is  obvioos  no  one  knows  wlio  the  winner 
of  this  election  was.  No  one  can  be  satisfied 
that  we  know  with  any  certainly  who  won 
thiselectlaa.'' 

The  special  dectlon  would  be  a  quicker  so- 
lution than  the  committees,  he  said.  The 
electlan  could  be  held  atanost  immediately, 
he  said,  liecause  both  candldaiifs  already 
have  enough  name  recognltlnti  and  could 
forgo  oompalgnlng. 

The  re-count  process  has  Inrtwded  the  re- 
jecttai  of  5,473  balloU  throivh  the  distitet 
because  they  did  not  caa^ily  with  state  laws 
requiring  precinct  numliers  and  detk's  Ini- 
tlala.  County  re-oount  coeamisBians  used  dif- 
ferent standards  to  determine  irtiidi  votes 
to  count 

The  most  votes  dismissed  were  in  Vander- 
Inirgh  County,  whidi  is  MoCloskey's  strang- 
est county. 

Deckard.  43.  said  he  has  been  dcwJoping 
some  building  i»ojects.  lobbyinc  and  con- 
sulting ^noe  his  8.300-vote  defeat  In  19*3  to 
MoOoAey,  who  was  then  mayor  of  Bloam- 
ington.  He  said  be  had  consiiifred  running 
in  1994  for  the  House  seat  but  has  no  plans 
to  do  so  In  1996. 

McCloakey  has  an  advantage  from  now  on 
because  the  matter  will  be  decided  in  the 
House,  Deckard  said.  "I  would  prefer  to  lie 
the  Democrat  since  the  Demonrats  are 
counting  the  votes." 

rv.».p.iy.i  aides  for  both  sides  said  they 
thou^t  the  idea  of  a  special  electlan  was 
too  expensive.  McCloskey  said  be  thougait 
the  matter  was  propo-ly  being  reaoh^ed  by 
House  procedures. 

A  special  election  only  sounds  like  a  good 
solution,  but  would  actually  require  too 
much  money  and  time,  said  Steve  Nix.  a 
Mclntyre  aide.  A  lepitacutative  of  the  Indi- 
ana Secretary  of  State's  ofOoe  said  the  idea 
has  no  historical  or  statutory  basis. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Jan.  4, 19651 

HousK  Pahb.  Vons  To  Sxax  Two 

Infumtats 

(By  Robert  N.  BeO) 

A  special  committee  of  the  Indiana  House 
of  Representatives  voted  unanimously 
Thursday  to  seat  two  incumbents,  induding 
one  whose  reelection  Nov.  6  was  leversed  in 
a  oourtordered  recount 

The  committee's  flndlngs  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  full  House  when  it  meets 
Monday. 

The  panel  was  appointed  by  House  Speak- 
er J.  Roberts  DaUey.  R-Muncie,  after  vote 
totals  were  questioned. 

The  committee  declared  R^.  Janet 
Hibner,  R-Richmond.  the  winner  over  Dem- 
ocrat Marda  Toaehlog  Ftench  in  District  56 
In  Wayne  County,  and  Rep.  W.  lAveme 
Tlncher,   D-Terre   Haute,   over  James   D. 
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Brighton,  k  IfartimvlUe  Republican,  in  Dis- 
trict 46. 

On  Dec.  19,  %  Wayne  County  recount  com- 
mlMlon  declared  Ma.  French  a  ao-vote 
winner  over  Rep.  Hibner. 

However,  the  Houae  committee  adopted 
guidelines  which  allowed  It  to  count  votes 
rejected  by  the  commission. 

The  guidelines  aUowed  only  those  votes 
that  did  not  have  a  precinct  clerk's  signa- 
ture or  those  that  were  mutilated  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  guidelines  were  adopted  after  Rep. 
Ray  Richardson.  R-Oreenneld.  another 
committee  member,  pointed  out  that  state 
law  requires  a  clerk's  signature  and  precinct 
number  on  ballots. 

However,  he  said,  the  law  requires  only 
those  without  the  clerk's  signature  to  be 
thrown  out. 

Use  of  the  guidelines  resulted  in  Rep. 
Hlbner's  receiving  90  votes  not  counted  by 
the  commission  and  Ms.  French's  getting  47 
not  counted  by  the  Onmmisslon. 

The  House  committee's  final  vote  total  in 
the  district  was  10.043  for  Rep.  Hibner  and 
10,oai  for  Ms.  French,  a  31-vote  margin. 

Rep.  Robert  F.  Hellman.  D-Terre  Haute,  a 
committee  member,  argued  unsiirrfssftilly 
that  the  recount  cnmmtMioo's  vote  totals 
should  be  used  by  the  committee  on  the 
grounds  that  attorneys  for  Rep.  Hibner  and 
Ms.  French  agreed  on  the  ground  rules  laid 
out  by  the  mmmlsBlon 

However.  Rep.  Jerome  J.  Reppa.  R-Ham- 
mond.  committee  chairman,  said  the  House 
committee  had  the  constitutional  obligation 
to  determine  which  votes  should  be  counted. 

"No  court,  no  body  can  tell  us  what  the 
count  should  be.  Our  duty  is  to  detomine 
what  ballots  are  to  be  counted  and  what  bal- 
lots are  not  to  be  counted."  Reppa  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Indiana  Constitu- 
tion gives  to  the  legtalature  the  Job  of  decid- 
ing which  members  should  be  seated.  "We 
are,  in  effect,  the  Supreme  Court."  he  said. 

The  same  guidelines  used  in  the  District 
M  race  also  were  sppUed  in  the  District  48 
race. 

Tincher  was  certified  the  winner  over 
Brighton  in  November  by  a  vote  of  10.915  to 
10.813. 

The  House  committee  threw  out  113  votes 
for  EMgfaton  and  41  in  Owen  County  which 
were  not  initialed  by  the  clerk. 

The  committee  threw  out  18  votes  for 
Brighton  and  11  for  Tincher  in  Owen 
County  because  it  could  not  be  determined 
for  whom  the  voters  were  voting. 

Tincher  also  received  two  more  votes  in 
Morgan  County  and  three  more  in  Sullivan 
County. 

The  House  committee's  vote  total  for  Dis- 
trict 58  for  10.888  for  Tincher  and  10.883  for 
Brighton. 

Rep.  William  L.  Boards.  R-Indianapolla. 
who  presented  the  vote  total  recommenda- 
tions to  the  committee,  said  an  effort  was 
made  to  follow  voter  Intent  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible in  tabulating  the  results. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewonun  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrleldlng. 

Obviously  the  gentleman  feels 
strongly  about  this  and  I  do  too.  We 
are  both  on  House  Administration.  I 
think  the  thing  that  I  took  Issue  with 
the  gentleman  on.  among  other 
things,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  sending 
a  few  attorneys— Democratic  Implied 


attorneys.  I  chaired  one  of  those  task 
forces  last  year,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  Based  on  the  Information  given 
by  the  staff  of  House  Administration 
recommended  to  my  task  force  that 
the  Republican  Member  continue  to 
be  seated.  So  I  know  the  gentleman 
did  not  mean  to  cast  any  negative  as- 
persions on  the  part  of  the  staff  of 
House  Administration,  but  I  thought 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  Rboobo. 

The  other  thing  is  I  wanted  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman,  knowing  how 
strongly  he  feels  about  the  issue,  that 
on  February  7.  when  Mr.  YvmnsL 
brought  up  a  resolution  relative  to 
this  particular  issue  the  gentleman 
was  not  here.  The  gentleman  was  one 
of  the  SO  Members  who  did  not  vote. 

So  if  the  gentleman  felt  so  strooidy 
about  the  fact  that  we  were— or  the 
notion— that  we  were  so-called  disen- 
franchising the  people  of  Indiana,  the 
gentleman  ought  to  have  thought 
enough  about  it  to  be  here  to  vote. 
The  gentleman  was  one  of  30  Members 
not  here  out  of  4SS.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can public  ought  to  know  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  omORICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  two  major  points 
which  I  would  like  to  comment  on.  if  I 
might,  and  then  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  back  if  she  would  like  to  respond. 

On  the  second  one.  which  I  think  is 
of  much  less  Import,  once  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  whips  had  decided  that  in 
fact  there  would  be  a  stralgbt  party 
vote  it  hardly  mattered  whether  you 
had  one  more  or  one  less  Republican 
because  we  were  not  going  to  win  that 
issue. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  his  vote  does  not  mean  something 
to  this  Congress  and  the  American 
people? 

BCr.  OINORICH.  I  think  that  there 
are  times  in  this  building  on  procedur- 
al matters  when  clearly  the  gentle- 
woman's side  has  an  absolute  majority 
and  imposes  its  will  and  certainly 
anyone  who  has  studied  this  Congress 
knows. 

But  let  me  tell  the  gentlewtmian  a 
brief  story  about  that 

Ms.  OAKAR.  But  the  gentleman  is 
taking — 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  teU  the 
gentlewoman  a  story  and  then  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  on 
this  point 

Several  of  our  freshmen  contacted 
the  Washington  Post  and  said  they 
were  hoping  for  an  editorial.  The  Post 
reaction  was  that  it  was  so  obvious 
that  Mclntyre  was  going  to  be  seated 
because  the  recount  was  over,  he  had 
won  by  400  votes,  that  it  was  so  clear 
that  in  any  fair  body  he  was  going  to 
be  seated  that  there  was  no  point  in 
their  editorialising  what  was  self-evi- 
dent. 

It  was  only  on  the  11th  of  February 
after   the   Democrats  in  the  House 


voted  not  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  that 
the  Post  ran  an  edltoriaL  Now,  I  would 
not  claim  to  be  quite  as  willing  to 
assume  that  the  simple  act  of  having 
won  a  recount  would  change  things 
with  the  Democratic  leadership.  But  I 
would  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that 
there  were  many  people  who  honestly 
believed  going  into  that  vote  that  day 
that  the  gentlewoman's  side  of  the 
aisle  would  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  because 
every  precedent  called  for  it.  Because 
there  was  no  serious  quesUon  that 
under  imHana  Uw,  under  an  Indiana 
recount  under  the  Indiana  secretary 
of  state's  certificate.  Mr.  Mclntyre  had 
won.  Therefore  he  would  be  seated 
provisionally. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  gentlewoman's 
other  point  for  just  a  second  because 
we  do  serve  on  House  Administration. 

There  is  no  question  that  at  a  per- 
sonality level  a  chairwoman  or  chair- 
man of  a  task  force  can  rise  above  par- 
tisanship, that  they  can  In  fact  do  tliat 
which  they  think  is  aM>ropriate  at  a 
level  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
which  party  they  belong  to.  But  if  you 
were  to  go  to  the  average  voter  in 
America  and  say:  49  percent  of  the 
country  voted  Republican  for  Cm- 
gress,  43  percent  of  the  House  seats 
are  Republican  and  the  Republicans 
have  S3  percent  of  the  task  force  re- 
counting an  election,  one  out  of  three, 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  make  a  structural 
argument  that  that  is  a  fair  task  force. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentlewoman 
that  in  fact  in  the  Ethics  Committee 
we  very  explicitly  recognised  the  need 
for  fairness,  not  because  we  think  the 
current  Ethics  Committee  chairman 
not  honorable,  or  the  last  one  or  the 
next  one,  but  because  we  decided  that 
we  would  Insure  fairness  by  having  the 
Ethics  Committee  have  the  same 
number  of  Republicans  as  Democrats. 

Now  I  Just  find  it  fascinating  and  I 
can  tell  the  gentlewoman,  from  our 
side  of  the  aisle  where  we  are  the  mi- 
nority, that  while  I  am  certain  the 
gentlewoman  personally  was  fair.  I  am 
certain  that  the  gentlewmnan  person- 
ally gave  the  right  kind  of  instructions 
to  her  staff,  the  number  of  occasions 
in  which  I  talked  with  Republican 
members  of  task  forces  who  are  out- 
numbered 2  to  1  on  a  partisan  basis 
and  they  say  to  me  that  it  is  very,  very 
difficult  to  get  a  fair  hearing.  It  is 
very,  very  difficult  to  get  a  fair  rule. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  one  instance  In  the  history  of  this 
Congress  when  the  House  Administra- 
tion's Task  Force  on  saecUons  was  not 
fair.  I  chaired  a  task  force  and  I  do  not 
think  I  was  the  exception.  I  think  I 
was  the  rule  in  which  we  had  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican.  I  rec- 
ommended    that     the     Republican 


Member  continue  to  be  seated  and  had 
won  that  election. 

In  addition,  every  single  member. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee 
voted  in  favor  of  our  task  force  recom- 
mendation. 

For  the  gentleman  to  cast  negative 
aspersions  on  the  integrity  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  I 
think  is  blatanUy  unfair  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  better.  I  say 
once  again  that  if  the  gentleman  felt 
so  strongly  about  this  issue  the  gentle- 
man personally  should  have  voted  for 
it  or  against  It  on  February  7.  But  the 
gentleman  chose  not  to  be  here. 
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Tou  chose  not  to  vote.  So,  obviously, 
actions  speak  a  little  louder  than  your 
rhetoric  And  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  American  people  know  you 
were  not  here  to  tw  present  when  the 
votes  really  counted. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  is  fine,  but 
they  did  not  count 

Ms.  OAKAR.  There  were  Democrats 
who  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  lead- 
ership recommendation,  as  you  know. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  the 
American  people  Imow  this. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  let  me  first  of  all  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  that,  in  fact,  on  that 
date,  we  did  not  get  to  vote  directly  on 
seating  Mclntyre.  that  on  that  date 
your  leadership,  by  a  procedure, 
blocked  a  straight  vote.  Just  as  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  your  leadership 
by  a  prooeditfe  moved  us. 

So  it  is  a  lltUe  bit  much  to  be  told, 
on  the  one  hand.  I  should  have  been 
here  to  vote  on  a  procedural  vote  that 
your  leadership  was  going  to  preempt 
so  your  leadership- 
Ms.  OAKAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  would  he  like  me  to  define  to 
the  American  people  what  the  resolu- 
tion was?  Now.  you  are  not  going  to 
bluff  this. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  not  bluffing 
it 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Because  the  fact  of  it 
is  there  was  a  resolution  on  the  floor 
that  related  specifically  to  this  issue 
and  you  did  not  vote  that  day.  That  is 
the  issue.  And  it  negates  all  the  argu- 
ments you  are  making  about  this  issue. 
You  Icnow  that  there  were  thousands 
of  votes  that  purportedly  were  not 
counted,  and  that  is  the  Issue,  that 
there  were  people  who  were  disenfran- 
chised in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

ISi.  OINORICH.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  if  the  gentlewoman  will 
check  the  Rccoro,  she  wiU  discover 
that  the  vote  was  on  a  motion  to  refer, 
that  your  leadership  deliberately  in- 
tervened and  blocked  a  straight  vote 
on  seating  Mclntyre.  and  it  was  a 
motion  to  defer.  If  you  will  check  the 
rollcall ' 

Ms.  OAKAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  leadership  cannot  vote  for 
you,  NiwT.  You  vote  for  yourself. 


Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  talking  about 
your  leadership. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  You  chose  not  to  vote. 
The  leadership  does  not  vote  for  435 
Members. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Your  leadership 
maneuvered. 

ICs.  OAKAR.  We  aU  have  an  individ- 
ual vote. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Oh.  that  is  not 

B£s.  OAKAR.  And  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  that 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNORiaf.  I  am  one  perscm 
who  was  here  to  vote  on  both  occa- 
sions. I  was  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  Mr. 
Bfclntyre  ought  to  be  seated  because 
the  Democratic  leadership  decided 
that  they  would  use  a  parliamentary 
maneuver  to  disallow  that  That  hap- 
pened on  opening  day.  it  happened  on 
the  day  in  question.  There  has  not 
been  a  vote.  Our  leader,  Mr.  Mfrmi^ 
has  tried  on  two  occasions  to  bring  it 
up  for  a  vote.  It  has  been  sidetradced 
specifically.  I  mean  the  record  is  abso- 
lutely clear. 

If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield.  I  Just  might  mration  that  those 
of  us  who  practiced  law  before  we 
came  here  would  certainly  be  sone- 
what  concerned  if  we  were  told  that 
we  could  go  to  a  Jury,  in  which  it  was 
not  evenly  divided  between  two  con- 
tending forces,  if  in  fact  they  were 
going  to  be  identified  <me  way  or  the 
other. 

They  have  nominaticuis  going 
through  in  the  other  body  with  re- 
spect to  the  chief  law  oof orcemait  of- 
ficer of  the  Nation.  And  what  have  we 
heard?  We  have  heard  that  not  only 
should  you  be  fair  and  even-^ninded. 
but  you  should  have  every  appearance 
of  being  fair  and  even-minded. 

And  when  you  go  to  a  question  of 
the  Constitution  as  to  whether  one 
person  ought  to  be  seated  or  another, 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  take  the 
extra  step  in  this  Houae  to  not  only  be 
fair,  as  we  believe  we  are  going  to  be. 
but  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  bias 
orunfaimev. 

And  if  someone  can  show  me  why  al- 
lowing a  committee  in  this  House 
which  deals  with  ethics  requiring  it  to 
be  evenly  divided  because  it  is  not  a 
partisan  matter  but  on  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  seat  one 
person  or  another  we  do  not  do  the 
same  thing,  why  we  make  that  distinc- 
tion. I  think  the  American  pecvle 
would  be  very  happy  to  learn  about  It 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the  ap- 
pearance of  fairness  is  not  there,  un- 
fortunately, because  of  the  makeup  of 
a  particular  task  force,  becaiise  of  the 
makeup  of  the  committee  itself.  That 
committee,  I  believe,  is  not  one  of  the 
committees  that  shares  the  absolute 


ratio  in  the  House  to  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  accorded. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  can 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  cmtinue  to  yield  to  me 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman  first. 

Mr.  LDNOREN.  The  gentlewoman 
has  QMken  for  some  time. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Fine. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Let  me  just  say  this: 
I  happen  to  be  a  membo'  of  the  Judici- 
ary Coinmittee^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oeorgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif  mnia. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  At  this  particular 
time  we  have  not  organised.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  have  been  denied  appropriate 
representatiim  en  the  subcommittees. 
One  of  the  subcommittees  involved  is 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  the  subcommittee 
that  is  supposed  to  be  oonoemed  with 
f«iT»i#««,  the  subcommittee  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned  with  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  subccmimittee  that  is 
sttppoaed  to  be  concerned  with  consU- 
tuti<Hial  amendments. 

We  have  been  denied  our  representa- 
tion <m  that.  Why?  Presumably  be- 
cause one  vote  makes  a  difference. 
They  are  not  allowing  us  to  have  a  3- 
to-2  ratio.  Rather,  we  are  given,  or  we 
are  at  least  accorded  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  5-to-3  ratio.  Why?  Because 
one  vote  evidently  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  Democratic  side  when  that  is  in 
contest 

Now.  I  do  not  understand  the  argu- 
ment that  one  vote  does  not  make  a 
difference  in  respect  to  this  particular 
contest  There  has  beoi  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion here  about  how  rules  were  not 
followed.  There  is  no  allegation  what- 
soever that  stands  up  with  reveet  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Indiana  did 
not  follow  the  laws  at  hand.  The  <mly 
time  Mr.  McCloskey  supposedly  was 
ahead  was  when  there  was  a  miscount 
a  miscount  that  was  finally  admitted, 
and  the  miscount  was  redone  by  the 
mandate  of  a  judge  who  hiMWens  to  be 
aDonocrat. 

And  Mr.  McCloskey  has  not  been 
the  winner  under  any  standard.  He 
has  never  been  certified.  And  certif icar 
tion  is  the  standard  in  this  House.  It 
alwajn  has  been  the  standard  in  this 
House.  If  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to 
change  certification  now,  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  it  we  ought  to  talk  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  change 
the  concept  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  to  determine  those  matters  and 
go  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now.  some  people  can  sit  there  and 
smile  about  this  because  they  think  it 
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is  not  serious.  But  those  of  us  who 
were  Involved  in  very  close  elections, 
we  have  four  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  who  were  elected  with  small- 
er margins  than  the  recount  shows 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  been  elected. 
Now.  if  you  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
the  majority  Is  Just  going  to  decide  on 
a  partisan  basis  every  year,  then  what 
happens  to  representation  in  this 
House?  What  happens  to  my  constitu- 
ents if  I  happen  to  have  a  close  vote, 
when  they  can  come  in  here  and  have 
their  vote  taken  away  because  we 
decide  we  are  going  to  change  every 
precedent  that  we  have  had  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  we 
have  had  these  contests? 

There  is  no  assurity  of  any  Member 
that  he  or  she  will  be  seated  when 
elected  by  the  people  if  in  fact  we  con- 
tinue with  the  way  this  House  is  oper- 
ating at  the  present  time.  The  stand- 
ard in  the  House  has  been  if  there  Is  a 
certification,  that  person  is  seated.  If 
there  is  a  contest— and  I  understand 
there  are  contests  in  two  other  cases— 
the  person  with  the  certification  is 
seated. 

I  wish  we  would  have  heard  all  of 
the  tremendous  words  of  concern  with 
respect  to  Mr.  HnooH's  case  in  the 
last  election,  not  this  one.  the  previous 
Congress,  where  the  Federal  court  said 
there  was  evidence  of  fraud  but  that 
they  would  just  have  to  wait  until  the 
next  election  took  place.  Mr.  HzifsoH 
was  the  incumbent  at  that  time,  and 
he  was  not  given  the  opportunity  here. 
We  would  not  have  asked  that  he  be 
seated  rather  than  the  other  individ- 
ual, but  at  least  a  contest  should  have 
seriously  been  considered. 

The  point  of  fact  is.  under  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House,  Mr.  Mclntyre 
should  have  been  seated.  There  is  only 
one  certification  that  has  been  given 
to  Mr.  Mclntyre.  There  have  been  two 
official  vote  tallies.  In  both  cases,  Mr. 
Mclntyre  has  been  elected. 

We  can  talk  about  all  of  the  other 
things  we  want  to  talk  about,  but  if 
what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  come  into 
this  House  and  say,  "Forget  about 
those  rules  that  have  been  established 
in  another  State,  forget  about  the  fact 
that  those  rules  have  been  established 
for  a  purpose,  that  is.  to  get  rid  of 
fraud,  to  make  sure  that  not  only  the 
intent  is  carried  out  but  the  intent  is 
carried  out  in  a  fair  fashion,"  then, 
frankly,  all  the  laws  of  all  the  States 
with  respect  to  how  we  are  trying  to 
get  rid  of  fraud  and  abuse  that  has 
taken  place  in  electoral  contests 
around  the  country  are  just  going  to 
be  out  the  window. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 
because  this  is  a  serious  matter  it 
ought  to  be  discussed  on  the  floor  on  a 
regular  basis.  In  fact,  without  casting 
any  aspersions  on  anybody  who  sits  on 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
or  anybody  on  the  task  force,  the 
question  is  the  appearance,  the  ap- 


pearance of  fairness.  We  required  that 
standard  of  our  Judges,  we  required 
that  standard  of  the  top  law  enforce- 
ment official  of  the  country.  That  is 
what  was  being  discussed  in  the  other 
body  recently.  It  is  something  that 
really  goes  to  the  essence  of  the  jus- 
tice system.  And  in  this  case,  that  is 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  It 
ought  not  to  have  partisan  overtones 
is  the  only  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  and  repeat  in  this  dlaeusdon. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  yielding. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  WiU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  If  I  can  Just  make 
a  point  for  a  moment,  I  wiU  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

The  point  here  is  not  the  personal 
integrity  of  any  individual  Member. 
The  point  is  the  structural  integrity. 
And  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  quite 
believe  that  the  gentlewoman  would 
mean  to  suggest  that  3  tol  strikes  the 
average  American  as  fair.  I  think  the 
average  American  would  automatically 
say  to  you  that,  on  a  matter  that 
should  be  nonpartisan.  It  ought  to  be  2 
to  2  or  3  to  3,  but  2  to  1  is  by  definition 
stacked  in  one  favor  or  another 

Now,  let  me  also  dte  a  Democratic 
Member  of  Congress  who  spoke  on  the 
7th  of  February,  who  said: 

The  only  position  I  sm  Uklns  here  today 
Is  that  we,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  have  the 
Hsht  to  refuae  to  aeat  Mr.  ICcIntyre.  He  hM 
been  certified.  He  has  been  certified  twice 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  winner. 

And  let  me  read  to  the  gentlewoman 
just  a  brief  moment  from  Mr.  Vkbkol, 
because  it  was  Mr.  FaxnsL's  speech 
that  really  convinced  me  that  this  was 
a  serious  matter  and  that  the  integrity 
of  the  House  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
of  the  institution,  not  of  any  individ- 
ual Member,  was  what  was  at  stake. 
Mr.  Fumn.  said: 

FliM,  let  us  talk  about  the  6.000  Invalidat- 
ed votes  that  RepubUesns  stole:  M  percent 
of  the  unvalldated  votes  In  the  recount  were 
done  by  a  recount  coounlsBlon  appointed 
with  2  to  1  Democrats,  by  a  Democrat 
judge— lianlly  a  Republican  shenanigan. 

With  respect  to  the  aUegatlon that 

there  are  different  rules,  of  course  there  are 
different  rules.  If  the  gentleman  knew  .... 
State  law,  he  would  know  they  have  rules 
for  paper  ballots,  punch  carda.  and  ma- 
chines. Six  counties  were  on  punch  cards, 
alx  were  on  msrhlnes.  and  three  on  paper 
ballots.  Of  course  they  were  different 

With  respect  to  the  dlaenfranchlsement  of 
black  voters,  the  judge,  the  Democrat  judge. 
Instructed  the  3  to  1  recount  commlMloners 
on  Indiana  law  and  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  related  to  It 

Punch  cards,  when  they  do  not  have  any- 
thing on  them  other  than  a  punch,  in  Indi- 
ana, have  got  to  be  thrown  out.  That  law 
was  followed  acrupulously. 

Finally,  let  me  lay  that  all  these  items  are 
amoke  being  blown  over  the  problem  by  the 
McCloakey  forces.  Mclntyre  has  no  burden 
of  proof;  he  won.  McCloakey  has  the  burden 
of  proof:  he  lost  the  election.  He  lost  In  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  he  lost  the  recount.  The 
only  way  McCloskey  can  win  la  if  he  con- 


fuses hiB  cronies  so  that  they  violate  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  SUte  of 
Indiana  and  vote  him  into  the  Congreaa. 
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Here  is  what  he  says  that  I  think  the 
gentlewoman  should  consider  because 
the  gentleman  from  Iillnnesota  [Mr. 
FtamgLl  is  not  considered  a  bomb- 
thrower  or  a  hothead:  he  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished senior  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  House  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  FUNZEL  says: 

This  is  not  a  procedural  vote:  it  is  not  a 
vote  on  the  integrity  of  any  committee.  It  Is 
not  the  usual  political  aquabble.  It  is  not 
just  Democrats  picking  on  Republicans,  ao 
the  suppressed  minority  will  not  get  uppity. 
This  Is  a  blockbuster  vote.  This  Is  murder. 
This  is  a  rape  of  a  syatem.  The  Issue  la  the 
ultimate  abuse  of  representative  govern- 
ment 

Now.  I  think  that  if  that  gentleman 
honestly  and  deeply  believes  that,  and 
he  does,  and  I  have  talked  to  him  since 
it,  if  in  fact  we.  on  our  side,  over- 
whelmingly believe  that,  then  the 
question  I  would  poae  to  the  gentle- 
woman Is:  How  can  you  seriously  sug- 
gest that  2  to  I  is  fair?  Not  that  the 
chairwoman  is  necessarily  personally 
unfair,  but  that  the  very  structtue  is 
unfair.  How  can  you  suggest  that  this 
is  a  minor  issue  about  which  one 
should  quit  speaking  simply  because  in 
one  particular  day.  on  a  procedural 
vote,  the  side  which  honestly  believes 
it  represents  the  constitutionally  cor- 
rect thing  happened  to  lose? 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  did  ask  the  gentleman  a  question 
which  he  has  not  answered,  and  that 
is:  I  asked  If  you  could  name  one  time 
when  the  House  Adndnistratlon  Com- 
mittee, relative  to  its  task  force,  has 
not  been  fair  with  nsptcX  to  elections. 
The  gentleman  has  not  answered  that 

Second.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  something  very  interesting. 
Of  course,  this  is  the  first  time,  I 
think,  that  anyone  has  questioned  the 
veracity  of  that  committee,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  it  goes  down  to.  If 
you  look  in  the  Rbooro  the  day  the 
gentleman  was  not  able  to  be  here, 
you  will  see  that  Mr.  Clat,  who  Is  on 
the  task  force,  did  not  vote  and  decid- 
ed to  abstain  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  on  the  task  force.  The 
chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Elec- 
tions happens  to  be  Congressman  Pa- 
ifCTTA  of  California.  He  elected  to  vote 
"present,"  and  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  who  is  on  the  task  force,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  chose  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  issue. 

If  you  will  permit  I  Just  want  to 
quote  from  the  Indiana  editoriaL  It 
says: 

The  House  has  some  jusif Icatlon  for  being 
skeptical  of  Indiana's  ability  to  declare  a 
winner   in    this   dose   congreaslonal    race. 
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During  the  recount  thouasndt  of  ballots 
were  tossed  out  on  the  basis  of  technlcall- 
tiea.  Furthennore,  differing  standante  were 
used  for  determininc  which  ballots  to  accept 
or  reject  throughout  the  district 

Now  this  was  written  February  11. 
Iiras.  All  we  are  saying  is  the  House 
Administration  Committee  has  been 
able  to  transcend  partisan  politics.  It 
has  been  eminently  fair.  Nobody  ques- 
tioned the  ratio  when  I  chaired  a  task 
force  and  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Repub- 
licans. But  now  you  are  questioning 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  come  to 
this  body  with  its  recommendation. 
Tou  are  questioning  the  makeup  of 
that  committee,  and  I.  as  a  member,  I 
was  not  here  to  speak  on  this  topic, 
but  Just  being  a  meml>er  of  that  com- 
mittee, having  had  that  responsibility. 
I  reaUy  feel  it  is  important  that  I 
defend  the  integrity  of  that  commit- 
tee. 

It  has  never  been  unfair  you  people 
know  it.  Tou  serve  on  that  committee, 
and  I  know  you  will  make  sure  that  it 
is  fair. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  The  gentlewoman 
is  suggesting  that  the  committee 
Wayne  Hays  used  to  chair,  the  com- 
mltte  which  was  at  one  time  consid- 
ered an  extraordlnarly  powerfiil  com- 
mittee that  was  very  deliberately  used 
by  its  chairman— that  that  committee 
has  never,  you  did  not  mean  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress:  you  meant  in  the 
history  of  your  personal  experience? 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  meant  in  the  history 
of  ruling  on  elections.  I  was  very  spe- 
cific about  that.  You  can  bring  in  any 
innuendo  you  want,  but  you  people  did 
not  question  my  recommendation  or 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Demo- 
crats on  that  committee,  every  single 
one  of  them  down  the  line,  accepted 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chair, 
which  happened  in  that  case  to  be 
myself,  to  rule  as  lately  as  last  year,  to 
rule  on  that  subject. 

To  suggest  to  the  American  people 
that  that  committee  is  not  fair 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
claim n^UmC;^^ 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oeorgia  declines  to 
yield. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  would  like  to  say 
before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
C^ifomia  that  last  year  we  were  not 
dealing  with  a  Democratic  Party 
which  has  refused  to  seat  a  Member  of 
this  Congress  who  won  an  election, 
won  the  recount,  and  had  been  certi- 
fied. In  the  last  year,  we  were  in  a  very 
different  situation  than  the  ctirrent 
kind  of  blatant  partisanship  which  is. 
I  think,  unprecedented. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

You  know,  this  House  has  faced 
these  questions  before.  In  following 
the  Chambers  versus  Roush  case,  a 


statute  was  enacted  which  is  to  take 
care  of  things  like  this.  That  statute  is 
the  Federal  Election  Contest  Act, 
which  BCr.  McCloskey  had  every  right 
if  he  felt  that  he  should  contest  this, 
to  apply  under.  He  failed  to  do  so.  In 
many  other  court  situations,  that 
would  be  called  a  "faUure  to  exhaust 
his  remedies." 

The  remedies  at  hand  are  that, 
under  that  procedure  the  certified 
winner,  the  prima  fada  winner,  would 
be  seated  and  then  a  contest  would 
ensue  under  the  laws  that  have  al- 
ready been  established.  Now,  the  ex- 
traordinary thing  here  Is  there  has 
t>een  an  avoidance  of  the  very  law  that 
was  set  up  to  take  care  of  this  thing, 
presumably  because  under  the  laws 
that  have  been  established  in  the  past, 
one  is  to  take  one's  seat  fint,  and  then 
the  contest  proceeds.  Because  there 
has  been  a  distinction  drawn  in  the 
statute  between  the  prima  fada 
winner  and  the  final  winner.  Or  a 
prima  facia  right  to  be  seated  and  a 
final  right  to  be  seated. 

Now  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
we  have  a  procedure,  a  legal  prooedive 
that  was  well  thought  out;  that  was 
enforced  in  law.  and  yet  Mr.  MeChx- 
key.  for  whatever  reason,  decided  not 
to  avail  himself  of  that  Becauae  he 
did  not  avail  himself  of  that,  we  have 
this  situation  now.  and  Instifd  of  re- 
solving doubt  in  the  way  the  statute 
suggests,  instead  of  proceeding  in  the 
way  we  proceeded  for  82  out  of  83  con- 
tests in  the  history  of  this  House,  the 
only  exception  being  in  the  case  where 
there  were  2  certified  wiimers,  we 
throw  all  that  out  and  we  begin  anew, 
and  the  gentlewoman  wtxiders  why 
some  have  some  questions  about  it 

No  one  is  impugning  any  integrity 
here;  the  genUewnnan  got  up  and  sug- 
gested that  one  Monber  on  her  side  of 
the  aisle  voted  "presoit"  one  failed  to 
vote,  and  a  Member  on  otir  side  of  the 
aisle  voted  one  way  or  the  other.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  meant  to 
impugn  the  Republican  Members'  po- 
sition on  this,  but  the  lady  brought  up 
the  question. 

The  whole  point  is  whether  in  fact 
when  we  have  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding that  goes  outside  the  bounds 
of  the  Federal  Election  Contest  Act 
we  ought  not  to  then  have  an  extraor- 
dinary scrupulousness  with  respect  to 
fairness  so  that  the  appearances  of 
fairness  are  there  as  welL 

Now,  I  understand  the  gentlewoman, 
being  a  Member  of  the  party  of  the 
majority  may  not  have  the  sense  of 
the  concern  the  minority  might  have 
for  having  this  go  to  a  task  force  that 
is  made  up  2-to-I  of  the  majority 
party,  and  then  go  to  a  full  committee 
that  does  not  even  represent  the 
proper  ratio  of  this  House.  Out  of  all 
the  committees  of  the  House,  it  is  one 
of  three,  I  believe,  that  does  not  have 
proper  representation. 


If  the  gentlewoman  feels  that  some- 
how we  are  being  overwrought  with 
concern  when  we  have  to  go  to  two 
forums  in  which  the  representation  is 
not  equal  on  a  non-partisan  question, 
or  what  should  be  a  nonpartisui  ques- 
tion, then  perhaps  I  cannot  help  the 
gentlewoman  with  the  problem.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  that  is  a  concern  that  we 
do  have. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  tmly  have  about  4 
minutes;  let  me  make  two  comments 
then  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

First  of  all.  I  used  to  teach  courses 
in  which  we  tried  to  examine  the  psy- 
chology of  slavery.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems you  always  had  was  that  masters 
always  thought  slaves  were  happy  and 
slaves  always  thought  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  quiet,  and  it  always  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  the  masters  to  dis- 
cover that  the  slaves  had  not  been  all 
thathm>py. 

Now  you  have  two  Republicans  here 
saying  to  you  that  we  think  2-to-l,  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican,  prob- 
ably is  not  fair  by  the  very  structure 
of  it  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  chair- 
woman is  unfair,  it  is  not  to  say  that 
there  is  any  deliberate  attempt  to  be 
biased  or  nasty:  it  is  to  say  to  you  that 
by  definition  2-to-I  cannot  be  even. 
Two-to-one  cannot  be  fair  by  defini- 
tion. Two-to-one  automatically  means 
that  the  two  Democrats  are  automati- 
cally setting  up  the  procedures,  and 
the  Republican  is  at  best  being  pleas- 
ant and  diplomatic  and  conciliatory  in 
getting  the  best  deal  they  can. 

Now  if  the  gentlew(^man  seriously 
believes  that  if  everybbdy  who  is  on 
the  side  of  the  one  i»^  reporting  that 
being  outnumbered^to-1  is  not  fair, 
that  ever^bod^^i^o  gets  to  be  chair- 
man and  chairwoman  thinks  it  is  fair, 
if  the  gentlewoman  cannot  quite  un- 
derstand the  direct  parallel  between 
slave-master  psychology  and  that 
problem 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  Just  one  qui<± 
que8ti<m? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  The  gen- 
tleman seems  to  be  extremely  certain 
about  numbers  in  his  last  statement 
and  you  also  are  extranely  certain 
that  a  l£x.  Mclntyre  won  the  seat 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
said  it  is  very  dear  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
has  been  certified,  and  under  Indiana 
law,  won  the  vote  and  the  recount  and 
therefore,  has  the  presumption  of 
being  seated  while  the  task  force  has 
its  hearings. 

□  1410 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  But  you  do 
not  know  by  how  many  votes.  You  do 
not  know  the  number  of  votes  by 
which  he  won,  do  you? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  think,  in  fact  he 
won  by  34  and  418. 


UM 
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Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Which  one 
is  it,  34  or  418?  Also,  on  the  night  of 
the  election.  McCloskey  won  by  72 
votes. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Wait  a  second. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  keep 
questioning  how  it  is  that  you  all  are 
so  absolutely  certain  that  that  is  the 
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UM 


Mr.  LUNOREN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
reclaim  my  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Oimo- 
mch]  has  the  time. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  flatly  that  that  Is  clearly  incor- 
rect, and  anybody  who  looks  at  the 
case  knows  it  is  incorrect,  because  on 
election  night  two  precincts  were 
double-counted,  and  everybody  knows 
that 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Let  me 
Just  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  Let  me  fur- 
thermore make  the  assertion,  because 
I  am  about  to  nm  out  of  time  and  the 
gentleman  may  take  his  own  time  if  he 
would  like,  but  let  me  Just  make  the 
assertion  quite  clearly  that  there  are 
many  districts  and  many  races  in 
American  history  that  are  very  close 
in  which  one  does  not  know  precisely. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  So  we  re- 
count them. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  historically  we 
recount  them  after  seating  the  certi- 
fied winner,  and  if  the  person  who 
holds  the  certificate  then  loses,  they 
step  aside.  In  the  most  famous  case  in 
1937,  it  took  18  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  let  me  ask 
the  gentlewoman  this  question: 

I  think,  and  I  do  not  want  to  men- 
tion any  names  today.  I  think  I  can 
find  some  Republicans  willing  to 
assert  formally  on  the  floor  of  cases  of 
unfairness  in  House  Administration.  If 
they  do  that,  are  you  willing  on  the 
next  vote  to  switch  your  vote  and  seat 
Mclntyre? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am  not  wlUing  to 
switch  my  vote  to  seat  Mclntyre  be- 
cause I  personally  think 

Bir.  GINGRICH.  Then  we  have  no 
real  point  in  this  dialog. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Let  me  finish.  You 
asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  asked  you  and 
you  answered  my  question,  which  is, 
you  will  not  switch  your  vote.  So  in 
fact  the  evidence  is 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  can  guarantee  one 
thinr- 1  will  be  here  to  vote,  unlike  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  decided 
not  to  be  here  when  there  was  a  criti- 
cal vote. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think,  given  the 
size  of  the  majority  you  have 

Ms.  OAKAR.  But  I  do  want  to  go 
back  to— — 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  I  reclaim  my 
time,  since  I  am  about  out.  But  I  will 
be  glad  to  come  back  tomorrow,  if  the 


gentlewoman 
some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  say  In  dos- 
ing that  it  should  be  Illustrative  to 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  people 
who  are  watching  that,  in  fact,  those 
on  the  Republican  side  who  are  in  the 
minority  on  these  committees  are 
saying  very  specifically  that  2-to-l  Is 
not  fair,  is  not  unbiased,  is  not  impar- 
tial by  the  very  nature  of  it.  and  we 
are  saying  specifically,  and  I  put  it  in 
the  Rkoko  today,  the  AtlanU  Journal 
Constitution  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorials  that  say  Mclntyre 
should  be  seated. 

Every  precedent  calls  for  Mclntyre 
to  be  seated,  and  there  are  SOO.OOO 
people  in  Indiana  who  today  do  not 
have  a  Representative. 


THE  POUR  CRUCIAL  VOTES  ON 
THE  MX  MISSILE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yorii  [Mr.  SnuT- 
TOH  ]  is  recoviised  for  00  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  ft»eaker.  the 
American  people  today  are  looking 
forward  to  the  date  of  March  12  when 
the  arms  control  negotiations  are  to  be 
begun  in  the  great  city  of  Geneva.  I 
think  all  of  us  are  looking  forward  to 
that  event  with  a  great  deal  of  opti- 
mism, and  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and.  I  understand,  also  in 
the  other  body,  the  presiding  officers 
have  named  a  very  large  number  of 
congressional  observers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  should  not  refer  to  pro- 
ceedings in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  apologise.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of 
observers  named  In  the  Congress  who 
will  be  in  Geneva  on  the  12th  of 
BCarch  with  the  enthusiasm  that  has 
been  generated,  and  where  events  in 
recent  days  have  seemed  to  indicate 
that  these  negotiations  are  going  to  be 
going  ahead  with  more  success  than 
we  have  had  in  any  certainly  in  the 
past  10  years. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
were  very  much  Impressed  the  other 
day  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  lent  her  support  to 
the  strategic  defense  InitiaUve.  which 
certainly,  from  what  the  press  has  In- 
dicated, added  to  the  support  on  our 
side  of  the  ocean. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  think  a 
number  of  people  perhaps  are  not 
aware  of.  and  that  Is  that  there  is  one 
very  serious  political  time  bomb  that 
could  Impair  and  very  possibly  even 
terminate  the  Geneva  arms  negotia- 
tions before  they  had  ever  begun,  and 
that  is  the  arrangement  that  was 
made  in  the  military  Defense  Authori- 
sation Act  of  1085  In  which  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  BCC  missiles  in  the 
amount  of  %Vh  billion  was  fenced  in 


by  one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
unique  arrangements  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  26  years  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  this  body. 

That  was  an  arrangement  that  indi- 
cated that  no  money  could  be  provided 
for  the  MX  unless  and  until  early  in 
the  month  of  March  there  would  be 
some  four  votes  in  the  House  and  in 
the  other  body  to  unfence  that  par- 
ticular money.  This  means  that  there 
would  have  to  be  one  vote  in  the 
House  to  authorize  the  money;  there 
would  have  to  be  another  vote  in  the 
House  to  appropriate  the  money.  Both 
of  these  would  have  to  be  affirmative 
votes,  with  a  majority  of  "ayes." 

There  would  have  to  be  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  to  authorize  the  money,  and  a 
second  vote  in  the  Senate,  also  suc- 
cessful, to  appropriate  the  funds  in 
the  amount  of  %2V»  billion. 

This  Is  a  very  unusual  arrangement, 
because  it  means  that  if  any  one  of 
those  four  votes  is  a  negative  vote,  the 
MX  missile  will  go  down  the  drain  and 
very  likely  with  it  will  go  the  end  of 
the  negotiations  that  are  designed  to 
be  opened  in  Geneva  on  the  14th  of 
March. 

Elxactly  when  those  votes  are  gtring 
to  be  taken  will  be  up  to  the  President, 
who  must  make  the  request,  and  then 
to  the  leadership  in  both  this  body 
and  in  the  both  body.  My  understand- 
ing Is  that  the  Speaker's  Intention  Is 
to  get  the  vote  very  early  in  the 
month  of  March,  which  will  of  course 
mean  before  the  end  of  this  particular 
week. 

I  think  there  has  been  in  the  last 
several  years  a  very  substantial  battle 
over  the  liCX  missile. 

D  1420 

The  House  a  couple  of  jrears  ago 
voted  by  a  slim  margin  to  approve  the 
MX  missile,  and  then  in  1984  we  cast 
two  votes,  one  which  would  have  ap- 
proved the  missile  by  a  single  vote  and 
another  which  deleted  the  missile  by  a 
single  vote. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  have  risen  in  this  chamber 
and  even  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  excoriate  the  MX  as  a 
waste  of  money  and  pouring  money 
down  a  rathole  and  who  have  felt  that 
it  was  a  waste  of  funds.  But  I  would 
point  out  to  those  who  have  tradition- 
ally been  opposed  to  the  MX  missile, 
as  many  of  them  have  also  been  op- 
posed to  other  aspects  of  our  defense 
establishment,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  In  its  own  arsenal  at  this  particu- 
lar time  800  MX-type  missiles.  These 
are  the  hard-target  missiles.  These  are 
the  missiles  that  can  destroy  other 
missiles  in  their  silos.  And  here  In  the 
United  States,  as  we  like  to  project  a 
capability  in  terms  of  military  achieve- 
ments certainly  at  least  as  good  as  the 
Soviets',  if  not  superior,  we  do  not  yet 


have  a  single-hard-target  missile  In  our 
entire  inventory. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  votes  that 
have  been  recorded  over  the  last  2 
years  that  I  have  referred  to.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  Democratic 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body  have  been  in  the  majority  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  MX 
missile.  However,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  those  who  take  this  as  a  party  po- 
sition are  perhaps  foregetting  recent 
history,  because  the  MX  missile  was 
not  developed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration: the  MX  missile  was  developed 
by  the  Carter  administration.  It  is 
clearly  and  obviously  and  specifically 
and  historically  a  Democratic  mlssUe. 
In  fact,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee  that  I  had 
the  honor  of  chairing  produced  a 
study  that  indicated  that  with  the  ca- 
pabilities In  terms  of  explosive  power 
and  accuracy  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had— and  this  was  back  in  1977— the 
Soviet  Union  had  the  c^Mbility  of 
wiping  out  some  90  percent  of  the 
land-based  missiles  in  our  own  arsenal, 
the  Mlnuteman  HI.  That  was  because 
the  Mlnuteman  III  silos'  hardness  had 
no  match  with  the  Soviet  Union's  and 
also  because  of  the  improved  accuracy 
and  the  greater  explosive  power  of  the 
Soviet  missiles. 

That  study  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Secretary 
Brown,  in  1977.  and  Harold  Brown 
pooh-poohed  it  for  a  while.  Then  after 
additional  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  after  additional  analyses  of 
the  material  that  was  provided  to  our 
committee,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Secretary  Brown,  adcnowledged  that 
there  was  in  fact  a  capability  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  able  to 
wipe  out  our  main  nuclear  deterrent, 
the  Mlnuteman  III  missile,  and  still 
leave  the  Soviets  with  the  capability 
of  a  response,  even  were  we  to  retali- 
ate with  our  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  realize  that 
Mr.  Carter  recognized  what  was  indeed 
a  very  serious  difference  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union  when  it 
came  to  missile  capabilities.  In  fact, 
the  new  President,  who  had  indicated 
his  own  concern  with  respect  to  arms 
control,  had  sent  his  newly-named  Sec- 
retary of  SUte.  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance,  to 
the  Soviet  Union  with  his  first  propos- 
al for  smne  kind  of  agreement  in  con- 
nection with  defense.  What  President 
Carter  instructed  Secretary  Vance  to 
do  was  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  should  give  up  the  SS-18 
and  the  SS-19,  which  are  their  most 
dangerous,  most  explosive,  and  most 
c^Mtble  minUes,  many  of  them  far 
more  explosive  and  far  more  accurate 
and  with  greater  throw-weight  than 
anything  we  had  in  our  arsenal.  BCr. 
Carter  had  Secretary  Vance  tell  the 
Soviets  that  if  they  would  eliminate 
the  SS-18's  and  SS-19's  or  even  cut 


them  back,  recognizing,  as  President 
Carter  did.  that  It  was  these  enor- 
mous, elephantine  missiles  that  posed 
the  greatest  danger  to  us.  we  would 
not  proceed  with  our  effort  to  try  to 
build  a  more  serious  and  more  effec- 
tive mlsiOe  than  the  one  that  we  still 
have,  the  Mlnuteman  m— and  we  even 
have  some  Mlnuteman  n's  that  go 
back  to  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

And  what  did  the  Russians  do?  They 
laughed  Secretary  Vance  out  of 
Moscow.  They  said.  "How  do  you 
expect  us.  with  all  of  the  ef forU  that 
we  put  into  building  these  missiles  to 
protect  our  turf,  to  then  destroy  them 
Just  because  you  say  you  are  not  going 
to  go  ahead  with  a  similar  missfle?" 
And  the  Secretary  of  State  came  back 
from  Moscow  almost  unnerved  by  that 
kind  of  treatment  that  was  accorded 
to  the  senior  monber  of  the  new 
Carter  Cabinet. 

So  when  this  Information  was  digest- 
ed, the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Brown,  decided  that.  yes.  it  was  time 
to  begin  to  find  some  kind  of  a  weapon 
that  will  match  the  enormous  weapons 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  would 
provide  a  genuine  measure  of  deter- 
rence, not  only  in  terms  of  their 
throw-weight  but  also  in  terms  of 
their  accuracy.  And  that  was  the  MX 
missile. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  would  not  want 
to  be  respooslble  for  voting  down  this 
particular  mIssUe  whidi  was  developed 
by  the  previous  Democratic  adminis- 
tration at  a  time  whoi  the  Democratic 
Party  would  then  be  charged  with 
having  wredied  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva  even  before  they  got  started. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  this  par- 
ticular stage  we  oug^t  to  begin  to  rec- 
ognise that  if  we  are  going  to  get  any 
kind  of  agreement,  any  Und  of  agree- 
ment on  arms  ctmtrol.  between  these 
two  countries  that  will  put  an  end  to 
the  so-called  arms  race,  we  ought  not 
to  have  this  be  a  partisan  matter  It 
ought  to  be  a  bipartisan  agreement. 

a  14S0 

We  have  also,  I  think,  those  who  for 
one  reason  for  another  seem  to  en- 
shrine the  MX  missile  as  one  of  the 
more  dangwous  pieces  of  artillery, 
that  it  is  actually  a  part  and  parcel  of 
another  rather  remaricable  arms  con- 
trol arrangement  and  that  is  the 
agreement  to  build  at  the  same  time 
that  we  build  the  MX  missile  that  we 
also  build  the  so-called  BCldgetman 
missile,  which  would  not  have  the  10 
warheads  that  the  MX  has.  but  would 
have  a  single  warhead,  but  it  would  be 
protected  because  of  its  ability  to  be 
mobile.  As  it  Is  moved  around,  obvious- 
ly from  place  to  place,  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  for  any  enemy  to 
determine  exactly  where  it  is. 

One  other  thing  that  I  think  we 
should  recognize  is  that  if  anybody 
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has  been  pajring  attrition,  we  remem- 
ber and  recognize  what  it  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  respects  is  strength  and 
wherever  they  see  weakness,  they  give 
it  no  reject  at  alL  We  have  seen  this 
demonstrated  In  just  recent  months  as 
the  Soviet  leadership  walked  out  of 
the  INF  negotiations  last  year,  not 
only  the  INF  negotiations,  but  also 
the  START  negotiations  and  vowed 
they  would  not  come  bac^  to  those  ne- 
gotiations unless  and  until  we  had 
taken  out  the  Pershlngs  and  Uie 
ground  launched  cruise  missiles  that 
we  had  put  Into  place  at  the  request  of 
our  European  allies  for  their  protec- 
tion. 

That  was  a  posture  that  went  on  for 
a  number  of  months  and  then  when 
the  strategic  defoise  initiative,  the  so- 
called  Star  Wars  proposal  by  the  ad- 
ministration was  unveiled,  the  Soviet 
Union  finally  recognised  that  in  this 
particular  field  we  were  ahead  of  them 
and  they  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
they  were  not  coming  in  as  second 
best.  They  saw  the  strength  of  our  po- 
sition and  Just  as  Mrs.  Thatcher  indi- 
cated from  this  podium  Just  the  other 
day.  it  was  not  their  beneficent  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States  that 
brought  them  back  to  the  table,  it  was 
the  buildup  that  had  been  represented 
by  the  development  of  not  only  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative,  but  other 
increases  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  been  making  in  terms  of 
building  up  our  strength  in  an  effort 
to  dose  the  gap.  the  rather  dangerous 
gap  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  far  as  our  own  protection  was 
concerned. 

We  are  told  that  perhaps  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  exercise  restraint,  but 
that  has  never  proved  satisfactory.  It 
was  Mr.  Brown  himself.  Secretary 
Brown,  the  Defense  Secretary  in  the 
Carter  administxation.  who  propound- 
ed the  very  significant  proof  that 
when  we  build,  the  Soviet  Union 
builds.  When  we  do  not  build,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  build. 

We  saw  back  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Carter  administration  that  our  re- 
straint when  we  voluntarily  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  gave  up  the  B-1 
bcnnber.  we  got  from  the  Soviet  Union 
absolutely  nothing  in  return. 

We  also  recognize  in  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration the  enhanced  radiation 
we^Mn.  which  ha.s  been  dubbed  the 
neutron  bomb,  was  also  given  up.  We 
declined  to  provide  it  to  our  allies 
where  it  would  in  fact  be  an  extremely 
effective  weapon  to  defend  ourselves 
against  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Western 
Elurope.  We  got  nothing  in  return  for 
yielding  that  particular  developmoit. 

So  I  think  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  ex- 
ercise any  further  restraint,  but  dear- 
ly of  a  week  before  the  negotiations 
open  in  Geneva,  the  negotiations  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  forced  to  come 
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back  to  because  of  the  military  pos- 
ture that  we  have  been  achieving  In 
the  last  4  or  5  years,  the  most  tragic 
thing  of  all  would  be  If  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  one  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  nega- 
tive vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  we  were  to  reject  the  MX  mis- 
sile, we  would  have  brought  to  a 
screeching  halt  the  most  promising 
arms  negotiation  opportunities  in  a 
decade.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possi- 
bly do  that,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
to  remind  our  colleagues  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body  Just  what  it  is 
that  Is  at  stake.  It  is  negotiating  op- 
portunities more  than  anything  else 
because  of  the  strength  of  this  missile 
that  would  begin  to  match  the  one 
that  they  have  in  such  extensive  quan- 
UUes. 

For  that  reason  I  Intend,  with  the 
help  of  my  colleagues  to  utilize  as 
much  as  possible  between  now  and  the 
first  of  March  theae  opportunities  in 
terms  of  special  orders  to  present  the 
facts  with  regard  to  this  situation, 
which  certainly  nobody  wants  to  bring 
about,  but  which  could  be  brought 
about  carelessly  if  one  simply  relied  on 
the  old  prejudices  of  a  year  ago  or  two 
years  ago  that  would  lead  to  a  nega- 
tive vote,  that  we  would  regret  for 
many,  many  decades  into  the  future. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  want  to 
express  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  has  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  Members.  It  is  gratifying  that 
he  intends  to  talk  further  on  this  sub- 
ject and  to  have  others  do  likewise. 

Let  me  underscore  just  one  or  two 
points  that  the  gentleman  made,  if  I 
may.  First  of  all,  he  talked  about  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  not  an  economic 
power.  It  is  not  a  political  power,  but 
it  is  an  awesome  military  power  and  it 
represents  military  strength. 

The  reason,  in  the  Judgment  of  this 
Member,  that  the  Soviets  are  at  the 
bargaining  table  today,  in  addition  to 
those  things  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, is  that  they  read  the  polls, 
they  read  the  vote  last  fall,  and  it  Is 
very  encouraging  to  me  that  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
his  maiden  address  following  his  elec- 
tion indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  for 
the  Democratic  Party  to  be  considered 
as  "soft  on  defense."  In  that  context, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  permit  this 
upcoming  vote  to  fall,  it  might  very 
well  be  assimied  by  the  American 
people  that  those  who  vote  that  way 
are  "soft  on  defense." 

In  the  Judgment  of  this  Member, 
this  is  the  best  opportunity  that  we 
have  ever  had  to  get  an  agreement. 
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Everyone  that  I  have  talked  with 
who  has  been  actively  involved  in  the 
preparations  for  these  talks  has  said 
to  me  there  is  a  difference  this  time. 
There  is  a  difference  this  time.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  really  do  want  an 
agreement. 

They  are  not  going  to  be  very  anx- 
ious for  that  agreement  If  we  com- 
mence now  to  unilaterally  disarm.  So  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  advice  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SnuT- 
TON]  will  be  taken,  that  we  will  have 
an  affirmative  vote  when  the  matter  is 
brought  before  the  House,  that  we  will 
have  an  agreement  In  Geneva. 

I  beUeve  that  Is  the  wish  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  In  the  world. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  again  for  his  willingness  to  devote 
his  time  and  energies  to  get  this  mes- 
sage out  to  the  American  people  and 
particularly  to  the  Members  of  this 
congress. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  certainly 
an  outstanding  Member  of  this  body 
and  a  very  effective  and  capable 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Servloes 
Committee.  I  share  his  views  certainly 
that  this  is  the  will  not  only  of  the 
American  people  but  of  peace  loving 
peoples  around  the  world  that  we  con- 
clude a  satisfactory  agreement  that 
will  hopefuUy  bring  an  end  to  nuclear 
weapons. 

But  a  single  mistaken  vote  when  this 
series  of  four  comes  along  could  wipe 
out,  as  the  gentleman  has  already  said, 
certainly  our  best  opportunity  in  a 
long,  long  time. 

I  expect  to  try  to  get  special  orders 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  a 
number  of  Members  on  both  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  and  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  have  ex- 
pressed their  desires  to  join  in  ao  that 
I  think  by  March  1,  and  well  before 
March  13  we  will  have  a  clear-cut  indi- 
cation that  the  American  Congreai.  re- 
gardless of  what  it  may  have  done  In 
the  last  2  years,  recognlaes  that  we 
must  ensure  the  survival  of  the  MX  if 
we  want  to  move  on  to  even  more  ef- 
fective arms  agreements. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


FARM  CRISIS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mt. 
OomAtB).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  PBnrr]  is  recognised  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm 
crisis  in  rural  America  deepens.  An  es- 
timated 240.000  family  farmers  are  in 
financial  distress.  Unless  steps  are 
taken  to  bring  interest  rates  down.  Im- 
prove our  markets  and  bring  commodi- 
ty prices  up.  many  of  these  fanners 
willfaU. 


We  simply  cannot  allow  that  to 
happen. 

According  to  Prof.  Neal  Harl  of  Iowa 
State  University,  the  current  Farm 
Credit  Program  offered  by  this  admin- 
istration will  assist  perhaps  as  many  as 
00,000  farm  families,  oiUy  60.000,  or 
one-quarter  of  the  estimated  240,000 
troubled  farmers  in  America. 

More  must  be  done  or  we  face  a  col- 
lapse of  our  rural  economy. 

Later  this  week  the  House  will  con- 
sider the  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act. 
This .  credit  measure  would  provide 
loan  guarantees  to  banks  in  exchange 
for  those  banks  reducing  interest  rates 
on  farm  loans  by  3  to  4  percentage 
points.  It  would  also  allow  advance 
CCC  loans  at  about  9  percent  Interest 
on  up  to  one-half  of  a  farmer's  expect- 
ed crop  In  order  to  provide  spring  op- 
erating money  to  those  farmers.  These 
advance  loans  would  be  secured  by  the 
crop  in  the  f  aU. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  credit  effort  wUl 
go  much  farther  than  the  administra- 
tion's program  In  meeting  the  credit 
needs  of  America's  farmers. 

As  a  oosponsor  of  this  measure  I  was 
heartened  by  the  strong  bipartisan 
support  given  this  bill  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Most  farmers  and 
most  lenders  agree  that  we  need  a 
credit  program  similar  to  the  one  em- 
bodied in  the  Emergency  Farm  Credit 
Act.  Clearly  most  members  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  are  In  strong  sup- 
port of  this  measure  and  I  expect  most 
Members  of  the  House  will  vote  for 
the  bUl  later  this  week. 

We  now  need  the  help  of  this  admin- 
istration and  this  President  to  put  the 
credit  program  in  place  before  it  is  too 
late  for  rural  America. 

I  want  to  share  today  a  number  of 
letters  flt«n  good,  hard  woi^lng  farm- 
ers In  Minnesota.  If  this  administra- 
tion and  this  President  still  have 
doubts  that  there  is  a  real  crisis  in  ag- 
riculture, I  hope  that  they  are  listen- 
ing because  we  need  the  help  of  this 
administration  and  this  President  if 
we  are  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
these  family  farmers  to  stay  on  the 
land. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  letter 
from  a  farmer  in  the  Albert  Lea  area. 
It  says: 

We  in  Southern  Iflnneaota  need  KMne  se- 
rious help  in  MTiculture.  The  credit  bill 
would  slve  help  to  get  the  crops  In  the 
ground  this  year.  We  need  the  Interest 
break  along  with  keeping  our  balance  re»- 
■onable  at  the  local  bank.  I  am  »  young 
fanner  trying  to  stay  in  agriculture.  We  feel 
the  farmers'  problems  were  not  all  caused 
by  farmers. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  farmer  from 
Comfrey,  MN: 

I  am  writing  In  regard  to  the  farm  econo- 
my. The  high  interest  rates  and  low  com- 
modity prices  are  hurting  many  fanners.  We 
need  help  in  saving  our  family  farms.  If 
something  Is  not  done  immediately  many 
farmers  will  be  sold  out  before  spring  plant- 


ing. It  Isn't  only  farmers,  but  also  smaU 
businesMS  who  are  in  trouble.  I  ask  for  your 
help  in  solving  this  current  farm  crisis. 
Please  do  all  you  can  at  the  Federal  level  to 
help  us. 

From  the  Saint  Charles  community 
I  have  a  letter  from  someone  who  is  on 
the  chamber  of  commerce: 

TlUs  self-employed  Indlvldxial  urges  you  to 
do  everything  you  can  to  help  the  deserving 
fanner  in  their  plight  for  survival.  America 
needs  lU  farmers.  Please  do  whatever  you 
can  to  help  them. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Sauk  Centre, 
BCN: 

We  are  writing  to  you  to  express  our  con- 
cern about  the  problems  the  farmers  In  our 
area  are  f  adng.  Liow  commodity  prices,  high 
borrowing  costs,  and  high  operating  costa 
are  all  coming  to  force  many  good  fanners 
into  a  situation  of  near  failure.  We  can  see  a 
diaastnnis  situation  developing  Statewide 
Involving  not  only  farmers  tmt  small  busi- 
nesses ss  well.  The  rural  areas  need  help 
and  soon  to  keep  this  situation  from  getting 
completely  out  of  hand.  We  firmly  believe 
this  calls  for  Immediate  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  you  are  listen- 
ing. 

I  have  a  letter  as  well  from  Freeborn 
Cotmty.  A  farmer  there  writes: 

I  support  the  credit  program.  It  provides 
(or  some  immediate  money  to  plant  the 
1985  crop.  We  need  this  to  provide  for  the 
last  M  to  30  percent  of  our  loan  needs  above 
the  bank  loans. 

Again,  this  letter  Is  in  support  of  the 
bill  that  will  be  brought  before  the 
House  later  this  week. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  Wllm<Hit, 
BCN.  The  letter  reads: 

Mr.  Stockman  tells  us  that  it  Is  the  greed 
that  has  put  farmers  Into  this  depression.  I 
cannot  understand  how  an  expert  economist 
cannot  add  two  and  two  in  order  to  figure 
out  that  the  government  deficit  and  other 
economic  problems  are  based  on  the  same 
problems  that  are  putting  the  squeese  on 
the  farms.  Both  government  and  farmers 
borrow  money  at  ridiculous  rates  because 
our  government  doesn't  have  control  of  the 
money  system.  Both  farmers  and  govern- 
ment are  at  the  mercy  of  the  government's 
poor  trade  policies.  The  resulting  Inflation 
of  the  dollar  has  increased  the  price  of  what 
we  buy.  but  not  the  price  of  what  we  selL 

I  have  a  letter  from  another  Free- 
bom  County  farmer.  It  says: 

I  am  In  support  of  the  bill  that  Repreaent- 
aUve  Tom  IHschle  of  South  DakoU  pre- 
sented luiown  as  the  Advance  Production 
lioan  Program. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  bill 
that  will  be  brought  before  the  floor 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  This 
farmer  goes  on  to  write: 

I  believe  the  bill  offers  the  most  feasible 
plan  to  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his  crop 
planted.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the 
crisis  that  exists.  Timely  action  is  essmtlal 
to  Tptwiwi—  the  far-reaching  detrimental  ef- 
fects that  could  occur  to  not  only  the  farm- 
ers but  to  all  those  who  depend  on  agricul- 
ture. I  beUeve  this  bill  offers  us  this  timely 
action.  Thank  you  for  your  concern  and 
your  efforts. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Warren.  MN, 
from  a  family  farmer  there. 


We  operate  a  family  farm  In  the  Red 
River  Valley.  Our  altuatiOD  is  desperate.  We 
need  your  help  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have 
been  farmbig  for  14  years.  My  wife  and  I  are 
38  years  old  and  have  four  children,  ages 
three  and  one-half  to  eleven  years  old. 

Our  problems  are  as  follows:  High  interest 
rates,  low  commodity  prioes.  huge  operating 
expenses  snd  machinery  costs.  Also  weather 
has  been  taking  a  toll  on  our  crops  the  past 
three  years  which  we  understand  is  uncon- 
trollable. We  need  help  with  interest  rates 
and  commodity  prioes  snd  also  a  long  term, 
low  interest  loan  for  our  huge  debt  We 
need  a  5  percent  Interest  rate  in  order  to  be 
able  to  service  Uie  debt  for  producing  our 
crx>pa  with  the  high  cost  we  have  and  ex- 
penses we  have  In  farming.  We  also  need  an 
Improved  farm  program. 
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Now  a  letter  fnun  a  Madison  farmer 
I  am  going  to  be  very  honest  with  you  in 
this  letter  by  telling  you  how  this  farming 
situation  is  out  here.  It  is  reaUy  awful  now. 
We  have  been  farming  for  nearly  M  years 
now.  We  bought  the  family  fans  of  8M 
acres  and  we  didn't  pay  the  $800  or  the 
$1,000  an  acre  for  your  fann  Uke  some  of 
our  neii^bors  did.  We  have  three  daugh- 
ters. aD  teenagers  now.  one  is  college  sge. 
We  have  always  bad  to  manage  very  careful- 
ly to  make  ends  meet  We  keep  the  Minne- 
soU  Farm  Account  Book  and  bekmg  to  a 
farm  management  program.  We  farrow 
more  and  more  bogs  every  year  trying  to 
bring  In  a  UtUe  more  income.  But  tbeae  days 
regardless  of  what  we  do  there  is  no  money 
to  be  made  out  here.  We  have  always  been 
able  to  meet  our  basic  bills  like  electricity, 
telephone.  iiMuranoe,  grocery  bills  et  cetera. 
Now  I  have  cut  way  back  on  groceries  and  I 
fiiMi  myself  worried  to  write  out  the  REA 
bill  which  lias  gone  up  steadily.  Our  Janu- 
ary bill  was  $1$  more  than  the  same  reading 
would  have  been  in  December.  Even  the 
school  lunch  which  we  have  always  paid 
without  aid  seems  terrltdy  blgh  to  pay  be- 
cause we  Just  dont  know  where  to  turn 
when  our  checking  sooount  is  overdrawn. 
We  have  our  fann  payment  coming  up  now 
in  llareh  which  we  always  paid  with  our 
soybean  crop.  But  with  tbe  low  prioes  it  Just 
isn^  there.  Our  hog  checks  sU  go  to  PCA. 
With  the  high  interest  rates  msny  times  the 
whole  check  goes  for  Interest,  nothing  paid 
on  prindpaL  Tmposslhle  to  get  ahead  that 
way.  We  thought  that  maybe  if  we  wrote  to 
you  and  explained  our  situation  you  would 
try  to  use  your  influence  in  Wsshington  to 
help  us  out  here  on  the  f sim.  We  would  sp- 
predate  any  help  you  could  be  to  us. 

A  farmer  from  Slajrton  writes: 

We  the  people  of  rural  America  are  suffer- 
ing severe  finsnelal  stress.  We  implore  you 
to  give  us  the  help  we  so  desperately  need. 
Hardworking,  honest  people  are  losing  their 
farms,  homes  snd  busineaes  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  It  is  time  that  the  people 
who  run  tbe  government  open  their  eyes 
and  see  what  la  going  on  out  here  before  it 
to  too  Ute.  _ 

We  sre  counting  on  your  help.  Please 
don't  let  us  down. 

Mr.  President,  are  you  listening  to 
rural  America? 

A  letter  here  from  Minnesota  Lake: 

The  sise  of  my  farm  to  160  acres,  80  acres 
of  which  to  slough.  Estimation  of  costs  for 
thto  coming  spring  for  the  ctaemicato  which 
I  use  will  be  approximately  $8000.  The  cost 
of  the  seed  com  will  be  approximately 
$1000. 


I  currently  received  $2.34  per  bushel  on 
my  corn  and  $6.37  per  bushel  for  tbe  l>eans. 
However,  several  other  costs  take  from  any 
profit  I  may  make.  For  example,  the  cost  of 
storage  and  the  cost  of  drying  the  corn 
when  harvested.  The  cost  of  storage  of  tbe 
grain  products  at  the  local  elevator  to  S 
cents  a  busheL  a  total  of  $210.  Tbe  cost  of 
drying  the  com  was  $800.  Tbe  cost  of  oper- 
ating tbe  farm  in  tbe  realm  of  gasoline,  oil 
and  ao  forth  to  outstanding.  Tbe  cost  of 
these  things  to  approximately  $3000  per 
year.  The  cost  of  electricity  used  to  main- 
tain the  farm  to  $800.  The  repairs  on  my  ma- 
cbinery  to  $8,100,  $3000  of  whkdi  to  still  out- 
stsmHrg  due  to  Uie  higher  interest  on  the 
loan.  Because  prices  sre  so  low  for  the  f srm 
products  I  find  it  difficult  to  come  up  with 
the  money  to  pay  for  these  outstanding 
debts.  I  also  raise  ten  bead  of  beef  cattle 
and  approximately  150  bogs.  The  cost  of 
concentrate  to  $3,918  per  year  depending  on 
the  number  of  hogs  and  the  cost  of  concen- 
trate. The  cost  of  veterinary  expenses  to 
$3000  per  year.  Tberefme  you  can  see  tbe 
importance  of  my  letter.  I  as  a  small  fanner 
need  lower  interest  rates  on  my  farm  loans. 
The  sBull  fsrmer  needs  better  prioes  for  the 
goods  wbkta  be  seUs.  The  present  prices  for 
the  goods  to  not  enooah  to  pay  for  tbe  out- 
standing debts.  let  slone  pay  for  any  Uving 
fxpfnsf ,  Please  take  the  time  to  cheek  into 
thto  matter.  Look  closely  at  the  cost  of  in- 
terest and  the  prioes  we  received.  Farmers 
used  to  be  tbe  bread  basket  of  America.  Are 
they  any  kmger? 

A  farmer  from  the  Delavan  area 
writes: 

Who  to  going  to  farm  thto  land  when 
young  farmers  are  put  off?  Our  town  used 
to  support  three  grocery  stores.  Now  one 
small  one  to  struggling  to  keep  open.  Some 
people  go  in  their  cars  and  go  to  larger 
towns  and  buy  groceries.  I  do  too  but  we 
also  support  our  home  store.  Unless  fsrmen 
get  better  prioes  for  grain  and  Uvestock  it 
will  be  more  dostaigs  of  businesses. 

Now  we  have  to  go  miles  iat  parts  for 
breakdowns  in  machinery  and  that  ooststhe 
farmer  extra  money,  too.  And  their  interest 
rates  are  so  far  out  of  line  tt  to  ridkulous. 
No  farmer  or  anyone  else  can  pay  them. 
Tbeae  young  farmers  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  do  work  hard  should  be  given 
more  time  and  a  better  dianoe. 

A  letter  from  Freebtmi  County: 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  our  farm 
crtoto  whicb  I  fear  will  envdope  our  entire 
economy  if  It  to  not  checked.  Although  I  am 
a  County  Farm  Bureau  president  and  agree 
with  their  basic  phOooophy  snd  agree  that 
possibly  all  farmers  cannot  be  saved,  the  sad 
truth  to  there  are  very  few  poor  farmers  or 
managers  out  there  anymore. 

Mr.  Block,  Mr.  Stockman.  Mr. 
Reagan,  are  you  listening,  "the  fact  Is 
there  are  very  few  poor  farmers  or 
managers  out  there  anymore." 

This  writer  goes  on: 

Aixl  thto  problem  was  not  caused  by  farm- 
en  buying  hi^  priced  land.  Only  a  very 
^iw^ii  percentage  of  tbe  land  has  changed 
hands  and  little  of  that  has  ever  or  wfU  ever 
be  paid  for.  Much  of  that  has  already  gone 
back.  Actually  the  greed  of  the  vast  number 
of  people  farming  the  farmers  to  a  large  part 
of  the  problem,  be  It  fertiliser,  seeds,  cheml- 
cato.  concentrate,  machinery,  repairs,  inter- 
ests, taxes,  buildings,  veterinary  services, 
you  name  it  and  they  are  all  to  blame. 
About  four  years  ago  costs  of  production  ex- 
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ceeded  returns  &nd  there  is  your  problem.  A 
Urge  percent  of  the  economy  In  our  country 
is  Ued  to  this  expenditure.  Five  machinery 
dealers  have  alrMdy  gone  out  in  our  area 
since  January  1.  Farm  Bureau  policy  which 
is  to  cut  the  deficit  thus  forcing  Interest 
rates  down  plus  more  exports  is  great  but  by 
that  time  up  to  50  percent  of  the  farmers 
will  be  gone  and  it  is  hard  to  promote  a  poor 
quality,  overpriced  product  which  our  ex- 
ports have  become. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  tells  it  aU: 
there  are  few  poor  farmers  or  manas- 
ers  out  there  anymore.  This  problem 
was  not  caused  by  farmers  simply 
buying  high  priced  land. 

For  the  last  4  years  production  costs 
have  exceeded  returns.  Therein  lies 
the  problem. 

Now  we  must  get  in  place  a  farm 
program  that  makes  sense  for  the 
short  term  or  these  farmers  will  not  be 
there  in  the  long  term.  This  letter  says 
it  all. 

Are  you  listening.  Bfr.  President? 

Prom  Red  Wing,  the  letter  sUtes: 

Some  farmers  are  In  need  of  more  credit 
in  the  short  term.  However,  all  farmers  need 
Is  stable  economy  with  the  inflation  rate, 
the  tax  rate  and  interest  rates  held  In  a 
state  of  equilibrium  so  all  the  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  economy  are  being 
treated  equally,  namely  wage  earners,  busi- 
nesses and  farm  borrowers  and  people  with 
savings.  This  should  result  In  hard  working 
prudent  farm  people  being  able  to  succeed. 

A  letter  from  Janesville: 

In  a  couple  of  months  it  will  be  time  to 
plant  our  fields.  With  the  low  prices  for  our 
crops  we  can't  afford  to  buy  seed,  fuel  for 
our  tractors,  pay  our  taxes  and  interest  is 
too  high.  The  United  States  has  the  cheap- 
est food  in  the  world.  The  government  has 
helped  the  auto  industry.  We  can't  afford  to 
buy  one.  The  government  has  helped  the 
auto  Industry,  we  can't  afford  to  buy  one. 
They  helped  New  York  City  and  now  we 
need  help. 

When  the  farmer  gets  money  for  their 
crops  they  spend  and  the  little  town  busi- 
ness is  good.  Implement  dealers  are  selling 
machinery  and  they  are  all  making  a  living. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  when  our  small 
towns  go.  when  our  schools  go?  We  need  a 
fair  price  and  lower  interest  and  lower 
taxes.  The  farmer  will  do  his  best  but  we 
need  some  help  now  and  with  help  and  with 
Ood's  help  we  can  make  It  through. 

a  1500 

A  family  farmer  from  Madison  asks 
this  question: 

What  corporation  or  business  could 
remain  with  a  34  percent  Increase  in  inter- 
est in  Just  five  years?  My  family  farm  in 
1979  paid  $19,000  Interest  compared  to 
$29,000  in  interest  in  19M.  keeping  in  mind 
no  Increase  In  Income.  In  fact,  a  decrease  of 
8  percent  in  Income  from  1979  to  1984. 

From  St.  James  the  letter  writer 
says: 

As  a  small  business  owner  in  St.  James. 
Minnesota,  we  are  feeling  the  severity  of 
the  farm  crisis.  I  have  been  in  business  for  9 
years.  I  thought  1983  was  terrible,  but  1984 
was  even  worse.  When  a  small  business  as 
mine  shows  a  lose  of  $30,000  in  one  year, 
things  are  bad.  Something  has  to  be  done 
and  soon.  The  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
areas  support  these  local  towns  more  than 


the  town  people  do.  So  our  business  depends 
on  farmers.  When  the  farmers  are  making 
money  we  all  benefit  from  it.  The  farmers 
have  to  have  better  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts. There  is  not  a  farmer  around  that  can 
write  a  cash  flow  for  these  lending  Institu- 
Uons  with  these  low  prices  and  high  Interest 
rates. 

A  lawyer  In  St.  James  stated  that  one 
farm  in  every  section  in  Watonwan  County 
will  go  under  this  year.  Many  of  these  farms 
have  been  in  the  family  for  over  100  yean. 

These  are  not  poor  farmers,  poor  op- 
erators. Mr.  President.  Let  me  read 
that  sentence  again: 

A  Uwyer  in  St.  James  Minnesota  states 
that  one  farm  In  every  secUoo  In  Watonwan 
County  wlU  go  under  this  year.  Many  of 
these  farms  have  been  In  the  family  for  over 
100  years. 

The  people  are  asking  for  your  help. 
The  letter  concludes: 

The  President  says  the  economy  Is  better 
than  ever.  Where  is  he  looking?  Maybe  it  Is 
great  if  you  are  oollecUng  Interest.  What 
about  aU  the  smaU  businesses  and  farmers 
who  have  to  pay  that  Intersst?  Doot  tbey 
count  in  this  country?  I  talk  to  people 
across  the  country.  They  do  not  think  it  Is 
so  great.  Who  will  feed  the  world  when  you 
no  longer  have  the  farmers. 

That  letter  from  St  James.  MN.  Mr. 
President. 

Another  from  St.  James: 

We  are  a  farming  community  and  It 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  my  friends  lose  what 
they  have  worked  so  hard  for  because  of 
high  Interest  and  low  commodity  prices. 

And  (rcHn  Elgin.  MN.  Mr.  Preaident 
The  letter  sas^s: 

I  have  beard  about  and  read  about  Mr. 
Block's  plan  for  making  our  farm  produets 
more  competitive  on  the  worid  markets. 
That  Is  a  very  nice  Idea,  but  bow  can  we  sell 
our  products  at  world  market  levels  when 
we  have  to  pay  United  States  prices  for  our 
machinery,  repairs,  rent.  land,  and  so  forth? 

Also  other  countries  are  very  protective  of 
their  own  agricultural  markets.  More  than 
likely  they  will  not  allow  our  products  tai 
their  countries,  no  matter  what  the  price. 

As  you  must  know  the  fanners  In  this 
country  are  still  in  a  depression  But  this 
problem  Is  not  limited  to  fSnnets.  Small 
rural  communities  are  on  the  verge  of  eco- 
nomic collapse.  If  too  many  farmers  go 
bankrupt,  the  farm  credit  system  would 
likely  faU  due  to  the  inability  to  ooUeet  the 
face  value  of  these  loans. 

A  farm  Journal  economist  said.  "Pertups 
40  percent  of  all  fameis  would  fao  by  19M 
and  these  hold  over  balf  the  81*0  bilUoo  in 
private  farm  debt." 

We  the  farmers  are  subsidising  the  AsMri- 
can  people  with  the  low  prioss  we  receive 
and  the  low  prices  they  pay  for  food.  Com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  world  Americans  by 
far  pay  the  least  amount  of  tbeir  inoome  for 
food.  We  need  help  quickly.  We  need  help 
on  all  levels  to  avoid  total  financial  collapse. 
I  read  that  with  every  15  farmers  that  go 
out  of  business,  one  farm  busineas  closes  its 
doors.  Just  think  of  the  ramifications  if  only 
SO  percent  of  our  nation's-  1.S  million  went 
broke. 

Mr.  President.  BCr.  Stockman.  Mr. 
Block,  think  of  the  ramifications, 
think  of  the  ramifications  if  we  aUow 
these  family  farmers  to  go  under.  It 
does  not  stop  with  the  family  farm.  It 


is  a  snowball  that  rolls  right  on 
through  our  rural  communities  and 
into  our  larger  towns  and  it  will  jeop- 
ardiie  20  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  because  that  is  the  size  of  our 
economy  that  is  baaed  upon  agricul- 
ture. 

A  letter  trom  a  New  Ulm  business- 
man: 

I  definitely  agree  with  you  that  we  need 
some  form  of  set-aside  acres  in  order  to  con- 
trol production  and.  at  the  same  time,  we 
need  conserving  acres  to  preserve  our  soU 
for  future  generations.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  farmer  needs  some  Incentives  which  this 
Administration  does  not  want  to  provide.  I 
believe  that  these  farm  problems  began 
about  10  years  ago  with  the  Russian  wheat 
deal  under  the  Nixon  Admlnlstratkm.  This 
fence  line  to  fence  line  farming  was  the 
cause  of  the  huge  surplus  snd  at  the  same 
time  Is  destroying  the  fertility  of  our  soU. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  back  to  a  basic  con- 
trol and  conservation  program  with  some 
Federal  Oovemment  Incentives. 

A  Watonwan  Cotmty  business  writes: 

We  represent— 

And  this  is  addressed  to  you.  Mr. 
President- 
Dear  Mr.  President,  we  represent  over 
1.000  farm  families  in  southern  Minnesota. 
We  are  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  farm 
busineas  In  St.  James.  We  respectfully  plead 
that  a  sense  of  urgency  be  placed  on  tbe  pri- 
orities necessary  to  lower  interest  rates  dra- 
mattelly.  develop  a  monetary  policy  to 
reduce  the  value  of  our  UA  dollar  against 
foreign  currendes.  and  of  ooutk.  reduction 
of  tbe  federal  deficit. 

However,  the  plight  of  midwest  farm  fami- 
lies is  truly  as  serious  today  as  in  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  thirties.  Our  farm  credit 
sjrstem  is  In  deep  trouble.  Rural  commercial 
banks  are  facing  serious  write  downs  of 
assets.  Many  main  street  bustaMsses  sre  clos- 
ing down  or  filing  for  bankruptcy.  Local 
farmers  need  help  or  many  will  not  be  able 
to  get  ftauuadng  to  plant  the  crop.  We  do 
not  wish  to  cry  wolf  when  none  appears,  but 
seriously.  American  agriculture  and  rural 
tvtfwiimiti—  are  not  sharing  in  today's  U.8. 
economic  growth.  We  do  not  need  to  Imve 
high  supports.  We  need  to  be  allowed  to 
compete  in  a  world  market. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  letter  was 
addressed  to  you  and  a  copy  sent  to 
me.  What  they  say  needs  to  be  heard. 

In  their  last  paragraph  when  they 
say  ".  .  .  American  agriculture  and 
rural  communities  are  not  sharing  in 
today's  UJB.  economic  growth."  you 
need  to  be  aware  of  that.  I  know  in 
your  campaign  last  fall  you  promised 
American  farmers  that  you  would  not 
rest  until  they  joined  in  America's  eco- 
nomic recovery.  American  agriculture 
has  not  Joined  in  that  recovery  and 
you  must  be  responsive  with  credit 
programs  in  the  short  term  and  a 
better  farm  policy  in  the  long  term  so 
farmers  can  enjoy  that  recovery. 
Listen  to  what  these  rural  business 
people  and  these  farmers  are  saying. 

A  farmer  from  the  Ellendale  area 
writes: 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  but  we  the 
farmers  and  the  rural  communities  know 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 


have  great  powers  and  can  do  something  to 
save  the  family  farm  and  solve  the  problems 
agriculture  is  facing  right  now. 

Please  add  my  small  voice  to  what  I  hope 
Is  an  avalanche  of  communications  to  you 
and  others  in  Washington  calling  for  help 
now. 

Another  farmer  from  EUendale. 

President  Reagan's  plan  for  the  new  farm 
program  would  be  disastrous  for  American 
farmers.  His  plan  to  cut  price  supports  and 
set-aside  programs  would  drive  the  already 
low  commodity  prices  even  lower. 

This  plan  would  probably  help  exports  by 
having  lower  grain  prices.  Farmers  are  al- 
ready losing  money  at  current  prices.  So 
lower  grain  prices  would  force  even  more 
farmers  out  of  business.  Foreclosures  would 
Increase  and  rural  America  would  slide  fur- 
ther Into  depression.  I  admit  that  past  gov- 
ernment programs  tiave  not  provided  a  long- 
term  soluUon  to  the  problem  and  have  cost 
a  lot  of  money.  But  I  think  President  Rea- 
gan's plan  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

He  concludes  by  saying: 

If  we  don't  do  something  to  help  our 
farmers  out  of  these  troubled  times,  our 
country  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  another 
deptession.  A  strong  America  with  stnmg 
agriculture  is  much  better  and  in  much 
better  shape  to  help  foreign  countries  than 
a  weak  America  going  through  a  depression. 
Wtiy  not  give  these  countries  some  of  our 
surplus  grain  Instead  of  money.  That  way 
both  farmers  and  foreign  countries  would 
benefit. 

A  letter  from  a  Waseca  farmer.  The 
letter  says: 

I  don't  believe  our  President  resUses  how 
bad  Uiings  are  for  the  farmer.  The  interest 
is  way  too  high  and  our  personal  property 
tax  Is  too  high.  What  we  pay  to  the  school 
district  the  farmers  are  keeping  the  schools 
going.  I  average  about  $19  per  acre  for  our 
school  here  In  Waseca. 

If  we  had  30  percent  acreage  reduction 
and  you  could  sell  only  80  bushes  per  acre 
and  a  limit  of  30.000  to  50,000  per  farmer  or 
else  if  the  government  wants  cheap  food 
they  bad  better  subsidise  the  farmer  or  the 
family  farm  is  on  its  way  out. 

I  know  you  are  concerned,  but  if  you  let 
the  farmer  down,  the  whole  economy  suf- 
fers. Please  help. 

From  a  Worthington  area  farmer. 

Times  out  here  on  the  farm  are  getting 
tougher  and  tougher  each  year.  The  two 
main  culprits  are  lower  commodity  prices 
for  our  crops  and  high  interest  costs.  With 
the  higher  cost  of  our  inputs  such  ss  fertil- 
iser, chemicals,  seed,  fuel  and  so  forth,  we 
are  forced  to  borrow  more  money  each  year. 
It  is  true  that  input  costs  have  stabilised  in 
recent  months,  but  we  have  carried  over 
larger  debt  loads  each  year  increasing  our 
need  for  more  borrowed  money. 
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This  farmer  writes: 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  signatures  of 
almost  300  small  businessmen  from  the  dty 
of  Worthington,  of  which  75  percent  can 
feel  the  financial  pinch  we  farmers  are  suf- 
fering simply  because  we  don't  have  any 
money  to  spend  in  town. 

Machinery  dealers  are  probably  the  worst 
hit.  with  two  of  them  going  bankrupt  and 
selling  out,  two  others  with  severe  financial 
difficulties,  and  the  other  two  very  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
them. 


In  the  smaller  communities  of  southwest- 
em  Minnesota,  things  are  even  worse.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  farmers  haven't  got 
enough  Iwrrowlng  power  left  to  put  in  a 
crop  for  1985.  If  current  economic  condi- 
tions continue.  13.000  of  MlnnwoU's 
100,000  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness over  the  next  two  years. 

One  solution  for  the  improvement  of  life 
in  America,  both  rural  and  urtiaa  Is  the 
eUmlmitlon  of  the  huge  Federal  deficit.  This 
requires  cutting  down  the  wasteful,  swollen 
military  budget.  A  10  percent  shift  of  the 
military  budgK  over  to  tbe  agriculture 
budget  by  means  of  lower  Interest  rates  and 
increased  support  prices  on  farm  oommod- 
Itles  would  help  preserve  the  family  farms. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  propoasl  to 
make  huge  budget  cuts  in  farm  programs 
while  essentially  protecting  defense  spend- 
ing Is  not  only  a  moral  outrage  but  It  raises 
the  real  question  of  whose  America  we  are 
paying  to  defend. 

Tou  must  let  the  President,  fellow  VA 
Senstors  and  Representatives  know  tbat  the 
slow,  painful  deaUi  of  tbe  family  farm  and 
of  rural  America  must  stop. 

That  is  signed.  "A  R^mblican  con- 
sidering Joining  a  different  political 
party." 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Stockman.  Mr. 
Block,  are  you  listening?  Rural  Amer- 
ica needs  your  help. 

A  Fillmore  County  farm  family 
writes: 

We  have  been  Intending  to  write  you  for 
scmte  time,  letting  you  know  our  concern  on 
some  matters.  As  you  have  joined  tbe  agri- 
culture emergency  group,  this  miglit  be  a 
good  time.  There  is  going  to  have  to  be 
something  dramatic  done  over  the  short 
term,  either  an  Interest  rate  buy-down,  a 
moratorium,  or  a  combination  of  tbese.  plus 
any  otber  ressonsble  form  of  debt  relief 
that  can  be  put  together  and  put  Into  tbe 
hands  of  the  farmer  very  qui^ly. 

If  something  is  not  done,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  magnit*"**  of  foredosures  and  bank- 
ruptcies in  tbe  next  SO  to  60  days. 

Tou  are  familiar  with  our  farming  oper- 
ation, as  It  runs  Into  thousands  of  acres.  For 
the  1985  crop  year,  over  50  poroent  of  the 
land  we  have  rented  Is  owned  by  tbe  tending 
institutions,  either  banks  or  insurance  com- 
panies. These  are  terms  tbey  have  acquired 
within  tbe  last  year.  Some  banks  have  al- 
ready put  out  feelers  to  the  effect  tbat  we 
takeover  the  farming  of  various  farms  tbey 
will  assume  UUe  to  on  March  1. 1985.  We  aU 
know  this  not  the  long-term  solution  to  tbe 
agriculttire  problem.  However.  If  some  of 
these  farmers  do  not  get  some  quldi  short- 
term  reUef ,  tbey  wont  need  any  long-term 
relief  because  they  wont  be  here. 

Do  you  feel  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boscbwits  and 
Mr.  Durenberger  would  do  any  good? 

The  letter  should  also  be  aent  to  the 
President,  to  Mr.  SUttkmuk,  to  Mr. 
Block.  We  hope  It  will  do  some  good. 

A  farmer  from  the  Waseca  area 
writes: 

Plesse  do  everything  In  your  power  to 
help  us  receive  a  fair  price  for  our  farm 
commodities. 

A  Mower  County  farmer  writes: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  regard  to  the 
present  farm  problem.  It  is  a  shame  that  ev- 
erybody makes  a  profit  in  tbe  food  indtistry, 
including  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  but 
the  lowly  farmer  has  to  produce  food  at  a 
loss. 


I  am  aaklxig  you  and  your  fellow  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  stop  talking  about 
problems  and  start  doing  something,  to  give 
us  a  fair  profit  Inst  rail  of  a  loss.  I  also  would 
like  you  to  support  a  farm  bill  that  would 
support  the  small  farmers  Instead  of  Kock 
and  all  of  his  big  farmer  friends. 

From  the  Le  Sueur  area: 
I  am  writing  you  to  make  sure  you  are 
aware  of  some  of  my  feelings  about  the  cur- 
rent farm  problem.  Tea,  we  do  have  prob- 
lems out  here  in  rural  America  Not  every- 
one Is  in  trtNdile.  but  many  are  in  very  deep 
troulde.  If  some  of  these  people  in  the  most 
troubte  dont  get  t>elp  soon,  we  Americans 
will  have  more  problems  than  we  have  now. 
If  enough  farms  are  aoM  to  enough  large 
oorparatkna,  the  idea  of  cheap  food  will  be 
gone  forever.  Maybe  this  is  wliat  is  going  to 
be.  but  I  sure  bope  not 

When  you  are  working  on  smne  sort  of 
plan  of  bdp.  remember  a  few  things.  Every 
farm  idan  tbat  lielps  tbe  small  farm  helps 
tbe  big  gny  4  times  as  much.  We  didn't 
make  liim  buy  neariy  4  sections,  so  wtiy 
should  we  lie  asked  to  help?  The  large  farm 
does  not  pat  more  kids  in  tbe  school  system 
or  buy  mote  goods  in  tbe  local  stores  or  help 
the  sbmU  community  any  more  than  tbe 
small  guy.  Help  save  tbe  small  guy. 

That  is  from  a  farmer  in  Le  Sueur 
County. 

From  Jasper.  MN.  a  farmer  writes 
with  this  question? 

How  can  you  tell  the  press  and  your  ocn- 
stttuents  to  apply  at  a  Farmers  Home  office 
for  a  loan  srtien  you  know  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  help  there? 

This  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  current  farm  credit  pro- 
gram aiuiounoed  by  the  administra- 
tion. They  want  to  funnel  that  pro- 
gram throu^  local  Ftnaen  Home  of- 
fices, and  those  offices  are  so  swamped 
already  with  their  current  workload 
they  will  not  have  time  to  handle  it. 
And  that  is  why  Professor  Harl.  of 
Iowa  State  University,  has  indicated 
that  no  more  than  50.000  to  80.000  of 
the  240.000  troubled  fanners  can  get 
help  imder  the  administratlcm  pro- 
gram, because  the  Farmers  H«ne 
office  would  have  to  handle  It  and 
tbey  have  a  lo^am  in  that  office  that 
will  make  it  imjxMsible  for  them  to 
ft^wHi*  an  addlti'M'^*^'  workload. 

A  bill  we  wai  be  bringing  to  the  floor 
later  this  week  allows  the  apmvved 
lender'  program  to  get  those  credit  as- 
irifft^tMs*  measures  into  the  hands  of 
the  local  bankers.  It  allows  them  to 
guarantee  an  exchange  for  an  interest 
rate  reduction  for  troubled  farmers, 
and  by  getting  the  program  Into  the 
hands  of  those  lenders,  we  can  make  it 
work  fqr  a  good  share  of  those  240.000 
farmers  who  are  in  trouble.  That  is 
why  we  need  to  pass  the  bill  later  this 
week.   *'* 

Mr.  President  Mr.  Stockman.  Mr. 
Block,  are  you  listening? 

From  Dawson.  B£N.  a  dairy  farmer 
writes: 

A  week  ago  we  attended  a  ground-sweU 
rally  on  the  steps  of  tbe  State  CapltoL  I  am 
writing  this  letter  to  keep  our  voice  and 
pleas  before  you.  Solve  the  farm  problem 
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and  the  reat  wUl  take  care  of  ttaetf .  If  the 
fanner  would  cet  a  fair  price  for  his  prod- 
uct, the  whole  economy  would  come  alive. 
The  Pretident't  trickle-down  policy  doean't 
work.  Everyone  knowa  that  nourithment  of 
a  plant  cornea  from  the  root.  Agriculture  is 
the  root  of  our  society.  As  sericulture  goes, 
so  goes  the  nation.  Any  businessman  will 
tell  you  they  make  more  money  when  the 
farmer  geu  a  good  price  for  his  products. 
One  business  fails  for  each  10  average  farms 
what  is  lost  Three  Jobs  are  lost  for  each 
farm  Uquidated.  Many  tax  dollars  are  lost 
because  farms  are  losing  money  and  busi- 
nesses are  not  profitable.  Everyone  would 
benefit  from  help  given  to  the  farm  econo- 
my. Employment  would  increase.  There 
would  be  increased  tax  revenue  from  every- 
one, and  therefore  taxes  would  not  have  to 
be  increased  because  there  would  be  a 
broader  base.  The  Jobs  of  23  million  people, 
one  In  every  five  Jobs  in  the  United  States, 
depends  upon  agriculture. 

Mr.  Stockman,  in  particular,  are  you 
listening  to  those  statistics?  You  are 
good  at  numbers.  These  numbers  add 
up  to  an  economic  disaster  in  America 
that  has  not  been  experienced  before, 
a  disaster  as  severe,  if  not  more  severe, 
than  the  Oreat  Depression.  Are  you 
listening  to  these  sUtistlcs?  It  is  not 
just  a  few  family  farmers.  It  is  our 
rural  communities,  it  is  our  entire  na- 
tional economy.  These  numbers  ought 
to  speak  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  Block.  Mr.  Stockman.  Mr. 
Reagan,  are  you  listening  to  those 
numbers? 

A  farmer  from  Lake  Benton  writes: 

We  are  wondering  if  you  have  any  ideas 
about  what  we  should  do.  We  have  farmed 
for  39  years  and  at  one  time  had  all  our 
debts  paid.  Now  we  are  so  far  in  del>t  to  the 
PCA  that  we  don't  know  where  to  turn. 

Seven  yean  ago  we  Incorporated  our  farm 
to  try  to  get  our  sons  started  in  farming,  as 
that  is  what  they  wanted  to  do  when  they 
graduated  from  high  school  and  college. 
Four  of  them  want  to  farm.  One  has  since 
taken  a  Job  teaching  vo-ag  in  a  nearby  high 
school.  Three  of  our  sons,  my  husband  and 
myself  work  for  the  family  corporation.  The 
PCA  will  not  lend  us  any  more  money  so  we 
don't  have  our  1984  debts  paid,  nor  do  we 
iUMw  how  we  can  farm  another  year.  We 
don't  know  what  to  do.  We  don't  believe 
that  we  have  overextended.  We  don't  really 
know  where  the  blame  lies.  We  have  tried  to 
sell  off  160  acres  but  no  one  is  buying  land, 
so  what  are  we  to  do?  My  husband  is  not 
young  any  more.  He  is  SS.  And  I  am  afraid 
the  stress  of  all  of  this  U  slowly  kiUlng  him. 
Who  do  we  go  to  for  help? 

It  does  not  seem  right  to  tell  these  3  boys 
to  move  to  the  cities  and  look  for  woriL  It 
seems  there  are  a  lot  of  people  laid  off  with 
no  work  in  the  cities,  too.  We  can't  seem  to 
find  the  answers. 

Could  the  government  lend  the  farmers 
some  low-interest  money  for  3  or  4  years  or 
until  we  can  get  over  the  hump?  Then  If  we 
could  get  some  decent  prices  for  what  we 
raise,  we  could  get  back  on  our  feet  and  pay 
off  our  debts.  We  have  always  paid  our 
debts,  and  we  will  again  if  we  can  get  things 
back  under  control.  We  sold— or  gave  away— 
300  head  of  purebred  Herefore  cows  last 
fall,  but  after  all  the  sale  expense  was  paid, 
we  had  nothing  left.  Something  is  terribly 
wrong,  and  we  can't  find  any  answers.  Do 
you  perhaps  have  some? 


And  last  I  want  to  share  three  let- 
ters. These  come  from  Individuals  who 
represent  three  generations  on  the 
family  farm  in  Lamberton.  MN. 
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The  first  letter 

I  am  addressing  you  in  concern  over  low 
commodity  prioea,  the  very  high  interest 
rates  and  the  falling  land  prices  in  the  Mid- 
west. I  am  SS  years  old  and  remember  the 
Depression  and  iU  effects  well.  I  own  4M 
acres  in  southwestern  Minnesota.  After  my 
husband's  death  in  1977.  my  son  and  son-in- 
law  have  farmed  my  land.  They  both  have 
severe  cash  flow  problems  as  a  result  of  the 
previously  mentioned  conditions.  I.  too. 
have  to  pay  interest  on  debt  on  my  land. 

We  need  your  help  now  for  the  survivlal 
of  farmers  and  bustnsasmcn.  I  believe  the 
best  way  is  lower  interest  rataa,  fair  com- 
modity prioea.  and  Oovemment  gtiaraateed 
loans  to  farmers.  Then  we  can  continue  to 
be  the  most  efficient  producers  In  the  world. 

From  her  son  and  her  daughter-in- 
law: 

We  are  writing  in  oonoem  over  the  combi- 
nation of  recent  circumstances:  Low  prices, 
high  interest  rates,  and  now  the  result  is 
very  high  agricultural  debt  I  am  43  years 
old  and  my  wife  and  three  young  sons 
proudly  farm  1.100  acres  in  southwestern 
Minnesota.  We  raise  coin,  soybeans,  cattle, 
and  hogs.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  government,  and  by 
my  lending  institutions,  all  considered  ex- 
perts in  their  fieMs  of  lending  professionals, 
to  expand  during  the  1970's  when  Inflation 
was  running  wild  and  my  most  productive 
woridng  capabUitlea  were  in  my  favor. 

During  the  past  10  years,  farmers  have  ac- 
quired much  net  worth.  During  that  period. 
we  were  content  with  a  fair  income.  This 
past  3  years  have  been  everything  in  re- 
verse. We  have  seen  falling  land  prices,  fall- 
ing machinery  prices,  and  very  high  mterest 
rates.  Now  sre  have  very  low  commodity 
prices  to  make  this  a  devastating  situation. 

We  need  help  now  to  stay  alive  in  farming. 

Prom  their  children,  three  young 
bosrs.  they  write: 

We  are  three  young  boys  who  are  very 
concerned  about  the  current  farm  situation. 
We  like  to  help  our  parents  and  know  they 
love  us  and  we  all  lore  farming.  We  raise 
com.  soybeans.  rnhmtX,  cattle  and  hogs  on 
our  farm  in  Southwestern  Minnesota.  Our 
dad  is  43  years  old  and  very  energetic  He 
was  encouraged  in  the  1970's  to  expand  and 
his  net  worth  increased  and  be  was  content 
with  prices.  Now  we  are  in  a  very  serious  sit- 
uation. We  have  high  interest  rataa.  low 
commodity  prioea.  falling  land  prices,  and 
cash  flow  problems.  We  are  hoping  for 
better  farm  conditions  so  that  when  we 
grow  up  and  pursue  further  education,  we 
have  the  option  to  come  home  to  a  family 
farm. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  dad  and  all  he 
has  accomplished,  but  all  farmers  need  your 
help  now  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  We  are  very  proud  farmers  but  we 
need  your  help  now  to  mslntain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  on  the  farm. 

They  conclude  their  letter  by  saying: 
"We  want  to  keep  our  farm." 

That  Is  the  message  I  want  to  con- 
clude with  today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  on  the  President  one  last  time: 
BCr.  President,  rural  America  needs 


your  leadership.  Help  these  families 
keep  their  farms. 
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THE  LAMENTABLE  STATE  OF 
A103UCA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Psmrr).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  OoMZALB]  Is  recognised  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  well  knows 
our  mutual  oonoem.  and  when  in  his 
first  term  here  was  kind  to  comment 
on  a  special  order  that  I  had  sustained 
in  which  was  really  a  followup  of 
about  18  years  of  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  anticipated  the  lam- 
entable and  actually  very  much  avoid- 
able crisis  affecting,  at  this  point  in 
very  acute  shape,  the  former.  But  ac- 
tually, every  other  element. 

It  reminds  me  again  of  a  reference  I 
have  made  to  an  English  poet.  who.  I 
think,  at  a  time  when  England,  in  a 
comparable  way.  was  suffering  pretty 
much  the  same,  except  in  a  more  ele- 
mental society,  when  he  said: 

ni  fares  a  land  to  hastening  ills  of  prey, 
where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 
Prlnees  may  flourish  and  may  fade.  A 
breath  can  make  them  as  the  breath  has 
made,  but  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's 
pride,  when  once  destroyed  can  never  be 
supplied. 

I  say  it  is  lamentable  because  these 
are  not  acts  of  God,  these  disasters, 
they  are  man  created,  man  caused.  So 
today  I  rise  in  continuation  of  what, 
from  the  first  year  that  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  in  much  more  of  a  happy 
situation,  even  though  at  that  tbne. 
those  involved  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
haM>y.  but  compared  to  the  problems 
that  we  have  confronted,  the  major 
crises:  Assassinations  of  Presidents: 
national  leaders  and  all.  which  I  have 
had  the  experience  of  living  through, 
and  in  fact  was  present  even  at  some 
of  these  horrible  crimes.  Therefore,  it 
is  particularly  distressing  and  demoral- 
ising to  me  to  rise  today  to  continue 
along  the  lines,  that  as  I  say  and 
repeat.  I  started  22  years,  the  second 
year  that  I  actually  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  after  my  assignment  to  the 
w»«iriny  Committee,  where  today  I  am 
the  ranking  Member  and  chairman  of 
the  most  numerous  or  the  largest  sub- 
committee in  the  whole  Congress:  The 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development. 

The  tragedy  is  that  as  no  time  in 
these  33Vi  years  that  I  can  recall  has  a 
supposed  national  leader,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  directly  or 
indirectly,  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, created  such  chasms,  such 
depths  of  distinction  between  classes 
In  our  society.  He  has  developed  a 
hatred  and  dislike  for  the  poor,  im- 
plied that  if  they  are  poor,  it  is  their 
own  fault.  For  the  homeless,  when 
after  we  held  hearings  right  here  in 


the  Nation's  Capital,  and  the  first  to 
speak  on  what,  today,  is  a  very  dis- 
tressing crisis,  the  President  dismissed. 
12  days  after  our  hearings  here,  with 
the  casual  remark  that  anybody  in 
America  who  was  homeless  was  home- 
less because  of  his  own  fault. 

With  this  kind  of  callous  disregard 
for  elemental  consideration  of  those 
unfortunate  strata  at  this  point,  that 
particular  segment  of  our  society  has 
crept  up  from  25  percent  to  about  33 
percent  in  Just  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  That  is,  the  poor,  the  homeless, 
the  dispossessed. 

The  farm  area  at  this  time  is  in 
acute  distress  because  of  two  fimda- 
mental  causes.  One  which  we  dis- 
cussed over  the  course  of  years.  It  is 
very  simple  because  it  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  and  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  who  Just  spoke 
ahead  of  me  [Mr.  Psmrr],  referred  to 
in  the  sad  and  distressing  and  pathetic 
letters  he  has  read  into  the  Rkoso. 
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The  American  people,  unlike  what 
so  many  powerful  politicians  and  men 
of  power,  money  power,  seem  to  think, 
are  not  dumb.  They  are  way  smarter 
than  the  average  one  of  us  collective- 
ly, and  they  know  that  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter  what  the  cause  and  the 
root  cause  is.  But  with  req>ect  to  the 
farmer  specifically,  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  since  1964  and 
1965,  I  have  been  emphasizing,  even 
though  my  district  is  100  percent 
urban— of  course,  I  am  surrounded 
with  rural,  farm  production  and 
others  types  of  rural  activities. 

But  nevertheless,  it  was  as  far  back 
as  1964  and  1965  that  I  was  pointing 
out  that  the  principal  grain  companies 
of  our  country  are  not  American.  They 
are  foreign  owned.  That  means  that 
whatever  it  is  our  farmer  produces, 
gnin.  whether  it  is  com  or  wheat  or 
any  other,  is  going  to  depend  on  the 
whims  and  the  caprices  and  the  vagar- 
ies and  perhaps  even  ill  will  of  some 
foreign  interest  that  can  be  fickle  as 
the  price  levels  that  he  q>eculates  in 
are. 

The  immediate  cause  is  the  fact  that 
China,  Communist  China,  has  reneged 
on  the  deal  that  the  President  predi- 
cated his  speech  making  last  year  to 
the  farmers  on.  I  think  that  when  I 
see  this  President  in  action.  I  shudder 
because  he  reminds  me  of  an  old 
saying  that  the  triumphs  of  a  demagog 
are  fleeting,  but  the  ruins  are  eternal. 
When  I  compare  this  President  and 
the  aura  surrounding  him.  and  that 
even  our  media,  supposedly  charged 
with  the  sacred  duty  of  informing  a 
democratic  electorate,  that  in  order  to 
act  wisely,  must  be  informed,  must  be 
knowledgeable,  that  I  compare  him  to 
the  Jonestown  tragedy  where  how  do 
you  explain  800.  900  Americans  in  this 
God-forsaken  area  killing  themselves 
on  the  direction  of  a  leader  by  taking  a 


potion  that  the  leader  said.  "This  is 
good  for  you." 

I  said  this  is  the  way  we  are  in  Amer- 
ica, and  I  said  this  4  years,  I  do  not  say 
it  now,  because  it  was  obWous  to  me 
that  any  national  leader,  whether  in 
the  Presidency  or  in  the  Congress  or 
anjrwhere  else  in  a  position  of  national 
leadership  who  would  advocate  dema- 
gogic schemes,  and  I  define  demogogic 
as  the  dictionary  does,  would  be  a  false 
leader  and  ultimate  a  price  paid  for 
that  false  leadership. 

We  have  seen  it  even  in  his  prime 
area  of  responsibility  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  which  the  Constitution 
makes  him.  with  the  murder  of  242 
marines  in  Beirut  because  of  the  head- 
strong, obstinate,  obduracy  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  Ignoring  the 
solid,  unanimous  advice  of  his  expert 
military  advisers,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Who  would  believe  that?  Tet 
nobody  holds  him  accountable.  In  fact, 
the  electorate  gave  him  a  pretty  over- 
whelming vote  Uiis  last  year. 

But  does  election  make  you  right? 
Does  political  success  make  you  eco- 
nomically correct?  Well,  of  course  not. 
And  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  discuss, 
because  the  farm  distress  is  Just  one 
symptom  that  now  has  bofled  to  the 
top  because  of  the  immwiiate  reneging 
of  the  Communist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment on  its  promised  deal  to  purchase 
6  million  metric  tons  a  year.  Last  year, 
they  Just  said.  "To  the  devU  with  you. 
America.  Why  should  we  be  hooked  to 
a  deal  we  made  with  your  President?" 

InddentaUy.  and  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, the  President  entoed  into  a  yet 
hitherto  undisclosed  military  deal  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  grain  deaL  The 
President  has  created  a  war  psychosis 
amongst  us  against  Russia,  but  at  least 
Russia,  when  it  entered  into  the  grain 
deals,  kept  its  word,  purchased  the 
grain  as  it  said  it  would.  The  Chinese 
did  not  even  keep  their  word  afto-  the 
first  year,  and  the  Presidoit  was  able 
to  ballyhoo  the  supposed  prosperity 
out  in  the  FWm  Belt  by  knowing  that 
it  was  wholly  d^^endmt  on  that  deaL 
That  is  the  immediate  cause.  The  un- 
derlying cause  is  a  little  bit  more  com- 
plex. The  underlying  cause  is  a  little 
bit  more  complex,  and  that,  of  course, 
also  is  an  intep»l  part  of  why  we  have 
the  Rust  Belt  in  PlttsbunAi  and  in  the 
great  industrial  producticm  area  of  our 
country  in  which  America  had  been 
the  leader  for  so  long  that  it  was  taken 
for  granted.  Today  It  is  the  Rust  Belt. 

We  not  only  have  been  preenmted 
with  great,  great  suffering  and  unon- 
ployment  When  I  introduced  in  1983. 
2  years  ago  exactly  this  month,  the 
Home  Mortgage  Emergency  Assistance 
Act,  nobody  cared.  Why?  Because  at 
that  time  those  most  visibly  affected 
were  really  invisible  nationally.  Who 
cares  about  the  8  or  9  million  imem- 
ployed  right  now?  They  are  not  too 
visible. 


It  is  Just  like  during  the  Vietnam 
war,  which  I  recall  vividly,  as  long  as  it 
was  the  poorest  of  the  poor  white  or 
minority  that  was  gettii>g  drafted? 
When  I  raised  my  voice,  and  I  did  so 
right  on  the  floor  of  this  House  in  the 
summer  of  1965.  and  appealed  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  President  of  the 
United  Stipes,  a  neighbor  back  home 
55  miles  away  from  my  hometown,  by 
saying,  "Mr.  President,  are  you  aware 
of  the  fact  that  over  45  percent  of  the 
men  who  are  apt  to  be  and  have  been 
in  the  area  of  action  in  Vietnam  are 
draftees?"  Who  gave  a  hoot?  Nobody. 
But  when  the  casualties  started 
coming  in,  the  Generals  had  to  ask  for 
more  fresh  troops,  and  that  ante  was 
raised  to  over  half  a  million,  and  some 
Reserve  components  had  to  be  activat- 
ed, and  then  some  of  the  sons  of  the 
middle,  affluent,  and  upper  class  start- 
ed getting  draft  notices,  then  you 
began  to  see  the  visibility  of  the  ^Het- 


The  same  thing  is  happening  today. 
Who  cares  about  the  25.  now  33  per- 
cent, yet  invisible  element  in  our  socie- 
ty that  is  unemployed?  That  is  the 
most  devastating  thing  that  can 
happen  to  any  human  being. 

Yesterday  in  my  hometown  I  wmt 
over  to  a  line  of  about  a  100  mm. 
women,  and  for  the  first  time.  I  saw 
little  children  1.  2.  3  years  old.  waiting 
for  shelter  last  night  in  my  hometown. 
I  spoke  to  each  an  every  one  of  them. 
I  talked  to  one  very  young,  relatively 
young  man.  a  fine  looking  young  man. 
a  fine  looking  American,  but  with  that 
haunted  look  in  that  man's  eyes  of 
hurt,  hurt  pride,  hurt  self-esteem,  be- 
cause he  came  from  Pueblo,  CO. 

D  1540 

Pueblo,  CO,  had  been  the  main  area 
that  I  based  my  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Assistance  Emeigency  Act  on  2  years 
ago  because  at  that  time  the  rate  of 
repossession  of  homes  was  going  at  a 
hundred  a  month.  I  thought  it  was 
wrong-  I  did  not  think  it  was  right 
that  we  should  remain  in  frosen  indif- 
ference. And  we  had  other  pockets  in 
Pennsylvania  where  the  rust  began  to 
accumulate  into  the  "Rust  Belt." 
where  it  still  is.  We  had  an  increm«i- 
tal  repossession  foreclosure  rate  <hi 
homes  far  surpassing  in  point  of  num- 
bers the  highest  ratio  in  the  D^res- 
sion  years,  which  I  recall  vividly.  I  am 
a  Depression  child. 

But  yesterday  I  cannot  describe  the 
feeling  I  had  of  helplessness  when  I 
talked  to  this  young  man.  And  why 
does  he  end  up  in  San  Antonio.  TX? 
Because  his  city  of  Pueblo  is  fast  be- 
coming what?  A  ghost  town.  The  great 
steel  mlU  that  everybody  depended  on 
is  inert  at  this  point,  and  out  of  5,000 
workers,  4,000  are  out.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  3,000.  and  the  home  reposses- 
sion and  foreclosure  rate.  I  repeat,  was 
better  than  a  hundred  a  month. 
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How  long  can  a  body  that  Is  sup- 
posedly the  representative  branch  of 
this  country  wait?  How  long  shall  it 
take  before  it  becomes  aware  and  not 
wait  until,  a  point  by  point,  each  seg- 
ment of  our  society  is  picked  off? 
Today  it  is  the  farmer. 

But  when  some  of  us  tried  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  our  col- 
leagues the  plight  of  the  urban  dwell- 
er, nobody  cared.  Why?  Because  they 
are  still  invisible,  but  they  wlU  not  be 
for  long  because  there  are  things  now 
that  make  it  obvious  for  anybody  to 
see.  and  there  is  beginning  to  be  a 
sense  of  disturbing  sentiments  because 
of  what  now  is  obvious  but  which  some 
of  us  had  been  pointing  to  as  coming 
evenU  that  cast  their  shadow  before 
them. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  that  we 
were  awesomely,  incredibly  repeating 
the  follies  of  post- World  War  I  experi- 
ences it  was  very  difficult  to  relate 
that  to  what  was  happening  in  our  day 
and  time  in  this  last  quarter  or  last 
half -quarter  of  the  20th  century. 

One  of  the  letters  my  distinguished 
colleague  read  spoke  about  our  high 
interest  rates.  This  has  been  a  subject 
matter  of  my  discussion  since  1962, 
which  was  the  first  year  I  came  to  the 
Congress.  Who  cared?  Interest  rates 
were  6  percent  or  less.  Everybody  told 
me,  "Well,  what  are  you  so  upset 
about?  Why.  interest  rates  would 
never  go  much  over  6  percent." 

Then  came  the  credit  crunch  of 
1966.  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  point  out 
that.  Just  like  we  could  not  control  our 
own  destinies  with  respect  to  our  chief 
export,  which  was  agricultural  goods, 
today— as  of  last  year  anyway— 40  per- 
cent of  these  farmers'  products  de- 
pended on  overseas  export.  That  is  40 
percent.  That  is  gone. 

Why?  Because  in  the  meanwhile  the 
other  countries  have  not  done  to  their 
citizens  what  we  have  done  to  our  citi- 
zens, for  our  leaders  have  sold  the 
American  people  down  the  river  into 
economic  slavery.  They  have  placed 
our  laborers  in  competition  with  every 
single  slave  labor  in  the  world— the 
coolie  in  China,  the  peon  in  the  Latin 
American  countries,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  old  kulak  in  the  Asian 
countries— unmercifully,  uncaring,  as 
long  as  their  greedy  sense  of  profiteer- 
ing was  satisfied. 

We  reached  the  point— and  I  tried  to 
point  this  out  years  ago— that  our 
principal  banks  were  going  to  go  heavi- 
ly into  those  areas  where  the  attrac- 
tion was.  Just  like  after  World  War  I, 
with  30.  35  percent  interest,  the  yield, 
the  profit  was  blinding  them  with 
greed,  because  Just  like  after  World 
War  I.  when  our  erstwhile  allies  made 
their  key  decision— and  that  was  that 
they  would  look  after  their  own  after 
the  war  was  over— it  was  American 
credit  that  fueled  the  war  and  won  it 
for  our  so-called  allies,  not  only  in 
World  War  I  but  in  World  War  II. 


But  today,  after  4  years  of  this  ad- 
ministration, our  country  is  a  debtor 
nation  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  I  or  before.  We  are  at  the  mercy 
of  fickle  foreign  investors  who  have 
literally  flooded  our  country. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my 
unanimous-consent  request  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Raooao  reflect  a  por- 
tion of  an  article  from  the  current 
Foreign  Affairs  magasine,  volume  63, 
No.  3.  page  543.  I  am  including  Just 
this  one  page,  as  follows: 

OOMSOAT  SooHoiacs 

*  *  *  and  tome  Mtlmatea  showed  that  70 
percent  of  total  VA.  production  of  goods 
was  exposed  to  Intematiooal  oompetitlon. 
Forty  percent  of  Ainerlcan  farmland  wis  de- 
voted to  exports.  One-sizth  of  all  jolis  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  depended  on  nles 
abroad.  Half  of  the  after-tax  profits  of  U3. 
corporations  came  from  overssai  subsidiar- 
ies. The  nine  largest  XJS.  banks  had  foreign 
exposure  in  the  Third  World  alone  of  doae 
to  300  percent  of  their  primary  capital  base. 

By  last  June,  borrowing  by  American  com- 
panies in  the  Eurodollar  market  was  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  $18  bOUon  per  year.  13 
times  the  volume  of  Just  six  years  aga  Five 
yean  ago  only  eight  percent  of  America's 
1.600  largest  pension  funds  invested  In  for- 
eign aecurltlea,  but  by  the  end  of  1M4  some 
38  percent  were  doing  so.  Funds  from  over- 
seas financed  40  percent  of  our  budget  defi- 
cit. Canadian  real  estate  firms  like  Olympla 
and  York  were  reshaping  the  skylines  of 
Manhattan.  Itlnneapolls  and  Los  Angeles. 
Nestle  8JL.  a  Swiss  corpotattai.  bought 
Carnation:  MltsuMahi  Bank  acquired  Bancal 
Tristate.  a  California  bank  with  aaseU  of 
$3.9  billlon:  five  of  Japan's  Mggest  steel- 
makers spent  over  $800  million  to  buy  Into 
their  American  counterparts.  France's  8o- 
ciete  Oenerale  was  financing  the  water 
system  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  Japan's  Sumi- 
tomo Bank  was  guaranteeing  bonds  for  the 
Univeratty  of  Virginia. 

Undertytng  the  growing  Interdependence 
were  mamlve  capital  movements  across  bor- 
ders. The  flow  of  money  was  now  dwarfing 
the  growth  of  world  trade.  In  18g4.  for  ex- 
ample, world  trade  In  goods  and  services  was 
on  the  order  of  $3  trUUon.  while  global  cap- 
ital tranafers  reached  $aO-$M  trUUon.  It  was 
not  Just  that  global  bank  lending  had 
grown,  or  that  the  International  bond  nar- 
keU  had  more  than  $300  billion  of  outstand- 
ing issues:  now  an  International  stock 
market  had  emerged  as  welL 

The  intemationallsatlon  of  capital,  com- 
bined with  the  diffusion  of  technology  and 
advances  In  commnniraMnns.  made  It  eaaer 
for  industry  to  expand  globally.  During  the 
first  Reagan  Administration,  companies 
spread  their  operations  In  new  waya  Most 
visible  was  the  automobile  Industry,  where 
General  Motors  and  ToyoU  formed  a  Joint 
venture,  while  Honda.  Nissan  and  Mssda 
were  setting  up  shop  on  VA.  shores.  In  late 
1984.  Ford  announced  lU  "world  truck." 
which  would  have  a  Kuropean-made  cab  and 
a  North  Araerlcan-bullt  ctiaasls.  be  aaem- 
bled  in  Brasll.  and  finally  be  imported  Into 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  repeat  a  portion  of 
the  article: 

*  *  *  some  estimates  showed  that  70  per- 
cent of  total  U.8.  production  of  goods  wss 
exposed  to  international  competition.  Forty 
percent  of  American  farmland  was  devoted 
to  exporu.  One-sixth  of  all  Jobs  In  the  man- 
ufacturing sector  depended  on  sales  abroad. 


Half  of  the  after-tax  profits  of  X3A.  corpora- 
tions came  from  oversees  subsidiaries.  The 
nine  largest  U.8.  banks  had  foreign  expo- 
sure in  the  Third  World  alone  of  dose  to 
300  percent  of  their  primary  capital  base. 

And  these  countries  cannot  pay  back 
and  will  not  be  able  to  pay  back.  These 
are  our  nine  principal  banks.  If  this 
had  happened  in  a  small  bank  in  my 
district,  it  would  have  already  been  de- 
clared bankrupt  and  in  receivership. 
These  are  our  nine  largest  banks— 200 
percent  or  better  over  their  capitaliza- 
tion structure. 

That  same  thing  happened  after 
World  War  I  in  the  1920's.  It  was  the 
idoitlcal  same  thing.  The  only  thing 
you  had  then  was  the  Oerman  Oov- 
emment's  bonds  and  you  had  the  Jap- 
anese Imperial  Oovemment's  bonds, 
on  which  our  banks  were  sending  their 
depodtors'  proceeds  as  fast  as  they 
could  get  them  to  the  New  York  spec- 
ulators. And  of  course  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Oovemment's  bonds  were  20-year 
bonds  maturing  in  1941.  Of  course, 
that  is  when  we  had  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  continue  my  reading  of  this  article, 
from  page  543: 

By  last  June,  borrowing  by  American  com- 
panies In  the  Eurodollar  market  was  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  $18  billion  per  year.  13 
times  the  volume  of  Just  six  years  ago. 

That  is  $18  billion  they  borrowed 
from  their  Eurodollar  maritet  Just  last 
year.  That  is  these  same  banks  that 
are  overhung  in  the  coimtries  that  are 
broke  and  that  cannot  pay  back. 

"Five  years  ago  only  8  percent  of 
America's  1.600  largest  poision  funds 
invested  in  foreign  securities,  but  by 
the  end  of  1984"-that  is  Just  2 
months  ago— "some  28  percent  were 
doing  so.  Funds  from  overseas  fi- 
nanced 40  percent  of  our  budget  defi- 
cit." 

That  means  that  this  so-called  delu- 
sion of  Reagan  prosperity  Is  only  so 
because  it  has  been  financed  by  for- 
eign investors  that  can  pull  that 
money  out  tomorrow  Just  as  fast  as 
they  brought  it  in  here  to  get  the  high 
interest  yields.  Our  country  has  been 
flagellating  our  businessmen  and  our 
farmers  and  every  American  who 
needs  to  have  a  source  of  credit  with 
these  extortionate  highway  robbery 
Interest  rates. 

Who  cares?  When  some  of  us  advo- 
cated specific  remedies,  when  it  could 
been  done  in  time,  in  1966,  we  were 
laughed  at. 

D  1550 

We  were  ridiculed.  We  were  caUed 
phony  baloney  money  men. 

It  is  the  same  thing  they  had  done 
to  every  man  who  ever  stood  up  in  this 
Congress  in  similar  circumstances,  in 
similar  desperate  conditions. 

Canadian  real  estate  firms  like 
Olympla  and  York  were  reshaping  the 
skylines  of  Bfanhattan,  Minneapolis, 
and  Los  Angeles.  Nestle  SA.,  a  Swiss 
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corporation,  bought  Carnation:  tfitsu- 
bishi  Bank  acquired  BanCal  Tristate.  a 
California  bank,  with  asseU  of  $3.9  bil- 
lion. 

Yet  when  we  had^he  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  that  is  the 
one  before  this  one.  Mr.  Arthur  Bums, 
and  this  one  as  well  when  he  took 
office,  and  I  asked  them  to  supply  us 
the  figures  and  the  statistics  about  the 
foreign  capital  purchase  into  our 
^unK'ng  system,  they  not  only  refused, 
they  said  they  could  not  do  it. 

This  is  the  entity  that  every  Ameri- 
can, in  fact  I  would  say  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues,  think  is  a  Federal 
agency,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Well,  the  only  thing  it  has  Federal  is 
Just  that  first  word  "Federal."  but  it  is 
a  private  corporation.  It  is  privately 
run  and  the  way  it  has  been  operating 
for  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  it  has 
been  completely  controlled  by  the  six 
largest  banks  in  our  country,  in  all 
their  q>eculative  fever,  not  unlike,  in 
fact  parallels,  astoundingly  disturbing- 
ly, as  after  World  War  I.  Who  cares 
about  that? 

"Five  of  Japan's  biggest  steelmakers 
spent  over  $500  million  to  buy  into 
their  American  counterparts." 

Does  one  think  that  the  Ji^ianese  in- 
vestor is  going  to  invest  in  an  Ameri- 
can producer  in  order  that  the  Ameri- 
can producer  can  out-cmnpete  him?  Of 
course  not.  The  Japanese  philosophy 
and  psychology  is.  they  are  still  at 
war,  except  it  is  economic. 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  Europe.  It  is 
folly  for  us  to  overlook  the  history  and 
the  reality  of  today's  world,  which  we 
insist  on  doing  from  President  to  con- 
gresssional  leaders. 

On  the  discussions  on  the  budget  for 
the  military,  every  one  of  those  discus- 
sions have  been  predicated  on  a  world 
that  might  have  existed  as  late  as 
1947.  but  no  longer  is  viable;  yet  the 
American  people  will  be  taxed  for  $315 
billion  and  over  half  of  that  will  be  for 
the  so-called  defense  of  a  Europe  that 
no  longer  exists. 

There  is  a  brandnew  generation  in 
Oermany  alone  on  the  threshold  of 
power  that  knows  nothing  about 
World  War  II.  We  may  say  our  troops 
are  there,  300j000  of  them.  The  British 
have,  oh,  about  10,000.  The  French 
have  a  little  less  than  that.  But  who 
was  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the 
partition  of  Oermany?  The  war  has 
not  ended.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  offer 
for  the  Rccoiu)  at  this  point  an  article 
appMuring  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  It  is  from  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1985.  in  the  International  sec- 
tion on  page  9  and  it  says,  "Vogel  and 
Kohl  clip  off  political  wings  of  West 
Oermany  party." 

Part  of  that  says  that  the  West 
Oerman  legal  position  remains  that 
final  borders  can  be  determined  only 
^  a  peace  treaty  settling  World  War 
II.  but  Bonn  would  expect  at  a  future 
time  "freely  legitimized"  representa- 


tive of  the  entire  Oerman  people  to 
recognize  Polish  needs. 

In  other  words,  there  is  strong  senti- 
ment resurrected  in  Oermany.  and  by 
the  way,  I  offer  tills  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  as  the 
second  of  the  two  exliibits.  the  first  as 
I  say  and  repeat  was  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs article  I  read  from. 
[From  the  Cliristlan  Science  M<mitor.  Feb. 
30.19861 

VOGKL  AHD  KORL  CLIP  OPT  POUTICAI.  WlHOS 

or  WssT  Oiu(*»  PAiras 
(By  EUsabeth  Pond) 
Bom.— Consensus  is  coaleadng  tmoe  more 
In  West  German  security  and  foreign  policy. 
OpposiUon   parliamentary   leader   Hans- 
Jochen  Vogel  has  Just  nudged  lUs  Social 
Democrats  back  toward  the  center  with  a 
speech  in  BrusseU  Feb.  18  dismissing  the 
notion  of  neutrality   for  Germany.   And 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  is  moving  to  inte- 
grate hard-line  postwar  "expellees"  from 
Bast  Prussia  Into  the  Christian  Democratic 

moderate  mainstream.  

Dr.  Vogel's  point  Is  not  new.  the  Social 
DemocraU  never  liave  endorsed  neutralism 
in  the  past  quarter  century,  and  their  rejec- 
Uon  of  new  NATO  missile  deptoymenta  in 
November  1983  was  twinned  with  explicit 
reaffirmation  of  their  commitment  to 
NATO. 

Nonetheless.  Vogel's  strong  repudiation  of 
a  "special  German  road"  to  neutrality  is 
taken  as  a  rebuff  to  the  few  In  his  party 
who  would  attract  leftist  Green  voters  by 
endoning  German  withdrawal  from  tlie 
NATO  military  alliance. 

It  is  also  taken  as  a  rebuff  to  many  grass- 
roots activisU  wlio  produced  the  party's 
overwlielming  rejection  of  miasOe  deploy- 
ment In  1083.  Vogel  U  not  diverging  from 
that  position.  But  through  his  speech  to 
NATO  ambaasadon  be  was  also  stressing  to 
his  f oUowen  that  West  Gomanys  aecurtty 
guarantee  depends  on  the  American  nudear 
umbrelU  and  that  this  dependence  must  be 
appreciated  rather  than  put  at  rUc  Stabili- 
ty In  Europe  can  only  be  maintained,  be 
stated,  wlien  both  German  states  remain 
firmly  within  their  own  alHancea 

In  reporting  Vogel's  speedb.  several  con- 
servaUve  West  Gcnnan  newspapers  treated 
It  as  the  strongest  afflrmattOD  yet  of  Social 
Democratic  adherence  to  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance. 

Social  Democrats  dispute  this  inteipreU- 
tion  and  say  their  adherence  was  never  In 
question. 

But  Vogel's  words  do  make  it  dearer.  In 
the  words  of  (me  moderate  Sodal  Democrat, 
that  there  should  now  be  "tio  nonsense  with 
simplistic  anti-Americanlam"  in  the  party. 
In  an  effort  to  unite  the  wings  of  his  party 
In  the  1983  election  at  the  peak  of  the  anti- 
nudear  movement  in  West  Germany,  Vogel 
did  encourage  sml)lguity  In  his  own  empha- 
sto  on  "German  InteresU"  In  discussing  mis- 
sile deployment 

Even  as  Vogel  has  been  laboring  to  move 
his  left  wing  back  toward  the  center,  so 
Chancellor  Kohl  has  been  laboring  to  shift 
ills  right  wing  back  to  the  center. 

After  weeks  of  political  dreus  In  which 
the  SQeslan  Geimsns  laid  Implldt  German 
claim  to  what  Is  now  western  Poland.  Kohl 
finally  put  an  end  to  such  speculation.  The 
deputy  majority  leader  In  the  Bundestag. 
Volker  Ruhe.  made  a  dear  statement  tliat 
West  Germany  seeks  no  revisltm  of  Iwrders 
and  views  them  as  having  a  "binding  pollU- 
cal  effect." 
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The  West  German  legal  position  remains 
that  final  borders  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  peace  treaty  settling  World  War  n.  but 
Boon  would  expect  a  future  "freely  legiti- 
mized" repreaentattve  of  the  entire  German 
people  to  recognise  Polish  needs  in  those 
former  German  territories  that  now  l>dong 
to  ^land.  To  the  discomfiture  of  the  older 
generation  of  post-World  War  n  expeUees 
from  lands  that  are  now  Polish.  Caech.  or 
Soviet.  KtM.  perKmally  endorsed  Ruhe's 
statement. 

The  leaden  of  the  older  generation  would 
like  to  leave  the  issue  as  ambiguous  as  possi- 
ble In  hope  of  winning  future  revisi(m  of 
border»-and  the  Soviet-bloc  press  has  tUMl  a 
field  day  In  dting  expelleas'  statements  to 
this  effect  as  proof  of  dangerous  German 
"revanchism." 

Ftolls  taken  In  recent  weeks  dlsdose  that 
the  vast  majority  of  West  Germans  no 
longer  share  this  hardline  view,  tiowever.  In 
an  Emnid  survey  76  percent  thought  Ger- 
maiw  sliould  accept  the  present  Oder-Neisse 
line  as  the  German-Pidish  twrder. 

The  pragmatic  mainstream  of  Christian 
Democrata  Uieref ore  hopes  that  the  contro- 
versy of  this  past  month  tus  served  to  make 
It  dear  that  old-fashioned  hardline  views 
toward  the  Slavs  have  no  future  here. 

In  this  report  of  the  entire  Oerman 
people  to  recognize  Polish  needs  in 
those  former  Oerman  territories  that 
now  belong  to  Poland,  but  this  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Oerman  reunifi- 
cattoL  Who  speaks  of  that  In  our  de- 
bates? What  President  has  informed 
the  American  people  that  we  must  put 
on  those  vectades  and  glasses  to  see 
the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  and  that  if  we  have  had 
from  the  beginning  the  causes  of  so- 
called  cold  war  confrontaUtms.  they 
stem  from  the  inability  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  after  what  we  said 
was  World  War  n.  Everybody  I  talk  to 
acts  as  if  Worid  War  n  was  terminat- 
ed. If  it  were,  we  would  not  have 
300.000  of  our  troops  in  Oermany 
ntaat.  Obvioiisly  we  have  not  obvious- 
ly now  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  see 
any  kind  of  news  report  that  refers  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  expecting  some 
time  to  have  some  kind  of  a  peace 
treaty  for  Worid  War  n. 

Do  we  not  see  that  it  is  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  and  our  great 
grandchildren,  as  I  have  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  countries  closer  to  us  and 
with  whom  we  should  be  a  lot  more  fa- 
miliar, but  we  are  not  We  seem  to  be 
equally  ignorant,  whether  It  is  middle 
BuKve,  south  of  the  border.  South- 
east Asia  or  the  Middle  East  We  go 
blithely  and  i^orantly  into  the  most 
complex  subjects. 

But  what  is  the  motivating  force? 
The  motivating  force  Is  the  fact  ttiat 
those  really  controlling  the  dec^on- 
ma^ring  levels  are  these  high  powered 
entities.  For  we  fight  against  princi- 
palities and  great  powers  of  corruption 
today.  In  the  words  of  the  poet  Auden: 
What  can  one  voice  do  to  undo  this 
folded  lie? 

Well,  this  is  why  we  have  the  repre- 
sentative system  in  our  country,  be- 
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cause  in  this  office  we  are  chaired 
under  oath  with  trying  to  discharge 
and  it  is  the  only  office  that  you 
cannot  get  here  through  appointment. 
Tou  have  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
back  home  in  that  district  and  there  is 
no  other  way  to  get  here:  but  no 
nation,  no  matter  how  grandly  it  has 
inherited  and  has  been  the  inheritor 
of  great  freedom,  every  generation  has 
to  fight  the  fight  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. Liberty  and  democracy  is  never 
won  permanently.  We  have  to  worii  at 
it  and  the  worst  of  slaves  are  corrupt- 
ed free  men.  We  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  become  corrupted  and.  there- 
fore, we  are  in  the  process  of  selling 
our  heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Indeed,  and  in  fact,  we  have.  I 
repeat,  been  sold  down  the  river  by 
these  vast  interests  whose  only  alle- 
giance is  to  money  making;  the  more 
the  better,  and  never  satiated  and  the 
history  of  the  world  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  those  voices  no  matter  under 
what  clime,  in  what  country,  are  insa- 
tiable and  heedless  of  the  greatest  in- 
terests of  the  greatest  number. 

a  1600 

At  this  point  I  Include  in  the  Rbcoko 
also  two  articles.  The  first  one  ap- 
peared in  the  business  section  last 
Thursday.  February  21,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  is  entitled  "Easing  by 
Fed  Called  at  an  End."  The  second  one 
would  be  from  the  Washington  Post, 
also  Thursday,  February  21.  last  week, 
and  it  is  headed  "Fed  Stops  Easing 
Monetary  Policy." 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
Easimo  it  Pd  Callbd  at  am  Em 
(By  Robert  D.  Henhey.  Jr.) 

WASHmoTON.  February  30.— Paul  A. 
Volcker.  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reienre 
Board,  said  today  that  the  Fed  had  ended 
the  procresslvely  easier  credit  policy  It 
adopted  in  the  final  months  of  last  year, 
when  the  economy  slowed  sharply  enough 
to  raise  fears  of  a  recession. 

Revival  of  the  business  expansion,  which 
most  Fed  officials  think  will  result  in 
healthy  "real"  growth  of  3  v^  to  4  percent 
this  year,  has  now  prompted  the  central 
bank  to  supply  credit  "a  bit  more  cautious- 
ly." Mr.  Volcker  told  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  in 
his  eagerly  awaited  semiannual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  Fed's  monetary  policy  ob- 
jectives. 

"I  would  not  call  that  a  tightening  at  this 
point— but  a  little  more  caution."  he  said. 
nrmtcsT  rars  cum 

Although  Mr.  Volcker  was  confirming 
what  most  market  operations  had  suspected 
in  recent  weeks,  his  statement  was  said  to 
have  contributed  to  a  sharp  increase  in  In- 
terest rates  in  the  money  markets  today  as 
bond  prices  fell. 

Prices  moved  down  half  a  point  early  in 
the  day  as  IiCr.  Volcker  testified,  then  drift- 
ed gradually  lower  and  declined  sharply  in 
late  trading.  The  bellwether  11  v«  percent 
Treasury  bond  due  In  3015  was  offered  at 
97H  late  In  the  day.  down  IH  polnU.  to 
yield  11.53  percent. 

Mr.  Volcker,  whose  two-hour  appearance 
attracted  an  overflow  audience  that  was  ac- 


UM 


commodated  only  by  piping  the  proceedings 
into  a  second  hearing  room,  also  made  these 
points  in  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic conditions: 

The  United  States  is  "living  on  borrowed 
money  and  time"  because  of  its  heavy  reli- 
ance on  foreign  Investors  to  finance  its  large 
budget  deficits. 

The  Fed  remains  committed  to  flghtlng 
inflation,  which,  though  greatly  suppresMd. 
is  still  running  at  about  the  4  percent  level 
that  prompted  the  Imposition  of  wage  and 
price  controls  In  the  1970'a. 

Government  Intervention  In  the  currency 
markets,  such  as  to  reduce  the  International 
value  of  the  dollar,  must  be  used  with  great 
restraint  and  generally  only  to  supplement 
market  forees. 

TAKOBTS  OiaCLOSBD 

And  although  two  Senators  pleaded  with 
him  today  to  remain  In  his  post,  Mr.  Volcker 
avoided  giving  any  clue  about  whether  be 
would  serve  out  his  full  term  as  ehalfman. 
which  runs  until  mM-lMT.  Am  he  has  In  the 
past,  Mr.  Volcker  said  he  had  not  made 
"any  commitments,  one  way  or  the  other." 

Mr.  Volcker  also  disclosed  that  the  Fed's 
1985  target  for  the  M-1  money  supply— the 
narrowest  measure  but  the  one  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  important— would  be  a 
range  of  4  to  T  percent,  the  same  as  provi- 
sionally announced  last  July.  The  actual 
1M4  growth  was  5.3  percent,  when  the 
target  range  was  4  to  S  percent. 

However,  the  central  bank,  at  its  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  meeting  last  week, 
did  decide  to  raise  the  cellinc  of  the  bnMder 
M-3  and  M-)  measures  by  half  a  point  from 
the  tentative  July  levels. 

M-3  is  now  set  to  grow  6  to  0  percent,  re- 
flecting what  Mr.  Volcker  called  "a  techni- 
cal Judgment"  that  Is  could  expand  more  In 
line  with  Income  growth  this  year  because 
of  somewhat  slower  growth  In  yelodty.  a 
gauge  of  how  Intensely  money  Is  used.  M-3. 
which  exceeded  Its  target  last  year.  Is  to 
grow  In  a  6  to  VW  percent  range  In  1966. 

SUIMISI  OmCITCDTS  UKOSD 

Mr.  Vcrieker  took  today's  appearance  as 
yet  another  opportunity  to  press  Congress 
to  take  action  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  def- 
icit by  a  minimum  of  $60  bOllon  In  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year,  preferably  through  curbs 
on  spending  but  with  tax  Increases  If  neces- 
sary. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  can  theoretically 
run  the  modem  equivalent  of  the  minting 
press  we  can  create  more  money,"  Mr. 
Volcker  asserted.  "But  more  money  Is  not 
the  same  as  correcting  the  gross  tanbalanoe 
between  our  ability  to  generate  real  savings 
and  the  demands  for  those  savings  posed  by 
housing,  by  investment  and  by  the  FMeral 
deficit. 

"To  create  money  beyond  that  needed  to 
sustain  orderly  growth  would  be  to  Invite  re- 
newed inflation— damaging  Incentives  to 
save  in  the  process." 

srracTa  or  a  sraoNo  doluui 

Foreign  Investors  have  recently  been  fi- 
nancing half  the  deficit.  Mr.  Volcker  noted, 
but  the  strong  dollar  that  has  helped  at- 
tract this  money  has  the  adverse  conse- 
quence not  only  of  building  up  debt  that 
must  someday  be  repaid  but  also  of  inflict- 
ing heavy  damage  on  key  sectors  of  the 
economy,  such  as  manufacturing  and  agri- 
culture. 

"No  doubt  bad  monetary  policy  could 
drive  the  dollar  down— a  monetary  policy 
that  aroused  inflationary  expectations,  un- 
dermined confidence  and  drove  away  for- 
eign capital,"  Mr.  Volcker  said.  "But  then. 


how  would  we  finance  our  Investment  and 
our  budget  deficit?" 

Mr.  Volcker,  questioned  about  the  current 
f ann  credit  situation,  acknowledged  Its  grav- 
ity but  said  he  could  envision  no  policy  that 
could  prevent  many  farmers  or  rural  banks 
from  falling. 

FSD  Stops  Basim  Mokrast  Pouct 
(By  John  M.  Berry) 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Volcker  said  yesterday  that  the  central 
bank  stopped  easing  lu  monetary  policy  last 
month,  a  step  that  means  the  flve-month 
slide  In  short-term  interest  rates  probably  is 
over. 

With  both  the  money  supply  and  the 
economy  growing  more  rapidly  than  they 
were  last  fall.  Volcker  told  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  that  the  easing  of  policy, 
whteh  began  last  August  and  helped  foster  a 
S-peroentage  point  drop  In  some  rates,  was 
ended  to  prevent  "overshoots"  In  money 
growth  and  possible  Inflatton  problems 
later. 

But  Volcker  also  stressed  that  the  Fed  has 
not  begtm  to  tighten  policy  and  that  It  In- 
tends to  supply  enough  money  and  credit  In 
1666  for  the  economy  to  grow  at  about  a  3% 
percent  to  4  percent  pace.  That  should  be 
fast  enough  for  the  civilian  unemployment 
rate— 7.4  percent  last  month— to  fall  below  7 
percent  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year, 
he  said. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  technical  details 
in  the  Fed's  semi-annual  report  to  Coniseas 
on  monetary  policy  Indicated  that  It  antld- 
pates  that  short-term  Interest  rates  pnrt>- 
ably  will  rise  later  this  year  as  the  economic 
expansion  continues,  analysts  said. 

Financial  market  participants  took  a  bear- 
ish reading  of  Volcker's  remarks,  and  both 
short-term  and  long-tenn  rates  roee  moder- 
ately during  the  day. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  policy  twHwy 
group,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, which  met  last  week  to  review  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  and  set  official  targets  for 
money  supply  growth  for  this  year,  expects 
the  inflation  rate  also  to  be  In  the  3M  per- 
cent to  4  percent  range,  Volcker  said.  The 
Fed's  Inflation  projection  la  sUghtly  more 
optimistic  than  that  of  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  Fed's  forecast  of  iVt  percent  to  4  per- 
cent growth  In  the  gross  national  product, 
adjusted  for  Inflation,  falls  between  the  ad- 
ministration's 4  percent  forecast  and  the 
CBO's  3.4  percent. 

"Economic  growth  Is  expected  to  remain 
strong  enough  in  1985  to  produce  some  fur- 
ther decline  In  luiemployment.  with  little,  if 
any,  pickup  In  Inflation."  Volcker  told  the 
Banking  Committee.  "But  we  must  not  be 
beguiled  by  those  tranquil  forecasts  Into 
any  false  sense  of  comfort  that  all  Is  well.  If 
the  enormous  potential  of  the  Am«rtcan 
economy  for  growth  and  stability— not  just 
for  1985  but  for  the  years  beyond— Is  to 
become  reality,  we  need  a  sense  of  urgency, 
not  of  relaxation." 

The  Fed  chairman  noted  that  Inflation  is 
still  "in  the  neighborhood  of  4  percent"  and 
that  some  sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as 
farming,  are  still  in  deep  trouble.  Mean- 
while, the  nations'  trade  deficit  has  risen, 
and  only  a  large  net  inflow  of  foreign  cap- 
ital is  keeping  some  Interest  rate-sensitive 
sectors  from  being  "crowded  out"  of  finan- 
cial markets  by  borrowing  to  finance  the 
federal  budget  deficit. 

"Looldng  ahead,"  he  declared,  "the  stabili- 
ty of  our  capital  and  money  nuukets  is  now 


dependent  as  never  before  on  the  willing- 
ness of  foreigners  to  continue  to  place  grow- 
ing amounts  of  money  In  our  markets.  .  .  . 
But  we  are  in  a  real  sense  living  on  bor- 
rowed money  and  time."  ^  ^  ^, 

Volcker  urged  Congress  to  use  that  time 
to  find  ways  to  reduce  prospective  federal 
budget  deflciU.  raising  taxes  to  do  so  If 
enough  spending  cuts  cannot  be  found. 

In  his  report  on  monetary  policy,  Volcker 
said  that  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, or  POMC,  reaffirmed  the  tenUUve 
target  set  last  July  for  1985  growth  of  the 
money  measure  Ml  of  4  percent  to  7  per- 
cent. The  target  ranges  for  growth  of  the 
broader  money  measures  M3  and  M3.  both 
tentatively  set  at  6  percent  to  9  percwit. 
were  expanded  to  6  percent  to  9W  percent, 
primarily  for  technical  reasons,  Volcker  tes- 

The  policy  group  also  decided  that,  given 
the  recent  slower  pace  of  the  economic  ex- 
pan^on.  it  would  be  better  to  have  money 
growth  somewhat  faster  than  that  early 
this  year  and  slower  later  in  the  year.  In  ad- 
dttlon.  the  FOMC  concluded  that  If  the  re- 
latlonshlp  between  money  growth  and  eco- 
nomic growth  behaves  as  expected  this  year, 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  Ml  to  remain 
above  the  midpoint  of  the  4  percent  to  7 
percent  range  for  the  entire  year. 

Some  administration  officials,  such  as 
William  A.  NIskanen  Jr.  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  have  been  urging  that 
the  FM  adopt  precisely  that  approach  for 

1985 

Furthermore,  Volcker  explldUy  said  that 
the  sharp  rise  over  the  Isst  three  months  in 
Ml— which  includes  currency  in  circulation 
and  checking  deposiU  at  financial  institu- 
tions—and  M2— a  broader  measure  that  also 
includes  savings  deposits,  most  money 
market  mutual  fund  shares  and  other 
items— has  not  left  them  too  high  relative  to 
the  Fed's  targets. 

"As  a  matter  of  economics  and  policy, 
rather  than  graphics,  the  [FOMCl  U  not 
disturbed  by  the  present  level  of  Ml  and  M2 
relative  to  lU  Intentions  for  the  year,"  he 
told  the  Bopfcing  Committee.  "It  contem- 
plates that,  as  the  year  progresses,  growth 
will  slow  consistent  with  the  target  ranges." 
The  "graphics"  to  which  Volcker  referred 
Is  the  practice  of  both  the  Fed  itself  and 
many  financial  market  analysts  of  depicting 
the  target  range  for  money  growth  month- 
by-month  as  a  cone  with  lU  point  placed  at 
the  money  level  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  previous  year,  the  base  from  which  the 
growth  Is  calculated.  Showing  the  range  this 
way  impUes  the  Fed  regards  it  as  much  nar- 
rower early  In  the  year  than  later  when  the 
cone  is  much  wider. 

Volcker  said  that  the  Fed  did  not  regard 
itself  as  constrained  in  the  fashion  inu>lied 
by  these  graphics  and  that  the  target  range 
could  as  weU  be  illustrated  by  a  set  of  paral- 
lel lines  Instead  of  a  cone.  His  testimony  in- 
cluded a  chart  showing  both  approaches,  as 
was  done  at  least  once  in  similar  testimony 
several  years  ago.  ^  ^  ...    -^ 

Some  analysts  have  regarded  the  Fed  as, 
in  fact,  feeling  constrained  to  keep  money 
growth  within  the  ImpUed  narrow  band 
early  each  year.  Currently,  some  of  these 
analysts  have  been  arguing  that  with  money 
growth  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  target 
range,  as  depicted  by  the  cone,  the  Fed 
wotild  have  to  reduce  the  flow  of  reserves  to 
financial  institutions  to  slow  down  money 
growth.  Any  such  action  would  be  accompa- 
nied by  rising  interest  rates. 

What  do~tho8e  things  mean?  What 
does  it  mean? 


Is  not  Mr.  Volcker  the  Chairman 
that  comes  to  us  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  says  "We  don't  have  any 
control.  Rates  of  interest  are  acts  of 
Ood.  We  can't  control  them.  What  you 
ought  to  do  is  just  cut  spending:  that 
is  the  ciQprlt.  or  the  deficit." 

But  now  the  most  monstrous  deficit 
in  the  history  of  any  country.  «nd 
with  nothing  being  done  to  insure  we 
will  not  confront  it  every  year  for  the 
next  decade,  does  the  chairman  say 
there  is  a  tle-ln?  No. 

But  what  does  he  say?  And  the  way  I 
Interpret  what  he  told  us  is  the  same 
thing  the  former  Chairman  did  In 
1972.  for  political  reasons.  The  way 
our  policies  work  today,  the  way  the 
American  people  have  given  up  the 
greatest  single  power  any  people  could 
have  Inherently,  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson time  after  time  was  aroused  to 
speak  up.  and  even  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  today  would  be  labeled  con- 
servative and  all  of  that  stuff.  I  detest 
because  they  are  Just  as  Inaccurate  as 
they  can  be.  Even  he  and  then  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  then  during  the  Civil 
War  there  at  the  end.  the  last  wedt 
before  he  was  killed.  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  that  primarily  on  his  mind,  and 
that  was  who  was  going  to  determine 
the  great  power  of  the  allocation  of 
credit  resources  In  this  great  Nation? 
Is  It  going  to  be  the  banking  element 
or  is  it  going  to  be  the  people,  through 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  White  Hotise,  the  Presiden- 
cy and  the  Vice  PresklMicy? 

Those  Presidents  were  very  clear 
and  dear  down  to  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  is  the  last  one  that  Invei^ed 
against  It.  After  that,  the  processes  are 
such  that  today  the  way  our  system 
works  was  the  way  It  used  to  work 
with  the  exchequer  In  England  until 
they  put  a  stop  to  It.  because  they 
could  see  that  either  the  people  con- 
trol their  destiny  or  the  interests  that 
never  have  chimged  since  Vbt  time 
7.000  years  before  Christ.  In  the  Code 
of  HamurabI  where  they  had  to  pass 
laws  against  usury,  greed,  unconscion- 
ably so.  ^     .    , 

Should  anybody  be  surprised  in 
America  today  really  who  stops  to 
think  about  it  that  we  should  be  af- 
fUcted  with  these  maladies:  businesses 
going  under  at  parralel  rates  to  the  de- 
pression? But  what  businesses?  Small 
businesses. 

The  great,  great  giants  using  the 
credit  allocations  of  the  banking  sys- 
tems for  what?  For  nonproductive  ag- 
grandizement of  more  and  more  power 
and  concentration  to  the  point  where 
there  is  only  a  handful  of  corporations 
in  this  country  that  control  the  entire 
destiny  and  economic  well-being,  the 
fiscal  policies,  the  monetary  policies  of 
our  country.  _      ,,^    , 

Who  cares  about  that?  Our  Presi- 
dent is  carrying  out  his  role  as  an 
actor.  Unfortunately,  he  Is  an  actor 
that  has  to  have  a  script  and  it  is  the 


script  writers  that  have  worried  me  all 
along  because  the  script  writers  are 
representative  of  those  authorization 
forces  that  every  society  produces  but 
which  no  democratic  society  can  toler- 
ate the  mastership  of  those  forces. 

What  it  -ineans  is  that  Mr.  Volcker 
has  decided  that  the  election  is  over 
with,  the  temporary  easing  of  credit 
gave  the  President  a  good,  f  ertUe  poUt- 
Ical  ground  to  get  reelected  on.  Arthur 
Bums,  his  predecessor,  did  it  in  1972. 
They  get  very  wrathful  and  say,  "How 
dare  you  accuse  us  of  having  political 
motivations."  But  the  facts  are  there 
and  everybody  knows  it  except,  natu- 
rally, they  cannot  own  up  to  it. 

I  also  at  this  point  would  introduce 
into  the  Raooas  the  fourth  exhibit 
which  I  took  also  from  this,  magazine 
article,  but  it  in  turn  took  it  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  It 
shows  on  a  graph  the  current  account 
balance,  the  merchandise  trade  bal- 
ance, the  net  foreign  balance,  the  net 
f orekpi  investment. 

[Chart  referred  to  not  reproduced  in 
Rboosd.] 

I  said  last  week  and  the  week  before 
last  that  the  biggest  single  issue,  fatal 
if  not  resolved,  to  our  country  is  not  so 
much  the  domestic  deficit,  which  is  se- 
rious, yes.  but  obviously  this  President 
feels  he  can  temporize  and  live  with  It. 
But  what  he  cannot  and  what  no 
country  can.  in  fact,  is  the  internation- 
al imbalance  which  as  of  December  31. 
1984.  had  reached  the  monstrous  size. 
never  In  the  history  of  any  country,  of 
$133  billion. 

Why  is  it  disastrous?  For  every  one 
of  the  (10  billion  of  the  $133  bOlIon. 
for  every  one  of  the  $10  billion,  you 
had  tiitif  a  million  or  close  to  It  of 
American  workers  losing  their  Jobs 
permanently,  forever. 

Who  cares  about  that?  None  of  the 
Presidential  candidates  even  discussed 
it  during  the  campaign.  Why?  I  do  not 
kiK>w.  If  it  was  not,  the  American 
people  could  not  have  been  given  a 
viable  choice.  They  simply  were  not  in- 
formed, I  think. 

Also  in  connection  with  this  chart  I 
offer  another  article  appearing  on 
Tuesday.  February  19.  1986.  on  page 
11  of  the  international  section  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  It  is  enti- 
tled "Thatcher  Leaves  Her  Woes 
Behind:  Arrives  In  UA  for  Discus- 
sions." 

She  came  here  and  she  spojte  to  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
President  and  thoee  surrounding  him 
have  had  such  remai^able  ability  for 
PR,  for  public  relations,  that  the 
headlines  the  next  day  were  "Maggie 
Thatcher  Endorses  Ronald  Reagan's 
Star  Wars." 

Well,  there  was  no  such  thing  of  the 
kind.  All  Mrs.  Thatcher  said  was. 
"Look.  Ronnie,  If  you  are  determined 
to  go  into  this,  we  see  no  wrong  In 
your  trying  to  d— "  what?  Research. 
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"But,  don't  jrou  dare  produce  unless 
you  first  get  our  consent." 

And  you  have  shown  us  that  you 
have  done  what  you  said  you  would  do 
last  year  when  you  announced  this, 
that  you  would  also  make  available— 
to  whom— to  the  Russians— that  the 
President  says  Is  an  empire  of  evil  and 
our  enemy,  and  one  with  which  inevi- 
tably we  must  war. 

What  Mrs.  Thatcher  really  came  for 
was  Just  as  unreported  as  what  the 
state  of  the  unions  are  noted  for  nowa- 
days, as  what  they  leave  out  rather 
than  what  they  contaiiL  And  in  this 
article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  it  sajrs: 

With  the  pound  floundertnc  st  lU  histori- 
cally lowest  levels.  Mrs.  Thatcher  will  hAve 
a  chance  to  voice  her  opinion  that  m  high 
dollar  and  the  huge  D.S.  budget  deficit  are 
largely  the  culprits. 

Of  what?  Of  their  problems  In 
Europe. 

And  then  further  down: 

At  their  last  meeting  Reagan  assured 
Thatcher  that  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive [SDI],  better  known  aa  "Star  Wars." 
would  not  be  deployed  before  the  VS.  had 
ccHiducted  negotiations  on  SDI  with  the  So- 
viets. The  British  have  Indicated  that  they 
approve  of  SDI  research;  testing  is  another 
matter. 

On  the  fiscal  side.  Thatcher  Is  expected  to 
tred  cautiously  on  the  Issue  of  the  huge  XJS. 
deficit  •  •  •. 

But  some  of  her  closest  advisers  have  been 
less  restrained.  The  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  John  Selwyn  Oummer. 
whose  views  are  close  to  Thatcher's,  accused 
the  U.S.  last  week  of  "Importing  the  world's 
savings  and  exporting  Its  inflations" 
through  high  Interest  rates. 

He  took  issue  with  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  would  become  stronger  by 
making  other  countries  weaker.  Thatcher 
will  put  it  more  diplomatically. 
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The  only  place  I  saw  that  discussed 
at  all  was  in  this  report  In  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  the  United  States,  first, 
self-induced,  then  globally,  a  gigantic 
distortion  in  the  international  finan- 
cial picture.  It  would  never  do  any- 
thing about  protecting  its  own  citi- 
sens,  such  as  the  farmers.  We  are  the 
only  country  that  does  not  have  a 
grain  board,  for  instance. 

It  can  have  one.  everybody  else  does. 
They  control  their  grain.  We  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  principal  grain  com- 
panies that  are  headquartered  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  in  Argentina  or  in 
London.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
expect  them  to  have  foremost  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  farmers.  They 
are  in  the  speculative  business;  they 
are  not  in  the  business  to  look  out  for 
the  interests  of  the  greatest  number  in 
America.  We  are  in  effect  hostages, 
worse  than  the  diplomats  in  Iran.  You 
know,  that  made  the  news.  It  looked 
horrible  and  It  was  horrible.  But  that 
was  nothing.  We  are  today  hostage  to 
the  foreign,  fickle,  financial  interests 


that  have  such  powers  that  they  can 
overnight  create  the  failure  of  the 
Continental  Trust  Bank  in  Illinois. 

So  that  for  each  and  every  one  of 
these  manifestations  over  the  coiu'se 
of  20  years.  I  have  advanced  at  differ- 
ent points  specific,  specific  and  antici- 
patory, anticipatory  either  reaolution 
or  specific  bills  so  that  when  I  have 
taken  the  floor  it  is  not  merely,  as  the 
President  said  last  year,  where  he  did 
not  call  himself  a  prophet  of  gloom  or 
doom  when  he  was  saying  earlier  in 
the  year  that  disaster  was  around  the 
comer  when  his  own  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  sajrlng  the  same  thing; 
but  then  the  rampalgn  got  into  high 
gear  and  anybody  that  said.  "Hey, 
look.  Mr  President,  the  way  you  are 
heading,  you  are  headed  over  that 
precipice."  well,  you  were  a  prophet  of 
gloom  and  doom. 

I  not  only  have  gpoken  out  at  a  time 
when  these  forces  were  not  in  place 
but  antldpaUng  them  because  I  did 
not  have  to  be  a  prophet.  I  did  not 
have  to  be  a  particular  expert.  I  sat. 
and  for  10  years  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inteniatt<nial  Fi- 
nance. I  alwajw  make  it  a  point  to 
work  hard  at  my  assignments  We  had 
seen  these  things. 

In  1970  right  about  the  time  that  a 
fellow  Texan  was  named  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  I  saw  what  Just  $8  bil- 
lion of  quick,  sudden  flight  of  what 
they  call  hot  money  in  Germany 
would  bring,  and  shake  the  whole 
wave.  Tou  touch  one  end  and  the 
whole  wave  shakes.  I  raised  questions 
which  then  were  never  answered 
which,  as  I  have  said  in  the  Raooao 
before,  all  through  my  life,  before  I 
was  in  political  endeavor  and  after,  if  a 
question  is  not  answered  I  am  not  sat- 
isfied. Either  I  wiU  not  vote  for  the 
bill  now  or  I  continue,  head  on.  until 
shown  definitely  that  I  am  wrong.  But 
if  a  question  is  not  answered.  I  will  not 
yield. 

These  questions  have  not  only  not 
been  answered  but  they  have  not  even 
been  addressed.  So  we  do  not  have  to 
be  experts.  We  knew  Just  as  surely  as  2 
plus  2  equals  4  that  we  were  headed 
for  the  type  of  situation  which  today 
is  quite  uncontrollable.  The  President 
acts  as  if  the  United  States  can  still 
unilaterally  control  its  destiny.  Forces 
of  such  magnitude,  some  of  which  we 
helped  propel,  impinge  upon  us  exter- 
nally to  the  point  that  no  matter  what 
we  do  domestically  it  can  be  undone 
overnight. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
become.  Just  like  a  Third  World  coun- 
try, owned  by  absentee  owners  in  our 
key  endeavors  whether  it  is  finance  in 
the  banks,  whether  it  is  in  oU  produc- 
tion. 

By  the  way.  I  heard  earlier  during 
the  discussion  on  the  special  order  on 
the  so-called  disarmament,  reference 
to  Russia  as  a  country  that  did  not 
mean  much  economically. 


Well,  let  me  say  that  Russia  ou^ro- 
duoes  us  in  petroleum.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  talk  about  such  things 
as  the  defense  systems,  and  as  I  said 
over  half  of  the  $318  billion  that  we 
are  going  to  tax  the  American  people 
for  so-called  defense,  is  it  defense  or  is 
it  illusion  when  you  predicate  it  on  a 
world  that  isn't  any  longer  so? 

I  think  the  best  example  should 
have  been  what  happened  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  when  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  want  our  so-called  West- 
em  European  allies  to  build  that  pipe- 
line, the  gas  pipeline  from  Russia, 
from  over  in  Siberia,  and  they  built  it. 
But  why  did  the  President  shut  up? 
Because  it  was  soon  obvious  that  the 
financial  interests  behind  that  are 
really  American.  The  company  bring- 
ing in  the  gas  is  called  Ruhr  Oas. 
baaed  in  the  Ruhr.  But  the  principal 
owners  are  Mobil  and  Exxon,  who  in 
turn  are  principally  owned  by  Chase 
Manhattan,  the  First  City  National 
Bank.  Chemical  Trust  and  a  couple  of 
the  others. 

This  is  how  intertwined  these  things 
are.  Tou  cannot  separate  one  segment 
of  our  society  from  the  other.  We  are 
all  in  the  same  boat  and  we  had  better, 
we  had  better  regain  control  of  our 
destiny,  our  basic  economic  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  to  whlidi  I 
refer  is  as  follows: 

CProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 
19.  IMS] 

Tbatcrkr  lasva  Hsa  Woss  BsHon). 

Aaanrss  »  X3A.  poi  Discuasiom 

(By  David  Winder) 

LomoN.— Margaret  Thatcher's  packed 
Washington  trip,  which  begins  today,  could 
not  have  come  at  a  more  opportune  time  for 
her. 

With  the  pound  floundering  at  its  histori- 
cally lowest  levels.  Mrs.  Thatcher  will  have 
a  chance  to  voice  her  opinion  that  a  high 
dollar  and  the  huge  United  States  budget 
deficit  are  largely  the  culprits. 

But  she  wUl  not.  to  quote  <me  of  her  advis- 
ers, "come  in  with  handbags  flaQlng."  sinoe 
she  has  no  intention  of  upsetting  Congreaa. 
which  she  is  to  address  in  J<^t  aenkm 
Wednesday. 

Nor.  with  the  Geneva  arms  talks  Just 
around  the  comer.  wUl  she  want  to  mar  her 
doae  relationship  with  President  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Thatcher  reflects  the  European  compo- 
nent In  East- West  relations.  Her  grasp  of 
the  complexities  of  the  anna  talks  has  won 
Mr.  Reagan's  respect  and  given  her  defense 
views— particularly  on  the  "star  wars"  pro- 
gram—a sympathetic  hearing  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Thatcher  will  be  accorded  a  special  celeb- 
rity status  during  her  visit  this  week.  In  ad- 
dition to  speaking  to  Congress,  she  plans  to 
meet  with  the  President  and  with  many 
prominent  representatives  on  the  Hill.  She 
will  be  intevlewed  on  all  three  major  televi- 
sion networks.  All  of  this  should  prove  a 
welcome  respite  from  the  discontent  she 
faces  at  home. 

Thatcher's  enthusiasm  for  International 
travel  has  been  whetted  by  her  domestic  dif- 
ficulties, says  one  Whitehall  official.  She 
has  Just  had  one  of  her  toughest  fights  yet 


In  the  House  of  Commons— over  the  govern- 
ment's handling  of  the  Falklands  war.  Un- 
employment refuses  to  come  down,  while 
the  pound  Hnds  it  hard  to  go  up. 

But  whUe  her  domestic  standing  has 
seldom  been  lower,  her  International  flag, 
by  a  strange  irony,  is  flying  high. 

Within  the  last  year,  she  has  done  much 
to  mend  fences  with  her  main  European 
allies.  France  and  West  Germany.  Antfo-US 
relationa.  despite  differences  over  Grenada. 
arc  warm.  Her  government  is  credited  with 
fkiiifuiiy  negotiating  with  China  and  Spain 
over  the  future  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  Spanish-Gibraltar  border. 

During  her  talks  with  Reagan.  Thatcher 
will  probably  focus  on  nuclear  arms  control. 
She  has  been  promised  a  detailed  account  of 
the  pnvoaals  the  US  wiU  make  at  next 
month's  Geneva  talks. 

At  their  last  meeting,  Reagan  assured 
Thatcher  that  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI),  better  known  as  "star  wars." 
would  not  be  deployed  before  the  X78  had 
conducted  negotiations  on  SDI  with  the  So- 
viets. The  British  have  indicated  that  they 
approve  of  SDI  research:  testing  is  another 
matter. 

On  the  fiscal  side.  Thatcher  ta  expected  to 
tread  cautiously  on  the  issue  of  the  huge  US 
deficit,  which  she  says  adversely  af f ecu  the 
level  of  all  currencies— not  Just  the  pound. 

But  a(Mne  of  her  closest  advisers  have  been 
le«  restrained.  The  chairman  of  the  Con- 
servative Party.  John  Selwyn  Oumeer, 
whose  views  are  close  to  Thatcher's,  accused 
the  U-8.  last  week  of  "importing  the  worid's 
savings  and  exporting  its  inflations" 
through  high  interest  rates.  He  took  issue 
with  the  notion  that  the  US  could  become 
stronger  by  making  other  countries  weaker. 

Thatcher  will  put  it  more  diplomaticaUy. 


is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  bold  such  hearings:  and 

(b)  To  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books,  re- 
ports, correspondeoee,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Chairman,  or  any  Member  desig- 
nated by  the  Chalnnan.  may  administer 
oaths  to  any  witness. 

(c)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorised  and 
issued  by  the  Cotomlttee  or  Its  subcommit- 
tees under  subsection  Kb)  in  the  conduct  of 
any  investigatioo  or  activity  or  series  of  In- 
vestigations or  activities,  only  when  author- 
ised by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  voting,  a  majority  being  present. 
The  power  to  authorise  and  Issue  subpoenas 
under  subsection  Kb)  may  be  delegated  to 
the  Chairman  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
under  such  Umltattoos  ss  the  Committee 
may  prescribe.  Authorised  subpoenas  shaU 
be  signed  by  the  Chalnnan  or  by  any 
Member  designated  by  the  Committee. 

(d)  OHnpllanoe  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  the  Conunittee  or  its  suboommtttees  may 
be  enforced  only  as  authorised  or  directed 
by  the  House. 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

APPROPRIATIONS      FOR      THE 

99TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matters.) 
•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  and  in  accordance  with  clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  submit  for 
publication  in  the  Cohoussiohal 
RicoRO  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
90th  Congress  as  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee on  February  6. 1985: 
U.S.  Houss  or  RsrassniTATivn.  C^omkittb 
ON  ArraoPRiATioas  Coimrmx  Ruixs 

(Adopted  for  the  99th  Congress  on  Feb. «, 
1985) 

Resolved.  That  the  rules  and  practices  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Con- 
gress, except  aa  otherwise  provided  herein- 
after, shall  be,  and  are  hereby  adopted  as 
the  rules  and  practices  of  the  C>>nanlttee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  Ninety-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

The  foregoing  resolution  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

SIC.  i:  pown  to  srr  um  act 

Tat  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of  its 
functions  and  duties  under  Rules  X  and  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  or  any  of  Its  subcom- 
mittees is  authorized: 

(a)  To  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States  whether  the  House 


sac.a:svaooi 

(a)  The  Matoffty  Caucus  of  the  Oonmlt- 
tee  shall  establish  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittees snd  shall  determine  the  Jurisdiction 
of  each  subcommittee. 

(b)  Each  suboommtttee  is  authorised  to 
meet,  hold  hearlnis.  receive  evldenoe  and 
report  to  the  Oommlttee  aU  matters  re- 
ferred to  it 

(c)  All  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Oommlttee  shaU  be  refened  to 
the  subcommittee  of  appropriate  Jurisdic- 
tion within  two  weeks  unless,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Majority  Members  of  the  fuU 
CVxnmlttee.  ooosidefatian  is  to  be  by  the 
full  Committee. 

(d)  The  Majority  Caucus  of  the  Oommlt- 
tee ShaU  detennlne  an  appropriate  ratio  of 
Majority  to  Minmity  Members  for  each  sub- 
committee. The  Chalnnan  Is  authorised  to 
negotiate  that  ratio  with  the  Minority.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  party  representation  In 
each  subcommittee,  induding  ez-offlelo 
members,  shall  be  no  leas  favoraUe  to  the 
Majority  than  the  ratio  for  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

(e)  The  Chalnnan  Is  authorised  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  any  subcommittee  and  to  partici- 
pate in  its  work. 


; Starr 

(a)  The  Chairman  is  authorised  to  appoint 
the  staff  of  the  Committee,  and  make  ad- 
JustmenU  in  the  Job  titles  and  compensa- 
tlon  thereof  subject  to  the  maximimi  rates 
and  conditions  established  in  Clause  6(c)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
sentathrea.  In  addition  he  Is  authorised,  in 
his  discretion,  to  axrsoge  for  their  special- 
ized training.  The  Chalnnan  Is  also  author- 
ized to  employ  additional  personnel  as  nec- 


(b)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
may  select  and  designate  a  staff  member 
who  ShaU  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sub- 
committee chsirman.  Such  staff  member 
ShaU  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
76  per  oeqtum  of  the  maximum  established 
in  Cnause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves;  Provided.  That 
no  Member  shaU  appoint  more  than  one 
person  pursuant  to  these  provisions. 

(c)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
subcommittee  may  select  and  designate  a 
staff  member  who  shaU  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  ranking  minority  member.  Such 
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staff  member  shaU  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  maxi- 
mum established  in  Clause  6<c)  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uves;  Provided.  That  no  Member  shaU  ap- 
potait  more  than  one  person  pursuant  to 
these  provisions. 

(d)  The  Chairman,  and  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chataian,  may  each  select  and  designate  a 
staff  member  at  an  annual  gross  salary  of 
not  to  exceed  75  per  cmtum  of  the  maxi- 
mum fitaWlshfi'  in  Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
ttves  and  may  each  select  and  designate  one 
additional  staff  member. 

(e)  Each  member  not  mentioned  in  subsec- 
tloiM  (a),  (b)  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  may 
select  and  AHg*****  a  staff  member  who 
ShaU  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  that  member. 
Such  staff  meniber  shaU  be  compensated  at 
a  rate,  determined  by  the  member,  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  es- 
tablished in  Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  member  shaU  appoint  more 
than  one  person  pursuant  to  subsections  (a), 
(b).  (c).  (d).  or  (e);  Provided  further.  TTiat 
members  designating  a  staff  member  under 
thte  subsection  must  speclfirally  certify  by 
letter  to  the  Chairman  that  the  employee  is 
needed  and  wUl  be  utilized  for  Committee 
work. 

(f)  In  addition  to  any  staff  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  any  other  subsection  of 
this  sectkm.  each  Member  may  select  and 
dnignatf  one  additional  staff  member  who 
ahaU  aerve  at  the  pleasure  of  that  Member. 
Such  staff  member  shaU  be  compensated  at 
a  rate,  determined  by  the  Member,  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  es- 
tabUsbed  In  Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Reptetnt  stiver.  Pro- 
vided. That  ix>  Member  sbaU  appoint  more 
than  one  person  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  Members  desig- 
nating an  addltkmal  staff  member  under 
this  subsection  must  specifically  certify  by 
letter  to  the  Chairman  that  the  employee  is 
needed  and  wlU  be  utilized  for  Oommlttee 
work. 

sac  4:  comoTRB  maiuMaS 

(a)  Regular  Meeting  Day— The  regular 
meeting  day  of  the  C^ommittee  shaU  be  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month  srtille  the 
House  is  In  session,  unless  the  C^xnmittee 
has  met  within  the  past  30  days  or  the 
Chairman  considers  a  specific  meeting  un- 
necessary in  the  light  of  the  requirementt 
of  the  Committee  business  schedule. 

(b)  Additional  and  Special  Meetings: 

(1)  The  Chairman  may  caU  and  convene, 
as  be  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bUl  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
CSommittee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  Com- 
mittee business.  The  Committee  shaU  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  caU  of 
the  Chairman. 

(2)  If  at  least  three  Committee  Members 
desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee be  caUed  by  the  Clhalraian,  those  Mem- 
bers may  fUe  In  the  Committee  Offices  a 
written  request  to  the  Chairman  for  that 
special  meeting.  Such  request  sbaU  specify 
the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered. 
Upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Commit- 
tee OeA  ShaU  notify  the  Chairman. 

(3)  If  within  three  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  C^ialrman  does  not 
caU  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
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Members  may  file  In  the  Committee  Offices 
their  written  notice  that  »  specisl  meetinc 
will  be  held,  spedfylnc  the  date  and  hour 
of.  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  Committee  shall  meet  on  that 
date  and  hour. 

(4)  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the 
notice,  the  Committee  Clerk  shall  notify  all 
Committee  Members  that  such  special  meet- 
ing will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  iU  date 
and  hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered.  Only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at 
the  special  meeting. 

(c)  Ranking  Majority  Member  to  Preside 
in  the  Absence  of  Chairman— If  the  Chair- 
man is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  the  Ranking  Majority  Member 
on  the  Committee  who  Is  present  shall  pre- 
side. 

(d)  Business  Meetings: 

(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  Committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
the  Committee  or  Its  subcommittees,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  majority  present, 
determines  by  roll  call  vote  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  dosed. 

(2)  No  person  other  than  Committee 
Members  and  such  congressional  staff  and 
departmental  representatives  as  they  may 
authorise  shall  be  present  at  any  business  or 
markup  session  which  has  been  dosed. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  do 
not  apply  to  open  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  its  subcommittees  which  are  provided 
for  In  Section  5(bXl>  of  these  Rules  or  to 
any  meeting  of  the  Committee  relating 
solely  to  internal  budget  or  personnel  mat- 
ters. 

(e)  Committee  Records: 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  action  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  roll  call  is  demanded.  The  result  of 
each  roll  call  vote  shall  be  available  for  In- 
spection by  the  public  during  regular  busi- 
ness hours  in  the  Committee  Offices.  The 
information  made  available  for  public  In- 
spection shall  indude  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  or  other  proposition 
and  the  name  of  each  Member  voting  for 
and  each  Member  voting  against,  and  the 
names  of  those  Members  present  but  iwt 
voting. 

(2)  All  hearings,  records,  data,  charts,  and 
files  of  the  Committee  shall  be  kept  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  congressional 
office  records  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  records  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  House  and  all  Members  of  the  House 
shall  have  access  thereto. 

SIC.  s:  couoTTo  AHs  snacomaTRB 
mAamas 
(a)  Overall  Budget  Hearings— Overall 
budget  hearings  by  the  Committee.  Includ- 
ing the  hearing  required  by  Sec.  242(c)  of 
the  X/eglslative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1970 
and  Clause  4<a)<l)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  open  session  except  when  the 
Committee  in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  roll  call  vote 
that  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hear- 
ing on  that  day  may  be  related  to  a  matter 
of  national  security;  except  that  the  Com- 
mittee may  by  the  same  procedure  close  one 
subsequent  day  of  hearing.  A  transcript  of 
all  such  hearings  shall  be  printed  and  a 
copy  furnished  to  each  Member.  Delegate 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico. 


(b)  Other  Hearings: 

(1)  All  other  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  or  lu  subcommittees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  In  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  aU  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  dosed  to 
the  public  because  dlsdosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  m&tters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  RepreaenUtlves.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  at  a  hearing  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  or  any  of  its  suboom- 
mittees,  there  being  in  attendance  the 
number  required  under  Section  Mc)  of  these 
rules  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  (1)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether 
testimony  or  evidence  to  be  received  would 
endanger  the  national  security  or  violate 
Clause  3(kXS>  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  (2)  may 
vote  to  dose  the  hearing,  as  provided  In 
Clause  2(kXS)  of  such  rule.  No  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  ez- 
duded  from  nonpartldpatory  attendance  at 
any  hearing  of  the  Committee  or  Its  sub- 
committees unless  the  House  of  Repfvaenta- 
tives  shall  by  majority  vote  autborlM  the 
Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees,  for 
purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  bearings 
on  a  particular  artide  of  legtslatlon  or  on  a 
particular  subject  of  Investigation,  to  dose 
Its  hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures designated  In  this  subsection  for  dos- 
ing hearings  to  the  public:  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  the  Committee  or  its  subcommit- 
tees may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to 
dose  five  subsequent  days  of  hearings 

(2)  Subcommittee  chaiimen  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chair- 
men with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultane- 
ous scheduling  of  Committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings 

(3)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
as  the  case  may  be,  insofar  as  is  practicable, 
shall  file  in  advance  of  such  appearance  a 
written  statement  of  the  proposed  testimo- 
ny and  shall  limit  the  oral  prtsentatlon  at 
such  appearance  to  a  brief  summary,  except 
that  this  proviaton  shall  not  apply  to  any 
witness  appearing  before  the  Committee  in 
the  overall  budget  hearings. 

<c)  Quorum  for  Taking  Testimony— The 
nimiber  of  Members  of  the  Committee 
which  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking 
testimony  and  reoelvinc  eridenoe  In  any 
hearing  of  the  Committee  sball  be  two. 

(d)  Calling  and  Intcrrocatlon  of  Wlt- 


(1)  The  Minority  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  its  suboonmittees  sball  be  entltlsd. 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  or  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  by  a  majority  of  them 
before  completion  of  any  hearing,  to  call 
witnesses  selected  by  the  Minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation during  at  least  one  day  of  hearings 
thereon. 

(2)  The  Committee  and  its  subcommittees 
shall  observe  the  five-minute  rule  during 
the  interrogation  of  witnesses  until  such 
time  as  each  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  who  so  desires  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  question  the  witness. 

(e)  Broadcasting  and  Photographing  of 
Committee  Meetings  and  Hearings: 

(1)  The  Chairman  Is  authorind  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  nature  of  broadcasting 


and  photographic  coverage  for  the  overall 
budget  hearing  and  full  Committee  meet- 
ings and  hearings,  subject  to  the  guidelines 
for  such  coverage  set  forth  In  Sec.  116(b>  of 
the  LeglslaUve  Reorganisation  Act  of  1970 
and  Clause  3<f )  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Unless  approved  by  the  Chairman  and 
concurred  In  by  a  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, no  subcommittee  hearings  or  meet- 
ings shall  be  recorded  by  electronic  device 
or  broadcast  by  radio  or  television. 

(3)  Unless  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of 
the  subcommittee,  no  subcommittee  hearing 
or  meeting  or  subcommittee  room  shall  be 
photographed. 

<4)  Broadcasting  and  photographic  cover- 
age of  subcommittee  hearings  and  meetings 
authorised  under  the  provisions  of  (2)  and 
(3)  above  shall  be  subject  to  the  guidelines 
for  such  coverage  set  forth  in  Clause  3(f)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(f)  Subcommittee  Meetings— No  subcom- 
mittee sball  sit  while  the  House  is  reading 
an  appropriations  measure  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule  or  while  the 
Committee  is  in  session. 

(g)  Public  Notice  of  Committee  Hearings— 
The  Chaliman  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
make  public  announcements  of  the  date, 
place  and  subject  matter  of  Committee  and 
suboommittee  hearings  at  least  one  week 
before  the  eoinmencement  of  such  hearings. 
If  the  Oommittee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees as  the  case  may  be.  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  a  hearing 
sooner,  the  Chairman  Is  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  make  the  announcement  at  the 
earliest  passible  date. 

sac.  s:  paotaiwaM  roi  aaruaiuw  bills  amb 
aooLonoiis 

(a)  Prompt  Reporting  Requirement: 

(1)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (3)  herein, 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
to  the  House  any  bill  or  resolution  approved 
by  the  Committee  and  to  take  or  cause  to  be 
taken  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  vote. 

(3)  In  any  event,  a  report  on  a  bill  or  reso- 
lution which  the  Committee  has  approved 
shall  be  filed  within  seven  calendar  days 
(ezduslve  of  days  in  which  the  House  is  not 
in  session)  after  the  day  on  which  there  has 
been  filed  with  the  Committee  Clerk  a  writ- 
ten request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  Com- 
mittee Members,  for  the  reporting  of  such 
Mil  or  resolution.  Upon  the  filing  of  any 
such  request,  the  Committee  Clerk  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  immediately  of  the 
filing  of  the  request  This  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  the  reporting  of  a  regular  ap- 
propri^on  biU  prior  to  compliance  with 
subsection  (3)  herein  or  to  the  reporting  of 
a  resolution  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
head  of  an  executive  department. 

(3)  Before  reporting  the  first  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Committee  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  in  accordance  with  Sec  307  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  complete  sub- 
committee markup  and  full  Committee 
action  on  all  regxilar  appropriation  bills  for 
that  year  and  submit  to  the  House  a  report 
comparing  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions with  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget 
outlays  and  new  budget  authority  as  set 
forth  in  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  that  year. 

(b)  Presence  of  Committee  Majority— No 
measitfc  or  recommendation  shall  be  report- 


ed from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  was  actually  present. 

(c)  RoU  Call  Votes— With  reqwct  to  each 
roll  call  vote  on  a  motion  to  report  any  biU 
or  resolution,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
sgainst.  the  reporting  of  s«ich  a  bill  or  reso- 
luUon  shall  be  included  in  the  Committee 
report. 

(d)  Compliance  with  Congressional 
Budget  Act— A  Committee  report  on  a  biU 
or  resolution  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  shall  indude  the  statement 
required  by  Sec  308(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  separately  set  out  and 
dearly  identified,  if  the  biU  or  resolution 
provides  new  budget  authority. 

(e)  Inflationary  Impact  Statement— Each 
Committee  report  on  a  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Cnnmittee  shaU  contain  a  de- 
tailed analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution  into 
law  may  have  an  inflationary  Impact  on 
prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

(f)  Changes  in  Existing  Law— Each  Com- 
mittee report  on  a  general  appropriation  bill 
shall  contain  a  concise  statement  describing 
fully  the  effect  of  any  provision  of  the  bill 
which  directly  or  indirectly  changes  the  ap- 
plicatltm  of  existing  law. 

(g)  Rescissions  and  Transfers— Each  bill 
or  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee 
shaU  indude  separate  headings  for  rescis- 
sions and  transfers  of  unexpended  balances 
with  all  proposed  rescissions  and  transfers 
listed  therein.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
accompanying  such  a  bill  or  resolution  shall 
indude  a  sniarate  section  with  respect  to 
such  rescissions  or  transfers. 

(h)  Supplemental  or  Minority  Views: 

(1)  If.  at  the  time  the  Committee  approves 
any  measure  or  matter,  any  Committee 
Member  gives  notice  of  intention  to  file  sup- 
plemental, minority  or  additional  views,  the 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  calendar  days  (exduding  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidajrs)  in  which  to  file 
such  views  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
Member,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
All  such  views  so  filed  shall  be  Induded  In 
and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  fUed  by  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter. 

(2)  The  Committee  report  on  that  meas- 
ure or  matter  shaU  be  printed  in  a  single 
volume  which— 

(i)  shall  Include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(11)  shall  have  on  lU  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority  or  addi- 
tional views  are  induded  as  part  of  the 
report. 

(3)  Subsection  (hXl)  of  this  section, 
above,  does  not  predude— 

(1)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
Committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  such  subsection;  or 

(ii)  the  filing  by  the  Committee  of  a  sup- 
plemental report  on  a  measure  or  matter 
which  may  be  required  for  correction  of  any 
tMhnical  error  in  a  previous  report  made  by 
the  Committee  on  ttuit  measure  or  nwtter. 

(4)  If.  at  the  time  a  subcommittee  ap- 
proves any  measure  or  matter  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  full  Committee,  any 
Member  of  that  subcommittee  who  gives 
notice  of  intention  to  offer  supplemental, 
minority  or  additional  views  shall  be  enti- 
tled, insofar  as  is  practicable  and  in  accord- 


ance with  the  printing  requirements  as  de- 
termined by  the  subcommittee,  to  include 
such  views  in  the  Committee  Print  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter. 

(i)  Availability  or  Reporta-A  copy  of  each 
bill,  resolution  or  report  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  each  Member  of  the  Committee  at 
least  3  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in  advance  of 
the  date  on  wlUch  the  Committee  Is  to  con- 
sider each  bill,  resolution,  or  report  Provid- 
ed. That  this  subaection  may  be  waived  by 
agreement  between  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  PuU  Com- 
mittee. 

sac.  t:  T«nxire 

(a)  No  vote  by  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  any  of  its  subcommittees  wltb  re- 
spect to  sny  measure  or  matter  may  be  cast 
by  proxy. 

(b>  The  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Committee  shall  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  iff"""*  of  one-fifth  of  the 
Members  present 

ssc.  s:  STuaiss  am  KTsuniATioas 

The  following  procedure  sbaU  be  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  studies 
and  examinations  of  the  organisation  and 
<K>eratlon  of  ExecuUve  Agendas  under  au- 
thority contained  in  Sec  lOKb)  of  the  Legls- 
laUve Reorganinttai  Act  of  1946  and  In 
Clause  3(bK3)  of  Rule  X.  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(a)  The  Chairman  Is  authoriaed  to  appoint 
such  staff  and.  In  his  discretion,  arrange  for 
the  procurenoent  of  temporary  services  of 
consultants,  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  re- 
quired. 

(b)  Studies  and  examinations  will  be  Initi- 
ated upon  the  written  request  of  a  sultcom- 
mittee  which  shaU  be  rcaaonably  specinc 
and  definite  in  character,  and  sliall  be  initi- 
ated only  be  a  majority  vote  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, with  the  dialnnan  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minnity  member 
thereof  participating  as  part  of  such  majori- 
ty vote.  When  so  initiated  such  request  shall 
be  f Oed  with  the  Clerii  of  the  Oommittee  for 
submission  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  and  their  approval 
ShaU  be  required  to  make  the  same  effec- 
tive. Notwithstanding  any  action  taken  on 
such  request  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee,  a  re- 
quest may  l>e  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee. 

(c)  Any  request  approved  as  provided 
under  subsection  (b)  shaU  be  immediately 
turned  over  to  the  staff  appointed  for 
action. 

(d)  Any  information  obtained  by  such 
staff  shaU  be  reported  to  the  chairman  of 
the  suboommittee  requesting  such  study 
and  examination  and  to  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  shall  be  made 
available  to  tlie  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee concerned,  and  shall  not  be  released  for 
publication  until  the  subcommittee  so  deter- 
mines. 

(e)  Any  hearings  or  investigations  which 
may  be  desired,  aside  from  the  regular  hear- 
ings on  appropriation  items,  when  approved 
by  the  Committee,  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter. 

sic.  •:  omciAL  tbavxl 
(a)  The  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  shall 
approve  requests  for  travel  by  subcommittee 
members  and  staff  for  official  business 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. The  raidting  minority  member  of  a  sub- 
committee shall  concur  in  such  travel  re- 
quests by  minority  members  of  that  sub- 
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committee  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  shall  concur  in  such  travel  requests 
for  Minority  Memlters  of  the  Ckwunittee. 
Requests  in  writing  covering  the  purpose, 
itinerary,  and  dates  of  prc^Msed  travel  shall 
be  submitted  for  final  approval  to  the 
Chairman.  Specific  approval  shaU  be  re- 
quired for  each  and  every  trip. 

(b)  Tiie  Chairman  is  authorised  during 
the  recess  of  the  Congress  to  apinrove  travel 
authorisations  for  Committee  Members  and 
staff.  inc1<^«ny  travel  outside  the  United 
States. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  the  Chairman 
shall  direct  the  head  of  each  government 
agency  concerned  not  to  honor  requests  of 
subcommittees,  individual  Members,  or  staff 
for  travel,  the  direct  or  Indirect  expenses  of 
which  are  to  be  defrayed  from  an  executive 
appropriation,  except  upon  request  from 
the  Chairman. 

(d>  In  accordance  with  Clause  2(n)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  local  ouren- 
dcs  owned  by  the  United  States  shaU  be 
available  to  Committee  Members  snd  staff 
engaged  in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
outside  the  United  States,  its  territories  or 
tiossf  Inni  No  Committee  Member  or  staff 
member  shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  msximtmi  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  In  applicable  Federal  Uw. 

(e)  Travel  Reports: 

(1)  Members  or  staff  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Chairman  on  their  travel  oovolng 
the  purpose,  results,  itinersry.  expenses, 
and  other  pertinent  comments. 

(2)  With  respect  to  travel  outside  the 
United  States  or  its  territories  or  possM 
sions.  the  report  shall  indude:  (1)  an  item- 
ised list  showing  the  dates  each  country  was 
visited,  the  amount  of  per  diem  furnished, 
the  cost  of  transportation  fumisbed  and 
any  funds  expended  for  sny  other  official 
purpose:  and  (2)  a  summary  in  these  catego- 
ries of  the  total  foreign  currendes  and/or 
appropriated  fimds  expended.  All  sudi  indi- 
vidual reports  on  foreign  travel  sball  be 
filed  no  later  than  sixty  days  following  com- 
pletion of  the  travd  with  the  Chairman  for 
use  in  cMnplying  with  reporting  require- 
ments in  applicable  Federal  Uw  and  shaD  be 
open  for  public  inspection. 

(3)  Each  Member  or  employee  performing 
such  travel  shsll  be  solely  responsible  for 
supporting  the  amounts  reported  by  the 
Member  or  employee. 

(4)  No  report  or  statement  as  to  any  trip 
shall  be  publicized  making  any  recommen- 
dations In  Iwhalf  of  the  Committee  without 
the  authorisation  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(f)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
polorming  authoriaed  travd  on  official 
business  pertaining  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Ctanmittee  shall  be  governed  by  applica- 
ble Uws  or  regulatitHis  of  the  House  end  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
pertaining  to  such  travel,  as  promulgated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Chairman. 


sac.  lo:  BJCiBiLiTT  09  cotaam 

SBtVUIG  AS  SUDGKT  OOlOfrTRS  CHAT»MAW 
FOK  APFHOPEIATIOMS  SUBCOlOaTT^  CHAI«- 
ItARSHIP 

If  the  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  is  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  on  the  AK>ropriations 
Committee  when  he  becomes  Budget  Com- 
mittee CThairman  or  would  be  eligible  to 
become  chairman  of  an  Appropriations  sub- 
committee under  the  rules  of  the  Majority 
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Cmkus  of  the  Houae  of  RepreaenUUvea 
durinc  hla  tenure  u  Budcet  Committee 
ChAirman.  the  Appropriations  Committee 
may  nominate  auch  Member  to  aerve  as 
chairman  of  such  subcommittee  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Majority  Caucus.  But  if 
so  elected  and  confirmed,  the  Member  shall 
take  a  leave  of  absence  while  Chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  the  responaibU- 
Ities  of  the  subcommittee  chairmanship 
shall  devolve  onto  a  temporary  chairman  as 
determined  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Majority  Caucus  of  the  House.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  THE  99TH 
CONGRESS 

(BIr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvani*  asked 
and  was  given  perminion  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkoko 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  accordance  with  clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  submit 
herewith  for  publication  in  the 
RacoRB  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  which  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  in  open  session  January  31, 
1985: 

Rous  or  PiodDuas  op  tbs  CoianTm  on 
tbkBxtdobt 

Adopted  January  31. 1985.  09th  Consress. 
1st  Session 


R%U  1— Regular  meetingt  ■ 

The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  the  and  Wednesday  of  each 
month  at  11:00  a.m.,  while  the  House  Is  in 
session. 

The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  dispense 
with  a  regular  meeting  when  he  determines 
there  is  no  business  to  be  considered  by  the 
Committee,  provided  that  he  gives  written 
notice  to  that  effect  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee  as  far  in  advance  of  the  regular 
meeting  day  as  the  circumstances  permit 

Regular  meetings  shall  be  cancelled  when 
they  conflict  with  meetings  of  either  party's 
caucus  or  conference. 

Rule  2—AMitioniU  and  tpecial  tneeHngt 

The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene  addi- 
tional meetings  of  the  Committee  as  he  con- 
siders necessary,  or  special  meetings  at  the 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI.  clause  3<c). 

In  the  absence  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  Chairman  shall  provide  written 
or  verbal  notice  of  additional  meetings  to 
the  office  of  each  member  at  least  24  hours 
in  advance  whild  Congress  is  in  session,  and 
at  least  3  days  in  advance  when  Congress  is 
not  In  session. 

Rule  3— Open  tnuinesi  meeting* 

Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  Com- 
mittee business,  including  the  markup  of 
measures,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  Committee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  Houae  Rule 
XI.  clause  2(g)<l).  No  person  other  than 
members  of  the  Committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  departmental  represent- 


■  Written  rule  required  by  Houie  Rules. 


atives  as  they  may  authorise  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  doaed  to  the  public  This 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  any  meeting  that  re- 
lates solely  to  matters  concerning  the  Inter- 
nal administratloo  of  the  Committee. 
RuU  4—QMorumM 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  No  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted and  no  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  unless  a  quorum  is  actual- 
ly present. 

Ryle  i— Recognition 

Any  member,  when  recognised  by  the 
Chairman,  may  address  the  Committee  on 
any  bill,  motion,  or  other  matter  under  ood- 
sideration  before  the  Committee.  The  time 
of  such  member  shaU  be  limited  to  5  min- 
utes until  all  members  present  have  been  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  comment. 
Ryle  t—Contideration  of  tnuineu 

Measures  or  matters  may  be  placed  before 
the  Committee,  for  iU  conslderaUon,  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

Rvle  7— Procedure  Jot  consMeraMoa  ot 
bwiget  neottMone 

In  developing  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  the  Committee  shall  first  pro- 
ceed, unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Committee,  to  consider  budget  acgregates, 
functional  categorlea,  and  other  appropriate 
matters  on  a  tentative  basis,  with  the  docu- 
ment before  the  Coomilttee  open  to  amend- 
ment; subsequent  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered to  aggregates,  functional  categoriea,  or 
other  appropriate  matters  which  have  al- 
ready been  amended  in  their  entirety. 

Following  adoption  of  the  aaregatea. 
functional  categories,  and  other  matters, 
the  text  of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  incorporating  such  acgregatea,  func- 
tional categories,  and  other  appropriate 
matters  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
and  a  final  vote. 

RvU  i—RoOcaa  votes 

A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  at  least  one-fifth  of 
those  present 

Rule  9   Proxiee 

Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  vote 
by  special  proxy  if  the  proxy  authorisation 
is  in  writing,  asserts  that  the  member  Is 
absent  on  official  Nislneas  or  is  otherwise 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meetinc  of  the 
Committee,  designates  the  penoo  who  Is  to 
execute  the  proxy  authorisation,  and  Is  Urn- 
ited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and  any 
amendments  or  motions  pwtalnlng  thereto: 
except  that  a  member  may  authorise  a  gen- 
eral proxy  only  for  motions  to  reesss.  ad- 
journ or  other  proeedural  matters.  Saeh 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
members  aartgntng  his  or  her  vote  and  shall 
contain  the  date  and  time  of  the  day  that 
the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum. 

Rule  lO—PaHiamentarian'i  $Uitu$  report 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  duty  imder  sec- 
tion 311(a)  and  <b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  to  advise  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  to  the  current  level  of  spend- 
ing and  revenues  as  compared  to  the  levels 
set  forth  in  the  latest  agreed  upon  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  the  Commit- 
tee shall  periodically  advise  the  Speaker  as 
to  Its  estimate  of  the  current  level  of  spend- 
ing and  revenue.  Such  estimates  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee, 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  in  the  form  of  a 


Partlamentarlan's  Status  Report,  and  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Committee  authorises  the  Chalrmaa 
in  consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  to  transmit  to  the  Speaker  the 
Parliamentarian's  Status  Report  described 
above. 


Rule  It— Announcement  of  hearing* 

The  Chairman  shall  publicly  announce 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
Committee  hearing  at  least  one  week  before 
the  commencement  of  that  hearing,  unless 
he  determines  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which 
case  public  announcement  shall  be  made  at 
the  earUest  possible  date. 

Rule  12— Open  hearing* 

Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee or  any  of  its  Task  Forces  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  when  the  Committee  or 
TMk  Force.  In  open  session  and  with  a 
quorum  present  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  oo  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Committee  or  Task 
Forces  may  liy  the  same  procedure  vote  to 
dose  one  subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

For  the  purposes  of  House  Rule  XI.  clause 
2(gX2)  the  Task  Forces  of  the  Committee 
are  considered  to  be  subcommittees. 

Rule  13— Quorums* 

For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony,  not 
leas  than  two  members  of  the  Coomiittee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

JtiiJe  14— Time  for  gueationing  witnetae* 

Committee  members  shall  have  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  to  interrogate  each  wit- 
ness until  such  time  as  each  member  who  so 
desires  had  had  an  opportunity  to  interro- 
gate such  witness. 

After  all  members  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  ask  questions,  the  round  shall  begin 
again  under  the  ft-mlnute  rule. 

In  questioning  witnesses  under  the  ft- 
mlnute  rule,  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  may  be  recognised  first 
after  which  members  may  be  recognised  in 
the  order  of  their  arrival  at  the  bearing. 
Among  the  members  present  at  the  time  the 
hearing  is  called  to  order,  seniority  shall  be 
recognised.  In  recognising  members  to  ques- 
tion witnesses,  the  Chairman  may  take  into 
consideration  the  ratio  of  majority  members 
to  minority  members  and  the  number  of 
majority  and  minority  members  present  and 
shall  apportion  the  recognition  for  question- 
ing in  stich  a  maimer  as  not  to  disadvantage 
the  members  of  the  majority. 

Rule  IS— Subpoena*  and  oath* 

In  accordance  with  House  Rule  XI,  clause 
3(m>.  subpoenas  authorised  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman  or  of  any  member 
of  the  Committee  designs!^  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman  or  such  member. 

The  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the 
Committee,  may  administer  oaths  to  wlt- 
ne 


Rule  1$—Witne**e*'  *tatement* 

So  far  as  practicable,  any  prepared  state- 
ment to  be  presented  by  a  witness  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  presentation,  and  shall 


be  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  advance  of  delivery. 

Rule  17— Committee  prtnU 
AU  Committee  prlnU  and  other  materials 
prepared  for  public  distribution  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  prior  to  any  distri- 
bution, unless  such  print  or  other  material 
shows  clearly  on  iU  face  that  it  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Committee. 

BBOAOCASTmO 

llMie  li— Broadcasting  of  meeting*  and 

hearing* 
It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to 
give  all  news  media  access  to  open  hearings 
of  the  Committee,  subject  to  the  require- 
menu  and  limiUtions  set  forth  in  House 
Rule  XI.  clause  3.  Whenever  any  Committee 
business  meeting  is  open  to  the  public  that 
meeting  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  television  broadcast  radio  broadcast  and 
still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such  meth- 
ods of  coverage,  in  accordance  with  House 
Rule  XI.  clause  3.  However,  radio,  televi- 
sion, and  still  camera  equipment  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Committee  room  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

STAFF 

Rule  l»— Committee  *taff 
<a>  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Committee, 
and  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  para- 
graphs, the  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  appointed,  and  may 
be  removed,  by  the  Chairman. 

Committee  staff  shaU  not  be  assigned  any 
duties  other  than  those  pertaining  to  Com- 
mittee business,  and  shall  be  selected  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  sex.  or  age.  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  respective  positions. 

All  Committee  staff,  shall  be  entitled  to 
equitable  treatment  Including  comparable 
salariea.  facilities,  access  to  official  Commit- 
tee records,  leave,  and  hours  of  work. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  staff  provided  in 
paragraph  (a)  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  select  and  designate  an  associate 
staff  member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  that  member.  Such  staff  member 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate,  determined 
by  the  member,  not  to  exceed  78  per  centum 
of  the  maximum  established  in  Clause  Mc) 
of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves.  provided.  That  no  member 
shall  appoint  more  than  one  person  pursu- 
ant to  these  provisions,  provided  further. 
that  members  designating  a  staff  member 
under  this  subsection  must  certify  by  letter 
to  the  Chairman  that  the  employee  Is 
needed  and  will  be  utUised  for  Committee 
work. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  staff  provided  in  the 
above  paragraphs,  the  Chairman  shall  ap- 
point no  fewer  than  five  staff,  recommend- 
ed by  the  minority  members,  who  shall  pro- 
vide staff  assistance  to  the  minority  mem- 
bers. 

Jtttle  20— Staff  *uperoi»ion 
Staff  shall  be  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Chairman,  who 
shall  establish  snd  assign  their  duties  and 
responsiblUUes.  delegate  such  authority  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  fix  and  adjust  staff 
salaries  (in  accordance  with  Hotise  Rule  XI. 
clause  6(c))  and  Job  titles,  and.  in  his  discre- 
tion, arrange  for  their  specialised  training. 

Staff  assigned  to  the  minority  shaU  be 
under  the  general  supervision  and  directicm 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  C^ommittee. 
who  may  delegate  such  authority  as  they 
deem  appropriate. 


Rule  21— Preparation  and  maintenance  of 
committee  record* 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
made  of  all  hearings. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  recorded  in  a  Journal  which  shall,  among 
other  things,  include  a  record  of  the  votes 
on  sny  question  on  whldi  a  record  vote  is 
demanded. 

Members  of  the  Committee  shall  correct 
and  return  transcrlpU  of  hearings  ss  soon 
ss  practicable  after  receipt  thereof. 

Any  witness  may  examine  the  transcript 
of  his  own  testimony  and  make  grammatical 
or  technical  changes  that  do  not  substan- 
tially alter  the  record  of  testlmimy. 

The  Chairman  may  order  the  printing  of 
a  hearing  record  without  the  corrections  of 
any  member  or  witness  if  he  determines 
that  such  member  or  witness  has  been  af- 
forded a  reasonable  time  for  corrections, 
and  that  further  delay  would  seriously 
impede  the  Committee's  responsibility  for 
meeting  ite  deadllnea  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Traiwcripte  of  hearings  and  meetings  may 
be  printed  if  the  Oialrman  decides  It  Is  ap- 
propriate, or  if  a  majority  of  the  members 
so  request. 

Rule  22—Accea*  to  committee  record* 

The  Chairman  shall  promulgate  regular 
Uons  to  provide  for  public  Inspectlnn  of  ndl- 
call  votes  and  to  provide  aooeas  by  members 
to  Committee  records  (In  aooordanoe  with 
Houae  Rule  XI.  clause  2(0)). 

Access  to  rlaitlff^  testimony  and  Infor- 
mation shall  be  limited  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  House  Budget  Committee  rtaff 
and  stenographic  reporters  who  have  appro- 
priate security  dearanoe. 

Notice  of  the  reeeipC  of  such  Information 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Committee  members. 
Such  Information  aball  be  kept  In  the  Com- 
mittee safe,  and  shall  be  available  to  mem- 
bers in  the  Committee  office. 

APniCASnJTT  OP  BOUSS  KUUS 

Rvle  23-AppUeatriUtg  of  Houae  ryOea 
Except  as  otherwise  specified  herein,  the 
Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rulea  of  the 
Committee  so  far  as  applleable.  except  that 
a  moUon  to  recess  from  day  to  day  Is  a 
motion  of  high  privilege. 

RuU  24—AvpoiiUmaiU  ofeonfmea 
Majority  party  members  recommended  to 
the  Spesker  as  conferees  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Chairman  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  party  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  Chairman  ahaU  recom- 
mend swdi  minority  party  members  as  con- 
ferees as  shall  be  determined  by  the  minori- 
ty party,  provided  tbat  the  recommended 
party  representation  shall  be  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  proportion  as  that  In  the 
Committee.* 


the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the 
99th  Congress,  which  were  adopted  at 
the  committee's  organizational  meet- 
ing February  7,  1985.  and  request  that 
they  be  published,  in  toto.  in  the  Coa- 

OaBSIOHAL  RC(X>KD.  X 

RUIBS    OP    TBS    ComOTTlB    OK    MSBCBaKT  \ 

Maans  am  Fisbbbhs.  XJ&  Houss  of  Rsp- 
Tsnvia.  99ni  CoMmxss 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES FOR  THE  99TH  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  i>eimission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Riooao  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mi. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  rule  XI(2Ka)  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  offer 


re- 


KDLS  I.  APPLICSanJTT  OF  HOUSK  BUUS 

The  Rules  of  the  House  insofar  as  they 
are  applicable  shaU  be  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  and  Its  Subcommittees, 
■vu  II.  joaisDicnoir 

A»  established  In  Rule  X  of  the  House 
Rules,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Merdiant  Marine  and  Fisheries  is: 

(1)  Mcrdiant  marine  generally. 

(2)  Oceanography  and  Marine  Affairs.  In- 
cluding ooo^tal  aone  management 

(3)  Coast  Ohiard.  inrlurting  llfesavlng  serv- 
ice. llgM*^— -■  lightships,  and  ocean  dere- 
lleta. 

(4)  FlBbeiles  and  wildlife.  Including 
search,  restoratian.  refuges  and 
tlon. 

(5)  Measures  relating  to  the  regulations  of 
«i»-«i«wi  carriefs  by  water  (except  matters 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
QMimi^w*  Commissian)  and  to  the  Inspeo- . 
tlon  of  merchant  marine  vessels,  U^ts  and 
signals,  llfesavlng  equipment  and  Are  pro- 
tection on  such  vessels. 

(6)  Merdiant  marine  offkxrs  and  seamm. 

(7)  Navigation  and  the  Uws  relating  there- 
to, tatciudlng  pilotage. 

(g)  Panama  Canal  and  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  taidud- 
tat  the  adminlstiatlon.  ssnltstlon,  snd  gov- 
erament  of  the  Canal  Zone:  and  interooean- 
Ic  canals  generally. 

(9)  RegMalng  and  licensing  of 


(10)  Rules  snd  international  arrangcmenta 
to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

(ID  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academiea.  and  State  Mari- 
time Academlea. 

(12)  International  fishing  agreementa. 
auu  m.  FUMCTioas 

(A)  General  Oversight  ResponsibiUtles- 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  review  and  study, 
on  a  continuing  basis: 

(a)  the  application.  adminlstratk».  execu- 
tion, and  effeetiveneaB  of  those  Uws.  or 
parts  of  laws,  within  IU  JuiMlctian: 

(b)  the  organisatlan  and  operation  of  the 
FMeral  agencies  and  enUtles  haviiig  reapon- 
slbOltles  in  or  for  the  administration  and 
execution  of  these  laws  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  laws  and  the  programs 
thereunder  are  being  implemented  and  car- 
ried out  In  accordance  with  the  intent  erf  the 
Congress  and  whether  sudi  programs 
should  be  continued.  curtaOed.  or  eliminat- 
ed: and 

(c)  any  conditions  or  drcumstancea  which 
may  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
f«i«rting  new  or  additional  legislation 
within  iU  Jurisdiction  (whether  or  not  any 
biU  or  resolution  has  been  introduced  with 
respect  thereto). 

(2)  The  Committee  shaU  undotake  future 
research  and  forecasting  on  matters  within 
IU  Jurisdiction. 

(3)  The  CaaatOUe  shall  review  and  study 
on  a  CT>nt,lr^'«"g  basis  the  impact  or  probaUe 
impact  of  tax  policies  affecting  subJecU 
within  IU  Jurisdiction. 


UM 
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(B)  Annual  ApproprtaUooa— In  lU  conald- 
ermtlon  of  aU  public  bllU  and  Joint  reM>lu- 
tkMM.  the  Coinniltt«e  tball  Inaure  that  ap- 
propriattooa  for  oontlnulnc  mograma  and 
acUvlUes  will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  faaaible  and  oonaiatent  with  the 
nature,  requirements  and  objeetlvee  of  the 
programs  and  activiUea  Involved.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  review,  from  time  to  time,  each 
contlnuint  program  within  Its  Jurladletion 
for  which  appropriations  are  not  made  an- 
nually in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such 
program  could  be  modified  so  that  appro- 
priations therefor  would  be  made  annually. 

<C)  Views  and  Kstlmates— On  or  before 
March  IS  of  each  year,  the  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget* 

(1)  lU  views  and  estimates  with  respect  to 
all  matters  to  be  set  forth  In  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  which  are  within  ite  Jurisdiction 
or  functions;  and 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  total  amounU  of 
new  budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays 
resulting  therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  au- 
thorised In  all  Mils  and  resolutions  within 
iU  Jurisdiction  which  it  Intends  to  be  effec- 
tive during  that  fiscal  year. 

■tnX  IV.  SUBOOMllillUS 

(A)  Applicabliity  of  Committee  Rules- 
Written  Rules  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  shall  be  binding  on  each  of  its  Sub- 
commltteea.  Each  Subcommittee  Is  a  part  of 
the  Pull  Committee  and  subject  to  its  au- 
thority, direction,  and  Rules. 

(B)  Standing  Subcommittees— There  shall 
be  six  standing  Subcommittees— The  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine:  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation and  the  Environment;  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Ouard  and  Navigation;  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography:  the  Sub- 
committee on  Panama  Canal/Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf:  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 

<C)  Other  Subcommittees— The  Chair- 
man, or  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  may 
establish,  as  determined  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  conduct  of  Committee  business, 
other  special,  select,  or  ad  hoc  committees. 

(D)  Subcoinmlttee  Membership— 

(1)  The  ratio  of  Majority  Members  to  Mi- 
nority Members  on  Subcommittees,  includ- 
ing Ex  Officio  Members.  sluOl  be  no  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  Majority  Party  than  the  ratio 
of  Membership  on  the  Pull  Committee. 

(3)  A  Committee  Member  may  temporari- 
ly resign  from  his  Subcommittee  ssslgnment 
to  serve  on  another  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy.  Mem- 
bers returning  to  their  Subcommittee  as- 
signment at  the  end  of  the  temporary  as- 
signment shall  return  to  their  original  as- 
signment without  prejudice  to  tenure  or  se- 
niority. 

(E)  Ex  Officio  and  Other  Committee 
Members— 

(1)  The  Cliairman  and  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  the  Pull  Committee  shall 
serve  as  Ex  Officio  Members  of  all  Subcom- 
mittees of  which  they  are  not  designated  as 
Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority  Member. 
They  shall  have  the  right  to  participate 
fully,  including  the  right  to  vote  on  all  mat- 
ters before  the  Suboommittees,  but  shall 
not  be  counted  In  establishing  the  require- 
ments of,  or  in  determining,  a  quorum. 

(3)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  of  which  he  or  she 
is  not  a  Member  during  its  hearings  or  meet- 
ings (including  closed  meetlr«s>  and  partici- 
pate therein,  but  may  not  vote  on  any 
matter,  or  be  counted  present  for  the  pur- 


pose of  determining  a  quorum,  or  raise 
points  of  order,  or.  except  as  the  Suboom- 
mlttee  Chairman  may  permit,  participate  in 
questioning  under  the  five-mlnute  rule. 

(P)  Subcommittee  Meetings — 

(1)  Suboommittees  may  bold  hearings,  re- 
ceive evidence,  hear  witnesses,  and  report  to 
the  Committee  for  final  action,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Subcommittee,  on  such 
matters  as  the  Chairman  may  refer  to  a 
Subcommittee. 

(3)  Dates  for  Subcommittee  meetiagi 
shall  be  aarigned  as  a  result  of  consultation 
between  the  Chairman  and  Subcommittee 
Chairmen  and  as  nearty  as  praetteable  In  re- 
lation to.  and  In  aooordanoe  with,  workloads. 

(3)  Subcommittees  shall  not  meet  at  the 
same  time  as  the  PuO  Committee  without 
the  express  peraJsslon  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee. 

<0)  Joint  Subcommittee  Markup— When 
two  or  more  Suboommltteea  meet  Jointly  to 
take  action  on  any  measure  or  natter,  each 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  oo 
each  am«idment.  motion,  order  or  proposi- 
tion. 

BUU  V.  MltlUIUS 

(A)  Regular  MeeUnga— The  Committee 
shall  meet  at  10  aja.^  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  in  the  Committee  Hear- 
ing Room.  1334  Loagworth  Houw  Offloe 
Building,  while  Congress  is  In  session  This 
meeting  may  be  dispensed  with  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chairman.  In  consultatloa 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  If 
there  Is  no  business. 

(B)  Additional  Meetings— The  Chairman 
may  call  and  convene  additional  meetings. 

(C)  Meeting  Notioes- 

(1)  The  date.  time,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  meetings  shall  be  announced  to 
all  Members  of  the  Committee  and  the 
public  at  least  one  week  In  advance.  If  the 
Chairman.  In  ooosultatlon  with  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member,  deteiminea  this  Is  not 
possible,  a  public  announcement  and  oral 
and  confirming  written  notice  to  Committee 
Members  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

(3)  All  meeting  notices  shall  be  promptly 
published  in  the  Dally  Digest  and  promptly 
entered  Into  the  Committee  sdMdullng  serv- 
ice of  the  House  Information  Systems. 

(3)  AU  Committee  Members  shall  have 
adequate  notice  prior  to  Committee  or  Sub- 
cooualttee  Investigations  or  bearings  at  lo- 
cations other  than  Washington.  D.C. 

(D>  Special  Meetings— 

(1)  Three  or  more  Committee  Members 
may  file  with  the  Committee  Clerk,  a 
signed,  written  request  to  the  Chairman  for 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee,  specify- 
ing the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered. 

(3)  If.  within  three  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  Chairman  does  not 
call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mittee Clerk  their  signed,  written  notice 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  will 
be  held,  medfytng  the  date  and  hour  of. 
and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered 
at.  that  special  meeting.  The  Committee 
shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Only  the 
measure  or  matter  specified  In  that  notice 
may  be  considered  at  that  special  meeting. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  that  notice, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  notify  all 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  special 
meeting. 

(3)  The  above  procedures  also  apply  to 
Subcommittees,  except  that  the  number  of 


Subcommittee  Members  required  to  request 
a  special  Subcommittee  meeting  Is  two.  and 
a  majority  of  the  Memliers  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee must  file  their  signed,  written  notice 
wltn  the  Subcommittee  ClerlL. 

(B)  Conflict  with  Party  Caucus  or  Confer- 
ence—When a  Party  Caucus  or  Conference 
of  either  Party  directly  oonfUcU  with  a 
scheduled  Committee  meeting,  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  cancelled.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  give  oral  and 
confirming  written  notice  to  that  effect  to 
all  Committee  Members.  The  Chaliman 
shall  reaehedule  the  meeting  at  the  earliest 
practical  time. 

(F)  Prohibition  Against  Meetings  During 
PIve-Mlnute  Rule— The  Committee  may  not 
sit.  without  special  leave,  while  the  House  is 
rwarting  a  measure  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule. 

anu  VI.  oommRS  PBoamnur 

(A)  AppUcablllty  of  House  Procedure— 
The  procedure  In  the  Committee  and  Its 
Subcommittees  shall  follow  the  procedure 
of  the  House. 

(B)  Referral  of  Legislation— 

(I)  AU  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred 
by  the  Chairman  to  all  Subcommittees  of 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  within  two  weeks, 
unless  by  majority  vote  of  the  Majority 
Party  Members  of  the  Pull  Committee  or  by 
agreement  between  or  among  the  Chairman 
and  all  the  Subcommittee  Chairmen  to 
whom  the  legislation  or  other  matter  would 
otherwise  be  referred,  consideration  Is  to  be 
by  the  FuU  Committee. 

(3)  The  Chairman  may  refer  any  measure 
or  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more 
Subcommittees  for  oonctirrent  consider- 
ation, or  for  consideration  In  sequence  (sub- 
ject to  appropriate  time  limitations  in  the 
case  of  any  Subcommittee),  or  divide  the 
matter  into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting 
different  subjects  and  JurisdleUons)  and 
refer  each  such  part  to  a  different  Subcom- 
mittee. 

(C)  Power  to  Sit  and  Act  and  Subpoena 
Power— 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
Its  functions  and  duties  under  Rules  Z  and 
ZI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee,  is  author- 
ised: 

(a)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  Statea,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recemed.  or  has  ad- 
journed: 

(b>  to  hold  hearings:  and 

(c)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. 

(3)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorised  and 
Issued  by  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee 
under  subparagraph  (IXc)  in  the  conduct  of 
any  Investigation  or  activity  or  series  of  In- 
vestigations or  activities,  when  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  Membeis  voting,  a  ma- 
jority being  present. 

(3)  The  power  to  authorize  and  issue  sub- 
poenss  is  also  delegated  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Pull  Committee. 

(4)  Authorised  subpoenss  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  by 
any  Member  designated  by  the  Committee. 

(t)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  a  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee  may  be 
enforced  only  as  authorized  or  directed  by 
the  House. 
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<6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or 
any  Member  deslgnsted  by  the  Chairman, 
may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(D>  Presiding  Officer— The  Chairman 
shaU  preside  at  meetings.  If  the  Chairman 
Is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Ranking  Majority  Moaber 
present  shall  preside. 

(E>  Vice  Chairman- The  Ranking  Majori- 
ty Member  shaU  be  designated  Vice  Chair- 


UMI 


(P)  Quorums  for  Meetings.  Markups,  and 
Hearings — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  below,  one-third  of 
the  Members  of  the  CTommittee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quortun  for  the  purpose  of  transact- 
ing Committee  business. 

(3)  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  the  Committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  was  actually 
present. 

(3)  Testimony  may  be  taken  and  evidence 
received  In  any  meeting  at  which  there  are  . 
present  not  fewer  than  two  Members  of  the 
Committee,  one  of  whom  should  be,  when- 
ever pcesible.  a  Minority  Member.  Unless  at 
least  two  Members  are  present,  at  least  one 
of  whom  is  a  Majority  Member,  the  meeting 
must  be  adjourned. 

(4)  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

(0)  Open  Meetings— Each  business  meet- 
ing. Iw^"«"g  the  markup  of  leglalation.  of 
the  Committee  and  Its  Subcommittees  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  excei>t  as  provided 
below. 

(H)  Closed  >feetlngs- 

( 1 )  The  Committee  of  Subcommittee,  by  a 
rollcall  vote  in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  may  determine  that  all  or  a 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  business  meet- 
ing, including  the  markup  of  legislation,  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public. 

<3)  If  the  meeting  or  markup  Is  dosed,  no 
perstm  other  than  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  Congressional  staff  and  departmen- 
tal representatives  ss  the  Members  may  au- 
thorize, may  be  present. 

(3)  Any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  in- 
ternal budget  or  personnel  matters  may  be 
doeed  by  the  Chairman  after  consultation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member. 

(I)  Closed  Hearings— 

(1)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  Subcommittee  shaU  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
majority  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endsnger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  psragrvjh  (1),  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present.  If  the  number  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
are  present,  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether 
testimony  or  evidence  to  be  received  would 
endanger  the  national  security  or  tend  to 
defame,  degrade  or  incriminate  any  person. 

(3)  The  Committee  or  Subcommittee  may 
by  the  same  procedure,  vote  to  close  one 
subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

(4)  No  Member  of  the  House  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  nonparticipatory  attendance  at 
any  hearing  of  the  Committee  or  iU  Sub- 
committees, unless  the  House  of  Represena- 
tlves.  by  majority  vote,  authorizes  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Subcommittee,  for  purposes  of 
a  particular  series  of  hearings  on  a  particu- 
lar article  of  legislation  or  on  a  particular 


subject  of  investigation,  to  close  IU  hearings 
to  Members  by  tlie  same  procedures  for 
dosing  hearings  to  the  public 
(J)  Investigative  Hearings— 

(1)  The  Chairman  shall  announce  in  the 
opening  statement  the  subject  of  the  inves- 
tigation. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  by  the  rule  for  dos- 
ing an  investigative  bearing,  the  Chairman 
shall  receive  and  the  Committee  shall  dls- 
pose  of  requests  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 


<S>  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Committee. 

(4)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  Inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  Committee  is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  Its  hearing. 

(K)  Closed  Investigative  Hearlnga- 

(1)  Whenever  It  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  Invastigatoiy  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  inerimi- 
nate  any  person,  such  testimony  or  evidence 
shall  be  presented  in  executive  searton,  if  by 
a  majority  of  those  present,  there  being  in 
attendance  the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  Oommfttee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony, 
the  Committee  detormines  that  such  evi- 
daioeortestimanyinaytendtodefame.de- 
grade,  or  Incriminate  any  person. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  proceed  to  re- 
ceive such  testimony  In  open  swsinn  only  if 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, a  majority  being  present,  determine 
that  such  evidence  or  teetlmnny  will  not 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person. 

(3)  In  either  case,  the  Committee  shaU 
afford  such  person  an  opportunity  voluntar- 
ily to  appear  as  a  witness,  and  shall  receive 
and  dispose  of  requests  from  sodi  person  to 
subpoena  additional  witnesses. 

(L)  Questioning  of  Witneasea— 

(1)  Committee  Members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  reoogniMd 
by  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose.  AU  ques- 
tioning ShaU  be  pertinent  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  hearing. 

(3)  After  completing  his  questioning,  the 
Chairmen  shaU  recognlM  the  other  Mem- 
bers beginning  with  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  and  the  Ranking  Majority 
Member,  and  thereafter,  alternating  be- 
tween Minority  and  Majority,  taking  into 
consideration  the  ratio  of  BCaJority  to  Mi- 
nority representation  on  the  Coamittee. 
Each  Member  may  request  up  to  five  min- 
utes in  each  round  of  questioning.  Addition- 
al time  may  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chairman. 

(M)  Minority  Witnesses  A  amjority  of 
the  Minority  Members  ahaU  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chalnnan  before  the 
completion  of  any  hearing,  to  eaU  witnesses 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing. 

(N>  PoInU  of  Order— No  point  of  order 
ShaU  lie  with  respect  to  any  measure  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  the  ground  that 
hearings  on  the  measure  were  not  conduct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  Rules  governing 
open  or  dosed  hearings.  pubUe  notice  of 
hearings,  or  the  requiremoits  for  advance 
filing  and  summariilng  of  statements  by 
witnesses;  except  that  a  point  of  order  on 
these  grounds  may  be  made  by  any  Member 
of  the  Committee  if,  \n  the  Committee,  the 
point  of  order  was  timely  made,  and  improp- 
O'ly  overruled  or  not  properly  considered. 


(0)  Ordering  of  RoUcaU  Votes-A  roUcaU 
vote  may  be  ordered  by  one-fifth  of  the 
MeiHbeis  present. 

(P)  Proxies— 

(1)  A  Member  may  vote  by  proxy  only  on 
a  specific  measure  or  matter  and  any 
amendments  or  motions  pertaining  to  it; 
except  that  a  Member  may  authorize  a 
proxy  for  aU  motions  to  recess,  adjourn,  or 
other  procedural  matten. 

(3)  In  order  to  be  considered  a  valid  and 
duly  executed  proxy,  the  proxy  authoriza- 
tion must:  be  in  writing:  sssert  that  the 
Member  is  absent  on  official  business,  or  Is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee;  rtpslgnsir  the  person 
who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  authortsation: 
and  be  signed  by  the  Member  assigning  his 
or  her  vote,  noting  the  date  and  time  that 
the  proxy  WW  signed. 

(3)  For  a  proxy  to  be  valid  In  sessions  on 
■moiMlliil  days.  It  must  be  st^wlated  in  the 
proxy,  and  If  not  stipulated,  cannot  be 
voted. 

(4)  AU  executed  proxies  shaU  be  delivered 
to  the  Clerk  and  kept  at  the  desk  during  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  which 
they  are  given  and  shaU  be  Induded  in  the 
otfleial  records  of  the  meeting  after  they 
have  been  voted. 

(8)  PoInU  of  order  as  to  the  vaUdlty  of 
proxies  must  be  made  at  the  time  the  prox- 
ies arc  voted. 

(6)  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

(Q)  iJT-i*«M~«  on  Floor  Aetian  Under  Sus- 
of  the  Rules-No  biU  whidi  directly 
imttrectly  authorises  the  expenditure  of 
$1  mmion  in  federsl  funds  shaU  be 
brought  to  the  House  Floor  by  the  Commits 
tee  under  Suspension  of  the  Rules  if  the 
text  of  the  biU  has  been  changed  after  it 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  unless: 

(1)  the  changes  are  purdy  t.erhnlcal  and 
oonf arming;  or 

(8)  aU  Members  of  the  Committee  have 
been  provided  a  written  copy  of  the  diangcs 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  time 
the  bm  is  considered  in  the  House. 
BULK  vn.  wmrassas 

(A)  Advance  Testimony  Requirements— A 
witness  ShaU  not  be  permitted  to  testify  or 
present  evidence,  nor  wlU  sny  statement  or 
testimony  be  inrhw**^  In  the  Committee 
hearing  record,  unless  seventy-five  copies  of 
the  ti'^""«"r  have  been  ddlvered  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  (exduding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
Iccal  holidays)  prior  to  the  meeting.  At  least 
ten  of  these  covies  must  be  delivered  at 
least  forty-eight  houis  (exduding  Satur- 
days. Sundays,  snd  legal  hcdldays)  prior  to 
the  meeting.  These  requircmenU  may  be 
waived  only  by  the  Chairman. 

(B)  Written  Summary— Each  prepared 
statement  of  ten  pages  or  more  shaU  indude 
a  summsry  which  may  not  exceed  five  pages 
In  length. 

(C)  IMeral  and  Administrative  Wit> 
nesses— To  the  extent  feasible.  statemenU 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  from  Federal 
and  Administrative  agencies  shaU  be  accom- 
panied, if  not  previously  reodved.  by  fifty 
copies  of  the  Federal  agency  rqxKt  requests 
ed  by  the  Committee  on  the  matters  pend- 
ing before  It 

(D)  Ten  BUnute  Oral  Testimony— Wit- 
nesses wlU  be  allowed  no  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  orally  summarize  their  prepared 
statement.  The  fuU  statement  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

(E)  Investigative  Hearing  Witnesses— 
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(1)  A  copy  of  the  Committee  rules  aliaU  be 
made  avalUble  to  each  wttneM. 

(2)  Wltneana  may  be  accompanied  by 
their  own  counsel  for  the  purpoae  of  advls- 
Inc  them  omoemlnc  their  coniUtutlonal 
rights. 

<3)  The  Chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
Committee  may  dte  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt 

(4)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  this  testimony  given  at  a  public  session 
or.  If  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorlied  by  the  Committee. 

<F)  Responses-Information  for  the 
Record— Responses  to  Members'  or  staff 
questions  and  other  Information  offered  for 
the  record.  shaU  be  submitted,  in  triplicate, 
to  the  Committee  aerii  within  45  days  from 
the  time  of  the  request  One  copy  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  Clerk  for  printing  and  the  re- 
mainder transmitted  to  the  appropriate  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Counsels. 

lULB  vm.  laosBcssmw  or  oomtrxRK 


UM 


The  Chairman  may  permit  any  public 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  televised,  broad- 
cast by  radio,  photographed,  or  otherwise 
recorded,  subject  to  the  following  require- 
ments. 

(1)  At  the  request  of  any  Committee 
Member  present  a  maiority  vote  must  be 
taken  to  permit  the  use  of  such  equipment 
during  the  bearing  or  meeting. 

(2)  Radio  and  television  tapes  and  televi- 
sion fllm  of  any  coverage  shall  not  be  used, 
or  made  avaUable  for  use.  as  partisan  pollU- 
cal  campaign  material  to  promote  or  oppose 
the  candidacy  of  any  person  for  elective 
public  office. 

(3)  The  coverage  of  Coomilttee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast  radio 
broadcast  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
and  shall  be  permitted  and  conducted  only 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  purposes,  pro- 
visions, and  requirements  of  these  Rules. 

(4)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  live.  It  shall  be 
conducted  and  presented  without  commer- 
cial sponsorship. 

(5)  All  persons  providing  coverage  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  accredited  to  the  appropri- 
ate Oallery. 

«>  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidei>ce  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  recorders  or  microphones 
used  for  coverage  shall  be  turned  off. 

(7)  The  number  of  television  cameras  al- 
lowed in  the  hearing  or  meeting  room  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chairman.  If  neces- 
sary, the  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  these  positions  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  fair  and  equitable  procedures  de- 
vised by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries. 

(8)  Members  of  the  media  and  their  equip- 
ment shall  not  obstruct  In  any  way  the 
space  or  visibility  between  any  witness  and 
any  Member  of  the  Committee  nor  obstruct 
unnecessarily  coverage  by  the  other  media. 

(9)  No  audio-visual  equipment  will  be  al- 
lowed on  the  dais  without  the  express  prior 
approval  of  the  Chairman. 

(10)  Fixed  audio-visual  equipment  shall 
not  be  Installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the 


hearing  or  meeting  room  while  the  Commit- 
tee is  In  session. 

(11)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strotellghts. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  In  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
itMm  to  the  lowest  level  neoasnry  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  televtslon  coverage. 

(12)  The  number  of  still  pbotocrapbers  al- 
lowed In  the  hearing  or  meeting  room  la  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chairman,  If  naoee- 
sary.  allocation  among  this  media  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
pool  arrangement  devised  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Press  Photograptaeis.  Prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  photompiMn  from 
Associated  Press  Photos  and  United  Press 
International  Newspletures. 

aoLK  PC  comuiiMa  — ooaaa 

<A)Votes- 

(1)  The  Committee  shaU  keep  a  complete 
record  of  aU  Committee  aettan  which  shall 
Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  roUcall  vote  is  demanded. 

(2)  The  result  of  each  ndleall  vote— in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  Issue,  the  name 
of  each  Member  voting  for  and  against  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  In  pefson.  and  the 
names  of  those  Members  preeent  but  not 
voting— shall  be  available  for  inspeetioo  by 
the  public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices 
of  the  Committee. 

(B)  Separate  Files— All  Committee  hear- 
ings, records,  data,  charts,  and  files  ShaU  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Con- 
gressional office  reeords  of  the  Chairman. 
These  reeords  siiall  be  the  property  of  the 
House  and  aU  Members  of  the  House  shall 
have  access. 

(C)  Permanent  Records— The  Clnk  of  the 
Committee  shall,  within  three  days  after 
the  final  adjournment  of  a  Congress,  d^ver 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  all  bOIs.  Joint  res- 
olutions, petltooa.  and  other  papas  referred 
to  the  Committee,  together  with  all  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  Committee  undn  the 
order  of  the  House  during  that  Congress 
snd  not  reported  to  the  House. 

(D)  Open  Hearings— 

(1)  Records  and  tranacrlpU  of  open  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  shall  not  be 
available  to  the  public  for  quotation  of  any 
Member  untO  after  that  Member  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  and  approve 
them.  No  more  than  forty-five  days  after 
the  conclusion  of  hearings,  the  transcript 
shall  be  closed  and  no  further  changes  may 
be  made. 

(2)  In  no  instance  will  the  Committee 
staff  distribute,  or  prepare  for  distribution, 
to  persons,  other  than  Members  and  wit- 
nesses for  the  purpose  of  correction,  any 
open  hearing  transcript  that  has  not  yet 
been  closed  and  transmitted  to  the  General 
Printtaig  Office  for  publication. 

(B)  Closed  Meetings— TranscripU  and 
records  of  dosed  meetings  shaU  be  avaUable 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  staff  for  inspection  In  the  office 
of  the  Committee,  but  may  not  be  released 
or  divulged  to  sny  other  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of 
the  Committee.  In  no  event  shaU  executive 
session  transcripts  and  records  be  taken 
from  the  Committee  offices  by  anyone. 

(F)  Markup  Transcripts— In  no  event  shaU 
markup  transcripts  and  records  be  taken 
from  the  Committee  offices  by  anyone. 


anu  X.  oosmRTB  BBroars  urn 
raaucATioiis 


<A>  Activities  Report— The  Committee 
shaU  submit  to  the  House,  not  later  than 
January  2  of  each  odd-numbered  year,  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  Rules  X  and 
ZI  of  the  House  during  the  Congress  ending 
at  noon  on  January  S  of  that  year. 

(B)  Procedures  for  Reporting- 

(1)  Tto*  Chairman  shaU  report  or  cause  to 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  House  any 
measure  approved  by  the  Committee  and 
shaU  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary 
steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  an 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  shaU  be  fUed  within  seven  calen- 
dar days  (exclusive  of  days  on  which  the 
House  Is  not  In  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  fUed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  a  written  request  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, for  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon 
the  flUng  of  this  request  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  shaU  Immediately  notify  the 
Chairman. 

(C)  Minority,  Supplemental  or  Additkmal 
Viewa- 

(1)  Members  of  the  Committee  must  give 
notice  to  the  Committee  Clerk  of  intention 
to  file  supplemental,  minority  or  additional 
views  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
time  of  approval  of  any  measure  or  matter 
by  the  Committee  (excluding  Saturdays. 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays). 

(2)  Members  shaU  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  three  calendar  days  (exdudlng  Satur- 
days. Sundays  and  legal  holidays)  from  the 
time  of  approval  of  any  measure  or  matter. 
In  which  to  fUe  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  Member,  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Committee. 

(3)  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  do  not  preclude— 

(a)  the  Immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
Committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental.  mlncH-- 
ity.  or  addiUonal  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  paragraph,  or 

(b)  the  fUlng  by  the  Committee  of  any 
supplemental  report  upon  any  measure  or 
matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  the  Committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter. 

(D)  Committee  Report  Requirements- 
Committee  ReporU  ShaU  be  printed  in  a 
single  volume  snd  include  the  following: 

(1)  with  respect  to  each  roUcaU  vote  to 
report  any  bill  or  resolution,  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  and  against  the 
name  of  each  Member  voting  for  and 
against,  and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person, 
and  the  names  of  those  Members  present 
but  not  voting; 

(2)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  clause  2(b)<l) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  House  Rules,  separately 
set  out  and  dearly  identified; 

(3)  the  statement  required  by  section 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1B74.  separately  set  out  and  dearly  identi- 
fied, if  the  meastire  provides  net  budget  au- 
thority or  new  or  Increased  tax  expendi- 
tures; 

(4)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974,  separately  set  out 
and  dearly  Identified,  if  timely  sutmiitted; 

(5)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 


(4XCX2)  of  Rule  X  of  the  House  Rules,  sep- 
arately set  out  and  dearly  identified,  if  it 
has  been  submitted  to  aUow  for  the  Com- 
mittee's conskleration  during  deliberations 
on  the  measure; 

(8)  on  eadi  biU  or  Joint  resolution  of  a 
pubUc  character,  a  detailed  analytical  state- 
ment as  to  whether  its  enactment  into  law 
may  have  an  inflationary  impact  on  prices 
and  costs  in  the  operation  of  the  national 
economy: 

(7)  on  a  biU  or  a  Joint  resolution  repealing 
or  amending  any  statute  or  part  thereof,  in 
the  report  or  in  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment— 

(a)  the  test  to  be  repealed;  and 

(b)  a  comparative  inint  showing  by  strlA- 
en-through  type  and  italic,  parallel  oolumns, 
or  other  appropriate  typographical  devices, 
the  omissions  and  insertions  proposed  to  the 
statute; 

(8)  aU  supplemental,  minority  or  addition- 
al views  flled  by  one  or  more  Members  of 
the  Committee;  and 

(9)  on  ito  cover,  a  redtal  that  any  material 
submitted  under  subparagraphs  (4).  (5)  and 
(8)  above  are  induded  as  part  of  the  report 

(E)  Approval  by  Chairman- AU  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  prints  and  other  mate- 
rial prepared  for  public  distribution  sfaaU  be 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  FuU  Cran- 
mittee  prior  to  distribution. 
BULB  XI.  USB  or  oomnTTiB  rums  roa  tbavxl 

(A)  Authorintion— AU  travel  of  Members 
and  staff  of  the  Committee  or  its  Subcom- 
mittees, to  hearings,  meetings,  conferences, 
investigations,  foreign  conferences  and 
meetings,  and  aU  foreign  travel,  must  be  au- 
thorised by  the  Chairman  prior  to  any 
public  notice  or  the  actual  traveL 

(B)  Trip  Report— A  substantive  report 
ShaU  be  fUed  with  the  Chairman  within 
Uiirty  days  after  any  Committee  trip  or  any 
trip  related  to  matters  of  Committee  Juris- 
diction which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Chairman. 

(C)  Domestic  Travel— Funds  authorized 
for  the  Committee  under  Clause  5  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  Rules  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  Committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States. 

(D)  Foreign  Travd— 

(1)  Local  currendes  owned  by  the  United 
SUtes  ShaU  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  employees  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  outsUe  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  or  Possessions. 

(2)  No  appropriated  funds  shaU  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  Members  of  the  Committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rendes are  avaUable  for  this  purpose. 

(3)  The  foUowing  conditions  apply  to 
travel  outside  the  United  SUtes  or  iU  terri- 
tories or  possessions: 

(a)  No  Member  of  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee ShaU  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  for  any 
day  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  appUcable  Federal 
law.  or  if  the  Member  or  employee  is  reim- 
bursed for  any  expenses  for  such  day,  then 
the  lesser  of  the  per  diem  or  the  actual,  un- 
reimbursed expenses  (other  than  for  trans- 
portation) incurred  by  the  Member  or  em- 
ployee during  that  day. 

(b)  Each  Member  or  employee  of  the 
Committee  shall  make  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  dates  each  country  was  visited,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  the  cost  of 
transportation  furnished,  and  any  funds  ex- 
pended for  any  other  official  purpoae  and 
ShaU  summarize   in   these  categories   the 


total  foreign  currendes  and/or  appropriated 
funds  expmded. 

(c)  AU  such  individual  reports  shaU  be 
flled  no  later  than  sixty  days  following  the 
completion  of  travel  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  use  in  oooplylng  with 
the  reporting  requirements  in  ap^lcaUe 
Federal  law  and  shaU  be  open  for  public  in- 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  Committee's  actlvl- 
Ues  outside  of  the  United  States  in  any 
country  where  local  currendes  are  unavaO- 
able,  a  Member  or  employee  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  not  recdve  reimbursement  for  ex- 
poises  (other  than  for  tran«Mrtatloo)  In 
excess  of  the  «rf  »<"»■"«  per  diem  set  forth 
in  applicable  Federal  law.  or  If  the  Member 
or  employee  is  retmbursed  for  any  txpenses 
for  such  day,  then  the  lesser  of  the  per  diem 
or  the  actual  unreimbursed  expenses  (other 
than  for  transportation)  incvared.  by  the 
Member  or  employee  during  any  day. 

(4)  A  Member  or  employee  of  the  CoBmilt- 
tee  may  not  receive  retanburaement  for  the 
cost  of  any  transportatloo  in  oonnecUon 
with  travel  outside  of  the  United  States 
unless  the  Member  or  employee  hss  actual- 
ly paid  for  the  traiapoctatlon. 

(E)  Lame  Duck  Members  Ho  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  and 
made  available  to  the  Oonmlttee.  no  pri- 
mary expense  resolution,  and  no  additional 
expense  resolution  of  the  Committee  may 
provide  for  the  payment  or  reimbursement 
of  expenses  incurred  by  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  for  travel  after  the  general  elec- 
tion in  whidi  the  Member  Is  not  dected  to 
the  succeeding  Congress,  or  in  the  ease  of  a 
Member  who  is  not  a  candlrtatf.  the  eartier 
of  the  general  deetlon  date  or  the  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  of  the  last  regular  session  of 
the  Congress. 


am  suBOomfiTnx 


BULBXn. 


(A)  Hiring  Practlcea/Terms  of  Employ- 
ment—The  staff  members  of  the  Commlt- 


(1)  shaU  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  rmrd  to  race,  creed,  sex.  or 
sge.  and  soldy  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  thdr  revwetlve  podtloos; 

(2)  ShaU  not  engagfid  In  any  work  otho- 
than  Committee  business:  and 

(3)  ShaU  not  be  «— *f— ^  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  Coounlttee  busi- 


(B)  Tfimitftf?"  on  Appointing  Government 
Personnd— llie  Committee  shaU  not  ap- 
point to  Itt  staff  any  experts  or  other  per- 
sonnel detailed  or  assigned  fnmi  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  except 
with  the  written  permission  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  AdmlnistratUm. 

(C)  "Clause  6"  Appointments- 

(1)  Ftam  the  funds  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Committee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolu- 
tions— 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  each  standing  Sub- 
committee Is  authorlied  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shaU  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Suboommlttae  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
each  standing  Subcommittee  is  authorised 
to  appoint  one  staff  person  who  shaU  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Subcommittee  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member. 

(c)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sub- 
committee Chairman  not  to  exceed:  (I)  75 
per  centum  of  the  maximum  established  in 
paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  Rules,  or  (3)  the  rate  paid  the  staff 
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appointed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (a)  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Subcommittee  staff  members  appoint- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of.  and  dudl  be  re- 
ipnnsihlr  to.  the  <ffy^<yitnnilttff  Chairman 
or  Ranking  lOnortty  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee, as  appropriate. 
(D>  "Clanae  8"  Appointments- 
CD  The  Committee  shaU  appoint  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.  fn»  a  Uat  submitted  by  the 
Chataman.  appropriate  professions!  and 
derleal  staff  personnel,  in  accordance  with 
the  provlslOHs  of  clause  8  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  Rules. 

(2)  BMh  employee  on  the  permanent 
Committee  staff  Is  entitled  to  pay  at  a 
single  per  annum  gross  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Chairman,  which  does  not  exceed  the 
highest,  rate  of  basic  pay.  as  in  effect  ftom 
time  to  time,  of  levd  V  of  the  Executive 
Sdwdule  in  Section  SS18  of  Title  5.  United 
States  Code,  except  that  two  profwslrmsl 
staff  members  shaU  be  entitled  to  pay  at  a 
single  per  annum  gross  rate  to  be  fixed  Iqr 
the  Chairman,  iriildi  does  not  exceed  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay.  as  in  effect  from 
time  to  time,  of  levd  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  In  section  S31S  of  Title  5.  United 
StateaCode. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provislans  of  patagraidi 
(CX2).  each  Committee  staff  member,  other 
than  a  member  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  ICnority  Members.  Is  assigned  to 
the  Chairman  for  the  purposes  of  general 
supervision  and  oontnd  and  dian  perform 
sudi  duties  as  the  Chairman  may  assign. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  staff  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  MInottty  Mem- 
bers, the  Ranking  Minority  Member  dmU 
exerdse  general  supervision  and  oontrai. 
subject  to  the  sssignmwits  rtfsignsted  by 
Minority  Members  in  aeoordanee  with 
dause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  Rules. 

(5)  When  any  staff  member  is  assigned  di- 
rectly to  Subcommittee  staff  dnttea.  the 
staff  member  shaU  remain  under  the  ganer- 
al  supervision  and  amtnri  of  the  Clialiman 
of  the  Committee  at  Ranking  WDaatflbt 
Membo-  of  the  Committee  as  appropriate, 
but  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  or  Subcommittee  Ranking 
Minority  Member,  as  appropriate,  for  duty 
assignment  purposes. 

(8)  The  Committee,  by  sBSJurity  vote,  may 
terminate  the  services  of  any  staff  member 
appointed  by  the  Committee  and  may.  from 
time  to  time,  take  appropriate  action  to  fiU 
any  staff  vacandea. 

BUtB  Xni.  CmiMIRlB  BUDOBT 

(A)  Annual  Budget— 

(1)  At  the  beginning  of  each  swsitin.  after 
consultation  with  each  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  the  Chairman  shaU  propose  and 
present  to  the  Committee  for  Its  approval  a 
budget  of  the  estimated  funds  necessary  for 
aU  anticipated  activities  and  programs  of 
the  Committee  and  Itt  Subcommltteea.  that 
wiU  be  requested  xatOet  a  primary  expense 
resolution  submitted  in  accordance  with 
clause  5  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  Rules. 

(2)  In  presenting  the  budget  the  Chair- 
man shsU  ensure  that  it  contains  suffldent 
funds  to  enable  the  Committee  and  each 
Subcommittee  to  diadiarge  ito  responslbil- 
ities  for  legidatian  and  oversight 

(B>  Additional  Expense  Resolutloas— Au- 
thorization tat  the  payment  of  addltlanal  or 
unforeseen  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
expenses  may  be  procured  by  one  or  more 
additional  expoise  resolutions  processed  in 
the  same  manner  as  set  out  above. 

(C)  Monthly  Accounting- 
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<1>  Onoe  monthly,  the  Chalnnan  ahaU  re- 
quire the  epproiirtate  staff  penonnel  to  pre- 
pare a  full  and  detaOed  aooountlnc  of  aU  ex- 
pendlturea  made  during  the  period  atnoe  the 
laat  accounting  from  the  amount  budgeted 
to  the  PuU  OoouBlttee. 

(2)  Baeh  report  ahall  ihow  the  amount 
and  puipoae  of  each  expenditure  and  the 
budget  to  which  the  expenditure  li  attrib- 
uted. 

O)  Kach  report  ahall  be  available,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Cofnmlttee  Clerk,  to  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


if  given  at  an  executive 
thoriMd  by  the  committee.* 


when  au- 


■uu  ziv.  cTmww  n  not  comuiiai  kttus 
The  Rules  of  the  COeunittee  may  be  modi- 
fied, amended,  or  repealed,  by  a  malority 
vote  of  the  Committee,  provided  that  two 
le^slatlve  days  written  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed change  has  been  provided  each 
Member  of  the  Committee  prior  to  the 
meeting  date  on  which  the  changes  are  to 
be  diseussed  and  voted  upon. 


UMI 


HoumnMXimnt) 
Investigative  Hearing  Procedures 
(kKl)  The  chairman  at  an  InvestigaUve 
hearing  shall  announce  In  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  investigation 

(9)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 

(S)  Witnesses  at  InvestigaUve  bearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  th^  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advtring  them  concerning 
their  OMMtltutloiial  rights. 

<4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethlcB  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  heartnga;  and  the 
committee  may  dte  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(S>  Whenever  it  is  ssserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  trsstlmnny  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person. 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  ■esslnn.  notwith- 
-*«~""t  the  provisions  of  clause  2(gX9)  of 
this  Rule,  if  by  a  majority  of  those  present, 
there  being  In  sttrndancf  the  requisite 
number  required  under  the  rules  of  the 
committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  the  committee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  Inrrimlnate  any 
person;  and 

(B)  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  in  open  session  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  being  present,  detennlne  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person. 
In  either  case  the  committee  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
appear  as  a  witness,  snd  receive  and  dispose 
of  requests  from  such  person  to  subpoena 
additional  witnesses. 

(0)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
<5).  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

<S>  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  Inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  Its  hearing. 

(9>  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanlmoua  conaent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence wag  granted  to: 

Mr*.  MAami  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
Quegt  of  Mr.  Michkl).  for  February  26 
and  27,  on  account  of  illneas  In  the 
family. 

Mr.  AcKWKUtM  (at  the  requeat  of  Mr. 
WaiQBT).  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House.  foUowlng  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DiLat)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  OimaucH.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OnfoaicB.  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Mr.  OmoucH.  for  60  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Psmrr)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SnuTTOH,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Piainr,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoiRALB.  for  60  mlntues.  today. 

Mr.  MuKTHA.  for  S  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 26. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes.  February 
26. 

Mr.  TSAZLia.  S  minutes.  February 
26. 

Mr.  Lahtos,  for  SO  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 26. 

Mr.  SnuTTOir.  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 26. 

Mr.  Oatdos.  for  SO  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 27. 

Mr.  Maxtuib.  for  60  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Mr.  MAxmrB,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mr.  BniAi.  for  60  minutes,  February 
28. 

Mr.  in  LA  Oabia.  for  60  minutes.  May 
7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OoasALB)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Foao  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Mxun  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes. February  26. 

Mr.  Mnxn  of  California,  for  SO  min- 
utes. February  27. 

Mr.  Watkxms.  for  6  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 27. 

Mr.  McCuaoT.  for  60  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Mr.  Lamtos,  for  6  minutes.  March  5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  ocmsent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PKHinr)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dtsok  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Aniasoif  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  aoRZAUX  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Baoww  of  California  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Aairuiizio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee  In  10  in- 


Mr.  BoHB  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 


Mr.  Ramocl. 

Mr.  Baxiib. 

Mr.  CaOCKBTT. 

Mr.  FAomaoT. 

Mr.  MoaazaoH  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SazLTOii  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Voma  of  Michigan  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  EvAKS  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DkliAT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Ooim  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  BaooMnsLD  in  three  Instanrwi 

Mr.  Oaoono. 

Mr.  MiCHBU 

Mr.  Shumwat. 

Mrs.  Holt  in  two  instancfs. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  PUBSBLL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smm  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MxrnPHT. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

8J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  authoritfng 
the  President  to  advance  LL  Oen.  Ira  C. 
Baker.  nSAP  (retired)  and  LL  Oen.  James 
H.  DooUttle.  OSAF  (retired)  to  the  grade  of 
general  on  the  retired  list:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  untU  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  February  26,  1985. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMBCUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


SM.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  Tnstallal.lon  and  Logistics, 
transmitting  the  decision  to  convert  to  con- 
tractor perfonnance  the  personnel  services 
function  at  Fort  StlU.  OK.  pursuant  to  10 
UAC.  9304  nt  (Public  Law  M-S49,  secUon 
S0a(a>  (M  Stat.  747));  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

SM.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Logistics  and 
Cwnmuniratiimt,  transmitting  the  decision 
to  convert  to  contractor  perfonnance  the 
grounds  maintenance  f  imction  at  Altus  Air 
Force  Base.  OK.  purmiant  to  10  Va.C.  9104 
nt  (Public  Law  9S-S49.  section  502(a)  (96 
Stat.  747)):  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

507.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Air  Force  for  Logistics  and 
Communications,  transmitting  the  decision 
to  convert  to  contractor  performance  the 
base  supply  function  at  Sheppard  Air  Force 
Base.  TZ.  pursuant  to  10  XJS.C.  9X04  nt 
(Public  Law  90-949.  section  009(a)  (90  Stat. 
747));  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S90.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  the  noU- 
fication  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  exclude 
the  clause  conooning  the  examination  of 
records  by  the  Comptroller  General  In  an 
agreement  with  France,  pursuant  to  10 
UAC.  9919(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
UJB.C.  119b(a)  (99  Stat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

000.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. National  Security  Council,  tranmlt- 
tlng  the  1904  annual  rejwrt  on  the  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Inf  ormatitm  Act.  pur- 
suant to  8  n.S.C.  559(d):  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

001.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Commis- 
sion on  Fine  Arts,  transmitting  sn  evalua- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control  system,  pursuant  to  31  UAC. 
3519(cX3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

009.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board.  Railroad  Retirement  Agmcy.  trans- 
mitting the  1904  annual  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pur- 
susnt  to  5  XSA.C.  S59(d>:  to  the  CJommittee 
on  Government  Operations. 

003.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
VS.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  alleged  violations  of 
a  Klamath  National  Forest  employee,  pur- 
suant to  5  UJ3.C  t900(bX5XA)  (99  Stat. 
1195);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  snd 
avU  Service. 

004.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  waivers  of  minimum 
funding  and  staffing  requirements  for  tech- 
nology transfer  from  Federal  laboratories, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-480,  section 
11(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

005.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  administration  of  title  V  (enforcement) 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974.  pursuant  to  Public  law  93- 
406.  section  S13(b);  joinUy.  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  for  calendar 


year  1903,  pursuant  to  49  VAC.  App. 
1603(a):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  PuMlc  Works 
and  Transportation. 

607.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  Secretary's  annual  report 
to  Congress  on  equal  emirtoyment  opportu- 
nity efforts,  pursuant  to  PuUic  Law  90-408. 
section  100(d):  Jointly,  to  the  ComBitttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  avQ 
Service. 

000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  enUtled:  "Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1000:"  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture.  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS    OF    OOMMITTEBB    ON 

PUBLIC     BILLS    AND    REBOLU- 

■nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  i»lnting  and  ref oenoe  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  f oIlowK 

Mr.  WHITTBf :  Oonmtttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Supplemental  report  on  HJt  1930 
(Kept.  No.  09-9  Pt.  H).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  FASCEUj:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJl.  1000.  A  bill  to  autborte  appfo- 
priations  for  famine  rdief  and  recovery  In 
Africa  (Rept.  No.  90-3).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the 
State  of  the  Unkm. 

Mr.  H  Lft  GARZA.  Omunlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Report  on  aUocatian  of  budget  totals 
for  fiscal  year  1908  (Rept.  No.  90-4).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Wbcrie 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Unkm. 

Mr.  WUiri'EM:  Committee  on  ApprofHtar 
ttons.  Report  of  subdivlsloo  of  budget  totals 
for  fiscal  year  1965  (R^i.  No.  00-8).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Wbcde 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SB  L4  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJl.  1035.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
credit  and  debt  adjustment  rdlef  to  finan- 
cially streased  farmers  and  ranchers:  with 
amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  90-0.  Pt.  I).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


FX7BUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  (dause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJL  1340.  A  Mil  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  militaiy 
medical  system  and  nia>«  fwnnwiin^nrtsMnns- 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloes. 

HJl.  1341.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  prevent  military  personnel 
from  suffering  a  loss  In  the  after-tax  levels 
of  military  compensation  due  to  changes  in 
the  application  of  Federal  income  tax  laws 
to  otherwise  deductible  housing  expenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1349.  A  bUl  enUUed.  the  "Compre- 
hensive Substance  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1905":  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  1243.  A  biU  to  require  the  Director  of 
the  National  InsUtute  of  Mental  Health  to 
develop,  publish,  and  distribute  information 
on  suicide  prevention;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Cmnmerce. 


By  Mr.  BIAGOL' 
HJL  1944.  A  bm  to  permit  the  exclMSkm 
from  grom  Inoome  of  certain  wortc-rdated 
sick  pay  received  by  New  Toik  City  police 
ofdeers  and  firefighters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMraBTRON: 
HJt  1948.  A  tafU  entitled:  "Senkir  OOaam 
Tax  Improvement  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHBNBT  (for  himself  snd  Mr. 

MiusB  of  Oalifotnia): 

HJl.  1940.  A  bill  to  establish  a  federaUy 

dadared  floodway  for  the  Ccriorado  River 

bdow  Davis  Dam:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 

tcrtor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHEWEK   (for  himsdf,  Mr. 
Aacnt.  Mr.  Htsc.  Mrs.  Mbtos  of 
ITsnsss.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Nm^oa  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Ijuniroui.  Mr.  Ozlst. 
Mr.    Blobt.    Mr.    Lovnsa.    Mr. 
Walkb,  Mr.  DuiicAa,  Mr.  Poena. 
Mr.    Gwniae,    Mr.    Homow,    Mr. 
HABnRTT.    Mr.    WHiisauasi.    Mr. 
Mooas.  Mr.  SnurasLum.  Mr.  Bbko- 
m.    Mr.    Wosa.    Mr.    Dava.    Mr. 
HAMsaa.  Mr.  Boouaa.  Mr.  M«me«w, 
Mr.  GnraaiGH.  Mr.  SwnmsLi,  Mr. 
Wnaow,  Mr.  DioOtuasi.  and  Mr. 
**««  «■»»«»  ^Pathingti^  y 
HJl.  1947.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  eadi  Item 
of  any  general  or  apedal  apptoptiatkm  bUl 
and  any  bill  or  Joint  resointlon  making  sup- 
plemental.  deficiency,  or  continuing  appro- 
priatkMis  that  is  agreed  to  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  In  the  same  form  sfaaD  be 
enrolled  as  a  separate  bUl  or  Joint  resolutlaa 
for  prtaentstfcM  to  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DARDEN: 
HJl.  194S.  A  MD  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  OKle  of  1984  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  fringe  benefits  provid- 
ed to  parents  of  employees;  to  the  Cnmmlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ac  la  GARZA: 
HJl.  1949.  A  bm  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  fresh  and  concentrated  grape- 
fruit Juice:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
HJl.  1950.  A  bOl  entttled:  "Income  Ugl- 
bUlty  for  Assisted  Hoortng  StaWHsatkm  Act 
of  1905":  to  the  Committee  on  Wanking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  1951.  A  UU  to  apportkm  oneJialf  of 
the  funds  for  construction  of  the  Natkmal 
System  of  Interstate  and  Def enae  Htghways 
for  fiscal  years  1905  and  1906  and  substttote 
highway  and  transit  piojects  for  flscsl  yean 
1904  and  1905;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Tramportatkm. 
By  Mrs.  KENNEU.T: 
HJl.  1952.  A  UU  to  smend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1008 
to  incresse  the  smount  of  death  benefits 
payable  to  pid>llc  safety  offkiets:  to  the 
Committee  aa  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
HJl.  1953.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  reduce  the  8-per- 
cmt  threshold  apidicahle  to  the  deduction 
for  medkal  expenses  to  3  percent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wsys  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  1954.  A  bm  to  smend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  widows  and  surviving 
divorced  wives  who  remarry  after  age  50  to 
qualify  for  Medicare:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
HJt.  1955.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing Voyage\us  Natkmal  Park.  MN,  to 
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allow  certain  State  leaaeholden  of  lands 
within  the  park  to  continue  to  leaae  micb 
lawk  for  up  to  30  yt/uv,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Innilar  Af  fkln. 

By  Mr.  PBAaS  (for  hlraaelf.  Mr.  Onr. 

ICr.  BoMioa  of  Mlchlcan.  and  Mr. 

FUNUO): 
HJL  13S6.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  tanporU- 
tlon  Into  the  United  States  of  baHkUne.  Its 
■alta.  and  bemldlne-baeed  producta.  and  for 
other  purposea:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
CO  Waya  and  Meana  and  Baergy  and  Corn- 


By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
HJt  ISM.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Machlko 
Ichlhara:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary- 

By  Mr.  M  LA  OARZA: 
HJt.  IMO.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Joe  Her- 
rlnr.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE 
HJL  IMl.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
W.  Ireland:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH: 
HJt.  1357.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  certain  recommendations  of 
the  President'B  private  sector  survey  on 
coast  control  with  respect  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
HJt  1358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
wlndf  aU  profit  tax  shaU  not  apply  to  an 
amount  of  crude  oil  equal  to  the  amount  of 
residual  fuel  oil  used  In  enhanced  recovery 
to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 


By  Mr.  SPKNCB  (for  himself.  Mrs. 

Holt.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Pauis.  Mr. 

ICabthi  of  New  York.  Ut.  Roono. 

Mr.  Talloh.  Mr.  MowroomT.  Mr. 

NATCRn.  Mr.  Imam,  of  Texas,  and 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jb.): 
HJ.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
iw  the  Armored  Faroe  Monument  Commit- 
tee, the  UJB.  Armor  Aasodatton.  the  Worid 
Wars  Tank  Corps  Association,  the  Veterans 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  ilth  Ar- 
mored Cavalry  Regiment  Association,  the 
Tank  Destroyer  Association,  and  the  1st.  3d. 
3d.  4th.  5th.  6th.  7th.  8th.  Mh.  10th.  11th. 
13th.  13th.  14th.  16th  Armored  Division  As- 
sociations and  the  CouncQ  of  Armored  Divi- 
sion Associations  jointly  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  the  "American  Armored  Force"  on  VA. 
Government  property  In  Arlington.  VA.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Woktlxt): 
H.  Res.  76.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  allow  Igor  Ogurt- 
sov  to  be  released  from  Internal  exile  and  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  the  West  without  re- 
nouncing his  views;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANOEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GiLiiAii): 
H.  Res.  77.  Resolution  providing  smounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  In  the  1st  session  of  the  Mth 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  dauae  4  of  rtile  XZIL 
16.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  State  Senate  of  Michigan,  relative  to 
taxes  pertinent  to  homeowners;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


UMI 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RCSOLUnONS 

Under  (dsuae  1  of  rule  ZXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  juux,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt  4:  Mr.  Osnanoa.  Mr.  m  Luoo.  Mr. 
KiLBO.  Mr.  CouaHUM.  and  Mr.  Foas  of 


Mr. 


H Jl.  8:  Mr.  Scnmsa  and  Mr. 

HJL  43:  Mr.  Mntanu,  Mr.  Om. 
LiLAjn.  Mr.  Rns.  and  Mr.  Wsisa. 

HJl.  47:  Mr.  GomALSS.  Mr.  Jarrous.  Mr. 
St  Gbuiaiii.  Mr.  Stabk.  Mr-  8tBATTOw.  and 

Mr.  VOLKMBL 

HJl.  92:  Mr.  PAOwnoT.  Mr.  Oauoi.  Mr. 
Pd«ua,  Mr.  Lbuaii  of  Florida,  Mr.  WBir- 
LST.  Mr.  McKsMAii.  Mr.  HAiana.  Mr. 
RomauandMr. 

HJt.  110:  Mrs. 

HJt  135:  Mr.  CHArrBX. 

HJt  156:  Mr.  Raball  and  Mr.  Onjua. 

HJt  338:  Mr.  CHAma. 

HJt    333:    Mr.    RiCHAisaoii    and    Mr. 

GOMAM. 

HJt  338:  Mr.  CBAirtu. 
HJt    473:    Mr.    LAOOMAaanro    and    Mr. 
WiLSoa. 
HJt  478:  Mr.  Csaio.  Mr.  Woltb.  and  Mr. 

WOBTLIT. 

HJt  480:  Mr.  McDadb. 

HJt  509:  Mr.  Lcmim.  Mr.  Domam  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Rns.  Mr.  MAmns.  Mr. 
EcKAKT  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Joan  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Matsox.  Mr.  Mxtobll.  Mr.  Wobt- 
LBT.  Mr.  GooBUM.  Mr.  Sbomwat.  Mr.  Bb- 
WABsa  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Vsno.  and  Mr. 
Touwo  of  Ptorida. 

HJt  531:  Mr.  Bobblskt.  Mr.  Loimm.  Mr. 
Stalldmb.  Mr.  McCiwrnsss.  Mr.  Baooii- 
riBLD.  Mr.  Wns.  Mr.  Mncnu,  Mr.  Ooasoii. 
Mr.  DoBOAB  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  LoniAa 
of  California.  Mr.  Liwnof  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
TBArxcAm.  and  Mr.  Hvbol 

HJt  535:  Mr.  KouB. 

HJt  587:  Mr.  Maibox  and  Mr.  Fobb  of 


HJt  804:  Mr.  EMauaa.  Ms.  MnniLSKi.  Mr. 
Mvannr,  Mr.  Baibmam.  Mr.  AmsBATB.  Mr. 
HoBioii.  Mr.  LoBBon.  Mrs.  Uatb.  Mr. 
FostBB.  Mr.  BflBBii,  Mr.  Lbvdi  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Sauvn.  Mr.  Wo&r.  Mr.  Doaiu>  of 
California.  Mr.  Kotna.  Mr.  Fisa.  Mr. 
WBAvaa.  Mr.  Obbbsvab.  Mr.  MOOaAm.  Mr. 
MABmns.  Mr.  Bbtaht.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  La- 
Falcb.  Mr.  Bn.niAais.  Mr.  Fdqoa.  Mr.  nun- 
CAm.  Mrs.  Bbmtlbt.  Mr.  NnLBOir  of  Utah. 
Mr.  NBAL.  Mr.  Waxmaii.  Mr.  Anmn.  Mr. 
Baowa  of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Fasxo,  Mr.  Rbd. 
Mr.  WTui,  and  Mi.  Oakab. 

HJt  708:  Mr.  McCoLLm.  Mr.  Kolbb.  and 
Mr.  Snmr. 

HJt.  708:  Mr.  MoCollom.  and  Mr.  Stumt. 

HJt  747:  Mrs.  Bmnoa.  of  California.  Mr. 
AcssBMAa.  Mr.  Owam.  Mr.  Batbb.  Mr. 
Tbaxlb.  Mr.  FAoaxaoT.  Mr.  Fowlb.  Mr. 
Dxnm.  Mr.  SouBS.  Mr.  Siobbs,  Mr.  Towas, 
Mr.  SwiR.  Mr.  Matbvi.  Mrs.  Scbbobbbb. 
Mr.  Babbbs.  Mr.  Ronao.  Mr.  Lblabd.  Mr. 

COBTBS.    Mr.    MUBTBT.    Mr.    HOTBB.    Mr. 

ToBBBB.  Mr.  Mitobbll.  Mr.  BsBMAa.  Mr. 
Mabbbt,  Mr.  LowBT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Dtmallt,  Mr.  Touao  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Eb- 


WABBS  of  California.  Mr.  Wbbat.  Mr.  Surra 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Cbocbbtt.  Mr.  Uvibb  of 
Callfotnia.  Mr.  Foas  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Mab- 
tibbs.  Mr.  DBU.ma.  Mr.  Waxmab.  Mr. 
Coblbo.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  FoaLXSTTA.  Mr. 
COTBB.  Mr.  SuaiA.  Mr.  Studbs.  Mr.  Scbbob. 
Mr.  DowBT  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Pbabb.  Mr. 
CiAT.  Mr.  Wbavou  Mr.  Pbtsb.  Mr.  Wn.- 
LIAM8.  Mr.  niiJBSi  laii  Mr.  Morta.  Mr. 
ROTBAL.  Mr.  Wbiss.  Mr.  RAaom.  Mrs.  Col- 
libs.  Mr.  Fasxo.  Mr.  Ricbabbbob.  Mr. 
BiAOBX.  Mrs.  Llotb,  Mr.  Wxbtb.  Mr.  Eboab. 
and  Mr.  Nowab. 

HJt  748:  Mr.  Eboab. 

HJt  773:  Mr.  Baowa  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Wobtlbt.  Mr.  Bbtabt.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Habt- 
BBTT.  ICr.  GoBBoa.  Mr.  Mollobab.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Sibabo.  Mr.  Bbolisb.  and  Mrs. 
Ijum. 

HJt  835:  Mr.  Rodxbo,  Mr.  Dobbbllt.  Mr. 
Wobiist.  Mr.  Tbosias  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  8i- 
BoasBx.  Mr.  Ghas.  Mr.  Cobib.  Mr.  Bbbbll. 
Mr.  BiiiBBiiaii.  Mrs.  Braoa.  Mr.  Fbbbbl. 
Mr.  Mbaob.  Mr.  Mabbbt.  Mr.  Hoobbs.  Mr. 
Wxss.  Mr.  CBAXO.  Mr.  Nowab.  Mr.  Rxttbb. 
and  Mr.  Coats. 

HJt  837:  Mr.  Blilbt  and  Mr.  Niblsob  of 
Utah. 

HJt  888:  Mr.  Hotxb. 

HJt  878:  Mr.  Raball  and  Mr.  Sbxbbblxbo. 

HJt  880:  Mr.  Pacbabb. 

HJt  984:  Mr.  NxsLSoa  of  Utah. 

HJt  1035:  Mr.  Jobbs  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Sbblbt.  Mr.  RoBiasoa.  Mr.  bb  la  Gabsa.  bimI 
Mr.SxBoasBX. 

H.  R.  1142:  Mr.  Oxbobicb  and  Mr.  Dio- 

OUABBI. 

HJt  1171:  Mr.  Towas.  Mr.  Dtmau-t.  Mr. 
Shitb  of  Florida.  Mr.  Doianu.T.  Mr. 
Hbbxbl  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Evwabbb  of  CaU- 
fomla, Mr.  IxLABD.  Mr.  FDsm.  Mr.  Labtob, 
Mr.  DwTBB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gbbbb.  Mrs. 
Mr.  ScBUim.  Mr.  KxLan.  Mr. 
Mr.  Waxmab.  Mr.  Blab.  Mr. 
Mr.  Rabqb..  Mr.  Moovr.  Mr. 
I,  Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr.  Fasxo.  Mr.  Tobbi- 
CBiLi.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Scbbobb.  Mr.  Mabix- 
BBi.  Mr.  I^BMAB  of  Florida.  Ms.  Mxbulsbx. 
Mr.  MiTCBBX,  and  Mr.  Vmon. 

HJ.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Wilsob.  Mr.  Babtlbit. 
Mrs.  Llots.  Mr.  Mobtbomot.  Mr.  Gxim- 
BxcB.  Mr.  Touao  of  Ptorida.  Mr.  Bdbtob  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Hobtbb.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  CaU- 
fomla. and  Mr.  Hocbabt. 

HJ.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Volbmbb.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
Taobxb.  Mr.  Bboobs.  Mr.  McKbbab.  Mr. 
WSbsb.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Bobbb  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  SuBBQirxsT.  Mr.  McEwbb.  Mr. 
Dtsob.  Mr.  Abtbobt.  Mr.  Ownn.  Mr. 
MooBBBAS.  Mr.  BiAOOi.  Mr.  Bbbaox.  Mr. 
Dtmallt.  Mr.  AmsBATB.  Mr.  Dobbxb.  Mr. 
Baowa  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  I^wia  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  WoLrB.  Mr.  Dubcab.  Mr.  Hxms. 
Mr.  STALLxma.  Mr.  Cobmo.  Mr.  Cobtbb. 
Mrs.  BooQS.  Mr.  Mabtob.  Mr.  Kasibbmbibu 
Mr.  GxaoBicB.  Mr.  Valbbtibb,  Mrs.  lAom, 
Mr.  Gbbas.  Mrs.  Mbtbbs  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
BuBToa  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Pboaio.  Mr.  Lua- 
OBBB.  Mr.  Tooao  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Pisa. 

HJ.  Res.  108:  Mr.  HoBioa.  Mr.  Evabs  of 
nilnois,  Mr.  Ubaix,  Mr.  Tobbxcbllx.  Mr. 
Babbbs.  Mr.  Bobbb  of  Texmessee.  Mr. 
RoBMBB.  Mr.  Oallo,  Ms.  Kaftob.  Mr. 
DbWxir.  Mr.  Labtos.  Mr.  Stbatt.  Mib.  Col- 
Lxas.  Mr.  Eablt.  Mr.  Owbbs.  Mr.  Dabbbb. 
Mr.  DuBBxa.  Mr.  Bxbman.  Mr.  Htk.  Mr. 
PoQUA.  Mr.  DwTBB  of  Ncw  Jeisey.  Mr. 
Mxbxta.  Mr.  Mabtxbb.  Mr.  Rowlabb  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Laoomabsibo.  Mr. 
Smtib  of  Florida.  Mr.  HooBBa.  Mrs.  Boxxb. 
Mr.  McGbatb.  Mrs.  Roubbma.  Mr.  Rabobl. 
Mr.  Hatcbxb.  Mr.  CBAms.  and  Mr.  Howard. 

HJ.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Bboobs.  Mrs.  Bubtob  of 
California.  Mr.  WAuaua.  Mr.  nuax.  Mr. 


Wbavxb.  Mr.  Bobbubt.  Mr.  Boucbbb.  Mr. 
ScBBUBB.  Mr.  SBiBBUJao.  Mrs.  Scbbobubb. 
Mr.  LOBBXBB.  Mr.  Bbbbll.  Mr.  Gam.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mrs.  BoxB.  Mr.  Bustamabtx.  Mr.  PBi- 
OBAB.  Mr.  Baowa  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Fbost. 
Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Sibobskx.  Mr.  Mxbbta,  Mr. 
Lblabb.  Mr.  Nowab.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr. 
DoBBxa.  Mr.  Moablbt,  Mr.  Faubtbot.  Mr. 
Bolabb.  Mr.  ScBUMSB.  Mr.  AoCoxa,  Mr.  Val- 
xanax.  Mr.  Paaar.  Mr.  Hatbs.  Mr.  Wisb. 
Mr.  Wtbbb.  Mr.  Babbabb.  Mr.  Kastbbmxibb. 
Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey,  azxl  Mr.  Edwabob 
of  Calif  omia. 

HJ.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Daaar  Smxtb.  Ms. 
Sbowb.  Mr.  BoaxoB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Batb- 
MAB.  Mr.  BnBOTBB.  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Baowa 
of  California.  Mr.  Bobbb  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Babbbs.  Mr.  Bbbaux.  Mr.  Dabxxl.  Mr. 
AxAXA.  Mr.  CoBTBBS.  Mr.  Ebgab.  Mr.  Fazxo. 


Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Dbbbicb,  Mr. 
DbWxbb,  Mr.  MCHuoB.  Mr.  MCDabb,  Mr. 
Gbat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sibisbt.  Mr.  I«acb  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  HoTBB.  Mr.  Hammibbi.hmiih.  Mr. 
O'Bacm.  Mrs.  Boxb.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr. 
Obbbstab.  Mr.  Pasbatab.  Mr.  NiCBOis.  Mr. 
Picblb,  Mr.  Tbomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Olxb, 
Mr.  RoBxiro.  Mr.  Qoxllbi.  Mr.  Moobb,  Mr. 
Wtlxb.  Mr.  Plxrro.  Mr.  Mobiba.  Mr.  Bhitb 
of  norida.  Mr.  Waxnoi.  Mr.  Obbab,  Mr. 
Watbxbs.  Mr.  Vabbb  Jaot.  and  Mr.  Boaoo. 

HJ.  RCB.  151:  Mr.  Robbbxb.  Mr. 
Mr.  Batbiab.  Mr.  Uball,  Mr. 
>Cr.  Ptoaxo.  Mr.  Raball,  Mr.  Smiib  o<  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Hbbbt.  Mr.  OoaiB.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr. 
Touao  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Fdbibb.  Mrs.  Oouibb. 
BIr.  WiBTB.  Mr.  Vabboi  Jaot,  Mr.  Tooaa  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Baaiua.  Mr.  Mabtob,  Mr. 
PhosT.   Mr.  Stalubbs,  Mr.   Boiu,   Mr. 
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Mr.  SmABr.  and  Mrs. 


Hatcbbb.  Mr.  Da 
BoBToa  of  Calif  orala. 
H.  Con.  Resl  15:  Mn.  Bubtob  of  Callfor- 


H.  CatL  Res.  32:  Mr.  Kolbb. 
H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Pibb.  Mr.  Hubbabb. 
and  Mr.  Sounfoa. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  juuj, 

40.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Wythe  County  Board  of  Supervisory 
WythevtUe,  VA.  relative  to  ttie  Federal 
budget  cuts  on  domestic  spwirtlng;  whidi 
was  referred  to  the  Coomiittee  c»  Govem- 
BMOt  Operatioas. 
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February  25, 1985 


{LeffUiative  day  of  Monday.  Fetruary  It,  1»»S) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thubmohb]. 

num 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

The  Lord  lovet  rigMeoumat  and 
iiuNee— Psalm  33:5. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  commend  to 
Tou  the  leadership  of  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ators Dole  and  Bm>.  Sdcpsoh.  and 
CaAHSTOH.  all  who  chair  committees, 
each  Senator  and  staff  members.  As 
the  avalanche  of  issues,  agendas,  and 
eriaes  Inundate,  help  them  with  their 
priorities  and  grant  than  wisdom  in 
reqwndlng. 

Brace  all  public  leadership  against 
cynicism  and  sick  humor  by  thoae 
whose  certainty  Is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  understanding,  whose  activities 
demean  and  dishearten  the  people  as 
well  as  thoae  in  public  life.  Grant  us  to 
see.  dear  Lord,  that  we  are  all  in  this 
together— vulnerable  when  divided, 
victorious  when  united.  In  the  name  of 
Him  Who  holds  all  things  together  by 
the  power  of  His  word.  Amen. 


RECOONinON  OF  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nind. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order  and  the  standing  order, 
both  leaders  will  have  10  minutes.  I 
will  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
after  this  statement. 

Following  the  leader  time,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Pbozmiu,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Sen- 
ator BoEKH.  will  be  recognized  for  spe- 
cial orders  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each. 

Following  the  special  orders  Just 
identified,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Lugab. 
who  is  involved  now  In  a  hearing, 
probably  wishes  to  commence  action 
on  the  African  Relief  Act  about  2  p.m. 


So  we  may  stand  in  recess  from  1  pjn. 
to  2  pjn..  unless  there  is  some  objec- 
tion to  that  fnmi  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

So  we  hope  to  take  up  S.  467,  the  Af- 
rican relief  bill,  about  3  pjn.  A  total  of 
two  firstKlegree  amendments  on  each 
side  are  in  order,  and  two  second- 
degree  amendments  if  each  side  wants 
to  offer  them  to  their  own  first-degree 
amendments,  are  in  order.  They  will 
be  limited  to  the  farm  credit  issue.  So 
we  are  not  talking  about  policy  amend- 
ments such  as  inereactng  parity  levels 
or  target  prices  or  loan  levels  or  other 
policy  areas.  They  will  not  be  relevant 
or  germane.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
dispose  of  this  African  Relief  Act  some 
time  early  this  week  and  any  other 
business  that  might  come  before  the 
Senate. 

Rollcall  votes,  if  they  occur  today, 
wiU  not  occur  until  the  hour  of  4  pjn. 


FARM  CREDIT  CAP 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
tried  to  Indicate  in  speeches  yesterday, 
to  the  State  of  the  American  Fum 
Conference  and  the  National  Oover- 
non  Aasociatl<m,  that  we  now  have  a 
good  farm  credit  program  In  place.  It 
is  easy  to  become  partisan  around  this 
place,  but  I  think  we  have  clarified 
some  of  the  areas  because  of  biparti- 
san efforts. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
only  real  change  was  from  the  110  per- 
cent cash  flow  requirement  to  100  per- 
cent for  commercial  lenders. 

But  we  did  resolve  the  concerns  of  at 
least  some  Senators  that  there  were 
limitations  oo  the  amount  of  loan 
guarantees  for  debt  restructuring. 
There  is  no  cap  on  that  There  Is  alao 
no  cap  on  inaured  farm  operating 
loans  from  Farmers  Home. 

So  in  my  view  we  have  been  able  to 
clarify  areas  that  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  or  Democrats  in  some 
cases  and  Republlcana  In  other  cases, 
wanted  to  dvify.  We  have  done  that 
in  the  course  of  our  meetings  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  have  also 
done  It  in  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  Saturday  on  Senate  Resultlon.  57, 
the  farm  credit  resolution. 

I  know  others  would  like  to  expand 
on  the  resolution  to  provide  additional 
relief.  There  are  llt«aally  hundreds  of 
State  legislators  in  town  and  there  will 
be  other  farm  representatives  in  town 
this  week  and  In  the  following  weeks. 

But  it  woxild  seem  to  me  that  we 
should  give  this  program  a  chance  to 
work.  It  is  a  good  program.  There  is  no 


cap.  I  think  the  media  falls  to  under- 
stand the  program.  We  have  the  same 
problem  from  time  to  time,  but  we  do 
not  write  about  it. 


We  put  it  in  the  Cohoxxssioiial 
Rkoid,  but  not  everyone  reads  the 
RaooBD. 

So  I  would  Just  hope  we  have  some 
time  to  focus  on  the  program  in  place, 
because  I  believe  it  wiU  satisfy  the 
concerns  of  most  farmers.  We  under- 
stand the  independent  bankers.  They 
do  not  want  to  take  any  risk.  They 
would  let  the  Oovemment  take  the 
risk.  They  would  let  the  Oovemment 
take  over  any  soft  loans  the  bank 
mlgbt  have  in  Its  portfolio. 

I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  would 
be  a  good  idea.  I  find  in  my  State  the 
Ksnsai  bankers  are  not  only  enthusi- 
astic, they  are  ready  to  go  to  work. 
They  were  satisfied  with  the  110  per- 
cent cash  flow  provision.  They  were 
happy  with  the  105  percent.  They  are 
very  happy  with  the  100  percent. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  in  the  debate 
this  weA  that  we  could  really  focus  on 
what  we  already  have  in  place.  We 
have  a  good  program,  and  It  is  one 
that  has  been  worked  an  tor  some 
time. 

There  Is  <»ie  area  that  I  think  we 
should  be  very  attentive  to  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis,  and  that  Is  to  make  certain 
the  program  is  going  to  work— that 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  on  a 
State  level  or  Federal  level  are  carry- 
ing out  the  program.  I  think  that  Is  a 
matter  of  some  concern  to  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have 
moved  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe 
we  can  be  of  sssistance  to  a  great 
number  of  farmers.  But  when  we  start 
holding  out  hope  to  everyone,  then  I 
think  we  have  really  misled  many 
farmers  and  farm  families  who  are  in 
deep  distress. 

There  are  Just  certain  limits  on  what 
the  Federal  Government  can  do.  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  faced  with  this 
massive  deficit.  I  hope  we  can  soon 
turn  to  the  deficit  as  the  No.  1  priority 
in  the  Senate  this  year. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  there  is  any  remaining. 

IiCr.  President,  do  I  have  any  leader 
time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gkamm).  The  leader  has  3  minutes  and 
20  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  that  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inseRions  wliidi  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  tlie  floor. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  I  sent  out  a  student  financial  aid 
Questionnaire.  I  have  recently  com- 
pleted my  tabulatlMis  of  this  survey 
and  the  results  are  most  interesting. 
Responses  to  the  specific  items  on 
that  questionnaire  are  as  follows: 

When  asked  to  rate  the  Federal  Stu- 
dent Grant  Program.  7  percent  of  the 
reqwndents  said  it  was  too  generous. 
40  percent  said  not  generous  enough, 
and  53  percent  said  the  program  was 
about  right. 

The  respondents  listed  in  order  of 
importance  the  types  of  student  aid. 
Grants  were  listed  as  most  important, 
followed  by  scholarships,  work  study 
programs,  and  low-interest  loans. 

Regarding  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  student  grants.  33  percent 
said  the  requirements  were  too  strict, 
24  percent  too  complicated,  5  percent 
too  lenient,  and  38  percent  said  they 
were  hasirslly  sound. 

Fairness  of  the  family  financial 
statement  [FFBl  in  determining  eligi- 
bility programs  were  also  surveyed. 
Fifty-three  point  eight  percent  said 
the  FFS  was  fair,  while  40.2  percent 
said  it  was  unfair.  Fifty-eight  point 
nine  percent  said  there  was  equal 
access  of  aid  to  rural  and  urban  stu- 
dents, while  41.1  percent  said  the  dls- 
tributlMi  was  unfair. 

Difficulty  in  repaying  loans  was  an- 
other major  concern,  with  48.6  percent 
saytaig  repajrment  of  loans  was  diffi- 
cult and  61.4  percent  said  students  did 
not  have  a  difficult  time. 

Sixty  percent  of  those  responding 
said  we  should  spend  more  public 
funds  on  education.  34  percent  said 
present  levels  of  funding  should  be 
maintained.  5  percent  suggested  mod- 
erate cuts,  and  1  percent  wanted  major 
cuts. 

Scholarship  programs  received 
strong  support,  with  81  percent  in 
favor  of  a  scholarship  program  for  stu- 
dents planning  to  become  teachers  in 
South  Dakota. 

Fifty-three  point  two  percent  said 
that  policy  decisions  were  not  made 
with  equal  emphasis  on  rural  and 
urban  needs. 

When  asked  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  do  to  Improve  educa- 
tion. 26  percent  wanted  increased 
funding,  22  percent  wanted  more  in- 
formation services,  42  percent  wanted 
more  emphasis  on  rural  family  needs, 
and  only  10  percent  supported  a  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  regulations. 

Twenty-two  percent  said  that  if 
more  spending  is  needed.  State  govern- 
ments should  bear  most  of  the  burden. 
Thirteen  percent  said  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  financially  responsible,  8 
percent  said  the  Federal  Government 
should  carry  most  of  the  cost,  and  67 
percent  said  all  should  bear  an  equal 
burden  in  funding  education. 

In  regard  to  new  technologies^  71.2 
percent   said   that   rural    and   small 
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schools  have  benefited  from  new  tech- 
nologies In  education. 

Eighty-nine  point  seven  percent  said 
they  would  favor  more  partnerships 
between  rural  schools  and  private 
businesses  to  utilise  new  technologies, 
such  as  VCR's  and  conmuters. 

When  asked  If  the  needs  of  special 
students  were  being  met.  64.3  percent 
believed  that  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped and  gifted  students  were  being 
met  In  our  rural  or  small  dty  ediools. 

In  rating  the  South  Dakota  educa- 
tional system's  performance,  SouUi 
Dakotans  ranked  their  schools  above 
the  Nation's  schools  in  quality  of  edu- 
caticm.  Thirty  percent  said  South 
Dakota  schools  were  good.  51  percent 
said  they  needed  some  Immovement. 
and  18  percent  rated  them  as  needing 
major  improvements.  The  lespectlve 
ratings  for  UJ3.  schools  In  general 
were  11  percent.  67  percent,  and  S3 
percent. 

Seventeen  percent  claimed  that  par- 
ents were  responsible  for  the  state  of 
education  today,  whUe  10  percent  put 
the  reqjonslbllity  on  the  students,  0 
percent  on  teachers,  and  6  percent  on 
the  government.  A  majority  of  68  per- 
cent said  all  were  equally  regwwialhle. 

I  believe  these  results  are  proof  that 
Mm  financial  aid  system  for  poateec- 
ondvy  education  students  Is  worldng. 
This  program  Is  vital  to  the  continu- 
ation of  UJB.  leadership  In  education. 

Our  country  will  remain  oompetlttve 
in  education  ooly  If  we  continue  to 
iwaintAiw  strong  Individual,  local.  State 
and  Federal  support  for  thoae  pro- 
grams which  have  aided  so  many 
American  students. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  education 
funding,  and  having  served  on  the 
House  Elementary.  Secondary  and  Vo- 
cational Education  Subcommittee.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  educa- 
tion programs  are  a  wise  investment 
for  our  Nation's  future  security  and 
prosperity.  I  will  continue  to  QMnsor 
and  support  needed  education  fund- 
ing. 

There  are  many  valuable  education 
programs  which  are  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  South  Dakota  students.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  cut  education  pro- 
grams unfairly  unless  all  other  budget 
areas  are  called  upon  to  make  similar 
sacrifices. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  Is  recognized. 

BCr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AFGHAN  UPDATE 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  on  those 
occasions  when  reports  of  the  fighting 
in  Afghanistan  I4>pear  in  the  Western 


press,  they  often  note  that  two-thirds 
of  the  countryside  is  ocmtrolled  by  the 
guerrilla  freedom  fighters.  whUe  the 
Af iban  Communists  and  their  Soviet 
overlords  retain  control  of  the  cities. 

A  report  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  31  gives  us  reaaon  to  be  cau- 
tious about  how  we  characteriae  Soviet 
control  of  major  towns.  The  article 
combines  reports  from  two  Journalists 
who  have  recently  returned  from  the 
dtles  of  Kandahar  and  Herat.  They 
point  out  that  the  Soviets  and  the 
Afghan  puppet  regime's  army  are  vir- 
tual prisoners  within  their  barracks  in 
these  towns. 

But  the  report  also  reminds  us  of 
the  need  to  assure  adequate  assistance 
for  the  AfiAian  resistance  flJi^terB. 
Food  and  clothing  suppUes  have  been 
disrupted  by  Soviet  bombardment.  My 
amendment  of  last  June  19,  1984, 
called  for  all  appropriate  steps  to 
aHure  that  the  Af ijian  people  receive 
adequate  food  and  medical  ssslstsnpr. 
That  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  without  a  illssmHiig  vote.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  we  are  living  up  to 
our  obligation  In  that  regard,  to  asdst 
those  brave  people  in  their  strugile  to 
regain  control  of  their  country. 

I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  Induded  In 
the  RaooBB  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objeetirai.  the  article 
was  (»dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBit.  as  follows: 

OtnuuLLAS  Ruuaiui  n  Foaca  n  Two 
Majob  AroBAa  Cnns 
(By  William  Bnnlgiii) 

Bamkok.— KsndBtaar,  the  seoand 
dty  in  Afgtaaniatan.  Is  laiady  in  the 
of  Moslem  guenillai,  wbo  bave  i 
poste  OD  the  defensive  and  (reqaently  i 
■lege,  aooordiiic  to  a  free-laiiee  pbotosnk 
pber  wbo  vent  moat  of  laat  month  In  and 
around  tbe  ctty. 

Soviet  troopa  are  rardy  aeen  in  the  aouth- 
em  Afghan  ctty.  but  stay  outside  it  at  the 
heavily  guarded  alipart,  nid  Terence 
White,  38.  of  New  Zealand. 

A  similar  sltuatlan  prevailed  In  the  third 
largeat  dty.  Herat,  at  least  aa  recently  as 
October,  aooonUng  to  Dominique  Veivos.  a 
French  photographer  who  eiiiened  then 
fram  more  than  a  year  of  tiavdlnc  with  the 
luerrOlas  in  AfiAiaidstan.  Veigaa  mM  aimed 
Afghan  cuertlllaa  known  as  mujaheddin 
were  aUe  to  ride  around  openly  in  jeeps, 
and  lie  estimated  that  they  controlled  about 
three-fourths  of  Herat,  a  ctty  In  weatem  Af- 
ghanistan near  the  Iranian  banter  that  Is 
rarely  Tlstted  by  westemen. 

The  accounts  of  White  and  Vergos  during 
vWts  to  »»"gfc"fc  last  we^  Indicated  that 
more  than  five  years  after  the  Soviets  In- 
vaded Af gtumtatan.  they  face  growing  prob- 
lems In  trying  to  crush  the  Moslem  guerril- 
las and  buUd  up  the  Ifoaoow-lnstalled  gov- 
nnment  of  Babrak  KannaL 

The  mujaheddin  long  have  been  r^iorted 
to  have  effective  control  of  the  countryside, 
with  the  Soviet  occimatlon  troops— estimat- 
ed to  be  115.000— domlnatint  the  dtles  and 
major  roads.  But  the  descriptions  by  White 
and  Vergos  of  such  a  toiuous  grip  on  the 
two  largest  dtles  after  the  capital.  Kabul. 
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point  to  potonUally  Mrtout  problonM  for  tbe 
Soviets  and  tlMlr  Afghan  lovemment  prote- 


Afgban  guorrilla  leaden  Inteiriewed 
aeraa  the  PakManl  border  In  Peshawar 
earlier  this  month  laid  the  flchUng  In  Kan- 
dahar had  been  the  flereest  of  any  winter 
since  the  Sorlet  Invasion  In  197*.  Althouch 
the  leaden  said  they  were  in  oontrol  of  most 
oi  Kandahar  Province,  the  resistance  forces 
have  been  hampered  by  several  factors. 

OiUbaddln  Hekmatyar.  who  heads  the 
fundamentalist  Hlsbi  Islaml  group  that  has 
unlU  flirting  in  Kandahar,  said  the  SovleU 
are  shifting  their  attacks  from  the  central 
provinces  to  border  provinces  such  as  Kan- 
hahar.  Their  air  raids,  he  said,  have  been 
disrupting  the  flow  of  food,  ammunition 
and— most  Important  now— war  clothing. 

The  photographen  deecrlbed  extensive 
Soviet  air  operations.  Induding  almost  daOy 
strikes  on  Kandahar  and  surrounding  vU- 
lagaa  by  bomben  and  helicopters,  ss  the  So- 
vleU appear  to  rely  Increasingly  on  their  un- 
matched air  power.  Despite  reports  of  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  arms  to  the  guerrillas  from 
foreign  donon.  the  guerrillas  still  lack  suffi- 
cient antiaircraft  weapons  with  which  to 
resist  the  Soviet  air  strikes,  the  photogra- 
phen sakL 

White  said  he  left  for  Afghanistan  from 
nfljh^K"<ng  Pakistan  with  a  convoy  of  eight 
Jeeps  in  which  tbe  mujaheddin  were  carry- 
ing aims.  Mwwiiiwitini  and  other  supplies 
Into  the  Kandahar  area.  He  saM  that  whOe 
they  drove  mostly  at  night  through  the 
deaert.  switching  off  headllghU  when  ap- 
proai^iing  government  posts,  they  oocaaion- 
aUy— to  his  surprise— used  main  roads  with- 
out Incident. 

In  the  countryside,  armed  mujaheddin 
even  traveled  freely  on  public  buses  carry- 
ing their  Kalashnikov  rifles.  White  sakL 

On  entering  Kandahar,  White  said,  he 
found  normal  day-to-day  activities  In  the 
dty's  baaar  area,  with  shops  selling  flat 
loaves  of  Afghan  bread,  meat,  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles and  other  items,  while  armed  guerrlllaa 
walked  around  casually. 

Outside  one  tea  shop.  White  said,  an 
Afghan  was  cleaning  a  light  machine  gun. 
Be  said  that  when  he  asked  tbe  guerrillas 
what  would  happen  If  a  partd  of  Soviet  or 
Afghan  sokUen  came  Into  the  bonar.  the 
mujaheddin  laughed  at  what  they  regarded 
as  a  naive  question. 

"They  dont.  because  they  would  be  cap- 
tured or  killed."  he  quoted  ifullah  Moham- 
med Zay,  a  local  commander  from  the 
jamlat-i-Islaml  guerrilla  organisation,  sa 
saying. 

White  said  that  on  another  occasion,  a 
guerrilla  mmmander  pointed  to  a  govern- 
ment post  In  the  western  part  of  Kandahar 
from  about  100  yards  away  and  told  him. 
"Two  meten  on  each  side  belongs  to  the 
post  The  rest  belongs  to  the  mujaheddin." 

White  said  he  was  told  there  are  about  M 
posts  in  the  dty  manned  by  government 
troops  and  an  Afghan  Army  garrison  on  the 
northwestern  edge  of  the  dty,  but  that 
Soviet  forces  were  concentrated  at  the  air- 
port, about  seven  miles  southeast  of  Kanda- 
har. 

nom  there,  he  said,  the  Soviets  mounted 
almost  dally  air  strikes  In  and  around  the 
dty.  using  Jets  and  helicopter  gunshlps. 

"The  day  I  went  into  the  baiaar,  two  heli- 
copter gunshlps  were  firing  into  the  dty," 
White  said.  He  said  mujaheddin  also  told 
him  the  Soviets  often  fired  barrages  from 
rocket  launchen  Into  Kandahar.  During  the 
air  strikes,  he  said,  the  Afghan  government 
posts  fire  flares  Into  the  air  to  mark  their 
positions  and  avoid  being  hit. 


"Kvery  day  I  was  In  the  dty  there  was 
bombardment."  White  said. 

White  said  he  was  toU  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Kandahar,  formerty  about  160.000. 
was  now  down  to  10.000  to  M.O00.  most  of 
the  inhabitanU  having  fled  to  Pakistan  as 
refugees.  WhOe  life  went  on  fairly  nonnally 
In  some  areas,  like  the  baiaar.  he  said,  other 
nelghborhoodi  of  Kandahar  were  deserted 
and  many  shops  In  the  dty  were  closed. 

The  photogrspher  said  that  whenever  he 
asked  guerrilla  commanden  about  Ameri- 
can aid.  the  usual  reply  was.  "Where  Is  Itr* 
He  said  the  mujaheddin  repeatedly  stossseJ 
that  they  had  nothing  effective  with  which 
to  combat  the  Soviet  air  attacks. 

White  said  the  guerrillas  oan  move  fUrly 
freely  in  the  parts  of  the  dty  he  visited, 
sdding  that  the  Afghan  troops  are  largely 
confined  to  their  posU  and  must  be  raaup- 
piled  by  heavQy  armed  oonvov*  and  soom- 
tlmes  by  air.  In  the  countryside  around 
Kandahar,  he  said,  the  Sv 
travel  In  Wg  convoys  and  often 
deeerta  to  avoid  mujaheddin 
the  main  roods. 

Although  White's  account  of  normal  food 

with  the  deecrlptlon  by  rebels  to  P<Mii 
and  AfChan  exiles  airtvtnf  In  New  IMtal.  It 
Is  possible  that  food  suppUss  are  rsadilng 
the  large  dtles  but  not  the  rural  areas,  ac- 
cording to  western  diploniats  In  KaboL 

Reports  reeehred  from  Kandahar's  mral 
areas  and  passed  on  by  the  resManee  in  Pe- 
shawar say  that  tbe  Soviet  and  Afghan 
Army's  air  attacks  have  serlouaiy  disrupted 
the  economy  In  those  areas. 

They  say  annored  untts  attack  a  village, 
shoot  cattle,  bum  crops  and  f oodstorea  and 
tear  m»  tertaeed  fields.  Then,  the  exiles  say. 
the  Army  plants  explosive  efaaisss  In  tbe 
underground  Irrlgatlan  channels  dug  in  the 
hillsides  and  leading  to  the  fields,  or  bombs 
the  surf  ace  Irrigation  dltehea. 

In  Herat,  according  to  French  photogrsr 
pher  Vergos.  guerrfflas  Isd  by  lanail  Khan, 
a  former  AfgSian  Army  officer,  bdd  similar 
away,  and  government  foreea  were  bittcriy 
divided  between  the  rival  communist  Par- 
chsm  and  Khalq  factions  that  make  up  the 
Babrak  government  In  Kabul. 

The  Afghan  Army  contlnnss  to  be  riddled 
by  def  eetiom,  Vergos  said.  In  one  mddsnt 
while  he  was  In  Herat,  ha  said,  an  Aftfian 
Army  offloar  arraasad  with  tbe  mujaheddin 
to  defect  with  a  tank,  and  one  day  drove  it 
out  of  his  gaiTlsan  and  beaded  for  a  gueiril- 
la  sons.  Govemmant  foress  triad  to  recover 
the  tank,  but  oould  not  find  It,  Vergos  sakL 

Ut.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresldMit.  I  uk 
MiitnliTiffug  oooMnt,  for  the  time 
belnt.  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
■enre  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRBIDINO  OFnCER.  With- 
out Objection.  It  li  go  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preeident.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  reeerve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


RBCOONITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRX 

The  PRI8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previoui  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wlecongin  [Mr.  Paozicna]  ie  recoc- 
nlied  for  not  to  exceed  IS  minutea. 


WHY  THE  CONORBB8  SHOULD 
Bm  THE  BULUrr  and  CUT 
STAR  WARS  NOW 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
now  appear*  there  is  a  stronc  likeli- 
hood that  the  Contreat  will  go  alons 
with  moet  if  not  all  of  the  coloaaal  in- 
creaee  in  fundinc  requeeted  by  the  ad- 
miniatration  for  ao-called  Star  Wars 
reeeareh.  The  admlniatration  wants  to 
increase  the  outlay  for  researehins 
this  antimissile  defense  from  about 
$1H  billion  this  year  to  about  $3%  bU- 
llon  next  year.  That  would  be  an  in- 
creaae  of  more  than  140  percent  in  a 
single  year. 

It  would  be  a  mammoth  increase  in 
spending  In  this  single  military  catego- 
ry at  the  precise  time  when  the  Feder- 
al deficit  has  become  so  overpowering 
that  the  same  administration  that  pro- 
poses this  colossal  increase  in  research 
on  Star  Wars  also  recommends  cutting 
out  all  spending  entirely  for  legal  serv- 
ices, the  Job  Corps,  the  Work  Incen- 
tive Program,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mlnistntion.  almost  all  publicly  assist- 
ed housing,  and  a  Imug  list  of  other 
programs.  The  administration  would 
slash  welfare  and  drastically  cut  back 
for  farmers  who  are  en- 
in  the  fight  of  their  lives  to 
keep  their  farms. 

This  Senator  intends  to  support 
moet  of  the  administration's  recom- 
mended reductions.  All  of  us  recognise 
that  the  Federal  deficits  poee  a  serious 
threat  to  our  country  that  could  un- 
dermine this  marvelous  economy 
which  is  the  bedrock  basis  not  only  of 
our  country's  economic  prosperity  but 
of  our  Nation's  military  stroigth.  But 
now  the  cry  seems  to  be  we  will  not 
qiend  one  penny  for  the  production  of 
Star  Wars  hardware  and  certainly  not 
for  its  deployment  But  we  wiU  go 
ahead  with  billions  for  research  on  the 
Star  Wars  system  that  we  will  never 
use.  Did  I  say  "never  use'7  I  did. 
indeed. 

Mr.  President  think  of  how  ridicu- 
lous this  is.  Obviously  all  the  research 
in  the  world  is  useless  if  the  research 
isn't  put  to  work  in  production  of  the 
hardware  which  is  the  fruit  of  re- 
search. The  production  accomplishes 
nothing  unless  the  hardware  is  then 
deployed.  So  here  we  are  asked  to  give 
Star  Wars  by  far  the  biggest  increase 
in  any  billion  dollar  plus  budget  re- 
quest, military  or  civilian— a  mam- 
moth 140-percent  increase  in  a  single 
year— for  a  weapon  system  which 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
resolutely  resolved  wiU  never  be  put 
into  use.  And  we  are  told  that  the 
total  ante  for  Star  Wara  research- re- 
search  alone— has  Just  been  raised 
from  $35  to  $30  billion  over  the  next  6 
years.  How  should  the  Congress  deter- 
mine whether  to  spring  for  all  or  any 
of  the  $3.7  billion  request  for  1086  or 
the  $30  billion  for  the  next  6  years? 


The  President's  senior  arms  control 
adviser.  Paul  Nitae.  has  suggested  how 
we  should  make  that  final  decision  6 
years  or  so  from  now.  He  has  oamt  up 
with  two  criteria  for  the  production 
and  deployment  of  the  system.  He  has 
said  that  before  the  country  goes 
beyond  research  to  production  and  de- 
ployment we  should  first  determine 
whether  the  system  is  vulnerable  to 
the  attack  of  an  adversary.  If  it  is  vul- 
nerable, if  an  adversary  could  destroy 
the  deployed  system,  then  we  should 
not  build  it  or  deploy  it.  Second.  Nitae 
has  proposed  that  the  Congress  not 
proceed  with  Star  Wars  unless  the  cost 
will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  an  offen- 
sive system  that  could  penetrate  and 
defeat  it 

So  the  Congress  is  asked  to  spend 
$3.7  billion  this  year  and  $30  billion 
over  the  next  6  years  for  research  on  a 
project  that  will  never  be  produced  or 
deployed  unless  it  can  meet  these  two 
standards.  With  any  reflection,  both 
standards  seem  almost  impossible  to 
apply.  Could  we  construct  a  Star  Wars 
defense  that  would  be  invulnerable  to 
any  attack  designed  to  destroy  it  based 
on  any  technology  we  now  know? 
Could  the  Star  Wars  hardware  frus- 
trate any  nuclear  warhead  designed  to 
blow  it  to  smithereens?  Could  it  defeat 
any  decoys  without  suffering  exhaus- 
tion? And  if  it  could  do  this,  could  we 
reasonably  expect  that  within  a  year 
or  two  or  three  an  adversary  could  not 
deadgn  a  laser  device  or  some  other 
new  technology  that  woiild  destroy  it? 

Many  scientific  experts  contend  the 
deployed  system  would  be  vulnerable, 
but  how  does  Congress  decide?  Espe- 
cially how  do  we  decide  the  potency  of 
a  future  technological  threat  to  Star 
Wars? 

The  second  criteria— whether  Star 
Wars  would  be  cheaper  than  the  of- 
fensive system  necessary  to  penetrate 
it— seems  like  a  perfect  1  in  100  bet. 
Star  Wars  would  seem  to  be  a  sure 
loser.  The  odds  would  seem  to  over- 
whelmingly favor  the  development  of 
a  system  that  would  penetrate  Star 
Wars  at  a  far  cheaper  price  than  the 
half  a  trillion  to  a  trillion  dollars  Star 
Wars  would  cost.  After  all  the  Defense 
Department  Is  asking  the  Congress  to 
spend  only  about  $170  million  in  1986 
to  do  research  on  the  advanced  strate- 
gic missile  sjrstem.  That  would  be 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  sum  re- 
quested for  Star  Wars.  And  what 
would  the  advanced  strategic  missile 
systems  do?  It  would  be  designed  to 
penetrate  the  Russian  antimissile  de- 
fense. 

The  New  York  Times  has  suggested 
that  this  1  to  20  ratio  is  about  the  pro- 
portion that  we  might  expect  for  the 
cost  of  an  offense  to  overcome  a  Star 
Wars  defense.  Of  course,  the  Times  es- 
timate is  a  facetious  guess.  But  in  view 
of  the  colossal  initial  cost  estimate  of 
Star  Wars  and  the  record  of  the  De- 
fense Department  in  grossly  underesti- 


mating new  we^Tons  system  especially 
in  the  earliest  jrears  of  the  technology, 
it  seems  likely  that  a  1  to  20  raUo  be- 
tween the  cost  of  an  offense  that 
could  penetrate  a  defensive  system 
and  the  cost  of  the  defensive  system  in 
the  case  of  Star  Wars  would  leave 
plenty  of  funcUng  for  a  penetrating  of- 
fense even  with  the  1  to  20  ratio.  If 
the  Nitae  standard  is  ai^lied.  that 
Star  Wars  would  not  go  beycmd  the  re- 
search phase  if  it  would  not  absolutely 
be  chei4>er  on  a  doUar-for-dollar  basis 
than  the  technology  that  would  defeat 
it.  then  the  prospect  for  Star  Wars  de- 
ployment would  seem  to  be  a  very  long 
shot,  indeed. 

So  consider  how  ridiculous  a  position 
the  Congress  finds  itself  in.  The  con- 
gressional sentiment  now  may  be  to  go 
along  with  research  for  Star  Wars,  a 
colossal  140-percent  increase  this  year 
to  $3.7  billion,  and  a  commitment  to 
proceed  to  $30  bUlitm  over  the  next  6 
years  for  further  research. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  to  a 
number  of  Senators  about  this,  and  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of 
Senators  who  say  they  impose  Star 
Wars,  would  never  vote  for  its  deidoy- 
ment.  but  say  we  should  go  ahead  with 
the  research. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher,  who  has 
pretty  much  said  the  same  thing,  said 
she  is  for  Star  Wars  reeeareh.  wants  to 
negotiate  deployment,  but  all  the  con- 
versations with  the  British  leaders  in- 
dicate that  the  Britiah  would  atanost 
certainly  oppose  any  d^loyment 

This  is  a  toughle  for  Congress.  The 
Star  Wars  advocates  put  it  to  the  Con- 
gress this  way:  "Just  give  us  a  chance. 
We  aren't  asking  for  a  trUlkm  dollars. 
All  we  want  is  $30  bOllon  to  expUxe 
this  great  idea.  If  it  wont  work  well 
forget  it"  Now  how  about  it?  Mr. 
President.  I  predict  Congress  wHl  pro- 
vide that  $30  billion  research  money. 
And  I  predict  we  will  be  so  hooked  on 
prospective  contracts  in  our  States  and 
districts,  the  Congress  will  wptaaA  the 
half  trillion  or  trillion  for  this  modem 
version  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

Mr.  President,  on  Sunday.  Frtiruary 
24.  the  New  York  Times  carried  an  edi- 
torial entitled:  "It's  Still  Star  Wars" 
that  refutes  each  of  the  following  con- 
tentions of  the  Star  Wan  badcers  con- 
vlndni^ 

First.  It  is  the  only  moral  defense  in 
the  nudear  age. 

Second.  It  is  only  research  for  our 
grandchildren. 

Third.  It  wHlaoon  be  useful,  indeed, 
indispensable,  even  if  imperfect 

Fourth.  It  is  a  proven  stimulus  to 
arms  oontroL  As  the  Times  contends, 
all  four  argumoits  f aiL  The  editorial 
specifies  why.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoxD,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Mew  York  Times.  Pteb.  M.  10851 
It's  Smx,  Sx*a  Warn 

President  Reagan  has  a  wish  about  "Star 
Wars."  the  new  missile  deteaae  tytem  to 
which  he  gave  his  energetic  blessing  two 
yean  ago  without  any  puUic  debate  whatso- 
ever. "I  wish  wlioever  coined  that  phrase 
would  take  it  back  again  because  It  gives  a 
false  Impresrion  of  what  It  Is  we're  talking 
about"  And  as  wauam  Saflre  reporu  in 
proposing  a  tcname-lt  contest  In  today's 
Times  Msgartif.  the  Administration  is  ob- 
sessed with  the  seardi  for  a  name  that  can 
make  this  radlesl  weapons  program  palata- 
ble. 

The  proUem  with  Star  Wan,  however,  is 
not  semantic.  It's  conceptual 

Tbe  President  snd  his  aides  have  been 
sdling  Star  Wan  on  four  different  incom- 
patible grounds:  (1)  It  Is  the  only  morsl  de- 
fense In  the  nudear  age.  (3)  It  Is  only  re- 
seardi  for  our  grandchildren.  (1)  It  wfll  soon 
be  neeful.  Indeed  Indlvensable.  even  if  im- 
perfect (4)  It  Is  a  proven  stimulns  to  arms 
oontrol. 

All  four  arguments  fsll.  even  the  moral 
one.  because  a  Star  Wan  defense  becomes 
moral  only  when  It  becooiea  ptactleaL  Yet 
menly  pursuinc  It  looks  to  be  highly  dan- 


HOBALWATTO 


1.  IT'S 


Mr.  Reagan  offered  one  noble  rationale 
when  he  apraiw  Star  Wan  In  Mardi  IMS. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  rise  above  the  u|3y  re- 
ality of  defending  the  United  States  by 
threatening  the  rristmrr  of  an  life  on 
earth.  He  was  therefore  ordering  the  ptepa- 
ration  of  a  foraseesUe  missile  defence  that 
would  make  the  nation  and  its  allies  Invul- 
nerable, eventually  rendering  all  nudear 

The  President  recognised  even  then  that 
any  defense.  If  paired  with  an  offense, 
would  be  highly  iKOvocative  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  leaving  it  akme  In  danger  of  devasta- 
tion. But  Americans  are  not  stgiiaslii.  he 
said.  Tlfslrtra.  ooee  the  defoMe  Is  oonwleted. 
In  M  or  30  years.  America  would  prabiMy 
offer  It  to  the  Russians  if  they  agreed  to 
scrap  most  nudear  weapons. 

When  the  experts  caugbt  their  btcath. 
they  proved  even  to  the  Pentagon's  satisfac- 
tion that  a  leakptoof .  Bertin-to-Tokyo.  all- 
dtles  defense  is  lmmTf1*rtT  And  even  If  It 
became  poarible  one  day.  It  would  be  so  hor- 
rendously  expensive  that  the  Ruariai 
easily  damage,  destroy  or  elude  the  def  e 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 


S.  OOlrTGKT 


IT'S  JUST  I 


So  the  Reagan  loyalists  who  found  It  im- 
possible to  support  the  vision  of  an  aU-dties 
defense  retreated  to  a  new  line,  lliey  con- 
cede It's  a  pb>e  dream  to  think  there  will 
ever  be  a  better  defense  for  Mew  York  than 
the  certain  threat  of  destroying  Moscow, 
and  vice  versa.  And  tbeyYe  satisfied  that 
this  certainty  wUl  last  Into  thdr  grandchO- 
dren's  lifetimes.  But  irtiat's  wrong,  they  ask. 
with  a  lively  seardi  for  alternatives? 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  modest  re- 
search that  can  discourage  the  Russians 
from  one  day  "'wwny  profit  in  renouncing 
the  treaty  against  missile  defense:  indeed 
tbe  treaty  envisions  such  reeeardL  But  no 
program  prodalmed  with  trumpets  from  the 
Oval  Office,  described  as  vital  and  funded 
with  an  initial  budget  of  $30  billlcm.  wlU  be 
"research"  in  Soviet  eyes. 

The  mere  pursuit  of  such  vigorous  plan- 
ning and  testing  has  to  make  tbe  Kremlin 
fear  a  defense  that  might  actually  with- 
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■Und  a  anall  attack.  The  punult  of  thJa  re- 
■earch.  In  ihort,  would  provoke  the  Riu- 
■lans  to  punue  their  own  provocative  de- 
f eiMe  and  to  rapidly  expand  their  offense  to 
(uarantee  penetration  of  any  American 
■hleld. 


S.  WILL,  HOT  JtntT  IBUOCK  Wl  BO 
MOW 


IT 


Not  Just  research  Is  what  another  wins  of 
the  Administration  ariues.  These  officials 
dont  doubt  that  deterrence  works,  either. 
In  fact  they  say  they  need  Star  Wars  to  pre- 
serve deterrence. 

What  If  the  Russians  keep  bulldinf  those 
Mt  and  accurate  missiles,  they  ask.  one  day 
gainlnc  the  capacity  to  use  only  some  of 
their  missiles  to  knock  out  aU  our  land  mis- 
siles and  command  centers  in  a  alnile 
attack? 

We  would  stUl  have  all  our  missile  subma- 
rines, but  they're  hard  to  communicate 
with.  It  is  said.  We'd  have  bombers  and 
cruise  mlssllea  gak»e,  but  they're  slow  and 
most  effective  acalnst  clUes.  No  Russian 
leader  would  be  craay  enough  actually  to 
order  such  a  surprise  attack,  these  strate- 
Bists  concede.  But  a  Soviet  leader  ml(ht 
threaten  one.  as  a  way  of  trying  to  exact  im- 
possible demands  And  a  wobbly  future 
President  might  capitulate  to  the  blackmail, 
believing  that  his  only  alteraaUve  was  to 
attack  Moscow— thus  also  dooming  New 
York. 

That  is  the  far-fetched  and  unexamined 
theory  that  seenu  now  to  be  really  driving 
Star  Wars.  It  is  the  old.  discredited  "window 
of  vulnerability"  argument,  drtased  up  with 
drapes  and  valances.  Star  Wars  at  best  is  a 
scheme  to  defend  land  missiles,  not  people. 
It  may  also  be  an  unacknowledged  scheme 
to  make  America  the  one  that  can  threaten 
a  surprise  attack  and  reap  the  benefits  of 
"nuclear  UackmalL" 

WeU.  what's  wrong  with  that?  One  thing 
wrong  is  the  calculation  that  the  Russians 
could  not  keep  up  with  America's  defense 
technology.  They  surely  would,  at  all  costs, 
and  would  also  build  a  sure-to-overwhelm 
offense.  And  that  would  drive  us  into  an 
even  more  panicky  weapons  buildup. 

Some  defense  can  conceivably  bolster  de- 
terrence, but  only  after  offenses  are  shrunk- 
en and  fraaen.  And  that  requires  coordinat- 
ing with  the  Russians  at  the  outset,  not 
after  they  start  building  their  own  Star 
Wars.  Meanwhile,  there  are  vastly  cheaper 
anil  less  provocative  ways  to  allay  anxiety 
about  vulnerable  land  missiles.  Their  war- 
heads could  be  dispersed  among  more 
launchers,  and  launchers  could  be  made 
mobile,  impossible  to  find. 

«.  OH.  IXALLT,  rr'S  JUST  A  BAaOAINIHO  CHIP 


When  the  practical  arguments  start 
sounding  overwhelming,  the  entire  Reagan 
team  reunites  on  a  fourth  justification  for 
fi^  Wars:  arms  controL  Americans  may  be 
unimpressed  but  the  Russians  are  mightily 
impressed  Why  else  did  they  come  back  to 
the  barvsining  table?  Why  else  do  they 
insist  that  Star  Wan  be  included  in  the 
talks  that  resume  next  month? 

If  that  is  really  a  serious  question,  there  is 
a  deadly  serious  answer.  The  Russians  are 
indeed  alarmed  at  being  forced  Into  a  ruin- 
ously expensive  new  arms  competition  that 
they  know  will  leave  neither  side  safer  and 
probably  make  the  world  riskier  than 
before.  They  are  scared  of  Star  Wars  for  the 
same  reasons  that  Americans  should  be. 
And  they  must  be  desperate  to  learn  wheth- 
er it  can  still  be  stopped  at  a  tolerable  price. 

Can  it?  The  President  says  nope.  Star 
Wars  is  not  negotiable.  He's  committed,  no 


matter  what.  But  If  it's  not  practical  to 
defend  cities,  not  necessary  to  defend  mis- 
siles, too  grandiose  to  be  Just  research  and 
not  even  a  bargaining  chip,  what  is  it? 
Whatever  the  President  may  call  it.  It's  still 
Star  Wars,  the  most  far-fetched  yet  least 
considered  venture  of  the  nuclear  age. 


POPIELUSZKO'8  SACRIFICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  Preddent.  on 
another  gubject.  aooordlns  to  the 
Wuhington  Poet  on  Novonber  4  of 
last  year,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Poles  attended  a  requtem  mass  for  the 
Rev.  Jeny  Popielusiko.  Poplelusiko 
has  been  an  outspoken  supporter  of 
the  Solidarity  movement.  Members  of 
Poland's  secret  police  killed  him  In 
order  to  ensure  that  his  voice  of  dis- 
sent would  be  silenced.  On  the  day  of 
the  requiem  mass.  Solidarity  leader 
Lech  Walen  proclaimed  that  the 
movement  lives  because  Popielusdto 
had  sacrificed  hlmsdf  for  It. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  had  men 
such  as  Poplelusiko— men  who  were 
not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  their  fellow- 
man  in  the  face  of  oppoaltloa.  Popie- 
Ivmako  did  not  hold  back  his  state- 
ments deqtlte  the  poaslMllty  that  they 
might  result  In  great  personal  harm  or 
even  death,  as  they  eventually  dkL 

Like  Poplelusiko.  this  Nation  has 
made  sacrlfioe«  in  su{HK>rt  of  human 
rights.  We  have  made  proclamations 
to  prmnote  rfi^ts  which  have  roused 
opposition.  We  have  also  been  able  to 
make  statements  in  support  of  Im- 
proved rights  which  have  not.  unlike 
Popielusiko's.  confronted  us  with  per- 
sonal danger. 

With  all  of  our  human  rights  efforts, 
there  is  one  statement  which  we  have 
not  yet  made.  We  have  not  yet  made 
our  proclamation  of  declaring  geno- 
cide a  crime,  although  the  Genocide 
Convention,  which  does  this,  has  been 
before  us  for  many  years. 

By  not  ratifying  the  Qenodde  Con- 
vention, we  have  left  an  opening  for 
those  who  wish  to  deceive  others 
about  our  dedication  and  support  for 
human  rights  while  we  have  gained 
nothing. 

The  perceived  dangers  in  the  Oeno- 
dde  Convention  have  been  explored 
by  many  and  have  been  found  non- 
existent by  every  expert  in  the  field. 
We  have  failed  to  make  a  statement 
which  would  bring  us  no  harm  while 
individuals  such  as  Popielusiko  have 
made  the  ultinuite  sacrifice. 

Ratification  of  the  Qenodde  Con- 
vention is  an  important  step  we  can 
take  to  promote  our  ability  to  struggle 
for  human  rights.  How  can  we  contin- 
ue to  fear  to  take  this  step  while 
others  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice? 
Let  the  Senate  take  the  important 
step  of  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


S.  50S-ACID  DEPOSITION  AND 
SULFUR  LOADINGS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
briefly  on  another  subject.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  with  Senator 
HuMPHBST  the  Acid  Deposition  and 
Sulfur  I  loadings  Act. 

This  bill  contains  all  of  the  princi- 
ples In  the  1M4  National  Governors 
Association  policy  position  on  add 
rain  and  may  be  the  long-awaited  com- 
promise which  breaks  the  congression- 
al deadlock  which  has  stjrmied  dean 
air  bills  for  almost  S  years. 

The  bill  would  reduce  yearly  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  by  10  million 
tons  over  the  next  13  years  In  a  31- 
State  region  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

It  Is  divided  into  two  phases  of  6  and 
4  years  respectively  with  a  3-year 
period  in  between  for  evaluation  of 
the  remits  of  an  accelerated  add  rain 
research  program  conducted  during 
phase  I.  Emissions  reductions  are  allo- 
cated State  by  State  according  to  the 
contribution  each  State  makes  to 
excess  sulfur  emissions. 

The  EPA  Administrator  must  study 
the  results  of  the  research  after  phase 
I  and  dedde  whether  to  go  ahead  with 
phase  II  as  planned  or  make  adjust- 
ments induding  changes  in  the 
number  of  States  and  amotmt  and 
kinds  of  pollutants  regulated  In  the 
program. 

By  dividing  the  reductions  into  two 
phases,  utilities  and  other  large  pollut- 
ers can  use  cheaper  controls  such  as 
coal  washing  and  fuel  switching 
during  phase  I  while  gearing  up  for 
more  expensive  control  In  phase  n. 
This  flexible,  cost-effective  vproach 
la  the  heart  of  our  biU. 

Aside  from  the  novel  two-stage  ap- 
proach, the  bill  has  several  other 
unique  features.  For  example,  it  is  the 
first  bill  to  deal  effectively  with  con- 
trol of  nitrogen  oxides.  Recent  studies 
in  Germany,  which  has  severe  add 
rain  forest  damage,  indicate  that  ni- 
trogen oxides  may  play  a  serious  role 
in  add  rain  f  ormaticm. 

Therefore,  add  rain  bills  without  ni- 
trogen oxide  controls  may  waste  bil- 
lions of  dollars  without  solving  the 
problem. 

My  blU  solves  the  nitrogen  problem 
In  two  ways.  Fhvt.  it  allows  sources  to 
substitute  2  pounds  of  nitrogen  reduc- 
tions for  every  1  pound  of  sulfur  emis- 
sions. In  addition  the  Administrator 
must  establish  a  nitrogen  oxide  reduc- 
tion plan  for  phase  II  or  report  to 
Congress  on  why  such  a  plan  is  not 
necessary. 

The  bill's  timetable  is  long  enough 
for  Introduction  of  new.  cheaper  coal 
burning  technologies  currently  being 
demonstrated  in  Germany  and  Jmwn. 

Polluters  might  not  use  these  tech- 
niques such  as  fluidlzed  bed  coal  com- 
bustion, catalytic  emission  reduction 
and  limestone  Injection  if  they  were 
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locked  in  by  the  shorter  timetables 
contained  in  other  add  rain  biUs. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  study 
commission  to  evaluate  ways  to  mini- 
mise economic  disruptions  caused  by 
the  bill,  give  credit  for  past  cleanup 
and  establish  a  trust  fund  for  financ- 
ing emission  reductions. 

In  short,  while  other  add  rain  bills 
encourage  use  of  stadt  gas  scrubbers 
which  create  significant  amounts  of 
solid  waste,  my  bill  stimulates  develop- 
ment of  new.  less  polluting,  less 
mergy  intensive  and  more  cost  effec- 
tive technologies. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Worics  Committee  will  give 
the  bill  the  thorough  hearing  it  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RsooBD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racois.  as  follows: 

S.  503 
Be  U  enacted  bt  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
RepreeenttMvet   of  the    United   Statee   of 
America  in  Conoreta  oaaenMed, 

SHOKTTITLS 

SacnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Add  Deposition  and  Sulfur  Loadings  Re- 
duction Act". 

Acn>  Dsrosmow  ard  suirnx  nossiom 
■xnocnoif 

Sk.  3.  "nue  I  of  the  aean  Air  Act  te 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Past  E— Acid  Dsposrioii  Aim  Solpuh 

EmssioKS  RsBucnoH 

"nmiiras  amd  porposxs 

"Ssc.  180.  <a>  Tttie  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  long-range  transport  of  pollutants 
and  their  transformation  products  is  an  In- 
terestate  and  International  problem; 

"(2)  current  levels  of  emissions  of  air  pol- 
lutants from  existing  sources  as  well  as  in- 
creased emissions  from  new  and  existing 
sources  threaten  public  health  and  welfare 
and  the  environment  in  States  and  coun- 
tries other  than  the  States  snd  countries 
from  which  the  emissions  are  made; 

"(3)  phased  and  incremental  reductions  in 
total  regional  atmospheric  loading  of  pollu- 
tions such  as  sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen 
oxides  will  enhance  protection  of  public 
health  and  welfare  and  the  envinmment; 

"(4)  more  effective  regulation  of  the  inter- 
state transport  of  air  pollutants  is  needed  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  citisens  of  downwind  States  and  the  eco- 
nomic growth  opportunities  of  downwind 
States; 

"(S)  a  phased  reduction  strategy  will  pro- 
vide additional  time  to  demonstrate,  an  a 
commerical  scale,  innovative  technologies 
such  as  limestone  injection  and  fluldlaed 
bed  combustion  and  other  preoorabustlon, 
combustion,  and  postcombustion  technol- 
ogies, which  eventually  will  provide  sources 
of  air  pollution  with  a  wider  choice  of  cost- 
effective  alternatives  to  reduce  the  atmos- 
pheric loading  of  pollutants: 

"(6)  a  two-phase  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, with  an  intensive  evaluation  period  of 
new  researoh  efforts  prior  to  implementa- 
tion of  the  second  phase,  will  allow  the 
second  phase  of  the  program  to  be  revised 
as  necessary  to  incorporate  the  results  of 


the  research  and  produce  increased  protec- 
tion of  sensitive  areas  and  increased  mitiga- 
tion of  environmental  damage;  and 

"(7)  in  partknilar— 

"(A)  the  deposition  of  add  compounds 
from  the  atmosphere  is  causing  and  contrib- 
uting to  widespread  long-term  ecosystem 
degradation  induding  damage  to  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  resources: 

"(B>  the  principal  source  of  the  add  com- 
pounds In  the  atmosphere,  and  their  precur- 
sors, is  the  combustion  of  f oasO  fuels; 

"(C)  the  ;woblem  of  add  deposition  is  of 
national  and  international  slgnifhsanne  and 
cannot  be  addressed  adequately  without 
Federal  intervention; 

"(D>  control  strateHes  and  technology  for 
precurson  to  add  deposition  exist  now  that 
are  economically  feasible:  and 

"(E)  current  and  future  gcneratlaas  of 
Americans  will  be  more  adversely  affected 
by  delayed  action,  so  that  efforts  to  remedy 
the  problem  should  commence  now. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to— 

"(1)  protect  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  envlroninent  ftom  any  actual  or  poten- 
tial adverse  effect  caused  by  ambient  ood- 
centratlons  or  deposition  of  air  pdlutants, 
induding  the  products  of  atmospheric 
tiansf ormatlon  of  pollutants; 

"(2)  preserve  the  ri^ts  and  rfponslbil- 
Itles  of  States  to  protect  the  puUlc  health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment  of  their 
dtlsens  from  air  pollution  originating  in 
other  States; 

"(3)  provide  for  State  flexlMlity  in  the 
design  of  a  ptdlutioo  ooatnd  program  In 
order  to  more  effectively  adiieve  mavlmimi 
benefits  and  meet  economic  and  enviran- 
mental  concerns,  while  stm  redodng  total 
atmospholc  kwittng  of  pollutants; 

"(4)  provide  States  with  the  option  to  use 
the  most  cost-effective  tw^hnlqiies  tor  reduc- 
tions of  total  atmospheric  loading  of  pollut- 
ants such  as  sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen 
oxides: 

"(5)  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the  pol- 
lution ccmtrol  program  by  requiring  that  all 
new  convenlons  from  oil  and  gas  to  coal  for 
electric  utility  units  meet  an  emiasiflfi  stand- 
ard not  in  excess  of  L3  pounds  (tf  sulfur  di- 
oxide per  mUlkm  British  tbennal  units;  and 

"(6)  Identify  and  protect  areas  whldi  are 
sensitive  to  sulfate  and  nltiate  deposition, 
induding  but  not  limfted  to  aquatic  and  ter- 
restrial resources  and  manmade  structures. 

"APrucABiLirr  to  asw  souwxs  an 


"Sac.  181.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  emission  from  any  dec- 
trie  utility  unit  or  other  source  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide, the  construction  or  modification  of 
whkdi  began  after  19M. 

"(bXl)  Bxeept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  nothing  In  this  part  shaU  be  construed 
to  limit  emissions  from  any  oQ-  or  gas-tired 
electric  utility  unit  or  other  oO-  or  iss-flred 
source  which  converts  to  the  use  of  coal 
after  1980. 

"(2)  Any  dectrie  utility  unit  In  the  add 
deposition  Impact  region  whidi  oooverU 
from  oil  or  gas  to  coal  after  1980  must  meet 
an  emission  standard  not  In  excess  of  1.2 
pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  mlllloo  British 
thermal  units. 

"nTABUSBi«T  or  asaioH 

"Ssc.  182.  There  is  establisbad  a  long- 
range  transport  region  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  'add  depodtlon 
impact  region'),  which  shall  consist  of  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Connectteut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia.  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana,  Iowa.   Kentucky,   Louisiana,   Maine, 


Maryland,  Massschusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mlssiasippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Toik,  North  Cardlna, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"Acn>  PBSCUaSOB  oohtbols 

"Ssc.  183.  (a),  lliere  shall  be  achieved  a 
reduction  In  annual  fmlrtlimt  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide In  tlie  add  depodtlon  impact  region  of 
10,000,000  tons  bdow  the  total  actual 
annual  level  of  such  emissions  in  such 
region  between  January  1, 1980,  and  Decem- 
ber 31. 1980.  For  purposes  of  measuring  the 
of  emissions  In  any  State  for  pur- 
of  this  part,  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide from  any  new  source  or  new  conversion 
(described  in  section  181)  shaU  not  be  in- 
cluded. Such  reduction  shall  be  achieved 
puTMiant  to  a  two-frtiase  reduction  program 
and  oonipleted  no  later  than  January  1. 
1998. 

"(bXIKA)  The  first  phase  of  the  program 
esrshllshwl  puiBoant  to  subsection  (a)  shaU 
adiieve  a  redaction  In  annual  fiiiilsdisis  of 
sulfur  dioxide  In  the  add  depodtlon  Impact 
ndan  of  5.000,000  tons  bdow  the  total 
aetnal  levd  of  sudi  emissions  in  sudi  region 
between  January  1.  1900.  and  December  31. 
1900.  Hie  first  phjHK  of  sudi  program  shall 
be  oonpleted  no  later  than  January  1. 1991. 

"(B)  During  the  first  phase  of  sudi  pro- 
gram, an  accelerated  researdi  prognm  to 
examlnr  the  pattern  of  effects  of  atmos- 
pberic  loading  of  pollutants  such  as  sulfur 
oxides  and  nitrogen  oxides  stun  be 
mented  by  the  Add  Predpttatloo 
Force  (established  under  section  703  of  the 
Add  Predpttatian  Act  of  1980).  under  the 
directloa  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminlstia- 
tloiL  Results  of  such  researdi  program  shall 
be  made  ftedy  avallalde  to  the  Statca.  Sudi 
researdi  program  shall  indnde  but  abaU  not 
be  limited  to- 

"(1)  hl^  terrain  modeling; 

"(U)  researdi  on  the  health  effects  result- 
ing from  emkaknis  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  ni- 
trogen oxides; 

"(111)  regional  tracer  studies  to  identify 
source  receptor  rdationshlps  In  the  eontin- 
entlal  United  States,  Mexico,  and  < 

"(Iv)  research  on  the  Imparts  of  i 
of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nttragen  oxides  and 
their  transformatlan  products  on  visibfllty 
and  air  quality  relsAed  values  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States; 

"(v)  the  Identification  of  sulfste  and  ni- 
trate sendtive  geographic  areas  in  the  cotiti- 
nental  United  States: 

"(vi)  the  klentiflcatlon  of  aquatic,  tecrea- 
trial,  and  materials  damage  in  the  continen- 
tal united  States,  liwJwdlng  locallaiid  Im- 
pacU  on  manmade  structures; 

"(vU)  the  identlfieatian  of  the  causes  of 
jiq^^^^  terrestrial,  and  materials  ifrr^g*  in 
the  United  States,  induding  an  examination 
of  the  relative  role  of  wnlsdnns  of  salfar  di- 
oxide, nitrogen  oxides,  hydrocsibons.  and 
their  transformation  prodneta.  individually 
and  in  combination,  and  the  role  of  natural 
stresBS  factors  and  other  potential  causes  of 
such  damages; 

"(vlll)  research  on  the  efforts  of  hl^  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  air  stagnation  on 
add  f  onnatlon  and  depodtlon; 

"(ix)  research  on  measures  to  treat  aquat- 
ic and  terrestrial  addlflcation:  and 

"(X)  research,  devdivment,  and  demon- 
stration of  coal  precombustlon.  combustion, 
snd  postcombustion  technolosies  designed 


UM 
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to    adilcve    reduced    emlatkuu    of    sulfur 
oxides  and  nitrogen  oxidee. 

"(C)  The  aooelerated  reeeich  procrmm  re- 
quired under  subporacrmph  <B>  shaU  expand 
on  the  reeeareh  being  conducted  pumiant 
to  MCtloiw  701  through  TM,  aectlon  711.  and 
aecUon  712  of  the  Add  PredpiUtion  Act  of 
1»80  (Public  Law  se-SM).  The  authorinUon 
for  appropriationa  for  the  accelerated  re- 
search program  under  subparagraph  (D)  is 
Intended  to  supplement  and  not  replace 
funds  authoriied  and  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  Add  Predpitatlon  Act  of  1980 
and  subMKiuent  leglilatlon. 

"(D>  To  implement  the  accelerated  re- 
search program,  there  are  authoriMd  to  be 
appropriated  not  In  excess  of  1100,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 90.  IMS,  and  ending  before  October  1, 
IMl. 

"(E)  The  accelerated  research  program  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (B)  shaU  be 
completed  no  later  than  January  1.  IMl. 

"(2XA)  An  intensive  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  accelerated  research  program 
required  under  paragraph  (IXB).  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  an  intensive  evaluation 
of  the  eff ecu  of  the  reductions  In  emissions 
under  the  first  phase  of  the  program  under 
paragraph  (IX A).  shaU  be  conducted  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  during  a  period  beginning  no 
later  than  January  1.  IMl.  and  ending  no 
later  than  January  1. 1M4. 

"(B)  To  carry  out  the  intensive  evalua- 
tions required  under  subparagraph  (A). 
there  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
M.  IMO.  and  ending  before  October  1.  1M3. 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  the  second  phase  of  the  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
achieve  a  further  reduction  in  annual  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  add  deposition 
impact  region  of  5.0M.0OO  tons  (in  addition 
to  the  reduction  of  S.OM.OOO  tons  required 
under  the  first  phase  of  such  program).  The 
second  phase  of  such  program  shall  be  com- 
pleted no  later  than  January  1,  IMS. 

"(3XA)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1), 
the  Administrator  may  determine  that 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  second  phase 
of  the  program  based  on  the  intensive  eval- 
uations conducted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(bxaxA).  If  the  Administrator  does  not  find 
that  the  secortd  phase  of  the  program 
should  be  changed,  the  second  phase  shall 
automatically  be  implemented.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  any  changes  in 
the  second  phase  of  the  program  should  be 
made,  the  Administrator  shall  Implement 
such  changes  by  rulemaking.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  a  notice  describing  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Federal  Register  no 
!ater  than  January  1.  IMS.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  consult  with  the  Oovemon  of  the 
States  affected  by  such  changes  prior  to  fi- 
nally Implementing  such  changes.  Any 
person  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  such  proposed  changes  no  later 
than  June  1.  1M3.  The  Administrator  shall 
Implement  the  final  changes  no  later  than 
January  1. 1M4. 

"(B)  Punuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  is  authorised  to  alter  the 
second  phase  of  the  program  in  any  of  the 
following  respects: 

"(i>  Including  States  in  the  second  phase 
of  the  program  which  did  not  partidpate  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  program. 

"(11)  Exdudlng  States  which  partldpated 
in  the  first  phase  of  the  program  from  the 
second  phase  of  the  program. 
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"(ill)  Increasing  or  decreasing  individual 
State  targeU  or  the  aggregate  regional  re- 
duction target  for  the  second  phase  of  the 
program. 

"(iv)  Placing  restrictions  on  the  reallot- 
ment  among  agreeing  States  of  the  reduc- 
tions required  under  section  184(aXl). 

"(V)  Brta»*""*''"g  Individual  State  requlre- 
menta  for  reduction  of  emissions  of  nitrogen 
oxides  below  the  State's  annual  nitrogen 
oxides  emission  level.  The  Administrator 
shall  select  an  appropriate  base  year  against 
which  to  measure  such  reductions. 

"(C)  Prior  to  altering  the  second  phase  of 
the  program  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  Congress 
concerning  stith  alterations,  and  must  dem- 
onstrate through  the  nilemaklng  proce- 
dures that  a  change  in  the  program  will 
result  in— 

"(i>  increased  protection  of  sensitive  areaa, 
and 

"(U)   increased    mitigation    of   Identified 

damage. 

In  making  the  demonstration  required  by 
this  subparagraph,  the  Admlnlstrmtor  shall 
consider  the  resulta  of  the  research  program 
required  under  subsection  (bXlXB)  and  re- 
lated research  eff  orts. 

"(D)  If  the  Administrator  determines  pur^ 
suant  to  subparagraph  (C)  that  Individual 
State  reduction  requlremente  should  not  be 
established  for  nitrogen  oxides  punuant  to 
subparagraph  (BXv).  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  Congress  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  IMS,  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion. 

"(E)  The  Administrator  shall  not  elimi- 
nate the  aggregate  ».OM.OW  tons  sulfur  di- 
oxide TT-'f*""  reduction  requirement  of  the 
second  phase  of  the  program  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  unless  the  Administrator 
reports  to  Congress,  and  demonstrates 
through  the  rulemaking  procedures  by  clear 
and  convlndng  evidence  that  emiasiona  of 
sulfur  oxides  or  nitrogen  oxides  are  not 
causing  damage  and  are  not  reasonshly  an- 
tlfipatfd  to  cause  damage  to  areas  sensitive 
to  sulfate  and  nitrate  deposition  (including 
but  not  limited  to  aquatic  and  terrestrial  re- 
souroes  and  »»«»'"■««<««'  structures)  identified 
by  the  research  program  under  subsection 
(bXlXB). 

"STATB  suim  Mozias  UBUcnoa 

"8k.  1S4.  (aXl)  Each  State  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  within  ita  borders  two 
equal  reductions  In  annual  sulfur  dioxide 
t«i<— to«M  equal  to  that  fraction  of 
10.000.000  tons  which  is  the  ratio  of  aU  the 
actual  utility  —»!«»♦««»  In  IMO  In  such  State 
in  excess  of  1.3  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per 
million  British  thermal  unlta  to  the  total  in 
IMO  in  all  States  in  the  region  of  aU  the 
actual  utmty  rr'f*'*"  in  excess  of  1.3 
pounds  of  sulfur  dloridf  per  million  British 
thermal  units. 

"(3)  The  Oovemors  of  any  two  or  more 
States  within  the  regloo  may  by  agreement 
reallot  amoof  agreeinc  States  Che  reduc- 
tions required  under  paragraph  (1)  if  the 
total  reductions  equal  the  total  required 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(bXl)  Mot  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part,  each 
Stata  shall  adopt  enforceable  measures  to 
achieve  the  first  phase  and  second  phase  of 
the  reductions  in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
required  by  subsecUon  (a),  including  emis- 
sion limitations  and  schedules  'or  compli- 
ance for  sources  within  such  Stata  and 
other  means  of  emission  reduction  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  IM.  The  Governor  of 
such  Stata  shall  submit  such  measures  to 


the  Administrator  for  review  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4).  and  to  the  Governors  of 
all  other  States  in  the  add  deposition 
impact  region  for  comment.  The  measures 
submitted  for  review  under  this  subeection 
shall  be  sufficient  to  achieve  the  State's  re- 
duction requirement  In  each  of  the  first  and 
second  phases  of  the  program. 

"(3)  Revisions  te  measures  to  achieve  the 
emission  reductions  required  in  the  second 
phase  of  the  program  may  be  sulimitted  to 
the  Administrator  by  the  Governor  of  each 
State  not  later  than  January  1, 1M4. 

"(S)  If  the  Administrator  proposes  alter- 
ations to  the  second  phase  of  the  program, 
the  Governor  of  each  State  shall  submit  re- 
vised measures  Xa  achieve  emisstnn  reduc- 
tioiw  te  the  Administrator  no  later  than 
January  1. 1004:  except  that,  if  the  AAnlnls- 
trator  reduces  a  State's  second  phase  reduc- 
tion requirement,  the  Governor  of  that 
State  may  elect  not  to  submit  revisions  U> 
msasures  submitted  previously  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a). 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
within  six  months  measures  submitted  by 
the  Governor  of  a  State  under  paragrai^is 
(1).  (3).  and  (S)  if.  taking  into  oonslderaUon 
the  commente  of  Governors  of  other  States 
in  such  region,  the  Administrator  finds  that 
such  measures— 

"(A)  contain  enforceable  requlremente  for 
continuous  emission  reduction. 

"(B)  contain  requlremente  for  monitoring 
by  the  source  and  enforcement  agcndes  to 
assure  that  the  emission  llmltatlnns  are 
being  met.  and 

"(C)  are  adequate  to  achieve  the  reduc- 
tions in  sulfur  dioxide  mAmirrm  tat  sudi 
State  required  by  this  section  within  the 
time  period  specified  by  section  ISS. 

"(cXlXA)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part, 
any  major  stationary  source  subject  to  an 
emission  llmltwtV"  established  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  secUon  IW  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  first  phase  reduction  requlre- 
mente shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  it  Is  located  of  Ita  Intended 
method  of  compliance.  The  Governor  shall 
submit  such  notifications  to  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"(B)  Any  major  stationary  source  which 
states  that  it  will  comply  with  an  «mlsslnn 
limitation  established  under  subsection  (b) 
or  section  185  through  the  use  of  fuel  sub- 
stitution or  coal  cleaning,  must  be  in  compli- 
ance with  such  emission  limitation  by  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  part. 

"(C>  Any  malor  stationary  source  whidi 
states  that  it  wiU  comply  with  an  emission 
llmitatl(m  established  under  subsection  (b) 
or  section  185  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
first  phase  reduction  requlremente  through 
the  installation  of  a  technological  system  of 
continuous  emission  reduction  or  the  re- 
placement of  existing  facilities  with  new  fa- 
cilities with  substantially  lower  emisskms, 
must  enter  into  binding  contractual  commlt- 
mente  by  not  later  than  four  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part  to  ac- 
quire, install,  or  construct  such  system  or 
facilities. 

"(D)  Any  major  stationary  source  subject 
to  an  emission  limitation  established  under 
subsection  (b)  or  section  185  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  first  phase  reduction  require- 
menta  must  be  in  compliance  with  such 
emission  limitation  by  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  IMl. 

"(3XA)  Any  major  staUonary  sotirce  sub- 
ject to  an  emission  limitation  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  section  185  for 


the  purpose  of  achieving  second  phase  re- 
duction requlremente  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located  of 
Ite  Intended  method  of  compliance  by  not 
later  than  January  I,  1M5.  The  Governor 
shall  submit  such  notifications  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(B)  Any  major  stationary  source  which 
states  that  it  wiU  comply  with  an  emission 
limitation  established  under  subsection  (b) 
or  section  185  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
second  phase  reduction  requlremente 
through  the  installation  of  a  technological 
system  of  continuous  emission  reduction  or 
the  replacement  of  existing  facilities  with 
new  faciUties  with  substantiaUy  lower  emis- 
sions, must  enter  into  binding  contractual 
commltmente  by  not  later  than  January  1, 
1M6.  to  acquire,  install,  or  construct  such 
system  or  facilities. 

"(C)  Any  major  stationary  source  subject 
to  an  emission  limitation  established  under 
subsection  (b)  or  section  185  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  second  phase  reduction  require- 
ments, must  be  in  compliance  with  such 
emission  limitation  by  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1. 1M«.  ^  ^  . 

"(d)  Each  emission  limitation,  schedule 
for  compliance,  or  other  measure  adopted 
and  approved  under  this  part  shall  be 
deemed  a  requirement  of  the  State  imple- 
mentation plan  approved  or  promulgated 
for  such  State  under  section  110. 

"MAJOR  STATIORAMT  SOUKCS  SUUTni  DIOXIDE 

RSDOcnoH  amnxxMxiiiB 

"Sbc.  IBS.  (a)  In  any  State  in  the  acid  dep- 
osition impact  region  which  has  not.  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  184(bKl).  adopted 
measures  to  achieve  the  reduction  required 
by  aecUon  184(a)  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  or  which  has 
not  had  such  measures  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  section  184(bK4)  within 
thirty  months  after  the  date  of  enactmoit 
of  this  part,  the  owner  or  operator  of  each 
foasil-fuel-buming  electric  generating  facili- 
ty which— 

"( 1)  is  a  major  stationary  source; 

"(2)  is  not  subject  to  section  111(a);  and 

"(3)  emitted  at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1.3  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide 
per  million  British  thermal  unite  during 
1980. 

shall  comply  with  an  emission  limitation  or 
limitations  for  all  such  facilities  owned  or 
operated  by  the  same  entity  equivalent  to 
an  average  among  such  facilities  of  1.3 
pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British 
thermal  unite  on  a  thirty-day  average. 

"(b)  The  owner  or  operator  of  each  such 
facility  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  a 
plan  and  schedule  of  compliance  for  achiev- 
ing such  emission  limitation  or  equivalent 
emission  reduction  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 186  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  part.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  such  plan  and  sched- 
ule for  compliance  if  such  plan  and  sched- 
ule— 

"(1)  contain  enforceable  requlremente  for 
continuous  emission  reduction: 

"(2)  contain  requlremente  for  monitoring 
by  the  source  and  enforcement  agendes  to 
assure  that  the  emission  limitations  are 
being  met:  and 

"(3)  will  achieve  the  emission  redudion 
required  by  this  section  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  the  dead- 
lines for  each  phase  established  under  sec- 
tion 184. 

"(c)  Failure  of  such  owner  or  operator  to 
submit  such  approvable  plan  and  schedule 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  part,  failure  to  comply  with 


the  plan  and  schedule  of  compliance,  and 
failure  to  achieve  the  emission  reduction 
within  the  required  time,  shaU  be  violations 
of  emission  limitations  for  the  purpose  of 
sections  113. 130,  and  S04. 
"niroxczABUt  eh  issiok  usncnoii  ntoaiAiu 

"Sic.  186.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  main- 
taining the  limitation  on  emissions  required 
by  secUon  183,  184.  or  185,  the  following 
methods  or  programs  for  net  emission  re- 
duction may  be  used,  in  addition  to  enforce- 
able continuous  emission  reduction  meas- 
ures, by  a  State  or  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  source,  if  emission  limitations  under  such 
methods  or  programs  are  enforceable  by  the 
FMeral  Government,  States  other  than 
those  in  which  the  emissions  occur,  and  dtl- 
zens  under  section  S04  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  Iieast  emissions  dispatch  to  meet  elec- 
tric generating  demand  at  existing  generat- 
ing capadty. 

"(2)  Retirement  of  major  stationary 
sources  at  an  eaiiier  date  than  provided  In 
schedules  on  fUe  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  or  State  utility  regulatory 
agencies. 

"(3)  Investmente  in  energy  conservation 
where  reductions  In  onissions  can  be  Identi- 
fied with  such  investmente 

"(4)  Trading  of  nn<TT*~'  reduction  re- 
qulremente and  actual  reductions  on  a  State 
or  regional  basis,  for  which  States  and  the 
Administrator  are  authorized  to  establish 
emission  reduction  banks  or  brokerage  insti- 
tuUons  to  facilitate  such  trading. 

"(5)  Precombustion  cleaning  of  fuels 

"(b)  A  State  or  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
source  required  to  achieve  emission  reduc- 
tions under  section  183. 184.  or  185  may  sub- 
stitute reduction  in  emissions  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  for  required  reductions  In  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide,  at  a  rate  of  two  unite 
by  weight  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  for  each 
unit  of  sulfur  dioxide. 

"CARADIAll  IXSUCnOX  FBOOXAMS 

"Sic.  187.  (a)  The  Administrator,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  take 
all  measures,  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  practi- 
cable, to  Induce  Canada  to  achieve  percent- 
age reductions  in  annual  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  comparable  to  reductions  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  ISXa). 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  modify  the  Administrator's  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  115. 

"(c)  Prior  to  approval  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  of  agreemente  for  the  importa- 
tion of  electric  energy  from  Canada  under 
the  FMeral  Power  Act.  the  Administrator 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  that 
progress  Is  being  made  by  Canada  to  achieve 
comparable  percentage  reductions  in  annual 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide,  as  provided  for 
in  this  section. 

"STDVT  OOMMUSIOa 

"Sic.  188.  (a)  A  study  commission,  indud- 
ing  State  representaUves  designated  by  the 
National  Governors'  Aasodatlon.  shall  be  es- 
t^iiu»iM«i  by  the  Administrator  in  order  to 
consider  mechanisms  to  reduce  the  potm- 
tial  economic  disruption  that  may  be  caused 
by  implementation  of  this  part,  and  to  de- 
termine how  to  provide  credit  to  Individual 
States  for  past  reductions  in  atmospheric 
loadings  of  sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen 
oxides.  The  study  commission  shaU  also  ex- 
amine mechanisms  to  assist  In  reducing  the 
economic  burden  on  selected  States  of  the 
cost  of  the  reduction  program  indudlng  an 
analyds  of  the  potential  for  a  fee-generated 
trust  ftmd  to  be  used  to  assist  in  financing 
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the  reductions  in  emissions  required  by  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to 
Congress  by  January  1.  1986.  the  resulta  of 
the  studies  conducted  by  the  study  commis- 
don." 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
for  several  years,  numy  in  this  (xxly, 
and  millions  across  the  Nation,  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  (»ntinued  Inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  the  problem  of 
add  deposition.  While  real  progress  on 
this  issue  has  been  thwarted  by  legis- 
lative logjam,  valuable  resources  have 
continued  to  be  at  risk.  Acid  deposi- 
tion c(«itinues  to  damage  lakes,  rivers, 
and  streams,  and  evidence  is  growing 
which  indicates  that  acid  rain  is  con- 
tributing to  the  decline  of  foreste 
throughout  the  country.  We  simply 
cannot  ^ord  a  prolonged  period  of  in- 
action on  acid  rain  controls.  That  is 
why  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joining  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PKOxmu]  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation  that  I  believe  has  a  poten- 
tial to  break  this  devastating  acid  rain 
logjam. 

The  Acid  Deposition  and  Sulfur 
Loading  Reduction  Act  of  1985  is 
based  on  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
National  aovemors'  Association 
[NOAl  in  February  1984.  That  such  a 
diverse  body,  representing  the  widest 
possible  range  of  constituencies,  was 
able  to  come  to  agreement  on  a  plan 
for  action,  strongly  suggests  that  this 
plan  could  become  a  basis  for  a  con- 
sensus on  this  issue.  In  offering  this 
plan  to  the  Senate.  I  am  seeking  to 
spark  discussion  and  debate  among  my 
colleagues  so  that  we  can  enact  a 
workable  and  meaningful  acid  rain  re- 
duction program  this  year. 

The  approach  incorporated  in  this 
legislation  is  unique  among  plans 
which  have  been  offered  thus  far.  The 
plan  calls  for  total  emissions  reduc- 
tions of  10  million  tons  to  be  achieved 
in  two  phases  over  a  period  of  13 
years.  The  two  phases  of  reduction— of 
S  million  tons  each— are  sqiarated  by 
a  3-year  period.  During  this  period, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envlixmmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  is  to  study  the 
results  of  the  first  reduction  phase,  as 
well  as  fipHingK  from  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  research  that  will  be  estab- 
lished, and  determine  if  modifications 
should  be  made  to  the  second  phase. 
This  flexibility  is  the  heart  of  the 
plan,  and  it  meets  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent challenges  of  environmental 
policy  head  on.  A  few  years  down  the 
road  we  may  very  well  discover  that 
the  scope  of  the  problem  is  far  differ- 
ent than  we  understand  it  to  be  now. 
With  the  experience  of  the  initial  im- 
plementation, as  well  as  greater  scien- 
tific and  technological  knowledge,  this 
legislation  simests  a  means  to  make 
adjustments  to  the  strategy  while 
strictly  adhering  to  our  goal  of  effec- 
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tive  protection  of  the  Nation's  envi- 
ronment. 

This  legislation  is  also  important  in 
that  It  directly  addresses  the  threats 
that  we  know  are  being  posed  by  nitro- 
gen oxides.  A  key  provision  allows 
States  to  substitute  nitrogen  oxides  re- 
ductions for  sulfur  dioxide  reductions 
on  a  2  pounds  NO.  for  1  pound  SOi 
ration.  We  know  that  NO,  plays  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  acid  deposition.  This 
plan  acknowledges  that  role  and  sug- 
gests that  effective  acid  rain  policy 
must  incorporate  NO,  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  been  more  commit- 
ted to  achieving  passage  of  effective 
acid  rain  control  legislation  than  this 
Senator.  Indeed.  I  have  offered  and  ac- 
tively fought  for  the  strongest  add 
rain  control  measures  which  have 
been  offered  in  this  body.  This  com- 
mitment remains  unchanged.  Clearly, 
however,  the  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment is  not  advanced  by  perpetuat- 
ing the  logjam  on  this  issue.  Through 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Oovemors 
of  the  States,  including  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire—John Sununu— the  NOA  was 
able  to  come  up  with  a  plan.  It  is  a 
new  aiK>roach.  it  is  innovative  in  im- 
portant ways,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  I  urge  such  consideration.  Far 
too  much  Is  at  risk  through  further 
delay  on  acid  rain.  We  cannot  afford 
to  go  another  year  without  breaking 
the  devastating  acid  rain  logjam.* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

li^.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  whatever  time  remains  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin.  I  also 
request  of  the  minority  leader  some  of 
the  time  that  he  has  remaining  on  Ms 
order  t>e  delegated  to  me.  if  I  can  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  dlstingxilshed 
majority  leader  for  some  clarification 
of  questions  which  I  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes  and  fifty-three  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  as  much  of  that  time  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  want. 

Bffr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  he  does  not  use  it  all. 
I  would  like  to  reserve  the  remainder. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 


UM 


FARM  CREDIT 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  I  have  been  yielded  time 


by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  and 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact  that 
the  majority  leader  has  come  back  on 
the  floor.  I  think  it  is  rather  impor- 
tant that  maybe  we  straighten  out 
some  misconceptions  that  might  be 
about  as  we  begin  to  debate  today  on 
the  African  relief  bill,  and  moat  of  the 
debate  I  suspect  will  center  on  addi- 
tional pieces  of  agricultural  legislation 
that  many  of  us  feel  is  critically  neces- 
sary to  follow  on  top  of  the  arrange- 
ments, negotiations,  the  consultations, 
and  finally  the  agreements  that  were 
entered  into  last  week  in  good  faith  by 
aU. 

I  simply  say  that  under  the  agree- 
ment each  side  has  two  first-degree 
amendments  that  can  be  offered  to 
this  bill.  I  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  but  I  will  predict  that  some- 
thing of  some  additional  benefit  to  the 
harshly  depressed  agriculture  sector  is 
going  to  be  passed  this  week  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  am  not  particularly  con- 
cerned about  whose  names  are  on  the 
amendments  or  which  side  gets  credit. 
The  main  thing  is  if  we  can  get  some 
credit,  additional  credit,  during  this 
short-term  planting  season  crisis.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  particularly  important 
as  to  which  side  gets  the  political 
credit. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  coming  ba^ 
on  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
question  or  two  to  him  if  I  might. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  As  we  begin  this  debate. 
I  think  maybe  it  is  best  that  we  clear 
the  air.  There  was  some  confusicm  I 
think  from  certain  newspaper  stories 
over  the  weekend  thatT  maybe  the 
agreement  that  we  entered  into  last 
week  was  not  firm.  I  know— I  am  confi- 
dent—that is  not  the  case  from  the 
majority  leader.  He  is  a  man  of  his 
word.  But  I  think  maybe  since  some 
clouds  have  been  raised,  it  might  be 
weU  to  clarify  this. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  newspaper 
stories  that  I  read  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  last  Thursday  night  at  his 
news  conference  that  he  intended  to 
offer  no  additional  credit  to  farmers 
above  and  beyond  the  $0SO  million 
that  had  previously  been  advanced, 
and  that  amount  has  been  pursued 
and  has  been  offered  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  some  time. 

The  story  then  went  on  to  say  that 
other  negotiations  had  been  carried 
out.  At  least  some  have  gotten  the  im- 
pression that  the  $650  otllllon  cap  on 
the  guaranteed  loan  program— which 
haalrally  is  where  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  can  guarantee  loans 
through  commercial  lending  institu- 
tions—stiU  exists  as  evidenced  by  the 
President's  pronouncements  as  I  un- 
derstand it  to  that  effect  in  his  Thurs- 
day news  conference  of  Thursday  last. 

I  am  taxt  that  the  majority  leader 
will  agree— and  indeed  it  is  the  first 


part  of  item  No.  1  under  provisions  of 
the  sense-of-the-8enate  resolution 
which  I  quote: 

1.  Adequate  loan  guarantees  will  be  made 
available  under  the  September  Debt  Adjust- 
ment Procram  to  meet  demand  by  lending 
InstituUons  to  reflnanoe  farmen  tills  spring. 

My  question  of  the  majority  leader 
is.  Is  it  not  true  that,  ptirsuant  to  our 
agreement  which  the  President  has 
signed  onto,  that  there  is  no  $650  mil- 
lion cap  on  the  program  I  have  just 
outlined? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  generally 
correct.  I  point  out  that  last  Septem- 
ber a  $650  million  program  was  an- 
nounced, but  it  was  not  a  very  effec- 
tive program  because  you  had  to  write 
down  the  principal  rather  than  the  in- 
terest. Only  about  $25  million  was 
used.  In  negotiations  which  started 
several  weeks  ago— in  fact,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  present,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Secretary 
Block,  and  David  Stockman— I  asked 
David  Stockman,  How  much  money 
are  we  talking  about?  $625  million  will 
not  be  enough.  He  indicated  then  it 
would  be  adequate.  I  think  we  have 
been  able  to  clarify  it  a  little  more  in 
the  past  few  days.  So  there  is  no  cap, 
but  this  may  have  been  the  subject  of 
some  inaccurate  accounts  in  the 
media.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion, but  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no 
cap. 

I  was  quoted  correctly  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  saying  there  is 
no  cap.  If  $1  billion  is  needed,  there 
WiU  be  $1  billion  available.  If  $2  billion 
is  needed,  there  will  probably  be  $2 
billion  avaUable. 

I  might  add  that  the  same  is  true  for 
direct  operating  loans  from  Farmers 
Home.  The  question  raised  is  whether 
there  will  be  enough  money. 

Mr.  EXON.  That  was  my  next  ques- 
tion. In  other  words,  there  is  no  cap  on 
either  the  direct  loans  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  or  the  guaran- 
teed loans  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  I  do  not 
want  to  start  the  debate  now.  but  that 
is  why  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good 
program  in  place.  I  do  not  know  what 
else  we  could  do  that  would  be  any 
more  responsible.  As  I  indicated  earli- 
er this  morning,  over  the  past  few 
days,  clarification  has  also  been  pro- 
vided about  how  fast  it  takes  to  proc- 
ess the  loans.  It  does  not  do  any  good 
to  have  the  money  if  you  cannot  get 
the  applications  processed.  We  have 
tightened  that  up  and  flushed  that 
out  In  the  resolution. 

So  again,  I  would  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nebraska,  and 
I  do  not  believe  I  will  be  contradicted 
by  anybody  in  the  administration,  that 
in  both  cases  we  are  talking  about  ade- 
quate resources,  and  there  is  no  ci4>. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  would  hope.  then,  that  we 


could  also  agree  that  since  the  meet- 
ing that  the  majority  leader  referred 
to  that  was  held  some  time  ago  with 
Mr.  Stockman,  he  and  I  and  four 
Presidents  of  farm  bureaus,  as  I  re- 
member, and  other  Senators,  there 
was  no  cap  at  that  time  and,  at  least 
according  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  since 
during  the  deliberations  last  week, 
prior  to  the  President's  press  confer- 
ence of  last  Thursday,  there  had  been 
agreements  and  understandings  made, 
supposedly  that  the  President  was 
knowledgeable  about,  that  there 
would  not  be  a  cap.  I  guess  I  can  only 
say.  therefore,  that  the  President,  if 
he  indeed  said  he  was  not  going  to  go 
above  $680  million,  he  must  have  been 
in  error  at  that  time,  if  he  said  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  I  have  not  read  a 
transcript  of  the  press  conference,  and 
I  did  not  see  it.  As  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  knows,  during  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference,  we  were  nego- 
tiating down  the  hall.  I  think  we  may 
have  all  missed  the  press  conference. 
But  the  result  of  those  negotiations 
was  to  reinforce  what  everyone  felt 
was  the  view— that  there  is  no  cap. 
That  was  one  of  the  good  results.  I 
think,  from  our  discussions  in  the  last 
4  days. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  agree  I  did  not  hear  that  por- 
tion of  the  President's  statement,  but 
he  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  having 
said  that.  In  fact.  I  think  the  quote 
was  something  to  the  effect  that  in  his 
Saturday's  press  conference  the  Presi- 
dent took  an  even  more  hard-line  ap- 
proach than  he  did  Thursday  night 
when  he  said  that  he  would  not  go  any 
over  the  $650  million  cm)  on  the  loan 
program.  If  the  President  said  that, 
then  I  would  say  that,  putting  it  in  the 
best  possible  light,  it  was  a  misstate- 
ment, because  there  is  no  cap. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  I  would  even  say 
that  it  might  have  resulted  from  a 
mistake  in  the  media. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  the  majority  leader 
suggesting  that  the  media  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  figures? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  don't  know  that  is  the 
case,  but  it  is  not  unheard  of  for  there 
to  be  a  ndsquote  in  a  newspi4>er.  on 
radio,  or  television. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  we  have  cleared  this  up 
and  that  aUows  us  to  go  into  this 
debate  with  an  understanding  that 
there  is  total  agreement  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  with  the  administration, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and.  indeed, 
with  the  President  himself  on  the 
issue  we  have  Just  discussed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  positive  input  over  the  past  few 
days. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECOONITION  OF  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


FARM  CREDIT 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  listening 
Just  a  few  moments  ago.  I  was  able  to 
hear  only  i»rt  of  the  cmversatlon  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  about  the  difference  be- 
tween, the  apparent  contradiction  be- 
tween the  statements  made  in  the 
President's  radio  address  this  weekend 
with  regard  to  the  cap  of  $650  mlllkm 
and  pledges  made  by  Secretary  Blodi 
to  this  Senator  and  others  as  also  em- 
bodied in  the  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution which  was  passed  by  the  Soiate 
last  Saturday  in  terms  of  our  agree- 
ment ending  the  filibuster  on  the 
Meese  nomination. 

Before    hearing   this   conversation, 
about  45  minutes  ago,  I  dispatched  a 
member  of  my  staff  to  hand-deliver  to 
the  Presidait  a  letter,  which  I  now 
want  to  read  into  the  Rboobd,  on  this 
subject. 
The  Paoiimrr. 
The  WMUHouae, 
WaiMngtOK  DC. 

Um.  PMSiaam.  Aooordlnc  to  an  article 
whidi  appeared  in  yesterday's  "Washiocton 
Post",  you  stated  that  you  did  not  Intend  to 
provide  more  than  $650  million  for  the 
FtaHA  Debt  Adjustment  Procram.  (DAP).  It 
was  my  undersUndJng  that  you  had  earlier 
in  the  week  authorised  Secretary  Block  to 
use  as  much  money  as  necessary  for  this 
procram.  that,  in  easence.  there  would  be  no 
cap  on  the  fundinc. 

Secretary  Block  assured  us  ttuit  you  sup- 
ported Uw  Senate  Resolution  darifying 
that  there  would  be  no  cap  on  this  program. 

—I  might  say  as  well  on  the  direct  loan 
program  also. 

His  repeated  assurances  were  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  I  decided  to  end  the  filibuster 
acainst  Mr.  Mecae's  nomination. 

I  would  appreciate  an  immediate  clarlf  ica- 
Uon  of  your  position  on  this  matter  as  the 
Ethiopian  Food  Aid  Bill  la  to  oome  before 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  and  your  position 
may  necessitate  a  modification  of  an  amend- 
ment several  farm  state  senators  intoid  to 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  woiUd 
be  haK)y  to  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  for  any  comment  he  might  wish 
to  make. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  maybe  the 
Washington  Post  or  the  President 
might  clarify  it  We  are  trying  to  find 
a  copy  of  the  radio  address  to  see  if 
any  figure  was  used. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  think  his  point  is  well  taken  that 
maybe  it  was  not  an  error  of  the 
White  House  as  to  what  was  said.  I 
had  not  made  a  statement  on  it  since  I 
had  dispatched  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent some  45  minutes  ago.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  knows, 
from  my  own  experioioe  in  the  past  as 
Governor  and  his  experience  ss  major- 
ity leader.  I  try  to  make  sure  that  a 
letter  reaches  the  intended  party 
before  I  make  a  statement  on  the  floor 
or  to  the  press.  I  assume  the  White 
House  now  has  the  letter,  and  I  am 
sure  the  majority  leader  and  others 
are  checking  the  press  report  to  deter- 
mine its  accuracy. 

I  hope  the  matter  can  be  resolved  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  sure  it  will  be.  I 
note  that  we  were  all  acting  in  good 
will  and  mutual  trust  last  wedL  I  have 
no  reascm  to  think  ottierwise.  I  am 
sure  that  what  we  have  here  is  either 
a  case  of  misinterpretation  In  a  press 
report  or  an  honest  misunderstanding, 
one  or  the  other,  that  will  socm  be 
cleared  up. 


Your  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Davio  L.  Bokkii. 

V.S.  Senator. 

It  could  be.  Mr.  President— and  I  un- 
derstand the  majority  leader  has  al- 
ready spoken  to  this:  I  apologize  that  I 
had  to  start  to  the  floor  before  hear- 
ing his  full  reply  on  the  intercom 
system— that  this  may  be  simply  a  mis- 
imderstandlng.  I  do  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  White  House  clarify  this 
matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

VLr.  DOLE.  Maybe  the  Washington 
Post  ought  to  clarify  it. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  CRISIS 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  continue  my  daily  vigil  on  the 
state  of  American  agriculture.  We  are 
facing  a  crisis  not  only  in  ecmtomic 
terms,  but  also  in  terms  of  a  complete 
restructuring  of  our  culture.  The 
trend  over  the  past  50  years  has  re- 
sulted in  fewer  farmers  and  smaller 
rural  communities.  The  benefits  of  the 
Increased  productivity  of  American  ag- 
riculture have  been  many,  but  there 
have  also  been  negative  aspects  which 
we  must  consider.  Now.  more  than 
ever  before,  we  need  to  think  about 
what  is  hm^pening  in  American  agri- 
culture and  what  this  ultimately  will 
mean  to  this  country  whUe  we  stlU 
have  an  opportunity  to  redirect  the 
trend. 

In  1977.  Wendell  Berry  published  a 
book  entitled:  "The  Unsettling  of 
America  Culture  and  Agriculture."  In 
one  chapter  of  this  book,  he  discusses 
his  home  county  in  Kentucky  and  the 
effects  mechanization  has  had  on  it.  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  excerpts  from  this  enllght^ng 
book: 

In  the  decades  since  World  War  n  the 
fanns  of  Henry  County  have  become  in- 
cteasinsly  mechanised.  Though  they  are 
StiU  comparatively  diversified,  they  are  less 
diversified  than  they  used  to  be.  The  hold- 
ings are  larger,  the  owners  are  fewer.  The 
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land  to  falllnc  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  speculators  and  professional 
people  from  the  cities,  who— in  spite  of  all 
the  scientific  agricultural  miracles— still 
have  much  more  money  than  farmers.  Be- 
cause of  big  technoiofy  and  big  economics, 
there  to  more  abandoned  land  In  the  county 
than  ever  before.  Many  of  the  better  farms 
are  visibly  deteriorating,  for  want  of  man- 
power and  time  and  money  to  maintain 
them  properly.  The  number  of  part-time 
farmers  and  ex-farmers  increases  every 
year.  Our  harvests  depend  more  and  more 
on  the  labor  of  old  people  and  young  chil- 
dren. The  farm  people  live  less  and  less 
from  their  own  produce,  more  and  more 
from  what  they  buy.  The  best  of  them  are 
more  worried  about  money  and  more  over- 
worlced  than  ever  before.  Among  the  people 
as  a  whole,  the  focus  of  Interest  has  largely 
shifted  from  the  household  to  the  automo- 
bile; the  ideato  of  workmanship  and  thrift 
have  been  replaced  by  the  goato  of  leisure, 
comfort,  and  entertainment.  For  Henry 
County  plays  its  fuU  part  in  what  Maurice 
Telleen  caUs  "the  world's  first  broad-based 
hedonism."  The  young  people  expect  to 
leave  as  soon  as  they  finish  high  school,  and 
so  they  are  without  permanent  interest: 
they  are  generally  not  interested  In  any- 
thing that  cannot  be  reached  by  automobile 
on  a  good  road.  Few  of  the  farmers'  children 
will  be  able  to  afford  to  stay  on  the  farm- 
perhaps  even  fewer  will  wish  to  do  so,  for  it 
will  cost  too  much,  require  too  much  work 
and  worry,  and  it  to  hardly  a  fashionable 
ambition. 

And  nowhere  now  to  there  a  market  for 
minor  produce:  a  bucket  of  cream,  a  hen.  a 
few  docen  eggs.  One  cannot  sell  milk  from  a 
few  cows  anymore:  the  law-required  equip- 
ment to  too  expensive.  Those  markets  were 
done  away  with  in  the  name  of  sanitation— 
but.  of  course,  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
large  producers.  We  have  always  had  to 
have  "a  good  reason"  for  doing  away  with 
small  operators,  and  in  modem  times  the 
good  reason  has  often  been  sanitation,  for 
which  there  to  apparently  no  small  or  cheap 
technology.  Future  htotorians  wUl  no  doubt 
remark  upon  the  inevitable  association,  with 
us.  between  sanitation  and  fUthy  lucre.  And 
it  to  one  of  the  miracles  of  science  and  hy- 
giene that  the  germs  that  used  to  be  in  our 
food  have  been  replaced  by  poisons. 

In  all  thto.  few  people  whose  testimony 
would  have  mattered  have  seen  the  connec- 
tion between  the  "modernization"  of  agri- 
cultural techniques  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  culture  and  the  communities  of  farm- 
ing—and the  consequent  disintegration  of 
the  structures  of  urban  life.  What  we  have 
called  agricultural  progress  has.  in  fact,  in- 
volved the  forcible  displacement  of  millions 
of  people. 

I  remember,  during  the  fifties,  the  out- 
rage with  which  our  political  leaders  spoke 
of  the  forced  removal  of  the  populations  of 
villages  in  communtot  countries.  I  also  re- 
member that  at  the  same  time,  in  Washing- 
ton, the  word  on  farming  was  "Get  big  or 
get  out"— a  policy  which  to  still  in  effect  and 
which  has  taken  an  enormous  toll.  The  only 
difference  to  that  of  method:  the  force  used 
by  the  communists  was  military;  idth  us.  it 
has  been  economic— a  "free  market"  in 
which  the  freest  were  the  richest.  The  atti- 
tudes are  equally  cruel,  and  I  believe  that 
the  results  will  prove  equally  damaging,  not 
Just  to  the  concerns  and  values  of  the 
human  spirit,  but  to  the  practicalities  of 
survival. 

And  so  those  who  could  not  get  big  have 
got  out— not  just  in  my  community,  but  in 


farm  communities  all  over  the  country.  But 
as  a  social  or  economic  goal,  bigness  to  to- 
talitarian: It  establtohes  an  inevitable  tend- 
ency toward  the  one  that  will  be  the  biggest 
of  all.  Many  who  got  big  to  stay  in  are  now 
being  driven  out  by  those  who  got  bigger. 
The  aim  of  blgnea  implies  not  one  aim  that 
to  not  socially  and  culturally  destructive. 

And  thto  community-killing  agrtcolture. 
with  its  monomania  of  bigness,  to  not  pri- 
marily the  work  of  farmers,  though  it  has 
burgeoned  on  their  weaknesses.  It  to  the 
work  of  the  institutions  of  agriculture:  the 
university  experts,  the  bureaucrats,  and  the 
"agribuslnessmen,"  who  have  promoted  so- 
called  efficiency  at  the  expense  of  communl- 
ty  (and  of  real  efficiency),  and  quantity  at 
the  expense  of  quality. 

In  1973.  1.000  Kentucky  dairies  went  out 
of  business.  They  were  the  victims  of  poli- 
cies by  which  we  Imported  dairy  products  to 
compete  with  our  own  and  exported  so 
much  grain  as  to  cause  a  drastic  rtoe  In  the 
price  of  feed.  And.  typically,  an  agriculture 
expert  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Dr. 
John  Nioolal,  was  optlmlstle  about  thto  fafl- 
ure  of  1,000  dairymen,  whose  cause  he  to 
supposedly  being  paid— partly  with  their  tax 
money— to  serve.  They  were  Inefflctent  pro- 
ducers, he  said,  and  they  needed  to  be  elimi- 
nated. 

He  did  not  say— indeed,  there  was  no  indi- 
cation that  he  had  ever  oonildered— what 
might  be  the  limiU  of  hto  criteftea  or  hto 
logic.  Did  he  propose  to  applaud  thto  proc- 
ess year  after  year  until  "Mggett"  and 
"most  efficient"  become  synonymous  with 
"only"?  Did  these  dairymen  have  any  value 
not  subsumed  under  the  heading  of  "effi- 
ciency"? And  who  benefited  by  their  fail- 
ure? Assuming  that  the  benefit  reached 
beyond  the  more  "efficient"  (that  is.  the 
bigger)  producers  to  lower  the  coat  of  milk 
to  consumers,  do  we  then  have  a  formula  by 
which  to  determine  how  many  consumer 
dollars  are  equal  to  the  livelihood  of  one 
dairyman?  Or  to  any  degree  of  "effldeney" 
worth  any  cost?  I  do  not  think  that  thto 
expert  knows  the  answers.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  to  under  any  pressure— scholarly, 
professional,  moral,  or  otherwise— to  ask  the 
questions.  "Thta  sort  of  retanOesBMH  to  In- 
variably Justified  by  pointing  to  the  enor- 
mous productivity  of  American  agriculture. 
But  any  abundance,  in  any  amount,  to  iUuao- 
ry  if  it  does  not  safeguard  Its  producers,  and 
In  American  agriculture  It  to  now  virtually 
the  accepted  rule  that  abundance  will  de- 
stroy Its  producers. 

And  along  with  the  reat  of  toeiety,  the  es- 
tablished agriculture  has  shifted  Its  empha- 
sis, and  its  interest,  from  quality  to  quanti- 
ty, having  failed  to  see  that  In  the  long  run 
the  two  Ideas  are  inseparable.  To  pursue 
quantity  alone  to  to  daatroy  those  dladpllnes 
in  the  producer  that  are  the  only  awuranoe 
of  quantity.  What  to  the  effect  oo  quantity 
of  persuading  a  producer  to  produce  an  Infe- 
rior product?  TXHiat.  In  other  worda.  to  the 
relation  of  pride  or  craffnanship  to  abun- 
dance? That  to  another  question  the  "agri- 
businessmen"  and  their  academic  collabora- 
tors do  not  ask.  They  do  not  aak  it  because 
they  are  afraid  of  the  answer  The  preserver 
of  abundance  to  excellence. 

My  point  to  that  food  to  a  cultural  prod- 
uct; it  cannot  be  produced  by  technology 
alone.  Those  agriculturists  who  think  of  the 
problems  of  food  production  solely  in  terms 
of  technological  Innovation  are  oversimpli- 
fying both  the  practicalities  of  production 
and  the  network  of  meanings  and  values 
necessary  to  define,  nurture,  and  preserve 
the  practical  motivations.  That  the  disci- 


pline of  agriculture  should  have  been  so  di- 
vorced from  other  disciplines  has  Its  imme- 
diate cause  in  the  oompartmental  structure 
of  the  universities,  in  which  complementa- 
ry, mutually  sustaining  and  enriching  disci- 
plines are  divided,  according  to  "profes- 
sions." Into  fragmented,  one-eyed  special- 
ties. It  to  suggested,  both  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  universities  and  by  the  kind  of 
thinking  they  foster,  that  farming  shall  be 
the  reaponsibUlty  only  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, that  law  shall  be  in  the  sole  charge 
of  the  profesBora  of  law.  that  morality  shall 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  philosophy  depart- 
ment, reading  by  the  Bntflsh  department, 
and  so  on.  The  same,  of  course,  to  true  of 
government,  which  has  become  another  way 
of  Institutionalizing  the  same  fragmenta- 
tion. 

However.  If  we  conceive  of  a  culture  as 
one  body,  which  It  to.  we  see  that  all  of  lU 
disciplines  are  everybody's  business,  and 
that  the  proper  university  product  to  there- 
fore not  the  whItUed-down.  Isolated  mental- 
ity of  expertlae.  but  a  mind  competent  In  all 
Its  coocems.  To  such  a  mind  It  would  be 
clear  that  there  are  agricultural  disciplines 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  crop  prodtic- 
tlon.  just  as  there  are  agricultural  obliga- 
tions that  belong  to  people  who  are  not 
farmers. 

A  culture  to  not  a  collection  of  relics  or  or- 
naments, but  a  practical  neoeaslty,  and  Its 
corruption  invokes  calamity.  A  healthy  cul- 
ture to  a  communal  order  of  memory.  In- 
sicfat.  vahie,  work,  conviviality,  reverence, 
aapirattao.  It  reveato  the  human  necessities 
and  the  human  limits.  It  clarifies  our  ines- 
capable bonds  to  the  earth  and  to  each 
other.  It  assures  that  the  necessary  re- 
stratnta  are  observed,  that  the  necessary 
work  to  done,  and  that  it  to  done  weU.  A 
healthy  farm  culture  can  be  baaed  only 
upon  familiarity  and  can  grow  only  among  a 
people  soundly  established  upon  the  land:  It 
nourishes  and  safeguards  a  himian  Intelll- 
genoe  of  the  earth  that  no  amount  of  tech- 
nology can  satisfactorily  replace.  The 
growth  of  such  a  ctilture  was  once  a  strong 
possibility  in  the  farm  cnwimunitles  of  thto 
country.  We  now  have  only  the  sad  rem- 
nants of  those  communities.  If  we  allow  an- 
other generation  to  pass  without  doing  what 
to  necessary  to  enhance  and  embolden  the 
possibility  now  perishing  with  then,  we  will 
lose  It  altogether.  And  then  we  will  not  only 
invoke  calamity— we  will  deserve  it 

The  concentration  of  the  farmland  into 
larger  and  larger  holdings  and  fewer  and 
fewer  hands— with  the  consequent  Increase 
of  overhead,  debt  and  dependence  on  ma- 
chine*—to  thus  a  matter  of  complex  signifi- 
cance, and  Its  agricultural  signlflranre 
cannot  be  disentangled  from  its  cultural  sig- 
nificance. It  A>roe*  a  profound  revolution  In 
the  farmer's  mind:  once  hto  Investment  in 
land  and  machines  to  large  enough,  be  must 
forsake  the  values  of  husbandry  and  assume 
those  of  finance  and  technology.  Thence- 
forth hto  thinking  to  not  determined  by  agri- 
cultural responslbltty,  but  by  financial  ac- 
countability and  the  capacities  of  hto  ma- 
chines. Where  hto  money  comes  from  be- 
comes less  important  to  him  than  where  it 
to  going.  He  to  caught  up  in  the  drift  of 
energy  and  interest  away  from  the  land. 
Production  begins  to  override  malntwiance. 
The  economy  of  money  has  infiltrated  and 
subverted  the  economies  of  nature,  energy, 
and  the  human  spirit.  The  man  himself  has 
become  a  consiunptlve  machine. 

It  remains  only  to  say  what  has  often 
been  said  before— that  the  best  human  cul- 
tures also  have  thto  unity.  Their  concerns 


and  enterprises  are  not  fragmented,  scat- 
tered out.  at  variance  or  in  contention  with 
one  another.  The  people  and  their  work  and 
their  country  are  members  of  each  other 
and  the  culture.  If  a  culture  to  to  hope  for 
any  considerable  longevity,  then  the  rela- 
tionships within  It  must,  in  recognition  of 
their  interdependence,  be  predomiiuuitly  co- 
operative rather  than  competitive.  A  people 
caiuiot  live  long  at  each  other's  expense  or 
at  the  expense  of  their  cultural  birthright- 
Just  ss  an  agriculture  cannot  live  long  at  the 
expense  of  iU  soil  or  iU  woric  force,  and  Just 
as  in  a  natural  system  the  competitions 
among  species  must  be  limited  U  aU  are  to 
survive.  _, 

In  any  of  these  systems,  cultural  or  agri- 
cultural or  natural,  when  a  species  or  group 
exceeds  the  principle  of  usufruct  (literally, 
the  -use  of  the  fruit").  It  puU  itself  in 
danger.  Then,  to  use  an  economic  metaphor, 
it  to  living  off  the  principal  rather  than  the 
Interest.  It  has  broken  out  of  the  system  of 
nurture  and  has  become  exploitive;  it  to  de- 
stroying what  gave  it  life  and  what  it  de- 
pends upon  to  live.  In  all  of  these  systems  a 
fundamental  principle  must  be  the  protec- 
tion of  the  source:  the  seed,  the  food  spe- 
cies, the  sou.  the  breeding  stock,  the  old  and 
the  wise,  the  keepers  of  memories,  the 
recOTds.  ^    , 

And  Just  as  competition  must  be  strictly 
curbed  within  these  systems,  it  must  be 
strictly  curbed  among  them.  An  agriculture 
cannot  survive  long  at  the  expense  of  the 
natural  systems  that  support  it  and  that 
provide  it  with  models.  A  ctUture  cannot 
survive  long  at  the  expense  of  either  its  sg- 
ricultural  or  iU  natural  sources.  To  live  at 
the  expense  of  the  source  of  life  to  obviously 
suicidal.  Though  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  other  life.  It  to  neces- 
sary to  recognize  the  limits  and  dangers  in- 
volved: past  a  certain  point  in  a  unified 
system,  "other  life"  to  our  own. 

In  the  same  book.  Wendell  Berry 
also  outlines  very  clearly  Jefferson's 
ideas  of  agrl(nilture.  He  states: 

TRX  comncnoN  or  thomas  jBTwaaom 

In  the  mind  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  farm- 
ing, education,  and  democratic  liberty  were 
indlssolubly  linked.  The  great  convk:tlon  of 
hto  life,  which  he  staked  hto  life  upon  and 
celebrated  in  a  final  letter  two  weeks  before 
hto  death,  was  "that  the  mass  of  mankind 
has  not  been  bom  with  saddles  on  their 
backs,  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and 
spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by 
the  grace  of  God."  But  if  liberty  was  In  that 
sense  a  right,  it  was  nevertheless  also  a 
privilege  to  be  earned,  deserved,  and  strenu- 
ously kept;  to  keep  themselves  free,  he 
thought,  a  people  must  be  stable,  economi- 
cally independent,  and  virtuous.  He  be- 
lieved—on  the  basto.  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, of  extensive  experience  both  in  thto 
country  and  abroad— that  these  qualities 
were  most  dependably  found  in  the  farming 
people:  "Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the 
most  valuable  citizens.  They  are  the  most 
vigorous,  the  most  Independent,  the  most 
virtuous,  and  they  are  tied  to  their  country, 
and  wedded  to  IU  liberty  and  interests  by 
the  most  lasting  bonds."  These  bon(te  were 
not  merely  those  of  economics  and  proper- 
ty, but  those,  at  once  more  feeling  and  more 
practical,  that  come  from  the  investment  in 
a  place  and  a  community  of  work,  devotion, 
knowledge,  memory,  and  association. 

And  all  these  stotements  must  be  read  in 
the  light  of  Jefferson's  apprehension  of  the 
disarray  of  agriculture  and  of  agricultural 
communities  In  hto  time:  ".  .  .  the  long  suc- 


cession of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced 
prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farm- 
ing business,  under  levies  for  the  support  of 
manufacturers,  etc..  with  the  calamitous 
fluctuations  of  value  in  our  paper  medium, 
have  kept  agriculture  In  a  state  of  abject  de- 
pression, which  has  peopled  the  Westem 
SUtes  by  sUently  breaking  up  those  on  the 
Atlantic .  . 

Mr.  President.  I  share  this  with  my 
(Mlleagues  so  that  each  will  sain  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  sericulture  to  our  country. 
We  are  not  merely  talking  about  eco- 
nomics—we are  talking  about  the  sur- 
vivability of  a  woiitable  democracy. 
We  are  talking  about  the  preservation 
of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  is  based.  We  are  talking  about 
the  same  question  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  concerned  with  wh«i  the 
federalist  papers  were  written— is  it 
possible  for  people  to  truly  rule  them- 
selves in  a  stable  regime. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post. 
James  R.  Dickenson  wrote  an  excel- 
lent article  about  the  way  of  life 
which  American  agriculture  has  repre- 
sented since  the  beginning  of  our 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  oagy  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rcooao  at  the  omclusion  of  my  re- 

mailbB.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

tax.  BOREN.  Mr.  Prerident.  during 
the  next  few  months,  we  shaU  be  writ- 
ing the  new  farm  bill.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  as  we  work  oa  this  measure,  we 
all  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  ag- 
riculture to  our  Nation's  economy  and 
to  our  Nation's  basic  structure. 

ExHiaiT  1 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  34. 19851 
Mt  OaAimtonsa.  trs  Tarn  Wirx 
(James  R.  Dickenson) 
For  neariy  92  years,  my  matenial  grand- 
mother, who  now  rests  under  the  Kansas 
prairie  she  loved  so  deeply,  assumed  that 
the  sun  and  the  rest  of  the  unhroae  re- 
volved around  westem  Kansas. 

Oh.  if  you'd  asked  her  thto  in  so  many 
words,  she'd  probably  have  laughlntfy 
denied  it.  but  her  First  Principle  was  that 
bread  to  as  basic  as  It  geU  and  whose  iriieat 
farmers  who  produced  It  were  truly  doing 
God's  work.  She  was  by  no  means  alone  In 
thto  belief.  _    , 

In  the  weeks  after  the  attadt  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  incredible  as  thto  seems  In  hind- 
sight, the  tiny  hamleU  of  western  Kansas 
and  eastem  Colorado  were  blacked  out  at 
night.  I  can  still  remember  Art  Larson,  who 
ran  the  lumber  yard  and  was  a  blot^ 
warden,  tapping  on  our  windows  to  tell  us 
ll^t  was  showing  through.  The  rationale 
was  simplicity  Itself— the  only  way  the  Axta 
could  hope  to  win  was  to  destroy  our  food 
supply. 

There  are  still  millions  of  Americans  who 
share  that  feeling.  Many  of  them  have  been 
or  are  going  to  be  forced  off  the  land  and  a 
cherished  way  of  life  In  the  nation's  worst 
agriculttire  cristo  since  the  19S0s.  With  some 
it's  their  own  fault,  but  for  many  it's  the 
historic  fact  that  farmers  have  often  been 
beset  by  forces  over  which  they  have  no 
control. 


One.  of  course,  to  a  cruel  and  capricious 
Nature.  Farmers  also  become  pawns  in  poli- 
tics, ss  during  the  Russian  grain  embargo. 
Now  they  are  caught  in  a  tanked  web  of 
federal  government  policies  that  helped 
raise  interest  rates,  a  strong  dollar,  world- 
wide recession  and  price  supports  that  were 
supposed  to  help  them  but.  paradoxically, 
are  helping  price  them  out  of  competition  in 
the  export  markeU  that  were  a  mainstay  of 
their  relative  prosperity  of  the  '70s.  Many 
were  prodded  by  bankers  and  government 
of  f  tdato  into  the  expansion  that  to  thelr 
ruination  now. 

There  to  no  reason  we  can't  have  a  farm 
policy  that  can  help  preserve  the  f  smlly 
farm,  which  to  stiU  the  malnsUy  of  sgricul- 
ture  production.  For  starters,  there  to  no 
reason  to  make  federal  price  support  pay- 
ments to  large  producers,  those  whose  sales 
are  $900,000  or  more  annuaUy. 

And  family  farmers  are  worth  saving. 
Most  are  not  the  greedy,  reckless  money 
grubbeis  that  David  Stockman  seems  to  en- 
vision. It's  not  immmmon  for  a  farmer  cap- 
ttalted  at  a  million  dollars  to  receive  a  1 
pel  cent  return  on  hto  investment.  And  If  he 
wants  to  stay  in  business,  we  ought  to  help 
him.  The  farm  culture  has  a  value  far 
beyond  Its  Impressive  production  figures 
and  bottom-line  considerations. 

Grandmother  had  a  true  sense  of  the 
land.  If  y«Ni  didnt  own  land,  you  had  noth- 
ing, she  believed,  and  she  held  on  to  the 
half-section— 330  acres— that  she  and 
Grandpa  owned  tmtil  she  died.  When  we 
sold  it.  my  unde.  who  had  farmed  It  for  her 
after  Grandpa  died,  told  me  that  she  could 
have  sold  It  at  any  time,  put  the  proceeds  in 
a  5H  percmt  passbook  savings  account,  and 
made  more  money. 

My  first  reaction  was  shock.  Was  that  why 
rd  spent  aU  those  blistering  12-  and  14-hour 
summer  days  during  my  teens,  eating 
enough  topsoil.  it  seemed,  to  start  a  spread 
of  my  own? 

But  I  knew  he  was  right  Between  1945. 
when  I  first  worked  ss  a  full-time  harvest 
hand  at  age  13.  and  1951  I  worked  every 
summer  for  my  farmer  uncles  on  both  sides 
of  my  family.  Each  year  a  few  more  margin- 
al termers  would  have  to  sell  out  and  take 
Jobs  in  Denver  as  welders  or  auto  parts 
Bslfsmw  or  whatever. 

itMiy  had  managed  to  scrape  through  the 
twin  dtaasters  of  the  Great  Dei»earion  and 
the  Dust  Bowl  with  a  half-section  of  land 
and  an  old  Model  D  John  Deere  tractor  that 
had  only  about  five  moving  parts  and 
burned  kerosene.  They  prospered  during 
the  Worid  War  n  years,  when  the  rains 
came  and  prices  were  high 

But  what  droui^t  and  depression  couldn't 
do.  the  revolution  in  farm  technology  that 
exploded  after  the  World  War  U  did.  Farms 
in  the  wheat  country  had  to  keep  expanding 
to  Justify  the  purchase  of  the  bigger  and 
more  efficient  technology.  The  predkstable 
result  was  an  exodus  of  people. 

It  wss  nothing  short  of  revolutionary.  In 
the  South,  poor  blacks  were  divlaced  by 
machinery  and  moved  to  the  northern 
dtles.  with  profound  social  consequences 
that  we  are  struggling  with  still. 

In  the  summer  of  1945,  the  sidewalk  on 
the  main  street  of  McDonald.  Kan.,  was  so 
Jammed  on  Saturday  night  when  the  movies 
let  out  and  the  grocery  stores  were  dosing 
that  impatient  kids  ran  out  onto  the  street 
to  get  down  to  the  pool  hall,  which  wss 
packed.  Now  you  could  shoot  a  caimon  down 
the  main  street  any  time  after  6  on  a  Satur- 
day night  and  not  endanger  a  living  soul. 
It's  been  that  way  for  years. 
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That's  one  of  the  most  troubllnc  thinci 
ftbout  the  crisis  of  the  frnmily  fsjm.  A  way  of 
life  that  is  the  only  one  many  want,  a  cul- 
ture that  shaped  the  nation's  history  and 
values,  is  destroyed  alone  with  it. 

It's  a  heartbreak  business.  If  the  Argen- 
tine wheat  farmers,  OPEC  and  world  eco- 
nomic recession  don't  get  you.  the  drought 
and  hail  and  rust  (fungus)  will.  The  only 
time  I  ever  saw  my  grandmother  cry,  out- 
side of  the  funerals  of  loved  ones,  was  the 
summer  we  got  hailed  out.  IMS  or  1M9  it 
was.  I  can't  remember  which. 

You  want  to  know  despair?  Despair  Is  45- 
bushel-to-the-acre  wheat  coming  off  a 
winter  of  good  moisture  and  Just  ready  for 
the  combine  when  that  lethal,  monster 
cloud  fills  up  the  western  sky.  roiling  and 
glinting  an  evil  green  and  brushed  with 
silver,  which  tells  you  that  the  moisture  in 
It  will  put  bumps  on  your  head,  dent  your 
car.  tear  off  your  shingles  and  break  your 
heart. 

That  one  came  in  the  night,  a  racket  that 
made  you  forget  forever  any  sleeping  night- 
mares you  may  have  had.  The  next  morn- 
ing, it  was  my  sad  duty  to  drive  grandmoth- 
er out  to  inspect  the  damage.  The  hail 
hadn't  Just  shattered  the  kernels  out  of 
their  hulls.  It  had  pulverised  the  straw  and 
beat  it  into  the  ground  with  such  ferocity 
that  it  looked  like  it  had  been  turned  over 
with  a  moldboard  plow.  Orandmother 
wept— and  the  financial  loss  was  the  least  of 
her  regrets. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  1 
P.M.  UNTIL  2:30  VM. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  1  p.m. 
today  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
2:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


NGA  POSITION  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Majority  Leader  Doli  and  I  ap- 
peared before  the  National  Governor's 
Association  winter  meeting  being  held 
this  week  here  in  Washington.  I  dis- 
cussed with  the  Governor's  Executive 
Committee  the  Federal  deficit  and  the 
pressing  need  to  make  a  significant  re- 
duction in  our  growing  public  debt. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  NGA  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  endorsed  a  plan 
that  has  a  long-run  goal  of  attaining  a 
balanced  Federal  budget,  with  interim 
goals  of  reducing  the  projected  Feder- 
al deficit  to  approximately  3  percent 
of  GNP  by  1988. 

More  importantly  I  congratulate  the 
Executive  Committee  on  its  endorse- 


ment of  a  freese  on  Federal  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1988  that  shares  the 
burden  of  reduced  spending  between 
both  defense  and  domestic  spending 
programs. 

I  must  note  that  after  some  debate, 
that  the  Executive  Committee  includ- 
ed in  its  freese  proposal,  a  1-year 
freese  on  cost-of-living  adjustments  in- 
cluding Social  Security,  while  at  the 
same  time  excluding  low-income 
means-tested  COLA'S.  I  believe,  this 
shows  political  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  for  this. 

All  the  Governors  will  vote  tomor- 
row on  their  Executive  Committee's 
proposal  on  the  Federal  budget  It  is 
important  that  the  Governors  adopt 
this  proposal.  It  is  only  approporiate 
that  our  States  chief  executives  par- 
ticipate in  this  critical  public  policy 
issue.  Together  we  all  share  In  the  re- 
sponsibility to  redress  the  large  and 
growing  Federal  deficits,  for  together 
we  will  all  share  in  a  growing  and 
stable  national  economy. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  NOA  Executive  Commit- 
tee's position  on  the  Federal  budget 
appear  in  the  Raooas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoko.  as  f  ollowr 

EufUTivi  ComiRRB:  NOA  PoarnoK  ok 

TUB  ^Wl  BUDOKT 


The  nation's  Oovemors  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  large  federal  deficits  that 
are  projected  over  the  next  five  years. 
These  deficits  are  projected  to  Increase 
from  $215  biUlon  in  fiscal  year  1»84  to  $3M 
billion  In  1990  if  current  itoUdes  are  contin- 
ued. We  believe  it  is  critical  that  a  major 
federal  deficit  reduction  program  be  enacted 
in  1986  while  the  economy  continues  to  be 
strong.  Failure  to  addren  the  problem  this 
year  will  require  stronger  measures  in  the 
future.  Such  measures  may  be  extremely 
difficult  to  enact  if  the  eoonomy  slows. 

Our  oonoems  focus  on  the  following  areas: 

The  economy— Deficits  of  the  magnitude 
projected  (5.3  percent  of  ONP  by  1990)  wlU 
significantly  retard  economic  growth  and 
productivity  over  the  next  decade.  First, 
high  Interest  rates  will  milnUIn  an  over- 
valued dollar  which  will  continue  to  restrain 
United  States  exports  snd  stimulate  Im- 
ports, thereby  reducing  growth  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  ctirrent  international  trade  def- 
icit of  over  $130  billion.  Second,  high  inter- 
est rates  will  limit  Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment,  which  wUl  restrict  productivity 
and  America's  ability  to  compete  Interna- 
tionally over  the  long-run.  Finally,  both 
high  Interest  rates  and  the  high  value  of 
the  dollar  are  causing  distortions  of  nation- 
al priorities  and  major  disruptions  In  certain 
sectors  of  the  economy,  particularly  agricul- 
ture and  heavy  Industry.  During  the  next 
decade,  unemployment  and  other  economic 
disruptions  may  take  place  if  significant  def- 
icit reductions  are  not  attained. 

State  fltcol  condiMon— The  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  states  In  1984  was  somewhat  im- 
proved over  the  very  difficult  I983-I983 
period,  when  44  states  raised  taxes  and  43 
reduced  spending  to  balance  their  budgets. 
Due  to  the  budget  reductions  over  this 
period,  state  spending  In  1984  was  still  l>elow 
the  real  level  attained  in  1981.  The  1985  sur- 


plus projected  for  states  is  $5.3  billion, 
which  represents  only  2.9  percent  of  spend- 
ing. The  financial  markets  prefer  a  5  per- 
cent margin  to  maintain  the  highest  ratings 
for  state  bonds.  In  addition.  SO  percent  of 
the  balance  Is  expected  to  be  In  only  five 
states,  with  most  other  states  either  report- 
ing very  small  balances  or  projecting  defi- 
cits. Purthennore.  states  that  rely  heavily 
on  natural  resource  production  or  agricul- 
ture are  wltnealng  substantial  erosion  of 
their  tax  revenues.  Funds  available  to  the 
states  in  future  years  must  be  used  to  meet 
pressing  obligations  deferred  by  states  be- 
cause of  the  recession— Infrastructure,  edu- 
cation, environmental  protection.  Income  se- 
ctvity.  prison  overcrowding  and  other  criti- 
cal needs.  If  the  federal  deficit  restrains  eco- 
nomic growth,  then  state  revenues  will  be 
reduced,  and  states  must  reduce  servtoes  or 
raise  taxes  to  compensate  for  lower  reve- 
nues. States  are  not  In  a  position  to  absorb 
significant  new  fiscal  reqionslbllltles  from 
the  federal  government 

Aooordlngly.  the  Oovemon  urge  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  Initiate  a  four 
point  plan  to  restore  the  fiscal  position  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  f oUows: 

1.  Adopt  a  freese  on  federal  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1988  that  shares  the  burden 
among  national  defense  and  domestic  spend- 
ing and  that  does  not  burden  already  hard 
pressed  lower  Income  Americans.  Olven  that 
the  federal  budget  problem  Is  now  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  situation,  a  freese  on 
spending  is  required. 

3.  Reform  major  noomeans  tested  entitle- 
ments and  other  mandatory  spending  pro- 
grams to  Increase  the  long-run  control  of 
federal  spending. 

3.  After  the  budget  freese  and  refonns 
have  been  enacted.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
increase  revenues  to  reduce  the  structural 
deficit. 

4.  Enact  procedural  reforms  including  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amendment. 

The  combination  of  the  budget  freese  and 
program  reforms  and  the  potential  revenue 
increase  should  be  consistent  with  the  long- 
run  goal  of  attaining  a  balanced  federal 
budget.  Interim  goals  of  reducing  the  pro- 
jected deficit  to  approximately  3  percent  of 
ONP  by  1988  and  1  percent  by  1900  ahould 
be  adopted. 

SUDOR  raaszB 

1.  Non-defense  diacretionary  tpending: 
Hold  the  1988  appropriation  level  to  the 
same  level  as  In  1985.  For  the  1987-1990 
period,  this  component  should  be  Increased 
at  one-half  the  rate  of  Inflation.  This  cate- 
gory includes  programs  administered 
through  state  and  local  governments,  assist- 
ance to  business  and  commerce,  veterans 
programs,  health  care,  environmental  regu- 
lation, research  and  development,  economic 
and  military  assistanre  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  most  of  the  cost  to  operate  the 
various  branches  of  the  federal  government. 
Funding  should  be  made  available  for  the 
federal  share  of  superftmd.  which  should  be 
reauthorlsed  this  year.  Reductions  in  other 
programs  In  this  category  should  be  made  to 
accommodate  this  funding. 

3.  SatUmal  defense:  Limit  national  de- 
fense appropriations  in  1988  to  the  1985 
level  plus  inflaUon.  For  the  1988-1990 
period  national  defense  spending  would  be 
allowed  to  Increase  1-3  percent  in  real 
terms.  Defense  spending  has  Increased  100 
percent  between  1981  and  1985.  and  some 
slowing  of  this  rate  is  appropriate  to  main- 
tain cost-effectiveness  In  weapons  systems 
and  other  procurement. 
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3.  Selected  meana-teeted  entitlement  pro- 
grama:  Provide  fuU  funding  for  the  follow- 
ing programs:  AFDC.  Food  Stamps.  TiUe 
ZZ.  Medicaid.  SSI.  chUd  nutriUon.  and 
child  welfare  services.  These  programs  have 
already  been  reduced  substantlaUy  over  the 
last  four  years  snd  have  already  contributed 
their  share  of  budget  reductions. 

4.  Other  enHtUment  and  mandatom 
tpending  programt:  Restrain  the  growth  in 
these  entlUement  programs  which  are  pro- 
jected to  Increase  33  percent  between  1985 
and  1990.  Included  in  tlUs  category  are  the 
medical  Insurance.  Social  Security,  disabil- 
ity, farm  price  support  and  retirement  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  federal  government.  A 
one-year  freese  on  aU  cost-of-Uving  adjust- 
ments shotild  also  be  enacted. 

LONO-KUK  asroBMS 

After  the  budget  freese  has  been  enacted, 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  should 
turn  their  attention  to  reforms  which  will 
increase  the  cost-effectiveness  of  entitle- 
ment and  other  madatory  spending  pro- 
grams. Over  the  long-run  goal  should  be  to 
increase  the  controls  over  tUfe  Federal 
budget.  Reforms  should  include  Medicare. 
Federal  pensions  and  farm  programs.  A  new 
coouniasion  should  be  convened  to  look  at 
potential  long-run  reforms  In  social  security. 
It  Is  important  that  reforms  in  these  pro- 
grams protect  low  income  beneficiaries, 
axvnrux  KXASuass 

Even  after  the  1988  budget  freese  and 
long-run  reforms  are  enacted.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  raise  some  additional  revenues  to 
attain  the  Interim  deficit  targets.  The  reve- 
nue Increase  must  be  one  that  does  not  raise 
average  or  marginal  tax  rates,  shares  the 
burden  fairly,  and  can  be  enacted  quickly. 
State  and  local  tax  deductibility  should  not 
be  singled  out  for  reduction  or  elimination 
in  any  revenue  increase. 

Another  important  measure  that  the  fed- 
eral government  could  take  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit  Is  to  tighten  enforcement  of  the 
federal  tax  code.  Such  action,  which  has  re- 
cmtly  been  employed  in  many  states  with 
excellent  results,  would  serve  not  only  to 
ensure  payment  to  the  Treasury  of  needed 
revenues  but  would  Increase  public  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  of  the  federal  system 
of  taxation.  The  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation urges  that  the  Administration  and 
Congress  strengthen  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  tax  enforcement  procedures— and 
increase  resources,  if  necessary  to  pay  for 
them— as  Integral  to  and  In  conjunction 
with  efforts  designed  to  eliminate  the  struc- 
tural deficit. 

PBOCSDDSAL  XXrOHllS 

Procedural  changes  which  have  worked  In 
the  vast  majority  of  States  must  be  made  so 
that  the  administration  and  Congress  can 
eliminate  the  deficit  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1990.  A  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  pro- 
viding the  President  with  line  item  veto  au- 
thority are  needed  to  insure  Federal  fiscal 
responsibility. 

BUSGKT  TAKGRS 

In  order  to  assure  a  commitment  to  deficit 
reductions,  the  Oovemors  urge  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  agree  on  specific 
bipartisan  deficit  targeU  for  each  of  the 
next  five  fiscal  years.  These  deficit  targeU 
should  represent  a  downward  glide  path 
from  approximately  3  percent  in  1988  to  1 
pereent  of  ONP  by  1990.  Congress  and  the 
President  should  work  together  to  approve 
FY  1988  appropriations.  Ux  and  reconcilia- 
tion legislation  consistent  with  the  estab- 


lished targets.  The  ultimate  goal  which  the 
NOA  recommends  Is  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  deficit.  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration should  adopt  a  coherent  long-term 
strategy  that  achieves  this  ultimate  goal 
and  meeu  the  1990  objective. 


TIM  RUS8ERT— A  MAN  THIS 
GOOD  18  HARD  TO  FIND 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  who  knew  and  admired  Tim  Russert 
in  his  Moynihan  and  Cuomo  incarna- 
tions wiU  be  delighted  to  read  Richard 
Stengel's  lengthy  article  about  Tim 
and  his  transition  to  the  private  sector 
in  the  February  14  issue  of  Rolling 
Stone. 

I  once  heard  Tim  Russert  described 
as  a  12  on  a  scale  of  10.  His  genius  for 
politics  in  the  best  and  highest  sense 
of  the  word  was  unbotmded.  and  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  often  h<H>ed  he 
would  run  for  office  himself.  In  a 
sense,  the  Democratic  Party's  loss  is 
NBC's  gain;  the  netwoiit  is  extremely 
forttinate  to  have  a  new  executive  of 
Tim  Russert's  ability  and  commit- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  that  for  Tim.  the 
best  is  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Rolling  Stone  article,  "A 
Man  This  Good  Is  Hard  to  Find."  be 
printed  in  the  Rb(X>U). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Rolling  Stone.  Feb.  14. 19851 
A  Mam  This  OooD  Is  Haao  TO  FniD 
(By  Richard  Stengel) 
(He   was   Mojmlhan's   number-one   aide. 
Then  he  made  Cuomo  a  household  word. 
Now  he's  NBC  News'  youngest  vice-presi- 
dent. Nobody.  It  seems,  doesn't  need  Timo- 
thy Russert.) 

The  vanilla  ioe  cream  next  to  the  poached 
pear  had  mostly  melted  v^ien  Tom  Brokaw 
gently  clinked  his  gUm.  Smiling,  be  rose, 
and  the  three  tables  of  six  In  the  Intimate, 
darldy  wallpapered  dining  nx>m  of  the  Bro- 
kaw's  Park  Avenue  duplex  turned  to  listen 
to  the  familiar  voice.  The  dinner  was  In 
honor  of  BrokaWs  friend  and  colleague. 
Timothy  J.  Russert.  the  newest  and  young- 
est vice-president  of  NBC  News.  At  thirty- 
four  Russert— who  resembles  the  puckish, 
chubby  altar  boy  that  he  In  fact  was— had 
spent  the  past  two  years  as  counselor  to 
Oovemor  Mario  Cuomo  of  New  York  and 
several  years  before  that  as  chief  of  staff 
for  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  all 
the  while  building  a  nearly  legendary  repu- 
tation as  a  street-smart,  media-wise  poUtlcal 
operative,  i^art  from  the  guest  of  honor 
and  his  wife.  Maureen  Orth.  who  had  re- 
cently signed  as  an  NBC  correspondent,  the 
guesU  included  NBC  News  president  Law- 
rence Oraasman;  Al  Hunt,  the  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  The  WaU  Street  Journal, 
and  his  wife,  the  television  correspondent 
Judy  Woodruff:  Jim  Hoge.  the  publisher  of 
the  Daily  News:  Ken  Auletta,  the  New 
Yorker  writer  and  the  sprightly  Mrs. 
Daniel  Patridc  Moynihan.  whose  husband 
was  due  to  arrive  shortly. 

The  occasion  was  low-key  and  unpreten- 
tious, but  that  did  not  make  It  any  less  a 
ceremony,  a  kind  of  laylng-on  of  hands.  In  a 
tone  both  jocular  and  welcoming.  Brokaw 
said  that  they  were  gathered  there  to  cele- 


brate the  removal  of  Tim  Russert.  a  veteran 
of  the  Moynihan-Cuomo  workfare  program, 
from  the  public  trough.  All  raised  their 
wineglasses,  except  Russert.  who  did  not. 
partly  out  of  mooesty.  partly  because  he 
was  drtaiUng  beer.  The  subsequent  toasts 
also  had  a  warmly  chafing  spirit,  but  the 
one  that  resonated  the  most  in  Russert's 
mind  was  Ken  Auletta's.  Auletta.  who  has 
written  extensively  about  Oovemor  Cuomo, 
said  that  for  a  public  official  there  was  a 
very  flne  line  between  protecting  one's  polit- 
ical InteresU  and  dealing  fairly  and  openly 
with  the  media.  No  one.  AuletU  said,  navi- 
gated that  line  more  skillfully  than  tlm 
Russert. 

But.  now.  Tim  Russert  had  crossed  that 
line.  The  hearty,  canny,  consummate  Insider 
from  Buffalo  who  masterminded  Moyni- 
han's  fnTT*'*"g  reelection  victory  in  1982. 
the  poUtkxl  Sancbo  Pansa  with  the  golden 
Rolodex  wlio  helped  catapult  Mario  Cuomo 
from  a  local  arena  onto  the  national  stage. 
Iiad  gone  over  to  the  other  side.  At  NBC. 
the  image  maker  so  adept  at  msnipiilating 
the  media  from  the  outside  would  now  be 
shsptaig  it  from  the  Inside.  These  days,  such 
a  cross-over  is  not  exactly  liereticaL  The 
fraternity  of  political  emigres  In  television- 
land  is  select,  but  growing.  BUI  Moyers 
worked  for  President  Johnson:  Pierre  Salin- 
ger was  press  secretary  for  President  Ken- 
nedy: Diane  Sawyer  was  a  flack  for  Presi- 
dent Nixoo:  and  the  man  who  may  well  be 
Russert's  jHototype.  ABC  News  vice-presi- 
dent David  Burlce.  was  the  chief  of  staff  for 
New  York's  Hugii  Carey.  The  fine  line  be- 
tween politics  and  the  medik  is  not  so  much 
a  real  boundary  as  a  sleepy  border  station 
lacking  guards  to  check  snyone's  papers  or 
credentials. 

Tim  Rusaert  has  always  been  In  the  busl- 
nesB  of  communication.  His  wife  calls  him 
an  Infomaniac  The  son  of  a  B%/fttlo 
Evening  Neva  truck  driver.  Russert  is  never 
without  a  bundle  of  newspapers  under  his 
arm.  He  lugs  them  on  and  off  trains,  taxis, 
buses.  If  he  is  flying  from  New  York  to 
Phoenix  and  the  plane  stops  in  Columbus, 
he  wUl  dash  off  to  buy  The  CUwnbua  Dia- 
patch.  He  pores  over  local  papers  ss  a  doctor 
takes  a  patient's  pulse:  to  check  the  health 
of  the  body  politic.  He  was.  for  both  Moyni- 
han and  Cuomo,  their  principal  press 
spokesman,  the  architect  and  custodian  of 
their  imsges.  Fc»r  dosens  of  reporters  and 
rolumnlats  be  became  an  essential  stop  on 
the  road  to  a  story.  Knowing  Russert  was  a 
prerequisite  for  anyone  in  the  know;  if  he 
had  been  any  more  plugged  in,  he  would 
have  been  electrocuted.  Inevitably  described 
as  shrewd,  he  was  the  opposite  of  slick. 
Among  journalists  and  media  people,  there 
Is  a  veritable  Russert  fan  dub,  composed  of 
members  of  every  political  strUw.  Uberal 
columnist  Mary  McOrory:  "He's  the  best 
I've  ever  seen."  Conservative  ocdumnist 
George  Will:  "He  is  a  superb  professional, 
who  understands  the  Democratic  party 
beyond  the  Washington  Beltway,  where 
most  of  It— thsnk  God  for  smaU  favors- 
lives."  Democratic  poUtlcal  consultant 
David  Garth:  "He's  the  best  guy  at  working 
the  press  I've  ever  encountered."  Republi- 
can political  consultant  Roger  Stone:  "He's 
the  best  strategist  in  the  Democratic  party." 
Russert  was  that  anomalous  thing  in  poli- 
tics, the  loyal  aide  who  understood  the 
know-how  and  the  know-why,  the  behind- 
the-scenes  fixer  who  could  work  the  phones 
and  tell  a  Madison  Avenue  sharpie  how  to 
craft  a  thirty-second  spot.  Part  fan,  part 
handholder,  part  psychologist,  part  lawyer, 
part  legislator,  part  speech-writer,  part  lob- 
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byist,  he  simply  made  himaelf  Indispensable. 
And  visible.  Russert  attached  himself  to 
blccer  men.  and  then  grew  under  their  pa- 
tronace.  "I  believe  in  people  who  believe  In 
things."  he  says  spiritedly.  Not  only  was 
Russert  Instrumental  In  landing  the  key- 
note-speaker assignment  at  the  Democratic 
convention  for  Cuomo,  he  also  helped  focus 
the  governor's  stirring  speech.  Cuomo  is  his 
own  best  phimsemaker,  but  Russert  got 
Cuomo  to  emphasiM  that  graphic  image  of 
the  Two  Cities.  He  made  Uberal  good  inten- 
tions marketable  again.  When  Gary  Hart 
cried,  in  the  midst  of  the  primaries.  "0«t  me 
a  Russert."  he  became  a  part  of  speech:  rus- 
sert (rus'ert)  n.  a  skilled  political  operative 
adept  at  framing  and  communicating  a  poli- 
tician's message  while  enhancing  and  ex- 
panding his  reputation  and  popularity. 

NBC  can  use  a  rusMrt  If  NBC  News  were 
a  candidate,  it  would  be  the  perennial  also- 
ran,  the  tired  campaigner  the  public  has  all 
but  forgotten.  As  the  news  organlwtlon 
that  seems  to  have  a  lock  on  third  place  in 
the  ratings,  the  only  network  that  is  unable 
to  come  ur  with  a  successful  magaslne 
show,  the  one  news  organisation  that  has 
not  been  "hot"  any  time  during  the  past 
decade.  NBC  could  do  with  some  guasytng 
up.  For  the  past  eight  years.  Russert  has 
spent  part  of  every  day  thinking  how  to 
make  television  work  for  him:  now  he  will 
be  working  for  it.  In  part.  Rusaert  has  left 
his  first  love  for  money.  At  NBC.  he  is 
making  about  double  the  $75,000  he  earned 
with  Cuomo.  Recently  married,  he  tcaslngly 
affirms  that  he  and  Oith  want  "to  enlarge 
the  family  of  New  York"  (she  is  now  preg- 
nant). The  switch,  though,  was  serendipi- 
tous—when  Larry  Oroasman  offered  him 
the  Job.  it  was  a  move  he  hadn't  really  con- 
templated. Afraid  of  becoming  a  political 
vagabond.  Russert  was  also  lured  by  televi- 
sion's uncanny  power  of  molding  the  images 
and  ideas  that  millions  regard  as  reality.  "I 
didn't  understand  television  as  well  as  I 
wanted.  And  I  wanted  to  master  it."  be  says 
with  conviction.  At  NBC.  Russert  is  now 
helping  shape  the  Images  that  shape  the 
nation. 

In  Buffalo,  says  Russert,  "you  were  bom  a 
democrat  and  baptized  a  Catholic."  In  that 
order.  His  apprenticeship  In  the  rough-and- 
tumble  world  of  ward  politics  began  in  1900 
when,  at  the  age  of  ten.  he  lost  a  scuffle 
with  the  kid  down  the  block  who  had  ripped 
down  the  Kennedy  sign  from  in  front  of  the 
Russert  residence.  It  was  his  first  political 
lesson:  stay  out  of  a  fight  you  can't  win. 
Crafty  Timmy  then  persuaded  a  paperboy 
chum  to  let  him  deliver  part  of  the  boys' 
Evening  News  route,  and  Russert  slipped 
Kennedy  brochures  into  the  fold  before 
flinging  the  paper  onto  neighborhood  door- 
steps. 

In  school,  he  was  a  little  dynamo,  and  the 
nuns  doted  on  him.  He  was  a  do-gooder  who 
didn't  really  seem  to  be  a  goody-goody. 
From  the  first,  he  says.  "I  don't  know  what 
motivated  me  more,  fear  of  failure  or  the 
need  for  success."  Named,  In  ISM.  the  Out- 
standing Youth  of  the  Year  of  the  Diocese 
of  Buffalo,  he  chose  a  small  and  undistin- 
guished Jesuit  school  In  Cleveland.  John 
Carroll  University.  Not  only  did  he  become 
president  of  the  student  body,  he  was  the 
campus  impresario,  booking  and  organizing 
rock  concerts.  "I  learned  an  awful  lot  about 
dealing  with  temperamental  talent  and 
egoa."  he  says  with  a  laugh  and  a  roll  of  the 
eye.  "Politics  is  the  same  thing." 

The  college  graduate  went  to  work  for  the 
city  comptroller  of  Buffalo.  Oeorge  D. 
O'Connell,  and  learned  ward  politics  at  the 


feet  of  Frank  Ssuniewics  Jr.  ("Frankle  Son- 
of-a-Bltch. "  he  called  himself),  the  leader  of 
the  fifteenth  ward  of  Buffalo.  SnuUewics 
took  him  to  the  Roosevelt  restaurant  every 
day  for  lunch,  where  Rusaert  wolfed  down 
beef-on-kommelweck  sandwiches  and  the 
savory  anecdotes  of  political  old-timers. 
"Timmy  learned  street  politics."  remembers 
Szuniewicz,  "which  is  just  finding  out  what 
people  think  down  the  street,  not  what's 
written  in  the  newspaper."  Rusaert  knew 
that  he  could  make  it  in  Buffalo,  but  that 
Buffalo  would  not  make  it  for  him.  Law  was 
the  answer,  and  he  enrolled  at  the  Cleve- 
land-MarshaU  College  of  Law.  a  middling 
law  school  back  in  Ohio.  Law  school  did  not 
give  him  a  profession  so  much  as  a  tech- 
nique for  problem  solving. 

After  graduating.  Russert  was  working  in 
Buaffalo  as  the  weatera  regional  representa- 
tive for  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
when  the  great  blizsard  of  1977  deacended. 
As  the  snow  fell,  he  rose  to  the  occaaton— 
orguiUng  relief,  then  unwinding  at  what 
he  describes  as  "the  beat  parties  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city."  Three  days  later  Moyni- 
han arrived  to  tour  the  area.  There  be 
found  Russert.  in  an  oversize  parka  and 
Ttniberland  boots,  the  young  wtzard  of  the 
bllanrd.  "You're  coming  back  with  me," 
Moynihan  said.  "And."  recalls  Russert.  "I 
got  on  the  plane,  no  sultcaae.  nothing." 

Together  they  drafted  a  letter  to  Preai- 
dent  Carter  asking  for  disaster  aid.  Once  in 
Washington  Moynihan  urged  him  to  stay.  It 
didnt  take  much  persuading.  Moynihan  had 
a  crack  staff— Ivy  League  degreca  and  a  cer- 
tain Intellectual  arrogance.  Rusaert.  the 
truck  driver's  son  from  the  sticks,  was  a  Mt 
cowed.  "I  didn't  reoognlae.  for  example, 
some  of  the  referrenoes  to  Trotskytiea  and 
Menshevlks,  or  understand  the  nuances  of 
the  growth  of  liberalism  in  the  CCNY  cafe- 
teria." But  he  soon  reallMd  that  he  did 
know  a  thing  or  two  that  they  didnt  know. 
"I  understood  what  a  Demorcatie  senator 
from  New  York  needed  to  stand  for."  says 
Russert.  "And  I  enjoyed  saying  sometlmea. 
That's  an  interesting  idea.  sir.  but  it  wont 
play  in  Buffalo.'" 

Moynihan.  the  chUd  of  HeU's  Kitchen 
who  had  made  it  in  the  Establiahment.  saw 
in  Russert  a  younger  self.  At  twenty-nine, 
after  two  and  a  half  years  as  a  legislative  as- 
sistant, the  energetic  and  hlgh-ipirited 
lawyer  who  operated  the  telephone  like  an 
extra  appendage  became  the  youngest  chief 
of  staff  in  the  UjS.  Senate.  He  remained 
Moynihan's  principal  spokeman  and  a  favor- 
ite of  the  press.  He  drank  with  Journalists, 
gossiped  with  them,  knew  what  they  needed 
for  a  story  and  how  to  get  it.  When  a  report- 
er was  desperate  to  reach  a  source.  Rusaert 
would  pluck  the  made  number  from  his 
spinning  wheel  of  namca.  "Look,  here  it  is." 
he  would  say.  "U  he  asks  you  where  you  got 
it,  say  It  was  in  the  files.  So  put  it  In  your 
fUcs.  take  it  out.  and  caU  him."  The  JesulU 
would  be  proud. 

With  Moynihan  facing  a  potentially  diffi- 
cult reelection  fight  in  1982.  Russert  took  a 
leave  of  absence  as  chief  of  staff  to  become 
campaign  manager.  "If  you  were  writing  a 
military  history."  explains  Moynihan.  "Tim 
would  be  among  those  commanders  who  are 
brilliant  at  forcing  their  antagonists  into 
untenable  positions  by  exerting  pressures 
that  they  don't  entirely  recognize  at  the 
time."  Commander  Russert's  most  memora- 
ble maneuver  was  the  Caputo  Oambit.  Rus- 
sert anticipated  that  Congressman  Bruce 
Caputo  would  be  Moynihan's  strongest  Re- 
publican challenger.  He  prepared  for  battle 
by  reading  every  Caputo  clip  he  could  find. 


assiduously  marking  down  each  vote,  fact 
and  assertion  on  jrellow  legal  pads.  "Incon- 
sistencies began  to  emerge."  says  Russert. 
What  materialised  was  Caputo's  contradic- 
tory claims  about  a  military  career.  Russert 
mentioned  this  discrepancy  to  two  Journal- 
ists who  were  to  have  limch  with  Caputo. 
The  first  thing  out  of  Caputo's  mouth  after 
he  opened  his  napkin  was  that  he  had 
served  In  Vietnam.  The  reporters  checked  it 
out.  It  was  false.  Caputo  was  kaput  Moyni- 
han went  on  to  win  with  the  largest  majori- 
ty In  a  midterm  election  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate. 

That  same  November  a  plucky  lawyer 
from  Queens  named  Mario  Cuomo  was 
elected  governor  of  New  York.  With  Moyni- 
han's blessing,  and  Mrs.  Moynihan's  obser- 
vation that  "everybody  has  to  grow  up  and 
leave  home,"  Russert  went  to  work  for  the 
new  governor.  He  was  drawn  to  him  by  the 
question  that  Cuomo  himself  seemed  to  per- 
sonify: Can  government  be  effective  and  ef- 
ficient and  still  be  progressive  and  oompas- 
slanate7  Officially,  Russert  was  Counselor 
to  the  Oovemor,  a  title  concocted  by  Cuomo 
that  barely  suggested  the  myriad  ways  that 
Russert  served  him.  Russert  participated  In 
the  formulation  of  policy  and  legislation, 
ran  the  press  office  and  was  Cuomo's  princi- 
pal spokesman.  Russert  was  all  things  to 
Cuomo,  but  not  to  every  reporter.  Some 
local  Journalists,  muttering  that  Russert 
only  schmooaed  with  national  typea  and  TV 
reporters,  grumbled  that  Russert  was  better 
at  swapping  stories  than  pushing  papers. 

In  the  Jargon  of  television.  Cuomo  might 
be  described  as  a  "high  concept"  poUtldan. 
Russert  honed  that  concept.  "Tim  is  excel- 
lent at  synthesizing  things  and  then  articu- 
lating them."  says  Cuomo.  Utat  is  precisely 
what  he  helped  the  governor  do  at  the 
Democratic  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
"He  was  able  to  help  me  make  my  ease  In  a 
way  that  I  could  not  have  done  by  myself," 
says  Cuomo.  Russert  was  credited  with 
giving  him  so-called  nstlonal  exposure. 
Much  of  that  consisted  of  orebestratlnc  tel- 
evision coverage  and  organizing  Meet  Mario 
breakfasts  for  VIPs  the  governor  might  not 
have  met  otherwise.  "Tim  has  great  credibtl- 
ity,"  says  Cuomo  generously,  "and  I  bor- 
rowed some  of  that  credibility." 

But  NBC  wanted  to  borrow  it  also.  Not 
lone  sfter  Larry  Grossman  was  named  NBC 
News  president,  his  friend,  the  Washington 
lawyer  and  former  Nixon  White  House 
counsel,  Leonard  Oarment.  suggested  Oross- 
man  look  up  Russert.  Give  him  a  call.  Gar- 
ment told  his  chum,  he's  an  Irish  meiueft. 
The  rabblnlcal-looklng  Grossman  and  the 
boyish,  bearish  Irishman  hit  it  off.  "They 
have  one  big  thing  in  common,"  says  Oar- 
ment, "they  both  have  fun  while  succeed- 
ing." Orossman  called  Cuomo  to  make  him 
an  offer  for  his  valued  counselor.  Cuomo, 
realizing  he  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  an  opportunity,  reluctantly  said  okay. 

The  fifth-floor  executive  offices  at  NBC 
News  are  a  study  in  muted  power  beige  car- 
peting, beige  walls,  beige  desks,  beige  execu- 
tives. Russert's  expansive  office  is  situated 
next  to  Grossman's— prime  real  estate  in 
the  geography  of  office  politics.  Grossman 
is  the  fifth  president  of  NBC  News  in  eleven 
years.  The  thouchtfuL  bearded  savior  of 
PBS.  Grossman  Is  an  advertising  man  by 
profession.  Like  Russert,  Grossman  was 
never  a  newsman.  But  Oroasman  knows  that 
television  is  not  a  vocation  of  long  appren- 
ticeships; a  tyro  like  Russert  can  adapt 
quickly. 

Even  among  NBC  veterans,  there  were 
few  raised  eyebrows  when  a  news  neophyte 


like  Russert  came  aboard.  The  general  view 
was  that  his  lack  of  Journalistic  credentials 
was  balanced  by  his  experience  in  the  politi- 
cal arena.  No  one  seemed  overly  concerned 
about  possible  poUtical  bias.  Grossman  ac- 
knowledges that  after  hiring  Russert  the 
first  question  he  was  asked  by  the  NBC 
board  of  directors  was  whether  the  new 
vice-president  would  be  partisan,  but  he 
finds  the  whole  issue  tedious.  "Look,  we're 
aU  giown-ups  here."  Grossman  says  wearily. 
Russert's  counterpart  at  ABC.  David  Burke, 
suggests  there  is  a  built-in  safeguard  against 
bias.  "News  people  are  the  most  cynlcsl  in 
the  world."  says  Burke,  "and  they  will 
double-think  anyone's  motivea.  Their  very 
skepUdsm  is  one  guarantee  that  people  who 
have  crossed  the  line  will  be  held  to  a  tough 
standard." 

Crossing  the  line,  though,  may  well  be  the 
wrong  metaphor.  Actually,  the  connection 
between  poUtics  and  the  media  U  incestu- 
ous, so  intertwined  that  it  Is  hard  to  sepa- 
rate one  from  the  other.  Such  cosiness 
seems  to  bother  almost  no  one.  And  why 
should  it?  asks  Oeorge  WilL  "What  I  think 
is  supposed  to  be  at  Jeopardy  here,"  says 
Will,  "is  the  moral  purity  of  the  media.  But 
you  have  to  believe  in  that  first  I  can  be- 
lieve many  things— six  impossible  things 
before  breakfast  Lewis  CarroU  wrote.  That 
I  can't  believe." 

TJk>  more  than  two  months  after  Joining 
NBC.  Russert  is  worried  less  about  purity 
than  about  numbers.  He  is  charged  up  by 
the  fact  that  NBC  News  has  been  in  second 
place,  behind  CBS.  for  three  straight  weeks. 
The  network's  new  theme,  mc  mws  ok  the 
MOVE,  is  his  anthem  as  well.  Along  with 
OrtMsman.  he  is  determined  to  return  NBC 
to  the  glory  days  of  Huntley  and  Brinkley. 
whoa  theirs  was  the  news  to  watch. 

Russert's  commitment  to  that  task  begins 
before  sunup. 

0:30  aJSL  His  alarm  goes  off.  and  he  grog- 
gily  watches  the  toU  end  of  NBC's  early- 
morning  news  program.  NBC  News  at  Sun- 
rise. Leaving  his  brownstone  apartment  on 
Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side,  he  buys  the 
three  New  York  papers.  During  the  twenty- 
minute  cab  ride  to  the  Cardio-Fitness 
Center  at  RockefeUer  Center,  he  reads  ss 
much  as  he  can.  A  beUever  in  recycling  in- 
formation, he  asks  the  driver.  "You  want 
these  papers?"  The  cabby  looks  at  him  as  if 
he  were  trashing  the  backseat  Russert 
takes  them. 

8:30  a.m.  The  Cardio-Fitness  Center  Clad 
in  the  required  imif  orm— a  pale-blue  T-shirt 
and  navy-blue  shorts— Russert  Is  doggedly 
pedaling  an  Air-Dyne  sUtlonary  bicycle 
while  watching  Jane  Pauley  wind  up  the 
Today  show  on  a  television  screen  above 
him.  After  the  workout  he  walks  across  the 
street  to  NBC  aitd  stops  by  the  Today  set  to 
chat  with  the  show's  producer.  Steve  Fried- 
man. Friedman  laughs  when  Russert  tells 
him  that  the  guys  at  Cardio-Fitness  pedaled 
faster  during  the  show's  rock  4c  roll  seg- 
ment on  Little  Richard. 

9:15  a.m.  Grapefruit  Juice,  no  coffee.  He 
scans  The  Washington  Post,  The  WaU 
Street  Journal  and  USA  Today.  Hto  office  Is 
orderly  now,  but  by  5  p.m.  it  wiU  resemble  a 
battlefield  strewn  with  crumpled  newspa- 
peiB.  the  casualties  of  the  day's  events.  He 
st«>ps  by  Grossman's  office  to  discuss  strate- 
gy for  an  upcoming  affiliates'  meeting. 

0:45  ajn.  The  first  meeting  of  the  day  in  a 
day  full  of  meetings.  In  the  medliun  of  tele- 
vision, meetings  are  the  method.  With  styr- 
ofoam  cups  of  coffee  steaming  before  them, 
eight  NBC  News  vlce-presldenU.  the  execu- 
tive producers  of  Nightly  News.  Today  and 


Suivise.  sit  in  Breuer  chairs  around  a  long, 
rectangular  table  in  room  508.  At  the  head 
sits  Grossman,  wearing  what  appears  to  be  a 
varsity-letterman's  sweater  with  the  NBC 
insignia  emblazoned  on  it  making  him  look 
like  chief  cheerleader.  Joe  Bartelme.  the 
general  manager  for  U.S.  news,  and  Jerry 
Lamprecht  the  general  manager  for  foreign 
news,  run  down  the  day's  stories.  Grossman 
rubs  his  beard.  "Anything  else?"  he  asks. 
The  meeting  Is  brief,  fifteen  minutes,  and 
terse.  On  the  way  back  to  their  offices.  Rus- 
sert and  Oroasman  discuss  a  correspondent 
who  has  been  doing  an  Impressive  Job.  "He's 
a  strong  writer,  very  poetic,  and  an  avuncu- 
lar presence  on  the  screen."  Russert  says. 
Grossman  nods. 

10:45  a.m.  Russert  meeU  with  an  advertis- 
ing executive  about  promotional  ads.  He 
finds  them  self-serving  and  tells  the  fellow 
to  have  the  copy  rewritten.  At  the  moment 
Russert's  principal  chore  is  to  be  the  point 
man  in  NBCs  aggressive  effort  to  integrate 
and  promote  the  news  organization.  "The 
idea  is  that  news  should  get  a  fair  share  of 
what  in  effect  is  internal  pnmiotion."  says 
Russert,  "with  each  individual  show,  Nidtt- 
ly  News,  Today,  Sunrise,  feeding  the 
others."  Russert  evaluates  every  on-air  pro- 
motion and  is  the.  prime  mover  in  the  NBC 
News  on  the  Move  campaign.  One  part  of 
the  plan  calls  for  NBC  entertainment  stars, 
like  the  Great  Communicator  Bill  Cosby,  to 
tout  NBC  News  in  brief  spots.  "Isnt  it  Just 
as  important  to  see  someone  talking  about 
NBC  News  as  a  ten-second  promo  for  Punky 
Brewster?"  says  Russert  "It's  Just  like  poU- 
tics. You  institutionalize  an  image  and 
people  come  to  believe  in  it" 

13  noon.  The  editorial  board  meeting. 
Clustered  about  a  round  table  at  the  north 
end  of  Grossman's  office  are  executive  vice- 
president  Tom  PetUt  senior  vice-president 
John  Lane.  Brokaw.  John  ChanceUor, 
NBC's  «minence  grise.  Grossman  and  Rus- 
sert InsUtuted  by  Grossman,  the  board  is  a 
kind  of  coUective  corporate  conscienoe  cum 
big-boy  bull  session.  They  examine  the 
meriU  of  current  Issues  and  stories  and  look 
ahead  to  future  ones.  Brokaw,  anchorman 
of  the  NighUy  News,  values  Russert's  pres- 
ence for  a  number  of  reasons.  "I  feel  like 
he's  someone  I  went  to  high  school  with." 
says  Brokaw.  "But  more  than  that  Tim  is 
someone  who  can  come  in  my  office,  look 
me  in  the  eye  and  tell  me  something  I  may 
not  want  to  hear." 

3:30  p.m.  The  Nightly  News  scheduling 
meeting  on  the  fifth  floor.  The  news  pro- 
ducers discuss  that  evening's  lineup  of  sto- 
ries. Russert  attends  this  meeting  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  what's  happening.  He 
mostly  listens,  injecting  the  occasional  wise- 
crack. "It's  Important  for  news  executives  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  the  producers  and 
their  show,"  he  says.  "You  Just  cant  say,  I 
think  you  should  lead  with  sucd-and-such  a 
segment  They  would  throw  you  out  the 
door.  As  they  should."  Aft«T»ard  Russert 
meeU  with  a  corporate  honcho  to  discuss 
the  contracts  of  various  on-air  talent  and 
review  some  of  NBC's  efforU  to  stay  out  of 
the  ratings  cellar.  "Ratings  are  what  this 
business  Is  all  about— being  there  first"  he 
says,  clenching  his  fist  For  Russert  the  un- 
competitive life  is  not  worth  living. 

6:45  pjn.  The  vice-presidaiU  gather  once 
again.  "We  rehash  the  day,  find  out  what's 
on  people's  minds  and  talk  about  upcoming 
stories,"  Russert  says.  Whm  the  meeting 
breaks  up,  Russert  vainly  attempts  to 
answer  a  stack  of  messages.  At  6:15  p.m..  as 
he  is  on  his  way  out  the  door,  the  phone 
rings.  His  secretary  has  gone,  so  he  pidts  it 


up  himself.  "Mis-ter  Chan-cel-lor,"  he  says. 
spreading  out  the  syllables  in  comradely  sal- 
utation. He  listens,  shifting  his  weight  from 
one  foot  to  the  other.  "I  agree.  Let's  talk 
after  the  show." 

6:30  pjn.  Russert.  Lane  and  Pettit  wander 
by  Grossman's  office  to  watch  the  first  net- 
work feed.  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
show,  it  can  be  revised  for  the  7  pjn.  broad- 
cast Several  months  ago,  after  the  unex- 
plained crash  of  an  American  plane  in  Cen- 
tral America,  a  report  came  over  the  wire 
that  Barry  Ooldwater,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  intelligence  committee,  was  making 
an  announcement  at  0:30  p  jn.  The  clarifica- 
tion would  be  too  late  for  the  first  feed.  "I 
knew  that  If  the  chairman  was  briefed,"  re- 
calls Russert  "the  vice-chairman  was  also 
briefed.  The  vtoe-chairman  happened  to  be 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan."  Russert  rang 
Moynihan  and  garnered  enough  declassified 
detaila  to  enable  NBC  to  lead  with  the  story. 
After  the  show.  Russert's  evening  may  be 
devoted  to  a  dinner  party,  or  perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent passton:  movies.  On  a  rainy  Sunday, 
he  might  see  three  films.  And.  on  the  off 
chance  that  a  rerun  of  Cool  Hand  Luke  is 
on  television,  he  will  watch  that,  as  he  has 
already,  eleven  times  before. 

11-.30.  At  home.  Russert's  nlghtiy  dilem- 
ma: What  to  watch?  What  to  watch? 
Carson?  Nigfatline?  Or  his  beloved  Honey- 
mooners?  Switching  channels  Just  wasn't 
the  answer.  Technology  rescued  him  from 
his  nightly  existential  quandary.  Last  De- 
cember be  had  three  television  monitors  in- 
stalled in  the  living  room.  He  ends  the  day 
as  he  begins  it  bathed  in  the  glowing  light 
of  a  television  screen. 

Television  news  has  replaced  politics  at 
the  center  of  Russert's  life  and  imagination. 
He  already  seems  to  regard  his  new  field 
with  the  same  veneratitm  he  had  for  his  old 
one.  Russert  confutes  the  stereotype  of  the 
detached  network  executive  insulated  In  the 
steel-and-glass  cocoons  of  Sixth  Avenue.  He 
is  a  populist  in  the  world's  most  popular 
mf^'""  For  him.  popularity  is  not  synony- 
mous with  inferiority:  "The  pubUc  Is  not  be- 
guiled." He  mulls  this  over.  When  be  con- 
centrates, he  leans  forward  in  his  chair, 
hunched  over,  legs  spread,  like  a  high- 
sehool  coach  diagraming  a  play  in  the  dirt 
"They  know  what  they  want  and  what  they 
want  is  usiMlly  rld>t  I  really  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  better  candidate  wins."  Rus- 
sert is  a  democrat  with  a  small  d.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  he  takes  so  much  ribMng  from 
his  former  boss  about  Joining  the  doasy 
world  of  network  television.  Acoording  to 
Oovemor  Cuomo,  a  stand-up  comedian 
manqut  whoae  deadpan  deUv«7  is  fUwIess. 
"There  are  Just  two  things  Tim  has  to  do: 
get  his  weight  under  control,  and  never, 
never,  lacquer  his  naOs." 

He  doesnt  have  the  time  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  anyway.  Nor  does  he  have  the  tem- 
perament to  worry  about  those  who  may 
suspect  him  of  having  a  hidden  poUtical 
itgenda.  Russert  signed  a  standard,  three- 
year  NBC  executive  contract  It  expires  in 
October  of  1987.  Just  in  time,  suggest  some 
old  poUtical  handa.  for  Russert  to  hitch  his 
star  to  the  Cuomo  for  President  bandwagon. 
"I've  always  Uved  with  rumors  and  specula- 
tion." he  says.  "I  made  a  conscious  decision 
to  leave  poUtics  for  the  media.  I  have  on- 
barked  on  a  new  career.  The  decision  sur- 
prised a  lot  of  people.  To  suggest  that  this  is 
aU  part  of  some  Machiavellian  scheme  is 
absurd." 

Ah,  but  the  question  is.  What  would  Met- 
temlch,  not  MachiaveUl,  say  about  it?  Rus- 
sert Is  fond  of  recounting  an  anecdote  about 
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the  cunninc  Auatiian  statesman.  The  story 
la  Instructive.  "Mettemkh  was  woken  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night."  Rusaert  says,  with 
a  hint  of  Impish  glee,  "and  told  that  the 
Russian  ambassador  had  Just  dropped  dead. 
Metterlch  nibbed  his  eyes  and  said.  What 
could  be  his  motive?' "  Rusaert  chuckles.  If 
he  has  ulterior  motives,  he  Is  keeping  them 
tohimseU. 

Right  now.  his  allegiance  Is  to  NBC  and 
the  news.  Rusaert  considers  his  deaertion: 
"In  politics,  you  now  what  the  press  is  going 
to  ssk.  you  know  what  they're  going  to 
pounce  on  and  how  they're  going  to  take 
what  you  said  and  interpret  it.  Having  an- 
ticipated that  for  eight  years."  he  sajrs  with 
a  knowing  smile,  "it's  now  pretty  much  the 
way  I  thought  it  was." 

The  one  thing  that  he  feared  might 
happen,  didn't.  Russert  dreaded  post-poli- 
tics deoompreasion.  "Politics  is  the  kind  of 
profession  that  you're  making  ten  decisions 
per  minute:  yes.  no.  yes."  he  says.  "Sudden- 
ly, people  leave  politics,  and  the  phones 
don't  ring."  He  has  discovered  that  the  me- 
tabolism rate  Is  Just  as  frenetic  in  television. 
"This  is  the  closest  thing  there  Is  to  the 
day-in.  day-out  concern  in  politics  about 
what's  going  on  in  the  world."  he  avers, 
turning  up  the  volume  on  the  center  moni- 
tor for  a  report  by  an  NBC  correspondent 
on  Capitol  Hill.  "You  don't  have  a  week  to 
think  about  it."  he  aiuiounces  with  enthusi- 
asm. "You  have  to  decide  what  things  mean 
in  a  few  minutes.  It  really  Is  blood  and 
guts."  He  grins.  'It's  wild." 


LET'S  TALK  WITH  CASTRO 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President.  "Let's  Talk 
With  Castro"  is  the  title  of  an  excel- 
lent and  prescient  Op-Ed  piece  written 
by  Representative  Bill  AixxAiron  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  also  is  a  sentiment  which  I  have 
expressed  myself  over  the  past  years, 
especially  since  my  trip  to  Cuba  in 
1974  with  Senator  Javits.  As  a  result 
of  two  recent  trips  to  Cuba,  the  last 
one  in  January  when  he  and  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Leach  spent  a  total  of 
over  38  hours  with  the  Cuban  Presi- 
dent. Congressman  Alxxahokr  believes 
that  the  administration  should  re- 
spond positively  to  Cuba's  conciliatory 
overtures  to  the  United  States. 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  have  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  normalizing  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  because  I  believe  that 
could  improve  the  prospects  of  reduc- 
ing Cuba's  intervention  in  the  area. 
One  immediate  result  of  normalization 
would  likely  be  the  reduction  in 
Cuba's  spewing  of  harsh  invective  and 
hatred  in  the  region  against  the 
United  States.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Cuba  feels  so  bitter  toward  the  United 
States  since  this  Nation  has  attempted 
to  assassinate  its  leaders,  has  launched 
one  large  invasion  of  that  nation  and 
who  knows  how  noany  minor  ones,  and 
has  done  its  best  to  isolate  Cuba  from 
Its  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  agreement  on  immigration,  con- 
cluded in  December  and  now  being  im- 
plemented, is  a  stark  demonstration 
that  the  United  States  and  Cuba  can 
deal  with  each  other  on  matters  of 


mutual  concern  and  Interest.  Let  us 
build  on  the  momentum  begun  by  the 
agreement  and  see  if  Fidel  Castro  is 
serious  about  his  expressed  wUllngneas 
to  talk  about  other  lisuea  of  mutual 
concern,  which  could  hold  out  the 
prospect  for  a  peace  settlement  in 
Central  America  and  a  reduction  of 
tensions  in  southern  Africa.  This 
theme  also  is  stressed  in  the  Alexan- 
der article  which  I  highly  recommend 
to  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  excellent 
article  by  Representative  Bnx  Alex- 
ANDiR  from  the  Pebniary  14  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  fuU 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoito. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRo,  as  follows: 

Lbt's  Talk  With  Castro 
(By  William  V.  Alexander.  Jr.) 

WASRnraTOM.— President  Reagan  would 
make  a  serious  mistake  if  he  rejected  the 
condllatory  offer  tendered  this  month  by 
Fidel  Castro. 

The  Cuban  leader's  message  is  clear  he 
wants  to  lessen  tensions  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  This,  he  hopes,  will  give 
Cuba  access  to  United  Statea  markets  and 
improve  the  prospect  that  entrepreneurs 
will  take  advantage  of  Cuba's  new  law  per- 
mitting foreign  investment  In  exchange. 
President  Castro  seems  willing  to  cooperate 
In  bringing  about  a  political  solution  to 
problems  in  Central  America  and  Aftica. 

My  recent  tripa  to  Cuba,  in  August  and 
January,  convince  me  that  Mr.  Castro 
means  business.  For  all  his  Communist  ide- 
ology, he  Is  a  shrewd  observer  of  interna- 
tional economic  trends  and  he  looks  with 
some  envy  on  the  developing  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
liepubllc  of  China. 

Economically,  things  are  not  going  well 
for  Cuba.  At  present,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
subsidising  the  Cuban  economy  at  the  rate 
of  some  $4  billion  to  $4.fi  bUlion  snnuaUy. 
Yet  Moscow  Is  apparently  reluctant  to  In- 
crease iU  aid.  and  Mr.  Castro  fears  that  the 
help  may  eventually  stop  altogether.  Even 
with  that  help,  which  need  not  be  repaid. 
Cuba's  foreign  debt  is  said  to  range  between 
$10  billion  and  #12  biUion— more  than  iU  es- 
timated gross  national  product. 

President  Castro's  proposed  solution  Is  a 
30  percent  Increase  in  exports  to  Western 
nations  that  pay  in  hard  currency.  Cuban 
leaders  are  also  particularly  interested  In 
Joint  ventures  that  would  yield  manufac- 
tured products  for  export. 

For  35  years.  Fidel  Castro  has  pushed  the 
Cuban  economy  toward  Industrallsatlon. 
with  limited  success.  Agricultural  exports 
dominate,  as  they  did  before  the  revolution. 
Food  and  coiuumer  goods  are  rationed.  Low 
productivity  remains  a  problem  despite 
measures  to  encourage  decentralised  man- 
agement 

The  country's  economic  problems  are  also 
compounded  by  politics.  The  new  genera- 
tion—more than  half  the  population— was 
bom  after  Mr.  Castro  came  to  power  and  is 
particularly  impatient  for  signs  of  economic 
progress.  The  new  law  allowing  Cubans  to 
own  their  own  homes,  and  the  appearance 
of  supermarkets  stocked  with  scarce  con- 
sumer goods,  were  undoubtedly  designed  to 
satisfy  this  generation  while  spurring  In- 
creased productivity  among  all  workers.  The 
resumption  of  economic  relations  with  the 


United  SUtes  would  be  the  next  logical  step 
in  this  direction. 

We  might  begin  to  move  toward  a  thaw  by 
opening  talks  on  several  Immediate  poInU 
of  tension.  In  particular.  Mr.  Castro  Is  will- 
ing to  dlseuas  aircraft  hUaeklng.  radio  inter- 
ference caused  by  overlapping  broadcast  fre- 
quendea.  mutual  assistance  for  distressed 
ships  and  disputes  over  common  fishing 
grounds.  The  United  Stotca  has  an  interest 
in  making  progress  on  all  four  Issues, 
whether  or  not  negotiations  led  to  some- 
thing bigger. 

If.  however,  the  talks  did  go  well,  we 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  Mr.  Cas- 
tro's offer  to  work  together  to  find  a  peace- 
ful reairiution  to  tensions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Africa. 

For  openers.  Mr.  Castro  says  be  would 
agree  in  advance  to  the  concept  of  third 
party  "veriflcaiton"  of  ooraplianoe  with  any 
Central  American  treaty  negotiated  by  the 
Contadora  Oroup— Colombia.  Mexico. 
Panama  and  Venesuela.  This  would  indeed 
be  a  significant  step  toward  peace,  for  the 
absence  of  a  veriflcaiton  provisioa  was  the 
stated  reason  that  the  United  States  reject- 
ed the  first  Contadora  treaty  propoaaL 

Surely  It  U  in  the  United  States'  interest 
to  pursue  this  offer.  Both  Cul>a  and  the 
Soviet  Union  consider  that  they  have  a 
major  stake  in  the  future  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemtaphere. 
Unto  now,  Washington  has  aeen  this  as 
something  necessary  threatening.  It  need 
not  be.  Would  it  not  after  all  be  In  our  inter- 
est to  lessen  tensions  with  the  only  oountoy 
in  the  hemisphere  with  a  military  faciUty  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Soviet  Union?  What's 
more,  if  we  can  negotiate  with  the  Russians, 
surely  we  can  talk  with  the  Cubans.  What 
do  we  Iwve  to  lose? 

lessening  tensions  between  our  two  coun- 
tries through  ctiltural  exchanges  and.  even- 
tually, trade,  could  also  strengthen  the 
bonds  created  by  our  common  cultural  her- 
itage. In  the  long  run.  such  exchanges 
might  even  be  an  opportunity  to  export 
American  political  Ideals  to  Cuba.  Our 
nation  has  200  years  of  experience  in 
making  the  American  Revolution  work— and 
we  should  be  willing  to  share  the  wisdom  of 
this  experience.  Let  us  be  Ug  enough,  as  a 
nation,  to  Invite  Mr.  Castro  and  the  Cuban 
people  to  the  conference  table. 


SENATOR  QUAYLB'S  CONTRIBU- 
TION  TO  SENATE  REFORM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
we  have  finally  resolved  the  assign- 
ments to  the  so-called  A  committees  of 
the  Senate,  r  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  Senator  Qttatlb.  for 
his  diligent  efforts  to  bring  about 
reform  of  the  Senate  committee 
system. 

As  chairman  of  the  temporary  Select 
Committee  To  Study  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee System.  Senator  Qoatli  faced 
a  formidable  task.  Although  most  Sen- 
ators perceived  the  need  for  reform  to 
mjike  the  Senate  more  efficient,  there 
was  and  continues  to  be  strong  resist- 
ance to  many  of  the  specific  changes 
needed  to  bring  about  such  reform. 
Despite  this  institutional  inertia.  Sen- 
ator QtrAYLZ  succeeded  in  fashioning  a 
bold  and  challenging  set  of  reoHnmen- 


dations  that  were  reported  out  of  his 
committee  by  a  12-to-O  vote.  Putting 
together  a  set  of  reform  recommenda- 
tions that  were  unanimously  support- 
ed by  the  diverse  membership  of  his 
select  committee  is  a  notable  accom- 
plishment in  itself. 

Yet.  Senator  Quatue  has  not 
stopped  there.  Indeed,  the  A  commit- 
tee resolutions  that  we  passed  last 
week  distinctly  bear  his  stamp.  Up 
until  this  point  we  have  drifted  into 
greater  and  greater  expansion  of  the 
number  of  A  committee  slots.  Rather 
than  facing  up  to  difficult  assignment 
problems  we  have  tended  to  merely 
expand  the  size  of  the  A  committees. 
If  we  would  continue  on  this  course, 
we  probably  would  have  increased  the 
number  of  A  committee  slots  from  the 
231  of  the  98th  Congress  to  about  245 
slots. 

As  Senator  Qua-nx  correctly  noted, 
this  trend  tends  to  further  dilute  most 
Senators'  effectiveness  as  they  are 
spread  even  more  thinly.  Senators  find 
it  increasingly  more  difficult  to  attend 
all  of  the  committee  meetings  that  are 
scheduled  and  as  a  result  chairmen  are 
frustrated  by  their  inability  to  muster 
a  quorum. 

As  a  result  of  Senator  Qitayle's  dill- 
gent  leadership  and  with  the  help  of 
Senator  MATTiii<a,T.  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Committees,  we  re- 
versed the  trend  and  reduced  the 
number  of  A  committee  slots  from  231 
to  214.  Even  though  this  final  result 
was  somewhat  larger  than  the  ideal 
set  forth  by  the  select  committee  pro- 
posal, this  nevertheless  represents  an 
outstanding  achievement  by  Senator 
QUATLX. 


and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  resolution 
wiUbesUted. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  73)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  8. 
4S7. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  73)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  73 

ReatAved.  That  pursuant  to  secUon  402(c> 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  457,  a  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
to  provide  assistance  for  famine  relief,  reha- 
bilitation, recovery,  and  refugee  assistance 
in  Africa.  Such  waiver  U  necessary  to  allow 
the  authorization  of  an  appropriation  of 
$175,000,000  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  In 
Africa  suffering  from  food  supply  problems 
due  to  drought  and  other  calamltiea. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a>  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  15.  1994,  deadline  be- 
cause the  extent  of  the  food  supply  emer- 
gency was  not  known  at  that  time. 

The  effect  of  not  considering  this  authori- 
saUon  would  be  to  deny  life  sustaining  and 
lifesaving  supplies  to  large  numbers  of 
starving  Africans. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:54  p.m..  recessed  until 
2:30  p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  MattihgltI. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  TM. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  3  pjn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:30  p.m..  recessed  untU  3 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [BCr.  McCoinrgLLl. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  re<x>gnlzed. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  call  up  Senate  Resolution  73,  the 
budget  waiver  to  accompany  S.  457. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  AND 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  S.  457. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

A  biU  (8.  4S7)  to  authorise  the  President 
to  furnish  iitf««*-~—  to  alleviate  the  human 
suffering  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for 
other  purpoaea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

8R0KT  TITLX 

SscnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"African  Funine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1985". 

nrrXRHATIOHAL  DiaasTBt  assistarcx 

Sac.  2.  Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  UAC.  2292- 
2292p)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  495K.  AnucAR  Faiorb  Assistarcb.— 
(a)  The  President  is  authorised  to  provide 
assistance  for  famine  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  recovery  In  Africa.  Assistance  under 
this  secUon  shaU  be  provided  for  humani- 
tarian piupoaes  and  shall  be  provided  on  a 
grant  basis.  Such  assistance  shall  include— 

"(1)   relief,   rehabilitation,   and   recovery 
projects    to    benefit    the    poorest    people. 
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wtUch  may  include  the  fumlrtiing  of  seeds 
for  i^anting.  fertiliser,  pesticides,  farm  Im- 
plements, farm  animals  and  vaccine  and  ve- 
temlnary  services  to  protect  livestock  upon 
which  people  depend,  blankets,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  disease  prevention  and  health 
care  projects,  water  proJecU  (including 
water  purification  and  well-driUIng).  small- 
scale  agricultural  projects,  and  food  protec- 
tion and  preservation  projects:  and 

"(2)  projects  to  meet  emergency  health 
needs.  Including  vaccinations. 

"(bXl)  To  the  maximimi  extent  practica- 
ble, the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  granu  to  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  axtd  interna- 
tional organizations. 

"(2)  Up  to  18  pereoit  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
used  for  emergency  health  projecU  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (aX2). 

"(8)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section,  up  to  $2,500,000  may  be 
traiMfertcd  to  the  'Operating  Expenses  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development' 
aoccnmt  and  used  for  management  support 
activities  %rrr*'*'*  with  the  plaiuiing.  mon- 
itoring, and  supervision  of  emergency  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  providing  supple- 
mental food  aid  to  countries  described  in 
section  5  of  Uie  African  Famine  Relief  and 
Recovery  Act  of  1985. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  otbnwise 
available  for  such  purpose,  there  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  $137.500J>00  for 
the  fiscal  year  1985  for  use  in  providing  as- 
sistanoe  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
f  umiabed  in  accordance  with  the  poUctes 
and  general  authorities  contained  in  section 
491.". 

MIOaATIOR  ARD  KBTDCSX  ASSISTARCS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounu  other- 
wise available  for  such  purpose,  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  "Migration  and  Refu- 
gee AssistaDce"  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 
$37,500,000  for  sMlstlng  refugees  and  dis- 
placed peracKis  In  Africa. 

(bXl)  Up  to  54  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
m»M»  available  to  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Program  Trust  Fund  for  projects 
such  as  those  proposed  at  the  second  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Assistance  to  Refu- 
geea  in  Africa  (ICARA  n)  to  address  the  im- 
mediate needs  created  by  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  in  Africa. 

(2)  Funds  which  are  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  and  which  are  not  made 
available  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  uaed 
by  the  Bureau  tm  Refugee  Programs  of  the 
Department  of  SUte  for  emergency  relief 
and  recovery  efforts  in  Africa. 

DEPARTMIRT  or  DSnRSB  ASSISTARCS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
furnish  such  assistance  for  the  United 
States  relief  effort  made  in  connection  with 
the  African  drought  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Administrator 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  Sudi  assistance  shaU  include 
sea  and  air  transport  for  relief  supplies,  the 
furnishing  of  services  of  military  personnel, 
particularly  the  furnishing  of  medical  and 
health  services,  and  the  furnishing  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  suK>lies  that  are  appro- 
priate for  relief  purposes. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  the  costs  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  the  assistance  described  in  subsec- 
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Uon  <a)  out  of  applicable  appropriatlona  for 
the  Department  of  State  or  applicable  ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  the  Foreisn 
AnlBtance  Act  of  1961,  aa  the  caae  may  be. 
except  that— 

(1)  only  incremental  coats  may  be  recov- 
ered for  sea  or  air  transport  of  relief  sup- 
plies: and 

<2>  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  not 
be  reimbursed  for— 

(A)  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
for- 

<i)  the  regular  pay  and  allowances  of  mili- 
tary personnel  involved  in  the  relief  effort: 
or 

(ii)  the  costs  of  supplies  and  equipment 
furnished: 

(B)  depreciation  or  amortisation  of.  or 
usage  charges  for.  aircraft  or  vessels  in- 
volved in  the  relief  effort:  or 

(C)  any  equipment,  material,  or  supplies 
furnished  which  were  in  the  inventory  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  before  a  request 
for  assistance  was  made  under  subsection 
<a). 

oomtAL  raoYisiom 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  available  only  for  assist- 
ance in  those  countries  in  Africa  which  have 
suffered  during  calendar  years  I9M  and 
1985  from  exceptional  food  supply  problems 
due  to  drought  and  other  calamities. 

(b)  Assistance  may  be  provided  with  funds 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  by  this  act 
without  regard  to  section  630<eMl)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (23  U.S.C. 
2370(eMl)). 

<c>  In  addition  to  such  reports  that  the 
President  may  submit  to  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  a  final  report  on  this  Act  no 
later  than  September  30.  1985.  Such  final 
report  shall  include— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  uses  to  which 
funds  provided  under  this  Act  are  allocated 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961: 

(2)  the  identity  of  any  private  and  volun- 
tary organization  or  international  organisa- 
tion receiving  funds  under  this  act.  and  the 
amount  of  funds  received: 

(3)  the  amount  of  any  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  not  obligated  by  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1985: 

(4)  the  amount  of  funds  provided  on  a 
country-by-country  basis: 

(5)  a  list  of  projects  supported  under  this 
Act  which  are  not  expected  to  be  completed 
by  January  1. 1986. 

(6)  an  assessment  of  the  need  for  addition- 
al assistance  to  meet  the  short-term  emer- 
gency resuHing  from  the  food  supply  prob- 
lem: and 

(7)  a  description  of  the  equipment,  sup- 
plies, or  other  cargo  transported,  or  other 
resources  provided,  pursuant  to  section  4. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Al  Lehn,  a 
member  of  Senator  Dole's  staff,  be 
permitted  on  the  floor  during  consid- 
eration of  S.  457.  the  African  Famine 
Relief  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  bring 
before  this  body  today  S.  457.  the  Afri- 
can Famine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act 


of  1986,  as  amended  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

In  committee  markup  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  in  my  own 
behalf  and  in  behalf  of  Senators  8a«- 
BAMKS  and  BoscHwiTZ.  Although 
present  in  that  markup.  Senator 
TuBu  could  not  actively  participate 
since  new  members  had  not  yet  been 
confirmed  by  the  full  Senate.  Since  he 
is  now  an  official  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Tublb  would  like  to 
Join  us  in  cosponaorlng  the  substitute 
amendment  aidopted  by  the  commit- 
tee, as  would  Senator  Piosux. 

This  blU  authorlBes  $175  mllUon  in 
supplemental  fiscal  year  1985  funding 
for  nonfood  assistance  to  the  disaster 
stricken  areas  of  Africa.  Separate  ap- 
propriations legislation  which  Includes 
funding  for  both  food  and  nonfood  as- 
sistance has  already  been  reported  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  is  likely  to  be  enacted  this  week  or 
next.  Additional  food  assistance,  how- 
ever, does  not  require  new  authoriza- 
tion at  this  time,  since  there  is  already 
sufficient  authorisation  in  law. 

S.  457,  as  amended,  authorises  addi- 
tional fiscal  year  1985  funding  of 
)137.5  million  for  African  disaster  as- 
sistance and  $37.5  million  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee,  assistance  for  a  total 
emergency  authorisation  of  $175  mil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year.  The  bill  cre- 
ates new  authority  for  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  recovery  efforts  in  Africa 
and  directs  to  the  maglmum  extent 
practicable  such  aid  shall  be  provided 
through  international  and  private  and 
voluntary  organizations.  The  bill  also 
allows  that  a  percentage  of  the  addi- 
tional migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance funding  may  be  provided  to  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program 
Trust  Fund  for  projects  recommended 
by  the  second  International  Confer- 
ence on  Assistance  to  Refugees  in 
Africa.  Such  projects  are  designed  to 
help  host  countries  cope  with  ever-in- 
creasing niunbers  of  refugees.  The  bill 
also  requires  that  the  President  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  this  body  for 
taking  up  this  legislation  at  a  time 
when  many  other  pressing  concerns 
require  our  urgent  attention.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  address  this  matter 
expeditiotisly  in  order  to  initiate  the 
emergency  assistance  so  desperately 
needed  in  Africa  and  also  to  allow  this 
body  to  turn  its  full  attention  to  our 
own  pressing  domestic  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  anything  I  can  say 
about  the  crisis  in  African  has  already 
been  said  by  the  poignant  pictures  we 
have  all  seen  on  the  nightly  television 
newscasts  over  the  past  few  months. 
Members  of  this  body  have  already 
visited  personally  the  famine  region 
and  have  shared  with  us  their  own 
firsthand  perceptions. 


In  purely  htunan  terms,  the  famine 
and  drought  in  Africa  is  possibly  the 
most  massive  disaster  which  has  faced 
our  generation.  The  statistics  are  stag- 
gering and  underline  a  worsening  situ- 
ation. Bstimates  are  that  as  many  as 
150  million  people  in  Africa  are  affect- 
ed by  the  famine,  with  over  10  million 
people  threatened  by  actiul  starva- 
tion. Nearly  4  million  people  are  now 
refugees. 

As  difficult  as  it  is  to  comprehend 
the  dimensions  of  disaster  on  such  an 
enormous  scale,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
enormous  complexity  facing  the  inter- 
national cmnmunity  in  trying  to  meet 
this  disaster. 

The  worldwide  humanitarian  re- 
sponse to  Africa  has  been  enormous.  I 
know  that  each  of  us  would  commend 
the  citizens  of  this  country  for  their 
generous  assistance  in  responding  to 
appeals  from  relief  organizations. 

The  United  States  has.  in  fact,  been 
a  major  catalyst  in  launching  a  mas- 
sive worldwide  relief  effort,  providing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  food 
and  other  emergency  assistance. 

On  January  11  of  this  year  President 
Reagan  announced  proposals  to  in- 
crease U.S.  assistance  to  meet  the 
growing  crisis.  The  President  pledged 
the  United  States  to  meet  half  of  the 
food  needs  of  the  famine  stricken 
countries  as  a  challenge  to  mobilize 
additional  response  from  the  interna- 
tional community.  To  meet  that  need, 
the  President  has  used  his  emergency 
authority  to  reprogram  fimds  from 
other  accoimts.  His  authorities  are 
limited  by  the  availability  of  other 
funds.  The  blU  before  us.  S.  457,  wUl 
provide  him  with  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  expanding  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  discussion 
of  the  famine  in  Africa  has  focused 
most  of  the  attention  on  the  need  to 
get  food  to  starving  victims.  Obviously, 
food  is  critical.  But  food  alone  is  not 
enough.  Famine  victims  must  also 
have  access  to  potable  water,  emergen- 
cy medical  supplies,  blankets,  clothing, 
and  minimal  shelter.  Looking  ahead  to 
the  hope  of  breaking  the  cycle  of 
drought  and  famine,  they  also  need 
some  minimal  emergency  means  of 
meeting  the  next  planting  season- 
seed,  basic  implements,  fertilizers,  pes- 
ticides, and  even  some  farm  animals. 

Estimates  of  the  need  for  such  non- 
food assistance  have  steadily  increased 
as  the  crisis  has  worsened.  Estimates 
of  the  cost  of  meeting  these  needs 
have  varied  enormously— mostly  due 
to  the  worsening  of  the  crisis. 

In  its  request  for  emergency  supple- 
mental fimding  for  Africa,  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  an  additional 
$25  million  for  emergency  disaster  as- 
sistance and  $25  million  for  the  Emer- 
gency Refugee  and  Migration  Assist- 
ance Fund. 


In  iT»#»-fctng  up  S.  457— the  adminis- 
tration proposal— the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  believed  that,  al- 
though administration  estimates 
might  have  been  valid  at  the  time  the 
supplemental  request  was  put  togeth- 
er, they  have  since  been  overtaken  by 
rapidly  worsening  events.  The  higher 
funding  levels  proposed  by  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  represent  our  best 
Jud^ent  at  this  time  as  to  the  fund- 
ing essential  to  provide  the  U.8.  share 
of  immediate  nonfood  needs  in  the 
famine  area  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year.  I  should  also  like  to  state 
that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, after  considerable  discussion, 
passed  unanimously  a  bill  containing 
the  same  authority. 

S.  457  addresses  only  the  current 
emergency. 

As  important  as  are  todays  emer- 
gency needs,  however,  we  must  also 
examine  Africa's  longer  term  problem. 
Billions  of  dollars  of  international  as- 
sistance have  been  poured  into  Africa 
with  little  apparent  effect.  Unless  the 
downward  spiral  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nent's economies  is  broke,  we  face  the 
prospect  of  increasing  requests  for 
emergency  assistance  in  the  coming 
years. 

In  bringing  this  authorization  for 
supplemental  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  floor,  the  committee  also  wants 
to  state  clearly  its  commitment  to  ad- 
dressing the  long-term  development 
needs  of  Africa  when  we  review  and 
mark  up  the  regular  fiscal  year  1986 
authorization. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my 
opening  statement.  I  will  now  yield 
the  floor  to  my  colleague.  Senator 
Pkll. 

Bfr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  Join  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Mr.  LuGAR.  in  urging  the  Senate  to  w^ 
prove  S.  457,  the  African  Famine 
Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  this  legislative 
effort  and  I  congratulate  its  principle 
authors  Senators  Lucar,  Sakbanis, 
and  BoscHwnz.  It  represents  a  bipar- 
tisan compromise  that  received  a  13- 
to-9  vote  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  its  markup  on  February 
21.  A  similar  bill  was  unanimously  k^ 
proved  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  last  week  as  well. 

The  human  drama  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing in  Africa  today  is  unparalleled, 
at  least  in  modem  history.  As  many  as 
150  million  Africans  south  of  the 
Sahara  desert  face  severe  food  short- 
ages and  upward  of  14  million  of  those 
face  actual  starvation.  No  one  knows 
for  certain  how  many  have  perished, 
but  some  estimates  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Many  observers 
believe  that  300.000  have  died  In  Ethi- 
opia alone.  It  is  a  continental  cata- 
clysm bom  of  environmental,  demo- 


gn^ihics.  econfMnlc.  and  climatic 
causes.  In  some  places,  because  of  bad 
weather,  deforestation,  overgrazing  by 
livestock,  and  prolonged  drought,  the 
desert  is  said  to  be  moving  south  by  as 
much  as  50  kilometers  per  year. 

The  legislation  that  is  before  the 
Senate  would  provide  supplemental 
disaster  assistance  for  the  affected  re- 
gions of  sub-Sahara  Africa  which  now 
include  26  countries.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  additional  food  aid  be- 
cause that  need  is  addressed  in  the 
supplemental  i^jpropriations  bill  that 
is  winding  its  way  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  week.  S.  457 
provides  a  total  of  $175  million  in  addi- 
tional assistance.  $37.5  million  of 
which  is  for  refugee  programs  and 
relief  efforts  in  Africa.  The  remaining 
$137.5  million  is  to  provide  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  in  the  form 
of  transportation  of  c(munodlties  and 
foodstuffs,  tents,  blankets,  agricultur- 
al tools  and  seeds,  emergency  medical 
supplies— especially  vaccines— and  the 
like.  These  are  the  items  that  are  nec- 
essary to  augment  the  food  that  is  dis- 
tributed to  meet  the  emergency  while 
also  permitting  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
covery once  the  situation  has  stabi- 
lized. 

This  authorization  is  an  increase 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President  This  is  so  because  no  one. 
except  for  administration  officials,  be- 
lieved the  President's  supplemental  re- 
quest of  $25  million  to  be  even  remote- 
ly adequate  to  meet  the  need.  Relief 
and  rehabilitation  projects  already^ 
sutaaltted  to  the  Agency  for  Interna-' 
tional  Development,  by  private  volim- 
tary  organizations  [PVO'sl.  for  exam- 
ple, exceed  the  total  amount  of  assist- 
ance provided  in  this  bill.  Health  pro- 
grams to  meet  current  needs  by 
UNICEF  and  other  distinguished 
international  organizations  exceed  $20 
million.  Those  are  projects  that  could 
be  implemented  today  if  funding  were 
made  available.  In  most  of  the  affect- 
ed areas,  despite  some  good  rains  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
the  situation  continues  to  worsen  and 
the  need  to  grow.  We  cannot  afford  to 
put  on  our  green  eyeshades  while  lives 
literally  hang  in  the  balance.  We  must 
move  to  provide  adequate  emergency 
and  recovery  assistance  to  meet  the 
current,  and  anticipated  needs  of  the 
famine  victims. 

Americans  have  always  responded 
generously  when  others  were  in  need. 
The  U.S.  Government  made  its  first 
official  foreign  aid  appropriation  in 
1812  to  help  provide  $50,000  worth  of 
flour  and  other  supplies  to  earthquake 
victims  in  Venezuela.  In  the  interven- 
ing 173  years  we  have  provided  aid  and 
comfort  to  war  victims  in  Cuba  in 
1899,  volcano  victims  in  Martinique  in 
1902.  himger  victims  in  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  1920's.  and  millions  of  victims  of 
floods,  cyclones,  tidal  waves,  crop  fail- 
tures,  earthquakes,  and  other  natural 


and  manmade  disasters.  It  is  our  tradi- 
tion. It  reflects  our  values,  our  culture, 
our  very  identity  as  a  people  living  in  a 
society  imbued  with  ethic:  to  help 
those  in  need,  wherever  and  whoever 
they  are. 

Today  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to 
reaffirm  that  noble  tradition  and  ap- 
prove this  authorization  bilL  We 
cannot  say  for  certain  that  even  this 
will  be  enough,  but  we  can  say  that  it 
will  meet  the  current  and  projected 
need— and  it  might  help  stimulate 
others  to  act  with  equal  generosity.  To 
date,  the  Japanese  are  the  most  re- 
sponsive, next  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment, providing  $60  million  in  emer- 
gency nonfood  aid.  The  American 
people  have  also  given  of  themselves 
in  this  crisis  providing  PVO's  an  esti- 
mated $100  million  in  private  contribu- 
tions. Their  concern  for  the  need  in 
Africa  is  also  reflected  in  the  legisU- 
tion  now  before  the  Senate,  as  is  their 
confidence  in  the  PVO's  which  repre- 
sent some  of  the  best  examples  of 
peoide-to-people  programming  any- 
where in  the  world.  Their  tireless  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  famine  victims 
in  Africa  have  earned  them  the  re- 
qject  and  admirati<m  of  the  entire 
international  commimlty. 

Bftr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to   associate  myself  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Beyond  the  need  to  re- 
spond to  today's  emergency,  we  must 
also  anticipate  Africa's  future  needs 
and  prospects.  Africa  is  a  continent 
that  has  witnessed  per  c^ita  food  pro- 
duction declines  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. Its  economic  growth  is  also  nega- 
tive and  is  not  likely  to  improve  in  this 
decade.  In  terms  of  health  and  life  ex- 
pectancy, it  ranks  lowest  in  the  world, 
and  in  terms  of  infant  mortality,  illit- 
eracy, and  poptilation  growth  rate  it 
ranks  the  highest.  After  three  decades 
of  experience  in  African  deveb^ment. 
it  is  apparent  that  things  have  gone 
awry.  Something  is  not  working,  and 
all  of  us  have  a  stake  in  finding  out 
why.  and  how  to  fix  it.  Without  wmt 
long-range  development  strategy  that 
can  be  effectively  implemented.  I  fear, 
sadly,  that  we  will  be  here  many  more 
times  in  the  future  asking  our  col- 
leagues for  further  gums  of  emergency 
aid.  If  we  are  to  avoid  that  scenario. 
then  we  had  best  commit  ourselves  to 
Africa's    long-term    needs.    President 
Reagan  made  such  a  commitment,  to 
his  credit,  when  he  announced  his 
Africa  Hunger  Relief  Initiative  earlier 
this  year.  I,  as  one  Senator,  intend  to 
help  him  follow  up  on  his  commitment 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  457,  a  bill  providing  $175 
million  in  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, $137.5  million  for  AID'S  Office 
of      Foreifl^      Disaster      Assistance 
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[OFDA]  and  $37.5  million  for  refugee 
relief  activiUes  in  Africa. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  review  in 
detail  the  tragic  situation  caused  by 
Africa's  long  drought.  Twenty  sub-Sa- 
haran  countries  have  been  severely  af- 
fected. Millions  of  people  are  short  of 
food,  and  thousands  have  already  died 
of  starvation  or  disease  growing  out  of 
their  malnutrition. 

THK  U.S.  MtSPONU 

The  United  States  has  responded 
generously  to  this  tragedy.  This  year 
alone,  we  have  already  earmarlted 
more  than  $425  million  for  African 
food  and  related  assistance,  over  80 
percent  of  all  the  aid  sent  to  Africa  to 
combat  this  terrible  tragedy. 

In  trying  to  cope  with  this  unprecen- 
dented  emergency,  moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  a  commendable 
Job  of  using  existing  resources  and  au- 
thorities to  supplement  the  regular 
fiscal  year  19S6  appropriations.  It  has 
reprogrammed  large  simis  of  money 
within  AID'S  existing  budget.  As  I 
urged  last  year,  the  administration  has 
tapped  the  wheat  security  reserve  and 
made  use  of  other  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  And  it  has  invoked  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Public  Law  480  act 
of  1983.  the  so-called  Kasten  amend- 
ment, which  permits  AID  to  purchase 
CCC  commodities  at  lower  than 
market  price. 

NBD  rOR  SUPPUmilTAL 

We  are  nearing  the  point,  though, 
where  the  lemon  has  been  squeezed 
dry.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  meet  our 
responsibility  to  help  the  afflicted  in 
Africa— and  I  am  determined  that  we 
will— then  we  need  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. 

A  great  part  of  the  need,  of  course,  is 
for  food  itself,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  before  us  next  week  a  supple- 
mental for  the  purchase  and  transport 
of  food,  after  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  a  chance  to  act. 

There  is  an  equally  urgent  need  for 
nonfood  emergency  assistance— medi- 
cine, medical  supplies,  seed,  and  the 
like— and  for  funds  to  handle  the 
thousands  of  refugees  generated  by 
the  food  crisis.  It  is  those  components 
of  the  whole  package  of  needs  with 
which  we  are  dealing  today. 

We  have  important  problems  of  our 
own  here  at  home,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  urgent  need  to  keep  down 
Federal  spending  and  reduce  our  defi- 
cits. At  the  same  time,  we  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  respond  to  those  in 
need,  especially  when  the  need  Is  as 
acute  as  it  is  in  Africa.  Lives  are  at 
stake.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help. 

THE  NEB)  rOR  QUICK  ACTIOH 

One  of  the  greatest  requirements 
now  is  to  act  quickly.  People  are  dying 
in  Africa.  AID  and  the  other  involved 
U.S.  agencies  are  running  out  of  re- 
sources. We  have  to  provide  them  the 
wherewithal  to  carry  forward  the  pro- 


grams they  have  already  established, 
and  we  have  to  do  so  soon.  We  are 
talking  about  a  great  deal  of  money 
here,  and  perhaps  we  are  erring  on  the 
high  side.  But  one  of  the  poaltlve  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  is  that  it  appropriates 
the  same  stun  of  money  as  was  report- 
ed out  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  offers  us  the  prospect 
of  quick  agreement  with  the  House,  so 
that  a  bill  can  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  sent  to  the  President  in  the 
shortest  time  possible. 

As  we  all  know,  we  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  permits 
a  limited  number  of  amendments  un- 
related to  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
African  famine  situation.  These 
amendments  deserve  our  full  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time.  I  hope  that  we  can 
deal  with  them  expeditiously  and  that 
they  will  not  unduly  delay  or  compli- 
cate passage  of  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  very  strong  support  of  8.  457. 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  first  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man for  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  action  was  taken  on  this  meas- 
ure in  the  committee.  It  was  marked 
up  last  week,  which  was  actually  the 
first  worldng  week  after  the  recess.  It 
could  not  have  been  done  Booaer.  and 
I  think  that  represents  an  understand- 
ing by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee—and I  believe  by  the  Members  of 
this  body— of  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion we  confront  in  Africa. 

I  also  wish  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  the  approach  to  this  legislation 
has  been  completely  bipartisan.  There 
is  a  clear  recognition  that  this  is  an 
issue  that  transcends  politics,  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  one  of  those 
human  crises  which  we  confront  on  oc- 
casion in  this  body.  I  think  that  the 
desire  to  respond,  and  to  respond  in  a 
constructive  and  affirmative  way.  is 
overwhelming  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  the  Senate,  as  it  is  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  measure  has  been  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  IS  to  0  in  the 
committee.  This  legislation  provides 
an  authorisation  for  additional  disas- 
ter and  refugee  assistance.  It  is  obvi- 
ously designed  to  address  one  of  the 
most  pressing  and  human  emergencies 
we  have  confronted  in  recent  times. 

It  is  estimated  that  150  million 
people  in  sub-Sahara  Africa,  living  in 
24  separate  countries,  are  facing  ex- 
tremely severe  food  shortages.  I  wish 
to  underscore  the  number  of  countries 
involved.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
in  the  public  discussion  of  this  hunger 
issue  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  being  in 
only  one  or  a  few  countries.  This,  in 
fact,  is  a  problem  which  afflicts  a  wide 
number  of  countries  in  sub-Sahara 
Africa— as  indicated,  some  24  coun- 


tries, an  estimated  150  million  people 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  having  al- 
ready died.  There  is  no  completely  ac- 
curate account  of  those  impacted,  but 
clearly  it  is  a  problem  that  has 
brought  forth  from  all  around  the 
world  a  very  strong  response. 

The  drought  and  famine  we  see  in 
Africa  today  come  roughly  a  decade 
after  the  Sahel  drought  of  1972-74. 
which  affected  a  more  restricted 
number  of  countries,  but  with  very  se- 
rious consequences. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  my  colleagues,  that  we  face  a 
broader,  long-term  problem  in  Africa 
with  respect  to  food  production.  It  is 
the  one  continent  in  the  world  where 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  food  pro- 
duction year-to-year  over  the  last 
decade,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
has  been  a  population  increase.  Of 
course,  with  food  production  going 
down  and  population  going  up.  the 
trendlines  foreshadow  a  severe  prob- 
lem. 

But  the  underlying  developmental 
problem,  which  needs  to  be  addressed, 
which  the  President  has  spcAen  to  and 
which  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee 
have  alluded  to  today,  has  been  severe- 
ly compounded  by  the  immediate 
problem  with  respect  to  weather— the 
lack  of  rain— and  the  impact  that  has 
had. 

The  severity  of  this  crisis,  I  think,  is 
therefore  without  recent  parallel,  and 
I  think  it  confronts  us  with  a  pressing 
moral  responsibility. 

I  am  indeed  gratified  by  the  re- 
spooae  which  has  taken  place  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  but  more 
importantly  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  themselves  to  this  moral 
crisis.  Americans  have  responded  gen- 
erously to  the  tragedy  from  their  own 
resources,  and  private  contributions 
are  estimated  to  be  about  $100  million. 

About  3  months  ago  Flora  Lewis, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Times  about 
this  situation,  said: 

The  first  eMential  point  for  the  VJR.  and 
Its  friend!  it  that  stsrvinc  people  have  to  be 
fed  when  there  la  abundance  elsewhere. 
That  aimple  duty  must  override  all  oonslder- 
atlona  of  blame  for  calamity.  Interest,  or  an- 
ticipated advantace. 

The  reason  Ilea  In  the  purpose  Western  ao- 
detlea  let  for  themselves,  to  make  a  decent 
life  possible  for  anybody.  ReganOea  of 
what  other  countries  do  or  fall  to  do,  it 
would  betray  the  eeaenoe  for  what  we  con- 
■Ider  Western  dvUlaatlon  not  to  respond  to 
nidi  overwhelming  need. 

This  authorizing  legislation  is  an 
effort  to  respond  to  that  overwhelm- 
ing need.  As  has  been  indicated,  it  does 
not  contain  any  authorisation  for  the 
food  itself,  because  that  authorization 
is  contained  in  standing  authority  for 
emergency  food  assistance.  That  can 
be  found  in  PubUc  Law  480.  title  11.  It 
is  a  standing  authorization  for  $1  bil- 


lion, which  can  be  drawn  upon  as  cir- 
cumstances require,  but  it  will  require 
an  appropriation  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  soon  be  acting 
upon  and  which  we  understand  from 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Ccmunlttee  will  receive  their  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  provide 
a  $137.5  million  authorization  for  dis- 
aster assistance,  which  includes  such 
items  as  emergency  medical  help— in 
other  words,  simple  things  like  a  vacci- 
nation program  to  prevent  or  control 
epidemics  among  people  already  se- 
verely weakened  from  the  food  short- 
age and.  therefore,  with  lowered  resist- 
ance to  infection:  tents,  blankets, 
other  basic  shelter  equipment:  seeds, 
fertilizer,  and  insecticides  for  planting 
needs  this  year.  Obviously  one  way  to 
address  the  food  problem  is  hopefully 
to  improve  the  harvest.  The  weather 
has  improved  in  some  limited  regions 
and  the  rains  in  these  areas  offer  some 
modest  hope  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent year's  planting  cycles. 

The  legidation  also  includes  emer- 
gency transportation  requirements 
and  water  projects,  to  address  the 
water  needs  both  for  fanning  and  for 
health  and  sanitation  purposes. 

Further,  there  is  a  $37.5  million  au- 
thorization for  refugee  assistance.  Ut- 
eraUy  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  have  left  their  homes,  seeking 
assistance.  There  is  provision  for 
emergency  health  projects  in  that 
regard.  The  nations  of  the  world  have 
Joined  together  through  the  United 
Nations  to  fund  projects  which  ad- 
dress the  refugee  problem. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  severe  refu- 
gee problem  in  the  Sudan  which  has 
been  receiving  literally  thousands 
from  neighboring  countries— an  esti- 
mated 400.000  to  600.000— and  has  ac- 
cepted them,  brought  them  in  and 
provided  camps,  but  clearly  needs  very 
significant  assistance  if  it  is  to  address 
the  problem.  The  Sudan,  which  is  con- 
fronting its  own  problems,  now  sees 
these  seriously  compounded  by  the 
influx  of  people  from  other  countries 
and  has  to  address  that  problem  as 

well. 

This  legislation,  while  it  does  not 
earmark  where  the  funds  would  go. 
does  have  a  very  strong  commitment 
to  the  use  of  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations, the  PVO's.  We  did  not  specifi- 
cally earmark  funds,  recognizing  the 
need  for  flexibility  in  order  to  address 
the  current  crisis.  But  there  is  lan- 
giiage  in  the  legislation  directing  that 
the  PVO's  should  be  used  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.  The  commit- 
tee has  indicated  as  much  in  its  report 
and  in  fact  administration  witnesses 
have  agreed.  They,  in  effect,  say  the 
Job  could  not  be  done  without  the 
PVO's.  and  the  report  has  indicated 
that  they  should  receive  the  bulk  of 
the  funds  and  commodities  provided  in 
this  legislation. 


The  bill  includes  language  focusing 
on  utilization  of  the  program  list  com- 
piled by  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  Assistance  to  Refugees 
in  Africa.  The  UNDP,  headed  by  our 
very  able  and  distinguished  former  col- 
league in  the  Congress.  Bradford 
Morse,  has  undertaken  a  major  role  in 
this  effort  and  has  already  assembled 
a  number  of  important  projects  to 
which  other  donor  nations  are  being 
drawn  in  to  participate. 

One  of  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  the  strong  American  reqwnse  by 
Congress,  the  President's  strong  stote- 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
and  the  actions  by  AID  and  our  ad- 
ministrators is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to 
draw  to  a  solution  of  this  problem 
other  countries  which  are  now  coming 
forth  with  their  own  significant  con- 
tributions. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  gratify- 
ing that  the  committee  has  moved  as 
expeditiously  as  it  has. 

I  had  an  opportunity  during  the 
recess  period  before  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress  to  visit  Africa  and  to 
spend  some  time  in  Mozambique  and 
Kenya,  two  of  the  countries  affected 
by  drastic  food  shortages  which  have 
not  drawn  as  much  attentitm  as  some 
of  the  others,  but  stiU  face  in  some  in- 
stances equally  as  pressing  problons. 

I  have  seen  firsthand  the  human 
tragedy  that  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with,  and  I  cannot  think 
of  more  urgent  legtidation. 

In  the  course  of  considering  this  leg- 
islation, we  will  also  be  addressing 
amendments  relating  to  the  farm  crisis 
in  this  country.  It  should  be  under- 
scored that  as  we  are  considering  as- 
sistance to  be  sent  to  starving  people 
in  another  continent  we  are  also  con- 
sidering amendments  directed  to  the 
economic  and  financial  health  of  the 
very  producers  who  make  it  possible  to 
send  food  assistance,  namely  the 
American  farmer,  the  most  productive 
farmers  in  the  entire  world.  It  is  per- 
haps fitting  that  we  are  trying  to  ad- 
dress their  problem  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  providing  assistance 
abroad  that  is  made  possible  by  the 
very  productivity  and  efficiency  of  the 
American  fanner. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  importance 
of  this  legtslaUon  can  be  overempha- 
sized. It  responds  to  a  tragic  situation 
and  I  think  the  response  reflects  the 
best  humanitarian  instincts  of  the 
American  people. 

Again.  I  agree  with  Flora  Lewis'  ob- 
servations, in  the  quote  I  have  Just 
read  as  to  the  challenge  we  face.  This 
legislation  is  an  appropriate  response 
to  that  challenge  and  I  am  gratified 
that  we  are  indeed  responding  to  this 
overwhelmhig  need,  recognizing  that 
what  is  at  stake  here  is  the  very  pur- 
pose Western  societies  set  for  them- 
selves to  make  a  decent  life  possible 
for  anyone. 


Again,  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  my  colleague  Senator 
BoacHWiTE.  with  whom  I  Join  in  pro- 
posing the  substitute  amendment,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  very  prompt  action  in  this 
matter.  I  think  it  reflects  the  best  in 
this  body  and  the  best  in  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished ranlcing  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Coounittee.  Senator 
Pbll.  be  added  as  an  original  coepon- 

sor  of  this  legislation.  

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranldng  member. 
Senator  Pkix.  and  S«iator  Samamcs 
for  their  eloquent  statements.  Iliey 
have  certainly  spoken  the  truth  in 
pointing  out  that  the  cinnmittee 
moved  rapidly  and  moved  in  a  strong 
bipartisan  manner,  given  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legidaUon. 

As  a  transition  to  the  debate  which  I 
know  wiU  f<^ow,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
asked  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  for  cooperation  in  the 
agreement  that  was  reached  by  Sena^ 
tors  last  Saturday:  namely,  to  provide 
tor  two  first-degree  amendments,  with 
regud  to  farm  credit  legislatiim.  each 
of  which  can  be  amended  once  more. 

Clearly,  as  Senator  Pnx,  Senator 
Sabbahzs.  and  I  have  tried  to  point 
out.  we  are  dealing  with  an  emergency 
involving  millions  of  people.  I  think 
this  urgency  is  assumed  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  would  anticipate  something  ap- 
proaching unanimous  accord  for  the 
mission  that  we  have  undertaken  with 
this  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  bill  which 
is  pertinent  to  food  and  agriculture. 
Another  emergency  is  being  consid- 
ered. We  recognize  that.  And  in  the 
spirit  of  comity,  which  was  certainly 
present  Saturday  on  the  floor,  we  have 
at  least  acceded  to  the  thought  that 
consideration  of  this  bill  might  also 
provide  a  forum  for  our  own  agricul- 
tJire  emergency.  My  own  hope  is  that 
the  consideration  of  the  farm  credit 
legislation  will  be  expeditious,  and  I 
have  every  assurance  on  the  part  of  all 
involved  that  it  will  be.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  farm  credit 
amendments  will  be  managed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Our  Foreign 
Relations  Onnmlttee  participation 
will  resume  only  when  we  see  the  farm 
credit  amendments  finished  so  that  we 
can  move  to  final  passage  and  then  re- 
solve any  differences  in  the  legislation 
being  considered  by  our  House  coun- 
terparts es  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  would  make  one  further  comment 
which  I  think  is  important  on  this 
first  piece  of  legislation  to  face  this 
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new  Congress.  The  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  have  certainly 
acted  in  an  expeditious  manner.  They 
have  freely  communicated  the  con- 
tents of  their  legislation  and  their  rea- 
soning to  us.  The  excellent  staff  work 
done  In  a  bipartisan  fashion  on  our 
committee  came  from  a  spirit  of 
comity  shared  also  with  our  House  col- 
leagues. We  all  recognize  the  urgent 
need  for  movement  of  this  legislation, 
both  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bills,  and  all  persons  involved 
certainly  have  done  their  part. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
arrangements  that  we  have,  I  yield  the 
management  of  this  bill  at  this  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee  and  I  will 
reemerge  at  the  end  of  the  discussion 
that  will  foUow.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  previously 
pointed  out.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  I  believe  will  provide  much 
needed  assistance  for  many  farmers 
who  are  fighting  for  their  economic 
survival.  My  proposal  is  fiscally  sound. 
We  all  have  a  common  denominator  in 
that  we  all  eat  food  and  we  all  use  it 
for  our  sustenance  and  our  continued 
survival.  Certainly,  it  is  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's assets  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
produce  food  at  an  affordable  price 
and  feed  the  American  people. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  opportuni- 
ty that,  in  the  8  years  I  have  served  on 
the  AiTiculture  Committee,  we  have 
had  a  strong  bipartisan  approach:  in 
fact,  at  many  times  a  nonpartisan  ap- 
proach. The  need  for  food  is,  of 
course,  a  nonpartisan  subject. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence which  party  is  in  power  in  the 
White  House  or  ensconced  in  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  or  authority.  I  think 
we  have  an  obligation— as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives—to do  what  we  can  to 
assure  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  in  this  country. 

Sometimes  we  get  so  bogged  down  in 
this  Chamber,  In  committee  hearings, 
and  in  committee  meetings,  and 
through  conversation  with  the  media, 
in  trying  to  explain  our  respective  po- 
sitions that  partisanship  creeps  into 
the  final  result.  That  is  unfortunate. 
But  that  is  democracy.  That  is  the  way 
we  have  done  business  for  approxi- 
mately 200  years  in  this  country.  It 
has  worked  thus  far.  It  will,  I  hope, 
continue  to  work.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to  self-destruct  ourselves  in 
an  institution  such  as  this  to  take 
credit  for  anything.  I  think  right  now 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  dis- 
tribute blame  rather  than  credit  for 
anything  that  goes  on  in  Congress. 


So  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  unite. 
And  for  that  reason.  I  have  one  of  my 
good  friends  and  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle— I  should  not 
even  be  referring  to  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  because  the  last  time  I  looked 
at  his  paycheck  it  was  the  same  as 
mine.  It  was  a  green  paycheck  and  it 
said  "United  States  of  America"  on 
the  top  of  his.  as  my  paycheck  said 
"United  States  of  America"  on  mine. 

Sometimes  we  act  like  we  are  repre- 
senting different  nations  back  here  in 
this  institution,  and  that  is  unfortu- 
nate. But  I  would  hope  that  the  effort 
would  be  considered  as  a  nonpartisan 
venture. 

I  know  that  the  cost  of  any  amend- 
ment is  going  to  raise  questions  from 
our  good  majority  leader,  who  I  re- 
spect and  certainly  support  on  many 
issues.  And  I  know  that,  being  a  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  in  addition  to  being 
the  majority  leader  of  this  institution, 
he  has  that  obligation  and  responaibil- 
ity  to  be  concerned  about  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity of  the  budget. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  voting  rat- 
ings will  indicate  that  I  am  a  big 
spender,  although  I  have  been  known 
to  pay  for  popcorn  at  a  theater  or 
movie  show.  I  certainly  want  to  re- 
strict the  q>ending  of  Congress  as 
much  as  anyone  else.  I  am  a  sponsor  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  I  am  for  giving  the 
President  of  our  country,  regardleas  of 
which  party  he  or  she  may  be.  the 
line-item  veto  authority. 

In  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  I  am  going 
to  support  the  majority  leader  on  a  lot 
of  votes,  as  I  did  on  Saturday  concerr 
ing  our  new  Attorney  OeneraL 

However,  be  that  as  it  may.  I  plan  to 
introduce  a  proposal  that  will  coat  the 
sum  over  a  period  of  years  of  about 
$200  million.  And  I  am  not  going  to  be 
able  to  play  the  shell  game  with  that 
number.  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to 
hide  it.  That  is  why  I  want  to  an- 
nounce it  at  the  outset. 

But  I  see  that  the  biU  I  wlU  be 
amending  is  going  to  coat  $175  million 
in  a  total  authorisation  for  the  Afri- 
can food,  of  which  $137.8  million  is  for 
disaster  assistance  for  relief  rehabilita- 
tion and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  $37.5 
million  is  for  migration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance for  refugees  and  other  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  afflicted  African 
countries. 

I  see  our  majority  leader  continue  to 
ask  the  bottom  line  question:  How 
much  is  it  going  to  cost?  Teaterday,  I 
heard  a  message  come  through  over 
the  radio  loud  and  clear  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  made  the  comment  "Leg- 
islators are  coming  here  from  the 
Farm  Belt  States.  Please  come  with 
suggestions  that  do  not  cost  money." 

Certainly,  I  can  sympathize  with 
that  attitude.  We  are  currently  spend- 
ing money  we  do  not  have.  When  you 
do  that  in  the  private  sector,  some- 
thing happens  to  you  called  going 


bankrupt  or  goiitg  broke.  Certainly, 
the  bank  begins  to  tell  you  about 
checks  that  are  bouncing  if  you  owe 
more  money  than  you  have  in  the 
bank. 

So  from  a  business  point  of  view.  I 
support  our  majority  leader.  And  I 
think  he  asks  us  excellent  questions. 
When  I  first  came  back  here  8  years 
ago.  $250  million  was  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  in  my  mind.  I  used 
to  see  that  we  would  give  $1  million 
away  on  a  television  show  when  I  was 
younger  of  age.  To  me,  that  was  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  then.  But 
having  served  in  the  Senate  for  8 
years.  I  find  that  $250  million  some- 
times has  been  added  on— without  a 
whisper— to  a  bill  in  this  institution. 

And.  5  years  later  you  find  out  it  did 
not  save  anybody,  did  not  do  anything, 
but  it  created  a  nice  memorial  for  one 
of  us  or  our  colleagues  somewhere  in 
the  country  with  which  to  be  remem- 
bered, not  by  spending  our  own 
money,  but  by  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

What  my  proposal  will  do  is  not  save 
agriculture.  It  is  not  the  Utopia  for 
the  preservation  of  the  farmers  of 
America  as  we  know  them  today.  It  is 
another  short-term  tool  with  which  to 
give  needed  help  to  some  of  our  farm- 
ers. 

This  is  not  Intended  to  prolong  the 
day  of  the  inevitable.  This  is  intended 
to  save  those  good  business  managers 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
need  a  small  amount  of  cash  flow  infu- 
sion into  their  business  so  they  can 
afford  to  purchase  some  items  for 
planting  this  season.  As  you  know, 
fanning  is  not  like  a  manufacturing  in- 
dustry that  you  can  open  and  close  the 
door  on  any  time  you  want.  There  is 
something  about  a  Supreme  Being 
having  some  input  as  to  when  seasons 
start,  when  things  will  grow,  when 
commodities  will  grow,  when  they  will 
not  grow— as  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
after  they  grow  as  to  how  much  hail 
will  come  to  destroy  some  of  the  coat- 
modities. 

So  certainly  farming  is  a  high-risk 
business.  It  is  a  business  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Certainly,  it  is  a  very  indefi- 
nite business  with  respect  to  being 
able  to  project  profits  in  order  to  sell 
shares  in  a  business  or  project  future 
profits  to  attract  investment  in  one's 
business. 

So  I  come  today  to  speak  to  you 
about  offering  an  amendment  costing 
$200  million.  This  is  not  an  annual 
cost.  This  is  a  total  of  $200  million 
over  a  period  of  years.  Part  of  this  cost 
Is  the  assumption  that  approximately 
5  percent  of  the  people  which  will 
have  loans  guaranteed  under  this 
amendment  wiU  not  pay  those  loans 
back.  And  that  would  be  a  total  loss  to 
the  Federal  Government. 


So  including  those  losses,  those  his- 
toric losses,  and  up-front  dollars,  this 
proposal  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment about  $200  million. 

Again.  I  have  seen  items  ordered 
frivolously  that  exceeded  that  amount 
of  money.  I  have  seen  items  in  Central 
America  costing  far  more  than  that  on 
an  annual  basis.  In  fact,  Just  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  we  created  a  new 
bank  for  a  lending  window  in  the  Car- 
ibbean when  we  already  had  two 
banks  doing  the  same  thing.  Now  we 
will  have  a  third  bank  loaning  out 
money  for  Caribbean  nations  and 
their  needs  for  the  manufacturing  of 
items  down  there.  I  guess  what  I  am 
saying  is— Republican.  Democrat,  re- 
gardless who  is  in  the  White  House— I 
think  agriculture  is  worth  this  $200 
million.  We  will  be  saying  to  farmers. 
"Now.  look,  this  Is  not  going  to  save  all 
of  you.  This  may  save  some  of  you. 
But  at  least  we  are  willing  to  do  for 
you  what  we  are  willing  to  do  for 
Mexico,  what  we  are  willing  to  do  for 
Argenttaia.  what  we  did  for  the  Conti- 
nental Illinois  Bank,  and  what  we  did 
for  many  other  Interest  groups." 

I  think  farmers  are  entitled  to  that 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  my 
colleague  who  is  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  present  time,  and  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  I  plan  to 
offer,  will  have  a  sUtement.  He  would 
like  to  make  some  conunents  at  this 
time.  I  yield  the  floor  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Dakota, 
Senator  Ammsws. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
LuoAal.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Iiilr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  urge  bipartisan  support 
for  the  amendment  that  Senator  Zoa- 
nrsKT  and  I  cosponsored.  Let  me  dis- 
cuss why  I  think  it  deserves  bipartisan 
support.  Actually,  the  reason  why  goes 
to  the  thrust  of  the  amendment  and 
what  it  actually  does. 

The  first  point.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  amendment  is  that  it  provides  for 
additional  personnel  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  the  process- 
ing of  both  direct  and  guaranteed 
farm  loans. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  given 
the  time  problem  we  have  in  agricul- 
ture where  you  have  to  draw  down 
these  loans  prior  to  spring  planting,  if 
there  is  a  long  line  up  at  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Office  and  these 
loans  cannot  be  processed  on  time, 
that  particular  farm  family  who 
cannot  get  that  loan  is  indeed  and  in 
fact  in  grave  difficulty. 

Let  me  also  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  good 
loan  procediu^  practices  to  have 
these  people  who  are  doing  the  loan 
research,  the  loan  disbursing,  be  so 
hurried  that  they  cannot  do  a  good  Job 


of  processing  that  loan  according  to 
sensible  financial  practice. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
indeed— and  in  fact— recognized  that 
and  has  asked  for  additional  people  to 
be  transferred  from  the  ASCS  county 
offices  to  the  Farmers  Home  offices. 

They  have  been  guarding  their  king- 
dom. Mr.  President,  to  the  point  where 
they  do  not  let  these  people  be  trans- 
ferred even  though  on  March  1,  which 
is  3  days  hence,  the  signup  for  com- 
modity programs  will  be  over. 

The  need  is  obvious  for  people  out 
there  to  process  these  loans.  I  would 
think  that  that  provisions  of  the  Zor- 
insky-Andrews  amendment  would  be 
evident  to  everyone.  It  should  com- 
mand virtually  unanimous  support. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress, Mr.  President,  is  the  one  that 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  men- 
tioned earUer.  That  is  the  $100  million 
funding  for  the  Joint  Federal-lender 
interest  rate  buydown  on  Fanners 
Home  Administration  guaranteed 
loans,  whereby  Federal  interest  pay- 
ments would  be  available  for  sudh 
loans,  whereby  Federal  interest  pay- 
ments would  be  available  for  such 
loans  through  commercial  or  coopera- 
tive lenders  who  offer  to  reduce  the  in- 
terest rate  by  an  additional  amoimt 
equal  to  the  Federal  Interest  payment. 

From  this  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  in  the  best  context  of 
what  this  adminlstrati<m  has  sought 
to  do  in  the  last  4  years,  to  provide  a 
partnership,  where  the  banks  would 
say,  "Fine,  we  are  going  to  do  this  in- 
terest drawdown.  Let  us  not  do  it 
strictly  from  a  Federal  move,  where  if 
the  bank  feels  they  should  drawdown 
the  interest  rate  to  protect  this  farm 
family  we  are  not  going  to  Just  whistle 
to  the  Federal  Government.  We  are 
going  to  absorb  part  of  this  ourselves." 

Let  me  mention  again  why  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  this  partiwrshlp.  If 
you  do  not  have  the  partnership  and 
you  have  a  small  rural  bank  and  it  has 
20  percent  of  these  loans  In  Jeopardy 
and  is  asked  to  draw  down  the  Interest 
on  the  20  percent,  where  does  it  get 
the  drawdown?  It  gets  It  from  the 
other  customers,  neighboring  farmers 
who  are  very  dose  to  the  20  percent 
who  are  now  in  the  tough  category: 
from  the  local  implement  dealer  who 
has  problems,  too:  ttom.  the  local  hard- 
ware store,  who  has  problems. 

If  you  have  to  Increase  the  interest 
rate  to  those  people  in  order  to  de- 
crease it  to  the  others,  you  have  an 
impact.  Mr.  President,  that  I  sutunit  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  this  coun- 
try's need  at  this  present  time. 

The  next  point.  Mr.  President,  in 
what  we  are  proposing  is  the  increase 
in  the  funilUng  authority  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  gxiaranteed 
farm  operating  loans  to  at  least  $1.85 
billion. 

I  might  point  out  to  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  that  this  is  exact- 


ly and  precisely  what  the  administra- 
tion has  agreed  to  do.  The  provision  is 
now  in  force  out  in  the  field  by  the 
agreement  between  Secretary  Block 
and  the  President,  and  we  are  gratefxil 
for  that  because  it  means  that  sudden- 
ly the  well  will  not  go  dry.  The  whole 
concept  of  loan  guarantee  that  was 
put  together  as  a  pilot  program  by  this 
Congress,  supported  by  virtually  aU  of 
my  colleagues  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  at  a  $650  million  level,  will  not  be 
exhausted  by  the  loan  demand  out  in 
the  field.  But  this.  I  think,  is  an  ac- 
complished fact  l)ecause  the  adminis- 
tration has  agreed  to  it  and  is  indeed 
implementing  it  in  the  field. 

The  next  point  is  to  provide  for  a  re- 
duction from  110  to  100  percent  in  the 
mifiiitiiiin  cash  flow  requirement  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
direct  loan  portion  of  the  debt  adjust- 
ment program  announced  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  we  have  had 
100  percent  cash  flow.  It  was  Just 
changed  last  f alL  Should  we  say  you 
have  to  have  payback  capability  plus 
10  peromt?  I  am  a  farmer  myself.  I 
would  love  to  be  getting  10  percent 
profit  on  my  gross  income  right  now. 
UnfCHtunately.  I  am  not  able  to  do  it. 
This  particular  change  in  the  rules 
was  ill-founded  last  fall  and  it  would 
be  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  others, 
that  it  can  be  amended.  That  is  the 
reason  we  are  including  it  in  this  blan- 
ket credit  concept 

Another  point.  Mr.  President,  is  to 
oioourage  Federal  and  State  financial 
regulatory  agencies  to  refrain  from  ad- 
versely classifying  any  farm  loan 
which  is  restructured  by  a  commerrlal 
or  cooperative  lender  accompanied  by 
a  Farmers  Home  loan  guarantee. 

This  simply  q?eaks  to  the  fact  that 
given  today's  problem  in  agriculture, 
given  the  fact  that  farm  machinery 
that  those  of  us  on  the  farm  have  has 
abruptly  depreciated  in  value,  tu 
beyond  any  implement  tables  that  the 
farm  implement  dealers  were  able  to 
set  or  that  our  bankers  were  able  to 
anticipate  when  they  made  out  our  fi- 
nancial statement,  and  given  the  fact 
of  items  over  which  farmers  have  no 
control,  the  land,  itself,  has  dq>reclat- 
ed  in  value  in  a  way  no  cme  anticipat- 
ed. If  we  triner  yet  more  farm  fami- 
lies into  a  problem  of  financial  insol- 
vency we  will  trigger  yet  more  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  part  of  the 
Zorinsky-Andrews  conoQ>t  does  is 
merely  say  to  the  bank  examiner  who 
comes  in.  "Look,  if  this  farm  family  is 
doing  a  good  Job  of  meeting  interest 
payments,  doing  a  good  Job  of  meeting 
principal  payments,  and  the  local 
banker  is  satisfied  with  the  integrity, 
the  ability,  the  hard  working,  the 
thrift  and  all  of  the  rest  of  this  farm 
family,  then  a  bank  examiner  should 
not   capriciously   come    in    and   say. 
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'Look,  because  of  nuttten  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  their  financial 
statement  Is  not  as  good  as  it  once  was. 
therefore  we  must  reclassify  that 
loan." ". 

If  they  do  that,  they  tip  the  loan 
Into  the  category  that  PCA  has  to 
service  and  there  is  frankly  not 
enough  time  or  money  available  at  the 
PCA  window  nor  is  there  enough  time 
as  I  mentioned  to  handle  that  kind  of 
a  loan  at  the  Farmers  Home  window. 

This  merely  puts  into  effect  a  sensi- 
ble ongoing  provision  that  should  be 
there. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  point  en- 
courages the  SBA  expeditiously  to 
consider  establishing  a  debt  setaslde 
program  for  qualifying  SBA  farm 
loans,  comparable  to  the  direct  loan 
portion  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion debt  adjustment  announced  by 
the  President  on  September  18. 1984. 

Blight  I  point  out  in  this  phase.  Mr. 
President,  that  for  the  last  decade  or 
more  it  has  bothered  me  that  one 
window  of  the  Government  lending 
agency,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, can  take  a  look  at  a  flood  dis- 
aster or  whatever— let  us  say  a  flood 
disaster— and  if  there  is  on  this  rural 
highway  a  truck  loaded  with  beer 
going  down  the  road  and  it  hits  a  soft 
spot  and  tips  over  and  goes  into  the 
ditch  destroying  that  beer,  because  it 
is  a  flood,  a  natural  emergency,  there 
is  an  SBA  low-interest  loan  available 
to  the  beer  wholesaler. 

But  if  on  that  same  road  comes  a 
farmer  truck  loaded  with  barley,  the 
grain  from  which  beer  is  made,  and  it 
goes  into  the  ditch,  Mr.  President, 
there  has  not  been  this  similar  low-in- 
terest disaster  loan  for  that  farm 
truck,  even  though  It  met  the  same 
disaster  on  the  same  road  because  of 
the  same  weather  emergency. 

These  are  things  that  we  would 
hope,  Mr.  President,  could  be  correct- 
ed. 

Another  point  is  to  provide  that  the 
regulations  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment  pertaining  to 
Farmers  Home  shall  be  promulgated 
within  15  days  of  final  enactment. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  during 
the  last  week  of  discussions  around 
here,  the  Lord's  calendar  is  the  farm- 
er's calendar.  The  farmer  has  to  seed 
that  crop  when  the  soil  is  ready,  when 
the  temperatures  are  such  that  it  will 
nurture  that  seed  going  into  that  top 
2,  3  or  4  inches  of  soil.  He  cannot  wait 
for  the  politician's  calendar.  If  you 
delay  the  implementation  of  credit  at 
seeding  time,  you.  in  effect,  shoot  the 
whole  year's  crop.  That  is  why  timeli- 
ness is  extremely  Important  in  this 
amendment  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  this  package  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  provide  what  we 
feel  is  effective  assistance  on  a  timely 
basis  to  cope  with  the  serious  financ- 
ing problem  of  farms.  It  is  also  pru- 


dent and  cost-conacious  from  a  Federal 
budget  perspective. 

We  feel  it  merits  support,  support 
not  Just  because  it  protects  farm  fami- 
lies, Mr.  President,  but  support  be- 
cause it  protects  that  underlying  foun- 
dation of  the  entire  Nation's  economy, 
that  foundation  that  rests  with  the 
farm  economy. 

One  thing  that  we  keep  forgetting, 
BCr.  President,  when  we  talk  about  the 
farm  problem  is  that  we  for  some  two 
or  three  decades  have  been  addressing 
this  as  a  farm  problem.  We  really 
ought  to  talk  about  farm  production 
as  the  American  opportunity. 

When  you  look  at  the  90  or  95  un- 
derdeveloped nations  in  this  troubled 
world,  they  are  not  all  that  Impressed 
that  we  can  land  a  man  on  the  Moon 
or  that  we  can  blow  the  world  up  10 
times  over  with  our  atomic  weaponry. 
They  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
we  can  feed  ourselves  and  have  a  good 
deal  left  over  for  other  people  who  are 
not  so  fortunate.  That  Is  really  the 
strength  of  America  that  has  been 
overlooked  by  those  of  us  who  have 
been  taking  it  for  granted  all  these 
years.  It  could  do  us  far  more  good  in 
this  competition  for  the  support  of 
other  Individuals  now  in  a  troubled 
world  than  any  other  pliu  that  we 
have. 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  us  address  the 
farm  credit  crisis  in  a  sensible  way. 
What  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
and  I  have  offered  now  is  Just  that,  a 
very  sensible  way  to  be  responsible  to 
an  emergency  credit  crisis  and  to  do  it 
in  a  way  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
farm  families  and.  even  more  impor- 
tant, the  needs  of  our  economy  with 
perhaps  even  an  extra  dividend:  if  we 
can  keep  farm  families  strong  and  our 
productivity  on  line  It  will  eventually 
allow  us  even  more  to  be  the  moral 
leaders  of  a  troubled  world. 

I  appreciate  the  woric  of  my  col- 
league, and  I  am  proud  to  be  associat- 
ed with  him.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  floor. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  [Mr. 
PasssLn].  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka is  recognised;^ 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Air- 
DKXwsl  for  being  an  original  oosponsor 
of  the  amendment  and  recognizing 
that  no  one  needs  to  get  their  hopes 
up  real  high  that  this  is  any  answer  to 
all  of  the  problems  confronting  agri- 
culture. Qiilte  obviously,  in  my  own 
personal  estimate,  the  answer  in  re- 
solving the  long-term  problem  In  agrl- 
ciilture  will  be  presented  in  the  very 
near  future  In  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, where  it  should  be  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  new  farm  bill. 

The  administration  has  a  proposal 
and  I  will  have  my  own  proi>osal.  My 
proposal  will  involve  mandatory  pro- 
duction controls,  subject  to  a  producer 


referendum.  We  have  had  voluntary 
programs  over  a  period  of  years  which 
have  not  worked.  I  know  there  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  questions  raised 
and  a  lot  of  concern  expended.  Howev- 
er, the  bill  I  am  developing  will  allow 
the  marketplace  to  take  ovtr  the  proc- 
ess of  pricing  the  commodities  based 
on  the  factors  of  supply,  demand, 
need,  creativity,  and  all  of  those  other 
forces  that  operate  in  the  free  market- 
place and  the  domestic  arena. 

So  from  this  point  of  view  I  would 
assume  to  some  degree  I  am  agreeing 
with  the  administration  that  the 
forces  of  the  free  market  should  take 
over  that  obligation  and  re^ionsibillty 
in  agriculture. 

Does  that  mean  food  will  become  un- 
affordable?  Of  course  not.  because 
most  consumers  in  America  do  not  re- 
alise that  out  of  a  dollar  loaf  of  bread, 
only  8  pennies,  for  the  wheat  in  that 
loaf  of  bread,  go  to  the  farmer.  The 
rest  of  the  costs  obviously  are  Incurred 
in  the  production  of  bread,  baking 
bread,  selling  bread,  packaging  bread, 
advertising  bread,  delivering  bread, 
and  all  those  other  costs  inctirred  in 
getting  the  bread  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer. 

So  that  would  mean  the  horrible 
confrontation  of  having  a  dollar  loaf 
of  bread  go  to  fl.03.  if  you  doubled 
what  a  farmer  receives  for  raising  that 
bushel  of  wheat. 

Now,  the  horrible  thing  that  would 
happen  in  this  country  is  that  we 
would  have  to  raise  what  we  spend  of 
our  disposable  income  for  food  from 
15  percent  to  maybe  15.5  percent  or  16 
percent  while,  if  we  could  tranqilant 
the  American  consimilng  public  into 
every  other  nation  in  this  world  that 
produces  food,  they  would  find  it  is 
not  unusual  at  all  to  spend  60  to  80 
percent  of  their  disposable  income  for 
food. 

So  my  farm  bill  proposal  will  still 
mean  a  tremendous  bargain  for  con- 
sumers in  this  country.  Beyond  that,  it 
will  assure  constant  supplies  at  afford- 
able prices  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

The  down  side  is  that  in  many  in- 
stances a  consumer  is  a  taxpayer  also, 
and  as  we  break  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  as  they  go  out  of  business, 
they  do  not  repay  their  loans  to  the 
banks.  That  means  the  banks  many 
times  go  under.  There  have  been  six  or 
eight  banks  within  the  last  few 
months  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  alone 
that  have  gone  under. 

The  FDIC,  which  is  federally  in- 
sured by  guess  whose  money— the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of 
America— has  to  come  in  and  pay  off 
the  depositors  of  that  bank  because 
those  banks  are  all  federally  insured 
up  to  $100,000.  And  that  is  a  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more  than  spending 
$200  million  to  attempt  to  save  some 
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of  the  farmers,  so  they  can  pay  their 
bills  so  that  the  banks  wiU  not  go 
under,  so  that  the  Federal  taxpayer 
does  not  have  to  indemnify  the  FDIC, 
which  in  turn  pays  off  the  bank  depos- 
itors when  they  see  there  is  a  padlock 
on  the  door  of  the  bank.  So  there  is  an 
offset:  for  every  action  there  is  a  reac- 
tion. For  every  piece  of  agricultural 
legislation  we  pass,  there  is  an  offset- 
ting either  positive  or  negative  effect 
that  takes  place,  unfortunately, 
whether  we  have  thought  of  it  or  not. 
I  have  seen  what  I  thought  was  a  lot 
of  good  legislation  but  I  found  out 
afterward— having  not  thought  it 
through  enough  or  not  having  the  ex- 
perience to  imderstand  or  realize  or 
sometimes  seeing  it  implemented  180 
degrees  opposite  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress—that in  retrospect  it  was  not 
good  legislation.  Nor  did  it  benefit  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

My  farm  bUl  will  preserve  safety 
nets  for  the  farmers  and  gradually 
create  a  free  marketplace  for  our 
farmers'  commodities  in  the  world 
marketplace.  I  do  not  mean  to  precipi- 
tate any  foreign  relations  problems 
with  other  nations,  but  I  put  them  on 
warning  now.  I  should  also  say,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  if  my  blU  were  to  pass,  the 
days  of  a  free  ride  are  over  for  all  of 
our  so-called  friends.  We  need  them  as 
allies  and  we  need  them  as  friends,  but 
currently  we  have  given  them  the  eco- 
nomic sword  with  which  to  stab  our 
agricultural  Industry  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  foreign  export  market  for 
commodities  produced  in  this  country. 
Our  own  money  and  our  own  kindness 
are  being  used  by  ovx  friends  to  reduce 
our  share  of  the  international  market- 
place. 

There  is  no  free  market-oriented 
marketplace  in  the  international  world 
marketplace. 

As  a  businessman  for  28  years.  I  can 
say  that  if  you  could  put  your  compet- 
itor out  of  business,  that  was  great 
news  for  your  account.  Tou  would 
make  more  money  ultimately.  As  a 
businessman,  I  often  met  competition 
by  selling  cheaper  or  offering  dis- 
counts. I  guess  in  the  international 
marketplace  you  call  those  subsidies— 
although  I  was  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  European  Economic  Community 
and  nobody  could  even  agree  on  the 
definition  of  the  word  "subsidy."  let 
alone  agree  not  to  give  subsidies.  We 
are  a  long  way  from  playing  on  a  level 
playing  field  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. 

I  think  it  is  in  this  Nation's  interest 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  give  us 
a  fair  share  of  the  marketplace. 

I  am  not  talking  about  our  domestic 
marketplace  for  internal  consumption 
in  this  country.  I  am  talking  about  the 
international  marketplace.  When  that 
happens,  I  can  tell  you,  as  a  business- 
man, that  your  competitor  wakes  one 


morning  and  thinks.  "I  wonder  how 
long  this  is  going  to  go  on.  Maybe  the 
pockets  of  the  United  States  are 
deeper  than  mine.  Maybe  I  ought  to 
quit,  and  it  wiU  benefit  both  our  coun- 
tries, and  we  will  both  save  money, 
and  not  put  our  taxpayers'  dollars  in 
the  agricultural  subsidies." 

When  that  happens,  there  is  truly  a 
free  marketplace  in  which  we  can  turn 
our  farmers  loose  to  recapture  their 
rightful  share  of  that  mariut.  Only 
when  that  does  h«7pen  will  we  ever 
have  an  opportunity  to  reclaim  our 
rightful  portion  of  the  agriculture 
world  marketplace. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  export  of  agri- 
culture, this  Nation  would  have  a  defi- 
cit of  trade  balance  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  far  greater  than  the  $123 
billion  it  suffered  last  year. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  every  $1 
billion  we  are  short  in  our  reqxMise  of 
exports  to  imports  in  this  country  rep- 
resents ^proximately  30.000  Jobs. 
Jobs  mean  paychecks.  Paycheck 
mean  taxpayers,  and  the  more  taxpay- 
ers we  have,  the  better  oiqwrtunity  we 
have  to  reduce  the  deficit  of  the 
budget  in  this  country;  and  the  greater 
we  reduce  the  deficit  of  the  budget  in 
this  coimtry.  the  less  our  interest  rates 
are  going  to  be.  The  less  our  interest 
rates  are  going  to  be.  the  more  oppor- 
tunity a  farmer  has  to  show  a  profit. 

So  what  I  am  sajring  is  that  it  is  time 
to  break  that  chain,  that  cycle  that 
has  us  arguing  among  ourselves  as  to 
what  we  are  going  to  do  for  farmers. 

I  agree  with  the  President  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  to  return  agricul- 
ture to  a  maricet-oriented  Industry. 
That  is  where  it  belongs.  That  is 
where  it  should  be.  But  you  cannot 
dump  people  out  there  after  you  once 
made  promises  to  them  and  told  them 
certain  things  would  happoi.  and  then 
change  the  rules  of  the  ball  game  in 
the  last  quarter.  That  is  why  I  plan  to 
offer  a  farm  credit  proposaL  It  is  As- 
ctdly  sound.  It  does  not  create  any  new 
bureaucracies,  and  the  responsibilities 
associated  with  making  this  assistance 
available  would  be  shared  with  the 
lenders.  The  Federal  Govenunent.  the 
farmers,  and  the  lenders,  all  would 
share  in  this  responsibility. 

Furthermore.  I  have  received  letters 
that  endorse  the  key  proposals  includ- 
ed in  this  amendment  from  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  and  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America. 

No  one  is  going  to  get  rich  from  this. 
Not  all  farmers  are  going  to  be  saved 
by  this.  Nor  should  any  bad  business 
management  be  saved  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  But  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
spend  $175  million  to  send  food  to 
Ethiopia,  what  is  the  matter  with 
spending  $200  million  to  save  some  of 
those  producers  who  are  producing 
the  food  to  send  to  Ethiopia. 

The  threat  of  foreclosure  is  the  most 
serious  and  demoralizing  aspect  of  the 


current  d^ressed  agricultural  econo- 
my. Although  some  would  say  that  the 
media  has  sensationalized  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  farmers,  I  believe 
there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
proving  that  our  family  farm  system 
of  agriculture  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  the  present  credit  crisis. 

If  anyone  thinks  I  have  voken  in  a 
partisan  manner.  I  ^wlogize.  A  Presi- 
dent of  my  party,  not  too  long  ago.  de- 
clared an  embargo  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  that  farmers  who  had  been 
promised  constant  shipments  through- 
out the  world  were  denied  their  ability 
to  market  their  onnmodltles.  What  I 
say  now  is  mild  mannered  compared  to 
what  I  said  to  the  President  of  my  own 
party  at  that  time. 

I  feel  that  this  goes  beymid  partisan- 
ship. It  goes  beyond  administraticms. 
It  goes  to  the  voy  heart  of  survival  of 
the  American  people. 

As  the  Governor  of  my  State  said 
this  morning  at  an  informal  hearing  I 
held  in  the  Agriculture  Committee,  "If 
I  asked  people  in  hoe"— and  there 
were  about  about  300  people  at  the 
committee  hearing— "to  all  raise  their 
hands  and  tell  me  what  kind  of  food 
they  would  like  to  have  tot  lunch 
today,  and  give  me  1  hour  and  the 
people  to  do  it  with.  I  could  collect 
that  assortment  of  food  from  our  su- 
permarkets and  have  it  back  in  this 
room  by  lunchtime." 

This  is  the  <mly  nation  in  which  any- 
body could  say  anything  like  that  and 
do  it.  because  we  have  the  capability, 
because  of  our  farm  produetlm.  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  advance- 
ments in  agriculture.  We  have  such  a 
host  of  manufactured  food  items  that, 
no  matter  what  your  txtmiX/t  is,  you 
can  find  it  on  the  shelf  somewhere. 

During  the  last  3  years,  ova-  24.000 
farmers,  with  Farmos  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans,  have  been  forced  to  liq- 
uidate their  operations  due  to  finan- 
cial reasons.  Again,  are  we  trying  to 
save  them  all?  No.  Tou  cannot  save 
themalL 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  unprece- 
dented number  of  liquidations  has  oc- 
curred at  a  time  whm  Fednal  courts 
greatly  limited  the  number  of  foreclo- 
sure actions  that  the  Fanners  Home 
AdministraUon  could  initiate.  Famms 
Home  Administration  borrowers  are 
not  the  only  fanners  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty. 

.The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  about  18  percent,  or 
430.000  farmers,  have  debt-to-asset 
ratios  that  are  dangerously  high,  in 
excess  of  40  percent. 

(Later.  Mr.  Zobihskt  continued  with 
his  remarks,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President,  in 
its  1985  agriculture  and  credit  outlook 
report,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion states  that  Production  Credit  As- 
sociation loan  losses  totaled  about 
$500  million  in  the  last  2  years.  And 
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that  amount  exceeds  the  combined 
leases  during  all  the  other  years  In  the 
50-year  history  of  PCA's. 

The  long-term  solution  to  farm 
credit  problems  Is  stronger  commodity 
prices  and  Improved  farm  Income. 
Those  Issues  will  be  addressed,  as  I  re- 
lated to  you  before,  in  the  1985  farm 
bill.  However,  unless  Immediate  action 
Is  to  be  taken  to  provide  emergency 
credit  relief,  thousands  of  farmers  will 
be  forced  out  of  business  before  the 
1985  crop  is  even  planted.  And.  of 
course,  many  farmers,  with  or  without 
passage  of  this  amendment,  will  not  be 
around  to  participate  in  the  next  4- 
year  farm  bill,  the  1985  farm  blU.  re- 
gardless of  any  positive  or  negative  as- 
pects. 

(Conclusion  of  later  remarks.) 

Bfr.  ZORDfSKT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  at  this  point  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  that  his  statement  not  be 
shown  as  an  interruption  of  my  state- 
ment, and  that  my  statement  by 
counted  as  only  one  speech  today. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska.  I  come  to  the  floor 
almost  feeling  embarrassed  about  the 
fact  that  I  wish  to  address  myself  not 
to  the  amendment  but  to  the  basic  leg- 
islative proposal  that  is  before  us,  and 
I  am  here  because  I  think  that  the 
proponl  that  we  have  before  us  is 
very  critically  Important  legislation, 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  this  bill  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  to  the  African  na- 
tions in  which  mankind's  ancient  en- 
emies—drought, famine,  disease  and 
war— today  threaten  the  lives  of  liter- 
ally millions  of  human  beings. 

It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  discuss  many 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world:  it 
Is  another  thing  for  us  to  be  meeting 
here  knowing  that  there  are  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  are 
starving  in  Africa. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
pass  this  legislation,  and  that  is  not  to 
indicate  in  any  way  at  all  that  I  depre- 
cate the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  to 
aero  in  on  the  farm  program  and  the 
problem  and  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmers,  because  although  they 
are  not  starving,  it  is  fair  to  point  out 
that  economic  distress  that  they  are 
suffering  is  indeed  a  major  one  in  my 
State  as  well  as  the  other  49  States  of 
the  Union. 

But  the  bssic  bill  is  intended  to  do 
that  which  has  to  be  done  In  the  here 
and  now.  to  feed  starving  people,  to 
provide  medical  care  for  starving 
people,  to  provide  assistance  to  starv- 
ing people,  or  those  who  will  soon  be 
starving  in  order  that  they  may  cope 
with  the  problems  that  face  them  in 
the  drought-stricken  areas  of  the  sub- 
Sahara  in  Africa. 


So  I  come  to  offer  my  voice  in  sup- 
port of  the  leglsUtive  proposal,  but  In 
doing  so  I  want  to  put  on  the  record 
my  strong  convictions  that  it  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
drought-stricken  countries  of  Africa 
need  access  to  far  more  than  our  sur- 
plus food  stocks,  far  more  than  that 
which  is  provided  for  in  this  bill,  but 
certainly  they  need  every  possible 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  wealthy 
Nation  in  which  we  reside  so  that  little 
children,  aged  people,  and  every  other 
person  in  that  part  of  Africa  will  be 
able  to  cope  today  as  well  as  in  the 
future  with  the  challenges  facing 
them. 

These  countries  have  a  desperate 
need  for  assistance  in  developing  the 
basic  Infrastructure  that  will,  in  the 
long  run.  permit  them  to  feed  their 
own  people. 

Think,  for  example,  of  a  country  like 
the  Sudan. 

The  Sudan.  Hi.  President,  has  a 
large  amount  of  undeveloped  land 
that  could  bectune  the  basis  of  a  pros- 
perous farm  economy. 

I  understand  that  in  the  past.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  oil-rich  countries 
have  given  serious  consideration  to  In- 
vesting in  Sudanese  agriculture  In 
hopes  of  making  that  country  a  bread- 
basket for  the  Middle  East 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
vestments have  not  been  made,  by  the 
Saudis  and  instead  of  a  massive  flow 
of  petrodollars,  the  Sudan  in  recent 
years  has  experienced  a  flow  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind— a  flow  of  starving,  desper- 
ate refugees,  sometiiing  like  1.200.000 
in  number,  from  Ethiopia  and  Sudan's 
other  neighbors. 

To  the  great  credit  of  President  Nu- 
meirl  and  his  government,  this  coun- 
try—one of  the  poorest  in  the  world- 
has  become  a  place  of  refuge  for 
upward  of  a  million  people,  among 
them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  non- 
Moslems. 

President  Numeirl.  also  to  his  great 
credit,  has  stated  publicly  that  his  gov- 
ernment will  not  impede  the  migration 
of  refugees  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  resettle  In  Third  World  countries. 

He  is  to  be  applauded  for  taking  that 
position  so  that  those  refugees  who 
can  find  another  home  to  which  they 
may  go  wherever  that  home  may  be 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
President  Numeirl  has  said  that  he 
would  support  that  position. 

But  to  say  that  the  Sudan  has 
shown  great  compassion  by  allowing 
the  refugees  to  cross  its  borders  is  not 
to  say  that  conditions  for  the  refugees 
are  good.  Far  from  it. 

Refugee  camps  in  the  Sudan  and 
elsewhere  often  lack  safe  water  sup- 
plies. 

Shelter  in  the  camps  is  rudimenta- 
ry—at best. 


Food,  which  must  be  transported 
over  Inadequate  road  systems,  is  often 
in  desperately  short  supply. 

The  same  is  true  of  medicine. 

And.  it  is  very  likely  that  even  If  the 
drought  comes  to  an  end.  a  great 
many  refugees  will  never  return  to  the 
places  from  which  they  came.  A  very 
poor  country  wiU,  in  the  end.  have  ac- 
quired a  very  large  new  population, 
and  without  the  resources  to  care  for 
them. 

For  Sudan.  Mr.  President,  and  for 
the  other  suffering  African  countries, 
there  is  only  one  long-term  answer  to 
these  devastating  problems— and  that 
is  agricultural  devel(H>ment. 

In  smne  cases,  agricultural  develop- 
ment means  water— the  ability  to 
move  water  for  Irrigation  and  the 
knowledge  of  effective  modem  tech- 
niques of  farming  in  arid  regions. 

Many  African  countries  urgently 
need  reforestation  programs  that  can 
halt  and  eventually  begin  to  roll  back 
the  inexorable  expansion  of  the 
desert. 

African  countries  need  roads.  They 
need  medicine.  They  need  basic  educa- 
tional materials. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
great  power  in  the  world— the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Soviet  Union  lias  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  Africa. 

The  Soviets  have  not  learned  to  feed 
their  own  people.  But  one  thing  they 
do  know  Is  how  to  manufacture  weap- 
ons. And  these,  they  provide  to  Africa 
in  great  quantities. 

In  this  area,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  or  ever  will  try  to  compete  with 
the  U.S.SJI. 

We  should,  instead,  invite  them  to 
Join  us  in  providing  what  Africa  truly 
needs— food  today  and  the  means  to 
produce  food  tomorrow. 

I  hope,  BCr.  President,  that  later  in 
the  session,  we  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  up  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses long-term  solutions  to  Africa's 
problems.  And  I  hope  that  we— and  Af- 
ricans themselves— will  have  the 
wisdom  to  do  what  must  be  done  in 
order  to  prevent  any  future  recurrence 
of  the  human  tragedy  that  is  taking 
place  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  pub- 
licly my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  minori- 
ty side,  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Agrictilture 
Committee.  Senator  Zorikskt.  who 
was  good  enough  to  yield  the  time  in 
order  that  I  might  make  this  short  ad- 
dress to  my  colleagues. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
very  much. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  the  floor  to  Sen- 
ator Mklchcr  for  his  statement  and 
that  the  remainder  of  my  statement 
be  placed  at  the  appropriate  place  in 
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the  Rkord.  that  upon  my  retaining 
the  floor,  the  remainder  of  my  re- 
marks not  be  counted  as  a  second 
speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
niaed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  embaric- 
ing  upon  today  is  the  course  to  bring 
into  the  terms  of  reality  some  of  the 
farm  debt  that  without  changes  would 
mean  that  the  banks  and  the  produc- 
tion credit  associations  would  have  to 
write  off  the  borrower  as  a  bad  loan 
and  refuse  to  grant  further  credit. 

For  the  great  number  of  farm  bor- 
rowers that  we  are  seeking  to  help, 
their  debto  are  held  by  either  banks  or 
production  credit  sssociations.  And 
those  farmers  with  the  classified  loan, 
that  is  a  loan  that  bank  examiners 
cannot  find  will  be  repaid  imder  the 
terms  of  the  debt,  must  be  deleted 
from  the  portfolio  of  the  lending  insti- 
tutions and  therefore  set  the  stage  for 
liquidation  or  foreclosure.  That  is  a 
great  number  of  farm  borrowers  in  the 
existing  situation  today. 

It  has  been  described  as  those  farm 
operators  that  have  somewhere 
around  50  percent  or  more  in  debt-to- 
asset  ratio.  In  those  conditions  of  the 
debt  are,  first  of  all,  the  Interest  rate, 
with  the  notes  that  require  the  farmer 
to  pay  on  the  loan,  and  also  the  time 
of  repayment.  Almost  all  operating 
loans  currently  are  held  on  a  1-year 
basis  so  that  if  the  debt  is  rather  large 
and  the  interest  rate  is  rather  high, 
which  seems  to  run  between  14  and  16 
percent,  the  opportunity  to  or  the 
chance  to  make  good  on  that  loan  in  1 
year  through  cash  flow  cannot  be  real- 
istically met.  It  is  that  serious  situa- 
tion that  causes  us  to  want  to  provide 
the  mechanism  where  perhaps  20  per- 
cent of  the  farm  borrowers  can  be 
given  conditions  that  will  allow  them 
an  opportimlty  to  make  good  on  that 
debt. 

Now.  obviously,  two  things  can  be 
done  Immediately  and  that  is  what 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do.  One,  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  lower  in- 
terest rates.  The  amendment  will 
permit  the  lender  to  mark  down  the 
Interest  up  to  2  percent,  reduce  the  in- 
terest obligation  that  much,  and  re- 
ceive a  matching  amount  of  2  percent 
that  will  be  written  down  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  cost  is  believed 
to  be  around  $100  million,  up  to  $100 
million,  for  the  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Now  that  is  one  part 
of  it. 

The  other  part  is  allowing  a 
stretchout  of  time  when  the  debt  is 
due:  whether  that  is  2  or  3  years, 
would  be  left  up  to  the  lending  institu- 
tion and  the  borrower. 

Those  are  the  two  points  of  Instant 
debt  restructuring  that  can  change  a 


classified  loan  or,  using  a  more  easily 
understood  term,  perhaps  change  a 
bad  loan  to  a  good  loan,  where  the 
cash  flow  will  show,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  that  the  borrower,  the 
farmer,  that  is,  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
pay  off  the  debt. 

But  there  is  also  another  quectlon— 
and  this  is  extremely  important  It  is  a 
question  of  the  soundness  of  the  bank 
itself  or  the  lending  institution  itself. 
And  so  the  loan  guarantee  will  permit 
the  lending  institution  to  demonstrate 
that  their  ci4>ital  structure  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  these  farmers  in  their 
loan  portfolios. 

So  the  real  question,  then,  for  the 
Congress  to  concern  itself  with  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  add  a  risk  to  the  loan  guarantee 
operation  to  the  Federal  obligatitm. 
Ordinarily,  the  Offlce  of  Management 
and  Budget  would  say  that  loan  guar- 
antees might  expose  the  Government 
to  a  little  over  5  percent  of  the  actual 
total  of  the  giuvantees;  that  is.  5  per- 
cent perhaps  will  not  be  recaptured 
when  the  loans  are  paid  off  and,  there- 
fore, the  Government  would  be 
obliged  to  come  up  with  that  differen- 
tial. We  are  advised  that,  since  we  are 
getting  into  some  loans  that  are  shaky 
to  begin  with,  pertiaps  that  figbfe 
should  be  recognised  or  deemed  as 
high  as  8  percent. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
take  that  risk  because  we  are  talking 
alMut  a  great  number  of  farm  borrow- 
ers. And  in  terms  of  advancing  loan 
guarantees  for  a  segment  of  our  socie- 
ty in  America,  it  is  my  condusiwi— and 
I  hope  that  conclusion  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  House  and  also  the  will- 
ingness of  the  White  House— to  say 
that,  yes,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  safeguard  this  vast  number  of 
farm  borrowos  so  they  have  the  op- 
portunity to  maice  good  on  their  obli- 
gations, giving  them  the  opportunity 
for  lower  interest  rates  and  a  stretch- 
out of  the  time  when  their  debt  must 
be  paid  off. 

Now.  it  Is  not  Just  240.000  to  perhaps 
300.000  farm  borrowers  that  wiU  be 
helped  by  this  means.  It  is  also  a  vast 
number  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  living  in  rural  America,  which  in- 
clude those  that  are  in  business  of  sup- 
plies for  farm  and  ranch  operations; 
those  that  are  in  the  retail  businesses 
in  the  small  rural  communities  of 
America;  the  soundness  of  their  com- 
munity itself,  their  schools,  their 
churches,  their  hoq>ltals:  and  the  life 
of  the  community  Itself,  whether  it 
can  survive. 

Yes.  I  beUeve  it  is  in  the  pubUc  inter- 
est to  help  this  vast  number  of  Ameri- 
cans stretched  across  our  land.  This  is 
only  one  part  of  what  we  will  attempt 
to  do  this  week  in  helping  the  debt  sit- 
uation in  rural  America.  But  I  believe 
it  is  a  very  significant  part. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  Join  with 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Nebras- 


ka and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  Senator  Anacws.  in 
being  a  ooQX>nsor  of  this  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  hi^ily  in  order.  It  is  not 
quite  too  late.  If  we  act  expeditiously 
this  week.  I  feel  we  wHl  be  in  time  to 
save  the  integrity  of  the  farm  opera- 
tors that  are  caught  in  this  bind. 
While  pertiaps  not  all  of  them  can  be 
saved,  we  are  going  to  give  the  impor- 
tunity to  the  vast  number  of  fanners 
who  are  facing  the  very  serious  credit 
crunch.  And  in  so  doing,  we  wHl  give 
the  (vportunity  for  the  communities, 
which  they  derive  services  from,  in 
which  their  churches,  their  schools 
and  hospitals  are  located,  their  civic 
organizations— the  lifeblood  of  thrtr 
communities. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  for  rural 
America.  Surely  that  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  needs  our  full  attention 
and  full  support. 

I  thank  my  frimd  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  that  when  oootrol  of  the 
floor  is  returned  to  me  that  my  state- 
ment appear  as  a  continuation  of  my 
first  statement  and  that  Us  statement 
be  placed  in  the  appropriate  place  in 
the  RaooBS.  

The  PREXODING  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  fn»n  Nebraska 
who  has  worked  so  diligently  on  this 
farm  credit  crisis  problem.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  he 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
effort. 

I  think  we  all  admit  that  we  are  in  a 
farm  credit  crisis.  In  the  past,  leglslar 
tion  has  been  passed  which  would 
aUow  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  available  ob- 
tain programs,  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 
On  October  19.  1984.  during  the  cam- 
paign, a  promise  was  made  to  the 
fanners  that  the  credit  crisis  problem 
would  be  addressed  and  would  be.  in 
effect,  basically  solved. 

Out  of  that  announcement  came  ba^ 
sically  two  programs:  One,  a  program 
by  which  commercial  lenders  like 
banks  and  cocveratives,  such  as  the 
Production  Credit  Association,  would 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
Government  guarantee  of  loans  to 
farmers  under  certain  conditions. 
Those  conditions  were:  The  lender  had 
to  reduce  principal  or  Interest  by  10 
percent  to  a  farmer  who  could  show  a 
cash-flow  of  110  percent.  The  Govern- 
ment would  then  guarantee  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  loan. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  pro- 
posal for  the  Farmers  Home  direct 
loans.  This  proposal  would  allow  a 
farmer,  currently  financed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  to  set 
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■aide  25  percent  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  prindiMd  for  a  period  up  to  5 
years.  It  was  basically  a  transfer  from 
the  front  end  of  the  loan  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  loan.  On  Its  face,  it  tiad 
great  potential.  This  would  mean  that, 
for  5  years,  the  farmer  might  not  pay 
any  interest  on  25  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan. 

Since  that  time  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  has  sent  out  question- 
naires, and  has  notified  the  farmers  of 
the  two  proposals,  the  one  pertaining 
to  commercial  lenders  and  coopera- 
tives on  a  10-percent  writedown,  and 
the  other  on  direct  loans.  There  are 
differences  in  sections  of  the  country 
pertaining  to  farm  credit.  In  most  of 
the  Midwest  and  the  West,  most  of  the 
credit  is  extended  by  conunerdal 
lender  banks  or  by  cooperatives  like 
production  credit  associations.  Prob- 
ably no  more  than  10  to  IS  percent  are 
in  direct  loans  from  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  These  figures  are  ball 
park  figiu-es,  but  I  am  told  these  fig- 
ures are  accurate.  However,  in  the 
Southeast  there  has  been  a  far  greater 
participation  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  direct  loans.  In  my 
State.  I  am  told  that  55  percent  of  the 
farmers  who  get  credit  are  getting  it 
from  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
In  Mississippi  it  is  even  larger  and  in 
Georgia  it  is  larger  than  that.  Perhaps 
in  those  States  as  much  as  65  percent 
of  the  farm  loans  are  from  direct  loans 
from  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Now.  Vi.  President,  there  are  two 
types  of  farm  credit  problems  that 
must  be  looked  at.  One  is  those  who 
have  commercial  lenders,  the  banks 
and  the  cooperatives;  the  second  being 
the  direct  loans  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

In  my  particular  State,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  as  of  this  date,  that 
FmHA  has  processed  794  requests  for 
the  set-aside.  I  would  clarify  that  the 
set-aside  is  the  25-percent  deferral  of 
principal  and  no  Interest  for  5  years. 
Thus  far.  only  73  out  of  this  number 
has  been  accepted.  The  remaining. 
721.  have  been  rejected.  Thus,  it  would 
indicate  that  less  than  9  percent  of 
those  that  have  been  processed  to  date 
have  in  effect  been  eligible  to  qualify 
under  this  set-aside  program. 

Something,  therefore,  is  wrong  with 
the  conditions  of  eligibility  or  in  the 
processing,  or  else  this  program  was  an 
unrealistic  program  when  It  was  origi- 
nated. 

Now.  In  regards  to  those  who  have 
attempted  to  get  loan  guarantees.  As 
of  February  19,  1985,  only  12  requests 
had  been  processed,  with  only  one  ap- 
proval. We  hear  nationwide  figures  of 
over  $850  million  being  available 
under  this  guarantee  program  and 
that  to  date  only  $43  million  of  loan 
guarantees  have  been  made.  There- 
fore, It  Indicates  there  is  very  poor 
participation  and  that  these  programs 
are  not  meeting  the  requirements  nec- 


essary to  give  relief  relative  to  the 
farm  credit  crisis  that  we  are  in  now. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  filibuster 
last  week  did  accomplish  a  lot  for  the 
farmer.  Under  the  guarantee  program, 
the  requirement  of  110  percent  cash- 
flow was  reduced  to  100  percent.  This 
is  a  condiUon  of  eligibility. 

In  cash-flow,  what  do  we  mean  by 
cash-flow  in  order  that  it  might  be  un- 
derstood? 

Cash-flow  is  a  formula  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
worked  up  which  will  allow  a  farmer 
to  borrow  money  to  produce  his  crop. 
It  would  allow  him  a  reasonable  living 
expense.  It  will  allow  him  the  ablUty 
to  pay  taxes  in  that  cash-flow. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble, he  must  show  that  he  has  a  10- 
percent  profit  over  and  above  his 
living  expenses,  his  cost  of  production, 
his  payment  of  his  debt,  and  tax  liabil- 
ity. 

Well,  a  farmer  who  has  10-percent 
profit  is  not  in  a  desperate  financial 
condition  as  are  many  of  the  other 
farmers.  The  agreement  achieved  as  a 
result  of  the  filibuster  to  eliminate 
that  additional  10-percent  cash-flow 
and  show  that  he  can  make  his  pay- 
ments, that  he  can  produce  a  crop, 
that  he  can  pay  his  taxes  and  that  he 
can  live  in  the  meantime,  is  a  substan- 
tial advancement  relative  to  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility.  In  my  judgment, 
that  will  mean  that  more  farmers  will 
now  be  able  to  come  under  that  pro- 
gram. 

However,  under  that  program  per- 
taining to  loan  guarantees,  we  have 
the  problem  that  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  banks  are  willing  to  have  a 
10-percent  writeoff  of  the  prindpaL  If 
the  debt,  we  will  say.  is  $100,000.  will 
the  bank  say.  "I  am  willing  to  forget 
about  $10,000  of  the  principal  if  you 
will  give  me  a  guarantee." 

Well,  the  guarantee,  instead  of 
really  being  a  maximum  of  90  percent, 
is  really  a  maximum  of  81  percent 
Whereas  there  was  a  principal  out- 
standing of  $100,000.  under  this  pro- 
gram, if  the  bank  would  be  willing  to 
forgive  $10,000.  he  then  gets  a  90-per- 
cent guarantee  of  $90,000.  This  net 
guarantee  equals  81  percent  or 
$81,000. 

Thus  far.  none  of  the  banks  are  will- 
ing to  do  this. 

I  think  some  advantage  has  been 
gained  because  of  the  caih-flow  re- 
quirements adjustments.  Farmers  will 
now  be  more  eligible  as  a  result  of 
eliminating  that  10-percent  profit  ele- 
ment. Nevertheless,  there  has  to  be 
more  of  an  incentive  than  has  been  of- 
fered to  get  the  banks  involved.  So  we 
must  consider  some  type  of  incentive 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer 
and  the  banker  to  enhance  participa- 
tion. 

Under  the  direct  loan  aspect  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmer  Home  Administra- 
tion, where  they  have  agreed  to  set 


aside  25  percent  of  the  principal  for  5 
years  at  no  Interest,  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  a  good  offer.  But  the  problem 
is  there  are  not  enough  farmers  who 
are  eligible.  Again,  that  cash-flow  of 
110  percent  is  there.  That  profit  of  10 
percent  is  required.  To  a  farmer  who 
has  already  gone  to  Farmers  Home 
Administration  as  the  lender  of  last 
resort,  a  10-percent  profit  is  unrealis- 
tic to  him. 

It  seems  we  must  have  a  provision 
that  allows  the  same  thing  that  ap- 
plies to  the  commercial  lender  and  the 
cooperatives,  that  that  profit  element 
of  10  percent  be  eliminated  and  that 
the  cash-flow  of  110  percent  be  re- 
duced to  100  percent  in  order  to  let 
them  qualify  for  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram. 

There  have  been  arguments  made 
that  the  annual  pajrments  will  be 
higher  under  a  direct  loan  at  100  per- 
cent than  they  would  be  under  110 
percent. 

That  may  be  true.  Therefore,  it 
oug^t  to  be  optional  with  the  farmer 
as  to  whether  he  wants  to  go  under  a 
cash-flow  of  100  or  110  percent.  The 
problem  is  that  the  annual  payments 
will  be  zero  if  you  continue  to  stay  at 
110  percent-flow.  Because  they  are  not 
going  to  be  eligible,  they  cannot  take 
advantage  of  that  set-aside  program. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  100  or  110  percent  of  his  pay- 
ments on  an  annual  basis  are  hl^er  or 
not  If  he  is  not  eligible,  he  cannot  qual- 
ify for  the  program. 

I  think  these  are  matters  that  have 
to  be  considered.  These  matters  are 
necessary  to  give  relief  to  the  farmer 
at  this  particular  time. 

There  are  those  who  feel  like  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  loan  rate  will  give 
the  farmers  cash  to  reduce  their  pay- 
ment for  the  next  year  or  two.  This 
will  be  an  incentive.  I  think  this  pro- 
posal has  some  merit 

I  am  trying  to  outline  some  of  the 
general  principles  that  are  Involved  in 
this  overall  program. 

There  is  another  overall  problem. 
The  lowering  of  interest  rates  on  farm 
loans,  whether  they  be  under  a  com- 
mercial lender  and  cooperative  guar- 
antee program  or  whether  under  a 
direct  loan  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

In  most  instances,  the  interest  rate 
is  causing  the  substantial  problem  to 
the  farmer. 

(Later  Mr.  HsruM  continued  with 
his  remarks  as  follows:) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  BCr.  President,  in  order 
to  meet  the  farm  crisis,  it  is  necessary, 
in  my  Judgment,  that  there  be  lower 
interest  rates.  To  do  this,  there  should 
be  a  cooperative  interest  buydown  pro- 
gram included  in  the  bill  which  would 
allow  the  Government  and  the  lender 
to  cooperate  in  the  reduction  of  inter- 
est rates  on  these  loans  from  commer- 
cial lenders. 


It  can  be  done  without  any  real  sig- 
nificant cost  and  in  a  manner  which 
the  lender  would  reduce  the  interest 
rates  and  the  Government  in  effect 
would  pick  up  half  the  tab.  You  have 
to  have  limits.  Tou  have  to  be  reasona- 
ble. There  would  have  to  be  a  ceiling 
established  as  a  maximum  amount. 

Mr.  President  as  we  deal  with  the 
farm  credit  crisis,  we  must  realize  the 
planting  season  is  not  too  far  off.  It 
takes  time  to  process  any  loan  applica- 
tion for  guarantee  by  commercial  lend- 
ers and  cooperatives  or  other  process- 
ing of  the  set-aside  program.  There- 
fore, it  is  essential  that  the  Secretary 
of  A^cxilture  make  available  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  person- 
nel in  adequate  numbers  and  allow 
them  to  work  overtime,  including 
weekends  and  nights,  to  process  the 
loan  applications  where  necessary  to 
meet  the  schedule  set  by  Congress  or 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  to  hire  additional  tempo- 
rary personnel  in  addition  to  those 
that  were  authorized  to  be  hired  on 
February  19.  198o.  to  meet  the  proc- 
essing schedules  and  to  assign  such 
temporary  employees  to  the  States. 
There  are  a  number  of  States  where 
there  has  bem  no  extra  personnel 
going  in  to  help,  but  they  have  to 
move.  In  effect  we  are  looking  at  a 
planting  season  that  varies  as  to  each 
State  and  its  geographic  locatiim.  But 
generally,  we  look  upon  the  planting 
season,  with  some  exceptions,  as  start- 
ing around  the  1st  of  April  and  ending 
around  May  IS.  In  order  to  process 
these  loans,  you  have  to  look  at  the 
time  between  now  and  the  1st  of  April. 
Time  is  really  short.  So  it  is  going  to 
take  substantial  personnel  working 
overtime  in  order  to  process  the  paper- 
worlc 

This  also  means  that  if  legislation  is 
passed,  as  I  hope  it  will  be.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  have  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  within  a  time- 
frame, and  this  again  is  a  matter 
where  a  short  timeframe  would  have 
to  be  allowed  to  promulgate  any  neces- 
sary regulations  under  any  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  have  a 
bill  that  in  effect  does  not  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  history  on  guaran- 
tees is  that  there  have  been  defaults 
of  only  S.S  percent.  If  you  had 
$100,000  which  might  appear  in  a  loan 
guarantee,  your  default  rate  really 
means  $5,500.  The  S.S  percent  in  the 
past  has  lieen  particularly  low.  and  I 
think  it  will  be  lower  if  we  can  allow 
the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  come  out 
of  the  farm  crisis. 

Now.  there  ought  to  be  some  type  of 
requirement.  We  ought  not  give  guar- 
antees to  everyone  who  comes  down 
the  road.  There  are  procedures  they 
will  have  to  follow,  and  they  have  to 
have  their  ultimate  repayment  value.  I 
think  you  are  going  to  have  to  estab- 


lish certain  criteria,  which  would  give 
a  chance  to  the  farmer  who  has  a 
proven  record  of  good  management 
and  who  can  produce  a  100-peroent 
cash-flow. 

When  you  look  at  the  overall  situa- 
tion of  guarantees  and  the  total  sum 
considered,  we  must  understand  that 
this  is  not  a  cost  to  the  Government  in 
that  amount,  but  only  a  very  small 
percentage. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  some 
principles. 

Also.  I  think  the  regulatory  agencies 
ought  to  exercise  caution  and  restraint 
in  n<«iriny  adverse  classifications  with 
respect  to  agricultural  loans.  The  ex- 
aminers ought  to  give  due  consider- 
ation not  only  to  the  current  cash-flow 
of  agricultural  borrowers  under  finan- 
cial stress  but  also  factors  such  as  loan 
collateral  and  ultimate  repayment 
ability.  This  would  apply  to  such  regu- 
latory agencies  as  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporatitm,  the  Cmnptrol- 
ler  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

There  are  other  matters  that  I  will 
mention  at  a  later  time  relative  to 
principles  that  I  think  should  be  in- 
volved here.  I  yield  back  to  the  distin- 
guished Smator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  be  allowed  to 
present  a  statement  for  the  record  and 
when  I  do  regain  the  right  to  the  floor 
that  it  not  be  considered  a  second 
speech. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  And  I  would  like  to 
have  the  floor  privilege  returned  to 
me. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Tes.  Mr.  President 
That  when  Senator  Hxpuii  resumes 
his  statement,  it  not  be  considered  a 
second  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hbcrt).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  Domxhici 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  Rnx»s.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  earlier  I  had  a 
conversation  with  him.  I  wiU  be 
making  renuuiu  about  the  amendment 
I  wiU  be  offering  later  in  the  day  or 
early  in  the  morning  concerning  the 
50-percent  advance  and  the  $50,000 
limit  for  fanners  who  in  the  fall  would 
obtain  their  fimds  after  harvest  from 
the  ASCS  and  the  CCC  fund. 

I  wanted  to  announce  that  my  col- 
league from  South  Dakota  is  the  prin- 
cipal cosponsor.  along  with  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslkt]  and  that  he  will 
be  making  remarks  in  due  time.  But  I 
take  it  the  Senator  does  not  care  to 
make  remarks  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 


[Mr.  CxAirsTOir]  to  comment  at  this 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marics  appear  in  the  proper  place  in 
theRBooKD. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka for  a  clarification  of  this  amend- 
ment 

As  the  Senator  is  aware,  the  Bank  of 
America  has  its  own  proposal  to  assist 
those  farmers  who  can  show  an  aUlity 
to  survive  in  the  long  run  if  they  are 
provided  financial  assistance  to  work 
through  their  current  financial  prob- 
lems. The  bank's  proposal,  like  the 
Senator's  amendment,  is  targeted  to 
thoae  farmers  with  potential  positive 
cash-flow  on  current  (qjerations. 
Under  the  Bank  of  America  tnt^xisal. 
commercial  banks  would  provide  100 
percent  of  the  loan,  fully  collatera- 
lized by  the  farmer's  assets  and  antici- 
pated income.  The  banks  would 
assume  the  risk  for  the  first  80  per- 
cent of  the  loan.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  the  top  20  per- 
cent of  the  farmer's  loan— with  a  max- 
Imimi  guarantee  of  $450,000.  Under 
this  proposal,  many  banks  would  be 
encouraged  to  make  loans  they  other- 
wise would  not  make.  And  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  f  uU  opportu- 
nity to  recover  if  there  is  a  default 
since  the  farmer  would  have  100  per- 
cent support  for  his  loan.  This  ap- 
proach has  a  distinct  advantage,  in 
that  with  this  lower  20  percent  guar- 
antee, the  Federal  Government  would 
be  able  to  provide  support  for  more 
than  four  times  as  many  farmers  as 
could  be  served  by  a  90-peroent  guar- 
antee with  the  same  amount  of  funds. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  the  authcnlty  to  im- 
plement the  Bank  of  America's  pro- 
posal without  further  leglslatkm.  It  is 
also  my  understanding  that  adminis- 
trative implementation  of  this  propos' 
al  is  not  precluded  by  the  Zorinsky 
amendment 

I  know  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  over  whether  or  not  this  ap- 
proach should  be  undertaken,  and  of 
course  I  would  expect  that  It  would 
not  be  undertaken  until  there  was  con- 
siderable agreemmt  txam  those  who 
would  be  affected  that  it  should  be  un- 
dertaken. So  I  am  not  asking  if  this 
woxild  be  done  at  <mce.  I  do  not  expect 
that  it  would  be.  But  I  am  aAing  this: 
Could  it  be  If  it  were  agreed  upon  as  a 
wise  course  of  action  under  poiding 
laws  and  under  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment? I  would  i«)preciate  it  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  confirm 
this  for  me. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct.  The  administra- 
tion has  the  authority,  and  this  au- 
thority is  unchanged  by  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  i4>preciate  that 
very  much.  That  is  most  helpfuL 
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Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thftnk  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Bank  of  America  temporary 
farm  assistance  proposal  be  printed  in 
theRscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD,  as  follows: 

TUrOBABT  Pasm  Asustaiicb  Progkam 
PmopoasD  BT  BAinc  or  Ajmic« 

BACKOaOUND 

The  United  SUtea  Mxlcultural  industry  U 
currently  experiencing  lU  wont  financial 
recenlon  in  over  fifty  yean.  Backcround  In- 
formation on  the  causes  and  povible  long- 
tenn  wlutlons  for  this  crisis  are  contained 
in  Bank  of  America's  presentation  "An 
Overview  of  California  Acrtculture  and 
Bank  of  America  Recommended  Policy 
Guidelines."  As  outlined  In  that  presenU- 
tlon.  market-oriented  farm  policies  and  ac- 
gresslve  export  promotion  will  help  improve 
the  long-term  viability  of  17nited  SUtes  ag- 
riculture. However,  In  the  short  term,  many 
fannen  with  efficient  operations  will  not 
survive  due  primarily  to  heavy  debt  loads, 
demened  margins  and  declining  asset 
values.  Oovemment  can  help  in  reducing 
the  human  cost  of  the  agricultural  recession 
by  providing  the  time  and  support  these 
farmen  need  to  restructure  their  oper- 
ations. We  proposed  the  foUowing  Tempo- 
rary Parm  Anistance  Program  for  this  diffi- 
cult period. 

WHO  WOULD  SS  KUOIBLK? 

This  Temporary  Parm  Assistance  Pro- 
gram will  provide  the  time  and  support 
needed  by  farmen  who  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  survive  In  the  long  run  if  they  can 
be  provided  financial  assistance  to  allow 
them  to  work  through  current  severe  finan- 
cial problems.  It  applies  only  to  those  farm- 
en with  the  potential  for  a  positive  cash 
flow  on  current  operations  and  the  re- 
sources to  become  competitive,  cost-efficient 
producers.  Pkrmen  who  cannot  demon- 
strate a  potential  for  survival  will  not  be  eli- 
gible; separate  programs  should  be  consid- 
ered for  those  farmers.  Purther.  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  available  to  those  fannen 
whose  debt  can  be  restructured  without  the 
benefit  of  the  program. 

ROW  WOULD  rr  wobk? 

A  farmer  and  tUs  lender  would  present  to 
the  Parmen  Home  Administration  (PmHA) 
a  proposal  demonstrating  that  the  farmer 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements  and  that 
the  lender  is  willing  to  provide  crop  and  live- 
stock financing  to  the  farmer  for  1M5  under 
the  terms  of  the  program.  The  lender  must 
be  willing  to  defer  to  maturity  the  payment 
of  at  least  two  percentage  points  of  the  in- 
terest due  from  the  borrower  on  each  re- 
structured loan  over  the  period  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  any  Interest  above  15  per- 
cent would  be  deferred.  On  approval  of  the 
application,  the  PmHA  would  issue  a  guar- 
antee for  twenty  percent  of  the  debt  owing 
firom  the  farmer  to  the  lender,  including  the 
1985  crop  financing. 

raooxAM  spicincs 

Ouarantee:  PmHA  would  provide  a  30  per- 
cent gtiarantee  of  the  farmer's  loans  re- 
structured including  current  year  operating 
credit  needs  with  a  maximum  guarantee  of 
$450,000  for  any  one  farmer.  The  guarantee 
would  remain  in  effect  untU  the  restruc- 
tured loans  are  fully  recovered  by  the 
lender. 


Interest  Rate:  The  lender  would  agree  to 
defer  up  to  two  percentage  points  of  Inter- 
est to  the  maturity  of  each  restructured 
loan. 

Interest  Cap:  The  lender  would  agree  to 
defer  to  maturity  any  Interest  In  excess  of 
IS  percent. 

Program  Oversight:  FtaHA  would  provide 
oversight  of  the  restructured  program.  The 
overall  program  would  be  monitored  by  the 
administration's  proposed  "Parm  Credit  Co- 
ordinating Group." 

Program  Duration:  The  program  would 
cover  term  loans  restructured  during  the 
1985  crop  year  with  amortisation  schedules 
of  up  to  twenty  yean  and  maturities  of  up 
to  four  years.  The  program  would  also  cover 
crop  and  livestock  production  loans  made 
for  the  1985  production  year  and  for  subse- 
quent yean  while  the  restructured  term 
loans  are  outstanding.  Loans  would  not  be 
transferable. 

Collateral:  At  the  time  of  restructuring, 
loans  would  be  fully  secured  by  the  fanner's 
land  and  other  available  assets.  On  liquida- 
tion, collateral  would  be  applied  to  any  non- 
guaranteed  loans  before  any  guaranteed 
loans. 

Interest  Reserve:  An  Interest  reserve  may 
be  established  providing  for  payment  of  in- 
terest from  loan  proceeds  If  the  farmer's 
cash  flow  is  not  adequate  to  cover  Interest 
expense. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance:  Participating 
farmen  would  be  required  to  obtain  crop  in- 
surance, if  available,  to  protect  against  pro- 
duction risks. 

Disclosure:  Loans  restructured  under  the 
program  would  be  disclosed  to  regulatory 
agencies.  However,  restructured  loans  would 
not  be  considered  as  "Non  Performing 
Loans"  nor  require  special  reserves. 

Tax  Impact:  Tax  codes  would  be  amended 
to  reduce  capital  gains  tax  burden  to  farm- 
ers who  agree  to  an  orderly  Uquldatloa  of 
asseu  during  this  restructure  program. 
PROOSAM  Bsmrrrs 

With  this  lower  20  percent  guarantee,  the 
government  can  provide  support  to  more 
than  four  times  as  many  farmen  as  could  be 
served  by  a  90  percent  guarantee  program 
with  the  same  amount  of  guarantee  funds 
appropriated.  (Recommended  govenunent 
appropriation:  (Three  Billion  Dollars.) 

No  cash  outlays  will  be  neoeasary  at  the 
time  the  guarantee  Is  Issued.  The  funds  will 
be  provided  by  the  private  sector.  If  the 
farmer  def aulU  and  the  guarantee  is  called. 
PmHA  may  recover  some  or  all  of  the 
amounts  advanced  from  any  excess  value  In 
the  farmer's  collateral  after  the  debt  is  paid. 

There  Is  no  bailout  of  farmen  who  cannot 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  survive.  Partici- 
pating farmers  wHl  remain  ultimately  liable 
for  their  obligations.  They  will  have  no 
unfair  advantage  over  those  farmen  who 
are  able  to  continue  farming  without  the 
program. 

The  program  would  spread  the  ongoing 
risk  of  financing  between  the  present  pri- 
vate sector  sources  and  the  PmHA 

(Orderly  restructure  will  limit  the  disrup- 
tion to  related  agribusiness  support  indus- 
tries. 

Providing  these  farmen  the  opportunity 
to  survive  assures  our  nation's  continued  in- 
dependence in  production  of  food  and  fiber. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkoro:) 

•  Mr.  OOIDWATI31.  Mr.  President, 
although  I  cannot  be  present  today 
when  we  vote  on  the  farm  amend- 


ments being  offered.  I  wish  to  be  re- 
corded as  being  against  them  for  one, 
rather  simple  reason.  We  worry  our- 
selves to  death  about  people  starving 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  constant  quandry  about  un- 
employment around  the  world.  We 
make  speech  after  speech  about  the 
poor  everywhere  and  yet.  we  say  noth- 
ing and  do  nothing  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Indian. 

The  American  Indian  Is  one  of  us;  he 
lives  within  our  boundaries.  Our  land 
was  once  his  land  so,  why.  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  can't  we  spread  some  of 
this  benevolence  to  the  American 
Indlan.9 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  S.  457.  a  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  furnish 
agglgfance  to  the  drought-stricken 
countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  We 
are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  enormity 
of  the  crisis  facing  Africa  today. 
Twenty  countries  are  afflicted  by 
drought  and  famine.  Millions  of  lives 
are  at  immediate  risk. 

So  far  the  United  States  has  re- 
sponded more  than  generously  to  Afri- 
ca's plight.  Since  the  begiiming  of  this 
fiscal  year,  our  Government  has  made 
available  more  than  $425  million  in 
emergency  tooA  aid  to  the  continent— 
the  largest  amoimt  given  for  this  pur- 
pose since  the  Inception  of  our  food 
aid  program.  Yet  much  more  remains 
to  be  done  if  mass  starvation  is  to  be 
averted. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  for  disaster  and  refugee  assist- 
ance. The  replenishment  of  the  disas- 
ter and  refugee  accounts  is  essential  to 
the  African  relief  effort.  FMxl  aid 
alone  will  not  rescue  Africans  from 
starvation.  Thousands  of  Africans  al- 
ready weakened  by  hunger  will  die 
unless  they  receive  emergency  medical 
supplies,  shelter  materials,  and  blan- 
kets. It  iB  this  sort  of  assistance  that 
the  disaster  relief  funds  provide.  The 
funds  appropriated  for  disaster  assist- 
ance will  also  help  pay  for  the  internal 
distribution  of  food  relief,  which  is 
made  prohibitively  expensive  by  Afri- 
ca's rough  terrain,  woefully  inad- 
equate Infrastructure,  and  widespread 
dvll  strife. 

The  need  for  increased  refugee  as- 
sistance is  equally  critical.  Even  before 
the  current  crisis.  Africa  already 
played  host  to  the  world's  largest  refu- 
gee population.  The  onslaught  of 
drought  and  famine  has  added  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  to  the 
numbers  of  the  displaced.  Sudan  alone 
is  now  burdened  with  750,(XK)  Ethiopi- 
an refugees.  By  summer  their  number 
could  increase  by  as  much  as  500.000. 
Sudan  simply  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  cope  with  this  flood  of 
famine  victims.  We  must  do  more  to 
help  them. 


The  third  component  of  the  bill  is  a 
provision  aimed  at  facilitating  the  use 
of  Defense  Department  persoimel  and 
equipment  for  humanitarian  relief  in 
Africa.  This  provision  does  not  expand 
existing  authority,  rather  It  encour- 
ages the  use  of  existing  authority  to 
expedite  the  delivery  of  relief  supplies 
and  services  to  countries  in  need. 

BCr.  President,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  relief  measures  provided 
for  in  this  bill.  I.  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.* 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  majority 
leader  that  we  can  expect  to  vote  on 
this  amendment  after  tomorrow's 
caucus.  With  that  assurance.  I  should 
like  to  call  up  my  amendment. 

Since  I  feel  quite  certain  that  I  have 
not  as  yet  convinced  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  merits  of  my  effort;  I 
am  anticipating  a  motion  to  table.  I 
will  make  a  brief  comment  about  ta- 
bling motions. 

Many  of  us  who  have  experience 
with  tabling  motions  in  this  Chamber 
are  aware  of  the  true  function  of  a  ta- 
bling motion.  Unfortunately,  most 
Americans  might  assume  that  a  ta- 
bling motion  means  it  is  time  for 
dinner  or  lunch  or  whatever,  and  of 
course  would  not  be  expected  to  be  in- 
volved in  matters  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  So  I  will  briefly  repeat  a 
caveat  that  I  have  heard  from  my 
good  friend  and  respected  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  who  has  admonished  me  and 
many  other  Senators  concerning  ta- 
bling motions. 

I  will  preface  my  comments  by 
saying  these  remarks  are  not  meant  to 
be  partisan  in  nature.  I  have  support- 
ed Senator  Hklms  on  numerous  occa- 
sions when  tabling  motions  were  made 
on  my  side.  Both  sides  use  this  unique 
parliamentary  procedure  to  move  to 
table  an  amendment  in  order  to  afford 
the  opport^unity  to  vote  for  the  tabling 
motion  so  that  a  Senator  can  go  back 
home  and  say,  "I  did  not  vote  against 
the  amendment.  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  being  brought  up  to  be 
voted  on." 

I  think  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing and  maybe  one  or  two  others  wlU 
be  looked  at  as  a  true  barometer  and  a 
true  test  of  support  for  agriculture. 
Again,  to  quote  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  whom  I  have  supported  on 
numerous  amendments:  regardless  of 
whether  I  or  somebody  else  supports  a 
tabling  motion,  let  the  public  look 
deeper. 

A  motion  to  table  is  really  a  neat 
and  cute  method  of  avoiding  one's 
duty  as  a  UJ3.  Senator.  Instead  it  is  an 
attempt  by  some  to  have  it  both  ways. 
I  want  to  point  this  out  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Again,  the  history  of  this  institution 
will  indicate  that  a  motion  to  table  is  a 
nonpartisan  use  of  parliamentary  pro- 


cedure. But  do  not  expect  to  vote  to 
table  this  amendment  so  you  can  go 
back  home  and  tell  the  public.  "I  did 
not  vote  against  the  amendment  that 
attempted  to  save  farmers  who  were 
entitled  to  stay  in  business.  The  vote 
never  came  up.  It  was  tabled." 

The  public  should  note  that  those 
people  who  participate  in  tabling 
amendments  quite  obviously  would 
not  have  voted  for  the  amendment 
itself  had  it  been  brought  up. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  understand 
something  about  this  amendment.  As 
my  good  friend  and  respected  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  has  said 
on  numerous  occasions,  this  will  be  a 
barometer  and  yardstldt  on  your  sup- 
port for  the  farmers  of  America. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  this 
amendment.  I  am  not  up  for  election 
next  year.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
that  we  make  this  a  nonpartisan  issue 
and  for  once  even  if  the  vote  Is  on  a  ta- 
bling motion,  admit  what  side  of  an 
issue  we  are  on. 

AnasimaiiT  wo.  lo 

(Purpose:  To  provide  emergency  farm  credit 

assistance  to  the  Nation's  farmen  and 

rant^en) 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  With  that.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zoani- 
SKT]  for  himself  and  Ux.  AMtrnmn,  Mr. 
Pbtoh.  Mr.  Exoii,  and  Mr.  Fois  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  10. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordere(L 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  after  line  18,  Insert  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

TnUC  II— EMEROENCr  PARM  CREDIT 
ASSISTANCE 

SHOaTTITLS 

Sk.  Ml.  This  Utle  may  be  dted  as  the 

"Emergency  Paim  Credit  Asststanoe  Act  of 

1985". 

mniiias  and  pacLASATioii  or  polict 
Sic.  a02.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  most  basic 

Industry,    and    iU    associated    production. 

processing,  and  marlcetlng  sectors,  together. 

provide  more  Jobs  tlian  other  single  Indus- 

trr. 

(3)  United  SUtes  agriculture  la  the  world's 
most  productive  and  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter. 

(3)  United  SUtes  agricultural  producen 
are  the  basic  element  In  the  food  and  fiber 
system  and  their  ability  to  make  a  profit 
and  meet  their  financial  obligations  Is  criti- 
cal to  their  remaining  in  business: 

(4)  tecimologlcal  developmenU  tiave 
greatly  increased  the  capital  requlremenU 
of  agricultural  production: 


(5)  agricultural-related  debt  lias  risen 
from  approximately  $60,000,000,000  In  1970 
to  approximately  $315,000,000,000  in  1984: 

(8)  a  general  dedine  in  ttie  financial  con- 
dition of  producers,  as  evidenced  by  in- 
creases In  the  average  debt-to-asset  ratio 
and  debt-to-equity  ratio,  tlireatens  the  abili- 
ty of  many  produoen  to  olitain  the  credit 
needed  to  continue  tlieir  operations: 

(7)  it  is  essential  that  produoen  be  aide  to 
obtain  adeqtute  credit  at  Interest  rates  con- 
ducive to  debt  servicing  and  profit  making: 
and 

(8)  the  foundation  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural system  will  be  adversely  affected  If 
produoen  are  unable  to  obtain  a  return  on 
their  Investment  that  enables  them  to  serv- 
ice their  debt  and  continue  tlieir  operations. 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  United  States  agricul- 
tural produoen  to  obtain  adequate  credit  at 
interest  rates  conducive  to  drtit  aervldng 
and  profit  tMiriwy  so  as  to  ensure  the 
Nation  of  an  adequate  and  dependable 
supply  of  food  and  fitter  at  reasonable 
prioea. 
mPBOvmsim  uf  thx  piocsbsiim!  or  aftlica- 

nom  roK  faxmixs  home  AwtisisiasTiosi 


Sac.  aos.  (a)  Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  persistently  low  farm  income  (due  in 
part  to  weak  export  demand),  bigh  Interest 
imtes.  and  dedining  farmland  values  liave 
created  financial  stress  for  many  faimeis: 

(3)  many  flnanrlaHy-stt  t est  d  farmen  have 
turned  to  the  Psrmen  Home  Artminlstra- 
tlon  for  asslstanre  (including  insured  loana. 
loan  guarantees,  deferral  of  loan  payments, 
and  restructuring  of  ddit)  in  cofitaig  with 
tbeir  credit-related  problems:  and 

(3)  it  Is  essential  for  the  natlaoal  wdfare 
that  f  aimen'  requesU  to  the  Fumen  Hone 
Administration  for  aasistanoe  be  prowasfil 
as  expeditiously  as  poaslble.  wpefjally  in 
light  of  the  need  of  many  farmen  to  resolve 
their  credit  problems  in  a  timdy  manner  to 
be  aUe  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  1985 
crops. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  im- 
mediately take  steps— using  auttaoritleB  of 
Uw  provided  by  the  Secretary,  indnding  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  PUnd  and  the 
employment  prooedores  used  In  connrftion 
with  the  emergency  disaster  loan  ptogram— 
to  make  personnd  and  other  reaourees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  available  to 
the  Paimen  Home  Administratlan  suffi- 
cient to  enable  ttie  Faimen  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  process  appUcattaas  from  faimen 
for  assistance  expedttiouBly  and  in  a  timdy 
manner  with  respect  to  farm  operatianB  re- 
lating to  the  planting  and  eultfvatlan  of  the 
1985  crops.  In  this  connection,  the  Fannen 
Home  Administration  ahaU  assign  personnel 
to  work  overtime,  inchirting  we^ends  and 
nights,  to  process  loans  and  loan  applica- 
tions where  neoeasary  to  meet  the  proeeas- 
Ing  time  schedules  set  by  Coogreas  or  the 
Farmen  Home  Administration.  The  Secre- 
tary stxall  hire  additional  temporary  em- 
ployees (in  addition  to  those  autbotiaed  to 
be  liired  on  February  19. 1985)  to  meet  proo- 
easing  schedules,  and  shall  assign  sudi  tem- 
porary employees  to  States  (other  than 
those  receiving  temporary  employees  under 
the  February  19.  1985.  authoitsation)  In 
proportkm  to  the  total  number  of  unproc- 
essed applications  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  tlUe. 

COOPERATIVX  nmaXST  BUT-DOWII  FKOOBAIf 

Sac.  204.  Effective  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  act 
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and  endlnff  September  30. 1965.  the  ConaoU- 
dated  Twrm  and  Rural  Devetopment  Act  to 
amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  3M  as  follows: 

"coopnATTvs  iimanT  but-dowh  ntooiAM 

"Sic  3S0.  (a>  To  assist  fannera  and  ranch- 
ers whose  debts  are  restructured  by  com- 
mercial or  cooperative  lenders,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  program  to  reduce,  for 
one  or  more  years,  the  commercial  or  coop- 
erative Interest  rate  that  a  borrower  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  pay. 

"(b)  Lenders  agreeing  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est rate  they  would  otherwise  charge  bor- 
rowers would  be  eligible  to  receive  interest 
reduction  paymenU  from  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  To  receive  interest  reduction  pay- 
menu  from  the  Secretary  under  thto  sec- 
tion, lenders  must  agree  to  reduce  the  bor- 
rower's interest  rate  by  an  amount  that  to 
equal  to,  and  in  addition  to,  such  interest  re- 
duction payments. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thto  Act.  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  established  under  section  309  of 
thto  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  im- 
plementing thto  section. 

"(e)  The  total  amount  of  funds  used  by 
the  Secretary  In  making  paymenU  under 
thto  section  shaU  not  exceed  $100,000,000.". 

AOOmOHAI.  LOAM  aQAKAirm  AOTHORITT 

Sac.  305.  Section  340  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (f )  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  amounU  hereto- 
fore authorised  by  law  for  loan  guarantees 
under  thto  Act  in  fiscal  year  1M5,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  be  guaranteed 
under  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  $1,850,000,000  for  loans  under  the 
debt  adjustment  program  for  guaranteed 
operating  loans  establtohed  under  section 
339  of  thto  tlUe  on  October  19.  1984.  as  re- 
vised and  including  the  changes  set  out  in 
the  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Assistance  Act 
of  1985.  in  1985.". 

rmHA  DKBT  KaiwnoMT  raooaAM :  sfbcial 
scr-ASisss  or  rmRA  iiroasiauMiss 

Sac.  300.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
rural  Development  Act  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  section  349 
as  follows: 

"Sk.  349.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)  In  implementing  the  debt  adjustment 
program  for  guaranteed  operating  and  farm 
ownership  loans  establtohed  under  section 
339  of  thto  UUe  on  October  19.  1984.  as  re- 
vised, the  Secretary— 

"( 1 )  shall  provide  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  a  cash  flow  for  a  borrower's 
operation  that  shows  that  anticipated  cash 
inflows  during  a  year  are  100  per  centum  of 
the  year's  anticipated  cash  outflows  will  be 
considered  a  positive  cash  flow. 

"(3)  shall  permit  lenders  to  qualify  for  a 
loan  guarantee  under  the  program  without 
requiring  that  lenders  cancel  any  portion  of 
the  total  principal  or  interest  outstanding 
on  the  existing  Indebtedness  owed  by  the 
borrower;  and 

"(3)  shall  make  guarantees  available  for 
up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest Indebtedness  on  each  loan  guaranteed 
under  the  program. 

"(b)  In  implementing  the  program  for  spe- 
cial set-asides  of  a  portion  of  the  Indebted- 
ness under  Farmers  Home  Admlntotration 
farmer  program  loans  establtohed  under  sec- 
tion 339  of  thto  title  on  October  19.  1984. 


the  Secretary  shall  provide  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program.  If  a  farm  and 
home  plan  for  the  typical  year  shows  a  bal- 
ance available  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  all  the  year's  debU 
due.  including  tax  liability,  the  borrower 
wiU  be  considered  to  have  a  posiUve  cash- 
flow projection.  However,  individual  borrow- 
ers may  elect  to  baae  their  applications  for 
ssstotance  on  a  cash-flow  projection  of  110 
percent." 
cAtmoN  AND  aasraAurr  »  aovoisilt  classi- 

miia  LOAMS  MADE  TO  FAUOaS  AMD  EAMCH- 

■as 

Sic.  307.  (a)  Congrea  finds  that- 

(1)  high  agricultural  production  coats,  low 
prices  for  some  commodities,  and  daclinlng 
farmland  values  have  combined  to  greatly 
reduce  the  Income  of  many  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  to  subject  these  producers, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  to  severe  eoo- 
nomic  hardship  and.  in  many  cases,  to  tem- 
porarily impair  the  ability  of  such  producers 
to  meet  loan  repayment  schedules  in  a 
timely  fashion: 

(3)  a  policy  of  adverse  dassiflrarion  of  ag- 
ricultural loans— that  is.  designating  such 
loans  as  problem  loans— by  Federal  bank  ex- 
aminers under  these  drcumatanoea  could 
trigger  a  wave  of  farm  foreclosures  and  stanl- 
lar  actions  that  would  depress  land  values 
and  the  value  of  agricultural  facilities  and 
equipment:  and 

(3)  Uquidatlons  of  agricultural  aaseU  on  a 
broad  scale  would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  farmed  and  the  banking  industry,  and 
on  rural  United  States  in  generaL 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsian 
of  law.  to  guard  against  Iminoper  and  un- 
timely liquidations  of  agricultural  assets, 
the  Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  shaU 
ensure  that  examiners,  in  carrying  out  their 
duties,  exercise  caution  and  restraint  in 
making  adverse  daaslficatloos  with  respect 
to  agricultural  loans.  Examiners  shall  give 
due  consideration  not  only  to  the  current 
cash-flow  of  agricultural  borrowers  under  fi- 
nancial stress,  but  also  to  factors  such  as 
loan  collateral  and  ultimate  repayment  abil- 
ity. Further,  regulatory  agencies  shall  con- 
tinue thto  policy  for  so  long  as  the  condition 
of  the  sfficultural  economy  and  the  effects 
of  natural  disasters  temporarily  impair  the 
abUity  of  agricultural  borrowers  to  meet 
scheduled  loan  repayments. 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  thto  title,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tions they  have  taken  to  Implement  thto  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Federal  and  State  financial  regulatory 
agencies  shall  ensure  that  examiners,  in  car- 
rying out  their  duties,  refrain  from  making 
adverse  daaslf  Icatlons  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural loans  that  are  restructured  under 
the  debt  adjustment  program  established  on 
October  19.  1984,  under  section  339  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act.  as  revised.  Including  the  changes  set 
out  in  thto  UUe. 

raoncnoM  or  rAait  cudit  srsmi 
•oaaowsK  capital 
Sk.  308.  (a)  The  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  the 
need  for  esUbllshment  of  a  fund  to  be  used 
to  Insure  System  institutions  against  losses 
on  loans  or  for  any  other  purpose  that 
would  assist  in  sUbUizlng  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Farm  Credit  System  and  pro- 


vide for  the  protection  of  borrower  capital. 
In  conducting  the  study,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  using  the  revolving  funds  provided  for 
In  section  4.1  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  startup  capital  for  any  insurance 
fund  and  estimate  the  amount  and  level  of 
future  assessments  for  System  institutions 
that  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  long- 
term  liquidity  of  such  an  Insurance  fund. 

(b)  The  P^rm  Credit  Administration  shall 
submit  a  report  containing  the  resulu  of 
the  study  required  by  thto  section  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment. 

SMALL  BUSaraSS  AOmMISTSATIOH  DIBT 

ADJUsmaMT  moosAM 

Sk.  300.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  fl- 
t^mrtr*m\\yjtrtmm*A  farmers  and  ranchers,  it 
to  the  sense  of  Congress  that— to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
extaUng  law— the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration should  establish  a  debt  adjustment 
program  comparable  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's  debt  adjustment  program 
established  on  October  19.  1984.  under  sec- 
tion 389  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  as  revised,  includ- 
ing the  dianges  set  out  in  thto  title. 

anULATIOHS 

Sk.  310.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  issue  or  amend  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  sections  203.  304.  and 
308  of  thto  tiUe  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  title. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Bfr.  President,  the 
amendment  will  provide  much  needed 
udstance  for  many  fanners  who  are 
fighting  for  their  economic  survival. 

My  proposal  is  fiscally  sound.  It  does 
not  create  any  new  bureaucracies  and 
the  responsibUities  associated  with 
making  this  assistance  available  wlU 
be  shared  with  lenders,  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  and  farmers.  Further.  I 
have  received  letters  that  endorse  the 
key  proposals  included  in  this  amend- 
ment from  the  national  farmers  orga- 
niaation.  the  National  Orange,  and  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America. 
iMDiCAToas  OP  STasss  iM  ma  pamm  boonomt 

The  threat  of  foreclosure  is  the  most 
serious  and  demoralizing  aspect  of  the 
current  depressed  agricultural  econo- 
my. Although  some  would  say  that  the 
media  has  sensationalised  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  farmers,  I  believe 
there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
proving  that  our  family  farm  system 
of  agriculture  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  the  present  credit  crisis. 

During  the  last  3  years,  over  24,000 
farmers  with  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans  have  been  forced  to  liqui- 
date their  operations  due  to  financial 
reasons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  unprece- 
dented number  of  liquidations  has  oc- 
curred during  a  time  when  Federal 
courts  greatly  limited  the  number  of 
foreclosure  actions  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  could  initiate. 


Farmers  Home  Administration  bor- 
rowers are  not  the  only  farmers  expe- 
riencing difficulty.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  about  18 
percent— or  430.000  farmers— have 
debt-to-asset  ratios  that  are  danger- 
ously high,  in  excess  of  40  percent. 

In  ita  1985  agriculture  and  credit 
outlook  report,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration states  that  production 
credit  association  loan  losses  totaled 
$500  million  during  the  past  2  yean. 
That  amount  exceeds  the  combined 
losses  during  all  the  other  years  in  the 
50-year  history  of  PCA's. 

The  long-term  solution  to  farm 
credit  problems  is  stronger  commodity 
prices  and  improved  farm  ln(»me. 
Those  issues  will  be  addressed  in  the 
1985  farm  bill.  However,  unless  imme- 
diate action  is  taken  to  provide  emer- 
geiK;y  credit  relief,  thousands  of  farm- 
ers will  be  forced  out  of  business 
before  the  1985  crop  is  even  planted. 

PAILnXX  TO  TAKE  ADMIMISTaATIVS  ACTIOM 
MBCBSSITATaS  LBOISLATIOM 

During  the  past  several  weeks.  I 
have  urged  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  authorities 
under  exisUng  law  to  address  farm 
credit  problems.  However,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget's  response 
has  been  to  resist  most  proposals 
other  than  to  offer  telephone  hot  lines 
and  various  action  teams. 

In  recent  days,  after  lengthy  and 
complex  negotiations,  the  administra- 
tion finally  agreed  to  some  relatively 
minor  adjustments  in  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  Loan  Ouarantee 
Program  that  will  help  a  limited 
number  of  farmers  through  the  <a1ti- 
cal  weeks  ahead.  But,  at  best,  that 
help  applies  only  a  band-aid  to  the 
problem. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that, 
last  fall— Just  before  the  election— the 
administration  announced  a  Debt  Ad- 
justment Program  designed  to  help 
farmers  reeling  from  low  prices,  high 
interest  rates,  and  record  crop  surplus- 
es. Many  from  farm  States  hailed  that 
plan  as  the  answer  to  their  prayers, 
but  the  facts  indicate  something  else. 

As  of  last  Friday.  Federal  guarantees 
of  farm  loans  nationwide  under  this 
program  amounted  to  Just  21.  In  addi- 
tion, of  the  $650  million  Congress  pro- 
vided for  aU  farm  loan  guarantees  last 
fall,  only  $44  million  has  been  used. 

Because  appropriate  administrative 
actions  have  not  been  taken,  the  pro- 
ponl  I  have  developed  requires  the  ad- 
ministration to  begin  using  certain  ad- 
ministrative authorities. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  immediate  action  to 
hire  additional  personnel  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  to  process  and  service  loans. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  elimi- 
nates certain  unnecessary  administra- 
tive requirements  that  have  discour- 
aged participation  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Debt  Set-aside 


and  Loan  Ouarantee  Programs.  Under 
the  amendment,  borrowers  will  be 
given  the  option  of  basing  their  appli- 
cations for  assistanoe  on  100  percent 
or  110  percoit  of  the  cash  flow  needed 
to  meet  debt  obligations. 

Further,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Loan  Ouarantee  Program 
will  be  implemmted  as  orginally  in- 
tended by  Congress.  Lenders  wUl  no 
longer  be  required  to  write  off  princi- 
pal or  interest  as  a  prerequisite  to  se- 
curing a  loan  guarantee.  Of  coutm, 
lenders  may  voluntarily  adjust  the 
terms  of  loans  to  enhance  repayment 
ability. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  adminis- 
tration to  use  the  discretionary  au- 
thorities I  have  outlined,  the  legtala^ 
tion  I  am  offering  will  provide  several 
new  and  expanded  authorities.  Those 
provisions  would: 

Provide  $1.85  billion  in  additional 
loan  guarantee  authority  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Authorize  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  $100  millkm  to 
buy  down  the  interest  rate  on  farm 
loans  when  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  contribution  is  provided  by 
the  lender 

Require  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration to  study  the  feasibility  of  ob- 
taining insurance  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  farm  system  institu- 
tions and  thereby  protect  farm  credit 
system  borrowers  and  investors; 

Encourage  Federal  and  State  bank 
regulators  to  refrain  from  adversely 
classifying  farm  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration: 
and 

Encourage  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  assistance  to 
its  exisUng  farm  borrowers  that  is 
comparable  to  the  assistanoe  being 
provided  under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Debt  Adjustment  Pro- 
gram. 

Without  the  type  of  credit  assistance 
I  have  outlined,  thousands  of  farmers 
will  be  faced  with  financial  ruin.  Agri- 
cultural credit  needs  cannot  be  ig- 
nored any  longer  if  we  are  to  avoid  ir- 
reversible injury  to  our  Nation's 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture. 
Unless  we  act  quickly  to  assist  our  Na- 
tion's farmers,  what  is  now  an  agricul- 
tural credit  crisis  will  quickly  develop 
into  an  economic  disaster  for  all  of 
rural  America. 

I  want  to  note  that  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  wproached  me  with 
other  farm  credit  related  proposals 
that  I  was  not  able  to  make  part  of 
this  amendment.  Some  of  those  pro- 
posals included  interest  deferrals  for 
commercial  banks,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans,  and  allowing  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  borrowers 
faced  with  foreclosure  to  plant  trees 
and  use  the  revenue  that  will  be  gener- 
ated in  future  years  to  repay  debts  and 
retain  ownership  of  their  farms. 


Those  and  other  proposals  have 
merit  and  I  believe  they  should  be  pur- 
sued. However,  in  developing  this 
emergency  asaistaiwe  package,  it  was 
not  possible  to  include  every  meritori- 
ous proposal  and  still  present  a  work- 
able plan  capable  of  attracting  broad 
siqyport.  Therefore,  I  will  be  working 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  to  ad- 
dress other  credit  related  problems 
during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rnoao  a 
letter  from  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America  to  the  Honora- 
ble RosotT  DoLB,  Senate  majority 
leader. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobs.  as  follows: 


Assort  JTioM  or  Ammtca. 
WaMrngton.  DC,  F^bnmnt  ZS,  1$S5. 
Hon.  RoasBT  DOLS. 

Senate  Majoritif  Leader.  Hart  Senate  Qfftee 
BuOd^iO.  WaOiingtom,  DC 
Dbab  Ssmatob  Dole  On  behalf  of  tbe  In- 
dependent Banken  Association  of  America, 
we  urge  bipartisan  support  for  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Senator  Zorlnsky  and 
Senator  Andrews  to  the  African  rdfef  meas- 
ure pending  before  tbe  Senate  at  thto  time. 
We    stroagjy    supp«t    the    aiurmkiiwit 
which  Includes  the  f (rilowlng  provisioac 

Provide  for  addltiooal  pcnonnd  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  for  the  prae- 
of  both  direct  and  guaranteed  fSim 


Provide  funding  of  $100  mOllan  for  a  Joint 
Federal-lender  interest  rate  boy  down  on 
FtaiHA  guaranteed  loans.  wtaerAy  Federal 
Interest  paymenU  would  be  made  avaOaUe 
for  such  loans  through  oommerdal  or  ooop- 
eratlve  lenders  who  offer  to  reduce  the  in- 
terest rate  bf  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  interest  payment: 

Increaae  the  funding  authority  for  FteHA 
guaranteed  farm  operating  loans  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sqitember  30.  1985.  by 
$1.85  billion: 

For  farm  loans  guaranteed  by  FtaiHA.  pro- 
vide that  no  principal  write  off  or  tnterest 
rate  write  down  may  be  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  securing  a  loan  guarantee.  Com- 
mondal  or  cooperative  tendeis  could  of 
couiae  voluntarily  reduce  the  tenns  on 
farms  loans  to  enhance  repayment  abOltr. 

Provide  for  a  redoctlao  from  110  to  100 
percent  in  tbe  wiwimiim  cash  flow  require- 
ment under  the  FtaiHA  direct  loan  portion 
of  the  Debt  Adjustment  Program  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  September  18, 
1984: 

Encourage  Federal  and  State  finanrial 
regulatory  agmdes  to  refrain  from  adverse- 
ly classifying  any  farm  loan  lAildi  to  re- 
structured by  a  commercial  or  cooperative 
lender  accompanied  by  an  FtaHA  loan  guar- 
antee: 

Encourage  the  SBA  expeditiously  to  con- 
sider establishing  a  debt  set  aside  program 
for  qualifying  SBA  farm  loans,  comparable 
to  the  direct  loan  portion  of  FtaiHA's  Debt 
Adjustment  Program  announced  by  the 
President  on  September  18. 1984:  and 

Provide  that  the  regulations  implement- 
ing those  provisions  of  thto  amendment  per- 
taining to  the  FmHA  shall  be  promulgated 
within  15  days  of  final  enactment. 

Thto  pat^age  amendment  to  designed  to 
provide   some    effective    assistance    on    a 
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timely  buls  In  coplnc  with  the  very  severe 
farm  ftnanclnc  proUem.  It  to  designed  to  be 
workable  for  farmers  and  farm  lenders.  It  Is 
also  prudent  and  cost-eonadous  from  a  Fed- 
eral budget  perspecUve.  On  that  buls.  we 
believe  it  merits  broad  bipartisan  support, 
and  we  urge  support  for  the  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  H.  Olsoii. 
Chairman.  AgrieuUuTal-Runl  Cmt 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Again.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  thank  my  chief  coepon- 
sor.  Senator  Mask  Amdksws.  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota.  Onoe  again.  I 
want  to  note  that  I  have  received  let- 
ters in  support  of  the  key  proposals  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment  from  farm 
groups  such  as  the  National  Farmers 
Organization,  the  National  Orange,  as 
well  as  the  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  we  will  be  discussing  the 
pending  amendment  tomorrow.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  amendments  tomorrow,  but  I 
will  say  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  I  have  problems  with 
this  particular  amendment.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment because  we  have  had  some  good 
working  relationships  in  the  past,  and 
will  in  the  future.  But  I  hope  every 
Member  of  this  body  looks  at  the 
pending  amendment.  It  is  for  the 
reUef  of  banks.  It  is  a  bank  baUout.  I 
know  some  banks  are  in  difficulty.  But 
I  think  many  of  us  feel  that  they  have 
to  accept  some  of  the  responsibility, 
too.  I  find  the  banks  in  my  State— I 
am  very  proud  of  the  banks  in  my 
State— are  very  satisfied  with  110  per- 
cent, and  with  100  percent.  They  are 
not  asking  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  move  in  and  insure  any  loss 
they  might  have. 

So  I  hope  that  we  understand  the  in- 
terest buy-down  constitutes  a  transfer 
payment  to  lending  institutions.  That 
is  precisely  what  it  is.  There  is  no 
precedent  for  it.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  a  little  careful  of  short-term  solu- 
tions. We  ought  to  concern  ourselves 
with  long-term  economic  recovery  for 
American  farmers.  I  hope  that  we  take 
a  hard  look  at  any  provision,  whether 
it  comes  from  this  side  or  the  Demo- 
cratic side— if  it  costs  additional 
money— to  find  out  if  it  is  designed  for 
the  fanner  or  if  it  is  designed  for  some 
other  group. 

I  know  rural  banks  are  having  diffi- 
culty. That  is  why  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  we  reduced  the  110  percent  cash 
flow    requirement    to     100    percent. 


which  primarily  helps  the  banks.  It 
does  not  do  much  for  producers. 

So  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  discuss 
this  more  at  length  tomorrow.  If  we 
can  dispose  of  the  amendments,  I  am 
not  certain  how  many  will  be  on  either 
side,  but  we  may  be  able  to  conclude 
action  on  the  bill  tomorrow. 

Ur.  President.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Rbooko  following  my 
statement  concerning  farm  credit  the 
text  of  the  President's  radio  addrev  at 
12:06  p.m.  eastern  standard  time.  Sat- 
urday. February  23.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  confusion  about  the  $6S0  million 
figure,  whether  or  not  this  is  a  cap. 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have 
adequate  resources  for  farmers.  I 
would  Just  allude  to  that. 

The  President  said.  "Last  Septem- 
ber,"— last  September— "we  announced 
a  $650  debt  restructuring  initiative." 

That  was  last  S^tember.  That  is 
the  only  reference  to  $660  mOUon. 
Somehow  it  has  been  construed  that 
that  is  still  the  cap.  I  would  hope  that 
I  made  that  clear  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Senator  Ezom.  Many  of  us  on 
both  sides  worked  most  of  last  week 
trying  to  make  certain  that  that  is  the 
position.  I  wanted  to  make  that  record 
clear.  I  had  indicated  that  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Senator  Bobsh. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Raooan  the  full 
text  of  the  President's  radio  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao.  as  follows: 


Radio  Abmuss  bt  ths  Paaannrr  to 
Natior,  FmuAST  tt.  1985 

The  PRESIDENT.  My  feUow  Americans. 
I'd  like  to  expand  today  on  what  I  said  In 
my  Thursday  night  News  Cooferenoe  about 
our  farmers'  financial  plight  and  wliat  must 
be  done  to  hasten  the  return  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

It's  Important  to  note  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  today's  fanners  have  no  debt  prob- 
lems, and  only  a  minority  of  the  remainder 
are  In  severe  financial  distreas.  Now.  that's 
not  to  minimise  one  bit  the  difficulties  all 
farmers  face  following  the  shocks  of  the 
19T0's,  two  grain  embargoes,  double-digit  In- 
flation and  record  interest  rates  at  II  per- 
cent 

As  farmers'  land  values  shot  up.  some  bor- 
rowed large  sums  of  money  and.  yes.  some- 
times exorbitant  sums,  based  on  that  Inflat- 
ed land  value.  Then,  as  we  brought  Inflation 
down— and  believe  me,  we're  determined  to 
keep  it  down— those  farmers  have  been  left 
with  declining  land  values  to  cover  their 
loans,  making  them  harder  to  repay. 

These  problems  have  been  worsened  by 
the  Inflexible  farm  programs  under  which 
we  operate.  Designed  te  help  agriculture, 
they  have  Increased  dependency  upon  the 
federal  government,  weakening  Incentives 
for  self-reliance. 

For  example,  between  1973  and  1983,  the 
federal  government  went  from  purchasing 
1.9  percent  te  13  percent  of  all  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  equivalent  of  17  billion  pounds  of 
butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk  pUed  up  In 
cold  storage.  The  cost  te  taxpayers  soared 
from  9117  million  to  weU  over  93  blUion. 


Other  programs  leading  to  surpluses  In 
com  and  wheat  depressed  prices,  sent  false 
signals  to  the  markets  and  drove  more  farm- 
ers toward  bankruptoy. 

The  same  government  which  played  a  part 
in  this  unhappy  drama  must  not  turn  away 
from  those  who  are  the  backbone  of  our 
nation,  who  gave  America  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world  and  who  pre- 
served the  blessing  of  life  for  millions  of  the 
world's  hungry. 

Last  September,  we  announced  a  $690  mil- 
lion debt  restructuring  Initiative.  Yesterday, 
Apiculture  Secretary  Block  announced  a 
modification  of  federal  regulations  so  that 
banks  will  have  an  Incentive  to  work  out 
lower  payments  for  farmers  having  trouble 
paying  off  their  loans.  We're  providing  loan 
guarantees  for  eligible  farmers  whose  local 
banks  fall  and  who  cant  And  a  new  private 
lender  without  such  a  guarantee.  Our  pro- 
gram wtU  ease  further  the  farmers'  require- 
ment for  participation  in  it.  so  more  of  them 
can  take  advantage  of  our  credit  offer.  This 
administratlan  is  moving  forward  with  ite 
credit  program  because  spring  planting 
cannot  wait. 

LK  me  make  one  thing  very  plain:  Tes.  we 
are  sympathetic.  And  we  will  extend  sup- 
port. 

But  American  taxpayers  must  not  be 
asked  to  baO  out  every  farmer  hopelessly  In 
debt,  some  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, or  be  asked  to  bail  out  the  banks  who 
also  bet  on  higher  Inflation.  We  have  al- 
ready extended  a  tremendous  amount  of  as- 
sistance. It's  time  for  others  to  pitch  In  and 
do  more— from  officials  at  the  state  level,  to 
banks,  private  groups  and  Individuals  In  our 
communities.  aU  joining  In  partnership  to 
help  farmers. 

Over  the  long  haul,  there's  only  one  sure 
solution.  We  have  the  ability  to  change,  the 
opportunity  to  act,  and  we're  going  to  begin 
now  working  our  way  back  to  a  free  market 
economy.  What  farmers  need  and  we're  de- 
termined to  provide  is  less  dependence  on 
^H^^ft^/^^aM  to  supply  their  incomes  and 
greater  independence  to  supply  their  own 
Infomea. 

Yesterday.  Secretary  Block  outlined  our 
proposals  when  we  sent  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1986  to  the  Congress.  The 
198$  farm  bUl  wUl  create  stabUity  for  the 
future  through  policies  that  permit  U.8.  ag- 
riculture to  realise  its  fuU  potential  and  be 
more  competitive  In  world  markete. 

Our  package  will  be  market  oriented,  ena- 
bling farmers  during  a  transition  period  to 
become  more  ind^tendent  and  make  their 
own  decisions  in  the  marketplace  again. 
Government  will  stop  purchasing  commod- 
ities, stop  trying  to  manipulate  supply  and 
demand,  refrain  from  quick  fixes  and  ex- 
travagant new  farm  legislation  and  move  ag- 
gressively to  expand  markets  for  American 
farmproducte. 

The  time  Is  now  for  a  fresh  start  for 
American  agriculture.  And  If  we  comblx>e 
passage  of  our  farm  legislation  with  spend- 
ing restralnte  to  reduce  federal  borrowing  so 
Interest  rates  can  come  down  further  and 
tax  simplification  to  lower  tax  rates  so  we 
can  reach  greater  growth,  then  farmers  can 
finaUy  reap  a  real  prosperity  every  bit  as 
bountiful  as  their  own  harvesU. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening.  And 
God  bless  you. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  last  week 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Senator  Hakkim,  decided  it  would  be 
appropriate    to    put    the    Senate    in 


the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  reconvene  the  Senate  on  the 
following  day  at  12  noon.  I  rise  to 
point  out  that  the  question  of  ad- 
journing or  rece«ing  day  to  day  and 
setUng  the  time  of  reconvening  is  usu- 
ally not  the  function  of  any  other 
Sentor  other  than  the  majority  leader. 
The  Senate  mores  and  the  customs,  of 
course,  are  complex  and  difficult  to 
absorb  in  this  body.  And  I  am  certain 
that  he  acted  without  malice  in  that 
regard. 

The  pubUcaU<m  "Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders  of  the  Senate"  is  a 
good  source  of  tnf  ormati<xi  in  this 
regard.  On  page  23  of  that  document 
is  an  explanation  of  the  usual  Senate 
courtesy  regiutUng  recessing  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senate  for  its  at- 
tention to  this  minor  point  of  protocol 
and  particularly  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Aamntoiio].  for  a^ing  to  protect  this 
leadership  prerogative. 

As  I  recall,  this  was  a  rather  unusual 
occurrence.  I  do  not  fault  the  Senator 
fKHn  Iowa  except  to  h<47e  that  he  will 
bear  in  mind  in  the  future  that  the  de- 
cision to  recess  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Iowa  knows  that.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  him.  The  Senator  is  a 
new  Senator,  and  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  Senate's  customs.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  protect  the  majority  leader  as 
best  I  could  in  that  situation  because 
that  is  a  motion  that  is  customarily  a 
prerogative  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
have  experienced  the  same  thing 
during  my  time  as  majority  leader 
when  a  Senator  would  seek  to  recess 
or  adjourn  the  Senate. 

So  I  hope  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  not  feel  that  that  was  done 
with  any  aforethought.  Mr.  Hauox  Is 
new  here.  He  does  not  realise  what  the 
cust<»nary  practices  are.  I  have  since 
talked  with  Mr.  Hakkik.  and  pointed 
out  that  this  is  a  customary  procedure 
and.  of  course,  he  will  not  be  doing  It 
again.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  thought 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in- 
tended to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  But  reading  the  Raooao  Sen- 
ator HAHKnr  made  his  intention  very 
clear.  He  said.  "Mr.  President,  did  I 
hear  an  objection?" 

Mr.  BTRD.  He  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  but  he  did  not  know  that  it  is  a 
customary  practice  here  that  only  the 
leader  does  it. 

Mr.  DOI£.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY— TREATY  DOCUMENT 
NO.  »9-S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  the  Tax  Convention  with 
Barbados  (Treaty  Document  No.  M-S). 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  also  ask  that  the  treaty  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first 
Ume:  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying iMpers.  to  the  Cmnmittee  on 
Fcveign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
minted:  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Rnons. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Vntb- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

TO  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the 
Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Baitiados  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Re- 
spect to  Taxes  oo  Income  ("the  Ccm- 
vention").  together  with  an  exchange 
of  notes,  signed  at  Bridgetown  on  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  I  also  transmit  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  State  on 
the  ConventiiHi. 

The  Convention,  in  goieral.  follows 
the  pattern  of  other  United  States 
Income  tax  treaties  and  the  curroit 
draft  United  States  Model  Inoome  Tax 
Convention,  but  deviates  tmn  the 
model  in  certain  reqDects  to  reflect 
Barbados'  status  as  a  developing  coun- 
try. 

Among  the  principal  features  of  the 
Convmtion  are  provisions  to  prevmt 
third-country  residents  fMm  taking 
unwarranted  advantage  of  the  treaty. 
The  Convention  alio  ettabllshes  maxi- 
mum rates  of  tax  at  source  on  pay- 
ments of  dividends,  interest,  and  royal- 
ties. 

The  exchange  of  notes  indicates  the 
willingness  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment to  reopen  rtiawisslons,  should 
dreumstances  change,  which  would 
permit  tlie  inclusion  of  additional  pro- 
visions to  create  Ipoentlves  to  promote 
the  flow  of  United  States  Investment 
to  Barbados. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  matter,  and  give  advice  and  con- 
sent ratification  of  the  Convention,  to- 
gether with  the  related  exchange  of 
notes. 

ROMALD  Rxaoah. 

The  Whits  Hovss.  Febnutry  2S,  198S. 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MTaSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messsgci  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  conujlttees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  md  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TOURISM 
POLICY  COUNCIL-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  23 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  aooompany- 
tng  rnwrt;  which  was  referred  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and 
Tranmwrtatlon: 

7b  the  Congnu  of  the  United  State*: 

In  accordance  with  section  302  of 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2124a).  I  hereby 
transmit  the  third  annual  repmrt  of 
the  Tourism  Policy  CouncO  covering 
fiscal  year  1984. 

ROHALD  RlAOAH. 

TBI  Whrb  House.  February  25, 198S. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bUl.  introduced  oo 
February  7.  and  ordered  hdd  at  the 
desk  by  unanimous  cottsent.  was  read 
the  first  and  second  times  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  referred  as  indicat- 
ed: 

B.  433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  avaHaUe  to  praducets  ad- 
vance loans  on  the  1965  crop  of  certain  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agrleuttare. 
Nutritioo.  and  Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communirations  were 
laid  before  the  Soiate.  together  with 
aocompwoylng  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

E0446.  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  snnual 
report  of  the  Administration  under  the  Gov- 
erameit  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1084:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

BC-447.  A  commnnlratton  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
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of  reoordi:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Aff Bin. 

BC-44S.  A  eoramunlwUon  from  the 
Actinc  Aatistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Indten  Affsin).  timnnUtUnc.  punuant  to 
Uw,  a  iiropaMd  plan  f or  the  uae  and  dlitri- 
butlon  of  certain  Indian  Judgment  f  undK  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-449.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the 
Deputy  Amlatant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Indian  Affaln)  (Operations),  tranamltUnc. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  propoaed  plan  for  the  uae 
and  distribution  of  certain  Indian  Judgment 
fumk:  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

BC-450.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servioea,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  Refugee  ReaetUement  Program  for 
fiscal  year  19M:  to  the  Oiramlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BC-4S1.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Agency's  calendar  year  19M  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  report;  to  the  Ounmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-4ft3.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  legislation  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

EX;-4&3.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Tribunal  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

EC-4M.  A  communication  from  a  Member 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  ninth  annual  report  on  the  Arts  and  Ar- 
tlfacU  Indemnity  Program  for  fiscal  year 
I9M:  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-4S5.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  cumula- 
tive report  on  budget  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals dated  February  1.  IMS;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  197S.  referred  Jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-4S6.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legislation  to  authorise  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment: space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications;  construction  of  facilities: 
and  research  and  program  management; 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-4S7.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  supplement 
to  Special  Analysis  D  submitted  in  response 
to  the  Federal  Capital  Investment  Program 
Information  Act  of  1M4:  to  the  Committee 
on  Govenunental  Affairs. 

EC-4S8.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-459.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Block  Grants  Brought  Funding  Changes 


and  Adjustments  To  Program  Priorities";  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-4M.  A  communication  from  the  sep- 
cial  Counsel  of  the  Merit  SyatMBs  Protec- 
Uon  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Secretary's  Inveatlgatlon  of  al- 
legations of  widespread  travel  fraud  and  vio- 
lations of  law  and  regulatloas  In  sssigning 
pecuniary  liability  In  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

BC-441.  A  commnnlcatinn  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  trananlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  investigation  Into  allegations 
of  violations  of  law  and  regulations  by  cer- 
tain officials  of  the  Fire  Department.  Naval 
Submarine  Base.  Oroton.  CT:  to  the  Coin- 
mlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-443.  A  wmimunlfitf^r  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protee- 
Uon  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Investigation  of  allegations  of 
a  violation  of  law  and  retulattan.  wast*  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority  by  an  employee 
of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Servloe.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fort 
Worth.  TZ:  to  the  Coramittae  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-463.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
transmltUng  a  draft  of  propoasd  legislation 
to  authorise  approprlatloos  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  years  19M  and 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  l«bor  and 
Human  Resources. 

BC-4M.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  Jointly, 
ptusuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  sharing  of 
medical  resources  between  the  two  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-465.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
supplemental  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-488.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  Exec- 
uUve  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (Budget  and  Legis- 
lation), BxecuUve  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
an  appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Adsalnls- 
tratlon  for  fiseal  year  1888  have  been  reap- 
portioned on  a  basis  that  indicates  a  need 
for  a  supplemental  eathnate  of  appropria- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriatlona. 

EC-487.  A  i«nt"""«^*«""  from  the  Bxec- 
uUve Associate  Director  of  the  Otflee  of 
Management  and  Budget  (Budget  and  Legis- 
lation). ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  that 
an  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  fiscal  year  1985  has  been 
reapportioned  im  a  basis  indicating  a  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-488.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  listing  of  supplemental  contract 
award  dates  for  the  period  March  15  to 
April  30.  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-489.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics  and  Communications),  transmit- 
ting, pursusnt  to  law.  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  grounds  maintenance  func- 
tion at  Alttu  Air  Force  Base.  OK.  to  per- 
formance by  contractor,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-470.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 


minlstrattoo),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  In- 
tends to  exercise  certain  provisions  of  law 
concerning  examination  of  records  by  the 
Comptroller  General;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

BC-471.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallatloas),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Base  Structure  Report  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servioea. 

BC-47a.  A  oommunlfatlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Asslstanoe 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
poaed foreign  military  assistance  Mle  to 
Saudi  AraMa:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

BC-473.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Oommis- 
ston  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  a  claim  for  damages  to  a  vessel  while  In 
Canal  waters:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

■C-474.  A  communieaUao  from  the  Aarist- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Defense  Manpower 
Requirements  for  fiseal  year  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-475.  A  rftmmunlratlffn  from  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  1984  fourth  quarter  reprnt 
on  the  Olympic  Commemorative  Coin  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-478.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Its  Monetary  Policy  Report  to  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-477.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Caaauent  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  determination  to 
extend  the  time  for  action  on  an  appeal. 
Pooolanlc  International  v.  Burttaictoo 
Northern  Railroad  Co..  et  aL;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-478.  A  coDununkatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Electric  and  Hybrid  Ve- 
hicles Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

BC-479.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  finergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authortoe  appropria- 
tions for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Transpntar 
Uon. 

EC-480.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  C^onunerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authoriw  approprla- 
Uons  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoa- 
pheric  Administration  Marine  Fisheries  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  TransportaUon. 

EC-48I.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  Governmental  Affairs. 
AMTRAK.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
AMTRAK's  FT  1984  Annual  Report:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransportaUon. 

EC-482.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  extend- 
ing the  time  period  for  a  final  decision  in 
the  Dayton  Power  and  Light  Co.  v.  Louis- 
vUle  and  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  for  an  addl- 
Uonal  90  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
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BC-483.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1983  annual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-484.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  fiiergy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program  to  be  held  February  38-37  in 
Rome.  Italr.  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-48S.  A  cooununieation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  CouncO  on  Historic 
Preservation  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  CouncU's  FT  1984  Annual  Report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


BC-488.  A  communleation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  annual  assessment  of  histor- 
ic preservation  in  the  VSa  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-487.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pr<w>osed  legislation 
to  authorise  various  construction  proJeeU 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers:  to  the  Commit- 
tee oo  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-488.  A  commnnlfstlon  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorise  funding  for  Improvement  and 
operation  of  the  Intraooastal  Waterways:  to 
the  Cc«unlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

BC-489.  A  communlcaUon  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  FT  1988  G8A  Public  Buildings 
Service  C^tal  Improvement  and  Leasing 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Enviraoment 
and  Public  Works. 

BC-490.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
authcwtetng  appropriaUons  for  the  Founda- 
tlcm:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
Uoos. 

BC-491.  A  communlcaUon  from  the  Assist- 
snt  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partmoit  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entned  Into  by 
the  X3&  in  the  80  days  previous  to  February 
14. 1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

BC-493.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Public 
Diplomacy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  1985  report  on  the  U.8.  Information 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-493.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  Departm«it  of  State's  ac- 
UvlUes  related  to  recruitment  and  equal  em- 
ployment efforts  in  f y  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-494.  A  communlcaUon  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  Merit  Systems  ProtecUon 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  In- 
vesUgaUon  into  allegaUons  of  a  violation  of 
law  and  regulation,  mismanagonent.  and  a 
waste  of  funds  by  an  employee  of  the  Klam- 
ath NaUonal  Forest,  California:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-496.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  n.S.  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  its  1984  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Sunshine  Report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-498.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  enUtled  "Annual  Report  on  Advisory 
Neighborhood  CommlMinos";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-497.  A  commimirarion  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Artmlnis- 
traUon  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  abolish  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Attain. 

EC-498.  A  i""*""""'*^**'*'  from  the  Pro- 
gram Manager  for  Employee  Benefits.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  FT  1983  report  on  the  Army 
Nonappropriated  Fund  Bnployee  Retire- 
ment Plan:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-499.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
CouncQ  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Councfl's  1984  Pteedom  of  Informatian  Act 
report:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-500.  A  omnmunlcatlon  frim  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Board's 
1984  Freedom  of  Information  Act  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-501.  A  communication  fna  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission  transmltttaig.  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Commisskm's  1984  Fkcedom  of 
Information  Act  report;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldary. 

BC-50a.  A  communlcatlan  (ram  the  Cleik 
of  the  UA  Claims  Court  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Court's  Judgmmt 
Older  for  the  plaintiffs  in  Wichita  Indian 
Tribe,  et  aL  v.  the  UjS.;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Appropriations. 

EC-503.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  an  extension  of  time  for  acting  upon  an 
appeal.  The  Aluminum  Association.  Inc  et 
aL  V.  Alton  8t  Southern  Railway  Co..  et  aU 
to  the  Committee  on  Commooe.  Sdenoe. 
and  Transportation. 

EC-S04.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Oommlssian 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  Wlslatfcm 
enUUed  "Nuclear  Power  Plant  TJomring 
and  Standardisation  Act  of  1985":  to  the 
Committee  on  Ikivlronment  and  Public 
Works. 


PETmONS  AMD  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petittons  and  monorl- 
als  were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  iiuUeated: 

POM-35.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUf  omia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

"AssmsLT  Jonrr  RasoLonoM  No  105 

"Whereas,  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (KPA)  recently  reoommended  toler- 
ance levels  snd  announced  a  phase  out  of 
ethylene  dlbramlde  which.  In  addlUon  to  lU 
use  as  a  soil  fumigant.  grain  fumlgant,  and 
grain  mnung  machinery  fumlgant  has  been 
used  extensively  as  a  fumlgant  to  control 
the  Introduction  of  certain  fruit  fUes  in  agri- 
cultural products  shipped  into  this  state 
from  Texas  and  Florida:  and 

"Whereas.  The  EPA  decision  to  phase  out 
the  use  of  ethylene  dibromlde  has  weakened 
California's  effeeUve  pest  quarantine  pro- 
gram: and 

"Whereas.  There  are  no  practical  alterna- 
Uves  to  the  use  of  ethylene  dibromlde  In  the 


foreseeable  future,  thus  causing  this  state 
to  risk  additional  pest  introductions;  and 

"Whereas.  Currently,  California  is  faced 
with  at  least  eight  pest  infestatlotir.  and 

"Whereas.  Eradlcatloo  efforts  In  terms  of 
oost  to  the  taxpayers  are  enormous  so  that 
the  Mediterranean  fruitfly  outbreak  in  CaU- 
foraia  a  few  years  ago  oost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  state  over  8100  mllllan:  and 

"Whereaa,  With  the  increasing  trend  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  certain  chemicals  rital 
to  agriculture.  It  is  very  Important  that  Mo- 
logieally  sound  pest  preventiao  progrsras  be 
adopted  by  governmental  and  private  agen- 
das involved  in  agriculture;  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Jtesofeetf  by  the  AMtenMt  and  Senate  of 
Ou  Stale  at  CaUJorKta,  ioina».  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfomla  re- 
spectfully memoriaUaes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  sufficient  funding 
for  biologically  sound  pest  prevention  pro- 
grama  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  states  do 
not  suffer  from  outbreaks  of  agricultural 
pests  caused  by  the  decreasing  number  of 
available  methods  of  pest  control;  and  be  it 
further 

"JtesohwdL  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Opfskfr  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea,  to  the  President  pro  Tempore  of  the 
United  States  Benstf.  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  Callfomla  in  the 
of  the  United  Statea." 


FOM-S8.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
LegWatnre  of  the  State  of  Calif  omia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Hwising,  and  Urban 
Affatas. 

SsasxB  RisoLunoa  No.  8 

"Whereaa.  Public  transportation  Is  sn  In- 
tegral part  of  the  economic  viability,  of 
urban  America  and  is  critical  to  the  eoono- 
say  and  particularly  critical  to  the  economic 
growth  and  development  with  the  metropid- 
itan  areas  of  the  State  of  California:  and 

"Whereas.  Munldpalitles  tai  our  state 
have  made  fiscal  commitments  In  partner- 
sh^  with  the  state  to  the  Improvement  of 
urban  transportation  through  bus  snd  rafl 
programs  which  require  and  are  dlgflde  for 
■.«»rfii«j  federal  flnanrial  support;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Director  of  the  XTntted 
States  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  propoaed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  r"-*'"***""  of  the  Urban  Mass 
lYansportation  Administration  (UMTA)  and 
aU  operaUng  subsidies  to  mass  transtt  agen- 
dea  and  recently  has  attempted  to  prohBiit 
the  use  of  the  penny  gas  tax  mass  transtt 
trust  fund  revenues  for  the  capital  support 
of  new  start  mass  transit  rafl  systems;  and 

"Whereas.  The  implementation  of  theoe 
proposals  concerning  urban  mass  trsnspor- 
tation  will  result  in  higher  trandt  tarea,  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  level  of  trandt  serv- 
ice within  the  State  of  California,  higher 
unemployment,  restricted  mobility  of  our 
dtliens  and  restricted  sccesslhlHty  to  the 
business  snd  employment  centers  of  our 
urban  'VMW'mmitiM,  lower  revenues  for 
major  businesses  and  correspondingly  re- 
duced taxes  to  the  state,  and  tanpairment  of 
private  and  pubUc  development  plans  which 
would  stifle  the  state's  economic  lecovery 
plans  for  its  urban  areas:  and 

"Whereas.  The  President  has  the  power  to 
insure  that  these  proposals  to  rtiminate 
UMTA  are  not  implemented  or  included  in 
the  next  federal  budget;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  authorised  and  appropriated 
sums  of  money  to  suivort  urban  mass  trans- 
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portatlon  itrocmna  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  HMTlf*^"y  throug li  the  Surface 
Tranaportatlon  Aartrtance  Act  of  IMS  (PX. 
9T-«M).  aa  amended,  haa  dedicated  a  part  of 
the  federal  gaaollne  tax  to  be  uaed  ipeclfi- 
cally  for  theae  procrama:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

"RatAvtd  6y  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
CoHfomia,  That  it  respectfully  memorial- 
iaes  the  Preaklent  and  Concren  of  the 
United  States  to  do  aU  of  the  foUowlnr 

"(1)  Continue  support  for  the  planned 
mass  transit  raU  proJecU  within  the  State  of 
California. 

"(2)  Continue  to  support  the  provision  of 
operatlnc  subsidies  for  the  ellclble  mass 
transportation  scendes  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

"(3>  Support  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  its  appropriation  of  public  funds 
for  public  mass  transportation  improve- 
menU  in  the  SUte  of  California:  and  be  it 
further 

Reaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  PresldMit  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUUves.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
RepreaentaUve  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea." 

POM-37.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"SsMATS  Jonrr  RnoLunoR  No.  36 

"Whereas.  The  Pony  Express  Trail  fast 
mail  relay  system  constituted  a  cnidal  turn- 
ing point  for  western  expanalon  and  devel- 
opment; and 

"Whereas.  The  Pony  Express  Trafl  ran  for 
a  distance  of  2.000  miles  from  Saint  Joseph. 
Missouri,  the  western  terminus  of  the  rail- 
roads in  1800.  to  Sacramento.  California; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Pony  Express,  operated  by 
the  freight  and  stageline  firm  of  RusseU. 
Ifaiors  *  Waddel.  provided  an  improved 
communications  link  between  the  widely 
separated  eastern  United  States  and  the 
western  frontier,  enabling  Important  corre- 
spondence to  be  delivered  in  8  to  12  days: 
and 

"Whereas.  The  fearless  riders  of  the  Pony 
Express  carried  mail  along  the  route  day 
and  night,  each  man  riding  about  75  miles 
at  full  speed,  stopping  only  to  tranafer  to 
freah  ponies  at  manned  relay  stations  at  In- 
tervals of  10  to  IS  miles;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Prniy  Express  is  a  cultural 
record  that  embodies  the  finest  American 
qualities  of  private  enterprise,  fortitude, 
courage,  teamwork,  and  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence: now.  therefore,  be  it 

"ileaoleed  by  the  Senate,  and  AuenMy  of 
the  StaU  of  Colifomia,  Jointtv,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  for  study  the  Pony  Ex- 
press Trail  as  a  national  historic  trail;  and 
be  it  further 

"Reeolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gnu  of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-28.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legtalature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


"Sman  Rnottmoii  No.  4ft 

"Whereas.  In  July  of  1M4  the  Commission 
on  CsJlfomia  State  Oovemment  Organiza- 
tion and  Economy  completed  a  major  eval- 
uation of  California's  program  for  cleaning 
up  toxic  dump  sites:  and 

"Whereas.  The  commission  found  that 
after  three  years  of  attempting  to  clean  up 
toxic  dump  sites  the  state  bad  lost  more 
ground  than  it  had  gained;  and 

"Whereas.  The  commission  concluded 
that  the  federal  Superfund  program  (the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Reaponee, 
Compensation,  and  liability  Act  of  lOM.  49 
U.S.C.  Section  0901  et  seq.)  Is  severely  un- 
derfunded and  that  there  have  been  many 
procedural  obstacles  and  delays  in  obtaining 
the  federal  funds  needed  to  dean  up  has- 
ardous  waste  sites  in  California:  and 

"Whereas.  The  1100  mlllloa  Haardoua 
Substance  Cleanup  Bond  Act  of  19M.  which 
will  appear  on  the  November  ballot,  wfll  In- 
crease the  resouross  available  to  match  fed- 
eral funds  but  wUl  not  be  adequate  to  fi- 
nance cleanup  aeUvltiea  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween isao  million  and  ta.0  bOUon:  and 

"Whereas.  The  $1.0  bllllao  Oomprehenahre 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  lOM  wfll  expire  In  1085; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Retolved  bv  the  SenaU  of  the  State  of 
CttHfttmia.  That  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully iiwiiinilBllaw  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  to  imme- 
diately enact  legislstlon  rsauthorMng  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Rcapoose. 
Compensation,  and  liability  Act  of  1000: 
and  be  it  further 

"Reaolvei,  That  in  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion, the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
urged  to  do  all  of  the  f  oUowlnr. 

"(1)  Extend  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  UabU- 
Ity  Act  of  19M  for  at  least  fhre  years. 

"<2>  Increase  the  amount  of  the  Super- 
fund  from  $1.6  bmion  to  at  least  $0  bOlion 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  resources  to 
clean  up  the  nation's  most  dangerous  haa- 
ardous  substance  release  sites. 

"(3)  Authorize  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  make  annual  block  granta  to 
individual  states  for  cleanup  activities  at 
sites  listed  on  the  National  Prkirtty  List. 

"(4)  Increase  funds  for  statea  to  Identify 
and  thoroughly  evaluate  sites  which  may  be 
contaminated  with  hazardous  substancea: 
and  be  it  further 

Reaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  traiMmlt  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Statea.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepcesentaUvea.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statea." 

POlf-29.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Aging  relating  to  lowans  en- 
vironmental and  agricultural  land  resources: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environmental  and 
Public  Worka. 

POM-SO.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legialature  of  the  State  of  Calif  otnla;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"SsMATS  Jonrr  RxaoLunoii  No.  43 

"Whereas.  An  estimated  3.8  million  Amer- 
icans are  currently  afflicted  with  Alzhei- 
mer's disease,  a  chronic,  progressive  Illness 
which  eventually  resulU  In  the  complete 
mental  and  physical  disability  of  the  victims 
in  its  final  stages:  and 

"Whereas.  The  incidence  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  increases  with  age;  and 

"Whereas.  The  growing  elderly  population 
means  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 


the  numbers  of  Alzheimer's  victims  to  In- 
crease: and 

"Whereas.  There  Is  presently  no  preven- 
tion, no  cure,  and  no  treatment,  and  individ- 
uals ultimately  require  constant  care;  and 

"Whereas.  The  psychological  stress  associ- 
ated with  providing  prolonged  custodial 
care,  and  the  financial  burden  resulting 
from  custodial  care  at  home  and  in  institu- 
tions can  disable  whole  families,  ss  well  ss 
the  victims:  and 

"Whereas.  Caregivers  often  prolong  custo- 
dial care  at  home  due  to  financial  conslder- 
ationa  and  threaten  their  own  emotional, 
physical  and  mental  well  being,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  victims;  and 

"Whereas.  To  the  extent  that  caregivers 
suffer  emotional,  financial  and  physical  Im- 
poverishment, public  costs  are  increased 
whan  the  result  is  two  recipients  of  aid  and 
services  Instead  of  only  one;  and 

"Whereas,  The  costs  of  custodial  care  In 
CaUfomla  alone  are  estimated  at  $30,000  to 
$40,000  per  year,  per  patient,  and  are  not 
covered  by  private  health  insurance  policies; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  costs  of  custodial  care  are 
not  reimbuiaed  under  Medicare:  and 

"Whereas.  Medicaid  coverage  is  only  avail- 
able when  the  family  has  been  impoverished 
and  meets  strict  ellglMllty  requirements; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

"JtcsolMd  6y  the  Senate  and  AMtemUw  of 
the  StaU  of  Califttrnia.  jointhf.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorialises  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support 
and  enact  legialaUon  to  amend  Title  ZVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended,  re- 
garding health  insurance  for  the  aged  and 
the  dieii*'''^  to  allow  reimbursement  under 
Medicare  for  care  provided  persons  with 
chronic  brain  disorders;  and  be  It  further 

"Reeolved.  That  legislation  be  enacted  to 
amend  TtUe  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  amended,  to  allow  for  reimburse- 
ment under  Medicare  for  custodial  care  at 
home  and  in  Institutions  for  persons  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  brain  disorders;  and  be  it 
further 

"Jtesoived.  That  legislation  to  amend  Title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended. 
Supplemental  Security  Income  for  the 
Aged.  Blind  and  Disabled,  be  enacted  to 
fliminf!f  the  requirement  of  a  "spend 
down"  of  assets  in  order  to  be  ellgltile  for 
income  maintenance  programs  such  as  SSI/ 
S8P.  when  a  spouse  beccmes  permanently 
and  severely  brain  damaged;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Jtesolved;  That  legislation  to  commit  fed- 
eral funding  and  resources  In  the  study  of 
the  causes,  treatment  and  cure  of  chronic 
brain  disorders,  such  as  Alzheimer's  disease 
be  enacted;  and  be  It  further 

"Reeolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Statea.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representativee,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Repreeentative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
I  of  the  United  Statea." 


POM-31.  A  resolutliKi  adopted  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Aging  urging  Congress 
to  remove  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 
from  the  general  fund  to  a  special  fund  of 
its  own;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-3X  A  petition  from  a  Citizen  of  Con- 
cord. New  Hampahlre  relating  to  Social  Se- 
ctulty  and  Medicare:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

POM-33.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  Woman's  Club  relating  to  social 


security  versus  Ulegal  aliens;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  _.  ^ 

POM-84.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  LegWature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"AssnoLT  JoiifT  RssoLunoii  No.  101 

"Whereas.  The  computer  software  snd 
high  technology  Industries  constitute  signif- 
icant asseU  of  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
California,  providing  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  iu  dtiaens:  and 

"Whereas.  Thcae  industries  have  previous- 
ly flourished,  tai  part,  as  the  result  of  a  sen- 
sible federal  tax  policy  whkdi  has  pennltted 
them  to  deduct  the  cosU  of  developing  soft- 
ware in  the  same  manner  as  research  and 
experimental  expenditures  that  fall  within 
the  purview  of  Section  174  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954:  and 

"Whereas.  This  previous  tax  policy,  as 
enunciated  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  Revenue  Procedure  69-31.  will  be  re- 
versed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
promulgation  on  January  31.  1963.  of  pro- 
posed amendmenU  to  Regulation  1.174-2. 
which  would  generally  deny  to  computer 
software  development  cosU  the  federal  tax 
treatment  accorded  to  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures;  and 

"Whereas.  Those  proposed  regulatory 
changes  will  have  the  direct  effect  of  sin- 
gling out  the  software  and  high  technology 
industries  for  increased  federal  tax  liabfllty; 

and 

"Whereas.  Those  uropoaed  regulatory 
changes  will  have  a  significant  deleterious 
impact  upon  those  industries,  whidi  are  al- 
ready burdened  by  a  heavy  dependence  on 
borrowed  capital;  and  ^,_ 

"Whereas.  Those  requlatory  changes  will 
Inevitably  force  those  Industriea  to  reduce 
their  research  and  development  expendl- 
turea.  expenditures  which  represent  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  permitting  them  to  effec- 
tively compete  In  an  ever-changing  world 
mar)Mt:and 

"Whereas.  The  reduction  of  those  expend- 
itures will  most  sssuredly  threaten  or  elimi- 
nate the  present  technological  lead  that 
thooe  Industries  operating  within  the 
United  States  concurrently  enjoy  in  the 
world  market;  and 

"Whereas.  The  foregoing  resulta  would 
quite  likely  force  the  software  and  high 
technology  Industries  to  relocate  their  oper- 
ations outside  the  United  SUtes.  with  the 
consequential  loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs  of 
dtlsens  of  this  state  and  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  provisions  of  Section  174 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  indi- 
cate a  federal  tax  policy  in  favor  of  encour- 
aging rcaearch  and  development  activity  by 
businesses  generally,  induding  the  software 
and  high  technology  Industries;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Jtesoltied  by  the  A$*enMit  and  the  Senate 
0/  the  StaU  of  California,  iointty.  That  the 
Legidature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  rescind  its  proposed  amend- 
menU to  Regulation  1.174-2  In  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  regulations  or  guidelines  which 
would  permit  the  deduction  of  computer 
software  development  costs  for  federal 
Income  tax  purposes  in  the  same  manner  as 
permitted  for  other  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures:  and  be  It  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memoralizes 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  does  not  rescind  those 
proposed  regulatory  amendmenU  to  imme- 
diately enact  and  implement  tax  legislation 


which  would  dearly  enunciate  that  comput- 
er software  development  oosU  are  to  be 
treated  as  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures for  federal  Income  tax  purrwees; 
and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  snd  Vfee  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  snd  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statea." 

POM-36.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finanoe. 

"AssucsLT  Jonrr  Roolvtidii  No.  113 

"Whereas.  More  than  4  million  Callfor- 
nlans  are  over  the  age  of  60.  and  more  than 
3JI  million  Calif omlans  are  over  the  age  of 
6ft:  and 

"Whereas.  More  than  3.1  million  CaUfor- 
nlans  who  are  aged  or  disabled,  or  who  are 
survivors  or  dependenU  of  persons  eligible 
for  Social  Security  beneflU  depend  for 
their  survival  on  the  Social  Security 
System;  and 

"Whereas.  The  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  wUl  present  a  npaat 
and  rirommmrtatinns  to  the  President  and 
Congress  on  or  before  the  end  of  this  year 
and 

"Whereas.  The  solution  to  the  problem  of 
containing  oosU  should  not  be  future  euU  In 
beneflU  provided  by  the  Social  Security 
System;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Jtesolved  6y  the  AaeemUw  and  SenaU  of 
the  StaU  of  CoHfomia,  JbinttK  That  the 
Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 
senior  dtizent  of  this  state  and  this  country 
that  no  efforts  wiU  be  made  to  enact  major 
changes  in  the  benefit  or  financing  struc- 
ture of  the  Social  Security  System  In  this 
session  of  Congress,  and  be  It  furtho' 

"Reeolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
semldy  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  ^waker  of  the  House 
of  Representattvea.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statea." 

POM-36.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Loa 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Join- 
ing the  President  In  observance  of  Peace 
through  Strength  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatloos. 

POM-37.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
"SaiAn  Joan  RnoLunoir  No.  66 

"Whereas.  Since  1048.  approxlmatdy  89 
naUooB  have  become  parties  to  the  Geno- 
cide Conventlmi.  induding  three  of  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Coundl  (France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Soviet  Union):  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  actively  par- 
ticipated in  drafting  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vmtlon  and  In  securing  IU  adoption  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and  al- 
though the  Genocide  Convention  was 
signed  for  the  United  States  by  President 
Truman  on  December  11.  1948.  the  conven- 
tion has.  nonetheless,  never  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Congress;  and 

"Whereas.  President  Koinedy  in  1963  and 
President  Johnson  in  196ft  made  sUtemenU 
in  support  of  ratification;  the  Ute  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Suprane  Court. 
Earl  Warren,  advocated  ratiflcatlcm  In  1968; 


President  Nixon  in  1070.  Joined  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  Secretary  of  State, 
urged  ratification;  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  reported  the  Genocide  C^onven- 
tlon  to  the  Senate  in  1970  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  ratified  subject  to  three 
understsndlngs  snd  a  declaration,  and  this 
recommendatlan  was  repeated  to  the  Senate 
in  1971.  1973.  and  1976;  the  House  of  Dde- 
gates  of  the  American  Bar  Association  voted 
In  1976  to  support  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion; and  In  1977  President  Carter  advised 
ratification:  and 

"Whereas.  Provisions  of  United  States  law 
tpiHfi/»»iiy  rapport  human  rl^U  for  exam- 
ple, subdivlsian  (a)  of  Section  21S1  of  Title 
33  Of  the  United  States  Code  which  reads,  in 
part.  "The  Congress  declares  that  the  Indi- 
vidual liberties,  economic  prosperity  and  se- 
curity of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
best  sustained  and  enhanned  in  a  communi- 
ty of  nations  whidi  respect  Individual  dvfl 
and  economic  rl^ts  and  freedoms  .  .  .";  and 

"Whereas.  Federal  courts  have  referred  to 
the  usage  and  practice  of  the  United  States 
in  determining  whether  certain  acU  are  in 
violation  of  International  law  and.  for  exam- 
ine, in  the  1960  case  of  FOartiga  v.  Pena- 
Irala,  a  torture  suit,  the  Second  dreuit  re- 
ferred to  a  Department  of  State  report 
whidi  said  "There  now  exists  and  interna- 
tional conseiMus  that  recognizes  basic 
human  righU  and  oUigations  owed  by  all 
govemmenU  to  their  dtizens .  .  .":  and 

"Whereas.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  obUgation 
owed  to  IU  own  dtiaens  by  ratification  of 
the  Genodde  Conventkm  even  though  the 
various  issues  raised  In  Senate  debate  since 
1949  have  been  adequatdy  resdved  or  satis- 
factMily  addressed,  and  it  is  now  time  for 
the  United  States  to  Join  with  the  world 
community  In  offidaOy  recognizing  that 


genocide  te  a  heinous  pruscilptiop  of  unlver- 
anx  human  ri^ts:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"JtesolMd^by  the  SenaU  and  Assembly  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  jolnaw.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support 
and  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention:  and  be 
it  further 

"Reaolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  moe  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Om- 
of  the  United  Statea." 


POM-38.  A  Joint  resdutian  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Calif  omia;  to 
the  Oxnmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
"SBKAn  Jom  RBSournoM  No.  84 

■Whereas.  The  dtizens  of  the  State  of 
California  are  concerned  about  the  suppres- 
sion of  political  and  religious  freedoms:  and 

"Whereas.  These  same  dtizens  are  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  of  diverse  lan- 
guages and  cultures,  in  addition  to  our  na- 
tkm's  primary  language;  and 

"Whereas.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the 
Hebrew  language  is  the  only  language  por- 
hlMted  by  that  government;  and 

"Whereas.  Dr.  Yosef  Begun,  a  Jew  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  bom.  raised  snd  educated 
inMoaoow;and 

"Whneas,  In  1971.  upon  applying  for  emi- 
gration to  the  State  of  Isard.  Dr.  Yosef 
Begun  lost  his  Job  and  was  denied  emigra- 
tion on  grounds  of  "regime  condderations"; 
and 
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"Whereu,  After  numeroua  odd  Jota.  Dr. 
ToMf  Begun  began  work  aa  a  private 
Hebrew  teacber  unUl  he  was  arreated  and 
exUed  to  Siberia  in  an  attempt  by  authorf- 
Uea  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  rid  him  of  hla 
"paraaltlam";  and 

"Whereaa.  In  November  1M3.  Dr.  Toaef 
Begun  waa  again  arreated  and  acheduled  to 
await  trial  for  the  third  time:  and 

■Whereaa.  Since  1971.  Dr.  Toaef  Begun 
served  five  yeara  In  exile  In  Siberia,  haa 
been  denied  return  to  Moscow  and  has 
fought  passionately  for  the  right  to  teach 
Hebrew  and  preserve  the  valuable  Jewteh 
culture:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved  b»  the  SenaU  and  AuenMv  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  jointty.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California 
hereby  respectfully  memorlallaes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congreas  of  the  United  Statea  to 
take  action  to  secure  the  release  of  Dr. 
Toaef  Begun,  and  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  Dr. 
Begun  to  emigrate  to  Israel:  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"tUaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  suitably  prepared  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  9f  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States." 

POlI-39.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"SxMATi  Jonrr  RooLunoit  No.  38 

"Whereas.  The  New  River,  which  origi- 
nates In  Mexico  and  flows  northward  across 
the  International  Boundary  Into  Califor- 
nia's Imperial  Valley.  Is  the  most  contami- 
nated stream  in  the  United  SUtes  relative 
to  its  flow,  a  gross  public  health  hasard.  and 
an  aesthetically  repulsive  spectacle  to  over 
40.000  United  Statea  residents  of  communi- 
ties along  the  river's  course,  as  well  as  to 
visitors  from  the  nearby  metropolitan  cen- 
ters: and 

"Whereas.  Contaminated  waters  of  the 
New  River  discharge  Into  the  Salton  Sea.  a 
condition  Incompatible  with  the  ecology  and 
the  varied  public  uses  of  that  body  of  water 
In  one  of  southern  California's  most  Impor- 
tant recreational  areas:  and 

"Whereas.  Contamination  of  the  New 
River  Is  caused  by  uncontrolled  discharegs 
of  raw  and  Inadequately  treated  sewage. 
highly  toxic  industrial  chemical  wastes, 
solid  wastes,  geothermal  wastes,  leaching 
from  a  major  garbage  dump,  slaughterhouse 
wastes,  and  other  wastes  discharged  by  the 
municipal  government  and  Industries  within 
or  near  the  City  of  Mexicall  In  Mexico:  and 

"Whereas.  Contaminating  discharges  from 
the  vldnlty  of  Mexicall.  Mexico,  have  con- 
tinued for  a  recorded  period  of  over  40 
years,  during  which  time  the  city's  popula- 
tion has  Increased  to  approximately  750,000. 
while  the  area  has  developed  Into  a  major 
Industrial  center,  and 

"Whereas,  Mexicall's  sewer  system,  which 
covers  only  a  portion  of  the  city  and  which 
includes  two  pumping  stations  and  treat- 
ment lagoons,  has  not  been  expanded  and 
Improved  sufficiently  to  keep  pace  with  the 
very  rapid  growth  of  Mexicall  and  its  in- 
creasing industrial  developments,  and  Mexi- 
can authorities  have  not  adequately  main- 
tained the  facilities  so  that  there  are  fre- 
quent breakdowns:  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  elevate  New  River 
water  quality  to  standards  required  for  com- 
parable streams  in  the  United  States,  nu- 


merous problems  must  be  addressed,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  entire  array  of  problems 
to  be  addressed  can  only  be  determined  fol- 
lowing studies  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agoncy  In  coordination  with  California 
state  agencies  and  in  cooperation  with  au- 
thoritiea  of  the  United  Mexican  States:  and 

"Whereas.  A  preliminary  Indication  of  the 
problems  to  be  addressed  are  as  follows: 

"(a)  mimlf'f*'"'  of  all  polnt-souroe  dis- 
charges of  raw  sewage  Into  the  New  River, 
particularly  the  eight  major  sources  pres- 
ently identified. 

"(b)  Relocation  and  sewering  of 
unsewered  residences  situated  along  the 
banks  of  the  New  River  and  lU  trlbutariea. 

"(c)  Enforced  prohibition  against  septic 
tank  pumpers  discharging  their  tank  oon- 
tenU  into  the  New  River  system. 

"(d)  Upgrading  and  effective  operation  of 
pumping  plants  No.  1  and  No.  3  of  Mexica- 
ll's sewer  collection  system,  so  that  no  raw 
sewage,  under  any  drcumstanoea.  Is  by- 
passed into  the  New  River  system. 

"(e)  Replacement  of  deteriorating  sewer 
pipellnea  along  Mexlcali's  north  and  south 
collectors  to  eliminate  breaks  that  result  In 
raw  sewage  discharges  into  the  New  River 
system. 

"(f)  Upg<^dlng  of  Mexicall's  sewage  treat- 
ment lagoons  to  provide  a  secondary  level  of 
treatment. 

"(g)  Segregation  and  separate  treatment 
of  domestic  wastes  from  toxic  industrial 
wastes  presently  being  discharged  to  Mexi- 
call's sewer  system. 

"(h)  Prevention  of  all  untreated  or  Inad- 
equately treated  Industrial  wastes  from 
spillage  Into  the  New  River  and  Ita  trlbutar- 
iea. 

"(i)  Prevention,  by  any  means  neeeaaary. 
of  the  discharge  of  wastes  from  slaughter- 
houses, hog  farma.  and  dalrtea  Into  the  New 
River  and  Its  tributariea. 

"(J)  Relocation  of  MexteaU's  landfill  gar- 
bage dump  away  from  the  New  River  and  its 
tributariea. 

"(k)  Rerouting  of  geothemal  wastewater 
away  from  the  New  River  system:  and 

"Whereas.  The  quickest  and  least  costly 
procedures  to  correct  current  pollution 
problems  are  souroe-oootrols  within  Mexi- 
call. but  history  confirms  that  Mezioo'a  fed- 
eral, state,  and  municipal  governments  have 
been  Incapable  of  effectively  Imposing  these 
controls:  and 

"Whereas.  The  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Preaident  of  the  United 
Mexican  States  signed  an  agreement  on 
August  14.  I9t3,  UUed  "Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  on  Cooperation  for 
the  Protection  and  Improvement  of  the  Bn- 
vlronment  in  the  Bonier  Area."  Artlde  S  of 
which  designates  the  Itavlroninental  Protec- 
tion Agency  as  the  national  coordinator  for 
the  United  Statea;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the 
United  SUtes  Oovemment.  on  behalf  of  the 
residenu  of  Imperial  Valley,  to  obtain  ade- 
quate correction  of  the  gross  poUution  and 
contamination  of  the  New  Rhrer  from  dis- 
charges within  the  United  Mexican  Statea: 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"JtesolMd  by  the  SenaU  and  AsseitiMy  of 
the  StaU  of  Canfitmia,  JotnUy.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorialises  the  Preaident  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  to  appro- 
priately recognise  and  declare  that  a  dear 
and  present  threat  to  public  health  and 
safety  exlsU  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  direct  consequence  of  continuing 
toxic  contamination  and  organic  pollution 


of  the  New  Rhrer,  originating  within  Baja 
California.  Mexico,  requiring  Immortlat*  and 
comprehensive  mitigation  through  coopera- 
tive international  Initiatives:  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Jtesoloed. 

That  the  President  Is  respectfully  request- 
ed to  Immsdiately  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  In  cooperation 
with  authorities  of  the  State  of  Callfomla. 
the  Cam orala  Regional  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Board  (Colorado  River  Basin  Reglan). 
and  the  County  of  Imperial,  to  expedite  the 
development  of  altemaUve  proposals  and  a 
reoommanded  plan  for  halting  the  flow  of 
eontamtnanU  and  poUutanU  In  the  New 
Rhrer  from  both  Baja  Calif omU  and  Call- 
fomla souress:  and  be  It  further 

"Rttolvad, 

That  the  Cnngrasi  is  respectfully  request- 
ed to  appropriate,  and  the  Preaident  is  re- 
spectfully urged  to  allocs  t.e  and  direct,  suffi- 
cient federal  funding,  staffing,  and  techni- 
cal resources  for  the  tmpleaientation  and 
completion  of  an  effective  water  quality 
control  system  within  the  New  River  water- 
shed, with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Mexican  Statea:  and 
be  It  further 

"Keaolved. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  Vtoe  Preaident  of  the  United  Statea.  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, snd  to  ea^  Senator  and  Repreeenta- 
tlve  from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

FOM-^.  Joint  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

"Sbmats  Jonrr  RssoLunow  No.  33 

"Whereas.  Whales  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  world's  natural  heritage  and  play  a  vital 
role  in  maintaining  the  productivity  of  the 
marine  ecoaystem:  and 

"Whereas.  Callforalans  and  their  vlslUws 
continue  to  show  their  Increasing  interest  In 
and  awe  of  these  smsslng  marine  mammals 
by  undertaking  whale-watching  tripa.  which 
have  become  «n  Increasingly  Important  part 
of  California's  coastal  recreation  and  tour- 
Ism  induvtrr,  and 

"Whereas.  The  populations  of  the  great 
whales  have  been  devastated  systematically 
by  commercial  whaling,  and  limited  time  re- 
mains to  protect  tbeee  cetaceans;  and 

"Whereas.  Millions  of  dtlaens  of  the 
United  Statea  and  mllUons  of  dtlaens  worid- 
wide  have  demanded  an  end  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  whalea  by  commercial  whalers;  and 

"Whereas.  The  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  Statea  have  articulated  the  deep 
concern  of  the  American  people  tar  the 
plight  to  these  -'«'«'■'»'■  since  1971  through 
the  passage  of  protective  legislation  and  by 
calling  repeatedly  for  a  worldwide  moratori- 
um on  commercial  whallnr.  snd 

"Whereas,  The  epochal  decision  of  the 
Intentational  Whaling  Commission  in  July 
IMS  to  halt  commercial  whaling  beginning 
in  lOM  was  threatened  by  the  govemmenU 
of  Japan,  Norway,  Peru,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  filed  objections  to  the  decision 
during  19e3:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Pelly  amendment  (1971)  to 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1007  au- 
thorises the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  embargo  Imports  of  fish  producU 
from  nations  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
having  taken  action  that  "diminished  the 
effectiveness"  of  international  fisheries  con- 


servation programs  such  ss  International 
Whaling  Commission  rulings:  and 

-Wheteas.  The  Padtwood-Magnuson 
amendment  (1979)  to  the  Magniison  Fisher- 
ies Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  authorises  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  cut  fishing  righU  of  na- 
tioM  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  violating 
International  wluUng  agreemenU  by  90  per- 
cent or  mon  within  the  SOO-nautlcal-mOe 
Fisheries  Conservation  Zone  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whefeas.  The  Pelly  and  Packwood-Mag- 
nuson  amendmenU  cannot  be  implemented 
until  19M  when  the  government  of  the 
United  States  can  certify  that  nationa  are 
whaling  In  violation  of  the  Intenatiooal 
Whaling  Commlasian  sction;  and 
"Whereas.  Sixty-six  United  SI 
tots  Joined  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commeroe  in  August  1963.  calling  for  the 
use  of  the  PeUy  snd  Fa^wood-Msgnuson 
smendmenu  snd  "other  means  available  to 
the  United  States"  to  obtain  woridwlde  com- 
plianoe  with  the  Interaatiooal  Whaling 
Commission  decision,  snd  Members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Remresentattves 
have  expressed  a  similar  view;  and 

"Whereas.  The  government  of  Peru  with- 
drew tts  objection  to  the  commercial  whal- 
ing moratorium  at  the  July  1963  meeting  of 
the  International  Whaling  Commission,  snd 
this  sction  wss  due.  in  part,  to  the  Intense 
concern  expressed  by  dtlaens  throu^iout 
the  world;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Senate  in 
July  1963  ^pwMiiiwniMiy  reaffirmed  lU  com- 
mitment to  the  use  of  sanctions  In  order  to 
ensure  that  the  moratoriiun  Is  implemented 
ef fecUvelr.  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Retotved  6v  the  SenaU  ciuf  AssemNv  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  ioinOy.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  Joins 
the  United  States  Senate  In  respectfully  me- 
moriallaing  the  Secretary  of  State  apd  the 
Secretary  of  CMnmeroe  to  use  appropriate 
diplomatic  and  legal  means  to  achieve 
worldwide  compliance  with  the  Internation- 
al Whaling  Commission  moratorium  ded- 
skm:  and  be  it  further 

"Jtesoloed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  snd  Vice  Preddent  of  the 
United  Statea.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUvea.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Callfomla  in  the  Con- 
I  of  the  United  States." 


would  vastly  improve  the  posslWHty  for  oon- 
verslon  to  a  peacetime  economy  thereby  cre- 
ating Jobs.  rebuOdliw  the  United  States  of 
America,  snd  ti^'^tfaig  revenues  into  the  do- 
mestic srea;  snd 

"Whereas.  The  peoirie  of  the  State  of 
Callfomla  approved  a  bilateral  nuclear 
weapon  freese  initiative  in  November  of 
1963;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  House  of 
RepresentaUvea  demonstrated  responsible 
Judgment  snd  acknowledged  the  will  of  the 
people  in  voting  overwhrimlngly  In  favor  of 
a  verifiable  bilateral  nudear  trecae  known 
as  aiR  IS  on  May.  4. 1963:  and 

"Whereas.  A  verlflaUe.  bilateral  nuclear 
weapon  freese  followed  by  a  verifiable  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  nuclear  weapona 
held  by  the  countries  of  the  world  would 
yHy,.fa«**  the  threat  of  holocaust,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  ss  limited  nuclear 
war.  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"JtesolMd  by  the  AssemNy  and  SenaU  of 
the  StaU  of  CoHfitmia.  JoUUly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfomla  re- 
veetfully  memoriallws  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  sppnve  a  Senate  Joint 
RmAutioa  which  would  bring  shout  an 
arms  control  objective  which  would  enoom- 


POM-4I.  A  Joint  rescrtutlon  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"AsssMBLT  Jonrr  RasoLtmoii  No.  76 

"Wheress,  Nuclear  war  is  the  greatest 
thrMt  f sdng  humankind;  and 

"Whereas.  Nudear  war  would  devastate 
snd  quite  possibly  end  dvlllsation  as  we 
know  it;  and 

"Whereas.  The  increased  growth  of  nude- 
ar weaponry  accelerates  the  possibility  of 
nudear  holocaust;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  SUtes  of  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union  now  both  possess  suf- 
fident  nudear  weapons  to  destroy  each 
other's  country  several  times  over,  snd 

"Whereas.  Both  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union  each  possess 
first  strike  nudear  weapons;  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  an  increasing  possibili- 
ty of  accidental  nudear  weapon  launchea; 
and 

"Whneas.  A  freese.  reduction,  and  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  nudear  weaponry  by  all 
the  oountriea  of  the  worid  who  possess  them 
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"Whereas.  Currently  the  United  States 
nudear  debate  focuses  on  a  bilateral  freese. 
arms  reduction  and  weapons  equality  be- 
tween the  superpowers;  snd 

"Whereas.  The  nuclear  ddiate  does  not 
focus  on  potential  causes  or  sources  of  nu- 
dear war.  tenskms.  global  trouble  spots,  nu- 
desr  proUferatlon.  or  future  terrorist  activi- 
tr.  and 

"Whereas.  The  SALT  process  has  concen- 
trated on  limiting  each  country's  weapons 
rt^M^tim*  rather  than  on  devdoping  crisis 
stabiUtrand 

"Whereas.  Contrdling  the  use  of  these 
weapons  In  a  crisis  is  far  more  critical  than 
numbers,  costs,  or  techmriogical  superloritr. 


'(1)  T— — «^t-»*  bilateral  cessation  to  the 
tanplementation  and  dquloyment  of  nuclear 


"(3)  Devdopment  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  plan  whkdi  would 
verify  a  freese  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

"(3)  Special  regaTO  to  weapons  which 
could  undermine  the  stability  of  a  freese  of 
nudear  weaponry. 

"(4)  Implementation  of  a  ftceae  of  nudear 
weapons,  upon  whldi  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  work 
toward  a  reduction  in  aD  nudear  weapons 
tncii"Wtig,  but  not  limited  to:  misrilfs,  war- 
head and  ddlvery  systems;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Retolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  reeoluttai  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentathrea  and  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresentaUve  btw  CallfCrala  in  the  Oon- 
I  of  the  United  Statea." 


POM-43.  Joint  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the 
LegislatuK  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

"AssBKBLT  Jonr  RasoLOTum  No.  74 

"Whereas.  Since  1946.  the  major  objective 
of  the  United  States  National  Security 
policy  has  been  averting  nudear  war;  and 

"Whereas.  To  achieve  this  end.  the  United 
States'  policy  has  stuasfiil  deterrence  with 
the  threat  and  capability  of  masdve  nuclear 
retaliation;  and 

"Whereas.  A  broad  spectrum  of  people.  In- 
dudlng  some  aims  eootrol  experts,  elected 
officials,  religious  leaders,  physldana.  teadi- 
ers.  and  Uwyers.  smong  others,  now  ques- 
tion whether  deterrence-based  peace  can  be 
mslntff*"*^:  and 

"Whereas.  By  the  end  of  this  decade,  as 
many  as  30  nations  wiU  possess  the  industri- 
al and  t^M•^"*'^*'  capability  to  produce  nude- 
ar weapons,  thereby  dgniftosntly  mcresdng 
the  probability  that  a  nudear  crisis  will 
occur,  dther  by  design  or  by  aoddent;  and 

"Whereas.  The  possibility  exisU  for  a 
third  party  detonation  of  a  nudear  weapon 
whteh  could  trigger  an  all-out  nudear  war 
between  the  superpowers;  and 

"Whereas,  With  each  new  weapons 
system,  there  is  less  time  to  mske  decisions 
whether  to  deploy  or  abort  such  devices 
during  a  crisis  situation;  and 


"Whereas.  In  June  of  1963.  Preddent 
Reagan  stated  that  the  United  States  In- 
tends to  make  specific  propossls  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  reducing  "the  rtU  at  nu- 
dear war  arising  from  uncertainty  and  mls- 
calculatians";  and 

"Whereas.  There  U  now  an  emerging 
awareness  that  the  greatest  threat  to  peace 
Ilea  not  in  the  United  States  snd  Soviet 
Union  military  capabOltifs.  but  In  their  ca- 
pability for  crisis  deddonmaking:  and 

"Whereas.  The  decreased  possibility  of 
iB^pwhiwj  nudear  weapona  is  generally  sup- 
ported by  government  leaders  regardless  of 
pcdltieal  party  or  Ueologr.  and 

"Whereas.  No  existing  International 
framework  or  medianlsm  exlsU  for  rai^dly 
and  accurately  determining  the  origin  of  a 
nuclear  explosion  or  controlling  the  uncer- 
tainties in  a  worid  of  multiple  nudear 
puweis;  «»mi 

"Whereas.  In  the  event  of  an  actual  nude- 
ar weapon  crisis  situation,  an  estsMished 
forum  for  the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  risks  and  immedlatdy 
begin  negotlatians  wOl  greatly  secure  the 
safety  of  the  futun  of  peoples  of  the  world: 


"Whereas.  United  States  Senatots  John 
Warner.  Republican  of  Virginia;  Sam  Nunn. 
Dentocrat  of  Georgia:  Ernest  Bomngs.  Dem- 
ocrat of  South  Carolina:  and  the  late  Henry 
Jackson.  Desaocrat  of  Wsshlngton.  have  In- 
troduced a  nrmtr  Resolutian  to  estsWish 
Mutual  Nudear  Risk  Reduction  Centers  In 
Wsshlngton  snd  Moscosr.  now.  therofore.  be 
it 

"JtesolMd  by  the  AeeemMy  and  SenaU  of 
the  StaU  of  Califitmia.  iotnOf.  ITiat  the 
President  snd  Congress  are  respectfully  sse- 
moriallaed  to  propose  establishment  by  the 
United  States  snd  Soviet  governments  of 
Mutual  Nudear  Risk  Reduction  Centers  to 
reduce  the  posBibllity  of  nudar  confronta- 
tion, whose  functions  would  be  as  follows: 

"(1)  Tto  dlsciHS  snd  outline  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  the  event  of  possible  Ind- 
dmU  involving  the  use  of  nudear  weapona. 

"(3)  To  matntf***  dose  contact  during  ind- 
denU  precipitated  by  nudear  terrorists, 
thus  farnitf*^''g  cooperative  acttona  to 
defuae  the  incident,  and  spedflrally.  to 
avoid  the  danger  that  the  exploston  of  a  nu- 
clear device  by  a  terrorist  group  might  lead 
to  a  nudear  confronUtion  betwem  the 
great  powers. 

"(3)  1^  exchange  Infwmatian  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  concerning  evenU  that  might  lead 
to  nuclear  proUferatlon  or  to  the  aequldtion 
of  nudear  weapons,  or  the  materials,  and 
equipment  necessary  to  build  weapons,  by 
subnational  groupa. 

"(4)  To  exchange  information  about  mili- 
tary activities  which  might  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  other  party  during  periods  of 
mounting  tendons. 
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"(ft)  TO  wUbUali  a  dialocue  about  nuclear 
doctrines.  forces,  and  acUvlUw:  and  be  it 
further 

"XcfolMd.  That  foUowtng  a  period  of  >uc- 
ceaaful  operatkm  of  theae  Mutual  Nuclear 
Riak  Reduction  Centera.  the  Prectdent  and 
Concreai  are  further  respectfully  memortal- 
laed  to  either  mene  into,  or  establish  addi- 
tionally, a  United  States-Soviet  Union  Joint 
Crisis  Manatetnent  Center  dedicated  to  in- 
creaslnc  the  dedsionmaklns  ability  of  gov- 
emmenU  durinc  a  crisis  in  which  nuclear 
war  is  threatened  and  as  an  ongotnc  organi- 
sation which  will  research  the  potential 
causes  of  war.  with  the  patldpatlon  and  co- 
operaUon  of  aU  nations  poasfseing  nuclear 
capabiUUes.  and  develop  means  of  negotia- 
tion which  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  can  utiliM  when  crises  do 
arise,  and  whose  acUvltles  will  include: 

"(1)  Enhancement  of  crisis  management 
which  Is  the  abiUty  the  United  States. 
Soviet  Union,  and  aU  other  nations  with  nu- 
clear capabilities  pnasrsii  to  avoid  or  limit 
the  potential  use  of  nuclear  weapons  during 
a  crisis. 

"(2)  Reduction  of  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
due  to  miscalculation  or  uncertainty. 

"(3)  Training  of  leaden  to  apply  conflict 
resolution  techniques  in  crisis  managment 

"(4)  Development  of  a  standard  operating 
procedure,  standard  messages,  and  specific 
decisionmaking  procedures  to  be  uaed  in  a 
crisis  situation. 

"(S)  Development  of  accurate  detection 
devices  for  nuclear  detonation  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

"(6)  Employment  of  confidence-building 
measures  between  the  United  Statea.  Soviet 
Union,  and  all  other  nations  poasfsslng  nu- 
clear capabilities  to  develop  greater  trust, 
including:  (a)  increasing  the  warning  time  in 
the  event  of  a  weapon  launch;  (b>  reducing 
vulnerability  of  nommand.  control,  and  com- 
munication ability:  (c)  upgrading  the  hot- 
line communication  system:  and  (d)  sharing 
information  on  weapons  that  could  be  used 
by  terrorists. 

"(7)  Staffing  such  a  center  with  political 
and  military  experts  from  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  all  other  nations  possessing  nuclear  capa- 
biUUes. 

"(S)  Working  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war  and  surprise  attack  through  im- 
provement of  negotiation  skills. 

"(9)  Better  understanding  of  the  reasons 
of  war  and  the  nature  of  crises:  and  be  it 
further 

"iZeaolved;  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
I  of  the  United  Statea." 


POM-43.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legtelature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"AssooLT  Joim  RnoLunoH  No.  75 

"Whereas.  One  of  the  most  critical  chal- 
lenges facing  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  establishment  of  peace- 
ful ties  and  the  prevention  of  hostilities: 
and 

"Whereas.  Ties  of  culture  and  friendship 
between  our  two  countries  need  to  be  ex- 
panded; and 

"Whereas.  The  geat  threat  to  peace  be- 
tween our  two  nations  is  the  absence  of 
close  ties  and  mutual  trust:  and 

"Whereas.  Young  people  are  a  nation's 
greatest   resource  and  its  most   treasured 
et;and 


"Whereas.  The  arms  race  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  is  a 
wasteful  and  counterproductive  process 
which  may  some  day  lead  to  global  catastro- 
phe: and 

"Whereas.  Creative  strategies  will  be  nec- 
essary If  the  splraling  production  of  weap- 
ons of  war  is  to  be  brought  under  control; 
and 

"Whereas.  Congressman  Morris  Udall  has 
introduced  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  requesting  the 
creation  of  a  United  Statas-Sovist  Union 
student  exchange  for  peace  program:  and 

"Whereas.  If  there  were  tOOO  Americans 
In  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  if  there  were  2.000 
SovieU  in  the  United  Statea.  a  nudcar 
attack  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtes  would  be  much  less  likely: 
and 

"Whereas.  If  annual  exchanges  of  2.000 
people  from  each  country— part  of  a  massive 
exchange  program  paid  for  by  the  various 
govemmenU  and  private  contributions- 
became  an  instrument  <rf  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  positive  cultural  force  for  peace 
would  begin  to  grow  among  the  participat- 
ing countries;  and 

"Whereas.  PaitidpanU  In  this  program 
would  indude  children  of  dvlc.  political,  cul- 
tural, and  other  government  Itadsri  men 
and  women  representative  of  the  many  di- 
verae  ethnic,  rcllgloua.  and  sodoeeoncarie 
groups  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

"Whereas.  Participants  in  the  program 
could  be  housed  with  private  famUiea  or  in 
dormitories  around  the  host  country  for  one 
year,  and  this  program  would  create  an 
ever-expanding  network  of  penonal  rela- 
tionshlps  helping  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing among  dttans  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Dnloo:  and 

"Whereas.  As  the  years  paaa,  and  with  tlie 
growth,  in  participating  oountrteo.  of  the 
numbers  of  people  whose  Uves  would  have 
been  touched  by  the  program,  banrfefs  of 
distrust  would  break  down,  making  a  negoti- 
ated resolution  of  the  arms  race  more  feasi- 
ble; now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Rewolvei  by  tht  Aitmblt  and  Stmatt  of 
the  StaU  of  OsKAomki,  jotmOt.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully urges  the  United  States  Ssnate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  support 
and  approve  legislation  which  would  effec- 
tuate a  student  exchange  program  between 
the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  union:  and 
be  it  further 

"Rncived.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  rfspectftilly  memorial- 
iaes  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
commence  negotiations  with  tlie 
Union  which  would  effectuate  an 
establishing  an  exchange  program:  and  be  It 
further 

"ItMolvtd,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorlal- 
iies  the  United  States  Senate  to  ratify  a 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  an  exchange  program 
into  existence:  and  be  It  further 

"JtesohMd,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorlal- 
laes  the  Congress  of  the  UBlted  States  to  au- 
thorise expenditures  neeesaary  to  adminis- 
ter such  a  program  should  an  agreement  be 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  given 
the  consent  of  the  Senate:  and  be  it  further 

"lUaolvtd,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


of  Representatlvea.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-M.  Joint  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Legklature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ooveramental  Affairs. 

L.T  Jonrr  RnoLuncm  No.  ISO 


"Whereas.  The  business  community  in  the 
state  of  California  has  long  been  affected  by 
the  way  in  which  the  United  Statee  Bureau 
of  the  Census  ooUects  and  reports  trade  sta- 
tiatioa.  This  method  relies  on  the  flow  of 
goods  tlutNigh  nistwns  districts  wttbout  re- 
gared  to  the  point  of  origin  of  exports  or 
the  rtestlnarinn  of  imports,  resultteg  in  a 
highly  distocted  picture  of  actual  trade  pat- 
terns; and  "Whereas,  Exports  are  attributed 
to  the  OMtoms  district  from  whldi  they 
leave  the  country.  Sinoe  a  great  percentage 
of  those  products  are  sent  overseas  by  air 
they  are  likdy  to  leave  fron  Los  Angfles 
Intcmattooal  Airport  for  Asia  or  ftom  east- 
em  tntcmatiaaal  air  terminals  for  Europe, 
for  example.  Goods  sent  overland  to  Canada 
are  reported  as  exports  at  point  along  the 
border.  Similarly,  the  San  Diego  customs 
district  reports  goods  moving  through  the 
county  to  Mexico  as  if  they  were  all  San 
Diego  producta,  and  as  if  they  accounted  for 
•0  percent  of  the  area's  total  export 


"Whereaa.  The  oonaequenoes  of  the  per- 
methodology  for  dties  like  Ssn  Diego 
are  slgniflfani  Oovemment  senlues  to  oom- 
munitles  are  often  baaed  on  this  statlitical 
evidence  of  trade.  Banking  institutions  and 
otiier  UislnMs  service  organisatians  may 
rely  on  the  data  to  determine  their  levd  of 
community  presence.  The  United  States 
goverament  Itsdf  lacks  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion  of  America's  trade  relationships;  and 

"Whereas,  Current  reporting  practice  Is 
based  on  the  flow  of  goods  through  nistiwis 
distrtcts  without  regard  for  the  origin  of 
outgoing  shlpaient^  or  the  destination  of  in- 
bound goods;  »»»«< 

"Whereas.  A  stoog  posstbOity  exlsU  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  conduct  a 
pilot  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
ooOeeting  and  reporting  trade  data  by  three- 
digit  sip  codea.  This  would  have  tlie  effect 
of  more  accurately  detailing  the  origin  of 
exports  and  the  destinatkm  of  Importa.  The 
results  of  a  procedure  based  on  three-digit 
dp  codes  would  be  greatly  beneflrial  for  the 
trade  promotion  efforts  not  only  of  the 
state  of  Callfonila  but  also  of  the  nation. 
IMr  the  first  time  the  United  Statea  would 
have  accurate  data  on  which  to  base  the  al- 
location of  reaourcee  for  trade  asslstanffr 
programs  such  as  marketing,  licensing,  and 
export  financr.  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Jtesoloetf  by  tKt  AaatnM»  and  SenaU  of 
Me  State  oT  CQajornia,  /oinflK  Tliat  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfomla  re- 
spectfully urgee  the  United  Statea  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  conduct  a  pilot  project  to 
Improve  the  reporting  of  United  States 
trade  statist Ics.  using  a  three-digit  dp  code 
reporting  system  and  using  the  appropriate 
dtieo  in  Calif omU  as  the  subJecU  of  this 
study;  and  be  It  further 

"JtesolMd  That  the  United  States  Con- 
gress Is  respectfully  urged  to  appropriate 
any  neoesssry  funds  required  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  sucoeaafully  complete  this 
project;  and  be  it  further 

"Jtesoloeit  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Director  of  the  United  Statea  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  to  the  President  and  IHoe  Pred- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  I 


tor  and  RepiesentaUve  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea." 

POM-4S.   A   resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
"Housx  or  DtuoATis  Bnx  No.  1097 

"CHAPTB  no.  SSS 

(Ezplmiatiok:  Capitals  indicate  matter 
sdded  to  existing  law.  BrackeU  indicate 
matter  deleted  from  existing  Uw.  Italic  indi- 
cates amendmenta  to  MIL  Bold  brackets  in- 
dicates matter  stricken  from  the  bill  by 
amendment  or  deleted  from  the  law  by 
amendment.) 

"AN  ACT  concerning  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission— Revenue  Bonds,  for 
the  purpoee  of  amending  the  Susquehan- 
na River  Basin  Compact  to  eliminate  a  6 
percent  celling  on  the  Interest  which  may 
be  charged  on  revenue  bonds  issued  by  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission: 
rauthmlilng  the  Commission  to  set  an  In- 
terest rate  at  the  time  of  issuance  of  iU 
bonds,]  QO/owima  the  CommiMtion  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  0/  intereet  of  certain  bondK 
ffeneraUw  reloHng  to  the  eliminatian  of 
proviaUmM  of  the  Compact  eoneeming  a  $ 
percent  eeUing  on  the  interest  of  certain 
bondK  and  requiring  certain  actions  prior 
to  this  Act  taking  effect 
Sacnoii  1.  Be  Uenaeted  by  the  Oeneral  Am- 
semNy  of  Man^nd,  That  the  Iaws  of 
Maryland  read  as  follows: 

Axncu— ■AXinuL  laouaca 

"Bonds  shaU  bear  interest  at  [a]  SUCH 
rate  [of  not  to  exceed  sU  percent  per 
annum.]  AS  THE  COMMISSION  DKTKR- 
MINKS  payable  annually  or  semiannually 
rPER  ANNUM  TO  BE  DgTERMINED  BY 
THE  COMMISSION  AT  THE  TIME  OF  IS- 
SUANCE OF  ITS  BONDS  OR  OTHER  OB- 
UGA'nONS.] 

"The  commission  moy  flx  terms  and  eon- 
diUont  for  the  tale  or  other  disposition  of 
any  authorized  iuye  of  bondtf.  The  commis- 
sion/AiVD  may  teU  ITS  BONDS  at  leu  than 
their  par  or  face  valuef.  but  no  issue  of 
bonds  may  be  soU  at  an  aggregate  price 
below  the  par  or  face  value  thereof  if  ««cft 
sale  would  result  in  a  net  interest  cost  to  the 
commission  calculated  upon  the  enHre  issue 
so  sold  of  more  than  six  percent  per  annam 
payoNe  semionniiaay,  according  to  stand- 
ard tables  of  bond  values].  Att  bonds  issued 
and  sold  for  cath  pamtant  to  0\Ae  compact 
shall  be  sold  on  sealed  proposals  to  the  Moft- 
est  bidder.  Prior  to  such  sale,  the  commis- 
sion shaa  advertise  for  bide  by  pnblication 
of  a  notiee  of  sale  not  less  than  ten  days 
prior  to  the  dale  of  sale,  at  least  once  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  printed 
and  published  in  New  York  City  carryin«r 
mnnieipol  bond*  notices  and  devoted  pri- 
marily to  financial  news.  The  commission 
may  refect  any  and  all  bids  submitted  and 
may  thereafter  sOl  the  bonds  so  advertised 
for  sale  at  private  sale  to  anwftnanciaUy  re- 
sponsible bidder  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  deems  most  advantageous  to 
the  public  interest,  but  the  bonds  shaU  not 
be  sold  at  a  net  interest  cost  calculated  upon 
the  entire  issue  so  advertised,  greater  than 
the  lowest  bid  which  was  rejected.  In  the 
event  the  commission  desires  to  issue  its 
bonds  in  exchange  for  an  existing  facUitv  or 
portion  thereof,  or  in  exchange  for  bonds  se- 
cured by  the  revenues  of  an  exUtlng  faeUity. 
it  may  exchange  such  bonds  for  the  ezistinff 
facility  or  portion  thereof  or  for  the  bonds  so 
secured,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  cash, 
without  advertising  such  bonds  fOr  sale. 


Saanou  2.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That 
this  Act  may  not  take  effect  until  after  June 
I,  1984  and  untO  a  stmilar  Act  Is  passed  by 
the  signatory  parties  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Compact;  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  re- 
quested to  concur  in  this  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland  by  the  passage  of  a 
t<mii>r  Act;  and  that  upon  that  event  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland  shall 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  this  Act  valid 
and  effective." 

POM-40.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commissfam  on  the  Aging  urging  Congress 
to  support  the  formal  adoption  of  the  Na- 
tional Sflver  Haired  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-47.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"ASSXMBLT  JOIWT  RsaoLOTiow  No.  117 

"Wheraas.  During  World  War  n.  approxi- 
mately 17S,000  dttens  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lawto  served  with  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  with  assiirancfs  of  United 
States  dtiaenshlp  in  return  for  this  wartime 
service:  and 

"Whereas.  Many  of  theae  Filipino  veter- 
ans are  unable  to  provide  definitive  proof  of 
service  in  the  United  States  armed  forces 
and  of  their  application  tat  United  Statea 
dtisenship  during  the  required  apidication 
period  due  to  the  long  lapee  of  time;  and 

"Whereas.  As  a  result  of  this  dtuation. 
over  1.000  of  theae  Filipino  veterans  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  are  now  being 
threatened  with  deportation  becauae  of  the 
unyielding  pursuit  of  these  caaea  by  the 
United  Statea  Immigration  and  Naturalisa- 
tion Service  on  grounds  of  inartwiiiatr  docu- 
mentation and  other  techniralitiea;  and 

"Whereas.  Most  of  these  persons  are  now 
at  retirement  age  or  beyond,  and  the  threat 
of  deportation  repreaenU  a  great  personal 
hardship:  and 

"Whereas.  This  pursuit  of  deportation 
procMdlngs  against  these  veterans  who 
served  in  the  defense  of  this  country 
amounU  to  a  great  injustice:  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  Jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callforala  re- 
spectfully memorialiaes  the  Presktent  and 
Congreas  of  the  United  States  to  direct  that 
the  actions  of  the  United  Statea  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturallntion  Servioe  against 
these  Filipino  veterans  of  the  United  Statea 
aimed  forces  who  served  during  World  War 
n  be  discontinued  forthwith  and  that  ap- 
propriate action  be  taken  to  grant  United 
States  dtiaaishlp  to  these  persons;  and  be  it 
further  .    , 

"Jtesoloed;  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Preddent  and  Vice 
Preddent  of  the  United  Statea.  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representstlves.  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  United  States  Immigration  and 

Naturallxatton  Service." 

POM-48.  Joint  reeolution  adopted  by  the 
LegisUture  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"ASSXKBLT  Jox>T  RlSOtOTIOII  No.  136 
"Whereas.  CaUfomia  has  become  the 
home  for  almost  80  percent  of  aU  refugees 
resettled  in  the  United  SUtea.  more  refu- 
gees than  at  least  the  next  eight  most  heavi- 
ly impacted  states  combined:  and 
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'Whereas.  The  human  serviees  programs 
of  this  state.  lU  counties,  snd  munirtpallties 
have  been  severely  impart^'d  as  a  result  of 
this  large  oonoentratkm  of  refugees;  and 

"Whereas.  The  goal  of  economk:  self-euffi- 
dency  is  not  the  total  responsibility  of  state 
snd  locsl  governments:  and 

"Whereas.  Tsrgeted  ssslstanoe  fundi  have 
been  provided  by  CiKigress  to  aUeviate  the 
fiscal  and  sodd  impact  on  state  and  locd 
governments:  and 

"Whereas,  House  Resolution  3759  in- 
structs the  Offkse  of  Refugee  Resettlement 
in  the  United  Statea  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  allocate  targeted  as- 
rittB"**  on  the  basis  of  a  county's  total  ref- 
ugee pnpiilathm,  not  Just  those  refugees 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for 
three  years  or  less;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Offkx  of  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement has  ignored  this  directive  and  pub- 
lished an  aHocatinn  formula  for  the  19M 
fiscal  year  which  utOiaes  targeted  assistance 
moneys  to  supplement  other  refugee  pro- 
grams; and 

"Whereas.  The  Office  of  Refugee  Reeet- 
tlement  has  proposed  nwntiwf  the  use  of 
targeted  r—****"'*  solely  for  the  support  of 
employment  and  employraent-rdated  serv- 
iees: snd 

"Whereas.  There  are  other  important 
aervicea  which  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  thte  population  which  have  fiscal  and 
aodal »— p*"**  on  programs  such  as  mental 
health,  health  care,  crimlnd  Justice,  and 
educational  systems;  now.  therfore.  be  It 

"Jtesotoed  by  the  Assembly  and  Ote  Senate 
of  the  State  of  CaUfomia,  ioinUy.  That  the 
Legislature  memorialiaes  the  President  and 
Congieas  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  In  order  to  with- 
draw the  pcopoeal  to  utilise  targeted  asdst- 
anoe  funds  for  refugees  in  the  1964  fiscal 
year  to  supplement  other  refugee  programs; 
snd  be  it  further 

"Resolved;  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  snd  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servicea." 

POM-49.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"AssBOLT  JoiwT  RaaoLunoM  No.  144 

"Whereas.  Raoul  Wallenberg,  who  saved 
the  Uvea  of  thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews 
during  the  Holocaust,  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  great  heroes  In  the  history  of  the 
20th  oentunr.  and  „      .  „  „ 

"Whereas.  Bom  in  1912.  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg was  a  member  of  a  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent Swedish  famUy;  in  1944.  he  volun- 
teered to  leave  neutral  Sweden  to  travel  to 
Nad-occupied  Hungary  as  Secretary  at  the 
Swedish  Legation  with  the  rescue  of  the 
Jews  there  as  his  mlasian:  and 

"Whereas.  For  six  months  in  Budapeat,  he 
iMued  Swedish  passports,  thus  granting  im- 
munity to  the  Jews  who  poeseoed  them, 
met  with  the  local  authorities  In  an  effort 
to  save  as  many  Uves  as  possible  and  to 
delay  the  course  of  the  "Final  Sohition"  tai 
Hungary  for  as  long  as  he  could,  provided 
housing  for  many  of  the  people  he  rescued, 
and.  in  the  final  analysis,  was  able  to  save 
thousands  of  Uves;  and 
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"Whereu.  The  Sorlet  Union,  in  violation 
of  hla  Swedtah  (UploBuUc  immunity  and  of 
international  law.  Miaed  him  on  January  17. 
IMS.  with  no  explanation  ever  (Iven  for  hla 
detention  and  subaequent  imprlaonment; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberf 
remains  unclear,  with  some  unconfirmed  re- 
ports, as  recent  as  IMO.  of  his  being  alive  in 
Soviet  prison  camps  and  other  recent  re- 
search which  indicates  that  he  may  have 
died  In  the  mld-sixtles,  after  approximately 
20  years  of  Imprisonment  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

"Whereas.  On  October  5.  IMl.  President 
Reagan  signed  into  law  a  Joint  Resolution 
proclaiming  Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  hon- 
orary dtlaen  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas.  Sponsored  in  part  by  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Lantos  who  was  a  young 
Hungarian  Jew  whose  life  was  saved  by  Wal- 
lenberg's heroic  efforts,  the  resolution  rep- 
reaenU  only  the  second  time  the  United 
States  has  granted  hmwrary  dtlaenshlp:  the 
first  was  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill:  and 

"Whereas.  The  resolution  also  requested 
the  President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet 
Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg and  to  secure  his  return  to  freedom: 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"itesolMd  by  the  AuenMy  and  the  Senate 
of  the  StaU  of  CaUfornia.  Jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  Joins 
with  the  United  States  government  in  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  in 
California  by  naming  October  5  of  each  year 
as  "Raoul  Wallenberg  Day"  and  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorialiKs  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Congress  to  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  ascertain 
from  the  Soviet  Union  an  accounting  to  the 
world  of  the  fate  of  this  great  humanitari- 
an; and,  be  it  further 

"RenAved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  SpMJcer  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

POM-SO.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
"Sbiar  Jonrr  RtsoLimoii  No.  49 

"Whereas.  California  has  an  estimated 
300.000  refugees,  approximately  40  percent 
of  all  refugees  admitted  into  the  United 
SUtes  since  1075:  and 

"Whereas.  The  refugees  who  come  to  the 
United  States  have  unique  needs,  such  as 
cultural  orientation,  an  understanding  of 
the  Western  work  habit,  and  the  need  for 
English  speaking  ability  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed before  they  can  become  competitive 
in  the  Job  market:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  has  both  a  hu- 
manitarian and  fiscal  interest  in  seeing  refu- 
gees become  economically  self-sufficient  as 
soon  as  possible:  and 

"Whereas.  The  traditional  public  assist- 
ance programs  are  not  designed  to  take  into 
account,  or  provide  programs  to  meet,  the 
unique  needs  of  refugees:  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  House  of 
RepresenUtives  in  reauthortaing  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980  through  the  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Extension  Act  of  1983  has  recognized 
that  alternate  programs  outside  of  the  cur- 
rent welfare  system  must  be  developed  to 
provide   cash   and   medical   assistance    to 
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needy  refugees  while  their  general  orienta- 
tion of  America  is  aooompllsbed:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  is  exploring  such  program  al- 
ternatives to  be  tested  in  some  states  and 
their  reauthoriiation  of  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Legislature  hereby 
memoriallies  the  Senate  and  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Join  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  order  to  enact  the  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1968:  and  be 
it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Legislature  hereby 
memorlaliiea  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  proviaioas  allow- 
ing for  a  pilot  program  in  which  a  state  may 
participate  for  refugee  resettlement  of 
those  refugees  who  would  otherwise  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  Aid  to  PamlUes  with  Dependent 
Children  program,  as  well  as  local  general 
asslsranre  programs.  This  program  should 
include  all  of  the  following: 

"<1)  A  requirement  that  refugees  would 
obtain  federally  funded  caah  assistsnre  az>d 
medical  benefits  from  this  program,  rather 
than  from  the  state's  AM  to  FsmUies  with 
Dependent  Children  program  or  from 
county  general  sisistanre  programs,  and 
that  any  refugee  qualifying  for  this  pro- 
gram would  be  eligible  up  to  three  yean 
from  the  date  of  arrival  In  the  United 
States. 

"<2)  A  requirement  that  a  participating 
state  use  the  same  needs  test,  sanctions,  and 
appeal  procedure  for  this  program  that  it 
would  use  for  its  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  program. 

"(S)  A  requirement  that  refugees  partici- 
pating In  this  program  shall  receive  training 
in  Bnglish  language  skills  and  a  f amlllariia- 
tion  In  American  life  and  the  Western  work 
habit,  if  an  aaseaament  of  the  refugee's  em- 
ployabillty  deems  these  services  necessary 
to  make  the  refugee  competitive  in  the  Job 
market. 

"(4)  A  provision  permitting  the  transfer  of 
funds  used  by  a  state  pursuant  to  "ntle  IV 
(a)  and  Title  xnc  of  the  federal  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (43  VAC.  Bee.  601  et  aeq..  Sec. 
1398  et  seq.).  in  order  to  defray  the  costs  of 
providing  cash  sssistanoe  and  medical  bene- 
fits to  refugees  otherwise  eligible  for  the 
state's  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren or  Medicaid  programs. 

"(S)  A  provision  permitting  expenditure  of 
federal  dlseretkmary  funds  appropriated  to 
the  federal  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement, 
if  funds  utillMd  pursuant  to  subdivision  (4) 
are  not  sufficient  to  fund  this  demonstra- 
tion project. 

"(8)  A  requirement  that  periodic  evalua- 
tions are  conducted  regarding  the  efflcaey 
of  the  pilot  project  approach:  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Retolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  in  the  California  del- 
egation." 

POM-51.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
"SoiAXg  Jotm  RisoLUTtoii  No.  40 

"Whereas  twenty  states,  including  Califor- 
nia, have  adopted  some  form  of  state  senior 
citizen  legislative  body;  and 

"Whereas  older  residents  of  California 
and  other  states  have  Xnetsa  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  concerns  and  to 
promote  appropriate  interests:  and 


"Whereas  State  government  lenders.  In- 
cluding the  California  State  Legislature, 
have  found  these  special  legislatures  to  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  older  and  younger 
residents,  alike:  and 

"Whereas  the  California  State  Legislature 
has  found  the  California  Senior  Legislature 
to  be  an  Invaluable  asset  in  identifying  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  older  adults;  and 

"Whereas  State  Senior  Legislatures  have 
dealt  with  primarily  state-based  concerns 
and  have  relied  upon  nationally  oriented  in- 
stitutions to  promote  the  national  concerns 
of  elders;  and 

"Whereas  the  genesis  of  a  national  silver- 
haired  congress  may  provide  an  important, 
new  dimension  for  the  promotion  of  elder 
rights  in  a  legislative  mode:  and 

"Whereas  the  purposes  of  a  national 
silver-haired  congress  would  effectively  par- 
allel those  purposes  which  are  now  promot- 
ed on  an  Individual  state  level;  and 

"Whereas  a  national  congress  for  older 
adult  ooooems  would  serve  as  a  complement 
to  many  organizations  now  operating  on 
behalf  of  older  Amerteans;  and 

"Whereas  a  national  sOver-halred  con- 
gress would  serve  as  a  grass  roots,  nonparti- 
san, national  forum  for  all  older  adult  oon- 
cems.  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin  or  social  status:  and 

"Whereas  a  national  sUver-haired  con- 
gress would  provide  a  nationally  visible 
forum  for  responsible  Involvement  by  older 
adults  in  the  legislative  process  resulting  In 
a  focal  point  for  the  concerns  of  older 
Americans:  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California.  Jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  support  and 
enact  legislation  which  would  authorize  a 
national  silver-haired  congress  and  offer  the 
use  of  the  national  legislative  chambers  for 
their  convention  and  deliberations,  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  In  the  event  a  National 
SUver-Halred  Congress  Is  established.  aD  ef- 
forts wUl  be  made  to  obtain  funding  from 
the  private  sector  for  support  of  the  activi- 
ties of  that  senior  leglslaUve  body,  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  eadi  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-Sa.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Aging  urging  Congress  to 
amend  the  Older  American  Act  to  pormlt 
Area  Agencies  on  Aging  serving  American 
Indian  populations  not  receiving  direct  title 
VI  grants  to  establish  lower  age  participa- 
tion guidelines  for  that  population;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-83.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Aging  relating  to  "Swing 
Beds"  and  the  Skilled  Care  Resolution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

POM-ft4.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

"AssnoLT  Jonrr  RESOLunoM  No.  73 

"Whereas  our  society  today  is  challenged 
to  recognise  that  war  is  obsolete  and  that 
we  must  leam  to  manage  conflict  without 
resorting  to  violence,  because  regardless  of 
the  origin  of  the  conflict,  we  risk  fuU-scale 
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nuclear  war  amongst  the  independent  na- 
tions: and 

"Whereas  the  federal  government  has 
four  military  academies  and  at  least  five  war 
colleges  whose  curricula  encompass  formal 
preparations  for  war.  but  has  not  estab- 
lished a  single  parallel  institution  to  pro- 
mote peace  through  nonaggresslve  means: 
and 

"Whereas  we  must  leam  more  about  the 
rooU  of  confUct.  the  stages  of  development 
of  conflict,  and  design  apecUic  types  snd  in- 
novative methods  of  intervention  before  we 
can  effecUvely  manage  confUct  to  assure 
our  survival:  and 

"Whereas  we  have  an  emerging  field  of 
knowledge  of  conflict  management  which 
can  prevent  a  total  disaster  if  responsibility 
for  developing  and  teaching  conflict  man- 
agement skills  can  be  centralised,  focused, 
and  stimulated:  snd 

"Whereas  the  Commission  on  Proposals 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution  has  recommended  tliat 
the  National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  be  established  to  Increase  our 
nation's  capability  of  responding  to  national 
and  International  conflicts  and  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  life  of  the  citizens  of  this 
nation  and  the  world:  and 

"Whereas.'  The  United  States  Peace  Acad- 
emy would  be  a  federally  chartered  nongov- 
ernmental interdisciplinary  Institution  dedi- 
cated to  researching  and  developing  realistic 
plans  towards  alleviating  global  conflict; 
and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Peace  Acade- 
my. Introduced  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  as  HJl.  1949  and  in  the 
United  States  Senate  as  &  584.  is  a  bold  and 
crucial  step  towards  effective  conflict  reso- 
lution and  ultimately  a  peaceful  enviroo- 
mentand 

"Whereas  a  United  States  Peace  Academy 
would  not  weaken  the  country's  defenses, 
but  rather  complement  existing  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  and  peacekeeping  meth- 
ods; and 

"Whereas  participation  in  the  academy's 
programs  will  strengthen  peace  efforts  at  all 
levels  of  society,  at  both  public  and  private 
institutions,  including  specialized  schools  of 
diplomacy  and  military  training  where  tra- 
ditional departmental  alignments  often 
impede  cross-disciplinary  peace  education 
and  Innovative  training  in  peacemaking 
skills:  and 

"Whereas  the  resolution  of  conflicts, 
whether  personal.  local,  national,  or  inter- 
national, can  best  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  trained  personnel,  and  the  systematic 
use  of  these  skilled  peacemakers  could  save 
this  nation  and  others  countless  billions  of 
dollars  and  untold  human  suffering;  and 

"Whereas  the  Peace  Academy's  lmmedlat,e 
impact  would  demonstrate  that  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation  does  have  a  genuine 
interest  in.  and  commitment  to  peace;  and 

"Whereas  far  beyond  the  immediate 
Impact  will  be  the  long-range  effect  of  the 
Peace  Academy  as  It  attracts  students  from 
diverse  badcgrounds.  sklUs.  sectors  and  na- 
tions, trains  them  in  the  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping social  science  of  confUct  resolution, 
and  sends  them  back  to  the  growing  world- 
wide pool  of  expert  peacemakers,  who  can 
identify  and  alleviate  potential  explosion 
points  before  eruption:  snd 

"Whereas  in  this  way  the  closed  circle  of 
unresolved  conflict  which  breeds  more  con- 
flict, can  be  brcAen.  and  the  spiral  directed 
in  a  downward  course  reducing  global  ten- 
sion: and 


"Whereas  one  of  the  United  States',  ss 
weU  ss  the  world's,  most  Important  Issues  Is 
the  subject  of  peace:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesoltied,  ftv  the  AuemUv  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  CaXifomia,  Jointly  That  the 
President  and  Congress  are  respectfully  me- 
morialised to  support  and  Implement  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Reso- 
lution dedicated  to  training  persons  in 
peaceful  conflict  resolution  techniques;  and 
be  it  further 

JtesolMA  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  cities  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  ^^ce  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representative  from  California  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-56.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 

Committee  <»  Rules  and  Administration. 

"Joan  RzsoLunoii  on  trk  InAOOimATiow  or 

Rowsu   W.    Rbsoaii   as   Pazsngrr   un 

Oaoaos  H.W.  Bush  as  Vica  Psiaiwi'  or 

THE  UMITZD  STATBS  OT  AMPUCA 

"Whereas.  On  January  31.  1985.  a  unique 
American  tradition  called  Inauguration  Day 
wUl  occur,  and 

"Whereas  following  Ronald  Wilson  Rea- 
gan's historical  landslide  victory,  the  people 
of  this  Nation  through  a  free  and  open  elec- 
tion process  have  clearly  placed  their  faith, 
trust  and  confidence  In  Ronald  W.  Reagan 
and  George  H.W.  Bush:  and 

"Whereas  aU  Americans  sincerely  pray 
that  the  next  4  years  will  be  years  filled 
with  peace  in  the  world  and  prosperity  with- 
out Inflation  at  home,  and  that  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  this  BH»niiit^r«tkin  wHl  con- 
tinue to  bring  new  hope  and  meaning  for 
the  people  of  this  country;  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved:  That  We.  the  Members  of  the 
112th  Legislature  of  the  great  and  sovereign 
State  of  Maine,  now  assembled,  extend  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  President 
Reagan  and  Vkx  President  Bush  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  inauguration;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved:  That  a  duly  authenttcated 
copy  of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  lmmfdlai.e- 
ly  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  Honorable 
George  H.W.  Bush.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  snd  to  each  member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  this 
SUte." 

POM-58.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

"AssnoLT  JomT  Rbolutiom  No.  137 

"Whereas  44.000  California  veterans  and 
eligible  dependenU  receive  education  and 
training  under  Veterans'  Administration 
educational  programs,  which  totalled  more 
than  $181,000,000  In  monetary  benefiU  in 
1983;  and 

"Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
current  educational  enrollment  certification 
procedure  required  to  be  performed  by  Cali- 
fornia schools  sllows  veteran  studenU  to  be 
certified  for  compleU  school  years;  and 

"Whereas  this  procedure  has  proven  to  be 
between  9>  and  95  percent  effective  in  pre- 
venting overpaymenU  while  providing  con- 
sistent, timely  payment  of  benefits:  and 

"Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
intends  to  alter  this  successful  system  in  the 
fall  of  1984  to  require  term-by-term  recerU- 
f Ication  no  sooner  than  the  first  day  of  each 
school  semester,  trimester,  or  quarter,  and 
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"Whereas  the  two-,  three-,  or  four-fold  in- 
crease in  workload,  which,  in  disregard  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  19M.  will 
create  severe  hardships  for  veterans  attend- 
ing college  In  California  through  backlogs 
and  long  delays  in  educational  benefiU  pay- 
menU  which  the  majority  of  veteran  stu- 
dento  dqtend  upon  to  pay  tor  school  fees 
snd  related  expenses;  and 

"Whereas  colleges  and  unhrerslties  nation- 
wide have  protested  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  this  new  system  will  multiply 
their  paperwork  requirements;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Retolved  by  the  AetenMy  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  tointtv.  That  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  respectfully  memorialized  to  direct  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  reverse  lU  an- 
nounced ptrticy  of  requiring  term-by-term 
recertification  of  veteran  studenU  snd  to 
reinstitute  iU  current  education  enrollment 
certiflcatiOD  procedure  by  which  eligible 
veteran  studenta  sre  certified  for  oomtriete 
school  years:  snd  be  it  further 

RemUved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly traiMmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  snd  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  est^  Senator  and 
Reprnentattve  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  snd  to  the  Veter- 
ans'Administration." 

FOM-57.  Joint  resolution  sdopted  by  tlie 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

"Aas^iSLT  Joarr  Rssolutioh  No.  100 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Interest  of  International  secu- 
rity, has  deemed  It  necessary  to  place  mem- 
bers of  ito  armed  forces  In  Lebanon  and  on 
the  island  of  Grenada;  and 

"Whereas,  the  srmed  forces  serving  on 
these  foreign  shores  have  engaged  in 
combat  with  hostile  forces:  and 

"Whereas,  these  engagemenU  have  result- 
ed In  members  of  the  simed  foi-oes  being 
wounded  or  killed  In  action;  and 

"Whereas,  the  recently  enacted  OmnilNis 
Tax  Reform  Act  (PX.  98-389)  restricU  the 
digibility  for  state-administered  veteran 
home  loans  such  as  the  Veterans'  Farm  and 
Home  Purchase  Act  of  1974.  the  'Cal-Vet' 
program,  to  veterans  with  active  service 
before  January  1, 1977;  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  govonment  since  1944  to  pro- 
vide members  of  the  armed  forces  who  have 
served  during  times  of  armed  confUct  with 
,pfj»fyi  services  and  assistsniy;  now.  ttme- 

fore.be  it  ^  „      ^      , 

Jteaoltied  by  the  AnemUv  and  SenaU  of 
the  StaU  of  Caiifornia.  JotnOit.  That  the 
President  snd  Ooogress  is  hereby  respectful- 
ly memorialized  to  reinstate  the  Veterans' 
Readjustmoit  BeneflU  Act  of  1988.  with 
cost-of-living  adJustmenU  f<H-  veterans  who 
have  served  In  the  Lebanon  and  Grenada 
theaters  of  operation  on  or  after  August  25. 
1983.  unto  hostOitles  cease  snd  the  United 
SUtes  aimed  forces  are  withdrawn;  and  be 
it  further  .«.    „  , 

"Raolved,  That  the  OnmilHis  Tsx  Reform 
Act  be  amoided  to  permit  veterans  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Lebanon  EzpedltiMi- 
ary  Medal  or  the  Grenada  Expeditionary 
Medal  to  be  eligible  for  veteran  home  loans 
such  ss  provided  under  the  Cal-Vet  pro- 
gram; and  be  It  further 

"Reaolved,  That  veteran  outreach  centers 
and  other  federally  funded  counseling  serv- 
ices be  made  immediately  available  to  veter- 
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UMI 


WM  Who  h«ve  served  In  the  Lebanon  or  Ore- 
n«d»  theaters  of  operation  and  to  their  fam- 
Ulea:  and  be  It  further 

"JteMWved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Ho«ise 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
cress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-M.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

"Skmatk  CoHcnaBBrr  RnoLtrnon  No.  4 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Iowa,  one  of  the 
Biaior  atrricultural  sUtes  in  the  United 
States,  is  suffering  from  a  financial  crisis  in 
agriculture  that  affects  the  entire  economic 
health  of  this  state,  as  well  as  the  economic 
health  of  the  mldwestem  and  national 
economies:  and 

"Whereas,  this  financial  crisis  that  affects 
agricultural  producers  has  grown  to  Include 
the  business  communities  which  together 
form  the  core  of  the  mldwestem  economy; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  factors  which  created  this 
crisis  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  Indlvidtials 
to  manage  or  control,  including  sustained 
high  interest  rates,  declining  land  values 
which  have  eroded  farm  equity,  commodity 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  suc- 
cessive years  of  weather-related  problems; 
and 

"Whereas,  if  current  economic  conditions 
continue,  over  thirty-four  thousand  of 
Iowa's  one  hundred  fifteen  thousand  farms 
current  burdened  with  a  debt-to-asset  ratio 
of  over  forty  percent  face  the  likelihood  of 
Insolvency  within  the  next  two  years;  and 

"Whereas,  the  value  of  Iowa's  agricultural 
land  plunged  by  eleven  point  three  billion 
dollars  during  1M4.  which  represents  a 
twenty  percent  drop  in  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  twelve  months,  the  largest 
single  year  decrease  in  price  since  the  de- 
pression of  the  1030's.  and  which  caps  a 
thirty-seven  percent  drop  in  agricultural 
land  value  since  I9S1;  and 

"Whereas,  the  value  of  assets  lost  in  this 
financial  crisis  has  already  negatively  af- 
fected the  machinery  market  and  has  forced 
many  farm  implement  dealers  and  related 
agricultural  service  businesses  into  bank- 
ruptcy; and  that  an  Iowa  State  University 
study  predicts  that  equity,  net  worth,  and 
accumulated  wealth  of  Iowa  farms  and  rural 
businesses  will  continue  to  decline  at  the 
current  rate  of  ten  billion  to  twenty  billion 
dollars  per  year,  that  the  return  on  farm 
assets  will  be  lower  for  IMS  than  it  was  for 
1983  and  1IM3  crops,  and  that  twenty-five 
percent  of  Iowa's  agriculture-related  busi- 
nesses could  fall  due  to  bad  debte  and  high 
interest  rates;  and 

"Whereas,  due  to  this  financial  crisis,  the 
Iowa  civilian  labor  force  has  dropped  by 
over  one  hundred  thousand  In  population 
since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

"Whereas,  the  average  Iowa  farmer  re- 
corded a  net  income  loss  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  ninety-one  dollars  during 
1983.  and  average  United  SUtes  net  farm 
Income  dropped  to  six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred ninety-three  dollars  which  repr«senU 
an  income  three  thousand  four  hundred 
seven  dollars  below  the  federal  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four,  and 

"Whereas,  experts  expect  this  crisis  to 
broaden  during  the  immediate  weeks  prior 
to  the  spring  1985  planting  season,  thus  en- 
dangering the  financial  health  of  farmers. 


sUte  and  federally  chartered  lending  insti- 
tutions, rural  small  businesses,  and  agricul- 
tural manufacturers;  now  therefore. 

"Be  it  retolved  by  Me  Senate,  the  Houae 
concitrrtng.  That  the  Seventy-first  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Iowa  declares  Iowa 
to  be  in  a  state  of  economic  emergency  due 
to  an  agricultural  depression:  and 

"Be  it  furtlter  reaolved.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  imme- 
diately hold  local  and  statewide  hearinis  In- 
volving the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  federal  credit  officials  to 
examine  the  current  crisis  and  to  determine 
the  immediate  actions  necessary  to  alleviate 
this  crisis,  and  Congress  is  further  requested 
to  use  the  1985  federal  farm  bill  to  restruc- 
ture the  financial  burden  currently  facing 
agricultural  producers  and  busineases;  and 

"Be  it  farther  reaolved.  That  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  calls  upon 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  use 
the  powers  of  the  executive  branch  to  ad- 
dress this  state  of  economic  emergency 
brought  on  by  this  agricultural  depression, 
however,  the  passage  of  this  resolution  shall 
not  trigger  the  provisions  of  section  864.15; 
and 

"Be  it  further  reaolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Chalrpeiaon  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Agriculture  Committees, 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  each  member  of  the 
Iowa  Congressional  Delegation,  and  leglsla- 
Uve  leaders  of  states  in  the  midwest" 

POM-59.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUf  omla;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

"Sb(ar  Joarr  RgsoLunon  No.  51 

"Whereas,  the  Mexican  fruit  fly  is  a  vora- 
cious pest  whose  principal  hosU  are  apples, 
apricots,  avocados,  grapefruit,  nectarines, 
oranges,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums;  and 

"Whereas,  a  statewide  InfcaUtlon  in  these 
crops  could  annually  cost  as  much  as  $87 
million  in  crop  losses  and  an  additional  $30 
million  in  spray  cosU  per  year,  and 

"Whereas,  an  infestation  of  this  pest 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  sUU,  causing 
in  addition  to  serious  commercial  crop 
damage,  the  destruction  of  gardens  and 
parks;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Mexican  fruit  fly  la  a  con- 
stant threat  to  California  bavlnc  caused  an 
infesUtion  in  1954  which  was  eradicated  in 
southern  San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties: 
and 

"Whereas,  an  infesUtion  of  this  fly  has 
been  found  in  Los  Angeles  County  in  1983, 
which  eradication  cosU  are  expected  to  be 
between  $3  million  to  $3  million  through 
the  summer  of  1984;  and 

"Whereas,  if  the  Mexican  fruit  fly  were 
established  in  CaUfomla.  an  additional  3 
million  pounds  of  pesticides  would  be  put 
into  the  environment  annually  to  control  it; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  sterile  fruit  flies  is  a 
proven  integrated  pest  management  tool 
which  can  possibly  eradicate  small  popula- 
tions of  Mexican  fruit  flies;  and 

"Whereas,  sUrlle  Mexican  fruit  files  were 
not  available  for  the  Los  Angeles  area  infes- 
Ution because  Insufficient  rearing  facilities 
exist;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Agriculture's  (U.S.D.A.)  sterile  Mexican 


fruit  fly  production  center  in  Monterey, 
Mexico  does  not  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  sufficient  numbers  of  sterile  flies 
for  California's  potential  future  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  UAD.A.  is  planning  to  con- 
struct a  permanent  sterile  fly  rearing  facili- 
ty by  July,  1988,  at  iU  Mission,  Texas  site 
for  the  purposes  of  eradicating  or  suppress- 
ing a  Mexican  fruit  fly  infesUtion  in  the 
Rk>  Grande  Valley  or  eventually  creating  a 
buffer  tone  across  the  Mexican  border,  and 

"Whereas,  since  Americans  are  a  highly 
mobUe  society  and  since  the  Mexican  fruit 
fly  heavily  InfesU  the  northern  portions  of 
Mexico  along  our  border,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  California  will  again  experl«ioe 
Mexican  fruit  fly  outbreaks;  and 

"Whereas,  significant  numbers  of  resi- 
denU  in  densely  populated  areas  have  ex- 
pressed conoera  about  possible  health  ef- 
feeU  aModated  with  the  aerial  spraying  of 
pesticides  to  eradicate  the  Meztean  fruit  fly; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  California  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  Is  contracting  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  funding  to  maintain  the  in- 
terim Mexican  fruit  fly  raaring  facility,  to 
Investigate  mass  rearing  techniques,  and  to 
provide  sterile  files  to  Calif ocnia  in  case  of 
another  outbreak;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"itesoleed  by  Me  SentLte  and  AaaemtUw  of 
the  StaU  of  OoK/bmta.  JoinUp,  That  Cali- 
fornia's contribution  to  this  proposed  Joint 
federal  and  state  sterile  fly  rearing  center 
would  be  lU  share  of  the  coats  to  m*»«»»*iti 
the  facility  with  the  understanding  that 
California  would  receive  top  priority  on 
sterile  fly  production  during  any  eradication 
effort  within  CaUfomla:  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  to  each  Senator  and  RepnueataOn 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

POM-80.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

"Assnfsi.T  Jonrr  RasoLtmoii  No.  133 

"Whereas.  Agriculture  is  California's  most 
important  Industry,  with  economic  impact 
on  the  entire  state;  and 

"Whereas.  California  Is  the  nation's  lead- 
ing agricultural  sUte  producing  more  than 
350  different  food  and  fiber  commodities; 
and 

"Whereas.  Many  past  federal  farm  pro- 
grams have  not  been  successful  in  meeting 
marketplace  realities  and  in  solving  prob- 
lems of  surplus  production;  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  a  need  to  fashion  a 
federal  farm  bill  that  addresses  regional 
needs  and  focuses  on  a  strong  comprehen- 
sive national  agricultural  policy  that  bene- 
flU  both  the  consumer  and  the  farmer,  and 

"Whereas.  California's  unique  array  of 
specialty  crops  presenU  this  sUte  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  domestic  and  international 
problems  than  the  rest  of  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas.  These  factors  result  In  Califor- 
nia agriculture  having  specific  problems  and 
circumstances  that  should  be  adequately  ad- 
dressed In  the  federal  farm  bill;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  held  a  field  hear- 
ing in  California  and  received  testimony 
from  this  sUte's  residenU  on  the  imlque 
problems  facing  California  agriculture  that 


should  be  addressed  in  the  1985  federal 
farm  bill;  and 

"Whereas.  A  new  federal  farm  act  will  be 
drafted  and  adopted  in  1985:  now.  therefore. 

belt 

"Reaolved  by  the  AtaenMy  and  Senate  <V 
the  StaU  of  Cttlifomia.  iointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
speetfuUy  memorialises  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  recognise  this  state's  needs 
in  the  1985  federal  farm  biU:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther   ^    ,.^    . 

"Jtesolved,  That  the  Chief  Oerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives snd  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

POM-81.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Calif  omla:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

"SsMAn  Jonrr  Rbolotioii  No.  50 
■Whereas.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  announced  lU  intention 
to  Initiate  a  federal  legislative  proposal 
which  would  fT"»*'^*"y  change  the  way  cer- 
tain timber-related  revenues  are  distributed 
among  counties  of  states  containing  federal 
f orestlands;  and 

"Whereas.  Under  current  law.  when 
timber  Is  harvested  from  federal  land  by  pri- 
vate entities,  the  public  revenues  derived 
from  that  harvesting  are  allocated  between 
the  federal  government  and  an  individual 
state  govemmmt  on  a  75-35  percentage 
basis,  with  the  35  percent  state  share  being 
■pporttooed  to  the  counties  of  the  state  con- 
taining federal  f orestlands;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's proposal  would  alter  this  existing 
system  by  permitting  individual  counties  to 
assess  and  tax  the  federal  government  on  lU 
timber  holdings  as  if  It  were  a  private  sector 
entity,  thereby  causing  some  counties  to  re- 
alise increased  revenues  while  at  the  same 
tifn»  causing  other  counties  to  suffer  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  revenues;  and 

"Whereas.  This  potential  disparity  in 
county  revenue  expectations  would  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  proposed  system 
would  pen^lse  those  counties  in  which  the 
federal  foiestland  activities  conducted  are 
principally  the  harvesting  of  timber  and 
would  benefit  those  counties  in  which  the 
activities  conducted  are  principally  those 
not  aaodated  with  harvesting,  such  as  rec- 
reational activities;  and 

"Whereas.  Most  of  the  counties  of  north- 
em  and  central  California  contain  substan- 
tial federal  forestland  acreage  which  is 
heavily  harvested,  thus  presently  producing 
a  significant  source  of  Income  for  those 
counties;  and 

"Whereas.  The  enactment  of  legislation  of 
the  type  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture would  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  that  income,  thereby  creating  a  severe 
fiscal  crisis  for  those  affected  California 
counties;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"ItMoitied  by  the  SenaU  and  Aiaembly  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  joinUy.  That  the 
LegUlature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorialises  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  not  to  proceed  with  that  leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  department  which 
would  provide  for  the  local  taxation  of  fed- 
erally-owned forestland:  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 


United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service." 

POM-83.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  snd  Urban 
Affairs. 

"SmATB  RcsoLunoa  No.  8 
"Whereas.  Public  transporUtion  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  economic  viability  of 
urban  America  and  is  critical  to  the  econo- 
my and  particularly  critical  to  the  economic 
growth  and  development  within  the  metro- 
poUtan  areas  of  the  State  of  California;  and 
"Whereas.  MunkdpaUtles  in  our  our  state 
have  made  flscal  commltmenU  in  partner- 
ship with  the  state  to  the  improvement  of 
urban  transportation  throu^  bus  and  raU 
programs  which  require  and  are  eligible  for 
m«tr.hhif  federal  financial  support;  and 

'Whereas.  The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  proposed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  elimination  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Admlnlstratloo  (UMTA)  and 
all  operating  subsidies  to  mass  transit  agen- 
cies and  recently  has  attempted  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  penny  gas  tax  mass  transit 
trust  fund  revenues  for  the  capital  support 
of  new  start  man  transit  rail  systems;  and 

"Whereas.  THe  implementation  of  teay 
proposals  concemlng  urban  mass  transpor- 
Ution wiU  result  in  higher  transit  fares,  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  level  of  traosit  serv- 
ice within  Uie  State  of  CaUfomla,  higher 
unemployment,  restricted  moMUty  of  our 
dtisens  and  restricted  aooesslblUty  to  the 
business  and  emplojrment  centers  of  our 
urban  communities,  lower  revenues  for 
maior  businesses  and  correspondingly  re- 
duced taxes  to  the  state,  and  Impaiiment  of 
private  and  pubUc  development  plans  wblOi 
would  stifle  the  state's  economic  recovery 
plans  for  iU  urban  areas;  and 

■Whereas.  The  President  has  the  power  to 
insure  that  these  proposato  to  ellmlnatf 
UMTA  are  not  implemented  or  included  in 
the  next  federal  budget:  and 

"Wh«eas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  authorised  and  aM>ropriated 
sums  of  money  to  support  urban  mass  trans- 
portation programs  in  the  State  of  CaUf or- 
nU  and  specif k»lly  through  the  Surface 
Transportation  Asslstanoe  Act  of  1983  (PX. 
97-434).  as  amended,  has  dedteated  a  part  of 
the  federal  gaaoUne  tax  to  be  used  specifi- 
caUy  for  these  programs;  now.  therefore,  be 
it 

"Reaolved  by  the  SenaU  of  the  StaU  of 
CaHfomia.  That  it  respectfuUy  memorial- 
izes the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  do  aU  the  foUowlnr 

'■(1)  Continue  support  for  the  planned 
mass  transit  ran  proJecU  within  the  State  of 
CaUfomla. 

"(3)  Continue  to  support  the  provlsfcms  of 
operating  subsidies  for  the  eUgible  mass 
transportation  agencies  in  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomla. 

"(8)  Support  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  IU  appropriation  of  public  funds 
for  public  mass  transportation  Improve- 
mente  in  the  SUte  of  CaUfomla:  and  be  it 
further  ,    ,. 

Reaolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
SenaU  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 


POM-83.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUU  of  CaUfomla:  to  the 


Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

"SoiATS  Jonrr  RcsoLtmos  No.  37 

■'Whereas.  On  June  33.  1894.  the  InUma- 
tional  Olympic  Committee  was  established 
by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  to  encourage 
the  organlaUion  and  development  of  9«t 
and  intemational  sporta  competition:  snd 

"Whereas.  The  Olympic  spirit  has  contin- 
ued since  then  to  promote  and  strengthen 
friendship  among  sportsmen  and  wmnen  of 
aU  nations:  and 

'■Whereas.  It  remains  the  aim  of  the  inter- 
national Olympic  community  to  ensure  the 
regular  celebration  of  the  Games,  and  to 
make  the  Games  ever  more  worthy  of  their 
proud  history  and  high  ideals;  and 

"Whereas.  In  these  times  of  Increased 
international  tensions,  we  need,  more  than 
ever,  the  spirit  of  Olympic  friendship  and 
people-to-people  dlplomacr.  and 

"Whereas.  The  goals  of  the  Olympic 
movement  have  been  brUliantiy  reaUaed  by 
the  Games  of  the  ZZmrd  Olympiad:  and 

"Whereas.  The  people  of  California  and 
the  host  dty  of  Los  Angeles  have  warmly 
wdcomed  Olympic  teams  from  140  nations: 

•«*  ^ 

"Whereas.  The  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganising Committee  (LAOOC)  has  enjoyed 
the  excellent  leadership  of  IU  President. 
Peter  V.  Ueberroth;  IU  Chairman,  Paul  Zif- 
fren:  and  iU  Executive  Vice-President. 
Harry  L.  Usher,  and 

"Whereas.  The  LAOOC  has  painstakingly 
administered  a  budget  of  $500  mUlloa.  aU  of 
It  derived  from  private  sources,  snd  has 
^fcfflfiiiiy  coordinated  the  activities  of  ap- 
proximately 50.000  volunteers:  and 

"Whereas.  The  excellent  performance  of 
the  5974nember  UJB.  Olympic  Team  has 
done  much  to  rekindle  American  pride,  and 
the  spectawilar  staging  of  the  games  has 
done  credit  to  the  tradlticm  of  the  Olympic 
Games  as  a  cdebration  of  sport  and  an 
effort  to  unttc  the  youth  of  the  world  in 
peace:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved,  by  the  SenaU  and  AtaemUy  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  toinUy,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  StaU  of  CaUfomla  sa- 
lutes the  athletes  of  the  Games  of  the 
XXmrd  Olympiad,  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organising  Committee,  the  ^ectators 
who  came  from  aU  parU  of  the  gMte,  and 
the  people  of  California  for  the  parU  aU  of 
them  have  played  in  making  the  1984 
Summer  Olympk  Games  and  outrtanding 
success:  and  be  It  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Legislature  urges  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  reaffirm  our  nation's  api»eciation  of  the 
a«mes  of  the  ZXmrd  Olympiad  by  api»o- 
priately  recognising  the  achievemenU  of 
the  United  States  Olympic  Team  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organising  Commit- 
tee; and  be  it  further 

"JteaolMd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative  from  Calif oraU  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Ixw  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee." 

POM-84.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Calif  omla;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  ScieiK*.  and 
Transportation. 

"ASSKKBLT  JOniT  RnOLUTIOIl  NO.  114 

"Whereas,  One  of  the  most  significant 
issues  facing  California  air  transportation  in 
the  coming  decade  wiU  be  the  decay  of  the 
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state's  public  use  airport  system  and  the 
need  to  secure  adequate,  lont-tenn  fundinc 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  exlsUnc  airport 
syatem;  and 

"Whereas.  Thlrty-elcht  percent  of  Califor- 
nia's airports  will  reach  or  exceed  their 
original  design  life  within  10  years;  and 

"Whereas,  This  ficure  will  Increase  to  80 
percent  in  IS  years:  aztd 

"Whereas,  Current  state  and  federal  air- 
port aid  programs  may  be  able  to  maintain 
or  rehabilitate  only  30  percent  of  the  affect- 
ed air  f aciliUes:  and 

"Whereas.  Without  adequate  funding,  170 
California  public  use  airports  will  deterio- 
rate to  unacceptable  levels;  and 

"Whereas,  Funding  shortfalls  for  both  air 
carrier  and  general  aviation  airports  for  the 
19M-n  period  are  projected  to  be  nearly 
$1.3  billion:  and 

"Whereas,  California  accounts  for  18  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  total  air  carrier  passen- 
ger activity,  generating  in  excess  of 
8360,000,000  annuaUy  into  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Trust  Fund:  and 

"Whereas,  The  return  to  California  of  fed- 
eral airport  trust  funds  averages  approxi- 
mately 840.000,000  per  year,  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Retolved  6y  the  AiaemUv  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  0/  Caiifomia.  iointtv.  "Hiat  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfomia  re- 
spectfully memorlaliies  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  recognise  the  pentUng  crisis  facing 
California's  air  transportation  system  and 
to  take  all  appropriate  action  to  increase 
the  amount  of  Cidlfomla  aviation  tax  dol- 
lars returned  to  the  state  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving and  enhancing  that  system:  and  be 
it  further. 

"ReMolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

POM-85.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"AsaxMBLT  Joint  Risolutior  No.  140 

"Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
mlitistration  are  considering  elimination  or 
reduction  of  certain  portions  of  the  Nation- 
al Weather  Service:  and 

"Whereas,  Certain  functions,  such  ss  na- 
tional defense,  law  enforcement,  protection 
of  our  borders,  and  weather  analysis  and 
forecasting  are  the  responsibility  of  the  fed- 
eral government:  and 

"Whereas.  Fire  weather  forecasting  is  as 
important  to  California  as  the  hurricane 
and  tornado  watch  is  to  the  midwest  and 
southern  States:  and 

"Whereas.  Fire  agencies  and  agriculture 
in  California  and  throughout  the  United 
States  depend  upon  reliable  weather  infor- 
mation for  public  safety  and  commerce, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction 
in  violent  fire  and  weather  deaths  and  in 
savings  of  an  estimated  $850  million  per 
year  in  production  costs  for  farmers  and  in 
fire  suppression  costs  for  fire  control  agen- 
cies: and 

"Whereas.  Agriculture  Is  the  number  one 
industry  in  California  In  terms  of  cash  value 
and  productivity,  representing  14  billion  dol- 
lars in  gross  production:  and 


"Whereas.  Weather  monitoring,  data  anal- 
sis,  and  forecasting  require  a  well  coordinat- 
ed organlmtlon  and  the  facilities  to  support 
that  organisation:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Re$olved  b»  the  AuemUp  and  Senate  of 
ate  StaU  of  Culifomia,  toinOt,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorialises  the  Praatdent  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recon- 
sider elimination  or  reduction  In  any  part  of 
the  National  Weather  Servloe;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Retolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Repreaoitatlve  from  CaUfomia  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statea." 


REPORTS  OF  COBfMITTEES 

The  foUowlng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  llr.  LUOAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  80.  An  original  resolution  autborte- 
ing  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  OOMKNICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment  and 
without  recommendation: 

S.  Res.  73.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
403(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  a 
467. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMTTTEBS 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Cmnmeroe.  Sdenoe.  and  Tran^wrtatlon: 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

To  be  Ueutenant 
Michael  R.  Johnson 

7b  be  lieiUenant  dunlor  grade) 
John  T.  Lamkin 


enaUfn 

AlanK.Harker 
Jennifer  A.  Hill 
Michael  K.  Jeff ers 
Scott  R.  Kuester 
Kristle  L  MlUer 
Catherine  A. 

Montgomery 
JoAnne  A.  Salerno 
Todd  C.  Sites 


7b  be 
Michael  S.  Abbott 
Emily  Beard 
Catherine  J.  Bradley 
Michael  B.  Brown 
Jeffrey  S.  Cockbum 
Carolyn  S.  Coho 
David  A.  Cole 
Elisabeth  A.  Craaer 
Olenn  A.  Oiosef  f  1 
Tamml  J.  HaUast 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  officer  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment In  the  grade  Indicated  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

Tb  be  rear  admirat 
Charles  K.  Townsend 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation)  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  For  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 


portation. I  also  report  favorably  a  list 
of  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  n<milnations  which  ap- 
peared in  full  in  the  Raooao  of  Janu- 
ary 31.  108S.  and.  to  save  the  expense 
of  remintint  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  ask  that  they  lie  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HmmnsT): 
&  503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  for  reductions  in  add  deposition 
and  sulfur  wnlasJons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
&  804.  A  blU  to  amend  the  ChrQ  RlghU 
Act  to  protect  the  righU  of  the  unborn;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DURBNBBRGBR  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bonssa): 
S.  505.  A  blU  enUUed  the  "Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Preventive  Care  Amendments 
of  IMS":  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  resd.  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LUOAR,  from  the  Committee 

on  Forelcn  RelatkmK 

8.  Res.  80.  An  original  resolution  authoris- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Coomilttee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdmlnlstratUm. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  Con.  Res.  18.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
March  17,  198S,  be  recognised  and  observed 
as  "Irish  Peace,  Justice,  Pieedom  and  Unity 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  HDMraasr): 

S.  503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  reductions  in  add 
deposition  and  sulphur  emissions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PaoxMns  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  R»x>ko.) 


UM 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
unborn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ASOKnoN  ruNDiifa  Rssraicnoii  act 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  continually  pricked 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation  with 
regard  to  the  tragedy  of  abortion.  At 
the  outset  of  his  second  term,  he  has 


placed  this  crisis  at  the  top  of  his 
agenda.  In  his  Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, the  President  observed  that 
America  is  a  compassionate  nation 
"where  the  old  and  Infirm  are  cared 
for.  the  young  and.  yes.  the  unborn, 
protected The  morning  follow- 
ing his  inauguration,  the  President  ad- 
dressed more  than  70.000  citiaens  who 
braved  some  of  the  most  frigid  weath- 
er in  Washington's  history  to  protest 
the  12th  anniversary  of  the  dark  day 
that  the  Supreme  Court  created  a  na- 
tional right  to  abortion  on  demand. 
Not  more  than  a  few  days  later.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  forcibly  emphasiced  his 
support  for  abortion  restrictions.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  he 
said: 

The  quesUon  of  abortion  grips  our  naUon. 
Abortion  Is  either  the  taking  of  a  human 
life,  or  it  Isn't  And  U  it  i»-and  medical 
technology  Is  increasingly  showing  that  It 
Is— it  must  be  stopped.  It  is  a  terrible  irony 
that,  while  some  turn  to  abortion,  so  many 
others  who  cannot  become  parenU  cry  out 
for  children  to  adopt.  We  have  room  for 
these  children;  we  can  f  iU  the  cradles  of 
those  who  want  a  child  to  love.  And  tonight, 
I  ask  you  In  Congress  to  move  this  year  on 
legislation  to  protect  the  unborn. 

In  response  to  this  timely  plea.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  the  Abor- 
tion Funding  Restriction  Act.  This  bill 
would  add  a  new  section  606  to  the 
Civfl  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  perform 
abortions  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the 
fetus  were  carried  to  term.  In  other 
words.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  would 
replace  the  annual  time-consuming  ap- 
propriations batUes  over  the  Hyde 
amendment  with  a  permanent  statute. 
As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
Hyde  amendment  restricts  the  funding 
of  abortions  In  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  appropriations  bilL  This  is 
not  a  new  proposal— indeed  its  lan- 
guage Is  virttiuilly  identical  to  the  Hyde 
amendment  first  attached  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill  in  1976  and  declared 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  1980  case  of  Harris  versus 
McRae— but  it  would  be  significant  for 
the  Congress  to  permanently  and  un- 
equivocally state  that  it  will  not  fi- 
nance a  practice  that  the  President 
notes  may  well  be  "the  taking  of  a 
human  life." 

OnSATIOS  OP  THX  ASOKTIOII  PUWDXHO 

assxaicnoii  ACT 
As  I  mentioned,  this  bill  amends  the 
CivU  RighU  Act  of  1964  which  prohib- 
its racial  diaerlminaUon  in  any  State, 
local,  or  private  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance. 
Federal  agencies  enforce  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  by  condi- 
tioning Federal  financial  assistance  on 
compliance  with  regulations  imple- 
menting the  ban  on  discrimination. 
Any  SUte.  local,  or  private  agency 
which  violates  tiUe  VI  forfeits  Federal 
assistance.  Thus,  this  Abortion  Fund- 
ing Restriction  Act  would  bar  the  use 


of  Federal  fimds  for  abortion  within 
the  reach  of  titie  VI  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act.  Federal  agencies  would 
add  to  their  current  regulations  en- 
forcing the  CivU  RighU  Act  appropri- 
ate restrictions  on  abortion  funding 
except  where  necessary  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  mother. 

This  bill  would  clearly  apply  abor- 
tion funding  restrictions  to  Medicaid 
funding.  Medicaid  funding  is  clearly 
FMeral  financial  assistance  to  the 
SUtes.  Thus.  SUtes  would  be  required 
to  attach  ab(»tlon  restrictions  to  any 
funds  dispersed  to  hospitals  or  other 
medical  f adUties  as  payment  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  compliance  with  the 
State  medical  insurance  program. 

This  amendment  to  the  CivU  RighU 
Act  has  several  important  benefiU: 
First,  it  is  targeted  to  the  types  of 
funding  currently  covered  by  the  Hyde 
amendment  and  does  not  represmt  a 
departure  from  current  policies  re- 
stricting funding  of  abortion;  second, 
it  incorporates  the  funding  restriction 
into  an  existing  and  potent  enforce- 
ment schone  making  iU  implementa- 
tion easy  and  effective;  and  third,  it 
appropriately  projects,  within  the 
bounds  of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  the 
CivU  righU  of  the  unborn. 

I  woidd  like  to  clarify  once  again 
that  this  amendment  wlU  operate  as 
the  Hyde  amendment  has  operated.  It 
will  not  eliminate  aU  forms  of  Federal 
f  uiuling  to  any  hoqDttal  that  perf onus 
an  abortion.  This  Is  true  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  State,  not 
the  hospital,  is  the  entity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  the 
Medicaid  Insurance  Program.  The 
funds  received  by  the  tuxfAUl  or  other 
medical  provider  are  not  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  hospital,  but  paymenU 
in  compensation  for  services  rendered. 
Accordingly,  the  State  would  be  bound 
not  to  use  any  funds  to  pay  for  per- 
formance of  an  abortion  except  when 
necessary  to  preserve  the  mother's 
life.  The  hospital,  however,  would  not 
be  a  recipient  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance subject  to  the  requlremenU  of 
title  VI.  In  addition,  the  language  of 
this  bUl  clarifies  that  a  hospital  can 
stiU  perform  abortions  that  are  not 
paid  for  with  Federal  doUars.  The 
bUl's  language  is  spedfie:  "No  Federal 
financial  assistanoe  shall  be  used  to 

perform  abortions"  except  to  save  the 

mother's  lUe. 

OOrnnTCnOMALITT 

Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke  to  read 
the  entire  text  of  this  bill: 

Ssc.  «0«.  No  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 

Now  I  would  like  to  read  the  first 
amendment  Congressman  HnrsT 
Htdi  amended  onto  the  1977  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
DepartmenU'  appropriation  biU: 

None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
ff^^ii  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 


where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 

Except  for  the  slight  difference  in 
descriptive  terms  necessary  to  conform 
to  the  terminology  of  the  CivU  RighU 
Act  of  1964.  the  language  of  these  two 
measures  is  identicaL  This  underscores 
my  intent  to  codify  permanently  the 
Hyde  amendment. 

It  is  dearly  within  Congress'  author- 
ity to  enact  such  a  funding  restriction. 
A  large  and  convincing  number  of 
court  cases  have  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  requirement 
for  government.  Federal.  State,  or 
local,  to  iKOvlde  funding  for  abortions. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few  of  these 
decisions  which  are  unique  in  their 
consistency. 

In  1977.  the  Court  dedded  in  the 
case  of  Beal  versus  Doe  that  there  is 
no  federally  imposed  mandate  upon 
the  States  to  provide  funds  for  non- 
therapeutic  abortions.  The  Court  rea- 
soned that  nothing  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act's  titie  XIX  suggesU  that  par- 
tiiipfit«"f  States  are  required  to  fund 
every  medical  procedure  that  falls 
within  the  deUneated  categtnles  of 
medical  care.  The  Pennsylvania  law 
which  exduded  unnecessary  abortions 
from  Medicaid  compensation  was 
upheld  by  the  Court.  The  Justices  also 
ruled  that  when  Congress  passed  titie 
•fmc  in  1965.  nontherapeutic  abortions 
were  generally  illegal  in  most  States. 
Thus  the  Court  stated  that  Congress 
could  not  have  intended  to  require 
funding  for  what  was  then  a  generally 
Ulegal  act  Finally,  the  Court  held  that 
the  State  has  a  valid  and  important  in- 
terest in  encouraging  chUdUrth 
throughout  a  pregnancy. 

The  same  year,  the  Court  heard  the 
case  of  Maher  versus  Roe.  The  Court 
ruled  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
require  the  States  to  fund  elective 
abortions.  The  Court  let  stand  a  Ccm- 
necticut  law  which  required  women  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  medical  necessi- 
ty before  they  could  receive  funding 
for  their  abortions  imder  Medicaid. 
The  two  indigent  women  who  sued  in 
the  case  were  not  part  of  a  suspect 
class,  the  Justices  held,  and  thus  the 
necessity  rule  did  not  discriminate 
against  than. 
The  Court  stated  that: 
This  case  involves  no  discrimination 
against  a  suspect  dass.  An  Indigent  women 
4H'<"g  an  abortion  does  not  come  within 
the  limited  category  of  disadvantaged  daas- 
es  so  recognised  by  our  cases. 

Moreover,  the  law  did  not  hinder  the 
women's  Roe  abortion  rlghU  since 
they  would  be  dependent,  as  before,  on 
private  abortion  services.  Nonetheless, 
the  Court  found  that  the  Constitution 
imposes  no  obligation  on  the  States  to 
pay  pregnancy-related  medical  ex- 
penses of  indigent  women.  As  it  ruled 
in  the  Beal  case,  the  Court  said  that 
the  Connecticut  law  was  related  to  the 
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state's  puipose:  Encotiraglng  normal 
chUdbirth. 

In  the  Poelker  versus  Doe  case 
(1977).  an  Indigent  woman  sued  the 
mayor  of  St  Louis  saying  the  city  had 
violated  her  constitutional  rights  by 
refusing  to  finance  her  hospital  costs 
for  a  nontherapeutlc  abortion.  The 
Court  decided  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  require  munlcipalitfes  to  pro- 
vide public  hospital  services  for  elec- 
tive abortions  even  If  they  provide 
those  same  services  for  normal  child- 
birth. In  the  Court's  words: 
...  we  find  no  constitutional  violation  by 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  in  electinc.  u  a  policy 
choice,  to  provide  publicly  financed  hospital 
services  for  childbirth  without  providlns 
correspondlnc  services  for  non-therapeutic 
abortions. 

Citing  Maher  versus  Roe.  the  Court 
stated  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
prevent  a  city  from  expressing  a  pref- 
erence for  childbirth  over  abortion, 
pursuant  to  democratic  processes. 
.  Of  all  these  cases,  however,  none 
states  more  clearly  and  convincingly 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  and  therefore  the  bill  we 
are  examining  today,  than  the  case  of 
Harris  versus  McRae.  In  1976.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Hyde  amendment 
which  significantly  reduced  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  finance  abortions 
under  Medicaid.  Several  indigent 
women  sued  to  challenge  the  amend- 
ment's constitutionality.  The  Court 
held  that  the  Hyde  amendment  was 
Indeed  constitutional  and  was  not  in 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  or  lib- 
erty components  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment's due  process  clause  or  the  first 
amendment.  In  fact,  the  Court  held 
that,  "*  *  *  the  Hyde  amendment  vio- 
lates no  constitutionally  protected 
substantive  rights."  Furthermore,  the 
Court  reasoned  that  the  amendment 
does  not  obstruct  access  to  abortions, 
but  only  encourages  childbirth  which 
is  recognized  as  a  valid  public  Interest. 
Finally,  the  Court  stated  that  the  indi- 
gent women  Involved  in  the  case  had 
no  right  to  financial  means  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  entire  range  of  pro- 
tected choices.  As  the  Court  observed: 
*  *  *  it  simply  does  not  follow  that  s 
woman's  freedom  of  choice  carries  with  It  a 
constitutional  entitlement  to  the  financial 
resources  to  avail  herself  of  the  full  range 
of  protected  choices. 

It  is  Clearly  beyond  question  that 
the  Hyde  amendment  and  the  bill 
which  I  am  Introducing  today  are  con- 
stitutional. They  both  stand  upon  a 
long  and  consistent  history  of  legal  de- 
cisions which  leave  no  doubt  about 
their  constitutional  integrity.  Passage 
of  my  bill  will  mandate  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  already  deemed  to  be 
consistent  with  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

COHGHXSSIOMAL  SCONOKY 

The  Abortion  Funding  Restriction 
Act  also  has  the  virtue  of  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  prolonged  debates  and 


fractious  filibusters  which  have  ac- 
companied adoption  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  year  after  year.  Invariably 
the  Hyde  amendment  has  been  among 
the  last  issues  resolved  each  Congress 
as  the  Senate  attempts  to  enact  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  has  consumed 
time  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
used  to  resolve  other  vital  issues.  It 
seems  senseless  to  spend  the  Senate's 
precious  time  debating  and  deciding 
an  issue  which  has  been  debated  and 
decided  consistently  year  after  year  In 
the  same  manner.  Such  exercises  In 
futility  subject  the  Senate's  honored 
and  traditional  procedures  to  criticism. 
Since  passage  of  abortion  funding  re- 
strictions in  1976.  the  Senate  has 
voted  on  that  same  issue  6S  times.  The 
ultimate  result  has  always  been  the 
same— abortion  funding  Is  restricted.  I 
submit  that  we  would  be  wise  to  make 
that  decision  one  more  time  and  put 
the  issue  to  rest  thereafter.  This  bill 
accomplishes  that  objective. 
PKOTBcmra  ■TOAM  ure 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  suiqwrtlng  the  meas- 
ure I  Introduce  today  Is  to  curb  the 
monumental  human  tragedy  which 
abortion  In  America  has  become.  In 
1973.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  the 
Roe  versus  Wade  case  that  women 
have  a  constitutionally  protected  right 
to  abortion.  That  single  decision  has 
given  the  United  Cltates  an  abortion 
policy  more  permissive  than  every 
other  Nation  on  the  globe  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Communist  China  which  in- 
cidentally has  done  nothing  to  prevent 
the  practice  of  female  infanticide 
which  has  become  endemic  in  that 
country.  Since  the  Roe  dedalon  16  mil- 
lion unborn  babies  have  been  kiUed  as 
the  result  of  abortion.  This  figure 
truly  represents  a  straggerlng  loss  of 
human  life.  However,  this  figure  seems 
even  more  significant  when  we  consid- 
er that  the  15  million  casualties  of 
abortion  translates  to  1.5  million  per 
year,  4,000  lives  lost  each  day.  170 
dead  per  hour,  and  one  abortion  every 
20  seconds.  By  the  time  I  have  con- 
cluded the  remarks  I  am  making  now. 
between  30  and  40  potentially  produc- 
tive and  humane  American  citizens 
will  be  denied  the  basic  Ood-glven  gift 
of  human  life.  Even  the  rate  of  homi- 
cide is  lower  in  the  United  States 
where  someone  is  murdered  only  once 
every  25  minutes.  Today,  more  babies 
are  lost  to  abortion  than  are  allowed 
to  Uve  untU  birth  in  New  York  City 
and  the  Nation's  Coital  where  we 
stand  now.  This  frightening  figure 
might  apply  to  our  entire  Nation  if 
America's  permissive  abortion  policies 
continue.  Indeed,  nearly  one  in  every 
three  pregnancies  in  America  is  abort- 
ed, and  the  figure  is  rising. 

According  to  Syska,  Hllgens,  and 
O'Hare's  "New  Perspectives  on  Human 
Abortions,"  chapter  13.  abortions  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  have  gone 
from  about  100,000  per  annum  in  1973 


to  1.4  million  today.  These  figures  are 
based  on  Information  from  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Disease  Control  This 
shocking  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
abortion  can  be  attributed  to  the  Roe 
versus  Wade  decision.  This  Increase  in 
elective  abortions  has  amounted  to 
more  than  ten  times  the  total  number 
of  American  lives  lost  in  all  of  our 
wars  combined. 

This  extremely  high  number  of 
abortions  might  be  justifiable  If  a 
large  amount  of  them  were  performed 
in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
mother.  This  is  not  the  case,  however. 
Dr.  Irwin  Cushner.  who  happens  to  be 
an  advocate  of  abortion  of  demand, 
has  stated  that  only  2  percent  of  the 
abortions  performed  in  America  are 
medically  necessary.  The  other  98  per- 
cent can  be  attributed  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  Incurring  a  fiiumclal  burden 
after  the  child  is  bom.  the  bother  of 
interrupting  an  education,  the  nui- 
sance of  aK>earlng  pregnant  before 
one's  friends,  or  the  toil  of  having  a 
baby  of  the  sex  which  the  parents  do 
not  prefer.  One  expert  witness,  who 
testified  before  the  Constitution  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman, 
might  differ  with  the  fact  that  2  per- 
cent of  abortions  are  medically  neces- 
sary. Based  on  his  own  experiences  in 
administering  an  estimated  75.000 
abortions  during  his  lifetime.  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Nathanscm  could  recall  only  one 
case  in  which  the  mother's  life  could 
reasonably  be  said  to  have  been  at 
stake. 

Many  women  who  choose  to  have 
abortions  do  so  saying  that  the  baby  is 
unwanted.  We  must  ask  the  question, 
imwanted  by  whom?  Although  the 
mothers  of  aborted  babies  obvk>usly 
do  not  want  them,  there  are  thousands 
of  young  couples  who.  for  whatever 
reason,  wish  to  adopt  babies  rather 
than  conceive  and  give  birth  to  their 
own  children.  Many  of  these  couples 
have  had  to  wait  years  to  adopt  one 
child  while  at  the  same  time  millions 
of  potential  children  they  could  have 
brought  into  their  loving  homes  were 
destroyed.  In  my  own  State  of  Utah 
there  are  nine  couples  ready  to  act  as 
parents  for  every  child  available  for 
adoption.  Why  must  these  pe<9le  with 
so  much  love  to  offer  have  to  wait  so 
long  to  give  it  to  so  few? 

Abortions  are  not  performed  exclu- 
sively on  babies  who  could  not  survive 
outside  the  womb.  Over  15.000  abor- 
tions a  year  are  performed  after  the 
mother's  20th  week  of  pregnancy. 
From  that  point  onward,  a  child  could 
be  delivered  and  might  survive  on  his 
own.  -Abortions  occur  quite  late  in 
some  pregnancies,  through  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  months  in  many 
cases.  Abortions  after  this  point  are 
more  accurately  described  as  judicially 
legalized  infanticide.  As  shocking  as  it 
might  seem,  the  U.S.  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  estimate  that  more  than 


once  every  day  an  abortion  leads  to 
live  birth.  These  babies  might  survive 
were  It  not  for  the  use  of  saline  solu- 
tions, pttwtoglandin.  and  other  abor- 
tion techniques. 

They  Hyde  amendment  has  had  a 
significant  effect  In  reducing  the 
horror  of  abortion.  According  to  fig- 
ures released  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Med- 
icaid financed  abortions  for  the  year 
1976  amounted  to  between  250.000  to 
300.000.  After  passage  of  the  Hyde 
amendment,  this  number  had  fallen  to 
2.328  abortions  from  February  14. 
1978.  untn  the  end  of  that  year.  The 
Hyde  amendment  has  had  a  stunning 
Impact  on  reducing  the  nimiber  of 
elective  abortions  in  this  country.  This 
is  certainly  a  compelling  reason  to  put 
the  amendment  Into  law. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that 
abortion  does  not  enjoy  the  wide 
public  support  Its  boosters  dalm  it 
docs.  An  ABC  News  Washington  Post 
poU  conducted  in  1981  concluded  that 
66  percent  of  Americans  would  not 
advise  abortion  as  an  option  for  a  15- 
year-old  daughter.  Only  23  percent 
said  they  would  advise  abortion,  while 
11  percent  were  undecided.  The  same 
poU  showed  that  62  percent  of  Inde- 
pendents thought  abortion  was  moral- 
ly wrong,  as  did  64  percent  of  RepubU- 
cans  and  68  percent  of  Democrats. 

In  short,  abortion  has  gone  from 
being  a  significant  problem  to  a  trage- 
dy of  national  proportions  over  the 
last  10  years.  I  doubt  the  Suprane 
Court  would  have  ruled  as  It  did  in  the 
Roe  case  had  It  known  what  the 
human  cost  of  its  decision  might  be. 
Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  emergency  that  is  facing  our 
Nation  through  abortion.  By  passing 
the  Hyde  amendment  into  law  we  can 
slow  the  rising  death  toll  of  American 
abortion  victims. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  quickly  to  adopt  this 
legislation.  May  I  remind  you  of  what 
I  said  a  bit  earUer.  This  bill  is  clearly 
consUtutionaL  A  long,  clear,  and  con- 
sistent history  of  legal  cases  and  deci- 
sions has  demonstrated  that  neither 
the  Federal  nor  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  obligated  to  provide 
fimding  for  nontherapeutlc  abortions. 
This  legislation  undoubtedly  falls 
within  the  guidelines  established  by 
those  cases.  In  addition.  Congress  has 
set  a  precedent  in  favor  of  legislation 
such  as  what  I  am  Introducing  today. 
By  voting  for  the  Hyde  amendment 
each  year  it  has  been  introduced.  Con- 
gress has  set  itself  on  record  as  favor- 
ing restrictions  on  Federal  funding  of 
abortions.  Thus,  there  is  prior  legisla- 
tive support  for  language  similar  to 
that  we  are  discussing  today.  Finally, 
by  pawiring  the  Hyde  amendment  into 
law,  we  can  at  once  codify  the  previotis 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  while  keeping  this  con- 
troversial issue  from  being  discussed 


and  reexamined  ad  Inflnltum  every 
year.  By  passing  this  bill,  we  can  settle 
the  Issue  of  public  funding  for  abor- 
tion once  and  for  all. 

Above  all  else  though,  this  bill  would 
go  far  to  limit  the  tragic  and  unnecces- 
sary  damage  which  abortion  has  In- 
flicted upon  our  cotmtry.  Thousands 
of  bmocent.  unborn  babies  would  gain 
the  greatest  benefit  possible  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation:  the  chance  to 
Uve.  

By   Mr.   DURENBEROER   (for 
hlmseU  and  Mr.  Bsirrsnr): 
S.  505.  A  bOl  entitled  the  Maternal 
and    i^hild   Health   Preventive    Care 
Amendmente  of  1985;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

MATBUIAL  AMS  CBILB  BBSLTB  PRSVUrrTR  CABS 


oritat 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  health  care  system  must  be 
judged  not  only  on  Its  ability  to  cure 
our  sickness,  but  also  on  its  ability  to 
keep  us  well.  The  emphasis  on  preven- 
tion—on wellness  care— Is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  our  health 
care  system  and  the  public  and  private 
payers  of  lU  services. 

Those  of  us  committed  to  maternal 
and  child  health  know  that  this  Is  an 
area  where  a  strategy  of  prevention 
will  pay  off  In  both  social  and  econom- 
ic terms.  Today,  the  InsUUite  on  Medi- 
cine released  a  study  about  the  medi- 
cal pft)blem8  of  Infants  bom  at  5% 
pounds  or  less.  The  study.  "Preventing 
Low  Blrthwelght."  contains  some  so- 
bering findings. 

First,  between  1965  and  1980  we  re- 
duced the  Infant  mortality  rate  in  the 
United  States  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. That's  an  Immessive  achieve- 
ment, and  the  credit  Is  largely  attrib- 
uted to  the  advances  made  in  neonatal 
Intensive  care  units. 

But  there's  another  side  to  the  coin: 
Oiving  Infants  a  fighting  chance  to  be 
bom  healthy.  Saving  a  new  life  before 
it  becomes  imperiled.  And  there,  this 
Nation's  record  is  not  so  impressive. 

In  1981.  6.8  percent  of  all  newborns 
in  the  United  States  were  of  low  birth- 
weight.  These  babies  are  nearly  40 
times  more  likely  to  die  during  the 
first  4  weeks  of  life  and  five  times 
more  likely  to  die  within  theta-  first 
year.  They  are  also  at  high  risk  for 
problems  like  mental  retardation,  cere- 
bal  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  learning  dis- 
ablUUes. 

But  here's  the  problem.  Between 
1971  and  1981,  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  low  blrthwelght  babies  by 
less  than  1  percent.  Although  we've 
done  a  great  job  of  keeping  the  low 
blrthwelght  babies  alive,  we  haven't 
done  much  to  assure  that  every  baby 
has  a  chance  of  being  bom  a  healthy 
weight.  ^    , 

We  know  the  type  of  woman  who  is 
more  likely  to  have  a  low  blrthwelght 
child-  She  to  under  17  or  over  34.  She 
is  likely  to  be  poor,  black,  and  single. 


She  is  uneducated,  doesn't  eat  well, 
and  has  received  little  or  no  prenatal 
care. 

The  study  points  to  the  effectiveness 
of  targeting  comprehensive  prenatal 
care  to  these  high-risk  mothers  in  re- 
ducing the  Inddenoe  of  low  blrth- 
welght babies.  Effective  prenatal  care 
Includes  everything  from  regular  med- 
ical exams,  to  nutrition  counseling,  to 
education  about  pregnancy-risk  fac- 
tors nfc*  fipQiring  and  alcohol  abuse. 

But  many  of  these  poor  women 
simply  cant  afford  the  care  they  need. 
And  although  a  great  many  are  Medic- 
aid recipients,  they  cannot  get  the 
type  of  enriched  prenatal  care  services 
that  are  most  effective. 

That's  why  today  I  join  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Bbrtsbh,  In  introduc- 
ing the  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health 
Preventive  Care  Amendments  of  1985. 
To  take  advantage  of  the  best  incuba- 
tor of  all.  the  mother's  womb. 

These  amendments  give  States  the 
option  to  provide  more  comprehmsive 
prenatal  services  to  women  on  Medic- 
aid. The  amendments  waive  the  com- 
parability requirement  under  Medicaid 
to  allow  States  to  target  vedf  Ic  pre- 
ventive services  to  pregnant  wcmien. 
Under  current  law,  any  additional 
mnioe*  provided  to  any  one  group 
must  be  provided  to  aU  Medicaid  re- 
cb>lents. 

I\>r  example,  many  State  Medicaid 
programs  now  pay  for  physician  visits 
but  not  for  services  of  nurses,  nurse 
practitioners,  and  similar  health  care 
providers.  Those  nonphysician  services 
can  fill  many  of  the  needs  of  pregnant 
women.  My  bill  would  aUow  States  to 
provide  coverage  for  these  services 
without  providing  similar  coverage  to 
all  Medicaid  redploits. 

States  would  be  encouraged  to  fund 
combinations  of  activities  shown  to  be 
effective  in  redudng  low  blrthwelght, 
such  as  health  educatlcm.  outreach 
services,  nutrition  counseling,  and 
smoking  cessation  and  stress  allevi- 
ation clinics.  But  most  Importantly. 
States  will  be  able  to  do  risk  assess- 
ments and  better  manage  high-risk 
pregnancies. 

My  blU  wUl  also  help  mothers  by  al- 
lowing the  States  to  provide  th«n 
pregnancy-related  services  for  up  to  60 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  This 
would  include  such  services  as  health 
education  and  family  planning. 

Uke  other  preventive  measures,  pre- 
natal care  saves  lives.  It  is  also  a 
smarter  Investment  of  our  health  care 
dollars.  And  in  the  real  world,  filled 
with  growing  expenses  and  finite  re- 
sources, smarter  investment  is  the 
name  of  the  game. 

In  short,  we  need  to  spend  more 
money  up  front  to  reduce  the  need  for 
high-cost  care.  Until  we  do.  more  and 
more  children  will  be  laid  up  in  our 
neonatal  intensive  care  beds.  And  al- 
though the  care  Is  excellent.  It  is  also 
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extremely  expensive.  At  the  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota  the  basic  charge  for 
neonatal  intensive  care  is  $1.2S0  per 
day.  In  1983,  the  average  cost  of  care 
for  each  admission  in  the  Twin  Cities 
was  approximately  $19,000. 

Needless  to  say.  the  high  cost  care  of 
these  Infants  Is  part  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  costly  technology  that  pushes 
up  our  health  care  bill  year  after  year. 
A  bill  that  is  fast  aCT>roachlng  11  per- 
cent of  our  gross  natknial  product. 

The  search  for  cost-cutting  tools  has 
led  to  some  fairly  frightening  talk. 
Many  are  talking  about  the  need  to 
ration  health  care  services.  In  other 
words,  to  decide  whose  life  we  should 
prolong  with  our  scarce  dollars,  and 
whose  we  shouldn't 

Rationing  means  making  a  decision 
about  whether  or  not  to  keep  a  very 
low  birthweight  baby  alive.  It  is  the 
assessment  of  quality-of-llfe  criteria 
for  Judging  the  right  of  certain  handi- 
capped newborns  to  life. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  solution  lies 
not  in  rationing  but  in  rationalizing 
the  spending  of  our  health  care  dol- 
lars. That  is.  to  spend  each  dollar 
more  wisely  so  we  dont  have  to  ration. 

This  issue  was  brought  before  the 
public  very  effectively  in  a  recent 
report  by  the  Minnesota  Coalition  on 
Health  Care  Costs,  headed  by  David 
Oraven.  That  report  pointed  out  the 
need  to  reassess  our  health  care  prior- 
ities, and  to  put  more  emphasis  on  pre- 
vention—including the  area  of  prena- 
tal care. 

There  is  little  question  that  this 
type  of  approach  both  improves  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  and  saves  a 
substantial  amount  of  money.  In  one 
demonstration  in  Callfomia.  pregnant 
mothers  who  received  comprehensive 
prevention  services  had  50  percent 
fewer  babies  bom  with  low  birth- 
weights  than  mothers  who  did  not 
take  part  in  the  project.  In  addition, 
for  every  $1  spent  on  prenatal  care, 
the  State  saved  $2  Medicaid  during 
the  child's  first  year  of  life. 

In  the  competitive  health  care  mar- 
ketplace of  the  Twin  Cities,  where 
over  half  of  the  non-Medicare  popula- 
tion belongs  to  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations [HMO'sl.  the  incentives 
for  prevention  are  strong  and  effec- 
tive. Over  the  course  of  4  years,  the 
Minneapolis  Childrens  Medical  Center 
has  reduced  its  length  of  stay  in  their 
neonatal  Intensive  care  beds  from  17.9 
days  to  11  days.  And  while  admissions 
to  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  in- 
creased by  IS  percent,  babies  bom 
under  1.000  grams  had  decreased  by  7 
percent.  In  addition,  through  a  risk 
management  and  prematurity  preven- 
tion program,  one  community  hospital 
reduced  their  NICU  utilization  by  50 
percent  at  a  savings  of  over  $500,000. 

We  are  talking  about  putting  money 
up  front  in  order  to  save  in  the  future. 
And  that  brings  up  the  one  big  barrier 
standing  in  the  way  of  my  bill  and 


other  measures  of  health  care  reform: 
the  almighty  deficit. 

Next  year  the  Federal  deficit  will  be 
$215  billion.  By  1990.  almost  $300  bU- 
lion  if  we  don't  do  something  soon. 
Each  plump,  healthy  baby  enters  the 
world  with  a  personal  debt  approach- 
ing $10,000. 

This  kind  of  deficit  cannot  be  solved 
by  cut-and-paste  budgeting.  We  are 
stuck  in  a  budget  process  that  doesn't 
know  how  to  reform,  only  how  to 
freeze,  cut.  or  increase.  There's  no 
room  for  substantive  change.  No  flexi- 
bility for  investment  in  our  future. 

But  every  bit  of  meaningful  reform 
we  can  achieve  knocks  another  chip 
off  that  huge  red  barrier  of  a  deficit 
looming  ahead  of  us.  With  health  care 
we  have  the  knowledge  and  we  have 
the  means  to  make  reform  work. 

No  where  is  the  adage  better  ap- 
plied. "An  ounce  of  preventl<m  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  than  in  ma- 
ternal and  child  health.  We  must 
begin  to  direct  our  resources  to  assure 
healthy  pregnancies.  Only  then  will 
we  begin  to  bring  down  the  number  of 
low  birthweight  babies  and  further 
reduce  our  Nation's  infant  mortality 
rate.  My  bill  in  one  small  step  in  the 
this  process.  I  hope  it  will  launch  an 
all-out  effort  by  both  public  and  pri- 
vate payers  to  provide  coverage  to 
assure  the  health  of  our  Nation's  new- 
boms.* 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  in  Introducing 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Pre- 
ventive Care  Amendmenta  of  1985. 
The  purpose  of  these  amendmenta 
could  not  be  more  clear  nor  more  com- 
pelling. If  enacted,  our  bill  wiU  make  it 
possible  for  States  to  expand  the  scope 
and  duration  of  health  care  servioes  to 
Medicaid  eligible  women  who  are  i»eg- 
nant.  thereby  reducing  the  risks  and 
costa  associated  with  lack  of  prenatal 
care. 

Given  the  broad  discretion  already 
permitted  States  in  designing  their 
Medicaid  programs,  some  may  ask  why 
a  statutory  change  directed. at  this 
particular  group  is  needed.  The 
answer  is  that  through  a  technicality. 
Federal  Medicaid  statutes  require  the 
same  package  of  servioes  be  provided 
to  categorically  needy  benefldarles  of 
all  ages— permitting  no  distinction  on 
behalf  of  special  populations  such  as 
pregnant  women.  Because  many 
States  limit  the  number  of  phjrsldan 
and  hospital  vlsista.  and  do  not  make 
available  preventive  services  such  as 
nutritional  counseling  and  vitamins, 
women  with  high-risk  pregnancies  are 
not  always  able  to  obtain  the  care 
they  need  when  it  would  be  most  ef- 
fective. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
early  intervention  and  careful  moni- 
toring of  high-risk  pregnancies  Is  cost 
effective.  In  1980.  a  study  conducted 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Department 


of  Health  and  Human  Senrlcea  con- 
cluded that  total  annual  expenditures 
in  the  Nation  for  hospitalization  of 
high-risk  infanta  in  their  first  year  of 
life  amounted  to  $2.0  bUllon.  Approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  these  costa  are 
home  by  the  Medicaid  program. 

With  comprehensive  prenatal  care, 
however,  studies  have  shown  that  26 
percent  of  Infant  deaths  among  low- 
inoome  mothers  can  be  prevented, 
rates  of  prematurity  can  be  reduced  by 
more  than  20  percent,  and  lifetime  im- 
palimenta  such  as  mental  retardation 
can  be  sharply  curtailed.  In  a  study  re- 
leased today  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sdenoes.  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
estimates  that  for  every  additional 
dollar  9ent  on  prenatal  care  for  high- 
risk  pregnant  women.  $3.38  would  be 
saved  in  the  first  year  alone  of  their 
babies'  lives.  Savings  are  achieved  by 
reducing  the  percentage  of  Infanta 
bom  at  low  birthweight  and  in  need  of 
hli^-oost  hospital  care.  Other  studies 
report  even  nu»e  dramatic  results, 
with  ratios  reaching  as  high  as  1:12. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  we  realigned 
the  priorities  of  the  Medicaid  program 
to  encourage  more  vigorous  interven- 
tion to  reduce  the  inddenoe  of  low 
birthweight— rather  than  continuing 
to  focus  an  unnecessarily  large  part  of 
our  limited  resources  on  high-cost  in- 
tensive neonatal  care.  It  is  foolish  and 
shortsighted  to  restrict  the  scope  and 
duration  of  preventive  servioes  for  pre- 
natal and  pediatric  care  only  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  for  institutionaliza- 
tion that  could  have  been  avoided. 
And  it  is  unq^eakably  cruel  to  deny 
even  one  infant  the  care  that  we  know 
can  prevent  a  lifelong  handicapping 
condition.* 


ADDITIONAL  C08PON80RS 

S.  ITl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qdatlb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollxhos]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pszs- 
SLsa]  were  added  as  oosponsors  of  S. 
171.  a  bUl  to  provide  additional  mai^et 
credit  options  for  developing  nations 
with  expanding  economies  and  to 
expand  mai^eta  for  U.8.  agricultural 
commodities  abroad,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

•.  aai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmiu.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
232.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion dealing  with  exchanges  and  rent- 
als of  names  from  donor  lista  and 
membership  lista. 

s.  ssa 

At  the  request  of  Bftr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  233.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
minting  of  coins  in  commemoration  of 


the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty. 

s.  a*s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoazM.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smoa]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
295.  a  bin  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  service 
pension  of  $150  per  month  for  veter- 
ans of  World  War  I  and  for  certain 
surviving  spouses  of  such  veterans. 
s.aaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAunMBM. 
the  name  of  the  Smator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  ExoHl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  339.  a  bill  to  implemmt  the 
Rule  of  the  Shorter  Term  in  the  case 
of  computer  programs, 
a.  a7o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  M«i<rnzi.  the 
n«mij  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MsizmBAint]  was  added  as  a  coqwn- 
sor  of  S.  370.  a  bill  to  make  avaOable 
supplemental  assistance  for  famine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa. 

a.  ST4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pussunu  the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoHOl  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  374.  a  biU  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
U.8.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion. 

8.  «oa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicbxr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DxCoifcnn]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  408.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
^tnmxx  Business  Act  to  provide  program 
levels,  salary  and  expense  levels,  and 
authorizations,  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1980.  1987.  and  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a.  4a4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SnspsoK]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  434.  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  In- 
stitute Assistance  Act. 
a.  487 

At  the  request  of  Kfr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Psll]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  457.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  furnish  assistance  to 
alleviate  the  human  suffering  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.4Ta 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicklzs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  RuoMAH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  473.  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Clayton  Act  to  temporarily  prohibit 
hostile  corporate  takeovers  of  domes- 
tic petroleum  corporations. 

sniAn  jonrr  imoLUTios  i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KunnDT.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fell],  the  Senator  from 


Montana  (Mr.  BavcusI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  BmoAMAK].  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btm- 
oiocl.  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CaAiiSTOiiL  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dorol.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  EaolbtoiiI,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HAXKXir].  the 
Senator  frcHO  Colorado  (Mr.  HastI. 
the  Soiator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iMouTZl.  the  Senator  frcmi  Massachu- 
setta  (Mr.  KBonr],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  LADinnatol.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  liUBT]. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
IxviH],  the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr. 
Matsuitasa].  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MncHZBl,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MRZBiBAim],  the  Senator 
frmn  Maine  (Mr.  MrcbbllI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pbozmibb], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Paroa],  Uie  Senat(»>  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  SabbairsI.  the  Senatoi;  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  SntoKL  and  the  Soiator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  SiArroaol  were 
added  as  oosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  a  Joint  resolution  calling 
for  a  mutual  and  verifMible  freeze  and 
reduction  in  nuclear  weapons. 
si«An  jonr  bssolotioii  4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oakit].  the  Soiator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCldbb],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  MormHAir],  the  Senator 
from  Mississlm>i  (Mr.  Cochsam],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dam- 
FOKTHl.  the  Soiator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
ObammI.  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  SiBinns]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designat,f  the 
week  of  March  24.  1985.  throui^ 
March  30.  1985.  as  "National  SUn 
Cancer  Prevention  and  Detection 
Week." 

SKSATS  JODR  SSSOLUTUm  aT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHBAHl.  the  Senator  fran  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  DoBBiBiBOia].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washtaigton  (Mr.  EvahsI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Luoar] 
were  added  as  coqxmson  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  27.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  containing 
March  8,  1985  as  "Women's  History 
Week." 

SKSATB  JODR  sziOLunoir  ao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borxm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Loao]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  30.  a  Joint 
resolution  proposlnr  zn  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  10-year  term  of  office 
for  Federal  Judgcas. 

sbmatb  jonrr  snoLTmoii  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dcmtoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durxubzroks].  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt].  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nicklzs]  were 


added  as  covonsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53.  a  Joint  resoluticm  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  June  1985  as 
"Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 

amATS  COHCUBSKR  BSMIUITIOII  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  CBAiraTOirl.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hzml.  and  the 
Soiator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Suoii] 
were  added  as  co^onsors  of  Senate 
Coneurroit  Resolution  4.  a  craicurrent 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
appoint  a  special  oivoy  for  northern 
Ireland. 


siaATB  coacuBBBrr  isboldtio*  i4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motiiihah.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  ninois 
(Mr.  Smoa].  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  B<»>a].  and  the  Senator 
fnm  California  (Mr.  OAasroal  were 
added  as  comonsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  exivess  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  Josef  Mengele  should  be 
brought  to  Justice. 

SBMAiB  oomcataaan  uaoLonoii  i« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Callfomia 
[Mr.  CxAasToa]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 16,  a  concurrent  resoluUmi  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Cmigress 
that  the  Job  Corps  Program  is  effec- 
tive and  should  not  be  eliminated. 
SBHAn  BBOumos  aa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  BuMPzas.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiaas]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spcmsor  of  Senate  Resolution  65.  a  res- 
olution commending  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 19— IRISH  PEACE.  JU8- 
TICE,  FREEDOM.  AND  UNITY 
DAY 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolutkm:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

s.  Co«.  Rbs.  m 
Whereu  the  United  States  of  America  aa 
a  ^urallat  aodety  ia  deeply  coaadoua  of  the 
oontributiona    made    by     vsrioua    ethnic 
groups; 

Whereas  Msreb  17  ia  the  tradltkinsl  ob- 
aervanoe  of  Saint  Pstrick'a  Day  wben  the 
oontributiona  of  the  more  than  forty  mHUon 
Irish  ^mmttemjtm^  to  our  aodety  are  capfrislly 
acknowledged  snd  appreciated: 

Wbereaa  the  oontlnulns  oonfUct.  vlolenoe. 
injuattoe  and  deprivatioDa  of  human  and 
dvll  righta  In  the  aiz  countlea  of  Northern 
Ireland  cast  a  cloud  over  Saint  Patrlck'a 

Whereaa  an  end  to  all  violence,  civilian 
and  official,  must  be  pursued  in  order  for 
there  to  be  peace  in  Ireland;  and 

Whereaa  a  united  Ireland  achieved 
through  peaceful  meana  alunild  be  support- 
ed by  the  United  Statea  as  being  in  our  beat 
foreign  policy  intereats:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 
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Retolved  by  Oit  Senate  (the  Houte  <tf  Rep- 
retentative*  concurring/.  That  it  !■  the 
aenw  of  Congnn  that  Iforch  17.  1»8S.  be 
recoffnised  and  otiaerved  as  "IrUh  Peace. 
Justice.  Freedom,  and  Unity  Day." 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  recent  address  to  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress,  in  which  she  men- 
tioned the  problems  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, once  again  draws  our  attention 
to  the  conflict  and  violence  which  has 
devastated  the  six  northern  provinces 
of  Ireland. 

While  violence  has  been  sporadic 
since  the  division  of  Ireland  in  1931, 
the  brutality  has  reached  unprece- 
dented levels  since  the  late  IMO's.  The 
streets  of  Belfast.  Londonderry,  and 
other  communities  in  the  region  have 
been  stained  with  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands of  Irish  dtlsens.  In  fact,  over 
2.300  men.  women,  and  children  have 
been  senselessly  killed  and  another 
20.000  have  been  seriously  injured 
since  1969.  the  year  that  British 
Armed  Forces  were  again  stationed  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  seeds  of  hostility  in  Ulster  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  Catholic  minority  in  North- 
em  Ireland  continues  to  suffer  the  ef- 
fects of  discrimination  in  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  political  representation. 
This  tension  has  spawned  a  variety  of 
paramilitary  organisations  that  have, 
in  time,  continued  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence which  has  included  firebomb- 
ings,  vandalism,  street  clashes,  and 
senseless  killings. 

These  acts  of  violence  have  clearly 
frustrated  attempts  to  resolve  hostil- 
ities in  Northern  Ireland.  Under  these 
circimistances,  little  progress  can  be 
made  toward  a  peaceful  solution. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  I  strongly 
encourage  all  parties  to  resolve  their 
differences  through  peaceful  means. 

There  is  a  unique  bond  between  the 
United  States  and  Ireland.  The  Irish 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation.  Today,  there  are  more  than  43 
million  Irish-Americans  living  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  certain  they  share 
my  utmost  hope  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  beautiful 
nation  of  Ireland.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  80— ORIOI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BT  THE  COBCMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  LUOAR.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Rn.  80 

ReKAved,  That,  In  carrying  out  lU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standlnc 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 


hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thoriaed  by  paragraphs  1  and  6  of  rule 
ZXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  au- 
thorted  from  March  1,  i9M,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  IMS.  In  lU  diseretk»  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  oontingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (» 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concemed  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  servloes  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Ssc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
82.732.275,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
818.000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  servloes  of  Indhrldual  consult- 
ants, or  organlsatioas  thereof  (as  authorised 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  LegUattre  Reorga- 
nisation Act  of  IMS,  as  amended). 

Ssc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  3S,  IMS. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  oon- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voudiers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


AFRICAN  EMERGENCY  FAMINE 
AND  DROUGHT  RELIEF 


ZORINSKT  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  10 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andksws,  Mr.  Pktor,  Mr.  'Exom,  and 
Mr.  FoKD)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  blU  (8.  457)  to  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  assistance  to  alleviate 
the  human  suffering  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  for  other  purpoMs;  as  fol- 
lows: 


No.  10 

On  page  8.  after  line  16,  insert  a  new  title, 
as  follows: 

TTTU:  11— EMEROSNCT  FARM  CRKDIT 
AS8I8TAMCB 

SBOBTTinS 

Sac.  201.  This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Emergency  Farm  Credit  Assistance  Act  of 
1M6". 

msnios  AMD  oaojuunoH  or  pouct 

Sac.  20X  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  agriculture  la  the  Nation's  most  basic 
Industry,  and  its  associated  production, 
processing,  and  marketing  sectors,  together, 
provide  more  Jobs  than  any  other  single  in- 
dustry; 

(3)  United  SUtes  agriculture  is  the  world's 
most  productive  and  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter: 

(3)  United  SUtes  agricultural  producers 
are  the  basic  element  in  the  food  and  fiber 
system  and  their  ability  to  make  a  profit 
and  meet  their  financial  obllgatknu  Is  criti- 
cal to  their  remaining  In  buslneas: 

(4)  technological  developments  have 
greatly  Increased  the  capital  requirements 
of  agricultural  production; 


(5)  agricultural-related  debt  has  risen 
from  am>roxlmately  8S0.0M,000.000  in  1070 
to  approximately  8215,000.000.000  In  19M: 

(S)  a  general  dedlne  in  the  financial  con- 
dition of  producers,  as  evidenced  by  in- 
creases In  the  average  debt-to  sssH,  ratio 
and  debt-to-equity  ratio,  threatens  the  abili- 
ty of  many  producers  to  obtain  the  credit 
needed  to  continue  their  operations; 

(7)  it  is  fseentlal  that  producers  be  able  to 
obtain  adequate  credit  at  Interest  rates  con- 
ducive to  debt  servicing  and  profit  making; 
and 

(8)  the  foundation  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural system  wUl  be  adversely  affected  If 
producers  are  unable  to  obtain  a  return  on 
their  investment  that  enables  them  to  serv- 
ice their  debt  and  continue  their  operations. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  Congress  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enaUe  United  States  agricul- 
tural producers  to  obtain  adequate  credit  at 
Interest  rates  conducive  to  debt  senrldng 
and  profit  making  so  as  to  ensure  the 
Nation  of  an  adequate  and  dependable 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

paocsssnro  or  stpuca- 
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203.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  peniBtently  low  farm  income  (due  in 
part  to  weak  export  demand),  high  mterest 
rates,  and  declining  farmland  values  have 
created  severe  financial  stress  for  many 
farmers; 

(2)  many  finanrlally-strfssed  farmers  have 
turned  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion for  assJstanre  (Including  Insured  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  deferral  of  loan  payments, 
and  restructuring  of  debt)  In  coping  with 
their  credit-related  problems;  and 

(3)  It  Is  easentlal  for  the  national  welfare 
that  faimers'  requests  to  the  Fumers  Home 
Administration  for  asslstanrr  be  processed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  esperlally  in 
light  of  the  need  of  many  farmers  to  resolve 
their  credit  problems  in  a  timely  manner  to 
be  able  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  1M5 
crops. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  im- 
mediately take  steps— using  authoritiea  of 
law  provided  by  the  Secretary.  Including  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
employment  procedurea  used  In  connection 
with  the  emergency  disaster  loan  prognun— 
to  make  personnel  and  other  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  available  to 
the  Furmers  Home  Administration  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Fumers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  prooeas  appllcatloos  from  f armera 
for  astlstawf  expeditiously  and  In  a  timely 
manner  with  respect  to  farm  operations  re- 
lating to  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the 
1M5  crops.  In  this  connection,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shall  assign  personnel 
to  work  overtime,  IncUidlng  weekends  snd 
nights,  to  process  loans  and  loan  applica- 
tions where  necessary  to  meet  the  prooeaa- 
Ing  time  schedules  set  l>y  Congress  or  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  hire  additional  temporary  em- 
ployees (in  addition  to  those  authorised  to 
be  hired  on  February  18, 1M5)  to  meet  proc- 
essing schedules,  and  shall  assign  such  tem- 
porary employees  to  States  (other  than 
those  receiving  temporary  employees  under 
the  February  18.  1885,  authorisation)  In 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  unproc- 
essed applications  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  UUe. 


ooorsaanvs  nrrsassr  but-dow«  raoasAM 

Sac.  204.  BffecUve  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  September  SO,  1885.  the  CoosoU- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  350  as  follows: 
"ooorauTivK  nrtoBST  but-oowii  paooaAM 

"Sac.  360.  (a)  To  assist  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers whose  debU  are  restructured  by  com- 
mercial or  cooperative  lenders,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  eatabllah  a  program  to  reduce,  for 
one  or  more  years,  the  commercial  or  coop- 
eraUve  Interest  rate  that  a  borrower  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  pay. 

"(b)  licnders  agreeing  to  reduce  the  Inter- 
est rate  they  would  otherwise  charse  bor- 
rowers would  be  eligible  to  receive  interest 
reduction  payments  from  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  To  receive  interest  reduction  pay- 
menU  from  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion, lenders  must  agree  to  reduce  the  bor- 
rower's Interest  rate  by  an  amount  that  is 
equal  to.  and  in  addition  to.  such  interest  re- 
duction payments. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  established  under  section  309  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  im- 
plementing this  section. 

"(e)  The  total  amount  of  funds  used  by 
the  Secretary  in  making  paymenU  under 
this  secUon  shaU  not  exceed  8100.000.000.". 

AOOmORAL  LOAM  OOAaAMnX  AnTBOBITT 

Ssc.  205.  Section  348  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  smend- 
ed  by  adding  at  the  eiMl  thereof  a  new  sub- 
secUon  (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  amounts  hereto- 
fore authorised  by  law  for  loan  guarantees 
under  this  Act  In  fiscal  year  1885,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  be  guaranteed 
under  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  |1450,OM,000  for  loans  under  the 
debt  adjustment  program  for  guaranteed 
operating  loans  established  under  section 
339  of  this  Utie  on  October  19.  1984.  as  re- 
vised and  lnrl'"<'"g  the  changes  set  out  In 
the  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Assistance  Act 
of  1985,  in  1985.". 

PMHA  DIST  ADJVSmXMT  PBOOKAIf:  SPBCIAL  SBT- 


ness  under  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farmer  program  loans  established  under  sec- 
tion 339  of  this  UUe  on  October  19.  1984, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  if  a  farm  and 
home  plan  for  the  typical  year  shows  a  bal- 
ance available  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  all  the  year's  debU 
due,  lnc''"««"g  tax  liability,  the  borrower 
will  be  considered  to  have  a  positive  cash- 
flow invJectloiL  However,  indhrldual  borrow- 
ers may  elect  to  base  their  applications  for 
assistance  on  a  cash-flow  projection  of  110 
percent." 


ASnaS  OP  PMHA 

Sac.  306.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  secUon  349 
as  follows: 

"Ssc.  349.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)  In  implementing  the  debt  adjustment 
program  for  guaranteed  operating  and  farm 
ownership  loans  established  under  section 
339  of  this  UUe  on  October  19,  1984.  as  re- 
vised, the  Secretary— 

"(1)  shall  provide  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  a  cash  flow  for  a  borrower's 
operation  that  shows  that  anticipated  cash 
Inflows  during  a  year  are  100  per  centum  of 
the  year's  anticipated  cash  outflows  will  be 
considered  a  poslUve  cash  flow; 

"(2)  shall  permit  lenders  to  qualify  for  a 
loan  guarantee  under  the  program  without 
requiring  that  lenders  cancel  any  portion  of 
the  total  principal  or  Interest  outstanding 
on  the  existing  Indebtedness  owed  by  the 
borrower,  and 

"(3)  shall  make  guarantees  available  for 
up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest Indebtedness  on  each  loan  guaranteed 
under  the  program. 

"(b)  In  Implementing  the  program  for  spe- 
cial set-aaides  of  a  porUon  of  the  indebted- 
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Ssc.  207.  (a)  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  high  agricultural  production  costs,  low 
prices  for  some  commoditlfa,  and  declining 
farmland  values  have  combined  to  greatly 
reduce  the  Income  of  many  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  to  subject  these  producers, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  to  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  and,  in  many  cases,  to  tem- 
porarily Impair  the  ability  of  audi  producers 
to  meet  loan  repayment  schedules  In  a 
timely  fashion: 

(2)  a  policy  of  adverse  dssslflratlon  of  sg- 
ricultural  loans-that  is.  designating  sodi 
loans  as  problem  loans— by  Federal  bank  ex- 
amines undo'  these  drcumstances  could 
trigger  a  wave  of  farm  f oredosures  snd  simi- 
lar actions  that  would  depress  land  valuea 
and  the  value  of  agricultural  fadlltiea  and 
equipment;  and 

(3)  liquidations  of  sgileultural  asseU  on  a 
broad  scale  would  have  a  devastating  ^eet 
on  farmers  and  the  banking  indurtry..  snd 
on  rural  United  States  in  generaL 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provWon 
of  law.  to  guard  against  improper  and  un- 
timely liquidaUons  of  agricultural  assets, 
the  Federal  bank  regulatory  agendea  shall 
ensure  that  examiners,  in  carrytng  out  their 
duUea,  exercise  caution  and  restraint  In 
making  adverse  "'r— **'^"'''^  with  respect 
to  agricultural  loana.  Examiners  shall  give 
due  consideration  not  only  to  the  current 
cash-flow  of  agricultural  bonowera  under  fi- 
nancial stress,  but  also  to  factors  sudi  as 
loan  collatoal  and  ultimate  repayment  atoO- 
Ity.  Further,  regulatory  agendea  shall  con- 
tinue this  policy  for  so  long  ss  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  ecoaomy  and  the  effects 
of  natural  disastos  temporarily  Impair  the 
ability  of  agricultural  borrowers  to  meet 
scheduled  loan  repaymenta. 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  tttle,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Depodt 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Oomptrbller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Oovonors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  ahsll  report  to  Congress  on  the  so- 
Uons  they  have  taken  to  implement  this  sec- 
Uon. 

(d)  Federal  and  State  financial  regulatory 
agencies  shall  ensura  that  examinera,  in  car- 
rying out  their  duUes,  refrain  from  making 
adverse  dassiflcations  with  respect  to  sgri- 
cultural  loans  that  an  restructured  under 
the  debt  adjustment  program  established  on 
October  19.  1984.  under  seeUon  339  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  as  revised,  Induding  the  changes  set 
out  in  this  UUe. 

PBOiacnoM  OP  paim  cssdit  srsmt 

BOBBOWn  CAPITAL 

Sbc.  2M.  (a)  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion shsll  conduct  a  study  regarding  the 
need  for  establishment  of  a  fund  to  be  used 
to  insure  Syston  insUtuUons  sgainst  losses 


on  loans  or  for  any  other  purpose  that 
would  assist  in  stahilMng  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Farm  Credit  System  snd  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  boiiower  capltaL 
In  conducting  the  study,  the  Fum  Credit 
Administration  ahall  consider  the  advteabQ- 
ity  of  using  the  revolving  funds  provided  for 
in  section  4.1  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  startup  capital  for  any  Insurance 
fund  and  estlmste  the  amount  and  level  of 
future  sssiasiniiils  for  System  institutions 
that  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  long- 
term  liquidity  of  such  an  Insurance  fund. 

(b)  The  Fsrm  Credit  Admlnlstratlan  shall 
subnit  a  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  study  required  by  this  section  to  the 
House  Ooounittee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  di^ty  days  after  the  enactment- 
meat  of  this  Act. 


For  the  purpose  of  assisting  fi- 
trtssed  fsrmers  and  rancfaets,  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— to  the  maxl- 
extent  pncticahle  and  coneistwit  with 
law— the  Small  Bustncss  A<talnis- 
tntton  should  establish  a  debt  adjustment 
program  '»—r»'«*«i*  to  the  Farmers  Home 
AAninistrBtlon'B  debt  adjustmmt  program 
estahHshfrt  on  October  19.  1984.  under  see- 
tlon  3M  <rf  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Devdopment  Act,  as  revised,  indud- 
tav  the  cbaiwes  set  out  m  this  title. 

BBBULATIOMS 

8k.  210.  Notwithstanding  any  otho-  pro- 
vWon  of  law,  the  Secretary  irf  Agriculture 
lasae  or  amend  reguUtlons  to  imple- 
;  the  pravlskms  of  seetkms  203, 204.  snd 
2M  of  this  title  as  soon  ss  prsctieaMe.  but 
not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
of  this  tttle. 


NOnCEB  OF  HEARINGS 


;  OM  IMBIAM  APPA 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  anniw!~^  for  the  \Dlae- 
matkm  of  Uie  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  oa  Indian  Affairs  wfll  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year 
1M6  budget  request  oa  Indian  pro- 
grams on  February  27,  1085,  oommero- 
Ing  at  10  ajn..  in  nxim  SS8  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  BuUdlng.  The  com- 
mittee will  receive  testimony  from  the 
Departmoit  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  D^MTtment  of  Education, 
and  the  Department  of  Hoiishig  and 
Urban  Development  Those  wishtaig  to 
testify  should  ccmtact  Peter  Taylor, 
staff  director,  at  224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTEBB 
TO  MEET 


OOmaTTSB  OM  ABMBD  S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Mcmday,  February  25.  1985. 
in  closed  session,  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  strategic  doctrine,    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 
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ON  rOBBOlt  ULATIOm 


Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanlmoui  eonient  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Porelcn  Relations  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday,  February  25,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  United  States  Soviet 
relations  and  arms  control. 

The  PRKBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  DDCON.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 
ary 24  was  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
procIaoAtlon  of  Estonian  independ- 
ence. It  is  an  occasion  for  us  to  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  struggle  for  a 
truly  free  Estonia. 

After  the  First  World  War,  Esto- 
nians founded  an  independent  state. 
They  defended  it  valiantly  when  it  was 
attacked  in  1920  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  again  in  the  1940's  when  it  was  in- 
vaded by  foreign  armies. 

The  ancient  culture  of  Estonia  flow- 
ered for  a  generation  between  the 
world  wars.  Self -government  brought 
rapid  economic  development  and  a 
pluralism  that  embraced  ethnic  and 
religious  diversity. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Estonia  has  been  incorporated 
Into  the  Soviet  Union  by  force.  Its  lan- 
guage and  culture  have  been  denigrat- 
ed. Russian  has  become  the  official 
language  there.  Worst  of  all,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  tried  to  suppress  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion  by  closing  churches 
and  imprisoning  religious  men  and 
wcnnen. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Estonians  who,  fleeing  Soviet 
domination,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  They  have  contributed  to  our 
counti7  in  countless  ways.  Once  again, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  tol- 
eration, their  ancient  culture  flour- 
ishes and  it  enriches  all  Americans. 

Today.  I  reaffirm  my  solidarity  with 
Estonian  Americans  and  with  the  em- 
battled Estonians  who  are  subject  by 
force  to  the  Soviet  Government.  I  sup- 
port the  right  of  Estonia  to  autonomy 
and  sovereignty  and  I  urge  this  Nation 
to  continue  to  withhold  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  incorpora- 
tion of  Estonia.* 


viewed.  The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

In  keeping  with  the  ccMnmittee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  fuU  Soiate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkobo  at  this 
point  the  notlflcatlons  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annex  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  covering  letters 
is  available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
roomSD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 


UMI 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  In 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 


ASSISTAKX. 

WuMitoUM.  DC  Ftbnuuji  18.  lUk 
Hon.  RiousB  C.  LooAS. 
CHairman,  CommlUm  on  Forttgn  JMoMoiUk 
VS.  SenaU.  WUMngbom,  DC. 
Okas  Mb.  CHAniua:  Pursuant  to  tbe  re- 
portlnc  requlremenU  of  SeeUoo  aS(b)  of  the 
AmtB  Bxport  Control  Act.  we  sre  f onrsrdtnc 
herawltli  TrannUttsl  Na  S»-Oa.  This  noUfl- 
cation  rapiaoas  Transmittal  Na  M-SS  snd 
ooneema  tbe  Dapaitment  of  the  Air  Pane's 
proposed  Letter  of  Off  er  to  Saudi  ArsMa  for 
defense  arUcles  and  sendees  esthnstert  to 
cost  $360  mnuon.  Shortly  after  this  letter  la 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
SInoerely. 

Pnur  C.  Oast, 
Lieutenant  Oenerml  USAT,  Director. 
Attachments. 

(TraiMmlttal  No.  S»-4n] 
Nones  or  Pbotossd  Issuaikb  or  I^rna  or 
Ovm  PoBSOAirr  to  Sacnoa  SMb)  or 
OomtbolAct 


(I)  Prospective  Purchaser  Saudi  Arabia. 

(U)  Total  IWImsffd  Value:  Malor  defense 
equipment'  0:  other,  $3M  mOUon:  total, 
$250  million. 

(lU)  Description  of  Articles  or  Sendees  Of- 
fered: Six  hundred  twenty-nine  Mark  IX 
Mode  4  eommerdal  equivalent  "Identlflea- 
tlon  Friend  or  Foe"  systems  with  Installa- 
tion, spare  parts  for  three  years,  support 
equipment,  related  lodsUos  support,  con- 
tractor maintenance,  tralnlnc,  and  a  plat- 
form survey  to  determine  system  require- 
ments. 

(hr)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(DFB). 

(V)  Sales  Commlmloa  Fee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid: 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  TWhnolOfy  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vU)  Section  38  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  tl,  1M3. 

(vill)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Comress: 
February  IS.  1986. 

PoucT  JusnncATioii 

SAUDI  ASABU— MASK  11,  MODS  4 

"zmrnncATioii  numm  oa  ros"  ststsm 
The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  6M  Mark  13,  Mode 
4  commercial  equivalent  "Identlfleatirai 
Friend  or  Foe"  (IFF)  systems  with  Installa- 
tion, spare  parts  for  three  years,  support 
equipment,  related  lodstlcs  support,  con- 
tractor maintenance,  training,  and  a  plat- 
form survey  to  determine  system  require- 
ments at  sn  estimated  cost  of  $380  million. 


This  sale  will  contribute  significantly  to 
UA  foreign  policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jeetlvas  by  helping  to  Increase  the  security 
of  a  friendly  country  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States.  By  enhancing  Saudi  ArsMa's 
ability  to  dtacrtanlnate  between  friendly  snd 
hostile  slreraft,  the  sale  slso  will  reduce  the 
posslbiimr  of  an  inadvertent  major  power 
confrontation  in  the  region. 

This  sale  will  provide  the  Saudi  Arabian 
military  with  an  upgraded  identification  ca- 
pability snd  improve  the  overaM  air  defense 
system  within  the  country.  The  IFF  system 
will  be  Integrated  Into  air,  sea,  and  ground 
def eue  systenw  to  provide  identification  of 
friendly  slreraft  within  the  Saudi  ArsUan 
slispaoe.  The  purcbsse  Inchides  373  systems 
for  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Foroe,  198  for  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Air  Defenee  Command,  and 
81  for  the  Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces. 

The  sals  of  this  equipotent  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  mlUtary  balance  in 
thereglao. 

The  prime  contractor  wHl  be  tbe  Teledyne 
Corporation  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  may  require 
the  assignment  of  additional  VA  Oovein- 
ment  or  contractor  personnel  to  Saudi 
Arabia  at  the  time  of  deUvery  and  installa- 
tion of  the  I^  system. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  imiwct  on  VS. 
defense  readiness  ss  a  result  of  this  sale. 


DsrSaSB  SSCDBITT 

AssiSTAiKB  AosacT, 
Waehinoton,  DC.  Februart  15, 1$SS. 
Baa.  RiCBABO  C.  Luoab. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  roreign  JtetoMoas. 
U.S.  Senate.  WaAington,  DC. 

Dbab  Mb.  CHAUUiAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  88(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  88-17  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $31  mo- 
tion. Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  this 
Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Oast, 
Lieutenant  Oenerai,  VSAF,  Director. 

Attachments. 

[Transmittal  No.  88-171 
Nones  or  Pboposcd  Issuahcb  or  LiTm  or 

Orrsa  Pobsuabt  to  Sacnon  38(b)  or  thk 

Asm  ExroBT  CoKTBOL  Act 

(1)  Prospective  Purchaser  United  Arab 
Emirates. 

(U)  Total  Brtimated  Value:  Major  defense 
equipment,*  $17  million:  other,  $4  million: 
total.  $31  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  quanUty  of  45  MIM-33B  HAWK 
missiles  with  sppUcable  publications. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UBR). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid: 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vli)  Section  38  Report  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  June  SO.  1981. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
February  15, 1985. 


PoucT  JvsnncAnoii 

ABAS  SmBAHS    HAWK  MfSSnJS 

The  Oovemment  of  tbe  United  Arabl 
T>»«»«»^  (UAE)  has  requested  the  purchase 
of  a  quanUty  of  45  MIM-33B  HAWK  mls- 
sUes  with  applicable  publications  at  an  esU- 
mated  coat  of  831  million. 

This  sale  wlU  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  enhancing  tbe  ability 
of  tbe  UAE  to  provide  for  its  own  defense.  A 
strong  snd  Independent  UAE,  that  Is  able  to 
defend  itself,  contributes  to  the  stsbillty  of 
the  Middle  Esst  Enhsncement  of  the  UAE's 
defensive  capabiUtles  will  be  an  important 
contribution  to  mutual  interests  in  the 
region.  „, 

The  sale  of  these  HAWK  mlssOes  wOl 
enable  the  UAE  to  respond  to  hostile  sir- 
craft  threats  upon  its  sovereign  territory 
with  organic  sir  defense  forces.  This  need 
WBS  validated  in  the  Air  Defense  Requlre- 
menU Survey  of  tbe  UAE  conducted  by  the 
VS.  Oovemment  In  1980.  These  missiles 
will  replace  previously  procured  missiles 
which  wiU  be  expended  in  training  exer- 


him. 


students 
Hebrew 


of 


Tbe  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
WiU  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contrsctor  will  be  tbe  Rayth- 
eon Corporation  of  Andover,  Mssssehusetts. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  VS. 
Oovemment  personnel  or  contrsctor  repre- 
sentatives to  the  United  AraU  Emirates. 

There  wUl  be  no  adverae  impact  on  VS. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


HARASSMENT 
ACTIVISTS  AND 


OP 
DISSI- 


■  Am  Stnned  In  BacUon  47(S>  of  the  Anna  Bxport 
Control  Act. 


■  Am  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Anna  Export 
Oootrol  Act. 


SOVIET 

JEWISH 

DENTS 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
recent  nfimths  have  seen  a  revived 
«»*mp^ign  by  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
to  harass  Jewish  activists  and  dissi- 
dents. A  new  wave  of  arrests  and  per- 
secution has  accompanied  the  lowest 
level  of  Jewish  emigration  in  14 
years— a  total  of  only  806  persons  in 
1084.  Two  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  a  short  time  ago 
comment  very  eloquently  on  this  dis- 
turbing trend,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao: 

The  articles  follow: 
tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  14. 1985] 

Camx  Am  Pomsmfxirr— Thx  Obdkal  or  a 
Q0IIT  SovizT  Jew 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Bostob— He  Is  a  computer  programmer, 
33  years  old,  described  by  a  friend  as  "a 
quiet,  contemplative,  unobtrusive  man."  An 
unlikely  persim,  one  mlgbt  think,  to  be 
treated  ss  a  threat  to  the  state.  But  Alek- 
saiutr  Kholmyansky  is  a  Soviet  Jew  who 
cared  about  his  Jewish  heritage.  His  story  is 
instructive. 

He  lived  in  Moscow.  Last  summer  he  took 
a  trip  to  the  Baltic,  to  the  Soviet  republic  of 
Estonia. 

On  July  35  he  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  stepping  on  flowers  in  a  public  park. 
He  was  tried  and  convicted  of  that  offense 
and  sentenced  to  10  days  in  JaU. 

But  he  was  not  released  after  10  days.  He 
was  held  for  Investigation  on  the  general 
charge  of  "hooliganism,"  Including  tamper- 
ing with  a  mailbox. 

In  August,  police  searched  the  Moscow 
apartments  of  five  friends  of  B4r.  Khol- 


myaMky's-all,  like 
Hebrew.  Tbe  police 
anrf  teaching  materials. 

On  Aug.  39,  three  officials  snd  a  number 
of  policemen  searched  Mr.  Kholmyansky's 
Moscow  apartment,  which  he  shared  with 
his  parents.  His  mother  said  In  a  letter  that 
the  officials  "found"  under  a  cupboard 
"some  Items  that  were  not  there  before  the 
search.  lnr^t«W"g  a  revolver  snd  bullets."  As 
soon  as  they  made  their  "discovery."  they 
"stopped  the  search  and  left  In  a  hurry." 

On  Feb.  1,  In  the  Brtonlan  town  of  Voru, 
Mr.  Kholmyansky  was  oimvleted  of  Ulegslly 
jinssfsslng  mimiinmnti  and  sentenced  to  18 
nwnttw  In  a  labor  camp.  Be  wss  slso  fined 
100  rubles  for  tampering  with  a  maflbox. 

That  chronology  wouM  be  funny  If  It  were 
not  so  grim.  The  feeblest  school  of  secret- 
poUoe  tactics  shouki  be  able  to  come  up 
with  more  convincing  Imitations  of  legality 
than  planted  guns  and  charges  such  as  step- 
ping on  flowers. 

But  the  real  charge,  the  real  potait  of  the 
crude  tactics  used  sgslnst  Aleksanrtr  Khol- 
myansky, Is  not  in  doubt.  It  Is  part  of  a  new 
and  frightening  campaign  to  suppress 
Jewish  consciousness  and  culture  asoong  the 
two  million  or  more  Soviet  Jewa 

Mr.  mifflmrantky  was  one  of  a  handful  of 
young  Jews  who  tried  to  keep  alive  the 
tftrhlwg  of  Hebrew.  Like  the  others,  he  had 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  to  go  to  Israd  and 
since  that  application,  in  1978,  suffered 
much  harassment.  A  visitor  to  Moscow  who 
met  him  in  1983  summed  up  the  esse  ss  fol- 
lows: 

"He  is  being  made  an  example  of  because 
he  had  the  curiosity  to  learn  Hebrew,  the 
courage  to  teach  It  and  the  audadty  to  re- 
quest emigration  to  IsraeL" 

Many  other  Hebrew  teachers  have  been 
arrested  in  the  last  year.  Takov  Levtai  of 
Odessa  got  three  years  for  defaming  the 
Soviet  state.  Takov  Mesh  of  Odessa  was  ar- 
rested for  refusbig  to  testify  in  the  Levin 
trial,  so  severdy  beaten  that  he  suffered 
liver  damage,  then  rdcased  in  ill  health. 
Tosef  Berenshtein  of  Kiev  wss  sentenced  to 
four  years  tar  resisting  arrest  and  has  lost 
an  eye  after  a  beating  In  prison. 

Zakhar  Zunshain  of  Riga  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  for  defsmfaig  the  state,  Alek- 
sandr  Chemlak  of  Kiev  to  four  years  for 
embesslement,  Msik  Nepomnlashehy  to 
three  years  for  defsmlng  the  state.  TuU 
Edelshteln  to  three  years  on  a  charge  of 
possessing  opium. 

Tbe  Indications  sre  of  a  new  turn  in 
Soviet  poUcy.  In  recent  years  the  authori- 
ties have  cut  Jewish  emlgratkm  to  a  triple. 
Last  year  only  888  visas  wen  given,  down 
from  a  high  of  81.000  in  19T9.  The  pU^t  of 
those  who  have  applied  and  been  turned 
down— the  refuseolks  who  live  In  a  Umbo, 
without  proper  Jobs,  in  dsnger  of  police  op- 
pression— hss  Intenrifled. 

The  bratal  «— »«p««f"  against  Hebrew 
tesehers  have  even  more  atnister  overtones. 
It  suggeste  that  the  authorities  wsnt  to 
stifle  sll  Jewish  tradition.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  rise  In  sntl-Semltlc  com- 
mentary. tT*^in«wt»g  K  Tsss  srtlde  Isst  month 
dslmlpg  that  "Zionists"  helped  the  NssU 
come  to  power. 

One  Isst  word  on  Al^sandr  Khol- 
myansky: He  reportedly  began  a  hunger 
strike  last  Sept  IS.  There  is  no  word  of  bis 
ending  it;  the  suthorities  may  be  force-feed- 
ing him. 

What  can  we  in  the  West  do  about  all 
thls7  Our  power  to  influence  the  Soviet 
state  toward  humanity  is  limited,  ss  we  have 
sadly  learned.  But  we  can  make  clear  that 


we  know,  that  we  care,  that  we  will  not 
forget. 

Soviet  offidala  must  understand  the  price 
of  such  behavior.  Whatever  arrangements 
the  Soviet  admlnistiatlan  or  sny  UJS.  gov- 
ernment may  try  to  make  with  the  Soviet 
Union— arms  contitd  agreements,  trade- 
depend  in  tbe  end  on  support  in  Congress 
and  among  the  Asaerlcan  people.  Persecu- 
tion of  the  kind  now  going  on  Is  a  sure  way 
to  destroy  the  possibility  of  Uiat  support. 

[PromtheNewTockTtanes.Feb.  14. 19851 

TBS  PaBASRS.  ST  A  MODBBH  KAnu 

The  bureaucratic  double  bind:  It's  a  game 
rlg^d  so  that  offldsls  slways  win.  Here  Is  a 
dasslc  »~*"r~  drawn  not  from  history  but 
from  the  Soviet  Union  today.  It  concerns  an 
outstanding  Soviet  mathematician.  Evgeni 
Lein. 

Under  Soviet  law.  everybody  must  work  or 
face  a  prtem  sentence  for  "parasitism."  But 
sinoe  the  state  controls  emidoymcnt.  it  has 
the  power  to  torn  any  dtisen  into  a  "para- 
site," whldi  Is  Mr.  Lein's  Ukdy  fate.  He  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  even  a  menial  >ob 
before  a  90-day  rteadUne  expires  today. 

Mr.  Lein's  real  crime  Is  sadly  common- 
place. In  1978  be  aptdled  for  a  visa  to  Israel, 
and  on  the  same  day  was  fired  from  his  Job 
as  a  senior  researcher  st  Leningrad  State 
Unlventty.  Acnisfd.  tanplsuslbly,  of  ssssnlt- 
liK  a  mllltlsman.  be  was  senteneed  to  a 
labor  camp  in  Sfflxrta.  He  was  released  In 
1983— taito  the  terrible  limbo  where  thou- 
sands of  "refuseniks"  are  dumped. 

The  British  bistorisn  Msrtin  Oilbert.  tai 
his  moring  book.  "The  Jews  of  Hope."  re- 
ports In  detsil  on  how  the  Soviet  double 
bind  can  become  a  tilide.  even  quadruple 
Wnd.  When  Mr.  Letai  was  told  no  computer 
work  was  available,  he  asked  for  a  stanple 
Job.  Tbe  response:  "No.  you  have  too  good 
sn  education."  Nonetheless,  be  finally 
shamed  the  state  into  giving  him  work  as  sn 
«—«-*«"*  stoker.  The  roaring  boiler  Im- 
paired his  hearing  and  he  wss  certified  for  a 
dissbUlty.  yet  denied  a  trsnsfer  to  quieter 
work.  So  he  quit,  provokiiig  a  beating  lart 
November  by  four  security  policemen  who 
wrendied  bis  right  hand  to  stop  his  witting 
protest  letters. 

There's  stfll  another  twist.  Even  if  there  is 
no  Job  in  Leningrad,  there  Is  one  In  this 
country.  Roosevdt  Qdlege  tai  Cblesgo  has 
offend  Mr.  Lein  a  Job  teaditaig  bis  special- 
ty. He  need  not  be  a  parasite. 

Tbe  Ht*"*""  Agreement,  which  tbe  SovlK 
Unkm  signed,  says.  "Everyone  hss  a  right  to 
lean  sny  country,  inchiding  his  own."  And 
tbe  Universal  Dedaratkm  of  Hmaan  RWita. 
also  signed  by  Moscow,  affirms  the  right  of 
all  "to  leave  sny  oountvy.  Including  bis  own 
and  to  return  to  his  country."  Tet  for  a 
Soviet  dtisen  to  Invoke  etther  pledge  is  to 
risk  Jsll.  ostracism,  beatings  and  tbe  stigma 
of  being  a  "parasite."  That  is  the  unlveml 
bind  for  Jew  and  gentile  alike  in  the  Soviet 
Unkm.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  D. 
DiLAUER 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  pay  medal  tribute  today  to  a 
senior  defense  official  who  left  Oov- 
emment at  the  end  of  last  year  to 
return  to  private  life.  Ftom  March 
1081.  to  December  1084.  Dr.  Richard 
D.  DeLauer  served  with  special  distinc- 
tion as  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering  [USDREl. 
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Durtnc  thew  yean.  Dtek  DeLauer  es- 
tabUihed  a  reputation  for  credibility 
and  candor  that  made  him  a  tnuted 
and  valued  leader  in  the  formulation 
of  sound,  forward-looklnc  defense  poll- 

CMS* 

As  USDRE.  I^.  DeLauer  served  as 
Secretary  Weinberger's  principal  ad- 
viser on  scientific  and  technical  mat- 
ters, basic  and  applied  research.  C3I. 
and  atomic  energy.  In  addition,  he  also 
served  as  the  Defense  Acquisition  Ex- 
ecutive [DEA],  with  responsibility  for 
weapons  development,  testing,  evalua- 
tion, and  acqulsitlcm.  The  citation  ac- 
companying the  Defense  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Medal  awarded 
him  at  his  retirement  notes.  "Dr.  De- 
Lauer*!  tenure  as  the  USDRE  and 
DAE  has  been  marlied  by  significant 
streamlining  of  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess; coordination  of  the  budget  process 
with  the  weapons  systems  decision- 
making process;  the  strengthening  of 
the  VS,  industrial  base:  and  the  pro- 
duction of  critical  weapons  systems."  I 
ask  that  this  citation  be  printed  in  f  uU 
following  my  remarks. 

In  reviewing  Dick  DeLauer's  many 
contributions  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. I  want  to  draw  particular  atten- 
ti<Hi  to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  im- 
proved NATO  defense  cooperation.  A» 
a  former  top  executive  with  TRW.  Dr. 
DeLauer  was  able  to  apply  his  consid- 
erable "firsthand"  management  expe- 
rience to  establish  innovative  lndusU7- 
to-lndustry  arrangements  for  weapons 
eoproduction  programs.  Dr.  DeLauer 
also  played  a  significant  role  In  the 
formulation  of  the  NATO  emerging 
technologies  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
genuine  regret  that  I  bid  farewell  to 
Didi  DeLauer  upon  his  departure 
from  the  Pentagon.  As  the  Senate 
begins  its  deliberations  on  the  fiscal 
year  19M  defense  budget,  his  counsel 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

The  citation  follows: 
CrrATioii  TO  AoooMPAirr  thk  Awako  op  ths 

Dvmn  DumravisHSD  Pubuc  SmncB 

IfSMI.  TO  TBS  HOUOHAILB  RiCHABD  D.  Os- 

LAun.  UiiDia  SscaRAiT  op  Dspdisi  pok 

RniAKCH  AMD  KKOniaUKO 

For  exceptionally  dlsUnculahed  aervlce 
and  outatandinc  performance  of  duty  u  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reaearch 
and  Englneerins.  from  March  IMl  to  De- 
cember 1984.  Dr.  Richard  D.  DeLauer  has 
been  responsible  for  DOD  scientific  and 
technical  matters,  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, environmental  servloes,  the  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  weapon  systems, 
and  those  responsibilities  asstgned  the  De- 
fense Acquisition  Executive.  Dr.  DeLauer's 
tenure  as  the  D8DRE  and  DAK  has  been 
marked  by  sisnlficant  streamlining  of  the 
acquisition  process;  coordination  of  the 
budget  process  with  the  weapon  systems  de- 
cision making  process:  the  strengthening  of 
the  XJA.  defense  industrial  base,  and  the 
production  of  critical  weapons  systems.  His 
understanding  of,  and  cooperation  with,  our 
Allies  resulted  in  significant  increases  in  the 
progress  of  co-production  programs,  and  sig- 
nificantly assisted  formulation  of  the 
Emerging  Technologies  initiative.  Dr.  De- 


Lauer played  a  key  role  in  formulation  of 
President  Reagan's  five  point  Strategic 
Modemlntlon  Program  announced  In  Octo- 
ber IMl,  and  his  oversight  of  the  protrams 
within  this  Initiative  has  resulted  In  produc- 
tion of  the  B-IB  Bomber,  and  PaaoekMper 
MIsBlle.  as  well  as  the  upgrading  of  our  CS 
^.itp^MHti—  Tbeae  aooompllalunents  have 
significantly  contributed  to  the  progreas 
which  has  been  made  In  the  Improvement  of 
our  force  structure.  Dr.  DeLauer's  extensive 
management  experfenoe.  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  common  sense  ap- 
proach to  Issues  has  enabled  htan  to  lend  sig- 
nificant support  to  Admlnlstratlan  Inltla- 
ttvea  In  the  defense  arena.  Through  his  ini- 
tiative, demonstrated  superior  perfomanee 
and  achievement.  Dr.  Rlcbard  D.  Del^uer 
bad  reflected  great  credit  upon  htanaelf  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.* 


STAR    WARS-THE    LEAST    CON- 

SIDERKD     VENTURE     OP     THE 

NUCLEAR  AOE 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Toit  Times  yesterday  pubUahed 
a  thoughtful  editorial  analyaing  the 
shifting  rationale  undeiiying  the  ad- 
ministration's Star  Wan  InlUatlve.  a 
proposal  which  the  Times  character- 
ised as  "the  most  farfetched  yet  least 
considered  venture  of  the  nuclear 
age."  The  editorial  considen  the  four 
bask;  arguments  made  in  support  of 
star  wars,  and  finds  each  wanting. 

I  want  to  call  to  my  coUeaguea'  at- 
tention to  one  particulaiiy  compelling 
observation  in  the  editorial,  in  respose 
to  the  contention  that  star  wan  is 
harmless  in  its  current  form  because  it 
Is  "Just  research": 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  modest  re- 
search that  can  diaoourace  the  Russians 
from  one  day  finding  profit  In  renouncing 
the  treaty  against  nUaslle  defense:  Indeed 
the  treaty  envisions  such  research.  But  no 
program  proclaimed  with  tnmipeta  from  the 
Oval  Offloe.  deacrlbed  aa  vital  and  funded 
with  an  initial  budget  of  $M  bOUon.  will  be 
"reaeareb"  In  Soviet  eyes. 

The  mere  pursuit  of  sueb  vigorous  plan- 
ning and  teating  bas  to  make  the  Kremlin 
fear  a  defense  that  might  actually  with- 
stand a  smaU  attack.  The  pursuit  of  thla  re- 
search, in  short,  would  provoke  the  Rus- 
sians to  pursue  their  own  provocative  de- 
fense and  to  rapidly  expand  their  offense  to 
guarantee  penetration  of  any  American 
shield. 

Mr.  President.  I  comment  this  im- 
portant editorial  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  M.  19«S] 
It's  8nu.  Stas  Wa«s 

President  Reagan  has  a  wish  about  "Star 
Wars."  the  new  missile  defense  system  to 
which  he  gave  his  energetic  blessing  two 
years  ago  without  any  public  debate  whatso- 
ever. "I  wish  whoever  coined  that  phrase 
would  take  It  bade  again  because  It  givea  a 
false  Impression  of  what  It  Is  we're  talking 
attout."  And  so  William  Safire  reports  in 
proposing  a  rename-it  contest  in  today's 
Times  Magaaine,  the  Administration  Is 
obessed  with  the  research  for  a  name  that 
can  make  this  radical  weapons  program  pal- 
atable. 


The  problem  with  Star  Wars,  however.  Is 
not  semantic,  It's  conceptual 

The  President  and  hia  aldee  have  been 
selling  Star  Wars  on  four  different.  Incom- 
patible grounds:  (1)  It  Is  the  only  moral  de- 
fense In  the  nuclear  age.  (3)  It  Is  only  re- 
search for  our  grandchildren.  (S)  It  will  soon 
be  useful.  Indeed  badlapensable,  even  If  im- 
perfect (4)  It  Is  a  proven  stimulus  to  arms 
oontroL 

All  four  arguments  faQ.  even  the  moral 
one.  because  a  Star  Wars  defense  becomes 
moral  only  when  It  becomea  practlcaL  Tet 
merely  pursuing  It  looks  to  be  highly  dan- 
geroua. 


1.  IT'S  TBS  MOBAL 


WAT  TO 
WAX 


pasvsaT  MUCLBAa 


Mr.  Reagan  offered  one  noMe  rationale 
when  he  ^itang  Star  Wars  In  March  IMS. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  rise  above  the  ugly  re- 
ality of  defending  the  United  States  by 
threatening  the  rvlstgnre  of  all  life  on 
earth.  He  was  therefore  ordering  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  foreseeable  missile  defense  that 
would  make  tbe  nation  and  Its  allies  Invul- 
nerable, eventually  rendering  In  nudear 
weapoBS  usdaas  and  dispensable. 

The  President  recognised  even  then  that 
any  defense.  It  paired  with  an  offenae. 
would  be  highly  provooctlve  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  leaving  It  alone  In  danger  of  devasta- 
tion. But  Americans  are  not  smisslif.  he 
said.  Dealdea.  once  the  def enae  is  completed 
In  M  or  SO  yeara.  America  would  probably 
offer  It  to  the  Russoins  If  they  agreed  to 
scrap  most  nudear  weapons. 

When  the  experts  caught  their  breath, 
they  proved  even  to  the  Pentagon's  satlsfao- 
tion  that  a  leakproof ,  Berlin-to-Tokyo.  all- 
dtles  defense  is  Impossible.  And  even  If  It 
became  poaalble  one  day.  It  would  be  ao  hor- 
rendously  expensive  that  the  Ruasiana  could 
eairily  damage,  destroy  or  elude  the  defense 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

1.  OOtrT  OR  KXCTRD.  IT'S  JVST  wiCTAam 

So  the  Reagan  loyalisU  who  found  it  Im- 
rfrf«*r'*  to  support  the  vision  of  an  all-dtles 
defense  retreated  to  a  new  line.  They  con- 
cede it's  a  pUw  dream  to  think  there  wiU 
ever  be  a  better  defense  for  New  York  than 
tbe  certain  threat  of  destroying  Moscow, 
and  vice  vena.  And  they're  satisfied  that 
this  certainty  will  last  bito  their  grandchfl- 
dren's  lifetimes.  But  what's  wrong,  they  ask, 
with  a  lively  search  for  alternatives? 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  modeat  re- 
search that  can  discourage  the  Russians 
from  one  day  finding  profit  In  renouncing 
the  treaty  against  mlsalle  defense:  Indeed 
the  treaty  envisions  such  research.  But  no 
program  proclaimed  with  trumpeta  from  the 
Oval  Office,  described  as  vital  and  funded 
with  an  Initial  budget  of  $S0  bUlloo.  will  be 
"reoearch"  In  Soviet  eyes. 

The  mere  pursuit  of  such  vigorous  plan- 
ning and  testing  has  to  make  the  Kremlin 
fear  a  defense  that  might  actually  with- 
stand a  small  attack.  The  pursuit  of  this  re- 
search. In  short,  would  provoke  the  Rus- 
sians to  pursue  their  own  provocative  de- 
fense and  to  rapidly  expand  their  offense  to 
guarantee  penetration  of  any  American 
shield. 

S.  WILL,  HOT  JUST  aiSKASrH:  WX  DO  HBD  rt 
NOW 

Not  Just  research  is  what  another  wing  of 
the  Administration  argues.  These  officials 
don't  doubt  that  deterrence  works,  either. 
In  fact  they  say  they  need  Star  Wars  to  pre- 
jeroe  deterrence. 

What  if  the  Russians  keep  building  those 
big  and  accurate  missUes.  they  ssk,  one  day 


gaining  the  capadty  to  use  only  some  of 
their  missiles  to  knock  out  all  our  land  mis- 
siles and  command  centers  In  a  single 
attack? 

We  would  still  have  all  our  missile  subma- 
rines, but  they're  hard  to  communicate 
with,  it  is  sakL  We'd  have  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles  galore,  but  they're  slow  and 
most  effective  against  dties.  No  Russian 
leader  would  be  craxy  enough  actually  to 
order  such  a  surprise  attack,  these  strate- 
gists concede.  But  a  Soviet  leader  might 
tknalen,  one,  as  a  way  of  trying  to  exact  Im- 
possible ar^f"*-  And  a  wobbly  future 
President  might  capitulate  to  the  blarkmail. 
believing  that  his  only  alternative  was  to 
attack  Moscow— thus  also  dooming  New 
York. 

Tliat  is  the  far-fetched  and  unexamined 
theory  that  seems  now  to  be  really  driving 
Star  Wars.  It  is  the  old.  discredited  "win- 
down  of  vulnerability"  argument,  di  cased  up 
with  drapes  and  valances.  Star  Wars  at  best 
Is  a  scheme  to  defend  land  missiles,  not 
people.  It  may  also  be  an  unacknowledge 
scheme  to  make  America  tbe  one  that  can 
threaten  a  surprise  attack  and  reap  the  ben- 
tfiU  of  "nudear  blackmail." 

Well,  what's  wrong  with  that?  One  thing 
wrong  ta  the  calculation  that  tbe  Russians 
could  not  keep  up  with  America's  defense 
teehnotegy.  They  surely  would,  at  all  costs, 
and  would  also  build  a  sure-tooverwhelm 
offense.  And  that  would  drive  us  into  an 
even  more  panicky  weapons  buildup. 

Some  defense  can  conceivably  bolster  de- 
terrence, but  only  after  offenses  are  shrunk- 
en and  froaen.  And  that  requlrea  coordinat- 
ing with  the  Russians  at  the  outset,  not 
after  they  start  building  their  own  Star 
Wars.  MeanwhUe.  there  are  vastly  cheaper 
and  less  provocaUve  ways  to  allay  anxiety 
about  vulnerable  land  missiles.  Their  war- 
heads could  be  dispersed  among  more 
launchets.  and  launchers  could  be  made 
mobile.  Impossible  to  find. 

4.  OH.  IXALLT,  IT'S  JOST  A  BABOAIiniro  CRIP 


When  the  practical  argumenU  start 
sounding  overwhelming,  the  entire  Reagan 
team  reunites  on  a  fourth  Justification  for 
Star  Wars:  arms  controL  Americans  may  be 
unimpressed  but  the  Russians  are  mightily 
Impreaacd.  Why  else  did  they  come  back  to 
the  bargaining  table?  Why  else  do  they 
Insist  that  Star  Wan  be  Induded  In  the 
talks  that  resume  next  month? 

If  that  Is  really  a  serious  question,  there  is 
a  deadly  serious  answer.  The  Russians  are 
indeed  alarmed  at  being  forced  into  a  ruin- 
ously expensive  new  arms  competition  that 
they  know  will  leave  neither  side  safer  and 
probably  make  the  world  riskier  than 
before.  They  are  scared  of  Star  Wan  for  the 
same  reasons  that  Americans  should  be.  and 
they  must  be  desperate  to  leain  whether  it 
can  still  be  stopped  at  a  tolerable  price. 

Can  it?  The  President  says  nope.  Star 
Wan  is  not  negotiable.  He's  committed,  no 
matter  what.  But  If  it's  not  practical  to 
defend  cities,  not  necessary  to  defend  mis- 
siles, too  grandiose  to  be  Just  research  and 
not  even  a  bargaining  chip,  what  is  it? 
Whatever  the  President  may  call  it.  it's  still 
Star  Wan.  the  most  far-fetched  yet  least 
considered  venture  of  the  nudear  age.* 


SOVIET  SALT  VIOLATIONS 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Rbcoks  two  press  re- 
leases and  letters  signed  by  myself  and 
two  colleagues  on  Soviet  SALT  viola- 


tions. I  also  submit  another  series  of 
letten  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookd. 

These  materials  relate  to  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  Soviet  SALT  violations, 
and  I  want  my  distinguished  colleague 
to  have  these  materials  available  for 
reference  and  consideration. 

The  material  f  oUowk 

Snats  Sats  Wbrb  Bousb  to  Rsroar  19 
Mobs  Sovnr  Aam  Violatiobs 

WASHUimoB.  Senator  Steve  Symms  said 
today  that  the  National  Security  Ooundl  as- 
sured Congressioaal  leaden  at  the  White 
House  on  Friday  that  President  Reagan  will 
report  on  19  more  Soviet  anas  control 
treaty  violations. 

Tbe  Soviet  vk>latkms  wUl  be  In  a  Presklen- 
tial  Report  to  Oongreaa.  now  promiaed  for 
delivery  on  Feb.  1. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  4.  Symma  waa  Joined  by 
Senaton  Jesse  Helms  and  John  Cast  (R- 
NC>  ta>  writing  a  letter  to  tbe  pcealdent  re- 
questing Secretary  of  State  George  Shutts 
to  oonfront  Soviet  Foreign  Mlniater  Andrei 
Oromyko  on  Soviet  arma  control  vioiatlons. 
Adding  to  hia  statement.  Symms  saki  today: 

"I  am  very  pleased  that  Secretary  of  State 
ShulU  did  raise  tbe  iasue  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions. Ambassador  U  Rowny  confirmed  on 
national  televiakm  last  night  that  the  vfciia- 
Uoos  were  In  fact  diacuaaed  with  the  Soviets 
in  Geneva  as  we  requested  In  our  last  letter 
to  the  President.  Fanner  Matlanal  Security 
Advisor  Brent  Soowcroft  alao  conduded  on 
nfltt"f-'  t*!****!*!"  *y>»*-  th*  Howlet  wtnlaHnns 
have  now  Indeed  becomea  a  aerlous  problem 
for  the  \J&;  and  that  the  U.S.  would  have 
to  study  possible  oounteimeasures  In  retal- 
iation If  the  Soviet  refuaed  to  end  their  vio- 
lations." 

The  Symms.  Helms  and  East  letter  to  the 
President  stated: 

"We  commend  you  for  the  two  reports 
whldi  you  sent  to  tbe  Senate  last  year  de- 
taOtaig  Soviet  arms  control  treaty  vlolatkns. 
The  first  of  these  was  your  report  of  Jan. 
23.  1M4:  the  aecond  waa  the  report  of  the 
Presidential  General  Adviaoiy  Commlsshm 
(the  ao<alled  OAC  Report)  whteh  you 
transmitted  on  Oct.  10.  1064.  Between  the 
two  of  these  reports,  you  sent  notice  to  Con- 
gress of  21  specific  Soviet  violattans  con- 
firmed by  the  Adminiatratloo. 

"Important  aa  theae  two  reports  were,  we 
nevertheleas  believe  that  there  are  at  least 
43  further  Soviet  SALT  violatkias  widely  re- 
ported in  tbe  press  wbidi  have  yet  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Administration. 

"We  urge  you  to  taidude  tai  your  Feb.  1 
report  a  complete  analysis  and  conclusions 
with  regard  to  each  of  the  43  speclfk:  and 
long-standing  compllsnoe  issues.  We  fed 
that  the  omission  of  even  one  of  these  Issues 
would  not  be  In  accord  with  the  McClure- 
Helms^ymms  Amendment,  which  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  on  Sept.  32.  198S, 
on  a  roll  call  vote." 

Senaton  Symms,  Helms,  and  Bast  added 
that  a  fuU  Presidential  report  on  Soviet 
arms  control  vioiatlons  "would  be  In  accord 
with  the  expressed  desires  of  the  American 
people.  For  many  years,  public  opinion  polls 
have  shown  that  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  our  dtlzens  are  convinced  already  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  violating  the  arms 
control  treaties." 

The  19  vloUUons  that  will  appear  in  the 
Feb.  1  Presidential  Report  to  Congress  are 
sllghUy  less  than  half  of  the  43  outstanding 
violations  remaining  to  be  reported.  The  19 
new  violations  to  be  reported  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Feb.  1  will  probably  indude  the  fol- 
lowing: 


1.  THS  U.S.  UBILATBBAL  DUABMAMXHT  UBDBI 
SALTI 

Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  more  than  SOO 
strategie  nudear  ddiveiy  vehidea.  in  mder 
to  oome  down  to  the  SALT  XL  levd  of  3.3M. 
The  Carter  Adminlatratkm  daimed  this  de- 
aetlvatloo  to  be  tbe  pHneipal  VJO.  mHitaty 
benefit  from  SALT  n.  This  Is  tbe  most  obvi- 
ous and  tbe  moat  militarily  significant 
Soviet  SALT  H  vlolatkxi.  yet  It  bas  never 
been  reported  to  Congress  In  two  successive 
Presldmrial  vioiatlons  reports.  The  Sovleta 
are  not  adheffng  to  or  abiding  by  the  SALT 
n  TVeaty.  and  they  are  showing  no  re- 
straint. Henee  they  are  undercutting  It. 

S.  THS  aiBBBBr-aHBUSHCKKV  VIOUTIOHS 

Soviet  vfcdatloos  of  tlie  1963  Kennedy- 
Khrusbdiev  Agreement  by  deployment  of 
offensive  nuclear  delivery  capable  weapons 
in  Cuba  with  (vice  the  capability  of  the 
TThrflTT  and  bombers  there  In  1962.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  hlmsdf  pubUdy  accuaed  the 
SovietB  of  violating  tbe  Kennedy-Kbiu- 
shdtev  Agreement  twice,  and  be  waa  liacked 
up  by  tbe  Undersecretary  of  Defense,  tbe 
CIA  Director,  and  Cftainnan  of  tbe  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Even  the  State  Department 
coBcedea  that  on  aeveral  ocrasinna,  the  Sovl- 
eU  have  violated  the  "spirtt"  of  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev Agreement. 


S.  SOVIZr  TBAMC 


tOPlCX 


Deployment  of  14  warheads  on  eadi  S8- 
18.  when  SALT  n  allows  only  10.  This  has 
allowed  tbe  SovieU  to  add  more  tlian  3J00 
warheads  to  their  Intercontinental  BaUistle 
MtasOe  (ICBM)  force  during  1964 
which  is  more  than  three  timea  tlie  1 
of  warheads  the  MX  wm  add  to  the  UjB. 
ICBM  force  between  1967  and  1900-tf  MX 
Is  evM'  dqtloyed.  This  bas  resulted  In  a 
Soviet  ICBM  tone  carrying  more  than  8.S00 
warheads,  a  4-to-l  numerical  advantage  over 
the  VS..  and  a  S-to-l  auperioctty.  conaider- 
ing  Soviet  accuracy  and  megatonnage  ad- 
vantages. 

4.  ICBM  BAPID  BBAAD  AMD  BSPIBB 

Soviet  development,  testing  and  exerdalng 
the  88-18  ICBM  rapid  rdoad  and  refbe  ca- 
pability, to  Indude  stockpiling  extra  miaaaeB 
and  ground  support  equipment  near  lannrti 
sttCB.  In  violation  of  SALT  IPs  prohibltlan 
on  ICBM  rapkl  rdoad  capability.  Indeed, 
tbe  Soviets  have  even  given  their  hot- 
launfbi^  SS-11  and  S8-19  ICSMs  a  reflre 
capability,  in  aiWItl""  to  their  cold- 
launched  S8-17. 

S.  SOVm  ABTI-BALLIBTIC  MfSSnB  (ABM) 


Soviet  devetopment.  testing  and  deploying 
of  an  ABM  rapid  reload  and  reflre  capabil- 
ity, prohibited  by  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

S.  BATIOHWIIIB  ABM  BBBBSB  BBBAKOOT 

Soviet  testing  of  Surfaoe-to-Alr-Miasiles 
(SAMs)  In  a  proliiblted  inode-8AM-«. 
SAM-10  and  SAM-IX  Former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvin  Laird  and  Fcnma'  Secretary 
of  State  Hour  Klaslngn'  have  Iwth  charged 
this  as  a  violation  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty.  The  Soviets  are  thus  pr^aring  for 
deployment  of  a  nationwide  ABM  defense, 
invoking  ABM  Battle  Management  Radars, 
plus  ABM-mode  mobile  SAM  interoepton 
and  ABM-3  mobile  radars.  In  violation  of 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

T.  SOVmS  IBCBBASB  THB  BIBB  OP  BOCXBAB 
WAB 

Soviet  violation  of  the  1971  Agreement  to 
Prevent  the  Risk  of  Nudear  War,  by  Jam- 
ming U.S.  intelligence  and  early  warning 
systems  and  failing  to  notify  the  D.S.  of  this 
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Jammlnc.  Aa  the  1M4  edition  of  Scfviet  MUi- 
targ  Power  states  on  Pm*  W:  "The  SovleU 
also  have  the  teehnolotlcal  capability  to 
conduct  electronic  warfare  aiainit  space 
systems." 

"They  are  doinc  this."  Symms  said. 
"These  are  acU  of  electronic  warfare  in 
space,  and  at  the  very  least,  should  Inhibit 
progress  in  further  am»control  negotia- 
tions until  the  Jamming  stops." 


s.  sovnr  backfisb  aoi 
nooncnoM 
As  Undersecretary  of  Defense  Richard  De- 
Lauer  has  testified,  production  of  S5  Back- 
fire Bombers  per  year  for  several  years,  vio- 
lates Breihnev's  SALT  n  commitment  not 
to  produce  more  than  SO  per  year.  The  late 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  told  VA  Senators 
on  Aug.  ao.  Itm.  that  this  would  be  a  viola- 
tion, and  that  the  U.8.  oouM  abrogate  SALT 
n  if  the  Sovleta  did  this. 


t.  Ascnc  sasiiM  or  thb  mmmwom  i 
This  basing  violates  an  integral  part  of 
SALT  n.  In  which  the  SovleU  pledged  that 
they  would  not  give  Backfire  an  InteroonU- 
nental  trndlus  capability. 


le.  sovnr  hiavt  i 
Testing  and  preparation  to  deploy  the  S8- 
NX-aS,  a  heavy  Submarine-Launched  Ballis- 
tic Missile  (SIAM)  in  violation  of  SALT  II's 
prohibition  on  heavy  SUUIs.  Even  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  this  is  a 
Soviet  SALT  n  violation. 

1 1.  sovisn  vioun  mar  snuTaoic 


Repeated  Soviet  violations  of  the  l»e3 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  since  IMS.  con- 
tinuing through  the  present.  The  19M  vent- 
ing level  was  as  high  as  the  IMS  venting 
leveL 

11.  SOVIKT  suBMAann  violatiohs 

Constructing  "Stretch  T-Class"  subma- 
rines with  illegal  mlssUe  bay  sections,  which 
are  even  longer  than  the  original  ballistic 
missile  bay  sections:  and  which  have  illegal 
missile  tubes  penetrating  the  pressure  hull 
for  a  prohibited  type  of  long-range  super- 
sonic Submarine-Launched  Cruise  liissUe 
(SLCIf ).  This  Is  a  very  dangerous  Soviet  vio- 
lation of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
and  the  1974  agreed  SALT  dismantling  pro- 
cedures: it  greatly  increases  the  surprise 
attack  threat  to  V&  bomber  forces. 
13.  sovnra  BCVKLOP  pownPOL  mw 


Additional  and  recent  Soviet  violations  of 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT) 
yield  limit  of  ISO  kllotons.  such  as  one  on 
Oct.  27,  1M4.  and  one  on  Dec.  16.  1M4.  An- 
other Soviet  underground  test  registering 
7.3  on  the  Rlchter  scale  was  reported  In  late 
December.  While  the  Jan.  33.  IM4.  Presi- 
dentlal  Report  listed  Soviet  violations  of 
TTBT  as  "likely."  this  more  recent  viola- 
tions provide  more  evidence  allowing  a 
stronger  Judgment. 

i«.  sonxr  sTocxpiLiD  icans 

Maintaining  several  thousand  Soviet 
stockpiled  ICBMs.  SLBMs,  and  SLCMs.  and 
thus  dreumventlng  all  SALT  n  ceilings. 
The  Soviets  have  made  preparations  not 
only  to  rapidly  reload  ICBM  silos,  but  also 
to  rapidly  reload  SLBM  and  SLCM  subma- 
rines after  firing  their  missiles  at  sea. 

IB.  SOmr  CATABIUTT  POB  ITOCUMI  WKAPOIIS 

msPACf 
Keeping  18  SS-9  Fractional  Orbital  Bom- 
bardment (FOBS)  ICBMs  operational  at  a 
test  range,  in  circumvention  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim    Agreement   constraint   on   ICBM 


launchers  and  prohibition  of  operational 
launchers  at  test  ranges.  Even  the  Carter 
Administration  conceded  this  SALT  I  viola- 
tion In  its  analysis  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty. 
This  deployment  also  circumvents  the  1M7 
U.S.-Sovlet  Treaty  banning  the  orbiting  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space.  Moreover, 
these  18  SS-9  FOBS  violate  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  because  they  were  systems  banned 
by  SALT  II.  and  the  Soviets  agreed  to  dis- 
mantle them. 

IS.  covnr  soir  ladikb  icma 

Deploying  old  stockpUed  SS-11  ICBMs  at 
Medium  Range  Ballistic  MlssOe  (MRBM) 
and  Intermediate  Range  BaUlstlc  Miailes 
(IRBM)  soft  sites  for  covert  soft  launch,  in 
circumvention  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  ceQ- 
ings.  This  was  one  of  the  OAC  Report's 
"suspicious  events,"  and  it  is  an  Important 
Soviet  violation. 

IT.  SOVIST  CAMOUPLAOB.  OOl 

io> 


Increasing  Soviet  use  of  large-scale  and 
deliberate  strategic  camouflage,  ooaeeal- 
ment.  and  deception.  Including  telemetry 
encryption  and  J«»"iwttig  of  XJA  telemetry 
GoUectlon  capabilities.  The  Soviet  use  of 
submarine  berthing  tunnels  to  hide  their 
SLBM  submarines  Is  a  violation  of  both 
SALT  I  and  II  Impeding  verification.  More- 
over. Soviet  flight-testing  of  their  88-34. 
88-38  at  night  with  mobile  launchers  con- 
tinuously concealed  by  camouflage  violates 
the  SALT  n  provision  that  the  VS.  must  be 
able  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
a  new  missile  and  its  launcher 

IS.  sovnr  violatioh  op  pbukzpus  op  ua- 


Soviet  achievonent  of  "unilateral  advan- 
tages" through  their  circumvention  and  vio- 
lations of  SALT  I  and  n.  These  unilateral 
advantages  violate  the  1973  Agreement  on 
Basic  Principles  of  UA-8ovtet  Relations, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  as  a  fundamental  element 
of  SALT  n. 

1*.  sovnr  sa-so  violatioiis 

Soviet  deployment  of  the  88-30.  having 
ICBM-range  capability,  as  a  dreumvention 
of  both  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  n  ceilings  on 
ICBM  launchers.  In  addition,  the  Sovlete 
falsified  their  DaU  Bsehange  by  not  Includ- 
ing all  their  88-30b  as  ICBMs.  Mocwover.  in 
early  April.  19M.  the  Sovleta  launched  sev- 
eral 88-30B  on  a  trajectory  aimed  at  the 
DJB.  They  failed  to  notify  the  VA  of  this 
launch,  which  la  another  violation  of  the 
1971  agreement  on  the  prevention  of  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 


UASbiar. 
WaAlngtom,  DC.  /aaiwnr  10.  IMS. 
THBPimanrr. 
TTM  WhUe  Hoiue, 
Wa^ington,  DC. 

Disa  Ma.  Paaaxsorr  I  am  very  pleased 
that  on  February  1. 1988,  you  will  be  report- 
ing to  Ooogreas  on  19  more  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol vlolatiana.  Tncloaart  is  my  recent  press 
release  on  this  subject.  I  am  stUl  hoping, 
however,  that  you  will  be  able  to  report  on 
the  full  43  outstandng  violations  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 1988.  as  is  mandated  by  current  public 
Uw. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

SnvBSnan. 
U.S.  Senator. 


V£.  Sbiatb. 
Washington,  DC,  Januam  10,  IMS. 
Thb  Paasioarr. 
The  White  Homae, 
Wathington,  DC. 

DiAa  Ma.  Pkbsibbbt:  In  your  press  confer- 
ence of  January  9.  1988.  you  were  asked 
whether  the  VA  would  continue  to  comply 
with  the  unratified  SALT  U  Treaty.  Tou 
answered: 

Well,  we  have  been  holding  to  that  and 
thought  It  would  be  helpful  in  now  what  we 
are  piawtihij,  going  forward  with  (Le.  new 
negotiations).  We  have  been  eliminating 
some  of  the  older  missiles  and  taking  out  of 
service  some  of  the  submarines.  We  will  con- 
tinue on  that  ground  *  *  *  So  yes,  we  feel 
that  we  can  live  within  it.  Remember,  the 
SALT  n  is  nothing  but  a  limitation  on  how 
fast  you  increase  weapons,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  was  in  support  of  a  Senate 
•  •  ■  that  refused  to  ratify  it. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  already  certified 
to  Ooagrcas  that  the  Sovleta  are  violating 
SALT  n  in  four  ways,  and  Sovtet  SALT  U 
violations  will  probably  be  reported  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1988.  Tou  also  stated  in  your  press 
conference  that  the  Sovleta  "have  a  past 
record  of  violating  agreements."  Moreover, 
the  Sovleta  have  added  neariy  4.000  ICBM 
warheads  to  their  forces  since  SALT  n  was 
signed  in  1979.  some  of  which  violated  SALT 
n  Itanlts.  WhUe  the  VA  has  deacUvatad  over 
SOOwarbeada. 

Mr.  President.  \3A  unilateral  oomplianoe 
with  the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty,  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  violations  and  Breakout,  is 
simply  open  appeasement  I  am  therefore 
compelled  to  inform  you  that  unless  this 
policy  is  changed.  I  will  be  unable  to  sup- 
port MX.  Moreover,  since  the  UjS.  has  com- 
piled precisely  with  the  unratified  Treaty 
anyway  since  1979.  it  is  our  Coostttutional 
duty  to  seek  an  early  ratification  vote  on 
the  Treaty  we  oppose,  if  only  to  fulfill  the 
Conrtltutlonal  requirements.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  interesting  to  vote  on  SALT  n  In 
the  context  of  Soviet  violations  and  UjB. 
unilateral  compliance  and  appeasement. 

With  warmest  personal  regard. 
Sincerely. 

SibvbStmiis. 

UASbwatb, 
Wathinnlon,  DC,  Januarg  10,  IMS. 
Senator  Robbbt  Dolb. 

The  MaioHtt  Leader.  U.S.  Senate,  Wathing- 
ton, DC 

DBA!  Bob:  I  am  Intensely  Interested  In  the 
arms  control  process,  as  you  know.  I  noticed 
that  the  Senate  has  recently  passed  a  reso- 
lution on  arms  control  negotiations  calling 
for  Senate  partlcpation  in  the  process.  The 
President  has  reportedly  consented  to  allow- 
ing a  group  of  Senators  to  act  as  advisors  to 
the  VA  Delegation.  Aooordlntfy.  I  request 
that  I  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  group 
of  Senate  adrtsora  to  the  arms  control  talks. 

I  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
request  and  am  hopeful  of  Ita  favorable  res- 
olution. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Slavs  STUMS, 

V.S.  Senator. 

VS.  Sbkatb. 
Washington,  DC  January  10, 1985. 
Hon.  Peib  DoMBinci. 

Chairman,  Budget  Committee,  V.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  DC 

Dbab  Pbtb:  I  hereby  request  that  urgent 

hearings  be  scheduled  during  February  In 

the  Budget  Committee  <m  the  subject  of  the 


military  and  budgetary  implications  of  the 
31  Soviet  violations  of  arms  control  treaUes 
now  confirmed  by  President  Reagan. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  favorable 
response  to  this  top  priority  problem. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

StbvbStmms. 
VS.  Senator. 

UASbmatb. 
Wuthinigton,  DC.  January  10,  IMS. 

Hon.  RlCBABB  LOOAB, 

Okainnan.  Foreign  ROatUnu  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  WaAington.  DC. 
Dbab  Dick:  I  hereby  request  that  urgent 
hearings  be  scheduled  during  February  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  mUltary  and  budgetary  impli- 
cations of  the  31  Soviet  violations  of  arms 
control  treaties  now  confirmed  by  President 
Reagan. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  favorable 
raaponse  to  this  top  priority  problem. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

SXBVB  SmMS. 
U.S.  Senator. 

U  A  Sbkatb, 
Wa^ington,  DC  January  10.  lOtS. 

Hon.  BaBBT  OOtDWATBB, 

Chairman,  Armed.  Services  Committee,  V.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC 
Dbab  Babbt:  I  hereby  request  that  urgent 
hearings  be  scheduled  during  February  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  miUtary  and  budgetary  implica- 
tions of  the  31  Soviet  violations  of  arms  con- 
trol treaties  now  confirmed  by  President 
Reagan. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  favorable 
rrapiTntr  to  this  top  priority  problem. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

StbvbStiuis, 
VS.  Senator. 

VB.  Sbwatb, 
Washington,  DC,  January  10,  IMS. 
Hon.  Tbd  Stbvbiis, 

Chairman,  Defense  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, V.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dbab  Tbd:  I  hereby  request  that  urgent 
hearings  be  scheduled  during  February  in 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  the  mUitary  and  budgetary 
implications  of  the  31  Soviet  violations  of 
arms  control  treaties  now  confirmed  by 
President  Reagan. 

I  thank  you  In  advance  for  your  favorable 
response  to  this  top  priority  problem. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

SiBvx  Sntm. 
V.S.  Senator. 

n  A  Sbratb. 
Washington,  DC  January  10,  IMS. 
Hon.  Caspab  WaniBnoBR. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Defense.  The  Pen- 
tagon, Washington.  DC 

Dbab  Mb.  Sbcbbtabt:  We  are  eagerly 
awaiting  publication  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
Soviet  Military  Power  In  March  1988.  We 
beUeve  that  It  will  be  vitally  Important  in 
our  dellberatlona  on  the  def  enae  budget,  and 
our  abiUty  to  support  your  programs,  espe- 
cially the  vital  strategic  modemizatlim  pro- 
gram. 

Since  April  1984.  when  the  third  edition  of 
Soviet  Military  Power  appeared,  the  Presi- 
dent has  issued  a  Second  Presidential 
Report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  arms  control 


violations  on  October  10,  1984.  The  Presi- 
dent hss  also  stated  twice  in  press  ooofer- 
ences  that  there  have  been  serious  Soviet 
arms  control  violations.  Hence,  there  hss 
been  a  fundamental  top  level  change  in  atti- 
tude on  Soviet  compliance  behavior,  and 
this  should  be  reflected  In  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  Soviet  Military  Power. 

Two  Important  examples  should  be  point- 
ed out.  First,  there  are  credible  ptess  re- 
porta  that  the  Sovleta  now  have  8JO0  war- 
heads on  their  ICBM  force  aloae.  They 
have  achieved  this  total  by  deptoylng  four- 
teen warheads  on  each  88-18  despite  the 
fact  that  SALT  n  allows  only  ten.  This  total 
should  be  reflected  in  the  new  edition. 
Second,  there  are  credible  press  reports  that 
the  Sovleta  are  producing  more  than  thirty 
Backfire  bombers  per  year,  in  violation  of 
SALT  n.  This  too  should  be  reflected  in  the 
new  edition. 

There  are  many  other  compliance  rdated 
threat  facta  like  these  whldi  ahould  be  hon- 
estly treated.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
new  edition  of  Soviet  MlUtary  Power,  which 
we  hope  to  use  to  build  support  for  your  de- 
fense programs. 

With  wannest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

SiBVBSnmB, 
VJS.  Senator. 

UASbutb, 
Washington,  DC.  January  10,  IMS. 
The  PBBsnaiT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC 

Dbab  Mb.  Pbbbiiikbi.  Thank  you  for 
asking  the  State  Department  to  respond  to 
my  November  18. 1964  letter.  I  received  a  re- 
sponse from  them  on  January  7, 1988,  dassl- 
f led  Secret. 

I  now  have  another  unclassified  question. 
American  analyses  of  Soviet  military  doc- 
trine (reported  in  open  sources)  indicate 
that  the  Sovleta  would  be  most  likely  to  ini- 
tiate nudear  war  from  a  readiness  exercise 
or  from  a  crisis  In  whidi  they  increased 
readbMss.  Therefore,  n.&  inteUlgenoe  col- 
lections systems  used  to  monitor  Soviet  strar 
tegic  readiness  and  exerdaea.  some  of  whldi 
might  be  ooiMidered  National  Tedunlcal 
Means  of  SALT  veriflcstlnn.  would  also  be 
used  ss  early  warning  systems.  Are  the  Sovl- 
eta dellberatdy  Jf^wt^g  or  Interfering  with 
UjS.  Intelligence  collection  systems  whldi 
are  also  used  to  monitor  readiness  and  exer- 
cises, and  are  therefore  early  warning  sys- 
tems? 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

anvBSnafs, 
V.S.  Senator. 

COMSBaVATIVBS  AsK  Pbbsiiibrt  To  Coitpbomt 
SOVIBTS  OB  Abms-Coirbol  Violatiobs 

Washibutow.— Senator  Steve  Symms 
today  urged  President  Ronald  Reagan  to 
confront  the  Sovleta  in  Geneva  Monday 
with  evidence  of  numerous  arms-control 
treaty  violations. 

In  a  Irtter  to  the  President,  also  signed  by 
Senators  John  East  and  Jesse  Helms. 
Symms  said  "we  urge  you  to  have  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shulta  ImpreBS  upon  Sovlrt 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  in 
Geneva  the  necessity  of  ending  Soviet  SALT 
violations  as  a  precondition  to  serious  nego- 
tiation." They  added  that  such  a  diiplomatic 
confitMitatlon  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
expressed  desires  of  the  American  people, 
because  "for  many  years,  public  opinion 
polls  have  shown  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  dtizens  are  convinced  al- 
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ready  that  the  Sovleta  have  been  vlolattng 
aims-control  treaties." 

The  BenstoTi  bdleve  that  straightforward 
dIseiHslon  of  these  matters  with  the  Sovleta 
(and  an  end  to  tbdr  violatloas)  will  be  es- 
sential to  secure  the  Senate's  support  for 
sny  new  Geneva  treaty  and  will  strengthen 
the  public's  confidence  in  arms  oontroL 

To  date,  the  Prerident  has  informed  Con- 
gnas  of  31  vtolatiaiM.  In  his  letter  to  the 
President.  Synmis  has  added  another  43 
other  slgnifcant  violations  Symms  is  also 
adctaig  for  an  unclassified  analysis  of  the 
military  tanpieatlons  of  each  vMation  In  the 
President's  upcoming  arms  report  to  Con- 
gress, now  scheduled  for  delivery  on  Feb.  1. 

"The  attitude  that  a  cover-up  (of  Sovlrt 
violations)  is  necessary,  as  advocated  by 
some  iBiifiaslwisls  with  vested  Interest  in 
the  arms-control  community  is  totally 
wrong,"  Symms  said. 

AflBMW  tlie  serious  violations  listed  by 
Synmis  indude  the  large-scale  Jamming  of 
electronic  tdemetry  (signals  from  Sovlrt 
mlsBile  tasting),  the  oonstnietion  of  a  battle- 
Baanaaement  Anti-Ballasttic  Missile  Radar, 
and  the  illegal  deployment  of  new  types  of 
mtereontinental  Ballistic  MlssOes.  "This 
translates  into  a  8-to-l  advantage, 
Ing  Sovlrt  aocnncy  and  I 


VAi 

OMUuiisaowT 

Washington.  DC.  Jmmumry  4,  lOtS. 
The  PBBBiaarr, 
The  White  House, 
Woskimgton,  DC 

Dbab  Mb.  Pbbsibbwt:  As  the  new  Congress 
convenes,  we  fommend  you  for  the  two  re- 
porta  irtddi  you  sent  to  the  Senate  last  year 
detailing  Sovlrt  arms  oontrol  treaty  vlola- 
tlooL  The  first  of  these,  of  course,  was  your 
icport  of  January  33,  19*4:  the  second  was 
the  report  of  the  Presidential  General  Advi- 
sory Commission  (the  so«alIed  GAC 
Report)  which  you  transmitted  on  Ortober 
10,  1984.  Between  the  two  (tf  these  repocta. 
you  sent  notice  to  Congress  of  31  vedfie 
Sovlrt  violations  confirmed  by  the  Admlnia- 
tratlon. 

Important  as  these  two  reporta  were,  we 
nevertheless  believe  that  there  are  at  leart 
43  further  Sovlrt  SALT  vloiatlans  widdy  re- 
ported In  the  press  which  have  yrt  to  be 
confirmed  b^  the  AdministrBtioa.  These  are 
detailed  in  an  appendix  to  this  letter.  Staiee 
this  would  make  a  total  of  84  Sovlrt  viola- 
tions, we  believe  that  a  review  <tf  all  of  the 
43  vloiatlans  ou^t  to  be  Induded  in  your 
report  to  Congress  wliidi  has  been  an- 
nounced as  forthcoming  on  February  1  if 
the  meanliw  and  spirit  of  current  Uw  is  to 
be  fulfilled. 

Indeed,  the  neoeaslty  for  a  complete  and 
authoritative  review  of  all  Sovlrt  arms  con- 
trol violations  was  dearly  underilned  by  the 
excellent  letter  of  Natlanal  Security  Advlaor 
Robert  McFulane  to  the  Senate  and  Honae 
Armed  Snvloes  Committees,  dated  Noveoa- 
ber  SO.  1984.  on  the  status  of  further  report- 
ing on  the  Sovlrt  SALT  violations  It  is 
gratifying  that  Mr.  McFarlane  quoted  you 
as  saying  that  we  murt  take  Sovlrt  viola- 
tions "very  seriously"  because  they  "call 
into  question  important  security  beneflta 
from  srms  otmtrol  and  could  cteate  new  se- 
curity risks." 

Although  some  have  tried  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  the  GAC  R^ort.  Mr.  McFsr- 
lane  evldenUy  does  not.  It  is  dear  from  his 
letter  that  the  Administration  considers 
both  i^Mrta  of  equal  authority.  Indeed.  Mr. 
McFarlane  notes  that  both  of  these  presi- 
dential reporta  "conduded  that  the  Sovlrt 
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Unkm  haa.  in  fact.  vloUted  a  number  of  Im- 
portant arma  control  oommltmenta."  In 
thla.  be  echoes  your  own  statement  during 
your  June  14,  1M4  preaa  conference  that 
the  OAC  Report  was  "a  report  on  out-rlcbt 
Ttolatlons.  .  .  .  Tea,  there  have  been  thoae 
vlolatlona." 

Of  courae.  you  yourself  had  commissioned 
the  OAC  Report  on  November  19.  IMS. 
Moreover,  the  Report  itself  sUted  that 
"many  of  the  compliance  issues  considered 
in  the  report  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
V&  Oovemment."  Indeed,  the  seven  items 
in  your  January  report  are  also  mentioned 
In  the  OAC  review.  When  the  overlap  In 
ooverace  of  the  two  reporU  is  taken  into 
oooalderatlon.  moat  analysts  count  at  least 
SI  separate  violations. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  younelf  have  stated, 
"comidlanoe  with  arms  control  agnementa 
is  fundamental  to  the  arma  control  proccas." 
We  therefore  urge  you  to  have  Secretary  of 
State  Oeone  Shulta  preas  upon  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  in  Geneva 
the  absolute  necessity  of  endlnc  Soviet 
SALT  violations  as  a  precondition  to  serious 
necotiatlon. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  courae  of  action 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  expressed  de- 
sires of  the  American  people.  For  many 
years,  public  opinion  polls  have  shown  that 
the  overwhelmlnc  majority  of  our  dtlaens 
are  convinced  already  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  vlolatlnc  the  anna  control  treatlea. 
(Coplea  of  theae  polls  are  annexed  to  this 
letter.) 

Moreover,  such  a  course  of  action  would 
be  fully  in  accord  with  the  promises  of  the 
Republican  Party.  The  19M  Republican 
Party  Platform  stated:  "We  pledge  to  end 
the  Carter  cover-up  of  Soviet  violations  of 
SALT  I  and  n. ' 

The  19M  Republican  Party  Platform 
stated:  "Carter-Mondale  efforU  to  cover-up 
Soviet  violations  of  the  1973  Strategic  Arms 
|jin^fyn«»i-  Agreement  and  AnU-Ballistlc 
Mlasile  Treaty  emboldened  the  SovieU  to 
strengthen  their  military  posture.  We  con- 
demn theae  violations. .  . 

Moreover,  there  is  now  important  new  evi- 
dence that  this  cover-up  has  interfered  with 
the  pursuit  of  fruitful  and  equal  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  Former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  chief  architect  of  de- 
tente and  SALT  in  the  1970'b.  has  recently 
written  the  following:  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  have  often  barely  observed 
the  letter  of  agreementa;  in  some  cases,  they 
clearly  seem  to  have  violated  them."  (The 
Washington  Post.  December  16. 19S4) 

Previously.  Dr.  Kissinger  had  conceded 
that  Soviet  deployment  of  heavy  SS-19 
ICBMs  to  replace  light  88-lls  was  "sharp 
practice"  in  SALT  I.  and  that  Soviet  teatlng 
of  surface-to-air  missilfs  and  radars  In  an 
ABM  mode  was  an  "actual  violation"  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  But  now  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  added  a  highly  significant  admission: 
"Successive  administrations  have  been  re- 
luctant to  make  a  formal  charge  of  violation 
lest  they  undermine  the  domestic  support 
for  negotiation  and  because  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  about  it." 

But  now,  Mr.  Preaident.  the  cover-up  is 
ending  because  of  your  forthright  approach 
to  the  review  of  theae  violations.  The  atti- 
tude that  a  cover-up  is  necessary,  as  advo- 
cated by  some  professionals  with  vested  in- 
terests in  the  arms  control  community,  is  to- 
tally wrong.  On  the  contnury,  we  believe 
that  straightforward  discussion  of  these 
matters  with  the  Soviets  as  part  of  the  ne- 
gotiating process  will  immeasuratdy 
strengthen  the  public's  confidence  in  the 


arms  control  negotiations  and  is  essential  to 
securing  public  support  and  the  Senate's 
support  for  any  completed  treaty. 

That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  Include  in 
your  February  1  report  a  complete  analysis 
and  conclusions  with  regard  to  each  of  the 
43  spedftc  and  long-standing  compliance 
issues  which  we  have  annexed  to  this  letter. 
We  feel  that  the  omission  of  even  one  of 
these  Issues  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
McClure-Helma-Symms  amendment  which 
paased  the  Senate  unanlmoiialy  on  Septem- 
ber 32,  1983  on  a  93-0  roll  call  vote.  More- 
over, Section  37  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (the  Derwlnskl  Amend- 
ment) requires  reports  not  only  on  the  de- 
tection and  veriflcaUon  of  violations,  but 
also  on  the  veriflabUlty  of  VA.  and  Soviet 
arms  control  proposals. 

Mr.  Prerident.  we  believe  that  a  forthright 
approach  to  Soviet  SALT  vlolatlonB  with 
Mr.  Oromyko.  and  a  full  assessment  of  the 
additlAnal  4S  Soviet  vtolatlons  in  your  Feb- 
ruary 1  report  to  Congress  wUl  Immeasur- 
ably strengthen  J3&.  national  security  and 
lead  to  confidence  in  real  reductlona  of  nu- 
clear arms  in  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

SixvB  Smm. 

Jom  P.  Bast. 

Ji 

Amtxz:  UHCLMSiniD  List  or  43  Ui 
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Tkxatt  VioLATiom.  HI  Oasoi  or  MnxraxT 
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1.  Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  over  500 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehldea.  in  order 
to  come  down  to  the  SALT  n  level  of  3.390. 
The  Carter  Administration  claimed  this  de- 
activation to  be  the  principal  U.S.  military 
benefit  from  SALT  n.  This  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  the  most  militarily  significant 
Soviet  SALT  n  violation,  yet  it  haa  never 
been  reported  to  Congress  In  two  sueeearive 
Presidential  violations  reports.  Bven  the 
London  Boonomlst  has  pointed  this  out  as  a 
clear-cut  Soviet  SALT  n  vlolatloo.  The  only 
way  to  explain  this  glaring  omhskwi  Is  to 
postulate  that  your  Administration  has 
reached  some  secret  agreement  with  the  So- 
vieU exempting  them  from  this  deactiva- 
tion. If  this  is  the  case,  the  Senate  should 
have  been  informed.  Such  an  agreement 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  Sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Arms  Control  Act,  the  Case 
Act.  and  the  Jackson  Amendment  require- 
ment for  equal  levela  of  forces.  At  the  very 
least,  this  Soviet  violation  negatea  your  Ad- 
ministration's "Interim  restraint"  poUey  of 
"not  undercutting"  and  In  fact  complying 
precisely  with  the  unratified  SALT  n 
Treaty  as  long  as  the  Sovlsta  show  "equal 
restraint."  This  Soviet  failure  to  deactivate 
shows  no  restraint  at  all.  bacauss  while  the 
V&.  has  unilaterally  deactivated  193  strate- 
gic delivery  vehicles,  counted  In  SALT  n, 
carrying  over  900  warheads,  the  SovleU 
have  in  fact  been  adding  Backfire  and  Bear 
H  bombers  with  long  range  ALCM's.  SS-16 
mobile  ICBM's.  and  now  mobile  88-34  and 
88-39  ICBM's.  Typhoons.  SS-N-lS's.  SS-N- 
33's.  and  even  supersonic  and  other  cruise 
missiles  to  their  forces.  Thus  the  U.8.  is  en- 
gaged in  unilateral  disarmament  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  SALT  n  break-out 

Oeorge  Will  in  The  Washington  Post  of 
December  30,  1994  precisely  described  the 
State  Department's  aM>easement  of  the  So- 
viets while  the  U.8.  tmllaterally  complies 
with  SALT  II.  WIU  wrote: 


Although  the  SALT  II  agreement,  signed 
in  1979,  will  never  be  ratified,  both  sides 
have  agreed  not  to  'undercut'  it.  including 
iU  provision  limiting  both  sides  to  3.350 
long-range  bombera  and  mlasilas  The  Sovi- 
ets have  never  adhered  to  that  limit  and  in 
recent  weeks  have  passed  3JMW.  But  a  UA 
official  eager  for  continued  XJB.  unilateral 
compliance  with  SALT  II.  has  come  forth  to 
say:  'We  are  not  sure  that  the  "no-under- 
cut" provlsioa  (sic)  is  violated  if  the  SovleU 
do  not  keep  the  3J90  limit  on  mlssUes  and 
bombera.  It  means  not  complying,  but  does 
It  mean  undercutting?  The  Soviet  Union  has 
a  lot  of  people  wboae  Job  is  to  violate  agree- 
menta. and  a  lot  of  people  whose  Job  is  to 
try  to  bide  violations,  and  a  third  lot  whose 
Job  la  to  try  to  explain  away  violations  that 
are  detected.  Do  we  really  need  to  employ, 
in  the  State  Department,  a  lot  of  people  to 
help  with  the  ratlonallntion  by  distinguish- 
ing the  act  of  'undercutting*  agreemenU 
from  the  act  of  'not  complying  with'  agree- 
ments? 

On  June  34. 1993.  a  top  State  Department 
official  was  asked  what  the  difference  was 
between  the  SovleU  abiding  by  SALT  n  or 
adtoering  to  it  He  answered:  "...  If  one 
were  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  we  would  be  re- 
quiring the  SovieU  to  now  have  reduced  and 
continuing  to  reduce,  and  we're  not  requir- 
ing that  So  we're  not  requiring  that  they 
adhere  to  the  treaty  .  .  .  They  say  they  are 
not  bound  to  it"  The  SovleU  are  not  adher- 
ing to  or  abiding  by  SALT  n.  hence  they  are 
undercutting  it 

THE  aaaaaitr-aHapamiHsv  violatiomb 

3.  Soviet  violations  of  the  1963  Kennedy- 
Khniahchev  Agreement  by  deployment  of 
offensive  nuclear  d^very  capable  weapons 
in  Cuba  with  twice  the  capability  of  the  mla- 
siles  and  bombers  there  in  1963.  This  Soviet 
violation  done  in  the  eariy  1970s  was  par- 
tiaUy  reported  in  the  OAC  R^xnt.  but 
there  is  further  evidence  in  the  late  1970s 
and  eariy  19Ms.  Moreover,  this  Soviet  arms 
control  violation  is  so  important  that  It 
should  be  expUdtly  and  fully  treated.  Final- 
ly, you  yourself  have  publicly  accused  the 
SovieU  of  violating  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Agreement  twice,  and  you  have  been 
backed  up  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  CIA  Director,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Bven  the  State 
Department  concedes  that  on  several  occa- 
sions, the  SovieU  have  violated  the  "spirit" 
of  the  Keimedy-Khrushchev  Agreement  If 
the  SovleU  are  violating  the  agreement  that 
ended  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  1962,  does 
this  mean  the  VS.  is  back  into  a  nuclear 
crisU  with  the  Soviets? 

TBI  SOVm  VIOLATIOII  Of  ALL  SALT  n  CBLXiraa 

3.  Soviet  announced  intention  to  violate 
the  830,  1300.  and  1330  SALT  n  ceilings  on 
MIRVs  aixl  long-range  ALCMa.  and  Soviet 
programmatic  preparations  to  do  so  before 
SALT  n  expires  at  the  end  of  1995.  These 
preparations  include  impending  deployment 
of  the  MIRVed  88-34  and  88-35  ICBMa  in 
both  silo  and  mobOe  modes,  continued  pro- 
duction of  DelU  in  and  "Typhoon  subma- 
rinea.  and  production  of  Backfire  and  TU-05 
Bear  H  intercontinental  bombers  with  long- 
range  ALCMs.  And  all  Bears  should  count 
in  the  1330  ceilings,  because  they  can  carry 
the  long-range  AS-3  Kangaroo.  Meanwhile, 
the  VA.  plans  to  scrap  4  perfectly  oper- 
ational Poaeidon  submarines  In  order  to 
comply  unilateraUy  with  the  SALT  II  1300 
MIRV  ceUlng.  Again,  this  is  VS.  unilateral 
disarmament. 

Thus  the  SovleU  are  violating  all  the 
MIRV/ALCM  ceUings,  in  addition  to  violat- 


ing the  celling  of  3,350  on  total  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles.  The  SovieU  are  also 
violating  the  Article  IV  SALT  n  constraint 
on  developing  no  more  than  one  new  type 
ICBM.  the  key  constraint  of  SALT  U.  In 
sum.  the  SovieU  have  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing the  SALT  n  Treaty  into  a  hollow  shell, 
with  virtually  no  constrainU  on  them,  while 
the  VS.  has  committed  itself  to  precise  uni- 
lateral compliance  with  an  unratified 
treaty.  The  SovleU  have  added  over  300 
intercontinental  bombers  and  300  ICBMs  to 
their  forces  since  1979,  when  SALT  H  was 
signed,  according  to  official  Defoise  Depart- 
ment data. 

sovnr  TKAiiscsintBiics  ow  mz 

4.  Deploying  14  warheads  on  each  88-18, 
when  SALT  II  allows  only  10.  This  has  al- 
lowed the  SovleU  to  add  over  3.300  war- 
heads alone  to  their  ICBM  force  during  the 
year  of  1984  alone,  which  is  over  3  times  the 
number  of  warheads  the  MZ  wiU  add  to  the 
U.S.  ICBM  force  between  1987  and  1990,  If 
MZ  is  ever  deployed.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
Soviet  ICBM  fMce  carrying  over  8,500  war- 
heads, a  4  to  1  numerical  advantage  over  the 
UJB.,  and  a  8  to  1  advantage  considering 
Soviet  accuracy  and  megatonnage  advan- 
tagca.  Meanwhile,  the  VS.  has  reduced  the 
MZ  payload  from  14  warheads  to  10,  and 
has  reduced  MZ  throw-wei^t  in  order  to 
comply  with  SALT  H.  And  the  VS.  is  gratu- 
itously and  unilaterally  deactivating  54 
Titan  II  ICBMs,  one-third  of  our  ICBM 
megatonnage.  Morever,  the  MZ  program 
has  been  cut  in  half  since  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration. 

5.  Soviet  developing,  testing,  and  exercis- 
ing the  88-18  ICBM  rapid  reload  and  retire 
capability,  to  include  stockpiling  extra  mis- 
siles and  ground  support  equipment  near 
launch  sites,  in  violation  of  SALT  ITs  prohi- 
bition on  ICBM  rapid  reload  capability. 
Indeed,  the  SovieU  have  even  given  their 
hot-launched  88-11  and  SS-19  ICBMs  a 
reflre  capability,  in  addition  to  their  cold- 
launched  88-17. 

sovnr  ABM  aaxAKOUT 

6.  Soviet  developing,  testing  and  deploying 
an  ABM  rapid  reload  and  reflre  capability, 
prohibited  by  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

7.  Soviet  preparations  for  deployment  of  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense,  involving  ABM 
Battie  Management  Radars,  plus  ABM- 
mode  mobile  SAM  interceptors  and  ABM-3 
mobile  radars,  in  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty. 

8.  Soviet  preparations  for  a  second  ABM 
complex  defending  ICBMs  with  SAM-5, 
8AM-10,  and  SAM-13  ABM  interceptors,  in 
the  B^rasnoyarsk  region,  in  violation  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  The  SovieU  are  al- 
ready circumventing  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty  by  giving  the  modemiwd  Moscow 
ABM  system  the  capability  to  defend 
ICBMs. 

9.  Soviet  testing  of  surface-to-air  missiles 
in  a  prohibited  ABM  mode-8AM-5.  8AM- 
10,  and  8AM-13.  Former  Defense  Secretary 
lAlrd  charges  this  is  a  violation  of  the  SALT 
I  ABM  Treaty,  and  former  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  has  also  conceded  that  this 
was  a  "violation."  This  should  be  explicitly 
reported  on.  because  It  was  regarded  only  as 
a  "poMlble"  violation  in  the  OAC  Report. 
But  a  Soviet  defense  expert  has  even  admit- 
ted that  the  SovleU  have  tested  SAMs  in  a 
prohibited  ABM-mode. 

SOVIKTS  ncaXASX  the  KISK  op  NTTCLEAK  WAR 

10.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1971  Agreement 
to  Prevent  the  Risk  of  Nuclear  War,  by  Jam- 
ming U.S.  early  warning  detection  systems 
and  failing  to  notify  the  U.S.  of  this  Jam- 


ming. Am  the  1964  edition  of  Soviet  Military 
Power  states  on  page  35:  "The  SovieU  alao 
have  the  technological  capability  to  conduct 
electronic  warfare  against  space  systems." 
They  are  doing  thla.  These  are  aeU  of  elec- 
tronic warfare  in  spsce,  and  at  the  very 
least  should  inhibit  progress  in  further  arms 
control  negotiations  until  the  Jamming 
stops. 

SOVmS  O^'LOT  HBAVT  SS-lt  ICBM 

11.  Soviet  circumvention  of  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
by  their  deployment  of  their  heavy  88-19 
ICBM,  to  replace  their  light  88-11  ICBMs. 
This  helped  to  give  the  SovieU  a  6  to  1 
counterforoe  flrst  strike  superiority.  Al- 
though this  violation  was  oooflrmed  already 
in  the  OAC  Report  it  la  of  paramotmt  mili- 
tary significance  because  it  sextupled  the 
warheads  in  the  880  converted  aingle-war- 
head  88-11  silos.  It  therefore  should  be  ex- 
plicitly treated  by  the  Admlnlstratiao. 
Former  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird 
first  charged  Soviet  88-19  deployment  aa  a 
SALT  I  vkdation  in  1975.  Boiry  Kissinger 
called  It  "aharp  practice"  In  1979. 

13.  Concealment  of  the  exlstenoe  and 
heavy  throw-weight  of  the  88-19  heavy 
ICBM.  during  SALT  I  negotiations,  and  re- 
peated denial  of  their  intention  to  deidoy 
such  a  mlasQe  to  replace  their  light  88-11 
ICBM.  This  is  a  related  issue  of  Soviet  nego- 
tiating deception  on  the  moat  Important 
issue  of  SALT  1;  heavy  ICBM  oonstralnta. 
Again.  Kissinger  dkDed  the  88-19  deception 
"sharp  practice." 

I  VIOLATIOKa 


thus  circumventing  all  SALT  II  cHlings 
The  SovieU  have  made  preparations  not 
only  to  rapidly  reload  ICBM  silos,  but  slao 
to  rapidly  reload  8I2M  and  SLCM  subma- 
rines after  firing  their  missiles  at  i 


13.  As  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  De- 
Lauer  has  testified,  production  of  35  Back- 
fire bombers  pa-  year  f«-  several  yean,  in 
violation  of  Breshnev's  SALT  n  commit- 
ment not  to  produce  more  than  80  per  year. 
The  late  Soviet  Premier  Koaygln  on  August 
30.  1979.  told  U.8.  Senators  that  this  would 
be  a  violation,  and  that  the  VS.  could  abro- 
gate SALT  n  If  the  SovleU  did  thla. 

14.  Arctic  staging  of  the  Backfire  bomber. 
in  violation  of  BreshneVs  pledge  that  as  an 
integral  part  of  SALT  XL  the  SovieU  would 
not  give  the  Backfire  an  Intercontinental 
radius  capability. 

15.  Oiving  Backfire  a  refueling  capability. 
In  violation  of  BreshneVs  SALT  n  pledge 
not  to  ghre  Backfire  a  refueling  capability. 
All  of  theae  Backfire  constrainU  were  an  in- 
tegral part  of  SALT  n,  according  to  the 
Carter  Administration. 

16.  Equipping  Backfire  with  long-range 
ALCMs.  causing  It  to  count  in  the  SALT  n 
1320  MIRV/ALCM  ceiling  and  putting  the 
USSR  over  thla  celling. 

17.  Deceiving  the  VS.  on  the  Badcflre's 
inherent  range  of  8.900  to  11.000  kQometers. 
which  is  much  more  than  the  8.000  kOome- 
ter  range  of  the  obadete  Bison  bomber 
which  did  count  in  SALT  n. 

SOVBT  naATT  SLBM'S 

18.  Testing  and  preparation  to  deploy  the 
S8-NZ-23.  a  heavy  8LMB.  in  violation  of 
SALT  n's  prohibition  on  heavy  SLBMs. 
Even  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  beUeve  that 
this  is  a  Soviet  SALT  H  violation. 

SOVm  STOCKPUXD  ICBM's 

19.  Producing  and  deploying  old  stockpiled 
88-11  ICBMs  at  MRBM  and  IRBM  soft 
sites  for  covert  soft  launch,  in  circumven- 
tion of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  ceilings.  This 
was  one  of  the  OAC  Report's  "suspicious 
events."  and  it  is  an  important  Soviet  viola- 
tion. 

30.  M»'"*^'"'"g  several  thousand  Soviet 
stockpUed  ICBMs.  SLBMs.  and  SLCMs.  and 


aovisr  auBMAann  violatiowb 
31.  Coiwtructing  "Stretch  Y-dass"  sub- 
marinea  with  Illegal  missile  bay  sections, 
which  are  even  longer  than  the  original  bal- 
listic tolsslle  bay  sections,  snd  which  have  Q- 
legal  missile  tubes  penetrating  the  pressure 
hull  for  a  prohibited  type  of  long-range  su- 
personic SLCM  laundiera.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  Soviet  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  and  the  1974  agreed 
SALT  dismantling  procedurea.  because  It 
could  greatly  Increase  the  surprise  attack 
threat  to  VS.  bomber  forces. 

33.  Construction  of  over  68  strategic  sub- 
martnea.  when  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment allowed  only  62.  Moreover,  maintain- 
ing over  981  BlJWis,  when  SALT  I  allowed 
only  950. 


aoviBT  BKuai  or  dcactivati 

33.  Bringing  back  ICBMs  to  deactivated 
ICBM  complexea,  such  as  the  reported  de- 
ployment of  the  mobile  88-25  ICBM  at  the 
Turya  complex  where  88-20s  are  now  also 
deployed. 

aovnxa  bavb  t  toi-wgianuxmt  tern's 
24.  Soviet  develoiKnent  of  two  more  new 
type  ICBMs.  the  SS-Z-a6.  and  8S-Z-27. 
when  only  one  new  type  ICBM  la  allowed  by 
SALT  n.  and  the  SovieU  are  already  de- 
ploying two  other  new  type  ICBMs,  the  88- 
24  and  88-25. 


sovma  BCVBor  rowaaruL  aaw  wa 

25.  Additional  and  recent  Soviet  violations 
of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  IVeaty  yldd 
limit  of  ISO  kilotosia.  such  as  one  on  October 
37, 1984.  and  one  on  December  16. 1984.  An- 
other Soviet  underground  test  registering 
7.2  on  the  Rkditer  scale  was  r^orted  in  late 
Decembo-.  WhOe  the  January  23. 19M  Prea- 
Idential  Report  listed  Soviet  violations  of 
the  TTBT  as  "likely,"  these  more  recent 
violations  provide  more  evidence  allowtng  a 
stronger  Judgment 

sovms  Bomas  OH  PUBSB 

26.  ^nolating  BreidmeVs  SALT  I  pledge 
not  to  build  mobOe  ICBMs,  by  bufkUng  and 
deploying  mobile  88-16  ICBMs  during  the 
time  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  was  in 
effect  Evm  President  Carter  conceded  in 
1977  that  the  SovleU  had  deirioyed  mobile 
ICBMs. 

SOVmS  HAVB  CAFABILITT  POS  aOCUAB 
WXAPOaa  IM  8PACB 

27.  Keeping  18  88-9  FracttoDal  OrMtal 
Bombardment  ICBMs  operational  at  a  test 
range,  in  drcumvention  of  the  SALT  I  In- 
terim  Agreement  constraint  on  ICBM 
launchen  and  prohibition  of  operatianal 
launchers  at  test  rangea.  Bven  the  Carter 
Administration  conceded  this  SALT  I  viola- 
tion in  lU  analysis  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
This  deployment  also  drcumvenU  the  1967 
U.a-8ovlet  Treaty  banning  nudear  ^ 
in  outer  I 


aovms  ABMiT  am  noLknom 
28.  FsUure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs  on 
time  under  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
and  the  1974  agreed  SALT  dismantling  pro- 
cedures, and  continuous  falsification  of  offi- 
cial deactivation  reports.  The  SovieU  actual- 
ly admitted  in  March.  1976  that  they  had 
failed  to  deactivate  the  required  numbCT  of 
ICBMs.  and  that  therefore  they  were  in  vio- 
lation. They  remained  in  violation  through 
1082. 


i:8AJlAV. 
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■OTBT  MLT  BKimOIl*  TIOUTI  OOOD  rAITR 

uQoiBiMiirr  or  mooriATioiis 
».  Soviet  wlthholdlnc  from  their  SALT  n 
Data  Exehance  ReporU  of  the  fact  that 
their  AS-3  Alr-t»«urfac8  MlHtle  deployable 
on  over  100  Bear  bombeia  hai  a  fame  of  6S0 
kUometers  and  therefore  should  be  counted 
In  the  SALT  II  MIRV/ALCM  oeillnc.  Thla 
violation  was  flrst  revealed  by  the  first  edl- 
Uon  of  Soviet  Military  Power  in  IMl. 

30.  Soviet  mlsrepreeentatlon  of  Backfire 
range  and  refuellnc  capabilities  In  SALT  II 
necotlatlons.  Even  SALT-seUer  Strobe  Tal- 
bott  concedes  this  Soviet  deception. 

31.  Soviet  concealment  of  the  full  ranee  of 
the  SS-N-«  SLBM  durinc  SALT  I  negotia- 
tions. 

33.  Soviet  falsification  of  their  troop  daU 
In  the  Mutual  Balanced  Force  ReducUons 
negotiations. 

33.  Soviet  withholding  notification  of 
their  deployed  SS-16  mobUe  ICBMs  from 
their  SALT  11  DaU  Exchange  Reports. 

34.  Increaslnc  Soviet  use  of  large-eeale  and 
deliberate  strategic  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, and  deception.  Including  telemetry 
encryption  and  Jamming  of  UA  telemetry 
coUectlon  capabilities.  These  aeUvlttes  vio- 
late both  SALT  I  and  SALT  IL  and  have 
been  increasing  since  SALT  negotiaUoos 
began  In  1969.  They  are  confirmed  as  delib- 
erate by  a  Soviet  military  dictionary. 

35.  Creation  of  a  new  Soviet  ABM  test 
range  in  19TS  without  the  required  prior  no- 
tlflcaUon.  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

3«.  Soviet  fslslflratlon  of  their  deacUva- 
tion  of  excess  ABM  test  range  launchers  In 
1974. 

sovms  vioun  nasr  tnunoic  Aim 


UM 


37.  Repeated  Soviet  violaUons  of  the  1963 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  since  196S.  con- 
tinuing through  the  present.  The  1964  vent- 
ing level  was  as  high  as  the  1965  venting 
itself.  This  violation  was  partially  reported 
in  the  OAC  Report,  but  more  evidence  has 
since  become  available. 

36.  Soviet  fllgbt-testlng  of  their  SS-34  and 
8S-aS  at  night,  with  the  mobile  launchers 
continuous  concealed  by  camouflage, 
thereby  violating  the  SALT  II  provision 
that  the  DA  must  be  able  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  m  new  mlaalle  and  Its 
launcher. 

39.  Soviet  deployment  of  the  S8-30. 
having  ICBM  range  capability,  as  a  circum- 
vention of  both  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
ceilings  on  ICSM  launchers.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  falsified  their  Data  Exchange  by  not 
including  aU  their  S8-30s. 

40.  Soviet  deployment  of  "IIIZ  silos"  with 
a  deceptive  configuration  similar  to  a  mis- 
sile launch  silo,  confusing  the  V&.  as  to  the 
number  of  Soviet  ICBM  silos  between  1970 
and  1973. 

41.  Soviet  achievement  of  "unilateral  ad- 
vantages" through  their  circumvention  and 
violations  of  SALT  I  and  n.  These  unilater- 
al advantages  violate  the  1972  Agreement 
on  Basic  Principles  of  U.S.-Sovlet  Relations, 
which  is  mentioned  In  the  Preamble  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  as  a  fundamental  element 
of  SALT  n. 

4X  Soviet  violation  of  the  June  1973 
Agreement  on  the  Prevention  of  Nulcear 
War.  through  their  actions  In  the  October 
1973  Middle  East  War. 

43.  Use  of  submarine  berthing  tunnels  to 
hide  Soviet  SLBM  submarines,  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  both  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II  banning  deliberate  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, and  deception  which  Impedes  verifica- 
tion. 


As  the  late  Soviet  leader.  NlkiU  Khru- 
shchev dupUcitously  prophesied,  in  regard 
to  the  first  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty, 
the  1963  Limited  Test  Ban  Treatr  "If  aome 
side  violates  the  assumed  commitments,  the 
initiators  of  this  violation  will  cover  them- 
selves with  shame,  they  will  be  branded  by 
all  the  people  of  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  as  you  yourself  stated  so 
eloquently  before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral AssemUy  on  June  17.  1963:  Simply  col- 
lecting agreements  will  not  bring  peace. 
Agreements  genuinely  reinforce  peace  only 
when  they  are  kept  Otherwise  we  are  build- 
ing a  paper  castle  that  will  be  blown  away 
by  the  winds  of  war. 

As  former  Arms  Control  Director  Roatow 
teatlfied  to  Congress  In  July.  1961:  No  arms 
control  agreement  can  contribute  to  the 
goal  of  a  peaceful  world  unless  we  have  con- 
fidence that  the  Soviet  Union  is  abiding  by 
Its  terms. 

In  1935.  prior  to  World  War  XL  Sir  Win- 
ston CburehlU  challenged  the  British  Gov- 
eniment  over  whether  or  not  Hitler's  Nail 
Oermany  was  complying  with  the  arms  con- 
trol provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  In 
the  House  of  Commons.  ChurchlU  empha- 
sfaKd  that:  "The  worst  crime  Is  not  to  tell 
the  truth  to  the  public .  . 

[Prom  the  Waltham  (MA)  News-Tribune. 

July  37. 1964] 

Poll:  Womit  Abb  Biooa  Cold  Wab  Hawks 

WAsmnoToii.— A  nationwide  poll  coaunla- 
sloned  by  a  conservative  think  tank  shows 
that  Americans  largely  have  a  tough  view  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  women  take  a  harder 
line  than  men  on  key  security  Issues. 

The  poll,  released  today  by  The  Heritage 
Foundation,  shows  that  of  those  questioned. 
97  percent  believe  the  Soviets  are  vfctlattng 
arms  control  and  other  International  agree- 
ments. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  73  percent  of 
the  women  questioned,  compared  to  46  per- 
cent of  the  men.  said  the  main  reason  for 
the  deterioration  of  superpower  relations 
was  Soviet  hostility  toward  democracy  and 
the  Western  worid. 

The  Heritage  Foundation,  a  cooaenpatlve 
research  institute  in  Washington.  D.C..  com- 
missioned Slndllnger  *  Co.  of  Media.  Pa.,  to 
conduct  the  study  of  2.358  people  nationally 
between  June  36  and  July  9. 

The  poll  asked  questions  about  VA.  secu- 
rity Issues  and  superpower  relations.  While 
there  Is  a  "gender  gap"  on  these  iasues.  the 
Foundation  said.  "The  nature  of  the  gap 
contradicts  conventional  wisdom.  Rather 
than  being  softer  or  more  dovlah  than  men. 
women  seem  tougher  and  take  a  harder  line 
on  key  Issues." 

Among  lU  flndlnga:  96  percent  of  all  those 
poUed  believe  the  United  States  should  not 
sign  any  arms  accord  with  the  Soviets  untU 
the  United  States  Is  certain  it  can  monitor 
and  verify  compliance  65  percent  favored 
Reagan's  "Star  Wars"  space  defense  pro- 
gram. 

(From  the  Dubuque  (lA)  Telegraph  Herald. 

July  27. 1964] 

A  Natioiiwii»  Poll 

Washikotok.— A  nationwide  poU  commis- 
sioned by  a  conservative  think  tank  shows 
that  Americans  largely  have  a  tough  view  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  women  take  a  harder 
line  than  men  on  key  security  issues. 

The  poll,  released  today  by  The  Heritage 
Foundation,  shows  that  of  those  questioned. 
97  percent  believe  the  Soviets  are  violating 
arms  control  and  other  International  agree- 
ments. 


TBACKnO  TRB  POUCT  PBOCBSS  Vt 
WASHDMTOa 


New  Poll  on  National  Security  Issues: 
During  the  two  week  period  from  June  26  to 
July  9  the  Slndllnger  national  polling  orga- 
nlaUion  conducted  a  nationwide  poll  com- 
missioned by  the  Heritage  Foundation  of 
2.256  persons  on  UA-8ovlet  relations  and 
other  security  issues.  The  results  show  that 
the  public  believes  by  a  huge  margin  that 
the  Soviets  cannot  be  trusted.  Also,  a  signifi- 
cant matority  support  a  policy  of  countering 
the  Soviet  threat,  including  deployment  of 
the  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  known  as 
"Star  Wars." 

The  gist  of  some  of  the  questions  and  the 
results: 

Do  you  believe  that  the  USSR  Is  violating 
Its  arms  control  agreements? 

Tes.  96.6%:  no.  5.%  don't  know.  2.7%. 

Should  the  U.S.  enter  Into  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty  with  the  USSR  that  does  not  ab- 
solutriy  assure  that  the  VS.  can  verify  that 
the  USSR  Is  otaaervlng  the  treaty? 

Tea.  4.6%:  no.  96.0%;  dont  know  .2%. 

Should  the  U.S.  offer  concessions  to  lure 
the  Soviets  back  to  negotiations  or  remain 
firm  and  only  offer  concessions  if  Moscow 
does? 

UjB.  Should  offer  concessions.  35.1%:  offer 
concession!  only  If  the  Soviets  do.  02.6%; 
dont  know.  2.1% 

Would  you  favor  developing  a  system 
which  would  protect  much.  If  not  all,  of  the 
population  from  nuclear  destruction,  by  a 
balllstle  mlssUe  defense? 

Tea.  6X6%:  no,  15.3%:  dont  know,  2.2%. 

Should  the  U.S.  encourage  or  support  dis- 
sidents and  ethnic  minorities  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  USSR  with  the  objective  of 
poliUcal  llberallaatlon  in  these  countries? 

Tes.  7X0%;  no.  19.9%;  don't  know,  6.1%. 

Would  you  say  that  the  situation  In  Cen- 
tral America  is  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
theUA? 

Tes,  66.5%:  no.  32.6%;  don't  know,  .9%. 

State  Department  Bonuses:  A  list  of  85  re- 
cipients of  executive  bonuses  for  senior 
career  foreign  service  officers  has  been  re- 
leased by  the  State  Department.  It  Includes 
five  bonuses  of  620.000  each.  39  at  $10,000 
and  26  at  leaser  amounts.  The  recipients  are 
selected  by  boards  of  fellow  foreign  service 
officers,  who  may  be  friends  or  even  subor- 
dinates of  the  candidates  In  the  rest  of  the 
government,  decisions  on  executive  bonuses 
are  made  by  management.  Le..  by  the  Presi- 
dent's appointees.  But  the  foreign  service 
has  agreed  with  iU  labor  unions  to  preclude 
management  from  participating  In  the  deci- 
sion w-^'wy  process,  to  prevent  the  "pollti- 
dxation"  of  the  foreign  service.  Some  con- 
tend that  the  real  effect  is  to  prevent  the 
Administration  from  exercising  its  manage- 
ment responsibility. 

The  1984  awards  Include  $20,000  for 
Charles  Kay,  who  was  President  Carter's 
deputy  director  of  the  TJS.  Information 
Agency  for  four  years,  and  $10,000  each  for 
Thomas  Enders,  relieved  eariler  this  year  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Michael  Armaoost.  recently  named 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  over 
conservative  objections.  Most  surprising  was 
a  $20,000  top  bonus  for  Ronald  Spiers,  who 
as  Under  Secretary  for  Management  is  in 
overall  charge  of  the  bonus  program.  Pity 
the  poor  board  members— it  U  tough  to  vote 
against  a  bonus  for  the  boss. 


U.8.SBBATB. 

WaAington.  DC.  Janvarg  It.  IU4. 
Hon.  ROMALB  Rbaoam, 

Tht  WhUt  Mouae.  Waahington,  DC. 

Dub  Mb.  PBBsnawr  We  greatly  appreci- 
ate your  excellent  recent  President's  Report 
to  Congress  on  Soviet  Noncompliance  with 
Arms  Control  Agreements.  We  believe  that 
the  report  has  serious  implications  for  na- 
tional security,  and  we  intend  to  cooperate 
with  you  fully  In  dealing  with  the  increased 
threat  to  United  States  national  security 
which  Soviet  SALT  violations  represent. 

Tour  report  sUtes  that  there  is  "an  ex- 
panding pattern  of  Soviet  violations  or  pos- 
sible violatlona  of  arms  control  agreements." 
It  also  states  that  "additional  issues  of  con- 
cern are  under  acUve  study."  State  Depart- 
ment policy  guidance  for  public  diplomacy 
has  stated  that  "The  SovieU  are  violating  or 
probably  violating  certain  provisions  of 
other  major  agreements.  There  have  been 
^^I^H^1^?p^'  Soviet  acUvlties  over  the  past 
year  which  have  added  to  our  concern." 

We  strongly  agree  with  you.  The  legisla- 
tive history  in  the  Senate  of  the  amendment 
requesting  your  report  on  Soviet  SALT  vio- 
lations specified  that  aU  Soviet  violations  of 
both  the  letter  and  the  q>lrit  of  aU  arms 
control  treaUes  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
party  should  be  provided  in  an  unclassified 
report.  In  particular,  therefore,  we  request  a 
futher  public  report  on  some  serious  new 
Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty  re- 
ported recently  In  the  press: 

Production  of  more  than  30  Backfire 
bombers  per  year, 

Arctic  stagbig  of  Backfire  bombers; 

The  Intercontinental  range  of  8.900  kilo- 
meters and  refueling  capability  of  the  Badc- 
flre  bomber. 

Continued  production  of  TU-95H  Bear 
bombers  to  be  equipped  with  long  range 
cruise  missiles; 

Development  of  a  new  heavy  Submarine- 
Launched  Ballistic  Missile,  the  S8-NX-23: 

Early  deployment  of  100  S5-X-24  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missiles  carrying  Mul- 
tiple-Independently-Targetable  Re-entry  ve- 
hicles. In  single  wartiead  S8-11  ICBM  sUos; 

Soviet  admission  in  November  1983  at  the 
SALT  Standing  Consultative  Commission  of 
the  fact  that  their  forces  exceed  all  three 
SALT  n  ceilings  on  MIRVs  and  bombers 
equipped  with  long  range  cruise  mlssOes. 
820. 1200,  and  1320; 

The  Soviet  refusal  to  dismantle  over  250 
strategic  delivery  vehicles  by  the  end  of 
1961  in  order  to  comply  with  the  SALT  II 
ceiling  of  2250  strategic  delivery  vehicles: 
and  continued  expansion  of  their  forces 
since  1981; 

The  seriously  Increased  and  widespread 
pattern  of  Soviet  camouflage,  concealment, 
and  deception. 

Several  additional  well  known  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  SALT  II  need  to  be  reported 
upon: 

S8-18  rapid  reload  refire  capability  as  a 
violation  of  the  SALT  n  prohibition  on 
rapid  reload  and  refire  capabilities: 

Deployment  of  A8-3  Kangaroo  Air  to  Sur- 
face missiles  with  range  of  "650  KUometers" 
(see  Soviet  Military  Power)  on  100  TU-95 
Bear  bombers,  in  further  violation  of  the 
SALT  n  Data  Exchange  and  the  1330  ceU- 

inr. 

Deployment  of  new  long  range  air- 
launched  cruise  mlssQes  on  Bear  and  Back- 
fire bombers,  in  further  violation  of  the 
1320  celling. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  some  recent 
press  reports  of  Soviet  violations  of  the 


SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  which  also  need  to  be 
reported  on: 

Soviet  testing  of  Surface-to-air  missiles  in 
a  prohibited  ABM  mode,  such  as  SAM-5s. 
SAM-lOs.  and  SAM-12b; 

Deployment  of  five  other  prohibited 
Battle-Manavement'  radara.  In  addition  to 
the  Abalakovo  radar 

Development  and  mass  production  of  a 
prohibited  mobile,  rapidly  deployable  ABM. 
the  ABM-3  and  IU  8H-04  and  8H-06  inter- 
ceptor missOes  and  mobile  radars; 

Testing  of  a  prohibited  ABM  rapid  reload 
and  refire  capabiUtr. 

Deidoyment  of  a  prohibited  nation-wide 
ABM  defense; 

Deployment  of  more  than  100  ABM 
launidiers  around  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  we  strongly  support  your 
ef  f  orU  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  arms 
control  process  by  challenging  Soviet  SALT 
violations.  We  aU  are  trying  to  safeguard 
world  pttfT 

As  you  yourself  said  at  the  United  Natlooa 
General  Assembly  on  June  17. 1963: 

"Simply  collecting  agreemenU  wHl  not 
bring  peace.  AgreemenU  genuinely  rein- 
force peace  only  when  they  are  kept  Other- 
wise we  are  building  a  paper  castle  that  wOl 
be  blown  away  by  the  winds  of  war." 

And  as  former  Reagan  Adminlstratlan 
Arms  Control  Director  Eugene  Rostow  testi- 
fied to  Congress  In  J^ily  1961:  "No  arms  con- 
trol agreement  can  oontrlbate  to  the  goal  of 
a  peaceful  world  unless  we  have  confUtence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  abiding  by  IU 
terms." 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  prompt 
responsiveness  to  this  request 

With  warmest  peraooal  regards. 
Sincerely. 
Jesse  Helms.  iMiry  Pressler.  Roger  W. 
Jepsen.    Steven    Symms.    James    A. 
McClure.    Jeremiah    Denton.    Orrin 
Hatch.  Bob  Kasten. 

U.8.SBIATB. 

WaOiingtoK  DC.  Januarw  27. 1M4. 
Hon.  RoRALS  Rbaoam. 
ThePnaident, 
The  White  Houae.  WaOUngton,  DC 

Dbab  Mb.  PBBsnaT:  We  strongly  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  statesmanlike  leader- 
ship in  publiahing  The  President's  Report 
to  the  Congress  on  Soviet  Noncompliance 
with  Arms  Control  AgreemenU  This  was  an 
excellent  report  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  to  strengthen  United  States 
naUonal  security  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
SALT  violations. 

Tet  we  respectfully  suggest  there  is  more 
to  be  done.  We  need  not  remind  you  that 
the  July  1960  Republican  Party  Platform 
explicitly  states: 

"The  Republican  Party  deplore*  the  at- 
tempU  of  the  Carter  Administration  to 
cover-up  Soviet  non-compliance  with  arms 
control  agreemenU  ...  We  pleOoe  to  end 
the  CartCT  cover-up  of  Soviet  violations  of 
SALT  I  and  n."  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  has  been  widely  discussed  in  the  intelli- 
gence community  that  there  were  over  32 
outstanding  cases  of  Soviet  SALT  and  other 
arms  control  violations  which  occurred 
under  the  Carter-Mondale  Administration 
prior  to  July  1080.  and  which  were  covered 
up  or  explained  away  by  the  Carter-Mon- 
dale Administration.  Intelligence  informa- 
tion on  some  of  these  SALT  violations  was 
sctually  suppressed  by  the  Carter-Mondale 
Administration,  which  issued  a  White  Paper 
In  Ffebriiary  1978  giving  the  SovleU  a  clean 
bUl  of  health  on  SALT  I  compliance.  Many 
of  the  multiple  Soviet  SALT  I  violations 


have  been  confirmed  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  and  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary lAird. 

We  have  carefully  studied  the  seven  vlcda- 
tions  in  your  recent  report  We  bdleve  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  seven 
Soviet  SALT  and  arms  control  treaty  viola- 
tions dted  in  your  report  were  either  detect- 
ed after  the  July  1960  Platform  Statement 
or  became  conclusive  after  that  time. 

Tour  report  states  that  there  Is  "an  ex- 
panding pattern  of  Soviet  vloiatloos  or  pos- 
silde  vkrtatlons  of  arms  control  agreemenU" 
It  also  states  that  "Additional  issues  of  con- 
cern are  under  active  study."  State  Dqiart- 
ment  policy  guidance  for  public  dipkmacy 
has  stated  that  "The  SovteU  are  vMating  or 
probably  violating  certain  prorisfcips  of 
other  major  agreemenU  There  have  been 
additional  Soviet  activities  over  the  past 
year  whldi  have  added  to  our  concern." 

We  strong^  agree.  The  legislative  history 
in  the  Senate  of  the  ameiwliurut  requesting 
your  rqwrt  on  SovlK  SALT  vloUtlops  speci- 
fied that  an  Soviet  violatloas  of  both  the 
letter  snd  the  «>lrtt  of  aO  arms  oontiol  trea- 
ties to  whtefa  the  SovleU  are  party  should 
be  provided. 

AooonUngly.  we  respectfully  request  an 
additional  Presidential  report  on  aU  Soviet 
SALT  I  and  n  and  other  anas  eontral 
treaty  violations  which  occurred  prior  to 
July  1900.  Some  of  these  pre-1960  SALT  I 
violations,  such  as  Soviet  deployment  of  the 
SS-19  ICBM  and  Soviet  cotMtruettai  of 
ABM  Battle-Management  radars  and  ABM 
mode  SAM  teaU  appear  to  be  even  more 
conclusive  and  serious  than  the  aeven  cases 
in  your  report  Moreover,  many  of  them 
have  been  couflrmed  by  Dr.  ITIsilngfr  and 
Secretary  Laird.  We  therefore  request  that 
you  update  the  Carter-Mondale  White 
Paper  of  197X 

We  also  request  that  you  send  to  us  a  copy 
of  the  repi»t  of  your  Arma  Control  General 
Advisory  Committee  analyring  seventeen 
Soviet  arms  contnri  violatlona  sinoe  1068. 

Attached  is  an  unrlasslfled  partial  Ust  of 
these  Soviet  SALT  and  other  arms  contnd 
treaty  violations  whldi  were  covered-up  by 
the  Carter-Mondsle  Administration. 

Mr.  President  we  stromly  support  efforts 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  arms  control 
process  by  challenging  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions. We  all  are  trying  to  safeguard  world 
peace. 

As  you  yourself  said  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  June  17. 1962: 

"Simply  collecting  agreemenU  will  not 
bring  peace.  AgreemenU  genuinely  rein- 
force peace  only  when  they  are  kept  Other- 
wise we  are  building  a  paper  castle  that  win 
be  blown  away  by  the  winds  of  war." 

And  as  former  Reagan  Administration 
Arms  Omtrol  Director  Eugme  Rostow  tesU- 
fled  to  Congress  in  July  1981:  'Vo  arms  con- 
trol agreement  can  contribute  to  the  goal  erf 
a  peaceful  wo^  unless  we  have  oonfldenoe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  abiding  by  IU 
terms." 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Jesse  Helms.  Jeremiah  Denton.  James 
A.    McClure.    Larry    Pressler.    Orrin 
Hatch.  Roger  W.  Jepaen.  Bob  Kasten. 
Steven  Symms. 

Sovnr  SALT  I  Am  II  ViOLATiom  Covbd- 
nr  ST  Cabtkb-Mohsalb  Aumuiisuaxiob 

A.  SALT  I  AnU-Ballistic  MissQe  Treatr. 
1.  Soviet  SAM  testing  in  an  ABM  mode. 
Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
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hat  conceded  thto  ia  a  Soriet  SALT  "vloU- 
Uon"  on  September  12. 1M2. 

a.  Soviet  deplojrment  of  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement Radan. 

3.  Soviet  ABM  camouflage. 

4.  Soviet  falaiflcatlon  of  ABM  deaetiva- 
tkm. 

5.  Soviet  creaUon  of  a  new  ABM  Teat 
Range  without  the  required  prior  notifica- 
tion. 

6.  Soviet  deployment  of  a  rapidly  deploya- 
Ue.  mobUe  ABM. 

B.  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  Offen- 
sive weapons: 

1.  Soviet  deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19 
lt3M  as  the  replacement  for  the  light  8S- 
11 ICBM.  which  is  the  moat  dangerous  of  all 
Soviet  SALT  vioUtktns.  On  August  12.  19T9, 
Dr.  Henry  Kladnger  conceded  that  this  de- 
ployment consUtuted  "sharp  practice"  by 
the  Soviets.  In  1074.  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  Laird  termed  S8-19  deployment 
a  clearcut  "violation". 

2.  Soviet  faUure  to  deaeUvate  old  ICBMs 
on  time,  and  falsification  of  of fldal  reports. 

3.  Bringing  back  ICBM  equipment  to  a  de- 
activated ICBM  complex. 

4.  Keeping  18  S8-«  ICBMs  lUegally  oper- 
ational at  a  test  range,  which  was  conceded 
in  the  explanation  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty. 

5.  Soviet  deployment  of  "HI  X"  silos  with 
a  configuration  similar  to  a  missile  launch 
silo. 

6.  Soviet  massive  use  of  deliberate  camou- 
flage, concealment,  and  deception  which  ac- 
tually increased  after  1972.  and  which  con- 
stituted deliberate  Interference  with  United 
Statea  National  Technical  Means  of  verifica- 
tion: encryption  of  mlasUe  telemetry:  cam- 
ouflage of  ICBM  testing,  production,  de- 
ployment; concealment  of  SLBM  submarine 
construction,  berthing,  construction  of 
dummy  submarines  and  their  concealment, 
construction  of  berthing  tunnels, 

7.  Constructing  over  M  strategic  aubma- 
rtnes,  when  only  63  were  allowed. 

8.  S8-20  mobile  missile  deployment,  which 
should  count  as  mobile  ICBM  deployment. 

9.  Violation  of  Breshnev's  pledge  not  to 
build  mobile  ICBMs. 

10.  Deploying  SS-11  ICBMs  at  SS-4 
MRBM  sites,  probably  having  a  covert  soft 
launch  capability. 

11.  Keeping  about  1.300  to  several  thou- 
sand old  ICBMs  stockpiled  for  both  covert 
soft  launch  and  rapid  reload  of  sUos  for 
refire. 

C.  SALT  n  Treaty 

1.  Soviet  encryption  of  telemetry  on  S8- 
NX-20  "Typhoon"  SLBM. 

2.  Soviet  encryption  of  telemetry  on  SS-18 
Mod  Z  ICBM. 

3.  Soviet  encryption  of  telemetry  on  SS- 
NZ-19  8LCM. 

4.  Soviet  encryption  of  telemetry  on  SS-30 
IRBM. 

5.  Soviet  camouflage  of  new  submarines. 

0.  Soviet  B&-M  deployment 

7.  Soviet  continued  stockpiling  of  SS-18 
mobUe  ICBMs. 

8.  Soviet  AS-3  Kangaroo  Air-to-Surfaee 
mlasllea  with  range  of  850  kilometers  on  the 
TU-95  Bear  bomber. 

9.  Soviet  AS-6  Air  to  Surface  miasUe  with 
range  of  1.000  kilometers  on  Backfire  bomb- 
ers. 

10.  Reported  Soviet  rapid  reload  and 
refire  exerdaes  for  the  SS-18  cold-launched 
ICBM. 

D.  Other  Aims  Control  Treaty  Violations 
Covered-up  by  Carter  Admlnstratlon 

1.  Over  30  unambiguous  Soviet  ventings  of 
radioactive  debris  from  underground  nucle- 
ar tests  in  violation  of  the  1983  Limited  Teat 


Ban  Treaty.  Theae  ventings  are  all  un- 
equivocal, and  resulted  in  the  spread  of 
radio-active  debris  outside  of  Soviet  borders. 

a.  Over  eight  Soviet  imderground  nuclear 
weapons  tesU  probably  over  180  kllotons.  In 
violation  of  the  1974  Threah-hold  teat  Ban 
Treaty. 

3.  Over  six  Soviet  violations  of  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khruahchev  Agreement  of  1982. 

(a)  Soviet  Combat  Brigade  In  Cuba. 

(b)  Golf  and  Echo  Class  submarinea  at 
Cienfuegoa. 

(c)  Cienfuegoa  strategic  submarine  base 
with  nuclear  warhead  storage  facUlty. 

(d)  Nuclear  delivery  capable  alrcisft  40 
MIO-23  or  27  Floggers.  12  TD-98  Bear 
bombers  with  operable  bomb-bays. 

(e)  Use  of  Cuba  aa  a  revolutionary  base. 

(f )  Probable  Biological  and  Chemical  War- 
fare PadliUes. 

U  A  SmATS, 
Waahington.  DC  Jutj/  i.  lUt 
Dr.  EuoBNK  Roatow, 

Director.  UJ>.  Amu  Control  and  Diaarma- 
ment  Agenep.  WcMMngton,  DC 

Dbax  Da.  RosTOw:  The  lasue  of  verlflaba- 
Ity  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  anna  control  proe- 
eaa.  There  U  a  wMeapread  sentiment  in  Con- 
gress that  no  significant  protreas  In  anaa 
control  can  be  made  unices  the  people  of 
the  United  Statea  are  assured  of  the  verifl- 
abtllty  of  any  agreement,  or  propoaed  agree- 
ment. 

We  are  therefore  oonoemed  that  ACDA 
has  not  taken  the  InltiaUve  to  assure  Oon- 
greaa  and  the  American  people  that  It  la  ad- 
dreastng  the  Issue  of  verlflabillty  In  a  forth- 
right manner.  We  note  that  ACDA  waa  very 
slow  In  recreating  the  VerlflcaUan  Bureau, 
and  that  even  now.  a  year  after  you  took 
office,  the  Bureau  has  not  been  fully 
staffed.  In  addition,  there  are  key  laniea  on 
verlf lability  which,  to  our  knowledge.  ACDA 
has  neither  examined  nor  reported  on  to 
Congress  despite  the  Intense  pubUe  Interest 
in  their  reaolution.  These  lasuea  Include: 

The  verlf labUlty  of  the  unratified  but  not 
withdrawn  ThreahoM  Test  Ban  Treaty: 

The  verlflabillty  of  the  various  nutdear 
weapons  freeae  proposala; 

The  verlflabillty  of  the  President's 
START  proposal: 

The  presence  of  any  significant  degrada- 
tions In  the  capacity  of  the  United  Statea  to 
verify: 

(a)  The  SALT  II  Treaty 

(b)  The  Threabold  Teat  Ban  Treaty 

(c)  The  Limited  Teat  Ban  Treaty 

(d)  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement. 

We  note  that  Section  37  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  the  "Derwlnskl 
Amendment."  provides  ACDA  with  the  au- 
thority to  Initiate  such  reports  to  Oongreas. 
To  date.  ACDA  has  not  taken  this  Initiative. 
In  addition.  Section  87  also  aUows  the  Con- 
gress to  request  the  Director  of  ACDA  to 
make  such  reports. 

Aooordlngly,  we  would  aak  that  you  report 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence. Porelgn  Relations,  and  Armed  Serv- 
icea  Commltteea  and  to  the  full  Congreas  on 
an  unclassified  basis  about  the  verlflabillty 
of  the  above  arms  control  treaties  and  pro- 
posals and  also,  on  any  degradation  of  VA 
verification  capacity.  In  addition,  we  requeat 
that  you  aaaess  the  effects  of  Soviet  conceal- 
ment measures  and  altered  practices  upon 
the  verlflabillty  of  the  above  treatlea  and 
proposals.  We  further  requeat  that  theae  re- 
porU  should  be  received  by  the  Congreas 
before  any  new  arms  control  treaties  or  pro- 
posals are  voted  on. 

As  you  know,  serious  chargea  have  been 
leveled  In  the  press  concerning  recent  Soviet 


violations  of  several  »rms  control  treatlea  or 
agreementa.  Given  the  urgency  of  the  forth- 
coming floor  debate  on  SALT  II  and  other 
arms  control  proposals,  it  Is  erudal  that  the 
validity  of  theae  chargea  be  aired  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  Spedfleally.  we  request  that  you 
answer  the  following  questions. 

(1)  Has  classified  VA  Intelligence  daU 
ever  been  revealed  to  the  Soviets  during  the 
SALT  prooeas?  If  so.  can  it  be  made  public? 
Has  the  SALT  proceas  jeopardised  any  U.8. 
InteUlgenoe  sources  and  methods? 

(2)  Has  the  VJB.  ever  provided  the  SovleU 
photography  of  deactivated  VA  ABM  sites 
and  deactivated  VA  ICBM  sites?  Have  the 
Soviets  ever  reciprocated  with  photography 
of  any  of  their  own  Installations? 

(3)  Has  the  X3A  ever  provided  the  Soviets 
with  dasslfled  VA  daU  on  new  U.S.  Barly 
Warning  radars,  such  as  "Pave  Paws"?  Have 
the  Soviets  ever  provided  the  U.8.  with  simi- 
lar daU? 

(4)  Have  the  Soviets  ever  charged  the 
United  Statea  with  dMberaU  concealment, 
whldi  b)  effect  Is  a  vloUtlon  of  SALT  I  and 
SALTH? 

(8)  Olven  the  weU-known  fact  that  the  So- 
viets have  expanded  their  strategic  conceal- 
ment, camoi^lage.  and  deception  actlvites 
since  1972.  despite  the  SALT  I  and  n  bans 
on  deliberate  concealment;  and  given  VA 
recognition  that  the  well-known  Soviet  cam- 
ouflage net  at  a  missile  teat  range  Is  ao- 
knowledged  to  have  constituted  detiberole 
concealment,  has  the  VA  ever  charged  the 
SovleU  with  deUberate  concealment?  Is  it 
pflstlWT  that  the  SovieU  have  charged  the 
VA  with  deliberate  concealment,  whlde 
the  VA  has  not  similarly  charged  the  Sovl- 
eU? 

(8)  Since  SALT  began  In  1989,  has  Intelli- 
gence daU  related  to  SALT  ever  been  em- 
bargoed from  and  within  the  intelligence 
oonmunlty,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently? Has  any  such  daU  also  been  with- 
held from  Congress?  Is  there  an  Executive 
Order  which  provides  that  CIA  shaU  receive 
all  intelligence  daU  collected  within  the 
VA  government? 

(7)  U  the  U.S.  tried  to  ban  a  missile  the 
stae  of  the  Soviet  SS-19  in  1972  under  SALT 
I.  in  an  attempt  to  limit  Soviet  oounterforoe 
capabilities,  does  the  S8-19's  deployment  al- 
lowed under  SALT  I  and  n  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion In  VA  national  security?  Does  the  Ad- 
ministration nevertheless  believe  that  the 
Soviet  SALT  I  compliance  record  doea  not 
reduce  VA  national  security? 

(8)  Have  the  SovieU  ever  falsified  a  report 
of  the  number  of  ABM  or  ICBM  launchers 
they  have  deactivated?  Were  all  of  thooe 
launchera  required  to  be  deactivated  ever 
properly  deactivated? 

(9)  Have  the  SovieU  ever  claimed  that 
"trust"  was  Involved  in  SALT  compliance? 

(10)  What  was  the  time  span  between  first 
VA  detection  of  each  poesible  Soviet  SALT 
violation,  and  lU  final  resolution  in  the 
sec?  Did  the  U.S.  ever  acquleece  in  the 
Soviet  position? 

(11)  Is  there  any  classified  evidence  of 
Soviet  negotiating  deception  in  SALT?  Was 
a  classified  study  on  Soviet  SALT  deception 
ever  withheld  or  suppressed  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  or  withheld  from  Congress? 

(12)  If  Defense  Department  and  military 
poature  statemenU  have  recognised  that 
during  the  1989-1979  SALT  decade  the  stra- 
tegic balance  has  shifted  against  the  U.S. 
and  In  Soviet  favor,  how  has  this  shift  In 
the  balance  affected  U.S.  leverage  In  enforc- 
ing Soviet  compliance  with  SALT  I? 


"^ 


(13)  Has  there  been  any  evidence  in  the 
past  year  suggertlng  Soviet  violations  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  the  Threabold  Teat 
Ban  Treaty,  the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  the  BW 
Convention,  the  SALT  U  Treaty,  and  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement  of  1983? 

(14)  Has  there  been  any  diplomatir  chal- 
lenge in  the  poBt  wear  to  Soviet  vl<riations  of 
theee  agreements? 

(15)  Precisely  how  many  Soviet  S8-7  and 
8S-8  ICBMs  were  fully  dismantled  accord- 
ing to  the  sec  procedures  eocA  month  be- 
tween October  1975  and  the  preaent?  How 
many  SS-7  S8-8  ICBMs  were  required  to  be 
in  fully  deactivated  status  eaOi  month  be- 
tween October  1975  and  the  present?  Were 
Soviet  reporU  on  their  deactivation  ever  at 
variance  with  VA  InteUlgenoe  daU?  Was 
former  Secretary  of  State  Vance's  puUlc 
statement  that  the  SovleU  were  in  full  com- 
pliance on  deactivations  In  June  1978  cor- 
rect? 

(18)  Were  there  any  Soviet  tesU  of  surface 
to  air  missiles  or  radan  in  an  ABM  mode 
since  1975? 

(17)  Were  any  Soviet  SAM  missiles  ever 
tested  agataMt  Soviet  tactical  or  strategic 
ballistic  miaiiles? 

(18)  How  many  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
tcsU  since  1983  have  vented  either  solid  or 
gaaeous  debris?  How  many  VA  diplomatic 
complaInU  have  been  made?  What  was  their 
result? 

(19)  List  all  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  tesU 
and  their  yields  since  March  1978  which  had 
a  central  value  over  150  kllotims.  Explain 
how  our  yield  calculation  methodology  has 
changed  since  1974.  Explain  the  confidence 
levels  in  central  valuea  weU  above  150  kUo- 


(20)  Have  the  SovleU  introduced  ICBM 
equipment  into  a  deactivated  old  ICBM 
complex,  in  poesible  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement?  Have  the  SovleU  Intro- 
duced ICBM  equipment  at  a  medium  range 
ballistic  missile  complex,  alao  In  possible  vio- 
lation of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement? 
Have  the  SovieU  Introduced  mobile  ICBM 
equipment  into  a  deactivated  old  ICBM 
complex? 

(21)  Are  the  reporU  of  Soviet  construction 
of  large  phased  array  battle  management 
radan  correct?  Has  this  lame  been  raised 
with  the  Soviets? 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  complete 
answers  to  these  questlcms  as  soon  as  rea- 
sonably possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

jnsaHBJfs. 
RooB  W.  Ji 


VA  SniATB. 
WaOtington.  DC,  January  3, 1985. 
The  PaBsnmrr, 
The  White  Houae, 
Waehinffton,  DC 

Dbab  Ma.  PamoKRr  As  the  new  Congress 
convenes.  I  strongly  commend  you  for  your 
forUirlghtness  last  year  in  reporting  twice 
to  Congreas  and  the  American  people  on 
Soviet  aims  control  treaty  violations. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  today  that 
the  U.S.  will  confront  the  SovleU  with  their 
treaty  vioUtlons  next  Monday  In  Geneva.  In 
particular  the  Post  stated  that  Secretary  of 
SUte  ShulU  would  charge  the  SovleU  with 
constructing  a  new  large  radar  in  violation 
of  the  SALT  I  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty, 
and  encrypting  the  electronic  telemetry 
from  missile  tesU  in  violation  of  the  SALT 
n  Treaty.  Theae  are  illustrative  and  conclu- 
sive cases  from  a  list  of  21  Presldentlally 
confirmed  violations. 


I  agree  with  your  statement  that  "compli- 
ance with  arms  control  agreemenU  is  funda- 
mental to  the  arms  control  process." 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  reporU  are  true, 
and  that  you  will  instruct  Secretary  ShulU 
to  give  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  a  chance 
to  demonatrate  Soviet  good  faith  by  deeda— 
stopping  at  least  these  two  conduslve  viola- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  SovleU  should  be 
given  this  opportunity  to  demonatrate  their 
sincerity,  good  faith,  and  reciprocal  interest 
in  equitable  arms  cootroL  I  hope  that  they 
respond  favorably. 

I  believe  that  frank  and  open  diacuaslon  of 
theae  Issues  with  the  SovleU  will  immeasur- 
ably strengthen  the  public's  confidence  In 
the  security  beneflU  of  aims  control  trea- 
tlea by  restoring  fuU  Soviet  compliance. 

With  waimeat  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jamb  A.  McCum, 

VJi  Senator. 

VASaua*. 
CommnB  o>  nm  BuMR. 
WaaMngton.  DC  January  4,  IMS. 
ThePamoBirr. 
The  White  Homae, 
Wa^Ungton.  DC 

Deax  Mk.  Pkoibcir'.  Tour  Presidential 
Report  to  Congreas  <m  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions of  October  10.  1984.  stated:  "The  UjB. 
has  never  had  a  kmg-range.  ooiuprebeuslve 
strategy  to  deter  and  if  neoeaaary  initiate 
measures  to  offset  Sovtet  aims  control  non- 
compliance." We  are  urgently  concerned 
that  since  your  January  33  and  October  10. 
1984  ReporU  to  Congreas  conflrming  31 
Soviet  aims  control  treaty  violatlona.  no 
action  haa  been  taken. 

In  his  famous  1981  roreign  Affaire  artlde 
entitled  "After  Detection.  What?".  Dr.  Fked 
Ikle  stated  that  the  VA  reaction  to  detect- 
ed and  then  verified  Soviet  anna  contnd  vio- 
lations must  be  UJB.  oountervaOIng  defenae 
programs.  Inevitably,  theae  couM  require 
elth«  increases  In  the  defenae  budget,  or  al- 
ternatively, reprtorttidng  of  allowed  defenae 
resources  toward  strategic  programa.  On  Oc- 
tober 30,  19M.  former  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  stated:  "To  match  the  bigger 
Soviet  force  without  SALT  could  cost  us. 
over  the  next  decade,  an  additional  SO  to 
100  bmion  doUan."  Soviet  SALT  I  and  n 
break-out  has  brought  on  this  altuatlon.  At 
the  very  leaat,  further  defenae  budget  euU 
must  be  prevented.  As  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  stated  In  a  letter  to  ua  on  April 
5.1084: 

"The  magnitude  of  the  rlaka  for  the  VA, 
the  potential  eonaequeneea  of  Soviet  violas 
tiona.  and  the  abatiut^  easentlal  need  to 
take  actions  that  have  a  reallstir  chance  of 
deterring  future  cheating  compel  me  to  take 
full  account  of  Soviet  aettana.  potential  ea- 
pabUltlea,  and  pflaslWtt  intentions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  defenae  requlremenU  and  to 
urge  fuU  fimding  for  the  V.S.  deftnae  mod- 
emiaaHon  program. 

Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Richard  Perle 
testified  to  Congress  <m  Peteuary  22.  1984: 
"We  must.  If  we  are  not  to  face  an  expand- 
ing pattern  of  Soviet  violatlona.  aee  that 
such  violations  carry  oosU  at  least  equal  to 
tht  gains  they  derive  from  them."  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger  added  on  April  5, 
1984:  ".  .  .  Since  the  SovleU  have  suffered 
practically  no  pcnotty  for  violating  their 
current  arms  control  commitments,  they  are 
unlikely  to  be  deterred  from  more  serious 
vlolatfiias  In  the  future."  Tou  yourself 
stated  on  January  18,  1984:  "We  must  take 
the  Soviet  compliance  record  Into  account, 
both  In  the  development  of  our  defense  pro- 


gram and  in  our  approa^  to  arms  controL" 
And  as  the  1984  RepuUlcan  Party  platform 
stated:  "To  deter  Soviet  violations  of  arma 
control  agreementa,  the  United  States  moat 
.  .  .  display  a  wHllngness  to  respond  to 
Soviet  violations  which  have  military  sig- 
nificance." PInaJly,  the  Scowcioft  Commla- 
sfam  on  Strategic  Forces  stated  that  the  es- 
aenoe  of  deterrence  of  nudear  war  is  U.S. 
ptriftlcal  wUL  If  the  VA  fails  to  have  the 
polttleal  wOl  to  take  action  against  Soviet 
SALT  violations,  deterrence  wfll  be  gravely 
weakened. 

On  March  1, 1964,  we  wrote  to  Defense  Se- 
cetary  Weinberger  asking  for  a  detailed 
atudy  of  the  military  Impllratlnns  of  the 
Soviet  SALT  violations,  (letter  endoaed)  He 
aiMwered  on  April  5.  1984  that  "a  study  of 
the  military  Impllrarions  of  Soviet  arms 
control  vlcdations  Is  underway.  .  ."  Almost  a 
year  haa  gone  by  since  then,  and  we  still 
have  not  aeen  the  study.  According,  we  re- 
spectfully again  request  as  part  of  your 
F71888  Budget  Request  that  you  provide  a 
detaUed  analysis  of  the  mmtary  and  bmdget- 
org  tanplicatlano  of  each  of  the  21  Soviet 
aims  control  vMatlons  confirmed  in  your 
two  1984  RepocU  to  Cmwress.  In  addition, 
we  respectfully  request  that  as  soon  as  the 
analysis  of  the  43  vfcdatlons  whldi  should 
be  covered  in  your  forthcoming  February. 
1985  report  Is  completed,  that  you  alao  tan- 
medlatriy  provide  a  detailed  analysis  of 
their  military  and  budgetary  tanidlcatloaa.  It 
would  greatly  assist  our  efforts  In  support 
of  your  defense  programs  If  these  reports 
were  made  available  in  both  undassifled 
and  classified  fonns. 

We  intend  to  request  from  the  respective 
Chairmen  a  series  of  early  hearings  on  the 
Military  Impbcatlotw  of  the  Soviet  SALT 
violations  In  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  Aimed  Services  Com- 
mittee, foreign  Rdatkms  Committee,  and 
Budget  Committee,  and  your  reports  win  be 
the  first  order  of  business.  We  are  hoping  to 
be  able  to  formulate  and  pass  a  Sovtet  SALT 
Violations  Bnergency  Response  Act  whkdi 
might  at  least  eaimaik  aome  wiUiigency 
stand-by  funds  to  deal  with  this  serious 
problem. 

We  agree  with  your  January.  1984  Preai- 
dential  Report  to  Oongreas  on  Soviet  SALT 
vltdations.  which  stated:  "Sovtet  vIolaHons 
deprive  us  of  the  security  beneflU  of  aims 
control  dliectly  because  of  the  mllltaiy  coo- 
sequences  of  known  violations,  and  indirect- 
ly by  lnih*'*'g  suspicion  about  the  nytenrr 
of  undetected  violatteos  that  might  have  ad- 
ditional military  eonaequeneea." 

As  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  warned  Senaton 
and  Congreonaen  on  June  15. 1972: 

"The  poaslbillty  always  exIsU  that  the  So- 
vleU wOl  treat  the  Moeoow  (1972  SALT  I) 
AgreemenU  aa  they  have  aometimeB  treated 
earlier  onea,  as  Just  another  taetieal  oppor- 
tunity in  the  protracted  conflict  If  thla 
happens,  the  United  Statea  wUI  taee  to  re- 
apond ...  If  this  agreement  were  being  dr- 
eumvented.  obviously  we  would  have  to  take 
compeiuatorv  step*  In  the  strategte  fidd." 

During  the  decade  since  SALT  I.  the  Sovi- 
ets have  circumvented  and  vicdated  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  H.  as  Etenry  Kissinger  re- 
cently acknoiriedged.  Just  as  they  violated 
aU  security  treaties  between  1917  and  1082. 
But  the  VA  has  yet  to  take  compensatory 
countermeasures.  as  Dr.  Kissinger  foresaw 
would  be  necessary. 

Dr.  William  Van  Cleave  testified  to  the 
Senate  Defenae  Aniro^latlons  Subcommit- 
tee on  March  28.  1984.  that  "Non-reaction 
to  Soviet  arms  control  violations  will  take 
on  the  character  of  appeasement  As  Soviet 
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mlUUry  power  Ibctcmm.  m  wUl  the  dtein- 
oenttvea  to  challenie  Soviet  vtototlom  of 
Intematloiial  Uw.  The  Romani  had  a 
phrmw  for  thlK  SOeiU  Vtgu  inter  arm*.  Or. 
the  laws  are  aUent  in  the  preaenoe  of  anna. 
They  alao  bad  a  phraae  for  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  eourae  of  appeasement:  Viae 
vtctiK  or  woe  to  the  vanqulahed." 
With  wannest  personal  regards. 
Sinoerely. 

SnraSiMiu. 


UMI 


Jomi  P.  Bast. 
Endosure:  Letter  to  Defense  Secretary. 
Ifarch  1. 1»M. 

UASnAn. 
Cummin  OK  AmonuATioim. 
WaOiinoton,  DC.  March  1, 1U4. 
Hon.  Castab  WBunBMsa. 
Secntarv  ofDefna*.  Dtpartmmt  ofDtfenae. 
the  Penlaoon,  Waakington,  DC 

DiAB  Cap:  We  are  coneemed  about  the 
miUtary  ImpUeatloos  of  the  Soviet  SALT 
vlolatkuM  mentioned  In  the  Pretidenfn 
Report  to  the  Congreat  on  Soviet  Noncom- 
pUanee  with  Arme  Control  AgreewtenU  Nei- 
ther SALT  I  nor  SALT  n  seem  to  be  con- 
straining  the  Soviet  offensive  and  defensive 
threat.  We  seem  to  be  witnessing  apparent 
Soviet  "break-out"  from  both  the  offensive 
and  defensive  oonstralnU  of  SALT  I  and  U. 
Since  1979.  the  SovleU  have  increased  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  targeted  on 
the  United  SUtea  by  about  76  percent,  ac- 
cording to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  Ferle. 

As  President  Reagan  stated  in  his  speech 
of  January  16.  19M:  "We  must  take  the 
Soviet  compliance  record  into  account,  both 
in  the  development  of  our  defense  program 
and  in  our  approach  to  arms  control." 

And  as  President  Reagan  stated  in  his 
Report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions: "Soviet  violations  of  arms  control 
agreements  could  create  new  security  risks. 
Such  violations  deprive  us  of  the  security 
benefits  of  arms  control  directly  because  of 
the  military  consequences  of  known  viola- 
tions, and  Indirectly  by  inducing  suspicion 
about  the  existence  of  undetected  violations 
that  might  have  additional  military  conse- 
quences." 

We  strongly  agree  with  the  President's 
statements.  Accordingly,  we  urgently  re- 
quest that  you  prepared  for  us  ss  soon  as 
posslUe  a  precise  study  of  the  miUtary  Im- 
pUcatlona  of  aU  nine  of  the  Soviet  SALT 
and  other  arms  control  violations  In  the 
President's  report  We  alao  urgently  request 
a  similar  report  on  the  military  implications 
of  aU  40  of  the  old  and  the  new  Soviet  SALT 
and  other  arms  control  violations  not  in- 
cluded In  the  President's  report.  Including 
Soviet  activities  in  Cuba  violating  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev Agreement  These  reports 
are  a  vital  necessity  for  our  deliberations  on 
the  FT  1985  Defense  Authorisation  and  Ap- 
propriations Bills. 

The  VS.  may  need  to  consider  accelerat- 
ing the  initial  operational  schedule  for  a 
apace-based,  layered  AnU-Ballistic  MissUe 
Defense,  and  certain  offensive  "quick  fix" 
options  such  as  deplojrment  of  stockpiled 
Mlnuteman  m  ICBMs. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Senators    Jake    Oam,    Orrln    Hatch. 
Robert   Kasten,   James  A.   McClure. 
Jesse  Helms.  Steve  Symms. 


J3A.  SmATS. 
Waahington.  DC.  Jvtt  t  IH4. 
ThePBBDon. 
The  White  Home 
Washington.  DC 

DiAK  Ma.  PuaaBir  We  remain  adamant- 
ly oppoaed  to  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty.  We  agree  with  your  statement  in 
January  1960  that  "the  SovieU  only  see 
weakness  in  a  President  <i.e.  Carter)  who 
clings  to  the  unilateral  oiaenmnee  of  the  fa- 
tally flawed  SALT  U  Itaaty." 

As  you  know,  the  Bumpera-Lsahy  Amend- 
ment to  the  FT  196S  DefOMO  AuthortaaiUaa 
Bill  paaaed  the  Senate  on  June  16. 1664.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  will  be  those  who  wUl  seek 
to  claim  that  the  Bumpeis-Lsahy  Amend- 
ment should  it  eventually  become  law. 
would  be  further  affirmative  hulslattnn  au- 
thortatng  U.S.  compliance  with  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  n  Treaty.  Both  of  us  voted 
against  the  Bumpera-Lsahy  Amendment 
because  in  the  summer  of  1666  we  partici- 
pated In  heaitad  before  the  Judldary  Sub- 
committee on  Oeparatton  of  Powen  demon- 
strating  that  a  similar  measure  propoesd 
then  was  uncoMtltuUonaL  It  attempted  to 
circumvent  the  Treaty-making  powers.  A 
treaty  can  not  be  converted  into  an  execu- 
tive agreement  by  either  the  President  or 
Congress.  The  Senate's  debate  on  the 
Bumpers-Leahy  Amendment  was  cursory, 
and  did  not  even  consider  the  1663  hearing 
record.  Moreover,  the  Senate  was  handi- 
capped in  the  debate  by  having  an  Incom- 
plete undetatandlng  of  the  diplomatic.  Con- 
stitutional, and  legal  status  of  the  SALT  n 
Treaty.  The  Senate  needs  mora  background 
in  order  to  more  knowledgeatdy  debate 
SALTH. 

More  importantly,  we  remind  you  of  the 
vote  on  June  90.  1964.  in  whiai  the  Senatf 
affirmed  99  to  0  on  a  roU  caU  vote  that  the 
VA  had  no  obligation  under  international 
law  to  comply  with  any  aims  control  agree- 
ment that  the  Soviets  are  violating.  Tou 
yourself  have  already  certified  to  Congress 
that  the  SovieU  are  violating  SALT  n  in 
four  ways.  Accordingly,  in  light  of  your 
report  on  Soviet  SALT  violations  and  the  99 
to  0  vote  on  the  Symms  amendment  we  are 
writing  to  ask  that  you  withdraw  the  SALT 
n  Treaty  from  the  Senate. 

We  do  not  understand  why  Secretary  of 
State  Shulta  was  authortod  to  state  recent- 
ly. In  an  unclaaslfled  eaUe  to  all  American 
embassies  abroad,  that  the  United  States 
will  comply  with  SALT  n  through  late  1965: 

"Sea  trials  for  the  seventh  Tridsnt  subma- 
rine are  not  scheduled  to  begin  until  laU 
IMS  .  .  .  The  Issues  this  event  lalsm  regard- 
ing the  SALT  I  and  SALT  H  AgreemenU 
(sic]  wlU  be  addressed  at  the  appropriate 
time.  .  .  .  When  the  time  comes  for  a  deci- 
sion, it  will  obviously  be  taken  In  the  con- 
text of  the  International  situation  and  U.8. 
national  security  requirements.  Among 
other  things,  our  sssessraent  of  the  Soviet 
commitment  to  a  corresponding  policy  will 
be  relevant  to  our  considerations."  (Italic 


This  statement  means  that  the  Executive 
Branch  is  planning  to  comply  predaely  with 
the  expired  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and 
with  all  of  the  proviskms  of  the  unratified 
SALT  n  Treaty  untO  it  also  expires  in  late 
1985.  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  taken 
that  position  despite  your  confirmation  to 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  clearly 
violating  SALT  II.  In  our  Judgement  the 
Implications  of  an  American  policy  of  pro- 
longed unilateral  compliance  with  an  unra- 
tified SALT  n  Treaty  are  serious. 

Continuation  of  the  position  cabled  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  easily  be  interpret- 


ed as  appeasement  of  the  Soviet  Union 
through  open  and  official  toleration  of  gross 
Soviet  stratsdc  superiority  and  violations. 
It  Is  a  position  of  pronounced  weakness,  it  is 
not  justified  by  dreumstances.  and  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  American  security. 

During  the  past  several  months,  we  have 
given  careful  study  to  your  classified  Janu- 
ary n.  1964  Report  to  Congrem  on  Soviet 
Non-Ooanpllanoe  with  Arms  Control  Agree- 
ments. Based  on  that  material  and  other 
data  made  available  to  us.  we  have  reluc- 
tantly eoneluded  that  the  Department  of 
State  In  late  1961  and  eaiiy  1963  reached  on 
brtialf  of  the  United  Statea  Oovemment  an 
unauthorised  and  undisclosed  Executive 
Agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  pertain- 
ing to  matters  covered  In  the  unratified 
SALT  n  Treaty. 

Tet  notwithstanding  non-disclosure  in  the 
United  States.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Oro- 
myko  coeamented  in  Bonn.  Federal  Republic 
of  Oennany,  on  January  19.  1968  about  the 
sseret  Executive  Agreement  Oramyko  said: 

"It  diould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the 
United  Statea  of  America.  Consequently, 
the  sides  have  no  strict  obligations  to  act  In 
acoordanoe  with  that  treaty,  though  there 
was  on  ex^tange  of  verboZ  ttatemente  that 
the  sides  wiU  aUde  in  general  by  Its  provl- 
■iofw."  (Anphasls  added.) 

This  iflapredse  remark  is  the  most  author- 
itative public  Soviet  deecrlptlon  of  mutual 
obligations  to  comply  with  SALT  n.  and  al- 
though omitting  much,  it  does  confirm  the 
existence  of  the  unauthorised  secret  Execu- 
tive Agreement  which  is  the  prlndpal  sub- 
ject of  this  letter. 

The  original  terms  of  the  Executive 
Agreement  greatly  alter  the  provisions  and 
limlU  specified  in  the  SALT  U  Treaty,  and 
grant  the  Soviet  Union  significant  strategic 
advantages  in  a  mutual  contract  binding  at 
international  law.  but  contrary  to  the  do- 
mestic law  of  the  United  States.  The  secret 
Executive  Agreement  allows  the  SovieU  to 
declare  obsolete  their  obligation  to  disman- 
tle strategic  nuclear  forces  to  an  equal  levd 
with  the  XJA.,  and  in  effect  aUows  the  Sovi- 
eU instead  to  inereaee  their  forces.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  secret  Executive  Agree- 
ment is  voidable  at  international  law  be- 
cause of  Soviet  breach,  and  voiding  the 
Agreement  is  the  action  the  United  States 
must  take  to  avoid  putting  American  securi- 
ty at  further  risk. 

As  we  presently  understand  the  terms  of 
the  secret  Executive  Agreement  (we  are  at- 
taching a  chronology  and  analysis),  we  be- 
lieve that  it  formalises  United  States  acqui- 
escence in  a  profound  shift  in  the  strategic 
balance  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  that  regard.  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's FT  1965  report  to  Congrem  con- 
firms that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  has  been 
converted  into  sn  ExecuUve  Agreement  and 
further,  that  the  agreement  is  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  VS. 

Secretary  Weinberger  stated:  "The  SALT 
II  sgreement  would  have  codified  that  uni- 
lateral [Soviet]  buildup  and  aUowed  addi- 
tional growth  in  Soviet  forces,  thereby  per- 
mitting even  further  deterioration  of  the 
military  balance." 

On  May  36.  1983.  Secretary  Weinberger 
stated:  ".  .  .  SALT  n  would  Irreversibly  seal 
the  advantage  the  SovieU  currently  enjoy 
.  .  .  and  did  not  reduce  arms  or  even  limit 
their  effectiveness." 

But  far  worse  than  codifying  the  fatally 
flawed  SALT  11  Treaty,  the  Executive 
Agreement  also  allows  the  SovieU  to  cancel 
the  3.250  celling  of  the  SALT  U  Treaty  on 


total  delivery  vehicles  and  possibly  also  the 
690.  1.300.  and  1.330  ceilings  on  ICBM  and 
SLBM  Launchers  with  Multiple  Independ- 
ently-targetable  Re-entry  Vehiidcs  and 
bombers  with  long  range  cruise  mlssaes. 
Through  these  cancellations,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  already  almost  1.000  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehkdes  and  well  over  1.000 
warheads  ahead  of  the  VM.  Last  year  alone, 
the  SovieU  added  50  bombers  to  their 
forees.  and  they  have  added  3 JSO  warheads 
since  1979.  These  Soviet  advantages  Ignore 
the  ef  f  ecu  of  their  SALT  H  violations.  With 
these  grom  inequities.  Vtx  existing  agree- 
ment besides  putting  our  country  at  rtt. 
also  totally  undermines  any  real  prospecU 
for  mutual  arms  control  and  arms  reduo- 


On  January  8,  1960.  just  after  the  brutal 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Soviet  Combat  Brigade  in 
Cuba,  former  President  Csrter  wrote  to  Sen- 
ator Robert  Byrd  asking  that  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  SALT  U  Treaty  be  delayed. 
President  Carter  stated  that 

"The  purpose  of  this  request  is  not  to 
withdraw  the  Treaty  from  consideration, 
but  to  defer  the  debate  so  that  the  Congreu 
and  I  at  Preeident  can  aeaeee  Soviet  action* 
and  intention* .  .  ."  (Italic  added.) 

Soviet  actions  since  then  have  been  to 
commit  genocide  in  Afghanistan,  foment 
revolution  in  Central  America,  and  violate 
SALT  and  other  arms  control  agreements, 
and  their  Intentions  to  violate  SALT  can  be 
traced  aU  the  way  back  to  1973.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  your  Presidential 
Report  to  Congrem  of  January  33.  1964  on 
Soviet  SALT  molations  constitutes  the  re- 
quired assessment  of  Soviet  sctktns  and  in- 
tentions. 

Finally,  and  as  is  more  fully  explained  in 
the  menrarandum  we  are  attaching,  in  our 
judgement  the  SALT  n  Executive  Agree- 
ment may  violate: 

1.  The  Treaty-making  provision  of  the 
Constitution: 

3.  Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  which  qwdfles  that  no 
President  can  bind  the  United  States  te  any 
arms  control  agreement  excei>t  through  the 
exercise  of  the  Treaty-making  power  or  pur- 
suant to  specific  Congressional  authorin- 
tion  by  public  law; 

3.  The  Jackson  Amendment  to  SALT  I— 
Public  Law  93-448.  which  specifies  United 
States  arms  control  objectives  as  not  less 
than  equality  with  the  Soviet  Union; 

4.  The  Case  Act  whkdi  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  promptly  all  Executive 
AgreeoaenU  te  C^ongress. 

Accordingly,  in  presenting  this  letter  to 
you.  we  respectfully  ask  why  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  the  Case  Act  was  not  advised  by 
message  of  repeated  actions  converting  and 
modlfiying  an  tmratifled  treaty  Into  a 
wholly  new  secret  Executive  Agreement, 
which  under  United  SUtes  law  can  not 
remain  unreported  to  Congrem  nor.  in  the 
case  of  an  arms  control  sgreement.  solely 
within  the  purview  of  the  Executive 
Branch? 

As  you  recall.  Mr.  President  on  November 
3.  1983.  weU  over  one  third  of  those  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting— 37  percent— raject- 
ed  President  Carter's  unequal  SALT  n 
Treaty.  That  vote  occurred  before  you  con- 
firmed the  four  Soviet  SALT  n  violations, 
and  also  before  we  fully  comprehended  the 
terms  of  the  undisclosed  Agreement. 

Mr.  President  taking  account  of  the  pro- 
posal by  Senators  Bumpers  and  Leahy,  we 
may  at  any  time  be  obliged  to  take  the  initi- 
ative and  seek  another  Senate  vote,  this 


time  on  the  undisclosed  Executive  Agree- 
ment absolving  the  Soviet  Union  from  com- 
pliance with  the  prlndpal  llmlU  of  SALT  n. 
In  short  the  Executive  Agreement  your  Ad- 
ministration has  negotiated  Is  ffer  more  dis- 
advantageous te  America  than  former  Presi- 
dent Carter's  unequal  SALT  n  Treaty.  For 
that  reason,  we  feel  sn  obligation  to  the 
American  people  and  te  our  States  to  ad- 
dress the  issue. 

We  also  feel  a  duty  to  ask  you  to  end  the 
dday  In  icpmrting  to  Congrem,  and  for  that 
matter  to  the  dtlaens  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  40  or  more  Soviet  SALT  and 
other  arms  control  violations.  The  law  on 
that  subject  asked  for  a  comprehensive 
public  report  but  did  not  apedfy  a  deadline; 
however.  lU  legislative  history  did  spedfy 
that  "all"  Soviet  arms  control  violations 
should  be  reported  promptly  In  an  undassl- 
f  led  message.  That  has  not  been  done. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  two 
volume.  375  page  Arms  Control  General  Ad- 
Ttaory  Committee  report  would  be  a  good 
basis  for  this  nihnilsslnn  But  if  some  aetton 
is  not  taken  soon,  then  Congrem  might  rear 
sonably  condude  that  there  Is  need  for  fur- 
ther legislation  with  a  speclfle  r^ortlng 
deadline,  and  even  more  spedflnally  requir- 
ing a  comiriete  and  unrissslHed  report  on 
Soviet  arms  control  vlolatlans.  Othcfviee. 
our  1960  Republican  Party  campaign  pledge 
to  end  the  Carter-Mondale  "cover-op"  of 
Soviet  violations  of  SALT  I  and  n  could  go 
unfulfilled. 

Mr.  President  we  have  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  we  respectfully  offer 

First  we  strongly  urge  that  you  dedaie 
the  1981-1963  secret  SALT  II  Executhre 
Agreement  void,  because  of  Soviet  breadi  as 
already  reported  to  Congress. 

Second,  we  recommend  that  you  ask  the 
Senate  to  return  the  SALT  n  Treaty  which 
you  reportedly  wanted  done  back  In  May. 
1081.  But  even  without  a  f<»mal  request, 
since  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  notified 
that  the  United  States  will  not  ratify  the 
treaty,  we  urge  your  support  for  a  Senate 
initiated  resolution  sending  the  treaty 
papers  back  to  you. 

Third,  we  recommend  that  you  end  the 
delay  in  the  Department  of  Defense  on  re- 
porting to  Congrem  on  the  military  Implica- 
tions of  all  40  of  the  Soviet  arms  control  vlo- 
latloM 

Fourth,  we  recommend  that  you  propose 
urgent  strategic  "quldi  fixes"  In  both  the 
offensive  and  defensive  arsas.  InHiidlng  the 
continued  production  and  deployment  of 
the  ALCM-B.  the  THdent  I.  and  the  low-oost 
replacement  of  100  Mlnuteman  n  with  Mln- 
uteman in  ICBMs.  aooderatlon  of  the  F-15 
ASAT  system,  and  a  near-term,  apaoe  based 
strategic  defense  against  Soviet  mlarilea. 

Fifth,  we  recommend  that  you  take  ded- 
slve  action  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  Central  America  and  In  Cuba,  before  the 
strategic  tmly*"*  bwwnwt  any  more  unfa- 
vorable and  further  constrains  American 
actlML 

Sixth,  in  order  to  compensate  for  Soviet 
arna  control  violations,  we  recommend  that 
you  refuse  any  further  euU  In  the  defense 
budget  which  Is  already  below  what  even 
former  President  Carter  conaldNed  neces- 
ssry  snd  which  without  strong  personal  in- 
volvement by  you  wlU  be  even  more  drastl- 
caU^  reduced.  ^^ 

Seventh,  we  recommend  that  you  advise 
the  Soviet  Union  that  further  progrem  in 
arms  control  negotiations  U  unlikely  unlem 
and  until  they  undo  their  many  violations 
of  ftlrcadj  exlTM"g  arms  control  treaties. 

Mr.  President  we  respecfuUy  request  also 
that  you  personally  respond  to  this  letter. 


our  questions  contained  in  the  attached 
chronology  and  analysis,  and  our  recom- 
mended actions  ss  soon  ss  possiUe  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

We  assure  you  of  our  deep  regard  for  your 
judgment  Our  intentions  in  addressing  this 
letter  to  you  arism  only  out  of  our  desire  to 
insure  that  you  are  aware  of  these  matters 
as  we  see  them,  to  seek  your  advice  and 
action,  and  finally  to  ensure  that  the  lives 
snd  freedoms  of  the  American  people  are 
betaig  fidly  protected. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Sisvi  Svima. 
JohmEast. 

Ammx:  CBKnrauwT  AWD  AWALTSU 
We  are  listing  hereafter  the  relevant 
evente  r«»**«"«*^  to  the  SALT  n  Executive 
Agreement— as  best  st  lesst  we  are  able  to 
determine  them  from  the  incomplete  record 
available  to  us  at  present 

a.  On  June  18.  1979.  former  President 
Csrter  signed  the  proposed  SALT  n  Treaty 
on  hUbaU  of  the  United  States,  and  soon 
thereafter  submitted  the  treaty  papen  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratlfi- 


b.  On  January  3.  1960.  former  President 
Carter  wrote  to  the  Majority  Leader  Byrd. 
requesting  that  Senate  consideration  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  be  Indefinitely  deferred. 
pemUng  a  joint  Executive  Brandi—Congres- 
it  of  Soviet  "actions  and  In- 
following  their  Invasion  of  Af- 
£tach  an  aasesBMnt  was  never 
made  until  your  January  33.  1964  Presiden- 
tial Report  to  Congrem  on  Soviet  SALT  vlo- 


c  In  Mardi.  1960.  President  Carter  or- 
dered the  Department  of  Defense  to  oomidy 
with  the  terms  of  the  SALT  H  Treaty  even 
thou^  the  treaty  had  neither  been  ap- 
proved by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  nor  sub- 
sequently ratified  by  the  President  acting 
for  the  United  States  (and  even  though  the 
nrnstr  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcm  found 
that  the  proposed  treaty  was  "not  In  the  na- 
tional security  interesU  of  the  United 
Statm"): 

d.  In  February.  1061,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  Honorable  John  Lehman,  stated 
publicly  that  compliance  by  the  United 
States  with  the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty 
and  the  expired  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
was  Illegal  and  unconstitutional: 

e.  In  May  1961.  you  are  reported  to  have 
tndk^t^  in  a  National  Security  Ooundl 
meeting  that  It  was  your  desire  that  SALT 
n  be  withdrawn  from  furtlier  tauuslderatlan 
In  the  Senate,  that  the  treaty  papers  be  re- 
turned to  you  by  the  Sensfe,  and  presum- 
ably that  the  illegal  Carter  dliectlve  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  be  usiliwkrt; 

f.  Sometime  during  1961.  tlie  Department 
of  State  formally  notified  tlie  Soviet  Union 
that  the  United  States  would  not  ratlfjr  the 
SALT  n  Treaty— ratification  being  an  exec- 
utive action  within  the  exdustve  perogatlve 
of  the  President  subject  to  Senate  advice 
and  consent  but  not  direction; 

g.  In  June.  1961.  you  are  reported  to  have 
reversed  your  underlying  position  snd  to 
have  indicated  to  the  National  Security 
Council  that  perhaps  the  United  States 
should  comply  with  SALT  n  without  ratifi- 
cation so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  did  like- 
wise; 

h.  In  September  and  OctobO'.  1961.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Halg  and  Soviet 
Ftoelgn  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  appear  to 
have  engaged  in  a  series  of  classified  dlplo- 
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matle  exchangea  tn  cable  and  other  fonn 
which  resulted  in  the  lecret  E^xecuUve 
Acreement  which  te  the  subject  of  this 
letter  (and  there  were  further  classified  ex- 
changes during  Summer,  IMS): 

1.  In  late  IMl  or  1983.  during  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Executive  Agreement,  the  Soviet 
Union  Informed  the  United  States  that  the 
Article  XI  provision  of  SALT  n  requiring 
the  SovieU  to  dismantle  strategic  delivery 
vehicles  In  excess  of  2.280  was  "obsolete." 
and  the  XJS.  acquiesced,  thus  allowing  the 
Soviets  an  unlimited  number  of  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 

J.  In  late  IMI  at  early  IMS.  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  declined  a  Soviet  request  that 
the  parties  define  and  enumerate  precisely 
each  provision  of  SALT  II  deemed  "obso- 
lete" in  the  Executive  Agreement,  but  the 
Department  did  accept  the  general  defini- 
tion of  that  term  as  both  stated  and  Implied 
by  the  Sovelt  Union; 

k.  On  May  SO,  1M2.  you  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  the  secret  Executive 
SALT  n  Agreement,  but  did  announce  pub- 
licly, "As  for  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments, we  will  refrain  from  actions  which 
undercut  them  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  equal  restraint.": 

1.  On  October  27.  1983.  the  Soviet  Union 
advised  the  United  States  In  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  that  it  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  observe  the  IflRV 
limits  of  Article  V  of  SALT  n.  Presumably 
because  under  the  terms  of  the  Executive 
Agreement  the  Soviet  Union  also  deemed 
those  limlU  also  to  be  obsolete. 

m.  In  November.  IMS.  the  Soviet  Union 
clarified  iU  statement  of  October  27.  which 
the  Soviet  General  Starodubov  claimed  the 
VS.  had  "misunderrtood."  Starodubov  as- 
serted that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  obliga- 
tion to  "dismantle"  systems  under  Article 
ZI  of  SALT  n  in  order  to  meet  the  Article 
V  limits  on  ICIRVed  launchers.  This  revised 
statement  amounted  in  practice  to  the  same 
position  as  that  taken  on  October  27— a 
voiding  of  the  three  MIRV  ceilings: 

n.  In  November  or  December  1983,  the 
VS.  acquiesced  in  the  Soviet  position  on 
MIRVed  Uunchers  (ss  "clarified"),  thus 
modifying  by  conduct  the  underlying  Execu- 
tive Agreement  to  permit  the  Soviet  Union 
to  deploy  new  MIRVed  launchers— the  SS- 
24.  SS-25.  and  the  TU-WH  with  long  range 
cruise  missiles— at  aggregate  levels  In  excess 
of  the  820, 1200,  and  1330  MIRVed  Uuncher 
limlta  of  article  V  SALT  n: 

o.  On  Januray  23, 1984,  the  Senate  was  in- 
directly informed  by  message  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Executive  Branch  had  formal- 
ly noUfled  the  Soviet  Union  in  IMl  that  the 
United  SUtcs  would  not  ratify  SALT  n: 

p.  On  January  33.  1984.  the  Senate  was 
formally  notified  by  message  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  clearly  violating  two  provi- 
sions of  the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty  and 
Is  probably  violating  two  other  provisions  of 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  Tet  In  the 
same  reiwrt  you  stated  that  the  U.S.  would 
continue  to  comply  with  SALT  II.  Tou 
omitted  the  previously  used  qualification 
(derived  from  the  executive  Agreement)  "as 
long  as  the  Soviets  show  equal  restraint." 
thereby  seeming  to  have  converted  SALT  n 
first  Into  an  Executive  Agreement  worse 
than  the  unratified  treaty  and  next  simply 
into  an  exercise  in  American  unilateral  dis- 
armament and  limitation  in  the  face  of  un- 
restrained Soviet  growth. 

q.  On  March  14.  1984,  a  senior  member  of 
your  Administration  stated  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  the  violations  you  formally  re- 


ported to  Congress  were  "UlustraUve  only." 
and  he  mentioned  "20  to  25"  other  possible 
Soviet  arms  control  treaty  violations.  He 
also  stated  that  since  the  signing  of  SALT  n 
in  1979,  the  number  of  Russian  nuclear  war- 
heaite  aimed  at  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  increased  by  "3,500"  or  by 
"almost  75  percent." 

Mr.  President,  as  we  understand  the  terms 
of  the  1981-1M2  Executive  Agreement,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  explicitly  exempted  from 
dismantling  over  500  strategic  interconti- 
nental delivery  vehicles,  and  Is  allowed 
under  the  agreement  over  8M  more  strate- 
gic nuclear  delivery  vehicles  and  1000  more 
warheads  than  permitted  the  United  States. 
And  these  numbers  on  the  Soviet  side  arc 
allowed  unlimited  growth. 

We  also  understand  that  In  November  or 
December.  1983.  we  acquiesced  In.  and  thus 
accepted  by  conduct,  a  modification  of  the 
Executive  Agreement  which  permlU  the 
Soviet  Union  to  disregard  Article  XI  of  the 
Treaty  with  respect  to  Article  V.  thereby 
permitting  the  Soviet  Union  to  proceed  In 
the  deployment  of  additional  new  MIRVed 
launchers  such  as  the  8&-a4.  8S-SS.  and 
TU-MH  with  long  range  cruise  mlsBlles  In 
excess  of  the  three  launcher  limits  on 
MIRVed  system»-820.  1200,  and  1330. 
Under  the  Executive  Agreement  Inteipreta- 
tkm  in  which  the  United  States  acquiesced, 
these  new  deploymenU  of  MIRVed  launch- 
ers can  continue  unto  the  MIRVed  launcher 
limits  of  SALT  n  are  reached  by  excluahrely 
new  systems,  without  a  current  obligation  to 
dismantle  any  launchers  from  any  "old"  sys- 
tems like  the  88-18. 

Thus,  not  only  was  just  the  total  aggre- 
gate celling  lifted  by  the  original  Executive 
Agreement,  but  all  four  of  the  SALT  n  cell- 
ings  can  now  be  exceeded  by  the  Soviets 
with  U.S.  acquleaoence.  The  Soviets  have 
been  excused  from  dismantling  any  old  de- 
livery vehicles  in  order  to  reduce  their 
forces  down  to  2250,  and  instead  can  deploy 
effectively  unlimited  numbers  of  88-24S, 
S8-28S.  Backfire  bombers,  and  TU-05  Hs. 
until  the  original  aggregate  ceiling  of  2250 
may  be  reached  by  exclusively  new  systems. 
And.  as  noted,  the  same  freedom  applies  to 
Soviet  compHance  with  the  3  MIRV  ceilings: 
820  ICBM  MIRVed  laundieia.  1300  MIRVed 
launchers  for  ICBMS  and  SIAMs  and  1320 
MIRVed  ICBM  and  SIAM  launchen  and 
Intercontinental  bcmbeis  equipped  with 
long  range  cruise  missiles.  In  addttion.  the 
SovleU  are  violating  the  new  type  ICBM 
provision,  the  prohibition  on  88-18  deploy- 
ment, the  encryption  prohibition,  and  the 
Re-entry  Vehicle  to  Throw-Weight  ratio 
provision. 

In  sum.  SALT  n  has  been  converted  from 
an  unequal  treaty  already  "not  in  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  the  VS."  Into  a 
mere  hollow  shell  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
into  a  oonatralnlng  straight  Jacket  for  the 
United  States.  We  repeat,  the  Soviets  are 
permitted  to  exceed  all  four  of  the  ceilings 
of  SALT  II,  with  apparent  U.S.  acqules- 
cense,  and  they  are  violating  all  of  SALT 
II's  other  major  provisions.  But  the  VS.  Is 
still  unilaterally  and  strictly  complying  with 
SALT  n  in  every  aspect  of  aU  of  iU  original 
provisions.  Thus  SALT  n  has  become  an  ex- 
ercise in  VS.  unilateral  arms  control  bor- 
dertag  in  practical  effect  on  unilateral  disar- 
mament. 

In  1979,  the  original  SALT  II  Treaty  was. 
ss  noted.  Judged  "not  in  the  national  securi- 
ty Interests  of  the  United  SUtes"  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  And  as 
the  fiscal  year  1985  Defense  Posture  State- 
ment explains  with  unusual  luddltr 


"the  SALT  II  Agreement  would  have  codi- 
fied that  unilateral  (Soviet!  buildup  and  al- 
lowed additional  growth  in  Soviet  forces, 
thereby  permitting  even  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  military  balance." 

The  Defense  Department  has  also  testi- 
fied recently  that  "this  Soviet  buUdup  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces  shows  no  sign  of 
slowing."  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  De 
Lauer  has  testified  recently  that:  "We  see 
no  let-up  In  the  rate  of  deployment  of 
Soviet  [strategic]  systems  over  the  next  ten 
years."  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
stated  on  May  38.  IMS  that  SALT  n  "would 
Irreversibly  seal  the  advantage  the  Soviets 
currently  enjoy."  Secretary  Weinberger  Is 
correct. 

But  If  SALT  n  was  already  unequal  In 
1979.  then  how  much  wotm  off  are  we  In  a 
situation  In  which  all  the  four  ceilings  are  in 
practical  effect  removed  for  the  Soviets, 
who  are  building  up  their  nuclear  forces 
with  no  end  In  sight  and  as  fast  as  their 
economy  and  resources  wiU  permit? 

In  our  Judgement,  both  the  orlgtaal  Exec- 
utive Agreement  and  the  agreement  as  ap- 
parently modified  In  1983  and  1983  are  mlll- 
tvlly  unacceptable,  fundamentally  danger- 
ous to  the  American  people,  and  contrary  to 
Uw. 

We  also  believe  that  the  attempt  to  char- 
actatae  the  agreement  as  simply  a  "political 
commitment"  Is  at  best  Inaccurate,  and  at 
worst  a  subterfuge  Invented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  circumvent  the  Oaostttu- 
tlon.  the  Jackson  Amendment  (Public  Iaw 
92-448),  Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
DissTmament  Act.  and  the  Case  Act.  a  law 
of  the  United  States  which  requires  the 
President  to  report  promptly  to  Congress  aU 
Executive  Agreements. 

The  following  analysis  Is  the  basis  for  our 
belief  that  the  Executive  Agreement  does 
not  satisfy  the  requireraenU  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  Public  Law. 

In  the  fact  sheet  which  was  provided  to 
Congress  along  with  your  Report  on  Soviet 
SALT  vIolaUons.  the  status  of  SALT  n  was 
defined  as  follows: 

"SALT  n  was  signed  in  June.  1079.  It  has 
not  been  ratified.  In  IMl  the  Ttalted  States 
made  dear  Its  Intention  not  to  ratify  the 
Treaty.  Prior  to  IMl  both  nations  were  obli- 
gated under  International  law  not  to  take 
actions  which  would  'defeat  the  object  and 
purpose'  of  the  signed  but  unratified  treatr. 
such  Soriet  actions  befwe  IMl  are  viola- 
tions of  legal  obligations.  Since  IMl  the 
VS.  has  observed  a  political  commitment  to 
refrain  from  actions  that  undercut  SALT  n 
as  long  ss  the  Soviet  Union  does  likewise. 
The  Soviets  have  told  us  that  they  would 
abide  by  these  provisions  also.  Soviet  ac- 
tions contrary  to  SALT  n  after  IMl  are 
therefore  violations  of  their  political  com- 
mitment." 

To  our  knowledge,  this  statement  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Senate  had  been  in- 
formed that  "in  IMl  the  United  States 
made  clear  IU  intention  not  to  ratify  the 
Treaty."  Even  though  It  was  clear  to  most 
political  observers  that  the  Senate  would 
never  give  its  consent  to  you  or  to  any  Presi- 
dent to  ratify  the  treaty,  we  were  not  aware 
that  the  Administration  had  notified  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States  would 
not  ratify  the  proposed  treaty. 

We  do  not  understand  why  the  Senate  was 
not  also  notified  contemporaneously  of  that 
action,  because  the  notification  given  the 
Soviet  Union  clearly  relieved  the  United 
States  of  sny  pos^le  obligation  under 
international  law  (as  perceived  by  the  SUte 
Department)  to  take  no  action  to  "defeat 


the  object  and  purposes"  of  the  proposed 
treaty.  Moreover,  a  logical  and  usual  conse- 
quence of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other 
party  would  have  been  a  concurrent  request 
from  the  Executive  Branch  to  the  Senate 
asking  for  the  return  of  the  treaty  papers  to 
the  President,  the  only  proper  procedural 
action  when  the  President  does  not  intend 
to  ratify  a  treaty  and  has  so  notified  the 
other  signatory- 
Hut  the  Senate  was  not  advised  of  the  no- 
tification to  the  SovieU.  Thus,  at  the  time 
In  1981  we  were  understandably  pusled  by 
the  announcement  that  the  United  States 
would  refrain  from  actions  that  "undercut" 
SALT  II  as  long  as  the  Soviets  did  likewise. 
And  in  that  regard,  we  are  now  not  uiunind- 
ful  of  the  unseemliness  of  the  Senate 
having  before  It  during  three  full  years,  for 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  a  pro- 
posed treaty  that  the  Executive  Branch  had 
specifically  and  secretly  notified  the  other 
contracting  sUte  that  the  Executive  Branch 
had  no  Intention  of  ratifying.  One  of  our  re- 
quesU  in  thU  letter,  therefore,  U  that  you 
inform  us  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances the  United  States  made  clear  IU  in- 
tention In  1981  not  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

The  Pact  Sheet  previously  mentioned  also 
attempU  to  exploit  in  domestic  law  an  im- 
portant new  concept  In  the  understanding 
of  arms  control,  namely,  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  "legal"  international  obligation  and 
a  "political"  international  obligation.  Ac- 
cording to  this  distinction  in  your  report, 
violations  of  the  terms  of  SALT  11  which  oc- 
curred previous  to  IMl  were  vioUtions  of  a 
"legally"  binding  obligation,  while  those 
which  occurred  after  IMl  were  violations  of 
a  "politically"  binding  obligation.  Candidly, 
we  do  not  accept  this  distinction,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  li  is  simply  a  contrived  (and  trans- 
parent) effort  by  the  Department  to  State 
to  Justify  circumvention  of  the  Congression- 
al approval  requiremenU  in  Section  33  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  and 
the  reporting  requiremenU  of  the  Case  Act 
In  any  event,  the  secret  diplomatic  record, 
at  least  Insofar  ss  we  have  been  apprised  of 
it.  and  the  public  record,  amply  support  our 
conclusion  that  In  IMl  and  IMS  a  secret 
Executive  Agreement  binding  in  interna- 
tional law  but  contrary  to  the  domestic  stat- 
utory and  constitutional  law  of  the  United 
States,  was  negotiated  by  the  Department 
of  SUte  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Aa»in,  your 
recent  report  on  Soviet  SALT  violations  is 
strong  evidence  for  that  conclusion: 

"Since  IMl.  the  United  SUtes  hss  ob- 
served a  political  commitment  to  refrain 
from  actions  that  undercut  SALT  II  at  long 
a*  the  Soviet  Union  doe*  lUeewiae. "  (Etapha- 
sis  added.) 

Putting  aside  the  fact  that  you  have  re- 
ported to  Congress  the  precise  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  doing  likewise,  the  fore- 
going statement  is  effectively  an  offer  by 
the  United  SUtes  containing  a  conditional 
promise  binding  the  conduct  of  the  United 
SUtes  if  accepted  by  the  other  contracting 
state,  the  Soviet  Union.  And  vparently 
there  was  either  conditional  acceptance  in 
IMl  and  1M2  followed  by  a  modification  in 
1M3.  or  alternatively,  simply  a  Soviet 
counter-offer  In  IMl  and  1M2  which  was 
eventually  accepted  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  subsequently  modified  in  1M3. 

Here  again,  we  know  there  was  Soviet  ac- 
c^tance  of  our  offer  (or  a  Soviet  counter- 
offer subsequently  accepted  by  the  United 
SUtes).  because  we  are  advised  by  your 
report: 

"the  SovieU  Have  told  us  they  would  abide 
by  these  provitiont  also."  (Emphasis 
added.) 
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This  sUtement  brings  us  to  the  central 
point  we  are  asserting,  namely,  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  consideration  of  our  conditional 
promise  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  SALT 
II,  also  promised  to  do  likewise  so  long  as 
the  United  SUtes  did  the  same,  thus  clearly 
creating  a  bilateral  Executive  Agreement 
between  the  two  contracting  states.  And  the 
Administration  reached  this  Executive 
acreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  by  ac- 
quicslng  in  a  higher  level  of  strategic  nucle- 
ar delivery  vehicles  and  effectively  an  unre- 
strained rate  of  growth  in  total  forces  for 
the  Soviet  side  under  the  agreement  terms 
as  finally  accepted. 

The  C^onsUtutional  and  sUtutory  Imper- 
fections of  the  agreement  are  clear  to  us, 
and  so  are  the  national  security  implica- 
tions. But  as  Senators,  we  need  to  weigh  the 
precise  ef  fecU  of  the  agreement  reached  on 
future  arms  control  negotiating  prospects, 
as  well  as  on  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

We  need  to  know,  therefore,  the  full 
record  of  diplomatic  exchange  involved  and 
the  present  form  and  status  of  the  agree- 
ment, whether  described  euphemistically  as 
mutually  contingent  "political  commlt- 
menU"  or  accurately,  as  an  uiuvported  bi- 
lateral Executive  Agreement  between  con- 
tracting sovereign  nations. 

We  need  to  know  these  details  because  the 
existence  of  significant  alterations  in  a  basic 
mutual  commitment  to  observe  the  terms  of 
SALT  n  has  been  Implied  in  a  series  of 
press  background  briefings  given  by  high 
Administration  officials. 

As  early  as  May  23. 1982.  former  Secretary 
of  State  Halg  stated  on  national  television 
that  the  USSR  continued  to  observe  "some" 
of  SALT  n's  constraints,  and  on  June  24. 
1M2.  another  Department  of  State  official 
stated:  "We're  not  requiring  that  ...  the 
SovieU  reduce  their  forces.  .  .  ."  The  sig- 
nificance of  that  statement  did  not  become 
dear  until  another  such  background  brief- 
ing held  this  year,  when  a  senior  SUte  De- 
partm«it  official  said  that  tai  June.  1M2. 
the  Soviet  Union  established  that  it  had  no 
obligation  to  dismantle: 

"I  might  say  that  in  one  particular  area, 
the  SovieU  made  dear  that  they  did  not 
feel  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  and  that  was  on  the  obligation  to 
redwx  down  to  2250  strategic  nudear  deliv- 
ery vehides  which  was  meant  to  take  place 
as  we  were  observing  the  ProtocoL"  (Em- 
phasis sdded.) 

The  obligation  not  to  exceed  2250  strate- 
gic deUvery  vehides  is  a  provision  in  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  and  is  not  linked  to  the  Pro- 
tocoL We  find  very  punling,  therefore,  the 
fact  that  the  United  SUtes  would  accept  an 
apparent  Soviet  counter-offer  containing  a 
unilateral  definition  of  a  key— perhaps  the 
Key— provision  of  the  treaty  as  "obsolete." 
Tet  on  June  20. 1982,  Soviet  spokesman  Zar 
mlyatin  suggested  in  Isvestia  that  there  was 
a  U.8.-Soviet  agreement  on  complying  with 
SALT  II,  and  Zamlyatln  was  quoted  in  a 
rimtiM-  sUtement  in  Time  msgaaine  about 
the  ssme  time.  We  therefore  find  it  logical 
to  assume  that  as  early  as  September  or  Oc- 
tober of  IMl  (and  Uter  in  the  summer  of 
1M2)  the  Soviet  Union  made  dear  that  any 
agreement  to  observe  the  terms  of  SALT  n 
was  conditional  on  the  United  States  observ- 
ing those  terms  and  on  the  United  SUtes  ac- 
cepting that  Soviet  Union  would  not  observe 
certain  terms  it  deemed  obsolete  among 
which  was.  incredibly,  the  central  feature  of 
the  treaty— the  overaU  aggregate  limit  on 
strategic  deUvery  vehides. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  at  this 
time  the  negotiating  record  of  the  ExecuUve 


Agreement.  Therefore,  the  status  of  the 
treaty,  as  well  as  the  status  of  the  agree- 
ment and  underlying  diplomatic  Inter- 
change Is  crucial  to  understanding  the  signi- 
fance  of  the  United  SUtes  cmnmitmenU 
under  the  agreement. 

If  we  did  indeed  notify  the  Soviet  Union 
in  IMl  that  we  did  not  intend  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  then,  under  any  interpreution  of 
customary  international  law,  all  obligations 
on  both  sides,  were  finished  and  the  treaty 
is  irrelevant.  But  no  notification  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  at  that  time,  and  no  request  was 
sent  forward  for  the  Senate  to  return  the 
treaty  papers  to  the  Executive  Branch. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  did  not  notify 
the  Soviet  Union  of  our  Intention  not  to 
ratify  then,  the  Department  of  State,  at 
least,  continues  in  the  belief  that  under  cus- 
tomary international  Uw.  the  parties  are 
still  bound  not  to  undercut  the  treaty  terms. 
Yet  if  we  speak  of  a  "poUUcal  obligation"  to 
respect  the  terms  as  long  as  the  SovieU  do 
likewise,  that  obligation  is  contractual  and 
binding  at  Intematkmal  Uw  since  it  depends 
on  Soviet  acceptance,  both  tn  the  course  of 
diplomatic  interchange  and  in  IU  conduct. 

But  the  Soviet  attitude  towards  obeying 
the  provisions  of  SALT  n  Is  contradictory. 
Mr.  President,  you.  yourself,  pointed  out  In 
your  report  on  Soviet  arms  control  vioU- 
tions that  the  Soviet  Union  was  guilty  of 
violations  of  the  unratified  SALT  H  Treaty 
In  at  least  four  sreas.  namely,  telemetry  en- 
cryption, the  rule  on  ICBM  modernization, 
the  prohibited  "new  type "  S8-X-25,  and 
clandestine  deployment  of  the  88-16.  But  in 
addition  to  violation  of  terms  which  both 
sides  have,  it  appears,  mutually  agreed  to 
observe,  there  is  the  far  more  serious  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  is  mutual  agreement 
on  the  central  term  of  SALT  n.  that  is  to 
say.  whether  there  is  any  limit  whatsoever 
aa  the  number  of  Soviet  strategic  nudear 
ddivery  vehides  and.  after  our  conduct  in 
the  sec  during  late  1983.  on  MIRVed 
launchers. 

Against  the  background  of  fact,  amusing- 
ly, there  are  repeated  Soviet  statemenu  in 
(Upkifnatic  rh^«»i«  to  the  United  States 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  strictly  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  SALT  n.  For  exam- 
ple, this  curious  dialogue: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  stated  that  If  Uie 
VS.  observed  the  provitiont  of  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  n  Treaty,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  abide  by  the  provitiont."  (Emphasis 
added.) 
The  SovieU  then  reportedly  added: 
The  Soviet  Union  is  not  taking  any  ac- 
tions that  would  run  counter  to  the  SALT 
accords  that  have  been  achieved." 

Yet  the  SovieU  have  also  stated  in  diplo- 
matic channels  that 

"The  sides  have  no  strict  ol>ligation  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  provitiont  of  the 
SALT  11  Treaty,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  it  beoi  ratified."  (Rnphasls 
added.) 

Taken  together,  these  statemenU  suggest 
a  Soviet  posture  indicating  that  they  are 
complying  in  some  f sshion  with  SALT  II  in 
accordance  with  a  mutually  understood 
agreement,  even  though  they  have  no  strict 
treaty  obligations  te  do  so.  Yet  their  indica- 
tion that  they  are  acting  in  accordance  with 
a  mutual  agreement  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  their  assertion  that  they  consider 
"obsolete"  the  SALT  U  ceiling  on  strategic 
nudear  deUvery  vehicles  and  the  MIRV  ceil- 
ings. 

The  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  specifies 
that  neither  side  can  have  more  than  2,250 
strategic   nudear   deUvery   vehides.   That 
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celling  wu  the  keystone.  Indeed,  the  foun- 
daUon  of  the  treaty.  At  the  end  of  1981.  the 
SovleU  had  over  2.500  operational  strateflc 
delivery  vehldet. 

The  Carter-Mondale  AdnUnlstratlon 
claimed  that  the  Soviet  obUgaUon  to  dli- 
manUe  at  least  250  delivery  vehicles  was  one 
of  the  principal  U  A  beneflU  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  Bven  so.  the  Senate  refused  to  act 
on  the  treaty  because.  Mr.  President,  many 
agreed  with  you  that  It  already  greatly  fa- 
vored the  Soviet  Union  and  was  "fatally 
flawed."  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  formaUy  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  the  treaty  was  not  In  the  national  secu- 
rity interest  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
was  unequal  and  dtstahlliiing.  The  Commit- 
tee was  right.  Tou  were  rigiit. 

Yet  under  the  unreported  Executive 
Agreement  concerning  SALT  n.  the  situa- 
tion has  grown  far  worse  than  we  would 
have  anticipated  even  if  the  Senate  had  con- 
sented to  ratification  and  you  had  subse- 
quently taken  that  unwise  step.  Under  the 
ExecuUve  Agreement  the  Department  of 
State  has  negotiated,  at  the  present  time 
the  Soviets  have  reached  well  over  2.754 
operational  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles without  counting  several  regiments  of 
S8-Ita  and  other  systems  which  are  almost 
certainly  deployed. 

Thus,  just  to  meet  the  already  unequal 
terms  of  SALT  n.  the  Soviets  would  now 
have  to  dismantle  over  500  strategic  vehi- 
cles. Tet  the  question  of  meeting  the  2.250 
ceiling  of  SALT  II  Is  a  central  issue,  not 
only  in  future  arms  control  negotiations, 
but  in  whether,  on  military  grounds  alone, 
we  can  fiuther  risk  American  security  by 
observing  an  agreement  so  clearly  unequal, 
disadvantageous  as  well  as  unconstitutional 
and  contrary  to  United  States  law. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mili- 
tary consequences  of  the  secret  Executive 
Agreement  are  enormously  dangerous. 
While  on  our  side  of  the  agreement  we  have 
strictly  adhered  to  the  terms  of  SALT  n  as 
If  it  were  a  ratified  treaty  (and  in  fact  have 
unilaterally  dismantled  strategic  delivery 
vehicles  well  below  the  strict  requirements 
of  SALT  II).  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
the  number  of  Soviet  ICBM  and  SUSM.  nu- 
clear warheads  aimed  at  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  about  S.OOO  to  over 
0.500. 

As  one  senior  member  of  your  Administra- 
tion, Richard  Perte,  has  testified  to  the 
Senate.  "Since  SALT  II  was  signed,  the 
number  of  Soviet  nuclear  warheads  aimed 
at  the  UA  has  increased  by  75  percent."  He 
later  added  that  this  number  increased  by 
SJMW  warheads,  and  that  this  did  not  even 
count  Soviet  reflre  mlssQes.  Thus  the  Sovi- 
ets now  have  over  898  more  strategic  deliv- 
ery vehicles  and  over  1,000  more  strategic 
warheads  than  the  U.S..  not  even  counting 
the  advantages  gained  from  their  SALT  n 
violations.  The  Soviets  could  have  another 
000  illegal  strategic  delivery  vehicles  carry- 
ing over  1,600  Illegal  warheads  from  their 
SALT  II  violations  alone.  And  if  all  probable 
Soviet  arms  control  violations  are  tabulatied. 
the  Soviets  may  have  deployed  over  4.000 
more  illegal  delivery  vehicles  carrying  over 
10.000  more  illegal  warheads.  Thus.  Includ- 
ing their  advantages  gained  from  SALT 
cheating,  the  Soviets  have  over  an  order  of 
magnitude  more  forces  than  they  are  al- 
lowed by  SALT  II. 

This  continued  increase  is  set  against  a 
background  that  Is  even  more  disturbing. 
During  your  Presidency  the  number  of 
American  operational  strategic  delivery  ve- 
hicles has  actually  decreased  from  about 


2.058  to  about  1.814.  In  addition,  the  UA  is 
planning  to  deactivate  two  Poseidon  sulxna- 
rines  carrying  22  SLBMs  and  220  warheads, 
and  00  B-52D  bombers  carrying  1.000 
ALdls,  all  in  order  to  continue  complying 
with  SALT  II. 

The  Soviets  have  already  seen  the  U.S.  ex- 
plldUy  acquiesce  In  allowing  them  a  still 
growing  2.754  to  2,250  superiority  In  permit- 
ted delivery  vehicles  under  SALT  n.  They 
have  also  observed  the  gratuitous  X3A.  uni- 
lateral deactivation  of  292  delivery  vehicles 
carrying  over  500  warheads.  They  are  wait- 
ing for  the  VA.  to  eontinue  its  plans  to  de- 
activate 32  Poseidon  SIAICs  carrying  220 
warheads  and  90  B-52D  bombers  carrying 
1.080  ALCIfs. 

Thus,  the  Soviets  have  no  Incentives  to 
agree  to  negotiated  reductions  at  alL  let 
alone  to  equal  levels,  when  they  already 
have  a  superiority  acknowledged  by  the  U  A 
and  can  simply  wait  for  the  VA.  to  continue 
lU  unilateral  deactivations. 

We,  of  course,  reoogniie  that  when  you 
took  office  the  U.8  aggregate  number  of 
strategic  vehicles  was  already  far  lower  than 
the  comparable  number  in  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  Indeed,  the  only  way  the  Carter- 
llondale  Administration  could  prsservi  the 
iUuslon  of  U  A-Sovlet  parity  In  SALT  n  was 
to  count  in  the  UA  aggregate  total  258  un- 
flyable,  moth-balled  B-S2  bomben  aban- 
doned and  in  storage.  The  Cartep-Mondale 
Administration  spent  over  $10  mflUoii  trying 
to  make  our  oldest,  obsolete  B-52  bomben 
appear  operational  to  Soviet  spy  satellites, 
or  perhaps  to  Impede  puldlc  rtlsnisslnns  of 
their  condittons.  This  program  was  called 
"Operation  Crested  Dove"  and  it  lasted 
from  1077  to  1900.  It  was  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  rational  public  rtlsnissinn  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty. 

Tet.  bad  as  these  conditions  were,  we  be- 
lieve they  have  grown  nnlmsglnahly  worse 
through  a  chain  of  events  which  has  under- 
mined the  Coostltutlon  and  pubUe  law.  In 
March.  1980.  President  Carter  issued  a  di- 
rective requiring  the  Defense  Department 
to  comply  fully  and  pndsely  with  an  the 
provisions  of  the  unratified  SALT  II  tnaty. 
This  action  consUtuted  de  fketo  Presldsntlal 
ratification  of  the  Treaty,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Sepate.  And  bad 
led  to  worse  because  President  Carter^  un- 
constitutional action  was  the  origin  of  the 
February  1981  statements  cwiMiemIng  our 
obligation  not  to  undercut  the  term  of  the 
treaty.  And  that  action  was  In  turn  also  the 
origin  of  the  Executive  Agreement  based  on 
a  modified  understanding  of  SALT  II 
through  which  certain  of  Its  terms  were 
deemed  "obsolete". 

President  Carter's  dIrecUve  to  the  Defense 
Department  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
SALT  n  has  never  been  rsecln49d,  Uhder 
this  order,  the  United  Statas  now  has  lass 
than  1 JOO  operMlonal  strategle  nuclear  de- 
livery vehlelas  compared  to  more  than  2754 
on  the  Soviet  side.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  is  In  the  process  of  unflaterally  de- 
acUvating  292  strategic  dtfhrery  vehicles: 
when  this  program  of  unilateral  deactlva- 
Uon  Is  completed,  the  United  States  will 
only  have  lUghUy  above  1.100  operational 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehkdas.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  Is  planninc  addition- 
al deaeUvatlon  of  90  ALCM-equlpped  B-52 
O  bombers  and  22  Poseidon  MIRVed 
SLBMs  in  ordsr  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
SALT  n  which  Is  apparently  our  part  of  the 
Executive  Agreement. 

The  result  of  the  Carter  directives,  your 
commitment  not  to  undercut  SALT  n  and 
the   Executive   Agreement   accepting   the 


Soviet  determination  of  "obsolete"  provi- 
sions in  SALT  n  is  that  the  United  States  ta 
reducing  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
to  IJOO  out  of  a  foimely  allowable  2JS0 
while  the  Soviets  never  reduced  theirs  at  all 
and  have,  in  fact,  increased  to  2.754  with 
every  prospect  of  fielding  even  more  sys- 
tems either  through  violations  of  the  Exec- 
uUve Agreement  or  In  aooordanoe  with  the 
apparent  common  understanding  that  inso- 
far as  concerns  the  Soviet  Union  there  Is  no 
oeQlng.  even  on  MIRVed  systems. 

We  believe  that  the  proper  response  to 
the  Soviet  position  ef f eeUvely  declsrtng  the 
SALT  n  2280  celling  "obsolete"  would  have 
been  to  abandon  publicly  your  1981  commit- 
ment not  to  undercut  SALT  II  and  to  re- 
scind the  1980  Carter  dlrecUve. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  Itself  was  unequal 
and  destabOiitnr.  the  Carter  order  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  unwise  and  a 
usurpation  of  Senate  power.  The  1981  decla- 
rations were  even  worse  sinoe  they  bound  us 
to  obligations  without  the  legal  sanctions  of 
treaty  or  of  customary  International  law. 
But  the  1981-1982  agreemoit  was  the  worst 
of  all  sinee  It  constituted  the  aoqulesenoe  of 
the  United  States  in  a  further  degrading  of 
the  treaty's  alleged  benefits,  without  any 
quid  pro  quo  return  at  alL  Moreover,  the 
Senate  was  not  Informed  of  this  develop- 
ment. «4ildi  would  have  cast  the  1981  deci- 
sion In  an  even  worse  light. 

The  Constltutlan  requires  that  treaties  be 
ratified  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  given  by 
two-thirds  of  those  preeent  and  voting.  The 
SALT  n  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  but 
was  not  debated  on  the  Senate  floor  since  It 
was  obvious  even  to  the  proponents  that  the 
necessary  two-thirds  support  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  consent  to  ratification  was  not  avaO- 
able.  The  dedsion  of  President  Carter  to  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Defense  to  abide 
by  the  unratlflril  treaty  placed  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  in  conflict  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  snd  under  the  do- 
mestlc  law  of  the  United  States  was  an  Ille- 
gal order— even  though  undoubtedly  the 
lawyer*  at  the  Department  of  State  would 
argue  that  such  action  was  required  by  cus- 
tonmry  international  law  for  a  reasonable 
time  during  the  pendency  of  the  treaty. 

If  so,  the  Carter  actkm  placed  Internation- 
al law  above  the  Constitution. 

But  because  the  U.S.  gave  notification  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1981  (aU>elt  in  secret) 
that  the  United  Statas  did  not  Intend  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  there  was  no  longer  any 
requirement  even  under  certain  Interpreta- 
tions of  customary  International  law  to 
abide  by  the  Treaty  restrictions.  The  even- 
tual mnphislffn  of  the  Executive  Agreement, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  a  further  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and,  since  the  agree- 
ment has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
is  certainly  contrary  to  statute.  In  addition, 
whatever  appearance  of  propriety  that  cer- 
tain Interpretations  of  customary  interna- 
tional law  might  have  lent  to  the  illegal 
Carter  dlrecUve  of  March  1980,  those  al- 
ready shaky  underpinnings  were  removed 
by  the  1981  notification  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  ExecuUve  Branch  did  not  Intend  to 
ratify  the  treaty. 

In  summary,  the  ExecuUve  Agreement  ap- 
pears to  have  embodied  tadt  acquiescence 
In  the  Soviet  InterpretaUon  of  SALT  n 
eliminating  one  of  the  major  purported 
achievements  of  the  treaty.  The  effect  of  ac- 
cepting that  Soviet  Interpretation  was  to  re- 
lieve the  Soviet  Union  of  the  obligation  of 
reducing  its  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles from  2,500  to  2,250  and  to  allow  It  to  In- 
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crease  the  number  further  to  over  2.754 
without  further  apparent  legal  restraint 
unto  the  original  ceiling  Is  reached  by 
counting  only  new  systems.  Hie  prudent  re- 
action to  this  Soviet  position,  rather  than 
accepting  It  as  we  did.  would  have  been  to 
reject  the  public  commitments  of  1981. 
which  were  unoonsUtuUonal  anyway. 

But  we  did  not  reject  the  1981  oommlt- 
menU  and  we  did  accept  the  Soviet  position: 
and  we  continued  to  respect  SALT  n  and 
have  continued  to  reduce  our  own  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  to  a  planned  level 
of  about  1 JOO.  Thoae  actions  aggravated  the 
fundamental  strategic  Inequality  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  superior  level  of 
operational  intercontinental  forces. 

Tet,  m  1972.  the  Jackson  Amendment  to 
SALT  I  mandated  that: 

"The  Congress  recognises  the  iwinciple  of 
United  StateaSovlet  Union  evaolUy  reflect- 
ed in  the  AnU-BalllstIc  Missile  Treaty,  and 
urges  and  requesU  the  President  to  seek  a 
future  treaty  that,  inter  oKo.  would  not 
limit  the  United  States  to  levels  of  interoon- 
Unental  strategic  forces  inftrior  to  the 
llmlU  provided  for  the  Soviet  Union." 
(Public  Law  92-448.  Emphasis  sdded.) 

And  even  though  the  Executive  Agree- 
ment was  not  in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  It  has 
had  the  effect  of  a  treaty,  at  least  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Statea.  Clearly,  then, 
the  ExecuUve  Agreement  violates  the  intent 
of  the  Jackson  Amendment. 

Moreover,  the  ExecuUve  Agreement  con- 
trols American  strategic  forces  in  over  ten 
ways.  Tet  SecUon  S3  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmammt  Act  specifies  that  there 
are  only  two  ways  for  the  United  States  to 
btromy  party  to  an  aims  o(mtrol  agreement: 
(1)  throufb  the  treaty-making  process  of 
the  ConsUtuUon.  involving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate:  (2)  or  through  fur- 
ther af  fIrmaUve  auttUHlxIng  leglslaUon.  In- 
volving the  agreement  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

The  treaty-making  power  has  been  com- 
pletely side-tracked,  and  there  has  been  no 
authorising  or  approving  legislation  from 
Congress  or  sny  request  for  approval  as  re- 
quired by  statute.  Tet  the  AdministraUon 
has  schleved  the  practical  results  of  a  treaty 
de  facto,  by  the  ExecuUve  Agreement  of 
1981  and  1982.  as  apparently  modified  in 
1983. 

Although  the  1981  puUic  commitment 
was  purportedly  the  result  of  a  unilateral 
declaration  on  each  side,  the  nature  of  the 
dnnmistances  suggest  that  the  declarations 
were  mutual  and  mutually  ctmUngent 
(hence  an  agreemmt).  as  tacitly  admitted 
by  the  1984  Fsct  Sheet.  We  believe  there- 
fore the  purported  unilateral  public  dedara- 
Uons  did  not  emerge  spontaneously.  We  ac- 
cordingly ask  that  you  provide  us  with 
copies  of  any  diplomaUc  correspondence, 
cables,  memoranda  of  conversations,  min- 
utes of  meetings.  posiUon  papers,  or  talking 
polnU  generated  with  regard  to  the  1981 
mutual  commitments  described  In  the  Pact 
Sheet  ss  a  "political  agreement". 

Similarly,  it  is  dear  from  the  available 
record  that  in  1981  or  1982  the  United 
States  accepted  (either  through  acceptance 
of  a  counter  offer  or  as  a  modlf IcaUon  of  an 
already  existing  sgreement)  the  Soviet  In- 
terpreUUon  of  SALT  n  eliminating  the 
overall  ceiling  on  the  number  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic nudear  delivery  vehicles.  That  step 
was  a  major  change,  yet  the  United  States 
has  continued  to  maintain  the  policy  of 
strict  compliance  with  SALT  n,  and  appar- 
enUy  because  of  prior  agreements  has  not 


objected  on  the  public  record  to  the  Soviet 
interpretation. 

Also,  apparently  because  of  the  Executive 
Agreement,  dear  Soviet  violation  of  the  ag- 
gregate ceOIng  In  SALT  n  was  not  induded 
in  the  1984  report  of  Congress  on  arms  con- 
trol violations,  we  bdleve.  precisely  because 
it  was.  in  fact,  not  a  violation  of  the  1981- 
1982  accord.  Therefore,  we  ask  additionally 
cables,  memoranda  of  conversations,  min- 
utes of  meetings,  position  papers,  or  talking 
points  generated  with  regard  to  the  1981 
Soviet  position  on  virtding  the  aggregate 
ceiling  and  on  the  1983  Soviet  position  on 
avoiding  MIRVed  laundier  limits. 

We  ask  further  that  you  spedflcally  ghre 
your  opinion  as  to  iriiether  the  ExecuUve 
Agreement  has  any  force  In  International 
law.  aiiether  it  is  consonant  with  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  and  the  intent  of  the  Jackson 
Amendment,  snd  whether  it  is  In  aooord 
with  Section  33  of  the  Aims  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act.  We  also  rem>eetfully  a* 
for  an  explanation  of  why  It  has  not  been 
reported  under  the  Case  Act 

We  also  ask  you  whether.  In  your  opinion, 
we  should  continue  to  observe  strictly  the 
eoMtralnU  of  SALT  U  even  through  (a)  It  is 
our  intention  not  to  ratify  the  treaty,  (b) 
the  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  In  eliminat- 
ing (with  Department  of  State  agreement) 
all  of  the  clings  of  the  treaty  and  violates 
many  of  the  remaining  provisions,  including 
the  most  important  remaining  provisions, 
and  (c)  the  result  has  been  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  dangerous  inferiority  In  the  UJB.  po- 
sition with  regard  to  intercontinental  strate- 
gic weapons.  SpedfteaUy,  we  aA  whether 
U.a  security  Is  enhanced  by  a  State  Depart- 
ment policy  whldi  has  beyond  any  reasonsr 
ble  doubt  proven  to  be  Inherently  destabOis- 

ins- 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  anns  control 
must  be  with  massive  reductions  on  both 
sides  in  an  equal  and  effecUvely  verified 
manner  or  with  rapid  deployment  of  hlgli 
tedUMriogy  defenalve  systems.  If  arms  re- 
ductions can  not  be  achieved,  then  we  must 
scknowledge  that  hard  fact  because  our 
freedom  Is  too  predous  to  risk  further  In 
the  slavish  pursuit  of  goodwill  snd  trustwor- 
thiness in  sn  opponent  who  holds  the 
United  States  In  Increasing  contempt  iriiUe 
remaining  committed  to  the  practice  of  de- 
ception and  tyranny.  The  unwise  Executive 
Agreement  negotiated  by  the  Department 
of  State  has  undenlahly  resulted  In  a  situa- 
tion where  the  Russians  fed  free  to  increase 
their  strategic  nuclear  ddlvery  vehides  (in- 
duding  MIRVed  systems)  and  to  violate 
even  the  already  unequal  terms  of  the 
agreement  at  will,  while  we  fed  required  to 
dismantle  unilaterally  and  gratuitously  our 
systems  and  to  adhere  precisely  to  all  of  the 
original  provisions  of  the  unratified  treaty. 

In  short,  we  ask  you.  Mr.  President, 
whether  in  truth  any  producUve  purpose  Is 
served  by  accepting  these  risks  to  naUonal 
security  and  by  continuing  to  spesk  of 
SALT  n  ss  sn  "agreement"— even  as  a  "po- 
litical agreement"— when  there  is  absolutely 
no  sgreement  with  RussU  whatsoever  on 
fundamental  disarmament? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  recdved  au- 
thoriUUve  testimony  that  twelve  yean  ago 
in  1972,  the  Joint  Chlefk  of  Staff  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  were  not  infonned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Intended  to  violate  the  SALT  I 
Treaty  and  Agreonent  even  before  they 
were  signed.  The  Nlxon  Adminlstntlon  re- 
portedly wltheld  this  informaUon  from  our 
military  leaden  and  the  Senate,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  reports  actually  lied  to  the 
Senate  1972.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  SALT  I 
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Treaty  and  Agreement  were  ratified  under 
false  pretoDses.  But  a  much  worse  situation 
has  occurred  with  regard  to  the  SALT  n 
Treaty,  which  Is  an  even  greater  affront  to 
the  Senate. 

U.S.  SnsTB. 
Wathinoton.  DC,  Jnim  25,  l»t4. 
TbePunnon. 
The  White  Houte, 
WttaMmoton.DC 

Disa  Ma.  VrnwuDorr.  We  sre  your  stalwart 
supporten  and  always  will  be.  As  you  know, 
esriler  this  month,  we  rductantly  stated  our 
view  that  the  conduct  of  Administration  of- 
ficials had  bound  the  United  States  at  Inter- 
national law  to  an  unauthorised  Executive 
Agreement  concrmlng  the  unapproved 
SALT  n  Treaty,  and  that  the  agreement 
was  disadvantageous  to  the  United  States  In 
that  It  permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  exceed 
odlings  specified  in  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
which  Itself  you  had  dmracteriaed  as  "fatal- 
ly flawed."  We  still  agree  with  your  October 
30,  1980  debate  sUtement  that  "SALT  H  is 


We  now  understsnd  that  tlie  Admlntotrar 
tkm  asserts  tliat  there  is  no  such  Agreement 
involving  SALT  n.  and  although  we  bdieve 
there  is  a  substantial  basis  for  detennining 
otherwise,  we  are  gratified  that  the  present 
position  of  the  Administration  Is  that  no 
such  sgreement  exists.  Since  our  recent 
letter,  various  statements  have  appeared  In 
the  press  from  spokesnwn  for  the  Admlnls- 
tration.  denying  that  any  Executive  Agree- 
ment involvtng  SALT  n  exists. 

The  statements  from  the  spokrsmm  fur- 
ther confuse  the  difference  between  a 
"treaty"  and  an  "ExecuUve  Agreement." 
Var  example,  the  New  Tork  Times  of  July  7. 
1984.  stated  that  "An  Aiteinistration  offi- 
cial said  It  was  atasord  to  caD  the  deetaton  to 
comply  with  the  Treaty  an  Executive  Agree- 
ment with  the  Sovtet  Union."  Further.  Pres- 
idential spokoman  Larry  ftneakes  stated  on 
July  11, 1984,  that  there  was  "no  secret  Ex- 
ecuUve Agreement ...  it  did  not  exist." 

It  Is  ironic  however,  that  in  denying  the 
existence  of  a  SALT  n  Executive  Agee- 
ment,  Larry  Speakes  went  on  to  reafflim 
the  J3&  'interim  restraint  policy  for  exist- 
ing strategic  arms  Agreement,"  Indnding 
the  SALT  n  Treaty.  If  there  ti  no  msMbm 
Agreement,  then  how  can  we  have  a  re- 
straint policy  based  on  Existing  Agree- 
ments? 

Unfortunately,  the  Bumpers-Leahy 
Amendment  to  the  Defense  Authorisatlan 
BiU  also  refen  repeatedly  to  the  "SALT  n 
Agreement"  described  in  our  letter.  The 
Bumpers-Leahy  Amendment  would,  there- 
fore, if  enacted  into  Uw.  tend  to  give  legUa- 
Uve  authority  for  an  Agreement  whldi  your 
AdministraUon  now  InsisU  was  never  made. 
Accordingly,  we  very  respectfully  urge  you 
to  Uke  iriiatevo'  steps  may  be  appromlate 
to  ensure  that  the  Bumpers-Leahy  Amend- 
ment Is  not  enacted,  since  it  would  codify  an 
intetnational  Agreement  which  under  the 
analysis  of  your  Administration  was  never 
consummated. 

Even  though,  Mr.  President,  we  still  sre  of 
the  firm  beUef  that  there  is  substsntial  evi- 
dence that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
between  the  Soviet  Union  snd  the  VJB.  con- 
cerning the  applicability  and  mm-appUcaba- 
ity  of  the  proviskxis  of  SALT  n,  we,  of 
course,  defer  to  your  better  knowledge  of 
the  surrounding  circumstances  of  those  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  feel  that 
In  view  of  the  present  podUon  of  the  Ad- 
ministraUon It  is  imperaUve  that  any  legls- 
laUon giving  a  contrary  InterpretaUon  to 
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those  events,  nich  u  the  Bumpen-Leahy 
Amendment,  be  vetoed  If  necwwry.  to  i>re- 
vent  ui  erroneoua  statement  of  fsct  in  the 
tews  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Further.  In  our  Judgment,  such  sctlon  on 
your  part  would  be  particularly  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Constitutional  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.  The  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers,  when  re- 
viewing in  1983  a  resolution  similar  In  con- 
tent to  the  Bumpers-Leahy  Amendment, 
found  that  Congressional  action  affirming 
an  Executive  Agreement  based  on  a  pending 
treaty  would  be  "an  unconstitutional  exer- 
cise in  Congressional  power."  The  1M3  reao- 
luUon.  SJ.  212.  also  referred  to  a  "SALT  II 
Agreement." 

Moreover,  we  also  urge  that  in  clarifying 
the  non-existence  of  any  Executive  Agree- 
ment involving  the  SALT  n  Treaty,  you 
should  direct  Administration  officials  to 
cease  referring  to  the  proposed  treaty  In  of- 
ficial communication  as  an  "Agreement" 
We  are  enclosing  as  an  example  a  copy  of  a 
cable  sent  by  Secretary  of  State  Shults  to 
aU  UA  embassies  worldwide  In  which  such 
"agreement"  is  referenced  as  extant. 

In  sum.  the  original  recommendation  of 
the  earUer  letter  concerning  this  matter  still 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  best  course  of  sctlon 
to  clarify  fully  the  actual  current  status  of 
the  proposed  SALT  n  Treaty.  Since  you 
have  notified  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  will  not  ratify  the  Treaty, 
even  if  given  consent  to  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  the  proper  coune  now  would  be  to 
request  the  return  of  the  Treaty  papers 
since  continued  consideration  In  the  Senate 
Is  moot 

Moreover,  we  again  renew  our  request  for 
all  aides  memolre.  memoranda  of  conversa- 
tion, or  other  documents  or  records  pertain- 
ing to  commitments  by  the  United  States  to 
abide  by  provisions  of  the  unratified  SALT 
n  Treaty.  We  point  out  In  that  oonnectloo. 
that  these  materials  could  be  of  far  greater 
significance  than  they  might  appear,  since 
they  might  reflect  the  incorporation  by  ref- 
erence of  complex  terms  and  procedures  em- 
bodied in  SALT  n  even  though  the  materi- 
als themselves  may  be  brief  and  appear  to 
lack  formality. 

Finally,  we  point  out  that  the  1984  Demo- 
cratic Party  Platform  states  that  A  Demo- 
cratic President  will  pursue  deep,  stabilising 
reductions  in  nuclear  arsenals  within  the 
framework  of  SALT  n.  observing  in  the 
meantime  the  SALT  U  limits  ourselves  and 
Insisting  that  the  SovleU  do  likewise. 

This  provision  is  the  same  demagogic  lan- 
guage that  appears  In  the  Bumpers-Leahy 
Amendment. 

We  hope  that  you  will  not  support  enact- 
ing as  tew  the  key  Democratic  Platform  pro- 
vision, which  is  baaed  on  wholly  false  prem- 
ises. It  is  ftewed  In  four  respects: 

(1)  The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  reduce  nu- 
clear weapons  and  dally  adds  new  nuclear 
forces; 

(2)  According  to  your  spokesmen  there  is 
neither  ss  SALT  n  Agreement  nor  a  Treaty 
Intended  for  ratification,  which  In  any  event 
would  be  unequal  and  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

(3)  The  United  States  has  already 
scrapped  5  still  serviceable  missile  subma- 
rines, deactivated  5  more,  and  even  plans  to 
scrap  2  perfectly  operational  Poseidon  sub- 
marines in  order  to  comply  with  the  expired 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and  the  non- 
existent SALT  n  Treaty,  while  the  SovleU 
have  a  still  growing  90%  strategic  submarine 
superiority  over  the  U.S.  and  are  iUegally 


converting  some  of  their  equivalent  subma- 
rines into  even  more  lethal  missile  carriers; 
and 

(4)  The  Soviet  Union  la  In  blatant  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  every  major  arms  con- 
trol treaty,  is  not  observing  SALT  n.  and  no 
amount  of  UA  'f***""^  will  cause  Russte 
to  act  otherwise. 

After  all.  former  President  Carter  por- 
trayed the  1980  election  as  a  national  refer- 
endum on  hte  SALT  n  Treaty,  and  he  lost 

We  consider  thte  issue  of  such  critically, 
both  in  a  narrow  political  sense,  and  more 
importantly  In  terms  of  our  viability  as  a 
free  country  in  the  future,  that  we  urgently 
request  a  meeting  with  you  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  outline  face  to  faoe  why  we  believe 
these  questions  must  be  resolved  without 
any  further  delay. 

With  very  best  personal  regards. 

We  remain. 

Very  respectfully, 

SrvkStmhs. 
V.S.Stnaior. 
JobmKamt, 
V.S.  Senator. 

VJS.  PoucT  ow  SALT  IiRBUM  RvnunrT 

Interagency    cleared    guidance    on    XJA 
Policy  on  SALT  interim  reatraint  follows. 
The  Department  released  the  first  Q-and-A 
on  March  29.  the  second  on  March  M. 
Tanorr  am  SALT  UMRi 

Question.  When  will  ccntlniwid  trident 
submarine  construction  put  the  T3JB.  above 
the  SALT  n  MIRV  subKseillng  of  1.106 
launchers?  When  will  the  trident  program 
cause  us  to  exceed  the  SALT  I  Interim 
agreement  limits?  What  is  the  U.S.  posttlon 
on  continuing  to  observe  these  limits?  When 
would  they  have  expired  had  SALT  II  been 
ratified? 

Answer.  VA  policy  on  interim  restraint 
was  set  by  the  President  in  196a.  when  he 
stated  that  "as  for  existing  stratagle  anna 
agreements,  wc  will  reflrain  fram  acttoos 
which  undercut  them  so  kng  as  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  equal  restraint  ** 

The  U.S.  Is  oootlnulng  to  carry  out  lU  ob- 
ligations and  oommltmanU  under  relevant 
agreements.  Inrhiding  our  no  undercut 
policy  on  existing  ama  control 
In  keeping  with  this  policy. 
dIsmantlemenU  for  new  trident  I  laimebars 
the  excess  of  SALT  I  Intartan  acrasoMOt 
llmlU  have  been  oonptotad  or  are  pro- 
grammed using  pOlarls  aiid  TTTAN  n  strate- 
gic baUlstle  missile  launebars  that  have 
been  deactivated,  and  we  have  procrammad 
sufficient  money  through  the  end  of  tisoal 
year  196S  for  continued  dtanantlemant  of 
these  launchen  In  aooordanoe  with  SALT  I 
prooedurea. 

The  SALT  n  treaty  as  witttan  would  have 
expired  In  December  1166.  had  It  been  rati- 
fied. It  to  the  seventh  trident  that  will  bring 
Into  play  the  possible  appllcabllty  of  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  n  limits.  Moravar.  sea 
triato  for  the  seventh  trident  submarine  are 
not  scheduled  to  begin  until  late  198S.  Le.. 
during  FT  1968.  Thus,  no  decision  need  be 
taken  at  this  time  reganUnc  compensation 
for  the  seventh  trident  The  VJL  will  care- 
fully evaluate  both  the  international  situa- 
tion and  our  own  national  security  requlre- 
menU  In  reaching  such  a  decision. 

Question.  Is  It  true  that  the  U.S.  to  consid- 
ering revoking  iU  "no  undercut"  policy  for 
SALTII7 

Answer.  The  President's  policy  on  Interim 
restraint  has  not  changed.  We  are  continu- 
ing to  Implement  thto  policy  with  respect  to 
the  SALT  interim  agreement  and  the  un- 
ratified SALT  II  agreemoit  and  we  are  pro- 


ceeding to  Implement  the  President's  strate- 
gic modernisation  program. 

As  the  President  stated  on  January  23, 
"the  United  States  to  continuing  to  carry 
out  lU  own  obligations  and  commitmenU 
under  relevant  agreemenU" 

Sea  triato  for  the  seventh  Trident  subma- 
rine are  not  scheduled  to  begin  until  late 
1986.  that  to.  In  fiscal  year  1968.  The  Issues 
thto  event  raisea  regarding  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  n  agreemente  will  be  addressed  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  infer  that  the 
absence  of  a  decision  before  one  to  required 
imidies  anjrthing  about  what  course  of 
action  will  eventually  be  taken. 

When  the  time  comes  for  a  decision  it  will, 
obviously,  be  talcen  in  the  context  of  the 
international  situation  and  U A  national  se- 
curity requlremenU  Among  other  things, 
our  assssanent  of  the  Soviet  commitment  to 
a  conesponrting  policy  will  be  relevant  to 
our  considerations.  Shulta. 

Tta  Wnm  Houss. 
Waahington.  Avigutt  $.  1994. 
The  HowoaABLB  Joaa  P.  EasT. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waaltington,  DC 

Dbsb  Jokk  Thto  to  in  reply  to  your  leCtera 
to  me  of  July  X  and  July  35.  iiii>ii«sliit  con- 
cern about  thto  Administration's  poUey  of 
not  undercutting  the  provisions  of  SALT  n. 

It  to  inoorreet  to  say.  as  your  letter  states. 
that  thto  Admlnlst.Tatlnn  has  turned  SALT 
n  Into  a  mutually  binding  secret  executive 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
neither  negotiated  nor  signed  a  secret  agree- 
ment What  we  have  done  to  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  refraining  from  actions  which 
would  undercut  SALT  n  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  shows  equal  restraint 

I  have  stated  on  many  ocrasions  that 
SALT  n  did  not  provide  a  sound  basto  for 
arms  control  and  that  a  new  treaty  was  neo- 
essary.  On  May  11.  1961. 1  pubUdy  enund- 
atod  our  no-undercut  policy  at  the  same 
time  that  I  announced  the  beginning  of  the 
START  negotiations.  The  confidential  dip- 
lomatic exchanges  referred  to  in  the  annex 
to  your  letter  have  been  carried  out  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  our  policy  and  serklng 
an  understanding  of  their  policy  with 
regard  to  SALT  n.  Nothing  has  been  said  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  goes  beyond  thto 
policy. 

Stnee  the  Administration  made  dear  that 
It  did  not  Intend  to  seek  ratification  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty,  there  has  remained  no 
l«ial  obligation  on  dther  party  to  refrain 
tram  aeU  which  wouM  defeat  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  agreement  Thus  our  policy 
statement  with  respect  to  SALT  n  repre- 
aenU  a  political  commitment  rather  than  a 
legal  obligation.  As  such.  SALT  n  to  not  an 
executive  agreement  and  carries  no  legal  ob- 
ligations. 

The  intent  of  our  policy  has  been  to  pro- 
mote an  atmosphere  of  mutual  restraint 
which  to  condudve  to  strategic  nuclear  arms 
negotiations  while  not  Jeopardiiing  U.8.  na- 
tional security.  Thto  policy  to  compatible 
both  with  our  START  obJeeUvea  and  our 
defense  modernisation  program. 

Your  letter  takes  note  of  the  significant 
concerxu  that  have  arlaen  tai  recent  years 
about  Soviet  adherence  to  a  comparable 
policy  of  restraint  I  indicated  in  my  Janu- 
ary 33. 1884.  report  to  the  Congress  that  we 
have  determined  that  the  USSR  has  violat- 
ed or  probably  violated  several  proviaions  of 
existing  arms  control  accords— both  those 
which  are  In  force,  and  thoae  to  which  the 


Soviet  Union  claims  to  be  adhering  as  a 
matter  of  policy  (as  you  note  In  your  letter, 
the  SovleU  do  not  claim  to  be  reducing  to 
the  3400/1350  SNDV  llmlU  in  SALT  n).  Ad- 
ditional studiss  of  Soviet  compliance  behav- 
ior are  in  progreas.  Concurrently,  we  are  en- 
deavoring through  diplomatic  chazmeto  to 
reeolve  with  the  Soviet  Union  our  concerns 
about  such  behavior  and  are  seeking  expla- 
nations, clarifications,  and  corrective  ac- 
tions. We  have  stressed  that  if  we  are  to 
retain  confidence  In  the  continuing  utiUty 
of  cHir  arms  control  sgreemenU  oompllsnce 
must  be  rigorous. 

We  have  made  dear  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Unkm  our  unequivocal  preference  for 
an  environment  characteriaed  by  mutual  re- 
straint pending  the  accomplishment  of  sig- 
nificant mutual  and  effectively  verifiable  re- 
ductloiH  in  destabllatng  nuclear  systems.  We 
bdleve  thto  to  in  our  national  security  inter- 
est as  well  as  theirs. 

While  we  strive  to  realise  thto  goal,  howev- 
er, we  are  continuing  our  policy  of  puming 
needed  strategic  force  modemixatian  whUe 
preaerving  all  necessary  options  to  ensure 
flexibility  in  our  defense  programs.  Thto  in- 
dudes  the  steps,  to  which  you  referred,  re- 
lated to  the  (lei^yment  in  the  fall  of  1965 
of  the  seventh  Trident  submarine.  We  be- 
lieve that  If  we  are  to  succeed  In  accompllsh- 
ing  theoe  objectives,  full  funding  by  the 
Oongrvss  of  our  defense  modemtaatlon  pro- 
gram to  essentiaL 

I  hope  thto  explanation  of  our  policy  to 
helpfuL  As  I  noted  in  my  report  to  the  Con- 
gress test  Jsnuary,  the  Executive  and  Legto- 
laUve  branches  of  our  govenunent  have 
long  had  a  shared  interest  in  the  arms  con- 
trol pi  Of  res  Finding  effective  ways  to 
ewure  compliance  to  central  to  that  process. 
Continued  Congrestional  tmderstanding  and 
siQiport  for  our  approach  to  arms  control  to 
QtiaL 
Sincerely, 

ROIUUt  RlMSB.* 


mented  by  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  practical  politlcana— nieh  as  law- 
makers from  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, lobbyists,  the  mayor,  the  local 
newvaper  publisher,  the  Chairs  of 
the  two  State  parties,  and  community 
activists.  The  Taft  Institute  provides 
the  setting  for  these  meetings. 

I  am  a  oosponsor  of  8.  434.  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorixe  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Institute  for  Two  Party  Government 
for  the  years  1M6  through  1088.  The 
Institute  was  founded  In  IMl  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 
The  effort  was  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ple that  each  dtlien  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  govern- 
ment and  politics. 

The  money  provided  is  matched  by 
money  from  private  contributions. 
This  funding  has  enriched  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  thousands  teach- 
ers who  then  have  shared  what  they 
have  learned  with  millions  of  students 
throughout  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  my  support  for 
this  worthwhile  program  to  Improve 
education.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  TAPT  INSTITDTE 
•  BCr.  8AS8ER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  the  Taft  Institute  of  Govem- 
tokdH  seminars  brings  together  polltl- 
rvft»,  educators,  and  government  offi- 
cials with  students,  teachers,  and 
members  of  the  community.  The  chief 
purpose  Is  to  discuss  and  promote  an 
understanding  of  the  two-party  system 
of  government  In  the  United  States. 

Since  1966.  17  Taft  Institute  of  Oov- 
enunent  Seminars  have  been  held  in 
my  State  of  Tennessee.  I  participate  In 
three  of  them— In  1973.  1974.  and 
1975_when  I  was  State  Democratic 
Party  chairman. 

Similar  sessions  have  enriched  the 
imderstandlng  and  Imowledge  of  more 
tlian  12.000  teachers  In  aU  SO  States. 
In  Just  1  year.  12.000  teachers  can 
affect  the  lives  of  2  million  students. 

The  real  guarding  of  our  free  system 
of  government  are  our  strong,  com- 
petitive two  parties.  Each  party  tries 
to  gain  or  m*'"***"  power  by  offering 
the  best  solution  to  the  problems  con- 
frontbig  the  coimtry.  The  chedcs  and 
balances  of  our  two-party  system  are 
to  be  valued. 

The  reaUtles  of  this  system  Just 
can't  be  captured  In  the  textbook. 
This  traditional   training  is  compli- 


BREZHNEV  DOCIRINE  VERSUS 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 
•  Mr.  STMM8.  Mr.  President.  I  aslE 
that  the  following  two  excellent  docu- 
moits  published  by  the  Junta  Patrlo- 
tlca  Cubana  be  printed  in  the  Raooot. 
The  first  Is  by  Dr.  Claudio  Benedi.  a 
good  friend  of  mine  and  the  Washlng- 
t<m  representative  of  the  Junta  Patrlo- 
tlca  Cubana.  It  Is  entitled  "The  Breah- 
nev  Doctrine  Versus  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine." The  second  document  is  signed 
by  Dr.  Claudio  Benedi  and  by  Dr. 
Manuel  A.  de  Varona.  chairman  of  the 
JunU  Patrlotica  Cubana.  This  docu- 
ment attacks  Castro's  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Communist  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  docu- 
ments were  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  last  fkll  at  the  meet- 
ing In  BrazU  of  the  OAS.  I  think  these 
are  excellent  statements.  I  agree  with 
them,  and  I  praise  Claudio  Benedi  and 
Manuel  de  Varona  for  their  efforts 
against  Castro's  Communist  Cuba. 

The  artldes  follow: 
TBS  Bbbbmiv  Docnom  VSasus  TBS 
Mmnoa  Doctana 

The  Breshnev  doctrine  of  limited  sover- 
eignty applied  in  the  Amerleas  constitutes  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  OAS  Charter  ,  the 
Rio  Treaty,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Hate- 
lolco  Treaty  on  the  proserlption  of  nudear 
aims  in  Latin  America,  tlie  Symms  amend- 
ment and  the  doctrine  and  memories  of  the 
liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  ^ 

We  have  denounced  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  OrganlaaMon  of  American 
States  that  In  violation  of  aU  the  treatiea. 
agreementa,  oovenanU  and  resolutions  in 
force  within  the  inter-American  system,  es- 
pecially the  Rio  Treaty,  the  Charter  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  States,  the 
Monroe  Doctriite.  the  Symms  amendment 
the  Tlatelolco  Treaty,  and  the  doctrine  and 


thought  of  the  Iflierator.  Simon  BoUvar,  the 
Breshnev  doctrine  of  llmltad  sovereignty  to 
presently  being  sppUed  In  Cuba  by  an  extra- 
continental  power,  albdt  differently  as  in 
Oechoslovakla.  Poland,  and  Afghanistan 

In  these  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  sent 
In  iU  troops  and  tanks  wlten  their  peoples 
dedared  their  wHl  for  liberation  against  the 
Soviet  totalitarian  neo-colonlalism. 

But  in  Cuba,  the  most  sophisticated 
weaponry  of  the  Soviet  arsenal  has  been 
sent  In  to  prevent  sn  uprising  snd  to  main- 
tain the  Cuban  people  and  the  armed  forces 
simultaneously  submitted  to  the  Soviet  rule. 
The  Soviet  Union  hss  sent  in  IU  troops  In 
a  sufficient  number  to  Cuba,  disregarding 
IU  sovereignty  snd  Interfering  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  an  American  state,  iriilch  to 
supposedly  protected  by  the  treaties,  agree- 
ments, covenanU  and  resolutions  in  force 
within  the  Intcr-Ainerfcsn  system. 

It  to  evident  that  there  to  a  Soviet  combat 
brigade  In  Cuba.  Besides,  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  Infoimation  from  inside  Cuba, 
praviiig  the  fact  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  military  personnd.  of  tlie 
highest  technlral  and  profesrionsi  ranks, 
experienced  and  trained.  iHio.  dtacoised  as 
tfchnidaiis.  diplomats,  builmsinifn,  cultur- 
al  asents.  JonrnallsU  snd  ptofessors.  are  ac- 
tually military  personnel,  amounting  to 
35.000. 

Tliese  military  have  taken  over  the  politi- 
cal and  military  direction,  as  well  as  the 
Cuban  intdllgenoe.  espkmsge  snd  counter- 
espionage apparatus. 

lite  Soviet  troops  are  equipped  with  the 
most  modem  and  sophisticated  weapons  of 
the  Soviet  arsenal,  convenlentiy  located  In 
strategic  plaoes.  Nettber  Cuban  military 
tffTfwwMii,  nor  the  members  of  the  satdllte 
government  are  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
location  where  the  most  advanced  weaponry 
to  kept  Mot  even  the  own  satdllte.  Castro. 
Ini  afff^  to  any  infonnation  concerning 
these  weapons. 

The  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  have  prevented. 
In  an  theae  years,  an  uprise  by  the  Cuban 
gMHiplf  figaiMt  the  "^wwrnfa*  and  totalitar- 
ian tyranny.  The  attempU  being  made,  have 
been  suffocated  from  start  and  in  the  case 
It  would  succeed.  It  would  tanmedlately  be 
unmeidfully  drowned  in  blood,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  rebd  guerriltes  In  the  BKsm- 
bsay  HUla.  More  than  8.000  Cuban  patilaU 
were  sacrificed  at  that  time,  and  17X000 
famllios  in  the  area  of  Wwamhrmy.  srere 
mamively  "Wt'"*^  having  perpetrated 
genodde  on  them.  Their  houses  snd  sD  of 
thdr  Itdonglngs  woe  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  area  became  a  deaolstfrt  piece  of  tend. 
The  condemned  from  Condado,  a  small 
town  near  the  BKambray.  whldi  served  as 
pl^fif  of  tortures,  martydom  and  snffeitng 
to  the  thtwamlT  of  Cubans,  young  and  old. 
men  and  women,  children  and  anclenU 
Soviet  tf>»«'«««-««"«  and  Cuban  myrmidons, 
went  ahead  with  the  orders  coming  from 
Mosoow.  And  the  Cuban  holocaust  was  si- 
lenced. All  this,  to  doomiimted  with  Irrefu- 
table proofs,  even  by  the  people  a^w  took 
part  In  the  popetratlon  and  wbo  later  de- 
serted: as  wdl  as  by  victims  of  the  said  trag- 
ediea,  and  by  witnesses  with  authentic  facU 
Any  internal  uprtoe  of  the  Cuban  people 
with  the  Soviet  troops  in  territory  of  Amer- 
ica (Cuba),  would  also  end  up  drowned  in 
blood. 

The  Cuban  military,  many  of  them  tired 
of  serving  the  Soviet  neocolonialism,  and 
hating  Communism,  cannot  organise  an 
uprise  against  the  foreign  domination,  for 
several  reasons: 


UMI 
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(1)  The  Soviet  troopt  dominate  the  Cuban 
stage  and  have  better  weapons  and  mobillsa- 
tlon  faculties. 

(S)  The  Cuban  troops  are  not  granted  the 
same  weapons  as  the  Soviets,  and  most  of 
the  time  are  dlsanned  or  poorly  equipped, 
to  prevent  an  uprlae. 

(3)  The  Cuban  troops  are  spread  through 
the  national  territory,  divided  In  cantons, 
sections  and  regions  with  no  commulcatlon 
among  them,  or  coordinated  rommand. 
They  are  aU  subjected  to  the  Soviet  central 
direction. 

(4)  The  intelligence  and  espionage  Soviet 
services  inside  the  Cuban  armed  forces, 
direct  all  the  troops,  and  they  have  all  infor- 
mation regarding  everybody's  behavior,  es- 
ped^ly  that  of  the  officers. 

(S>  They  are  constantly  indoctrinated 
about  the  Soviet  superiority  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  an  armed  uprise. 

Thus,  neither  the  Cuban  people,  nor  the 
armed  forces  have  been  able  to  carry  out.  up 
to  the  present  time,  an  uprise  against  the 
Soviet  neocolonialism  which  would  lead  to  a 
certain  degree  of  success. 

Outside  Cuba,  the  Cuban  Emlle  has  been 
handcuffed  by  the  so^xlled  Kennedy-Krus- 
chev  understanding,  by  which  the  United 
States  committed  themselves,  together  with 
the  Latin  American  countries,  to  prevent 
the  Cuban  patrioto  from  preparing  a  mili- 
tary attack  on  the  Soviet  bastion  (a  subver- 
sive military  and  terrorist  base  in  America). 
This  also  explains  why  the  Cuban  patriots, 
in  spite  of  having  committed  several  sporad- 
ic heroic  acts  which  have  caused  many  casu- 
alties, have  not  been  able  to  train  the 
Cuban  aimed  forces  efficiently,  in  order  to 
liberate  their  country. 

This  has  never  happened  in  America:  it  is 
an  affront  and  an  indignity  which  affects  all 
the  people  in  this  HemUq>here.  paralysing 
and  putting  in  crisis  the  Inter-Americans 
System  and  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  Charter. 

Not  only  Cuba  is  subdued  and  enslaved. 
AU  America  is  threatened  and  paralysed. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  introduced  In  Cuba, 
weapons  with  which  all  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  can  be  attacked  success- 
fully. There  are  proofs  that  the  following 
Soviet  weapons  have  been  Introduced  in 
Cuba: 

The  Soviet  Union  uses  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua as  subversive  and  terrorist  bases  against 
all  the  Americas  which  Is  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rio;  the  OA8  Charter,  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  the  treaties,  convenes,  agree- 
ments and  resolutions  which  are  in  force  in 
this  Hemisphere.  The  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
livered to  the  Cuban  Regime,  240  MIO 
Fighter  planes  (of  the  "PIshbed"  and  "Flog- 
ger"  types),  which  are  also  bombers  with  a 
nuclear  capability.  It  has  taken  to  Cuba  nu- 
clear submarines  (of  the  "Echo"  and 
"OulT').  We  are  informed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  keeps  deployed  in  C^iba  6  medium- 
range  S8-4  ballisUc  missiles,  out  of  the  42  it 
had  in  Cuba  during  the  so-called  "Missile 
Crisis".  It  has  kept  In  Cuba  several  TU-95 
"Bear"  anti-submarine  bombers,  ss  well  as 
recognizing  planes.  It  also  maintains  strate- 
gic-located Installations  to  monitor  commu- 
nications inside  the  United  States  and  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  other  Latin  American 
nations. 

It  has  been  verified  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  shipped  to  Cuba  an  amount  of  86,000 
tons  of  military  equipment  during  the  last  3 
years,  over  4  times  the  amount  in  stock  at 
the  time  of  the  "MissUe  Crisis".  The  Soviet 
Union  has  built  in  Cuba  a  base  for  nuclear 
submarines    at    C^enfuegos    Base    on    the 


southern  coaat  of  Cuba.  Nuclear  fubnartaM 
have  already  been  repaired  there  and  there 
are  also  wharfs  for  nuclear  weapons  and  un- 
derground locations. 

This  is  why  we  have  told  all  people  in 
America  that,  in  compliance  with  all  the 
values  and  principals  of  the  Inter-American 
System  and  the  Organtaatlon  of  Amartean 
Statea.  the  Organtaatkio  of  Amarioan  States 
Charter,  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  thought  and  doctrine  of  the  liber- 
ator Simon  BoUvar,  It  is  demanrted.  by  the 
means  considered  pertinent: 

(1)  The  departure  of  the  Soviet  Combat 
Brigade  of  the  Territory  of  the  America 
(Cuba). 

(3)  The  departure  of  all  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary personnel,  disguised  as  dlptomata.  tech- 
nleiana,  businessmen,  journalists,  cultural 
agents,  etc 

(3)  The  dismantlement  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine baae.  established  by  the  Sorteta  in 
Clenfuegoa.  Cuba,  which  has  already  been 
utUlaed  In  the  repair  of  damaged  Soviet  sub- 
marines. 

(4)  That  the  SovieU  will  take  out  of  the 
Territory  of  the  America.  aU  offensive 
weaponry  introduced  in  Cuba. 

(5)  That  the  so-called  Kennedy-Khnis- 
chev  understanding  be  declared  pubUdy  In- 
effective. 

Thus,  the  peace  and  security  of  America 
will  be  guaranteed  and  Cuban  patriots  will 
be  able  to  fight.  Inside  and  outside  of  Cuba. 
in  order  to  liberate  their  Country  from  the 
Soviet  neocolonialism. 

Information  ftom  trustworthy  sources 
confirm  that  the  Breihnev  doctrine,  not 
only  is  being  applied  Inside  Cuba,  but  that 
very  soon  it  is  going  to  be  applied  In  Nicara- 
gua. The  Russian  troops  in  Cuba  wlU  be  car- 
ried over  there,  and  gather  with  the  Soviet 
military,  whom,  also  disguised  as  diplomats, 
technicians,  businessmen,  agricultuial  advi- 
sors, journalists,  will  be  part  of  the  armed 
forces  that  will  fight  the  Nicaracuan  patri- 
oU  who  struggle  for  their  country's  fleedom 
in  the  fields  and  in  the  dtles.  The  Russian 
Troops  could  eventually  fight  the  American, 
as  well  as  other  Latin  American  foroea. 
whom,  according  to  the  above  mentioned 
treaties,  will  be  forced  to  carry  out  a  collec- 
tive action  In  order  to  e»mlnat.e  the  Soviet 
Baae  from  Nicaragua  and  expel  the  agents 
of  the  Soviet  neocolonialism  from  this 
Hemln>here. 

The  memories  of  the  Illustrious  men  of 
America  demand  it. 

The  sovereignty  of  our  peoples  demand  it 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Inter-American 
System  demands  it. 

The  Rio  Treaty  and  the  Symms  Amend- 
ment demand  it. 

The  Organisation  of  American  States 
Cliarter  demands  it. 

The  Tlatelolco  Treaty  on  nuclear  arms  in 
Latin  America  demands  it. 

The  honor  and  dignity  of  America  de- 
mands it. 

Either  (Tuba  is  saved  or  America  is  lost. 
"Pacta  Sunt  SxavAMSA"— "Om  Aoans 

FixKLY,  But  is  Bouiro  st  thx  Aoaxxuxirr" 
(P.  Francisco  de  Vitorta) 

COBA  IS  OR  A  WAX  PATH.  SOTR  IK  AFUCA  AMD 
LATIX  AMXaiCA 

Honorable  Chairman  of  the  Fourteenth 
Regular  Period  of  Sessions  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly,  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Honorable  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Honorable  Ambassadors  &  Representatives 
of  the  American  States 

DlSnXOUISMXD      RKPKKSKirTATIVKS      OF      TBX 

Amxkicas:  It  Is  a  high  honor  for  us  and,  at 


the  same  time,  a  historical  obligation,  to  ad- 
dress you  and.  though  your  intercession  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  the  Americas, 
in  order  to  reiterate  to  you.  in  our  condition 
of  participants  of  the  InterAmerlean 
System,  who  have  been  bom  in  Cuba,  the 
position  of  the  Cuban  people  and  their 
rights  in  the  conjunction  of  American  na- 
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The  Cuban  State,  whence  we  derive.  Is  a 
part  of  the  Inter-American  System  and  a 
member  of  the  Organtaatinn  of  American 
Statea  (OA8>.  What  Is  excluded  Is  the  Marx- 
Ist-Lsnlnlst  government  headed  by 
CASTRO,  because  of  Its  being  Incompatible 
with  the  Inter-Amertcan  System. 

The  Cuban  State  has  signed  with  the 
American  States  which  you  repreeent  thoee 
treaiiea,  covenants,  agreements  and  reaolu- 
tions  in  force  In  the  Inter-American  System, 
the  oldest  and  most  representative  of  re- 
gional systems  exlstliig  in  the  world.  "And 
we  have  obligated  ouraelvea  to  the  agree- 
ments." 

If  the  Cuban  State  is  a  member  of  that  or- 
ganliatian.  as  It  Is  written  in  Its  oonvenants 
and  was  reiterated  by  the  Bghth  Oonsula- 
tion  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Minis- 
ten,  that  State  must  have  some  form  of  rep- 
resentation. "We  are  the  voice  of  those  who 
have  no  voice .  . 

The  Cuban  State  is  one  and  Indivisible, 
and  Its  rights  must  be  protected  by  the 
other  Statea,  members  of  the  OA8,  as  it  Is 
stipulated  In  the  treaties  and  covenants  in 
force.  Cuba  Is  a  part  of  the  Americas  and  Is 
united  to  their  destiny. 

The  present  totaUtarlan  regime  in  Cuba  is 
a  true  satellite  which  represents  the  Soviet 
neo-colonlallsm;  it  is  not  reprcaentative  of 
the  Cuban  people,  with  whldi  it  is  even 
more  Incompatible  than  with  the  Inter- 
American  System,  because  it  runs  counter 
to  the  Cuban  history,  traditions,  culture, 
morals  and  due  to  its  own  totalitarian  and 
foreign  structure.  That  regime  is  an  Instru- 
ment for  intrusion  by  an  extra-continental 
power  (the  Soviet  Union)  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Americas. 

Human  rights  are  universal  values  and  in- 
trinsic to  the  human  being,  indivisible  in 
their  existence,  maintenance  and  defense, 
and  there  cannot  be  any  discrimination  in 
the  denouncement  of  violatioiis  committed 
sgalnst  them.  Because  of  that,  this  Ocneral 
Assembly  is  competent  to  learn  and  de- 
nounce the  violations  against  human  rights 
in  Cuba,  both  institutional  violations  and  de 
facto  violations. 

The  Inter-Amertcan  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  has  sUted  that  "the  applica- 
tion of  cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading  treat- 
ment agataist  persons  deprived  of  freedom 
must  be  radically  suppressed."  That  state- 
ment Is  completely  in  force  to  day  regarding 
Cuba,  and  thus  it  must  be  stated  by  this 
Honorable  General  Assembly. 

During  the  Sixth  Consultation  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Ministen  of  the  Ameriiss, 
the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  was  declared 
incompatible  with  the  Inter-American 
System,  because  of  which  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  C^iba  was  ipso  facto  separated 
from  the  Inter- American  System. 

The  Seventh  Consultation  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Ministers  of  the  Americas 
stated: 

"1.  The  intervention  or  threat  of  interven- 
tion, including  a  conditioned  one,  by  any 
extra-continental  power,  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  any  American  Republic  Is  hereby 
condemned,  and  we  underline  that  accepta- 
tion of  the  threat  of  intervention  by  an 
extra-continental  power,  on  the  part  of  any 


American  State,  endangers  the  solidarity  * 
security  of  the  Americas,  which  obliges  the 
Organtaatlon  of  American  States  to  con- 
demn and  reject  it  also  with  an  equal  em- 
phasiB." 

Nobody  doubU  that  the  Castro's  totaUtar- 
lan satelUte  government  has  "accepted  the 
threat  of  intervention  of  an  extra-continen- 
tal power  (the  Soviet  Union)"  and  that  it 
has  "endangered  the  solidarity  and  security 
of  the  Americas."  Such  -acceptance"  and 
"threat",  as  weU  as  the  intervention  of  an 
extra-continental  power,  are  now  much 
greater  than  at  the  time  the  statement  and 
condemnation  were  issued. 

The  Soviet  Union  uses  Cuba  and  Nicarar 
gua  as  subversive  A  terrorist  bases  against 
aU  of  the  Americas,  which  is  a  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rio.  the  OAS  Charter,  the  UM 
Charter  and  treaties,  convenants,  Mree- 
ments  and  resolutions  which  are  in  force  in 
this  Hemisphere.  The  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
Uvered  to  the  Cuban  regime  240  MIO  flitt- 
er planes  (of  the  "FIshbed"  and  "Flogger" 
types),  which  are  also  bombers  with  a  nucle- 
ar capabiUty.  It  has  taken  to  Cuba  nuclear 
Bilwi^"'*  (of  the  "Echo"  and  Golf  types). 
We  are  informed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
keeps  deployed  in  Cuba  six  medium-range. 
8S-4  type.  balUsUc  missUes,  out  of  the  43  it 
had  in  Cuba  during  the  so<alIed  "missile 
crisis."  It  has  kept  in  Cuba  several  TU-M 
"Bear"  anti-submarine  bombers,  as  weU  as 
reoomnnaiasanoe  planea.  It  also  maintains 
strategically-located  InstsUst.fcms  to  monitor 
fi?rF""unlif**««  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  nations. 

It  has  been  verified  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  shipped  to  Cuba  an  amount  of  M,000 
tons  of  mlUtary  equipment  during  the  last 
three  yeais,  over  four  times  the  amount  in 
stock  at  the  time  of  the  "mlssUe  crisis." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  buttt  in  Cuba  a  base 
for  nuclear  submarines,  at  Clenfuegoa  Bay. 
on  the  southern  ooast  of  Cuba.  Nuclear  sub- 
marines have  already  been  repaired  there, 
and  there  are  also  warehouses  for  nuclear 
weapons  in  underground  locations, 

The  KOB  (Soviet  poUtical  secret  police) 
has  taken  over  the  taitelllgenoe  and  espio- 
nage services  in  both  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco,  in  its  n  Protocol,  which  it  sub- 
scribed and  ratified.  In  the  meantime  it  has 
ordered  its  satelUte  government  in  Cuba  not 
to  subscribe  nor  ratify  said  treaty,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  introduce  bombers,  submarines 
and  nudear  weapons  in  Cuba,  thus  endan- 
gering peace  and  security  in  the  Americas. 

We  have  also  been  informed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  introduced  in  Cuba  chemt 
cal  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  materi- 
el. In  violation  of  the  I97S  Treaty  on  Bacte- 
riological ft  Chemical  Weapons,  and  the 
Oeneva.  Convention  on  Chemical  Weapons 
of  193S.  AU  of  this  violates  the  Rio  Treaty, 
the  OAS  Charter  and  the  UN  Charter,  as 
weU  as  other  treaties  and  convenanU  in 
force  in  the  Americas. 

The  economic  and  sodal  development  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  Is  threatened 
and  disrupted  by  the  terrorist  and  subver- 
shre  activities  performed  by  mlUtary.  paia- 
mlUtary  and  guerrilla  groups  spmisored  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  through  forces  trained 
and  supported  by  Cuba.  Nicaragua  and  the 
Soviet  Bloc  nations.  WhUe  this  situation  of 
subversion  wlU  exist,  the  economic  and 
social  development  much  needed  by  our 
people  becomes  nullified  or  minimized. 

The  participation  of  the  Cuban  and  Nlca- 
raguan  governments  in  the  iUegal  drug  traf- 
fic in  this  Hemisphere  has  been  proven,  in 
coordination    with    guerrilla    groups    that 


obtain  weapons  and  financial  resources 
through  channels  estabUshed  by  Olegal  drug 
traffl^ers. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  Bloc  nations 
have  sent  massive  shlpmenU  of  armamenU 
to  Nicaragua.  Among  these  are  one  hundred 
T-M  ft  T-4S  tanka,  30  Ught  amphibious 
^ffik«,  ISO  anti-aircraft  missiles  and  over  700 
ground-to-air  missiles. 

Cuba  and  Nicaragua  serve  as  bases  for  the 
use  of  offensive  weapons  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  range  cover  aU  of  the  Caribbe- 
sn.  Central-America.  Panama.  Mexico  and 
even  the  United  States,  posing  a  veritable 
thieat  to  peace  and  security  in  sU  of  this 
Hemisphere. 

The  Cuban  regime  has  trained  and  armed 
guerrilla  movement  members  from  Colom- 
bU  (M-19),  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nieara- 
guan  Mandst-Lenlnlsts  and  urban  ft  rural 
guerrillas  from  other  Latin-American  coun- 
tries.  What  is  our  response  to  this,  whldi  Is 
a  violatkm  of  treatiea  in  f oroe7 

There  ai«  In  Cuba  ST  s(d>ools  for  guenHla 
Indoctrination  and  training,  as  weU  as  ter- 
rorist training  campa. 

The  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  of  limited  Sov- 
ereignty, that  has  already  been  ap^ied  in 
Ctochoslovakla,  Poland.  Afghanistan  and 
other  oommunlst«ihjugated  nations,  is  also 
Intended  for  appUcation  in  Cuba,  albeit  in  a 
different  variation.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
sent  to  Cuba  the  necessary  troops  to  sutfo- 
cate  with  blood  any  uprisinc,  either  bom 
the  Cuban  people  or  from  the  communist 
armed  foreea,  both  tired  of  totaUtarlanlsm 
and  the  sacrifice  of  their  brethren,  who 
have  been  serving  as  shock  troops  for  Soviet 
expansionism. 

Both  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  have  Introduced 
in  the  Americas  terrorist  groups,  from  the 
Basque  ETA  and  the  PLO. 

Intemation  communist  brigadea  are  al- 
ready operat*'^  in  several  Latin-Ameilcan 
countries,  with  a  -rmtntm  strategy.  In  the 
face  of  that  undenlaWe  reality,  the  Inter- 
American  System  and  the  Organiaatian  of 
American  States  are  obligated  to  adopt  per- 
tinent measures,  that  wiU  have  to  lie  imple- 
mented sooner  or  later. 

The  OAS  has  created,  and  they  are  In 
force,  adequate  instruments  for  tbe  defense 
of  the  Inter-American  System  and  to  con- 
front the  (wnmimlit  danger  that  Is  spread- 
ing throughout  the  Americas  to  Implement 
Soviet  neo-ookniaUsm.  Siman  BdUvar,  the 
liberator,  and  the  other  eminent  patitoU 
from  our  American  Statea  fllmlnat<id,  In  the 
last  century,  European  colonialism  tram 
this  Hemisphere.  What  are  we  doing  to  pre- 
vent our  nations  to  f  aU  tinder  that  neo«ido- 
niallsm,  and  to  liberate  those  nattons  that 
have  already  fallen  under  It,  sudi  as  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua?  ^  _^ 

In  the  Ninth  Consultation  Meeting  of  For- 
eign Relations  Ministers  of  the  Amerifs.  It 
was  agreed:  "I.  That  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  stnoe  ito  installation  in  \W». 
has  developed,  supported  and  conducted  in 
various  manners  a  policy  of  intonrention  In 
tbe  American  Continent,  with  methods, 
propaganda,  suiq>ly  of  funds,  training  in 
sabotage  and  gucnUla  operations,  supply  of 
weapons  and  iitt***""**  to  the  movements 
which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  national  in- 
stitutions through  the  uae  of  force,  in  order 
to  InstaU  communist  regimes.  . 

"3.  That  support  for  subversion  takes, 
generally,  the  form  of  a  poUtlcal  aggres- 
sion. .  ." 

"The  Ninth  ConsulUUon  Meeting  thus  re- 
solves: 

"A)  To  condemn  the  present  government 
of  Cuba  as  an  aggressor  and  because  of  its 


Intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states,  violsAtog  their  teirttotles  and  sover- 
eignties." 

That  judgement  and  condemnation 
against  the  present  government  of  Cuba  is 
in  force  yet,  and  since  the  Ninth  Consular 
tion  Meeting  to  date,  the  government  of 
Cuba  has  continued  to  implement  the  ssme 
policy  of  Intervention  and  vitdation  of  sover- 
eignties. The  present  government  of  Mcara- 
gua  has  joined  it.  because  aU  of  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  expanstonlst  strategy  of 
Soviet  neo-colonlalism  Into  the  Americas. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  jrou  to  apply  tbe 
treaties  and  covenants  which  are  in  force,  in 
order  to  confront  that  subversive,  terrorist 
ft  military  sniiisilnn  in  our  Hemisphere. 
The  "poUey  of  the  ostrich",  that  is.  sticking 
our  beads  into  the  sand  and  carrying  on 
Munich-type  ntgotistions  of  appeasement, 
have  not  rendered  any  positive  results.  If  we 
continue  to  follow  that  suicidal  attitude,  the 
natton  of  tbe  Americas  shaU  fall,  one  by 
one.  within  the  Soviet  ottolt.  If  we  get  to- 
gether, the  Americas  wfU  be  saved:  if  we  are 
separated,  they  wiU  be  lost.  Thto  was  said, 
with  a  prophetic  fowalght,  by  tbe  Olustrious 
Cuban  and  American  journalist  and  patriot, 
Gullleraio  Martlnec  Marquez:  "Either  Cuba 
Is  saved  or  tbe  Americas  are  k>st."  Cancer 
miHt  be  eradicated  down  to  Its  roou  and 
sources.  Now  there  Is  not  only  Cuba,  but 
ako  Nkaragua.  and  tbe  same  wUl  happen  to 
other  natioiH  in  tbe  Americas,  such  as  Suri- 
nam and  Guyana,  if  we  do  not  help  them  to 
liberate  tbeiiMehrea.  as  tbe  Caribbean  na- 
tloni  and  tbe  United  States  helped  to  liber- 
ate Orenda. 

"Hie  American  nations  liberated  them- 
sdves  from  European  colonialism.  In  the 
last  century,  through  tbe  belpd  of  some 
countries  to  others,  Tlius  did  Simon  Bcdivar 
in  South-America.  Thus  was  Mexico  Uberat- 
ed  with  tbe  — -«-*«"~  of  tbe  United  States, 
and  thus  was  tbe  United  States  Uberated, 
with  «!-«■»— ~  from  Cubans,  ^laniards, 
Ftencta.  Venezuelans,  etc  Now.  mote  than 
ever,  that  same  American  patriotic  bdiavior 
is  uciodwl  AU  for  one  and  one  for  all  For 
that  purpose,  among  others,  the  Inter- 
American  System  was  estabUshed.  as  weU  as 
the  OA&  the  Rio  Treaty.  Oondeea.  tbe 
Bastem  Caribbean  Treaty  (OBCO).  tbe 
Treaty  of  llatdoteo  and  rest  of  tbe  agree- 
ments and  resolutlans  in  force  In  tbe  Ameri- 
cas. It  Is  Incumbent  upon  aU  of  us  to  imple- 
ment then,  before  It  may  be  too  late 

The  goal  of  tbe  Sovirt  Union,  throu^  lU 
satdUtea  In  Cuba  and  Ntcaragua.  is  to  take 
over  aU  of  tbe  American  nations.  And  there 
cannot  be  any  agreement  or  eompromiae  re- 
garding that  goaL  Because  of  tbdr  tactical 
oonvenlenoe.  they  mlglit  agree  on  a  "deceit- 
ful peace"  In  Central  America,  or  Colombta. 
or  Peru,  or  El  Salvador,  in  tbe  sasDe  manner 
that  Hitler  agreed  at  Munkdi:  and  Imltatois 
for  Chamberlain  wfll  not  be  laddng  In  the 
f^Jr'Mw^,-mm^  ready  to  let  themselveB  be  de- 
ceived and  to  betray  the  destinies  of  their 
natj""*  and  Uie  future  of  the  Americas. 

Jose  Marti,  the  Apostle  of  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence, said:  "To  witness  a  crlnie  tai  si- 
lence is  tantamount  to  commit  a  crime." 

In  this  American  strug^e  for  ita  freedom 
and  independence,  and  for  tbe  dignity  of 
the  American  person,  "not  even  the  stars 
can  be  neutral." 

We  declare  to  this  honorable  general  as- 
sembly and  request  from  same: 

I  That  we  are  entitled  to  the  right  to 
have  the  voice  of  the  CUBAN  STATE 
heard,  "the  voice  of  those  who  have  no 
voice." 
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2.  Thmt  those  treaties,  covenants,  agree- 
ments and  resolutions  In  force  within  the 
Inter-American  System  and  the  OAS.  must 
be  enforced. 

3.  That  all  Cubans,  those  Inside  Cuba  and 
one  million  Cubans  who  are  In  exile,  are  one 
and  make  up  the  democratic  Cuban  nation, 
where  we  have  been  bom  and  that,  toceth- 
er.  based  upon  the  experiences  of  the  past, 
shall  build  our  future  with  the  present  as 
our  foundation,  without  looliin«  back,  but 
only  forward. 

4.  That  we  reject  any  kind  of  coexistence 
or  "detente",  negotiation  or  agreement  with 
the  sateUite  Marxist-Leninist  regime  of 
Cuba,  the  armed  instrument  and  subversive, 
terrorist  and  military  base  of  Soviet  neoco- 
lonialism. 

5.  That,  while  we  struggle  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberation  of  Cuba,  we  de- 
nounce before  the  Americas  and  the  world 
the  blatant  violations  of  human  rights  in 
Cuba,  the  violations  against  the  American 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  Duties 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  as  well  as  the  "cruel,  inhuman  and 
degrading  treatment  Uiat  Is  being  endured 
by  Cuban  political  prisoners,  n^ale  and 
female,  especially  the  "plantados",  who  are 
kept  in  walled-up  cells  and  the  so-called 
"drawers",  subjected  to  physical  and  psy- 
chological tortures. 

6.  That  freedom  Is  a  natural  and  inalien- 
able right  of  men  and  women  of  all  nations, 
and  there  cannot  be  freedom  In  the  Ameri- 
cas while  there  is  no  freedom  in  Cuba.  Nica- 
ragua, Surlname  and  Guyana,  submitted  to 
communist  totalitarianism. 

7.  We  demand  cooperation  from  all  of  the 
American  nations,  to  enforce  the  Joint  Res- 
olution accorded  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, known  as  "Symms  Amendment",  ap- 
proved in  1M3  and  ratified  in  1084.  which  Is 
based  upon  the  Joint  Resolutions  of  18B8 
and  especlaUy  that  of  1M2.  In  which  the 
United  States  obliged  itself  to  struggle  Joint- 
ly with  freedom-loving  Cubans  and  the  OAS 
to  attain  self-determination  for  the  Cuban 
people,  which  is  equivalent  to  freedom  and 
independence  for  the  Cuban  people. 

8.  The  Inter-American  System,  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  and  each  one  of 
the  nations  and  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, have  the  moral  and  legal  obligation  to 
help  the  Cuban  &  NIcaraguan  peoples  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  Soviet  neo-co- 
lonlallsm.  maintained  there  by  force  and 
terror,  through  the  Soviet  Union's  satellite 
regimes.  We  Cubans,  as  well  as  Nlcaraguans. 
both  Inside  and  outside  of  our  respective  na- 
tions, are  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight,  but 
as  in  the  last  century,  we  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  brother  countries  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

9.  That  the  Soviet  Union  has  announced, 
upon  celebrating  the  67th  anniversary  of 
the  so-called  Bolshevik  Revolution,  that  it 
has  made  an  appeal  to  intervene  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Americas,  to  "liberate" 
Grenada  and  consolidate  the  communist  re- 
gimes in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 

10.  That  the  so-called  "Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Understanding"  always  ran  counter 
to  the  Treaty  of  Rio.  the  OAS  Charter  and 
those  covenants,  treaties,  agreements  and 
resolutions  that  are  In  force  in  the  Ameri- 
cas, and  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  violated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  itself  and  through  the 
satellite  Cuban  regime,  because  of  which  it 
is  null  &  void,  as  President  Ronald  W. 
Reagan,  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
has  stated  in  response  to  questioning  by 
Cuban  Journalist  Tomas  Regalado.  Jr.  re- 
cently, and  several  Senators  have  reiterated. 


such  as  Steve  Symms.  John  McClure,  Jesse 
Helms  and  other  members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  it  has  been  proven  by  Cubans. 

U.  That  the  Treaty  of  Rio  be  enforced  re- 
garding the  Marxist-Leninist  sateUite 
regime  of  Cuba. 

13.  That  the  Marxist-Leninist  satellite 
regime  of  Nicaragua  has  mocked  the  OAS, 
which  in  1979  passed  a  Resolution  that 
brought  about  the  Sandinistas'  access  to 
power,  with  the  obligation  to  install  a  plu- 
ralistic government  with  all  democratic  or- 
ganisations, to  respect  human  rights  and  to 
hold  free  and  democratic  elections. 

IS.  That  recognition  be  given  us  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Cuban  State,  since 
the  present  Cuban  regime  is  excluded  from 
the  Inter-American  System  and  the  OAS. 
due  to  Ite  incompatibility  with  said  system 
because  of  lu  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  nature. 

14.  That  condemnation  be  stated  against 
the  Institutional  Violation  of  Human  Rights 
in  Cutta.  In  fact  and  through  law.  in  the 
light  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  Duties  and  the  princi- 
ples and  values  of  our  Judeo-Christlan  civili- 
sation. 

15.  That  the  OAS  would  designate  tnm 
Its  midst  a  decolonisation  committee,  to  lib- 
erate Cuba  knd  Nicaragua  from  Soviet  neo- 
colonialism. 

16.  That  Cuban  political  prisoners  In 
American  nations,  who  have  been  fighting 
for  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  be  released. 

17.  That  the  Soviet  Union  be  forced  to 
withdraw  its  occupation  troops  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  an  American  State  (Cuba)  and  to 
take  away  the  armaments  It  has  Introduced 
In  Cuba.  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  *  other 
American  Nations,  especially  those  weapons 
with  a  nuclear  capability.  In  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  whose  Protocol  n  It 
has  signed  and  ratified. 

18.  That  this  Fourteenth  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly would  approve  the  establishment  of  a 
Commissioner  for  Political  Refugees,  which 
problem  is  already  affecting  millions  of  per- 
sons in  the  Americas. 

19.  That  the  Cuban  and  NIcaraguan  satel- 
lite regimes  be  cited  as  participants  and  cul- 
prits In  the  illegal  drug  traffic  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

20.  That  this  Oeneral  Aaembly  dte  the 
Cuban  and  NIcaraguan  regimes  as  aligned 
and  alienated  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

21.  That  assistance  be  given  to  Cuban.  NIc- 
araguan A  Afghan  Freedom  Fighters.  Inside 
and  outside  of  their  respective  nations. 

22.  That  our  belligerence  as  Freedom 
Fighters  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  be  estaUlshed  and  recognised,  al- 
though we  shall  continue  to  fight  with  or 
without  that  recognition,  as  we  have  been 
doing  thus  far. 

23.  That  assistance  be  given  us  to  disman- 
tle the  military,  subversive,  terrorist.  Ideo- 
logical and  political  bases  installed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  pres- 
ently used  to  establish  the  Soviet  neo-colo- 
nlalism  In  this  Hemisphere. 

24.  That  Oreat  Britain  be  forced  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  and  to 
recognise  that  the  Malvinas  are  part  of  Ar- 
gentina. 

25.  We  salute  and  support  the  policies  im- 
plemented by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  In 
this  Hemisphere,  stated  in  his  historical 
speech  on  February  34.  1982.  before  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

26.  We  support  collective  action,  recog- 
nized and  In  force  In  the  treaties  and  cov- 
enantd  of  the  Inter-American  System  and 
the  OAS.  to  Implement  same  against  the 


Soviet  Union's  intervention  through  its  sat- 
ellites in  Cuba.  Nicaragua  and  any  other 
country  In  the  Americas. 

27.  We  sUte  that,  had  collective  action 
been  practiced  in  Cuba,  as  it  was  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Orenada,  there  would 
be  security,  solidarity  and  peace  In  the 
Americas,  which  shaU  not  exist  until  all  of 
us,  together,  shall  Implement  counter-Inter- 
vention against  Soviet  Union  intervention, 
an  extra-continental  Interference  against 
which  the  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar  and  the 
Illustrious  patriots  of  the  Americas  who  pre- 
ceded us.  always  fought. 

28.  That  this  document  be  circulated 
among  member  nations  attending  this  Four- 
teenth Oeneral  Assembly  meeting  of  the 
OAS.  since  the  Cuban  state  continues  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Inter-American  System 
and  the  OAS. 

Messrs.  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Am- 
bassadors A  Representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statec  We  are  facing  a  peculiar  histori- 
cal process.  In  which  none  of  us  is  allowed  to 
delegate  our  responsibilities.  History  shall 
Judge  us  all  for  which  we  do  or  fail  to  do  In 
this  fight  for  freedom  and  Independence  In 
the  Americas,  for  the  dignity  of  American 
men  and  women,  and  for  our  Judeo-Chris- 
tlan civilisation. 

Tours  with  our  highest  consideration  and 
respect. 

Da.  MamrxL  A.  db  Vaboma. 
Chairman  oj  the  Cvban  Patriotte  Board, 
ex-C9iairman  of  the  Cuban  Senate  and 
ex-Prime  Minieter  oj  Cvba. 

Da.  Claodio  F.  Bxmdi 
Bnurr. 
WaMhii\gtx3m  Area  Repretentative,  Ciiten 
Patriotic  BoanLm 


SUPERFUND  EXPANSION  AND 
IMPROV13dENT  ACT  OP  1985 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  Pregident. 
on  February  21,  I  introduced  the  Su- 
perfund  Expansion  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1985. 1  neglected  at  that  time  to 
request  that  the  bUl  be  printed  as  In- 
troduced In  the  CoHaBBSiOHAL 
RiooRD.  I  Insert  at  this  time  the  bill  in 
theRaooRD. 

The  bill  follows: 

S.  493 

Be  it  enacted  tn>  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOKTTITU 

SscnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Superfund  Extensim  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1986 ". 

TITLE  I 
msiAiiTKna 

Sac.  101.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(I)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (31).  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (32)  and  addtaig  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(33)  'Indian  tribe'  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  community,  including  any  Alaska 
Native  village  but  not  including  any  Alaska 
Native  regional  or  village  corporation, 
which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  spe- 
cial programs  and  services  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians:  and": 


<2)  in  paragraph  (16)  by  striking  "or '  the 
last  time  It  appears  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUow- 
ing:  ".  any  Indian  tribe,  or.  If  such  resources 
are  subject  to  a  trust  restriction  on  alien- 
ation, any  member  of  an  Indian  tribe:". 

(b)  Section  104(cK3)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  C^ompensa- 
tion.  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followinr  "In 
the  case  of  remedial  action  to  be  taken  on 
land  or  water  held  by  an  Indian  tribe,  held 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  trust  for  Indians, 
held  by  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  (If  such 
land  or  water  Is  subject  to  a  trust  restriction 
on  alienation),  or  otherwise  within  the  bor- 
ders of  an  Indian  reservatioa  the  requlre- 
menU  of  this  paragraph  for  assurances  re- 
garding future  maintenance  and  cost-ahar- 
Ing  shall  not  apply  and  the  President  shaU 
provide  the  assurance  required  by  this  para- 
graph regarding  the  availability  of  a  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  facility.". 

(c)  SecUon  104(d)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  Indian  tribe"  after  the  phrase 
"political  subdivision  thereof"  both  times 
that  phrase  occurs,  and  by  inserting  "or 
Indian  tribe"  after  the  phrase  "poUtical  sub- 
division" both  times  that  phrase  occurs. 

(d)  SecUon  107  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  CompensaUon.  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  <a)  by  Inserting  "or  an 
Indian  tribe"  after  "SUte": 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)  by  inserting  after 
"SUte"  the  third  time  that  word  appears 
the  following:  "and  to  any  Indian  tribe  for 
natural  resources  belonging  to.  managed  by. 
controlled  by.  or  appertaining  to  such  tribe, 
or  held  In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  such  tribe. 
or  belonging  to  a  member  of  such  tribe  if 
such  resources  are  subject  to  a  trust  restric- 
tion on  alienation:":  by  Inserting  "or  Indian 
trib^"  after  "SUte"  the  fourth  time  that 
word  appears:  by  adding  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: ",  so  long  as.  In  the  case  of  damages  to 
an  Indian  tribe  occurring  pursuant  to  a  Fed- 
eral permit  or  license,  the  issuance  of  that 
permit  or  license  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  fiduciary  duty  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
respect  to  such  Indian  tribe":  and  by  Insert- 
ing "or  the  Indian  tribe"  after  "State  gov- 
ernment": 

(3)  in  subsection  (1)  by  inserting  "or 
Indian  tribe"  after  "SUte"  the  first  time  it 
appears:  and 

(4)  in  subsecUon  (J)  by  inserting  "or 
Indian  tribe"  after  "SUte"  the  first  time  it 

(e)  Section  111  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  or  by  any  Indian  tribe  or  by  the  United 
SUtes  acting  on  behalf  of  any  Indian  tribe 
for  natural  resources  belonging  to.  managed 
by,  controlled  by,  or  appertaining  to  such 
tribe,  or  held  In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  such 
tribe,  or  belonging  to  a  member  of  such 
trilM  If  such  resources  are  subject  to  a  trust 
restriction  on  alienation"; 

(2)  in  subsecUon  (cX2)  by  inserting  "or 
Indian  tribe"  after  "SUte": 

(3)  in  subsecUon  (f)  by  inserting  "or 
Indian  tribe"  after  "State":  and 

(4)  in  subsecUon  (1)  by  inserting  after 
"SUte."  the  followinr  "sod  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  any  Indian  tribe  having  cus- 
tained  damage  to  natural  resources  belong- 
ing to.  managed  by,  controlled  by.  or  apper- 


taining to  such  tribe,  or  held  In  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  such  tribe,  or  belonging  to  a 
member  of  such  tribe  If  such  resources  are 
subject  to  a  trust  restriction  on  alienation,". 

(f)  Section  112(d)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Refljonse,  CompensaUon. 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (as  written  by  sec- 
tion 116  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso 
the  followinr  ".  nor  against  an  Indian  tribe 
unUl  the  United  SUtes.  in  Its  capacity  as 
trustee  for  the  tribe,  gives  written  notice  to 
the  governing  body  of  the  tribe  that  It  will 
not  present  a  claim  or  commence  an  action 
on  behalf  of  the  tribe  or  falls  to  present  a 
claim  or  commence  an  action  within  the 
time  limitations  specified  in  this  subsec- 
tion". ...^  _, 

(g)  TlUe  I  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"nroiAii  Tanxs 
"Ssc.  116.  The  governing  body  of  an 
Indian  tribe  shall  be  afforded  substantially 
the  same  treatment  as  a  SUte  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  secUon  103(a)  (regard- 
ing notification  of  releases),  section 
104(cK2)  (regarding  consulUtlon  on  remedi- 
al actions),  section  104(e)  (regarding  access 
to  information),  section  104(1)  (regarding  co- 
operation in  establishing  and  maintaining 
national  registries),  and  secUon  105  (regard- 
ing roles  and  responsibUities  under  the  na- 
tional contingency  plan  and  submittal  of 
priorities  for  remedial  action,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  provision  regarding  the  inclu- 
sion of  at  least  one  faculty  per  SUte  on  the 
naUonal  priority  Ust).". 

ALTKRHATIVK  WATKX  iVVTUXS 

Sk.  102.  Section  101  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  LlablUty  Act  of  1980.  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (30)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and  by  adding  after  new  para- 
graph (33)  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(34)  'altemaUve  water  suppUes'  includes, 
but  Is  not  Umlted  to.  drinking  water  and 
household  water  supplies.". 

STATXCRSDIT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  SecUon  104<cXS)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  UabUity  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  striking  "The  President  shaU 
grant  the  State  a  credit  against  the  share" 
and  aU  that  foUows  down  throu^  the  end 
of  such  secUon  104<cX3)  and  Inaertlng  to 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr  "In  detenninlng 
the  portion  of  the  coaU  referred  to  In  this 
secUon  which  Is  required  to  be  paid  by  a 
participating  State,  the  President  shaU 
grant  the  State  a  credit  for  amounta  ex- 
pended or  obUgated  by  such  State  or  by  a 
poUUcal  subdivision  thereof  after  January 
1.  1978.  and  before  December  11,  19M,  for 
any  response  aeUon  oosU  which  are  covered 
by  section  111(a)  (1)  or  (3)  and  which  were 
incurred  at  a  faculty  or  release  Usted  pursu- 
ant to  section  105(8).  Such  credit  shall  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  which 
the  SUte  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
pay  In  connecUon  with  asslstanoe  under  this 
seeUon.". 

(bXl)  SecUon  104(dXl)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Rflspaase.  Compen- 
saUon. and  UabUity  Act  of  19M  U  amended 
by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "For 
the  purpoaca  of  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
Uon (cXS)  of  this  secUon.  the  President  may 
enter  Into  a  contract  or  oooperaUve  agree- 
ment with  a  State  under  this  paragraph 
under  which  such  State  wUl  take  response 
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actions  In  connection  with  releases  listed 
pursuant  to  secUon  105(8XB).  using  non- 
^deral  funds  for  such  response  actions,  in 
advance  of  and  without  any  obligation  by 
the  President  of  amounU  from  the  Fund  for 
such  response  actions.". 

(2)  Section  104(cX3)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  LiabiUty  Act  of  1980  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowing  sentence: 
"The  President  shall  grant  the  StaU  a 
credit  against  the  share  of  coeu  for  which  it 
is  responsible  under  this  paragraph  for  any 
reasonable,  documented.  (Urect  out-of- 
poCket  non-Federal  funds  expended  or  obli- 
gated by  the  State  under  a  contract  agree- 
ment under  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(dXl).". 


lIALACnOKS 


snacnoHor 

Sac.  104.  SecUon  104(cX4)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  UabUity  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(4XA)  The  President  shaU  select  appro- 
priate remedial  actions  determined  to  be 
necassary  to  carry  out  this  secUon  which,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  national  contingency  plan  and 
which  provide  for  cost-effective  response.  In 
evaluating  the  cost-effectiveness  of  pro- 
pcMed  altemaUve  remedial  acUons.  the 
President  sbaU  take  into  account  the  total 
short-  and  long-term  costs  of  such  acUons. 
including  the  costs  of  operaUon  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  entire  period  during  which 
such  activities  wiU  be  required. 

"(B)  Remedial  actions  in  which  treatment 
which  significantly  reduces  the  volimie,  tox- 
icity or  mobUity  of  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances Is  a  principal  element,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  remedial  acUons  not  involving 
such  treatment.  The  off-site  transport  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  substances  or  con- 
taminated materials  without  such  treatment 
should  be  the  least  favored  alternative  re- 
medial action,  where  practicable  treatment 
technologies  are  available. 

"(C)  Remedial  scUons  selected  under  this 
paragraph  or  otherwise  required  or  agreed 
to  by  the  President  under  this  Act  shaU 
attain  a  degree  of  cleanup  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. poUutanU  and  contaminanU  from 
the  envlroiunent  and  of  control  of  further 
release  at  a  mlpt""""  which  assures  protec- 
Uon  of  human  health  and  the  environment 
To  the  extent  pracUcable.  sudi  remedial  ac- 
Uons ShaU  completely  remove  released  haz- 
ardous substances.  poUutants  and  contami- 
nanU from  the  environment. 

"(D)  No  permit  shaU  be  required  under 
subUUe  C  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act 
for  the  porUon  of  any  removal  or  remedial 
action  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  en- 
tirely onslte:  Provided.  That  any  onatte 
treatment,  storage,  or  dlspoaal  of  hazardous 
substances.  poUutante  or  contaminanU  sbaU 
comply  with  the  requlremenU  of  subparar 
graph  (C). 

"(E)  Subject  to  the  requlremenU  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Presidait  shaU  select  the  ap- 
pnHiriate  remedial  action  which  providea  a 
balance  between  the  need  for  protection  of 
pubUc  health  and  welfare  and  the  environ- 
ment at  the  faculty  under  conslderaUon. 
and  the  avaUabUtty  of  amounU  from  the 
Fund  to  respond  to  other  sites  which 
present  or  may  preamt  a  threat  to  pubUc 
health  or  welfare  or  the  environment, 
taking  Into  consideraUon  the  relaUve  imme- 
diacy of  such  threaU". 
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tTATB  AMB  mBUL  COimUBUTIOIIS  TO 
OPBUnOM  AMB  MAUfnaAllCB 

8bc.  105.  Seetion  lO^(c)  of  the  Compre- 
henalve  BnvlroninenUl  Reipoiiae,  Coinpen- 
nUon.  and  LUbUlty  Act  of  1»M  to  amended 
by  addlnf  the  following  new  twnfnphK 

"<S)  For  the  purpoaee  of  pancrmph  (3)  of 
this  nibaecUon.  In  the  caae  of  ground  or  mir- 
f aee  water  contamination,  completed  reme- 
dial action  Includes  the  completion  of  treat- 
ment or  other  meaiures,  whether  taken 
onslte  or  of faite,  ntceaiary  to  restore  ground 
and  surface  water  quality  to  a  level  that  as- 
sures protection  of  human  health  and  the 
environment.  With  respect  to  such  meas- 
ures, the  operation  of  such  measures  for  a 
period  up  to  five  years  after  the  construc- 
tion or  installation  and  commencement  of 
operation  shall  be  considered  remedial 
action.  Activities  required  to  maintain  the 
effectiveness  of  such  measures  following 
such  period  or  the  completion  of  remedial 
action,  whichever  Is  earlier,  shall  be  consid- 
ered operation  or  maintenance. 

"(6)  During  any  period  after  the  availabU- 
Ity  of  funds  received  by  the  Trust  Fund 
under  sections  Mil  and  4«61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  or  section  231(bxa)  of 
this  Act.  the  Federal  share  of  the  payment 
of  costs  for  operation  and  maintenance  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3XCXI)  or  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  from  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Trust  Fund  under  section 
231(bXlXB>.". 

srmia  or  hazakdoos  wastk  rAciums 

Sac.  IM.  Section  104<c)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
saUon.  and  LiabiUty  Act  of  1980  Sm  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Effective  four  yean  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  President 
shall  not  provide  any  remedial  actions  pur- 
suant to  this  section  unless  the  State  In 
which  the  release  occtirs  first  enters  into  a 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
President  providing  assurances  deemed  ade- 
quate by  the  President  that  the  State  wlU 
assure  the  availability  of  haaardous  waste 
treatment  or  disposal  facilities  acceptable  to 
the  President  and  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  with  adequate  capacity 
for  the  destruction,  treatment,  or  secure  dis- 
position of  all  hasardous  wastes  that  are 
reasonably  expected  to  be  generated  within 
the  State  during  the  twenty-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  such  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  and  to  be  disposed  of,  treat- 
ed, or  destroyed.". 

ooorBunvs  AOHBsifBrrs 

Sac.  107.  Section  104(dKl)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  LiabiUty  Act  of  1080  te  amended 
by  striking  all  of  the  existing  paragraph 
(other  than  that  added  by  section  103(b)  of 
this  Act)  and  subsUtutlng  the  following: 

"(dXl)  Where  the  President  determines 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision  has  the 
capability  to  carry  out  any  or  all  of  the  ac- 
tions authorized  in  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  in  his  discretion,  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement  and  combine 
any  existing  cooperative  agreemenU  with 
such  SUte  or  political  subdivision  to  take 
such  actions  in  accordance  with  criteria  and 
priorities  established  pursuant  to  Section 
106(8)  of  this  title  and  to  be  reimbursed 
from  the  Fund  for  the  reasonable  response 
costs  and  related  activities  associated  with 
the  overall  implementation,  coordination, 
enforcement,  training,  community  relations, 
site  inventory  and  assessment  efforts,  and 
administration  of  remedial  activities  author- 


ised by  this  Act.  Any  oontraet  made  hereun- 
der shall  be  subject  to  the  costrsharing  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.". 


108.  (a)  SeetlMi  104(1)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  RemoDse,  Compen- 
saUon.  and  UabiUty  Act  of  1980  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(1)".  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  as 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C),  (D).  and  (B). 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(2)  The  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry  shall  provide  ooosultatlons 
upon  request  on  health  IsBues  relating  to  ex- 
posure to  haaardous  or  toxic  substaneea.  on 
the  basis  of  available  infonnatloo.  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  State  of- 
ficials, and  local  officials.  Such  conaiUta- 
tions  to  individuals  may  be  provided  by 
States  under  cooperative  agreements  estab- 
lished under  this  Act 

"(SXA)  The  Administrator  shall  perform  a 
health  assessment  for  each  release,  threat- 
ened release  or  facility  on  the  National  Pri- 
ority List  estabUsbed  under  seetion  105. 
Such  health  assessment  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Superfund  Amendments 
of  1964  for  each  release,  threatened  release 
or  facility  proposed  for  htduskin  on  such 
list  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment  or  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  propos- 
al for  Inclusion  on  such  list  for  each  release, 
threatened  release  or  facility  proposed  for 
inclusion  on  such  list  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment The  Administrator  shall  also  per- 
form a  health  assessment  for  each  facility 
for  which  one  is  required  under  section 
3005(J)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Otapoaal  Act  and. 
upon  request  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  or  a 
State,  for  each  faculty  subject  to  this  Act  or 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
where  there  Is  sufficient  data  as  to  what 
haaardous  substances  are  present  In  such  fa- 
cility. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  perform 
health  asscssmente  for  releases  or  facilities 
where  individual  penons  or  licensed  physi- 
cians provide  infonnatlon  that  Individuals 
have  been  exposed  to  a  haaardous  sub- 
stance, for  which  the  probable  soime  of 
such  exposure  Is  a  release.  In  addition  to 
other  methods  (formal  or  Informal)  of  pro- 
viding such  infonnatlon.  such  IndlTldual 
persons  or  licensed  physicians  may  submit  a 
petition  to  the  AdrataiMntor  providing 
such  Information  and  requesting  a  health 
It.  If  such  a  petition  Is  submitted 
the  Administrator  does  not  initiate  a 
health  assessment,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  a  written  explanation  of  why  a 
health  assessment  is  not  appropriate 

"(C)  In  determining  sites  at  which  to  con- 
duct health  assessments  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Dissaae  Registry  shall 
give  priority  to  those  faculties  or  sites  at 
which  there  Is  documented  evidenoe  of  re- 
lease of  hasardous  substances,  at  which  the 
potential  risk  to  human  health  appears 
highest,  and  for  which  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator  of  such  Agency  existing 
health  assessment  date  is  Inadequate  to 
assess  the  potential  risk  to  human  health  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(D)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision  car- 
rying out  an  assessment  shaU  report  the  re- 
sulU  of  the  assessment  to  the  Administrator 
of  such  Agency,  and  shaU  Include  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  further  activi- 
ties which  need  to  be  carried  out  under  this 
section.  The  Administrator  of  such  Agency 


ShaU  include  the  same  reoommendaUon  In  a 
report  on  the  resulte  of  any  assessment  car- 
ried out  directly  by  the  Agency,  and  shaU 
issue  periodic  reporto  which  include  the  re- 
sulte of  aU  the  asssssmente  carried  out 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  sscUon  lll(cX4),  the  term  'health  as- 
ssssmente' ShaU  indude  preliminary  asssss- 
mente of  the  potential  risk  to  human  health 
posed  by  Individual  sites  and  faculties,  based 
on  such  fsetors  as  the  nature  and  extent  of 
contamination,  the  ewistence  of  potential 
for  pathways  of  human  exposure  (induding 
ground  or  surface  water  rontemlnattnn.  air 
emissions,  and  food  chain  eontaminaUon). 
the  else  and  potential  susoeptibOity  of  the 
community  within  the  likely  pathways  of 
exposure,  the  comparison  of  expected 
human  exposure  levels  to  the  short-term 
and  loog-term  health  eff ecte  sssorisfert  with 
Identified  contamlnanto  and  any  available 
reoonmended  exposure  or  toieranee  Umtts 
for  such  oontamlnanta,  and  the  comparison 
of  existing  morbidity  and  mortality  date  on 
diseases  that  may  be  assorlated  with  the  ob- 
served levels  of  exposure.  The  assesament 
shaU  indude  an  evaluation  of  the  risks  to 
the  potentially  affected  papulation  from  aU 
aouroes  of  such  contaminants.  Inrhiding 
known  point  or  noopoint  sources  other  than 
the  site  or  fscillty  in  question.  A  purpose  of 
■ueb  preliminary  assessnente  shaU  be  to 
help  determine  whether  fuU-aeale  health  or 
epidemiological  studies  and  medical  evalua- 
tions of  exposed  populations  sbaU  be  under- 


"(F)  At  the  completion  of  each  health  as- 
sessment the  Administrator  shaU  provide 
the  Administrator  of  the  Bnvlronmentol 
Protection  Agency  and  each  affected  State 
with  the  resulte  of  such  sssessment.  togeth- 
er with  any  recommendations  for  further 
action  under  this  subsection  or  otherwise 
under  this  Act 

"(O)  In  any  ease  In  which  a  health  asssss- 
ment  performed  under  this  paragraph  (In- 
cluding one  required  by  section  3006(J)  of 
the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act)  diselosss  the 
exposure  of  a  population  to  the  release  of  a 
hasardous  substance,  the  coste  of  such 
health  assessment  may  be  recovered  as  a 
cost  of  response  under  section  107  of  this 
Act  from  persons  causing  or  contrlbutinc  to 
such  release  of  such  hasardous  substance  or. 
in  the  case  of  multiple  releases  oootributing 
to  such  exposure,  to  aU  such  releases. 

"(4)  Whenever,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. It  is  appropriate  on  the  basis  of 
the  resulte  of  a  health  sssessment  the  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  conduct  a  pilot  study  of 
health  effecte  for  selected  groups  of  ex- 
posed individuals.  In  order  to  detennine  the 
desirability  of  conducting  fuU  scale  epidemi- 
ological or  other  health  studies  of  the  entire 
exposed  ixipulatioo.  Whenever  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator  it  is  approiniate 
on  the  basis  of  the  resulte  of  sudi  pilot 
study,  the  Administrator  shaU  conduct  such 
fuU  scale  epidemiological  or  other  health 
studies  ss  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  health  effecte  for  the  population  ex- 
posed to  hasardous  substances  in  a  release 
or  suspected  release. 

"(5)  In  sny  case  In  which  the  resulte  of  a 
health  assessment  Indicate  a  potential  sig- 
nificant ride  to  human  health,  the  Adminis- 
trator shaU  consider  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  a  registry  of  exposed  persons  would 
contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  taking  into  account  drcum- 
stanoes  bearing  on  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
ntUUy,  including  the  seriousness  or  unique 
character  of  Identified  diseases  or  the  UkeU- 


hood  of  population  migration  from  the  af- 
fected area. 

"(8)  The  Administrator  shaU  conduct  a 
study,  and  report  to  the  Congress  within 
two  ysars  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Superfund  Amendmente  of  1984.  on  the  use- 
fulness, costs,  and  potential  impllratfcwiB  of 
medical  surveUlsnce  programs  as  a  part  of 
the  health  studies  authorised  by  this  sec- 
tion. Such  study  shaU  include,  at  a  mini- 
mum, programs  whldi  Identify  diseases  for 
whteh  an  exposed  populatkin  Is  at  excess 
risk,  provide  periodic  medical  testing  to 
senen  for  such  diseases  In  subgroups  of  the 
exposed  population  at  highest  risk,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  mechanism  to  refer  for  treatment 
individuals  who  are  diagnosed  ss  having 
such  diseasss. 

"(7)  If  a  health  assessment  or  other  study 
carried  out  under  this  subsection  contains  a 
finding  that  the  exposure  eonoemed  pre- 
aente  aaignlfleant  risk  to  human  health,  the 
PresMent  shaU  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  such  exposure  and 
^t^i^tm  or  substantially  mitigate  the  sig- 
nificant risk  to  human  health.  Such  steps 
may  Include  the  use  of  any  authority  under 
this  Act  ipi'''"«"g,  but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  provision  of  alternative  water  sup- 
plies, and 

"(2)  permanent  or  temporary  relocation  of 
individuala.  ^,  ^    . 

"(8)  In  any  ease  whidi  Is  the  subject  of  a 
petition,  a  health  sssessnent  or  study,  or  a 
research  program  under  this  subsection, 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU  be  cm- 
strued  to  delay  or  otherwise  affect  or  impair 
the  authority  of  the  President  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  exercise  any  authwlty  vested 
in  the  President  or  such  Administrator 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  (including 
but  not  limited  to  the  imminent  hasard  au- 
thority of  section  7003  of  the  SoUd  Waste 
DIspasal  Act)  or  the  remonse  and  abate- 
ment authorities  of  this  Act 

"(9XA)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Superfund  Amendmente  of  1984.  pre- 
pare a  list  of  at  least  one  hundred  hasard- 
ous substances  which  the  Administrator,  in 
his  sole  diseretion.  determines  are  thoae 
Pffffitif  the  most  significant  potential  threat 
to  human  health  due  to  their  common  pres- 
ence at  the  location  of  responses  under  sec- 
tion 104  or  at  faculties  m  the  National  Pri- 
ority Ust  or  in  releases  to  which  a  response 
under  section  104  Is  under  consideration. 
Within  twenty-four  months  after  enact- 
ment the  Administrator  shaU  prepare  a  list 
of  an  addltlooal  one  hundred  or  more  such 
haaudous  substaneea.  The  Administrator 
ShaU  not  less  often  than  once  every  year 
theieafter  add  to  such  Ust  other  substsnoss 
whldi  are  frequently  so  found  or  otherwise 
poae  a  potentially  signlflrant  threat  to 
human  health  by  reason  of  their  physical, 
chemical,  or  biological  nature. 

"(B)  For  each  sudi  hanrdous  substance 
listed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  shaU  asssss  whether  ade- 
quate information  on  the  health  effecte  of 
sudi  substance  is  available.  For  any  such 
substance  for  which  adequate  infonnatlon  is 
not  available  (or  under  development),  the 
Administrator  shaU  assure  the  Initiation  of 
a  program  of  research  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  health  effecte  (and  techniques  for 
development  of  methods  to  determine  such 
health  effecte)  of  such  substance.  Where 
f  eastt>le.  such  program  shaU  seek  to  develop 
methods  to  determine  the  health  effecte  of 
such  substance  in  combination  with  other 
substances    with    which    it    is   commonly 


found.  Such  program  shaU  include,  but  not 
beUmitedto-  ^,  ^^ 

"(i)  laboratory  and  other  studies  to  deter- 
mine short  intermediate,  and  long-term 
health  effects:  _  ^^     ^    ^^ 

"(U)  laboratory  and  other  studies  to  deter- 
mine organ-apeeinc  stte-spedflc.  and 
syatem-apedfle  acute  and  dironie  toxldtr. 

"(iU)  laboratory  and  other  studies  to  de- 
termine the  "?"«"««•  In  which  such  sub- 
stances are  metabbUied  or  to  otherwise  de- 
velop an  undentandlng  of  the  MoklnetloB  of 
such  substances;  and 

"(iv)  where  there  is  a  possibUity  of  obtain- 
ing human  data,  the  collection  of  such  In- 
formation. 

"(C)  In  sssfslnr  the  need  to  perform  lab- 
oratory and  other  studies,  ss  required  by 
subparagraph  (B).  the  Administrator  shaU 


(1)  the  availabUlty  and  quaUty  of  existing 
test  dMa  concerning  the  substance  on  the 
su9ected  health  effect  In  question: 

"(U)  the  extent  to  which  testing  already  In 
progress  wffl.  in  a  timely  fashion,  provide 
date  that  wUl  be  adequate  to  support  the 
preparation  of  toxicologlcal  profUes  as  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (F)  of  this  subsec- 
tion: and 

"(IU)  sudi  othtf  scientific  and  t«irhnh»l 
factors  as  the  Administrator  may  determine 
are  necessary  for  the  effective  tanplementa- 

tlon  of  this  subsection.  ^ 

"(D)  In  the  development  snd  Implementar 
tion  of  any  research  program  under  this 
paragraph,  the  AdminMrator  of  the  Agency 
for  Toxk:  Substances  snd  Disease  RegMry 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  ahaU  coordinate  sudi 
research  program  Implemented  under  this 
pangrapb  with  programs  of  toxkBlogkal 
testing  estabUshed  under  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  and  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  The 
purpose  of  such  coordlnatinn  sbaU  be  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  assure 
that  the  hanrdous  substances  listed  pimu- 
ant  to  this  subsection  are  tested  thoroughly 
at  the  earUest  practicable  date  Where  ap- 
propriate In  the  dlscretlan  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  consistent  with  such  purpose,  a 
research  program  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  carried  out  udng  sudi  programs  of  toxi- 

cologlcal  testing.  ^    ^.   ^ 

"(E)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  ooate  of  research  programs  under  this 
paragraph  be  borne  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  hssardous  substanee  In  question,  as 
required  In  programs  of  toxteOloglcal  testing 
under  the  Toxic  Subataoees  Control  Act 
Where  this  Is  not  praetleal.  the  coste  of  such 
research  programs  should  be  bORie  by  par- 
ties respoosUile  for  the  rdease  of  the  has- 
ardous rf^r*^"^  In  questlao.  To  carry  out 
such  intcntlop.  the  ooate  of  copducUng  such 
a  resesTCh  program  under  this  paragia^ 
ShaU  be  deemed  a  cost  of  reapooae  for  the 
purposes  of  recovery  under  seetlan  107  of 
such  coste  from  a  party  responsible  for  a  re- 
lease (^  such  banrdoos  substance. 

"(F)  Based  on  aU  available  infonnatlon. 
induding  tete  devdoped  and  collected  on 
the  health  effecte  of  haaardous  substances 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Admlnlstr^ 
ShaU  prepare  toxtecdogleal  profUea  suffi- 
cient to  estahUsh  the  Ukely  effect  on  human 
health  of  each  of  the  substsnoss  Usted  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A).  Such  profUes 
SbaU  be  revissd  and  repubUshed  ss  neces- 
sary, but  no  Isai  often  than  onoe  every  five 
years.  Such  profOea  shaU  be  provided  to  the 
States  snd  made  available  to  other  Interest- 
ed parties. 

"(10)  AU  studies  and  resulte  of  research 
conducted  under  this  subsection  (other  than 


health  aasessmente)  shaU  be  reported  or 
adopted  only  after  appropriate  peer  review. 
Sodi  peer  review  shaU  be  conducted  by 
pands  ffmtliKf^  of  no  less  thsn  three  nor 
more  than  seven  members,  who  shaU  be  dis- 
interested scientific  experte  sdected  for 
such  purpoae  by  the  Administrator  on  the 
basis  of  thdr  reputation  for  sdentiftc  objec- 
tivity and  the  lack  of  tnstltutlanal  ties  with 
sny  person  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
study  or  research  under  review.  Support 
servioes  for  such  pands  shsU  be  provided  by 
the  Agency  tat  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry. 

"(11)  In  the  implementation  of  this  sub- 
ssetten  and  other  bealth-rdated  authorities 
of  tht*  Act  the  Administrator  is  authorised 
to  fstsMlfh  a  program  for  the  education  of 
physldsns  and  other  health  profeaskmals 
on  mftlMwHf  of  illsgnnrii  and  treatment  irf 
injury  or  iHerssr  rdated  to  exposure  to 
toxic  substaneea.  through  such  means  as  the 
Administrator  deems  sppropilate.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Superfund  Amendmente  of  1964.  the 
Admlnlstrstor  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  tanplementatkm  of  this  paragraph. 

"(12)  For  the  purpose  of  tanplementtng 
this  subsection  and  other  bealth-rdated  au- 
thorities of  this  Act.  the  President  shaU  pro- 
vide adequate  personnel  to  the  Agency  for 
TWdc  Bir»mT"*—  and  Disease  Registry, 
aiilch  shsU  be  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
fuU  time  equivalent  employeea. 

"(13)  The  activities  described  tai  this  sub- 
seetkm  and  sectten  llUcX4)  shaU  be  carried 
out  by  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Plstasr  Regtatry  estebllshed  by  psrsgrapb 
(1).  dther  directly,  or  through  cooperative 
agreemente  with  States  (or  polttteal  subdM- 
sloiw  thereof)  In  the  esse  of  States  (or  poUt- 
ieal  subdivisians)  which  the  Administrator 
Of  such  Agency  determines  sre  capable  of 
carrying  out  audi  activities.  Such  scttvltles 
^ti>ii  indude  the  provlsian  of  consnttattnns 
on  health  Infonnatlon,  and  the  conduct  of 
health  sssissimnti  including  those  re- 
quired under  section  3005(J)  of  the  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act  health  studies  snd  reg- 


(b)  Section  lll(cX4)  of  the  Oomprdien- 
sive  Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  LiabOlty  Act  of  1980  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "in  socordsnoe  with  sub- 
■ectlon  (n)  of  this  section  and  sectkm 
104(1)."  after  "(4)";  and 

(S>  by  striking  "epldemk>k>gk;  studies"  snd 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "epidenlolagh:  and 
laboratory  studies  snd  health  sssesnente". 

(c)  Section  111  of  the  Oomprebenstve  &i- 
vlronmental  Re^onse.  Compensatian.  and 
UabOity  Act  of  1980  is  smended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  subsec- 


"(nXl)  For  fiscal  year  198S.  not  less  than 
$18!o00.000  and.  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter, not  leas  than  5  per  centum  of  aU  sums 
Uiimprlated  from  the  Ttust  Fund  or 
$80,000,000.  whk*ev«r  is  less.  shaU  be*- 
rectly  available  to  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substaneea  and  Diseases  Registry  snd  used 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  actMtieB  de- 
scribed in  subsectlan  (cX4)  snd  section 
104(1).  inrtuding  any  audi  sctlvitfes  rdated 
to  haardous  waste  stored,  treated,  or  dis- 
posed of  at  a  faculty  having  a  permit  under 
section  3006  of  the  Solid  Wsste  Disposal 
Act  Any  funds  so  msde  available  whldi  are 
not  obUgated  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  flscsl  year  In  which  made 
available  shaU  be  made  available  in  the 
Trust  Fund  for  other  purposes.". 
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<d>  Section  30M  of  the  Solid  Waate  Dla- 
ponl  Act  to  mimumWI  by  addint  the  foUow- 
Inc  new  nibaeetloD: 

"(J)  Kzpomms  InrauiATioii  urn  Hbaltr 
AasBMMBMTS.— <1)  Begfainlng  on  the  date 
nine  oaontha  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Dtapoaal  Act  Amendmenta  of 
1984.  each  completed  application  for  a 
permit  under  aubeectkm  (c)  for  a  landfill  or 
surface  Impoundment  shall  be  accompanied 
by  Information  reasonably  ascertainable  by 
the  owner  or  operator  on  the  potential  for 
the  public  to  be  exposed  to  hanrdous 
wastes  or  haiardous  constltuenta  throuch 
releases  related  to  the  unit.  At  a  minimum, 
such  Information  must  address 

"(A)  reasonably  foreseeable  potential  re- 
leases from  both  normal  operations  and  ac- 
ddenU  at  the  unit.  Indudtnt  releases  associ- 
ated with  transportation  to  or  from  the 
unit; 

"(B)  the  potential  pathways  of  human  ex- 
posure to  haaardous  wastes  or  constituents 
resulting  from  the  releases  described  under 
subparacraph  (A);  and 

"<C>  the  potential  macnltude  and  nature 
of  the  human  exposure  resulting  from  such 

The  owner  or  operator  of  a  landfill  or  sur- 
face Impoundment  for  which  a  completed 
application  for  a  permit  under  subsection 
(c)  has  been  submitted  prior  to  such  date 
shall  submit  the  information  required  by 
this  paragraph  to  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State,  in  the  case  of  a  State  with  an  author- 
ised program)  no  later  than  the  date  nine 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment 

"(2)  The  Administrator  (or  the  State,  in 
the  case  of  a  State  with  an  authorised  pro- 
gram) shall  make  the  Information  required 
by  paragraph  (1),  together  with  other  rele- 
vant information,  available  to  the  Agency 
for  Toxic  Substances  and  Diseases  Registry 
established  by  section  104<1)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmratal  Response,  Compen- 
saUon,  and  Liability  Act  of  l»gO.  Whenever 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  of 
such  Agency,  the  Administrator,  or  the 
State  (In  the  case  of  a  State  with  an  author- 
ised program),  a  landfill  or  a  surface  Im- 
poundment poses  a  substantial  potential 
risk  to  human  health,  due  to  the  extotence 
of  releases  of  hasardous  constituents,  the 
magnitude  of  contamination  with  hasardous 
constituents  which  may  be  the  result  of  a 
release,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  population 
exposed  to  such  release  or  contamination, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Diseases  Registry  shall  «»- 
duct  a  health  assessment  in  connection  with 
such  facility  in  accordance  with  section 
104(1X3)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  19M  and  take  other  appropriate 
action  with  respect  to  such  risks  as  author- 
ised by  secUon  104  (b)  and  (i)  of  such  Act. 

"(3)  Any  member  of  the  public  may 
submit  evidence  of  releases  of  or  exposure 
to  hasardous  constituents  from  such  a  facili- 
ty, or  as  to  the  risks  or  health  eff ecU  associ- 
ated with  such  releases  or  exposure,  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  8ul>- 
Btances  and  Diseases  Registry,  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  the  State  (in  the  case  of  a  State 
with  an  authorised  program).". 

(e)  Section  104(1X1)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation, 
and  UabUlty  Act  of  1980  to  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  SUtea"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices": 

(2)  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  there- 
of after  "of  said  Agency"  the  followlnr 


"(hereinafter  In  thto  subsection  referred  to 
as  "the  Administrator")": 

(3)  striking  "chromosomal  testing"  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"apprcHMlate  testing". 

roBUc  psaneiPAnoii 

Sk:.  100.  Section  104  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  LlaMUty  Act  of  lOlO  to  amended  by 
ad^ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(J)  Before  selection  of  appropriate  reme- 
dial action  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State  or  before  entering  into  a 
covenant  not  to  sue  or  to  forebear  from  suit 
or  otherwise  settle  or  dispose  of  a  claim  aris- 
ing under  thto  Act.  notice  of  such  proposed 
action  and  an  oppootunity  for  a  puUle  meet- 
ing in  the  affected  area,  as  well  as  a : 
able  opportunity  to  comment,  shall  be  af- 
forded to  the  public  prior  to  final  adoption 
or  entry.  Notice  shaU  be  accompanied  by  a 
discussion  and  analysto  sufficient  to  provide 
a  reasonable  eiplanation  of  the 
and  alternative  proposato  rcmsldered." 


ments  of  lOM  and  such  amended  haaard 
ranking  system  shall  be  applied  to  any  site 
or  facility  to  be  newly  listed  on  the  Natteoal 
Priortty  Ust  after  the  effective  date  estab- 
lished by  the  President.  Unto  such  effective 
date  of  the  regulatloaa.  the  hanrd  ranking 
system  in  effect  on  September  1,  19M.  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect.". 

STATS  Am  LOCAL  OOV^WlliaT  LIAULITT 

8k.  113.  Section  107(d)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  liability  Act  to  1080  to  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)  after  "(d)  and  adding  the 
following  new  language: 

"(3)  No  State  or  local  goverament  shall  be 
liable  under  thto  title  for  oosU  or  damages 
as  a  result  of  nonnagllgent  actloos  taken  in 
to  an  emergency  created  by  the  re- 
of  a  hanrdous  substance,  pollutant,  or 
oontaminant  generated  by  or  from  a  facility 
owned  by  another  person.". 


LOVBCAHAL 


Aownsinoii 


Sac.  110.  Section  104  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  liability  Act  of  1880  to  amended  by 
addbig  a  new  subsectk»  as  follows: 

"(k)  In  determining  priorities  among  re- 
leases and  threatened  releases  under  the 
National  Contingency  Plan  and  in  carrying 
out  remedial  action  under  thto  section,  the 
Administrator  shaU  catabUah  a  hiiti  priority 
for  the  acquisitloo  of  all  propertlea  (Includ- 
ing nonowner  occupied  residential,  oooamer- 
dal.  public  religious,  and  vacant  properties) 
in  the  area  In  which,  before  May  33.  1880. 
the  President  determined  an  emergency  to 
exist  because  of  the  release  of 
substances  and  in  which  owner  occupied 
residences  have  been  acquired  pursuant  to 
such  determination.". 

IIATIOIiAL  OUHTUWaWCT  FLAll— BAXASB 


Sac.  ill.  Section  106  <rf  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
Uon.  and  Liability  Act  of  1880  to  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  following  "106." 
and  by  adding  the  foUowtng  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund 
AmendmenU  of  1884.  the  President  shaU 
revise  the  National  Contingency  Plan  to  re- 
flect the  requirements  of  such  amendments. 
The  portion  of  such  Plan  Imown  as  "the  Na- 
tional Haardous  Substance  Response  Flan" 
shall  be  revised  to  provide  procedures  and 
standards  for  remedial  actions  undertaken 
pursuant  to  thto  Act  which  are  consistent 
with  amendments  made  \xf  the  Superfund 
Amendments  of  1884  relaUng  to  the  selec- 
tion of  remedial  action. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  of  1884  and  after  publlcatton 
of  notice  and  opportunity  for  submission  of 
comments  In  accordance  with  section  663  of 
UUe  6,  United  States  Code,  the  President 
shall  by  rule  promulgate  amendments  to 
the  hasard  ranking  system  In  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1884.  Such  amendments  shall 
assure,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
that  the  hasard  ranking  system  accurately 
sssessM  the  relative  degree  of  risk  to  hiunan 
health  and  the  environment  posed  by  sites 
and  facilities  subject  to  review.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  an  effective  date  for  the 
amended  hasard  ranking  system  which  to 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund  Amend- 


Sk.  113.  Seetloo  107(e)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive tevlronmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  liability  Act  of  1880  to  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  and  redesignating  the 
succeeding  paragraph  aooonUngly: 

"(3)  Itie  Administrator  may.  in  contract- 
ing or  arranging  for  response  action  to  be 
undertaken  under  thto  Act.  agree  to  hold 
harmless  and  indemnify  a  contracting  party 
against  claims.  Inrhiding  the  expenses  of 
litigation  or  settlement,  by  third  persons  for 
death,  bodily  lnj\U7  or  loss  or  daouige  to 
property  artaing  out  of  performance  of  a 
deanup  agreement  to  the  extent  that  such 
daim  does  not  arise  out  of  the  negllgenoe  of 
the  contracting  party.". 

hasaidous     victim  assistaiks  snioiisTmATKm  pboobaii 

Sac.  114.  (a)  Section  111(c)  of  the  Comptv- 
hensive  Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
aatkm.  and  Liability  Act  of  1880  to  amended 
by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph lir.  by  striking  the  perlbd  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and":  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  the  costs  of  grants,  to  each  of  five 
States  selected  by  the  Administrator,  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $30,000,000  per  year,  to  ea- 
tablish  and  operate  a  program  of  aaristanre 
to  individuato  suffering  injury  resulting 
from  exposure  to  the  release  of  hasardous 
substancea.  as  authorised  under  subsectlan 
(m).". 

(b)  Section  111  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  to  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(mXl)  The  Administrator  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  procedures  established 
by  the  Administrator,  select  by  no  later 
than  July  1,  1886.  five  States  to  each  estab- 
lish and  opcnte  for  not  leas  than  a  five-year 
period  a  program  of  ssiistsnre  to  individuato 
suffering  injury  resulting  from  exposure  to 
hanrdous  substancea.  Each  grant  shall  be 
In  an  amount  of  not  less  than  $3,000,000  and 
not  more  than  $18,000,000  for  each  of  the 
ftocal  years  of  1888.  1087.  1888.  1888.  and 
1990.  States  shaU  be  selected  tn  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator  aa  the  basto  of 
the  following  criteria: 

"(A)  the  experience  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  administering  programs  which 
deal  with  the  regulation  of  toxic  chemicals: 

"(B)  the  existence  of  and  experience  with 
a  statutory  scheme  of  response  and  liability 
of  breadth  similar  to  that  of  thto  Act:  and 

"(O  the  repreeentatlve  nature  of  the  has- 
ardous substance  releases  and  exposures  in 


terms  of  the  identities  and  toxic  characteris- 
tics of  the  substancea  found,  the  manner 
and  degree  of  exposures,  and  the  sertous- 
ne«  and  duration  of  the  diseases  or  illnesses 
caused. 

"(3)  Programs  funded  pursuant  to  thto 
nxtlon  «*«■".  at  a  Tft«t«tiniim,  provide  the  f ol- 

lowinr 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  population  of  any 
area  or  dass  of  individuato  in  which  a  kA- 
vent  responsible  party  who  may  be  liable 
under  section  107  to  not  paying  compensa- 
tion for  claims  or  providing  asslstanoe.  com- 
parable to  rTr«'*'~^  under  thto  subsection, 
or  hss  not  accepted  liability  for  sudi  daims 
or  amistanoe.  and  where  the  State  deter- 
mlnea,  based  on  available  infonnation  (in- 
duding  that  submitted  by  members  of  such 
population  or  dass  or  developed  under  sec- 
tion 104(1)).  that- 

"(1)  exposure  to  a  hasardous  substance  tn 
a  rdease  has  caused  injury.  Olnesi.  or  dis- 
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"(11)  the  population  or  class  has  been  ex- 
posed to  a  hasardous  substsnoe  in  a  release 
snd  a  peer-reviewed  epidemiological  or 
other  health  study  demonstrates  a  positive 
oonelation  between  such  exposure  and  an 
adverse  health  effect  in  such  population  or 
class: 

"(ill)  the  population  or  dass  has  been  ex- 
posed to  a  haaardous  substance  in  a  release 
snd  there  to  evidence  that  members  of  the 
population  or  dass  have  adverse  health  ef- 
fects that  enter  remission  when  exposure  to 
temporarily  eliminated;  or 

"(iv)  members  of  the  population  or  class 
have  an  injury,  illness,  or  disease  which  to 
only  associated  with  exposure  to  a  particu- 
lar hanrdous  substance  (where  such  Injury, 
illness,  or  disease  cannot  be  attributed  to  ex- 
posure In  the  workplace), 
such  population,  or  class  shall  be  eUgllde  for 
the  assistance  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(B)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (C).  the 
State  shall  provide  each  member  of  an  eligi- 
ble population  or  class  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  the  following  assistance: 

"(1)  a  group  insurance  policy  providing 
burial  benefits,  where  death  to  reasonably 
related  to  injury,  illnesi,  or  disease  associat- 
ed with  exposure  to  a  hasardous  substsnce 
in  a  release: 

"(U)  a  group  medical  benefiU  Insursnce 
policy  (noviding  the  reasonable  costs  of  all 
medical  and  surreal  treatment  and  hospi- 
talisation, exduding  treatment  of  hospitsll- 
xatlon  solely  arising  from  accidental  injury, 
routine  pregnancy,  and  well  baby  care,  and 
subject  to  sn  annual  deductible  of  $800, 
with  no  copayment  requirement  or  annual 
or  lifetime  limitation  on  expenditures;  and 

"(ill)  a  group  disaMUty  insurance  policy, 
for  thoae  members  of  the  population  or 
class  currently  employed  or  with  a  history 
of  employment. 

"(C)  Such  policies  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  be  secondary  to.  and 
provide  for  nonduplication  of  benefits  with, 
any  other  policy  in  favor  of  such  individual. 
The  benefits  of  such  other  policy  shaU  be 
those  determined  to  be  In  force  as  of  the 
date  the  State  Initiates  proceedings  toward 
a  determination  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(D)  Assistance  under  thto  subsection 
shall  be  provided  on  the  condition  that  the 
costs  thereof  in  connection  with  any  individ- 
ual pursuing  a  claim  against  a  potentially 
responsible  party  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Pund  out  of  the  proceeds  of  any  award  or 
settlement  of  such  daim.". 


Sio.  116.  Section  lll(eX3)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Ikivironmental  Responsf,  Compen- 
sattoo.  and  liability  Act  of  1880  to  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  a  ctitaa  and 
the  fcrilowtnr  "Providedl  Tliat  money  in  the 
Pund  ShaU  be  available  for  the  provision  of 
alternative  water  supplies  (induding  the  re- 
imbursement of  costs  incurred  by  a  munici- 
pality) in  any  case  Involving  groundwater 
contamination  outside  the  boundaries  of  a 
federally  owned  fgeOlty  in  which  the  feder- 
ally owned  f  acUtty  to  not  the  only  potential- 
ly responsible  party.". 

STATOn  or  LDOXATIOBS 

Sac.  116.  (a)  Section  llXd)  to  amfnrted  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(dXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  no  daim  may  be  presented,  nor  may  an 
■dikm  be  «~«i~— «w«i  for  damages,  as  de- 
fined b>'  section  101(6).  under  thto  Act. 
unless  that  daim  to  presented  or  action  com- 
menced within  three  years  after  the  later 
of:  (A)  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  loss. 
(B)  the  date  on  whldi  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated under  section  801(c).  or  (C)  the 
date  on  irtiidi  regulatloaa  are  promulgated 
fi,»flt«n«htwf  procedures  for  the  filing  of 
such  I't^'"*" 

"(3)  No  daim  may  be  presented  nor  may 
an  action  be  ooouDbnoed  under  thto  subsec- 
tion for  recovery  of  the  costs  refeired  to  In 
secUon  107(a)  after  the  date  six  years  after 
the  date  of  completion  of  the 


"(3)  The  time  Hmltatlff™  contained  herein 
shall  not  begin  to  run— 

"(A)  against  a  minor  untfl  the  earlier  of 
the  date  when  he  readies  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  the  <tete  on  which  a  legal  representa- 
tive to  duly  appointed  for  him.  or 

"(B)  agaiiwt  an  Incompetent  person  until 
the  earlier  of  the  date  on  which  hto  incom- 
petency ends  or  the  date  on  which  a  legal 
remesentatlve  to  duly  appointed  for  htaa.". 

(b)  Section  301(eXl>  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
thto  Act"  and  substituttng  "six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Superfund  Bxpansian 
and  Protection  Act  of  1984". 

nmiCIAL  BSVIBW 

Sac.  117.  Section  113(a)  of  the  Comine- 
henslve  Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1900  to  amoided 
to  read  as  f  (dlows: 

"Sac.  113.  <aXl)  Review  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  thto  Act  may  be  had 
upon  application  by  any  Interested  person 
In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeato  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  any  United  States  Court  of  Appeato  for 
a  drcutt  In  which  the  applicant  resides  or 
tranaacU  business  which  to  directly  affected 
by  such  regulations.  Any  sudi  appUeattao 
■tiaii  be  inade  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  promulgation 
of  such  regulation,  or  after  such  date  only  if 
such  application  to  based  scdely  on  grounds 
which  arose  after  sudi  one  htmdied  and 
twentieth  day.  Any  matter  with  respect  to 
which  Kvlew  could  have  been  obtained 
under  thto  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  In  any  dvfl  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding for  enforcement  or  to  obtain  dam- 
ages or  recovery  of  response  cosU. 

"(3XA)  If  applications  for  review  of  the 
same  agency  action  have  been  filed  in  two 
or  more  United  States  Courts  of  Appesto 
and  the  Administrator  has  received  written 
notice  of  the  filing  of  the  first  such  applica- 
tion more  than  thirty  days  before  receiving 
written  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  second  ap- 


plication, then  the  record  shall  be  filed  in 
that  court  in  which  the  first  sppUcstion  wss 
fOecL  If  appMcatiops  for  review  of  the  same 
agency  action  have  been  filed  in  two  or 
more  United  States  Courts  of  Appeato  and 
the  Admintotrator  has  received  written 
notice  of  the  fDing  of  one  or  more  spplica- 
tions  within  thirty  days  or  less  after  recehr- 
Ing  written  notice  of  the  fllli«  of  the  first 
sppUcatlon.  then  the  Admlnlstratar  shaU 
proomtly  advise  tn  wiltliig  the  Actaninlstra- 
ttve  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  that 
applications  have  been  filed  in  two  or  more 
United  States  Oourta  of  Appeals,  and  shaU 
identify  each  court  for  whldi  be  has  written 
notice  that  such  applications  have  been 
fOed  within  thirty  days  or  lea  of  reodving 
written  notice  of  the  tiling  of  the  firrt  such 
application.  Pursuant  to  a  system  of  random 
selection  devised  for  thto  purpose,  and 
within  three  businfas  days  after  receiving 
such  notice  from  the  Administrator,  the  Ad- 
mlnistrattve  Office  thereupon  shall  select 
the  court  in  whidi  the  record  shall  be  filed 
from  among  those  identified  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. Upon  notlficatian  of  sudi  selection, 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  file  the 
record  in  sudi  court  For  the  purpose  of 
review  of  agency  action  whldi  has  previous- 
ly been  remanded  to  the  Administrator,  the 
record  shaD  be  filed  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeato  which  remanded  sudi 


"(B)  Where  applications  have  been  filed  in 
two  or  man  Untted  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peato with  respect  to  the  same  agency  action 
and  the  record  has  been  filed  in  one  of  such 
courts  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the 
other  courts  in  whidi  such  applications 
have  been  filed  shall  promptly  transfer  sudi 
appUortlaas  to  the  United  Statea  Court  of 
Aiveato  in  which  the  record  has  been  fDed. 
F^ndtaig  splTfrtio"  of  a  court  pursnsnt  to 
subparagraph  (A),  any  court  tai  whidi  an  ap- 
plication has  been  filed  may  postpone  the 
eff ecthre  date  of  the  agency  action  untfl  fif- 
teen days  after  the  Administrative  Office 
has  selected  the  court  in  whldi  the  record 
shaU  be  filed. 

"(C)  Any  court  in  which  an  appUcaUim 
with  respect  to  sny  agency  action  has  been 
filed,  iwl'""*^  any  court  selected  puisusnt 
to  subparagraph  (A),  may  transfer  sudi  ap- 
plieation  to  any  other  United  States  Court 
of  Appeato  for  the  convenience  of  the  par- 
Ues  or  otherwise  tn  the  interest  of  Justice.". 


CLABIFICATIOII  OP  PBSBIfrnOS  LAMOUAGS 

Sk.  118.  Section  114(c)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Envlnmnental  Responsp.  Oompen- 
mtion.  snd  liability  Act  <tf  1980  to  ampnded 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  followliw:  "Nothing  in  thto  section  shall 
predude  any  State  from  requiring  any 
person  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  pay  (1)  the 
oosU  of  the  non-Federal  diare  or  other 
State  responsibilities  under  seeUon  104(c) 
(3).  or  (2)  the  direct  and  indirect  oosU  of  re- 
■ponse  sctioM  at  fariltties  or  locations 
where  the  President  has  not  responded 
updw  thto  Act  or  In  addition  to  response  sc- 
tkMM  taken  under  thto  Act  or.  (3)  any  other 
management  enforcement  or  artmintstra- 
tion  activities  rdated  to  response  actions  or 
other  deanup  of  haaardous  substances  or 
hasardous  wastes.". 

poBLicLT  awnwa  un  opbbaxsb  PAdunxs 

Sk.  119.  (a)  Section  104(cX3XCXU)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compoisation,  and  liabOity  Act  of  1980  to 
amended  to  read  as  f <dlows: 

"(11)  60  per  centum  (.at  such  greater 
amount  as  the  President  may  detennine  ap- 
propriate, taking  into  account  the  degree  of 
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rMponiibUity  of  the  8Ute  or  poUtioa  nibdl- 
vtaion  for  the  releaie)  of  the  capital,  future 
opermtion.  and  future  malntwiance  ooata  of 
the  reaponae  action  relatlnc  to  a  releaae  at  a 
facility,  primarily  uaed  for  treatment,  ator- 
ace.  or  dlapoaal.  that  waa  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  the  State  or  a  political  subdhrialon 
thereof  at  the  time  of  any  dlapoaal  of  haa- 
ardoua  aubetanoea  in  auch  facility.  For  the 
purpoae  of  aubparasraph  (cXii)  of  thla  para- 
iraph.  the  term  'facility'  doea  not  Include 
navlcable  waten  or  the  beda  underlying 
thoae  watera.". 

(b)  SecUon  104<cX3)  of  the  Comprehen- 
alve  Reapcmae.  Compenaatkni.  and  Liability 
Act  of  19M  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"In  the  caae  of  any  State  which  baa  paid, 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Superfund  Amendmenta  of  1964.  in 
exceaa  of  10  per  centum  of  the  ooata  of  re- 
medial action  at  a  facility  owned  but  not  op- 
erated by  lucb  State  or  by  a  political  aubdi- 
viaion  thereof,  the  Preaident  ahall  uae 
money  in  the  Fund  to  provide  relmburae- 
ment  to  such  State  for  the  amount  of  auch 
exeeaa.". 

aicTioii  104  oanaa  Aumoairr 

Sac.  130.  Section  104  of  the  Coraprehen- 
aive  Environmental  Reaponae.  Oompenaa- 
Uon.  and  Liability  Act  of  1960  la  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  aubaectlon: 

"(jXI)  Where  the  Preaident  determinea 
that  one  or  more  reaponaible  partiea  will 
properly  carry  out  a  reaponae  action  under 
aubaectiona  (a)  or  <b)  of  thla  aectlon.  the 
Preaident  may  enter  into  a  oonaent  order 
with  auch  party  or  partiea  for  that  purpoae. 

"(2)  Any  peraon  who  vlolatea  or  faila  or  re- 
fuaea  to  comply  with  any  order  under  thla 
aubaectlon  may.  In  an  action  brought  in  the 
appropriate  United  Statea  Dlatrlct  Court  to 
enforce  auch  order,  be  fined  not  more  than 
15.000  for  each  day  in  which  auch  violation 
oocura  or  such  failure  to  comply  continues.". 

MANBATORT  8CHKDUI.X 

Sk.  121.  Section  104  la  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(kXl)  The  Administrator  ahaU  Insure 
commencement  of  remedial  Inveatigatlona 
and  feaalblllty  studies  for  all  fadllUea  which 
are  listed,  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thla  aubaectlon.  on  the  National  Prloritiea 
Llat  In  accordance  with  the  following  ached- 
ule: 

"(A)  One-third  of  such  faciUUea  within 
eight  montha  after  such  date  of  enactment 

"(B)  Two-thirda  of  such  faetlltiea  within 
16  months  after  auch  date  of  enactment. 

"(C)  All  of  such  fadliUea  within  24 
montha  after  auch  date  of  enactment. 

"(2)  The  Adminlatrator  shall  llat  not  fewer 
than  1,600  facUlUea  on  the  National  Prior- 
lUea  List  by  January  1.  1968.  Beginning  24 
montha  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Superfund  Extenaion  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1965.  the  Administrator  ahall  Inaure 
commencement  of  remedial  inveatigatlona 
and  feaalblUty  studies  for  each  fadUty 
which  ia  added  to  the  National  Prtoritiea 
List  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  auch 
Act  Such  remedial  inveatigatlona  and  feaal- 
blllty studies  shall  be  commenced  In  accord- 
ance with  a  schedule  which  provides  for 
such  commencement  at  175  fadlltlea  durbig 
the  first  12  montha  after  such  24-month 
period,  at  225  fadllUea  during  the  next  12 
months,  and  at  275  fadlltlea  during  the 
third  12  months. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  take  auch 
atepa  as  may  be  neccaaary  to  ensure  that 
substantial  and  continuous  physical  on-site 
remedial  action  commenoea  at  fadlltlea  on 


the  National  Prtoritiea  Uat  at  a  rate  of  not 
fewer  than  ISO  fadllUea  per  jrear  bcflnnlng 
on  October  1. 1966. 

"(4)  Not  Uter  than  January  1.  1967.  the 
Admlnlatrmtor  ahall  complete  preliminary 

asanas ti  of  aU  fadlltlea  which  are  listed. 

aa  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  sub- 
section, on  the  KRRIS  (Bnergency  and  Re- 
medial Reaponae  Infonnation  System)  list 

"(6)  The  Administrator  ahall  take  such 
steps  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to  ensure  that  re- 
medial action  la  completed,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  for  aO  fadlltlea  UatMl.  aa 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  aubaectlon. 
on  the  National  Prtoritiea  LM  within  5 
yeara  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thla  subsection.  If  remedial  action  la  not 
completed  at  such  f  adilttae  within  such  5- 
year  period,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
an  explanation  of  why  auch  remedial  action 
oouM  not  be  completed  within  such  period. 

"(6)  In  determining  priorities  among  re- 
leaaes  and  threatened  releuea  under  the 
National  Contingency  Plan  and  in  carrying 
out  remedial  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  ahall  eetabllsh  a  high  priority 
for  the  aoquialtlon  of  all  propertiea  (tndud- 
Ing  nonowner  occupied  reaidenUal,  ooauner- 
dal,  public  rellgloua,  and  vacant  propertiea) 
in  the  area  in  which,  before  May  33,  1960, 
the  President  determined  an  emergency  to 
exist  becauae  of  the  releaae  of  baiardoas 
substances  and  in  which  owner  occupied 
realdencea  have  been  acquired  pursuant  to 
such  determination. ". 


UMI 


Sac.  122.  The  following  aecUon  la  Inaerted 
immediately  after  section  115: 

"pxDiBAL  PACiunxa 

"Sec  116.  (aXl)  Not  later  than  6  montha 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  aec- 
Uon, each  department  agency,  and  instru- 
mentaUty  of  the  United  Statea  ahall  trans- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  notice  regarding 
eadi  facility  at  which  any  haaardoua  aub- 
stanoe  has  been  treated,  stored  pending  dla- 
posal,  or  disposed  of  and  which,  aa  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  aectlon.  la 
owned  or  operated  by  the  department 
agency,  or  Inatrumentallty. 

"(2)  In  each  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  eadi  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  ahaU 
submit  such  a  notice  reganUnc  each  auch  Ur 
duty  which  la  owned  or  operated  by  the  de- 
partment agency,  or  Inatrumentallty  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
seeUon  and  which  waa  not  the  mbieet  of  a 
notice  tranamitted  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  The  notice  under  subaaetion  (a)  ahall 
contain  the  following  infonnation,  to  the 
extent  available^ 

"(1)  the  location  of  each  facility,  and 
where  any  haaardoua  substance  haa  been 
dlspoaed  of,  a  deaaiption  of  hydrotMkigy 
of  the  fadUty  and  the  location  of  wttbdraw- 
al  wella  and  surface  water  within  one  mile 
of  the  facility: 

"(2)  such  Information  relating  to  the 
amount  nature,  and  toxldty  of  the  haaard- 
oua subatanee  in  each  fadllty  aa  may  be  nec- 
eaaary  to  determine  the  extent  of  any 
health  haiard  which  may  be  aaaodated  with 
any  fadllty; 

"(9)  information  cm  the  known  nature  and 
extent  of  environmental  contamination  at 
each  fadllty.  Inchidlng  a  daaertptlon  of  the 
monitoring  data  obtained; 

"(4)  a  list  of  fadllttaa  at  which  any  haa- 
ardoua substance  has  been  dlapoaed  of  and 
environmental  monitoring  data  has  not 
been  obtained,  and  the  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  monitoring  data  at  each  facility: 


"(5)  a  deocrlptlon  of  reaponae  actlona  un- 
dertaken or  contemplated  at  contaminated 
facaiUea:and 

"(6)  an  Identmcatioo  of  the  types  of  tech- 
niques of  treatment  w  disposal  which  have 
been  used  at  each  facility. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  eatabliah  a 
special  Federal  Agency  Haaardoua  Waste 
Compliance  Docket  which  ahall  contain 
each  notice  transmitted  under  subsection 
(a)  regarding  any  fadllty  and  noUoe  of  each 
subsequent  action  taken  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  fadUty.  Such  docket  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection  at  reasonable 
timea.  Iliree  montha  after  estabUshment  of 
the  Docket  and  every  three  montha  thereaf- 
ter, the  Adminlatrator  ahaU  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  Uat  of  the  Federal  fadU- 
tlea  which  have  been  induded  in  the  Docket 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  three- 
month  period  and  a  list  of  each  fadUty  in- 
duded in  the  Do^et  at  which  subsequent 
action  haa  been  taken  under  this  Act  during 
the  immediately  preceding  three-month 
period.  Sodi  publication  ahaU  alao  indicate 
where  In  the  appropriate  regional  office  of 
the  iDviranmental  Protection  Agency  addi- 
tional information  naay  be  obtained  with  re- 
spect to  any  CadUty  on  the  Docket  The  Ad- 
minlatrator ahaU  establleh  a  program  to  pro- 
vide Information  to  the  public  with  reapeet 
to  fadUtlea  which  are  Induded  in  the 
Docket  under  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
minlatrator ahaU  take  steps  to  assure  that  a 
preliminary  asaeasment  is  conducted  for 
each  fadUty  for  which  a  notice  is  required 
to  be  transmitted  trader  subsection  (a).  Fol- 
lowing such  preliminary  assessment  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  shaU  where  appropriate— 

"(1)  evaluate  such  fadUtiea  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  established  in  aooordanoe 
with  aectlon  106  under  the  NaUonal  Contin- 
gency Flan  for  determining  prloriUea  among 
releases;  and 

"(2)  Indude  such  faciUUea  on  the  National 
Prtoritiea  List  maintained  under  such  Plan. 

Sudi  evaluation  and  listing  shaU  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  fourteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(eXl)  Within  six  months  after  the  indu- 
aion  of  any  fadUty  on  the  National  Prior- 
ItleB  Uat  the  department  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentaUty  which  owns  or  operatea  such  fa- 
dUty ahall,  in  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator, commence  a  remedial  investigation 
and  feaalblUty  study  for  such  fadUty. 

"(3)  Within  ninety  days  after  completion 
of  each  such  remedial  investigation  and  f  ea- 
slbUlty  study,  the  Administrator  shaU 
review  the  reaulta  of  such  investigation  and 
study  and  shaU  enter  Into  an  interagency 
agreement  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment agency,  or  InstrumentaUty  concerned 
for  the  expeditious  compleUon  by  such  de- 
partment agency,  or  InstnmientaUty  of  aU 
neceasary  remedial  acUon  at  such  fadUty. 
All  such  Interagency  agreements  shaU 
comply  with  the  requlrementa  of  aectlon 
104(J).  Such  agreement  shaU  require  that 
substantial  continuous  physical  onslte  reme- 
dial action  Is  commenced  at  each  fadUty 
which  Is  the  subject  of  such  an  agreement 
within  six  Bumths  after  the  agreement  is 
entered  into. 

"(B)  Sach  Interagency  agreement  under 
this  paragraph  shaU  include,  but  shaU  not 
be  limited  to:  (1)  a  review  of  alternative  re- 
medial actions  and  aelecUon  of  oonstruetlon 
design  by  the  Administrator  (U)  a  schedule 
for  the  compleUon  of  each  such  remedial 


action;  and  (iU)  arrangements  for  long-term 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  fadUty. 

"(1)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
ramedlal  actions  at  faculties  subject  to 
interagency  agreemenu  under  this  section 
shaU  be  completed  within  two  years  from 
the  date  the  interagency  agreement  was  en- 
tered into.  U  not  completed  within  such 
PMtod,  the  department  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentaUty ahaU  transmit  to  the  Administra- 
tor an  explanation  of  why  such  action  was 
not  completed.  Such  explanaUona  shaU  be 
Induded  in  the  Federal  Haaardoua  FadUty 
Compliance  Docket  and  in  the  annual 
report  made  by  the  department  agency,  or 
InstrumentaUty  under  paragraph  (4)  to  the 
Congress. 

"(4)  Each  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentaUty responsible  for  compliance  with 
this  section  shaU  fumiah  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  its  progress  In 
implementing  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  reports  shaU  Indudc  but  shaU 
not  be  Umlted  to- 

"(A)  a  report  on  the  progreas  in  reaching 
interagency  agreements  tmder  this  sectim: 

"(B)  the  specific  cost  estimates  and  budg- 
etary proposals  Involved  in  each  interagency 

"(C)  a  brief  summary  of  the  public  com- 
ments regarding  each  proposed  Interagency 
agreement  and 

"(D)  a  description  of  the  instances  in 
which  no  agreement  was  reached. 
With  respect  to  instances  in  which  no  agree- 
ment was  reached  within  the  required  time 
period,  the  department  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentaUty filing  the  report  under  this  para- 
graph ShaU  indude  In  such  report  an  exiria- 
natlon  of  the  reasons  why  no  agreement  was 
reached. 

"(f)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
llKeXS).  money  in  the  Haaardoua  Sub- 
stances Response  Trust  Fund  shaU  not  be 
available  for  acUons  Implementing  any 
interagency  agreement  under  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  (represented  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  provided  in  section 
107(g))  ShaU  bring  an  acUon  under  aectlon 
106  against  the  head  of  any  department 
agoicy,  or  InstrumentaUty  which  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  any  requirement  of 
this  section. 

"(h)  Except  for  authoriUea  which  are  del- 
egated by  the  Administrator  to  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  no  authority  vested  In  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  secUon  may  be  trans- 
ferred, by  execuUve  order  of  the  President 
or  otherwise,  to  any  other  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  United  States  or  to  any  other 
person. 

"(i)  AU  guidelines,  rules,  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  criteria  which  are  appUcable  to 
preliminary  assessments  carried  out  under 
this  Act  for  faculties  at  which  haaardoua 
substances  are  located,  appUcable  to  evalua- 
tions of  sudi  f  adUties  under  the  National 
Contingency  Plan,  applicable  to  Indusion  on 
the  NaUonal  Prtoritiea  List  or  applicable  to 
remedial  actions  at  such  faciUUea  shaU  also 
be  applicable  to  faciUUea  which  are  owned 
and  opeiAted  by  a  department  agency,  or 
InstrumentaUty  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  guidelines,  rules.  regulaUons.  and  crite- 
ria are  applicable  to  other  fadUUes,  except 
for  any  requirements  relating  to  bonding. 
Insurance,  or  financial  responslblUty.  No  de- 
partment agency,  or  InstrumentaUty  of  the 
United  SUtes  may  adopt  or  utilise  any  such 
guidelines,  rules.  regulaUons,  procedures,  or 
criteria  which  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
guidelines,  rules,  regulaUons,  and  criteria  es- 


tablished by  the  Administrator  under  this 
Act 

"(j)  The  fadUUes  required  to  be  Usted  on 
the  National  Prtoritiea  Ust  under  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  in  addition  to  the  fadllties  re- 
quired to  be  listed  Under  section  lll(k).  The 
schedules  and  tlmetaMfe  provided  under 
section  lll(k)  appUcaUe  to  oommenoement 
of  remedial  investigations  and  feasibility 
studies,  preliminary  aaaeannenta,  and  reme- 
dial action  ShaU  not  apply  to  fadUUes  whldi 
are  owned  or  operated  by  a  department 
agency,  or  InstrumentaUty  of  the  United 
States.". 

Sac  123.  Seetlmi  105  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Reaponae.  Compenaa- 
Uon.  and  LiabiUty  Act  of  1060  is  amended  by 
inaerting  "(a)"  immediately  following  "106." 
and  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund 
AmendmenU  of  1964.  the  Administrator 
shaU  revise  the  National  Contingency  Plan 
to  reflect  the  requiremenU  of  such  amend- 
ments. The  portion  of  auch  Plan  known  as 
"the  National  Haxaittous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Plan"  ShaU  be  reviaed  to  provide  pro- 
cedurea  and  standards  for  remedial  actions 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act  which  are 
ccMisistent  with  amendments  made  by  the 
Superfund  Amendments  of  1964  rdating  to 
the  selection  of  remedial  action. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  alter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund 
amendmenU  of  1964.  the  Administrator 
ShaU  propose  amendments  to  the  hasard 
ranking  system  in  effect  on  July  1.  1964. 
Such  proposed  amendments  shaU  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  otherwise 
made  avaUable  for  pubUc  review  and  com- 
ment to  the  same  manner  and  extent  aa  reg- 
yi^tiwM  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedurea  Act  UntO  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  piopoaed  ehangea.  the 
hazard  ranking  system  in  effect  on  July  1. 
1964.  ShaU  continue  In  fUU  force  and 
effect". 

UMUBVTIVB  tELCB 

Sac  134.  Seetlan  106  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Bivironmental  Reaponae.  Compenaa- 
Uon,  and  LiabiUty  Act  of  1960  ia  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(dXl)  Except  as  provided  herein  a  person 
may  commence  a  dvQ  action  on  his  own 
behalf— 

"(A)  against  any  person,  including  the 
United  Statea  and  any  other  governmental 
InstrumentaUty  or  agency,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  deventh  amewtanent  to 
the  ConsUtuUon.  and  Incltidlng  any  past  or 
present  generator,  past  or  present  trana- 
porter.  or  paat  or  present  owner  or  operator 
who  has  contributed  or  who  is  contributing 
to  the  past  or  present  handling,  storage, 
treatment  transportation,  or  disposal  of 
any  haaardoua  aubstanoe  which  may  preaent 
an  Imminent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  health  or  the  environment  or 

"(B)  against  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA 
or  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substancea  and  Diseaae  Registry 
where  there  Is  alleged  a  faUure  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  is  not 
discretionary. 

Any  action  under  thia  subsection  shaU  Iw 
brought  in  the  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  alleged  violation  occurred  or 
the  aUeged  endangerment  may  occur,  <»-  in 
the  Distitet  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  district  court  shaU  have  Juriadlc- 
Uon,  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy or  the  dtlaenshlp  of  the  parUea.  to 
restrain  any  person  who  has  contributed  or 


who  is  contributing  to  the  past  or  present 
handling,  storage,  treatment,  transporta- 
tion, or  dlipnsal  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance, to  order  such  person  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  necessary,  or  to 
order  the  Administrator  to  perform  the  act 
or  duty,  aa  the  caae  may  be.  and  to  apply 
any  appropriate  dvQ  penalties. 

"(3)  Acnoas  raomainD.- No  action  may 
be  commenced  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  prior  to  one  htmdred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  of 
the  endangerment  (1)  to  the  Administrator. 
(U)  to  the  State  In  which  the  alleged  endan- 
germent may  occur,  and  (iU)  to  any  aUeged 
violator  or  any  peraon  alleged  to  have  con- 
tributed or  to  be  contributing  to  the  pastor 
present  handling,  storage,  treatmoit  trans- 
portation, or  dlapoaal  of  any  haxardous  sub- 
stance lef  erred  to:  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  an  action  under  para- 
graph (IXA)  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  a  State  has  commenced  and 
Is  dObiently  prosecuting  a  dvO  or  criminal 
action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State  to  require  compliance  or  has  setUed 
such  action  to  restrain  or  abate  acts  or  con- 
dlUons  whidi  may  have  oontifbuted  or  are 
contributing  to  the  acUvitles  which  may 
present  the  endangerment  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  any  audi  action  In  a  court  of 
the  United  Statea,  any  person  may  inter- 
vene as  a  matter  of  rl^t  when  the  appU- 
cant  datana  an  Interest  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  action  and  he  is  so  situated  that 
the  disposttlon  of  the  action  may.  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  impair  or  impede  bis  abOtty  to 
protect  that  intereat  unless  the  Adminlstrar 
tor  or  the  State  shows  that  the  appUeant's 
interest  is  adequately  represented  by  exist- 
ing parties.  No  action  may  be  commenced 
under  subsection  (IXA)  by  any  person 
(other  than  a  State  or  local  government) 
with  respect  to  the  stUng  of  a  haaardoua 
waste  treatment  storage,  or  a  disposal  facu- 
lty, nor  to  restrain  or  enj<rin  the  issuance  of 
a  permit  for  such  fadUty". 

"(3)  COBTB.- The  court  in  issuing  any  final 
order  in  any  action  brou^t  pursuant  to  this 
section,  may  award  coste  of  Utlgatlon  (in- 
cluding reaaonable  attorney  and  expert  wlt- 
ness  fees)  to  sny  prevailing  or  substantially 
prevailing  party,  iriienever  the  court  deter- 
mines such  an  award  is  appropriate.  The 
court  may.  if  a  temporary  lesli  sluing  order 
m  preliminary  Injunction  is  sought  require 
the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  aecurity  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Rulea  of  OvO 
Procedure.  . 

AnmnsnunvB  oosPBUiKS 

Sac  135.  The  Congress  finds  that  Recom- 
mendation 64-4  of  the  AdminMratlve  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  (Adopted  June 
89,  1964)  is  generally  consistent  with  the 
goals  and  purpooes  of  the  Cami»ehenstve 
bivlronmental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  LiabiUty  Act  of  1960,  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  consider  sudi  Recom- 
mendation and  Implement  It  to  the  extent 
that  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  Implementation  wlU  expedite  the 
deanup  of  hazardous  substances  which 
have  been  released  Into  the  environmoit 
ABAimuir  ACTiuas 

Sac  136.  (a)  SecUon  106(c)  of  the  Caatpn- 
henslve  Environmental  Reaponae  Oompen- 
saUon.  and  LiabiUty  Act  of  1960  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"¥nthln  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Superfund  Amendments 
of  1964.  the  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
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sulUtlon  with  the  Attorney  Oenerml.  revise 
and  republish  the  guidelines  published 
under  this  subsection  to  effectuate  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  created  by  such 
Amendments.". 

(b)  Section  106  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  rule  of  law.  the  Administrator 
shall  establish  such  administrative  proce- 
dures as  the  Administrator  deems  advisable 
regarding  the  opportunity  for  any  person  to 
object  to  an  order  issued  under  subsection 
(a).". 

TXANSPORTATIOH  IHCIDBn  USPOHSX 

Sic.  127.  Section  306  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Uability  Act  of  1980  U  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  As  expeditiously  as  practicable,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  develop 
and  establish  a  centralised  computer  baaed 
system  enabling  law  enforcement  officers, 
fire  and  safety  officers,  and  other  appropri- 
ate officers  of  Federal.  SUte.  and  local  gov- 
ernment access  while  In  the  field  and 
through  remote  communications  equipment 
to  inXormation  regarding  the  identity  and 
nature  of  the  appropriate  means  of  re- 
sponse, the  type  of  threat  posed  and  other 
suitable  Information  regarding  any  ship- 
ment regulated  by  the  Haaardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act.". 

AirTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIOIIS: 

KXTKNSioN  OP  soifsrr  provision 
Sec.  128.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1985" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1990":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$1,380,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "88.750.000.000". 

(b)  Section  321(bK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(A)  1981.  $44,000,000. 

"(B)  1983.  $44,000,000. 

-(C)  1983.  $44,000,000. 

"(D)  1984.  $44,000,000. 

"(E)  1985.  $44,000,000. 

"(F)  1986.  $250,000,000. 

"(O)  1987.  $250,000,000. 

"(H)  1988.  $250,000,000. 

"(I)  1989.  $250,000,000.  and 

"(J)  1990.  $350,000,000. 
plus  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to 
so  much  of  the  aggregate  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (I)  as  has  not  been  ap- 
propriated before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  Involved".* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  to  have  included  In  the 
Rkcori)  today  the  statement  prepared 
by  the  Estonian  American  National 
Council  on  the  occasion  of  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Es- 
tonian independence.  The  Republic  of 
Estonia  was  forcibly  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  accords  outlined  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  The  second  provi- 
sion of  the  charter,  signed  in  1941, 
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calls  for  the  "application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  in  all  territo- 
rial changes."  The  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  defy  the  treaty. 

I  Join  with  all  Estonian-Americans  in 
commemoration  of  Estonian  independ- 
ence. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATBOirr  BT  THK  BaTONIAIf  AimiCAM 

NAnoMAL  Council 

"Never  in  the  course  of  centuries  have  the 
Estonian  people  lost  their  ardent  desire  for 
independence.  From  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Estonians  have  kept  alive  the  .  .  .  hope 
that  In  spite  of  enslavement  and  oppression 
by  other  nations,  the  time  will  come  In  Esto- 
nia ..  .  when  Kalev  will  come  home  to  bring 
his  children  happiness." 

With  such  timeless  conviction  begins  Esto- 
nia's Declaration  of  Independence,  pro- 
claiming Estonia  a  free  democratic  republic 
on  February  24th.  1918.  On  that  day.  Kale- 
vipoeg.  the  hero  of  the  Estonian  national 
epic,  did  come  home  to  bring  his  people 
freedom  and  happiness.  An  unwavering 
desire  for  self-determination  and  freedom 
from  foreign  oppression  gave  the  Estonian 
people  the  strength  to  fight  for  Independ- 
ence simultaneously  against  two  Invaders- 
Bolshevik  Russia  and  the  German  Landes- 
wehr.  Estonian  soldiers  overcame  these 
overwhelming  obstacles  and  defeated  both 
enemies. 

During  the  brief  period  of  political  inde- 
pendence, Estonians  enjoyed  cultural 
progress,  agricultural  and  economic  develop- 
ment. In  1925  the  young  republic,  appreciat- 
ing the  importance  of  ethnic  identity, 
became  the  first  country  in  the  world  to 
grant  Its  minorities— Russians.  Jews.  Ger- 
mans and  Latvians— cultural  autonomy 
through  government  subsidised  ethnic 
schools,  theaters  and  libraries. 

World  War  U,  however,  brought  alternate 
Soviet  and  Nasi  invasions  ending  In  the  forc- 
ible incorporation  of  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  illegal  takeover  not  recognised  by 
the  United  SUtes  to  this  day.  Brutal  depor- 
tations took  over  one  tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion into  Russian  slave  labor  camps,  while 
scores  of  others  lost  their  lives  fighting  the 
enemy.  In  defiance  of  enormous  obstablea. 
tens  of  thousands  managed  to  flee  to  free- 
dom in  the  West  in  1944.  Nov.  scattered  aU 
over  the  world,  Estonians  derive  knowledge 
and  experience  from  the  past:  they  are  de- 
termined not  to  allow  their  heritage  to  fade 
away. 

However,  this  month,  the  67th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Republic  of  EMonla's  Declaration 
of  Independence  finds  its  people  in  the  West 
and  In  Soviet-ooeupied  Brtonla  gravely  con- 
cerned about  their  future.  In  Estonia,  a  sys- 
tematic Soviet  policy  of  ruaslflcation  and 
national  genocide  is  being  carried  on.  The 
percentage  of  Estonians  in  the  population  Is 
being  reduced  drastically  by  foroed  reloca- 
tion of  Estonians,  oolonisatton  by  Ruasians 
and  other  immigrants,  and  Incrsases  In 
troops  stationed  In  Estonia.  The  Soviets  are 
Increasingly  eliminating  the  Estonian  lan- 
guage and  ethnic  traditions  and  establishing 
Russian  as  the  offldal  language  In  govern- 
ment employment.  In  plaee  names,  and  in 
schools.  Traditional  mores  and  values  are 
being  eroded:  many  places  of  worsliip  have 
been  closed.  Mart  Niklus.  Inn  Tarto.  Lagle 
Parek,  many  other  Brtonlan  dissidents  snd 
religious  believers  continue  to  be  imprisoned 
for  courageously  bringing  these  violations 
of  national  and  human  rights  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  West. 

While  participating  actively  in  main- 
stream America,  Estonians  In  the  United 


States  are.  understandably,  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  national  genocide  taking 
place  In  Sovet-oocupled  Estonia.  Thus,  the 
apparent  weakening,  currently,  of  the 
United  States'  long-term  and  steadfast 
policy  of  non-recognition  of  the  illegal  in- 
corporation of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia Into  the  Soviet  Union— through  poesible 
deportation  of  Baltic  nationals  to  the  Soviet 
Union— Is  a  cause  for  great  dismay.  The  Es- 
tonian American  National  Council  asks  you 
to  reaffirm  the  long-standing  United  States' 
policy  which  supports  the  Baltic  peoples' 
right  to  determine  their  own  national  desti- 
ny. Self-determination  is  the  only  hope  for 
the  very  survival  of  these  three  countries, 
since  they  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  Soviet 
goal  of  "social  homogeneity". 

We  applaud  all  efforts  by  the  United 
States  to  reinforce  the  distinctive  national 
Identities  of  Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic 
States.  An  Important  step  In  this  direction 
was  the  recent  transfer  of  the  Baltic  radio 
divisions  from  Radio  Liberty  to  Radio  Free 
Europe;  Increased  funding  for  all  the  radios 
would  taakjt  this  move  even  more  signifi- 
cant. 

Finally,  we  ask  you  to  give  wide  promi- 
nence to  specific  instances  of  human  rights 
abuse  In  Brtonia.  Western  support  has  Incal- 
culable Inportance  for  the  human  rights 
movement  there.  I'he  Congressional  actlvl- 
Ues  on  betudf  of  Mart  Niklus  on  his  50th 
birthday  were  of  great  significance.  Other 
opportunities  to  help  in  the  moral  struggle 
for  liberty  against  oppression  are  presented 
by  upcoming  CSCE  meetings:  the  Human 
RighU  Experts  Meeting  InOtUwa.  the  10th 
anniversary  of  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords on  August  1st.  and  the  Cultural 
Ponmi  in  Budapest.  Hungary. 

As  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
Independence  and  the  protection  of  hiunan 
rights,  the  United  States  appropriately 
speaks  out  against  the  continued  Soviet  he- 
gemony in  the  Baltic  States.  We  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  hold  high 
the  beacon  of  freedom  as  inspiration  for 
those  whose  struggle  has  not  yet  ended.* 


AUTO  QUOTAS 


•  Mi.  CHAFEX.  Mr.  President,  for  4 
years  now,  American  consiuiers  have 
been  paying  a  heavy  "tax"  on  the  cars 
they  buy— in  the  form  of  premium 
prices  caused  by  restrictions  on  Japa- 
nese auto  imports.  It  is  time  to  end 
those  quotas  and  eliminate  that  "tax." 

Anyone  who  has  visited  an  auto 
showroom  knows  what  has  happened 
to  prices,  not  only  on  foreign  can  but 
on  domestic  cars  as  well,  protected  as 
they  are  from  foreign  competition. 
How  many  consumers  on  moderate  in- 
comes can  afford  the  $13,000  average 
price  of  a  General  Motors  car? 

Meanwhile,  the  auto  industry  is 
piling  up  record  profits  of  $10  to  $11 
bUllon  In  1984,  rebounding  from  a  los« 
of  $4.2  billion  in  1980,  and  is  looking  to 
another  banner  year  in  1986.  This  is 
not  an  Industry  that  needs  indefinite 
protection.  If  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
auto  quotas  now,  while  the  economy  is 
prospering  and  the  auto  industry 
booming,  when  will  we? 

Quotas  could  easily  become  perma- 
nent. This  would  be  harmful  not  only 
for  the  hard-pressed  consumer  but  for 


the  auto  industry  as  well.  As  the  sad 
state  of  our  steel  industry  shows,  an 
Industry  that  enjoys  protected  mar- 
kets too  long  will  fail  to  take  the  meas- 
ures needed  to  stay  competitive. 

We  still  hear  the  argument  that 
quotas  must  be  extended  to  allow  U.S. 
automakers  to  become  "competitive" 
with  the  Japanese.  This  is  an  old  pro- 
tectionist refrain  refuted  by  the  facts. 
History  shows  that  trade  protection 
removes  the  incentives  for  companies 
to  make  the  difficult  decisions  needed 
to  become  cost  competitive.  It  is 
doubtful,  for  example,  that  the  recent 
wage  settlements  and  executive  bo- 
nuses at  U.S.  auto  companies  would 
have  been  quite  as  generous  had  the 
quotas  not  protected  U.S.  automakers 
from  the  Japanese. 

Last  year,  the  UJS.  auto  industry 
signed  a  labor  agreement  that  will 
raise  total  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
for  the  average  auto  worker  to  about 
$50,000  a  year.  This  Is  for  workers  who 
are  already  earning  60  percent  more 
than  the  average  manufacturing 
worker  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  period  of  the  import  restraints, 
the  average  hourly  wage  of  America 
auto  workers  irwreased  by  nearly  50 
percent,  rising  to  $15.33— excluding 
benefits— during  the  first  6  months  of 
1984.  That  wage  was  about  two-thirds 
higher  than  the  average  for  all  manu- 
factuilng  workers  in  1984.  Why  should 
workers  in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  earn  half  the  salary  of  auto  work- 
ers in  Detroit,  pay  $1,000  to  $2,000 
more  for  their  cars  because  the  compe- 
tition is  kept  at  bay? 

The  quotas  have  been  especially 
hard  on  low-income  people  looking  for 
economical  smaller  cars.  The  Japanese 
automakers,  limited  in  the  number  of 
cars  they  could  sell,  naturally  shifted 
exports  to  the  larger,  more  expensive 
models.  For  Detroit,  the  reduced  com- 
petition in  the  low-cost  end  of  the 
market  helped  keep  prices  up. 

The  quotas  were  adopted  "voluntari- 
ly" by  the  Japanese,  under  pressure 
from  the  United  States,  in  the  spring 
of  1981  when  the  U.S.  industry  was  on 
its  knees.  Caught  with  large,  fuel-guz- 
sllng  cars  when  oil  prices  skyrocketed, 
the  American  auto  producers  said  they 
needed  "breathing  space"  to  gear  up 
for  a  new  era  in  automobiles.  Fair 
enough.  But  the  quotas  were  Intended 
to  last  only  3  years— the  amount  of 
time  Detroit  said  it  needed.  They  have 
lasted  nearly  4,  surely  enough  breath- 
ing space. 

These  quotas  have  not  come  cheap. 
Profits  per  vehicle  are  twice  the  level 
they  were  10  years  ago.  Last  year 
alone,  it  is  estimated  that  Americans 
paid  an  extra  $5  billion  because  of  the 
import  limits.  The  International  Trade 
Commission,  in  a  report  released  Feb- 
ruary 9  reviewing  recent  developments 
in  the  U.S.  automobile  industry,  esti- 
mated that  voluntary  restraints  cost 
American  consumers  $15.7  billion  over 


the  last  4  years.  Despite  these  costs, 
auto  industry  emplojrment  was  only 
44,000  higher  in  1984  than  it  would 
have  been  without  the  import  re- 
straints. 

The  good  times  are  rolling  again  for 
Detroit.  Last  year,  the  U.S.  auto  indus- 
try had  its  best  sales  year  since  1979— 
earning  a  record  $10  billion  profit.  At 
the  same  time,  the  industry  was  able 
to  pay  its  executives  record  bonuses— 
an  average  $30,000  for  each  of  5.807 
executives  at  Gli^  for  instance.  And 
Chrysler  recently  announced  plans  to 
recall  the  last  of  its  laid-off  hourly 
workers  and  hire  new  workers  as  welL 

Some  will  argue  that  now  is  not  the 
time,  when  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is 
soartag,  to  lift  the  quotas.  In  my  view, 
we  should  look  at  causes,  not  symp- 
toms. The  Japanese  share  of  the  UJ3. 
auto  market  has  shrunk  to  17.4  per- 
cent as  American  auto  production  ex- 
panded. The  trade  deficit  during  the 
same  time  has  grown  worse  and  worse 
less  because  of  "cheap"  imports  than 
because  a  record-high  dollar  makes 
many  American  exports  uncompetitive 
in  world  markets. 

The  answer  to  our  trade  deficit  is 
not  more  protectionism.  The  answer  is 
getting  our  incredible  budget  deficits 
under  control,  which  would  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  bring  the  dollar  down 
to  realistic  levels.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  accelerate  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  in  Ehirope 
and  elsewhere.  Protecting  U.S.  indus- 
tries and  closing  our  markets  is  hardly 
the  way  to  encourage  worldwide  recov- 
ery. We  should  not  be  looking  for 
scapegoats  abroad;  we  should  be  look- 
ing to  put  our  own  house  in  order.  The 
more  our  markets  are  "protected,"  the 
less  we  will  have  the  incentive  and  the 
political  wiU  to  do  so. 

We  should  not  ask  the  Ji^mneae  to 
extend  the  quotas  again.  Nor  should 
we  allow  them  to  make  the  offer.  Im- 
plicit in  such  a  dubious  "favor"  would 
surely  be  a  ««««»Afc*n  understanding 
that  the  United  States  would  not 
demand  that  Japan  <9en  its  fastest- 
growing  marfcetK  teleccimmMnicatlonn 
and  other  high-tech  equipment,  soft- 
ware, agricultural,  and  other  products. 
That  would  be  no  "bargain." 

Retaining  auto  quotas  contributes  to 
the  dangerous  overall  trend  towards 
trade  protectlonlim.  Equally  danger- 
ous is  the  "threat"  of  reatricted  aocess 
to  our  market  if  some  opening  of  Japa- 
nese mailMts  is  not  forthcoming.  It  is 
hardly  a  threat  to  certain  Japanese 
automakers  who  have  reaped  great 
benefits  from  those  voluntary  quotas 
and  who  would  surely  be  ham>y  to  see 
them  continued. 

If  auto  quotas  are  extended,  they 
threaten  to  become  permanent  They 
would  become  a  permanent  "tax" 
levied  by  automobile  ctmipanles  on  the 
U.S.  consumer.  If  the  American  auto 
industry  is  to  be  competitive,  then 
competition  must  be  sllowed.  Notes 
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OM  Chairman  Roger  B.  Smith,  in  a 
recent  Washington  Post  column:  "The 
discipline  of  worldwide  competition 
*  *  *  speeds  up  the  pace  of  technologi- 
cal innovation  and  industrial  modern- 
ization, which  means  growth  and  more 
and  better  jobs."  The  case  is  clear. 
Auto  quotas  should  go.  Consumers  de- 
serve the  protection  that  comes  from 
free  competition  in  the  marketplace. 

Three  recent  opinions,  two  in  the 
Washtaigton  Post,  another  in  the  New 
York  Times,  address  the  argtunent  ad- 
mirably. I  request  that  these  articles, 
along  with  the  executive  summary  of 
International  Trade  Commission 
R^wrt,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoBD. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24. 19851 
Good  Rddiancb  to  the  Cab  Quotas 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  so-called  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments (VRA)  aa  Japanese  cars— which  In  re- 
ality represented  a  nonvoluntary  deal 
worked  out  by  Washington  and  Tokyo  to 
protect  the  American  Industry— wlU  end  on 
March  31.  after  four  yean  of  milking  con- 
sumers. 

Good  riddance!  The  "voluntary"  quotas 
were  a  bad  idea  In  the  first  plaee.  Justified 
by  the  Reagan  administration  ba^  in  1981 
as  necessary  to  buy  time  for  the  industry 
and  its  workers  to  adjust  to  competition 
from  Japan.  This  created  an  artificial  scarci- 
ty of  Japanese  cars,  fattened  corporate  prof- 
its here  and  in  Japan,  and  touched  off  a  bo- 
nansa  for  American  dealers  of  Japanese 


The  Reagan  administration  apparently 
has  decided  tiaX  enough  is  enough,  despite 
howls  from  industry  apologisU  such  as  Rep. 
John  D.  IXngeU  (D-Mlch.).  who  begs  for  the 
quotas  to  be  extended  "untO  at  least  Mar^ 
1987." 

Although  the  Japanese  yen  depredated 
by  about  20  percent  against  the  dollar  from 
1981  thit>ui^  1984.  the  Japanese  did  not 
lower  their  sUdcer  prices.  As  City  University 
of  New  Tork  professor  Tostil  Tniiml  told  a 
congreaslonal  committee  last  week.  "The 
VRA  has  forced  American  consumers  who 
earned  $10  an  hour  to  subsidise  $30-an-hour 
auto  workers  and  their  ezpenshre  execu- 
Uvea." 

Ttaimi.  an  expert  on  U&-Japaneae  iwod- 
lons,  was  trained  at  Harvard  and  Keio  uni- 
versttles.  He  condudfs  that,  apart  from  the 
harm  to  consumers,  the  VRA  is  hurting  the 
UJ3.  economy  because  it  bas  retarded  "the 
n.8.  auto  Industry's  ability  and  wflUngnes 
to  adapt  Itself  to  the  ever-cbanging  markets 
and  technological  environment  at  hOBae  and 
abroad." 

Shielded  f  nun  onnpetitlon.  tbe  oompanles 
dldnt  use  the  Ume  or  the  vast  cash  surplus- 
es they  buUt  up  to  turn  out  better  amaU 
cars.  As  TSuiml  points  out.  General  MotoiB 
Corp.'s  weU-advertiaed  Saturn  project  ^a 
mere  200,000-car  potential)  wOl  cost  only 
$450  mllliao.  whereas  OM  spent  five  times 
that  sum— $2.5  bQlloo— to  acquire  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Coip-  smoog  other  nonauto 
Investments. 

Detroit  also  was  caught  napping  by  the 
surge  In  demand  last  year  for  European- 
styled,  spotty  luxury  cars,  and  the  v<M  Is 
h»iT>g  filled  by  European  and  Japanese  seU- 
eis.  "The  VRA  has  once  again  dulled  De- 
troit's sense  to  stay  alert  to  the  changing 
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market  and  technoloffleal  enTlronment  oon- 
diUona  In  tbe  UA  and  abroad."  he  aaya. 

Various  ttudlea  Indicate  that  only  M.OOO 
to  44.000  additional  auto  Industry  Jobs  can 
be  attributed  to  the  quotas.  By  dlTiding 
these  J«>b  numbers  Into  the  Increased  costs 
for  cars  in  this  period.  It  can  be  demoostrat- 
ed  that  each  such  "preaerved  Job"  had  a 
price  tac  of  between  tlM.000  and  tlOO.OOO. 

But  even  these  f  Icures  must  be  put  In  per- 
spective, as  did  the  International  Trade 
Commission  in  a  report  to  Congress  last 
week.  The  ITC  pointed  out  that  the  quotas, 
by  Umitinc  the  supply  of  doUara  "entering 
the  foreign  exchange  market  [had]  tended 
to  strengthen  the  n.&  dollar."  As  a  result, 
probably  as  many  Jobs  were  lost  In  export- 
ing and  import-eompeting  industries  as  were 
gained  in  autos. 

Tet.  the  American  Industry  did  almost 
nothing  to  make  Itaelf  competitive  with  pro- 
ducers of  small  Japanese  cars.  The  VRA 
never  was  linked  to  specific  investment  deci- 
sions or  wage  concessions.  Now,  if  the  major 
Japanese  companies  choose  to  do  so,  they 
probably  could  flood  the  United  SUtes  with 
the  small,  cheap  can  on  which  they  made 
their  reputation,  and  collar  the  entire  XSJ&. 
small-ear  market:  American  companies  have 
yet  to  turn  out  a  compact  that  matches  the 
dollar-for-dollar  quality  of  the  best  Japa- 
nese models. 

The  Japanese  are  probably  too  clever  to 
Inundate  the  American  market  with  inex- 
pensive compacts.  They  are  likely  to  show 
truly  "voluntary"  restraint,  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Nakaaone  government  Is  fully  aware 
that,  should  the  $35  billion  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  sweU.  It  could  bring 
fast  and  ugly  retaliatory  action.  There  Is 
pressure  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  extract  from  Japan,  In  ex- 
change for  abandoning  the  VRA,  some  new 
Japanese  commitment  to  increase  Imports 
of  American  high-tech  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

So  the  likelihood  is  that  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities will  put  a  ceiling  on  car  exports, 
again  squeesing  the  smaller  companies  such 
as  Mitsubishi  and  Sunikl:  A  totally  free  and 
unrestrained  market  for  cars  isn't  likely  to 
return  overnight 

Nonetheless,  elimination  of  the  VRA 
quotas  is  likely  to  result  In  some  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  Japanese  can  im- 
ported here. 

The  ITC  estimated  that,  without  the 
VRA.  an  additional  1  million  Japanese  can 
might  have  been  sold  here  last  year.  Jump- 
ing their  share  of  the  market  from  18.4  to 
38  percent.  Meanwhile,  Korean  companies 
have  begun  successfully  to  Introduce  cheap- 
er can  into  the  North  American  market,  ea- 
pedally  In  Canada.  And  other  exporten  will 
try  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action  here. 

As  for  Detroit,  the  first  result  of  the  new 
competition  should  be  a  redtictlon  In  those 
fat  sticker  prices— there's  plenty  of  room  for 
that.  The  average  price  of  a  new  car  sold  in 
this  country  rose  to  111,254  last  year,  a  48 
percent  Increase  from  $7,591  in  1980.  The 
profits  for  the  American  Big  Three,  as  Just 
reported  for  1984,  amounted  to  a  cool  $10 
bUIIon.  topping  the  1983  record  of  $6.3  bU- 
llon. 

Tlurml  calculates  that,  in  1984  alone,  the 
VRA  cost  American  buyen  of  new  can 
about  $13  billion  by  boosting  their  average 
effective  price  by  $1,500.  The  booty  was 
apUt  this  war  $8  billion  In  windf aU  proflU 
to  OM.  FOrd  Motor  Co.,  Chrysler  Corp.  and 
American  Moton  Corp.:  $3  billion  in  over- 
time to  United  Auto  Worken  union  worken 


(although  some  of  this  oouM  have  been  used 
to  rehire  latd-off  worken  at  straight  VautY, 
and  $4  billion  to  Japanese  auto  maken  and 
their  U.8.  dealers,  some  of  whom  ripped  off 
their  eustomen  for  over-sticker  premiums 
of  $1,000.  $3,000  and  more  per  car. 

Am  TSurmi  points  out.  the  VRA  probably 
persuaded  Toyota  and  NIaian  to  move  up 
their  starting  dates  for  producing  subcom- 
pacts  here.  The  combined  annual  produc- 
tion of  Toyota,  Nissan  and  Honda  in  the 
United  States  eventually  wHl  reach  700,000 
units  a  year,  and  Maada  win  add  300.000  by 
the  end  of  1986. 

But  the  U.8.  Big  Three  have  de-empba- 
slsed  production  of  suboompaeta,  switching 
their  concentration  to  larger  cars.  Instieart 
of  head-on  competition  with  the  Japanese, 
their  small-car  strategy  has  been  to  make 
deals  to  increase  suboompaot  imports  from 
Japanese  affiliates  and  to  put  some  money 
into  "the  Korean  connection." 

Add  It  all  up,  and  the  Reagan  admlnlatra- 
tion  correctly  concluded  that,  after  four 
yean  of  coddling,  no  caae  could  be  made 
that  an  Industry  with  such  dawling  profits 
should  get  a  1068  crutch— althou^  Ford 
and  Chrysler  and  the  UAW  did  their  very 
best  to  stick  It  to  all  of  us  ones  more.  If  VA. 
firms  want  to  hold  their  share  of  the 
market,  they'll  have  to  fight  for  it  by  re- 
turning to  iimovation.  skill  and  their  native 
genius. 

(From  the  Waahington  Post,  Feb.  31. 1965] 

Cab  QnoTss  laaui  Sncxr 

(By  Peter  Behr) 

That  we  live  In  a  global  economy  la  by 
now  a  truism,  obvious  to  anyone  who  thinks 
about  It  for  a  moment— 70  percent  of  all 
American-made  products  now  face  import 
competition. 

The  greater  that  global  interdependence 
iMoomea,  tbe  more  often  presidents  and 
Congress  will  have  to  choose  between  oon- 
sumen  on  the  one  hand,  and  X3S.  manufac- 
turing companies  and  their  employes  on  the 
other. 

That  Is  the  choice  that  faces  President 
Reitvui.  By  March  31.  Reagan  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  continue  the  socalled 
"voluntary  restraints"  that  are  limiting  Jap- 
aneae  auto  importa  to  U6  million  can  for 
the  year  ending  In  March  (1.88  million  is 
the  official  limit— tlie  rest  enter  through 
various  backdow  channela). 

His  chief  advlsen  on  the  issue,  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Cabinet  Ooundl  on  Commerce 
and  Trade,  have  concluded  that  the  import 
restralnU  should  not  be  extended  after 
April  1. 

That  decision  would  almost  certainly  lead 
,  to  a  surge  in  Japanese  imports,  but  not  nec- 
essarily led  by  Japan's  big  three.  Toyota, 
Honda  and  Nissan.  It  is  the  manufaeturen 
of  other  Japanese  modela— Maida.  Subaru. 
Isusu  and  Susuki— that  are  likely  to  try  the 
hardest  to  stake  claims  in  the  American 
market,  since  they  are  now  restricted  to 
mimisnile  shares  under  the  voluntary 
agreement. 

Lifting  the  agreement  April  1  would  give 
them  a  precious  opportunity  to  establish  a 
presence  here  in  case  the  door  begins  to 
dose  again. 

The  way  these  lesser-known  Japaneae  can 
would  compete  is  by  cost,  dropping  the  price 
of  subcompaet  can  to  a  point  the  U.S.  pro- 
ducen  could  not  begin  to  match  and  make  a 
profit. 

The  Immediate  break  for  consimien 
would  be  a  larger  supply  of  less  expensive 
can.  They  would  come  not  only  from  Japan 
companies,  but  also  from  General  Moton 


Corp..  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp.. 
which  would  step  up  their  imports  from 
Japan.  Korea  and  Mexloo  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Japanese  competitors. 

Unquestionably,  stepped-up  Imports 
would  cut  more  deeply  into  the  ranks  of 
American  autoworiiers,  although  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Job  losses  are  hard  to  gauge. 
That  spells  more  hardship  for  autoworkers. 
their  families,  and  the  plant  towns  where 
American  can  are  buUt 

It  is  a  trend  that  General  Motors,  Ford 
and  Chrysler— and  the  United  Auto  Work- 
en' leaderahlp— have  already  accepted,  how- 
ever reluctantly. 

The  relentless  pressure  from  low-cost  im- 
ported can  compels  the  American  auto 
maken  to  automate  wherever  they  can.  re- 
ducing tbe  ooats  of  human  labor  as  much  as 
possible.  GM  hopes  to  build  the  smaU  car  of 
its  future— the  Saturn- with  Just  80  worker- 
boun  per  car,  less  than  half  tbe  current  180 
worker-houn  required  to  build  a  car  in  De- 
troit. 

There  is  no  chance  of  arresting  the  de- 
cline in  the  ranks  of  U.S.  autoworken  or  in 
stopping  the  erosloa  of  the  UJB.  companies' 
market  ahare,  Jtist  as  there  was  no  way  that 
the  oMer  plants  In  the  XSA.  steel  industry 
could  withstand  the  onslaughts  from  for- 
eign producen  whose  technology  matched 
or  exceeded  the  American  steel-making 
techniques,  and  whose  labor  costs  are  one- 
quarter  to  one-tenth  of  XSS.  levela. 

The  question  is  how  fast  and  bow  far  that 
erosion  in  the  auto  industry  proceeds  and 
whether  it  Is  worth  it  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole  to  reduce  the  damage  by  keeping  out 
Japanese  cars. 

Stated  that  way,  the  arithmetic  favon  an 
end  to  restraints  and  an  open  door  to  lower 
cost  Imports. 

What  makes  Reagan's  decision  so  fear- 
some politically  is  a  growing  view  that  the 
\3A.  side  is  not  Just  losing  a  fair  fl^t  over 
costs  and  technology,  but  also  Is  being  vic- 
timised by  the  economic  policies  of  this  ad- 
mlnistntion  and  C^ongress,  and  by  unfair, 
predatory  trade  practices  by  its  foreign 
rivals. 

There  is  a  deepening  conviction  among 
business  leaden  as  well  as  unkm  chiefs  that 
the  XJA.  manufacturing  losses  are  attributa- 
ble In  large  part  to  foreign  government  sub- 
sidles  that  lower  Import  costs  and  to  unfair 
trade  restrictions  that  keep  competitive 
American  products  out  of  foreign  markets. 
Trade  barrlen  are  keeping  $10  billion  in 
American  products  out  of  the  Jspanese 
market  every  year,  the  administration  esti- 
matea. 

More  devastating  than  the  trade  restric- 
tions are  the  effects  of  an  overvalued  dollar. 
According  to  UjB.  Trade  Representathre  Wil- 
liam Brock.  "The  explosion  in  the  price  of 
the  dollar  has  made  life  more  difficult  than 
all  the  trade  barrlen  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  put  together." 

There  is  no  relief  in  sight  for  the  dollar. 
And  that  means  that  the  only  outlet  for  the 
anger  and  frustration  of  U.S.  manufaeturen 
and  their  employes  is  the  issue  of  fair  trade. 

If  Reagan  does  allow  the  auto  Import 
limits  to  end  next  month,  he  will  somehow 
have  to  use  that  decision  as  leverage  to  per- 
suade the  world's  other  trading  luttions  that 
they  risk  a  destructive  political  backlash  if 
they  ignore  the  fairness  issue. 


February  25,  1985 

[Ftom  tbe  New  York  Times.  Dec.  18, 1084] 

Tn  B(x»KMixcs  or  Cab  QooiAs:  TBST'aB 

Mbult  *  Suaaiar  roa  Drboit 

(By  Toahi  TBuraml) 

After  its  remarkable  rebound,  tbe  Ameri- 
can auto  industry  bailed  Lee  A.  laoooca  of 
Chrysler  as  a  national  hero  who  had  single- 
handedly  driven  out  the  vUlainous  Japanese 
auto  invaders.  Bustneas  and  labor  leaden 
from  the  machine-tool,  eleetronlcs  and  steel 
industries  were  quick  to  Jump  on  the  lacoe- 
ca  bandwagon  to  spread  a  dubious  message: 
AU  the  United  Statea  has  to  do  to  be  a 
winner  in  international  economic  competi- 
tion is  restrict  Japanese  and  other  importa. 

Despite  his  professed  commitment  to  open 
trade.  President  Reagan  in  September  im- 
posed new  import  restrictions  on  iron  and 
steel  producU  to  appease  domestic  steel- 
makers. In  reality,  decades  of  proteetkmlsm 
have  sapped  this  Industry  of  iU  strength— 
but  Big  Steel  pressed  hard  for  extended 
import  barriers,  citing  iU  declining  Interna- 
tional oompetitlveneas.  This  is  tbe  industry 
equivalent  of  the  proverbial  parent-killer 
who  pleads  for  mercy  because  he  is  an 
orphan.  A  similar  irony  prevails  in  tbe 
quoU  agreement  between  tbe  United  States 
and  Japan  to  limit  Japanese  auto  exports 
here,  the  "voluntary  export  restraint."  or 
VXR..  adopted  in  1961. 

Under  the  voluntary  restrainta,  Japan 
agreed  to  restrict  salea  of  Ite  can  in  the 
United  States  to  1.68  million  annually.  The 
limit  was  raised  to  1J6  million  units  this 
year,  and  the  agreement  extended  through 
March  1968.  U  the  Reagan  Administration 
la  serious  about  promoting  free  trade  to  give 
consumen  a  choice,  and  aerious  about  help- 
ing Detroit  shape  up.  it  should  not  press  for 
renewal  but  let  the  quota  agreement  expire 
next  spring. 

From  the  time  the  voluntary  export  re- 
straints were  put  in  place,  American  car 
buyen  have  been  the  losen.  DiaoounU  and 
rebate  deals  on  American  autoa  vaniabed. 
Since  they  could  ship  mly  limited  numben 
of  cars.  Japaneae  auto  maken  started  to 
export  high-markup  luxury  vehicles  instead 
of  the  sturdy  no-frills  models  that  first  ap- 
pealed to  American  consumers.  Dealen  for 
both  American  and  foreign  can  began  load- 
ing them  with  costly  options. 

In  this  sellen'  market,  American  car 
makoa  also  marked  up  their  wares.  Today, 
a  customer  must  pay  about  $1,500  more  for 
any  new  car  due  to  price  increases  resulting 
from  tbe  export  restraints.  In  1964  alone, 
the  additional  oosta  of  the  V.EJI.  to  Ameri- 
can oonaumen  are  conservatively  estimated 
at  around  $13  billion  was  dlvkled  among 
three  groups  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive power  in  the  marketplace:  $8  Ulllon 
went  to  General  Motors.  Ford.  Chrysler  and 
American  Moton  in  the  fonn  of  windfall 
profits;  $3  billion  went  to  the  autoworken 
in  tbe  form  of  overtime  beneflta— although 
tbe  sum  could  have  been  uaed  to  rehire  at 
least  35.000  of  their  permanently  laM-off  co- 
workera,  and  $4  billion  went  to  American 
dealen  In  Japanese  can  and  Japanese  auto- 
makers. 

Unfortunately,  the  Government  baa  yet 
to  learn  the  elementary  lesson  of  carefully 
linking  any  kind  of  aid  to  desired  ooncea- 
slons  from  the  aid  recipient.  The  export 
agreement  has  produced  $10  billion  to  $13 
trillion  f»""««iiy  in  hidden  subsidies  to  the 
car  industry,  but  the  Administration  de- 
manded no  price,  wage  or  investment  con- 
cessions In  return  from  Big  Auto. 

The  protected  auto  companies  have  not 
used  their  VJLR.  based  profits  to  Improve 
their  productivity,   but   to   reward   them- 
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selves.  In  February,  for  example,  General 
Moton'  management  helped  Itadf  to  hefty 
special  bonuses  reportedly  $350  million 
worth.  This  amount  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  build  a  new  factory  cabable  of  pro- 
ducing 300.000  compact  can  a  year  and  em- 
ploying at  least  3.000. 

The  recent  wage  setttanentt  at  General 
Moton  and  Ford  were  applauded  as  "histor- 
ic and  moderate."  However,  behind  a  moke 
screen  of  creative  cost  aooountlng.  auto 
worken  have  in  fact  Moated  their  total  ben- 
efit packagea  by  7  percent  to  8  percent  for 
tbe  first  year  of  the  contract  alooe.  well 
Above  the  productivity  increases  we  can 
expect  for  the  industry.  Chrysler  worken 
are  now  demanding  that  their  wage  contract 
be  reopened  lest  they  be  left  far  behind. 
The  familiar  rising  spiral  of  wage  and  pro- 
duction oosU  has  returned  to  the  American 
auto  industry,  again  weakening  IU  ability  to 
compete  intematloaally. 

Moreover.  In  the  shelter  of  Japan's  export 
restraint  agreement,  American  car  manufae- 
turen have  grown  oompiacent  to  tbe  needs 
of  their  customers.  In  the  early  loao's. 
many  American  oonaumen  shifted  their 
meferenoe  from  suboompaeta  to  sportier 
and  more  luxurious  models,  But  Detroit  was 
caugbt  unawarea  by  the  diange.  Nisasn  and 
Toyota  qui^ly  Jumped  In  to  fOl  tbe  void, 
followed  dosely  by  Vohro.  BMW.  Meroedea- 
Bens  aad  AudL  Hooda  win  field  a  new  fleet 
of  luxury  models  in  196S. 

MeanwhUe,  Detroit  Is  trying  to  convinee 
eustomen  of  its  increased  commitment  to 
quaUty.  But  this  mooth.  Cbiyder  waa 
forced  to  recaU  IU  nei4y-dealgned  3.M0  ex. 
auto  engines  when  they  were  found  to  be 
catching  fire  and  explodtaig  in  operatian. 
The  Government  haa  asked  General  Moton 
to  recan  1.1  million  X-can  beeauae  of  brake 
defects.  whUe  Ford  recalled  500.000  new  can 
to  correct  poaslble  problems  with  rear-irt>eel 
alignment.  

As  American  auto  cnmpantoe  posted  ever- 
Increastaig  profits  under  the  export  restraint 
agreement,  they  scrambled  to  find  a  compi- 
ling argument  for  Its  continuation  Now 
they  are  promoting  the  import  quoU  as  a 
necessary  measure  to  combat  tbe  Imagined 
conspiracy  of  the  fabled  "Japan  Inc."  Tbetar 
press  releaaea  suggest  that  the  $1,400  pro- 
duction coat  advantage  of  a  Japanese  wb- 
oompact  over  iU  American  counterpart  Is 
due  to  export  subsldlea  and  an  artlfleially 
undervalued  yen. 

In  feet.  Japan  granta  no  export  subsidies. 
And  the  Tteaaury  Department  completely 
exonerated  Japan  from  dianes  of  manipu- 
lating the  yen  downward  after  a  1968  Invaa- 
tigatkm  made  at  Prealdsnt  Reagan's  re- 
quest. Rather,  the  oelebratad  $1,400  produc- 
tion cost  advantage  is  deeply  rooted  In  tbe 
flexible  manufaeturing  systema  that  Japa- 
nese auto  ~'— r"****  have  refined  for  more 
than  two  decades.  Japanese  manufaeturen 
need  30  labor  boun  to  produce  a  subeom- 
pact  wbUe  American  maken  require  60 
labor  hours. 

The  export  restraints  have  dubious  poUtl- 
cal  and  ecopomie  morlU  for  the  United 
Statea  when  they  were  Instttuted  in  1961. 
Now  they  force  car  buyan  to  pay  a  fat  tax 
to  »«»«"*»»»«  hiali  profits  and  wagea  in  the 
auto  industry.  Detroit,  Is  riding  high  and  no 
longer  needa  the  quotaa  that  were  intoided 
to  be  a  temporary  eruteb. 

Today,  the  effect  of  the  V.XJI.  la  to  retard 
the  American  auto  Industry's  ability  and 
willingneas  to  adapt  itadf  to  changing  tecb- 
nologieal  and  market  eondltlona.  As  steel 
and  other  industries  exact  similar  conces- 
sion-free protection,  an  unadaptive  rigidity 


in.  nils  Industrial  rigidity  not  only 
dooms  the  future  Intemattonal  competitive- 
ness of  America  but  wiU  precipitate  a  recur- 
rence of  the  Reagan  Depression  of  1961-6X 
(Tostal  TSurumI  Is  a  profeasor  of  interna- 
tional bustaMsa  at  BaruA  College,  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  Totk  and  tbe  author  of 
"Multinational  Bustaiess.") 

A  Rivnw  or  Racan  DavcLonoms  oi  nn 
VJ&.  Axnomxma*  ImnsiBT  bKLonwe  ah 
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During  1979-80.  a  signiflrsnt  shift 
cuned  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  i 
tbe  US.  auto  market  Sales  of 
autoa  In  tbe  United  States  fdl  31  percent 
tnm  8J>  mmion  untU  In  1079  to  6  J  million 
units  In  1960.  *>»f*rtwat\g  a  four  year  down- 
ward tiend.  Brnployment  f<dlowed.  dropping 
from  0394NW  wocken  to  1979.  to  740,000  to 
I960,  or  by  30  J  percent  Sales  ot  autos  im- 
ported from  Japan,  converady.  rose  to  IM 
million  nntts  to  1960  from  1.75  mmiaa  unlU 
to  ItTt.  As  a  result  of  these  devdopments. 
tbe  UjB.  ante  Industry  began  to  Implenifnt  a 
»«™»«f  of  iiaawiiis  to  Improve  JJJS.  ssles 
snd  to  recapture  the  market  share  lost  to 
imports.  Tliese  unasurts  included  retooling 
^nA  redeslgninc  rnltllrig  production  and  aa- 
fadUtlea.  buOdtaw  new  faeflltlea. 
neat  autoa  (modd  Unea),  In- 
producttvlty.  cutting  fixed  aad  varl- 
dng  less  expensive  and  Ugtoter 
materlala,  and  using  oomputer^lded  design 
iMi  inMmfTi'^-"'^"g  *^M*»«<«|««— 

On  AprO  1,  1961.  the  Japaneae  began  vol- 
untaifly  ifslisliiliii  exports  of  autoa  to  the 
United  Statea  to  provide  the  UjS.  auto  to- 
dustry  with  a  period  of  time  to  make  tbe 
neceassry  adjustments  to  become  more  com- 
petitive with  imports.  The  Japanese  re- 
newed tbelr  voluntary  restraints  to  eadi 
subsequent  year  throu^  1964.  The  oMist 
recent  agreement  la  adieduled  to  expire  on 
March  31.  1965.  and.  at  the  Ume  of  the 
tranaalttal  of  tbia  paper,  no  deciiion  has 
been  ■■««w«nA«H  by  the  Japanese  regarding 
voluntary  export  restratots  of  autoa  to  tbe 
United  Statea  durtiw  April  1.  1966-Mandi 
31. 1966. 

The  major  *««g*»Mgtit«  of  tbia  paper  are 
provided  below: 

J.  DtvOotmentt  in  the  VS.  atUomolMe 
iMdMMtnf.  1979-94 

VJS.  auto  production  dropped  from  8.4 
mniinn  uniU  to  1979  to  5.1  mOUan  units  to 
1963  but  then  rebounded  to  7.8  mflUon  unite 

tal««*-  ,_  ^     , 

SubooBBpaet  car  production  rematoed  rela- 

tlvdy  Ttimetf*  during  197»-S1  at  about  1.5 

mnifaMi  unlta,  before  dropping  to  MCfiOO 

unite  to  1963,  and  then  Increaalng  to  about 

1.3  mmion  to  1964.  Production  of  compart 

modds  dedlned  tram  3,5  mflUon  to  1979  to 

1,8  mnilon  to  1983,  and  then  roae  to  abnoat 

3J  mllUon  to  1964.  Standard  aad  luxury  car 

production  i1tfrl«~^  from  Xi  aallllon  to  1979 

to  a  low  of  1.0  mffltan  to  19C3,  and  then  In- 

ereaaed  to  IJ  million  to  1964. 

After  tbe  rapid  Increaae  to  the  price  of 
gasollne  during  1979-60,  consumen  changed 
their  purehaaea  of  mostly  large  autoa  to 
that  of  smaller,  more  fuel-etflelent  models. 
As  the  price  of  gaacrilne  levied  and  the  gen- 
eral economy  tanproved  to  late  1963,  many 
oonaumen  switched  from  smaller  domwtlc 
modda  (suboonoiact  and  compact)  to  larger 
models  (inteimedlate.  standard,  and 
luxury). 

VJS.  industry's  capacity  to  produce  autoa 
decUned  between  1979  and  1964. 
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Ov«dty  for  the  \3A.  production  of  autoa 
(lecmaed  fram  10.1  rallUon  unite  In  1979  to 
8.0  million  In  1963  before  rlslnc  to  9.0  mU- 
llon  In  19M.  Capacity  utUlBtlon  In  the 
United  Statea.  however.  Increaaed  from  08 
percent  in  19«1.  the  first  year  of  the  VRA. 
to  almoat  97  percent  In  19M.  The  industry 
capacity  declined,  principally  because  of  the 
permanent  closings  of  many  older,  ineffi- 
cient Bwembly  plants,  while  other  plante 
were  temporarily  shut  down  to  facilitate  re- 
toollnc  and  renovation. 

The  VA.  auto  industry  employed  730.000 
in  1964.  down  from  930.000  In  1979.  but 
wage  levels  increased  during  the  period. 

nnployment  by  the  six  domestic  auto  pro- 
ducers dropped  each  year  during  1979  to 
1982.  from  9M.0O0  to  628.000  employees,  re- 
spectively. Employment  rebounded  by  mld- 
1964  (according  to  the  latest  available  date) 
by  almost  100.000  employers;  however,  it  Is 
still  almost  200.000  fewer  employees  from 
peak-year  1979  employment.  Employment 
trends  In  the  n.&  auto  industry  generally 
followed  Industry  production  trends,  declin- 
ing from  1979  to  1962.  and  then  Increasing 
In  both  1988  and  1964.  Average  hourly 
wages  increased  from  $10.62  In  1979  to 
$15.83  during  January-June  1964.  and  gross 
^r«ing«  increased  from  $18.7  billion  in  1879 
to  an  estimated  $22.6  billion  in  1984. 

The  Industry  has  dramatically  reduced 
many  of  ite  fixed  and  variable  coste  since 
1979.  and  in  doing  so  has  substantially  re- 
duced ite  breakeven  level. 

By  cutting  both  the  salaried  and  hourly 
work  force,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing 
productivity,  the  auto  Industry  has  man- 
aged to  substantially  reduce  labor  costs.  In 
addition  to  employee  reductions,  the  indus- 
try has  lowered  Inventory  carrying  costs,  re- 
organised major  divisions  so  that  they  are 
more  efficient,  closed  many  other  plants.  In- 
creased component  outsourcing,  and  made 
significant  gains  In  quality  control. 

Through  major  cost  reductions,  the  3 
major  X3S.  automakers  substantially  low- 
ered their  breakeven  polnte  during  1979-84. 
Oeneral  Motors'  breakeven  level,  baaed  on 
worldwide  vehicle  sales,  has  fallen  from  8.4 
million  unite  In  1980  to  about  5.6  million 
unite  In  1984;  Ford's  North  American  oper- 
atkms'  breakeven  point  fell  to  2.1  million 
unite  from  3.6  million  units,  and  Chrysler's 
feU  to  1.1  million  unite  from  2.3  million 
unite 

The  Japanese  enjoy  an  estimated  $1,000 
to  $1,500  per  auto  cost  advantage  over  U.8. 
producers. 

There  Is  a  general  consensus  by  auto  ana- 
lyste  as  to  the  existence  of  a  production  cost 
advantage  In  favor  of  Japanese  producers; 
however,  the  estimates  of  the  advantage 
range  between  $200  and  $2,000  per  unit.  Ac- 
cording to  a  comparison  of  the  Ohio-built 
Honda  and  a  stmllar  Honda  built  in  Japan, 
the  actual  cost  advantage  of  Japanese  pro- 
ducUon  U  probably  between  $1,000  to  $1,500 
per  auto.  Most  analyste  attribute  the  cost 
advantage  to  such  factors  as  lower  wages 
and  higher  productivity  of  Japanese  work- 
ers, better  management,  and  the  imbalance 
in  currency  valuations  of  the  dollar  and  the 
yen. 

The  four  U3.-based  auto  producers  re- 
ported combined  losses  on  U.S.  operations 
of  $4.7  billion  In  1980.  but  it  Is  estimated 
that  they  will  post  in  excess  of  $10  billion  In 
proflte  in  1984. 

Profite  of  the  U.S.  auto  industry  on  17.8. 
operations  Jumped  to  $5.3  billion  in  1983 
after  losses  of  $400  mllUon  in  1979.  $4.7  bU- 
llon  in  1900.  $2.3  biUlon  in  1981,  and  $553 
million  In  1982.  It  Is  estimated  that  proflte 


In  1984  will  exceed  $10  billion.  During  the 
period  of  the  VRA.  the  4  domestic  auto  com- 
panies registered  total  net  proflte  of  almost 
$13.0  billion  on  their  X3S.  operations. 

2.  Change*  in  tht  I/.&  nutrittt  iuring  Ou 
periodofOuVJU 

XJA  consumption  of  autos  dropped  from 
10.5  million  unite  in  1979  to  7.6  million  unite 
In  1982  before  rising  to  10.7  milUoo  unite  in 
1964 

VA  consumption  of  autonobOas  general- 
ly followed  the  trend  of  the  VA  economy 
during  1979-84.  VA  consumption  declined 
from  10.5  million  unite  in  1970  to  a  low  of 
7.6  million  unite  In  1963.  As  the  UA  eeooo- 
my  began  recovering  in  late  1962.  consump- 
tion of  new  autos  also  Increaaed.  rising  to 
8.6  mUltoa  in  1988  and  10.7  mlUioB  In  1964. 

While  VA  production  and  exports  fol- 
lowed the  trends  of  the  VA,  economy,  tan- 
porte  remained  relatively  stable  during 
1979-63.  This  caused  an  Increase  in  the 
Import-to-oonsumption  ratio  tram  27.6  per- 
cent in  1979  to  a  high  of  86.5  percent  in  1962 
(when  UA  producUoo  and  exports  were  at 
their  lowest  levels).  The  tanports-to^on- 
sumption  ratio  then  declined  In  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  dropping  to  86.6  percent  In 
1963  and  33  J  percent  In  1964. 

VA  Importe  remained  at  about  3  mllUon 
unite  during  1979-83.  before  rising  to  3.6 
million  unite  In  1964. 

VA  importe  fluctuated  little  during  1979- 
83  due  in  large  part  to  the  VRA.  which  held 
Japanese  Importe  constant  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  period.  However.  In  1964.  VA. 
Importe  rose  to  3.6  million  unite  owing  to  in- 
creased demand  for  automobOea  produced 
by  n.&  subsidiaries  In  Canada  and  West 
German  automobiles,  and  an  taMreaae  In  the 
level  of  the  Japanese  VRA  from  1.66  million 
unite  to  1.85  million  units. 

The  product  mix  of  nB.-bullt  autos  has 
changed  because  of  a  change  In  mnsiimrr 
demand  resulting  from  the  price  of  gasollnf 
and  other  economic  factors,  but  the  diange 
In  the  product  mix  of  Importe  fram  Japan  Is 
a  result  principally  of  the  VRA. 

As  the  price  (In  constant  dtrilars)  of  gaso- 
line dropped  and  the  VA  economjr  Im- 
proved In  late  1963.  dwnand  for  larger  UJB.- 
produoed  autos  increased,  causing  a  drop  in 
demand  for  smaller,  more  fuel-etfldent 
models.  The  oompaet  segment  of  the  domes- 
tic market  registered  the  grsatest  decrease, 
fram  24  percent  of  the  DA4Nillt  models  In 
1962  to  13.6  percent  In  1963.  The  product 
mix  of  Japanese  models  also  changed  owing 
primarily  to  the  VRA.  Sinoe  the  demand  for 
Japanese  models  was  greater  than  the  con- 
strained supply.  Japanese  importers  were 
able  to  seQ  the  more  expensive  models  in 
place  of  the  lower  priced  models. 

VA.  retaU  prices  of  eight  popular  Japa- 
neee  automobiles  increased  from  17  percent 
to  35  percent  stnoe  April  1, 1961. 

Smaller  Japanese  model  prices  Increased 
by  spproxlmately  21  percent  but  prices  of 
the  more  luxurious  models  increased  by  an 
average  of  33  percent  during  the  VRA 
period.  Importe  from  Japan  have  moved 
upscale  towards  the  mora  expensive  models, 
and  retail  dealers  frequently  add  on  option- 
al equipment  and  extra  markups. 

VA  retail  prices  of  domestic  suboompacte 
Increased  fram  5.7  percent  to  8.5  percent 
during  1981-85,  and  those  for  domestic  large 
models  Increaaed  from  30.1  to  35  percent 

UJB.  manufacturers'  suggested  retail 
prices  of  some  popular  VA.  subcompacte 
(Chevette,  Escort,  and  Horison)  Increased 
by  an  average  of  about  7.3  percent  fnmi 
April  1981  to  January  1985,  but  retail  prices 
of  larger  models  Increased  during  the  same 


period  by  almost  33  percent  These  price 
changes  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  small  UA-produoed  autos  has 
declined,  principally  because  of  declining 
gasoline  inlces  and  a  general  upturn  In  the 
VA  economy  after  1962.  The  Increased 
demand  for  larger  can  (primarily  because  of 
lower  gasoline  prices)  has  allowed  the  Indus- 
try to  increase  retail  prices  of  these  models 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  for  smaller  can. 

J.  ProbabU  effecUo/Ou  VRA 

Demente  of  econometric  modeling  were 
used  to  develop  a  hypothetical  picture  of 
the  VA.  auto  Industry  and  maikrt  during 
1961-64  in  the  abaenoe  of  the  VRA.  Review 
of  the  resulte  indicates  that  the  VRA  has 
moat  likely  affected  both  domestic  and  Jap- 
anese auto  sales  and  prices  in  the  VA. 
market  VA  employment  levels,  and  VA 


The  VRA  Is  estimated  to  have  Increased 
prices  of  Japanese  autos  In  the  United 


Transaction  prices  of  Japanese  automo- 
biles sold  in  the  United  States  in  1964  are 
estimated  to  have  averaged  $1,300  more  per 
auto  as  a  result  of  the  VRA  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  estimated  VRA- 
Induced  price  increase  of  Japanese  autos  in 
the  United  States  rose  fram  $165  per  auto  In 
1961  (the  first  year  of  the  voluntary  quota) 
to  $356  In  1963.  and  to  $831  more  per  auto 
by  1963.  By  restricting  the  supply  of  Impart- 
ed autos  while  dwnand  was  growing,  the 
VRA  appean  to  have  resulted  In  higher 
prices  each  year  for  UjB.  coosumera  of  Japa- 
neae  cars.  Part  of  this  Increase  was  because 
the  Japanese  began  selling  more  expensive 
models  during  the  VRA. 

The  VRA  may  have  caused  increases  in 
prices  of  both  new  domestic  and  used  do- 
mestic and  foreign  autos  in  the  United 

Transaction  prices  of  domestically  pro- 
duced new  autos  may  have  Increased  by 
about  $78  In  1961  and  by  almost  $660  In 
1964  owing  to  the  VRA.  It  te  also  Ukely  that 
the  VRA  caused  an  Increase  In  used  car 
prices  of  both  domestic  and  Japanese 
models.  Many  buyen  turned  to  the  used  car 
market  because  of  reduced  avaDaMllty  and 
higher  prices  of  new  Jspanese  autos. 

The  total  estimated  oost  to  the  VA  con- 
sumer as  a  result  of  the  VRA  during  1961-64 
was  $15.7  billion. 

The  VRA  oost  VA  oonsumen  an  addition- 
al $635  million  In  1961.  $1.65  bOUon  in  1962. 
$4.66  billion  in  1963.  and  $8.52  bdllon  In 
1964.  for  a  combined  total  of  $15.7  billion 
during  1961-84.  based  on  USTTC  staff  esU- 
mates.  The  hia^ier  pricea  on  Japanese  autos 
alone  Increased  fiwisumer  coste  by  about 
$3.3  bUllon  in  1964  and  the  remainder  of  the 
increase  was  because  of  the  price  Increases 
on  domestic  autos. 

In  the  absence  of  the  VRA  it  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  1  million  Japanese  autos 
may  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States  In 
1964. 

Japan's  share  of  the  VA  market  would 
Ukely  have  been  approximately  28  percent 
Instead  of  the  18.4  percent  actually  recorded 
in  1064.  bad  the  VRA  not  been  In  effect 
The  Japanese  were  constrained  to  1.68  mll- 
Uon unite  during  FT  1961-83.  and  1.85  mU- 
Uon  during  FT  1964.  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
eonsumen  would  have  purchased  as  many 
as  1  mllUon  more  Japaneee  autos  in  1984  if 
they  would  have  been  available. 

The  VRA  most  Ukely  resulted  In  an  addl- 
Uonal  44,000  U.8.  Jobs  and  additional  sales 
of  618,000  domestlcaUy  produced  autos  In 
1984. 


It  Is  Ukely  that  the  VRA  added  about 
5,400  )oba  to  VA.  automobile  Industry  em- 
ployment In  1981.  snd  by  1964.  the  VRA  was 
responsible  for  a  total  of  44.000  additional 
Jobs  In  the  domestic  Industry.  If  the  em- 
ployment gains  In  the  steel  Industry  and  In 
other  suppUer  Industries  are  added  to  these 
numbers,  the  gains  in  employment  would  be 
significantly  higher.  If  the  VRA  has 
strengthened  the  VA  dollar.  It  may  have 
caused  a  loss  of  employment  In  exporting  In- 
dustries and  In  Import-competing  industries. 
This  would  tend  to  offset  the  Job  gains  in 
the  auto  industry  and  ite  suppUers.  The 
VRA  also  caused  a  gain  In  sales  of  domesti- 
cally produced  autos.  It  is  believed  that  al- 
though the  effect  of  the  VRA  was  minimal 
In  1981  (an  Increase  In  sales  of  75,000  domes- 
tic unite),  the  estimated  Increase  In  retail 
sales  of  U.&  autos  brought  about  by  the 
VRA  was  approximately  630.000  unite  In 
1964.  This  was  an  amount  that  was  about  8 
percent  hlaher  than  the  level  which  would 
have  prevailed  absent  the  Japanese  export 
restraints. 

Although  the  inventory  and  days'  supply 
of  UA-buOt  autos  fluctuated  during  1981- 
84.  inventory  and  days'  supply  of  Jspanese 
Importe  practically  disappeared. 

Inventories  of  domestic  autos  held  by  Uja 
dealen  during  1981-84  were  at  their  lowest 
point  in  January  1963  (1.1  million  unite), 
but  generaUy  Increaaed  through  January 
1965  (1.4  mllUon  unite).  Days'  supply  of  do- 
mestic models  peaked  In  January  1982  and 
generally  remained  at  about  50  to  60  day 
levels  through  1964.  Inventories  and  days' 
supply  of  Japanese  imports,  however,  re- 
mained below  30  days'  supply  from  July 
1083  to  January  1985  (averaging  about 
150.000  unite).  Because  the  domestic  Indus- 
try was  better  able  to  control  Ite  level  of 
dealer  inventory  to  meet  market  conditions, 
the  domestic  inventory  and  days'  supply  did 
not  drop  significantly.  The  Japanese  inven- 
tories, however,  dedlned  to  less  than  a  30 
days'  supply  after  July  1963  owing  to  the  re- 
straints, causing  shortages  of  most  models 
and  resulting  higher  prices  because  demand 
exceeded  supply.  Auto  dealen  normally 
carry  a  SO  to  60  days'  suwly  of  autos  In 
order  to  aUow  eonsumen  a  choice  of  auto 
models. 

In  the  sbsence  of  the  VRA.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  UA-Japan  trade  deficit  in  autos 
would  have  been  nearly  $2  blUlon  greater  In 
1983  and  almost  $4  bUUon  higher  in  1964. 

The  total  U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  was  $19J  bOUon  in  1963  and 
$33.9  bilUon  In  1984.  It  appean  that  the 
total  U.8.  merchandise  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  might  have  been  even  greater  If  the 
auto  restrictions  had  not  been  in  effect  In 
the  absence  of  the  VRA,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  deficit  solely  in  auto  trade  would  have 
been  $2  bUUon  greater  in  1983  and  almost  $4 
biUlon  more  in  1964.* 


WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
recent  dlactissions  I  have  had  about 
agricultural  issues  have  made  It  appar- 
ent to  me  that  many  people  are  not 
fully  aware  of  the  tronendous  difficul- 
ties farmers  face  in  trying  to  export 
their  conmuxUties.  The  world  market 
presents  several  challenges  which 
make  it  harder  than  It  was  a  few  years 
ago  for  our  farmers  to  compete  with 
those  in  other  countries. 

The  Soviet  grain  emiiargo  shattered 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the 


United  States  as  a  food  sum>Uer.  The 
^obal  recession  crimped  the  purchases 
of  many  of  our  best  customers.  Hi^ 
interest  rates  hurt  farmers  directly  by 
substantiaUy  increasing  their  debt 
servicing  costs  and  also  indirectly  by 
oompoundlng  the  eoonoinlc  dlffleulttos 
of  heavily  leveraged  Third  World  agri- 
cultural customers. 

To  cap  it  an  off.  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  rism  some  SO  to  40  percent 
agidnst  major  world  currencies.  This 
hss  resulted  in  price  Increases  (in  local 
currency)  to  countries  that  buy  from 
us  even  while  our  own  fanners  have 
been  faced  with  gmerally  declining 
prices.  In  smne  instance.  UJS.  price 
support  levels  have  now  become 
higher  than  prices  in  other  countries. 

Thus.  UJ3.  grains  often  sit  in  Qov- 
emment  omtrolled  storage  whOe 
other  cotmtries  sell  to  ezpwt  markets 
at  prices  lower  than  (nir  ezporteis  can 
offer.  As  a  consequence,  our  current 
Govonment  farm  programs  may  be 
providing  far  more  benefits  to  fanners 
in  other  ezpcHtlng  countries  than  the 
programs  provide  to  fanners  here  in 
the  United  States. 

To  illustrate  the  problems  our  farm- 
ers face.  I  ask  that  an  article  from  the 
Journal  of  Qmimerce  of  January  24, 
1985.  be  printed  in  the  Rbcois. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Jan.  34. 
19651 

VA.  Losnro  Sksbx  op  Asua  Whxu  Makt 

HoMOLUuj.— The  U.S  marltet  share  of 
wheat  shipmente  to  Asia  has  dropped  nearly 
15  percentage  polnte  to  50  percent  since 
1980.  Robert  Kohhneyer  of  CsrgiU  Inc.  told 
memben  of  the  National  Aasodatlon  of 
Wheat  Orowers. 

That  share  could  drop  an  additional  15 
pointe  by  1990  if  current  trenda  continue. 
Mr.  Kohlmeyer  said  at  the  NAWO  annual 
meeting. 

He  said  the  strong  U.8.  ddlar  not  only 
had  made  It  more  expensive  for  foreign  cus- 
tomen  to  buy  U.S.  grains  and  other  prod- 
ucts. It  also  had  encouraged  competitorB. 
such  as  Canada.  Australia.  Argentina  and 
the  European  Community,  to  boost  produc- 
tion. 

That  new  production  is  designed  entirely 
for  export  he  said. 

Domestic  farm  programs  were  originally 
omoeived  in  expectation  of  ever-increasing 
worid  ^intmnA  and  continued  high  Inflation, 
he  said.  "However,  the  rate  of  Inflation  has 
slirunk  to  a  low  level  and  the  woridwide  eco- 
nomic downtrend  lias  caused  demand  to 
stagnate."  Iiesald. 

VA  agriculture  has  been  left  to  face  in- 
creased oompetitlon  from  abroad  with  a  do- 
mestic farm  policy  that  encourages  high 
production  while  setting  support  prices  at 
levels  that  prevent  any  clearing  of  surplus- 
es, lb'.  Kohlmeyer  said. 

In  1960  the  United  States  accounted  for 
64  percent  of  wheat  shipmente  to  Asia.  That 
market  share  has  dropped  to  about  50  per- 
cent Mr.  Kolilineyer  said,  with  Asian  coun- 
tries recently  buying  wheat  from  the  EC 
and  Argentina. 

Argentine  wheat  has  even  become  a 
cheaper  source  of  bread  wheat  for  southern 
VA  flour  mills  than  UA-grown  wheat  he 
said,  referring  to  CargOl's  recent  purchase- 


then  cancellation— of  35.000  metric  tens  of 
Argentine  wheat  for  Ite  Port  Allen  facility. 

"At  the  time  a  shipment  was  srranged.  Ar- 
gentine wheat  could  be  delivered  to  coastal 
milling  locations  at  a  oost  tluit  was  15  to  35 
cento  per  buslid  cheaper  than  VA.  wheat  of 
<»— T*******  quality— even  after  paying  the 
Argentine  export  tax  of  16  percent  and  VA 
Import  duty  of  31  cento  per  bushel."  he  said. 

On  ttie  basis  of  today's  valuas,  the  price 
spread  is  even  wider  in  favor  of  Argentine 
wheat  be  said. 

CargHl's  derision  to  stop  the  grain  ship- 
ment does  not  alter  the  fact  the  foreign 
gratais  are  hennming  price  competitive  In 
VA.  markets.  Mr.  Kohlmeyer  said.  South- 
ern Hcndsphere  oom.  oilseeds  and  oQseed 
pradueto  could  Join  Canadian  wlieat  and 
foreign  oato  In  entering  VA  maikete  In 
1965.  he  said. 

Mr.  Kohlmeyer  said  Csrgill's  plan  to 
Import  Araentlne  wheat  was  conceived  as  a 
stiidtfit  oommerrial  transaction  to  find  the 
demand  and  the  <aieapest  source  of  supply 
to  meet  the  demand. 

"But  how  can  we  compete  for  Asisn  mar- 
keto  wlien  we  risk  losing  part  of  our  marketo 
here  at  home?"  be  said. 

To  be  competitive  again,  the  United  States 
must  design  farm  programs  tliat  rdate  sup- 
port levels  to  market  prices  and  remove  In- 
centives to  produce  for  the  ( 
or  the  farmer-owned  reserve. 

"If  we  are  not  willing  to  take  those ) 
we  are  saying  to  our  foreign  customen  that 
we  dont  want  their  business."  Mr.  Kohl- 
meyer said.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 
ouiBB  POB  ascxas  uwtil  lo  ajl 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  OMnpletes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  untfl  10  ajn.  on  Tues- 
day. Felvuary  26. 1M6.       

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKO^  roa  iKXSs  ssiwias  is  wooa  abb  a 
TM.  on  TossaaT.  raaoAST  ss.  isss 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Smstf 
stand  In  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  pan.  tomonow.  Febru- 
ary 26.  1985. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOUL  Further.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  reoognttian  of 
the  two  leaders  undo-  the  standing 
order,  there  be  a  special  order  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  tor  each  of  the  fid- 
lowing  Senators  Senators  Pboxmibb 
and  Bnmi.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1  roa  Kounm  i 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  q>eeial 
orders  Just  identified.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  ajn.  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti(»i.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Followlnc  mominc  busi- 
iM«  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  auto- 
matlcidly  resume  S.  457,  the  African 
relief  bill,  and  pending  la  amendment 
No.  10  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  fltxa  Nebraska.  Senator  Zoa- 
msKT.  dealing  with  emergency  farm 
credit  assistance.  RoUcall  votes  can  be 
expected  during  Tuesday's  session  on 
amendments,  and  possibly  final  pas- 
sage of  S.  457. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  May  I  say  in  response  to  his 
statement  expressing  the  hope  that 
action  wiU  be  taken  at  a  reasonably 
early  hour  and  day  that  I  think  I  am 
in  the  position  to  suggest  that  we 
might  arrange  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Zoamsxr.  et  aL, 
say.  at  2  o'clock  tinnorrow  afternoon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  that  may 
be  possible. 

I  need  to  check  that  with  the  chair- 
man of  Uie  Agriculture  Cmnmittee, 
Senator  Hbjo,  and  with  the  manager 


of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Senator  Looak.  We  are 
sort  of  aiming  for  that.  I  would  not 
want  to  promise  it.  It  would  occur 
after  our  reoMctive  policy  luncheons. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
oepitlve  to  trying  to  nail  that  down 
today  if  the  majority  leader  is  able  to 
clear  it  before  he  goes  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  have  to  chec^  on 
that. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  AJi. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:01  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  February  36.  1985. 
at  10 1 


tnd  nenlpotentlanr  of  Um  United  States  of 
America  to  the  VS.  OtOot  for  Anna  Reduc- 
tion NecotlatkMM  In  aenara. 

John  Goodwin  Tower,  of  Texas,  for  the 
rank  of  AmbawaiVw  durinc  bis  tenure  of 
•enrlce  as  VM.  NetoUator  on  Stratecic  Nu- 
clear Anna. 

ICaynard  W.  OUtman.  of  Vennont.  a 
career  mamber  of  the  Senior  Foreisn  Senr- 
loe.  cUh  of  MInlater-Counaelor.  for  the  rank 
of  AmbaMador  durins  his  tenure  of  aenrlce 
aa  XJA  Negotiator  on  Intennedlate  Ranse 
NudearAma. 

Tm  Jnracuar 

The  fritowlns-named  peraona  to  the  posi- 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  25. 1085: 
HwrumtEmr  or  Stats 

Max  M.  Kampelman.  of  the  DMrtet  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be   ftiiihaaaartnr  Extraordinary 


Thomaa  J.  Aqulllno.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  judse  of  the  UjB.  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade,  rice  PTederkk  Undta.  retired. 

Ftank  H.  Baatertoook.  of  Illlnoia.  to  be 
VB.  dreutt  judse  for  the  aeventh  drcuit. 
vlee  a  new  iMaitlon  created  by  Public  Law 
M-SU.  approred  July  10. 1»84. 

Jamea  F.  Holdennan.  Jr..  of  nUnola.  to  be 
UJB.  dMrlet  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Dllnota.  rice  a  new  poaltlon  created  by 
Public  lAW  sa-SSS.  approved  July  10. 1M4. 

DBPAamsMT  or  Juancs 

Jamea  R.  lAff oon.  of  California,  to  be  VM. 
Marahal  for  the  aoutbem  district  of  CaUfor- 
nla  for  the  term  of  4  yeara  (reappointment). 


POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  T3S. 
SECURITT 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OrilAXTUUIB 
in  TRS  HOVSC  or  KXPKXSKHTATIVn 

°  Monday,  February  25, 1985 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  iMst  few  months,  the  news  media 
has  provided  the  American  public  with 
pictures  and  Inf  onnation  on  the  tragic 
situation  of  reglonwide  famine  in 
Africa.  In  a  thoughtful  piece  in  the 
Washington  Post  from  Sunday.  Febru- 
ary 17.  1085,  Hobart  Rowen  discussed 
this  tragedy  in  the  context  of  popula- 
tion growth.  He  discussed  the  linkages 
between  unprecedented  levels  of  popu- 
UUon  growth  and  land  avallablUty, 
food  production,  land  erosion,  and  po- 
llUcal  instability.  He  agrees  with  the 
conclusion  reached  by  many  that  im- 
controlled  population  growth  could 
also  create  security  problems  for  the 
United  States. 

This  article  is  particularly  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  administration's  de- 
cision to  stop  funding  the  Internation- 
al Planned  Parenthood  Federation  and 
to  holdup  this  year's  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  UJf.  Fund  for  Peculation  Ac- 
tivities. The  article  follows: 
(Ftom  the  Waahinston  Poat.  Feb.  17. 1985] 
Excaaarvs  PorntAnos  Osowth  a  Sacnarrr 

TmSAT  TO  THB  USITBD  ST ATCB 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

In  the  face  of  overwhelmins  evtdenoe  that 
there  Is  no  way  of  fightins  poverty  In  the 
Third  World  without  more  extensive  family 
plyiintwy,  the  Reasan  adminlatration  la  cut- 
tlns  baA  ita  aupport  of  the  moat  teated  and 
experienced  organJsationa  In  thia  field,  con- 
if^mttng  wide  areaa  of  the  globe  to  ever 
bigger,  ever  nune  hungry  populatkma. 

Knowledseable  oonsreasmen  aueh  aa  Sam 
Oejdenaon  (DOmn.)  augseat  that  the  ad- 
mlnlstration'a  penny-plnchlns  will  have  the 
counterproductive  reault  of  aocelerating  ille- 
gal abortiona  in  the  leaa  developed  coun- 
triea— Just  what  the  White  Houae  preaum- 
aldy  wanta  to  avoid. 

In  a  new  book.  "State  of  the  World.  1985." 
Leater  Brown  and  hla  WorldWatch  Aaaod- 
atea  aay  the  alternative  to  cheeking  popula- 
tion by  famine— the  preaent  case  in  Ethio- 
pia—may be  a  one-chOd-per-f  amily  pOUey  in 
ao  eountriea  from  llezloo  to  the  PhUlppinea 
if  the  birth  control  tarakea  aren't  applied  In 
other  waya. 

The  ravagea  of  famine  aren't  solng  to 
change  until  the  affected  countries  are  able 
to  produce  more  of  their  own  fotxL  And 
even  that  cant  happen  until  the  United 
Statea  Jolna  in  helping  theae  eountriea  to  ea- 
tabUah  effective  birth  control  prosrama. 

Inatead.  the  Reagan  adminlatration  baa 
cut  off  $17  million  for  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  becauae 
the  IPPF  allocatea  a  dribble  of  funds— leaa 
than  one-half  percent  of  the  money  it  geta 
from  non-American  aourcea— to  ellnica  pro- 


viding aborticm  aervioea  where  they  are  legal 
In  their  own  eountriea. 

In  addition,  reacting  to  atoriea  of  Infanti- 
cide and  forced  abmtlon  in  China  pul>ll8hed 
last  month  by  The  Waahington  Poet,  the  ad- 
minlatration baa  at  least  temporarily  fToaen 
$46  million  for  the  United  Natlona  Fund  for 
Population  Actlvltiea,  even  though  none  of 
thIa  money  waa  deatlned  for  Oilna. 

Asency  for  International  Devdopment 
Admlniatrator  M.  Peter  McPheraon  la  being 
preaaured  by  Sena.  Jeaae  Helma  (R-N.C.)  and 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey  (R-NA)  to  aupply 
"detailed  proof"  that  VJS.  funda  are  not  as- 
alating  Chinese  population-control  ef  f  orta, 
directly  or  Indirectly. 

Yet  another  blow  to  the  financing  of  pop- 
ulation control  efforU  came  In  the  new 
budget  for  flacal  ISOS.  which  cuta  the  Aliya 
Family  Aaaistance  Planning  funda  to  $3S0 
million  from  $290  million  in  flacal  1966. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  cant  be  per- 
auaded  of  the  need  for  theae  funda  on  hu- 
manitarian srounda,  or  if  It  doeant  believe 
that  exoeaalve  populatkm  growth  aabotagea 
econranic  development  In  the  Third  Wortd. 
it  at  leaat  should  pay  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  the  population  exploaian  leada  to 
political  instidilllty  in  the  Third  World, 
which,  in  turn,  createa  aecurity  problema  for 
the  United  Statea. 

Aooording  to  aourcea  at  the  Population  In- 
atltute  of  Waahington.  a  atiU-daaaified  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  report  liaU  many 
global  flaah  polnta  that  could  lead  to  wan 
In  thIa  century— wara  that  have  their  roota 
In  the  unrestrained  growtti  of  population. 

For  example,  the  (HA  report.  Utled  "Pop- 
ulation. Reaouroea  A  PoliUca  In  the  Third 
World:  The  Long  View."  medicU  that  Mexi- 
can-U.S.  relatlooa  may  be  the  moat  oomplez 
problem  that  the  United  Statea  f  aeea  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  because  of  migrant  traf- 
fic aeroaa  the  border,  and  water  and  pollu- 
tion problems. 

The  CIA  aaya  that  the  population  explo- 
sion also  may  have  enough  of  an  impact  aa 
Turkey  to  dcsUbllse  NATO:  lead  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador  into  war;  cause  Vietnam  to 
expand  into  underpopulated  I^oa  and  Kam- 
puchla,  periiapa  bringing  the  Sovieta  and 
China  to  the  brink  of  war  and  create  a  vari- 
ety of  problema  tm  Middle  Beat  alliea  of  the 
United  Statea,  notably  larael  and  Esypt. 
(Ikypt,  Mexloo,  EI  Salvador  and  Vietnam 
are  four  eountriea  listed  ss  "outgrowing" 
their  borders.) 

Africa  apart,  this  gives  a  aenae  of  the 
range  of  potential  aecurity  problema  for  the 
United  Statea  if  world  populatkm  aoara 
from  5  billion  now  to  IS  billion  In  the  21at 
century:  Many  expnta  wonder  whether  it 
will  be  poaaible  to  feed  more  than  8  billion. 

Emergency  aid  to  Ethiopia  and  other 
famine  areaa  may  alleviate  human  auf f erins 
temporsrily  (snd  saauage  the  guUt  amons 
thoae  of  ua  with  full  atomaeha  who  aign  the 
che(dca).  But  wiaX  eacapea  attention  la  that 
per  caplU  food  productitm  in  Africa  has 
been  declining  by  almost  1  percent  a  year 
since  1967. 

When  the  TV  networka  caught  m>  with 
the  Ethi<vian  famine  atory  toward  the  end 
of  laat  year,  the  troublea  were  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  drought  But  aa  Brown  ob- 
aervea,  the  drought  waa  Juat  the  trigger— the 


moat  recent  calamity  of  a  long-term  deterio- 
ration. 

Thua,  the  real  need  In  Africa  la  for  aome- 
thing  more  baalc  than  "reller'  parkagra  ea 
pedally  control  of  the  birth  rate.  Becauae 
thIa  runa  to  an  averace  of  five  children  per 
family  In  aome  eountriea,  the  taak  ahead  ia 
grim. 

In  their  book.  Brown  and  hla  Wortdwatch 
Inatltute  ataf f  read  oa  the  bottom  line  about 
Africa:  The  population  exploaion  itaelf  ia 
'**"S***g  the  rlhnatf  on  that  continent  in  a 
way  that  could  lead  to  a  crlaia  of  hiatoric 
proportlooa: 

"The  aheer  numbo'  of  people  aeddns  to 
survive  on  arid,  marginal  land  may  be  driv- 
ing a  aelf-reinf(Hcins  prooeaa  of  deaaica- 
tlon-^lterally  drying  out  the  continent." 

What  makea  aU  thia  faperially  tragic  la 
that  the  Weetem  World,  wttkii  now  feara 
that  the  altuation  in  Africa  may  not  be  re- 
trievable, had  plenty  of  advance  notice.  Re- 
cently, the  Population  Institute  obtained 
declaaaiflratinn  of  a  1974  National  Security 
Council  document  that  predicted  the  Ethio- 
pian famine  and  warned  of  the  critical  need 
to  do  aomethins  quickly  about  populatlan 
controL 

This  document  (Nstional  Security  Study 
Memorandum  300.  Dec  10.  1974)  was  pre- 
pared by  National  Security  Adviser  Brent 
Soowcroft  for  Preaident  Ford  to  aoBuaartse 
the  implications  of  high  populstian  growth 
f<M'  Americsn  security  snd  other  intereata 
abroad.  According  to  Werner  Focnoa  of  the 
inatltute.  it  waa  reviewed  and  found  current 
in  1976  by  Preaident  Oartcr'a  national  aecu- 
rity advlaer,  ZUgnlew  Biiridnafcl 

"The  most  aerioua  conaequence  [of  rapid 
population  growth]  for  the  ahoit 
middle  term  la  the  posatbOity  of 
famines  in  oertsin  parts  of  the  wortd,  < 
dally  the  pooreat  regiana,"  the  NBC  repoct 
aaid. 

"If  future  [population]  numbesa  are  to  lie 
tept  within  reaaonatrie  boonda,  it  la  urgent 
that  meaaurea  to  reduce  f ertiltty  be  atarted 
and  made  effective  in  the  1970a  and  19908." 

Although  the  report'a  rernmmendatinna 
for  increasing  American  funding  of  popula- 
tkm ctmtrol  eff  arts  were  adapted  in  a  atUl- 
daaaified  NSC  poUey  memo  dated  Nov.  96, 
1976,  the  foUow-throngta  haa  been  weak:  De- 
airfte  the  reality  now  of  wbat  was  saerdy  a 
projection  10  yeara  ago,  the  United  Statea 
baa  been  niggardly  In  providing  famHy-pian- 
ning  money. 

The  Scowcroft  report  aaid  that,  if  we 
desire  to  aee  poUtlcal  atataOlty  te  the  Third 
World,  it  "will  require  that  the  presfcitnt 
and  the  secretary  of  State  treat  the  anbject 
of  ptvulation  growth  eaatroi  aa  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance."  More  than  10 
yeara  later,  the  advice,  however  aound,  la 
being  ignored.0 


UMI 


•  This  "buUet"  tymbol  idendfio  ttatemena  or  insertions  which  are  noc  spoken  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 
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UMI 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

omnwuu 

m  THS  HOUSS  OP  RKPKSSBfTATIVCS 

Monday.  February  25,  1985 

•  Ut.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  In  our  review  of  the  military 
budgets,  we  hear  of  hlsh  technology 
programs  associated  with  billions  of 
dollars,  complex  instrumentation, 
computerised  to  the  umpteenth 
degree,  with  associated  Interface  re- 
quirements, and  a  long  R&D  evolu- 
tion. All  of  which  makes  Congress  and 
DOD  sensitive  to  cost  overruns.  How- 
ever, this  past  year  a  military  program 
reached  fruition  under  cost,  on  sched- 
ule, and  without  fanfare.  I  believe  this 
program  could  easily  be  described  as 
the  single  greatest  enhancement  to 
combat  readiness  in  recent  years— the 
M16A3.  combat  rifle  for  our  infantry- 
men. 

The  M16A2  program  is  a  textbook 
success  story  from  the  standpoint  of 
identif  jring  the  requirement  and  exe- 
cuting a  program  at  minimal  cost.  In 
lb79  the  Marine  Corps  saw  the  need  to 
commence  a  program  that  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  production  of  a  new 
service  rifle,  replacing  the  aged 
M16A1.  The  significance  of  this  pro- 
gram lies  in  the  fact  that  the  real 
users  of  the  weapon  executed  the  pro- 
gram. Although  the  program  fell 
under  the  administrative  parameters 
of  the  Joint  Services  Small  Arms  Pro- 
gram, the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  took  the 
lead  with  support  from  Anny  person- 
nel during  the  operational  tests  and 
evaluations.  The  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Marine  Corps,  Army,  and 
Colt  Industries  allowed  the  military  to 
design,  test,  make  changes,  and  test 
again  until  the  final  product  was  ap- 
proved for  service  use  by  both  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  importance  of  this  program  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
single  weapon  capable  of  seizing  and 
holding  key  terrain  and  that  is  the  sol- 
dier or  marine  armed  with  his  rifle. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  with  all  our 
service  men  and  women  those  key  Indi- 
viduals of  this  highly  In^tortant  and 
successful  program:  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
Pyle.  USMC  Lt.  Col.  David  Luta. 
USMC;  MaJ.  Bflchael  Smith.  USMC. 
CWO  Bruce  Wincentsen,  USMC.  G. 
Sgt.  Edwin  Martin.  USMC:  S.  Sgt. 
Philip  Stover,  USMC.  Of  course  there 
were  many  other  dedicated  soldiers, 
marines,  and  loyal,  hard  working  civil- 
ians at  Colt  Industries  that  made  this 
program  a  success.  These  individuals 
demonstrated  selfless  devotion  to  a  job 
that  was  paramount  to  safeguarding 
our  Nation's  defense  by  developing  the 
finest  combat  rifle  for  our  soldiers  and 
marines.* 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIOAM 
IN  THX  HOUSI  OP  lICPanOfTATIVXS 

Monday,  February  2S,  1985 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  we  celebrated  the  67th  An- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Esto- 
nian Independence.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  pause  and  think  about 
the  significance  of  commemorating 
this  day.  The  loss  of  any  country  to  to- 
talitarianism is  a  tragic  experience  and 
one  which  all  free  men  should  know 
and  never  forget.  Only  by  remember- 
ing can  we  profit  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  and  promise  never  to  repeat 
them. 

As  all  of  you  know.  Estonia,  Lithua- 
nia, and  Latvia  were  once  free  and  In- 
dependent nations.  In  1922.  the  United 
States  recognised  those  republics  and 
welcomed  them  into  the  international 
arena.  The  Baltic  Republics  were 
viable  nations  made  up  of  industrious 
and  independent  farmers  who  cher- 
ished their  freedom. 

In  1940.  the  Soviet  Army  marched 
into  the  Baltic  States,  and  effectively 
sealed  those  small  nations  off  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  Western  media. 
They  immediately  formed  puppet  re- 
gimes. The  legislatures,  completely 
dominated  by  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.SJI  to  Incorporate 
each  Baltic  Republic  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  soon  as  the  Soviet  troops  arrived, 
and  the  incorporation  was  declared, 
the  troops  began  a  systematic  cam- 
paign of  violence  against  the  pecula- 
tion of  these  nations.  They  needed  to 
totally  eliminate  any  opposition  to  the 
new  order.  Over  665.000  Estonians, 
Lithuanians,  and  Latvians  were  de- 
ported to  Siberia.  Thousands  died  in 
Soviet  concentration  camps.  The 
Kremlin  settled  large  numbers  of 
people  of  Russian  stock  in  Brtonla  and 
In  other  Baltic  States  to  strengthen 
their  control  of  the  area.  Widespread 
bloodshed  ensued  when  the  Baltic 
guerrillas  took  to  the  forest  to  estab- 
lish a  network  of  armed  <H>position  to 
the  illegal  occupiers.  More  people  were 
killed  when  the  front  changed  and 
Nad  Germany  invaded  her  old  ally, 
the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  Soviets  returned  the 
second  time  in  1944.  they  were  deter- 
mined to  stay  and  began  a  brutal  plan 
of  collectivlitng  the  countryside. 
Farmers  were  forcibly  evicted  and  de- 
ported. Thousands  managwl  to  flee  to 
the  West  that  year.  More  troops  than 
ever  were  brought  in  to  destroy  the 
guerrilla  movement.  Even  so.  the  par- 
tisans continued  their  struggle  until 
the  early  1950's  when,  islolated  by  nu- 
merous divisions,  many  in  the  resist- 
ance movement  gave  up  their  arms. 
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In  spite  of  overwhelming  oppression, 
the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  are 
still  struggling  to  maintain  their  lin- 
guistic, ethnic,  and  religious  identities. 
We  cannot  abandon  i.hese  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  The  Estonians,  and 
other  ethnic  groups  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  have  already 
demonstrated  their  determination  for 
liberty  and  their  willingness  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  their  nation- 
al characters  intact. 

We  must  continue  to  remind  the 
world  that  there  once  were  free  and 
independent  Baltic  States,  and  should 
work  together  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  illegal  occupation  of  Estonia  and 
other  states  in  the  region. 

On  this  anniversary.  I  am  certain 

that  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 

will  Join  me  in  saying  that  those  who 

forget  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it. 

MnioBAiiDait 

"Never  In  the  courae  of  centuries  have  the 
Eatonimn  people  lost  their  ardent  desire  for 
independence.  Prom  generation  to  senera- 
tlon.  Estonlani  have  kept  alive  the  .  .  . 
hope  that  In  spite  of  enslavement  and  op- 
pression by  other  nations,  the  time  will 
come  In  ESrtonla  .  .  .  when  Kalev  will  come 
home  to  bring  his  children  happiness." 

With  such  timeless  conviction  begins  Esto- 
nia's Declaration  of  Independence,  pro- 
clatmlns  Estonia  a  free  democratic  republic 
on  Pebr\iary  24,  1918.  On  that  day,  Kalevl- 
poeg,  the  hero  of  the  Estonian  national 
epic,  did  come  home  to  bring  his  people 
freedom  and  happiness.  An  unwavering 
desire  for  self-determination  and  freedom 
from  foreign  oppression  gave  the  Estonian 
people  the  strength  to  fight  for  independ- 
ence simultaneously  against  two  invaders— 
Bolshevik  Russia  and  the  Oerman  landes- 
wehr.  Estonian  soldiers  overcame  these 
overwhelming  obstacles  and  defeated  both 
enraoles. 

During  the  brief  period  of  political  Inde- 
pendence, Estonians  enjoyed  cultural 
progress,  agritniltural  and  economic  develop- 
ment. In  1935  the  young  republic,  appreciat- 
ing the  Importance  of  etlinlc  identity, 
became  the  first  country  In  the  world  to 
grant  its  minorities— Russians.  Jews.  Ger- 
mans and  Latvians— cultural  autonomy 
through  government  subsidised  ettinic 
schools,  theaters  and  libraries. 

World  War  11.  however,  brought  alternate 
Soviet  and  Nasi  Invasions  ending  in  the  forc- 
ible incorporation  of  Ertonla  Into  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  illegal  takeover  not  reoognised  by 
the  United  States  to  tills  day.  Brutal  depor- 
tations took  over  one  tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion into  RuHlan  slave  labor  camps,  while 
scores  of  others  lost  their  lives  fighting  the 
enemy.  In  defiance  of  enormous  obstacles, 
tens  of  thousands  managed  to  flee  to  free- 
dom in  the  West  in  1944.  Now  scattered  aU 
over  the  worid,  Brtonlans  derive  knowledge 
of  experience  from  the  past:  tbey  are  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  their  heritage  to  fade 
away. 

However,  this  month,  the  0Tth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Republic  of  Brtonla's  Declaration 
of  Independence  finds  Its  people  In  the  West 
and  In  Spvlet-oocupled  Estonia  gravely  con- 
cerned about  their  future.  In  Estonia,  a  sys- 
tematic Soviet  policy  of  nisslTlratlon  and 
national  genocide  Is  being  carried  out.  The 
percentage  of  Ertonlans  In  the  population  is 
being  reduced  drastically  by  forced  reloca- 
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tlon  of  Estonians,  colonlsatton  by  Russian 
and  other  immigrants,  and  Increases  in 
troops  sUUoned  in  Estonia.  The  SovieU  are 
increasingly  eliminating  the  Estonian  lan- 
guage and  ethnic  traditions  and  establishing 
Russian  as  the  official  language  In  govern- 
ment employment.  In  place  names,  and  In 
schools.  Traditional  mores  and  values  are 
being  eroded:  many  places  of  worship  have 
been  dosed.  Mart  NIklus.  Enn  Tarto,  Lagle 
Parek.  many  other  Ertonlan  dlssldenU  and 
religious  believers  continue  to  be  imprisoned 
for  courageously  bringing  these  violations 
of  national  and  human  rights  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  West. 

WhUe  participating  acUvely  In  main- 
stream America.  Estonians  in  the  United 
States  are,  understandably,  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  national  genocide  taking 
place  in  Soviet-occupied  Brtonia.  Thus,  the 
apparent  weakening,  currently,  of  the 
United  SUtes'  long-term  and  steadfast 
policy  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  illegal  in- 
corporation of  Estonia.  lAtvla,  and  Uthua- 
nia  into  the  Soviet  Union— through  possible 
deportation  of  BalUc  natlonata  to  the  Soviet 
Unl<M>— is  a  cause  for  great  dismay.  Tlie  Es- 
tonian American  National  CouncU  asks  you 
to  reaffirm  the  long-standing  United  States' 
policy  which  supports  the  Baltic  pec^les' 
richt  to  determine  their  own  national  desti- 
ny. Self-determination  Is  the  only  hope  for 
the  very  survival  of  these  three  countries, 
since  they  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  Soviet 
goal  of  "social  homogeneity." 

We  applaud  all  efforU  by  the  United 
States  to  reinforce  the  distinctive  national 
identiUes  of  EstonU  and  the  other  Baltic 
States.  An  Important  step  In  this  direction 
was  the  recent  transfer  of  the  Baltic  radio 
divisions  from  Radio  Liberty  to  Radio  Free 
Europe:  increased  funding  for  all  the  radios 
would  make  this  move  even  more  signifi- 
cant. 

FInaUy,  we  ask  you  to  give  wide  promi- 
nence to  specific  instances  of  human  rights 
abuse  in  Estonia.  Western  support  has  Incal- 
culable Importance  for  the  human  rights 
movement  there.  The  Congressional  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  Mart  NIklus  on  his  50th 
birthday  were  of  great  significance.  Other 
opportunities  to  help  In  the  moral  straggle 
for  liberty  against  oppression  are  presented 
by  upcoming  CSCE  meetings:  the  Human 
RighU  Experts  Meeting  In  OtUwa,  the  10th 
annlvenary  of  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords on  August  1st,  and  the  Cultural 
Forum  in  Budapest,  Himgary. 

As  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
independence  and  the  protection  of  human 
rights,  the  United  States  appropriately 
speaks  out  against  the  continued  Soviet  he- 
gemony In  the  Baltic  States.  We  hope  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  continue  to  hold  high 
the  beacon  of  freedom  as  inspiration  for 
those  whose  struggle  tias  not  yet  ended. 

EiUmUin  American  National  CouneiLm 


REAGAN  ADMnnSTRA'nON 

SEEKS  TO  SLAM  SHXTT  THE 
DOOR  OF  EDUCA-nONAL  OP- 
PORTUNITY IN  HIGHER  EDU- 
CA-nON 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

several  arbitrary  and  callous  restric- 
tions in  the  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. These  proposals  include  a 
family  income  cap  of  $28,000  for  eligi- 
bility for  all  the  student  aid  programs 
except  guaranteed  student  loans  and 
PLUS/ ALAS  loans,  a  family  inocmie 
cap  of  $32,500  for  eligibility  for  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
and  a  limit  of  $4,000  on  the  total  aid 
that  any  student  can  receive,  not  in- 
cluding the  PLUS/ ALAS  loan  pro- 
gram. If  the  President's  proposal  were 
to  be  enacted  the  result  would  be  that 
more  than  1  milli<m  students  currently 
participating  in  the  Pell  grant  and 
campus-baaed  student  aid  procrams 
would  have  their  awards  eliminated  or 
significantly  reduced.  Another  304.000 
students  would  have  their  State  grants 
cut  in  half  or  eliminated  and  approxi- 
mately 1  millicm  students  frnn  middle- 
income  families  could  no  longer 
borrow  under  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program. 

This  past  weekend  two  excellent  ar- 
ticles an)eared  in  the  Washington 
Post  commenting  on  these  budget  pro- 
posals for  student  aid.  The  Secretary 
of  Education  has  been  propagating  the 
stereotype  that  students  who  receive 
Federal  aid  are  Idle,  fun-loving.  Indo- 
lent youth  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Broder. 
These  articles  provide  compelling  evi- 
dence that  this  Image  Is  false  and  that 
these  proponls  will  dose  the  doors  of 
educational  opp<»tunlty  for  hard- 
woridng  and  needy  students. 

I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  23. 19S51 
Wi 
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•  Mr.  FORD  of  Micliigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Rc«gan  administration's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  proposes 


Siuuams  Osabb 
(By  Ortman  McCarthy) 

They  liad  talcen  a  direct  tilt  the  day 
before.  To  find  out  how  it  felt,  I  asked  the 
90  college  studetiU  in  my  courae  on  peace 
studies  at  American  University  to  write 
their  reactloas  to  the  Reagan  administia- 
tlon's  proposals  to  reduce  student  aid. 

William  Bennett,  the  new  secretary  of 
education,  liad  supported  cutting  off  loans 
and  granU  for  more  than  1  miUioo  students. 
The  llmiU  would  be  $4,000  a  student  yearly 
and  $32,500  family  Inoome.  For  the  victims, 
Bennett  socked  them  with  sarcaon:  It  is 
time  for  "divestiture"  of  stereos,  cars  and 
beach  vacations. 

I  have  a  diverse  daw— undergraduates 
from  18  to  23.  a  retired  ooal  mino'.  a  nathre 
Alaskan,  a  neighborhood  mother,  fwelgn 
studenU  (Kuwait,  India.  Bahrain.  Nepal), 
the  president  of  tlie  campus  cliapter  of 
Young  AmMlcans  for  Freedom  and  a  leftH>f- 
left  20-year-old  woman  who  has  twice  been 
to  Nicaragua  on  school  breaks  to  serve  the 
poor. 

The  diversity  Is  refresliing  to  me.  but  the 
differences  among  the  students  ctmstrict 
like  bolta  tightening  into  place  when  the 
subject  Is  William  Bennett's  thinking. 
Except  for  five  or  six  studmts  who  support- 
ed the  secretary,  everyone  else  found  the 
Reagan  administration's  crabbed  ideas 
about  college  students  and  their  finances 
either  grossly  biased  or  absurdly  unwork- 
able. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  these  90 
papers  coimters  the  one  offered  by  Bennett 
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of  many  students— of  private-school  rich 
kids  snamming  the  government  for  grants 
and  loans.  American  University  Is  private, 
but  weU  over  lialf  the  Uds  In  my  class— a 
representative  group— are  working.  Many 
liave  two  jobs.  One  student  has  three.  A  fair 
number  work  full-ttane.  and  then  scratch 
around  for  night  courses  that  fit  into  their 
degree  unigiam 

One  senior  told  of  the  doubling  at  costs 
since  tier  first  semester  in  college.  Tlie  rise 
is  due  to  regular  increases  in  tuition  and  the 
decreases  in  Social  Security  survivor  bene- 
fits. She  writes:  "I  am  making  It  because  I 
have  wocfeed  part-time  all  tliroush  school 
and  full-time  in  the  summers  (whUe]  taking 
nli^t  rlssB^s  My  family  cannot  afford  to 
iMdp  me  substentially  since  I  also  have  a 
brother  in  college  and  a  sister  beginning 
next  year.  I  have  benefitted  from  unlvenlty 
aebtdsiahips  because  of  my  grades  but  I  stlU 
have  to  take  out  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
from  the  bank  and  other  loans  from  the 
govcrmnent  to  cover  tuition  and  expenses." 

That  student  lias  loans  out  for  more  than 
$U4NM.  A  rlsMiisli.  in  her  late  twenties, 
was  once  in  a  similar  fix.  She  was  f ot«ed  to 
leave  adiool  to  earn  enough  money  to  come 
badL  Another  student  is  woiking  30  hours  a 
week,  wbicti  Is  a  rest  from  her  witniiifr 
schedule  of  70  hours  In  "two  jobs  day  and 
night  to  save  for  tlie  next  sdiool  year."  8be 
argues  that  under  Bennett's  plans  "the  poor 
and  the  ridi  wHl  get  an  edoeatlan  and  the 
middle  daas  wiU  get  the  shaft  as  osuaL  .  .  . 
How  are  parents  supposed  to  squeeae  tbdr 
wallets  sny  tighter  when  they  have  others 
in  sdiool.  several  loans  out  and  barely 
making  ends  meetr 

TUs  student  has  a  three  year-rtd  $100 
stereo,  no  car  and  "cant  afford  a  trip  any- 
wtieie-even  bame  to  New  Tock." 

Fran  tlie  papen.  I  sensed  that  only  about 
one  in  five  studento  was  at  the  untvetitty 
under  ideal  conditions:  no  finanrial  sld.  no 
Jobs,  and  parents  paying  In  fuIL  Several  stu- 
dents said  they  knew  of  campus  leeches  who 
dldnt  seem  to  need  aid  but  wrangled  sane 
anjrway.  Another  tokl  of  a  friend  who  ran 
up  debU  but  has  found  a  dodge  to  avoid 
paying  them. 

These  offenses  against  fairness  came  up  in 
a  number  of  papers,  but  they  were  ftow  com- 
pared with  what  most  othen  saw  as  the  un- 
fairaeas  of  the  Reagan  adminlatTation. 

American  education  is  in  vibrant  condttian 
when  a  student  can  witte.  as  one  at  mine 
did.  that  "Bennett's  wwds  oome  straight 
from  his  heart,  whidi  is  hollow.  How  can 
you  possibly  want  to  cut  student  aid?  That 
money  goes  to  a  good  cause  .  .  .  Tliere  are 
many  families  that  earn  more  than  $32,800 
that  hare  many  efaUdren  dose  in  sge.  They 
cant  possibly  affotd  to  send,  let's  say.  four 
kids  at  one  time  to  schooL  It's  also  a  eop-out 
saying  the  kids  spend  the  aid  on  can  and 
stereos.  It's  Just  an  excuse,  and  a  lousy  one 
at  that." 

In  addition  to  these  in-daas  essaya.  I  asked 
the  students  to  pick  one  word  to  desrrihf 
their  fedings  about  Bennett's  thinking.  The 
TAF  president,  a  qutek-witted  and  llkaUe 
lad,  said  "Justifiable."  That  was  the  minori- 
ty view.  These  were  typical  of  the  majority: 
confused.  Irrational,  horrifying.  idloUc. 
spaoed-out.  addle-minded,  unbdlveable,  bar- 
baric 

A  peace^tudies  daas  is  a  fit  scene  for  stu- 
dents to  diacuas  the  politics  of  tuition.  Eco- 
nomic war  has  been  declared  on  the  90  kids 
In  my  daaa.  and  mniiotat  more  across  the 
country.  They  are  fighting  bade  with  sure- 
fire weapons:  sound  ideas  and  stories  of  per- 
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KMttl  ncrUloe.  It  la  hud  to  imagine  that 
Coaanm  will  abandon  the  atudenta. 

[Fran  the  Waahtncton  Poet.  Feb.  34.  IMS] 

Anonm  WattT 

(By  DavM  &  Brader) 

Am  a  graduate  of  Robert  Maynard  Hutch- 
ina'  Untveralty  of  Chicago  and  aa  an  adopted 
Virginian,  there  la  much  I  And  to  admire  In 
the  wordi  of  William  J.  Bennett,  the  new 
aecretary  of  education. 

He  haa  repeatedly  argued  that  a  Uberal 
education  In  the  humaniUea  belongs  at  the 
center  of  any  college  curriculum.  He  haa 
peralatently  quoted  Jefferson's  views  on  the 
indispensabillty  of  education  to  democratic 
dtlaenahlp. 

On  those  questions— and  on  such  lesser 
Issues  as  the  crucial  role  of  the  principal  in 
^^fifitoiiiwy  the  character  of  a  school— Ben- 
nett makes  admirable  sense.  Nonetheless,  he 
has  to  be  the  eaiiy  nominee  for  the  dubious 
award  as  the  James  Watt  of  the  second 
Reagan  Cabinet,  the  man  who  egreglously 
and  almost  Joyously  outragea  the  public  by 
what  he  says. 

Bennett  haa  been  in  office  only  a  few 
days,  but  his  style  is  already  clear.  He  takes 
a  questionable  policy.  attempU  to  disguise 
Ite  real  purpose,  and  then  demagogues  or 
defames  those  who  are  affected  by  It.  That 
to  the  easence  of  Wattlsm. 

The  policy  In  question  Is  the  Reagan  ad- 
minlatrmtlon's  decision  to  reduce  tu  project- 
ed budget  defldt  for  next  year  by  slightly 
over  1  percent  by  knocking  more  than  1  mil- 
lion studenU  out  of  the  college  loan,  grant 
and  work-study  programs. 

In  his  first  press  conference.  BenneU  said 
he  would  "actively"  support  the  proposed 
cuts  before  Ooogress.  because  he  thought 
they  were  necessary  In  view  of  the  overall 
budget  situation.  Had  he  stopped  there,  he 
might  have  been  forgiven,  but  Bennett 
rushed  on  to  argue  that  these  cuts  were  sub- 
stantively right  and  equitably  balanced. 
They  plainly  are  noC 

The  proposal  to  cap  the  eligible  family 
income  dose  to  the  median  national  income. 
regardlesB  of  how  many  children  in  the 
family  are  seeking  college  educations,  vio- 
lates r^nntmnn  aenss.  Obvlously,  the  squeeae 
on  a  $M.000  family  with  three  college  stu- 
dents (ineligible  under  the  administration 
rule)  U  greater  than  the  family  of  tM.OOO 
with  one  student  (eligible  for  everything). 

BenneU  was  forced  to  omcede  that.  "For 
those  families  which  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  provide  support  for  one  child 
going  to  college,  with  perhaps  two  or  three 
others  [waiting],  they're  going  to  have  to 
tighten  the  belt  even  further." 

But  Bennett  ratlooaliaed  that  belt-tight- 
ening on  grounds  that  limited  funds  ought 
to  be  preserved  for  the  neediest  families. 
Quertionlng  the  cost  of  education  at  private 
collegee.  he  said  that  forcing  some  students 
to  leave  those  schools  for  less  expensive 
public  universities  was  Justified  because, 
above  all.  "this  administration  Is  saying  that 
we  want  to  provide  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  go  to  college  who  might  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  go  to  college  ...  at  aU." 

That's  a  nice  populist  argument,  but  it 
happens  to  be  malarkey.  What  the  Reagan 
administration  is  proposing  is  to  require  an 
increased  family  contribution  to  the  Pell 
Orant  program— 18  percent  of  the  first 
$5,000  of  discretionary  income,  instead  of 
the  current  11  percent. 

Pell  Orants  are.  to  quote  Bennett's  own 
department,  "principally  designed  to  pro- 
mote access  to  postseeondary  education  for 
low-income  students."  Under  the  Reagan 
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proposal,  those  low-inoooie  famiUea  would 
be  asked  to  come  up  with  an  extra  $U0  a 
year  frtxn  their  $6,000  "diserstlODary 
income"  to  send  a  child  to  schooL  Where 
are  they  to  find  the  money?  Bennett  doaant 
say.  All  he  says  is  that  "you  cannot  make 
cuU  without  making  cuts." 

No.  I  mtrrr-^*  That  Is  not  all  he  said. 
Like  Jamea  Watt  before  him.  Bennett  could 
not  reaist  ti  mi  rasing  hia  contempt  for  thoae 
his  department  Is  supposed  to  be  serving. 
The  cuts  "may  require,  for  some  studsnta. 
divestiture  of  certain  sorts  stereo  divesti- 
ture, automobile  divestiture,  three  weeks  at 
the  beach  divestiture.",  he  said. 

That  statement  caused  outrage  among  the 
StudenU  at  Oregoo  State  University,  when  I 
was  there  last  week.  It  was  the  old  stereo- 
type of  the  idle,  fun-loving,  indolent 
youth— and  it  aggravated  the  ball  out  of  the 
student  bellhop  at  the  motel  in  Corvallla 
who  was  working  his  way  through  sebool 
with  the  help  of  one  of  those  PeO  Oranta 
And  it  came  up  constantly  In  conversations 
on  campus. 

That  makes  me  think  Bennett  Is  another 
Jim  Watt  in  a  different  sense:  he  is  gotog  to 
become  a  terrible  poUtlcal  burden  to  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party,  whkh  Is  trytng  to 
itself  the  party  of  middle^aas 

Nothliw  is  more  important  to : 
famUlea  than  the  oppostunlty  for  their  klda 
to  go  to  Bollegt.  and  iToM«*»«g  preoceuplss 
most  parenU  more  than  the  wany  about 
how  they  will  flnanoe  those  edawtlons. 

When  Bennett  takaa  his  cheap  abots  at 
thoae  StudenU  and  tells  their  fknUles  to 
tighten  their  belts,  be  is  taking  dsad  aim  at 
the  American  dream— and  at  RepuhMBana* 
aspiratioiw  to  speak  for  the  new  majortty. 

If  Watt  on  the  environment  waa  bad  news 
for  the  OOP,  this  guy  has  the  earmarks  of 
being  a  disaster.  Bring  back  Terrel  Bdl— 
and  quick.* 
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•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Dllxioia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  ilnoe  the  depreaskm  has  our  Na- 
tion's agrleulturml  aector  experienced 
such  troubled,  and  potentially  devaa- 
tatlng  tiiw— 

Our  fanners'  credit  problems  are  a 
hot  topic  of  discussion  these  days,  as 
evidenced  by  the  movies  from  Holly- 
wood, and  the  faces  of  dlstraucht 
fanners  gradnc  the  covers  of  national 
"fUT^"—  However,  we  must  not  let 
this  matter  go  the  way  of  other  for- 
merly vogue  topics.  We  are  not  talking 
about  music  celebrities,  breakdandng, 
or  new  fashions— we  are  talking  about 
an  American  institution  and  a  way  of 
life. 

This  problem  Is  not  new.  Many  of 
our  Nation's  farmers,  particularly  in 
the  Midwestern  Farm  Belt,  have  been 
experiencing  hard  times  and  credit  dif- 
ficulties for  the  past  several  years. 
The  boom  times  of  the  107O's  in  terms 
of  land,  prices,  and  exports  are  limg 
gone.  They  have  been  replaced  by 
sinking  land  prices  and  equity,  stag- 
nant   prices    for    products,    and    an 
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export  maiket  which  is  showing  signs 
of  decay. 

The  pressures  of  the  last  few  years 
have  built  to  a  point  where  a  frighten- 
ing peromtage  of  our  farmers  are  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  A  recent 
survey  issued  by  the  Farm  Journal 
states  that  42  percent  of  farmers  In 
the  north-central  region  are  headed 
toward  Insolvency  and  may  not  make 
it  through  the  next  2  to  3  years.  There 
is  no  telling  how  many  may  be  gone  by 
April  if  action  is  not  taken  soon. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  our  current 
administration,  the  farmers  who  are 
facing  extension  are  not  all  poor  man- 
agers who  do  not  belong  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  The  crushing  burden 
of  high  Interest  rates,  poor  prices,  and 
a  fhr*"^i'*g  export  market  have 
brought  even  the  best  of  farmers  to 
their  kneea.  This  situation  is  a  prime 
illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  Reagan- 
omles:  it  has  left  our  fanners  only  a 
trickle  of  relief  and  hope. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  17th 
District  of  Illinois.  I  am  painfully 
aware  of  the  close  link  that  exists  be- 
tween our  agricultural  sector  and  our 
communities.  Small  businesses  and 
large  industries  which  depend  on  the 
purdiasing  power  of  our  farmers  have 
been  devastated.  Unable  to  sell  their 
products  to  American  farmers  or  com- 
pete with  foreign  manufacturers  over- 
seas, they  have  been  forced  to  make 
difficult  economic  choices.  These 
choloes.  layoffs,  shutdowns,  and  in  the 
case  of  my  district— closings,  leave 
thousands  of  dtlaens  without  work  or 
means  to  care  for  their  families. 

As  you  know,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  recently  issued  additional 
farm  credit  initiatives  to  assist  our 
troubled  farmers.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  farm  credit  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  administration  last  No- 
vember. However,  that  is  analogous  to 
sajring  that  death  by  natural  causes  is 
preferable  to  being  struck  by  light- 
ning. The  additional  initiatives  only 
slightly  improve  the  odds  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  In  need  of  loan  re- 
scheduling, snd  are  virtually  worthless 
for  those  farmers  who  must  have  oper- 
a^Qg  capital  to  get  this  year's  crop  in 
the  field. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  adminis- 
tration  budget  for  fiscal  year  I9M  in- 
cludes a  drastic  cutback  in  funding  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHAl  operating  loans,  while  strip- 
ping a  number  of  other  worthwhile 
farm  programs.  They  have  wiped  their 
hands  of  this  matter,  in  essence  saying 
the  hell  with  those  farmers  who  can't 
take  care  of  business— we  won't  miss 
them  when  they're  gone. 

WeU.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  teU 
you  that  these  farmers  wiU  be  sorely 
missed.  And  not  Just  by  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  but  by  local  industry, 
small  businesses,  rural  banks— if  their 
doors  are  still  open— and  inevitably 
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the  consuming  public  In  addition,  we 
open  the  doors  for  the  increased  con- 
trol of  our  agricultural  sector  in  the 
hands  of  an  elite  few.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  beneficial,  either  socially 
or  economically.  The  individuals  who 
operate  our  small  and  medium-siaed 
farms  are  a  vital  part  of  the  life  and 
continued  existence  of  American  rural 
communities. 

That  is  why  I  have  Joined  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
legislation  which  would  provide  sub- 
stantive relief  to  our  hard-pressed 
farmers.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide three  things:  For  producers  of 
198S  crops,  advance  price  support 
loans  of  up  to  SO  percent  with  interest 
at  the  normal  CCC  interest  rate  levels, 
additional  funding  for  Federal  guaran- 
tees of  liwns  provided  through  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  commerdal 
banks,  snd  instructions  to  the  USDA 
to  use  all  possible  avenues  and  q>eed 
to  implement  this  progrsm. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.  Keep  in  mind  that  every  day, 
22  families  in  our  Nation  must  give  up 
their  farm— not  counting  those  farm- 
ers who  obtain  credit  through  com- 
mercial lenders.  The  chotoe  is  ours;  I 
believe  that  we  must  act  swiftly  to  pre- 
serve the  livelihood  of  our  Nation's 
farmers.* 
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•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  have  an  editorial  for  the 
Blue  brings  Examiner  reprinted  in 
the  CoHOBEssioif  AL  RacoBO.  It  makes 
the  point  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill, 
whether  one  is  having  an  abortion,  or 
if  one  is  fighting  the  pro-choice  move- 
ment. It  is  a  good  editorial  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House. 

(By  Kim  Sexton) 

I  believe  that  a  fetus  is  a  developing 
human  being,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  a 
human  being  at  any  stage  of  life. 

I  have  to  repeat  God's  command  that  I 
used  in  my  death  penalty  column:  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kill." 

The  commandment,  wliich  is  the  most  se- 
rious one  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  did  not 
cite  exceptions. 

I  can  understand  why  some  pregnant 
women  would  not  want  to  deliver  an  un- 
wanted child,  eq>ecially  in  a  case  of  incest 
or  rape. 

However,  there  are  many  couples  who  are 
unable  to  have  children  who  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  adopt.  Unwanted  chil- 
dren should  be  offered  for  that  purpose 
rather  than  sacrificed. 

And.  while  I  certainly  detest  the  thought 
of  tax-supported  abortion  and  hate  the 
sight  of  abortion  clinics,  I  cannot  condone 
violence  against  those  who  favor  the  prac- 
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tioe.  We  have  direction  from  higher  author- 
ity on  how  we  treat  neitfibois.  too. 

I  believe  tax  money  should  be  spent  on 
education  to  prevent  unwanted  Urths.  We 
should  strengthen  the  battle  against  un- 
wsnted  teenage  pregnancy,  incest  and  rape. 

Finally,  I  do  favor  laws  prohibiting  abor- 
tion. 

What  is  your  opinion?  Address  them  to  me 
in  care  of  The  Examiner,  P.O.  Box  1067, 
Blue  Springs.  Mo.  S4016.O 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 


MART  GORDON,  PREEMINENT 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 
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Jfonday.  F^truary  25. 1995 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  privileged  to  pay 
tribute  to  Miss  Mary  Gordon,  who  re- 
cently retired  from  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  serving  the  people  of 
Suffolk  County. 

Miss  Gordon  began  her  48-year 
career  in  the  Huntington  Town  home 
relief  office  on  November  1.  1936.  On 
March  1.  1942,  she  transferred  to  the 
Suffolk  Department  of  Social  Servloes. 
which  was  then  known  as  the  deport- 
ment of  public  welfare.  She  rose 
through  the  ranks,  becoming  director 
of  social  services  in  1967  and  assistant 
commissioner  in  1974. 

Although  Miss  Gonkm  has  officially 
retired  from  her  post  as  assistant  cnn- 
mlssioner.  it  is  no  surprise  to  those 
who  know  her  that  she  will  continue 
to  give  f redy  of  her  time  and  enogy 
to  the  variety  of  causes  to  which  she 
has  been  so  committed.  As  a  member 
of  the  advisory  oouncfl  or  board  of  di- 
rectors of  so  many  of  the  servioe  orga- 
nizations on  which  Long  Islanders 
depend,  including  Catholic  Charities. 
Salvation  Army,  Health  Services  at 
Home,  Inc.,  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteers  Program,  and 
the  Huntington  Town  Red  Cross,  she 
wHl  continue  to  offer  her  support, 
advice,  enthusiasm,  and  time. 

Through  all  these  activities,  as 
through  her  career,  shines  her  excep- 
tional knowledge.  Judgment,  compas- 
sion, and  professional  perfotmanoe, 
which  has  earned  her  the  reject  and 
admiration  of  her  colleagues,  not  only 
in  Suffolk  Coimty,  but  throughout 
New  York  State. 

BClss  Gordon  has  epitomized  the 
ideal  of  public  service  and  provided  in- 
spiration to  others  who  have  sought 
this  service  as  a  career.  She  has  set  a 
standard  to  which  all  Americans  who 
enter  public  service  should  aspire. 

It  is  with  my  utmost  respect  and 
gratitude  that  I  herewith  conunemo- 
rate  Miss  Muy  Gordon's  distinguished 
career.* 
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•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  statement  of  cmoem 
which  crttldaes  the  n.8.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral Anwrira  and  the  Caribbean  and 
which  has  been  endmsed  to  date  by  81 
Judges,  law  profwson,  and  attorneys 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  These  indi- 
viduals have  Joined  In  the  f onnatton 
of  a  Lawyers  Committee  on  UjS.  Policy 
in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
to  monitor  American  actions  in  the 
region. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  im- 
portant statement: 
BaoBtBn  ow  nn  Iuxbslitt  or  XJwraa 

SxaxBS  PoucT  Bi  ConasL  ammtoj  tmm 


The  undenigned  iteisons  and  ocganisa- 
tlana,  being  part  of  the  legal  wwimimlty. 
and  concerned  with  the  lawlessness  of  the 
United  States  government's  aetkms  and  In- 
tentlona  regarding  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  In  general,  and  Nieangoa  in  par- 
ticular, subscribe  to  the  foOowfng 


It  has  long  been  a  stated  laluuiple  of  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  and  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  worid  that  rdatkms  between 
sovereign  iwlfpfiidfnt  natlcna  be  gDvemed 
Iqr  the  precepts  of  intematlaaal  law.  This 
indndes  huumlng  treaties  and  observing  es- 
tablished customary  practieea.  Staioe  Worid 
War  n.  this  body  of  law.  through  the  mitia- 
ttve  of  the  United  States  and  Its  alUes,  has 
InoanMcated  the  principles  of  non-assrea- 
skm  between  sovereign  states,  the  invtolaba- 
ity  of  natioDal  boundarlea.  and  the  doctrine 
of  noDlntervcntkm  in  the  Intenial  affairs  of 
other  natloaa.  Documents  which  incorpo- 
rate theae  principles  to  wbkh  the  Uhited 
Statea  is  signatory  indode.  among  others, 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Charter  of 
the  Organisation  of  American  Statea,  and 
the  Charter  of  the  Nuremberg  TtibanaL 

Further,  the  United  States,  through  lU 
own  VrglrTV**^  and  Constmitlon.  has  limit- 
ed the  free  hand  of  its  various  Aitalnistra- 
tioos  to  engage  in  acts  of  war.  These  Umlta- 
tkms  taMdude  Artkde  I.  Sec  S,  Oaose  11  (the 
War  Powers  Clause)  of  the  Oonstttotion. 
whkii  prohibits  the  government  from  en- 
gaging in  war  without  the  assent  of  Con- 
greas;  the  Neutrality  Act.  18  UBC  iOM. 
which  iKOhiblts  the  launching  of  armed  ex- 
peditions sgainst  countries  with  whkb  the 
United  States  is  at  peace:  the  Boland 
Amendment,  which  bars  use  of  funds  for 
covert  activities  designed  to  overthrow  a  for- 
eign government:  and  Artlde  VI.  Sec  3  of 
the  ConsUtutlon.  which  gives  treaties  equal 
stature  with  domestic  law. 

The  present  Administration  has  taken  ac- 
tions and  has  threatened  further  actions  in 
Central  America,  and  espfrially  with  regard 
to  Nicaragua,  that  are  in  disregard  of  the 
above  international  and  internal  legal 
norms. 

As  pertains  to  Nicaragua,  these  actions  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  the  following 
(as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press): 
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Mlninc  the  hwtoon  of  Nlnnfua. 

Flnandnc.  tralnlnc  and  diraeUns  1S.000 
"contna"  openUnc  mlUUiUy  Mainst  Nica- 
ratua  (ram  baaea  In  Hooduna  oooatructed 
by  Um  United  SUtaa. 

Uainc  CIA  tran^ort  In  attacks  on  Nicara- 
guan  fuel  depots.  ^ 

Orderinc  overfllghU  of  United  States  spy 
planes  and  uidng  sonic  booms  to  terrortae 
the  Nlcaracuan  population. 

Tralnlnc  "oontraa"  In  methods  of  assassi- 
nation of  Nleaiacuan  civilian  of fldala. 

Threatening  military  action  against  Nica- 
ragua or  its  trading  partners  if  the  United 
Statea  suspeeU  certain  weapons  are  being 
Imported  or  deployed  by  Nicaragua. 

Threatening  military  action  against  NIcar 
ragua  if  It  would  appear  to  be  sucoeasful  In 
any  >— -ftg"  against  the  "contras"  on  Nlo- 
araguanaoiL  _ 

Ordering  incuialons  of  the  United  States 
fleet  into  Nlcaraguan  territorial  waters. 

«ftrg*"g  maneuvers  of  the  United  Statea 
fleet  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  maneu- 
vers of  United  Statea  land  foroea  in  Hondu- 
ras and  the  Caribbean,  (or  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  int'T"*'*«**"g  Nicaragua  and  strain- 
log  its  reaouroes. 

AU  of  the  above  aetloqs  and  threats  have 
taken  place  without  prior  Coogresslnnal  ap- 
proval against  a  nation,  mcaragua.  with 
whom  we  are  at  peace,  with  whom  we  have 
fuU  dlplomatlr  rdattcos.  and  who  has  in  no 
way  threatened  any  of  our  nationals,  prop- 
erty, or  territorial  boundarlea. 

What  la  perhapa  moat  diBturbing  to  thooe 
of  us  In  the  taval  community  Is  the  position 
of  thte  A(hnlni8tration  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned natlooal  and  international  proscrip- 
tions do  not  apply  in  our  relations  with  the 
countries  of  lAtin  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an. These  nations  are  demeanlngly  por- 
trayed as  being  In  "our  own  backyard."  This 
Administration  frequently  dtes  "The 
Ifouoe  Doctrine"  as  if  It  were  a  legal  Justl- 
fleation  of  our  position,  whcieas  tt  is  no 
more  than  a  unOatetal  asaerUon  of  United 
Statea  hegemony  totally  rejected  by  aU 
other  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  recent  United  States  military  sucoem 
In  Grenada  and  President  Reagan's  reeleo- 
tlon  have  emboldened  this  Administration 
to  adopt  openly  a  poUey  of  "ml^t-makea- 
rlght"  In  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
We  condemn  this  policy  for  the  following 
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Curtis,  aeth  District  Court  Hon.  Rufus 
Ortffin.  3«th  District  Court.  Hon.  Clarice 
jobea.  3rd  Circuit  Court  Hon.  David 
Kerwin.  Detroit  Recorder's  Court  Hon. 
James  Montante.  Srd  Circuit  Court  (Re- 
tired): Hon.  Claudia  House  ICoroom.  Dele- 
gate Association  of  American  Jurists:  Hon. 
Justin  Raviti,  Detroit  Recorder's  Court 
Hon.  VesU  Svenson.  seth  District  Court 

Law  Professors:  Prof.  Alex  Alehilkoff.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan:  Prof.  Robert  Brown. 
University  of  Detroit  Vnt.  WOllam  Bum- 
ham.  Wayne  State  Univerritr.  Pra(.  Joseph 
Daoust  University  at  Detroit  Prof.  WUUam 
Downs.  University  ot  Detroit  Pro(.  Robert 
Olennon.  Wayne  State  Untvenltr.  Pra(. 
Ounther  HandL  International  Law.  Wayne 
State  Unhrersity:  Pro(.  Dorean  Koenlg. 
Cooley  Law  Sdiool:  Prof.  Bdward  little- 
John.  Wayne  State  Unlveraitr.  Prof.  Harold 
Norris.  Detroit  College  of  Law;  Prof.  Jbhn 
Reifenberc  International  Iaw,  Detroit  Col- 
lege of  Lavr.  Prof.  Robert  Sedler.  Wayne 
State  Unlveialty:  Prof.  Vtnoent  A.  Wdlman. 
Wayne  State  Unlverritr  Prof.  Bdwaid  Wise. 
Wayne  State  University. 

Officers  of  Legal  Organfriniir  Anthony 
Adams,  president  Detroit  Chapter.  National 
Conference  of  Black  Lawyers:  Maria  AUaro. 
chair.  Latin  American  Aetlvttlaa  Secttan  of 
State  Bar  (ID  onlyK  Mary  Ann  Arsenault 
chair.  Lawyers  Oanmlttee  on  Nueloar 
Poller.  Leonard  Bsqulna.  prm Want.  I^nalnc 
Chapter.  National  lawyers  Oolld:  DonniB  D. 
Jamea.  pteaMent  Detroit  Chapter.  Nathmal 
Lawyen  Guild:  Stuart  Lev.  vakaapenan. 
steering  committee.  Ann  Arbor  Chapter.  Nar 
tional  lAwyers  GuOdc  Joaaph  Lopea.  dialr- 
elect  Utln  Aaaettaan  AetMtlsa  SeetloB  ei 
SUte  Bar  (ID  only):  MIgud  Ortls.  treasurer. 
lAtln  American  Aetlvltlea  Secttan  of  State 
Bar  (ID  only):  Ned  Smokier,  aecretary, 
Latin  American  Activities  Section  of  State 
Bar  (ID  only).* 
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denU  with  over  2.700  employers.  The 
tremendoua  mioeeM  of  the  prognun 
hM  led  to  the  ezpanalon  of  coopera- 
tive education  to  Include  a  number  of 
graduate  and  prof  eialonal  curricula  as 
well  as  programa  in  Unhrenlty  College. 
I  am  himored  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity on  the  75th  anniversary  of  co- 
operative education,  and  do  wish  them 
continued  success  and  good  fortune  In 
the  provision  of  an  exceptional  educa- 
tional experience  to  those  who  desire 
It  In  the  years  to  come.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVKR8ART  OF  CO- 
OPERATIVB  KDUCATION  AT 
NORTHEASTERN  DNIYERSITY 


UM 


1.  It  Is  against  United  States  and  interna- 
tional law. 

a.  It  causes  great  suffering  among  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

3.  It  threatem  to  embroil  the  United 
Statea  and  other  eountrlea  in  war. 

4.  It  destabilises  the  world  legal  order  and 
threatens  wortd  peace. 

5.  It  ultimately  threatens  the  security  of 
the  United  Statea. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  subscribed  to  the 
proposition  that  adherence  to  International 
law  enhannee  both  national  and  internation- 
al security. 

We  call  upon  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  immediately  cease  all  the  aforemen- 
tioned violations  of  national  and  interna- 
tional law:  to  announce  Its  intentions  to 
abide  by  the  precepts  of  such  laws  In  spirit 
and  fact  to  partidpate  In  the  pioceedlngs 
before  the  Intematlooal  Court  of  Justice 
(World  CTourt)  involving  the  Nicaragua  ques- 
tion: and  to  abide  by  the  May  1964  prelimi- 
nary injunction  issued  by  the  World  Court 
prohibiting  United  States  support  of  Contra 
attacks  and  the  mining  of  Nicaragua  har- 
bors. 

Judges  Hon.  George  Crockett  m.  Detroit 
Recorder's    Court    Hon.    Daphne    Means 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

rATrm 
Jfofiday,  F^brvart  U.  IMS 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  year  marks  the  7ftth  annhrersap 
ry  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
gram at  Northeastern  Uhlvenlty  In 
Boston.  MA.  This  is  an  occasion 
worthy  of  special  notice  by  Members 
of  this  House. 

Northeastern  University  was  found- 
ed in  1800  with  the  guiding  principle 
that  the  opportunity  to  acquire  qual- 
ity higher  education  should  be  avaO- 
able  to  all  who  desire  it.  As  an  exten- 
sion of  this  bask:  philosophy,  the  coop- 
erative edueatton  program  was  formed 
in  1000.  Since  a  significant  porUon  of 
its  student  body  was  unable  to  devote 
their  time  to  full-time  study,  the  "eam 
while  you  learn"  concept  was  devel- 
oped In  an  effort  to  serve  their  special 
needs. 

Over  the  years.  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity has  grown  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  institutions  In  the  world 
offering  cooperative  education,  each 
year  placing  approximately  0,600  stu- 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  CYPRUS  ARE 
STILL  WITH  US 


HON.  Wli  S.  BROOMFIELD 
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Monday.  Fettntary  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIEU}.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  greatly  troubled  by  the  failure  of 
the  recent  hU^  level  talks  between 
the  Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriote  on 
the  question  of  Cyprus.  It  appears 
that  there  was  confusion  regvding 
the  nature  of  the  recent  talks.  This 
failure  is  a  (Usappointment  to  all  of  us 
in  the  Oongreas  who  want  to  resolve 
the  dilemma  of  Cyprus. 

UJf.  Secretary  General  Peres  de 
Cuellar  is  deei^  committed  to  resolv- 
ing the  long-festering  problems  on 
Cyprus  and  has  devoted  much  time  to 
this  important  Issue.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts.  He  is  mandat- 
ed by  relevant  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  a  special  mteion  in 
search  of  a  solution  to  the  questions  of 
Cyprus.  The  sidution  must  be  compati- 
ble with  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  XJJH.  charter  and  of  spedflc  resolu- 
tions on  Cyprus. 

These  call  for  the  respect  of  the  in- 
dependence, sovereignty  and  terrori- 
torlal  Integrity  of  that  island.  Mr.  de 
Cuellar  is  also  woridng  for  the  removal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  that  small 


It  is  vital  that  progress  be  made  in 
future  negotiations.  Much  is  at  stake. 
The  thousands  of  Turkish  troops  who 
now  Illegally  occupy  the  Island  must 
be  removed.  Even  the  Turklah-Cypri- 
ots  themselves  want  those  forces  to  go 
home.  In  addition,  a  solution  must  be 
found  to  the  question  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  thousands  of  Turkish 
colcmlaers  who  have  been  brought 
from  Tui^ey  and  settled  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Greek-Cypriots  who  were 
forced  out  by  the  invading  Turkish 
forces  In  1974. 

Regarding  the  important  issue  of 
territory,  something  must  be  done 
about  the  unnecessarily  large  area 
now  being  administered  by  the  Turk- 
Ish-Cypriot  community.  A  solution  to 
this  issue  will  help  to  accommodate 
the  retxim  of  Oreek-Cypriot  refugees 
to  their  propoties  and  also  reflect 
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more  fairly  the  reqyectlve  size  of  the 
two  Cypriot  communities. 

Although  much  progress  was  expect- 
ed at  the  recent  high-level  talks,  very 
little  was  actually  accomplished.  Al- 
though It  is  futile  to  try  to  point  the 
finger  at  who  was  resptmslble  for  the 
impasse  in  the  talks,  the  involved  par- 
ties should  be  perfectly  clear  about 
the  ground  rules  for  future  negotia- 
tions. What  is  Important  at  this  point 
is  that  both  sides  in  the  discussion  re- 
commit themselves  to  continuing  the 
process  of  negotiating.  Only  by  con- 
tinuing their  commitment  to  resolving 
the  complex  problem  of  Cyprus  can  ul- 
timate success  be  gained.  We  all  know 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
time  for  action  is  now. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
Ore^-Cyprlot  negotiators  acon>ted 
Mr.  de  Cuellar's  offer  to  meet  again 
with  the  Turidsh-Cypriot  side. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  Insightful 
Christian  Science  Monitor  article  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

(FVom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan. 

24.19051 

CmusUinTT 

It  had  already  been  a  long,  bard  road  for 
Cyprus  as  It  sou^t  to  regain  a  measure  of 
unity  after  the  turbulence  of  the  past  30 
years.  The  breakdown  of  talks  after  last 
week's  four-day  meeting  at  the  UN  shows 
the  road  ahead  remains  similarly  difficult 
as  Greek  and  Tui^isb  Cypriots  seek  to  put 
behind  them  Ingrained  suspicions  of  each 
other. 

Spedflc  steps  do  exist  which  should  be 
taken  to  get  the  peace  talks  bade  on  trat^ 
After  a  cooling-of  f  period  of  a  few  we^s. 
UN  Secretary-Genoral  JSvier  Peres  de  Cuel- 
lar should  wetk.  renewed  talks,  which  ought 
to  build  on  the  progress  patiently  made  over 
the  past  year.  The  United  States  and  other 
NATO  members  should  more  strongly  pres- 
sure both  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Island's 
parent  nations,  to  bring  about  a  willingnem 
to  compromise. 

In  addition,  both  sides  should  begin  the 
next  round  of  talks  with  an  expectation  of 
'*ir''—^"g  major  unresolved  issues:  What 
nations  or  Interaatlonal  body  would  guaran- 
tee an  agreement  when  and  how  Turkish 
troops  would  be  withdrawn,  and  which  par- 
cels of  land  TurUab  Cypriots  would  return 
to  Greek  Cypriote.  There  should  be  no  ex- 
pectation on  either  side  of  signing  an  agree- 
ment before  such  vital  points  are  adjudicat- 
ed. 

In  any  future  negotiations  It  is  wientlsl 
that  both  sides  exhibit  reasonableness,  a 
commodity  too  o(ten  absent  in  last  week's 
talks. 

Although  last  week's  Cyprus  talks  did  col- 
lapae.  there  are  some  poslttve  elements.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  were  held  at  all  Is  a 
positive  sign.  Then,  too,  the  Cyprus  case 
shows  that  the  UN.  despite  frequent  criti- 
cism, can  play  a  role  In  some  Instances  of 
international  dispute.  For  31  years  UN 
forces  have  been  patrolling  a  llS-mQe-long 
buffer  sone  that  divides  Greek  Cypriots  and 
Turkish  Cypriots,  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
fighting  between  the  two. 

This  may  be  an  era  In  which  it  is  the  UN 
Secretary-General,  now  Peres  de  Cuellar, 
rather  than  the  General  Assembly  or  the 
Security  Council,  that  plays  the  key  role  in 
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peace  efforts.  In  some  cases  both  sides  in  a 
dtapute  are  willing  now  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  try  to  obtain  a  settlement 
but  are  unwilling  to  allow  the  fuO  UN  to 
become  involved. 

In  recent  months  Mr.  Ptm  de  Cuellar 
held  several  separate  preliminary  talks  with 
Creek  and  Tuitdah  Cypriot  leaders,  aimed  at 
winfeing  out  a  peaceful  aettlement  along  the 
lines  of  a  federated  republic,  with  one  feder- 
al government  and  two  ethnic  states.  Most 
fstfnrifi'  to  the  proposal  was  a  tradeoff  of 
Interests,  with  each  side  to  make  conces- 
sions to  gain  something  it  considered  more 
Important 

Under  the  plan,  which  still  appears  a 
sound  framework  for  ultimate  agreement 
the  TurUsb  Cypriots,  the  island's  minority, 
would  trade  some  of  their  land  for  security. 
In  the  form  of  participation  in  a  new  and 
federated  government  and  security  guaran- 
tees from  other  nations. 

In  return.  Greek  CyprioU  vouM  cede 
some  of  the  political  control  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  in  the  lalaad's  government 
The  proposal  calls  for  two  separate  ststcs, 
Greek  and  Turkish,  within  the  framework 
of  an  overall  federal  government  which 
would  have  a  president  and  two  houses  of 
parliament 

The  wsmtiah  of  the  plan  are  not  new: 
During  the  Nixon  presidency  the  United 
States  proposed  a  similar  plan  for  Cyprus, 
and  the  idea  has  been  much  discussed  In  the 
Interim. 

It  U  in  the  West's  taiterests  to  see  that  a 
settlement  Is  readied  in  the  dispate.  which 
has  been  going  on  since  1969  when  Greek 
and  Turicish  Cypriots  began  flghUng  each 
other.  The  situation  was  exacerbated  11 
years  later,  when  OnA  otBem  staged  a 
coup  and  sought  to  unite  the  island  with 
Greece:  Ave  days  later,  Turkey  invaded  and 
occupied  neaiiy  half  the  Island. 

Since  that  time  rdatlona  between  Ctaeeoe 
and  Turkey  have  been  at  a  virtual  sword's 
potat,  which  Is  partldulaily  difficult  Inas- 
much as  they  are  suppoaed  to  f  onn  together 
the  eastern  bulwark  of  the  North  Atlantle 
Treaty  Organisation.  Western  diplnmats 
have  considered  the  Cyprus  iarae  one  of  the 
worid's  Ions-running  disputes,  as  fedlnai 
ran  hl^  on  both  aides  and  there  appeared 
litUe  evidence  of  flexibility. 

But  peacekeeping  tries  have  been  made 
anyway.  We  trust  the  eventa  of  recent 
months,  ooui4ed  with  those  of  the  future, 
wiU  prove  the  wisdom  o(  continuing  to  make 
ane((orto 


DONT  CX7T  FEDERAL  WORKER 
PAY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 
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Ifonday.  Febmary  25. 1985 
•  Mr.  DTBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  read  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1008  budget 
pnHKisal  to  reduce  dvn  service  com- 
pensation. The  letter  eloquently  testi- 
fies to  the  irrationality  of  the  adminis- 
tration's i4>proaeh  to  the  Government 
work  force.  It  should,  since  It  is  writ- 
ten by  an  experienced  program  ana- 
lyst with  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 
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Time  and  again,  during  the  last  4 
years,  the  Congress  has  had  to  defend 
dvil  servants  against  unjustified  re- 
ductions in  health  benefits,  pay  scales, 
pensions,  and  other  forms  of  compen- 
sation. We  have  had  to  curb  the  Pen- 
tagon's headlong  rush  to  "o(mtract 
out"  dvil  service  Jobs  to  private  sector 
contractors.  We  have  had  to  moderate 
the  administration's  usually  wasteful 
and  always  brutal  reductlon-in-foroe 
(campaign,  by  whldi  the  administra- 
tion atteovts  to  eliminate  the  work 
force  required  to  carry  out  programs  it 
has  been  tmable  to  terminate. 

Each  of  these  threats  to  Federal 
workers  has  come  to  us  wrapped  in  the 
rtietoric  of  "reforms"  intended  to  save 
the  taxpayer  unnecessary  expense.  Ev- 
eryone supports  the  notkm  of  reform. 
I  am  sure  you  share  my  commitment 
to  flimlnatlng  every  dollar  of  waste 
and  abuse  from  Government  program 
expenses,  I  believe  you  and  my  col- 
leagues agree  with  me  that  ttoe  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  can  and  should  be  get- 
ting more  for  their  taxes.  And  I  am 
confident  that  we  in  the  Congress  wfll 
wdoome  every  proposal  for  Increasing 
the  effideney  of  the  executive  branch. 

But  as  Mr.  Rosenberg's  letter  points 
out.  the  administration's  proposals  are 
not  guided  by  a  limg-term  view  of  in- 
creasing efficiency  or  eliminating 
waste.  Hie  proposals  are  simply  naked 
attempts  to  cut  the  administration's 
defkits  by  cutting  its  labor  costs.  And 
since  they  would  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  career  service  and  driving 
competent  workers  from  the  Federal 
work  force,  the  pnvosals  are  "penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish."  If  we  had  ap- 
proved the  admlnistratkn's  past  re- 
quests, the  American  taxpayers  would 
be  getting  less,  not  more,  fen-  their 
money. 

I  intoid  to  continue  my  defense  of 
the  career  dvO  service  and  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  efforts  to 
unilaterally  cut  compensation  I  sm 
pleased,  therefore,  to  submit  tor  the 
OoaomsioiiAL  Rbx»d  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Rosenberg's  letto-.  and  hope  that  it 
will  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
dedication  of  oar  career  dvil  servants 
is  Uie  best  guarantee  of  efficient  gov- 
ernment that  we  can  offer  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer 

IFnm  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Jan.  99. 190S1 
DovT  Cut  PSboui.  WOBKSB  Pat 


Mitor  There  they  go  again. 

Like  evoT  other  president  who,  irtien 
faced  with  a  fiscal  dilemma,  looks  at  trtm- 
mtaig  salaries  and  benflts  of  dvO  servants  as 
a  quick  fix  sdutlan.  President  Reagan  Is 
baling  his  defldt  cutting  on  one  of  the  few 
groups  no  one  defends,  federal  employees. 

I  remember  LBJ,  Nixon,  Ford  and  Osrtcr 
trei^ng  us  like  whipping  boys  in  a  non-par- 
tisan fashion.  So  Mr.  Reagan's  proposals  are 
no  surprise.  What  is  surprising  is  the  scope 
of  these  proposals:  a  6  percent  pay  cut  and 
destruction  of  our  retirement  system.  What 
Is  also  surprisins  is  the  lack  of  outcry 
against  theae  proposals  in  your  editorial  and 
opinion  pages.  Surely  if  you  took  the  time 
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to  examine  the  following  f Met*  of  fe<lerml 
employment,  you  might  hmve  aome  probUif 
quecUona  to  aak. 

1.  Since  the  late  IMOa.  there  haa  been  a 
Pay  CotnparabiUty  Act  to  adjuat  federal  pay 
baaed  on  private  Industry  wagea.  Inflation, 
etc.  Under  thla  act.  an  agent  of  the  preal- 
dent  cornea  up  with  a  figure  that  the  preal- 
dent  can  modify.  Congreaa  can  override  a 
prealdentlal  propoaal  If  It  ia  contrary  to  his 
agent's  recommendation.  Almost  every  year 
the  president  has  lowered  the  recommenda- 
tion. I  do  not  recall  any  congreaslonal  over- 
ride. Thus,  this  OomparabOlty  Act  designed 
to  set  fair  wagea  for  federal  workers  be- 
oomea  a  starting  point  for  a  preaident's 
budget<uttlng  efforts. 

a.  The  federal  retirement  system  aUows 
federal  employees  to  retire  at  65  yean,  get- 
ting about  60  percent  of  your  hltfiest  three 
years'  salary.  It  oosU  the  federal  worker  7 
percent  of  pay.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  our 
version  of  Social  Security  beneflta  but  a  way 
to  encourage  career  aervioe  and  attract  good 
workers.  Sure,  there  have  been  abuses  such 
aa  "double  dipping."  but  these  i»obIems 
were  fllmhiat***  under  the  last  Sodal  Secu- 
rity amendment  I'd  like  to  see  a  corapartaon 
between  the  retirement  check  of  a  key- 
punch operator  at  Social  Security  and  one 
who  works  for  a  large  private  corporation 
like  IBM. 

I  wonder  if  Americans  want  qualified 
people  to  handle  such  things  as  Social  Secu- 
rity claims,  the  care  of  veterans  and  the 
other  myriad  federal  occupations. 

3.  Federal  employees  do  not  have  the 
right  to  bargain  oollecUvely.  like  private  in- 
dustry or  the  Postal  Service.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  engage  In  poUtical  action  by 
openly  supporting  candidatea.  debating 
issues,  etc  They  are  emasculated  by  law 
into  being  second-class  ciUaens. 

Federal  employees  sign  a  pledge  not  to 
strike,  thus  giving  away  a  fundamental  In- 
dustrial right  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
In  return,  a  new  federal  employee  can 
expect  not  what  was  promised  in  the  way  of 
retirement  benefits  and  fair  wages,  but  an 
Implicit  threat  that  if  the  economy  has  a 
problem,  the  conditions  of  employment  will 
be  unilaterally  changed. 

Every  year.  Congress  and  the  president  do 
the  appropriations  waits  with  funding  of 
federal  agencies.  Each  September  and  Octo- 
ber, we  hear  announcements,  we  have 
money,  we  can  work  tomorrow,  etc.  Con- 
gress and  the  president  use  our  budgets  as 
dice  In  a  crap  shoot  over  social  policy.  Why 
can't  Congress  and  the  administration  solve 
these  Issues  before  September  30,  when  the 
appropriation  runs  out? 

Here  at  Social  Security,  we  get  the  right 
check  to  the  right  person  over  9S  percent  of 
the  time.  How  many  goofs,  typos,  etc. 
appear  in  print  or  on  TV?  How  many  recalls 
are  there  of  cars,  washing  machines,  etc.? 
We  are  not  all  a  bunch  of  incompetent 
clowns  If  we  have  a  OS  percent  accuracy 
rate. 

Isn't  It  time  Americans  and  their  elected 
representatives  stop  denigrating  their  em- 
ployees and  stop  seeking  ways  to  reduce 
paychecks  and  benefits?  The  services  you 
save  may  be  your  own. 

JoaiPH  B.  RoaKmsao. 

Baltimore.* 
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•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  67 
yean  aco  an  February  34.  1918.  the 
people  of  Eatonia  eatabUahed  an  Inde- 
pendent nation,  free  of  the  domina- 
tion impoaed  on  them  for  centuriea  by 
the  Rusaiana.  Today.  I  am  privileged 
to  commonorate  thli  67th  anniversary 
of  Estonian  Independence  Day.  and  to 
focus  attention  on  the  heroism  and 
courage  of  the  Estonian  people,  who 
continue  to  struggle  and  to  pray  for 
the  day  when  Estonia  can  onoe  again 
Join  the  community  of  free  nations. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  a  free 
Estonia,  Estonians  and  their  allies 
bravely  defended  their  country  from 
attax^  by  the  Red  Army,  which, 
under  Loiln.  tried  to  force  c«nmu- 
nlsm  on  the  newly  independent 
nation.  On  February  2.  1920.  a  peace 
treaty  was  signed  between  the  new  Re- 
public of  Estonia  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  under  it  Russia  "agreed  to 
renounce  voluntarily  forever  all  rights 
over  Estonian  territory  and  people." 

The  Republic  of  Estonia  grew  and 
prospered  for  32  years,  but  sadly  in 
1940.  the  Soviet  Union  again  attacked 
and  invaded  this  country,  attempting 
to  destroy  the  culture,  religion,  and 
heritage  of  the  Estonian  people.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognised 
this  brutal  seisure  by  the  Communists, 
and  we.  as  Americans,  must  continue 
our  strong  protests  of  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Estonia  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communists. 

The  Estonian  American  National 
Council  has  Issued  a  statement  con- 
cerning human  and  national  rights  in 
Russian-occupied  Estonia,  and  that 
statement  follows: 

STSmiBirT  RaOAIBDIO  Cdssbiit  Situatiom 

oi  Kstons  >T  TWB  EsTomAii  Ambucam  Na- 

TioiiAL  Couwcn. 

"Never  in  the  eoune  of  eenturiet  have  the 
Eitonian  people  loet  thtlr  antenf  derire  for 
independence.  From  genentUtn  to  aenera- 
tion.  Metoniane  have  kept  aUve  the .  .  .  hope 
that  in  spite  0/  enOavement  and  oppretaion 
by  other  nationi,  the  Hme  will  come  in  Etto- 
nia  .  .  .  when  Kalev  toiO  come  home  to 
bring  hie  ditidren  happineaa. " 

With  such  timeless  conviction  begins  Esto- 
nia's Declaration  of  Independence,  pro- 
claiming Brtonla  a  free  democratic  republic 
on  February  34th.  1918.  On  that  day.  Kale- 
vipoeg.  the  hero  of  the  Brtonian  national 
epic  did  come  home  to  bring  his  people 
freedom  and  happiness.  An  unwavering 
desire  for  self-determination  and  freedom 
from  foreign  oppression  gave  the  Estonian 
people  the  strength  to  fight  for  independ- 
ence simultaneously  against  two  invaders- 
Bolshevik  Russia  and  the  Oerman  Landes- 
wehr.  Estonian  soldiers  overcame  these 
overwhelming  obstacles  and  defeated  both 
enemies. 

During  the  brief  period  of  political  Inde- 
pendence. Estonians  enjoyed  cultural 
progress,  agricultural  and  economic  develop- 


ment. In  1938  the  young  republic,  appreciat- 
ing the  importance  of  ethnic  identity, 
became  the  first  country  In  the  world  to 
grant  its  mlnoritlas  Russians.  Jews  Ger- 
mans and  Latviana— cultural  autonomy 
through  government  subsldlaed  ethnic 
schools,  theaters  and  libraries. 

Worid  War  n.  however,  brought  alternate 
Soviet  and  Nasi  Invasions  ending  In  the  forc- 
ible incorporation  of  Estnnia  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  iUegal  takeover  not  reeognlaed  by 
the  United  States  to  this  day.  Brutal  depor- 
tations took  over  one  tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion into  Russian  slave  labor  campa.  while 
scores  of  ottaen  lost  their  lives  fighting  the 
enemy.  In  deflanoe  of  enormous  obstacles, 
tens  of  thousands  managed  to  flee  to  free- 
dom In  the  West  In  1944.  Now  scattered  aO 
over  the  world.  Estonians  derive  knowledge 
and  experience  from  the  past:  they  are  de- 
termined not  to  allow  their  heritage  to  fade 
away. 

However,  this  month,  the  67th  annlversa- 
rr  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia's  Declaration 
of  Independence  finds  its  people  in  the  West 
and  in  Soviet-occupied  Estonia  gravdy  con- 
cerned about  their  future.  In  Bstoola.  a  sys- 
tematic Soviet  policy  of  russUlcatloD  and 
national  genocide  Is  being  carried  out.  The 
percentage  of  Estonians  In  the  popiilatinn  is 
being  reduced  drastically  by  foroed  reloca- 
tion of  Estonlana.  colonintlon  by  Russian 
and  other  immigrants,  and  increases  in 
troops  sUtloned  In  Estonia.  The  SovleU  are 
Increasingly  eliminating  the  Estonian  lan- 
guage and  ethnic  traditions  and  ««taWlshlng 
Russian  as  the  official  language  In  govern- 
ment employment.  In  place  namea.  and  In 
schooL  Traditional  mores  and  values  are 
being  eroded:  many  places  of  worship  have 
been  dosed.  Mark  Nlklus.  Enn  Tarto.  Lagle 
Parek.  many  other  Estonian  dissidents  and 
religious  believers  continue  to  be  Imprisoned 
for  courageously  bringing  these  violations 
of  national  and  human  rights  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  West 

WhOe  participating  actively  in  main- 
stream America,  Estonians  In  the  United 
States  are.  understandably,  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  national  genocide  taking 
place  in  Soviet-occupied  Estonia.  Thus,  the 
apparent  weakening,  currently,  of  the 
United  States'  long-term  and  steadfast 
policy  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  Illegal  In- 
corporation of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia into  the  Soviet  Union— through  possible 
deportation  of  Baltic  nationals  to  the  Soviet 
Union— is  a  cause  for  great  dismay.  The  Es- 
tonian American  National  CouncO  asks  you 
to  reaffirm  the  long-standing  United  States' 
policy  which  supports  the  Baltic  peoples' 
right  to  determine  their  own  national  desti- 
ny. Self-determination  Is  the  only  hope  for 
the  very  survival  of  these  three  countries, 
since  they  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  Soviet 
goal  of  "social  homogeneity". 

We  applaud  all  efforts  by  the  United 
States  to  reinforce  the  distinctive  national 
identities  of  Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic 
States.  An  important  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  recent  transfer  of  the  Baltic  radio 
divisions  from  Radio  Liberty  to  Radio  Free 
Europe:  Increased  funding  for  all  the  radios 
would  make  this  move  even  more  signifi- 
cant 

Finally,  we  ask  you  to  give  wide  promi- 
nence to  specific  Instances  of  human  rights 
abtise  In  Estonia.  Western  support  has  Incal- 
culable importance  for  the  human  rights 
movement  there.  The  Congressional  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  Mart  Niklua  on  his  SOth 
birthday  were  of  great  significance.  Other 
opportunities  to  help  in  the  moral  struggle 
for  liberty  against  oppression  are  presented 
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by  upcoming  C8CE  meetings:  the  Human 
RlghU  Experto  Meeting  in  OtUwa.  the  10th 
anniversary  of  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords on  August  1st  and  the  Cultural 
Forum  in  Budapest  Hungary. 

As  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
independence  attd  the  protection  of  human 
rights,  the  United  States  ap^oprlately 
speaks  out  against  the  continued  Soviet  he- 
gemony in  the  Baltic  Statea.  We  hope  that 
the  United  Statea  wiU  continue  to  hold  high 
the  beacon  of  freedom  as  Inspiration  for 
those  whose  struggle  has  not  yet  ended 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
benefited  enormously  from  the  cour- 
age and  vitality  of  Estonian-Ameri- 
cans. They  are  a  living  reminder  to  the 
world  of  what  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom can  do  for  the  n>lritual.  econom- 
ic and  inteUectual  lifeblood  of  a 
nation.  I  am  honored  to  join  in  the 
67th  anniversary  commemoration  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia,  and  I  extend 
my  waimest  greetings  to  those  Ameri- 
cans of  Estonian  descent  in  my  own 
11th  CongitaMional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  hcmored  to  represent,  and 
Estonian  Americans. in  Chicago,  and 
all  over  this  Nation,  who  are  com- 
memorating this  occasion.* 
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•  Mr!  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  outstanding  athletic  achieve- 
ments of  Joseph  P.  Falcon,  from 
Belton,  MO.  Joe  is  a  student  track 
competitor  who  recently  received  rec- 
ognition by  being  named  to  the  Na- 
tional High  School  Track  All-America 
roster.  Joining  the  team  of  ail-Ameri- 
cans is  not  an  easy  task:  Only  380  of 
more  than  1  million  high  school  track 
atheletes  were  selected  to  receive  this 
honor. 

In  this  day  and  age,  we  should  be  all 
the  more  proud  of  students  who  have 
the  strength  of  character  to  avoid  the 
many  pitfalls  now  plaguing  our  Na- 
tion's youth:  who  strive  instead  to  de- 
velop excellence  In  leadership,  person- 
al motivation,  and  teamwoik— skills 
which  are  so  important  later  in  life. 

I  hope  Joe  Falcon's  achievements  in 
athletics  will  serve  to  inspire  his  fellow 
students  to  do  their  personal  best  in 
whatever  endeavor  they  tmdertake. 
For  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  he  rep- 
resents the  kind  of  high  caliber  young- 
ster we  can  and  should  expect  to 
become  tomorrow's  leader.  If  it  is  in 
Joe  and  other  boys  and  girls  like  him 
that  we  entrust  our  Nation's  future.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  our  country  is  in 
safe  hands.* 
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•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
eb>eaker.  I  rise  today  in  honor  of  Dori 
Pye.  a  prominent  leader  in  the  west 
Los  Angeles  community  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  friend.  As  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  West  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Dori  acts  as  the  political 
voice  for  close  to  MO  chamber  mem- 
bers, including  California  business 
gUmts  such  as  Occidental  Petroleum. 
General  Telephone,  Bank  of  America. 
Tishman  West  Management  Corp., 
Mann  Theatres,  and  many  more.  Dori 
began  her  career  as  a  Hollwood  actress 
and  today  is  considoed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  influential  leaders  in  the  Los 
Angeles  community.  Dori's  story  is  an 
interesting  one  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues.  A  recent 
Los  Angeles  Times  article  captured  an 
insightful  look  at  her  life  and  I  re- 
quest that  it  be  r^rlnted  in  its  entire- 
ty. 
Doai  Pte  Hbad  or  Los  Awoblbs  Wbst  Cham- 

BBi  or  CoMifBus  Whsus  Aim  Dials  n 

Politics  AKO  Busnnss 

(By  David  FeneU) 

She  started  out  as  a  Hollywood  staitet 
She  was  a  ^ttery  blonde  who  kicked  up  her 
heels  in  stage  shows  and  Hollywood  sapper 
clubs,  and  who  idayed  out  a  career  In  B 
movlea,  TV  serials  and  floor-wax  commeri- 
cals. 

Now.  at  87.  Dori  Pye  Is  at  center  stage  In  a 
far  different  role.  As  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  West  Chamber  of  Oommeree,  die 
has  enmged  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
non-elected  figures  In  West  Los  Angelea— 
perhaps  In  all  the  dty.  aoeordtng  to  some 

She  acU  as  the  political  voice  for  about 
800  chamber  members,  among  them  some  of 
the  glanU  of  Osllf omla  oonneroe— Occi- 
dental Petndeimi.  Oeneral  Tdepbooe,  Bank 
of  America.  TIahman  West  Msnagement 
Corp..  Mann  Theatres,  the  Whittaker  Corp.. 
and  more.  She  wldds  dout  that  baa 
changed  dtlea,  her  suppotters  say.  and  her 
connections  reach  all  the  way  to  Sacramen- 
to and  Washington,  D.C. 

"I  can  get  Mayor  (Tom)  Bradley,"  Pye  wfll 
tell  you.  "I  can  call  him  on  the  phone,  like  I 
did  .  .  .  (reoently)  on  a  Thursday,  when  I 
said.  'I  want  to  see  you,  ni  be  down  there 
about  10  o'clock.  Mayor  Bradley.  .  .  .'  And 
he  dldnt  aak  me  what  I  wanted  to  aee  him 
about  ...  Be  dldnt  aak  me— he  just  said. 
'OK.  If  you  want  to  see  ne.  ni  see  you.'" 

Pye  Is  regarded  by  aome  as  a  stimning  suc- 
cess story— a  «harmlng  and  energetic  pro- 
moter of  «*»««"«««t«<ty.tinpfowenient  projects 

and  Westslde  business  Interests. 
Often,  her  reviews  could  pass  for  Variety 
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"Dori  Pye  stands  out  as  a  person  of  pas- 
sion, commitment  and  class  .  .  .  she  travels 
at  100  miles  per  hour  from  start  to 
finish.  .  .  ."—Steve  Saltanan.  president  of 
the  nonprofit  Greater  Loa  Angeles  Energy 
Coalition,  an  agency  of  dty  and  county  gov- 
ernment 

SOME  CALL  BOt  POSHT 

But  among  her  detractors— many  of  whom 
declined  to  be  named  for  fear  of  her  politi- 
cal power— the  crttldms  is  often  bitter. 
They  say  abe  can  be  puahy  and  Ol-tempered. 
and  many  brand  her  a  aelf -promoter. 

"She's  got  an  ego  that  wont  quit— an  ex- 
aggoated.  hiflslwt  opinlan  of  herself."  one 
fomer  assortste  said.  "It's  just  her  nature 
...  to  think  you  can't  do  anything  better 
than  Dori  Pye:  you  can't  do  anything  as 
good  as  Dori  Pye— she'a  perfect" 

One  Westwood  Village  merchant  said. 
"Nothing  would  Ideas  the  Westaide  more 
than  if  ahe  went  away." 

Cuutieveiay  atlD  Ungers  over  a  $80,000 
loan  the  rtiamber  was  foroed  to  take  two 
years  ago.  after  moving  to  poah  new  offices 
on  the  11th  floor  of  a  WOahlre  Boulevard 
offlee  tower.  According  to  some  erttlos.  the 
new  Quaitera  have  doubled  the  chamber's 
annual  rent  to  more  than  $72,000.  fordng 
the  **"■'»>—'  Into  iriiat  one  former  member 
called  tenflile.  terrible"  finandal  shape. 

Pye's  salary— which  ahe  placed  between 
$70,000  and  $00,000  a  year-and  her  mem- 
bership In  the  exdushre  Westwood  Regency 
Club,  which  often  runs  from  $380  to  $800  a 
month  In  membership  fees  and  dining  bms. 
have  contributed  to  the  difficulty,  former 


"She  Is  a  dynama  .  .  ."-Mayor  Tom 
Bradley. 

"She  la  a  tremendously  energetic  bright 
mgmging  end  effective  person  .  .  .  unique 
...  a  breadth  of  vlalon  that  Is  broader  than 
the  usual  narrow  focus  of  most  cham- 
bers. .  .  .—Los  Angeles  CoundUnan  Marvin 
Braude. 


But  chamber  board  Pitsldtnt  Chuck 
SchnridfT  said  growth  foroed  the  chamber 
to  acquire  the  new  offices,  and  he  attrlbated 
the  loan  to  unexpected  cosU  rdated  to 
moving.  Schneider  said  chamber  leadwi  are 
optimistic  over  the  addition  of  seven  new 
■»— hm  In  January  and  the  start  of  a 
membetmhlp  drive  Feb.  1. 

^t*,r,mMmr  called  Pye  a  'top^iotch  cham- 
ber manager."  and  attributed  the  organlia- 
tkm'B  growth  to  her  "vital,  dynaa^c  person- 
ality. She  knows  every  polftldan  there  Ib." 

Pye  took  over  the  chamber  18  years  ago. 
when  It  numbered  fewer  than  100  stmgi^lng 
merchants  In  Westwood  VlUage.  Starting 
with  a  "cobwebby"  two^txm  oftloe  and  no 
bustaMSB  emerience.  she  has  built  an 
empire:  an  organisation  that  stretdMS  from 
■■aty  Hau  to  the  aea."  its  new  bmUo  boasts, 
with  offices  occupy  lug  nearly  8J00  square 
feet  in  a  ^emliw  WOahlre  Boulevaid  tower. 

She  can  be  aeen  driving  through  town  In 
her  black  Conrett— Uoenae  plate:  DORI  P— 
or  In  her  chamberwpplled  Cadmae  Bdora- 
do.  or  found  dining  at  the  Regency  Club, 
surrounded  by  Ug  money  and  wood-ponded 
flreplaoeB:  or  mhigllng  at  campaign  fund- 
raisers, sipping  wine  and  cocktalla  and  chat- 
ting with  powerful  political  leaders. 

More  than  perhaps  any  other  Westslde 
executive,  her  chamber  directors  dataa.  she 
has  the  posrer  to  unite  corporate  leadrri 
and  government  policy  makers— over  issues 
ranging  from  regional  growth  to  intemar 
tlonal  trade.  She  Is  credited  with  estabUah- 
Ing  hei^t  limlta  and  cleanup  programa  In 
Westwood  ^nilage;  for  hdptaig  to  ease  traffic 
problema  in  Century  City;  and  for  lannrhing 
the  nation's  largeat  sidewalk  art  abow  tai 
Westwood. 

She  has  also  helped  quash  a  proposed 
building  moratorium  In  greater  Westwood. 
and  has  worked  independently  of  the  cham- 
ber to  support  a  variety  of  political  cam- 
paigns—indudlng  one  that  two  years  ago. 
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helped  alter  the  baUnce  of  elected  power  in 
SanU  Monica. 

"You  are  talking  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant chamber  leaders  in  the  country. " 
Pye  aays  boldly.  "This  chamber  is  one  of  the 
real  success  stories ...  in  the  country." 

Unlike  many  other  chamber  leaders,  who 
admit  that  they  steer  clear  of  partisan  poll- 
tics,  Pye  has  based  her  success  on  close  af- 
filiation with  elected  government  leaders. 
"No  chamber  leader  in  the  country  has  the 
relationship  with  city  government  that  I 
do."  Pye  claims.  Bonny  Black-Matheaon. 
former  director  of  the  Century  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  admitted  that  that  orga- 
nisation has  lost  members  to  Pye's.  largely 
because  of  her  political  connections. 

"We're  not  a  mom-and  pop  chamber."  said 
Western  Bank  President  Bill  Turner,  who 
attributed  the  chamber's  success  to  Pye's  as- 
sertive leadership.  "We're  more  a  political 
organintion." 

Ray  Remy.  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  former 
deputy  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  called  Pye  a 
"very  strong,  active"  Westslde  leader,  but 
said  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  she  is 
more  politically  Involved  then  powerful 
chamber  execuUves  In  San  Prandaco  and 
San  Diego.  The  3,S0O-member  Los  Angeles 
chamber,  which  covers  five  countries  in  the 
basin,  also  has  an  extensive  roster  of  Urge 
corporate  members  and  political  connec- 
tions. 

But  comparing  the  organisations  is  dlf- 
fult,  Remy  said.  "I  don't  know  the  range  of 
her  contacts.  "  he  said.  "I  do  know  that 
when  I  was  with  the  city,  we  did  look  at 
Dori as  an  important  voice." 

Pye  said  she  expects  to  hold  a  fund-raising 
dinner  this  month  or  in  Btarch  for  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley,  whose  April  reelection  bid  is 
being  challenged  by  City  Councilman  John 
Perraro.  The  guests  wUl  number  only  IS  or 
20.  Pye  said,  but  they  will  be  influential 
businessmen  who  will  pay  $1,000  a  plate  to 
get  in— and  be  glad  for  the  chance. 

"Por  these  people,  $1,000  is  not  too  much 
to  have  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  talk  with 
the  mayor,"  Pye  said.  "That's  one  of  the 
things  I  feel  this  chamber  has  been  very 
successful  at  doing:  enabling  the  member- 
ship who  are  interested  in  politics  to  talk  to 
a  congressman,  or  a  senator,  and  be  able  to 
know  them." 

When  a  fund-raising  dlniter  comes  up.  the 
chamber  does  not  make  direct  financial  con- 
tributions. "We  wouldn't  do  that."  Pye  said. 
"But  I'U  go  and  call  up  members  .  .  .  maybe 
those  who  I  know  are  Republican  bent,  and 
who  want  to  support  (Sen.)  Pet  Wilson  (R- 
Callf.)  or  (Oov.  George)  Deukmejlan:  or 
those  who  are  Democratic  bent,  and  who 
want  to  support  Mayor  Bradley— or  whoever 
it  might  be." 

She  will  suggest  that  those  businessmen 
buy  a  Uble.  Pye  said,  to  support  the  candi- 
date of  their  choice,  "it's  not  chamber-pur- 
chased, but  our  members  did  it."  she  said. 
As  for  the  candidate— "/fe  knows  it's  the 
chamber." 

The  evidence  of  her  connections  can  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber  offices, 
and  in  photographs  lining  the  hallways  of 
Pye's  fashionable  Brentwood  condominium. 
In  frame  after  frame,  Dori  Pye  is  there.  Em- 
bracing Tom  Bradley.  Or  smiling  with  Sen. 
Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.).  or  with  Assembly 
Speaker  Willie  Brown  (D-San  Francisco),  or 
liOS  Angeles  Councilman  Zev  Yaroalavaky. 
or  Rep.  Howard  Berman  (D-Sherman  Oaks), 
or  Rep.  Mel  Levine  (D-Santa  Monica),  or 
.  .  .  even  President  Reagan.  ("I  knew 
Ronnie  when  he  was  president  of  the  Screen 
Actors  Oulld."  she  said.) 
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Pye's  political  leverage  comes  from  a  vast 
network  of  such  reUtionshlps.  carefully  cul- 
tivated and  maintained.  Cranston,  for  exam- 
ple, contacted  in  Washington.  D.C..  said  he 
consulU  with  Pye  on  national  b«islness 
issues  that  may  relate  to  the  Weatatde.  Pye 
Is  correct.  Cranston  said,  when  she  says  her 
yearly  trips  to  the  Capitol  are  met  with 
more  than  a  cursory  handshake. 

"I  can  go  to  Alan  Cranston's  office,  always 
an  hour-an-a-half  meeting,  dosed  door— 
Don't  bother  me.  don't  disturb  me.  I'm  talk- 
ing to  Dori.'"  Pye  said.  "Mel  Levine  and 
Howard  Berman  .  .  .  generally  It's  dinner— 
(at)  the  Rive  Gauche.  That's  the  kind  of  re- 
lationship we  enjoy.  It's  very  important." 

Night  had  fallen  along  Weatwood  Boule- 
vard. The  neonstreaked  darkness  could  be 
seen  through  the  huge  windows  of  Western 
Bank,  where  the  chamber's  annual  Decem- 
ber mixer  was  in  full  swing.  The  hors 
d'oeuvres— nearly  $4,000  worth— had  been 
ordered  for  a  high-fashion  crowd  of  400  men 
in  business  suits  and  women  In  long  drcHes 
packed  in  among  the  amall  tables  and 
casher's  windows. 

And  almost  all  carrying  impreadons  of 
Dori  Pye. 

"A  tough  lady  .  .  .  effevenent .  .  .  doesn  t 
let  anybody  stand  in  her  way  ...  a  woman 
of  power  .  .  peisonaUe  .  .  .  gets  things 
done.  .  . 

Pye  arrived  late,  aecompantod  by  a 
camera-toting  staff  member,  and  moved 
quickly  through  the  crowd,  kissing  chamber 
members,  shaking  hands,  posing  for  pic- 
tures. Staying  only  long  enough  to  watch  a 
raffle  drawing,  she  was  then  off  to  a  leas- 
publldaed  event  a  private  cocktail  reception 
for  developers  celebrating  the  defeat  of  a 
greater-Westwood  building  moratorium,  a 
Yaroslavsky  measure  that  would  have 
halted  three  proposed  office  towers  on  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard.  Pye.  one  of  the  flnt  out- 
spoken opponents  of  the  plan.  Joined  devel- 
opers to  lobby  against  the  plan  and  shared 
credit  for  it«  defeat  by  the  council  in  No- 
vember. 

ATIASB 

To  most  observers.  Pye  seems  equally  at 
ease  in  the  spotlight  or  behind  the  scenes. 
She  Is  a  frequent  speaker  at  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  and  commlasion  hearings,  and 
twice  has  run  for  seats  on  the  council— once 
against  Yaroslavsky  in  1976  and  once 
against  Councilman  Marvin  Braude  in  1981. 

In  1983.  Pye  acted  as  a  campaign  co-chair- 
man for  Democratic  primary  challenger 
Steve  fh^ltmi^"  in  his  bid  to  oust  AMcmbly- 
man  Tom  Hayden  (IVSanta  Monica).  She 
currently  serves  as  an  appointed  member  of 
the  Loa  Angeles  dtlMns  advisory  committee 
on  houstaig.  helping  to  shape  poUdes  affect- 
ing more  than  37.000  unlU  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing. 

But  much  of  Pye's  political  Influence  is 
exerted  backstage. 

In  1980  and  1981,  she  took  interest  in  a 
brewing  political  storm  in  SanU  Monica, 
where  a  new  rent^ontrol  law  and  tough  new 
development  standards  had  created  what 
many  considered  an  anti-buslneas  climate. 
Santa  Monica's  often-volatile  council  meet- 
ings t>egan  creating  newspaper  headlines- 
headlines  that  drew  Pye's  attention. 

"I  started  keeping  aU  these  clippings  on 
the  City  Council  people— their  profUes.  who 
they  were,  what  their  philoaophy  was— and 
...  I  not  incensed. "  Pye  said.  "I  got  in- 
censed that  any  city  so  dose  to  where  I  live 
could  permit  that  kind  of  outrageous  behav- 
ior." Pye  talked  with  her  board  of  directors, 
which  wanted  the  chamber  to  sUy  out  of 
the  fray,  and  then  dedded  to  act  "as  a  pri- 
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vate  dtisen"  to  stop  what  she  calls  the  po- 
tentially "cai>ceroua  spread"  of  anti-busl- 
neas attitudes. 

Borrowing  a  corporate  board  room.  Pye 
brought  together  Santa  Monica  business- 
men and  community  leaders.  Over  wine, 
cheese  and  crackers.  I^e  laid  out  what  it 
would  take  to  defeat  then-mayor  Ruth  Yan- 
natta  Ooldway  in  the  April.  1983.  dty  elec- 
tions. 

"I  told  them.  'The  problem  with  you  is 
that  you're  all  factioned.' "  she  said.  "At  the 
11th  hour  before  a  campaign  you  put  your 
money  in  and  do  things  and  nothing  hap- 
pens. It's  like  pouring  your  money  down  a 
rat  hole." 

The  admonishment  was  heard  by  only  38 
or  SO  guests  in  that  stmuner  of  1083.  but  out 
of  it  grew  the  All-SanU  Monica  CoaUtlon. 
which  raised  $380,000  and  sponsored  three 
candidates,  former  treasurer  Tom  Larmore 
remembers.  The  polltieaUy  moderate  coall- 
Uon  defeated  Goldway  In  1983  and  in  1984 
forged  a  4-3  majority  on  the  seven-member 
council— a  swing  that  could  still  hold  funda- 
mental implications  for  SanU  Monica's 
future. 

Although  changes  in  the  political  climate 
might  have  fueled  the  campaign  anyway. 
lAimore  said.  Pye  "got  the  first  baU  roll- 
ing." 

Oocaslmuaiy.  Pye's  heavy  pollttcal  tnvolve- 
menU  have  exasperated  some  chamber 
members,  who  privately  scoff  at  her  at- 
tempt to  separate  her  private  life  from  her 
chamber  position.  "She  is  the  chamber." 
one  critic  said. 

Another  charged  that  she  ignored  the 
problems  of  smaller  chamber  members 
when  she  lobbied  against  a  Weatwood  VU- 
lage  building  moratorium  that  was  enacted 
in  December. 

"We  need  the  moratorium."  the  chamber 
member  said.  "I  don't  know  who  authortaed 
her  to  fight .  .  .  the  moratorium.  She  seems 
to  lean  more  toward  the  heavy  hitters  than 
to  the  UtUe  guys." 

But  Pye  ardently  defends  her  actlviam. 
She  represenU  all  members  of  her  chamber 
equally,  she  insisted,  and  aU  of  her  chamber 
business  is  supported  by  the  policy-making 
board  of  directors.  As  a  regtetered  Demo- 
crat, she  said,  she  gives  hw  chamber  aooeas 
to  the  party  of  political  power  in  the  state 
Legislature— an  avenue  that  is  cut  off  from 
many  Republican  businessmen. 

By  being  an  active  Democrat,  she  said,  she 
was  also  able  to  win  a  recent  appointment  to 
the  International  Policy  Commlalon  of  the 
VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  enabling  her  to 
lobby  congressional  leaders  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

"I  can  go  back  and  they're  talking  apart- 
heid. South  Africa."  she  said.  "They  want 
sanctions,  and  I  can  call  (someone)  and  have 
lunch  and  say,  'You're  taking  the  wrong 
tack.  You're  not  going  to  help  the  poor 
blacks  by  pulling  all  American  business  out. 
Other  countries  will  follow,  and  there  will 
be  no  Jobs.' 

"Thoee  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  can 
do." 

During  the  1983  Democratic  primary  cam- 
paign. Pye  personally  raised  between 
$88,000  and  $100,000  to  try  u>  unseat  Tom 
Hayden.  according  to  Saltsman.  Although 
>^U""*"  lost  the  party  nomination,  he 
credited  Pye  with  going  far  beyond  "normal 
human  efforts"  to  run  the  campaign. 

"She  was  there  to  introduce  me  at  the 
kick-off  breakfast,  and  she  was  there  to  con- 
sole me  at  3  in  the  morning  after  the  elec- 
tion." Saltnnan  said.  "She  was  a  phenome- 


nal  fund-rateer.   I  cant  imagine  running 
without  Dori." 

When  the  campaign  was  over.  Pye  and 
Hayden  met  at  the  Regency  Club  to  discuss 
the  buslneas  interesU  of  the  Westslde. 
Hayden  prcas  aide  Stephen  Rivers  said  the 
assemblyman  was  Interested  In  meeting 
with  Pye  because  of  her  poUtical  dout.  "She 
can  be  an  effective  advocate  or  an  effective 
opponent."  Rivers  said.  "She's  someone 
you'd  rather  work  with  than  against." 

By  all  aooounta.  Pye's  character  was  large- 
ly shaped  by  her  mother,  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  her  life  and  her  entertainment 
career.  Her  mother,  Orayoe  Nowak.  was  a 
wealthy  flniahlng-echool  product  whose  hus- 
band died  a  year  after  Dori  was  bom. 

Left  with  two  children— a  teen-ager  and  a 
l-year-old-Nowak  left  Atlanta.  Ga..  and 
came  west,  settling  In  Hollywood.  She  lost 
her  wealth  in  the  1939  stock  market  crash 
but  found  work  In  a  department  store.  Her 
ambitions.  Pye  said,  became  centered  on  her 
youngest  child. 

"She  wanted  me  to  be  the  next  Shirley 
Temple."  Pye  remembered.  One  of  her  flrat 
auditions  at  age  9.  was  for  the  David  O. 
Selsntck  productltm  of  "The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer." 

"I  was  choaen  to  be  Becky  Thatcher,  over 
300  candidates."  Pye  said.  But  a  last-minute 
replacement  cost  her  the  part  "That  was 
very  heartbreaking." 

Her  first  role  came  at  13,  In  a  teen  love 
story  called  "Adolescence."  Then  came  a 
whirlwind  variety  of  projects-dandng  In 
Hollywood  supper  dubs,  earning  a  Journal- 
ism degree  fitxn  Columbia  University  in 
New  York,  appearing  on  the  covers  of 
Ladles  Home  Journal  and  Redbook,  iter- 
f  ormlng  dramatic  theater  in  West  Los  Ange- 
les, playing  parts  in  TV  serials. 

There  were  two  marrtaces.  the  second  to  a 
studio  art  director  named  Merrill  Pye.  She 
gave  up  work  in  soap  and  floor-wax  commer- 
cials to  concentrate  on  raising  her  two  chU- 
dren.  and  she  ran  a  yeariy  art  show  at  St 
Albans  Episcopal  Church  in  Westwood.  By 
the  time  the  second  marriage  dissolved,  she 
had  come  to  know  many  of  the  village  mer- 
chanU  by  selling  ads  for  the  show  program. 
Pye  said. 

When  the  elderly  chamber  manager  re- 
tired. Pye  stepped  in.  Her  flnt  salary  was 
$888  a  month— she  calls  It  "starvation 
wages"— and  chamber  members  were  strug- 
gling. Weatwood  Boulevard,  which  had  oaee 
connected  WUshlre  to  Sunset,  had  been  cut 
off  by  UCLA,  separating  the  village  from 
iw^ny  upscale  shoppers  in  Brentwood  and 
Bel-Air.  Pye  recaUed.  Regional  growth  bad 
not  yet  brought  new  traffic  into  town. 

"When  I  came  to  this  chamber.  In  1988. 
you  could  have  shot  Skee  BaU  In  the  vil- 
lage—there  was  no  traffic  there  were  no 
bodies,"  Pye  said.  "It  was  pathetic  The 
stores  were  aU  dying." 

Under  Pye's  new  leadership,  the  chamber 
worked  dosely  with  the  dty.  raising  $80,000 
for  a  planning  study  designed  to  preserve 
the  village.  The  study  led  to  a  three  etwy 
heiatot  limit  throughout  the  village,  ending 
fears  that  small  shops  would  give  way  to 
high-rise  office  buQdings.  It  is  wlddy  conaid- 
ered  a  milestone  in  the  village's  growth. 

"This  . . .  village  is  low-rise  thanks  to  this 
diamber— you're  looking  at  it."  Pye  said. 

Although  she  had  no  management  experi- 
ence. Pye  began  forming  strong  opinions 
about  what  the  chamber  should  be  and  how 
the  village  should  grow. 

"She  set  a  lot  of  goals."  remembers  Elsie 
Parker,  Pye's  first  secretary,  now  an  aide  to 
Loe  Angeles  Councilman  Howard  Finn.  "She 
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picked  the  tnains  of  other  chamber  manag- 
ers. She  went  to  a  chamber  management 
school  put  on  by  the  VA.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce . . .  and  she  came  back  bunting  with 
ideas  and  energy  .  .  .  what  we  could  do  to 
build  up  our  chamber." 

Pye  streamlined  the  board  of  dlreeton 
and  aggressively  stdd  new  memberships.  She 
moved  the  chamber  to  a  nicer  office.  In  a 
ground-floor  suite  on  Wllabire  Boulevard, 
and  won  accreditation  from  the  X3A.  Cham- 
ber of  Oommeroe.  a  step  toward  attracting 
larger  corporate  members.  To  build  her  po- 
litical contacts,  she  began  Introducing  her- 
self at  aty  Hall  and  holding  "brown-bag 
lunches"  In  the  '•H«»wt«*r  board  room,  where 
elected  officials  were  invited  to  speak. 

She  also  cast  a  crftteal  eye  at  Weatwood 
Village  and  worked  with  merehanU  and  the 
dty  to  bring  about  other  changea.  She 
launched  the  Westwood  Village  sidewalk  art 
show,  which  has  become  the  largest  In  the 
nation.  aoconUng  to  Pye.  attractinc  more 
than  800  exhlMton  twice  a  year.  She  ar- 
ranged to  have  traah  In  the  village  picked 
up  six  nlghU  a  week  and  to  have  the  side- 
walks steam  cleaned  Just  as  often.  Mer- 
ehanU clilp  In  to  meet  the  costs. 

"Youn  truly  drove  down  WOahlre  Boule- 
vard  about  six  yean  ago.  ooning  from  my 
home  In  Brentwood,  and  I  looked  north  into 
the  village  and  I  was  shocked— I  was 
aghast,"  Pye  said,  recalling  another  of  her 
reforms.  "I  saw  a  huge  bOIboard  right  In  the 
center  of  a  buflding,  right  In  the  oento'  of 
the  village." 

At  the  time,  there  bad  been  a  genUemens 
agreement  among  the  mercfaanU  not  to 
erect  billboards.  Pye  said.  She  promptly 
made  it  official,  working  with  YaroaUvaky 
to  establish  a  village  aign-contivd  ordlnanoe. 
■A  stiff  one.  a  stiff  one."  she  dedared.  "^ut 
it's  a  good  ooe-tbe  way  it  ahould  be." 

In  contrast  to  the  tanage  that  most  polfU- 
cal  leaders  aee-stylisb  prof essloaal  and  ele- 
gant— Pye  is  often  demanding  and  abrasive, 
according  to  former  staff  memben  wiio  say 
few  employees  last  more  than  a  year  work- 
ing for  ^re. 

She  routinely  yells  and  thnatens  staff 
memben  with  diimlssal,  former  employees 
say,  often  over  sudi  concerns  as  membn'- 
staip  sales  and  the  appearance  of  the  cham- 
ber offlcea. 

"We'd  run  around  with  a  sponge  and 
^yff^wtmmir  ^^f^nfaig  spoU  oo  the  wsll."  on 
former  aaaodate  remembered.  "Fd  be  (bias- 
ing her  around  with  a  sponge  and  deanso- 
and  we'd  have  work  to  do.  She  was  Just  so 
heUbent  on  havinc  the  office  look  like  It 
came  out  of  Office  BeautifuL" 

"I'm  a  demanding  boaa-I  totally  agree," 
Pye  said,  although  she  drew  a  line  between 
yelling,  which  she  conalden  rude,  and  rais- 
ing her  voice.  Pye  attributed  the  turnover  to 
the  fact  that  employees  learn  under  her  and 
move  oo  to  better  paying  Jobs. 

Sitting  in  the  Regency  Club,  surrounded 
by  candlelight  and  soft  piano  music  Pye 
said  she  knows  that  the  critics  talk.  "They 
say.  "That  Dori  Pye,  she's  something  else.' " 
Many  wish  ahe  would  go  away. 
But  ahe  la  happy.  Pye  said.  She  has  a  d»al- 

lenge.  She  is  where  she  wanU  to  be. 

Pye  said  she  is  looking  toward  the  day 
when  all  the  worid  will  be  her  stage— when 
her  chamber  will  work  through  the  Pacific 
Rim  Fbrum.  an  international  study  group 
baaed  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  to  pro- 
mote trade  betwera  America  and  other  Pa- 
cific-bordering natlona,  Induding  China. 
Japan  and  the  Phlllppinea. 

The  group's  vice  chairman.  Dr.  Thomas 
Paine,   was   the   former   administrator   of 
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NASA— the  man  "who  pushed  the  button 
for  NeO  Armstrong.  ApoUo  11.  to  reach  the 
moon."  Pye  said. 

"Dr.  Thomas  Paine  is  my  consultant."  she 
said.  "This  man  is  a  genius.  He's  the  one 
who's  giving  me  the  guidance.  He's  a  strong 
fan  of  mine.  We  plan  someday  to  get  our- 
sdves  together,  take  a  747  Jumbo  Jet.  and 
take  our  key  people  over  there  to  every 
chamber  In  that  Pacific  Rim  FOrum. 

"It  m^t  take  a  year  and  a  half,  but  well 
doit." 

She  sipped  a  tfass  of  white  wine.  A  Gains- 
borough painHny  hung  OO  the  wall  behind 
her.  Outside,  far  below  the  view  windows, 
the  UgbU  of  Westwood  glittered  on  a  windy 
night. 

"rve  always  been  the  sort  of  person,  you 
cant  rein  me  in."  Pye  said.  "I  want  to  be  the 
top  dog.  That's  it.  rve  got  to  be  the  top."* 
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Jfotufay,  Febntarv  25, 19iS 
•  Mr.  RANOELu  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  to 
bring  before  my  ooUeaguea  an  article  I 
recently  gubmltted  to  the  Amgterdam 
News  ooncetning  the  Bemhard  Ooetz 
case  in  New  York.  I  hope  that  It  will 
clarify  many  of  the  queattons  which 
have  been  raised  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  this  and 
similar  cases  very  closely  because  of 
the  precedents  which  are  likely  to  be 
estabUshed  in  the  near  future. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Amstodam  News.  Feb. 
33.19881 

The  Gokr  Cask  Who  Abb  ns  Vicmo? 
(By  Charles  B.  Rangel) 

The  City  and  people  of  New  York  were  re- 
cently brought  into  the  national  Mmrtlght 
with  the  Berahard  Goeta  caae.  We  found 
oundves  undo'  a  media  mlcroaeope  in 
whldi  the  shootings,  the  manhun^  the 
grand  Jury  Investigation,  and  the  ophitona 
of  evenrday  New  Yorken  were  scrutlnlaed 
daily.  Tbe  OoeU  drama  garnered  the  atten- 
tion of  aD  Americana,  and  sparked  antanated 
debate  in  drdes  far  from  New  York. 

It  Is  safe  to  aay  that  moat  New  Yorkers— 
and  most  dty  dweDer— have  some  fear  of 
being  victtantod  by  crime.  Nooe  of  us  has 
much  sympathy  for  thoae  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  elderly,  who  adl  drugs  to  our 
children,  who  rob  or  rape  common  people, 
and  who  have  no  respect  or  ocnpoaslan  for 
their  fellow  dtlKns.  Tbeae  are  tatdlviduaU 
who  would  like  to  take  over  our  parks,  our 
streets,  and  our  subways. 

a^wrttf""*!  reaponaes  are  Inevitable,  and 
when  this  happew  the  worst  within  us  sur- 
f aoea.  Crime  generatee  fear,  and  fear  gener- 
atea  deep  emotional  feellnr 

What  uonoemi  this  writer  is  that  a  free 
society  should  operate  under  established 
rules  of  Uw.  We  must  live  according  to  le- 
gally sanctiaoed  standards  of  conduct  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  Americans.  In- 
dividuals cannot  be  permitted  to  seek  vio- 
lent retribution  outside  of  thoae  standarda. 
Once  we  deviate  from  trusting  In  our  Insti- 
tutions and  surrendo'  to  our  biases,  f mm. 
and  prejudices,  the  rule  of  law  becomes 
meaningless  and  our  freedom  Is  placed  in 
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Jeopardy.  U  An  exception  ia  iranted  for  a 
pcnon  to  take  the  law  Into  his  or  her  hands, 
then  othen  wUl  aeek  to  fit  Into  that  excep- 
tion. 

The  facta  and  dreumatancea  of  the  Ooets 
ahootlngs  aa  reported  In  the  nevapapen 
would  lead  one  to  the  Inevitable  oonclualon 
that  Bemhard  Ooea  tried  to  kUl  four  Indl- 
vMuala  who  he  auapected  were  about  to  rob 
him.  Thia  fact  alone  ahould  have  brought 
about  an  indictment  The  lame  of  whether 
aelf-defenae  la  applicable  in  thla  caae  is  a 
question  for  a  peUte  Jury,  not  a  grand  Jury, 
for  the  almple  reaaon  that  this  grand  Jury 
had  no  adequate  grounds  to  arrive  at  a  find- 
ing of  self -defense. 

The  role  of  the  district  attorney  la  to 
bring  before  a  grand  jury  the  necBMiry 
facta  which  make  up  the  elements  of  a 
crime.  In  thla  Inatanoe.  the  district  attorney 
did  not  subpoena  the  assallanU  to  testify 
before  the  grand  Jury  on  their  Intent  In  the 
mitigating  element  of  self-defense  would 
have  been  bef<we  the  grand  Jury.  Aa  It  la. 
self-defense  was  not  clearly  or  competently 
addressed,  and  an  Indictment  should  have 
been  handed  down  with  proceedings  con- 
tinuing before  a  petite  tvuy. 

On  the  question  of  whether  race  Is  a 
factor  in  the  overall  Ooett  episode,  it  is  true 
that  if  a  Black  genUeman  with  no  criminal 
record  were  to  be  assaulted  by  four  Hells 
Angels  types,  some  sentiment  would  be  ex- 
pressed on  his  behalf.  However,  the  public 
outcry  would  never  be  what  It  has  beoi  in 
the  Ooets  case,  regardless  of  whether  the 
Black  man  feared  for  his  life  at  the  hands  of 
theee  Hells  Angela.  Race  waa  a  factor  in  the 
aenae  that  Ooetz  haa  been  made  into  a  folk 
hero. 

Questions  about  the  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tion and  the  prolific  media  attention  have 
created  the  possibility  that  the  dvU  rlghU 
of  four  young  men  may  have  been  violated. 
This  ia  not  a  popular  opinion,  and  it  does 
not  ignore  the  need  to  swiftly  indict  the 
young  men  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  Indeed  were  about  to  assault  Bemhard 
Ooets.  However,  the  rule  of  law  must  pre- 
vail, and  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  at- 
tempt to  kill  four  people  without  being 
brought  before  a  Jury  in  a  court  of  law. 

U.8.  Attorney  Rudolph  Oullianl  should 
accept  Jurisdiction  to  investigate  possible 
civil  rights  violations  in  this  case.  This 
should  be  done  impartially.  Immediately, 
and  in  good  faith.  Our  dty  must  wake  up  to 
the  tragedy  of  thla  affair.  We  are  all  vic- 
tims.* 


RESOLUTION  CONDEMNINO  THE 
IRANIAN  GOVERNMENT 


UMI 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  oomracncDT 
HI  THI  HOUSE  or  RCPSISniTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  25, 1985 
•  BCr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  13,  1984. 
the  city  of  Wallingford.  CT,  in  my 
Third  Congreaslonal  District,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Iranian  Oovemment  for  its 
policy  of  degradation  toward  the 
Baha's  conununlty.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  city  of  Wallingford  for 
bringing  this  grave  issue  to  the  fore- 
front, and  for  sending  a  signal  to  the 
Iranian  Oovemment  that  the  world 
notices   and   condemns   the   govern- 
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ment's  systematic  repression  of  the 
Baha'i  community. 

Historically,  the  Baha'i  community 
in  Iran  has  stdfered  relentlcH  persecu- 
tion and  harrassment.  Since  the  Islam- 
ic revolution  in  1979.  the  Baha'i  have 
been  the  target  of  some  of  the  most 
barbaric  acts  of  savagery  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  Iranian 
Oovemment  has  stated  that  it  does 
not  reooviiae  Baha'iam  as  a  reUglon. 
but  rather  as  a  political  orgaaiiati<m. 
Using  this  as  JusUflcati<m.  the  govern- 
ment has  made  it  illegal  for  Baha'ls  to 
meet  together  or  teach  their  religious 
bdlefs,  and  has  Jailed,  tortured  and 
sentenced  to  death  many  of  the  Baha'i 
community.  Thousands  more  have  fled 
the  country  in  fear  of  the  Khomeini 
regime. 

Current  reports  from  Iran  show  that 
the  pressure  against  the  Baha'i  has 
not  ceased.  In  the  past  6  months,  16 
more  Baha'is  have  been  executed  or 
have  died  in  Jails.  Now  more  than  150 
monbers  of  the  Baha'i  faith  have  been 
brutally  executed  by  the  Iranian  au- 
thorities, many  of  the  Baha's  have 
"disappeared",  and  more  than  700 
others  have  been  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured. 

Moreover,  the  Oovemment  recently 
announced  that  prisoners  can  be  freed 
if  they  agree  to  sign  the  foUowlng 
pledge:  "I.  the  tmdersigned  will  iriedge 
not  to  undertake  not  to  have  in  my 
possession  any  book  *  *  *  of  this  mis- 
guided. Zionist,  espionage  group  of 
Baha'is.  If  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
articles  •  *  •  is  found  on  my  person  or 
in  my  home,  this  will  be  tantamount 
to  my  being  of  those  'who  war  against 
Ood. 

Finally,  and  most  significantly,  the 
Iranian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions declared,  last  December,  that  his 
country  would  not  hesitate  to  violate 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  Iran  is  the  first 
nation  ever  to  deny  the  validity  of  the 
Declaration  on  Human  Rii^ts  since  it 
was  adopted  36  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dear  that  the  Ira- 
nian Oovemment  is  trying  to  eradi- 
cate the  Bahal  religion  altogether  by 
making  it  "legal"  to  arrest  and  execute 
many  innocent  people.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  the  eltiiens  of  Walling- 
ford. CT.  in  raising  their  voices  against 
the  abuses  suffered  by  the  BahaMs.  We 
must  not  let  the  Iranian  Oovemment 
think  that  the  world  does  not  notice 
their  serious  violations  of  intematlon- 
ally-aocepted  standards  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights. 

The  test  of  the  town  of  Walling- 
ford's  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  more  than  160  members  of  the 
Baha'i  faith  have  been  brutally  executed  by 
Iranian  authorities  since  the  Islamic  revolu- 
tion of  1970;  and 

Whereaa  many  Baha'is  In  Iran  have  disap- 
peared and  others  have  been  tortured,  per- 
secuted, and  deprived  of  their  fundamental 
rights  to  personal  property  and  employ- 
ment; and 
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Whereas  an  edict  issued  by  Iran's  Revolu- 
tionary Proee  tutor  Oeneral  on  August  30. 
IMS.  baa  far-reaching  ImpMcatlcns  that 
threaten  the  lives  of  MO.OM  Babais  rasM- 
ing  In  Iran  and  places  the  future  praeUee  of 
Baha'iam  in  Jeopardy  by  diamantltaig  the  ad- 
mlnlstrattve  atiueture  cA  the  Bahal  religion: 
and 

Whereaa  these  actiona  for  the  first  time 
estahlish  an  expressed  natlnnal  policy  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  executions,  arrests, 
the  eonflaeation  of  property,  denial  of  Jobs 
and  pensions,  expuMoo  of  children  from 
schools,  and  other  prewures  whieb  may  be 
brought  to  bear  by  Iranian  authorities  on 
the  Baha'is  la  ban:  and 

Whereas  the  Bahais  in  Iran  immediately 
I  to  the  edict  of  August  39.  \M»  by 
acquieecence  to  the  terms  of 
that  edict;  and 

Whereaa.  despite  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  govermnent,  made  by  President 
Reagan  and  Joint  resolution  of  both  Houses, 
and  a  unanlmoua  resolution  by  the  Bwnstf 
of  the  State  of  Oonnectiout,  the  oppressive 
edict  remains  in  effect  and  aeticos  continue 
aBsbatsd  in  Iran;  m«<i 

these  aetiocM  violate  all  ehriUaed 
I  of  human  dignity  and  rights:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaohwd  that  the  Town  of  Wallingford. 
Connecticut.  United  States  of  America, 
throat  its  Mayor  and  Town  Oouncfl  oon- 
denms  the  Iranian  government  and  its  au- 
thorities for  their  policy  of  degradation 
toward  the  Baha'ia  of  Iran  and  Implorea 
them  to  reverse  their  policy. 

Dated  at  WalUivford.  this  inh  day  of  No- 
vember.  1994. 

RosaHAST  Rascati.  Tovm  CUtlc.9 


DEMOCRACY  MARCHES  ON  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 


'ATIVXS 


ormcHiaAii 
ni  THx  Housx  or 

Monday,  February  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  democracy  is  alive  and  weU  in 
this  hemisphere.  Evidence  clearly  sup- 
ports the  movement  away  from  mili- 
tary governments  to  democratic  civil- 
ian rule  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  Latin 
America.  The  following  article  clearly 
documents  this  trend  toward  redemo- 
cratlsation  in  this  hemisphere. 

Since  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
article  was  written,  the  Braiilian  Elec- 
toral College  elected  a  new  President. 
Mr.  Tancredo  Neves.  Elections  were 
also  recently  held  in  Uruguay.  Elec- 
tions are  also  scheduled  next  month  in 
Guatemala.  Nine  out  of  ten  Latin 
Americans  either  enjoy,  or  wUl  soon 
enjoy,  representative  government. 

Unfortunately.  Haiti.  Chile.  Para- 
guay. English-speaking  Ouyana  and 
Dutch-speaking  Suriname.  have  yet  to 
move  toward  democratic  rule. 

In  addition,  there  are  no  flames  of 
democracy  burning  brightly  in  Cuba 
and  in  Nicaragua.  In  those  two  coun- 
tries, Marxism-Leninism  is  being 
forced  fed  to  the  masses,  In  Nicaragua, 
the  church  is  under  attack  along  with 
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opposition  parties.  The  press  is  cen- 
sored and  SovleU  arms  have  made 
that  country  a  major  military  force  in 
the  region.  The  rule  of  law  is  gtme 
when  so-called  divine  mobs  taunt  op- 
ponents of  the  Sandinistas  and  stone 
their  homes.  Recently,  the  Sandinistas 
broke  into  the  CosU  Rican  Embassy  in 
Managua  and  arrested  a  young  Nlcara- 
guan  who  had  sought  asylum  there. 

If  it  is  true  that  dictatorship  breeds 
dictatorship,  and  democracy  breeds  de- 
mocracy, let  us  hope  that  the  wave  of 
free  elections  will  woaa  sweep  across 
these  countries.  The  day  of  the  dicta- 
tor, on  the  left  or  on  the  right,  is  at  its 
end. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  hoping  that 
our  country's  efforts,  as  well  as  the  ef- 
forts of  our  allies  in  this  hemisphere, 
succeed  in  bringing  to  Cuba  and  Niear 
ragua  the  rule  of  law.  democracy  and 
freedom.  Communism  has  no  place  in 
this  hemi^here.  It  goes  agataist  the 
traditions  and  the  culture  of  the  peo- 
ples of  this  region. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  rec- 
mnm«id  the  following  newspaper  arti- 
cle about  democracy  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Christian  Sctenoe  Monitor.  Dec 

96.19941 

Latw  Amxuca  To  Or  Amotrxs  DmocaAcr 

(By  James  Nelaon  Ooodsel) 

Amid  the  continuing  conflagration  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  turmoil  aurrounding 
Latin  America'a  whopping  foreign  debt,  it  is 
easy  to  overtook  another  and  perhaps  more 
important  hemiv>here  trend:  the  region's 
"re-democratixation." 

Altbou^  the  re-democratixation  ia  not 
taking  place  everywhere  nor  ia  the  move- 
ment unifonn  throughout  Latin  America, 
the  region'a  two  pace  aetten— Argentina 
and  BraxU— are  both  committed  albeit  shak- 
ily In  the  case  of  BraxO,  to  the  process. 

Brasfl's  presidential  elections  Jan.  16  are 
expected  to  nudge  Latin  America's  largest 
nation  toward  civilian  rule,  although  the 
mllltaty  is  likely  to  play  a  minor  but  con- 
tinuing role  in  government. 

Argentina  led  the  way  In  late  1999  as  lU 
military  reCumed  to  the  barracks  after  eight 
years  in  office  following  the  election  of 
RaOl  Alf onsin  as  president 

Uruguay  was  next  as  Julio  Maris  Sanguln- 
etti  edged  past  three  rivala  laat  month  to 
become  that  natlon'a  first  dvillan  leader  In 
a  decade. 

"Thia  return  to  democracy  probably  will 
have  more  impact  on  Latin  America  than 
any  other  lasue,"  commented  Venesuelsn 
President  Jaime  Luslnchl  on  a  recent  visit 
here.  "It  Is  <«ie  of  the  most  exdtlng  develop- 
ments of  our  times." 

The  Braxlllan  election  has  been  marred  by 
skulduggery  by  the  military's  candldat,e  in 
an  effort  to  circumvent  the  apparent  will  of 
the  majority  of  Braslllana,  but  the  vote  ia 
lllwly  to  give  the  presidency  to  oppoaitlon 
candidate  Tancredo  Neves. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  this  evident 
return  to  democracy  has  been  a  growing  re- 
spect for  human  righU  and  basic  freedoms 
such  as  freedom  of  the  press  throughout 
the  region.  Newspapers  have  fewer  re- 
straints on  them  and  the  censorship  that  re- 
mains la  leas  oneroua. 
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While  the  Reagan  administration,  obvi- 
oualy  pleaaed  with  theae  developmenta, 
dalma  aome  credit  for  the  deinociatlc  move- 
ment, many  Latin  Americans  say  that  much 
of  the  credit  should  go  to  the  eariler  Carter 
administration  for  its  strong  human  rights 
atand. 

They  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  the 
Reagan  White  Houae'a  strong  proclamations 
in  favor  of  democracy,  but  they  suggest  that 
the  reasons  for  the  re-democratisation  go 
back  much  further  than  the  four  yean  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  presidency. 

Argentine  President  Alfonstn  is  one  who 
speaks  with  fervor  when  talking  of  the 
impact  of  Mr.  Carter's  policy  on  the  region. 

He  and  other  Latin  Americans  demon- 
strated their  enthusiaam  for  Carter  when 
the  former  President  vlaltad  Soutb  America 
In  November. 

In  addition,  the  military  haa  been  sharply 
discredited  in  a  number  of  Latin  American 
oountrlea. 

In  Argentina  the  generala  went  down  to 
defeat  at  the  bands  of  the  British  in  the 
South  Atlantic  war  over  the  Falkland  la- 
landa.  But  the  generals'  defeat  waa  aa  mudi 
poUtkal  aa  tt  was  mOttary. 

The  human  rights'  abusai  together  with 
the  dictatorship  «^p~«««  on  all  facets  of  Ar- 
gentine life,  atmidy  became  too  much  for 
the  Argentine  people. 

"They  revolted  at  the  ballot  box."  com- 
mented the  mass  dreulation  Clartn  several 
months  ago. 

That  could  be  said  about  a  number  of 
countries.  It  is  obvious  that  democracy  is 
mudi  desired  by  the  majority  of  Latin 
Americans. 

At  the  moment,  16  countries  in  the  region 
have  dvillan  presidents  or  are  about  to  dect 
them:  Argentina.  Bolivia,  BrasO.  Colombia. 
CGsURica.  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ecua- 
dor. El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  Honduras. 
Mexico,  Panama,  Peru.  Uruguay,  and  Ven- 
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tries:  snd  later  in  the  1970's,  the  trend 
turned  badi  to  dictatorships.  Now.  democra- 
cies sre  again  the  vogue. 

Observers  also  say  that  only  a  few  of  the 
countries  that  are  among  the  democracies 
today  have  established  democratic  tradl- 


Altbough  these  nations  are  at  various 
stages  of  the  re-democratlsation  process, 
they  do  share  something  in  ooouBon.  An  are 
democracies  or  deariy  headed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  degree  of  civilian  rule. 

(taly  five  of  the  regions'  countries  have 
yet  to  move  toward  that  rule:  Chile.  Cuba, 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  and  Paraguay.  Some 
would  Indude  Aiglish-apeaking  Guyana  and 
Dutch-speaking  Suriname  in  this  list  of  dic- 
tatorshlps.  although  they  are  not  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  other  dietatonhlps  on 
the  list. 

Moreover.  Nicaragua's  recent  election, 
marred  by  the  ladi  of  an  effective  opposi- 
tion and  the  election  of  one  of  its  f  onner 
WandinietB  guerrilla  commanders,  may  be 
edging  that  country  toward  a  limited  democ- 


Ftaially,  all  the  Bntfiah-apeaklng,  former 
Britiah  colonies  of  the  Caribbean  have  dvQ- 
lan  govemmenU  now  that  Grenada  has 
elected  Herteit  Blaise  as  iU  prime  minister. 

Carrying  on  the  tradition  of  British  par- 
liamentary rule,  these  countries  have  elect- 
ed legislatures.  They  are  Antigua  and  Bar- 
buda, the  ffahi^T"f.  Barbados.  Bellse,  Domi- 
nica, Jamaica.  8t  Kitts-Neris.  St  Luda,  St 
Vincent  and  the  (henadines,  and  Trinidad 
and  Tobago. 

Some  hemisphere  analysts  caution  against 
too  much  optimism  about  the  current  trend. 
They  note  that  there  la  a  cyclical  tradiUon 
of  demooaUc  rule  and  dlcatorial  rule  in 
Latin  America. 

In  the  1980'B,  the  majority  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can nationa  were  dictatorships;  by  the 
1970's,  democracy  took  hold  In  most  coun- 


Tbe  list  would  Indude  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Mexico,  and  Veneaueia. 

For  lAttn  American  democrats,  the  dial- 
lenge  at  this  Juncture  is  to  buUd  on  the  cur- 
rent democratic  trend  and  to  Imiriant  de- 
mocracy's roots  more  flimly.o 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  WnilAM  D.  FOU) 
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Tweaday.  February  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  c^iportu- 
nity  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  67th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

It  was  (m  Pebruary  18, 1918,  that  the 
UUiuanians  emerged  after  more  than 
a  century  of  Russian  dominatkm.  as  a 
free  and  independoit  nation.  In  1940, 
their  independence  and  freedom  came 
to  an  end  when  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Uthuania.  This  outright  attach 
of  aggression  was  in  direct  viidation  of 
a  peace  treaty  signed  in  1920,  which 
recognised  the  sovereignty  of  lithusr 
nia. 

For  the  last  43  years,  the  people  of 
lithuanla  have  suffered  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
have  continued  to  strug^e  to  regain 
their  indeptadence  and  freedom.  As  a 
free  nation  of  the  world,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  an  enforoem«it  of  the 
HeW"M  Accords,  and  impress  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  our  objection  to  the 
violation  of  human  rights.  Tlie  Lithua- 
nians should  be  fvalsed  for  their  cour- 
age and  commitment.  Despite  the 
Soviet  Union's  efforts  to  douse  the 
flame  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  they 
continue  to  strugi^e  ton  their  f  reed«n 
and  independence. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  am  very  moved  by  the 
courage  and  commitment  of  these  in- 
dividuals. I  am  thankful  for  this  o^ 
portunity  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
people  of  Lithuania  whose  profound 
courage  and  overwhelming  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  Justice  is  an  in- 
spiration to  us  alL« 
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THE  NORDEN  DAM-O'NEILL  X7NIT 


February  S5,  1985 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or uxnrau 

nt  THE  HOUSS  OP  KSmUMTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  February  19. 1985 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commemorate  the  67th  anniversary 
of  the  rebirth  of  an  Independent  Lith- 
uania. On  February  18.  1918.  the  Lith- 
uanian people  declared  their  full  inde- 
pendence from  over  100  years  of  Rus- 
sian and  German  domination.  For  22 
years,  they  enjoyed  free  political  Insti- 
tutions and  cultural  renaissance  un- 
paralleled in  their  history. 

This  brief  period  of  sovereignty  was 
to  end  abruptly  with  the  invasion  of 
the  Soviet  Army  when  Lithuania  was 
declared  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  August  3.  1940.  After  a 
short  period  of  occupation  by  the 
Nasls  during  World  War  II.  the  Soviet 
Union  once  again  returned  its  occupy- 
ing army  to  Lithuania  and  has  re- 
mained to  the  present  day. 

I  am  proud  that  our  Government 
recognised  Lithuania's  independence 
on  July  27.  1922.  In  spite  of  aU  the 
tragic  events  in  that  country's  trou- 
bled history  since  then,  our  Govern- 
ment has  never  withdrawn  our  recog- 
nition of  Lithuanian  sovereignty.  We 
have  never  and  will  never  recognize 
the  Soviets'  incorporation  of  Lithua- 
nia into  their  dominion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  courageous 
Lithuanian  people  for  their  unwaver- 
ing efforts  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
self-determination  from  the  Soviet  oc- 
cuptatlon  authorities.  In  the  face  of 
Soviet  oppression,  tens  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians,  including  human 
rights  activists  and  Catholic  religious 
personalities,  persevere  bravely  in 
their  sacred  struggle  for  the  respect  of 
their  basic  freedoms  and  rights.  Their 
struggle  truly  inspires  all  freedom- 
loving  people,  particularly  others 
struggling  under  Soviet  domination. 

From  their  proud  heritage  of  hero- 
ism, and  independence,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  a  solid  foundation  to 
struggle  on  and  hope  for  the  day  when 
they  can  once  again  live  their  lives 
free  of  foreign  domination  and  ideo- 
logical oppression.  On  this  occasion  of 
the  67th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  modem  Lithuania.  I  would  like 
to  pledge  my  firm  support  for  their 
continued  efforts  to  preserve  their  na- 
tional identity,  enjoy  their  basic 
human  rights  and.  ultimately,  regain 
their  much  deserved  freedom.* 


OPMICHIOAll 
in  THI  HOUSE  OP 
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•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
^jeaker.  I  am  reintroducing  today  leg- 
islation to  deauthoriae  the  existing 
Norden  Dam-079eill  project  I  am  also 
writing  Chairman  O>o>ox  Millbi  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  asking  that  this  de- 
authorisation  legislation  be  Included 
in  comprehensive  upcoming  hearings 
on  the  OTIeill  unit. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  a  study  of  a 
compromise  O'Neill  project  was  re- 
leased by  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The 
proposed  compromise  appeared  to 
meet  the  irrigation  needs  of  the  area 
while  addressing  both  the  envlroomen- 
tal  and  budget  problems  that  plagued 
the  authorised  Norden  Dam  project. 

In  response  to  an  emerging  oimsen- 
BUS  among  Nebraska  leaders  behind 
the  compromise  proposal.  I  wrote  Sen- 
ator EzoH  on  February  4  and  agreed 
to  withhold  deauthoriaatlCHi  efforts  as 
long  as  the  proposed  compromise  was 
moving  forward.  That  compromise  is 
now  endangered  by  the  opposltl<m  of 
entrenched  bureaucrats  at  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

In  a  startling  development,  the 
Bureau  has  finally  recognised  in  foot- 
note 12  of  the  project  data  sheet  that 
it  must  seek  new  legislaticm  to  raise 
the  existing  Norden  Dam's  authcHisa- 
tlon  level.  Rather  tlum  come  forward 
seeking  authorisation  now,  however, 
the  Bureau  appears  prepared  to  spend 
up  to  Its  present  eelUng— at  least  $324 
million— completing  Just  a  part  of  the 
project,  before  seridng  authorisation 
to  increase  the  celling. 

Under  the  Bureau  procedure.  Con- 
gress will  be  left  with  half  a  dam— or 
less— and  no  choice  but  to  spend  more 
money,  before  a  comprehensive  aiiesi 
ment  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  earlier  letter  to  Smator 
EzoR  as  well  as  today's  letter  to  Chair- 
man Miusa,  both  of  which  are  at- 
tached. I  have  also  attached  a  copy  of 
the  deauthoriaation  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today. 

HOUSB  OP  RSPSBSSHTATmS. 

WoMMnaUnk.  DC.  f^mart  25.  IMS. 
Hon.  Osoaos  Mnxsa. 

Chairman,  SubeommiUat  on  Water  and 
Ptnoer  Reaoureoi.  CommittM  on  Interior 
and  innUar  Affaira,  WaaHington,  DC 

DiAs  Ms.  CBAiBMAir.  Today.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  deauthorlse  the  O'Neill 
Unit.  Plek-fllosn  MIsmmuI  Bsstn  Project  I 
understand  that  you  intend  to  hold  h«ar- 
lns>  on  this  project  in  the  near  future  and  I 
am  requeatint  that  my  bill  be  considered  at 
that  time. 

In  the  last  Congreas,  I  Introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill.  H.R.  3196,  but  did  not  ask  for  iU 
consideration  because  of  the  Initiative  dis- 


played by  Senator  Cxon  and  the  State  of 
Nebraska  in  aeeklng  an  alternative  to 'the 
authorised  project. 

In  recent  years,  the  authorised  project 
has  been  soundly  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlvea.  Since  the  vote  in  1963 
against  the  project.  345-144.  it  has  not  Im- 
proved. 

Consider  the  foUowlns: 

When  the  House  rejected  the  project  it 
coat  $966  million.  Ttoday  that  coM  has 
Jumped  to  9497  million. 

The  environmental  problems  remain. 

The  cost  reduction  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  touted  to  aave  more  than 
990  million  In  June  1963  when  It  was  an- 
nounced. The  result  16  months  later  is  a  re- 
duction of  only  939  million,  leas  than  the  In- 
in  project  cost  from  FT  '65  to  FT  '86 


Tbm  cost  reduction  study  clearly  Indicates 
that  the  Bureau  has  lltUe  interest  In  the 
state  alternative,  notwithstsnding  the 
state's  conclusion  and  the  Oovemor's  en- 
dorsement 

The  project  continues  to  be  pisgued  with 
cost  overruns,  snd  after  yean  of  exceeding 
its  cost  oeOlng.  the  Bureau  now  tells  Con- 
greas that  new  authority  Is  required. 

In  1961.  the  Bureau  added  990J  million  to 
the  projeiet  for  dam  design  changes  In  addl- 
tiao  to  the  adjustment  for  Indexing  snd  in 
1969.  It  Is  adding  936  milUoa  for  stIU  addi- 
tional rtraign  changes.  It  is  obvious  that  con- 
cerns about  dam  aaf ety  are  apparently  valid. 

It  is  not  dear  that  the  Bureau  has  author- 
ity to  add  979  million  for  dam  design 
changes. 

On  January  30.  a  study  of  a  compromise 
project  was  released.  While  I  am  not  fully 
oonvlnoed  that  the  compromise  adJdreaaei  all 
of  my  ooncems.  It  appears  to  serve  a  greater 
area  at  a  lower  cost  without  the  environ- 
mental damage  of  the  orlclnally  authorised 
Norden  Dam  proposal. 

In  rrapnnif  to  an  emerglns  consensus 
smoog  Nebraska  leaders  behind  the  compro- 
Dolse.  I  wrote  Senstior  Exon  on  February  4th 
and  agreed  to  withhold  deauthoriaation  ef- 
forta  as  long  ss  the  proposed  compromise 
was  moving  forward.  A  copy  of  that  letter  is 
attached. 

Now.  however,  the  Bureau  oast  cutting 
study  has  reiterated  its  support  for  the  au- 
thorised Norden  Dam  proposaL  At  the  same 
time,  the  Nebraska  delegation  remains  inde- 
cisive and  has  not  committed  itself  to  the 
oompronlse  project. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  has  finally  recog- 
nised In  Footnote  13  of  the  Project  DaU 
Sheet  that  it  must  seek  new  legislation  to 
raise  the  existing  Norden  Dam  proposals  au- 
thorisation ceiling.  Rather  than  oome  for- 
ward setidns  authorisation  now.  however, 
the  Bureau  appears  prepared  to  spend  up  to 
IU  present  ceiling  (at  least  9334  million), 
completing  a  part  of  the  project  before 
aeeklng  authorisation  to  increase  the  ceil- 
ing. 

Under  the  Bureau  procedure.  Congress 
wiU  be  left  with  half  a  dam  (or  leas),  and  no 
choice  but  to  spend  more  money,  before  a 
comprehensive  sasessment  wlU  be  made.  I 
have  sought  to  be  cooperative,  but  I  cannot 
let  oo(n>eratlon  be  used  as  an  opportunity  to 
push  through  the  original  Norden  Dam 
project 

Therefore,  my  bill  Is  being  reintroduced 
today  and  I  request  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  to  speak  on  Its  behalf. 
Either  the  cost  must  be  substantially  re- 
duced   and    the    environmental    problems 
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eliminated,  or  the  existing  Norden  Dam 
project  should  be  scrapped  altogether. 
With  personal  respect 
Sincerely, 

DAvni  E.  Bomos. 
Metnber  of  Congrtu. 

HOOSX  OP  RSPBBSBSTATIVSS. 

WaOHngton.  DC.  February  4, 198S. 
Senator  J.  Jambs  Bxoa. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC 

DSAB  SssAToa  Ezos:  As  you  know  from 
our  phone  conversation  of  February  lat,  I 
have  examined  the  Nebraska  State-led 
O'NeiU  Unit  AltemaUves  Study  prepared  by 
the  Nebraska  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources. While  I  sm  not  fully  convinced  that 
It  addresses  all  of  my  concerns,  the  compro- 
mise appears  to  serve  a  greater  area  at  a 
lower  cost  without  the  environment  damage 
of  the  originally  authorised  project. 

I  found  the  argimients  you  made  concern- 
ing the  needs  of  Nebraska  very  persusslve 
and.  as  a  result  I  am  prepared  to  give  this 
compromise  proposal  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  As  long  as  the  Nebraska  Congression- 
al delegation,  state  officials  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  moving  forward  with 
this  compromise.  I  will  hold  bodi  my  efforts 
to  deauthorlse  the  project.  I  cannot,  howev- 
er, allow  my  restraint  to  be  used  ss  an  op- 
portunity to  push  funding  through  for  the 
originally  authorised  Norden  Dam. 
Sincerely, 

Davd  E.  Bomos, 
Member  of  ConffretM. 

A  bUl  to  deauthorize  the  O'NelU  Unit  of  the 

lilssouri  River  Bssin  project  in  Nebraska. 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
RepreeentoHveM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SscnoH  1.  The  Act  of  August  21.  1954 
.(Public  Law  83-613:  66  SUt.  757).  and  sec- 
Uon  401  of  the  Act  of  October  30.  1073 
(Public  Law  93-514:  96  Stat.  867),  providing 
for  authorisation  of  the  OKeiU  Unit  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Bssin  Program  is 
hereby  deauthorlaed. 

Ssc.  3.  Repayment  oontrsets  t>etween  the 
United  States  and  the  North  Central  Ne- 
braska Redamatkm  District  and  the  Nio- 
brara Basin  Irrigation  District  are  hereby 
rescinded  and  shall  be  of  no  legal  force  and 
effect.* 
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dependence  came  to  an  end  as  they 
were  forcibly  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  a  day-to-day  basis  the 
number  of  Estonians  is  being  reduced 
drastically  by  forced  relocation,  coloni- 
sation by  Russian  and  other  immi- 
grants, and  increases  in  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Estonia.  The  Estonians  con- 
tinue to  experience  threats  to  their 
culture  and  language.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  tried  to  rid  tliem  of  their 
strong  sense  of  heritage  by  eliminating 
their  language  and  ethnic  traditions 
and  establishing  Russian  as  the  offi- 
cial language  In  government  employ- 
ment and  in  schools.  Such  acts  demon- 
strate the  Soviet  attraipt  to  "Russian- 
ize" these  people  out  of  existence. 

As  a  member  of  a  free  nation,  we 
must  continue  to  speak  out  against 
such  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  continue  to  seek  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Helsinki  accords  and  im- 
press upon  the  Soviet  Union  our  objec- 
tion to  the  denial  of  these  individuals' 
basic  human  rights. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  moved  by  the 
strength  and  conviction  of  these  brave 
people.  I  am  thankful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  these  coura- 
geous people  of  Estonia  whose  pro- 
found courage  and  overwhelming  com- 
mitment to  freedom  and  human  rights 
is  an  inqtiratlon  to  us  alL« 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

opiochioaii 
nr  THI  HOUSE  OP  rxprcsditativxs 
Monday.  February  25.  1985 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Idr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  (»m- 
memorate  the  67th  anniversary  of  Es- 
tonian Independence  Day.  The  Esto- 
nian people  In  the  Soviet  Union  have 
demonstrated     great     courage     and 
strength  as  they  attempt  to  regain 
their  freedom  as  we  in  the  free  world 
Icnow  it. 

On  February  24.  1985.  we  marked 
the  proclamation  of  Independence  for 
the  Republic  of  Estonia.  The  Esto- 
nians enjoyed  cultural  progress,  agri- 
cultural and  economic  development 
until  1940.  when  their  freedom  and  in- 


USIA:  TAKING  THE  INITIATIVE 
IN  GLOBAL  COMMUNICA'nONS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


'ATIVXS 


opnxnois 
m  THE  Honss  OP 

Monday,  February  2S,  1985 
•  BCr.  laCHEL.  Mr.  e4>eaker.  Director 
Charles  Z.  Wick  of  the  UJS.  Informa- 
tion Agency  has  written  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Leonid  M.  Zamyatin.  Chief.  Interna- 
tioiul  Information  D^Mtftment.  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  inviting  Zamyatin 
and  other  Soviet  officials  to  appear  on 
the  USIA-sponsored  Woridnet  Pro- 
gram, beamed  by  satellite  in  order  to 
question  top-level  American  offidalB 
around  the  world.  At  the  same  time. 
American  Journalists,  under  Director 
Wick's  proposal,  would  question  Soviet 
officials  in  a  slmiliar  manner. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  R»x>bo 
the  full  text  of  that  letter  because  in 
my  view  it  Is  an  example  of  what  U8IA 
can  do— take  the  initiative  in  the  field 
of  global  communications  in  order  to 
bring  about  better  understanding  be- 
tween nations. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  IKPOBMATIOK  AOKKCT. 

Washington.  DC.  January  2S.  f  995. 
Mr.  IfoinB  M.  ZAMTATni. 

Cyiief.    International   /nA)rma«on    i>epart- 
ment.   Central  Committee.   CommunUt 
Party   of  the   Soviet    Union.    Staraya 
Plo*hchad'4,  Moeeou).  U.S.&R. 
Dkak  Ma.  ZAMTATni:  In  recent  months 
Soviet  media  have  levied  a  number  of  at- 
tacks on  U.S.  public  diplomacy  and  the  U.8. 
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Information  Agency,  eapedslly  on  the  Voice 
of  America  snd  our  new  Woridnet  satellite 
television  service.  Tour  article  in  Uteratur- 
naya  Oaseta  ["Impasses  of  Confrontations 
and  Horlsons  of  Cooperation,"  November 
36,  1994]  summsrixes  most  of  the  charges 
and  typifies  the  underlying  mindset.  I  am 
prompted  to  respond  st  this  time  to  the  con- 
tinuing stream  of  attacks  because  in  a 
period  when  our  two  goveramenta  are  en- 
ga^  in  serious  exploration  of  vital  issues, 
sudi  iittTii**  sre  a  disservioe  to  more  posi- 
tive relstlons. 

My  hope  Is  to  generate  a  constructive  dia- 
logue. TO  initiate  that  dialogue  I  extend  two 
concrete  offers.  First  I  ssk  that  you  offer 
your  gtM>d  offloes  to  fsdUtate  using  broad- 
cast media  to  further  mutual  understand- 
ing. In  this  regard.  I  suggest  that  you  ar- 
range for  Soviet  tdevision  to  carry  an  ad- 
dress by  one  of  our  top  leaders  which  would 
be  redproeated  on  American  television  by 
one  of  your  top  leaders.  There  Is  a  prece- 
dent for  this:  Mr.  Breahnev  snd  Mr.  Nixon 
made  sudi  speeches  several  yean  ago  with 
conalderaMe  positive  effect 

Second.  I  propose  that  we  carry  further 
the  dialogue  by  having  you  and  other  Soviet 
officials  snd  joumsllsts  tske  part  in  the 
Woridnet  program  of  which  you  are  so  criti- 
caL  Let  us  jointly  plan  a  one-  to  two-bour 
satdllte  televWon  dislogue  on  Woridnet  in 
irtii^  Soviet  Journalists  interview  senior 
VA  officials  on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 
At  the  same  time,  you  should  plan  with  U.8. 
media  a  similar  program  in  which  American 
joamaUsU  freely  snd  spontaneously  ques- 
tion senior  Soviet  officials.  Coming  at  this 
Important  ttane  in  our  relatlona.  such  ven- 
tures could  help  mske  communication  more 
reasoned  and  redprocsL 

Incidentally.  I  am  not  surprised  by  your 
unwarranted  criticisms  of  Woridnet  and  of 
our  Agency.  I  have  come  to  expect  it  How- 
ever, you  should  understand  that  our  coun- 
try doea  not  daisa.  as  you  do.  that  uwweing 
ideas  "subvert"  our  syrtem.  We  reoo^iiae  in- 
stead that  diversity  of  puUic  opinion  is  one 
of  the  great  strengths  of  America.  Thus,  our 
society  freely  permits  Soviet  spotuaosen  to 
stste  their  views  on  American  televlaion  and 
in  print  In  this  regard.  I  might  note  that 
Soviet  joumallsU  snd  Soviet  officials  sre 
interviewed  on  American  tderiskm  Uterally 
doaens  of  times  per  year.  Surdy  the  time 
has  oome  for  greater  equality  of  treatment. 
If  the  United  States  can  oonfidoitly  toler- 
ate opposing  views  without  fears  of  "loosen- 
ing" the  system,  why  then  should  the  Soviet 
government  set  so  restrlctlvely.  even  to  the 
point  of  Jfw'w'ng  our  broadcasU  In  direct 
violation  of  several  international  agiee- 
menU  to  which  the  USSR  is  a  signatory? 
Why  not  allow  greater  independent  PuMic 
Inquiry  about  your  govemnoent's  decisions 
and  policies?  Why  should  American  offl- 
dals.  in  turn,  not  be  pomitted  to  state  their 
views  on  Soviet  television  snd  in  the  Soviet 
media?  Our  society  has  never  walked  away 
from  a  fair  challenge,  and  we  look  forward 
to  yng?g*"g  in  a  peaceful  contest  of  ideas 
with  the  17S8R. 

Tour  srtlcle  is  evidence  of  the  need  for 
this  ressoned  and  open  dialogue.  Charges  of 
"ptrscy  of  the  sir."  "radio  warfare,"  "sub- 
versive purpose."  snd  "television  propagan- 
da aggression"  only  exacerbate  the  "im- 
passes" and  "confrontations"  to  which  you 
allude  and  delay  our  search  for  "hortems  of 
cooperation."  Coming  at  this  time,  when  the 
leaders  of  our  two  countries  are  seeking  new 
means  for  considering  meaningful  arms  re- 
duction efforts  and  ways  to  stabilise  rela- 
tions, your  attacks  are  most  unfortunate. 
Surely,    everyone    concerned    about    UA- 
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Soviet  reUUoiu  has  a  right  to  expect  great- 
er reatralnt  and  accuracy. 

Although  I  wlU  not  attempt  in  this  letter 
to  deal  with  the  many  errors  and  distortlona 
in  your  article.  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
role  and  purpoae  of  the  13  A  Infonnatlon 
Agency,  particularly  the  Voice  of  America 
and  Worldnet 

tTSIA  la  not  In  the  bualneaa  of  misrepre- 
senting Soviet  foreign  policy,  aa  you  allege. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  present  America  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  explain  UJ3. 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  to  people 
around  the  world.  In  so  doing,  we  present 
the  news,  good  and  bad. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  a  distinguished 
source  of  news  and  information  about  the 
United  States— our  policies,  society,  culture. 
and  values.  By  U.8.  law,  VOA  is  required  to 
present  "accurate,  objective,  and  compre- 
hensive" infoimatlon.  to  be  truthful,  and  to 
be  "seen  as  a  consistently  reliable  and  au- 
thoritative source  of  news."  Over  100  mil- 
lion people  throughout  the  world  listen  to 
VOA  each  week,  all  voluntarily,  many  of 
them  at  risk  to  their  safety. 

In  modernizing  and  improving  our  com- 
munication facilities  and  seeking  a  wider  au- 
dience, our  purpose  is  to  allow  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  world's  population  to  know 
What  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  be  better 
able  to  reach  independent  Judgments  on 
these  events. 

Worldnet  la  a  modem  television  system 
Unking  Washington  via  sateUlte  with  VS. 
embaasle*.  information  centers,  and  a 
number  of  TV  studios  throughout  the 
world.  Worldnet  is  not  forced  on  receiving 
nations.  Journalists  in  the  participating  na- 
tions freely  choose  the  programming  that 
they  wish  to  broadcast  or  write  about  or  not 
use  at  all. 

Worldnet  enables  foreign  Journalists  to 
ask  probing,  unrehearsed  questions  instan- 
taneously, via  satellite,  directly  to  high-level 
American  officials.  Tour  representatives 
from  TASS.  Pravda  and  other  Soviet  publi- 
cations are  welcome  at  official  XJJ8.  press 
conferences.  They  are  welcome,  too.  as  ob- 
servers in  our  Worldnet  studio: 

Permitting  a  free  flow  of  information  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  our  societies  and  a 
necessary  response  to  the  times.  The  irre- 
versible revolution  In  communications,  ena- 
bling prompt  and  comprehensive  dissemina- 
tion of  news,  will  make  it  increasingly 
harder  to  limit  peoples'  access  to  infoima- 
tlon. 

All  nations  should  ultimately  welcome 
this:  misunderstanding  and  Ignorance  only 
serve  to  exacerbate  tensions  In  the  conduct 
of  international  relations.  Our  nations  need 
to  know  more  about  each  other,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  firmly  committed  to  providing  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union— and  the  world 
community— with  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
United  States.  Similarly,  we  hope  to  broad- 
en our  nation's  understanding  of  the  USSR. 

I  hope  that  you  will  enable  Soviet  Journal- 
ists and  television  commentators  to  partici- 
pate actively,  and  very  soon,  in  Worldnet 
interviews  of  U.S.  leaders  to  be  broadcast  in 
the  USSR.  In  turn.  American  Journalists 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  Inter- 
view your  leaders  for  broadcast  in  the  USA. 
This  direct  dialogue  would  broaden  the  "ho- 
rtaons  of  cooperation"  that  you  did  not  dis- 
cuss in  your  article,  but  that  you.  too,  must 
want  to  see  attained. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  to  my 
offers  that  we  exchange  televised  interviews 
by  top  U.S.  and  Soviet  leaders  and  that 
Soviet  JoumalisU  and  officials  participate  in 
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a  Worldnet  dialogue  with  senior  VS.  offi- 
cials on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 
Sincerely, 

CHAkuaZ.  Wics. 

Dinetor.m 


IRS  IMPOSES  UNFAIR  TAX 
BURDEN  ON  NEW  YORK  CITY 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 
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Mondaw.  February  25.  1985 
•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  much 
needed  tax  relief  to  thouiandi  of  New 
York  aty  poUce  officers  and  flreficht- 
ers  who  have  recently  been  Informed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
they  must  pay  back  taxes  on  work-re- 
lated sick  pay  they  received  up  to  S 
years  ago.  This  bill  Is  similar  to  a 
measure  (HJl.  3239)  I  authored  during 
the  prior  Congress,  but  It  has  been  ex- 
panded to  Include  New  York  City  fire- 
fighters. 

The  problem  my  bill  seeks  to  remedy 
stems  from  an  IRS  ruling  Issued  In 
May  1983  (Revenue  Ruling  83-77), 
which  stated  that  work-related  sick 
pay  received  by  New  York  City  police 
officers  Is  taxable  income.  Although 
no  formal  ruling  had  ever  been  Issued 
previously  by  IRS  on  this  matter, 
work-related  sick  pay  Is  generally  re- 
garded by  IRS  as  a  tax  excludable 
item.  New  York  City  police  officers 
saw  no  reason  why  they  would  be 
treated  differently  than  other  Ameri- 
can workers,  and  they  did  not  claim 
their  work-related  sick  pay  as  part  of 
their  taxable  Income.  Since  IRS  chose 
to  make  their  ruling  retroactive  in 
effect.  New  York  City  poUce  officers 
who  received  work-related  sick  pay  as 
far  back  as  May  1980  are  being  told 
they  owe  back  taxes,  plus  Interest. 

The  IRS.  when  issuing  their  ruling, 
pointed  out  that  work-related  sick  pay 
under  a  workmen's  compensation  act 
is  excluded  from  taxation.  However, 
they  explained  that  New  York  City 
police  officers  do  not  qualify  for  this 
exclusion  because  under  a  union 
agreement  with  the  city  of  New  Yoric 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between 
work-related  and  non-work-related  sl^ 
pay. 

As  it  turns  out.  New  York  City  police 
officers  are  not  the  only  ones  in  this 
predicament.  New  York  City  firefight- 
ers face  the  same  problem  even 
though  they  were  not  mentioned  in 
Revenue  Ruling  83-77.  That  is  why  my 
legislation  provides  the  same  relief  for 
both  New  York  aty  police  officers 
and  firefighters. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  IRS  fol- 
lowed the  letter  of  the  law  when  issu- 
ing Revenue  Ruling  83-77.  but  that  is 
a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide. 
What  seems  obvious,  though,  is  that 
the  IRS  ruling  did  not  follow  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and.  thus,  should  not  have 
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been  made  retroactive  In  effect 
Simply  put,  U.S.  tax  law  clearly  in- 
tends for  work-related  sick  pay  to  be 
excluded  from  taxation.  It  appears 
that  New  York  City's  method  of  dis- 
tributing work-related  sick  pay  to 
their  police  officers  and  firefighters  is 
inconsistent  with  IRS  policy.  Clearly, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  eliminate 
those  inconsistencies,  and  let  me 
assure  my  colleagues  that  efforts  are 
already  underway  in  New  York  City  to 
do  Just  that.  That  will  provide  relief  to 
future  New  York  City  police  of Hcers 
and  firefighters  who  receive  work-re- 
lated sick  pay.  But  what  about  those 
more  than  4.000  New  York  City  police 
officers  and  firefighters  who  received 
work-related  sick  between  1900  and 
1983?  They  clearly  followed  the  q)irit 
of  the  law  when  they  excluded  that 
income  from  taxation,  but  they  are 
now  being  told  that  technically  they 
were  wrong  to  do  what  they  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  imposing  Revenue 
Ruling  83-77  in  a  retroactive  manner, 
the  IRS  has  placed  a  terrible  and 
unjust  financial  burden  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  New  York  City's  public  safety 
officers.  Administrative  and  Judicial 
remedies  have  faUed.  which  means 
that  the  legislative  remedy  I  am  offer- 
ing today  represents  the  only  possible 
solution. 

Mr.  £4>eaker,  I  am  totally  confident 
that  it  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  august 
body,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  unfairly  peudize 
public  safety  officers  who  are  injured 
while  protecting  the  lives  of  others.  As 
a  23-year  New  York  City  police  veter- 
an. I  would  suggest  that  the  public 
safety  community  in  the  dty  of  New 
York  has  sacrificed  enough  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow  roan.  To  ask  them 
to  pay  taxes  on  their  work-related  sic^ 
pay  is  a  gross  injustice  that  must  not 
be  tolerated.  Acting  in  that  belief.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  this  legislation: 

HJt.  1244 

A  bill  to  permit  the  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  certain  work-related  sick  pay  re- 
ceived by  New  York  Oty  police  officers 
and  flreflgfaters 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
iiepn$entativeM  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  auemUed, 

SBCnON  I.  SICK  PAY  PO*  NCW  YOBK  CrfY  POUCB 
AND  niBPICMTUS  PO«  WOU-KB- 
LAnO  DUVIUBS  KXCLUDKO  tWOU 
GROSS  INCOm. 

(a)  Ik  Okmbul.— Notwithstanding  any 
regulation  or  ruling  under  section  104(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  the 
contrary,  any  payments  received  during  the 
3-year  period  eniUng  May  9, 19U— 

(1)  by  a  police  officer  employed  by  the 
dty  of  New  York.  New  York,  under  terms  of 
a  union  contract  between  such  dty  and  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Inc.  or 
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(9)  by  a  firefighter  employed  by  such  dty 
under  the  tenns  of  a  union  contract  be- 
tween sudi  dty  and  the  Uniformed  Fire  Of- 
ficers Association. 

for  work-related  injuries  shaU  not  be  indud- 
ed  In  the  groa  income  of  such  police  officer 
or  firefighter. 

(b)  CnmncATioii.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  paymenu  described  in  such  subsec- 
tion if  such  police  officer  or  firefighter  re- 
ceived a  certification  that  such  injury  was 
work-related  from  his  employer  before  iCay 
9,  IM3. 

(c)  SxATon  or  Ldiitatioms.- If  refund  or 
credit  of  any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting 
f  itMH  the  application  of  this  sectloo  Is  pre- 
vented at  any  time  before  the  dose  of  the  1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law  (tndudlng  res  judlcaU), 
refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment  (to 
the  extent  attributable  to  the  application  of 
this  section)  may,  nevertheless,  be  made  or 
allowed  If  claim  therefore  Is  filed  on  or 
before  the  close  of  such  1-year  period.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

HON.  LANE  EVANS 
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Monday,  February  25, 1985 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  first  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  Mr.  Hotxb.  and 
my  many  colleagues  for  their  partici- 
pation in  the  recent  special  order  on 
Soviet  Jewry.  In  augmenting  their  ef- 
forts today.  I  wish  to  voice  my  euppoit 
for  their  actions  and  to  add  my  voice 
as  one  of  those  protesting  the  contin- 
ued repression  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  signif- 
icant increase  in  physical  violence  and 
brutality  directed  toward  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  past  year.  This 
repression,  consisting  of  extended  con- 
finement in  labor  camps,  severe  beat- 
ings, religious  intolerance  and  denials 
of  exit  visas,  has  been  conducted  solely 
because  these  Individuals  choose  to 
practice  their  Jewish  faith,  and  has 
been  "Justified"  by  irrelevant  charges 
and  accusations.  In  addition.  Soviet 
authorities  appear  to  have  begun  a 
systematic  attack  on  Hebrew  educa- 
tors because  of  what  they  see  as  a 
threat  from  a  new  generation  of  activ- 
ists bent  on  maintaining  Jewish  cul- 
tural and  religious  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
Soviet  Government's  stepped-up  re- 
strictions on  emigration.  Last  year, 
only  896  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  country,  making  1984  the  worst  in 
terms  of  Jewish  emigration  levels  since 
1970.  And  these  figures  are  no  fluke. 
The  1984  total,  which  amounted  to 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  1979  peak 
year  emigration  figure  of  51.320.  sug- 
gests that  the  Soviets  have  now  effec- 
tively closed  the  gates.  In  the  mean- 
time, hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
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Jews  remain  stranded  in  a  land  they 
wish  to  leave. 

With  United  SUtes.Sovlet  arms  re- 
duction talks  now  scheduled  for  re- 
sumption, it  is  greatly  disturbing  to 
see  this  trend  of  govemment-lnq>ire<l 
repression  and  condemnation  oixitln- 
ue.  The  Soviet  Union's  treatment  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  Evgeny  Lein 
and  hundreds  of  Jews  like  them  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers' refusal  to  abide  by  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki accords.  I  therefore  call  on  the 
Soviet  Government  to  end  its  contin- 
ued violations  of  these  basic  doctrines 
and  to  release  the  thousands  of  Jewish 
citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  other  countries.  Wtth  the  support 
of  the  American  people  and  all  those 
who  cherish  freedom  and  basic  human 
rights,  I  remain  hopeful  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  wiU  someday  hear  the 
thousands  of  voices  throughout  the 
world  who  are  protesting  aa  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  act  to  fulflll  their 
responsibilities  as  outlined  in  the  Hel- 
sinki agreements.* 


WE  NEED  THE  V  JUL 
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Monday,  February  25. 1985 
•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31.  1985.  the  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Agreement  [VRA]  on  Japanese 
auto  Imports  will  expire.  Last  Tuesday, 
President  Reagan's  CaUnet  CouncU 
on  CcMnmeroe  and  Tkvde  recommend- 
ed that  his  administration  adopt  what 
appears  to  be  a  far  too  passive  ap- 
proach to  this  vital  international  trade 
issue. 

Given  the  urgency  of  this  matter,  we 
must  remember  certain  essential  eco- 
nomic facts.  Our  trade  deficit  with 
JmMui  is  now  in  excen  of  $37  billion. 
More  than  half  of  this  amount  is  at- 
tributed to  automobUe  imports.  The 
most  recent  estimates  available  from 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion reveal  that  in  1984.  the  Japanese 
sold  almost  2  mUllcni  passenger  cars  in 
the  United  States. 

This  dangerous  situation  not  only 
Jeopardises  the  American  automobUe 
Industry,  but  the  ripple  effects  are  ex- 
perienced throughout  the  economic 
and  social  fabric  of  our  Nation.  When 
American  cars  aren't  sold.  American 
steel  isn't  produced.  American  coal 
isn't  mined,  and  Americans  don't  woi^ 
In  my  native  western  Pennsylvania, 
my  constituents  continue  to  experi- 
ence the  devastating  effects  of  the 
flood  of  Jmjanese  Imports  on  our  local 
economy.  The  steel  mills  and  the  coal 
mines  are  producing  far  below  cw>ac- 
Ity.  Double  digit  unemployment  per- 
sists: there  is  suffering  and  misery. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  Joined  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
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Representatives  in  the  cosponsorship 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  63. 
This  blpariJaan  effort.  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  Mr. 
MicHn,.  seeks  to  keep  the  voluntary 
restraints  in  place  until  our  trade  situ- 
ation with  Japan  improves.  According- 
ly. I  have  written  to  President  Reagan 
urging  him  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  resolution. 
We  need  to  keep  the  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Agreement.  The  future  of 
American  jobs  is  far  too  Important  to 
leave  up  to  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
Intematl(»al  Trade  and  Industry.  It  is 
not  foreign  goodwill  that  wOl  stop  the 
flood  of  Japanese  auto  imports.  That 
necessary  meOoa  will  only  be  achieved 
by  a  tough  U.S.  stance.* 


THE  ANIMOSITIKS  BE'I'WEEN 
THE  ARMENIANS  AND  THE 
TURKS 
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Monday,  February  25, 1985 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speako-.  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  some  groups  are  deter- 
mined to  dredge  up  terrible  historic 
events  and  use  the  Congress  in  wajrs 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  continu- 
ing ethnic  animosities  that  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  with  the  passage  of 


yean. 

In  a  resolution  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress,  we  are  asked  to 
oommem<»ate  the  great  tragedy  in- 
fUcted  cm  the  Armenians  by  the  dying 
Ottoman  Empire  70  years  ago. 

History  records  an  Armenian  upris- 
ing against  Ottoman  rule  during 
World  War  I.  and  the  OttMnan  state 
reacted  with  ferocity.  There  was  great 
loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 

But  now  we  are  asked  to  commemo- 
rate a  Turkish  genocide  against  the 
Armenia"  minority  of  Ottoman 
Turkey,  and  I  fail  to  see  what  purpose 
this  would  serve. 

While  we  are  at  it.  we  could  also  pass 
a  resolution  recalling  OUver  Crom- 
well's genoddal  acts  against  the  Irish. 
Or  we  could  officially  condemn  the  St 
Bartholomew's  Day  massacre  in 
France.  Or  we  could  dwell  upon  the 
record  of  our  own  Govemmoit's  deeds 
against  the  native  American  Indians. 
We  might  even  go  way  back  and  recall 
the  barbaric  deeds  of  the  golden  horde 
of  Genghis  Khan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  has  many  ugly 
chapters  that  are  recorded  for  all  to 
read.  We  do  not  hide  or  censor  history, 
because  both  the  horrors  and  the  glo- 
ries of  the  past  are  instructive  to  us. 
We  can  leam  not  to  repeat  the  errors 
of  the  past  and  try  to  emulate  the 
noble  deeds  of  earlier  generations. 

But  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  called  upon  to  officially  ctnnmemo- 
rate  a  bloody  episode  in  the  history  of 
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the  animosity  between  Annenians  and 
theTuits. 

Modern  Turkey  is  not  Ottoman 
Turkey  and  cannot  be  held  liable  for 
events  that  occurred  70  yean  ago. 
Modem  Turkey  is  a  valued  member  of 
the  NATO  Alliance  and  is  a  vital  aUy 
on  the  southern  flank  of  Europe. 

An  Armenian  terrorist  organisation 
has  been  assassinating  Turidsh  diplo- 
mats in  various  parts  of  the  world  for 
several  years.  Its  avowed  aim  is  to 
annex  part  of  Turkey  to  the  Armenian 
section  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  I  do  not  hear  any  cries  for  us 
to  pass  a  resolution  demanding  that 
Armenia  be  freed  from  Soviet  rule. 

I  am  sure  that  Armenian  Americans 
are  as  revolted  by  the  terrorism  as  all 
of  us  are.  I  am  confident  they  long  for 
freedom  for  the  land  of  their  ances- 
tors. I  hope  they  would  support  a  reso- 
lution condemning  terrorist  attacks  on 
Turkish  diplomats. 

By  passing  a  resolution  recalling  ter- 
rible events  of  70  years  ago.  do  we  re- 
inforce ancient  ethnic  animosity  and 
perhaps  lend  some  Justification  to  the 
terrorist  attacks  against  Turkish  diplo- 
mats and  other  innocent  victims?  I 
must  say  this  question  concerns  me 
gravely. 

Should  we  pass  a  resolution  that  re- 
vives memories  of  a  historic  tragedy 
and  damages  our  relations  with  a  good 
and  trusted  ally?  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake. 

We  should  concentrate  on  healing 
ancient  wounds  instead  of  aggravating 
them.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JEANNE 
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•  Mr.  CX>NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  one  of 
my  constituents.  As  always.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  honor  an  outstanding  person  from 
western  Massachusetts. 

Jeanne  Chicoine  Lamica  of  Florence, 
MA.  is  being  honored  by  the  National 
4-H  Center  as  the  outstanding  Massa- 
chusetts volunteer  leader  for  recogni- 
tion at  the  "4-H  Salute  to  ExceUence" 
program  being  held  March  16-23, 1985, 
at  the  National  4-H  Center. 

One  of  fifty-two  such  leaders,  repre- 
senting each  State  of  the  Union,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Mn.  Lamica  will  be  participating  in  a 
7-day  educational  program  designed  to 
teach  these  individuals  techniques  to 
encourage  voluntarism  in  their  home 
States.  It  is  hoped  that  the  combina- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  volunteers 
and  funds  from  incentive  grants  will 
increase  the  range  and  amount  of  pro- 
gram 4-H  is  able  to  offer. 
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Mrs.  Lamica  has  been  honored  be- 
cause of  her  contributions  and  long- 
standing commitment  to  4-H.  She  has 
been  a  4-H  volunteer  for  the  past  14 
years.  Currently,  she  is  the  leader  of 
the  Hampshire  Canter-Lopes  and  the 
Hampshire  Crafty-Crltten.  The 
Canter-Lopes,  an  equestrian  group, 
allows  the  jroung  people  of  Hampshire 
County  to  further  their  interest  in 
horses  and  at  the  same  time  aMume 
the  responsibility  which  aooompanies 
such  a  pet.  Each  year  at  the  Trl- 
County  Fair,  the  Craity  Critters  works 
are  displayed,  rewarding  the  creativity 
of  these  young  people.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
our  Nation's  youth.  Mrs.  Lamica 
makes  a  real  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  my  district  by  encouraging 
youth  to  use  their  spare  time  in  a  pro- 
ductive and  positive  manner. 

Besides  her  direct  dealings  with 
these  two  groups.  Mrs.  Lamica  extends 
her  volunteer  work  to  administration. 
A  member  of  the  Hampshire  County 
Extension  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
past  6  years,  she  is  now  serving  as  its 
chairman.  She  was  instrumental  in  be- 
ginning the  Hampshire  County  4-H 
Foundation  which  raises  money  for  4- 
H.  Mrs.  Lamica  continues  her  commit- 
ment to  future  equestrians  by  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Hampshire  County 
Horse  Leaders  CouncU. 

The  importance  of  volunteering  can 
be  forgotten  in  our  hectic  society.  My 
district  is  lucky  to  have  people  like 
Mrs.  Lamica  who  show  their  concern 
for  young  people  by  taking  action  to 
make  life  more  interesting  for  preteen 
and  teenaged  youth.  These  are  the 
people  who  make  the  First  District  of 
Massachusetts  such  a  special  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  an  honor  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  tell  Jeanne 
Lamica  that  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Massachusetts  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  work  she  has  done 
on  behalf  of  our  local  young  people.* 


WASHINGTON  LOSES 
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•  Mr.  FAUNTROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr. 
John  Cavanaugh.  who  was  taken  from 
us  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  was  a  towering 
figure  among  Washington's  artists. 
Usually  he  was  at  his  Swann  Street 
studio,  where  he  spent  long  days  ham- 
mering and  molding  the  lead  sculp- 
tures which  are  so  prominent  through- 
out the  DuPont  Circle  area.  His  works 
adorned  btilldings  all  over  the  District, 
many  of  which  were  renovated  with 
his  close  friend  and  partner,  Phil. 
Residents  of  Washington  came  to 
cherish  his  art. 
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John  never  stopped  growing  or  ex- 
perimenting. His  work  could  range 
from  a  playful  group  of  delicate  fig- 
ures to  an  enormous,  brooding  face  set 
in  brick.  Impressionistic  or  realistic,  he 
could  be  both  fluid  and  precise,  and 
still  nm  the  full  range  of  human  emo- 
tion. He  won  many  awards  but.  most 
importantly,  he  won  the  respect  of  ev- 
erybody who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Cavanaugh  en- 
riched our  lives,  and  he  made  the 
world  a  far  better  place.  He  was  a  be- 
loved and  gentle  man,  and  his  pres- 
ence is  sorely  missed.  To  his  family  I 
want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy.* 
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•  Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mi.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  February  21,  I  was  not 
present  and  voting  on  rollcall  No.  11,  a 
motion  that  the  House  adjourn  from 
Thursday  to  Monday.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  nay  on  the 
motion  to  adjourn.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  WAHNETA 
CORSE 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 
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•  Bir.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
public  servant  and  dear  friend,  Wah- 
neta  Corse  of  Wellington,  MO.  who  re- 
cently retired  after  7%  years  as  the 
treasurer  of  Lafayette  County  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs.  Corse,  a  lifelong  resident  of  La- 
fayette County,  attended  Central  Mis- 
souri State  University  where  she  was  a 
monber  of  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  sorori- 
ty. After  spending  most  of  her  life  in 
the  *>»»iiriwg  business,  most  of  which 
was  with  her  husband,  John  Corse, 
she  came  to  Washingtim  and  served  on 
my  congrenional  staff  when  I  was 
first  elected.  Her  tenure,  however,  was 
brief,  as  she  soon  returned  to  Missouri 
after  being  appointed  by  Missouri's 
Governor  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  as 
Lafayette  County  treasurer.  Twice 
thereafter,  she  was  reelected  to  that 
position.  She  retired  at  the  end  of  last 
year  after  having  served  the  people  of 
Lafayette  County  with  distinction. 

Mrs.  Corse  has  served  her  communi- 
ty of  Wellington  in  many  capacities 
over  the  years,  having  been  active  in 
the  United  Methodist  Church  and  also 
serving  as  treasurer  of  the  Wellington 
School  Board.  She  has  always  been 
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willing  ttf  share  her  expertise  freely 
with  others. 

Her  retirement  days  will  undoubted- 
ly be  busy  ones,  as  she  wiU  continue 
her  devotion  to  her  community,  her 
friends,  and  her  famUy.  She  and  her 
late  husband  were  blessed  with  two 
daughters,  eight  grandchildren,  and 
one  recently  arrived  great  grandchild. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
best  wishes  to  WahneU  Corse  for  a 
pleasant  and  happy  retirement  She  Is 
truly  a  wonderful  lady.* 


LEGISLATION  ENCOURAGING 

USE    OF    RESIDUAL    FUEL    OIL 
FOR  RECOVERY  PURPOSES 
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•  BCr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  wlU  provide  oil  producers  using 
enhanced  recovery  methods  with 
greater  flexibility  in  choosing  the  fuel 
they  use  to  recover  crude.  It  would  en- 
courage producers  to  substitute  residu- 
al fuel  oil  for  heavy  crudes  currently 
burned  in  thermal  recovery  processes 
as  a  result  of  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
By  encouraging  producers  to  use  resid- 
ual fuel  oU  instead  of  crude  to  power 
their  recovery  equiinnent.  the  bill  also 
encourages  refiners  to  top  additional 
heavy  crude,  making  more  gasoline 
and  other  economically  attractive 
products  available  in  the  marketplace. 

Heavy  oil  production  uses  an  en- 
hanced oil  recovery  process,  usually 
steam  injection.  Prior  to  passage  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  heavy  oil  pro- 
ducers burned  residual  fuel  oU  to 
create  needed  steam.  This  practice  Is 
no  longer  followed  because  removing 
crude  from  a  producing  property  is  a 
taxable  event  under  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  As  a  result,  producers 
began  burning  crude  produced  at  the 
steam  generating  site  since  such  crude 
Is  not  taxed.  This  Is  a  wasteful  prac- 
tice because  refined  products  once  ob- 
tained by  topping  at  refineries  are  sac- 
rificed in  order  to  cut  producers'  tax 
burden.  In  fact,  9  percent  of  Califor- 
nia's dally  oil  production  Is  currently 
wasted  In  this  manner. 

To  encourage  heavy  oil  producers  to 
resume  using  residual  fuel  oil.  the  bill 
amends  Uie  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
offer  producers  an  exemption  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  equal  to  the 
amount  of  tax  on  1  barrel  of  crude  for 
each  barrel  of  residual  fuel  used  in  the 
enhanced  recovery  process.  The  bill 
places  noteworthy  limits  on  the  ex- 
emption. First  of  all.  it  would  apply 
only  to  domestic  crude  oil  which  the 
producer  removes  from  his  property, 
crude  that  would  otherwise  be  taxable 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  ex- 
changed for  residual  fuel  oil  used  by 
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the  producer.  An  exchange  in  this  con- 
text can  be  either  a  nmt  of  crude  for 
residual  fuel  oil  or  residual  fuel  oil 
purchased  by  the  producer  which  is 
substituted  for  crude  produced  on  the 
property.  The  exemption  would  be 
further  limited  in  its  application  to 
benefit  only  the  operating  Interest 
holder  and  not  the  holder  of  any  roy- 
alty interest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
act  swiftly  to  ad(K>t  this  legislation.  As 
was  the  case  with  similar  bills  I  intxo- 
dueed  during  inevious  Congresses,  this 
bill  is  designed  to  be  revmue  neutral 
and  is  recognised  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  such.  In  fact,  during  hear- 
ings held  on  the  bill  last  fall.  Treasury 
representatives  and  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  tes- 
tified In  support  of  this  legislatlcm. 
While  the  blU  will  not  affect  Treasury 
revenues,  it  encourages  producers  to 
use  our  Nation's  resources  efficiently, 
a  worthy  objective.* 
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Ic  disease  area  are  often  the  result  of 
basic  research  support  in  an  entirely 
different  institute.* 
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*  Mr.  SIKORSKL  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
136.  a  joint  resolution  directing  that 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  re- 
ceive full  funding  in  fiscal  year  1985 
for  new  and  omnpetlng  research 
grants.  I  do  want  my  colleagues  to 
know,  however,  that  this  situation  also 
applies  to  the  support  of  research 
grants  funded  by  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admlnistra- 
Uon.  where  the  OMB  directive  reduces 
from  583  to  500  the  number  of  new 
grants  ADAMHA  will  be  permitted  to 
award  this  fiscal  year.  House  Joint 
Resolution  136  should  set  the  record 
straight  as  far  as  ciongresslMaal  intoit 
is  concerned  for  both  NIH  and  the 
ADAMHA.  The  ad  hoc  group  for  medi- 
cal research  funding,  representing 
over  100  researehKHTlented  organiaar 
tions,  and  the  American  Psychiatric 
AssodatlOT  have  long  articulated  the 
need  for  parity  In  the  congreasl<»ial 
support  for  blomedieal  and  behavioral 
research  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  We  would  be 
remiss  If  we  did  not  continue  down 
this  responsible  path  which  In  1985  re- 
sulted in  Congress'  evenhanded  ap- 
proach in  u)proprlatlons  Increases  for 
the  NIH  and  ADAMHA  research  en- 
terprises. Scores  of  public  witnesses 
from  the  scientific  community  have 
argued  to  this  effect  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees'  public  witness  hear- 
ings last  spring  largely  because  the 
quality  of  the  two  programs  are  equal- 
ly impressive  as  evidenced  by  priority 
scores  assigned  to  these  grants  and  the 
fact  that  breakthroughs  in  one  spedf- 
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*  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  honor  of  Ula 
Pendleton,  a  social  studies  teacher  in 
my  district,  who  has  been  recognised 
for  her  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  classroom  by  the  National  Aasoda- 
ticm  for  Industry-Education  Co<vera- 
tlon.  Competing  with  teachers  nation- 
wide. Pendleton  received  the  Utiliza- 
tion Award  for  a  teacher  who  has 
made  the  most  effective  use  of  indus- 
try-9onsored  resources  for  education. 

Pendleton,  a  teacher  In  the  Los  An- 
geles Unified  School  District  at  West- 
chester High  School,  was  nominated 
for  the  award  by  Sandra  Burton,  direc- 
tor of  the  California  Energy  Source 
Education  CoundL  Burton  observed 
Pmdletfm's  class  studying  energy 
source  curriculum  sponsored  by  Atlan- 
tic Richfield,  Southern  Calif <»nia  Gas 
Co.,  Bechtel,  Flour  and  others.  Pendle- 
ton used  this  program  and  other  mate- 
rials provided  by  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
mmt  of  Water  and  Power,  Southern 
California  Edison,  and  Western  OU 
and  Gas  Association. 

Says  Pendleton: 

Energy  i>  the  heartbeat  of  every  dty.  All 
dtiee  aie  on  life  support  lyiteniL  Wltbout 
energy  no  wster  would  come  in  or  aewase  so 
out  People  an  totally  dependent  on  aome- 
ttiiny  tbey  dont  understand.  They  dont 
know  where  enersy  eouroee  come  from  and 
use  them  without  care. 

Since  1972.  Pendleton  has  intro- 
duced over  800  students  in  her  U.S. 
Government  and  urban  studies  rlawwir 
to  energy  educatitm.  She  has  taken 
the  initiative  to  Identify  industry- 
spimsored  and  other  community  re- 
sources because  there  is  always  a  need 
tat  materials  beyond  textbooks  sup- 
plied by  schools  to  enrich  classroom 
acUvlttes. 

Pendleton  Is  a  credit  to  her  profes- 
sion and  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  congratulating  her  on  this 
outstanding  achievement* 


A  TRIBUTE  "TOOWINNETT 
MTTCHEIX 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 
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*  Mr.   SHUMWAY.    Mr.   Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
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with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  ex- 
ceptional community  spirit  and  out- 
standing aoonnpllshments  of  Owin- 
nett  Mitchell.  She  has  Jutt  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Soroptimlst  International 
of  Lodi,  CA.  as  "Woman  of  the  Tear," 
an  award  which  has  been  well  earned. 

Few  women  can  claim  a  background 
as  diverse  as  Owlnnett's.  Wife  and 
mother,  teacher  and  musician,  report- 
er and  public  relations  expert,  she  has 
contributed  to  virtually  every  aqject 
of  community  living.  She  served  in  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  from  1943  to 
1946.  She  has  organised  libraries,  ad- 
vanced cultural  pursuits,  encouraged 
youngsters,  and  generally  made  her- 
self invaluable  to  her  community.  It  is 
certainly  appropriate  for  her  to  be 
honored  in  turn  with  this  highly  re- 
garded award. 

In  these  days  of  increasing  reliance 
upon  volunteerism  and  "people  help- 
ing people,"  Owinnett  Mitchell  stands 
as  an  example  to  be  admired  and  emu- 
lated. As  people,  we  have  no  greater 
gift  to  give  than  our  interest  in  and 
caring  for  our  fellow  citizens.  Con- 
gratulations to  Owinnett  Mitchell  for 
an  outstanding  performance,  as  well  as 
special  thanks  for  all  that  she  has 
done  on  behalf  of  her  community.  It  is 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  represent 
her  here  in  the  House,  and  to  share 
her  record  of  excellence  with  my  col- 
leagues.* 


THE  1984  BUSINESS  PERSON  OF 
THE  TEAR  AWARD 
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•  Mr.  CONTE.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  heartfelt  congratulations  to  a  good 
friend  and  community  leader,  Joseph 
T.  Wright,  the  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Food  Mart  Division  of  Waldbaum, 
Inc.,  who  was  named  the  1984  Business 
Person  of  the  Tear  by  the  Greater 
Holyoke  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Holyoke,  MA. 

Joe  Wright  was  selected  to  receive 
this  award  for  tils  "energy,  leadership, 
and  devotion"  in  the  corporate  and 
civic  communities.  Knowing  Joe  for  as 
many  years  as  I  have.  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  he  possesses  these  quali- 
ties plus  an  endless  list  of  fine  at- 
tributes. His  keen  sense  of  organiza- 
tion and  ability  to  coordinate  activities 
down  to  the  most  minute  detail  are  re- 
fined characteristics  that  Joe  has 
sharpened  and  utilized  to  the  advan- 
tage of  hundreds  of  people. 

Through  his  concern  for  others  and 
his  inherent  feeling  for  the  communi- 
ty, Joe  Wright  is  a  participant  in  a  va- 
riety of  organizations,  working  dili- 
gently, and  rising  to  the  top  in  practi- 
cally every  task  he  selflessly  under- 
takes. 
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Over  the  last  20  years.  Joe  has  been 
involved  in  the  United  Way  of  Hol- 
yoke, Oranby,  and  South  Hadley  and 
is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Pi<»eer  Valley 
United  Way.  He  is  presently  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Holyoke,  Oranby.  South 
Hadley  Chapter  of  the  United  Way 
and  While  spearheading  the  efforts  of 
this  organisation,  he  alao  divides  his 
energies  into  the  Oreater  Holyoke 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  be- 
stowed its  Distinguished  Service 
Award  to  him  last  year  and  the  Hol- 
yoke Community  College  where  as  a 
trustee  he  was  given  the  school's  Tra- 
dition and  Excellence  Award. 

The  youth  of  western  Mswrhusetts 
have  also  benefited  from  the  endless 
labors  of  Joe  Wright.  Not  <»ly  is  he 
the  director  of  the  Childraa's  Museum 
at  Holyoke.  Inc.,  but  he  is  also  the 
past  director  of  the  western  Massachu- 
setts Oirl  Scout  Council  as  well  as  the 
Pioneer  Valley  CouncU  of  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Joe  Wright's  community  involve- 
ment in  Holyoke.  once  known  as  the 
paper  city  of  the  World,  is  helping  to 
make  revitallsation  efforts  become  a 
reality.  The  dty  of  Holyoke.  a  manu- 
facturing center  with  a  healthy  diver- 
sified economy  needs  a  person  like  Joe 
with  a  healthy  diversified  atUtude 
who  willingly  surrenders  his  spare 
hours  in  order  to  assist  in  the  renewal 
of  HolytAe's  industrial  and  commer- 
cial growth. 

I  cannot  say  enough  about  my 
friend.  Joe.  It  Is  apparent  that  this 
wonderful  family  man  and  tireless 
worker.  Is  truly  an  individual  deserv- 
ing of  the  1984  Business  Person  of  the 
Tear  Award.* 


BAL'nC  REPUBLICS 
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•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Baltic  republics  of 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia  is  a 
memory,  a  memory  that  we  must  keep 
alive  and  a  memory  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  to  bury. 

The  people  of  these  lands  deserve  to 
be  free  and  deserve  the  unflagging 
support  of  the  free  world  for  their 
right  to  national  independence  and 
the  liberty  which  is  the  birthright  of 
every  individual. 

The  hope  of  freedom  stays  alive  in 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  and  in 
the  people  from  those  countries  that 
have  come  to  our  great  land  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom. 

These  countries  have  not  even  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  nominal  national 
identity  that  prevails  in  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  in  the  Soviet  grip. 
The  Baltic  States  were  Incorporated 
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into  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  thou- 
sands of  their  dtlaens  have  been  de- 
ported to  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Empire,  they  have  been  colonised  by 
other  Soviet  peoples,  and  their  ethnic 
traditions  are  repressed. 

Some  timid  souls  would  say  that  it 
damages  the  proapecU  for  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  if  we  keep 
raising  this  distasteful  subject  I  say 
that  freedom  is  the  main  business  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world,  and  we 
betray  oiu-  heritage  if  we  ever  fall  to 
speak  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  empires  do  not  last  for- 
ever, and  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic  re- 
publics will  be  restored  someday,  with 
the  help  of  Ood.  who  blesses  our 
cause.* 
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CBXEF  BULL  RETIRINO 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 


or  coinracncuT 
Di  THB  Ronsi  OP  1 


■ATIVBS 


Monday.  February  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1,  the  Mllford 
Police  Department  and  the  surround- 
ing town  of  Mllford,  CT,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  will  be  honoring 
William  W.  Bull.  William  BuU  Is  retir- 
ing from  his  post  as  chief  of  Mllford's 
Police  Department,  after  33  years  of 
devoted  service.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
this  man's  distinguished  record  and  to 
be  able  to  participate  In  his  tribute. 

William  Bull  began  his  career  In 
1951  as  a  special  officer  to  the  Mllford 
Police  Department.  It  was  hoe  that 
he  distinguished  himself  through  his 
unfailing  devotion  to  duty  and  service. 
In  1969.  Chief  Bull  committed  a  true 
act  of  bravery  when  he  risked  his  life 
to  free  a  woman  and  fellow  officer 
who  were  being  held  captive  by  an 
armed  giuunan.  For  this  he  became 
the  only  man  on  the  Mllford  Police 
Force  to  be  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  Bravery  Above  and  Beyood 
the  CaU  of  Duty  by  the  town  of  Mll- 
ford. 

Mr.  Bull  moved  up  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Mllford  Police  Depart- 
ment to  be  appointed  chief  of  police  in 
December  1972.  In  his  17-year  tenure 
as  chief,  he  strove  to  create  a  modem, 
professional,  and  effective  police  force. 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of  com- 
munity safety  and  focused  his  efforts 
on  crime  prevention  activities.  He 
served  as  an  active  member  of  several 
organizations  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement of  police  protection:  The 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police:  the  Connecticut  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police:  the  South  Central 
Chiefs  Association:  and  the  Municipal 
Police  Training  Commission. 

William  Bull's  remarkable  career 
and  notable  record  of  service  to  the 
commimity  deserves  recognition.  His 


tireless  energy,  genuine  devotion,  and 
Mtifminng  enthusiasm  for  his  Job  will 
be  sorely  missed.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  Join  with  the  Mllford  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Mllford  community  in 
paying  tribute  to  him  today.* 
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budget  (or  fiscal  year  1986,  focustais 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

8D-366 

Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 

To  hold  overaicht  hearlnga  to  review 

Imbor  violence  activities,  focualns  on 

alleced  violence  committed  by  unions 

against  management. 

SD-430 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  Of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  oonunittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
DaUy  Digest-dMlgnated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoMORassiOHAL 
Rboord  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
eachwedL 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
l^bruary  26.  1985.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcoro. 

Marmros  ScHCOULED 

FEBRUARYS? 
9:00ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subocmi- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearlnsB  on  proposed  tnxlget  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Labor-IIanasement  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Pension  B«ieflt  Guar- 
anty Corpontion. 

SD-116 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  bearinss  on  the  status  of  the 
unified  commands 

SR-223 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legtslaUve  priorities  of  the 
Paralysed  Veterans  of  America,  Blind- 
ed Veterans  of  America,  Purple  Heart, 
and  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

334  Cannon  Buildins 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  sale 
by  the  Department  of  Tranwortation 
of  ConraiL 

8R-3S3 
ftiersy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  overaicht  hearings  to  review 
those  programs  which  fall  within  the 
Jtirisdiction  of  the  committee  as  con- 
tained   in    the    President's   proposed 


10:00^ 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  those  programs 
which  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  as  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1086,  focusing  on  requests  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

8D-406 
Foreign  Relatimis 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  VJB.  policy  in 
a  global  economy. 

SD-419 
Small  Business 

Small  Buslneas:  Family  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  farm  credit 
problems  and  their  Impact  on  agricul- 
tural banks  and  agribusinesses. 

SR-438A 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  those  programs 
which  faU  within  the  Jurisdictioa  of 
the  committee  as  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  requesU  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

SD-538 

Select  on  Intelligence 
"To  resume  closed  hearings  <m  propoaed 
legislation  authmiiiiig  funds  for  flscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's propoaed  budget  requesU  for 
fiacal  year  1966. 

8D-192 

Armed  Services 
To  continue  bearings  on  the  status  of 
the  unified  commands 

SR-322 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  fiacal  year 
1986  for  the  Department  of  Defenae. 
focusing  on  the  binary  chemical  mod- 
ernization program 

8D-124 

9:30  ajn. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  propoaed 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion of  Ctmrall 

SR-2SS 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  to 
review  those  programs  administered 

by  the  INS. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defenae  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiacal  year  1986 
for  certain  intelligence  programs. 

S-407.  Capitol 


3493 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1966  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Busineas  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
8.  51,  to  extend  and  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Envlronmfiital  Response, 
Compensation  and  liability  Act  (Su- 
perfund)  (Public  Iaw  96-510). 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relatlona 
To  continue   hearings  to  review  U.8. 
polio'  in  a  global  economy. 

SD-419 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparatlcm  of  its 
forthcoming  annual  repOTt. 

2359  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hfU'^wg*  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilaon  International  Center 
for  Scholars,  and  the  Nattonal  OaUery 
of  Art. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Pwsonnel  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  bearings  on  propoaed  legtalation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  the  Department  of  Defenae.  focus- 
ing oa  manpower  and  personnel  iasuea. 

8R-232A 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  op«i  and  dosed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiacal  year  1966  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
Navy's  worldwide  comnUtmenU  and 
their  implications  for  force  structure, 
training,  and  readiness. 

SR-222 

MARCH  1 

9H>0ajn. 
*Appropriati(»is 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servioea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  Departmental  Man- 
agement, all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
^^  SD-116 

Armed  Services 
To  resume  bearings  on  the  status  of  the 
unified  commands. 

SR-222 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  implement- 
ing Iegislati<»i. 

SD-562 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To     continue     oversight     hearings    to 
review    those    programs    which    fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  in  the  President's  pro- 


UM 


3494 

poMd  budtet  for  flacal  year  1966.  fo- 
cuiiiic  on  the  Forat  Senrtoe  (Depwt- 
ment  of  Africulture),  VJS.  Sjmtbetic 
Pueli  Oorpormtfcm.  and  tbe  Fedenl 
Energy  Regulatory  CommiMton  (De- 
partment of  Energy). 

8D-366 
10:06  ajn. 
Envtronment  and  Public  Worki 
Bualnen  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  8.  51.  to  extend  and  amend  tbe 
Comprebenalve     Environmental     Re- 
aponae.   Compenaation   and   Liability 
Act  (Superfund)  (PX.  96-SlO). 

8D-406 

IIARCH4 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  thoee  programa  which  faU 
within  the  Juriadiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  In  the  Preaident'i  pro- 
poaed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1086.  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 

MARCH S 

6:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servicea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-lie 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agrictilture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Army. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlUe  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority. 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Carol  O.  Dawson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 

Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
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uct  Safety  Commission,  and  Mary  L. 
Axcuenaga.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  FMeral  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. 

8R-25S 

MARCH6 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
icea. Including  the  Health  Reaouroea 
and  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  tbe  Aaiatant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

8D-1I6 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorlging  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1086  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 
Office  of  Technology  Aaeaament 
To  bold  a  general  bualneas  meeting. 

B-xn.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  tbe  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Justice. 
State,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

&-146,  Capitol 
'Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  bearings  to  review  U  A  policy 
In  a  global  eeoDomy. 

SD-«19 
10:00  ajn. 
Coouneroe.  Science,  and  Tranmortatlon 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edward  J.  PhUMn.  of  California,  to  be 
a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

SR-ass 

11:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  on  8.  277.  authoriiing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Indian 
health  care  procrans. 

8D-106 

MARCH7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  Inidget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

8D-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Navy. 

SD-628 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  SulKom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1986    for 
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tiamttf  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  a  recent 
report  on  international  narcotics. 

SD-4S0 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

SD-188 
Appropriations 

Ttanaportatlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  bearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
and  tbe  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Department  of 
Tranportatlon. 

SD-192 

MARCH8 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Sdenoe.  Technology,  and  Spaioe  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  flacal  year 
1966  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-SM 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  those  programs 
which  f  aU  within  the  Jurlsdictlan  of 
the  committee  as  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  focusing  on  requests  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

SD-406 
Judldary 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  Interstate 
compacts  allowing  for  tbe  regional  dis- 
posal of  low-level  radioactive  waste. 

8D-326 

MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  bearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'   Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agrtoilture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service.  Coopera- 
tive State  Reeearch  Service,  Extension 
Service,  and  the  National  Agricultural 
Library.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
United  Nations,  focusing  on  voluntary 
contributions  to  international  organi- 
zations and  programs. 

SD-192 


10:30) 

Appropriations  ,     ^  ^ 

TiaiMportatlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 

2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  develotmient  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  solar  and  renew- 
ables  and  energy  research. 

SD-192 

MARCH U 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  tbe  NaUonal  Bureau  of  Standards. 

SR-2S3 


10:00 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  374  and  &  193. 
bills  authorising  funds  for  the  D.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

SI>-O50 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

^reign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs. 
S-126,  Capitol 


MARCH  14 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subc(»n- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  leglsU- 
tion  authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1086  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space   Administration,    and   to   hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Department 
of  TransporUtion's  Office  of  Commer- 
cial &>ace  TranqwrtaUon. 

SR-253 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  VS.  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve.  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Commis- 
sion. Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Civil  Righto  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
impropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
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Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1986  for  tbe  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Oo»et  Admlnls- 

8D-192 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Fy>relgn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  Inter- 
naticmal  narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  and  antiterror- 
ism programs. 

8-126,  Capitol 

AppKK>riatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  Iwdget  es- 
Umates  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 

To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  devdopment  pro- 
grams, focusing  (m  nuclear  flaslon. 
commercial  waste  management,  and 
uranliui  enrichment. 

SD-192 

MARCH  19 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servicea.  Edu- 
ction, and  Related  Agencies  Sulicom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  bearings  «i  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  tm  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe  Na- 
Uonal Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Servicea. 

8D-116 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Sdenoe,  and  Tranmortatlon 
Avlatl<m  Subcommittee 
To  bold  overslgbt  bearings  on  tbe  avia- 
tion computer  reservation  system. 

SR-2S3 

Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Sdenoe,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  Earthquake 
Haxard  Reduction  Act  (PX.  98-241). 

8D-O50 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Sutwonunlttee 
To  bold  oversli^t  bearings  on  proposed 

asbestos  claims  faculties.  

SD-430 
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Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Sucbommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
tbe  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 


SD-192 


MARCH  20 


Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  esfimaties  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  tbe  National  Instttutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

8D-116 
Veterans' Affairs 
TO  bold  Joint  hearings  with  tbe  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS.  World  War  I  Veterans. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  tbe  CJB.A.. 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judldary. 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
TO  birid  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1906  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
natlMial  Trade  Commlsslop. 

SD-146.  Capitol 


10:00 1 

Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  ra  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-124 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation.  «  ^  .»  , 
8-126,  Capitol 


lOKWi 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1906  for  tbe 
/\i«»ri«iMi  Battle  Monumento  Ocmmis- 
slon.  Army  cemeterlal  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (Department  of 
Commerce),  and  the  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Center. 

SD-124 

Appropriatiras 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  AdministratiMi.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK) 

SD-138 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Sultoommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  bearings  on  media  ef  f  orto  to 
deglamorize  drug  abuse. 

SD-M2 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

py>reign  Operations  Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank   of   tbe   United 

States. 

S-126.  Capitol 


3496 


MARCH  ai 


UM 


9:00  k.m. 
AppropiiaUonB 

Lfttwr.  Health  and  Human  Senrtoea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mlttee 
To  continue  hearlnca  on  propoaed 
budcet  eatlmatea  for  fiacal  year  1086 
for  the  National  InaUtutea  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Servicea. 

8R-438A 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  S.  100.  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  product  liability  law. 

8R-au 

10:00  a.m. 
Approprlationa 

HDI>-Independent  Acendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budcet  ea- 
tlmatea for  fiacal  year  10M  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion. National  Credit  Union  Adminls- 
tratimi.  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
and  the  New  York  City  loan  program 
(Department  of  the  Treasury).  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board. 

SD-138 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  maritime  administration,  and 
S.  102.    authorising    funds    for   fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  maritime  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy. 

SD-6a8 
2:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  banks. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Centers  for  Dissase 
Control.  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration.  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  Office 
for  OvU  Rights. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiacal  year  1086  for  the 
Farmers  Home  AdmlntotrstloD.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

8D-124 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-128.  Capitol 
2:00  pan. 
Api>roprlations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    propoaed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Agency  for  Intematiooal  De- 
velopment. 

S-128.  Capttol 
Approiwlatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Fower  Market- 
ing Administration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  2T 

9:00  ajB. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servicea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearing!  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  yaar  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Including  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  and  refugee  i»o- 


February  25, 1985 


February  25, 1985 


8D-116 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea for  fiseal  year  1988  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

S-148.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreli^  Operations  Subeonmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiseal  year  1986  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 


Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  heUA  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Office  of 
Bdence  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 

MARCH  28 

8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servloes.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  propoasd  budget  es- 
timates for  fiseal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
icea, Inchirtlng  Human  Development 
Servlees.  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices. Departmental  Management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses),  and  PoUey  Re- 
search. 

8D-118 
9-JOajn. 
Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  ^Yansportatlon 
Sdenee,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
Tb  resume  hearings  on  proposed  leglsla- 
tloB  autboriiing  funds  for  fiseal  year 
1888  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdminlstratkxL 

8R-253 
10:00  ajB. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Foundation. 

8-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1986    for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 


SD-192 
2KWpjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subeommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tat  fiscal  year  1086  tot  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Redamatkm  and  Enforcement, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

8D-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    propoaed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


SD-192 

APRILl 
10:00  a.m. 
Appn^rlatlons 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pn^Msed  budget 
estimatea  for  fiacal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 


2:00  pjn. 
AppropriatlfWM 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    propoaed 
budget  «etlmat<<  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


SD-192 


APRIL2 


9K>0a.m. 

Appropriations 

Imbat,  Health  and  Htunan  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendas  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  EducaUon. 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  of  OvU  Rights, 
Office  of  Inspector  Ooieral.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  and  Bilingual 
Education,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Edufation 

8D-116 


X9M 

Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1986  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Coiporaticm.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. Food  for  Peace  Program  (PX. 
480).  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


SD-192 
2:00  p JO. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

APRILS 

9:00  aJB. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Induding  vo- 
cational and  adult  education,  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search. q)edal  institutions  (Induding 
Howard  University),  and  education 
sutlstlcs. 

8D-116 
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9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  *«— '«"g«  on  propoawl  budget  es- 
timates for  fiseal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  VA.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

S-146.  Capttol 
10:00  ajn. 
ApproinlatlonB 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearinos  on  propoaed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
coimnlttee 
TO  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviatian  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-1S8 
2:00  pjn. 
iUH>roprlati(ms 

Energy  and  Water  Develc^mient  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    propoaed 
budget  estlmat4^  for  fiscal  year  1086 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


SD-192 


AFRIL4 


9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judidary. 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates fw  flscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmovberic  Ad- 
ministraUaii.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sfam.  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
Sdenoe.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hraringt  In  closed  sfssinn  on 
propoaed  leglslatifln  authoriaing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
AeronauUes  and  Oomot  Administra- 
tion. 

8R-253 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Develivment  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
VxtoA  and  TttJit  AdmlnlstrmUon.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

TransporUtlon  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
rail.  \3J&.  Railway  Association,  and  the 


3497 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Tran^wrta- 
Uon. 

SD-138 
10:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdenoe.  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Suboom- 
mtttee 


To  continue  heartncs  in  open  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
AenMuuitlcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

SR'2S3 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 
lOHWajn. 
Appnnnlations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
oommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1986  for  tbe 
Urban  Mass  Tranvortatton  Adminis- 
tration.  Dmartment  of  Transporta- 


SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
ApproprlatlMis 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hcrid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates f<H-  fiacal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-1S8 

APRIL  17 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  tbe  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agoides  Subcommittee 

To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment Justice,  and  the  EQual  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  18 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportatimi  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
cosnmittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Departmoit  of 
Transportaticm. 

SD-138 

2K>0pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  tbe  National  Endowment  f<H-  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  33 


UM 


9:00  a.in. 
Appropriktions 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  and  Impact 
aid. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-1S8 

AFRIL24 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  ISM  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  Insurance,  educational  re- 
search and  training,  and  Ubraries. 

SD-I16 
9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-124 

APRIL  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting.  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

8D-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serrioes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  National  Mediation 
Board,  OSHA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service. 

8D-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

8D-138 

MATl 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servloes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  e»- 
Umates  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labm-,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-116 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendas  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  oo  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  U.8.  District  Courts. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agendas  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  19M  fw  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agendes. 

SD-IM 

MATS 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Senlces.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendas  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partments of  lAbor,  Health  and 
Human  Servloes,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendas. 

SD-116 
10:00 1 


February  25, 1985 


February  25, 1985 


Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agendes. 

8D-134 


2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 

MATT 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servloes.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Sul>com- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

MATS 

9iM>ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

SD-116 

MATS 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19S6  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

8D-116 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

SD-116 


lOKWi 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAT  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

8D-138 


3499 

MAT  33 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  tntqxised  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 
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The  House  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Hendrik  Laur,  Oull 
Harbor  Lutheran  Church.  Olympta, 
WA.  offered  the  following  prayer 

Sternal  God.  with  trust  in  Tou.  we 
look  to  the  future.  Biay  that  trust  be 
not  only  a  motto  on  our  coins.  May  it 
be  impressed  on  our  hearts  as  we  order 
the  affairs  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

We  thank  Tou  for  the  freedom  to 
thank  You— or  to  refrain  fKm  thanks- 
giving, if  so  we  choose.  We  pray  for 
those  who  do  not  have  that  right.  We 
think  especially  of  the  Brtonian 
people,  who  celebrate  a  brief  flowering 
of  freedom  so  quickly  quenched  by 
foreign  aggression.  Orant  that  free- 
dom be  not  the  privilege  of  a  few.  but 
the  right  of  aU. 

As  now  each  in  our  own  way.  we  ask 
for  Tour  blessing,  grant  us  to  be  a 
blessing  for  each  other  and  for  all  our 
people.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Bfr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  i^^proval 
of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayea  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  224,  najrs 
162.  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
44.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  13] 
TEAS— 334 


Addabbo 

BedeU 

Boucher 

Akaka 

BeUenKm 

Boxer 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Breaux 

Andenon 

Berman 

Brook! 

Andrew* 

BevUl 

Brown  (CA) 

AnUKmy 

Blani 

BrojrhiU 

Appleote 

Bom 

Bruce 

A9in 

Boland 

Bryant 

AtUna 

Boner  (TN) 

Burton  (CA) 

AuColn 

Boniordil) 

Buatamante 

Barnard 

Bonker 

Bjrron 

Barnes 

BorUl 

Carper 

Baiaa 

BiMHO 

Carr 

Chappell 


Irriand 


(MO> 
<TZ) 


Roe 


r(OH) 
Mlltar(WA) 


ShuBwajr 


OoUtaa 


<OA> 


Coyne 
Crackatt 


Roytal 


(WA) 


Mywi 


KIA) 


delaOaraa 
Oelluma 


Oxiey 


DUon 

OoimeUy 

Dotian(MD> 

Dowdy 

DovDcy 

Durtta 

Dwyer 

DyMfi 

■arly 

(OH) 


(CA) 


LrrtanO) 
La«1iM(CA> 

Lleyd 


Maitey 


MeCurdy 
MeHiwii 


Sehu 

anar 

Ohatby 


KNS) 
KlfH) 
KIW) 
BkBtth.DHiny 
flmttli.  Robert 


Poitor 
PuneU 
QuUlan 


Stranc 


(IA> 


Bundqulit 


RtttOT 


Martin  (WT) 


KCA) 
Vucauovlcli 
Walker 


MfOniim 


Smttoa 


(n.) 


r<CA) 


I  (CD 
Rudd 
Saxton 
Sehaefer 
Schroeder 


rogottu 

PMey 
I^wd(TH) 


TBDOB 
Tkytar 


(OA) 


Whttehuiat 
Wlitttakar 
Wolf 
Wortley 

McOtath  SehnetU  TooviAK) 

MeKaman  SehulM  Touot  (RJ 

KcKtamey  aeiwenhtaniMr    Zaeiiau 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 

Ouuyeia  Olusrldi 


i(CT) 


Ptoqua 

Oaydoa 

a«|denMa 

Oibboaa 

OUekman 


ToRtealU 

Traxler 

OdaU 

VatanUne 

Vento 

ViMioAy 


NOTVOTINO-44 


Archer 


Coulter 
Crane 


Ooffdon 


BaU(OB) 
Ball.  Ralph 


Whttley 
Whttten 


DyBMUy 
Viotd(MI) 


Oray  (PA) 

Ouarini 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

BUlle 

Hott 

Johnaon 

ITaplnr 


MrMlllan 

Meyers 


Imatat 
LowTy(WA) 


Hamilton 

HawfcliM 

Hay«i 


Hertel 
Horton 


PHwtto 


PertJna 


Wbth 


Oaphardt 
Oray(IL> 


Martin  (IL> 
'MaiToutat 


Hoyer 
Hubbard 
HnglMi 
Hntto 


Armey 


Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydan 

Wylle 

Tatas 

Tatroo 

Tounc  (MO) 


D  1220 

Messrs.  MOORE  and  ECKERT  of 
New  York  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


Bartlatt 
Barton 


Vtanklln 
Oallo 


Bentley 


BiUrakli 

BUley 

BroomlMd 

I  (CO) 
I  (Of) 


Oftanan 

GoodUna 

Oraen 

Oren 

Orotbert 


CampbcU 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

CUnger 


DtoOuardl 
Daman  (CA) 
Drelar 


(IfT) 
(OK) 


(lA) 


Fawell 


Henry 

HUer 

Hopklm 

Ruekaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 


REV.  HENDRIK  LAUR 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
substituting  this  morning  for  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Dor  BoRKia,  Congressman  from 
Washington's  Third  District. 

It  is  my  honor  to  introduce  Rev. 
Hendrik  Laur.  Reverend  Laur  was 
bom  in  Estonia  in  1937  in  the  face  of 
the  Russian  invasion.  He  and  his 
mother  fled  to  Germany  in  the  fall  of 


a  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  u  2MT  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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1944.  After  the  end  of  the  war.  they 
remained  in  DP  camps  until  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  come  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  May  1960.  and  they  settled  in 
Olympia.  WA.  at  that  time. 

In  1968,  Reverend  Laur  was  asked  by 
the  Division  for  World  Mission  and 
Ecumenism  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  to  serve  in  South  America 
where  there  was  a  need  for  an  Esto- 
nian-speaking pastor.  He  returned  to 
the  United  SUtes  in  1973.  and  orga- 
nized the  OuU  Harbor  Lutheran 
Church  as  a  new  mission  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  He  is  currently 
serving  as  the  pastor  of  that  congrega- 
tion. 

I  simply  want  to  conclude  by  saying 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man BoRKiR.  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  Reverend  Laur  to  the  House 
Chamber  today. 


REQUEST    TO    DISPENSE    WITH 

CALENDAR      WEDNESDAT      ON 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  the  business  in  order  under  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on  tomor- 
row, February  27, 1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoROAM  of  North  Dakota).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


REQUEST   FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF     RESOLUTION     PROVIDINO 

FOR  TAKING  OF  OFFICIAL  PIC- 

TURES  OF  THE  HOUSE  WHILE 

IN  ACTUAL  SESSION 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 

78)  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clei^  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  78 
Heaolved.  That  at  a  time  deilgxiated  by 
the  Speaker,  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torkxl  Society  shall  be  permitted  to  take  of - 
f  Idal  pictures  of  the  House  while  In  actual 
session  for  Inclusion  In  the  new  edltlaas  of 
"We  the  People"  and  "The  Cairftol".  The 
pictures  shaU  also  be  available  for  legiti- 
mate nonprofit  news  and  educatkmal  jnir- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  the 
House  consider  the  resolution?  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

Without  objection,  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  with  the  noise 
in  the  Chamber  I  could  not  hear  the 


character  of  the  resolution.  Could  the 
Chair  at  least  inform  me  what  the  res- 
olution Is  about? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fnnn  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  ALRXARDnl. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  \m  to  authorise  the  taking  of 
the  annual  picture. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  Mr. 
Mclntyre  and  Mr.  McCloskey  be  in- 
cluded in  that  picture? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  picture  Is  to 
Include  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
to  be  seated  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  that  does  not 
answer  my  question.  Would  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre be  eligible  for  being  Included  in 
the  official  picture? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Well,  is  Mr. 
Mclntyre  a  Member  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WALKiai.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Member  of  Ctmgress  and  has  been  cer- 
tified as  a  Member  of  Congress.  That 
Is  my  quortlon. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Boetkei.  the 
picture  is  to  be  taken  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  that  still  does 
not  answer  my  questitm.  Is  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre going  to  be  included  in  that  pk:- 
ture? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speakor,  I 
will  write  the  gentleman  a  letter  in 
great  detaU  to  explain  it.  Obviously,  a 
simple  explanation  Is  insufficient. 

ytt.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  ^leako-.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre would  not  be  allowed  to  have  his 
picture  taken  with  the  official  picture 
of  this  House? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  wUl  be  pleased 
to  respond  further. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  further  reserving  his  rig^t 
to  object? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Bvtataex,  I  fur- 
ther reserve  the  riglit  to  object.  I 
jielded  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Toi^  and  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  that  Is  my 
understanding  about  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Aifcanaas  Is  saying;  he  re- 
fuses to  say  so  directly. 

a  1230 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  going  on  for 
tiays  and  days  now.  I  can  tell  you  here 
is  one  Republlean  who  wQl  refuse  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  have  his  picture 
taken  unless  Mr.  Mclntyre  Is  here,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  all  Republicans 
stay  off  the  floor  and  let  us  have  it 
only  one  sided. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  the  gentleman's  right,  to  refuse 
to  be  in  the  picture,  but  It  Is  not  the 
right  of  any  nonmember  of  Congress 
to  be  Included  In  the  picture. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  then  I  do 


amnimi*  that  the  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Mclntyre  as  a  nonmember 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  AI2XANDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  Is  correct.  AU 
right.  I  withdraw  my  resoiration  of 
objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object  for  just  a  moment,  we 
are  simp^  at  this  point  talking  about 
the  readhig.  We  have  not  at  this  point 
talked  about  consideration,  have  we? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon.  Is 
there  objectkm  to  cmisideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  8FEAKUU  pro  tempwe.  Is 
there  ob jeettmto  the  resolution? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  want 
the  C3ialr  to  put  the  questitm  tm  the 
resolution.     

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  resolutiim. 

The  questkm  was  taken;  and  the 
^M«ker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ^MBker.  oo  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  najfs. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  ^Teaker.  I 
■ak  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  wfthdrawn  and  the  matter  be 
considered  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er.          

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  the  rii^t  to  withdraw 
the  resolution  at  this  stage  of  the  ino- 
oeedings. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  ^>eaka-,  I 
withdraw  the  resolution. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
resdutton  is  withdrawn. 


REPORT   ON   RESOLUTION   PRO- 
VIDINO   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  1035.  FARM  EMEROEN- 
CT  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1935 
Mr.  MOAKI^T.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rulea,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept  No.  99-7)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  79)  providing  tot  ooosid- 
eratkm  of  the  bm  (HJl.  1035)  to  pro- 
vide anogency  credit  and  debt  adjust- 
ment   relief    to    finandally   stressed 
farmers  and  ranchers,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


KEITH  FREDRICK  MAINLAND 
(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his 
ronaiiu  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  call  to  the  attenticm 
of  the  House  the  retiremoit  of  one  of 
our  finest  public  servants,  Keith  Main- 
land, as  chief  of  staff  of  otir  Onnmit- 
tee  on  Appropriations.  We  are  proud 
of  our  committee  staff.  It  is  profes- 
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■ional  and  objective  In  its  work.  It  is 
thorough  and  does  the  impoulble  in 
bringing  together  the  f Iniuiciml  figures 
on  all  the  Oovemment.  on  short 
notice,  frequently  woridng  all  night  to 
get  the  Job  done. 

Keith  Mainland  in  his  years  of  serv- 
ice has  truly  represented  the  best  of  a 
fine  staff. 

As  a  man.  and  as  a  friend.  I  have 
truly  enjoyed  my  association  with 
Keith  in  the  years  he  has  been  with 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

As  much  as  we  regret  his  retirement, 
we  must  agree  that  he  has  earned  it. 

We  wish  for  Keith  and  his  fine 
family  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  member- 
ship the  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
ComtiTTiB  OK  AmoPKiATioira.  Hodu  or 

RBPIBSHRATmS— RBOLxmom    VK    TUB- 

un  TO  KnTH  numioc  MAimjunt 

Whereat.  Keith  Fredrick  Mainland,  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  aervloe  to  the  Oovem- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States.  Is  re- 
tirinc  M  the  eicbth  Clerk  and  Staff  Director 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 

Whereas,  the  service  of  Mr.  Mainland  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  been 
distinguished  by  unsurpassed  loyalty.  Integ- 
rity, and  capability,  and 

Whereas,  the  imflagging  courteay,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  dedication  to  the  national 
Interest  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Mainland 
have  set  a  new  standard  difficult  to  emu- 
late, and 

Whereas,  the  sound  Judgment  and  wise 
counsel  of  Mr.  Mainland  is  unlvemlly  re- 
spected and  will  be  greatly  missed:  there- 
fore, be  It  now 

Reaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations expresses  Its  utmost  gratitude  for 
his  contributions,  its  sincere  regret  at  his 
departure,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  M«n- 
bers  to  Keith  Ftedrick  Mainland  for  a  long 
and  happy  retirement,  and  be  it  now  further 

lUtolved.  That  the  Committee  direct  the 
Chairman  to  convey  to  Mr.  Mainland  the 
expression  of  good  will  and  heartfelt  grati- 
tude of  the  Members  and  communicate  to 
him  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives. 

Jamix  L.  Wmrm,  Ouiirman. 

FISBUAXT  31.  l«eS. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH  MAINLAND 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  Join  my  chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  a  tribute  to  Keith  Mainland, 
the  eighth  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  who  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  month  after  28  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  country. 

Keith  began  that  service  as  an  en- 
listed man  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
1951.  He  was  commissioned  in  1953. 
and  served  in  Korea.  Keith  was  a 
budget  analyst  at  GSA  from  1958  to 
1962.  and  was  detailed  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Appropriations  in  1902,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Suboommittee. 
chaired  by  Albert  Thomas  of  Texas. 
He  was  appointed  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  by  Oeorge  Mahon  in  Octo- 
ber of  1972. 

Keith  is  the  eighth  eleili  to  serve  the 
members  of  this  committee  in  the  120 
years  since  the  committee  was  e«tab- 
liahed  in  1866. 

Throughout  those  years  this  com- 
mittee has  had— and  has  today— the 
most  competent  staff  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

With  the  support  of  George  Mahon 
and  Jamie  Whltten.  Keith  hM  matn- 
tained  the  high  standards  that  we 
have  come  to  take  for  granted. 

Keith  and  the  staff  have  kept  faith 
with  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
that  faith  can  be  reduced  to  three 
words:  prof eaaionallsm.  integrity,  com- 
petence. 

The  most  fitting  tribute  to  Keith  as 
a  person  is  the  words  that  Paul  wrote 
to  Timothy:  "I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  courae.  I 
have  kept  the  faith." 

I  have  treasured  Keith's  friendship. 
as  well  as  his  counsel,  and  I  speak 
from  my  heart  when  I  wiah  Keith  and 
his  family  happiness  and  prosperity  in 
the  years  ahead. 


KEITH  MAINLAND 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  I%)eaker.  I  Join 
with  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  this  tribute  to 
Keith  Mainland.  Keith  Mainland,  the 
chief  clerk  and  staff  director  of  the 
House  Committee  on  ApprcHirlations, 
is  retiring  after  23  years  of  service. 

I  sufpect  that  there  is  virtually  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  doeant 
know  Keith.  We  often  hear  the  ex- 
pression that  no  one  is  indispensable 
and  I  expect  that  is  also  true  of  Keith. 
But  in  all  my  years  of  servloe  here  I 
can't  think  of  any  staff  member  who 
has  contributed  more  to  making  this 
institution  work. 

Each  year  Members  take  the  floor  to 
complain  about  the  passage  of  massive 
continuing  resolutions.  But  without 
the  enactment  of  those  resolutions, 
the  Oovemment  would  come  to  a 
grinding  halt.  And  without  Keith 
Mainland's  gentle  but  steady  leader- 
ship of  the  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  those  massive  pieces  of 
legislation  could  never  have  been  en- 
acted. 

During  consideration  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  no  matter  if  Keith  had 
been  here  for  3  days  without  sleep— he 
was  never  too  busy  to  talk  to  any 
member  about  any  subject  or  any 
problem.  It's  true— no  one  is  indispen- 


sable-but  we  will  aU  miss  Keith's  ca- 
pabilities and  his  sense  of  excellence. 
And  in  my  mind,  this  institution  is  a 
leaser  place  with  his  departure. 

I  first  met  Keith  when  he  ahowed  up 
for  woric  in  the  Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee  23  years  ago.  He 
trained  for  4  years  tmder  the  strong 
leadership  of  Albert  Thomas  of  Texas, 
one  of  the  giants  of  this  body,  a  giant 
in  intellect  and  a  giant  in  physical 
stature.  Ftom  there  he  went  on  to 
serve  6  years  with  Chairman  Mahon 
until  he  was  appointed  dertc  and  staff 
director  in  October  1972.  During  all 
those  years  he  was  first,  last,  and 
always  a  true  professional— and  he 
never  walvered  in  his  loyalty  to  this 
House. 

Keith  will  now  have  a  chance  to 
spend  a  little  more  time  with  his  wife. 
Sandy,  and  his  son.  Kirk— and  maybe 
do  some  fishing,  and  get  out  and 
watch  his  daughter.  Marlene.  play  bas- 
ketball for  Georgia  Tech.  Let  me 
assure  you— he  has  earned  it. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  wish 
Keith  and  Sandy  and  their  family 
many  years  of  happiness  and  good 
health. 

Best  of  luck  to  him. 


in  wishing  Keith,  his  wife  Sandy,  his 
son  Kirk,  and  his  daughter  Marlene. 
the  very  best  as  he  takes  this  opportu- 
nity to  carry  on  with  his  new  ventures. 
He  will  be  missed. 


D  1240 

IN  HONOR  OF  THE  RETIREMENT 
OP  KEITH  MAINLAND 

(Mr.  McDADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  privileged  today  to  spend  a  few 
moments  in  Joining  in  tribute  to  our 
good  friend  and  clerk  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Keith  Mainland. 
After  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
of  providing  service  to  the  committee. 
Keith  is  getting  his  well-deserved 
chance  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  Virginia 
countryside  and  to  do  battle  with  that 
illusive  bass.  We  wish  him  well  in  this 
endeavor. 

Keith  is  more  than  Just  a  staff 
member  who  is  retiring  after  good  and 
faithful  service  to  the  Congress.  Since 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  es- 
tablished in  1865.  only  eight  men  have 
served  as  its  chief  cleric 

Keith  came  to  Congress  in  1962 
when  Clarence  Cannon  appointed  him 
to  the  Deficiency  Subcommittee  on 
the  impropriations  staff.  That  sub- 
committee.  now  known  as  the  HUD 
and  Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee, was  the  launching  point  for  his 
term  of  service  in  Congress.  In  Octo- 
ber of  1072.  our  good  friend  and 
former  colleague.  Chairman  George 
Mahon.  appointed  Keith  as  clerk  of 
the  full  /^proprlations  Committee. 

Throughout  his  public  service.  Keith 
has  served  in  an  exemplary  and  distin- 
guished manner.  I  Join  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH  MAINLAND 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.)    

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  de- 
scribing an  outstanding  staff  monber, 
you  would  use  such  words  as  loyal, 
dedicated,  qualified  and  able,  and  this 
description  would  certainly  describe 
our  friend,  Keith  Mainland. 

Keith  Mainland's  service  as  chief 
derk.  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the 
history  of  our  committee.  Under  Keith 
Mainland's  supervision,  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
functioned  as  it  should  and  made  this 
one  of  the  best  ccmunlttees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

His  concept  of  public  trust  has  been 
without  parallel  and  never  has  he 
hesitated  to  speak  out  against  any  pro- 
posal which  he  felt  was  not  sound  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Words  are  inad- 
equate to  fully  apprise  his  tremendous 
capacity  for  loyalty  and  love  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  have  served,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  30  years  and  during  this 
period  of  time,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  chief  clerks.  None  were  better  quali- 
fied and  none  acquired  more  success 
with  the  other  staff  members  than 
Keith  Mainland. 

We  wiU  miss  him.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  wish  for  my  friend.  Keith 
Mainland,  and  the  members  of  his 
family  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH 
MAINLAND 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

lifr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vol- 
taire said:  "In  general,  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment consists  in  taking  as  much 
money  as  possible  from  one  class  of 
citizens  to  give  to  the  other."  The 
committee  which  does  the  "giving"  is 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  has 
done  its  Job  so  well  in  large  part  due  to 
the  assistance  of  Keith  Mainland.  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  here 
today  in  saluting  Keith  on  .his  retire- 
ment as  clerk  and  staff  director. 

Bom  in  Illinois  In  1932.  Keith  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Northwestem  University  and 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  Korea. 


Unlike  some  staff  members  who  are 
impressed  with  what  they  think  is 
their  own  importance,  Keith  has  kept 
a  low  proffle  and  an  unassuming  atti- 
tude. The  fact  that  he  has  not  sought 
the  limelight  is  the  key  to  his  great  ef- 
fectiveness. Keith  has  extenshre  expe- 
rience with  the  Federal  budget  and 
superb  knowledge  of  partiamentary 
procedure. 

All  of  us  appreciate  the  wisdom  of 
his  counsel  and  his  coolness  under  fire, 
especially  during  the  marathmi  can- 
tinning  resolution  seatlcmg  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  However,  the  wmk 
of  appropriattons  goes  on  year  round- 
hearings,  supplementals,  regular  Mils, 
oversite.  Keith  is  constantly  called  on 
to  assist  CMigress  In  fulfilling  its  con- 
stltlonally  mandat,fd  duty  of  spwwiing 
the  taxpayers'  money.  He  does  a 
splended  Jc^. 

While  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  AppropriaUmis  Committee  will 
miss  Keith  very  much,  we  wish  him 
the  best  in  the  future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH 
MAINLAND  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

(Bir.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  S^ieaker, 
radly  almost  nothing  can  be  added  to 
what  has  already  beoi  said,  but  I  eve- 
dally  want  to  endOTse  every  word  in 
the  resolutlMi  read  by  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  tnan 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittik]. 

Keith  Mainland  has  been  an  excel- 
lent staff  director,  as  good  a  staff  di- 
rector as  any  ocmmlttee  ever  had.  He 
has  been  a  model  for  Integrity,  profes- 
sionalism, and  competence,  and  his 
contrlbutlmis  to  the  legislative  aooom- 
plishments  have  been  great. 

Although  we  understand  his  desire 
to  retire,  we  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave. 
I  wish  him  weU  and.  Mr.  G^Maker.  I 
add  my  accolades  to  those  that  have 
already  been  given. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH  MAIN- 
LAND-NA'nONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrea  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
briefly,  I  would  like  to  add  my  words 
of  praise  to  those  that  have  been  said 
about  Keith  Mainland,  a  highly  Intel- 
ligent, scholarly,  and  hard-working 
staff  director  and  a  man  blessed  with  a 
great  sense  of  fairness.  He  typifies 
what  may  be  one  of  the  great  assets  of 
this  House,  a  top  quality  director  of  a 
top  quality  staff. 

I  wish  him  well,  and,  like  others.  I 
will  truly  miss  his  considerate  and  in- 
valuable help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  an  unrelated 
matter,   today   I   have   introduced   a 


Joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  May  5.  1985.  as  "NaU<mal 
.Asthma  and  AUergy  Awareness 
Week." 

Asthma  and  allergic  disfsses  result 
In  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
burdens  for  more  than  35  million 
American  children  and  adults  and 
their  famlHea.  lliousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  them  young,  die  each 
year  from  asthma  despite  the  fact  that 
knowledge  and  resources  exist  to  pre- 
vent many  of  these  deaths. 

We  know  that  allergk;  diseases.  In- 
cluding most  of  Uie  asthma  experi- 
enced by  youth  and  some  forms  of  the 
adult  asthma,  are  disorders  of  the 
tmmmi^  System.  Science  has  made  re- 
markaUe  gains  In  helping  American 
health  care  providers  improve  diag- 
noses and  treatment  of  asthma  and  al- 
lergic disease  through  Increased 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  immunology. 
MedkatJoos  developed  in  recent  years 
enable  many  asthmatic  and  allergic 
Amrrlfians  to  lead  more  normal  lives 
with  fewer  disturbing  side  effects.  The 
growth  in  understanding  the  human 
immune  system  results  from  the  work 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases,  private 
sources,  and  volunteer  health  agencies 
sudi  as  the  Amolcan  Academy  of  Al- 
lergy and  Immunology  and  the 
Afth*"*  and  Allogy  Foundation  of 
America. 

We  commend  these  dedicated  volun- 
teer groups  and  scientists  that  devote 
their  efforts  to  ccmquerlng  asthma 
and  allergic  diseases.  We  also  admire 
the  resourcefulness  of  patients  and 
their  families  in  ovooomlng  these  dis- 
orders and  helping  others  In  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  these  widespread 
afflictions. 

The  speed  of  new  sdentlflc  knowl- 
edge about  asthma  and  allergic  disor- 
ders often  surpasses  Its  understanding 
and  application  by  many  health  care 
providers  and  patients.  Unf <ntunately. 
there  are  stUl  misconceptions  coooem- 
ing  asthma  and  allergic  discwders 
which  create  omtinued  and  undue 
hardships  for  millions  of  Americans. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
puUlc  education  and  awareness  and  to 
encourage  the  continued  public  and 
private  support  of  research  Into  these 
disorders.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Jt^n 
in  supporting  the  resolution. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH 
MAINLAND 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  aslwd  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  i^^eaker.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and. 
more  specifically,  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  today  saluting 
Keith  Mainland  for  his  loyio.  diligent 
service  to  the  i^vropriatiiHis  Commit- 
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tee  for  all  the  yean  that  I  have  served 
there. 

Members  of  Congress  in  most  cases 
are  no  better  than  the  staffs  that  they 
associate  with.  In  every  instance  Keith 
Mainland  has  served  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  on  every  occasion, 
with  competence,  with  diligence,  with 
integrity,  and  with  a  sense  of  duty 
that  is  to  be  emulated  by  other  staff 
assistants  throughout  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  him  well.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  leaving,  but  I  applaud  his 
departure  with  the  fond  memories  of 
our  association  over  the  last  number 
of  years. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
retirement. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH 
MAINLAND 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH 
MAINLAND  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  REOULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
add  my  "amen"  to  all  of  the  accolades 
that  have  been  stated  here  during  this 
period  of  recognition  for  the  yeoman 
service  of  Keith  Mainland. 

I  would  Just  make  one  further  point, 
and  that  is  this:  That  Keith  Mainland 
provided  counsel  with  Intellectual  in- 
tegrity tnt  from  Idelogy  as  he  served 
all  members  of  the  Approriations 
Committee. 


UMI 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH 
MAINLAND  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  Keith 
Mainland  upon  his  retirement. 

I  have  known  Keith  for  15  years, 
and  in  the  over  15  years  I  have  served 
on  the  committee,  it  has  had  only  two 
chief  deiks.  Under  his  tenure  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  produced 
approximately  200  major  appropria- 
Uon  bills. 

I  think  during  that  time  Keith  has 
seen  many  changes.  Some  he  has  liked 
and  some  he  has  disliked,  but  in  all  of 
It  he  has  remained  loyal,  he  has  re- 
mained a  fierce  defender  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  he  is  one  of  the  reasons 
this  Institution  works. 

I  think  in  many  ways  Keith  reflects 
the  nature  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  its  process.  There  are  many 
committees  in  this  institution  that  are 
more  glamorous  and  are  more  in  the 
public  eye.  but  in  the  end  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  usually,  after 
all  of  the  politics  is  done,  has  to  deal 
with  the  practicalities  that  are  pre- 
sented us  at  the  time,  and  that  is 
Keith's  style.  He  has  throughout  his 
career  continually  tried  to  do  what 
must  be  done  in  order  to  keep  the 
Government  functioning. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO     KEITH     MAIN- 
LAND UPON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Bfr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Join  in  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  about  Keith  Main- 
land. One  of  the  things  that  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  9  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  is  that  none  of 
us  who  are  elected  can  do  the  Job  by 
ourselves.  We  need  the  help  of  very 
talented,  competent  professional  staff 
assistants  that  we  can  depend  upon. 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Cmnmlttee.  I  have 
found  that  that  committee's  staff 
under  Mr.  Mainland's  direction  has  es- 
tablished a  very  high  standard,  not 
only  for  competence  and  prof essional- 
ism  but  for  bipartisanship.  During  the 
time  I  have  been  on  the  committee  I 
have  been  very  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  staff  under  Mr.  Mainland's 
direction  has  worked  very  well  to  serve 
Members  of  both  parties  in  trying  to 
do  their  work  on  that  committee. 

Itx.  Speaker.  I  will  miss  him.  as  I  am 
sure  other  members  of  the  committee 
will. 


D  1280 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH 
MAINLAND 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre«  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  the  chairman  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
commemorating  the  retirement  of 
Keith  Mainland.  AU  of  us  who  serve 
on  this  committee  wfll  certainly  miss 
the  servloe  which  he  rendered  to  this 
great  committee  and  to  each  of  us  for 
so  many  years. 

Keith  Mainland  is  one  of  those 
hi^ily  competent  and  professions! 
staff  directors  who  made  a  significant 
impact  and  imprint  upon  the  work  of 
this  congreMlonal  committee  and  the 
Congress.  Keith's  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  process, 
along  with  the  individual  attention 
and  cooperation  he  gave  each  Member, 
was  a  keystone  of  his  success.  His  ef fi- 
deney  will  be  long  remembered  by  all 
of  us. 

As  one  who  benefited  from  this  loyal 
and  dedicated  public  servant,  I  want  to 
wish  him  all  success  in  his  retirement 
and  the  pursuit  of  any  new  endeavors 
which  he  may  undertake. 


(Mr.  OREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagiies  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  saluting  Keith 
Mainland,  chief  of  staff  of  our  ocmi- 
mlttee,  on  his  retirement. 

Longevity  is  a  quality  highly  valued 
in  congreoional  staff,  but  it  is  one 
that,  because  of  the  nature  of  our 
work,  is  rarely  seen.  Keith  has  served 
tlie  committee  since  March  1962.  and 
has  served  the  committee  excellently. 
AU  too  often  we  overlook  the  many 
sacrifices  that  our  staff  members 
make  and  take  for  granted  their  con- 
tribution to  making  this  body  wmrk. 
Keith,  by  any  standard,  has  been  an 
exemplary  employee.  He  has  expended 
every  effort  to  assure  the  smooth 
working  of  the  AppropriatUms  Com- 
mittee, and  the  reputation  that  the 
omnmittee  staff  has  for  professional- 
ism is  testament  to  his  leadership  as 
staff  director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  others  have  men- 
tioned, the  Appropriations  Committee, 
since  its  inception  in  1805.  has  had 
only  eight  chief  clerks.  This  is  a  fine 
record  that  has  given  our  committee 
great  stability,  an  Important  asset  to 
any  committee  in  Congress.  I  know  all 
Members  Join  me  in  wishing  Keith  and 
his  family  the  best  of  luck  In  the 
future.  He  will  certainly  be  missed,  but 
his  contributions  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  will 
certainly  endure. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH 
MAINLAND 

(Mr.  EARLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  my  Committee  on  Appropriation 
colleagues  in  this  well  deserved  tribute 
to  Keith  Mainland,  chief  administra- 
tor of  the  appnq)rlati(His  staff,  on  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  ftieaker,  everyone  is  replaceable. 
Just  some  are  more  difficult  to  replace. 
I  think  Keith  Mainland  will  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  replace.  He  is 
truly  an  outstanding,  dedicated,  and 
consistent  man. 

In  my  10  years  on  this  committee. 
Keith  Mainland  has  been  the  only 
chief  of  staff  I  have  known.  I  consider 
it  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
Keith  Mainland  and  to  know  him  as  a 
friend. 


KEITH  MAINLAND 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  OF  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  history  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  there  have 
been  only  a  few  clerks— Keith  Main- 
land, who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  is  the  eighth. 

Many  other  members,  some  of  whom 
have  served  far  longer  on  the  commit- 
tee than  I  have,  have  spoken  of 
Keith's  loyalty  to  the  committee  and 
the  Congress,  his  integrity,  and  his 
competence  in  serving  the  Members, 
our  staffs,  the  House,  and  the  people. 

What  I  will  always  remember  about 
Keith's  tenure  is  that  however  tense, 
controversial,  or  fatiguing  our  situa- 
tion was.  Keith  never  lost  his  cool,  his 
perspective,  or  that  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
He  made  my  Job,  and,  I  suspect,  the 
Jobs  of  all  my  committee  colleagues, 
easier  and  a  lot  more  enjoyable. 

While  Keith  may  not  miss  those 
late-night  continuing  resolution  con- 
ferences, we  wUl  miss  Keith. 

I  wish  Keith  Mainland  aU  the  best 
in  his  new  endeavors,  and  hope  we  wiU 
continue  to  see  him  often. 


KEITH  MAINLAND 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and-  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
my  colleagues  before  me,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  salute  Keith  Mainland,  the 
clerk  of  the  AppropriatlMis  Commit- 
tee. I  have  served  on  that  committee 
for  some  10  years.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  have  worked  very  closely 
with  Mr.  Mainland.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  he  has 
led  a  very  highly  professional  staff 
that  has  always  acted  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  to  develop  vpropriation  bills 
that  are  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
Congress  and  of  the  Nation. 

He  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  his  departure  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  many  of  us  who 
admire  him  not  only  for  his  profes- 
sionalism but  as  an  individual.  I  have 
been  very  pleased  and  proud  over  the 
last  10  years  to  call  Keith  a  friend  and 
to  know  him  not  only  professionally 
but  personally.  He  is  an  outstanding 
individual  whose  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed.  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
future  endeavors. 


Join  with  my  colleagues  to  praise  and 
commend  Keith,  who  wUl  be  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  month  after  22  years 
of  dedicated  and  professional  servloe 
to  our  ccmunittee. 

In  my  4  years  with  the  Approtnla- 
tions  Committee.  I  quickly  learned 
how  Important  our  staff  Is  to  the  work 
of  our  cnnmlttee.  ^XHthout  question, 
being  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Is  one  of  the  touiSiest  as- 
signments in  OongresB.  The  same  is 
true  for  our  staff.  I  never  f afl  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  knowledge,  experi- 
ence and  dedication  of  our  oommlttee 
staff.  Keith  Mainland  represents  the 
best  our  staff  has  to  offer.  AU  the 
members  of  our  committee  know  and 
appreciate  the  long  hours  of  hard 
work,  often  into  the  eariy  hours  of  the 
mondng.  as  members  and  staff  lar 
bored  to  report  out  our  bills  and  com- 
plete action  on  continuing  resolutions. 
He  has  served  with  dlstinctlcm 
throui^out  these  difficult  budget 
years. 

WhUe  we  wOl  aU  miss  Keith's  valua- 
ble service  to  the  committee,  we  know 
from  the  praise  he  has  received  today 
that  he  is  retiring  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  when  the  challenges  came, 
he  met  them  in  the  highest  tradition 
of  professionalism. 

Keith,  I  wish  you  a  fond  aloha  and 
mahalo  for  everything  you  have  dme 
for  our  committee,  and  fen-  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Thanks  for  a  Job  weU  done. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH 
MAINLAND 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH 
MAINLAND 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remain.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  taking 
this  time  to  honor  our  able  staff  direc- 
tor. Keith  Mainland.  I  rise  today  and 


KEITH  MAINLAND 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permlsskm  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarts.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  l^wak- 
er.  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that 
we  witness  the  retirement  of  Keith 
Mainland,  who  has  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  Apmopriatlons  Committee 
since  1962.  and  as  Its  clei^  since  1972— 
only  the  eighth  dolt  that  committee 
has  had  since  it  was  estabUshed  in 
1865. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Appropria^ 
Uons  Committee.  I  was  very  grateful 
for  aU  of  Keith's  assistance,  which  was 
particularly  invaluable  to  me  in  terms 
of  learning  the  Initial  ropes  of  the 
oommlttee  and  Its  procedures.  In  addl- 
ticMi.  as  a  freshman  Member  of  Coa- 
gress.  Keith  helped  me  learn  the  ccm- 
gressional  budget  and  aivropriatlons 
process,  for  which  I  am  extremely 
gratef  uL  I  only  wish  that  I  could  have 
received  his  counsel  for  the  duration 
of  my  first  term  on  this  committee. 

BIr.  Speaker,  this  committee  wiU 
surely  miss  Keith  Mainland,  who  has 
set  an  example  for  aU  of  us  in  dedica- 
tion, professionalism,  and  service  to 
this  Institution.  I  would  only  wish  him 
and  his  family  weU  and  the  best  of 
success  In  his  future  endeavors,  and 
the  sincere  congratulations  for  a  Job 
extremely  weU  done. 


(Mr.  AtfCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permlaslon  to  addrev  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  add  my  comments  in  h<Hi- 
ortng  the  recently  retired  deik  of  the 
House  Committee  cm  Appropriations, 
Keith  Mainland. 

Keith  has  always  embodied  the  best 
traits  of  the  best  committee  staff  in 
the  House,  the  Appropriations  staff. 
In  fact,  he  has  served  as  an  example  to 
the  many  staff  who  have  worked  with 
the  oommlttee. 

Keith  set  standards  for  hard  work, 
dedication  to  his  Job.  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  cooperation  with  the  sev- 
eral doaen  members  of  the  oommlttee 
that  many  others  would  find  hard  to 
meet.  If  his  patience  ran  short,  as  I  am 
sure  It  oftoi  did.  he  never  revealed  It 
puUldy.  Similarly,  he  maintained  his 
sense  of  professionalism  in  leas  trying 
situations. 

In  my  4  years  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated Keith's  top-notch  work  as  cletk 
and  staff  director.  I  wish  him  the  best 
of  ludc  In  future  endeavota,  and  wish 
his  successor.  Fted  Miriirman.  similar 
good  fortune  in  his  new  position. 


SENSEOF-CONGRB88  RESOLU- 
TION TO  CONTINUE  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  AMTTIAK 


(Mr.  MARLENEE 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)       

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution  that  stnioily 
urges  we  continue  Federal  ssslstanre 
to  Amtrak. 

RaU  service  provides  a  vital  link  for 
travel  and  industry  in  Montana  and 
other  rural  States  across  the  Natkm. 
One  of  my  constituents  said  It  best  by 
describing  Amtrak  as  a  vital  "llfdlne" 
for  Montana. 

Rldership  has  steadily  increased 
whUe  Amtrak's  dependence  oa  Federal 
assistance  has  decreased.  We  must 
consider  that  47  percent  of  rldership 
are  famlUes  with  Incjomee  under 
$20,000.  We  must  consider  that  86  per- 
cent are  people  55  and  oldo-  and  21 
percent  are  65  or  older.  Of  the  500 
cities  and  towns  which  Amtrak  serv- 
ices. 161  have  no  air  service  and  52 
have  no  bus  service.  Can  we  c(modv- 
ably  cut  off  the  only  f <»m  of  public 
transportation  available  to  the  dtlaais 
whose  tax  dollars  are  supporting 
Amtrak? 

I  wOl  not  argue  the  need  to  reduce 
the  defldt— it  cmtlnues  to  be  one  of 
my  highest  priorities.  But.  I  cannot 
Justify  eliminatlim  of  our  niU  service. 
Let  us  keQ>  in  mind  that  the  Federal 
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Government's  contribution  to  Amtrmk 
last  ye«r  wm  the  lowest  it  has  been 
since  1977.  If  every  Oovemment 
agency  or  program  were  at  its  1977 
level,  we  would  not  have  a  deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 


WASTEFUL  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
FUNDING 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Vx.  Speaker.  Members 
of  this  body  have  been  called  upon  to 
approve  millions  of  dollars  to  extend 
three  select  committees— Aging.  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  and  Narcotics. 

These  committees  are  long  on  good 
intentions  but  are  short  on  legislative 
authority.  Their  efforts  duplicate 
those  of  the  regular,  standing  commit- 
tees which  do  have  legislative  author- 
ity. 

We  should  not  fund  committees  that 
are  not  producing  results.  We  should 
not  fund  committees  that  detract  re- 
sources and  divert  effort  away  from 
the  committees  with  the  actual  au- 
thority to  examine  these  problems  in 
the  regular  course  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

The  wasteful  nature  of  the  select 
committee  funding  was  brought  home 
to  me  last  week  when  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  sent  Members  a 
leather,  gold  embossed  notebook- 
complete  with  the  Member's  name 
stamped  in  gold.  The  material  con- 
tained in  the  notebook  could  have 
easily  been  assembled  with  a  sti4>ler. 
These  expensive  notebooks  symbolize 
the  wasteful  attitude  of  these  commit- 
tees and  clearly  demonstrate  that 
these  committees  are  not  fulfilling  the 
lofty  goals  claimed  by  their  propo- 
nents. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  spend- 
ing other  people's  money.  It  is  easy  to 
vote  to  spend  nearly  $3  million  when 
advocates  teU  us  it  will  help  children, 
older  Americans,  and  help  fight 
against  drugs.  But  when  we  see  tangi- 
ble evidence  that  our  money  is  being 
misspent,  and  when  we  realise  that  no 
legislative  purpose  is  being  served,  we 
should  exercise  restraint.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  difficult  budget  process, 
there  Is  no  better  place  to  begin  than 
right  here  with  our  own  House  omn- 
mlttees. 


UMI 


AIDING  THE  CONTRA  IS  WRONG 

(Mrs.  KENNELLT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  oppose  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher, 
in  her  recent  address  to  this  Congress, 
compared  the  European  Alliance  to 


the  Soviet  Union.  She  said.  "Of  course 
we  are  ready  to  fight  the  battle  of 
ideas  with  the  vigour  at  our  command. 
But  we  do  not  try  to  Impose  our 
system  on  others.  We  do  not  believe 
that  force  should  be  the  final  arbiter 
In  human  affairs." 

Seeking  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua  undermines  this 
noble  vision. 

Can  an  administration  which  refuses 
to  wholeheartedly  support  the  Contra- 
dora  process.  honesUy  describe  itself 
as  a  warrior  in  the  battle  of  ideas? 

When  the  Presidait  admits  publicly 
that  he  seeks  to  oust  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government,  can  we  really  claim  to 
believe  that  force  is  not  the  final  arbi- 
ter in  human  affairs? 

When  the  President  says  publicly 
that  he  would  ease  the  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas  if  only  they  would  say 
uncle,  can  we  really  describe  ourselves 
as  a  nation  that  does  not  impose  our 
system  on  others?  I  think  not. 

This  House,  which  has  voted  four 
times  in  2  years  to  halt  this  aid.  under- 
stands why  aiding  the  Contras  is 
wrong.  It  violates  both  our  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations  and  our  do- 
mestic laws.  And  it  is  counterproduc- 
tive, pushing  Nicaragua  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  farther  from  democ- 
racy. 

There  is  a  more  ccnnpelllng  reason: 
Attempting  to  overthrow  a  sovereign 
government  with  whom  we  are  not  at 
war  violates  our  sense  of  ourselves  as 
an  honorable  Nation  which  can  win 
the  batUe  of  ideas  because  it  is  right, 
not  Just  because  it  is  strong.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  so  dishon- 
ored. We  must  call  a  halt  to  aiding  the 
Contras. 


pushed  into  a  comer  and  are  forced  to 
act. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  may 
be  a  crudal  month  for  supporters  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  live  within 
its  income. 

To  date.  S2  States  have  passed  legis- 
lation mandating  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. Passage  of  the  resolution  in 
two  more  States  will  force  Congress  to 
act. 

Three  States -Michigan,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Montana  are  expected  to  take 
action  on  the  oonventltm  call  within 
the  next  M  days.  Backers  in  the  States 
express  oonfidenoe  the  measure  will 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
Congress  act  In  a  responsible  manner 
and  enact  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  have 
a  balanced  budget. 

It  is  a  reasonable  request.  Let's  make 
the  right  decision  now  before  we  are 
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TRIB17TE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
BOYDTACKETT 

(Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
G^waker.  I  was  deeply  saddmed  to 
leam  of  the  passing  last  Saturday  of 
Boyd  Anderson  Tadcett.  Sr..  of  Nash- 
ville. AR.  who  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1949  to 
19M. 

Although  he  served  only  4  years  in 
Congress.  Boyd  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Ai^ansas  State 
Legislature  from  1937  to  1941,  when 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Arkansas. 
His  law  career  was  interrupted  in  1943 
by  World  War  II,  in  which  Boyd 
served  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps. 

Upon  returning  fnMn  military  serv- 
ice. Boyd  became  State  police  commis- 
sioner from  1945  to  1948.  and  was  then 
elected  to  the  81st  and  82d  Ccmgresses. 
He  did  not  seek  reelection  to  Congress 
in  1982.  but  Instead  chose  to  run  for 
Governor.  It  was  the  defeat  in  his  il- 
lustrious career. 

After  the  gubernatorial  race.  Boyd 
resumed  his  law  practice  in  Texar- 
karut.  and  became  a  noted  defense  at- 
torney. He  was  also  active  in  the 
Methodist  Church  and  was  a  Mason. 

Boyd's  funeral  was  held  Monday  in 
Texarkana.  I  know  that  I  Join  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  in 
extending  otu*  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  widow.  Norma;  his  son.  Boyd  Taek- 
ett.  Jr..  of  Little  Rock;  his  daughters. 
Terry  Harrelson  of  Texarkana,  and 
Becky  Steel  of  Nashville,  and  his 
brother  and  sister  in  Nashville 


WHO'S  RIGHT:  THE  ICC  OR  MRS. 
DOLE? 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 

Mr.  WYDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future,  congressional  committees 
will  turn  their  attention  to  two  impor- 
tant issues:  A  review  of  the  Staggers 
RaU  Act  and  the  proposed  sale  of  Con- 
raU  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad. 

To  address  these  Issues  adequately, 
however,  we  have  to  resolve  a  basic 
conflict  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  Norfolk  Southern  is  revenue 
adequate. 

Last  December  17.  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  part  of  its 
Staggers  Act  oversight  responsibilities, 
determined  that  the  Norfolk  South- 
em— along  with  every  other  class  I 


railroad  in  the  country— was  still  not 
revenue  adequate. 

On  February  10— less  than  2  months 
later— Transportation  Secretary  Eliza- 
beth Dole  formally  recommended  that 
the  Norfolk  Southem  be  allowed  to 
purchase  the  Conrail  system  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  because,  in  her 
view,  the  Norfolk  Southem  was  a 
highly  profitable  railroad  and  would 
have  no  trouble  covering  the  $1.2  bil- 
lion purchase  price  for  Conrail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  somebody  is  wrong 
here.  Either  the  Norfolk  Southem  is 
"revenue  inadequate"  or  it  is  "highly 
profitable." 

Who's  right— the  ICC  or  Mrs.  Dole? 
The  Congress  needs  to  know— and 
needs  to  know  quickly. 


WE  CAN  NO  LONGER  AFFORD 
THE  SBA 

(Bfr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  C^alifomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  typical  knee-Jeiic  fashion. 
Washington  has  reacted  angrily  to  the 
administration's  proposal  to  dismantle 
a  "sacred  cow."  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. But  what  does  Main 
Street  America  think? 

According  to  a  recent  siirvey  by  the 
500.000  member  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  80  percent  of 
the  respondents  stated  that  the  SBA 
had  a  neutral  or  negative  effect  on 
their  business.  The  SBA  is  overpriced 
and  underused.  It  only  makes  sense 
that  it  should  be  dismantled,  and  its 
noncredit  programs  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  on  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees  have  acknowledged  that 
substantial  cuts  need  to  be  made  in 
SBA  lending  programs.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  The  administration's  proposal 
takes  a  sensible  approach,  and  wiU 
make  Federal  small  business  programs 
work  for  those  they  are  meant  to 
serve. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  SBA. 
It's  time  we  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
Federal  small  business  programs  and 
arranged  them  In  a  way  that  wiU  best 
serve  the  needs  of  small  businesses. 
Eliminating  the  failed  SBA  loan  pro- 
gram WiU  save  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal 
1986.  At  the  same  time,  retaining  the 
SBA's  noncredit  programs  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  wiU  give  the  small 
business  community  a  greater  voice  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  This  more 
efficient  and  streamlined  program  can 
succeed.  More  important,  it  can  suc- 
ceed outside  the  framework  of  the 
SBA. 


FAMILY  FARMS  ARE  ESSENTIAL 
TO  FUTURE  OF  AGRICULTUR- 
AL INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarka ) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  several  farmers  in  Weat  Virginia. 
This  was  one  of  several  agriculture 
meetings  held  across  the  State  with 
West  Virginia  Agriculture  C(munls- 
sioner  Gus  R.  Douglas. 

The  thrust  of  our  meetings  with 
farmers  is  to  leam  their  concerns  and 
needs  as  the  House  works  on  the  1965 
farm  bill.  The  meetings  held  so  far 
clearly  demonstrate  the  hardships 
confronting  family  farms  not  only  in 
West  Virginia,  but  aeroM  the  Nation. 

During  our  meetings.  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  dedication  of  West 
Virginia  farmers  to  preserving  a  way 
of  life.  They  represent  the  strength  of 
our  Nation's  agriculture  industry. 
They  are  not  the  inefficient,  poor 
business  managers  that  we  often  hear 
blamed  for  the  faflures  of  Federal 
farm  policy.  Instead,  they  represent 
the  muscle  of  a  turn  economy  that 
wiU  feed  America  and  the  world. 

The  majority  of  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict are  young  mea  and  women,  many 
of  them  with  college  educations  They 
are  not  lacking  knowledge  or  desire 
rather  they  are  confronted  by  high  in- 
terest rates  that  drives  up  their  cost  of 
doing  business.  They  are  pmallsed  by 
an  overvalued  dollar  that  prices  their 
products  out  of  the  international 
market  and  they  must  compete  with 
f  orei^i  farmers  who  receive  enormous 
subsidies  from  their  governments. 
This  is  unfair. 

These  young  men  and  women  began 
farming  when  land  values  were  inflat- 
ed. Now  they  watch  as  the  value  of 
their  land  rapidly  declines.  In  addition 
to  these  factors,  they  must  omtend 
with  bad  weather  and  other  natural 
elements.  Less  than  a  year  ago.  they 
were  plagued  with  the  worst  drought 
in  50  years. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  as  we  consider  the  di- 
rection of  Federal  farm  policy  we  must 
recognize  that  our  small  farms— our 
family  farm*— are  finr"*^«'  to  the 
future  of  our  agriculture  industry.  In- 
corporating their  needs  and  concerns 
in  the  1985  farm  bill  will  demonstrate 
our  support  for  this  vital  part  of  our 
communities.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  American  people. 

Thank  you. 


room  they  are  serving  hlgh-lysine 
combread.  The  hlgh-lysine  com  meal 
was  provided  compliments  of  Dr.  Cory 
SerVaas  of  Indianapolis,  president  of 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Literary  & 
Medical  Society. 

Kwashiorkor,  a  protein  deficiency 
common  in  African  children  causes 
malnutrition  and  can  be  prevented  by 
a  diet  of  higb-lysiDe  com.  If  we  sent 
hlgh-lysine  oom  to  the  famine  vtctlm* 
instead  of  the  regular  com  we  now 
send,  we  would  be  di^ng  a  greato-  smr- 
iee  to  the  children. 

This  afternoon  Dr.  Cory  SerVaas 
will  be  presenting  "the  Indiana  plan" 
to  the  fuU  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
You  are  all  welcome  to  attend  this 
hearing  to  hear  her  idea  for  substitut- 
ing hiflli-lysine  oom  for  the  regular 
cam  we  are  now  sending  the  African 
famine  vletims. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  have  a  piece  of 
combread  today  and  decide— should 
we  be  providing  the  African  children 
Just  with  life  or  with  a  health  life. 


A  WTRALTHY  LIFE  FOR  AFRICAN 

CHIIJ3REN 
(Bfr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarics.) 

BCr.     BURTON     of     Indiana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  today  in  the  Member's  dining 


THE  FARM  CRISIS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permiaskm  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  about  300  to  400 
legislators  from  the  Midwest  in  Wash- 
ingtm,  DC.  talking  about  agrfeotture. 
We  met  with  many  of  them  this  morn- 
ing. They  have  been  trying  to  get  a 
meeting  with  President  Reagan  and  I 
guess  they  are  too  busy  down  there  at 
the  White  House  to  see  these  legisla- 
tors. 

The  other  day.  I  asked  the  Oongres- 
sional  Research  Service  to  give  me  an 
example  of  the  President's  schedule  so 
I  could  analyze  how  busy  he  really  is 
down  there.  I  notice  that  iriille  he 
does  not  have  time  to  see  these  300 
State  legislators  to  talk  about  the 
crisis  in  agriculture  whldi  is  more 
severe  than  any  time  between  now  and 
the  last  Great  Depfession.  he  has  had 
time  to  visit  with  the  Strawberry  Fes- 
tival Queen  and  Miss  America  and  the 
Turkey  Federatlcm  Directors  and  so 
on. 

Now.  I  am  not  opposed  to  any  of 
those  groups.  I  think  they  are  all  fine. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent needs  to  pay  some  serious  atten- 
tion to  several  hundred  legislators  who 
came  to  town  to  describe  one  of  t^e 
most  severe  problons  agriculture  has 
faced  in  several  decades. 

I  would  urge  the  White  House  folks 
to  rethink  and  reconsider,  and  ask 
those  legislators  to  come  down.  Let  us 
have  them  visit  with  this  President. 
Let  us  have  the  President  describe  to 
them  why  he  wants  to  abandcm  farm 
price  suivorts  and  let's  have  the  Presi- 
dent listen  to  them  about  why  his  plan 
would  be  a  disaster  for  the  Farm  Belt. 
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McINTYRE  SHOULD  BE 
SEATED 


and  better  educated  mlnda;  our  nation- 
al security  demands  it. 


(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  riven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remains.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sad 
to  report  that  after  54  days  the  citi- 
aens  of  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional 
District  still  have  no  Representative 
seated  in  this  body.  It  is  a  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  exerdse  of  raw 
power  has  disenfranchised  some  half 
million  American  dtisens. 

The  rectification  of  this  congression- 
al apartheid  lies  within  the  abillUes  of 
this  body.  Let  us  seat  the  only  certi- 
fied Representative  from  Indiana's 
Eighth  District,  Mr.  Mclntyre.  pend- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

Justice  and  fairness  demand  nothing 
less. 


ADMINISTRA'nON  HAS  FUNDA- 
MENTAL MISUNDERSTANDING 
OP  "NA'nONAL  SECURITY" 


UMI 


(Mr.  CROCKETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  of 
us  by  now  are  aware  that  the  national 
deficit  must  be  reduced  substantially. 
The  administration  contends  that  any 
cutbacks  in  defense  spending  would 
Imperil  our  national  security,  and  that 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  must, 
therefore,  make  great  sacrifices  in  do- 
mestic spending. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  a  fundamental  mis- 
understanding of  what  "national  secu- 
rity" actually  means. 

The  people  in  my  Detroit  district  do 
not  believe  that  our  national  security 
is  linked  solely  to  our  ability  to  deter 
military  attack.  For  most  Americans, 
national  security  means  more  than 
Just  providing  "for  the  common  de- 
fense": it  includes  the  other  Constitu- 
tion-ordained objectives  of  our  Union: 
to  "establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility  *  *  *  promote  the  general 
welfare  *  *  *  and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  •  •  •  ." 

Mr.  Reagan's  budget  stands  to  make 
us  a  weaker  people  with  its  proposals 
to  terminate  employment  aswistanre 
and  student  loans:  to  drastically  de- 
crease farm  subsidies:  to  eliminate 
sorely  needed  urban  community  devel- 
opments: and  to  cut  back  on  nutrition, 
housing  and  health  care  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  needed  social 
programs  underglrd  our  free  society 
and  allow  us  to  avoid  the  most  serious 
threats  to  our  national  security— the 
twin  evils  of  ignorance  and  want:  both 
of  which  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  would 
promote.  Let  us  confront  the  world 
not  with  a  greater  nuclear  destructive 
possibility,  but  with  healthy  bodies 
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A  MAJOR  PROBLEM  WITH  NOT 
SEATING  RICK  McINTTRE 

(Mr.  GINGRIC:H  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
want  to  take  the  well  for  a  moment  to 
say  that  it  seemed  to  surprise  some  on 
the  Democratic  side  that  on  the 
matter  of  taking  a  picture  of  the 
entire  House  there  was  a  lack  of 
comity  on  the  side  of  the  Republicans. 

We  keep  trying  to  communicate 
again  and  again  that  in  fact  we  on  the 
Republican  side  think  there  is  a  major 
problem  with  not  seating  Rl^  Mcln- 
tyre. that  he  has  a  oertifieate.  he  has 
won  both  the  election  and  the  recount, 
and  I  suspect  that  comity  requires  a 
two-way  street,  that  so  long  as  the 
Democratic  leadership  Is  unwilling  to 
seat  the  winner  who  has  certificated 
testimony  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
it  will  become  more  and  more  difficult 
to  sustain  a  sense  of  comity  only  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  being 
mugged.  There  are  some  f  eeUngi  that 
the  muggers  need  to  desist  If  In  fkct 
comity  is  to  exist  in  this  particular 
neighborhood  called  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


LEGISLATION  TO  BE  INTRO- 
DUCED  ON  CHILD  SNATCHINO, 
ABDUCTION  AND  ATTEMPTED 
KIDNAPING 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permisslfm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  I^ieaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  many  of  us  have  ex- 
perienced in  our  own  districts  a  rising 
number  of  kidnaping  or  chUd  snatch- 
ing or  abduction  incidents.  Although 
in  looking  over  the  Federal  laws  I  find 
them  to  be  adequate  for  the  crime  of 
kidnaping.  I  am  conoaned  that  per- 
haps some  loopholes  might  exist  with 
the  kind  of  attempted  kidnaping  that 
does  not  wind  up  with  an  actual  kid- 
naping but  does  scare  a  family  to  bits 
and  also  makes  police  officers  who  are 
investigating  these  particular  inci- 
dents feel  handcuffed  in  proceeding 
any  further. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  If  they  have  any  horror  stories 
or  any  kind  of  incidents  in  their  own 
districts  concerning  child  snatching  or 
abduction  or  attempted  kidnaping  or 
any  of  those  serious  kinds  of  crimes  or 
attempted  crimes  to  let  me  know,  be- 
cause I  intend  to  Introduce  legislation 
to  plug  the  loopholes  that  may  exist 
on  this  serious  crime. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  SEATING  MR. 
McINTTRE 

(Mr.  AHMET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sever- 
al weeks  now  we  have  been  dealing 
with  this  issue  of  the  seating  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  This  morning  we  dealt  with 
it  again.  And  as  I  left  the  House 
Chamber  earlier  I  heard  somebody 
make  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
freshman  class  continues  to  hammer 
away  on  this  "rather  frivolous"  inci- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point  that  this  is  not  frivolous. 
Where  I  come  from  in  Texas  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  love  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  great  land,  and  they 
see  this  and  I  see  this  as  a  constitu- 
tional issue  of  great  importance,  an 
issue  of  the  legitimate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  House. 

There  are  people  who  believe  In  tax- 
ation only  with  representation.  And 
there  are  SOO.OOO  people  in  Indiana 
who  are  not  getting  their  representa- 
tion because  of  what  is  viewed  as  the 
irresponsible  action  of  this  House. 

Mr.  QpftakKt,  I  ask  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  come  forward  and  to 
cast  a  responsible  vote  to  seat  this 
Member  who  is  duly  elected  and  duly 
certified.  This  is  necessary  not  only 
for  Mr.  Mclntyre 


TAXATION  WITHOUT 
REPRESENTATION 


MR.  REAGAN  ELECTED  TO  BE 
PRESIDENT,  NOT  EMPEROR 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
very  many  reasons  to  be  distressed  at 
Ronald  Reagan's  conduct  of  his  office, 
the  belligerence  which  he  has  hurled 
at  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  must 
be  near  the  top  of  the  list.  Not  content 
with  the  illegal  covert  war  he  has 
waged  against  a  nation  with  whom  we 
have  full  diplomatic  relations,  he  now 
threatens  more  direct  military  action 
to  overthrow  their  Government  unless 
the  Nlcaraguans  cry  "Uncle." 

Is  this  the  way  that  American  de- 
mocracy is  to  distinguish  itself  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  conduct  in 
Afghanistan? 

This  is  to  remind  the  President  that 
when  he  swore,  barely  a  month  ago.  to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  he 
swore  to  abide  by  the  constitutional 
provision  that  gives  Congress  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war.  Even  if  Mr. 
Reagan  has  forgotten,  the  American 
people  remember  quite  clearly  that 
they  elected  him  in  November  to  be 
President,  not  emperor  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)       

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Auor] 
raises  a  very,  very  good  point  on  the 
floor  this  morning.  The  question  is 
taxation  without  representation. 

When  this  country  was  founded,  it 
was  founded  on  the  idea  that  we 
should  not  have  taxation  without  ap- 
prc^riate  representation.  One  has  to 
wonder  if  the  people  of  Indiana  would 
now  be  Justified  in  withdrawing  their 
taxes  for  that  period  of  time  that  they 
have  not  been  represented  appropri- 
ately in  the  Congress.  That  one  dis- 
trict has  people  who  are  being  taxed 
daily  for  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government,  a  Federal  Government  in 
which  they  have  no  direct  say  at  the 
present  time.  And  one  has  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  it  would  not  be  ani4>- 
proprlate  response  on  their  behalf  to 
suggest  that  without  representation 
that  they  are  thereby  not  entitled  to 
have  to  pay  taxes.  I  think  one  of  the 
things  we  need  to  look  at  is  whether  or 
not  that  may  be  a  problem  for  us  in 
the  future,  one  that  would  probably 
have  to  be  resolved  in  the  courts. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Iftr. 
BusTAMAirrx).  P>ursxiant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5.  rule  I,  the  cniair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  najrs  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcaU  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  both  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


D  1320 

AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  AND 
RECOVERT  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  1096)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  famine  relief  and  recovery  in 
Africa. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  lOM 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Htnue  of 
KepreienteMve*   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  anemUed, 

SECTION  I.  8HOST  HTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  >■  the  "African 
Famine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1966". 

SEC  L  INTiaNATIONAL  DISASnW  ASSUTANCX. 

Chapter  9  of  Part  I  of  the  Foreisn  Aniat- 
ance  Act  of  1961  (22  VAC.  »92-2292p>  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowins  new  aectlon: 

-SEC  «NK.  APaiCAN  rAHINE  A88I8TANCX. 

"(a)  AoTHOKizATioii  OF  AssuTAiicE.— The 
President  la  authorised  to  provide  asristanoe 


for  famine  relief,  reliaMlltation.  and  recov- 
ery in  Africa.  Aaatsianre  under  this  aeetiao 
shall  be  provided  for  humanitarian  purposes 
and  shaU  be  provided  on  a  grant  baalB.  Soeb 
■ssJstanre  shall  indude— 

"(1)  relief.  rehsMlitstion.  and  reeovery 
projects  to  benefit  tite  poonst  people,  in- 
eludlng  the  fumlshins  of  seeds  for  pisntlng. 
f ertOiaer.  pesticides,  fann  Impjemcnts,  fana 

to  protect  UntUttk  upon  whl^  people 
depend,  blankets,  (dothing,  and  abater,  dis- 
ease preventlaa  and  health  care  projects, 
water  projects  (Inrlnrting  water  puilflcatloa 
and  well-drilllnc).  small-scale  agilcutlural 
projecta,  and  food  protection  and 
tion  imijwis"  and 

"(2)  projects  to  meet  mertencj  health 
needs.  Inrlurting  vacrinaMnns. 

"(b)  Uss  or  Pnraa.— 

"(1)  Use  or  rvo's  roa  BauBnxunoa  am 
BEOOvsar  noracis.— Not  leas  tban  M  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  punuant 
to  this  seetloD  whl^  Is  uaed  for  rdmblllta- 
tloo  and  recovery  projects  punuant  to  aub- 
sectlon  (aXl)  sbaU  be  used  for  granta  to  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  otganlsatlons  and  Inter- 


"(3)  --■ -«~<~  HEatni  nKuaciB.— Mot 
less  than  18  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated puruaant  to  this  aacttOB  shall  be 
uaed  for  enMTsency  health  projects  purra- 
ant  to  subsection  (aXS). 

"(S)  MawMBiBaT  suwoai  aciifiiisa.— Of 
the  amount  appropriated  punuant  to  this 
sectlan.  $3,800,000  ahaU  be  tranafened  to 
the  'Operating  ■'hiiiibi'e  of  the  Aaeney  for 
Intematlaaal  Devdopment'  _^_^ 
used  for  management  support  actlvltlea  aa- 
sodated  with  the  planning,  mcattoring,  and 
supervision  of  emergency  food  aarisranre  for 
Africa. 

"(c)  Authorisatlaa  of  Appropilatioaa.— In 
addition  to  the  amounU  otherwiae  avaOaUe 
for  such  purpoae.  there  are  anthottod  to  be 
appropriated  $187,800,000  for  the  flacal  year 
190S  for  use  in  providing  asslstanrr  under 
thte  section. 

"Cd>  Poucms  ABB  AonuaitiEB  to  bb  Ar- 
PUBD.— AaaManoe  under  thla  sectlan  shall 
be  funiisbed  m  aooordanee  with  the  poUdes 
and  general  authorities  contained  In  aectkm 

491.".  

sac  S.  mcaAIKM  AND  BrOGlB  A8SOTAHCB. 

(a)  AuTWMOXATioii  or  ArraonoAXUMS.— In 
addition  to  »»»«■"«*■  otbeiwlae  avaOahle  for 
such  purpose,  there  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  8tate  for 
"Mlsratlon  and  Refugee  Aaslstanoe"  for  the 
flacal  year  1088.  $87,800,000  for  assisting  ref- 
ugees and  diaplaoed  persons  In  Africa. 

(b)  Use  or  Puns.—  

(1)  PBoncn  roe  naoBut*  bcvbatmbr 

BBBBS.— Not  lem  than  84  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  aec- 
tlon ahaU  be  made  avaOalile  to  the  United 
Natkns  Development  Fragiam  Triirt  Fund 
for  ICARA  n  for  proJecU  such  as  those  pro- 
at  the  aecood  International  Confer- 
on  Assistance  to  Refugees  In  Africa 
(ICARA  n)  to  address  the  immwWat,f  devel- 
opment needs  created  by  refugees  and  dia- 
plaoed persona  in  Africa. 

(3)  Emeeoeect  bbjv  aeb  bboovbt  V- 
roETS.— The  remaining  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  used 
by  the  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  emergency  rdief 
and  lecovery  efforts  in  Africa. 
SIC  4.  CENIBAL  PBOVWOm. 

(a)  CoDETEBS  TO  BE  AssisiEE.— Amoonts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
available  only  for  assistanre  in  those  coun- 
tries in  Africa  wtiich  have  suffered  during 


"■'—''*■'•  yean  1964  and  1988  from  excep- 
tional food  supply  pRMems  doe  to  drought 
and  other  calamities. 

(b)  NoaAPrucAEniTT  or  nKmsHMi.— Aa- 
sistanw  may  be  provided  with  funds  author- 
ised to  be  spproptiated  by  this  Act  without 
reiard  to  sectlan  oascexi)  ot  the  Foreign 
Assistanff  Act  of  1981  (33  Uj&C  3870(eXl). 

(c)  BnuBOW  Twa 

misiuf  that  adeouatc  i 
estamislMid  so  that  assisrannp  pwrsnant,  to 
this  Act  Is  provided  to  the  famine  victims 
for  whom  it  Is  intended 

(d)  Ubh^  Scaxes  Cusnammow  xo  M^ 

(1)  RsroET  TO  TBE  ooMBEBS.— Not  later 
than  June  80.  1908.  the  Prnlrtfnt  shan 
report  to  the  Oongresa— 

(A)  the  emergency  needs.  Jnrtwdlng  food 
needs,  for  African  famine  aastataBce  that 
are  Identlfled  by  the  Preaiilmir's_lHterBgen- 
cy  Xssk  Force  on  the  African  Food  Bner- 
gency.  private  voluntaiy  and  organisBtioHs 
active  In  fSmlae  rdief.  the  United  NaticaB 
Office  for  ttnergency  OperattaH  in  Africa, 
the  United  Nattans  Food  and  Agilcnttare 
OrgsniEBtlan,  the  World  Food  1 
such  other  organiBBfloaa  as  the 

(B)  the  projected  ftaeal  year  1988  eootri- 
butlan  by  the  United  Statea  OovemBMnt  to 
BMet  an  appropriate  ahare  at  those  needs 
leferred  to  In  subparagraph  (A). 

It  la  the  aenoe  of  the  Cangress  that  the 

foraup- 
twaUaa  for  ementeney  African 
Maace  if  avaOahle  ftmdtaw  la  In- 
sufficient to  meet  the  prajected  ecntribn- 
ttai  determined  under  paragraph  (IXB). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  seoood  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  MkJiigan  [Mr. 
W(HJs]  win  be  reoo8Bi»d  for  30  min- 
tues  and  the  gentleman  from  Mldil- 
gan  [Mr.  BaooiinBs]  wUl  be  reeog- 
njaed  tat  30  nUnutea. 

The  Chair  reoognlaes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  WolfbJ. 

Mr.  WOLPB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  we  are  now  aU  aware 
that  there  Is  a  tremendous  crisiE 
facing  the  African  Continent.  It  Is  a 
crMs  of  famine,  of  stanratiaii.  of 
severe  malnutrltkm  of  thousands  of 
refugees  fleeing  drou^t  and  other  ca- 
iinitto*,  and  a  crisis  of  wMespwad  dis- 
eases cnnpounded  by  an  absenee  of 
sufficient  medldnes  and  health  serv- 
ices. 

This  Is  not  Just  an  African  aWs.  It  Is 
a  human  crisis  enoonpaaslng  us  alL 
We  cannot  and  wHl  not  sit  by  and 
watch  millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  die  from  starvation  and  thou- 
sands more  suffer  from  the  general 
devastation  brought  on  by  this  mas- 
sive calamity. 

More  than  7  million  people  In  Africa 
are  threatened  with  Inuninent  starva- 
tl<m.  Aw^.h*''  30  mOUon  are  severely 
malnourished  and  are  immediately  at 
risk.  A  total  of  150  mflllon  people  in 
over  20  African  countries  are  facing 
grave  famine  conditions.  This  drou^t 
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\s  threatening  the  widest  area  in 
Africa  In  recent  history.  In  the  two 
countries  of  Ethiopia  and  Mosamblque 
alone,  more  than  400,000  people  have 
died  over  the  past  2  years.  Hundreds 
continue  to  die  daUy  throughout  the 
drought-affected  countries. 

This  crisis  involves  much  more  than 
a  shortage  of  food.  Diseases  are 
spreading;  malnutrition  among  chil- 
dren and  nursing  mothers  is  incredibly 
high.  Livestock  herds,  upon  which 
large  communities  depend  for  their 
very  survival,  are  being  decimated. 
Water  levels  for  irrigation  and  human 
consumption  have  either  dropped  or 
dried  up  altogether.  There  are  no 
seeds  to  plant  for  the  next  harvest. 
Basic  medicines  are  simply  not  avail- 
able in  many  countries.  Basic  hand 
farm  implements  are  in  short  supply 
threatening  prospects  for  the  next 
crop  even  If  the  rains  do  come. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasised  that  effec- 
tive assistance  in  this  crisis  will  re- 
quire much  more  than  Just  the  ship- 
ments of  food  if  the  people  in  these 
countries  are  to  survive,  and  then  to 
begin  the  Immediate  process  of  recov- 
ery and  rehabilitation. 

The  African  Famine  Relief  and  Re- 
covery Act  of  1985.  which  is  now 
before  this  body,  represents  a  critical- 
ly needed  effort  to  begin  addressing 
these  serious  nonfood  needs.  H.R.  1096 
would  authorise  $175  million  in  fiscal 
1985  including  $137.5  million  for  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  recovery  purposes, 
and  $37.5  million  for  assistance  to  ref- 
ugees and  displaced  persons  in  Africa. 

The  bill  would  require  that  of  the 
$137.5  million  authorized  for  rehabili- 
tation and  recovery  projects  at  least  80 
percent  be  used  for  grants  to  private 
and  voluntary  organisations  and  inter- 
national organizations:  at  least  18  per- 
cent be  used  for  emergency  health 
projects:  and  $2.5  million  be  used  for 
operating  expenses  monitoring  the  dis- 
tribution of  emergency  food  aid. 

The  bill  would  require  that  of  the 
$37.5  million  authorized  for  refugee 
assistance,  at  least  54  percent  would  be 
for  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  Trust  Fund  [UNDP]  for  the 
second  International  Conference  on 
Assistance  to  Refugees  in  Africa 
[ICARA  n]  for  projects  such  as  those 
proposed  at  that  conference  to  meet 
immediate  development  needs,  and  the 
remadnlng  amount  would  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  State's  Bureau  for 
Refugee  Programs  for  emergency 
relief  and  recovery  efforts. 

General  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude a  limitation  of  assistance  to 
those  countries  which  have  suffered 
from  exceptional  food  supply  prob- 
lems in  1984  and  1985  due  to  drought 
and  other  calamities:  a  waiver  of  the 
so-called  Hickenlooper  amendment 
prohibiting  aid  to  countries  which 
have  expropriated  U.S.  property  with- 
out adequate  compensation:  a  provi- 
sion for  assurance  that  aid  is  reaching 


the  famine  victims  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended: and  a  reporting  requirement 
under  which  the  President  is  request- 
ed to  ask  Congress  for  further  supple- 
mental disaster  assistance  funding  for 
fiscal  1985  if  needed  to  meet  an  appro- 
priate UJB.  share  of  the  aid  required 
for  African  famine  relief. 

This  blU  will  authorise  only  nonfood 
aid  to  the  disaster-struck  oountries  of 
Africa.  Appropriations  for  food  aid 
under  Public  Law  480  are  contained  In 
HJl.  1239.  to  be  considered  on  the 
House  floor  on  Thursday.  The  sumile- 
mental  food  aid  funding  for  fiscal  1985 
will  not  require  an  additional  separate 
authorisation  because  one  already 
exists  under  Public  Law  480  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Americans,  we 
should  be  proud  of  our  national  reac- 
tion to  this  human  catastrophe  un- 
folding In  Africa.  We  should  also  be 
proud  of  the  admlntetratloD's  com- 
mendable efforts  since  October  of  last 
year  to  increase  the  American  re- 
sponse to  these  drastic  needs  in  Aflica. 
We  must  continue  to  provide  this  level 
of  assistance. 

Finally,  we  should  note  with  satis- 
faction the  extremely  swift  manner  In 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  acted  on  this  urgent  legislation 
The  expeditious  treatment  of  this  bOl 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  tremendous  bipartisan  cooperation 
in  developing  and  moving  through  the 
responsible  cranmlttees  this  Important 
and  reasoned  approach  to  the  AMcan 
famine. 

This  legislation  enjoys  total  biparti- 
san support  and  sponsorship.  I  want  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  Congress 
woman  Rodkxma.  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  tm  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger.  Congressman  Coirb,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee:  Congressman 
IcLAifD.  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  and  Congress- 
man TiD  Wnss  of  New  York,  the  ini- 
tiator of  this  bipartisan  effort,  for  the 
collective  leadership  they  have  provid- 
ed to  move  this  critical  legislation  so 
quickly  to  the  House  floor,  we  are  aU 
in  their  debt. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  specific  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  key  contribu- 
tions made  during  this  process  by  Con- 
gressmen  Pascill  and  BaooicnBLO  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  by 
Congressman  WKxttbi.  Congressman 
Obit,  Congreaswoman  Smith  and 
Congressman  Kncr  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

There  are  so  many  other  Members 
who  also  deserve  recognition  for  their 
critical  work  on  this  issue,  and  I  apolo- 
gise for  not  mentioning  them  here  as 
time  does  not  permit  a  complete  list- 
ing, but  their  contributions  have  not 
gone  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

•  Mr.    FASCELL.    BCr.    Speaker.    I 
strongly  support  H.R.  1096,  the  Africa 


Famine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1985,  and  urge  its  prompt  passage  by 
the  House  so  that  we  can  get  the  bill 
enacted  Into  law  as  soon  ss  possible. 

HJt.  1096  is  a  disaster  assistance 
measure  addressing  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  our  time:  the  starvation 
which  today  faces  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

The  United  States  and  other  donors 
have  acted  generously  so  far  in  this  ca- 
tastrophe, but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  We  must  keep  the  pipeline  of 
emergency  humanitarian  aid  open,  or 
else  people  will  die  who  could  have 
been  saved.  The  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  is  Just  about  out 
of  funds  for  the  relief  effort.  That  is 
why  it  is  essential  to  send  legislation 
to  the  President  for  slgnatiue  quickly. 

The  bUl  authorises  $175  millfam  in 
nonfood  aid  which  Is  necessary  for  dis- 
aster assistance  along  with  the  food 
aid  which  will  be  funded  in  separate 
legislation.  A  total  of  $37.5  million  in 
the  bOl  is  authorised  for  refugees  and 
dlipl>«*<i  pers(His  who  have  been 
forced  by  calamity  to  flee  their  homes. 

As  the  report  on  this  bill  correctiy 
notes,  food  aid  is  essential  but  that 
alone  is  not  enough.  The  nonfood  dis- 
aster assistance  authorized  under  this 
legldatlon  is  needed  for  a  wide  range 
of  urgent  relief  for  the  famine  suffer- 
ers, including  tranmortation  to  bring 
in  the  relief  supplies;  provision  of 
health  care,  medicines  and  vaocines; 
blankets,  clothing  and  tents;  food  pro- 
tection; seeds  for  the  next  harvest;  and 
other  assistance  needed  to  prevent 
death  and  support  rehabilitation  and 
recovery.  A  variety  of  such  items,  such 
as  seeds,  health  care,  food  protection, 
and  many  other  items,  are  also  eligible 
for  rehabilitation  and  recovery  efforts 
authorized  under  this  bill.  Citations 
are  included  in  the  section  495K(aKl) 
of  the  bill. 

A  separate  appropriations  measure 
providing  for  supplemental  Public  Law 
480  food  aid  and  for  disaster  assistance 
authorized  by  H.R.  1096  is  scheduled 
to  come  before  the  House  later  this 
week.  I  intend  to  support  that  meas- 
ure also. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
needing  to  focus  also  on  the  longer 
term  needs  for  development  of  these 
impoverished  African  countries  so  that 
the  danger  of  famines  will  decrease  in 
the  future.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  reviewing  Africa's  longer 
term  needs.  We  wiU  be  presenting  to 
the  House  in  our  fiscal  year  1986-87 
foreign  assistance  legislation  further 
provisions  for  Africa  which  I  hope  will 
enlist  your  support. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  sponsors  of  different 
emergency  Africa  relief  measures  for 
making  this  bill  possible.  I  particularly 
wish  to  commend  Mr.  Wnss,  who  in- 
troduced H.R.  1096:  Mr.  Wolfs,  who 


has  so  ably  managed  the  bill;  Mr. 
BsooacmLD.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; Mr.  Coirrx,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee:  Mr.  Lblaho,  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger; 
and  Mrs.  Roukdca.  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  select  committee.  It 
was  their  dedication  and  hard  woriL,  in 
a  bipartisan  spirit  of  cocqjeration, 
which  produced  the  measure  before  us 
today.  I  urge  its  immediate  passage.* 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
compromise  legislation.  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  levels  of  assist- 
ance it  authorizes. 

The  amount  of  aid  authorized  in  this 
bill  for  assistance  to  Africa  far  exceeds 
the  authorization  levels  requested  by 
the  administration.  While  Congress  is 
facing  the  complex  problem  of  reduc- 
ing our  deficit,  we  must  be  careful 
about  authorizing  increases  that 
exceed  the  President's  budget. 

While  emergency  food  aid  is  needed 
for  Africa  in  1985,  this  is  not  the  long- 
term  solution  to  the  food  problems  on 
that  continent.  We  must  help  them 
help  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment has  collectivized  agriculture 
according  to  the  Soviet  model,  and 
produced  the  same  dismal  result.  Colo- 
nel Menglstu  ignored  early  warnings 
for  2  years  that  his  farm  policy  could 
contribute  to  famine.  Tet,  his  regime 
now  plans  to  extend  collectivization  so 
that,  by  1990.  more  than  half  of  its 
people  will  work  on  collectivized 
farms.  Our  country  wiU  then  be  asked 
to  give  more  help. 

We  must  also  call  upon  our  allies 
around  the  world  to  do  more  in  this 
area.  While  America  has  been  blessed 
with  wealth  and  abundance,  other 
countries  must  also  share  the  burden 
of  awiiffting  the  struggling  countries  of 
Africa.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  vol- 
unteered to  assist  in  the  distribution 
of  food  in  Ethiopia,  one  of  its  closest 
allies  in  Africa,  it  was  the  United 
States  that  provided  the  greatest 
amount  of  food  and  financial  assist- 
ance for  famine  relief.  While  the  Sovi- 
ets have  given  Ethiopia  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  arms,  they  have  done  llttie  to 
relieve  the  famine  in  that  country. 

While  I  will  not  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion, I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  reex- 
amine future  authorizations  of  this 
nature.  Let  us  not  go  overboard.  Let  us 
also  work  with  the  governments  in 
Africa  to  use  the  private  sector  to  help 
them  promote  long-term  solutions  to 
their  food  crisis. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentie- 
man's  statement  on  the  problems  in 
Ethiopia.  There  was  an  article  or.  I 
should  say.  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  that  goes  into 
that  in  some  depth,  and  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  editorial 
be  Included  in  the  Raooso  at  this 
point.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUonan  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
DBAnmi  AsosA 

The  story  behind  the  Ethiopian  famine  is 
heginntng  to  reach  the  West,  as  in  the 
report  nearby  from  the  Kconomist's  Wayne 
Svoboda.  But  the  regime  ii  creating  a  lemer 
known  seoood  horror  in  the  resettlement 
procnun  It  cUima  aa  a  solution.  Another 
"flnal  flolution"  ia  more  likely. 

Ethiopia  haa  tried  to  diaguiae  thia  crime, 
duping  acme  foreisn  viaitora  (tndudins. 
from  all  IndJcattooa.  the  famed  Ifottaer 
Tereaa  of  Calcutta),  but  detailed  reporta 
reachinc  thla  pase  augseat  that  the  aituar 
tion  ia  apctalUng.  One  aouroe  is  Oayle  Smith, 
an  American  free-lance  Journalist,  who  haa 
interviewed,  in  their  own  language,  refugeea 
<^rnp<»ig  to  the  Sudan  from  the  Aaoaa  reaei- 
tlement  camp  In  aouthweatem  Wtrilesa 
province. 

At  Aaoaa.  aay  the  refugees.  4AW  sick 
people  died  from  late  November  to  late  De- 
cember alone.  At  first  they  were  allowed  to 
bury  the  bodies,  but  then  they  were  made  to 
pile  them  outaide  the  camps.  One  refugee 
reported  aeeing  a  heap  of  168  dead  bodiea  in 
mid-December. 

CondiUona  were  ao  bad.  with  Uttle  food, 
no  medicine  and  makeshift  ahelter,  that  the 
camp  dwelleiB  conatanUy  tried  to  eacape 
and  make  their  way  to  the  border  more 
than  M  miles  away,  even  though  govern- 
ment aoldiera  have  Ulled  hundreda  of  esca- 
peea  and  warned  that  rdatlvea  left  behind 
would  be  executed. 

The  refugeea  are  all  from  the  northern 
Ethiopian  provlnoe  of  Tlgre,  which  ia  in 
open  revolt  againat  the  Russian-backed  mHi- 
tary/oommunist  central  government  A 
number  of  aouroea  state  that  the  govern- 
ment haa  been  forcibly  seising  Tigreans, 
even  fran  other  regions,  for  its  "resettle- 
ment program."  The  Intematioaal  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  reported  two  weeks  ago 
that  aoo  victima  had  bean  taken  at  gunpoint 
from  one  of  Ita  feeding  centos  in  Mekelle. 
the  government-held  capital  of  Tlgre.  As  a 
result,  the  ICRC  suspended  iU  Mekelle 
feeding  program. 

Western  dlplomaU  have  long  bem  akepU- 
cal  of  the  resettlement  that  the  Bthk^rfan 
regime  hopes  to  extend  to  1.S  mlllloo  Ti- 
greans. Addia  Ababa  dalma  that  It  haa  to 
tranafer  people  from  eroded  northern  de- 
aerU  to  atiU  f ertOe  highlanrta  Tet  f aims  in 
the  drought  region  have  been  made  produc- 
Uve  in  demmiatratiooa  by  the  Relief  Society 
of  Tigre,  the  efficient  aid  group  for  the 
rebel  province,  at  one-third  the  coat  of  one 
family'B  "reaettlement" 

Even  if  the  regime  were  aincere  about  lU 
true  aima,  it  completely  laeka  the  resources 
to  create  a  new  agricultural  province  in  the 
aouth.  The  Tigreana  tbemaelvea  fear  the 
worst.  They  think  Hafle  Marlam  Meglatu 
wants  to  wUie  them  out,  and  indeed  it  would 


not  be  the  flnt  time  genocide  baa  been  dia- 
guiaed  aa  resettlement.  Tiie  Weat  has  never 
believed  aooounta  of  liolocauat  until  well 
after  the  fact,  but  we've  seen  enou^  of  Mr. 
Menglstu  and  hia  Soviet  adviaers  toauapect 
aomethlng  truly  ghaatly. 

The  regime  baa  deliberately  denied  food 
to  the  rebel  areaa,  even  though  Tigreana 
and  Eritieana  have  called  repeatedly  for  a 
food  tniee  to  allow  in  unarmed  rdlef  con- 
voys. United  Nationa  official  Kurt  Janaaon 
tried  to  broach  the  idea  in  a  recent  meeting 
with  the  Ethioplana  but  Mr.  UiamUtn  cut 
him  abort,  aaying  in  effect  that  aid  would  go 
only  where  hia  army  could  take  it.  Now  the 
Addia  Ababa  regime  haa  threatened  to  iMimb 
the  backdoor  rdlef  reaching  rebel  areaa 
from  the  Sudan,  b  it  likely  Mr.  Menglstu 
cares  bow  msny  die  in  Aaoaa? 

The  poaaibflity  of  an  Ethiopian  holocaust 
cant  be  denied.  Worae.  it  wHl  be  furthered 
if  the  Weat  penlaU  in  fooling  itadf  about 
the  real  nature  of  the  Menglatii  famine. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  BpeHux,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
YaA  [Mr.  Wbiss].  the  Initiator  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  I^waker,  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Africa  Suboommittee 
of  the  Fmvlgn  Affairs  Committee,  and 
numerous  other  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  occaskm  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  and  a  half  to  visit  the  Afri- 
can Ccmtinent  and  to  witness  in  person 
t^e  suffering  and  the  dying  that  is  de- 
stroying hundreds  of  thoussnds,  per- 
haps mOlkHis  of  human  beings,  know 
that  the  effort  that  we  are  undertak- 
ing today  is  well-warranted  and  abao- 
luteUr  essential  in  order  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  addlti<»al  Uvea. 

In  January  of  this  year,  we  had  occa- 
sl<m.  with  the  Suboommittee  on 
Africa,  to  visit  Mosamblque.  We  wit- 
nessed the  oonsequoioes  of  the 
famine;  we  saw  that  pe(H>le  were  walk- 
ing aroimd  In  barely  sufficient  doth- 
Ing,  many  of  them  In  rags  and  many 
nude.  There  were  absolutely  no  medi- 
cal supplies  left  In  that  country,  and 
there  were  no  consumer  goods  of  any 
kind. 

What  the  leglslatim  that  Is  before 
us  tries  to  do  for  African  oountries  af- 
fected by  the  famine  Is  to  provide  ss- 
sistance  tieyond  the  food  Itself  in  the 
form  of  medicine,  blankets,  seeds  and 
other  necessary  itons  so  that  there 
can  be  preparatitm  for  the  next  har- 
vest. This  Includes  minimal  shelter, 
storage,  well  drilling  faculties,  and 
similar  relief  and  refugee  help.  It  is 
clear  that  the  American  people  have 
led  the  way  in  this  effort.  Their  out- 
pouring of  support  after  they  wit- 
nessed on  their  television  screens  at 
home  what  is  hvpenlng  In  Africa,  has 
been  nothing  short  of  magnificent 
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The  various  relief  agencies  estimate 
that  during  the  last  3  months  of  1984 
and  January  1985.  some  $60  million 
had  been  contributed  by  individual 
Americans,  and  that  by  ^ril  in  excess 
of  $100  million  will  have  been  contrib- 
uted. That  is  an  unparalleled  achieve- 
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ment.  So  what  we  are  doins  In  the 
Congress  and  in  this  House  now  is  fol- 
lowing the  lead  that  has  been  set  by 
the  American  people. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the- 
Subcommittee  on  Africa,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolr],  de- 
serves a  tremendous  amount  of  credit 
for  his  leadership  role  over  the  years. 
In  trying  to  get  both  congressional  and 
administration  attention  focused  on 
this  problem.  I  wlU  not  repeat  the 
names  of  all  those  to  whom  he  has 
given  credit  for  achieving  the  early 
consideration  and  adoption  of  this  leg- 
islation on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  this  effort  is  also  moving 
forward  in  the  other  body  with  a  spirit 
of  bipartisan  cooperation,  and  it  bodes 
well  for  the  early  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Before  closing.  I  want  to  give  credit 
also  to  those  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can staff  who  worked  together  so  ef- 
fectively behind  the  scenes  for  the 
achievement  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wnss]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  £4)eaker.  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wnssl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  mention  specifically  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  Dr.  Ann 
Holloway.  Steve  Welssman.  and  Sallh 
Booker,  the  staff  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger.  Mary  Ruth  Herbers 
and  Doug  Coots:  the  staff  person  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Coiml.  Robert  Ooudie:  the  staff 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Lew 
Oulick  and  Steve  Nelson;  and  my  own 
staff  person.  Patricia  Fleming.  Their 
work  over  these  past  couple  of  months 
has  been  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  legislation  having  reached  this 
stage,  and  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  them  as  well  as  to  the  mem- 
bers mentioned  by  Chairman  Wolps. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OmiAif},  who  has 
been  working  on  this  subject  for  more 
than  3  years,  even  before  it  became 
fashionable. 

Mr.  OILMAN,  lilr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wnss]  for  his  leadership 
on  this  measure,  and  I  commend  also 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Rorida  [Mr.  Fascbll]. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BxooMnxLD]  for  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor  in  such  an  expeditious 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion before  this  House  today.  HJl. 
1096,  the  African  Famine  Relief  and 
Recovery  Act  of  1985,  represents  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  crafted  over  the 
course  of  these  past  months,  which 


will  result  In  alleviating  some  of  the 
terrible  suffering  taking  place  in  over 
20  African  countries  that  are  experi- 
encing food  shortages  resulting  from  3 
years  of  drought. 

There  is  widespread  death  from  star- 
vation in  Ethiopia.  Sudan.  Chad.  Mall, 
and  Mosamblque.  Severe  hunger  has 
also  been  reported  in  Niger.  Kenya, 
and  Mauritania.  The  total  food  deficit 
of  the  20  drought«ffected  African 
countries  for  the  1984-85  crop  year  is 
estimated  by  the  United  Nations  at  6  J 
million  metric  tons  of  cereal  grain. 

tix.  Speaker,  the  predae  number  of 
people  in  Africa  suffering  from 
drought  is  not  known,  but  estimates 
from  international  relief  agencies,  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies  and  VA  Oov- 
emment  sources  indicate  that  as  many 
as  150  million  people  are  now  affected. 

In  Ethiopia  alone  2.5  million  people 
are  in  life-threatening  situations.  The 
outlook  for  food  supplies  In  Africa  has 
deteriorated  further  following  a  poor 
1084  harvest  In  a  number  of  countries 
in  southern  and  eastern  Africa  and 
with  most  of  the  Sahellan  countries 
Just  completing  the  harvesting  of  seri- 
ously drought-reduced  crops. 

HJl.  1090  is  urgently  needed,  as  ex- 
perts predict  that  the  worst  may  be 
yet  to  come.  The  drought  Is  spreading, 
not  only  in  Ethiopia  but  24  African 
countries  in  all  are  now  confronting 
that  circle  of  hell  known  as  famine. 

Ethiopia,  the  flrst  to  succumb  on  a 
massive  scale,  has  been  reduced  to  a 
wasteland.  In  early  December  it  was 
estimated  that  at  least  1.2  million  tons 
of  food  will  be  needed  to  stave  off  a 
virtual  annlhllatlcm  of  that  nation  be- 
tween now  and  the  next  possible  har- 
vest. In  December  1985. 

As  Ethiopia  cries  out  In  agony,  the 
shadow  of  death  from  hunger  falls 
across  Africa: 

In  Mosamblque,  It  Is  estimated  that 
at  least  100,000  people  died  In  1983 
from  hunger-related  causes.  The  Oov- 
emment  has  a  minimal  stock  of  1,300 
tons  of  grain  when  the  need  Is  estimat- 
ed at  3,450. 

In  Buridna  Fluo  (formerly  Upper 
VolU).  which  has  the  highest  reported 
Infant  mortality  rate  In  the  world,  the 
northern  provinces  have  been  the 
hardest  hit.  In  Dorl.  crop  losses  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  95  percent  for  the 
second  straight  year. 

In  Cameroon,  severe  water  shortages 
are  plaguing  both  himian  beings  and 
livestock.  Refugees  from  Chad,  pour- 
ing over  the  border  In  search  of  food, 
are  f  uther  stretching  resources. 

In  Somalia,  a  country  of  only  4  mil- 
lion people,  three-quarters  of  a  million 
refugees  are  totally  dependent  on  as- 
sistance for  aU  basic  needs.  And  they 
continue  to  cross  the  Ethiopian 
border,  attempting  to  escape  the  des- 
perate conditions  of  that  country. 

Traditional  appeals  to  alleviate 
hunger  have  emphasized  the  long-rec- 
ognized moral  and  humanitarian  re- 


sponsibility that  our  Nation  has  to  the 
hungry  and  Impoverished. 

However,  less  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  fact  that  In  an  Increas- 
ingly Interdependent  world,  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  security  of  the 
International  community  are  linked  di- 
rectly to  a  resolution  of  the  world 
hunger  problem. 

The  deprivation  experienced  by  the 
world's  poor  and  hungry  and  those 
among  them  who  can  harness  the 
anger  and  Indignation  borne  of  being 
without  the  means  to  purchase  or 
produce  enough  food,  points  to  an  ex- 
plosive Instability  which  many  fear 
will  Intensify  during  the  coming  dec- 


Through  the  press  and  the  media  we 
are  constantly  bombarded  with  the 
facts  of  death— In  wrecks,  in  riots.  In 
robberies,  in  natural  disaster— and 
while  we  flinch  and  groan  at  the  dally 
spectacle  of  carnage  and  suffering,  we 
simply  cannot  comprehend  what  It 
means  when  we  are  told  that  this  year 
IS  million  children  In  our  world  will 
die  of  malnutrition  and  related  dls- 


If  we  were  told  that  someone  had  in- 
vented a  nuclear  weapon  that  selec- 
tively slaughtered  only  children  under 
the  age  of  5,  and  that  one  such  Hlro- 
shlma^tate  weapon  would  be  detonated 
somewhere  In  the  world  every  3  days, 
every  week,  every  year,  year  after 
year— and  that's  what  would  be  re- 
quired to  reach  that  annual  total  of  15 
million— I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that 
the  people  of  our  Nation,  and  every 
nation  on  Earth,  would  be  aroused  to 
demand  that  something  be  done  to 
stop  the  slaughter. 

We  must  not  continue  to  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  when  more  than  42.000 
children  imder  the  age  of  5  die  each 
day  from  hunger  and  malnutrition,  vp- 
proximately  100,000  children  go  blind 
each  year  because  of  vitamin  A  defi- 
ciencies and  in  some  poorer  countries, 
as  many  as  40  percent  of  the  children 
die  each  year  before  the  age  of  5 
mostly  from  nutrition  related  causes, 
it  does  not  h^pen  in  a  vacuum. 

The  African  Famine  Relief  and  Re- 
covery Act  of  1988  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  But  let's  not  forget 
how  these  problems  are  tied  to  other 
crisis  our  Nation  is  facing  and  the  Im- 
portance of  accepting  and  imderstand- 
Ing  the  Independent  relationship  the 
United  States  has  with  the  devastation 
facing  many  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  HJl.  1096. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
vpreclatlon  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  has  Just  spoken  and 
who  has  been  one  of  the  most  consist- 
ently effective  advocates  on  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  world  hunger  for  many, 
many  years.  As  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan  [Mr.  Bbookitslo]  noted  ear- 
lier, his  contributions  should  In  fact  be 
recognized  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Sirs. 
Scmioxpm]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  wonderful  that  we  are  able  to  come 
together  today  and  continue  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  helping  the  drought- 
stricken  countries  of  Africa.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  this  Congress  that  we  have 
made  this  a  priority  early  in  the  ses- 
sion. 

I  hope  we  can  continue  to  make 
Africa  a  priority  because  no  matter 
how  much  food  aid  we  send  today, 
without  a  commitment  to  long-term 
strategies.  Africans  will  still  be  starv- 
ing next  year.  Without  seed  and  well- 
drilling  equipment,  there  will  be  no 
grain  and  vegetables  next  year.  During 
the  budget  process,  I  urge  each  of  you 
to  remember  that  seeds  and  tools  sent 
today  mean  fewer  bags  of  grain  that 
we'll  need  to  send  next  year. 

In  July,  the  \3X.  Decade  for  Women 
World  Conference  will  take  place  In 
Nairobi.  Kenya.  Its  outcome  may  be 
the  key  to  any  long-term  solution  to 
drought  and  famine.  It  will  provide  a 
forum  for  women  in  developing  na- 
tions to  tell  us  what  we  can  do  to  help 
them  solve  their  own  problems.  They 
don't  want  or  need  us  to  do  it  for 
them,  but  they  do  know  that  we  can 
offer  valuable  assistance  and  tools  if 
we  will  only  hear  what  they  need. 
Women  perform  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  work  hours.  Let's  listen  to 
them  as  we  consider  the  long-term 
strategies  we  must  consider  to  contin- 
ue the  commitment  we  are  showing 
here  today. 

By  listening  to  women  In  developing 
countries,  we  will  be  tapping  new  re- 
sources in  Africa,  resources  that  will 
enrich  it.         

Mr.  BROOXOIELD.  Bfir.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomoh],  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  debate.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  put  things  into  their 
proper  perspective. 

The  ongoing  commitment  by  our 
Oovemment.  and  by  oiu-  people  as 
well,  to  helping  Africa  In  Its  need  for 
food  and  agricultural  stability  Is  truly 
remarkable  and  Is  a  vivid  reminder  of 
America's  role  as  the  preeminent 
champion  of  peace  in  the  world. 

I  get  more  than  a  little  upset  when  I 
hear  suggestions  made  in  some  of  our 
debates  around  here  that  the  United 
States  is  the  arms  merchant  of  the 
world  and  that,  somehow,  the  Interest 
and  desire  for  peace  that  has  motivat- 
ed our  country's  foreign  policies  over 
the  years  is  open  to  question. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  United 
States  pays  Insufficient  attention  to 
Africa  and  the  problems  there.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  record.  In  fiscal  year 


1983,  we  provided  about  750.000  metric 
tons  of  food  to  sub-Saharan  Africa 
through  emergency  humanitarian  do- 
nations and  our  regular  food  assist- 
anoe  programs  under  Public  Law  480. 
In  fiscal  year  1984.  we  provided  about 
1.1  million  metric  Urns  of  food  to  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  And  now,  in  fiscal 
1985.  the  projectlims  point  to  a  total 
American  contribution  of  2.5  million 
metre  tons  of  food  toward  meeting 
sub-Saharan  Africa's  needs. 

Now  let's  contrast  our  record  with 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Over  the  last 
2  years,  the  Soviet  bloc  has  provided 
less  than  20,000  metric  tons  of  food  to 
aU  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  bloc  has  entoed  Into  a 
series  of  treaty  arrangements  with  cer- 
tain African  countries  that  have  had 
the  net  result  of  allowing  the  Soviets 
to  plunder  African  fishing  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  printing  In 
the  Raooas  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  February  7, 1985.  edition  of  News- 
day,  which  repents  the  astonishing 
fact  that  In  1983  alone  the  Soviet  bloc 
caught  nearly  1  million  metric  tons  of 
fish  In  waters  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  EnUUed  "Soviets  Take  Food 
Off  Africa's  Table."  the  artkfle  goes  on 
to  describe  the  efforts  our  Govern- 
ment is  making  in  helping  African 
countries  regain  cmtrol  over  thetr 
own  fisheries.  The  text  of  the  article  Is 
as  follows: 

Sornn  Take  Food  Otr  Atbica's  Table 
(By  Daniel  &  Ifsriisrhtii) 

The  waters  off  West  Africa  ooDtain  same 
of  the  world's  richest  ftahlnc  groundK 
Ample  harvests  of  ssnUnes,  henlng.  hake, 
•quid  and  Bhriinp  are  reeoided  snimally.  On 
a  continent  that  Is  ravased  i>y  periodie 
famine,  fish  i>  a  vital  food  souroe.  In  the 
West  African  retlon.  coosumptlon  of  fish 
provides  upwards  of  SO  peraent  of  dslly  pro- 
tein reoulrements. 

There  are  a  few  Indigenous  flshlnt  fleets 
in  the  srea.  notaUy  those  from  Moroooo. 
the  Ivory  Coast  and  Beneisl.  but  most  West 
African  fishing  is  artlsanal— done  by  individ- 
ual fisbemen  utilising  small  launciwa  or 
canoes  relatively  close  to  shore.  The  malor 
catches  are  idnc  to  fotdgn  fleets,  with 
their  sophisticated  trawlers  and  resesr^ 
veswls  aUe  to  find  the  sto^s  and  cspable  In 
many  instances  of  prooessing  the  fish  on 
board.  Sinee  most  eountrtss  now  daim  ex- 
clusive rfghts  to  waters  as  far  ss  100  miles 
from  shore,  foreign  nations  have  concluded 
flshlnf  sgreemsnU  with  host  coontrieB  who 
Invariably  receive  Uttle  in  return  for  the 
righU  to  ttadr  valuable  resouroe. 

The  USSR  snd  the  eastern  bloc  nations 
have  been  smong  the  principal  sbusers  of 
fishing  prtvUeies.  Aooordlng  to  recently 
published  statlstlos.  the  foreign  catch  off 
West  Africa  has  smounted  to  neariy  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  harvest.  ITie  seknowledged 
catch  of  the  Sovleta  and  their  client  states 
for  1063  (the  unreported  figures  are  be- 
lieved by  western  fisheries  ezperU  to  be 
much  higher)  smounted  to  nearly  one  mil- 
lion metric  tons.  A  number  of  other  foreign 
fleets,  the  isrgest  of  which  are  from  Japan, 
ftiain  and  South  Korea,  also  engsge  In  fish- 
ing off  West  Africa. 

In  exchange  for  the  right  to  fish  these 
waters,  the  SovleU  have  entered  into  a 


number  of  bilateral  sgreements  over  the 
pest  decade  with  a  group  of  West  Africsn 
countries  Inrlurtlng  Angola,  Oulnea,  Oulnea- 
OamMa,  Maoittsnia  and  Sierra 
On  the  surfsoe  of  the  sgreement. 
whidi  vary  somewhat  from  country  to  coun- 
try, look  like  a  good  deal  for  the  host  na- 
tlooc  the  shsring  of  stock  ssseswnents  snd 
oUier  d^a.  the  estabUshment  of  fisheries 
msnsgemcnt  *"<*  maritime  training  tfh<M?lT 
ss  wdl  ss  a  portion  of  the  catdi.  sometimes 
smounttng  to  10  percent  to  13  percent  of 
thetotaL 

A  doeer  look  reveals  theee  fisheries  pads 
are  decidedly  In  the  USSR's  favor.  Moscow 
has  not  devdoped  an  Interest  in  the  West 
Africsn  oosstal  regkm  only  for  Its  value  ss  a 
food  source.  It  hss  been  able  to  obtain  port 
snd  sndMrBge  rights,  npidy  arrsngements, 
the  right  to  fly  In  froOi  crews  and  the  per- 
manent -****~'*^  of  "fishing  ministry  rep- 
resentatives" In  host  ports.  Along  with  the 
well-known  Intelligence  gathering  scttvtttes 
of  the  Rusrtsn  trsirieis,  escfa  of  these  bene- 
ftts  gives  the  08SR  apotentisl  mUttary  ad- 
vantsge  in  the  strsteglc  central  tssliJin  At- 
IsnUc  region.  Though  the  bssic  purpose  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  to  to  fish,  that  wooM  not 
preclude  tts  taking  on  addltloaal  sssign- 
ments.  Induding  the  testing  of  currents  snd 
gathering  data  for  Rusdsn  sobmartnei 
plyliw  the  Atlantic. 

XJA.  experts  In  msrine  fisheries  snd  Afri- 
can atteiis  bdleve  some  West  Africsn  gov- 
■re  beginning  to  realise  their  sr- 
wlth  Moscow  sre  a 
affair.  In  some  esses,  pranisei  to  ( 
pfofwlng  and  research  facOltlei  bare  not 
been  kept  In  Maurltsnla,  the  research  facu- 
lty wss  buOt  but  part  of  it  to  off  llmlts  to  sU 
iNit  Soviet  persoond. 

A  fuller  sppredation  of  the  fisheries 
vslue  hss  led  some  West  Africsn  offlristo  to 
look  more  doody  at  foreign  fleets,  psrtlcu- 
larly  the  USSR's  with  iU  fsctoty  sblps. 
There  to  serious  concern  that  overfishing 
wm  lead  to  sn  Irreversible  alteration  of  the 
bhrtogtcal  balance  In  West  Africsn  watera 
Even  artissnsl  fishermen  are  beginning  to 
voice  oomidaintB  about  the  Soviet  snd  esst- 
em  bloc  catdi.  iriilcfa  bas  begun  to  have  sn 
impact  on  local  economies. 

with  the  USSR  snd  what  to  seen  ss  tts  in- 
creasing exploitation  of  one  of  West  Africa's 
few  abundant  natural  resources,  sevcrsl  fed- 
eral department  snd  sgendes  Induding  the 
Pentagon.  Department  of  State,  the  Agency 
for  Intemattonal  Devdopment.  the  Natian- 
al  Marine  Ftaheries  Service,  snd  the  Coast 
Ouard.  are  proposing  two  programs  to  ssstot 
host  countries  in  msnsging  snd  protecting 
their  maritime  fisberies. 

The  Pentagon's  West  Africsn  Ooastsl  Sur- 
veOlsnoe  Initiative  would  provide  U  A  Oosst 
Ouard  training  to  West  Africsn  navies  snd 
coastal  patrols.  The  objective  to  to  Improve 
their  capability  to  monitor  the  ftohing  se- 
tivities  of  foreign  fleets  in  thdr  enonomlr. 


While  rights  to  on-i)oard  tnmectian  snd 
survdUaiMse  are  claimed  by  aD  West  African 
countries,  in  practice  thto  activity  to  spotty 
snd  ineffective.  Coast  Guard  training  in  sur- 
veillsnce  methods  and  In  baltlns  vkdatloos 
can  hdp  re-establtoh  sn  equilibrium  in  host 
nation-foreign  fleet  relations. 

A  'v««p«w««n  tnlttstive.  to  tanprove  West 
African  fisheries  msnsgement  snd  develop- 
ment. wHl  be  undertaken  by  AID.  A  pro- 
gram of  higb-levd  seminars  snd  trslnlng 
■eesions  in  such  areas  as  data  collection, 
stock  Bssessments  and  monltmlng.  snd  the 
of  effective  policies  snd  regu- 
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latlona  would  contribute  to  a  profeaslonall- 
lation  of  host  nation  fiaherier  Advice  on  In- 
creuinc  the  local  harvest,  how  to  limit 
spoUace  in  the  artiaanal  market,  aneaalng 
chances  In  the  biolocical  balance  and  trade 
and  mariietlnc  ought  enable  the  West  Afri- 
cans to  better  control  and  benefit  from  their 
own  fish  stocks. 

Noel  C.  Koch,  principal  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  for  international  securi- 
ty affairs,  is  very  optimistic  about  the  po- 
tential of  the  proposals:  "We're  not  feeding 
people,  we're  teaching  people  how  to  feed 
themselves.  This  is  a  capacity-building 
effort."  He  said  that  "if  we  can  get  the  fish 
inland,  we  can  begin  to  attack  the  nutrition 
problem." 

The  initial  investment  for  the  two  initia- 
tives is  in  the  bare-bones  category— about 
$4.5  million  for  the  first  year.  Individuals  in- 
volved in  the  program  are  confident  that 
this  modest  start  can  begin  a  process  of  win- 
ning back  friends  in  a  region  where  the 
USSR  has  made  important  inroads— but  has 
also  engaged  in  bullying— in  recent  years. 
The  proposals  don't  involve  massive  indus- 
trial projects  or  weapons  deals,  but  do  speak 
directly  to  the  questions  of  economic  inde- 
pendence and  a  bolstering  of  national  pride, 
much  needed  commodities  in  the  developing 
world. 

The  Pentagon  has  requested  $2  million  for 
the  surveillance  project,  but  the  AID  man- 
agement initiative,  which  originally  was  to 
receive  (2.5  million  has  been  pared  back  to 
$1  million.  Any  further  cutbacks  would 
render  that  project  ineffective. 

For  the  West  Africans,  tightening  fisher- 
ies management  and  stirveillance  should 
over  the  long  term  increase  exports  and  for- 
eign exchange,  add  to  local  employment, 
contribute  significantly  to  local  food  sup- 
plies, improve  nutrition  and  correct  the  bio- 
logical Imbalances  that  result  from  overfish- 
ing by  foreign  fleets.  In  turn,  this  ought  to 
promote  internal  political  stability  which 
serves  not  only  West  Africa,  but  western  in- 
terest as  well. 

Here  at  home,  we  take  fish  for  granted.  In 
West  Africa,  fisheries  are  literally  an  eco- 
nomic lifeline  on  which  people's  survival  de- 
pends. Policymakers  in  Washington  have 
proposed  two  plans  that  make  eminent  stra- 
tegic and  humanitarian  sense.  They  deserve 
the  support  of  the  Congress  and  of  those 
who  feel  that  West  Africa's  food  supply 
should  not  depend  on  the  good  graces  of 
foreign,  particularly  eastern  bloc,  fishing 
fleets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Africa's  problem  has 
become  the  world's  problem.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  the  present  food  crisis  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  anytime  soon. 
And  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
again  declare  my  support  for  a  meet- 
ing of  donor  countries  to  develop  a  co- 
ordinated and  concerted  strategy  for 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

And.  in  conclusion.  I  also  renew  my 
call  for  our  Oovemment  to  place  the 
crisis  in  Ethiopia  on  the  agenda  of 
United  States-Soviet  discussions.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  is  as  truly  interested 
in  peace  as  their  propaganda  so  loudly 
proclaims,  they  can  demonstrate  that 
interest  by  bringing  peace  to  one  of 
the  very  countries  in  their  own 
empire:  By  offering  humanitarian  aid, 
instead  of  foisting  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  arms  on  a  bankrupt  country; 
by  offering  trucks  and  planes  to  speed 


food  to  people  in  need,  instead  of 
using  such  equipment  to  forcibly 
uproot  people  and  move  them  aroimd 
the  coimtry:  and.  finally,  to  offer  a 
hand  of  respect  and  friendship  to 
those  suffering  people  of  Ethiopia.  In- 
stead of  subjugating  them  under  the 
heel  of  a  tjrrant  like  Colonel  Menglstu. 

a  1340 

Mr.  WOLFE.  hLt.  l^jeaker,  I  want  to 
say  before  introducing  the  next  speak- 
er that  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorit 
[Mr.  SoLOMOit]  has  served  this  past 
term  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  and  I 
Just  want  to  express  publicly  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  aasistanoe  in  moving 
a  number  of  bipartlgan  initiatives 
through  our  committee,  both  in  the 
last  term  and  more  immediately  as  we 
are  dealing  with  this  leglalation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lblahs]. 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger,  which  has  played  an  abso- 
lutely critical  role  in  moving  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  his  great  leadership.  It 
was  he  who  invited  me  to  Ethiopia  in 
1983  where  he  led  a  delegation  to  one 
of  the  most  critical  situations  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  lifetime.  When  we  re- 
turned, we  tried,  through  his  leader- 
ship, to  get  more  funds  for  emergency 
aid.  Some  supported  us.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  few  really  listened.  We  in  Congress 
were  not  willing  to  act  until  television 
brought  into  our  living  rooms  and 
dens  the  horror  of  starvation  in  Ethio- 
pia. Now  we  are  trying  to  rectify  our 
slowness  in  responding.  We  are  finally 
reacting  to  the  cry  of  the  people  in 
Africa,  but  it  is  still  not  enough. 

I  think  this  bill  represents  the  kind 
of  compromise  needed  to  provide  the 
kind  of  support  needed  not  only  in 
Ethiopia,  but  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Over  ISO  million  people  are  at  risk  of 
starvation  today  in  Africa.  They  need 
our  help.  This  legislation  will  not  solve 
all  the  problems,  but  goes  a  long  way 
to  ameliorate  the  short-term  problem 
of  famine. 

We  hope  to  come  back  to  this  House 
and  ask  the  Congress  to  do  more  for 
those  suffering  so  badly  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa. 

Again.  I  am  very  pleased  at  the  lead- 
ership provided  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
WoLPil:  also  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wsiss].  I  would  like  to 
thank  also  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoHTB]  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roitkx- 
ma].  who  serves  as  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger.  I  headed  a  delegation. 


sponsored  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  to  Ethiopia.  We  saw  incredible 
human  misery,  people  literally  dying 
before  our  eyes.  With  the  help  of  Con- 
gress we  have  been  able  to  assist  in 
saving  some  of  those  lives,  and  now  we 
can  do  more. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  will  have  no 
problem  in  passing  this  compromise 
measure.  I  know  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  support  our  continued  in- 
volvement in  alleviating  hunger  and 
suffering  in  Africa. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  BCr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BuitTOM].  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  recently,  Congressman 
ScHsum  and  I  were  in  Rome  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  World 
Food  Program  people.  They  brought 
out  some  startling  facts.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHsum]  wiU  talk  to  us  about  those  in 
a  few  minutes:  but  one  of  the  things 
that  startled  me  was  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  sub-Sahara  is  growing  at  a 
rate  of  about  3  percent  a  year,  while 
their  food  production  is  growing  at 
about  1  percent  a  year,  which  means 
that  the  problems  they  face  today  are 
astronomical,  but  the  ones  they  are 
going  to  face  in  the  future  are  even 
more  horrible. 

There  has  to  be  a  direct  correlation 
between  food  production  and  popula- 
tion growth  in  that  continent.  If  not. 
the  starvation  that  we  see  today  will 
be  nothing  compared  to  what  we  are 
going  to  see  in  the  future. 

It  is  very  important  that  education 
along  with  this  food  be  sent  to  Africa 
to  make  sure  those  people  know  how 
important  it  is  that  their  food  produc- 
tion be  increased,  as  well  as  their  pop- 
ulation controlled,  because  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  free  world 
cannot  continue  to  feed  these  people 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  century 
and  the  next  century.  Our  resources 
are  limited.  We  want  to  help  all  that 
we  can.  but  with  that  population 
growth,  it  will  be  Impossible  unless 
they  get  that  under  control. 

One  other  thing  that  bothers  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  Ethiopia  receives 
approximately  half  the  food  aid  that 
has  been  going  to  Africa  and  that 
cotmtry  has  not  been  doing  with  that 
food  what  they  should.  They  have 
been  diverting  their  food  resources, 
the  ones  that  we  have  been  giving  to 
them,  away  from  lands  that  they  do 
not  control  to  lands  that  they  do  con- 
trol, so  in  effect,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  in  part  responsible 
for  subsidizing  and  supporting  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  over  there.  We 
cannot  do  much  about  that,  but  we 
should  be  putting  pressure  on  them  to 
spend  these  resources  in  the  way  that 
we  want  them  to  be  spent,  to  give  food 
to  all  the  starving  people  of  Ethiopia 


and  not  Just  in  the  areas  that  they 
control. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  things 
they  have  been  spending  their  money 
on  in  Ethiopia,  instead  of  feeding  the 
starving  people  in  their  land.  They 
spent  $22%  million  to  host  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity  in  June  1983. 

They  spent  $2%  million  for  Merce- 
des Benz  cars  and  t2V^  million  to  build 
a  villa  for  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi.  The 
money  should  not  be  spent  for  that.  It 
should  be  spent  for  the  people  that 
they  pretend  to  protect. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schxdxr], 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Mr.  Dam  Burtoh,  for  his  out- 
standingly fine  remarics.  He  really  hit 
the  naU  on  the  head.  If  we  cannot  do 
more  than  give  constant,  repetitive, 
predictable  emergency  programs  and 
emergency  food  aid  to  the  Africans,  we 
are  going  to  be  calling  upon  American 
taxpayers  to  do  this  until  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not. 

Would  it  not  be  kinder  to  all  taxpay- 
ers and  infinitely  kinder  to  the  starv- 
ing people  of  Africa  if  we  put  together 
a  comprehensive  development  pro- 
gram that  would  help  them  increase 
the  production  of  food  and  perhaps 
decrease  the  production  of  new  human 
mouths  to  feed?  That  is  their  problem. 
As  Congressman  BtmroN  indicated, 
they  have  over  a  3-percent  population 
growth,  about  a  1-percent  Increase  in 
food  production,  so  they  have  a  2-per- 
cent decrease  per  capita  in  the  avail- 
ability of  food.  That  is  a  pitiful,  tragic 
fact  of  life,  that  we  have  to  help  them 
find  some  fundamental  cures  for. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
humanitarian  bill  before  us  today 
which  would  provide  badly  needed 
famine  relief  to  an  estimated  20  mil- 
lion Africans  who  face  starvation  and 
death. 

Going  beyond  this  emergency.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we,  in  Congress,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  look  beyond  the  short- 
term,  quick-fix  i^proach  to  this  con- 
tinuing and  tragic  scenario.  We  must 
develop  a  long-range  plan  that  attacks 
the  cause  of  the  illness,  rather  than 
Just  treat  the  symptoms.  We  must 
help  the  nations  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa  achieve  the  food  self-sufficiency 
that  is  within  their  grasp— if  only  they 
will  it,  and  if  only  we  stay  the  course 
with  the  other  donor  countries. 

Although  it  is  easy  to  attribute  the 
current  crisis  in  Africa  to  the  region's 
lack  of  rain  over  the  last  3  years  and 
the  ensuing  drought  and  reduced  food 
production,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  food  production  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  has  declined  on  a  per  capita 
basis  by  20  percent  in  the  last  15  years. 
E^ren  though  food  production  is  going 
up  gradually,  population  in  the  region 
has  grown  by  a  stunning  45  percent 
over  this  period.  That's  the  highest 
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population  growth  rate  in  the  world, 
over  3  percent  per  annum  for  the 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 

Unless  we  take  steps  to  provide  the 
African  farmers  with  i^ipropriate 
technology  and  training  which  wiU 
help  them  increase  food  production, 
and  unless  we  help  these  nations  get 
their  explosive  rates  of  population  in- 
crease under  some  kind  of  rati<mal 
control.  I  fear  we  will  never  see  the 
day  when  Africa  will  be  able  to  feed 
Itself.  We  will  sentence  millions  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africans  to  the  constant  flee- 
ter of  starvation  and  death. 

A  long-term  program  to  solve  Afri- 
ca's food  production  problems  would 
be  a  far  more  intelligent  use  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars,  and  a  far  more 
caring  and  compassionate  vproach  to 
the  human  misery  and  suffering  that 
is  now  endemic  to  the  region. 

Without  a  major  effort  to  promote  a 
balanced  program  of  develoimient 
aimed  at  generally  improving  the 
status  of  women  in  Africa,  estimates 
show  that  the  population  of  sub-Saha- 
ran Africa,  ctirrently  at  434  million, 
will  virtually  double  in  about  two  dec- 
ades. 

Such  an  effort  to  provide  women 
with  equal  access  to  the  world  of  edu- 
cation, work,  and  credit  is  already  hap- 
pening at  a  msAd  pace  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Asia,  but  has  yet  to  begin  in 
Africa.  When  faced  with  omwrtunlties 
and  challenges,  women  quiddy  change 
their  goals  concerning  family  size. 

Most  African  farmers  manage  small 
subsistence  farms.  Unless  an  effort  is 
made  to  provide  these  farmers  with 
low-resource  technology  that  they  can 
apply  effectively  to  raising  food,  we 
cannot  expect  to  see  the  increase  in 
food  production  needed  to  help  the 
region  attain  food  self-sufficiency. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  develop  an  i4>- 
propriate  program  to  provide  African 
fanners  with  the  necessary  tools  and 
expertise  to  increase  food  production. 
What  has  worked  in  the  past  in  India 
and  other  parts  of  Asia  has  produced 
disappointing  results  in  the  very  parts 
of  Africa  that  are  faced  with  famine 
today. 

The  "Oreen  Revolution."  which  dra- 
matically raised  food  production  in 
other  developing  regions,  has  to  date 
bypassed  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Because 
of  the  region's  poUtical  instability,  the 
almost  total  absence  of  government  in- 
frastructure, its  low  and  erratic  rain- 
fall, its  short  growing  seasons,  its  con- 
tinuing soil  degradation  and  deforest- 
ation due  to  human  activities,  and  too 
few  skilled  people,  experience  shows 
that  increasing  agricultural  productivi- 
ty is  more  difficult  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  than  in  most  developing  re- 
gions. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  much 
of  our  Nation's  ci4>ltal  and  energy-in- 
tensive "high  tech"  agricultural  tech- 
nology, involving  complex  and  expen- 
sive machinery  and  great  inputs  of  ir- 


rigation and  fertilizer,  is  Just  not  ap- 
plicable in  rural  Africa  for  the  low-re- 
souroe.  small-scale  farmers  who  ac- 
count for  the  vast  preponderance  of 
agricultural  production. 

In  terms  of  reducing  population 
growth,  long-held  traditions  must  be 
refashioned.  African  women  must  be 
educated  and  shown  that  appropriate 
technology  can  take  the  place  of  addl- 
titmal  children  in  handling  the  farm- 
ing chores.  At  the  same  time,  they 
must  be  taught  that  improved  health 
care  and  nutrition  wiU  reduce  the 
infant  mentality  rate  and  assure  that 
their  children  will  survive  to  maturity 
so  that  they  can  care  for  them  in  their 
old  age. 

I  recently  led  a  delegation,  which  in- 
cluded Mr.  Rob  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
LujAa  of  New  Mexico,  and  Mr.  BinnoH 
of  Indiana,  to  Israel  to  assess  Israeli 
agricultural  technology  aimed  at  de- 
veloping arid  lands.  We  also  traveled 
to  Rrnne  and  met  with  officials  of  the 
UJf .  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
Vbaa  to  discuss  the  most  effective 
methods  to  end  the  constant,  repeti- 
tive waves  of  famine  which  have  swept 
over  sub-Saharan  Africa  over  past  dec- 
ades. 

The  Israelis  have  made  great  strides 
in  developing  agricultural  techniques 
for  desert  farming.  Our  delegation  be- 
lieves many  of  those  techniques  could 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  small  Afri- 
can farms— technologies  that  would  be 
consistent  with  traditional  African  ag- 
ricultural methods,  reflect  local  condi- 
tions. :3e  affordable,  utilizing  locally 
produced  and  repairable  equlpmoit 
and  machinery,  and  involving  low  risks 
and  minimal  capitaL 

As  the  Congress  looks  to  long-term 
solutions  to  the  African  agricultural 
problems,  we  would  be  wise  to  oonskto- 
joining  United  States-Israeli  research 
and  development  programs  to  study 
advances  in  Israeli  technology  as  it 
pertains  to  agriculture  in  arid  zones 
with  an  eye  toward  adapting  it  to  Afri- 
ca's unique  envinrnment. 

During  our  meetings  with  UJ9.  offi- 
dala.  including  PAO  Director  General 
Edauard  Saouma  and  our  splendid 
Ambuaador  to  FAO.  our  former  dis- 
tinguished colleague  fnnn  New  Jersey. 
Millioent  Fenwick.  we  were  encour- 
aged to  learn  that  the  FAO  recognizes 
the  direct  link  between  exploding 
rates  of  population  growth  and  the 
severe  food  shortages  in  Africa.  FAO 
officials  also  realize  that  the  intooduc- 
tion  of  appropriate  agricultural  tech- 
nology can  be  used  as  a  natural  start- 
ing point  to  convince  African  wmnen 
that  such  farming  aids  can  be  ade- 
quate substitutes  for  additional  chil- 
dren. 

The  FAO  will  play  an  important  role 
in  integrating  population  growth  re- 
ducticm  programs  with  increased  avail- 
ability of  appropriate  agricultural 
technology  on  the  African  Continent. 
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thanks  to  its  ability  to  coordinate  iU 
programs  with  other  pertinent  agen- 
cies such  as  the  UNFPA  and  the 
WHO.  In  addition.  FAO  is  expected  to 
issue  in  the  near  future  a  position 
paper  which  will  detail  ito  prospective 
plans  for  dealing  with  population 
growth  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  work  on  the  African 
famine  relief  bill  and  I  hope  the  House 
wiU  see  fit  to  pass  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

But  we  cannot  stop  there. 

We  must  strive  to  consider  the  com- 
prehensive, long-term  measures  I  have 
outlined  here  today  as  a  means  of  per- 
manently ending  the  long  suffering 
and  misery  that  is  plaguing  the  people 
of  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Mr.  BROOBiFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2M  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  RoukdcaI. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleagues  who  have 
worked  so  hard  and  diligently  to  put 
together  a  very  effective  and  worth- 
while bipartisan  package,  and  I  think 
we  will  get  strong  support  from  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  as  an  origi- 
nal coeponsor  of  H.R.  1096.  the 
"Africa  Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of 
\99&."  Africa's  compelling  need  and 
America's  deep  humanitarian  tradition 
cried  out  for  this  biU  and  It  was  bom 
in  the  true  spirit  of  bipartisanship. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  other 
main  architects  of  this  legislation  for 
their  efforts  in  building  this  compro- 
mise. Without  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Conn.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr. 
LcLAifD.  Mr.  BKOOMriBLD,  and  Mr.  Fas- 
cell  this  blU  certainly  would  not  be  in 
position  for  final  floor  vote  today. 
This  is  crucial.  Relief  officials  on  the 
ground  in  Africa,  grappling  with  the 
worst  famine  of  this  century,  warn  of 
serious  disruptions  in  the  delivery  of 
life-saving  emergency  food  aid  if  new 
resources  are  not  available  in  the  next 

Today.  I  ask  this  House  to  approve 
HJi.  1096,  providing  authorization  to 
spend  $175  million  for  nonfood  assist- 
ance in  18  African  nations.  Of  this 
total.  $137.5  million  is  earmarked  for 
disaster  assistance  to  provide  seeds, 
farm  implements,  emergency  health 
care,  and  so  forth.  The  balance  of 
$37.5  million  will  be  used  for  refugee 
assistance  on  the  continent  of  Africa 
where  drought  and  famine  have 
turned  millions  of  residents  into  un- 
willing economic  nomads. 

This  nonfood  aid  will  assist  in 
medium-term  recovery  efforts,  linking 
emergency  needs  with  agriculture  de- 
velopment, in  order  to  help  avoid  con- 
ditions which  could  lead  to  future 
famines. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
strive  to  maintain  the  link  between 
emergency  food  aid  and  development 
assistance.  We  must  take  care  to  foster 


an  atmosphere  in  which  the  recipient 
nation  can  begin  to  provide  for  its  own 
basic  needs.  Continued  dependency  on 
siich  short-term  relief  promotes  a  deg- 
radation of  a  nation's  economic  and 
agricultural  ability  to  sustain  Itself, 
creating  a  nation  that,  in  the  long- 
term,  cannot  survive  without  such 
hand-to-mouth  emergency  food  aid. 

This  bill  complements  legislation 
that  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  provide  over 
$480  million  in  food  aid  to  the  affected 
nations.  Let  there  be  no  doubt.  These 
two  bills  are  all  that  stands  between 
the  people  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
a  human  catastrophe  of  epic  propor- 
tions. 

As  we  prepare  to  vote  on  these  two 
measures,  allow  me  to  addrea  myself 
of  those  in  the  House  who,  like  me, 
are  naturally  very  cautious  about  sup- 
porting this  or  other  supplemental  ap- 
propriations requests.  Oiven  this  Na- 
tion's budget  situation,  your  caution  Is 
weU  advised.  However,  in  the  case  of 
this  bill,  there  simply  is  no  choice.  The 
fate  of  an  entire  generation  hangs  In 
the  balance. 

As  ranking  Republican  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  I  had 
the  unparalleled  opportunity  to  visit 
Ethiopia  late  last  year.  Despite  inten- 
sive personal  preparation  for  the  trip, 
I  found  myself  unready  for  the  experi- 
ence. The  sounds,  the  smells,  and 
sights  of  the  mass  starvation,  depriva- 
tion and  disease  I  encountered  in  the 
Korem  and  Makelle  refugee  camps 
jolted  my  sensibilities.  I  stood  helpless 
in  the  face  of  the  pleadings  of  the 
famished  and  the  emaciated. 

It  was  a  soul-searing  experience 
which,  for  me,  gave  new  meaning  to 
the  17th  century  words  of  John  Donne 
"no  man  is  an  Island  *  *  *  any  man's 
death  diminishes  me  because  I  am  in- 
volved in  mankind;  and  therefore 
never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls,  it  tolls  for  thee." 

America's  deep  humanitarian  tradi- 
tion seems  to  spring  from  Donne's 
words.  Accordingly,  at  the  President's 
personal  Insistence,  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  African  food  relief  effort 
has  been  second  to  none.  However,  as 
we  continue  to  supply  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  all  humanitarian  aid  to  Africa, 
significant  policy  concerns  are  emerg- 
ing. 

Disturbing  reports  of  food  aid  diver- 
sion continue  to  reach  us.  In  the  spe- 
cific case  of  Ethiopia,  a  long-running 
secessionist  civil  war  is  hampering 
relief  efforts  in  the  areas  hardest  hit 
drought  and  famine:  the  Provinces  of 
Eritrea  and  Tigray  in  the  north.  In  ad- 
dition to  reports  of  government  at- 
tacks on  food  convoys  and  refugees,  we 
are  especially  concerned  about  the 
recent  Ethiopian  Government  seizure 
of  food  shipments  bound  for  contested 
areas. 

We  do  not  seek  to  Intervene  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation. 


but  we  must  ensure  that  our  food  aid 
is  not  used  as  a  political  weapon.  This 
leglsUUon  contains  $2.5  million  to  pro- 
vide additional  D.S.  Oovemment  mon- 
itoring of  food  and  nonfood  assistance 
distribution. 

Further,  we  must  again  call  on  the 
Oovemment  of  Ethiopia  and  opposi- 
tion groups  to  ensure  safe  passage  of 
food  aid  delivery  vehicles  and  per- 
soneL  To  this  end.  all  the  necessary 
avenues  have  not  been  explored  to 
bring  pressure  upon  the  various  par- 
ties to  ensure  safe  passage.  Clearly, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  best  position 
to  exert  influence  over  the  Ethiopian 
Oovemment  to  accept  this  humanitar- 
ian propoaaL  Thus  far,  the  Soviet  have 
been  completely  recalcitrant  and  have 
refused  to  discuss  this  important  issue 
with  us.  I  intend  to  continue  woildng 
toward  this  goal  with  the  Department 
of  State  and  AID.  However,  these  con- 
tinuing problems  with  Ethiopians 
should  in  no  way  diminish  our  human- 
itarian efforts  and  moral  leadership. 
This  African  catastrophe  is  testing  our 
moral  fiber.  I  am  proud  that  we  are 
not  turning  our  badcs,  nor  are  we  slow 
in  responding.  Consideration  of  this 
bill  today  indicates  a  clear  understand- 
ing and  sensitivity  to  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  with  me 
and  bipartisan  sponsors  of  this  bill  in 
strong  support  of  it.  Survival  of  a  gen- 
eration of  Africans  is  within  our  reach. 

D  1350 

Mr.  WOIiPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bewiiett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
seldom  support  foreign  aid.  I  am  very 
much  against  a  lot  of  the  military  for- 
eign aid.  But  this  is  the  kind  of  foreign 
aid  bill  that  we  should  have.  This  is 
the  thing  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  American  people 
toward  people  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
woik  out  where  we  do  not  waste 
money  and  that  this  is  properly  moni- 
tored and  does  go  to  help  to  relieve 
the  actual  anguish  and  relieve  the 
starving  people  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Sptskxt.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla  [Mr.  SwihdallI. 

Mr.  SWINDAUi.  Ux.  Speaker,  con- 
sidering H.R.  1096,  I  am  reminded  of 
one  of  our  distinguished  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Davy  Crockett,  who, 
one  day  in  the  spring  of  1830,  when 
the  House  hastily  took  up  a  proposal 
to  appropriate  Federal  funds  for  the 
widow  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer, 
after  hearing  several  eloquent  speech- 
es urging  support  of  the  proposal,  at  a 
point  when  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  appeared  imminent,  made  the 
following  remarks  which  are  equally 
germane  to  our  debate  today. 

I  quote: 


ICr.  Spesker.  I  have  t»  much  respect  for 
the  moDory  of  the  deceased  naval  officer  as 
any  man  In  this  House  of  Representatives. 
But  we  must  not  permit  our  respect  for  the 
dead  or  our  sympathy  for  a  part  of  the 
Uvinc  to  lead  us  into  an  act  of  injustice  to 
the  balance  of  the  Uvins. 

IwUlnot— 

Davy  Crockett  continued- 
go  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  Congresi 
has  no  power  to  appropriate  this  money  as 
an  act  of  charity.  Every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  that  we  do  not.  We  have  the 
rifht.  as  Individuals,  to  give  away  as  much 
of  our  own  money  as  we  please  to  charity, 
but  as  Members  of  Congress  we  have  no 
right  to  appropriate  even  one  dollar  of  the 
public  money  for  such  a  purpose.  Some  elo- 
quent and  beautiful  appeals  have  been  made 
to  us  on  the  ground  that  this  is  a  debt  due 
the  deceased. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  have  said  we  have  the  right 
to  give  as  much  of  our  own  money  as  we 
please.  I  am  the  poorest  man  on  this  floor.  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  bill  but  I  will  give  one 
week's  pay  to  the  object,  and  If  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  will  do  the  same,  it 
will  amount  to  more  money  than  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  the  same 
argument  is  equally  appropriate  here 
today. 

There  are  over  25  charitable  organi- 
zations making  direct  appeals  to  the 
American  people,  and  I  for  one  have 
made  my  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  if  each 
Member  of  this  House,  rather  than 
spending  money  which  we  clearly  do 
not  have,  which  we  would  clearly  have 
to  go  and  borrow,  which  would  clearly 
cost  us  more  in  terms  of  adding  to  the 
deficit,  would  simply  do  the  same  and 
urge  their  various  constituents  con- 
cerned about  this  issue  to  do  the  same, 
that  would  be  the  appropriate  meas- 
ure. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Nelson]. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Blr.  Speaker,  under  the  leadership  of 
my  wife,  we  chartered  a  stretched  DC- 
8  provided  by  funds  donated  by  the 
people  of  Florida.  We  filled  it  with  40 
tons  of  food  and  medicine  and  we  flew 
it  to  Ethiopia  in  early  January. 

Now.  out  of  that  experience  it  has 
changed  my  life.  When  my  wife  held  a 
starving  child,  along  with  five  other 
congressional  wives  last  summer.  In 
the  northwest  of  Africa,  it  changed 
her  life. 

So  I  stand  here  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  tell  you.  it  is  very  interesting  that 
out  of  the  $175  million.  $110  million  is 
reserved  for  the  grants  to  the  private 
voluntary  organizations.  I  know  that 
those  PVO's  all  are  getting  that  food 
into  those  feeding  centers;  it  is  getting 
to  the  people  that  it  is  intended  for. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Meters]. 


Mrs.  METERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  my  House  col- 
leagues on  the  quick  and  effective 
action  this  body  is  taking  to  provide 
relief  to  drug  stricken  Africa.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  endorsement  has  its  reser- 
vations. 

The  administration  has  stated  that 
it  will  provide  one-half  of  the  world's 
total  aid  to  Africa  and  to  do  so  we  do 
not  need  to  spend  the  fuU  amount  au- 
thorized in  this  bllL  I  And  it  obJecUon- 
able  that  in  this  time  of  fiscal  re- 
straint we  have  no  <H>portunlty  to  dis- 
cuss and  set  the  appropriate  dollar 
amount  for  this  relief  effort. 

I  do  understand  that  this  bill  is  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
and  the  authors  of  earlier  legislation, 
and  I  commend  them  all  for  their  com- 
IMUsionate  attention  to  this  need. 
However,  in  this  era.  the  House  as  a 
whole  must  reserve  the  right  to  debate 
and  establish  and  to  understand  the 
expenditure  levels  of  all  of  our  worthy 
endeavors. 

While  recognizing  the  service  provid- 
ed by  the  suspension  procedures.  I  do 
hope  for  some  bipartisan  method  of 
handling  the  truly  noncontroversial 
measures  and  those  narrow  issues  of 
controversy  In  an  otherwise  acceptable 
bill. 

But,  I  do,  as  a  Representative  of  the 
half  a  million  people,  wish  to  be  able 
to  express  their  concerns  and  mine  for 
all  the  needy,  including  the  homeless 
and  hungry  outside  our  very  doors, 
our  very  own  doors. 

I  also  wish  to  express  the  concem 
for  future  Americans  who.  because  of 
the  deficit.  wiU  have  to  pay  for  the  ac- 
tions we  now  take. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
BilchlganJMr.  Pdesbll]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  Michigan  colleagues  for  being  the 
floor  managers  on  this  outstanding 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  have  been  to  Africa  as  well  as 
many  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
stiggest  we  ought  to  be  taking  a  more 
long-term  solution  to  this  problem.  I 
understand  the  crisis  is  immediate,  but 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  some  of  us 
who  would  be  working  on  a  remote 
sensing,  high  tech  proposal  to  look  at 
the  water  tables  and  water  contamina- 
tion there  and  look  at  the  problem 
solving  in  light  of  what  the  Congress- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Scueuek] 
outlined,  that  is,  a  really  self-sustain- 
ing program  which  is  important  and 
good  public  policy  for  this  Nation  to 
be  looking  at  the  ultimate  solution  to 
this  problem  rather  than  looking  at 
appropriations  in  which  we  have  a 
major  national  deficit. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  those  of  us 
who  are  working  on  the  Appropria- 


tlmis  Committee  will  be  presenting 
testimony  to  the  Api»x>prfations  Sub- 
committee and  the  authorization  com- 
mittee in  respect  to  some  high  tech 
projects  that  will  lo<A  at  the  long- 
term  solution  for  Africa  and  other  na- 
tions In  the  underdevel(H)ed  world. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentieman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MncRXLL]. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
want  to  commend  all  of  those  who 
have  made  this  legislation  possible, 
bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Weiss,  who  was  in  the  room.  Mr. 
WoLPB.  who  is  here,  and  I  was  with 
them  and  Congressman  LEUum  when 
we  went  up  to  the  feeding  station 
north  of  Oandar  in  Ethiopia,  a  large 
plain  where  we  saw  children  starving 
and  older  Africans  almost  resigning 
themselves  to  their  fate  of  death. 
Those  starving  people  did  not  recog- 
nize any  ideology,  they  only  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  death  was  facing 
them  because  of  the  lack  of  food. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  with  refer- 
ence to  the  reqionse  of  the  American 
people:  It  has  been  magnificent,  but  I 
say  a  government  has  just  as  much  a 
responsibility  as  does  its  people  to 
meet  a  need  and  to  speak  to  a  need 
and  to  try  to  ameliorate  human  suffer- 
ing. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
totally  in  support  of  this  bllL 
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I  fully  concur  that  we  are  facing  a 
long-term  problem  and  we  need  a  long- 
term  solution  and  that  long-term  solu- 
tion obviously  is  in  the  development  of 
an  infrastructure  in  those  countries 
facing  starvation. 

BCr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1096,  the  African  Famine 
Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985.  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  in  the  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  recovery  projects 
that  are  provided  in  this  bllL 

The  world  is  again  witnessing  mas- 
sive hunger  and  even  starvation  in 
Africa— a  mere  decade  after  It  saw 
similu*  human  tragedy  in  EXhtoi^ 
Mall,  and  other  parts  of  the  SaheL 
Again  people  are  re^ondlng  with  com- 
passion to  the  victims  of  starvation  in 
food  aid.  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
recovery  process,  a  fundamental 
method  to  support  the  dlstributicm  of 
food  and  medical  supplies,  and  to 
assist  the  thousands  of  displaced  refu- 
gees must  be  established. 

HJI.  1096  would  require  that  of  the 
$137.5  million  authorized  for  rehabili- 
tation and  recovery  projects,  at  least 
80  percent  be  used  for  grants  to  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  and 
international  organizations;  at  least  18 
percent  be  used  for  emergency  health 
projects;  and  $2.5  million  be  used  for 
operating  expenses  monitoring  the  dis- 
tribution of  emergency  food. 
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Quick  action  from  outside  relief  is 
needed  in  situations  of  severe  famine. 
However,  sucli  aid  must  be  provided 
wisely.  The  U.S.  Government  is  play- 
ing a  leading  role  in  response  to 
famine  in  Africa  today,  as  it  has  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  at  other 
times.  Such  governmental  response  at 
increased  levels  is  essential  and  in  the 
best  tradition  of  American  humanitar- 
ianism,  for  the  needs  are  beyond  the 
capacities  of  local  governments  and 
voluntary  relief  agencies.  Yet  many 
components  of  the  U.S.  Government's 
response  to  Africa  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  actual  food  need 
and  support  services  usually  go  unno- 
ticed. Aid  should  be  given,  when  possi- 
ble, in  ways  which  strengthen  peoples 
capacities  to  be  self-sufficient. 

For  the  above  stated  reasons  is  why 
I  firmly  believe  In  this  bill  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  addressing  this  issue 
forthrightly  and  cast  an  affirmative 
vote  for  H.R.  1096. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  WolfI. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  Ethiopia  and  spend  sever- 
al nights  in  the  refugee  camps.  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
had  to  say. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpc],  if  I  may.  Just  a 
question.  I  am  very  concerned  though 
that  in  tne  northern  provinces  of  Eri- 
trea and  Tigre  that  food  is  not  getting 
in  and  wanted  to  luiow  what  is  the 
committee  prepared  to  do  about  that. 
Second,  if  the  chairman  has  contacted 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  to  put  pressure  so  that  the 
Secretary  General  acts.  And  what  can 
this  Congress  do  to  make  sure  that  the 
ESthiopian  Government  does  not  freeze 
out  the  people  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces from  getting  the  food. 

Mr.  WOIiPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Bdr.  WOLPEL  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  raising 
that  critical  question.  I  and  members 
of  my  subcommittee  have  shared  fully 
in  the  frustrations  expressed  by  a 
nimiber  of  Members  with  the  response 
of  the  Ethiopian  Government  to  the 
question  of  delivery  of  food  into  those 
northern  provinces. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michii^  [Mr. 
WoLPi]  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  fact  there  is  actually  right 
now  some  food  transiting  through  the 


northern  provinces  through  the  back- 
door essentially,  via  the  Sudan.  Our 
Government  is  working  with  the  inter- 
national agencies  and  with  other  gov- 
ernments of  this  world  to  try  to  see  to 
it  that  the  Ethiopian  Government  will 
grant  safe  passage  to  international  ve- 
hicles so  that  they  can  safely  transit 
through  that  war  zone. 

I  think  it  also  needs  to  be  noted,  if  I 
might  respond  further  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  Ethiopia  is  only  1  of  over  ao 
nations  that  are  experiencing  famine 
and  are  in  luvent  need  of  assistance 
that  this  legislation  attempts  to  ad- 
dress. 

Finally,  even  with  respect  to  Ethio- 
pia nearly  all  of  the  assistance  that  is 
being  directed  to  that  country  is  flow- 
ing through  the  private  volimtary 
agencies.  American  private  voluntary 
agencies,  most  notably  the  Catholic 
Relief  Services. 

I  share  the  concern  the  gentleman 
has  raised.  I  and  my  colleagues  have 
been  in  conversation  with  Ethiopian 
Government  officials  doing  everything 
we  can  to  encourage  safe  passage  and 
to  try  to  see  to  it  that  the  northern 
territories  receive  the  food  allocations 
that  are  so  desperately  required. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Has  the  gentleman 
thought  of  contacting  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  about 
this  matter?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  WoLPi]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOBfFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ComtbI.  who 
has  been  a  real  advocate  of  this  legis- 
lation.        

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman.  Mr.  Fascsll,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
BBooMniLD,  for  their  swift  attention 
to  this  critical  issue,  and  for  the  truly 
bipartisan  authorisation  that  has  been 
reported  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  under  their  leadership.  De- 
ciding on  an  appropriate  level  of  non- 
food aid  as  a  component  of  an  African 
relief  biU  was  a  difficult  task,  and  not 
one  without  controversy.  But  through 
their  leadership  in  committee,  the 
package  that  comes  before  us  today  Is 
a  responsible  bill  that  meets  the  Afri- 
can nonfood  need,  and  I  am  happy  to 
lend  my  support  to  passage  of  HJl. 
1096. 

The  dimensions  of  the  African  trage- 
dy boggle  the  mind— 18  countries  in 
sub-Sharan  Africa  in  desperate  need  of 
food.  150  million  people  touched  in 
some  way  by  the  drought,  and  some  10 
million  people  in  direct  danger  of  star- 
vation. The  U.S.  response  to  this 
crisis— both  in  government  aid  and  pri- 
vate contributions— has  been  a  high 
compliment  to  the  capacity  for  "man's 
humanity  to  man."  But  it  is  clear  that 
more  aid  is  required.  In  fashioning  a 
relief  package,  the  primary  focus  must 
be  the  provision  of  adequate  amounts 


of  food  aid.  but  an  appropriate  meas- 
ure of  disaster  and  refugee  assistance 
is  also  critically  needed.  In  addition, 
beyond  the  particulars  of  any  bill. 
Congress  must  act  swiftly  if  the  emer- 
gency aid  we  decide  to  provide  is  to  be 
effective.  Mr.  Peter  McPherson.  Direc- 
tor of  AID.  has  advised  that  he  needs 
a  supplemental  by  March  1  if  there  is 
not  to  be  a  disruption  in  African  assist- 
ance. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  fast-track 
consideration  of  an  African  relief  bill, 
Congresswoman  Roukxma.  and  Con- 
gressmen Wnas,  WoLPi.  and  Lklahd. 
and  I— the  five  principal  sponsors  of 
the  Africa  supplementals  before  the 
House— met  over  the  February  recess 
in  an  effort  to  reach  agreement 
amongst  ourselves  on  this  pressing 
issue.  Those  discussions  included  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Fascsll.  and  the  rank- 
ing member.  BCr.  Bsoomfikld.  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  H.R. 
1096  represents  the  product  of  those 
efforts  with  respect  to  nonfood  aid.  It 
Is  a  responsible  package  that  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  deficit  pressures  we  face 
here  at  home,  but  recognizes  that  an 
African  relief  bill  must  also  provide  an 
appropriate  measure  of  nonfood  aid  if 
lives  are  to  be  saved— and  new  lives 
started. 

HJl.  1096  contains  two  major  com- 
ponents. First,  it  provides  1137.5  mil- 
lion in  disaster  assistance  that  Is 
broken  down  into  three  categories.  Of 
the  total.  $110  million  is  made  avaU- 
able  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
covery projects  such  as  providing 
seeds,  farm  implements,  blankets 
clothing,  water  projects,  and  other 
emergency-related  disaster  projects. 
AiH>roxlmately  $25  million  is  ear- 
maAed  for  emergency  health  care 
projects.  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  famine  and  disease  are  partners 
in  any  drought.  In  addition,  in  re- 
sponse to  recent  reports  that  the  Ethi- 
opian Government  has  sought  to  block 
shipments  of  food  to  rebel-controlled 
regions  of  that  country.  $2.5  million  is 
allocated  to  increase  AID  monitoring 
to  help  ensure  that  U.S.  aid  goes  to 
those  starving  people,  regardless  of  po- 
liUcal  affiliation.  Our  aid  is  not  for 
governments,  but  for  starving  people 
who  often  have  little  or  no  influence 
on  the  political  realities  that  now 
threaten  to  consume  them. 

Second.  H.R.  1096  contains  $37.5  mil- 
lion in  refugee  assistance.  Many  Afri- 
can countries  are  doing  what  they  can 
in  providing  assistance  to  the  ever- 
growing refugee  population.  Tet,  one 
need  only  consider  the  crisis  situation 
in  the  Sudan  to  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous burden  being  assimied  by 
host  cotmtries  in  responding  to  the 
massive  migration  taking  place  on  the 
African  Continent.  Of  the  $37.5  mU- 
llon  total,  $20  million  is  made  available 
for  ICARA  II  proJecU  and  $17.5  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  the  State  De- 


partment's Bureau  of  Refugee  Pro- 
grams. 

Finally.  H.R.  1096  recognizes  that 
determining  an  appropriate  amount  of 
relief  is  a  numbers  game,  and  the 
numbers  are  constantly  changing. 
Therefore,  the  bill  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  mid- 
year needs  assessment  not  later  than 
June  30.  This  report  would  assess  the 
projected  African  food  and  nonfood 
needs  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year,  together  with  a  projection  of  the 
total  funding  required  to  provide  an 
appropriate  U.S.  contribution  toward 
meeting  those  needs.  If  current  fund- 
ing levels  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
desired  U.S.  commitment,  the  Presi- 
dent is  urged  to  request  additional 
supplemental  funding  sufficient  to 
meet  that  purpose. 

H.R.  1096  meets  the  emergency,  non- 
food needs  of  Africa,  and  is  a  critical 
component  of  the  overall  relief  pack- 
age that  this  House  will  be  considering 
this  week.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  m>- 
prove  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  for  those 
who  are  worried  that  this  is  on  a  sus- 
pension, on  Thursday,  my  committee. 
Appropriations  Committee,  will  bring 
out  a  bill  which  is  almost  99  percent  of 
this  bill  which  will  be  in  the  appro- 
priation bill.  That  was  the  part  of  the 
thing  that  we  hammered  out  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wnss]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolfe]  and  others. 

I  am  going  up  to  the  Rifles  Commit- 
tee in  a  few  minutes.  We  will  ask  for 
an  open  rule  and  if  Members  want  to 
offer  amendments  at  that  time,  they 
can  offer  all  the  amendments  they 
would  like  to  the  appropriations  bUl. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
3ield  the  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  SnJAitDEKl. 
the  new  ranking  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Sil- 
jahskr]  is  recognized  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  all  of 
us  as  we  deliberate  this  very  timely 
issue  realize  with  a  heart  of  compas- 
sion and  a  vision  for  long-term  needs 
for  Africa  that  while  this  bill  may  not 
be  perfect  in  all  of  our  eyes  and  there 
may  be  some  philosophical  flaws  in 
many  points  of  view,  this  is  in  all  polit- 
ical reference  a  good  positive  compro- 
mise. 

So  I  would  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port this  bill  as  it  has  come  from  the 
right  to  the  left  to  something  around 
in  the  center  to  address  the  needs  of 
those  in  desperate  situations  on  the 
African  Continent. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  simply  state 
once  again  to  my  colleagues  how  much 


I  appreciate  the  extraordinary  biparti- 
san effort. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  and  now  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
my  other  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan,  who  is  now  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  for  their  assistance  in  this 
effort  and  also  to  the  gentleman  from 
BSassachusetts  [Mr.  Cohti]  who  has 
played  an  absolutely  key  role  in  the 
appropriations  process. 

Two  points  have  really  been  made  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  that  really 
bear  repeating.  There  is  a  short-term 
crisis  and  there  is  a  long-term  problem 
to  be  solved.  In  the  short-term,  literal- 
ly hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives— the  estimates  actually 
range  in  the  millions— are  at  risk  if 
there  is  not  an  immediate  infusion  of 
food  and  nonfood  assistance  from  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  from  the 
international  community  as  well. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized,  the 
United  States  cannot  do  it  alone.  We 
must  call  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
respond  and  it  is  the  generosity  of  this 
response  contained  in  this  legislation 
and  the  generosity  that  has  been 
manifest  in  the  response  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  individually  and  to  the  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies  that  has  set 
an  absolutely  extraordinary  standard 
and  it  is  my  hope  will  really  inspire 
similar  levels  of  contribution  assist- 
ance from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  then  must  tackle  the  second 
problem  which  is  that  of  developing  a 
long-term  development  effort.  This  is 
much  more  difficult  It  does  not  have 
always  the  crisis  m>peaL  And  my  fear, 
very  frankly,  is.  what  will  happen 
when  the  cameras  are  turned  off. 

I  think  that  maybe  the  dimensions 
of  the  crisis  that  is  now  facing  the  con- 
tinent has  helped  all  of  us  within  the 
United  States  and  hcHiefully  within 
other  industrial  nations  to  understand 
the  importance  of  woi^ing  with  Afri- 
can governments  and  societies  to  turn 
around  the  agricultural  situation 
within  that  continent. 

In  India  some  years  ago  the  same 
kind  of  crisis  was  being  experienced. 
But  in  cooperation  with  international 
communities  India  today  has  become 
much  more  self -sufficient  in  food  pro- 
duction. We  can  be  Just  as  successful 
woiidng  with  the  African  governments 
in  order  to  see  that  that  continent 
likewise  experiences  greater  self-suffi- 
ciency In  food  production.  That  will  be 
the  continuing  challenge  facing  this 
body  and  facing  our  own  governmental 
response. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  1096  which  provides 
disaster  assistance  to  those  suffering 
from  famine  in  Africa.  The  commit- 
tees involved  in  this  legislation  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  prompt  re- 
sponse to  a  conttaiulng  crisis  situation. 


We  are  all  aware  of  the  problem.  We 
have  all  been  moved  by  television  pic- 
tures of  those  in  Africa  who  are  on  the 
brink  of  starvation.  The  stories  of  suf- 
fering and  death  in  Africa  brought  on 
by  drought  and  inadequate  policy 
measures  have  continued  almost  daUy. 
The  African  tragedy  has  produced 
staggering  statistics  that,  while  giving 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  problem, 
fall  to  communicate  the  in'*'  Idual 
pain  of  losing  a  loved  one,  the  break- 
up of  families,  the  arrested  mental  de- 
velopment of  children  who  stirvive  the 
crisis.  Indeed  it  is  the  children  who  are 
most  affected  by  the  food  shortage- 
children  who  will  form  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Africans  and  represent  some 
semblance  of  hope  in  a  bleak  situation. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons 
to  suppport  this  measure  and  an  in- 
creased v>proprlation  of  Public  Law 
480  food  assistance.  Chief  amcmg  them 
is  the  moral  responsibility  we  have  as 
Americans  to  offer  assistance. 

The  famine  in  Africa  tests  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  a  nation.  How  we  respond 
speaks  volumes  about  the  kind  of 
people  we  are  and  about  our  principles 
as  a  nation.  We  tiave  the  resources  to 
respond.  This  legislation  indicates  our 
will  to  respond.  The  generosity  and 
caring  of  the  American  people  have 
been  api>arent  in  an  ouU>ouring  of 
contributions  to  private  organizations 
and  support  for  previous  legislation  to 
address  this  problem.  The  crisis  con- 
tinues in  Africa.  It  asks  of  us.  on  the 
basis  of  our  reflective  religious  convic- 
tions and  our  decency  as  fellow  human 
beings,  to  respond  as  a  nation  as  well. 

Concern  for  fellow  human  beings  in 
need  is  a  sufficient  Justification  for 
this  measure,  but  there  are  reasons 
beyond  humanitarian  appeals  as  welL 
We  stand  ready  to  alleviate  the  pover- 
ty and  Inequality  that  provide  fertile 
ground  for  those  promoting  commu- 
nism. It  is  also  in  our  interest  to  pro- 
mote and  support  viable  economies 
around  the  world  that  can  serve  as  val- 
uable trading  partners  and  provide 
markets  for  our  goods. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
continues  a  tradition  of  generous  re- 
sponse to  crisis  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  food  assistance 
levels  to  be  appropriated  as  a  sm>ple- 
ment  to  present  Public  Law  480  assist- 
ance should  provide  approximately 
half  of  the  food  requirements  for 
Africa  this  year.  Private  contrfbutiCMis 
and  the  actlcms  of  other  donor  coun- 
tries will  help  to  meet  the  overall 
needs  of  the  continent  but  the  U.S. 
role  is  cruclaL  We  hold,  in  our  hands, 
resources  which  give  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  give  life  or  withhold  it.  Recent 
estimates  indicate  that  as  many  as  150 
million  people,  a  number  that  rei»«- 
sents  more  than  half  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  in  danger  of 
starvation  in  Africa.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  we  are  responsible  for  those 
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lives  for  we  hold  the  means  to  provide 
life— this  leglslAtion  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  prollfe  In  an  Interna- 
tional context. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  goes 
beyond  mere  food  assistance  to  allevi- 
ate a  short-term  crisis.  Disaster  assist- 
ance funds  can  be  used  to  purchase 
seeds,  agricultural  Implements,  and 
fertiliser  which  are  crucial,  not  only  to 
alleviation  of  present  shortages,  but  to 
long-term  development  progress  In 
Africa.  Funds  for  resettlement  of  refu- 
gees fleeing  famine  are  also  Important 
for  moving  Africa  from  dependency  on 
this  kind  of  aid  to  self-sufficiency  in 
food  production.  Our  overriding  goal  Is 
to  prevent  future  crisis  of  this  nature. 

This  disaster  assistance  will  be  fun- 
neled.  in  large  part,  through  private 
voluntary  organizations  and  interna- 
tional institutions.  These  organiza- 
tions have  a  proven  track  record  of  ef- 
fective action  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  world's  hungry  and  poor.  They 
represent  the  most  effective  channels 
for  the  Idnd  of  response  we  as  Ameri- 
cans hope  to  make. 

In  urging  support  for  these  meas- 
ures. I  refer  again  to  our  responsibil- 
ity—as a  nation  and  as  representatives 
charged  with  the  formation  of  foreign 
policy— to  show  concern  for  those  in 
need.  As  the  respected  former  Senator 
from  my  home  State  of  Minnesota. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  stated  in  sup- 
port of  the  Pood-for-Peace  Program 
he  was  so  instrumental  in  passing 
some  20  years  ago: 

We  urgently  need  to  desitn  and  launch  a 
broad-gauged  and  aff Innattve  foreign  policy 
on  the  natural  strengtlu  of  our  nation— yes. 
to  hameas  to  the  plow  of  foreign  policy  our 
tremendous  Industrial  capacity,  our  abun- 
dant capital,  our  technical  knowledge,  our 
agricultural  abundance,  our  wealth  of 
trained  educators,  agriculturalists,  adminis- 
trators, doctors,  and  students. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  powerful  weap- 
ons for  peace  is  our  food  power.  .  .  In  the 
long  run,  our  food  power— far  more  than 
military  power— can  be  the  critical  factor  In 
the  achievement  both  of  democratic  Institu- 
Uons  and  of  safety  in  the  world.  Food  power 
is  our  secret  weapon.  Food  is  life.  Food  la 
strength.  Food  is  hope  and  companion. 
Food  is  the  giver  of  health  and  vigor  to  chil- 
dren. Food  is  the  vital  ingredient  of  social 
stability  and  peaceful  change.  Let  us  use 
that  power  wisely  and  well. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  second  the  senti- 
ments of  Hubert  Humphrey  for  they 
are  applicable  in  the  present  context.  I 
urge  prompt  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  the  supplemental  appropriations 
to  Public  Law  480  for  African  famine 
reUef. 

•  Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  this  great  body,  we  face 
many  difficult  decisions  during  the 
coming  montlis.  We  have  the  prospect 
of  ever  increasing  Oovemment  deficits 
if  we  do  not  change  the  way  we  make 
decisions  on  how  we  spend  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  We  must  begin  to  consider 
the  efficiency  of  the  programs  we  au- 
thorize. In  almost  every  Government 


agency  we  can  find  waste  and  In  many 
programs  we  find  that  they  have  been 
overf  unded  at  the  start  and  expendi- 
tures have  risen  to  meet  those  funds 
rather  than  having  funding  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  the  program.  In  most 
cases  these  are  good  and  neoessary 
programs  which  simply  are  not  man- 
aged economically. 

The  African  famine  relief  bill  Is  just 
such  a  program.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  detailed  a  plan  to  provide 
$1  billion  in  food  and  other  aid  to 
Africa.  These  funds  will  come  from  a 
combination  of  funds  already  appro- 
priated for  food  aid.  redirected  funds, 
and  from  $25  million  in  supplemental 
i4)proprlation8.  Instead  of  providing 
these  funds  the  President  has  requect- 
ed.  HJl.  1096  provides  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  neoessary.  The  admlnls- 
traUon  believes  that  this  additional 
amount  cannot  be  effectively  adminis- 
tered and  is  therefore  not  prudent 
The  President's  plan  will  be  more  ef- 
fective at  dealing  with  the  crisis  in 
Africa  without  spending  excessive 
amounts  of  money  which  will  do  little 
if  anything  to  help  the  people  of  Ethi- 
opia. For  this  reason  I  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  fLR.  10M.« 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  BCr.  Speaker,  when 
disaster  strikes  any  nation  in  the 
world,  a  measure  of  our  stature  as 
world  citizens  is  reflected  in  our  re- 
sponse to  help  those  in  need.  The  con- 
tinuing situation  in  Africa  demands 
that  we  take  additional  action  now. 
Two  dosen  African  countries  are  suf- 
fering from  the  consequences  of  a 
decade-long  drought  which  has  left 
their  countries  devastated,  and  their 
people  starving.  We  have  provided 
some  wrnrittTi'"—  in  the  past,  but  this  is 
clearly  not  enough.  We  are  embarked 
now  upon  a  course  which  will  provide 
additional  food  and  medical  assistance 
that  is  critical  to  those  struggling  to 
stay  alhre  in  their  own  countries  and 
to  those  who  have  been  forced  to  flee 
their  country  of  origin.  Time  is  of  es- 
sence and  we  must  lose  not  a  moment 
more. 

Today  we  have  before  us  the  first  of 
these  measures.  Hopefully,  by  the  end 
of  the  week  the  next  stage  of  our 
relief  effort  wUl  be  complete.  The  bill 
we  are  considering  now  will  authorise 
$175  million  for  medical  supplies, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  related  disaster 
assistance  for  African  coimtries  to 
help  them  take  care  of  their  own  and 
for  refugees.  These  moneys  wiU  be 
funneled  to  those  coimtries  which 
have  been  pttrtlcularly  hard  hit  during 
1084  and  1985.  With  passage  we  will 
also  ensure  that  the  aid  will  reach 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and 
that  we  wlU  receive  a  fuU  reporting 
from  the  President  by  June  30  of  this 
year  concerning  what  must  still  be 
done  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  toward 
swift  passage  of  H.R.  1098.* 


•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  1096,  the 
African  Funine  Relief  and  Recovery 
Act  of  1985.  As  an  original  ooqwnsor 
of  this  letfUation,  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  view  the  horror  in  Ethi<via  on  two 
oocaidons,  I  cannot  expreaa  in  strong 
enough  terms  the  Impermtive  for  expe- 
diting passage  of  both  the  authorisa- 
tion measure  before  us  today,  and  the 
appropriation  biU  that  we  will  consider 
onThunday. 

The  tragedy  in  Africa  has  sptirred  an 
overwhelming  and  uniquely  American 
re^.'^nse  frtun  our  Oovemment,  and 
from  the  dtiaens  of  this  country. 
Sadly,  it  will  take  a  sustained  effort 
over  several  years  to  provide  a  subsist- 
ence level  of  food  for  many  of  the 
starving  people  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent. One  of  the  most  disturbing  facts 
that  we  should  not  overlook,  however, 
is  that,  despite  the  outpouring  of  ef- 
forts by  the  donor  countries  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies,  this  year  wlU 
sUll  And  a  dramatic  shortage  of  food 
supplies  in  many  African  countries. 
Millions  of  people  will  remain  unfed 
and  will  perish,  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  relief  workers,  who  seek  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  in  Africa. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
Just  1  minute  to  express  my  thoughts 
on  some  of  the  spMlfic  pit)vlsi<nis  of 
this  bilL  Today,  the  Congress  is  taking 
an  important  step  toward  securing  a 
comprehensive  legislative  response  to 
the  crisis.  In  addition  to  providing 
food  and  transportation— which  do  not 
require  additional  authorisation  at 
this  time— the  House  is  acting  In  a 
number  of  other  areas  that  must  be 
addressed  If  the  relief  efforts  are  to  be 
effective.  Of  particular  importance  are 
funds  for  rehabilitation  and  recovery. 
This  money  will  go  toward  furnishing 
such  items  as  seeds  for  planting,  f erUl- 
iaer,  pesticides,  farm  animals,  blan- 
kets, clothing,  shelter,  disease-preven- 
tion efforts,  health  care,  water  and 
small-scale  agriculture  projects,  and 
food-protection  and  preservation  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  funds 
for  refugee  assistance.  The  problem  of 
displaced  persons  has  intensified  in 
recent  weeks,  as  thousands  of  Africans 
have  fled  their  homes  and  crossed 
international  boundaries  in  search  of 
food.  It  is  imperative  that  the  relief 
organizations  have  funds  for  both  im- 
mediate relief  and  short-term  develop- 
ment assistance  projects,  to  increase 
the  chances  that  those  seeking  refuge 
from  this  devastating  famine  will  sur- 
vive. Finally,  the  legislation  provides  a 
waiver  of  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment, in  the  case  of  funds  that  might 
be  restricted  by  an  overly  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  this  law,  where  out- 
standing claims  against  American 
property  have  interfered  with  the  pur- 
suit of  certain  relief  efforts.  This  will 
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help  ensure  both  the  expedited  deliv- 
ery of  food,  and  the  drilling  of  wells 
that  will  provide  a  source  of  fresh 
water  at  feeding  centers  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  African  Famine 
ReUef  and  Recovery  Act  U  a  dear 
statement  of  the  humanitarian  nature 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  a  gesture 
of  our  desire  to  assist  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves  now.  After  my 
two  recent  trips  of  the  f  amlne-stridcen 
African  Continent,  one  particular 
aspect  of  this  tragedy  remains  firmly 
in  mhid.  It  is  the  children,  both  those 
on  the  verge  of  death,  and  those  who 
r«nained  bouyant  and  determined  to 
preserve  life,  who  must  motivate  all  of 
us  in  this  House  to  pass  the  legislation 
before  us  today. 

The  human  toll  of  this  disaster 
cannot  be  fully  described  here,  but  we 
must  stop  to  contemplate  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  famine:  Families  de- 
stroyed: chUdren  left  brain-damaged: 
the  anguish  of  a  slow,  tortuous  death 
for  thousands  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  will  be  a 
significant  step  in  saving  predous 
lives,  but  even  with  the  most  dedicated 
reUef  effort  humanly  possible.  Uves 
will  be  lost.  That  sobering  thought 
should  motivate  speedy  adoption  of 
these  supplemental  efforts.* 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  emergency  famine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa  bilL 
Today,  some  14  to  20  million  people  in 
20  African  countries  face  a  desperate 
situation.  A  combination  of  events,  in- 
duding  drought  and  misguided  politi- 
cal poUdes,  have  created  a  situation 
where  entire  populations  are  threat- 
ened with  death  from  starvation.  This 
crisis  has  I)een  building  for  years,  but 
as  nearly  every  American  knows  by 
now,  it  must  be  addressed  now.  Every 
day  that  we  wait,  counUess  individuals 
face  death  or  permanent  physical  and 
mental  disability  due  to  malnutrition. 

This  bill  will  fadliUte  the  distribu- 
tion of  emergency  food  assistance  to 
the  famine  victims.  It  wiU  get  food  to 
people  wh6  need  it.  The  bill  will  also 
provide  seeds  for  planting,  fertiliser, 
pestiddes,  farm  equipment,  livestock 
and  other  necessary  items  to  help  re- 
store food  production  in  famine  af- 
flicted areas. 

Those  famine  victims  who  suffer 
from  associated  health  problems  will 
be  helped  by  this  legislation,  as  welL 
Emergency  health  projects  will  pro- 
vide vaccinations  and  oilier  treatment. 
Disease  prevention  programs  will  also 
be  implemented. 

Most  of  the  assistance  provided  by 
this  bill  WiU  be  used  for  grants  to  pri- 
vate and  voltmtary  organizations  that 
have  already  demonstrated  their  abili- 
ty to  provide  aid  to  the  victims.  In  all, 
$137.5  million  will  be  provided.  Addi- 
tional legislation  providing  $1  billion 
in  emergency  food  assistance  will  be 
considered  later  this  week. 


The  United  States  should  not  he  ex- 
pected to  permanenUy  provide  for  the 
food  needs  of  Africa.  This  is  smne- 
thing  the  African  people  can  do  for 
themselves.  International  relief  and 
development  agencies,  along  with  our 
own  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment and  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations are  woildng  with  AfHcan  gov- 
ernments to  enhance  farming  tech- 
niques and  food  distribution  to  eventu- 
ally eliminate  food  shintages  and 
famine.  In  a  number  of  cases,  more  ef- 
fective and  reasonable  government 
polides  are  necessary,  as  welL  And,  of 
course,  the  rains  have  to  return.  In 
parts  of  southern  Africa  currently 
gripped  by  famine,  that  has  already 
happened. 

Recent  history  records  other  cases 
where  concerted  efforU  led  to  self-suf- 
f Idency  for  countries  that  onoe  experi- 
enced chronic  hunger,  even  starvation. 
I  am  confident  that  the  African  coun- 
tries that  are  now  wracked  by  famine 
will  be  able  to  provide  for  all  the  food 
needs  of  their  people.  Until  favorable 
drcumstanoes  are  established,  howev- 
er, we  have  an  obligation  to  help.  This 
legislation  is  a  serious  revanse  to  a  se- 
rious problem.  Tmm^^f**  aid  must  be 
provided  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  voting  for  emergency  Afri- 
can relief.* 

•  Ma.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  ^ypredation  that  this 
measure  is  being  brought  up  today  in 
such  a  timely  manner.  As  we  are  well 
aware,  scores  of  individuals  are  perish- 
ing in  Africa  while  awaiting  food  and 
other  assistam^:  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  given  HJt  1096  the  priority  that 
such  legislation  deserves. 

As  an  original  co^wmsor  of  HJl. 
1096.  the  otHnpromlse  African  famine 
reUef  biU  devel<wed  by  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
select  committee  on  Hunger,  I  would 
like  to  direct  special  recognition  to 
Congresswoman  Roukbka.  ranking 
R^ubllcan  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, and  her  staff  for  their  efforts 
on  this  relief  padcace. 

I  would  like  to  commend  and  ac- 
knowledge as  well  the  dlligait  and  fine 
work  of  Cmgeasmen  Wsns.  Wouv. 
iMUtMO,  and  Coma.  Their  intoeat  and 
efforts  have  assured  that  an  effective. 
compaMtonate  UU  is  before  us  today, 
one  which  reflects  their  deatre  to  mvrt 
for  the  common  good. 

The  legislatkm  before  ua.  and  its 
companion  bUl  in  the  Senate,  provides 
not  only  much-needed  food  for  starv- 
ing people,  but  also  indudes  funds  for 
recovery  and  rehaMlitatioo  of  parched 
agricultural  landa.  Such  assistance  is 
as  important  as  the  emergency  aid  if 
we  are  to  reqxmd  to  the  long-term 
problem  of  many  African  countries. 
Unless  we  make  extra  efforts  now  to 
assist  drought-strldcen  farmers  in  such 
undertakings  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
water  and  sanitation  facilities  and  the 


resumption  of  agricultural  production, 
the  crisis  will  not  abate. 

Our  aid  program  must  be  two- 
tradted:  Feed  today's  hungry,  while  at 
the  same  time  assist  in  various  agricul- 
tural and  technical  programs  that  will 
enable  these  people  to  feed  themselves 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Recent  reports  from  private  volun- 
tary agmdes  in  Africa,  as  well  as  from 
the  United  Nations,  indicate  that  the 
food  crisis  wpeaiB  to  be  worsening 
daily  in  a  number  of  African  countries. 
Twenty-nine  nations  have  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  drought.  As  a 
result,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Afri- 
cans tnok  many  nations  have  starved 
to  death,  and  millions  more  are  in  im- 
minent duiger  of  a  similar  fate. 

At  the  same  time,  our  Nation  faces 
serious  problems,  from  the  ballooning 
budget  defidt  to  the  crisis  on  our 
farms.  These  problems  deserve,  and 
wHl  receive,  our  persistoit  attention 
and  hardest  labcnra.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  this  effort  will  be  under- 
taken to  the  exdusion  of  assisting 
those  who.  by  simple  virtue  of  their 
birtludaoe,  will  die  from  a  Ittk.  of  food. 
Amolca's  commitment  to  those  in 
need  is  ingrained  in  our  national  char- 
acter we  honor  that  character  to  an 
even  gmter  degree  by  regwnding  to 
others  despite  our  own  difflcultlea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  onergency  funding  meas- 
ure bef  me  us  today  so  that  the  aid 
relief  can  be  dimatched  quidtly  to 
those  looking  to  us  for  help.* 
•  Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  a  demerately  needed  supple- 
mental authorisation  bUl  for  tiie 
people  of  Africa.  I  congratulate  the 
authms  of  this  legislation  for  prepar- 
ing an  aid  package  that  not  cmly  au- 
thoriaes  emergency  food  but  comple- 
ments this  a«wiBtani*f  with  needed 
long-term,  disaster  and  refugee  prob- 
lems. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  situation 
in  38  nations  on  the  African  Continoit 
is  i*f«»"»^'  One  hundred  fifty  million 
peoples'  lives  are  at  stake  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  3  year  drought  that  shows 
no  signs  of  subsiding.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  act  now  in  a  bipartisan 
tnanni»r  to  provlde  thcse  nations  with 
rsirntisl  and  llf esaving  humanitarian 
aid. 

We  have  all  seen  the  horrifying  pic- 
tures of  small  childrai  dying  from 
starvation.  Smne  of  my  colleagues 
have  traveled  to  Africa  to  see  first- 
hand the  tragic  effect  of  this  famine. 
As  one  of  the  world's  wealthiest  na- 
tions, we  have  a  reoxmsibility  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  these  people  in  the  face 
of  this  crisis.  Traditionally,  America 
has  provided  50  percent  of  needed 
onergency  relief.  The  biU  that  we 
have  before  us  today  maintains  this 
tradition. 
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Mr.  Speaker  both  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmilttee  have  acted  expedi- 
tiously to  move  this  legislation  to  the 
House  floor.  The  American  people 
have  demonstrated  their  support  for 
continued  and  adequate  aid  to  Africa 
through  their  generous  donations  to 
private  organisations.  This  total  has 
already  reached  an  estimated  $60  mil- 
lion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow 
both  the  lead  of  these  two  committees 
and  that  of  the  American  people  and 
vote  unanimously  for  this  supplemen- 
tal authorisation  bill.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
1096,  the  African  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  as  overwhelmingly  passed  by  this 
body  today. 

American  farmers  have  the  luiow- 
how  and  skill  to  feed  the  world.  That's 
no  secret.  America's  also  got  the  most 
generous  folks  in  the  world,  living 
within  her  borders.  Just  look  at  the 
outpouring  of  food,  money  and  other 
help  given  freely  by  churches,  schools, 
other  groups  and  individuals  them- 
selves, in  response  to  the  famine  in 
Africa.  What  America  doesn't  have  is  a 
money  tree— our  farmers  perform  mir- 
acles but  growing  this  variety  of  green 
stuff  Isn't  one  of  them. 

Those  of  us  gathered  here  today  are 
no  different,  no  less  generous  than  our 
fellow  Americans,  and  of  course  we 
want  to  give  more  than  we  rightly  can. 
But  we  know  about  the  deficit  and. 
what's  more,  we're  expected  to  do 
something  about  it.  For  this  reason.  I 
support  HJ%.  1096.  the  African  Famine 
Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  was  created  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  compromise  which  is  only  at- 
tained after  everybody  presents  their 
first  and  best  idea.  The  package  we 
have  before  us  today  is  the  result  of 
this  fine-tuning  process,  and  now  it's 
time  to  move  on  and  support  this 
worthwhile  measure.  To  spend  more 
time  verbally  Jousting  would  be  to 
waste  time,  and  perhaps  waste  iimo- 
cent  lives. 

Sometimes,  no  matter  how  hard  you 
work  on  what  you  believe  is  a  worthy 
and  important  project,  you  don't  feel 
much  satisfaction,  only  fatigue.  We've 
all  been  there.  I'm  sure.  But.  you 
know,  being  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  has  added  a 
new  dimension  to  my  Job  here,  and  a 
new  perspective  to  my  life,  and  how  I 
view  the  world  around  me.  It  has  made 
me  grateful  for  all  that  those  aspects 
of  my  life  that  I  took  for  granted. 
More  Importantly,  though,  it  forces 
you  to  become  an  optimist,  for  you 
truly  realize  that  for  some  folks, 
things  can  only  get  better.  And  with 
the  passage  of  the  African  Famine 
Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985.  they 
will. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 

*  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HJl.  1096.  the  authoriza- 


tion for  additional  appropriations  for 
African  famine  relief.  I  take  a  few  mo- 
ments of  my  colleagues  to  discuss 
some  aspects  of  this  tragic  situation 
that  deserve  our  careful  consideration. 

Africa,  once  a  net  exporter  of  food, 
has  suffered  progressive  deterioration 
in  agricultural  capacity  in  the  postoo- 
lonlal  period.  There  are  multiple 
causes  for  this  situation.  The  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  all  of  them, 
while  providing  generous  asslstanre  to 
those  at  risk. 

Clearly,  as  one  publication  has 
stated— 

(t)he  food  crista  in  Africa  is  the  worst 
since  the  early  1970's  when  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mlUlon  people  starved  to  death  *  *  * 
Even  mammoth  amounts  of  aid  would 
afford  Africa  only  a  brief  respite.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  when  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions  return  African  food  output 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  demand, 
but.  In  fact.  wUl  decline  if  recent  trends  con- 
tinue. 

We  will  hear  much  during  this 
debate,  and  that  on  the  subsequent  ap- 
propriations bill,  about  the  prcHlng 
need  for  food.  How  "need"  is  defined 
and  measured  has  been  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  legislation  has  been  so 
long  delayed  since  the  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  3.  I  appreciate  the 
complexity  of  this  question,  and  its 
importance,  and  would  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  those  in  Con- 
gress who  see  almost  a  bottomless 
vortex  of  food  need  for  Africa.  The 
United  States  and  other  Western  hu- 
manitarian donors,  governmental  and 
private,  simply  lack  the  capacity  to 
feed  all  the  needy  people  in  Africa,  no 
matter  how  one  defined  "need."  Our 
policy  goal  must  be  to  move  with  dis- 
patch and  singleness  of  purpose 
toward  major  policy  changes  that  wlU 
assist  Africans  to  feed  themselves.  We 
can  only  do  this  if  we  begin  by  adding 
an  extremely  effective  policy  compo- 
nent to  our  emergency  food  programs 
for  that  continent 

Like  most  Members  of  this  House. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  we  could  solve 
the  food  shortages  and  end  the  starva- 
tion throughout  Africa.  But  this  will 
never  be  aeomnpllshed  so  long  as  local 
government  agricultural  marketing 
and  planting  polidea  repre«  the  pro- 
duction. I  note  with  great  Interest  that 
a  number  of  African  leaders  who  have, 
at  least  in  the  past,  favored  Marxist 
rhetoric,  are  now  showing  more  sup- 
port for  nationalism.  Faced  with  the 
potential  starvation  of  their  people, 
they  are  taking  the  hard  steps  to  radi- 
cally reform  food-production  and  mar- 
keting policies.  One  of  these  leaders  is 
Didler  Ratsiraka.  President  of  Mada- 
gascar. In  his  country,  an  island  the 
size  of  Texas,  the  staple  food  is  rice. 
Since  the  end  of  French  colonial  rule, 
Madagascar  has  experimented  with 
Marxist  economics  and  has  discovered. 
as  is  universally  the  case,  that  this 
model  fails  miserably. 


President  Ratsiraka  could  have 
chosen  the  ideological  route  of  Colonel 
Mengistu  in  Ethiopia,  but  his  concern 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  own  people 
Impelled  him  to  decontrol  the  price  to 
rice  farmers  and  to  allow  the  price  of 
commercial  rice  to  float  with  the 
maricet  In  this,  the  United  States, 
through  its  Ambassador.  Robert  B. 
KeaUng.  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission. 
David  Rawson.  had  a  positive  influ- 
ence in  providing  examples  of  how  the 
free  market  could  produce  more  food. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
dramatic  policy  shifts  which  were  un- 
dertaken in  1984.  were  done  in  the 
light  of  devastation  by  two  cyclones  to 
the  island's  agriculture.  Progress  can 
continue  there,  now  extending  to  the 
q}ice  trade,  the  country's  major  source 
of  foreign  exchange,  with  this  contin- 
ued enlightened  leadership.  I  might 
add.  that  the  Government  of  Marts gas- 
car  is  not  my  ideal  for  Africa.  But  the 
United  States  and  other  Western 
donors  have  done  more  by  showing  a 
nationalistic  leader  examples  of  the 
poadbility  of  an  improved  life  for  his 
people  than  by  merely  supplying 
emergency  food  shipments  into  a  situ- 
ation which  continues  to  decline. 

It  would  be  most  useful  to  overlay 
the  food-short  countries  of  Africa  with 
a  map  of  the  ideological  leanings  of 
their  regimes.  When  Cuban  occupa- 
tion armies  are  not  present.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  suspect  that  drought 
might  only  be  a  precipitant  to  disas- 
ter—the major  cause  being  the  policies 
of  the  regime.  Adoption  of  Mandst- 
Lenlnlst  economic  models  is.  of  course, 
the  choice  of  the  particular  African 
regime  under  question.  But  for  these 
same  governments  to  expect  Western 
donors  to  bail  them  out  absent  policy 
shifts  doesn't  make  much  sense. 

I  know  these  changes  are  ha^ 
Some  Western  food  donors  believe 
that  a  centralized  economic  system  is 
IdeaL  Some  Western  private  groups 
believe  that  the  form  of  economic  or- 
ganization is  unrelated  to  the  need  of 
the  people  to  be  fed.  In  suggesting 
linkage.  I  in  no  way  suggest  we  use  a 
litmus  test  on  countries.  Merely,  we  as 
Americans  should  do  all  In  our  power 
to  assure  that  internal  economic  poli- 
cies assist  rather  tlian  hamper  food 
production. 

Some  governments  deny  access  to 
food  as  a  routine  matter  to  those  seek- 
ing to  unseat  the  regime;  nonmembers 
of  the  armed  forces:  uid  people  who 
do  not  live  in  cities.  Some  of  thes^ 
same  regimes  forcibly  move  their 
people,  increasing  the  chances  of  star- 
vation, or  actually  sell  donated  West- 
em  food  on  the  international  market. 
There  is  no  worse  African  situation 
than  Ethiopia  in  this  regard. 

Should  the  United  States  deny  food 
assistance?  Of  course  not.  Mr.  Sj>eak- 
er.  Should  the  United  States  collabo- 
rate with  the  Cuban  army  of  occupa- 


tion which  props  up  the  regime?  Also, 
the  answer  is  of  course  not. 

Over  the  long  term  however,  there 
does  come  a  point  when  UJ3.  policy 
ought  to  look  to  the  legitimacy  of  a 
government  before  allowing  It  to  proc- 
ess U.S.  assistance.  In  Angola,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Dos  Santos  regime  in 
Luanda  is  probably  supported  by  far 
fewer  Angolans  than  the  UNTTA  re- 
sistance movement  under  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi.  If  we  are  to  provide  humanitari- 
an assistance  to  Dos  Santos  and  his 
Cuban  backers,  we  ought  to  at  least  do 
the  same  to  the  followers  of  SavimbL 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  allow  an 
illegitimate  regime  to  choose  whom  to 
benefit.  There's  a  lesson  in  this  for  the 
people  in  Tigray  and  Eritrea. 

Ultimately.  Bfr.  C^ieaker.  the  food 
shortage  In  Africa  can  only  be  over- 
come by  Africans  themselves.  Even 
with  the  encroachment  of  the  Sahara 
on  the  Sahelian  countries,  even  with 
occasional  droughts  or  storms,  the  key 
must  be  to  assist  in  construction  of  re- 
gional arrangements.  One  excellent 
example  exists  between  various  na- 
tions of  southern  Africa.  Since  the 
signing  of  the  important  Nkomati  ac- 
cords in  1984.  and  followup  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  of  the 
region,  cooperation  for  development 
has  occurred  between  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  and  her  neighbors. 

How  can  the  United  States  encour- 
age this  i4>proach?  Certainly,  the  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  480  as  appropri- 
ate to  all  countries  of  a  region  is  im- 
portant, agricultural  development 
projects  aimed  at  export  trade  rather 
than  self-sufficiency  and  based  on  the 
comparative  advantage  of  countries 
are  essential.  Mozambique  cannot 
hope  to  increase  her  seafood  exports 
unless  overfishing  by  Soviet-bloc  ships 
ceases.  Landlocked  Botswana  and  Zim- 
babwe need  port  access.  Opportunities 
exist  for  cooperation  and  cooperative 
engagement  should  be  pursued  in  re- 
gional development  wherever  possible. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  are  and  con- 
tinue to  be  motivated  by  a  generosity 
characteristic  of  the  West.  Our  hearts 
and  hands  go  out  to  the  starving  in 
Africa,  even  if  their  right  to  eat  has 
been  reduced  by  agricultural  policies 
of  their  own  governments  or  even  if 
they  are  victims  of  selective  starvation 
from  the  same  source. 

We  must  underpin  our  efforts  as  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  1096  with  a  clear  pro- 
gram to  move  toward  the  institution 
of  market  forces  in  African  agricul- 
ture, encourage  regional  cooperation, 
and  provide  assistance  on  an  absolute- 
ly nonpolitlcal  basis.* 
*  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1096,  the  Afri- 
can disaster  assistance  biU. 

Mr.  SpMker.  there  is  a  tragedy  im- 
foldlng  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Due  to  a  number  of  factors,  including 
a  combination  of  a  drop  in  food  pro- 


ductivity and  r^dly  rising  popula- 
tion, and  adverse  political  factors. 
Africa  is  now  in  the  grips  of  a  famine 
of  astounding  proportions.  We  have  all 
seen  the  photographs  of  the  sick,  mal- 
nourished, and  starving  African  men. 
women,  and  children.  We  have  all  seen 
the  photographs  of  the  mothers  hold- 
ing their  babies,  helplessly  watching 
them  die  for  lade  of  food.  We  have  all 
seen  photographs  of  the  swollen  bel- 
lies and  vacant  faces  of  our  fellow 
human  beings  too  weak  even  to  eat. 
We  have  all  seen  the  suffering  so  great 
that  one  cannot  help  but  be  profound- 
ly moved. 

The  imrelentlng  famine  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  has  seriously  affected 
29  nati(ms  and  over  20  mUlicHi  people. 
Its  scope  is  difficult  to  fathcmi.  The 
United  States  has  mounted  an  unprec- 
edented campaign  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  Africa  in  its  hour  of  great 
need.  We  are  the  largest  donor  to  the 
emergency  there,  and  HJi.  1096  is  our 
latest  effort. 

The  bill  before  us.  which  I  am 
pleased  to  coauthor  and  which  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  which  I  sit.  au- 
thorizes $175  million  for  medical  sup- 
plies, clothing,  shelter,  and  related  dis- 
aster assistance  for  petvle  in  Africa 
suffering  from  severe  drought  condi- 
tions. Although  these  funds  are  In- 
tended for  nonfood  items,  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  the  bHI  on  using  the 
funds  for  food  aid.  Of  the  $175  million. 
$137.5  million  is  for  disaster  assist- 
ance, including  relief,  rehabilitatifm. 
and  recovery  projects.  $37.5  million  is 
for  refugee  assistance  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, the  biU  requires  the  President 
to  ensure  that  the  food  aid  reaches 
those  for  whom  it  is  intoided,  and  re- 
quires the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  SO.  1985  on 
what  African  food  and  disaster  assist- 
ance needs  will  be  for  the  ranainder 
of  fiscal  1986. 

HJft.  1096  is  part  of  a  larger,  biparti- 
san compromise  that  includes  a  second 
biU.  HJl.  1239.  vwroprlating  addition- 
al funds  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  acquisi- 
tion and  shipment  of  1.1  million 
metric  tons  of  food  through  the  Food 
for  Peace  UUe  n  program  to  be  voted 
on  In  this  body  on  Thtuaday. 

I  will  vote  for  HJl.  1096,  the  African 
disaster  assistance  bill  today,  and  for 
H.R.  1239.  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  Africa  relief,  on  Thurs- 
day and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so 
as  well. 

The  direct  response  of  the  American 
people  and  the  private  sector  to  the 
suffering  in  Africa  has  been  Impressive 
and  has  resulted  In  the  saving  of  many 
lives  and  the  easing  of  suffering.  As 
representatives  of  the  American 
people,  let  us  Join  them  in  their  desire 
to  help  those  In  need.  We  are  so  very 
fortunate  to  live  in  this  land  of  bounty 
and  freedom.  We  have  a  moral  respon- 
sibility to  help  those  less  fortunate.  It 


is  true  that  this  is  a  time  of  budgetary 
constraint,  but  we  must  be  generous 
when  we  can  ease  the  suffering  and 
save  the  lives  of  those  in  such  great 
need. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
both  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  acting  quickly  to  taing 
these  bills  to  the  floor.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  suivorting  these 
measures  to  help  the  suffering  in 
Africa. 

Thank  you.* 
*  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  1096.  the  African 
Famine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1985.  Sub-fiaharan  Africa  is  suffering 
fmn  the  most  severe,  chronic  hunger 
problem  in  the  world  today.  For  the 
150  to  200  million  people  in  this 
region,  severe  food  shortage  has 
beccMne  a  fact  of  life.  Nearly  20  million 
people  are  at  risk  today  of  outrii^t 
starvation.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  already  died.  The  response  of  the 
American  public  to  this  problem  has 
been  great,  but  thus  far  the  response 
of  our  Government  has  not  Unless 
the  Congress  acts  now  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance to  the  30  countries  In  Africa  that 
are  affected,  this  already  tragic  situa- 
tion wUl  only  grow  worse. 

I  recently  traveled  to  Africa  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, and  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Africa.  HowaaA  Wolfb.  We  vis- 
ited some  of  the  areas  In  MootmUque 
where  people  have  been  among  those 
moat  affected  by  the  drought  What 
we  saw  and  learned  left  no  doubt  that 
the  level  of  need  is  great  The  measure 
before  us  takes  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  the  famine,  but  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  will  this  be 
adequate  given  the  magnitude  of  the 
proUan.  Because  of  America's  wealth 
and  agricultural  productivity,  we  can 
respcmd  to  this  crisis  by  providing  50 
pereent  of  the  total  estimated  food  re- 
quirements that  must  be  supplied  by 
the  donor  countries.  But  food  alone  is 
only  a  short-term,  stopgap  answer  to 
the  problem. 

Tot  the  past  two  decades,  per  capita 
agricultural  production  in  Africa  has 
been  declining.  This  has  in  part  been 
the  result  of  a  ladi  of  rain  over  the 
past  3  years.  However,  other  factors 
such  as  rapid  population  growth,  poor 
farming  techniques,  and  soO  degrada- 
tion have  played  a  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tUs  crisis.  Long  term  commu- 
nity focused  agricultural  assistance  is 
essential  if  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  this  disaster. 
We  can  contribute  the  agricultural  re- 
search and  education  necessary  to 
expand  food  production,  but  we  must 
be  careful  to  provide  this  aid  in  a 
manner  which  fosters  self-sufficiency 
and  not  dependency. 
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I  realise  that  Africa  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  health  In  a  single  coneres- 
slonal  term.  It  will  take  several  years 
to  accomplish  that.  What  is  necessary 
now,  however,  is  to  commit  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  helping  Africans  stabi- 
lize their  food  supplies  so  that  refu- 
gees can  rettim  to  their  villages,  and 
farmers  return  to  the  task  of  growing 
food.  We  have  got  a  big  Job  to  do  in  a 
short  period  of  time  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  determined  to  do  their  share 
in  this  humanitarian  campaign  to  end 
hunger.  Failure  condemns  millions  to 
a  horrible  death.  That  is  a  price  too 
costly  for  anyone  to  pay.* 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  desperately  needed 
emergency  relief  funds.  As  death,  star- 
vation and  severe  malnutrition  contin- 
ue to  plague  African  countries,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  nations  like  the  United 
States  to  act  swiftly  and  generously  to 
overcome  these  famine  conditions. 

The  measiuT  before  us  is  certainly  a 
viable  attempt  on  the  part  of  our 
country  to  respond  both  effectively 
and  efficiently  to  this  crisis.  According 
to  Government  reports,  up  to  30  mil- 
lion people  in  Africa  face  possible  dis- 
ability and  death  over  the  next  year  if 
food  is  not  provided.  And  unless  we 
show  compassion  and  vote  for  H.R. 
1096  millions  of  people  will  die  as  a 
result  of  hunger. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  starving,  dying 
faces  of  millions  of  Africans  continue 
to  receive  front  page  coverage  in  news- 
papers, magazines  and  are  the  topic  of 
much  debate  on  television.  My  heart 
pours  out  to  the  mothers  of  dying  chil- 
dren, the  homeless  refugees  and  the 
proud  but  suffering  people  of  Ethio- 
pia. Sudan,  Mosambique,  Tanzania, 
and  other  nations  in  Africa.  The 
United  States  must  continue  its  com- 
mitment to  provide  relief,  save  lives, 
and  avert  mass  starvation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  In 
answering  the  calls  for  assistance.  We 
cannot  sit  by  in  comfort  while  devasta- 
tion and  drought  conditions  aggravate 
famine  conditions  and  condemn  mil- 
lions to  death.  Vote  for  the  passage  of 
HJl.  lOM.* 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  jrleld 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  BClchigan  [Mr. 
Wolpe]  that  the  House  siispend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1096. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
WOLPE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  dajw  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COST  SAVINGS  DISCLOSURE 
AWARDS  EXTENSION 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suQMDd  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (HJl.  607)  to  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  authority  to  pay  cash 
awards  to  Federal  employees  for  cer- 
tain cost  savings  dlaclosurca.  and  to 
clarify  the  authority  to  provide  cash 
awards  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  such  disclosures. 

a  1410 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.607 

Be  U  enaeUd  bv  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Jtepretentativea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Am/triea  in  Congreu  ataembled.  That  (aXl) 
SecUon  4S14  of  UUe  B,  United  States  Code. 
la  amended  to  read  ss  follows: 

"•4514.   KxpiruOom  tt  ■■thorttj;  mtmrOam  re- 

"(a)  No  award  may  be  made  under  thla 
•ubchapter  after  September  SO,  1968. 

"(bKl)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  ahaU 
submit  to  esch  House  of  Congrtsi,  before 
March  16.  IMS.  a  report  on  the  effecUve- 
neas  of  the  awards  procram  under  thla  sub- 
chapter. 

"<a>  The  report  shall  Include  the  views  of 
the  Comptroller  Oenersl  as  to  whether  the 
authority  to  make  awards  under  this  sub- 
chapter ahould  be  continued  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1»88,  and.  If  ao.  whether  any  modifi- 
cation In  aueh  authority  would  be  appropri- 
ate.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sectloaa  for  chapter  46  of 
UUe  S,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striklnt  out  the  item  relatlnt  to  section 
4614  snd  tnaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnr 

"4614.  Expiration  of  authoritr.  reportlnc  re- 
quirement.". 

(b)  Section  4613  of  UUe  6,  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c)  thereof. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  SeeUon  1134  of  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  la  ""*~<*^  by  Inserting  "dis- 
closure," in  subsections  (a),  (b).  <c),  and  (f) 
before  "auggeaUon". 

(bKl)  The  heading  of  such  secUon  la 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

■'•llS4.Cadiswafdifer 
InrcnttoiM,  or  tdMrtlflc 

(3)  The  Item  relatlns  to  aueh  aecUon  In 
the  table  of  aecUona  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  67  of  aueh  UUe  la  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"1134.  Caah  awards  for  dladosures.  sugges- 
Uons.  invenUona.  or  adentlfic 
achievements.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  aubsecUon 
(a)  appllea  only  with  respect  to  dladosures 
made  after  September  SO,  1984. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motl<m. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  StaaoBDia]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pasratak]  will 
be  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schsox- 


Mr.  %)eaker.  <m  January  33.  1986.  I 
introduced  HJl.  607.  a  bUl  to  revitalize 
and  extend  the  authority  for  agency 
inspectors  general  and  the  President 
to  pay  cash  awards  to  employees 
whose  disclosures  for  fraud,  waste,  or 
mismanagement  result  In  cost  savings 
to  the  Government.  HJl.  607  contains 
a  simple  eztention  of  the  authority  of 
agency  inspectors  general  and  the 
President  to  make  cash  awards  to  Fed- 
eral employees  who  discloae  waste. 

Specifically,  this  measure  amends 
section  4514  of  UUe  6.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  until  September  30. 
1988.  the  authority  of  agency  ina>ec- 
tors  general— or  other  officials  desig- 
nated to  exercise  the  authority  where 
the  agency  has  no  inspector  general— 
and  the  President  to  grant  awards  for 
cost-savings  disclosures.  This  awards 
authority  was  established  in  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  ReooncillaUim  Act  of 
1981  to  encourage  and  reward  Federal 
employees  for  pursuing  Improvements 
in  Government. 

HJl.  607  is  similar  to  HJl.  5646.  a 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C^vll  Service  on  Sep- 
tember 34.  1984,  passed  by  the  House 
on  September  24.  1984.  and  passed  by 
the  Senate,  as  amended,  on  October 
11.  1984.  ObJecUon  was  heard  in  the 
House  to  considering  the  House  bill 
with  Senate  amendments  on  October 
II,  1984.  The  obJecUon  was  prompted 
by  an  amendment  added  by  the  Senate 
which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
administration.  That  controversial 
amendment  is  not  contained  In  HJl. 
607. 

HJl.  607  also  does  not  contain  any 
dependent  care  provisions,  any  postal 
provisions,  or  any  dual  oompensaUon 
provisions.  All  were  added  <mto  HJl. 
5646  last  year  in  the  dying  days  of  the 
session.  The  report  to  accompany  HJl. 
5646  (H.  Rept.  98-1058)  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  leglslaUve  history  for 
H.R.  607  insofar  as  the  language  in 
H.R.  607  is  the  same  as  the  language 
in  H.R.  5646. 

Since  very  few  awards  were  given  by 
agency  Inspectors  general  and  none  by 
the  President  during  the  3  years  of  the 
program.  It  was  felt  by  the  committee 
and  the  agencies  that  the  program 
could  not  be  fully  evaliuited.  For  that 
reason,  the  committee  decided  to  au- 
thorize it  for  an  additional  test  period 
so  as  to  provide  needed  time  to  more 
fully  assess  its  value  and  effectiveness. 
The  bill  requires  the  General  Account- 
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Ing  Office  [GAOl  to  issue  a  report 
prior  to  March  16.  1988.  containing 
recommendaUons  on  whether  the 
awards  program  should  be  made  per- 
manent. 

The  1981  act  required  the  GAG  to 
examine  each  and  every  award  given 
and  determine  whether  the  cost-sav- 
ings were  verified.  GAO  feels  that  the 
case-by-case  review  requirement  is  du- 
pllcaUve  since  agency  inspectors  gen- 
eral are  already  doing  the  same  thing. 
H.R.  607  relieves  GAO  of  this  burden. 
Still,  we  expect  that  GAO  will  review 
and  report  on  the  numbers  and 
amounts  of  awards  given,  the  amounts 
and  types  of  cost  savings,  as  well  as 
the  ef  f ecUveness  of  the  program. 

In  addlUon.  the  bill  reqxmds  to  a  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  the  Inoiector  general  of  DOD  be 
permitted  the  authority  to  grant  cash 
awards  to  members  of  the  military 
services  who  make  cost-savings  disclo- 
sures. H.R.  607  includes  language  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services  to  amend  secUon  1134 
of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
allow  the  DOD  IG  such  authority.  On 
li^bruary  19,  1985.  Chairman  Aspn  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
wrote  Chairman  Ford  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  to 
state  that  he  had  no  obJeeUon  to 
taking  H.R.  607  to  the  House  floor 
imder  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  will 
Include  a  copy  of  Chairman  Asmr's 
letter  in  the  Rccokd  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

Although  the  awards  program  did,  in 
fact,  expire  on  September  30.  1984.  it 
is  the  committee's  intenUon  that  any 
cost-savings  disclosure  made  after  this 
time  should  still  be  eligible  for  consid- 
eration of  award. 

The  administration  has  said  that  it 
supports  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
cost-savings  awards  program.  I.  there- 
fore, lurge  adopUon  of  this  leglslaUon. 
Comams  on  Asmb)  Sbsvicbs. 
Waahington.  DC  Febnant  19,  IMS. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  D.  Fou, 
OMirman.  Committee  on  Pott  Office  and 
CivU  Service,  Honae  of  RepreeentoHvee. 
W€uhinoton.  DC 
DBAS  Bnx:  Tour  committee  has  before  it 
Hit.  007,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  to 
pay  cash  awards  to  Federal  employees  who 
make  eoHUvrtng  disclosures.  Becauae  the 
bUl  would  also  amplify  the  authority  to  pay 
fMfi  awarda  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  make  such  dladosurea,  it  waa  Jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  am  told  that  you  Intend  to  move  the  bUl 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  your  doing  ao.  Of  courae,  I 
note  the  JuriadicUon  of  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services  over  leglalaUon  atfecUng 
the  authority  to  pay  awarda  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces. 

The  provision  of  HJl.  007  that  falla  within 
the  JuriadicUon  of  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services  would  clarify  aecUon  1134  of  UUe 
10,  United  States  Code.  That  aecUon  pro- 
vides for  awarda  of  aa  much  aa  $36,000  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces  for  augges- 
Uona,  InvenUona.  or  adentlfic  schievements 
Uiat  contribute  to  efficiency,  economy,  or 


other  Improvements  in  the  operation  of  the 
armed  forces.  HJl.  607  would  amend  section 
1134  to  cisrify  that  a  "disclosure"  by  a 
member  of  Uie  armed  forces  could  confer 
eligibility  for  an  award  Just  aa  a  "auggestion. 
invention,  or  adentlfic  achievement"  could. 
I  would  expect  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  to 
regulate  the  award  for  disdosure  In  oon- 
f  onnlty  with  tU  FedersI  dvillsn  counter- 
part. 

I  would  sppredate  your  using  this  letter 
to  help  explain  and  record  the  JurledlcUonsl 
dicumatanocs  Involved  In  your  moving  thla 
bai.  I  look  forward  to  our  woridng  together 
on  other  matters  that  affect  our  respective 
Jurisdictions. 
Sincerely. 

iMtAariM. 
Chairman. 

Mis.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  ^Maker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  ^waker.  I 
yield  myself  such  Ume  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  )^>eaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  607.  a  bill  that  would  extend  the 
Inmector  General  Awards  Programs 
for  disclosure  by  Federal  employees  of 
fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement, 
among  other  purposes.  A  simflar  bill. 
HJl.  5646.  was  considered  by  the 
House  during  the  98th  Congress.  HJl. 
607  continues  the  authority  of  the  in- 
spectors general  to  make  cash  awards 
for  dladosures  of  fraud,  waste,  and 
mismanagement  untO  fiscal  year  1989. 
The  admlnlstraUon  sumwrts  this  3- 
year  extension.  The  C(Hnptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Goieral  Accounting  Office 
is  required  to  report  to  Congress  6 
months  before  the  program  expires, 
on  the  ef  f  eeUveneas  of  the  awards  mo- 
gram  and  whether  it  should  be  oooUn- 
ued.  GAO  is  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  verify  the  cost  savings  at  tbelr 
request.  In  the  past,  GAO  has  found 
the  agencies'  documentaUon  of  the 
savings  has  been  accurate.  The  Mil 
also  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  make  similar  awards  to  mili- 
tary employees  for  cost-savings  diselo- 

Before  this  program  expired  last 
fall.  Federal  agendes  were  just  begin- 
ning to  carry  out  their  Inowetor  Gen- 
eral Awards  Programs.  Thus  far.  four 
agendes  have  made  eight  awards 
which  have  saved  over  $1  million.  Not 
a  bad  start,  but  I  look  forward  to  the 
inspectors  general  expanding  their 
programs  and  giving  as  many  awards 
as  are  documentable  in  the  next  3 
yean.  Tnc)"«*'wg  military  and  naval 
employees  of  the  Depvtment  of  De- 
fense into  the  IG  program  is  an  equi- 
table solution  to  a  problem  unique  to 
the  DOD:  two  employees  working  side 
by  side,  one  dvllian  and  one  military 
or  naval,  seeing  the  same  waste,  but 
only  one  person  eligible  to  receive  a 
cash  award.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  concurs  with  us  that  this 
change  is  necessary.  The  people  in  the 
Federal  work  force  are  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  discover  fraud,  abuse,  waste, 
and  mismanagement.  Congress  and 
every  admlnlstraUon  must  encourage 


its  employees  to  operate  as  efficiently 
and  economically  as  possible.  This  pro- 
gram is  an  exoellant  way  to  do  this. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  HJl.  607  becauae  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  effldency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  rewards  employees  for 
saving  taxpayers'  money,  and  will  help 
us  keep  the  Federal  budget  under  con- 
troL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

•  Mr.  WORTLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  HJl.  607. 
the  Cash  Savings  Disdosure  Awards 
Act. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  might  think 
it  a  Mt  odd  that  I  meak  in  favor  of  re- 
authorizing the  cash  awards  program 
for  whlstleblowos.  After  midnight  in 
the  final  hours  of  the  98th  Congress.  I 
objected  to  an  amended  version  of 
similar  legislation. 

Our  brothers  and  staters  in  the  other 
body  had  taken  a  good  bill,  one  that 
continued  the  awards  program  begun 
in  1981.  and  added  an  amendment  that 
would  have  resulted  In  an  expensive 
and  chaotic  mess  if  it  had  survived. 

For  those  of  you  who  might  not  re- 
member, and  for  those  who  were  not 
yet  here.  I  will  explain  what  hap- 
pencd. 

The  House  bill  was  amended  by 
BAHwy  language  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  whistieblowos  whose  cases 
were  turned  down  by  the  vedal  coim- 
seL  Although  laudable  hi  intent,  the 
proposed  solution  was  a  nightmare. 
The  1984  amendmoits  would  have 
given  the  whlstieblower.  who  had  been 
turned  down  by  the  qiedal  counsel, 
the  rifl^t  to  appeal  in  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court. 
What's  wrong  with  that? 
By  Itself,  nothing.  Exc^t  the  would- 
be  whlstieblower  would  be  represented 
by  a  Government  attorney.  At  this 
stage,  the  Justice  Department  would 
have  to  represent  the  person  against 
whom  the  allegations  were  made,  the 
Merit  System  Protection  Board  would 
have  to  be  there  to  defend  the  original 
decision,  and  a  special  counsd  would 
have  to  be  us^  to  defend  the  employ- 
ee. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  that's  three 
FMeral  entities  at  odds  with  each 
other,  each  purporting  to  represent 
the  United  SUtes  in  a  Federal  district 
court. 

I  am  delighted.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  that 
the  House  Post  Office  and  CivO  Serv- 
ice Committee  has  chosen  to  extend 
the  cash  awards  program  for  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  have  called  at- 
tention to  dubious  practices  through- 
out the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

There  is  no  way  we  could  adequately 
compensate  them  for  their  willingness 
to  go  out  on  a  limb.  In  some  instances, 
to  make  their  findbigs  public.  Howev- 
er, cash  awards  show  that  their  deeds 
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UMI 


h«ve  not  gone  unrecognized  save  for  a 
few  paragraphs  in  a  news  story. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  607.  the  Cost  Sav- 
ings Disclosure  Awards  Extension  Act. 
This  important  measure  would  contin- 
ue the  policy  of  rewarding  Govern- 
ment employees  who  expose  fraud  and 
waste.  These  whistleblowers.  some- 
times harassed  by  their  superiors  be- 
cause of  their  often  embarrassing  dis- 
closures, deserve  our  full  support. 
They  are  the  often  unsung  heros  in 
the  war  for  greater  Government  effi- 
ciency. 

First  instituted  in  1979.  the  policy  of 
providing  small  monetary  incentives  to 
encourage  cost-saving  disclosures 
lapsed  at  the  end  of  1984.  But  it  has 
already  proven  its  worth.  The  inspec- 
tors general  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  Interior  Department,  and 
the  Labor  Department  have  provided 
$6,100  in  awards  to  employees  whose 
disclosures  have  saved  the  Govern- 
ment—and  thus  the  taxpayer— nearly 
$1  million. 

The  inspectors  general  of  these 
agencies,  as  well  as  that  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  have  responded  fa- 
vorably to  this  policy  and  have  sup- 
ported its  extension  as  a  valuable  cost- 
saving  tool. 

A  great  deal  of  rhetoric  is  heard  in 
this  Chamber  and  across  the  coimtry 
about  cutting  the  fat  out  of  the  Feder- 
al bureaucracy.  Here  is  one  piece  of 
legislation  that  can  give  some  concrete 
meaalng  to  that  tough  talk.  I,  for  one. 
wholeheartedly  support  it.« 

•  Mr.  ACKERBCAN.  Ui.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  607.  the 
Cost-Savings  Disclosure  Awards  Ex- 
tension Act.  This  important  measure 
would  once  again  grant  authority  to 
agencies  to  present  awards  to  Federal 
employees  who  disclose  waste,  fraud, 
or  mismanagement  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Since  this  power  expired  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  the  Government 
has  been  unable  to  give  cash  bonuses 
to  those  diligent  Federal  workers 
whose  sharp  eyes  have  helped  reduce 
the  national  deficit. 

I  commend  Representative  Schrob- 
OKR  for  reintroducing  this  bill.  The 
Cost-Savings  Disclosure  Program,  by 
aU  accounts,  is  a  cost-effective  Federal 
Initiative.  According  to  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Service,  through  October 
1984.  seven  Federal  employees  had  re- 
ceived awards  totaling  $6,100  for  dis- 
closures that  have  saved  over  $960,000. 
That's  a  rate  of  return  of  which  we 
can  aU  be  proud. 

This  legislation  should  be  quickly 
passed  by  the  Congress,  and  signed 
into  law.  AU  Federal  agencies  should 
strive  to  make  greater  use  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  bill  before  us  today  extends  the 
dlsdosiure  awards  to  members  of  our 


armed  servicea— an  extremely  timely 
move,  given  the  concern  we  all  have 
for  extracting  greater  efficiency  from 
our  defense  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time  of  soaring 
Federal  deficito.  it  is  essential  that  we 
get  maximum  value  for  every  doUmr 
we  spend.  This  legislation  wiU  help  us 
achieve  that  critical  goal.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  measure.* 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TKATiCAifT).  The  quetUon  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  ScBBonm]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill.  H  Jl.  607. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that. 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  S.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


ANNOUNCEMENTBT  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  both  motions 
to  stispend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5.  nile  I.  the  Chair  wlU  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  pos^wned  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order 

HJl.  1096.  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
H.R.  607.  by  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  Chair  wlU  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  the  second  electronic 
vote. 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  AND 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
biU.  H.R.  1096. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
WoLPi]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  1096.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  391.  najrs 
25.  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  14] 


Alexmnder 

Anderson 

Andrews 


YEAS-SQl 

Annunsio 

AnUiony 

Applegmte 

Aspln 

AtUns 


AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bateman 


Bates 

Font  (MI) 

MacKay 

Bedell 

Ford(TN) 

Manton 

Bellaiaaa 

Ftovlcr 

Maikey 

Bennett 

Frank 

Marlenee 

BaaUey 

ptanklln 

Martin  (NT) 

Bereuter 

Frost 

Martlnea 

Bennan 

Fuqua 

MUml 

BCTttl 

Oallo 

Mavroulea 

BlaiSl 

QtnitL 

Mawnll 

BlUrakls 

Oaydos 

McCain 

MOW 

OeJdsMon 

MeCsndleB 

Oekas 

MeCoUum 

Boland 

Oepliardt 

MeCurdy 

BooerlTN) 

OibboM 

M«2>ade 

Baalor(ia) 

Oilman 

McBwen 

rtrmt^mr 

Olnsricli 

MeOratb 

BonU 
Bmm 

Olickman 

OOBHlM 

McBush 
MeKmiMi 

BeueiMr 

Ooodjtos 

McKtamey 

Boxer 

OOPQOO 

MdfUlan 

Brsauz 

Oradioon 

Meyers 

Broomfteld 

Gray  (PA) 

Mka 

Brown  (CA) 

Orson 

Michel 

BnqrhiU 

Orea 

Mikutakl 

Bnwe 

Orotberg 

Miller  (CA) 

Bryant 

OuarinI 

Miller  (OB) 

Burton  (CA> 

Ounderson 

Miller  (WA) 

Burton  (Df) 

aaU(OB) 

Minete 

BalLSam 

Mit»htn 

BjrroB 

BamUton 

Meakley 

f!»n«iMti 

HammerachmMt  MoUnari 

Campbell 

Hartnett 

Mani^^^Ti 

Carney 

Hawkins 

carper 

Hayes 

Ckrr 

Hefner 

Moon 

OiimWrr 

Beftel 

ChappeU 

Bendon 

MaRtaB(CT) 

Chappie 

Henry 

Man1soa(WA> 

Clay 

Bertel 

MriMk 

Cllnter 

BUer 

Murphy 

OoaU 

iinn« 

Murtha 

Ooelho 

Bopkins 

Myors 

rmtwian  (MO) 

Bofton 

Matcher 

OolananCTX) 

Bowmrd 

Neal 

fmlMmtm 

Boyer 

Nelsaa 

Conte 

Bubbard 

Nichols 

Oonyen 

Buckaby 

Nowak 

Cooper 

Bushes 

OVrlen 

rVigKM.. 

Bunter 

Oakar 

Courter 

Butto 

Oberstar 

Coyne 

Byde 

Obey 

Crockett 

Ireland 

OUn 

Daniel 

Jaeobs 

Ortla 

Garden 

Jeffords 

Owens 

Dasdile 

JenkliM 

Osley 

Daub 

Jofaneon 

Packard 

DaflB 

Jones  (NO 

Fanetu 

delaOarM 

Jones  (OK) 

Parrti 

Delluma 

Jones  (TM) 

Faahayan 

Derrick 

KanJonU 

rtiast 

DeWlne 

Penny 

DteUnaon 

Kasleh 

Pepper 

Dicks 

Perkins 

DtaweU 

Kemp 

Petri 

DtoOuanU 

Kenndly 

Ptekle 

Dtaoo 

Klldee 

Porter 

DonneUy 

Kleciaa 

PHee 

Dorsan(ND) 

Kdbe 

Pursdl 

Daman  (CA) 

Kostmayer 

Qumen 

Dowdy 

Kramer 

RabaU 

Downey 

laFalee 

Raiwel 

Dreler 

lACOmATllUO 

Ray 

Duncan 

lAtte 

Retula 

DurWn 

Leach  (IA> 

Reld 

Dwyer 

lieath(TX) 

Rlehardson 

Dyaally 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ridse                 ^ 

Dyson 

Lehman  (FL) 

RiiMldo 

Bvly 

Leiand 

Ritter 

Bckert(NT) 

l«nt 

Roberts 

■dsar 

LeTin(MI) 

Robinson 

Bdwards(CA) 

LeTine(CA) 

Rodino 

BdwardB(OK) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roe 

ftnersuu 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roemer 

BigUsh 

Ufhtfoot 

Rocers 

Brdrnch 

Liptaiskl 

Rose 

BvansdA) 

Uvlnfston 

Rostenkowskl 

Brans  (n.) 

Uoyd 

Roth 

FkweU 

Loeffler 

Roukema 

nolo 

Lott 

Rowland  (CT) 

Peichan 

Rowland  (OA) 

Fiedler 

Lowry(WA) 

Roybal 

nsh 

Lu)aa 

Ruaso 

nippo 

Luken 

8abo 

Plorio 

Lundlne 

Bavase 

PocUetU 

Lungren 

Sazton 

Foley 

Mack 

Schaefer 

Seheuer 

Schneider 

Sehrocder 

Sehuette 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Seiberllnc 

Ocnecnbrcnner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorsU 


Spratt 

StOetmaln 

Stacters 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stranc 

Stratton 


Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Siaufhter 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spenoe 


Archer 
Armey 


Barton 

Brown  (CO) 

Cheney 

Cobey 

Coble 

Combest 


Ackerman 

Boehlert 

Boulter 


Crane 

Bckart(OB) 


Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrleelU 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vender  Jact 

Vento 

Viadoaky 

Volkmer 

NAYS-25 

Cralc 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Fields 

Ball.  Ralph 

Bansen 

Kindnem 

Monson 

NIeison 


NOT  VOTINO— 16 

FBsoeU 

n«nael 

Gray  (Hi) 

Batcher 

Bolt 

Kolter 


Vucanovich 

Walsrcn 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wricht 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tales 

Tatron 

Tounc(AK> 

Toung  (FL) 

Tount  (MO) 

Ztrhr" 


Rudd 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Stump 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Weber 


COST  SAVINGS  DISCLOSURE 
AWARDS  EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pendtaig  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  607. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  moUim  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  fran  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROBDBRl  that  the  House  suQiend 
the  rules  and  pass  the 'bill.  HA.  607, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  413.  nays 
1,  not  voting  18.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  IS] 
TZAB-41S 


Uvlncstoo 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowety  (CA) 

LowTy(WA) 


Packard 
PanetU 


Snyder 
Solarx 


Paafaayan 


Penny 
Pepper 


Spenee 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stanen 


Maikey 
Martawe 

Martin  (NT) 


Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Prtoe 

PnrseU 

QuOlen 


Stanpetand 

Stark 

Stmliolm 


Mavroules 


Ray 

Resula 

Rdd 

mehardaon 

RMse 


MeOoDum 
McCnrdy 


Ritter 
RoberU 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Applesate 

Archer 

Aapin 

Atkins 

AuOoin 

Tlartham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 


Cooper 

Oouchlln 

Oourter 

Coyne 

Cralc 

Crockett 

DanM 

nannimeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 


MeOrath 


Goodlinc 

Oordon 


Roe 

Roen 

Ropets 


Davis 

delaOaiHi 
DeLay 
Dellums 


Gray  (PA) 

Grsen 

Grcss 

Orotberg 

Ouerlni 

Ounderson 

Ban  (OB) 

Ban.  Ralph 

BalLSam 


Rostenkowaki 
Roth 


Meyers 
mea 

Mlchd 


r(CA) 
r(OH) 
MUlerrWA) 


Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (OA) 
Roybal 
Rudd 


MItchdl 
MOakley 


Savage 


Sdiaefer 


Demne 


Martin  (IL) 
Stark 


BedeU 


a  1430 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Lainos  for, 
with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  WEBER  and  Mr.  RALPH  M. 
HALL  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay."  

Mr.  HEFNER  and  Mr.  HEFTEL  of 
Hawaii  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

BUirakis 

BUley 

Boggs 


Dicks 

DiiWdl 

DloGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dargan(ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 


Hartnett 
Hayes 
HrfnfT 
Beftd 


MOody 
Moore 


Sehuette 
Schulw 
Sdiumer 
SeHieiUng 


Vucanovich 
Walgren 


Weber 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I.  the  Chair  annoimces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  taken  on 
the  additional  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings. 


Boner  (TN) 
Baniar(MI) 
Bonker 
Bofski 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhiU 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (Df) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
CampbeU 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
ChappeU 
Cli^ipie 
Cheney 
Clay 
CUnger 
CoaU 
Cobey 
Coble 
CoeUio 

Coleman  (MO) 
(Coleman  (TX) 
CoUins 
Combest 
Conte 
C(myers 


Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

■sriy 

;(OH) 
I  (NT) 


(CA) 
(OK) 


BvansdA) 
i(IL) 


Henry 

Bertel 

BUer 

wmfa 

Hopkins 

Hocton 

Howard 

Hoycr 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Irdand 


MaRlaan(CT) 
i(WA) 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Natcher 
Neal 
Ndson 
Nichols 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shdby 

Shumway 

Shuster 


Whttehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whlttcn 


Wbth 


Jeffords 


Nowak 

O'Bilen 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

CMin 

Ortls 


Jones  (NC> 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 
Kanjorrid 
Kaptur 
Kasleh 


snjanrtiT 
Sisiiky 
Skeen 
Skdton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (IA> 
Smith  (NB> 
Smith  (NH) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith,  Robert 


Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wrteht 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 

ToimcCAK) 

Toung  (FU 

Toung  (MO> 

Zachan 


Oxiey 


NAY8-1 


Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florio 

Potfietu 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 


Kemp 

Kenneily 

KUdee 


Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 


NOTVOTINO-18 

Arkrrnian 

Ford  (MI) 

I^ntos 

Boehlert 

IftfsmA 

t.»l«»wi 

Bosoo 

Gray(IL) 

Madigan 

Boulter 

Hatcher 

Martin  (lU 

Crane 

Hawkins 

Raiwel 

FkseeU 

Bolt 

Seheuer 

LaFakx 
Lagomaiaino 


Fuqua 

OaUo 

Garda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olickman 


Leach  (lA) 
Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
LduBan(FD 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levine(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 
Ughtfoot 


D  1440 

Mr.  COBETY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  the  way  to  the 
floor  and  was  here  too  late  to  be  re- 
corded on  the  bill.  H  J%.  1096. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Ricoao  show  that 
had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
aye  on  H.R.  1096. 


D  1450 

WREATH-LAYING  CEREMONY  AT 
THE  WASHINOTON  MONX7MENT 
ON  FRIDAY.  FEBRUARY  22.  1985 


UMI 


Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  procram 
of  the  wreath-lajring  ceremony  at  the 
Washington  Monument  on  Friday. 
February  22.  the  birthday  of  Oeorge 
Washington,  and  the  remaiics  of  the 
two  Members  representing  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Slavohrb].  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
RoBiHsoin.  be  inserted  in  today's  Coif- 

GMSSIOItALRaOOHp. 

The  SPEAKZ31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Wuath-Latwo  CnsMOirr:  PnauAiT  33. 
IMS 

PaiSIODIT  4a»B«  WASHZmiTOR  StSBO  n>TM- 
DAT  AMinvnSABT  AMD  WASHUIUTOll  MOin;- 
MBIT    lOOTH    AinnvnSA«T    or    MDICATIOII. 

WASHiNGTOM  ifoinnfBrr,  wASHinuroii.  d.c. 

10:30  Kjn.— ParUcipanU  and  Membera  of 
the  Wuhlnston  National  Monument  Socie- 
ty Hiemble  in  Monument  waltlnc  room. 

11:00  Ejn.— Preeentation  of  ColorK  Joint 
Aimed  Servioes  Color  Ouard. 

Welcome:  Master  of  Ceremonies— Mr. 
LoweU  V.  Sturgill.  Anlrtant  Secretary. 
Washington  National  Monument  Society. 

Remark*:  Mr.  RuMell  E.  Train.  Firat  Vice 
President.  Waahlngton  National  Monument 
Society. 

Remarks:  Mr.  Manua  J.  Fish,  Regional  Di- 
rector, National  Capital  Region.  National 
Park  Service,  17.8.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  D.  French 
Slaughter,  Jr.,  VA.  House  of  Repreaenta- 
Uves,  Seventh  District,  Virginia. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Tommy  Robin- 
ion.  VS.  House  of  Repreaentatlves.  Second 
District.  Arkansas. 

The  wreath  of  the  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Hon.  D.  French  Slaughter,  Jr., 
and  Hon.  Tommy  Robinson. 

The  wreath  of  the  Washington  National 
Monument  Society:  Mr.  Russell  E.  Train. 

The  wreath  of  the  National  Park  Service: 
Mr.  Manus  J.  Fish. 

11:30  ajn.— Taps  and  retiring  of  colors. 

TUBUTB  TO  OSOSOS  WaSHIMOTOH 

Mr.  Slauohrk.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hon- 
ored to  be  among  partldpanU  at  ceremonies 
at  the  Washington  Monument  on  February 
32d.  to  pay  tribute  to  the  3S3rd  birthday  of 
our  country's  first  President,  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  to  mark  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Monument's  dedication. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  informal  remarks  on 
that  occasion.  Washington's  greatness  made 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  future  of 
our  young  country.  It's  hard  to  visiuUlae 
what   would   have   happened   without   his 


strength,  wisdom,  experience  snd  good  Judg- 
ment. 

Oeorge  Washington  had  numerous  ties  to 
Virginia's  Seventh  Congressional  District 
that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. Part  of  his  childhood  was  spent  on  a 
farm  near  nederlcksburg  In  Stafford 
County.  He  served  as  the  first  County  Sur- 
veyor for  Culpeper  County.  In  a  military  ca- 
pacity before  and  during  the  n«neh  and 
Indian  War.  be  served  western  Virginia  In 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  around  Winchester, 
and  In  western  Pennsylvania.  He  served  in 
the  colonial  legislature  of  Virginia,  repre- 
senting nvderiek  County. 

His  broad  travel  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
people  in  all  sections  of  the  Colonies  provid- 
ed him  with  more  varied  experience  than 
virtually  any  other  dtlaen  of  his  time.  No 
one  knew  the  people  of  the  Colonies  so  well 
as  Washington  did,  and  that  knowledge, 
allied  with  his  experence  and  his  good  Judg- 
ment, helped  to  preserve  our  young  country 
through  a  time  when  its  independence  was 
precarious. 

In  all  of  bis  great  services  to  our  country, 
Wsshlngton.  to  note  his  own  words  In  other 
drcumstanoes,  raised  a  standard  to  which 
the  "wise  and  honest  can  repair." 

RSMAIXS  ST  CONSSSBSaiAII  TOIOfT  F.  ROSDI- 

soN  AT  Osoaos  Washuhiius's  Wssath- 
Latdto  CsuMOinr,  FkaauAKT  33. 19M 
It  la  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  my  dls- 
tlngulshed  colleague,  Mr.  Slaughter,  and 
our  distinguished  guests  to  pay  tribute  snd 
show  again  our  respect  for  the  man  and  the 
monument  whose  birthday  and  anniversary 
we  celebrate  today. 

This  monument  whose  100th  snnlversary 
we  acknowledge  today,  soars  above  the  sky- 
line of  our  nation's  capital,  drawing  the  eye 
of  visitor  and  native  alike,  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  George  Washington.  This  nation 
has  never  been  short  on  gwatnesi  Whether 
we  consider  the  oontributloos  of  those  Im- 
migrants who  brought  tbelr  courage  and 
strength  to  this  land  or  we  look  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  own  native  sons  we 
find  standing  taU  among  the  giants  of  our 
country's  history— Oeorge  Washington.  As 
gentleman  farmer,  bustnessman,  soldier  snd 
President.  George  Washington  sought  to 
serve  an  emerging  nation.  His  high  stand- 
ards are  the  yardstick  by  which  we  measure 
public  service  and  his  deep  love  of  country 
strikes  a  responsive  cord  within  each  Ameri- 
can. 

I  understand  that  when  the  idea  of  a 
monument  to  George  Washington  was  first 
proposed,  the  plsns  and  drawings  that  were 
submitted  for  review  ranged  from  the 
simple  tribute  we  see  today  to  opulent  struc- 
tures replete  with  columns  and  curlicues. 
Those  Intricate,  overdone  edifloes  woe  re- 
jected for  the  dean,  lean  lines  that  serve  ss 
thU  city's  focal  point  I  find  this  obelisk— 
whose  color  changes  as  the  Maryland 
marble  from  which  It  Is  constructed  plays 
with  and  reflecU  the  day's  llght-a  fitting 
monument  for  a  man  of  simple,  enduring 
Ideals. 

I  am  privileged  to  stand  at  the  base  of  the 
monument  to  a  great  man  which  serves  as 
both  a  physical  landmark  for  this  dty  and  a 
spiritual  landmark  for  this  nation. 


TRIBDTE  TO  KEITH  F. 
MAINLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MtniTHA]  is  recognised  for  6  minutes. 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Bpt^kitt,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  it  is  indeed  an  ex- 
treme pleasure  to  take  time  to  honor 
one  of  the  finest  persons  I  have  met  in 
my  lifetime,  and  a  man  whose  record 
of  public  service  is  in  the  highest  tra- 
dition of  American  patriotism. 

I  am  referring  to  Keith  Mainland, 
who  serving  in  his  role  as  the  eighth 
clerk  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  made  the  job  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  much  easier  to 
accomplish  and  less  tedious. 

There  was  never  a  time  that  Keith 
was  not  available  to  answer  any  and 
all  questions  for  all  members  of  this 
cmnmittee  covering  issues  from  agri- 
culture to  defense  and  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  professionalism. 

As  you  may  know.  Keith  served  as  a 
flrst  lieutenant  in  tht  USMC  on  active 
duty  from  September  195S  to  July 
1955,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  as  a  colo- 
nel in  the  USMCR.  he  is  a  person  with 
whom  I  would  have  been  proud  to 
serve. 

Keith  came  to  the  Committee  from 
the  OSA.  and  learned  much  from  a 
peracm  who  was  a  giant  both  physical- 
ly and  mentally,  the  Honorable  Al 
Thomas  of  Texas. 

Besides  being  a  tremendous  help  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Ctmunittee, 
Keith  is  also  a  devoted  husband  to  his 
wife,  Sandra,  and  devoted  father  to  his 
two  children.  Kirk,  who  attends 
Oeorge  Mason  University,  and  Mar- 
lene.  his  daughter,  who  is  attending 
OeorglA  Tech  on  a  basketball  scholar- 
ship. 

Keith  will  always  be  missed  for  his 
cheerful  disposition,  intelligence,  and 
assistance.  His  devotion  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  our  Nation,  will  be  treasured  and  re- 
member«d  alwasrs. 

Members  of  Congress.  I  am  proud  to 
call  as  my  friend,  a  great  American 
and  an  individual  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
honoring.  Keith  Mainland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  «t  this  point  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan^ 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
spcsdal  order  on  behalf  of  Keith  Main- 
land, the  retiring  chief  clerk  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Keith  is  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of 
Oovenunent  service.  His  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  and  hence  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  have  saved 
billions  of  dollars,  have  contributed  to 
the  betterment  of  our  coimtry.  and  we 
all  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  and  commend  him 
for  having  this  special  order  in  order 


to  recognize  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  this  Congress  who  has  been 
chief  counsel  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  lo  these  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Keith  has  done  an  out- 
standing job.  is  a  perceptive  and  intel- 
ligent man.  He  deserves  the  highest 
accolades  of  this  body,  that  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  that  of 
the  people  of  this  country  for  his  dedi- 
cation, hard  work  honesty,  and  decen- 
cy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Keith  and 
wish  him  a  happy,  happy  another  50 
years. 

Mr.  MX7RTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  and  for  taking  this  time  in  order  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  outstanding  work  of  Keith  F. 
BSainland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
weU-deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Keith  F. 
Mainland  on  his  departure  as  the  chief 
clerk  and  staff  director  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr. 
Mainland  served  proudly  in  the  U.S. 
BCarine  Corps  for  2  years  on  active 
duty  and  first  entered  civilian  Oovem- 
ment  service  In  1950.  He  was  first  v>- 
pointed  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee staff  on  BCarch  1,  1962,  and 
served  on  the  committee  staff  in  vari- 
ous positions  until  being  selected  to 
take  the  position  of  chief  clerk  and 
staff  director  in  1972.  His  retlranent 
maiiu  the  conclusion  of  28  years  of 
honorable  Government  service  with  23 
of  those  years  being  served  as  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Keith  is  only  the  eighth  person  to 
serve  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  during  its  120-year 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Keith  has  served  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  American 
people  with  distinction  and  is  well  de- 
serving of  the  praise  he  is  receiving 
here  today.  One  of  Keith's  outstand- 
ing quaUties  is  the  capacity  for  just 
plain  hard  work.  Keith  has  spent 
many  long  days,  nights,  and  weekends 
at  the  Capitol  under  high  pressure  sit- 
uations to  complete  the  Important 
budget  work  of  the  Congress.  He  has 
always  displayed  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
fessionalism under  conditions  that 
were  frequently  hectic. 

He  has  exercised  sound  judgment  in 
all  situations  and  he  exemplifies  the 
ideal  of  a  professional  staff  member, 
serving  Members  of  both  political  par- 
ties with  complete  impartiality. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. I  want  to  thank  Keith  for  his  in- 
valuable service  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  United  States  and  I  wish  him 
every  happiness  in  the  coming  years. 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Idrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  thank  him  for 
taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  SpMtker.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  pairing  tribute 
to  Keith  Mainland  for  his  long  and 
loyal  service  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  this  House,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
two  special  observations  about  the 
quality  of  his  service. 

First,  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  the  finest  staff  in  either 
body.  I  can  say  this  without  fear  of 
contradiction  or  qualification.  This 
fine  support  staff  is  due  to  Keith  and 
several  others  on  the  committee  who 
have,  over  the  years,  made  a  concerted 
and  conscientious  effort  to  recruit  ca- 
pable and  highly  motivated  individuals 
to  work  for  the  committee  and  to 
ensure  that  they  were  trained  to  meet 
its  needs.  The  public  does  not  see  the 
dedicated  work  of  these  individuals 
but  the  product  of  their  efforts  is  the 
effective  managonent  of  Federal  pro- 
grams with  cost  savings  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Second,  Keith  has  been  a  coopera- 
tive and  caring  individual  with  wh<nn 
to  worii  for  Members  and  our  persmial 
staff  members.  He  is  always  attentive 
to  our  needs  and  eager  to  work  with  us 
to  resolve  our  concerns. 

Keith  wUl  be  missed,  but  he  deserves 
the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  this 
House  and  his  fellow  countrymen  for 
piling  the  institutions  of  American 
democracy  wort  to  serve  the  people. 

I  wish  Keith  and  his  wife,  Sandy, 
much  happiness  for  many  years  to 
come  and  many  pleasant  and  relaxing 
times  fishing  at  their  lakehouse. 

Mr.  BfURTHA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  from  TrfMilsiana. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Fsnol. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  this  spe- 
cial order  in  honor  of  our  friend. 
Keith  Mainland.  Keith  has  been  chief 
clerk  and  staff  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  since  1972.  and 
is  now  retiring  from  Government  serv- 
ice. 

Keith  has  served  his  country  well- 
first  as  a  marine,  who  spent  many 
months  in  the  field  in  Korea,  and  then 
many  years  in  civilian  service  to  the 
Government  at  the  General  Services 
Administration  and.  for  the  last  23 
years,  with  the  committee. 

Here  is  a  man  who  exemplifies  the 
best  notion  of  what  we  call  "public 
servant."  He  has  been  a  tireless  per- 
former, and  one  who  has  been  looked 
up  to  and  respected  by  the  profession- 
al staffs  all  over  the  HllL 

The  members  of  the  committee,  the 
leadership,  and  many  others  through- 
out the  House  and  Senate  regularly 
consulted  with  Keith  for  his  advice 
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and  his  perspective  on  appropriations 
matters. 

His  advice  was  always  sincerely 
given— his  perfective  sound  and  ob- 
jective. His  leadership  of  an  outstand- 
ing staff  of  peers  is  well  known  and 
highly  praised. 

Keith  has  always  shown  pride  in  his 
service  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— and  he  has  somehow  been  able 
to  balance  that  service  with  his  love 
and  concern  for  his  lovely  family:  his 
wife.  Sandy:  and  his  two  children. 
Klrt  and  Marlene. 

We  shall  miss  Keith.  But  we  wish 
him  much  continued  ludi.  success,  and 
good  health.  And  a  nice,  big  bass  every 
now  and  then. 


D  1500 


KEITH  F.  MAINLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnnn  Maryland  CMr.  Hotcb]  is 
recogniaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  learned 
early  cm  in  my  career  as  a  legislator 
that  a  good  staffer  could  be  worth  his 
wd^t  in  gold.  And  Keith  Mainland, 
the  recently  retired  deiic  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aiwnvriatlons,  represented 
a  good  170  punds  of  pure  gold. 

I  feel  somewhat  sorry  for  mys^. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  I  am  losing,  in 
one  tetatt,  Keith's  good  counseL  When 
I  joined  the  Approivlations  Commit- 
tee I  spent  a  good  bit  of  time  with 
Keith.  It  was  Keith  and  his  staff  as 
much  as  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
taught  me  the  traditions,  the  rules, 
the  nuances,  and  process  of  the  Amao- 
priations  committee.  I  hope  that 
Keith  enjoyed  educating  me  as  much 
as  I  enjoyed  learning.  He  has  an  in- 
credible love  for  and  appreciation  of 
the  appropriations  prooeas.  He  has  a 
grasp  of  the  history  of  the  committee 
that  is  rivaled  by  only  the  chairman 
and  some  of  the  committee's  tmoim 
memt>ei«.  He  tolerated  political  pos- 
turing because  he  had  to  but  he  drove 
his  staff  and.  in  fact,  influenced  the 
members  to  regard  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess as  an  extranely  serious  effort  re- 
quiring hard  work,  doee  examination, 
healthy  skepticism,  and  timely  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  think  that 
Keith  Mainland  completely  left  the 
Marine  Corps  in  1955  because  he  cer- 
tainly brought  a  lot  of  It  with  him  into 
the  A]H>ropriatkHis  CcHnmlttee.  While 
the  Appropriations  Ccnnmlttee  mark- 
ups are  not  exactly  armed  conflicts. 
Keith's  Korean  conflict  experience 
had  prepared  him  well  for  the  rhetori- 
cal enemy,  the  jurisdictional  dilutes, 
and  the  jealous  generals.  It  had  also 
prepared  him  vrell  to  deal  with  green 
scouts  such  as  myself. 

First  Lieutenant  Mainland  gave  good 
counsel  from  the  appropriations  war 
room  off  the  House  floor.  Keith 
woriced  at  a  large  conference  table  in 
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the  room  which,  at  times,  resembles 
the  chapter  room  of  a  college  fraterni- 
ty. And  if  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  some  fraternal  and  sororal  as- 
pecto  to  it.  then  Keith  was  the  staff 
equivalent  of  the  fraternity  president. 

Keith,  like  a  good  marine,  had  UtUe 
tolerance  for  those  who  did  not  attend 
to  their  duty.  Consequently,  he  was 
constantly  urginc  all  of  us  to  focus  on 
the  overall  picture  and  I  tough  on  the 
committee's  associate  staff  whose  con- 
cerns were  sometimes  not  the  more  pa- 
rochial. He  once  explained  to  one  of 
my  associate  staffers  that  the  associ- 
ate staff  was  solely  responsible  for  the 
Nation's  deficit.  While  that  comment 
can  be  written  off  as  tounge-in-cheek 
exaggeration,  it  tells  a  lot  about  a  man 
who  dedicated  his  public  life  to  his 
country— first  to  defend  it.  and  later  to 
help  manage  it  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
fashion.  Keith  Mainland  is  tough,  he 
is  a  professional,  he  is  fair,  and  hs  is 
everything  that  any  chairman  on  tliis 
HiU  would  want  in  a  staff  director. 

Keith  also  has  an  excellent  capacity 
for  putting  things  into  perspective. 
While  he  was  clearly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  staffers  on  the  Hill,  few 
would  even  recognize  Ytifxi  walking 
down  the  street.  Despite  his  impor- 
tance as  a  staffer,  Keith  handled  him- 
self with  humility,  respect,  and  a  high 
degree  of  professionalism.  I  only  had  3 
years  to  benefit  from  Keith  liCain- 
land's  good  counsel.  I  envy  those  who 
have  known  him  longer  and  regret 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  did  not 
get  to  know  him.  Most  of  all.  I  thank 
him  for  his  unselfish  and  dedicated 
service  to  this  country  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  Join  my 
colleagues  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  Keith  Mainland  on  his  re- 
tirement. Keith  has  served  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  22  years 
and  has  been  the  clerk  and  staff  direc- 
tor since  October  1972. 

During  my  first  term  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
being  elected  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  I  found  Keith  to  be 
very  helpful.  He  knows  the  rules  and 
parliamentary  procedures  of  the 
House  probably  better  than  any  other 
staff  person  on  the  Hill,  and  he  was 
alwasrs  available  to  offer  counsel  and 
advice.  There  is  no  question  that 
during  his  tenure  with  the  committee 
he  has  demonstrated  his  valuable  res- 
ervoir of  competence  and  experience. 
I'm  sure  that  many  of  his  finest  quali- 
ties were  learned  during  his  service 
with  the  Marine  Corps  where  he  was  a 
first  lieutenant  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge. 

If  there  are  two  words  to  describe 
Keith,  they  are  "service"  and  "loyal- 


ty." This  truly  applies  to  Keith  who  is 
known  for  his  unquestioned  loyalty  to 
the  chairman  and  the  committee. 

Keith,  I  want  to  wish  you  happiness, 
success  and  good  health  in  your  retire- 
ment. Tou  can  be  proud  of  your  career 
with  the  committee,  and  we  share  that 
pride  with  you. 

BiooBAPHT  or  Kbith  p.  IfAmjun 

ElKhth  Clerk  of  the  Committee  sinoe  Its 
establlihment  In  18«5. 

Bom  Elcln.  nilnois,  January  14, 19S2. 

Part-time  work  for  AAP  from  July  1948  to 
August  1949. 

Onuluated  from  WMhlncton-Lee  Hlch 
School  in  Arlincton.  VA— 1949. 

Oraduated  from  Northwestern  University 
with  BA  In  BuslneH  Administration— June 
1953. 

Marine  Con»— enlisted  in  reserves  in 
March  1951. 

Commisrioned  2nd  Lieutenant  In  July 
1953— dlacbarged  as  1st  Lieutenant  In  July 
1955. 

Sales  representative  for  Proctor  and 
Oamble.  Jan.  19S*-1958. 

OSA  budget  analyst  Oct.  1958  to  1963 
when  he  was  detailed  to  Committee  on  Jan- 
uary 23. 1962. 

Appointed  to  Committee  staff  March  1, 
1962  by  Clialmian  Clarence  Cannon  of  Mls- 
■ouri.  and  served  with  wliat  is  now  tlie 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
under  Chairman  Al  Thomas  of  Texas. 

Appointed  Clerk  of  the  Committee  by 
Chairman  George  Mahon  of  Texas  in  Octo- 
ber 1972. 

Married  to  the  former  Sandra  (Sandy) 
Wadknr.  has  two  children:  Kirk,  who  at- 
tends George  Mason  University:  Marlene. 
who  attends  Georgia  Tech  on  a  '^-^T4kt^ 
scholarship. 

Has  maintained  a  vacation  tuwne  on  Lake 
Louisa  In  Central  Virginia,  wliere  be  may  be 
expected  to  be  found  with  increastng  regu- 
larity flslilng  snd  enjoying  life. 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  LogrrtCB]. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  honor— 
and  some  regret— that  I  riae  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Keith  Mainland,  chief 
clerk  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, on  the  oocailon  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

Keith  is  truly  one  of  our  own— and 
one  of  the  finest  public  servants  in  the 
history  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  of  this  body.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  committee  staff  in 
1962  by  Chairman  Cazmon  and  elevat- 
ed to  the  position  of  chief  clerk  by  my 
Texas  colleague.  George  Mahon,  in 
October  1972.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
Keith  retire,  but  take  some  comfort 
that  his  posiUon  is  being  filled  by  Fred 
Mohrman,  a  veteran  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  a  man  cut  from 
the  Mainland  cloth. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with 
Keith  Mainland  since  1972  in  a  slight- 
ly different  context  than  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee— flrst  as  a  member  of  a  leg- 
islative team  in  the  other  body,  as 
Deputy  for  Congressional  Affairs  at 


the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  as  ^jedal  Assistant  for  Legislative 
Affairs  under  President  Gerald  Ford. 
While  Keith  and  I  did  not  always  see 
eye  to  eye  on  the  issues.  I  can  person- 
ally attest  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  top- 
notch  professional,  an  honorable  man, 
and  a  noble  adversary. 

Keith  will  sorely  be  missed  by  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Members  of  the 
House.  We  wish  him  well  as  he  retires 
to  his  home  and  family  in  niral  Virgin- 
ia. He  is  a  man  who  has  served  this 
House  well  and  a  man  who  I  am  proud 
to  call  colleague  and  friend. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  RuoDl. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
gentleman  hi  aocoUules  for  Keith 
Mainland  as  he  retires  from  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  done  a  great  Job  across- 
the-board,  across  partisan  lines  in  serv- 
ing the  committee,  serving  this  Con- 
gress. His  wisdom  has  been  appreciat- 
ed by  all  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  committee  or  with  him.  I  per- 
sonally appreciate  his  wlllinmess  to 
remond  to  requests  on  an  even-handed 
scale  and  weight. 

I  wish  him  every  good  fortune  in  his 
future. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
WATKnrsl. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  know  Keith  Mainland  for  too  many 
years  since  I  was  able  to  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  last 
4.  But  I  have  always  been  impressed 
with  his  untiring  effort  to  do  a  Job  for 
the  otmunlttee. 

I  think  my  friend  from  Maryland 
stated  it  correctly.  Many  of  us  cannot 
do  the  Job  here  without  adequate  and 
very  qualified  professional  staff.  Keith 
Mainland  is  a  true  example  of  being  a 
professional.  He  has  dedicated  his  life 
basically  trying  to  be  of  service  here  in 
the  Congress.  On  many  occasions,  on 
late  hours,  all  night  long.  Keith  Main- 
land and  members  of  his  staff  were 
working  trying  to  meet  deadlines, 
trying  to  meet  the  concerns  and  the 
needs  of  Members  of  the  Congress  in 
order  to  try  to  provide  what  most  of  us 
felt  like  were  the  demands  and  con- 
cerns of  our  constituents  across  Amer- 
ica. 

This  is  truly  a  day  that  we  can 
salute  and  pay  tribute  to  Keith  iCain- 
land  for  his  outstanding  contribution 
not  only  to  this  Congress,  but  to  the 
citizens  across  the  United  States. 
•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  tii.  Keith  Mainland  on 
his  retirement,  and  in  lamenting  the 
loss  of  the  outstanding  staff  director 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 


I  have  known  Mr.  Mainland  for  Just 
2  years.  But  this  has  been  more  than 
enough  time  to  see  firsthand  his  dedi- 
cation, his  profound  depth  of  knowl- 
edge, and  his  astute  good  sense— all  of 
which  have  made  him  invaluable  to 
the  committee  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Mainland  has  represented  the 
finest  qualities  in  a  staff  member, 
lending  his  rare  expertise  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  his  country. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  retirement 
and  would  like  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  thanking  him  for  his  years 
of  invaluable  service.* 

•  Mr.  BOLLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Join  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  honoring  Keith 
Mainland  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment as  clerk  of  our  committee. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Keith  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  He  was  always  fair,  cour- 
teous, and  helpful.  He  never  sought 
the  limelight,  but  worked  diligently 
behind  the  scenes  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  our  committee.  In  times  of 
pressure  and  stress,  in  late-night  ses- 
sions and  weekend  conferences, 
throughout  the  turmoil,  Keith  re- 
mained calm,  collected,  competent, 
friendly,  and  reliable. 

Keith  first  Joined  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staff  in  March  1962, 
and  served  for  i^iproxlmately  10  Vi 
years  on  the  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Subcommittee  before  being  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  committee  by 
Chidrman  George  Mahon  in  October 
1972.  Therefore  his  total  service  on 
our  committee  totals  23  years. 

It  is  perhaps  understandable  that, 
after  this  period  of  time.  Keith  is  now 
Interested  in  moving  on  to  something 
else.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  we  regret  his  departure.  Keith 
has  been  a  true  public  servant  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  term.  Represent- 
ative government  simply  cannot  work 
without  the  dedicated  services  of  staff- 
ers like  Keith  Mainland.  We  thank 
him  for  his  contribution  to  our  com- 
mittee, to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  whole,  and  to  the  Nation.  We 
wish  him  well  for  the  future.* 

•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  honor  our  good  friend. 
Keith  BSalnland,  upon  his  retirement 
from  a  most  successful  career  of  gov- 
ernment service. 

As  clerk  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee since  1972.  Keith  has  managed 
this  conunittee  during  its  most  diffi- 
cult times.  Tet,  through  his  insight 
into  the  budget  process,  his  skill  at 
management,  and  his  many  significant 
contributions  to  the  Institution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Keith  has 
provided  most  able  leadership  to  this 
important  committee. 

Keith  has  earned  the  respect  of  the 
Members  and  staff  of  the  entire 
House.  His  reputation  for  excellence 
and  his  dedication  to  our  Nation  place 


him  at  the  forefront  of  those  who 
serve  the  citizens  of  America. 

I  personally  want  to  thank  Keith 
Mainland  for  his  untiring  and  unfail- 
ing assistance.  As  a  subconunittee 
chairman,  I  have  often  called  on  Keith 
and  he  has  been  a  continual  source  of 
sage  advice  and  counseL  I  shall  alwasrs 
be  grateful  to  him. 

I  wish  Keith  happiness  and  good 
health  In  his  well  deserved  retire- 
ment.* 

*  Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Keith 
Mainland  has  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  demanding  Jobs  in  this  dty.  He  Is 
about  to  retire  and  I  am  delighted  that 
we  are  taking  a  moment  today  to 
honor  him. 

Keith  has  many,  many  friends  from 
both  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  Cap- 
itol Building  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  am  one  of  them.  I  remember 
Keith  Mainland  from  his  earliest  days 
when  he  Joined  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  In  all  those 
years  he  had  been  the  very  peracmifl- 
cation  of  professionalism  and  excel- 
lence. As  a  clerk  of  the  full  committee 
for  the  past  12  years.  Keith  has  han- 
dled the  complexities  and  enormous 
responsibilities  that  the  Job  involves 
with  a  grace  and  effldency  that  are 
nothing  less  than  remarkable.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  legislative  inooess  are 
as  solid  and  genuine  as  anything  can 
be  and  I  can  tell  you  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  Is  In  his  debt. 

I  will  miss  him.  the  committee  wUl 
miss  him.  and  the  Congreis  wfll  miss 
him,  and  I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
wish  him  a  happy,  successful,  and  pro- 
ductive retlremqit.* 

*  Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  salut- 
ing Keith  Mainland  as  he  retires  as 
the  eighth  cleric  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  have  known  Keith  and 
worked  with  him  for  his  entire  tenure 
as  deik  and  it  has  been  a  very  apedal 
honor  and  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  him. 

Keith  was  a  student  of  and  a  i»od- 
uct  of  this  institutimi.  He  knows  and 
loves  the  HUL  Its  people.  More  than 
most.  Sure,  he  knew  the  Speaker,  the 
minority  leader,  the  leaders  of  both 
parties.  But,  he  also  knew  the  elevator 
operators  and  the  officers  <m  duty  In 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Some- 
how, for  example.  Keith  knew  that  a 
certain  Raybuin  Building  policemen 
would  appreciate  reading  an  obscure 
book,  written  In  Italian,  which  I  had 
received  as  a  gift. 

Although  Keith  had  more  seniority 
on  C^ltol  HiU  than  most  of  us,  he 
always  rose  out  of  respect  when  any 
Member  of  Congress  entered  his  office 
and  he  always  referred  to  Members  as 
"Mr."  or  "Mrs."  and  this  was  not  an 
affectation.  It  was  the  result  of  many 
years  of  training  and  belief  in  the  old 
school  wajrs. 


Although  the  power  brokers  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  frequently  sought  his 
advice,  Keith  was  even  more  flattered 
when  his  fishing  buddies  would  ask  for 
directions  to  the  best  fishing  hole  in 
Lake  Louisa. 

Keith,  once  and  always  a  marine, 
woriwd  behind  the  lines.  He  was 
always  uncomfortable  to  find  himoelf 
quoted  or  his  name  in  print.  Keith 
never  had  his  own  agenda.  He  only 
wanted  to  ensure  that  Members'  deci- 
sions were  implemented  as  qui^ly  and 
as  effectively  as  passible. 

Keith  wanted  the  trains  to  run  on 
ttane.  But.  he  also  wanted  them  to 
arrive  with  the  cargo  intact.  At  the 
same  time,  he  thrived  on  what  the  rest 
of  us  might  call  chaos  and  made  sense 
of  It. 

Aufwlednvehen.  Keith.  Thanks  to 
you— our  trains  are  stOl  on  track.* 
*  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
^leaker.  It  is  with  .regret  that  I  and 
my  coUeagues  say  farewell  to  the 
public  service  of  Keith  Mainland,  who 
Is  retiring  from  his  position  as  the 
eighth  clerk  of  the  House  Cmnmittee 
(m  Api»t>prlations. 

Keith  was  always  on  call  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  never  seemed  to 
be  quite  finished  with  committee  busi- 
ness. He  was  never  too  busy  to  listen 
and  respond  to  every  request— trivial 
(H- substantive. 

I  remember  well  in  the  last  few 
years  when  the  budget  process  was 
under  such  siege  working  wlUi  Keith 
Mainland,  gaunt  and  red-eyed  with  fa- 
tigue. He  could  always  hear  us  over 
the  hubbub  of  full  committee.  He 
always  had  time  to  guide  me  and  my 
staff  through  the  thickets  of  the  vp- 
prcHxr^tlmis  legislative  process.  He 
never  failed  to  appropriately  commu- 
nicate my  wishes  and  concerns,  faith- 
fully, swiftly,  and  accurately,  to  the 
chalnnan  and  to  my  colleagues.  In 
fact,  he  often  anticipated  my  requesto 
and  addressed  them  adequately  and 
with  considerattim.  always,  for  the 
feelings  of  others. 

On  Capitol  will,  it  Is  often  said  that 
congressional  staff  should  not  even  be 
seen— let  alone  heard.  Keith  Mainland 
was  cwikble  of  almost  total  invislMllty. 
The  Important  thing  was  that  he 
made  himself  known  through  his  serv- 
ice to  the  committee,  the  committee, 
and  the  committee— regardless  of  rank 
or  seniority  of  individual  membos 
who  sought  his  advice  and  guidance. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  find  it  astonishing 
that  Keith  Mainland  survived  in  his 
demanding  position  as  clerk  for  more 
than  12  years,  riidng  to  that  rank  after 
11  previous  years  on  the  committee 
staff. 

I  suqpect  that,  with  the  pace  in  Con- 
gress accelerating,  his  worthy,  astute, 
and  knowledgeable  successor.  Freder- 
ick G.  Mohrman.  will  be  under  increas- 
ing bum-out  pressure.  I  note,  however, 
that  Mr.  Mohrman  has  heea  on  the 
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committee  staff  for  more  than  10 
years  already,  and  so  perhaps  he  too 
has  learned  to  cope  with  the  personal- 
ities and  foibles  of  the  committee's 
able  and  dlstlngnlahed  members. 

So  to  Fred  Mohrman,  I  also  extend 
my  best  wishes  as  he  embarks  upon 
his  new  responsibilities— or  perhaps,  it 
should  be  condolences  as  he  faces  the 
inevitable  firestorms  of  controversies 
certain  to  sweep  our  committee. 

Keith  Mainland  met  such  turmoU 
with  patience,  imperturbable  calm, 
competence,  conscientiousness,  me- 
tlculousness.  and  good  humor.  His  was 
an  example  of  giant  proportions,  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  excellence  is  at- 
tainable under  even  often  the  most 
difficult  circumstances. 

Keith  Mainland,  a  naUve  of  Illinois, 
reportedly  will  be  found  with  increas- 
ingly regularity  at  his  home  on  Lake 
Louisa  in  central  Virginia.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  with  his  long,  long,  often  ir- 
regular hours,  his  family  will  realise 
how  much  his  committee  will  miss  him 
as  he  takes  up  this  opportunity  for 
fuller  participation  as  a  more  private 
person.  Truly.  Illinois'  loss  was  the 
committee's  gain— until  now. 

I  extend  aU  best  wishes  to  Keith,  to 
his  wife,  Sandra,  and  their  two  college- 
student  offspring.  Kirk  and  Marlene.* 

•  Mr.  BONER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
commemorating  the  retirement  of 
Keith  Mainland,  our  committee  clerk. 

Though  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  only  a  brief  time,  I 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  fine  woi^ 
that  Keith  performed  for  the  commit- 
tee. His  guidance,  as  well  as  patience, 
helped  me  become  familiar  with  the 
committee's  procedures  and  the  budg- 
et's Intricacies. 

Keith's  counsel  and  expertise  will  be 
missed  by  the  committee.  Based  on  my 
own  observations,  as  well  as  the  stories 
I  have  heard  from  other  members  of 
the  committee,  it  is  clear  that  Keith 
demonstrated  the  dedication  and  pro- 
fessionalism that  was  characteristic  of 
the  clerks  who  preceded  him.  Keith 
filled  the  large  shoes  left  by  his  prede- 
cessors. He  leaves  even  larger  shoes 
behind  for  all  those  who  succeed  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  bidding  Keith  fareweU.  I  Join  them 
in  wishing  Keith  and  his  family  the 
very  best  upon  his  retirement  from 
the  committee.* 

•  Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Keith  Mainland,  only  the  eighth  clerk 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee since  it  was  established  in  1865.  is 
retiring  and  moving  on  to  a  new 
career. 

As  a  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  can  say  with  all  sincerity 
Keith  dealt  with  minority  members 
fairly,  and  he  responded  to  our  con- 
cerns and  needs  on  every  occasion.  An 
historically  bipartisan  committee,  the 


House  Appropriations  Committee  over 
the  years  has  always  had  a  thoroughly 
professional  staff  that  serves  both  the 
majority  and  minority  in  excellent 
fashion.  Since  Joining  the  committee 
in  1980.  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  work  with  good  people  like  Keith 
and  the  staff  people  on  the  various 
subcommittees.  Keith  and  his  col- 
leagues have  always  made  my  work 
here  in  Congress  much  easier,  and 
they  have  been  an  Integral  part  In 
helping  me  fulfill  my  duties  to  the  dtl- 
sens  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  the  entire  State  of  LouUana. 
Keith,  thank  you.  We  will  miss  you. 
but  we  know  that  you  have  left  us  in 
good  hands.  Good  luck.* 

•  Bfr.  DWTER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  saluting  the  com- 
mittee's retiring  clerk  and  staff  direc- 
tor. Keith  Mainland.  Keith  is  retiring 
after  serving  the  committee— and  this 
Congress— for  23  years. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  Keith  have  oome 
to  value  his  experience  and  Judgment. 
As  the  committee's  eighth  clerk  since 
its  establishmoit  in  1885.  Keith  has  la- 
bored over  details  and  technicalities 
that  few  others  understand.  During 
the  5  years  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations I  have  come  to  reject 
Keith's  mastery  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  his  loyalty  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Keith  has  been  clerk  since  1972, 
diiring  a  watershed  period  of  the  com- 
mittee's history.  As  the  Members  are 
aware,  the  Budget  Impoundment  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  altered  the  com- 
mittee's responsibilities  and  the  entire 
appropriations  process.  Keith  has  pro- 
vided leadership  in  defining  the  com- 
mittee's new  responsibilities  and  ful- 
filling the  mandat,e  of  the  1974  act. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee is  unique  among  others  in  this 
House  because  the  staff  functions  as  a 
professional  staff— in  a  bipartisan 
manner.  As  clerk.  Keith  has  main- 
tained this  enviable  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  my  understanding 
that  Keith  intends  to  spend  his  new- 
found time  with  his  family  at  their 
home  on  Lake  Louisa  in  Virginia.  I 
want  to  thank  Keith  for  his  service  to 
the  committee,  and  to  wish  him  every 
happiness  in  retirement.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFPELL.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  paying  special  trib- 
ute to  Keith  Mainland,  who  is  retiring 
after  many  years  of  dedicated  service 
as  chief  clerk  and  staff  director  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  extend 
my  personal  appreciation  to  Keith  for 
his  kind  assistance  to  me,  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  shall  miss  him  and  his  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  expertise. 


Frior  to  his  career  with  the  commit- 
tee, the  1953  Northwestern  University 
graduate  served  as  a  1st  lieutenant 
with  the  Marines,  worked  in  private 
industry  and  for  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Keith  came  to  this 
committee  in  1982.  working  for  the 
late  Albert  Thomas  of  the  HUD  Sub- 
committee. He  then  worked  8  years  for 
Chairman  George  Mahon.  and  in  1972 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position. 
Wherever  he  goes.  Keith  exhibits  a 
special  talent  for  organisation  and  ex- 
cellence—always striving  to  achieve 
theM  goals  before  moving  to  his  next 
challenge. 

While  those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  knowing 
Keith  and  wortdng  with  him  for  the 
past  several  years  regret  his  leaving, 
nevertheless,  we  extend  to  him  and  his 
wife  Sandra  best  wishes  for  all  future 
endeavors.  We  hope  they  will  have 
many  years  of  excellent  health,  great 
happiness,  and  good  fortune,  com- 
bined with  a  fuU  measure  of  leisure- 
time  activities.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  £4)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEBATE  SHOULD  BE  LIMITED 
TO  ISSUES  ONLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WALKsa]  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

BCr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  no- 
ticed something  rather  interesting  in 
the  last  several  days  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  appears  as 
though  when  Members  of  the  minori- 
ty side  attempt  to  raise  Issues  from 
time  to  time  that  they  are  then  imme- 
diately subjected  to  personal  attatA  of 
some  sort  with  regikrd  to  the  Issues 
that  they  raise. 

It  happened  the  other  day  when  I 
raised  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we 
were  going  to  count  calendar  days  or 
legislative  days  with  regard  to  the  45- 
day  limit  on  Mr.  Mclntsre  that  the 
House  Administrative  Committee  is 
supposed  to  have. 

At  that  point  the  issue  was  turned 
by  the  majority  leader  to  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  minority  attempt- 
ing to  schedule  additional  legislative 
days  whether  or  not  that  would  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  additional  money. 

Therefore,  it  then  became  an  issue 
of  whether  or  not  by  raising  this  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  I  was  not  trying  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  money. 


I  think  the  American  people  need  to 
know  the  facts,  which  of  course  I  did 
not  have  the  facts  and  figures  before 
me. 

The  fact  is  that  the  minority  has  yet 
to  schedule  a  pro  forma  session  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  have  figured 
that  the  majority,  particularly  the  ma- 
jority leader,  has  thus  far  scheduled 
11  pro  forma  sessions  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Now.  therefore,  if  it  is  correct  that 
those  are  costing  the  taxpayers  large 
amounts  of  money,  it  is  the  majority 
that  is  at  this  point  costing  the  tax- 
payers thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars  with  these  pro  forma  sessions. 

I  also  was  interested  to  try  to  find 
out  exactly  where  they  came  up  with 
the  figures  that  the  majority  leader 
was  talking  about  on  the  floor.  Much 
to  my  dismay  after  I  requested  those 
figures  I  still  have  not  received  them. 
That  was  last  week.  It  has  almost  been 
1  week.  They  had  a  piece  of  paper  out 
on  the  floor  that  he  was  referring  to 
on  the  figures,  and  yet,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  cannot  supply  those  figures 
to  this  gentleman. 

My  suggestion  is  that  those  may  be 
partisanly  derived  figures  rather  than 
real  figures  that  were  being  used. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  interesting 
technique  that  raise  an  issue  and  be 
subjected  to  personal  attack. 

Then,  yesterday,  I  must  admit  I  was 
not  here  yesterday.  I  missed  the  Jour- 
nal vote.  It  was  a  definite  difference  in 
my  career  not  to  be  here  for  a  Journal 
vote,  but  I  was  at  home  and  I  watched 
the  proceeding  on  C-Span  and  I  found 
another  very  interesting  personal 
attack  launched  on  my  colleague  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Oihcrich].  At  that  point 
he  was  told  that  if  you  do  not  vote  on 
an  issue  at  some  point  you  therefore 
have  no  business  speaking  on  that 
issue. 

WeU,  I  find  that  a  very  interesting 
standard  that  we  are  going  to  exact.  I 
went  and  I  got  a  printout  of  the 
Member  who  made  that  accusation  of 
how  many  votes  that  particular 
Member  missed  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  This  is  a  printout  of  all  of 
those  votes  missed  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  that  Member 
is  going  to  hold  that  standard  that 
there  were  an  awful  lot  of  issues  that 
that  Member  was  not  able  to  speak  on 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

So,  I  would  think  that  perhaps  that 
is  a  i>ersonal  attack  we  would  want  to 
be  a  little  careful  about  in  the  future. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  get 
around  this  idea  when  issues  are 
raised  launching  personal  attacks  on 
Members  on  Congress.  It  might  be 
better  to  Just  discuss  the  issues. 


a  1510 

THE  PROBLEMS  WITH  IMPORT 
SURCHARGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VBrnxH 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  til.  ftieaker.  there 
has  been  some  Interest  in  the  private 
sector,  and  here  in  the  Congress,  in  a 
temporary  import  surcharge  to  help 
bring  our  trade  deficit  down.  Sup- 
posedly, this  would  eliminate  some  of 
the  advantages  imports  are  receiving 
in  the  XJB.  market  caused  by  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

An  Import  surcharge  sounds  tempt- 
ing—an easy  way  to  solve  the  trade 
deficit.  However,  easy  solutions  are 
not  alwasrs  good  solutions.  While  an 
import  surcharge  may  have  a  short- 
term  effect  on  the  trade  deficit.  aU  evi- 
dence indicates  that  there  would  be 
more  harm  to  U.S.  exports  than  assist- 
ance. 

While  an  import  surcharge  may  not 
be  GATT  illegal,  it  Is  true  that  most 
countries  have  been  reluctant  to 
Impose  them  due  to  iMssible  adverse 
GATT  implications. 

Many  economists  believe  that  the 
dollar  will  simply  readjust  itself 
upward  thus  leaving  the  surcharge 
meaningless.  In  addition,  we  face  simi- 
lar retaliation  surcharges  imposed  by 
our  trading  partners.  Then  EC  has  al- 
ready Indicated  that  it  is  ready  to 
impose  a  siuvharge  equal  to  ours. 

As  Trade  Ambassador  BUI  Brock 
said  recently  in  an  interview.  "The 
problem  with  surcharge  is  that  it 
doesn't  deal  with  the  underlying 
causes  of  our  difficulties  *  *  *.  It  may 
alleviate  the  pain,  but  it  doesn't  elimi- 
nate the  Illness  *  •  •  the  fact  is  that  a 
surcharge  *  *  *  would  do  great  harm 
to  our  exports." 

The  import  surcharge  imposed  by 
President  Nixon  in  1971  lasted  about  3 
months.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
one  would  be  more  succc— fuL  Let's 
follow  the  advice  of  the  experts  and 
look  for  more  positive  ways  to  reduce 
the  trade  deficit* 


TAXING  VETERANS'  DISABILITY 

COMPENSATION      WOULD      BE 

UNJUST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gm- 
Ueman  from  Mlsslsslmji  (Mr.  Momt- 
GOMOtT]  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Houae  con- 
current resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration service-connected  disability 
compensation  payments  should 
remain  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
taxation. 

I  am  greatly  concerned,  as  are  all 
veterans,  about  a  proposal  now  being 


seriously  considered  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  would  require  veterans 
who  receive  compensation  for  service- 
connected  injuries  to  pay  Federal 
inc(Hne  tax  on  those  benefits. 

This  proposal  is  part  of  the  tax  sim- 
plification plan  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  former  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan.  The  taxing  of  compen- 
sation benefits  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tax  simplification. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  want  to  voice  my  op- 
positlim  to  such  a  prcqMsal.  and  I 
know  I  qieak  for  many  of  my  collegues 
when  I  do  so. 

These  disabled  veterans  earned  their 
benefits  by  saving  honorably  in  our 
military  and  by  suffering  wounds  and 
injuries  during  that  service.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  ask  our  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  to  give 
up  any  portion  of  their  current  bene- 
fits. During  a  Joint  hearing  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  cm  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  this  morning  this  issue 
was  thcntnitfily  dlanissed  and  it  is  ob- 
vious to  me  the  taxing  of  compensa- 
tion Is  absolutely  unacceptable  and 
the  President  had  might  as  well  forget 
it. 

There  follows  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  President  regarding  this  matter 
and  a  copy  o.'  the  letter  Mr.  Hammik- 
scmoDT  and  I  recently  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  James 
Baker 

ComcRRS  OS  VvtwMun'  Awwumm, 
Wa^tington,  DC,  JoMMary  $,  IMS. 
TbePuuBBrr. 
The  White  Houae, 
Wtihinffton,  DC 

Dbab  Ma.  Passanr:  I  bave  read  with 
great  Intereat  and  ooiwideraUe  mlaslvliica 
Secretary  Regan'a  propoHl  to  tax  aerfioe- 
connected  veterans'  oomwnaatiao.  Tbese 
beneflta  bave  from  their  inoeptlon  been  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  and  I  eamiot  Imactne 
any  Justification  that  would  warrant  a  de- 
parture (Tom  tbis  long-stanrttns  ptdiey. 

Veterans  oompenntioD  ia  rtrajgnwl  to  re- 
place loat  fi»rwi"»  capacity  attrlbutaide  to 
diaabiltty.  Since  the  benefit  baa  traditional- 
ly been  tax  exemitt,  the  ratea  reflect  thia 
atatua.  For  example,  the  rate  for  a  aincle 
veteran  who  ia  totally  diaaUed  la  only 
$16>I0  per  year.  The  difference  between 
thto  rate  and  the  averace  eamlins  of  wage 
camera  today  reflecte  tbe  tax  exempt  atatua 
of  oompenaation  beneflta.  TO  uae  U>e  lan- 
guage of  Treaaury  poUcy  analyate.  tbe 
preaent  ratea  are  calmlatwl  on  a  "net  re- 
place" basla.  If  tbe  benefit  wetc  to  be  taxed, 
we  In  tbe  Ooogreaa  would  bave  to  raiae  tbe 
ratea  to  their  average  earning  loaa  equiva- 
lent This  aettoo  would  probably  more  than 
offaet  the  increased  taxes  to  be  reaUaed. 

Conaider  alao  that  in  addition  to  a  pro- 
posed tax  on  the  benefit  it  baa  been  pro- 
poaed  to  deny  a  COLA  in  FT  1S86.  Taken 
togetber,  the  effect  of  theae  two  poUdea  ia  a 
double  penUty  ««««p«— ^  on  aome  of  our  moat 
deserving  dtlaens,  those  mho  auf fered  griev- 
oua  loaa  in  tbe  aervice  of  our  country.  It  ia 
Indeed  ironic  tbat  aome  of  our  moat  deaerv- 
ing  dtlaena  ahould  have  to  bear  an  unjuatly 
heavy  tax  burden. 

The  Congreaa  baa  long  recognised  that 
ebangea  in  tbe  atructure  of  the  labor 
market  alao  dwnge  the  effects  tbat  varioua 
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dlaabUity  levels  tutve  on  ewnlnc  capacity. 
We  have  adjusted  to  thli  by  maklnc  the 
compeimtion  ratea  Incremental  rather  than 
Btrmlsht  line.  For  example,  the  rate  for  a 
10%  dlaablUty  ($66  per  month)  U  only  S%  of 
the  rate  for  total  disability  aitd  the  rate  for 
90%  ($779  per  Bumth)  is  only  60%  of  the 
total  rate.  The  proposed  tax  credit  of  15% 
on  up  to  96,000  of  compensation  for  an  Indi- 
vidual is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  less 
disabled  veteran  than  to  those  with  more 
profound  disability.  Not  only  is  this  grossly 
unfair,  but  it  also  flies  in  the  face  of  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  with  the  rate 
structure. 

Armed  services  retirees  who  also  have 
service-connected  diaabiliUes  are  precluded 
by  law  from  drawing  retirement  and  com- 
penntion  concurrently.  Instead,  they  must 
waive  so  much  of  their  retirement  pay  as 
equals  compensation.  They  do  this  only  be- 
cause compensation  U  not  taxable  and  re- 
tirement based  on  length  of  service  is.  These 
retirees  have  continued  to  pressure  this 
Committee  for  costly  legislation  that  re- 
moves the  prohibition  against  dual  pay- 
ments. With  your  proposal  vitiating  the 
benefit  they  receive  by  waiving  retirement 
pay  to  receive  compensation,  the  pressure 
on  this  Committee  to  permit  receipt  of  both 
oompoisation  and  retired  pay  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

I  have  tentatively  scheduled  a  full  Com- 
mitttee  hearing  on  February  30.  1985  to 
bear  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Af f aln  on  the  VA  budget.  In  view  of  the  ad- 
verse Impact  the  taxing  of  compensation 
would  have  on  service-connected  disabled 
veterans,  we  must  hear  Secretary  Regan's 
Justification  for  his  recommendation  to  you. 
and  I  will  insist  that  he  or  his  spokesman 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  that  date 
to  present  the  Administration's  views  and  to 
answer  questions  relating  to  the  proposal. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  that  hearing, 
please  have  Secretary  Regan  provide  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Would  all  Federal  payments  based  on 
disability  be  taxed:  e.g.  dlsabiUty  beneflU 
from  social  security,  military  retirement. 
Federal  employees  compensation,  damage 
awards  that  are  paid  as  compensation  for  ci- 
vilian injury  or  death,  etc?  If  there  are  any 
exclusions,  what  is  the  rationale  for  the  ex- 
clusion? 

3.  What  is  the  estimated  revenue  to  be  re- 
alised from  taxing  compensation? 

3.  Please  provide  me  with  examples  of 
how  Secretary  Regan's  proposal  and  his  tax 
credit  would  apply  to  veterans  receiving 
each  of  the  rates  for  the  disabilities  speci- 
fied in  UUe  36.  VA.C.  314  (a)  through  <s)? 

4.  VA  compensation  is  based  on  "average 
impairments  of  earning  capacity  resulting 
from  such  Injiuies  in  dvll  oocupations"  so 
there  is  no  penalty  for  overcoming  the 
handicap  of  a  disability.  Thus,  many  totally 
disabled  veterans  have  overcome  their 
handicaps,  returned  to  productive  employ- 
ment and  pay  taxes  on  their  earnings,  Have 
any  efforts  been  made  to  calculate  the  tax 
loss  attributable  to  the  disincentive  effect  of 
your  proposal  on  such  veterans? 

5.  In  addition  to  the  basic  percentage  of 
disability  rates,  the  law  also  provides  spedal 
rates  for  veterans  with  special  needs.  For 
example.  tiUe  38.  n.S.C.  314  (1)  and  (r)  pay 
special  rates  based  on  disabllltiea  so  pro- 
found they  require  the  aid  and  attendance 
of  another  person.  Does  Secretary  Regan's 
proposal  contemplate  a  deduction  for  the 
amounts  actually  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  you  will  not  favor- 
ably consider  this  recommendation  when 


you  submit  your  budget  to  the  Congress 
early  next  month. 
Sincerely, 

O.V.  (Somrr)  liumuomar. 

Chairman. 

ComOTTB  OH  VXTBUUta'  AWWkOM, 

WttMhinotoH,  DC,  febrnant  7.  lUS. 
Hon.  Jaios  a.  Bakb  m, 
Seentarv  <tfOu  Trtaturg, 
WaahingUm,  DC 

DiAB  Ma.  Skbstakt:  enclosed  are  copies 
of  letters  recently  sent  to  the  President  ex- 
presfdng  our  views  on  a  provision  of  the  tax 
reform  measure  proposed  by  fovner  Secre- 
tary Regan  concerning  taxation  of  eonpen- 
satlon  paid  to  servlee-coanectsd  veterans. 
Following  your  conflrmaUon  by  the  Senate, 
we  were  informed  by  your  staff  that  you 
would  be  reviewing  the  tax  ref onn  prapoaaL 
It  has  been  suggested  that  pandtng  such 
review  and  your  renommendatlons  to  the 
President,  it  would  be  premature  to  hear 
from  the  Treasury  Department  during  our 
hearings  on  February  90  and  31.  We  agree. 

We  understand  your  desire  to  review  In 
detaO  the  tax  ref  onn  package  submitted  by 
the  former  Seeretary  and.  in  that  regard. 
wiU  not  tawlat  that  Trsasury  officials  testify 
at  our  hearings:  however,  all  of  our  mem- 
bers are  anxious  to  know  your  vIcwb  In  ref- 
erence to  whether  the  eompenaatlan  re- 
cehred  by  servlce^oaneetad  disabled  veter- 
ans should  be  subject  to  Federal  taxation 
Tou  can  appreciate  the  many  eaUs  being  re- 
ceived by  members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  on  this  Issue  since  It  has  been  highly 
publldaed  by  all  the  national  veterans  serv- 
ice organtaatlona. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  to  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  know  your  views  on  this  aqwct  of  the 
tax  reform  package.  During  bis  State  of  the 
Union  address  Wednesday  evening,  the 
President  said:  "One  thing  that  tax  reform 
will  not  be  is  a  tax  Increase  in  disguise.  We 
will  not  JeopardiM  the  mottCMe-lnteiest  de- 
duction that  families  need."  Mr.  Seeretary, 
the  taxing  of  oompenaatlon  Is  a  tax  increaae 
for  the  moat  ikiiiliig  of  our  dtiiena  and 
surely  you  and  the  President  would  not 
want  to  JeopardiM  the  tawome  provided 
them  for  their  loas  of  earalnc  capacity  due 
to  dlaablHtles  Incurred  in  military  sendee. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  Chairman  has  sdied- 
uied  a  hearing  on  February  97  to  bear  ftom 
you  in  reference  to  tax  reform.  We  would 
like  to  have  your  views  on  the  veterans  tax 
issue  by  such  date. 
Sincerely, 
O.V.  (Somrr)  MumuomaT, 

OkainiMiii. 
Jom  Paul  HomiMSiaumri, 

KanUng  Htnoritt  Member.m 


REAOAN  BUDGET  PR0P08AL 
FOR  EDUCA'nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnoii  [Blr.  Hatu]  Is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  with  my  <»UeMues  in  dis<^issing 
the  impact  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  and  policies  on 
the  American  commitment  to  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  we  must  take  time  today  to 
counterattacks  on  one   of  America's 


most  prised  commitments— its  commit- 
ment to  education.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  our  Nation  established  the  princi- 
ple that  a  basic  education  for  every 
person  is  both  a  public  good  and  an  In- 
dividual right  Since  that  time,  the 
Federal  role  in  education  has  been  sig- 
nificant and  successful  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  young  people,  particular- 
ly the  disadvantaged. 

N<}w,  in  1985,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  out  to  change  that  success 
and  commitment.  The  President's  rec- 
ommended budget  cuts  in  the  various 
elementary  and  secondary  programs, 
as  well  as  the  higher  educaticm  pro- 
grams, not  only  show  a  lack  of  vision 
and  foresight,  they  also  show  a  caUous 
disregard  for  the  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions of  millions  of  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged children  and  young  adults. 
'  For  example,  between  fiscal  year 
1980  and  fiscal  year  1984.  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  budget 
suffered  an  after-inflation  cut  of  22 
percent.  Now  that  those  elonentary 
and  secondary  programs  have  been 
gutted,  the  administration  ptvpom*  to 
freeae  them  at  current  levels  which  is 
in  fact,  another  redtiction  when  infla- 
tion is  added  in.  Postseoondary  educa- 
tion is  under  a  similar  attack.  Current 
administration  budget  proposals.  If 
they  were  to  be  accepted,  would  result 
In  1  million  fewer  students  receiving 
Federal  financial  aid. 

I  find  it  very  ironic  that  the  adminis- 
tration, on  the  one  hand,  can  speak  so 
highly  of  the  benefits  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand,  make 
every  attempt  to  deny  that  benefit  to 
those  who  need  it  most— the  poor  and 
disadvantaged. 

There  is  no  denjring  that  the  direc- 
tion of  Government  policy  is  also  an 
important  determinant  of  who  gains 
and  who  loses  in  our  society.  The 
Reagan  agenda  on  this  point  is  quite 
clear  to  many  Members  of  this  body- 
it  should  be  a  clear  message  to  the 
American  public  as  well— if  you  are 
economically  sound,  don't  worry— if 
you  are  poor  or  Just  making  ends 
meet,  forget  a  quality  education.  It's 
an  agenda  that  clearly  benefits  the 
rich,  while  penalising  the  less  fortu- 
nate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  misguided  thinking.  More 
than  35  million  people  in  this  country 
live  in  poverty.  They  lack  sufficient 
income  and  resources  to  provide  ade- 
quate food,  shelter,  and  health  care 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Without  a  concerted  effort  to  oppose 
the  disproportionate  Reagan  budget 
reductions  in  education,  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  fallen  through  the  so- 
called  safety  net  into  the  depths  of 
poverty,  will  not  even  have  a  chance  to 
climb  back  into  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety. 


THE  RADIA'nON  RESEARCH 
REOROANIZA'nON  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wikth]  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTU.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  government 
has  recognised  that  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant functions  is  ensuring  the 
safety  of  our  Nation's  workers.  Sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  since 
the  days  of  Upton  Sinclair's  "The 
Jungle"  in  providing  a  safer  and 
healthier  work  environment.  No 
longer  are  manufacturing  plants  dens 
of  torture.  No  longer  do  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  black  lung  and  brown 
lung  plight  facing  our  miners.  Our 
Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  providing  a 
healthy  work  environment,  although 
further  efforts  are  necessary  in  many 
industries. 

The  nuclear  industry  faces  a  differ- 
ent situation.  There  are  approximate- 
ly 80.000  men  and  women  employed  In 
nuclear  facilities  across  the  country. 
Since  the  early  tests  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, there  has  been  disagreement  and 
controversy  over  the  health  hasards 
posed  by  heavy  radiation  exposure. 
Because  of  this  uncertainty,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  woricers  through  regulation  and 
safety  precautions.  At  the  same  time, 
research  has  been  encouraged  to  de- 
termine the  magnitude  of  the  health 
hasards  facing  woricers.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  this  research  be  done  in  the 
most  objective  and  unbiased  manner 
possible.  Tet,  the  Federal  agency  per- 
forming the  bulk  of  this  research  is 
the  same  agency  which  has  responsi- 
bility for  operating  and  promoting  nu- 
clear weapons  facilities:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  This  is  akin  to  allow- 
ing the  plant  manager  in  the  meat- 
packing plant  in  "The  Jungle"  to  de- 
termine what  is  safest  for  the  plant's 
woriters. 

The  Department  of  Energy  is  cur- 
rentiy  responsible  for  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  Federal  research 
into  the  health  effects  of  radiation.  At 
the  same  time,  this  agency  operates 
and  maintains  our  nuclear  production 
facilities.  This  conflict  of  interest  casts 
doubt  upon  the  objectivity  of  the  De- 
partment's research  and  on  its  interest 
in  worker  safety  and  health. 

Research  into  the  health  effects  of 
radiation  must  be  continued.  We  must 
not  relent  in  the  search  for  answers. 
However,  it  is  critical  that  this  re- 
search be  conducted  objectively,  in  a 
manner  in  which  woriters  and  the 
public  can  place  the  highest  confi- 
dence. Some  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity have  questioned  the  conclusions 
of  DOE'S  research:  others  have  sup- 
ported them.  This  legislation  does  not 
pass  Judgment  on  the  validity  of  the 
Department's  work.  Instead,  the  issue 
is  whether  the  workers  and  the  indus- 


try can  have  confidence  in  this  re- 
search. No  Federal  agency  which  man- 
ages the  facilities  it  studies  can  meet 
this  concern. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  transfer  the  auttunlty 
for  these  studies  from  the  Department 
of  Energy .  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  [HH81. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  HHS 
makes  a  better  choice.  It  makes  more 
sense  to  have  health  research  conduct- 
ed by  an  agency  responsible  for  health 
issues,  not  one  re^ionsible  for  opoat- 
ing  energy  snd  defense  programs. 
Moreover,  HHS  and  several  agencies 
within  the  Department  have  already 
been  involved  in  research  into  the 
health  effects  of  radiation.  These  in- 
clude the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
the  Center  for  Devices  and  Radiologi- 
cal Health  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministrati<Hi.  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
the  National  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences,  and  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  ControL  The  Secre- 
tary of  HHS,  under  this  legislation, 
would  consult  with  the  heads  of  all  of 
these  sgendes  In  omductlng  this  re- 
search. Finally,  an  advisory  panel 
would  be  established  to  provide  advice 
and  aimiirtarnT  In  conducting  this  re- 
search. 

Mr.  QptMkiet.  Uiis  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  There  have  been  numerous 
attempts  in  recent  years  to  shift  re- 
search responsibility  from  DOE  to 
public  health  agencies,  but  we  always 
seem  to  end  up  wha«  we  started,  with 
DOE  performing  most  of  the  work  and 
public  health  agencies  perfonning 
very  little.  T«sk  forces  and  advisory 
panels  have  been  created,  but  they  are 
short  lived.  OongresB  must  enact  legis- 
lation qiedfically  mandating  the 
transfer  of  this  function.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  It  will  not  take  a  disaster  like  one 
which  occmred  at  the  Sunshine  SDver 
mine  bef  me  this  action  is  taken.  Prior 
to  that  tragedy.  remanstbOlty  for 
miners'  safety  and  health  lay  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  same 
agency  reqwnslble  for  promoting  coal 
production.  Only  after  more  than  90 
people  were  killed  did  OongreaB  realise 
that  you  can't  have  both  woricer 
safety  and  pnxhiction  unda*  the  same 
lead(»Bhlp  and  transferred  mine  safety 
and  health  out  of  the  Departmoit  of 
the  Interior.  Let  us  act  now  before  a 
similar  disaster  occurs  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  industry. 


TULSA.  OK:  STILL  NO.  1 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Joms]  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  briefly  to  clear  up  for 
my  colleagues  a  false  report  about  my 
home  city  which,  unfortunately,  re- 
ceived national  attention.  Due  to  a 


keypunch  error,  as  well  as  possible  fac- 
tual mistakes  in  compiling  air  quality 
statistics,  a  Cleveland  State  University 
study  on  the  livabillty  of  Anaerican 
cities  ranked  Tulsa  last  in  two  catego- 
ries: Economic  welfare  of  minorities 
and  quality  of  cnnmunlty  life. 

The  study  could  not  have  been  far- 
ther from  the  truth,  in  those  areas  or 
any  othos.  In  fact,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Tulsa  Is  the  most  financially 
sound  city  in  the  Natiim.  That  study, 
entitled  "Urban  America  1984:  A 
Report  Card."  measures  the  eoonomle 
opportunity  of  Americans  living  in 
dti^  over  250.000.  It  ccmdudes  that 
all  Tulssns.  including  minorities,  live 
in  the  best  ecomxnic  atmosphere  In 
America. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
findings  come  as  no  surprise.  In 
August  1979,  the  Futurist  magsslne 
rated  Tulsa  ss  the  dty  where  urban 
distress  is  the  lowest  in  the  United 
States.  Harper's  magaslne's  survey  of 
IfvabHity  ranked  Tulsa  second  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  subsequent 
update  by  the  University  of  Nebraska 
showed  Tulsa  to  be  America's  most  liv- 
able dty. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  how  America's 
most  livable  dty  could  be  the  worst  for 
minoritieB  or  those  people  looUnc  for 
high  quality  community  life.  The 
answer  is.  of  course,  that  Tulsa  is  not 
the  worst.  While  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity has  acknowledged  its  mistake, 
indignant  Tulssns  from  the  buslneas 
and  political  ocanmunltles  have  J<rined 
together  as  plaintiffs  in  a  lawsuit  to 
recover  damages  fran  the  university 
and  the  study's  author.  At  a  time 
when  we  were  pursuing  every  possible 
eccmranic  development  angle  to  contin- 
ue the  economic  diversification  of 
Tulsa,  a  front-page  story  in  the  daily 
paper  USA  Today  had  a  very  negative 
impact  on  those  efforts.  That  stay,  of 
course,  reprinted  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  study,  and  was  distributed 
throughout  the  country. 

What  I  have  found.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  is 
that  these  studies  do  have  a  inofound 
impact  on  the  outside  perception  of  a 
dty.  We  Tulsans  are  most  fintunate 
that  other  studies,  fitm  unimpeach- 
able sources,  have  showed  Tulsa  to  be 
the  No.  1  American  dty.  and  America's 
most  livable  dty.  and  that  we  have 
business  and  political  leaders  in  our 
dty  who  will  defend  its  good  name 
against  false  studies  such  as  that  by 
Cleveland  State  University. 


EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wnxum] 
\b  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  asked  for  this 
qjecial  order  because  we  wish  to  dis- 
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eun  for  «n  hour  this  afternoon  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  America  and 
the  effect  of  the  President's  prtvoaed 
budget  on  our  American  system  of 
education  and  on  our  children  and 
adults  who  are  so  reliant  upon  excel- 
lence in  the  schools. 

Two  thousand  years  sco.  Aristotle 
said  the  neglect  of  education  ruins  the 
constitution  of  the  nation. 

Twenty  centuries  later.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, writing  to  a  friend,  wrote  this: 

To  believe  that  a  people  can  be  both  igno- 
rant snd  free  la  to  expect  what  never  waa  or 
never  wiU  be. 

And  in  writing  to  another  friend  on 
a  different  day,  he  said,  in  discussing 
important  legMlation  to  come  before 
the  National  Legislature: 

I  know  of  no  bill  more  Important  than 
that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledse  amonc 
our  people. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Importance  of 
education  was  present  at  the  birth  of 
democracy  and  present  again  2.000 
years  later  at  the  birth  of  our  demo- 
cratic Republic. 

The  budget  process  affects  educa- 
tion, and  because  it  affects  education, 
particularly  that  portion  of  the  budget 
that  is  used  to  properly  fund  our 
schools  and  to  properly  level  the  play- 
ing fields,  as  it  were,  so  that  all  Ameri- 
cans have  access  on  an  equal  basis  to 
those  schools,  the  importance  of  the 
budget  to  that  process  is  vital,  and  it  is 
vital,  in  my  opinion,  for  this  reason:  If 
this  experiment  of  ours  in  this  Nation 
iB  to  woA.  that  is.  if  we  are  to  rule 
ourselves  and  do  it  better  than  any 
king  or  any  prince  that  ever  ruled, 
then  we  must  be  the  best  educated 
people  not  of  this  time  but  of  all  time. 

The  American  pe<wle  lutve  had  a  vis- 
ceral understanding  for  more  than  300 
years  now  of  the  importance  of  that, 
and  so  it  is  that  we  wish  to  discuss 
some,  among  ourselves  and  with  you. 
about  how  the  President's  budget 
would  affect  education  in  this  country. 

To  put  it  in  proper  perspective,  let 
me  refer  to  the  chart  that  is  here  to 
my  right.  The  top  green  spot  is  a  repli- 
cation, of  sorts,  of  a  dollar,  and  it  is 
broken  down  into  various  expenditures 
of  that  Federal  dollar  for  the  year 
1980.  The  bottom  is  a  replica  of  a 
dollar,  broken  into  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  us  spend  money 
under  this  year's  proposed  budget, 
that  is,  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Let  me  quickly  go  through  how  a 
dollar  is  divided.  What  do  we  do  with 
your  tax  dollars;  how  do  we  divide 
them?  Well,  we  spend  29  cents  of  each 
dollar  for  defense:  15  cents  of  each 
dollar  is  spent  Just  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  money  that  we  borrow.  38  cents 
of  each  dollar  is  spent  for  Social  Secu- 
rity, including  Medicare:  1  cent  of 
each  dollar  is  spent  for  our  farmers— 1 
cent.  You  have  heard  a  lot  about  it  in 
the  news.  It  is  1  cent  out  of  each 
dollar.  One  cent  is  spent  for  communi- 
ty development  programs;  2  cents  out 


of  each  dollar  is  spent  for  foreign  aid: 
4  cents  out  of  each  dollar  for  health, 
that  is.  each  dollar  spent  by  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment,  6  cents  for  retirement 
and  disability,  and,  my  friends,  for 
education  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  each  dollar  q>ends  2  cents— 2 
cents— 2  cents  not  to  lift  the  quality  of 
education  in  America,  for  your  Nation- 
al  Legislature  has  always  left,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  lifting  of  the 
quality  of  our  schools  to  the  State  and 
local  governments.  This  Congress, 
both  House  and  Senate,  and  each 
President  has  only  been  involved  in 
education  to  the  extent  that  we  pro- 
vide equity  and  aooea  to  the  Natloo's 
schools.  The  Federal  Gtovemment  does 
not  spend  this  3  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  to  lift  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing of  our  people,  only  to  asnire  that 
those  people,  be  they  handicapped  or 
not,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  be  they 
black  or  brown  or  red  or  yellow  or 
white,  all  have  an  equal  opportunity, 
young  and  old.  to  share  in  this  great 
system  of  education. 

D  1530 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  many  of  my  colleagues,  the 
President's  budget  moves  toward  shat- 
tering, moves  toward  dlssss^mhling 
this  long  tradition  of  partnership  be- 
tween the  State  governments,  the 
local  governments,  the  local  school 
board  and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Let  me  deal  quickly  with  Just  three 
of  them.  Sometimes  we  do  not  think  of 
child  abuse  ss  a  matter  of  education, 
but  it  is.  An  abused  child  does  not  do 
very  well  in  the  dassroons.  as  we  all 
know.  We  consider  it  education  mend- 
ing. The  President  recommends  a  cut 
in  funding  for  the  efforts  to  stop 
abuse  of  children  by  14  mUlkMi  for  this 
coming  year.  Tet.  we  aU  know  that 
child  abuse  is  on  the  increase,  and  if 
the  abuse  is  not  contained,  the  cost  to 
our  society  wiU  soar  throughout  the 
f-nming  dffcades. 

Domestic  violence  is  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation because  a  child  from  a  home  in 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  domestic 
violence  has  great  diffleultr.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  seen  that;  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  asked 
to  enter  into  that  area,  and  we  have, 
and  we  have  shown  success.  Tet,  the 
President  would  have  us  eliminate 
very  staigle  dollar  of  Federal  spending 
in  an  effort  to  try  and  do  what  we  can 
as  Federal  legislators  in  a  Federal 
Government  to  slow  down,  if  not  help 
prevent,  some  day,  domestic  violence. 

Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act. 
The  President  would  freew,  at  the 
current  levels,  the  two  mijor  formula 
grant  programs;  State  grants  and  pre- 
school incentive  grants.  He  would 
reduce  by  30  percent  the  sumwrt  for 
deaf  and  blind  centers.  He  would 
reduce  by  almost  15  percent  the  grants 
for  special  education  personnel  devel- 
opment. That  is  the  personnel  that 


helps  to  teach  our  handicapped  yoimg- 
sters;  they  need  medal  training.  The 
President  would  cut  the  money  for 
their  training,  their  assistance,  by  15 
percent. 

I  have  many  colleagues  here  today 
with  me  who  wish  to  also  enter  thehr 
statements  in  the  record.  Before  I  call 
on  the  first  one,  however.  I  want  to 
note  that  Mr.  Nblsou  and  Mr.  Faxzo 
have  a  vital  interest,  in  j»t>per  funding 
of  education,  but  are  not  able  to  be 
here  with  us  today. 

First,  let  me  call  on  my  good  col- 
league on  the  House  Education  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
[Mr.  BiAoail. 

Mr.  BIAGGL  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
tXAMs]  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  as  he  has 
and  some  of  my  other  colleagues,  to 
focus  attenti<m  on  the  President's 
budget  proposal  for  education  this 
year.  We  are  here  today  to  let  the 
American  peivle  know  the  truth 
about  the  education  budget.  We  are 
here  to  disavow,  as  we  have  over  the 
past  4  years  the  administration's  at- 
tentpt  to  dismantle  our  Federal  educa- 
tion priorities  which  have  historically 
worked  to  assure  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  handicap,  or  national 
origin.  I  want  to  rtvnanmA  our  col- 
leagues, Bnx  AixzAmgB  and  Pat  Wn.- 
LUMS,  for  spearheading  this  important 
opportunity  to  bring  our  case  before 
the  American  people. 

We  once  again  see  our  priorities  ter- 
ribly di8t<Hted.  we  see  an  unabashed 
effort  to  trade  educational  opptntuni- 
tles  for  an  expansion  of  an  already 
bloated  defense  budget.  We  do  not 
qiiarrel  with  defense;  deariy  the  de- 
fense posture  of  this  Nati<m  should  be 
maintained  in  strong  fashion. 

We  are  looking  at  a  budget  that  pro- 
poses a  13-percait  hike  in  qiending  for 
defense,  and  at  the  same  time  emascu- 
lating many  of  the  programs  that  have 
proven  to  be  so  successful  over  the 
years.  We  are  looking  at  a  budget  that 
will  OK  $800  for  toOet  seats  and  spend 
only  80  cents  for  a  child's  lunch.  We 
are  looking  at  a  budget  that  talks  in 
terms  of  military  readiness;  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  essentlslly  declaring 
war  on  the  very  system  that  assures  d- 
vllian  readiness. 

In  my  15  years  in  Congress  and  in 
my  capadty  as  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  I  am 
proud  of  what  our  committee  has 
stood  for.  I  am  proud  of  the  programs 
that  we  have  put  into  place.  I  am  espe- 
dally  proud  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity that  we  have  afforded  milll(»is 
of  Americans  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  left  outside  the  mainstream 
of  sodety. 

Yes.  it  was  not  too  long  ago  that  We 
put  into  place  the  final  tile  in  the 
mosaic  that  assures  every  sspirlng  stu- 


dent in  our  Nation  the  opportunity  to 
go  on  to  college  and  postgraduate 
schools  through  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  we 
devel(H>ed  the  Pell  grant,  which  is  so 
essential  to  those  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged to  go  on  to  school.  So  critical  for 
the  educational  instituti<ms  of  our 
Nation  to  be  maintained  and  to  elevate 
the  whole  quality  of  education.  These 
two  fundamental  programs  are  the 
heartbeat  of  the  educational  system. 

Yet,  we  are  looking  at  a  proposal 
that,  if  enacted,  would  decimate  these 
programs.  It  would  require  schools  to 
close:  it  would  turn  away  from  the 
educational  process  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals.  It  would  see  us  re- 
gress to  the  point  of  a  time  when  I 
recaU  only  the  well-to-do  or  the  very 
exceptional  students  could  go  on  to 
college.  In  the  dty  of  New  Yorii.  there 
was  only  the  dty  university;  aU  the 
others  had  to  forgo  their  college  edu- 
cation. We  thought  we  left  those  days 
with  the  progress  and  the  legislation 
that  we  put  forward.  Now,  if  we  enact 
the  President's  proposal  in  his  budget, 
we  will  see  ourselves  regress  to  that 
point  when  we  could  look  with  shame 
upon  the  lack  of  opportunity  this 
country  provided. 

HappUy.  there  was  an  enlightened 
attitude;  the  people  of  the  Nation  un- 
derstood that  our  national  resource 
was  the  mind  of  the  young  man  and 
the  young  woman  who  so  demerately 
wanted  to  be  educated;  who  deverate- 
ly  wanted  to  go  on  into  the  institu- 
tions as  an  opportunity  to  escape  from 
the  poverty,  to  escape  from  the  igno- 
rance. That  was  their  legacy  in  those 
days.  No  longer  does  that  exist;  now 
there  is  opportunity  for  aU.  That  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

However,  in  the  past,  the  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  rejected  efforts  to  dis- 
mantle or  diqpose  of  many  of  the  pro- 
grams that  were  put  forward.  It  has 
been  said  about  this  program  that  it 
was  "DOA"  or  "dead  on  arrivaL" 
Hopefully,  that  is  true.  It  has  been 
properly  said  that  the  "President  pro- 
poses and  the  Congress  disposes."  We 
have  been  able  to  deal  with  that  in  the 
past. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  is  important  that  we  have 
the  student  population  that  are  cur- 
rently attending  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  our  country  as  well  as  those 
prospective  students  and  their  parents 
and  the  educational  community 
throughout  the  Nation  to  once  again 
rise  in  unity  and  reject  these  propos- 
als. 

The  consequence  of  them  would  be 
so  devastating  it  would  take  decades  to 
rehabillUte  a  facility,  a  process,  a 
mechanism  that  we  have  put  together, 
proudly  put  together.  It  was  not  too 
long  ago  that  under  Chairman  Haw- 
KHf  s  we  had  hearings  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  in  New  York 
talking  about  the  budget.  The  impact 


on  New  Yorii  would  be  fierce.  The 
impact  on  the  Nation  would  be  Just  as 
bad. 
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Tb  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Wnxuml.  I  can 
only  say  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  should  be  the  opening  gun  of  a 
nationwide  campaign.  To  those  who 
are  critically  involved,  those  who  are 
deeply  interested,  let  me  urge  that 
they  take  heart  because  there  is  the 
possibility  of  preserving  these  pro- 
grams. We  have  done  it  before,  and  we 
can  do  it  tjgtta,  but  only  if  we  talk  in 
terms  of  a  unified  effort 

And  to  my  coUeagues  in  the  House, 
let  me  suggest  that  they  ponder 
deq>ly  and  long  over  any  promecttve 
action  they  take  or  may  take  with  re- 
lation to  cutting  any  of  these  pro- 
grams. We  know  we  put  them  in  place, 
we  know  they  have  survived  the  test  of 
Ume.  we  know  they  woriL.  and  we 
know  what  impact  these  programs 
have  on  our  Nation.  To  do  other  than 
preserve  them  and  enhance  them 
would  be  perfonning  a  rtlswrrvirf. 

I  am  cmfident,  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mtmtana 
[Mr.  WnxiAMSl.  and  others  that  we 
can  prevaO.  We  can  prevafl.  I  am  cer- 
tain we  must.  In  the  good  name  of  this 
Nation  and  its  attention  to  education, 
the  nature  of  which  is  admired  by  na^ 
tions  and  pecvles  throughout  the 
world,  if  this  Ccmgress  does  nothing 
else  in  this  session  in  the  enactment  of 
the  budget,  it  should  preserve  the  edu- 
cational mograms  that  we  have  so 
proudly  put  together  over  the  years. 

In  paying  my  reject  to  those  who 
have  been  leaders  in  that  regard,  let 
me  say  that  I  served  my  14  yean  cm 
this  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late 
Carl  PerUns.  and  I  recall  him  fighting 
so  well  and  so  l<nig  and  so  hard,  over- 
coming seemingly  insurmountable 
odds,  revealing  new  initiatives.  At  first 
it  sounded  like  heresy,  but  upon  study 
there  was  acceptance,  and  upon  ac- 
ceptance there  was  a  very  substantial 
product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  those 
years.  I  am  proud  that  I  served  under 
that  illustrious  chairman.  I  would  be 
terribly  saddened  to  have  to  partid- 
pate  in  a  session  that  would  see  the 
dismantling  of  the  gem  and  Jewel  of 
our  Nation's  effort,  the  educational 
system. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  BxAOGi]  for  his  good  words  and. 
of  course,  for  his  woric  to  improve  and 
enhance  America's  education  excel- 
lence through  the  years. 

I  now  yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MnBTHT],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards  imder 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  ^Teaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mcmtana  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  all  very  mindful  of 
the  economic  policies  of  the  President 
and  his  administration,  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, that  have  produced  the  tremen- 
dous national  debt  that  we  face  today. 
It  forces  us  to  reestsblish  our  national 
priflffltles  to  prevent  this  debt  from 
riiring  any  further. 

The  President  has  suggested  that 
the  education  of  young  Americans  is 
not  one  of  these  prlmltles.  The  i»t>- 
posals  put  forth  by  the  administration 
in  the  education  budget  amount  to  a 
inflmifn*»>t«i  atep  backward  in  the 
progress  of  our  Nati<m. 

It  long  ago  became  a  national  objec- 
tive to  provide  bask;  education  for  all 
of  our  young  people  and  to  enable 
those  who  wished  to  further  their  edu- 
catkn  to  have  the  importunity  to  do 
so.  These  poUdes  have  worked.  They 
have  not  <Hily  allowed  the  children 
from  all  economic  and  inctnne  levels  to 
attend  our  colleges  and  sduwls  of 
hiijier  education,  but  they  have  truly 
created  America's  superiority  and 
strmgth  in  the  world  of  nations. 

If  the  administration's  proposals  are 
put  into  effect,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  rdegatlng  many  young 
Americans  to  a  secmd-daas  status  in 
our  Nation's  higho-  educatlco  system. 
But  worse  than  that,  the  restrictions 
on  aid  and  the  requirements  for  in- 
creased student  contributians  will  pre- 
clude many  young  people  from  attend- 
ing any  school  beyond  high  sdiooL 
These  are  individuals  whose  oontrfbu- 
tions  to  sodety  will  be  far  less  than 
what  they  are  capable  of. 

As  we  strive  to  beonne  the  world's 
leader  in  new  technologies,  we  are  told 
not  to  provide  educstlonal  opportunity 
to  millions  of  sroung  Americans.  How 
can  we  hope  to  compete  with  a  doaen 
oUaer  nations— China,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Korea.  Taiwan.  Gomany, 
Japan,  and  many  nme — ^who  will  be 
prqwring  their  young  peoide  and 
their  young  leaders  in  math,  the  sd- 
ences.  the  military,  languages,  diplo- 
macy, and  advanced  technologies 
while  we  st^  backwards? 

In  the  same  message,  the  President 
tells  us  we  must  increase  our  military 
forces,  our  missDes,  sophisticated 
planes,  sophisticated  engirwa,  ships, 
wei«>ons,  and  wpmoe  weaponry. 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  you  here  in 
Congress,  who  will  c^ierate  these  in- 
struments successfully?  Will  only  the 
few  who  can  pay  their  own  way  be 
enough  to  do  the  Job? 

The  Greek  philoeivher  Thucydides 
atid: 

A  nation  that  draws  too  broad  a  difference 
between  ite  acholan  and  lU  warriora  wHl 
have  Its  »Htiiirii>s  belns  done  by  cowatxto  and 
its  nftiMng  by  fools. 
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The  task  of  bringing  the  budget  Into 
balance,  we  know,  will  be  a  long  one. 
We  must  make  many  decisions,  but  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  future  needs 
of  this  country.  The  future  lies  in  the 
young,  those  who  are  learning  to  use 
their  abUlUes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  needs  the 
full  contributions  of  all  of  Its  citlxens 
In  order  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
we  wlU  face.  To  deny  access  to  higher 
education  to  anyone  in  our  society 
threatens  our  very  ability  to  overcome 
those  challenges.  As  we  advise  our  col- 
{  leagues  on  the  Budget  Committee,  let 
us  remind  them  that  an  enlightened 
and  intelligent  youth  will  be  our  coun- 
try's real  and  lasting  strength. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  MxntFHT]  for  that  fine  sUte- 
ment. 

There  are  those— and.  tragically,  in 
my  opinion,  the  President  is  among 
them— who  say  that  American  educa- 
tion has  declined  significantly  In  the 
IMSt  20  years  while  Federal  fimds  for 
education  have  Increased  slgnlflcanUy 
In  the  past  20  years,  and.  therefore, 
the  Increase  in  Federal  involvement 
must  be  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
educational  achievement.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  two  are  connected  at 
all.  but  I  do  know  that  the  American 
people  are  Justly  proud  that  they  have 
literally  wrought  an  educational  mira- 
cle In  this  country  in  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  indeed  in  the  past  100 
years. 

In  1870.  2  percent  of  America's 
people  graduated  from  high  school: 
today,  80  percent  graduate  from  high 
school.  In  1960.  when  Jack  Kennedy 
took  the  oath  of  office,  only  40  per- 
cent of  black  yotmgsters  would  gradu- 
ate from  high  school:  today,  more 
than  80  percent  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates. When  Harry  Truman  was  Presi- 
dent, only  55  percent  of  the  American 
people  were  literate;  today,  98  percent 
of  the  American  people  are  literate. 

Are  we  doing  as  weU  as  the  other  in- 
dustrialised nations  of  the  world?  Far 
better.  Generally  our  high  school 
graduates  and  college  graduates  have 
higher  achievement  test  scores  than 
the  graduates  of  any  other  nation.  A 
higher  percentage  of  American  young- 
sters graduate  from  high  school  than 
any  other  nation.  More  Americans  re- 
ceive a  college  degree  than  do  the  citi- 
zens of  any  other  nation. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  role  to  play  like  to 
believe  that  the  legislation  which  has 
paa»ed  this  Congress  is  at  least  in  part 
responsible  for  the  education  miracle 
which  the  American  people  have 
wrought,  particularly  during  this  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Bfr.  Maiiti- 
mBl.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities 


of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  head  into  a  time 
of  budget  debate,  rise  to  address  what 
seems  to  be  a  perennial  debate  be- 
tween those  who  favor  an  ever  Increas- 
ing military  budget  and  those  who  be- 
lieve that  much  of  this  money  could 
be  better  spent  if  It  were  redirected 
toward  education  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  I  am  reminded  of  the  occasion 
In  the  98th  Congreas  when  the  honor- 
able chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  spoke  out.  quite  elo- 
quently, on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber, 
in  support  of  the  Defense  Education 
Act  During  his  presentation  he  men- 
tioned one  of  our  California  colleagues 
who  site  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
The  honorable  chairman  made  the 
point  that,  while  it  Is  the  conservatives 
who  eowuse  the  virtues  of  furgality 
and  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget.  In 
actuality  they  are  the  Members  who 
continue  to  vote  for  the  Mg  military 
buildup  items. 

He  did  that  by  referring  to  the  total 
dollars  of  the  appropriations  that  were 
voted  on  by  that  Member  that  were 
primarily  military  items,  and  then 
comparing  that  to  the  api»t>prlatlons 
voted  on  by  one  of  the  big  spenders  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  who  Is  another 
colleague  from  California.  The  differ- 
ence was  dramatic.  The  disproportion- 
ate dollars  for  the  military  versus  the 
dollars  qient  for  social  programs. 

My  Republican  colleagues  reqxmded 
in  his  defense  by  stating,  and  I  quote, 
"When  you  read  the  Constitution,  you 
find  the  principal  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense."  He  rationallMS 
his  suinmrt  for  runaway  defense 
spending  by  voting  against  responsible 
and  thrifty  education  asslBtanre  legis- 
lation, which  costs  a  mlniseule  amount 
in  comparison  to  what  Is  womA  on  the 
escalation  of  several  of  the  individual 
military  programs,  not  to  mention  the 
military  budget  In  its  entirety. 

I  believe  that  the  gentlonan  la  refer- 
ring to  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  the  moment.  I  would  like 
to  equate  this  pa—ge  to  the  report 
language  that  we  use  to  clearly  spell 
out  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  we 
enact.  Just  to  be  clear  as  to  what  Is 
stated  therein  allow  me  to  read  these 
fsmlllar  and  revered  lines.  "We  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,"  and  I  want  to  stress,  "a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice."  now 
listen  carefully,  "establish  Justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquility."  I  repeat, 
"insure  domestic  tranquility."  oh  yes. 
and  by  the  way.  "provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  prosperity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica." Now  I  want  to  repeat  again  the 
last  part,  the  most  relevant  and  culmi- 
nating passage:  "Secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  prosper- 
ity." 

I  would  submit  that  we  not  so  nar- 
rowly define  "common  defense"  to 
mean  a  military  buildup  against  for- 
eign intrusion,  but  that  our  "common 
defense"  also  means  providing  for  se- 
curity of  our  families  and  properties  in 
the  establishment  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment and  Justice  system. 

Now  how  do  we  do  that?  By  Just  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense  as  in- 
terpreted by  my  colleague  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle?  Now.  in  my 
opinion,  my  colleague  has  misinter- 
preted the  substance  of  what  I  have 
Just  read.  Nowhere  in  that  statement 
of  Intent  are  we  provided  with  a  se- 
quential listing  of  priorities  for  legisla- 
tive action.  The  establishment  of  Jus- 
tice, tlie  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare and  so  forth,  are  all  meant  to  be 
equally  considered  in  our  efforts  to 
provide  effective  government  based  on 
democratic  and  pluralistic  goals. 

Here  Is  the  major  stumbling  block 
between  the  administration  and  its 
supporters  and  those  legislators,  both 
Democrat  and  Republican  who  believe 
in  a  balanced  approach  to  government. 
Hie  authors  of  the  Constitution,  in 
their  wlsdmn.  declared  that  the  pur- 
poses of  Federal  Government  are 
manifold.  They  knew  the  worth  of  an 
educated  dtlaenry  and  the  value  In 
providing  a  sense  of  security  to  its  sen- 
iors and  disadvantaged.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  all  my  colleagues  they  not 
forget  this  Important  fact.  While  my 
colleagues  who  support  this  Incredible 
military  buildup  may  take  a  short- 
sighted view  of  tills  Natkm's  common 
defense,  voting  only  for  repeated  In- 
creases in  the  mammouth  military 
budget,  and  initiating  exorbitant  mili- 
tary systems  that  cmly  escalate  the 
deaidly  race  for  military  superiority, 
providing  a  false  sense  of  security  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  they  must 
never  forget,  and  I  am  here  to  remind 
them,  that  it  Is  our  people  that  are  the 
greatest  deterrant  to  war.  Our  people, 
ediicated  and  active,  provide  the  most 
effective  and  responsible  guarantee  of 
peace  and  strenght. 

a  1540 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  BSr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  yield  to  the  chief  deputy  whip  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  f  rc»n  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  AixzAinnR]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  applaud  the  initiative  and  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Montana  in 
taking  this  time  today  to  address  this 
national  concern.  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man for  displaying  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship over  the  years  that  has  prevented 


a  disaster  from  occurring  in  the  field 
of  education  in  the  United  States. 

Few  people  in  our  Nation  have  the 
patience  for  the  detail  that  is  present- 
ed In  a  budget  document  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress.  Howev- 
er, if  the  President  had  had  his  way 
over  the  last  4  years,  the  amounts  of 
funds  available  to  educate  the  youth 
of  America  would  have  been  drastical- 
ly reduced  in  such  a  way  that  States 
like  Arkansas,  poor  States  that  depend 
upon  Federal  programs  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  would  have  been 
severely  damaged  by  those  proposals. 
It  is  the  diligence  of  strong  and  coura- 
geous Members  of  Congress  that  have 
prevented  that  from  happening. 

While  America  today  appears  to  be 
consumed  with  what  many  people  con- 
sider the  preeminent  issue  to  be  reduc- 
ing Federal  mending,  we  can  do  our 
part  in  reducing  waste,  fraud,  and  du- 
plldtous  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  taking  the  llfeblood 
of  Federal  education  programs  away 
from  the  youth  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  precious  re- 
source of  any  nation  is  the  youth  of 
that  nation.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
greatest  Investment  one  can  make  is  in 
young  people,  because  it  is  they  who 
are  the  future. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made 
such  an  investment  through  support 
for  education.  We  reap  the  benefits  of 
that  Government  Investment  every 
time  we  get  into  our  automobile,  and 
not  onto  our  horse.  We  rei4>  those 
benefits  when  we  adjust  our  thermo- 
stat, instead  of  going  outside  to  chop 
wood. 

Educating  our  people  has  made 
America  the  world's  leader  in  inven- 
tiveness. We  helped  spur  the  industri- 
al revolution  but  that  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  technological  and 
computer  revolution  which  we  started. 
New  advances  in  medicine  have  made 
us  healthier  and  able  to  live  longer 
lives.  Advances  in  learning  how  to  use 
land  more  effectively  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  feed  more  people  than 
we  were  able  to  ever  before. 

Education  has  brought  the  world 
closer  to  home  by  teaching  us  to  un- 
derstand the  languages  and  customs  of 
peoples  about  whom  we  once  knew 
nothing.  Consequently,  education  has 
broadened  our  horizons  as  Americans, 
and  strengthened  America  as  a  world 
leader. 

I  attended  a  one-room  schoolhouse 
in  Carson  Lake,  AR.  when  I  was  a 
young  man.  While  a  single  light  bulb 
illuminated  the  room,  the  education  I 
received  illuminated  my  mind.  But  my 
attendance  at  Carson  Lake  was  possi- 
ble only  because  of  Government  In- 
vestment in  education.  Without  Gov- 
ernment support,  the  doors  of  that 
little  schoolhouse  may  never  have 
opened:  a  mind  possibly  closed  forever 
to  the  wonders  of  life.  I  learned  what  a 
progressive,     compassionate     govern- 


ment could  do  to  educate  Its  people 
and  lead  them  to  discover  for  them- 
selves a  new  and  better  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  being  pre- 
sented with  a  budget  from  the  Presi- 
dent which  would  reduce  the  Federal 
commitment  for  educatloiL  Tnst.WMl  of 
an  evenhanded  budget  policy.  Mr. 
Reagan  proposes  to  Increase  defense 
mending  by  more  than  12  percent 
while  cutting  Investments  to  education 
by  4  percent  Mr.  Reagan  does  not  re- 
alize that  the  United  States  haant 
maintained  its  military  superiority 
over  the  Sovtets  by  outipendlng  them, 
but  by  outsmarting  them. 

A  4-peroait  decrease  in  educational 
Investment  doesnt  sound  too  bad  on 
the  surface.  But  a  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  shows 
that  Federal  funds  to  21  educational 
programs  has  decreased  an  average  of 
21.23  percent  In  real  terms  between 
the  year  1900  and  ftoeal  year  1986.  If 
an  average  of  10  percent  of  Federal  in- 
vestment in  each  of  these  21  jnograms 
is  withdrawn,  it  Is  estimated  that  more 
than  s  million  studmts  would  be  af- 
fected. 

That  same  study  repmts  Uiat  when 
^deral  funding  for  education  has 
been  reduced  In  the  past  Jurisdictions 
faced  with  these  cuU  have- 
First  served  fewer  students  and 
maintained  the  same  services  per  stu- 

dmt 

Second,  served  the  same  number  of 
students  but  provided  fewer  services: 
or 

Third,  eliminated  certain  programs 
altogether. 

But  the  most  striking  aspect  of  this 
study  is  that  most  Jurisdictions  gener- 
yiy  reduced  the  number  of  students 
served  in  rouiAily  the  same  propcHtkm 
that  Federal  funds  were  reduced.  It 
was  also  reported  that  few  funding  re- 
ductions were  replaced  with  State  and 
local  funds. 

This  administration  takes  an  aloof 
positUm  when  it  comes  to  commenting 
on  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  education 
budget  to  higher  education.  Secretary 
of  Bdufatli?n.  wmiam  Bennett  com- 
menting on  the  proposed  cuts  at  a 
February  11  press  conference,  said: 

It  may  require  of  aome  students  divesti- 
ture of  oertsln  sorts-stereo.  automoUle, 
three  week*  at  the  beach  divestiture.  I  do 
not  meui  to  sostest  that  this  wffl  be  the 
case  in  sU  dreumstsnees;  but  it  will,  like  the 
lain,  tail  on  the  Just  and  the  unjust  sllke. 

For  some  reason  Mr.  Bennett  as- 
sumes students  take  the  Government 
aid  granted  to  them  and  mend  It 
wildly.  Mr.  Bennett  seems  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  procedures  Involved  in 
dispensing  money  to  the  students.  All 
tuition,  fees  and  other  charges  for  at- 
tending schools  of  higher  education 
are  flrat  deducted  from  Federal  aid.  If 
there  is  anything  left  over  the  stu- 
dents may  have  enough  to  buy  their 
books.  I  think  it  is  absurd  for  Mr.  Ben- 
nett to  insinuate  that  most  students 


are  buying  vacations,  cars,  and  stereos 
with  their  financial  aid.  I  have  had  too 
many  college  interns  working  in  my 
office  to  know  that  this  is  not  the 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  the  dream  of  all 
parents  in  America  that  their  chfldren 
be  successful  and  have  a  better  life 
than  they  had.  Education  Is  the  road 
to  suooeas  in  our  modem  age.  If  this 
administration  doesn't  want  to  im- 
prove that  road,  the  least  we  could  ask 
for  is  that  it  not  be  made  worse. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Qptaka,  I 
thuik  the  gratleman  from  Arkansas 
for  those  kind  words. 

I  yield  to  a  new  and  valued  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BusTAMAmx]. 

Mr.  BU8TAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Gfeieaker.  not  2  years  have 
rlsiTrt  sinoe  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  Issued  its 
report  "A  Natiim  at  Risk."  The  report 
was  the  object  of  much  fanfare  by 
President  Reagan  as  a  demonstration 
of  his  ctmimitment  to  imiwovlng 
America's  classrooms  and  student  per- 
formance. Former  Secretary  of  Educar 
tion  Bell  made  public  appearances, 
heralding  the  President's  dedication  to 
academic  excellence.  The  report 
mawned  much-needed  reforms  in  edu- 
f!f4«""»»  standards,  llie  President 
rightfully  brought  this  Important 
Issue  to  public  awareness;  but  the  ad- 
mlnis^ntion's  pomp  and  dreumstanoe 
over  education  has  become  noticeably 
muffled.  The  report  now  ccdlects  dust 
on  a  shelf;  its  contents  forgotten  by 
the  individual  who  commissioned  it  • 
Since  publication  of  "A  Nation  at 
Risk."  our  countrjr's  educational  sys- 
tems have  bem  working  more  elaaCly 
th^n  ever  to  Improve  academic  stand- 
aids.  Implementation  of  ttaeae  ref otma 
wHl  be  a  futOe  gesture  If  the  Ooogress 
approves  the  budget  cuts  for  educatkm 
proposed  by  President  Reagan. 

If  we  cut  ba^  Government's  role  In 
awriirttpg  students  to  afford  the  costs 
of  higher  learning— If  we  reduce  pro- 
gram funding  for  language-^nlmvity 
students— if  we  shrink  State  granta  for 
migrant  education -do  we  not  Impede 
America's  ability  to  meet  our  leader- 
ship chaUenges?  We  have  sacrificed 
mough  by  freezing  most  programs  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
educaticm.  TO  carry  forward  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  will  reverse 
the  progress  of  education  and  subse- 
quently the  progress  of  this  Nation. 

Government's  role  In  educatkm  has 
be«i:  First  to  maintain  excellence  in 
scholastic  standards;  and  second,  to 
educate  all  who  desire  an  education 
and  are  able  to  pursue  it  Proposed  ad- 
ministration cuts  renege  on  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  meeting  these  objec- 
tives. Costs  of  higher  education  con- 
tinue to  escalate.  They  require  finan- 
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dal  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  students 
and  the  famllleB,  middle  class,  and 
poor  alike.  America's  interest  In  en- 
couraging students  to  continue  with 
higher  scholastic  achievement  cannot 
be  means  tested.  America's  needs  for 
talented  under-  and  post-graduates 
cannot  be  limited  to  those  with  family 
Incomes  under  130  percent  of  the 
median.  America's  requirements  for  a 
trainable,  skilled  labor  force  in  this 
complex  society  cannot  be  subdivided 
along  working  class  lines. 

Isnt  it  Ironic?  An  administration 
that  creates  corporate  tax  expendi- 
tures for  an  expanded  economy  re- 
duces its  investment  in  the  human 
capital  that  will  manage  it 

Isn't  It  ironic?  An  administration 
that  instigated  reforms  for  education- 
al excellence  now  restricts  accessibility 
to  higher  leaning. 

It  Is  beyond  irony,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
contradictory. 

The  comfortable  technological  supe- 
riority America  once  enjoyed  is  becom- 
ing vulnerable.  Other  industrial  coun- 
tries, friends  as  weU  as  foes,  are  on  the 
dawn  of  achieving  technological  parity 
with  us.  To  approve  proposed  cuts  \» 
tantamount  to  abrogating  our  global 
leadership  position. 

All  of  us  understand  the  critical 
need  to  hold  down  Oovemment  spend- 
ing. Our  educational  institutions  and 
students  should  not  be  exempt  from 
sharing  In  the  sacrifice  we  all  must 
make  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Tet.  in  moving  toward  the  goal  of 
lower  budget  deficits,  the  sacrifices 
must  be  spread  evenly,  shared  equally 
byalL 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
resist  the  administration's  proposed 
reductions  and  give  careful  consider- 
ation and  support  to  a  freeae  in  q^end- 
ing  for  education.  A  freeae  would,  no 
doubt,  decelerate  the  mmnentum  in 
educating  our  human  resources;  but  it 
would  not  retard  the  progress  of  that 
undertaking.  Either  we  freese  the 
hands  on  the  clock  of  educational  ad- 
vancement; or  we  rip  years  off  the  cal- 
endar of  progress. 

The  choice  \»  ours  to  make. 

D  1550 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas  and  appreciate  his  re- 
marks. 

I  now  yield  time  to  our  valued  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
FSAin]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  for  his  initiative  in 
taking  out  this  special  order.  It  is 
something  for  which  we  owe  him  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  administration's  budget  is  such 
a  multiple  assault  on  education  that  it 
Is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin.  We 
ought  to  be  very  clear  that  the  dispute 
that  many  of  us  have  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  those  who  support  him  in 
this  body,  is  not  over  the  level  of  Fed- 


eral spending.  I  do  not  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  us  a  budget  which  has 
an  inappropriately  high  level  of  spend- 
ing. 

What  the  President  has  sent  us  is  a 
budget  which  has  the  level  of  spending 
very  much  out  of  whack  as  to  where  it 
goes.  The  Increase  In  the  military,  the 
increases  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
budget  highlights  the  attacks  that  are 
being  made  on  education. 

I  want  to  talk  a  UtUe  bit  about 
money.  One  of  the  favorite  metaphors 
that  gets  used  in  political  debates  is 
that  you  cannot  solve  a  problem  by 
throwing  money  at  it.  Let  us  concede 
one  thing.  Olven  the  problems  that  we 
deal  with  in  Goverament,  you  cannot 
solve  problems.  We  are  not  In  the 
problem  solving  buslnesi  The  Fedefal 
budget  Is  not  Rublk's  cube.  What  we 
do  is  to  alleviate  problems  and  we 
make  improvements.  We  try  and  pro- 
vide some  incremental  advance. 

Money  is  a  very  Important  part,  al- 
though only  a  part  of  that.  Tou 
almost  never  hear  people  denegrattng 
the  importance  of  money  for  a  pro- 
gram they  care  about. 

When  is  the  last  time  Ronald 
Reaffsn  or  Caspar  Weinberger,  ot 
John  Lehman,  or  any  of  the  others 
told  you  that  you  cannot  provide  a 
strong  defense  by  throwing  money  at 
it  When  have  we  been  UAA  that  you 
cannot  solve  the  problem  of  aodal  In- 
justice in  Central  America  by  throw- 
ing money  at  the  Central  America 
military? 

These  are  the  people  who  were  the 
original  money  throwers  when  It  is  for 
something  that  they  think  is  valuable. 
So  the  pretense  that  there  are  really 
ways  to  deal  with  these  things  without 
money,  only  people  who  have  mme 
than  enough  money  think  that  money 
is  not  important. 

There  are  obviously  other  factors 
that  have  to  come  Into  play.  There  are 
questions  of  proper  dtodpUne.  There 
are  questions  of  proper  incentives. 

But  you  cannot  simultaneously  cut 
back  on  the  resouroee  society  provides 
for  education  and  Improve  education. 

Yes,  you  can  do  some  things  that 
wlU  make  other  things  better,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram. But  It  wfll  not  woi^  when  you 
•re  ■hHtikitiy  the  reaouroes.  and  for  a 
couple  of  reasons. 

One  thing  that  is  very  ironic  is  we 
have  an  administration  and  a  group  of 
supporters  who  are  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  incen- 
tives, and  they  tell  us  that  the  econo- 
my runs  on  Incentives.  And  If  you 
want  more  of  something,  you  have  to 
weigh  more,  you  have  to  reward 
people.  Apparently  they  believe  we 
have  discovered  a  race  of  people  who 
are  prepared  to  educate  our  children 
who  are  immune  from  this  Incentive 
business.  8<»nehow  they  have  found 
somewhere  people  for  whom  financial 
Incentives  do  not  apply. 


Now  there  are  some  incentives.  They 
tell  us.  therefore,  give  1  out  of  every 
ao  teachers  a  coiqile  of  bucks  in  some 
kind  of  a  master  teacher  program. 
That  Is  nice  if  you  happen  to  be  the  1 
in  the  ao  of  those  teachers,  and  I 
hamen  to  think  that  some  kind  of  an 
incentive  for  superior  teachers  is  a 
good  Idea.  But  if  you  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  underpay  everybody  else  as 
we  h*ve.  then  you  wlU  have  the  situap 
tlon  where  the  American  people  who 
have  children  In  the  public  schools 
WlU  be  asked  to  entrust  their  children 
for  most  of  their  children's  waking 
hours,  for  most  of  the  year,  to  people 
that  we  pay  so  little  that  they  would 
not  even  entrust  their  cars  to  them,  or 
their  rugs,  or  their  houses,  but  they 
wfll  give  them  their  kids  all  day  be- 
cause somehow  m<mey  does  not  count 
for  them. 

That  is  nonsense.  Money  is  becom- 
ing of  more  importance  for  two  rea- 


First  of  all.  we  are  making  some 
progress  in  this  society,  fortunately  in 
discrimination,  and  there  is  a  dimin- 
ishing of  sex  discrimination.  A  young 
woman  graduating  from  college 
today— things  are  not  perfect  for  her. 
there  is  stm  discriminatory  aspects— 
but  I  am  glad  that  we  were  recently  re- 
minded of  how  serious  a  moblem  sex 
discrimination  now  Is  even  in  this  ad- 
ministration by  the  noted  feminist 
Jeanne  Kirkpatrlck,  and  I  admire  her 
fm-  disagreeing  with  those  in  the  ad- 
mlnlstratloa  who  would  poo-poo  the 
notion  that  there  is  stiU  sex  discrimi- 
nation, and  she  made  the  point  that  it 
is  stUl  there.  But  it  is  less. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  bright  young 
woman  who  was  graduating  from  col- 
lege was  overwhelmingly  being  pushed 
into  teaching.  The  law  schools  would 
not  allow  her  in.  to  their  shame.  Now 
we  have  more  opportunities  for  young 
women,  not  as  many  as  we  should 
have,  but  more. 

We  had  for  many  years  a  kind  of  un- 
earned increment  of  teachers  because 
of  sex  discrimination.  The  supply  of 
teachers  was  artificially  inflated  by 
the  fact  that  a  young  woman  did  not 
have  the  options  that  she  would  have 
elsewhere.  That  has  been  diminishing 
and  that  suiwly  is  going  down  some. 
And  if  we  do  not  compensate  economi- 
cally we  will  have  problems. 

In  other  words,  we  are  no  longer 
going  to  have  first-rate  teachers  solely 
because  some  young  woman  could  not 
go  elsewhere.  There  are  still  going  to 
be  people  who  want  to  teach  and  there 
stUl  wfll  be  people  who  wOl  have  that 
sense  of  vocation.  But  It  will  not  be  as 
many  as  it  was  in  the  sense  that  some 
people  were  involuntarily  put  into 
teaching. 

I  talked  recently  with  a  woman  who 
is  a  very  good  chemistry  teacher  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  She  Is  a  very 
good  high  school  chemistry  teacher 


and  she  is  in  her  fifties,  and  she  is 
there  because  she  was  not  allowed 
when  she  graduated  from  college  35 
years  ago  to  be  a  research  chemist. 
Now.  fortunately,  young  women  can 
be  a  research  chemists. 

Second,  we  have  a  problem  with 
high  tech.  It  is  becoming  very,  very 
difficult  to  get  people  with  technical 
skills  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
kinds  of  job  offers  elsewhere.  So 
there  are  restructurings  that  are  im- 
portant. 

But  to  pretend  that  you  need  a  lot  of 
money  for  Central  America  if  you  care 
about  it.  and  a  lot  of  money  for  the 
Pentagon,  and  a  lot  of  money  for 
space,  and  money  for  water  projects, 
money  for  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  and  Mr.  Wick 
and  his  friends  so  that  they  can  fly  all 
over  and  write  Impressive  speeches, 
but  that  you  do  not  need  money  for 
people  to  be  adequately  paid  who  have 
children's  lives  under  their  control, 
then  do  not  be  surprised  when  the 
education  system  continues  to  falter 
and  does  not  produce  what  it  should. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  fnnn  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  his  re- 
marks and  it  was  a  good  point  that  he 
brings  up  about  priorities  when  he 
talks  about  defense  spending  versus 
spending  for  education. 

It  is  instructive  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  seeks  to  draw  2.800.000 
college-bound  students,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  middle-income  studmts. 
more  than  90  percent  of  them.  He  pro- 
poses to  drop  them  fnHn  assistance  ao 
that  they  can  find  their  way  into  col- 
lege. All  of  these  savings  that  wlU  be 
gathered  from  cutting  those  2.800,000 
students  out  of  college  assistance  will 
be  spent  by  the  Pentagon  in  23  hours, 
because  the  Pentagon,  under  the 
President's  budget,  spends  at  the  rate 
of  $786,000  a  minute.  And  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  if  that  is  a  correct  priori- 
ty. 

Mr.    RUSSO.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  now  yield  to  our 
di8tlng\iished  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Russo]  such  time  he  may  con- 


sume. 
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ytr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Reagan's  fiscal  year  1986  budget  pro- 
posal reflects  his  belief  that  a  strong 
defense  system  is  needed  for  our  na- 
tional security.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  we  part  ways  on  what  makes 
up  a  "strong  defense."  It's  not  just 
MX  missiles  and  stealth  bombers— our 
strongest  asset  which  will  ensure  our 
continued  dominance  into  the  future 
is  an  educated  citizenry.  What  use  are 
sophisticated  wewons  systems  if  we 
lack  the  qualified  personnel  to  operate 
and  direct  them?  When  we  are  dealing 
with  technology  which  can  literally 


destroy  the  world,  wouldn't  you  feel 
nuMie  secure  knowing  that  our  military 
force  had  the  educatlcmal  background 
necessary  to  operate  these  systems 
safely  and  eff ecttveljr?  This  is  a  de- 
fense we  know  wfll  work. 

President  Reagan  does  not  agree 
with  this.  Althoui^  he  claims  that  the 
fiscal  year  1966  budget  propoaal  is  a 
"freese"  on  social  programs,  this  is 
just  another  attempt  to  mislead  the 
American  public  Would  a  "freeie" 
force  800.000  students  out  of  the  PeU 
Grant  Program?  Would  a  freeae 
reduce  bilingual  education  by  17  per- 
cent? Would  a  fteese  mean  that  8.000 
to  10.000  schools  would  have  to  leave 
the  school  lunch  program?  This  list 
can  go  on  and  on. 

What  this  reveals  is  an  attitude  of 
neglect,  and  In  fact  of  tauUff erenoe,  to 
what  Is  the  cornerstone  of  a  strong  de- 
mocracy—an Informed  and  educated 
dtiienry.  Somehow  this  administra- 
tion seems  to  feel  that  people  are  out 
there  free-loading,  that  the  education- 
al assistance  Is  imneoeseary.  Former 
Acting  Secretary  of  Education.  Gary 
Jones,  when  asked  where  a  student 
would  turn  for  aid  said.  "They^ 
always  had  the  money  at  home.  Their 
paienta  have  chosen  to  buy  a  car  or 
make  some  other  kind  of  Investment." 
He  added,  "to  presume  that  students 
cant  go  to  college  because  of  these 
budget  pnvosals  Is  a  little  Ut  pre- 
sumptuous." 

I  think  this  would  come  as  a  surprise 
to  parmts  and  working  teenagers 
facing  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  in  costs  to  get  an  education. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  Invest 
in  what  ultimately  is  to  Its  own  best 
advantage?  Isnt  It  Interesting  that 
President  Reagan  himself  said  3  short 
years  ago.  "as  a  nation,  we  are  dedicat- 
ed to  excellence  In  education.  It  makes 
a  better  life  for  our  children  as  indi- 
viduals and  it  further  secures  the  lib- 
erty which  we  cherish."  Apparently 
his  support  for  this  concept  extmds 
only  to  wonto.  to  rhetoric  not  to  the 
bare  bones  structuring  of  a  decent 
education  for  our  young  people. 

And  my  coooem  is  for  the  younger 
children  also.  What  are  we  sayhig 
about  our  future  when  we  remove  as  a 
natl<Hial  priority  our  support  for  edu- 
cation and  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  children?  President  John  Kennedy 
said  it  well  what  he  Mmunented. 
"When  the  youngest  chUd  alive  today 
has  grown  to  the  cares  of  manhood, 
bur  position  in  the  world  will  be  deter- 
mined first  of  all  by  what  provisions 
we  make  today— for  his  education,  his 
health  and  his  opportunities  for  a 
good  home  and  a  good  job  and  a  good 
life."  What  does  President  Reagan's 
budget  call  for  in  this  area?  We  are. 
for  exanu)le.  asked  to  drastically 
reduce  the  chUd  care  food  program. 
Can  a  savings  of  $50  million  nation- 
wide truly  justify  the  potential  demise 


of  a  system  which  provides  meals  for 
76,700  family  day  care  homes  feeding 
272.000  chfldren? 

What  It  omies  down  to  is  that  this 
administration  does  not  have  its  prior- 
ities straight  Since  1981.  there  has 
been  a  21^)eroent  reduction  in  educa- 
tion funding  while  there  has  been  a 
77-peroent  Increase  in  defense.  If  we 
reduced  our  B-1  bomber  fence  by  one- 
half,  we  could  pay  for  our  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  for  education.  Which  wiU 
be  more  productive?  Which  wOl  lead 
to  a  more  healthy  and  stmng  sodetjr? 
I  cant  see  any  benefit  which  would 
result  from  the  B-1  bomber  that  can 
compare  to  an  educated  populace. 

Must  we  keep  pouring  money  into 
defense  systems  that  dont  work. 
Shouldnt  we  Invest  in  our  youth's  in- 
tdllgenoc  ingenuity  and  drive.  These 
assets  arent  deveUved  by  defense  dol- 
lars but  by  a  strmg  educational 
system.  I  agree  with  Edmund  Burke 
n^io  said  "that  it  is  on  the  sound  edu- 
cation of  the  people  that  the  security 
and  de^iny  of  every  nation  chiefly 
resv. 
I  thank  my  coUeaguc 
Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Mffnt^^"F  Mr. 
I^ieaker.  at  this  time  I  yidd  to  our 
honmable  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Horlda  [Mr.  Baaaaixl. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  bleaker,  certainly  as  we  look  at 
our  Constitution  we  realiae  that  edu- 
cation is  not  one  of  the  things  given 
gpfnifVi^iy  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  that  Constitution,  but 
through  the  years  it  has  been  tremen- 
dously Important  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  dcuie  things  in  this 
field. 

When  the  State  of  Florida  became  a 
State  in  1821.  at  the  first  meeting  of 
their  State  legislature  they  adced  for 
aairtiftfi"^  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
matt  to  establish  a  univoatty. 

It  took  them  untfl  the  UtarVl  Act 
came  in  and  in  the  late  1800's  we  had  a 
land  grant  college  bill,  for  this  action 
to  be  accomplished.  Certainly  it  was 
very  important  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  there  have  beoi  other  plaoea 
where  we  have  had  a  marriage  of  the 
military,  you  might  say.  because  the 
military  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  land 
grant  colleges.  They  required  militaiy 
training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Aimed  Forces 
become  more  and  more  dependent  on 
sdvanced  technology,  we  will  need 
even  greater  numbers  of  persminel  to 
fill  many  technical  positions.  As  It 
stands  now.  this  is  a  problem,  for 
there  is  shortage  of  trained  techni- 
cians, the  very  people  we  need  to  work 
with  the  technology. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  American 
education  system.  Senator  TmnuioiiD 
and  I  therefore,  introduced  the  Skilled 
Enlisted  Reserve  Training  Act  in  this 
past  Congress.  The  House  bill  is  HJt 
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40.  This  act  would  provide  technical 
training  to  high  school  graduates  who. 
in  return  for  Oovemment  provided  fi- 
nancial assistance,  would  agree  to 
serve  in  the  military  at  a  pay  scale 
commensurate  with  their  training. 

As  the  sophistication  of  modem 
weaponry  Increases,  so  does  the  need 
for  individuals  with  specialized  techni- 
cal training.  How  critical  is  this  need? 
The  Navy  has  reported  that  it  has 
been  able  to  fill  only  53  percent  of  its 
needs  for  entry-level  engineers.  The 
Army  reports  that  in  Army  Reserve 
units  alone  250.000  technically  skilled 
personnel  are  needed.  The  Marines 
report  that  pilots  fly  only  half  their 
scheduled  training  flights  simply  be- 
cause the  corps  does  not  have  enough 
skilled  technicians.  We  cannot  afford 
to  continue  our  present  policies. 

The  Skilled  Enlisted  Reserve  Train- 
ing Act  requires  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  establish  an  alternate  pro- 
gram to  recruit  and  provide  technical 
training  to  high  school  graduates  in 
return  for  a  commitment  for  future 
active  or  selective  reserve  duty.  The 
Defense  Department  would  pay  for  up 
to  2  years  of  full-time  schooling.  And 
upon  completion  of  training,  the  en- 
rollee  could  be  promoted  to  a  military 
pay  grade  between  E-3  and  E-^.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  program  are  nu- 
merous. 

By  allowing  participants  to  choose 
how  they  wlU  meet  their  military  com- 
mitment, the  program  wotild  attract 
more  personnel  into  the  services.  And 
individuals  would  be  allowed  to  purs-.e 
their  training  in  their  home  communi- 
ty, thus  enabling  the  enrollee  to  Mnt 
our  country  without  leaving  home  for 
more  than  basic  training  and  the 
annual  2-week  Reserve  duty. 

Further,  this  legislation  would  dra- 
matically reduce  costs.  It  would  not  re- 
quire the  creation  of  any  additional 
Oovemment  schools  but  would  make 
effective  use  of  proven,  high  quality 
training  system:  the  Nation's  commu- 
nity, technical  and  Junior  colleges.  By 
shifting  the  technician  training  from 
Defense  Department  schools  to  local 
schools,  a  large  number  of  DOD  in- 
structors would  be  able  to  return  back 
to  areas  where  they  are  critically 
needed.  A  defense  consultant  has 
stated  that  this  act  would  save  a  mini- 
mum of  $12  billion  over  5  years. 

Further,  this  program  would  give 
the  military  a  much  better  return  on 
its  Investment.  In  many  skill  catego- 
ries in  the  services,  training  alone 
takes  up  more  than  half  of  the  initial 
4-year  enlistment.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, investment  in  an  E-5  level  techni- 
cal specialist  would  be  paid  back 
within  20  weeks  of  entry  Into  the  serv- 
ice Instead  of  the  50  weeks  it  takes 
under  the  current  system. 

In  addition,  these  trained  individuals 
will  eventually  become  available  to  the 
private  sector  and  will  greatly  increase 
our  Nation's  base  of  sklUed  techni- 


cians—this will  benefit  our  economy  as 
our  Nation  seeks  to  further  improve 
its  international  competitiveness. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  this:  it  is  clear 
we  are  facing  an  acute  shortage  of 
military  technicians  and  the  present 
system  is  incapable  of  addressing  the 
problem. 

With  a  recovering  economy,  the 
present  problems  will  only  be  made 
worse.  The  continuation  of  our  strong 
defense  posture  is  dependent  upon  the 
develomnent  of  a  highly  trained  tech- 
nical force  through  the  American  edu- 
cation system.  Our  national  security 
has  rested  upon  our  technical  superi- 
ority and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore  this  growing  problem.  I  believe 
that  the  Skilled  Enlisted  Reserve 
Training  Act  represents  a  positive  step 
in  alleviating  a  potential  Achilles  heel 
in  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  WILLIAMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  many  yean 
of  commitment  to  assure  excellence  In 
American  education,  and  I  thank  htan 
for  his  patience  in  waiting  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  who  shares 
with  his  father  a  great  name  in  educa- 
tion in  this  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Paamnl. 

Mr.  FERKIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  ftom 
Montana  for  allowing  me  to  take  this 
time  today  to  address  an  issue  that  Is 
very  dear  to  my  heart,  as  it  has  been 
very  dear  to  that  of  my  family  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Indeed.  I  am  talking  about  the 
matter  of  education. 

You  know,  education  is  something 
by  which  we  are  allowed  to  taUor  our 
thought  processes  for  the  future.  Our 
children,  our  grandchildren  are  al- 
lowed in  their  own  manner  through 
the  medium  of  education  to  have  an 
idea  how  they  are  going  to  deal  with 
generalised  processes.  In  the  way  they 
are  going  to  run  their  lives  and  how 
they  are  going  to  deal  with  the  specific 
problems  of  their  enoounten  as  they 
go  through  life. 

In  the  past  4  yean  we  have  seen  an 
increase  In  the  Federal  deficit  frun 
$900  billKm  to  $1 J  tmilon  today. 

What  we  have  done  In  effect  is  to 
borrow  financial  caidtal  from  our 
country's  future  and  transfer  that  cap- 
ital to  today. 

What  we  have  done  is  take  that  cap- 
ital in  an  attempt  to  solve  today's 
problems  with  the  future's  resources. 

What  we  are  alio  doing  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Prealdent's  budget  pro- 
posal, coupled  with  that  defidt  that 
we  are  running  and  the  capital  that  we 
are  borrowing  from  the  futtire,  is  an 
attonpt  to  limit  the  Intellectual  cap- 
ital that  we  have  in  our  country  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  col- 
leagues, what  we  are  talking  about  is, 
in  effect,  to  try  to  limit  the  number  of 
people  who  have  an  opportunity  to 
solve  tomorrow's  problems.  I  ask  you 


is  that  not  something  like  taking  a 
double-barreled  shotgun,  like  we  have 
back  in  Kentucky,  pointing  it  at  the 
future  and  blasting  holes  in  it,  on  the 
one  hand  where  we  are  borrowing 
money  from  the  future,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  restricting  our  Na- 
tion's access  and  ability  for  the  chil- 
dren of  t<»norrow.  the  leaden  of  to- 
morrow, to  have  the  intellectual  cap- 
ital to  deal  with  those  problems? 

I  submit  to  you  that  what  we  have 
been  given  as  a  Congress  and  what 
this  budget  proposal  is,  is  that  very 
exact  thlnr.  we  are  doing  something 
about  the  future,  and  what  we  are 
doing  is  not  paying  attention  to  it  We 
are  being  nearsighted,  we  are  not  look- 
ing at  the  Importance  of  education,  we 
are  not  looking  at  the  Importance  that 
the  deficit  Is  having  upon  us  today  for 
the  future. 
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I  would  submit  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  what  has  got  to  be  done  is 
we  cannot  limit  the  access  to  people 
who  want  to  go  to  college.  If  you 
wanted  to  go  where  I  went  to  school 
today  and  you  have  two  students  who 
go  to  that  school,  if  you  are  going  to 
be  living  at  home  you  would  be  having 
to  survive  on  less  than  $12,000  a  year. 
That,  I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  is  not 
good  public  policy.  That,  I  submit  to 
my  colleagues.  Is  in  fact  an  aberration 
in  thinking.  That,  in  fact,  is  doing 
something  about  our  Nation's  future 
that  we  cannot  afford  today. 

I  urge  this  session  of  Congress  to 
take  strong  action  not  merely  to  hold 
the  line  on  these  advances  in  educa- 
tion because  we  have  seen  real  cuts 
there,  but  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  future,  to  deal  with  the  things 
that  are  important  to  this  country 
long  term  we  must  have  aid  for  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  today.  We 
must  move  toward  education  in  the 
United  States  today.  No  backward 
steps.  We  must  advance.  We  must  go 
on. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMB.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pcmnr]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  l^jeaker.  President 
Reagan  has  recently  submitted  his 
budget  to  Congress.  Consistent  with 
previous  yean  he  significantly  in- 
creases funds  for  military  expendi- 
tures, and  again  reduces  fimds  for  edu- 
cation. In  particular,  higher  education 
has  been  selected  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
his  proposed  cuts  in  this  area. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  sise  of  the 
budget  deficit  and  urge  the  President 
to  work  with  Congress  to  doee  the  gap 
between  outlajrs  and  revenues  as 
quickly  as  possible— Preferably  with 
an  across-the-board  spending  f  reese. 


However,  I  feel  we  can  live  within 
budget  constraints  and  stiU  maintain  a 
commitment  to  programs  that  are 
vital  to  many  American  families,  par- 
ticularly those  wanting  a  better  life 
for  their  children  through  a  college 
education. 

Let  me  share  the  effects  of  the  ad- 
ministrations proposed  student  finan- 
cial aid  cut  on  the  First  District  in 
MinnesoU  which  I  represent: 

Pint,  3,000  students  who  qualified 
for  aid  this  year,  will  be  excluded  from 
receiving  any  grants,  work  study  funds 
or  direct  student  loans,  because  family 
inc(Hne  exceeds  $25,000.  The  adminis- 
tration makes  no  allowance  for  family 
size,  or  the  number  of  children  ctir- 
rently  attending  college. 

Second,  an  additional  3,000  south- 
eastern Minnesota  students  will  not 
qualify  for  guaranteed  student  loans, 
because  family  income  exceeds 
$32,500.  Again  no  allowance  is  made 
for  family  size  or  the  number  current- 
ly attending  college. 

Third,  rates  for  those  who  still  qual- 
ify for  guaranteed  student  loans  would 
be  the  Treasury  bill  rate  plus  3  per- 
cent. Currently,  this  would  result  in  an 
interest  rate  of  about  11  percent  con- 
trasted with  the  current  GSL  rate  of  8 
percent.  This  increase  in  interest  will 
cause  financial  hardship  for  many  re- 
cipients. Further,  as  interest  rates  rise, 
the  interest  cost  to  students  would  be 
overwhelming,  and  would  place  stu- 
dents at  great  financial  risk. 

Fourth,  the  $4,000  cap  for  total  Fed- 
eral aid  is  of  concern  to  both  private 
and  public  coUeges  and  universities. 
Private  colleges  are  concerned  that 
without  higher  funding  levels,  many 
students  will  be  foreclosed  from  at- 
tending the  institution.  MinnesoU 
State  universities  are  concerned  that 
the  cap  would  limit  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  married  students  and 
single  parents. 

Fifth,  the  definition  of  independent 
student  status  is  too  narrow.  I  wotild 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consid- 
er exceptions  such  as  students  who  are 
orphans,  married,  or  single  parents. 

The  effect  of  the  Reagan  budget  on 
education  is  far-reaching.  It  affects 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
and  their  families,  restricting,  for 
many,  the  possibility  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. I  luge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  reordering  our  budget  priorities  so 
that  necessary  aid  for  college  students 
remains  available  to  those  who  need  it. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  undentand  that  our  time  has  ex- 
pired. I  say  to  the  two  or  three  gentle- 
men who  are  waiting  that  additional 
time  will  be  yielded  for  their  state- 
ments in  Just  a  few  minutes. 
I  thank  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  OWENS.  B^.  Speaker,  several 
Memben  have  already  spoken  about 
education.  I  do  not  want  to  be  repeti- 
tious, but  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 


alize that  the  dialog  that  we  had  today 
is  a  piut  of  an  ongoing  dialog.  The  full 
Eklucation  and  Labor  Committee  com- 
menced today  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  education  budget.  Last  week  the 
Committee  on  Elementary  Secondary 
Education  had  a  series  of  hearings 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  important  that  all  Americans 
understand  the  importance  of  this 
dialog  on  education.  We  do  not  realize 
that  whereas  in  other  areas  such  as 
defense  the  complexities  of  today's 
world  readily  recognize  the  necessity 
for  increased  cost,  but  our  educational 
apparatus  has  been  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate to  the  point  where  it  is  a  Nean- 
derthal apparatus. 

We  are  not  spending  nearly  enough 
money  for  education,  and  yet  we  are 
proposing  cuts.  We  are  also  proposing 
cuts  for  programs  that  are  as  basic  as 
the  school  lunch  programs.  The  school 
lunch  programs  get  poor  youngsten 
off  to  a  good  start  on  the  school  day. 
This  dialog  involving  every  aspect  of 
education  must  go  on,  the  American 
people  must  be  awakened  to  the  point 
of  understanding  that  their  leaden 
are  taking  a  Neanderthal  mproach  to 
education  when  we  need  to  Join  the 
20th  century  and  have  the  kind  of 
educational  apparatus  that  can  com- 
pete in  today's  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  graduating  far 
more  graduates  than  we  are,  and  yet 
we  are  proposing  to  cut  ba<^  on  the 
aid  for  coUege  students.  We  are  lodced 
in  a  battle  which  might  be  compared 
to  the  battle  between  ancient  ^larta 
and  ancient  Athens.  We,  of  course, 
could  be  compared  to  Athens.  We  have 
freedom,  we  have  the  opportunity  for 
people  to  grow,  we  have  the  oi^ortu- 
nity  for  free  discourse  and  dialog,  and 
we  want  to  defend  that  way  of  life. 
But  unless  we  buckle  down  and  qwnd 
the  kind  of  money  necessary  to  train 
the  kind  of  gladiators.  Intellectual  and 
scientific  gladiators,  that  can  maintain 
our  own  in  that  world,  we  are  going  to 
find  the  security  of  this  Nation  is  Jeop- 
ardized. 

Education  is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity, and  our  leaden  must  be  made 
to  recognize  this. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  i«ipreclate  the  oppiHtunlty 
to  participate  in  today's  Q)eclal  order 
concerning  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  edticatlon.  Regretta- 
bly, as  far  as  this  admlnlstratlcm  is 
concerned,  the  Goverommt's  commit- 
ment to  improving  equal  and  afford- 
able educational  (q>portunlty  contin- 
ues to  wane  with  each  passing  year.  - 

President  Reagan  has  once  again 
proposed  drastic  reductl(»i8  In  student 
aid  programs  which  will  significantly 
limit  the  higher  education  options  for 
many  of  our  chfldren.  While  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  a  freeze  on  overall 
Federal  spending,  he  has  proposed  a 
27  percent  reduction  in  student  aid 


programs.  This  diq>roportionate  re- 
duction will  reduce  the  number  of  stu- 
dent aid  awards  by  1.75  million  and 
reduce  the  number  of  students  recdv- 
ing  Federal  assistance  by  1  million. 

In  analyzing  the  President's  budget 
recommendations,  one  finds  that  the 
President  has  targeted  his  cuts  selec- 
tively. The  budget  calls  for  limiting 
grants  and  direct  loans  to  students 
whose  family  inccnne  is  more  than 
$25,000,  restricting  all  students  to 
$4,000  in  annual  loans  and  grants,  and 
TimiHng  guaranteed  student  loans  to 
students  whose  family  income  is 
$32,500  or  less.  As  the  average  cost  of 
attending  a  private  college  is  more 
than  $9,000  a  year,  these  imfair  and 
unrealistic  proposals  will  discourage 
many  lower  and  middle  income  stu- 
dents from  appyling  to  and  attending 
the  school  of  their  choice. 

Just  as  I  am  <vPOsed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's higher  education  budget  recom- 
mendaticm.  I  will  not  support  the 
President's  proposed  requirement  that 
students  earn  a  high  school  diploma 
before  qualifying  for  financial  assist- 
ance. Not  only  is  this  administration 
intent  upon  nmfMng  the  educatlcm  op- 
tions of  all  but  the  affluent,  but  It  also 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy 
of  alternative  education  avomes  pur- 
sued by  millions  of  committed  student. 
Whfle  current  law  permits  non-high- 
school  graduates  to  receive  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  attend  communi- 
ty  colleges  and  trade  schools,  this  ad- 
ministratim  does  not  recognize  the 
utility  of  such  training  and  sudi  sup- 
port. To  those  whose  educational  op- 
portunities and  choices  are  few.  the 
administration  would  limit  those  op- 
tions even  further. 

One  could  best  simunarize  Mat  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  educa- 
tion as  pmnoting  a  doctrine  of  surviv- 
al of  the  flnandally  fit  In  9lte  of  all 
the  proposed  budget  cuts  which  will 
prevent  students  from  attending  the 
college  and  imlverslty  of  their  choice, 
the  administration  has  once  again  iwo- 
posed  a  tiiitloi  tax  credit  measure 
which  provides  families  with  tax  in- 
centives to  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate elonentary  and  secondary 
schools.  I  support  every  family's  right 
to  smd  a  child  to  private  sehotd.  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  otu*  Fedoal  Gov- 
ernment's cfnnmltment  to  public  edu- 
cation. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  yean  pranottog  equal  aooen  for 
all  dtlaens  to  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions, it  should  continue  to  do  so  in 
educational  institutions  by  ensuring 
their  aff ordabUlty.  Rather  than  solely 
concern  itself  with  the  cost  of  Federal 
education  programs,  the  administra- 
tion would  do  well  to  consider  their 
value.  Unfortunately,  this  year's 
budget  request  does  not  reflect  such 
thoughtful  consideration.* 
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•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  ^>eiJcer.  in  the 
fall  of  1982, 1  asked  the  Concreaalonal 
Research  Service  to  Investlsate  and 
report  on  the  status  of  science  and  en- 
gineering education  in  the  United 
States  and  the  effect  predicted  defi- 
ciencies could  have  on  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  report  raised  a  serious 
problem  in  that  we  were  facing  a  tech- 
nology gap  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  A  gap  which 
could  effect  our  technological  edge  for 
both  our  economic  security  and  na- 
tional defense.  In  fact  this  gap  could 
be  much  more  serious  than  the  Sput- 
nik gap  of  the  1950's. 

This  year,  CRS  updated  the  status 
of  science  and  engineering  education 
and.  despite  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
degrees  awarded,  we  continue  to  lag 
behind  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  faculty 
shortage  in  these  areas.  With  results 
in  education  such  as  this,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  why  this  administration  is 
continuing  to  put  education  on  the 
chopping  block.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  budget  proposes  a 
33  percent  or  $2.51  billion  reduction  in 
programs  for  higher  education.  All  of 
this  reduction,  except  for  $100  million, 
is  centered  on  the  programs  of  student 
financial  assistance. 

Included  in  the  President's  budget  is 
a  proposal  to  eliminate  from  eligibility 
for  all  Federal  grants,  loans,  and  work 
opportunities,  except  for  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  and  the  PLUS/ 
ALAS  loan  programs,  all  students 
from  families  with  an  income  above 
$25,000.  This  limit  would  apply  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family,  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family  attending  higher  education, 
heavy  medical  expenses,  or  any  other 
mitlv&tlng  circumstance. 

All  students,  including  poor  and  mi- 
nority youth,  who  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  near  SO  percent,  would  be 
required  to  put  up  an  ante  of  $800  of 
their  own  money  before  they  could 
qualify  for  other  Federal  aid. 

No  one  under  the  age  of  22  could  be 
an  independent  student  unless  they 
were  an  orphan  or  a  ward  of  the  court. 
The  assumption  being  made  is  that  ev- 
eryone under  age  22  has  a  family  who 
can  and  will  help  support  them  in  col- 
lege. We  all  luiow  that  this  rosy  and 
idyllic  view  of  happy  families  all  made 
up  of  Dad,  Mom.  Dick,  Jane,  and  S^t 
is  far  from  the  reality  of  American  so- 
ciety today.  In  fact,  only  11  percent  of 
American  families  are  made  up  of  two 
parents,  two  children,  and  the  father 
as  the  sole  breadwinner.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Education  and  the  Director  of 
OMB  have  obviously  never  met  any  of 
the  large  and  increasing  number  of 
women  under  age  22  with  children  and 
no  spouse. 


The  Impact  of  this  combination  of 
proposals  would  be  to  eliminate  over 
625.000  studenU  from  eligibility  for 
student  financial  aid. 

A  $4,000  cap  would  be  imposed  on 
the  total  aid  any  student  could  receive 
from  all  Federal  programs.  Estimates 
are  that  this  would  reduce  awards  an 
average  of  $1,200  for  some  430,000  un- 
dergraduates, half  of  whose  family  in- 
comes are  below  $12,000:  60  percent  of 
those  affected  would  be  needy  stu- 
dents attending  private  colleges:  their 
average  loss  would  approach  $1,400. 
An  estimated  200,000  graduate  stu- 
dents would  be  affected  by  the  cap- 
about  one-third  of  all  federally  aided 
graduate  students  and  two-thirds  of 
those  attending  private  unlvenltiea. 

The  budget  proposes  to  eliminate 
from  eligibility  from  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Profram  all  students 
from  families  with  incomes  above 
$32,500.  This  would  result  in  removing 
about  one-third  of  those  currently  eli- 
gible, nearly  1  million  students. 

The  administration  further  suggests 
the  elimination  of  the  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant  [SSIGl  Protram  and 
any  new  Federal  capital  contribution 
for  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
[ND6L]  Program.  As  a  result.  448.000 
fewer  awards  will  be  available. 

Finally,  there  is  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  Supplemental  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  [SEOGl 
Program  which  has  an  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1085  of  $413  million. 
The  College  Work  Study  Program 
would  be  increased  by  $257  million  and 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  funds  could  be 
used  for  grants.  Thus,  there  would  be 
a  net  decrease  of  $156  million  for  the 
combined  grant/work  student  program 
and  378,000  fewer  awards  would  be 
available  for  students. 

In  commenting  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  student 
aid,  the  new  Secretary  of  Education 
remarked  that-  some  families  "are 
going  to  have  to  tighten  the  belt  even 
further  to  send-  their  children  to  col- 
lege." Under  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, students'  bellybuttons  will  be 
meeting  their  backbones  when  they 
get  done  tightening  their  belts  as 
much  as  the  Secretary  of  Education 
advocates. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  believes 
that  students  can  adjust  to  these  cuts 
but  that  "it  may  require  of  some  stu- 
dents divestiture  of  certain  sorts- 
stereo  divestiture,  automobile  divesti- 
ture, 3-weeks-at-the-beach  divesti- 
ture." The  Secretary's  quip  is  a  classic 
example  of  knocking  down  a  straw- 
man.  Some  student  financial  aid  re- 
cipients may  have  an  old  stereo  and 
beat  up  car  to  commute  to  school  and 
to  work,  but  they  are  not  driving 
sports  cars,  listening  to  music  on  the 
latest  component  systems,  and  living  a 
life  of  luxury.  The  Secretary's  charac- 
terization of  student  financial  aid  re- 
cipients as  indolent  youth  is  not  only 


untrue,  but  It  also  seeks  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  pain  that  will  be  in- 
flicted on  students  and  their  families 
if  this  budget  were  adc^tcd.  He  is 
trying  to  draw  a  happy  face  over  the 
dashed  dreams  and  the  frustrated  as- 
pirations of  a  generation  of  students. 

Another  area  of  the  administration's 
budget  for  higher  educatltm  deserving 
comment  Is  some  of  the  so-caUed  re- 
forms of  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  PrograoL  It  is  proposed  to  raise 
the  interest  rate  to  students  from  the 
current  fixed  rate  of  8  percent  to  the 
rate  of  3-month  Treasury  bills.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  increas- 
ing the  burden  of  debt  on  students 
who  borrow  under  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  a  dramatic  shift  frmn 
grants  to  loans  in  student  financial  aid 
as  a  result  of  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration for  the  last  4  jrears.  In 
1975-1976.  grants  made  up  80  percent 
of  Federal  aid  provided  to  students 
and  loans  made  up  17  percent.  Last 
year,  grants  and  loans  were  each  pro- 
viding about  48  percent  of  the  aid 
available  to  students,  and  the  imbal- 
ance will  Increase  this  year.  Since 
1975-76.  the  actual  buying  power  of 
grants  has  decreased  by  over  50  per- 
cent leading  to  a  123-peroent  increase 
in  the  average  amount  of  loan  aid  re- 
ceived by  students  since  that  time. 
The  administration's  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  G8L  Interest  rate  will 
continue  us  on  the  misguided  road  of 
creating  a  new  debtor  class  in  America: 
our  former  students. 

In  the  GSL  Program  the  administra- 
tion also  proposes  to  dramatically  de- 
crease the  special  allowance  paid  to 
lenders.  The  q>ecial  aUowance  is  cur- 
rently fixed  at  3.5  percent  above  the 
rate  for  3-month  Treasury  bills.  This 
means  that  a  lender  is  guaranteed  a 
total  yield  on  guaranteed  student 
loans  of  the  Treasury  bill  rate  plus  3.5 
percent.  The  administration  would 
reduce  the  special  allowance  compo- 
nent of  the  lender's  return  from  3.5 
percent  to  1.5  percent  while  a  student 
is  in  school  and  to  3  percent  while  a 
student  is  in  repajrment  on  the  loan. 
There  was.  of  course,  no  consultation 
with  the  private  lenders  who  make 
most  of  the  guaranteed  student  loans 
to  determine  if  they  will  continue  to 
IMUtlcipate  in  the  program  at  this  re- 
duced rate  of  retiim.  The  GSL  Pro- 
gram is  providing  about  $7  billion  to 
students  this  year  to  help  them  pay 
for  their  education.  The  administra- 
tion is  putting  at  risk  this  entire  $7  bil- 
lion amount  by  reducing  the  return  to 
lenders  without  any  idea  of  the  impact 
of  doing  so. 

When  you  look  behind  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  for  higher  education 
and  ask  yourself  what  are  they  really 
trying  to  tell  the  American  people,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  are  three  mes- 
sages in  this  budget.  First,  the  admin- 


istration is  abandoning  mlddle-lnoome 
Americans.  The  $35,000  famUy  income 
cap  for  eligibility  for  all  student  aid 
programs  other  than  GSL  and  PLUS/ 
ALAS  loans  and  the  $32,500  famUy 
income  cap  for  ellgibiUty  for  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  effec- 
tively exclude  students  from  middle- 
income  families  from  the  programs. 

Second,  the  administration  Is  re- 
treating from  the  goal  of  providing 
choice  to  students  in  selecting  postsec- 
ondary  educational  opportunities.  The 
Federal  policy  for  the  last  two  and  a 
half  decades  has  been  not  only  to 
enable  studenU  to  have  access  to  an 
education  beyond  high  school  but  to 
have  the  choice  of  the  education  best 
suited  to  each  student's  interests  and 
talents.  This  is  a  goal  that  we  have 
only  imperfectly  achieved.  But  we 
clearly  have  been  attempting  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  providing  increasing 
measures  of  choice  to  low-income  stu- 
dents since  the  Inception  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  recently 
said:  "I  have  some  problems  with  that 
as  an  axiom— that  is,  the  notion  that 
the  FMeral  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  assure  that  every  student 
can  go  to  the  school  of  his  or  her 
choice."  The  $4,000  cap  on  aid  that 
any  student  may  receive  effectively 
denies  to  low-income  students,  eligible 
for  the  largest  amounts  of  aid.  the 
choice  of  many  public  institutions  and 
partictilarly  of  most  private  colleges 
and  universities.  The  Secretary  seems 
to  be  advocatbig  a  return  to  the  eco- 
nomic segregation  of  American  higher 
education— when  the  poor  could  only 
go  to  low-cost  public  institutions  and 
the  affluent  could  attend  the  higher 
priced  and  frequently  more  prestigious 
private  institutions.  I  find  it  particu- 
larly ironic  that  an  administration 
that  advocates  tuition  tax  credits  and 
educational  vouchers  to  Increase  the 
choices  available  to  families  in  sending 
their  children  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  would  turn  around  and 
explicitly  reject  the  goal  of  choice  for 
students  and  families  at  the  postsec- 
ondary  level. 

Third,  the  administration  is  seeking 
to  exclude  the  most  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents from  educational  opportunities 
despite  their  rhetoric  about  helping 
the  truly  needy.  TUs  aspect  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  may  be  less  ap- 
parent than  the  previous  two.  But 
when  you  exclude  from  student  aid  all 
independent  students  under  the  age  of 
22,  when  you  exclude  all  students 
without  a  high  school  diploma  or  a 
GED  even  If  they  have  the  ability  to 
benefit  from  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tional program,  when  you  require  all 
students  to  ante  up  $800  out  of  pocket 
before  being  eligible  for  Federal  aid. 
and  when  you  seek  to  shift  students 
increasingly  toward  larger  loans  with 
higher  interest  rates  you  are  hitting 
hardest  the  most  disadvantaged  in  our 


sodety.  Each  of  these  changes  would 
disproportionately  exclude  low-income 
and  disadvantaged  students  from  the 
Federal  student  aid  programs. 

The  administration's  budget  propos- 
al for  higher  education  is  arbitrary, 
callous,  and  stupid.  I  trust  that  the 
Congress  will  resoundingly  reject  it.* 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague.  Pat  Wn^ 
UAMS,  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  important  matter  of  our  national 
commitment  to  educaUon.  Recent 
statonents  and  actions  by  the  admin- 
istration have  raised  some  doubt  as  to 
the  importance  the  administration  at- 
taches to  education. 

Most  troubling  is  the  way  in  which 
the  administration  budget  prcvMsals 
se^  to  affect  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary public  school  students. 

In  my  SUte  of  California  alone,  the 
administration  seeks  to  cut  $56.4  mil- 
lion In  child  nutritlcm  programs.  That 
is  approximately  a  14-peroent  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  program. 

California,  which  shoulders  the 
burden  of  assimilating  between  30  and 
40  percent  of  all  the  Natkm's  immi- 
grants and  refugees,  would  have  Uw 
Emergency  Immigrant  Education  As- 
sistance Program  reduced  by  $13  mfl- 
llon  and  the  Transition  Program  for 
Refugee  Children  entirely  eliminated. 
Under  proposed  changes  in  migi  snt 
educaUon  eliglMllty  requlranents 
California  would  lose  $10.9  million- 15 
percent  of  current  funding— for  mi- 
grant education. 

Impact  aid.  whkdi  compensates  a 
school  district  for  losses  in  local  prop- 
erty tax  revenue  due  to  the  fTistenre 
of  a  Federal  military  installation, 
would  be  terminated.  The  loss  to  Cali- 
fornia would  be  $9  million. 

The  Federal  Goverammt  cannot 
shirk  itself  from  its  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  dtiaens.  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
twintAining  exoeUenoc  in  our  schoolB 
we  cannot  permit  the  administration 
to  make  such  draoonlan  cuts  in  public 
education. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about 
proposed  cuts  in  programs  that  affect 
our  dtisens  who  wetik  to  attend  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  Meas- 
ures in  effect  at  this  time  have  weeded 
out  much  of  the  problems  encountered 
in  the  managonent  of  the  Student 
Loan  Program.  Administration  propos- 
als that  would  require  students  to 
front  the  first  $800  of  college  expenses 
or  to  pay  for  their  loans  while  they 
are  attending  class  would  deprive  the 
poorer  among  us  from  receiving  the 
education  they  need  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  the  cyde  of  poverty. 

I  believe  that  education  is  a  high  na- 
tional priority.  It  is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  the  forces  of  Ignorance 
and  failure.  We  must  all  share  in  the 
burdens  caused  by  our  huge  Federal 
budget  def  idt.  but  we  cannot  ask  our 
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children  to  pay  for  their  share  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  majority.* 
•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  I  came  before  this  body  to  make 
a  plea  tcfr  a  bipartisan  approach  in 
dealtaig  with  the  critical  education 
problems  facing  our  Natkm.  During 
recent  hearings  held  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  I  was  distressed  to 
find  that  more  people  are  willing  to 
make  partisan  attach  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  than 
they  are  to  offer  creative  suggestions 
on  how  the  Congress  can  "get  about 
the  business"  of  iminovlng  the  Feder- 
al Government's  efforts  in  education. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  whUe  many  members 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  do 
not  support  every  initiative  of  the 
Reagan  administration  in  the  field  of 
education,  it  is  dear  that  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  is  unwilling  to  admit 
that  largely  as  a  result  of  Presidait 
Reagan's  decision  to  use  the  Presiden- 
cy as  a  bully  pu^it,  education  reform 
is  underway  at  the  grass  roots  levd  at 
an  unprecedented  pace.  Not  since 
President  Johnson's  attempts  to  ad- 
dress educational  defidendes  throu^ 
Federal  involvement  has  our  Nation 
placed  education  at  the  top  of  its 


The  critical  difference  Is  that  the 
Reagan  rmphasis  has  been  on  grass- 
roots ref  onn.  Whether  we  omislder  the 
sdc^ytlim  of  local  bond  issues  for  edu- 
cation or  the  significant  increase  in 
State  reform  and  funding  of  educa- 
tkm,  it  is  dear  that  the  President  has 
stimulated  State  and  local  activity 
where  the  major  reqmnslbillty  for 
education  rests.  Throughout  the 
Nation  we  have  witnessed  new  initia- 
tives fw  excellence  in  teaciiing  and 
learning,  new  teacher  salary  sdiedules 
and  career  ladder  programs,  new 
standards,  and  increases  in  parental 
involvement— Just  to  give  a  few  exam- 
ples. 

It  does  no  good  for  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  hurl  accusatiwis  at  one 
another.  Rather  we  have  a  re^Minslba- 
ity  to  make  a  critical  assessment  of 
where  and  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  have  the  greatest  impact  in 
improving  the  process  of  educaboi  In 
this  country.  We  must  remember  that 
access  and  excellence  are  not  mutually 
exduslve  and  that  pending  money  Is 
not  necessarily  the  panacea  tat  educa- 
tkmal  reform.  The  President  is  to  be 
given  credit  for  focusing  the  Natkm's 
attention  on  education.  WhOe  I  do  not 
agree  with  every  one  of  his  proposals. 
It  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  will  ultimately  dedde  how  much 
Federal  money  will  be  spent  and  how 
it  will  be  utilised. 

We  must  make  sure  that  local  and 
State  educators  u«  free  to  do  the 
kinds  of  things  tnat  they  have  been 
trained  to  do.  indudlng  providing  edu- 
cational leadership.  While  we  must 
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keep  our  eye  focused  on  the  Issue  of 
access  for  those  who  are  traditionally 
imderserved.  we  must  recognise  that 
we  do  not  have  the  expertise  to  pro- 
vide the  educational  leadership  for 
this  Nation  solely  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  roots  of  the  current  concern 
over  education  in  our  Nation  goes  back 
many  years.  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  imderstand  that  this 
issue  is  not  one  that  has  come  about  in 
the  recent  months  or  years.  We  should 
also  remember  that  the  problems  we 
face  are  complex.  There  have  been 
economic  demographic  social,  and  po- 
litical developments  that  have  contrib- 
uted directly  and  indirectly  to  our  cur- 
rent situation.  Partisan  wrangling  and 
name-calling  will  only  add  to  the  con- 
fusion.* 

•  BCr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  been  hearing  a 
constant  refrain  from  this  administra- 
tion about  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining and  improving  our  national 
economic  picture  as  the  way  to  beat 
back  the  immense  Federal  deficit  with 
which  we  are  being  burdened. 

As  most  of  us  are  aware,  one  of  the 
key  elements  is  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing growth  industries  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones.  Quite  frankly,  this 
wiU  require  a  pool,  nationwide,  of 
young,  qualified,  college-trained  pro- 
fenionals. 

Therefore,  it  is  alarming  to  me  that, 
given  this  Nation's  need  for  these 
trained  persons— and  this  administra- 
tion's insistence  on  them,  we  find  this 
administration  overturning  the  cart  by 
suggesting  such  deep  cuts  in  college 
aid  programs. 

Let's  face  it.  shortchanging  our 
young  people's  education,  as  this  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  do.  will  short- 
change both  their  lives  as  well  as  the 
administration's  annoimced  aim. 

Our  Industrial  base  is  changing.  All 
of  us  recognize  that.  The  major  indus- 
tries on  which  this  coiuitry  depended 
20  years  ago— steel,  railroads,  automo- 
bUes— are  being  replaced  today  with 
high-tech  industries  in  computers, 
electronics,  and  so  on.  And  those  new 
industries  need  a  new  kind  of  work 
force. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  I 
am  worldng  with  several  responsible 
organizations  to  rebuild  our  area,  at- 
tract new  industries,  create  new  Jobs. 
But  to  attract  those  new  businesses, 
we  need  a  pool  of  highly  trained 
people— men  and  women  who  have 
been  through  our  higher  education 
system  and  who  can  adapt  those 
learned  skills  for  the  Jobs  of  the 
future. 

This  administration's  proposed  cuts 
in  higher  education,  particularly,  will 
defeat  that  effort.  Almost  1  million 
current  borrowers  would  be  removed 
from  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  by  applying  the  proposed  ell- 


gibiUty  cap  of  $32.S00  for  adjusted 
gross  family  income. 

Some  800.000  mlddle-lnoome  stu- 
dents would  be  dropped  from  the  F^ll 
Orant  Program.  And  seven  other  aid 
prognuns.  which  provide  for  another  2 
million  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  would  be  abolished. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  in 
this  administration  that  many  of  the 
students  receiving  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loans  or  PeU  Orants  or  other 
forms  of  higher  education  assistancf 
are  not  really  in  need. 

My  experience  with  any  program  is 
that  there  are  some  who  are  undeserv- 
ing, but  that  those  numbers  are  amalL 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a 
classic  case  of  throwing  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water  in  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  a  small  number  of  problems. 

Just  this  Saturday.  Colman  McCar- 
thy, writing  in  the  Waihlngton  Post, 
told  of  the  responses  he  received  ttom 
90  students  at  American  University 
when  they  were  asked  to  comment  on 
the  student  aid  cut  proposals.  Because 
of  its  importance  to  all  of  us.  I  am  in- 
cluding this  article  ammic  my  re- 
marks. 
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(By  Colmsn  McCarthy) 

Tbey  had  taken  a  direct  bit  the  day 
before.  To  find  out  how  it  felt.  I  saked  the 
90  oollege  students  In  my  course  on  peace 
studies  at  American  Dntveisity  to  write 
their  reactions  to  the  Reagan  artminlstra- 
tion's  proposals  to  reduce  student  aid. 

William  Bennett,  the  new  secretary  of 
education,  had  supported  cutting  off  loans 
and  grants  for  more  than  1  milUon  students. 
The  limit  would  be  $4,000  a  student  yearly 
and  $92,500  family  income.  For  the  vlcUms, 
Bennett  socked  them  with  sarcasm:  It  is 
time  for  "dlveaUture"  of  stereos,  cars  and 
beach  vacations, 

I  have  a  divene  rliss  niMkriiaduates 
from  18  to  22,  a  retired  coal  miner,  a  native 
Alaslum.  a  neichborhood  mother,  forelsn 
studenU  (Kuwait,  India,  Bahrain.  Nepal), 
the  president  of  the  campus  diapter  of 
Tounc  Americans  for  Freedom  and  a  leftof - 
left  ao-year-oid  woman  who  has  twice  been 
to  Nicaragua  on  sehwd  breaks  to  serve  the 
poor. 

The  dlvefsity  is  refreshing  to  me,  but  the 
differences  among  the  students  ooostrtct 
like  bolts  tightening  Into  place  when  the 
subject  is  William  Bennett's  thinking. 
Except  for  five  or  six  students  who  support- 
ed the  secretary,  everyone  dae  found  the 
Reagan  administration's  crabbed  Ideas 
about  coUege  students  and  their  finances 
either  groasly  biased  or  absurdly  unwork- 
able. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  these  90 
papers  counters  the  one  offered  by  Bennett 
of  many  students  of  private-school  rich 
kids  scamming  the  government  for  grants 
and  loans.  American  University  is  private, 
but  well  over  half  of  the  kids  in  my  daas-a 
representative  group— are  working.  Many 
have  two  Jobs.  One  student  has  three.  A  fair 
number  work  full-time,  and  then  scratch 
around  for  night  courses  that  fit  into  their 
degree  program. 

One  senior  told  of  the  doubllns  of  costs 
since  her  first  semester  in  coUege.  The  rise 
is  due  to  regular  Increases  in  tuition  and  the 


decreases  In  Social  Security  survivor  bene- 
fits. She  writes:  "I  am  making  it  because  I 
have  worked  part-time  all  through  school 
and  full-time  In  the  summers  [while]  taking 
night  rlsssM  My  family  cannot  afford  to 
help  me  substantially  since  I  also  have  a 
brother  in  college  and  a  sister  beginning 
next  year.  I  have  benefitted  from  university 
scholarships  because  of  my  grades  but  I  still 
have  to  take  out  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
from  the  bank  and  other  loans  from  the 
government  to  cover  tuition  and  expenses." 

The  student  has  loans  out  for  more  than 
$15,000.  A  flassmare.  In  her  late  twenties, 
was  once  In  a  similar  fix.  She  was  forced  to 
leave  school  to  earn  enough  money  to  come 
back.  Another  student  is  working  M  hours  a 
week,  which  is  a  rest  from  her  summer 
schedule  of  TO  hours  In  "two  Jobs  day  and 
nl^t  to  save  for  the  next  school  year."  She 
argues  that  under  Bennett's  place  "the  poor 
and  the  rich  will  set  an  education  and  the 
middle  class  wlU  get  the  shaft  as  usual. .  .  . 
How  are  parents  supposed  to  squeeae  their 
wallets  any  tighter  when  tbey  have  others 
in  school,  several  loans  out  and  barely 
making  ends  meet?" 

This  student  lias  a  three-year-old  $100 
stereo,  no  ear  and  "cant  afford  a  trip  any- 
where—even home  to  New  York." 

From  the  papers.  I  sensed  that  only  about 
one  In  five  students  was  at  the  university 
under  Ideal  conditions:  no  financial  aid.  no 
Joba.  and  parents  paying  in  fulL  Several  stu- 
dents said  tbey  knew  of  campus  leeches  who 
dldnt  seen  to  need  aid  but  wrangled  some 
anyway.  Another  told  of  a  friend  who  ran 
up  debts  but  has  found  a  dodge  to  avoid 
PAyinsthem. 

These  offenses  against  fairness  came  up  In 
a  number  of  papers,  but  they  were  few  com- 
pared with  what  most  others  saw  as  the  un- 
fairness of  the  Reagan  administration. 

American  education  Is  in  vibrant  condition 
when  a  student  can  write,  as  one  of  mine 
did.  that  "Bennett's  words  came  straight 
from  his  heart,  which  is  hollow.  How  can 
you  possibly  want  to  cut  student  aid?  That 
money  goes  to  a  good  cause  .  .  .  There  are 
many  families  that  earn  more  than  $22,500 
that  have  many  children  close  In  age.  Iliey 
cant  possibly  afford  to  send,  let's  say  four 
kids  at  one  time  to  achooL  It's  also  a  cop-out 
saying  tiie  kids  spend  the  aid  on  cars  and 
stereos.  It's  Just  an  excuse,  and  a  lousy  one 
at  that." 

In  addition  to  these  in-elaas  essaya.  I  asked 
the  students  to  pick  one  word  to  describe 
their  feelings  about  Bennett's  thinking  The 
TAF  i»«sident.  a  quick-witted  and  likable 
lad.  said  "Justifiable."  That  was  the  mlninl- 
ty  view.  These  were  typical  of  the  majority: 
confused.  Irrational,  horrifying.  Idiotic, 
spaoed-out,  addle-mlnded.  unbelievable,  bar- 
baric. 

A  peace-studies  class  Is  a  fit  scene  for  stu- 
dents to  discuss  the  politlcs  of  tuition.  Eco- 
nomic war  has  been  declared  on  the  90  kids 
in  my  class,  and  millions  men*  across  the 
country.  They  are  flchtlng  back  with  sure- 
fire weapmis:  sound  ideas  and  sUnleB  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
Congress  wiU  abandon  the  students. 

I  would  suggest  all  of  us  read  this 
piece  because  it  bears  out  the  points 
we  are  making:  that  our  students  need 
this  aid  and  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  this  country  to  provide  this  kind 
of  assistance. 

Depriving  our  young  people  of  a  col- 
lege education  deprives  them  of  the 
opportunity  to  seek  Jobs  in  our  new  in- 
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dustries  and  deprives  us  all  of  the 
chance  for  a  better  life.  Education 
seems  expensive,  but  there  are  few 
things  more  expensive  in  today's  world 
than  the  lack  of  one.  Besides,  the  in- 
vestment we  make  in  our  youth  today 
will  be  repaid  severalfold  In  the  years 
after  they  complete  their  education.* 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  rise  today  to  express  my 
support  for  the  Vocation  EdticatfaHi 
Act  and  to  urge  the  full  funding  of 
programs  that  operate  under  this  act 
These  programs  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over  again.  They  take  un- 
trained workers  and  give  them  highly 
competitive  skills.  They  take  low  wage 
earners  who  have  trouble  holding 
down  a  Job,  and  turn  them  into  more 
highly  paid  workers  with  highly  com- 
petitive and  sought  after  skills.  They 
take  low  and  sporadic  taxpayers  and 
turn  them  into  individuals  who  over 
time  contribute  far  more  to  the  Treas- 
ury than  they  ever  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government  under  these  pro- 
grams. 

Despite  the  value  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
once  again  submitted  a  budget  request 
that  is  far  below  that  which  is  needed. 
The  President  has  ignored  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  in  passing  the  Carl 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.  He 
has  subinitted  a  request  that  is  more 
than  $200  million  short  of  what  the 
Perkins  Act  authorized  and  a  budget 
that  fails  to  fund  several  key  pro- 
grams, including  the  high-tech  part- 
nerships program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  fully 
fund  vocational  education.  It  is  time 
that  we  recopilze  the  advantages  of  a 
more  skilled  work  force  and  mvp  the 
benefits  of  a  program  that  will 
strengthen  the  economy  and  lead  to  a 
healthier  Nation.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream  has  traditionally  been  based  on 
upward  mobility  through  education. 
Even  the  first  colonists,  facing  enor- 
mous challenges,  made  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  school  a  high  priority. 
Until  now.  each  generation  has  sur- 
passed its  parents'  education  in  terms 
of  breadth,  depth,  and  quality. 
Today's  education  system  faces  crises 
at  two  levels:  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  in  the  changing  role  and  ex- 
pectations of  education  in  an  increas- 
ingly technological  society. 

The  means  to  address  both  these 
problems  are  at  our  disposal.  Through 
working  together,  we  can  set  goals  for 
our  schools,  support  the  work  of 
schools  and  educators,  and  determine 
what  role  education  wlU  play  in  a 
changing  world.  Advanced  technology 
wiU  continue  Tr«fc<"g  vast  changes  in 
the  maricetplace.  leisure  activities,  and 
the  home.  The  achievements  of  the 
last  fifty  years  in  medicine,  space  sci- 
ence, and  electronics  wHl  pale  in  com- 
parison to  the  next  century's  quantum 
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leaps  in  these  and  other  fields.  Educa- 
tion will  provide  the  springboard  and 
the  bridge  to  these  develcvmients. 

The  Federal  Government  plays  an 
important  role  in  suppcMlIng  educa- 
tion. But  Federal  fuiuttng  is  limited: 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  the  smallest  funder 
of  education.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's funding  for  education  is  (mly 
about  10  percent  of  about  $230  billion 
which  is  qDcnt  on  education  in  each 
school  year.  Of  the  rest  of  this  fund- 
ing, about  39  percent  comes  from  the 
State,  about  24  percent  frcHn  local  gov- 
ernments, and  about  28  percent  from 
other  soiuces.  including  tuition,  en- 
dowments, and  private  gifts  and 
grants. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  mn'"***"  its  relatively  small 
but  vital  role  in  supporting  education. 
I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation can  be  a  gukUng  Influence  In 
this  effort.  The  Department  can  fund 
research  into  improved  teaching  meth- 
ods, can  sum>ort  programs  of  high 
Federal  priority— Uke  supporting  dvfl 
rights— and  can  help  fund  programs 
for  qiecial  groups  of  students— like  the 
handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged. 

There  Is  an  old  Chinese  proverb 
which   should   characterise   our   ap- 
proach to  education.  It  says: 
If  you  are  idannlns  for  a  year,  sow  rice: 
if  you  are  planning  for  a  decade,  iriant  a 
tree: 

if  you  are  pimwtny  for  a  lifetime,  educate 
aposon. 

Hi.  Speaker,  this  is  sound  philoso- 
phy we  should  all  live  by.* 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  applaud  my 
colleague  Pat  Wnxuns  from  Moo- 
tana  for  arranging  this  wpodal  order 
although  I  am  greatly  distressed  by 
the  events  that  have  induced  It  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  for  education  will  hurt 
the  American  people.  I  am  amaaed  by 
the  cynical  precepts  It  Is  based  on.  In 
the  last  few  years,  this  administration 
hailed  efforts  to  reform  education  in 
America  and  indeed  dataned  credit  for 
that  reformation.  This  year's  rejoinder 
seems  to  be:  "Do  as  I  say.  not  as  I  do." 
This  is  a  cruel  game  the  administra- 
tion is  playing  and  the  stakes  they  are 
betting  are  the  youth  of  this  nation. 

^r  the  sixth  consecutive  budget 
from  this  administration,  Uie  Presi- 
dent's proposals  would  accelerate  the 
decline  of  Federal  expenditures  on 
education.  We  have  heard  ttane  and 
time  again  that  the  ultimate  reqxmsi- 
bility  for  education  funding  lies  with 
the  States,  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment We  aU  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  is  for  the 
States:  "You're  on  your  own."  Under 
this  budget  proposal  the  States  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  alternative  fund- 
ing sources  for  (Tudal  services  such  as 
police,  fire  and  mass  transit  The  unal- 
terable fact  is  that  the  States  will  not 


be  able  to  make  up  for  shortfalls  in 
education  funding. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  this  adminis- 
tration Is  rellnqulshhig  its  responsibil- 
ity for  education  in  America.  We  have 
heard  the  cavalier  comments  made  by 
David  Stofdonan  and  ^niliam  Bennett 
the  new  Secretary  of  Education:  If  stu- 
dents sell  their  cars  and  stereos  and 
skip  vacations  they  will  be  able  to 
afford  a  oollege  education. 

These  proposals  will  deny  1  million 
young  people  that  dream.  We  owe  it  to 
the  students  and  parents  throughout 
this  Natkm  to  oppose  these  shortsight- 
ed and  cynical  proposals.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fw  his  tlme.» 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  talk  with  young  people  throughout 
my  southwest  ^Hrglnla  district  I  am 
impressed  not  only  by  fselr  depth  and 
breadth  of  knowledge,  tmt  also  by 
their  recognition  of  the  need  to 
expand  their  educational  horizons  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  centu- 
ry. They  are  eager  to  develop  tiie  in- 
sights and  skills  they  will  need  to  com- 
pete successfully  In  the  emerging 
high-technology  workplace  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  knoiriedge 
that  wlU  guide  our  Natkm's  Journey 
beyond  the  year  2000. 

The  administrati<m's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  proposal  remMmds  to  this 
yearning  for  knowledge  and  excel- 
lence, by  slashing  postseomdary  edu- 
cation programs  36  percent  In  my 
view,  the  administration's  imiposal  is 
shmtsighted.  achieving  short-term 
budget  savings  by  robWng  many  of  our 
young  people  of  the  opportunity  to 
ccmtribute  to  our  future  and  by  weak- 
ening our  college  and  university 
system. 

In  the  past  this  Nation  has  respcmd- 
ed  to  the  challenges  of  the  Intema- 
tkmal  arena  with  a  call  to  anns  to  our 
young  people  and  to  our  educators.  In 
the  post-World  War  U  and  post-^vut- 
nik  eras,  when  we  were  uonfrooted 
with  a  revolutl<Hi  in  technology,  the 
regKmsff  to  our  call  to  aims  was  un- 
paralleled. Our  reqwnse  to  that  chal- 
lenge enabled  us  to  redatan  our  Inter- 
national leadership  and  stature. 

Today  the  Inteniatlonal  arena  In  no 
less  threatening.  We  face  new  interna- 
tional ooim>etition  in  the  areas  of 
trade,  technology  and  the  ideas  t^ 
guide  the  evolution  of  new  govern- 
ments and  nations.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  reqiond  to  these 
challenges  by  significantly  reducing 
sasUttanoe  to  young  people  who  aspire 
to  a  higher  educatim  and  to  colleges 
and  universities  that  are  the  breeding 
grounds  of  the  minds  and  ideas  ttiat 
will  chart  our  Nation's  future. 

In  Virginia  alcme.  26  percent  of  the 
students  now  receiving  guaranteed 
loans  may  beanne  Ineligible  for  that 
aid  under  the  administration's  propos- 
al to  eliminate  from  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  students  whose  family 
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annual  income  exceedi  $32,500.  Others 
wUl  be  affected  by  the  $4,000  per  year 
cap  that  the  administration  hopes  to 
place  on  total  college  student  aid  in- 
cluding guaranteed  student  loans.  Pell 
grants,  and  work  study  grants. 

At  Virginia  Tech  2.900  students  wiU 
be  affected  by  the  administration's 
proposal.  The  university  will  lose  at 
least  $2.6  million  in  assistance.  At 
Radford  University,  40  percent  of 
those  now  receiving  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  will  be  ineligible  under  the 
administration's  plan,  and  hundreds 
more  will  see  their  total  aid  package 
reduced.  Community  college  adminis- 
trators project  that  the  cuts  proposed 
by  the  administration  will  substantial- 
ly alter  their  Institutions'  educational 
mission. 

Those  students  most  effected  by  the 
cuts  will  not  be  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  very  rich  who  can  afford 
the  costs  of  a  college  education.  Those 
who  will  be  hurt  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  low  and  middle  income 
families.  The  administration's  propos- 
al will  dash  the  educational  dreams  of 
many  students  who  depend  on  the  Pell 
grant,  guaranteed  student  loan,  sup- 
plemental opportunity  grant  and 
work-study  programs.  These  programs 
are  not  unqualified  give-aways.  They 
are  programs  designed  to  provide 
means-tested  assistance  to  families 
who  cannot  fuUy  absorb  the  financial 
shock  of  today's  higher  education 
costs. 

BCr.  Speaker,  many  of  those  dropped 
from  the  student  aid  rolls  will  be 
forced  to  leave  school,  and  the  in- 
creased competition  for  both  students 
and  charitable  aid  will  debase  the 
value  of  a  college  education  and  erode 
the  quality  of  our  Nation's  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  We  wiU  lose  the 
immeasureable  value  and  contribu- 
tions of  probing  minds,  and  we  will  be 
less  prepared  to  meet  both  the  current 
challenges  and  future  demands  of  an 
increasingly  competitive  international 
environment. 

If  today's  students,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities lose,  we  all  lose.  We  will  lose 
our  hope  for  a  future  of  educational 
and  Institutional  excellence,  a  future 
that  once  lost  can  not  be  quiclUy  or 
cheaply  regained.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  ConnecUcut. 
Mr.  %)eaker.  the  future  of  this  Nation 
is  dependent  on  the  investment  it  is 
willing  to  make  in  its  youth.  For  many 
years  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  ensiue  that  all  students 
receive  the  educational  services  they 
need,  and  that  promising  students,  no 
matter  what  their  background,  are  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
educational  goals.  The  President's 
recent  education  proposals  would  put 
an  end  to  this  trend  and  reverse  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  fully  educate 
our  children. 

The  President  proposes  to  attack 
education  at  every  level.  Among  other 


things,  funding  for  Head  Start  would 
be  frocen.  as  would  the  Education  for 
the  Disadvantaged  Program:  two  pro- 
grams aimed  at  improving  educational 
opportunities,  the  Magnet  School  Pro- 
gram and  Women's  Educational 
Equity  Program,  would  be  totally 
eliminated.  Financial  aid  for  college 
students  would  be  seriously  cuitaUed 
by  allowing  aid  only  to  students  whose 
family  income  is  below  $32,500  and 
capping  the  total  financial  aid  package 
any  student  can  receive  at  $4,000. 

If  enacted,  the  President's  proposal 
would  severely  impact  my  home  State 
of  Connecticut  Remedial  instruction 
would  be  cut  to  about  650  students  in 
the  SUte.  Of  the  20  school  districts 
that  receive  impact  aid  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  Federal  facility  in  the 
district.  19  would  become  ineligible. 
Three  hundred  severely  eoonomkally 
and  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth.  1.100  adults  with  training  and 
retracing  needs,  and  900  students  who 
would  be  trained  in  high  technology 
skills,  would  lose  vocational  training 
opportunities. 

Even  more  severe  is  the  impact  of 
the  President's  proponls  on  students 
currently  enrolled  in  the  State's  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  About 
24.000  students  would  beocmie  Ineligi- 
ble for  student  loans;  3.500  would  lose 
PeU  grants;  1.200  would  lose  State  stu- 
dent incentive  grants;  and  1.300  would 
lose  worii-study  grants. 

While  clearly  the  Congress  must 
consider  alternatives  to  the  way  educa- 
tion is  currently  financed  in  this  coun- 
try, it  must  be  done  in  the  context  of 
rationalising  and  restructuring  our  ap- 
proach. It  should  not  be  dime  in  the 
arbitrary  way  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  wlU  make  education  unat- 
tainable for  some  and  evm  more  Inad- 
equate than  it  ciurrently  is  to  meet  the 
needs  of  others.* 

•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  Join  my  colleagues  today  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  Presi- 
dent's cuts  in  our  Nation's  higher  edu- 
cation budget. 

America's  educational  system  is 
surely  among  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  one  of  its  strengths  Is  in  its  access 
by  students  of  all  enonomlr  ranges. 
This  (^iportunlty  for  a  college-level 
education  is  the  direct  result  of  Feder- 
al loans  and  grants  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  a  higher  education. 
In  my  home  State  of  Florida,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  over  47  percent  of  students 
enrolled  in  higher  education  Institu- 
tions—universities,  colleges,  and  com- 
munity coUeges— received  some  form 
of  financial  asslstsnrr. 

In  next  year's  budget.  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  a  restructuring 
of  student  aid  programs.  Financial  as- 
sistance to  students  would  decrease  by 
23  percent  in  fiscal  year  1986— from 
approximately  $4.6  billion  last  year  to 
$3.5  billion. 


Two  programs,  the  supplemental 
education  opportunity  grant  [SEOOl 
and  the  State  student  incentive  grant 
[SSIG]  would  be  eliminated  altogeth- 
er. In  Florida,  over  64  institutions  par- 
ticipated in  the  SEOG  Program. 
Eighty-one  institutions  participated  In 
the  SSIG  Program  last  year— benefit- 
ing over  14,000  recipients. 

Under  the  President's  proposal, 
guaranteed  student  loans  would  be 
limited.  In  norida,  the  average  loan 
amount  per  calendar  year  was  approxi- 
mately $3,500  to  over  88,000  students- 
students  who  otherwise  may  not  have 
been  able  to  pursue  an  education  after 
high  schooL  Based  oa  those  figures, 
almost  10,500  students  in  norlda 
would  be  excluded  from  the  GSL  Pro- 
gram should  President  Reagan's 
Income  cap  be  Imposed. 

Recent  news  accounts  have  de- 
scribed renewed  collection  efforts  for 
defaulted  student  loans.  I  encourage 
the  Department  of  Education  to  equi- 
tably and  efficiently  collect  loans 
debts  from  students  who  have  abused 
the  aid  system.  But  the  fact  ranains. 
we  should  not  take  away  the  means 
for  a  higher  education  for  future  stu- 
dents—who may  responsibly  repay 
their  debts— because  of  mistakes  of 
former  borrowers. 

Education  is  no  exception  to  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  The  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education  today  is  over  $6,000  per 
year.  At  a  public  institution,  this 
figure  is  nearly  $5,000  and  for  a  pri- 
vate institution,  close  to  $9,500.  I  em- 
phasise that  although  these  amounts 
represent  tuition,  board  and  other  ex- 
penses, this  accounts  for  only  9 
months  of  a  calendar  year,  not  the 
total  living  expenses  of  a  college  stu- 
dent. The  tremendous  financial  Impact 
of  higher  educational  expenses  on  a 
middle-income  family  with  a  child  in 
college  Is  obvious. 

America's  educational  opportunities 
should  be  available  to  alL  We  need  to 
Insure  that  educational  freedom  of 
choice  continues  to  exist  for  all  stu- 
dents regardless  of  financial  status,  de- 
siring a  higher  education.  By  reducing 
the  Federal  guarantees  and  grants  to 
lower  and  middle  income  families,  we 
restrict  the  opportunity  for  higher 
education  to  many  deserving  and  am- 
bitious students. 

The  future  of  our  country  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  individuals  In  our 
society.  Undisputedly.  higher  edtica- 
tlon  is  an  Important  factor  in  the 
progress  of  national  economic  and 
social  well-being. 

Therefore,  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  can  afford  to  continue 
funding  student  aid  programs,  but 
whether  we  can  afford  not  to.« 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  cuts  in  student 
financial  assistance  amount  to  a  devas- 
tating attack  on  middle-class  families. 
Unable  to  justify  these  cuts  directly. 


our  new  Secretary  of  Education  has 
stooped  to  creating  caricatures  of 
stereo-laden  students  marrily  ripping 
the  Govenunent  off  through  these 
programs.  Like  most  stereotypes,  this 
one  proves  to  be  accurate  in  a  few  in- 
stances, but  maliciously  misleading  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Secretary 
Bennett's  caustic  remarks  reveal  not 
only  a  hostility  to  the  traditional  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  assur- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity,  but 
also  an  imprudent  willingness  to  deni- 
grate those  who  would  defend  that 
role. 

Widespread  access  to  quality  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
our  democratic  society.  Without  an 
educated  citiaenry.  the  political  free- 
dcHBS  of  our  democracy  would  become 
hollow.  Without  an  educated  citizenry, 
our  commerce  and  military  strength 
would  soon  stagnate.  Without  an  edu- 
cated citizenry,  our  cultural  and  spirit- 
ual vitality  as  a  nation  would  be  great- 
ly diminished. 

In  our  society  free  of  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions, where  merit  provides  the 
only  rank,  education  has  always 
served,  at  least  in  principle,  as  the 
great  equalizer,  the  principal  channel 
of  social  mobility.  Universal  access  to 
education  has  long  figured  prominent- 
ly in  the  canon  of  our  democratic 
values.  Since  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Federal  Government,  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  public  consensus, 
has  moved  to  make  that  value  a  reali- 
ty. Through  a  variety  of  loan  and 
grant  programs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  largely  succeeded  in  making 
good  on  its  commitment  to  assure 
equal  access  to  higher  education.  In  an 
era  when  the  value  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  ever  increasing,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
treat from  that  commitment. 

The  President's  budget  proposal, 
supported  so  vociferously  be  Secretary 
Bennett,  would,  simply  put,  make  it 
impossible  for  many  middle-  and  low- 
income  families  to  send  their  children 
to  college,  let  alone  to  the  college  of 
their  choice.  The  budget  would  slash 
student  financial  aid  for  higher  ediica- 
tion  by  25  percent,  from  the  fiscal 
1985  budget  authority  level  of  $8.6  bU- 
llon  to  $6.3  billion.  Secretary  Bennett 
Justifies  this  $2.3  billion  cut  ss  a 
means  of  better  targeting  aid  to  poorer 
families.  But  the  specifics  of  the 
budget  proposal  amply  refute  that 
claim. 

Secretary  Bennett  would  do  away 
with  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
timity  grants  [SEOGl,  awards  based 
solely  on  need.  More  than  700.000 
young  people  most  deserving  of  sup- 
port would  lose  grante  if  this  program 
were  eliminated.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals.  Federal  matching 
funds  for  State  student  incentive 
grants  [SSIOl.  would  be  terminated, 
depriving  another  300.000  students  of 
aid.  Secretary  Bennett  would  also  stop 


Federal  capital  contributions  to  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  [NDSU 
Program,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  of  students  able  to  benefit 
from  the  program  by  more  than 
150.000. 

The  administration's  budget  propos- 
al combines  these  outright  elimina- 
tions with  a  number  of  new  eligibility 
requirements  on  all  forms  of  aid.  A  cap 
of  $4,000  per  year  would  be  placed  oa 
total  Federal  aid  per  student,  and  all 
students  receiving  aid  would  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  at  least  $800  per 
year  to  their  education.  The  adminis- 
tration would  impose  its  most  drastic 
restrictions  on  the  two  largest  pro- 
grams of  Federal  aid— Pell  grants  and 
guaranteed  student  loans  [GSU.  The 
budget  proposes  absolute  limits  on  al- 
lowable family  Income  of  $25,000  for 
PeU  grants  and  of  $32,500  for  GSL's. 
These  Income  limits  would  allow  no 
distinctions  based  on  family  size  or  an 
the  number  of  children  In  college. 
Clearly  then,  their  Intent  is  not  to 
target  aid  to  those  most  in  need,  but 
simply  to  provide  arbitrary  means  of 
reducing  overall  funding.  Funllies 
with  more  than  out  chfld  In  college 
would  be  the  most  hard  hit.  All  to- 
gether, these  tighter  eligibility  re- 
quirements would  deprive  more  than 
800,000  students  of  PeU  grants  and 
more  than  325,000  students  of  GSL's. 

As  a  result  of  the  proposed  cuts, 
more  than  1  million  students  would, 
by  the  administration's  own  figures, 
lose  support  for  their  higlier  educa- 
tion. The  American  CouncU  on  Educar 
tion  estimates  that  the  figure  might 
weU  approach  2  mUlkm.  Ftom  figures 
provided  by  the  administration  and 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  I 
have  OMnptted  a  summary  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals: 


AU  together,  the  administration's 
cuts  would  cost  Ohio  students  more 
than  $130  million  in  aid.  From  figures 
provided  by  the  American  CouncU  on 
Education,  the  Department  of  Educar 
tion,  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States  and  the  Ohio  Stete  Student 
Loan  Commission,  I  have  ctnnpUed  the 
following  summary  of  the  effects  of 
the  administration's  proposed  cuts  on 
OhiofamUles: 

EFFECTS  ON  OMO.  BY  PROGMM 
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The  effects  of  the  administration's 
proposals  on  my  home  State  of  Ohio 
would  be  devastating.  PeU  grant  fund- 
ing would  be  cut  by  more  than  $28  mU- 
lion.  Ohio  students  would  lose  another 
$18  miUlon  in  SEOG  and  SSIG  funds. 
Direct  student  loans  would  be  slashed 
by  $7.4  miUlon.  And  most  important  of 
aU,  GSL's  would  be  reduced  by  $76 
million,  a  cut  of  nearly  30  percent.  Ap- 
proximately 28,000  students  would 
lose  their  loans. 
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The  administration's  proposed  cuts 
in  financial  aid  for  students  would 
force  our  Nation  to  take  a  giant  step 
ba^  toward  the  days  when  only  the 
rich  could  afford  to  send  their  chU- 
dren  to  ooUege.  A  number  of  the  best 
private  universities  in  the  country 
have  already  announced  that  financial 
pressures  have  forced  them  to  aban- 
dcm  IcmgsUnding  polides  of  disreganl- 
ing  financial  weU-being  in  making  ad- 
mlssUms  decisions.  We  must  work  to 
reverse  this  troid  snd  to  assure  that 
equal  educational  opportunity  is  not 
compromised.  If  there  are  abuses,  let 
us  have  genuine  reforms.  But  let  us 
not  use  these  as  excuses  for  the  whole- 
sale gutting  of  programs  that  serve 
mUUons  of  deserving  students.* 
•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  concerns 
about  the  President's  i»oposed  budget 
regarding  education.  I  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  commitment  to  en- 
suring access  to  quaUty  education  for 
aU  out  Nation's  youngsters  must  be 
maintained  and  strengthened.  Yet, 
many  of  the  educational  proposals  In 
the  fiscal  year  1086  budget  do  not  re- 
flect such  a  commitment. 

SimUariy.  the  Federal  role  in  voca- 
tlcmal  education  is  critical.  The  Per- 
kins Act  paned  in  the  last  Congress 
authorizes  a  straigthenlng  of  that 
FMeral  role.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Raooio  an  analysis  by 
the  American  Vocational  Association 
of  the  adverse  impacts  the  proposed 
budget  would  have  on  vocational  edu- 
cation in  America.  Let  us  not  aUow  the 
intent  of  the  Peridns  Act  to  be  ignored 
for  the  sake  of  temporary  reductions 
in  the  Federal  budget. 

Fy>Uowing  is  the  American  Vocation- 
al Association  analyris: 

VOCATIOIIAL  EmjCATIOII 

The  Oongreas  reautborlsed  the  vocational 
education  act  in  October  of  19M  snd  set  in 
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place  a  new  inltimUve  to  thmrpen  the  federml  under  the  Baiic  Grant  procram...(givlnf]  hu   been   reaffirmed    repeatedly    by 

role  for  vocaUonal  educaUon.  Under  the  state  officlaU  greater  HexlbUlty  to  target  ANZUS  councils  and  moat  recently  In 

new  law.  federal  funds  wUl  be  utlUaed  to  funds  on  the  areas  of  greatest  need."  This  is  jyiy  ^f  x984.  The  Labour  government 

assist  the  sUtes  to  provide  vocaUonal  educa-  inaccurate.                          >.      .    ^      ..  of  Prime  Minllter  Lange  rejected  this 

Uon  programs  and  services  for  thoK  tradl-  J^^^^j^.^l^^l^'^^^j^^'^^  when  they  announced  on  Ptebruary  4 

tionally  underserved  IndivlduaU  and  groups.  New  federal  Initiatives  oontataed  in  thePer-  New  Zealand  would  not  accent  a 

to  a^t  the  sUte  and  local  education  agen-  kins  Act  will  not  be  adequately  funded  by  tnai  ?^«*/f7?5°  ^S^,;^":  ■*X,h« 

cSUTmoS^^ ^programs  of  vocitto.-  the  administration  propo«L  TOie  new  law  'l^\^^il^f^^„S^ 

al  education,  and  upgrade  existing  programs  assumes  new  initlaUvea.  new  dlrecUon  and  an  ANZUS  sea  exercise, 

which  addivas  the  labor  market  problems  in  fact  using  set-asides,  mandates  new  pro-  To   imderstand   the   seriousness   of 

facing  the  communiUes.  srams.  It  was  crafted  upon  the  aasumpUon  ^.Y^    situation,    consider    the    ripple 

The  new  law  recognizes  that  vocational  of  funding  leveU  of  t»50  million.  A  funding  ^f fg^  that  this  decision  could  have  for 

education  is  a  unique  component  of  the  level  of  $741  million  vi<dates  the  Intent  of  ^^  country  around  the  world.  If  New 

American  educaUon  system,  that  It  bridges  Congreas.  The  new  law  wUl  not  adequately  ^^^mnA   the  flrat  naUon  In  the  world 

schooU  and  Uie  work  place,  and  provides  al-  serve  Oie  needs  11  only  $74X  million  is  appro-  ^^^^^LT^^  ^T*^  miriEL  mw- 

temauve  learning  for  Uiousand.  of  youU«.  prlaUnl.  iS^?^ti^.hlJ?^^d^fiuS  a 

who  wiUjout  such  an  opUon.  would  become       m,.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asli  "*?*.     ^StXr   *^J^    ^!»SJ^^!J 

dropouu  from  school  and  society.  In  addl-  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  POslUon  without  a  strong  rMcUon  on 

Uon.  the  Uw  provides  a  new  focus  on  train-              j^        .  l-«lala±lve  davi  In  which  to  O*"  "•"•   '^  COUld  reasonaoie   De  tX- 

in.  and  retraining  aduiu  and  emphasi*-  ^^SL^^Aj^^^eti^^S^t^VM  pected  that  Other  naUons  might  foUow 

the  need  to  increase  vocational  educaUon  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^J^^^  '"*  suit  After  all.  New  Zealand  is  not  the 

for  homemakers  and  single  parenu  along  '^^^^^^^^Stv^n     Is  only   n»"on   that   has   poUUcal   and 

with   other   targeted   groups.   The   record        The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore,    a  r^    wrtrntm  that  are  advocates  of  nu- 

shows  that  federal  Involvement  In  vocaUon-  there  objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  ^,*^*%^'JS~^          aavocaies  oi  nu 

al  educaUon  has  caused  these  programs  to  gentleman  from  Montana?  ^J       »  ,      "  »w         mi      w         ■ 

expand.  Federal  policy  has  set  the  dlrecUon       There  was  no  objection.  Fortunately,  other  allies  have  Deen 

for  vocational  education  changes  and  Im-                          ___^^^^___  able  to  recognise  the  importance  of  co- 

provemenU    and    provided    the    catalytic  operation  and  have  withstood  various 

action  required  to  keep  it  in  tune  with  work                                □  1620  political  presstires  In  this  regard, 

force  needs  for  more  than  a  half  century.           THE  ANZUS  TREATY  ALLIANCE  For   example,   our  European   allies 

Funding  hutory                                  „™-*«^»,  ^  »-«^^  tt«^,  face  strong  opposition  over  the  deploy- 

Pi«»lyear                                      man^       T^^'^^^^^f'i^.^.S.  th™  "ent   of   nuclear   missiles.    Pershing 

1»«) •2»-2  *  P'***"^"  ""^'JL'  v«J?  S?;  ^^'  mlssUes.  This  was  not  Just  a  visit  by  a 

Ml M1.6  tlem«  from  New  YoA»^^  ^    ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  „„^^  ^ 

M2 ....™.~...    «6  8  ARillsreco^«dforWii^utSt.  ^  ons  on  board  but  rather  it  was  the 

1M3 ":""::::    7    ::""""    mi       **'•  ,?12J:S!^h.!?rJSSKS  SS  "Ctual  placement  of  nudear  missiles 

}2s::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::zz::::::::.:...  742.1  ^^~,"'!£if-.Ll?'L'?2S2S^if^  on  their  own  sou. 

Nam-pr«idenu  propo-d  tmdset  Hsei  year  "^^^  oTd^n  ta^rfaSiMthrbrSch  ^et   realizing   the  Strategic  Impor- 

"-•'-''•-"^r'""^'  rfiS'i£iri^?Se''s5^'i!s£^  s^.i'^s^tL.frssi'^ 

Impact                                  ^^  y^z  m.-,  z»-i-nd  thrauch  their  *"  *•'*  """^g  to  taite  on  their  re- 

The  admlnlstraUons  budget  for  FT  86  SnIal  of  DOTt  wSto  ULS  2ffi«  that  »Pon8lbIlity  and  go  forward  with  the 
would  freeae  U.e  overaU  auUiorteaUon  for  rff^S J?«i!S3  oJ  lini^Sl  iSd  the  deployment.  Other  naUons.  such  as 
vocaUonal  educaUon  programs  at  appropri-  t^,Si2^,5^^S«n  STt  Uita  tad  J*P«.  »hlc»»  ^  understandably  sensl- 
aud  fiscal  year  19M  levels.  However.  Uie  ad-  ^'J****f?  ^i**^J*°  "^„i5^^  Uve  over  the  nuclear  issue,  and  Scandl- 
minlstraUon  is  proposing  to  eliminate  u»e  dent  may  have  on  oiur  rauntrys  ef-  ^^  naUons.  which  seek  to  main- 
line item  auUioriiaUon  for  consumer  and  forte  to  provide  an  umbnlla  of  protec-  2itoM»elr  nmitral  rtitiihaTC  never 
homemaklng  educaUon  based  upon  U»e  as-  tion  for  our  alliea.  St^i^Ir^SrTnv  nS^hto 
sumpUon  that  Uils  is  not  a  federal  priority.  Indeed,  should  this  ban  be  a  denial  oenled  aocMs  to  •ny  u.s.  smp. 
This  acUon.  if  agreed  to  by  Congress,  would  ^hich  others  foUow.  we  will  not  be  To  a  <f  »^  ««t«°t'  *J«  P?""*^ 
severely  damage  the  sute  and  local  pro-  j^,  ^  ,^uj  ^^  worldwide  commit-  Pressure  in  New  ZMland  •■  similar  to 
grams  of  consumer  and  homemaklng  educa-  J~.„t/  wt^^s^rinot  have  our  other  wh»t  Is  now  occurring  In  New  Yortt 
Uon  and  send  a  signal  to  the  sUtos  Uiat  2fl2^^ou^d^  world  fouSIrinJ^  City.  Last  year  the  Navy  announced 
Uiese  programs  should  be  phased  out.  In  ad-  »Ui"  around  the  WOTld  louowing  ine  '  suten  Island,  part  of  my  con- 
diuon.  the  administration's  budget  ignoraa  same  practice  of  expecting  our  protec-  ^J^^^Slstrirt  ^MHselwAedM 
provisions  of  U>e  new  vocaUonal  educaUon  tion  whUe  at  the  same  time  not  fulfill-  J^f™^  XTV^*  t^  5S2h!L^ft«- 
act  and  Uie  Intent  of  Congress  Uuough  Uie  Ing  their  own  obligations  so  that  we  f^'^T™  TiJ^'  iL^^TiSST^^' 
budgetary  process.  can  provide  that  very  protecUon.  '•«,  Action  Group.  Some  kxml  poUU- 

Speclfically.  the  President's  budget  Ig-       This  Is  why  New  Zealand's  actions  <*1  leaders,  citizens  groups  and,  yes, 

nores:  --,  -o  dlaturblnc  and  so  very  serious  •^'•n  Members  of  Congress,  have  de- 

1.  The  mandated  set-aside  for  naUonal  »|*,  "hv«!!^^  !2m^  rfLrW  mS  manded  to  know  whether  or  not  the 

programs:  The  Perkins  Act  sUpulated  Uiat  a  •P.^J.^y  **  ""^  TfMOOoA  clearly  and  ^^^  ^^^^  involved  will  be  carrying 

percent  of  the  basic  state  grant  will  go  to-  e*irr"**it-    ».__-,„  — »             , ^  nuclear  mlnlles 

Wards  naUonal  programs.  If  Uie  basic  stote        When  the  ANZUS  Treaty  was  signed  "'^?^,^^r;-,_  _.,^   »w_  „-_^  „ 

grant  is  $716  mlUlon.  Uien  Uie  funding  for  by   Australia,   New   Zealand   and   the  ^°^J^^^'  ^,  Z^Z^ 

naUonal  programs  should  be  $l4Ja  million.  United  States  In  1»81.  It  was  agreed  fu^s  U)  confirm  or  deny  the  prwence 

not  the  $8  million  requested  by  the  admlnls-  that  an  attack  on  any  one  of  the  three  of  nuclear  weapons.  Some  members  of 

traUon.  parties  In  the  Pacific  area  would  be  the  New  York  City  CouncU  have  even 

a.  Several  criUcal  authorisaUona  under  considered  a  common  danger  to  all  introduced  a  resolution  to  declare  New 

the  Perkins  Act.  The  budget  does  not  pro-  ^^    »bllltv  to  carry  out  our  own  obll-  York  City  a  nuclear  free  harbor, 

vtde  funding  for  community  b.«<«  oriianta-  SSoS    S^dTJrittesS^  T  Sort  Unlike  New  Zealand,  however,  the 

^™-re'£;S.'SSSS":;.S''^'uSSS  SlTpoTSisuSSSLSySn-  people  Involved  represent  a  very  «naU 

^  biSnguaJhSuSttoiLThose  line  item  m-  sistent  With  article  2  of  the  treaty,  percentage  of  the  populaUon.  and  the 

thortsaUons  were  mandated  to  meet  a  pre«-  which  mandates  continuous  effective  vast  majority  of  my  consUtuents— and 

ing   need   in   vocational   education— those  self-help  and  mutual  aid  to  maintain  I  eay  better  than  95  percent  of  them— 

needs  sUil  exist  and  will  be  difficult,  if  not  ^jd  develop  OUT  Individual  and  collec-  are  anxiously  awaiting  and  wIU  wel- 

impoasible.  to  meet  under  the  new  budget  live  caoacity  to  resist  armed  attack.  come  the  arrival  of  the  Navy  to  our 

J.^^:SSr"cSSi^^rtS[5SS£r       Hw^  ANZUS  continue  to  play  an  shores. 

Mu^SS^Th^^KitaSiu^r^SS  effective  role  in  the  region  if  one  part-  Now.  our  surface  action  group  is  Just 

^oSSl^er  aSS  Hom^^SiirMScaul^  ner  denies  port  access  to  another  part-  one  of   many   wwch   axe  looted   In 

not  a  Federal  priority.  It  can  be  funded    ner?  The  Importance  of  port  access  ports  around  these  United  States.  Our 
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citizens  have  shown  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  be  responsible  and  do  their  part 
In  the  defense  of  their  Nation.  We 
have  not  asked  New  Zealand  to  bear 
any  risk  that  we  ourselves  do  not  bear 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  protection  of 
U.S.  forces. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  third 
partner  of  the  ANZUS  Treaty.  Austra- 
lia, has  remained  strong  In  support  of 
the  alliance,  despite  political  pres- 
sures, and  has  not  taken  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  New  Zealand. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  during 
her  visit  last  week  to  this  country,  was 
severely  critical  of  the  actions  of  the 
New  Zealand  Oovemment. 

New  Zealand's  defense  policy  for  the 
past  30  years  has  been  built  upon  the 
ANZUS  alliance,  a  mutual  security 
treaty.  The  very  nature  of  such  a 
treaty  demands  shared  risks  and  re- 
sponsibilities. However.  New  Zealand 
seems  to  want  all  the  benefite  of  the 
alliance  without  sharing  In  any  of  the 
risks.  This  is  an  irresponsible  position 
and  disregards  the  principle  of  mutual 
remonsibillty  of  allied  nations. 

The  United  States  carries  a  tremen- 
dous burden  protecting  freedom 
around  the  world,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  need  those  who  ask  for  such  pro- 
tection banning  U.S.  ships  from  their 
porte. 

In  response  to  the  ban,  the  United 
States  has  canceled  a  number  of  mili- 
tary exercises  and  meetings.  Perh^is 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  would 
want  to  take  further  action.  Including 
the  possibility  of  economic  measures, 
in  order  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  oiu- 
allles  around  the  world  as  to  how  seri- 
ously we  view  the  actions  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

Prime  Minister  Lange  has  said  that 
if  we  impose  such  sanctions  we  will 
find  New  Zealand  to  be  less  coopera- 
tive militarily. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  envision  how 
New  Zealand  could  be  any  less  cooper- 
ative militarily  than  It  is  now. 

The  implications  of  their  action  can 
be  so  f  arreaching  that  we  must  take  a 
firm  position.  Perhaps  an  end  to  pref- 
erential treatment  for  New  Zealand  in 
the  export  of  wool,  meat,  and  dairy 
producte  would  send  a  message  to  New 
Zealand  and  our  other  allies  Just  how 
serious  we  view  this  action.  The  stakes 
are  too  great  and  we  must  let  the 
world  know  that  this  body  will  not 
stand  idly  by  when  a  treaty  nation  dis- 
regards ite  mutual  responsibilities  of 
alliance  and  greaUy  hampers  our  abili- 
ty to  be  the  protector  of  freedom 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  theg«»- 
Ueman  from  California  [Mr.  HuhrrI. 


D  1630 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentieman  for  making  this  very  impor- 
tant statement  about  the  necessity  of 
the  Western  democracies  hanging  to- 
gether, hanging  tough  like  we  did 
durbig  the  Euromissile  crises,  as  result 
of  which  was  we  finally  did  bring  the 
Russians  back  to  the  table  at  Geneva, 
not  because  we  were  divided  and  weak, 
but  because  we  were  united  and 
strong. 

I  think  that  Prime  Minister  Thatch- 
er was  greaUy  distrubed  by  the  frac- 
turing of  this  solidarity,  and  I  think 
she  expressed  it  very  clearly  to  us.  I 
can  recall,  and  I  think  the  gentieman 
was  here  at  the  same  time  when  she 
addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Congress, 
when  she  mentioned  that  with  oiir 
strategic  programs  under  America's 
nuclear  umbrella,  we  have  maintained 
for  the  free  world  peace  for  40  years. 
She  went  on  to  quote  Winston 
ChurohiU  when  he  addressed  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress.  He  said  to  Amer- 
ica basciaUy  this:  He  said.  "Don't  give 
up  yotir  strategic  weapons  imtil  you 
are  very,  very  sure  that  you  can  live 
without  them."  Basically.  Churchill 
acknowledged  that  it  was  under  this 
strategic  umbrella  that  democracies  In 
fact  were  seeing  a  long  period  of  peace 
that  had  not  existed  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century. 

I  applaud  the  gentionan  for  his 
straightforward  statement  and  I  hope 
that  New  Zealand  will  come  back  to 
the  fold  of  soUdarity  and  hang  tough 
with  the  rest  of  the  West  and  will  get 
off  this  high  horse  and  I  hope  that  no 
sanctions  will  be  necessary. 
I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  MOLINARL  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  his  contribution:  I  agree  with 
hisremarlts. 

lb.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man frmn  New  York  [Mr.  OnjuH]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding  and  for  bringing  this 
Issue  to  the  floor. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentieman  fnun  New  Yoi^ 
[Mr.  MouMAUl,  for  arranging  this 
spedal  order  to  focus  our  attention  an 
New  Zealand's  breach  of  trust  in  its 
friendship  with  the  United  States  as 
an  ANZUS  ally.  „  „ 

New  Zealand's  decision  to  ban  XiJa. 
ships  which  might  be  carrying  nudear 
weapons  seriously  undermines  our  Na- 
tion's abiUty  to  fulfill  ite  obligations  to 
the  ANZUS  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of 

The  United  States  has  a  flnn  policy 
of  not  confirming  or  denying  the  pres- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons  on  any  ship. 
This  is  done  to  insure  adequate  securi- 
ty. There  can  be  no  exceptions  to  this 
policy  without  seriously  endangering 
our  forces.  Therefore,  New  Zealand's 
action  extends  to  all  U.S.  ships. 

New  Zealand's  policy,  although  not  a 
violation  of  the  IMl  treaty,  does  con- 
stitute a  break  in  the  n>irit  of  the  alli- 
ance. As  partners  in  the  arrangement. 


we  are  obligated  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop our  individual  and  collective  ca- 
pacity to  resist  armed  attadt  Howev- 
er, our  Nation  cannot  do  this  If  our 
Nati(m's  ships  are  not  permitted  access 
to  New  Zealand  porte  and  waterways. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  been  forced 
to  cancel  six  defense  training  exerdses 
since  New  Zealand's  policy  was  first 
enforced  In  early  February  of  this 
year. 

In  the  absence  of  such  peaceful 
naval  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  the  ANZUS  Treaty  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  deter  Invaslfni  of  the 
Pacinc  area  by  a  potential  aggressor. 

The  Irresponsible  policy  l>eing  imple- 
mented by  New  Zealand  thus  poses  a 
major  question  to  the  future  of 
ANZUS.  because  the  need  for  deter- 
rence is  the  central  thrust  of  the 
agreement. 

I  strongly  agree  with  President  Rea- 
gan's remarks  stating  that  "We  deeply 
regret  the  decision  by  the  New  Zea- 
land  Oovernment  to  deny  port  access 
to  our  ships.  We  consider  New  Zealand 
a  Mend.  It  is  our  deepest  hope  that 
New  Zealand  will  restore  the  tradition- 
al cooperation  that  has  existed  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Allies  must 
work  together  as  partnns  to  meet 
their  shared  responsibHiUes." 

Other  countries,  induding  some  of 
our  NATO  allies,  have  also  expressed 
their  disi«>proval  of  New  Zealand's  de- 
cision. The  Prime  Minister  of  Oreat 
Britain,  Margaret  Thatcher,  recently 
expressed  her  dismwroval,  by  Joining 
our  coimtry  in  ite  policy  of  not  idrati- 
f  ying  whether  or  not  ships  are  carry- 
ing nudear  weapons. 

The  Speaker,  I  submit  that  New  Zea- 
land is  not  fulfilling  ite  obligation  as 
an  alliance  partner.  A  good  partner 
should  continually  demonstrate  a 
readiness  to  cooperate.  New  Zealand 
apparently,  is  not  willing  to  do  this. 

Due  to  this  breach  of  partnership 
and  trust,  the  future  of  the  ANZUS  al- 
liance is  now  In  question.  I  suKWrt  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  Affairs.  Mr.  Souxz,  in  calling 
for  hearings  this  month  to  review 
ANZUS. 

I  do  not  feel  the  United  States 
should  tolerate  this  sort  of  treatmmt 
from  a  nation  which  we  have  regared- 
ed  as  a  friend  and  ally.  As  a  nation,  we 
can  continue  to  consider  New  Zealand 
as  a  friend.  However,  it  is  dangerous  to 
allow  such  behavior  from  our  allies. 

If  the  United  States  tolerates  irre- 
sponsible actions  such  as  this  from  one 
ally,  other  important  naticms  might  be 
encouraged  to  follow  suit.  Other  coun- 
tries might  view  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  selectivdy  fulfill- 
ing their  treaty  obligatimis  and  to 
assert  more  forcefully  their  positions 
on  nonalignment  of  nudear  weiuMns. 
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Both  policy  can  only  aerve  to  weaken 
the  security  of  their  nation  and  ours. 

Accordingly  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  our  call  for  a  thorough  review 
of  New  Zealand's  action  and  the  impli- 
cations it  has  for  future  relations  be- 
tween that  nation  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  very  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wn«nl. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toric  for  yielding,  and  I  Just 
want  to  rise  for  a  very  brief  moment  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  discuss  this  very 
important  issue,  and  especially  to  com- 
moid  the  gentleman  because,  as  he 
pointed  out.  he  comes  from  an  area  of 
the  country  where  there  has  been 
some  political  support  for  the  concept 
of  a  nuclear-free  cone.  I  know  what 
that  is  like:  my  State  of  Minnesota  is 
another  such  area  of  the  country 
where  we  have  political  movements 
that  are  always  generating  opposition 
to  our  strategic  policies  where  the  con- 
cept of  a  nuclear-free  lone  has  gained 
some  currency.  I  doubly  commend  the 
gentleman  because  I  know  it  is  a  posi- 
tion that  is  difficult  to  defend  in  his 
region  of  the  country  as  it  is  in  mine. 

The  only  point  I  would  add  to  that  is 
that  I  really  think  the  Important  point 
the  gentleman  made,  the  most  impor- 
tant point,  and  the  point  that  I  hope  is 
understood  in  New  Zealand  is  that  we 
are  fully  Justified,  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment, obliged,  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
strong  reaction  in  this  country.  The 
argument  that  we  should  soft-peddle 
this  issue  for  fear  of  offending  the 
New  Zealanders  in  my  Judgment  is  ba- 
sically false.  The  people  in  New  Zea- 
land need  to  understand  why. 

The  reason  is  fundamental  and  ele- 
mental. That  Is  because  ultimately  the 
strength  of  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  is  far  more  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  hold  the  alliance  together 
than  it  is  on  anything  that  goes  on  in 
the  Eastern  bloc.  We  have  managed  to 
respond  fairly  successfully  to  the 
threat  from  the  Eastern  bloc  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We 
have  shown  our  capacity  to  defend 
freedom  against  the  Soviet  bloc.  What 
we  are  unaware  of  and  unsure  of  is 
how  we  would  fare  if  the  unraveling 
process  began  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  referred  to.  That  is 
why  it  is  important  for  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  to  understand  that  al- 
though we  respect  their  integrity  and 
their  sovereignty  and  their  national 
pride,  this  is  a  threat  to  the  entire  de- 
fense of  the  Western  World  and  a  very 
strong  reaction  from  our  country  is 
not  only  Justified  but  obliged  in  my 
Judgment. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 


UM 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    American    Samoa    [Mr. 

SUIflA]. 

Mr.  SUNIA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  special  order  so 
that  we  might  address  this  very  impor- 
tant subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  mind.  New  Zea- 
land has  behaved  very  badly.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  it  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  commitments  for  the 
Joint  defense  of  the  area.  To  set  condi- 
tions for  receiving  into  its  port  our 
naval  vessels  is  most  irresponsible.  The 
spirit  of  ANZU8  was  to  Jointly  share 
the  burdens  of  common  defense. 

Should  not  New  Zealanders  be  glad 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
paying  for  their  defense?  While  they 
spend  their  tax  dollars  perfecting  a 
cradle-to-grave  welfare  society,  we  in 
the  United  States  are  having  to  give 
up  a  lot  of  living  rssentiali  so  that  we 
can  pay  for  defense— ours  as  well  as 
New  Zealand's. 

Our  State  Department  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  its  attitude.  We  are  not  inter- 
fering with  New  Zealand's  internal 
politics.  Our  concern  is  its  policies 
toward  its  friends  and  alliea. 

For  American  Samoa,  our  lone  terri- 
tory in  the  middle  of  the  South  Pacif- 
ic, closer  to  New  Zealand  than  to  the 
United  States,  the  New  Zealand  refus- 
al is  of  real  concern.  Of  ooune.  our 
own  Pago  Pago  Harbor  is  (H>ened  to 
our  own  ships  at  any  and  all  times, 
and  Prime  Minister  Tofilau  Eti  Ale- 
sana  of  Western  Samoa  has  kindly  of- 
fered the  facilities  of  Apia  Harbor  to 
our  XJA.  Navy.  We  appreciate  aU  that, 
but  it  does  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  problem  now  is  that  there  now 
exists  a  question:  Is  New  Zealand  truly 
and  honestly  serious  about  defense? 
Do  the  antinudear  and  pacifist  groups 
in  New  Zealand  seriously  believe  that 
the  Soviets  will  leave  them  out  of  an 
all-out  nuclear  conflict  in  honor  of 
their  antinudear  beliefs?  Is  New  2Sea- 
land,  reputed  to  be  more  Brltiah  than 
the  Britishers,  and  more  educated 
than  most  Pacific  reaidents,  really 
that  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  realities  have  escaped 
them? 

In  a  real  conflict,  can  one  count  on 
defense  partners  like  New  Zealand? 
That  to  me  Is  now  the  real  question. 

I  am  aware  also  of  the  concern  at 
the  State  Department  about  the  effect 
of  this  New  Zealand  rejection  on  our 
other  allies  with  whom  we  also  have 
defense  arrangements.  Supposing  our 
friends  in  Europe  pick  up  from  the 
New  Zealanders,  we  will  really  have  a 
mounmental  problem. 

And  I  do  not  put  too  much  credit  on 
Prime  Minister  Lange's  preferences  of 
continued  friendship  and  coc^jeration. 
He  cannot  come  to  us  with  clean 
hands  and  blame  certain  factors  In  his 
country.  We  have  our  own  antinudear 
groups.  They  too  are  vocal  and  power- 


ful But  that  is  all  Intenial.  We  do  not 
go  around  the  world  complaining 
about  them  and  blaming  them  for  dic- 
tating polides.  Mr.  Lange  Is  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  show  is  entirely  his. 

Should  we  retaliate?  I  think  not.  We 
regret  the  actions  of  our  friends,  but 
lets  not  be  retaliatory.  It  will  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  I  am  aware  of  how 
t»Mf  it  Is  to  get  up  on  this  floor  and 
sermonise  about  merits  of  patience 
and  tolerance.  Out  there  in  the  real 
world,  the  forces  at  work  may  only  re- 
spect reqwnaes  that  are  packed  with 
force  and  thinly  veUed  threats  of  eco- 
nomic disasters. 

But  I  stiU  beUeve  there  is  time  to 
work  on  our  friends.  We  dare  not  allow 
them  to  dictate  to  us.  but  we  should 
not  be  without  the  patience  of  the 
older  and  bigger  partner. 

Then  there  is  also  the  rest  of  the 
area  to  consider.  The  New  Zealand 
problem  may  not  be  the  lone  problem 
for  Unde  Sam  in  the  area.  I  suspect 
others  will  begin  to  surface  in  the  near 
future.  The  blame  bdongs  to  us.  Like 
a  yard  you  neglect,  you  soon  find  all 
kinds  of  bad  weeds  growing  with  aban- 
don. The  Soviets  now  roam  the  south 
seas  at  will  and  make  the  small  Pacific 
island  nations  all  kinds  of  offers.  The 
Cubans  are  in  Vanuaatu,  and  the 
Ftench  problem  in  New  Caledonia 
may  broaden  into  a  messy  one  for  the 
area— and  there  could  be  a  spill  over 
into  other  parts  of  the  Padflc. 

My  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  seriously 
review  our  Pacific  situation.  In  our 
concerns  for  the  pec^les  of  Southeast 
Asia,  our  trade  with  the  Orient,  and 
the  oil  routes  into  the  Padflc,  we  may 
be  overlooking  little  troubles  brewing 
in  our  own  backsrard. 

We  share  the  Pacific  Ocean  with 
New  Zealand.  We  also  share  the  Pacif- 
ic with  all  the  newly  created  island  na- 
tions. But  we  are  still  the  big  brother. 
Again.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  do  not  believe 
retaliation  alone  is  the  proper  form  of 
response.  I  believe  we  should  woi^  a 
little  harder  on  our  difficult  friend. 
After  all  we  are  working  very  hard 
with  our  adversaries. 
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Bfr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  a  very  pro- 
found statement  I  think  he  highlight- 
ed the  very  serious  problem  that  exists 
in  that  section  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Toric  [Mr. 
SthattoiiI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moliham]  for  taking 
this  special  order  on  a  very  important 
subject,  which  applies  not  only  to  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy,  but  also  ap- 
plies, as  he  well  knows,  directly  in  the 
State  of  New  YoriL 


The  fact  is  that  I  spent  a  little  more 
than  a  year  in  the  course  of  serving  in 
the  MacArthur  command  In  Australia. 
I  never  visited  New  Zealand,  but  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  Australian 
soldiers  and  the  spirit  of  the  New  Zea- 
land troops  was  outstanding.  Certainly 
in  the  early  days  of  World  War  n  New 
Zealand  opened  its  arms  to  the  ma- 
rines who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
first  assaults  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  Australia  also  opened  its  arms  to 
the  American  forces  who  mobilized  in 
Australia  and  then  gradually  moved 
through  New  Guinea  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  finally  settled  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

I  think  one  of  the  interesting  things 
is  that  this  particular  syndrome  which 
has  been  enshrined  by  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand  and  by  stnne 
of  our  colleagues  in  New  York  origi- 
nally was  bom  through  the  three  so- 
called  nuclear  prindples  set  up  by  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese,  of  course, 
having  been  the  only  country  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  atomic  bomb  were 
certainly  determined  not  to  bear  any 
of  those  attacks  in  the  future.  They 
set  up  three  nudear  prindples. 

The  first  was  that  there  would  be  no 
atomic  bombs  produced,  no  nudear 
weapons  produced  in  Japan. 

The  second  was  that  no  nudear 
weapons  should  be  stored  on  Japanese 
sou. 

The  third  prindple  was  that  no  nu- 
dear weapons  should  be  carried  any- 
where near  the  shores  of  Japan;  but 
these  nudear  prindples,  whUe  you  can 
recognise  their  vpUcatlon  and  you 
can  recognize  where  they  came  from 
out  of  Japanese  history,  it  turned  out 
that  Japan  In  the  United  States-Japa- 
nese security  treaty  recognized  that 
they  were  protected  by  the  nudear 
umbt«lla  of  the  United  States.  They 
had  seen  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
developed  nudear  wemons  and  that 
other  countries  were  trying  to  achieve 
nudear  weapons,  so  the  Japanese,  al- 
though they  did  not  want  any  nudear 
weapons  stored  in  their  own  territory 
or  even  to  build  them,  they  recognized 
the  need  of  a  nudear  umbrella  and 
that  nudear  umbrella  was  provided  by 
the  United  SUtes-Japanese  security 
treaty,  but  in  recent  years  the  more 
knowledgeable  and  progressive  mem- 
bers of  the  Japanese  Diet  recognized 
that  the  third  nudear  prindple: 
namely,  that  there  should  not  be  any 
ships  coming  within  the  shores  of 
Japan  carrying  nudear  weapons  was 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of 
having  an  American  nudear  umbrella. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  an  umhreHa. 
you  obviously  have  got  to  carry  the 
lunbrella  around  when  you  need  it. 

The  only  place  where  American  nu- 
dear weapons  were  available  in  the 
Pacific  was  on  naval  ships.  In  fact, 
that  third  prindple,  although  it  has 
never  been  officially  repudiated  by  the 
Japanese,  was  certainly  worked  over 


and  roughed  up  considerably  a  few 
years  ago  when  Admiral  Laroche,  the 
head  of  the  so-called  Center  for  De- 
fense Information— I  think  more  often 
it  is  the  Center  for  Defense  Misinfor- 
mation—announced to  the  Japanese 
on  his  own  responsibility  that  actually 
all  of  the  ships,  virtually  all  the  Navy 
ships  that  went  through  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  and  came  within  the  area 
of  Japan  were  carrying  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 
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This  was  subsequently  backed  up  by 
Ambassador  Reischauer  who  said  yes, 
we  have  had  nudear  weapons  carried 
aboard  some  of  the  ships  that  came 
into  Japan.  They  never  actually  tied 
up  with  them,  but  they  had  gone 
along  the  shorelines.  And  finally  the 
Japanese  realized  that  it  did  not  make 
sense  for  them  to  benefit  by  the  nude- 
ar protection  of  the  United  States  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  us  from 
bringing  the  nudear  umbrella  that 
they  were  counting  cm  into  areas 
where  it  would  be  able  to  provide  that 
particular  protecticm. 

This  is  something  that  the  New  Zear 
landers  I  think  have  pidced  up  now  be- 
cause antinudear  sentiments,  antinu- 
dear padfism  has  beoome  rather 
ti«idy  and  apparently  the  Sodallst 
government  that  has  been  Installwl  in 
New  Zealand  thinks  that  this  Is  going 
to  win  It  a  good  deal  of  congratulatory 
messages  f  ran  other  parts  of  the 
world.  

Actually,  the  ANZUS  treaty  is  cer- 
tainly not  any  one  of  the  major  trea- 
ties (m  which  we  rdy.  We  were  doady 
allied  with  the  Australians  not  only  in 
World  War  U  but  also  in  the  ^Hetnam 
war,  and  they  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  But  if  the  New  Zealanders  do 
not  feel  they  want  to  be  participants 
In  this  kind  of  a  treaty  or  this  Und  of 
an  alliance  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
upaet  th!*ig*  too  much. 

Although  as  the  distinguished  dele- 
gate fran  Samoa  pointed  out  a 
moment  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  look- 
ing around  for  possible  areas  where 
they  can  pidt  up  friends  or  scare 
people  to  J<^  their  undotaking. 

We  certainly  need  to  ooDttnue  to  <h>- 
erate  our  ships  in  these  watoa  and  I 
think  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  already  indicated,  if  some- 
body wants  to  break  up  that  kind  of  a 
treaty  I  think  we  have  to  make  it  dear 
that  there  is  a  price  for  doing  that. 

If  they  do  not  want  the  nudear  um- 
brella, OK. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  referred  to  has  to  do  with 
economic  measures.  I  got  a  tdephone 
call  this  morning  from  a  farm  group  in 
upstate  New  York  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  casein,  which  Is  imported 
frtnn  New  Zealand  In  very  substantial 
numbers.  Is  undermining  the  dairy  in- 
dustry In  upstate  New  Yorit,  and  there 
is  a  bill  that  has  been  introduced  in 


the  House  that  would  designate 
casein,  which  is  now  designated  as  a 
chemical  product,  redesignate  it  as  a 
dairy  product  and  then  it  would  not 
come  in.  And  I  think  if  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  New  Zealand  who.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time,  I  think  he  might  be  in- 
terested in  that  particular  movement 
that  is  going  on. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  If  I  could  interrupt 
the  gentleman  a  moment,  I  am  run- 
nbig  short  of  time  and  have  three 
other  speakers. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  Just  say 
one  other  thing,  and  that  Is  that  those 
who  have  been  (^XMlng  the  ships  of 
the  surface  action  group  in  New  York 
State  are  upset  that  nuclear  weaptms 
might  have  an  aoddeat  In  the  gentle- 
man's congressiimal  district 

Actually,  we  have  had  no  accidents 
of  that  khid,  and  in  fact  if  we  were 
really  concerned  about  accidents  we 
oui^t  to  ban  propane  from  New  York 
Harbor  and  from  New  Yoric  City 
streets  rather  than  insist  that  no  nu- 
dear weiumns  should  come  in. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  and 
I  would  like  to  Just  dose  with  one  com- 
ment: You  may  remember  a  few  years 
ago.  in  the  IMO's,  there  used  to  be  a 
bozaper  sign  that  said.  "Support  Your 
Local  Police."  And  then  underneath  It 
said.  "If  not  when  you  get  into  trou- 
ble. caU  on  a  hippie." 

Mr.  MOUNARL  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  very  kind  and  supportive 
remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasicb]. 

Mr.  KA8ICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  YoA  [Mr.  McHJMAai]  for 
taking  th<«  time.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SnAnox]  for  his  statement  and 
want  to  point  out  to  them  that  Sut. 
we  have  not  only  hurt  our  casein  in- 
dustry in  America,  we  have  casftitlally 
destroyed  it  because  of  New  Zealand 
Imports.  And  you  better  bdieve  that 
there  Is  an  economic  tie  to  this  mili- 
tary arrangement  that  we  have  with 
the  ANZUS  treaty. 

In  fact  ToBT  RoTB  has  a  blU  In  the 
Congress,  a  resolution  In  the  Congress 
right  now  that  calls  for  a  limit  of  50 
percent  of  the  imports  that  we  have 
had  over  the  past  3  years,  because  in 
IMO  a  report  indicates  that  America 
spmt  about  $300  mUlkm  buying  sur- 
plus, ncmf  at  dry  mUk  from  American 
farmers  thatoould  be  used  in  many  in- 
stances to  produce  the  products  that 
casein  is  being  used  to  produce,  z^ilch 
we  are  importing  from  New  Zealand, 

A«H,  by  the  way.  we  Import  over  50 
percent  of  all  of  the  casein  that  is  pro- 
duced from  New  Zealand  that  comes 
into  the  United  States,  and  we  all 
know  about  the  problems  that  we  are 
having  in  aariculture  today  with  sur- 
pluses, and  at  the  same  time,  because 
of    this    defense    arrangement    And 
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thus,  because  of  the  economic  ties  that 
we  have,  we  ran  in  1980  a  $300  million 
bill  in  order  to  help  our  friends  in  New 
Zealand. 

Now  I  am  going  to  get  to  what  I 
think  the  point  is.  and  I  have  talked  to 
some  of  my  constituents  about  this 
issue.  People  say,  and  I  know  that  the 
chairman,  the  Speaker  up  here  right 
now.  comes  from  an  area  in  Youngs- 
town.  OH.  where  people  say  "Why 
should  we  have  foreign  aid?  Why 
should  we  go  out  there  and  help  other 
countries?" 

I  view  foreign  aid  as  really  not  Just  a 
help  to  them  but  also  a  help  to  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  mutual  relationship  that  is 
supposedly  beneficial  to  both  sides, 
that  we  enter  into  agreements  and 
treaties  and  alliances  because  it  is  in 
those  countries'  best  interests,  and  it  is 
in  America's  best  interests.  And  by 
working  together  we  all  gain  some- 
thing. And  we  hope  in  the  long  run 
that  it  is  the  most  successful  arrange- 
ment that  we  can  have  to  promote  sta- 
bility and  peace  in  various  regions. 

I  will  tell  my  constituents  that  yes,  it 
is  important  to  have  allies  and  alli- 
ances. But  you  know,  what  gets  frus- 
trating is  when  you  have  to  go  home 
and  you  tell  your  constituents  that  we 
have  entered  into  an  agreement,  an  ar- 
rangement, an  alliance,  but  it  just 
seems  as  though  it  Is  a  one-way  street. 

We  are  doing  all  of  the  giving  and 
they  are  doing  all  of  the  taking.  And 
that  is  exactly  the  situation  we  have 
with  New  Zealand  right  now. 

We  enter  into  a  treaty.  They  are 
supposed  to  live  up  to  their  side  of  the 
treaty;  we  are  supposed  to  live  up  to 
our  side  of  the  treaty.  They  decide  for 
one  reason  or  another,  and  perhaps  in 
what  could  be  considered  a  momen- 
tary political  consideration  that  one 
particular  part  of  that  treaty  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  And  so  then  the 
Prime  Minister  gets  nervous  and 
scared  and  responds  to  people  out  of 
what  is  I  think  clearly  political  consid- 
erations and  tells  the  United  States. 
"Tour  ships  cannot  come  in."  And 
then  a  couple  of  days  later  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  It 
says  to  the  United  States.  "You  better 
not  take  any  trade  concessions  away 
from  us:  you  better  live  up  to  your  end 
of  the  bargain,  even  though  we  do  not 
want  to  live  up  to  our  end  of  the  bar- 
gain. You  had  better  not  have  any 
second  thoughts  about  living  up  to 
yotir  end." 

Then  I  cannot  go  home  and  tell  my 
constituents  that  we  are  going  to  be  in 
agreement  and  that  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  two-way  street,  and  New  Zealand 
has  decided  to  change  the  street  sign, 
and  instead  of  it  being  a  two-way 
street  it  is  now  a  one-way  street.  We 
give  everything  up  and  they  take  ev- 
erything. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  continue  to 
conduct  foreign  policy  that  way.  That 
is  why  my  constituents  and  people  all 


over  this  country  applauded  the  ac- 
tions by  Jeane  Kirkpatrlck.  because 
she  stood  up  and  she  said  we  are  not 
going  to  take  it  anymore,  that  our  re- 
lationships and  our  alliances  ought  to 
be  two-way  streets. 

America  ought  not  to  be  walked  on. 
we  ought  not  be  slapped  in  the  face, 
and  we  ought  not  to  continue  to  give, 
give.  give. 

I  am  glad  that  this  administration  is 
finally  starting  to  say.  or  this  adminis- 
tration is  saying  now  we  are  going  to 
do  some  things.  We  are  going  to  re- 
spond because  we  cannot  let  you  get 
away  with  this.  You  get  away  with 
this,  and  then  we  are  going  to  have 
other  countries  in  the  world  that  are 
going  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  their 
relationship  with  the  United  States. 
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And  that  does  not  woiit  to  any- 
body's best  interests  because  the 
people  of  this  country  are  going  to  get 
frustrated  with  this.  They  are  tired  of 
one-way  streets.  I  am  going  to  tell  you, 
yesterday  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
there  is  a  quote  here  which  I  will  read: 
TASKoraTASs 

New  Zealand's  Prime  ICinlster  David 
Lante  initially  was  quite  oonfldent  that  New 
Zealand's  ban  on  VS.  nudear  vanhlps 
would  have  no  effect  on  his  country's  strate- 
gic position— but  now  he  seems  not  so  sure. 
The  Soviet  news  agency  was  having  so  much 
fun  chortling  about  the  decision  that  Ifr. 
Lance  finally  called  In  the  Soviet  smhssss 
dor.  Vladlinlr  Bykov,  and  complained.  "New 
Zealand  Is  not  to  be  used  as  some  sort  of 
ammunition  In  an  anti-Reagan  administra- 
tion campaign."  fumed  Mr.  Lange  to  tlie 
emissary  of  Uie  Ms  nuclear  power.  Mr. 
Bykov  responded  that  he  would  pass  along 
tlMkt  wamlnc  to  Moscow. 

Now  even  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand  is  recognizing  that  there  are 
greater  implications  than  bowing  to 
political  pressure  as  it  relates  to  this 
country  and  what  has  been.  I  think, 
up  to  this  point  a  very  good  treaty,  a 
very  good  alliance  and  a  two-way 
street. 

Americans  are  tired  of  one-way 
streets  with  oiu-  allies;  I  am  tired  of  it; 
my  constituents  are  and.  boy.  I  will 
tell  you  I  think  we  have  got  to  do 
something  now  to  send  some  clear  sig- 
nals and  messages  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  patsies  any- 
more. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
3ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Htp«1. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
everyone  of  the  speakers  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  gentleman  from  Guam  was 
especially  trenchant:  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  as  usual  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  Mr.  MouifASi.  I  com- 
mend you  for  helping  us  to  focus  on  a 
rather  important  Issue.  I  am  not  angry 
at  New  Zealand.  I  am  more  saddened 


than  anything  else  because  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  era  of  World  War 
II.  I  fought  in  that  war.  I  was  over  In 
New  Oulnem.  I  have  been  in  New  Zea- 
land a  couple  of  times.  It  is  a  beautiful 
country,  they  are  beautiful  people,  but 
I  believe  in  collective  security.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  free  world  wHI  sUy  to- 
gether, wiU  band  together,  and  will 
share  the  burdens  and  the  challenges 
of  preserving  the  peace,  we  can  indeed 
preserve  the  peace. 

It  is  not  Just  for  us.  it  is  for  them, 
for  all  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. 

We  should  be  expanding  the  number 
of  people  who  are  within  the  circle  of 
freedom,  not  narrowing  it. 

When  a  country  that  has  so  long 
been  a  beneficiary  of  collective  securi- 
ty, when  a  country  that— when  Japan 
was  the  aggressor  In  that  part  of  the 
world— was  haivy  to  share  the  bur- 
dens and  challenges  of  defending  the 
Padflc.  suddenly  because  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  made  into  a  f  ear- 
wamt  subject  due  to  the  suocevful 
propaganda  efforts  both  in  our  coun- 
try and  worldwide,  they  want  to  opt 
out  of  the  burdens  and  challenges  of 
preserving  the  peace. 

I  hope  it  is  a  temporary  aberration.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  need  to  retaliate 
and  further  drive  wedges  between  our- 
selves and  the  people  of  New  Zealand, 
but  I  would  appeal  to  their  common 
sense.  Surely  if  war  breaks  out  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  or  other  nucle- 
ar powers,  and  there  are  others  besides 
the  Soviet  Union  who  have  nuclear 
weapons,  they  want  sranebody  some- 
where on  their  side  with  a  nuclear  de- 
terrence that  is  credible.  Would  it  not 
be  lovely  if  we  could  opt  out  like  they 
have  just  done,  say  that  we  are  tired 
of  modernizing  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missUes  and  buUdlng  Trident 
submarines?  It  costs  us  a  lot  of  money 
that  we  could  spend  in  other  more  pro- 
ductive ways. 

So.  you  want  to  opt  out?  We  will  opt 
out.  What  contribution  would  that 
make  to  freedom,  to  the  peace?  It 
would  be  a  terrible  setback. 

So  is  it  fair,  is  it  honorable  for  the 
United  States  to  carry  the  burden  of 
the  cost  and  the  manpower  and  the 
stigma  of  a  nuclear  superpower  and  to 
have,  one  by  one.  those  people  who 
will  benefit  from  this  strength  that  we 
have,  this  peace  through  strength,  to 
step  back  from  us  and  to  opt  out? 
That  is  really  not.  I  hesitate  to  use  the 
word,  but  it  reaUy  is  not  honorable. 
We  should  share  these  things  and  we 
Americans  share  the  responsibility, 
the  economic  burden  of  having  those 
weapons. 

Ood  knows  we  wish  we  did  not  have 
to  have  these  weapons  but  they  are  a 
fact.  The  Soviet  Union  has  massive  nu- 
clear weaponry.  What  shall  we  have  to 
counterpoise  that?  What  would  deter 
an    ag|^«ssive    revolutionary    system 


that  has  all  of  these  we^mns  from 
looking  around  the  world  to  see  where 
it  can  expand?  The  United  States  and 
its  nuclear  arsenal. 

We  need  gratitude  and  support  of 
those  coimtries  who  wish  to  be  pro- 
tected by  that  arsenaL 

So  I  appeal  to  the  good  common 
sense  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  debate  over  there 
on  this  issue  as  to  whether  they  want 
to  be  a  full  partner  in  the  burden  as 
weU  as  the  benef  iU  of  collective  secu- 
rity and  if  they  do.  put  it  on  a  referen- 
dum and  let  us  not  have  a  few  activists 
who  have  a  Xerox  machine  and  maybe 
access  to  a  few  editorial  writers,  domi- 
nate the  foreign  policy  of  an  impor- 
tant country  that  has  always  been  a 
part  of  the  defense  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  free  world. 

So  I  hope  they  will  think  long  and 
hard  about  it.  You  cannot  have  peace 
on  the  cheap.  Everybody  has  to  share 
the  burdens. 

It  is  little  enough  to  let  a  ship  dock 
at  your  port,  a  ship  that  you  would  be 
sending  out  the  SOS's  for  If  the  rock- 
ets were  ever  launched  against  your 
country. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  us  all  a 
chance  to  think  about  this  and  hope 
that  the  people  of  New  Zealand  wlU 
regain  their  perspective  and  welcome 
our  ships.  We  are  allies.  We  hope  that 
they  will  welcome  our  ships  to  dock  at 
their  great  coimtry  and  their  great 
ports. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MOUNARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  usually  fine  statement. 
There  are  so  many  important  points 
that  he  illustrated  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  CAaxxr]. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  allow 
me  to  express  my  deep  disappointment 
and  concern  over  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  to 
deny  access  to  U.S.  Navy  ships  because 
they  may  be  nuclear  powered  or  carry- 
Izig  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  a  short- 
sighted decision  and  one  that  could 
have  long-term  repercussions  that 
weaken  the  foundations  of  Western  se- 
curity. 

Signals  and  perceptions  are  strong 
forces  in  international  affairs  and  New 
Zealand's  current  policy  may  be  re- 
ceived in  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  Indi- 
cation that  Western  public  opinion 
can  be  manipulated  successfully 
enough  to  force  some  governments  to 
hedge  on  their  commitments  to 
mutual  defense  agreements.  Prime 
Minister  Lange  of  New  Zealand  has 
maintained  that  his  Government's 
policy  of  seeking  a  nuclear-free  zone 
does  not  indicate  a  weakening  of  New 
Zealand's  commitment  to  the  ANZUS 
Alliance,  nor  is  It  anti-American.  How- 
ever, no  matter  what  verbal  reassur- 
ances the  Prime  Minister  Is  now  pro- 
viding, his  actions  speak  louder  than 
his  words. 


New  Zealand's  decision  is  a  disturb- 
ing example  of  a  growing  tendency  in 
the  Western  democracies  to  take  for 
granted  the  existence  of  American-led 
defense  alliances.  They  assume  they 
will  always  be  protected  without 
taking  the  responsibility  to  contribute 
to  the  common  defense.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  of  February  1,  cor- 
rectly labeled  New  Zealand's  action  as 
"freeloading."  It  flouts  the  political 
and  moral  requirements  of  alliance. 
The  American  people  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  entire  burden  for 
the  protection  of  the  free  world.  AU 
democratic  nations  must  stand  togeth- 
er or  they  face  the  prospect  of  falling 
alone. 

I  support  the  administration's  re- 
ponse  to  New  Zealand's  decision.  In 
addition.  I  would  hope  that  the  State 
Department  wlU  continue  to  engage  in 
discussions  with  New  Zealand  on  these 
issues. 

Our  friends  "down  under"  must 
ac^pt  the  fact  that  their  seciuity  does 
not  come  for  free,  nor  does  it  come 
from  a  part-time  effort  based  on  their 
convenience. 

They  must  also  recognize  history, 
too,  that  for  the  past  40  years  we  have 
lived  In  a  peaceful  world,  we  have  not 
had  any  major  war.  Yet  during  that 
past  40  years  the  United  States  and 
the  \3B.  Navy  has  maintained  a  policy 
of  not  exposing  whether  their  ships  do 
or  do  not  carry  nuclear  weapons— 
those  same  ships  that  for  the  past  40 
years  have  been  going  into  the  Fidf ic. 
patrolling  the  Pacific  going  into  ports, 
including  the  Ports  of  New  Zealand. 
The  policy  is  a  proven  policy,  one  that 
has  protected  and  preserved  the  free- 
dom of  the  world  and  I  think  we  have 
to  look  to  history  to  recognize  that 

They  must  also  recognize  the  in- 
creased threat  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  has  in  the  Pacific.  They  now  have 
quite  a  naval  force  located  at  Cam- 
ranh  Bay.  They  have  quite  a  large 
aviation  capacity  also  now  located  in 
Vietnam. 
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The  threat  is  there.  The  threat  is 
real  and  if  we  are  to  counter  that 
threat,  we  must  do  it  with  the  proper 
material  and  without  disclosing  the 
various  strengths  of  our  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  neet. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MouxAHil.  from  the  Empire 
State,  for  taking  time  today  to  bring 
this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  MoLnrau's  congressional  dis- 
trict Is  one  that  hopefully  soon 
will  be  the  home  port  for  a  surface 
action  battte  group  let  by  the  U8S 
Iowa  and  Mr.  Moldiasx  Is  faced  with 
the  problem  similar  to  this  and  he,  I 
think,  has  shown  the  type  of  leader- 
ship necessary  in  this  Congress  to 
ensure  that  our  Navy  is  received  well 
in  its  ports  and  that  our  Navy  can 


carry  out  its  tasks  to  meet  the  mission 
that  it  is  designed  to  do. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ^Maker.  at  this  point  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs-Brsom. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  first  of  all 
representing  a  district  that  has  the 
largest  body  of  water  which  is  De^ 
Creek  X«ke  in  western  Maryland  I  am 
not  a  player  in  the  scenario  of  a  basing 
mode  for  our  naval  fleet. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am 
very  much  aware  of  the  ^obal  nature 
of  our  naval  forces  and  the  importance 
of  that  global  nature. 

It  has  disturbed  me  greatly  lo<Alng 
at  the  alliance  that  we  have  had  be- 
tween Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
our  counixy  over  many  years.  Nothing 
has  changed.  We  still  have  ships  that 
are  necessary  to  make  port  calls  In 
New  Zealand.  Nothing  has  changed 
there. 

One  of  the  scenarios  that  I  think  no 
one  has  brought  out  in  this  entire 
dialog  and  it  is  one  that  concerns  me 
very  greatly  and  that  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  dollars  that  are  spent  in 
New  Zealand  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. Because,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know,  it  is  the  Jumping  off  place  for 
the  tremendous  amount  of  work  that 
we  have  at  the  South  Pole.  The  facili- 
ties that  we  have  at  Christ  Church  are 
vital  to  our  research  and  development 
programs  that  go  on  in  Antarctica. 
That  is  a  program  that  comes  under 
science  and  tech.  but  it  is  a  program 
that  is  completely  necessitated  and 
funded  and  tied  to  our  naval  involve- 
ment there,  because  without  the  naval 
involvement  we  would  not  be  able  to 
have  the  logistical  8um>ort  that  is  nec- 
essary  for  those  sdentl^  research 
projects   that   are   going   on   at   the 
South  Pole.  This  is  an  involvement 
within  our  Government,  the  New  Zea- 
land    Government,     one     that     has 
woriced  for  such  a  long  period  of  Ume. 
What  concerns  me  now  Is  having  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  on  the  basing  and  the 
port  calls  by  our  naval  ships,  are  we 
then  going  to  have  to  go  one  step  far- 
ther and  have  a  problem  with  our  air- 
craft fljrlng  in  and  out  of  that  Govern- 
ment? I  think  it  is  something  that  we 
should  all  be  very  much  concerned 
about  and  very  concerned  about  the 
long  term  because  our  expenditure  at 
the  South  Pole  and  in  Antartlca  is  a 
very  large  one.  a  very  necessary  one 
and  one  from  which  we  are  going  to 
pL<n  a  tremendous  amount  of  research 
and  development  information. 

So.  I  think  this  has  been  Just  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg,  so  to  q>eak.  and  scmie- 
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thine  that  we  should  all  be  extremely 
concerned  about  with  the  New  Zea- 
land Government. 

I  want  to  once  again  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  Join  with 
him  on  thi5  issue  that  I  think  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  her  contribution.  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  raised  some  very 
good  points. 

In  the  remaining  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  Just  say  that  today  Prime  Min- 
ister Lange  was  in  this  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  on  "NBC 
Today"  this  morning.  His  position,  as 
he  articulated,  was  very  inflexible  on 
the  issue. 

We  have  been  friends  of  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  for  a  good  many  years. 
I  hope  that  we  can  get  back  to  that 
tsrpe  of  friendship  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  has  existed  for  so  very 
long. 

He  did  say  one  thing  today  that 
bothered  me,  however.  He  said,  in  ref- 
erence to  New  Zealand.  "We  have  paid 
our  dues.  We  have  fought  with  the 
U.S.  in  four  major  wars." 

Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  that 
support.  But  I  think  this  country  has 
paid  its  dues,  too,  and  we  do  not  look 
at  the  past  as  sajring,  "That's  enough. 
We  are  not  going  to  make  any  f  luther 
contributions  to  the  free  nations  of 
the  world." 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Lange 
spends  his  last  few  hours  in  this  coun- 
try that  he  receives  this  message  from 
Congress,  that  he  understands  that  we 
are  concerned,  that  he  understands 
also  that  we  want  to  resimie  our  true 
friendship.  We  want  them  back  as 
allies  as  they  have  been  since  the 
ANZUS  Treaty  started  in  1951. 
•  til.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  first  of  all  commend  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  for  his  initiative 
in  calling  this  special  order  today 
about  a  subject  that  Is  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  all.  For  whenever  an  aUi- 
ance  of  free  countries  Is  threatened, 
the  interests  of  free  people  through- 
out the  world  are  likewise  imperiled. 

And  that  is  the  Issue  before  us:  The 
continuity  and  solidarity  of  the 
ANZUS  alliance  is  Jeopardized  by  the 
unilateral  and  Ill-advised  actions  taken 
by  the  Oovermnent  of  New  Zealand. 
Those  actions  are  particularly  distress- 
ing because  of  the  long  and  friendly 
relations  between  our  two  coimtries,  a 
relationship  that  began  in  the  ITM's 
when  New  Zealand  was  one  of  the  first 
Pacific  Ocean  countries  with  which 
the  newly-independent  United  States 
began  trading. 

Ironically,  given  the  present  prob- 
lem. It  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand  In  1942  who  initiated  the  idea 
of  a  "Pacific  Pact"  that  would  serve  to 
bring  the  United  States  into  a  closer 
relationship  with  our  friends  and  allies 
in    the    South    Pacific.    That    pact 


became  a  reality  in  19S1  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  signed  the 
ANZUS  Security  Treaty  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  treaty  binds  its  three  signato- 
ries to  consult  together  "whenever  in 
the  opinion  of  any  of  them  the  territo- 
rial integrity,  political  independence, 
or  security  of  any  of  the  parties  is 
threatened  in  the  Pacific."  Since  1961. 
the  United  SUtes.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  have  conducted  combined 
military  exerdsea.  shared  intelligence 
data,  and  developed  other  political  and 
military  exchanges. 

Until  the  recent  statements  and  ac- 
tions by  Prime  Minister  Lange  in  New 
Zealand,  the  United  States  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ANZUS  alli- 
ance was  satisfactory  to  all  oonoemed. 
Indeed,  only  last  June.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Paul  Wolfowlts  restat- 
ed the  long-established  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  "Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  should  rest  asrared 
that  if  an  emergency  confronts  them, 
the  American  system  is  capable  of  de- 
cisive action— and  willing  to  render  it." 

But  such  is  the  internal  factionalism 
of  the  Labour  Party  in  New  Zealand 
that  its  leader.  David  Lange.  felt 
obliged  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  antinu- 
clear  sealots.  Not  placated  by  success 
in  the  national  elections  last  July  and 
seemingly  oblivious  to  the  larger  im- 
peratives placed  upon  the  party  by  the 
responsibilities  of  governing,  the 
Labour  Party  Conference  passed  a  res- 
olution in  September  calling  for  the 
outright  withdrawal  of  New  Zealand 
from  ANZUS.  A  further  raft  of  resolu- 
tions called  for  the  virtual  dismantling 
of  New  Zealand's  strategic  relation- 
ships with  Singapore,  the  Philippines, 
and  Indonesia. 

These  resolutions  do  not  bind  the 
party  to  any  one  course  of  action  or 
policy,  but  they  do  offer  significant  in- 
dications of  where  the  governing  party 
in  New  Zealand  is  heading— a  direction 
that  prompted  one  opposition  leader 
to  question  whether  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment was  actually  in  favor  of  turn- 
ing New  Zealand  into  a  Third  World 
country. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  decision  en- 
forced this  month:  a  denial  of  port 
access  to  the  U.S.S.  Bvchanan,  a  con- 
ventionally powered  U.8.  destroyer.  In 
response,  the  United  States  has  can- 
celed several  Joint  military  exercises 
planned  with  New  Zealand. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  New  Zea- 
land is  our  friend.  And  our  Govern- 
ment rejects  any  punitive  sanctions  or 
other  such  pressures  as  a  retaliation 
for  New  Zealand's  decisions.  But  let  us 
also  be  clear  a  friend  and  ally,  such  as 
New  Zealand,  cannot  continue  to 
abuse  its  relationship  with  us  and  not 
expect  a  natural  course  of  events  to 
issue  in  serious  and  perhaps  lasting 
damage  to  the  political  and  economic 


links  that  bind  our  two  countries  to- 
gether. 

I  hope  that  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  will  recon^der  the  ill-con- 
ceived and  shortsighted  policy  toward 
the  United  States  and  the  ANZUS  alli- 
ance that  has  thus  far  been  imple- 
mented. I  can  summarise  my  concerns 
this  way: 

First,  a  denial  of  port  access  stlkes  at 
the  heart  of  ANZUS.  The  South  Pacif- 
ic is  a  maritime  region.  Ftee  passage 
on  the  high  seas  is  the  lif  eblood  of  aU 
the  countries  there.  A  disruption  of 
the  normal  relationship  that  New  Zea- 
land has  heretofore  enjoyed  with  the 
United  States  can  only  result  in  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  long-range  inter- 
ests of  New  Zealand  itself.  No  matter 
how  politicians  may  like  to  pocttire  in 
front  of  domestic  constituencies,  the 
fact  cannot  be  changed  that  New  Zea- 
land is  free  because  America  keeps  the 
sralanes  open.  And  for  New  Zealand  to 
close  its  ports  to  those  very  ships  that 
are  guaranteeing  its  own  security  is  as 
shortsighted  as  it  U  stupid.  And  it  is 
an  action  wholely  imkeeping  with  the 
behavior  that  is  expected  of  allies. 

Second,  unilateral  actions,  no  matter 
how  well-intentioned,  are  never  the 
answer.  Every  one  of  us  can  sympa- 
thise with  the  concerns  that  New  Zea^ 
landers  have  about  nuclear  weapons— 
and,  with  or  without  ANZUS,  we 
devote  a  far  greater  proportion  of  our 
resources  to  defense  than  does  New 
Zealand. 

But,  let's  get  the  thing  straight:  Col- 
lective security  arrangements,  of 
which  ANZUS  is  one,  have  kept  the 
peace  for  nearly  40  years.  No  country 
can  opt  out  of  such  a  re^wnsibillty 
without  ultimately  paying  the  price. 
Unilateralism  is  tempting— but  ulti- 
mately self-defeating.  We  share  New 
Zealand's  concern  about  nuclear  weap- 
ons—and that  is  exactly  why  President 
Reagan  Is  trying  to  negotiate  arms 
control  agreements  that  will  actually 
reduce  the  number  of  such  weaprnu  in 
the  world.  For  too  long,  we  have  had 
arms  control  agreements  that  did 
nothing  more  than  have  the  effect  of 
intensifying  and  expanding  the  arms 
race.  We  cannot  go  that  way  any 
longer— and  nobody  understands  that 
better  than  Ronald  Reagan. 

So  this  is  the  time  for  aU  of  us  allies, 
as  free  men  and  women,  to  be  standing 
together.  We  must  reject  the  quick- 
fixes  that  are  the  false  promise  of  uni- 
lateralism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  our  con- 
cerns, the  expressions  being  voiced  in 
this  special  order  today.  wiU  not  fall 
on  deaf  ears.  We  value  and  respect 
New  Zealand  as  a  friend  and  ally.  We 
want  nothing  more  than  to  continue 
the  fruitful  relationship  that  both 
sides  have  enjoyed  for  nearly  200 
years.  And  so  I  am  confident  that  our 
voices  today  will  help  serve  to  restore 
the  good  relations  t>etween  our  two 


countries  and  will  help  to  uphold  the 
ANZUS  alliance  and  all  that  it  repre- 
sents^ 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime 
Minister  Lange  of  New  Zealand  recent- 
ly swung  a  wrecking  ball  at  the 
ANZUS  alliance  by  refusing  to  allow 
American  warships  to  use  New  Zea- 
land ports. 

Specifically,  he  will  not  allow  Ameri- 
can Navy  vessels  carrying  nuclear 
weapons  to  visit  New  Zealand  ports, 
and  he  Insists  on  knowing  which  ships 
carry  such  arms  so  he  can  apply  the 
ban.  Since  we  do  not  announce  what 
weapons  are  carried  on  our  ships,  the 
ban  applies  to  all  of  our  warships. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  says 
he  stiU  wanU  to  be  part  of  the  ANZUS 
alliance.  On  the  record  of  his  recent 
deeds,  that  is  hard  to  believe. 

I  would  remind  Itx.  Lange  that  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  remain  free 
because  of  association  with  the  United 
States  in  defensive  alliances  that  deter 
aggression.  Does  Mr.  Lange  wantsecu- 
rity  for  New  Zealand  In  the  ANZUS  al- 
liance? If  he  bars  our  Navy  ships  from 
visiting  lUs  ports,  then  the  question 
arises  as  to  why  our  Navy  should  be 
committed  to  the  defense  of  his  island 
nation. 

If  his  actions  are  those  of  an  ally, 
then  there  must  be  some  new  and  un- 
precedented confusion  about  the  defi- 
niUon  of  the  term  "ally."  I  wonder 
why  he  doesn't  declare  New  Zealand 
to  be  neutral  in  the  strugs^e  between 
freedom  and  totalitarianism. 

If  he  no  longer  considers  New  Zea- 
land to  be  part  of  the  regional  defense 
alliance  and  the  defensive  structure  of 
the  free  world,  then  he  should  say  so 
directly,  because  that  is  the  effect  of 
what  he  is  doing. 

It  is  fatuous  for  him  to  say  he  wants 
to  be  part  of  the  alliance  while  he  re- 
fuses to  allow  U.S.  Navy  ships  to  use 
his  ports.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOLINARL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SFEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoi^? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  POLITICAL  TIME  BOMB  COULD 

THREATEN   THE   ARMS   TALKS 

IN  GENEVA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  SnuT- 
TOir]  is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  B«r.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  the  f  uU  60  minutes 
and  I  am  sure  that  both  the  staff  and 
any  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  will 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 


But  what  I  would  like  to  talk  on  for 
a  few  minutes  again  this  evening,  as  I 
did  on  yesterday,  is  what  I  would  refer 
to  as  a  political  time  IxHub  that  could 
threaten  the  arms  limitation  talks 
that  are  scheduled  for  Geneva  on 
March  12. 

This  time  lx>mb  is  one  that  I  do  not 
believe  many  people  are  aware  of,  but 
when  the  Congress  ctmeluded  its 
action  on  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  and  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  they  devised  a 
rather  unusual  procedure  with  reqieet 
to  the  MX  mlssOe  which  has  seen  a 
somewhat  chedcered  history  being 
supported  on  several  votes  one  year 
and  being  knocked  down  by  (me  or  two 
votes  on  subsequent  years. 

That  decision  was  that  $1.5  billion 
would  be  allocated  for  the  production 
of  21  MX  missQes  in  fiscal  year  1985 
provided  that  that  money  was  fenced 
in  unable  to  be  used  until  early  in 
March.  There  were  taken  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  some  four  affirma- 
tive votes  in  oonnecticm  with  the  MX. 
Two  votes  in  the  House,  first  of  all.  to 
authorize  this  money.  And,  second,  to 
aM>ropriate  the  money.  Two  votes  in 
the  Senate  to  authorize  the  numey 
and  to  wopriate  the  money.  Only  if 
those  four  votes  all  came  out  in  favor 
of  the  MX  would  the  numey  then  be 
unfenoed  and  the  production  of  that 
missile  could  proceed. 

What  this  means,  of  course,  with  the 
rather  checkered  history  of  MX  sup- 
port in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  that  a  siniAe  negative  vote  in 
either  this  House  or  the  other  body 
could  wipe  out  the  MX  mlssUe  and 
leave  us  without  any  ctHnparable  mis- 
sile in  our  inventory. 

The  Soviet  Union  with  its  S8-i8  and 
its  SS-19  has,  as  President  Reagan  has 
alresdy  pointed  out,  some  800  MX- 
type  of  missiles  which  are  available 
and  which  are  extremely  accurate  and 
which  have,  in  fact,  far  more  explosive 
power  than  anything  that  we  have  in 
our  arsenal  today. 

The  date  for  these  votes  is  expected 
to  come  probably  in  the  middle  of 
next  week  because  this  is  not  naly  the 
schedule  that  has  been  outlined  in  this 
rather  ctmiplicated  arrmngonent  legis- 
latively approved  last  year,  but  the 
votes  will  be  also  occurring  Just  <m  the 
eve  of  what  has  appeared  to  be  the 
most  encouraging  oivortunity  that  we 
have  had  for  a  meanlngfxil  and  effec- 
tive and  verifiable  anns  negotiations. 

a  1720 
So  if  the  MX  missile  were  to  be  de- 
feated either  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate,  we  might  as  well  call  off  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  because  what 
we  will  be  doing,  in  the  event  that 
Congress  has  rejected  the  MX  missOe 
in  spite  of  the  appeal  of  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  that  we  would  be 
giving  away  a  major  part  of  an  Ameri- 
can defense  capability  without  the 


Soviet  Union  having  to  make  any 
single  concession  at  all.  and  dearly  if 
they  recognise  that  even  before  the 
American  delegates  have  sat  down 
around  the  table  in  Geneva  to  negoti- 
ate that  we  have  givm  up  one  of  the 
strongest  cards  in  our  playing  hand, 
there  Is  no  real  need  to  worry  about 
negotiations  because  the  Americans 
acvarently  do  not  really  want  to  enter 
into  serious  negotiations  or  hard  nego- 
tiations, they  are  willing  to  give  up 
even  without  a  fight. 

I  want  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
panel  In  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment fibubcommlttee  on  Arms  Negotia- 
tions, and  she  has.  in  fact,  been  not 
only  a  strong  suKwrter  of  arms  nego- 
tiations but  has  also  recognised  the 
Importanoe  of  these  positive  votes  on 
the  MX  in  connection  with  what 
would  hopefully  emerge  from  Geneva. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  let  me  say  that  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  in  concern  about 
where  we  are  going  right  now  with  the 
critical  vote  that  is  going  to  be  coming 
up  next  month,  and  I  think  to  look  at 
that  vote  we  have  to  look  back  in  his- 
tcwy  a  little  Mt,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
go  very  far  bade  in  history,  but  we 
must  go  back  and  look  at  the  strength 
of  our  NATO  allies.  We  must  go  ba^ 
and  look  at  the  decision  that  was  made 
Just  7  short  jrears  ago  when  we  had  a 
commitment  to  deploy  the  OLCM  and 
the  Pershing  missiles  which  were 
Am^»*^"  weapon  systems,  but  both  (rf 
those  are  deployed  on  our  NATO 
allies.  And  at  the  same  time  we  are 
looking  to  a  modernization  of  our  own 
missile  systems,  as  we  have  done  with 
the  devdopment,  as  we  have  gone 
through  the  development  of  the  MX. 

We  have  had  some  shaky  times  in 
that  devdcwment  stage,  but  we  also 
are  now  at  the  brink,  and  I  have  to  say 
that  I  was  not  a  great  proponent  of 
the  MX  Just  3  or  4  short  years  ago, 
whoi  I  had  a  great  deal  of  personal 
trouble  with  the  fact  that  we  had  no 
basing  mode.  We  now  have  come  up 
with  a  basing  mode. 

There  are  questions  about  the  hard- 
oiing  aspect  of  the  silos,  but  I  think, 
having  looked  at  all  of  the  other  (n>- 
tions.  this  is  the  only  option  that  we 
currently  have.  And  going  a  little  bit 
farther  than  that,  how  can  we  ask  our 
NATO  allies  to  deploy  our  new  weap- 
ons systems  cm  their  land  when  we  are 
not  willing  on  our  own  time  to  mod- 
ernize our  wevMns  systems.  I  iiiink 
this  plays  very  strongly  into  the  sce- 
nario. 

Looking  once  again  to  those  individ- 
uals who  have  had  the  re^Mnsibillty 
over  the  last  several  years  in  Geneva 
to  debate  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
Russians.  Just  a  year  ago  In  October, 
when  negotiations  broke  off  with  the 
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initial  deployment  of  the  OLCM's  and 
the  PerehingB.  we  thought  that  it 
would  be  the  end  of  negotiations.  As  it 
turned  out.  the  Russians  did  not  leave 
the  negotiating  table  until  December. 
Those  negotiations  were  supposed  to 
almost  wind  down  in  December,  but  it 
was  within  a  2-week  timeframe  when 
the  Russians,  so  to  speak,  walked  out. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  break- 
through back  in  this  January  when  a 
new  team  being  led  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  went  to  Geneva  to  open  up 
some  new  brand  of  negotiations.  Once 
again  we  are  getting  back  to  the  table. 

I  have  felt  you  cannot  resolve  prob- 
lems unless  you  speak  to  one  another, 
and  unless  we  speak  to  one  another  we 
cannot  begin  to  resolve  these  serious 
problems  that  we  are  undertaking. 
And  for  us  now.  when  we  are  Just  get- 
ting back  to  the  bargaining  table, 
when  we  are  Just  getting  back  to  a 
dialog,  to  once  again  eliminate  or 
fence  off  or  cut  out  a  program  on 
which  we  have  had  several  of  our  ini- 
tial test  shoU  and  they  have  all  been 
absolutely  superior  shots,  they  have 
all  done  exactly  as  they  were  designed 
to  do,  we  have  moved  forward  in  that 
factor,  so  I  think  now  is  not  the  time 
to  eliminate  a  program  on  which  we 
have  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
development  stage. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  begin  to 
address  the  issue  that  is  one  on  which 
this  body  is  going  to  have  only  10 
hours  of  debate,  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  a  program  that  has  been  fenced 
since  last  fall. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  earlier,  a  year  or  so  ago,  we  em- 
phasized that  a  vote  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile would  represent  a  further  type  of 
arms  limitation  agreement  t>ecause  of 
our  decision  that  once  the  MX  missile 
was  in  production  we  would  also  ap- 
proach a  new  venture,  which  was 
called  the  Mldgetman  missile,  a  single 
warhead  rather  than  a  10-warhead 
missile,  which  would  be  mobile  and 
therefore  have  a  much  larger  factor  of 
invulnerability?  And  if  we  approve  the 
BCX.  the  Mldgetman  program  will 
then  be  continued,  will  it  not? 

Mrs.  BTRON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  is  the  case.  I  question 
the  individuals  who  are  trying  to 
eliminate  the  MX  program  per  se  but 
said  that  they  were  solidly  in  favor  of 
Mldgetman.  And  what  concerns  me  Is 
if  we  eliminate  MX  and  we  move  for- 
ward with  Mldgetman.  where  are 
those  same  colleagues  of  ours  going  to 
be  when  we  start  looking  at  the  dollar 
cost  and  the  personnel  cost  of  a  Mldg- 
etman program?  And  I  think  that  that 
is  a  factor  that  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration,  and  we  have  to  get  some 
kind  of  an  understanding  out  of  those 
people  who  are  trying  to  eliminate  a 
ssrstem  for  another  system.  Are  they 
going  to  be  there  when  it  comes  time 
for  that  other  system?  I  think  we  are 


now  on  the  brink  of  a  development 
stage  where  it  has  moved  ahead, 
where  the  MX  has  continued  in  its  de- 
velopment phase.  We  have  had  a  re- 
quest for  21  missiles  in  last  year's  au- 
thorization. I  think  the  time  has  come 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  the 
hard  decision  whether  we  are  really 
committed  to  negotiations  or  whether 
we  are  not. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  In  fact,  if  I  recaU. 
it  was  the  new  chairman  of  our  emn- 
mittee,  the  Armed  Services  C<»nmlt- 
tee.  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asrai],  who  had  point- 
ed out  and  had  taken  the  intiatlve  In 
adding  this  arms  control  aspect  to  the 
MX.  with  the  asaistanee  of  the  MMt- 
etman.  that  this  would  really  be  a  step 
forward  toward  arms  limitation,  could 
conceivably  even  be  something  that  we 
would  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
emulate  rather  than  continuing  to 
have  large  numbers  of  warheads  in 
one  missUe.  perhaps  the  Soviets  might 
follow  our  lead  and  also  have  one-war- 
head missile  rather  than  10-warhead 
missiles. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  When  you  look  at  the 
leaps  and  bounds  that  the  Soviets 
have  gone  with  their  modernization 
programs,  in  the  same  timeframe 
when  we  have  not  modernized.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  we  must 
move  ahead  to  some  tjrpe. 

Hopefully,  we  wUl  not  have  to 
deploy,  hopefully  we  will  not  have  to 
move  forward  in  that,  because  we  will 
be  able  to  come  up  with  some  type  of 
an  arms  control  agreement,  but  untU 
that  arms  control  agreement  is  within 
reach  and  within  a  reality.  I  see  no 
other  alternative  except  to  move 
ahead  with  the  commitment  that  we 
have  made. 

a  1730 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
for  Joining  in  this  debate,  and  we  have 
a  few  days  ahead  of  us,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  convince  our 
colleagues  that  this  is  the  proper  way 
to  go.  to  support  the  MX  mlnile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


THE  INTERSTATE  BANKING  ACT 
OF  1985 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalcz] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Interstate  Banking 
Act  of  1985.  a  bill  to  phase  in  inter- 
state banking,  protect  against  excess 
concentration  in  the  banking  industry, 
and  mandate  that  banks  moving  into 
new  communities  improve  the  service 
available  to  local  banking  customers.  I 
am  sponsoring  the  bill  in  the  belief 
that  Congress  must  modernize  our 
tfti^nung  laws,  and  in  the  conviction 


that  it  is  now  possible  to  develop  a 
consensus  about  how  the  Congress 
should  handle  the  transition  to  full 
Interstate  banking. 

MAKKHFLMX  BTOLUnOM 

Since  the  Congrev  last  addressed 
the  broad  question  of  interstate  bank- 
ing in  1956.  we  have  seen  high  and 
volatile  interest  rates,  consumers' 
growing  awareness  and  sensitivity  to 
financial  market  products,  and  dra- 
matic developmoits  in  technology 
that  have  contributed  to  the  aware- 
ness by  bankers  that  laws  limiting 
bank  movements  across  State  lines  are 
no  longer  workable. 

Because  the  financial  services  indus- 
try has  become  increasingly  fragment- 
ed, with  a  host  of  new  providers,  banks 
face  competition  in  every  business 
line.  A  consumer  who  wants  a  high 
rate  of  return  oa  savings  can  choose 
between  a  bank,  a  retailer  like  Sears  or 
J.C.  Penney,  or  a  brokerage  firm  like 
Merrill-Lynch.  The  larger  corporate 
customer  no  longer  goes  automatically 
to  the  bank  for  funds.  Many  go  direct- 
ly to  the  capital  markets,  utilizing  the 
service  of  Investment  bankers,  or  use 
banks  abroad,  or  deal  with  large  fi- 
nance companies  or  insurers.  In  the 
trust  business,  banks  face  competition 
from  Insurers  and  money  managers.  In 
the  mortgage  business,  banks,  thrifts, 
financial  conglomerates  and  mortgage 
hatiHwg  firms  struggle  over  the  same 
market 

The  most  astonishing  thing  about 
this  intense  competition  is  that  it  has 
develi^ed  virtually  overnight.  When  I 
came  to  the  Congress  10  years  ago.  In- 
terest rates  were  regulated.  Bank  lines 
of  business  were  quietly  protected. 
And.  most  consumers  never  thought  of 
t^^wirtny  further  away  than  their  own 
neighborhood.  Nationally,  credit  card 
systons  were  in  their  chUdhood  or 
early  adolescence. 

Over  the  last  decade  we  in  Congress 
have  had  to  respond  to  dramatic 
changes  in  the  financial  services  indus- 
try. We  enacted  major  legislation  in 
1978,  in  1980,  and  again  in  1982.  each 
time  in  an  effort  to  equalize  competi- 
tion within  the  hanking  Industry  and 
between  banks  and  their  competitors. 
Yet.  competitive  inequities  stiU 
remaliL 

E^rery  bank  competitor  can  follow 
customers  across  State  lines,  building 
branches  and  offering  a  variety  of 
products  beyond  the  basic  savings  and 
transaction  services.  In  fact.  I  once 
was  told  that  everyone  in  the  conti- 
nental U.S.  lived  within  75  miles  of  a 
Merrill-Lynch  office.  Certainly  that  is 
now  true  of  Sears  or  Prudential. 

Bankers,  recognizing  this  problem  of 
access,  have  done  their  best  to  avoid 
interstate  restrictions.  State  and  Fed- 
eral legislators  have  responded  to  such 
movements  by  gradually  stretching 
the  borders  drawn  by  the  1933  McFad- 
den  Act  and  the  1956  Douglas  Amend- 


ment to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Erosion  of  interstate  barriers 
mean  that  banks  now  cross  State  bor- 
ders to  offer  particular  kinds  of  serv- 
ices or  to  rescue  failing  Institutions. 

Permit  me  to  show  how  such  move- 
ment is  legsJly  permissible.  First, 
SUtes  are  authorized  to  aUow  banks 
to  move  across  State  lines.  Many  are 
doing  so.  Second,  the  Gam-St  Ger- 
main Act  of  1982  allows  interstate  ac- 
quisitions of  failing  institutions. 
Third,  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  allows  banks  to  own  nonbank  sub- 
sidiaries in  other  States.  Foiirth,  cer- 
tain bank  functions  can  be  carried  out 
through  specialized  loan  production 
and  Edge  Act  offices.  And  fifth,  near- 
banks,  such  as  savings  and  loans  and 
mutual  savings  banks  are  not  statuto- 
rily prohibited  from  moving.  In  fact,  a 
New  Jersey  savings  and  loan  has  re- 
cently applied  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  establish  a  na- 
tionwide branch  network. 

Moreover,  in  recent  years,  a  new 
avoidance  technique— the  nonbank- 
bank  loophole— has  been  untouched 
by  the  Congress.  The  result  of  inac- 
tion on  that  issue  1b  that  banks  (and 
their  nonbank  owners)  will  be  allowed 
to  set  up  a  physical  presence  to  do 
banking  businesses  that  increasingly 
do  not  need  a  physical  presence  to  un- 
dertake. Think  of  credit  cards,  CD's 
sold  interstate,  savings  accounts  and 
money  funds  that  are  advertised  and 
accepted  interstate. 

nimaTAn  BAmcnra  thsouch  ugioiial 

AOISmBITS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  elaborate  for  a 
moment  on  how  oar  nationwide  bank- 
ing system  is  developing,  and  why  I 
think  it  is  so  important  for  Congress 
to  assume  an  oversight  role  in  the 
process. 

There  are  two  essential  issues  to  be 
addressed  when  we  consider  moving  to 
full  interstate  banking.  First,  what 
should  we  do  to  ensure  the  continuing 
stability  of  the  banking  system?  And 
second,  accepting  that  the  structure  of 
the  system  is  a  matter  of  important 
public  Interest,  how  do  we  protect  the 
consumer  and  maintain  the  economic 
benefits  of  a  competitive  banking 
structure? 

On  the  issue  of  a  stable  banking 
structure,  it  is  no  longer  news  that 
banks  are  failing  at  a  greater  rate  than 
anytime  since  the  depression.  We  had 
79  commerical  bank  failures  in  1984; 
the  FDIC  expects  100  in  1985.  there 
are  ciurently  800  banks  on  the  regula- 
tors' problem  list;  that  nimiber  could 
rise  to  over  1,000  this  year. 

Such  weakness  in  the  banking  indus- 
try has  taken  place  because  of  a  varie- 
ty of  factors.  Interest  rate  volatility 
and  heated  marketplace  competition 
have  made  banking  a  tougher  business 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  some  institu- 
tions have  failed  from  simple  bad  man- 
agement. Some  have  invested  too 
heavily  in  businesses  like  energy  or 


real  estate  and  have  floundered  as  in- 
flation-driven values  tumbled.  Others, 
over-invested  in  low-return,  long-term 
assets,  haven't  been  able  to  maintain 
i»»ming«  as  the  price  of  funds  has 
gone  up.  There  are  also  more  generic 
reasons— reasons  related  to  our  cur- 
rent legal  structure. 

The  fact  is  that  many  banks  are 
going  though  costly  and  inefficient 
gymnastics  to  keep  and  acquire  new 
customers.  In  effect,  they  are  practic- 
ing loophole  manipulation  rather  than 
sound  business  planning.  Because 
their  market  share  has  decreased  in 
the  face  of  intense  oompetiUon.  banks 
are  leveraging  their  capital  at  greater 
rates,  stretching  themselves  to  create 
a  better  f^rninga  profile.  And.  in 
States  Uke  Illinois,  where  even  in-state 
branching  has  been  restricted,  bankers 
are  depending  on  hii^-cost.  higlily 
volatile  purchased  funds,  rather  than 
developing  a  more  stable  extended  de- 
posit base. 

The  banking  system  in  the  United 
States,  tied  as  it  is  to  outdated  struc- 
tural arrangements  and  buffeted  by 
the  vagaries  of  a  mercurial  martcet,  is 
certainly  more  fragile  than  at  any 
time  since  the  deprewinn.  In  fact,  our 
system  is  now  less  stable  than  any  in 
the  industrialized  world. 

One  way  to  strengthen  the  system  is 
to  adapt  our  legal  frameworii  to 
today's  marketvlaoe.  Banks  urgently 
need  the  opportunity  to  diversify  and 
move  into  new  marltet  areas  and  serv- 
ices. It  simply  does  not  make  soise  for 
a  community  bank  in  Washingttm.  DC 
to  be  precluded  from  competing  in  the 
suburban  markeU  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  And  it  is  not  acceptable  that 
a  New  York  money-center  bank  can 
open  offices  in  Zurich.  Lmdon.  and 
Hong  Kong,  but  not  in  Newark  or 
Princeton. 

Mr.  ^)eaker.  the  advent  of  electron- 
ic f imds  transfer  and  the  creativity  of 
the  legal  profevlon  ensure  that  ac- 
gressively  managed  institutions  will 
broaden  their  markets.  Many  institu- 
tions will  fail;  some  quite  dramatically. 
But  some  will  succeed  some  are  sue- 
ceedlng— to  move  interstate  at  great 
profit.  Thus,  the  question  we  must 
now  ask  is  this:  What  do  these  individ- 
ual successes  mean  for  the  economy 
and  for  the  public? 

Many  people  in  the  banking  indus- 
try and  many  policymakers  have  fig- 
ured out  that  lowering  interstate  bar- 
riers can  be  good  for  local  banks  and 
local  marketa.  Those  people  are  deter- 
mined to  promote  interstate  banking, 
but  let's  look  at  how  they're  doing  it. 
Utilizing  the  concept  of  regional 
compacte.  the  SUtes  are  acting  in  con- 
cert to  carve  up  America.  If  the  com- 
pacts are  allowed  to  develop  freely,  it 
is  expected  that  within  a  few  years, 
most  States  wlU  belong  to  regional 
groupings  that  allow  bank  movement 
only  across  select  SUte  lines. 


The  probl«ns  with  such  arrange- 
ments are  numerous.  First,  of  course, 
the  groupings  may  be  found  to  be  un- 
constitutionaL  Second,  these  compacts 
can  create  a  process  of  selective  en- 
richment. In  New  England,  for  exam- 
ple, bank  stodc  rose  in  1983  at  a  rate 
seven  times  the  natiimal  increase, 
simply  because  it  appeared  that  a  re- 
gional compact  would  be  authorized. 
Third,  the  regions  being  created  are 
artificially  determined,  and  have  Uttie 
relati<m  to  natural  market  areas.  In 
the  Northeast,  for  example.  New  Yoi^ 
would  be  excluded  from  compacts  in 
such  a  way  that  a  New  Jersey  or  Con- 
necticut commuter  would  be  unable  to 
fully  utilize  its  bank's  services  sevoal 
mfles  from  home.  whOe  a  resident  of 
Maine  could  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
to  Connecticut  and  find  a  branch  of 
his  hometown  bank.  In  the  West.  Utah 
residents  could  find  their  bank  in 
Alaska,  but  not  in  California,  because 
California  would  be  exduded  frmn  the 
regiooal  arrangement.  Imagine  such 
limitatlmis  on  otho-  products— auto- 
mobUes  frmn  Michigan  being  prohibit- 
ed in  nmida.  or  wheat  from  Iowa  lim- 
ited to  consumer  use  in  11  Western 
States.  Preposterous! 

I^nirth.  and  most  Importantly,  re- 
gional compacts  will  ultimately  oulan- 
ger  our  natin"*'  market  system  and 
hurt  the  omsumer.  Thus,  the  poten- 
tial benefit  of  interstate  hanking 
would  become  a  liability  in  a  system  of 
regional  con^Mcts.  Instead  of  a  vi- 
brant, remwnsive  natiimal  banking 
system  we  could  end-up  with  fiefdoms, 
where  sbigle  regional  institutions  are 
protected  from  competitiem.  In  some 
States  excluded  from  oonuMcts— those 
bla^  holes  in  the  national  map  of 
colorful  regional  groupings— retaU  cus- 
tomers and  borrowers  could  face  a 
dangerous  weakening  of  local  institu- 
ticHis  because  those  banks  were  ex- 
cluded from  opportunities  to  expand 
and  diversify. 

Regional  compacts,  in  my  view,  wHl 
undermine  the  ability  of  the  national 
economy  to  grow  efficiently  and  will 
limit  consumer  choices.  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Paul  Volcker,  who 
fears  the  Balkanization  of  banking 
through  the  omipact  movement,  has 
suggested  that  any  authorisatimi  for 
such  agreements  should  be  for  a  strict- 
ly limited  period,  and  viewed  as  a  tran- 
sititm  toward  interstate  banking.  My 
pnwoeal.  the  Interstate  Banking  Act 
of  1985,  takes  that  approach. 


OOIKaUSSIOIIAL  mBBPOMSmLITT 

Congress  now  has  a  window  of  op- 
portunity to  shwe  the  Nation's  bank- 
ing system  for  the  coming  generation. 
The  opening  is  a  narrow  one,  because 
in  very  quidL  order  marketplace  activi- 
ty will  have  determined  the  shape  of 
the  system  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  structure  of  the  hanking  system  is 
an  issue  of  national  interest,  and  it  is 
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an  issue  we  need  to  Uke  up  immedi- 
ately. 

Chairman  Volcker  has  said  that  the 
questions  of  regional  compacts  and 
interstate  banking  should  be  decided 
by  Congress— not,  he  points  out.  "by 
regulators  or  courts  attempting  to 
read  the  legislature's  intent  into  old 
laws  originaUy  Intended  to  deal  with 
different  problems." 

Congress  last  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  interstate  banking  in  1956— 
almost  30  years  ago.  That  year,  the 
Douglas  Amendment  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  was  approved. 
Before  that,  in  1927  and  1933,  Con- 
gress took  action  that  had  the  result, 
although  not  the  Intent,  of  establish- 
ing state  boundaries  as  the  outside 
limits  for  branching  commercial 
banks.  No  legislation,  however,  has 
ever  statutorily  limited  the  branching 
power  of  thrift  institutions,  or  distin- 
guished from  commercial  banks. 

Passage  of  the  1927  McFadden  Act 
and  its  1933  amendment  established 
the  principle  that  banks  chartered 
under  either  State  or  Federal  author- 
ity would  be  treated  equally  with 
regard  to  branching  within  the  States, 
and  the  States  would  have  the  power 
to  regulate  the  movement  of  banks 
within  their  borders.  In  1956,  after 
bankers  developed  the  holding  compa- 
ny form  of  organisation  to  escape 
branching  restrictions  by  establishing 
or  purchasing  new  banks  rather  than 
opening  branches.  Congress  approved 
the  Douglas  amendment.  That  amend- 
ment prohibits  companies  from  acquir- 
ing banks  in  another  State  unless  the 
State  authorizes  the  acquisition. 

There  are  two  reasons  that  I  point 
to  the  history  of  interstate  banking  re- 
strictions. The  first  is  to  demonstrate 
the  Congress  has  reserved  for  itself  a 
role  In  shaping  the  Nation's  tMuiklng 
structure.  Second.  Congress  has  usual- 
ly acted  to  verify  marketplace  develop- 
ments. McFadden,  for  example,  broad- 
ened the  branching  authority  of  na^ 
tional  banks  to  match  that  of  banks  In 
States  that  allowed  Intracity  branch- 
ing. The  1933  amendment  recognized 
and  countenanced  branching  through- 
out States,  and  in  1956  the  Congress 
legitimized  and  regiilated  the  practice 
of  banks  establishing  subsidiary  busi- 
nesses in  other  states. 

Hx.  Speaker,  marketplace  develop- 
ments since  1956  require  that  Con- 
gress again  assume  the  responsibility 
of  arbitrating  and  overseeing  the 
movement  of  banks  across  State  lines. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  responsibility  we 
should  have  assiuned  earlier. 

Several  years  ago.  I  Introduced  a 
package  of  bills  offering  a  variety  of 
proposals  for  managing  the  transition 
to  Interstate  banking.  At  the  time  I  re- 
ferred to  a  1981  report  by  the  Carter 
administration  entitled  "Geographical 
Restrictions  on  Commercial  Banking 
in  the  United  States."  The  report  has 
called   existing   geographical   restric- 


tions anachronistic,  and  had  argued 
that  IntersUte  barriers  discriminate 
against  constmiers.  and  deprive  the 
public  of  the  benefits  of  increased 
competition.  Impede  the  efficient  allo- 
cation of  resources,  retard  the  develop- 
ment and  applications  of  new  technol- 
ogies, and  restrict  the  ability  of  bank 
management  to  ccnnpete  with  other 
nonbank  financial  Institutions  plajring 
under  a  different  set  of  rules. 

I  agreed  with  the  findings  of  the 
report,  and  suggested  several  options 
for  Congress  to  take  beginning  steps 
toward  fuU  interstate  banking.  Several 
of  those  step  I  suggested  have  since 
been  taken,  including  Interstate  devel- 
opment of  ATM's  and  authorisation 
for  depository  institutions  to  acquire 
falling  banks  and  thrifts  across  State 
lines.  I  should  mention  that  because 
Congress  never  acted  explicitly  to 
countenance  interstate  ATM  net- 
works, a  recent  court  case  has  ques- 
tioned their  continuance. 

Though  I  hoped  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  Interstate  Issues,  I  noted 
that  "the  tendency  of  government  Is 
to  wait  for  a  crisis  before  addressing  a 
problem."  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
crisis  is  here.  We  face  increasing  fra- 
ilty in  the  banking  structure  and  the 
possible  economic  Balkanization  of 
America. 

It  is  now  critical  for  the  Congress  to 
act  on  this  issue. 

THX  MTBUTATB  BAinUlia  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  proposing  the  Inter- 
state Banking  Act  of  1985.  I  am  advo- 
cating the  position  that  allowing  de- 
pository institutions  to  compete  na- 
tionwide will  contribute  to  the  stabili- 
ty of  the  hanking  system  and  Improve 
service  to  the  consumer. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  there  are 
legitimate  concerns  about  dramatic 
change  in  our  national  banking 
system.  Some  argue  that  eliminating 
interstate  restrictions  will  result  In  a 
monopolistic  *^pK1"g  system,  with  sev- 
eral large  institutions  oontrolllng  a 
majority  of  depository  institution 
assets.  I  don't  think  that  will  happen. 
Nevertheless  I  am  proposing  enact- 
ment of  certain  safeguards  to  ensure 
that  financial  concentration  will  not 
occur. 

First,  my  blU  would  allow  interstate 
branching  as  well  as  regulate  cross- 
border  mergers  and  acquisitions.  In 
terms  of  public  policy,  I  believe  it  is 
better  to  encourage  Internal  growth  by 
allowing  branching  than  by  encourag- 
ing growth  through  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions. A  recent  Federal  Reserve 
study  has  shown  that  the  most 
merger-active  States  have  been  those 
with  the  most  restrictive  branching 
laws.  In  other  words,  when  the 
branching  option  is  unavailable,  geo- 
graphic expansion  wlU  occur  more 
often  in  a  manner  that  increases  fi- 
nancial concentration. 

When  institutions  do  agree  to  merg- 
ers and  purchases,  my  bill  limits  the 


prospects  for  financial  concentration 
in  two  ways.  First,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  regulators'  ability  to 
preserve  the  competitiveness  of  local 
banking  markets,  my  bill  directs  the 
overseeing  regulator  to  prohibit  a 
merger  or  acquisition  which  will  result 
in  an  undue  concentration  of  re- 
sources. Further,  no  merger  or  acquisi- 
tion can  be  approved  if  the  acquiring 
institution  has  more  than  $10  billion 
in  domestic  deposits  and  the  institu- 
tion to  be  purchased  has  more  than  $2 
billion  in  domestic  deposits.  The  net 
effect  of  these  numbers  Is  that  the  20 
largest  institutions  will  not  be  able  to 
combine  with  any  of  the  SO  largest. 

Another  concern  expressed  by  oppo- 
nents of  Interstate  hanking  is  that  as 
banks  begin  to  move  into  new  commu- 
nities they  will  strip  the  community  of 
its  resources  or  reduce  the  level  of 
services  as  a  cost-savings  measive.  My 
bill  wUl  make  a  determination  of  con- 
sumer benefit  an  Integral  part  of  the 
merger  approval  process.  It  will 
ensure,  therefore,  that  combinations 
of  Institutions  not  only  make  sense 
from  a  business  perspective,  but  also 
offer  identifiable  benefits  to  the  con- 
sumers and  communities  affected. 

Under  the  Interstate  Banking  Act, 
overseeing  regulators  must  examine 
the  record  of  the  acquiring  Institution 
and  its  subsidiaries  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  communities  it  already 
serves,  and  then  determine  that  the 
new  community  will  benefit  from  (a) 
reduced  rates  and  fees  for  existing 
services,  (b)  new  or  improved  service  in 
the  cmnmunlty.  (c)  increased  operat- 
ing efficiency,  or  (d)  greater  conven- 
ience. Only  after  such  a  finding  can  a 
merger  or  acquisition  be  approved. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  phase-in 
of  interstate  banking,  my  bill  covers 
both  commercial  banking  and  thrift 
Institutions,  and  allows  a  temporary 
period  in  which  regional  compacts 
could  exist  For  a  period  of  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  States 
could  regulate  entry  according  to  re- 
gional geography,  reciprocal  treat- 
ment by  other  States,  or  by  any  other 
similar  conditions.  During  the  period 
States  may,  of  course,  authorize  entry 
without  restriction. 

If  a  State  determines  to  regulate 
entry  according  to  regional  geogrmihy. 
it  wiU  be  required  to  accept  banks 
from  any  State  which  Is  (a)  contiguous 
and  (b)  offers  reciprocal  treatment  of 
banks  and  thrifts  from  the  acting 
State.  This  rule  applies  both  to  inter- 
state branching  and  expansion  by  ac- 
quisition, and  it  is  Included  to  ensure 
that  any  region  created  under  the  act 
is  deigned  according  to  some  geo- 
graphic logic.  Bank  and  thrift  custom- 
ers would  be  much  better  served  by  a 
sjrstem  which  recognizes  that  State 
borders  are  political  barriers  which  are 
crossed  at  will  and  regularly,  by  people 
living  near  them. 


After  the  original  3-year  period. 
States  which  have  opened  their  bor- 
ders to  banks  and  thrifts  from  other 
States  will  be  required  to  allow  entry 
by  institutions  from  States  which  have 
a  law  providing  for  reciprocal  treat- 
ment of  the  acting  State's  banks  and 
thrifts.  In  this  second  phase  of  the 
move  to  interstate  banking.  I  expect 
regional  arrangements  to  be  gradually 
replaced  by  more  open  systems  which 
reflect  the  existence  of  a  national  mar- 
ketplace for  financial  services. 

At  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Interstate  Banking  Act 
of  1985  we  would  move  to  fuU  inter- 
state banking,  and  even  those  States 
which  had  not  taken  action  to  manage 
the  transition  would  be  required  to 
open  their  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  activity  at  the  State 
level  and  recent  announcements  by 
major  banking  trade  associations— the 
Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies and  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation—that they  are  ready  to  sup- 
port a  move  to  full  IntersUte  banking, 
indicate  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Con- 
gress to  address  this  long-overlooked 
issue.  I  believe  my  proposal  offers  a 
logical  system  for  managing  the  tran- 
sition to  a  more  open,  competitive,  and 
stable  banking  environment. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interstate 
Banking  Act  of  1985  proposes  a  solu- 
tion to  the  interstate  banking  question 
which  recognizes  recent  changes  in 
the  banking  industry.  It  allows  local 
input  regarding  the  transition  to  a  na- 
tional marketplace,  establishes  parity 
between  banks  and  thrifts  regarding 
their  Interstate  movement,  prevents  fi- 
nancial concentration,  and  ensures 
that  h»nHny  consumcrs  benefit  from 
Interstate  movement.  After  almost  30 
years  of  inaction,  it  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  address  these  crucial 
issues. 

The  text  of  the  Interstate  Banking 
Act  of  1985  foUows: 

HJl.1376 
■ROKTTITU 

SscnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 

"IntersUte  BanUns  Act  of  1985". 
nmasTATX  uamcring  bt  ratioral  barks 
8sc.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 

5155(c)  of  the  Revlaed  SUtutes  (12  UAC. 

36(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striklns  out  "and"  before  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  Insertins  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnr  ":  and  (3)  within 
any  other  State  if  under  the  statute  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  the  association  is  seekins 
to  establish  such  branch.  State  banks  locat- 
ed in  the  State  in  which  the  association  is 
located  are  expressly  authorised  to  establish 
such  branches.  In  determininc  whether  or 
to  what  extent  to  permit  the  establishment 
or  operation  of  a  branch  by  a  bank  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  which  is  in  an- 
other State,  a  SUte  may  allow  such  branch- 
iiig  (A)  without  restriction,  or  (B)  on  the 
basis  of  (i)  the  location  of  the  States  in- 
volved, (li)  laws  providlns  for  reciprocal 
treatment  of  banks  located  in  iU  SUte.  or 
(ili)  other  similar  conditions  or  restrictions. 
In  any  case  in  which  a  State  has  in  effect. 


on  any  date  during  the  first  three  yean 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence, a  statute  law  which  peimlU  the  es- 
tablishment of  branches  by  banks  located  in 
the  same  region  in  which  such  State  is  lo- 
cated, such  State  shaU  (A)  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  State  statute  law,  permit 
the  establishment  of  branches  by  out-of- 
State  banks  located  in  any  State  which  (i)  is 
contisuous  to  such  State,  and  (11)  has  stat- 
ute laws  providins  for  reciprocal  treatment 
of  banks  located  in  such  State,  and  (B)  be- 
ginning three  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  sentence,  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches  by  banks  located  in 
any  SUte  which  has  a  statute  law  providing 
for  reciprocal  treatment  of  banks  located  in 
such  State.". 

(bXl)  Section  5165(c)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  UAC.  36(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(3)  within  any  other"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  "banks  located  in  such  State." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowlns: 
"(3)  at  any  point  within  any  State  in  which 
said  awociariffln  is  not  situated,  if  such  es- 
tablishment and  operation  are  at  the  Ume 
authorised  to  State  banks  of  sudi  State  by 
the  statute  law  of  such  State  in  Questioo  by 
language  specifically  granting  sudi  author- 
ity af  flrmaiively  and  iK>t  merely  by  imidica- 
tion  or  recognition,  and  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions as  to  location  imposed  by  the  law 
of  such  State  on  IU  State  banks.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  take  effect  5  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

nrnasTATS  aoquisitiors 

Ssc  3.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  (12  V&C.  1842(d)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  first  sentence  as 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  redestgnating  the  second  sentence 
as  panigraidi  (4);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paiagraphK 

"(2XA)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
SUte  may  authorise  a  bank  holding  compa- 
ny, the  t»««M»ig  operations  of  which  are 
prindpally  omdueted  In  another  State,  to 
acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  voting  shares 
of.  Interest  in.  or  all  or  substantially  all  of 
the  aaseU  of  a  bank  located  in  sudh  State. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  and  to  what 
extent  to  permit  such  an  acquisition  by  such 
a  bank  holding  company,  a  State  may,  by 
law,  allow  such  an  aoQulsttlon— 

"(1)  without  restriction:  or 

"(U)  on  the  basis  of— 

"(I)  the  locatkm  of  the  States  Invohred: 

"(11)  laws  providing  for  the  reciprocal 
treatment  of  bank  holding  companies  locat- 
ed in  IU  State:  or 

"(ni)  other  similar  conditions  or  restric- 
Uons.  "(C)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  has 
in  effect,  on  any  date  during  the  first  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subparagraph,  a  law  whiai  permlta  an 
acquisition  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
by  a  bank  holding  company  located  in  the 
same  region  in  which  such  SUte  is  located, 
such  SUte  shall— 

"(1)  after  the  effecUve  date  of  such  State 
law.  permit  such  an  acquisition  by  any  out- 
of-State  bank  holding  company  located  in 
any  State  which— 

"(I)  is  contiguous  to  such  SUte:  and 

"(II)  has  a  law  providing  for  reciprocal 
treatment  of  bank  holding  companies  locat- 
ed in  such  State:  and 

"(ii)  beginning  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph, 
permit  such  an  acquisition  by  any  outK>f- 
State  bank  holding  company  located  in  any 


State  whldi  has  a  law  providing  for  the  re- 
ciprocal treatment  of  bank  holding  compa- 
nies located  In  sudi  State. 

"(3)  No  application  may  be  approved 
under  this  section  unless— 

(A)  oo  the  day  on  which  such  apiriication 
is  submitted  to  the  Board,  the  subsidiaries 
of  the  bank  holding  company  Invirived  have 
leas  than  610.000.000.000  of  domestic  depoa- 
iU  and  the  bank  which  is  to  be  acquired  has 
leas  than  62.000.000.000  in  domestic  depos- 
its: 

"(B)  the  acquisition  wiU  not  result  in  an 
iwMiii*  ^<(;fffifntTatl4?fi  of  resources:  and 

"(C)  after  framinlng  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion and  the  record  of  the  acquiring  bank 
holding  company  and  iU  subsidiaries  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  communities 
whldi  It  serves,  the  Board  determines  that 
there  is  a  resaonsble  likelihood  that  approv- 
al of  the  application  wlD  result  in— 

"(I)  reduced  rates  and  fees  for  existing 


"(II)  new  or  Improved  services  In  the  com- 
munity; 

"(in)  Increased  operating  efficiency;  or 

"(IV)  greater  convenience.". 

(bXl)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (13  U&C.  1842(d))  is 


(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively. 

(3)  The  amendmente  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  5  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

T1"VfT  BT  IRSUBBU  BARKS 

Sh^  4.  (a)  Sectimi  18(c>  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  V&C.  1838(c))  is 
ammrtcd  by  redesignating  paragracrtis  (6) 
through  (12)  as  paragraiAs  (7)  through 
(13).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6XA)  The  responsible  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  proposed  merger  transaction 
which  would  result  in  an  insured  bank  oper- 
attaig  branches  in  more  than  one  State 
unless  such  transaction  is  authorised  by  the 
Uws  of  the  States  In  a^ilch  the  branches 
will  be  opoated. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  and  to  what 
extent  to  pomit  such  a  merger,  a  State 
may,  by  law,  allow  such  a  transaction— 

"(I)  without  restriction,  or 

"(ii)  oo  the  basis  of— 

"(I)  the  location  of  the  States  involved: 

"(II)  laws  providing  for  the  fwJproral 
treatment  of  banks  located  In  its  State;  or 

"(m)  other  similar  conditiaas  or  restrlc- 
tkms. 

"(C)  In  any  case  In  whidi  a  State  has  to 
effect  oo  any  date  during  the  first  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subparagraidi.  a  law  irtiidi  permiU  a 
merger  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  but 
limiU  such  mergers  to  States  located  In  the 
same  region  in  which  such  State  is  located, 
such  State  shall- 

"(1)  after  the  effective  date  of  such  State 
law.  permit  such  a  merger  by  any  out-of- 
State  bank  located  in  any  State  whit^- 

"(I)  Is  contiguous  to  such  State:  and 

"(II)  has  a  law  providing  for  reciprocal 
treatment  of  banks  located  in  such  State: 
and 

"(ii)  ^fginntng  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph, 
permit  such  a  merger  by  any  out-of-State 
bank  located  in  amr  State  which  has  a  Uw 
provldinK  for  reci|»ocal  treatment  of  banks 
located  in  such  State. 

"(D)  The  responsible  agency  shall  not  ap- 
I>rove— 
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"(1)  uiy  propoMd  mercer  tnuuaction 
under  subparMrmph  (A)  If— 

"(I)  on  the  dmte  on  which  the  approval  of 
the  responsible  acency  is  requested,  such  ac- 
qulrins  bank  has  more  than  $10,000,000,000 
of  domesUc  deposlU  and  the  bank  which  is 
to  be  acquired  has  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
of  domestic  deposits;  or 

"(ID  the  merger  will  result  in  an  undue 
concentration  of  resources:  or 

"(11)  any  propoaed  merier  transaction 
under  subparacraph  <C)  unless  the  responsi- 
ble acency  determines,  after  euunlnlnc  the 
proposed  mercer  transaction  and  the  record 
of  the  acqulrlnc  bank  In  meetlnc  the  needs 
of  the  communities  which  it  serves,  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  approv- 
al of  the  propoaed  merger  transaction  would 
result  in— 

"(I)  reduced  rates  and  fees  for  exlstlnc 
services; 

"(II)  new  or  improved  services  In  the  com- 
munity: 

"(III)  increased  operatlnc  effidencr.  or 

"(IV)  creater  convenience.". 

(bKl)  Section  l«(cK«)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  n.&C.  1838(cK6))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subparacraph  (DXl).  by  strlklnc  out 
"under  subparacraph  (A)": 

(B)  in  subparacraph  (DXU),  by  strlklnc 
out  "under  subparacraph  (C)":  and 

(C)  by  strlklnc  out  subparacraphs  (A),  (B>. 
and  (C)  and  redeslcnatlnc  subparacraph  (D) 
as  subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  5  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

nmasTAn  raAHCHma  bt  trmits 

Sk.  S.  (a)  Section  S<r)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (13  VS.C.  14M(r)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paracraph  (3>— 

(A)  by  Insertinc  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paracraph (B); 

(B)  by  strlklnc  out  subparacraph  (C):  and 

(C)  by  redeslcnatlnc  subparacraph  (D)  as 
subparacraph  (C): 

(3)  by  redeslcnating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paracraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  insertinc  after  paracraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paracraph: 

"(3HA>  The  limitations  of  paracraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  If  the  law  of  the  SUte  in 
which  the  branch  is  to  be  located  would 
permit  establishment  of  the  branch  were 
the  association  an  institution  of  the  savlncs 
and  loan  or  savlncs  bank  type  chartered  by 
the  State  in  which  lU  home  office  is  located. 

"(B)  In  determlnlnc  whether  or  to  what 
extent  to  permit  the  establishment  or  oper- 
ation of  a  branch  by  a  savlncs  and  loan  asso- 
ciation or  savlncs  bank  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  which  is  in  another  State,  a 
State  may  allow  such  branchlnc— 

"(i)  without  restriction:  or 

"(ii)  on  the  basis  of— 

"(I)  the  location  of  the  States  Involved: 

"(II)  laws  providlnc  for  reciprocal  treat- 
ment of  savlitcs  and  loan  associations  and 
savlncs  banks  located  in  its  States;  or 

"(III)  other  similar  conditions  or  restric- 
tions. 

"(C>  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  has  In 
effect,  on  any  date  durinc  the  first  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subparacraph.  a  law  which  permits  the 
establishment  of  branches  by  savlncs  and 
loan  associations  and  savlncs  banks  located 
In  the  same  recion  In  which  such  State  is  lo- 
cated, such  State  shall— 

"(i)  after  the  effective  date  of  such  State 
law,  permit  the  establishment  of  branches 


by  out-of-8Ute  savlncs  and  loan  aaaoda- 
Uons  and  savlncs  banks  located  In  any  SUte 
which— 

"(I)  Is  contiguous  to  such  State:  and 

"(II)  has  a  law  providlnc  for  reciprocal 
treatment  of  savlncs  and  loan  associations 
and  savlncs  banks  located  in  such  State;  and 

"(11)  beclnnlnc  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subparacraph, 
permit  the  establishment  of  branches  by 
savlncs  and  loan  associations  and  savlncs 
banks  located  In  any  State  which  has  a  law 
providlnc  for  reciprocal  treatment  of  sav- 
lncs and  loan  aaaodaUons  and  savlncs  banks 
located  In  such  State.". 

(bXl)  Section  Mr)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1033  (13  V&C.  14«4(r))  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paracraph 
(1)  shaU  take  effect  5  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

nrmtsTATs  aoqoisitioiis  bt  Tmurrs 

Sk.  6.  Section  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
Inc  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1710)  Is  amended  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  ollowinc  new 
subsection: 

"(sXlXA)  MsaoBBS  ImrotTura  Mobb  Than 
On  Statb.— In  conslderlnc  a  reorganlMtfam 
or  mercer  Involvlnc  sn  Insured  Institution 
the  principal  places  of  business  of  which  are 
located  In  different  States,  the  Corporation 
shall  permit  any  such  reorcanlHtUon  or 
mercer  If  the  laws  of  the  States  In  which 
such  Insured  Institutions  are  principally  lo- 
cated expressly  permit  such  a  reorcanln- 
tlon  or  mercer  Involvlnc  Insured  Institutions 
located  In  the  States  Involved  or  permit  the 
establishment  or  operation  of  branch  offices 
In  the  State  Involved. 

"(B)  In  determlnlnc  whether  or  to  what 
extent  to  permit  such  a  mercer  or  reorcanl- 
satlon  or  establishment  or  operation  of  a 
branch  office  by  an  Insured  Institution  the 
principal  location  of  which  Is  In  another 
State,  a  State  may  permit  such  mercer  or 
reorcanisatlon  or  establishment  of  a  branch 
office- 

"(I)  without  restriction:  or 

"(11)  on  the  basis  of— 

"(I)  the  location  of  the  States  Involved: 

"(II)  laws  providlnc  for  reciprocal  treat- 
ment of  savlncs  and  loan  associations  locat- 
ed In  lU  State:  or 

"(III)  other  similar  conditions  or  restric- 
tions. 

"(C)  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  has  In 
effect,  on  any  date  durinc  the  first  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subparacraph.  a  law  which  permits  a 
mercer  described  In  subparacraph  (A)  but 
UmlU  such  mercers  to  States  located  In  the 
same  region  in  which  such  State  Is  located, 
such  State  shall— 

"(I)  after  the  effecUve  date  of  such  SUte 
law,  permit  such  a  mercer  by  out-of-SUU 
savlncs  and  loan  associations  located  in  any 
State  which— 

"(I)  \M  contiguous  to  such  SUU:  and 

"(U)  has  a  Uw  providlnc  for  reciprocal 
treatment  of  aavlncB  and  loan  aaodatlons 
located  In  such  SUte;  and 

"(11)  beclnnlnc  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subparacraph, 
permit  such  a  mercer  by  out-of-State  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  located  In  any 
State  which  has  a  law  providlnc  for  recipro- 
cal treatment  of  savizicB  and  loan  associa- 
tions located  In  such  State. 

"(3XA)  The  Corporation  shall  not  approve 
any  mercer  under  this  subsection  unless— 

"(I)  on  the  date  aa  which  the  approval  of 
the  Corporation  Is  requested,  the  acqulrlnc 
savlncs  and  loan  association  has  less  than 
$10,000,000,000  of  domestic  deposlte  and  the 


savlncs  and  loan  association  which  Is  to  be 
acquired  has  less  than  $2,000,000,000  of  do- 
mestic deposits: 

"(U)  the  mercer  will  not  result  In  an 
undue  concentration  of  reaouroes;  and 

"(ill)  after  examlninc  the  proposed  merger 
and  the  record  of  the  acquiring  savings  and 
loan  association  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
communities  which  it  serves,  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
likelihood  that  approval  of  the  proposed 
merger  would  result  In— 

"(1)  reduced  rates  and  fees  for  existing 
services: 

"(U)  new  or  Improved  services  In  the  com- 
munity; 

"(111)  Increased  operating  effidencr,  or 

"(hr)  greater  convenience.". 

unaasiATB  ACOinsiTioirs  bt  savutos  aud 

UMUI  ROUtlWa  OOMTAMIBS 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Section  40e(eXS)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  (12  VAC.  17S0a(eXS))  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"($XA)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  regls- 
tertac  under  thta  section,  each  savings  and 
loan  holdinc  company  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  corporation  rteslcnatlnc 
the  State  In  which  the  principal  savlncs  and 
loan  business  of  such  savlncs  and  loan  hold- 
inc company  to  located. 

"(B)  Tht  Corporation  may  allow  a  savlncs 
and  loan  hokUiic  company  whose  operations 
are  prtodpally  conducted  In  a  SUte  to  ac- 
quire, directly  or  Indirectly,  any  votlnc 
shares  of.  Interest  In.  or  all  or  substantially 
all  of  the  assete  of  any  association  located  In 
another  State.  If  the  laws  of  such  State  ex- 
pressly permit  such  acquisition. 

"(C)  In  determlnlnc  whether  and  to  what 
extent  to  permit  such  an  aoqulsltion  by  such 
a  savlncs  and  loan  holdinc  company,  a  State 
may,  by  law,  allow  such  an  acquisition— 

"(1)  Without  restriction;  or 

"(U)  on  the  basto  of— 

"(I)  the  location  of  the  States  Involved; 

"(II)  laws  providlnc  for  the  reciprocal 
treatment  of  savlncs  and  loan  holdinc  com- 
panies located  in  Ito  State:  or 

"(in)  other  similar  conditions  or  restric- 


(3)  The  amendmente  made  by  paracraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  S  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thto  Act.* 


"(D)  The  Corporation  shall  not  approve 
any  application  imder  thto  subsection 
unless — 

"(I)  on  the  day  on  which  such  application 
to  submitted  to  the  Corporation,  the  subsidi- 
aries of  the  savlncs  and  loan  holdinc  compa- 
ny Involved  have  less  than  $10,000,000,000 
of  domestic  deposlte  and  the  savings  and 
loan  assodatlon  which  to  to  be  acqtiired  has 
less  than  $2,000,000,000  of  domestic  depos- 
its: 

"(11)  the  merger  will  not  result  In  an 
undue  concentration  of  resources;  and 

"(111)  after  examining  the  proposed  acqui- 
sition and  the  record  of  the  acquiring  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  and  Ite  sub- 
sidiaries In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities which  It  serves,  the  Corporation 
determines  that  there  is  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  approval  of  the  application  would 
result  In— 

"(I)  reduced  rates  and  fees  for  existing 
services: 

"(II)  new  or  Improved  services  In  the  com- 
munity; 

"(ni)  Increased  operating  efficiency;  or 

"(IV)  greater  convenience.". 

(bXl)  SecUon  408(eX3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  n.S.C.  1730a(eX3))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  and  redeslcnatlnc  subparacraph  (D) 
as  sulqiaiagraph  (B). 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OP  OPPICIAL  CON- 
DUCT POR  THE  99TH  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  requirement  of  clause  2(a)  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  I  submit  herewith 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  for  the  99th 
Congress  In  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 
These  rules  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  open  session  on  Pebruary  6. 
1985. 

FABI  I— score  AHD  AUTHO«ITT 

Scope  and  Authority 

Rule  1.  (a)  These  rules  govern  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Committee").  So  f.ir  as  ap- 
plicable, these  rules  and  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  the  rules 
of  each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee, 
but  each  subcommittee  may  prescribe  addi- 
tional rules  not  Inconsistent  therewith. 

(b)  These  rules  are  adopted  uiKler  the  au- 
thority of  clause  3(a)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUUves,  »«th 
Congress. 

PAKT  II— OBIIBBAL  OOlOaTIBI  BULBS 

Subcommittees 
RiUe  3.  (a)  The  Chairman  may  establish 
subcommittees  and  may  assign  to  them  such 
functions  ss  he  may  deem  advisable.  The 
membership  of  each  subcommittee  shaU 
provide  equal  represenUtlon  for  the  malori- 
ty  and  minority  parties.  The  Chairman  may 
refer  any  bill,  resolution.  Investigation,  or 
other  matter  before  the  Committee  to  an 
appropriate  subcommittee  for  consideration 
and  may  recall  any  such  bill,  resolution.  In- 
vestigation, or  other  matter  from  the  sub- 
committee to  which  it  was  referred. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
vrlth  any  subcommittee,  but  only  regular 
members  of  the  subcommittee  may  vote  on 
any  matter  before  the  subcommittee. 
Meetings 

Rule  3.  (a)  The  recular  meetlnc  day  of  the 
Committee  shaU  be  the  second  Wednesday 
of  each  month,  except  when  the  House  to 
not  meetlnc  on  that  day.  When  the  Chair- 
man determines  that  there  to  sufficient 
reason,  he  may  call  a  meetlnc  on  additional 
days.  A  regularly  scheduled  meetlnc  need 
not  be  held  when  the  Chairman  determines 
there  U  no  business  to  be  considered. 

(b)  Insofar  as  practicable,  notice  will  be 
provided  seven  days  In  advance  of  meetlncs. 
However,  the  Chairman  may.  In  hto  discre- 
tion, waive  such  time  period  for  cood  cause. 
Members  Required  for  Quorums  and 
C<Mnmlttee  Action 

Rule  4.  (aXl)  A  quorum  of  the  Committee 
constote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee. 

(3)  A  quorum  of  a  subcommittee  constote 
of  a  malority  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

(b)  Except  ss  provided  in  clause  4(eX2XA) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentaUves  and  rules  6,  $,  12. 1«,  and  17  of 
the  Committee  rules,  action  may  be  taken 
by  the  Committee  by  a  simple  majority,  a 
quonmi  being  present. 

Broadcaste  of  Committee  rrtxyeiHngs 
Rule  5.  (a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or 
meeting  by  the  Committee  to  open  to  the 
public  the  Committee  may  pomit,  except 
as  provided  In  clause  (b)  of  thto  rule,  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  that 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  stiU  photography,  or  by  any 
such  metliods  of  coverage  tmder  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  to  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  shaU  be  required  against 
hto  or  her  will  to  be  photographed  or  to  oth- 
erwise have  a  craphic  reproduction  of  hto  or 
tier  Imace  made  at  any  hearlnc  or  to  cive 
evidence  or  testimony  while  the  broadcasts 
Inc  of  that  hearlnc.  by  radio  or  teterlsion.  to 
beinc  conducted.  At  the  request  of  any  wit- 
ness who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
radio  coverace  at  a  hearlnc.  all  microphaDes 
■hall  be  turned  off,  at  the  request  of  any 
witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
television  or  still  pbotogiaphy  coverace  at  a 
hearlnc.  aU  lenses  shall  be  covered,  and  at 
the  request  of  a  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  have  a  craphic  reproduetlcm  of  hto  or  her 
Imace  made  at  a  hearlnc  the  makinc  of 
such  a  reproduction  at  the  bearinc  shaU  not 
be  permitted.  Thto  paiagiaph  to  supplemen- 
tary to  clause  2(kXS)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  reiat- 
Inc  to  the  protection  of  the  rlgfata  of  wit- 
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at  employee  in  the  performance  of  hto 
duties  or  the  discharge  of  hto  remonslba- 
Itles  shall  be  disclosed  to  the  public  before 
the  transmittal  under  rule  11  of  the  Com- 
mittee rules  of  socli  Member,  otOoer,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  Statement  of  Alleced  Violation 
In  connection  with  such  violatian.  After  the 
serrloe  of  such  a  Statement  on  the  Member, 
offloer,  or  employee— 

(1)  the  Statement  and  any  other  paper 
filed  pursuant  to  rule  12  of  the  Committee 
rales  rfspfct^?^  such  violation  shall  be 
made  availalde  for  public  Infection  at  rea- 
sonable hours,  and 

(2)  any  other  paper  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  such  violation  shall  be 
made  available  as  authorised  by  the  Com- 
mittee, except  that  no  paper  sliaU  be  made 
avaHaUe  if  Ite  dtadosure  would  vitdate  any 
Executive  Order  or  any  Federal  law  or  regu- 


(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  flxed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  In  a  bearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  In  aooordanoe  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  BxecuUve 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
rcspondente'  Oalleriea. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  glvinc  evkienoe  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  tbe  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
In  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverace  of  the  hearlnc  or  meetlnc  by 
the  other  media. 

(b>  Coverace  by  radio,  television,  still  cam- 
eras, or  electronic  reoordinc  device  of  any 
disdpUnary  bearinc  held  under  subpart  B 
of  part  m  of  the  Committee  rules  to  prohib- 
ited. 

Committee  Records 

Rule  0.  (a)  Tbe  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall,  with  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Commit- 
tee, estalrilsb  such  procedures  as  In  tbe 
Chairman's  Judgment  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  tbe  unauthorised  disclosure  of  any 
testimony  or  other  Information  received  by 
the  Committee  or  Ite  staff. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  authorised  by  the 
Committee,  no  information  received  by  the 
Committee  respeetinc  any  aUeced  violation 
by  a  Member,  offloer,  or  employee  of  tbe 
House  of  RepresentaUves  of  tbe  Code  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  or  of  any  law,  rule,  recula- 
tion,  or  other  standard  of  conduct  applica- 
ble to  the  conduct  of  such  Member,  officer. 


Spedal  Procedures 

Rule  7.  Tbe  Committee  may  adopt  by  res- 
olution  any  special  procedures  deemed  nec- 
essary to  a  particular  matter  before  the 
Committee.  Copies  of  such  special  proce- 
dures shall  be  furnished  to  all  parties  and 
witnesses  In  tbe  matter. 

Chances  In  Committee  Rules 

Rule  C  Tbe  rules  of  tbe  Committee  may 
be  modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  tbe  Committee  if  before 
such  vote  written  notkx  of  tbe  propoaed 
modlfiation,  smendment,  or  repeal  was 
provided  each  mwnhr^  of  the  Committee. 

PABT  TTf     M  mill  I' I  as  IMVaSlUSATlVB 
AOTHOaiTT 

subpart  A—CompliainiM  and  committee 

inouiriet 

Complalnte 

Rule  9.  (a)  A  complaint  submitted  to  tbe 

fv—w itt±«i>  under  tdause  4(eX2XB)  of  Rule 

X  of  tbe  Rules  of  tbe  House  of  Rcpcesenta- 

ttvea  shaD  be  in  writlnc  and  under  oath,  set- 

tfaiy  forth  in  simple,  concise,  and  direct 


(1)  tbe  name  and  lecal  address  of  the 
party  fUlnc  the  complaint  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "complaint"): 

(2)  tbe  name  and  position  or  title  of  tbe 
Member,  offtoer,  or  employee  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  alleced  to  be  In  vIolatiaD 
of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  a  law. 
rule,  reculation.  or  other  standard  of  ood- 
duct; 

<3)  the  nature  of  the  alleced  vtolation.  in- 
chMttnc.  if  possible,  tbe  specific  section  of 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  law,  rule, 
reculation.  or  other  standard  of  ooodoci  al- 
leced to  have  been  vicdated:  and 

(4)  the  facte  aUeged  to  give  rise  to  tbe  vio- 
lation. When  facto  are  alleged  upon  the  In- 
formation and  belief  of  tlte  complainant, 
tbe  complaint  shall  so  state  and  set  forth 
tbe  basto  for  such  Information  and  bdief. 

(b)  AU  documente  In  tbe  liossesslnn  of  the 
complainant  that  are  relevant  to  and  in  sup- 
port of  tbe  allegations  sbsll  be  appended  to 
the  complaint. 

(c)  A  complaint  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Repi«sentathres  may  be  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  tbe  Committee.  A  complaint  by  an 
Individual  not  a  Member  of  tbe  House  may 
be  transmitted  tbrougli  a  Memlier  who 
agreea,  in  writing,  to  accept  it  for  that  pui^ 
pose.  If  a  complaint  by  an  IndiTidual  not  a 
Member  of  tbe  House  to  submitted  to  three 
Members  of  the  House  who  refuse,  in  writ- 
ing, to  transmit  the  complaint  to  the  Com- 
mittee, the  complainant  may  transmit  the 
complaint  directly  to  the  Committee,  pro- 
vided an  affidavit  to  attached  stating,  undo' 
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iMth.  the  nunes  of  the  Membera  to  whom 
the  oompUlnt  wu  submitted  and  by  whom 
it  WM  rejected  In  wriUnt. 

ProceMint  of  Complainta 

Rule  10.  (aXl)  The  staff  of  the  Committee 
■hall  examine  each  complaint  submitted  to 
the  Committee  for  compliance  with  clause  4 
(eX2)<B)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  rule  9  of  the 
Committee  niles. 

(3)  If  the  staff  determines  that  a  com- 
plaint does  not  comply  with  such  House  and 
Committee  rules,  the  complaint  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  complainant  with  a  general 
statement  that  the  complaint  is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  such  rules  and  a  copy  of  such 
rules.  A  complainant  may  resubmit  a  com- 
plaint 

(3)  If  the  staff  determines  that  a  com- 
plaint is  in  compliance  with  such  House  and 
Committee  riiles,  the  complaint  shall  be 
fUed  with  the  Committee.  Within  five  days 
of  the  flUnc  of  a  complaint  (A)  a  copy  of  the 
complaint,  showing  the  date  of  Its  filing, 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  (B)  every  other  member  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  notified  of  the  filing  of 
the  complaint  and  of  its  availability  for  in- 
spection by  the  member  in  the  Committee 
offices.  Upon  the  request  of  any  member  of 
the  Committee,  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
■hall  inform  the  member  of  the  complaints 
which  have  been  filed  with  the  Committee 
and  which  are  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(4)  If  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
JolnUy- 

(A)  decide  to  place  the  complaint  on  the 
Committee  agenda  for  consideration  at  the 
next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  it  shall  be  so  placed  on  such 
agenda,  or 

(B)  determine  that  the  complaint  be  dis- 
missed because  it  fails  to  allege  facts  which 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  or  applicable  law.  rule,  regulation, 
or  other  standard  of  conduct,  the  complaint 
together  with  the  determination  that  it 
should  be  dismissed  shall  be  placed  on  the 
Committee  agenda  for  consideration  at  the 
next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

Unless  the  Committee  determines  under 
clause  (b)  that  the  complaint  merits  further 
inquiry,  the  complaint  shall  be  dismissed 
and  the  complainant  shall  be  notified  of  the 
ttiimisssl  If  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
thirty  days,  the  Chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  have  not  taken  any  Joint 
action  respecting  the  complaint.  It  shall  be 
placed  on  the  Committee  agenda  for  consid- 
eration at  the  next  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  At  the  meeting  at  which  the  Commit- 
tee is  to  consider  a  complaint  fUed  with  the 
Committee,  the  Committee  shall  determine 
whether  the  violation  alleged  In  the  com- 
plaint is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee and.  If  so.  whether  the  allegations  in 
the  complaint  merit  further  inquiry.  The 
complainant  and  respondent  shall  be  no- 
tlfed.  in  writing,  of  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  respecting  the  complaint. 
Preliminary  Inquiry  and  Statement  of 
AUeged  VIoUtion 

Rule  11.  <aKl)  If  the  Committee  deter- 
mines under  rule  10(b)  that  the  allegations 
of  a  violation  In  a  complaint  filed  with  the 
Committee  merit  further  inquiry,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  conduct  a  preliminary  inquiry 


to  determine  whether  such   violation  oc- 
curred. 
(3)  In  the  preliminary  inquiry— 

(A)  the  Committee  shall  provide  the  re- 
spondent an  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
Committee,  orally  or  In  writing,  a  statement 
respecting  the  allegations  with  respect  to 
which  the  inquiry  is  being  held. 

(B)  the  staff  may  interview  witnesses  and 
examine  documents  and  other  evidentiary 
matter. 

(C>  the  Committee  may  order  the  testimo- 
ny of  witnesses  to  be  taken  under  oath,  in 
which  event  the  oath  may  be  administered 
by  a  member  of  the  Committee  or  by  any 
person  authorised  by  law  to  administer 
oaths, 

(D)  the  Committee  may  require,  by  sub- 
poena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  reeorde,  correspondence,  memo- 
randa, papers,  documents,  and  other  things 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
inquiry,  and 

(K)  any  probative  evidence  may  be  used. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  preliminary 
inquiry,  the  staff  of  the  Committee  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committee  a 
report  containing  a  ooraprebensive  summa- 
ry of  the  Information  received  In  the  In- 
quiry and  may  Include  In  the  report  a  rec- 
ommendation for  action  by  the  Committee 
respecting  the  alleged  violation  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 

(b)  If  the  Committee  determines  on  Um 
basis  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  staff 
on  the  preliminary  Inquiry  rwpectlng  an  al- 
leged violation  that  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  violation  occurred,  the  Com- 
mittee may  direct  the  staff  to  tranmlt  to 
the  respondent  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Vio- 
lation. A  Statement  shaU  be  dhrlded  Into 
counts  and  each  count  shall  relate  to  a  sepa- 
rate violation  and  shall  contain  a  plain  and 
concise  statement  of  the  alleged  facts  of 
such  violation  and  include  a  reference  to  the 
provision  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or 
law,  rule,  regulation,  or  other  standard  of 
conduct  alleged  to  have  been  violated. 
Answers  and  Motions  and  Committee  Action 

Rule  12.  (a)  If  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Vio- 
lation is  transmitted  under  rule  ll(b>  of  the 
Committee  rules,  the  respondent  receiving 
the  Statement  shall  have  not  less  than  21 
days  in  which  to  respond  to  it.  The  reeponse 
shall  be  by  way  of  answer  or  motion,  shall 
be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the.  respondent 
or  his  counsel,  and  shall  be  limited  to  the 
following: 

(1)  An  admission  to  or  denial  of.  imder 
oath,  each  count  set  forth  in  the  Statement. 
A  denial  may  include  (A)  negative  and  af- 
flrmaUve  defenses  to  the  allegations  in  a 
count,  and  (B)  any  supportive  evidence  and 
any  other  relevant  information  which  the 
respondent  may  desire  to  submit. 

(3)  An  objection  to  any  count  in  the  State- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  it  falls  to  state 
facts  which  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  other  appli- 
cable law.  rule,  regulation,  or  other  stand- 
ard of  conduct. 

(3)  An  objection  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  to  consider  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  Statement 

(4)  A  motion  for  a  bill  of  particulars. 

(5)  An  objection  to  the  participation  of 
any  member  of  the  Committee  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  Statement  on  the  grounds  that  the 
member  cannot  render  an  impartial  and  un- 
biased decision.  The  Committee  member 
against  whom  the  objection  is  made  shall  be 
the   sole  judge   of   his   qualifications.   A 


motion  under  this  paragraph  Is  not  in  lieu 
of  an  answer. 

Any  motion  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
clause  shall  be  aooompanied  by  a  memoran- 
dum of  points  and  authorities.  Except  for 
good  cause  shown,  no  pleading  or  motion 
not  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6) 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  and 
the  Committee  will  not  consider  any  answer 
or  motion  described  in  such  paragraphs 
which  is  submitted  under  this  clause  after 
the  expiration  of  such  21  days. 

(b>  Within  SO  days  after  the  receipt  of  any 
motion  under  clause  (a)  respecting  a  State- 
ment the  Committee  shall  consider  such 
motion.  Notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  motion  shall  be  fur- 
nished the  respondent  who  submitted  it 
When  the  Committee  has  acted  on  all  mo- 
tions submitted  under  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  clause  (a),  the  respondent  shall, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
clause,  submit  within  14  days  of  the  date  of 
the  last  Committee  action,  an  answer  to 
each  count  in  the  Statement  not  dismissed 
by  the  Committee. 

(c)  FhOure  to  submit  within  the  applica- 
ble time  period,  an  answer  to  a  count  of  a 
Statement  which  has  not  been  dismissed  by 
the  Committee  shall  constitute  an  admis- 
sioa  to  the  violation  alleged  in  the  count 

(d)  The  Chairman,  in  his  dlseretion.  may 
extend  any  time  limitation  imposed  by 
clause  (a)  or  (b)  if  he  determines  that  the 
extension  would  facilitate  a  fair  and  com- 
plete inquiry  and  may  shorten  any  such 
time  limitation  if  he  determines  that  there 
are  special  circumstances  which  require  the 
shortening  of  such  time  limitation. 

(eXl)  As  soon  ss  practicable  after  the  ex- 
piration of  all  applicable  time  limitations 
for  action  under  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  respect- 
ing a  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation,  the 
Committee  shall  act  by  the  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  to— 

(A)  hold  a  disciplinary  hearing  on  the  vio- 
lation charged  in  the  Statement  or 

(B)  defer  action  on  the  Statement  but 
only  if  there  is  a  judicial  proceeding  pend- 
ing. 

Failure  to  achieve  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  a  motion 
to  take  any  action  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  shall  constitute  rtlsmlsssl 
of  the  Statement 

(3)  The  respondent  to  a  Statement  of  Al- 
leged Violation  shall  be  notified  in  writing 
of  action  taken  under  paragraph  (1)  by -the 
Committee  respecting  the  Statement 

Inquiries  on  the  Committee's  Initiative 

Rule  13.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a 
complaint  filed  with  the  Committee  under 
rule  10  of  the  Committee  rules,  the  staff  of 
the  Coomilttee  shaU  present  to  it  any  evi- 
dence available  to  the  staff  reasonably  indi- 
cating that  any  Member,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee may  have  committed  a  violation  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  law.  rule, 
regulation,  or  other  standard  of  conduct  ap- 
plicable to  his  conduct  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  or  in  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. If  the  Committee  determines 
that  the  evidence  presented  by  the  staff  or 
an  alleged  violation  merits  further  inquiry, 
the  Committee  shall,  in  accordance  with 
rule  11(a)  of  the  Committee  rules,  conduct  a 
preliminary  inquiry  to  determine  whether 
such  violation  occurred.  Rules  11  and  12  of 
the  Committee  rules  shall  apply  to  further 
proceedings  respecting  such  alleged  viola- 
tion. 


Committee  Action  After  Criminal 
Convictions 


Rule  14.  If  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House  is  convicted  in  a  Federal,  State 
or  local  court  of  a  criminal  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  a  term  of  imprisonment 
of  at  least  one  year  may  be  imposed,  the 
Committee  shall  conduct,  in  accordance 
with  rule  11(a)  of  the  Committee  rules,  a 
preliminary  inquiry  to  review  the  evidence 
of  such  offense  and  to  determine  whether  it 
constitutes  a  violation  over  which  the  Com- 
mittee is  given  Jurisdiction  under  clause  4(e) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. If  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  staff  on  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry the  Committee  determines  that  an  of- 
fense was  committed  over  which  the  Com- 
mitte  has  Jurisdiction  under  such  clause,  the 
Committee  shall  notify  the  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  its  determination  and  shall 
hold  a  disciplinary  hearing  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  action  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  respecting  such  offense. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  held  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  rule  16  of  the 
Committee  rules  applicable  to  the  second 
phase  of  a  disciplinary  hearing  and  any  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Committee  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  rule  17  of  the 
Committee  rules. 

Definition 

Rule  15.  For  purposes  of  this  subpart  and 
subpart  B,  the  term  "respondent"  means  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House 
who  is  charged  in  a  complaint  fUed  with  the 
Committee  imder  rule  10  of  the  Committee 
rules  or  who  is  charged  in  a  Statement  of 
Alleged  Violation  transmitted  under  rule  13 
of  the  Committee  rules. 

SvJbpart  B—DitcipHnam  hearlng$ 
Disciplinary  Hearings 

Rule  16.  (a)  A  disciplinary  hearing  re- 
specting a  violatiim  charged  in  a  Statement 
of  Alleged  Violation  shall  be  held  to  receive 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  findings  of  fact 
and  recoounendations.  if  any.  to  the  House 
respecting  such  violation.  A  disciplinary 
hearing  shaU  consist  of  two  phases.  The 
first  phase  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  counts  in  the 
Statement  have  been  provided.  The  senmd 
phase  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing what  action  to  recommend  to  the  House 
with  respect  to  any  count  found  to  have 
been  proved. 

(b)  At  a  disciplinary  hearing  the  Commit- 
tee may  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  documents,  and  other  things  ss  it 
deems  necessary.  Depositions,  interrogato- 
ries, and  sworn  statements  taken  under 
Conunlttee  direction  may  be  accepted  into 
the  Committee  record.  The  procedures  set 
forth  in  clause  3(k)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  apply 
to  disciplinary  hearings. 

(c)  Prior  to  setting  a  date  for  a  discipli- 
nary hearing  and  issuing  subpoenas  for  wit- 
nesses, the  Committee  shall  resolve  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  hearing.  A  copy  of 
this  statement  of  scope  and  purpose  shall  be 
furnished^  to  all  witnesses.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearing  the  Committee  may 
expend  or  contract  the  scope  in  light  of  evi- 
dence received. 

(d)(1)  The  order  of  phase  one  of  a  discipli- 
nary hearing  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  cniairman  shall  open  the  hearing 
by  stating  the  Committee's  authority   to 


conduct  the  hearing, 
hearing,  and  it  scope. 

(B)  Testimony  from  witnesses  and  other 
evidence  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  shaU  be  received  in  the  following 
order  whenever  possible:  (1)  witnesses  and 
other  evidence  offered  by  the  Committee 
staff,  (11)  witnesses  and  other  evidence  of- 
fered by  the  remondent.  and  (ill)  rebuttal 
witnesses. 

(C>  Witnesses  at  a  hearing  shall  be  exam- 
ined first  by  the  Committee  counsel  or  au- 
thorised staff  member.  The  Committee 
members  may  then  question  the  witnesses 
under  the  five^ninute  rule.  The  respondent 
or  his  counsel  may  then  enm-txaaiae  the 
witnesses.  Redirect  and  recross  may  be  per- 
mitted in  the  Chairman's  discretion.  With 
revect  to  witnesses  offered  by  the  respood- 
ent  a  witness  shall  be  examined  ftrst  by  the 
respondent  or  his  counsel,  and  then  may  be 
cross-examined  by  Committee  counsel  or  au- 
thorised staff  member.  Committee  members 
may  then  question  the  witness  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  Redirect  snd  recross  may 
be  permitted  in  the  Chairman's  discretlao. 

(3)  Testimony  of  all  witnesses  shall  be 
taken  under  oath.  The  form  of  the  oath 
shall  be:  "Do  you  solenmly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  the  testimony  you  will  give  before  this 
Committee  in  the  matter  now  under  oonskl- 
eration  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  hdp  you 
God?"  The  oath  shaU  be  admlnisteted  by 
the  Chairman  or  Committee  member  desig- 
nated by  him  to  administer  oaths. 

(e)  At  a  disciplinary  bearing  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  the  staff  with  reject  to  each 
count  to  establish  the  f acU  alleged  therein 
clearly  and  convincingly  by  the  evidence 
that  it  introduces. 

(f)  Phase  two  of  a  disciplinary  hearing 
shall  consist  of  oral  and/or  written  subaols- 
sion  by  counsel  for  the  Oommittee  and 
counsel  for  the  respondent  as  to  the  sanc- 
tion the  Committee  should  recommend  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  any  count  of  the  Statement  of  Alleged 
Violation  which  has  been  proved.  Testimony 
by  witnesses  will  not  be  heard  at  phase  two 
except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Oom- 
mittee. 

Recommendations 

Rule  17.  (ax  IX A)  Aa  soon  as  practicahle 
after  the  completion  of  the  flnt  phase  of  a 
disciplinary  hearing  respecting  a  Statement 
of  Alleged  Violation,  the  Oommittee  shall 
consider  emOi  count  contained  in  the  State- 
ment and  with  respect  to  eadi  count  as 
orltfbially  drawn  or  as  amended  shall  vote 
on  a  motion  that  the  count  has  been  proved. 
A  count  shall  not  be  proved  unless  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  vote  for  a 
motion  that  the  count  has  been  proved.  A 
count  which  Is  not  proved  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  dismissed  by  the  Committee. 

(B)  If  the  Committee  votes  that  a  count 
has  been  proved,  the  Committee  may  upon 
completion  of  the  second  phase  of  the  disci- 
plinary hearing,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee,  oonsldo'  and  vote  (m  a  motion 
that  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the 
House  for  appropriate  action  respecting  the 
violation  charted  in  such  count 

(3)  If  in  a  vote  taken  under  paragraph 
(IXA)  rejecting  a  count  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  does  not  vote  that  the  count  has 
been  proved,  a  motion  to  reconsider  that 
vote  may  only  be  made  by  a  Member  who 
voted  that  the  count  was  not  proved.  If  in  a 
vote  taken  under  paragraph  (IXB)  to  adopt 
a  recommendation  to  the  House  reelecting 
a  violation  charged  in  a  count  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  does  not  vote  In  favor  of  the 


the  purpose  of  the    recommendation,   a  motion   to  reconsider 


that  vote  may  cmly  be  made  by  a  Member 
who  voted  against  the  recommendation. 

(bXl)  With  remect  to  any  violation  with 
which  a  Member  of  the  House  was  diarged 
in  a  count  wtilch  the  Committee  has  voted 
as  proved,  the  Committee  may  indude  in  its 
rercmmenrtaWon  to  the  House  one  or  more 
of  the  following  ssnrtionr 

(A)  expulsion  from  the  House. 

(B)  Censure. 

(C)  Reprimand. 
(D)Plne. 

(E)  Denial  or  limitation  of  any  right 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity  of  the 
Member  if  under  the  Constitution  the 
Bouse  may  Impose  such  denial  or  limitation. 

(F)  Any  other  ssnrtinn  determined  by  the 

rtmnmtt±Mm  to  ti»  appr«n«ri«i* 

(3)  With  respect  to  any  violation  with 
whldi  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
was  durged  in  a  count  viildi  the  Commit- 
tee has  voted  as  proved,  the  Committee  may 
indude  in  its  remmmrndstinn  to  the  House 
one  or  more  of  the  following  sanctlonr 

(A)  Dlanlssal  from  employment 

(B)Flne. 

(C)  Any  other  sanction  determined  by  the 
Committee  to  be  appropriate. 

(cXl)  The  purpose  of  this  clause  is  to 
inform  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  to  the  general  guidelines  the 
Committee  considers  appropriate  for  deter- 
mining which.  If  any.  sanrtlnns  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  respecting  violations 
proved  in  a  dHsdidinary  hearing.  This  clause 
does  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  make  or  not  to  make  reconmenda' 
tlons  f or  sudi  sancttais. 

(2)  For  t«^"«~'  violations,  the  Commit- 
tee may  direct  that  the  vfcriation  be  rmort- 
ed  to  the  House  without  a  rrcnmmendatinn 
for  a  sanction. 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  sanctions  whk^ 
the  Committee  may  determine  to  include  in 
a  recommendation  to  the  House  lesperting 
a  vkdatiaa.  reprimand  is  appropriate  for  se- 
rious vioisttons,  censure  is  appropriate  for 
more  serious  violations,  snd  expidslan  of  a 
Member  or  dlmlssal  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  appropriate  for  the  most  serious 
violations.  A  recommendatlnn  of  a  fine  Is 
spproprlate  in  a  case  in  which  It  is  likely 
that  the  violation  was  coeomltted  to  secure  a 
ftnandal  benefit;  and  a  —"*■"'■«—«''*"«»«  of 
a  denial  or  lhnitfft«~'  of  a  right  power, 
privilege,  or  immunity  of  a  Meml>er  Is  ap- 
propriate when  the  vlolatian  bears  upon  the 
ezerdse  or  holding  of  sudi  rlglit.  power, 
privilege,  or  immunity. 

(d)  The  Committee  report  aooompanying 
a  recommendation  to  the  House  adopted  by 
the  Oommittee  under  clause  (aXlKB)  re- 
specting a  violation  charged  in  a  count  shall 
contain  a  brief  but  comidete  statement  of 
the  evidence  which  supported  the  finding  as 
to  that  count  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Committee's  reasons  for  the  reeonunenda- 


Disdosure  of  Evidence 

Rule  18.  Upon  the  request  of  a  respond- 
ent the  Committee  teay  permit  the  re- 
spondent to  inqiect  copy,  or  photograph 
books,  papers,  documents,  photographs,  or 
other  tangible  objects  which  the  Committee 
intends  to  use  as  evidence  against  the  re- 
spondent in  a  disciplinary  hearing  and 
which  are  material  to  the  tneparation  of  the 
defmse  of  the  respondent 
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Subpart  C— Evidence  and  vitnea»e* 
Exculp«tory  Inf  onnatlon 

Rule  19.  If  the  Committee  at  any  time  re- 
ceivea  any  exculpatory  information  reapect- 
inc  a  SUtement  of  Alleged  Violation  against 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Houae  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or 
any  law,  rule,  reculation,  or  other  atandard 
of  conduct,  it  ahall  make  such  information 
available  to  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee. 

AdmlsaibiUty  of  Evidence 

Rule  30.  (a)  Any  evidence  that  is  relevant 
and  probative  shall  be  admissible  in  any 
bearlnc  of  the  Committee,  unless  the  evi- 
dence Is  prlvileted  or  unless  the  Constitu- 
tion otherwise  requires  iU  exclusion.  Objec- 
tions KOint  only  to  the  welcht  that  should 
be  given  to  evidence  will  not  Justify  its  ex- 
clusion. 

(b)  The  Chairman  or  other  Member  pre- 
siding at  a  hearing  shall  rule  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  admissibility  at  the  bearing  of  tesU- 
mony  or  evidence  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Chairman  or  other  Member  presid- 
ing may  limit  the  presentation  of  repeti- 
tious evidence.  Rulings  shaU  be  final  unless 
reversed  or  modified  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee  members  present. 

Witnesses 

Rule  21.  <a)  A  subpoena  to  a  witness  to 
appear  at  a  hearing  shall  be  served  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  of  his  scheduled  appear- 
ance to  allow  him  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  to 
prepare  for  the  hearing  and  to  employ  coun- 
sel should  he  lo  desire. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  au- 
thorised by  the  Chairman,  no  member  of 
the  Committee  or  staff  shall  make  public 
the  name  of  any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the 
Committee  before  the  date  of  his  scheduled 
appearance. 

(c)  Witnesses  at  hearings  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  their  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vi^ng  them  concerning  their  constitutional 
rights  and  to  raise  objections  to  procedures 
or  to  the  admissibility  of  testimony  and  evi- 
dence. Counsel  for  a  witness  other  than  the 
respondent  shaU  not  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  oral  argument  with  the  committee.  After 
a  wltnen  has  testified,  his  coimsel  may 
submit  to  the  Committee,  in  writing,  any 
questions  he  wishes  propoimded  to  his 
cUent  and  any  request  for  additional  wit- 
nesses or  other  evidence.  Such  request  may 
be  granted  at  the  Committee's  discretion. 

(d)  The  respondent  may  apply  to  the 
Committee  for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas 
for  the  appearance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  on  his  behalf.  The  ap- 
plication shall  be  granted  upon  a  concise 
showing  by  the  respondent  that  the  pro- 
posed testimony  or  evidence  is  relevant  and 
not  otherwise  available.  The  application 
shall  be  denied  if  not  made  at  a  reasonable 
time  or  if  the  testimony  or  evidence  would 
be  merely  cumulative. 

(e)  Each  witness  subpoenaed  by  the  Com- 
mittee may  sign  appropriate  vouchers  for 
travel  allowances  and  attendance  fees, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee 
staff. 

(f)  Each  wttnen  appearing  before  the 
Committee  shall  be  furnished  a  printed 
copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Committee  and  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  applicable  to  the 
rights  of  witnesses.* 


EULOGY  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
penniaslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbooko  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
is  the  month  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birth,  and.  before  the  month  slips 
away.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
RacoRO  a  eulogy  to  President  Lincoln 
that  was  delivered  on  the  House  floor 
on  February  12.  1916.  by  the  Honora- 
ble William  August  Rodenberg  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Our  former  ooUeague  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Sterling  Cole, 
had  memorised  parts  of  this  eulogy  for 
practicing  public  speaking  when  he 
was  in  high  school  and  recently  found 
the  text  as  originally  published.  Mr. 
Cole  suggested  that  the  eulogy  be  re- 
printed for  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  it.  It  is  as  eloquent  an  oration  as 
the  House  has  heard,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  study: 

Mr.  RoDBmsso.  Mr.  Speaker,  ftveaeore 
and  seven  years  ago  to-day  the  star  of  deati- 
ny  shone  resplendent  over  the  cradle  of  an 
infant  boy  who.  in  the  years  to  follow,  was 
to  be  acclalnwwl  by  history  as  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  contrlbutlcas  to  the  world's 
heritage  of  great  and  noble  men.  On  that 
day.  in  a  caMn  home,  amid  the  hills  of  Ken- 
tucky. Abraham  LInooln  waa  bom.  and  on 
this  anniversary  of  his  Mrth  the  memoiT  of 
that  great  and  Godlike  life  thrills  the  soul 
of  every  American,  giving  him  an  Inspira- 
tion of  true  nobility.  [Applauae.] 

Abraham  Unoolnl  What  a  flood  of  mighty 
memories  Is  awakened  by  that  name.  What 
a  glorious  panorama  of  patriotic  achieve- 
ment it  presents  to  view.  How  it  seems  to 
fathom  the  very  depths  of  duty  and  devo- 
tion, the  innermoat  springs  of  sympathy  and 
of  sorrow.  As  we  pronounce  it  reverently 
today  the  trials  and  tragedies  and  triumphs 
of  the  Nation's  suprcmast  struggle  pass 
again  in  review  before  us  and.  rialns  above 
the  stress  and  strife  of  conflict,  grand  and 
majestic,  like  some  taU  cliff  "that  midway 
leaves  the  storm."  we  behold  the  one  great 
central  figure  of  that  epoch  of  heroism,  the 
one  never-falling  beacon  light  of  national 
patriotism— our  Unooln— the  world's  Lin- 
coln. [Applause.] 

As  I  attempt  to-day  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
personality  so  great,  a  character  so  grand, 
so  complex,  and  yet  so  simple,  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  my  InaMllty  to  do 
even  partial  Justice  to  his  name  and  fame.  I 
shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  a  brief 
reference  to  a  few  of  his  great  traits  of  char- 
acter which  I  believe  have  left  a  profound 
and  lasUng  Imprealon  upon  the  American 


Why  is  it  that  no  other  name  In  the  long 
roU  of  distinguished  American  statesmen 
stirs  the  heart  of  the  Nation  so  deeply  as 
that  of  Abraham  Unooln?  Orators  never 
weary  of  singing  his  praise,  and  hearers 
never  tire  of  listening.  Books  on  Unooln 
multiply  each  year,  and  Interest  In  them 
never  flags.  Every  trivial  relic  of  his  homely 
life,  every  scrap  of  his  writing,  every  pro- 
phetic saying,  every  Jest,  every  anecdote.  Is 
treasured  to-day  by  the  people  and  be- 
queathed by  them  "as  a  rich  legacy  unto 
their  Issue." 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Uncobi  was  a 
wise  and  patriotic  President  who  died  a 
martyr  to  a  great  cause.  We  have  had  other 


wise  and  devoted  Presidents,  and  he  Is  not 
the  only  martjrr,  but  there  Is  only  one  Un- 
coln.  Washington  we  reverence,  Jackson  we 
admire,  Unooln  we  love.  His  memory  Is  en- 
shrined more  deeply  in  the  heart  of  the 
Nation  than  that  of  any  other  man,  and 
there  Is  none  so  dose  as  he  to  the  source  of 
tears  and  of  emotion. 

This  can  not  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Unooln  rose  by  manly  effort  from  the  hum- 
blest ranks  of  backwoods  life  to  the  highest 
position  In  the  gift  of  any  people.  It  can  not 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
noble  embodiment  of  that  splendid  spirit  of 
self-rellanoe  that  Is  bred  of  generations  of 
lonely  struggle  under  the  shadow  of  the 
forest  prImevaL  It  is  not  even  beca«ise  he 
signed  the  great  proclamation  of  emandpa- 
tlon. 

These  things  are  a  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  Uncoln.  and  so 
are  his  inexhaustible  humor,  his  Intense 
eamestneas.  bis  tlretaas  Industry,  his  hones- 
ty and  falrnesi.  his  courage,  and  his  stead- 
fastuesB  of  purpose.  His  homely  and  unaf- 
fected words  and  ways  had  something  to  do 
with  hla  popularity,  and  so  had  his  sturdy 
<*»«"»«"  sense.  But  not  all  of  these  sterling 
traits  could  make  a  Unooln  without  some- 
thing additional:  nor  is  the  secret  revealed 
br  naming  what  Is  usually  regarded  as  the 
crowning  trait  of  his  magnificent  charac- 
ter—the fact  that  he  always  sought  the 
right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  right;  and 
that  he  devoted  his  life  to  a  steadfast  pursu- 
ance of  It  when  once  he  was  convinced  he 
had  found  It.  This  will  explain  much,  but  it 
will  never  explain  the  flood  of  tender  emo- 
tion that  wells  up  from  American  hearts  at 
mention  of  his  Incomparable  name. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  true  secret 
of  our  love  for  Unooln  was  his  own  love  for 
his  fellow  man.  [Applause.]  In  his  ungainly, 
giant  form  there  was  a  heart  of  Infinite 
human  sympathy,  and  this  it  was  that  Illu- 
mined all  his  other  traits  of  greatness  and 
has  made  the  Imperishable  halo  that  lingers 
around  his  head.  [Applause.]  Without  these 
he  might  have  achieved  greatness,  might 
have  become  President,  might  have  freed 
the  slaves  as  a  political  necessity,  might 
even  have  brought  the  war  to  a  successful 
dose,  and  have  fallen  a  victim  to  an  assas- 
sin's bullet,  and  yet  we  should  not  to-day  be 
Tpa^fciwg  of  him  as  we  do.  It  Is  this  one  su- 
preme trait  of  hiunan  sympathy  that  carries 
his  name  out  of  the  realm  of  intellect  into 
that  of  emotion,  [^plause.] 

It  was  this  same  deep  human  sympathy 
that  caused  Unooln  to  hate  slavery  and  to 
throw  all  of  the  power  of  his  logic  and  elo- 
quence against  it  It  was  this,  too,  that  en- 
abled him  to  hold  that  marvelous  balance  of 
Judgment  which  could  put  the  Union  above 
all  else  and  could  hold  back  emandpatlon 
until  the  right  time.  He  could  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  dtlsen  of  the  border  States 
and  feel  that  any  radical  move  would  Imper- 
il the  cause  of  freedom  itself.  This  note  of 
human  sympathy  sounded  forth  in  his  first 
inaugural;  it  ran  throughout  his  relations 
with  the  soldiers  diulng  the  great  war,  and 
animated  his  last  acts  as  it  had  his  first.  The 
soldiers  fighting  on  the  field  and  dying  in 
the  hospital  thought  of  him.  and  they  said 
to  each  other  "He  cares!  He  makes  us  fight, 
but  he  cares":  and  they  fought  on  as  they 
never  would  have  fought  without  that 
warmth  of  feeling  for  the  head  of  the 
NaUon. 

U>oklng  at  the  matter  from  any  aspect 
and  at  any  period  of  Uncoln's  life,  the 
prime  cause  of  his  greatness  and  of  our 
present  reverence  for  him  is  the  fact  that  he 


was  human  In  the  best  and  truest  sense  of 
that  fine  word,  and  this  is  reason  enough 
why  the  Nation  loves  the  name  of  Abraham 
Uncoln.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fast-falling  shadows  of 
the  past  leave  few  names  of  men  not  en- 
shrouded by  their  gloom.  Many  of  the 
heroes  of  to-day  wlU  be  lost  to  sight  in  the 
dimness  of  the  approaching  twilight.  To- 
morrow's sun  will  lighten  up  new  shrines 
surrounded  by  tireless  hosts  of  hero  wor- 
shipers. As  we  look  toward  the  past,  earth's 
greatest  heroes  seem  in  strangest  compa- 
ny—Christ and  the  condemned  men.  the 
missionary  and  the  cannibal.  Uncoln  and 
the  despised  black  man— there  they  stand 
together  in  the  crowd,  on  Calvary,  sur- 
rounded by  Jeering  multitudes:  but  to-day 
they  are  together  among  the  Immortals. 
[Applause.]  These  saviors  of  the  race  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Uncoln's  heart  solved 
more  problems  than  his  brain.  Bis  very 
genUeness  made  him  the  great  emandpator, 
reconciler,  the  composite  character  of  the 
American  people.  Hope  which  Is  the  proph- 
et In  every  heart,  was  king  and  priest  be- 
sides In  his.  It  ruled  his  life  and  consecrated 
his  deeds.  Other  men  turned  their  backs  in 
despair  on  the  Republic's  future;  he, 
through  densest  darkness,  saw  with  pre- 
adent  light  and  gaae  the  glory  of  the 
coming  dawn.  [Applause.] 

In  the  dty  of  Springfield,  in  beautiful  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery,  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  eter- 
nity. Many  are  the  times  that  I  have  stood 
with  bowed  head  beside  that  sacred  tomb 
and  thought  of  the  great  soul  that  once  in- 
habited the  tenement  of  clay  now  moldering 
into  the  dust  from  whence  It  came.  And 
standing  there  in  the  presence  of  the 
mighty  dead,  my  faith  in  humanity  has 
been  strengthened  and  my  confidence  In  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Republic  and  its  glorious 
destiny  has  been  made  sectire.  [Applause.] 

History  tells  us  that  when  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland,  was  dying  he  asked  that 
his  heart  l>e  removed  from  his  body  and 
borne  by  knightly  hands  to  the  sacred  sep- 
ulcher  of  the  Savior.  Upon  his  death  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  his  trusted  friend  and  com- 
panion, removed  the  heart  from  the  body, 
placed  it  in  a  beautiful  golden  casket,  and, 
surrounding  himself  with  a  number  of  brave 
young  Scotch  warriors,  they  set  out  on  their 
holy  mission.  On  the  way  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  large  body  of  Moors,  who 
almost  overcame  them  by  force  of  superior 
numbers.  When  defeat  seemed  almost  cer- 
tain. Douglas  took  In  his  hand  the  sacred 
casket  and  hurled  it  far  out  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  shouting: 
Lead  on.  heart  of  Bruce. 
We  follow  thee! 

And  the  knighU  of  Scotland,  never  having 
been  defeated  when  foUowing  the  leader- 
ship of  Bruce,  took  new  courage.  They 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  the  fury  of  the 
whirlwind  and  gained  the  day.  [Applause.] 

To-day  when  those  who.  unmindful  of  the 
spirit  that  animated  the  founders  of  this 
Republic,  would  fan  the  flames  of  racial 
fury  and  kindle  Into  life  the  dying  embers  of 
bigotry  and  Intolerance;  when  those  who, 
for  base  and  ignoble  purposes  of  self-explol- 
tatlon,  would  place  the  brand  of  treason 
upon  the  brows  of  men  whose  loyalty  and 
devotion  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Nation's 
life  were  never  questioned— to-day,  when 
the  enemies  of  that  broader  and  better  fra- 
temalism.  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  national  peace  and  national  unity,  are  ad- 
vancing upon  us,  the  true  and  loyal  dtisens 
of  this  Republic,  of  whatever  creed  or  ances- 
try, catching  the  inspiration  that  breathes 


upon  them  from  the  glorious  memories  of 
the  past,  with  true  American  patriotism  will 
take  in  their  hand  the  great  heart  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  incase  it  in  their  love,  and 
hurl  It  far  out  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
shouting: 

Lead  on.  heart  of  Lincoln, 
We  follow  thee: 
We  follow  thee! 
[Prolonged  applause.)* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unamimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HOTSR.  for  5  minutes,  today,  im- 
mediately following  the  remains  of 
Mr.  MimzHA. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ComnT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  EcKxn  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes. April  17. 

Mr.  Arubt.  for  60  minutes,  March  6. 

Mr.  BiTSTOH  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

lb.  ScBURTB,  for  5  minutes.  April 
27. 

Mr.  WAUcm.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FMaizxL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PmHT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoHTOOMmT.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hatis.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnrnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WntTH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

BCr.  Gatdos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFaixs.  for  SO  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fazio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oatdos.  for  30  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 27. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  for  60  minutes.  February 
27. 

Mr.  Stoku,  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 28. 

Mr.  McCuKOT,  for  60  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 28. 


Mr.  Monusoir  of  Washington. 

Mr.  McCAinxLBS. 

Mr.  Gun. 

Mr.  LivuwTOW. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pnnnr)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.WiBB. 

Mr.  Afplboatb. 

Mr.  Wnss. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  FkOR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLOSt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yaxroii  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dbuucx. 

Mr.  HVTB.  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MxmTA. 

Mr.  Stosbs. 

Mr.  BuBTOii  of  California. 

Mr.BBUua. 

Mrs.Coixn». 

Mr.  KiaczKA. 

Mr.  ROB. 

Mr.  COHTBBS. 

Mr.  RoDDio. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Ovmrs,  on  the  special  order  of 
Mr.  WnxiAics  of  Montana,  today. 

Mr.  PBfinr,  Just  prior  to  the  vote  on 
HJl.  1096,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoMBiST)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

ytt.  CousTBB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dbbibb  of  California. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jenty. 

Mr.  MooRaiAO  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  MoHSOH. 

Mr.  Ibxlaho. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
pjn.),  tmder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
February  27, 1985,  at  1  pjn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive ccmimunications  were  taken  frmn 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows. 

609.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Assortate 
Director  for  Budget  and  Legislatlan.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
request  for  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  pursu- 
ant to  SI  UAC.  1515(bXS);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

610.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commhslon.  transmit' 
ting  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  6.  IBM. 
chapter  404.  section  2S(b)  (W  Stat.  IW%  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

611.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Into-- 
govemmental  Affairs,  transmitting  the 
President's  determination  that  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  U.S.  security  Interests  to  use  FAA 
funds  under  the  special  authority  of  sectloo 
614  of  the  act,  pursuant  to  23  VS.C. 
3364(aKl);  to  the  Committee  an  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

612.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  report  on  UjB.  strategy  to 
protect  and  conserve  biological  dtversity  in 
developing  countries,  punuant  to  FAA.  sec- 
Xiaa  llMd)  (97  Stat.  1045);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

613.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  intent  to  offer  to  seU  certain  de- 
fense artides  and  services  to  Japan,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Cranmittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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614.  A  letter  from  the  Chaimuui.  Oocupft- 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Review  Conunli- 
■ion.  tranamittlnc  the  evaluation  of  compli- 
ance with  the  requlrementa  of  the  Internal 
aocountlnc  and  administrative  control 
■jrstem.  pumiant  to  31  UiLC.  S513(cX3>:  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operation*. 

615.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  to  the 
Chainnan.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, tranamittinc  a  report  on  Its  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
pursuant  to  S  UAC.  SSMd);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations.         

616.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  ACTION, 
tranamittlnc  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
VS.C.  S53(d>;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

617.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Oas  TransporUtion  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
VA.C.  S52(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Otteratlons. 

618.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmlttinc  a  report  on  the 
use  and  distribution  of  funds  of  the  Shosho- 
ne-Bannock Tribes  of  Fort  Ball  Reservation 
in  Docket  3a6-C-a  before  the  VJR.  Claims 
Court,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-134.  sec- 
tions 3<a)  and  4:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

619.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Account- 
ing and  Financial  Management  Division. 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting 
the  certification  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's estimate  of  revenue  to  be  deposited 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  fund,  pur- 
suant to  22  VAC.  ST12<cX3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

630.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notification  that  there 
were  no  professional  and  scientific  positions 
established  under  5  U.S.C.  3104  and  5  U.ac. 
5371  during  calendar  year  1984,  pursuant  to 
5  UAC.  3104<b>:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  avU  Service. 

621.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  15  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  mandatory  reporting 
authority  for  the  collection  of  data  on  the 
apparel  industry:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  OvU  Service. 

623.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  results  of  investigations  of  alle- 
gations of  possible  fraud,  gross  waste  of 
funds,  and  mismanagement  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
omtract,  pursuant  to  5  VJ&.C.  1206<bK5KA) 
(92  SUt  1125):  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  avll  Service. 

623.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  waiver  of  minimum 
funding  and  staffing  requirements  for  tech- 
nology transfer  from  Federal  laboratories, 
pursuant  to  Public  Iaw  96-480,  section 
11(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  and  Public  Affairs,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
four  new  advanced  scientific  computing  cen- 
ters: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

625.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report  on 
funds  expended  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance training,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
618,  secUon  236(aX2)  (95  Stat.  885):  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


626.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  19M  to  assure 
adequate  funding  for  the  cleanup  of  aban- 
doned haaardous  waste  sites,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (H.  Doc  No.  90-33):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flahertaa,  the  Judiciary 
and  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Ria>ORT8  OF  COMMlTi'EBS  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  cUuie  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reporta 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printlns  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  f  oUows: 

Mr.  DB  ui  OARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Supplemental  report  on  HJt.  1038 
(Rept.  No.  99-6,  Ft  U).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  MOAKLET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  79.  Resolution  provtdtng 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  1030,  a  bill  to 
provide  emergency  credit  and  debt  adjust- 
ment relief  to  financially  stressed  faimen 
and  ranchers  (Rept.  No.  99-7).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BIIJiB 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printinc.  and  bills  referred  as  foUows: 

{Omitted  from  the  Iteeori  ofr^rmarg  iS. 
lUSJ 

Mr.  OS  L*  OARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJt.  1035.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
credit  and  debt  adjustment  relief  to  finan- 
cially stressed  farmers  and  randiets,  with 
amendments;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  IS 
legislative  days  with  instruetloas  to  report 
back  to  the  House  as  provided  In  section 
401(b)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344  (Rept  No.  9»-«. 
Ft.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BniiB  AMD 
RESOLXmONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXil.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

HJt  laaa.  a  WU  to  equaUs*  the  duties  on 
imported  tuna,  whether  or  not  packed  In  oU: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Maana. 
By  Mr.  ARMET: 

HJt  1363.  A  bOl  to  amsDd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  tocrsass  to  $4,000 
the  mavlmum  deduction  for  contributions 
to  retirement  savings  and  to  allow  the  de- 
duction for  such  savings  to  be  computed  for 
married  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their 
combined  compensation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan; 

HJl.  1304.  A  bill  to  dsautborlae  the 
OTfeill  Unit  of  the  Missouri  River  basin 
project  in  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affalra. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL: 

HJi.  1365.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  dlcydohexylbenaothlaaolesul- 


fenamlde:  to  the  Committee  aa  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
HJt  1366.  A  biU  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  certain  actions 
which  slMNild  be  taken  In  anticipation  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Statue  of  Lil>- 
erty  National  Monument,  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  retain  the 
American  Museum  of  Immigration  at  the 
base  of  the  Statue  of  Uberty  National 
Monument:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ftirro.  Mr.  Sbbbt.  Mr.  Huno,  Mr. 
Fdooa.  Mr.  Bassan.  Mr.  Cbafpsu, 
Mr.  MscKat.  Mr.  Gnsom.  Mr.  Bni- 
■AXIS.  Mr.  laSLAire.  Mr.  Mscx.  Mr. 
Mica.  Mr.  Lbhmax  of  Florida.  ICr. 
FVPB.  Mr.  Fascbx.  Mr.  OnraaicB. 
Mr.  Bsawssa.  Mr.  Jons  of  North 
Carolina  Mr.  VALBvmm.  Mr.  Whit- 
LBT.   Mr.   Nbal.   Mr.   Hnnoii.   Mr. 
HsnaaiT,  Mr.  Sramcm.  Mr.  Csmp- 
WBX,  Mr.  SnuTT,  Mr.  Tauoh,  Mr. 
QunxsB.  Mis.  lAJora,  Mr.  Boan  of 
Tennsssee.  Mr.  OoaBoa,  Mr.  Baia- 
tUM.  Mr.  SisisxT,  and  Mr.  Booom): 
HJt  1387.  A  bOl  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Oongreas  to  the  Southeast  Interstate 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Cnmpart;  jointly,   to  the  Commltteca  on 
Ebergy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.      

By  Mr.  DREIEK  of  California: 
HJt  1388.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  allow  Individuals  a 
credit  against  tnoome  tax  for  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  locks  and  other  security 
devices  on  residences:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt  1389.  A  Mil  to  repeal  certain  recently 
enacted  substantiation  and  (compliance  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROT: 
HJt  1270.  A  bOl  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  monu- 
ment in  Washington,  to  honor  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    FISH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
OmiAii,    Mr.    DB    L*    Oaxxa.    Mr. 
Dwm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hxma, 
Mr.  Howsas.  Mr.  Nblsoii  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Oktix.  Mr.  Sisiskt.  and  Mr. 
Vsmn  JMT): 
HJt  1271.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  for  the  continued  classification  of 
certain  dties  as  metropolitan  cities  for  pur- 
poses of  ssslstsnre  under  the  community  de- 
velopment block   grant  program:   to  the 
Committee  on  «»nfciwf  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOWUR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
OnBOMS,  Mr.  Ficxlb,  Mr.  VAmBB 
Jaot,  Mr.  CsMFBBJ,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
HiRBL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Matsoi.  Mr. 
DBLLma.  Mr.  Mabtiiib.  Mr.  Wikth. 
Mr.  Oabcia.  and  Mr.  Lujam): 
HJl.  1272.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  residen- 
tial energy  credit  with  respect  to  solar  re- 
newable energy  source  expenditures,  with 
declining   percentages   of   credit,    through 
1990,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Cam- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OARCIA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fobrb.  Mr.  Lblams,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr. 
MncHBLL.  Mr.  Owam.  Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.    RlCHABBSOR.    Mr.    MOBKISOll    of 

Connecticut,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.   Mabtibbz,   Mr.   Dbllums,   Mr. 
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Howabb.  Mr.  Bbbmab.  Mr.  a*  Looo, 
Mr.  Vxinro.  and  Mr.  Matsui): 
HJl.  1273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on 
the  failure  by  a  charitable  organtetion  to 
use  certain  funds  to  provide  legal  services  to 
the  poor,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ui.  ORAT  of  nilnois: 
H.R.  1274.  A  blU  to  apportion  certain 
funds  for  construction  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Hl^ways 
and  for  construction  of  substitute  highway 
and  transit  projects,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportatton. 

By  Mr.  KINDNES& 
HJt  1275.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  construct  a  flood  control 
project  for  the  Miami  River  at  Fairfield. 
OH:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
HJt  1276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
transiUon    to   interstate   bankinr.   to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas: 
HJt.  1277.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalise  procedures  among 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  sppolntmoit  of 
warrant  offkxrs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  1278.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1985 
and  to  improve  the  method  for  determining 
the  number  of  weeks  for  which  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  is  payable:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MATSUI   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ramgbl.  Mr.  Stabk.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Dowinrr  of  New  York.  Mr.  OoABin. 
Mrs.  KxHinLLT,  Mr.  HAvn.  Mr.  Bbm- 
mn,   Mr.   Suth   of   Florida,   Mr. 
Slatrbt,  Mr.  Moodt,  Mrs.  Johii- 
SON.    Mr.    FBAHK.    Mr.    Fazio.    Mr. 
Dixob,  Mr.  Sruims,  Mr.  Moakut. 
Mr.    Edwabm    of    California.    Mr. 
KiUKB,  Mr.  Lkvih  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
FoBD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hawkois,  Mr. 
VXHTO,  Mr.  ScROMBB.  Mr.  OBncR- 
SOM,  Mr.  Owxm,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Ack- 
ButAM,  Mr.  ToBBBS.  Mr.  SrfBBBinro, 
Mr.  Obsbstab,  Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr. 
Cbockxr,  Mr.  CoiTRBa,  Mr.  Tbax- 
LBB,  Mr.  HOTTO,  Mr.  Bkbmaii,  Ms. 
KArruB,  and  Mr.  Sikobski): 
H.R.  1270.  A  biU  to  amend  part  A  of  UUe 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve 
quality  control  standards  and  procedures 
under  the  AFDC  program,  and  to  provide 
for  studies  to  assist  in  the  further  improve- 
ment of  such  standards  and  procedures:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ui.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  1280.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  develop  a  program  to 
expand  the  use  of  underutilised  banks  by 
FMeral    agencies:    to    the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1281.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
HJl.  1282.  A  bill  to  extend  veterans  bene- 
fits to  persons  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
between  November  12.  1918,  and  July  2, 
1921:  to  the  0>mmlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hatchxb.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  DABim. 


Mr.  Touira  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Taukb): 
HJt  1283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Improvement  Act  of  1983  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  completion  of  certain 
priority  primary  projects:  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works  and  Traosportatiao. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


HJl.  1284.  A  bOl  to  establlsb  a  Bipartisan 
CommlsBlon  on  Congressional  Pampalgn  Fi- 
nancing, to  improve  the  manner  In  whl^ 
copgTfsslonsI  campaigns  are  financed:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  VAUamNE: 
HJt  1285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  treat  certain  uses 
of  public  law  enforcement  and  other  vehi- 
cles as  nonUxable  fHnge  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  VOI2MER: 
HJt  1388.  A  bOl  to  increase  to  $500,000 
the  maximum  f""""'  receipts  certain  agri- 
cultural businesses  may  have  and  still  be 
treated  as  mall  businesses  for  certain  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By   Mr.   WIRTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bbtaht.  Mr.  lAJum,  ICra.  Couim, 
Mr.  MnmxA.  Mr.  FLouo,  Mr.  WaIt 
OBXH.  Mr.  Wazmah.  Mrs.  Llotb.  Mr. 
Stokbs,  Mr.  Sthab.  Mr.  Kilbb,  Mr. 
Edwabbs  of  Califotnia,  Mr.  Ecbabt 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Wbatb): 
HJt  1287.  A  btU  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Bervicea  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  con- 
duct epidemiological  studies  of  the  effecU 
of  radiation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRAY  of  minals: 
VU.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolutiao  designating 
May  5.  1985,  as  "Armed  Faroes  Chaplains' 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivQ  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoHiOB  of  Michigan): 
VU.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1985  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civfl  Service. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
HJ.  Rea.  170.  Joint  resolution  deslgnstlng 
the  week  beginning  on  May  5.  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional   Asthma    and    Allergy    Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe 
and  CIvU  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOt 
H.  Con.  Res.  67.  Coneurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
uniform  State  act  should  be  developed  and 
adopted  which  provideB  grandparenU  with 
adequate  righU  to  petition  State  oourU  for 
privileges  to  visit  their  grandchildren  fol- 
lowing the  dissolution  (because  of  divorce, 
separation,  or  death)  of  the  marriage  of 
such  grandchildren's  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Educati(m  and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  soise  of  the  Congress  that 
Amtrak  senioe  is  essentlsl  to  \3&  tranmor- 
tatlon  and  should  continue  to  receive  Feder- 
al fir***""'*'  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HAMMBBSfimiT.  Mr.  Edwabbs 
of  California.  Mr.  Wtub.  Mr.  Edoab. 
Mr.  Hnua,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Haix,  Jb.. 
Mr.  SoLOMcm,  Mr.  AmaoATB,  Mr. 
MCEWBH,  ICr.  Sbbbt,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Bobtoh 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Daschle  Mr.  Sohd- 
ODiST.  Mr.  DowBT  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Bn.niiiHTa.  ICr.  Etahs  of  IQtaiols, 
Mis.  Jorhbosi,  Ms.  Karob.  Mr.  Mol- 
DUBi.  Mr.  MoiiowAH.  Mr.  Rdob,  Mr. 
FBnnr.  Mr.  Hbhsom.  Mr.  Bxaoqsbs. 
Mr.  RowLAHD  of  Coonectlcut,  Mr. 
RowLAHD  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Bbtaht. 
Mr.  FLOUO.  ICr.  Gbat  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
KABJoasKi.  Mr.  RonHSOS.  ICr. 
lAATH  of  Texas.  Mrs.  St'WUJSBSS.  Mr. 
BnunoH.  Mr.  Hohb^  Mr.  MacKat. 
Mr.  RicHABBSOH.  and  Mr.  Boan  of 


H.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolutian  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Ooogress  that  pay- 
ments by  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratlan  to 
veterans  ss  rompensstinn  for  servloe-oon- 
neeted  disabilities  sliould  remain  exempt 
from  Federal  income  taxatinn:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  international  agreement  on  tariff 
and  tax  preferences  to  encourage  exports  by 
small  hiMliifssfs:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AI2XANDER: 
H.  Res.  78.  Residntlon  concerning  permls- 
sioa  to  take  official  pictures  of  the  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Res.  80.  Rescdutlon  provldliw  amotmU 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  fiiergy  and  OBiiinrrce  In 
the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan- 
H.  Res.  81.  Resolution  providing  amounU 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
fxpmsw  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Oftiee  and  Chrfl 
Service  In  the  1st  session  of  the  99Ui  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admtnls- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  MWATncir  (for  bimadf.  Mrs. 

BnaxoH  of  California.  Mr.  Lahios. 

Mr.  Gbbbh.  and  Mr.  PoasBU.): 

H.   Res.   82.   Resohitian  expressing  the 

soise  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 

respect  to  rstlficatlon  of  the  Convention  on 

the   Prevention   and   Punishment   of   the 

Crime  of  Genocide:  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

17.  The  SPEAKER  preaented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  relative  to  the  Southeast  Inter- 
state Low-level  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment Compact;  jointly,  to  the  Commltteea 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIL,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  CALLAHAN: 
HJl.  1288.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of 
8.  Belmany:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clkry. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
HJl.  1289.  A  biU  fm-  the  relief  of  Dlvlnla 
Manatad   and   JeueriU   Manatad:   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCHER: 
H.R.  1290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvis  J. 
Stahr.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Bv  ^fi*  PRICEl 

HJi.  1291.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ray  A. 
Bonner,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  37:  Mr.  BaowH  of  California.  Mr. 
DsLLUMS.  Mr.  EiMUUt.  Mr.  FAUimoT.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  LKvm  of  Mlchisan.  Mr.  Mazeou. 
Mr.  Spkatt.  Mr.  Studm.  Mr.  Wazxaji.  and 
Mr.  WoLPS. 

HJt  47:  Mr.  Chaprll,  Mr.  Domah  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Lckmam  of  California. 

HJt.  M:  Mr.  Vambbr  Jaot.  Mr.  Schxtlzz. 
Mr.  FowLza.  Mr.  NzLSOii  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SRunza.  Mr.  Qduxbi.  Mr.  HvHBt.  Mr. 
Furpo,  Mr.  HAaniRT.  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

HJl.  86:  Mr.  Omoo. 

HJl.  100:  Mr.  McCuuT.  Ms.  Oakak.  Mr. 
Boaaxi.  Mr.  McEwn.  and  Mrs.  Llotd. 

HJt.  IM:  Mr.  Moaklbt.  Mr.  WAuazn.  Mr. 
OazasTAa.  Mr.  Ddall.  Mr.  Ebwabm  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Applioatb.  Mr.  Lumdihz,  Mr. 
DzLLUits,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Mkazsk. 

H.R.  229:  Mr.  Vbhto.  Mr.  Mitchzll.  Mr. 
8t  OzuiAni,  Mr.  Matsxh,  Mr.  Bbilzhsoh. 
Mr.  Batss.  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

HJl.  250:  Mr.  Sisiskt,  Mr.  EnzasoH.  Mr. 
SKnzKLnro,  and  Mr.  Oiat  of  niinols. 

HJl.  290:  Mr.  Stokzs,  Mr.  MncRZLL,  Mr. 
Hawkiks,  Mr.  Hatzs,  Mr.  WALoazn.  Mr. 
OwzHS.  Mr.  Wziss,  Mr.  Waxmah.  Mr.  Dzl- 
L0i(s.  Mr.  AcKBBiiAM.  Mr.  Duunt,  and  Mr. 
Wisz. 

HJt  436:  Mr.  HAzrmTT  and  Mr.  Chappiz. 

HJt.  446:  Mr.  Bzdzll,  Mr.  Dowrzt  of  New 
ToriL  Mr.  FDkd  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bbowm  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Stusds. 

HJt.  509:  Mr.  Robimsor  and  Mr.  Dukbin. 

HJl.  528:  Mr.  Roonio.  Mr.  Bbooks.  Mr. 
SmmwAT.  Mr.  Coopzb,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Ix>wzbt 
of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Kbamzb,  and  Mr.  Dbb- 

BICK. 

H.R.  555:  Mr.  Fizlds,  Mr.  Swirsall,  Mr. 
Htsz.  Mr.  HoPKiRS.  Mr.  Smttr  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Nizlsob 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Moobhzad.  Mr.  Tauzih,  Mr. 
Abmzt,  Mr.  Toima  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.- 

BULZT. 

H.R.  M2:  Mr.  Hawkirs.  Mr.  Owzrs,  and 
Mr.  Mitchzll. 

H.R.  693:  Mr.  Chappiz  and  Mr.  Ouooiar. 

H.R.  700:  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  BozRLZBT,  Mr. 
Bbtaht,  Mr.  Dascrlb,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Eablt.  Mr.  Eckabt  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Evars  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fbost.  Mr.  Fobs  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Foolibtta.  Mr.  Hamiltor. 
Mr.  Hbptbl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Klbczea.  Mr. 
Isvim  of  California.  Mr.  LnmniB,  Mr. 
MATS0I.  Mr.  MiLLBB  of  Washincton.  Mr. 
Obbbstab.  Mr.  Rarobl.  Mr.  Rboula.  Mr. 
SoLABZ.  Mr.  Whitbmubst.  Mr.  Wibtr,  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Wobtlbt.  Mr.  Wyliz.  Mr.  Tatzs. 
Mr.  Atkirs.  Mr.  Zscbau.  Mr.  Borzb  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Arozbsor. 

HJl.  704:  Mr.  Wobtlbt. 

H.R.  709:  Mr.  Shblbt. 

HJl.  748:  BCr.  Schulzb.  Mr.  Obotbbbo.  Mr. 
Htdb,  Mr.  Applboatb,  Mr.  Millbb  of  Wash- 


ington, Mr.  Habtrbtt,  Mr.  Laoomabsiro, 
Mrr  IxoTD.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Stbaro,  Mr.  Dio- 
OuABSi,  Mr.  Spbatt,  Mr.  Mortoombbt,  Mr. 
Kolbb.  Mr.  Hopkdis.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJt.  880:  Mrs.  Schbobdo.  Mr.  Wsm.  Mr. 
CoRTB,  Mr.  Htdb,  Mr.  Wobtlbt,  and  Mr. 

MnCHBLL. 

HJt  890:  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Ms.  Oaxab.  Mr. 
Oatsos,  Mr.  Wbavbb.  Mr.  Bobblbbt,  Mrs. 
BoxBB.  Mr.  FBARK.  Mr.  SBiBBBinro.  Mr. 
TowRS.  Mr.  Rarobl.  Mr.  Vbrto.  Mr.  RaoB. 
Mr.  BoRioa  of  Bflchlgan.  Mr.  Mvbpht.  Mr. 
WiLsoR.  Mr.  Mirbta.  Mr.  Mitcsbj,  Mr. 
Walobbr.  Mr.  Kilobb.  Mr.  McDabb.  and  Mr. 

NOWAK. 

HJt.  926:  Mr.  Ackbmar.  Mr.  Boriob  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Colldm.  Mr.  Ob^ 
LUMs,  Mr.  Dowrbt  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dtm- 
allt.  Mr.  Faortbot.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  FluaK. 
Mr.  Hatbb.  Mb.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Mabtiirb.  Mr. 
MATS0I.  Mr.  MnmtA,  Mr.  MrrcHBLL.  Mr. 
Obbbstab.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Rarobl.  Mr. 
Savaob,  Mr.  SBiBBBLfRO.  Mr.  TOBbbs.  Mr. 
TowRS,  Mr.  Wibth,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr. 
Cbockett. 

H.R.  926:  Mr.  Acxbbmar.  Mr.  Boriob  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Clat.  Mrs.  Colurs.  Mr. 
Cbockett,  Mr.  Cotre.  Mr.  Dbxdms.  Mr. 
Dowrbt  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
Faortbot,  Mr.  FRark.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Hates.  Ms.  Kaptob.  Mr.  Iaarb. 
Mr.  Lbtirb  of  California.  Mr.  Mabtirbe.  Mr. 
Mirbta.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Obbstab.  Mr. 
OwBRS.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Rainel.  Mr.  Sataob. 
Mr.  ToBBES.  Mr.  Towrs.  Mr.  WnxiAiis.  Mr. 
WiBTR,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

HJl.  946:  Mr.  MooBB.  Mr.  WAiKun.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Tallor.  Mr. 
RooEBS,  Mr.  Pabbis.  Mr.  Dasm  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  IBBLARD.  Mr.  Shblbt.  Mr.  McBwer, 
Mr.  Basham,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Mortoombbt, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Pashatar.  Mr. 
Walkbb,  Mr.  Cherbt.  Mr.  Hmrna.  and  Mr. 
Bevill. 

HJt  968:  Mr.  Bbbmar.  Mr.  Martor.  Mr. 
Hates.  Mr.  Btabk.  Mr.  MncBBtL.  Mr. 
Vbrto.  and  Mr.  Solabz. 

H.R.  1072:  Mr.  SriBEBinw.  Mr.  Mxrzta. 
Mr.  WAuazR.  Mr.  Huorbs.  Mr.  Edwabbs  of 
California.  Mr.  Vbrto.  and  Mr.  Wbavbb. 

HJl.  1062:  Mr.  Ibblars. 

HJl.  1080:  Mr.  Iaars,  Mr.  Roc.  Mrs.  Col- 
LiRS.  Mr.  Tbazlbb.  Mr.  Mitcbbx.  Mr. 
OwBRS.  and  Mr.  DBXims. 

HJt  1090:  Mr.  Hatbs.  Mr.  Snnias.  Mr. 
Fbark,  Mr.  Wbavbb.  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Atkuis. 
Mr.  MoooT.  Mr.  Vbhto.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Babhes. 
Mr.  MncBELL.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Oaboa.  Mr. 
Rarobl,  Mr.  Kilsee,  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr. 
Nbal. 

HJl.  1097:  Mr.  I^tirb  of  CaUfomla,  Mr. 
ScHxnoB.  and  Mr.  I^vni  of  Michigan. 

HJt  11S2:  Mr.  Wise. 

HJt  1142:  Mr.  LtPiRSKi. 

HJt  1161:  Mr.  Ackebmar.  Mr.  Babrabp. 
Mr.  Batbb.  Mr.  Conao.  Mr.  Bbwabbs  of 
California.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Htm.  Mr.  Mab- 
tirbb,  Mr.  Matsoi.  Mr.  Mbabbk.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mrs.  ScBRBon.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Vbrto,  Mr.  Faurtbot,  and  Mrs.  Boxbb. 

HJl.  1207:  Mr.  Riraldo,  Mr.  MacKat, 
Mrs.  COLLIRS.  Mr.  FSarx.  Mr.  Owbrs.  Mr. 
Babrbs.  Mr.  HowABB.  Mrs.  Mabtir  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  AuCoiR.  Mr.  Oilmar,  Mr.  Lelard. 
and  Mr.  Faortbot. 

HJ.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Babrbs. 
Mr.  Bbbmar,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Boreb  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  BoBSKi,  Mrs.  Boxbb.  Mr.  Char- 
dlbb.  Mrs.  Colurs.  Mr.  Cortbs,  Mr. 
CooPBB.  Mr.  Cotre.  Mr.  Cbockett,  Mr. 
Daribl.  Mr.  Dabobr.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  DncoR. 
Mr.  DowsT  of  MissiSBippl.  Mr.  Dtmaixt. 
Mr.  Fbiobar,  Mr.  Four.  Mr.  Hoohes.  Mr. 


Ibblars,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kobtmatbb.  Mr. 
Laoomabsiro.  Mr.  Lartos.  Mr.  Martor.  Mr. 
Mabtirez.  Mr.  Moaklbt.  Mr.  Mocwr,  Ms. 
Oakab.  Mr.  Owbrs.  Mr.  Rboula.  Mr.  Rob, 
Mr.  Sataob,  Mr.  SMm  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Solabz.  Mr.  Wziss,  Mr.  Wilsor.  Mr.  Wolpb. 
and  Mr.  Youro  of  Alaska. 

VU.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Wobtlbt, 
Mr.  LuRDiRE,  Mr.  Waxmar.  Mr.  MnrarA,  Mr. 
Hbptbl  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Mack.  Ms.  Kaptub, 
Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  DSWirb,  and  Mr.  Howabd. 

HJ.  Rob.  60:  Mr.  Fdqua.  Mr.  Rowlard  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr.  McCollom.  Mr. 
Kolbb.  Mr.  Eckbr  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sikob- 
SKi.  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

fU.  Ras.  91:  Mr.  Fiblos.  Mr.  Niblsor  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Moobhbad.  Mr.  Tauzir,  Mr. 
Abmbt,  and  Mr.  Youro  of  Missouri. 

HJ.  Res.  126:  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida. 

HJ.  Res.  142:  Mr.  Bbooks,  Mr.  Tallor. 
Mrs.  Boxbb,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mrs.  Kerrbllt, 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Lartos.  Mr. 
FkBRZBU  Mr.  Xbolish.  Mr.  Wbatbb.  Mrs. 
Llotd.  Mr.  Mb»tbb.  Mr.  Hoteb.  Mr.  Wibth, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lbhmar  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  ScHBon.  Mr.  \Mnu  ot  Mtehlgan. 
Mr.  Boriob  of  Mtehlgan,  Mr.  Mirbta.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Mitchbl,  Mr.  Rbid, 
Mr.  Wilsor.  Mr.  Evars  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
KiLsai.  and  Mr.  Nbal 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Ixvire  of  California. 
Mr.  Riraldo,  and  Mr.  Bbtart. 

H.  Con.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Chariwbb, 

H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Albxar- 
Doi.  Mr.  AspiR,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Bbeaux,  Mr. 
OoBLHO,  Mr.  Hammbbschmidt,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  IMKT.  Mrs.  Llotd.  Mr.  McHuoh.  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Owbrs.  Mr.  Rarobl,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Roobbs, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Mr.  Saxtor,  Mr.  Scrbob. 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  SMm  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Stbat- 
TOR,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Towrs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Towrs.  Mr.  Cabret, 
Mr.  Rarobl,  Mr.  Walobbr,  Mr.  Martor,  Mr. 
Bbtart.  Mr.  Mbazzk.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Faurtbot.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Oallo,  Mr.  LCRT,  and  Mr.  Tbapicart. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mrs.  Ixotd.  Mr.  Mabtir 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Gilmar.  Mr.  Skbltor.  Mr. 
Herbt,  Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  os  Looo.  Mr.  Jorbs 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Niblsor  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Guabiri,  Mr. 
FBARK.  Mr.  SruDDS.  Mr.  Bebbll,  Mr.  Vbrto, 
Mr.  Bobhlbbt.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Bn.iBAKis.  Mr. 
iMmtE  of  California.  Mr.  Fu«ua.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Richabssor.  Mrs.  Boxbb.  and 

Mr.  KiLDBE. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mrs.  Boxbb.  Mr.  Feiohar. 
Mr.  FOBD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  FBark.  Mr. 
KiLDBB,  Mr.  Mrchblu  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Seibbburo.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Weaves. 

H.  Res.  20:  Mr.  Durcar.  Mr.  Crappib.  Mr. 
Tauzir.  Mr.  Colbmar  of  Texas.  Mr.  Shblbt. 
Mr.  WnsoR.  Mr.  Siuarobb.  Mr.  Sikobski. 
Mr.  HURTBB.  Mr.  Sisiskt,  Mr.  Sialliros. 
Mr.  Ardbbsor.  Mr.  Uoall.  Mr.  Nowak.  snd 
Mr.  Gbphabst. 

H.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Mtichbll.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  M"*"«    Mrs.  Llotd.  and  Mr.  Wilsor. 

H.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Stalliros. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1035 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
— <1)  Amend  section  349(aK5)  as  found  in 
section  2  of  HJl.  1035  by: 

(1)  deleting  the  phrase  "establishing  the" 
and  replacing  it  with  the  phrase  "making  a 
loan  available  to  an  existing  borrower  of  the 
lender  or  a  borrower  from  a  failed,  dooed  or 
liquidated  financial  institution  at  an"; 

(2)  delete  the  phrase  "for  the  loan  at  a 
level  .  .  ."; 

(3)  delete  the  phrase  ".  .  .  that  will  ensure 
that"  and  replacing  It  with  the  phrase  "if: 
(a)":  and 

(4)  after  the  last  word  in  subsecUtm  (5> 
Insert  the  foUowinr  "(b)  if  the  lenders 
agree  to  enter  into  agreements  with  borrow- 
ers to  provide  sufficient  credit  under  this 


program  for  5  years  to  borrowers  who  con- 
tinue to  operate  fanns  and  ranches.". 
— <2)  Amend  section  349  as  found  in  section 
2  of  HJl.  1035  by  the  following  additional 
paragraphs: 

"(7)  shall  review  all  loans  guaranteed 
under  this  program  on  an  annual  basis: 

"(8)  may  discontinue  a  loan  guarantee 
with  respect  to  any  borrower  who,  the  Sec- 
retary finds  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate lender,  would  qualify  for  credit 
without  such  loan  guarantee; 

"(9)  shall  on  a  priority  basis— 

"(a)  provide  direct  loans  to  borrowers  (i) 
who  meet  the  positive  cash-flow  require- 
ments of  this  program,  (il)  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  operating  loans  from  approved 
lenders,  and  (ill)  who  had  operating  loans 
with  lenders  who  have  failed,  closed,  or 
been  liquidated:  or 

"(b)  guarantee  loans  to  be  obtained  by 
such  borrowers  from  sources  of  capital  pro- 
vided by  States,  poUtkaU  subdtvlstoas  there- 
of, or  other  persons  for  the  purpose  of  ss- 


sistinc  borrowers  of  faOed,  dosed,  or  liqui- 
dated lenders.". 

— <3)  Amend  section  4(aX2)  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "a  new  paragraph  (2)"  and  replacing 
it  with  the  phrase  "new  paragraphs  (2)  snd 
(3)"  and  inserting  the  following  new  parap 
graph  and  renumbering  the  existing  sub- 
paragraph (2)  as  subparagraph  (3): 

"(2)  In  Implementing  the  approved  lender 
program  established  under  section  339  of 
this  Act  on  May  4. 1984.  the  Secretary  shaU 
ensure  that  each  request  of  a  lending  tnsti- 
tutton  tar  designation  as  an  approved  lender 
under  the  program  be  levlewed.  and  a  deci- 
sion made  on  the  applicatioa.  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  lending  institution  has  sub- 
mitted a  completed  application  to  the  Fum- 
ers  Home  Administration.  Any  such  request 
of  a  lending  institution  that  maintains  loan 
portfolios  of  which  not  less  than  29  percent 
of  all  outstanding  loans  are  agricultural 
loans  or  loans  to  agriculturally-rdated  busi- 
nesses  shall  be  automatleally  approved.". 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

41.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  dty  of  Fairview  Park.  OH,  relative  to 
honoring  (Tul  Zylxi  (Charlie  Two  Shoes) 
with  resident  alien  sUtus;  whteh  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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iLetfMatlve  day  ofMonda%  Februarv  It,  IMS} 


The  Senmte  met  at  10  a.in.,  6n  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Al- 
ronsx  M.  D'Amato.  a  Senator  from  the 
SUte  of  New  York. 


nUTBH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halveraon.  DJ)..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  creation.  Who  spoke  the 
world  into  existence,  we  thank  Tou  for 
the  American  farmer  who.  more  than 
any  other,  is  faithful  to  Tour  man- 
date: "Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  fill 
thv  earth  and  subdue  it  *  *  *."  (Gene- 
sis 1:28).  We  thank  Tou  for  his  essen- 
tial role  in  the  economy  of  God;  as  the 

Bible  declares. no  plant  of  the 

field  was  yet  in  the  earth  and  no  herb 
of  the  field  had  yet  sprung  up  *  *  *  for 
there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground 
•  *  *."  (Genesis  2:5).  We  thank  Tou. 
Lord,  for  faithful  tillers  of  the  soil 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  food  production,  often  at 
great  sacrifice. 

We  thank  Tou  for  the  farmer's  de- 
pendence upon  and  submission  to 
nature,  their  love  of  the  soO.  their 
hard  work  which  is  never  finished,  and 
their  very  special  earthly  wisdom.  We 
are  mindful  that  the  American  farmer 
creates  28  million  Jobs,  is  responsible 
for  one-fifth  of  all  personal  spending, 
and  produces  20  percent  of  all  exports, 
without  which  our  balance  of  trade 
deficits  would  suffer  greatly. 

We  thank  Tou.  Father,  for  the 
■m—inj  growth  of  their  output  per 
hour  through  the  years— more  than 
six  times  that  of  nonfarmer  business- 
es—and for  the  amairfng  fact  that  1 
farmer  produces  food  for  78  people. 

We  pray  Tour  very  special  blessing 
upon  the  American  farmers,  and  all 
who  work  with  them.  In  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Life.  Amen. 


D'Amato.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

SiBOM  TmmiioaB. 

PntUttitt  pro  fcmporCi 

Mr.  D'AMATO  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORTTT  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRBBIDEMT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  malorlty  leader  Is  rec- 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SCHEDULE 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THnRMoro]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

UABbmatb. 
PasanmiT  pao  TMPoas. 
Waihington,  DC.  February  26,  l$t5. 
To  tlie  Senate: 

Under  the  provlstona  of  rule  I,  lection  S, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  ALFOiin  M. 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  Preddent.  both 
the  majority  and  aariatant  majortty 
leaders  are  attending  Important  meet- 
ings this  morning.  I  am  pleaaed  to 
help  them  by  being  prhrUeged  to  open 
the  Senate  this  morning.  Let  me  state 
the  agenda,  which  Is  generally  known, 
for  the  day. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  their  10 
minutes  under  the  current  staniHng 
order,  there  are  special  orders  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  In  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  IMnsoooaln  [Mr.  Paox- 
Mias]  and  the  Senator  tram  Delaware 
[Mr.  Bnnif  1. 

There  wUl  be  routine  morning  buil- 
ness  not  to  extend  beyond  11  ajn.  with 
statements  limited  to  5  mlnutea  each. 

Following  morning  hiialiiMi.  the 
Senate  will  automatleally  resume  con- 
sldermtlon  of  8.  487.  the  sub-Saharan 
African  relief  Mil.  and  pending  la  an 
amendment  No.  10  offered  by  Senator 
ZoRimKT  dealing  with  emergency 
farm  credit  awistance. 

Then  by  unanimous  consent  the 
Senate  wlU  stand  In  reosH.  as  la  usual 
on  Tuesdays,  from  IS  noon  untfl  2  pjn. 
RolleaU  votes  can  be  expected  during 
today's  session  on  amendments  and 
possible  final  passage  of  &  487. 

I  wOl  now  reserve  the  remainder  of 
the  leader's  time.  I  am  pieassd  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic leader. 


RBCOONinON  OF  THE 
MJNORTTT  LXADKR 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Democratic  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROZMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  IKHsoonsln  [Mr.  Prox- 
mlrel  Is  recognised. 


SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SEEK  AN  END  TO  THE  NUCLE- 
AR ARMS  RACE  OR  TRT  TO 
WIN  IT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  should  win 
easily.  After  all.  what  does  it  take  to 
win  a  nuclear  arms  race?  First,  it  de- 
mands the  scientific  personnel  who 
have  the  skfll  and  knowledge  to  ac- 
complish the  necessary  highly  com- 
plex and  exacting  research.  If  we  com- 
pare Nobel  Prise  winners,  or  the 
record  of  breakthroughs  in  the  past  in 
nudear  physics  or  in  nuclear  weapons. 
American  sdoitlsts  are  way  ahead.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  Soviets'  ability  to 
compete  at  all  has  come  from  their 
ability  to  buy.  borrow,  or  steal  nuclear 
weapons  discoveries  that  come  from 
the  United  States  or  iU  NATO  allies. 
In  the  technology— past,  present,  and 
future  potential— this  coimtry  is  far 
out  In  front. 

But  technology  is  not  everything. 
Nuclear  weapons  in  superpower  num- 
bers and  kUl  capacity  require  an  econ- 
omy that  can  »»iw«i«iiy  afford  the  tens 
of  Mlllons  of  dollars  required  to  pro- 
vide thousands  of  sdoitists  with  the 
latest  scientific  equipment  and  elabo- 
rate research  facilities.  It  also  calls  for 
far  bigger  and  more  expoisive  produc- 
tion capi^iillty.  Massive  nuclear  weap- 
ons mwduetlon  takes  costly  materiaL 
It  requires  highly  skilled  production 
persmmel.  And  then  it  demands  bil- 
Uoos  more  to  construct  the  under- 
ground missile  silos,  the  submarines, 
and  the  bombers.  All  of  this  is  why 
there  are  only  two  nuclear  superiww- 
ers.  Oh.  sure,  a  few  other  economically 
strong  nations  could  theoretically 
afford  to  compete  but  the  economic 
burden  would  be  oolossaL  The  sise  of 
the  economy  is  as  crucial  in  its  way  as 
the  goilus  of  the  scientific  establish- 
ment of  the  nation  and  in  the  sheer 
sise  of  the  economy.  Again,  the  United 
States  has  a  decisive  advantage.  Latest 
figures  indicate  that  the  Soviet  econo- 
my Is  only  about  56  percent  of  the  sise 
of  the  American  economy.  The  total 
economic  production  of  the  NATO 
countries  is  more  than  three  times  the 
sise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idcmifies  statements  or  iascnioas  which  are  not  spoken  bjr  the  Member  on  tlic  floor. 
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In  spite  of  these  dearcut  advantages 
for  the  United  States,  most  experts 
generally  believe  that  the  two  nuclear 
superpowers  are  now  in  rough  balance. 
To  be  sure.  Defense  contractors  and 
UJB.  military  leaders  who  thirst  for  an 
additional  buildup  complain  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  ahead.  The  Soviet 
Union  does  have  more  megatonnage. 
more  missiles  with  greater  accuracy. 
Does  this  not  give  the  Soviet  Union  a 
nuclear  weapons  lead?  No!  No!  Most  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  weapons 
are  highly  vulnerable.  More  than  70 
percent  of  the  Soviet  arsenal  is  in  sta- 
tionary, land-based  mode.  That  So^et 
land-based  nuclear  arsenal  is  less  reli- 
able than  the  UJS.  deterrent  because 
the  Soviet  missiles  are  still  liquid  pro- 
pelled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States,  with  more  nuclear  warheads 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  has  only  25 
percent  of  its  missiles  land-based. 
About  50  percent  are  in  relatively  in- 
vulnerable submarines  and  another  25 
percent  in  relatively  invulnerable 
bombers.  Those  sulmiarines  and  bomb- 
ers are  at  sea  and  in  the  air  at  least 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Soviet 
Union's  much  smaller  mobUe  deter- 
rent. If  there  is  a  current  advantage  in 
nuclear  capability,  that  advantage  lies 
with  the  United  SUtes. 

Why  not  press  the  advantage?  Why 
not  use  our  superior  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic power  to  win  the  nuclear  arms 
race  clearly  and  decisively?  Why  rely 
on  arms  control  agreements  the  Rus- 
sians may  violate?  Is  not  one  way  the 
Russians  could  win  the  nuclear  arms 
race  by  stopping  American  arms 
progress  with  a  comprehensive  arms 
control  treaty,  while  the  Soviets  race 
ahead  behind  their  Iron  (Curtain? 

The  answer  to  aU  this  is  that  no 
one— no  one— can  win  a  nuclear  arms 
race.  Either  superpower  could  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  its  nuclear  arms 
advantage,  and  it  would  still  suffer 
total  obliteration  in  a  superpower  nu- 
clear war.  Second,  as  the  nuclear  arms 
race  crashes  aheaad.  the  arsenals  on 
both  sides  become  more  and  more 
lethal  and  powerful.  As  time  pssses, 
the  prospect  increases  for  a  nuclear 
war  triggered  by  an  error  such  as  a 
onnputer  mistake,  a  false  warning,  or 
even  a  low-level  con^iracy.  Mean- 
while, both  countries  will  be  pouring 
increasing  scientific  and  economic  re- 
sources into  a  sterile  contest  that  has 
no  purpose.  If  a  victory  simply  means 
a  bigger  buildup  of  lethal  nuclear 
power  than  the  other  side  can  muster, 
what  good  is  it?  Such  a  victory  cannot 
bring  greater  assurance  of  peace. 

Again  and  again,  our  country  has 
been  reminded  by  other  nations  which 
now  lack  nuclear  arms  that  if  the  su- 
perpowers continue  their  intense  re- 
seareh  for  continuously  more  lethal 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  production 
and  deployment,  they  too  will  develop 
their  own  nuclear  arsenaL  The  super- 


power arms  race  provides  the  research 
necessary  to  improve  nuclear  we^Nms 
so  they  can  be  cheaper  and  more  avaO- 
able  to  scores  of  countries. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  everything  to  gahi 
f  ran  an  agreemoit  to  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

We  will  live  in  a  safer  world.  We  will 
save  billions  in  military  q>endlng.  We 
can  and  should  insist  on  the  most 
stringent  kind  of  verification  of  any 
such  agreement.  Since  such  verifica- 
tion would  greatly  serve  the  interests 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  make  its 
achievement  our  No.  1  national  priori- 
ty. 


THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  LODZ 
GHETTO,  1941-44 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  PKsident. 
Lucjan  DobrosBjrckl  edited  a  fascinat- 
ing book  called  the  "Chronicle  of  the 
Lodz  Ghetto.  1941-44."  which  was  re- 
cently published.  It  describes  in  great 
detail  the  day-to-day  misoy  which 
passed  for  life  In  the  Lodz  Ghetto,  in 
Poland. 

The  Lods  Ghetto  was  established  In 
1940  by  the  German  occupiers  of 
Poland  in  order  to  concentrate  the 
population  of  Jews.  By  May  1940  there 
were  163.000  Jews  ImiMisoned  in  this 
ghetto.  A  ghetto  bureacracy  was 
formed  by  the  German  occupiers  and 
it  contained  departments  for  housing, 
social  services,  and  taxation.  Just  to 
name  a  few.  There  was  even  a  depart- 
ment of  archives  whero  about  a  doaoi 
people  wrote  the  day-to-day  history  of 
the  Lodz  Ghetto.  This  document  was 
known  as  the  Chronicle.  A  copy  of  the 
document  was  eventually  recovered  by 
a  prestigious  historian.  Lucjan  Dofaros- 
zyiekl.  who  was  also  a  survivor  of  the 
ghetto. 

The  Lods  Ghetto  Is  described  as  heU 
upon  Earth.  The  Chrtmlde  describes 
the  l<mg-awalted  arrival  of  food  ship- 
ments to  the  half-starved  i)eople.  Jews 
are  crowded  together  Into  one  rotmi 
"apartments."  The  filth  end  discom- 
fort are  enormous  in  these  "apart- 
menta"  and  conditions  are  worse  in 
the  summer  when  vermin  feed  on  the 
packed  sleepers.  Some  residents  of  the 
ghetto  are  murdered  by  soitries  be- 
cause they  have  wandered  too  close  to 
the  gates.  Others  ommilt  suicide  or  at- 
tempt to  but  only  succeed  in  mangling 
themselves. 

The  residents  of  the  ghetto  are  sys- 
tematically emptied  into  the  "woric 
camps"  as  part  of  Hitler's  "final  solu- 
tion." The  occupants  of  the  ghetto  are 
unsure  of  their  fates.  Suqiidon  lingers 
throughout  the  ghetto  regarding  the 
true  identity  of  these  "worii  csmps." 
The  remaining  residents  can  only 
mourn,  work,  try  not  to  think  of  the 
future,  and  attonpt  to  hope.  The 
Chronicle  ends  with  the  entry  of  July 
30.  1944.  By  the  end  of  the  war.  the 


once  crowded  ^etto  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  1.000  Jews  who  are  found  hUUng 
in  the  empty  buildings. 

"The  Lodz  Ghetto  Chronicle"  is  a 
valuable  historical  document,  but  it  is 
also  a  chilling  reminder  of  the  atroc- 
ities of  the  Holocaust  It  provides  us 
with  a  fresh  image  of  a  horror  many 
of  us  would  Uke  to  forget.  We  csnnot 
forget  the  suffering  and  tragic  loss  of 
6  mOlim  Innocent  Jews  In  Europe  be- 
cause of  Hitler's  genodde.  We.  as  a 
nation,  must  renew  our  commitment 
to  their  memory  by  wfc^^g  sure  a 
tragedy  like  this  Is  never  repeated. 
The  Senate  must  ratify  the  Genocide 
Caaveatioa  and  declare  to  the  world. 
ODOt  and  for  all.  that  the  United 
States  wffl  not  permit  a  pernicious 
crime-like  genocide  to  be  committed.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  do  so  this  session. 

Mr.  Presidait.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bm  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  BAUCU&  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  tiie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objeetimi.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  wiU  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  ajn.  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ZORINBKT 
AMENDMENT  NO.  10 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  suiHiort  of  the  Zorinsky  amendment 
to  S.  457  of  which  I  am  an  original  co- 
sponsor. 

Most  Americans  take  the  miracle  of 
Amoican  agriculture  for  granted. 
They  assume  it  will  exist  regardless  of 
weather,  or  of  economic  policy;  that 
farmers  will  grow  crops  and  food  will 
be  on  shelves. 

But  today,  the  minor  laonatlons  in 
the  farm  eomomy  have  become  com- 
pound fractures.  The  reason:  Ccmtin- 
ued  high  Interest  rates  and  low  farm 
prices. 

At  a  time  when  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers should  be  busy  planning  their  farm 
operations  for  the  year,  unfortunately 
large  numbers  of  them  are  scrambling 
to  find  credit  to  finance  this  year's 
crops. 

Many  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
facing  severe  credit  problems.  Why? 
Because  they  do  not  have  adequate 
incmne  to  make  the  payments  on  their 
existing  debt. 

Many  of  those  who  have  qx>ken  out 
about  the  severe  problons  in  rural 
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America  have  labeled  the  financial 
condition  of  our  farmers  a  farm  credit 
crisis. 

That  is  an  understatement.  With 
$216  billion  of  total  debt,  U.S.  farmers 
are  spending  from  30  to  30  percent  of 
their  production  costs  on  servicins 
their  existing  debt. 

The  agricultural  assistance  package 
that  we  must  act  on  this  week  is  the 
means  to  survival  for  a  large  percent- 
age of  our  family  farms. 

In  Montana,  the  Montana  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agricultive  recently  complet- 
ed a  survey  of  agricultural  finance 
that  existed  on  Montana  farms  in  the 
faU  of  1984. 

This  survey  found  that  18  percent  of 
Montana  fanners  are  delinquent  on 
their  real  estate  loan  payments  and  an 
additional  31  percent  are  delinquent 
on  their  farm  operating  loans.  This 
survey  also  found  that  only  about  55 
percent  of  the  existing  farmers  and 
ranchers  felt  that  they  would  be  able 
to  stay  in  business  for  another  5  years 
given  their  present  level  of  indebted- 
ness and  their  prospects— dim  pros- 
pects—for Improvement  in  farm 
income. 

Since  that  survey  was  completed,  the 
farm  credit  situation  in  Montana  has 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Last  De- 
cember, nearly  1.300  ProducUon 
Credit  Association  borrowers  in  three 
separate  PCA's  in  Montana  were  pre- 
sented with  the  sudden  announcement 
of  a  liquidation. 

These  PCA  borrowers  are  being 
forced  to  look  to  banks  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  find  fund- 
ing to  run  their  operation  this  year. 
The  most  optimistic  estimates  are  that 
30  percent  of  these  PCA  borrowers 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  this  needed 
financing. 

Nearly  400  borrowers  will  be  forced 
to  turn  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration or  wiU  not  be  able  to  find  fund- 
ing quickly  enough  to  continue  farm- 
ing. 

Many  of  these  farmers  would  be  able 
to  continue  operating  if  their  assets 
were  not  tied  up  in  the  liquidating 
PCA. 

Let  me  describe  the  pressure  that 
the  closure  of  these  three  PCA's  has 
on  the  fiiumdal  markets  within  Mon- 
tana. The  Olendlve  PCA  which  covers 
seven  counties— six  in  Montana  and 
part  of  one  in  North  Dakota— has 
$22.8  million  of  loans  outstanding  to 
294  members. 
The  Western  Montana  PCA  covers 

11  cotmties  and  has  $39  million  of 
loans  outstanding  to  524  members,  and 
the  Milk  River  PCA  which  covers  4 
counties  has  27  million  dollars'  worth 
of  loans  outstanding  to  340  members. 
All  of  these  PCA's  have  gone  under, 

Uquidated. 
Now,  granted,  the  State  of  Montana 

does  not  have  as  many  people  as  the 

State  of  California  and  the  State  of 

New  York. 
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But  in  a  SUte  that  is  as  sparsely 
populated  as  Montana,  I  can  tell  you 
that  these  are  very  staggering  num- 
bers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  enor- 
mous strain  these  losses  place  on  fi- 
nancial markets  with  this  ntunber  of 
borrowers,  and  this  volume  of  loans 
looking  for  alternative  financing. 

To  make  matters  worse,  in  Montana 
we  had  32  counties  that  experienced 
natural  disasters  last  year.  Farmen 
and  ranchers  experienced  losses  and 
damages  from  grasshopper  infesta- 
tions, forest  and  range  fires,  flooding, 
hall  and  the  most  serious  of  all- 
drought. 

In  eastern  Montana,  last  year's 
drought  was  the  third,  and  in  some 
cases  the  fourth,  straight  year  of 
drought  conditions  that  have  plagued 
farmers. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  affected  severe- 
ly  affected— by  these  natural  disasters, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Admlnistra- 
Uon  have  been  backlogged  an  process- 
ing disaster  loan  applications. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  that  the  appli- 
cations for  drought  assistance  will 
probably  not  be  completed  until  April 
or  Ihiay  of  this  year.  Keep  in  mind  that 
this  disaster  assistance  is  for  losses 
sustained  last  summer,  last  year,  on 
top  of  the  debt  financing  problems  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  face. 

While  Montana  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers have  experienced  bad  news  at 
every  turn,  the  prospects  across  the 
country  in  other  communities  are  no 
better.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  they  are 
worse. 

Nationwide,  farm  bankruptdee  have 
increased  200  percent  in  the  last  5 
years.  In  the  last  10  years.  1  to  2  per- 
cent of  UJ3.  fanners  have  gone  out  of 
business  every  year. 

But  this  year.  If  you  think  that  was 
bad.  the  estimates  are  that  as  many  as 
10  to  15  percent  of  farmers  will  be 
forced  to  leave  the  farm  and  leave  the 
land  that  they  and  their  families  have 
lived  on  and  cared  for  for  three  and 
four,  and  maybe  even  five,  genera- 
tions. 

But  the  economic  crisis  In  rural 
America  is  not  only  affecting  fanners 
and  ranchers.  Small  buslneoes  of 
every  sort  are  also  experiencing  finan- 
cial stress. 

The  severity  of  the  problem  becomes 
clearer  when  you  consider  the  number 
of  bank  failures  and  the  growing 
strain  on  agricultural  banks  across  the 
country. 

There  are  over  4,100  UJB.  banks 
which  have  at  least  26  percent  of  their 
total  loan  portfolio  committed  to  farm 
and  ranch  loans.  About  3  JOO  of  these 
agricultural  banks— 02  percent— are  lo- 
cated in  17  SUtes. 

In  Montana,  we  have  75  agricultural 
banks.  Nearly  1,700  of  these  agricul- 


tural banks  make  over  50  percent  of 
their  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 

I  am  told  that  hundreds  of  banks 
heavily  committed  to  agriculture  in 
the  Flarm  Belt  have  very  lltUe  remain- 
ing capacity  to  absorb  losses  from  bad 
farm  loans  without  impairing  their 
mintmmn  capital  requirements. 

The  .escalating  rate  of  farm  bank 
failures  during  the  last  6  months  bears 
out  th*t  fact.  There  were  79  bank  fail- 
urea  In  1984.  40  of  which  occurred 
since  June  15,  1984:  4  of  the  39  which 
failed  prior  to  June  15  were  agricultur- 
al banks;  22  of  the  40  since  June  15 
were  agricultural  banks. 

So  the  credit  problems  that  we  are 
all  talking  about  today  are  threaten- 
ing the  very  fabric  of  nural  America. 

No  one  in  rural  America  wlU  be 
spared  the  effects  of  massive  farm  fail- 
ures, bank  faUures.  and  business  clo- 
sures in  rural  America. 

So  the  need  for  action  is  evident.  We 
must  act  immediately  to  assure  the 
survival  of  large  numbers  of  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  and  rural  businesses. 
This  amendment  that  we  bring  to 
the  Senate  floor  today  Is  not  a  pana- 
cea; it  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
facing  our  farmers. 

But  the  amendment  does  provide 
timely  assistance  through  a  workable 
program— a  program  workable  for 
both  farm  lenders  and  farmers  and  for 
people  in  most  parts  of  the  coimtry.  It 
is  supported  by  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  President,  last  week,  we  focused 
national  attention  on  the  plight  of 
those  who  produce  the  modem  food 
miracle  in  the  United  States. 

Last  week,  people  asked  why  we 
should  help  the  U.S.  farmer.  Today, 
fewer  people  ask  that  question.  They 
know. 

This  Congress  has  in  the  past  pro- 
vided relief  for  all  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions and  associations— for  example, 
the  Chrysler  Corp.— and  has  seen  that 
reUef  bear  fruit. 

It  has  provided  assistance  to  New 
York  City— and  has  seen  that  city  take 
its  place  as  a  self-sufficient  municipal- 
ity again. 

It  has  provided  assistance  to  Conti- 
nental Illinois— and  protected  the 
Nation  from  the  damage  its  failure 
would  have  caused. 

This  week,  we  in  Congress  must  say 
we  recoipiiae  the  importance  of  our 
food  supply.  We  believe  an  Investment 
in  oiir  farmers  is  an  investment  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  underlying  bilL  We  in 
the  richest  Nation  in  the  world  have 
an  obligation  to  help  mitigate  the 
tragedy  of  the  famine  in  Africa.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  us  take  part  in  that 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  all  of 
us  to  think  deeply  and  act  upon  our 
convictions,    do    what    we    know    we 


should  do— provide  necessary  relief  for 
nval  America,  because  at  no  time 
since  the  thirties  has  that  part  of  our 
country  been  in  such  tough  shape  as  it 
is  today. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana-who.  I  think,  has  elo- 
quently addressed  the  real  issues  we're 
facing  in  regard  to  agricultural 
credit— if.  on  Saturday  morning,  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber at  the  time  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sas- 
BAifxsl  spoke  on  the  issues  Involved  in 
the  African  relief  legislation.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Montana  hear  Senator 
Sarbambs' address? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse, to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  I  say  with  deep  regret 
that  I  was  not  on  the  floor.  I  would  be 
happy  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  tell  me  a  little  about  what  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  had  to  say. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbahss]  made  a  very 
succinct  point.  His  point  was  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  African  relief 
bill  is  for  food,  for  grain,  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  the  starving  in  Africa. 
Senator  SARBAms  indicated  during  his 
address  to  the  Senate  the  irony  that 
exists  as  we  consider  this  measure. 
The  irony  is  that  in  all  likelihood 
there  would  be  no  African  relief  bill 
were  it  not  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country  who  have  produced,  grown, 
and  harvested  the  grain  that  we  are 
now  getting  ready  to  make  available  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  starving 
Africans.  I  thought  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  was  well- 
taken,  and  clearly  enunciated,  point- 
ing out  the  irony  that  we  are  facing  at 
this  moment  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  did  not  hear  that  eloquent 
message  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sasbahcs],  but  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  also  pointed  out 
something  this  morning  that  I  think  is 
equally  disturbing  about  this  process 
that  we  have  gone  through  last  week 
and  what  we  are  about  to  do  this  week. 
This  credit  initiative  will  not  be  a 
success  unless  farmers  have  the  100- 
percent  support  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  processing  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  loans  that  are 
backlogged  all  across  the  country.  If 
this  is  not  done,  then  all  we  are  doing, 
to  a  large  extent,  is  for  naught.  Just 
recentiy,  the  administration,  on  Feb- 
niary  19,  announced  822  additional 
temporary  employees  to  go  out  into 
the  country  and  help  process  these 
loans.  That  is  commendable.  However, 

this  Senator  would  like  to  state  that 


the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  has  the 
fourth  or  fifth  largest  caseload  and 
baddog  of  loans,  received  not  one  ad- 
ditional employee  for  the  next  4 
months  to  help  in  the  processing  of 
this  huge  backlog. 

I  do  not  want  to  start  a  war  between 
the  SUtes.  Mr.  President,  by  listing 
which  SUtes  received  scnne  of  the  822 
extra  help  slots  and  which  SUtes  did 
not.  But,  I  do  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  address  the  question  of  those 
SUtes  who  received  no  temporary  em- 
ployees to  help  process  these  loans. 
We  must  then  correct  the  problem  so 
that  loans  and  loan  guarantees  that 
are  pending  will  be  acted  upon. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana was  very  wise  in  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  the  Farmers  Himie  Ad- 
ministration and  the  lending  institu- 
tions in  the  land  helping  solve  those 
credit  problems.  I  think,  frankly,  that 
they  should  be  working  overtime.  In- 
cluding weekends,  if  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  do  so  if  they  get  the  orders 
from  on  high.  Part  of  the  crisis.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  we  cannot  even  proc- 
ess existing  applications.  I  am  just  so 
hopeful  that  we  will  see  a  more  posi- 
tive attitude  from  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  on  the  Washing- 
ton level  to  move  very  fast  and  very  ef- 
f  icientiy  to  solve  this  problem. 

(Mr.  DENTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Blr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
the  points  he  is  making.  First,  a  very 
relevant  point  is  also  a  very  poignant 
point— namely,  here  we  are  consider- 
ing legislation  this  week  that  provides 
food  assistance  to  Africa,  to  relieve  the 
famine  that  exists  in  Africa.  The  very 
food  that  is  going  to  provide  that 
relief  is  produced  in  America. 

More  important.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
do  not  provide  relief  to  American 
farmers  today.  American  food  produc- 
tion is  going  to  decline.  Not  only  will 
the  life  of  rural  America  decline;  not 
only  will  banks  go  bankrupt,  not  only 
will  farmers  go  bankrupt  In  rural 
America,  not  only  will  small  businesses 
suffer  from  the  strain,  but  food  pro- 
duction in  America  will  decline.  I 
cannot  say  how  much  It  will  be,  but  it 
will  certainly  be  a  significant  decline. 
As  a  consequence.  Mr.  President,  we 
may  not  quite  have  the  volume  of  food 
that  we  otherwise  might  have  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  assistance  to  Ethio- 
pia and  to  other  countries  that  very 
dramatically  need  our  food  assistance. 

I  do  not  for  the  life  of  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, understand  why  the  administra- 
tion does  not  either  recognise  that 
point  or  act  on  it  and  realise  that  to 
continue  to  provide  humanitarian 
relief  to  parts  of  the  world  we  have  to 
at  least  m^intAin  the  level  of  produc- 
tion that  we  have  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years  In  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 


I  might  also  add  that  is  is  our  export 
sales,  not  the  gifts  of  food  to  some 
countries  but  export  sales  to  other 
countries,  which  help  in  some  way  to 
reduce  the  growing  trade  deficit  our 
country  Is  experiencing.  Our  trade  def- 
icit right  now  is  about  $130  billion 
with  our  trading  partners.  That  is,  we 
import  about  $130  billion  more  worth 
of  goods  than  we  export. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  tell  you  very 
clearly  that  If  we  did  not  have  agricul- 
ture production  in  America  as  high  as 
it  is,  we  would  have  a  trade  deficit  in 
excess  of  $130  billion:  it  would  be 
much  higher.  Agricultural  exports 
have  fallen  below  the  near  $45  billion 
we  exported  a  few  years  ago— but  I  can 
tell  you  that  they  are  very,  very  signif- 
icant. In  fact.  It  Is  the  only  sector  of 
our  eomomy  which  is  very  significant- 
ly in  a  surplus  condition.  That  is,  we 
export  much,  much  more  in  foodstuffs 
than  we  import. 

We  should  be  proud  of  that.  We 
should  encourage  that.  I  can  tell  you. 
Mr.  President,  that  that  is  not  true 
with  a  lot  of  industrialized  countries. 
The  country  of  Japan,  for  example, 
imports  50  percent  of  the  food  it  con- 
sumes. It  seems  to  me  that  the  least 
we  can  do  is  build  upon  our  strengths, 
and  oae  of  our  strengths  is  agriculture 
production.  We  should  not  weaken  it. 
We  should  not  pull  the  rug  out  fran 
under  farmers  and  ranchers  in  our 
country. 

Granted,  the  legislation  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  is  short  term:  it  is  not 
long  term.  And  granted,  we  need  a 
Imig-term  solution.  We  have  to  more 
precisely  ask  ourselves  and  our  coun- 
try what  is  the  longer  term  solutkm  to 
the  agriculture  problem  in  America? 
How  do  we  »»i<niiniy^  the  ups  and 
downs,  the  peaks  and  valleys? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  I 
think  that  is  the  issue  with  which  we 
are  grappling. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  final 
thought  I  think  we  take  our  produc- 
ers for  granted  in  this  country  to  the 
extent  that  very  seldom,  very  seldom, 
do  we  stop  and  think  that  the  fanner 
has  been  a  prisoner,  for  the  last  30 
years,  of  a  cheap  food 'policy.  The 
policy  has  essentially  been  that  the 
farmer  produce  chev>  food.  That  Is 
why  I  call  the  farmer  a  prisoner 
within  our  economic  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soiator  from 
Montana  has  the  floor  and  I  yield 
back  to  him. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  sought  recog- 
nition first. 

Mr.  lETOi.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Pbtos  and  I  have  been  woricing  on  a 
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couple  of  amendments  relative  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
[FmHA].  I  beUeve  he  was  Just  speak- 
ing on  the  floor.  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  hear  his  remarks,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  may  have  at  least  described 
some  of  the  language  which  we  have 
incorporated  Into  the  pending  amend- 
ment relative  to  the  FmHA.  This  lan- 
guage is  very  straightforward.  It  di- 
rects the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  assign  personnel  to  work  nights 
and  weekends  to  process  loan  applica- 
tions where  necessary  to  meet  the 
deadlines  set  by  Congress  and  the 
RuHA. 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  some  of  this 
data.  These  figures  are  startling,  and 
they  describe  the  kind  of  emergency 
we  have  In  agriculture.  According  to 
the  latest  daU  that  I  was  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, there  are  approximately 
145.000  loan  applications  In  t)ie  United 
States  which  need  further  acUon. 
Now.  that  is  the  information  as  of  Jan- 
uary 31—145.000  pending  loan  applica- 
tions. This  compares  to  a  backlog  of 
117.000.  Just  a  few  months  ago.  on  No- 
vember 30.  1984.  So  the  backlog  has 
been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
There  Is  an  emergency  going  on.  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  swift 
action  on  these  pending  loans  in  order 
to  get  the  money  out  to  farmers  now. 

According  to  an  informal  survey 
which  we  Just  took  of  Farmers  Home 
county  offices  in  12  county  offices  in 
Michigan  and  one  county  In  each  of  18 
other  States,  only  a  third  of  the  of- 
fices said  they  planned  to  work  over- 
time to  process  their  backlogs  this 
week,  and  only  12  offices  had  people 
working  this  past  Saturday  processing 
loans.  And  in  many  of  these  offices 
that  worked— and  again,  only  one- 
third  of  them  were  working  last  week- 
end—indeed, most  of  them  only  had 
one  or  two  employees  working,  al- 
though their  work  force  was  larger 
than  that  processing  loans. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  some 
specific  examples.  In  Nebraska,  the 
county  office  we  called  has  a  big  back- 
log of  59  pending  applications.  Nobody 
was  working  last  Saturday.  They  are 
not  plaimlng  on  working  to  process 
loans  this  week  in  the  evening  or  the 
weekend.  In  Oklahoma,  the  county 
office  that  we  called,  there  is  a  back- 
log of  21.  Nobody  was  working  last 
Saturday  and  they  are  not  planning 
on  working  any  evenings  this  week.  In 
South  Dakota,  the  county  office  that 
we  called.  27  is  their  backlog.  Nobody 
was  working  last  Saturday  and  they 
are  not  planning  on  working  anybody 
overtime  this  week  either,  and  so  on. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  18  county 
offices  in  States  outside  of  Michigan 
that  we  called,  only  two  of  the  18  are 
planning  on  working  people  overtline 
this  week  to  process  loans. 

Now.  you  do  not  respond  to  the  kind 
of  emergency  that  we  have  when  you 


are  not  working  people  overtime  and 
on  weekends,  and  that  is  why.  along 
with  Senator  Pktok.  I  have  offered 
language,  which  is  now  incorporated 
into  the  Zorlnsky  and  Andrews  amend- 
ment, which  requires  the  FmHA— and 
I  am  now  going  to  read  this  language— 

To  aailgn  personnel  to  work  overtime.  In- 
cluding weekends  and  nights,  to  process 
loans  and  loan  applications  where  neoesnnr 
to  meet  the  prooesiing  time  schedules  set  by 
CongreH  or  the  Fannets  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

Senator  Pktob's  language  also 
makes  sure  that  additional  part-time 
peoide  who  may  l>e  hired  to  process 
the  backlogs  are  fairly  distributed 
among  the  States  which  have  them. 

I  commend  Senator  PBToa  and 
thank  him  for  his  tremendous  efforts 
relative  to  this  bill  and  this  language 
in  putlcular.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
adopt  the  Zorlnsky  amendment.  It  Is 
Important  in  and  of  itself.  We  have  to 
get  credit  out  to  the  farmers  in  an 
urgent  way.  We  also  have  to  make 
sure  that  the  FmHA  understands 
there  is  an  emergency.  We  want 
FmHA  personnel  processing  these 
loans,  working  evenings,  and  we  want 
them  wotting  weekends. 

It  is  that  simple.  The  emergency  is 
that  grave,  and  this  language,  which  is 
part  of  the  Zomiaky  amendment,  will 
accomplish  that  goaL 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ORAS8LET.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  if 
in  morning  business 

The  PRKBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 


THE  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  ORAS8LEY.  Mr.  President, 
even  though  I  have  been  much  in- 
volved in  the  farm  credit  crisis  situar 
tlon  and  the  farm  situation  a  great 
deal  the  last  month  or  so,  I  have  not 
occupied  much  time  in  this  Chamber 
in  regard  to  that  Issue,  and  I  wish  to 
spMk  on  this  iHue  now  in  morning 
business  because  what  I  have  to  say 
generaUy  goes  beyond  the  parameters 
of  debate  that  would  be  held  on  the 
Zorlnsky  amendment  and  the  Exon 
amendment,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

I  wish  to  express  my  phlloaophy  and 
scnne  positions  that  have  been  guiding 
me  and  will  continue  to  guide  me 
throughout  not  only  the  discussion  of 
the  farm  credit  crisis  and  our  legisla- 
tive response  to  It,  but  also  our  re- 
sponse outside  of  the  legislative  Cham- 
bers through  trying  to  Jawbone  the 
USDA  and  the  President  into  making 
some  administrative  changes,  and  also 
throughout  the  1985  farm  bill  and  our 
Budget  Committee  and  Chamber  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  resolution. 

Let  me  say,  parenthetically,  that 
probably  a  great  deal  of  the  1985  farm 


bill  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  spent 
will  be  decided  to  the  next  month  or 
two  by  the  Budget  Committee  and  by 
the  Senate  as  we  put  a  lid  on  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  agricultural 
account. 

I  h<qje  that  that  amount  is  at  least 
the  fiscal  year  1985  spending  limit. 

We  all  know  that  the  President  Is 
propoidng  that  that  figure  be  reduced 
for  1986  by  $6  biUlon  or  $7  billion, 
which  is  going  to  yank  the  rug  right 
out  from  under  agriculture,  and  is 
going  to  eliminate  the  safety  net  for 
farmers. 

One  of  the  general  principles  that 
should  guide  us  is  this  principle  of  the 
safety  net  I  think  it  is  unfair  for  us  to 
consider  eliminating  the  safety  net  in 
agriculture  when  at  the  same  time  we 
are  going  to  preserve,  and  we  ought  to 
preserve,  the  safety  net  for  the  unem- 
ployed, the  ill-housed,  and  the  under- 
nourlahed. 

If  there  is  any  segment  of  the  econo- 
my that  is  subject  to  the  acts  of 
nature  it  Is  agriculture,  and  we  should 
be  prepared  to  be  fully  supportive  of 
those  unexpected  contingencies  that 
come  through  nature. 

Safety  nete  miist  be  maintained. 
This  Congress  will  maintain  them,  I 
am  sure.  We  will  reject  the  administra- 
tion's efforta  to  reduce  target  prices, 
and  I  hope  when  we  meet  in  the 
Budget  Committee  next  week  for 
markup  one  of  those  basic  decisions 
we  make  Is  we  wlU  not  agree  with  the 
administration  to  take  from  the  farms 
and  give  to  arms;  In  other  words,  we 
will  not  reduce  the  subsidy  for  agricul- 
ture while  increasing  the  subsidy  for 
the  defense  industry. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  point, 
that  of  being  unfair  and  inequitable. 
We  talk  about  reducing  farm  pro- 
grams, we  talk  about  free  enterprise 
and  free  market  decisions  within  agri- 
culture, and  most  Republicans  and 
Democrata  would  believe  this  would  be 
the  ideal  we  should  be  seeking.  We 
have  had  a  free  market  agriculture  at 
times  and  hopefully  we  are  going  to 
have  it  again.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
have  it  at  a  period  of  time  in  our  histo- 
ry when  agriculture  is  in  the  greatest 
crisis  it  has  been  in  since  the  1930's. 

It  is  a  principle  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  foist  upon  agriculture  this  con- 
cept of  free  enterprise  by  the  same  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  who  are  not 
willing  to  v>ply  that  same  principle  of 
free  enterprise  to  the  highly  subsi- 
dized defense  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
look  at  production  within  defense  in- 
dustry corporations.  Some  of  them 
have  private  sector  as  well  as  Just  de- 
fense industry  production.  Tou  see 
greater  feather-bedding  on  the  de- 
fense side  of  that  production,  you  see 
greater  scrap  and  waste,  you  see  their 
own  standard  hour  measurements  not 


being  met,  you  see  an  enormous  per- 
centage allotted  to  overhead,  and  you 
find  higher  labor  costa  in  the  defense 
Industry  than  you  do  in  comparable 
production  in  the  private  sector.  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  maintain  that 
subsidy  we  are  never  going  to  force  the 
same  efficiencies  within  the  defense 
industry  that  private  sector  industry 
has  been  forced  to  seek  and  hopefully 
has  successfully  accomplished  because 
of  competition. 

Take,  for  instance,  farm  equipment 
manufacturing.  The  BCcDonnell  Doug- 
lases, the  Lockheeds,  and  the  General 
Dynamics,  I  will  bet,  have  not  been 
forced  to  undergo  the  same  efficien- 
cies that  John  Deere  has,  sending 
their  engineers  throughout  the  plants 
to  save  a  penny  here  or  a  penny  there. 
The  source  of  agriculture  inccane  has 
dried  up:  Production  at  John  Deere  is 
40  percent  what  it  was  in  1980.  Their 
employment  was  66.000  in  the  Midwest 
and  t<Klay  it  is  Just  a  little  over  30,000. 
That  is  directly  related  to  the  depres- 
sion we  have  in  agriculture. 

But  when  John  Deere  comes  back 
they  will  be  much  more  efficient  as  a 
result  of  the  efficiencies  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  undergo  because 
of  the  econcHny.  Meanwhile,  the  subsi- 
dy of  the  defense  Industry  through 
the  budgets  of  1981.  1982,  1983,  and 
1984  has  not  forced  the  same  efficien- 
cies, and  so  we  have  this  high  rate  of 
waste  of  labor  and  material,  and  a 
higher  allocation  to  overhead  that  is 
unjustified.  We  have  a  budget  that  is 
going  to  take  from  agriculture  and  a 
lot  of  other  domestic  accounts  and 
continue  an  overwhelming  subsidy  to 
the  defense  industry  to  a  point  where, 
in  fact,  our  defense  Is  weakening  as  a 
result. 

We  are  q>endlng  more  now  on  de- 
fense than  ever  before,  and  we  are  get- 
ting less  for  it.  Tou  have  seen  the 
same  charts  I  have  seen  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  comes  before  the 
various  committees  and  says,  "We 
need  much  more  money  because  we 
have  fewer  quantities  of  airplanes  or 
tanks  compared  to  what  the  U.8JLR. 
has."  I  think  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about  those  things,  but  we  are  going 
backwards.  Tou  put  beside  those  faO- 
ing  quantities  a  chart  of  how  much  we 
have  Increased  appropriations  for  de- 
fense and  you  see  that  we  are  not  get- 
ting what  we  are  paying  for.  We  have 
to  make  some  basic  chuiges. 

I  am  not  saying  If  we  spend  less  in 
defense  we  are  going  to  get  more  for 
our  money.  I  am  saying  unless  we 
make  some  basic  changes  in  the  way 
the  defense  industry  does  business, 
and  the  way  our  Departmmt  of  De- 
fense negotiates  contracts  with  the  de- 
fense Industry,  we  are  not  going  to 
bring  about  these  changes.  And  this 
budget  that  takes  $6  billion  or  $7  bU- 
lion  out  of  agriculture  and  puts  it  over 
here  in  defense  is  detracting  from 
what  should  be  a  united  effort  here  in 


this  body  and  in  Washington  generally 
to  make  some  basic  changes. 

So  I  say  to  David  Stockman  or 
anyone  else  within  this  administrative 
branch  of  Government  who  sajrs  we 
should  reduce  agriculture  appn^nla- 
tlons,  that  yes  we  should  have  greater 
free  enterprise  within  agriculture,  I 
am  wilUng  to  listen  to  those  polnta  I 
am  willing  to  give  them  serious 
thought.  But  If  at  the  same  time  we 
are  not  willing  to  apply  those  same 
principles  to  the  most  massive  con- 
sumer of  tax  dollaiB,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  what  have  we  accom- 
plished through  our  basic  ideological 
faith  in  the  free-enterprise  system? 

Those  principles  should  be  applied 
across  the  board.  If  they  were  applied 
across  the  board,  including  defense,  as 
they  want  to  apply  them  to  agricul- 
ture, we  would  be  getting  more  for  our 
money,  we  would  be  suhsidhrfng  the 
defense  Industry  leas,  we  would  be 
saving  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  we 
would  be  getting  the  budget  defldt 
down,  and  we  would  not  be  unfair  to 
agriculture  and  we  would  not  be  unfair 
to  many  other  domestic  programs  as 
weU. 

I  think  we  have  to  approach  this  ag- 
ricultural issue  as  we  are  doing  now  in 
the  debate  that  took  place  yesterday 
and  will  take  place  today,  trying  to 
solve  some  of  these  short-torn  mob- 
lems  in  farm  credit,  trying  to  save  as 
many  farmers  as  we  can.  Eadi  day  I 
think  we  save  a  few  more.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  going  to  save 
enough,  compared  to  those  going  out 
of  business  every  day.  But  whatever 
we  save,  we  are  giving  one  more  fkmOy 
an  opportunity  that  they  would  not 
have  otherwise. 

The  next  battleground  has  to  deal 
with  this  overall  budget— whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  make  slgnlfleant 
changes  In  our  overall  level  of  expend- 
iture, whether  or  not  we  are  gtdng  to 
do  that  in  a  fair  and  egultaUe  manner 
that  treato  all  aspects  of  the  budget 
the  same,  without  any  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  sacred  cows. 

We  know  that  the  Prerident  has  had 
his  sacred  cow  of  defense  expendi- 
tures. We  know  that  the  Slwaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  had 
his  sacred  cow  of  entitlements.  Add 
those  two  massive  parts  of  the  Federal 
budget  together,  and  you  basically 
have,  and  have  had  tot  the  last  3 
years,  65  percent  or  70  j>eroent  of  the 
budget  that  has  been  off  bounds  for 
basic  reform.  What  has  beat  saved  to 
date  has  been  saved  out  of  the  15  per- 
cent to  ao  percent  of  the  budget  that 
has  l>een  nonentltlement.  non-defense 
appropriated  accounts;  and  that  is 
where  the  President  is  going  back  to 
save  another  $50  bOllon  because  he 
wante  to  Increase  defense  appropria- 
tions by  10  percent  We  simply  cannot 
go  bade  there  any  more  unless  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  programs, 
which  Is  what  the  President  suggests. 


I  think  that  if  we  do  not  adhere  any 
more  to  the  jjrindple  of  the  sacred 
cow,  we  will  be  able  to  go  to  defense, 
we  will  be  able  to  go  to  entitlements, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  make  significant 
changes,  and  we  wiU  be  able  to  accom- 
plish something.  But  if  the  President 
or  even  some  of  our  legislative  leader- 
ship, who  propose  that  we  reduce  the 
overall  level  of  expenditures  by  $40 
billion  or  $60  billion,  call  for  a  rc^irior- 
iUdng  of  the  entire  budget,  we  wiU 
never  get  anything  done  before  the 
usual  time,  which  is  September  and 
October.  And  that  will  not  be  soon 
enough  to  make  the  dramatic  impact 
required  of  these  massive  Federal  defi- 
dta 

A  flscal  conservative  like  me  ought 
to  applaud  all  these  efforts  of  people 
who  want  to  do  more  tJian  a  basic 
freece  to  save  another  $10  billion  or 
$12  bOllan.  But  if  we  go  out  and  try  to 
save  anotho-  $10  billion  or  $12  biUion 
right  now.  when  we  are  trjring  to  make 
a  major  change  m  the  directitm  of  our 
usual  budget  and  appitvriation  pat- 
tern, we  will  not  do  anything  soon 
enough  to  accomplish  any  good. 

I  should  like  people  who  think  we 
should  go  for  that  extra  $10  billion  to 
look  at  what  that  is  going  to  do  to  the 
f ann  program;  to  look,  at  what  it  is 
going  to  do  by  tearing  this  legislative 
body  apart  when  we  should  look  for 
the  programs  that  will  bring  us  to- 
gether in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  so  that 
we  do  something  dramatic,  do  some- 
thing unexpected.  We  need  to  send  a 
dramatic  signal  throutfiout  this  coun- 
try that  it  is  no  longer  business  as 
usual  here  in  Washington.  We  need 
this  so  that  intoest  rates  wfll  come 
down,  and  so  the  value  of  the  dollar 
win  come  down  and  help  our  entire 
eeooomy  in  one  fell  swoop. 

We  ought  to  be  going,  thai,  for  an 
across-the-board  freeae  that  would  ba- 
sically reafflim  decisions  that  were 
made  Just  4  numths  ago— we  are  now  4 
months  into  this  flscal  year.  I  think 
whether  those  decisions  were  riatot  or 
not  they  are  budget  policy  dedsirais 
that  were  made,  and  we  are  locked 
into  them  for  12  months.  Surely,  early 
on,  we  could  make  a  decision  that  we 
are  going  to  reaffirm  them  now;  we 
could  say.  in  effect  "Those  decisions 
that  were  made  m  September,  majrbe 
they  are  not  what  we  all  agreed  to,  but 
they  were  made.  Surely,  if  they  are 
good  for  this  12  months,  they  should 
be  good  for  another  12  m<mths,  effec- 
tive throiu^  December  30,  1986."  We 
should  do  this  Instead  of  fighting  for 
more  and  doing  It  too  late,  or  not  even 
accomplishing  it  and  not  doing  the 
dramatic  good  that  would  result  with 
an  across-the-board  freece  that  will 
reduce  the  current  services  budget  by 
about  $40  billion. 

I  believe  that  budget  battle  is  going 
to  start  next  wedL.  Senator  DoHxnci 
has  aald  that  the  hearings  are  all  done 
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and  that  we  are  going  to  start  marking 
up  next  week.  If  we  do.  It  is  at  that 
point  that  a  lot  of  decisions  on  agricul- 
ture are  going  to  be  made,  before  we 
even  get  into  the  1M5  farm  biU.  I  hope 
those  decisions  are  a  rejection  of  the 
phlloa(H>hy  from  the  White  House 
that  we  should  take  over  the  farms 
and  buy  more  arms,  particularly  when 
we  are  giving  an  unjustified  subsidy  to 
a  very  Inefficient  defense  Industry.  An 
Industry  which  In  Itself,  is  a  cause  of 
weakness  In  our  overall  defense  c^m- 
bUltles. 

If.  in  fact,  our  Industrial  infrastruc- 
ture is  not  as  strong  as  it  should  be.  if 
we  do  not  have  the  ability  to  change 
from  domestic  production  to  defense 
production  quickly,  as  we  had  to  do  in 
World  War  II.  then  we  are  weak  on 
our  defense. 

I  think  we  tend  too  often  to  measure 
our  defense  capabilities  by  the  number 
of  tanks,  planes,  and  ships  we  have, 
and  maybe  even  by  what  the  NATO 
forces  and  the  Eastern  bloc  nations 
have.  If  that  is  a  measure  of  our  de- 
fense ca^U>llity.  and  the  only  one. 
then  we  are  a  very  weak  nation. 

A  Presidential  commission.  Just  2 
weeks  ago.  issued  a  report  of  how  weak 
and  uncompetitive  we  are  compared  to 
other  economies  around  the  world. 

Ek>.  as  a  basic  premise,  with  respect 
to  a  strong  national  defense,  we  have 
to  establish  as  a  priority  principle  the 
efficient  building  up  of  our  Industrial 
Infrastructure.  That  can  only  come 
about  as  we  get  this  budget  deficit 
under  control,  as  we  get  interest  rates 
down,  as  we  get  people  back  to  work 
who  are  unemployed,  and  as  we  get 
the  value  of  the  dollar  down  so  that 
we  can  export  more,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  industrial  segment  as  welL 

Next  week,  we  will  be  into  some  of 
those  very  basic  decisions,  the  22  of  us 
on  the  Budget  Committee— not  only 
whether  or  not  there  is  going  to  be 
help  for  our  farmers  and  hope  for  our 
farmers,  but  also  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
be  consistent,  fair,  and  equitable  in 
our  allocations  of  resources  through 
the  Federal  budget,  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  take  away  from  the  most 
efficient  Industry  in  this  country,  agri- 
culture, and  give  to  the  most  ineffi- 
cient segment  of  our  Industrial  side, 
the  defense  Industry. 

Finally,  what  we  do  In  the  1985  farm 
bill  wlU  determine  for  the  longest 
term,  maybe  even  longer  than  the 
budget  decisions  this  year,  how  much 
profitability  there  will  be  in  f utive  ag- 
rlcultxire. 

But  as  we  debate— last  week  and  this 
week— on  the  farm  credit  crisis,  we  do 
not  want  people  who  do  not  come 
from  a^culture  States  to  think  we 
are  Just  concerned  about  agriculture 
and  keeping  a  few  more  fanners  farm- 
ing, as  basic  as  that  Is.  There  are  a  lot 


of  other  things  that  are  Ued  very 
closely  to  this  issue  of  allocation  of  re- 
sources: whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  mtiln*^'"  safety  nets:  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  be  fair  and  equita- 
ble as  we  approach  the  various  aspects 
of  the  budget:  and  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  throw  out  the  window  the 
principle  that  has  prevented  us  from 
achieving  massive  reform  of  our  defi- 
cits, that  principle  of  maintaining 
sacred  cows.  Those  of  us  from  agricul- 
ture States  and  who  advocate  fl-eeaing 
the  budget,  do  not  come  to  you  trying 
to  speak  out  of  both  sides  of  our 
mouth.  I  know  If  we  freeae  the  budget 
In  liMC  at  the  198S  level  some  of  this 
stuff  related  to  agriculture  programs 
is  unpredictable. 

But  It  is  my  estimate,  baaed  upon 
the  reports  that  we  have  to  put  to- 
gether for  the  budget,  that  there  will 
be  adequate  resources  in  the  agrlcul- 
t\xn  budget  to  accomplish  these  things 
that  ought  to  be  aooompllshed.  Agri- 
cultiure  is  not  coming  In  here  asking 
for  more  so  that  others  should  get 
less.  We  are  coming  In  here  and  Just 
saying  we  ought  to  be  treated  fairly 
and  equitably.  We  believe  the  alloca- 
tion of  agricultural  resources  In  the 
budget  should  not  be  transferred  to 
the  Defense  Department,  and  that  In 
seeking  a  free  market  principle  In  agrl- 
cxilture.  we  should  also  seek  those 
same  free  market  principles  In  the  de- 
fense Industry,  and  then  we  wlU  have 
ample  money  to  spend  in  agrleulture. 

Those  are  the  issues  that  face  this 
body  in  many  different  ways.  And 
they  are  going  to  be  fought  not  only 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  the  case 
of  this  farm  credit  situation.  They  are 
going  to  be  fought  In  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. They  are  going  to  be  fought  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  And  most 
Important,  they  are  going  to  be  fought 
In  the  very  private  negotiations  that 
go  on  between  our  leaderriilp  and  the 
leadership  downtown,  and  between  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  other  body.  I  hope  this 
body  will  realise  that  those  of  us  who 
have  been  calling  for  a  budget  freeze 
for  the  last  S  years  wUl  be  fair  and  eq- 
uitable when  It  comes  to  certain  as- 
pects of  the  budget  Our  activity 
should  be  looked  upon  as  protective. 
You  might  look  uimn  what  I  am 
saying  today  as  only  protecting  agri- 
cultive. 

Three  yean  ago  a  budget  f  reeae  was 
not  a  weU  respected  Idea  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  far  out.  Now  every- 
one is  talking  about  a  freese.  But  If 
the  freese  advocates  had  been  listened 
to  for  the  last  3  years,  we  would  not  be 
in  this  deep  hole  we  are  in.  this  bot- 
tomless pit  that  we  call  a  budget  defi- 
cit. 

All  that  we  are  saying  this  budget- 
ary year,  this  budget  season,  is  totally 
consistent  with  what  we  said  for  the 
last  several  years— freese  the  budget. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President 


FREEZE  FEDERAL  SPENDING 
WITHOUT  DELAY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President  the  most 
popular    budget    word    this    year    is 
I'leese. 

As  one  of  the  original  four  cospon- 
sors  of  the  original  budget  freese  last 
year,  I  should  be  pleased  about  that 
But  everyone  means  something  differ- 
ent, and  most  of  the  proposals  are  not 
really  freeaes  at  all. 

Last  year  four  Senators.  Senators 
Kassbaum.  Obasslbt.  Baucus.  and  I 
offered  what  has  since  become  known 
as  the  KOB  freese.  As  we  offered  it 
then— and  as  we  offer  It  again  this 
year— the  KOB  freese  really  freeaes 
every  Federal  program.  Budget  au- 
thority for  national  defense  would  be 
the  same  in  fiscal  year  1986  as  its  was 
In  fiscal  year  1986.  Domestic  discre- 
tionary programs  would  be  similarly 
troaen.  For  1  year,  there  would  be  no 
cost-of-living  Increases  from  any  Fed- 
eral spending  programs.  Physician  and 
hospital  fees  would  be  frown  during 
fiscal  year  1986. 

It  Is  clear  today,  as  It  was  last  year, 
that  this  Is  the  most  fair,  most  even- 
handed  approach  to  reducing  deficits 
that  Congress  could  adc^t  It  could 
also  be  adopted  with  relative  speed 
since  most  of  this  year's  other  propos- 
als start  off  from  the  KOB  freese  as  a 
base.  And  it  could  freese  deficits  for 
long  enough  to  permit  us  to  put  In 
place  further  efforts  to  reduce  deficits. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  Mr. 
President  that  as  various  Individuals 
and  groups  seek  to  reinvent  the 
wheel— that  is  to  develop  their  own 
version  of  a  freese— we  are  losing  pre- 
vious time  and  we  are  increasng  con- 
tentiCH)  and  discord. 

Of  all  the  alternative  freeses.  the 
President's  freese  plus  Is  probably  the 
best  known.  But  his  freese  calls  for 
real  growth  in  defense  of  nearly  6  per- 
cent while  at  the  same  time  freezing 
or  cutting  many  crucial  programs  such 
as  education,  child  nutrition,  health, 
and  environment  His  so-called  freese 
has  done  much  to  Increase  the  level  of 
contention  and  disagreement  over  how 
to  deal  with  this  year's  deficits. 

Most  recently,  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Oovemors'  Confer- 
ence has  proposed  what  It  terms  a 
budget  freese.  But  this  program  would 
adjust  defense  spending  for  Inflation 
but  would  not  do  so  for  other  discre- 
tionary spending  programs.  And  It 
would  take  away  an  Inflation  adjust- 
ment for  Social  Security  recipients 
and  others  while  allowing  an  inflation 
adjustment  for  defense  spending. 
While  I  admire  the  Oovemors  for 
coming  up  with  a  deficit  reduction 
program,  I  cannot  support  one  which 
deals  so  unevenly  with  Federal  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President  it  is  critical  that  we 
get  on  with  the  business  of  deficit  re- 
duction.   Last    year's    highly    touted 


downpayment  on  deficit  reduction  has 
not  even  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
rapid  upward  climb  in  the  deficit  num- 
bers. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  reestlmated  the  current  year's  def- 
icit including  off  budget  from  $183 
billion  last  August  to  $214  billion  now. 
Until  and  unless  we  take  further 
action,  the  CBO  predicts  budget  defi- 
cits at  $215  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986 
climbing  dramaUcaUy  to  $296  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1990.  There  seems  to  be 
no  real  possibility  of  stopping  this 
upward  surge  unless  we  adopt  a  real 
budget  freeze  like  the  KOB  freese. 

This  country  is  presently  enjoying  a 
period  of  almost  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth.  Last  year  the  gross  na- 
tional product  grew  at  a  rate  of  6.9 
percent— the  highest  growth  rate  since 
1951.  Inflation  is  low,  running  at  only 
about  4  percent.  Our  goal  must  be  to 
continue  this  economic  growth 
through  the  remainder  of  the  decade, 
creating  millions  more  Jobs  and  im- 
proving our  foreign  trade  perform- 
ance. 

To  assure  continued  economic 
'  growth,  we  must  begin  now  to  reduce 
deficits  and  the  drain  that  they  place 
on  our  economy.  Interest  rates  are  by 
no  means  low  in  relation  to  a  4-percent 
Inflation  rate.  We  must  be  concerned 
that  deficits  may  begin  to  push  them 
even  higher,  cutting  off  business  activ- 
ity. And  high  interest  rates  also 
threaten  to  continue  the  strong  dollar, 
with  trade  deficits  In  excess  of  $100 
billion  and  declining  U.S.  exports. 

Despite  our  strong  economic  growth, 
it  is  now  clear  from  CBO's  deficit  pro- 
jections—and for  that  matter  those  of 
the  Office  of  BCanagement  and  Budget 
also— that  economic  growth  is  not,  by 
itself,  going  to  eliminate  the  deficit 
problem.  We  do  not  have  deficits  be- 
cause economic  growth  is  low.  We 
have  them  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  more  than  it  is 
taking  in.  That  is  the  problem  that 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  That  is  what  is 
pushing  Federal  Interest  payments 
over  $200  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  That  is  what  will  send  the  na- 
tional debt  to  $3.5  trillion  in  that  same 
time  period. 

Mr.  President  I  think  we  can  all 
regret  now  that  Congress  did  not 
adopt  the  KOB  freeze  last  year  when 
Senator  KASsnAtnt,  Osassuct, 
Baucus,  and  I  offered  it  in  May.  Had  it 
done  so.  Congress  could  now  be  devot- 
ing its  time  to  the  next  stages  of  a  def- 
icit reduction  package. 

Then  you  will  remember.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  did  adopt  a  proposal 
in  September  that  would  have  re- 
quired a  vote  on  the  KOB  freeze  in 
1985.  Unfortunately  the  House  did  not 
accept  this  proposal. 

But  we  must  not  make  this  mistake 
again.  We  must  not  continue  to  post- 
pone p(/sitive  action  on  deficits  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  yet  find  some 
simple  and  painless  method  of  reduc- 
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Ing  deficits.  There  Is  no  such  thing. 
Mr.  President  although  I  believe  our 
freeze  comes  as  dose  as  anything  can. 

The  budget  freese  that  I  propose  Is 
clear,  sbnple,  snd  easily  understood.  It 
treats  all  groups  alike.  Equally  Impor- 
tant It  is.  I  believe  generally  accepted 
by  most  beneficiaries  of  Federal  pro- 
grams as  being  fair.  It  wiU  stop  the 
growth  of  deficits.  And  perhaps  most 
important,  it  Is  probably  the  most  that 
can  be  achieved  this  year  in  terms  of 
spending  reductions.  The  longer  we 
seek  to  refine  it  to  add  to  It  or  sub- 
tract from  it  the  less  likely  It  is  that 
we  can  achieve  any  meaningful  deficit 
reduction  this  srear. 

Congress  is  late  In  dealing  with  defi- 
cits. It  is  late  In  acting  on  a  freese. 
The  task  was  easier  last  year  and  the 
deficit  reducticm  would  have  been 
greater.  But  we  are  where  we  are.  and 
the  KOB  freese  Is  still  the  best  hope 
for  a  strong  eocmomlc  future.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  the  Soiate  take  acUtm 
soon. 


THE  ADMINISTRAIION'S 
PROPOSED  SUOAR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  INOUTE.  Mr.  President  In  the 
midst  of  our  debate  last  week  on  how 
best  to  address  the  farm  debt  crisis.  I 
was  shocked  and  dismayed  on  Friday 
to  read  the  administration's  formal 
proposal  for  the  1985  farm  bUL 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  and  the 
State  of  HawaU  is  UUe  IX  of  S.  501. 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1985.  This  title  proposes  an  overnight 
reduction  in  cmnmodity  loans  for 
sugar  from  18  cents  a  pound  in  crop 
year  1985  to  12  cents  In  1986.  Com- 
bined with  a  direct  payment  program 
that  declines  to  12  cents  a  pound  In 
1990.  the  $200,000  cap  on  nonrecourse 
loans  to  producers  and  the  $30,000  cap 
on  direct  pajrments  to  individual  grow- 
ers in  1986,  the  administration's  pro- 
posed sugar  program  would  veil  the 
demise  of  Hawaii's  sugar  Industry. 
Based  on  omversatlons  with  my  col- 
leagues from  other  sugar-producing 
States.  It  would  mean  the  end  of  sugar 
production  In  15  other  States,  as  well 
as  bringing  to  an  end  an  Industry  that 
has  served  the  national  interest  for 
over  200  years.  We  can  only  guess  at 
the  cost  of  the  ensuing  social  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  but  States  like 
Hawaii  would  feel  the  impact  Immedi- 
ately as  26,000  people  would  lose  their 
Jobs,  unemployment  would  double  to 
12  percent  800,000  acres  of  land  would 
fall  idle,  and  the  State  would  lose  10 
percent  of  its  general  fuiul  revenues. 

Mr.  President  I  for  one  find  unac- 
ceptable the  administration's  notion 
that  we  shotild  sacrifice  American 
farmers  on  the  altar  of  free  trade 
when  other  countries  provide  massive 
support  and  export  subsidies  to  their 
own  producers.  There  are  many  good 
reasons  for  saving  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  and  one  is  elaborated  in  an 


Ampersand  article  by  Mr.  Gregg 
Ferry,  to  wit,  the  sugar  program  oper- 
ates at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
At  a  time  when  some  Oovenmient  pro- 
grams are  greatly  increasing  the  defi- 
cit the  sugar  program  is  not  diverting 
a  single  penny  from  the  revenues  gen- 
erated by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President  I  wUl  be  speaking  fur- 
ther on  the  need  to  preserve  a  viable 
sugar  Industry  both  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  in  committee.  Today, 
however,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  Perry  be  print- 
ed In  the  RaooBD  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  look  forward  to 
disnisslng  this  issue  and  the  other 
commodity  programs  with  my  col- 
leagues In  order  to  ensure  that  Con- 
gress has  the  chance  to  work  its  will 
on  the  question  of  what  the  future 
holds  for  American  farmers. 

There  being  no  obJecUtm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

AaoniBi  Cuncu.  SsASOir  roa  SiNMa 
(By  Oress  Perry) 

On  December  1«.  1981.  tbe  VS.  Hoow  of 
RgpraMnUtlw  voted  by  tbe  cUff-banser 
margin  of  206  to  aos  to  indode  sugar  with 
otber  commorttUrs  in  protective  Ifigisl'tinn 
known  as  the  Acrieultuic  and  Food  Act  of 
1901— more  commonly  called  the  Fum  Act 

For  Hawaii's  susar  leaden,  this  action 
contained  some  good  news  and  some  bad 
news.  The  sood  news  was  that  after  a  chaot- 
ic hiatus  of  seven  years,  susar  again  was 
part  of  a  multi-year  federal  support  pro- 
gram. The  bad  news  was  that  the  support 
level  provided  was  several  oenU  a  pound  leas 
than  hoped  for,  and  in  fSet  bdow  the  in- 
dustry's average  cost  of  productlan. 

Purtheimore.  there  remained  the  pomtbO- 
ity  that  the  act  mi«ht  be  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  who  then  as  now  had  Itttle  en- 
thusiaam  few  farm  support  programs.  But 
on  December  22,  the  President  signed  the 
bill  taito  law.  and  a  new  epodi  In  the  turbu- 
lent history  of  the  domestic  susar  industry 


The  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1961  wfU 
expire  officially  in  1966,  althouaH  Its  sugar 
support  provlsiaaB  are  to  continue  through 
the  crop  year  endlns  September  SO.  1986.  A 
new  Fum  Act  is  scheduled  to  be  enacted  in 
1965. 

For  Hawaii,  where  the  sugar  industry  pro- 
vides 10  pooent  of  general  fund  tax  reve- 
nues, created  (directly  and  indirectly)  26,006 
Jobs,  and  where  there  are  not  viataie  altema' 
tive  crops  for  most  of  the  188.000  acres  to 
sugarcane,  the  pressins  questtens  are:  wm 
sugar  be  induded  in  the  new  act?  And  if  so. 
at  what  level? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  presum- 
ably wQI  emene  from  the  democratic  proe- 
em  later  to  1985.  Ae  the  year  begins,  forces 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue  are  smisiiin  their 
positions,  preparing  their  arguments,  to 
short,  girding  for  the  fray.  Whatever  the 
outcome  to  Washington  this  year,  it  wiU 
affect  people  throughout  the  state  of 
Hawaii  for  years  to  come. 

For  centuries  sugar  has  been  the  most  po- 
Utidaed  of  a«i«wm«hm»«,  prtoiarHy  because 
it  was  and  is  a  highly  prised  food  not  readily 
available  to  all  major  popuIatiOQ  areas.  Na- 
tional governments  accordingly  have  toter- 
vened  to  assure  supplies  by  f ostertog  domes- 
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tic  production  and  makinc  import  acree- 
menta  with  producing  nationa. 

This  heavy  Kovemment  involvement 
makes  "sugar  prices  .  .  .  among  the  most 
unsUble  in  international  trade."  according 
to  a  recent  pubUcation  of  the  U^.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.'  which  continues, 
"much  of  the  price  Instability  results  from 
the  fact  that  a  relaUvely  smaU  share  of  the 
world  sugar  production  is  freely  traded  in 
international  markets.  More  than  70  per- 
cent of  world  production  is  consumed  in  the 
producing  countries,  usually  at  govemment- 
set  prices.  If  bilateral  long-term  agreemenU 
and  the  VS,  import  quoU  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, only  10  percent  is  available  to  be 
traded  in  the  world  'free'  market" 

RIBTOKT  OP  aaOUlATIOIIS 

In  such  a  world  it  is  not  surprising  that 
American  govenunents  have  actively  regu- 
lated the  sugar  trade  since  colonial  times.  In 
the  early  decades  of  the  republic,  sugar  leg- 
islation involved  imposing  tariffs  on  import- 
ed sugar  to  raise  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  federal  government  As  the  nation  ex- 
panded westward  in  the  l»th  century,  and 
new  cane  and  beet  lands  were  placed  in  cul- 
tivation, the  nature  of  the  government's 
Intervention  changed  from  raising  revenues 
to  protecting  the  domestic  industry.  Prom 
the  landmark  McKinley  Bill  of  IMO  until 
today,  this  has  been  the  thrust  of  federal 
sugar  legislation. 

For  the  40  years  between  1934  and  1974.  a 
series  of  laws  known  as  the  Sugar  Act  pro- 
vided the  necessary  protection  whUe  assur- 
ing adequate  supplies  for  a  nation  that  pro- 
duced only  about  half  the  sugar  it  consumed 
during  that  period  (and  today  produces 
about  two-thirds  of  iU  needs).  The  Sugar 
Act  kept  market  prices  in  a  target  range  by 
adjusting  import  quotas  to  correspond  with 
market  demand.  It  did  not  use  subsidies 
from  the  treasury  but  relied  on  users  of 
sugar  to  pay  a  price  that  would  enable  do- 
mestic producers  to  cover  their  costs  and 
earn  a  modest  profit  on  their  investments. 
Many  observers  consider  the  various  renew- 
als of  the  Sugar  Act  to  be  the  most  equita- 
ble and  efficient  agricultural  legislative  pro- 
gram in  VJB.  history. 

The  death  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1974  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
and  of  course  to  Hawaii.  It  ushered  in  a 
period  of  doubt  and  instability  that  lasted 
until  the  Farm  Act  of  1981  became  fully  ef- 
fective midway  through  1983. 

While  not  as  generous  or  consistent  as  the 
Sugar  Act  the  sugar  provisions  of  the  Farm 
Act  of  1981  have  provided  similar  stability 
for  the  indxistry.  In  the  period  between  the 
end  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1974  and  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Farm  Act  in  1982.  world 
and  domestic  sugar  prices  hit  record  highs 
in  two  years  (1974  and  1980)  but  were  weU 
below  real  production  costs  of  any  produc- 
ing region  in  most  of  the  other  years.  It  was 
a  feast  or  famine  period  for  n.8.  producers 
that  many  believe  would  have  been 
smoothed  out  considerably  both  for  con- 
sumers and  producers  had  the  Sugar  Act 
continued,  or  had  sugar  been  included  In 
the  Farm  Act 

But  as  the  USDA  summed  it  up.*  "the 
focus  and  outcome  of  sugar  policy  debates 


began  to  change  in  the  mid-1970s.  Consum- 
ers and  Congress  began  to  question  whether 
the  sugar  program  was  serving  their  inter- 
ests." This  change,  among  other  questions, 
underlay  the  defeat  of  the  Sugar  Act  in 
1974  and  will  continue  as  the  Farm  Act  of 
1985  is  debated. 

PAUf  ACT  BBiaTS 

As  the  argumenu  begin,  it  is  reasonable  to 
ask  how  the  interested  parties  have  fared 
under  the  sugar  program  embodied  in  the 
Farm  Act  of  1981.  The  test  of  any  such  pro- 
gram is:  Did  it  provide  adequate  supplies  for 
consumers  at  fair  prices?  Supplies  have  not 
been  a  problem  in  the  1981-8S  period— for 
the  most  part  a  period  of  world  surplus  and 
declining  VS.  consumption  of  sugar.  So 
what  about  price7  To  begin  with,  prices 
were  relatively  stable  both  at  the  producer 
(raw  sugar)  level  and  at  the  consumer  (re- 
fined sugar)  market  As  Table  I  shows,  do- 
mesUc  raw  sugar  prices,  the  level  of  most 
concern  to  Hawaiian  producers.  Increased 
from  19.73  cenU  a  pound  In  1961.  the  year 
before  the  Act  took  effect  to  an  eatlmated 
31.75  cenU  in  1984,  a  gain  of  about  10  per- 
cent over  three  years.  Consumer  list  prices 
fell  9  percent  over  the  same  three  yean. 

TABU  l.-VAinOUS  SUGM  PRICES 
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Domestic  producers  have  not  done  w<d]  at 
these  price  levels.  Since  1980.  five  UjB.  sugar 
processors  have  gone  out  of  buslncH.  Few 
reported  adequate  levels  of  profitability.  In 
Hawaii,  one  plantation  went  out  of  buataMas 
(Puna  Sugar  Company  In  1964)  and  the 
record  of  profltabiUty  improved  fnxn  the 
disastrous  level  of  1981  when  vnty  planta- 
tion in  the  state  lo«t  moMy.  In  19*a.  three 
of  the  14  planUtions  moved  back  Into  the 
black.  In  1983.  six  of  14  were  profitable. 
WhUe  the  final  resulta  for  1984  are  not  yet 
In.  it  appears  there  will  be  little  change 
from  1983.  Most  of  the  Improvement  In 
profitability  of  Hawaiian  plantations  has 
come  from  cost-reduction  efforts  and  pro- 
ductivity gains  rather  than  Cram  prtoe  Im- 
provement As  Table  n  siiows,  average  pro- 
ductkm  ooste  of  the  Hawaiian  Industry  fell 
from  8391  a  ton  In  1881  to  $378  In  1983.  Tlie 
1984  total  is  not  yet  available  but  is  assumed 
to  be  modestly  higher  than  in  1983.  Hawai- 
ian planUtions  set  all-time  productivity 
records  of  11.35  tons  sugar  per  acre  in  1963 
and  an  estimated  11J7  in  1984.  No  other 
area  of  the  world  can  match  this  level  of 
productivity. 

TABU  N.-NAWAMN  SUGAR 
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So  for  the  Hawaiian  producers,  the  Ftom 
Act  has  not  been  a  panacea— more  like  a 
tourniquet  It  prevented  a  potentially  disas- 
trous price  collapse.  It  has  enabled  a  few 
plantations  to  achieve  modest  levels  of  prof- 
ltabiUty and  restricted  the  siie  of  losses  at 
others.  It  could  not  prevent  the  demise  of 
Puna  Sugar. 

"Limited  as  it  has  been,  the  Farm  Act  is 
our  best  bet  for  the  future."  says  Robert  H. 
Hughes,  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  "Our  plantations  need 
the  stability  of  a  long-term  federal  program 
provides.  We  hope  sugar  will  again  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Fum  Act  and  are  lobbying  as 
aggrssslvely  as  we  can  to  that  end.  But  we 
also  hope  that  a  more  realistic  support  level 
can  be  established  in  the  1985  act  Sugar 
had  the  lowest  support  level  of  any  com- 
modity in  the  1961  act-lnitlaUy  70.87  per- 
cent of  parity  compared  with  an  average  of 
93.04  percent  of  parity  for  wheat  com. 
cotton,  rice  and  soybeans.  That  is  a  major 
difference." 

Ftom  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer, 
X3A.  retail  sugar  prices  actually  declined  be- 
tween 1981  and  1984.  But  the  anU-sugar  In- 
dustry partisans  who  opposed  sugar  sup- 
ports in  1974  and  1981  wiU  take  a  different 
view  of  price  fairness.  They  will  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  "world"  price  for  raw 
sugar  in  1964  was  5.41  cents  a  pound,  com- 
pared with  the  domestic  price  of  31.75  cents. 
That  seems  to  be  a  shocking  difference  and 
leads  the  uninformed  to  ask  why  XJA.  con- 
sumers shouldn't  be  allowed  to  buy  their 
sugar  from  this  low-cost  world  marlwt  in- 
stead of  our  expensive  domestic  producers. 
This  simplistic  argument  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  "world"  price  Is  the  residual  price 
at  which  sugar  uncommitted  to  the  nation 
of  origin  or  by  bilateral  agreement  is  sold. 
As  pointed  out  earlier.  It  repreeenU  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  sugar  sold  In  the 
world.  The  "world"  price  In  1964  also  is  well 
below  the  real  production  cost  of  any  pro- 
ducer In  the  world  and  thus  represents  the 
dumping  of  excess  sugar  by  subsidiaed  pro- 
ducers. 

Suppose  the  VS.  did  discontinue  support- 
ing domestic  sugar  prices  and  allowed  for- 
eign sugar  to  l)e  imported  without  any  re- 
strictions such  as  tariffs,  duties  or  quotas; 
what  might  be  the  result? 

"In  all  likelihood,  such  a  course  would  de- 
stroy most  of  the  domestic  sugar  producers 
within  a  few  years."  says  HSPA's  Hughes. 
"No  VA.  producer  can  compete  for  long 
with  subsidiaed  foreign  sugar  sold  at  recent 
price  levels.  But  if  most  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  Unite  SUtes  suddenly  disap- 
peared, there  would  no  longer  be  a  major 
world  surplus,  and  the  residual  "worid*  price 
undoubtedly  would  rise  as  It  did  In  1974  and 
1980.  The  American  coneiimer  would  soon 
be  stuck  with  much  higher  prices  and  for 
the  first  time  In  history  would  be  totally  de- 
pendent on  foreign  imports.  Meanwhile  the 
cane  sugar  producing  areas  of  the  VS. 
would  suffer  serious  ecooomic  damage  and 
rising  unemployment  The  beet  areas  also 
would  be  hurt  but  since  beet  farmers  can 
move  rapidly  to  other  crops,  the  damage 
would  be  less  than  In  the  cane  areas. 

"The  gap  between  the  'world'  price  and 
the  domestic  price  is  a  mythical  bogeyman 
trotted  out  by  the  refiners  of  foreign  cane 
to  attract  consumer  groups  and  sugar  users 
to  vote  against  support  for  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. It  is  the  producers'  task  to  dispeU 
this  myth  and  explain  the  long-term  value 


of  preserving  a  stable  and  efficient  domestic 
sugar  industry." 

PIDBUaDCnCIT 

In  1985.  the  federal  deficit  will  be  a  major 
element  in  any  legislation  involving  expend- 
itures of  pubUc  money.  The  Reagan  admln- 
istraUon  has  already  let  it  be  known  that  it 
hopes  to  reduce  soaring  outlays  for  farm 
subsidies.  The  WaU  Street  Journal  recenUy 
reported  that  federal  farm  subsidies  rose 
from  $2.7  billion  in  fiscal  1980  to  $19  billion 
in  1983.  or  more  like  $29  billion  if  you  in- 
clude the  nearly  $10  billion  price  of  the  1983 
payment-in-klnd  (PIK)  program. 

In  this  environment  the  modest  sugar 
support  program  of  the  Farm  Act  would 
seem  to  have  an  advantage.  It  involves  no 
subsidies— no  payments  of  taxpayers  money 
to  sugar  growers.  Thus  it  sdds  nothing  to 
the  deficit  In  fact  it  even  contributes  mod- 
estly to  the  VS.  Tressury  through  the 
duties  and  fees  collected  on  imported  sugar. 

Tet  any  heavy  attack  on  government  sup- 
ports for  agriculture  might  well  rub  off  on 
sugar,  already  low  man  on  the  agricultural 
totem  pole,  even  though  supporting  sugar 
costs  the  treasury  nothing.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion, fundamental  and  important  ss  it  is. 
can  easily  be  lost  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  the  legislaUve  process. 

So,  as  1985  unfolds,  BawaU's  sugar  indus- 
try, spearheaded  by  the  H8PA  and  It  newly 
elected  chairman  J.W.A.  "Doc"  Buyers  of  C. 
Brewer  and  Company,  Limited,  together 
with  other  VS.  sweetener  producers,  wiU 
press  its  case  for  a  continuation  of  sugar 
supporU  beyond  1988.  Meanwhile,  in 
Hawaii,  the  plantations  will  continue  their 
crucial  efforts  to  reduce  production  costs 
and  prove  that  they  can  survive  under  such 
a  program.  ^     ^^ 

Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
assistant  majority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  "PJJL 
lb.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
12:03  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  2 
p.m.,  whereupon,  the  Senate  recon- 
vened when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mrs.  KASsnAim]. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  dosed. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
review  that  we  do  have  a  recess  period 
coming  up  at  noon  until  2  p.m.  It  is 
the  leadership's  intent  that  we  would 
recess  a  little  prior  to  that  in  order  to 
assure  that  we  deal  with  these  issues 
this  afternoon.  I  inquire  of  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  as  to  if  you  wish  to 
continue  to  discuss  any  of  your  proce- 
dural aspects,  that  is  perfectly  appro- 
priate. I  would  prefer  that  you  not  be 
presenting  to  the  desk  any  amend- 
ment or  amendment  to  amendments 
and  that  will  be  done  then  after  2 
o'clock.  Is  that  understood? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield  to  me.  as  long 
as  we  are  still  In  morning  business  and 
we  wlU  recess  at  12.  that  is  exacUy 
what  we  would  like  to  do:  that  is,  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered after  we  go  back  into  session  and 
we  are  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  snonSON.  I  yield  under  those 
circumstances.  And  that  agreement  is 
perfectly  appropriate.  Senator  Mkl- 

CBBt. 

Mr.  liCELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend. 

(By  unanimous  consent  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  at  this  point  is  printed 
later  in  the  Record  when  the  Senate 
proceeds  to  consider  S.  457.) 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  AND 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1985 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legidative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  457)  to  authoriK  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  to  alleviate  the  human 
suffering  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  remain  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wUl  state  it 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  inquire  whether 
the  unanimous  consent  entered  into 
for  calling  up  this  bill  to  be  subject  to 
amendment  for  farm  credit  allows  the 
offering  of  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  Zorinaky-Andrews  amend- 
ment. 

Bdr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President.  I 
request  that  this  inquiry  might  be  re- 
newed at  the  beginning  of  the  2:30 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection  to  the  request  for  a 
recess?  Was  the  Senator  objecting  to 
the  recess? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Madam  President,  is  it 
proper  for  me  to  make  this  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  at  this  time  before  we 
recess?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  informed  me  that 
it  is  not  in  order  to  raise  the  objection 
at  this  time  tinless  it  is  an  objection  to 
recessing.       

Mr.  MELCHER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  of  the 
digtlnguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  does  he  have  an  objection  to 
my  asking  this  parliamentary  question 
at  this  point?  ^    ,^    .  , 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  problem  with  the  Influiry.  I 
am  Just  requesting  that— I  believe 
both  parties  may  still  be  Involved  In 


their  caucus.  At  least,  the  majority 
party  is.  I  earnestly  request  the  cour- 
tesy to  recess  untfl  2:30  pjn.  so  we  may 
resolve  our  business,  and  then  proceed, 
at  which  time,  he  may  proceed  with 
whatever  he  wishes  at  that  time. 

Madam  President,  if  there  is  some 
feeling  that  the  Senator  is  being  fore- 
closed in  some  way,  that  cannot  be. 
We  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  there,  indeed,  shall  be  two 
amendments  In  order  In  the  second 
degree  to  be  offered  by  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee. 
Those  things  ranain  in  place. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  there 
is  nothing  "cooking."  It  Is  a  request 
because  we  are  involved  in  a  very  seri- 
ous discussion  and  aifklng  for  an  addi- 
tional one-half  hour  to  try  to  conclude 
that  discussion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader.  With  that  assur- 
ance. I  have  no  problem  at  alL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  hope  we 
wlU  not  object  The  majority  could 
move  to  do  what  it  wishes  to  do  by 
unanimous  consent.  A  motion  would 
not  be  available.  May  I  say  the  majori- 
ty has  been  very,  very  agreeable  to 
some  of  the  requests  on  the  part  of 
the  Democrats  to  let  recesses  eictend 
for  a  UtUe  whDe  longer  while  we  were 
in  <»u(ni8. 1  hope  we  will  not  object. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p  jn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Soiate.  at  2.-04  pju..  recessed  untU  2:30 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reoon- 
vmed  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mrs.  KassbaumI. 

Mr.  '"CTMH  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleriL  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orda*  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


-MO.  10 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  10. 

The  Senate  resumed  condderation 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be  a 
second  degree  amendment.  We  have 
no  objection  to  some  discussicm  of  the 
second  degree  amendment,  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
we  have  already  discussed  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  going  to  offer. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  discussion  that  we 
had  on  the  amendment  in  morning 
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business  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  if 
discussed  at  this  mrticular  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  colloquy,  which  occurred  earli- 
er, and  ordered  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro,  follows.) 

(Mr.  DENTON  was  presiding.) 

PROPOSKD  AMKXOlfKirr  CORCEXMING 

RnrsccnniKD  fami  loam  cuAaAirms 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  while  we  are  in 
morning  business  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  that  will  be  offered 
by  myself  and  Senator  Aitdrxws  short- 
ly after  the  recess  period  is  over. 

It  is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  is  almost  identical  to  the 
pending  amendment,  the  Zorinsliy-An- 
drews  amendment. 

There  will  be  one  change.  That 
change  will  be  a  deletion  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment.  It  is  a 
deletion  that  makes  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  regulations  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  in  guaran- 
teeing a  restructured  farm  loan  that 
requires  that  a  lender  must  write  off 
principal  or  interest  as  a  prerequisite 
to  secure  a  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loan  guarantee.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  administration 
have  insisted  on  participation  by  lend- 
ers in  reducing  interest  on  principal  as 
a  condition  for  a  loan  guarantee. 

That  is  the  only  change  that  will  be 
made  in  the  substitute  going  to  that 
sort  of  a  situation,  and  that  exact  situ- 
ation. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  Zorinsky- 
Andrews  amendment  that  is  now  pend- 
ing at  the  desk  is  we  have  provided 
$100  million  in  funds  to  assist  and  to 
permit  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  buy  down  a  portion  of  the 
interest  on  restructured  loans.  We  do 
not  want  to  do  it  on  the  back  interest 
of  the  loan.  We  want  them  to  do  it  on 
the  restructured  loan  and  from  that 
moment  forward,  provided  that  the 
lender  matches  the  same  amount  of 
interest  buy-down. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have,  of 
course,  is  that  farm  debt  is  huge  and 
the  interest  rates  are  too  high.  And 
one  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  a 
restructured  loan  so  that  there  can  be 
successful  repayment  by  the  borrower 
is  to  reduce  the  interest  rates  on  that 
restructured  loan. 

As  the  Zorinsky-Andrews  amend- 
ment is  now  drafted,  there  would  be 
no  requirement  at  all  by  the  lender  in 
getting  a  loan  guarantee  on  restruc- 
tured loans.  There  would  be  no  re- 
quirement that  either  the  principal  or 
the  interest  rate  be  reduced. 

Most  of  us  think.  I  believe,  that  it  is 
much  more  practical  to  require  the 
lender  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on 
the  restructured  loan  than  to  reduce 
the  principal.  We  think  that  is  more 
practical  to  say,  "Do  not  charge  as 


high  a  rate  of  Interest  on  the  restruc- 
tured loan  as  you  are  now  charging 
and  we  will  match  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  the  exact  amount  up  to  2 
percent  that  you  are  wlUlng  to  reduce 
that  interest  rate." 

We  think  that  makes  the  farmer's 
loan  much  more  viable,  much  more 
workable,  and  places  a  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility both  upon  the  lender  and 
the  Oovemment  to  make  sure  that  it 
works. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  heard  his  explana- 
tion of  the  second-degree  amendment 
which  he  plans  to  offer  along  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  Senator 
Ahsrkws,  after  we  come  back  Into  ses- 
sion this  afternoon.  Frcnn  what  I  un- 
derstand about  it.  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  concept.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question,  to  make  sure  I  under- 
stand. 

Under  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  are  simply  giving  the 
administration  an  additional  tool  with 
which  to  work,  an  insurance  policy  or 
a  safety  net,  to  speak,  to  make  sure 
that  the  program  that  the  administra- 
tion has  already  announced  would 
work. 

It  may  well  work  without  it,  but  it  is 
an  additional  tool  that  would  assure 
that  it  would  work. 

Let  me  see  if  I  understand  this  cor- 
rectly. 

Under  the  administration's  plan,  the 
bank,  in  order  to  qualify,  either  must 
write  down  10  percent  of  principal  or 
10  percent  of  the  interest  due  under 
the  restructured  loan,  after  it  is  re- 
structured. The  administration  has  in- 
dicated that  they  think  most  banks 
will  be  able  to  do  that.  However,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  have  analysed  that  In- 
correctly and  that  some  of  the  banks 
are  in  such  desperate  shape,  in  some 
of  the  very  small  agricultural  commu- 
nities, that  they  might  not  even  be 
able  to  write  off  the  10  percent  inter- 
est. 

Then  as  I  understand  it  under  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
the  administration  at  its  own  discre- 
tion in  writing  the  regulations  would 
be  empowered  to  use  a  matching  inter- 
est buydown  to  help  achieve  that  first 
10  percent  up  to  two  points  on  the 
Oovemment  side  and  two  points  on 
the  banker's  side.  So  that  Is  an  addi- 
tional flexible  tool  given  to  the  admin- 
istration and  they  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  write  that  regulation  that 
way  if  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Bftr.  BOREN.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
I  understand  it.  let  us  suppose  that 


the  administration's  assumptions  are 
right  and  that  they  find  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  banks  are  able  to  write 
down  this  10  percent  on  their  own  and 
we  have  a  farmer  we  are  trying  to 
help.  The  bank  writes  down  10  percent 
of  the  interest  due  on  the  restruc- 
tured. Let  us  say  that  drops  the  inter- 
est rate  from  15  percent  to  12  percent, 
to  use  an  example,  under  that  loan. 
Then  they  find  that  the  farmer  still 
cannot  show  cash  flow  of  10  percent. 
So  the  bank  can  come  back  and  say. 
"We  can  get  that  farmer's  cash  flow 
and  help  the  farmer  but  we  have  to 
drop  the  Interest  rate  to  8  percent." 

The  bank  has  already  given  up  the 
cost  of  15  to  12  and  now  under  this 
proposal  if  the  administration  chose  to 
write  the  regulations  in  this  manner, 
they  can  say  dropping  it  further  from 
12  to  8  the  Oovemment  will  pick  up  2 
points  of  that  and  the  bank  will  pick 
up  2  points. 

In  my  example  you  would  have 
dropped  it  all  the  way  from  15  down  to 
8.  5  points  of  which  the  bank  would 
have  absorbed  and  only  2  points  of 
which  the  Oovemment  would  absorb. 

You  could  have  the  program  work  in 
three  possible  ways.  It  could  woiii  ex- 
actly if  the  bank  so  took  the  option  as 
the  administration's  original  proposal 
as  we  now  have  in  the  regulations, 
simply  writing  down  10  percent  of  the 
interest  due.  get  the  90  percent  guar- 
antee, and  that  is  it. 

If  the  bank  was  unable  to  afford 
that,  the  administration  could,  in  its 
discretion,  without  a  mandate,  come  in 
and  pick  up  half  of  that  cost,  say,  to 
write  down  that  10  percent,  or  it  could 
be,  again  at  the  discretion  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  they  could,  after 
the  bank  took  the  full  10  percent,  the 
bank  absorb  that  full  cost,  provide  an 
additional  maximum  number  of  4- 
point  buydown.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  an  opportunity  and  indeed 
an  encouragement  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  use  a  broad  range  of 
flexibility  that  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Am  I  also  correct  in  as- 
suming that  under  any  of  these  op- 
tions, the  bank  itself  would  certainly 
have  to  absorb  either  all  or  a  part  of 
the  Interest  buydown?  There  is  no  way 
under  this  proposal  as  the  Senator  is 
proposing  to  modify  it  that  the  bank 
could  get  that  guarantee  without  the 
bank  itself  doing  some  of  the  sacrific- 
ing. Is  that  correct? 

&tr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  bank  or  the  PCA 
has  to  be  a  part  of  the  sacrifice  in 
order  to  help  the  restructuring  of  the 
debt. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  In 
our  negotiations  last  week  I  think  we 
made  some  very  significant  headway, 
working  together  in  a  bipartisan  way. 
to  improve  the  guarantee  program.  I 


do  believe,  and  I  do  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration, that  the  banks  have  to 
do  some  of  the  sacrificing.  It  should 
not  all  be  on  the  (Government  side.  I 
do  belie  ire  the  Senator  has  come  up 
with  a  very  excellent  proposal.  It  gives 
discretionary  authority  to  the  admin- 
istration. It  adds  another  two  or  three 
arrows  to  their  quiver,  so  to  speak, 
that  they  can  use  at  their  discretion  in 
dealing  with  this  problem.  That  would 
appear  to  me  to  either  help  the  bank 
get  the  first  10  percent  taken  care  of 
or.  if  the  administration  decided  to 
apply  it,  to  get  further  interest  reduc- 
tion beyond  that  10  percent.  Either 
way  that  is  bound  to  be  good  news  for 
the  farmer.  It  is  bound  to  allow  more 
farmers  to  be  helped.  I  think  it  is  very 
consistent  with  and  a  supplement  to 
the  program  that  was  approved  last 
week. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  DakoU  for  making 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  ISEUCBER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  previ- 
ously used  this  kind  of  an  authority 
for  an  interest  buydown.  In  reviewing 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
various  types  of  contracts,  contracts  of 
guarantee,  we  find  that  FmHA  44-7, 
dated  May  25,  1983,  has  a  parallel  type 
of  loan  guarantee  with  an  interest 
buydown  as  we  propose  in  this  modi- 
fied amendment  or  this  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  was  listening  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  proposed  amendment. 
I  do  have  some  concern  in  this  area. 

To  preface  my  question  so  that  the 
Senator  knows  what  I  want  to  ask,  it  is 
built  around  this  idea  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  as  I  understand  it. 
would  do  away  with  that  section  of  the 
Zorinsky  amendment  that  would  say 
that  the  lenders  do  not  have  to  write 
down  10  percent  of  the  principal  or 
the  equivalent  in  interest  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  90  percent  guarantee; 
that  the  proposed  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  propos- 
ing would  take  that  section  out.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  ISEUCBER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. By  taking  that  out.  it  would  leave 
in  place  the  regulations.  It  would  not 
nullify  the  regulations  that  are  now  in 
effect  that  say  the  lender  would  have 
to  write  off  part  of  the  interest  as 
much  as  10  percent.  However.  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  what  is  differ- 
ent is  that  the  $100  million  for  match- 
ing the  interest  rate  buydown  as  pro- 
vided in  this  package  is  provided  in  the 
pending  amendment.  It  would  still  be 


provided  in  the  substitute  amendment. 
It  gives  a  great  deal  of  flexibility. 

Really,  it  is  a  different  situation 
which  the  administration  would  be  in 
when  they  drew  up  their  regulations.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  to 
modify  their  regulations  to  make  clear 
how  they  are  going  to  use  the  $100 
million.  My  suggestion  is  that  they  use 
it  in  interest  buydown  on  a  1-percent 
matching  basis  up  to  a  cap  of  2  per- 
cent of  participation  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  In  other  words,  the 
lender  could  go  down  as  much  as  he 
wanted  to  in  reducing  the  interest 
rate,  but  the  Oovemment  would  par- 
ticipate up  to  2  percent  in  the  buy- 
down  of  the  interest  rate,  to  match  up 
to  2  percent  of  what  the  lender  buys 
down  or  reduces  the  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  my  colleague  would 
yield  further  for  another  question 

Mr.  MELC^HER.  Tes,  I  do  indeed. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Then,  in  other  words, 
under  existing  law  and  regulations, 
with  the  provision  that  is  already  in 
the  Zorinsky  amendment  as  offered 
that  provides  for  a  cooperative  sharing 
between  the  Oovemment  and  the 
lenders  to  buydown  some  of  the  inter- 
est—and  I   guess    it   is   on   a   50-50 


Mr.  lifELCHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  As  long  as  that  sec- 
tion is  left  in  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment, the  department  could,  if  it 
wanted  to.  take  the  $100  million  that 
we  have  authorized,  apply  that  to  an 
interest  buydown  right  at  the  top  so  as 
to  cover  the  10-percent  writedown.  In 
other  words,  could  a  lender  come  in 
and  say,  "OK,  we  have  to  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  10  percent  writedown 
in  the  principal.  In  order  to  do  that, 
we  would  propose  that  we  buydown 
the  first  2  percent  and  then  the  Oov- 
emment would  Join  us  in  bujring  down 
another  2  percent  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  also  contribute  one- 
half  of  the  remainder  of  the  10  per- 
cent writedown?"  Could  the  depart- 
ment do  that  under  the  provision  that 
would  remain  in  the  Zorinsky  bill? 

Mr.  MELCHE31.  The  department 
can  absolutely  do  that.  I  would  en- 
courage the  department  to  redraft 
their  regulations  to  do  that  Immedi- 
ately subject  to  approval— remember 
this:  they  still  have  the  obligation  of 
^proving  the  restructured  debt  we 
will  pay  out  before  they  make  the  loan 
guarantee. 

yit.  HARKIN.  So  the  answer  to  my 
question  is  that.  yes.  the  department 
can  write  the  regulations  so  as  to  have 
the  Oovemment  come  In  and  help  the 
lender  write  down  the  first  portion  of 
that  10  percent  requirement  under 
current  regulations.  They  could  do 
that.  Is  that  correct? 

BCr.  MELCHER.  Absolutely  correct. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator phrased  it  in  the  first  question 
was  absolutely  right  on  target,  in  my 


Judgment,  because  he  mentioned  inter- 
est rates,  which  I  think  is  the  most 
practical  way  to  i4>ply  this  buydown. 

Bir.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  remarks.  The 
proceedings  continued,  as  follows,  with 
Mrs.  Kasscbaum  with  the  chair) 

AlIXin«IIKIIT  MO.  1 1 

Mr.  MELCHER.  BCadam  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mkl- 
CRsa]  for  himself  and  Blr.  Amskkws  and  Mr. 
EzoM  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  11. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  II— EMERGKNCnr  FARM  CREDIT 
ASSISTANCE 

SBOKTTITU 

Sk.  201.  This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emersency  Farm  Credit  Assistance  Act  of 
1985". 

mromos  amd  obclabatiom  op  pouct 

Sac  302.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  most  basic 
industry,  and  its  associated  production, 
processing,  and  marlieting  sectors,  together, 
provide  more  jobs  than  any  other  single  in- 
dustry; 

(2)  I7nited  States  agriculture  is  the  world's 
most  productive  and  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter, 

(3)  United  States  agricultural  producers 
are  the  basic  element  in  the  food  and  fibo- 
system  and  their  ability  to  make  a  profit 
and  meet  their  financial  obligations  is  criti- 
cal to  their  remaining  in  busineas; 

(4)  technological  developments  have 
gi^ly  increased  the  capital  requiremenU 
of  agricultural  production; 

(5)  agricultural-related  debt  has  risen 
from  approximately  $50,000,000,000  in  1970 
to  approximately  $215,000,000,000  in  19M: 

(6)  a  general  decline  in  the  flnanrtal  con- 
ditioo  of  produoetB.  as  evklenoed  by  in- 
creases in  the  average  debt-to  awrt  ratio 
and  debt-to-equity  ratio,  threatens  theabOl- 
ty  of  many  producers  to  obtain  the  credit 
needed  to  continue  their  operattoos; 

(7)  it  is  essential  that  producers  be  able  to 
obtain  adequate  credit  at  interest  rates  con- 
ducive to  debt  servicing  and  proftt  making: 
and 

(8)  the  foundation  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural system  will  be  adversely  affected  if 
produoera  are  unable  to  obtain  a  return  on 
their  investment  that  enables  them  to  serv- 
ice their  debt  and  continue  their  operations. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  assist  United  States  agricul- 
tural pitNluoeTS  in  obtaining  adequate  credit 
at  interest  rates  conducive  to  debt  aervldng 
and  profit  making  so  as  to  ensure  the 
Nation  of  an  adequate  and  dependable 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 
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mnovsMBm  in  tbb  raocnsiMo  or  attuca- 
noira  FOB  FAMins  homb  AommarmATioii 
UMn 
8k.  303.  (a)  Concren  finds  that— 

(1)  penlitently  low  fann  Income  (due  In 
part  to  weak  export  demand).  hl(h  Interest 
rates,  and  declining  farmland  values  have 
created  severe  financial  stress  for  many 
farmers: 

(2)  many  financially-stressed  farmers  have 
turned  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion for  assistance  (including  insured  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  deferral  of  loan  payments, 
and  restructuring  of  debt)  in  coping  with 
their  credit-related  problems;  and 

(3)  it  is  essential  for  the  national  welfare 
that  farmers'  requests  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  assistance  be  processed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  especially  In 
light  of  the  need  of  many  farmers  to  resolve 
their  credit  problems  in  a  timely  manner  to 
be  able  to  plant  and  culUvate  the  1985 
crops. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  im- 
mediately take  steps— using  authorities  of 
Uw  provided  to  the  Secretary,  including  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
employment  procedures  used  in  connection 
with  the  emergency  disaster  loan  program- 
to  make  personnel  and  other  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  available  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  process  applications  from  farmers 
for  assistance  expeditiously  and  in  a  timely 
manner  with  respect  to  farm  operations  re- 
lating to  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the 
19S5  crops.  In  this  connection,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shall  assign  personnel 
to  work  overtime,  including  weekends  and 
nights,  to  process  loans  and  loan  applica- 
tions where  necessary  to  meet  the  process- 
ing time  schedules  set  by  Congress  or  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  hire  additional  temporary  em- 
ployees (In  addition  to  those  authorised  to 
be  hired  on  February  19. 1985)  to  meet  proc- 
entng  schedules,  and  shall  assign  such  tem- 
porary employees  to  States  (other  than 
those  receiving  temporary  employees  under 
the  February  19.  1985.  authoriaOion)  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  unproc- 
essed applications  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  UUe. 

coonaATivK  nrrKaxsr  BTrr-oowM  ntooHAM 

Sk.  2(M.  Effective  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  September  30. 1986,  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  350  as  follows: 
"coorauTivs  mrsaxsT  soy-dowm  pboohaii 

"8k.  350.  (a)  To  assist  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers whose  debts  are  restructured  by  com- 
mercial or  cooperative  lenders,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  program  to  reduce,  for 
one  or  more  years,  the  commercial  or  coop- 
erative Interest  rate  that  a  borrower  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  pay. 

"(b)  Lenders  agreeing  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est rate  they  would  otherwise  charge  bor- 
rowers would  be  eligible  to  receive  interest 
reduction  payments  from  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c>  To  receive  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ments from  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion, lenders  must  agree  to  reduce  the  bor- 
rower's interest  rate  by  an  amount  that  is 
equal  to.  and  in  addition  to,  such  interest  re- 
duction payments. 

"(d)  The  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  309  of  this 


Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  Imple- 
n.  >nting  this  section. 

"(e)  The  total  amount  of  funds  used  by 
the  Secretary  in  making  paymenU  under 
this  secUon  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000.". 

AMtinOllAL  LOAll  OUASAIRB  AOnKNUTT 

Sk.  306.  Section  S48  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  amounts  hereto- 
fore authoriied  by  law  for  loan  guarantees 
under  this  Act  In  fiscal  year  19M,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  be  guaranteed 
under  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  $1450.000,000  for  loans  under  the 
debt  adjustment  program  (or  guaranteed 
operating  and  farm  ownership  loans  estab- 
lished under  section  339  of  this  title  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1984.  as  revised  and  Inrliirttng  the 
changes  set  out  in  the  Buieigeucy  Farm 
Credit  Assistance  Act  of  198$,  in  1988.". 


8k.  308.  The  OonaoUdatad  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  seettOD  $49 
as  follows: 

"Sk.  349.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)  In  implementing  the  debt  adustment 
program  for  guaranteed  operating  and  farm 
ownership  loans  established  under  section 
339  of  this  title  on  October  19,  1984.  as  re- 
vised, the  Secretary— 

"(1)  shall  provide  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  a  cash  flow  for  a  borrower's 
operation  that  shows  that  anticipated  cash 
Inflows  during  a  year  are  100  per  centum  of 
the  year's  anticipated  caah  outflows  will  be 
considered  a  poaittve  caah  flow*,  and 

"(3)  shall  make  guarantees  available  for 
up  to  90  per  centimi  of  the  principal  and  In- 
terest Indebtedness  on  each  loan  guaranteed 
under  the  profram. 

"(b)  In  Implementing  the  i^vgram  for  spe- 
cial set-asldes  of  a  portlan  of  the  Indebted- 
neas  under  Fknners  Home  Admlnistimtloo 
farmer  program  loaaa  estabUsbed  under  aee- 
Uon  339  of  this  Utie  on  October  19,  1984. 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  protram.  If  a  (arm  and 
home  plan  for  the  typical  year  shofws  a  bal- 
ance available  of  100  per  rentjim  of  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  all  the  year^  debU 
due.  Including  tax  liability,  the  borrower 
will  be  eomldered  to  have  a  poaitlre  cash- 
flow projection.  However.  IndMdual  bor- 
rowers may  elect  to  base  their  applications 
for  aaistanoe  on  a  eaah-flow  projection  o( 
110  percent" 


cAunow  Am  aasTBAim  at 
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Sac.  307.  (a)  Ooogrcas  finds  that— 
(1)  high  agricultural  production  eosts,  low 
prices  for  some  f<immortlt.les.  and  declining 
farmland  values  have  oombined  to  greatly 
reduce  the  income  o'  many  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  to  subject  these  producers, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  to  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  and.  In  many  caass.  to  tem- 
porarily Impair  the  ability  of  such  ^wlucers 
to  meet  loan  repayment  schedules  In  a 
timely  fashion; 

(3)  a  policy  of  adverM  classification  of  ag- 
ricultural loans— that  Is.  designating  such 
loans  as  problem  loans— by  Federal  bank  ex- 
aminers under  these  dreumstanoes  could 
trigger  a  wave  of  a  wave  of  farm  foreclo- 
sures and  similar  actions  that  would  depress 
land  values  and  the  value  of  agricultural  fa- 
cilities and  equipment;  and 


(3)  liquidations  of  agricultural  assets  on  a 
broad  scale  would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  farmers  and  the  banking  industry,  and 
on  rural  United  States  In  general. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  guard  against  Improper  and  un- 
timely liquidations  of  agricultural  assets, 
the  Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  shall 
ensure  that  examiners.  In  carrying  out  their 
duties,  exercise  caution  and  restraint  in 
making  adverse  classifications  with  respect 
to  agricultural  loans.  Examiners  shall  give 
due  consideration  not  only  to  the  current 
cash-flow  of  agricultural  borrowers  under  fi- 
nancial stress,  but  also  to  factors  such  as 
loan  collateral  and  ultimate  reiwyment  abil- 
ity. Further,  regulatory  agencies  shall  con- 
tinue this  policy  for  so  long  as  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  economy  and  the  effects 
of  natural  disasters  temporarily  impair  the 
ability  of  agricultural  borrowers  to  meet 
scheduled  loans  repayments. 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Chalnnan  of  the 
Board  of  DIreetors  for  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Ooveraors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tions they  have  taken  to  Implement  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Federal  and  State  financial  regulatory 
agencies  shall  ensure  that  examiners,  in  car- 
rying out  their  duties,  retrain  from  making 
adverse  rlassifirstkms  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural loans  that  are  restm^ured  under 
the  debt  adjustment  program  eatablishert 
under  section  339  of  the  Consolidated  Ftem 
and  Rural  Development  Act  on  October  19. 
1984.  as  revised  and  Inrhidlng  the  changes 
set  out  in  this  UUe. 

PBOiacnoa  or  rABM  caB>tT  srsim 

SOaaOWSB  CATITAI. 

Sk.  303  (a)  The  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstrsr 
tion  shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  the 
need  for  establishment  of  a  fund  to  be  used 
to  insure  System  InsUtutkms  against  losses 
on  loans  or  for  any  other  purpose  that 
would  assist  In  stahlllilng  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Fsrm  Credit  System  provide 
for  the  protection  of  borrower  capital.  In 
conducting  the  study,  the  Fum  Credit  Ad- 
ministration shaD  consider  the  advisability 
of  using  the  revolving  funds  provided  for  in 
section  4.1  of  the  Fum  Credit  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  startup  capital  (or  any  Inauranoe 
fund  and  estimate  the  amount  and  level  of 
future  assessments  for  System  InsUtuUons 
that  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  long- 
term  Uquldlty  of  such  an  Insurance  fund. 

(b)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
submit  a  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  sUidy  required  by  this  section  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  snd  the 
ffmst-y  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
Uon.  end  Forestry  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  UUe. 

SMALL  susmas  AmmnsTBATioa  dibt 


Sk.  309.  For  the  purpose  of  ssslsting  fi- 
nancially-stressed farmers  and  ranchers,  it 
Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— to  the  maxl- 
mimi  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
ewifting  law— the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration should  establish  a  debt  adjustment 
program  comparable  to  the  Farmers  Home 
AdmlnlstraUon's  debt  adjustment  program 
established  under  section  339  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
on  October  19,  1904.  as  revised  and  includ- 
ing the  changes  set  out  in  this  Utle. 


aaooLATioiis 
Sk.  210.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  Issue  or  amend  regulaUons  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  secUons  303.  304,  and 
308  of  this  UUe  as  soon  ss  practicable,  but 
not  Uter  than  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  UUe. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madain  President, 
this  amendment  Is  absolutely  identical 
to  the  Zorlnaky-Andrewa  amendment, 
and  I  now  offer  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Aiiouws. 
and  Senator  Ezoh. 

The  exception  to  the  pending 
amendment  is  that  it  does  not  Include 
a  provision  eliminating  the  administra- 
tive requirement  that  a  lender  must 
write  off  principal  or  Interest  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  securing  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  guarantee. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  administration  have  insisted  on 
participation  by  lenders  in  reducing 
either  interest  or  principal  as  a  condi- 
tion for  a  loan  guarantee. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  will  retain  the 
discretionary  authority  to  require 
lenders  to  write  off  principal  or  inter- 
est on  loans  that  are  guaranteed  under 
the  debt  adjustment  program.  Howev- 
er. I  am  concerned  that  for  some  lend- 
ers, the  current  administrative  re- 
quirements make  the  program  unat- 
tractive. 

Therefore.  I  and  others  will  continue 
our  efforts  to  persuade  the  administra- 
tion to  make  adjustments  that  wiU 
make  the  program  workable  for  as 
many  qualified  agricultural  lenders 
and  f  armen  as  possible. 

I  offer  this  amendment  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise  with  the  objective  of 
making  the  Credit  assistance  provided 
In  this  proponl  available  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  make 
the  entire  package  more  acceptable  to 
the  administration  and  as  a  result  I 
hope  the  administration  will  move  ex- 
peditiously to  implement  its  provi- 
sions. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  the 
underlying  amendment  as  well  as  in 
the  substitute  the  $100  million  for  the 
use  of  the  DQ>artment  of  Agriculture 
from  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment wiU  be  used  for  what  would 
probably  be  the  most  easily  and  at- 
tractive provision  for  both  lenders  and 
borrowers,  the  buydown  of  interest. 

The  buydown  can  be  triggered  by 
the  lender  agreeing  to,  say,  2-peroent 
writeoff  or  buydown  in  the  interest 
rate  to  be  matched  by  the  2  percent 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment 

One  of  the  keys  to  providing  a  work- 
able program  for  farm  borrowers  is  to 
reduce  the  interest  rate  on  the  restruc- 
tured loan. 

If  the  lender  as  a  condition  of  the 
guarantee  says  that  they  will  reduce 
the  interest  rate  either  1  or  1.5  per- 
cent, or  a  percent,  then  available  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 


a  mut^^^'^g  amount  of  either  1. 1.5  or  2 
percent.  That  is  a  real  break  for  the 
farmer  whose  loan  is  in  distress  be- 
cause the  interest  rate  will  be  reducecL 
That,  together  with  the  stretchout, 
and  the  restructured  loan  of  the  time 
for  final  repayment  will  make  a  lot  of 
loans  that  are  now  subject  to  classifi- 
cation or  are  already  classified  more 
workable,  and  the  cash-flow  will  show 
that  the  borrower  will  likely  be  able  to 
pay  off  the  loan.  In  that  case,  the  only 
exposure  then  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  the  amount  of  the 
interest  buydown  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  Farm- 
en  Home  Administration. 

In  no  case  can  that  total  amount 
exceed  $100  million.  That^is,  the  col- 
lective amotmt  of  buydowns  for  the  in- 
dividual borrowers  of  all  of  the  lend- 
ing institutions. 

The  administration  has  said  in  the 
past  several  days  that  no  worthy  farm 
borrower  wiU  be  left  in  the  lurch. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  moving  to 
make  sure  that  does  occur.  The  admin- 
istration further  stated  that,  as  to  the 
amounts  of  the  loan  guarantee,  they 
wiU  request  more  funds  for  the  guar- 
antee program  if  it  becomes  neceoary. 
We  are  giving  them  that  asswranre. 
The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  here  is 
a  program  that  can  meet  the  test  of 
both  the  case  of  the  distressed  farm 
borrower  and  making  the  terms  more 
palatable,  more  workable,  and,  second- 
ly, introducing  a  requirement  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  lenders  themselves; 
that  is,  to  trigger  the  buydown  in  in- 
terest rates— the  assistance  and  buy- 
down  in  interest  rates  fKim  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Agriculture  from  the 
funds  available  to  it— the  lender  must 
make  the  agreenoent  for  the  buydown 
in  the  interest  to  trigger  that  partici- 
pation by  the  Oovemment. 

I  think  it  is  eminently  fair.  It  is  emi- 
nently workable,  and  it  Is  definitely  an 
improvement  over  whM«  we  stand 
today  at  this  point  In  time  In  meeting 
the  most  urgoit  needs  of  those  farm 
borrowers.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
can  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  WIU  my  distinguished 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHKR.  Tea.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  have  one  question 
that  I  want  to  ask.  Again.  In  regard  to 
the  last  comment  that.  In  fact  with 
the  Zorinsky  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana.  In 
effect,  if  the  administration  desires, 
they  could  write  the  regulations  such 
that  the  lender  could  come  In  and  on 
that  first  10  percent  written  down  In 
the  Interest  rate— If  there  were  such  a 
case  that,  let  us  say  a  borrower,  a 
fanner  was  In  such  a  situation  that  he 
required  that  10  percent  writedown  In 
order  for  him  to  cash-flow,  for  the 
Yff^^  to  fffHT*'***'  extending  further 
credit  to  him.  and  getting  him  in  the 
Debt  Adjustment   Program— the   ad- 


ministration could  write  the  rules  so 
that  really  the  bank  would  then  only 
have  to  contribute  one-half.  The  Oov- 
emment could  come  in  for  the  other 
half  to  get  to  that  first  required  reduc- 
tion. In  other  words.  I  sm  saying 
would  it  be  possible  then  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  something  like  that, 
thus  giving  the  bank  more  of  an  incen- 
tive to  enter  into  the  Debt  Adjustmoit 
Prowm  with  that  borrower? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  agree  to  that  and 
could  so  modify  their  regulaUons  in 
order  to  be  In  that  position. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Zorinsky 
amendment  and  also  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana. I  must  say  that  at  first  I  had 
some  misgivings  about  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  coUeague  from  Mon- 
tana. However.  I  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  that  amendment.  And  I  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  passing  this 
blU  today  and  h(H>ef  ully  getting  action 
cm  It  In  the  other  body  so  that  we  can 
get  it  down  to  the  President  as  soon  as 
possible. 

My  misgivings  at  first  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Montana^  was  that  I  know  that  since 
last  September  when  the  program  was 
first  announced  the  administration 
has  used  almost  every  tactic  in  the 
book  to  try  to  keep  the  program  from 
opoatlng  effidenUy  and  from  getting 
this  money  out  to  the  farmers.  First  of 
all.  we  had  the  requirement  that  the 
lenders  write  down  10  percent  of  the 
prindpaL  Well,  it  became  very  obvious 
In  a  short  period  of  time  that  the 
banks  could  not  do  that  because  by 
writing  down  10  percent  of  the  princi- 
pal they  eroded  the  capital  stotA  of 
th^  bank,  and  the  n>IC  bank  exam- 
iners would  look  with  great  disfavor 
upon  that.  So  they  were  unable  to  do 
that. 

So  out  of  the  $050  mllllan  the  ad- 
ministration came  up  with  last  fall  in 
the  guaranteed  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram, (mly  $2.9  mfUkm  nationwide  has 
beoi  committed  to  this;  only  21  total 
loans  for  $2.9  million  nationwide  have 
been  guaranteed  to  date.  When  you 
have  $650  million  out  there  and  you 
have  only  used  $X9  million,  you  can 
see  that  it  has  not  worked  very  welL 

In  the  last  couple  of  wedts.  the  ad- 
ministration annotmoed  a  further  re- 
finement of  that  program,  and  said 
that  the  banks  could  now  choose 
whether  to  write  off  10  percent  of  the 
principal,  or  its  equivalent  in  Interest 
so  that  It  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
writing  off  10  percent  of  the  prlnc^iaL 
Again,  that  was  a  step  in  the  rl^t  di- 
rection. But,  again,  I  think  that  a  lot 
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of  banks  are  going  to  look  at  that  and 
say  that  If  they  have  to  adjust  so  as  to 
write  off  an  equivalent  of  10  percent 
of  the  principal,  they  are  also  going  to 
be  reluctant  to  enter  Into  this. 

There  are  provisions,  however,  of 
the  Zorlnsky  amendment  that  will 
induce  them  to  do  that,  even  with  the 
provision  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Montana;  that 
is.  that  under  the  Zorlnsky  amend- 
ment the  lenders  are  assured  of  a  90- 
percent  guarantee  on  those  loans,  cur- 
rently, the  loan  guarantee,  while  it  is 
stated  as  90  percent,  does  not  work  out 
to  that  It  really  worked  out  to  be  a 
guarantee  of  somewhere  between  50 
and  75  percent.  So  with  that  reduced 
guarantee,  the  banks  were  reluctant  to 
write  down  the  equivalent  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  principal. 

With  the  provision  in  the  Zorlnsky 
bill  that  assures  them  of  a  90-percent 
guarantee.  I  think  they  will  look  more 
favorably  upon  that. 

The  other  provision,  and  the  one 
that  I  engaged  in  the  questlon-and- 
answer  period  with  my  coUeague  from 
Montana  about.  I  think  really  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  we 
would  have  had  an  up  front  buydown 
of  maybe  matching  2  percent  from  the 
lender  and  2  percent  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  reduce  the  immediate  interest 
rates  to  the  farmer  by  at  least  4  per- 
cent. However,  with  the  Zorlnsky 
amendment  as  it  now  stands  and  with 
the  Melcher  amendment,  the  Depart- 
ment can  in  fact  do  that.  That  is  why  I 
am  supporting  this.  If  the  Department 
really  wants  this  to  work,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  go  to  the  lenders  and  say 
that  on  the  first  10  percent  that  they 
are  requiring  them  to  write  down,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  can 
come  in  and  match  with  the  lender  a 
certain  amotmt  of  that.  It  could  be  1 
percent,  it  could  be  2  percent,  or  more. 
In  so  doing.  I  think  it  will  get  the  lend- 
ers to  be  more  encouraged  to  come 
tato  this  program. 

So  while  we  do  not  specify  legisla- 
tively. I  believe  the  Intent— and  I  can 
stand  corrected  if  anyone  disagrees— 
of  the  drafters  of  this  amendment  was 
to  encoiirage  the  Department  to  uti- 
lize its  regulations  and  its  regulatory 
power  to  permit  the  banks  to  engage 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  an  initial  writedown  coopera- 
tively between  the  Oovemment  and 
the  private  lenders. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  my  colleague 
yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
ORASsurr  and  Senator  Prxssler  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  my  amendment 
(No.  11). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  FOr  the  program  to 
work,  we  have  to  have  both  the  com- 
mercial lender  and  the  farmer  as  will- 
ing participants.  We  alio  have  to  have 
one  other,  the  Government,  as  a  will- 
ing participant.  Under  the  current  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  administered,  we 
have  seen  that  one  enentlal  element, 
the  Government,  has  really  not  been  a 
willing  partner  in  trying  to  work  out 
this  debt  adjustment  program. 

With  this  legislation,  and  the  reason 
it  is  so  necessary  to  pass  it.  we  not 
only  mandate  the  90-peroent  guaran- 
tee, but  we  provide  for  a  oo(»)eratlve 
agreement  between  the  lenders  and 
the  Government  to  buy  down  the  in- 
terest that  the  banker  is  charging  the 
farmer.  In  that  regard,  this  legislation 
can  go  a  long  way. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  come 
to  this  position  because  the  adminis- 
tration hasloilly  could  do  these  things 
without  legislation  being  passfrt  by  the 
Congress.  However,  it  looks  like  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  take 
this  action  in  a  bipartisan  manner.  I 
am  glad  to  see  so  many  Members, 
again  in  a  bipartisan  spirit,  endorsing 
this  legislation,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
it  and  supporting  it  because  that  is 
really  what  it  takes. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  when  the  ag- 
ricultural bloc  was  first  started  in  the 
Senate  in  1921.  it  was  done  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis,  to  help  address  the  prob- 
lems that  were  then  faced  by  our  rural 
communities  and  farmers.  That  is 
really  the  only  way  that  we  are  going 
to  succeed  in  helping  to  prevent  the 
wholesale  bankruptcy  of  our  farming 
community,  to  do  it  in  a  bipartisan 
manner. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  legislation. 
I  hope  it  wiU  pass,  and  I  hope  it  wlU 
pass  overwhelmingly.  I  am  constrained 
to  say.  however,  that  even  if  this  legis- 
lation passes  and  it  Indeed  does  get  to 
the  President— of  course,  we  have  an- 
other hurdle,  whether  or  not  he  will 
sign  it  or  veto  it.  and  I  have  had  no  in- 
dication one  way  or  another  on  that— 
if  the  President  does  sign  it  will  the 
administration  act  in  good  faith  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion? Again.  I  hope  so.  But  if  the  past 
is  in  any  way  prologue,  it  does  not  look 
that  way.  I  am  hopeful  that  with  the 
strong  expression  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  of  the  Congress,  that  the 
administration  wiU  not  only  accept 
this  legislation  and  sign  it  into  law. 
but  then  will  do  the  most  important 
thing  of  all.  That  is.  to  administer  it  in 
good  faith.  That  reaUy  is  the  final 
hurdle. 

It  is  now  the  Uth  hour  of  the  farm 
lending  season.  Many  farmers  will  be 
going  into  the  fields  very  shortly. 
They  need  to  know  whether  or  not 
they  can  get  the  necessary  money  that 


is  going  to  help  them  get  a  crop  in  this 
season.  The  provisions  of  the  2Sorinsky 
amendment  that  mandate  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  hire  not 
only  additional  personnel  but.  in  fact, 
that  these  personnel  shall  work  over- 
time and  that  the  Secretary  shall  hire 
additional  temporary  employees  to 
make  sure  that  we  get  through  the 
next  few  weeks  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  is  good  language  because  it 
mandatf  that  the  Secretary  do  these 
things.  Again,  while  he  has  to  do 
them,  it  still  is  up  to  the  Department 
to  write  the  regulations  on  how  they 
are  going  to  implement  it. 

This  Senator  has  seen  over  the  yean 
that  when  I  was  in  the  other  body, 
time  and  time  again  we  had  it  frustrat- 
ed by  a  ruling  of  a  department  and 
doing  it  in  a  way  that  really  frustrated 
the  intent  of  those  of  us  who  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
passing  legislation. 

So  we  are  in  the  11th  hour.  The 
Fumers  Home  Administration  is  over- 
whelmed with  worlc.  and  their  current 
staff  could  not  possibly  process  every 
pending  application  by  planting  time 
because  of  this  situation.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  necessary  to  pass  this,  to  get 
the  additional  personnel  out  there,  to 
provide  for  this  90-percent  guarantee 
so  that  banks  can  begin  putting  farm- 
ers in  the  debt  adjustment  program 
and  thus  relieve  them  of  this  terrible 
burden  that  they  have  right  now  of 
the  high  interest  cost,  which  is  also 
preventing  them  from  getting  the  nec- 
essary money  they  need  to  get  the 
crop  in  this  year. 

The  problem  will  continue  to  worsen 
unless  we  pass  this  legislation  and 
unless  the  administration,  as  I  said, 
administers  it  in  good  faith. 

So  I  rise  in  strong  supimrt  of  the 
Zorlnsky  amendment.  I  think  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  worked 
long  and  hard  over  the  weekend  and 
the  last  few  days  to  fashion  this  legis- 
lation should  be  highly  complimented 
because  they  really,  truly  fashioned  a 
bipartisan  piece  of  legislation  that  can 
be  supported  by  both  sides,  and  a  piece 
of  legislation  again,  which,  if  adminis- 
tered in  good  faith  by  the  administra- 
tion, can  Indeed  get  our  farmers 
through  the  next  few  weeks  of  peril 
that  confronts  them. 

It  is  not  a  long-term  answer  to  the 
farm  problem  and  no  one  should  con- 
strue it  that  way.  It  is  only  an  attempt 
to  answer  that  short-term  problem 
that  confronts  us  between  now  and 
the  time  when  the  farmer  must  get 
the  crops  in  the  field.  But  with  that 
attitude,  again  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
legislation  passes  overwhelmingly,  and 
I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  bipar- 
tisan support  it  has  received. 

Mr.  ZORIN8KT.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Montana. 


The  amendment  is  very  similar  to 
my  original  proposal,  except  that  it 
does  not  include  a  provision  eliminat- 
ing the  administrative  requirement 
that  a  lender  must  write  off  principal 
or  Interest  as  a  prerequisite  to  secur- 
ing a  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loan  guarantee. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  will  retain  the 
discretionary  authority  to  require 
lenders  to  write  off  principal  or  inter- 
est on  loans  that  are  guaranteed  under 
the  Debt  Adjustment  Program. 

However.  I  am  concerned  that  for 
some  lenders  the  current  administra- 
tive requirements  make  the  program 
unattractive.  Therefore.  I  will  contin- 
ue my  efforts  to  pursuade  the  Admin- 
istration to  make  adjustments  that 
will  make  the  program  workable  for  as 
many  qualified  agricultural  lenders 
and  farmers  as  possible. 

I  support  the  Melcher  substitute  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise  with  the  ob- 
jective of  making  the  credit  assistance 
provided  in  my  original  proposal  avail- 
able as  quickly  as  possible.  I  believe 
this  amendment  will  make  the  entire 
package  more  acceptable  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  as  a  result,  it  is  my 
hope  the  Administration  will  move  ex- 
peditiously to  implement  its  provi- 
sions. 

My  proposal  as  amended  by  the  Mel- 
cher substitute  is  fiscally  sound.  It 
does  not  create  any  new  bureaucracies 
and  the  responsibilities  associated 
with  making  this  assistance  available 
will  be  shared  with  lenders,  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment.  and  farmers.  Further. 
I  have  received  letters  that  endorse 
the  key  proposals  included  in  this 
amendment  from  the  National  Farm- 
ers Organization,  the  National 
Orange,  and  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  immediate  action  to 
hire  additional  personnel  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  to  process  and  service  loans. 
In  addition,  the  amendment  will  give 
Farmers  Home  Administration  bor- 
rowers the  option  of  basing  their  ap- 
plications for  assistance  on  100  or  110 
percent  of  the  cash-flow  needed  to 
meet  debt  obligations. 

Further,  the  legislation  before  us 
will  provide  several  new  and  expanded 
authorities.  Those  provisions  would: 

Provide  $1.85  billion  in  additional 
loan  guarantee  authority  for  the 
Farmers  H(»ne  Administration: 

Authorize  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  $100  million  to 
buy  down  the  interest  rate  on  farm 
loans  when  an  amoimt  equal  to— and 
in  addition  to— the  Federal  contribu- 
tion is  provided  by  the  lender. 

Require  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration to  study  the  feasibility  of  ob- 
taining insurance  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  farm  credit  system  in- 


stitutions and  thereby  protect  farm 
credit  system  borrowers  and  investors: 
Encourage  Federal  and  State  bank 
regulators  to  refrain  from  adversely 
classifsring  farm  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration: 
and 

Encourage  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  assistance  to 
its  existing  farm  borrowers  that  is 
comparable  to  the  assistance  being 
provided  imder  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Debt  Adjustment  Pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  make  the  record  clear  with 
regud  to  charges  that  have  been  made 
about  my  amendment.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  interest  buydown  provi- 
sion of  this  amendment  is  unprece- 
dented and  that  the  amendment  is  a 
bailout  for  banks.  That  is  not  the  case. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
farmers  and.  as  anyone  who  represents 
a  rural  area  knows,  when  you  help 
farmers  you  help  all  of  rural  Amer- 
ica—including bankers. 

The  interest  buydown  program  Is 
not  unprecedented.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  managed  a  simi- 
lar program  during  the  1970's.  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  a  two-iwge  con- 
tract under  which  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration— and  I  quote— "agrees 
to  make  semiannual  Interest  subsidy 
payments."  end  of  quote. 

As  I  stated  my  amendment  is  fiscally 
responsible.  Based  on  a  preliminary  es- 
timate from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  total  cost  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  about  $175  million.  That 
estimate  is  based  on  a  cost  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Interest  buydown  provi- 
sion and  anticipated  net  losses  of  $75 
million  on  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Oovemment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment  will  be  imple- 
mented using  the  resources  of  the  ag- 
ricultural credit  Insurance  fund.  For 
that  reason,  no  additional  congression- 
al action  is  needed  to  fimd  the  au- 
thorities provided  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  admin- 
istration the  tools  needed  to  assist 
thousands  of  farmers  faced  with  finan- 
cial ruin.  Agricultural  credit  needs 
cannot  be  ignored  any  longer  if  we  are 
to  avoid  irreversible  injury  to  our  Na- 
tion's family  farm  system  of  agricul- 
ture. Unless  we  act  quickly  to  assist 
our  Nation's  farmers,  what  is  now  an 
agricultural  credit  crisis  will  quickly 
develop  into  an  economic  disaster  for 
all  of  rural  America. 

I  want  to  note  that  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  approached  me  with 
other  farm  credit  related  proposals 
that  I  was  not  able  to  make  part  of 
this  amendment  Some  of  those  pro- 
posals Included  interest  deferrals  for 
commercial  banks.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans,  and  allowing  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  borrowers 
faced  with  foreclosure  to  plant  trees 


and  use  the  revenue  that  will  be  gener- 
ated in  future  years  to  repay  debts  and 
retain  ownership  of  their  farms. 

Those  and  other  proposals  have 
merit  and  I  believe  they  should  be  pur- 
sued. However,  in  developing  this 
emergency  assistance  package,  it  was 
not  poMlble  to  Include  every  meritori- 
ous proposaL  Therefore.  I  will  be 
working  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
to  address  other  credit  related  prob- 
lems during  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  7  CFR  1980.110  (1979)  relaUve 
to  the  Interest  Subsidy  Program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  the  1970's  be  printed  in 
the  RiooBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooho.  as  follows: 

•  ISM.llfl 


Loan  sutaklies  are  paymenta  made  by 
RnHA  to  lenden  to  induce  them  to  make, 
aervioe.  and  collect  guaranteed  Fmrmer  Pro- 
gram loans. 

(a)  Svbtidt  rates.  FtaHA  will  establish 
subsidy  rates  periodically.  Thm  the  subsidy 
rate  for  the  same  type  loan  may  vary  from 
time  to  time.  However,  the  subsidy  rate  set 
forth  In  the  Loan  Note  Ouanntee  wiU 
remain  constant  during  the  life  of  the  loan 
guaranteed.  The  subsidy  rate  for  each  type 
of  loan  wHI  be  a  rate  equal  to  the  dlfferenoe, 
if  any,  between  the  interest  rate  ebarged  to 
the  bMTOwer  and  any  higher  per  annum 
rate  prevailing  in  the  private  mariut  for 
ritnnar  loans  as  det^mined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  lender  may  contact 
the  local  County  Supervisor  servkdnc  his 
area  to  obtain  the  current  subsidy  rate. 

(b)  S^ibtidt  pavmenU.  Loan  subsidy  pay- 
ments wUl  be  calculated  by  FtanHA  using  a 
360  or  365  day  year  method  on  a  declining 
balance.  The  lender  wlU  indicate  on  RnHA 
Ftarm  440-19,  "Guarantee  Fee  Report."  the 
method  he  prefers  which  once  established, 
cannot  be  changed. 

(c)  AnnwU  tvbtidy  clnimt  any  poymeata 
The  initial  subsidy  daim  will  be  prepared  by 
the  lender  using  Form  FteHA  449-34,  "Loan 
Subsidy  Claim."  on  or  about  a  date  13 
months  from  the  date  of  the  note  and  the 
original  mailed  by  the  lender  to  the  Finance 
Offloe  with  a  copy  to  the  appropriate 
County  Supervisor.  The  subsequent  subsidy 
clftiM  will  be  f Ued  by  the  lender  on  or 
about  a  date  12  months  thereafter  but  no 
later  than  the  anniversary  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  initial  subsidy  claim.  The  Flnaiioe 
Office  will  man  the  loan  subsidy  payment  to 
the  lender  within  10  days  after  receipt  of 
the  "i**™  Upon  full  payment  of  a  note  the 
lender  will  immediate  prepare  Form  FtaiHA 
449-34  and  mail  a  cfopy  to  the  County  Su- 
pervisor and  the  original  to  the  Finance 
Office. 

(d)  When  tutuidn  pawmenif  ceaae.  When 
the  FtaHA  purchases  a  guaranteed  portion 
of  a  loan,  subsidy  payments  <m  that  pmtion 
will  cease.  Loan  subsidy  paymenu  will  also 
cease  when  the  Loan  Note  Guarantee  termi- 
nates. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Madam  President  I 
appreciate  the  sentiments  which  have 
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Just  been  expreased.  Let  me  point  out. 
because  aome  people  may  not  be  aware 
of  it.  we  are  all  concerned  about  cost. 
This  point  has  been  made  before.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  there  is  a  $173  million  cost 
in  this  Zorinsky-Andrews  amendment. 
Yet  it  is  attached  to  a  bill.  Madam 
President,  that  calls  for  $175  million 
worth  of  aid  to  the  hungry  in  Africa.  I 
think  it  is  patently  obvious  that  that 
food  aid  is  not  going  to  be  there  for 
the  people  in  Africa  a  decade  hence  if 
we  do  not  take  care  of  the  problems 
with  farm  families  right  now.  So.  as 
far  as  being  a  bargain,  as  far  as  being 
cost-effective.  I  submit.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  we  ought  to  look  at  those 
figures. 

I  also  think  we  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  the  fact  that  this  amendment  pro- 
vides farmers  with  the  opportunity  to 
weather  some  of  the  problems  they 
are  currently  facing  by  reducing  the 
interest  rate  farmers  are  reqtiired  to 
pay.  The  administration,  as  my  col- 
league has  Just  pointed  out.  has  as- 
sured Congress  that  funding  will  be 
made  available  for  planting  this  year. 
The  administration  sajrs  that,  but  it 
gives  us  their  pledge  when  it  says  they 
are  ordering  the  people  out  in  the 
field  to  put  these  funds  into  action.  I 
believe  that  administration.  I  believe 
they  are  going  to  do  the  best  they  pos- 
sibly can.  But  how  much  can  they  do 
with  limited  staffing  out  in  the  field? 

The  reports  we  are  getting  back  are 
that  there  simply  are  not  enough 
people  to  process  the  loans  out  in  the 
field. 

That  is  why  this  needs  additional 
people  called  for  in  the  Farmers  Home 
offices. 

That  is  why  we  need  the  additional 
dollars  in  loan  guarantees,  to  take  care 
of  lending  through  the  private  bank- 
ing sector. 

Merely  providing  funds  is  also  not 
enough.  Many  farmers  need  reduced 
interest  rates  so  their  loans  will  meet 
that  criterion  of  cash-flow,  so  he  can 
get  out  from  imder  the  tremendous 
debt  burden  he  is  now  facing.  On  aver- 
age, interest  costs  now  amount  to 
some  20  percent  of  the  farmer's  ex- 
penditures. In  a  business  where  the 
return  on  equity  is  at  such  a  low  level 
to  begin  with— 1.5  to  3  percent  return 
on  equity— and  these  are  Oovemment 
figures.  Martam  President.  There  are 
not  something  that  people  In  agricul- 
tural areas  have  drummed  up.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  that 
it  is  less  than  2  percent.  I  think  that 
shows  why  we  have  a  problem  here 
today— high  Interest  costs  the  likes  of 
what  we  have  seen  In  the  past  few 
years  have  made  It  impossible  for 
farming  to  be  a  profitable  expendi- 
ture. The  Government  has  done  that 
through  its  deficits. 

The  provision  of  this  amendment 
that  I  would  like  to  address  specifical- 
ly  now.   Madam   President,   provides 


that  the  Ftemers  Home  Administra- 
tion shall  use  the  reaouroes  of  the  ag- 
ricultural credit  iniuranoe  fundi  to 
provide  $100  million  with  which  to  buy 
down  the  interest  rate  for  1  or  more 
years,  on  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion guaranteed  farm  loans  made  by 
commercial  or  cooperative  lenders. 

Last  evening,  there  was  a  cry  that 
this  is  a  bank  bailout.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. We  have  in  this  modified  substi- 
tute taken  out  the  language  that  could 
possibly  have  been  construed  as  a 
bank  bailout.  There  is  no  more  bank 
bailoutr  This  interest  sutwidy  goes  to 
the  farmer  and  has  to  be  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  with  the  local  lending 
institution. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  interest 
payment  will  be  provided  to  lenders 
that  reduce  the  borrrower's  share  of 
the  interest  rate  by  an  addlttooal 
amount  equal  to  the  interest  payment 
provided  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. For  example,  if  a  com- 
mercial or  cooperative  lender  offers  to 
reduce  the  interest  rate  on  a  specific 
loan  to  a  farmer  by  2  percentage 
points,  the  Federal  share  would  also 
be  2  percentage  points,  so  the  total 
buydown  of  4  percentage  points  would 
be  provided  to  farm  borrower. 

The  subsidy.  Madam  President,  thus 
flows  to  the  fanner,  not  to  the  banker. 
This  approach  will  enable  the  Federal 
funds  to  be  leveraged  to  cover  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  loans  to  financially 
pressed  farmers.  The  $100  million  of 
Federal  funds  would  enable,  then.  $5 
billion  worth  of  farm  financing  to  be 
included  in  a  4-peroent  buydown,  for 
Instance,  assuming  that  the  loans  are 
for  1-year  maturity,  as  crop  produc- 
tion loans  usually  are.  This  could 
assist  substantially  in  the  financing 
for  1985  production. 

Let  me  also  point  out  I  think  this  is 
critical  for  people  to  understand.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  approach  is  not 
new  or  novel.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration already  has  the  authority 
to  reduce  Interest  rates  for  guaranteed 
loans,  and  it  is  doing  it  in  some  caaes. 
The  fact  that  it  cannot  be  done 
through  the  private  sector  puts  even 
more  of  a  load  on  those  people  at  the 
Farmers  Home  window  and  creates  the 
backlog  of  loan  applications  we  are 
hearing  about  out  in  the  field. 

There  is  precedent  also  for  such  an 
amendment.  This  very  authority. 
Madam  President,  was  used  In  1973  to 
lower  Interest  rates  to  guaranteed  bor- 
rowers to  reduce  the  level  of  those 
loans  to  the  level  in  place  under  the 
direct  loans.  If  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, the  interest  rates  charged  for 
direct  Farmers  Home  loans  at  that 
time  was  5  percent.  In  order  to  encour- 
age banks  to  participate  in  a  guaran- 
teed sjrstem.  the  Federal  Oovemment 
had  to  provide  a  mechanism  to  equal 
the  rates  charged  under  the  insured 
and  guaranteed  programs.  Our  amend- 
ment, then,  merely  attempts  to  pro- 


vide a  reasonable  chance  for  some 
farmers  to  work  out  from  under  the 
economic  mess  they  are  currently  in. 

I  am  not  trying  to  provide  a  bailout 
for  farmers  who  have  reddeasly 
plunged  into  speculative  land  ven- 
tures, but  merely  to  aid  farmers  who 
are  not  able  to  cope  with  the  environ- 
ment the  Federal  Oovemment  has  cre- 
ated for  them  over  the  last  few  years- 
through  embargoes,  policies  which 
have  increased  expenditures,  high  in- 
terest rates,  the  deficits  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  address  for  lo 
these  many  years.  I  believe  this 
amendment  will  operate  to  encourage 
commercial  bank  participation  in  the 
President's  farm  credit  initiative, 
which  was  announced  last  September. 
As  we  all  know,  participation  to  date 
has  been  almost  nil  Only  $42  million 
of  the  $650  million  authotlied  under 
the  President's  current  initiative  has 
been  used. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  that 
because  I  oosponsored  with  Senator 
HnDDLOTOir  at  that  Ume  the  $050  mil- 
lion as  a  pilot  program.  The  way  It  was 
put  out  into  the  field,  because  it  was 
not  used  in  the  way  we  meant  to  use  it 
In  1973.  meant  it  was  not  used  at  all. 
and  the  loan  continued  to  be  heavy 
and  burdensome  at  the  Farmers  Home 
loan  windows. 

Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  farm  credit  initiative  woiit. 
AU  it  takes  is  a  litUe  modiflcaUon.  one 
that  the  hanking  community  can  live 
with. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  for  those 
who  are  still  wondering  about  this 
that  they  ought  to  read  part  C  of  sec- 
tion 350  of  our  substitute.  It  points  out 
that  to  receive  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ments from  the  Secretary  under  this 
section,  lenders  must  agree  to  reduce 
the  borrower's  interest  rate  by  an 
amount  that  is  equal  to  and  In  addi- 
tion to  such  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments.          

(Mr.  CHAFEE  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  that 
clearly  states  that  what  we  have  is  a 
caidi-flow  program  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers,  not  the  benefit 
of  the  bankers,  but  recognizing  that 
bank  credit  windows  out  there  in  the 
field  must  be  kept  '•oen  if  we  are  to 
serve  agriculture  when  they  are  up 
against  the  deadline  of  crop  planting 
time. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  sensible 
modification  that  will  address  the 
needs  of  agriculture  in  the  form  of 
this  amendment  and  I  certainly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

PAUi  CUBIT  cuau 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  condition  of  the  farm  econo- 


my, as  it  relates  to  both  the  farmers 
and  the  rural  community  banks  fi- 
nancing the  farmers,  is  critical.  On 
Friday.  February  1.  1985.  the  Reagan 
administration  and  congressional  lead- 
ers announced  that  they  had  pieced 
together  an  aid  package  that  includes 
$050  million  in  farm  loan  guarantees. 
But  even  Senate  BCaJorlty  Leader 
RoantT  DoLX.  of  Kansas,  who  was  a 
central  figure  In  working  out  the  com- 
promise plan,  said  It  was  "a  Band-Aid. 
it's  not  a  solution."  As  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's farm  strategy  for  the 
future  emerges,  a  chorus  of  criticism  is 
developing  against  some  of  the  bare- 
boned  views  of  budget  director  David 
A.  Stockman,  a  hearty  advocate  of 
market-oriented  commodity  programs 
and  fewer  Government  subsidies. 

In  the  January  24.  1985.  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  cover  story 
points  out  that  the  relentless  slump  in 
the  farm  economy  is  threatening  to 
plow  under  scores  of  the  Nation's  4.300 
farm  banks,  so-called  because  at  least 
25  percent  of  their  loans  are  out  to 
farmers.  As  of  June  30.  1984.  more 
than  60  farm  banks  had  more  problem 
loans  than  capital— a  leading  Indicator 
of  bank  faUures— and  that  doesn't  re- 
flect other  problem  loans  that  banks 
don't  have  to  disclose.  The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation's  June  30. 
1984.  problem-bank  list  included  231 
farm  banks,   more   than  double   the 
year-earlier  total.  Since  then,  more 
than  half  of  the  bank  failures  have  in- 
volved farm  banks.  The  article  quotes 
Keefe.   Bruyettee  &  Woods,   a  New 
York  bank-securities  firm  who  indi- 
cates that  they  see  as  much  as  $12  bU- 
llon  of  farm-loan  writeoffs  by  banks 
alone,  far  above  the  record  $8.4  billion 
of  loan  losses  for  the  entire  banking 
system  In  1983.  The  FDIC  has  a  $17 
billion  insurance   fund  which  could 
probably  absorb  the  several  hundred 
small  farm-bank  failures.  The  article 
points  out  that  the  main  problem  is 
deflation,  which  is  ravaging  farmland 
values  and  therefore  farm-bank  loan 
portfolios.    During    the    inflationary 
1970's.  land  values  had  increased  spec- 
tacularly on  the  strengths  of  a  robust 
farm   economy:    burgeoning   exports, 
rising  crop  prices  and  generous  Feder- 
al subsidies.  But  in  the  1980's.  farm- 
land prices  have  skidded  at  least  25 
percent  in  most  regions  and  as  much 
as  75  percent  in  others  as  exports  and 
commodity  prices  have  slumped.  Not 
even  huge  Oovemment  outlays  have 
been  able  to  forestall  the  erosion  of 
farmers'  income— and  their  ability  to 
repay  debt.  In  the  SUte  of  Nebraska, 
for  instance,  farmland  values  fell  as 
much  as  7  to  8  percent  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1984  alone.  Medium-sized 
farmers  are  farm  banks'  most  troubled 
customers.  They  have  neither  the  off- 
farm  income  of  small  part-time  opera- 
tors nor  the  efficiencies  of  large-scale 
corporate  farms. 


The  shakiest  of  these  mid-size  farm- 
ers owes  nearly  a  third  of  the  farm 
debt,  or  about  $73  billion,  an  amount 
that  dwarfs  the  troubled  Latin  Ameri- 
can debt  held  by  the  Nation's  biggest 
banks,  but  not  by  all  of  than  in  the 
aggregate.  If  banks  forgave  enough 
debt  to  make  troubled  mid-sized  farm- 
ers viable  avsln.  according  to  a  recent 
PMeral  study,  the  capital  of  all  4.300 
farm-banks  would,  on  an  aggregate 
ba^  be  wiped  out. 

In  the  January  24.  1985.  issue  of 
USA  Today  the  cover  story  deals  with 
the  problems  facing  agriculture  today. 
The  article  points  out  that  the  Na- 
tion's breadbasket  Is  facing  more  farm 
protest  and  turmoil  than  at  any  time 
during  the  1930's— and  a  prairie  fire 
has  spread  to  rural  Main  Street.  New 
grassroots  activists— not  only  farmers 
but  also  small-town  business  people, 
ministers,  and  homemakers— are  pack- 
ing State  legislatures,  protesting  on 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  rally- 
ing rural  America.  The  cause:  saving  a 
lifestyle  threatened  by  farmers'  eoo- 
nmnlc  woes.  The  article  also  points  out 
that  what  protesting  farmers  want  are 
higher  prices  for  their  commodities, 
moratoriums  on  foreclosures,  and  the 
ability  to  refinance  their  debts  longer 
and  at  lower  interest  rates.  Ftrmers 
are  trying  to  borrow  money  for  1985's 
crops,  and  debate  already  rages  over  a 
new  4-year  Federal  farm  bllL  Farm 
bankruptcies,  low  prices,  high  Interest 
rates  and  proposals  to  slash  farm  sup- 
ports dominate  Fam  Belt  headlines. 
The  article  acr -irately  points  out  that 
in  the  small  r  iral  communities.  If  the 
farmers  are  not  doing  well,  then  the 
local  economy  Is  not  doing  welL  In 
other  words,  the  local  merchants  cant 
sell.  They  cannot  sell  cars  and  they 
cannot  sell  shoes.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  here  that  in  many  small 
rural  communities,  there  are  only  one 
or  two  banks  serving  the  commimlty. 
If  there  is  only  one  bank  and  it  Is 
forced  to  close,  then  the  community  is 
left  without  any  source  of  credit.  The 
closing  of  a  bank  in  these  communities 
could  literally  wipe  out  a  town.  Even 
in  those  communities  where  there  are 
two  or  more  banks.  It  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  in  the  event  one  of  the 
banks  is  dosed,  the  FDIC  becomes 
only  a  liquidator  of  the  loans  of  the 
failed  bank  and  It  will  not  extend 
loans  or  grant  any  new  loans.  The 
FDIC  only  assumes  the  reponsibillty 
of  collecting  the  loans.  The  other 
h^nka  In  the  omnmunity  would  be  re- 
luctant to  extend  credit  to  any  of  the 
cxistomers  of  the  faUed  bank  because 
of  a  fear  of  having  those  loans  classi- 
fied at  their  bank. 

At  a  recent  field  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  staged 
during  the  month  of  January  at  the 
Milan.  TN.  Experiment  Station.  Jack 
W.  Roblson.  vice  president  of  the  Com- 
modities DlvlBlon  of  First  Tennessee 
Bank,  was  one  of  the  featured  speak- 


ers and  he  pointed  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  the  Nation's  hanking 
industry  are  caught  in  the  middle  of  a 
$215  billion  farm-debt  crisis,  and  that 
unless  programs  are  implemented  very 
quickly  to  restore  the  farmer's  cash- 
flow, both  industries  may  have  even 
more  trouble  in  store  for  them.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  reUef  will  be 
needed  even  before  a  new  farm  bill  can 
go  into  effect  In  1986.  He  said  that  the 
farmers'  plight  has  taken  its  inevitable 
toll  on  the  private  banking  Industry. 

In  reoDonse  to  a  question  Mr.  Robl- 
son termed  very  critical  the  hanking 
industry's  position  as  a  result  of  the 
farm  debt  that  has  doubled  in  the  last 
5  years.  Roblson  also  noted  that  farm- 
ers are  experiencing  the  most  financial 
stress  since  the  Great  Deiffessi<m  de- 
spite the  deepest-ever  acreage  cut  and 
the  largest-ever  outpouring  of  money 
by  the  PIK  Program.  He  noted  that 
the  1983  faim-program  outlays  of 
$21.7  Ullkm  exceed  the  $16  billion  net 
income  that  year  from  all  agricultural 
producU<m.  He  said  that  borrowers 
and  lenders  alike  must  face  the  reality 
that  debt  must  be  serviced  fmn 
Income,  not  fran  assets  or  land  depre- 
dation. Keeping  fanners  in  business 
until  real  income— and  therefore  Im- 
proved cash-flow— Is  realized  should  be 
top-(ta«wer  business  for  the  current 
session  of  Ccmgress,  he  said.  He  point- 
ed out  the  Immediate  debt  assistance 
to  the  farmers  should  get  priority  at- 
tenUmi  on  the  legislative  agenda  of 
1985.  He  indicated  the  Oovemment 
and  agricultural  leaders  have  to  effect 
some  Ingenuity  to  work  out  this  dilem- 
ma and  t^iat  there  must  be  mutual 
concessions  from  everycme  involved. 
He  stated  that  the  Govemmmt  is 
going  to  have  to  evolve  a  procedure  to 
help  the  cash-flow  rather  than  the 
equity  side. 

The  farmer  must  be  givm  time  and 
those  who  have  expertise  must  be 
given  time,  to  make  money.  He  said 
that  In  searching  for  a  cure  for  the 
farmer.  Congress  must  not  be  too  hesi- 
tant to  help  the  people  who  are  hang- 
ing <»  by  their  toenails  and  fingernails 
today.  Congress  can  worry  about  ex- 
ports—as they  should;  that's  cme  of 
the  answers— but  precaution  needs  to 
be  taken  not  to  overemphasize  the 
complete  curing  process  whUe  farmers 
are  going  out  of  business.  He  said  that 
the  *?^"irtT»g  community  is  not  holding 
out  for  solutions  that  are  lucrative  to 
the  banking  industry  and  that  the 
lending  industry  must  sooner  or  later 
share  a  part  of  any  costs  of  the  solu- 
tion. He  pointed  out  that  the  hanking 
community  helped  contribute  to  the 
farmers'  dilemma— with  large  loans 
when  land  prices  were  appreciating. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember,  that 
at  the  Ume  the  loans  were  made,  they 
were  perfectly  sound  loans.  Bankers 
had  no  more  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  to  happen,  with  escalating  farm 
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coats  and  leveling-of  f  land  values,  than 
the  farmer  did. 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1985.  there  was  a  farm-debt 
roundtable  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Agricultural  Banking  Institute,  a 
fledgling  association  of  agricultural 
banks  formed  last  year.  The  institute 
in  a  press  release  said  roimdtable  par- 
ticipants agree  that  there  is  a  genuine 
crisis  facing  agricultural  lenders.  More 
than  half  of  the  40  banks  that  faUed 
during  the  second  half  of  1984  were 
primarily  agricultural  lenders,  or 
those  with  more  than  25  percent  of 
their  loan  portfolios  made  up  of  agri- 
cultural loans.  More  than  1.700  banks 
in  the  United  States  had  50  percent  or 
more  of  their  loan  portfolios  in  agri- 
cultural loans.  There  was  speculation 
that  200.000  to  300.000  farmers  will  go 
out  of  business  this  year  without  Oov- 
emment  intervention.  The  institute 
pointed  out  that  the  most  practical  in- 
gredient, time,  doesn't  cost  much. 
Farmers  and  banks  need  time  to  over- 
come the  stress  and  strain  of  the  farm- 
ers' long-term  debts.  The  rural  banks 
hold  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
the  farmers'  long-term  debt  but  that 
debt  is  becoming  critical. 

According  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  figures,  banks  hold  about  $9 
billion  of  the  $112  billion  long-term,  or 
real  estate,  debt.  But  they  hold  about 
$39  billion  of  the  $103  biUion  operat- 
ing, or  short-term,  debt.  The  institute 
pointed  out  that  during  1984  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  farmers  lost 
money,  another  one-third  broke  even, 
and  another  one-third— those  with  low 
debt  loads  and  who  are  better  manag- 
ers—did well. 

The  Arkansas  banking  commission- 
er. Marlin  Jackson,  who  attended  the 
farm  debt  roundtable  conference, 
pointed  out  that  the  problems  of  the 
one-third  of  the  farmers  who  are 
losing  money  could  spread  to  the  one- 
third  who  are  Just  breaking  even,  and 
that  could  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
agricultural  banks.  He  feels  that  a  fail- 
ure of  the  initial  one-third  of  the 
farmers  would  have  a  domino  effect 
on  the  remaining  two-thirds.  As  highly 
leverage  farmers  fail,  their  real  estate 
goes  on  the  market,  bringing  down 
farm  real  estate  prices.  That,  in  turn, 
lowers  the  value  of  farmland  used  for 
collateral  by  other  farmers  who  are 
Just  breaking  even.  The  continuation 
of  that  string  of  events  would  lead  to  a 
crisis  for  those  farmers  in  the  break- 
even category  who  no  longer  have  col- 
lateral value  in  real  estate  to  use  as 
collateral  for  credit.  He  points  out 
that  the  crisis  is  already  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  the  banking  community.  Ac- 
cording to  the  FDIC,  231  or  34.4  per- 
cent out  of  671  banks  on  its  problem 
list  as  of  June  1984.  were  agricultural 
banks. 

For  the  previous  June.  22  percent  of 
the  problem  banks  were  primarily  ag- 
ricultural lenders.  The  Arkansas  bank- 


ing commissioner  said  that  the 
number  of  banks  on  the  problem  bank 
list  is  now  more  than  800.  One  of  the 
speakers  at  the  conference  noted  that 
the  reduced  export  demand.  Increased 
interest  rates,  and  higher  operating 
costs  contributed  to  agricultural  prob- 
lems, and  there  is  no  prospect  for  a 
heavy  export  demand  or  drops  in  in- 
terest rates  or  operating  expenses  to 
resolve  the  problems  that  created  the 
farm-debt  crisis.  The  only  solution  is 
Oovemment  intervention  and  it  is 
needed  immediately. 

Recognizing  the  critical  situation 
facing  our  farmers  and  the  rural  com- 
munity banks  that  finance  them,  it  is 
in  my  Judgment  imperative  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  set  aside  their  re- 
spective agendas  and  place  on  a  fast- 
track  legislation  providing  immediate 
and  meaningful  relief  to  our  agricul- 
tural hanking  industry  and  the  vast 
community  it  serves. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  today 
is  to  set  into  motion  on  a  conceptual 
basis,  as  I  have  not  placed  it  into  legis- 
lative language,  some  of  the  ideas  I 
will  outline  below  that  if  enacted 
would  bring  order  to  chaos  now  being 
experienced  in  my  State  of  T.niii«i*n« 
and  in  practically  every  farming 
hamlet  in  the  United  States. 

A  bill  that  may  be  known  as  the  so- 
caUed  Farm  Credit  ReUef  Act  of  1985 
should  address  these  areas  of  concern, 
and  they  are  as  follows: 

Eligibility.  To  qualify  for  relief  as  an 
agrictiltural  bank  the  assets  of  the 
bank  could  not  exceed  some  dollar 
limit.  Rural  banks  need  immediate 
relief,  and  we  are  not  talking  about 
international  banking  or  large  money- 
center  institutions. 

Administration  of  the  act.  The  au- 
thority to  determine  qualification  for 
relief  would  rest  with  State  Banking 
Commissioners  or  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Ciurency  depending  upon  whether  - 
a  State  chartered  or  national  bank  is 
involved. 

Accounting  procedures.  Qualified 
banks  would  be  allowed  to  use  meth- 
ods of  accounting  currently  available 
to  the  Thrift  Industry  known  as  Regu- 
latory Accounting  Practices  CRAPl. 

Asset  reappraisal.  A  qualified  bank 
would  be  allowed  to  reappraise  its 
buildings,  fixed  assets  and  equipment 
to  fair  market  value  and  book  any  in- 
crease between  the  current  book  value 
and  the  fair  market  value  into  the  cap- 
ital accounts  of  the  bank. 

Problem  loans.  In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied bank,  where  a  regulatory  author- 
ity determines  that  a  farm  or  farm 
credit  related  loan  is  a  problem  loan, 
classified  loan,  two  options  should  be 
available: 

First,  provide  for  a  writeoff  of  the 
loan  over  a  given  period— perhaps  30 
years— instead  of  the  requirement 
under  existing  law  that  the  full  debt 
be  written  off  against  current  income 
or   loan   loss   reserve.   This   proposal 


must  be  made  retroactive  to  farming. 
1980.  By  allowing  the  banks  to  recover 
loans  previously  charged  off,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  banks  would  be  significantly 
increased. 

Second,  provide  for  a  sale  of  the 
farm  and  or  farm-related  loans- 
deemed  uncollectable— at  fair  market 
value  of  the  underlying  collateral 
without  recourse  to  the  FDIC  or  other 
third  party  purchaser,  and  any  loss  to 
the  written  off  over  a  given  period 
rather  than  currently.  Any  money  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  the  loans  must 
be  used  for  agriculturally  related 
loans. 

Extended  powers  for  qualifying 
banks.  Qualified  banks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  concede  debt  and  own.  oper- 
ate, or  lease  farm  real  estate,  equip- 
ment, or  other  similar  collateral.  The 
farmer— owner  of  the  collateral- 
should  be  permitted  to  leaseback  prop- 
erty at  a  fair  rental  with  a  right  of 
first  refusal  to  purchase  the  property 
from  the  bank  within  a  given  period  of 
years. 

Other  real  estate  expenses.  Qualified 
banks  should  be  granted  authority  to 
write  off  over  a  period  of  years— per- 
haps 20  years— other  real  estate  rela^ 
ed  expenses— i.e.  taxes  on  land,  insur- 
ance, payments  to  prior  lienholders. 
and  similarly  related  expenses. 

Below  market  rate  financing.  Quali- 
fied banks  should  be  allowed  to  sell 
and  finance  the  real  estate  or  chattels 
taken  back  in  exchange  for  cancella- 
tion of  the  debt  at  below  mai^et  rates 
without  the  FDIC  or  Office  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  requiring  the 
bank  to  charge  off  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  rate  and  the  below 
market  rate. 

Sale  of  investment  portfolio.  Quali- 
fied banks  should  be  allowed  to  mark 
all  of  the  securities  in  their  invest- 
ments portfolio  to  market  and  sell  the 
securities  at  fair  market  value  and 
write  off  any  loss  over  a  given  period— 
perhaps  20  years. 

Capital  contributions.  Qualified 
banks  should  be  allowed  to  accept  a 
contribution  of  real  estate  as  capital 
for  the  bank. 

There  is  ample  historical  authority 
to  support  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  measures  I  have 
set  forth  in  this  statement.  In  1982, 
Congress  passed  the  Oam-St  Germain 
Depository  Institutions  Act  which  cre- 
ated significant  new  powers  for  thrift 
institutions.  Ttie  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry now  has  the  ability  to  reap- 
praise its  fixed  assets  and  to  increase 
its  capital  by  the  difference  of  the  de- 
preciated book  value  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  fixed  assets.  It 
also  has  the  ability  under  RAP  ac- 
coimting  to  sell  loans  in  which  it  has  a 
loss  and  write  off  the  loss  over  the  av- 
erage life  of  the  loans  sold.  The  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  is  also  allowed 
to  employ  purchase  method  account- 


ing or  push-down  accounting  which  is 
not  available  to  banks.  Under  this 
method  of  accounting,  basically  the 
price  paid  for  the  common  stock  is 
available  as  capital  for  the  institution. 
Any  losses  in  the  loan  portfolio  or 
security  portfolio  can  be  written  off 
over  varying  terms  ranging  up  to  40 
years.  Real  estate  as  opposed  to  cash 
may  be  contributed  as  capital  to  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association.  Of  course, 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  has  lib- 
eral branching  provisions  so  that  it  is 
not  limited  to  lending  in  any  particu- 
lar trade  area  and  it  also  has  the  abili- 
ty to  create  and  operate  service  corpo- 
rations which  can  acquire  and  develop 
real  esUte.  It  has  the  ability  to  take 
back  other  real  estate  serving  as  secu- 
rity for  loans  and  book  the  real  estate 
as  an  investment  at  fair  market  value. 
It  is  not  required  to  write  off  any  por- 
tion of  the  other  real  estate  so  long  as 
it  can  continue  to  show  that  the  fair 
market  value  is  not  less  than  the  value 
of  the  real  estate  carried  on  its  books. 
The  relief  given  to  the  thrift  indus- 
try was  needed  and  well  founded.  The 
agricultural  section  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  country  and  the  proposals 
outlined  in  this  statement  could  pro- 
vide the  necessary  relief.  Unless  some 
help  is  immediately  given  to  the  farm- 
ers and  the  rural  banks  financing 
them  as  many  as  200,000  to  300,000 
farmers  will  go  out  of  business  this 
year.  Government  intervention  is  inev- 
itable and  is  needed  immediately. 
These  proposals  provide  a  market-ori- 
ented solution  to  the  problem  facing 
agriculture  today. 

ISi.  President.  I  am  going  to  support 
both  of  these  amendments— the  Zorin- 
sky  amendment  and  also  the  Dixon 
amendment— because  I  believe  they 
will  give  us  the  ability  to  get  that  crop 
in  the  ground  this  year  whereas  other- 
wise, they  would  not  be  able  to  do 
that.  But,  Mr.  President,  at  this  point. 
I  wish  to  turn  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  to  a  related  ques- 
tion that  involves  agriculture  very  di- 
rectly. That  is  the  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  agricultiu^  banks. 

I  think  my  colleagues  are  fully 
aware  of  the  plight  of  agricultural 
banks.  There  are  4.300  banks.  I  under- 
stand, that  have  25  percent  or  more 
agricultural  loans;  1.700  of  these  banks 
have  50  percent  or  more  of  agricultur- 
al loans.  Of  the  Nation's  1.441  farm 
banks,  they  account  for  only  29  per- 
cent of  aU  banks.  Yet  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  198i.  they  accounted  for  61 
percent  of  all  bank  failures. 

Not  only  did  they  account  for  61  per- 
cent of  all  bsuik  failures,  but  that  per- 
centage is  escalating  rapidly.  It  was  13 
percent  for  all  of  1983:  19  percent  for 
the  first  half  of  1984;  35  percent  in  the 
fourth  quarter;  and  61  percent  of  all 
bank  failures  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1984.  There  seems  to  be  an  escalation 
upward  rather  than  the  reverse.  Mr. 
President. 


I  do  not  believe  that  rural  America 
or  agricultural  America  can  survive  as 
it  is  without  the  survival  of  the  small 
banks. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee  and  I  can  set 
forth  the  problems  better  than  I  can 
set  forth  the  solutions,  but.  Vx.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  imder  the 
present  state  of  affairs  what  we  are 
going  to  have  is  a  cascade  of  bank 
bankruptcies.  When  that  happens, 
many  communities  are  going  to  be  de- 
prived altogether  of  access  to  a  f hjan- 
cial  institution.  Others  are  going  to  be 
deprived  of  adequate  access  to  credit, 
to  other  means  of  doing  banking,  and 
the  farmers  themselves  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  their  agricultural 
business. 

In  other  words,  stated  differently,  it 
is  very  much  in  the  national  interest 
to  allow  these  ai^cultural  banks  to 
survive  if  at  all  possible.  If  they  go 
under,  then  the  FDIC,  as  I  understand 
it,  must  buy  their  loan  portfolios  at 
par,  at  their  stated  price:  that  is.  the 
price  at  which  they  had  loaned  the 
money  plan  interest.  Then  the  FDIC 
will  liquidate  that  by  putting  all  of 
these  farm  properties  up  for  sherifrs 
auction  and  totally  liquidate  them 
without  attempting  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  agriculture  or  without  at- 
tempting to  keep  the  particular 
county  in  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bank  is  al- 
lowed to  survive,  the  bank  is  able  to 
take  in  that  collateral  which  wiU  be 
undoubtedly  the  farm  acreage  and  the 
farm  machinery,  and  then  the  actual 
practice  is  to  lease  it  back  out  to  the 
farmer  at  a  reduced  amount  so  the 
farmer  can  continue  in  business. 

Now,  to  be  sure.  It  is  not  an  ideal  sit- 
uation for  the  farmer  because  his  debt 
is  not  formally  liquidated,  but  as  a 
practical  matter  when  the  bank  stays 
in  business  it  will  not  put  the  farmer 
on  the  sheriffs  auction  XOotlk  but. 
rather.  wlU  take  back  the  security  and 
lease  it  back  to  the  farmer  so  that  he 
may  stay  in  business. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  up  to  us  ul- 
timately—and  I  do  not  mean  as  part  of 
this  bill,  but  in  the  next  couple 
months— to  try  to  find  some  way  not 
to  bail  out  the  banks  but.  rather,  a 
way  to  keep  those  banks  in  business, 
to  keep  them  operating  because  when 
they  stay  in  operation  then  the  farm- 
ers and  the  rural  communities  with 
them  also  stay  in  operation.  To  the 
extent  that  you  shut  the  doors  of 
these  financial  institutions,  then  you 
close  the  door  on  the  ability  of  that 
farmer  to  put  his  crop  in  the  groimd. 
you  close  the  door  on  the  ability  of  the 
local  merchants  to  get  the  credit  they 
need  to  stay  in  business  and.  in  effect, 
you  padlock  wholesale  counties 
throughout  America. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  advised 
that  when  the  thrift  institutions,  the 
savings-and-loan  institutions,  got  into 


deep  trouble  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
and  months,  the  device  the  Federal 
Government  used  to  keg)^  them  in 
business  was  to  have  the  F8LIC  write 
down  those  loan  portfolios  to  their 
actual  value.  We  know  what  the  prot>- 
lems  with  SJcL's  was.  In  the  old  days 
they  would  make  30-year  loans  at  6- 
percent  interest  and  they  woke  up  in 
the  days  of  very  high  interest,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  1980's,  and  found 
that  that  30-year  mortgage  at  6  per- 
cent was  not  worth  its  stated  value  of 
$20,000  but  it  might  be  worth  only 
$10,000,  not  because  of  the  lack  of 
creditworthiness  of  the  mortgagor  but 
because  the  interest  rate  had  come 
down. 

So.  as  I  understand  it,  what  they 
were  allowed  to  do  was  to  write  those 
mortgages  down  to  their  actual  value 
and  to  write  off  the  loss  over  a  period 
of  40  years.  What  that  practically  did 
is.  first  of  all,  it  did  not  cost  the  Treas- 
ury one  thin  dime,  but  it  allowed  these 
savings  and  loans  and  thrift  institu- 
tions to  stay  in  the  business  to  keep 
myiriinf  loans  or  to  be  an  attractive 
merger  partner  because  of  their  ability 
to  keep  making  loans,  and  they  were 
able  to  do  that  because  on  the  books 
of  the  savings  and  loan  they  were  al- 
lowed to  write  off  the  loss  more 
slowly,  that  is  to  say.  to  keep  that 
asset  on  their  books  longer. 

Now,  the  question  I  would  like  to 
pose  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Blr.  Exoir],  who  I 
know  is  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
these  rural  banks,  is  that  it  has  been 
proposed  to  me  by  many  people  in  the 
agricultural  area  that  what  agricultur- 
al banks  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  is 
to  write  their  loans  down  to  their 
actual  value.  What  is  the  actual  value 
of  a  nonperf  orming  agricultural  loan? 
Well,  it  is  the  value  of  the  land  and 
the  machinery  which  secure  the  loan. 
You  might  have  to  write  that  loan 
down  by  40  percent  with  the  balance, 
as  I  say,  representing  the  actual 
market  value  of  the  collateraL 

Now.  with  the  balance,  that  part 
which  you  would  write  of  f— let  us  say 
it  is  40  percent— it  has  bem  suggested 
to  me  that  these  banks  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  the  same  thing  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions were  able  to  do  except  in- 
stead of  writing  them  off  over  a  40- 
year  period,  write  them  off  over  a  20- 
year  period.  Now,  what  does  this 
mean?  It  means,  first  of  all.  they  will 
pay  taxes  during  the  interim  because, 
rather  than  realize  a  big  tax  loss  in 
the  one  year  where  they  could  take  it 
all  out  of  the  Treasury,  they  would 
only  write  off  one-twentieth  of  the 
debt  so  they  would  continue  to  pay 
taxes  but.  more  importantly,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  further  loans  in 
those  agricultural  communities  their 
capital  ratios  would  be  such  that  they 
would  still  have  the  ability  to  make  ag- 
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ricultural  loans  in  that  area  rather 
than  shut  the  doors  of  the  bank. 

I  want  to  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  if  that  kind  of  proposal 
seems  to  make  sense.  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion as  one  not  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee or  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
but  does  that  kind  of  proposal  for 
rural  American  banks  seem  sensible 
and  should  we  look  into  that? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
timely  question.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  from  what  I  picked  up 
from  his  concerns,  they  are  entirely 
Justified.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
relatively  small  Institutions,  small 
banks,  if  you  will,  in  rural  communi- 
ties that  have  been  especially  hard  hit 
with  the  downturn  in  the  agricultural 
economy,  highlighted  at  least  in  Ne- 
braska by,  in  a  number  of  cases,  a  re- 
duction of  50  percent  or  more  in  the 
value  of  land  that  was  used  as  collater- 
al from  the  borrowers  which  obviously 
means  a  significant  drop  in  the  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  farmer  or  the 
rancher  who  is  borrowing  the  money. 

Those  rural  banks  are  in  a  particu- 
larly difficult  situation  because,  unlike 
their  sister  banks  in  the  cities,  who 
have  diversification  where  they  have 
their  portfolio  in  agriculture,  pairt  of  it 
in  business,  and  part  of  it  in  industry, 
all  or  most  of  the  portfolios  involve  ag- 
riculture loans,  so  they  proportionate- 
ly have  a  higher  number  of  these  agri- 
cultural loans  than  the  more  diversi- 
fied city  banks. 

I  think  the  suggestion  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  makes  is  a  good  one.  I 
offered  an  amendment  last  year  in  the 
Senate.  I  offered  that  amendment  and 
inunediately  we  ran  into  difficulty 
from  the  Banking  Committee  that  this 
was  a  banking  amendment  and  it  had 
not  gone  through  the  committee,  and 
so  forth  and  so  on.  I  explained  that  all 
I  was  doing  with  the  amendment  was 
to  simply  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
small  banks  as  we  did  for  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  when  they  got 
into  trouble. 

If  the  Senator  will  recall.  I  believe 
the  way  that  worked  was  that  when  a 
savings  and  loan  was  in  trouble— again, 
it  was  the  FSLIC;  in  the  case  of  the 
bank,  it  would  be  the  FDIC— the  bank 
would  give  a  certificate  to  the  FDIC, 
and  the  FDIC  would  give  a  note  back 
to  the  bank  to  solidify  the  bank's  posi- 
tion to  keep  them  solvent.  That  is  one 
approach  that  could  be  taken.  That 
bUl  passed  the  Senate,  with  my 
amendment,  and  it  died  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

During  the  negotiations  last  week, 
during  the  filibuster,  I  had  that 
amendment  prepared  and  wanted  it  of- 
fered as  a  part  of  the  overall  arrange- 
ment that,  we  finally  made,  which 
ended  the  filibuster.  I  finally  decided 
to  give  up  on  it  at  this  time,  but  I  am 
holding    it    in    reserve,    possibly    for 


something  that  might  come  along  next 
week  which  would  be  a  vehicle  on 
which  to  put  it  once  again. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  I  held  back  there  at  the  specific 
request  of  the  majority  leader,  because 
the  majority  leader  said  to  me.  "I'm 
having  enough  difficulty  with  the 
committees  I'm  presently  dealing  with, 
trying  to  work  out  a  compromise,  with- 
out something  being  brought  in  from 
the  Banking  Committee,  especially 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  is  not  even  going  to  be 
here."  He  Is  on  a  mission.  So  I  thought 
we  had  enough  difficulties  in  trying  to 
work  out  the  problems  without  enter- 
ing a  banking  bill  into  the  negotia- 
tions. 

However.  I  will  be  glad  to  work  on  it 
with  my  friend  from  Louisiana.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  brought  up  a  significant 
matter.  It  would  not  be  germane, 
under  the  agreement  we  made,  which 
allows  us  to  bring  up  Ag  credit  on  the 
floor  today.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
germane.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is 
critically  important  that,  as  we  move 
forward  to  bring  some  degree  of  stabil- 
ity to  rural  America,  which  is  suffer- 
ing now.  we  must  remember  that  those 
small  banks  are  critical  to  the  very 
economic  fabric  of  rural  America.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  to  do  more  to  help  them 
at  this  time,  when  they  are  struggling 
and  when  they  are  swimming  and 
when  they  need  a  lifeline  or  two  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  He  has  been  a  great  leader 
in  this  area  of  the  small  rural  banks. 

My  intent  Is  not  to  bail  out  small 
banks  from  bad  management  but. 
rather,  to  allow  for  the  survival  of  this 
whole  class  of  banks  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential,  it  seems  to  me.  to  the 
very  fabric  of  the  economy  of  rural 
America.  If  they  all  go  under,  the 
country  is  not  well  served,  because  the 
FDIC  has  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
whole  loss,  and  with  it  all  the  banks  go 
down  the  drain,  with  a  lot  of  local 
merchants  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  to  try  to  solve  this 
problem,  to  allow  for  the  survival  of 
the  local  bank.  Whether  it  is  through 
certificates  by  the  FDIC  or  whether  it 
is  a  writeoff  of  the  loss  over  a  period 
of  20  years,  they  are  efforts  to  get  at 
the  same  problem  of  the  capital/re- 
serve ratio,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
survival.  One  of  those  approaches  to 
allow  for  that  capital/reserve  ratio  is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  small 
banks. 

Mrs.  KAS8EBAT7M  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
promised  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  I  would  yield  to  him  for  a  ques- 
tion or  a  statement. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  caruiot  yield  for  a  statement. 
He  may  yield  for  the  question. 

Mr.  MELCHE31.  For  a  question. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

First  let  me  say  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  Is  describing  in  the 
distressed  rural  banks  can  be  brought 
into  focus  by  looking  at  the  last  bank 
in  Iowa  that  went  under.  It  was  at 
Inwood.  LA.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  As  an 
Iowa  native,  even  I  had  a  little  prob- 
lem figuring  out  where  Inwood  is.  It  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  of  my 
birth.  Sioux  City.  LA.  that  small  bank 
went  under,  in  a  determination  of  the 
bank  to  provide  adequate  credit  to  its 
farm  borrowers.  Inwood  is  a  very  small 
community.  When  these  banks  fold,  a 
lot  of  the  community  is  Immediately 
dead. 

The  amendment  we  have  before  us. 
offered  by  Senator  Zoamsxr,  removes 
the  barbed-wire  entanglements  that 
make  it  difficult  for  banks  to  partici- 
pate in  the  loan  guarantees.  The  pro- 
vision I  am  adding,  along  with  Senator 
Akduws.  Senator  Ezon,  Senator 
PussLKR.  and  Senator  Grasslet  puts 
into  focus  the  buying  in  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  lender  to  participate  in 
part  of  the  Interest  buy-down. 

The  obvious  merits  of  these  com- 
bined amendments  are  to  do  exactly  as 
the  Senator  recommends.  It  is  the 
only  type  of  path  we  can  follow  under 
the  constraints  that  are  before  us 
now— that  is.  being  germane  to  the 
farm  credit  situation. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if. 
in  his  view,  one  of  the  next  steps  we 
must  take  is  to  attach  a  broader  range 
amendment  or  provision  in  law.  such 
as  he  has  described  for  the  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  such  as  have  been 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, in  the  certification  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation— If.  In 
his  view,  it  is  something  that  must  be 
attained  very  rapidly,  following  our 
action  now  on  this  particular  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  decidedly  correct. 
It  was  not  right  for  putting  on  this  bill 
because  of  the  problems  of  germane- 
ness and  because  it  must  be  studied.  I 
think,  in  the  Banking  Committee. 

As  I  understand  it— again,  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  an  expert  on  banking— 
this  would  cost  the  Treasury  no 
money  at  all.  It  would  not  be  a  bailout 
to  those  banks  but.  rather,  one 
method  that  I  suggested:  the  other  is 
the  method  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  It 
would  allow  the  banks  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness through  an  adjustment  of  the 
capital  equity /reserve  ratios.  Once 
they  shut  their  doors,  they  pull  down 
with  them  the  whole  agricultural  com- 
munity, from  the  farmer  to  the  local 
merchant  to  the  whole  town,  which 
depend   not   only   on   the   source   of 
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credit  but  also  the  very  existence  of 
the  financial  institution. 

So  I  will  work  with  my  friends  to 
confect  some  kind  of  solution  to  that 
problem  of  the  small  financial  institu- 
tion.   

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mrs.  KA8SEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  curious.  I  certainly  share  many  of 
the  concerns  that  have  been  voiced, 
but  I  have  been  troubled  about  this 
approach,  and  I  ask  this  question: 
Does  the  2-percent  write-down  that 
would  be  guaranteed,  which  would  be 
paid  by  the  Government,  as  well  as 
the  bank's  participation,  exist  for 
every  loan?  What  is  the  determina- 
tion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  really  did  not  have  to  do  with 
the  pending  amendment.  As  I  stated.  I 
support  the  pending  amendment. 

But  I  was  really  dealing  with  the 
question  that  will  come  up  at  some 
time  in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  that  is 
how  this  is  the  first  step  to  help  save 
the  agricultural  bank  but.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  it  deals  only  with  the  immedi- 
ate problems  and  does  not  solve  the 
whole  problem. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  mind  If 
someone  else  answers  that  question  at 
this  point?  Will  that  Interfere? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
could  the  Senator  from  Montana  per- 
haps address  that  question? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  address  the  queslton  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  require  that  there  be  a 
10-percent  reduction  either  in  interest 
or  principal  by  the  lending  institution 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  loan  giiaran- 
tee  is  agreed  to.  In  other  words,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  make 
that  determination  prior  to  granting 
the  guaranteed  loan. 

We  are  suggesting  that  the  easiest 
way  to  do  that  will  be  by  a  buydown  of 
the  interest  rate  and  use  the  dual  buy- 
down  by  the  lending  institution,  the 
bank,  or  the  PCA.  to  be  matched  by  an 
equal  amount  by  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. We  are  talking  only  about  those 
loans,  then,  that  will  be  restructured 
under  the  current  guidelines,  is  that 
correct,  of  100  percent  cash-flow,  or 
are  we  talking  about  those  loans  that 
have  already  been  designated  as  re- 
structured loans.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  We  are  talking 
about  the  loans  that  vre  restructured 
for  100  percent  cash-flow  as  agreed  to 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
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prior  to  the  time  the  loan  guarantee  is 
provided  to  the  lender. 

Infrs.  KASSEBAUM.  So  this  would 
mean  that  no  one  else,  only  those  who 
are  eligible  for  the  restructured  loans 
could  participate. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  eligibility  remains  in 
effect  as  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of 
100  percent  cash-flow  and  the  loan 
must  have  been  restructured. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  And  the  bank 
would  be  reimbursed  for  2  percent  of 
the  writedown  and  the  other  2  percent 
that  they  would  assume  they  can  write 
off  over  a  period  of  time,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  the  floor? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  believe  I  do. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    [Mr. 
DuHBiBBtQn].     The     Senator     from 
Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  My  question  is.  Who  has 
the    floor?   Does   the   Senator   from 

Montana  have  the  floor?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  be 
hi4>py  to  have  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska comment  on  this. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  say  if  the  Senator  frcnn 
Kansas  has  the  floor,  if  she  will  yield. 
I  will  try  to  answer  her  question.  I 
think  I  know  what  she  is  getting  at. 

Sometimes  it  gets  a  little  complicat- 
ed. I  hope  we  all  understand  it  before 

we  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  willing  to  yield? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
earlier  to  her  first  question  and  then  I 
was  interrupted.  I  believe  the  thrust  of 
her  question  was  what  fanners  can 
take  advantage  of  the  buydown  on  the 
Interest  rate.  Was  that  not  her  first 
question? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  wondered  if 
this  would  be  available  on  all  loans  or 
what  loans  this  would  apply  to,  yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion would  be  it  would  depend  on  the 
rules  and  regs  put  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment, as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  said.  I  think  the  restraining  factor 
there  is  that  it  would  not  be  available 
imtil  the  loan  had  been  restructured, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  alluded 
to.  In  other  words,  until  the  loan  had 
been  restructured,  by  that  I  mean  the 
lending  institution  agreeing  to  write 
down  10  percent  of  the  principal  and 
we  keep  talking  about  that  and  they 
are  not  going  to  do  that  so  really  what 
we  are  talking  about  they  are  writing 
down  the  equivalent  of  10  percent  of 
the  interest.  After  and  only  after  they 
have  done  that,  we  assimie  that  the 
rules  and  regs  would  be  promulgated 
by  the  Department.  Then  and  only 
then  would  they  be  able  to  continue 


on  with  it  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  If 
they  felt  that  the  loan  needed  addi- 
tional cash-flow,  then  they  can  write 
off  1  percent  of  the  interest  that  the 
bank  would  put  up  and  1  percent  of 
the  interest  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  put  up  out  of  the  $100 
million  in  the  bill,  or  they  could  go  up 
to  2  percent  writeoff  of  the  interest, 
additional  writeoff  of  the  Interest  and 
recompensated  by  the  Government  for 
up  to  2  but  not  more  than  2. 

So.  I  think  the  restraining  factor 
here  is  that  obviously  the  lending  in- 
stitution is  not  going  to  want  to  go  out 
and  offer  this  to  all  of  their  customers 
because  if  they  did  they  would  be  writ- 
ing off  the  equivalent  of  10  percent  of 
all  the  loans  on  their  books  which  I 
am  sure  they  will  not  want  to  do. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  could  pursue  this  a  bit  further, 
though,  is  not  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  right  now  that  many  loans  that 
could  be  performing  loans  through  the 
stricter  interpretation  of  the  regula- 
tors that  has  occurred  over  the  past 
year  would  be  classified  as  nonper- 
f  ormlng  so  there  are  others  that  have 
not  been  but  are  certainly  rl^t  on  the 
verge?  And  it  would  seem  to  me  if  I 
had  a  loan  that  still  was  clasaif  led  as  a 
performing  loan  but  in  many  ways  was 
still  very  much  in  Jeopardy  I  would 
feel  really  very  disappointed  that  my 
neighbor  was  able  to  participate  in 
this  where  I  was  not.  I  think  the  addi- 
tional assistance  that  we  got  last  week, 
which  I  strong^  supported  on  the  100- 
percent  cash-flow  projection,  helped  in 
availability  to  that  access  but  if  we 
carry  it  much  further  are  we  not  plac- 
ing some  real  choices  out  there  that 
are  going  to  be  very  difficult,  except 
for  the  bankers,  who  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  helped  and  assisted,  but  is  it 
really  helping  the  farmers  that  much 
more? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Let  me  answer. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  will  be  happy 
to  have  anyone  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  First  let  me  state 
that  in  order  to  get  a  loan  guarantee 
the  requirements  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  must  be  met. 
That  is  not  the  most  attractive  situa- 
tion to  be  in  for  a  borrower.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  only  way  to  save  that  particu- 
lar loan. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
borrower  in  the  same  bank  with  a  loan 
that  is  not  classified  as  imminently  in 
problem  status  at  this  moment  and 
whether  or  not  they  could  get  an  in- 
terest buy-down  would  be  left  up  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  know  the  limitations  that 
this  also  imposes  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and.  therefore,  the  Farm- 
ers HcHne  Administration. 
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So.  it  is  not  golns  to  solve  every 
problem.  It  is  our  hope  by  providing 
an  avenue  for  an  Interest  buy-down 
that  a  lending  institution  itself  wiU 
have  a  stronger  portfolio  and  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  continue  the  drop 
in  interest  rates  that  are  deserving  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  farm  borrowers 
whose  loans  are  not  classified. 

That  is  about  as  far  as  I  believe  we 
can  go  and  as  far  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  can  go  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  able  to  answer. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mrs.  KA8SKBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  from  the  outset 
this  is  not  the  Promised  Land  or  the 
Utopia  for  solving  the  problems  con- 
fronting many  farmers. 

As  the  majority  leader  pointed  out 
yesterday,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
the  constraints  on  the  budget.  That  is 
why  the  minimal  amount  of  1100  mil- 
lion for  the  interest  buy-down  provi- 
sion is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  bill  I 
intend  to  amend— the  northern  Afri- 
can aid  bill,  which  wUl  cost  $175  mil- 
lion. And,  of  course,  that  bill  will  not 
help  all  the  people  in  northern  Africa 
that  need  help. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  share  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  about  the 
importance  of  the  farm  bill.  We  have 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee right  here.  I  think  it  Is  very  im- 
portant because  those  of  us  who  come 
from  States  that  are  in  trouble  right 
now  know  that  the  only  real  solution 
of  course  is  a  better  price  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  if  we  can  work  through 
the  farm  bill  legislation— I  hope  in  a 
very  expeditious  manner— I  think  that 
will  give  us  some  Insight  into  where  we 
are  going.  But  it  is  troubling  for  those 
of  us  who  want  to  do  what  we  can  to 
help  to  really  try  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

I  wonder  if  anybody  who  is  support- 
ing this  has  computed  any  figures  on 
exactly  how  far  this  $100  million  is 
going  to  go. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  We  are  told  by  the 
bankers  that  the  $100  million  interest 
buy-down  would  allow  them  to  reduce 
the  Interest  rate  by  4  percent  on  5  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  loans.  So  I  think 
it  would  have  a  significant  Impact.  Of 
course,  this  will  not  save  all  farmers 
but  if  we  save  some  fanners,  that  is 
better  than  saving  no  farmers.  I  am 
talking  about  assisting  the  farmers 
that  are  in  a  marginal,  financial  posi- 
tion but  are  good  managers.  Certainly, 
I  am  not  advocating  the  saving  of  all 
farms.  Not  all  businesses  can  be  saved 
nor  do  they  deserve  to  be  saved. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Really,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  saving  of  the  farmer  at 
this  point  as  the  banker,  and  not  that 
that  is  something  that  should  not  be 


of  concern,  but  I  think  in  this  particu- 
lar instance  it  really  is  a  greater  help 
to  the  banker  than  the  farmer. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  When  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Jack  Block  presented  his 
thoughts  on  this  issue  to  me.  I  asked 
him:  "Have  you  calculated  the  budget 
effect  and  adverse  economic  reaction 
that  would  be  caused  by  banks  closing 
and  going  out  of  business?"  As  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  the  FDIC 
insures  each  depositor  of  a  bank  up  to 
$100,000.  We  have  had  several  bank 
closingB  in  Nebraska  and  have  experi- 
enced the  FDIC  coming  in.  padlocking 
the  bank,  and  paying  off  the  deposi- 
tors. 

This  is  a  cost,  not  a  savings.  Quite 
obviously,  banks  are  going  to  continue 
to  close  If  the  economy  continues  to 
worsen  in  the  agricultural  area.  So  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  answer  was 
"No.  we  have  not  computed  or  even  es- 
timated any  offset  as  to  what  the 
FDIC  would  have  to  pay  depositors  if 
banks  continue  to  close."  So  Just  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  save  banks,  at 
least  we  should  try  to  keep  their  doors 
open  so  that  the  cost  to  the  FDIC 
which  also  uses  taxpayers'  dollars, 
would  be  minimized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiRSKTl  for  that  response. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  inquiries  on  when  we 
may  vote.  I  must  say  that  because  of 
about  a  dozen  other  things  I  have  not 
been  able  to  spend  much  time  on  this 
issue  today.  At  4  o'clock  there  is  a 
White  House  meeting  with  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  think  I  am  correct.  That 
will  probably  continue  until  the  hour 
of  5  o'clock  which  means  our  Members 
would  not  be  available  until  5:30.  It 
Just  happens  one  of  those  rare  occa- 
sions where  the  majority  leader  has 
agreed  to  go  to  Peoria  this  evening.  So 
I  am  prepared  to  suggest  there  will  not 
be  any  votes  today,  if  that  is  satisfac- 
tory with  everyone. 

I  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  WiU  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield?  I  am  happy  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  as  I  said  last  evening,  that  we 
are  ready  to  vote  today  on  the  pending 
amendment.  Or.  alternatively,  we 
would  be  happy  to  agree  today  to  a 
vote  at  a  specific  hour  tomorrow  if  the 
majority  leader  would  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate  that  we 
may  be  prepared  to  do  that.  I  want  to 
make  certain  we  understand  what  we 
are  voting  on.  I  guess  the  second- 
degree  amendment  has  been  offered. 
Perhaps  the  distinguished  chairman  of 


the  Agriculture  Committee  has  had  a 
chance  to  review  it.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  not.  These  are  important 
amendments  and  we  need  to  make  cer- 
tain what  Is  in  or  out  of  the  amend- 
ment and  what  was  in  and  now  out.  I 
understand  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment has  been  modified  to  take  out 
the  big  bank  bailout  but  there  are  still 
UtUe  bank  baUouts  as  weU  of  $100  mil- 
lion. So  I  want  to  review  that  before  I 
agree  on  a  time.  I  am  quite  certain  we 
are  going  to  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  majority 
leader  yield  the  floor? 

In  any  event.  I  want  to  read  some- 
thing into  the  Racoao. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  say  to  the  minority 
leader— because  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  distinguished  assistant  leader  on 
the  Democratic  side  if  I  could  advise 
the  Senate— that  I  am  now  advising 
everyone  that  there  wiU  be  no  votes 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  AND 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1985 

The  Faui  Cusis 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  forgo  Just  for 
a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes:  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
am  sorry. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  which  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Rbcoro.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows,  dated  February  26. 1985: 

Okas  Mb.  Mnfoairr  I^AOOt:  Currently 
pending  before  the  Congreia  are  bills  which 
purport  to  deal  with  the  short  term  (arm 
credit  problem.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
reaponsible  tiae  of  exlatins  authorities  and 
the  commitment  of  adequate  reaourcea  is 
the  soundest  and  surest  means  of  Insuring 
that  the  nation'i  farmers  receive  timely  op- 
eratlnc  credit  for  the  coming  crop  year.  Fur- 
ther, under  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's debt  adjustment  prosram,  substan- 
tial care  is  taken  to  Insure  that  individual 
farmers  restructured  debt  provides  them 
with  adequate  Income  to  cover  reasonable 
operating  expenses  and  a  margin  for  unex- 
pected costs.  We  believe  that  these  provi- 
sions are  vital  to  protect  the  future  of  indi- 
vidual producers  facing  financial  stress. 

In  reviewing  the  various  legislative  pro- 
posals before  the  Congress,  it  Is  clear  that 
these  important  safeguards  for  farmers 
have  largely  been  eliminated.  Clearly,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  determine  whether  our 
primary  goal  la  to  provide  sound  assistance 
to  farmers  who  are  good  managers  and  with 
proper  aaststance  can  be  helped  or  if  the 
goal  is  to  Insulate  lending  Institutions  from 
risk  or  Incentive  to  contlrue  to  serve  the  ag- 
ricultural community  in  their  area. 


Further,  the  proposed  legislation  turns  an 
important  tool  for  orderly  marketing  for 
farmers  (CCC  loans)  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  52  years,  into  a  muItl-bllllon 
dollar  production  finance  bank.  Such  action 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  farmers  and 
will  create  new  problems  for  producers  at 
harvest. 

In  my  agreement  with  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  the  AdmlnistraUon 
has  already  taken  major,  immediate,  and 
productive  steps  to  insure  ttuit  farmers  are 
able  to  obtain  timely  operating  credit  from 
private  and  government  lenders.  It  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  time  to  set  aside  partisan  po- 
litical posturing  and  worli  together  to  sup- 
port the  effective  use  of  the  credit  programs 
which  are  in  place  and  woriUng.  It  is  by  this 
action  that  we  can  best  serve  the  short  term 
needs  and  interesU  of  the  American  farm- 
ers. It  is  because  of  my  concern  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  not  timely  nor  in  the 
best  interesU  of  farmers  that  I  want  to 
advise  you  that  should  these  measiuvs  pass 
the  Congress  that  I  will  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  President  not  sign  them. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  R.  Block. 

Seentary. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  requested  on  either  the  Zorinsky 
or  Melcher  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nasrs  on  both  amendments^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  do 
that,  and  that  it  may  be  done  with  one 
show  of  seconds? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs  on  both  amend- 
ments and  that  I  may  do  this  with  one 
seconding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Before  the  Chair  rules, 
I  shall  raise  my  hand  to  provide  the 
sufficient  second,  but  the  Senator  does 
imderstand  that  he  cuts  off  the  possi- 
bility of  a  modification  except  by 
uiumimous  consent  when  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  obtained. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  believe  that  has  been 
addressed  by  the  previous  agreement. 
Mr.  President.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraslca  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  If  not,  with- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Bfr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discussing 
the  farm  credit  crisis  on  the  floor  for 
the  past  week  or  so,  thus  I  wiU  not  be- 
labor the  issues  involved  much  fur- 
ther. 

I  do  want  to  indicate  at  this  time 
that  I  will  be  lending  my  support  to 
the  Zorinsky  amendment  and  the  Mel- 
cher amendment  thereto,  as  well  as  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Illinois.  Senator  Dixoii.  I 
applaud  these  amendments  as  signifi- 
cant first  steps  toward  rectifying  this 
Nation's  farm  credit  crisis. 

These  amendments  are  necessary,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  because  the  ad- 
ministration's much-heralded  farm 
credit  initiatives  are  not  working. 
These  programs  have  had  literally  no 
impact.  Nationwide,  through  the  21st 
of  this  month,  only  $44  million  of  the 
$850  million  authorized  under  emet- 
gency  credit  assistance  had  been  used. 
In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee,  we 
had  some  3.192  farmers  apply  for 
credit  assistance  under  the  inltiattres 
the  administration  announced  last 
fall.  Through  the  25th  of  January,  we 
had  zero  loan  guarantees  made  in  Ten- 
nessee under  this  program,  not  a 
single  one.  Moreover,  we  only  had  15 
deferrals  granted  during  this  time 
period.  This  is  a  dismal  track  record 
and  underscores  the  overriding  impor- 
tance of  the  type  of  amendments  we 
are  considering  today. 

Recognizing  the  shortcomings  of  the 
administration's  credit  initiatives.  I 
worited  with  my  good  friend  and  fann 
credit  expert.  Congressman  Ed  Jonas 
from  west  Tennessee  on  pulling  to- 
gether a  series  of  credit  proposals  we 
believe  would  help  put  many  fanners 
on  the  road  to  economic  well-being. 

Many  of  the  elements  of  our  propos- 
al are  contained  in  the  various  amend- 
ments coming  up  today.  I  am  heart- 
ened that  those  of  us  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  the  Nation's  farmers 
have  been  able  to  formulate  policies 
which  we  can  agree  on  as  doing  some 
substantive  good  for  our  economically 
pressed  farmers. 

While  we  all  recognize  that  farmers 
cannot  borrow  their  way  out  of  debt 
and  that  farm  programa  designed  to 
put  profitability  back  into  farming  are 
the  real  answer  to  the  credit  crisis,  we 
must  act  now  on  these  short-term 
measiu*es  to  ensure  that  we  have  farm- 
ers left  in  business  who  can  make  use 
of  the  long-term  farm  programs.  The 
amendments  on  the  floor  today  are  a 
good  starting  point  in  this  process  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana, 
and  also  a  coqwnsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Soiator  ZoamsKT. 

I  ccHnmend  the  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ZoanrcKTl 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  AiiDUws]  for  their  leadership  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  couple  of 
things  about  the  pending  amendment 
that  are  excellent,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  them  out  lief  ore  the  Senate  acts 
on  this  amendment. 

First,  and  very  importantly.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendbnent  contains 
funding  for  a  $100  million  interest 
tniy-down  to  be  conducted  Jointly  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
private  lenders.  Borrowers  from  com- 
mercial banks  and  entities  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  like  the  PCA's  and  the 
Federal  land  banks,  would  be  able  to 
benefit  frmn  this  program,  and  it 
would  be  very  helpful  in  providing 
some  below-market  money  for  these 
very  efficient  producers  to  put  their 
crops  in  the  ground.  Under  the  pro- 
gram set  up  in  this  amendment,  if  a 
private  lender,  either  a  commercial 
liank  or  cooperative  lender,  agreed  to 
reduce  the  interest  rate,  the  Federal 
Government  would  match  that  buy- 
down,  lliis  is  a  concept  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  for  quite  some  time,  and  I 
,  think  it  holds  a  great  deal  of  promise 
for  many  of  these  borrowers.  These 
men  and  women,  and  their  families, 
are  very  efficient  producers,  and  they 
are  being  hammered  through  high  in- 
terest rates,  a  strong  dollar  and  export 
subsidies  of  other  countries  that  have 
damaged  our  ability  to  export,  and  de- 
clining land  values.  Further,  they  have 
weathered  several  very  difficult  years 
of  low  commodity  prices.  In  the  next 
farm  bill.  Mr.  President,  we  must  deal 
with  the  critical  problems  facing  our 
producers,  and  develop  a  ocHuprehen- 
sive  farm  policy  that  wlU  help  them 
compete  effectively  in  world  markets. 
We  all  know  that  the  real  solution  to 
the  problems  we  are  facing  is  to  in- 
crease the  income  to  our  producers.  In 
that  regard,  the  upcoming  debate 
must  focus  on  ways  to  regain  our  mar- 
kets that  we  have  lost  through  unfair- 
ly subsidized  conwetition.  We  all  know 
that  our  producers  are  efflcient,  but 
we  cannot  continue  to  allow  them  to 
have  to  ctunpete  directly  against  for- 
eign governments.  Tliose  matters  must 
be  corrected  later  on  in  this  year.  Mr. 
President,  but  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  provide  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  access  to  reasonable  fi- 
nandng  for  this  year's  crop. 

The  second  point  I  would  liiw  to 
make  about  the  pending  amendment  is 
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that  It  would  discourage  Federal  recu- 
latory  acencles  from  adversely  classi- 
fying loans  by  a  bank  or  cooperative 
lender.  This  will  be  helpful  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  Federal 
regulatory  agencies,  like  the  FDIC,  are 
creating  several  problems  due  to  loan 
reclassification. 

Finally,  there  are  changes  in  the 
amendment  dealing  with  overtime 
work  by  FmHA  employees,  and  allo- 
cating any  additional  temporary  em- 
ployees to  States  with  the  largest 
backlog.  These  are  important  steps  the 
administration  could  take.  but»in  the 
absence  of  any  initiative  in  this 
regard,  I  believe  it  should  be  spelled 
out  in  the  statute. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  hope  it  Is  approved  by  the 
Senate.  There  are  features  of  it  that 
will  help  borrowers  who  get  their 
money  through  private  sources,  and 
this  is  an  extremely  important  and 
critical  issue  that  we  must  deal  with  in 
an  effective  manner.  We  must  help  all 
producers  in  planting  and  harvesting 
this  year's  crops,  and  this  amendment 
will  help  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  leader  Just  read  into  the 
Rbcoro  the  letter  dated  February  26 
from  Secretary  Block.  While  the  letter 
is  quite  general  in  its  terms  on  what  it 
is  discussing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  dug  in  his  heels  and  is  not 
being  conducive  to  the  reasoning  that 
we  are  following  in  our  rather  bipsuti- 
san  discussions  on  the  amendments 
which  are  pending. 

I  should  separate  out  two  of  these 
paragraphs.  One  of  them  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  reviewing  the  various  legislative  pro- 
pooala  before  the  Congrew,  it  is  clear  that 
these  important  safeguards  for  farmers 
have  largely  been  eliminated. 

Let  me  respond  to  that  particular 
sentence.  One  of  the  things  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
advocating,  and  Secretary  Block  per- 
sonally has  been  explaining  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  I  assume  to 
the  House  also,  is  that  he  wanted  in 
the  provisions  that  opportunity  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  through 
their  regulations  to  require  some  sacri- 
fice by  the  lending  institution  prior  to 
a  loan  guarantee  being  applied  to  the 
distressed  farm  loan. 

That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to 
accomplish  in  the  very  amendment  I 
have  offered  today,  that  participation 
by  the  banks  or  PAC's  before  the  loan 
guarantee  is  agreed  to. 

By  participation.  I  mean  a  require- 
ment of  the  current  regulations  of  the 
department  requiring  a  lO-percent  ad- 
justment in  either  the  principal  or  in- 
terest. 


To  be  clear  on  that,  let  me  say  that 
the  option  of  that  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary.  Obviously,  the  most 
easy  way  to  apply  that  would  be  a 
markdown  in  the  Interest  rates  that 
will  be  charged  against  the  loan. 

We  do  carry  with  this  amendment 
the  tmderlying  Zorlnsky  amendment, 
the  authorlaation  for  $100  million  to 
be  used  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  that  Interest  buydown.  That, 
together  with  the  requirement  that 
the  lending  institution  itself  partici- 
pate by  a  like  amount,  clearly  meets 
one  of  the  previous  objections  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary 
takes  note  of  that  in  his  thinking  and 
Judgment  in  the  coming  days. 

To  go  on  with  the  particular  para- 
graph I  was  reading  from: 

aearly.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  primary  goal  is  to  provide 
sound  assistanr^  to  farmers  who  are  good 
managers  and  with  proper  sssistanec  can  be 
helped  or  if  the  gotd  is  to  insulate  lending 
institutions  from  risk  or  Incentive  to  contin- 
ue to  serve  the  agricultural  community  In 
their  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  clearly 
we  have  met  that  particular  goal  in 
the  combination  of  amendments  now 
pending. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  is  as  follows: 

Further,  the  proposed  legislation  turns  an 
important  tool  for  orderly  marketing  for 
farmers'  CCC  loans  which  has  been  in  effect 
for  53  years  into  a  multlbUllon  dollar  pro- 
duction finance  bank.  Such  a4*tion  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  farmen  and  will  create 
new  problems  for  producers  at  harvest. 

That  paragraph.  Mr.  President, 
refers  to  another  proposal  not  con- 
tained in  the  underlying  Zorlnsky-An- 
drews  amendment,  nor  contained  in 
the  amendment  that  I  offered  as  a 
principal  sponsor  to  the  Zorlnsky  pro- 
posal. 

What  he  is  getting  at  there  is  an- 
other proposition  which  will  be  later 
offered  by  Senator  Dixon  of  Illinois 
after  these  two  amendments  are  dis- 
posed of. 

The  last  line  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
throws  down  the  gauntlet.  That  last 
sentence  says: 

It  is  because  of  my  concern  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  not  timely  nor  in  the 
best  interests  of  fanners  that  I  want  to 
advise  you  that  should  these  measures  pass 
the  Congress  that  I  will  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  President  not  sign  them. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  rather  bald, 
rather  vociferous  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  President  might  veto 
any  farm  credit  crisis  legislation  that 
we  pass.  I  hope  that  the  President 
does  not  adhere  to  that  type  of  advice. 

First,  what  we  are  doing  Is  absolute- 
ly timely.  If  we  do  not  do  it  now,  time 
runs  out  on  American  agriciilture: 
time  nms  out  on  many  parts  of  rural 
America.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
are  busily  engaged  in  the  Senate,  and 


the  House  will  do  likewise.  I  under- 
stand, tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 
trying  to  provide,  in  a  timely  manner, 
something  that  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  farmers. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
have  a  differing  view  from  the  rest  of 
us  on  these  matters:  he  obviously  does. 
But  there  are  times  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  legislative  action  by  Con- 
gress, we  must  respond  to  the  stem 
warnings  of  imminent  danger  to  a  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  We  have  had 
thoae  stem  waraln  >s.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  signi  of  disaster  In  rural 
America. 

I  only  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  answer  these  questions:  How 
many  more  farm  and  ranch  families 
must  be  dislodged  from  their  opera- 
ton,  must  be  taken  off  the  land, 
thrown  into  liquidation,  in  order  to 
convince  the  Secretary  that  Justice  de- 
mands that  we  take  responsible  action 
to  provide  them  the  opportunity  to 
stay  in  place,  to  work  out  of  a  bad  debt 
situation  to  continue  the  farm  oper- 
ation or  the  ranching  operation  so 
they  can  contribute  to  the  economy  of 
their  communities,  their  States,  and 
the  Nation? 

How  many  more  rural  conmiunltles. 
might  I  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, must  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  for 
their  very  continuation  as  a  communi- 
ty—their schools,  their  hospitals,  their 
service  organizations,  the  very  fabric 
of  society  in  their  communities? 

Might  I  finally  ask  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  when  Rome  was  burn- 
ing, when  Rome  was  being  destroyed, 
what  purpose  was  Nero's  purported 
violin-playing  serving?  I  do  not  think 
this  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deserves 
to  be  cast  in  the  mold  of  Nero's  pur- 
ported actions  of  ignoring  the  prob- 
lems of  Rome.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
wise  to  recommend  a  veto  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  give  some  hope,  an- 
other chance,  another  last  opportuni- 
ty for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
and  ranch  operators. 

Surely  the  President,  if  such  is  the 
case  and  the  Secretary  does  advise  him 
finally  to  veto  it.  surely  the  President 
will  have  more  compassion,  more  un- 
derstanding, and  more  common  sense 
than  to  turn  his  back  and  the  back  of 
the  administration  on  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  tragic  occurrence  in  rural 
America  in  this  decade— not  Just  this 
decade,  but  this  last  half  of  this  centu- 
ry. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
speak  very  briefly,  and  I  believe  there 
are  others  who  may  want  to  discuss 
this  and  we  shall  discuss  it  in  more 
detail  tomorrow.  Let  me  commend  all 
Senators  for  their  interest  in  address- 


ing what  is  a  very  serious  problem  in 
rural  America.  Then  let  me  indicate 
that  I  believe  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  In  fact,  the  need  for  farm  credit 
assistance  was  first  addressed  last 
August. 

On  September  18.  the  President  an- 
noimced  the  $650  million  principal 
buydown  program.  It  did  not  work  be- 
cause the  banks  did  not  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  principal  writedown. 

In  January,  this  Senator  and  my  col- 
league met  with  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  Iowa.  We  met  with  Feder- 
al bank  regulators  and  we  called  for  a 
Presidential  task  force  to  study  the 
problems  in  the  farm  economy  and  ag- 
ricultural credit  markets. 

On  January  22.  12  farm  State  Re- 
publican Senators  wrote  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff  Donald  Regan  request- 
ing farm  credit  actions.  These  included 
allowing  banks  to  write  down  interest 
rates  as  well  as  principal  on  farm  loans 
under  the  September  debt  restructur- 
ing initiative;  assuring  that  adequate 
loan  guarantees  would  be  provided  if 
required  above  the  $650  million  ear- 
marked in  September,  and.  approving 
the  request  for  additional  personnel 
and  equipment  to  reduce  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  application 
backlog. 

On  January  31,  a  meeting  was  called 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  (Mr.  Hklms).  A 
number  of  us  met  with  Secretary 
Block  and  Mr.  Stockman  and  we 
talked  about  the  long-range  farm  pro- 
gram and  the  short-term  credit  prob- 
lem. 

Then,  on  February  1.  another  meet- 
ing was  held,  again  chaired  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Secretary  Block  was  there,  Mr. 
Stockman  was  there.  We  had  a  biparti- 
san group  of  Senators.  We  met  with 
four  State  Farm  Bureau  presidents— 
the  Farm  Bureau  president  from  my 
State  and  from  Nebraska.  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota.  Again,  we  talked  about 
what  we  could  do  to  make  the  pro- 
gram not  only  more  acceptable,  but 
one  that  would  be  used  by  the  farmer. 
That  discussion.  I  thought,  was  very 
helpful.  I  think  Senator  Ezon  was 
there.  I  think  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  was  there,  as  was 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  distingtiished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  in  other  words,  a 
bipartisan  meeting. 

Then,  on  February  6,  Secretary 
Block  annoiuiced  the  farm  credit  relief 
package,  including  the  Interest  write- 
down provision.  It  was  made  clear  at 
that  meeting  that  the  $650  million  was 
not  a  cap  on  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram, although  there  are  still  some 
people  trying  to  tell  us  it  is  a  cap.  It  is 
not  a  cap.  And  that  was  further  clari- 
fied by  Senate  Resolution  57,  the  so- 
called  Abdnor  resolution  we  passed  on 
Saturday    after    discussions    all    last 


week  with  Democrat  and  Republican 
Senators. 

Then  on  February  11  Senator 
BoscHwrrz  of  Bfinnesota  and  this  Sen- 
ator met  with  Federal  bank  regula- 
tors—the FDIC.  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. USDA.  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment—to discuss  the  administra- 
tion-revised plans  and  how  they  affect- 
ed bank  forbearance  policies. 

We  were  trying  to  define  what  it 
means  when  you  owe  the  bank  money 
and  we  ask  the  lianks  to  practice  for- 
bearance. What  does  that  mean?  I  am 
not  certain  we  learned  what  it  meant 
at  that  meeting,  but  at  least  we  raised 
the  issue,  that  the  banks  are  supposed 
to  be  a  little  more  generous,  a  little 
more  lenient.  They  are  prepared  to  do 
that  in  my  State  and  other  States  if 
they  do  not  have  the  Federal  regula- 
tors sajring,  "Tou  have  to  do  this,  you 
have  to  do  that,  you  have  to  foreclose, 
you  have  to  tighten  up,  or  you  have  to 
reclassify  some  of  your  loan  portfolio." 

On  February  19.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Bfr.  Boam] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Iifr.  Exoh]  started  to  dis- 
cuss the  farm  credit  issue  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Some  would  call  it  a  fill- 
buster.  I  think  it  was  an  extended 
debate.  We  also  started  negotiations 
with  a  number  of  Senators  on  both 
sides:  10,  15.  20  Senators.  Then  on 
February  22.  we  hammered  out  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  which  we  put 
into  a  resolution.  We  again  said  that 
there  is  no  cap  on  debt  restructuring 
loan  guarantees,  that  there  is  no  cap 
on  operating  loans  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  We  provided 
for  a  14-day  turnaround  from  the  time 
an  approved  lender  makes  a  decision. 
We  included  a  number  of  other  things 
in  the  so-called  Abdnor  resolution, 
which  then  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  92  to  0.  It  would  have  been  100 
to  0,  but  some  Senators  were  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  want  to  include  this  chronology  in 
the  RccoBO  because  I  was  asked  by  one 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  Satur- 
day. "Why  haven't  we  done  some- 
thing? Why  wasn't  this  recognised 
weeks  or  months  ago?" 

The  answer  is  that  it  was.  It  was  not 
discovered  last  week.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  media  last  week.  But  we  have 
known  there  was  a  problem  for 
months.  It  seems  that  the  media— 
which  tries  to  always  report  the 
facts— suddenly  saw  the  issue  as.  "We 
are  the  bad  guys  and  they  are  the 
good  guys.  We  want  to  do  less  and 
they  want  to  do  more."  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  intent  of  anyone.  And  now 
we  are  finding  we  want  to  do  more  for 
the  bankers.  I  thought  we  were  here 
to  do  something  for  the  producers,  the 
farmers. 

I  have  a  letter  I  am  going  to  put  in 
the  RxcoHD  at  this  point  from  the 
Kansas  Bankers  Association  endorsed 


by  17  members  of  the  KBA's  agricul- 
ture committee — bankers  from  small 
towns  for  the  most  part.  If  people 
know  Kansas,  they  know  Concordia  is 
not  quite  as  large  as  other  towns  in 
Kansas,  but  it  is  a  nice  community. 
Atwood,  Garden  City,  Burlingame, 
Dodge  City.  Liberal.  Woodbine. 
Eureka^they  are  all  small  rural 
towns.  The  bankers  in  each  one  of 
those  communities  are  saying.  "We  are 
ready  to  go  to  work.  We  like  the 
change.  We  like  the  fact  that  you  have 
changed  that  cash  flow  provision." 
which  I  might  indicate  was  originally 
suggested  by  my  colleague  from 
KsnssH  [Mrs.  KasskbaumI,  and  by  a 
number  of  other  Members  on  both 
sides.  "We  kind  of  like  that."  And  here 
is  what  the  letter  says: 

We  support  the  Ksnwis  Bankers  Aasocia- 
titm's  steps  to  assist  in  the  education  and 
Implementation  of  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. It  Is  essential  that  our  agriculture 
borrowMs  receive  some  lending  assurance  as 
soon  as  ponlble.  so  adequate  planning  can 
occur  on  the  part  of  both  the  lender  and  the 
borrower. 

So  they  are  going  to  conduct  semi- 
nars in  my  State  on  March  5,  6,  and  7 
to  explain  the  program. 

I  have  to  believe  a  lot  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  well-intentioned  State  leg- 
islators who  have  come  to  this  town  is 
because  they  did  not  fiilly  understand 
this  program.  I  do  not  know  anybody 
who  maintains  we  do  not  have  a  good 
program  in  place.  Once  we  got  around 
the  cap  question  on  debt  restructuring 
and  on  operating  loans  and  on  servic- 
ing those  applications,  then  I  believe 
we  addressed  the  principal  problem. 

Let  me  repeat  what  we  accomplished 
in  the  Abdnor  resolution.  Remember, 
the  vote  was  92  to  0. 

First,  we  provide  that  adequate  loan 
guarantees  will  be  made  available 
under  the  September  Debt  Adjust- 
ment Program  to  meet  demand  by 
lendhig  institutions  to  refinance  farm- 
ers this  spring.  The  cash-flow  require- 
ment for  farmers  to  be  eligible  for 
commercial  loan  restructuring  under 
the  Debt  Adjustment  Program  is  re- 
duced fnnn  110  percent  to  100  percent. 

That  does  not  help  the  producer;  it 
helps  the  banker.  But  bankers  have  to 
particulate,  so  we  went  along  with  it. 
They  will  take  a  little  more  fnmi  the 
producer,  but  again  there  was  a  lot  of 
support  for  that. 

Adequate  credit  will  be  made  avaQ- 
able  under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Insured  Direct  Operating 
Loan  Program  to  meet  demand  in 
1985.  The  percentage  of  loan  guaran- 
tees under  the  interest  concession 
option  will  be  increased  yearly  to  a 
maxl""'"'  of  90  percent  of  principal. 
Applications  for  Farmers  Home  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  will  be  expedited. 
Farmers  Home  has  annoimced  that 
1,000  additional  loan  officers  are  being 
reassigned  to  work  on  the  current  case 
backlog. 
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Next,  action  on  loan  application  de- 
cisions by  approved  lenders  will  be  re- 
quired within  IS  days.  That  was  a  big 
sticking  point,  because  In  the  past  the 
lender  would  approve  a  loan  and  then 
somebody  else  in  Fanners  Home  would 
have  to  review  it.  which  took  another 
2  weeks  or  a  month.  Now  it  is  down  to 
15  days. 

Action  on  Farmers  Home  loan  guar- 
antee requests  will  be  processed  within 
60  days  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
And  ai^in.  as  I  said,  because  of  a  lot  of 
meetings  we  have  had  with  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  agencies,  they 
are  encouraged  to  exercise  restraint 
and  forbearance  in  making  adverse 
classifications  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Kansas 
Bankers  Association  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Abdnor  resolution  on  farm 
credit  be  made  a  part  of  the  Ruosd. 
along  with  the  farm  credit  chronology. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Thx  Kansas  Bankdu  Associatioh, 

February  25,  198S. 
Hon.  Boa  Dolk. 

U.S.  Senator,  Hart  Senate  OJfice  Building, 
WoMhington.  DC. 

DxAR  ScNATOR  Dole  It  is  our  underatand- 
ing  thst  the  Credit  Restructuring  Plan 
being  supported  by  you  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Reagui  Administration  wUl  include  the 
following: 

1.  Cmsh  flow  requirements  for  qualified 
farm  borrowers  will  be  reduced  to  100  per- 
cent rather  than  110  percent. 

2.  A  pool  of  funds  will  be  made  available 
for  loans  guarantees  sufficient  to  satisfy  ag- 
ricultural demand. 

3.  Steps  will  be  taken  quickly  to  insure  the 
plan's  workability,  and  all  approvals  needed 
wUl  be  expedited. 

We  support  the  Kansas  Bankers  Associa- 
tion's steps  to  assist  in  the  education  and 
Implementation  of  this  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. It  is  essential  that  our  agricultural 
borrowers  receive  some  lending  assurance  ss 
soon  as  possible,  so  adequate  plaimlng  can 
occur  on  the  part  of  both  lender  and  bor- 
rower. The  Kansas  Bankers  Association  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  Jointly 
conduct  six  seminars  to  be  held  on  March  S. 
6.  and  7  to  assist  the  Kansas  bankers  in  im- 
plementing the  program. 
Let  us  get  on  with  it. 
Sincerely, 
Dm  Richard,  First  Bank  St  Trust,  Con- 
cordia: Earl  McVicker.  Central  State, 
Hutchinson;  Ray  Purdy.  Oarden  Na- 
tional. Garden  City:  Barney  Horton, 
Farmers  Bank  &  Trust,  Atwood:  Clyde 
Bumside.  American  State  Bank.  Great 
Bend:  Bob  Kustersteffen,   SUte  Ex- 
change, Yates  Center,  Victor  Olson, 
.     First  State  Bank,  Burllngame:  John 
Harding,  First  National,  Dodge  City; 
Larry  Heyka,  First  National,  Dodge 
Citr.  Deryl   Schuster.   First  National 
Liberal;  Don  Steffes,  McPherson  Bank 
&  Trust;  John  Price.  Merchants  Na- 
tional, Topeka;  Paul  Richmond.  Com- 
mercial National.  Kansas  City;  Fred 
Dunmlre,       Commercial       National, 
Kansas  City:  Kenneth  Stout,  Citizens 
State  Bank.  Woodbine;  Ralph  Jenson, 


Peoples  SUte  Bank.  Sharon  Springs; 
R.D.  Rucker,  Home  Bank  it  Trust, 
Eureka. 

Farm  Crbdit  Crronouwt 
i»s« 

September  18.— President  Reagan  an- 
nounces debt  restructuring  initiative,  in- 
cluding: 

FmHA  debt  set-aside  of  up  to  38  percent 
(maximum  of  $300,000),  with  no  accrual  of 
Interest  for  8  years,  for  producers  who  can 
demonstrate  a  positive  (UO  percent)  cash 
flow. 

Commercial  debt  restructuring  program 
under  which  lenders  receive  00  percent 
FmHA  guarantee  In  exchange  for  writing 
down  loan  principal  by  enough  to  provide 
borrowers  a  positive  (110  percent)  cashflow. 
Initial  appropriation  of  $880  million  in  loan 
guarantees  earmarked  for  the  program. 

Implementation   of  an   approved   lender 
program  to  expedite  handling  of  loan  and 
loan  guarantee  applications, 
itss 

Janiuuy  11.— ^nators  Dole  and  Ksssr 
baum  and  Iowa  Governor  Branstad  meet 
with  Federal  bank  regulators  and  caU  for 
Presidential  task  force  to  study  problems  in 
the  farm  economy  and  agricultural  credit 
markets. 

January  33.-13  farm  state  Republican 
Senators  write  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
Regut  requesting  farm  credit  actions,  in- 
cluding: 

Allow  banks  to  write  down  Interest  rates 
as  well  as  principal  on  farm  loans  under  tbe 
September  debt  restructuring  initiative; 

Assure  that  adequate  loan  guarantees  will 
be  provided  (if  required,  above  the  $880  mil- 
lion earmarked  in  September): 

Approve  USDA  request  for  additional  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  to  reduce  FmHA's 
loan  application  backlog. 

January  31.— Meeting  between  Republican 
Senators  and  Administration  officials 
(Block.  Stockman)  at  which  "tradeofr*  be- 
tween farm  credit  Iminnvementa  and  farm 
bill  concessions  is  disctisf  d  and  rejected. 

February  I.— Meeting  between  four  State 
Farm  Bureau  Preaidenta  (Kansas.  Netoaska. 
Iowa.  Minnesota).  Administration  officials 
(Block.  Stockman)  and  Upartiaan  group  of 
Senators,  at  which  tbe  Administration  com- 
mits to  implementing  a  fann  credit  package. 

Senators  Boren  and  Bxon  notify  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  their  intention  to  hold  up 
any  Senate  action  after  February  recess 
until  action  on  farm  credit 

February  8.— Secretary  Block  announces 
farm  credit  relief  package,  including  inter- 
est write  down  provision. 

February  11.— Senators  Dole  and  Bosch- 
wltz  meet  with  Federal  bank  regulators 
(FDIC,  Federal  Reserve  System.  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  USDA  and  Treasury 
Department)  to  discuss  Administration  re- 
vised plans  and  bank  f  orebearanoe  actions. 

February  19.— Senators  Boren  and  Exon 
begin  filibuster  on  farm  credit.  Negotiations 
open  with  the  Majority  Leader  and  other 
Republicans. 

February  22.— Bipartisan  compromise 
reached  with  Administration,  indudinr 

Adequate  loan  guarantees  to  be  made 
available  to  meet  commercial  bank  demand 
under  September  Initiative: 

Adequate  FmHA  direct  operating  loans  to 
be  made  available  to  meet  demand  in  IWi; 

Producer  cash  flow  requirement  under 
commercial  write-down  part  of  September 
initiative  reduced  from  110  percent  to  100 
percent. 


Bipartisan  compromise  rejected  by  Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

February  23.— Letter  of  transmittal  from 
Secretary  Block  revised.  S.  Res.  B7  passes 
Senate  92  to  0  following  unanimous  consent 
agreement  on  farm  credit  amendments. 

PaovisioKS  or  Sknss  or  Sknats  RssoLimoii 
OH  Fakm  CaSBIT 

1.  Adequate  loan  guarantees  will  be  made 
available  under  the  September  Debt  Adjust- 
ment Program  to  meet  demand  by  lending 
institutions  to  refinance  farmers  this  spring. 

2.  The  cash-flow  requirement  for  farmers 
to  be  eligible  for  commerdai  loan  restruc- 
turing under  the  Debt  Adjustment  Program 
is  reduced  from  110  percent  to  100  percent. 

3.  Adequate  credit  will  be  made  available 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Insured  (Direct)  Operating  Loan  Program 
to  meet  demand  in  1988. 

4.  Tbe  percentage  of  loan  guaranteed 
under  the  Interest  concession  option  will  be 
increased  yearly  to  a  maximum  of  90  per- 
cent of  principal. 

8.  Applications  for  RnHA  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  will  be  expedited  (FtaHA  has  an- 
nounced that  1.000  additional  loan  officers 
are  being  reassigned  to  work  on  the  current 
case  backlog). 

8.  Action  on  loan  application  decisions  by 
approved  lenders  will  be  required  within  18 
days;  action  on  nnHA  loan  and  loan  guar- 
antee requests  will  be  processed  within  80 
days,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

7.  Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies 
are  encouraged  to  exercise  restraint  and 
forebearance  in  making  adverse  classifica- 
tions with  respect  to  agricultural  loans. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  once  It  is  understood  we  have  a 
good  package  in  place,  we  will  not 
need  anything  else.  The  longer  we  talk 
about  it.  the  longer  we  debate  on  the 
floor,  the  more  somebody  out  there  Is 
going  to  be  confused.  They  start 
thinking.  "Bdaybe  we  are  going  to  get  a 
little  better  deal."  or  "Maybe  we  are 
not  going  to  get  a  little  better  deal." 

It  Is  my  view  we  have  a  good  deal.  If 
it  is  not  a  good  deal,  then  we  ought  to 
change  it.  I  have  not  heard  anybody 
condemn  it.  I  have  heard  people  who 
do  not  understand  it.  I  have  heard  It 
misrepresented  by  some.  I  have  heard 
a  lot  of  talk  about  a  cap  by  some.  I 
would  say.  very  candidly,  that  part  of 
that  may  be  in  response  to  whoever 
puts  together  the  radio  speech  at  the 
White  House,  who  put  In  $650  million, 
but  It  did  not  say  it  was  a  cap.  That 
was  the  program  last  September, 
which  is  a  fact.  That  is  not  the  pro- 
gram in  February  1985. 

I  know  my  colleagues  are  well-lnten- 
tloned.  I  have  been  on  the  Agriculture 
Conunlttees  as  long  as  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress,  8  years  In  the  House  and 
17  years  In  the  Senate.  I  believe  my 
record  will  reflect  responsiveness  to 
American  agriculture,  and  I  believe  we 
have  been  responsive  now.  When  we 
complete  debate  on  this.  I  hope  we  can 
dispose  of  these  amendments  and 
move  on  to  something  else.  The  long- 
range  farm  program  is  what  we  ought 
to  be  addressing:  How  do  we  get  a 
price  for  the  American  farmer?  The 


farmer  may  have  to  have  credit,  but 
he  is  never  going  to  be  any  better  off 
if  he  does  not  get  a  price.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  a  price  until  we  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit,  until  we  m(xlerate 
the  strength  of  the  dollar,  which  I 
think  In  turn  will  hv>pen  if  we  reduce 
the  deficit:  it  will  bring  down  interest 
rates.  It  will  make  people  on  the  farm 
a  lot  happier. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  President,  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

If  we  pass  all  of  the  amendments 
that  are  going  to  be  proposed— I  guess 
they  total  two  or  three— we  are  going 
to  see  a  lot  of  delay.  I  do  not  say  It  is 
going  to  be  intended  delay.  It  is  Just 
going  to  take  some  time  for  everything 
to  go  through  conference.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  the  President  would  not 
sign  a  bill  with  this  amendment  on  it. 

I  cannot  make  that  flat  statement.  I 
should  have  said  "I  am  prepared  to 
guess"  Instead  of  "prepared  to  say." 

Regulations  and  Instructions  to  local 
offices  would  have  to  be  Issued  to  im- 
plement the  new  program  and  there- 
fore would  not  realistically  be  oper- 
ational untU  April,  too  late  for  many 
farmers. 

AU  It  does  is  confuse  what  we  have 
In  place.  It  seems  we  are  always  trying 
to  change  the  programs  all  the  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  complete 
my  train  of  thought. 

Lending  institutions,  not  the  farm- 
ers, would  be  the  major  beneficiaries 
of  this  amendment.  The  $100  million 
we  are  talking  about  in  this  amend- 
ment is  new  Federal  spending,  and  we 
do  not  have  any  money.  We  have  a 
$1.8  trillion  debt,  and  the  interest  on 
that  this  year  is  $143  billion. 

So  we  are  talking  about  starting  the 
year  that  way.  after  making  speeches 
all  last  year  about  reducing  the  deficit. 
We  are  proposing  to  pass  a  new  $100 
million  spending  program.  If  that 
starts  this  year.  It  wUl  never  end.  It 
will  be  one  of  those  temporary  pro- 
grams that  is  so  g(xxl  and  so  attractive 
it  keeps  going  up. 

The  $100  million  of  new  Federal 
spending  for  interest  buydown  is  un- 
warranted, given  that  we  already  have 
a  pretty  good  program. 

The  provisions  permitting  a  lender 
to  write  off  principal  or  interest  works 
to  the  lender's  advantage  as  well  as  to 
the  producer's.  The  Government 
would  be  forced  to  underwrite  losses, 
with  little  or  no  change  of  repayment. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  already  have  a 
good  program  in  place.  Has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  offered 
his  amendment  yet? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No.  I  was  going  to  dis- 
cuss that  when  the  majority  leader 
yielded. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  said  about  all  I 
wanted  say.  I  have  to  go  to  Peoria  a 
little  later.  I  will  say  "Hello"  to  every- 
body for  you. 


Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  first,  that  I  understand  that  we 
cannot  vote  tonight  because  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  Is  going  to 
Peoria,  In  my  State.  He  is  well  thought 
of  in  my  State,  and  we  are  delighted 
and  honored  that  he  would  visit  us  to- 
night, in  one  of  the  great  dUes  In  Illi- 
nois, where  many  people  respect  the 
contributions  he  has  made,  particular- 
ly in  the  Agriculture  Committee,  to 
which  he  referred  a  moment  ago. 

I  Just  wanted  to  carry  on  a  dialog 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  appreciate 
everything  he  has  said  about  what  has 
been  done.  All  of  us  who  are  Involved 
in  the  discussions,  entirely  or  partial- 
ly, are  truly  appreciative  of  what  the 
majority  leader  has  done. 

I  think  I  have  been  very  open  about 
my  position  from  the  first  moment  we 
were  together,  the  first  day.  in  my  dis- 
cussions with  the  majority  leader  my 
warm  friend  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  who  is  on  the 
floor;  and  my  dear  friend  the  Secre-- 
tary  of  Agriculture  who  is  from  Illi- 
nois, not  far  by  automobile  from 
Peoria. 

I  have  said  to  John  Gordley.  who  I 
think  the  majority  leader  knows  has 
been  very  dose  to  my  former  legisla- 
tive assistant.  Scott  Shearer— in  fact, 
they  car-pooled  for  some  time— but  I 
have  the  amendment  here,  which  I 
have  shown  to  Republican  col- 
leagues—the Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Orasslet],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Puessixr],  and  the  Senar 
tor  from  North  Dakota  [Bfr.  Am- 
DREwsl— who  indicate  their  support 
for  it  I  will  make  it  available  to  John 
Oordley  in  a  moment. 

It  is  the  advance  in  the  spring 
against  what  you  would  get  in  the  fall, 
with  a  number  of  protective  devices  in 
the  amendment.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  thst  I  am  prepared  to  discuss 
this  amendment  today. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  want  to  offer  the 
amendment,  because  there  might  be  a 
little  change  or  two  that  might  attract 
some  passerby  in  the  Senate  who  is  a 
UtUe  on  the  fence  right  now.  This  side 
is  ready  to  vote.  We  i«>preciate  that  we 
have  taken  up  considerable  of  the  ma- 
jority leader's  time.  I  am  delighted 
that  he  is  going  to  Peoria  tonight.  I 
wish  I  could  be  there  with  him,  be- 
cause I  know  he  will  be  a  great  success. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  could  check.  There  may 
be  a  seat  open. 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  all  appreciate  the 
majority  leader's  concerns  about 
having  his  folks  here,  but  what  would 
be  the  matter  with  voting  on  this 
sometime  tomorrow,  after  we  have  all 
our  discussion  today?  I  know  that  the 
majority  leader  is  not  for  this,  but  the 
majority  leader  must  understand  that 
on  this  side  we  are.  and  we  want  to 
have  our  opportunity  for  a  vote.  That 
was  part  of  all  the  discussions. 

The  majority  leader  was  very  honor- 
able in  all  our  discussions,  and  our 


final  understanding  was  with  respect 
to  the  Zorinsky-Melcher  amendment, 
and  now  we  have  the  Dixon  amend- 
ment, as  it  is  commonly  known. 

Unless  the  Senator  has  some  respon- 
sive amendments  on  his  side,  that  is 
the  end  of  the  ball  game.  If  you  win, 
fine;  and  if  we  have  the  votes.  OK. 
Then  it  is  a  question  of  whether  it  will 
pass  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
whether  the  President  will  heed  the 
request  of  my  warm  friend,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  whose  letter  I 
have  seen  in  which  he  hopes  the  Fred- 
dent  will  veto  it. 

That  is  the  way  in  the  Goverment 
functions.  If  the  President  wants  to 
veto  it,  he  wiU  in  time  do  so. 

I  do  not  see  where  we  are  gaining 
anything  any  more.  There  is  no  new 
light  to  be  shed  on  this  issue.  My 
amendment  is  clearly  understood  by 
everybody  on  both  sides,  so  far  as  I 
know.  It  has  been  thorougly  discussed 
in  the  Democratic  conferences,  to  the 
point  where  I  have  made  experts  on 
agricultural  questions  of  several  Indus- 
trial urban  State  Senators. 

So  I  wonder  whether  the  majority 
leader  is  not  tiring  of  it,  too.  and 
whether  we  might  get  this  over  some- 
time tomorrow.  I  have  no  particular 
time  in  mind.  I  do  not  want  to  hurry 
the  majority  leader  back  tram  Peoria, 
where  he  will  find  wonderful  people, 
and  I  could  recommend  a  nice  place 
for  breakfast,  where  the  pork  sausage 
is  fresh  every  morning. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  bade  tonight. 

Mr.  DIXON.  What  does  the  majority 
leader  say? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  not  Just  that  I  am 
going  to  Peoria.  I  do  not  want  the 
world  to  stop  because  I  am  going  to 
Peoria.  But  also  have  the  entire 
Armed  Services  Committee  meeting 
with  the  President  now.  That  meeting 
wiU  not  condude  imtil  after  5  o'dock. 
Then.  I  understand,  there  are  some  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  to 
depart.  Everyone  is  coming  back  to- 
morrow. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  want  to  delay  a 
vote,  but  it  would  be  helpful  if  we 
knew  precisely  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  WiU  propose.  We  already  know 
what  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  propose. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  my  amendment  does  sever- 
al thhigs.  It  advances  in  the  spring  50 
percent  of  the  basic  crops  you  could 
obtain  from  CCC  by  going  to  the 
ASCS  after  the  harvest  in  the  falL  It 
covers  wheat— Is  the  majority  leader 
listening?— com.  other  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton— is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee listening?— tobacco,  rice,  peanuts, 
sugarcane,  and  sugar  beets,  and  beans. 

It  provides  that  no  farmer  can 
obtain  more  than  $50,000,  or  half, 
whichever  Is  smaller. 
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It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture wiU  issue  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations inside  of  15  days,  and  it  gives 
the  farmer  30  days  from  enactment  of 
the  amendment  or  the  bill  Itself, 
which  would  be  the  overriding  bill,  the 
Ethiopian  relief  bill.  30  days  to  sign 
up. 

That  is  all  it  does,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing complicated  about  it.  As  the  ma- 
jority leader  knows,  it  is  an  advance  in 
the  spring.  There  is  nothing  fancy  or 
complicated  about  it,  and  everybody 
understands  it. 

I  say.  in  all  candor,  that  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion,  but  that  is  true 
in  this  place  or  any  other  place  we  go. 

I  am  the  first  to  respect  the  leader's 
position,  having  been  one  myself  at 
one  time,  in  the  State  legislature.  I  un- 
derstand his  need  to  have  his  people 
here.  Is  there  some  time  tommorrow, 
when  all  the  Senators  are  here,  that 
we  can  get  it  over  with? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  sounds  much  like  a 
speech  I  made  last  week. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  where  I  got  it. 
In  fact  I  read  it  and  Just  changed  the 
name.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thought  it  had  a  nice 
ring  to  it.  [Laughter.] 

In  any  event,  let  me  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  that  we  will  try  to  dis- 
pose of— that  means  defeat— [laugh- 
ter]—the  Senator's  amendment  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  If  we  cannot  dis- 
pose of  it.  we  will  probably  talk  at 
length— but  not  because  we  have  any 
quarrel  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  start  talking  about 
real  numbers.  USDA  is  going  to  be 
making  a  $2  billion  advance  in  defi- 
ciency pajrments.  including  $1.7  billion 
for  feed  grains,  which  can  be  paid  in 
April  1985;  $700  million  for  cotton; 
and.  $300  million  for  rice.  Wheat  pro- 
ducers received  $1  billion  in  1984  defi- 
ciency payments  in  December  1984. 

In  addition,  considering  the  poten- 
tial loan  repayments  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  it  could  raise  CCC  outlays.  As  I 
understand  it.  you  can  be  a  multimil- 
lionaire farmer  and  still  get  an  ad- 
vance. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIXON.  You  can  get  an  advance 
but  not  more  than,  I  say  to  the  majori- 
ty leader,  half  of  what  you  get  at  the 
harvest  time  or  $50,000,  whichever  is 
smaller. 

May  I  say  to  the  majority  leader 
what  I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  will  cost  you  the  same  in  the 
fall  unless  you  are  trying  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  these  poor  farmers  in  the 
spring  so  they  cannot  put  in  a  crop. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
say  to  the  American  farmer  who  is  out 
there  hanging  by  his  fingernails  that 
someone  who  has  no  problem  at  all 
should  be  able  to  borrow  or  get  up  to 
$50,000  at  a  low  interest  rate  and  Just 
reinvest  the  money  and  make  money. 

So  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
things  about  this  amendment  we  want 


to  discuss.  Hopefully  we  can  do  it  to- 
morrow. 

I  know  there  are  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  here  who  would 
like  to  discuss  the  pending  amend- 
ment. We  have  discovered  what  the 
Banking  Committee  has  known  right 
along.  I  think  they  wonder  why  all 
this  talk  about  banking  changes  is 
going  on  among  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee members  and  others  when  the 
Banking  Committee  has  Jurisdiction. 
And  the  Senator  from  nilnola  is  a 
member  of  that  committee. 

So  I  would  ask  my  friend  if  he  is 
willing  to  circulate  his  amendment 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  given  it  to  John, 
standing  right  behind  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wiU  take  it  with  me  this 
evening,  read  it  carefully,  and  I  will  be 
here  late  this  evening. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader  I  appreciate  what  he  has 
said.  I  do  not  know  there  is  any  area  of 
insuring  that  could  be  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  two  sides  on  this.  But  may  I 
say  that  I  hope  this  Senator  has 
achieved  a  reputation  over  a  lifetime 
in  public  service  which  qians  my 
entire  adulthood  of  being  a  reasonable 
man  who  likes  to  enter  into  an  aooom- 
modation  if  one  is  possible.  So  if  there 
is  an  area  of  understanding  between 
our  side  and  his  side,  I  would  certainly 
want  to  take  that  to  my  friends  on  this 
side. 

Otherwise.  I  would  again  say  to  the 
majority  leader  and  again  appreciating 
his  circumstances,  why  do  we  not  Just 
vote  at  noon  tomorrow  on  these  two 
amendments?  They  are  there:  they  are 
clear.  Everyone  has  seen  them.  And 
you  know  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
useful  purpose  is  served  beytmd  that 
imless  the  majority  leader  wants  to 
candidly  say  "Look,  we  have  a  body 
missing."  in  which  caae  the  majority 
leader  has  the  power  to  hold  off  until 
he  is  ready  anyway. 

I  am  talking  quite  openly  and  saying 
if  the  majority  leader  has  all  the 
bodies  here,  why  do  we  not  get  It  over 
with? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  a  few  bodies 
coming  in  this  direction.  One  body  is 
going  up  in  space.  We  might  get  a  live 
pair  for  that  one. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  is 
sajring.        

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  momentarily 
before  he  departs  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  mo- 
mentarily, but  I  do  need  to  catch  an 
airplane.     

Mr.  BCELCHER.  I  know  the  majority 
leader  would  not  leave  anyone  in 
doubt  on  this  point.  But  I  hope  I 
heard  Incorrectly. 

The  majority  leader  seemed  to  be 
saying  that  imder  the  conditions  set 
out  by  the  Zorlnsky  amendment,  modi- 
fied by  the  amendment  I  offered,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be 


forced  into  participating  on  loans  that 
are  not  creditworthy:  in  other  words, 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  cash  flow  and  the  terms  of  the 
loan  made  the  restructiued  loan  a 
creditworthy  vehicle.  That  discretion, 
I  think,  the  majority  leader  under- 
stands, remains  with  the  Secretary  of 
Aipicultive. 

Mr.  DOLEL  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  does  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  up  to  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985  to  offset  one-half  of  any  re- 
duction in  interest  rates  by  commer- 
cial lenders.  Is  that  correct?  I  cannot 
see  the  discretion  in  that. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  those 
loans  that  are  restructured  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary,  that 
amount  of  interest  buydown  or  princi- 
pal buydown  Is  available. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Why  do  we  have  to  have 
a  buydown?  What  good  does  it  do  the 
producer?   

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  lower  interest 
rates,  I  might  re^wnd.  is  what  is  at- 
tractive to  the  producer.  The  sacrifice. 
I  might  reqwnd.  Is  on  the  part  of  the 
lender  for  half  of  any  potential  buy- 
down. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  Again,  we  are 
going  into  this  debt  restructuring.  We 
are  taking  the  loan  as  it  is.  We  are 
going  to  restructure  that  loan  and  the 
Oovemment  Is  going  to  guarantee  90 
percent  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
going  to  be  of  tremendous  benefit,  and 
it  is  not  going  to  be  capped  at  $650 
million.  That  is  going  to  be  a  big  shot 
in  the  arm  all  across  the  area  where 
we  are  having  difficulty,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows.    

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  might  respond 
that  without  the  interest  reduction 
there  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  goodies  as 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned.  If  he  is 
paying  15  percent,  he  wants  to  see 
that  interest  rate  reduced.  This  re- 
quires, before  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  enter  into  the  matching  of 
that  buydown  of  interest,  the  bank  or 
the  PCA  must  advance  a  like  amount, 
and  that  is,  I  think,  a  very  pertinent 
point  that  cannot  be  lost  in  our  debate 
here  nor  by  some  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation because  of  a  debate  on  reading 
the  record  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture does  not  anticipate  that  and 
borrowers  do  not  know  about  it. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  would 
not  want  to  create  that  impression. 

BCr.  DOLE.  Whatever  impression  I 
created,  I  want  to  leave  one:  I  think  it 
is  a  bad  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  you  very  much. 

I  wish  to  return  this  discussion  and 
the  debate  to  the  amendment  which  is 
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before  us.  the  amendment  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  associate  myself  with  most  or 
all  of  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  with  nvptsX 
to  the  general  lack  of  desirability  of 
that  amendment. 

I  wish,  however,  at  this  point  to 
focus  my  comments  on  one  specific 
subsection  of  the  so-called  Zorlnsky 
amendment  because  it  has  wide  impli- 
cations for  the  future  of  bank  supervi- 
sion and  examination. 

Section  207(b)  of  the  amendment 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

NotwittisUiuUnc  sny  other  provlilon  of 
law  .  .  .  Federal  bank  regulatory  scendeB 
shall  ensure  that  examlnen  In  carrytng  out 
their  dutlea  exerdee  caution  and  restraint  In 
making  sdverae  daadflcatiom  with  respect 
to  scricultural  loans. 

This  amendment  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  bank  examination  process 
which  has  permitted  both  the  prosper- 
ous operation  of  banks  and  the  public 
confidence  in  our  banking  institutions 
which  is  necessary  to  their  survivaL  So 
in  a  discussion  of  what  amounts  to  a 
profound  change  at  least  in  this  limit- 
ed field,  we  must  start  our  inquiry 
with  a  determination  of  the  purpose  of 
bank  examinations. 

In  that  respect.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation's  Manual  of  Exami- 
nation Policies,  and  I  do  so: 

Although  many  answers  to  this  question 
[i.e.,  the  question  of  the  purpose  of  bank  ex- 
amination] could  be  given,  sevenl  funda- 
mental reasons  can  be  identlfled.  The  first 
relates  to  the  maintenance  of  public  confi- 
dence In  the  Integrity  of  the  hanking  system 
and  in  Individual  banks.  Such  confidence  Is 
clearly  essential  because  the  system's  cus- 
tomers serve  as  the  source  of  funding,  with- 
out which  banks  would  be  unable  to  meet 
their  most  fundamental  objective  of  provid- 
ing financial  services.  The  existence  of  un- 
healthy or  deteriorating  conditions,  which 
may  threaten  tills  integrity,  should  be  dis- 
closed through  the  examiner's  evaluation  of 
the  bank's  capital  adequacy,  asset  quality, 
management,  liquidity  position,  and  earn- 
ings capacity.  Second,  the  periodic  on- 
premise  examination  provides  the  best 
means  of  determining  the  bank's  adherence 
to  laws  and  regulations.  Compliance  with 
statutory  and  regulatory  requirements  has 
traditionally  been  given  high  priority  by 
bank  supervisors,  and  this  posture  has  fre- 
quently been  reaffirmed  by  Congress.  A 
third  response  to  the  question  concerns  the 
role  examinations  play  In  protecting  the  fi- 
nancial Integrity  of  the  deposit  insurance 
fund.  That  is,  the  examination  process  can 
help  prevent  problem  situations  from  re- 
maining uncorrected  and  deteriorating  to 
the  point  where  costly  financial  assistance 
by  the  Corporation,  or  even  a  payoff  of  de- 
positors, becomes  unavoidable.  Finally,  the 
examination  supplies  the  supervisor  with  an 
understanding  of  the  nature,  relative  seri- 
ousness and  ultimate  cause  of  a  bank's  prob- 
lems, and  thus  provides  a  factual  foundation 
to  soimdly  base  corrective  measures,  recom- 
mendations and  instructions.  The  examina- 
tion thus  plays  a  very  key  role  In  the  super- 
visory process  Itself. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
amendment,  of  course,  it  is  the  first  of 


those  answers,  those  fundamental  rea- 
sons, which  is  particularly  vital:  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  the  hanking 
system  and  in  individual  banks.  The 
proposal  contained  in  the  Zorlnsky 
amendment  is  simply  inconsistent 
with  that  fundamental  purpose  of 
bank  examination. 

The  amendment  is  Inconsistent  with 
those  purposes  and  would  prevent  reg- 
ulatory agencies  wisely  designed  to 
preserve  confidence  in  hanking  and 
the  security  of  the  hanking  system 
from  properly  carrying  out  their  tasks 
for  at  least  the  following  reasons: 
These  regulatory  agencies  are  charged 
with  preserving  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  the  financial  system.  That  re- 
sponsibility requires  that  they  accu- 
rately report  the  condition  of  all  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  the  loans  In 
those  financial  institutions  which  have 
a  distinct  possibility  of  not  being 
repaid  in  full;  in  effect,  the  regulatory 
agencies  are  essaitlally  the  messenger 
and  reporter  of  actual  conditions 
within  the  financial  services  industry. 
And  this  amendment  attacks  the  re- 
porter instead  of  the  source  or  the 
cause  of  the  distress. 

The  proposition  is  as  ancient  as  re- 
corded history,  that  we  often  kill  the 
messenger  bringing  bad  tidings  rather 
than  to  deal  with  the  substance  of 
those  bad  tidings  itself.  This  Is  a  case 
in  which  we  must  deal  with  substance 
and  not  disguise  or  hide  the  message. 

Finally,  of  course,  thousands  of 
highly  professional  examining  staff 
members  would  view  any  such  legisla- 
tion as  a  political  directive  that  they 
should  not  do  their  Job. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
being  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
bank  examination,  principles  designed 
to  secure  our  financial  services  busi- 
ness, this  pnqMsal  is  in  the  long-run 
and  probably  In  the  short-nm  as  well 
of  real  benefit  neither  to  banks  nor  to 
farmers.  Certainly.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  problems  of  agriculture 
Itself.  If  regulatory  agencies  do  not  ad- 
versely classify  a  loan,  that  failure  to 
act  does  not  change  the  loan's  inher- 
ent strmgths  or  weaknesses,  and  does 
nothing  to  aid  the  borrower.  Lenders, 
not  these  regulatory  agenlces.  make 
the  credit  decision,  decisions  as  to  who 
receives  the  loan,  what  its  amount  will 
be.  how  long  the  borrower  has  to 
repay,  what  collateral  will  be  required 
and  the  like. 

Regulatory  agencies  do  not  tell 
bankers  how  to  handle  a  particular 
credit  once  it  is  classified.  They  do  not 
teU  the  bank  to  foreclose.  These  are 
decisions  which  bank  management 
makes.  To  emphasize,  once  again  the 
failure  to  classify  a  questionable  loan 
as  a  questionable  loan  does  not  remove 
the  question.  It  does  not  strengthen 
either  the  borrower  or  the  lending 
bank. 

ParentheticaUy.  Mr.  President,  even 
apart  from  these  points,  this  legisla- 


tion would  have  all  kinds  of  practical 
difficulties  in  ensuring  any  kind  of 
consistency  In  application,  even  with 
respect  to  agricultural  loans;  in  deter- 
mining ccmpllance.  both  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  amendment  itself 
and  with  the  more  general  statutes  re- 
lating to  bank  examinations;  and  of 
course.  In  evaluating  the  results  of  any 
such  change  in  policy  or  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  banks  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  vitally  Important 
that  we  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
examination  and  supervision  policies 
which  stand  at  the  heart  of  our  bank 
regulation  system.  Tampering  with 
the  process  is  unwise  at  any  time,  but 
is  particularly  so  when  we  do  in  fact 
face  a  situation  in  which  there  are 
questiims  about  the  status  and  securi- 
ty of  a  regrettable  number  of  our  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

It  is  at  exactly  times  such  as  this 
that  it  is  most  important  that  we  have 
objective  bank  regulation  standards 
and  objective  examinations.  The  last 
thing  In  the  world  this  Congress 
should  wish  to  do  now  is  to  send  a 
signal  to  private  markets  that  we  are 
going  to  weaken  the  bank  examina- 
tions or  bank  supervision.  It  will  be  of 
aid  and  assistance  to  no  one  whatso- 
ever. This  proposal  should  be  rejected 
alcmg,  I  suq>ect,  with  the  entire 
amendment  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Bflr.  President,  I  speak  on  this 
narrow  ground  on  behalf  of  myself, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs.  WhOe  this  is  a 
relatively  minor  part  of  the  Zorlnsky 
amendment,  at  least  in  length,  it  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  very,  very  difficult 
problems  that  we  can  cause  by  an  ap- 
proach to  a  complicated  problem 
which  does  not  consider  all  Its  passible 
implications  in  advance. 

If  there  are  to  be  any  changes  in  the 
standards  of  bank  examinations,  those 
changes  should  be  only  made  after 
long  and  careful  consideration  both  by 
the  Banking  Committee  Itself  an  on 
this  floor,  and  not  as  an  incidental 
add-on  to  an  instantaneous  reaction  to 
a  problem  which  is  probably  not 
helped  by  the  entire  amendment,  but 
which  is  certainly  hurt  by  this  portion 
of  it. 

Ifr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spectfully appreciate  the  comments 
Just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  have  a  great  deal  of  admira- 
tion for  his  expertise  in  the  field,  and 
I  know  that  he  gives  his  reasoning 
with  restraint  and  comity. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  credit 
crisis  involved  without  the  loan  guar- 
antees and  their  availability  to  banks 
in  the  manner  that  they  could  use 
them. 
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We  are  advised  conservatively  that 
some  1.300  banks  have  a  real  problem. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  no  action 
would  mean  that  number  of  banks  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  would 
fail.  But  certainly  a  portion  of  those 
more  than  a  thousand  banks  that  have 
a  portfolio  with  sufficient  agricultural 
loans  in  Jeopardy  demand  that  Con- 
gress respond  and  respond  quickly. 
The  package  that  we  have  before  us  is 
the  one.  after  careful  consideration 
over  the  past  several  months  in  review 
of  the  availability  of  loan  guarantees, 
that  the  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation has  recommended.  We  go  one 
step  contrary  to  their  recommenda- 
tion. Their  druthers  are  that  we  would 
not  require  the  matching  of  the  inter- 
est or  principal  debt  reduction.  We  do. 
however,  do  that  because  we  believe 
there  should  be  some  sacrifice  by  the 
lendhig  institutions,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  which  is  indeed  a  sacri- 
fice on  their  part,  their  participation 
assures  when  they  do  participate  in 
the  loan  guarantee  that  they  do  make 
a  sacrifice.  Aside  from  that,  all  the 
rest  of  the  features  of  the  amend- 
ments before  us  are  those  strongly  ad- 
hered to,  and  recommended  by  the 
American  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRO.  Ml.  President,  it  Is  my 
hope  that  we  can  begin  to  close  the 
debate  on  the  pending  amendments 
and  bring  these  matters  to  a  vote. 

As  I  indicate  on  yesterday  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  as  I  in- 
dicated again  today,  we  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  farmers  need  to  know  now 
whether  they  will  get  the  kind  of  help 
they  need  to  see  them  through  spring 
planting.  Without  that  planting,  they 
may  as  well  close  up  shop. 

We  heard  yesterday  that  the  Zorin- 
sky  amendment  was  a  "big  bank  bail- 
out." A  short  time  ago  we  heard  that 
the  Melcher  amendment  was  still  a 
bailout  for  the  little  banks.  We  are  not 
talking  about  balling  out  banks.  We 
are  talking  about  saving  the  rural 
economy— farmers,  bankers,  small 
business,  and  the  thousands  of  Jobs 
that  are  at  stake. 

The  survival  of  the  farmer  is  inter- 
twined with  that  of  the  banks  and  the 
rural  economy  in  general.  The  Mel- 
cher amendment  is  a  responsible  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  crisis  in  the  farm 
economy  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  vote  on  that  amendment  and  the 
underlying  Zorinsky  amendment  soon. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROTTTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  the 
hour  of  5:30.  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  6  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 


NEW  ZEALAND-UNITED  STATES 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  3  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  a  Senate  resolution 
concerning  the  state  and  future  of  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
New  Zealand. 

Since  that  time,  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  shown 
strong  support  for  this  resolution  and 
the  message  it  expresses.  Today  I  am 
adding  to  the  growing  list  of  cospon- 
sors   the   names   of  Senators  Bimif. 

NUNH.  OLBfK,  EVAMS.  Tai»Lt._CHIL«». 
ZOUMSKT.  DiXOlt,  JOHHSTOH.  DBnOH, 

Hkrt.  Hslms,  Kastbh.  McClusb,  Do- 
MDnci.  Roth,  East,  and  Nicklks. 

This  brings  to  46  the  number  of  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution,  and  I  an- 
ticipate that  additional  cosponsors  will 
Join  in  the  coming  days. 

Because  the  resolution  has  attracted 
such  strong  bipartisan  support  and  is 
likely  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  the  people  of  both  the  United 
States  and  New  Zealand  understand 
exactly  what  the  resolution  says— and 
what  It  does  not  say.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  dispel  several  In- 
correct nations  concerning  this  issue 
and  this  resolution  which  unfortunate- 
ly have  arisen. 

Some  have  said  that  the  cosponsors 
of  this  resolution  are  attempting  to 
interfere  with  the  democratic  process- 
es of  New  Zealand.  This  is  not  the 
case.  We  respect  the  right  of  the  duly 
elected  government  of  New  Zealand  to 
make  sovereign  decision  on  matters 
such  as  these. 

Decisions,  however,  have  conse- 
quences. In  this  case,  those  conse- 
quences affect  the  United  States.  It  Is 
certainly  the  right— and  in  fact  the 
duty— of  Members  of  the  UJB.  Senate 
to  express  themselves  on  the  implica- 
tions of  New  Zealand's  decision  to 
alter  iU  relationship  with  the  United 
SUtes. 

If  New  Zealand  chooses  to  grossly 
Impair  the  f  imctioning  of  the  ANZUS 
alliance,  then  it  must  recognise  the 
strains  its  actions  place  on  United 
States-New  Zealand  relations  and  on 
the  viability  of  the  alliance.  If  New 
Zealand  chooses  to  violate  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  OATT  subsidies  code. 


then  it  is  choosing  to  forego  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  code.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  Interfere  with  New  Zea- 
land's making  its  own  decisions,  but  we 
should  not  participate  in  the  illusion 
that  those  decisions  are  inconsequen- 
tiaL 

This  resolution  simply  caUs  on  the 
President  to  recognise  the  practical  re- 
alities of  the  new  situation  created  by 
the  New  Zealand  Oovemment. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  New 
Zealand  Government's  actions  need 
not  alter  United  States-New  Zealand 
relations  if  we  would  only  denuclearize 
ANZUS  into  a  conventional  alliance. 
This  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  avoid 
facing  the  dlffcult  ramifications  of  a 
difficult  decision. 

ANZUS  is  an  alliance  among  three 
nations— not  between  Australia.  New 
Zeidand.  and  some  small  portion  of 
the  U.8.  Navy,  as  the  New  Zealand 
Government  would  seem  to  portray  it. 
This  argument  is  even  less  tenuous 
since  New  Zealand's  policy  effectively 
bars  visits  by  aU  U.S.  Navy  ships.  An 
alliance  of  seafaring  nations  which 
bars  free  naval  cooperation  rings 
rather  hollow.  

Since  the  viability  of  ANZUS.  our 
only  alliance  in  the  South  Pacific  is  in 
doubt,  I  believe  it  is  only  prudent  to 
explore  with  Australia  the  possible 
need  for  expanding  our  bilateral  secu- 
rity cooperation.  The  resolution  calls 
on  the  President  to  explore  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  a  bilateral  se- 
curity treaty.  It  may  be  the  case  that 
the  appropriate  level  of  bilateral  secu- 
rity cooperation  can  be  established 
without  a  formal  bilateral  treaty.  But 
we  will  not  determine  this  without  dis- 
cussions with  Australia,  which  is  what 
the  resolution  calls  for. 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
have  unfortunately  been  mlscharac- 
teriied  as  sanctions  or  an  attempt  to 
punish  New  Zealand.  Let  me  repeat, 
this  resolution  simply  calls  on  the 
President  to  recognize  some  of  the 
practical  and  predictable  implications 
of  New  Zealand's  decision  to  alter  the 
relationship  between  our  two  nations. 

In  the  past.  New  Zealand  has  en- 
Joyed  special  consideration  from  the 
United  SUtes  in  matters  of  trade.  This 
q>e<dal  consideration  has  been  Justi- 
fied as  appropriate  given  our  close,  co- 
operative aUiance  relationship.  By 
calling  into  question  that  relation- 
ship—as New  Zealand  has— the  basis 
of  this  special  consideration  is  neces- 
sarily called  into  question  as  well. 

Recently.  New  Zealand  has  asked 
the  United  States  to  grant  it  a  favor 
on  a  particular  trade  matter,  which  I 
shall  explain  shortly.  Under  the  previ- 
ous relationship  between  our  coun- 
tries, this  might  have  raised  few  ques- 
tions. In  view  of  New  Zealand's  recent 
actions,  however,  the  appropriateness 
of  extending  to  that  nation  preferen- 
tial treatment  is  certainly  doubtful:  in 


my  Judgment.  I  shall  repeat  the  specif- 
ics of  this  particular  trade  matter  in 
the  hope  that  this  will  dissipate  the 
incorrect  notion  that  it  constitutes 
some  sort  of  sanction. 

When  New  Zealand  became  a  signa- 
tory of  the  OATT  subsidies  code  in 
1981.  it  agreed  to  completely  phase  out 
its  export  subsidies  by  March  31,  1985. 
the  end  of  next  month.  As  a  signatory 
of  the  code,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  require  a  showing  of  injury  by  do- 
mestic petitioners  during  any  counter- 
vailing duty  investigation  on  these 
subsidized  New  Zealand  exports. 
Under  the  injury  test  requirement,  do- 
mestic petitioners  must  show  not  only 
that  New  Zealand  is  subsidizing  these 
exports,  but  also  that  these  subsidies 
have  resulted  in  injury  to  domestic 
producers. 

Let  me  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
practical  matter,  trying  to  establish  a 
causal  connection  between  a  subsidy 
and  ultimate  injury  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult under  our  trade  laws. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  New 
Zealand  has  decided  to  not  phase  out 
its  subsidies  by  the  March  31  deadline 
and  thus  will  be  in  noncompliance 
with  the  code  after  that  date.  I  also 
understand  that  New  Zealand  has  re- 
quested that  the  United  States  retain 
the  injury-test  requirement  for  subsi- 
dized New  Zealand  exports.  We,  of 
course,  are  under  no  obligation  to  con- 
tinue extending  to  New  Zealand  the 
benefit  of  the  injury  test  after  that 
nation  violates  the  subsidies  code. 

As  I  have  noted,  in  the  past,  we  did 
not  treat  trade  matters  with  New  Zea- 
land simply  as  trade  matters.  Rather, 
we  gave  that  nation  special  consider- 
ation because  of  our  close,  cooperative 
alliance  relationship.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, we  might  have  granted 
this  request,  in  keeping  with  this  q)e- 
clal  consideration.  The  New  Zealand 
Government,  however,  has  chosen  to 
call  into  question  the  cooperative  alli- 
ance relationship  which  was  the  basis 
for  that  special  consideration.  If  we 
are  to  respect  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment's decision,  we  cannot  pretend 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

My  contacts  with  the  administration 
lead  me  to  believe  that  were  we  to  ap- 
proach this  matter  solely  from  a  trade 
perspective,  we  probably  would  not 
grant  this  New  Zealand  request. 

This  resolution  simply  calls  on  the 
President,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  not  grant  this  request.  Far 
from  being  a  sanction,  this  recom- 
mended step  recognizes  the  right  of 
the  New  SSealand  Government  to  de- 
termine what  form  its  relations  with 
the  United  SUtes  will  take.  Those  who 
insist  on  mischaracterizing  this  as  a 
sanction  apparently  believe  that  New 
Zealand  does  not  have  the  right  or 
ability  to  make  decisions  with  aware- 
ness and  acceptance  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  those  decisions. 


In  my  view,  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  ANZUS  nations  to 
return  to  the  situation  of  a  few 
months  ago.  when  the  ANZUS  alliance 
and  United  SUtes-New  Zealand  rela- 
tions were  in  good  health.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  present  Impasse 
can  be  resolved  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  both  Governments.  Indeed,  the  first 
recommendation  of  the  resolution  is 
that  the  President  continue  discus- 
sions with  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  this.  Such  an  outcome 
would  not  only  serve  the  interests  of 
our  two  nations  and  Australia,  but 
also,  though  strengthening  the  demo- 
cratic alliance,  contribute  to  efforts 
for  genuine  and  durable  arms  reduc- 
tion accords. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution,  which 
was  offered  in  this  q>irit.  can  contrib- 
ute toward  achieving  this  objective 
which  I  believe  is  shared  by  both  na- 
tions. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
repeat  that  if.  In  fact.  New  Zealand 
gains  the  benefit  of  our  protection 
through  the  support  of  the  American 
taxpayer  and  if,  in  fact.  New  Zealand 
shares  in  the  benefit  of  having  access 
to  free  and  open  seas,  thovfoy  promer- 
ing  as  a  free  and  open  society,  it 
cannot  take  action  which  undermines 
the  ability  to  help  deter  conflict,  to 
help  protect  those  sealanes.  and  to 
help  protect  the  benefits  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  economy  and  expect  the 
United  States  to  simply  turn  and  look 
the  other  way. 

I  simply  call  to  the  attenti<ni  of  my 
colleagues  that  when  lutions  such  as 
New  Zealand  undertake  to  act  in  a 
neutral  manner,  they  should  not 
expect  preferential  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  either  the  administration  or 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  8IMFSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  have 
Joined  him  as  a  coaponsor  on  that 
measure,  and  I  appreciate  the  atten- 
tion he  has  given  to  It.  It  is  very  help- 
ful, indeed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH  MAINLAND 
Mr.  HATFIEU3.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  clerk 
and  staff  director  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Keith  F.  Main- 
land, who  wlU  be  retiring  soon  from 
Government  service. 

The  position  of  clerk  of  the  House 
Conumittee  on  Appropriations  is  some- 
thing of  an  institution.  The  title  itself 
dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  staff 
presence  in  Congress,  when  "clerks" 
were  hired  to  keep  minutes  of  commit- 
tee meetings.  And  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Mr.  Mainland  is  only  the  eighth 
clerk  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  ita  120-year  history. 

Keith  first  came  to  Congress  to 
serve  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  1962.  and  after  4  years 


on  the  Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee, served  for  6  years  oa  the  staff 
of  RepreaenUtive  George  Mahon  of 
Texas.  Since  1972.  he  has  bem  the 
clerk  and  staff  director  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  as  ctudrman  of  this 
body's  Appropriations  Committee 
since  1981.  One  of  the  great  rewards  of 
that  experience  has  been  the  working 
relationship  I  have  enjoyed  with  Rep- 
resenUtive  Jaiok  Whutdi.  chairman 
of  House  Approprlatioas.  Representa- 
tive Silvio  CtMrxs.  the  ranking  mlncnl- 
ty  member,  and  their  staff.  The  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tUms  Committee  is  a  very  able  grom> 
of  men  and  women  with  whmn  I  have 
been  proud  to  worlL.  and  no  one  better 
exemplifles  the  professionalism  and 
capability  of  that  staff  than  Keith 
Mainland.  True  to  his  "semper  fl"  tra- 
dition as  a  U.S.  marine,  he  has  always 
been  faithful  to  his  chairman,  his  com- 
mittee, the  House,  and  the  mvrcqjrla- 
tlons  process.  He  has  always  been 
honest,  forthright,  and  nonpartisan  in 
a  way  that  we  all  appreciate  but  all 
too  rarely  experience. 

I  am  sure  all  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  Soiate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Join  me  in  heartily  thanking  Keith 
Mainland  for  his  contribution  to  the 
wo  A  of  the  Congress,  and  wishing  him 
success  in  future  endeavors  and  good 
luck  in  his  fishing. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  once  again  to  participate 
in  the  Senate's  commemoratkm  of  Es- 
tonian Independence  Day. 

This  month  marks  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  The  countrjr's  un- 
lawful inctnporatlon  by  force  into  the 
UJS.SJI.  in  1940  has  never  been,  nor 
should  it  ever  be.  recognised  by  the 
United  States.  We  uphold  the  right  of 
Estonians,  like  all  peoples  of  the 
world,  to  determine  their  own  national 
destiny. 

Deq>lte  almost  48  years  of  Soviet 
subjugation,  the  courageous  Estonian 
people  ccmUnue  to  display  an  indomi- 
table spirit  which.  I  am  confident.  wUl 
one  day  set  them  free.  Today,  we  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Esttmia  and  remind 
its  people  that  the  United  States  has 
not  forgotten,  nor  wlU  It  ignore,  the 
political  injustice,  religious  persecu- 
tion, economic  exploitation,  and  cul- 
tural deprivation  they  continue  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  an  oppressive 
Soviet  Government  and  militwy- 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  pray  that 
one  day  soon  the  people  of  Estonia 
will  regain  their  independence  and 
begin  anew  to  enjoy  the  freedom  they 
so  rightfully  deserve. 


:iJ3AJiAV. 
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JAPANESE  TRADE 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  applaud  Commerce  Secretary  Bal- 
drlge's  decision  not  to  send  Under  Sec- 
retary Olmer  to  Japan  until  the  Japa- 
nese are  willing  to  get  down  to  serious 
negotiations. 

Yesterday  I  met  informally  with 
Secretary  Baldrlge.  He  told  me  of  his 
dismay  when  Japan's  Vice  Minister  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  told  him  they 
wished  to  discuss  again  the  basic 
theory  and  framework  instead  of  spe- 
cific issues— in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  original  schedule. 

Secretary  Baldrlge  is  a  straight- 
shooting  and  dedicated  public  servant; 
he  is  not  constrained  by  rigid  ideology. 
But  he  is  also  frustrated— frustrated 
by  the  lack  of  straight  talk  by  his  Jap- 
anese counterparts. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  visited  Japan 
three  times.  I  have  met  with  their 
businessmen  and  their  farmers.  I  have 
met  and  talked  with  Government  offi- 
cials. 

In  my  State  of  Montana,  we  care  a 
great  deal  about  the  United  States- 
Japanese  relationship:  Mike  Mansfield 
provides  a  special  emotional  tie  for  us. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
Japanese.  And  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  their  respect  for  us  depends  on 
our  willingness  to  be  tough,  on  our 
willingness  to  see  past  polite  words  to 
actions.  It  is  only  when  the  Japanese 
negotiators  see  we  are  prepared  to 
insist  on  results  that  talks  will  bear 
fruit 

And  so  I  commend  Secretary  Bal- 
drige's  decision.  He  correctly  sensed 
that  the  Japanese  Vice  Bflnlster's  at- 
tempt to  delay  the  substantive  talks 
was  the  beginning  of  an  old  ploy:  Pre- 
vent any  serious  concessions  by  dis- 
cussing the  framework  while  time 
passes  and  the  deadline  approaches. 
The  Secretary  wisely  decided  to  stop 
this  game  before  it  could  begin. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Montana  have  a 
special  Interest  in  the  forest  products 
negotiations  currently  proceeding  in 
Tokyo.  I  am  glad  they  are  going  for- 
ward, but  I  note  they  have  run  up 
against  the  Japanese  insistence  on 
protection. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  for 
anyone  to  think  that  I  or  my  constitu- 
ents care  only  about  forest  products. 
I— and  others  in  this  body— are  watch- 
ing for  progress  In  all  areas  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Japanese  cannot  have  It  both 
ways.  They  cannot  expect  the  United 
States  to  permit  Japanese  companies 
to  certify  their  products  as  meeting 
our  standards  while  Japan  does  not 
permit  U.S.  companies  to  certify  their 
products  meet  JvMnese  standards. 

When  ATftT  broke  up,  Japanese 
telecommunications  exports  to  the 
United  States  Jumped  from  $600  mil- 
lion to  $3  billion.  We  expect  the  right 
to  compete  in  their  market  as  well,  yet 
they  use  licensing  and  other  nontarUf 


barriers  to  keep  our  sales  at  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President.  I'm  sure  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  supporting  Secre- 
tary Baldrige's  decision.  He  is  walking 
a  fine  line:  Making  it  clear  we  hope  to 
resume  real  talks,  but  refusing  to 
engage  in  phony  ones. 

Although  this  approach  heightens 
trade  tensions,  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
approach  that  will  result  in  signifi- 
cantly increased  sales  for  U.S.  export- 
ers. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NARCOT- 
ICS CONTROL  STRATEOT 
REPORT 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  14.  IMS.  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment released  a  document  which  ad- 
dresses a  very  important  aspect  of  our 
Nation's  continued  efforts  to  stamp 
out  illegal  narcotics.  The  "Internation- 
al Narcotics  Control  Strategy  Report" 
is.  in  effect,  a  "report  card"  of  illicit 
drug  eradication  efforts  worldwide. 

The  report  is  a  major  component  of 
the  diplomacy  against  druss  amend- 
ment, which  would  cut  off  XJA.  aid  to 
foreign  nations  that  do  not  take  steps 
to  eliminate  their  illlelt  drug  crops. 

In  this  report,  detailed  infonnaUon 
is  provided  on  the  drug-produeUoo  of 
every  major  nation  where  drugs  are 
grown.  The  disturbing  news  that  the 
marijuana,  coca,  and  opium  poppy 
crops  were  larger  in  1M4  than  in  the 
year  before  is  also  revealed  in  this  doc- 
ument. 

The  United  States  currently  has  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  10  of  the  13 
major  drug  producing  nations,  and  in 
seven  of  those  countries,  drug  crops  In- 
creased in  the  last  year.  All  seven  of 
these  nations  receive  U.8.  aid. 

That  Is  why  I  introduced  and  gained 
enactment  of  the  diplomacy-acainst- 
drugs  amendment  I  realised  we  were 
wasting  a  potentially  important 
weapon  in  the  war  against  drugs.  The 
diplomatic  leverage  sun>lied  by  calling 
for  a  cut  off  of  foreign  to  any  nati<m 
refusing  to  take  steps  to  cut  its  illegal 
narcotic  producUoa  is  a  necewary 
legal  tool. 

This  is  Illustrated  in  the  example  of 
Colombia.  The  report  deHneafus  that 
eff orU  made  by  this  brave  nation,  for- 
merly the  primary  producer  of  both 
marijuana  and  coca,  to  eradicate  its 
drug  crops.  As  a  result  of  Colomhia's 
self-declared  "War  Without  Quarter," 
their  marijuana  crop  has  been  reduced 
by  one-third.  Colombia  continues  to 
make  Inroads  in  reducing  its  narcotics 
production,  aooompained  by  the  sus- 
tained aid  and  support  of  the  T3A. 
Oovemment 

An  imf orttmate  fallout  of  the  crack- 
down of  the  Colombian  Oovemment 
on  drug  production  is  the  flight  of 
drug  traffickers  to  other  South  and 
Central  American  nations.  As  revealed 
in  this  report,  for  example.  Ecuador 


was  discovered  to  have  become  a 
major  coca  producing  nation.  This  is  a 
great  surprise,  since  in  the  last  SUte 
Department  report  of  this  kind  Ecua- 
dor was  seen  as  having  no  "significant 
coca  or  cannabis  cultivation."  The  new 
report  Indicates  that  Ecuadorean 
drug-enforcement  officials  have  dis- 
covered in  the  past  year  3,600  to  7,500 
acres  of  coca  bushes,  making  this 
nation  the  world's  third  largest  pro- 
ducer. Peru  and  BrasU  are  reported  as 
having  also  Increased  their  coca  and 
marijuana  production,  and  Bolivia  is 
condemned  in  the  State  Department 
report  for  not  having  eradicated  a 
"single  coca  plant"  Despite  large-scale 
assistance  from  the  United  States,  the 
report  describes  Bolivia  as  a  major  dis- 
appointment Jamaica  was  also  singled 
out  in  this  document  as  a  nation  not 
making  sufficient  eradication  efforts; 
and  Bellse  was  newly  classified  as  one 
of  the  world's  largest  marijuana  pro- 
ducers. 

In  Asia,  promises  made  to  the 
United  States  by  officials  of  the  Thai 
Government  have  begun  to  pay  off, 
and  the  same  situation  is  true  for 
Pakistan.  Though  modest  reductions 
were,  in  fact  seen  in  both  countries, 
determination  has  been  dlsiriayed  by 
Government  authorities  of  both  coun- 
tries to  achieve  substantial  results  in 
eradication  efforts. 

Mr.  President  as  we  continue  in  our 
effmts  to  achieve  the  eradication  of 
drug  abuse  in  our  Nation,  we  can  see 
tliat  the  diplomacy  against  drug 
amendment  Is  something  that  could 
toeak  the  vldous  cycle  of  foreign  drug 
production,  and  domestic  dnig  con- 
sumption. The  example  of  Bolivia  can 
attest  to  the  logic  of  this.  Between 
IMl  and  1M3,  Bolivia  received  $106.4 
millicm  in  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States.  During  that  same  time,  this 
nation  inundated  America  with  be- 
tween 80  to  100  metric  tons  of  cocaine. 
This  situation,  unfortunately,  has  not 
significantly  changed.  The  results  of 
this  report  should  be  viewed  by  Bolivia 
as  a  warning:  Cut  off  your  <tarug  pro- 
ducUon,  or  the  United  States  will  cut 
off  Its  aid.  It  is  as  simple  as  that  Mr. 
President,  and  continued  such  imple- 
mentation of  the  diplomacy  against 
drugs  amendment  will  guarantee  its 
success.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  attached  article 
from  the  New  Toik  Times,  entitled, 
"Drug  Crops  Are  Up  In  Export  Na- 
Uons,"  dated  February  14. 1M5,  be  in- 
serted in  the  RaooBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

[From  tbe  New  York  Times.  Feb.  15. 19S5] 

Dim  Caors  Ass  Up  m  Bskmit  Natioms. 
Stats  ZHmxiMon  Bats 


(By  Joel  BriBkley) 

Washuwhoii.— The  State  Department's 
•miual  report  on  worldwide  nsrooUcs  pro- 
duction sbowi  that  In  most  of  the  major 


drug-producing  countries,  marijuana,  coca 
and  opium-poppy  crops  were  larger  In  1M4 
than  the  year  before. 

The  report.  Issued  today,  takes  on  added 
sisniflcanoe  this  year  because  of  s  new  Imw 
that  says  President  Resgan  must  cut  oil 
foreign  aid  to  countries  that  In  his  view 
have  not  made  adequate  progress  In  reduc- 
ing such  crops. 

The  United  States  has  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  10  of  the  13  known  major  drug- 
producing  countries,  and  In  seven  of  those 
countries  narcotic  crops  Increased  In  the 
last  year.  All  seven  receive  United  States 
aid. 

COCA  oorrtrr  dp  a  thibo 

The  production  of  coca,  used  to  make  co- 
caine, grew  by  more  than  one-third  over  all 
In  the  three  traditional  coca-growing  coun- 
tries: Bolivia,  Peru  and  Colombia.  In  addi- 
tion, the  SUte  Department  said  it  had  dis- 
covered a  fourth  major  coca-producing 
country,  Ecuador. 

At  the  same  time,  worldwide  production  of 
opium,  used  to  make  heroin,  and  marijuana 
declined  slightly,  even  though  most  of  the 
countries  producing  those  drugs  had  crops 
as  large  or  larger  than  in  1M3. 

goals  set  poi  •  coumaiss 

The  world's  opium  crop  dropped  by  about 
11  percent  because  of  poor  weather  In  Af- 
ghanlstan,  which  severely  reduced  the  tiar- 
vest.  The  marijuana  crop  also  fell  by  about 
11  percent  as  a  result  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment called  the  most  significant  achieve- 
ment In  drug  enforcement  last  year,  Colom- 
bia's war  on  drug  trafficking. 

Colombia,  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
marijuana  for  export  to  the  United  States, 
eradicated  as  much  as  one-third  of  Its  mari- 
juana crop  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  its 
coca  crop  Increased  slightly. 

In  last  year's  report  the  first  under  the 
new  law.  the  State  Department  set  reduc- 
tion goals  for  six  countries,  as  the  law  re- 
quires. Four  countries  failed  to  meet  their 
goiJs  while  a  fifth.  Colombia,  met  the  target 
for  one  crop  but  not  for  the  other.  The  new 
report  sets  goals  for  all  the  countries. 

Senator  Paula  Hawkins,  the  Florida  Re- 
publican who  was  the  prbidpal  sponsor  of 
the  new  law.  said  today,  "I  am  going  to  put 
a  hold  on  the  aid  to  all  the  countries  that 
have  not  made  progress." 

Representative  Charles  B.  Rangel,  the 
New  York  Donoerat  who  sponsored  the  bill 
In  the  House,  called  the  report  "blatantly 
honest"  and  called  on  President  Reagan  "to 
take  a  leadership  position"  on  the  foreign 
aid  question. 

BOLIVIA  IS  CONDnCmD 

A  senior  White  House  official  said  it  was 
unlikely  that  the  Administration  would  pro- 
pose eliminating  aid.  But  he  also  said,  "If 
after  careful  consideration  it  was  considered 
advisable  for  a  given  country,  you  would 
have  support  for  it  here." 

The  Oovemment's  praise  for  Colombia  in 
the  new  report  was  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  descriptions  of  the  year's  drug-enforce- 
ment efforts  in  moot  of  the  other  major 
drug-producing  nations,  where  the  apprais- 
als ranged  from  neutral  to  cold  condemna- 
tion. 

Bolivia,  the  second-largest  producer  of 
coca  leaf,  came  In  for  the  harshest  eritldsm. 
That  country's  failure  to  eradicate  a  single 
coca  plant,  despite  large-scale  assistance 
from  the  United  States,  was  "a  major  disap- 
pointment." the  report  said. 

In  Jamaica,  the  third  largest  known  mari- 
juana producer,  the  crop  remained  stable 
and  the  Jamaican  Oovemment  failed  to 


offer  any  assurance  that  it  would  be  re- 
duced in  the  year  ahead.  The  report  said  Ja- 
maica "must  soon  undertake  a  more  vigor- 
ous campaign." 

Mrs.  Hawkins  said  Bolivia  and  Jamaica 
topped  her  list  of  countries  where  she  wUl 
urge  that  aid  be  reduced  or  eliminated  if  sig- 
nificant progress  Is  not  made  before  the  new 
foreign  aid  legislation  is  approved,  later  this 
year. 

Representative  Dante  B.  Fsaoell,  the  Flor- 
ida Democrat  who  Is  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  foreign  aid  legislation,  said  after 
reviewing  the  report  todar  "The  trend  is 
clearly  up  on  cocaine  and  at  best  we  are 
holding  our  own  on  marijuana.  Tbe  bottom 
line  is  that,  despite  some  encouraging  devel- 
opments, particularly  in  Colombia,  the  war 
is  being  lost." 

He  did  not  offer  an  opinion  on  how  for- 
eign aid  requests  would  fare  In  his  commit- 
tee. 

The  report  does  not  offer  any  recommen- 
dations on  the  aid  question  either,  but  It 
does  provide  this  general  assessment  of  the 
worth  of  foreign  aid  as  a  bargaining  agent: 
"Economic  and  other  non-narooUc  assist- 
ance does  affect  positively  each  recipient's 
dlqtosition  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  In  achieving  significant  progress  in  Q- 
lidt  drug  controL" 

To  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the  biggest  surprise  in 
the  rqwrt  was  Ecuador.  Ijut  year's  report 
said.  "There  Is  no  evldenoe  of  significant 
coca  or  cannabis  cultlvatioa  within  the 
country."  But  in  the  last  year,  the  new 
report  said.  Ecuadorean  officials  have  found 
2.S00  to  7,800  acres  of  coca  bushes. 

OOTPDT  BAID  TO  MBASTnOE 

Some  of  the  bushes  are  13  feet  tall,  three 
times  as  tall  as  the  average  coca  bush  in 
other  countries.  Although  the  estimations 
are  "extremely  tentative,"  the  report  said. 
Ecuador  could  be  producing  as  much  as 
15,000  tons  of  coca  leaf.  That  would  make  It 
the  world's  third  largest  producer.  A  more 
thorough  assessment  is  expected  soon,  a 
State  Department  of  fidal  said. 

The  discovery  m  Ecuador  underscores  a 
problem  with  this  report  and  otherK  Since 
drug  production  Is  an  Ulegal,  clandestine  en- 
terprise, it  is  exoeedloi^  difficult  to  meas- 
ure Its  extent  Tbe  new  repnt.  like  the  ear- 
lier one.  says  "mudi  of  the  production  daU 
In  this  report  should  be  oonstdered  prelimi- 
nary, some  even  speculative,"  espwially  the 
estimates  of  coca  production. 

In  Peru,  tax  example,  even  though  the 
State  Department  settled  on  a  figure,  the 
report  acknowledses  that  estimates  of  acres 
under  coca  cultivation  range  from  13S.0O0  to 
450.000. 

Niunerous  other  countries  not  dealt  with 
In  detail  to  the  report  are  believed  to  be 
major  drug  producers.  Most  of  than  have 
never  been  surveyed,  and  it  Is  not  known 
how  much  of  their  crops  is  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

In  BrssH.  tar  example,  "marijuana  cultiva- 
tion is  relatively  widespread"  and  coca  has 
become  "a  new  cash  crop."  the  report  said. 

The  Venesuelan  National  Guard  recently 
found  and  destroyed  more  than  7.500  acres 
of  marijuana,  the  report  added,  and  signlfl- 
cant  marijuana  cultivation  has  also  been 
found  to  Costa  Rica.  Panama.  Indonesia. 
Laos,  the  Philippines.  India,  Morocco,  Leba- 
non and  Nigeria. 

"Worldwide  illicit  production  of  illicit 
(H>lum.  coca  leaf  and  cannabis  is  many  times 
the  amount  currently  consumed"  by  the 
world's  drug  users,  the  report  said. 

The  supply  "Is  so  great,  and  trafficking 
channels  to  the  United  SUtes  so  diverse."  it 


concluded,  "that  interdiction  and  eradica- 
tion, when  achieved  to  only  one  or  two  pro- 
ducing areas."  will  at  best  cause  a  tempo- 
rary setbadc  for  the  world's  drug  traffickers. 


So  much  marijuana  was  being  grown  to 
Belize  last  year,  and  so  little  of  It  was  eradi- 
cated, that  the  State  Department  now  to- 
dudes  the  tiny  Central  American  country 
among  the  major  marijuana  producers. 

In  1983.  Belize  produced  about  700  tons  of 
marijuana  but  the  government  eradicated 
almost  sll  of  it.  leaving  only  about  35  tons 
for  export,  tbe  repmrt  said. 

But  to  1084  "marijuana  became  increas- 
ingly generalized  tbitnighout  the  country," 
the  report  said,  and  "growers  have  become 
increasingly  sophisticated."  They  are  now 
Irrigating  and  fertlUztog  their  marijuana 
crops,  and  acreage  planted  to  marijuana 
doubled  last  year. 

The  report  put  annual  production  at  Just 
over  1,000  tons.  About  SS  percent  of  that  is 
believed  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States,  making  Belize  the  fourth  largest 
supidier  of  marijuana  to  this  country-  Last 
year  it  was  not  even  ranked. 

The  State  Departmoit.  to  consultation 
with  the  Bellsean  Govonment.  set  an  ambi- 
tious target  last  year.  The  strategy  report 
said  "the  Beliaeans  have  already  proven 
that  with  assistanoe,  up  to  95  percent  of  its 
cultivatioD  can  be  destroyed."  adding  that 
"tbe  Beliaeans  are  expected  to  take  similar 
action"  to  19M.  Beliae  did  not  meet  iU 
target 

United  States  aid  to  Belize  Is  not  high  to 
comparison  with  other  countries  to  the 
region.  But  with  only  about  150.000  resi- 
dents, Beliae  receives  more  American  aid  per 
capita  than  almost  any  other  country. 

•OLTVIA 

Bolivia  Is  the  only  nation  that  has  lost 
United  States  aid  largely  because  of  lU  fail- 
ure to  fl^t  drug  trafficking.  The  aid  was 
cut  off  to  1980,  during  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration, but  was  resumed  to  1983  after  a 
dumge  to  gownment  to  La  Paz. 

But  Bolivia  has  failed  to  make  even  the 
"waiiiHdi  dent  to  coca  production,  drug  en- 
forcement officials  say.  And  If  any  natkm  is 
to  Jeopardy  of  losing  Amolcan  aid.  the  offi- 
cials say.  BoUvU  Is  it. 

In  August  1983  Boliva  signed  agreements 
with  the  United  States  to  begto  oadicating 
the  coca  bushes  that  flourish  to  several 
Jungle  regions.  Coca  has  been  grown  to 
Boliva  for  centuries:  Bolivian  Indians  dbem 
it.  But  to  the  last  few  yean,  as  cocaine 
abuse  to  the  United  States  has  multiidled. 
the  coca  cultivation  has  doubled  and  redou- 
Ued  and  doubled  again. 

lAst  August  the  Bolivian  Government 
sent  the  army  toto  the  Chapare  region, 
where  up  to  one-third  of  the  worid's  coca 
leaf  grows.  The  army  was  to  restore  wder  so 
coca  eradication  could  begin.  But  to  date, 
the  State  Department  said,  the  BoUvians 
have  not  pulled  up  a  sin^e  plant 

Bolivia's  Government  and  emnnmy  are  to 
turmoU  and  Bolivian  officials  say  the  drug 
enforcement  program  is  partly  to  Uame. 
Coca,  they  say.  has  become  Bolivia's  most 
Important  foreign  exchange  cominodlty. 

Just  after  the  army  marched  toto  the 
Chapart  r^on.  the  value  of  tbe  Bolivian 
peso  feU  from  2,000  to  the  dollar  to  5,000  to 
one  day.  Since  then,  inflation  has  worsened. 
Last  week  the  Bolivian  Government  an- 
nounced that  the  peso's  exchange  rate  was 
now  50,000  to  the  dollar. 

The  State  Department's  1984  report  set 
Bolivia's    eradication    target    at    5,000    to 
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10.000  acres  lut  year,  a  goal  the  Bolivians 
did  not  meet. 

BORMA 

United  States  offlclala  are  acciistomed  to 
saying  they  have  nothing  good  to  report 
from  Burma,  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
opium  poppies.  But  the  new  report  says. 
"Very  slvoiflcant  developments  occurred  in 
1984." 

The  size  of  the  opium-poppy  crop  contin- 
ued to  increase,  by  about  5  percent  last 
year.  But  for  the  first  time  the  Oovemment 
said  it  would  begin  testing  equipment  for 
aerial  spraying  of  opium  plants  with  herbi- 
cides. 

Senior  Burmese  Oovemment  officials 
came  to  the  United  States  to  discuss  drug 
enforcement  last  year  and  the  report  said 
the  visit  was  "very  successful."  The  visit  was 
unusual:  Burma  does  not  often  seek  outside 
advice. 

"While  precise  timetables  for  progressive 
elimination  of  opium  production  in  Burma 
are  not  projected,"  the  report  said,  the 
United  SUtes  Is  optimistic,  for  the  first 
time. 

Burma's  problem  is  that  most  of  the 
opium-growing  regions  are  controlled  by 
rebel  armies.  These  armies  once  had  politi- 
cal objectives  but  are  now  believed  to  be 
dedicated  for  the  most  part  to  drug  traffick- 
ing. State  Department  officials  said. 

liie  Burmese  Government  has  not  been 
able  to  seize  control  of  much  of  the  rebel 
territory,  but  officials  there  are  hoping  they 
can  begin  spraying  some  of  the  farms  from 
the  air. 

Last  year's  report  said  no  opium-poppy  re- 
ductions could  be  expected.  This  year  the 
State  Department,  in  consultation  with  the 
Burmese,  has  set  as  a  target  a  20  percent  re- 
duction in  opium  production. 
coLomiA 

Colombia  was  the  single  most  significant 
success  story  in  worldwide  drug  enforce- 
ment last  year.  Still,  the  assessment  is  far 
from  uniformly  positive. 

Despite  increasing  violence,  including  as- 
sassinations, the  Colombian  Oovemment 
began  eradicating  its  huge  marijuana  crop, 
reducing  it  by  one-third,  according  to  esti- 
mates by  the  United  States  and  Colombia. 

The  reduction  was  large  enough  that  the 
State  Department's  estimate  of  marijuana 
production  among  countries  that  export  to 
the  United  States  dropped  for  the  first  time 
in  years. 

Colombia  also  extradited  four  drug  traf- 
fickers to  the  United  States  last  month,  an 
action  applauded  by  American  officials. 

Colombia  still  remains  the  largest  mari- 
juana producer,  supplying  more  than  half 
the  imported  marijuana  consumed  in  the 
United  SUtes.  It  is  also  the  third  largest 
coca  producer  among  those  surveyed  and  It 
Is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  refined  co- 
caine. 

In  addition,  the  Oovemment  fouttd  sever- 
al experimental  opium  poppy  farms  last 
year,  and  the  State  Department  said  opium 
poppy  cultivation  was  expected  to  continue, 
though  not  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Oovemment  also  seized  600,000 
dosage  units  of  methaqualone,  used  to  make 
Quaaludes.  Colombia  had  been  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  Illicit  methaqualone,  but 
production  had  declined  significantly  since 
1982.  The  State  Department  called  the 
latest  raid  an  anomaly. 

Coca  production  Increased  marginally  laat 
year,  but  the  Oovemment  said  It  would 
begin  large-scale  coca  eradication  this  year. 

Last  year's  target  for  coca  reduction  was 
about  600  metric  tons.  The  Colombians  ex- 


ceeded that,  eradicating  1.020  tons,  the 
SUte  Department  said.  Still,  because  of  new 
planting,  overall  coca  production  Increased. 
The  Colombians  exceeded  their  marijuana 
target,  too.  The  goal  was  1874  metric  tons, 
and  10.000  were  eradicated,  resulting  In  the 
overall  decline  In  marijuana  production. 

JAMAICA 

Jamaica,  the  third-largeat  marijuana  pro- 
ducer, made  no  promises  to  reduce  Its  mari- 
juana crop  last  year  and  almost  none  was 
eradicated,  the  State  Department  reported. 
Production  remained  stable. 

Again  this  year,  the  report  said,  "the  Ja- 
maican Oovemment  has  not  set  any  targets 
or  timetables  with  regard  to  cannabis  eradi- 
cation." 

Jamaica  remains  one  of  the  few  mAjor 
drug-producing  nations  that  has  no  drug- 
eradication  agreement  with  the  United 
SUtes.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  offers 
little  drug-enforcement  aid. 

For  Reagan  Administration  officials.  Ja- 
maica presents  a  quandary.  The  nation  Is  a 
comerstone  of  the  Reagan  Administration's 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  destined  to 
foster  democracy  and  economic  growth 
among  the  poor  nations  of  the  region. 
Under  that  initiative,  the  Island  receives 
large-scale  American  aid. 

The  report  said.  "Jamaica  must  soon  un- 
dertake a  more  vigorous  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate narcotic  crops."  But  If  Jamaica  does 
not.  It  is  unclear  what  the  United  States 
might  do. 

Under  the  Oovemment  of  Prime  Minister 
Michael  N.  Manley.  Jamaica  became  in- 
creasingly friendly  with  Cuba.  But  that  as- 
sociation ended  in  1980  with  the  election  of 
Prime  Minister  Edward  P.O.  Seaga. 

Jamaica  is  now  a  close  American  ally,  and 
United  SUtes  officials  are  afraid  that  harsh 
sanctions  over  the  marijuana  problem 
might  drive  Jamaica  back  toward  Cuba. 

A  senior  Administrator  official  said: 
"What  can  we  do  with  Jamaica?  I  don't 
know." 

Mexico  "continues  to  malnUIn  lU  dual  po- 
sition as  a  major  supplier  of  heroin  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  a  significant  producer  of 
marijuana."  the  report  said.  The  size  of  the 
opium  and  marijuana  crept  continued  to  In- 
crease last  year  despite  large  seizures  of 
bothcropa. 

As  in  previous  years.  Government  corrup- 
tion was  a  major  problem,  drug  enforcement 
officials  said.  The  report  also  said  drug  pro- 
duction and  distribution  "is  facHlUted  by 
Mexican  Mafia-type  organlzaUons"  that 
work  with  "correapondlnc  groups  in  the 
principal  U.S.  cities." 

In  addition,  the  report  said  that  the  traf- 
fickers had  developed  "Inctitutlons  that 
wield  economic  as  well  aa  pollUcal  power," 
adding  that  "dnif  trafflcken  have  attained 
at  least  the  potential  to  become  a  potent  po- 
Utical  enUty  in  Mexican  affaln." 

Mexican  authorities  conducted  the  largest 
drug  raid  in  history  laat  fall  when  they 
raided  several  plantations  and  adzed  10,000 
tons  of  marijuana  plants.  That  waa  eight 
times  more  marijuana  than  American  offi- 
cials had  believed  was  produced  in  all  of 
Mexico  in  a  year. 

Since  the  raid.  American  offldala  have 
scaled  down  their  estimate  of  how  much 
saleable  marijuana  was  seized,  saying  the 
10,000  tons  of  planU  may  have  produced 
only  2.400  tons  of  marijuana.  But  Mexican 
Government  estimates  are  higher. 

Regardless,  the  United  States  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  says  up  to  2,000 
tons  of  marijuana  from  those  plantations 
had  already  been  amucgled  Into  the  United 


States  when  the  farms  were  raided.  Last 
year's  estimate  of  total  marijuana  produc- 
tion for  Mexico  had  been  1.800  tons. 

Mexican  authorities  now  say  they  have  no 
Idea  how  much  marijuana  is  being  grown. 

No  eradication  targeU  were  set  for  Mexico 
last  year.  The  Mexican  Government  said  it 
would  destroy  any  marijuana  or  opium  it 
found,  and  It  repeated  that  promise  this 
year. 

PAKISTAH 

Opium  production  declined  slightly  in 
Pakistan  last  year  and  the  crop,  at  about  45 
metric  tons,  is  small  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Pakistan's  neighbors.  Afghanistan 
and  Iran. 

Still,  the  report  said,  "despite  declining 
opium  production.  Pakistan  remains  very 
much  a  factor  in  the  production  of  heroin 
exported  to  the  United  SUtes." 

lU  northern  neighbor.  Afghanistan,  pro- 
duced 140  to  180  tons  of  opium  last  year— a 
significant  drop  due  largely  to  poor  weath- 
er—and Iran  produced  about  500  tons,  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Although  lU  own  crop  is  small.  Pakistan  is 
used  for  refining  much  of  the  other  coun- 
tries' opium  to  make  heroin  and  it  is  also  a 
major  trafficking  center.  Half  the  heroin 
consumed  in  the  United  SUtes  Is  believed  to 
come  from  that  region,  known  as  the 
Golden  Crescent. 

Although  Pakistan  plans  to  eradicate 
large  quantities  of  poppies  next  year,  if 
rains  come,  the  report  said,  the  total  opium 
crop  could  Increase.  "This  would  be  especial- 
ly true  if  prices  were  to  rise  significantly." 
the  report  said. 

Last  year's  report  said  Pakistan  could  be 
expected  to  eradicate  1.250  acres  of  opium. 
but  the  new  report  said  only  175  acres  were 
eradicated.  This  year's  report  seU  ss  a 
target  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  opium 
crop. 

pmn 

Peru  is  the  world's  largest  grower  of  coca 
leaf  and  the  Government  agreed  to  eradi- 
cate almost  10.000  acres  last  year.  The 
target  was  not  met.  but  American  officials 
BtiU  praise  Peru  for  trying. 

Nearly  7.500  acres  of  coca  plants  were 
eradicated  in  an  American-financed  pro- 
gram "despite  continued  violence."  the 
report  said.  In  November.  19  coca-eradica- 
tion workers  were  slain.  The  killers  were 
presumed  to  have  been  hired  by  drug  traf- 
fickers, and  after  the  slayings  the  eradica- 
tion program  was  suspended. 

The  Government  announced  this  month 
that  the  program  would  be  resumed.  As  a 
result,  the  SUte  Department  expecU  Peru 
to  eradicate  Just  over  3.000  metric  tons  of 
coca  leaf  this  year.  Still,  the  obstacles  are 
large. 

"Coca  Is  a  very  Important  cash  crop  in 
Peru,"  the  report  said.  Much  of  it  "is  now 
being  grown  on  marginal  land  for  wtiich 
there  is  no  suitable  substitute  crop." 

In  addition,  the  Peruvian  Government  has 
been  preoccupied  with  fighting  the  Shining 
Path  guerrillas,  a  brutal  terrorist  group  op- 
erating In  rural  areas. 

"Army  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  terrorism 
were  not  accompanied  by  narcotics  enforce- 
ment," the  report  said.  At  year  end.  it 
added,  peace  had  been  esUblished  in  the 
largest  coca  growing  region  "at  the  price  of 
allowing  narcotics  traffic  to  flourish  again." 

The  reporU  said  "the  United  SUtes  is 
looking  to  Peru  for  a  renewed  commitment 
to  crop  control"  this  year. 


THAILAIfO 


The  best  news  from  Thailand  for  drug-en- 
forcement officials  in  the  last  year  was  the 
Thai  Oovemment's  promise  that  it  would 
begin  eradicating  significant  quantities  of 
opium  poppies  in  the  months  ahead. 

Poppy  cultivation  grew  by  20  percent  last 
year  and  without  eradication,  or  poor 
weather,  the  SUte  Department  said,  the 
crop  Is  likely  to  be  even  larger  next  year. 

The  report  said  the  Thai  Oovemment  had 
developed  plans  "that  could  increase  eradi- 
cation to  as  much  as"  1.500  to  2.000  acres 
next  year.  Opium  poppies  now  grow  on 
about  20.000  acres,  the  report  said.  To  date, 
it  added,  "the  amount  of  opium  produced 
has  been  largely  functions  of  price  and 
weather." 

Thailand  has  a  large  marijuana  problem, 
too.  According  to  the  report,  marijuana  has 
become  "an  increasingly  Important  cash 
crop,  with  greatly  amounts  of  It  moving  into 
the  export  market." 

The  Thais  are  concerned  about  opium 
production,  but  marijuana  has  not  "received 
the  attention  placed  on  opium  cultivation." 
the  report  said.  The  Thais  have  never  sur- 
veyed the  marijuana  crop,  believed  to  be 
large,  and  so  "it  Is  not  possible  to  estimate 
the  amount  that  can  be  reduced  in  a  given 
year." 

Last  year's  report  gave  a  modest  opium-re- 
duction goal  for  Thailand— one-half  ton  of 
opium  in  one  area.  Eradication  for  the  year 
totaled  nine-tenths  of  a  ton.  the  new  report 
said. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  2  years  there  have  been  many 
national  and  State-level  studies  on 
hunger  in  the  United  States.  These 
studies  have  been  conducted  by  such 
diverse  entities  as  Federal  agencies, 
national  church  groups,  universities, 
and  policy  organizations.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  these  studies  is  that 
they  all  reach  the  same  conclusion: 
hunger  in  our  Nation  is  widespread. 

The  Physicians  Task  Force  on 
Hunger  in  America  has  Just  completed 
its  investigation  of  the  extent  of 
hunger  in  our  country  and  has  re- 
leased a  report  today  which  docu- 
ments their  findings. 

This  study  finds  that  hunger  in 
America  is  a  public  health  epidemic. 
This  independent  body  made  up  of 
prominent  physicians  estimates  that 
at  least  20  million  U.S.  citizens  suffer 
from  hunger  and  that  hunger  contin- 
ues to  grow  rather  than  decline  de- 
spite improvements  in  the  economy. 
"Hunger  in  America:  The  Growing 
Epidemic"  provides  solid  documenta- 
tion and  compelling  clinical  evidence 
that  Americans,  particularly  our  most 
wilnerable  citizens,  women  and  chil- 
dren, are  experiencing  serious  health 
problems  due  to  hunger. 

In  1983  I  conducted  a  series  of  hear- 
ings across  the  country  on  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  and  witnessed  firsthand 
the  suffering  of  our  citizens  because 
they  did  not  have  enough  to  eat.  I 
heard  testimony  from  medical  profes- 
sionals and  individuals  working  in 
soup  kitchens  and  food  pantries  who 


told  me  that  Americans  are  enduring 
severe  hardship  and  experiencing  criti- 
cal health  problems  as  a  result  of  the 
cutbacks  in  Federal  food  programs.  I 
spoke  with  mothers  who  denied  them- 
selves food  so  that  their  children  could 
eat  that  day,  and  with  senior  citizens 
who  only  ate  one  meal  a  day. 

Himger  as  a  national  problem  has 
returned.  It  did  not  return  overnight 
but  has  been  growing  and  spreading 
over  the  past  4  years.  The  policies  and 
cutbacks  imposed  by  P>re8ident  Reagan 
on  Federal  food  programs  have  taken 
away  vital  help  for  our  people  in  need. 
Along  with  this  help.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
taken  away  our  citizens'  dignity  and 
plummeted  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Americans  into  poverty. 

The  solutions  to  this  critical  nation- 
al problem  are  not  new.  The  Federal 
programs  which  once  virtually  elimi- 
nated himger  have  been  severely 
weakened.  The  Physician  Task  Force, 
after  10  months  of  investigation  across 
the  country,  has  concluded  that  the 
epidemic  of  hunger  can  be  eradicated 
by  strengthening  these  existing  Feder- 
al programs. 

Our  Nation  has  the  ability  and  the 
resources  to  solve  this  national  prob- 
lem. Our  responsibility  to  this  large 
and  rapidly  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans is  clear.  Food  stamps,  school 
meals,  WIC.  and  elderly  feeding  pro- 
grams have  worked  in  the  past  and 
they  can  work  again. 

We  caimot  continue  to  ignore  this 
epidemic.  We  cannot  continue  to  aUow 
the  churches  and  private  organiza- 
tions providing  emergency  food  serv- 
ices to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  thou- 
sands of  soup  Idtchens  and  food  pan- 
tries across  the  country  are  already 
overburdened  and  unable  to  serve  all 
those  who  come  to  their  doors. 

I  call  on  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  read  this  study  care- 
fully and  to  keep  in  mind  the  devastat- 
ing evidence  of  hunger  in  our  country 
duiing  the  upcoming  debates  on  the 
Federal  budget. 

We  cannot  allow  this  administration 
to  realize  its  hope  of  further  cutting 
Federal  food  programs.  We  must  fight 
hard  to  maintain  what  we  now  have 
for  these  programs.  And,  we  must 
fight  even  harder  to  restore  what  has 
been  lost  over  the  past  4  years  so  that 
our  babies,  our  children,  mothers  and 
fathers  acroas  the  country  will  be  af- 
forded the  basic  human  right  of 
having  enough  to  eat  in  this  land  of 
plenty. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  place  the  executive  stmimary  of 
the  report  "Himger  in  America:  The 
Growing  Epidemic"  into  the  Rccoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooRO,  as  follows: 


HimozK  Ik  Aiockica:  Tkk  Oaowmc  Eramnc 

CXBATIOH  AMD  PUSPOSB  OP  THK  TASK  POKCK 

The  Physician  Task  Force  on  Hunger  In 
America  is  an  Independent  fact-finding  body 
of  twenty-two  persons,  primarily  pliysiclans. 
established  to  assess  the  extent  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  nation,  to  anlayze 
why  hunger  is  a  problem,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  end  it.  The  Task  Force  is 
funded  entirely  by  granU  from  private  foun- 
dations, including  the  Field  Foundation  and 
the  New  World  Foundation. 

The  Physician  Task  Force  grew  out  of  the 
work  of  the  Citizens'  Commission  on 
Hunger  in  New  England  which  in  February. 
1984,  released  a  study  entitled  "American 
Hunger  Crisis:  Poverty  and  Health  In  New 
England."  That  study,  wtiich  dooimented 
the  scope  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  one 
region  of  the  nation,  troubled  members  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the  foundation 
world.  If  the  problem  was  so  extensive  In 
one  region,  many  asked,  what  must  it  be  like 
in  other  regions  of  the  nation.  Dr.  J.  Larry 
Brown,  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  was  asked  to  convene  a  panel  of 
prominent  physicians  from  around  the 
country  to  determine  the  seriousness  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  other  regions  of 
the  country. 

The  Physician  Task  Force  used  a  field  in- 
vestigation model  much  like  that  employed 
by  earlier  panels  of  doctors  sent  by  the 
Field  Foundation  to  investigate  hunger  in 
1968.  and  again  in  1977.  The  Task  Force  car- 
ried out  its  work  over  a  ten-month  period, 
going  into  four  regions  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  gather  and  analyze  a  rich  mixture  of  sU- 
tistical  and  descriptive  daU  The  doctors  re- 
viewed health  daU  on  population  groups, 
analyzed  emergency  food  program  records, 
monitored  federal  nutrition  programs,  and 
went  into  hundreds  of  homes  in  each  of  the 
regions  to  talk  to  families,  take  dietary  re- 
calls, and  look  Into  pantries  and  refrigera- 
tors. 

STHOPSIS 

Hunger  in  America  is  a  public  health  epl- 
donic  The  fact  that  hunger  is  spreading  so 
rapidly  and  afflicts  so  many  citizens  may 
well  make  it  the  most  serious  epidemic  pres- 
ently facing  this  nation. 

According  to  the  Physician  Task  Force  on 
Hunger  in  America,  at  least  20.000.000  VS. 
citizens  suffer  from  hunger.  (See  Appendix 
A).  Moreover,  all  evidence  suggesU  that 
hunger  continues  to  grow  as  a  problem 
rather  than  decline,  despite  economic  im- 
provemmts  enjoyed  by  some  segmenU  of 
the  nation's  population. 

Hunger  has  returned  to  America  as  the 
result  of  federal  policies,  some  of  relattvely 
long  duration  and  others  adopted  within 
this  decade.  Private  sector  initiatives  and 
voluntary  emergency  food  programs  have 
not  been  adequate  to  curb  the  growUi  of 
hunger  in  the  nation,  or  to  prevent  malnu- 
trition and  other  forms  of  ill-health  associ- 
ated with  hunger. 

Hunger  can  be  eliminated  as  a  serious 
problem  in  America  within  six  months.  The 
federal  programs  which  once  virtually  < 
ended  hunger  (food  stamps,  school  meals, 
WIC  and  elderiy  feeding)  sUU  exist:  they 
have  simply  been  weakened.  By  strengtboi- 
Ing  proven  programs,  the  nation's  political 
leaders  can  eradicate  the  ecAOiaaic  of 
hunger  which  afflicte  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
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Based  on  iu  research  and  field  Investiga- 
tions, the  Harvard-based  inquiry  has  made 
these  findings: 

(1)  Hunger  U  a  proMem  of  epidemic  pro- 
portion* acrou  it  mertea— Hunger  in  the 
nation  is  so  widespread  and  serious  that  it 
has  been  documented  by  fifteen  national 
studies  during  the  past  two  years,  and  an 
even  greater  number  of  state-level  studies 
(listing.  Chapter  3).  The  most  striliing  fea- 
ture of  these  studies  is  that  they  all  reach 
the  same  conclusion,  even  though  they  were 
conducted  by  entities  as  diverse  as  agencies 
of  the  federal  government,  national  church 
groups,  universities  and  policy  organisa- 
tions. 

In  the  1960s,  before  the  expansion  of  fed- 
eral food  programs,  hunger  was  a  constant 
problem  for  millions  of  citiaens.  Today 
many  people  who  are  hungry  suffer  from 
several  days  to  a  week  or  two  each  month, 
due  to  inadequacies  which  have  developed 
in  these  once^uccessful  programs. 

While  no  one  knows  the  precise  number  of 
hungry  Americans,  available  evidence  indi- 
cates that  at  least  20.000.000  people  suffer 
from  hunger.  Moreover,  while  the  face  of 
hunger  has  regional  variation,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  seem  to  hold  quite 
steady  from  region  to  region  of  the  country. 

(2)  Hunger  in  America  is  getting  loonc— 
In  1983.  Second  Harvest,  the  national  orga- 
nisation for  some  seventy  food  banks  across 
the  nation,  received  and  distributed 
45.800.000  pounds  of  food.  By  the  end  of 
1984,  that  number  had  grown  to  70,000.000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  more  than  700%  in 
less  than  five  years.  This  rapid  and  continu- 
ing increase  reflects  a  growing  demand  for 
food  assistance  by  hungry  Americans  in 
every  region  of  the  country,  a  fact  borne  out 
by  daU  from  sUte  to  state  (Chapters  2,  3). 

In  Mississippi,  for  example,  the  food  bank 
in  Jackson  saw  a  900%  increase  in  pounds  of 
food  distributed  in  1984  alone.  In  Alabama, 
as  another  example,  the  Birmingham  Com- 
miuilty  Kitchens  saw  a  nearly  200%  increase 
in  meals  provided  from  1982  to  1984.  In 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  increase  in  emer- 
gency meals  provided  for  the  same  period 
(1982-1984)  was  more  than  300%.  a  pattern 
reflected  in  other  programs  across  the  state. 
The  food  bank  in  FayetteviUe.  North  Caroli- 
na distributed  208.000  pounds  of  food  in 
1983.  and  592.000  pounds  in  1984,  whUe  the 
Winston-Salem  food  bank  increased  from 
.335  million  to  1.057  million  in  the  same 
two-year  period. 

Half  the  emergency  food  programs  in  Al- 
buquerque. New  Mexico  started  within  the 
past  two  years  in  response  to  increasing 
hunger.  In  Houston.  Texas,  the  local  food 
iMUik  distributed  3.7  million  pounds  of  food 
in  1984,  up  600%  over  the  previous  two 
years.  A  Chicago  Food  Pantry  survey  shows 
a  300%  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
served  from  1981  to  1984:  and  in  Peoria  and 
other  areas  served  by  the  Central  nUnois 
Food  Bank,  food  distribution  is  up  over 
300%  from  1983  to  1984.  The  Central  Miss- 
souri  Food  Bank  has  experienced  an  almost 
400%  increase  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
emergency  food  programs  in  St.  Louis  show 
a  similar  pattern.  (See  Chapter  3). 

Governors,  mayors,  and  emergency  food 
providers  all  report  that  the  number  of 
hungry  citizens  in  their  cities  and  states  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

(3)  Malnutrition  and  iU-health  are  associ- 
ated with  /tun^er.— CompeUing  clinical  and 
epidemiological  evidence  indicates  that 
members  of  vulnerable  population  groups, 
particularly  children  and  the  elderly,  are  at 


increased  risk  of  adverse  health  outcomes 
due  to  hunger. 

Surveys  conducted  in  several  states  have 
found  unexpectedly  high  levels  of  growth 
retardaUon  among  poor  children.  They  are 
also  at  sharply  increased  risk  of  low  birth- 
weight,  anemia,  and  other  nutrition-related 
problems.  Rsearch  indicates  that  poor  nutri- 
tion among  poor  children  Is  associated  with 
behavioral  and  cognitive  impairment,  and  is 
associated  with  some  chronic  diseases  in  the 
elderly. 

Of  further  concern,  the  U.S.  infant  mor- 
tality rate,  after  a  period  of  steady  decline, 
leveled  off  during  the  first  half  of  1984, 
with  the  X3JB.  already  behind  other  industri- 
alised nations  on  this  critical  Index.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  plateau  continues.  Infant  mor- 
tality among  some  high-risk  populations  is 
increasing,  going  up  In  eleven  sUtes  in  1982. 
and  several  cities  In  1983. 

Clinical  reports  from  a  number  of  states 
show  serious  nutrition-related  disease.  Most 
striking,  several  doctors  have  reported  cases 
of  marasmus,  the  condition  of  severe  pro- 
tein calorie  malnutrition  associated  with 
Third  World  hunger  (see  Chapter  4). 

(4)  Hunger  is  the  result  at  fedtnl  govern- 
ment policies. —Hunger  is  the  product  of  a 
series  of  governmental  policies  enacted 
during  the  past  decade  or  so,  policies  which 
have  had  their  most  dramatic  Impact  In  the 
past  several  years. 

America  may  be  unique  among  Industrial- 
ized nations  In  the  manner  in  which  it  cares 
for  vulnerable  dtiaens.  lU  safety  net  Is  weak 
and  incomplete;  protection  for  its  jobless  Is 
T«ipiii.«i  During  the  first  half  of  1984.  less 
than  36%  were  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation.  In  half  the  states  a  family 
cannot  qualify  for  AFDC  if  the  father  re- 
mains in  the  home,  no  matter  how  destitute 
they  are.  Furthermore,  poverty  in  the 
nation  is  at  its  highest  level  In  twenty  years 
(35.000.000  dtlsens.  1983). 

Government  policies  have  weakened  the 
safety  net  at  the  time  it  is  needed  most. 
Purcha^ng  power  for  AFDC  families,  na- 
tionaUy,  declined  33%  from  1970  to  1984. 
The  purchasing  power  of  food  stamp  house- 
holds is  down  18.3%  since  1975.  And  at  the 
time  that  these  problems  were  having  their 
greatest  impact,  the  government  enacted 
the  most  far-reaching  cuts  in  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  our  history. 

ComiKMindIng  the  negative  Impact  of 
policy  changes  and  program  cuts  Is  the 
manner  in  which  the  federal  bureaucracy 
has  been  employed  to  keep  many  needy  and 
eligible  people  from  qualifying  for  assist- 
ance programs.  Many  of  the  same  mecha- 
nisms used  to  terminate  thousands  of  redpl- 
enu  from  the  Social  Security  Disability  In- 
surance program  (S8DI)  (a  practice  finally 
halted  by  the  Congress  In  1984),  are  stUl  em- 
ployed In  the  food  stamp,  AFDC  and  other 
programs. 

These  administrative  practices,  along  with 
the  cutbacks,  came  at  the  time  In  which  the 
general  vulnerability  of  Americans  was  at  a 
decade-long  peak.  The  props  were  knocked 
from  under  many  families  who  reappeared 
in  the  soup  kitchens  of  the  nation.  (See 
Chapters  5.6). 

(5)  Present  dangers  are  not  aiminating 
hunger.— The  fact  that  hunger  is  worsening 
indicates  that  present  policies  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  respond  to  the  present  crisis. 

Poverty  increased  from  34.4  million  citi- 
zens in  1982  to  35.3  million  In  1983.  Purchas- 
ing power  declined  for  the  poorest  40%  of 
the  population  from  1980  to  1984,  (with 
only  the  two  wealthiest  quintiles  experienc- 
ing significant  gains).   And  some  473.000 


more  citiaens  are  unemployed  today  than  In 
1980  (See  Chapter  5). 

That  policies  which  supposedly  were  to 
help  the  poor  have  not  done  so  is  depicted 
most  vividly  In  soup  kitchens  and  food  pan- 
tries serving  the  hungry  of  the  nation. 

UOOmtBIBATIOIfS 

America  has  both  the  resources  and  expe- 
rience to  end  hunger. 

During  the  1960b.  the  nation  effectively 
ended  hunger  by  the  creation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  programs  which  still  exist  today,  but 
have  been  weakened.  By  strengthening 
these  programs  again,  we  can  eliminate 
hunger  in  America  within  six  months.  (See 
Chapter  7). 

Hunger  Is  an  epidemic  which  causes  seri- 
ous health  problems,  even  death.  But  it 
cannot  be  solved  solely  by  the  medical  com- 
munity or  by  religious  and  charitable  orga- 
nlHktlona.  Hunger  Is  a  political  problem,  and 
we  believe  that  our  government  leaders 
must  end  their  laisses-falre  attitude,  and 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  end  hunger  and 
the  suffering  which  attends  it. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  an  international  lead- 
ership position  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy, we  must  build  a  strong  research 
base.  I  am  pleased  that  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  be  taking  a  leadership 
role  in  that  effort.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  the  New  Jersey 
based  Consortium  for  Scientific  Com- 
puting, are  launching  a  major  project 
to  expand  our  lead  in  the  rapidly 
evolving  field  of  advanced  super  com- 
puting. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  taken  a  major  step  to  ensure  that 
scientists  and  engineers  throughout 
the  coimtry  have  the  supercomputing 
capacity  they  need  to  improve  our  re- 
search efforts  in  this  crucial  technolo- 
gy. This  has  been  accomplished  by  se- 
lecting four  National  Advanced  Scien- 
tific Computing  Centers.  One  of  these, 
the  John  Von  Neumann  Center, 
named  in  honor  of  the  pioneer  of 
modem  computing,  is  to  be  established 
by  the  Consortium  for  Scientific  Com- 
puting in  the  central  New  Jersey  area. 
The  Consortium  is  a  collection  of  12 
leading  national  research  universities 
from  Princeton  to  Colorado.  In  addi- 
tion, to  living  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers advanced  research  capability, 
the  new  center  wiU  train  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  new.  fast,  and  pow- 
erful computing  tools. 

The  facility  is  an  excellent  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
cooperative  efforts  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  private  Industry,  univer- 
sities, and  States,  such  as  New  Jersey. 
I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Erich 
Bloch.  NSF  director  and  Dr.  Steven  A. 
Orssag,  the  project  director  for  the 
Von  Neumann  Center.  I  look  forward 
to  the  impact  this  effort  wlU  have  on 
our  international  competitiveness  and 
on  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 


THE  "UBERATION"  MONUMENT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Liberty  Park  Monument  Committee  of 
Livingston.  NJ,  has  dedicated  its  ef- 
forts to  the  establishment  of  a  monu- 
ment on  the  point  of  Liberty  State 
Park  in  Jersey  City.  NJ.  only  1,000 
yards  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
Ellis  Island. 

The  monument,  named  the  "Libera- 
tion," was  created  by  the  acclaimed 
artist,  Nathan  Rapoport,  and  features 
a  lb-toot  bronze  statue  depicting  an 
American  War  II  soldier  carrying  a 
concentration  camp  survivor  to  free- 
dom. This  monument  is  a  fitting  ex- 
ample of  the  <»mpassion  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  epitomizes  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  liberty  that  runs  through 
America. 

This  statue  wiU  serve  to  remind  citi- 
zens of  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  vet- 
erans who  served  in  World  War  II.  es- 
pecially those  who  were  subjected  to 
the  horrors  of  the  Nazi-controlled  con- 
centration camps.  This  monument  is  a 
lasting  tribute  to  the  American  soldier 
who  has  made  freedom  become  a  reali- 
ty to  millions  of  people. 

The  "Liberation"  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  all  who  see  it.  that  the 
strength  of  America  is  through  its 
people  and  their  willingness  to  care 
for  their  fellowman.  I  commend  the 
liberty  Park  Monument  Committee 
for  their  efforts  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent monument  to  the  American  sol- 
dier. The  committee  will  hold  an  ex- 
hibit from  February  28  through 
March  7  in  the  Russell  Rotunda,  fea- 
turing a  replica  of  the  statue  and  a 
photo  montage.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  visit  this  exhibit  during  the 
week  to  show  their  support  for  the 
American  soldier. 


well  be  on  the  ropes  regardless  of  what 
we  do. 

I  think  it  is  critical  that  we  keep 
that  in  mind.  I  will  say  more  in  debate 
rather  than  transgress  upon  the  time 
that  would  be  reserved. 


URGENT  ACTION  ON  S.  457 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I,  too,  join  the  minority 
leader  in  hoping  that  we  can  proceed 
with  this  issue.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sense 
of  urgency,  and  yet  it  must  be  fully  as- 
sessed. It  is  the  fond  hope  of  this  par- 
ticular Senator  that  we  meet  the 
needs  of  American  farmers  but  that 
those  who  are  the  recipients  of  our 
largesse  and  our  funding  are  those 
who  truly  need  it. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems  with 
some  legislation.  If  we  get  to  a  means 
test,  perhaps  we  can  reach  that.  I 
hope  so.  But  this  Oovemment  is 
taking  on  some  extraordinary  finan- 
cial burden.  It  is  in  essence  taking  on 
loans  that  are  substandard  and  classi- 
fied. That  is  what  we  are  doing  with 
loan  guarantees.  It  may  be  perhaps  re- 
ferred to  as  a  bankers'  bill.  Maybe  we 
should  not  drop  that,  but  when  we  see 
what  is  occurring,  we  want  to  be  re- 
freshing ourselves  that  these  are  clas- 
sified loans:  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  15  percent  of  the  American  farm 
economy  that  is  on  the  ropes  and  may 


BIRTHDAY  OF  WILLIAM  F. 
(BUFFALO  BILL)  CODY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  one  final  remark  that  has  to  do 
with  a  totally  provincial  and  yet  na- 
tional commentary  that  upon  this  very 
day.  February  26.  it  is  the  birth  date 
of  William  F.  (Buffalo  BiU)  Cody. 
Many  in  this  Chamber  and  out  there 
in  the  land  will  remember  his  impact 
on  this  country. 

I  was  raised  in  the  town  which  is  his 
namesake:  Cody.  WY.  I  am  not  one 
who  places  into  the  Rscokd  cranberry 
recipes,  mind  you.  or  old  saws,  and 
pieces  of  eight  from  "bade  home."  I 
have  a  letter  that  goes  out  to  my  con- 
stituents to  that  effect.  Here  I  am  not. 
however,  violating  that.  But  I  would 
remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
the  birthday  of  that  grand  and  re- 
markable gentleman  who  died  in 
Denver.  CO,  in  1917.  and  was  later  in- 
terred in  Colorado,  much  to  the  an- 
guish of  the  citizens  of  Wyoming. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
rambling  through  the  Chamber.  He 
knows  what  happened— that  Buffalo 
Bill  Cody  died  in  Denver  and  his  sister 
sold  his  body  to  the  city  of  Denver, 
that  he  was  then  interred  high  in  the 
peaks  outside  of  Denver  and  on  top  of 
the  grave  are  railroad  ties  and  con- 
crete, the  purpose  being  to  prevent  the 
people  of  Cody.  WY,  from  ever  going 
there  and  removing  their  finest  citi- 
zen. A  tough  chapter  for  the  "Great 
Scout."  All  that  is  forgiven  and  largely 
forgotten.  But  the  memory  of  the  man 
lives  on  and  will  for  centuries  more. 
He  was  a  very  real  and  unique  part  of 
Americana.  We  cherish  his  memory. 
America  salutes  his  life  of  adventure 
and  spirit. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  f  nnn  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  c(»nmunlcated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  Jcrint 
resolutions: 

On  January  9, 1985: 

S  J.  Res.  6.  Joint  Resolution  extending  the 
time  within  which  the  President  may  trans- 
mit the  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress 
and  extending  the  time  within  which  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  file  its  re- 
ports. 

On  February  11, 1965: 

SJ.  Res.  36.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  10, 1985,  through  Feb- 
ruary 16, 1965,  as  "National  DECA  Week". 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  seisioii.  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  frtnn  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  v>pn>priate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nmnlnations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*>  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  wlUi  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  infomiation 
of  any  Soiator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Coii<aBSioii- 
AL  RaooBD  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

aotnnn  tttisxucr  iioiiiiiATioas  which  ravs 
aEMM  maawe  wim  tbk  sbiar  akmb>  snnr- 
icms  ouMMiim  the  moniD  lbwcih  or 

TmB  AMD  TO   WHICH   HO   OaJBCTIOMS  HAVS 


*1.  U.  Gen.  Bernard  T.  Mlttemeyer.  VJB. 
Army,  (age  54)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
Ilst(Ref.No.41) 

*X  MaJ.  Gen.  Qulnn  H.  Becker.  VA  Amy. 
to  be  Hie  Surgeon  OeneraL  (Ref .  No.  43) 

•3.  Colonel  John  F.  MCMerty.  Air  National 
Guard,  to  be  brigadier  generaL  (Ref.  No.  89) 

**4.  In  the  Air  Foroe  and  Marine  Corps 
there  are  4  promotions  to  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  begins  with  Lmen  J. 
Shriver).  <Ref.  No.  90) 

**5.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  135 
pranotlons  to  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below  (list  beglu  with  Terrance  C.  Brady). 
(Ref.  No.  91) 

**6.  In  the  Navy  there  are  376  promotions 
to  the  permanent  grade  of  captain  (list 
begins  with  Itagh  Reeves  Adair).  (Ref.  No. 
M) 

•7.  In  the  Army  there  are  3  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  permanent  brigadier  general 
(list  begins  with  Ftaderick  W.  Buasey).  (Ref. 
No.  98) 

Total.  630. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominatiiHis  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  January  21,  February 
19,  and  February  30,  1985.  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  billa  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  .second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.' and  referred  as  Indlcated: 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
MATmraLT): 
&  SM.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Wall:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NUNN: 
a  507.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Hishway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1M2  to  provide  additional 
fundi  for  the  completion  of  certain  priority 
primary  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DODD  and  Mr.  SABSAins): 
8.  508.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  program  of  plan- 
ning grants,  demonstration  grants,  and  for- 
mula grants  to  ssslst  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  improve  the  basic  skills  of  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  lAbor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Srac- 
Tia.   Mr.    DncoN,   Mr.    Hams.   Mr. 
MoTmHAM.  Mr.  Rmu.  Mr.  Mrx- 
KHBAOif.  snd  Mr.  Snioit): 
S.  509.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATTINOLT: 
8.  510.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reciprocal 
interstate  acquisitions  of  certain  depository 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHILIS: 
&  511.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Loxahatchee    National    WUdlife    Refuge, 
Florida,  to  the  Arthur  R.  MarshaU  Loxahat- 
chee NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BAUCU8: 
8.  512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tuk  Chuen 
Leung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
a  513.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Winfried 
Heinrich  Willi  Orasing  and  Leona  EUen 
erasing,  husband  and  wife,  and  their  chil- 
dren Holger  Michael  Winfried  Orasing  and 
Sandra  Orasing;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATa 
a  514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  charity  to  own 
stock  in  an  8  corporation. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscHwiTx.  Mr.   HxLiis,  Mr.  East, 
and  Mr.  Aumoa): 
8.  515.  A  bill  directing  the  President  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  United 
States  policy  toward  Bulgaria;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
SJ.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  5, 1985,  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


menu  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
veterans  ss  compensation  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  should  remain  exempt 
from  Federal  income  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 

BoscBWRX.  Mr.  Hxuis.  Mr.  East. 

snd  Mr.  Abshob): 
a  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  Bulgaria's  aimses  of  the  Cus- 
toms Convention  of  the  International 
Trsnsport  of  Ooods  under  Cover  of  TIR 
CameU  In  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
illicit  narcotics,  smuggled  anns.  and  terror- 
ists; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MuxKOWSKi,    Mr.    Mitchxll.    Mr. 
Staitobo.    Mr.    BnciwM.,    snd    Mr. 
Sassxx): 
S.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  pay- 


STATEMENT8  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NUNN: 

S.  S07.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Highway 
Improvement  Act  of  1983  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  completion  of 
certain  priority  primary  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 
pumM  FOB  ooitrtBTioa  or  csstaoi  paioamr 

nonvAT  raoncxs 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Preddent.  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  ia  of 
tremendous  significance  to  the  eco- 
nomic develoinnent  of  my  State  of 
Georgia,  as  well  as  22  other  States  in 
the  Nation.  This  measure  will  provide 
special  additional  funding  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  vital  highway  project  in 
Georgia,  the  so-called  Corridor  Z 
Route.  SpecificaUy.  it  wiU  earmaric  6 
percent  of  Federal  primary  highway 
funds  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  be 
applied  to  deaign  and  construction  cur- 
rently in  progress  on  priority  projects 
in  many  Statea.  IndutUng  those  routes 
composing  the  proposed  Kansas  City, 
MO.  to  Brunswldt,  GA.  mulUmodal 
corridor.  This  legislation  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  any  new 
projects,  but  will  permit  those  previ- 
ously authorised  and  designated  as 
priority  primary  projects  by  Congress 
to  proceed. 

The  Corridor  Z  Priority  Primary 
Route  from  Colimibus  to  Brunswick. 
GA.  is  an  Important  segment  of  the 
proposed  multimodal  transportation 
corridor  from  Kansas  City  to  Bruns- 
wick. The  economic  potential  of  the 
region  is  significant  but  development 
In  this  area  is  now  stymied  by  poor 
land  tranqwrtatlon.  The  possibility  of 
the  Corridor  Z  Route  opening  up  the 
Nation's  agricultural  heartland  to 
international  trade  through  southeast- 
em  seaports  certainly  enhances  the 
economic  significance  of  this  project. 
In  the  area  encompassing  the  six 
SUtes  of  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Missis- 
sippi. Missouri.  Tennessee,  and  Geor- 
gia, the  provision  of  a  major  transpor- 
tation corridor  would  encourage  indus- 
trial growth  and  stimulate  the  region's 
economy. 

Corridor  Z  In  Georgia  was  approved 
as  part  of  the  Priority  Primary  System 
through  Federal  legislation  enacted  in 
1979.  This  legislation  set  aside  $125 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 


1979-^2  from  the  Federal  Primary 
Program.  These  sums  were  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  at  the  Transporta- 
tion Secretary's  discretion  for  large 
projects  which  require  long  periods  of 
time  for  their  construction. 

Georgia  took  advantage  of  these  dis- 
cretionary fimds  and  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  course  to  expand  and  im- 
prove a  highway  route  to  fulfill  the 
need  for  an  East- West  connector  be- 
tween the  southwest  portion  of  our 
State  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  This 
project  enjoyed— and  still  enjoys— the 
widespread  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  not  only  the  Georgia  congressional 
delegation,  but  also  local  officials, 
business  leaders  and  residents  in  the 
areas  which  the  highway  would  serve. 
In  particular.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Tom  Moreland,  Georgia  Commissioner 
of  Transportation  and  his  fine  staff; 
State  Senator  Ed  Perry,  who  repre- 
sents the  Seventh  District  of  Georgia; 
J.W.  Feighner,  mayor  of  Columbus; 
and  Ed  Bodenhammer.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Southeast  Georgia  Area 
Planning  and  Development  Commis- 
sion who  have  expressed  their  strong 
support  for  this  project  and  have  as- 
sisted in  developing  this  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  the  1982  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  ended 
special  funding  for  the  Priority  Pri- 
mary Program.  The  elimination  of  this 
funding  category  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  those  who  believed  that  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  economic  potential  of 
south  Georgia  was  within  reach. 
South  Georgians  understandably  feel 
that,  since  the  STAA  of  1982  increased 
the  highway  fuel  tax  by  a  nickel  per 
gaUon  for  all  users  of  the  system,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  quality  trans- 
portation facilities  as  those  residing  in 
other  sectors  of  the  Nation. 

Under  current  law.  any  future  fimds 
for  Corridor  Z  must  come  from  Geor- 
gia's apportioiunent  of  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary ftmds  which  are  available  for 
primary  work  throughout  the  entire 
State.  With  the  critically  urgent  need 
for  reixair  and  Improvement  of  Geor- 
gia's primary  road  system,  it  will  be 
simply  impossible  for  the  State  depart- 
ment of  tranqwrtation  to  redirect  pri- 
mary funds  in  a  manner  which  would 
provide  for  the  timely  completion  of 
Corridor  Z. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  one- 
half  of  this  project  has  been  complet- 
ed. The  measure  I  introduce  today  will 
make  it  possible  for  this  vital  highway 
project  to  reach  completion.  It  will  re- 
invigorate  the  local  economies  of 
many  small  towns  and  cities  across  the 
State  of  Georgia  which  are  under- 
served,  and  will  also  establish  a  safe, 
efficient,  and  sophisticated  highway 
network  which  will  promote  Interstate 
commerce  and  respond  to  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  citizens  of  sev- 
eral States.  I  believe  that  the  econom- 
ic, social,  and  political  changes  that 


UM 


will  result  from  the  continuation  of 
this  multimodal  corridor  linking 
Kansas  City  to  Brunswick  and  the 
growth  that  it  wiU  bring  to  the  whole 
Southeast  makes  this  tranqx>rtation 
corridor  essential  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  transportation  goals  for 
the  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  other  Members  of  Congress 
representing  the  States  Involved  in 
this  ambitious  endeavor  will  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  and  work- 
ing toward  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  complete  list  of  the  States 
involved,  and  the  highway  projects  in 
those  States  be  printed  in  the  Rscoxo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  yie 
RiooBo.  as  follows: 

DXSIOMATKD  PBIOBITT  PBIMABT  RODTXS 

state,  and  Route: 

New  Jeney— Route  55  from  Port  EUxa- 
beth  to  the  interchange  of  Route  42  snd  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

California— Long  Beach  Freeway  between 
1-405  and  Ocean  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  BH.  101  from  the  intersection  of  I- 
380  in  Ssn  Francisco  to  the  Oregon  border. 
Msnteca  Bypass.  SJt.  30  Bypass.  Highway 
88  between  1-8  snd  I-IO.  State  Route  99/70 
from  1-5  to  the  split  of  Routes  99  A  70. 
State  Route  101  from  Monterrey  Street  in 
Oilroy.  California,  to  RusseU  Road  in  SaU- 
nss.  Calif omia. 

Pennsylvania— Route  220  from  the  Tyrone 
Bypass  in  Blair  County  to  1-76  In  Bedford 
County.  Route  30  in  Bedford  County  from 
Everett  to  the  intersection  of  Route  230. 
Southern  Expressway  in  Allegheny  County. 
Route  319. 

Alabama— Highway  73  from  Huntsville 
East  and  North  to  the  Tennessee  State  Line. 

Minnesota— Highway  60  from  St.  James  In 
Watonwan  County  to  Worthington  in 
Nobles  County.  Highway  IS  from  New  Ulm 
in  Brown  County  to  Winthrop  in  Sibley 
County. 

Michigan— U&  131  in  Mecosta  County. 
VS.  131  in  Osceola  County. 

Missouri— South  Midtown  Roadway  (U.8. 
Highway  71)  10.2  miles  road  running  from 
Interstate  70  east  of  downtown  Kansss  City. 
Missouri,  to  Bannister  Road  to  Join  UJS. 
Highway  71. 

Arisona—Kolb- Valencia  Road.  Tucson. 

Arkansss— U.S.  71, 1-40  to  Missouri. 

Florida— UA  19.  SJl.  9A.  Venice  Connec- 
tor. Oversess  Highway. 

Oemvia— Route  Z. 

Illinois— U£.  51,  Rockford  to  Decatur.  I- 
180  to  Qulncy. 

Iowa— Route  61. 

Loulsisna— Alexandria  to  Monroe. 

New  Hampshire— Route  101. 

New  Mexico— U.S.  70  Amarillo  to  Las 
Cruoes. 

New  York— Elm-Oak  Arterial  UJS.  319. 

N.  Carolina— Benson  to  Wilmington. 

a  Carolina— UA  276. 1-8S  to  Mauldln. 

Texas— Lubbock  to  I-IO.  Amarillo  to  Las 
Cruces.  VS.  69.  Ninth  Avenue  in  Port 
Arthur. 

Wisconsin-Stadiiun  Freeway. 

Tennessee— The  SUte  of  Franklin  Road  in 
the  vicinity  of  Johnson  City.  Foothills  Park- 
way. 

Kentucky— Route  841  (Jefferson  Free- 
way).* 

51-059    O— 86 24  (PL  3) 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DooD.  and  Mr.  SASBAms): 
S.  508.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
planning  grants,  demonstration 
grants,  and  formula  grants  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies  to  improve 
the  basic  skills  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged secondary  school  students, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

SSOOmUBT  SCBOOL  BASIC  SKUXS  ACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  ICr.  President,  last 
January.  I  was  pleased  to  be  psirt  of 
the  Children's  Cauois  Forum  on  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  dropping 
out  of  school.  This  forum  was  held  be- 
cause we  know  that  dropping  out  of 
high  school  is  a  serious  problem,  both 
with  respect  to  the  Increasing  numbers 
of  students  dropping  out  and  the  long- 
term  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  these  decisions.  In  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey.  16.600 
youths  dropped  out  of  school  last 
year.  During  that  same  year,  only 
90,000  young  people  graduated  from 
our  public  schools.  In  some  urtwn 
schools  in  this  country,  the  dropout 
rate  is  greater  than  50  percent,  and 
that  does  not  count  the  many  students 
who  are  officially  enrolled  in  school 
but  attend  Irregularly. 

The  consequences  of  dropping  out 
for  the  individual  student,  and  the 
costs  to  this  Nation,  are  well  known. 
Nearly  4  out  of  every  10  16-  to  24-year- 
olds  in  this  country  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  are  imonployed.  A 
recent  study  completed  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  found  that  stu- 
dents completing  high  school  scored 
substantially  higher  on  a  series  of 
tests  measuring  abilities  linked  to  good 
job  performance  than  did  those  drop- 
ping out  after  Junior  high  or  early  in 
high  school. 

We  could  force  young  people  to  stay 
in  schooL  Biit  this  is  clearly  not  an 
adequate  solution.  First,  it's  only 
likely  to  Increase  truancy.  Second,  un- 
willing students  do  not  learn,  and  they 
often  cUsrupt  the  learning  of  others. 
We  obviously  need  to  go  further,  ex- 
amine the  causes,  and  then  to  formu- 
late public  policy  that  goes  to  the 
source  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
one  of  the  reasons  students  drop  out 
of  high  school  is  that  they  lack  basic 
skills.  They  are— to  use  the  current 
Jargon— "functionally  illiterate"  and 
they  can't  even  get  to  first  base  with 
the  high  school  academic  curriculum. 
Considering  the  frustration,  discour- 
agement, and  humiliation  that  many 
of  these  students  must  experience,  it's 
not  surprising  that  leaving  sch(x>l 
seems  like  an  appealing  alternative. 
The  problem  of  functional  Illiteracy  is 
widespread.  It  is  estimated  that  23  mil- 
lion American  adults  and  about  13  per- 
cent of  aU  17-year-olds  have  inad- 
equate reading,  writing,  and  compre- 
hension skills  for  everyday  function- 


ing. Functional  illiteracy  among  mi- 
nority youth  may  run  as  high  ss  40 
percent.  An  estimated  800.000  New 
Jersey  residents  have  been  described 
as  functionally  Illiterate.  Thus,  a  fair 
proportion  of  our  youth  have  trouble 
reading  a  newspaper,  a  recipe,  instruc- 
tions on  a  padcage  of  prepared  food,  or 
f  illhig  out  a  Job  awllcation.  Many  lack 
the  coim>utational  skills  needed  to  bal- 
ance a  chedcbook.  Imagine  how  intimi- 
dating a  tax  form  must  be. 

Results  from  the  congresslonally 
mandated  National  Assessment  of 
Eklucation  Progress  reinforce  this 
rather  bleak  picture:  Between  1970 
and  1980.  the  educational  achievement 
of  17-year-old  students  declined  in 
every  basic  skills  area.  The  situation  is 
particularly  dlsnuU  for  low-achieving 
secondary  school  students.  While  9- 
and  13-year-old  low-achieving  students 
have  shown  substantial  gains  in  read- 
ing and  mathematics.  17-year-old  low- 
achievers  showed  a  decline  in  pleading 
ability  and  a  negligible  increase  in 
mathematics.  Similarly,  while  younger 
students  in  disadvantaged  urban 
schools  showed  gains  in  reading  scores 
between  1971  and  1980.  17-year-olds  in 
these  schools  showed  a  loss,  and 
lagged  well  behind  students  in  advan- 
taged ivban  schools. 

Even  among  students  who  go  on  to 
college,  there  are  many  who  have  not 
fuUy  mastered  basic  skills.  In  New 
Jersey  last  year,  of  over  50,000  enter- 
ing freshmen  who  to(A  the  New 
Jersey  College  Basic  Skills  Test,  less 
than  a  third  were  proficient  in  verbal 
skills  and  basic  math,  and  only  12  per- 
cent were  proficient  in  elonentary  al- 
gebra. 

So  far.  most  of  the  important  educa- 
tional reforms  that  are  being  imple- 
mented across  the  country  have  not 
addressed  directly  the  problems  of  the 
high  school  student  who  has  not  mss- 
tered  basic  skills.  Many  States,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  have 
increased  academic  course  require- 
ments for  graduation.  At  last  count.  39 
States  have  developed  minimum  com- 
petency tests  for  purposes  of  ranedi- 
ation  or  promotion,  and  in  19  States, 
passage  of  a  test  is  a  requirement  for 
graduation.  New  Jersey  is  developing  a 
more  rigorous  higher  level  basic  skills 
test  which  wlU  replace  their  minimum 
competency  examination  next  year. 

I  strongly  sm>port  setting  high 
standards  for  our  students.  Excellence 
in  education  cannot  be  compromised. 
But  I  am  also  concerned  that  without 
sufficient  support,  the  higher  stand- 
ards will  discourage  the  educational 
involvement  of  some  students,  rather 
than  Inspire  their  greater  effort  We 
could  see  an  even  greater  rise  in  the 
number  of  students  who  drop  out  of 
schools,  because  they  consider  their 
prospects  for  meeting  the  standard  too 
remote  to  keep  trying.  Indeed,  evi- 
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denee  exists  which  suggest  that  this  is 
occurring. 

Throughout  the  country,  consider- 
able efforts  are  being  made  to  provide 
remedial  instruction  to  high  school 
students  who  are  achieving  at  a  low 
level.  In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  a 
group  of  teachers  in  KUddlesex  County 
developed  a  comprehensive  basic  skills 
program  designed  to  help  teachers 
manage  classrooms,  evaluate  students' 
skill  levels,  and  plan  education  pro- 
grams to  meet  individual  students' 
needs.  Repeated  evaluations  of  this 
program— Project  Climb— show  that  it 
is  successfully  raising  students'  basic 
sklU  levels.  The  program  is  currently 
being  disseminated  to  high  schools  in 
other  States.  But  such  efforts  to  devel- 
op and  disseminate  basic  skills  train- 
ing are  grossly  underfunded  at  the  sec- 
ondary level.  Less  than  5  percent  of 
Federal  compensatory  education  funds 
are  currently  spent  at  the  high  school 
level. 

The  hard  work  has  to  be  done  in  the 
schools  themselves.  But  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  support  local  efforts  by  making 
sure  that  schools  have  access  to  Infor- 
mation about  approaches  that  work, 
and  by  providing  funds  to  enable 
schools  to  effectively  implement  these 
lUjproaches. 

Mr.  President,  our  experience  with 
chapter  1  has  shown  us  that  consider- 
able achievement  gains  are  made  by 
disadvantaged  children  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level  when  Federal  fund- 
ing is  provided  to  assist  schools  in 
meeting  these  students'  special  needs. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  same  gains 
would  result  from  an  equivalent  com- 
mitment to  our  Nation's  high  school 
students.  I  protrase  that  we  make  that 
commitment. 

My  bill  would  provide  funds  to  devel- 
op approaches  to  teaching  basic  skills 
at  the  high  school  level,  and  then  to 
disseminate  those  techniques  to  all 
schools.  In  the  first  phase,  for  each  of 
the  next  2  years.  $100  million  would  be 
made  available  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  secondary  schools  with  large  con- 
centrations of  low-income  students  to 
help  them  find  the  most  effective 
means  of  teaching  basic  sklUs  to  high 
school  students  who  haven't  mastered 
them.  These  programs  would  be  care- 
fully evaluated. 

The  techniques  used  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  would  be  widely  dis- 
seminated in  the  second  phase.  During 
the  second  phase.  $800  million  would 
be  made  available  to  SUte  depart- 
ments of  education  to  distribute  to 
schools  with  disadvantaged  popula- 
tions on  a  formula  basis.  This  is  ap- 
proximately the  amount  of  money 
that  is  needed  to  bring  high  schools  up 
to  the  same  level  of  Federal  fimdlng 
for  basic  skills  that  is  currently  provid- 
ed in  chapter  I  for  elementary  and 
Junior  high  schools. 


But  I  don't  plan  to  provide  the  funds 
without  some  strings.  Schools  will  be 
required  to  demonstrate  that  they  are 
fwyirinj  progress.  Thus,  continued 
funding  after  the  first  2  years  would 
for  a  time  be  contingent  upon  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  pass- 
ing a  State-approved  minimum  ctHupe- 
tency  test  or  a  decrease  in  their  drop- 
out rate.  After  an  initial  period,  con- 
tinued funding  would  be  contingent 
upon  maintenance  of  earlier  gains. 

Some  schools  are  doing  a  great  job 
in  making  sure  that  all  students 
master  basic  skills.  They  deserve  our 
praise.  Some  schools  have  been  less 
successful.  They  need  to  have  access 
to  the  expertise  others  have  devel- 
oped, and  they  need  financial  support 
to  implement  programmatic  changes 
that  will  result  in  improved  academic 
skills.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
will  help  meet  these  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and 
the  bill  itself  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  the  close  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

8. 508 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  <fi  Congreu  a**embled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Secondary  School 
Basic  Skills  Act ". 


STATnaMT  or  ruiross 
Ssc.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  fur- 
nish financial  aaalatance  to  local  educational 
acendet  havinc  eapedally  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low  Income  families 
to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective instruction  in  basic  skills  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  secondary  school 
students. 

DsriKmoNs 

Sic.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "basic  skills"  includes  read- 
ing, writlnc.  mathematics  computational 
proficiency  as  well  as  comprehension  and 
reasoning: 

(3)  the  term  "economically  disadvantaged 
secondary  school  students"  means  students, 
aced  14  to  17.  inclusive,  who  are  counted 
under  section  llKc)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  IMS,  as  modi- 
fled  by  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981; 

(3)  the  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  secUon  1301(a)  of  the  Hi«her  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1M5: 

(4)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(aK10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1085; 

(5)  the  term  "panel"  means  the  national 
secondary  school  basic  sidlls  panel  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  established  under 
section  13; 

(6)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  tmder  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  IMS: 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education; 

(8)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 


the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rioo,  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islanda,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  and 

(9)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
lias  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(aX17)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S. 

AOTROaiSATIOM  OP  ArPBOPKIATIOIIS 

Sac.  4.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  $100.0M,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19M  of 
which— 

(A)  tlM.OOO  BhaU  be  available  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  panel  under  section  13: 

(B)  $3,000,000  shaU  be  available  for  plan- 
ning grants  described  in  section  7; 

(C)  $1,000,000  shaU  be  available  for  the 
national  assessment  under  section  13<a);  and 

(D)  $M.00O.O0O  ShaU  be  available  for  dem- 
onstration grants  under  section  8: 

(3)  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1087  of 
which — 

(A)  $1,000,000  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  acUvl- 
tiea  of  the  panel  under  section  13; 

(B)  $1,000,000  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  the 
national  assessment  under  section  13(a);  and 

(C)  $08,000,000  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  dem- 
onstration grants  under  section  8; 

(3)  $800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  of 
which— 

(A)  $1,000,000  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  the 
national  assessment  under  section  13(a): 

(B)  $10,000,000  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  the 
dissemination  activities  described  in  section 
13(b):  and 

(C)  $789,000,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for  for- 
mula grants  pursuant  to  section  9;  and 

(4)  $800,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1989,  19W,  1991,  and  1993  of  whlch- 

(A)  $10,000,000  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  dis- 
semination activities  described  in  section 
13(b):  and 

(B)  $7M.0O0,00O  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  for- 
mula grants  under  section  9. 

XUQIBIUTT 

SBC.  S.  A  secondary  school  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  Act  for  planning 
grants,  for  demonstration  grants  and  for 
formula  grants  only  If  at  least  10  chUdren 
aged  14  to  17,  inclusive,  are  enroUed  in  such 
school  and  are  counted  under  section  111(c) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1905,  as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  IMl. 

USaS  OP  PDMDS 

Sec.  8.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  for  planning  grants,  demonstration 
grants,  and  formula  grants,  ahaU  be  used  for 
the  planning  for,  the  development  of  new 
approaches  to.  and  for  carrying  out  educa- 
tional services  and  activities  designed  specif- 
ically to  raise  the  basic  skills  of  low  achiev- 
ing economicaUy  disadvantaged  secondary 
school  students. 

PLAimiHO  osAirrs 

Sac.  7.  (a)(1)  From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  4(1  KB)  for  fiscal  year 
1988  the  Secretary  is  authorised,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  to 
make  grants— 

(A)  to  local  educational  agencies  on  behalf 
of  eligible  secondary  schools,  and 

(B)  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
other  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
organisations  on  behalf  of  eligible  second- 
ary schools, 

for  the  purpose  of  assisting  eligible  second- 
ary schools  to  prepare  proposals  for  demon- 
stration grants. 


(3)  The  Secretary  sbaU  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  this  section  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

(b)  No  planning  giant  may  be  made  under 
this  sectitm  unless— 

(1)  an  application  is  submitted  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  snd  containing  or  sc- 
companled  by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary ill  I  HIS  iiiii  isssi  J.  and 

(3)  each  local  educational  agency,  instltu- 
tk«  of  higher  education,  public  agency,  or 
Donptoflt  private  orgsnimtlon  submits  a 
separate  application  for  each  eligible  sec- 
ondary school. 

(c)  No  grant  made  under  this  section  may 
exceed  $3,000. 

(d)  Any  local  educational  agency.  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  public  agency,  or 
mlvate  nonprofit  orgsnlaation  which  re- 
ceives a  planning  grant  under  this  section 
and  does  not  submit  a  demonstration  pro- 
posal in  soeordanoe  with  secUon  8  sbaU 
within  00  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscsl 
year  1988  refund  the  smount  received  under 
this  section  to  the  Secretary. 

DnioifsnATlov  qbamts 
Sbc.  8.  (SKI)  From  the  amounU  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  4(1  XD)  for  fiscsl 
year  lOM,  and  section  4(3KC)  for  fiscal  year 
1087,  the  Secretary  is  authorised,  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to 
make  demonstration  grants  to  enable  eligi- 
ble secondary  schools  to  develop  new  ap- 
jwoacbes  to  scbieving  Improved  basic  sicills 
instruction  of  low-achieving  eoonomlcaUy 
dlsadvantsged  secondary  school  students. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  this  section  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  imder  this  sec- 
tion unless— 

(1)  an  application  is  submitted  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  informati(m  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary: 

(3)  the  application  is  made— 

(A)  by  the  local  educaUonal  agency  on 
behalf  of  an  eligible  secondsry  school,  or 

(B)  by  sn  institution  of  higher  education, 
a  public  agency,  or  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nisation on  behalf  of  an  eligible  secondary 
school  if  the  institution,  sgency.  or  organi- 
sation wiU  provide  educational  servtoes  or 
wUl  conduct  educational  activities  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  students  subject  to 
the  proposal  for  which  the  sssistance  U 
sought; 

(3)  the  sppUcation  contains  assurances 
that  the  applicant  wlU  participate  In  the  nar 
tional  ississiiirnt  required  by  section  13(a): 

(4)  the  propossl  described  in  the  sppUca- 
tion was  prepared  with  the  patldpation  of 
administrators  snd  teachers  In  the  eligible 
secondary  school:  snd 

(5)  the  application  was  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  State  educational  agency  for 
review  and  comment  prior  to  submittal  to 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  approvtaig  applications  under  this 
section  the  Secretary  shaU  assure  that— 

(1)  at  lest  one  demonstration  grant  is 
made  in  each  State  in  each  fiscal  year,  and 

(3)  no  demonstration  grant  made  under 
this  section  exceeds  $500,000  in  sny  fiscal 
year. 

POBMOU  OBAjras:  Auontsmrs 

Ssc.  9.  (a)  From  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  secUons  4(3XC)  and  4<4XB).  the 
Secretary  shaU.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  mske  formula  grants  to 
States  to  enable  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  to  carry  out  educational 
programs  and  activities  to  Improve  the  bsslc 


Allls  of  low-achieving  eoonomleslly  disad- 
vantaged secondary  school  students  in  eligi- 
ble s>MWi>lsi>  schools. 

(bXl)  From  the  sums  available  for  formu- 
la grants  under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Seoetary  diaU  reserve— 

(A)  not  to  exceed  1  pereent  for  paymenta 
to  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lantte.  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
Isnds.  snd  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and 

(B)  OA  percent  for  paymenta  for  chUdren 
enrolled  in  Indian  schools. 

to  be  allotted  in  aooordanoe  with  their  re- 
spective nffds 

(3)  The  remainder  of  tbe  smount  avaO- 
aUe  under  this  Act  for  ftnmula  granta  for 
each  fiscal  year,  tbe  Secretary  shaU  allot  to 
each  State  an  amout  which  bears  tbe  same 
ratio  to  such  percent  ss  the  number  of  the 
children  sged  14  to  17.  indosive.  who  are 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  section  111(c)  of 
tbe  Elementary  snd  Secondary  Educatkm 
Act  of  1065.  ss  modlfled  by  cbspter  1  of  tbe 
Education  Consolidation  snd  Improvement 
Act  of  IMl.  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  tbe 
flaeal  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  In  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
such  children  in  aU  States. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "States"  includes  the  fifty  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  Each  State  educational  agency  shaU  al- 
locate from  the  State  allotment  to  local  edu- 
catkmal  agencies  snd  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  public  agencies,  snd  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organisations  within  the 
State  having  applications  api»oved  under 
section  11  on  behalf  of  dlglble  secondary 
schools  based  upon  the  relative  number  of 
the  children  aged  14  to  17.  inclusive.  In  such 
schools  who  were  counted  for  the  purpose 
of  section  111(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1905.  as  modified 
by  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  IMl. 

STATS  ASSDSAIKaEB 

Ssc.  10.  Each  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive formula  granta  under  this  Act  shaU 
flle  with  tbe  Secretary  an  applicaUon  con- 
taining assurances  that— 

(1)  the  Stata  educational  agency  wUl  be 
designated  as  the  State  sgency  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act: 

(3)  the  State  wlU  use  formula  granta  made 
under  this  Act— 

(A)  so  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  granta 
be  made  available  from  n(m-Federal  sources 
for  the  purposes  of  the  progrsm  for  which 
assistsnce  is  sought:  snd 

(B)  In  no  case  to  supplsnt  such  funds  from 
non-Federal  sources;  and 

(3)  the  State  educational  agency  wiU  fur- 
nish technical  assistanoe  necessary  to  local 
education  agendes.  institutkms  of  higber 
educaticm.  public  agencies,  snd  private  non- 
profit orBsnlsations  applying  on  liehalf  of 
eligible  secondary  schools  within  the  State 
to  carry  out  their  responsibUlties  under  this 
Act; 

(4)  that  the  State  wlU  expend  not  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  State's  allotment  for 
the  purpose  of  sdministration.  technlcsl  ss- 
sistance, coordination,  and  planning; 

(5)  the  State  shall,  subject  to  clause  (6). 
distribute  ita  aUotment  under  section  9(b)  of 
this  Act  to  local  educational  agendes,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  public  agendes, 
and  private  nonprofit  organisations  apply- 
ing on  behalf  of  eligible  secondary  schools 
within  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9(c): 


(8)  tbe  State  wfU  not  aa>end  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  sllotment  of  tbe  State  to 
make  paymenta  to  tnetltutions  of  higher 
educatkm.  public  agendes.  snd  private  non- 
profit orgsnlsstlons  submitting  sppUcstUms 
on  bebslf  of  eUglbie  seooodary  sdiools;  snd 

(7)  tbe  sppUcation  of  eadi  local  educa- 
tional agency,  instltutlaa  of  higher  educa- 
tion, public  agency,  and  private  nonprofit 
organtatlon  applying  on  behalf  of  ellgiUe 
secondary  wthodM  tar  funds  under  this  Act 
wm  not  be  denied  without  noUoe  snd  oppor- 
tunity for  a  bearing  before  tbe  State  educa- 


(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  not  disapprove  the 
sppUcation  filed  by  tbe  State  educatknal 
agency  without  affording  noOoe  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

u>CAL  ArrucAnom 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Esdi  kical  educatianal  agency 
and  each  institution  of  hl^ier  education, 
public  ageocy.  and  private  nonprofit  organi- 
sation applying  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  sec- 
ondary school  may  receive  paymenta  for 
sny  fiscal  year  in  whldi  it  files  with  tbe 
State  educatianal  agency  an  application. 
siM«ti  ^riwh  tn^ih^tlfln  fhf " — 

(1)  describe  the  dlglble  secondary  schools 
and  the  programs  to  be  conducted  at  the  eU- 
gjble  secondary  schools  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  secUoo  8; 

(3)  provide  sanirsnoes  that  the  program 
for  which  —*-*"*-*  is  sougbt  is  of  suffi- 
cient slae.  scope,  and  quaUty  as  to  give  rea- 
sonable proinise  of  substantial  piogiess 
toward  Improving  tbe  baste  sidlls  of  low- 
achieving  eoonomlcaUy  disadvantaged  sec- 
ondary sdiool  students; 

(3)  provkle  sssuiances  that  the  program 
for  whidi  sssistanre  is  sought  was  designed 
and  wlU  be  imidemented  in  consultation 
with  parenta  and  teadiers  of  tbe  low-adilev- 
ing  economically  disadvantaged  secondary 
school  students; 

(4)  describe,  tai  the  case  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  tbe  procedures  which  the 
local  educatianal  agency  wUl  f OUow  with  re- 
spect to  suboontrBctlng  to  sny  private  non- 
ivoflt  orgsnlsatlon.  sny  program  or  sctlvlty 
to  be  conducted  tai  sn  »'*go«**  secondary 
school  for  low-achlevtng  economically  dlsad- 
vantsged secondsry  school  stodenta  if  tbe 
agency  determines  that  the  attenatlve  edu- 
cation program  to  be  offered  by  sud>  orga- 
nlHttion  wIU  best  serve  the  interesta  of  such 
students; 

(5)  provide  sssurances  that  tbe  agency  wfll 
cooperate  with  State  eff  (Hta  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act;  and 

(8)  provide  sudi  other  sssurances  as  the 
State  educatianal  agency  may  require. 

(b)  An  application  filed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  amended  annually 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  dianges  with- 
out filing  a  new  appUcatUm. 


RATIOMAL  aSOOMPAST  SCHOOL  SASIC  SKUIS 


Ssc.  13.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  EducaUon  a  national  secondary 
school  basic  skills  pand  of  13  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  Tbe  pand  shaU  be 
composed  of — 

(1)  a  secondary  school  teadier. 

(3)  two  individuals  who  serve  as  principals. 
guiitanoe  oounsetors.  and  similar  peisonnd 
In  secondary  schools, 

(3)  one  individual  representative  of  tbe 
National  DIffusian  Network,  and 

(4)  tbe  remaining  members  staaU  be  repre- 
sentative of  educational  researchers  who 
have  fstabltshf^'  reputations  in  tbe  area  of 
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basic    skills    education    of    the    secondary 
school  level. 

(b>  The  panel  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  appointment  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  Each  SUte  panel  shall— 

(1)  identify  specific  models  throushout 
the  United  States  which  show  promise  of 
being  effective  in  teaching  basic  skills  to 
low-achieving  economically  disadvantaged 
secondary  school  students  and  identify  the 
individuals  associated  with  the  successful 
models  identified  under  this  clause: 

(2)  furnish  requests  for  proposals  directly 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  which  there 
is  at  least  one  eligible  secondary  school: 

(3)  review  and  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  planning  grants  under  section  7; 
and 

(4)  review  proposals  for  demonstration 
grants  under  section  8  and  advise  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal: 

(B)  the  promise  for  effectiveness  in  raising 
achievement  levels  of  students  lacking  basic 
skills: 

(C)  the  level  of  concentration  of  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  secondary  school  stu- 
dents; 

(D)  support  from  teachers  and  parents: 
and 

(E)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  proposal. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  part  D  of  the  Gener- 
al Education  Provisions  Act.  relating  to  sec- 
retarial advisory  councils,  shall  apply  to  the 
panel  authorized  by  this  section. 

AOMUflSTKATION 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  con- 
duct a  national  assessment  of  the  effective- 
ness and  the  Implementation  of  the  demon- 
stration grants  made  under  section  8. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  disseminate  to 
local  educational  agencies  having  eligible 
secondary  schools  the  results  of  the  assess- 
ment made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  shall  monitor  grants 
made  under  this  Act  and  shall  carry  out  pro- 
cedures for  the  coordination  of  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  with  other  research  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  and  through  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  in 
the  Department. 

PATMKirra:  usnucnons 
Sec.  14,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments under  planning  grants  and  distribu- 
tion grants  as  expeditiously  as  possible  after 
the  approval  of  applications  under  section  7 
and  section  8. 

(bKlHA)  No  formula  grant  may  be  made 
to  any  local  educational  agency  or  to  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  public  agency, 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  with  re- 
spect to  any  eligible  secondary  school  for 
the  third  or  fourth  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
school  Is,  but  for  this  subparagraph,  eligible 
to  receive  such  a  grant  unless  there  Is  an  Im- 
proved performance  of  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged secondary  school  students  at 
such  school  on  a  State  approved  basic  skills 
test  or  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  dropout 
rate  at  such  school. 

(B)  No  formula  grant  may  be  made  to  any 
local  educational  agency  or  to  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  public  agency,  or 
private  nonprofit  organization  with  respect 
to  any  eligible  secondary  school  for  the 
fifth  such  fiscal  year  unless  the  perform- 
ance of  economically  disadvantaged  school 
students  at  such  school  is  maintained  at  the 


highest  level  of  performance  achieved 
during  the  period  of  the  first  three  fiscal 
years  in  which  a  formula  grant  was  made 
with  respect  to  that  school  or  the  lowest 
dropout  rate  during  such  period. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subaectlon. 

Sbcohbaiit  School  Basic  Sxnxs  Acr 

■OMMAaT 

i>u7poi*e 

To  provide  additional  anistance  to  local 
secondary  education  agencies  with  especial- 
ly high  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  famlllea  so  that  they  may  provide 
more  effective  instruction  in  basic  skills. 
(Basic  skills  includes  reading,  writing,  and 
computational  proficiency,  as  well  as  com- 
prehension and  reasoning.) 
Vteo/fundM 

Funds  would  be  used  for  efforts  directed 
spedficaUy  at  raising  the  basic  skills  of  low- 
achieving  students.  Schools  would  Identify 
specific  changes  or  additions  in  the  educa- 
tional program  brought  about  by  these 
funds.  Any  use  of  the  funds  must  be  for  the 
benefit  of  low-achlevlng.  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. However,  funding  does  not  need  to  be 
targeted  exclusively  at  specifically  identi- 
fied students.  (Thus,  for  example,  funding 
could  be  used  to  develop  an  In-aervlce  train- 
ing program  for  all  low-achieving  students, 
or  to  supplement  teachers'  salaries  for  pro- 
viding after  school  or  evening  Instruction  to 
students  in  need  of  basic  skills.) 

PHASX  >:  DmomTKATION  GIAMTS  (TKAS  1  Am 

a:  1100  Miixioii  kacr  txaki 
Proposal  planning  ffranU 

Planning  grants  will  be  made  available 
only  during  the  first  year  of  funding  to 
assist  schools  in  preparing  demonstration 
grant  proposals. 

Planning  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,  will 
be  given  to  the  first  1,000  eligible  schools  or 
other  agencies  or  organizations  requesting 
such  grants. 

Demonstration  grants 

School  districts  will  submit  a  separate 
grant  application  on  behalf  of  each  eligible 
school  within  that  district  desiring  to  apply 
for  a  demonstration  grant.  Administrators 
and  teachers  in  the  school  must  participate 
in  the  preparation  of  the  proposal. 

Public  agencies  and  private  organizations 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  demonstration 
grants  if  they  provide  educational  services 
to  a  disadvantaged  adolescent  population. 

PHASS  a:  rORWDLA  GKAMTS  (TKAKS  3-T:  tSOO 
MIIXIOII  AMKUALLT) 

Funding  mechanism 

Funding  will  be  channelled  to  local 
schools  through  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation. State  Departments  of  Education  can 
receive  no  more  than  1%  of  the  state  alloca- 
tion for  purposes  of  administration,  techni- 
cal assistance,  coordination  and  planning. 

Up  to  10%  of  the  state's  allocation  can  be 
used  to  support  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit organizations  providing  basic  skills 
training  to  disadvantaged  adolescents. 
FuJiding  distribution 

Funding  will  be  distributed  according  to 
the  same  formula  used  by  Chapter  1  (al- 
though limited  to  secondary  schools  and 
youth  aged  fourteen  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive). 

Reouirement  for  continued  funding 

Alter  the  first  two  years  of  funding,  con- 
tinued funding  will  be  contingent  upon  the 


school's  improvement  in  the  pus  rate  of  a 
state-approved  basic  skills  test,  or  a  decrease 
In  the  school's  drop-out  rate.  The  Secretary 
of  Education  shaU  determine  an  appropriate 
level  of  improvement.  Following  the  fourth 
year  of  funding,  continued  funding  wUl  be 
contingent  upon  maintenance  of  gains  made 
during  the  first  three  yean  of  formula 
funding. 

Subcontracting 

Schools  may  subcontract  with  tuHi-proflt 
organizations  to  provide  educational  pro- 
grams for  those  students  who  are  believed 
to  be  best  served  by  an  alternative  educa- 
tion program. 

National  assessment 

NIE  will  conduct  a  national  assessment  of 
the  implementation  and  effectiveness  of  the 
demonstration  programs. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Spscm,      Mr.      Dixon,      Mr. 

Hmn,    Mr.    MoTHnuif,    Mr. 

RnoLB,  Mr.  McTZEHBAUM,  and 

Mr.  Sntoif ): 
8.  609.  A  bOl  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compenaation  Act  of 
1982:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Finance. 
PKBOUL  suppLnmrrAL  compbtsatioii 
AMsmnixirTS 
•  Bir.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  unless 
we  act  soon  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  Individuals  this  coming 
April  Fools'  Day  will  be  all  too  real. 
On  March  31,  they  may  be  receiving 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
[F8C]  unemployment  benefits,  or  they 
may  be  about  to  exhaust  the  26  weeks 
of  benefits  available  under  their  State 
unemplosmient  insurance  system, 
which  precedes  their  eligibility  for 
F8C.  But  in  either  case,  they  will  be 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work.  On 
April  1,  the  FSC  Program  will  go  out 
of  existence.  Will  this  mean  there  is 
no  longer  a  need  for  the  FSC  Pro- 
gram? Will  this  mean  they  are  no 
longer  out  of  work?  Will  this  mean 
that  for  them  things  got  better,  liter- 
ally overnight?  The  termination  of  the 
FSC  Program  would  imply  that  all  of 
this  is  true.  April  fool. 

In  my  home  State  of  Michigan,  11 
percent  of  the  work  force  is  still  unem- 
ployed. This  is  higher  than  was  the 
nationwide  rate  during  the  depths  of 
the  recession  when  the  FSC  Program 
was  established.  Each  week  about 
2,000  individuals  in  Michigan  exhaust 
their  26  weeks  of  State  unemployment 
benefits.  Nationwide,  the  figure  is 
35,000. 

During  previous  periods  of  high  im- 
employment,  these  individuals  could 
have  turned  to  the  Extended  Benefits 
Unemployment  Program,  which  would 
have  provided  them  with  13  weeks  of 
benefits  on  top  of  the  26  weeks  of 
State  unemployment  benefits.  Howev- 
er, due  to  changes  In  that  program 
which  were  proposed  by  the  Reagan 
administration  in  1981,  the  Extended 
Benefits  Program  has  developed  into  a 
virtually  meaningless  shell.  As  of  now, 
48  of  the  50  States  do  not  qualify  for 
extended    benefits,    including    States 


with  very  high  unemployment  rates 
such  as  those  in  Michigan  and  Illinois. 

Currently,  most  individuals  exhaust- 
ing their  26  weeks  of  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits  can  only  look  to  the 
FSC  program  for  up  to  an  additional 
12  weeks  of  benefits  in  Michigan  and 
from  8  to  14  weeks  in  other  States.  As 
of  now,  more  than  16,000  individuals 
in  Michigan  and  320,000  individuals 
nationwide  are  receiving  FSC  benefits. 
But  starting  April  1,  even  the  FSC 
program  will  cease  to  exist.  Unless— 
unless,  the  Congress  enacts  legislation 
such  as  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
along  with  Senators  SPBcmt.  Dixoh, 
Hewz.  Mothiham,  RnoLE.  Mm- 
KHBATTM.  and  SncoN.  This  legislation 
builds  upon  the  basic  features  of  the 
ciurent  law,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
updates  and  improves  certain  a^iects 
of  it. 

As  with  the  current  FSC  program, 
the  range  of  weekly  benefits  would  be 
8  to  14  weeks.  It  only  makes  sense  that 
if  a  State  has  a  very  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem,  then  it  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  14  additional  weeks  of  benefits, 
even  if  the  umemplojrment  rate  on  a 
nationwide  basis  has  declined.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  modi- 
fies the  measure  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  weeks  of  a  State's 
eligibility  in  order  to  reflect  more  ac- 
curately, where  possible,  that  State's 
current  unemployment  picture.  For 
those  States  for  which  the  statistical 
sample  is  large  enough  to  compUe  the 
total  unemplosrment  rate  [TURl  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  month-by-month 
basis,  this  legislation  would  allow  that 
total  unemployment  rate  to  be  used  to 
determine  the  number  of  weeks  of  eli- 
gibility. The  TUR  represents  the  per- 
centage of  the  work  force  that  is  im- 
employed  and  actively  looking  for 
work.  As  such,  it  is  the  measure  which 
most  accurately  reflects  the  unem- 
ployment picture  in  a  State  at  any  one 
moment,  and  it  is  the  figtire  which  is 
most  commonly  thought  of  as  "the  un- 
emplosrmentrate."  The  States  for 
which  the  TUR  is  based  on  a  large 
enough  sample  to  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  weeks  of  eligibil- 
ity are:  California.  Florida.  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina.  Ohio, 
Peimsylvania.  and  Texas.  In  this 
regard.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Sen- 
ators MOTNIHAM,  BTRO.  HEINZ,  DIXOH, 

RiBGLE.  and  Specter  among  others  for 
their  work  in  past  years  to  have  the 
TUR  included  as  a  measiure  for  deter- 
mining a  State's  eligibility  for  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Under  this  legislation,  these  States 
could  also  look  to  the  long-term  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  [UUR]  as 
an  alternative  measure  to  determine 
the  number  of  weeks  of  eligibility.  The 
UUR  was  developed  by  the  Finance 
Committee  at  the  time  that  the  FSC 
program  was  reauthorized  in  late  1983. 
It  was  designed  by  the  committee  to 


reflect  the  unemployment  pictures  in 
States  suffering  high  imemployment 
over  a  period  of  time.  In  particular,  it 
is  a  useful  measure  of  the  imemploy- 
ment situation  in  those  States  where 
individuals,  faced  with  a  continuingly 
dismal  employment  picture,  have 
become  "discouraged  workers."  These 
workers  were  once  actively  looking  for 
woiit.  and,  therefore,  would  probably 
be  included  in  the  UUR  data,  which 
has  a  Job  search  component.  However, 
since  they  no  longer  see  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  employment,  and,  there- 
fore, have  stopped  looking  for  employ- 
ment, they  ate  excluded  from  the 
TUR. 

This  legislation  would  determine  the 
number  of  weeks  of  eligiliblty  by  look- 
ing to  the  higher  of  the  UUR  or  the 
monthly  seasonally  adjusted  TUR.  As 
such,  it  recognizes  that  neither  of 
these  measures  is  perfect. 

This  leglalation  does  make  one  modi- 
fication to  the  UUR  from  current  law. 
As  originally  enacted  in  1983.  the 
UUR  was  determined  by  looking  to  a 
State's  cumulative  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  starting  with  January  1982. 
The  insured  unemployment  rate— 
lUR— represents  the  percentage  of  in- 
divludals  receiving  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  individuals  covered  by  a 
State's  unemployment  Insurance 
system.  This  bill  updates  the  LIXTR  so 
that  its  ciunulative  measure  starts  on 
January  1983. 

For  the  remaining  States,  there  are 
also  two  alternatives  for  determining 
the  number  of  weeks  of  eligibility  for 
FSC.  As  with  the  States  mentioned 
above,  the  UUR  would  be  one  method 
for  determining  eligibility.  In  addition, 
as  with  current  law.  these  States  could 
qualify  for  a  specific  nimiber  of  weeks 
based  on  their  lUR.  The  TOR.  since  it 
is  a  13-week  rolling  average,  would 
afford  some  measure  of  the  immediate 
unemployment  situation.  In  this  way. 
it  would  approximate  the  goal  of  using 
the  TUR  for  States  with  larger  popu- 
lations of  providing  a  snapshot  of  a 
State's  unemployment  picture.  Admit- 
tedly, where  sufficient  data  is  avail- 
able  for  it  to  be  reliable,  the  TUR  is 
the  preferred  measure.  However.  untU 
the  time  when  the  TUR  is  reliable  on 
a  seasonally  adjusted  monthly  basis 
for  States  other  than  the  largest 
States,  the  lUR  is  the  best  measure 
available  to  them  for  this  snapshot 
view.  As  with  the  larger  States,  the 
higher  of  the  two  measures— in  this 
case,  the  lUR  and  UUR—will  deter- 
mine the  number  of  weeks  of  eligibil- 
ity for  the  remainifig  39  States. 

This  reauthorization  would  be  for  18 
months.  As  such,  it  would  balance  the 
need  for  some  stability  in  the  system, 
with  the  recognition  that  conditions  2 
years  hence  may  require  further  mcxli- 
fication. 

FinaUy,  we  all  recognize  the  need  for 
substantial  deficit  reduction.  This  is 


not  the  beginning  of  a  new  program 
but  rather  the  continuation  of  an  ex- 
isting program.  In  that  sense,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  concept  of  a  spending 
freeze.  I  have  asked  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  for  a  cost  estimate, 
which  should  be  available  shortly.  If 
the  budget  numbers  Indicate  that  a 
more  modest  program  is  called  for  in 
order  to  meet  the  overall  budgetary 
objective,  then  modifications  can  be 
made  in  a  subsequent  proposal.  What 
is  clear  at  this  point  is  that  the  need 
for  action  is  still  reaL  I  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  start  the  process  in  the 
Senate  which  wiU  lead  to  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  FSC  program  so 
that  this  need  can  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation 
appear  in  full  following  my  remarks.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  detailing  the  number  of  weeks 
each  State  would  be  eligible  for,  based 
on  current  data  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  509 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOaTTRU 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Amendments  of  IMS". 

Kzmraioii  OP  paocKAii 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  SecUon  602(fX2)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1085" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1086". 

(b)  Section  605(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striklBg  out  "April  1. 1085"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1966". 


KUMMKK.  OP  WBKS  PCS  WHICH  OOMPBtSATIOH 
IS  PAYABUC 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  602(e)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  c:ompensatlon  Act  of  1982  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and 
(4): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (7):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2KA)  In  the  case  of  an  account  from 
which  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
is  first  payable  for  a  week  beginning  after 
March  31,  1985,  the  amount  established  in 
such  account  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

"(1)  55  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 
ular compmsation  (including  dependents' 
allowances)  payable  to  the  individual  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  detennlned 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
such  individual  most  recently  received  regu- 
lar rompensatlon.  or 

"(11)  such  individual's  average  we^ly  ben- 
efit amount  (determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  determined  for  purposes  of 
section  202(bKlKC)  of  the  Federal  State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970)  for  such  benefit  year,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  weeks  in  such  indi- 
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vMual'B  benefit  period  m  detennlned  under 
aubiMtrMT*!^  (B). 

"(B)  An  indlvfchial'i  benefit  period  aliaU 
be  the  benefit  period  in  effect  in  the  State, 
u  determined  under  puacrKPta  <».  for  the 
fint  week  for  which  Pederml  aupplemental 
oorapenMktlon  ia  payable  from  such  indlvld- 
ual'i  account. 

"(C)  In  the  caw  of  an  account  from  which 
FMeral  supplemental  compenaatlon  Is  first 
payable  for  a  week  heglnninK  prior  to  April 
1,  19M.  and  from  which  such  compenaatlon 
would  have  been  payable  for  any  week  be- 
ginnint  after  March  31. 19M.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Amendments  of  19M. 
diarecardlns  subsection  (fX3)  and  the  April 
1.  1M5  date  In  section  006(3)  as  then  in 
effect,  the  amount  established  in  such  ac- 
count shall  be  redetermined  in  accordance 
with  subparacraph  (A).  If  such  redetermina- 
tion results  in  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
oompaisati<m  payable  to  such  individual  to 
an  amount  less  than  the  amount  which  had 
already  been  paid  to  such  Individual  for 
weeks  beglnnlnc  prior  to  April  1.  IMS.  no 
repayment  shaU  be  required  of  amounts  al- 
ready paid. 

"(3XA)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
but  subject  to  para«raph  (6).  a  benefit 
period  Is.  with  respect  to  any  State,  the 
period  which— 

"(1)  beclns  with  the  third  week  after  the 
first  week  for  which  the  applicable  trigger  is 
on.  and 

"(ii)  ends  with  the  second  week  after  the 
first  week  for  which  the  applicable  trigger  is 
off. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  benefit  period,  the 
applicable  trigger  is  on  for  any  week  if — 

"(I)  the  triggering  long-term  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment  for  such  State  (deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  paragraph  (5XA» 
falls  within  the  applicable  range  determined 
under  paragraph  (4)(A),  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  State  for  which  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  compiles  data  on 
a  month-to-month  basis  with  respect  to  the 
seasonally  adjusted  total  civilian  rate  of  un- 
employment, the  triggering  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  total  civilian  rate  of  unemployment 
for  such  State  (determined  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (SXB))  falls  within  the  ap- 
plicable range  determined  under  paracraph 
(4XB).  or 

"(Ul)  In  the  case  of  a  State  not  described 
In  clause  (11),  the  triggering  rate  of  Insured 
unemployment  for  such  State  (determined 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (SXC)>  falls 
within  the  applicable  range  determined 
under  paragraph  (4XC). 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  such  benefit 
period,  an  applicable  trigger  is  off  for  any 
weeklf- 

"(I)  no  applicable  trigger  Is  on  for  such 
week,  or 

"(II)  an  applicable  trigger  is  on  for  such 
week  for  a  benefit  period  having  a  greater 
number  of  weeks. 

"(4XA)  For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(SXBXi).  the  applicable  range  U  as  foUows: 

"In  the  cue  of  a:  The  appllcmble  nnse  la  a 

lonf -term  rate  of  In- 

•ured         unemploy- 

ment: 

14-week  benefit  period....    Equal   to   or   exeeedlns 

6.5  percent. 
lS-«eek  benefit  period....    Equal   to   or   exeeedlns 
4.S    percent,    but    lea 
than  S.S  percent. 
lO-weekbaneftt period....    Equal   to   or   exeeedlns 
3.S   percent,    but   leM 
than  4.5  percent. 
S-week  benefit  period Lea  than  1.5  percent. 


"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (SXBXii), 
the  applicable  range  Is  as  follows: 


"the  benefit  period  determined  under  sub- 
secUon  (eX3)". 


"In  the 


ofi 


14-week  benefit  period .. 
la-week  banefM  period . 


10-wcek  beaeflt  period .. 


•■week  benent  period .. 


The  appUeaMe  faage  Ii  a 

iiwsnnally    adjusted 

total  cMUan  rate  of 

unemplonBent: 

Equal  to  or  exteedlns  10 

peteent. 
Equal  to  or  expwedlns  • 
pereent.  but  lea  than 
10  percent 
Equal  to  or  exeeedlas  • 
percent,  but  !•■  than 
9  percent. 
Lea  than  S  percent. 


"(C)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (SXBXiii). 
the  applicable  range  is  as  follows: 


14-week  benefit  period .. 
IS-week  benefit  period.. 


10-week  benefit  period . 


•-week  benefit  period . 


"In  the  oaae  of  a:  The  applleablf  ranse  la  a 

rate  of  tawuied  un- 
enplqjnaent: 
Equal  to  or  exeeedlns  • 

percent. 
Equal  to  or  exeeedlns  5 
percent,  but  leaa  than 
•  percent. 
Bqoal  to  or  exeeedlns  4 
percent,  but  leai  than 
5  percent. 
Lea  than  4  percent. 

"(5XA)  The  triggering  rate  of  long-term 
Insured  unemployment  for  a  week  shall  be 
the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  in  the 
State  for  the  period  consisting  of  the  last 
week  beginning  in  the  second  calendar  quar- 
ter ending  before  the  week  for  which  the 
trigger  determination  is  being  made  and  aU 
weeks  preceding  such  last  week  which  began 
on  or  after  January  1.  IMS.  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  rate  of  Insured  un- 
employment shall  be  determined  In  the 
Mine  manner  as  It  is  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  303  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970:  except  that  such  rate  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  average  monthly 
covered  employment  under  the  State  law 
for  so  much  of  the  perkxi  described  in  the 
preceding  sentoioe  as  does  not  fall  in  the 
last  six  months  thereof. 

"(B)  The  triggering  seasonally  adjusted 
total  civilian  rates  of  unemployment  for  a 
week  shall  be  such  rate  for  the  SUte  for  the 
month  immediately  preceding  the  month  In 
which  such  week  begins. 

"(C)  The  triggering  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment for  a  week  shall  be  such  rate  for 
the  State  for  the  period  consisting  of  such 
week  and  the  Immediately  preceding  13 
weeks.  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  shall  be 
determined  In  the  same  manner  as  it  Is  de- 
termined for  purposes  of  section  303  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Ompensatlon  Act  of  1970. 

"(6XA)  No  benefit  period  which  is  in 
effect  for  any  week  beginning  after  March 
31.  I98S.  shaU  last  for  a  period  of  less  than 
13  weeks  beginning  after  such  date. 

"(B)  The  number  of  weeks  in  the  benefit 
period  of  a  State  shall  not  be  reduced  or  In- 
creased by  more  than  two  during  any  13- 
week  period  beginning  with  the  week  for 
which  such  a  reduction  or  Increase  would 
otherwise  take  effect.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  any  increase  or  de- 
crease which  takes  effect  for  the  first  week 
beginning  after  March  31. 19U.". 

(b)  SecUon  003(dX3XB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  applicable 
limit  under  subparagraph  (AXU)  of  subsec- 
tion (eX3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


EDATI 


Sk.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning  after 
March  31. 1065. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the 
earUest  pracUcable  date  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  propose  to  each 
State  with  which  the  Secretary  has  In  effect 
an  agreement  tmder  section  003  of  the  Fed- 
eral Siqiplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
IMS  a  modiflcation  of  such  agreement  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  payment  of  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation  under  such 
Act  in  accordance  with  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  if  any  State  fails  or 
refuses  within  the  three-week  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  Secretary  proposes 
such  modification  to  such  State,  to  enter 
into  such  modlflratinn  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  shall  terminate  such  agree- 
ment effective  with  the  end  of  the  last  week 
which  ends  on  or  before  the  close  of  such 
three-week  period. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
any  benefit  period  is  in  effect  during  we^s 
beginning  after  March  31.  10«8.  the  amend- 
menu  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as 
in  effect  during  all  periods  before  the  first 
week  beginning  after  March  31. 1985. 


OlMPMnSON  OF  M  IfVm^mnDi  PROraSM.  WITH 
CURRENT  LAW  AND  WTTH  THE  ADMNSnMTKM'S  BUDGET 


«Ml 


■  ilMil,  IMS] 


Cnwike       W% 


Tm. 
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•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  hu 
been  a  long  time  since  we  have  hmd  to 


discuss  the  issue  of  unemployment 
compensation  in  this  place.  16  months 
to  be  exact.  In  that  time,  no  remedial 
legUation  has  been  passed  to  address 
the  system's  structural  inadequacies. 
The  Senate  passed  the  18-month  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Compensation  Pro- 
gram on  October  21.  1983.  Since  that 
time,  for  some  States,  the  unenu>loy- 
ment  problem  has  improved.  For  my 
State,  it  has  not  improved  noticeably. 
The  total  unemployment  rate  for  Illi- 
nots  in  October  1983  was  9.7  percent— 
534.000  people  out  of  work  and  count- 
e<L  In  January  1985.  Illinois'  total  un- 
employment rate  was  9.1  percent— 
516.000  people  out  of  work  and  count- 
ed. 

Now,  according  to  these  flgium. 
which  do  not  reflect  a  true  measure  of 
suffering  since  they  do  not  take  into 
account  the  thousancis  of  discouraged 
woi^ers  and  those  whose  beneflts  have 
been  exhausted.  18.000  people  have 
found  work  since  October  1983.  But  a 
half  a  million  still  have  not.  or  have 
lost  their  Jobs  due  to  circumstances 
which  are  still  present,  regardless  of  a 
recovery  which  has  benefited  some. 

After  March  31.  these  people  will  be 
entitled  to  only  26  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  through  the  State 
system.  Because  of  changes  that  took 
place  in  reconciliation  in  1981.  the  ex- 
tended benefits  tier  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  nonexistent.  Only  two 
States  currently  qualify  for  that  13 
weeks  of  Federal-State  funded  cover- 
age. So.  we  have  48  States  that  have 
people  out  there  looking  for  woiiL.  and 
in  some  cases,  being  retrained  for  jobs, 
who  wiU  only  be  able  to  count  on  26 
weeks  of  imemployment  compensa- 
tion. That  is  deplorable.  We  cannot 
stand  by  and  allow  the  minimal 
amount  of  additional  assistance, 
through  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Program,  to  expire. 

In  1971,  under  President  Richard 
Nixon,  there  were  52  weeks  of  benefits 
available  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  only  6  percent. 

In  1974,  under  President  Ford,  there 
was  a  26-week  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Program,  again  making 
52  weeks  of  coverage  available,  at  a 
time  when  the  national  imemploy- 
ment rate  was  7.1  percent. 

In  1975,  the  number  of  weeks  was  in- 
creased to  65  when  the  unemployment 
rate  rose  to  8.8  percent. 

The  Senate  has  rejected  many  at- 
tempts to  address  the  system  in  a 
more  organized,  logical  fashion.  I  have 
personally  cosponsored  several  at- 
tempts to  change  the  triggers  for  ex- 
tended benefits:  to  change  the  way 
States  qiudlfy  for  programs  from  the 
insured  unemployment  rate  to  the 
total  unemployment  rate;  to  abolish 
the  whole  current  system  and  start 
from  scratch  with  a  recession-sensitive 
program  that  takes  into  account  the 
flnan(±ig  mix  between  the  State  and 


Federal  Government,  and  the  number 
of  weeks  available. 

All  of  those  attempts  by  several 
Members  of  this  bo(ly  have  faUed. 
What  we  have  left  is  a  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  system  which  at- 
tempts to  provide  immediate  help  to 
people.  This  system  is  about  to  expire, 
and  we  haven't  done  one  thing  in  16 
months  to  address  the  system  itself. 
Without  some  changes.  26  weeks  wiU 
be  all  that  is  left  to  most  unemploy- 
ment compensation  recipients. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  doesn't  even  address  those 
who  have  exhausted  benefits.  It  is 
only  for  the  current  recipients  of  regu- 
lar benefits. 

When  the  FSC  Program  was  passed 
in  October  1983,  I  said  that  I  foimd  it 
a  little  perplejdng  that  we  couldn't 
apply  common  sense  to  this  program. 
We  are  reasonable  men  and  women, 
representing  the  people  of  our  States. 
We  should  not  be  using  the  needy  as  a 
political  football.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  vehicle  which  made  sense,  which 
had  bipartisan  support  and  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  The  biU  was  S.  1784.  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  D«no- 
cratic  leader,  and  Senator  Heinz.  A 
hearing  was  held  on  the  bill,  and  that 
was  as  far  as  it  went.  No  other  propos- 
als were  forthcoming. 

I  ended  my  remaita  in  October  1983 
by  sajrlng  that  I  hoped  this  would  not 
be  the  last  word  on  the  subject  untfl 
March  1985.  There  remain  critical 
issues  which  must  be  considered,  prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved,  and  people 
who  must  be  servecL  I  see  no  reason  to 
change  my  statement  in  that  regard. 
The  same  is  stiU  true  today.* 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
and  other  colleagues  in  introducing 
legislation  to  extend  Federal  supple- 
mental unemployment  for  18  addition- 
al months.  While  some  claim  that  1984 
was  a  banner  year  for  the  economy, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  neigh- 
bors know  only  the  continuing  agony 
of  long-term  unemployment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
325,000  people,  who  lost  their  Jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  receive 
supplemental  unemployment  compen- 
sation as  their  main  source  of  income. 
They  will  lose  all  unemployment  bene- 
fits when  that  program,  which  has 
kept  their  hopes  alive,  automatically 
expires  on  March  31. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses urgent  needs  throughout  our 
Nation.  Many  unemployed  persons  re- 
ceive benefits  for  only  a  short  time 
before  finding  another  Job,  but  many 
live  in  regions  where  there  has  been 
no  recovery.  Long-term  unemployment 
has  been  on  the  rise,  up  from  1,266,000 
persons  out  of  work  6  months  or 
longer  in  January,  1981,  to  1,402,000  in 
December  1984.  During  that  same 
period,  the  average  length  of  unem- 


ployment nationwide  rose  by  more 
than  20  percent 

The  ripple  effects  of  unemployment 
on  our  National,  State,  and  local 
economies  are  tremendous.  Local  busi- 
ness is  particularly  hard  hit,  as  unem- 
ployed persons  become  unable  to  pur- 
chase even  the  most  basic  comnuxl- 
ities.  The  assistance  these  benefits 
have  provided  are  of  critical  impor- 
tance. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  coqwnsoring  this  urgently  needed 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  the  legislation  offered 
today  by  my  colleague  from  Michigan. 
This  bill  extends  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental CompMiMition  [FSC1  Program 
which  provides  supplemental  benefits 
to  long-term  unemployed  individuals. 
Since  the  present  program  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  BCarch  31,  this  bill 
requires  our  immediate  attention. 

A  critical  need  for  the  FSC  Program 
continues  to  exist.  While  e<»nomlc  re- 
covery from  depression-like  conditions 
has  brought  a  heartening  drop  in  the 
official  imemployment  rate,  unem- 
ployment remains  a  serious  problon  in 
our  country  today.  Nearly  8%  million 
people  remain  unable  to  find  a  Job  de- 
spite their  search.  Although  Michi- 
gan's economy  has  improved  markedly 
under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Blanchard.  the  State's  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  unemployment  rate  of  11  per- 
cent remains  unaoceptably  high.  To 
suggest  that  the  need  for  a  FSC  Pro- 
gram no  longer  exists  is  simply  wrong. 
I  find  it  ^^palUng  that  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  cut  off  funding  for  this 
program. 

Many  misperoeptions  about  Federal 
unemployment  programs  abouncL  One 
I  sometimes  hear  is  that  unemploy- 
ment claimants  are  freeloaders  waiting 
at  home  for  a  handout.  I  reject  that 
notion.  That  belief  reflects  an  igno- 
rance of  the  unemployment  insurance 
system.  It  is  an  insurance  sjvtem  be- 
cause it  provides  insurance  for  eco- 
nomic survival  between  periods  of  on- 
plojrment.  These  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans receiving  benefits  are  people  who 
have  tofled  to  provide  products  and 
services  for  their  fellow  citizens.  In 
ordo-  to  be  eligible  for  the  benefits, 
they  have  had  to  work  a  requisite 
number  of  weeks  during  their  most 
recent  employment  and  must  continue 
to  seek  employment  actively. 

Some  argue  that  providing  benefits 
to  tiiese  individuals  will  not  help  than 
in  the  long  run.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
true  that  some  of  these  long-term  un- 
employed individuals  may  never 
return  to  jobs  for  which  they  were 
trained.  Training  programs  that  teach 
new  skills  are  consequentiy  very  im- 
portant f<M-  many  of  them.  Thus,  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  makes 
severe  cuts  in  titie  in  of  the  Job 
Training  and  Partnership  Act.  the  pro- 
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grain  that  provides  employment  and 
training  assistance  for  dislocated 
woiiiers.  Indeed,  the  Northeast-BIld- 
west  Institute  has  noted  that  this 
budget  reduces  funds  for  major  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  by  21 
percent. 

Drastically  reducing  the  record 
budget  deficits  is  a  necessary  and  im- 
mediate objective.  However,  to  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  these  individuals  who  have 
endured  weeks  of  fruitless  Job 
searches,  while  permitting  defense 
costs  to  escalate  unrelentingly,  is  not 
an  acceptable  solution  fiscally  or  mor- 
ally. By  slashing  funds  for  training 
and  eliminating  funds  for  F8C.  the 
Reagan  administration  has  turned  its 
tMick  on  the  long-term  unemployed. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  must  not 
adopt  this  attitude.  Senator  Lcvui's 
bill  will  aid  the  long-term  unemployed 
in  a  responsible  manner.  As  unemploy- 
ment Is  not  expected  to  decline  mark- 
edly In  the  next  couple  of  years,  the 
bill  extends  the  F8C  Program  through 
March  31.  1987.  Moreover,  different 
tiers  of  benefits  are  provided  to  States 
to  reflect  the  unemployment  problem 
in  each  State.  Alternatives  to  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  [lUR]  are 
included  because,  as  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  recognized  when  it 
reported  out  the  FSC  extension  in 
1983: 

When  a  State  experiences  s  prolonged 
period  of  extremely  high  unemployment, 
the  validity  of  the  current  Insured  unem- 
ployment rate  aa  an  indicator  of  Its  relative 
unemployment  situation  compared  with 
other  States  is  weakened.  .  .  . 

Representing  a  State  that  has  Just 
suffered  through  its  Blst  consecutive 
month  of  double  digit  unemployment, 
but  which  has  a  rather  low  FOR.  I 
readily  concur  with  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  officially  unemployed  people  in 
our  Nation  receive  unemployment  ben- 
efits today.  That  figure  is  drastically 
lower  than  that  found  in  many  compa- 
rable industrialized  nations  today.  If 
we  fail  to  extend  the  FSC  Program, 
that  percentage  will  drop  even  fur- 
ther. These  benefits  are  critical  to  the 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers  in 
my  State,  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands across  the  country,  who  are 
unable  to  find  a  Job  despite  the  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Senator  Lcvih's  bill 
addresses  their  plight  in  a  responsible 
fashion.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  to  act  before  the 
March  31  expiration  date.* 


UM 


By  Mr.  MATTINOLY: 
S.  510.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recipro- 
cal Interstate  acquisitions  of  certain 
depository  institutions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

nmasTATi  SAinciiia  act 
Mr.    MATTINOLY.    Mr.    President, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  98th 


Congress,  on  November  17.  1983.  I  in- 
troduced S.  2113.  a  measure  designed 
to  congressionally  sanction  regionally 
reciprocal  hanking  statutes.  Since  that 
time,  the  pace  of  change  in  the  bank- 
ing industry  has  accelerated,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  geographic  ex- 
pansion of  banking  organizations.  And 
it  is  the  States  who  have  taken  their 
rightful  role  in  directing  this  expan- 
sion. 

Section  3(d)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956— the  E>ouglas 
amendment— continued  the  Federal 
policy  of  delegating  to  the  States  the 
right  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  bank  expansion  within  and 
across  each  State's  borders.  In  conso- 
nance with  this  policy,  nine  States 
(Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Con- 
necticut. Oeorgla.  Florida.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Kentucky, 
and  Utah)  have  enacted  reglonaUy  re- 
ciprocal banking  statutes.  Simply  put, 
these  laws  permit  bank  expansion 
across  State  borders  by  specifically  al- 
lowing reciprocal  expansion  within  a 
geographlcaUy  defined  region,  as  is 
permitted— and  was  intended— under 
the  Douglas  amendment. 

The  regional  banking  movement  has 
gained  tremendous  support  in  the  past 
year.  In  addition  to  those  9  States 
which  have  already  enacted  regional 
banking  laws,  at  least  20  others  are 
likely  to  consider  similar  measures  in 
1985.  Present  State  laws  and  anticipat- 
ed future  State  action  includes: 
Bksakdowii  op  Bahkoio  Laws  Aim  Potkr- 

TIAL  LCOISLATIOH  IN  THE  50  STATSS  AHS  DC 

1.  SUtes  With  Regional  Banking  SUtutes: 
(9  8Utes) 

Connecticut:  New  England  regional  reci- 
procity. 

Florida:  Southeast  regional  reciprocity. 

Georgia:  Southeast  regional  reciprocity. 

Kentucky:  Contiguous-state  reciprocity. 

Massachusetts:  New  England  reciprocity. 

North  Carolina:  Southeast  regional  reci- 
procity. 

Rhode  Island:  New  England  reciprocity 
with  trigger. 

South  Carolina:  Southeast  regional  reci- 
procity. 

Utah:  Western  regional  reciprocity. 

3.  SUtes  With  NaUonwlde  IntersUte 
w«">«"g  Statutes:  (3  States) 

Alaska:  Nationwide  non-redprocal. 

Maine:  Nationwide  non-reciprocaL 

New  York:  NaUonwlde  redprocaL 

3.  (A)  States  Where  Regional  Banking 
Legislation  Is  Most  Likely  In  1985:  (30 
States) 

Alabama:  Regional  reciprocal  In  South- 
east. 

Arkansas:  Regional  reciprocal  or  contigu- 
ous state  reciprocaL 

District  of  Columbia:  ReglonaUy  recipro- 
cal in  Southeast. 

Idaho:  Cktntlguous-state  reciprocity. 

Illinois:  Contiguous-state  reciprocity. 

Indiana:  Contiguous-state  reciprocity. 

Maryland:  Regionally  reciprocal  in  South- 
east. 

Michigan:  Contiguous-state  reciprocity 
with  3-year  trigger. 

Minnesota:  Contiguous-state  reciprocity. 

Missouri:  Regionally  reciprocaL 

New  Jersey:  Regionally  reciprocal  with 
trigger. 


New  Mexico:  Contiguous-state  with  trig- 
ger. 

Ohio:  Contiguous-state  with  trigger. 

Oregon:  Regional  (possibly  non-recipro- 
cal). 

Pennsylvania:  ReglonaUy  reciprocal  with 
trigger. 

Tennessee:  ReglonaUy  reciprocal. 

Texas:  ReglonaUy  reciprocal. 

Virginia:  ReglonaUy  reciprocal  in  South- 
east. 

West  Virginia:  Contiguous-state  reciproci- 
ty. 

Wisconsin:  Contiguous-state  reciprocity. 

3(B).  States  Where  Reciprocal  Banking 
LegisUUon  la  Possible  in  198S:  (•  States) 

California:  Regionally  reciprocal  with  a 
trigger. 

Colorado:  Contiguous-state  reciprocal. 

Delaware:  ReglonaUy  reciprocal. 

Iowa:  Regionally  reciprocal. 

Nebraska:  Regionally  reciprocaL 

Nevada:  Regionally  reciprocal. 

New  Hampahire:  Nationwide  reciprocaL 

Vermont:  Nationwide  reciprocity. 

Washington:  Nationwide  reciprocity. 

4.  States  Where  NaUonwlde  Interstate 
Banking  Is  Likely  In  1985:  (1  State) 

Artaona:  Nationwide  non-redprocaL 

5.  States  Where  AcUon  Is  Unlikely  in 
1985:  (9  States) 

HawaU,  Kansas.  Tf^iM^**^*.  Mississippi, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  approved  seven  regional  bank- 
ing transactions  in  New  England 
during  1984.  and  in  early  January  of 
this  year  approved  a  Georgia/Florida 
merger.  The  propriety  and  constitu- 
tionality of  regional  banking  laws  were 
upheld  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  whose  logic  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Justice  Department. 
And  the  Senate  passed  a  regional 
banking  sanction  as  title  IX  of  S.  2851. 
Senator  Oahm's  hanking  bill  which  was 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  this  body  at 
the  close  of  the  98th  Congress. 

On  January  7.  1985.  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  that  it  would  hear 
the  case  of  Northeast  Bancorp  et  al. 
versus  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  I  draw  no  inference 
that  this  in  any  way  suggests  that 
Northeast  and  Citicorp  (another  party 
to  the  case)  have  the  Supreme  Court's 
support  on  this  issue.  The  case  is 
merely  one  of  first  Impression  for  the 
Court.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Justices  will  agree  that  these  laws  are 
constitutional  and  beneficial  to  the 
States,  and  the  Court  will  uphold  the 
right  of  each  State  to  decide  questions 
of  banking  geography. 

Yet  ultimately  it  is  the  Congress 
that  should  take  the  leadership  in  this 
issue,  as  it  did  nearly  30  years  ago  with 
passage  of  the  Douglas  amendment. 
My  bill  is  intended  to  clarify  the 
Intent  of  the  Douglas  amendment  and 
thereby  end  any  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  regional  banking  laws. 
Without  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing, even  if  the  Supreme  Court  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  the  States  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  I  am  convinced  that 


the  New  York  money  center  giants 
would  continue  to  litigate  any  and 
every  other  aspect  of  regional  banking 
laws.  In  this  fashion,  they  hope  to 
break  the  will  of  the  States  to  assert 
their  traditional  banking  rights. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  SUtes,  par- 
ticularly those  with  the  least  capital 
and  the  greatest  desire  for  regionally 
funded  economic  development  and 
growth.  wlU  not  be  intimidated  in  this 
fashion.  It  continues  the  Federal 
policy  of  leaving  the  decision  on  geo- 
graphic bank  expansion  to  the  States. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  will  alleviate 
much  of  the  luicertainty  facing  those 
banks  hoping  to  expand  among  those 
States  that  permit  regionally  recipro- 
cal hanking, 

The  bill  imposes  no  Federal  timeta- 
ble for  nationwide  interstate  banking. 
Some  States  have  included  or  will  in- 
clude a  trigger  for  nationwide  inter- 
state banking  in  their  reciprocal  bank- 
ing laws.  This  is  their  decision  and 
should  be  respected. 

My  bill  does  not  impose  a  nationwide 
interstate  banking  trigger.  Rather, 
this  measure  recognizes  that  it  is  the 
individual  States,  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  are  uniquely 
able  to  determine  the  optimal  ap- 
proach to  bank  expansion  within  each 
SUte. 

This  biU  will  benefit  consumers  since 
growing  banks  which  are  sensitive  to 
unique  local  conditions  can  provide 
new  and  better  services,  and  it  will 
benefit  businesses  as  expanding  banks 
with  a  particular  expertise  attempt  to 
better  serve  important  Industries  else- 
where in  the  region.  Competition  wiU 
be  enhanced,  while  concentration  of 
bank  resources  will  not  be  significant- 
ly affected.  The  bill  assures  the  evolu- 
tionary, rather  than  revolutionary,  ge- 
ographic expansion  of  banks. 

The  regional  banking  concept  has 
been  supported  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  (Currency,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Conference  of  State  Bank  Su- 
pervisors, the  National  and  Southern 
Governors  Associations,  the  Coalition 
for  Regional  Banking  and  Economic 
Development  and  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  has 
been  upheld  in  the  coiuts  thus  far.  It 
has  overcome  two  Senate  filibusters 
and  been  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  Senate  during  the  last  Congress. 

I  am  hoping  that  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
act  quickly  to  enact  this  measure  into 
law  and  I  look  forward  to  the  contin- 
ued leadership  of  Chairman  Oarh  on 
this  most  important  matter. 

By  B(r.  CHILES: 
S.  511.  A  biU  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Loxahatchee  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge.  FL.  to  the  Arthur  R.  MarshaU 
Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 


AKTHUa  H.  MASSHAU.  LOXAHATCHKE  HATIOIiAI. 

wiuiunszruGK 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  honor  an 
individual  who  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  enhancement  and  protection  of 
my  State's  natural  resources.  This  bill 
renames  the  Loxahatchee  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  south  Florida  after 
Arthur  R.  Marshall.  Art's  academic 
woiic  and  personal  efforts  in  the  field 
of  enviroumental  protection  have  had 
tremendous  impact  on  south  Florida's 
ecosystem,  puticularly  the  Ever- 
glades. It  is  fitting  that  the  Loxahat- 
chee National  Wildlife  Refuge  bear 
the  name  of  Arthur  Marshall  in  that 
this  area  is,  in  fact,  a  small  portion  of 
the  Florida  Everglades  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  freshwater  marshes  on  the 
North  Aiperican  Continent. 

The  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  was  established  in  1951  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  and  protecting  a 
portion  of  the  Florida  Everglades  and 
its  native  species  of  wildlife.  It  is  an 
area  where  one  will  find  shallow  water 
flats  interspersed  with  dense  strands 
of  sawgrass  encompassing  220  square 
miles  in  Palm  Beach  Coimty.  The  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  wildlife  refuge  is 
to  mfttntAin  the  habitat  for  a  full  voec- 
trum  of  wildlife  native  to  the  Florida 
Everglades  so  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations. 

Art  Manthaii  is  highly  regarded  as 
an  early  champion  of  theories  regard- 
ing the  impact  of  growth  on  south 
Florida's  natural  system,  particularly 
the  Everglades.  He  designed  and  advo- 
cated policies  aimed  at  restoring  the 
Everglades  system  to  permit  the  sheet 
flow  of  water  across  them  as  once  had 
occiured  naturally.  He  supported  ac- 
quiring the  lands  now  known  as  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Preserve,  an  area 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  order  to  ensure  protected  sheet  flow 
of  water  necessary  for  the  survival  and 
livelihood  of  Everglades  National 
PailE. 

Art  Mftpthall  was  a  pioneer  in  envi- 
ronmental conservation  and  has  Justly 
earned  the  respect  and  recognition  of 
major  environmental  organizations  in 
the  State  of  Florida.  He  has  received 
countless  awards  and  commendations 
from  organizations  including  the  Flori- 
da Wildlife  Federation,  the  Florida 
Audubon  Society.  Izaak  Walton 
League  and  the  Sierra  Club.  He  served 
as  adviser  to  three  Florida  Governors 
and  worked  for  15  years  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  south 
Florida. 

Art  felt  the  protection  of  our  south 
Florida  ecosystem  was  worth  fighting 
for.  He  waged  one  conservation  battle 
after  another  and  was  fortunate  to  see 
many  of  his  ideas  and  initiatives  put 
into  constructive  action.  Art  died  on 
February  18.  His  death  will  be  a  loss  to 
the  fighters  of  conservation  battles  yet 
to  be  waged,  and  it  is  highly  i4>propri- 


ate  that  an  example  of  the  habitat 
and  natural  systems  he  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  preserve  bear  his  name.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this 
legislation  to  rename  the  Loxahatchee 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  honor  of 
the  contributions  of  Arthur  R.  Mar- 
shall I  hope  the  Senate  will  move 
quickly  on  this  bill  as  a  tribute  to  an 
individual  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  his  State  and  his  country.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  permit  a 
charity  to  own  stock  in  an  S  corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LBOISLATIOII  TO  ALLOW  A  CBAKITT  TO  OWR 
STOCK  ni  AH  S  OOKrOKATIOII 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  amend  section  1361(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  char- 
itable organization  to  own  stock  in  an 
S  corporation. 

Under  present  law.  charity  may  own 
stodt  in  a  regular  corporation  and  a 
charity  may  own  an  interest  in  a  part- 
nership. An  S  corporation,  however,  is 
not  permitted  to  have  a  charity  as  a 
shareholder.  Thus,  if  a  potential  donor 
happens  to  own  stock  in  an  S  corpora- 
tion, he  is  precluded  from  making  a 
charitable  contribution  of  the  stock— 
and  the  charity  is  deprived  of  the  con- 
tribution—merely because  of  the  form 
of  the  business  organization  in  which 
the  donor  has  an  interest. 

This  different  treatment  for  S  corpo- 
ration stock  is  particularly  unsound 
because  the  Income  of  an  S  corpora- 
tion is  taxed  directly  to  its  sharehold- 
ers in  essentially  the  same  manner  as 
the  income  of  a  partnership  is  taxed 
directly  to  its  partners.  Accordingly, 
notwithstanding  the  virtually  identical 
tax  status  of  partnerships  and  S  corpo- 
rations, charities  are  being  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
income  of  S  corporations. 

There  is  no  significant  reason  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  difference  in  treat- 
ment among  partnerships  and  regular 
corporations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  S 
corporations  on  the  other.  As  a  matter 
of  tax  policy,  a  charity  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  be  the 
t>eneficlary  of  an  Income  producing 
business  interest  merely  because  the 
form  of  the  business  organization  is  an 
S  corporation. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  revised  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to 
subchapter  S  corporations  so  as  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  differences  be- 
tween partnerships  and  S  corpora- 
tions. My  bill  wlU  merely  eliminate  an 
oversight  in  the  reform  of  S  corpora- 
tion law  by  allowing  charities  to  own 
similar  Interests  in  tmth  partnerships 
and  S  corporations. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  technical 
conforming  amendment  in  order  to 
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maintain  symmetry  between  pwrtner- 
■hlps  and  S  corporatloni.  Present  law 
provides  that  If  a  trade  or  business 
regularly  carried  on  by  a  partnership 
In  which  a  charitable  organisation  Is  a 
partner  is  an  unrelated  trade  or  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  the  charity.  In 
computing  its  unrelated  taxable 
Income  the  charity  must  Include  Its 
share— whether  or  not  distributed— of 
the  gross  income  of  the  partnership 
from  the  unrelated  trade  or  business 
and  its  share  of  partnership  deduc- 
tions directly  connected  with  the  gross 
income.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to 
charities  that  own  stock  in  S  corpora- 
tions. Thus,  in  the  case  of  ownership 
of  stock  of  an  S  corporation  engaged 
in  an  active  business  unrelated  to  the 
purpose  of  the  charity,  the  charity 
would  be  subject  to  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  tax  in  the  same  manner 
as  charities  that  own  Interests  in  busi- 
ness partnerships. 

Inasmuch  as  a  charity's  share  of  the 
income  of  an  S  corporation  would  gen- 
erally be  subject  to  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  tax.  there  should  be  no 
significant  revenue  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment associated  with  this  legislation. 
In  some  cases  there  would  be  a  reve- 
nue gain  because  the  Oovemment 
would  collect  the  unrelated  business 
income  tax  on  income  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  deducted  from  the 
Income  of  a  donor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  reprinted  in  the 
Rbooro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

8.S14 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honue  of 
Kepretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  aetembled.  That  (a) 
Section  1361<bXl)(B>  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  permitted 
shareholders  of  a  small  business  corpora- 
tion) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  have  as  a  shareholder  a  person  (other 
than  an  estate,  a  trust  described  in  subsec- 
tion (CK2),  or  an  organisation  described  In 
section  SOKcHS))  who  Ui  not  an  individual.". 

(b)  Section  513(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  tax  on  unrelat- 
ed Income  of  charities)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  SraciAL  RuLBs  Appucablk  to  Past- 
masHiPS  Am  8  CoaroaATiORS.— If  a  trade  or 
business  regularly  carried  on  by  a  partner- 
ship or  an  8  corporation  of  which  an  organi- 
zation is  a  member  or  a  shareholder  is  an 
unrelated  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
such  organisation,  such  organisation  In 
computing  Its  imrelated  business  taxable 
income  shall,  subject  to  the  exceptions,  sd- 
ditlons,  and  limitations  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  Include  Its  share  (whether  or  not 
distributed)  of  the  gross  Income  of  the  part- 
nership or  S  corporation  from  such  unrelat- 
ed trade  or  business  and  its  share  of  the 
partnership  or  8  corporation  deductions  di- 
rectly connected  with  such  gross  Income.  If 
the  taxable  year  of  the  organisation  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  partnership  or  8 
corporation,  the  amounts  to  be  so  included 
or  deducted   In   computing  the   unrelated 


business  taxable  income  shall  be  based  upon 
the  income  and  deductions  of  the  partner- 
ship or  8  corporation  for  any  taxable  year 
of  the  partnership  or  8  corporation  ending 
within  or  with  the  taxable  year  of  the  orga- 
nisation." 

(c>  Krracnvi  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  of  8  corporations  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactments 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.    BoscHWTTX.    Mr.    Hblms. 
Mr.  East,  and  Mr.  Abohok): 
8.  515.  A  bUl  directing  the  President 
to  ocmduct  a  comprehensive  review  of 
United  States  policy  toward  Bulgaria: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

SXTLOABIAll  imaUULATIOa  aXVIKW  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  leglalation  to  turn 
the  spotlight  of  world  and  national 
opinion  on  the  international  drug  traf- 
ficking, gun-running,  and  terrorism 
practiced  by  the  Eastern-bloc  Soviet- 
dominated  nation  of  Bulgaria. 
Through  its  front  corporation, 
KINTEX  Bulgaria  has  Immersed 
itself  deeply  in  the  operation  of  an 
international  network,  which  even  at- 
tempted the  assassination  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

On  May  13,  1981,  Mehmet  All  Agca. 
acting  at  the  behest  of  the  Bulgarian 
secret  service,  shot,  and  nearly  killed. 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  Italian  State  Pros- 
ecutor Antonio  Albano's  report,  fUed 
on  May  8, 1984,  states  that  the  Bulgar- 
ian secret  service  recruited  Agca  to  as- 
sassinate the  Pope:  this  was  supposed- 
to  destroy  the  Solidarity  Union  move- 
ment in  Poland,  and  to  crush  any  hope 
of  freedom's  emergence  there.  This 
report  also  documents  the  active  in- 
volvement of  the  Bulgarian  Embassy 
in  Italy. 

In  October  1981  I  visited  Italy  and 
met  with  high-level  Vatican  officials 
who  told  me  of  their  conclusions  that 
there  had  been  a  plot  to  assassinate 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  that  Mehmet 
All  Agca  had  not  acted  alone.  Upon 
my  return,  I  reported  these  facts  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  In 
September  1982  I  spoke  before  the 
Helsinki  Commission  on  Bulgarian  and 
Soviet  Complicity  in  the  Plot  to 
Murder  the  Pope.  In  February  1983  I 
returned  to  Italy  to  look  into  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  investigation  of  the  papal 
assassination  plot.  To  all  of  those  who 
then  accused  me  of  seeing  a  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  where  none  existed.  I 
can  now  say  that  recent  discoveries 
have  proved  me  correct. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  the  moving  force 
behind  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  Pope.  It  is  naive  to  believe  that  a 
plot  of  this  magnitude  could  be  carried 
out  by  a  Soviet  satellite  nation  with- 
out the  full  knowledge  and  support  of 
the  KremliiL  No  Warsaw  Pact  nation 
is  more  closely  allied  to  the  Soviets 
than  Bulgaria.  The  management  of 


the  Bulgarian  agency  that  moved  Agca 
through  Europe,  KINTEX,  is  top- 
heavy  with  officers  of  the  Bulgarian 
secret  police,  which  answers  directly 
to,  and  takes  orders  from,  the  Soviet 
KOB. 

The  same  underground  networit  op- 
erated at  KINTEX  to  move  Agca 
through  Europe  is  also  a  front  for  Bul- 
garia's illicit  narcotics  and  weapons 
trafficking.  The  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  has  testified  that  25 
percent  of  all  heroin  reaching  the 
United  States  ctHues  through  Bulgaria 
at  some  point  in  its  travels.  The  DEA 
also  states  that  KINTEX  continues  to 
engage  in  international  narcotics  and 
weapons  trafficking.  Bulgaria  certain- 
ly does  not  engage  in  these  endeavors 
without  the  direction  and  approval  of 
its  Soviet  masters. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion cites  four  motives  for  Bulgarian 
suin>ort  of  international  drug  traff idl- 
ing: 

First,  to  use  drugs  as  a  weapon  to  de- 
stabllixe  Western  societies.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  achieving  this  goal 
today.  Sixty  percent  of  the  violent 
crime  that  plagues  our  commtmltles  is 
caused  by  drug  abuse.  Drug  abuse  is 
spreading  throughout  Western 
Europe.  It  handicaps  our  military 
readiness  and  '»"P"— f  enormous  costs 
on  our  economy,  damaging  our  nation- 
al health  and  productivity: 

Second,  to  obtain  hard  Western  cur- 
rencies, always  In  short  supply  in 
Conmiunlst  bloc  nations: 

Third,  to  support  and  supply  Middle 
Eastern  revolutionary  and  terrorist 
groups,  who  pay  for  their  arms  with 
drugs:  and 

Fourth,  to  gather  intelligence  via  a 
network  of  agents  and  drug  smugglers 
operating  under  the  cover  of  an  offi- 
cial export-import  agency. 

On  June  28,  1984,  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  an  amendment 
to  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State  and 
Judiciary  Appropriations  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  State  and  Commerce 
Department  funds  to  promote  trade 
with  Bulgaria.  This  amendment  also 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Bulgaria  should  be  declared  to  be 
engaged  in  state-sponsored  terrorism. 

The  legislation  I  Intnxluced  today- 
one  bill  and  one  concurrent  resolu- 
tion—Senate Concurrent  Resolution 
21  follows  directly  from  this  action  by 
the  Senate.  My  bill  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  U.S.  policies  with  respect  to 
the  Government  of  Bulgaria  in  light 
of  that  government's  participation  in, 
and  support  for.  international  narcot- 
ics trafficking,  arms  smuggling,  and 
terrorism.  Including  its  role  in  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  Among  the  options  to  be  con- 
sidered are: 

Suspending  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Bulgaria: 


Terminating  bilateral  agreements 
with  the  Government  of  Bulgaria: 

Imposing  stricter  controls  on  exiwrts 
to  Bulgaria: 

Encouraging  other  countries  to 
review  their  policies  regarding  Bulgar- 
ia: 

Requesting  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  to  review  Bulgaria's  in- 
volvement in  arms  traffi^ing,  drug 
smuggling,  and  terrorism:  and 

Requesting  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  convene  a 
review  conference,  in  accordance  with 
international  conventions,  to  pressure 
Bulgaria  to  end  its  abuses  of  int^na- 
tional  transportation  agreements. 

The  companion  concurrent  resolu- 
tion covers  this  sixth  point  in  hopes 
that  it  can  be  passed  immediately,  in 
order  to  bring  the  issue  of  Biilgarian 
state  terrorism  before  the  world  com- 
munity at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Through  KINTEX,  Bulgaria  has  ex- 
ploited the  TIR  International  Cus- 
toms Convention,  which  allows  sealed 
vehicles  to  cross  borders  without  Cus- 
toms inspection.  Under  cover  of  this 
international  agreement.  Bulgaria  has 
smuggled  heroin,  arms,  and  terrorists 
throughout  Europe  using  sealed 
trucks  carrying  TIR  certlf  i<«tlon. 

We  cannot  condone  Bulgaria's  viola- 
tion of  the  TIR  Convention,  or  allow  it 
to  continue  its  criminal  practices.  This 
resolution  calls  upon  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
vene a  review  conference  to  study  and. 
If  necessary,  to  end  Bulgaria's  abuse  of 
the  TIR  Convention.  The  Customs 
Service  strongly  supports  this  concur- 
rent resolution  which  is  the  first  step 
in  mobilizing  the  international  com- 
munity of  nations  against  Bulgaria. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  give  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  a  high  priority.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion their  full  support.  The  time  to 
speak  the  truth  about  Bulgarian  criml- 
lutlity  is  now. 

It  is  time  to  demand  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  Bulgaria  and  the  threat 
this  c^tive  nation  poses  to  world 
peace.  It  is  time'  for  us  to  tell  our  cau- 
tious bureaucrats  in  the  executive 
branch  that  this  issue  is  alive  and  that 
it  wUl  have  to  be  faced.  Let  us  pass  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
and  send  a  clear  message  to  Bulgaria 
and  its  masters  in  Moscow:  We  will  not 
forget  the  pv?al  assassination  at- 
tempt, or  any  of  the  other  criminal  ac- 
tivities which  Bulgaria  prides  itself  in 
practicing,  and  we  will  see  to  the  end 
of  these  activities.  If  it  takes  our  last 
ounce  of  effort  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 


&S15 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repre*entaHve$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  at$embUd,  That  this 
set  may  be  dted  as  the  "Bulgarian  Interre- 
lation Review  Act." 

Sic.  a(a).  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  Oovemment  officials 
have  testified  before  Congress  that  the  Oov- 
emment of  Bulgaria  has  established  a 
policy  of  encouraglnc  and  facilitating  traf- 
ficking in  illleit  narcotics  through  its  official 
Import-agency.  KfHTEX: 

(2)  Those  officials  also  testified  that 
KmiTA  has  assisted  the  illicit  flow  of 
arms  and  ammunlttoi  to  insurgent  groups; 
and 

(3)  an  Italian  Oovemment  state  prosecu- 
tor has  concluded  that  the  Oovemment  of 
Bulgaria  was  Involved  In  the  attempted  ss- 
sssslnatlan  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  President  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  of  United  States 
policies  with  respect  to  the  Oovenmient  of 
Bulgaria  in  light  of  that  Ooverament's  par- 
ticipation in  sod  support  for  narcotics  traf- 
ficking, arms  f»«nggitng,  and  terrorism,  in- 
cluding its  role  In  the  attempted  asssssina- 
tlon  of  Pope  John  Paul  n.  This  review,  to  be 
conducted  utilizing  the  staff  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  an  sssessment  of  the  feasibility 
and  advisability  of  the  following  options: 

(1)  Suspending  United  States  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Oovemment  of  Bulgaria. 

(2)  Terminating  United  States  bilateral 
agreemenU  with  the  Oovemment  of  Bulgar- 
ia. Including  the  maritime  transport  agree- 

(3)  Twipnrfng  Stricter  controls  on  United 
States  exports  to  Bulgaria. 

(4)  Encouraging  othor  countries  to  review 
their  policies  with  respect  to  Bulgaria  In 
light  of  the  Bulgarian  Oovemmoit's  In- 
volvement In  narcotics  trafficking,  arms 
■muggllng.  and  terrorism. 

(5)  ReQuesUng  that  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  place  on  Its  agenda  the 
question  of  Bulgaria's  involvement  in  arms 
trafficking,  drug  smuggling,  and  terrorist 
acts. 

(6)  Submitting  a  request  to  the  Secretsry 
General  of  the  United  Nations  that  a  review 
conference  be  convened,  in  accordance  with 
the  1975  CustoiBs  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
national Transport  of  Ooods  under  Cover  of 
TIR  Camets.  in  order  to  determine  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  end  Bulgaria's 
abuses  of  that  convention  in  facilitating  the 
transportation  of  Illicit  narcotics,  arms,  and 
terrorists.  ^     ^     ^^ 

(c)  Not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shaU 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
review  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such 
report  shall  discuss  the  options  that  were 
considered,  the  reasons  why  each  option 
was  aivroved  or  disapproved,  and  the  ac- 
tions the  United  States  Government  is 
going  to  take  as  a  result  of  the  review.* 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S  J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  May  5, 
1986,  as  "National  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Week;"  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

KATioHAL  ooaxacnoMAL  omens  want 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  May  5, 
1985  as  "National  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Week."  My  colleague,  Mr.  Thax- 


has  introduced  identical  legislation 

in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Similar  legislation  was  Introduced  in 
1983,  received  33  cosponsors,  and  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  A  commemo- 
rative week  was  held  in  August  of  that 
year,  and  it  was  of  great  value  to  cor- 
rectional officers  around  the  country. 

Our  Nation's  correctional  officers 
work  under  highly  stressful  condi- 
tions, where  exposure  to  risky  or  dan- 
gerous situations  is  a  daily  part  of 
their  Jobe.  Presently,  these  officers  are 
responsible  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  over  600,000  inmates  in  the  country, 
and  are  also  Integral  to  the  protection 
of  surrounding  communities.  I  feel 
strongly  that  National  Correctional 
Officers  Week  can  enhance  the  image 
of  correctional  officers  and  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  legis- 
lation which  shows  our  support  and 
appreciation  for  these  dedicated  men 
and  women.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  HacBTl  was  added  as  a  coqwnsor 
of  &.  11,  a  blU  to  amend  the  Steel 
Import  Stabilization  Act 
a  Ti 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolx,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WAaiml  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  71,  a  blU  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  application  of  the  imputed  Inter- 
est and  Interest  accrual  rules, 
a  140 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  f  nnn  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  Ariun- 
sas  [Mr.  Pstob]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  140,  a  bOl  to  amend  the 
Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1984  to 
encourage  States  to  enact  child  protec- 
tion reforms  which  are  designed  to  im- 
prove l^al  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  sexual  child  abuse 


s.  aos 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fn»n  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollihgs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  209.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  tiUe  31.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  contracts  retaining 
private  counsel  to  furnish  collection 
services  in  the  case  of  Indebtedness 
owed  the  United  States, 
a  40S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wncsn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Bobxh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  408,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  program 
levels,  salary  and  expense  levels,  and 
authorizations  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  programs  for  fiscal 
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yean  1986.  1987.  and  1988.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  OB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwatkr, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixoit],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  STArroRD]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  425,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases. 

8.  4S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Waixop.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Snois]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
436.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  provide  for  more  protection  to 
electric  consumers. 

8.  «8T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Prxssler].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  467,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  President  to  award  pris- 
oner of  war  medals  in  appropriate 
cases. 

8.  4T» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DEirroN,  the 
name  of  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hklms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  479,  a  bill  to  prohibit  any  act  of 
violence  or  threat  of  violence  in  a 
labor  dispute  and  any  conspiracy  to  ac- 
complish such  act  or  ttireat  and  to 
impose  criminal  and  civil  penalties 
therefor. 

S.  4*0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  490,  a  bill  to  limit  the  employment 
by  government  contractors  of  certain 
former  government  personnel. 

8KIIATC  JOIirr  MKBOLUTIOII  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautdibdig]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  17, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through 
April  28,  1985.  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week." 

SKHATX  JOIltT  RXSOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolet.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  24,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1985  as  "National  Make-A-Wish 
Month." 

SKNATI  JOIIIT  RKBOLnnON  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holuhcs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Aivdrews],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Foro],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  28,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  September  8- 


14,    1985.   as   "National   Independent 
RetaU  Grocer  Week." 

8BIATI  JOIIIT  KBaOLUnOII  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buroick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BrasletI.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia lUx.  WiLBOHl.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  DrntENBERogR].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
Mxmci],  the  Senator  frmn  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochrah],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Merbmbaum].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dizoh]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  November  24 
tlirough  November  30.  1985.  as  "Na- 
Uonal  Family  Week." 

8BIIATI  jonrr  anoLUTioii  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattixglt. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkuvs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  May 
12,  1985.  to  June  16.  1985.  as  "Family 
Reunion  Month." 

aHIATS  JOIHT  RBSOLUTIOR  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bttroick].  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollinos]. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  \Mr.  SmoM]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LuGAR]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  35,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  21  through  April  27, 
1985,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

SEN  ATX  JOINT  WtSOLDTION  BO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  llAx. 
Metkenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  April  1,  1985.  through  AprU  7,  1985, 
as  "World  Health  Week."  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7,  1985.  as  "World  Health 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  UESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihan ,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  METZENBAUif],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staitoro]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  52,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  April  1985  as 
"National  School  Library  Month." 

8ENATB  JOINT  lUaOLimON  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dentom.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chatee].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
mxnici],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  53.  a  Joint  resolution 


to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  the  month  of  June  1985 
as  "Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  KBSOLVTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Mbtzehbaum].  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Craiistom]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  AprU  21.  1985.  through 
AprU  37.  1985.  as  "NaUonal  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLOTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nuhh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsxn],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick],  the  Senator 
from  BCinnesota  [Mr.  Durxmberoer], 
the  Senator  from  minois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mrs.  Hawkins]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
60,  a  biU  to  derignate  the  week  of  May 
12,  1985.  through  May  18.  1985.  as 
"Senior  Center  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MxTZENBAim]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  63.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  April  21.  1985,  through  April  27, 
1985.  as  "National  DES  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCUXEENT  XESOLUTTON  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattincly]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 14,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Josef  Mengele  should  be  brought  to 
Justice. 

SENATE  resolution  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  34,  a  res- 
olution condemning  the  government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics for  5  years  of  forced  and  op- 
pressive mUitary  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  the  face  of  popular  resist- 
ance to  Soviet  imperialism. 

SENATE  HXSOLimON  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  62.  a  res- 
olution to  oppose  cuts  in  education 
programs. 

AMENSMENT  NO.  10 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Levin,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  10  proposed  to  S.  457, 
a  bUl  to  authorize  the  President  to  fiu-- 
nish  assistance  to  aUeviate  the  human 


suffering  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT   RESOLU- 
TION     20— RELATING    TO    THE 
TAX  EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  VET-  , 
ERANS  DISABILITT  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi.  Mr.  Mitchell.  IiCr.  Stap- 
poro,  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Sassir) 
submitted  the  foUowing  concurrent 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

8.  Con.  Res.  30 
Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
as  part  of  iU  tax  reform  inlUaUve.  has  pro- 
posed to  tax  Veterans'  Administration  com- 
pensation paid  to  veterans  who  suffer  from 
aervioe-connected  disabilities: 

Wheteas  this  benefit  is  the  means 
tluoucb  which  a  grateful  Nation  seeks  to 
reoognlse  and  repay  the  sacrifices  made  and 
hardstiips  incurred  by  those  who  liave  suf- 
fered disabilities  In  the  line  of  dutr. 

Whereas  compensation  lieneflt  levels  liave 
been  provided  on  a  tax-exempt,  wage-re- 
placement scale,  baaed  on  the  average  eam- 
inc  impairment  caused  by  the  disability,  and 
disruption  of  this  relationship  by  taxing 
these  benefiU  would  Inevitably  lead  to  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  need  for  ralsinc  the  pay- 
ment levels,  which  could  consume  any  reve- 
nues raised  by  taxing  the  benefit:  and 

Whereas  the  Treasury  Department's  pro- 
poinl  to  tax  compensation  would  place  a 
higher  tax  burden  on  more  severely  disabled 
veterans  and  would  violate  the  policy  of 
compensating  veterans  with  greater  degrees 
of  disability  at  sufficiently  liigher  rates  to 
reflect  those  veterans'  disproportionately 
greater  needs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retdved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
Ttaentativei  concurring),  Ttiat  (1)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  tliat  i>aymenU  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  veterans  as 
compensation  for  service-connected  dlsabfl- 
ities  should  remain  exempt  from  Federal 
income  taxation,  and  (3)  the  President  Is 
urged  to  reject  any  proposal  to  tax  such 
payments  in  connection  with  any  tax 
reform  legislaUon  that  the  President  sub- 
miU  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Ht.  President,  this 
morning  the  House  and  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees  held  a  Joint 
hearing  to  receive  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  As  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Senate  committee.  I 
had  the  privUege  of  participating  in 
this  hearing  and  of  learning  of  the 
goals  of  this  fine  organization  as  they 
were  so  eloquently  and  effectively  pre- 
sented by  its  National  Commander, 
Chad  CoUey. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  bring  to  my  coUegues'  attention,  the 
portion  of  Commander  CoUey's  re- 
marks that  relate  to  a  proposal  about 
which  I  am  deeply  concerned— the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury's  proposal 
to  tax  compensation  paid  to  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans.  In  this 
connection.  Commander  CoUey  stated: 
[Mly  final  comments  will  focus  upon  a 
proposal  not  contained  in  the  VA  budget 
itself.  It  is  not  yet  even  before  the  Congress 
•  *  *  and  we  most  definitely  hope  to  keep  it 
that  way. 


The  Treasury  Department's  Tax  Simplifi- 
cation Plan  is  offtdally  titled.  "Tax  Reform 
For  Fairness.  Simplicity  and  Economic 
Orowth." 

I  haven't  reviewed  the  entire  Plan  and  I'm 
no  tax  expert  so  111  ocmoede  that.  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term.  It  may  represent 
reform  of  the  Tax  Code.  Also,  it  very  weU 
may  stimulate  economic  growtlL  And  it  may 
be  tluit  IRB  can  argue  that  it  is  simple— 111 
leave  that  to  the  experts. 

But.  Messrs.  Chairmen.  I  am  a  disabled 
veteran,  wounded  in  the  military  servioe  of 
my  country  .  .  .  and  on  behalf  of  all  such 
veterans  I  can  tell  you  empliaticaUy  that 
ttie  tff^^Mwn  of  VA  disability  compensation 
benefits  Is  certainly  not  f airt 

It  Is  nothing  more  than  a  "tiack  door"  ap- 
proach to  a  "means  test"  tar  the  program 
*  *  *  one  that— paradoxically— would  reduce 
benefits  In  direct  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  dlsal>ility.  The  greater  the  disability,  the 
greater  the  tax  liability. 

Ui.  President.  I  totaUy  agree  with 
Commander  CoUey. 

Thus,  as  I  announced  this  morning 
at  that  hearing  and  stated  in  a  floor 
statement  last  Friday— Congressional 
Record.  February  22.  daily  edition. 
S1786— I  am  submitting  today  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  payments 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
veterans  as  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabiUties  should  remain 
exempt  from  Federal  income  taxation 
and  urging  the  President  to  reject  any 
proposal  to  tax  such  payments  in  con- 
nection with  any  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion that  the  President  submits  to  the 
Congress.  Joining  with  me  as  cospon- 
sors Is  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi].  as  weU  as  my  feUow 
committee  members  from  BCidne  [Mr. 
Mitchell].  Vermont  [Mr.  Stapp(«o]. 
and  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser].  a  companion  res- 
olution is  lielng  introduced  today  by 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Attain  Commit- 
tee [Mr.  MONGOMERTl. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury's  propoaal  to  tax  veter- 
ans' service-connected  disability  bene- 
fits is.  as  I  stated  this  morning,  a  ridic- 
ulous one.  It  is  truly  an  idea  whose 
time  has  not  come  and  one  which 
would  produce  an  inequitable,  unjust, 
and  totaUy  unacceptable  result. 

As  I  noted  in  my  statement  last 
Friday.  I  have  communicated  my  con- 
cerns about  and  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal to  the  President  and  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treastuy.  James  A. 
Baker. 

But  I  also  beUeve.  as  do  those  who 
are  Joining  me  in  this  effort  today, 
that  it  is  time  to  put  the  entire  Con- 
gress on  the  record  on  this  issue  and 
to  make  clear  to  the  President  that 
this  is  not  an  acceptable  proposal— and 
that,  if  it  is  presented  to  us  as  part  of 
a  tax  reform  package,  it  wiU  be  sound- 
ly and  flatly  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  wiU  not  reiterate 
the  reasons  why  this  proposal  is  not 


acceptable.  The  text  of  the  resolution 
sets  forth  those  reaatms  quite  clearly.  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  in  the  Senate  to 
study  and  consider  it  caref  uUy  and  to 
Join  with  me  and  our  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  other  body  who  are  al- 
ready eosponsoring  this  measure.  We 
must  make  most  emphatically  clear 
that  this  proposal  is  one  whose  time 
wiU  never  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  opening  state- 
ment at  today's  hearing  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  foUowing  Uie 
text  of  the  resoluticm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows: 

Ornino  Sxatemxnt  or  Sbnatcm  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Ranking  Minoutt  Mmsts.  Cqm- 

KITIB  ON  VEZEBANS'  APPAIRS— I'SISLATTrX 

Rboohmenbations  op  thx  DrsAsiM)  Aioai- 
canVbtbrans 

I  am  ddlghted  to  Join  with  the  new  Clialr- 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee,  Senator 
Murkowski.  the  Chaitman  and  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  tiie  House  Committee, 
and  my  otlier  very  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  two  committees,  in  welcom- 
ing tite  Disabled  American  Veterans'  Na- 
tional Commander,  Cliad  Ciriley.  We  look 
forward  to  your  testimooy  setting  forth  this 
great  organisation's  goals  tor  1985. 

It  Is  alao  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  distin- 
guisbed  Califomians  who  are  here  this 
mominr  First  Junior  Vlce<;ommander  Ken 
MuBselmann.  Department  Commander  Paul 
Seneshen.  Department  Senior  Vice-Com- 
mander Olen  Halaey.  Department  Jtmior 
Vice-Commander  Don  PouUot,  Department 
Adjutant  Stu  Cody,  and  National  Service 
OffloerB  Bob  Jordan.  OJ.  Brooks,  and 
Johnny  Bums,  as  well  as  Darrell  Camp  and 
DkkCoagrlff. 

At  ttie  outset.  I  congratulate  Tmmwllat^ 
Past  Commander  Dennis  Joyner  on  his  out- 
standing work  last  year  as  the  top  spokes- 
man for  tbose  who  have  served  tbe  Nation 
80  well  and  at  such  great  personal  sacrifice. 
I  enjoyed  very  much  working  closely  with 
the  DAV  under  DemUs'  fine  leadership 
during  the  past  year  on  a  wide  variety  of 
issues  of  mutual  concern.  I  alao  want  to  take 
special  note  of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
ttie  staff  of  your  national  office,  whi^  is  of 
great  lielp  to  those  of  us  working  In  this 
field:  Dale  Adams.  Butch  Joekel.  Ron 
DiwdL  Art  Wilson.  Jesse  Brown.  Rk:k  Hefl- 
man.  Steve  Edmistan.  and  Dave  Oomian. 
I'm  also  dellgbted  that  OUver  Meadows  Is 
with  us  ttUs  mmning.  He  is  a  particularly 
good  friend  of  mine  and  a  valued  advisor. 

Commander  CoDey,  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  election  as  National  Commander  and 
your  decision  to  move  to  Washtngton  during 
your  tenure  as  National  Commander  in 
order  to  devote  yourself  fully  to  the  servioe 
of  disabled  veterans. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  for  our  Committees 
each  year  Is  to  evaluate  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  for  the  VA  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  make  our  recommen- 
dations  to  our  respective  Budget  Commit- 
tees. Ttiis  year,  that  task,  which  Is  always 
important,  tus  takm  on  even  greater  sig- 
nificanoe.  Decisions  made  in  the  context  of 
tills  year's  budget  will  likely  determine  the 
way  In  which  the  VA  meeU  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans for  years  to  come. 

My  primary  areas  of  ooncon  about  the 
VA's  fiscal  year  IMS  budget  are  as  foUows: 
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First,  it  appeara  clear  to  me  that  the  i»v>- 
poaal  to  coMoUdate  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Benefits  Regional  Offices  by  trans- 
ferrlnc  most  functimis  out  of  the  existing  M 
offices  into  3  large  centers  Is.  at  best,  a  half- 
baked  concept.  It  could  effectively  deprive 
of  basic  due  process  many  veterans  seeking 
oompensatlon.  pension,  OI  Bill,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  loan  guaranty,  or  other  bene- 
fiU  administered  by  DVB.  Also,  as  I  sUted 
In  a  Pebriuu7  8  letter  to  the  administrator, 

I  do  not  believe  that,  under  section  310(bX2) 
of  tlUe  38.  the  VA  can  Uwfully  take  any 
action  to  Implement  this  reorganisation 
during  fiscal  year  IMS  or  fiscal  year  19M. 
This  is  because  the  VA  has  not  yet  provided 
the  "detailed  plan  and  JustificaUon "  for  It 
that  the  law  requires  be  submitted  by  the 
time  the  President  submits  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  reorganisation 
is  to  be  Initiated. 

Second.  OMB  has  used  several  arbitrary 
devices  to  mask  some  very  significant  reduc- 
tions In  health-care  personnel  positions  and 
funding  for  them.  These  devices  Included 
not  using  In  the  current  fiscal  year  all  of  the 
FTEE  provided  by  the  Congress;  the  forced, 
arbitrary  reduction  In  the  niunbers  of  OS- 

II  to  OS- IS  slots;  and  the  one-percent  so- 
called  "productivity"  Increase.  At  the  heart 
of  these  actions  is  OMB's  air  to  Impose  arbi- 
trary reductions  in  the  nimibers  of  VA 
health-care  staff  providing  direct  health- 
care services  to  veteran-patients. 

Particularly  offensive  Is  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion being  proposed  in  the  number  of  staff 
positions  for  medical  programs  In  fiscal  year 
IMS  and  fiscal  year  1M6.  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  for  193,941  FTEE  under  the 
VA's  medical  care  account  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  Under  the  Administration's  budget, 
the  VA  now  proposes  to  use  2,W3  less  than 
were  provided  for.  This  ostensibly  voluntary 
DMAS  plan  to  use  less  staff  than  has  been 
provided  is  a  first  In  my  experience.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  It  is  a  plan  that  has 
been  secretly  imposed  by  OMB,  which  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  authorise  the  VA  to  hire  all 
the  staff  for  which  Congress  appropriated 
funding. 

For  fiscal  year  1986,  after  deducting  the 
staff  positions  for  new  activations,  the  VA's 
request  is  for  only  189,980.  That's  a  drop  of 
4,000  from  what  Congress  had  provided  for 
essentially  the  same  VA  health-care  pro- 
gram level  In  fiscal  year  198S.  Such  person- 
nel reductions  threaten  to  bleed  the  overall 
system  to  the  point  where  its  capacity  to 
provide  quality  health  care  for  eligible  vet- 
erans is  substantially  reduced. 

I  also  strongly  oppose  the  proposed, 
across-the-board  S-percent  reduction  in  fed- 
eral employees'  pay.  That  reduction  Is  not 
warranted  and  I  don't  believe  Congress  will 
inflict  it.  Thus,  in  my  opinion,  the  reduc- 
tions in  various  VA  accounts  attributable  to 
the  proposed  pay  cut  should  be  restored. 

Third,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  pro- 
posal for  a  means  test  to  restrict  eligibility 
for  certain  nonservlce-connected  disabled 
veterans— combined  with  .the  proposal  to 
eliminate  VA  health-care  eligibility  based 
on  being  over  age  65 — the  type  of  spend- 
down  means  test  being  proposed  could 
result  in  the  VA  turning  away  many  sick 
veterans  who  are  actually  unable  to  afford 
the  care  they  need  and  who  would  today  be 
cared  for.  In  addition,  this  means  test  could 
become  a  biueaucratic  nightmare  that 
would  ensnarl  sick  and  disabled  veterans  in 
an  overly  complicated  procedure  superim- 
posed on  the  admissions  process.  It  also 
threatens  to  consume  massive  amounts  of 
VA  personnel  time  that  would  be  far  better 


spent  tn  providing  care.  I'm  mystified  that 
an  administration  that  says  its  goal  is  to  cut 
federal  paperwork  is  here  proposing  to  spin 
a  web  of  red-tape  around  thousands  of  sick 
veterans. 

Finally,  the  proposal  to  Increase  from  one 
to  five  percent  the  VA  loan  guaranty  user 
fee  appears  to  have  the  potential  for  negat- 
ing the  value  of  the  loan  guaranty  program 
for  vast  numbers  of  veterans  and  making  it 
Impassible  for  them  to  acquire  homes. 
Among  veterans  of  wartime  service,  the 
burden  of  the  higher  fee  would  fall  dispro- 
portionately heavily  on  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans who  are  likely  to  be  in  the  market  for 
their  first  homes  and  l>e  most  in  need  of  the 
assistance  that  the  guaranty  provides. 

Although  I  will  help  pursue  reasonable 
measures  to  shore  up  the  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund.  I  cannot  support  the  fee-In- 
crease proposed  by  the  Administration. 

These  and  numerous  other  aspects  of  the 
administration's  budget  must  be  a  malor 
cause  for  concern— especially  In  terms  of  the 
Implications  beyond  fiscal  1968. 

As  I  look  to  the  future,  I  find  that  the  var- 
ious elements  of  the  annual  pull-and-tug  of 
the  budget  process  on  the  VA  health-care 
system  is  becoming  unduly  disruptive  and 
antithetical  to  any  attempt  to  develop  and 
implement  sound  health-care  strategies  for 
the  future.  The  current  budget  proposal  for 
DIf&S  is  Just  the  Utest  manifestation  of 
this  Incapacity  to  look  beyond  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  to  plan  for  the  future.  We 
need  to  try  to  find  a  better  way  to  do  the 
job.  The  time  ta  now  ripe  for  a  consensus 
among  all  the  major  parties  that  would  lead 
to  stability  and  a  far  more  effective  use  of 
available  resources  for  the  VA  health-care 
system. 

In  that  regard.  Commander  Colley,  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  very  thought- 
ful prepared  testimony  this  morning.  Tou 
have  concentrated  on  the  big  plctiire  very 
effectively,  very  realistically,  and  very  help- 
fully. I  agree  with  your  thesis  and  your 
focus. 

One  final  point  about  an  issue  not  Includ- 
ed in  the  budget  but  which  has  been  much 
talked  about  In  recent  weeks— the  Treasury 
Department's  ridiculous  proposal,  in  its  tax 
reform  package,  to  tax  VA  compensation 
payments.  This  is  truly  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  not  come— and  will  not  ever  come  if  I 
have  anything  to  say  about  it.  Like  8(mny 
Montgomery  and  others,  I  have  already 
written  the  President  and  I've  also  written 
to  new  Treasury  Secretary  Baker,  setting 
forth  my  strong  opposition  to  this  proposal. 

Also,  I  want  to  announce  that  this  after- 
noon I  will  be  introducing  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  tax  exemption  for  compensation 
should  not  be  altered.  At  this  time,  I'd  like 
to  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Committee  to  Join  with  me  in  introducing 
this  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached 
to  my  prepared  opening  statement. 

I  am  delighted  that  Sonny  Montgomery 
will  be  introducing  a  companion  resolution 
this  afternoon. 

I  hope  that  both  Houses  will  quickly 
adopt  this  resoluton  and  thus  make  clear  to 
the  President  that  it  would  be  futile  to  in- 
clude a  tax  on  disability  compensation  in 
any  tax  reform  proposal  he  submits  to  the 
Congress. 

In  closing.  I  again  welcome  you  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  to  protect  and 
Improve  the  benefits  and  services  our 
Nation  has  provided  to  those  who  have 
given  so  much. 


Mr.  MURKOW8KI.  Mr.  Pregldent,  I 
rise  In  strong  gupport  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  20.  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  payments  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  veterans  as 
compensation  for  servloe-connected 
disabilities  should  remain  exempt 
from  Federal  income  taxation. 

This  resolution  has  come  about  In 
response  to  a  possible  Treasury  De- 
partment prc^wsal.  which  has  been 
discussed  that  would  place  a  higher 
tax  burden  on  severely  disabled  veter- 
ans by  providing  that  this  longstand- 
ing exemption  be  deleted  as  part  of  a 
tax  simplification  proposaL 

Yesterday.  I  wrote  Treasury  Secre- 
tary James  Baker  to  share  with  him 
my  deep  concern  regarding  this  issue. 
In  my  letter  to  him,  I  stated  that  al- 
though I  am  strongly  dedicated  to 
worldng  with  the  administration  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  I  Question 
the  wisdom  of  this  idea  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  compensation  benefits 
have  always  been  paid  to  servloe-con- 
nected disabled  veterans,  without 
regard  to  income  level,  to  replace  aver- 
age lost  earning  capacity  caused  by 
disability.  Second,  the  disability  com- 
pensation rates  are  based  on  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  this  benefit.  Thus, 
taxation  of  compensation  benefits 
would  reduce  the  net  compensation 
benefits  veterans  receive  and  would  re- 
quire a  revision  of  the  entire  compen- 
sation rate  structtuv  to  offset  the  tax 
effect.  This  may  ultimately  cost  the 
Veterans'  Administration  much  more 
in  the  long  run  than  any  revenue  in- 
crement received  by  the  Treasury  in 
tax  receipts.  I  question  whether  taxing 
compensation  benefits  would  achieve 
tax  simplification.  Third,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  explore  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly whether  this  proposal  would 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  and  if  so, 
would  the  economic  benefit  derived 
from  this  sweeping  policy  change  be 
sufficient  to  Justify  the  impact  this 
proposal  would  have  upon  the  lives  of 
our  Nation's  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans. 

This  so-called  proposal  has  not  been 
endorsed  by  either  the  President  or 
his  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Jim  Baker.  In  my  view,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely poor  idea  and  I  believe  that 
the  President  would  agree  with  my  po- 
sition. The  surge  of  emotion  which  has 
arisen  in  opposition  to  the  mere  idea 
of  such  a  proposal  warrants  the  intro- 
duction of  this  resolution  to  indicate 
strongly  to  our  Nation's  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  in  favor  of  such  an  idea— if 
it  ever  were  to  be  proposed. 

I  believe  the  concern  about  such  a 
proposal  arose  in  response  to  some 
ideas  which  were  circulated  within  the 
Treasury  Department  for  possible  in- 
clusion in  an  administration  so-called 
tax  simplification  plan. 
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I  do  want  to  reemphasize  that  no 
formal  proposal  to  change  the  tax 
plan  is  forthcoming.  I  believe  that 
when  it  does  come,  it  will  not  include  a 
chs^e  in  the  current  exemption  from 
Federal  income  taxation  for  those  vet- 
erans who  receive  disability  compensa- 
tion. That  is  how  it  should  be. 

tax.  President.  I  salute  Senator 
Cbavstoh  for  his  Introduction  of  this 
resolution  at  this  time,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  cosponsor  along  with  a  munber 
of  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  as  we  Join  together 
to  underscore  our  support  for  beneflts 
to  those  veterans  whose  sacrifices  in 
the  line  of  duty  are  beyond  all  others. 


on  the  International  Tranmort  of  Goods 
imder  Cover  of  TIR  Camets.  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  convene 
a  review  conference  to  determine  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  end  Bulgaria's  abuses  of 
that  Convention  In  fsctUtating  the  tranmor- 
tatlon  of  illicit  narcotics,  aims,  and  terror- 
ists; and 

(3)  the  President  should  encourage  other 
oontraeUng  parties  to  the  TIR  Convention 
to  concur  in  this  request  and  to  otherwise 
use  the  procedures  provided  In  the  Conven- 
tion to  end  Bulgvla's  abuses  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 


UMI 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 21— RELATING  TO  BUL- 
GARIA'S  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE 
TRANSPORTA'nON  OF  ILLEGAL 
GOODS 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscBwiTZ.  Mr.  Hbjis.  Mr.  East,  and 
Mr.  Abohor)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  Con.  Rn.  31 

Whereas  the  197S  Customs  Convention  on 
the  International  Transport  of  Goods  under 
Cover  of  TIR  CameU  U  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  international  transport  of  goods  by 
exempting  sealed  vehicles  from  customs  in- 
spections; 

Whereas  United  SUtes  Government  offi- 
cials have  testified  before  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Bulgaria  has  established  a 
policy  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  traf- 
flcking  In  illicit  narcotics  through  its  official 
tmportrexport  agency.  KUTTEX.  and  the 
Government  of  Bulgaria  has  used  the  TIR 
Convention  in  carrying  out  this  policy; 

Whereas  those  officials  also  testified  that 
KlN'l'lim  has  assisted  the  Illicit  flow  of 
aims  and  ammunition  to  insurgent  groups; 

Whereas  it  Is  clear  that  the  Government 
of  Bulgaria  has  repeatedly  abused  the  TIR 
Convention  in  order  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  ilUdt  narcotics,  arms,  and  ter- 
rorists;   

Whereas  the  TIR  Convention  provides 
that  any  contracting  party  may,  by  notifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  request  that  a  conference  be  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Con- 
vention, and  further  provides  that  a  review 
conference  shall  be  convened  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  If  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  contracting  parties  notify  him  of  their 
concurrence  with  the  request; 

Whereas  the  TIR  Convention  also  allows 
countries  to  take  certain  steps  In  order  to 
prevent  abuses,  including  examination  of  ve- 
hicles by  customs  officials  when  irregularity 
Is  suspected  and  in  other  exceptional  cases; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes,  and  other 
contracting  parties  to  the  TIR  Convention, 
should  not  allow  the  Convention  to  be  used 
to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics, arms,  and  terrorists:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Reaolved  by  the  SenaU  of  the  United 
State*  (the  Houae  of  Repmentative*  concur- 
ring).  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that-  _    , 

(1)  the  United  States  should  request.  In 
accordance  with  the  Customs  Convention 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


AFRICAN  EMERGENCY  FAMINE 
AND  DROUGHT  RELIEF 


MELCHER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  11 
Mr.  liCELCHER  (for  himself.  BIr.  Ak- 
DRSWS.  Mr.  ExoH.  Mr.  Gbasslkt.  and 
Mr.  Pbbsslcr)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  10  proposed 
by  BCr.  ZoanrsKT  (and  others)  to  the 
biU  (S.  457)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  to  alleviate 
human  suffering  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

TITLE  n— EMERGENCY  FARM  CREDIT 
ASSISTANCE 

SHOKTTTTLB 

Ssc.  301.  This  tiUe  may  be  dted  ss  the 
"Emergency  Farm  Credit  Assistance  Act  of 
198S". 

nHDmOS  AMD  PSCLAMATIOir  OF  FOUCT 

Sic.  303.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  most  basic 
Industry,  and  its  associated  production, 
processing,  and  marketing  sectors,  together, 
provide  more  Jobs  than  any  other  single  in- 
dustry; 

(3)  United  States  agriculture  is  the  world's 
most  productive  snd  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter 

(3)  United  States  agricultural  producers 
are  the  basic  element  in  the  food  and  fiber 
system  and  their  ability  to  make  a  profit 
and  meet  their  financial  obligations  Is  criti- 
cal to  their  remaining  in  business: 

(4)  technological  developmente  have 
greatly  increased  the  capital  requlremente 
of  agricultural  production; 

(5)  agricultural-related  debt  has  risen 
fitxn  approximately  $80,000,000,000  in  1970 
to  approximately  $318,000,000,000  in  1984; 

(6)  a  general  decline  in  the  financial  con- 
dition of  producers,  as  evidenced  by  in- 
creases in  the  average  defot-to-aaset  ratio 
and  debt-to-equity  ratio,  threatens  the  abili- 
ty of  many  producers  to  obtain  the  credit 
needed  to  continue  their  operations; 

(7)  it  is  essential  that  producers  be  able  to 
obtain  adequate  credit  at  Interest  rates  con- 
ducive to  debt  servicing  and  profit  making; 
and  _.    . 

(8)  the  foimdation  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural system  will  be  adversely  affected  if 
producers  are  unable  to  obtain  a  return  on 
their  investment  that  enables  them  to  serv- 
ice their  debt  and  continue  their  operations. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  assist  United  States  agricul- 
tural producers  in  obtaining  adequate  credit 
at  interest  rates  conducive  to  debt  servicing 
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and  profit  wt»fciny  so  as   to  ensure   the 

Nation    of   an   adequate   and   dependable 

supply   of   food   and   fiber   at   reasonable 

l»1oes. 

ntnovnmnB  nr  the  raocasnc  or  srrucs- 

TlOaS  rOI  TtkEMMMM  BOMS  AOKIinnBATIOa 

voun 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  posistently  low  farm  income  (due  in 
part  to  weak  export  demand),  high  Interest 
rates,  and  declining  farmland  values  have 
created  severe  flnandal  stress  for  many 
fanners. 

(3)  many  fl'»-»~-t«iiy-«» »■■■■■'<  farmers  have 
turned  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion for  sittTt""**  (including  insured  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  deferral  of  loan  payments, 
and  restructuring  of  debt)  in  coping  with 
their  credlt-rdated  proUems;  and 

(3)  it  is  fstmttfi'  for  the  national  welfare 
that  farmers'  requests  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  assistance  be  processed 
as  expedltioudy  as  possOde.  tsperially  in 
light  of  the  need  of  many  farmers  to  resolve 
their  credit  problems  in  a  timely  manner  to 
be  able  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  198S 
crops. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  im- 
mediately take  steps— using  authorities  of 
law  provided  to  the  Secretary,  including  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
employment  procedures  used  in  connection 
with  the  emergency  disaster  loan  program- 
to  make  personnel  and  other  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  available  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Fsrmeis  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  process  applications  from  farmers 
for  assistanoe  expeditiously  and  in  a  timdy 
manner  with  respect  to  farm  operatioas  re- 
lating to  the  planting  and  culttvation  of  the 
1988  crops.  In  this  connectian.  the  Farmers 
Home  AdminisU«tion  sliall  assign  persmnel 
to  work  overtime.  Including  weekends  and 
ni^ts.  to  process  loans  and  loan  i^ipllcar 
tloos  where  necessary  to  meet  the  process- 
ing time  schedules  set  by  Congress  or  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  hire  additional  temporary  em- 
Idoyees  (in  addition  to  those  authorised  to 
be  hired  on  February  19, 1988)  to  meet  proc- 
eastaig  schedules,  and  shall  assign  such  tem- 
porary employees  to  States  (other  than 
those  receiving  temporary  employees  under 
the  FWiruary  19,  1988,  authorisation)  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  unproc- 
essed applications  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Utle. 

OOOPSaATIVB  DraSKXST  BUT-OOWll  FaOGESM 

Sic  304.  Effective  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  September  30, 1986,  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  oxl  thereof  a  new 
secticm  380  as  follows: 

"COOPBATIVK  Ulliaiai  lUT-DOWW  PaOGSAM 

"Sic.  350.  (a)  To  assist  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers whose  debts  are  restructured  by  com- 
mercial or  cooperative  lenders,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  program  to  reduce,  for 
one  or  more  years,  the  commercial  or  coop- 
erative interest  rate  that  a  borrower  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  pay. 

"(b)  Lenders  sgreelng  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est rate  they  would  otherwise  charge  bor- 
rowers would  be  eligible  to  receive  Interest 
reduction  payments  from  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  sudi  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  To  receive  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments from  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion, lenders  must  agree  to  reduce  the  bor- 
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rower's  intereit  rate  by  an  amount  that  it 
equal  to,  and  in  addition  to.  such  interest  re- 
duction payments. 

"(d)  The  Acricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  309  of  this 
Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  imple- 
mentinc  this  section. 

"<e)  The  total  amount  of  funds  used  by 
the  Secretary  in  making  payments  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  tlOO.000.000.". 

AODtnOHAL  UMUf  QUAIAirra  AUTROKITT 

Sk.  aos.  SecUon  346  of  the  ConsoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (f>  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  amounts  hereto- 
fore authorised  by  law  for  loan  guarantees 
under  this  Act  in  fiscal  year  IMU,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  be  guaranteed 
under  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  $1,850,000,000  for  loans  under  the 
debt  adjustment  program  for  guaranteed 
operating  and  farm  ownership  loans  estab- 
lished under  section  339  of  this  title  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  1984.  as  revised  and  including  the 
changes  set  out  in  the  Emergency  Farm 
Credit  Assistance  Act  of  1985.  in  1985.". 
rwRA  DDT  Asjummrr  raoaiAic  spkial  sit- 
AsiDKS  or  ncRA  umasiKUHUS 

Sk.  206.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  349 
as  follows: 

"Sk.  349.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)  In  implementing  the  debt  adjustment 
program  for  guaranteed  operating  and  farm 
ownership  loans  established  under  section 
339  of  this  Utle  on  October  19.  1984.  as  re- 
vised, the  Secretary— 

"(1)  shall  provide  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  a  cash  flow  for  a  borrower's 
operation  that  shows  that  anticipated  cash 
inflows  for  a  borrower's  operation  that 
shows  that  anticipated  cash  inflows  during 
a  year  are  100  per  centum  of  the  year's  an- 
ticipated cash  outflows  will  be  considered  a 
positive  cash  flow;  and 

"(3)  shall  make  guarantees  available  for 
up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest Indebtedness  on  each  loan  guaranteed 
under  the  program. 

"(b)  In  implementing  the  program  for  spe- 
cial set-asldes  of  a  portion  of  the  indebted- 
ness under  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farmer  program  loans  established  under  sec- 
tion 339  of  this  title  on  October  19,  1984. 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  if  a  farm  and 
home  plan  for  the  typical  year  shows  a  bal- 
ance available  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  all  the  year's  debts 
due,  including  tax  liability,  the  borrower 
will  be  considered  to  have  a  positive  cash- 
flow projection.  However,  individual  borrow- 
ers may  elect  to  base  their  applications  for 
ssslstance  on  a  cash-flow  protection  of  110 
percent." 

LOAHS  MADI  TO  rABllXIU  AHD  RAXCHOU 

Sxc.  307.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  high  agricultural  production  costs,  low 
prices  for  some  commodities,  and  declining 
farmland  values  have  combined  to  greatly 
reduce  the  Income  of  many  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  to  subject  these  producers, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  to  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  and.  In  may  cases,  to  tempo- 
rarily impair  the  ability  of  such  producers 
to  meet  loan  repayment  schedules  in  a 
timely  fashion; 

(3)  a  policy  of  adverse  classification  of  ag- 
ricultural loans— that  is.  designating  such 
loans  as  problem  loans— by  Federal  bank  ex- 


aminers under  these  circumstances  could 
trigger  a  wave  of  farm  foreclosures  and  simi- 
lar actions  that  would  depress  land  values 
and  the  value  of  agricultural  facilities  and 
equipment:  and 

(3)  liquidations  of  agricultural  assets  on  a 
broad  scale  would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  farmers  and  the  hanking  industry,  and 
on  rural  United  States  in  general. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  to  guard  against  improper  and  un- 
timely liquidations  of  agricultural  assets, 
the  Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  shall 
ensure  that  examiners,  in  carrying  out  their 
duties,  exercise  caution  and  restraint  In 
making  adverse  classifications  with  respect 
to  agricultural  loans.  Examiners  shall  give 
due  consideration  noi  only  to  the  current 
cash-flow  of  agricultural  borrowers  under  fi- 
nancial stress,  but  also  to  factors  such  as 
loan  collateral  and  ultimate  repayment  abil- 
ity. Further,  regulatory  agencies  shall  con- 
tinue this  policy  for  so  long  as  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  economy  and  the  effects 
of  natural  disasters  temporarily  impair  the 
ability  of  agricultral  borrowers  to  meet 
scheduled  loan  repayments. 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  (Currency,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tions they  have  taken  to  implement  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Federal  and  State  financial  regulatory 
agencies  shaU  ensure  that  examiners,  in  car- 
rying out  their  duties,  refrain  from  making 
advene  classifications  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural loans  that  are  restructured  under 
the  debt  adjustment  program  established 
under  section  339  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  on  October  19. 
1984.  as  revised  and  including  the  changes 
set  out  in  this  title. 

raoTBcnoN  or  rARM  cuorr  sTsmt 

BOailOWKa  CATITAL 

Sk.  303.  (a)  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  the 
need  for  establishment  of  a  fund  to  be  used 
to  Insure  System  institutions  against  losses 
on  loans  or  for  any  other  purpose  that 
would  assist  In  stabilizing  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Fatm  Credit  System  and  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  twrrower  capital. 
In  conducting  the  study,  the  Fsrm  Credit 
Administration  shall  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  using  the  revolving  funds  provided  for 
in  section  4.1  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  startup  capital  for  any  Insurance 
fund  and  estimate  the  amount  and  level  of 
futtire  assessments  for  System  institutions 
that  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  long- 
term  liquidity  of  such  an  Insurance  fund. 

(b)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
submit  a  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  study  required  by  this  section  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title. 

SMALL  BUSnfBS  ADMnnSTaATION  DDT 

ASjusTMXin' raooxAM 

Sac.  209.  For  the  purpose  of  sssistlng  fi- 
nancially-stressed farmers  and  ranchers,  it 
Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
existing  law— the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration should  establish  a  debt  adjustment 
program  comparable  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's  debt  adjustment  program 


established  under  section  339  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
on  October  19.  1984,  as  revised  and  Includ- 
ing the  changes  set  out  in  this  title. 

aaOULATIONS 

Sk.  210.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  Issue  or  amend  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  sections  203,  204.  and 
308  of  this  title  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
comurm  oh  small  susnms 
Mr.  WEIC'KKR.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  2  additional  days  of  hearings  on 
S.  408.  a  bill  to  authorize  funding  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1988.  The 
hearings  wiU  be  held  on  February  28. 
1985  and  March  7.  1985.  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  room  428A  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Mike 
Haynes.  chief  coiuisel  of  the  commit- 
tee, at  224-8487. 

SUBOOMMnm  on  BMPLOTMBIT  AMD 
PRODUCTIVXTI 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  <hi  Emplosrment  and 
Productivity  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
graduate  medical  education  on 
Monday.  March  25,  1985.  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  430  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearing  will  be  to  discuss  my  proposal 
to  reform  the  current  system  of  gradu- 
ate medical  education  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  January  31.  1985.  Coif- 
GRI88IOHAL  RgcoM)  On  page  1592. 

It  is  my  intention  to  develop  this 
proposal  into  specific  legislation  based 
on  the  testimony  received  at  the  hear- 
ing. Individuals  and  organizations 
wishing  to  testify  should  submit  a 
written  request  to  Senator  Dam 
Qt7Anx.  chapman.  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Productivity,  room 
428  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC  20510  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mary  McOrane. 

For  further  information  about  the 
hearing,  please  contact  Mary 
McOrane  at  202-224-6306. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DEVELOPING  CHARACTER: 
TRANSMITTING  PRINCIPLES 

THX  WAT  THE  AMXXICAM  SCHOOL  STSTXM  CAM 
rOSTXa  MOKAL  AMD  ETHICAL  CRAKACTm  Dl 
OUK  STDDKMTS 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Thsjiksglving  Day,  27  eminent 
educators,  social  scientists,  public  offi- 
cials, and  psychologists  Issued  a  report 
on  the  state  of  American  education  en- 
titled. "Developing  Character  Trans- 
mitting Principles."  This  Thanksgiv- 


ing Day  statement  addressed  a  very 
important  matter,  indeed:  the  way  the 
American  school  system  can  foster 
moral  and  ethical  character  in  our  stu- 
dents. 

In  Its  Introduction,  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing statement  declares.  "What  chil- 
dren become  is  largely  the  result  of 
what  adults  expect— and  the  examples 
they  set."  The  Thanksgiving  state- 
ment asks  why  those  expectations  are 
not  greater,  or  such  examples  clearer, 
and  offers  several  proposals  to  correct 
a  deteriorating  situation  in  our  Na- 
tion's classrooms  described  by  the  sig- 
natories. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Wynne,  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago,  edited  the  report,  which 
includes  cunong  its  signatories  James 
Q.  Wilson  and  Nathan  Glazer  of  Har- 
vard University.  The  conclusions  and 
recommendations  are  of  Interest  to  aU 
who  are  concerned  about  education 
and  American  youth.  I  commend  the 
Thanksgiving  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd. 

DsvKLonMG  Chaxactix:  Teamsmittimc 
Kmowlxdok 

sustaimimg  the  momxmtum  roR  RxroRM  m 

AMXXICAM  KD0CATIOM 

We.  the  authors  of  this  Thanksgiving  Day 
Statement,  are  an  ad  hoc  group  of  twenty- 
seven  scholars,  educators,  and  policymakers. 
We  assembled  on  our  own  initiative  and  de- 
veloped this  SUtement  because  we  fear  our 
education  system  is  not  properly  insuring 
the  continuity  of  our  country.  We  chose  this 
occasion  for  our  Statement  because  there  is 
an  important  connection  between  the  his- 
toric values  of  our  coimtry  and  what  our 
schools  are  doing— or  failing  to  do. 

Readers  are  familiar  with  numerous  re- 
ports and  sUtements  which  Itemise  the  defi- 
ciencies of  our  education  institutions  and 
recommend  corrective  measures.  We  gener- 
ally sympathize  with  the  themes  of  these 
reports.  We  especially  laud  the  warning  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  that  we  are  threatened  by  a 
"rising  tide  of  mediocrity."  But,  despite 
their  diverse  recommendations,  the  reports 
have  bypassed  the  critical  issue  of  youth 
character.  When  the  issue  has  been  ad- 
dressed, the  reports  have  failed  to  offer  con- 
crete, practical  measures,  applicable  at  all 
educational  levels,  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems we  identify. 

AM  Kxxconvx  summary:  why  is  this 

STATKMKMT  UMIQUK? 

The  general  silence,  or  timidity,  about  the 
topic  of  youth  character  is  especially  incon- 
gruous at  this  time.  Our  national  rates  of 
youth  death  by  suicide  and  homicide  and 
levels  of  adolescent  out-of-wedlock  births, 
are  at,  or  near,  the  highest  points  in  Ameri- 
can history— since  1607.  (When  we  caU  such 
statistics  "rates."  we  mean  they  allow  for 
changes  in  population  size,  or  the  compara- 
tive proportions  of  youths  and  adults.) 
Other  data  about  youth  disorder  are  equally 
distressing. 

Our  Statement  analyzes  the  critical  chal- 
lenge impUclt  in  such  statisUcs.  The  analy- 
sis recommends  specific  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  deal  with  the  existing  deficiencies 
in  our  schools'  character  policies.  Many 
schools  are  now  using  some  of  the  measures 


we  recommend,  but  the  measures  have  not 
become  a  matter  of  popular  concern.  Our 
proponl  bypasses  a  number  of  controversial 
and  problematic  topics  such  as  values  educa- 
tion, sex  education,  and  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  facilitating  school 
prayer.  We  l>elieve  other  constructive  steps 
can  be  taken  which  are  more  effective  and 
less  divisive. 

In  addition  to  its  concern  with  youth 
character  our  Statement  is  directed  toward 
a  number  of  other  important  education 
topics  and  offers  significant,  often  original, 
proposals  for  Improvement.  In  the  area  of 
academic  standards  we  urge  that  schools  in- 
tensify their  efforts  to  move  pupils  toward 
higher  levels  of  learning.  We  make  recom- 
mendations about  promotion  poUdes,  revi- 
sions in  pupil  grading  policies,  the  role  of 
ediMation  research  in  curriculum  decisions, 
and  the  essential  part  parents  should— and 
must— play  in  assisting  pupils'  progress.  We 
emphasize  that  the  major  cause  for  the  no- 
torious reading  score  decline  has  been  the 
notable  slackening  in  performance  by  pre- 
sumably more  able  pupils.  We  propose  that 
minitmim  competency  tests  not  be  used  to 
excuse  these  pupils  from  learning  demands, 
and  we  suggest  the  prudent  application  of 
pupil  grouping  by  ability  to  assist  better-tar- 
geted instruction.  The  development  of  dif- 
ferentiated high  school  degrees  such  as  the 
New  York  State  Regente  exam— is  urged  as 
another  means  of  alleviating  this  vexing 
problem. 

Our  presentation  on  the  state  of  teaching 
contains  many  trenchant  and  comprehen- 
sive recommendations.  We  caU  for  a  general 
increase  in  rigor  In  the  curriculum  and  the 
adoption  (or  maintenance)  of  a  core  curricu- 
lum for  all  students.  We  recognize  that 
there  are  Inevitable  differences  in  student 
Interests  and  ability,  especially  at  the  high 
school  level  and  that  divergent  academic 
programs  are  needed  to  allow  for  the  ex- 
presslrai  of  human  difference.  Our  remarks 
include  some  critical  observations  about  the 
textbooks  provided  to  studenU  and  suggest 
steps  for  improv«nent.  The  matter  of 
parent  (and  pupU)  choice  among  schools— 
and  the  value  of  such  choice  as  a  means  of 
monitoring  school  performance— is  also  a 
focus  of  our  attention.  That  discussion  con- 
cludes with  a  variety  of  suggestions  for 
making  parent  choice  more  productive,  and 
we  give  recommendaticms  for  various  vouch- 
er and  tax  subsidy  plans. 

We  level  the  serious  charge  of  "inbreed- 
ing" against  our  current  education  adminis- 
trators and  researchers.  The  word  is  not 
synonymous  with  incompetence,  but  it  does 
indicate  a  serious  defect.  And  we  offer  solu- 
tions for  that  problem.  The  discussion  about 
inbreeding  also  includes  remaiks  about  the 
present  state  of  education  research  and  how 
it  may  be  improved. 

Our  educational  concerns  do  not  stop  with 
high  school.  There  are  many  serious  defi- 
ciencies afflicting  undergraduate  schools. 
The  defecto  relate  to  both  academic  and 
character  priorities.  As  one  corrective,  we 
call  for  the  creation  of  a  PresidenUally  ap- 
pointed Conunission  on  Undergraduate  Edu- 
cation. It  is  noteworthy  that  a  comparative- 
ly "academic"  group  such  as  ours  utters  a 
plea  of  this  nature. 

Finally,  the  apparently  esoteric  topic  of 
schools  publicly  distributing  acctirate  Infor- 
mation about  their  performance  is.  to  us.  a 
matter  of  Importance.  Too  often,  our 
schools,  school  districts,  and  states  supply 
the  public  and  media  with  inadequate,  mis- 
leading, or  inaccurate  Information— or  no  in- 
formation at  all.  Our  discussions  on  school 
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information  provide  a  number  of  simple, 
clear  criteriar-which  can  be  applied  by  par- 
ents and  policymakers— for  evaluating  such 
information.  In  conclusion,  the  discussion 
suggests  policy  changes  which  can  increase 
the  flow  and  quality  of  this  information. 

The  Statement's  concluding  remarks  are 
accompanied  by  a  simple  chart,  which  iden- 
tifies the  institutions  and  groups  responsi- 
ble for  carrying  out  the  numerous  improve- 
ments we  propose. 

OUR  ASSUMPTIOMS 

Our  Thanksgiving  Statement  is  addressed 
to  aU  Americans.  Its  emphasis  is  national— 
but  not  primarily  federal  We  are  issuing  it 
during  that  brief  period  of  introspection, 
imagination,  rethinking,  and  analysis  that 
characteristically  follows  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. It  is  aimed  to  affect  the  opinions  of 
citizens  and  the  policies  of  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions. 

Another  Incentive  for  the  Statement 
should  be  directly  remarked:  after  long 
years  of  decline,  it  seems  our  schools  are 
showing  some  signs  of  improvement.  The 
annual  reports  of  pupil  SAT  scores  have 
shown  two  years  of  modest  increase,  after 
seventeen  years  of  decline.  We  are  pleased 
at  such  progress.  But  we  also  fear  the 
public— at  the  behest  of  some  educators- 
may  declare  "the  war  is  over  and  won.  and 
we  can  all  go  home!"  But  it  took  long  years 
to  get  Into  our  current  distressing  situa- 
tion—in both  the  areas  of  academic  stand- 
ards and  pupil  character.  Adequate  correc- 
tion of  this  serious  decline  will  take  an 
equally  significant  amount  of  time  and 
great  persistence.  Reform  is  stiU  a  tender 
plant  which  requires  deliberate  nurture. 

Our  final  assumptions  are  as  follows:  what 
children  become  is  largely  the  result  of 
what  adults  expect— and  the  examples  they 
set.  A  proper  education  transmits  not  only 
cognitive  skills  and  knowledge  but  also 
sound  character  aztd  values.  National  leader- 
ship can  be  a  constructive  force  in  educa- 
tional reform,  but  it  must  address  noany 
more  issues  than  those  associated  with  the 
limited  role  of  the  federal  government.  A 
decentralized  education  system  looks  messy 
and  confusing.  However,  it  is  well  suited  to 
the  needs  and  traditions  of  the  United 
States.  Decentralization  is  parUcuarly  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  of  ferment.  Its  flexi- 
bility enables  us  to  try  new  approaches  to 
the  solution  of  widespread  and  persistent 
problems.  The  donographic  statistica  show 
that  Americans  will  have  diminishing  pro- 
portions of  young  people,  as  compared  with 
our  older  population.  And  more  of  these 
youngsters  will  come  from  disadvantaged 
families,  which  require  greater  education 
support.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
vital  for  our  social  continuity  that  we  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  education  systema 

We  understand  that  educational  institu- 
tions (like  others)  cannot  function  satisfac- 
torily without  money.  Still,  we  insist  that 
significant  improvonents  are  often  feasible 
without  additional  g)ending.  Furthermore, 
we  do  not  believe  that  miserliness  in  tax 
payers  is  the  principal  cause  of  any  school 
underfunding  which  may  exist.  Rather  we 
believe  the  cause  to  be  the  relatively  low 
credibility  which  education  has  acquired  in 
the  recent  past.  Our  rtlagnosis  leads  to  a 
simple  prescription:  the  acceptance  of  pro- 
posals for  reform  and  correction  will  estab- 
lish a  climate  for  Increased  funding.  If  the 
public  is  convinced  that  schools  have 
shaken  off  their  distressing  lethargy,  money 
will  flow  if  needed. 
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Our  TbankKivliic  HoUdky  commemontM 
the  oourace  and  detenninatton  of  America's 
earlleat  European  aetUers.  Throusli  the  paa- 
aace  of  time.  It  ha*  evolved  Into  a  national 
occasion  for  all  of  us  to  recognise  our 
unique  benefits  and  to  celebrate  the  tolls 
and  triumphs  of  o\ir  diverse  ancestors, 
whose  sacrifices  led  us  to  our  present  com- 
parative security.  But  the  holiday  can  also 
be  an  occasion  for  us  to  reflect  on  the  pro- 
found debts  we  owe  our  predecessors.  The 
spirit  of  that  reflection  Is  sunested  by  the 
words  of  the  Athenian  statesman  Pericles, 
In  his  Funeral  Oration  In  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  The  oration  was  delivered  In  the 
shadow  of  glorious  buildings  and  statuary 
surrounding  the  Athenian  public  square.  He 
said,  "Feed  your  eyes  on  Athens  from  day- 
to-day,  till  love  of  her  fills  your  hearts;  and 
then,  when  all  her  greatness  shall  break 
upon  you.  you  must  reflect  that  It  was  by 
courage,  sense  of  duty,  and  a  keen  feeling  of 
honor  that  our  forebears  were  enabled  to 
win  all  this.  .  . 

Similarly,  we  Americans,  on  this  occasion 
of  feasting  and  relaxation,  dare  not  forget 
our  obligations  to  our  own  ancestors— and 
how  they  can  be  repaid.  We  must  form 
future  generations  who  will  display  similar 
character  and  dedication.  Our  schools  can— 
and  must — continue  to  play  a  vital  role  In 
this  process. 

DiTBiOniio  Oooo  Crabacrk  ni  tbs  Toumo 
(Chart  not  reproducible  for  the  Ricoao.] 

TRKISSm 

There  has  been  a  long-term  rise  In  many 
serious  forms  of  youth  disorder.  In  particu- 
lar, young  people  today  are  more  likely  to 
commit  suldde,  or  kill  one  another,  and 
males  are  more  likely  to  make  unmarried  fe- 
males pregnant.  Drug  and  alcohol  use  re- 
mains at  disturbingly  high  levels.  Of  course. 
In  our  large  country,  there  are  many  whole- 
some and  competent  young  people  and 
many  well  run  schools.  Nonetheless,  schools 
In  general  are  not  doing  enough  to  counter 
the  symptoms  of  serious  decline  In  youth 
character. 

Discussion 

The  formation  of  youth  character  has 
always  been  essentially  a  family  responsibil- 
ity. But  In  all  societies  using  formal  educa- 
tion, schools  have  also  been  assigned  an  Im- 
portant role  In  this  process.  This  Is  especial- 
ly true  with  regard  to  American  public 
schools.  Unfortunately,  many  signs  reveal 
that  our  youth  character  formation  policies 
have  been  increasingly  Ineffective. 

Simple  statistics  put  the  matter  into  per- 
spective. Since  1940.  the  rates  of  out-of-wed- 
lock births  to  white  females  between  the 
ages  of  lS-19  have  Increased  800%.  The  rate 
of  death  by  homicide  for  white  males,  ages 
15-34,  have  Increased  315%  from  1955  to 
1981.  The  rate  of  death  by  suldde  for  white 
malea,  age  15-24.  Increased  338%  from  1955 
to  1981.  These  measures  of  youth  disorder 
have  Increased  far  more  quickly  than  the 
similar  adult  measures.  The  equivalent  data 
about  young  blacks  are  also  very  distressing. 
However,  they  are  not  exactly  comparable 
because  of  the  different  circumstances  sur- 
rounding typical  black  and  white  youths. 

The  forms  of  disorder  reported  suggest 
sharp  Increases  in  other,  not  so  easily  meas- 
ured symptoms  of  alienation:  assault,  severe 
depression,  attempted  suicide.  Inschool 
thievery,  poor  pupil  discipline.  None  of  this 
means  all  of  our  young  people  are  alienated. 
But  it  is  persuasive  evidence  that  things  are 
much  worse  than  they  were  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago. 


The  final  evldeiioe  of  these  patterns  In  the 
public's  condttent  rating— In  annual  OaUup 
polls— of  pupil  discipline  as  our  top  educa- 
tional problem.  That  rating  Is  congruent 
with  the  sUUstlcs  Just  recited.  We  Interpret 
the  word  "dlsclpllne"as  not  solely  focussing 
on  prohibition  and  obedlenoe— though  such 
matters  are  Important  Most  Americans 
hope  our  schools  have  a  broader  ^wetrum 
of  concerns  about  pupU  character.  Public 
dissatisfaction  with  pupU  discipline  Is  only  a 
way  of  expressing  frustration  with  the 
whole  situation. 

The  statistics  are  especially  striking  be- 
cause the  period  from  1955  to  the  present 
has  been  marked  with  a  number  of  apparent 
Improvements  In  our  youth  enTlronments: 
rising  expenditures  for  public  education;  Im- 
proved pupil/teacher  ratios;  more  psycho- 
logical servloes  for  studoits;  Increaaed  rates 
of  high  school  graduation  and  college  at- 
tendance; general  rises  In  real  personal  and 
family  Income:  and  greater  court  and  Instl- 
tutloaal  sympathy  for  what  are  called  "ado- 
lescent rights."  It  would  be  simplistic  to 
flatly  label  these  "Improvements"  ss  the 
causes  for  the  disorder;  but  It  would  be  even 
more  simplistic  to  disregard  the  possibility 
of  any  causiial  relationship. 

One  cause  for  the  high  level  of  youth  dis- 
orders Is  the  unsound  policy  of  many 
schools  to  ignore  character  development 
and  the  formation  of  cooperative  attitudes 
and  skills  In  pupils.  In  contrast.  It  Is  wMely 
recognlMd  that  skills  and  traits  such  as  per- 
sistence, cooperation,  and  moral  Integrity 
are  central  to  Individual  personal  develop- 
ment and  vocational  success,  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  often  proposed  that  schools  can  de- 
velop good  character  In  their  students  If 
they  stress  academic  learning  and  discipline. 
But  this  Is  not  so.  As  researchers  have  ob- 
served, pupils  attend  schools  for  about 
15.000  hours  of  their  lives.  It  Is  their  most 
Important  away-from-home  experience 
during  childhood  and  adolescence.  The 
social  Interactions  that  occur  during  such  a 
prolonged  exposure  Inevitably  affect  stu- 
dent character.  And  good  character  Is  not 
generated  solely  by  more  homework,  rigor- 
ous traditional  grading,  and  better  pupil  dis- 
cipline. Furthermore,  we  see  no  inconsisten- 
cy between  well-planned  activities  designed 
to  stimulate  good  character  and  coopera- 
tion, and  equally  well-planned  academic  pro- 
grams. A  number  of  researchers  and  educa- 
tors have  designed,  evaluated,  and  success- 
fully carried  out  such  activities.  Character 
develiwment  and  efficient  cooperation  are 
as  much  areas  of  excellence  as  academic 
learning. 

Many  foreign  school  systems,  which  stress 
academic  rigor,  also  attend  to  pupil  charac- 
ter development.  Teachers  are  expected  to 
act  as  wholesome  role  models  and  display 
conmlcuous  commitment  and  dedication; 
the  curriculum  Is  designed  to  foster  respect 
for  national  traditions;  and  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  dress  In  a  way  that  displays  the  se- 
riousness of  purpose  associated  with  adult 
work.  In  all  Japanese  public  schools,  not- 
withstanding their  academic  emphasis,  each 
day  begins  with  a  cliaracter-oriented  ad- 
dress by  the  principal,  and  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  help  keep  their  school  clean  and 
In  repair,  and  to  display  good  manners  to 
adults  and  other  pupils. 

The  development  of  character  In  students 
has  been  weakened  by  the  stress  schools 
give  to  grouping  and  regrouping  pupils  for 
different  subject  rlsssws  through  each 
school  day.  This  process  Is  called  "depart- 
mentalization." It  can  be  contrasted  with 
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the  one-teacher-to-one-dass  for  the 
day  typical  In  most  elementary 
However.  In  many  American  schools,  depart- 
mentallaatlon  is  spreading  to  the  sixth 
grade  and  lower.  Such  practices  cannot  be 
condemned  out  of  hand.  However,  excwslve 
grouping  and  regrouping,  and  superficial  ex- 
posure to  many  teachers,  means  students 
have  few  or  no  significant  contacts  with 
consistent  groups  of  peers  or  with  particular 
teachers.  Without  continuity  of  relation- 
ships and  knowledgeable  adult  direction.  It 
is  hard  for  pupila  to  teat  and  develop  good 
character  traits.  The  problem  of  dlaoontlnu- 
ous  relationships  Is  sggravated  by  the  com- 
paratively large  enrollment  In  many  Ameri- 
can secondary  and  elementary  schools;  our 
Individual  schools  are  usually  larger  than 
typ4cal  schools  In  most  of  the  industrial 
worid.  Such  slie  permits  certain  effldendes. 
At  the  same  time.  In  many  ways.  It  also 
handicaps  the  evolution  of  pupU/teacher  In- 
timacy. 

We  also  must  recognise  the  relationship 
betweoi  good  character  and  the  develop- 
ment of  each  pupQ's  collective  Identity. 
Character  Is  often  revealed  In  the  oonoem 
and  affection  we  display  toward  other  mem- 
bers of  our  group  or  country.  These  traits 
are  fostered  through  the  learning  of  what 
Sidney  Hook  called  "the  history  of  oiu-  free 
society.  Its  martyrology,  and  its  national 
traditions."  Such  learning  encourages  stu- 
dents to  be  patriotic;  to  be  loyal  to  our  socie- 
ty, and  to  care  about  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  Americans.  Anthropologists  have  em- 
phastaed  that.  In  all  culturea.  wbolesorae 
collective  Identities  are  developed  through 
participation  In  ceremonies  designed  by  re- 
QMmsible  adults.  But  In-school  ceremonial 
life  (e.g..  BBSfmhllis,  class  opening  ceremo- 
nies) has  dedlned  In  quantity  and  quality.  It 
Is  understandable  why  such  a  decline  might 
be  accompanied  by  an  eraaloa  of  school 
q>lrit  and  a  rise  in  pupil  anti-social  conduct 

Careful  discussion  of  youth  character 
must  recognise  that  Innumerable  forces 
beyond  schools  help  shape  our  young 
people,  ftoallles,  media,  neighborhoods, 
churches  all  play  Important  roles— for  both 
good  and  bad.  In  addition,  researchers  and 
scholars  have  paid  Insufficient  attention  to 
the  topic  of  character  as  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion policy.  Thus,  the  research  and  analytic 
base  for  some  potentially  constructive  prac- 
tices Is  not  as  great  as  might  exist  for  other 
education  questions.  But  the  topic  of  char- 
acter in  schools  must  be  given  greater  prior- 
ity. There  are  many  specific  messures  to  Im- 
prove student  character  which  we  all  feel 
would  be  beneficial,  though  we  differ  on  the 
appropriate  priorities  to  be  ssslgned  to  each. 
And  we  applaud  the  fact  that  many  schools 
already  practice  some  of  these  activities. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  non-educators 
and  educators  alike  do  not  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  these  successful  examples. 

laOOlOIXIISATIOIIS 

1.  Students,  at  all  grade  levels,  should 
more  frequently  be  assigned  group  nxpaoti- 
bllltles  for  academic  and  school-related  ac- 
tivities. The  assignments  should  stress  both 
Individual  and  group  excellence  and  be  eval- 
uated through  grades  and  other  forms  of 
recognition.  The  activities  should  emphaslae 
the  theme  of  service  to  others.  They  might 
Include  students  working  with  their  own 
classmates;  with  students  in  other  rlssBm 
and  with  or  for  community  members.  Typi- 
cal activities  could  be:  student-to-student  tu- 
toring; "team"  academic  projects;  students 
being  assigned  defined  authority  over  other 
students  (e.g..  hall  guard,  class  monitor): 


many  forms  of  extrannurlcular  activities; 
and  school-to-school,  dass-to-class,  or  row- 
to-row  academic  competitions. 

3.  School  and  community  service  projects 
appropriately  monitored  by  aduiu  can  be 
conducted  by  pupils  at  all  grade  levels.  In 
the  longer-run.  such  projects  may  moderate 
some  tax-supported  education  costs.  We  do 
not  envisage  current  servloe  employees 
being  terminated  but  gradually  phased  out 
through  turn-over  and  retirement  States 
and  districts  might  make  such  service  a  re- 
quirement for  high  school  graduation. 

3.  Schools  should  maintain  a  relatively 
high  continuity  of  relationships  among 
pupils  and  among  pupils  and  teachers.  It  Is 
true  that  Increasing  discontinuity  Is  appro- 
priate as  pupils  mature.  However.  It  Is  desir- 
able, through  high  school,  that  each  pupU 
be  able  to  Identify  a  supportive  base  group, 
that  is  frequently  engaged  wlUi  the  same  re- 
sponsible adult  This  adiUt  should  ideally 
act  as  a  teacher  for  this  group,  leading  them 
In  significant  intellectual  and/or  coopera- 
tive activities.  Some  schools  now  maintain 
homerooms,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
can  help  attain  this  end.  But  subschools. 
discrete  prograna  in  schools,  and  various 
extrsrcurrlcular  activities  can  also  be  appro- 
priate tools. 

4.  The  subject  matter  taught  should 
Insure  that  students  acquire  the  basic  facts 
of  American  hlstorr-  dates  and  sequences  of 
Important  events,  major  figures  and  contro- 
versies, and  the  common  experiences  and  di- 
verse contributions  of  our  ancestors,  older 
contemporaries,  and  ethnic  groups.  Stu- 
dents, as  they  mature,  will  be  expected  to 
analyse  and  evaluate  such  Information.  But 
it  Is  first  essential  that  they  learn  a  core  of 
Information. 

5.  Schools  should  maintain  frequent  and 
high  quality  ceremonial  activities.  These  ac- 
tivities should  stress  the  importance  of 
group  co<H>eratlon  and  Individual  effort. 
They  should  also  focus  on  the  theme  of 
"contribution":  the  contributions  which  stu- 
dents have  received  from  past  and  present 
Americans,  and  which  studenU  are  making 
and  will  be  T»»^i"g  to  our  society  and  the 
human  race.  The  occasions  should  be  man- 
aged with  taste  and  imagination.  Just  like 
any  semi-aesthetic  activity.  The  adults  In- 
volved should  participate  with  enthusiasm 
and  sincerity- basic  requirements  for  good 
role-modeling. 

6.  The  numagonent  of  many  recommend- 
ed acUvlUes  wUl  usually  be  handled  at  the 
classroom,  local  school,  and  district  level. 
But  many  "external"  forces  maintain  poli- 
cies which  constrain  such  actlvitiea.  Some 
court  decisions,  for  Instance,  restrict  public 
schools  from  considering  pupU  character  as 
a  criterion  for  graduation.  Tenure  laws  and 
union  contracU  make  It  harder  to  require 
teachers  to  display  strong  commitment. 
SUte  regulations  may  inhibit  necessary 
flexibility  in  managing  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. Public  opinion  sometimes  confuses 
effective  extra-curricular  programs  with 
frills  (though  the  dlstlncUon  Is  occasionally 
tricky).  To  Improve  the  situation,  a  combi- 
nation of  local  InlUatlve  and  external  facUl- 
tatton  is  necessary.  Schools  must  strive  to 
act  to  improve  pupU  character.  Where  there 
are  external  constraints,  educators  must  so- 
licit the  agencies  Involved  to  reconsider 
their  polldes. 

7.  The  federal  government  and  other 
agencies  should  provide  broader  publidty 
about  general  youth  conduct  trends,  espe- 
cially the  long-range  trends  in  youth  sul- 
dde, homicides  and  out-of-wedlock  births. 
These  data.  In  particular,  have  been  too 


long  buried  In  obscure  statistical  reporta. 
Education  researchers  and  pollcymaken 
should  give  greater  attention  to  the  topic  of 
character  development  and  the  long-term 
rise  in  youth  disorder.  It  Is  urgent  for  us  to 
increase  our  understanding  of  this  remarka- 
ble and  distressing  phenomenon. 

iMROvno  AcAOBiac  PxaroaitAWCx  bt  Rais- 
mc  AcAonac  Exfbctatioiis  roa  All  Srn- 


[Chart  not  reprodudble  for  the  Record.] 

THSissm 
Our  students  are  learning  far  less  than 
they  should.  Compared  to  students  in  other 
countries,  Ameriesn  students  have  done 
poorly  on  recent  tests  <m  math  and  science; 
and,  over  the  past  twenty  years,  test  scores 
of  students  have  generally  dedlned.  It  Is 
urgent  that  these  defldendes  be  corrected. 
Discnssioii 
ICany  nations  do  not  share  America's  com- 
mitment to  universal  seocmdary  education. 
As  a  result  cross-natlaaal  comparisons  are 
sometimes  "unfair"— levels  of  pupD  learning 
In  American  schools  are  compared  to  results 
from  much  more  selective  systems.  EUnrev- 
er,  Japan  Is  as  dedicated  as  the  United 
States  to  universal  high  scluxd  education. 
Thus,  eroas-natlonal  comparisons  between 
the  educational  systems  of  Japan  and  Amer- 
ica are  relatively  Justified.  Such  compari- 
sons reveal  that  by  fifth  grade  the  mathe- 
matks  test  scores  of  the  pupils  in  Uie  worst 
Japanese  risssrn  exceed  those  of  the  best 
American  classes;  by  high  school,  98  percent 
of  Japanese  studenU  excel  the  average 
American  student  Furthermore,  some  Inter- 
national tests  are  administered  to  nine  and 
thirteen  year  old  pupils— and  such  tests 
cover  almost  the  total  youth  populations  of 
these  sges.  We  compare  poorly  with  many 
other  nations  in  our  results  on  these  univer- 
sal tests. 

Comparisons  of  recent  and  former  levels 
of  American  student  learning  also  raise  seri- 
ous questions.  For  many  years,  a  variety  of 
standardised  tests  have  been  regularly  ad- 
ministered to  students  In  schools  through- 
out America.  The  statistics  f  rmn  these  tests 
reveal  that  pupO  learning  had  been  general- 
ly increasing  untO  about  1965.  Then  the  in- 
crease stopped  and  a  steady,  incranoital  de- 
cline began.  The  dedlne  especially  affected 
students  at  upper  grades.  In  the  past  several 
years,  the  pattern  has  fortunately  begun  to 
be  reversed.  However,  we  have  a  l<Mig  way  to 
go  to  re-attaln  1985  levels. 

Insuf fldent  resources  for  education  f aO  to 
explain  the  relaUvely  poor  performance  for 
American  pupils  since  the  1960's.  Expendi- 
tures have  risen  sharply  in  this  period  of 
time.  Inflation-adjusted  expenditures  per 
pupil  increased  by  almost  five  per  cent  per 
year  between  1965  and  1978,  twkx  the  rate 
of  growth  of  real  per  caplU  ONP.  and  faster 
than  real  expenditures  per  pupU  fnnn  1950 
to  1965.  As  a  result  of  this  Increase  In  fund- 
ing, between  1960  and  1978.  the  number  of 
students  per  teacher  in  American  schools 
drtvped  from  29  to  31. 

As  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence In  Education  noted,  educators  have 
eased  their  expectations  and  lowered  their 
standards.  In  the  United  States,  minor  sub- 
jects and  "soft"  electives  have  proliferated 
and  displaced  topics  of  enduring  academic 
significance.  There  has  been  a  decline  In 
acadonic  work.  Such  work  is  generated  by: 
Mnigning  pupils  significant  amounts  of 
homework,  which  Is  collected  and  evaluated: 
administering  frequent  tests  and  qubsses  to 
students;    keeping    parents    well-informed 
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about  pupfl  performance;  using  grading  sys- 
tems which  Identify  a  variety  of  levels  of 
pupil  pofMBiance  (fcg..  letter  grades  with 
plus  and  minus  differentiations,  or  two-digit 
numerical  grades):  and  requiring  studenta  to 
attain  predetermined  levels  of  performance 
before  promotion  or  graduation. 

These  contentions  about  decline  are  sup- 
ported by  recent  national  surveys  of  Ameri- 
can high  school  graduatcB.  which  show  they 
believe  that  they  were  not  assigned  suffi- 
cient homework.  Date  also  dlsdose  that 
American  school  grading  has  become  inflat- 
ed; pupils  are  ^•minf  much  hlgber  grades 
for  work  that  Is  not  notably  superior.  In 
1969.  the  ratio  of  "A"  to  "C"  students  In 
high  schoota  was  13  to  33;  by  1964.  with  test 
scores  geimally  derihilng.  the  ratio  shifted 
to  31  to  30. 

If  we  have  the  will,  we  have  the  knowl- 
edge to  increase  school  learning.  Hundreds  - 
of  research  studies  show  that  Increasing  the 
amount  of  time  for  Instruction  during  the 
regular  school  day  and  demanding  purpose- 
ful educational  activities  during  that  time 
can  bring  large  Increases  In  achievement 
and  mt*"***"  student  interest  In  learning. 

We  also  have  other  proven  techniquea. 
some  of  which  have  been  aided  by  federal 
funds.  Computer-assisted  Instruction,  for 
example.  Is  accumulating  an  excellent 
record  of  results.  The  post«putnlk  sdenoe 
and  mathematics  reform  efforts  In  the  1960s 
proved  highly  effective  In  modernizing  text- 
books, laboratory  materials,  and  teaching 
techniquea.  Only  recently  have  InvestigatorB 
assembled  the  many  evaluations  that  show 
high  achievement  In  those  schools  that  em- 
ployed the  modernised  curricula. 

In  economically  depressed  areas,  school- 
sponsored  programs  that  assist  parmts  to 
stimulate  their  children's  academic  develop- 
ment and  to  supplement  classroom  efforts 
have  boosted  achievement  and  motivation. 
Smne  carefully  managed  pre-scbool  pro- 
grams have  also  achieved  lasting  Increases 
In  pupQ  leamlnr.  such  successes  should  be 
expanded. 

Other  effective  techniques  Indude  new 
and  old  methods;  student-team  learning; 
student/teacher  learning  contracts;  and  pro- 
grams that  adapt  lessons  snd  activities  to  in- 
dividual needs.  Some  older  techniques  that 
should  never  have  been  abandoned  are  also 
demonstrably  effective;  drffl-aiMl-practice; 
teacher  lectures  which  promote  active  stu- 
dent partidpatlon  and  whidi  are  supple- 
mented by  qui^KS  snd  by  higho'-order. 
thought^rovcAlng  oral  questions  to  stu- 
dents; and  substantial  homework  (appropri- 
ately leveled  and  based  on  the  academic 
needs  of  the  studente)  which  many  educa- 
tors, parents,  and  students  negtoct  and 
which  is  doubly  effective  If  It  is  evaluated 
and  returned  to  students.  lidsure-time  read- 
ing also  enlarges  knowledge  and  the  capac- 
ity to  think  indepoidently. 

Most  of  the  reccxnmended  activities  re- 
quire school  plus  parent  commitment:  woik- 
Ing  at  scho(d/home  communications:  setting 
time  aside  for  homework;  encouraging  Id- 
sure  reading;  families  eating  and  talking  to- 
gether. ctmtroUlng  television;  and  establish- 
ing at-home  lewards  and  ssnctions  to  9ur 
chlldren's  school  ptrtanaaBot. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  set- 
ting of  standards  in  education  is  Inherently 
elitist  They  contend  that  the  push  for  ex- 
cellence in  the  nation's  schools  undennlnes 
their  commitment  to  equality,  and  said  that 
because  of  the  differences  among  children, 
the  very  notion  of  rigorous  standards  Is  illu- 
sory. It  does  no  good  to  dismiss  tiieae  views 
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lummArily.  for  such  conoems  are  heartfelt. 
Still,  their  losic  Is  flawed: 

Children  should  be  expected— and  encour- 
aged,  provoked,  and  preiied— to  learn  as 
much  as  they  are  capable  of,  which  Is  usual- 
ly more  than  they  realize. 

Children  can  meet  standards  of  knowledge 
and  skills  sufficient  to  become  satisfied  and 
effective  members  of  American  society 
(though  some  will  take  longer  than  others, 
some  will  need  extra  resources  and  atten- 
tion, and  those  whose  families  do  not  active- 
ly cooperate  in  this  effort  will  find  It  very 
difficult  indeed). 

Pupils  who  achieve  minimum  standards 
have  usually  not  attained  personal  excel- 
lence, though  how  far  a  student  goes  de- 
pends on  ability,  motivation,  and  his  life  cir- 
cimistances.  as  well  as  his  schooling. 

The  beneficial  effects  on  minority  stu- 
dents of  raising  standards  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated by  recent  developments  in  nortda. 
The  state  determined  to  require  high  school 
graduates  to  pass  a  minimum  competency 
test.  Certain  persons  and  groups  objected, 
saying  such  tests  would  discriminate  against 
minority  students.  After  extensive  litiga- 
tion, the  court  ruled  that  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a  test  was  a  legitimate  means 
for  the  state  to  determine  whether  the 
schools  had  properly  covered  the  materials 
in  a  prescribed  curriculum.  On  the  first  teat. 
more  than  80%  of  the  about-to-graduate 
blacks  failed.  This  indicated  the  existing  in- 
structional system  was  not  responsive  to 
needs  of  its  total  student  population.  The 
students  who  failed  were  provided  with  re- 
medial instruction,  and  they  retook  the  test 
a  second  or  more  times.  Eventually,  less 
than  10%  of  the  black  pupils  Involved  failed 
to  pass.  If  the  state  had  not  fought  and 
won.  tens  of  thousands  of  students  would 
have  received  diplomas— but  would  have 
been  unable  to  pass  a  relatively  simple  cog- 
nitive test.  Would  they  have  been  advan- 
taged by  being  freed  from  such  a  require- 
ment? 

■KmamntATioiis 

1.  Schools  and  agencies  setting  school 
policy  should  increase  academic  standards' 
In-school  time  should  be  directed  toward 
purposeful,  demanding,  adult-monitored  ac- 
tivities that  advance  learning:  pupils  should 
be  regularly  and  frequently  assigned  home- 
work that  is  collected,  graded,  and  returned. 
Promotion  and  graduation  standards  should 
be  clearly  articulated  and  enforced.  Oradlng 
systems  that  indicate  numerous  distinctions 
in  attainment  should  be  developed  and  ap- 
plied (eq>ecially  in  higher  grades);  and  ex- 
cellence, or  "A"  work,  should  be  regarded  as 
an  unusual  accomplishment.  Families 
should  support  school  steps  in  these  direc- 
tions and  carry  out  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate changes  in  their  own  lifestyles. 

3.  Neither  the  "newness"  nor  "oldness"  of 
any  educational  technique  should  be  a  sig- 
nificant determinant  in  assessing  Its  merits. 
All  successful  methods  require  effort  and 
commitment  from  both  staff  and  pupils 
during  and  after  school  hours. 

3.  Schools  and  agencies  setting  school 
policy  should  consider  their  current  instruc- 
tional techniques,  and  they  should  assess 
their  effectiveness  in  the  light  of  the  avail- 
able research. 

4.  More  advanced  pupils  can  be  expected 
to  assist  other  pupils  (and  teachers)  via  tu- 
toring and  other  relevant  activities.  Such 
helping  can  foster  both  academic  and  char- 
acter development  goals. 


MAnrrAnmro  OBMAitDS  on  tki  Acaohocallt 
Talshtid 

THBUSI7B 

Fifteen  yean  ago.  pupil  teats  scores 
stopped  rising  and  suffered  an  apparent  de- 
cline. Much  of  this  weU  publldaed  shift  ta 
due  to  a  dramatic  fall-off  in  learning  by  the 
more  able  students.  This  decrease  must  be 
reversed. 

BtSCUSSIOR 

Higher  achieving  pupils  are  not  perform- 
ing as  well  as  their  predeoeasors  five  to  fif- 
teen yean  ago.  The  decline  at  the  top  ex- 
plains much  of  the  stablllaatlon  or  decline 
In  "average"  performance.  Thus,  between 
1973  and  IMS  the  number  of  test-taken 
scoring  above  850  (a  relatively  high  score)  in 
the  verbal  portion  of  SAT  declined  from 
53.704  to  29.338— a  45%  drop.  The  number 
of  pupils  taking  the  teat  only  declined  3%. 
Over  the  same  jrears.  the  proportion  above 
750  on  the  verbal  test  declined  47%.  The 
equivalent  declines  on  the  math  portion  of 
the  test  were  33%  and  18%.  These  rates  of 
decline  were  far  more  severe  than  those  for 
the  lower-achieving  taken.  They  suggest 
that  average  pupils  have  not  slipped  much. 
Good  pupils— or  those  who  should  be  good— 
have  been  performing  poorly. 

Our  well-intentioned  concern  about  the 
academic  performance  of  poor  and  average 
pupils  is  an  important  cause  of  the  decline. 
When  rlaises  and  programs  are  structured 
so  teachen'  demands  are  aimed  at  below-av- 
erage pupils,  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
above-average  pupils  will  be  subjected  to 
fewer  demands  to  excel. 

The  alternative  of  grouping  pupils  by  abil- 
ity or  achievement  level  is  a  traditional  and 
still  widely  applied  educational  policy.  In 
some  Instances.  Its  wisdom  is  self-evident: 
one  cannot  teach  algebra  to  students  who 
do  not  know  arithmetic.  In  other,  defining 
the  appropriate  pupU  group  Is  more  diffi- 
cult. However,  If  the  abilities  of  a  class  in 
any  subject  are  too  varied,  it  is  difficult  to 
challenge  an  atypical  student  appropriately. 
Ask  any  teacher. 

The  decline  at  the  top  has  also  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  misapplication  of  minimum 
competency  testing.  In  general,  such  testing 
is  desirable.  But  not  when  the  tests  are 
treated  as  tntnitnnm  and  m»TimiiiTi  compe- 
tency tests.  This  is  a  serious  error.  It  is  wise 
to  Identify  a  learning  "floor"  and  use  tests 
to  check  on  individual  attainment  of  that 
floor.  But  there  Is  no  reason  for  the  floor  to 
become  the  celling. 

Some  would  improve  the  academic  per- 
formance of  potentially  able  pupils  by  fund- 
ing special  programs  for  the  "gifted  and  ta- 
lended."  We  have  no  hostility  toward  such 
programs.  However,  the  general  academic 
expectations  held  for  able  students  are  far 
more  significant  than  specially  funded  pro- 
grams. Twenty  yean  ago,  able  pupils  were 
performing  better  than  they  are  now— usu- 
ally without  the  support  of  special  pro- 
grams. 

ucomcxifDATioiis 

1.  Schools  should  spur  talented  pupils  to 
achievement  by  maintaining  high  expecta- 
tions, by  using  instructi(»ial  support  aimed 
at  the  divergent  academic  needs  of  students, 
and  through  awarding  appropriate  recogni- 
tion. (Indeed,  average  students  can  also  ben- 
efit from  such  policies.) 

3.  Schools  must  take  steps  to  heighten  the 
academic  demands  on  all  pupils.  Sometimes 
this  will  require  the  adoption  or  refinement 
of  well-monitored  pupU  grouping  policies.  It 
Is  occasionally  argued  that  ability  grouping 
policies    aggravate    invidious    distinctions 


among  pupils.  But  there  are  other  means, 
beyond  unrealistic  grouping,  of  dealing  with 
this  challenge.  The  discussion  about  coop- 
eration and  ceremony  in  the  presentation 
on  student  character  develofunent  suggests 
ways  of  fostering  schoolwlde  cohesion  while 
simultaneously  recognising  academic  dis- 
tinctions. 

3.  Published  test  score  tabulations— by 
states,  localities,  and  private  institutions- 
should  do  more  than  present  average,  or 
normal,  patterns.  The  data  should  show 
changes  (either  up  or  down)  in  score  results 
among  the  top  scoring  five  or  ten  percent  of 
pupils. 

4.  States  and  school  districts  should  devel- 
op multiple  forms  of  diplomas  and  compe- 
tency measures  to  provide  recognition  for 
students  of  divergent  ablliUea.  Such  ar- 
rangements would  be  equivalent  to  the  New 
York  State  Regents,  the  planned  California 
Golden  State  Examination,  or  the  Intema- 
timial  Baccalaureate.  In  partlctilar,  serious 
exams  for  alternative  diplomas  should  be 
administered  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  of 
high  school  to  encourage  students  to  contin- 
ue studying  and  learning  through  that  year. 
Court  decisions  should  support  systems  of 
alternative  degrees,  and  all  students  should 
be  subject  to  continuous  learning  draunds. 

5.  Districts  should  recognise  that  qualified 
teachen  are  sometimes  reluctant  to  handle 
rlsisfs  with  talented  students  because  of 
the  unique  challenge  involved.  If  this  prob- 
lem arises,  special  incentives  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

SngROTRBailO  TIACHKRS  ABD  TBI  TBACRmQ 

Paonssiov 

TRXISSUK 

The  heart  of  a  sound  educational  system 
Is  the  quality  of  its  teachen.  Good  teaching 
comes  from  bringing  able  people  into  the 
profession  and  having  them  work  in  well- 
nm  schools.  Today,  as  numerous  research 
studies  show,  we  are  not  attracting  enough 
able  college  graduates  into  teaching.  Fur- 
thermore, too  many  schools  do  not  encour- 
age or  support  good  teaching.  The  central 
challenge  is  to  establish  professional  stand- 
ards for  teaching  as  an  ocupatlon.  for  the 
teacher  role,  and  for  instruction,  and  to 
create  conditions  in  schools  that  allow  these 
standard  to  be  put  into  widespread  practice. 

DISCDSSION 

All  of  the  recent  reports  on  education 
have  emphasised  the  importance  of  good 
teachen  and  good  teaching.  The  problems 
In  achieving  this  goal  are  by  now  familiar 
the  occupation  cannot  attract  enough  able 
recruits  to  meet  the  coming  demand:  turn- 
over in  teaching  is  high,  with  the  brightest 
tending  to  leave  soonest;  teaching's  rewards 
and  Incentives  fall  to  offset  the  discourage- 
ments of  low  prestige,  low  salary,  lack  of 
career  advancement,  and  demoralizing  work- 
ing conditions. 

Too  often,  teachen  face  disrespectful  and 
unmotivated  students,  and  they  cannot 
secure  parental  or  administrative  support 
for  their  efforts.  Too  often,  court  and  legis- 
lative efforts  to  Increase  the  "rights"  of  in- 
dividual students  have  left  teachen  and 
schools  unable  to  maintain  disciplinary  or 
academic  standards.  Too  often,  tenure  laws, 
union  contract  provisions,  and  limited  ad- 
vancement prospects  make  it  difficult  for 
schools  to  maintain  realistic  rewards  and 
sanctions  for  teachen.  Too  often,  teachen 
labor  in  Isolation  with  no  opportunities 
during  the  workday  for  collegial  exchange 
on  professional  matten.  And  too  often,  ad- 
ministraton  fail  to  acknowledge  the  central- 


ity  of  teaching  to  the  mission  of  the  school: 
teachen  must  cope  with  constant  intemip- 
Uons  (such  as  too-frequent  use  of  public  ad- 
dress systems)  and  a  school  climate  that  is 
not  conducive  to  learning. 

The  education  of  teachen  also  begs  for 
need  of  major  reform,  and  with  it.  the  rela- 
ticmship  between  unlvenltles  and  the 
schools.  In  most  untversitleB  that  conduct 
teacher  training,  the  liberal  arts  and  profes- 
sional teacher  training  vie  with  one  another, 
such  that  both  are  short-changed.  Few 
teacher  training  programs  skillfully  blend  a 
strong  grounding  in  the  liberal  arts  with  a 
professional  curriculum  drawing  on  the  best 
available  research  and  with  carefully  guided 
practical  experiences  in  the  schools.  The  lib- 
eral arts  are  divorced  from  professional 
training,  the  university  from  the  school,  and 
fi»hfti»r«hip  from  practice.  It  is  also  prob- 
lematic whether  it  is  wise  to  restrict  formal 
entry  into  the  teaching  field  to  persons 
taking  a  prescribed  curriculum.  Even  if  that 
curriculum  were  Ideally  designed,  there 
should  be  some  room  for  oorapromise  and 
the  admission  of  able,  energetic  adults  who 
would  be  excessively  burdened  by  such  re- 
qulranents. 

Setting  standards  for  teaching  constitutes 
a  major  problem  as  well.  Contemporary  ef- 
forts to  regulate  the  profession  rely  on  li- 
censing and  certification  measures,  college 
program  accreditation,  monitoring  of  pro- 
gram graduates  via  tests,  and  evaluation 
within  schools  for  purposes  of  tenure,  pro- 
motion, and  ««t«riit— .1  However,  many  of 
the  present  efforts  focus  on  mlnlmimis. 
These  floon  then  becmne  the  sole  standard. 
We  tend  to  confuse  standardisation  with 
miwimiim  standard-Setting.  Underlying 
these  policy  pnrtdems  Ues  the  historical 
domination  of  standards  by  fluctuations  in 
the  teacher  Job  market:  efforts  to  raise 
standards  at  any  point  dissolve  in  the  face 
of  teacher  shortages  and  the  costs  of  at- 
trmcUng  better  people  or  improving  teacher 
education.  Any  serious  effort  to  raise  stand- 
ards in  teaching  must  begin  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  on  these  problems  and 
will  require  political  will  to  carry  through. 

■■(X>IIItEIIDATIOH8 

I.  SUtes.  localities,  and  schools  should  ex- 
periment with  comprehensive  career  ladder 
arrangements  for  teachers.  Such  ladden 
should  expand  professional  responsibilities 
for  master  teachen.  introduce  variety  and 
new  reoMinslbilitles  into  teaching  work,  and 
provide  substantial  salary  increases  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  teaching  career.  Master 
teachen  should  be  largely  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  on-the-job  performance,  be 
subjected  to  a  regular  evaluation,  and  not 
receive  permanent  tenure  in  their  Jobs. 
They  should  be  Involved  in  teacher  training 
and  evaluation,  staff  development,  and  cur- 
riculum development.  New  relationships 
with  universities,  better  access  to  technical 
resources,  and  changes  in  the  policies  of 
professional  sssodations  will  be  necessary 
to  support  the  new  positions. 

3.  States  and  localities  must  establish 
school  conditions  that  permit  effective 
teaching.  These  include  the  provision  of 
adequate  learning  materials,  firm  but  fair 
discipline  codes  for  students,  appropriate 
criteria  for  selecting  and  monitoring  princi- 
pals, and  a  school-wide  dedication  to  teach- 
ing and  learning  as  the  top  priority.  Tenure 
laws,  union  contracts,  and  court  dedaions 
should  be  modified  to  remove  unrealistic 
barrien  to  discharging  or  warning  uncom- 
mitted teachen  who  undermine  their  col- 
leagues to  fall  to  display  evident  dedication. 


3.  School  maugement  must  emphasise 
norms  favoring  greater  intellectual  engage- 
ment with  educational  policy  and  practice 
at  the  school  and  classroom  level.  Time 
should  be  available  during  each  teacher's 
woriulay  for  collaborative  efforts,  work  on 
special  projects,  and  regular  observation 
and  reactton  to  ooUeagues'  teaching. 

4.  Recruitment  into  teaching  must  become 
a  state  and  local  priority.  It  is  evident  that 
the  most  urgent  shortages  are  in  the  areas 
of  sdenoe  and  math.  This  recruitment  must 
Include  formal  mechanisms  such  ss  scholar- 
ship and  loan  forgiveness  programs  where 
needed,  but  also  Informal  Influence  (aimed 
at  heightening  the  prestige  of  teaching) 
through  the  media  and  amimg  business,  po- 
litical, and  educational  leaders.  Simulta- 
neous, school  districts  must  scrutinize 
their  teacher  application  procedures  to 
ensure  that  the  most  promising  applicants 
are  chosen. 

5.  States  should  transform  formal  teacher 
education  Into  a  graduate  level  professiiMial 
program  featuring  solid  course  work  in  edu- 
cation, psychology,  clinical  experience,  and 
a  paid  part-time  Internship  in  the  schools 
prior  to  the  first  year  of  teaching.  Studrats 
enrolling  in  such  programs  should  possess 
university  degrees  In  standard  academic 
majon.  Coincident  with  this  reform  must  be 
attention  to  accreditation  standards,  so 
teacher  formal  education  occun  only  in  pro- 
fessional schools  with  proven  capacity  to 
bloKl  research  with  teacher  education  and 
to  forge  enduring  links  with  the  schools. 

8.  States  should  establish  an  alternative 
career  route  into  teaching,  to  parallel  the 
formal  academic  process.  This  route  should 
give  appropriate  weight  to  acadrmir  creden- 
tials, previous  work  experimoe.  and  general 
competency.  It  could  be  developed  as  a  seri- 
ous option  for  mature  adults  exploring  a 
second  career,  teachen  aides  with  long  and 
noteworthy  in-class  experience,  or  select 
BJL  gnduates.  Master  teachen  could  play 
an  Important  part  in  aitslifting  such  initiates. 

nPCKADIIfG  CUBUCOLUM  Am  TECTBOOKS 
TRSISSm 

The  decline  in  student  achiev«nait  al- 
ready described  was  coupled  with  a  general 
loosening  of  pupil  curriculum  requirements. 
Furthermore,  the  textbooks  assigned  to 
pupils  have  lowered  their  levels  of  demand 
for  learning.  If  we  want  to  raise  current 
levels  of  learning  and  offer  more  opportuni- 
ties to  pupils  we  must  reconsider  our  cur- 
rent practices. 

DISCUSSIOH 

The  past  twenty  yean  in  American  sec- 
ondary education  have  been  marked  by  a 
sharp  downturn  in  student  enrollments  in 
major  subject  areas.  Far  too  few  students 
study  any  foreign  language  or  any  mathe- 
matics and  science  beyond  the  most  basic  re- 
quired course.  Nor  is  it  coincidental  that 
high  school  graduaticm  requirements  and 
college  entrance  requirements  have  fallen 
substantially  during  this  same  period.  These 
phenomena  are  mutually  reinforcing  a  neg- 
ative fashion.  The  abandonment  of  high 
school  and  college  foreign  language  require- 
mmts  has  contributed  to  a  shortage  of 
teachen  of  foreign  language;  the  lowering 
of  requirements  in  other  areas  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  of  student  achievement. 
These  events  were  not  inevitable;  they  were 
brought  about  by  human  actions  and  by 
conscious  policies.  The  can  be  reversed  in 
the  same  way. 

When  we  speak  of  curriculum,  we  speak 
not  only  about  what  the  schools  offer  as 


courses  but  also  of  the  policies  that  move 
children  Into  the  course  of  study.  In  the 
past  two  decades,  the  trend  toward  lowered 
requirements  and  increased  electives  in  the 
high  schools  has  fragmented  the  ouricu- 
lum.  In  "hard"  subjects  like  mathematics 
and  sciences,  students  have  been  permitted 
to  elect  unchallenglng  altemaUves  in  order 
to  ease  their  way  to  the  diploma.  In  "soft" 
subjects  like  E^iglish  and  social  studies,  stu- 
dents in  many  schools  have  become  consum- 
ers. They  may  choose  among  ethnic  studies. 
dOuted  social  sdenoe  programs,  trendy  mini- 
courses,  snd  nonrigorous  penonal  service 
courses.  By  now.  the  minieourse  boom  seems 
to  have  subsided,  but  no  coherent  approach 
to  the  curriculum  has  emerged  to  take  its 
place. 

One  effect  of  this  focus  on  pupil  choice 
has  been  to  force  many  teachen  to  enter 
into  pufril-hunting  oompetitioas  in  order  to 
Frt*"<f*"  enrollment  in  their  courses.  Often 
such  contests  lead  to  the  presentation  of 
watered-down  materials  and  pop  presenta- 
tions. Of  course,  good  teachen  usually 
engage  their  pupils'  interests.  However,  the 
current  process  often  forces  teachen  to  cul- 
tivate such  engagement  by  promising  leas 
homework  and  nonrigorous  grading. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  for  one  group  to 
spell  out  the  qwcifies  of  what  should  be 
taught  to  all  chOdren.  But  certain  principles 
can  be  derived  from  our  national  experience 
in  the  recent  past.  It  has  been  unwise  to 
provide  pupils  with  wide  ranges  of  choice 
among  diverse,  weakly  structured  curricula. 
And  too  often  the  plea  of  choice  is  an  adult 
copout.  The  plea  frees  adults  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  demands  on  pupils 
and  preastaig  them  toward  hii^ier  perform- 
ance. None  of  this  is  to  totally  deny  student 
choice,  perhaps  at  the  high  school  leveL  By 
adolescence,  serious  differences  in  human 
interests  and  ability  became  apparent. 
Pupils— In  consultation  with  faculty  and 
parents— can  participate  in  making  in- 
formed choices  among  well-planned  options. 
But  all  such  options  must  represent  serious, 
organized  sequences  and  make  appropriate 
demands  on  pupils. 

Course  and  school  choice  decisions— or  as- 
signments—affecting adolescents  sre  often 
decried.  They  supposedly  "freese"  pupils 
into  lifetime  career  decisions.  But  our  coun- 
try has— and  wtil  continue  to  have— a  varie- 
ty of  post-high  school  educational  options: 
two  year  colleges,  four  year  colleges,  and 
myriads  of  other  alternatives.  And  many  of 
these  insUtutions  are  filled  with  adults, 
indeed,  who  have  decided  to  return  to 
achooL  If  a  jrouth,  at  fourteen,  fifteen  at 
sixteen,  is  unable  to  handle  some  arartrmtc 
material  and  is  counselled— or  flunked— into 
an  alternative.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  his  career  has  been  determined  for  the 
next  fifty  years.  Sudi  decisions  should  not 
be  takm  li^tly:  however,  they  should  also 
not  be  overdramatlzed. 

Still,  when  all  is  said,  pupils  must  be  con- 
fronted with  certain  uniform  requirements, 
since  we  are — and  should  stay— a  common 
society.  These  demands  should  be  supple- 
mented with  aspects  of  choice.  Our  recom- 
mendations strive  to  balance  these  diver- 
gent themes. 

Research  in  recent  yean  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  literacy  level  in  textbooks  has 
been  substantlsJly  lowered  to  reflect  and  re- 
spond to  the  falling  literacy  level  of  pupils. 
This  cycle  has  become  self -reinforcing.  Ttut 
absence  of  challenge  in  the  textbooks  feeds 
declining  literacy.  The  economics  and  expec- 
tations affecting  textbooks  are  also  rele- 
vant. There  is  an  emphasis  on  "pretty." 
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weU-Ulustrmted  books,  with  much  white 
nMtce-  Thli  tncremMB  the  cost  of  each  book. 
It  genermtet  preaurea  for  books  to  be  sold 
and  purchased  on  a  volume  basis.  Such  mass 
market  textbooks  are  then  written  for 
median  or  low  median  pupils.  There  Is  noth- 
ins  wrong,  per  se.  with  attractive  books.  But 
we  should  reoocnlse  that  such  a  focus  gener- 
ates hidden  costs. 

But  not  all  textbook  publishers  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  pressure  to  "dumb-down" 
their  content  and  language.  Some  books  are 
still  available  which  are  knowledge-baaed.  In 
the  areas  of  science  and  mathematics, 
"knowledge-based"  means  that  the  content 
reflects  the  best  that  Is  currently  know  in 
the  field,  free  from  error.  "Knowledge- 
based"  In  literature  means  that  textbooks 
contain  unabridged  woi^  by  outstanding 
authors,  selected  on  the  basis  of  literary 
merit  attd  without  giving  undue  weight  to 
novelty.  "Knowledge-based"  in  history 
means  that  textbooks  reflect,  in  an  appeal- 
ing literary  style,  the  exdtment  and  Intrin- 
sic interest  of  the  great  achievements,  das- 
tardly deeds,  remarkable  Individuals,  and 
crucial  events  of  or  past.  Classroom  teachers 
often  do— and  should— have  Input  in  text- 
book purchase  decisions.  Unfortuantely, 
such  decisionmaking  too  often  becomes  a 
popularity  contest,  and  the  "winners"  are 
the  texts  considered  easiest  to  teach. 

axcomainMTioNS 

1.  AU  able  pupils  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  should  be  expected  to  com- 
plete a  curriculum  that  stresses  competence 
in  the  use  of  language  and  numbers;  the  lit- 
erature and  important  ideas  of  our  society: 
the  history  of  our  own  and  other  societies: 
the  principles  an  practice  of  science,  mathe- 
matics and  technology:  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  arts. 

3.  Substantial  proportions  of  students 
should  also  complete  work  generating  com- 
petency in  a  foreign  language,  familiarity 
with  significant  literature,  and  mathematics 
perhaps  up  to  calculus.  Other  students, 
after  appropriate  advisement  and  consulta- 
tion with  parents,  should  be  counselled  or 
referred  to  alternative  currlculm  areas. 

3.  Good  teachers  of  science,  math,  history, 
and  literature  should  not  have  to  display 
their  wares  on  the  high  school  student  mar- 
ketplace. A  school  or  system  dedicated  to 
fostering  learning  should  scrupulously  con- 
strain the  casual  exercise  of  pupU  choice. 

4.  Textbook  selection  should  aim  to  make 
constructive  demands  on  all  pupUs  and 
focus  on  knowledge-based  materials.  It  may 
be  appropriate  to  give  greater  weight  to 
more  diverse  and  less  elaborately  illustrated 
texts  to  moderate  the  cost  of  providing  dif- 
ferentiated materials  for  students  of  vary- 
ing competencies.  Districts  and  schools,  in 
m«nny  textbook  purchase  decisions,  should 
give  substantial  weight  to  the  oplni<»is  of 
their  better-trained  (or  master)  teachers 
and  the  criteria  developed  by  teacher  sub- 
ject matter  organlxation.  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

Paovnuxo  Croicb  roa  Pakknts  ahd  Pufiu 

THX  ISSUE 

There  Is  increased  Interest  in  providing 
parents  and  pupils  with  greater  choice 
among  different  forms  of  schools  and  school 
systems.  Plans  to  facilitate  such  options 
have  attracted  growing  attention,  and  some 
systems  for  choice  have  been  put  Into  effect. 
But  heated  controversies  also  have  arisen 
around  the  design  and  adoption  of  these 
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Discussion 

An  enlarging  body  of  research  has  demon- 
strated that  substantial  differences  In  effi- 
ciency exist  among  schools  serving  approxi- 
mately similar  families  and  students.  In 
other  words,  schools  differ  In  the  energy 
and  skills  of  their  leaders  and  staffs,  the 
policies  they  apply,  and  the  ethos  they  es- 
tablish. Some  do  better  Jobs  than  others. 

This  recognition  contrasts  with  earlier  be- 
liefs that  better  or  worse  run  schools  made 
little  or  no  difference  to  pupil  learning,  or 
the  obverse— that  we  all  knew  how  to  run 
good  schools  and  were  generally  doing  so. 
Thus  there  was  little  interest  in  develop- 
ing—or even  in  studying— schools  organised 
around  significantly  different  premises  or 
patterns.  The  belief  was  that  there  was  One 
Best  System  for  education. 

This  view  was  always  belled  by  the  covert 
school  ranking  systems  applied  by  some 
educators  and  sophisticated  parents.  In 
practice,  fast-track  academic  institutions  ex- 
isted in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
The  celebrated  schools  were  not  necessarily 
the  "best"  schools  of  their  eras.  Often,  the 
thing  they  did  best  was  select  students. 

In  recent  years,  many  dtlaens  have  been 
dlantisfied  with  the  evident  Inflexibility 
and  bureaucratic  defects  of  their  particular 
public  schools.  Others  have  wanted  their 
children  enrolled  in  schools  that  more  effec- 
tively reinforced  parents'  values— and  such 
values  were  not  necessarily  religious. 

Some  parents  have  also  been  frustrated  by 
the  relative  Impersonality  of  many  large 
public  schools— especially  high  schools.  As  a 
result,  they  have  generated  pressures  for 
the  formation  of  discrete,  more  communal 
sub-programf.  carved  out  from  the  total 
schools.  Such  shifts  may  be  congruent  with 
our  discussion  regarding  student  character. 
There  we  urged  the  development  of  persist- 
ing and  more  intimate,  contacts  among  per- 
sons regularly  in  the  school.  Sub-programs 
can  foster  such  contacts. 

Another  pattern  of  choice  was  revealed  in 
a  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
Reporter.  It  showed  that  46  percent  of  Chi- 
cago public  school  teachers  who  live  In  the 
city  and  have  school-age  children  send  them 
to  private  schools,  paying  the  required  tui- 
tion. That  is  the  exercise  of  choice— by  both 
black  and  white  teachers— with  a  vengeance. 
Finally,  the  research  finding  already  men- 
tioned also  argued  for  allowing  individual 
public  schools,  and  their  principals,  greater 
leeway  in  applying  policies  diverging  from 
their  system's  norms.  The  wisdom— or 
flaws— of  such  variations  could  be  moni- 
tored by  market-economy  tests:  did  parents 
enroll  their  children  in  these  schools  and 
keep  them  there?  An  educationally  sophisti- 
cated population  did  not  always  need  the 
government  to  designate  their  children's 
schools. 

A  variety  of  parent  choice  plans  have  been 
proposed:  magnet  schools  within  the  public 
system;  voucher  systems  providing  parents 
with  chits  (obligating  public  funds)  to  "buy" 
education  for  their  children  in  either  public 
or  private  schools;  schemes  for  partial  tax 
forgiveness  so  that  some  of  the  out-of- 
pocket  costs  of  schooling  can  be  credited 
against  a  parent's  tax  payments:  and  sub- 
schools,  or  "houses."  where  pupils  enroll  In 
a  separate  and  distinct  unit  that  Is  part  of  a 
larger  operating  school.  Undoubtedly,  other 
examples  of  choice  arrangements  can  and 
will  evolve. 

Some  choice  plans  operate  within  individ- 
ual schools,  others  In  school  districts,  some 
on  the  state  level.  Proposals  have  been 
made  to  assist  choice  from  the  federal  level. 


Complications  often  arise  about  how  much 
such  schemes  can— or  should— assist  private, 
church-related  schools;  assistance  provided 
to  church-related  schools  may  lead  to  gov- 
ernment intrrision  into  religious  matters. 
However,  such  state  assistance  for  church 
schools  has  apparently  "worked"  in  some 
European  countries.  But  one  cannot  simply 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  European  and 
American  situations.  No  one  can  insure  that 
government  dollars  will  not  be  accompanied 
by  legislation  affecting  internal  polldea. 
And  this  possibility  may  be  another  argu- 
ment for  incremental,  state-based  programs 
of  assistance. 

Another  perplexing  problem  has  been  the 
matter  of  clarifying  exactly  what  parents 
are  to  choose  from:  what  is  to  be  unlqtie 
about  the  "selected"  schools.  Many  schools 
have  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
terms  of  particular  vocational  or  education- 
al fod.  e.g..  music  and  art.  computers,  sd- 
enoe.  Interestingly  enough,  we  cannot  iden- 
tify any  recently  established  single-sex 
school  of  choice,  although  research  data 
suggest  this  a  viable  approach  for  enhanc- 
ing adolescent  male  or  female  achievement. 

There  is  surely  some  merit  to  making 
"programs"  the  point  of  focus.  But  it  is  our 
belief  that  many  parents,  in  seeking  school 
alternatives,  are  seeking  schools  or  sub- 
schools  which  have  a  strong  academic  press 
and  which  strive  to  develop  good  character 
in  pupils.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  re- 
putedly best  American  public  schools  simply 
were  well-managed  institutions  with  dedi- 
cated teachers  and  high  levels  of  parent/ 
school  cooperation.  Perhaps,  over  time,  the 
better  alternative  schools  will  simply  be 
those  whose  policies  facilitate  such  pat- 
terns. 

lacoiofxinMTioiis 

I.  The  development  of  different  patterns 
of  school  operation  in  different  schools,  or 
in  programs  in  a  particular  school,  is  an  im- 
portant form  of  experimentation  and  a 
stimulant  to  healthy  diversity.  Parent 
choice  among  such  patterns  provides  great- 
er fairness  to  parents  and  will  help  monitor 
variations  which  occur.  Furthermore,  facili- 
tation of  choice  can  actually  help  strength- 
en our  public  schools;  the  current  unsatis- 
factory status  is  due  partly  to  the  lack  of 
inter-school  competition,  even  between 
public  schools.  Without  choice,  we  may  only 
see  more  stagnation  and  decline. 

a.  The  development  of  variation  and 
choice  will  proceed  best  on  the  local  school, 
school  district,  and  state  level.  Varied  poli- 
cies can  be  tested  at  these  levels,  and  the 
consequences  of  inevitable  mistakes  will  be 
moderated.  But  even  at  the  district  level.  In- 
cremental development  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  quality  programs. 

3.  There  are  numerous  impediments  to  de- 
veloping significant  diversity  among  public 
schools  in  many  states  and  communities: 
state  laws,  union  contracts.  Judicial  ded- 
sions,  and  districtwide  policies.  If  we  are  sin- 
cere in  praising  diversity  and  greater  free- 
dom for  parents,  we  must  modify  many  of 
these  constraints. 

4.  As  a  group,  we  have  deliberately  consid- 
ered the  potential  virtues  and  drawbacks  of 
systems  of  providing  public  support,  via  sub- 
sidies of  tax  credits,  for  private  schools.  The 
Issue  Is  admittedly  complex.  However,  the 
majority  of  our  signers  believe  changes  in 
this  direction  are  appropriate  within  par- 
ticular school  districts  and  states. 

5.  Public  and  private  schools  entering  into 
the  competitive  choice  environment  should 
not   be  especially   attracted   to   gimmicky 


packages.  The  motto  of  one  well-regarded 
New  York  City  private  high  school  is 
simply.  "We  give  homework."  Pertiaps  the 
message  communicated  by  such  a  motto  is 
more  significant  than  that  communicated 
by  a  school  advertising  its  computers  or 
pretty  building. 

6.  Choice  is  a  two-way  street.  If  parents 
can  choose  among  schools,  than  schools 
(and  programs)  should  be  able  to  make  sig- 
nificant demands  on  parents  to  support 
school  policies.  After  aU.  in  a  choice  situa- 
tion, it  is  not  as  if  parrats  have  no  place  else 
to  go.  Further,  the  parents  of  a  acbool-of- 
choice  presumably  come  there  because  they 
want  certain  commonaUtles  in  school  poli- 
des.  Parents  who  sedi  policy  exceptions  for 
themselves  and  their  children  in  schools  of 
choice  undermine  the  reason  for  the 
school's  exlstanoe,  and  they  can  be  properly 
referred  to  other  schools. 

7.  Schools  are  not  simply  a  famUy  matter. 
Much  education  is  paid  for  by  taxpayers; 
and  even  private  education  bought  by  par- 
ents caimot  create  schools  entirely  free 
from  social  constraints,  especially  if  such 
schools  become  tax-aaslsted.  The  appropri- 
ate forms  of  government  supervision  wiU  be 
determined  by  a  complex  process  of  experi- 
ment and  negotiation.  Private  schools  which 
hope  to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  signif- 
icant government  benefits  without  govern- 
ment Intervention  may  be  deceiving  them- 
selves and  should,  perhaps,  reconsider  their 
priorities. 

8.  Education  interest  groups  should  not  be 
hostile  to  all  pro-choice  measures.  Vt^thout 
some  Increase  in  competitive  forces,  espe- 
cially within  and  among  public  schools,  the 
overall  stability  of  our  school  system  may  be 
endangered. 

RBVITAUZIIIO  EDOCATIOM  POUCTMAKma  AMS 

Reskahcb 

the  issue 
The  quality  of  education  policymaking  in 
general,  and  research  in  particular,  is  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  the  energy  and  abili- 
ties of  the  persons  committed  to  such  ca- 
reers. The  available  evidence  supports  the 
charge  that  the  professions  in  these  two 
fields  have  become  excessively  inbred.  As  a 
result,  they  are  leas  able  to  approach  their 
critical  retqwnsibillties  with  appropriate 
vision.  Furthermore,  although  the  United 
States  has  for  several  decades  spent  public 
money  to  conduct  and  improve  education  re- 
search, these  activities  have  been  handi- 
capped by  political  and  Interest  group  poli- 
tics, and  too  often  they  are  carried  out  at 
low  conceptual  levels. 

OISCUSSIOH 

Some  blunt  words  must  be  uttered  about 
the  persons  who  now  partldpate  in  educa^ 
tion  policymaking.  Almost  all  persons— over 
95  percent— now  holding  administrative  vo- 
sitions  in  school  systems  entered  the  field 
via  the  t^arhlf^g  profession.  This  uniformity 
is  largely  due  to  the  certification  requlre- 
menU  established  by  state  and  local  Uws. 
To  become  a  school  principal  in  most  states, 
for  example,  one  must  have  been  a  claas- 
room  teacher  for  at  least  three  years.  Much 
the  same  pattern  prevails  in  state  education 
agendes  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  regional 
organisations,  professional  associations  and 
federal  agendes  concerned  with  education. 
Though  elected  policymakers  are  infre- 
quently ex-teachers,  nearly  all  of  the  admin- 
istrators, appointed  leaders,  and  profession- 
al "movers  and  shakers"  have  come  up 
through  the  ranks. 

A  high  proportion  of  education  research- 
ers also  began  as  teachers  and  moved  up  as 


their  talents  and  interests  were  refined. 
OUier  resMUChers,  who  enter  the  fleld  from 
other  diracUMis,  such  as  the  sodal  sdenoes, 
often  make  only  passing  commitments  to 
education  per  se. 

The  career  patterns  and  interests  of  these 
polieymakets  and  researchers  bear  little  re- 
semUanoe  to  the  broad-gauged  quallflca- 
tioos  of  persons  who  shaped  education  poli- 
cies during  earlier  periods  of  American  and 
world  history.  Thomas  Jeffersoa  was  deeply 
engaged  with  education  iasuea.  Benjamin 
Ftanklln  drafted  a  plan  which  eventually 
became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Horace  Mann  came  into  education  after  a 
career,  as  a  lawyer  and  state  legislator.  John 
Dewey  was  a  professor  of  philosophy  who 
chose  to  found  and  direct  an  experimental 
school. 

The  breadth  and  dynamism  of  such  per- 
sons gave  extra  quality  to  their  diverse  vi- 
sions for  education.  Today,  we  do  not  seem 
to  believe  that  developing  education  policy 
can  be  a  spare  Uine  activity.  Tet,  the  fleld 
still  needs  ambitious  and  broadgauged 
people.  The  educaUcm  profeaslon.  to  put  it 
bluntly,  hss  become  inbred  and  neecUeasly 
defensive.  Many  current  education  adminis- 
trators and  researchers  are  able  and  dedicat- 
ed. But  existing  explldt  and  tadt  restraints 
on  the  recruitment  into  education  adminis- 
tration and  research  have  made  for  un- 
healthy inbreeding.  Conversely,  the  career 
Incentives  now  prevailing  in  America  are  not 
encouraging  enough  ambitious  young 
people  to  commit  themselves  to  education, 
not  only  as  teachers  but  also  eventually  as 
administrators,  executives,  and  reseaehers. 
One  barrier  to  such  commitment  are  the 
current  norms  which  sssume  that  all  such 
persons  must  first  begin  as  teachers  and 
perhaps  continue  such  worii  for  a  number  of 
years. 

We  should  also  consider  the  conduct  of 
education  research,  itself.  Many  Americans 
sssume  that  research  will  generate  better 
answers  to  complex  educaticm  problems.  In 
the  early  1970s,  these  aspirations  led  to  the 
development  of  the  federal  government's 
National  Institute  for  Education  to  facili- 
tate such  research.  Significant  education  re- 
search is  also  supported  by  other  govern- 
ment agendes  and  private  foundations.  Fl- 
naUy.  the  tearhing  budgets  of  many  public 
and  private  universities  actually  subsume 
much  research  cost. 

Undoubtedly,  aspirations  for  these  activi- 
ties have  been  too  high.  The  nature  of 
human  learning  in  schools  is  enormously 
complex.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be  sdentifi- 
cally  certain  how  to  improve  schools  than  to 
put  someone  on  the  moon.  We  may  be  able 
to  analyze  how  one  person  causes  another 
to  learn  some  discrete  piece  of  knowledge. 
But  one  school  can  be  comprised  of  a  hun- 
dred adults  working  for  a  living  and  3.000 
students  living  at  home  with  the  families. 
The  school  is  affected  by  diverse  and  con- 
flicting government  and  union  poUdes.  plus 
public  expectations  and  neighborhood  fac- 
tors. Understanding  what  levers  to  pull  to 
transform  such  an  Institution  Into  an  opti- 
mum learning  environment  involves  far 
more  than  a  theory  of  human  learning. 

Even  when  good  quaaty  research  identi- 
fies some  relationshUis  as  "statistically  sig- 
nificant," those  relationships  may  not  be 
very  "robust."  For  example,  smaller  dass 
sizes,  or  other  revised  practices,  may  slight- 
ly improve  pupil  learning,  but  is  such  extra 
learning  worth  the  substantial  Increased 
cost  involved?  And  how  do  we  know  that 
there  are  not  other,  better  ways  of  spending 
our  limited  education  dollan?  Beyond  the 


matter  of  complexity,  there  lies  ideology. 
We  cannot  know  everything.  Thus,  prefer- 
ences and  value-baaed  opinions  must  guide 
the  daxAx  of  research  and  funding  targeta. 
Since  our  findings  are  usually  incomplete, 
people  put  different  Interpretations  on  In- 
oonehisive  information.  Furthermore,  the 
proponents  of  such  interpretations  often 
preface  their  cootentions  with  the  sacred 
phrase  "research  shows."  Finally,  sclurian 
often  conclude  that  their  hopes  for  more 
funding  may  rest  partly  on  the  support 
their  findings  provide  for  certain  preferred 
policies  and  ideologies. 

American  impatience  also  mmplirst^'s  the 
matter.  Complex  institutions  such  as 
schools  often  absorb  new  dlaoovertes  sloaly. 
Thus,  developing  well-oonodved  Innova- 
Ucns.  and  seeing  them  into  effect,  may  take 
decades.  Such  a  process  may  dishearten  leg- 
islators and  parents  who  wrongly  but  under- 
standably hope  for  more  direct  results.  As  a 
result,  researchers  and  funding  agendes 
may  focus  excessively  on  short-range,  dra- 
matic activities— whatever  is  currcsitly 
"hot" 

uooimxinMTioin 

1.  States  should  eliminate  all  require- 
ments that  school  administrators  must  be 
former  teachers,  or  that  they  must  i 
formal  training  in  education  per  se. 
states  should  be  prepared  to  "certify"  as 
school  administrators  men  and  women  of  di- 
verse backgrounds  who  can  demonstrate 
outstanding  leadership  potoitial.  broad- 
gauged  Intelligenoe.  and  general  under- 
standing of  organisational  dynamics  and 
educational  processes.  Such  "demonstz*- 
tlon"  should  take  the  form,  initially,  of 
teirts.  interviews,  proof  of  prior  leadoahlp 
expolence  and  other  evidence  of  "likely~ 
success.  This  examination  should  lead  to  an 
interim  license  that  can  be  converted  into  a 
periodically  renewable  regular  license  upon 
at  least  one  year's  successful  perf ofmanoe  In 
a  leadershb)  role  (or  completion  of  a  suita- 
ble apprentioeship). 

2.  State  and  local  school  systems  should 
develop  traineesh4>e.  apprratloeBhlps  and 
internship  programs,  complete  with  sultaUe 
opportunities  for  advanced  study  in  univer- 
sities at  elsewhere.  Then,  promising  young 
and  mid-career  non-education  trainees  can 
more  easily  be  "developed"  as  education 
leaders. 

3.  Education  research  organiMttons,  insti- 
tutes, agencies  and  centers,  as  wdl  as  the 
faculties  of  schools  of  education  themselves, 
should  make  sustained  efforts  to  attract 
outstanding  scholars  (and  graduate  stu- 
dents) from  many  fields  to  Join  their  staffs, 
to  partldpate  in  their  work,  even  to  lead 
them. 

4.  Our  political  leaders  should  dedde  to 
Insulate  some  education  research  from  the 
political  prooesB.  so  more  long-range  efforts 
can  be  attempted.  The  early  history  of  the 
RAND  oorporatim  may  serve  as  a  modeL 
The  caliber  of  RAND's  research  during  the 
1950s  was  high  because  (a)  the  federally 
funded  research  center  was  sited  3.000  miles 
away  from  Washington:  (b)  RAND  was  pro- 
vided with  reaaonahly  secure  funding  for 
nearly  ten  years  and  put  under  no  pressure 
for  demonstrable  results;  and  (c)  the  re- 
searchers were  well  qualified  people  who  de- 
liberately selected  their  own  priorities  after 
consulting  with  Air  Force  staff.  EducatioD. 
like  the  military,  is  important  oiough  to 
Justify  such  a  ildcy  research  mterprise.  and 
it  should  be  able  to  attract  quality  people 

5.  The  numerous  constituendes  now  de- 
bating the  future  of  more  short-range  re- 
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search  (such  as  that  sponsored  by  the  NIE) 
must  engage  in  profound  compromises  to 
develop  more  stable  funding  bases  and  prin- 
ciples. The  persistent  pursuit  of  ideological 
goals,  on  both  the  left  and  the  right,  and 
the  protection  of  institutional  bases  have 
lowered  the  credibility  of  the  entire  endeav- 
or. 

RlKVALOATntO  nmBMaAOUAR  Edvcatioii 

THBISSUK 

The  quality  of  American  undergraduate 
education  is  as  much  in  need  of  careful  scru- 
tiny as  that  of  elementary/secondary 
schooling,  and  so  are  public  policies  bearing 
on  undergraduate  education.  But  deliberate 
consideration  Is  needed  to  see  what  is 
wrong,  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

DISCUSSION 

The  nation  has  been  obsessed  in  the  last 
two  years  with  "excellence"  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  but  until  very  re- 
cently little  attention  has  been  paid  to  anal- 
ogous Issues  in  two-  and  four-year  colleges. 
Yet  there  are  many  signs  that  higher  educa- 
tion has  not  satisfactorily  recovered  from 
the  excesses  of  the  late  sixties  and  early  sev- 
enties. Indeed,  new  erosion  Is  occurring, 
much  of  It  the  result  of  the  panicky  effort 
to  maintain  enrollments  by  admitting  (and 
often  recruiting)  studenU  of  low  ability  and 
weak  preparation. 

Some  colleges  and  universities  have  tried 
(or  been  compelled)  to  raise  their  entrance 
standards  as  part  of  the  effort  to  elevate 
high  school  exit  standards.  But  the  number 
is  small.  Furthermore,  the  new  standards 
ordinarily  relate  to  formalistic  criteria  such 
as  the  number  of  years  of  particular  courses 
that  applicants  must  take,  rather  than  ob- 
jective indicators  of  knowledge  or  intellectu- 
al prowess. 

Almost  all  nationally  normed  college 
"exit"  examinations,  such  as  the  Graduate 
Record  Exams,  have  shown  steadily  declin- 
ing average  scores  over  the  past  decade. 
(The  O.R.E.  verbal  average  has  fallen  far- 
ther and  faster  than  the  S.A.T.  verbal  score, 
implying  that  colleges  not  only  are  falling 
to  make  up  for  the  inadequacies  of  entering 
students,  but  also  are,  in  a  sense,  accelerat- 
ing the  deterioration.)  Few  colleges  have 
pre-  and  post-test  systems  for  students  or 
comprehensive  exit  exams  required  of  all 
students.  At  an  aggregate  level,  there  are 
not  yet  any  general  measures  of  young  adult 
learning  to  correspond  to  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress.  A  few  un- 
dergraduate colleges  have  Impressive  "core" 
curricula.  In  most,  however,  a  "smorgas- 
bord" of  elective  courses  Is  the  dominant 
pattern  of  curricular  organization. 

The  disorder  which  has  afflicted  many 
secondary  schools  has  extended  into  some 
campuses.  Informed  observers  report  fre- 
quent problems  with  student  cheating,  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  poorly  monitored  dorms, 
and  generally  lax  direction  of  students  by 
supposedly  responsible  adults.  Some  of  the 
laxity  may  be  attributed  to  court  decisions 
excessively  restricting  the  power  of  college 
authorities.  But  the  role  of  education  in  de- 
veloping youth  character  does  not  end  with 
high  school,  although  the  forms  of  instruc- 
tion necessarily  vary. 

Other  problems  besetting  many  colleges 
and  universities  Include:  procedures  for  se- 
lecting administrators  that  militate  against 
the  designation  of  strong  leaders  and  per- 
sons with  clear  ideas,  slipshod  standards  of 
teaching  and  research  among  faculty,  and  a 
loss  of  the  sense  that  controversial  Issues 
should    be    examined    and    discussed    on 


campus  without  regard  to  politics  or  ideolo- 
gy. 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  higher  education 
continues  to  soar  and  the  public  Is  asked  to 
pay  a  larger  share  of  it  through  various 
means,  ranging  from  institutional  subsidies 
to  student  grants  and  loans.  With  increased 
dependency  on  public  funds,  of  course, 
comes  increased  regulation  and  diminished 
academic  sovereignty.  It  Is  true  that  a 
number  of  these  problems  are  familiar.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  recent  past,  there  have 
been  several  reports  to  the  public  which 
have  demonstrated  constructive  concern 
with  some  of  the  dissatisfaction  Just  recited. 
Still,  there  is  UtUe  evidence  that  the  "aca- 
demic community"  Is  asmiming  sufficient  re- 
sponsibility for  quality  control.  The  exter- 
nal scrutiny  which  has  occurred  needs  to  be 
continued,  intensified,  and  given  broader 
focus. 

lacoiOfsiroATioNS 

1.  A  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Higher  Education,  consisting  primarily  of 
distinguished  laymen,  should  undertake  the 
fact-finding  and  analysis  that  can  lead  (if 
warranted)  to  clear  policy  recommendations 
for  the  Improvement  of  American  under- 
graduate education.  The  Commission  should 
be  concerned  with  both  the  academic  and 
character  development  aspects  of  higher 
education.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint 
such  a  commission. 

3.  State  and  private  support  for  student 
scholarshiiM  and  other  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  related  more  closely  to  stand- 
ards of  student  performance  than  has  re- 
cently been  the  case. 

3.  The  projected  extension  of  the  National 
Assessment  of  Education  Progress  to  cover 
young  adults  should  be  developed  and  put  in 
operation.  We  need  more  feedback  from  this 
important  research  tool. 

4.  More  two-  and  four-year  colleges  should 
apply  their  own  forms  of  quality  control. 
Such  control  might  consist  of  requiring  uni- 
form comprehensive  exit  exams  for  stu- 
dents, or  pre-  and  post- tests  that  appraise 
student  learning  through  their  college 
years. 

5.  Federal  student  aid  policy  should  be  re- 
examined with  an  eye  to  giving  greater 
weight  to  the  matter  of  financial  need  and 
to  recognizing  individual  achievement.  Con- 
versely, less  weight  should  be  given  to  broad 
distribution  of  aid  to  high  proportions  of 
appllcanU  who  do  not  display  significant  fi- 
nancial need  or  academic  potential. 

RicnviifG  AccmiATS  Information  on 
Schools  AND  PimLS 

TRX  ISSTTX 

Clear,  well-organized  statistics  on  school 
operations  and  school  effects  in  indispensa- 
ble for  improving  education.  Unfortunately, 
data  usually  made  available  to  the  media, 
parents,  and  policsrmakers  are  inadequate. 

DISCUSSION 

Schools  and  districts  publish  a  great  deal 
of  information.  However,  the  format  and 
the  substance  of  such  statistics  are  often  of 
little  help  in  discovering  what  is  really  going 
on.  Many  commentators  believe  that  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  current  information  sys- 
tems is  not  accidental— they  know  that 
many  school  administrators  try  to  hide  or 
obscure  embarrassing  information.  Further- 
more, good  quality  education  data,  collected 
on  state  and  national  levels,  can  also  permit 
Interdistrict  and  Interstate  comparisons. 
Such  varied  and  regular  assessments  can 
help  parents,  voters,  and  the  media  to  evalu- 


ate local  school,  school  district  and  sUte 
policies.  But.  to  improve  such  statistics,  we 
must  recognize  more  clearly  what  we  want 
to  measure  and  how. 

We  first  need  measures  of  whether  the 
goals  of  schooling  are  being  met.  There  are 
three  such  goals:  pupils  learning  things  val- 
uable for  uae  after  graduation;  pupUs  com- 
pleting school;  and  pupils  choosing  to  con- 
tinue edtication  after  high  school.  These 
goals  are  ordinarily  measured  by  standard- 
ised test  scores,  dropout  ratea.  and  the  col- 
lege-going rate  of  graduating  seniors.  Re- 
grettably, there  are  problems  in  measuring 
all  of  these  goals. 

Standardised  teats  are  Increasingly  used  to 
measure  school  performance.  However,  they 
were  originally  designed  to  measure  Individ- 
ual student  performance.  As  school  efficien- 
cy measures,  they  have  a  number  of  limita- 
tions. The  same  or  directly  comparable  tests 
must  be  used  in  different  schools  in  a  dis- 
trict: and  comparability  across  districts  Is 
also  desirable.  Comparable  tests  should  be 
used  over  a  period  of  years.  Test  should  be 
relevant  to  curriculum  goals  established  for 
the  next  stages  In  the  student's  life,  in  col- 
lege, or  on  a  job.  Tests  should  have  national 
norms  to  allow  comparison  of  the  school 
with  the  national  average.  Both  dropout 
rates  and  college-going  rates  are  difficult  to 
measure.  Schools  do  not  regularly  follow  up 
on  those  who  graduate,  leave,  or  transfer 
during  school.  However,  present  or  exstu- 
dents  who  request  transfers  or  transcripts 
are  a  good  proxy.  Such  requests  can  be  com- 
pared across  schools  from  year  to  year.  As 
with  achievement  testing,  the  value  of  these 
data  In  improving  (or  evaluating)  the  school 
depends  on  their  public  use  of  inter-school 
and  inter-district  comparisons. 

The  internal  functioning  or  efficiency  of  a 
school  can  also  be  described  by  statistical 
measures.  But  this  Is  more  difficult  than 
measuring  a  school's  goal-attainment.  Still, 
some  measures  can  serve  as  indicators. 
These  measures  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
each  school  on  a  yearly  basis.  One  of  these 
is  the  proportion  of  students  taking  each  of 
certain  well-defined  courses.  Specific  high 
school  courses  in  mathematics  and  science, 
such  a  first-year  algebra,  second-year  alge- 
bra, geomeUv,  calculus,  chemistry,  and 
physics,  are  easiest  to  record,  along  with 
first-,  second-,  and  third-year  foreign  lan- 
guage courses.  Other  indicators  of  function- 
ing are  teacher  absenteeism  and  turnover, 
pupil  failure  rate  by  grade,  and  transfer 
rate. 

There  Is  an  Important  limitation  on  using 
performance  and  functioning  measures  for 
comparative  purposes.  Pupil  performance 
and  conduct  are  strongly  affected  by  home 
background  and  prior  academic  preparation. 
Many  schools  do  routinely  obtain  some  in- 
formation about  such  factors;  this  informa- 
tion can  sometimes  be  adapted  to  permit 
meaningful  comparisons  among  schools,  or 
over  time. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Education 
Progress  is  a  different,  and  potentially  valu- 
able, yardstick  at  local  and  higher  levels. 
Unfortunately,  pressure  groups  have  pre- 
vented policy-relevant  comparisons,  and  few 
school  districts  have  linked  their  district- 
wide  testing  to  the  Assessment. 

If  the  different  forms  of  data  described 
are  more  available,  they  can  affect  school, 
district,  state  and  national  education  policy 
decisions  and  the  findings  of  education  re- 
searchers. They  can  also  Improve  parent  de- 
cisions about  where  to  live  or  which  magnet 
schools  to  select.  And  the  media  can  engage 
in  more  informed  reporting. 


BZCOmiBmATIONS 


1.  School  districts  should  collect  and  make 
public  data  on  student  achievement  on  a 
school-by-school  basis  for  at  least  two  of  the 
grades  covered  by  each  of  the  typical 
schools  In  the  district,  preferably  grades 
toward  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school 
span.  e.g..  In  a  K-H  school,  grades  two  and 
eight.  The  data  should  Include  information 
about  student  background  and  preparation 
to  allow  for  warranted  comparisons.  The  re- 
ports should  be  based  on  national  norms. 
Administrators  should  design  and  monitor 
the  testing  process  so  it  is  fairly  managed. 
The  media  should  appropriately  report  and 
analyze  such  data. 

2.  The  testing  administered  should  be 
linked  to  standardized  international  tests 
where  possible  (such  tests  now  exist  for 
mathematics  for  age  13  and  high  school  sen- 
iors, and  sciences  at  ages  10,  14.  and  high 
school  seniors).  This  permits  comparison  to 
International  as  well  as  national  standards. 

3.  Achievement  testing  should  move  to- 
wards measuring  specific  subject  matter 
competencies,  in  other  words  to  measure 
pupils'  learning  of  the  curriculum. 

4.  School  dlstricU  should  maintain  yearly 
school-by-school  records  of  dropout  rates  as 
each  grade  level,  and  the  rate  of  college- 
going  for  graduating  seniors.  They  should 
also  maintain  records  of  teacher  turnover, 
student  turnover,  teacher  absenteeism,  stu- 
dent failure  rate  by  grade,  and  rates  of  stu- 
dent enrollment  In  well-defined  courses. 

5.  These  measures  of  school  goal-attain- 
ment and  school  functioning  should  be  pub- 
licly available,  both  for  parental  use  and  for 
research  and  policymaking  use.  Florida  and 
California,  for  example,  are  carrying  out  ex- 
emphu7  state  level  efforts  at  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  such  information. 

6.  State  legislatures,  school  boards,  and 
school  administrators  should  take  measures 
to  carry  out  these  procedures.  Researchers 
and  companies  developing  standardized 
tests  could  also  assist  in  the  design  of  appro- 
priate instruments.  In  particular,  state  edu- 
cation departments,  and  possibly  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  should  develop 
diverse,  but  standardized,  evaluative  sys- 
tems—since districts  usually  lack  the  capa- 
bility for  such  efforts.  Districts,  or  schools, 
with  different  curriculum  priorities  could 
then  choose  among  technically  adequate 
systems.  Federal  agencies  should  cooperate 
with  international  agencies  to  facilitate  the 
selective  development  and  application  of 
internationally  standardized  tests. 

7.  The  National  Assessment  of  Education 
Progress  is  an  important  tool  for  describing 
the  current  state  of  cognlUve  learning  in 
the  United  States.  The  VS.  Department  of 
Education  can  and  should  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Information  collected  by  combat- 
ting the  tendency  to  conceal  data  which  dis- 
close differences  In  performance  among 
schools,  districts,  and  states.  One  measure 
which  might  advance  this  end  would  be  for 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  delegate  the 
supervision  of  both  national  education  data 
collection  and  research  policy  to  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Education,  selected  for  bis 
nonpartisan  professional  stature. 

Paktial  Dissknts  bt  Som  Sionis 
David  A.  Bennett:  I  believe  the  sUtement 
represents  the  mainstream  of  responsible 
education  reform  in  this  country.  My  en- 
dorsement is  qualified  only  by  my  concern 
about  its  sympathy  for  "providing  public 
support,  via  subsidies  or  tax  credits,  for  pri- 
vate schools."  I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
educational  alternatives.  Indeed.  I  was  prin- 


cipal architect  of  a  "voucher"  program  for 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  under  which 
all  parents  had  choices  from  a  wide  variety 
of  public  school  programs.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  such  programs  should  be  ex- 
tended to  provide  public  support  for  non- 
public schools.  I  support  the  view  foimd  In 
the  statement,  that  "private  schools  which 
hope  to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  signif- 
icant government  benefits  without  govern- 
ment Intervention  may  be  deceiving  them- 
selves. .  .  " 

Allan  C.  Carlson:  In  developing  the  State- 
ment, the  signers  decided  to  by-pass  the 
education  approaches  of  "values  education" 
and  "sex  education."  (And  sex  education 
usually  goes  far  beycMid  transmitting  simple 
biological  facts.)  The  decision  was  a  useful 
device  for  building  consensus.  However,  it 
avoids  confronting  two  areas  where  stu- 
dent's moral  values  and  character-formation 
are  often  systemlcally  under-mined. 
Progress  in  aiwiiiting  (diaracter  f ormaUcm 
can  be  made  through  many  means,  as  the 
Statement  outlines.  But  full  success  cannot 
be  achieved  until  these  two  approaches  are 
removed  from  the  curriculum. 

Stanley  M.  Elam:  The  Statement  recom- 
mends "substantial  salary,  increases  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  teaching  career",  and 
scholarships  and  loans  as  inducements  for 
bright  students  to  enter  teaching.  These  are 
the  only  ways  In  which  the  Statement  rec- 
ognizes that  teaching  is  so  poorly  rewarded 
in  our  society  that  not  enough  good  people 
will  enter  or  remain  in  the  profession.  I 
would  add  that  the  economic  rewards  of 
teaching  must  equal  those  of  other  major 
professions  requiring  similar  ability  and 
preparation  for  success.  This  will  take  a  lot 
of  tax  money.  The  Statement  also  suggests 
that  "the  majority  of  signers"  approve  of 
subsidies  and  tax  credits  for  private 
schools"  in  order  to  promote  choice  and 
competition.  I  believe  such  subsidies  and 
credits  would  be  a  major  error,  not  only 
weakening  public  education  but  eventually 
subjecting  "private"  schools  to  state  author- 
ity and  destroying  their  freedom  to  do  some 
of  the  things  they  now  do  (not  all  of  which 
I  approve).  The  common  public  schools  are 
stiU  the  greatest  bulwark  of  donocracy  we 
have,  and  they  must  not  be  undermined.  I 
am  a  strong  supporter,  however,  of  competi- 
tion and  choice  within  the  i>ublic  school 
system.  It  can  be  achieved  if  the  public  In- 
sists upon  it. 

William  H.  Schreiner  I  find  it  comforta- 
ble to  support  the  major  tenents  of  the 
Statement,  however,  I  disagree  with  some  of 
the  id^as  advanced  In  the  discussion  about 
parent  and  pupil  choice. 

Richard  Stephenson:  Increasing  the 
school  choices  available  to  parents  and 
pupils  is  desirable.  But,  considering  the  ap- 
pearance of  neo-conaervatiam  in  America,  It 
is  difficult  to  view  tax  credits  for  private 
schools  as  other  than  instruments  for 
ipairiTig  "good"  schools  better,  or  richer,  and 
"poor"  schools  poorer,  or  worse.  It  under- 
standably goes  against  the  grain  for  middle 
or  upper  class  parents  to  consign  their  chU- 
dren  to  second-rate  schools,  if  a  better  one 
Is  available.  Similarly,  most  lower  class  par- 
ents. If  poolble,  will  opt  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  with  demonstrably  good  pro- 
grams. As  the  prime  receptacle  for  minority 
and  lower  class  students,  urban  public 
schools  do  not  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  As  a 
consequence,  it  is  likely  that  tax  credits 
would  further  widen  and  deepen  race  and 
class  segregation.  Thus,  such  a  revised 
policy  would  Imjxril  the  existence  of  urban 
public  schools. 


SICHIRS 


Edward  A.  Wynne  (Editor),  profeasor  of 
Education.  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 
He  Is  the  author  or  editor  of  six  books,  and 
over  70  articles,  reports,  and  chapters.  He  is 
also  Editor  of  Character  n,  a  bi-monthly 
newsletter  about  the  public  and  private  poli- 
cies «>««p««g  the  character  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, and  Coordinator  of  "For  Character",  a 
Chkauo  area  school  recognition  program. 

Herbert  J.  Walberg  (C^o-edltor),  is  a  psy- 
chologist and  Research  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago.  He 
has  written  over  300  articles  and  chapters, 
and  written  or  edited  21  books  on  education- 
al productively  and  related  topics.  He  has 
served  as  advisor  to  the  Illinois  Office  of 
Education,  the  UJB.  Department  of  Educa- 
Uon.  the  Office  of  the  President,  and  the 
national  boards  of  education  in  Singapore 
and  Sweden. 

Donald  A.  Bennett.  PhJ)..  Superlntendoit 
of  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Prior  to  as- 
suming his  position  in  October,  1984,  he 
served  as  Deputy  Superintendent,  BCilwau- 
kee  Public  schools  for  eight  years.  He  has 
written  numerous  articles  on  school  integra- 
tion, educational  equity  and  adequacy,  and 
Is  consultant  to  many  school  districts  on 
school  desegregation  and  the  use  of  magnet 
schools  in  that  process. 

Urie  Bronfenbrenner.  Jacob  Gould  Profes- 
sor of  Human  Development  and  Amily 
Studies.  Cornell  University.  He  was  dted  as 
Outstanding  Researcher,  American  Educa- 
tion Research  Association.  1975;  recipient  of 
the  Kurt  Lewin  Award.  American  Psycho- 
lo^cal  Association.  1977;  and  received  the 
Anisfied-Wolf  award  in  Racial  Relatttms  in 
1981.  for  his  book.  The  Ecology  of  Human 
Development.  He  is  a  member  of  numerous 
national  and  international  commissions  on 
children,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Education. 

Allan  C.  Carlson.  Ph.D.,  Executive  Vice 
President.  The  Rockford  Institute  (Rock- 
ford,  n),  and  Editor  of  its  publication  Per- 
suasion at  Work.  His  articles  on  education 
and  family  policy  questions  have  appeared 
in  The  Public  Interest.  Policy  Review,  Edu- 
cati(m  Week.  Regulation.  Current  Issues  in 
Education,  and  other  Journals. 

William  D.  Coats.  Ph.D.,  President,  Youth 
Enrichment  Services  (St.  Clair  Shore,  MI), 
and  Executive  Director,  Education  Voucher 
Institute.  He  was  formerly  Superintoidait. 
Oroose  Point  Public  Schools;  Superintend- 
ent, w«i«m»«nn  PubUc  Scfaools;  and  Profea- 
sor, University  of  Michigan.  He  is  widely 
published  In  professional  journals  on  educa- 
tion. 

Paul  De  Hart  Hurd,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Education.  Stanford  Unlvertety.  He  has 
written  extensively  on  the  undolylng  poli- 
cies and  conditions  of  pre-ooDege  sdenoe 
education  In  the  UjS.  and  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  His  most  reoNit  publicatian 
is  Reforming  Science  Education-  The 
Search  for  the  New  Vision.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Six  Hundred  (the  Northeast  Aala-U.& 
Forum  on  International  Policy,  sponsored 
by  Stanford),  and  the  Academy  of  Indpoi- 
dent  Scholars. 

Stanley  M.  Elam.  Contributing  Editor.  Phi 
Delta  Kappan  (Bloomlngton,  IN).  For  over 
ten  years,  he  served  as  Editor.  Phi  Delta 
KamTan,  and  Director  of  PublicaUcm.  Phi 
Delta  Kappan.  The  Kappan  is  a  monthly 
magazine  for  education  administrators,  with 
a  readership  of  ova- 100,000. 

Raymond  gngHuh,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Ethk  and  Public  Policy  Center  (Washing- 
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too.  D.C.).  He  wu  formerly  director  of  a 
■odal  Mienoe  textbook  lerleB.  Concepta  and 
Inquiry,  and  Chair.  Department  of  Political 
Science,  Kenjron  Collece.  He  ta  the  author 
and  editor  of  many  publlcatlona  on  educa- 
tion and  polltlca.  Including  Constitutional 
Democracy  vemia  Utopian  Democracy  and 
The  Grenada  Iflarton. 

Jim  Enochs,  Aariatant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Modesto  California.  He  developed 
an  education  procram,  "Academic  Expecta- 
tkms  and  the  Fourth  R— Responsibility", 
which  was  featured  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  New  ToriL  Times.  Associated 
Press,  CSS  News,  and  public  television.  He 
Is  the  consultant  to  numerous  school  dls- 
tlcts  and  state  departments  of  education, 
and  also  the  author  of  many  articles  In  edu- 
cation periodicals. 

Nathan  Olaser.  Professor  of  Education 
and  Sociology,  Harvard  University.  He  Is  Co- 
editor  of  The  Public  Interest,  a  quarterly 
Journal,  and  author  of  numerous  books  and 
articles  on  education  and  public  policy.  His 
most  recent  book  Is  Ethnic  Dilemmas. 

Joseph  C.  Harder,  Member,  Kansas  State 
Senate  (Mound  Ridge,  KN).  He  Is:  Chair. 
Ksniss  Education  Master  Planning  Com- 
mittee: Commissioner,  Education  Commis- 
sion of  the  States:  and  Member,  Education 
Committee,  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislators.  He  is  a  former  businessman. 

Barbara  Heyns,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
New  York  University  and  Director,  Center 
for  applied  Social  Science  Research.  She 
was  previously  on  the  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  and  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Education.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  articles,  she  is  the  author 
of  Summer  Learning  and  the  Effects  of 
Schooling,  and  co-author  of  Inequality— A 
Reassessment  of  the  Effects  of  Family  and 
Schooling  in  America. 

Robert  Hogan,  McFarlln  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Chair.  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy, University  of  Tulsa.  He  was  formerly 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Social  Rela- 
tions, Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Is 
Editor,  Journal  of  Personality  and  Social 
ftychology.  Among  bis  many  publications  is 
Personality  Theory. 

Judith  S.  Seinfeld.  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy, College  of  Human  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment. University  of  Alaska.  Fairbanks.  She 
is  the  author  of  Eskimo  School  on  the  An- 
dreasfky.  and  over  30  articles  and  40  re- 
search reports  on  youth  and  community  ac- 
UvlUes. 

Ernest  W.  Lefever.  PhD.  (in  Chrlstan 
Ethics,  Tale  University),  Founding  Presi- 
dent. Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center 
(Washington.  D.C.).  He  served  on  the 
Values  Education  Committee  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  (1979-1983).  He  Is  the  author  of 
hundreds  of  articles  for  the  popular  and 
scholarly  press,  and  eight  books,  including 
Ethics  and  United  States  Foreign  Policy, 
and  Amsterdam  to  Nairobi:  The  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Third  World. 

Robert  MacOregor,  President,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Greater  Kansas  City.  He 
was  formerly  President,  Chicago  United: 
Vice  President  and  Executive  Director, 
Dayton-Hudson  Foundation;  Member,  City 
Council  of  Minneapolis:  and  Chair,  Morgan 
Park  High  School  Parents  Council. 

William  C.  McCready,  Associate  Professor 
of  Social  Service  Administration,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Director,  Cultural  Pluralism 
Center,  National  Opinion  Research  Center. 
He  is  also  editor  of  Culture  and  Ethnicity, 
and  has  written  seven  other  books  and  nu- 
merous articles  on  the  sociology  of  religion. 

Michael  Novak,  Director  Religion  and 
Public  Policy  Project,  American  Enterprise 


Institute  (Washington,  D.C.).  He  Is  the 
author  of  numerous  scholarly  and  popular 
books  and  articles  on  public  issues.  He  has 
held  teaching  positions  at  Harvard  and 
Stanford  Universities.  He  was  formerly 
Chief,  VA.  Delegation.  United  Natkins 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva,  and 
is  currently  Member.  Board  of  International 
Broadcasters  (which  governs  Radio  Free 
Europe). 

Andrew  Oldenquist,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  Member,  Mershon  Center  Faculty, 
Ohio  State  University.  His  recent  publica- 
tions Include  Normative  Behavior,  and  arti- 
cles on  ethics,  education,  biology  and  socie- 
ty, and  social  philosophy. 

Kevin  Ryan.  Professor  of  Education. 
Boston  University,  and  Director,  Boston 
University-Portugal  Program  to  Develop  a 
System  of  Education  Colleges  for  Portugal. 
He  is  the  author  of  twelve  books  on  educa- 
tion Issues  focusing  on  teacher  education 
and  moral  education.  He  has  formerly  been 
a  member  of  the  faculties  of  Stanford.  Har- 
vard, the  University  of  cnucago  and  The 
University  of  Ohio. 

Francisco  D.  Sanches,  Jr.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Alburquerque,  New  Mexico.  He 
is  a  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  College 
Board,  and  a  Member,  Policy  Board,  Univer- 
sity of  Callfofnia.  Los  Angelos.  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Evaluation.  He  was  formerly  a 
Member.  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education.  He  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  One  Hundred  Top  Executive  Educa- 
tors. 

William  H.  Schrelner,  PhJ}.,  Principal, 
Glenbrook  South  High  School  (Glenvlew, 
Hi).  In  1984  the  school  was  selected,  as  an 
excellent  school  by  the  VA.  Department  of 
Education,  and  he  was  designated  as  the 
outstanding  principal  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
by  the  National  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators. Since  1970.  he  has  also  served 
as  the  President  of  the  Central  Suburban 
High  School  League. 

Henrietta  S.  Schwartx.  Dean.  College  of 
Education.  San  Francisco  State  University. 
She  has  been  Principal  Investigator  on  36 
grants  for  studying  schools  throughout  the 
nation.  She  was  formerly  Dean.  College  of 
Education,  Roosevelt  University;  faculty 
member.  University  of  Chicago;  and  Assist- 
ant Principal  of  a  Chicago  public  high 
school. 

Richard  Stephenson.  EdJ).,  Principal. 
Dunbar  High  School.  Chicago  public  school 
syston.  He  Is  a  Member  of  the  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Illinois  High  School  Princi- 
pals Aasodaticm.  and  Bok  House.  He  is  also 
Vice  President.  High  School  Auxiliary,  Chi- 
cago Principals  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Black  Educa- 
tors. 

Ernest  van  den  Haag,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Public  Policy,  Fordham  Uni- 
versity. He  is  the  author  of  ten  books  and 
over  300  articles  In  learned  Journals.  He  was 
formerly  Professor  of  Sodal  Philosophy, 
New  York  University,  lectured  on  sociology 
and  psychology  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  He  is  a  practicing  psycho- 
analyst. 

James  Q.  WUson,  Shattuck  Professor  of 
Government,  Harvard  University,  Author  of 
numerous  books  and  articles  on  public 
issues,  including  Thinking  About  Crime.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

•  ytt.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
la  my  first  opportunity  as  a  participant 
in  the  (»ngre88lonal  c»31  to  conscience 


to  speak  to  my  colleacues  about  the 
difficult  situation  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

When  the  United  States  signed  the 
Helsinki  accords,  we  pledged  to  guar- 
antee certain  basic  human  rights,  in- 
cluding freedcun  of  religion  and  the 
right  to  emigrate.  If  our  signature 
means  anything  at  all.  we  must  not 
only  guarantee  human  rights  at  home, 
but  we  must  also  speak  out  when  these 
basic  principles  are  violated  by  any 
nation  which  has  agreed  to  uphold 
them. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to 
the  Helsinki  accords.  As  I  mentioned, 
one  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
accords  is  the  right  to  emigrate,  but 
one  look  at  the  Jewish  emigration 
numbers  indicates  a  clear  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  this  most  Important  principle. 

Jewish  emigration  has  plummeted 
from  a  high  of  51,320  in  1979  to  a  pa- 
thetic low  of  896  in  1984.  The  reason 
for  the  decline  is  not  that  fewer  Jews 
wish  to  emigrate.  On  the  contrary, 
more  than  3S0.000  Soviet  Jews  have 
begim  the  emigration  process. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
raised  this  issue  with  the  Soviets. 
Members  of  Congress  have  made  a 
personal  commitment  to  this  fight  for 
freedom  by  meeting  with  refuseniks 
when  they  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
many  American  citizens  have  worked 
tirelessly  on  the  issue  for  years.  I  have 
been  particularly  impressed  by  the 
dedication  and  commitment  of  those 
young  Americans  who  are  members  of 
the  Student  Coalition  for  Soviet 
Jewry. 

As  the  emigration  numbers  have 
fallen,  our  sense  of  frustration  has 
deepened.  Recently,  this  frustration 
has  given  way  to  real  concern  for  the 
very  safety  of  Soviet  Jews. 

There  is  evidence  that  harassment 
of  the  Jewish  community  has  acceler- 
ated in  the  UJSJSJl.  We  have  received 
reports  of  a  campaign  to  stamp  out 
Jewish  religious  and  cultural  practices, 
and  have  followed  with  alarm  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Anti-Zionist  Committee, 
and  the  showing  of  a  virulently  anti- 
Semitic  program  on  Leningrad  televi- 
sion. 

The  situation  is  especially  precarious 
for  Jews  who  make  public  their  desire 
to  emigrate.  We  know  that  once  a  Jew 
takes  the  first  step  in  the  emigration 
process,  he  is  subject  to  harassment 
and  intimidation:  he  loses  his  Job,  and 
in  some  cases,  is  arrested  and  tried  on 
trumped  up  petty  and  criminal 
charges. 

All  of  this  points  to  a  very  dangerous 
pattern  of  discrimination  against 
Soviet  Jews.  It  is  a  pattern  that  no 
American  in  good  conscience  can 
ignore. 

Last  March,  on  the  International 
Day  of  Concern  for  Soviet  Jews,  the 
President  said: 


We  have  no  higher  priority.  Those  who 
care  about  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jews  should 
know  that  we  are  with  them  today,  and  will 
be  with  them  tomorrow. 

We  in  Congress  are  with  them  too.  It 
is  time  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  make  1985  a  year  of 
progress  on  this  most  important 
human  rights  question.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  BRIDGE  CLUB 
CELEBRATES  30TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  Senate  recognize 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Congres- 
sional Staff  Duplicate  Bridge  Club. 

The  club,  founded  in  1955.  has  held 
weekly  games,  as  weU  as  quarterly  and 
annual  toumaments,  in  the  House  or 
Senate  office  buildings  almost  contin- 
ludly  since  that  date. 

While  I  am  not  a  duplicate  bridge 
pliorer,  I  know  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  many  staff  mem- 
bers, have  participated  and  enjoyed 
these  club  toumaments.  They  tell  me 
they  find  the  atmosphere  relaxed  and 
informal,  and  that  these  games  are  as 
enjoyable  as  those  played  anywhere. 

The  club  games  are  open  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  who  are  honor- 
ary members  of  the  club,  as  well  as  to 
congressional  staff,  employees  of  the 
library  of  Congress,  and  others  who 
have  at  some  point  worked  on  the  Hill. 
The  club  meets  Monday  evening  at  7 
pjn.  in  the  South  Cafeteria  on  the 
Diritaen  Office  Building. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  club 
on  this  anniversary.* 


with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  he  re- 
ceived two  Meritorious  Civilian  Service 
Awards,  in  1963  and  1973.  His  career 
has  been  pimetuated  by  numerous  let- 
ters of  appreciation  and  commenda- 
tions, both  from  Federal  officials  and 
from  public  sector  civilian  organiza- 
tions. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  both  John  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Aleen  Turner,  are  native 
Arkansans.  Mary  Aleen  is  a  native  of 
Magnolia,  AR.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  publicdy  thank  both  of 
them  for  their  contributions  to  our 
Nation.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  worii 
with  John,  and  I  can  only  wish  him 
the  best  in  his  retirement  in  the  years 
to  come.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W.  ANDER- 
SON OF  THE  UJ3.  ARMY  CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS 
•  Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  of  this  week.  March  1,  we  will 
witness  the  first  day  in  45%  years  that 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
be  without  the  services  of  one  of  its 
most  dedicated  and  effective  employ- 
ees. Mr.  John  W.  Anderson  of  the 
Vi^sburg  District.  John  Anderson  has 
been  the  executive  assistant  to  the 
Vicksburg  District  Engineer  since  1971 
and  in  that  capacity,  he  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed,  both  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
by  the  people  he  came  into  contact 
with  frequently  in  the  course  of  his 
work  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
area.  I,  too,  will  miss  John. 

John  Anderson  was  bofn  in  Hope, 
AR,  in  1918  and  he  began  his  career  in 
Federal  services  as  a  boatman  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Vicksburg  in 
1939.  His  career  with  the  corps  was  in- 
terrupted by  war  twice,  when  he 
served  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
As  he  rose  through  the  civilian  ranks 


YEAR  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
1985  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935.  As  my  colleagues  may  know,  I 
have  introduced  legislation.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  23.  to  commemorate 
this  important  event  by  declaring  1985 
as  the  "Year  of  Social  Security." 

Though  this  Joint  resolution  has  not 
yet  passed  the  Congress.  I  wish  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  the  celebra- 
tion has  started.  Max  Manes,  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  & 
Textile  Workers  Union's  New  York 
Headwear  Joint  Board  retiree  group, 
has  recently  written  an  article  chron- 
icling both  the  significance  of  Social 
Security  for  generations  of  Americans, 
and  the  necessity  of  protecting  Social 
Security  for  the  generations  to  come. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle. "After  50  years.  Social  Security 
seen  as  one  of  nation's  'most  signifi- 
cant' laws."  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcors. 
The  article  follows: 
Ama  50  Txsxs,  Social  Sbcuutt  Sxsh  As 
Out  OF  Natioh's  "Most  SicmicAirr"  Laws 

(By  Max  Manes) 

(Max  Manes,  president  of  ACTWU's  New 
York  Headwear  Joint  Board  retiree  group, 
is  also  chairman  of  Seniors  for  Adequate 
Social  Security,  an  affiliate  in  New  York  of 
the  National  CouncO  of  Senior  Citisens.) 

On  Aug.  14,  1935.  President  Frsnklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signed  the  bill  passed  by  Congress 
establishing  the  Social  Security  System 
(S88).  The  importance  of  that  event  50 
years  sgo  can  hardly  be  overstated.  A  1983 
study  by  the  Employees  Benefit  Research 
Institution  states:  "The  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation— if  not  the 
most  significant  piece— ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

How  much  the  system  means  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  widely  recognised,  although 
opponents  have  tried  to  downgrade  it  and 
create  an  impression  of  Social  Security  as  a 
problem  rather  than  a  eolution. 

Social  Security  is  "A .  .  .  system  of  protec- 
tion in  old  age.  survivorship,  disability  and 
sickness,  touching  the  Uves  of  practically 
every  family  in  the  United  States."  says  J. 
Douglas  Brown  of  Princeton  University  in 
An  American  PhOosoirtiy  of  Sodal  Security. 


"EntitlemenU  to  future  Social  Security 
benefits  are  the  most  important  asset  of 
most  American  families,  and  actual  benefits 
have  played  a  central  part  in  reducing  pov- 
erty among  the  aged."  declares  the  Brook- 
ings Institute's  Henry  J.  Aaron  in  Economic 
Effect  of  Social  Security. 

In  1937  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  On  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  system, 
the  AFlf-CIO  pointed  out  that,  based  on  the 
Constitutitm.  "This  legislation  enunciated 
for  the  first  time  the  principle  that  Ameri- 
can dtiaens  are  entitled  to  safeguards  in 
time  of  need." 

Support  for  Sodal  Security  among  the 
people  was  always  strong  and  has  ranked  It 
as  the  most  ixipular  federal  program  In  the 
nation  since  its  inception.  As  Butlnen  Week 
(on  11/39/83)  observed:  "The  American 
people .  .  .  have  carried  on  a  love  affair  with 
Social  Security."  It  is  this  great  popularity 
whkdi  has  been  the  main  obstade  to  the 
ccasflfsn  efforts  by  opponents  of  the  system 
to  weaken  and  undermine  it.  The  broad 
public  support  was  manifested  in  election 
campaigns,  surveys,  mafl  to  Congress,  grass- 
roots lobbying,  public  rallies  and  various 
other  demonstrative  actions  whenever  the 
system  was  threatened. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  50th  anniversary  of 
this  vital  innogram  should  occur  when  we 
have  a  preddent  in  the  White  House  who 
has  a  long  record  of  enmity  for  Sodal  Secu- 
rity and  under  whose  Administration  the 
system  has  been  subjected  to  the  most 
severe  attack  in  iU  history. 

Long  before  he  became  President.  Ronald 
Reagan  crusaded  against  Sodal  Security 
along  with  foes  of  the  system  from  the 
world  of  business,  finance.  Insiirance  and  ex- 
treme right  wing  groups.  He  Joined  Barry 
Goldwater  in  attacks  on  it  during  the  Ariao- 
na  senator's  1964  preddential  campaign  He 
f  oui^t  against  the  enactment  of  Medicare. 
Under  his  presidency.  Social  security  bene- 
fits—and other  programs  for  human  needs 
such  as  Medicare.  Medicaid.  SSI.  Food 
Stamps,  etc— have  been  drastically  reduced 
In  callous  disregard  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  depend  on  them. 

To  disarm  oppodtion  to  the  cutbacks. 
Reagan  and  his  Administration  disguised 
the  sssaults  on  the  system  with  the  dalm 
that  they  were  «ily  trying  to  "save  it  tram 
bankruptcy."  David  Stodtman.  Reagan's 
budget  director,  confessed  in  an  interview  in 
The  Atlantic  magadne  in  December  1961  as 
to  the  purpose  of  this  scare  tactic:  "It  will 
permit  the  poUtidans  to  make  it  look  like 
they  are  doing  something  for  the  benefici- 
ary population  when  they  are  doing  some- 
thing to  It." 

In  his  '84  «-»«p««yn  Reagan  promised  not 
to  cut  Sodal  Security  benefits.  But  be  had 
made  similar  promises  in  1980.  only  to  break 
them.  We  must  not  allow  a  repeat  perfonn- 
ance  in  his  second  term.  We  must  not  lose 
si^t  of  the  fact  that,  even  as  he  was 
making  these  promises  on  the  rampalgn 
trail,  his  Administration  was  continuing  to 
scheme  against  Sodal  Security,  Medicare. 
Medicaid  and  aU  social  inograms. 

"Top  officials  of  the  Sodal  Security  Ad- 
ministzatian."  said  a  report  from  Washing- 
ton in  the  New  York  Times  last  October  14. 
"have  been  studying  propossis  tat  dianges 
in  the  retirement  program.  Indudlng  some 
that  would  make  participation  voluntary, 
while  encouraging  rellanoe  on  private  insnt^ 
ance.  pendons  and  savings.  .  .  ."  Arttng 
Commisdoner  of  Social  Security  Martha  A. 
McSteen.  "confirmed"  attoullng  sudi  a 
meeting. 
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"There  have  been  recurrent  reporta  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  designs  on  Social 
Security  benefits,"  warns  Elliabetb  Wtcken- 
den,  director  of  the  Study  Oroup  on  Social 
Security,  which  watches  developments  con- 
cerning the  system  closely.  The  studies  en- 
compass "redtietion.  postponement  or  elimi- 
nation" of  cost  of  living  Increases,  "restruc- 
turing downward  of  the  whole  system  .  .  . 
privatization  .  .  .  means  testing  .  .  .  increas- 
ing Medicare  charges."  in  effect  reducing 
cash  benefits,  etc. 

It  wotild  be  both  a  farce  and  a  tragedy  if 
the  SOth  anniversary  year  of  this  historic 
legislation  should  be  misused  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  parade  as  a  friend  of 
Social  Security  while  masking  further  at- 
tacks to  undermine  it.  Preventing  this  from 
taking  place  must  be  a  priority  task  for  all 
of  us  who  have  a  stake  In  the  system,  both 
old  and  young. 

When  PDJl.  signed  the  Social  Security 
Act,  he  referred  to  it  as  "a  cornerstone  of  a 
structure  which  Is  being  built— but  is  by  no 
means  complete."  Marking  the  Act's  40th 
year,  the  AFL-CIO  stated:  "In  order  to  ful- 
fill the  proper  role,  the  legislation  must  be 
constantly  improved."  But  this  not  what 
Reagan  wants.  His  course  Is  detrimental  to 
the  system,  and  must  be  reversed.  There 
must  be  no  "Bi-partisan"  cooperation  with 
Reagan's  course.  No  more  cuts  in  any  guise. 
Benefits  that  have  been  cut  should  be  re- 
stored, and  we  must  continue  strong  efforts 
to  build  and  improve  the  structure  of  the 
system. 

Our  aim  should  be  the  goal  visualised  by 
the  original  architects  of  the  system  of 
Social  Security— FJ>Jl.'s  Cabinet  level  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security.  In  its  report 
proposing  the  Social  Security  System, 
which  Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  with  a 
message  urging  enactment,  the  committee 
said:  "A  program  of  economic  security  as  we 
vision  It  must  have  as  its  primary  aim  the 
assurance  of  an  adequate  Income  to  each 
human  being  in  childhood,  youth,  middle 
age  of  old  age— in  sickness  or  in  health."* 


UM 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Join  with  my  senior  Senator  in  recog- 
nizing the  efforts  of  a  group  of  physi- 
cians who  are  releasing  an  important 
study  detailing  the  presence  of  hunger 
in  America.  The  task  force,  organized 
by  Dr.  J.  Larry  Brown  of  the  Harvard 
University  School  of  Public  Health, 
has  found  some  profoundly  disturbing 
evidence  that  hunger  abounds  in  every 
region  of  the  country  and  Is  Increasing 
all  the  time.  It  is  a  study  that  demands 
careful  consideration  and  action. 

Last  year,  with  Dr.  Brown  and  some 
of  his  colleagues,  I  visited  a  ward  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  where  physi- 
cians are  treating  children  suffering 
the  effects  of  early  food  deprivation. 
These  children,  in  a  hospital  in  one  of 
our  major  urban  areas,  have  very  little 
chance  of  full  recovery  for  the  depri- 
vation occurred  during  important  de- 
velopmental years  of  their  growth.  It 
is  particularly  painful  because  it  never 
had  to  happen.  And.  unfortunately, 
the  numbers  are  on  the  rise. 

The  study  not  only  docimients  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  but  It  also  pro- 
poses some  solutions— solutions,  given 


the   magnitude   of   the   problem,   we 
should  consider  immediately. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  State  that 
boasts  two  outstanding  antlhunger  ad- 
vocates In  Larry  Brown  and  Senator 
Kbotsdy  and  I  hope  to  join  them  in 
the  session  ahead  to  work  to  revitalize 
strong  programs  to  help  the  many 
hungry  people  in  our  country  today.* 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION 
TO  GOVERNMENT  OF  ALGERIA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coming  state  visit  of 
Algerian  President.  Chadll  Bendjedld. 
to  the  United  States  next  month,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  Government  of  Algeria 
for  the  role  they  played  in  obtaining 
the  release  of  the  American  hostages 
in  Iran  in  Jtmuary  1981. 

The  first  soil  that  those  hostages 
touched  as  free  men  and  women  was 
the  soil  of  Algeria  whose  government's 
efforts  in  mediating  the  crisis  between 
the  United  States  and  Iran  led  to  their 
liberation.  In  recalling  those  trying 
dajrs  when  there  seemed  to  be  little 
hope  that  the  hostages  would  be  freed, 
it  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  suc- 
cessful resolution  of  the  hostage  crisis 
cotild  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  scrupulously  fair  media- 
tion efforts  of  Algeria. 

In  this  connection,  it  was  President 
Bendjedld's  personal  decision  to 
embark  on  this  humanitarian  media- 
tion effort.  His  action  and  the  tireless, 
round-the-clock  work  of  his  late  For- 
eign Minister.  Mohamed  Benyahia— 
one  of  the  most  impressive  public  serv- 
ants I  have  met  anywhere— culminat- 
ed in  the  successful  outcome  of  the  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  States 
and  Iran.  More  important,  it  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  the  process 
of  peaceful  negotiation  can  effectively 
resolve  international  crises. 

Therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  President  Bendjedld  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people  and  to  wish 
him  the  warmest  of  welcomes  to  our 
country.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  NRA'S  HARLON 
B.  CARTER  AND  APPOINTMENT 
OF  G.  RAY  ARNETT 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  Mr.  G.  Ray  Amett.  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior,  was 
unanimously  elected  as  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America. 

Mr.  Amett's  election  came  at  the 
Janiutry  meeting  of  the  NRA  Board  of 
Directors,  after  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent Harlon  B.  Carter  announced  his 
decision  to  retire  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  NRA. 

Mr.  Carter  has  been  a  member  of 
the  NRA  for  nearly  50  years,  and  for 
the  last  8  has  served  as  its  executive 
vice  president.  During  his  association 


with  the  NRA  he  esUblished  the  InsU- 
tute  for  Legislative  Action,  the  lobby- 
ing arm  of  the  NRA,  and  became  its 
first  executive  director.  Although  Mr. 
Carter  is  retiring  as  the  association's 
chief  executive  officer,  he  will  contin- 
ue to  serve  the  organization  in  an  advi- 
sory capacity  and  will  serve  on  the  as- 
sociation's executive  coundL 

During  his  tenure  as  executive  vice 
president,  Harlon  Carter  led  the  NRA 
to  live  by  President  Lincoln's  words: 
"Important  principles  may  and  must 
be  inflexible."  As  BIr.  Carter  said: 

And  so  we  are:  Inflexible  in  protection  and 
furtherance  of  our  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  in  the  interests  of  good  dttwnshlp  for 
all  of  us.  Our  numbers  ensure  our  credibility 
and  reflect  our  commitment.  This  is  what 
moves  the  mighty  avalanche  of  good  dtl- 
aens  who  are  the  National  Rifle  Aasodatlon. 
Dedication  to  principles. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  Harlon  Carter  over  the 
years  take  the  news  of  his  announced 
retirement  with  sorrow.  But,  Harlon 
Carter  can  still  match  the  vim,  vigor, 
and  vitality  of  any  of  our  freahmen 
colleagues.  In  any  event,  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  Carter  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

The  dedication  to  principles  that 
Harlon  Carter  lived  by  so  well  will  not 
be  lost  on  his  distinguished  successor. 
O.  Ray  Amett  has  long  labored  for 
proper  wildlife  management,  for  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources,  for 
strong  support  of  hunting  rights,  and 
for  uncompromising  defense  of  the 
second  amendment  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  As  a  former  NRA  board 
member,  his  contributions  to  the  orga- 
nization have  been  so  great,  I  am  sure 
the  organization  has  enhanced  its  own 
Importance  by  electing  him  as  its  next 
executive  vice  president. 

Mr.  Amett  recently  resigned  from 
his  position  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Fish.  Wildlife  and 
Parks.  My  colleagues  should  know 
that  Mr.  Amett  Is  an  internationally 
acclaimed  authority  on  hunting  and 
conservation. 

It  Is  impossible,  in  this  short  space 
of  time,  to  capture  the  demonstrated 
abilities  for  leadership  and  great  in- 
dustry in  his  work  that  Ray  Amett 
has  shown.  Mr.  Amett,  as  was  his 
predecessor,  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
NRA.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  have  been  assured  likewise  he 
is  anxious  to  hear  the  views  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
join  me  in  wishing  O.  Ray  Amett  good 
luck  and  success  in  his  new  position  as 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association.* 


ARGENTINA'S  NEW  BREED  OF 
FARMERS  ARE  PARING  U.S. 
GROWERS'  MARKETS 


•  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  an  article  on  the  disadvan- 
tages American  farmers  face  in  the 
world  marttet  be  inserted  into  the  Coh- 
GU88IONAL  Rwoo.  Thls  article,  taken 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  No- 
vember 15,  1984.  illustrates  how  the 
embargoes  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion handed  Argentina  and  other  agri- 
cultural coimtrles  a  large  share  of  our 
traditional  Soviet  market.  With  their 
lower  production  costs  and  lower 
valued  currency,  the  Argentines 
Intend  to  increase  their  grain  and  oil 
seed  production  50  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  and  sell  much  of  this  to 
other  Latin  American  nations— a 
market  dominated  for  the  time  being 
by  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

AsGorniiA's  Nkw  Basso  or  Paxuks  Ask 

PAamo  n.S.  Ghowbrs'  MAaasrs 

(By  Lynda  Schuster) 

Cahmkh  AaoBrmtA.— When  the  VS.  em- 
bargoed grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
almost  five  yean  ago.  Dino  Toressi  decided 
that  his  pigs  were  a  thing  of  the  psst. 

He  sold  the  2,000  hogs,  planted  his  450 
acres  with  com  and  wheat  and  started  pro- 
ducing grain  for  export  to  Russia,  grabbing 
what  had  been  VS.  business. 

"Grains  are  our  future."  he  yells  above 
the  engine's  din  as  he  tears  along  a  dusty 
country  road  in  his  new  blue  pickup.  "I 
want  more  wheat  and  com.  I  want  new  tech- 
nology. I  want  to  be  modem.  I  want  to  be 
rich." 

Meet  the  new  breed  of  Argentine  farmer. 
Long  a  backward  country  cousin  of  his  VS. 
counterpart,  he  is  fast  emerging  as  an  ag- 
gressive and  sophisticated  competitor. 
Thanks  to  government  aid.  improved  educa- 
tion on  farming  methods  and  a  trend  toward 
professional  management.  Argentine  farm- 
ers have  doubled  annual  grain  and  oilseed 
output  over  the  past  decade  and  turned  this 
country  into  the  world's  fifth  largest  ex- 
porter of  wheat. 

Argentina's  agricultural  gains  illustrate 
one  reason  that  Yanqul  farmers  are  losing 
their  competitive  edge  abroad.  Farming  na- 
tions are  stepping  up  production,  scrutiniz- 
ing U.S.  policies  for  openings  such  as  the 
Soviet  embargo,  undercutting  VS.  prices— 
and  gobbling  up  traditional  n.S.  markets.- 

Although  the  n.S.  is  still  first  in  grain  ex- 
ports, its  share  of  world  wheat  trade  has 
slipped  in  Just  10  years  from  nearly  50%  to 
about  38%.  Analysts  warn  that  the  squeeze 
on  U.S.  exporU.  already  intensified  by  a 
strong  dollar,  could  worsen  as  competing 
countries  become  even  more  productive.  Ar- 
gentina, for  one,  Intends  to  increase  grain 
and. oilseed  production  50%  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  to  60  million  metric  tons,  and 
sell  much  of  it  to  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions, a  market  now  dominated  by  the  n.S. 

"If  Argentina  ever  really  gets  going.  It 
could  knock  the  stilts  out  from  under  us," 
says  John  Urt>anchuk,  an  economist  at 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  Associ- 
ates in  Philadelphia.  "Argentina  has  some 
of  the  best  land  in  the  world,  it  can  produce 
a  lot  cheaper  than  the  n.8.  and  it's  Just 
starting  to  use  available  technology,"  Mr. 
Urbanchuli  says.  "This  is  competition  that's 
going  to  hurt." 


Fumera  here  in  Carmen,  the  heart  of  the 
fecund  wheat  plains  havent  always  been  so 
keen  on  progreas.  Argentina  readied  annual 
grain  and  oilseed  production  of  about  20 
million  metric  tons  in  the  19Mb— and  stajred 
there  for  the  next  four  decadca.  With  ex- 
ports taxed  as  high  as  50%.  and  ttie  govern- 
ment pursuing  a  policy  of  cheap  food  at 
home,  there  was  little  incentive  to  duplicate 
the  big  technical  transformation  of  VS. 
farms  after  Worid  War  n. 

AU  this  changed  around  the  mid-19T0s 
when  a  free-market-mlnded  government 
scrapped  exp«t  taxes  and  spread  the  wel- 
come mat  for  multinational  farm  equipmoit 
and  gnin  and  seed  companies  The  moves 
worked:  Fsrmers  felt  oxxniraged  to  invest 
more,  and  the  multinationals  stepped  up 
their  operations  here,  competing  to  buy 
grain  from  Argentine  farmers  and  to  sell 
them  hybrid  seed  and  tractors  and  other 
machinery.  Production  now  has  doubled. 

IT  MAOB  A  LOT  Or  8KM8K 

Jorge  SIbuet,  who  farms  270  acres  of  com 
with  his  father,  well  remembers  the  begin- 
ning of  the  surge.  The  tall,  whippet-thin 
Mr.  Sibuet  says  that  salesmen  suddenly 
started  beating  down  his  door,  pushing 
products  that  he  never  knew  existed. 

"In  the  beginning  we  didnt  accept  the 
hybrid  seeds.  We  weran't  used  to  them."  Mr. 
Sibuet  recalls.  "But  those  salesmen  kept  <hi 
talking,  taking  us  to  lectures,  sending  us 
brochures,  samples  of  the  seeds.  In  the  aid. 
it  made  a  lot  of  sense." 

For  the  Sibuet  farm,  and  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole,  it  has  meant  almost  a  30%  leap  in 
com  yields  in  10  years— and  usually  without 
fertiliser.  Instead  of  fertilizer,  most  Argen- 
tine farmers  rotate  crops  with  livestock— 
generally  eight  years  of  crops  followed  by 
four  years  of  pasture— to  nourish  and  rest 
the  sou.  In  a  nation  like  Greece,  which  com- 
bined hybrids  with  fertilizer,  the  new  seeds 
produced  a  dramatic  threefold  Jump  in 
yields.  (Neither  Argentina  nor  Greece,  how- 
ever, comes  close  to  matching  VS.  yields.) 

Other  benefits,  too,  have  oome  to  Carmen, 
a  strikingly  beautiful  place  of  emerald-green 
undulating  hills  and  a  population  of  3,000. 
Inspired  partiy  by  a  television  series  on  U.S. 
farming  some  years  back,  many  people  in 
this  area  started  growing  soybeans.  The  re- 
sults are  impressive. 

Average  yields  have  outstripped  those  of 
the  U.S.  by  about  5%,  thanks  mostly  to  the 
fact  that  the  soybeans  are  planted  on  only 
the  very  best  land  whereas  those  in  the  U.S. 
are  planted  far  and  wide.  Here,  soybeans 
and  other  oilseeds  easily  bring  in  more 
money  than  wheat  or  com.  Carmen's  tradi- 
tional crops.  Soybean  output  nationwide  has 
quadrupled  in  seven  years,  and  Argentina 
now  is  a  major  exporter  of  soybean  products 
and  second  only  to  the  VS.  in  soybean  ex- 
ports. Raimondo  Garcia,  who  farms  250 
acres  here,  is  wild  about  soybeans.  "I  put 
them  in  the  ground,"  he  says,  "and  I  Just 
want  to  stand  there  and  stare  at  them." 

Farmers  here  are  also  latching  on  to  the 
latest  technology.  WhUe  few  countries  boast 
so  vast  an  extension-service  network  as  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture's,  producers 
in  places  like  Argentina  are  learning  plenty 
nevertheless. 

Pedro  Bogard  typifies  the  new,  profession- 
al farm  manager.  He  holds  a  university 
degree  in  agricultural  administration,  un- 
heard of  Just  10  yean  ago.  He  is  young,  en- 
ergetic and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the 
land.  His  goal  is  to  mechanize  the  3.000 
acres  of  San  Luis  Rural,  the  utancia,  or 
ranch,  near  Carmen  that  he  has  managed 
for  three  years. 


Mr.  Bogard.  who  looks  like  a  oountry-and- 
westera  singer  with  liis  shaggy  tdond  hair 
and  cowboy  boots,  is  well  on  the  way  to  Ills 
goaL  He  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  field, 
watching  a  bright  red  tractor  drag  around 
his  pride  and  joy,  a  new  cultivator.  The 
ranch  bought  about  $1.5  mUlion  in  new 
equipment  this  year.  Mr.  Bogard  says,  and 
he  figures  lie  will  be  able  to  raise  liis  wheat, 
com  and  soybean  yields  by  about  15%. 

"Good,  good."  he  murmurs,  bending  down 
to  caress  an  upturned  clod  of  rlch-amelUng 
earth.  "This  is  so  mudi  gentler  on  the  soiL  I 
feel  like  I'm  giving  it  new  life." 

COUWCn.  CHARBU 

Wanting  more  than  the  government's 
overextended  farm  service  can  provide, 
some  of  tlie  biggest  and  best  ^woduoers  rely 
aa  private  groups  like  the  Regional  Council 
of  Agricultural  Ezpertraentatton.  Based  on  a 
French  group.  It  organizeB  1,500  farmers 
into  small  local  chapters,  each  headed  by  an 
agronomist.  The  agronomist  extensively 
studies  each  farm,  and  memtiers  meet 
monthly  to  discuss  his  findings 

These  council  memben  have  become  agri- 
culture's elite,  commanding  yields  some  40% 
higher  than  the  national  average.  Take 
Carlos  Covemton,  who  runs  the  7,600-acre 
Two  Sisters  estanda  near  Oim«i.  He 
spends  hours  one  afternoon  in  deep  discus- 
sion with  his  agronomist,  Enrique  Semin- 
arto.  They  sit  in  Mr.  Covemton's  elegant 
wood-beamed  office,  sipping  cups  of  foamy 
coffee.  Gauchoe  scurry  about,  garbed  in  tra- 
ditional flat,  broad  brimmed  hats,  panta- 
loons and  belts  trimmed  in  shimmering 
coins. 

Mr.  Covemton  is  going  to  use  fertilizer  for 
the  first  time  on  his  3.700  acres  of  com  and 
aoyiieans.  Mr.  Seminario  tries  to  talk  him 
into  more  herbicides,  too,  but  Mr.  Covem- 
ton worries  about  the  cost.  One  reason  Ar- 
gentine farmers  can  produce  food  cheaply  Is 
tliat  tliey  use  fewer  chemicals  than  Ameri- 
can farmers.  (Other  reasons:  They  use  less 
state-of-the-art  equlpmoit,  too,  and  their 
land  costs  are  lower.) 

Mr.  Seminario  consults  a  thick  notebook 
covered  with  calculations  and  assures  Mr. 
Covemton  that  the  increased  costs  should 
be  offset  by  an  estimated  25%  increase  in 
yields.  Mr.  Covemton  stares  into  his  coffee 
cup  and  says  maybe. 

Some  incentives  to  increase  production 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  internal  evoits. 
There  was.  for  example,  the  January  1980 
grain  embargo  inuMsed  by  President  Carter 
in  retaliation  fw  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. Important  grain  growers  like  Argenti- 
na and  C^anada  suddenly  became  primary 
suppliers  to  a  huge  customer— and  contin- 
ued to  be.  even  after  the  VS.  said  in  1981 
that  it  was  ready  to  resume  sales  to  Russia. 

The  VS.  share  of  total  Soviet  grain  im- 
ports has  since  fluctuated  from  20%  to  40%. 
compared  with  a  range  of  44%  to  74%  before 
the  embargo.  Argentina's  share.  meanwliQe. 
immediately  Jumped  to  32%  from  16%  and 
has  since  hovered  well  above  the  pre-embar- 
go  share.  Uist  year  it  was  about  21%. 

This  isn't  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
UjS.  imintentionally  helped  promote  foreign 
production  and  exports.  The  1973  Iwn  on  iU 
own  soybean  exports— an  attempt  to  avert  a 
domestic  shortage— helped  encourage  Brazfl 
to  expand  its  fledgling  soybean  industry  to 
fill  the  void.  Ten  years  later,  Brazil  is  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  soybean  meal 
(and  third  in  whole  beans). 

Experience  with  worid  markets  has  con- 
tributed to  a  mood  of  quiet  confidence  in 
Carmen,    an    understanding    that   fanners 
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here  can  mnd  will  um  foreign  evenU  to  their 
advantaie.  Thii  1>  reflected  In  the  banter 
heard  down  at  the  Sportonan'a  Club,  the 
local  watering  hole  whoae  ancient  pool  table 
aeema  the  only  Justlficatkm  for  its  name. 
Saturday  afternoons  find  the  Formica 
tables  filled  with  farmers  drlnUnc  red  wine 
cut  with  seltaer. 

At  one  table  a  group  huddles  around  Ar- 
mando Barblen.  the  beefy  manager  of  the 
local  grain  cooperative.  He  Is  expounding 
upon  how  best  to  benefit  from  the  fact  that 
this  region's  seasons,  and  hence  its  planting 
times,  are  oppodte  the  U3.'8.  Read  the 
papers  and  watch  the  gringos,  he  urges.  U 
there  is  no  market  for  wheat,  then  plant 
soybeans.  No  com  market,  plant  sunflowers. 
Noticing  a  North  American  visitor,  he  inter- 
rupts his  discourse  for  a  moment. 

"We  may  not  know  where  Cheecago  is." 
he  mispnmounces  proudly,  "but  we  know 
that  it's  important  to  our  graliL" 

Argentina  seems  ready  to  really  give  the 
gringo  farmers  a  run  for  their  money.  Ex- 
perts get  Btarry-ejred  when  they  talk  about 
what  the  widespread  use  of  fertlllxers  would 
do  for  yields  and  about  how  fanners  could 
then  easily  meet  the  government's  goal  of  a 
S0%  Jump  in  grain  output  by  1990.  Fertiliser 
is  currently  used  on  only  about  30%  of  Ar- 
gentine farm  land. 

Most  chemicals  are  prohibitively  expen- 
sive because  they  are  imported.  But  the  gov- 
ernment, bent  on  reaching  its  production 
goal,  has  slashed  the  high  import  duty  on 
herbicides.  It  also  is  giving  fertUizer  to 
farmers  who  want  to  exchange  part  of  their 
future  crops  for  it. 

PRICK  STXATBOT 

And  it  has  a  clear  strategy  for  winning  a 
large  share  of  the  lAtin  American  market, 
which  currently  accounts  for  almost  20%  of 
total  U.8.  grain  exports.  The  VS.  has  been 
able  to  dominate  the  Latin  market  by  sell- 
ing gnUn  on  credit.  Cash-poor  Argentina 
clearly  cant  do  the  same,  but  with  average 
production  costs  some  30%  below  those  of 
the  VS.,  Argentina  could  offer  attractive 
deals  to  hungry  nations  like  Brazil  and 
Mexico. 

"We  can.  and  we  will,  undercut  world 
prices."  declares  Nestor  Stancanelll.  a  top 
official  In  the  ministry  of  foreign  commerce. 
"And  that's  how  we  will  sell  20  million 
metric  tons  more  of  grain  to  our  Latin 
neighbors." 

But  progress  could  be  slowed  by  many 
things.  For  starters,  the  25%  tax  on  most 
grain  exports  is  no  incentive.  The  govern- 
ment recently  cut  the  wheat  export  tax  to 
18%.  but  it  Isn't  promising  to  do  much  more 
even  though  farm  exports  bring  In  about 
70%  of  the  country's  hard  cash. 

Then  there  is  Argentina's  inflation.  The 
uncertainty  it  creates  is  causing  many  farm- 
ers to  think  twice  about  making  big  invest- 
ments. And  even  if  farmers  did  produce  60 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  and  oilseed, 
they  would  still  face  huge  storage  and  trans- 
portation problems.* 


The  Soviet  production,  "The  Hlrellnss 
and  Their  Accomplices,"  brings  home 
the  chilling  fact  of  Just  how  Soviet 
Jews  are  envisaged  by  their  country- 
men, and  their  government  Labeled 
"refuseniks"  by  their  Soviet  peers, 
Jews,  from  a  Soviet  perspective,  are 
part  of  a  global  conspiracy  against  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  and  people.  As 
Moscow  airs  more  and  more  derogato- 
ry programs  of  this  nature,  the  op- 
pression and  violence  will  continue, 
and  worsen. 

Last  year,  more  than  350,000  Soviet 
Jews  expressed  interest  in  immigra- 
tion; 896  were  allowed  to  leave.  This 
number  is  a  98  percent  dr(H>  from  Just 
5  years  earlier,  and  the  cracltdown 
goes  further  than  immigration.  Jews 
are  frequently  harrassed.  both  Inside 
and  outside  their  homes,  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities. Often  they  are  imprisoned 
or  relocated  against  their  will  for  no 
apparent  reason.  They  are  forbidden 
to  practice  their  religion  in  any  form, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  celebrate,  or 
even  recognize,  their  holidays. 

This  legislation  will  give  hope  to 
Jews  living  inside  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
consolidating  Jewish-related  broad- 
casts into  "Radio  Maccabee."  As 
broadcasts  such  as  these  Increase,  It 
wiU  become  apparent  to  the  Soviet 
Jews,  if  it  presently  is  not.  that  we,  in 
the  United  States,  do  care  about  their 
plight,  and  care  greatly,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  them,  until  every 
last  one  Is  freed  from  Soviet  tsrranny 
and  anti-Semitism. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  promotion 
of  this  legislation.* 


RADIO  LIBERTY 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  141  and  Join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  in  an  attempt  to  expand  the 
currently  limited  broadcasting  to 
Soviet  Jews  by  Radio  Liberty. 

Recently,  state-sponsored  Soviet 
anti-Semitism  has  been  stepped  up. 
Cries  from  Soviet  Jews  in  this  oppres- 
alve  state  must  be  heard,  and  soon. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
RUSSELL  LONG 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  like  prob- 
ably all  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sur- 
prised and  saddened  at  the  decision  of 
Senator  Russxu.  Loho  to  retire  from 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  his  current 
term. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Senator  Loho  on  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  past  14  years,  and 
hardly  a  session  went  by  on  that  com- 
mittee that  I  did  not  learn  something 
from  Senator  Loito— either  about  the 
Senate,  about  taxes,  or  about  people. 
In  all  my  time  in  Washington.  I  have 
never  met  a  more  effective  legislator, 
or  a  finer  person. 

I  do  not  want  this  statement  to 
sound  like  a  eulogy,  because  Senator 
Loho  will  remain  a  major  force  in  the 
Senate  for  the  next  2  years,  and 
beyond.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  hearing  room,  and 
this  Chamber,  wiU  be  a  far  duller  and 
less  interesting  place  when  Senator 
Long  heads  off  to  his  well-deserved  re- 
tirement.* 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE IN  ESTONIA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  Feb- 
ruary 24,  mariced  the  65th  anniversary 
of  the  prodamation  of  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  On  that 
day,  Kalevlpoeg.  the  hero  of  Estonia, 
came  home  to  bring  his  people  free- 
dom. 

On  February  30.  1920.  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  between  Estonia  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  treaty. 
Moscow  "voluntarily  and  forever"  re- 
nounced its  sovereign  rights  over  the 
territory  and  people  of  Estonia.  Con- 
currently, many  nations  accorded  Es- 
tonia de  jure  recognition,  including 
Japan  and  Germany.  The  Oovemment 
of  the  United  SUtes  foUowed  Just  2 
years  later. 

On  June  15, 1920,  the  sovereign  state 
of  Estonia  established  its  constitution, 
which  affirmed  Estonia's  independ- 
ence and  its  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. In  1925,  the  young  Republic, 
appreciating  the  importance  of  ethnic 
identity,  became  the  first  country  in 
the  world  to  grant  its  minorities  cul- 
tural autonomy. 

Estonia's  Independence  and  republi- 
can form  of  government  was  shattered 
during  the  very  early  dajrs  of  World 
War  n  when  an  infamous  nonaggres- 
sion  treaty  was  signed  between  Nad 
Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  This  treaty 
assigned  Estonia  to  the  Soviet  orbit.  In 
1941,  however,  Estonia  was  occupied 
by  the  Nazis  in  their  drive  toward 
Moscow.  For  3  years,  Estonians  were 
forced  to  work  for  Hitler's  war  effort. 

In  October,  1944,  the  Red  Army  re- 
occupied  Estonia,  and  immediately 
purged  tens  of  thousands  of  Innocent 
Estonian  citizens.  The  Soviet  Union 
then  took  control  of  EMonla's  Oovem- 
ment, private  institutions,  farms,  and 
transportation  and  communication 
networks.  Moreover,  Soviet  law  for- 
bade citizens  to  travel  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  often,  to  travel  within  their 
own  country. 

Today,  Russian  oppression  of  the  Es- 
tonian people  is  severe.  For  the  1.5 
million  people  who  live  in  Estonia,  a 
systematic  Soviet  policy  of  Russifica- 
tion  and  cxiltural  genocide  is  being  car- 
ried out.  Estonians  have  been  relo- 
cated by  Soviet  authorities,  and  Rus- 
sians have  infiltrated  their  country  to 
replace  them.  The  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
sciously attempting  to  obliterate  the 
Estonian  language  and  all  ethnic  tradi- 
tions which  have  made  these  people 
Justly  proud  of  their  heritage.  Fur- 
ther, traditional  mores  and  values  are 
being  eroded:  many  places  of  worship 
have  been  dosed. 

The  Estonian  people  have  had  a 
long  history  of  resistance  to  the  Soviet 
occupation,  and  today,  as  always,  we 
stand  behind  them.  Since  the  early 
1970's  Estonian  self-determination  has 
been  sought  through  both  the  Demo- 


cratic Movement  of  EMonia  and  the 
Estonian  National  Front.  The  early 
1980's  have  witnessed  strikes  at  facto- 
ries and  student  demonstrations  in  at 
least  five  dties. 

We  must  not  deviate  in  our  support 
for  the  self-determination  of  the  Esto- 
nian people.  We  must,  as  urged  by 
thousands  of  Estonian- Americans,  con- 
tinue to  stand  behind  the  people  of 
this  sovereign  state,  against  the  ruth- 
leas  and  imperialistic  aggression  of  the 
tyranny  directed  from  Moscow.  We 
must  look  back  on  Estonia's  brief  en- 
counter with  independence  67  years 
ago  as  the  glimmering  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel:  The  road  to  freedom. 

Thank  you,  BCr.  President.* 


the    potential    ramifications   of    tax 
reform  for  the  agricultural  economy. 


TAX  REFORM  AND  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOBiry 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  income  tax  system  has  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  agricultural 
economy.  In  some  cases,  this  impact 
comes  from  provisions  that  affect  busi- 
nesses generally,  such  as  the  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system  and  the  fa- 
vorable treatment  of  capital  gains.  In 
other  cases,  it  comes  from  provisions 
that  affect  farms  and  ranches  specifi- 
cally, such  as  special  cash  accounting 
rules  and  soil  conservation  deductions. 
Most  of  these  provisions  were  de- 
signed to  help  businesses  in  general, 
and  farmers  and  ranchers  in  particu- 
lar, by  encouraging  investment  and  in- 
cressing  productivity.  However,  some 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  some  agri- 
cultural economists  think  that  these 
provisions'  cumulative  impact  is  large- 
ly negative.  They  believe  that  many  of 
the  provisions  have  grown  so  compli- 
cated that  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
burdened  with  excessive  pu>erwork. 
And  they  believe  that  tax  incentives 
have  sometimes  attracted  tax  shelter 
investments  that  concentrate  farm 
and  ranch  ownership,  increase  land 
prices,  and  otherwise  distort  the  agri- 
cultural economy  (see.  for  example, 
the  December  21,  1984,  report  of  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee). 

In  the  same  way  that  the  current 
tax  system  has  a  significant  impact  on 
the  farm  economy,  tax  reform  will 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  farm 
economy,  for  good  or  ill.  The  most 
prominent  tax  reform  proposal  is  the 
Treasivy  Department's,  which  would 
"combine  lower  tax  rates.  Increase  per- 
sonal exemptions,  and  zero  bracket 
amounts  with  the  repeal  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  number  of  existing  deduc- 
tions, exdusions.  and  credits"  (volume 
1,  p.  VII). 

At  a  time  when  the  agricultural 
economy  is  reeling  from  heavy  debt, 
low  prices,  and  a  record  number  of 
farm  foredosures,  it's  critical  that  we 
fully  understand  and  openly  debate 


To  increase  our  understanding  and 
focus  our  debate,  I  recently  asked  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to 
report  on  "the  effect  of  the  Treasury 
tax  reform  proposal  on  farm  income 
taxation."  In  general,  the  report  con- 
dudes  that  enactment  of  the  Treasury 
proposal  would  Increase  the  overall 
tax  burden  on  agricultural  incmne. 
that  its  effect  would  vary  substantially 
among  different  types  of  agricultural 
op«ations  (for  example,  wheat  farm- 
ing and  cattle  ranching),  and  that 
"some  burden  of  the  increase  in  farm 
tax  burdens  would  fall  on  tax  shelter 
operators  and  investors." 

More  specifically,  the  proposal  iden- 
tifies six  major  proposed  changes  that 
would  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
taxation  of  agricultural  income  (in  ad- 
dition to  the  basic  reduction  in  individ- 
ual and  corporate  tax  rates): 

Modification  of  the  cash  accounting 
rules,  which  prindpally  would  affect 
livestock  breeding,  dairying,  and  or- 
chard and  vineyard  operations; 

Replacement  of  lower  tax  rates  for 
long-term  cm>ital  gains  with  the  index- 
ation of  capital  assets,  which  would 
prindpally  affect  sales  of  land  and 
livestock; 

Replacement  of  the  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  and  investment  tax 
credits  with  a  "real  cost  recovery 
system"  based  on  estimated  actual 
useful  lives  and  an  indexed  basis, 
which  would  affect  all  agricultural 
structures  and  equipment. 

The  indexation  of  interest,  which 
CRS  say  would  "be  good  news  for 
creditors  but  bad  news  for  debtors" 
(and  might  also  reduce  interest  rates). 

Subjecting  large  limited  partner- 
ships to  a  separate  corporate  level  tax, 
which  would  affect  agricultural  tax 
shelter  operations:  and 

Limiting  the  deductibility  of  interest 
other  than  mortgage  and  direct  busi- 
ness interest,  which  principally  would 
affect  agricultural  tax  shelter  oper- 
ations. 

OOWCLUSIOH 

I  hope  that  this  report  stimulates 
further  study  and  debate.  We  must 
learn  more  about  the  current  tax 
system,  about  the  Treasury  proposal, 
and  about  alternative  tax  reform  pro- 
posals. And  we  must  analyze  not  only 
the  primary  impact  of  reform  (on  the 
tax  burden  on  agricultural  income) 
but  also  the  secondary  impact  (on  the 
stracture  of  the  agricultural  econo- 
my); not  only  the  short-term  impact 
but  also  the  long-term  impact.  Thus 
informed,  we  can  openly  debate  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system  and  the  agriciiltural 
economy. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  CRS 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 


ErracT  OP  tbz  TizsstJiT  Tax  Rborm 
PKOPoasL  OM  Fabm  Iwcomb  Tazatioii 

(By  Jack  Taylor) 

DmoDDcnoH 

In  November  1904.  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  published  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  reforming  the  Federal  income  tax 
system.'  The  plan  would  bring  into  the  tax 
base  large  amounts  of  income  not  now  cov- 
ered because  of  exclusions,  exemptkms,  de- 
ductions, and  credits.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  reduce  the  tax  rates  applied  to  this 
broadened  tax  base.  The  system  would  be 
fuUy  Indexed  for  inflation.  A  major  objec- 
tive of  the  plan  is  economic  neutrality  in 
the  tax  system. 

Such  a  tax  system  would  be  a  profound 
change  from  our  present  system  of  subsidies 
and  poialtles.  Some  taxpayers'  burdens 
would  increase  and  some  would  decrease  rel- 
ative to  what  they  pay  under  the  present 
system.  A  more  economically  neutral  tax 
system  could  be  beneficial  to  particular  tax- 
payers even  though  their  own  taxes  artiially 
increased  if,  for  ezanvle,  it  produced  sub- 
stantially lower  Interest  rates.  A  proposal  as 
eonutrebenslve  as  the  Treasury's  must  be 
evaluated  on  many  factors  other  than  Its 
effect  on  the  tax  burdens  of  a  particular 
taxpayer  or  class  of  taxpayers. 

However,  undwstandlng  what  groups  gain 
and  what  groups  lose  in  the  initial  redistri- 
bution of  tax  burdois  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant criterion  in  Judging  a  tax  reform  pro- 
posaL  Many  questions  have  already  been 
raised  about  the  effects  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
posal on  particular  industries.  This  papa- 
assesses  some  of  the  possible  impacts  of  the 
proposal  on  the  taxation  of  income  from 
farming. 

As  a  tax-favored  industry  under  the 
present  system,  farming  would  be  faced 
with  tax  increases  under  a  more  neutral 
system  such  as  the  Treasury  proposes.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  farm  operations  have  differ- 
ent depees  of  tax  preference  under  present 
law,  so  they  would  face  different  degrees  of 
tax  increase. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  gives  as 
background  a  brief  overview  of  the  Treasury 
proposals  and  a  summary  of  the  present  tax 
rules  most  affecting  farm  Income  taxation. 
Chapter  n  gives  a  more  detailed  description 
of  how  the  Treasury  proposals  change  the 
tax  rules  most  affecting  farmers.  Chapter  n 
offers  an  assessment  of  bow  these  rJianges 
will  alter  the  tax  burdens  on  farm  assets. 
The  final  chaptn'  summarizes  the  overall 
imiiact  of  the  ixoposals  on  farm  income  tax- 
ation. 

A.  OvervieiB  of  the  Treasum  propotaZ 

Treasury's  proposed  tax  reforms  would 
result  in  a  tax  system  with  a  greaUy  ex- 
panded tax  base,  redued  tax  rates  for  virtu- 
ally all  individual  taxpayers,  and  a  single 
rate  of  tax  for  all  undistributed  corporate 
income.  Most  business  deductions  would  be 
revised  to  reflect  the  principle  that  only  the 
actual  expenses  of  eamlng  income  are  legiti- 
mate tax  deductions.  Most  of  the  special  in- 
centive provisions  intended  to  influence  eco- 
nomic decisions  (such  as  the  investment  tax 
credit)  would  be  repealed.  Virtually  the 
oitlre  system  would  be  fully  indexed  for  in- 
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nmtion.  ao  that  real  tax  burdens  would  not 
change  because  of  the  inflation  rate. 

The  individtial  Income  tax  base  would  be 
broadened  by  indudinc  many  currently  un- 
taxed fringe  benefits  and  other  tax-exempt 
Income,  repealing  itemized  deductions  for 
State  and  local  taxes  and  limiting  other 
itemized  deductions,  reducing  the  deduct- 
ibility of  mixed  personal  and  business  ex- 
penses such  as  entertainment,  and  restrict- 
ing the  devices  available  for  tax  shelters. 
Business  deductions  for  depletion  and  de- 
preciation would  be  based  on  estimated  de- 
clines in  the  economic  value  of  the  assets, 
adjusted  for  inflation.  Interest  Income  and 
deductions  (except  limited  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  would  be  Indexed  for 
Inflation,  and  the  basis  of  non-debt  capital 
assets  would  be  indexed  for  purposes  of 
computing  gain  on  sales  and  for  inventory 
accounting.  Special  capital  gains  provisions 
would  be  repealed.  Most  of  the  special  rules 
for  particular  Industries,  such  as  Insurance, 
banking,  and  mining,  would  be  repealed. 
Corporations  would  be  allowed  a  partial  de- 
duction for  dividends  paid. 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  be  revenue 
neutral,  meaning  that  it  is  Intended  to 
produce  about  the  same  amount  of  Federal 
tax  receipts  in  19M  as  the  present  tax 
system  would  produce.  Revenue  neutrality 
(although  possibly  not  very  realistic  in  the 
face  of  the  current  persistent  budget  defi- 
cits) is  a  necessary  convention  for  analytical 
purposes.  The  effect  of  raising  taxes  above 
their  current  aggregate  levels  is  an  entirely 
different  question  from  the  effect  of  rear- 
ranging the  tax  burden,  however  large  It  is. 
among  taxpayers.  The  Treasury  proposes  a 
major  rearrangement  of  tax  burdens.  This 
proposal  deserves  study  for  its  own  sake, 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  how  much 
money  will  be  needed  to  fund  the  Federal 
CSovemment. 

It  Is  obvious  from  even  these  few  high- 
lights that  this  is  an  extremely  comprehen- 
sive proposal.  Every  taxpayer  will  be  affect- 
ed, and  many  will  be  affected  by  a  number 
of  different  changes,  perhaps  going  In  a 
number  of  different  directions.  The  overall 
Impact  of  the  proposal  Is  supposed  to  be  to 
reduce  the  tax  burden  on  individuals  and.  to 
remain  revenue  neutral,  increase  the  burden 
on  corporations.*  Taxpayers  not  presently 
taking  advantage  of  the  tax  preferences 
being  repealed  or  reduced  will  obviously 
fare  much  better  than  those  now  benefiting 
from  the  use  of  those  preferences.  So  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Treasury  proposal  on  a  particu- 
lar taxpayer  or  class  of  taxpayers  depends 
in  large  measure  on  how  they  are  treated 
under  present  law. 

B.  Income  tax  rule»  ajfecttng  agriculture 

Anything  in  the  tax  code  could  affect  the 
way  a  farmer  is  taxed.  Farm  families  earn 
wages,  have  investment  income,  Itemize  de- 
ductions, and  even  engage  in  exotic  tax  shel- 
ter programs.  Their  total  Income  tax  bill  Is 
determined  by  these  and  other  nonfarm  tax 
provisions,  as  well  as  by  the  provisions  spe- 
cifically affecting  farm  Income. 

This  report  deals  with  the  tax  burdens  on 
farm  income,  not  necessarily  the  tax  burden 
on  farmers.  The  more  dependent  a  taxpayer 
is  on  farm  Income,  the  more  the  analyses  In 
this  report  will  apply:  but  for  many  farm 
families,  the  changes  In  the  other  tax  rules 


'  Treasury  Report,  vol.  1.  p.  354.  See  mlao  VJB.  U- 
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No.  M-832  E.  by  Jane  Oravelle.  Washington.  1»84. 
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will  have  much  more  to  do  with  their  final 
tax  liabUities  under  this  proposal  than  the 
farm  income  tax  rules  discussed  here. 

A  relatively  few  provisions  of  the  present 
tax  law  make  the  taxation  of  farm  income 
unique.*  The  right  to  use  cash  accounting 
for  the  coats  of  producing  inventory  and 
other  capital  assets,  the  special  tax  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains  income,  and  the  ad- 
vanced recovery  of  capital  afforded  by  the 
Investment  tax  credit  and  the  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system  (ACR8)  provide  the 
principal  tax  benefits  for  farm  income. 
There  are  also  some  penalties  placed  on 
farm  income,  since  the  farm  tax  privileges 
are  often  used  in  tax  shelter  operations. 

The  provisions  particularly  affecting  farm 
Income  are  all  changed  in  the  Treasury  pro- 
posal. In  addition,  the  Indexation  provisions, 
particularly  the  indexation  of  Interest,  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  tax  status  of 
farm  Income.  These  changes  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

L.  SDMMAaT  or  TKBAStniT  PROrOSALS 

Af  rsciiiio  *aKi<nn.Tt7M 
A.  OenertU 

The  tax  reform  package  was  designed  as 
an  interrelated  whole,  with  increases  in  tax 
burdens  in  one  place  fully  or  partially  offset 
by  rate  reductions,  indexation  for  inflation, 
or  other  changes.  This  section  briefly  sum- 
marizes some  of  the  general  changes  pro- 
posed by  Treasury  that  need  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  discussing  the  provisions 
specific  to  farm  Income. 

For  individuals,  the  protXMal  contains  an 
increase  in  the  personal  and  dependency  ex- 
emptions and  the  zero-bracket  amounts, 
which  together  establish  the  threshold 
below  which  income  Is  not  taxes.  Exemp- 
tions would  be  worth  (3,000  each  and  the 
zero-bracket  amounts  would  be  raised  to 
$2,800  for  a  single  individual,  $3,800  for  a 
married  couple  filing  Jointly,  and  $3,500  for 
a  head-of-household  return.  Instead  of  the 
current  14  or  IS  tax  brackeU  with  rates 
ranging  from  II  to  50  percent,  there  would 
be  only  three  brackets,  with  rates  of  IS.  and 
35  percent.  Exemption  and  zero-bracket 
amounts  and  the  rate  brackets  would  be  ad- 
Justed  annually  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
general  price  level. 

An  itemized  deduction  for  contributions  to 
charity  would  be  allowed  only  for  contribu- 
tions in  excess  of  3  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income,  the  Interest  deduction  would  be  re- 
stricted as  discussed  In  section  E.  below,  and 
the  itemized  deduction  for  non-business 
State  and  local  taxes  would  be  repealed. 
Medical  expenses  and  casualty  losses  would 
continue  to  be  deductible  under  the  existing 
rules.  The  deduction  for  two-earner  married 
couples  would  be  repealed,  but  the  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  an  individual  re- 
tirement account  would  be  increased  and  ex- 
panded in  scope. 

For  corporations,  the  present  graduated 
rate  structure  of  15  percent  on  the  first 
$35,000  of  taxable  income,  18,  30,  and  40 
percent  on  each  of  the  next  $25,000  incre- 
ments, and  48  percent  on  all  income  over 
$100,000  would  be  replaced  by  a  flat  33-per- 
cent tax  on  all  taxable  Income.  Corporations 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  50  percent  of 
the  dividends  they  pay  their  stockholders, 
so  the  flat  corporate  rate  of  33  percent 
would  apply  In  full  only  to  undistributed 
profits. 
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C.  Modification  of  the  caah  accounting  ndes 

Farmers  are,  to  some  extent,  excepted 
from  the  current  tax  rules  restricting  the 
use  of  the  cash  method  of  accounting. 
Under  the  general  rules  of  tax  accounting, 
expenses  that  go  to  develop  an  asset  that 
lasts  and  produces  income  beyond  the  cur- 
rent tax  year  are  supposed  to  be  capitalized 
and  deducted  when  the  Income  from  the 
asset  is  reported.  In  the  case  of  Inventories, 
the  coats  are  deducted  In  the  year  the  goods 
are  sold:  in  the  case  of  a  depreciating  capital 
asset,  the  costs  are  deducted  incrementally 
over  the  productive  Ufe  of  the  asset.  Farm- 
ers, with  a  few  exceptions,  are  allowed  to 
deduct  the  expenses  of  raising  crops.  live- 
stock, fruit  and  nut  trees  and  vines,  and 
similar  producU  in  the  year  the  bills  are 
paid,  regardless  of  when  the  crop  or  product 
is  sold  or  when  the  livestock,  trees,  or  vines 
start  producing  for  sale  (which  could  be  sev- 
eral years  later).  Citrus  and  almond  growers 
and  tax-shelter  organizations  are  not  al- 
lowed this  cash  accounting  option  but  must 
capitalize  all  development  costs. 

Under  the  Treasury  proposal,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  during  the  preproducUon 
period  of  any  product  or  asset  that  takes 
two  years  or  more  to  reach  the  production 
stage  would  not  be  deductible  currently. 
These  expenses  would  have  to  be  capitalized 
and  treated  as  the  price  of  a  purchased  asset 
Is  treated,  that  is.  deducted  from  the  sales 
price  if  the  asset  Is  sold  or  depreciated  If  the 
asset  is  used  In  production.  The  expenses  re- 
quired to  be  capitalized  would  be  compre- 
hensively defined  and  would  include  all  ex- 
penses directly  attributable  to  the  activity 
and  an  allocable  share  of  general  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  including  deprecia- 
tion and  interest.  The  capitalized  costs 
would  be  Indexed  for  inflation. 

The  rules  allowing  cash  accounting  for 
products  and  assets  with  preproductlon  pe- 
riods of  less  than  two  years  would  not  be 
changed  by  the  Treasury  proposal.  Thus,  all 
the  expenses  of  productag  most  field  crops, 
for  example,  would  continue  to  be  deducti- 
ble on  a  cash  basis. 

These  changes  would  apply  principally  to 
livestock  breeding,  dairying,  orchards  and 
vineyards  (except  almond  and  citrus  groves), 
and  similar  ventures  that  have,  in  the  past, 
been  treated  especially  generously.  The 
costs  of  producing  these  long-term  assets 
have  been  deductible  .years  In  advance  of 
there  being  any  income  to  report,  making 
the  tax  rates  on  them  effectively  negative. 
In  addition,  the  income,  when  it  was  finally 
reported,  was  often  taxed  as  tax-favored 
capital  gains. 
C.  NevD  treatment  for  gains  on  Males  of  assets 

Under  present  law,  gains  on  sales  of  prop- 
erty are  divided  Into  several  types,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  property  qualifies  as  a 
capital  asset,  on  the  length  of  time  It  was 
held,  and  on  a  number  of  special  legal  provi- 
sions changing  the  nature  of  the  property 
Just  for  purposes  of  tax  treatment.  All  these 
legal  distinctions  are  important  because 
sales  of  capital  assets  held  long  enough  to 
qualify  as  "long-term"  are  given  more  favor- 
able tax  treatment  than  other  property 
sales.  ("Long-term"  means  six  months  or 
longer  for  assets  acquired  after  June  22. 
1984.  and  one  year  for  those  acquired  earli- 
er, with  the  exception  of  livestock.  Cattle 
and  horses  must  be  held  for  at  least  two 
years  and  other  livestock  for  at  least  one 
year  to  qualify  as  long-term  capital  assets.) 
Individuals  may  exclude  80  percent  of  long- 
term  capital  gains  from  taxable  income  and 
corporations  are  given  a  reduced  tax  rate  on 


them.  The  gains  are  computed  uaing  nomi- 
nal values,  so  the  amount  of  taxable  "gain" 
from  any  transaction  depends  on  the  infla- 
tion rate  during  the  time  the  assets  was 
held. 

Treasury  proposes  to  repeal  the  special 
exclusions  and  tax  rate  reductions  for  cap- 
ital gains  and  to  eliminate  most  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  different  types  of  proper- 
ty sales.  Instead,  virtually  all  property  sales 
would  be  Indexed  for  inflation.  (Almost  the 
only  exception  would  be  bonds  and  other 
debt  InctrumenU.  for  which  the  interest 
payments  rather  than  the  principal  would 
be  Indexed.)  For  all  asseU  except  debt  In- 
struments, gain  would  be  computed  by  flnt 
inflating  the  cost  or  bads  of  tba  aasat  to 
current  dollars  (urtng  inflauon  adjustment 
factors  provided  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
ServiceX  Tne  selling  pnoe  would  be  in  cur- 
rent dcllars.  of  course,  so  subtracting  the 
I  current  dollars  would  give  s  fully  m- 
I  or  loag.  Any  remiltlng  gaui  would 
be  iBiMM  in.t«utole  income  to  be  taxed  at 
the  itsii<M<  rstia.  ilt>~'g*^  thsre  wou.d 
stUl  be  restT4<tta»  am  tlw.daductlbUlty  of 
losses.  Thus,  at  ■MI^M'lafMwi  rai^t  ispltel 
gains  would  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income, 
but  gains  on  an  asset  held  during  a  period  of 
Inflation  would  often  be  more  favorably 
treated  than  under  present  law.  An  asset 
held  for  a  relatively  short  time  and  appreci- 
ating at  a  relatively  low  rate  during  a  period 
at  high  Inflation  would  be  more  favorably 
taxed  under  the  Treasury  propoaaL 

These  changes  would  affect  the  tax 
burtlen  on  farm  income  in  several  Important 
ways.  Land,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  farm 
asset,  frequently  is  expected  to  produce  part 
of  its  return  in  the  form  of  appreciation  In 
value,  which  will  not  be  taxed  untU  the 
farmer  sells  out  and  retires.  The  present 
capital  gains  tax  reductions  are  a  significant 
advantage  in  this  situation,  but  Indexing  the 
original  cost  of  the  land  would  frequently  be 
Just  as  valuable.  Another  Important  use  of 
the  capital  gains  provisions  of  present  law. 
especially  In  tax  shelter  operations.  Is  the 
sale  of  raised  Uvestock  held  for  draft,  dairy, 
breeding,  or  similar  use  or  of  raised  fruit  or 
nut  trees  or  vines.  Under  present  law.  It  Is 
frequently  possible  to  deduct  the  costs  of 
raising  such  asseU  over  the  several  years  it 
takes  to  reach  the  production  stage  and 
then  to  receive  capital  gains  treatment 
when  the  asseU  are  sold.  The  Treasury  pro- 
posal would  reduce  the  value  of  this  type  of 
an  oi>eration  considerably. 

D.  Revised  capital  recovery  system 

The  present  capital  recovery  system  for 
depreciable  property  consists  of  an  invest- 
ment credit  against  tax  for  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  property  other  than  buildings  and 
rapid  depredation  of  the  cost  tmder  the  ac- 
celerated cost  recovery  system  (ACRS).  The 
Investment  credit  ranges  from  8  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  depending  on  the  type  of 
property.  ACRS  recovery  periods  range 
from  3  to  18  years:  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  Is  assigned  a  5-year  recovery 
period  and  most  farm  buildings  are  assigned 
an  18-year  life  (except  'single-purpose 
structures,"  such  as  greenhouses  and  milk- 
ing parlors,  which  are  written  off  over  five 
years). 

The  Treasury  proposes  to  scrap  this 
system  entirely  and  replace  it  with  a  "real 
cost  recovery  system"  (RCHIS).  There  would 
be  no  investment  credit,  and  the  annual  de- 
duction for  depreciation  would  be  based  on 
schedules  designed  to  reflect  actual  declines 
in  economic  value.  However,  the  deduction 
would  be  computed  on  a  depreciable  basis 


that  had  been  adjusted  for  Inflation,  not  on 
historical  cost. 

RCR8  would  be  Implemented  by  assigning 
depreciable  property  to  one  of  seven  rlssspt 
and  assigning  to  each  daas  a  depredation 
rate  baaed  on  studies  of  the  actual  dedine  in 
value  of  assets  In  that  dasa.  The  depreda- 
tion rate  for  a  class  would  be  applied  eadi 
year  to  the  remaining  undepreciated  cost  of 
an  asset  Inflated  to  current  dollars.  For  ex- 
ample, the  depredation  rate  for  buildings 
would  be  3  percent  a  year  so  eadi  year  the 
cost  not  already  recovered  through  prior  de- 
preciation would  be  Increased  by  that  year's 
Inflation  rate  (supplied  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Servloe)  and  the  result  multiplied  by 
.03  to  compute  the  year's  depreciation  de- 
duction. 

f%na  buildingB  would  recdve  a  depreda- 
tion rate  ol  8  percent.  Most  other  farm  de- 
preciable aaets  would  be  assigned  recovery 
rates  of  ettlier  13  or  18  percent. 

j:  inderation  of  interest 
Present  1»«  allows  the  deduction  of  nomi- 
nal amiMinU  of  interest  paid  and  requires 
thf  leporting  of  nominal  amounts  of  inter- 
est income  received,  without  regard  to  the 
effects  of  inflation.  However,  inflation 
causes  the  value  of  the  underiying  debt,  the 
amount  of  money  on  which  the  interest  Is 
calculated,  to  decline  even  as  the  interest 
accrues,  so  part  or  all  of  the  interest  merely 
goes  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  prIndpaL 
PaymenU  of  prindpal,  of  course,  are  loan 
repayments,  not  income  or'  current  ex- 
penses, and  should  not  affect  the  calcula- 
Uon  of  the  tax  liabilities  of  dtber  the  debt- 
ors or  the  creditors. 

The  Treasury's  proposal  would  separate 
the  componenU  of  most  interest,  treating 
the  portion  representing  inflatitm  as  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  the  porUon  represent- 
ing true  Interest  as  tazalde  income  or  a  tax 
deduction.  For  corporations,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS)  would  prescribe  a 
fracUon  of  all  interest  recelpta  and  pay- 
ments to  be  exduded  as  the  Inflation  por- 
tion. For  Individuals,  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage on  a  prindpal  residence  would  be  de- 
ductible in  fuU,  without  adjustmoit,  as  an 
Itemized  deduction.  All  other  interest 
Income  and  deductions  would  be  netted 
before  any  Inflation  adjustment  was  made. 
If  this  net  was  podUve  (Interest  income),  a 
fraction  would  be  exduded  as  the  inflation 
porUon.  If  It  was  negaUve  (interest  deduc- 
Uon).  $5000  would  be  deducUble  In  full  with- 
out adjusting  and  all  over  $5000  would  be 
reduced  by  the  exdusion  factor  before  being 
deducted.  Personal,  Investment,  and  noncor- 
porate business  Interest  would  apparently 
be  aggregated  for  purposes  of  aivlying 
these  rules. 

The  fraction  of  Interest  to  be  exduded  as 
the  Inflation  portion  will  be  prescribed  by 
the  IRS  baaed  on  a  measured  inflation  rate 
and  an  asstaned  real  Interest  rate.  In  the 
Treasury  report  on  ite  proposal,  the  as- 
sumed real  rate  of  interest  Is  8  percent. 

Generally.  Indexation  of  Interest  Is  good 
news  for  creditors  and  bad  news  for  debtors. 
How  good  or  bad  the  news  is  depends  on  the 
Inflation  rate.  One  percent  Inflation  means 
that  14  percent  of  Interest  income  wiU  not 
be  taxed  and  that  14  percent  of  interest 
paid  (above  the  limlU)  will  not  be  deducti- 
ble. (The  14  percent  is  derived  ss  follows:  I 
percent  inflation  divided  by  the  sxmi  of  the 
I-peicent  inflation  rate  and  the  8-percent 
"real  Interest  rate.") 

Since  farmers  tend  to  be  net  debtors,  this 
change,  taken  alone,  would  probably  tend  to 
increase  farmers'  taxes.  The  Treasury 
argues  that  these  changes  should  also  tend 


to  reduce  interest  rates,  because  lenders  will 
not  demand,  nor  borrowers  so  willing  pay. 
ttigti  Inflation  premiums.* 

F.  Curbing  of  tax  shOten 

Under  present  tax  law.  many  of  Uie  tax 
advantages  accorded  farm  income  also  serve 
to  reduce  taxes  on  Inoome  earned  outside 
the  fanning  operation  and  thus  "sbdter"  it 
from  tax.  This  can  be  done  by  taking  the 
early  deductions  allowed  under  the  cash  ac- 
oounttog  and  capital  recovery  rules  and  not 
reoocDiiing  the  income  genoated  by  theae 
expenses  until  a  future  year.  The  value  of 
this  tax  deferral  can  be  greatly  incteased  if 
the  cxpenwa  go  to  develop  an  asset  wliaae 
sale  genmtes  capital  gains  Inoome  taxed  at 

The  propoecd  changes  discussed  earlier 
would  serve  to  reduce  the  attraction  of  farm 
tax  abelters:  in  particular,  capltaliiing  the 
expenses  of  raising  aaseU  with  long  prepro- 
ductioo  periods,  eliminating  the  capital 
gains  exclusion,  and  reducing  the  value  of 
the  capital  recovery  provisions  would  curtaQ 
opportunities  to  proflt  by  shdtering  off- 
farm  income.  In  addition,  however.  Treas- 
ury proposes  some  restrictions  aimed  at  tax 
shdters  in  general. 

A  numlier  of  tax  shelters.  Including  some 
in  farming,  have  been  marketed  Uirou^ 
the  use  of  limited  partneiahlps.  The  limited 
partnnahip  has  the  advantages  of  a  corpo- 
raUon  in  that  the  investor's  liability  Is  limit- 
ed and  there  is  separate  management  di- 
vorced from  ownership:  and  it  has  the  part- 
nersliip  advantage  of  being  aide  to  pass 
along  losses  to  Investors.  This  latter  feature 
is.  of  course,  essential  In  a  tax  shelter  oper- 
ation. The  Treasury's  proposal  would  treat 
all  partnerships  with  more  than  35  limited 
partnNS  as  corporations  for  Inoome  tax  pur- 
poses, making  them  liable  for  the  corpnate 
tax  on  any  profits  and  maktaig  it  impossible 
for  than  to  pass  losses  through  to  the  part- 


Interest  deductibility  would  be  limited  for 
all  interest  "not  incurred  In  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness" to  mortgage  Interest  on  a  prindpal 
residence  plus  net  investment  inoome  plus 
$5,000.  These  limita  apply  after  netting  in- 
terest Income  and  expoises  and  adjusting 
any  net  dedudlon  over  $5000  for  inflation, 
as  discussed  earlier.  For  purposes  of  this 
limit,  a  paasive  investors'  share  of  the 
income  of  a  subchapter-S  corporatian  or  a 
limited  partnership  would  be  treated  as  In- 
vestment income  (not  as  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness). The  use  of  borrowed  funds  Is  often  an 
Important  element  in  tax  shelter  investing, 
so  this  limitation  will  make  it  more  difficult 
to  achieve  economic  benefits  from  a  lever- 
aged tax  shelter. 

n.  CRAKCKS  IN  TAX  IDKIHDra  OK  AlOUCULTTnUI. 
ASSXTS 

A.  Tax  burdens  on/arm  income 
This  chapter  analyses  the  effects  of  the 
Treasury  tax  proposals  by  relating  the  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  sources  of  fann 
Income.  The  sources  of  farm  Income  are  the 
labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  or  her  hired 
help  and  the  various  assets  used  in  the  farm 
operation.  Because  the  current  tax  system 
treats  different  sources  of  inoome  different- 
ly, the  actual  tax  burden  anyone  faces  de- 
pends on  the  sources  of  his  or  her  income. 
The  Treasury's  proposal  treats  most  sources 
of  income  more  evenly  than  the  present 
system,  so  the  overall  effect  would  ultimate- 
ly be  a  more  neutral  tax  system:  but  getting 
to  that  point  will  mean  greater  changes  in 


•  Treasury  Report,  v.  3.  p.  198. 
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tax  rates  for  some  kinds  of  Income  than  for 
others. 

The  effects  of  the  Treasury  proposal  on 
farm  Income  tax  burdens  depend  on  the 
interaction  of  the  changes  in  tax  rates,  the 
indexation  provisions,  the  other  generally 
applicable  provisiotu,  and  the  provisions  es- 
pecially affecting  farm  income.  In  addition, 
individual  farmers'  positions  will  be  affected 
by  their  own  situations  (such  as  their  mix  of 
assets  or  types  of  products)  and  by  the  gen- 
eral inflation  rate.  Only  by  considering  all 
of  these  things  together  could  one  predict 
an  individual's  potential  change  in  net  tax 
liabilities. 

The  obvious  impossibility  of  the  task  out- 
lined in  the  previous  paragraph  does  not 
often  stop  tax  aiudysis  from  making  a  great 
many  sUtemenU  about  changes  in  tax  bur- 
dens, and  this  chapter  will  be  no  exception. 
The  direction  (if  not  the  magitude)  of  the 
Treasury's  proposed  changes  can  be  suggest- 
ed for  most  farm  income  sources,  at  least 
under  assiunptions  about  inflation  rates  and 
other  conditions. 

The  changes  in  the  corporate  tax  rates,  a 
change  undoubtedly  of  considerable  impor- 
taiKe  to  part  of  the  farm  community,  will 
be  ignored  in  most  of  the  discussions  of 
income  sources  below.  A  final  section  in  this 
chapter  wUl  bring  the  corporate  rate 
changes  into  the  discussion,  along  with  a 
brief  word  about  the  taxation  of  labor 
income. 

B.  Inventories 

The  normal  practice  among  most  farm  op- 
erators is  to  deduct  production  expenses  in 
the  year  paid  or  incurred  rather  than  cap- 
italizing them  as  inventories.  The  Treasury 
proposal  would  continue  to  allow  this  prac- 
tice for  most  farmers,  so  most  farmers 
would  experience  no  change  in  tax  burdens 
due  solely  to  inventory  accounting. 

The  reduction  in  individual  tax  rates 
would  alter  the  net  tax  burden  on  invento- 
ries; and  the  nature  of  farm  income  tax- 
ation is  such  that  the  reduction  in  tax  rates 
may  well  increase  the  tax  burden  on  farm 
inventories.  The  expenses  of  producing 
goods  to  be  sold  later  are  frequently  deduct- 
ed from  off-farm  income,  giving  a  very  low 
or  even  negative  tax  rate  on  farm  invento- 
ries. Reducing  the  tax  rates  means  that  the 
value  of  the  deduction  against  other  income 
is  reduced  and  the  tax  rate  on  the  invento- 
ries is  actually  higher  than  it  was  before. 

Non-family  corporations  with  receipts  of 
over  $5,000,000  are  currently  required  to  use 
inventory  accounting  and  would  continue 
under  this  requirement  under  the  Treasury 
propoaaL  These  corporations  could  experi- 
ence a  decrease  in  tax  burdens  on  invento- 
ries. If  the  corporation's  current  taxable 
income  is  more  than  $75,000,  its  overall  tax 
rate  might  be  reduced.  (At  $75,000,  the  cur- 
rent marginal  corporate  tax  rate  is  40  per- 
cent, which  would  be  reduced  to  33  percent 
under  the  Treasury  proposal.)  In  addition, 
inventories  would  be  indexed  for  inflation, 
which  would  reduce  the  effective  tax  rates 
on  virtually  all  corporate  inventories. 
C.  LivtMtock,  trees,  and  vines 

Productive  assets  that  are  raised  on  the 
farm,  such  as  fruit  and  nut  trees  and  vines 
and  breeding  or  dairy  livestock,  would  be 
subject  to  one  of  the  most  notable  changes 
in  treatment  in  the  Treasury  proposal.  The 
costs  of  raising  any  such  assets  that  do  not 
become  productive  for  two  years  or  longer 
would  have  to  be  capitalized  rather  than  de- 
ducted currently.  Expensing  the  preproduc- 
tion  costs  of  these  assets  gives  them  very 
low  or  negative  effective  tax  rates  under  the 


present  tax  system:  capitalizing  these  cosU 
would  increase  tax  burdens  substantially. 

Since  most  of  these  assets  require  two 
years  or  more  to  reach  a  productive  stage, 
most  will  come  under  the  new  capitalization 
requirements  of  the  Treasury  proposal.  All 
will  lose  the  special  capital  gains  exclusion, 
which  is  repealed  in  the  Treasury  proposal. 
The  capitalized  costs  would  be  recovered 
either  when  the  asset  is  sold  or  through  de- 
preciation deductions  during  the  asset's  pro- 
ductive life.  In  either  case,  the  cost  would  be 
indexed  for  inflation. 

This  change  almost  surely  results  in  an  in- 
crease in  tax  burdens  on  raised  farm  assets. 
Treatment  under  present  tax  law  is  so  gen- 
erous that  almost  any  change  is  bound  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  higher  taxation.  Under 
existing  law,  the  present  value  of  the  tax 
savings  from  deducting  preproduction  ex- 
penses plus  the  present  value  of  the  future 
after-tax  income  from  the  asset  is  typically 
greater  than  the  present  value  of  future 
pre/tax  income:  in  other  words,  the  invest- 
ment is  more  profitable  after  taxes  than  it 
was  before  taxes  (at  least  for  those  who 
have  sufficient  tax  liability  on  other  income 
to  use  the  deductions).  Indexation  of  depre- 
ciation could  never  be  as  generous  as  this 
advance  expensing.  The  Treasury's  proposal 
institutes  a  more  neutral  tax  treatment, 
which  in  this  case  means  higher  taxes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  magni- 
tude of  these  tax  changes  in  the  actual  farm 
economy  because  no  data  is  available  on 
preproduction  costs.  Presumably,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  expenses  of  raising  cer- 
tain productive  assets,  particularly  trees, 
vines,  and  cattle,  are  never  capitalized  and 
so  appear  only  as  current  deductions  in  IRS 
sUtistics.  (If  the  asset  is  sold  for  use  in  pro- 
duction, its  basis  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
owner  establishes  its  capital  value,  but  if  it 
is  never  sold,  it  will  usually  not  appear  on 
any  balance  sheet  ss  a  capital  asset)  How 
much  of  the  currently  deducted  expenses 
shown  in  the  farm  income  statistics  are  ac- 
tually the  coats  of  producing  capital  assets 
is  simply  unknown. 

Since  the  tax  rates  on  these  asMts  have 
been  historically  so  low,  increaslnc  them  is 
necessary  to  Treasury's  objective  of  equaliz- 
ing the  tax  treatment  of  various  Invest- 
ments in  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  More 
nearly  equal  tax  rates  could  be  benefldal  to 
the  farm  economy  in  general  if  they  dis- 
courage tax  shelter  operators.  Many  invest- 
ments in  livestock,  trees,  and  vines  are  un- 
dertaken to  take  advantage  of  today's  tax 
code,  not  because  the  investment  Is  eco- 
nomically attractive;  this  contributes  to 
overproduction  of  farm  products  and  high 
input  costs.  The  provlBions  requiring  capi- 
talization of  preproduction  costs  would  raise 
the  taxes  on  many  livestock  and  fruit  and 
nut  producers:  but  it  could  benefit  them  In 
the  long  run  by  helping  produce  a  more  eco- 
nomically sensible  market  In  which  to  oper- 
ate. 

This  change  does,  however,  entail  some 
potentially  serious  administrative  problems. 
The  cash  accounting  provisions  for  farmers 
in  the  present  Code  are  not  there  solely  to 
reduce  farmers'  taxes  (although  they  fre- 
quently have  that  effect).  They  also  avoid 
the  problem  of  distinguishing  ordinary  op- 
erating expenses  from  capital  expenditures, 
a  problem  that  could  be  more  serious  for 
IRS  than  for  the  taxpayers.  A  single  exam- 
ple can  illustrate  the  point  The  owner  of  a 
beef  cattle  herd  maintains  the  herd  by  keep- 
ing some  of  the  female  calves  (heifers)  for 
future  breeding  stock  and  selling  culled 
heifers  and  neutered  male  calves  (steers)  for 


beef.  Thus,  when  a  cow  is  bred,  the  result 
may  be  a  heifer  to  be  used  for  future  breed- 
ing, which  would  be  a  capital  asset,  or  an- 
other calf,  which  will  be  sold  as  ordinary 
stock  in  trade.  (This  would  be  inventory  in 
another  business,  but  the  Treasury  proposal 
does  not  require  any  additional  farmers  to 
use  Inventory  accounting.)  The  problem  can 
be  envisioned  by  imagining  the  IRS  and  the 
fanner  debating  how  to  classify  the  breed- 
ing fee.  Perhaps  most  farm  expenses  are  of 
this  nature,  and  in  the  past  the  Congress 
has  decided  that  trying  to  force  fanners  to 
keep  adequate  books  to  properly  classify 
them  was  not  worth  the  cost. 

D.  Depreciable  assets 

Tractors  and  other  equipment,  bams  and 
sheds,  purchased  livestock  used  for  breeding 
or  other  production,  and  similar  depredat- 
ing assets  would  be  treated  very  differently 
under  the  Treasury  proposal.  The  present 
system,  designed  to  encourage  investment  in 
these  types  of  assets,  would  be  replaced  by  a 
system  designed  to  be  neutral,  a  system  of- 
fering recovery  of  an  asset's  real  inflation- 
adjusted  cost  over  its  economically  useful 
life.  In  a  world  with  no  inflation,  this 
change  would  cause  a  marked  increase  in 
the  tax  rates  on  depreciable  assets.  In  a 
world  with  even  moderate  amounts  of  infla- 
tion, however,  there  could  be  an  actual  de- 
crease In  taxes  because  of  the  more  netural 
cost  recovery,  espedally  taking  the  change 
in  tax  rates  and  other  changes  into  account. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  factors  to  be 
taken  Into  account  In  trying  to  decide  the 
actual  effects  of  this  change  on  an  individ- 
ual farmer  or  on  the  farm  eooitomy  general- 
ly. One  important  factor  is  that  the  present 
cost  recovery  system  (investment  tax  credit 
and  ACRS)  applies  only  to  new  purchases. 
Depreciable  assets  already  owned  are  not  af- 
fected. Under  the  real  cost  recovery  system, 
however,  all  depreciable  assets  are  adjusted 
for  Inflation  each  year.  Thtis  a  farmer  with 
large  investments  in  older  depreciable  assets 
is  likely  to  be  more  lightly  taxed  on  his  total 
depreciable  assets  under  the  Treasury  pro- 
posal, even  if  his  marginal  rate  on  new  in- 
vestments were  higher. 

The  rate  of  inflation  would,  of  course,  be 
the  most  important  determinant  of  the  net 
change  in  tax  liablUtles  on  depreciable 
assets.  At  very  high  Inflation  rates,  virtually 
everyone  would  face  lower  tax  rates  than  at 
present,  because  the  value  of  the  inflation 
adjustment  would  outweigh  the  value  of  the 
more  rapid  recovery  of  historic  costs.  Under 
ACRS.  a  $10,000  piece  of  farm  equipment 
can  be  written  off  over  five  years.  The  dis- 
counted present  value  of  the  amounts  writ- 
ten off,  at  5  percent  inflation  and  a  4  per- 
cent real  discount  rate,  is  $8,370.  At  a  10- 
percent  inflation  rate,  however,  the  future 
deductions  would  be  worth  only  $7,660. 
Under  RCR8.  the  same  equipment  would  be 
written  off  at  a  rate  of  13  percent  of  the  in- 
dexed balance,  the  present  value  of  which  Is 
$7,610  (also  at  a  4  percent  real  discount  rate; 
since  the  RCRS  is  Indexed,  the  present 
value  is  the  same  under  any  inflation  as- 
sumption). At  5  percent  inflation,  the  value 
of  an  ACRS  deduction  is  greater  (not  con- 
sidering the  reductions  in  tax  rates);  but  at 
10  percent  Inflation,  the  RCRS  deduction  is 
worth  more. 

S.Land 

Tax  rates  on  land  used  as  a  productive 
asset  are  essentially  the  statutory  rates,  be- 
cause in  general  write-offs  against  land  are 
not  permitted,  not  even  write-offs  represent- 
ing the  declining  productivity  of  farm  land. 
In  many  cases,  however,  part  of  the  return 


on  an  investment  in  land  comes  in  the  form 
of  an  appreciation  in  value  that  is  taxed 
only  when  the  land  Is  sold,  so  the  value  of 
the  deferral  and  the  reduced  capital  gains 
tax  rates  on  the  sale  do  serve  to  provide 
some  tax  advantage  to  land.  In  addition, 
some  capital  expenditures  that  might  add  to 
the  value  of  land,  such  as  conservation  ex- 
penses, are  deductible  from  current  income 
under  present  law. 

The  Treasury  proposal  changes  the  tax 
burden  on  land  by  eliminating  the  deduct- 
ibility of  capital  improvements,  by  substitut- 
ing indexing  for  capital  gains  on  sales,  and 
by  the  general  changes  In  the  tax  rates. 

Probably  the  dominant  factor  in  these 
changing  tax  burdens  is  the  change  in  the 
treatment  of  sales  proceeds.  To  illustrate 
this  change,  assimie  a  farmer  buys  a  piece 
of  land  in  1M5  for  $100,000  and  sells  It  ex- 
actly five  years  Uter  for  $137,638.  The  Infla- 
tion rate  is  exactly  6  percent  each  year. 
Under  "present  law.  the  farmer  would  report 
and  pay  tax  on  $11,051  (($127,638  minus 
$100,000]  times  .40).  Under  the  Treasury 
proponl,  he  would  be  taxed  only  on  his 
real,  after-inflaUon  gain,  which  in  this  case 
would  be  zero.  (An  inflation  rate  of  5  per- 
cent a  year  would  mean  an  IRS-prodaimed 
"adjustment  factor"  of  1.37638.  $137,638 
minus  ($100,000  times  1.376381  equals  sero.) 

Obviously,  this  example  was  designed  to 
yield  a  predetermined  answer  it  illustrates 
what  happens  when  the  property  being  sold 
has  appreciated  at  a  rate  exactly  equal  to 
the  inflaUon  rate.  If  It  appreciates  less  than 
the  inflation  rate,  indexation  would  allow 
the  deduction  of  the  real.  after-inflaUon 
loss  the  seller  suffered.  If  the  property  ap- 
preciated faster  than  the  inflation  rate, 
whether  the  seUer  will  be  better  off  exclud- 
ing 60  percent  of  the  gain  or  being  taxed  on 
only  the  real  gain  would  depend  on  the 
length  of  time  the  property  was  held  as  weU 
as  the  inflation  and  appreciation  rates. 

F.  Corporate  tax  rates  and  other  changes 

The  Treasury  proposal  changes  the  corpo- 
rate rate  structure  from  graduated  rates  of 
15  to  46  percent  to  a  flat  rate  of  33  percent. 
Corporations  would,  however,  be  allowed  a 
deduction  from  taxable  income  for  one-half 
of  dividends  paid  to  stockholders.  The  cur- 
rent rules  allowing  "subchapter-S"  corpora- 
tions with  35  or  fewer  shareholders  to  elect 
not  to  be  taxed  as  corporations  would  be 
continued. 

These  rate  changes  would  result  In  some 
tax  increases  for  corporations  currently 
paying  at  the  lower  rates  and  not  distribut- 
ing considerable  amounts  of  income.  Allow- 
ing for  the  individual  rate  changes  and  the 
partial  deductibility  of  dividends,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tax  rates  on  dis- 
tributed corporate  profits  would  generally 
decrease,  even  for  those  corporations  experi- 
encing tax  rate  increases  at  the  corporate 

The  tax  rate  changes,  therefore,  will  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  those  farm  corpora- 
tions that  do  not  accumulate  much  in  the 
way  of  undistributed  profits,  those  filing 
under  subchapter-S,  and  those  with  no  prof- 
ite,  while  those  with  large  profite  (over 
$75,000)  will  experience  rate  decreases.  The 
only  ones  adversely  affected  are  those  with 
profits  of  under  $75,000  who  have  relative 
large  amounts  of  undistributed  profits.  (The 
tax  status  of  the  owners  of  the  corporation, 
rather  than  that  of  the  corporation  itself, 
controU  the  ultimate  tax  effects,  of  course.) 

A  great  deal  of  farm  income  is  generated 
by  labor,  and  with  few  exceptions  labor 
income  is  taxed  at  the  statutory  individual 
income  tax  rates.  Since  those  rates  are  re- 


duced uitder  the  Treasury  proposals,  farm- 
en  could  generally  expect  reduced  taxes  on 
their  personal  incomes.  One  potentially 
painful  exception  involves  the  deduction  of 
mixed  personal  and  business  expenses. 
There  are  already  some  restrictions  on  some 
of  these  deductions,  such  as  luxury  automo- 
biles and  home  computers,  and  the  Treas- 
ury proposal  would  add  more,  notably  on 
travel  and  entertainment  expenses.  Al- 
though these  expenses  probably  do  not 
mean  much  to  the  average  fanner.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  more  "bustneasUke"  farm 
operations  are  accustomed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  deductions  and  so  would  expe- 
rience a  tax  increase. 

in.  smauKT  um  comcldsioiis 
Agricultiuv  is  a  tax-favored  Industry 
under  present  tax  law;  and.  in  any  equaliza- 
tion of  tax  rates  among  Industries  such  as 
proposed  in  the  Treasury  plan,  it  U  certain 
to  face  tax  Increases.  The  Treasury  proposal 
would  eliminate  some  of  the  most  Important 
provisions  that  reduce  the  tax  rates  on  farm 
Income,  notably  by  requiring  capitiHwHon 
of  some  expenses  deductible  undw  current 
law.  by  repealing  the  capital  gains  exclu- 
sion, and  by  substituting  an  indexed  depre- 
ciation deduction  for  the  current  capital  re- 
covery provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  tax 
rates  would  generally  l>e  reduced,  there 
would  be  virtually  fuU  protection  against  In- 
flation-Induced tax  changes,  and  some  of 
the  current  tax  advantages  for  agriculture, 
iK>tably  cash  accounting  for  inventories, 
would  be  retained.  Thus,  the  agricultural 
sector  as  a  whole  would  almost  certainly 
suffer  an  increase  in  taxes  if  the  Treasury 
reforms  were  enacted,  but  for  any  particular 
farmer  or  group  of  farmers,  the  result 
might  be  quite  different. 

Within  the  agricultural  sector,  the  tax  ad- 
vantages of  today's  law  are  not  uniformly 
distributed,  and  the  tax  increases  brought 
about  by  a  reform  proposal  sudi  as  the 
Treasury's  would  not  be  uniform.  Many 
kinds  of  livestock  farms,  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards require  two  yean  or  more  of  develop- 
ment before  they  become  income-producers, 
and  these  would  experience  substantial  tax 
increases  from  the  requirement  to  capitaliae 
development  expenses.  Field  crop  and  vege- 
table farms  and  other  agricultural  oper- 
ations with  shorter  development  periods 
would  stiU  be  aUowed  to  deduct  as  current 
expenses  the  costs  of  inventories  and  many 
productive  asseU  (e.g..  poultry)  and  so 
would  not  face  any  tax  increase  due  to  this 
change. 

Panning  operations  using  large  amounU 
of  new  depreciable  assets  might  suffer  large 
tax  increases  from  the  proposal  to  substi- 
tute indexed  depreciation  deductions  for  the 
current  capital  -recovery  system,  but  even 
this  effect  would  vary  with  a  farmer's  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Single-purpose  struc- 
tures (a  new  twiurtny  parlor,  for  example) 
would  experience  very  large  tax  increases, 
but  an  older  hay  bam  would  be  taxed  more 
lightly  than  under  the  present  system  in 
times  of  even  modest  inflation.  Farm  oper- 
ations that  do  not  replace  their  equipment 
very  rapidly  might  find  the  depreciation  de- 
ductions on  the  indexed  basis  of  their  older 
equipment  to  be  more  beneficial  than  the 
present  system's  subsidies  to  new  purchases. 
The  substitution  of  an  indexed  basis  for 
computing  gains  and  losses  on  sales  of  pnv- 
erty  for  the  current  capital  gains  exclusion 
might  raise  taxes  In  certain  cases  (for  exam- 
ple, livestock  tax  shelten,  orchard  and  vine- 
yard development,  and  farm  land  appreciat- 
ing in  value  very  rapidly  because  of  urban 
development):  however,  in  many  cases  it 


would  actually  lower  taxes,  liecauae  tlie  in- 
flation exclusion  would  be  larger  than  60 
percmt  of  the  gain.  Indexation  of  interest 
generally  raises  taxes  for  those  with  large 
net  Interest  deductionst  but  it  reduces  taxes 
for  persons  with  net  interest  Income. 

Some  corporate  tax  rates  would  actually 
be  increased  under  the  Treasury  proposal 
(from  IS.  30.  and  30  percent  to  33  percent): 
but.  since  dhridend  distributioos  are  SO  per- 
cent deductible,  the  33  percent  rate  is 
halved  for  distributed  profits.  Taking  into 
account  the  decreases  in  indlvklual  income 
tax  rates,  the  combined  corporation  and  In- 
dividual incoaie  taxes  on  distributed  cotpo- 
rate  proflU  would  be  reduced  in  all  cases 
except  a  few  tax-avoidanoe  sttuatlotis  (In 
which  the  corporate  form  Is  used  to  transfer 
iiK«i««*  among  family  memben). 

Much  of  the  Increased  tax  burden  In  the 
agricultural  sector  would  be  borne  by  non- 
farm  income.  t)ecauae  much  of  the  current 
tax  advantage  that  would  be  eliminated 
presently  benefits  nonfarm  rather  than 
farm  income.  Tbe  ability  to  profit  by  large 
tax  deductions  and  credits  depends  on 
having  tax  liaUUty  to  off-set.  and  in  the 
farm  area  that  tax  liability  frequently  re- 
lates to  nonf  ann  Income.  Restricting  the  de- 
ductlUUty  of  preproduction  expenses,  sub- 
sUtuting  indexation  for  the  capital  gains  ex- 
clusion, and  reducing  tbe  up-front  capital 
recovery  beneflta  in  favor  of  indexed  eco- 
nomic deiMvciatlon  wm  undoubtedly  raise 
tbe  tax  burdm  on  many  farm  families;  but 
these  changes  will  all  bat  destroy  the  value 
of  most  farm  tax  shelter  operatioas. 

U  the  generally  accepted  public  finance 
tineaiiea  are  correct.  Treasury's  proposed 
new  tax  system  should  lead  to  a  more  effi- 
cient allocation  of  resources  in  the  economy 
and  a  farm  sector  with  more  rational  i»od- 
uct  markets,  lower  production  costs,  and 
lower  interest  rates.  But  the  mefhanlsm  by 
whidi  these  boons  are  to  come  about  is  a 
■ofnetlmes  drastic  alteraUoo  in  tlie  distriba- 
tlon  if  tax  burdens,  and  this  process  would 
necessarily  be  painful  for  the  taxpayen  on 
the  losing  end  of  the  redistribution.* 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BI^INESS 
AND  RECESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  have 
been  in  the  chair  to  hear  the  remmrks 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
both  while  he  was  majority  leader  and 
as  minority  leader,  as  he  shared  with 
us  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  is  a  moot  movinff  and 
extivordlnuUy  complete  record  of 
this  body,  some  70  or  71  seasnents.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  hear  personal- 
ly at  least  three  of  those. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  not  past  6:30  pjn., 
and  that  the  minority  leader  be  recog- 
nized for  a  relation  of  the  history  of 
the  Senate,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past 
so  capably,  and  that  no  time  restric- 
tion apply  to  the  minority  leader. 

I  further  ask  that  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  minority  leader's  re- 
marks, the  Senate  automatically  stand 
in  recess  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UM 
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Ut.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  for 
his  courtesy  and  the  kindness  shown 
in  his  very  gracious  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  the  70  speeches  that  I  have 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  the  floor  at  any  time 
during  my  speech  in  the  event  another 
Senator  comes  on  the  floor  and  wishes 
to  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  a 
statement  only. 

In  that  event.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Ricoro  show  no  inter- 
ruption in  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


WOMEN  SENATORS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Bdr.  President,  today,  in 
my  continuing  series  of  addresses  on 
the  Senate's  history.  I  shall  discuss 
the  history  of  women  senators.  Clear- 
ly, women  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  days  when  they  could  only  view 
the  Senate's  deliberations  from  the 
galleries,  where  the  rustling  of  their 
crinolines  sometimes  grew  so  loud  that 
it  drew  stem  remonstrances  from  the 
presiding  officer.  But,  while  women 
have  moved  from  passive  observers  to 
active  participants  in  the  Senate,  it  is 
also  clear  from  their  small  numbers 
among  us  that  theirs  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  a  long  and  rocky  row 
to  hoe. 

I  shall  begin  this  discussion  of 
women  in  the  Senate  by  examining 
some  of  the  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  their  tenure  here  before  looking  at 
the  personal  stories  that  lie  behind 
the  statistics. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  women  in 
Congress  coincided  with  the  height  of 
the  suffrage  movement  and  the  ratifi- 
cation in  1920  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  granting  women  the  right 
to  vote.  The  long  struggle  to  win  the 
vote  brought  many  women  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  first  time— not  yet  as 
members  of  Congress  but  as  vocal,  mil- 
itant protestors.  Their  actions,  such  as 
chaining  themselves  to  the  White 
House  fence,  were  designed  to  get  at- 
tention—and they  did.  They  certainly 
got  the  attention  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  assembled  in  Joint  ses- 
sion to  hear  President  Wilson's  annual 
address  on  December  5.  1916.  Five  suf- 
fragists, members  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party,  had  smuggled  a  huge 
yellow  satin  banner  under  their  capes 
into  the  front  row  of  the  House  cham- 
ber visitors'  gallery.  As  Wilson  was 
speaking,  they  dramatically  unfuirled 
the  banner  over  the  side  of  the  railing. 
It  demanded,  "Mr.  President.  What 
Will  You  Do  For  Woman  Suffrage?" 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  president  was  only  momentarily 
distracted,  but  when  he  finished 
speaking,  a  herd  of  policemen  hustled 
the  women  away  while  a  page  leaped 
up  and  tore  down  the  offending 
banner  as  commotion  erupted  on  the 
floor.' 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment,  stating 
simply  that  "The  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  state  on  account  of  sex." 
became  law  in  1920.  but  the  first 
woman  member  of  Congress  actually 
arrived  four  full  years  before  its  pas- 
sage. Several  states.  Wyoming  first 
among  them,  had  already  recognised 
women's  right  to  vote  and  one  of 
them.  Montana,  made  history  in  1919 
when  its  voters  sent  suffragist  and  re- 
former Jeannette  Rankin  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

During  her  first  term  in  the  House. 
Miss  Rankin  dramatically  cast  her 
vote  against  American  entry  into 
World  War  I.  After  her  initial  term. 
Representative  Rankin  ran  unsuccess- 
fully for  the  Senate.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  on  the  eve  of  World  War 
II.  she  returned  to  the  House  as  a 
member.  Still  an  ardent  pacifist,  she 
opposed  America's  entry  into  the  con- 
flict. This  time  Representative  Rankin 
was  the  only  member  of  either  house 
of  Congress  to  vote  against  entering 
the  war.  In  1945.  at  the  end  of  this 
second  term.  BCiss  Rankin  retired  from 
Congress  and  devoted  the  rest  of  her 
life  to  working  for  world  peace.* 

Since  1916.  when  the  voters  of  Mon- 
tana sent  Jeannette  Rankin  to  the 
House,  a  total  of  115  women  have 
served  in  Congress  from  forty  states. 
Of  this  number.  15  have  been  sena- 
tors, including  our  colleagues  Senators 
Kassebaum  and  Hawkins.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  of  Maine  holds  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  woman  to 
serve  in  both  chambers.  Nearly  every 
Congress  since  the  65th.  when  Miss 
Rankin  arrived,  has  seen  an  Increase 
in  the  ntunber  of  women  members. 
Nevertheless,  their  total  of  116  repre- 
sents less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  almost  12.000  members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress.* 

Women,  like  their  male  colleagues, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  Con- 
gress by  a  variety  of  means  and  for 
varying  lengths  of  time.  Of  the  fifteen 
women  senators,  for  example,  two 
were  never  sworn  in  because  Congress 
was  not  in  session  between  their  elec- 
tion and  the  expiration  of  their  tenns. 
Another  woman  sat  in  the  Senate  for 
only  one  day— a  record  for  brevity. 
Several  women  were  appointed  or 
elected  to  fill  unexpired  terms  and 
served  in  Congress  for  less  than  a 
year.  Only  five  women  have  ever  been 
elected  to  full  Senate  terms.  In  an  ex- 
cellent, slightly  macal»e.  article  enti- 
tled "Over  His  Dead  Body:  A  Positive 
Perspective  on  Widows  in  the  United 
States  Congress,"  historian  Diane  Kin- 


caid  notes  that  most  women  have 
made  their  way  to  Congress  via  the  so- 
called  "widows'  mandate."  the  practice 
by  which  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
member  Is  awarded  his  seat  to  keep  it 
"safe"  until  the  next  general  election. 
The  "widows'  mandate"  has  brought 
70  percent  of  the  w<Hnen  senators  and 
50  percent  of  all  women  representa- 
tives. Most  were  the  widows  of  the 
members  whose  seat  they  filled.* 

As  women  have  become  more  active 
in  politics  at  all  levels,  the  congres- 
sional tradition  of  the  "widows'  man- 
date" has  weakened.  And.  as  we  know 
today,  both  Senators  Kassebaum  and 
Hawkins  were  elected  on  their  own. 

The  women  who  have  served  in  Con- 
gress are  remarkably  diverse  in  their 
party  affiliations,  philosophy,  and 
backgrounds.  Just  as  are  their  male 
counterparts.  As  Hope  Chamberlln 
writes  in  her  book  on  women  in  Con- 
gress entitled  A  Minority  of  Memberr. 

Most  memben  of  this  numeriotUy  aeleet 
group  were  reared  in  modeat  economic  dr- 
cumstanoes;  almoat  all  attended  coUece: 
only  a  few  never  married.  The  majority 
have  been  white.  Ancio-flaxon.  and  Protea- 
tant.  Beyond  hard  work  and  tlie  lift  of  in- 
tuition, however,  they  have  had  little  else  in 
'^"'"fy"  The  laws  of  chance,  If  nothing 
else,  argue  against  parallels  ....  their  pre- 
congreariooal  careers,  if  any  span  a  broad 
■peetnim;  teaching,  atenography,  Joumal- 
tam.  aodal  work,  broadcasting,  the  theater, 
law— even  cowpunching.* 

Who  are  these  fifteen  women  who 
have  served  in  the  Senate?  After  read- 
ing their  names,  states,  and  parties.  I 
will  gpeak.  briefly  about  each  woman, 
and  try  to  impart  a  sense  of  their  di- 
versity and  their  commonality.  In 
chronological  order  they  are  Rebecca 
Pelton.  Democrat  of  Georgia;  Hattle 
Caraway.  Democrat  of  Arkansas:  Rose 
McConnell  Long.  Democrat  of  Lou- 
slana:  Dixie  Bibb  Oraves.  Democrat  of 
Alabama;  Gladys  Pyle.  Republican  of 
South  Dakota;  Vera  Bushf  ield.  Repub- 
lican of  South  Dakota;  Mannuvt 
Chase  Smith.  Republican  of  Maine; 
Eva  Bowring.  Republican  of  Nebraska; 
Haael  Able.  Republican  of  Nebraska: 
Maurine  Neuberger.  Democrat  of 
Oregon;  Elaine  Edwards.  Democrat  of 
Louisiana;  Muriel  Humphrey,  Demo- 
crat of  Minnesota;  Maryon  AUen. 
Democrat  of  Alabama;  and  Senators 
Kassebaum  and  Hawkins.  The  history 
of  women  in  the  Senate  has  clearly 
been  a  bipartisan  one— the  tally  thus 
far  stands  at  8  Democrats.  7  Republi- 
cans. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  look  at  each 
of  these  women.  In  all  of  these  brief 
biographies,  I  should  note,  I  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  work  of  many  his- 
torians who  have  written  about 
women  in  the  Senate  collectively  and 
individually;  most  notably  by  Hope 
Chamberlln's  book,  and  by  Susan  Tol- 
chln's  ClouL  Womanpower  and  Poli- 
tic*, and  by  a  document  published  by 


the  House,  for  the  1976  bicentennial, 
entitled  Women  in  Congress.* 

I  will  begin  with  the  very  first 
woman  senator.  Rebecca  Latimer 
Felton.  Mrs.  Felton  actually  holds 
three  Senate  records.  Not  only  was  she 
the  first  woman  senator,  but  she  holds 
the  record  for  the  shortest  Senate 
service— one  day— as  well  as  the  record 
for  being  the  oldest  person  ever  to  be 
sworn  into  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time— she  was  87-years-old.  Obviously, 
this  was  no  ordinary  woman.  Her  biog- 
raphy, by  John  Talmadge.  is  aptly 
subUUed  "Nine  Stormy  Decades."  and 
Indeed  they  were.* 

Rebecca  Latimer  Felton  took  her 
oath  of  office  on  November  21.  1922. 
But  Just  two  months  earlier,  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1922.  the  date  affixed  to  her 
senatorial  commission,  the  likelihood 
that  Mrs.  Felton  would  be  accorded 
this  unprecedented  honor  seemed 
remote. 

The  sudden  death  of  controversial 
Senator  Thomas  E.  Watson  gave  Geor- 
gia Governor  Thomas  Hardwlck  an  un- 
expected opportimity.  While  a 
member  of  the  House  in  the  65th  Con- 
gress. Hardwlck  had  aroused  female 
ire  by  voting  against  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment.  But  now.  if  he  were  to 
name  a  woman,  the  first  woman,  to 
the  Senate,  he  might  recapture  the 
favor  of  the  newly  enfranchised  ladies. 
And.  because  the  election  to  be  held 
before  the  67th  Congress  reconvened 
would  surely  return  a  man  to  the  post. 
Hardwlck  was  confident  his  action 
would  not  earn  him  the  ill-will  of  his 
male  constituents. 

Hardwlck  announced  that  Mrs. 
Felton.  a  widow,  was  his  choice,  and 
he  also  announced  that  he  would  be  a 
candidate  for  the  unexpired  term  in 
the  ui>coming  primary.  He  described 
Mrs.  Felton  as  a  "noble  Georgia 
woman,  now  in  the  sunset  of  a  splen- 
did useful  life."  Almost  as  an  after- 
thought, he  added.  "It  is  unfortunate 
that  an  elected  successor  will  prevent 
her  from  being  sworn  in."  * 

Governor  Hardwlck  obviously  imder- 
estimated  Mrs.  Felton's  vitality  in  her 
"sunset  years."  She  had  been  in  Geor- 
gia politics  too  long  not  to  know  a  gen- 
tlemanly power  play  when  she  saw 
one.  Her  telegram  of  acceptance  gave 
no  clue  that  she  had  already  made  up 
her  mind  to  reach  the  Senate  floor. 
She  simply  expressed  her  appreciation 
for  the  honor  "on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Georgia  women  who  will 
reward  you  at  the  ballot  box."* 

Almost  everybody  in  "Mother"  Pel- 
tons's  hometown  of  Cartersvllle 
turned  out  on  October  7  for  the  offi- 
cial ceremony  at  which  she  received 
her  certificate  of  appointment.  In  Ws 
speech,  the  governor  admitted  that  he 
had  been  against  suffrage  for  women, 
but.  inasmuch  as  it  was  now  the  law  of 
the  land,  he  believed  "it  was  right." 
Therefore,  he  said,  he  had  selected  Mrs. 
Felton  to  prove  that  Georgia  had  ac- 


cepted the  enfranchisement  of  women 
as  a  fact.  He  also  noted  again  that  he 
deeply  regretted  that  Mrs.  Felton's 
tenure  must  end  before  she  could 
serve. '^ 

Rebecca  Felton  ignored  this  last 
remark.  Parchment  scroll  In  hand,  she 
claimed.  "The  biggest  part  of  this  np- 
polntment  lies  in  the  recognition  of 
women  in  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try. It  means,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  there 
are  now  no  llmitationB  upon  the  ambi- 
tions of  women.  They  can  be  elected 
or  appointed  to  any  office  In  the  land. 
The  'sex'  had  been  obliterated  entirely 
from  the  Constitution."" 

Newvapers  In  the  North  and  South 
praised  Mrs.  Felton  as  a  women  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  character,  but,  on 
the  matter  of  the  governor's  motives, 
editors  were  not  so  complimentary. 
Calling  his  act  "merely  a  pretty  senti- 
ment ...  an  empty  gesture."  the  Pitts- 
burt^  Oazette-Tlmes  stated.  "He  did 
not  appoint  a  woman  because  he  has 
respect  for  women  in  politics  but  actu- 
ally to  smooth  his  own  path  to  the 
Senate."  The  SL  Louis  Star  noted, 
"Other  governors  who  may  be  study- 
ing the  health  charts  of  United  States 
senators  should  take  full  note  of  Gov- 
ernor Hardwick's  strategy."'* 

Behind  the  scenes,  with  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton's blessing,  suffragists  across  the 
land  launched  a  campaign  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Felton  was  officially  seated 
among  her  peers  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. The  appointment  of  the  flrst 
women  senator,  they  believed,  must  be 
acknowledged  on  a  national  stage.  But 
how  to  unblock  the  road  to  Washing- 
ton? There  seemed  only  two  alterna- 
tives. Either  the  president  would  have 
to  be  persuaded  to  call  a  tpedMl  ses- 
sion of  Congress  or  the  Senate  must 
consent  to  her  being  sworn  in  before 
her  elected  successor  took,  his  seat. 

The  women  tried  the  presidential 
path  first.  President  Warren  Harding 
was  inundated  with  messages  beseech- 
ing him  to  permit  Mrs.  Felton  to  have 
her  day  in  the  Senate.  But  the  prtai- 
dent's  refusal  was  curt:  it  would  be  too 
expensive,  he  claimed,  to  summon 
Congress  back  Just  to  seat  a  sUble  sen- 
ator. 

When  Georgia  DemocraU  chose 
Walter  George,  not  Governor  Hard- 
wlck as  their  candidate  in  the  primar- 
ies (tantamount  to  election  in  Georgia 
at  the  time),  the  winnen  shifted  their 
tactics  and  tried  to  elicit  from  Mr. 
George  a  promise  that  he  would  defer 
presentation  of  his  credentials.  Mr. 
George  pointed  out  several  obstades. 
most  seriously  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  that  stated  that  the  term 
of  an  appointed  senator  ended  the  day 
a  successor  was  elected,  but  If  Mrs. 
Fulton  was  willing  to  risk  rejection. 
Mr.  George  said  he  was  willing  to  step 
aside  to  allow  her  to  precede  him. 

In  late  October,  a  throat  ailment 
sent  Mrs.  Felton  to  the  hospital.  From 
her  sickbed,  she  wrote  to  President 


Harding,  asking  him  to  reconsider  his 
decision  against  calling  a  special  ses- 
sion. On  November  9.  Harding  issued  a 
proclamation  to  convene  Congress  on 
November  20— not  to  seat  her.  but  to 
urge  Immediate  passage  of  the  admin- 
istration-qwnaored  ship  subsidy  bilL 
Mrs.  Felton  began  to  pack  her  suit- 


Her  decision  to  set  off  for  sn  uncer- 
tain fate  in  Washington  surprised  no 
one  in  Georgia.  Few  expected  her  to 
change  after  more  than  fifty  years  of 
charting  her  own  course.  For  more 
than  five  decades,  she  had  8tun4>ed 
the  state,  rampalgning  against  graft 
and  bribery,  skirmishing  with  state 
legtslators  over  temperance,  advocat- 
ing prison  reform.  cona)ulsory  school 
attendance,  vocational  education,  care 
for  expectant  mothers,  and  woman 
suffrage.  Like  many  of  her  contempo- 
raries. Mrs.  Felton  also  shared  the 
anti-Negro  prejudice  of  her  section  to 
the  point  of  obsession,  and  was  well 
known  as  a  champion  of  white  su- 
premacy and  segregation.  If  anjrone 
could  convince  the  Senate  to  seat  her. 
it  was  strong-minded  "Mother"  Felton. 
Rebecca     Latimer     was     bom     in 
DeKalb  County,  Georgia,  in  1835.  in 
the  latter  half  of  Andrew  Jaduon's 
second  administration.  Her  father  was 
a  Whig  leader  in  the  area  and  instilled 
In  his  children  a  lively  Interest  in  cur- 
rent events.  In  her  autobiography,  en- 
titled My  Memoirs  of  Georgia  Politics. 
she  recalled  visiting  the  local  stage 
coach  sUh)  with  her  father  to  leam 
the  latest  news.  After  the  stage  coach 
departed.  ".  .  .  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  my  fatho-  to 
read  aloud  /from  the  Southern  Re- 
corder/   to   the    eager   people,   who 
learned  all  they  knew  of  national  poli- 
tics in  that  way.  I  became  familiar  also 
with  *TixH>ecanoe  and  Tyler  Too?'  "•* 

Rebecca's  father  believed  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women  and  saw  to  it  that  his 
daughter  received  the  best  available  In 
Georgia.  When  she  was  sixteen,  she 
was  enrolled  in  Madison  Female  Col- 
lege, a  strict  Methodist  institution, 
which  her  mother  had  attended.  Grad- 
uating with  honors  in  1852.  she  was  on 
the  committee  that  selected  the  cmn- 
meneement  spasker.  William  Harrell 
^Iton.  an  eloquent  Methodist  minis- 
ter and  physician.  Fifteen  months 
later,  Rebecca  Latimer  and  Dr.  Felton. 
an  advocate  cA  rights  for  winnen.  were 
married. 

The  Feltons  lost  their  sons,  their 
farm,  and  their  fortune  during  the 
Civil  War.  and  spent  the  years  after- 
wards trying  to  regain  their  former 
prosperity.  In  1874.  Dr.  Felton,  buck- 
ing the  "Bourbon"  Democrats,  ran  for 
a  House  seat  from  the  Georgia  7th  dis- 
trict as  an  Independent.  Mrs.  Felton 
entered  the  fray  with  relish: 

nxMn  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  was  In 
the  thick  of  my  husband's  rampaign,  ...  I 
wrote  hundreds  of  letters  all  over  fourteen 
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counties.  I  wrote  night  and  day,  and  for  two 
months  before  the  doae  kept  a  man  and  a 
horae  at  the  door  to  catch  every  mail  train 
three  miles  away.  ...  At  one  time  my 
health  broke  down,  but  I  was  propped  up  in 
bed  with  pillows  and  wrote  ahead.  I  made 
appointments  for  speaking,  recruited  speak- 
ers, answered  newspaper  attacks,  contracted 
for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  drctilars 
and  sample  ballots. .  .  .** 

The  campaign's  success  proved  a 
great  tonic  to  Mrs.  Pelton's  health. 
For  the  next  six  years,  she  served  as 
her  husband's  secretary  and  clerk  in 
Washington.  Constant  attention  to 
their  wishes  and  opinions  earned  her 
the  title  "our  Second  Representative 
from  the  Seventh"  among  her  hus- 
band's constituents  back  home. 

Her  husband's  campaigns  for  reelec- 
tion in  the  autumns  of  1876  and  1878 
were  bitter  ones  and  her  presence  at 
his  side  became  a  campaign  Issue.  Po- 
litical rallies  of  that  era  were  rough, 
coarse  affairs,  considered  unfit  for  the 
ears  of  Georgia  ladies.  Consequently, 
her  presence  was  denounced  by  the 
Democratic  press  In  editorials  that 
called  her  attendance  a  "disgusting 
spectacle."  "There  is  a  nobler,  higher 
sphere  for  women."  enemy  editors 
thundered.  "PUl  it!"  •• 

When  Dr.  Felton  was  defeated  in 
1880.  he  and  his  wife  began  a  newspa- 
per. The  CartersvilU  Free  Pre**,  to 
push  the  reform  measures  they  held 
dear.  When,  in  1884.  Dr.  Felton  was 
elected  to  the  first  of  three  terms  In 
the  state  assembly,  his  wife  was  again 
at  his  side,  pushing  her  own  agenda 
and  garnering  the  support  of  women's 
groups  for  measures  her  husband  in- 
troduced. When  William  Felton  died 
in  1909.  it  was  only  natural  that  Re- 
becca Felton  should  travel  the  reform- 
er's route  alone. 

Aboard  the  train  enroute  to  Wash- 
ington in  November  1922.  Mrs.  Felton. 
87-years-old.  white  haired  and  bespec- 
tacled, recalled  the  long  road  she  had 
traveled  and  wondered  about  the  re- 
ception that  awaited  her  in  the  cap- 
ital. What  would  be  the  disposition  of 
those  members  of  the  Senate  present 
for  the  third  session  of  the  67th  Con- 
gress? At  the  moment,  no  one  was  cer- 
tain. The  New  York  Times  reported 
that  a  few  senators  planned  to  oppose 
her  taking  the  oath  because  of  the 
precedent  it  might  set.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Atlanta  Journal  quoted  a 
Republican  as  saying,  "It  will  be  a 
brave  man  that  objects.  I'm  not  a  can- 
didate for  the  Job."  >• 

Vice  President  Calvin  Coolldge  gav- 
eled  the  senators  to  order  at  noon  on 
November  20.  Rebecca  Felton.  who 
had  arrived  more  than  an  hour  earlier 
amid  cheers  from  the  women  crowding 
the  galleries,  had  taken  an  empty  seat 
to  await  her  fate.  But  the  Senate  ad- 
journed after  only  twelve  minutes  out 
of  respect  for  the  deceased  Tom 
Watson.  "I'll  be  back  tommorrow," 
Mrs.  Felton  assured  waiting  reporters. 


She  was  back  the  next  day,  and  the 
galleries  were  again  filled  with  women 
wearing  the  colors  of  their  various 
feminine-rights  organlsatlona.  As  she 
walked  down  the  alale  to  occupy  Wat- 
son's vacant  seat.  Mrs.  Felton  turned 
and  blew  the  onlookers  a  kiss. 

After  three  other  new  lenators  were 
sworn  in.  Mrs.  Felton  listened  as 
senior  Georgia  Senator  William  Harris 
stated  her  case  and  expreaaed  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tions. Hardly  had  Harris  finished 
speaking  when  a  voice  called  out.  "Mr. 
President!"  it  was  Thomas  J.  Walsh  of 
Montana,  who  arose  to  speak  agataist 
Mrs.  Felton's  seating.  It  was  not  the 
lady  herself,  he  made  clear,  whom  he 
opposed,  but  the  irregularity  of  her 
seating.  Walsh  was  prepared  to  speak 
at  length  against  the  seating  of  Mrs. 
Felton.  but  a  message  came  from  the 
House  that  the  president  was  ready  to 
speak  to  the  joint  seaaion  on  changes 
in  the  merchant  marine.  Mrs.  Felton 
went  along  with  the  rest  of  the  sena- 
tors and  sat  through  the  president's 
address,  then  returned  with  them  to 
the  Senate  chamber. 

Once  again.  Walsh  rose  and  deliv- 
ered a  long  discotirse  citing  the  Consti- 
tution and  a  host  of  other  authorities 
but  acknowledging  that  he  was  not 
lodging  a  formal  objection,  only  in- 
forming his  colleagues  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Finally,  he  finished. 
There  was  silence.  No  one  else  moved 
to  speak,  so  the  president  pro  tempore 
asked  the  clerk  to  read  Mrs.  Felton's 
credentials.  Mrs.  Felton  sighed  and 
smiled.  Lifting  her  floor-length  black 
gown  slightly,  she  took  Senator  Har- 
ris's arm  and  proceeded  to  the  rostrum 
to  be  swron  in. 

Her  "I  do"  as  she  swore  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  was  loud 
and  clear.  The  president  pro  tempore 
chose  to  ignore  the  Senate  rule  forbid- 
ding outbursts  from  the  vallery  as  the 
ladles  present,  and  many  of  the  sena- 
tors on  the  floor,  burst  into  applause. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  ICrs. 
Felton  to  speak  that  day,  but,  having 
spent  weeks  biding  her  time,  she  was 
willing  to  wait  another  day. 

At  the  Wednesday  session.  Senator 
Felton  proudly  answered  the  roll  call, 
then  arose  and  was  recognised  as  the 
"Junior  senator  from  Georgia."  After 
thanking  her  colleagues,  especially 
Senator  George  who  would  be  sworn 
in  as  soon  as  she  finished  speaking, 
she  addressed  herself  to  the  future. 
Looking  gravely  at  the  male  senators 
who  surrounded  her,  she  said.  ".  .  .  . 
when  the  women  of  the  coimtry  come 
in  and  sit  with  you,  though  there  may 
be  but  a  very  few  in  the  next  few 
years,  I  pledge  to  you  that  you  will  get 
ability,  you  will  get  Integrity  of  pur- 
pose, you  will  get  exalted  patriotism, 
and  you  will  get  unstinted  useful- 
ness." " 

With  that,  her  brief  Senate  career 
ended,  but  not  her  career  as  an  activ- 


ist. Until  her  death  in  1930.  at  the  age 
of  96,  Rebecca  Felton  remained  active, 
voting  in  every  stater  local,  and  nation- 
al election  and  urging  other  women  to 
do  likewise. 

Rebecca  Felton  was  right  In  predict- 
ing that  more  women  would  follow  her 
into  the  Senate  and  that  they  would 
be  women  of  quality,  and  she  was  also 
correct  in  stating  that  their  numbers 
would  be  few.  An  entire  decade 
elapsed  before  the  next  woman  ar- 
rived. This  was  Hattle  Caraway,  the 
first  woman  ever  elected  to  this  body. 
In  the  Journal  she  kept  while  a  sena- 
tor, which  has  been  edited  by  Diane 
Kincaid  and  is  enUUed  Silent  HatUe 
Speak*.  Mrs.  Caraway  noted  that  she 
was  told  that  she  had  been  given  the 
same  desk  Rebecca  Felton  had  used 
for  Just  a  day.  "I  guess,"  she  noted 
dryly,  "they  wanted  as  few  of  them 
contaminated  as  possible!"  >• 

Hattie  Caraway  aocompUshed  many 
Senate  "firsts."  In  addiUon  to  being 
the  first  woman  elected  to  the  Senate, 
she  was  also  the  first  woman  to  vote  in 
the  Senate,  to  preside  over  the  Senate 
(on  May  9.  1932),  to  chair  a  Senate 
committee  (Enrolled  Bills),  and  to  pre- 
side over  Senate  hearings. 

Hattie  Wyatt  Caraway  was  bom  in 
Tennessee  in  1878.  When  she  graduat- 
ed from  Dickson  Normal  College  in 
1896;  she  was  engaged  to  Thaddeus 
Horatio  Caraway.  After  their  marriage 
in  1902,  Thaddeus  pursued  a  career  in 
politics  and  law  in  Arkansas,  while 
Hattie's  life  centered  aroimd  their 
children  and  their  home.  In  1912, 
Thaddeus  Caraway  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  first  of  his  three 
terms  in  the  House,  and  in  1920.  the 
first  election  In  which  Hattie  could 
vote  after  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment, he  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 
There  he  btillt  a  reputation  as  a  cham- 
pion of  farmers,  a  foe  of  lobbyists,  a 
die-hard  Democrat,  and  a  fierce  oppo- 
nent in  debate.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  again  in  1926  and  was  wn^g 
plans  to  seek  a  third  term  in  1932 
when  he  suddenly  died  on  November  6, 
1931. 

His  death  left  Arkansas  politicians 
faced  with  a  sticky  problem.  Under 
state  law,  had  Thad  Caraway  died 
three  days  later,  leaving  less  than  a 
year  until  the  next  general  election, 
the  governor  could  have  simply  ap- 
pointed someone  to  serve  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term.  But  since  he  had 
died  leaving  more  than  a  year,  an  im- 
mediate appointment  was  necessary, 
to  be  followed  by  a  special  election. 

Several  candidates  were  considered, 
but  all  were  more  Interested  in  the  full 
six-year  term  up  for  grabs  In  the  gen- 
eral election  little  more  than  a  year 
away.  All  agreed  with  the  governor 
that  naming  Thad  Caraway's  widow  as 
the  Interim  appointee  as  well  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  the  special 
election  for  the  remaining  year  would 


be  the  safest  route  to  follow.  It  was  as- 
stmied  that  Mrs.  Caraway  would  have 
no  interest  in  running  for  the  full 
term.  Hattie  Caraway  seemingly  ac- 
cepted these  arrangements,  returned 
to  Washington  still  grieving,  and  on 
December  9.  1931.  was  sworn  into  the 
Senate. 

WhUe  Senator  Caraway  set  about  fa- 
miliarizing herself  with  the  office  rou- 
tine, committee  work,  and  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  some  of  Arkansas' 
most  prominent  politicians  announced 
their  candidacies  for  what  they  pre- 
sumed would  soon  be  an  empty  seat. 
They  had  miscalcuated.  On  May  10, 
1932,  the  very  last  day  before  the 
filing  deadline  for  the  primary,  a  spe- 
cial delivery  letter  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington containing  Senator  Caraway's 
filing  fee.  Although  the  Arkansas 
newspapers  had  a  brief  field  day— 
"BombsheU  Explodes  in  Arkansas  Pol- 
itics", "Senator  Springs  Surprise  by 
Announcing  for  Office,"  the  seven 
men  who  had  also  filed  were  convinced 
that  Mrs.  Caraway  was  not  a  serious 
threat. 

The  assimiptlon  seemed  sound. 
Hattie  Caraway  had  no  campaign 
funds,  no  cami»lgn  manager,  and  no 
campaign  plans.  But  her  opponents' 
nonchalance  turned  to  concern,  when, 
in  July.  Senator  Caraway  announced 
that  popular  Senator  Huey  Long  of 
Louisiana,  the  father  of  our  colleague 
Russell  Long,  was  coming  to  Arkansas 
to  help  place  her  record  before  the 
people.  An  avowed  enemy  of  Arkan- 
sas's senior  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robin- 
son, Long  proclaimed  the  "little  widow 
woman"  who  sat  beside  him  in  the 
Senate  the  true  heir  to  the  egaUtarian 
phUosophy  of  her  late  husband. 

On  August  1,  Senator  Long  roared 
into  Arkansas  in  a  long,  black  limou- 
sine, with  two  trucks  wired  with  loud- 
speakers and  fitted  out  with  makeshift 
speaker's  stands,  four  vans  for  trans- 
porting campaiva  posters  and  litera- 
ture, and  a  host  of  energetic  young 
campaigners.  Together,  Long  and  Car- 
away stumped  the  state.  Senator  Long 
was  a  charismatic  speaker  and  he  elec- 
trified the  crowds.  He  appealed  to  his 
listeners'  provincial  pride,  their  eco- 
nomic resentments,  and  the  chivalry: 
"We've  got  to  pull  a  lot  of  pot-bellied 
politicians  off  a  little  woman's  neck." 
Mrs.  Caraway  spoke  less  often  but  in 
the  same  vein,  appealing  to  the  pover- 
ty-stricken farmers  she  represented. 
Their  combined  message  was  immis- 
takable:  Senator  Caraway  had  bravely 
and  consistently  stood  by  the  common 
people  and  they  should  return  her  to 
Washington. 

When  Senator  Long  left  one  week 
later,  he  and  Senator  Caraway  had 
traveled  2.000  miles,  been  to  31  coun- 
ties, made  39  speeches,  and  personally 
reached  over  200,000  people.  In  the 
primary,  Hattie  Caraway  received  44.7 
percent  of  aU  votes  cast,  a  plurality. 


and  went  on  to  an  election  victory  in 
November.'* 

While  this  election  campaign  was 
the  most  dramatic  episode  in  Hattie 
Caraway's  career,  it  wasn't  the  end  of 
it.  Ftor  the  next  six  years,  she  devoted 
herself  quietly  to  her  Senate  woriL. 
She  rarely  made  public  statements  but 
strongly  supported  almost  all  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  New  Deal  legislation, 
helped  find  Jobs  for  depression-strick- 
en constituents,  and  helped  secure 
grants  and  loans  for  public  works 
projects  for  her  state. 

Many  assumed  that  Senator  Cara- 
way would  announce  her  retirement 
before  the  1938  Senate  contest,  but 
she  again  confoimded  the  political 
prophets  by  filing  for  reelection.  Huey 
Long  had  been  assassinated  in  1935, 
but  with  the  support  of  organized 
labor,  veterans,  and  women's  groups, 
she  narrowly  defeated  Representative 
John  McClellan— whose  alogan  was 
"Arkansas  Needs  Another  Man  in  the 
Senate"— by  eight  thousand  votes,  and 
won  her  second  six-year  term. 

Senator  Caraway's  last  six  years  in 
the  Senate  were  much  like  her  first 
seven.  She  continued  to  be  one  of 
President  Roosevelt's  most  faithful 
supporters.  She  saw  that  constituents' 
requests  were  answered,  assisted  the 
successful  effort  to  blodi  a  lessening 
of  Arkansas'  representaticm  in  Con- 
gress, and  secured  important  public 
works  projects  for  Arkansas.  In  1943. 
she  became  co-sponsor  of  the  proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  first  woman  member  of 
Congress  to  endorse  it.  Like  many 
male  politicians,  however.  Senator 
Caraway  f  aUed  to  recognize  that  her 
methods  were  growing  outdated,  and 
her  popularity  and  support  declining. 
Her  decision  to  run  for  a  third  term  in 
1944  was  a  mistake.  She  was  beaten  in 
the  Democratic  primary  by  former 
University  of  Aricansas  president  J. 
William  Fulbrlght  (I  should  note  at 
this  point  that  Senator  Caraway's 
nephew.  J.  Lewey  Caraway,  continues 
to  serve  the  Senate  as  Superintendent 
of  Senate  Office  Buildings.) 

In  February  1936,  another  "first"  for 
women  occurred  in  the  Senate  when 
Senator  Rose  McConnell  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana was  sworn  In,  bringing  the 
number  of  women  in  the  chamber  to 
two  for  the  first  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  circumstances  that  brought  Mrs. 
Long  were  tragic— the  brutal  assassi- 
nation of  her  husband  in  the  Louisi- 
ana stote  eapitol  building.  The  Long 
famfly  holds  an  unmatched  Senate  dis- 
tinction. Senator  Huey  Long.  Senator 
Rose  Long,  and  our  colleague  Senator 
RnssEtx  Loita  form  the  only  father- 
mother-son  combination  in  the  history 
of  this  Institution.  We  have  the  sons 
of  several  former  senators  in  the 
Senate  today:  Senators  Sxmpsoh, 
DoDD,  and  Gorx  are  all  the  sons  of 
former  senators  but  the  parent  in  the 
Senate   in  each   instance   was  their 


father.  Only  Senator  Lone  can  claim 
both  parents  as  United  States  sena- 
tors. 


Mrs.  Long  was  not  the  first  choice  of 
the  Louisiana  Democratic  machine  to 
inherit  her  husband's  Senate  seat.  The 
front  nmner.  Governor  O.K.  Allen, 
died  before  he  could  be  sworn  in.  His 
successor.  Governor  James  Noe,  acted 
quickly  to  prevent  a  fractious  struggle 
within  the  party  by  promptly  appoint- 
ing Mrs.  Long.  Governor  Noe  claimed. 
"This  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my 
life."  Hattie  Caraway  of  Arkansas, 
who  owned  her  first  election  in  part  to 
the  sound  trucks  Mrs.  Long's  husband 
brought  upriver.  was  delighted:  "It 
will  be  nice  to  have  a  woman's  compa- 
ny in  the  Senate."*" 

Succeeding  her  colorful  and  famous 
husband  in  the  Senate  was  a  hard  act 
tor  Mrs.  Long  to  follow.  She  chose  not 
to  adopt  her  husband's  kinetic  style. 
preferring  instead  to  serve  out  her 
elev«i-month  term  very  much  In  the 
backgound.  She  found  her  niche  In 
committee  work.  Of  the  five  Senate 
ctHumittees  to  which  she  was  appoint- 
ed, she  devoted  the  most  time  to 
Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  taking 
great  pride  in  leading  the  efforts  to 
enlarge  Chalmette  National  Historical 
Park  on  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans. 

Mrs.  Long  understood  politics  well 
enough  to  accept  her  role  for  precisely  - 
what  it  was:  the  legatee  of  her  hus- 
band's political  estate.  When  the  74th 
Congress  ended  in  January  1937,  she 
unobtrusively  left  Washington,  boimd 
for  Shreveport  and  home. 

In  mld-1937,  another  woman  Joined 
Senator  Caraway  in  the  Senate.  Dixie 
Bibb  Graves  of  Alabama  arrived  amid 
a  storm  of  controversy.  When  Gover- 
nor Bibb  Graves  appointed  his  wife  to 
fill  the  Senate  seat  vacated  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hugo  Black  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  argued  that  "She  has 
as  good  a  heart  and  head  as  anybody." 
But  the  governor's  mansion  was  inun- 
dated with  mounting  criticism  over 
the  apparent  flagrant  abuse  of  person- 
al patronage." 

Although  her  poUUcal  power  was 
clearly  derivative.  Dixie  Bibb  Graves 
boasted  a  long  career  in  dub  and 
reform  work,  having  campaigned  hard 
for  women's  suffrage  and  temperance. 
A  New  York  Time*  article  described 
her  as  a  woman  who  was  "at  home 
with  deep-sea  fishing  tackle,  a  shot- 
gun, a  garden  spade,  or  a  sQver  ladle  at 
the  banquet  table."  The  Time*  also 
credited  her  with  drafting  some  of  her 
husband's  speeches  and  Influencing 
his  key  decisions.** 

Despite  the  skepticism  and  anger 
she  left  back  home.  Mrs.  Graves,  es- 
corted by  Alabama's  senior  Senator 
John  Hollls  Bankhead  II,  was  sworn  in 
and  took  her  seat  in  the  75th  Congress 
with  Hattie  (faraway  looking  on.  As  a 
freshman   Democratic   senator.   Mrs. 
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Graves  was  assigned  a  seat  at  the  rear 
of  the  chamber,  in  a  section  known  as 
the  "Cherokee  Strip"  because  it  was 
on  the  Republican  side  and  accommo- 
dated the  Democratic  overflow.  Be- 
cause there  were  75  Democratic  sena- 
tors in  1937,  Democrats  who  were 
seated  there  were  said  to  be  "off  their 
reservation."  in  an  area  reminiscent  of 
Oklahoma's  original  Cherokee  Strip 
that  belonged  neither  to  the  Indians 
nor  to  the  government.  "I'm  supposed 
to  be  seen,  perhaps."  Mrs.  Oraves  told 
a  radio  audience  on  one  occasion,  "but 
certainly  not  heard."  •• 

Mrs.  Oraves  did  speak,  however,  and 
spoke  loudly  enough  on  Issues  close  to 
the  hearts  of  voters  in  Alabama  that  a 
write-in  campaign  was  launched  to 
change  her  status  from  interim  sena- 
tor to  full-fledged  candidate.  Mrs. 
Oraves  declined  the  honor,  however, 
and,  with  an  almost  perfect  attend- 
ance record  to  her  credit,  ended  her 
Senate  career  after  Just  five  months  in 
office. 

In  1938,  the  first  Republican  woman 
senator.  Oladys  Pyle  of  South  Dakota, 
came  to  Washington,  In  November 
1938,  she  was  elected  to  the  Senate  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Peter  Norbeck.  She  was,  in 
fact,  the  first  woman  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  her  own  right  without  prior 
service  under  appointment.  In  view  of 
her  distinguished  political  career  (she 
was  the  first  woman  elected  to  her 
state's  legislature),  it  was  a  shame  (hat 
Gladys  Pyle  served  only  two  months 
in  the  Senate— that  was  all  that  was 
left  in  the  term— and  was  never  even 
sworn  in  because  Congress  was  not  in 
session  during  those  two  months.  She 
would  have  no  committee  assignments, 
not  even  a  Senate  seat,  but  she  had  no 
intention  of  passing  up  the  opportuni- 
ty to  work  for  her  constituents  from  a 
power  base  In  the  capitol.  With  her 
mother,  a  stenographer,  and  a  clerk, 
the  interim  senator  drove  from  South 
Dakota  to  Washington  "because  I 
wouldn't  feel  like  a  senator  imless  I 
did  it."  The  first  thing  she  did  was  to 
affix  her  nameplate  on  the  door  of  her 
suite  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
And  then,  in  the  two  months  during 
which  she  was  a  senator,  she  began 
calling  on  all  the  top  government  offi- 
cials who  might  be  able  to  aid  depres- 
sion-ravaged South  Dakota.** 

It  was  ten  more  years  before  another 
woman  came  to  the  Senate,  and  like 
Gladys  Pyle,  she  was  from  South 
Dakota.  "Honored  that's  how  I  feel," 
said  Vera  Bushfield  in  1948  when 
South  Dakota's  governor  informed  her 
that  she  was  his  appointee  to  serve  out 
the  remainder  of  the  term— just  three 
months— in  the  seat  vacant  due  to  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Senator  Harlan 
Bushfield,  a  former  governor  of  that 
state.  "The  appointment  is  being 
made,"  the  governor  told  the  people  of 
South  Dakota,  "with  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  shortly  before  the  80th  Con- 


gress reconvenes  she  will  resign  and 
thus  enable  me  to  give  seniority  rights 
to  the  new  senator-elect."  The  gover- 
nor left  no  question:  this  was  to  be  a 
short  Senate  career.** 

Because  Congress  was  in  recess  at 
the  time  of  her  appointment.  Mrs. 
Bushfield  was  confronted  with  the 
same  dilemma  that  Oladys  I^le  had 
faced  ten  years  earlier  to  go  or  not  to 
go  to  Washington.  Since  she  would  not 
be  sworn  In  even  if  she  went.  Mrs. 
Bushfield  decided  to  stay  home  in 
Pierre.  "I  can  serve  the  constituency 
best."  she  believed,  "by  making  myself 
as  accessible  as  possible."  After  her 
three  month  term  ended,  as  she  had 
promised  the  governor.  Mrs.  Bushfield 
resigned  on  December  36,  1948.  giving 
senator-elect  Karl  Mundt  a  few  days 
seniority  over  the  other  freshmen  in 
the  81st  Congress. 

The  next  woman  to  enter  the  Senate 
is  one  who  many  of  us  have  been  privi- 
leged to  Imow  personally.  I  vivldOy 
recall  that  she  was  the  only  woman  in 
the  Senate  when  I  came  here  in  1959 
and  that  she  alwajrs  wore  a  beautiful 
red  rose.  When  I  arrived,  she  had  al- 
ready been  in  the  Senate  for  a  decade. 
I  refer  to  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of 
Maine,  who  holds  at  least  two  Senate 
records.  She  is  the  only  woman  in  his- 
tory to  be  elected  to  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  she  holds  the 
record  for  the  longest  Senate  service 
by  a  woman— four  terms  or  twenty- 
four  years.  In  1960,  she  attained  the 
highest  vote  percentage  of  all  Republi- 
can senatorial  candidates  nationally. 
She  was  also  the  first  woman  elected 
to  a  leadership  post  in  the  Senate, 
being  unanimously  elected  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Conference  in  1967 
and  again  in  1969  and  1971. 

"If  I  am  to  be  remembered  in  histo- 
ry," said  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  "it 
will  not  be  because  of  legislative  ac- 
complishments but  for  an  act  I  took  as 
a  legislator  in  the  United  States 
Senate  when  on  June  1,  1950  I  spoke 
in  the  Senate  in  condemnation  of 
McCarthylsm  at  a  time  when  the  then 
Junior  senator  from  Wisconsin  had  the 
Senate  paralyzed  with  fear  that  he 
would  purge  any  senator  who  dis- 
agreed with  him."  Mrs.  Smith  is  prob- 
ably right.  What  came  to  be  known  as 
her  "Declaration  of  Conscience" 
speech  is  probably  the  act  for  which 
she  is  most  remembered,  but  It  is  only 
one  important  act  of  a  very  long  and 
distinguished  career.** 

Declamtion  of  Contcience  is  also  fit- 
tingly the  title  of  Margaret  Chase 
Smith's  autobiography  and  it  stresses 
the  importance  the  element  of  con- 
science has  played  in  her  political 
career.  A  quiet,  business-like  woman, 
she  had  rarely  spoken  in  the  Senate 
untU  that  June  day  when  she  felt  im- 
pelled to  make  her  point.  The  first  Re- 
publican to  attack  Senator  McCarthy 
and  his  tactics.  Senator  Smith  startled 
her  colleagues  with  these  words: 


I  do  not  like  the  way  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  rendesvoui  for  vilification,  for  self- 
ish poUtieal  gain  at  the  lacrlfioe  of  Indhrld- 
ual  reputations  and  national  unity. ...  I  do 
not  want  to  tee  the  party  ride  to  political 
victory  on  the  Four  HorMmen  of  Calumny- 
fear,  Ignorance,  blcotry,  and  anear.** 

Senator  Smith's  Joust  with  Senator 
McCarthy,  who  was  finally  censured 
by  the  Senate  four  years  later,  served 
notice  to  her  colleagues  that  she  was 
going  to  be  independent  and  tough- 
minded.  She  was  no  novice  at  politics. 
She  had  arrived  in  the  Senate  with 
almost  a  decade  of  experience  In  the 
House  behind  her.  In  1940,  she  had 
been  elected  to  the  House  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Clyde  H.  Smith.  She  was  re- 
elected four  times. 

In  the  Senate.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  ctmtinued  the  battles  for  mili- 
tary preparedness  she  had  begun  in 
the  House,  winning  the  reqpect  of  her 
colleagues  for  her  self-possession,  self- 
reliance,  and  firm  grasp  of  the  federal 
budget.  She  had  earned  the  nickname 
"Mother  of  the  Waves"  after  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  establish  the 
women's  branch  of  the  Navy.  She  also 
worked  indefatigably  for  increases  in 
appropriations  for  medical  research. 

In  1964.  Senator  Smith  announced 
her  intention  to  capture  her  party's 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  "I  have 
few  illusions  and  no  money,  but  I'm 
staying  for  the  finish."  she  said.  In  the 
final  tally  at  the  convention.  Senator 
Smith.  Maine's  favorite  daughter  can- 
didate, rolled  up  more  delegate  votes 
than  anyone  else  except  the  GOP 
nominee  himself,  our  colleague  Sena- 
tor Barry  Ooldwater.  Thus,  she 
became  the  first  woman  in  history  to 
have  been  nominated  for  president  of 
a  major  political  puty.  Once,  before 
her  own  bid  for  the  presidency,  an 
interviewer  asked  Senator  Smith. 
"Suppose  you  woke  up  one  morning 
and  found  yourself  in  the  White 
House,  what  would  you  do?"  "Well," 
said  Mrs.  Smith  in  her  sober  Down- 
East  accent.  "I'd  go  straight  to  Mrs. 
Truman  and  apologize,  and  then  I'd  go 
home."  ** 

The  virtues  that  were  Margaret 
Chase  Smith's  trademark  were  also 
the  causes  of  her  eventual  defeat  after 
twenty-four  years  in  the  Senate. 
Proud  of  her  perfect  attendance 
record,  and  of  answering  to  2,941  con- 
secutive roll  call  votes  without  a  miss, 
she  made  it  a  practice  never  to  cam- 
paign when  the  Senate  was  in  session. 
She  was  also  scrupulous  about  spend- 
ing very  little  on  her  campaigns.  But 
the  year  of  her  last  primary,  1972,  was 
not  a  good  one  for  seniority  as  young- 
er politicans  ousted  older  incumbents 
all  across  the  Nation.  At  seventy-four, 
it  was  more  important  that  Mrs. 
Smith  campaign  than  ever  before,  if 
only  to  counter  charges  that  she  did 
not  have  the  stamina  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Senate's  grueling  schedule. 


Hto  opponent  out-spent,  out-traveled, 
and  out-polled  her. 

"I  hate  to  leave/the  Senate/when 
there  is  no  indication  another  quali- 
fied woman  is  coming  in,"  Senator 
Smith  lamented.  "We've  built  a  place 
here  for  quality  service.  If  I  leave  and 
there's  a  long  lapse,  the  next  woman 
will  have  to  rebuild  entirely."  Four 
women  had  come  and  gone  in  the 
Senate  during  Senator  Smith's  long 
tenure,  and  to  her  relief,  she  didn't 
have  to  wait  too  long  for  other  quali- 
fied women  to  follow.** 

Back  in  AprU  1954.  Senator  Smith 
wrote  in  her  syndicated  column. 
"Washington  and  You":  "Governor 
Robert  B.  Crosby  did  the  women  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  women  of  Ne- 
braska, a  great  honor  in  appointing 
Mrs.  Eva  Bowring  to  the  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  the  death  of  Senator  Dwlght 
Oriswold."  Nebraska  RepubUcan  lead- 
ers, aware  of  the  precarious  numerical 
balance  in  the  Senate  (47  Republicans 
to  48  Democrats  with  Oregon's  Inde- 
pendent Wayne  Morse  voting  with  the 
Republicans  on  organization  matters), 
were  so  anxious  for  Eva  Bowring  to 
get  to  Washington  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  that  they  offered  to  help 
"roundup"  her  affairs.  And  for  Eva 
Bowring.  a  widow,  and  owner  of  a 
10,000  acre  cattle  ranch,  "roundup" 
meant  Just  that.  In  addition  to  a  long 
career  of  Republican  party  work.  Mrs. 
Bowring  was  well  known  for  her  readi- 
ness to  Join  her  ranch  hands  whenever 
they  needed  her,  even  if  it  meant 
riding  through  blizzards  to  rescue 
stray  cattle  from  freezing  on  the  open 
range.*" 

At  a  press  conference  to  accept  the 
proferred  Senate  seat,  Mrs.  Bowring 
announced  that  she  was  going  home  to 
the  Bar  99  "to  kiss  the  cattle  good- 
bye," and  then  she  would  be  off  to 
Washington  to  begin  her  six-month 
career  as  a  senator.  Upon  her  swearing 
in,  she  became  the  thirteenth  woman 
member  of  the  83rd  Congress.  She  did 
not  consider  the  number  unlucky  at 
all:  "Prepare  yourself."  she  declared. 
"there  will  be  more  women."  *' 

In  her  half  year  In  the  Senate,  she 
was  a  conscientious  worker  and  a  firm 
supporter  of  President  Elisenhower's 
farm  policies.  As  she  had  promised. 
Mrs.  Bowring  ended  her  Senate  career 
in  November  1954.  and  returned  to  her 
ranch  in  time  for  the  cattle  roundup. 

As  Mrs.  Bowring  retired,  for  the  first 
time  in  history  one  woman  succeeded 
another  as  a  United  States  senator. 
Hazel  Abel  had  been  elected  to  the 
two-month-long  vacancy  in  Nebraska's 
Senate  seat  that  a  technicality  in  the 
state's  election  law  had  created.  Con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  the  term,  it 
was  surprising  that  anyone  cam- 
paigned hard  for  it,  but  Mrs.  Abel  and 
sixteen  others  did.  "Why  bother?"  she 
was  asked.  "To  me  it  was  more  than  a 
short  term  in  the  Senate.  I  wanted  Ne- 


braska voters  to  express  their  awroval 
of  a  woman  in  government."  ** 

The  day  Hazel  Abel  was  sworn  in. 
November  8,  1954.  was  a  historic  one. 
Mrs.  Bowring  had  returned  from  Ne- 
braska especially  to  escort  her  succes- 
sor to  the  vice  president's  rostrum  for 
the  oath  taking.  Moreover,  censure 
proceedings  against  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  were  due  to  begin.  The 
Senate  was  l>eing  asked  to  display  its 
confidence  in  the  subcommittee  that 
had  been  assigned  the  task  of  investi- 
gating Senator  McCarthy's  actions. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee was  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Senator  Abel  studied  all  the  evidence 
before  becoming  the  first  senator  to 
answer  the  roll  call.  She  cast  her  vote 
with  the  majority  (67  to  22)  to  con- 
demn Senator  McCarthy's  conduct. 

In  1960,  another  woman  Joined  Sen- 
ator Smith  in  this  chamber.  The 
voters  of  Oregon  elected  Maurine  Neu- 
berger  to  succeed  her  husband,  the 
late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger.  The 
decision  to  run  had  been  a  difficult 
one.  Her  husband  had  died  Just  two 
days  before  the  filing  deadline  for  the 
upcoming  election,  and  Governor 
Mark  Hatfield  had  appointed  former 
State  supreme  court  justice  Hall  S. 
Lusk  to  serve  in  the  interim.  But  peti- 
tions signed  by  several  thousands  Or- 
egonians  urging  her  to  put  her  name 
on  the  ballot  and  a  supportive  tele- 
phone call  from  Senator  Smith  con- 
vinced Mrs.  Neuberger  to  toas  her  hat 
into  the  ring. 

A  former  two-term  member  of  the 
Oregon  House  of  Representatives. 
Mrs.  Neuberger  was  recognized  as  a 
seasoned  politician  and  campaigner, 
and  as  an  advocate  of  the  liberal 
Democratic  politics  espoused  by  her 
late  husband.  In  the  Senate,  she 
served  on  the  Agriculture.  Banking 
and  Ciurency.  and  Commerce  commit- 
tees, and  on  a  special  oommittee  on 
the  aging.  Her  interests  revolved 
aroimd  consumer  legislation,  health 
and  education,  and  conservation.  Una- 
fraid of  controversy,  she  tackled  the 
tobacco  industry  and  initiated  a  na- 
tionwide no  smoking  rampaign.  As  a 
result  of  her  efforts,  Contress  gave 
the  Federal  Trade  Commisaion  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  cigarette  advertis- 
ing. Disadvantaged  like  many  other 
women  candidates  by  the  high  coat  of 
election  campaigns.  Maurine  Neu- 
berger decided  not  to  run  for  another 
Senate  term  In  1966. 

For  three  short  mcmths  in  1972, 
there  was  another  woman  in  the 
Senate:  Democrat  Elaine  Edwards  of 
Louisiana.  Like  Dixie  Bibb  Oraves  of 
Alabama,  she  was  appointed  by  her 
husband.  Trf>v<"««^n>  Governor  Edwin 
Edwards,  to  complete  the  term  of  the 
late  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  who 
had  been  elected  in  1986  to  succeed 
Louisiana's  first  woman  senator.  Rose 
McConnell  Long. 


In  her  three  months  in  office.  Sena- 
tor Edwards  was  able  to  assist  in 
laying  groundwork  for  new  highway 
construction  in  Louisiana,  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  provision  in  the  Omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  easing  the  fi- 
nancial burden  on  local  government, 
and  a  bill  a(q>ropriating  funds  for  the 
Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowsh^  for 
needy  high  school  students  and  teach- 
ers. 

After  Senator  Edwards  resigned  in 
November  1972.  and  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  left  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing January,  five  years  passed 
before  another  woman,  soon  joined  by 
a  second,  sat  in  the  Senate.  The  dr- 
cumstanoes  that  brought  them  here, 
as  many  of  us  who  were  in  the  Smate 
at  the  time  remember  with  great  sad- 
ness, were  the  deaths  of  their  beloved 
husbands.  In  January  1978.  Muriel 
Humphrey  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  and 
former  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. A  few  months  later,  in  June, 
the  death  of  Senator  James  Allen  of 
Alahama  brought  his  widow,  Maryon, 
to  the  Senate. 

Both  Senators  Humphrey  and  Allen 
left  this  body  in  November  1978.  but 
Uiat  month  also  brought  us  another 
woman  senator  under  happier  drcum- 
ft<>iy—  In  the  Novonber  elections 
that  year,  our  colleague  Senator 
Namct  Kasskbaom  became  the  four- 
teenth wmnan  senator.  She  liecame 
only  the  fourth  woman  ever  to  win 
election  to  a  full  six  year  term,  and 
the  flrst  woman  to  win  electicm  to  the 
Senate  who  was  not  preceded  in  Con- 
gress by  a  spouse.  In  1980.  as  I  have 
also  noted.  Senator  Paula  Hawkuts  of 
Florida  won  her  Senate  seat  and 
Joined  Soiator  Kasskbadm  as  the  fif- 
teenth woman  senator. 

There  have  never  been  more  than 
two  women  in  the  Senate  at  any  <»e 
time.  But  surely  It  will  be  Just  a 
matter  of  time  before  this  record,  too, 
will  be  broken  and  another  Senate 
"tint"  added  to  the  record  books. 

Mr.  Pi«sldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  footnotes  to  "Wonai  Sena- 
tors" be  printed  in  the  Racoao  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foot- 
notes were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoBO,  as  follows: 

FUUiaOlSS  TO  "WOMBI  SnATOSS" 

•  IBM  BayuM  Irwtn.  The  Stom  of  the  W&moMl 
Ptrlg.  New  Tort:  tHU  pp.  lSI>-Sa. 

•  Hope  ChUBbcriln.  A  mmoritg  of  lUmben: 
WOmam  t»  On  UmUtt  Simtm  Oomgrmt.  Hew  Tack: 
lfT4.  pp.  B-IS:  "JeMinette  Rukln.'-  MotaMe  AMcri- 
em  Wumtem.  CmbrtdiK  USO.  vol.  nr.  pp.  SS-SS: 
nonnM  White,  nnt  WSmwii  ta  Oomgnt*.  Juom- 
nttU  amMai  New  Totk:  IMO:  BMiiMh  AMCplHaa. 
/aMMttc  amUa.-  nnl  VtAt  *».  Ompren,  Indtan- 
•polk:  ltT4. 

■StetMie  made  •TmUable  bjr  tte  Oi»i»iiMlnn>l 
Cmwim  for  Women*!  Ihum;  "Wonen  in  Uie  United 
States  Cuimii."  ORB  Repiort  Na  SS-M  Gov.  IflSS. 

•  Diane  F'~~"  "Over  Hia  Dead  Body:  A  Paattivc 
Fenpaetive  on  WIdewa  in  U>e  United  Stetea  Con- 
■raar*  WMeni  PMUtsal  9iiia:ttertll,  31.  Mardi  197S. 
pp.  ••-10*. 
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•  Chamberlln.  pp.  3-4. 

■Susan  Tolchln.  Clout  Womanpower  and  Pott- 
tie*.  New  York:  1974:  VA  Concros.  Joint  Commit 
tee  on  Amngement*  for  the  Commemormtlon  of 
the  Bicentennial.  "Women  In  Contren.  1A17-19T6." 
Mth  CongrcM.  2nd  MW. 

'  John  Talmadte.  Rebecca  Latimer  felton:  Nine 
Slormt  Decade*,  Athens:  1960.  The  best  ■ourcee  for 
information  on  the  life  of  Rebecca  Pelton.  and  the 
■ouree*  from  which  the  foUowlnt  biography  are 
drawn.  Include  Talmadce:  Chamberlln.  pp.  I19-1S6: 
Joel  WUllamrcn.  Cnic<Me  o/  Kace.  Oxford:  19M: 
and  Pelton's  own  two  volume*  of  memoir*.  JTv 
Memoir*  of  Oeonrta  Politic*.  Atlanta:  1911.  and 
Country  U/t  in  Oeoryia  In  IhT  Dan*  of  Hv  VovM. 
AUanta:  1919. 

•  AUanta  Journal.  October  2  and  3.  1933. 

•  Ibid. 

■•  Ibid..  October  7. 1933. 

'•Ibid. 

"  Chamberlln.  p.  31. 

»  Pelton.  Memoir*,  p.  IS. 

■*  Chamberlln.  pp.  36-37. 

"Ibid.,  p.  28. 

"Neyj  York  Time*.  November  IS,  1933:  Atlanta 
Journal,  November  IS.  1933. 

"The  account  of  Mrs.  Felton's  seating  In  the 
Senate  Is  recorded  In  the  CoHffre**ional  Keeord, 
67th  Congrca*.  3rd  sea*.,  pp.  3-33. 

■•The  best  accounu  of  the  career  of  Hattle  Cara- 
way are  found  In  Chamberlln.  pp.  86-9S  and  in 
Caraway's  diary,  edited  by  Diane  Klncaid.  "Silent 
Hattie"  Speak*:  The  Pertonal  Journal  at  Senator 
HatUe  Caraway.  Westport:  1979:  Caraway,  p.  44. 

■•  "Hattie  and  Huey."  Saturdav  Kotning  Poet,  Oc- 
tober 15.  1933.  pp.  6-T.  ••-90.  93:  Arkanta*  OaxetU. 
August  1-9.  1933:  T.  Harry  Williams,  Huey  Long. 
New  York:  1969.  pp.  SS3-616. 

'°  Chamberlin.  p.  US. 

"Ibid.,  p.  121. 

••  "Women  In  Congreaa."  p.  31. 

"Chamberlln.  p.  133. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

>'  Ibid.,  p.  196. 

••  "Women  In  Congress."  p.  75:  The  beat  aources 
of  the  career  of  Margaret  Chase  Smith  Include  her 
autobiography.  Oectarafton  of  Conteience,  edited 
by  WUliam  Lewis.  Jr..  New  York:  i973  and  Prank 
Graham.  Jfarvarrf  Chose  Smith:  Woman  of  Cour- 
age. New  York:  1964. 

>'  "Women  in  Congress,"  p.  78. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

■•  Chamberlln.  p.  351. 

■•  Ibid.,  p.  340:  "Women  In  Congress."  p.  11. 

•■  Chamberlln.  p.  343. 

>•  "Women  In  Congress,"  p.  3. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

(The  following  orders  were  entered 
prior  to  Mr,  Btrd's  remarks  and  are 
printed  at  this  point  by  unanimous  re- 
quest.) 
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ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

OMtm  FOR  RBCISS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Wednesday,  February  27, 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROKR  FOR  RSCOONITION  OP  CXRTAIH  SKN ATORS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  special  orders 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  for 
Senators  Proxmirx  and  IwouYt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORon  FOR  Rounm  morning  businsss 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  Just  identi- 
fied, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  of  routine  morning 


business  not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m. 
with  sUtements  therein  limited  to  5 

minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  automatically  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  457,  the  sub-Saharan  Afri- 
can relief  bill,  and  pending  Is  amend- 
ment No.  10  offered  by  Senator  Zoma- 
8XT  dealing  with  emergency  farm 
credit  assistance.  Also  pending  is 
amendment  No.  11  offered  by  Senator 
MsLCHn  in  the  second  degree.  Rollcall 
votes  can  be  expected  during  Wednes- 
day's session  on  amendments  and  pos- 
sibly final  passage  of  S.  457. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Wallop].  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  6  pjn..  the  Senate  re- 
cessed until  Wednesday,  February  27. 
1985.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  26. 1985: 
The  Jubiciart 

The  foUowinc-nsmed  peraona  to  the  posi- 
tloiu  Indicated: 

Melvln  T.  BrunetU.  of  Nevada,  to  be  XJA 
circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit,  vice  Her- 
bert Y.C.  Choy,  retired. 

R.  Allan  Edgar,  of  TemMHce,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nesaee,  vice  H.  Ted  Mllbum.  elevated. 

Howell  Cobb,  of  Texas,  to  be  VA  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  vice 
m  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  M- 
353,  approved  July  10. 1984. 
In  TBI  Navy 

The  foUowins-named  VA  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  pennanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.&  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
State*  Code,  section  531. 
Murphy.  Mark  E. 

The  following-named  XJM.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Chaplain  Corps  of 
the  VS.  Navy,  pursuant  to  Utle  10.  United 
SUtes  Code.  aecUon  631: 
Matoush.  Joseph  R. 

The  following-named  U.8.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  Utle  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  aectlra  531: 
McNamara.  Michael  F. 

The  following-named  limited  duty  offi- 
cers, to  be  reappointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant as  limited  duty  officers  in  the  line  of  the 
U.8.   Navy,   pursuant   to   UUe    10,   United 
SUtes  Code,  section  5589A: 
Andaya,  Carlos  Degusm 
Anderson,  Ceroid  Boyd 
ArgUan.  John  David 
Armga.  Charles  Richard 
Bailey,  Don  Franklin 
Bailey.  James  Johnston 


BarUett,  Francis  I. 
Battaglla.  Anthony  P. 
Beaty,  David  Louis 
Bennett.  George  Louis 
Bird.  Melvln  Charles 
Boyoe.  Richard  A 
Bruoe.  Wardee  Roland 
Callahan.  Edward  Thomas 
Cave.  William  Bernard 
Chambers.  James  Thomas 
Clruod.  Edward  Joseph 
Clark.  Jimmy  Cllne 
Cochran,  Raymond  Arthur 
Coley.  Brian  Bernard 
Davis.  Cecil  Uewellyn 
Dawson.  MUIard  Esmond 
Day.  James  Lee 
Dronette.  Eugene  J. 
Egtfeton.  William  W. 
Feiielia.  Robert  W. 
Pinch.  William  Prands 
PitagaaM.  Dennis  C. 
Fortuna.  Leonard  James 
Oalanides.  Antonio  M. 
Oarda.  Patrick.  Jr. 
Oelllng.  Rex  Walter 
OUchrlst.  William  R. 
Oilllp.  Raymond  Roger 
Oundeiman.  George  C. 
Hall.  Bertram  Martin 
Haney.  Edward  Patrick 
Harden.  Lawrence  EUls 
Harman.  James  Allen  J. 
Hayes.  Robert  Phllmore 
Heldler,  Edward  J. 
Hemden,  Robert  Lee 
Hesketh.  Gerald  Harris 
Hubble.  Lester  Harold 
Hutsell.  Edward  Sheri 
Jackson.  Ronald  C. 
Jacobs.  Robert  J. 
Jenkins.  Willie  James 
Johnson,  John  Wesley 
Jones.  Joseph  Berdell 
Jones.  Robert  Leslie 
Key.  James  Dennis 
Klnlston.  Kalum  Eugene 
Ladow.  Louis  Peter 
Laffey.  Thomas 
Long.  Lawrence  Herbert 
Lovin.  Wallace  T. 
Lunsf  ord.  Jay  William 
Lynch.  Raymond  Richard 
Maes.  Thomss  Wayne 
Martin.  Mlcbael  P. 
McAllister.  David  G. 
Miller.  Ralph  Fredrick 
Mof fett.  Martin  Charles 
Morgan.  Franklin  H. 
Ogg.  Paul  Richard 
Overfleld.  Norman  M. 
Paolettl.  Michael  James 
Handle.  George  Pa  E. 
Reagln.  Albert  Gene 
Reeves.  Christopher 
Reeves.  Richard  Dale 
Savlno.  Oronao  Joseph 
Schmidt.  Keith  Leon 
Shaw.  Harvey  J. 
Simpson.  Leonard  W. 
Skipper,  William  Herman 
Slade.  George  Walker 
Smith.  James 
Smith.  Paul  Reginald 
Smith.  William  Sherman 
Smythe,  John  Merton 
Soriano,  Bsequiel  S. 
Stlth,  Fred  Eugene 
Sturgls,  RusseU 
Sutf in,  Archie  L. 
Thayer.  Michael  Wayne 
Torres,  Joseph  Henry 
Tucker.  Gary  Dell 
Vargas.  Kenneth  Lee 


Vinson.  Thurman  Lavle 
Ward.  Joseph  E. 
Weir.  Clayton  Scott 
Wicks.  Walter  Henry  I. 
WlUiams.  Luther  Otis 
Wood.  Ronald  Lee 
Zambrano,  Ernesto  Man 

The  following-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  as  limited  duty  officers  in  the 
line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  secUon  S589A- 
Af rica.  OalUeo  Af ric 
Alexander.  Galen  E. 
Alley.  Robert  Douglas 
Ames.  Ronald  Earl 
Anderson.  Raymond  G. 
Anlskevlch,  Stephen 
Archer.  Robert  W. 
Arthur.  Douglss  S. 
Bablch.  Eugene  V. 
Bailey.  Bruce  C. 
Balsh.  Frederick  & 
Baker,  Dermis  O. 
Ballard,  Robert  M. 
BalvocluB,  Philip  U. 
Barton.  David  Bruce 
Becklehlmer.  Jerrold 
Bentley.  Arnold  L. 
Bera.  Michael  O. 
Berry.  Dennis  Ray 
Bevill.  James  R. 
Biddle.  Raymond  D..  Jr. 
Blair.  Charles  M,  HI 
Blake,  Michael  Jerome 
Blankenship,  Maurice 
Blauvelt.  Everett  A 
Block.  Curt  Douglas 
Block.  James  M. 
Blyth,  Bert  E. 
Bodkin.  David  E.,  Sr. 
Bogart.  Michael  J. 
Boothe,  Edward  M. 
Boudreaux.  Lou  Edward 
Bowles.  Donald  W. 
Boye,  Robin  D. 
Bralthwood.  Edward  G. 
Brockway,  Daniel  Char 
Brooks,  WiUlsm  T.,  Jr. 
Burba.  Michael  J. 
Bums.  Deborah  Braddy 
Burrls.  James  E. 
Calderwood.  Wlllism 
Canaday,  Leon  Patrick 
Capiral.  Pete  G. 
Carder.  Ronald  L. 
CarroU.  Richard  V. 
Carter,  Linda  Louise 
CasUglione.  Thomas  J. 
Cssto.  Lester  M. 
Castor.  Robert  John 
CatuUo.  Arthur  S. 
Chambers.  Danny  Alvin 
Chatten.  Calvin  R. 
Chenault.  Daniel  M. 
Chilton,  Thomss  E. 
Cllne,  Jaer  J.D. 
Cllne.  Larry  David 
Cole.  Andrew  Vernon 
Cole.  William  K. 
Combs,  William  Wood 
Cone.  Gordon  Kenimer 
Connolly.  Michael  O. 
Conover.  Oerrit  W. 
Conroy,  Patrick  M. 

Cose.  James  P. 
Cowan.  Brien  M. 

Crawford.  Ivan  L.,  Jr. 

CribbU.  Richard  J. 

Cronin.  Dennis  Miles 

Currivan.  Paul  B. 

Curry,  Robert  Francis 

Cushing,  Paul  R. 

Cusick,  Michael  J. 


Davidson.  Dickie  C. 
Davidson.  George  W. 
Deal.  Jerry  W. 
Deck.ErvlnC. 
Defendi.  Dennis  C. 
Dennison.  Lee  E. 
Dienes.  John  NMN 
Digangt  Charles  Jose 
Dlmmlck,  Michael  Alan 
Dobbs,  Willoughby  B. 
Dodmead.  Jsmes  M. 
Dove.  William  L. 
Downs.  Robert  L. 
Eash.  Dennis  E. 
Easton.  Stephen  C. 
Edmonidson.  Paul  Ernest 
Edwards.  Dennis  E. 
Elliott.  William  Craig 
Elmore.  William  L. 
English.  Kenneth  P. 
s!ngma«,  Harold  A.  Jr. 
Estela.  Onlel  Michael 
Everett.  Edward  Walter 
Everett.  John  C.  Jr. 
Fail.  Robert  Wesley 
FSUon.  Michael  A 
Fathke.  Donald  D. 
Faust.  Donald  B. 
Fix.  Bruce  P. 
Floyd.  Benjamin  Winch 
Fox.  Robert  A 
Francoeur.  Leonard  C. 
Frank.  Randall  W. 
Franklin.  Eugene  NMN 
Preeman.  Kenneth  Wayne 
Puchs.  Louis  O. 
Puller,  Prank  B..  Jr. 
Gallaher.  Richard  D. 
Gallion.  Uoyd  E. 
Oamber,  John  A 
Gamlxme,  Ralph  M. 
Garletts.  Donald  R. 
Gee.  Carlton  E..  Jr. 
Gentry.  Mlctiael  Steven 
Gerik.  John  L. 
Glenn.  William  O. 
Goldsworthy.  David  R. 
Gould.  Harrell  h. 
Gray.  Michael  Allyn 
Green.  Frank  NMN.  Jr. 
Greene.  Thomas  M. 
Grubbs.  James  W. 
Guptill.  William  Carl 
Gurath.  Michael  Warren 
Gustafson.  David  B. 
Guthrie.  Donald  W. 
Hagan.  Thomas  M. 
Hahn.  Brant  Elliott 
Hahn.  Robert  Dean.  Jr. 
Haraldson.  Gary  L. 
Hardy.  Dallas  S. 
Harrell.  Daniel  T. 
Harris.  Roger  Lee 
Harris.  Stephen  H. 
Harrison.  Richard  E. 
Harrison.  Robert  M. 
HartingUm.  William 
Hartman.  Ronald  George 
Hayes,  Calvin  NMN 
Henderson,  James  Quinn 
Hendy.  William  L. 
Henninger  Terence  P. 
Hermsnaon,  Kenneth  A 
Hlggins,  John  Arthur 
Higglns,  Joseph  Eugene 
Highf  ill.  James  Joseph 
Hill.  Msrtln  R. 
Hill.  Normsn  L..  Jr. 
Hollls.  Rodney  Earl 
Hoover.  Steven  L. 
HosteUer.  Ricky  D. 
Howser.  Thomss  J. 
HubUtx.  Gary  R. 
Hullon.  Cubic  Vander 


Ingram.  Billy  R. 
Jackson.  Robert  E. 
Jsnlk.Louis  A 
Johnson.  Craig  R. 
Johnson.  Peter  F. 
Johnson.  Roy  AUsn 
Johnson.  Thad  A 
Johnston.  David  Charles 
Jones.  Thomas  E. 
Josephs.  Robert  M. 
junkins.  Carroll  E. 
Junkins.  Richard  C. 
Kalinowski.  Robert  Z. 
Keaney.  Thomas  E. 
Kranoson.  Michael  A 
Klghtllnger.  Edward 
Kincfaeloe.  James  T. 
Kinsey.  Luther  D. 
Knspp.  Michael  L. 
Kobs.PaulL 
Kout.  James  P. 
Krekeler.  Adron  D. 
Kusmlerz.  Richard  T. 
Kuykendall,  Jerry  L. 
Laraontagne.  David  E. 
Lane.  William  R..  Jr. 
Lan^iam.  Jerry  D. 
Langley.  Eari  T. 
lAvlne.  Mk:hael  L. 
Lawson.  lAwrence  J. 
Lee.  Steven  E. 
Leonaitis.  Jsmes  A 
Letke.  Thomss  R. 
Lewis.  Bruce  C. 
Ueberman.  Theodore  W. 
Uttle.  Dale  Eugene 
Uvingston.  Ryan  M. 
Lupi.  Sebastian  A 
Machleit.  Rickie  L. 
Magnuaon.  Pranklin  C. 
Maguire.  Bernard  L.  I. 
MalUcoat.  Duane  W. 
M^jig»»"tini,  Guido  E. 
Mangold.  Leo  B. 
Mangus.  Gregg  R. 
Marlette.  William  F. 
Martin.  Frederick  P. 
Martin.  Michael  R. 
Massenglll.  Norman  L. 
Masterman.  Howard  W. 
Mattem.  Peter  A 
Matthews.  Jack  A 
Maurer.  James  Dale 
Mayes.  Frederick  W. 
McCsf frey.  George  J. 
McCall.  David  C. 
McCall.  Warren  BuUer 
McCarthy.  Donald  James 
McCllntock.  Elmer  C. 
McCready.  Michael  D. 
McFartand.  William  E. 
McGowan.  Douglas  P..  Jr. 
McOuire.  Philip  M 
McKlmmy.  Emery  M 
McNally.  Stephen 
Mead.  Michael  E. 
Megahee.  William  D.L 
Melton.  Martin  Michael 
Mendoea.  John  NMN 
Mikell.  John  S.,  Jr. 
Miller.  Douglas  R. 
MUler.  Howard  P. 
Miller.  John  H. 

Mlawnnte,  I^eO  A.  Jr. 

Moller.  Carlos  Edusrd 
Moore,  Donald  A 
Moore.  Gregory  NMN 
Morgan.  Kenny  NMN 
Morris.  Robert  Wayne 
Mosley.  David  U 
Mount.  Arnold  A 
Murphy.  Thomas  F. 
Murray.  Robert  H..  HI 
Myers.  Forest  L 
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Myers,  Joseph  O..  Jr. 
NewUnd,  Robert  E. 
Nichols.  Richard  C. 
Nolen,  Larry  E. 
Novak,  Jerome  T. 
Nussbaum,  Jack  V. 
O'Brien.  Patrick  T. 
Odennan,  Carl  W..  Jr. 
O'Keefe,  Raymond  Leo  I. 
Pait.  Gerald  U 
Parish.  Benjamin  A. 
Penix,  Larry  D. 
Perau.  Monte  R. 
Perry.  David  NMN 
Perry,  Lorenz  Meldrum 
Peterson,  James  T. 
Phelps,  Kenneth  A. 
Plccus,  David  L. 
Pickles.  Norman  W..  Jr. 
Pitcavace.  Edward  W. 
Pitt.  Richard  P..  Jr. 
Pochel.  Stephen  R. 
Prather.  Larry  J. 
Presley.  Richard  O. 
Prevost.  Thomas  Albert 
Price.  Dennis  M. 
Pulford.  Michael  J. 
Pum.  Joseph  H. 
Pyle,  Ronald  E. 
Qulros,  Freddie  E. 
Radke,  Franklin  B. 
Ramirea.  Orlando  NMN 
Re.  PhUip  T. 
Reaka.  Michael  W. 
Reap.  Daniel  J. 
Relchenberg.  David  M. 
Renier,  Clifford  J  J. 
Riley,  Charles  John  J. 
Ritarita,  Edmundo  L. 
Rives.  Richard  S. 
Roberts,  Stephen  L. 
Robinson.  Oscar  J. 
Rodkey.  Joseph  R. 
Rodricuec  Richard  N. 
Rodricuex,  Robert  J. 
Roe,  Richard  A. 
Rogers,  Troy  M. 
Rolf  e,  Patrick  William 
Rose,  Jerald  L. 
Ruff,  James  R. 
Ruth,  Dennis  B. 
Sacks,  Joseph  C. 
Savace.  Earl  E. 
Scharf .  Michael  J. 
Schmidt.  Larry  F. 
Schwecke.  James  K. 
Scott,  Randall  E. 
Selferd,  Vincent  L.J. 
Senk,  Stephen  Michael 
Shaunessy,  Martin  J. 
Shervey.  Bruce  E. 
Shirley.  Calvin  C. 
Slnyard.  William  A. 
Skube,  Edward  Anthony 
SmaU,  Noel  A. 
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Smith,  Clyde  Francis 
Smith,  Dale  D. 
Smith.  Oary  D. 
Snyder.  Clinton  T..  II 
SouTfOse,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Speirs,  Douclas  W. 
^radlin.  Larry  L. 
Stensel,  lieonard  CJ. 
Stephen.  David  A. 
Stevens,  Alfred  B.,  Jr. 
Stevens,  Leigh  F. 
Stevens,  Mark  W. 
St  Jean.  Michael  A. 
Stobart,  Ralph  Edward 
Stonecypher,  Maurice 
Sullivan,  Lawrence  J. 
Summers,  Charles  NMN 
Sutton.  Ronald  C. 
Swarts.  Russell  P. 
Swift,  Preston  L. 
Taber,  Freeman  Allen 
Tabor,  Daniel  N.,  m 
Tsckett,  Danny  R. 
Tangen.  Larry  A. 
Tarranl.  Joseph  M. 
Taylor,  Michael  J. 
TiO^lor.  Winford  J. 
Tessier,  James  J. 
Thayer.  Richard  E.,  Jr. 
Thompkins,  Robert  W. 
Thompson.  Robert  A. 
Thoms.  Harry  R.,  Jr. 
Torell.  Clark  R..  Jr. 
Tostevln.  Daniel  C. 
Townsend.  Manning  R. 
Trahan.  Theresa  Jean 
Trexler.  Eric  M. 
Troyer.  Daane  Lee 
Turner.  Michael  C. 
Upshaw,  James  Ivon 
Dpton.  Michael  L. 
Urello,  Howard  P. 
VaJda,  James  E. 
Vaniderstlne,  Robert 
Varga.  John  Karl 
Venter,  Dale  A. 
Ventiua,  Denis  F. 
VUcheck.  John  R.,  Jr. 
Walker,  Anthony  B. 
Walker,  Robert  L. 
Walter,  Owen  F. 
Watklns.  Steven  Alan 
Watts,  Harold  D. 
Webb,  Stephen  C. 
Weiss,  Jannlne  Michel 
Wesells.  James  A. 
White.  James  a 
Williamson.  James  L. 
Winston.  Eugene  NMN 
Wood.  David  Wayne 
Worth.  Mary  Luellen 
Wright.  David  Howard 
Toung.  RlAy  Lee 
Zalonls,  Jsmes  E. 

The  following-named  VM.  Naval  Reserve 
limited  duty  officer  of  the  Une.  to  be  ap- 


pointed permanent  lieutenant  In  the  Une  as 
a  limited  duty  officer  of  the  VA.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
»58»A: 
Anderson.  Robert  W. 

The  following-named  permanent  limited 
duty  offloen.  to  be  reappointed  as  perma- 
nent lieutenant  In  the  Supply  Corps  as  lim- 
ited duty  officers  of  the  VS.  Navy,  pursuant 
to  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
ftSWA: 

Conoepdon,  Edwin  San 
Medina.  OeneUto  Vale 
Tumalluan.  Annlano  T. 

The  foUowtng-named  temporary  limited 
duty  offlceTS.  to  be  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  In  the  Supply  Corps  as  limited 
duty  officers  of  the  VS.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section  66MA: 
Agulnaldo.  Angel  O. 
Baker.  Rooald  Allan 
BJelland.  Robert  E. 
Bolger.  Gregory  R. 
Boonette.  Michael  R. 
Carter.  David  A. 
Collins.  Timothy  A. 
Curry.  Charies  J. 
Dalton.  EUnbeth  H. 
Delmendo.  Gerardo  M. 
nores.  Manuel  A. 
Orubbs.  John  F. 
Hicks,  Duane  D. 
Jeasup,  Daniel  F. 
lAmbnrt,  Otis  P. 
lAughlln.  Richard  F. 
Laurent.  Michael  J. 
Monahan.  Richard  Dee 
Pagen.  Samuel  W. 
Phenls.  James  C. 
Plude,  Douglas  J. 
Roberts,  Richard  D.J. 
Sammons,  Gloria  Jayne 
Sdancalepore,  M. 
Shank.  Jef fery  B. 
Stangeland.  Herbert 
Stange.  Vernon  L. 
Word.  Samuel  Beford  J. 

The  following-named  permanent  limited 
duty  officer,  to  be  reappointed  permanent 
lieutenant  In  the  Civil  Enginner  Corps  as  a 
limited  duty  officer  of  the  U.8.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
5SMA: 
Baker,  Jess  K.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  as 
limited  duty  officers  of  the  VS.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  UUe  10,  United  States  Code  section 
66WA: 

Caldwell.  Jack  D. 
Phillips.  David  C. 
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VISIT  TO  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  mw  TOHK 

tif  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSKirrATIVES 

Tuenday,  February  26.  1985 
•  Mr.  BOIAZEK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  addressed  this  House  in 
Joint  session.  At  that  time,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  made  passing  reference  to 
the  problems  in  Northern  Ireland,  al- 
though she  had  no  specific  proposals 
to  put  forth. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  tliat  the  Thatch- 
er Government  should  begin  to  work 
in  concert  with  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  bring  about  reconciliation 
between  the  parties  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  generation  has  now 
been  raised  in  Northern  Ireland  know- 
ing only  violence,  discrimination,  and 
repression.  Since  they  know  no  other 
life,  the  threat  of  violence,  becoming 
an  institutionalized  aspect  of  the  polit- 
ical fabric  of  Northern  Ireland  be- 
comes greater. 

Peter  T.  King,  the  county  comptrol- 
ler of  Nassau  County,  NY,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Northern  Ireland 
and  submitted  a  report  of  his  observa- 
tions to  my  office.  The  insights  that 
he  provides  are  unique.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  Irish-American  activists  who 
have  had  the  access  to  visit  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  loyalist  conununlty 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

I  believe  his  comments  deserve  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Visit  to  Northxiui  Ikbland 
(By  Peter  T.  King) 

During  the  period  of  January  26-January 
31,  1985. 1  was  in  BeUast.  Northern  Ireland 
at  the  invitaUon  of  Fsmllles  For  Legal 
Rights  which  is  an  organizaUon  comprised 
of  relatives  of  loyalist  defendanU  who  have 
been  charged  on  the  uncorroborated  tesU- 
mony  of  "supergrass"  informers. 

The  purposes  of  this  visit  were  (a)  to  ob- 
serve the  current  loyalist  supergrass  trial 
where  29  alleged  members  of  the  outlawed 
loyalist  para-military  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  (UVF)  are  being  tried  on  the  uncor- 
roborated testimony  of  supergrass  James 
Crockard  and  (b)  to  meet  with  leaders  and 
representaUves  of  the  loyalist  community. 

I  had  previously  been  to  Northern  Ireland 
five  times.  While  I  had  met  with  loyallsU  on 
several  of  those  occasions,  my  main  contact 
had  been  with  nationalists.  It  has  been  a 
fact  of  Ufe  and  death  in  Northern  Ireland 
that  political  and  sectarian  divides  are  not 
easily  crossed. 

In  October  1983  I  had  been  In  Belfast  to 
observe  two  supergrass  trials  (McOrady  and 
Orimley)  of  nationalist  defendants.  At  a 
news  conference  in  Belfast  and  in  a  report 
which  I  wrote  upon  my  return  to  the  United 
States,  I  stated  that  these  supergrass  trials, 
where  large  numbers  of  defendants  are  tried 


together  for  unrelated  crimes,  without  a 
jury,  and  are  convicted  on  the  uncorroborat- 
ed testimony  of  a  supergrass  Informer,  are 
show  trials  reminiscent  of  Stalin's  Russia.  I 
charged  that  the  Judiciary  of  Northern  Ire- 
land had  surrendered  its  independence  and 
had  become  a  mere  adjunct  of  British  mili- 
tary policy.  I  contended  that  the  use  of  su- 
pergrasses was  merely  the  latest  abuse  by 
England  of  Northern  Ireland's  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  Previous  abuses,  some  of  which 
continue  to  date,  include  internment  with- 
out trial,  tortured  confessions,  the  use  of 
lethal  plasUc  bullets  against  civilians,  and 
indiscriminate  searches  of  homes  and  ar- 
rests of  civilians  by  security  forces. 

In  January  1984 1  participated  in  the  Aim- 
ing of  a  television  documentary  on  the  su- 
pergrass system  for  the  program  "M/M 
Vision"  which  is  shown  on  Channel  4  in 
England.  At  that  time  I  met  with  relaUves 
of  loyalist  defendants  In  supergrass  trials. 
While  they  made  me  aware  of  loyalist  disaf- 
fection with  British  rule.  I  did  not  realize 
the  actual  extent  of  that  disaffection. 

I  accepted  the  InvitaUon  of  Funllles  For 
Legal  Rights  because  It  has  always  been  my 
posiUon  it  is  Just  as  wrong  when  loyalists 
have  their  rights  violated  as  it  is  when  na- 
Uonalists'  rights  are  violated.  Human  rights 
are  universal  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
restricted  by  political  or  sectarian  bound- 
aries. I  also  believed  it  was  significant  that  a 
hard-core  loyalist  group,  which  was  fully 
cognizant  that  I  was  a  Catholic  and  support- 
ed the  naUonallst  cause,  would  invite  me  to 
assist  it.  This  signalled  to  me  a  considerable 
change  in  loyalist  thinking. 

The  Cnx^ard  trial  is  as  vlolaUve  of  due 
process  and  civil  and  human  ri^ts  as  were 
the  McOrady  and  Orimley  trials.  In  virtual- 
ly every  particular  this  loyalist  trial 
equalled  the  naUonallst  trials  in  ite  perver- 
sion of  JusUce.  Even  if  any  or  all  of  the  39 
defendants  are  acquitted.  Justice  will  not 
have  been  done  because  the  lives  of  the  de- 
fendants and  their  families  will  have  been 
devasUted  because  of  a  eriminal  prosecu- 
tion and  trial  which  were  fatally  defecUve 
ab  initio.  In  fact,  Ihe  supergrass  trials  are  a 
sophisticated  version  of  internment  because 
whether  or  not  the  defendants  are  convict- 
ed—bowing to  Intemational  pressure,  the 
Judges  have  been  acquitting  defendants  on 
evidence  which  would  liave  been  more  than 
sufficient  for  conviction  Just  one  year  ago- 
large  numbers  of  them  are  imprisoned  from 
the  time  of  their  arrest  until  tilaL  Thta  time 
"on  remand"  often  exceeds  two  years. 

The  prevalent  thinking  In  Northern  Ire- 
land today  Is  that  the  use  of  supergrass  has 
Just  about  run  lU  course  with  only  two  sig- 
nificant cases  remaining- Klrkpattlck  (na- 
Uonallst) and  Olbson  (loyalist).  This,  howev- 
er, should  provide  lltUe  solace  because 
recent  history  has  demonstrated  that  Eng- 
land replaces  one  draconlan  system  with  an- 
other—ex. Internment  was  succeeded  by 
Diplock  Courta  which  were  characterized 
first  by  tortured  confessions  and  then  by  su- 
pergrasses. 

What  has  made  the  supergrass  system 
unique  is  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  loyalist  community.  In- 
ternment, tortured  confessions  and  plasUc 
buUeU  were  directed  primarily  against  the 
nationalist  community  and  this  caused  Eng- 


land considerable  public  relations  problems. 
England  attempted  to  avoid  this  problem 
with  the  supergrass  system  by  charging  loy- 
alists as  well  as  nationalists,  thereby  giving 
the  appearance  of  even-handedness. 

This  had  outraged  the  loyalist  community 
for  several  very  basic  reasons.  First,  in  their 
f  rended  pursuit  to  erect  the  facade  of  im- 
partlaUty,  the  British  have  charged  loyallsU 
on  evidence  wlilch.  in  some  instances,  is 
even  less  credible  than  the  evidence  against 
nationalists.  Second,  the  "terrorist"  offenses 
for  which  the  loyalists  are  now  being 
charged  are  the  very  type  actions  which,  in 
the  past,  Uie  British  security  forces  con- 
doned and  even  encouraged  them  to  commit 
against  the  nationalists. 

Third,  while  the  British  have  moved 
against  the  loyalists  in  the  past,  it  has  never 
been  on  this  scale  or  to  this  extent.  Indeed, 
the  loyalists  have  liistorically  viewed  them- 
selves as  the  ultimate  defenders  of  &1tish 
rule  in  the  six  counties.  For  loyalists  to  wit- 
ness the  British  system  of  Justice  being  so 
horribly  perverted  with  themselves  Included 
among  its  victims  is  psychologically  shatter- 
ing to  growing  numbers  of  loyalists. 

The  extent  to  which  many  worldng  class 
loyalists  feel  alienated  from  England  was 
made  clear  to  me  in  my  meetings  with  Fami- 
lies For  Legal  lUghU  and  with  loyallsU  poU- 
tidan  Oeorge  Seawright  and  with  Andy 
Tyrie  who  Is  the  commander  of  the  loyalist 
para-mUltary  Ulster  Defense  Association 
(UDA). 

At  this  Juncture,  I  believe  that  my  termi- 
nology should  be  defined.  In  the  context  of 
Norttion  Ireland,  "loyalist"  is  interchanged 
with  "Protestant"  and  "naUonallst"  is  inter- 
changed with  "Catholic".  It  has  been,  how- 
ever, and  continues  to  be  my  firm  belief 
that  tlie  tragedy  of  Northern  Irdand  is  in 
no  sense  a  "rdlgious"  conflict  The  loyallsU 
historically  were  Scotch  or  Entfish  settlers 
who  happened  to  be  Protestant  and  the  na- 
UonallsU  were  naUve  Irish  who  happened  to 
be  Catholic  It  has  also  been  my  belief  that 
the  loyalist  and  nationalist  communities 
have  far  more  in  common  with  one  another 
than  they  do  with  England.  The  British, 
however,  have  succeeded  in  dividing  tlie 
communiUes  and  pitting  one  against  the 
other  by  according  the  loyalist  majority  a 
status  supolor  to  the  nationalists.  Among 
the  working  dass.  however,  where,  ironical- 
ly, the  animosity  Is  most  bitter,  the  loyalist 
superiority  is  often  marginal  As  Andy  Tyrie 
stated  to  me:  "Tlw  Catholics  have  always 
claimed  they  have  been  second  dass  citizens 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Tliat  is  not  true.  Ttie 
loyallsU  were  the  second  class  dtizens:  the 
Cattiolics  were  third  dass  dtisens." 

Because  of  the  traditional  loyalist  attach- 
ment to  British  rule,  however,  loyalist  poli- 
ticians generally  refrain  from  any  criticism 
of  British  policy.  Thus  many  loyalist  pollU- 
dans  support  the  use  of  supergrasses  lie- 
cause  they  believe  ttiat  to  attack  any  part  of 
the  British  system  would  give  credoioe  to 
the  naUonallst  movement.  Thus,  while  loy- 
allsU are  being  illegally  Imprisoned,  their 
elected  representatives  liave  be«i  sOent  and. 
accordingly,  have  lost  touch  with  many  of 
ttieir  consUtuents. 

Oeorge  Seawright  is  an  elected  member  of 
the  Belfast  City  Coundl  and  the  Northern 
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Ireland  Aaaembly.  Some  of  hit  renuirks. 
such  aa  his  desire  to  "incinerate"  CathoUca. 
can  only  be  described  as  undlacuiaed  bl(ot- 
ry.  He  does,  however,  demonstrate  an  Intel- 
lectual consistency  uncommon  amonc  loyal- 
ist politicians.  For  instance,  he  has  sided 
with  Sinn  Rein  in  the  Belfast  Council  when 
he  believes  nationalist  representation  are 
beinc  denied  their  rights.  He  Is  also  an  out- 
spoken opponent  of  the  supergrass  trials 
and  is  opposed  to  the  strii>4earche8  of 
women  in  Armagh  Prison  even  though  few 
loyalists  have  yet  been  victimised  by  this  de- 
grading process. 

Andy  Tyrie  heads  a  para-mllltary  organi- 
sation which  has  killed  many  nationalists. 
For  several  years,  however,  he  has  advocat- 
ed independence  from  Britain  in  the  form  of 
a  slx-cotmty  Ulster.  Understandably,  the  na- 
tionallsU  reject  Tyrie's  proposal  because 
they  believe— quite  rightly  in  my  opinion— 
that  a  loyalist  controlled  six-county  state 
would  result  in  the  same  type  of  govern- 
ment sanctioned  oppression  of  the  natlonal- 
isU  that  characterised  Northern  Ireland 
from  1930-1968.  Tyrie  is.  however,  very 
much  opposed  to  supergrasses  and  strip 
searches  and  is  anxious  to  set  forth  his  posi- 
tions on  these  issues  to  Irish-Americans. 
Indeed,  my  meeting  with  him  at  the  UDA 
headquarters  in  East  Belfast  went  on  for 
more  than  3  hours. 

What  most  vividly  demonstrated  to  me 
the  dramatic  change  in  loyalist  attitude  and 
thinking,  however,  was  my  meeting  with  ac- 
cused UVF  members  and  their  relatives 
which  Seawright  also  attended.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Loyalist  Club  on  the 
Shanklll  Road  which  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  most  bitter  hatred  between  loyalists  and 
nationalists.  Yet.  as  a  Catholic  and  pro- 
fessed nationalist  supporter,  I  was  gracious- 
ly and  politely  received.  Quite  frankly,  I 
could  not  imagine  such  a  meeting  taking 
place  several  years  ago.  These  most  dedicat- 
ed loyalists  were  willing  to  ignore  my  Catho- 
lic religion  and  republican  sympathies  In  an 
attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  matters 
such  as  supergrasses  which  are  of  concern 
to  both  loyalists  and  nationalists. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  minimize  the 
extent  of  the  breach  between  the  communi- 
ties. Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  there  now 
exists  a  unique  diplomatic  opportunity 
which  should  be  seized  before  the  moment 
passes.  The  ideal  role  for  the  United  States 
to  play  is  as  an  honest  broker.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage meaningful  dialogue  between  the 
two  conununlUes  on  issues  of  mutual  rel- 
evance and  importance.  Supergrasses  and 
strip-searches  are  two  such  issues.  Addition- 
ally, the  United  States  miut  not  only  permit 
but  indeed  encourage  loyalist  and  national- 
ist representatives  to  set  forth  and  articu- 
late their  positions  to  the  American  people. 
In  short,  the  United  States  must  discard  Its 
visa  denial  policy  and  allow  all  Northern 
Ireland  representatives  Into  our  country  in- 
cluding nationalists  such  as  Oerry  Adams. 
Danny  Morrison  and  Owen  Carron  and  loy- 
alists such  as  Andy  Tjrrie.  George  Seawright 
and  Ian  Paisley. 

The  time  has  also  long  since  come  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  war  situation  exists  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  that  peace  will  never 
come  until  all  parties  to  the  conflict  includ- 
ing para-militaries  such  as  the  Ulster  De- 
fense Association,  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  and  the  Irish  Republican  Army  are 
permitted  to  take  part  in  whatever  negotlta- 
tions  are  ultimately  held. 

My  own  views  on  Northern  Ireland  are  un- 
changed. I  believe  that  Northern  Ireland  Is 
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a  failed  poUtlcal  enUty  and  that  the  only 
viable,  long-term  solution  Is  a  united  S3 
county  Ireland  wherein  the  legitimate 
rights  of  loyalists  and  natloruOlsts  would  be 
guaranteed.  The  precise  framework  and 
time  table  for  a  united  Ireland  would  be  ar- 
rived at  after  honest  and  meaningful  diplo- 
matic initiatives  by  London  and  Dublin  and 
negotiations  among  all  parties  Including 
para-mllltaries. 

IdeaUy,  the  Uitited  SUtes  would  set  this 
process  in  motion  by  furthering  the  dia- 
logue between  loyalists  and  nationalists. 
Even,  however.  If  the  dialogue  does  not 
bring  about  a  long-term  political  solution,  it 
could  nevertheless  result  in  the  alleviation 
of  human  rights  violations  by  the  British 
against  both  communities  and  that  in  itself 
would  be  a  very  meaningful  achievement. 

FInaUy.  London  and  Dublin  can  be  expect- 
ed to  resist  any  effort  to  achieve  nationalist- 
loyalist  dialogue  because  that  wUl  limit 
their  influence.  The  English  and  Iriah  gov- 
ernments have,  however,  failed  miserably 
over  the  past  W  yean  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Each  has  cynically  manipulated  and  aban- 
doned the  communities  whose  Interests  it 
supposedly  represented.  In  short,  the  bank- 
rupt policies  of  London  and  Dublin  cannot 
be  allowed  to  once  again  frustrate  the  hope 
of  progress. 

The  people  of  Northern  Ireland  have  suf- 
fered too  long  and  too  hard  for  the  United 
States  to  ignore  the  potentially  historic  dip- 
lomatic opportunity  which  presently  exists. 
The  time  for  action  is  now.  The  Judge  Is  his- 
tory.* 


RABBI  EDOAR  OLUCK:  A  MAN 
OP  VISION  AND  ACTION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  mw  TOKX 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRCSnfTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
religious  leader  and  community  activ- 
ist. Rabbi  Edgar  Gluck  whom  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  for  over  a 
decade.  Rabbi  Oluck  Is  one  of  those 
extraordinary  men  who  are  blessed 
with  enormous  energy  and  personal 
commitment  which  enables  them  to 
work  tirelessly  for  the  good  of  others. 

Rabbi  Gluck  has  served  the  people 
of  New  York  not  only  as  a  religious 
leader,  but  as  an  effective  civil  servant 
who  knows  the  intricacies  of  our  local 
and  State  government.  But  he  is  also 
no  stranger  in  Washington,  where  he 
has  come  over  the  years  to  lobby  and 
to  testify  on  the  importance  of  com- 
munity antlcrime  programs.  Juvenile 
Justice  services,  and  the  need  for  im- 
proved health  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices. You  are  as  liable  to  see  Rabbi 
Gluck  in  Albany,  as  at  the  city  council, 
or  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress,  for  he 
is  a  commtmity  leader  who  under- 
stands the  importance  of  taking  one's 
message  wherever  the  decisions  affect- 
ing a  community  are  made. 

Sometime  ago  Rabbi  Oluck's  enor- 
mously creative  mind  dreamed  up  the 
concept  of  the  Hatsohol.  a  volunteer 
rescue  squad  that  would  be  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  medical  tech- 
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nology  and  staffed  with  trained  com- 
munity people.  Aa  usual  with  Rabbi 
Gluck,  he  was  able  to  communicate  his 
concept  and  work  with  other  commu- 
nity leaders  until  this  important  auxil- 
iary emergency  health  service  became 
a  reality.  Thanks  to  the  trailblazing  of 
Rabbi  Oluck  and  his  associates,  many 
other  Jewish  commtmities  have  now 
organised  similar  Hatsohol  units. 

Rabbi  Gluck  has  also  worked  to  im- 
prove the  health  care  services  for  the 
Borough  Park  area  by  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Malmonides  Hospital's  Mental  Health 
Board  and  chairman  of  its  Political 
Action  Committee.  Because  of  his 
many  years  of  experience  with  public 
safety  issues.  Rabbi  Oluck  now  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Rabbinical  Police 
Liaison  Committee  of  New  York  State. 
In  that  role.  Rabbi  Oluck  serves  as  an 
important  interpreter  of  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  community  to  our 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Reagan  has 
constantly  reminded  us  aU  of  the  im- 
portant role  that  dedicated  communi- 
ty leaders  like  Rabbi  Edgar  Gluck  play 
in  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
cities,  towns,  and  neighborhoods.  It  is 
a  marvelous  indication  of  the  vitality 
of  American  democracy  that  so  many 
of  our  citizens  remain  willing  and 
eager  to  work  for  the  good  of  their 
communities. 

May  the  good  example  of  men  like 
Rabbi  Gluck  inspire  our  youth  to  con- 
tinue this  important  tradition  of  vol- 
unteer service.  For,  without  the  dedi- 
cation and  philanthropic  commitment 
of  people  like  Rabbi  Gluck,  our  com- 
munities would  be  far  less  hospitable 
places  In  which  to  live  and  raise  a 
family.* 


THE  KRASNOYARSK  RADAR 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

ormw  jnsKT 

Of  TBI  BOUSK  OP  RXPKCSKHTATrVSS 

Tuesday.  February  29. 1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
ciisslon  of  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  naturally 
includes  the  matter  of  compliance 
with  past  agreements.  Recently  the 
President  has  made  public  a  list  of 
seven  Soviet  violations  of  existing 
arms  control  agreements  which  he 
deems  certain,  and  the  General  Advi- 
sory Committee  report  finds  nine  posi- 
tive violations.  Both  surveys  detail 
many  other  violations  of  less  certain- 
ty. The  most  notable  violation,  and 
some  of  its  political  implications,  was 
reviewed  by  the  Washington  Post's 
editors  in  an  editorial  of  February  5, 
1985,  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
The  editorial  follows: 
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Ths  Kkasroyaxsk  Raoar 

A  year's  further  discussion  of  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  is  respecting  its  arms  control 
oblii^tions  has  produced  more  of  a  consen- 
sus than  most  people  had  thought  possible. 
The  release  of  President  Reagan's  latest 
congressionally  mandated  report  on  "Soviet 
noncompliance  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments" makes  this  clear. 

The  main  thing  that  has  happened  since 
the  last  report  is  that  public  attention  has 
focused  on  one  alleged  violation— the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar.  Most  of  those  who  previously 
hesiUted  to  caU  it  a  violation  of  the  1972 
AnUbaUlstic  MissUe  Treaty  (ABM)  have 
stopped  hesitating.  It  has  become  very  hard 
to  deny  that  the  Soviets  set  out  shortly 
after  the  treaty  was  signed  on  a  course  spe- 
cifically blocked  by  the  treaty,  that  they 
stonewalled  through  years  of  American  ef- 
forts to  Induce  them  to  admit  it  or  correct  it 
and  persist  on  that  course  to  this  day. 
Fewer  people  remain  to  say  that  it  really 
doesn't  matter  all  that  much  and  that,  in 
any  event,  it's  wrong  to  talk  about  it  in 
public. 

Some  Americans  feared— others  hoped— 
that  official  efforts  to  nail  the  Kremlin  on 
this  violation  would  unravel  the  whole  arms 
control  process.  This  has  not  happened: 
President  Reagan  and  the  Russians  are 
headed  back  to  full-scale  negotiations  at 
Geneva.  But  there  have  been  other  major 
consequences.  The  American  standards  for 
verification  of  new  agreemenU  have  been 
toughened.  And  major  impetus  has  been 
given  to  t^e  idea  of  an  American  defense 
against  ballistic  mlssUes— this  is  the  idea 
embodied  In  the  president's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative.  Unlike  the  Soviet  radar  at 
Krasnoyarsk,  this  program,  in  its  current, 
research  phase,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

A  few  Soviets  have  hinted  that,  if  Moscow 
felt  it  could  avoid  public  embarrassment,  it 
might  find  a  way  to  halt  construction  on  the 
radar  or  otherwise  signal  that  it  understood 
American  sensitiviUes.  But  of  course 
Moscow  had  years  to  do  Just  that,  and  so  far 
has  chosen  not  to.  even  though  it  was  being 
discreetly  pressed  on  the  matter  by  Ameri- 
cans of  very  different  political  persuasions. 

Is  there  not  someone  in  the  Kremlin  with 
the  wit  to  recognize  the  Immense  Soviet  in- 
terest in  quietly  unfolding  a  few  tarpaulins 
at  the  Siberian  construction  site?  What  a 
pity  that  its  poliUcal  radar  is  so  inferior  to 
that  huge  electronic  radar  being  built  at 
Krasnoyarsk.* 


EXEMPTION  FROM  TAXA'HON 
OF  FRINGE  BENEFITS 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

or  NOKTM  CAKOLIMA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REFRXSEIfTATtVBS 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  correct  the  treatment  of  non- 
taxable fringe  benefits  for  law  en- 
forcement and  other  vehicles.  My 
amendment  adds  to  the  list  of  those 
entities  already  excluded  from  tax- 
ation of  fringe  benefits.  It  would  in- 
clude drivers  of  law  enforcement,  fire 
and  rescue  vehicles. 

My  office  has  received  many  inquir- 
ies from  throughout  my  district  and 
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the  State  of  North  Carolina  concern- 
ing the  proposed  new  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  [IRS]  regulations.  If  these 
regulations  were  to  stand,  they  would 
adversely  affect  firemen,  police  offi- 
cers, emergency  service  personnel  and 
perhaps  other  public  service  employ- 
ees who  are  auigned  motor  vehicles 
for  what  the  IRS  apparently  holds  to 
be  "off-duty"  use.  For  purposes  of  tax- 
ation, the  IRS  regulations  would  com- 
pute the  value  of  such  vehicles  to  be 
$4  per  day  and  the  employee  would  be 
required  to  pay  income  tax  on  this 
amount.  This  would  increase  taxable 
income  by  some  $1,040  per  year. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
published  new  "temporary  proposed" 
regulations  In  the  Federal  Register 
which  provides  for  a  number  of  modi- 
fications and  alternatives.  Although 
the  clarification  of  the  fringe  benefit 
regulations  Include  definite  Improve- 
ments, the  regulations  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  either  fair  or  equitable.  Un- 
fortunately, the  IRS  continues  to 
assert  the  premise  that  all  commuting 
in  a  company  vehicle  is  a  taxable  non- 
cash fringe  benefit.  Employees  who 
make  themselves  available  to  respond 
to  a  call  while  at  home  and  employees 
securing  vehicles  in  the  evening  are 
clearly  performing  employment  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  imfair  to  tax  them 
on  these  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  take,  for  example,  a 
police  officer  who  is  assigned  a  vehicle 
and  is  on  call  24  hours  per  day.  The  of- 
ficer is  subject  to  be  called  to  duty  at 
any  time  and  takes  home  a  vehicle 
which  is  marked,  equipped  with  a 
police  radio,  and  equipped  with  emer- 
gency items  siich  as  additioiutl  weap- 
ons, flares,  first  aid  equipment  and 
other  materials.  When  the  officer 
leaves  his  home,  he  actively  begins  pa- 
trolling and  frequently  passes  the 
scene  of  an  automobile  accident,  is  di- 
rected by  radio  to  an  accident  scene,  or 
from  time  to  time,  a  robbery  scoie. 
The  officer  may  also  have  taken  home 
civil  or  criminal  process  papers  to  be 
served  after  hours  or  on  his  way  to 
work.  Despite  these  clearly  demon- 
strated needs,  the  IRS  would  hold 
that  the  use  of  such  vehicles  would  be 
a  cash  benefit  worth  $4  per  day  to 
those  persons  and  therefore  subject  to 
tax  withholding  requirements. 

Since  police  officers  are  available  for 
duty  at  all  times,  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  be  taxed  for  the  use  of  the  ve- 
hicles. In  addition,  the  mere  fact  that 
a  police  automobile  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood represents  a  strong  deterrent  to 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  would 
further  clarify  the  regulations  by 
adding  to  section  132(aK3)  a  more  con- 
cise definition  to  include  public  vehicle 
drivers  to  the  list  of  those  already  eli- 
gible for  exclusion  from  gross  income. 

Further,  this  same  situation  can  also 
be  applied  to  fire  and  rescue  person- 
nel. They  are  required  to  respond,  but 
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are  we  to  tax  them  when  they  are  pro- 
vided with  car?  I  believe  it  would  be 
tmf air— extremely  unfair— to  tax  those 
persons  who  are  required  to  perform, 
in  many  instances,  emergency  fimc- 
tions  in  life  and  death  situations. 

My  legislation  would  exclude  police, 
fire  and  emergency  personnel  from 
the  regulations.  I  consider  this  essen- 
tial in  order  to  assure  continued  pro- 
tection of  our  citizens.  The  regula- 
tions, as  they  now  stand,  are  unclear 
and  act  as  an  intrusion,  into  the  abili- 
ty of  the  States  and  municipalities  to 
effectively  protect  our  citizens. 

While  I  support  reducing  the  deficit 
and  closing  certain  tax  loopholes,  as 
described  in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984. 1  do  not  believe  that  doing  so 
warrants  taxing  our  public  service  or- 
ganizations as  a  part  of  the  means  to 
achieve  the  reduction  of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  the  legislation  to 
correct  this  situation. 

Thank  you.* 


SALE  OF  CONRAIL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

OP  pnnisTLVAinA 

VH  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1985 
•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  most  important  issues 
before  the  House  this  year  will  be  the 
sale  of  ConraiL  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer on  Sunday.  February  24.  1985, 
ran  an  article  by  Mr.  Tom  Belden  dis- 
cussing the  important  questions  we 
wiU  have  to  resolve.  Today.  I  want  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  this 
thought-provoking  article  and  enter  it 
into  the  Reoobd. 

The  article  follows: 
Fob  Bum  op  ComAiL:  Tax  Cbxbits 
(By  Tom  Belden) 

The  potential  for  Norfolk  Southern  to 
reap  $1.4  biUkm  In  tax  beneflU  In  buying 
ConraU  could  become  a  key  issue  In  congres- 
sional bearings  scheduled  to  begin  this 
weA. 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  concerned 
that  If  Norfolk  Southern,  the  company  sup- 
ported by  Transpratation  Secretary  Ellza- 
betb  H.  Dole  for  the  purchase,  were  to  reap 
thoae  savings,  the  transaction  would 
amoimt  to  a  net  loss  for  taxpayers— not  a 
net  gain,  say  staffers  on  the  House  and 
Senate  Commerce  Committees. 

That  prospect  and  another  issue— whether 
it  is  possible  to  ensure  that  Conrail  contin- 
ues to  operate  as  it  is  new  and  is  not  looted 
by  its  new  owner— will  likely  be  topics  of 
strong  debate,  according  to  the  staffers. 

In  addition  to  those  questicms.  say  the 
staffers— whose  committees  must  pass  the 
legislation  to  return  Philadelphia-based 
ConraQ  to  the  private  sector— the  hearings 
will  consider  how  a  sale  would  affect  rail 
competition  and  employment,  both  within 
Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  nation. 

While  most  of  the  debate  over  the  Coniail 
sale  thus  far  has  f ociised  on  its  possible  con- 
sequences on  competition  and  enu>loyment. 
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the  Ux-beneflt  acpecU  of  the  lale  hmve  re- 
ceived pracUcmlly  no  attention. 

The  only  mention  of  the  subject  that 
TnnsporUtlon  Department  offlcUls  have 
made  was  to  say  that  Norfolk  Southern 
would  not  be  allowed  to  keep  the  almost 
$3.4  billion  in  potential  tax  deductions  now 
on  Conrall's  books.  These  benefits  resulted 
from  Conrall's  past  operating  losses  and 
equipment  investments. 

Transferrinc  those  tax  benefits  to  a  buyer 
clearly  would  amount  to  double-dlppin*  In 
the  federal  treasury  and  would  be  a  windfall 
to  Norfolk  Southern,  all  involved  in  the 
process  agree.  The  government  has  spent 
$7.6  billion  since  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Penn  Central-Railroad  in  1970  to  support 
rail  service  in  the  Northeast  and  buy  prop- 
erty for  Conrall. 

But  what  would  be  handed  over  to  Nor- 
folk Southern  under  the  terms  of  Dole's 
proposal,  in  exchange  for  the  $1.3  billion 
cash  it  has  offered  for  the  85  percent  inter- 
est in  Conrall  that  the  government  owns, 
are  Conrall  assets— primarily  property  and 
equipment— valued  for  tax  purposes  at 
about  $3.1  billion. 

By  using  the  ao-called  accelerated  cost-re- 
covery system  of  the  1981  federal  tax  code, 
businesses  can  more  rapidly  write  off  the 
cost  of  the  assets  they  own. 

Through  the  accelerated  cos^recovery 
system,  or  ACRS.  as  it  is  popularly  known. 
Norfolk  Southern  theoreticaUy  could  recov- 
er about  $1.4  billion  in  tax  savings  alone  in 
as  little  as  five  years.  Such  a  rapid  recovery 
of  Norfolk  Southern's  Investment  assumes 
the  Virginia-based  rail-holding  company 
had  to  pay  taxes  at  the  nominal  corporate 
tax  rate  of  48  percent. 

Norfolk  Southern  executives  acknowl- 
edged that  they  would  be  buying  substantial 
tax  benefits  in  Conrall's  assets,  but  that 
they  believed  it  would  take  them  far  longer 
than  five  years  to  use  them  up. 

Although  Dole  and  Norfolk  Southern  offi- 
cials vigorously  defended  the  tax  benefits  of 
the  sale  ss  a  normal  part  of  business  trans- 
actions today,  the  matter  comes  up  at  a 
time  of  widespread  concern  over  federal 
budget  deficits. 

Congressional  staffers  and  government 
analysts  believe  there  are  members  of  Con- 
gress who  will  contend  that,  after  having  al- 
ready Invested  billions  of  dollars  in  Conrall, 
the  federal  government  will  lose  more  than 
it  gains  in  the  sale,  if  all  the  deductions  are 
used. 

"I  know  I've  got  a  curious  bunch  of  mem- 
bers here  on  that  Issue."  said  one  Senate 
aide.  "There's  no  question  we'll  be  looking 
at  it." 

In  an  interview  last  week  In  her  Washing- 
ton office.  Dole  said  that  if  Conrall  were  to 
be  sold  without  the  inclusion  of  those  tax 
deductions.  It  would  depress  the  railroads 
value  and  place  It  at  a  severe  financial  disad- 
vantage compared  with  other  railroads. 

Dole  said  she  had  cleared  the  inclusion  of 
the  tax  deductions  in  the  proposed  sale 
agreement  with  David  Stockman,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

At  one  time  Stockman  had  argued  with 
Transportation  Department  officials  against 
letting  the  new  owner  of  Conrall  use  the  tax 
deductions  because  of  their  potential  long- 
term  effect  on  the  federal  budget,  according 
to  several  congressional  and  government 
sources. 

John  R.  Turbyfill.  Norfolk  Southern's  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  for  finance,  said  that 
his  railroad  had  taken  the  value  of  ConraU's 
tax  benefits  Into  account  In  deciding  that 
$1.3  billion  was  a  fair  price  to  bid  for  the 
railroad. 
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"The  tax  base  of  Conrall  is  an  asset.  Just 
as  are  its  locomotives  or  lines."  Turbyfill 
said  in  a  telephone  interview  from  Norfolk 
Southern's  headquarters  In  Norfolk.  Va. 
"That  Is  one  of  its  characteristics  we  took 
Into  account  in  valuing  Conrall.  Using  them 
[the  assets  for  tax  purposes]  will  depend 
largely  on  Conrall's  income.  There's  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  or  nefarious  about  get- 
ting the  tax  bases.  It's  Just  like  getting  loco- 
motives or  track." 

RXMUMOS  STAKT  WBDmSOAT 

The  first  hearings  on  Dole's  sale  proposal 
are  scheduled  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
in  Washington  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commeive.  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion. The  hearings  will  chaired  by  Sen.  John 
Danforth  (R.  Mo.). 

A  bearing  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  James  J. 
Florio  (D..  N.J.).  who  has  promised  a 
through  inquiry  into  the  process  Dole  used 
to  select  Norfolk  Southern,  was  postponed 
last  week  when  Dole's  schedule  precluded 
her  appearance. 

Also  due  to  come  under  scrutiny  are  the 
so-called  protective  covenants  contained  in 
the  memorandum  of  intent  that  Dole  signed 
Feb.  8  with  Norfolk  Southern. 

Dole  has  emphasised  time  and  again  that 
the  covenants— requiring  such  things  as 
keeping  Coruvil's  headquarters  in  Philadel- 
phia and  specifying  minimum  levels  of  cap- 
ital investment  in  the  railroad— are  part  of 
what  make  the  sale  to  Norfolk  Southern  the 
best  passible  deal  for  Conrall  and  the  coun- 
try. 

"I  think  the  covenants  are  key  to  the 
deal."  Dole  said.  "If  you  are  concerned  that 
this  railroad  be  very,  very  strong  on  into 
future,  as  far  as  you  can  see.  it  seems  to  me 
the  way  you  do  that  is  by  assuring  that  cash 
is  going  to  remain  in  the  company." 

Yet.  as  the  covenants  are  drafted  in  the 
memorandum  of  Intent,  the  secretary  of 
transportation  Is  granted  substantial  power 
to  waive  any  of  the  covenants.  The  memo- 
randtmi  contains  no  definition  of  precisely 
how  the  secretary  would  make  such  a  deter- 
mination. 

CATITAL  SFsmoia 

Among  the  covenants  that  could  be  exam- 
ined closely  in  Congress  is  one  that  would 
allow  capital  spending  on  Conrall  to  fall  to 
as  UtUe  as  $380  million  a  year.  In  1984.  Con- 
rall had  capital  expenditures  of  more  than 
$800  million. 

Another  covenant  says  Norfolk  Southern 
is  required  to  "continue  to  operate  from  Its 
headquarters  In  Philadelphia"  and  "retain 
its  locomotive  shop  and  car-repair  fadUUes" 
at  Altoona.  Pa.,  but  it  provtdee  no  more 
detaU  than  that. 

Norfolk  Southern  chairman  Robert  B. 
Claytor.  in  an  interview  In  Norfolk  last 
week,  repeated  his  earlier  statements  that 
there  are  no  present  plans  to  substantially 
reduce  employment  in  Philadelphia. 

"Not  only  do  we  not  have  any  intention  of 
dosing  the  Philadelphia  offices  .  .  .  it's  not 
economically  feasible  to  do  it."  Claytor  said. 

Even  before  any  debate  comes  on  such 
issues  in  the  Senate  and  House,  there  will 
be  other  opportunities  for  those  who  oppose 
Dole's  plan  to  express  themselves  on  any 
number  of  subjects,  starting  tomorrow, 
when  Sen.  Prank  Lautenberg  (D..  N.J.) 
holds  an  Informational  meeting  in  New 
York  aty. 

Scheduled  for  an  appearance  at  Ijiuten- 
berg's  meeting  are.  among  others.  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator  John  H.  Riley,  one 
of  Dole's  top  lieutenants,  and  Conrall  chair- 
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man  L.  Stanley  Crane,  a  staunch  opponent 
of  a  sale  to  Norfolk  Southern.  Crane  wants 
to  see  his  railroad  sold  through  a  public 
stock  offering. 

Crane  also  is  to  be  one  of  at  least  a  dosen 
witnesses  before  the  Senate  committee 
Thursday.  Among  othen  that  day  wUl  be 
Lautenberg;  Sens.  John  Heinx  and  Arlen 
Specter.  Pennsylvania's  two  Republican  sen- 
ators, who  also  favor  a  public  stock  offering, 
and  representatives  of  other  railroads,  of 
ConraU's  labor  unions,  of  Investment  bank- 
ing firms  and  of  companies  that  ship  fteight 
onConralL 

The  Senate  panel  on  Wednesday  will  hear 
not  only  from  Dole  but  a  host  of  others  who 
favor  a  Norfolk  Southern  deal,  Induding 
Claytor. 

Despite  the  new  challenges  to  her  plan 
and  the  continuing  clamor  for  a  public  of- 
fering. Dole  last  week  wss  still  brimming 
with  confidence  that  the  almost  two-year- 
long sale  process  would  result  in  passage 
this  year  of  the  Conrall  legislation  she  is 
proposing. 

"I  don't  think  there's  really  any  compari- 
son" between  a  single-buyer  sale  and  the 
public  offering  "in  terms  of  what  would 
really  benefit  the  public  the  most."  she  said. 
Support  In  Congress  for  a  public  offering 
"will  fall  of  its  own  weight  when  we  go  into 
hearings,"  she  declared.* 


RIGHT  TO  LIFE  WEEK 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  mw  jnsxT 

ni  THE  HOUSC  OP  RXPRKSBrr  ATIVES 

Tuaday.  February  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spekker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  conunend  Councilman 
Randy  Gorman  and  his  colleagues,  the 
mayor  and  councU  of  the  borough  of 
Sayreville,  NJ.  for  declaring  the  week 
of  January  20,  1985.  through  January 
26.  IMS.  to  be  "Right  to  Life  Week"  in 
the  borough  of  Sayreville.  These  good 
dtisens  have  resolved  to  urge  the 
people  of  the  borough  to  "respect  the 
sanctity  of  innocent  human  life." 

In  a  nation  where  nearly  4,000  lives 
are  snuffed  out  dally  by  abortion— 
about  15  million  unborn  children  are 
killed  each  year— and  where  more 
than  5.000  children  were  killed 
through  child  abuse  last  year,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  a  community  stand 
up  and  be  counted  in  support  of  life. 
Let  the  borough  of  Sayreville  be  an 
outstanding  example  of  pro-life  leader- 
ship to  its  surrounding  communities, 
both  in  New  Jersey  and  across  these 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  insert 
the  text  of  this  resolution  for  consid- 
eration by  my  colleagues.  My  hope  is 
that  this  will  serve  as  a  model  to  be 
emulated  by  towns,  boroughs,  and 
cities  nationwide. 

RnoLunoK 

Whereas,  on  January  32,  1973.  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  legalized  abortion 
with  Its  now  Infamous  Roe  v.  Wade  decision; 
and 
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Whereas,  since  that  fateful  day.  the 
number  of  unborn  lives  that  have  been  bru- 
tally extinguished  in  America  has  exceeded 
the  number  of  people  who  perished  in  Hit- 
ler's concentration  camps:  and 

Whereas,  If  our  civilization  is  to  survive.  It 
must  once  again  protect  the  sanctity  of  in- 
nocent human  life,  whether  bom  or  unborn: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough  of 
SayreviUe  that  the  week  of  January  30. 1985 
through  January  38. 1985  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  "Right  to  Ufe  Week"  In  the  Borough 
of  SayreviUe  and  all  borough  citizens  are 
urged  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  innocent 
human  life:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  duly  authen- 
ticated copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  KnighU  of  Columbus  CouiMdl  3081. 

RaxotCouuii. 
Approved: 

JOHH  B.  MCCOKMACK.  MayoT. 

I.  Margaret  V.  Hahn,  Borough  Clerk  of 
the  Borough  of  SayreviUe  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Mayor  and  Borough  CouncU  held  on  the 
18th  day  of  January.  1985.« 


POLL  EMPLOYMENT  WITHOUT 
INPLAnON:  TOP  SOCIAL  GOAL 
FOR  THE  1980'S 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

opinw  JiasBT 

ni  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
unemployment  still  at  unacceptable 
levels,  a  program  is  emerging  in  Con- 
gress to  reach  the  cardinal  economic 
and  social  goal  of  the  decade:  full  em- 
ployment without  inflation.  This  pro- 
gram includes  three  progressive  legis- 
lative initiatives:  First,  urban  enter- 
prise zones  to  rebuild  our  depressed 
inner  cities  and  assimilate  minorities 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
economy;  second,  tax  reform  and  fur- 
ther marginal  tax  rate  reduction  to 
boost  output,  economic  and  income 
growth:  and  third,  monetary  reform  to 
lower  interest  rates  and  stabilize  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  com- 
modity prices  and  other  currencies. 

Enterprise  zone  legislation  gives  spe- 
cial tax  incentives  for  working,  hiring, 
investing  and  starting  up  new  business 
ventures  in  cities  with  areas  officially 
defined  as  "pockets  of  poverty"  where 
unemployment  is  high  and  despair 
even  higher. 

The  second  initiative  would  be  a 
complete  overhaul  of  our  complex  and 
unfair  tax  system:  a  radical  base- 
broadening  and  rate-reducing  effort 
designed  to  surge  the  economy  toward 
the  end  of  the  decade.  One  such  pro- 
posal, the  Kemp-Kasten  fair  and 
simple  tax,  would  remove  IVi  million 
of  the  working  poor  from  the  Federal 
income  tax  rolls,  double  the  exemp- 
tions for  families,  drop  the  top  person- 
al rate  to  25  percent,  an  reduce  and 
index  the  a«>ital  gains  tax.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  tax  reform  proposal 
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and  the  Bradley-Gephardt  fair  tax 
have  similar  features.  Another  sharp 
drop  in  tax  rates  would  be  an  ideal 
way  to  reignite  the  lM3-«4  recovery. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  debate  and  confusion  over  why  we 
have  experienced  the  economic  ujm 
and  downs  of  the  last  15  years.  The 
Congress  is  beginning  to  put  the  spot- 
light  on  our  monetary  authorities  in 
the  realization  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  interest  rate  and  price 
rule  policies  are  central  to  achieving 
the  high  levels  of  growth  and  output 
needed  to  achieve  full  employment. 

The  Fed's  proper  role  should  be  to 
provide  for  the  stability  of  the  pur- 
cha^ng  power  of  the  dollar.  No  more 
elusive  visions  of  a  steady  growth  in 
the  money  supply,  no  more  bumping 
interest  rates  at  wiU  with  no  signs  of 
inflation  in  the  financial  maikets. 

Instead  of  having  the  philosopher- 
kings  at  the  Fed  and  Treastiry  guess- 
ing at  the  future  supply  of  money,  we 
should  let  the  maiiiet  itself  find  the 
equilibrium  between  the  supply  of 
money  and  the  demand  for  it.  The  bal- 
anced monetary  policy  and  Price  Sta- 
bUity  Act  would  direct  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  maintain  price  stability 
in  terms  of  an  index  of  commodity 
prices  devised  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Treasury. 

Under  this  price  rule  the  roller 
coaster  ride  that  prices,  interest  rates 
and  exchange  rates  have  been  on  since 
the  early  1970's  would  have  been  miti- 
gated. When  the  index  of  commodity 
prices  rises,  this  would  be  a  signal  for 
the  Fed  to  tighten  policy.  When  the 
index  falls,  policy  would  be  loosened. 
This  guideline  would  have  stopped  the 
inflationary  fall  of  the  dollar  in  the 
1970's  as  well  as  the  debilitating  rise  of 
the  dollar  and  high  interest  rates  of 
the  1980's. 

The  success  of  these  programs  will 
free  us  from  the  most  pernicious  idea 
that  has  gripped  official  Washington 
in  our  time:  that  you  fight  inflation 
with  unemployment  and  you  fight  un- 
employment with'  inflation. 

The  supposed  tradeoff  between  un- 
emplojrment  and  inflation,  the  Phillips 
curve,  is  an  idea  and  a  policy  that  Con- 
gress should  finally  and  officially 
reject.  Full  employment,  as  embodied 
in  the  Htimphrey-Hawkins  Act.  must 
become  the  paramount  goal  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  policy. 

It  has  been  far  too  long  since  this 
country  has  had  noninflationary  eco- 
nomic growth.  Not  since  President 
Kennedy's  tax  cuts  and  commitment 
to  the  Bretton  Woods  fixed  exchange 
rate  system  have  we  had  both  rising 
production  and  employment.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  President  Reagan's  first 
term  that  the  noninflationary  expan- 
sion of  1983-84  has  almost  matched 
President  Kennedy's  boom,  proving 
once  again  that  prices  can  be  stable 
while  people  are  going  back  to  work. 

In  his  second  term.  President 
Reagan  should  strive  to  bring  the  un- 
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employment  rate  down  well  below  5 
percent.  The  President  can  realize  this 
end  by  advancing  a  monetary  reform 
that  will  insure  us  against  future  infla- 
tion and  credit  crunches  by  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board.  A  combination  of 
tax  reform,  enterprise  zones,  and 
price-oriented  Fed  policy  would  be  the 
proper  fiscal  and  monetary  mix  to 
achieve  this  end. 

It  is  imperative  that  economic 
growth  be  the  first  priority  of  pur  eco- 
nomic policy  not  because  it  is  inher- 
ently more  important  than  other  per- 
sonal or  social  goals,  but  because  with- 
out growth,  progress  toward  one  goal 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  impover- 
ishment of  something  or  someone  else. 

Whether  our  efforts  are  geared 
toward  cleaning  up  toxic  wastes,  re- 
building our  national  defenses,  lifting 
our  struggling  minorities  out  of  pover- 
ty or  balancing  the  Federal  budget, 
growth  mtist  come  first.  It  is  the  linch- 
pin of  what  Wilhelm  Roepke,  the 
economist  who  designed  the  post-war 
German  economic  miracle,  has  called 
the  socially  responsible  free  market 
economy.* 


NICARAGUA:  FORBES  SAYS  IT  IN 
A  NUTSHELL 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OPAXIZOMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  25,  1985.  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine.  BCalcolm  Forbes,  Jr.,  ex- 
pressed clearly  and  concisely  the  rear 
sons  for  which  the  United  States  must 
renew  its  support  for  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  Forbes  editorial, 
which  follows: 

NlCAXAGUA 

(By  U.  8.  Forbes,  Jr.) 

Congress  in  coming  wedcs  wlU  decide 
whether  to  resume  funding  for  the  Nicara- 
guan Contras,  who  are  fighting  the  Cuban- 
Uke  Sandinlsta  government.  Money  ran  out 
last  faU  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
refused  new  appropriations. 

Our  legtslators  should  reverse  this  foolish 
action. 

The  true  nature  of  the  Sandinistas  diould 
be  dear  by  now  to  every  objective  observer. 
Donocratic  elements  are  being  systematical- 
ly quashed.  Basic  dvU  liberties  have  been 
taken  away.  Secret  police  powers  have  ex- 
panded enormously.  A  totaUtailan  regime  is 
in  the  making. 

The  government  is  being  aided  by  aU  the 
dlsz^utable  elemenU  of  Interaational  ter- 
rorism—the PJi.0.,  the  AyatoUaha's  Iran, 
the  Bulgarian  secret  service,  not  to  mention 
boatloads  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  "advisers." 
Eastern  bloc  arms  are  pouring  in. 

The  aim  of  the  Sandinistas  is  clear  Turn 
Nicaragua  into  a  base  for  subverting  neigh- 
boring states  such  ss  El  Salvador.  Costa 
Rica.  Honduras  and.  ultimately.  Mexico. 

Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  are  already 
making  appeasing  gestures  to  their  terror- 
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Ists  neighbor  by  crmcking  down  on  Contn 
leaders  within  their  borders.  Tlie  congres- 
slonml  cutoff  has  made  them  thinlc  they  had 
better  hedge  their  bets,  as  the  U.S.  appears 
to  t)e  a  rather  unreliable  ally. 

To  allow  this  Soviet  puppet  to  establish 
itself  on  the  American  continent— Castro's 
Cuba,  at  least,  is  an  island— would  be  folly. 

Central  America  is  no  Vietnam.  It  is  only 
a  120-minute  plane  ride  away.  Ten  thousand 
miles  separate  us  from  Southeast  Asia.  At 
the  polls  and  in  public  opinion  polls,  the 
people  of  Central  America  have  made  clear 
they  want  no  part  of  a  Sandinista-style 
regime.  That's  apparently  true  even  of  Nica- 
raguans  themselves.  Why  else  did  Nicara- 
gua's recent  elections  bear  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  Soviet-style  sham?  Did  the  Marxists 
fear  they  would  lose  a  free  vote? 

For  moral  and  strategic  reasons.  Congress 
had  better  vote  a  health  flow  of  support  for 
the  Contras. 

They're  fighting  our  battle,  too. 


TRIBUTE  TO  INGRID  WALTER- 
POR  34  YEARS  OP  SERVICE  TO 
REFUGEES 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  remarka- 
ble woman  named  Ingrid  Walter.  On 
March  1,  she  will  be  retiring  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Service,  a  volimtary  resettle- 
ment agency,  after  more  than  34  years 
of  service  to  refugees.  I  have  been 
honored  to  know  her  and  to  work  with 
her  for  the  past  8  years. 

She  herself  was  a  refugee.  She  fled 
both  Nazi  and  Communist  occupation 
of  Estonia  in  1945  and  worked  as  a  re- 
settlement officer  in  West  Germany 
until  1949.  when  she  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  displaced  person. 
Since  Joining  the  staff  of  the  Luther- 
an refugee  program  in  1950  and  be- 
coming its  director  in  1976.  she  has 
helped  more  than  125.000  refugees 
find  safety  and  a  chance  for  a  new  life 
in  the  United  States.  Among  these 
125.000  was  the  Nguyen  family  of 
Milton.  PA,  whose  daughter.  Jean,  was 
cited  in  the  President's  recent  State  of 
the  Union  Address  for  her  fine 
achievements  at  West  Point. 

Ingrid  Walter  has  worked  with  the 
massive  influx  of  refugees  following 
World  War  II.  with  persons  expelled 
from  Uganda  in  1972.  with  the  wave  of 
Indochinese  refugees  after  1975,  as 
well  as  East  Europeans,  Afghans.  Ethi- 
opians, and  others.  Over  the  years,  she 
has  chaired  conunlttees  and  worked 
with  many  others  on  issues  pertaining 
to  immigration  law  and  policy  and  the 
rights  of  the  foreign  bom  to  bring 
about  constructive  changes. 

In  January  1980.  she  was  named  one 
of  the  10  most  Influential  American 
Lutherans  in  "Missouri  in  Perspec- 
tive." When  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  hiunanity  degree  in  1981  by 
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Wartburg  College  in  Waverly,  LA.  she 
was  hailed  as  "a  tribute  to  the  country 
of  your  birth,  a  symbol  of  what  la  best 
about  the  country  of  your  adoption, 
and  the  embodiment  of  the  calling 
which  is  ours  as  servants  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Throughout  the  Lu- 
theran world,  she  has  been  cited  for 
her  "assertive  leadership  for  the  cause 
of  human  assistance  on  behalf  of  Lu- 
theran congregations."  Those  of  us 
who  know  her  are  aware  that  she  has 
fully  earned  this  respect  and  affection 
by  her  leadership,  dedication,  and 
deep  concern  for  people. 

I  pay  tribute  to  her.  not  only  be- 
cause of  her  achievements,  but  also  be- 
cause she  is  a  person  who  never  lost 
touch  with  people.  She  took  her  per- 
sonal trauma  and  sadness  as  a  refugee 
and  her  elation  at  having  reached  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  and  turned 
it  into  a  lifelong  channel  so  that 
others  could  become  a  part  of  our 
Nation  of  immigrants  and  strengthen 
our  country  with  their  hopes,  dreams, 
and  achievements. 

We  will  miss  her  unique  presence  in 
refugee  work.  Somehow  I  feel  that 
after  more  than  34  years  of  service, 
she  will  continue  to  find  ways  to  ex- 
press her  devotion  and  commitment 
where  there  are  refugees  in  need.  But 
for  now.  on  the  occasion  of  her  retire- 
ment, I  wish  to  honor  the  work  she 
has  done  thus  far.  and  Join  the  many 
others  who  wish  her  Godspeed  and 
the  very  best.« 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  LASER 
TECHNIQUE 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

opcAuroainA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  SBPItlSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  a  record  number  of  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  serious  heart  disease 
due  to  badly  blocked  coronary  arteries. 
I  think  It  is  timely  to  bring  your  atten- 
tion to  new  developments  in  an  experi- 
mental laser  technique  which  could 
substantially  reduce  the  number  of 
people  requiring  risky  coronary  bypass 
surgery  and.  subsequently,  eliminate  a 
large  portion  of  our  Nation's  health 
biU. 

The  technique,  called  laser  coronary 
angioplasty,  was  described  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  29.  It  is  being 
developed  by  physicians  and  scientists 
at  the  Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center  in 
Los  Angeles  and  NASA's  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory  located  in  my  district 
in  Pasadena.  A  laser  attached  to  flexi- 
ble glass  fibers,  enclosed  in  a  catheter, 
is  passed  through  arteries  to  reach  ma- 
terial, called  plaque  which  blocks  the 
flow  of  blood.  Laser  energy  fired 
through  the  fibers  decomposes  the 
material  without  the  usual  heat  that 
can    destroy    surroimding    tissue.    Al- 
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though  the  prototype  laser  device  is 
still  In  the  experimental  stage  and  is 
not  expected  to  be  tested  on  hiunan 
patients  for  about  18  months,  it  has 
been  used  successfully  on  the  arteries 
of  cadaver  and  animal  tissues. 

Lasers  currently  available  to  the 
medical  profession  have  not  been  con- 
sidered for  the  treatment  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease  mainly  because  the  de- 
vices lack  precision  and  the  energy 
produced  tends  to  perforate  fragile 
artery  walls  too  easily.  As  a  technolog- 
ical spinoff  from  work  scientists  at  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  are  con- 
ducting on  chemical  components  of 
the  upper  atmosphere,  a  research 
team  consisting  of  James  Launders- 
lager.  Thomas  Pacala.  Stuart  McDer- 
mld.  and  David  Rider  found  what  they 
needed  in  a  device  called  the  exclmer 
laser. 

This  device  produces  short  intense 
biu:sts  of  ultraviolet  light  that  can  de- 
stroy imwanted  material  in  the  arte- 
ries with  considerable  precision  with- 
out the  extreme  temperatures  that 
can  damage  delicate  surrounding 
tissue.  The  plaque  molecules  are 
broken  up  and  subsequently  vaporized 
Into  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  and 
molecular  particles  that  are  believed 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  body  In  the 
normal  circulation  of  the  blood.  In 
tests,  the  exclmer  laser  has  been  able 
to  remove  a  typical  artery  blockage  In 
2  minutes. 

When  perfected,  developers  estimate 
a  laser-fiber  optic  device  that  would 
cost  arouind  $100,000.  In  1982.  the  last 
year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
about  170.000  people  underwent  coro- 
nary bypass  surgery  at  a  cost  of 
around  $20,000  a  person.  With  this  re- 
markable device,  scientists  envision 
treatment  for  obstructed  arteries  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  possibly  without 
requiring  an  overnight  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital. At  this  point.  I  think  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  call  your  attention  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  achievement.  If  all 
goes  as  planned,  this  new  laser  tech- 
nique will  not  only  save  money,  it  will 
revolutionize  the  treatment  for  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  afflicted  with 
cardiovascular  disease. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Reagan  spoke  with  opti- 
mism about  the  genius  of  American 
technology  and  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  each  of  us  because  of  it.  I 
think  this  is  a  perfect  example  of  what 
the  President  was  speaking  about. 
This  Innovation  will  ease  the  strain  on 
the  Federal  budget,  it  will  save  many 
lives,  it  will  enhance  the  health  of 
many  Individuals,  and  it  will  help 
answer  the  ethical  question  about  who 
among  us  can  afford  or  deserves  to  be 
treated  for  heart  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  unabashedly 
this  breakthrough  and  the  men  and 
women  responsible  for  it.« 
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WIND  ENERGY 

HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OP  HAWAII 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wind  energy  is  becoming  one  of 
America's  major  renewable  energy 
sources  in  the  post-oil-embargo  era. 
The  Federal  renewable  energy  tax  in- 
centives have  permitted  the  wind 
energy  industry  to  grow  dramatically 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  wind  ma- 
chines are  fast  becoming  a  familiar 
part  of  the  landscape  in  California,  my 
home  SUte  of  HawaU.  and  a  number 
of  other  States  as  well. 

Windfarms  generated  only  about 
10.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  in 
1981.  their  first  fuU  year  of  produc- 
tion—less than  the  yearly  electrical 
needs  of  two  average  homes.  Last  year, 
they  generated  over  188  million  kilo- 
watt-hours, or  enough  electricity  for 
31.000  homes,  and  that  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  double  in  1985. 

Modem  aerospace,  materials,  and 
electronic  technology  are  bringing 
wind  turbines  to  the  point  where  they 
will  be  competitive  with  conventional 
energy  sources  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  I  present  the  following  article 
from  the  February  19,  1985.  edition  of 
the  Energy  DaUy  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues.  It  discusses  the  current 
status  of  the  wind  energy  industry, 
particularly  the  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  California  in  recent  years  and 
points  out  that  economic  competitive- 
ness for  the  industry  is  Just  ahead.  I 
hope  that  the  article  will  provide 
useful  background  for  our  colleagues 
as  the  drive  to  extend  the  renewable 
energy  tax  incentives  this  year  gains 
momentum.  The  article  follows: 

WlHDMIIXS  CLOSK  THK  OaF 

By  Burt  Solomon 

Windmills  are  within  four  to  five  years  of 
being  economically  competitive  In  Califor- 
nia, according  to  a  consultant  for  Pacific 
Oas  and  Electric  Co.,  which  buys  electricity 
from  thousands  of  them. 

Most  of  the  windmills  now  being  installed 
in  Altamont  Pass  45  mUes  east  of  San  Fran- 
cisco "have  the  potential"  to  generate  elec- 
tricity at  a  dime  to  15  cente  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  according  to  a  paper  Don  Smith,  a 
wind  consultant  in  PO&E's  San  Ramon, 
Calif.,  research  office,  will  present  today  to 
an  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers wind  energy  symposium  In  Dallas. 
The  better  machines  now  available  coat,  on 
average.  $1,300  per  KW  to  build,  yielding  a 
generating  coat  of  10-11  cenU  per  KWh  (in 
•84  dollars)  or  of  6S4  cents  levellzed  to  cur- 
rent pennies.  Smith  told  The  Enervu  DaUy 
last  Friday. 

In  comparison.  P04cE  officials  say  that 
their  Diablo  Canyon  nuclear  power  plant- 
soon  to  come  on-line  at  a  per-kllowatt  coat 
of  $2,480— is  expected  to  generate  power  at 
a  levellsed  cost  of  0-7  cenU  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  a  spokesman  said  last  Friday.  (That's 
in  '84  dollars  and  assumes  a  85-percent  ca- 
pacity factor  over  30  years.)  PO&E  current- 
ly pays  8.0  cents  per  KWh  for  on-peak 
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power  from  small  power  producers— an 
"avoided  cost"  rate  based  on  oil-fired  gen- 
eration. 

Neither  nuclear  nor  coal  is  truly  an  option 
for  future  capacity  In  California,  Smith 
noted  last  Friday.  He  thinks  that  wind 
power  will  surpass  oil  and  natural  gas  In 
economic  allure  within  a  half -decade  If  wind 
geU  five  percent  cheaper  during  each  of  the 
next  couple  years  while  oil  aad  natural  gas 
get  a  little  costlier. 

Smith's  conclusions  about  wind  power 
costs  assume  that  interest  on  borrowed  cap- 
ital will  amount  to  14  percent  (a  crucial  as- 
sumption for  an  energy  technology  with 
high  front-end  costs  and  free  fuel),  that  op- 
erating and  m«in»A<ning  the  machines  will 
annually  cost  two  to  three  percent  as  much 
as  building  them,  that  they'll  run  for  a 
decade  at  90-percent  availability,  that 
they'U  operate  at  a  30-i>ercent  capacity 
factor,  and  that  they'U  enjoy  an  average 
windapeed  of  16  mUes  per  hour.  Hto  figures 
don't  take  into  account  the  generous  tax 
benefita  offered  to  windmiU  investors  by  the 
n.S.  and  California  governments. 

PO&E,  pressed  by  state  regulators  to 
show  enthusiasm  for  windmills,  oogenera- 
tlon  and  other  newfangled  power  sources, 
has  4.087  windmills  hooked  into  lU  grid  (as 
of  February  5)  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
355  megawatts.  Smith  examined  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  2,800  windmills  installed  by 
last  October,  which  he  treated  as  a  single 
220-megawatt  power  plant. 

Interestingly,  the  moat  important  variable 
in  computing  a  windmill's  cost  of  generating 
power  isn't  the  installed  cost  but  the  wind- 
speed,  the  PG&E  study  found.  Altamont 
Pass,  where  sea  breeaes  from  San  Frandsoo 
Bay  funnel  into  the  Central  Valley,  is  home 
to  the  world's  largest  agglomeration  of 
windmills.  But  the  hilly  pass  has  a  complex 
topography,  and  the  windq>eed  can  vary  as 
much  as  25  percent  within  a  short  dis- 
tance—enough, according  to  Smith,  to 
nearly  halve  the  energy  production  at  the 
calmer  sites  and  almost  double  the  cost  of 
each  KWh.  One  site  was  measured  last 
year— thought  to  have  been  a  lousy  wind 
year— at  12  mph,  rather  than  16  mpb.  "If 
that's  true  it  destroys  the  economics," 
Smith  said. 

Also  crucial  to  the  economics  is  bow  the 
windmills  in  a  wind  farm  are  arranged.  If 
they're  buUt  too  close  together  they  will 
interfere  with  one  another's  wind  flow— re- 
ducing the  power  ou4>ut  and  augmenting 
the  cost.  (In  Altamont  Paaa.  18  square  mUes 
are  under  wind  development— an  average  of 
one  windmill  per  four  acres.)  Relatively  un- 
important to  the  economic  calculations  are 
the  duration  of  a  wind  farm's  life  and  the 
extent  of  O&M  costs. 

At  least  19  different  aorta  of  windmills 
have  been  installed  in  Altamont  Pan.  with 
catMdtiet  ranging  (as  of  last  fall)  from  40  to 
400  kilowatts.  Three  percent  of  them  were 
Darrieus  (vertical-axis)  windmills;  the  rest 
were  the  more  conventional  sort,  most  of 
them  designed  with  blades  downwind  of  Uie 
tower.  PO&E  purchased  125  million  KWh 
from  them  last  year,  four  times  19e3's 
output. 

Altamont  Pass  windmills  have  been  get- 
ting bigger  and  better  year  by  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  PO&E  study.  The  average  ma- 
chine instaUed  in  mid-1984  had  more  than 
double  the  power  rating  (108  KW.  up  from 
52)  of  those  buUt  in  1982.  The  reasons: 
longer  blades,  and  larger  generators  that  let 
machines  pump  out  power  In  stlf fer  winds. 
And  the  average  capacity  factor  is  on  the 
rise,  from  3.4  percent  in  '82  to  8.9  percent  in 
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'83  to  13  percent  last  year,  that  sent  the  av- 
erage cost  per  KWh  plunging  from  $1.82  to 
53  cenU  to  32  cents.  (Last  year's  average  in- 
stalled cost:  $1,880  per  kilowatt,  down  from 
1082's  $2,188.)  WindmiU  operators  aim  for 
capacity  factors  of  35-40  percent,  industrial 
officials  say:  If  it  goes  higher,  the  generator 
is  considered  undersiaed. 

PO&E  has  772  megawatu  of  wind  power 
under  contract  and  is  negotiating  for  520 
MW  more.  The  giant  utiUty  now  obtains  0.2 
percent  of  its  power  and  wind— sometimes 
as  high  as  one  percent,  in  early  mornings 
when  winds  are  high  and  demand  Is  low.  "If 
aU  of  the  planned  capacity  is  Installed,  and 
if  the  Improvement  in  performance  contin- 
ues, within  a  few  years  PO&E  may  be  get- 
ting about  2.5  percent  of  iU  annual  electri- 
cal energy  from  Altamont  Pass  winds,  with 
peaks  In  the  early  morning  of  10  percent," 
aooordlng  to  Smith. 

Smith,  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  engi- 
neering and  a  Ph.D  in  modem  European 
history,  believes  the  wind  Industry  ml^t 
now  be  a  couple  of  years  farther  advanced 
had  windmill  designers  paid  more  attention 
to  history— in  particular,  to  the  machines 
constructed  50  years  ago  in  France.  Germa- 
ny and  Denmark.  The  Darrieus  eggbeater- 
llke  windmill,  he  notes,  was  invented  by  a 
Frenchman  in  the  '20s.  then  forgotten  and 
reinvented  by  some  Canadians  in  the  '80s: 
the  Canadians  appUed  for  a  U.8.  patent  but 
were  refused  it  after  U.S.  patent  officials 
learned  of  the  earUer  work  and  declared  the 
Invention  In  the  pubUc  domaiiL* 


UNITED  JEWISH  Y'S  OP  LONG 
ISLAND 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  SXW  YORK 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1985 
m  Mr.  MRA2XK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently attended  a  moving  breakfast  on 
Long  Island  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Jewish  Y'S  of  Long  Island.  For  over  a 
decade.  UJY  has  been  Instrumental  in 
coordinating,  planning,  and  developing 
an  array  of  YM  and  YWHA  services 
and  programs  for  the  30.000  Y  mem- 
bers and  other  residents  of  Ix>ng 
Island.  Indeed,  in  this  time  UJY^s  has 
grown  to  become  a  leading  cultural 
and  educational  center  serving  the 
area. 

I'd  like  to  i>ay  special  tribute  to  two 
men  who  have  helped  to  build  the 
United  Jewish  Y's  into  a  major  com- 
munity center.  Leonard  Cooper,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  and  Al  Levy,  chair- 
man of  the  board  hae  dedicated  their 
time  and  tinceasing  efforts  toward 
bringing  these  vital  services  to  Long 
Island's  Jewish  ccmununity.  Their 
commitment,  perserverance  and  intel- 
ligence serve  as  an  example  to  all 
people  in  the  area.  I  commend  them 
for  their  work  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Jewish  Y'S. 

Perhmw  the  most  perceptive  state- 
ment about  the  services  performed  by 
UJY  was  the  one  delivered  by  Cy 
Leslie,  chairman  of  the  MOMAJnited 
Artists  Home  Entertainment  subsidi- 
ary, at  the  breakfast.  The  text  of  his 
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speech  demonstrates  how  important 
this  is  as  a  civic  endeavour  for  commu- 
nities all  across  the  country.  His 
speech  follows: 

STATmorr  bt  Ct  Lesub 
It  has  been  said  the  greatest  exercise  for 
the  human  heart  is  to  bend  down  and  help 
somebody  elae  up. 

A  concept  such  as  a  "Y"  or  a  community 
center  stems  from  both  positive  past  experi- 
ences and  what  is  clearly  the  community 
need  to  help  somebody. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  little  of 
my  own  personal  perspective.  My  own  desire 
to  see  a  center  really  began  with  my  own  ex- 
perience as  a  youngster  in  the  Bronx.  It  is 
clear  to  me.  in  retrospect,  that  if  I  had  no 
"Y",  my  life  would  have  been  measurably 
poorer— In  social  development— life  long  re- 
lationships—and that  sense  of  community 
and  responsibility  to  others. 

While  some  areas  on  Long  Island  are  more 
affluent  and  some  less,  they  all  share  one 
basic  reality- there  is  a  sense  of  social  depri- 
vation. Where  are  the  social  centers  for  our 
youth? 

How  do  we  accommodate  the  need  of  the 
Increasing  generation  of  seniors  who  have 
limited  current  facilitlefl?  How  about  the 
children?  Or  the  large  middle  group  who 
seek  affordable  relaxing  athletic  facility  and 
the  availability  of  the  broadest  possible  cul- 
tural exposure?  Ail  of  this  seems  so  invisible 
in  these  two  counties  that  boast  richness  of 
education— intellect  and  a  spirit  of  caring. 

I  gave  you  some  of  my  own  personal  ob- 
servations but  to  each  person  the  "Y"  has 
its  own  significance.  To  the  pre-school  child 
it  is  the  first  socialization  and  learning  ex- 
perience outside  the  home;  to  the  elementa- 
ry school  child  is  development  of  a  relation- 
ship with  adults;  a  teenager  can  make  new 
friends  in  a  safe  environment  and  a  parent 
can  safely  say.  "it  is  9  o'clock  and  I  know 
where  my  child  is".  To  the  parents,  whether 
single  or  not.  it  is  deriving  personal  benefit 
from  the  diversified  programming  specifical- 
ly geared  to  their  own  needs.  To  the  cardiac 
patient  it  is  a  swimming  pool  for  rehabilita- 
tion: to  the  young  adult  It  is  in  meeting 
peers  in  an  environment  other  than  street 
comers  and  bars  and  to  the  older  adult  it 
represents  a  break  In  the  loniiness  of  subur- 
bia by  coming  to  a  center. 

We  believe  that  through  our  programs 
people  find  those  outlets  and  satisfactions 
that  provide  anchor  and  balance  In  their 
lives  and  serve  as  a  corrective  measure  to 
those  heavy  problems  that  could  lead  to 
emotional  distress.  We  believe  firmly  that 
prevention  Is  preferable  to  cure,  although  it 
would  appear  the  cures  would  be  the  more 
dramatic  when  it  comes  to  requests  for 
fimding.  There  Is  also  a  pragmatic  reason 
for  prevention  and  that  simply  Is  the  cost  is 
far  less  than  cure  and  In  human  terms, 
saves  agony  and  heartbreak  In  the  process. 
We  believe  In  strengthening  family  life  by 
providing  fulfilling,  meaningful  activities  to 
all  members  Individually  and  as  a  family.  An 
example— parent/child  programs  where  par- 
ents learn  to  understand  how  to  raise  their 
children  and  we  speak  of  programs  that 
begin  with  infants  as  young  as  three  months 
of  age. 

The  world  we  live  in  now  Is  dramatically 
different  than  what  we  saw  10-20  years  ago 
and  beyond.  Close  to  70%  of  the  families  we 
serve  now  have  two  working  parents  out  of 
economic  necessity.  Through  our  day  care 
and  preschool  programs,  we  serve  children 
from  six  months  to  kindergarten  age  and 
help  working  families  by  providing  good. 
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constructive  care  and  programming  during 

the  day. 

We  have  extensive  activities  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  child  and  after  school  pro- 
gram for  children  to  improve  their  social 
skills  and  engage  in  athletics,  crafts  and  cul- 
tural arts. 

What  sadder  plight  than  that  of  a  teen- 
ager In  suburbia  who  feels  a  sense  of  Isola- 
tion. They  have  few  places  in  which  to  con- 
gregate; they  are  under  special  presBures  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  of  transportation. 
The  "Y"  offers  an  environment  of  fun  and 
social  activities  and  leadership  training  and 
skills  and  sports.  There  is  yet  another  and 
newer  phenomenon  that  has  happened  in 
suburbia.  We  have  seen  the  older  teen  and 
young  adult  go  off  to  college  and  now  begin 
to  observe  them  coming  back  to  take  jobs  on 
Long  Island— many  of  whom  must  live  at 
home  because  they  cannot  afford  their  own 
living  facility.  Certainly  young  adults  livtag 
with  parents  need  a  place  away  from  home 
and  the  "Ys"  provide  many  programs  for 
such  young  adults  and  older  singles. 

In  a  society  where  divorce  is  so  rampant, 
the  single  parent  has  particularly  over- 
whelming problems.  Picture  if  you  will  the 
single  parent  who  is  the  mother  trying  to 
earn  a  living  who  worries  about  her  chil- 
dren's whereabouts  while  she  is  at  work, 
who  needs  to  do  the  shipping  and  the  caring 
without  the  help  of  a  partner.  For  her.  the 
"Y"  offers  a  double  benefit  It  Is  a  safe 
haven  for  her  children  and  offers  her  a  pro- 
gram for  herself  as  an  Individual  where  she 
can  meet  with  others  in  similar  life  situa- 
tions and  enjoy  the  simple  warmth  of  social 
contact.  Today  we  also  find  the  single 
parent  can  be  a  father.  He  too  faces  the 
problem  of  raising  the  family  alone.  Per- 
haps it  Is  at  the  "Y"  that  the  single  mother 
may  meet  the  single  father  so  that  they  can 
share  their  very  special  ooncems  together. 

The  older  adult  is  often  one  whose  spouse 
had  died  and  comes  to  suburbia  to  live  with 
his  or  her  children.  This  older  adult  finds 
that  he  or  she  must  make  new  friends  and 
cope  generally  with  the  Infirmities  of  old 
age.  The  "Y"  provides  programs  of  social 
lectures,  trips,  discussion  groups,  and  some- 
times even  provides  transportation.  There 
are  special  groups  too  for  the  physlcaUy  and 
emotionally  disabled  for  whom  servloes  are 
often  in  short  supply  or  in  iv«mwiii«iti—  far 
away.  In  the  summertime,  we  serve  over 
3.500  children  In  day  camps  and  distribute 
$87,000  in  camp  tuition  aaslBtanoe  enabling 
low  Income  families  the  ability  to  send  their 
children  to  day  camp. 

These  are  only  the  basic  elements  which 
serve  ss  our  motivation  to  see  "Ys"  start,  de- 
velop and  grow  as  the  hundreds  of  others 
around  the  United  States.  Gratification 
comes  with  the  knowledge  that  those  In  ex- 
istence now  have  a  combined  enrollment  of 
6,487  families,  representing  a  combined 
number  of  Individuals  enrolled  at  30,000. 
The  "Ys"  are  open  to  everyone.  Many  pro- 
grams are  open  to  the  public— 30,000  non- 
members  are  participating  in  activities  as 
well  as  the  members. 

If  time  permitted,  there  would  be  so  much 
more  I  could  say  about  the  two  school  build- 
ings we  have  taken  over,  about  the  recon- 
struction physically  and,  about  the  spirit 
and  Impact  we  have  made  on  community 
life.  I  can  only  conclude  by  giving  my  own 
personal  view  that  the  "Y"  is  not  a  luxury 
but  an  essential  service  that  can  never  be 
measured  In  dollars  alone. 

I'd  like  to  leave  you  with  a  bit  of  philoso- 
phy applicable  to  every  aspect  of  life— but 
especially  In  our  quest  for  tomorrow: 


February  26,  1985 


February  26.  1985 


Yesterday  is  but  a  Dream 

And  tomorrow  a  vision 

But    today— well-lived,    well-planned 

well-executed 
Makes  every  yesterday  a  dream  of  happi 


and 


And  every  tomorrow  a  vision  of  hope  for  all. 
I  join  all  of  our  associates  this  morning  in 
sharing  that  dream— that  hope  and  that  ex- 
pectation.* 


«■      Ml 


If* 


THE  34TH  CONORE8SIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT RESPONDS  TO  FROST 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OrTKZAS 
»  THI  HOVSS  or  RXPRCSOfTATTVlS 

Tueaday.  February  29,  198S 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary, I  mailed  my  1M5  legislative  ques- 
tionnaire to  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional districts,  and  the  response  was 
extremely  good.  The  results  of  that 
questionnaire  were  given  in  my  Febru- 
ary 22  weekly  column,  and  I  dl^lay 
the  results  in  the  Rkobd  at  this  point 
for  the  information  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers. 

This  year,  my  annual  questionnaire 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  mailed  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
results  of  this  opinion  survey  were 
closely  watched  by  others  in  the 
House. 

More  than  9,400  residents  of  the 
24th  Congressional  District  took  the 
time  to  send  me  their  opinions,  and  by 
doing  so.  these  people  provide  me  with 
valuable  Information  about  how  my 
district  wants  to  be  represented  in 
Congress. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to 
every  household  in  the  district,  and 
while  the  results  cannot  be  Judged  as  a 
complete  opinion  of  the  district,  it 
does  serve  as  a  meaningful  sample. 
The  results  of  this  year's  question- 
naire are  given  below: 
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1  Do  )«  M  nut  BilMMl  aSM  il  I 

iRaM  MB  a  Mr _ :..  OS  U»      IM 

l9uMU  mm  aSM  il  aMt«  Ihm 

iHili  M|in<  to  I  sMW  M  In  Htm 

mm  *mm*»  aisno^tss  m  m 

TiMHnr  HH?  (tapSM  aMrt«  Ml  a  01 

mtmwmi^) iva  isji    i» 

3.  Oi  wtar  ■  mmm  MMtajMyai 

•■  (saMHi  4  mmm  m  tf  iniiiff 
(iMHiMi  mmmn  «■  a  Ql  ■■I  Ml 
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4.  Oi  |M  M  as  ai  MnlM  IM  al  ai 

UM  SMm  Mrt  imMsi? 1127  IOJ(      3J7 

s  to  )M  iMi  |M«  sMSr  a  i«ri  *■  ski 
iMilNdliatlMMSMHanbaR 
\WI>  mmtmt  tmmtn  U*Vmnm 
mmt.) ._ 27.12  (1.41      3.77 

5.  to  )■  law  tmmjmimjmjmfmp  <■** 

04  Mn  ■!  tmm.) 70.4J  25.13       167 

7.  SkHH  ai  FMnI  tmnmm  kgMi  to 

man  *  mhmi 21.M  74.21     3.»i 

ItojnMaMltiaiil  Wnl  la*  ta 
itoraHN  11  mm  W  taMi  iMm  smbIi  mm 
npi,  wobx.  Of  mm  iB  m  mmts  at  s 
mmP  (tapsSMS  sMNmi  Ve  to  Q7 
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VALUE  OP  TIME 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALU  JR. 

opnzAS 
nr  THx  HovsB  or  uraasBfTATivis 

Tueaday,  February  28. 198S 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  SpeaJL- 
er,  a  native  of  Bonham.  TX,  which  was 
formerly  in  my  congressional  district. 
Mr.  Mac  Reese,  has  written  an  out- 
standing article  on  the  value  of  woik 
and  the  element  of  time,  which  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

BCac  Reese  is  known  far  and  wide  as 
a  very  talented  writer.  He  has  written 
a  volume  of  poetry,  which,  I  under- 
stand, is  to  be  published  in  the  near 
future.  In  addition  to  his  writing  abili- 
ty, Mac  Reese  is  known  as  a  scholar 
with  strong  interests  in  music  and  his- 
tory. He  is  currently  involved  in  assist- 
ing the  Sam  Raybum  Library  in 
Bonham  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
Speaker  Raybum  and  the  period  of 
our  Nation's  history  in  which  Speaker 
Raybum  played  such  a  valuable  role. 

Mac  Reese  has  enjoyed  a  long,  active 
and  varied  career.  His  wonderful  com- 
mand of  the  E^llsh  language  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  article  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Tncx  Is  Not  a  Otrr.  Doit't  Misubb  Its  Loam 
(By  MacPhelan  Reese) 

Oreatnesi  is  the  result  of  Intense,  enlight- 
ened thinking  successfully  applied  to  doing 
the  most  good  for  a  worthy  majority,  yet. 
Ironically,  ascent  to  greatness  brings  descent 
to  aloneness:  an  Increase  of  re^onsibillty 
demands  a  decrease  of  gregariousness. 

OreatnesB  is  monitored  by  a  sense  of  ana- 
kinetic  urgency  aggravated  by  the  reaUsa- 
tlon  that  life  may  be  next  breath  brief,  that 
popularity  is  no  more  durable  tban  cotton 
candy  in  a  ralnstonn  and  fame  as  momen- 
tary as  the  brush  stroke  of  a  falling  star. 
Nevertheless,  even  though  It  desires  neither 
popularity  nor  fame,  a  luminous  mind  can 
no  more  retain  its  radiations  than  an  ocean 
can  restrain  its  waves. 

Greatness  knows  that  honesty  with  others 
begins  with  honesty  with  oneself,  that  the 
courage  to  face  up  to  a  situation  Is  an  ex- 
tenuation of  the  courage  to  face  one's  con- 
sdenoe.  and  that  the  unprepared  are  the  in- 
adequates  who  may  turn  craven  in  a  crisis. 
It  knows  that  propitlousness  Is  bought  with 
preparation  and  preparation  is  a  synonym 
of  W-O-R-K.  It  knows  that  problems  are 
solved  by  determined,  directed  thought, 
that  efficiency  eliminates  the  superfluous, 
exemplifies  candor,  and  nullifies  slander.  It 
knows  that  cynldsm  is  the  potter's  field  of 
resurrected  sophistries  and  that  optimism  is 
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the  Seminary  of  Brotherhood,  a  brother- 
hood whose  campus  is  the  world. 

It  knows  that  some  minds  run  from  self- 
scrutiny  as  some  insects  sBsmper  for  dark- 
ness when  exposed  to  li^t,  that  many  of  us 
fear  self -reckoning  as  a  crapulous  drunkard 
dreads  counting  his  money  after  a  spree.  It 
knows  that  constant  distraction  keeps  a 
lame-brain  In  traetioo.  It  knows  great  mtnds 
mend  their  faults,  that  lesser  minds  defend 
theirs;  It  knows  that  pBsslmlirakfn  minds 
are  self -sealtaig,  that  great  minds  are  self-re- 
vealing and  self-healing.  It  knows  great 
minds  are  repleted  by  Intioversloo.  that 
stunted  minds  are  deideted  by  eatioverslon. 
It  knows  that  sein>amfai  is  the  moly  that 
sUenoes  each  Clroe's  song  of  sensuality.  It 
knows  that  time  Is  not  a  gift  but  a  loan,  that 
its  misuse  affronts  its  Ohrer. 

Although  it  knows  monsstif  medttation 
can  be  a  mercOess  mirror  of  an  booest  mind, 
it  knows,  too,  it  csn  change  a  aaall  bard 
scrabble  farm  Into  a  parish.  Ita  shack  Into  a 
church  where  It  may  bear  the  inaiMHhle. 
smse  the  unseen,  and  fed  the  unrevealed.  It 
knows  It  must  inventory  itself  far  from  tbe 
kindergarten  of  infantile  disputes,  far  from 
tooth  and  talon  talloas.  tbe  eaoopbanles  of 
commerce  and  tbe  dkdtertog  and  bkkertng 
of  dollar  Idolatry.  It  must  revltalte  itsdf 
far  from  the  arenas  of  Power,  tbe  snut- 
bllndlng.  gut-grinding  mlUs  of  opinion,  tbe 
echo  chambers  of  diauvinlsm.  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  the  bocesome  buffoonery 
of  bumptious  boobs. 

It  is  aware,  also,  that  ears  cannot  long 
endure  a  sustained  tone  at  a  certain  pitdi. 
neither  can  greatness  long  endure  tbe 
thought-vibrant  intensity  of  moated  and 
drawbri<iged  seclusion,  It  Is  told  when  It 
must  be  (m  its  way  to  resume  its  obUgatteas 
with  fresh  funds  from  tbe  vaulU  of  Servloe. 

Without  resentment,  it  has  learned  that 
the  ingrates  of  each  generatkm  feel  that  Uie 
"greats"  of  past  generations  have  been 
amply  rewarded  with  LO.U.'s  written  on 
confetti  and  tben  paid  to  windy  shibboletbs. 

It  reaUses.  too.  that  measured  by  eternity, 
an  eon  is  but  a  day.  and  that  nations  rise 
and  faU  like  shadow-wrestlers  on  a  wall  and 
tbat  tbeir  srhlamartes  are  too  soon  forgot- 
ten after  the  nightfall  of  letiogresslon 

It  believes  that  eacb  oeU  immured  In  each 
man  is  a  microcosn,  a  wotld  within  a  world 
and  tbat  these  worlds  are  minuscules  of  an 
empire,  an  empire  tbat  Is  a  mere  symbkmt 
of  the  Whole.  But  this  above  all.  It  has  come 
to  know  that  the  Infinitude  governing  these 
tw«i«ttu«  la  ood  and  tbat  Bis  emsnattoos 
are  tbe  psyebokymes  tbat  generate  tamiired 
thinking. 

It  is  ever-conscious  tbat  tbe  longest  life  is 
(mly  a  moment  long,  a  moment  individuated 
by  a  name  whose  bearer  may  be  no  more 
tban  a  fla^  a  frame  in  Ood's  endlesi  reel,  a 
reel  which  reveals  the  unending.  Inoondu- 
shre  vendettss  between  Rl^t  snd  Wrong. 

Yet:  "Nothing  tbat  was  worthy  In  tbe  past 
departs:  no  truth  or  goodness  realised  by 
man  ever  dies  or  ean  die:  but  it  is  sU  stOl 
here,  snd  recognised  or  not.  lives  and  works 
through  endless  ehsnges."— Thomas  Car- 
lyle. 

Greatness  perpetuates  Itself:  ss  long  as  lU 
Influence  pi^enates  reoepthre  minds,  tbe 
owner  of  that  greatness  shall  live. 

Generations  of  unborn  aspirants  shall  add 
to  the  mighty  structure  of  Sam  Raybum's 
statesmanship.  Uke  a  beaconed  monolith,  it 
shall  orient  the  children  of  our  cbQdroi's 
children.  And.  as  surely  ss  shadows  length- 
en with  the  sun's  dedlne.  bis  eminence  shaU 
extend  to  horisons  beyond  our  horlatm.* 
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THE  AFDC  ERROR  REDUCTION 
AND  QUALITY  CONTROL  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OrCAUVOBHIA 

nr  THI  Houst  or  RKnascirzATivn 

Tueaday,  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  Important  legisla- 
tion to  reform  the  quality  omtrol 
syrtem  used  in  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  ChUdren  [AFDC] 
Program.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
quality  o(mtrol  synban  is  to  reduce 
program  errorB  and  ensure  that  the 
rli^t  amount  of  benefits  are  delivered 
to  the  ligbt  people.  Therefore.  I  am 
most  concerned  that  if  changes  are 
not  maile  in  the  current  quality  con- 
trol program,  particularly  the  fiscal 
ganctkwi  provisions,  it  will  seriously 
harm  the  AFDC  program  and  its  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Over  the  years,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  devised  quality  control 
guidelines  to  ensure  that  States  reduce 
AFDC  program  errors  and  pay  the 
right  amount  of  benefits  to  eligible  re- 
cipients. Our  efforts  have  paid  off. 
Fran  fiscal  year  1973  throu^  the 
firgt  half  of  fiscal  year  1982.  nationally 
States  have  nearly  halved  the  av«age 
error  rate  from  16.5  percent  to  7.3  per- 
cent. Alao.  many  States  have  error 
rates  well  below  the  national  average. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  reduce 
errors,  many  States  are  threatened  by 
sizable  fiscal  penalties  for  exceeding 
federally  set  error  tolerance  levels.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  magnitude  of 
these  penalites,  over  $1.3  billion  for 
fiscal  yean  1981  through  1989,  ieop- 
ardiae  the  steady  performance  of  error 
reduction  that  States  have  turned  in 
over  the  pust  decade.  In  many  cases. 
States  which  have  lower  than  average 
error  rates  will  be  penalized.  More- 
over. States  may  be  forced  to  absorb 
such  cutbacks  throu^  reducing  ad- 
ministrative costs  resulting  in  even 
higher  rates  of  error  or  passing  it  on 
to  AFDC  redpients  through  reduced 
or  restricted  benefits. 

^inthout  question.  States  must 
aittiere  to  some  form  of  quality  control 
gtandards.  To  be  effective,  such  a 
system  must  be  timely,  applied  fairly 
and  be  cost  effective.  Our  present 
system  does  not  accomplish  these 
goals. 

For  example,  under  the  current 
sjrstem.  States  do  not  receive  informa- 
tion on  errors  they  commit  in  time  to 
be  of  great  use  to  them  in  making  cor- 
recUons  or  recoveries.  States  have  only 
received  information  relating  to  their 
fiscal  year  1981  error  rate. 

The  current  synbaoa  also  appears  to 
overstate  the  actual  AFDC  error  rate. 
Questionable  statistical  procedures  are 
used  to  develop  the  error  rates  and 
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states  are  penalized  for  client  errors 
over  which  they  have  limited  control 
or  for  paperwork  errors  which  do  not 
Involve  misspent  AFE>C  funds. 

In  addition,  the  present  system  falls 
to  take  into  account  economic  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  significant  geographic 
and  program  differences  among  the 
States.  These  factors  often  contribute 
to  errors  In  ways  largely  beyond  the 
control  of  States.  An  unpublished 
HHS  study  shows  that  such  outside 
factors  as  greater  population  density, 
higher  crime  rates,  slse  of  the  local 
population  and  size  of  the  welfare 
agencies'  caseloads  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  higher  error  rates.  Despite 
these  findings.  HHS  makes  no  effort 
to  consider  these  factors  when  deter- 
mining a  State's  error  liability. 

In  other  words,  the  current  quality 
control  system  wlU  take  Federal  AFDC 
funds  away  from  States  because  of  an 
Increase  in  error  largely  caused  by 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
States.  Furthermore,  this  reduction  in 
Federal  filnds  will  come  at  a  time  of 
rising  poverty  and  Just  when  many  of 
these  States  are  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  recession. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  the  purpose 
of  the  quality  control  program  is  to 
help  States  Improve  AFDC  administra- 
tion and  reduce  AFDC  errors.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not,  or  should  not  be,  to  force 
States  to  cut  AFDC  benefits  or  devel- 
op more  restrictive  eligibility  require- 
ments. Its  purpose  is  not  to  shift 
AFDC  costs  from  the  Federal  to  State 
budgets.  Its  purpose  is  certainly  not  to 
force  States  to  cutback  on  AFDC  ad- 
ministrative staff  or  otherwise  reduce 
administrative  resources  which  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  an  increase  in 
AFDC  errors  in  the  future.  This  is 
counterproductive  and  the  reverse  of 
what  the  quality  control  system  seeks 
to  achieve. 

My  legislation  attempts  to  address 
these  problem  areas  while  retaining 
the  quality  control  system  and  man- 
dating a  basic  error  tolerance  of  4  per- 
cent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  this  challenge  to  correct  the  inequi- 
ties In  the  current  quality  control 
system  used  for  the  AFDC  program. 
Only  through  reform  will  we  continue 
to  reduce  program  error  rates  and 
ensure  that  the  right  amount  of  bene- 
fits are  given  to  the  right  people.  The 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  Include  the 
following: 

AFDC  EMOK  RKDUCTION  AMD  QtlAUTT 

CoirmoL  iMraoyKmirr  Act 

The  AFDC  Error  Reduction  uid  Quality 
Control  Improvement  Act  1>  designed  to 
achieve  four  objectives: 

To  ensure  that  error  rate  sanctions  are 
fair  and  do  not  result  in  AFDC  benefit  cuts 
or  further  reductions  In  administrative 
funds. 

To  hold  States  accountable  for  making  ac- 
curate AFDC  payments  and  Impose  fiscal 
sanctions  for  excessive  errors. 

To  require  that  SUtes  identify  and  at- 
tempt to  correct  all  errors  made  in  adminis- 
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terlng  the  AFDC  program  but  base  fiscal 
penalties  only  on  errors  which  result  In  mis- 
spent AFDC  funds. 

To  establish  a  fair,  equitable  and  timely 
AFDC  quality  control  system  by  acknowl- 
edglnc  that  a  State's  error  rate  should  be 
adjusted  when  socio-economic,  geocraphlc 
and  program  factors  Influence  the  error 
rate. 

suMMAST  or  PKovuiom 

1.  SttablWi  minimum  guaiitti  control 
polieie*  and  procedurea  in  lav. 

A.  States  would  be  required  to  determine 
the  AFDC  error  rate  for  each  fiscal  year. 
SUtes  would  ooUect  a  statlstieaUy  reliable 
sample  of  cases  for  a  quality  control  review 
followinc  a  timetable  established  in  regula- 
tions. States  could,  at  their  option,  collect 
either  3  sU-month  samples  or  an  annual 
sample  of  their  AFDC  caseload  to  develop 
the  error  rate  but  would  be  prohibited  from 
rcdudng  their  sample  siae. 

B.  The  Federal  re-revlew,  analysis,  and 
notice  to  the  States  of  the  official  error  rate 
would  have  to  occur  within  sis  months  after 
the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
data  are  collected  or  six  months  fram  the 
date  a  completed  State  sample  Is  submitted 
to  the  Federal  reciooal  office,  whichever  Is 
later.  The  State's  official  error  rate  for 
fiscal  sanction  purposes  would  be  the  ad- 
Justed  State  error  rate  discussed  below. 

C.  After  completing  the  State  data  collec- 
tion process:  (1)  States  would  develop  and 
submit  to  the  HHS  Secretary  a  corrective 
action  plan  for  reducing  the  identified 
errors  (Including  those  not  subject  to  fiscal 
penalties  as  discussed  below);  (3)  the  HHS 
secretary  would  review  and  approve  Uie 
plan;  and  (3)  Implementation  of  the  oorrec- 
tlve  actions  would  begin.  The  HHS  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  establish  a  timeta- 
ble for  these  sctlvities  In  regulations  and 
monitor  the  corrective  action  process.  States 
with  error  rates  that  are  consistently  at  or 
below  the  standard  tolerance  level,  prior  to 
adjustment,  would  not  be  required  to 
submit  a  corrective  action  plan  for  the  Sec- 
retary's approval. 

3.  Set  a  new  national  atandard  for  the 
AfDC  error  rate. 

A.  The  standard  tolerance  level  for  over- 
payment errors  would  be  permaoenUy  set  at 
4  percent.  Under  current  law.  States  must 
reach  a  4  percent  standard  tolerance  level 
by  FY  83;  this  declines  to  3  percent  for  FT 
M  snd  thereafter. 

3.  Determine  the  adjiuted  State  error  rate. 

A.  The  procedures  descrtbsd  above  would 
be  used  to  obtain  the  raw  error  rate  data. 
Subsequently,  two  adjustments  would  be 
made  to  produce  the  adjusted  State  error 
rate: 

First,  the  point  estimate  of  a  State's  error 
rate  would  by  the  lower  bound  of  the  range 
within  which  a  State's  true  error  rate  falls. 
This  statistical  adjustment  Is  necessary  be- 
cause the  sampling  procedure  used  in  the 
quality  control  system  cannot  precisely  esti- 
mate the  actual  error  rate.  Instead,  the 
system  Identifies  a  range  within  which  the 
actual  error  rate  Is  located.  Under  current 
rules,  the  midpoint  of  the  range  Is  used  even 
though  the  ture  rate  may  be  lower  than  the 
midpoint. 

Next,  technical  errors  would  be  excluded 
for  fiscal  sanctions  purposes.  These  are  pa- 
perwork omissions  which.  If  corrected, 
would  not  change  the  AFDC  payment  level. 
They  Include:  faflure  to  provide  evidence  in 
the  nie  of  social  security  numbers,  sssign- 
ment  of  rights  to  support,  cooperation  in  ob- 
taining support.  WIN  registration,  and 
other  errors  which  have  no  fiscal  Impact 
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4.  HecoffniMe  that  certain  /aetort  bewond  a 
State'i  control  influence  the  error  rate  bw 
adiuttino  the  $tan4ard  toUnnee  leva  annu- 
ally  for  each  State.  The  standard  tolerance 
level  would  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

A.  Add  0.S  percent  to  the  standard  level  U 
the  State  has  operated  an  AFDC  unem- 
ployed parent  program  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

B.  Add  0.1  percent  to  the  standard  level, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  0 J  percent,  for  each  30 
percent  Increment  by  which  the  State  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average  in  terms  of  per- 
cent of  total  State  AFDC  caseload  with 
earnings. 

C.  Add  0.1  percent  to  the  standard  level, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  0.6  percent,  for  each  30 
percent  Increment  by  which  the  State  ex- 
ceeds the  narionsl  average  in  tenns  of  popu- 
lation density  (population  per  square  mile 
of  land  area). 

D.  TlM  steps  described  In  Item  3  produce 
the  adjusted  State  error  rate.  The  steps  de- 
scribed In  item  4  produce  the  adjusted  State 
tolerance  leveL 

5.  /mpose  JUcal  $anctiona  on  the  basis  of 
the  adiuated  State  error  rate  and  the  adjuit- 
ed  State  tolerance  leveL 

A.  A  state's  fiscal  sanction  would  be  equal 
to  the  fedeiml  portion  of  benefits  paid  above 
the  adjusted  State  tolerance  level  using  the 
adjusted  State  error  rate. 

B.  A  sanction  amount  would  be  reduced  by 
the  Federal  share  of  overpayments  collected 
by  the  State  In  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the 
error  rate  applies. 

C.  The  current  authority  for  the  HHS 
Secretary  to  waive  sanctions  to  aiAnowledge 
certain  circumstances  would  be  retained  snd 
modified  ss  follows: 

(1)  States  could  request  a  waiver  baaed  on 
the  State's  good  faith  effort  to  reduce 
errors.  In  making  the  waiver  request.  States 
would  also  be  permitted  to  challenge  the 
Federal  error  rate  findings.  The  HHS  Secre- 
tary would  review  and  act  on  the  request  sc- 
coitUng  to  a  timetable  specified  In  r^pUa- 
tktns. 

(3)  The  regulations  would  also  specify  the 
criteria  that  would  be  used  In  sisrsilni 
waiver  requests  and  the  relative  Importance 
of  each  factor  so  that  States  may  Informally 
assess  whether  a  waiver  request  Is  appropri- 
ate. In  reviewing  the  waiver  request,  the 
HHS  Secretary  would  be  required  to  consid- 
er the  following: 

(a)  Faetora  beifond  the  State'*  control— 
such  as  disasters  (fire,  flood  or  cIvU  disor- 
ders); strikes  by  State  or  other  staff  needed 
to  determine  eligibility  or  process  changes 
in  casts:  sudden  workload  changes  resulting 
from  changes  In  Federal  or  State  law  and 
regulations  or  rapid  caseload  growth;  and 
State  actions  which  were  the  result  of  Incor- 
rect policy  Interpretations  by  a  Federal  of fl- 
daL 

(b)  Factor^  related  to  aoencw  commit- 
ment—aueh  as  demonstrated  commitment 
by  top  mansgement  to  the  error  reduction 
program:  sufficiency  and  qiullty  of  oper- 
ational systems  which  are  ttmmifnmA  to 
reduce  errors;  us  of  effective  systems  and 
procedures  for  the  statistical  and  program 
analysis  of  quality  control  and  related  data; 
and  effective  management  and  execution  of 
the  corrective  action  process. 

(c)  Other  faetora  aa  appropriate— iheae 
may  be  identified  by  the  Secretary  In  regu- 
lations or  may  be  detailed  by  States  In  their 
waiver  requests  but  would  Include  past 
State  error  rate  performance  ss  well  ss  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  error  reduction  efforts. 

(3)  States  would  be  permitted  to  appeal 
the  Secretary's  decision  on  the  waiver  re- 


quest described  above  to  the  HHS  Orant 
Apt>eaiM  Board  and  could  also  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

D.  In  lieu  of  the  waiver  authority  identi- 
fied above,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  permanently  waive  a  sanction  If  the  State 
submits  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  errors 
which  Includes  the  expenditure  of  addition- 
al SUte  administrative  funds  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  sanction  amount.  These  expendi- 
tures would  be  a  Federally-matched  admin- 
istrative expense. 

6.  Jtewani  Statea  with  low  error  ratea. 

A.  A  SUte  would  receive  an  IncenUve  pay- 
ment when  lU  adjusted  SUte  error  rate  Is 
below  the  standard  tolerance  level  (prior  to 
any  adjustmenta)  of  4  percent.  The  amount 
of  the  incentive  payment  would  be  equal  to 
one-half  of  what  the  Federal  government 
saves  on  AFDC  paymenU  because  the  State 
error  rate  is  less  than  4  percent. 

7.  Conduct  aelected  atudiea  rOated  to  error 
reduction  and  Qualitw  control 

A.  The  HHS  Secretary  would  be  directed 
to  complete  a  study  within  one  year  of  en- 
actment which  Includes:  a  detaUed  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  client  errors  and  the  degree 
to  which  client  errors  can  be  controlled  by 
SUtes;  standards  by  which  to  Judge  wheth- 
er a  client  error  could  have  been  controlled; 
and  an  assessment  of  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  this  type  of  error  reduction. 

B.  The  HHS  Secretary  would  also  be  di- 
rected to  study  snd  suggest  messures  of 
AFDC  performance  which  are  broader  than 
the  current  quality  control  system  (which 
measures  only  payment  accuracy)  and  more 
accurately  reflect  the  full  range  of  responsi- 
bilities a  SUte  has  In  administering  the 
AFDC  program.  The  underpayment  error 
rate  would  be  one  such  measure.  This  study 
would  »'■"  examine  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
error  reduction  and  of  a  broader  perform- 
ance measurement  system. 

8.  SffecHve  date. 

A.  ¥oT  FT  81  and  83.  SUtes  would  have 
the  option  of  applying  current  law  (the 
BCichel  amendment)  or  the  new  quality  con- 
trol system  and  standards. 

B.  For  FT  83  and  thereafter,  the  new 
quality  control  system  and  standards  would 
apply. 

This  leglslaUon  also  includes  a  quality 
control  provision  affecting  the  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  (SSI)  program.  The 
provision  would  require  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  continue  reimbursing  SUtes  for  the 
errors  it  makes  in  sdministerlng  the  SUte 
Supplemental  Program  (8SP)  in  SSL  The 
present  agreement  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  States  promulgated  in  reg- 
ulations on  March  7,  1979  would  be  re- 
tained.* 


A&S  DEVELOPS  CREATIVE 
PROGRAM  FOR  YOUTH  JOBS 


UM 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  mw  TOKK 

IH  THI  HOUSX  or  REPRXSEHTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Monetary  Policy  held  a  field 
hearing  in  Brooklyn  on  the  impact  of 
the  Nation's  economic  recovery.  One 
of  the  witnesses  at  that  hearing  was 
the  vice  president  of  Abraham  4e 
Strauss,  one  of  New  York's  major  de- 
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partment  stores.  Francesco  Cantarella. 
Mr.  Cantarella's  testimony  was  par- 
tictilarly  insightful  on  the  efforts  of 
businesses  like  Abraham  A  Strauss  to 
develop  employment  training  pro- 
grams for  youth  in  Brooklyn.  This 
past  hoUday  season.  AA8.  working 
through  Career  Opportimlties  for 
Brooklyn  Youth,  initiated  a  program 
of  transporting  unemployed  18  to  25 
year  olds  from  Brooldyn  to  work  In 
their  suburban  store  in  Paramus  Mall 
Park. 

The  New  Yoi^  Post  reported  on  this 
effort  and  a  paraUel  effort  in  Nassau 
County   where   AdcS   tranqwrts   em- 
ployees hired  in  Hempstead  or  Queens 
to  their  store  in  Manhasset.  A&S's 
program  is  an  excellent  example  of 
how  the  problem  of  high  unemploy- 
ment can  be  lessened  through  a  Job 
development  program  in  areas  where 
businesses    have    difficulty    locating 
workers.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  have  Included 
a  copy  of  the  Post  article  for  my  col- 
leagues' review.  Perhaps  A^^'s  pro- 
gram will  inspire  other  businesses  to 
try  the  same  i4>proach. 
The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Dec  11. 1884] 
CiTT  Youth  Jump  On  AA8  Bus  To  Fnx 
VscAirr  SuBUXBAM  Joss 
(By  Rich  Friedman) 
Arlene  Rivera  began  work  as  an  Abraham 
&  Straus  cashier  yesterday  by  boarding  a 
bus  in  Brooklyn  bound  for  Paramus,  N  J. 

A&S  Is  paying  $1300  iter  week  to  bus 
Arlene  and  nearly  80  other  seasonal  workers 
from  downtown  Brooklyn  to  the  suburbs  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  difficulty  the  chain 
has  in  filling  entry-level,  minimum-wage 
Jobs  in  some  affluent  suburbs. 

Store  offkdals  dte  a  number  of  explana- 
tions for  the  lack  of  suburban  Job-sedters: 
the  end  of  the  baby  boom,  changes  in  work- 
force demographtes.  the  exodus  of  bat^- 
of  f  ice  Jobs  to  the  suburbs,  and  the  desire  of 
teenagers  to  attend  college. 

Brooklyn  resident  Rivera  has  a  more  suc- 
cinct explanation  of  why  a  Job  would  go  lit- 
erally begging  in  Paramus  or  Manhasset, 
L.I..  where  AftS  has  also  had  trouble  staff- 
ing up: 

"People  don't  look  for  it."  says  Rivera, 
who  will  use  the  money  she  makes  between 
now  and  Dec.  24  to  buy  Christmas  preaenU 
for  her  family.  "They're  there.  People  think 
the  Job  comes  to  them." 

Rivera  and  her  co-workers  are  being  bused 
to  New  Jersey  as  part  of  a  flve-year-old  pro- 
gram called  COBT— Career  Opportunity  for 
Brooklyn  Youth— of  which  AftS  Is  a  corpo- 
rate founder. 

Backed  by  a  number  of  organizations, 
COBY  previously  provided  disadvantaged 
Brooklyn  workers— 1,300  of  them  sged  17- 
25— with  Jobs  in  the  immediate  community 
with  some  going  only  as  far  away  as  Man- 
hattan. A&S  Is  lU  first  venture  outside  the 
dty,  to  areas  profounUy  different  than  the 
neighborhoods  from  which  these  workers 
come. 

"In  msny  regards  It  Is  more  of  a  conven- 
ient excuse  to  do  something  that  we've  been 
wanting  to  do  for  some  time."  A&S  Pred- 
dent  Robert  Tammero  told  Business  Tues- 
day. "We  have  watched  for  a  number  of 
years  the  long  lines  and  the  people  going 
away  disappointed." 

The  long  lines  hit  their  peak  last  year— 
when  ASa  drew  11,000  applicants  to  its 
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Brooklyn    headquarters    when    it    became 
known  1,300  seasonal  Jobs  were  available. 

"We  could  not  help  but  be  upset  at  what 
happened  to  those  10,000  people,"  who 
could  not  be  offered  a  Job.  said  Francesco 
Cantarella,  AdtS  vice  president  snd  a  COBY 
cofounder. 

Meanwhile  A&8  has  been  busing  workers 
who  applied  at  Ito  Rego  Park  store  out  to 
Msnhsssrt  s  buSload  of  40  at  a  time  from 
Hempstead,  also  a  high  unemploymoit  area, 
to  Manhasset's  Miracle  MOe. 

The  Long  Island  Association  has  ex- 
pressed sn  interest  in  hiring  COBY  woricets 
at  a  variety  of  dtes,  Induding  AAS's  Smith 
Haven  MaU  store  in  Suffolk  County. 

AAS  began  busing  40  workers  to  Paramus 
three  weeks  ago  to  flU  a  wide  variety  of  iobs 
and  yesterday  added  another  busload  of  40. 
AnoUier  80  COBY  workers  are  employed  at 
the  downtown  Brooklyn  store. 

The  chain  has  a  real  need  for  the  workers, 
rantsrflla  said,  and  Is  not  simply  dumping 
inner  dty  youth  from  areas  blighted  by  un- 
employment into  affluent  suburbs. 

The  wnken  undergo  an  orientation  pro- 
gram that  covers  listening  skills  exerdses. 
group  discussions  and  role  playing  exerdses 
dealing  with  such  dtuatlons  as  obnoxious 
customers,  conflicts  with  sssorlates  or  su- 
pervisors, and  what  to  do  when  a  friend  asks 
a  sales  clerk  to  fudge  a  receipt. 

The  Paramus  Workers  leave  Brooklyn  at 
10  ajn.  and  then  leave  Paramus  at  8  pjn. 
with  overtime  workers  catfhing  the  9  pjn. 
bus.  They  sre  paid  from  the  minute  they 
check  in  to  board  the  morning  bus  to  the 
time  they  get  off  the  evening  bus. 

Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  Preai- 
doit  Joseph  French  told  Business  Tuesday 
that  the  AAS/COBY  program  Is  a  "top  pri- 
ority Jobs  development  progrsm."  which 
"speartieads  sn  Innovative  approach  to  pro- 
viding Brooklyn  youth  with  ttie  opportunity 
to  work  in  the  suburbs,  where  Jobs  are  going 
unfilled." 

AA8  supporU  COBY  with  a  $300,000 
grant,  portions  of  which  were  matched  by 
Brooklyn  Union  Oas,  Con  Edison  and  vari- 
ous corporaUons,  ss  a  kick-off  to  a  $500,000 
fund-raising  drive. 

Tammero.  AftS'  president,  said  the  eager- 
ness with  which  his  charges  have  attacked 
their  Jobs  should  put  an  end  to  "this  crop- 
ola  that  comes  out  about  the  hard-oore  un- 
employment in  Brooklyn." 

Kdtb  Lang.  21.  from  Bushwick.  is  a  stodc 
man  in  women's  apparel  and  hopes  to  stay 
on  in  Paramus. 

Asked  why  his  suburban  counterparts 
have  not  filled  the  Jobs,  I^ng  said.  "Maybe 
they  don't  need  to  work.  If  there's  a  Job  to 
be  done,  m  do  It." 

Lenny  Dalrymple.  a  19-year-oId  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  resident,  found  his  way  to  an 
AAS  Job  in  Paramus  ttutragh  COBY  execu- 
tive MU'*'«*'  Amon-Ra  after  searching  un- 
successfully (m  bis  own  for  a  Job. 

Now  a  cashier  in  the  gift  department,  be 
has  been  given  the  responslltility  of  setting 
up  displays,  whicli.  he  says,  "feeta  good.  It's 
up  to  me  to  make  it  look  good.  I'm  the  only 
one  who  biows  where  everjrthing  is." 

Whether  or  not  the  A&S  Jobs  become  per- 
msnent,  Amon-Ra  conduded,  COBY  gives 
these  youngsters  "the  self  respect,  the  pride 
and  confidence  to  enter  the  world  of  work 
as  opposed  to  petty  crime  or  the  self -hate  of 
drugs." 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  TURNER 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


ATivn 


or  OHIO 
III  THi  Roun  or 

Tue$dav.  February  Z6. 1985 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thmnk 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  time  to 
salute  the  Turner  Construction  Co.  On 
March  6-7.  1985.  the  company  will 
host  Its  eighth  annual  Corporate 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Semi- 
nar here  In  Washington.  DC. 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  HIIUmi  O.  Smith,  corporate 
personnel  administrator  and  IXSO  di- 
rector, the  Turner  Co.  has  become  a 
nationally  recognised  company  com- 
mitted to  working  with  minority- 
owned  firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1984,  the  Turner  Co. 
was  awarded  the  Major  Corporation 
Program  Award  for  1984,  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Minority  Con- 
tractors. This  was  the  highlight  of 
many  years  of  Involvement  with  this 
organization.  The  Turner  Co.  was  the 
first  member  of  the  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation Major  Corporation  Progam 
which  was  started  in  1981.  The  pro- 
gram has  cultivated  working  relation- 
ships between  major  corporations  and 
general  contracting  firms  in  the  pur- 
suit of  expanding  opportunities  for  mi- 
nority business  enterprises. 

Moreover,  the  Turner  Co.  executives 
not  only  believe  In  affirmative  action 
but  also  end  results.  The  company  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  equal  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  by 
being  one  of  the  first  major  construc- 
tion companies  to  establish  a  full-time 
equal  employment  opportunity  depart- 
ment in  its  organisational  structure. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Turner  Co. 
initiated  construction  management 
training  seminars  for  minority  firms. 
Since  that  time,  800  minority  contrac- 
tors have  benefited  from  the  courses. 

In  addition  to  seminars,  long-term 
business  relationships  have  been  es- 
tablished between  Turner  and  many 
other  minority  construction  contrac- 
tors. Joint  venture  relationships  have 
been  established  and  realized  by  such 
notable  minority-owned  firms  as 
Ozanne,  Trans-Bay  and  Ty-Roc. 

Since  1979,  1,330  different  minority 
firms  have  performed  subcontract 
work  on  Turner  Co.  projects  in  the 
United  States.  Subcontracts  through 
1983  totaled  $305,630,069.  Joint  ven- 
tures during  the  same  period  amoimt- 
ed  to  $182,971,901.  The  grand  total  for 
doing  business  with  minority  firaos  is 

$488,601,970. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  is  i^iparent  to  me 
that  the  primary  objective  In  these 
particular  efforts  of  the  Turner  Co.  Is 
to  expand  the  use  of  minority  busi- 
nesses thereby  helping  them  to 
become  more  stable  and  successful 
members  of  the  overall  business  com- 
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munlty.  The  company  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  it  is  committed  to  taking  the 
necessary  affirmative  action  to  show 
steady  progress  in  the  Increase  of  mi- 
nority suppliers  and  contractors  used 
as  well  as  the  total  dollar  amounts 
spent  with  minority  firms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  salute  the  Turner  Co.  at  this  time.  I 
want  to  give  special  recognition  to  Mr. 
Hflton  O.  Smith  for  his  efforts  in 
making  the  Turner  Co.  a  model  in 
terms  of  cooperative  efforts  with  mi- 
nority-owned firms.* 
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A  TIME  OP  DECISION  NEAR8  ON 
NUCLEAR  WASTE 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 
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Tueaday,  February  29, 19tS 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
title  I've  used  for  my  ranaiks  today  Is 
taken  from  a  front  page  article  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  New  York  Times 
(Peb.  24,  1985)  which  carried  a  date 
line  of  Barnwell.  SC.  Barnwell,  as  it  so 
happens,  is  located  in  my  congresslon- 
al  district  in  South  Carolina.  Barnwell 
Is  also  home  to  Chem  Nuclear  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  which  operates  at  this  loca- 
tion one  of  only  three  operating  co- 
merdal  low-level  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal sites  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  I  have  Just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  the  Chem  Nuclear  facility  in  Bam- 
well,  where  I  also  announced  that  I 
would  today  reintroduce  the  southeast 
interstate  low-level  waste  management 
compact  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uve. 

The  editors  of  the  Times  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  apt  title  for  this 
article.  The  decision  time  on  low-level 
radioactive  waste  Is  Indeed  upon  us. 
This  may  well  be  the  "make  or  break" 
Congress  for  the  vlablUty  of  the  policy 
we  implemented  in  the  Low  Level 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980-Publlc  Law 
96-573. 

The  1980  act  was  a  leaon  in  minima- 
llstlc  legislative  drafting.  It  simply 
stated:  Individual  States  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  dispoaal  of  oommerdal  low- 
level  radioactive  wastes  generated 
within  their  borders;  regional  inter- 
state compacts  are  encouraged  as  the 
most  safe  and  efficient  means  of  dis- 
posal—and to  cheek  the  proliferation 
of  disposal  sites— and  once  Congress 
grants  consent  to  the  interstate  oom- 
paet.  the  compact  region  could,  begin- 
ning January  1. 1986.  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  waite  from  outside  the 
region. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  there- 
fore, the  States  have  been  engaced  in 
the  process  of  formulating  Interstate 
compacts  to  share  a  common  disposal 
site  for  low-level  radioactive  wastes. 
By  the  close  of  the  last  Congress, 
interstate  compacts  had  been  Intro- 
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duoed  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  five  regions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am  today  reintroduc- 
ing the  Southeast  Interstate  low-level 
radloaetlve  waste  management  com- 
pact, and  am  Joined  in  this  by  nearly 
one-half  of  our  colleagues  represent- 
ing districts  in  the  eight-State  South- 
east compact  region— Alabama.  Flori- 
da. Georgia.  Mississippi.  North  CaroU- 
na.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia.  This  compact  legislation  was 
first  introduced  in  August  1983.  It, 
akHog  with  the  four  other  compacts  in- 
troduced during  the  98th  Congress, 
however,  was  left  pending  in  the  last 
Congress.  Hearings  were  held  in  the 
two  House  committees  of  Jurisdic- 
tion—Energy and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs— but  the  legis- 
lation was  not  nuuked  up  by  either 
committee.  A  similar  situation  per- 
tained in  the  other  Chamber,  where 
the  legislation  was  left  pending  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

A»  the  New  York  times  article  indi- 
cates, the  time  for  decision  on  this 
Issue  is  here.  South  Carolina,  which 
presently  receives  for  disposal  amtroxi- 
mately  45  percent  of  the  low-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes  generated  nationwide. 
wHl  no  longer  bear  such  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  in  the  management 
and  di^wsal  of  these  materials.  My 
State  has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
pursue  a  national  solution  to  this 
problem  by  working  for  enactment  of 
the  1980  act;  by  negotiating  an  inter- 
state compact  with  our  neighbors  in 
the  Southeast:  and  by  making  the 
Barnwell  site  available  to  disposers  of 
low-level  radioactive  wastes  in  the 
Southeast  region  through  1992. 

The  political  atmosphere  in  my 
State  will  not  tolerate  inaction  by 
Congress  on  this  legislation  which  is 
of  paramount  interest  to  the  Nation  as 
well  as  my  State.  Gov.  Richard  W. 
RUey  has  stated  that  he  will  take 
action  to  limit  access  to  the  site,  begin- 
ning January  1,  1986,  unless  action  is 
taken  in  Congress  on  the  southeast 
compact.  Legislation  is  also  working  its 
way  through  the  South  Carolina  Leg- 
islature which  proposes  to  doee  the 
site  on  October  1, 1985.  if  the  Congress 
has  not  acted  by  that  date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  made  a  commit- 
ment to  my  constituents  to  make  this 
issue  my  top  legislative  priority.  I  real- 
ize that  issues  related  to  radioactive 
waste  disposal  are  not  always  among 
the  most  popular  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  It  is  imperative,  howev- 
er, that  we  move  to  responsibly  ad- 
dress this  situation  before  States  are 
compeUed  to  act  on  their  own  in  re- 
sponse to  the  frustration  they  have 
suffered  in  Congress. 

Moreover,  I  am  encouraged  that 
both  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  Judicisury 
Committee  in  the  other  body  have 
scheduled  action  on  the  compact  legis- 


lation early  in  March.  I  know  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Mo  Udall,  shares 
my  concern  and  commitment  to  re- 
solve the  impasse  that  has  to  this  date 
blocked  action  on  pending  compact 
legislation.  Indeed,  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee.  HJl.  1083,  wiU  pro- 
vide a  useful  starting  point  for  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  more  intractable 
issues  facing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  maintain 
that  the  best  solution  for  the  Congress 
in  this  situation  is  to  approve  the  com- 
pacts as  they  are  presented  to  Con- 
gress. Regions  without  disposal  capac- 
ity would  thereby  be  compelled  to  deal 
with  regions  with  available  sites,  in- 
stead of  the  Congress,  to  provide  dis- 
posal capacity  during  the  interim 
during  which  they  develop  such  capac- 
ity. I  fear  that  to  the  extent  that  com- 
mitments are  hedged,  and  dates  moved 
back,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  this 
same  situation  when  we  are  backed  up 
avklnst  the  next  absolute  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  colleagues  in- 
formation I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
article  I  have  cited:  the  text  of  Gover- 
nor Riley's  statement  yesterday  before 
the  National  Governor's  Association: 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill  introduced  in 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  matter. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Peb.  34. 1985] 

A  TntK  or  DBCI8XOH  Nbaks  oh  Nuclkar 

Wastx 

(By  Matthew  L.  Wald) 

Bakmwbu,  8C,  Peb.  22.— A  forklift  opera- 
tor carefully  unloads  barrels  and  crates 
from  the  back  of  a  XxvA.  keeping  his  body 
away  from  the  containers.  He  stacks  them 
neatly  on  the  bottom  of  a  trench  as  techni- 
cians and  inspecton  from  the  state,  anned 
with  radiation  detectors,  look  on. 

A  computer  records  the  precise  location  of 
each  OHitianer  and  a  $5  million  laboratory 
nearby  processes  thousands  of  water,  air 
and  soil  samples  each  year.  The  monitoring 
will  continue  for  two  centuries. 

The  facility  here,  a  similar  operation  In 
Hanford,  Wash.,  and  a  smaller  site  In 
Nevada  are  the  focus  of  a  national  debate 
on  the  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste.  The  material,  which  cannot  be  re- 
processed, includes  everything  from  gloves 
used  by  reactor  workers  to  the  waste  by- 
products from  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
radioactive  substances  In  medicine. 

About  a  dosen  trucks,  carrying  waste  from 
much  of  the  United  States,  arrive  every  day 
at  the  faculty,  which  opened  In  1969  and 
which  now  contains  about  16  million  cubic 
feet  of  waste.  The  site,  which  once  liandled 
80  percent  of  the  nation's  low  level  waste, 
now  accepts  about  45  percent.  Officials  in 
South  Carolina  feel  that  the  state  has  car- 
ried the  responsibility  for  too  much  of  this 
waste  for  too  long  and  is  considering  closing 
the  facility. 

At  the  urging  of  South  Carolina,  Wash- 
ington, and  Nevada,  Congress  in  1980  passed 
the  Low  Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act.  which  gave  the  50  states  the  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  new  diposal  sites.  The 
states  were  told  that  if  they  made  waste- 
handling  compacts  among  themselves,  they 
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could  exclude  waste  from  non-oompact 
states  from  their  sites,  beginning  next  Janu- 
ary. Coogreis  envisioned  the  establiahment 
of  about  a  dosen  sites  like  Barnwell  around 
the  country. 

But  so  far,  no  new  sites  sic  near  establisb- 
ment  and  several  of  the  biggest  waste  gen- 
erators. Including  Massachusetts.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  bave  not  approved  plans 
for  compacts.  Officials  from  tbose  states  are 
preadng  Congreas  to  withhold  approval  of 
the  eight-state  Southeastem  Compact, 
which  would  use  Barnwell,  and  the  North- 
west Compact,  f  onned  around  Hanford.  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  wUl  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  these  sites. 

In  tlie  South  Camlina  ledalsture  in  Co- 
lumttla.  this  request  hss  prompted  calls  for 
retaliation.  "Bdou^  is  enough  and  fair  is 
fair."  said  State  RepreaentaUve  Harriet 
Keyierllng.  the  co-sponsor  of  a  bill  that 
would  shut  Barawell  entire  if  Coogress 
does  not  approve  the  Southeastem  Com- 
pact. 

ws'vs  Boas  om  ran  sHAax 

South  Carolina  is  also  lunne  to  anoUier  far 
duty  at  which  nudear  wastes  are  stored. 
The  United  States  Xnergy  Department's  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant,  where  eomponents  for 
nuclear  weapons  are  made,  stores  the  high- 
level  waste  it  lias  generated  and  amtinues 
to  generate. 

"We've  done  our  fair  share;  it's  time  for 
others,"  Mrs.  Keyseriing  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview.  "If  there  are  risks,  they  ought  to 
be  shared." 

Dr.  Jolin  J.  Stucker.  a  special  assistant  to 
Gov.  Richard  Riley,  said  tlie  BaraweU  site, 
operated  by  Chem-Nudear  Systems,  Inc., 
"cannot  provide  djapossl  for  the  whole 
country  in  perpetuity."  The  state's  goal,  he 
■aid.  Is  "assuming  some  control  of  our  desti- 
ny, and  assuring  capadty  for  ourselves." 
South  Carolina  produces  about  10  percent 
of  the  nation's  low-level  waste,  most  of  it 
from  five  dvllian  nudear  reactors. 

"It's  bigb-tech  disposal."  asld  Dr.  John  J. 
Stucker.  who.  like  other  state  officials,  has 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  way  Cbem-Nude- 
ar  Systems  Inc.  runs  the  Barnwell  facility. 

That  idea  of  closing  the  site  geU  mixed  re- 
views in  the  dty  of  BamwelL  "I  really  con- 
sider it  the  best  industry  we  have."  said 
Rodman  Lemon,  the  mayor  since  1970.  Hie 
waste  depository  "provides  Jobs,  and  it's  as 
clean  as  can  be,"  he  said.  It  employs  360. 
and  bas  an  annual  budget  of  $13  million, 
much  of  it  spent  locally. 

Mr.  Lemon  said  be  would  like  to  see  It 
take  in  aa  the  nation's  low-levd  waste. 

Neither  is  the  state  complaining  about  the 
facility.  "I  think  the  company  has  In  some 
\nm*mru>»m  Oooe  moTC  tluui  wc  liavc  re- 
quired." said  Heyward  O.  Shealy.  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Radiolocical  Health.  Mr. 
Shealy's  detmrtmeat  licenses  the  site.  llmiU 
the  kinds  of  wastes  that  can  be  buried,  In- 
mwcts  (derations,  and,  along  with  Chem- 
Nudear,  takes  environmental  samples. 
Whoi  the  site  doses,  control  will  pass  to  the 
state.  A  "perpetual  care"  trust  fimd  of  $15 
million  has  been  collected,  and  It  Is  growing 
with  contribuUons  of  $3.50  per  cubic  foot  of 
waste. 

"If  all  the  experU  are  right.  It  won't  be  a 
burden."  said  Dr.  Stucker.  The  materials 
buried  here  lose  their  radioactivity  over 
varying  periods,  but  nearly  all  will  be  inert 
in  300  years  and  will  have  lost  most  of  their 
activity  long  before  that. 

Chem-Nudear  is  experimenting  with 
growing  shallow-rooted  Christmas  trees 
over  fllled-in  trenches,  as  a  cash  crop  for 
the  sUte. 
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Both  the  state  and  the  company  agree 
tliat  the  BamweU  site  is  not  a  dump.  "It's  a 
controlled  faculty,"  said  M.O.  Oarner.  a 
spokesman  In  the  Columbia  headquarters  of 
tbe  company,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Waste 
Management  Inc.,  of  Oakbrook.  ni. 

"I  defy  you  to  find  something  'dumped' " 
said  John  Zawaeki.  tbe  general  manager  of 
the  facility.  He  said  tbe  site  has  become  a 
modd  for  repositories  elsewliere.  Recent 
visitors  tndude  representatives  from  Penn- 
sj^vanla.  Texas.  California  and  South 
Dakota. 

Tbe  operation  Is  carried  out  with  consider- 
able precision.  The  trenches,  in  a  clay  that 
is  largely  impenneable  to  water,  are  dug 
with  sharp  edges  and  are  predsdy  graded  at 
the  Ixtttom  with  a  1-peroent  slope,  so  that 
any  rainwater  entering  wbUe  the  trench  is 
open,  or  penetrating  tbe  day  cap  after  it  is 
finlsbed,  csn  he  pumped  out.  Wells  monitor 
the  water  in  the  sandy  soO  under  tbe  day. 

After  a  trench  is  covered,  the  radiation 
levd  at  tlie  surface  Is  no  hl^ier  than  levels 
of  radiation  that  occur  naturally  in  the 


The  shape  of  tbe  trench  and  predae 
method  of  disposal  depends  on  tbe  materiaL 
In  the  trench  designated  tor  the  least<oa- 
tmw„h^tMA  material.  1.000  feet  long.  100  feet 
wide  and  22  feet  deep,  worlurs  pcsitlai 
metal  boxes  that  looked  like  smaU  trash 
dtmipsters.  filled  with  1.000  pounds  of  soO 
and.  according  to  the  labels,  leas  that  one 
tenth  of  a  gram  of  uranium. 

In  a  narrower,  deeper  trench  nearby  that 
wm  eventually  be  covered  with  6  indies  of 
concrete  as  a  sliield  against  inadvertent  in- 
trudon.  technicians  often  bury  metal  parts 
taken  from  the  Inside  of  reactors  thai,  un- 
shielded, could  provide  a  lethal  dose  of  radi- 
ation. Even  in  their  sliielded  casks,  they 
emit  some  gamma  rays,  and  wOTkers  use  a 
construction  crane  to  avoid  getting  too 
close 

The  dispoaaX  charge,  exdusive  of  sur- 
charges for  some  items  difficult  to  handle,  is 
$24.85  per  cubic  foot.  Including  a  $4  radioac- 
tive waste  tax,  wtiich  South  Carolina  spends 
on  educaticm.  The  facility  also  pays  $175,000 
each  year  to  the  state  In  licensing  fees. 
$150,000  in  tax  on  eqtdpment,  and  $440,000 
to  Barnwell  County. 

The  site  has  had  no  major  acddents  since 
It  opened,  and  only  one  small  leak,  in  whicb 
trititun.  a  radioactive  form  of  water  pro- 
duced in  reactors,  leaked  from  lU  parkaglng. 
The  leak  was  quiddy  discovered  and  con- 
tataied,  and  ttie  State  has  since  Instituted  a 
rule  that  all  liquid  wastes  must  be  solidified, 
usually  by  mixing  with  concrete,  before 
shipment  to  BarnwelL 

"We  went  with  the  idea  of  managing  sur- 
face water,  and  burying  only  solid  waste, 
and  having  a  means  to  determine  what's 
going  on."  said  Mr.  Shealy. 

The  prospect  that  Barnwell  may  cease  to 
be  the  main  repository  for  the  eastern 
United  States  is  not  mtlrely  bad  for  Chem- 
Nudear.  It  hopes  to  bid  on  operating  similar 
sites  In  at  least  three  other  states. 

RKMASKS  BT  Gov.  RICHAIB  W.  RnxT 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  a  matter  this 
Association  first  addressed  over  five  years 
ago.  In  1980.  at  the  urging  of  tbe  NOA.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Low  Level  Waste  Policy 
Act. 

Since  then,  two-thirds  of  the  states  have 
Joined  a  low  level  waste  compact  or  have  es- 
tablished their  own  state  siting  procedures. 
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These  Include  the  eight  states  of  my  own 
reslon— the  Southeast. 

For  almost  two  yean  now,  as  many  as  five 
of  these  compacts  have  been  before  the 
United  States  Concress  for  consent.  Howev- 
er, in  all  that  time,  not  one  of  them  was 
even  reported  out  of  committee. 

Last  summer.  I  was  invited  to  address  this 
Committee  on  this  subject.  Like  my  col- 
leacues  from  Nevada  and  Washington.  I 
pledged  my  sincere  efforts  to  find  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  problems  that  have  prevented 
Congressional  approval. 

I  renew  that  pledge  today.  However.  I 
must  add  a  note  of  urgency. 

The  impasse,  which  has  prevented  Con- 
gressional consent  to  the  compacts,  has  re- 
sulted from  the  fear  that  some  states  would 
lose  access  to  the  three  existing  sites.  Fail- 
ure to  resolve  this  matter  in  a  reasonable 
way  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  very  out- 
come these  states  fear. 

It  is  our  view  in  South  Carolina  that  with- 
out Congressional  consent,  we  do  not  have  a 
compact.  And  without  a  compact,  there  will 
be  no  more  access  to  our  State's  disposal 
site. 

With  his  recent  proposal.  Congressman 
Udall  has  given  aU  of  us  an  opportunity  to 
solve  this  dilemma.  I  do  not  agree  with 
every  provision  in  HR  1083,  but  it  is  the  ve- 
hicle that  can  lead  to  the  solution  we  seek.  I 
urge  each  of  you  to  work  with  your  state 
and  regional  compact  officials,  your  low 
level  waste  generators  and  your  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  seek  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion for  obtaining  Congressional  consent  of 
these  compacts.  This  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  manner  which  will  authorise  operation  of 
the  three  existing  sites  under  the  terms  of 
the  compacts,  and  continue  progress  toward 
the  development  of  new  disposal  sites  in 
this  nation. 

TkztopBiu. 

(A  bill  to  provide  that  no  disposal  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  is  permitted  in  South 
Carolina  except  that  generators  in  this 
State  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  are  au- 
thorised to  provide  for  temporary  nonper- 
manent  storage  of  this  waste  on  the  site  of 
generation  under  those  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Health  and  En- 
vironmental control,  and  to  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  19M.  unless  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  ratified  the  terms  of  the 
Southeast  Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Compact  on  or  before 
October  1.  IMS.) 

Whereas,  by  Act  91  of  1983.  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  safety  of  its  dtlsens 
and  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  this  State,  declared  it  the 
public  policy  of  this  State  to  provide  for  an 
effective  menas  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  passage  of  the  Low-Level  Waste 
Management  Act  of  1980  authorlaed  the  for- 
mation of  interstate  compacts  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  disposal  sites;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  failed  to  ratify 
the  Southeast  Interstate  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste  Management  Compact:  and 

Whereas,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  finds  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  its  citizens  and  for  the 
general  welfare  of  its  citizens  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  establishment  of  the  compact  to 
terminate  the  right  of  any  person,  associa- 
tion, group,  corporation,  or  combination 
thereof  to  dispose  of  low-level  radioactive 
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waste  In  this  State  after  January  1.  1988, 
unless  and  until  the  Southeast  Interstate 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Compact  is  approved  by  Congress:  and 

Whereas,  It  is  now  found  to  be  the  public 
policy  of  this  State,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  South  Carolina's 
citizens  and  for  the  general  welfare  of 
South  Carolina's  citizens,  to  provide  for  a 
site  for  the  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste  generated  by  South  Carolina  produc- 
ers at  a  future  time  set  by  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly should  this  Southeast  Interstate 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Compact  not  be  approved  by  Congress.  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  bt  the  Oeneral  AaaenMg  at 
the  State  of  South  OsroHiia 

Sacnoii  1.  On  January  1, 1988.  no  dlspoMl 
of  low-level  radioactive  waste  is  permitted  in 
South  Carolina  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Sac.  2.  Generators  in  South  Carolina  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  are  authorind 
hereunder  to  provide  for  temporary  nonper- 
manent  storage  of  this  waste  on  the  site  of 
the  generation  under  those  regulatloas  as 
may  be  promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  ControL 

Sic.  3.  No  temporary  storace.  dIspoMl.  or 
stockpiling  of  low-level  radloaethre  waste  Is 
permitted  on  site  by  South  Carolina  genera- 
tors of  this  waste  except  as  otherwise  au- 
thorized herein. 

Sac.  4.  The  definitions  found  In  Chapter 
47  of  TlUe  48  of  the  1978  Code,  which  chap- 
ter was  added  by  the  provisions  of  Act  91  of 
1983.  apply  to  the  terms  used  herein. 

8k.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
take  effect  January  1. 1988.  unless  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  ratified  the 
terms  of  the  Southeast  Interstate  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Management  Compact 
on  or  before  October  1,  1985.  in  which  ' 
this  act  shaU  not  take  effect.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  IDA  ISRAEL 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  mw  rout 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  mSPKESBRTATIVn 

Tueaday,  February  26, 199S 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  posthumous  tribute  to 
Ida  Israel,  the  first  lady  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Shorefront  community  who  died 
tragically  on  January  21  when  a  fire 
swept  through  and  destroyed  her  Sea- 
gate home  of  more  than  60  years. 

Although  herself  a  septuagenarian. 
Ida  was  always  busy  tending  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  in  her  communi- 
ty—many of  whom  called  on  her  regu- 
larly for  assistance  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. And  Ida  was  no  stranger  to  poll- 
tics  either.  She  used  her  well-deserved 
reputation  to  lobby  for  the  needs  of 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  down- 
trodden with  local  elected  officials 
whom  she  counted  among  her  friends, 
and  with  other  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials. The  needs  of  the  Shorefront 
community  took  her  on  many  lobbying 
trips  in  City  Hall.  Albany,  or  Washing- 
ton. I  was  privileged  to  know  this  re- 
marltable  woman  for  over  a  decade, 
and  to  count  on  her  wise  counsel  and 
effective  assistance. 
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Ida  Israel  had  spent  the  better  part 
of  her  adult  life  In  cooununlty  better- 
ment. She  devoted  her  energies  to 
issues  ranging  from  community  anti- 
crime  efforts  to  neighborhood  preser- 
vation and  improvement  and  to  health 
and  housing  for  senior  cltiaens. 

As  a  member  of  Community  Board 
13  from  its  inception.  Ida  was  the  long- 
time chair  of  its  social  service  commit- 
tee. It  was  in  that  position,  as  well  as 
her  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Coney  Island  Hoq>ltal  Commimlty  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity CouncU  of  Greater  Coney  Island 
that  Ida  began  her  efforts  to  Improve 
health  care  services  for  the  yoimg.  the 
old.  the  poor,  and  the  Infirm  In  her  be- 
loved Shorefront  community. 

Project  Relief,  a  program  of  the  JCC 
of  Greater  Coney  Island  which  offers 
de^erately  needed  tranqwrtatlon 
service  to  the  elderly  in  Coney  Island, 
was  one  of  Ida's  favorite  projects.  To 
meet  the  need  for  housing.  Ida  woiked 
with  the  Jewish  Association  for  Serv- 
ices to  the  Aged,  the  organisation  that 
built  several  senior  citizen  apartment 
houses  In  the  Shorefront  area.  She 
also  volunteered  in  JASA's  efforts  to 
establish  an  active  Meals  On  Wheels 
Program  to  serve  the  many  home- 
bound  elderly  who  could  not  get  to  the 
senior  centers  for  a  nutritious  meal 
and  some  companionship. 

Ida's  concern  over  the  unmet  health 
care  needs  of  the  people  in  her  com- 
munity led  her  to  begin  the  fight  for  a 
freestanding  community  health  clinic 
in  Coney  Island.  Her  dream  was  to 
build  a  clinic  near  where  the  people 
who  needed  the  care  most  lived.  She 
knew  the  hardship  caused  by  the  long 
trip  to  the  local  municipal  hospital 
and  knew,  as  well,  that  some  people 
couldn't  or  wouldn't  undertake  the 
trip— missing  vitally  needed  medical 
treatment.  After  a  good  deal  of  work. 
Ida  and  her  allies  convinced  hospital 
offidals.  elected  officials,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  of  the  need  for  the 
clinic  and  then  overcame  dosens  of  ob- 
stacles to  bring  this  project  to  fruition. 
It  is  sad  that  Ida  will  not  be  present  to 
personally  cut  the  ribbon  for  the  clin- 
ic's official  opening  next  month.  For  I 
am  sure  that  without  her  effort,  there 
would  be  no  clinic  on  that  site  at  all. 

New  York's  appreciation  of  Ida  Isra- 
el's lifelong  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  the  needs  of  others  was  dem- 
onstrated for  the  last  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  all  walks  of  life, 
and  aU  comers  of  this  city,  braved 
near-sero  temperatures  and  icy  streets 
to  attend  her  fimeral.  Some  had 
worked  with  Ida  on  one  of  her  many 
committees.  Many  others  had  come  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  lady  who  had  quietly 
helped  them  In  their  time  of  need. 
Family  and  friends  eulogized  Ida 
Israel  for  her  tremendous  energy  and 
compassion  for  the  less  fortunate,  as 
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well  as  her  great  love  and  dedication 
to  her  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ida  was  indeed  a 
beacon  of  light  in  our  community- 
showing  the  way  to  greater  compas- 
sion and  dignity  for  all.  She  wUl  be 
sorely  missed  by  family  and  friends 
alike.  For  she  touched  each  of  us.  en- 
couraged us  to  do  more,  and  was 
always  there  when  we  needed  her. 

Ida  Israel  was  indeed  a  good  friend 
of  mine.  The  void  left  by  her  untimely 
passing  will  not  easily  be  filled.  Each 
of  us  must  do  more  to  continue  her 
fine  work,  for  that  would  be  a  fitting 
and  proper  tribute  to  this  great  lady 
who  gave  so  much  to  us  all.« 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  rDnisTi.vAif  lA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  KEntESEHTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  February  26.  198S 
•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commemorate 
the  67th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Estonia.  On  February  34.  1918. 
the  hopes  and  desires  of  the  Estonian 
people  were  realized  with  a  declaration 
of  independence  proclaiming  EMonia  a 
free  democratic  republic. 

For  the  next  two  decades,  peace, 
prosperity,  and  freedom  flourished  in 
this  Baltic  State.  The  Estonian  people 
demonstrated  what  a  small  nation 
could  achieve  under  a  democratic  way 
of  life. 

World  War  II.  however,  ushered  in  a 
brutal  era  of  repression  and  tjrranny. 
Stalin  forcibly  incorporated  Estonia 
into  the  Soviet  Union  and  embarlted 
on  an  intensive  campaign  of  Russlfica- 
tion.  While  I  am  proud  that  the 
United  States  has  not  recognized  the 
Soviet  takeover,  I  am  saddened  by  the 
fact  that  Moscow's  efforts  to  com- 
pletely suppress  the  Estonian  culture 
continue. 

The  Kremlin  is  increasingly  elimi- 
nating the  Estonian  language  and 
ethnic  traditions.  Estonian  mores  and 
values  are  being  eroded.  Many  places 
of  worship  have  been  closed.  Religious 
and  political  activity  is  tightly  con- 
trolled and  any  person  who  expresses 
a  view  not  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment is  dealt  with  harshly.  A  signifi- 
cant number  of  religious  believers  and 
peaceful  dissidents  continue  to  be  im- 
prisoned, harassed,  physically  and  psy- 
chologically abused,  and  subject  to 
other  forms  of  inhumanity,  for  coura- 
geously bringing  Soviet  violations  to 
the  attention  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  even  while  enduring 
these  insufferable  injustices,  the  Esto- 
nian people  have  not  lost  their  deter- 
mination to  recover  their  freedom. 
They  are  a  brave  and  valiant  people 
who  are  destined  to  enjoy,  once  again, 
democratic  government. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
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Organizations.  I  have  a  deep  interest 
in  the  plight  of  the  Estonian  people. 
The  subcommittee  will  closely  monitor 
Soviet  abuses  of  its  citizens  and  work 
to  help  those  eversrwhere  who  are  vic- 
timized by  totalitarianism.  As  a  free 
nation,  we  must  continue  to  support 
the  Estonian  people  in  their  struggle 
to  remove  the  chains  of  oppression.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM 
HOLSCLAW 


HON.  HARRY  M.  REID 

ormvAM 

n  THE  ROUSE  or  KEnESEMTAXTVBS 

Tuesday.  February  26,  J98S 
•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on 
February  10.  1984.  when  events,  un- 
planned and  unexpected,  changed  WU- 
11am  Holsdaw's  life— when  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  a  normal  12-year-old 
boy  were  superseded  by  the  struggle  to 
save  lives— those  of  his  two  younger 
brothers  and  himself. 

During  the  early  morning  hours  on 
that  February  day.  William  awoke  in 
his  family's  trailer,  located  in  Jean. 
NV.  Smoke  and  fire  had  engulfed  the 
mobile  home.  After  running  through  a 
flame-filled  hallway  to  awaken  his 
father.  ^KHIliam  returned  to  his  bed- 
room to  locate  his  two  brothers.  Brian, 
then  4.  and  Jimmy,  then  3.  Because 
William's  father  could  not  reach  his 
sons  through  the  flames.  William  him- 
self found  his  brothers  and  handed 
them  out  the  window  to  his  father. 
First,  he  gave  Brian  to  his  father  and 
then  returned  to  the  flaming  area  to 
locate  Jimmy,  who  was  wedged  be- 
tween the  bed  and  the  walL  After  free- 
ing his  youngest  brother  from  the 
biuning  traUer.  William  with  his  hair 
and  back  burning,  climbed  through 
the  window  to  safety. 

All  three  youngsters  were  treated 
for  bums.  The  two  youngest  had  only 
minor  injuries.  For  William,  however, 
second-  and  .  third-degree  bums 
scorched  more  than  50  percent  of  his 
body  and.  even  now.  he  must  wear  a 
pressurized  body  suit  to  protect  his 
slowly  healing  sUn. 

Within  days  of  the  Incident  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  praise  WUllam  for  his  bravery. 
I  would  have  given  a  more  detailed 
tribute,  but.  because  of  the  rules  of 
the  House.  I  was  limited  to  1  minute. 
Following  is  that  speech. 

He  smiles  sheepishly  when  responding— "I 
Just  did  what  came  natural"  Yet.  to  most, 
the  story  of  William  Holsdaw's  courage  far 
surpasses  "NormaL" 

Earlier  this  month.  12-year-old  William 
bravely  ignored  flames  that  were  engulfing 
his  fsmily's  mobile  home,  to  rescue  his  two 
younger  brothers,  4-year-old  Brian  and  3- 
year-old  Jimmy— one  at  a  time. 

"He  stood  there  and  handed  those  babies 
out  while  he  was  cooking"  his  father  repeats 
to  the  sympathetic  listener.  Thinking  of 
himself  first  was  not  William's  way  when 
those  flames  threatened  his  family. 
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By  the  time  his  father  pulled  William  out 
of  the  tnimlng  inferno.  ^X^lliam  had  suf- 
fered bums  over  nearly  SO  percent  of  his 
body.  And.  William's  bravery  must  oonttnue, 
as  he  faces  the  many  needed  skin  grafts  to 
repair  his  charred  body. 

I  am  humbled  when  I  hear  such  stories  of 
courage  and  especially  touched  about  Wil- 
liam, who  lives  in  Jean.  NV,  a  small,  isolated 
town  more  than  an  hour's  drive  from  any 
rescue  assistanoe. 

I  am  proud  to  praise  William's  unselflsh 
courage  and  his  sense  of  humanity— quali- 
ties that,  for  wmiam.  Just  came  natural. 

Shortly  after  delivering  this  message 
to  Congress.  I  submitted  William's 
name  to  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Com- 
mission for  nomination.  In  December, 
the  commission  awarded  William  the 
hero's  medal. 

It  was  a  great  pleastire  for  me  to 
present  that  medal  to  William  in  Feb- 
ruary-Just 1  year  after  his  heroic  act. 
His  selflessness  and  courage  have  set 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  us  and 
helped  us  realize  the  value  of  life. 

WOllam  is  one  of  the  few  people  rec- 
ognized annually  by  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission.  Since  1904. 
the  commission  has  honored  people 
who  risk  or  lose  their  lives  In  saving  or 
attempting  to  save  the  life  of  smnemie 
else.  William,  who  was  one  of  nearly 
1.000  nominees  for  a  Camegie  Medal 
in  1984.  was  one  of  the  three  youngest 
to  receive  the  award. 

Though  the  details  of  the  incident 
will  fade  from  the  memories  of  others, 
the  significance  of  his  heroism  wfll  live 
on  for  William  and  his  family.  Yes.  he 
has  medals,  but  he  also  has  scars. 
More  important  than  awards,  howev- 
er, and  a  greater  tranquilizer  than 
medicine— are  the  smiling  faces  of 
Brian  and  Jimmy— two  young  boys 
who  wiU  always  consider  their  older 
brother  the  greatest  hero  in  history.* 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

ormwTOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  BXPKESKirrATIVBS 

T\ie8day,  February  26, 198S 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  in  commemorathig 
the  67th  anniversary  of  EMonlan  inde- 
pendence. Amidst  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion and  World  War  I.  this  small 
nation  declared  its  independence  on 
February  24.  In  1920.  after  valiantly 
struggling  for  independence  during  in- 
vasions from  the  Red  Army,  the 
nation  of  Estonia  finally  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dtiring  this  period  of  true  sovereign- 
ty, this  tiny  republic  proved  the  Im- 
portance of  self-determination  and  in 
insuring  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
liberty.  In  1925,  Estonia  became  the 
first  country  in  the  world  to  grant  its 
Russian.  Jewish.  German,  and  Latvian 
minorities  cultural  autonomy  through 
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subsidised  ethnic  achools.  libraries, 
and  theaters. 

But.  In  1940.  after  the  infamous 
Stalin-HlUer  Pact,  the  Soviet  armies 
overran  Estonia  and  annexed  Estonia 
and  other  Baltic  States  to  the  Soviet 
empire.  These  nations  were  subse- 
quently turned  into  massive  military 
bases. 

Currently,  the  Soviet  Union  has  In- 
stalled atomic  and  conventional  sub- 
marines, warships,  missiles,  under- 
ground and  above  ground  airfields, 
tanks,  and  other  forms  of  weapon  re- 
lated systems.  Estonians  have  not  ac- 
cepted this  occupation  without  resist- 
ance and  in  1981.  a  group  of  Estonians 
signed  a  petition  calling  for  any  nucle- 
ar free  zone  in  northern  Europe  to  in- 
clude the  Baltic  SUtes.  Soviet  re- 
sponse was  a  basic  violation  of  human 
rights:  searching  the  homes  of  petition 
signers  and  KOB  harassment  and  in- 
terrogation. Many  people  were  arrest- 
ed and  on  December  16.  1983.  three 
Estonians  were  sentenced  to  labor 
camps  for  their  crimes. 

These  brave  and  freedom  fighting 
Estonians  are  still  banished  to  labor 
camps  for  their  call  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament. And,  1%  million  Estonians 
are  held  capUve  by  132.000  Soviet 
troops  in  a  land  that  once  embraced 
democratic  principles  and  protected 
''the  rights  of  its  citiaens. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  Estonian 
Independence  Day,  let  us  pledge  to 
continue  to  combat  Soviet  oppression 
there  and  throughout  the  world.  Let 
us  hope  that  one  day  all  Estonians  will 
again  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
their  own  economic,  political,  and  ctil- 
tural  destiny.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

orcAurounA 
m  THS  BOUSE  or  RXrRaSKHTATIVSS 

TueMday.  February  26. 1985 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  is  Black  History 
Month.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  let  the 
month  go  by  without  making  some 
mention  of  the  importance  of  this  ob- 
servance. 

Along  with  my  constituents  In  Cali- 
fornia's Fifth  Congressional  District.  I 
applaud  this  month  of  legacy  and 
challenge,  and  was  heartened  by  the 
celebrations  that  took  place  this 
month  in  my  district.  A  number  of  en- 
tertainers and  speakers  were  spon- 
sored at  the  San  Francisco  County 
Jails  this  month,  including  Rev.  Amos 
Brown  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church 
and  Supervisor  Doris  M.  Ward.  Rev. 
Howard  Gloyd.  the  pastor  of  Bethel 
A.M.E.  Church,  called  the  celebration 
of  this  church's  133rd  anniversary  "a 
basic  black  history."  And  the  Afro- 
American  Historical  and  Cultural  Soci- 
ety, under  the  leadership  of  Board 
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President  Ed  Flowers  and  Executive 
Director  Jule  C.  Anderson,  organised  a 
series  of  programs  for  the  month. 

Black  History  Month  is  especially 
important  to  me  because  so  many  of 
my  constituents  have  made  black  his- 
tory. They  include  Federal  Judge  Cecil 
Poole,  who  was  the  first  black  JJB.  at- 
torney in  northern  California.  Attor- 
ney Terry  Francois  was  the  first  black 
member  of  the  San  Ftandaco  Board  of 
Supervisors:  the  late  Ella  Hill  Hutch, 
the  first  black  woman  elected  to  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  Doris  Ward 
and  Willie  B.  Kennedy,  the  current 
black  members  of  the  board  more  than 
ably  follow  In  their  footsteps. 

The  Honorable  wmie  Brown  is  the 
first  black  State  assemblyman  from 
San  Frandsco.  After  some  ao  years  of 
exemplary  service,  he  has  attained  the 
rank  of  speaker  of  the  California  Leg- 
islature. Alleen  Hemandec  is  a  constit- 
uent who  has  worked  tirelessly  on  dvll 
rights  and  women's  rights  issues.  She 
is  a  past  president  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization of  Women  [NOW],  the  only 
black  woman  to  have  held  that  post 
And  a  discussion  of  black  luminaries  in 
the  Bay  Area  is  incomplete  without 
mention  of  Dr.  Carlton  Goodlett, 
whose  dedicated  service  to  the  San 
Frandsco  black  community  Includes 
publication  of  the  Sun  Reporter  for 
over  3S  years.  Other  constituents,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  have  been  trail- 
blaaers  in  their  fields  of  expertise  and 
deserve  recognition  in  Black  History 
Month. 

A  bit  of  irony  tinges  our  celebration 
of  Black  History  Month.  For  while  we 
celebrate  those  black  Americans  who 
have  served  in  the  forefront  of  every 
movement  for  sodal  change,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  33  percent  of  the 
black  population  is  poor.  While  we 
note  that  black  Americans  helped  to 
build  this  Nation  in  oountleas  reewded 
and  unrecorded  ways  as  slaves,  home- 
makers,  industrial  workers,  teachers, 
soldiers,  lawyers,  doctors.  Judges,  sd- 
entlsts,  athletes,  and  entertainers,  we 
also  note  that  50  percent  of  the  tdaek 
youth  in  this  country  cannot  contrib- 
ute because  they  cannot  find  work. 
Black  History  Month  Is  a  time  for  re- 
flecting on  a  proud  past  and  for  forg- 
ing a  strong  and  proud  future. 

Because  I  share  the  sentiments  of 
Dr.  Jullanne  Malveaux.  an  economics 
professor  at  San  Frandsco  State  Uni- 
versity, and  columnist  for  the  San 
Frandsco  Sun  Reporter.  I  would  like 
to  share  her  column  with  you. 

Black  HittoaT  Moimc  iMUcr  un 


February  26,  1985 
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(Bjr  Jullanne  Malvaaux) 
Black  History  Month  Is  always  a  pleasant 
snd  reflective  time.  From  the  vantsf*  point 
of  the  present,  we  can  review  our  past.  «o- 
knowledge  our  heroes  snd  heroines,  and 
serutinlae  their  words  and  action  for  things 
that  are  of  special  value  today.  Because  I 
have  Frederick  Douglass'  words,  "Power 
concedes  nothing  without  a  struggle." 
prominently  plaeed  on  my  bulletin  board,  I 


tend  to  begin  Black  History  Month  with 
thouchU  of  his  history  of  activism,  and  to 
proceed. 

Sojourner  Truth's  words,  "AInt  I  A 
Woman."  are  movlns  snd  Important.  When 
stie  save  her  Akron.  Ohio,  speech  In  the 
19M'B.  she  talked  of  her  work,  as  much  as  a 
man.  and  her  sufferlnc.  and  her  children. 
And  then  she  ssked  white  women  sssembled 
"Ain't  I  A  Woman?  "  Her  words  may  have 
been  the  ones  that  Shiriey  Chisholm  and  C. 
Delores  Tucker  thought  of  when  they 
founded  the  National  Political  Congreas  of 
Black  WooMn. 

Sojourner  Truth's  words  may  have  special 
"M^wttiy  to  woBMn  like  Margaret  Bush 
WOsoB,  who  tangled  with  top  level  NAACP 
hmliiritilp  and  walked  away  a  feminist. 
Those  words  must  rtns  in  the  ears  of  those 
black  woBsen  who  keep  trying  to  find  a 
Idaee  for  themselves  la  a  "woman's  move- 
ment" that  doesnt  try  to  include  them. 

Another  set  of  "Mack  history  words"  that 
are  special  are  the  words  of  our  novelists 
and  poets.  Martin  Delaney  was  the  first 
Mack  to  attend  medical  school  In  the  United 
States  in  the  ISStTa  He  did  not  sraduste 
from  Hanrard  because  his  wliite  rlsmmstw 
objected  to  his  presence  In  their  rlssswe  In- 
stead, he  beeame  an  activist  and  sgitator, 
sad  at  one  point  ofganised  black  people  to 
leave  the  United  States  and  return  to 
Africa.  He  had  negotiated  with  the  Uberian 
Ctevemment  for  land  for  a  Mack  settlement 
But  Delaney  was  a  renaissance  man,  the 
author  of  one  of  the  early  black  novels. 
"Blake:  Or  the  Huts  of  America."  His  hero, 
Blake,  was  a  combination  of  Nat  Turner. 
Vesaey.  and  other  historical  fis- 


Delaney  explored  the  connection 
between  black  people  In  the  United  States. 
In  the  Caribbean,  and  Africa,  bis  novel  and 
his  Ufe  remind  us  of  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar's poena.  "Africa."  Dunbar  wrote  a  melo- 
dious ode  to  the  continent,  an  ode  that  ex- 
plored connections  with  the  Jungle,  with 
Chrtatlanlty.  and  with  stansas  that  ended 
with  the  words.  "What  is  Africa  to  me?" 
Were  Dunbar's  words  and  thoughU  a  pre- 
cursor to  the  current  nutblUsation  against 
apartheid? 

W.B3.  DuBols  was  the  writer  of  the  most 
prophetic  words.  He  noted,  at  the  turn  of 
the  aoth  century,  that  "the  color  line" 
would  be  a  key  Issue  for  the  century.  He  has 
been  ri^t.  Despite  war  and  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  poverty  snd  sodal  progrsms  and 
joUessncss.  race  has  been  a  consistent  Issue 
In  VM.  public  policy.  Some  folk  have  tried 
to  sweep  It  under  the  rug.  and  others  have 
sworn  that  things  have  changed  and  that 
race  Is  no  looser  Important 

But  just  as  black  Americans  have  taken  to 
the  street  to  stop  apartheid  (OR  apart-hate. 
or  radal  segregation),  ao  race  remains  an 
Important  consideration  in  our  country.  We 
have.  In  fact,  our  own  version  of  apartheid. 
When  a  white  man  shoots  four  black  boys  in 
the  back  and  gets  away  with  It  dtlng  fear, 
we  have  apartheid,  alive  and  well  In  the 
United  Statea  When  black  unemployment 
Is  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  whites,  when 
lilacfc  poverty  Is  three  times  the  rate  of 
white  poverty,  when  black  men  are  blocked 
from  labor  force  participation,  when  black 
women  on  welfare  say  they  would  work  If 
there  were  affordable  day  care,  when  black 
children  are  aqueesed  out  of  dty  collegea  by 
budget  cuts.  State  colleges  because  remedial 
courses  are  being  cut  baA  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  because  of  entrance  require- 
ments, then  the  apartheid  we  protest  is  not 
only  apartheid  In  South  Africa,  but  in  our 


own  country.  Legally,  black  Americans  are 
not  aegregated  the  way  black  South  Afri- 
cans are. 

Black  History  Month  reminds  us  of  a  glo- 
rious legacy,  the  proud  and  powerful  legacy 
of  a  people  who  have  survived  slavery,  serf- 
dom, lynching,  recession,  and  depression 
and  still  managed  to  produce  achievers  like 
Frederick  Douglass,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
Dr.  Robert  Weaver.  Roy  WUkins,  Everet 
Just  (aptly  described  as  the  "Black  Apollo 
of  Science"  by  MIT  Prof.  Ken  Manning). 
Shirley  Chisholm,  and  others.  But  why  do 
we  reflect  on  this  proud  legacy  so  infre- 
quently? Just  once  a  year,  local  schools  set 
aside  some  special  time  in  history  classes  to 
talk  about  black  historical  figures  who  made 
a  difference.  Once  a  year,  the  Federal  build- 
ing displays  photos  of  prominent  blacks  who 
have  made  history.  Once  a  year,  churches 
turn  jover  some  of  their  program  time  to 
black  history.  Once  a  year,  clubs  sponsor 
black  history  programs.  But  come  March  1, 
there  is  business  as  usual.  No  more  reflec- 
tions on  our  past. 

Given  the  current  economic  position  of 
black  folk,  reflection  can  be  dangerous. 
With  the  nimiber  of  blacks  in  poverty  grow- 
ing, the  number  of  blacks  who  are  unem- 
ployed rising,  and  the  size  of  the  so-called 
black  middle  class  shrinking,  reflection  on 
our  psst  raises  questions  about  our  present 
and  our  future.  But  Black  History  Month  is 
not  only  a  reflection  on  our  legacy:  It  is  also 
a  challenge  to  mske  our  futures  wholer, 
stronger,  and  more  equal.  We  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  Black  History  Month  not  by  re- 
flecting on  our  past,  but  by  working  for  our 
better  future.* 


TAXA'nON  OF  VETERANS' 
DISABILITY  COBCPENSATION 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

or  wiscoNsui 
IH  TBI  HOUSX  or  RBFRBSgirrATtVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1985 

m  Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  concern  about  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  which  is  threat- 
ening our  economy.  Deficit  reduction 
must  be  a  priority  during  the  99th 
Congress.  Our  efforts  must  include  a 
thorough  review  of  all  Federal  spend- 
ing programs,  and  our  approach  must 
be  equitable.  The  budget  recently  pre- 
sented to  Congress  has  the  ax  sharp- 
ened for  cuts  in  urban  development 
action  grants  [UDAGl.  veterans'  bene- 
fits, aid  to  students,  and  farm  pro- 
grams. Just  to  name  a  few;  but  what 
does  it  do  in  the  area  of  defense?  De- 
fense spending  cannot  be  exempt  from 
our  deficit  reduction  efforts.  No  rock 
should  be  left  unturned:  however,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  upsetting  the 
landscape  of  our  domestic  programs. 

As  we  give  consideration  to  various 
cost-saving  proposals,  we  must  proceed 
carefully.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  the  human  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  composed  by  Com- 
mander Adam  E.  Tomes  of  Cudahy. 
Wisconsin's  Chapter  7  DAV  Post,  for 
insertion  into  the  Record. 
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Disabled  AmaicAM  Vrxbajis, 
DsPAKTWEifT  or  Wtscoasn  lac. 

February  13.  IMS. 
To:  Hon.  Congressman  Oerald  Klerzka 
Subject:    To   Be    Read    on    Congressional 

Floor. 
Re:  Taxation  of  Veterans'  Disability  Com- 
pensation 

It  is  with  deep  regret  and  feelings  of 
amazement  that  I  find  myself  in  a  position 
to  have  to  write,  address  and  express  views 
to  our  legislators  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  Who.  What  and  Why  there  are 
Veterans'  in  particular  I>lsabled  American 
Veterans  and  what  it  is  like  to  be  disabled  as 
a  result  of  serving  our  country  at  a  time  of 
declared  wars  and  or  police  action  states 
such  ss  Korea  and  Vietnam.  First  of  all  bear 
in  mind  and  never  forget  that  I  doubt  if 
their  is  any  one  disabled  Veteran  alive  who 
regrets  or  resents  that  he  acquired  a  disabil- 
ity while  serving  his  country  in  defense  of 
or  Promoting  the  Friiits  of  IJemocraey 
"Freedom"  and  equal  Justice  for  sll".  Lest 
we  never  forget  this  is  God's  gift  to  man- 
kind long  before  our  coimtry  drafted  and  or 
adopted  a  Constitution  protecting  and  guar- 
anteeing us  and  the  World  these  Human 
Rights.  If  in  doubt,  from  the  very  moment  a 
baby  is  bom  anywhere  on  earth.  God  made 
it  a  human  being,  giving  this  person  Eyes,  to 
see  this  big,  beautiful  world  with  all  its 
trimmings,  including  outer  space.  Likewise 
the  ability  to  see  your  fellow  man.  Ears,  to 
be  able  to  hear  and  communicate  with  your 
fellow  man.  Mouth,  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate and  express  your  own  feelings  with 
your  fellow  man  without  censorship.  Anns 
and  Hands,  to  be  able  to  help  your  fellow 
man  and  also  to  be  constructive.  Legs  and 
Feet,  to  take  you  any  place  you  wish  to  go 
and  as  far  as  you  wish,  may  it  be  North, 
South,  East  or  West  God  gave  man  a  Heart 
to  feel  emotions,  in  particular  love  for  your 
fellow  man,  and  last  but  not  least  he  gave 
us  a  Brain,  to  think  and  reason  with,  but 
still  gave  us  the  free  will  to  exercise  our  own 
decisions,  may  they  be  right  or  wrong.  If 
this  is  not  a  blue  print  for  freedom,  what  Is? 
There  sre  Veterans  who  fought  In  battles 
in  order  to  protect  snd  guarantee  all  the 
American  Public  their  amiable  human 
rights  of  living  in  Freedom  and  then  there 
are  Veterans  who  gave  something  or  part  of 
themselves  very  unselfishly  that  permar 
nently  leaves  them  living  a  life  with  pain, 
suffering  and  rendering  them  handicapped. 
These  brave  and  Silent  Veterans  are  called 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  But  then 
there  are  Veterans  that  All  Veterans  re- 
member, love.  req>eet  and  always  Make  the 
time  available  In  memory  of  them  with  a 
moment  of  prayer  and  that  Is  for  all  those 
Veterans  who  paid  with  the  Supreme  Sacri- 
fice by  giving  up  their  lives  for  our  very  own 
Freedom  much  like  Christ  who  gave  up  his 
Ufe  on  the  cross  for  our  very  own  Salvation. 
I  ssk  all  the  legislaton.  how  can  any  of 
you  in  good  conscience  even  consider 
thoughts  of  or  assessing  a  tax  against  a  Dis- 
abled American  Veteran  who  Is  drawing 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  an  arm.  or  leg, 
or  both  or  multiple  combinations  there  of 
when  these  limbs  no  longer  exist?  Or  even 
assessing  a  tax  or  penalty  against  that 
person  for  having  that  kind  of  DisabUity? 
How  can  you  sssess  a  tax  against  a  Veteran 
who  gave  us  his  sight  and  penalise  him  for 
being  blind?  How  about  a  Veteran  who  per- 
haps gave  up  hii  normalcy  by  a  head  wound 
or  a  Veteran  who  gave  a  up  the  ability  to 
speak  because  his  speech  control  center  was 
knocked  out  by  a  shrapnel,  perhaps  a  mis- 
sile or  bullet  wound  or  any  type  of  head 
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Injury?  How  about  isspsslng  snd  penalizing 
a  Veteran  for  being  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair because  he  may  be  Hemiplegic  Para- 
plegic or  Qiwdraplegic— of  course  you  could 
declare  his  wheelchair  as  tax  deductible! 
Then  we  have  Veterans  who  may  have  Psy- 
chiatric problems  and  I'm  sure  the  legisla- 
ton thoughts  of  sscertalning  a  tax  on  their 
only  security  Is  sure  to  eliviate  some  respon- 
sibility of  our  govenunent  and  because  once 
they  commit  suicide  as  did  several  social  se- 
curity redplents  who  were  taken  off  their 
rolls  unjustly  not  too  long  sgo  would  mean 
whoever  does  take  his  own  life  becomes  one 
less  to  be  concerned  with!  Then,  of  course, 
we  do  have  many  Vietnam  Veterans  who 
fall  into  all  the  categories  listed  above.  Tou 
could  once  again  condder  them  as  being  ex- 
pendible and  assess  your  tax  proposals.  I 
myself  am  a  World  War  n  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veteran,  should  I  be  concerned  about 
them?  I  dare  anyone  to  ask  me! 

To  my  legislators  I  say  I  believe  I'm  sure  I 
know  what  problem  exists— you  are  not 
knowledgeable  as  to  what  constitutes  a  Dis- 
abled Veteran  Status.  (Tou  may  meet  me  on 
the  street  and  say  to  yourself  that  man  is 
totally  disabled?)  (Tou  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions. What  you  would  be  tmaware  of  Is, 
first  how  did  I  acquire  my  dissbiliUes?  How 
incspacltating  they  are?  What  has  and  how 
much  does  It  cost  me  in  terms  of  my  money 
despite  my  so  alleged  benefits  and  most  of 
all  how  doea  my  disabilities  affect  my  family 
and  their  lives  as  an  ie.  I've  lost  two  families 
because  of  them  seeing  me  in  bouts  of 
severe  pain  that  last  3-4  days  out  of  each 
month  and  I've  never  gone  without  being  in 
an  emovency  room  of  a  hosirttal  at  least 
once  per  3-4  weeks  since  1943  at  sge  IS  now 
iMdiw  61.  The  nurses  cringe  because  I  no 
longer  have  any  muscles  In  my  aims,  stom- 
ach wall,  buttock  or  legs  in  order  to  inject 
narcotics  for  the  pain  as  prescribes.  I  hsd  to 
give  up  my  practice  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion In  the  Interest  of  my  patienU  because  I 
never  knew  and  know  when  the  pain  will 
strike.  Why  all  this?  Because  as  a  medic  I 
felt  obligated  to  save  the  lives  of  two  com- 
rades and  In  so  doing  sustained  a  fractured 
and  dislocated  four  vertebrae  in  my  neck 
and  despite  the  injury  managed  to  save  an- 
other from  drowning  but  my  dear  kglilstonr 
you  better  believe  when  I  say  as  an  individ- 
ual and  professional  there  are  others  far 
worse  than  I.  If  you  take  the  time  to  visit 
the  V  JL  Hospital  or  even  a  chapter  meeting 
of  anyone  of  the  D.A.V.  Organisations  rm 
sure  all  of  you  wiU  have  second  thoughts 
about  your  tax  proposals.  Also  please  be 
aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  given  and 
or  rated  in  degrees  of  disability  being  serrioe 
comiected  you  wiU  not  find  a  single  veteran 
receiving  Service  Connected  Disability  who 
Is  not  entitled  to  It  likewise,  there  are 
many  entitied  to  more  than  what  they  re- 
ceive. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  to  aU  the  legisla- 
tors take  a  poll  from  the  public  as  I  have 
and  get  their  opinions  on  your  proposals  re- 
garding the  Disabled  American  Veterans— 
Their  opinions  I  assure  you  will  sstound 
you!  One  opinion  and  suggestion  an  attor- 
ney gave  me,  "Is  this  a  stepping  stone  to  eu- 
thanasla?"  I  realise  our  government  has  to 
function  within  a  reasonable  budget  but  I 
also  feel  there  are  other  avenues  to  rectify 
these  problems  without  penalizing  the  Vet- 
erans and  their  justifiable,  earned  beneflts. 
Remember  without  their  dedications,  devo- 
tions, and  sacrlflces  this  country,  its  Ideals, 
goals  and  princdples  would  not  be  in  exist- 
ence or  in  reality.  One  last  comment— I 
can't  help  but  feel  that  your  proposals  and 
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all  the  publicity  it  creates  gives  all  the  Com- 
munists one  of  the  greatest  victories  ever 
achieved  in  the  30th  Century  without  firing 
a  single  bullet— Have  any  of  you  ever  given 
any  serious  thoughts  before  you  act? 
Adam  E.  Toms,  Comdr. 
DA  V  Chapter  7.  Clement  J.  ZaMocM. 

tZtO  S.  Lake  Drive.  Cudahy.  WIm 


REFOCUSINO  ON  BROKERED 
DEPOSITS 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  nw  Touc 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSFRKSOfTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  107,  a  bill 
designed  to  address  the  use  of  bro- 
kered funds  within  the  financial  indus- 
try. This  bill  carefully  balances  the  de- 
sires of  individual  investors  with  the 
needs  of  local  thrifts  and  banks  and 
the  concerns  of  Federal  regiilators.  In 
essence,  the  bill  places  a  cap  on  the 
amount  of  short-term  brokered  funds 
any  financial  institution  may  hold 
while  maintaining  protections  for  the 
Federal  deixMlt  Insurance  system  by 
restricting  the  activities  of  troubled 
thrifts  and  banks. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  over  the  last  12 
months.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough studies  to  come  along  was  recen- 
ly  released  by  Gates  Consulting  Ana- 
lysts of  New  York.  The  study  exam- 
ines the  failure  of  some  76  banks  and 
thrifts  and  the  role  brokered  funds 
played  in  the  downfall  of  these  institu- 
tions. Their  conclusion,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  following  American  Banker  arti- 
cle, is  that  those  blaming  the  failure 
of  depository  institutions  on  broker 
funds  all  but  ignore  the  virtues  of  the 
brokerage  function  while  failing  to  un- 
derstand the  role  other  sources  of 
funds  play  in  the  failure  of  institu- 
tions as  well  as  the  inability  of  some 
thrifts  and  banks  to  manage  credit 
risk  and/or  interest  rate  risk. 

For  the  purview  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  appears  in  today's  American 
Banker. 

(From  the  American  Banker.  Feb.  26,  1985] 

Retocusing  on  Brokexbd  Deposits 

(By  Sanford  Rose) 

As  a  famous  legislator  once  quipped: 
"E>on't  blame  you!  Don't  blame  me!  Blame 
the  man  behind  the  tree!"  Today  the  man 
behind  the  tree  is  the  deposit  broker,  the  fa- 
vorite whipping  boy  of  a  goodly  number  of 
panicky  regulators,  bemused  congressmen, 
and  credulous  Jounalists.  Many  would  cur- 
tail or  even  ban  the  brokered  deposit,  which 
is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  failure  of 
countless  financial  Institutions. 

The  palpable  falsity  of  this  proposition  is 
demonstrated  in  a  recently  released  study 
by  Cates  Consulting  Analysts  of  New  York. 
The  study  examines  the  reasons  for  failure 
at  the  80  commercial  banks  and  some  16 
savings  and  loans  that  folded  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  Sept.  30,  1984.  Particular  atten- 
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tion  is  paid  to  the  role  of  brokered  deposits 
in  these  76  failures. 

Of  the  60  commercial  banks  that  failed  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  last  year,  S7  (63%) 
had  no  brokered  depoalU  whatsoever.  Of 
the  23  that  used  brokered  funds,  nine  em- 
ployed them  so  sparingly  that  they  could 
not  have  played  any  measurable  part  in  the 
collapse  of  these  institutions.  The  median 
ratio  of  brokered  money  to  total  depoaita  at 
these  banks  amounted  to  leas  than  7%. 

Six  failed  banks  made  moderate  uae  of 
brokered  fimds— 20%  or  leas  or  total  depoa- 
lU. Only  eight  banks— 1S%  of  those  that 
went  belly-up  during  the  period— might  be 
described  aa  immoderate  gatherers  of  bro- 
kered funds,  with  usage  amounting  to  m(n« 
than  20%  of  total  depoaita.  And  only  two  of 
these  eight  banks  were  brokered-funds  hogs, 
taking  more  than  37%  of  their  total  deposits 
out  of  the  brokered-funds  market. 

There  were  17  failurea  of  savings  and 
loans  from  January  1  to  September  30  of 
last  year.  Data  are  available  on  16  of  these 
unfortunate  institutions.  Ten  of  the  BStls 
had  no  brokered  deposiU  at  all.  Of  the  six 
that  used  brokered  funds,  two  got  less  than 
2%  of  their  total  deposits  from  brokers,  one 
obtained  19%  of  Its  money  in  this  form,  and 
in  only  three  cases  was  the  ratio  of  brokered 
to  total  deposits  greater  than  20%. 

OTHKR  MOIfrr  COULD  SB  RAO 

The  most  significant  datum  in  the  Cates 
study  concerns  the  ratio  of  brokered  funds 
to  all  forms  of  purchased  money.  The  bro- 
kered deposits,  whether  retail  or  wholesale, 
bears  some  of  the  characteriatlca  of  pur- 
chased money.  Brokers  of  retail  funds  gen- 
erally aggregate  retail  deposits  and  place 
the  funds  in  institutions  in  units  of 
3100.000.  Those  who  deal  in  wholesale  funds 
perform  the  reverse  operation,  disaggregat- 
ing larger  chunks  of  money  and  also  platdng 
them  in  units  of  3100.000.  Thus  nearly  all 
forms  of  brokered  money  appear  on  balance 
sheets  in  the  category  of  large  liabilltiea— 
3100,000-and-over  deposits. 

As  the  Cates  study  points  out,  brokered 
funds  represent  only  one  category  of  large 
liabilltiea.  Jumbo  CDs,  fed  funds,  repoa.  and 
commercial  piver  constitute  the  bulk  of 
other  types  of  purchased  money. 

Observes  Ray  Oarea.  an  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Cates  group  and  the  author 
of  the  study:  "If  we  find  that  significant 
levels  of  brokered  deposits  were  present  in  a 
substantial  number  of  1984  bank  failures, 
that  does  not  necessarily  support  a  conclu- 
sion that  brokered  deposits  cause  or  were 
even  related  to  such  failures.  If  the  banks 
that  failed  made  excessive  use  of  other 
types  of  purchased  money,  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate to  tocoM  on  brokered  funds  alone 
as  a  cause  of  failure.  Attempting  to  limit  or 
eliminate  the  use  of  brokered  deposits 
would  have  little  effect  if  banks  could 
merely  shift  to  other  forms  of  purchased 
money." 

A  glance  at  the  Cates  daU  reveals  that 
this  Is  precisely  what  would  happen.  Sur- 
prisingly, failed  banks  that  used  brokered 
deposits  have  had  abundant  access  to  other 
bought  money.  The  ratio  of  brokered  depos- 
its to  bought  money  at  the  23  failed  banks 
that  tapped  the  brokered-funds  market  was 
only  37%.  In  other  words,  the  users  of  bro- 
kered money  were  able  to  obtain  63%  of 
their  purchased-money  requirements  from 
nonbroker  sources— ostensibly  from  unwary 
Investors  in  their  local  markets. 

Looked  at  from  another  vantage,  the  23 
failed  banks  with  brokered  deposits  were 
excess  users  of  txjught  money.  They  funded 
nearly  40%  of  earning  assets  with  large  11- 
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abilities.  But  only  13%  of  their  asaeU  were 
funded  with  the  brokered-deposit  compo- 
nent of  bought  money.  The  reat  of  the  caah 
came  from  directly  placed  paper.  Thus  the 
evidence  would  aeem  to  Indicate  that,  absent 
brokered  funds,  these  banks  could  have 
gone  elsewhere  to  finance  their  shaky  port- 
folios. 

The  same  point  can  be  made  about  the  six 
failed  S&I«  that  made  use  of  brokers.  The 
ratio  of  brokered  deposits  to  purchased 
funds  at  these  insUtuUons  amounted  to 
48%.  Clearly,  thrift  users  of  brokered  money 
were  able  to  obtain  more  than  half  of  their 
total  requirements  from  other  sources. 

Where  did  these  six  as  well  as  the  other  10 
failed  thrifts  get  the  purchased  money  that 
financed  an  excessive  portion  of  their  earn- 
ing SMeta?  That's  easy.  They  got  a  large 
chunk  of  It  from  their  respective  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banka.  Purchased  funds  at  the 
16  failed  thrtfU  financed  around  30%  of 
earning  assets.  The  proportion  of  earning 
assets  funded  by  FHLB  advances  at  these 
institutions  averaged  nearly  14%. 

Failed  thrifts  made  considerably  greater 
use  of  FHLB  money  than  did  healthier  aaso- 
datlona.  The  question  might  then  be  legiti- 
mately asked:  If  the  regulators  themselves 
provided  the  wherewithal  for  shaky  associa- 
tions to  greatly  expand  their  operations, 
how  is  it  possible  to  single  out  for  condem- 
nation the  deposit  broker,  who  in  some 
cases  merely  supplemented  the  effort  of  the 
governmental  authorities? 

Or  as  analyst  Ray  Oarea  puts  it  more  pl- 
quantly:  "If  one  wants  to  argue  that  a  spe- 
cific liability  category  causes  SAL  failures, 
then  the  solution  is  to  dismantle  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  System!" 

But  the  obvious  fact  is  that  specific  liabil- 
ity categories  are  not  reaponsible  for  the 
demise  of  thrifts  or  for  that  of  commercial 
banks  either.  The  16  savings  and  loan  casu- 
alties of  1084  perished  because  they  as- 
sumed even  more  interest  rate  risk  than  did 
their  peers.  As  a  restilt,  their  net  Interest 
margins  and  their  book  capital  positions  de- 
teriorated more  rapidly  than  was  the  case  at 
those  associations  which  still  ding  to  life. 

The  60  commercial  banka  that  failed  in 
1984  did  so  because  of  problems  of  asset 
quality.  In  1983.  the  median  radio  of  non- 
performing  loans  to  total  loans  at  these  60 
institutions  was  an  astounding  11.44%.  The 
ratio  of  chargeoffs  to  loans  in  1983  was  ap- 
proximately 10  times  greater  in  these  60 
banks  than  it  was  for  banks  in  general.  Even 
in  1983,  40%  of  the  1084  failures  had  loan 
losses  equal  to  or  greater  than  1.46%  of 
total  loans. 

WALKIHO  OOHPSKS 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  Banks  and 
thrifU  fail  because  of  their  inability  to 
manage  credit  risk  and/or  interest  rate  risk. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  brokered  depos- 
its is  largely  irrelevant  to  their  condition. 

Indeed,  In  moat  cases.  It  can  be  shown  that 
failed  banks  or  thrifts  were  walking  corpses 
long  before  they  acquired  significant 
amounts  of  brokered  money,  if.  in  fact,  they 
did  so.  Consider  two  examples  of  1985  fail- 
ures that  have  recently  been  reported.  Just 
this  month,  the  $20  million-deposit  Peoples 
Bank  8t  Trust  Co.  of  Wartburg.  Tenn..  and 
the  333  million-deposit  West  Valley  Bank  of 
Woodland  Hilte.  Calif.,  were  closed.  Both 
banks  were  alleged  to  have  acquired  large 
amounts  of  brokered  deposits  to  engage  in 
speculative  and  shady  deals— a  phenomenon 
dubbed  linked  financing.  The  implication  Is 
that  these  Institutions  failed  because  of  the 
relationship  between  brokered  money  and 
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questionable  or  illegal  enterprises.  But 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  Tennessee  institution  posted  losses  of 
3.64%  on  sssets  and  had  chargeoffs  equal  to 
6.30%  of  loans  in  1983.  at  a  time  when  its  re- 
liance on  brokered  money  had  not  yet  bal- 
looned. Indeed,  in  that  year  large  liabilities 
as  a  percent  of  earning  assets  was  21%,  actu- 
ally down  from  the  32%  recorded  in  1982. 

Otven  its  losses  and  an  alarming  drop  in 
iU  capital  ratio,  the  820  mlUlon  bank  was 
experiencing  termiiuU  difficulties  before  it 
made  the  decision  to  acquire  an  estimated 
38  million  to  310  million  in  brokered  funds. 
The  decision  to  seek  those  funds  was  un- 
doubtedly a  desperate  gamble  designed  to 
reverse  th«^  inevitable  greased  slide  into  ob- 
livion. 

THK  CAUSI  WAS  CLUllOHT 

The  bank's  real  difficulties  began  when  it 
overlent  outrageously  in  1980.  In  that  year, 
commercial  loans  grew  by  a  vertiginous  51%, 
and  this  was  foUowed  in  1981  by  a  further 
40%  explosion  in  the  commercial  loan  port- 
folio. 

The  West  Valley  Bank  lost  50  basis  poinU 
on  assets  in  1983  and  40  basis  points  the 
year  before.  Its  retnm  on  assets  had  been 
slipping  since  1980.  The  bank  recorded  net 
chargeoffs  equal  to  2.17%  of  loans  in  1981. 
After  falling  to  1.01%  in  1982,  chargeoffs 
climbed  back  to  1.51%  in  1983.  By  1983.  the 
Ijank's  other  real  estate  owned  as  a  percent 
of  loans  plus  OREO  had  reached  4.52%. 

Quite  obviously,  this  institution  was 
drowning  in  bad  real  estate  loans.  In  1980. 
the  growth  of  nonretail  loans  amounted  to 
an  eyepopplng  70%.  Apparently,  the  bank 
had  enormously  expanded  Its  commercial 
real  estate  portfolio  at  precisely  the  wrong 
time,  reaching  both  for  unsustalned  volume 
and  for  yield. 

Interestingly,  in  1983.  West  Valley's  reli- 
ance on  large  liabilities  was  no  greater  than 
that  of  regional  peer  banks  in  the  same  size 
group,  although  dependence  on  purchased 
money  had  been  greater  in  the  past.  But  no 
one  can  reasonably  argue  that  purchased  or 
brokered  money  undid  West  Valley.  The 
bank  was  already  in  extremis  in  1983. 

That  year,  it  appears  to  have  suffered  a 
crippling  loss  of  collected  demand  deposits, 
as  strapped  borrowers  seemingly  could  not 
maintain  the  level  of  their  compensating 
balances.  Hence,  they  engaged  in  a  continu- 
ous round  of  check  writing,  which  inflated 
cash  items  in  the  process  of  collection  and 
sharply  reduced  the  bank's  ratio  of  earning 
assets  to  total  assets. 

At  West  VaUey,  more  than  a  third  of  re- 
ported assets  did  not  earn  a  dime  in  1983. 
Any  bank  that  can't  stop  the  hemorrhaging 
of  investable  demand  balances  is  terribly  ill. 
The  fact  that  West  Valley  subsequenUy  em- 
barked on  a  madcap  Insurance  scheme 
funded  with  brokered  money  is  very  nearly 
beside  the  point. 

SLIGHTED  VIRTUES 

Those  who  blame  brokered  money  for  the 
failure  of  depository  institutions  overem- 
phasize the  dangers  and  all  but  ignore  the 
virtues  of  the  brokerage  function.  Broker- 
age improves  the  efficiency  of  markets,  and 
if  allowed  to  flourish,  may  contribute  to  the 
ability  of  banks  and  thrifts  to  provide  bor- 
rowers with  long-term  credit  accommoda- 
tions. (See  "In  Praise  of  Brokered  Depos- 
Ite,"  the  American  Banker,  March  29,  1984.) 

While  there  are  some  problems  with  unre- 
stricted brokerage,  these  can  for  the  most 
part  be  eliminated  with  minor  reforms.  It  is 
simply  idiotic,  however,  to  link  brokerage  to 
the  demise  of  depository  institutions.  The 
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Cates  study  is  a  partisan  document,  to  l>e 
sure.  It  was  written  for  Merrill  Lynch.  But 
it  is  soundly  researched,  and  its  conclusion- 
that  there  is  little,  if  any,  causal  connection 
between  brokered  funds  and  bank  or  thrift 
collapse— is  unassailable.* 


ABOR'nON  AND  OTHER  IMAGES 
OF  HORROR 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  mew  Tout 

IH  TBI  HOnSC  OP  RKPRXSDTTA'nVCS 

Tuetday,  February  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Rbcors  a 
though^provoklng  editorial  which  was 
featured  recently  on  the  OpEd  page  of 
the  Washington  Post.  Entitled  "Abor- 
tion and  Other  Images  of  Horror,"  the 
message  of  the  article  can  best  be  sum- 
marized by  one  of  its  sentences: 

If  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  claim  igno- 
rance of  the  pain  of  abortion,  as  the  people 
behind  "The  Silent  Scream"  would  claim,  it 
is  even  less  possible  to  claim  ignorance  of 
the  terrible  cost  to  human  dignity— and  in 
human  life— of  overpopulation  and  its  at- 
tendant misery  and  suffering. 

This  article  is  particularly  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  administration's 
withholding  of  $46  million  in  1985 
funding  for  the  n.N.  Fund  for  Popula- 
tion Activities  and  of  its  cutoff  of  $17 
miUion  for  International  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation. 

I  recommend  the  following  article  to 
my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  19. 1985] 

AaORTIOR  AMD  OTHD  IMAOCS  OP  HOKSOX 

(By  William  McPheiaon) 
One  day  last  week  I  went  over  to  the 
White  House  to  see  a  movie.  That's  not 
something  I  regularly  do—  or  indeed  had 
ever  done.  But  I'd  never  seen  the  movie 
t>efore,  either,  and  I  was  curious.  The  film 
was  "The  Silent  Scream,"  which  shows  by 
means  of  ultrasound  the  aborting  of  a  12- 
week  fetus.  Presidential  assistant  Faith 
Ryan  WhiUesey  described  the  28-minute 
film  as  "a  powerful  testament  for  the  pro- 
life  position,"  and  indeed  it  la.  though  per- 
haps not  so  utterly  oompeUlng  aa  its  moat 
fervent  advocatea,  would  like  to  believe.  A 
special  commemorative  edition  of  the  fllm 
was  given  to  the  president,  who  had  already 
seen  it,  and  videtapes  were  delivered  later 
that  day  to  every  member  of  Congress  and 
to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
the  president's  hope,  as  he  said  last  month, 
"that  if  every  member  of  Congress  could  see 
this  film  ....  that  Congress  would  move 
quickly  to  end  the  tra^dy  of  abortion." 

VThether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the 
president,  any  person  or  normal  sensibilities 
would  have  to  find  the  film  disturbing— 
rather  the  way  the  television  footage  of 
children  starving  in  Ethiopia  was  disturbing 
when  we  first  saw  it  last  year.  We  do  not 
want  to  hear  about  fetuses  being  "torn 
apart,  dismembered,  disarticulated,  crushed 
and  destroyed."  in  the  words— all  the  more 
shocking  for  their  cool  deUvery— of  Dr.  Ber- 
nard N.  Nathanson.  a  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Abortion  RlghU  AcUon  League  who 
changed  his  mind  and  joined  the  other  side. 
(He  narrates  the  film  and  was  at  the  White 
House  to  introduce  it  to  a  hundred  or  more 
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of  the  faithful,  including  the  Rev.  Jerry  Fal- 
well.  as  well  as  some  members  of  the  presi- 
dent's staff  and  a  few  Journalists.)  We  do 
not  want  to  see  the  gruesome  shots  of  fe- 
tuses in  trash  cans.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
Ethiopian  children  starving,  either.  We 
want,  as  they  say,  everything  to  be  nice,  and 
every  child  wanted  and  every  family  happy, 
and  wars  and  pestilence  and  famine  to 
cease. 

But  life  is  not  a  fairy  tale,  and  not  every- 
thing that  happens  is  nice.  The  famine  in 
sub-Sahara  Africa  is  not  nice.  The  extreme 
poverty  In  which  much  of  the  world  lives  is 
not  nice.  Wars  which  continue  to  sweep  one 
comer  of  the  planet  or  another  are  not  nice. 
Pestilence  and  death  are  not  nice,  nor  is 
terror.  As  It  turns  out,  life  is  not  a  television 
comedy  eiUier.  and  all  these  things  we 
ml^t  prefer  not  to  see  do  in  fact  exist  out 
there  and  now  even  assault  us  from  our  tele- 
vision screens.  The  visual  Image  has  indeed 
iMtnight  the  horror  home.  If  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  claim  ignorance  of  the  pain  of 
abortion,  as  the  people  behind  "The  Silent 
Scream"  would  claim,  it  is  even  less  possible 
to  claim  ignorance  of  the  terrible  cost  to 
human  dignity— and  in  human  life— of  over- 
population and  its  attendant  misery  and 
suffering. 

And  yet  people  try  all  the  time.  Many  of 
those  most  opposed  to  abortion,  for  in- 
stance, are  also  most  cvpoeed  to  any  other 
ctvlUzed  method  of  population  control 
(except,  it  sometimes  seems,  capital  punish- 
ment). Evm  the  White  House  has  temporar- 
ily (perhaps  permanently)  froeen  346  mil- 
Uon  Intended  for  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Population  Activities.  It  has  also  cut  off 
317  million  for  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  because  a  very  small 
proportion  of  its  funds  helps  support  abor- 
tlmi  clinics  in  countries  where  they  are 
legal.  And  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment's Family  Assistance  Planning 
funds  have  been  reduced  by  340  million  in 
the  new  fiscal  year. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  an  administia- 
tiao  so  sensitive  to  life  in  utero.  and  ao 
touched  by  the  sad  individual  case,  can  be  ao 
seemingly  unaware  of  ttie  tunrible  chedcs 
that  the  worid  wQl  impose  willy-nilly  cm  un- 
limited life  outside  the  womb.  Surely  no  one 
can  "like"  abortion;  but  Just  as  surely  no 
one  can  reaUy  like  those  tradltimial  and  ex- 
ceedingly harsh  but  effective  methods  of 
keying  the  world's  population  within  man- 
ageable limits:  the  "natural"  scourges  of 
famine.  peatOence  and  war.  The  screams  of 
those  victims  are  not  silent  And  if  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  soars  from  its  present  5 
billion  to  a  projected  12  billion  in  the  next 
century,  no  one  can  reasonably  expect  those 
terrible  afflictions  of  humankind  to  remain 
at  a  decoit  distance  from  these  happy 
shores.  The  time  for  emergency  aid  is  now. 
The  real  emergency  aid  is  the  aid  we  are 
withholding.* 


1983  FIREFIGHTER  FATALITIES— 
108 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  nimsTLVAinA 

IH  TBI  HOTISB  OF  RKPRBSERTATIVCS 

Titetday,  February  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  4.  1981.  the  [leople  of  the 
United  States  dedicated  a  monument 
at  the  National  Emergency  Center  in 
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Emmltoburg.  BID.  known  as  the  Fallen 
Firefighters  Memorial.  The  monument 
pays  tribute  to  America's  firefighters, 
who  had  been  the  bulwark  of  the  Na- 
tion's civil  defense  effort  since  the 
founding  days  of  our  country. 
Throughout  our  history,  patriotic 
Americans  have  risked  their  lives  to 
defend  their  communities  against  fire 
and  disasters.  Therefore,  it  ia  only  fit- 
ting to  remember  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  unselfishly  in  service 
to  their  fellow  man. 

On  Sunday,  October  14.  1984.  the 
third  annual  Fallen  Firefighters  Me- 
morial ceremony  was  held  at  the 
monument  site,  honoring  those  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice— the  sacri- 
fice of  their  life  in  an  effort  to  save 
other-     'uring  1983. 

Thi  .olic  participation  in  the  na- 
tional observance  was  the  greatest  at- 
tendance—over 700— since  the  dedica- 
tion in  1981.  Over  27  families  of  de- 
ceased were  present  on  this  special 
day.  The  observance,  as  is  traditional, 
started  in  the  campus  chapel.  The  me- 
morial service  was  concluded  at  the 
monument.  The  1983  ceremony  was 
particularly  notable  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
Olee  Club.  All  in  all  it  was  a  most  im- 
pressive program:  therefore,  for  pos- 
terity's sake  I  am  entering  the  pro- 
gram as  it  was  presented  on  this  spe- 
cial Sunday  in  October. 

It  is  proper  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
bring  the  names  of  these  everyday  pa- 
triots to  your  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  as  a  permanent 
record  of  their  honorable  and  selfless 
deeds. 

The  list  of  names  follows: 

1983  PiiiKnGHmi  Fatalities— 108 

Lonnie  t..  Franklin.  Houaton.  Texas  Fire 
Department 

James  D.  Overstreet,  Dowling  Fire  De- 
partment, OEark,  Alabama 

Huey  Copeland.  Wolf  Lake  Ware  Fire  De- 
partment. Wolf  Lake.  Illinois 

Herman  R.  Tidwell,  Waxahachie,  Texas 
Fire  Department 

Frederick  A.  Stef fen.  Frankford  Township 
Fire  Department,  BranchvlUe,  New  Jersey 

John  H.  Mamati,  Murphysboro,  Illinois 
Fire  Department 

Bernard  A.  Frechette,  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts Fire  Department 

Joseph  F.  Shlpton,  Hamel,  Illinois  Com- 
munity Fire  Protection  District 

William  B.  Entwistle.  New  MiUurd,  New 
Jersey  Volunteer  Fire  Department 

Walter  T.  Hale,  Springfield,  Kentucky 
Fire  Department 

Kenneth  J.  Sobbe.  New  Lenox,  Illinois 
Fire  Protection  District 

Vernon  A.  Oudat.  Peoria.  Illinois  Fire  De- 
partment 

Keith  Farr,  Avon.  New  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment 

Ernest  J.  Bergeron.  Houma,  Louisiana 
Fire  Department 

Hllbert  J.  Reiner,  Muir,  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department 

Harold  L.  Baker.  Bristow,  Oklahoma  Fire 
Department 

John  A.  Yoder.  Los  Angeles  County.  Cali- 
fornia Fire  Department 
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Robert  E.  Spangenberg.  Allentown.  Penn- 
sylvania Fire  Department 

Joseph  D.  Arnold.  8r..  Rural  Security  Fire 
Company.  Lebanon.  Pennsylvania 

James  C.  Nelson.  Sterling  Heights.  Michi- 
gan Fire  Department 

Michel  8.  Chenard.  Orange  County.  Cali- 
fornia Fire  Department 

Richard  C.  MiUer.  Menoher  HeighU  Fire 
Department.  Johnstown.  Pennsylvania 

Erich  J.  BuzUow.  n.  Smlthfield  Volunteer 
Fire  Company  1.  Huntingdon.  Pennsylvania 

Leonard  J.  Farr.  Creighton,  MisMUri  Fire 
District  No.  5 

Andrew  S.  Usyk.  Sr..  Schuyler  Fire  De- 
partment, ntlea.  New  York 

Dale  P.  Eyerdom.  Granger  Township  Fire 
Department.  Medina.  Ohio 

Eddie  F.  Jackson.  Penaacola.  Florida  Fire 
Department 

Athniel  K.  Appelberg.  Pensaoola,  Florida 
Fire  Department 

William  L.  Sr  hers.  USDA  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Daniel  Boone  National  Forest.  Winches- 
ter. Kentucky 

Warren  D.  Colby,  Springfield.  Masnchu- 
setts  Fire  Department 

John  J.  Thompson.  Helghtstown.  New 
Jersey  Engine  Company  1 

Albert  F.  McOovem.  Sr..  Bridgeport.  Con- 
necticut Fire  Department 

Thomas  Oirdley,  Crossville.  Tennessee 
Fire  Department 

William  E.  Booth.  I.  Rivervlew.  ICianuri 
Fire  Protection  District 

Oeorge  R.  Burton.  Parker  Colorado  Fire 
Department 

Robert  J.  McPherson.  Beverly.  Massachu- 
setts Fire  Department 

Harvey  C.  Wolf.  Tyrone.  Pennsylvania 
Fire  Police 

Robert  W.  Raits.  Sr..  Holland.  Ohio  Fire 
Department 

Gilbert  G.  Hund.  Fullerton.  California 
Fire  Department 

Garry  8.  Kuehner,  Yonkers.  New  York 
Fire  Department 

Robert  Wasner.  East  Orange.  New  Jersey 
Fire  Department 

Arthur  E.  Mattaon.  Jr..  Mohegan  Fire 
Company.  Uncasville.  Connecticut 

Gary  Kreski.  Livonia.  Michigan  Fire  De- 
partment 

Leonard  J.  Bloodgood,  Otisco  Fire  Depart- 
ment. Tully.  New  York 

Richard  D.  Shlvely.  Flndlay.  Ohio  Fire 
Department 

Donald  P.  Semyon.  Avoca  Pennsylvania 
Hose  Company  No.  1 

John  C.  Tyner.  Sr..  Grays  Creek  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department.  Hope  Mills.  North 
Carolina 

Robert  L.  Baltimore.  Palm  River  Volim- 
teer  Fire  Department,  Tampa.  Florida 

Herman  Peyton.  Parker.  Arisona  Fire  De- 
partment 

Ernest  A  Duquette,  Glen  Park  Fire  De- 
partment. Watertown.  New  York 

Lawrence  E.  Miller,  Cherry  Creek,  New 
York  Fire  Department 

Clifton  A  Graves,  Sunset  Whitney  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department.  Rocklln,  California 

Arleigh  M.  Chrlstensen.  East  Harford, 
Connecticut  Fire  Department 

Harold  J.  Cornell.  Saint  Marys.  West  Vir- 
ginia Fire  Department 

David  F.  Cook.  Griffith  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  Winston-Salem.  North  Caroli- 
na 

Willian  N.  Hammond.  General  Electric 
Fire  Department.  Ft.  Eklward.  New  York 

Donald  R.  Bogash.  Riverhead.  New  York 
Volunteer  Fire  Department 

James  D.  Mahaney.  Cairo,  West  Virginia 
Fire  Department 
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Lisa  Long,  Seattle,  Washington  Fire  De- 
partment 

David  B.  Manetske,  Pensacola,  Florida 
Naval  Air  Station  Fire  Department 

Barry  V.  Johnson,  Monona,  Wisconsin 
Fire  Department 

Lester  D.  Shaw,  Claflln,  Kansas  Fire  Dis- 
trict No.  1 

Jeffery  L.  Dieter.  Sr..  Ocean  Oty.  Mary- 
land Volunteer  Fire  Department 

Charles  A  Crowley.  Jr..  Hainmonton.  New 
Jersey  Fire  Department 

Lawrence  J.  Bleichner.  Tolono.  Illinois 
Fire  Department 

Gregory  A.  Stauffer.  Jefferson  Volunteer 
Fire  Company.  Codorus.  Pennsylvania 

Sidney  Brown.  Cliicago.  minois  Fire  De- 
partment 

Eric  D.  Fitagerald,  George  McMurty  Fire 
Company.  Vandergrift.  Pennsylvania 

Rkdiard  D.  Dlxson.  ChilUoothe.  Missouri 
Fire  Department 

WUllan  J.  Ford.  New  York  City  Fire  De- 
partment. Brooklyn.  New  York 

Henry  D.  Salas.  Pasadena.  California  Fire 
Department 

Keith  L.  Lemmons,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Carson  City.  Nevada 

Gene  A  Ahrendt.  USDA  Forest  Service. 
Big  Horn  National  Forest.  Sheriden.  Wyo- 
ming 

Robert  P.  Cogan.  Maplewood.  New  Jersey 
Fire  Department 

Mkdiael  P.  McCarthy.  Momlngside.  Mary- 
land Volunteer  Fire  Department 

Jackie  R.  Gober,  Dekalb  County  Fire  De- 
partment, Decatur,  Georgia 

Edwin  S.  Irwin,  Harding  County  Rural 
Fire  District  No.  3,  Nara  Visa,  New  Mexico 

Edmund  A  Chrosniak,  Buffalo.  New  Yoik, 
Fire  Department 

Peter  J.  D'Abrosea,  Cranston.  Rhode 
Island  Fire  Department 

Frederick  W.  Mayberry.  Silverdale.  Penn- 
sylvania Fire  Company 

Alan  E.  Jones,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Fire  Department 

John  L.  McDonnell.  Draintree,  Massachu- 
setts Fire  Department 

Smith  Carroll,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 
Fire  Department 

William  J.  Mahoney,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 
Naval  Shipyard  Fire  Department 

EUis  A  Williams,  Jr.,  Dade  County  Fire 
Department.  Miami,  norida 

Edward  T.  Mosko.  Dearborn.  Michigan 
Fire  Department 

Edward  J.  Donovan,  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts Fire  Department 

Arthur  L.  Caaael,  Jr.,  Newton  Falls,  New 
York  Volunteer  Fire  Department 

Calvin  L.  Steve,  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department.  Washington,  DC 

Jerry  V.  Utell,  Sacramento,  California 
Fire  Department 

Wayne  M.  Turpln.  Falrmount.  Illinois— 
Vance  Township  Fire  Department 

Michael  J.  Blanchard.  Sr.,  Southbridge, 
Massachusetts  Fire  Department 

Duane  P.  Dress.  Put-In-Bay,  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department 

Bruce  E.  Mettler,  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio  Volim- 
teer  Fire  Department 

Michael  L.  Sweeney,  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department 

Donald  C.  Lund.  Clearwater,  Florida  Fire 
Department 

Glenn  E.  McCoog.  P.O.L.  Volunteer  Fire 
Company.  Wayne.  New  Jersey 

Jerald  J.  Ilisel.  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali- 
fornia Fire  Department 

Arthur  E.  Gunile.  Los  Alamos,  New 
Mexico  Fire  Department 


Charles  L.  Drenth.  Lyle.  Minnesota  Fire 
Department 

Raymond  C.  Hickman.  New  Bloomlngton. 
Ohio  Volunteer  Fire  Department 

Mkshael  G.  Catansaro.  Buffalo,  New  York 
Fire  Department 

Mkshael  L.  Austin.  Buffalo,  New  York  Fire 
Department 

Matthew  E.  Colpoys.  Buffalo,  New  York 
Fire  Department 

James  C.  Ltckfeld.  Buffalo,  New  York  Fire 
Department 

Anthony  J.  Wasskielewicz,  Buffalo,  New 
York  Fire  Department 

Leon  Morris,  PitUburgh.  Pennsylvania 
Fire  Department 

Hubert  W.  Golden.  Blamark  Comm.  Fire 
ProtecUon  District.  DanvlUe.  Illinois* 
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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT— TOPIC 
OF  NEW  BOOK  BY  CONGRESS- 
MAN WILLIAM  CLAY 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
REPUBUC  OF  ESTONIA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  HBw  jnsrr 

nr  THE  HOUSK  OP  BCPRZSDfTATTVBS 

Tuiuday.  February  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Uke  the  other 
Baltic  republics.  Estonia  realized  its 
independence  Just  after  World  War  I. 
only  to  have  it  taken  away  a  genera- 
tion later  as  Stalin,  in  complicity  with 
Nazi  Germany,  sliced  up  Eastern 
Europe  under  the  auspices  of  the  then 
"secret"  protocols  to  the  Molotov-Rlb- 
bentrop  Pact.  In  the  years  since  the 
Soviet  seizure  of  Estonia  and  the  other 
free  ethnically  distinct  nations, 
Moscow  has  pursued  a  cold,  calculated 
policy  of  Russif  ication.  a  policy  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion. 

We  can  only  conclude  from  Soviet 
policy  in  Estonia  that  Moscow's  du- 
plicity toward  Soviet  citizens  extends 
to  matters  of  autonomy  as  well.  Only 
by  raising  its  standards  of  conduct  to 
the  level  of  other  civilized  nations  can 
the  U.S.SJI.  legitimately  claim  great 
nation  status.  Until  then  the  Soviet 
Union  will  remain  simply  a  heavily 
armed  collosus,  afraid  to  address  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  distinct  na- 
tions within  its  own  bcmlers  and 
tmable  to  earn  the  respect  of  the 
international  community. 

As  Americans,  it  is  not  our  prefer- 
ence but  our  duty  to  express  solidarity 
with  all  people  for  whom  the  light  of 
freedom  is  a  fervent  dream,  a  yearning 
of  the  spirit  amidst  a  systematically 
repressive  reality.  We  are  brothers 
with  the  Estonian  people,  brothers  by 
virtue  of  the  freedom  we  cherish  and 
the  freedom  they  so  desire.* 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OP  KEPHESEIfTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1985 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
upcoming  book  by  the  Gentleman 
from  Missouri.  [Mr.  Clat]  on  capital 
punishment  in  America.  Tentatively 
entitled.  "Kill  or  Be  KiUed,"  the  book 
includes  cleverly  presented  arguments 
a^kinst  the  death  penalty. 

After  it  is  published.  I  know  that  the 
book  will  be  the  topic  of  discussion  by 
both  advocates  and  oppon«its  of  cap- 
ital punishment.  This  thought-provok- 
ing book  promises  to  be  of  significant 
interest  to  people  around  the  globe. 

In  anticipation  of  the  completion 
and  publication  of  the  book,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  ran  an  article  in 
its  January  28,  1985  edition.  At  this 
time,  I  submit  the  aforementioned  ar- 
ticle in  the  CoHCRESsioirAL  Record.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  salut- 
ing Congressman  William  Clat  on  his 
upcoming  book. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Jan.  28. 
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Clay's  Dkath  Psmaltt  Cbusadk  Bacoioiic  a 

Book 

(By  Bill  Lambrecbt) 

("Good  evening.  I  am  John  Smith  in  our 
Cleveland  studio,  bringing  you  the  latest 
report  on  the  latest  government  homicide. 
Today  Dorothy  Faiwell.  age  16.  white.  5- 
foo^2. 123  pounds,  became  the  6iOtb  person 
executed  in  the  n.S.  this  year.") 

WASHnroTOH.— The  atwve  is  not  a  snippet 
of  a  screenplay  or  a  passage  from  some  fu- 
turistic novel.  It  comes  from  the  chapter 
called  "Why  Not  Public  Executions?"  in  an 
almost-done  book  by  a  would-be  author 
Rep.  MHlliam  L.  Clay.  D-St.  Louis. 

Clay  quietly  has  devoted  hundreds  of 
hours  during  the  past  year  putting  together 
a  book,  his  first  such  ef  fwt.  lU  subject  is 
one  of  his  favorites  during  his  18  years  in 
Congress:  the  wrongs  of  capital  puntohment 

The  book,  tentatively  caUed  "Kill  or  Be 
KiUed."  is  non-fiction,  a  treatise  of  Clay's 
strong  beUefs.  He  has  more  than  300  pages 
in  neaiiy  polished  form,  and  he  plans  to 
finish  his  Isst  revisioiis  within  two  months, 
he  said  during  an  interview  last  week.  He 
made  available  some  of  the  chapters. 

Clay's  dedteaUon  to  the  writing  might  sur- 
prise some  of  those  who  know  of  his  reputa- 
tion, right  or  wrong,  as  one  who  moves 
atx>ut  among  issues  but  leaves  details  to 
others. 

He  has  approached  his  book  purposefully, 
reading  hundreds  of  articles  In  recent 
months.  Sometimes  he  siU  over  his  electric 
typewriter  in  his  home  in  Maryland  until  3 
a.m.  or  later,  he  said. 

"I  feel  good  when  I  write,  but  I  admit  I 
have  to  keep  rewriting  to  get  it  like  I  want 
it,"  Clay  said. 

During  Congress'  light  schedule  of  late,  he 
has  been  working  almost  nonstop  on  the 
book  from  Fridio'  mornings  through 
Monday  nights,  he  said. 
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The  result  is  a  fat  sheath  of  typewritten 
pages  stuffed  into  a  black  leather  binder.  He 
scribbles  notes  and  editing  changes  in  the 
msigins.  Then  be  gets  a  new  version  typed 
and  goes  over  it  again. 

Clay  plans  to  start  looking  for  a  publisher 
soon,  he  saitL  A  friend  in  the  Ixwk  iMistness 
told  him  recently  that  he  might  find  some 
difficulty  finding  an  audience.  But  Clay  is 
undaunted. 

"If  I  have  to.  IIX  publish  it  myself."  be 


"The  aU-male.  aU-Uack  Jury  found  little 
Dorothy  Fslwdl  guilty  of  luring  the  victim, 
Willie  Bobo,  black  male.  2S0-pound  con- 
struction worker,  into  a  deserted,  wooded 
area,  robbing  him  of  his  wedt's  salary  and 
crushing  his  head  with  a  baaebaU  bat." 
.  Clay  writes  his  own  column  for  small 
newspapers  in  his  district:  most  members  of 
Congress  delegate  that  task.  Clay  says  the 
book  came  about  almost  by  accident.  Aiwut 
two  years  ago.  Clay  began  preparing  a 
speech  for  the  House  floor  against  a  bill  for 
the  death  penalty.  He  won  praise  from  col- 
leagues for  his  remarks,  he  recalled  last 
week. 

Soon  after.  Clay  had  to  give  a  speech  in 
St.  Louis.  He  chose  the  death  penalty  as  the 
topic  The  clips  and  photocopies  on  his  desk 
began  to  grow. 

It  helps,  of  course,  to  have  the  run  of  the 
world's  biggest  library,  the  library  of  Con- 
gress. To  members  of  Congress,  the  library 
delivers.  The  mounds  of  paper  on  his  desk 
grew.  Before  long,  the  materia;  had  out- 
grown the  speech. 

Reflected  and  footnoted  in  the  draft  of 
his  book  are  newspaper  and  magasine  sto- 
ries, serious  works  of  theology,  histortcal 
material  and  easayisU  like  Albert  Camus. 
For  Clay,  it's  almost  like  being  back  at  St. 
Louis  University,  where  be  got  a  degree  in 
history  and  political  sdenoe  in  19S3. 

Recently.  Clay  sought  to  interview  some 
inmates  on  death  row  in  Virginia.  They  re- 
fused. But  Clay  said  he  would  try  to  talk 
with  others. 

Throughout  the  draft  are  Clair's  beliefs, 
stated  strongly,  that  the  death  penalty  is 
barbaric  InetfecUve  as  a  crime  deterrent 
and  administered  to  the  lower  daasea. 

"There  has  never  beoi  a  ridi  person  put 
to  death  in  this  country."  Clay  remariwd 
lastweeii. 

"Now  we  go  to  Roger  Brown,  our  field  re- 
pmter.  at  the  scene  of  the  execution.  .  .  . 
'Yes  John.  I  will  attempt  to  vocalise  for  the 
40  milUoa  viewers  exactly  what  took  place 
here  at  tbe  Ohk>  State  Bastflle.  Let  the  tape 
start  to  run.  The  executkner  is  now  putting 
the  noose  over  Uttle  Dorothy's  head  .  .  .' " 

In  his  narrative  of  the  public  hanging. 
Clay  tries  to  demonstrate  the  brutality  of 
the  death  penalty.  He  mocks  Justice  and 
makes  his  characters  as  Usarre  as  possible 
to  make  his  points. 

Clay  writes  of  executions  in  19th-oentury 
India,  in  which  the  condemned  were 
strapped  to  the  hind  leg  of  an  elephant  and 
crushed  to  death.  "Some  argue  nothing  so 
gory  could  possibly  hsppen  in  the  n.8.," 
Clay  wrote.  "But  in  fact  it  did  happen  here. 
It  happened  less  than  45  years  ago  in  the 
great  state  of  Missouri." 

He  then  related  the  true  story  of  Cleo 
Wright,  a  black  man  arrested  in  Sikeston. 
Mo.,  in  the  Idlling  of  the  wife  of  an  army 
sergeant.  Wright  was  shot  three  times  by 
police  and  taken  to  a  hospital.  A  mob  broke 
into  the  hospital  and  dragged  him  away, 
hooking  his  knees  over  the  rear  bumper  of 
an  automobile.  Wright  was  dragged  through 
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town  and  then  MMtked  with  gaaoline  and  Ig- 
nited. 

Clay  goes  on  to  make  hU  case  that  all  who 
believe  in  the  death  penalty  should  be  re- 
quired to  observe  when  It  Is  carried  out. 

"The  playing  of  the  national  anthem,  the 
raising  of  the  flag,  the  beating  of  the  drums 
and,  of  course,  selective  readings  from  the 
Old  Testament  will  befit  the  spectacle.  Pop- 
corn for  the  children,  beer  for  the  adults, 
cheerleaders  and  storecards  to  ider.tlfy  the 
players  will  be  required. 

"The  president  of  the  U.S.  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  call  the  Jury  foreman,  the  gover- 
nor and  the  executioner  to  offer  his  con- 
gratulations." 

"-Now  Warden  Henry  Oeoring  VIII  Is 
giving  the  nod  to  proceed.  He  Is  cutting  the 
springs,  which  will  set  off  the  trap.  Oh,  oh. 
Little  Dorothy  Just  hit  the  bottom  and  you 
can  see  that  she  is  fighting,  pulling  on  the 
straps,  wheexlng.  whistling.  She  seems  to  be 
trying  to  get  air.'  "• 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

OP  CAUFOUnA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPMSEMTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1985 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  our  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  lued  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  their  lives,  they  weren't  Just 
telling  tales.  Rather  they  were  follow- 
ing a  long  line  of  historians  who 
Ijassed  their  precious  knowledge  from 
generation  to  generation  using  the 
most  expressive  instnmient  created: 
the  human  voice. 

This  knowledge  is  power.  Because 
when  you  know  where  you  come  from, 
you  know  who  you  are.  Our  grandpar- 
ents knew  this,  so  did  W.E.B.  Dubois, 
Sojourner  Truth,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Wood- 
son, and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  They 
also  knew  how  important  it  was  that 
this  knowledge  continue  to  be  handed 
down.  Black  History  Month  is  a  re- 
minder for  us  to  learn  from  the  past. 
For  through  black  history,  the  voices 
of  the  past  speak  to  us  personally, 
asking  us  what  have  we  done,  what  are 
we  doing,  and  what  are  we  prepared  to 
do  to  ensure  that  the  slaves,  activists 
and  martyrs  did  not  dream  and  die  in 
vain. 

On  this  level,  history  is  what  Dr. 
Carter  G.  Woodson,  the  father  of 
black  history,  called  the  clarified  expe- 
rience of  people.  Dr.  Woodson  wrote 
this  about  the  black  past: 

The  achievements  of  the  Negro  properly 
set  forth  will  crown  him  as  a  factor  in  early 
human  progress  and  a  maker  of  modem  dv- 
Uizatlon.  He  has  supplied  the  demand  for 
labor  of  a  large  area  of  our  country  ...  he 
has  given  the  nation  a  poetic  stimulus,  he 
has  developed  the  moat  popular  music  of 
the  modem  era.  and  he  has  preserved  in  ita 
purity  the  brotherhood  taught  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  In  his  native  country,  moreover, 
he  produced  In  the  ancient  world  a  dvlllsa- 
tion  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  early  Mediterranean,  he  influ- 
enced the  cultures  then  cast  in  the  crucible 
of  time,  and  he  taught  the  modem  world 
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the  use  of  the  Iron  by  which  service  and  ini- 
tiative have  remade  the  universe.  Must  we 
let  this  generation  continue  ignorant  of 
these  eloquent  facU? 

Dr.  Woodson  believed  that  such  an 
observance  of  black  history  would 
afford  all  Americans  the  opportunity 
to  learn,  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
role  of  black  Americans.  We  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  contributions  made 
by  Thomas  Jefferson.  George  Wash- 
ington, and  Abraham  Lincoln.  But 
how  many  of  us  know  that  in  1909. 
Mathew  Henson.  a  black  man.  planted 
the  American  flag  at  the  North  Pole; 
or  that  the  second  book  published  by  a 
woman  in  America  was  written  by  a 
black  woman.  Phillis  Wheatley.  in 
1773:  or  that  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams 
performed  the  first  successful  heart 
operation  in  1893:  or  that  17  years  ago. 
Thurgood  Marshall  was  appointed 
Justice  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

These  are  living  testimonies  of  the 
voices  of  the  black  past,  who  speak  to 
us  from  slavery  and  segregation, 
which  tell  us  among  other  things,  that 
nothing— neither  reactionaries,  nor 
temporary  political  and  economic  set- 
backs—can destroy  the  American 
dream,  if  we  keep  the  faith  of  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and 
put  oiur  hands  to  the  plow  and  hold 
on. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker.,  that  a  good 
nimiber  of  my  colleagues  recognize 
these  eloquent  words  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  when  he  spoke  about 
the  future  of  black  Americans: 

We've  got  some  difficult  days  ahead.  But 
it  doesn't  matter  with  me  now.  because  I've 
lieen  to  the  mountalntop.  .  .  .  And  I've  aeen 
the  promised  land.  I  may  not  get  there  with 
you.  But  I  want  you  to  know  tonight  that 
we  as  a  people  will  get  to  the  promised  land. 

As  we  pause  to  recognize  the  black 
men  and  women  who  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  America's  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  social  heritage,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  now  is  the 
time  to  honor  the  past,  as  well  as  a 
time  to  look  ahead  to  many  more  ac- 
complishments in  the  future.  Knowing 
and  imderstandlng  the  history  of 
black  Americans  is  a  must  If  we  are 
ever  to  fully  appreciate  the  total 
American  historical  experience.* 


NO  INDIVnJUAL  AND  NO  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL AGENCY  IS 
ABOVE  THE  LAW 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  lumois 

iM  THX  Houss  or  UmSSHTAnVKS 

Titesday.  February  29, 1985 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  equali- 
ty tmder  the  law  is  a  primary  concern 
for  all  of  us.  Citizens  are  required  to 
obey  Just  laws  in  the  same  ways  as 
Federal  agencies  are  bound  to  adhere 
to  the  law.  But  sometimes  the  system 
breaks  down. 
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On  July  25.  1984.  the  House  Govern- 
ment Activities  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  held  a 
hearing  on  the  refusal  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Hiunanities 
[NEH]  to  comply  with  directives  to 
submit  employment  Information,  re- 
quired by  law.  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimlty  Commission 
[EEOCl.  which  is  the  lead  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  oversee 
employment  and  affirmative  action 
Issues. 

During  that  hearing,  we  were  told  by 
EEOC  Chairman  Clarence  Thomas 
that  NEH  was  Joined  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  a  blatant  refusal  to 
submit  emplojrment  goals  and  timeta- 
bles for  their  agencies  as  mandated  by 
secUon  717  of  Utle  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  as  amended.  This  law 
forbids  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin.  Currently,  110  Federal  agencies 
are  required  to  file  an  annual  submis- 
sion of  these  goals  and  timetables:  107 
agencies  have  done  so. 

The  NEH  is  currently  headed  by 
William  Bennett  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Education. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  781.  Its  main  purpose  is 
to  promptly  provide  the  EEOC  with 
the  necessary  power  to  subpoena  in- 
formation relating  to  employment 
practices  from  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
who  seeks  to  evade  or  defy  the  law  re- 
quiring such  officer  or  employee  to 
provide  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

My  bill.  H.R.  781,  appUes  specificaUy 
to  section  717,  title  VII  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act. 

Without  such  data,  it  is  impossible 
for  EEOC  to  compare  an  agency's  per- 
formance with  prior  years  so  that  it 
can  determine  whether  there  has  been 
progress  or  regression  in  hiring  prac- 
tices. 

In  his  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. Chairman  Thomas  stated  that: 
"There  is  no  legitimate  question  with 
regard  to  the  Conomlssion's  authority 
to  seek  information  it  deems  appropri- 
ate." However,  he  noted  that  his 
agency  lacked  the  necessary  appropri- 
ate sanctions  to  require  compliance 
from  delinquent  Federal  agencies.  "I 
think  that  Congress  cotild  simply  give 
us  some  enforcement  provisions. 
There  aren't  any  now."  Chairman 
Thomas  said. 

H.R.  781  will  correct  this  tmlnten- 
tional  oversight  that  occurred  when 
Congress  approved  the  reorganization 
plan  of  1978,  which  created  EEOC. 

Should  any  Federal  employee  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  subpoena,  the 
EXOC  would  be  empowered  to  request 
a  court  order  seeking  compliance.  If 
the  recalcitrant  individual  still  chose 
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to  Ignore  the  court  order,  he  or  she 
could  be  held  in  contempt  of  court. 

Under  the  legal  authority  of  subpoe- 
na power,  sanctions  for  contempt  of 
court  can  include  fines  and  imprison- 
ment. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  exists  in  the 
United  States,  no  person  or  institution 
is  above  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  are 
not  free  to  pick  and  choose  which  we 
will  obey  and  which  we  will  ignore. 
The  goals  and  timetables  requirements 
specified  by  the  Civil  Rights  law  apply 
to  all  110  Federal  agencies. 

H.R.  781  will  provide  the  tools  to 
EEOC  to  seek  this  essential  compli- 
ance with  the  law.* 


FREE  TRADE  ZONE  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  decade,  the  United  SUtes  has  run 
trade  deficits  in  every  year  but  one. 
The  trade  deficit  for  1984  toppled  $123 
billion  and  projections  for  1985  are 
Just  as  gloomy. 

Although  our  capital  accoimts  have 
offset  to  some  extent  the  effects  of 
these  huge  deficits,  we  are  not  trading 
enough.  Year  in  and  year  out,  we  are 
not  exporting  our  goods  to  the  world 
at  the  same  rate  that  we  are  bringing 
products  into  our  coimtry. 

CONTRIBUTION  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

When  we  look  at  the  structure  of 
our  exporting  community,  we  find 
that  less  than  2,000  major  companies 
account  for  over  80  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports. If  we  are  going  to  strengthen 
our  export  performance  over  the  long- 
run  and  bring  our  exports  more  in  line 
with  our  imports,  then  we  must  look 
to  where  growth  can  occur. 

The  Grace  Commission  foimd  that 
82  percent  of  the  new  Jobs  created  in 
the  United  States  come  from  compa- 
nies employing  less  than  100  people. 
Small  and  medium-sized  business 
create  six  times  as  many  Jobs  as  large 
businesses. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to 
change  the  trade  deflcit  statistics,  we 
have  to  start  making  it  more  feasible 
for  the  smaller  cdmpany  to  enter  the 
export  market.  America's  entrepre- 
neurs are  an  incredible  resource  to  our 
economy.  They  supply  the  bulk  of  em- 
ployment in  this  country  and  they 
supply  an  endless  stream  of  new  prod- 
ucts, innovations,  and  technologies. 
Firms  with  less  than  1.000  employees 
generate  24  times  as  many  technologi- 
cal innovations  per  research  dollar  as 
do  businesses  with  over  10,000  employ- 
ees. Small  business  Is  the  backbone  of 
our  communities.  Free  enterprise  and 
entrepreneurship  are  the  staples  of  de- 
mocracy. 
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CALL  POR  A  GLOBAL  PRIB  TRADE  ZONE 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  which  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  initiate  negotiations  with  our 
trading  partners  to  obtain  a  global 
free  trade  zone  for  independently 
owned  small  business.  Until  such  time 
as  there  is  general  worldwide  free 
trade,  I  believe  it  desirable  to  look  for 
opporttmities  to  create  pockets  of  free 
trade. 

If  we  are  serious  about  expanding 
small  business  participation  in  world 
trade,  tariff  reductions  would  be  one 
way  to  offset  the  extra  complexity  and 
risk  inherent  for  small  business  ex- 
porters. A  precedent  for  tariff  prefer- 
ences has  already  been  established  by 
this  Congress  and  other  nations 
through  the  generalized  ssrstem  of 
preferences  [GSPl. 

Our  economy  as  well  as  the  world 
economy  stands  to  benefit  from  a 
global  free  trade  zone  for  small  busi- 
ness. We  can  significantly  ameliorate 
our  trade  deficit  by  attracting  more 
American  companies  into  the  interna- 
tional trading  arena.  A  free  trade  zone 
targeted  to  independently-owned  small 
business  will  help  foster  free  enter- 
prise and  entrepreneurship  aroimd  the 
world.  It  is  an  important  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objective  to  encourage  the 
healthy  growth  of  an  active  private 
sector,  particularly  in  the  developing 
world.  It  is  the  private  sector,  not 
State-owned  enterprises  that  creates  a 
constituency  for  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
growing  trade  deficit  and  frankly  I 
fear  a  clamor  for  protectionist  actions. 
I  believe  that  we  stand  more  to  gain  by 
foctising  our  efforts  on  expanding 
trade  not  limiting  trade.  We  aU  have 
much  to  gain  by  a  multilateral  reduc- 
tion in  tariffs  for  independently  owned 
small  business.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  calling  for  this 
approach.* 


DISMANTLE  THE  SBA 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OPCALIPORNU 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning,  I  spoke  out  in 
support  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  dismantle  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  following  Forbes  article  from  Feb- 
ruary 11  as  additional  food  for 
thought.  It  provides  a  good  insight 
into  who  the  SBA's  constituency 
really  is. 

Rest  in  Peace? 

(By  Gary  Slutsker) 

Not  all  government  agencies  live  forever. 

The  forthcoming  bare-bones  Reagan  budget 

will  surely  recommend  a  quick  death  for  the 

Small     Business     Administration.     David 
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stockman  figures  hell  save  tl.6  billion  by 
closing  Its  4,000-employee  agency  and  sell- 
ing ita  portfolio.  By  Washington  standards, 
$1.6  billion  is  smaU  potatoes.  And  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator James  Sanders,  a  former  insur- 
ance executive.  Is  hardly  a  heavy  hitter. 
Even  the  SBA's  supporters  are  quick  to  cite 
its  problems. 

The  irony  is  that  even  though  the  SBA 
has  lots  of  friends,  few  are  small  business- 
men. Ask  David  Weatherup,  for  example,  if 
he  would  miss  the  agency,  and  you  get  a  flat 
no.  He  built  Syracuse.  N.T.-based  Central 
Pence  of  cny.  Inc.,  which  has  annual  reve- 
nues of  $2  million,  without  going  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  help.  Sure,  he  needs  credit,  but 
Weatherup  borrows  from  the  bank,  not 
fran  Washington.  "The  SBA  is  a  last 
resort,"  he  says. 

Weatherup's  experience  isn't  atypical. 
When  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  polled  members  last  June, 
nearly  70%  had  never  even  contacted  the 
SBA.  and  80%  said  the  agency  had  a  neutral 
or  pegative  effect  on  their  bustneaaea. 

SBA  funds  are  generally  available  to  any 
busineas  with  500  or  fewer  employees  and 
that  has  been  denied  credit  by  two  banks.  In 
1984  the  agency  made  1,676  direct  loans, 
worth  $104  million,  and  issued  $2.5  billion  in 
loan  guarantees.  Congrev  calculates  that 
up  to  a  quarter  of  all  SBA  companies  de- 
fault. No  wonder  critics  call  the  agency's 
customers  "the  cream  of  the  crap." 

The  SBA.  which  was  created  in  1953  to  aid 
and  assist  small  companies,  does  more  than 
simply  lend  money.  Supporters  say  Its  most 
effective  component  may  be  the  Office  of 
Advocacy,  charged  with  lobbying  for  small 
business  within  the  government.  The  office 
also  helps  small  companies  get  government 
contracts. 

But  critics  snipe  at  many  other  SBA  ac- 
tivities. The  agency's  disaster  relief  function 
could  easily  be  administered  elsewhere. 
Also,  the  SBA  already  leU  a  few  so-called 
preferred  t>anks  hand  out  government  loan 
guarantees — fHin<nyH"g  a  function  bandied 
largely  by  the  agency's  own  lending  officers. 
Why  not  privatise  this  whole  process?  Since 
bankers  usually  are  liable  for  10%  of  the 
value  of  all  guaranteed  loans,  they  arent 
likely  to  lavish  funds  on  bad  risks. 

Small  Business  Investment  Companies- 
venture  capital  firms  the  agency  regulates 
and  makes  loans  to— could  also  easily  be  pri- 
vatized. For  example,  one  proposal  recom- 
mends creating  a  semipublic  company  to 
raise  money  and  act  as  a  bank  for  SBICs.  Its 
role  would  be  similar  to  Fannie  ICae's  par- 
ticipation in  the  mortgage  market.  Loans  to 
SBICs  amounted  to  $160  million  annually  in 
each  of  the  past  three  years  and  may  well 
rise  to  $285  million  in  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30.  That's  still  a  minuscule  amount  when 
compared  with  the  total  $3.1  billion  of  ven- 
ture capital  raised  by  private  partnerships 
in  1984. 

Many  of  the  SBA's  training  and  manage- 
ment assistance  programs,  moreover,  dupli- 
cate services  provided  by  private  groups. 
Typical  are  grants  to  universities  that  try  to 
help  small  companies.  Not  a  great  idea,  says 
John  Sloan.  NFIB's  executive  director,  who 
favors  massive  cuts  while  keeping  the 
agency  alive:  "Local  businessmen  dont  want 
to  go  to  academics  for  management  advice." 

Despite  such  criticisms,  the  SBA  still  has 
powerful  friends.  Where?  Look  first  on  Cap- 
itol HUl.  Without  an  SBA  to  oversee,  the 
Setute  SmaU  Business  Committee,  run  by 
Senators  Lowell  Weicker  (R-Conn.)  and 
Dale  Bumpers  (D-Ark.),  would  lose  power 
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and  prestige.  The  same  goes  for  the  House 
committee. 

Then  there  are  the  banks  that  use  SBA 
guarantees  to  make  loans  and  the  Wall 
Street  firms  that  trade  the  guaranteed  por- 
tion of  the  loans.  The  total  market  value  in 
SBA  guarantees  is  about  $600  million  per 
year. 

The  fundamental  issue  at  stake  is  that 
lots  of  things  have  changed  in  the  30  years 
since  the  SBA  was  created.  With  so  much 
interest  today  in  venture  capital  and  the  en- 
trepreneurial spirit,  the  need  for  cheerlead- 
Ing  from  the  SBA  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
agency  has  earned  an  unfortunate  reputa- 
tion around  many  successful  small  business- 
es for  being  a  sucker  for  a  hard-luck  story. 
Better,  says  Weatherup  of  Central  Pence,  if 
government  looked  at  the  big  picture. 
•There  should  be  more  assistance  to  the 
companies  that  are  succeeding  than  the 
ones  that  are  losers."  he  concludes. 

Not  a  bad  idea.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1985.  marked  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  Estonian  independence.  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  Congress  as  I 
have  in  previous  years  to  join  with  my 
colleagues.  Estonian  Americans,  and 
Estonians  throughout  the  world  in 
commemorating  the  anniversary  and 
in  showing  support  for  the  struggle  of 
the  brave  people  of  this  Baltic  State 
against  Soviet  domination. 

Estonia  has  a  proud,  yet  tragic  histo- 
ry in  the  20th  century.  After  World 
War  I.  Estonia  proclaimed  itself  an  in- 
dependent, democratic  nation.  Al- 
though invaded  that  same  year,  1918. 
by  Soviet  armies,  the  people  of  that 
small  country  were  able  to  wage  a  suc- 
cessful war  of  independence  and  re- 
pulse the  Soviets  in  February  1920. 
For  the  next  20  years.  Estonians  lived 
as  a  free  people. 

The  country  thrived  during  this 
period  making  great  progress  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  The  gross  national 
product  doubled.  Estonian  literature 
and  culture  flourished,  as  did  human 
rights.  Estonia  became  the  first  nation 
in  the  world  to  grant  its  minorities  au- 
tonomy through  government-subsi- 
dized ethnic  schools. 

However,  economic  progress  and 
social  tolerance  were  ended  in  the 
summer  of  1939  by  the  pact  between 
Hitler  and  Stalin  which  allowed  the 
Baltic  States  to  come  under  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  Influence.  The  Soviets  conse- 
quently annexed  Estonia.  Lithuania, 
and  Latvia,  incorporating  them  into 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  1940. 

For  the  last  two  generations,  the 
country  has  been  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation. Through  deportation,  execu- 
tion, and  emigration,  the  small  nation 
has  suffered  a  tragic  loss  of  its  people: 
In  the  1940's,  one-third  of  the  popula- 
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tion  was  lost.  Russification,  the  impo- 
sition of  Russian  language,  culture, 
and  the  influx  of  Russian  peoples,  has 
also  challenged  the  country's  endur- 
ance. But  Estonians  at  home  and 
abroad  have  struggled  bravely  and  suc- 
cessfully to  retain  their  culture  and 
traditions.  And  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  enthusiasm  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Estonian  descent  in  carrying 
on  the  culture  and  traditions  of  their 
broad  heritage. 

Today,  as  we  observe  with  admira- 
tion and  concern  the  struggle  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan,  a  more  recent 
acquisition  to  the  Soviet  shphere  of 
oppression,  our  sense  of  the  plight  of 
people  in  all  captive  nations  is  sharp- 
ened. Yet  it  is  extremely  heartening 
for  all  oppressed  peoples  to  see  that 
the  national  consciousness  of  the  Esto- 
nian people  has  not  faded,  but  is  even 
more  resolute,  especially  in  the  face  of 
ongoing  Soviet  aggression  and  imperi- 
alism. 

Therefore,  we.  in  Congress,  shall 
continue  to  call  for  individual  freedom 
and  self-determination  in  Estonia  and 
other  captive  nations  until  the  people 
of  these  brave  countries  are  once  again 
free.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  CONTINUE  AND 
AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL COMPENSATION  <P8C) 
PROGRAM 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  19S5 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  extend  and  amend  the  vitally  im- 
portant Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation [FSC]  Program.  FSC  pays 
supplemental  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  Jobless  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  any  extended  bene- 
fits [EB]  they  may  be  eligible  for.  The 
current  FSC  Program  is  set  to  expire 
on  March  31.  1985,  Just  5  short  weeks 
from  now.  In  the  other  body.  Senator 
Carl  Levin  is  introducing  identical 
legislation. 

In  the  fall  of  1983,  when  the  Con- 
gress last  extended  the  FSC  Program. 
I  believe  two  points  were  made  clear  in 
testimony  before  the  committee  and  in 
debate  on  this  floor.  First,  in  times  of 
severe  economic  distress,  a  supplemen- 
tal benefit  program  is  critical  to  assist 
the  long-term  unemployed.  Second, 
the  permanently  authorised  Extended 
Benefit  [EBl  Program,  which  was  de- 
signed to  assist  States  with  high  im- 
employment.  is  no  longer  working  as 
Congress  intended,  leaving  a  danger- 
ous vacuum  in  the  social  safety  net.  I 
strongly  believe  that  both  of  these 
points  are  as  true  today  as  they  were 
in  1983. 
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It  is  certainly  true  that  unemploy- 
ment has  declined  in  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  but  the  current  economic  ex- 
pansion has.  unfortunately,  left  many 
States  behind.  Five  States.  Alabama, 
Louisiana.  Michigan.  Mississippi,  and 
West  Virginia  are  still  suffering  from 
double-digit  imemployment  rates.  An- 
other six  have  unemployment  rates 
over  9  percent,  almost  2  full  points 
above  the  national  rate.  In  the  week  of 
January  26  of  this  year,  327.000  indi- 
viduals across  the  country  had  ex- 
hausted all  of  their  regular  State  un- 
employment compensation  and  were 
collecting  FSC  benefits.  In  my  home 
State  of  Bfichigan.  where  unemploy- 
ment has  stubbornly  refused  to  fall 
below  11  percent.  17.400  people  cur- 
rently depend  on  FSC  payments.  In 
the  first  week  of  February.  2.600  more 
individuals  exhausted  their  State  ben- 
efits and  were  forced  to  file  for  FSC. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  endless  unem- 
ployment l>enefits  are  not  the  solution 
to  long-term  Joblessness,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  in  States  with  very  high  un- 
employment rates,  the  simple  fact  is 
workers  will  need  more  time  to  find  a 
job.  Supplemental  benefits  provide 
that  extra  time. 

The  EB  Program,  the  frontline  de- 
fense for  economically  distressed 
States,  has  become  all  but  defunct. 
Only  two  States  are  currently  provid- 
ing extended  benefits,  and  of  the  six 
States  with  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment, only  one  is  paying  EB.  Through 
much  of  last  year,  not  a  single  State 
had  triggered  on  EB,  despite  persist- 
ently high  unemployment  in  many 
areas.  I  believe  the  evidence  'i  over- 
whelming that  the  EB  Program  in  its 
present  form  does  not,  and  cannot,  re- 
spond appropriately  to  periods  of 
severe  labor  market  distress. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative for  the  Congress  to  devise  a 
workable  Supplemental  Compensation 
Program  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
FSC  Program  next  month  and  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  accom- 
plish this.  Instead  of  allowing  the  only 
working  Supplemental  Benefit  Pro- 
gram to  expire,  we  should  take  the  op- 
portunity of  the  current  economic  ex- 
pansion to  rationalize  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
difficulty  in  enacting  a  comprehensive 
reform  package.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
then  the  current  FSC  Program  should 
be  amended  to  ensure  that  the  States 
with  the  highest  unemployment  levels 
are  eligible  for  the  greatest  number  of 
weeks.  This  past  month,  the  State  of 
Bfichlgan  feU  from  14  to  12  benefit 
weeks,  even  as  the  State's  total  unem- 
ployment rate  rose  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  to  11.0  percent.  For  this 
reason.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  the  FSC  Program  for  18 
months,  until  September  30, 1986. 

This  legislation  would  maintain  the 
current  benefit  structure  of  14,  12.  10, 
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and  8  weeks.  It  would,  however,  make 
two  major  changes  to  the  current  pro- 
gram. First,  the  anchor  date  for  the 
long-term  insured  unemployment  rate 
[LIUR]  would  be  moved  forward  1 
year  to  January  1.  1983.  While  the 
impact  of  this  change  is  to  lower  the 
LIUR  for  most  States.  I  believe  it  is 
justified  if  the  program  is  to  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  year  and  one- 
half. 

Second,  the  bill  would  substitute  a 
total  unemployment  rate  [TURl  trig- 
ger for  the  current  13-week  Insured 
unemployment  rate  [lUR]  trigger  for 
the  11  largest  States.  The  total  unem- 
ployment rate  is  the  familiar  measure 
of  unemployment  that  we  have  all 
come  to  know  so  well  during  the  past 
recession.  The  insured  unemployment 
rate  is  the  measure  of  imemployment 
that  is  used  to  trigger  on  the  two  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams [EB  and  FSC).  The  lUR  in- 
cludes only  those  unemployed  workers 
who  are  currently  collecting  regular 
State  benefits.  It  does  not  include  the 
long-term  imemployed  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  State  benefits,  nor  does 
it  include  those  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  unable  to  qualify  for  ben- 
efits. Thus  the  lUR  is  typically  several 
points  lower  than  the  TUR  measure. 

This  change  is  made  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  divergence  of  the  TUR  and 
the  lUR  in  recent  years  has  made  this 
second  number  a  less  reliable  measure 
of  labor  market  distress,  the  concept 
that  trigger  numbers  are  designed  to 
measure.  Second,  the  TUR  is  at 
present  statistically  reliable  for  any 
given  month  in  only  the  11  largest 
Stotes.  Therefore  the  lUR/LIUR  trig- 
ger of  current  law  is  maintained  for 
the  39  smaller  States. 

The  basis  of  this  proposal  is  that 
supplemental  benefits  should  be  avail- 
able if,  first,  a  State's  tmemplojrment 
rate  is  very  high,  or  second,  a  State 
has  been  suffering  from  high,  if  not 
acute,  imemplojrment  levels  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  and,  finally, 
third,  a  State's  eligibility  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  best  available  meas- 
ure  of  labor  market  distress.  The  lUR, 
and  where  appropriate  the  TUR,  pro- 
vides a  snapshot  picture  of  the  current 
imemployment  situation  in  a  given 
State.  The  alternative  measure,  the 
LIUR,  provides  a  longer  perspective, 
with  somewhat  lower  thresholds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  remember 
that  behind  all  the  numbers  and  sta- 
tistics, lie  real  people  with  real  needs. 
Unemployment  is  still  raging  in  far 
too  many  parts  of  this  Nation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  seeking  to 
continue  the  FSC  Program.* 
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WARRANT  OFFICER  EQUAL 
APPOINTMENT  ACT 
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PORTERVILLE  SCHOOL  WALK 


HON.  MARVIN  LEATH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  198S 

•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  correct  certain  inequities 
that  exist  between  warrant  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  and  warrant 
officers  of  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard.  The  existing  statute. 
10  U.S.C.  55,  states,  in  essence,  that 
Army  and  Air  Force  regular  chief  war- 
rant officers  will  be  appointed  by  war- 
rant by  the  service  Secretary  while 
those  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  will  be  made  by  commis- 
sion "•  •  •  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

Army  warrant  officers— the  Air 
Force  does  not  currently  utilize  war- 
rant off icers— because  of  the  nature  of 
their  appointments  experience  certain 
disadvantages  not  common  to  their 
Navy  contemporaries. 

Army  warrant  officers  may  not  ad- 
minister oaths  of  reenlistment. 

Army  warrant  officers  may  not  ad- 
minister oaths— unless  serving  as  adju- 
tants or  assistant  adjutants. 

Army  warrant  officers  may  not  be 
identified  as  commanding  officer  even 
when  in  command— warrant  officers 
command  all  Army  bands  and  vessels 
as  well  as  many  dispensaries  and 
health  clinics. 

Appointment  of  warrant  officers  by 
commission  will  assist  in  appointment, 
as  required,  of  selected  chief  warrant 
officers  in  the  grade  of  captain  within 
the  restraints  of  the  •10/20  rule."  The 
10/20  rule  states  that  to  retire  as  a 
commissioned  officer  an  individual 
must  have  served  at  least  10  years  on 
active  duty  in  a  commissioned  status. 
Because  most  warrant  officers  will 
have  over  10  years  of  total  active  Fed- 
eral service  before  they  would  be  con- 
sidered for  appointment  to  captain,  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  them  to  com- 
plete 10  years  of  commissioned  service 
before  achieving  retirement  eligibility. 
Since  the  proposed  change  would 
cause  regular  chief  warrant  officers' 
service  to  be  commissioned  service  for 
legal  purposes,  attaining  10  years  of 
commissioned  service  would  no  longer 
pose  a  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  explain  the  legislation 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort.* 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  February  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  has  served  as  a 
symbol  of  welcome  to  returning  Amer- 
icans and  to  newcomers  to  our  land  for 
nearly  100  years.  A  gift  from  the 
people  of  France,  it  is  now  undergoing 
a  much-needed  restoration  so  that  it 
can  continue  its  mission  as  a  beacon  of 
freedom  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Nearly  3.000  miles  away  from  New 
Yorit  Harbor  the  students  in  Mrs.  Dar- 
lene  Byars'  second  grade  class  at  West- 
field  School  in  Porterville.  CA.  in  my 
district  are  Joining  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  others  in  the  voluntary 
effort  to  finance  the  restoration  of 
Miss  Liberty,  estimated  to  cost  $230 
million. 

To  help  to  raise  money,  the  students 
in  Mrs.  Byars'  class  are  walking  the 
distance  between  their  school  In  Por- 
terville and  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Al- 
though they  never  stray  from  the 
campus  of  Westfield  School,  their 
walking  has  taken  them  as  far  as  the 
mileage  between  Porterville  and  New 
Mexico.  They  hope  "to  arrive"  at  the 
statue  sometime  in  May. 

Porterville  citizens,  community  orga- 
nizations, and  businesses  are  sponsor- 
ing the  students  in  amounts  of  10 
cents  to  $1  per  mile.  When  the  walk  is 
completed,  the  students  hope  they 
shall  have  raised  over  $1,000  to  aid  in 
the  restoration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  these 
young  people  and  their  teacher  for 
what  they  are  doing  to  aid  in  restoring 
a  valued  national  treasure,  and  I  hope 
that  publication  of  this  report  will  in- 
spire others  to  join  in  similar  efforts. 

It  is  a  most  pleasing  expression  of 
patriotism.* 


H.R.  1082  RESTORES  DEATH 
PENALTY  FOR  ESPIONAGE 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OP  AUZONA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVBS 

Ttiesday.  February  26,  1985 

*  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1985,  I  introduced  HH.  1082, 
the  Omnibus  Intelligence  and  Security 
Improvements  Act.  "noe  VI  of  the  bill 
restores  the  death  sentence  as  a  poten- 
tial penalty  for  espionage  and  treason. 
The  bill  would  revitalize  the  treason 
and  espionage  death  sentence  provi- 
sions which  are  already  contained  in 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  but  which 
have  not  been  imposed  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  invalidated  the  death 
penalty  for  procedural  reasons  in  1972. 
The   bill   establishes   comprehensive. 
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fair,  and  constitutional  procedures  for 
imposing  the  death  penalty  upon 
those  who  intentionally  inflict  grave 
damage  upon  the  security  of  the 
American  people  by  committing  trea- 
son or  espionage. 

I  believe  that  the  potential  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  would  deter 
individuals  from  spying  within  the 
United  States  for  hostile  foreign 
powers.  The  events  of  the  past  few 
years  have  proved  that  our  espionage 
laws  are  not  strong  enough  to  deter  es- 
pionage when  they  are  not  backed  up 
by  the  risk  of  the  death  penalty. 

A  quick  review  of  recent  publicly 
known  spy  cases  shows  that  spies 
working  for  hostile  foreign  powers 
present  a  great  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  shows  that 
those  spies  are  quite  active  despite  our 
existing  espionage  laws. 

In  1976.  CIA  officer  David  Bamett 
became  a  secret  agent  for  the  Soviet 
KGB.  Bamett  gave  the  Soviets,  among 
other  things,  the  identities  of  CIA 
covert  personnel.  Bamett  sold  himself 
and  U.S.  secrets  to  the  KOB  for 
$92,600.  The  FBI  caught  him  in  1980; 
he  was  convicted  and  is  in  prison. 

In  1978.  the  FBI  arrested  Ronald 
Humphrey,  a  U.S.  Information  Agency 
employee,  on  espionage  charges  for 
transmitting  classified  defense  infor- 
mation to  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam.  He  was  convicted. 

Thereafter.  Christopher  Boyce.  an 
employee  of  a  major  CIA  contractor, 
gave  CIA  communications  secrets  to 
the  Soviets.  He  was  caught  and  con- 
victed. Boyce  is  the  subject  of  the 
recent  movie  "The  Falcon  and  the 
Snowman."  which  depicts  his  acts  of 
disloyalty. 

In  1978.  disaffected  CIA  employee 
William  Kampiles  sold  the  top  secret 
manual  on  a  super-secret  U.S.  recon- 
naissance satellite  to  the  KGB.  He  was 
caught  and  convicted. 

A  defense  contractor  employee.  Wil- 
liam Holden  Bell,  gave  top  secret  in- 
formation about  major  U.S.  weapons 
systems  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  He  was  con- 
victed in  1981. 

In  1982.  Richard  Craig  Smith,  when 
he  was  an  Army  counterintelligence 
officer,  allegedly  was  actually  a  double 
agent  working  for  the  KGB,  providing 
information  to  the  Soviets  on  U.S. 
secret  agents.  That  case  is  currently 
under  prosecution. 

In  1983,  the  FBI  captured  James 
Durward  Harper,  who  admitted  selling 
to  the  Polish  intelligence  service  clas- 
sified information  concerning  U.S. 
ICBM's  and  ballistic  missile  defense 
technology. 

In  1984,  the  FBI  arrested  one  of  its 
own— FBI  agent  Richard  Miller— who 
allegedly  sold  to  Soviet  agents  the 
FBI's  classified  counterintelligence 
manual.  That  case  is  currently  under 
prosecution. 

Also  in  1984,  the  FBI  arrested  Karl 
Koecher.  who  while  a  CIA  employee. 
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allegedly  passed  classified  Information 
to  the  Czechoslovaklan  intelligence 
service.  That  case  is  currently  under 
prosecution. 

Again  in  1984.  the  FBI  arrested 
Thomas  Cavanagh,  an  employee  of  a 
major  defense  contractor,  for  allegedly 
attempting  to  sell  America's  secret 
stealth  technology  to  FBI  agents  he 
thought  were  KGB  agents. 

I  do  not  cite  these  particular  cases  to 
say  that  any  of  these  people,  if  or  as 
convicted,  deserves  the  death  penalty. 
That  is  for  Judges  and  Juries  to  decide 
based  on  particular  evidence  and  par- 
ticular circimutances  in  particular 
cases. 

I  would  note  that  I  have  only  men- 
tioned recent  espionage  prosecutions 
involving  disloyal,  or  allegedly  disloy- 
al. Americans  who  had  access  to  sensi- 
tive U.S.  secrets:  this  Is  by  no  means  a 
complete  list  of  recent  U.S.  espionage 
cases.  I  have  cited  the  examples  of  dis- 
loyal, or  allegedly  disloyal,  Americans 
because  they  show  that  we  have  an  ex- 
tremely serious  espionage  problem. 
The  security  of  this  Nation  is  at  risk. 

The  litany  of  espionage  disasters  of 
the  past  6  years  ought  to  be  enough  to 
make  anybody  understand  that  we 
have  a  serious  and  growing  security 
problem  in  the  United  States  and  that 
our  espionage  laws  are  not  working  as 
they  should.  The  existing  espionage 
statutes  and  penalties  do  not  suffice  to 
deter  the  espionage  which  threatens 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

'ntle  VI  of  H.R.  1082,  by  esUbllshing 
constitutional  procedures  allowing  im- 
position of  the  espionage  and  treason 
death  penalty  which  Is  already  on  the 
books,  will  improve  the  deterrent 
effect  of  our  espionage  laws.  Disloyal 
individuals  who  damage  the  security 
of  the  American  people  for  their  own 
personal  gain  by  selling  America's  vital 
defense  secrets  to  hostile  foreign 
powers  may  think  twice  if  they  know 
it  could  cost  them  their  lives.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ERNIE  AND  JEAN 
HAHN 


HON.ALFRED  A.(AL)McCANDLESS 

OP  CALIPOBltlA 
IN  THI  HOUSS  OP  RKPltCSDrTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  26,  19SS 

•  Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  and  my  colleagues  were  to  travel 
to  the  Coachella  Valley  today,  you 
would  find  the  Involvement  of  Ernie 
and  Jean  Hahn  in  many  charitable  or- 
ganizations and  nonprofit  Institutions. 
In  fact,  for  35  years,  the  Hahns.  work- 
ing together  and  separately,  have 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people  through  their  good  works.  Fit- 
tingly, the  recipients  of  the  1984  Coa- 
chella Valley  Humanitarian  Award 
will  be  Ernie  and  Jean.  On  Monday, 
March  18,  1985.  many  of  their  friends 
and  admirers  will  gather  in  Rancho 
Mirage  to  honor  them. 


The  Hahns  are  particularly  well 
known  for  their  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Eisenhower  Medical  Center,  where 
Emle  is  a  founding  trustee  and  contin- 
ues to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Jean  is  also  a  member 
and  past  vice  president  of  the  auxilia- 
ry. They  are  major  benefactors  of  the 
Eisenhower  Medical  Center,  and  twice 
have  been  cochalrpersons  of  the  fund- 
raising  Bob  Hope  Classic  Ball. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  Ernie  and  Jean 
have  time  to  eat  or  sleep.  They  are 
also  well  known  for  their  support  of 
the  Palm  Springs  Desert  Museum, 
where  Jean  serves  as  a  trustee,  and 
where  they  have  again  been  major 
benefactors.  Emle  is  chairman  of  the 
museum's  foundation  campaign,  and 
Jean  is  cochairman  of  Its  endowment 
campaign. 

Is  that  the  extent  of  their  active  in- 
volvement in  the  commimlty?  No. 
indeed.  They  have  been  major  sup- 
porters of  the  Bob  Hope  Cultural 
Center,  where  Jean  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  theater  management 
board.  They  have  also  been  involved  in 
helping  the  FamUy  YMCA  of  the 
Desert,  the  Foundation  for  the  Re- 
tarded, the  Palm  Desert  Senior  Citi- 
zens Center,  the  Indlo  Public  Library, 
the  California  Nature  Conservancy, 
the  Bighom  Research  Institute,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisl  Catholic  Church. 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Temple  Sinai  Community  Center. 
Does  the  list  end  here?  No.  Add  the 
Desert  Symphony,  the  Braille  Insti- 
tute, the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  the  Palm  Springs  Humane  Socie- 
ty, among  many  others. 

In  1946.  Emle  founded  the  Hahn-St. 
John  General  Contracting  Co.  in  Haw- 
thome,  CA.  which  in  1956  became 
Ernest  W.  Hahn.  Inc.,  now  known  as 
Nuhahn,  Inc.  His  companies  have  built 
more  than  40  regional  shopping  cen- 
ters across  the  Nation.  He  and  Jean 
have  shared  their  success  time  and 
time  again,  and  they  have  been  tireless 
in  their  humanitarian  efforts.  I  am 
sure  you  and  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
saluting  two  great  Americans:  Ernie 
and  Jean  Hahn.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OP  PLORIDA 
III  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPMSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  official  business  I  was  not 
present  for  rollcall  No.  12.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "no".« 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  PETER  SCARPELLI.  SR. 
OF  NUTLEY.  NJ— ESTEEMED 
BUSINESSMAN.  COMMUNrTY 

LEADER    AND    GREAT    AMERI- 
CAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

ormw  jnucY 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  7.  a  prominent  group  of 
concerned  citizens  from  labor,  busi- 
ness, civic,  and  community  organiza- 
tions will  gather  together  in  testimony 
to  an  esteemed  businessman,  commu- 
nity leader  and  good  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Peter  ScarpeUl,  Sr..  whose  life- 
time of  service  to  the  people  of  the 
township  of  Nutley  and  its  surround- 
ing communities  has  truly  enriched 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  will  want  to  Join  with 
me  in  extending  our  warmest  greetings 
and  feUciUtions  to  Peter  Scarpelli  and 
share  great  pride  in  the  success  of  his 
long  dyiuunic  and  active  leadership  in 
public  affairs  with  his  good  wife  Celia: 
their  sons  Peter.  Ralph,  and  Vito;  and 
eight  grandchildren  as  they  celebrate 
this  milestone  of  achievement  in  their 
family  endeavors. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said  of 
Peter  Scarpelli  and  his  lifetime  of 
achievements  in  service  to  people.  He 
has  been  a  resident  of  Nutley  for  49 
years  and  an  esteemed  businessman  in 
the  community  for  over  four  decades. 
He  is  president  of  the  Scarpelli  Land- 
scaping and  Industrial  Maintenance 
Co.  and  has  served  as  superintendent 
of  parks  and  public  property  of  the 
township  of  Nutley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship and  sincerity  of  purpose  that 
Peter  Scarpelli  has  imparted  to  our 
people  in  the  political,  civic,  and  busi- 
ness world  are  mirrored  in  his  many 
accomplishments  and  the  warmth  of 
his  friendship  that  have  won  him  the 
confidence  and  support  of  all  of  us 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him. 

He  was  a  major  bulwark  of  strength 
in  the  Democratic  Party  from  his 
early  days  in  its  organizational  struc- 
ture and  throughout  his  leadership  en- 
deavors as  a  ward  leader  in  Essex 
County  and  president  of  the  Nutley 
Democratic  Club. 

Peter  Scarpelli  has  brought  great 
honor  and  prestige  to  the  township  of 
Nutley  with  his  lifetime  of  good  works 
and  we  are  particularly  proud  of  his 
compassion,  dedication,  and  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  our  young  people. 
He  has  strongly  supported  sports  pro- 
grams for  our  youth  in  Nutley  donat- 
ing his  p>ersonaI  services  as  well  as 
those  of  his  company  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  UtUe  League  Program  and 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  its  athlet- 
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ic  fields.  He  is  a  founder  of.  and  active 
In  the  Peter  Scarpelli  Civic  Associa- 
tion, the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Italian  American  Club,  the  Elks,  the 
Irish-American  Club  and  a  member  of 
the  Holy  Family  Church  in  Nutley. 

Mr.  SpcAker.  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  upon  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  in  America  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  Peter 
Scarpelll's  standards  of  excellence  in 
working  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  people  of  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  As  we  gather  to- 
gether on  March  7  in  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  dedicated  to  service-to- 
people.  we  do  indeed  salute  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  outstanding  communi- 
ty leader  and  great  American,  the 
Honorable  Peter  Scarpelli.  Sr.  of 
Nutley.  NJ.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  TAYLOR  M.  QUINN 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OPintWTOKK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1985 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Taylor  M.  Qulnn,  a  man  noted  for  his 
tough  compliance  stance  on  matters 
affecting  the  quality  and  safety  of  the 
Nation's  food  and  cosmetic  supply,  re- 
tired from  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration [FDA]  this  February,  after 
34  years  of  dedicated  Government 
service. 

Mr.  Qulnn's  retirement  is  considered 
at  FDA  as  "the  pacstng  of  an  era."  He 
has  always  been  highly  respected  for 
his  knowledge  of  and  expertise  in  FDA 
compliance  actions  relating  to  this 
country's  food  and  cosmetic  laws  and 
regulations.  His  ready  willingness  to 
share  his  vast  experience  has  already 
been  misMd.  An  important  piece  of 
FDA  history  has  vanished  with  the  de- 
parture of  this  remarkable  public  serv- 
ant. 

Mr.  Qulnn  was  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Compliance  in  FDA's  Center 
for  Food  Safety  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion—formerly called  the  Bureau  of 
Foods— a  position  he  held  for  7  years. 
In  that  position  he  was  responsible  for 
providing  adentlfic  technical,  regula- 
tory and  managerial  leadership  for  the 
effective  operation  of  the  food  and 
cosmetic  compliance  activities  of  the 
FDA.  Including  all  field  and  headquar- 
ters compliance  programs  relating  to 
the  safety,  wholesomeness  and  nutri- 
tional quality  of  foods.  Mr.  Qulnn  was 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  since  its  Inception  5  years  ago. 

BAr.  Qulnn  began  his  career  with  the 
FDA  as  a  seafood  in^Mctor  in  the  New 
Orleans  district:  later  this  position 
there  was  converted  to  food  and  drug 
inspector.  He  served  there  for  8  years. 
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He  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore 
district  as  the  resident  inspector  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  he 
served  for  2  years.  When  the  E>allas 
district  office  was  opened,  he  was  se- 
lected as  a  food  and  drug  officer  han- 
dling compliance  matters  for  the  new 
district. 

In  1964.  he  was  transferred  to  the 
FDA  Washington  headquarters  office 
where  after  7  years  he  organized  and 
became  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Regulatory  Guidance  in  the  Bureau  of 
Ftoods.  In  1978.  he  became  the  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Compliance  which  was 
recently  changed  to  the  Office  of 
Compliance. 

In  1968.  Mr.  Qulnn  received  the  FDA 
Award  of  Merit  for  developing  guide- 
lines for  use  by  the  field  districts  in 
tiQdng  direct  legal  action  without 
headquarter's  review  and  i4>provaL  In 
1973.  he  was  again  awarded  the  FDA 
Award  of  Merit  for  outstanding  per- 
formance in  resolving  complex  prob- 
lems, and  developing  and  vplying  new 
approaches  in  the  areas  of  food  safety 
and  labeling.  In  the  same  year,  he  re- 
ceived a  group  FDA  Award  of  Merit 
for  response  to  a  national  emergency 
involving  hazardous  shellfish  contami- 
nation. In  1974.  he  was  given  another 
group  FDA  Award  of  Merit  for  his  role 
in  the  evaluation  of  potmtial  health 
hazards  Involving  canned  foods. 

In  1976,  Mr.  Qulnn  received  the  De- 
partmental Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  to  improve  food  la- 
beling and  to  protect  consumers  from 
hazardous  foods. 

Under  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 
Mr.  Qulnn  has  received  two  additional 
awards,  one  in  1980  and  again  in 
1983.« 


EXPLANATION  FOR  MISSED 
VOTE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 


'ATIVSS 


OPnWTOIK 
nf  THE  HOTTSE  OP 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1985 

9  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  yestoday  during 
the  vote  on  approving  the  JoumaL 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"« 


PLANNING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OPIUWIS* 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBESXRTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1985 

m  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
with  interest  that  in  anotha*  2  years  it 
wHl  be  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  laws  that  established 
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our  Social  Security  System  which  com- 
menced in  1939. 

In  the  last  several  years,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  had  to  grapple  with  ways  to 
ensure  the  continued  viability  of  the 
system.  While  there  are  many  causes 
for  the  problems,  they  may,  at  least  in 
part,  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  program's 
original  purpose.  In  1937.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  designed  the  Social 
Security  System  to  provide  a  founda- 
tion for  the  individual's  financial  secu- 
rity. Once  this  secure  base  was  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  up  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  able  Americans  to  build  their 
own  house  of  financial  independence. 

Over  the  years,  the  basic  Social  Se- 
curity Program  has  been  changed  by 
increasing  the  numbers  of  Individuals 
eligible  for  benefit  and  raising  taxes. 
In  the  face  of  these  changes,  my  con- 
stituents fear  that  the  program  might 
not  be  there  when  they  reach  old  age, 
despite  their  contributions  over  the 
years. 

There  are.  however,  others  in  this 
country  who  have  thought  long  and 
hard  about  this  dilemma.  In  this 
regard,  I  want  to  commend  the  efforts 
by  individual  citizens,  such  as  Arthur 
Lynch  Williams,  Jr..  for  helping  all  of 
us  address  these  concerns  in  terms  of 
basic  financial  planning.  Mr.  Williams 
is  the  author  of  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward book  entitled  "Common  Sense." 
Mr.  Williams'  views  on  financial  secu- 
rity provide  guidance  to  the  average 
American.  He  presents  some  simple 
guidelines  on  how  each  person  can 
build  his  or  her  whole  house  of  finan- 
cial security  using  basic  tools  of  finan- 
cial planning.  He  encourages  people  to 
plan  for  their  security  as  opposed  to 
placing  total  reliance  on  Uncle  Sam. 
This  is  a  key  principle  in  Mr.  Williams 
writings  and  one  which  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  all  able  Americans. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  indi- 
viduals can  plan,  save,  and  invest  for 
the  future.  Mr.  Williams  points  out 
some  simple  approaches  to  this  prob- 
lem that  are  available  to  individuals  at 
almost  any  income  level.  He  discusses, 
among  other  things,  individual  retire- 
ment accounts,  maximum  life  insur- 
ance at  minimum  premiums,  mutual 
funds,  money  market  funds,  and  tax 
deferred  annuities. 

The  basic  premise  of  Mr.  Williams' 
book  is  that  wage  earners  and  business 
people  alike  should  "pay  themselves 
first"  to  guarantee  their  retirement. 
He  points  out  simple  concepts  often 
lost  in  the  growing  complexity  of 
today's  investment  opportunities  such 
as  the  "magic  of  compound  interest." 

In  short.  I  am  glad  to  see  enterpris- 
ing people  like  Mr.  Williams  foster 
commonsense  attitude  and  offer  us 
the  benefit  of  his  thinking  and  experi- 
ence to  help  all  of  us  look  to  ourselves 
and  not  the  Government  for  our 
future  security.* 
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BUDGET  CUTS  IN  EDUCA'nON 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  unmxifTAnvcs 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1885 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I. 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  are  consid- 
ering the  issue  of  funding  for  educa- 
tion. Today,  the  full  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  commenced  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  cuts  in  education. 
The  President's  budget  Includes  a 
number  of  policy  changes  which  are 
not  necessarily  obvious.  For  example, 
on  the  issue  of  funding  for  library 
services  and  construction,  the  Presi- 
dent has  again  zeroed  out  all  funds. 
His  press  releases  which  summarize 
the  cuts  portray  this  as  a  $32  million 
cut.  but  it  is  really  a  $125  million  cut. 
This  is  clear  in  the  detailed  appendix 
to  the  budget  even  if  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  more  commonly  scanned 
press  releases  and  summaries. 

Libraries  will  also  suffer  further 
budget  cuts  if  the  President  has  his 
way.  The  decrease  in  the  postal  reve- 
nue foregone  means,  quite  simply, 
that  many  libraries  will  find  them- 
selves paying  increased  fees  for  fourth 
class  mailing.  This  double  blow  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  those  of  us 
who  care  about  libraries  and  their 
vital  role  in  the  original  and  continu- 
ing education  of  our  people. 

The  budget  also  cuts  expenditures  in 
the  special  education  services  from 
$1,321,270  in  fiscal  year  1985  to 
$1,306,100  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Now 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  too  much  of  a 
cut.  but  when  you  put  it  together  with 
the  elimination  of  free  mailing  for  the 
blind  and  the  physically  handicapped, 
it  meaxu  a  great  deal  less  assistance 
for  those  who  are  clearly  in  need. 

The  President  has  also  proposed 
severe  cuts  in  (KNitsecondary  educa- 
tion. In  Federal  fiscal  year  1984,  New 
York  State  guaranteed  393,528  student 
loans  for  a  total  of  $936  mlUion.  This 
represented  12.5  percent  of  all  dollars 
provided  nationally  through  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program. 

Based  on  1983-414  borrowing,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  limit  OSL 
eligibility  to  students  in  families  with 
incomes  of  $32,500  or  less  would  elimi- 
nate 95.880  loans— 24  percent— and 
would  reduce  the  total  borrowed  by 
$221.81  million— 24  percent.  Under- 
graduate borrowing  would  be  cut  by  24 
percent  and  graduate  borrowing  by  22 
percent. 

An  additional  27,000  graduate  stu- 
dents with  incomes  below  $32,500  wlU 
have  their  guaranteed  student  loans 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  proposal  for 
a  $4,000  cap  on  total  Federal  aid  from 
all  programs.  Most  graduate  student 
borrowers  now  take  loans  of  more 
than  $4,000  per  year.  The  estimated 
loss  from  this  proposal  will  be  $34.0 
million.  The  combined  proposals  will 
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eliminate  or  reduce  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  for  75  percent  of  graduate 
student  borrowers. 

Secretary  Bennett  has  repeatedly 
spoken  up  for  the  President's  budget. 
He  says  that  no  student  will  be  de- 
prived of  an  education  because  parents 
can  borrow  an  additional  $4,000  per 
year  in  PLUS  loans.  The  Secretary 
does  not  explain  how  poor  parents  will 
conunence  payment  and  meet  the 
PLUS  Installments.  This  deficit  gener- 
ating administration  apparently  feels 
that  one  way  to  reduce  Federal  defi- 
cits Is  to  shift  them  unto  those  who 
seek  an  education. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  important  that 
we  all  consider  Just  what  the  adminis- 
tration proposes.  Cuts  are  spread 
across  every  human  service  program 
while  programs  related  to  defense  or 
the  destruction  of  others  are  lavishly 
funded.  This  bespeaks  a  rather  dim 
view  of  the  future  that  I  cannot  share. 
The  real  and  practical  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  future  America  Is  best  se- 
cured by  a  greater  and  more  generous 
national  committment  to  education.* 


A    CONGRESSIONAL   SALUTE   TO 
THE  MEXICAN-AMERICAN 

DEMOCRATIC  CLUB   ON  THEIR 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAuroamA 

nt  THE  Hovsc  or  wautaMKTkTvm 

Tuesday,  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Mexican-American  Democratic  Club. 
This  year's  Installation  banquet  was 
held  in  Harbor  City  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  a 
great  time  was  had  by  all. 

The  club  was  founded  in  1958  and 
chartered  2  years  later  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Manuel  Betancourt,  Henry 
Flores,  and  Victor  Valdez.  It  was  estab- 
lished to  help  Hispanics  become  more 
actively  involved  in  the  community 
and,  of  course,  the  machinery  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Today,  the  club  is 
open  to  anyone  who  has  the  vision  to 
make  America  a  better  place  to  live. 

Those  who  Join  know  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  hope  for 
simple  Justice  of  equality,  fairness  and 
compassion  toward  all  our  people. 
They  stand  for  basic  civil  and  human 
rights  and  the  hope  for  all  Americans 
to  earn  a  decent  living  and  a  chance  to 
get  ahead.  They  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  wealthy  and  powerful  live  up 
to  their  responsibilities  to  a  society 
that  is  fair,  prosperous  and  strong.  I 
suppose  the  ideals  of  those  who  Join 
and  support  the  Mexican-American 
Democratic  Club  can  best  be  summed 
up  by  a  1940  quote  from  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt: 
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I  am  fighting,  as  I  have  always  fought,  for 
the  rights  of  the  little  man  as  well  as  the  big 
man.  for  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  for 
those  who  are  helpless  as  well  as  for  those 
who  can  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  see  many  His- 
panics at  the  top  policjrmaking  posi- 
tions within  the  Democratic  Party. 
This  did  not  happen  overnight.  It  took 
a  great  deal  of  work  from  literally  mil- 
lions of  Hispanics  who  have  the  fore- 
sight and  intestinal  fortitude  to  get  a 
Job  done.  It  is  these  types  of  individ- 
uals who  comprise  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Democratic  Club. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating and  commending  the  club  on 
this,  their  silver  anniversary.  We 
would  like  to  especially  salute  Connie 
Guzman  who  is  returning  as  their 
president.  We  know  that  there  is 
much  good  yet  to  be  accomplished  in 
our  land  and  the  Mexican-American 
Democratic  Club  will  continue  to  lead 
the  way  to  bring  about  social  and  eco- 
nomic equality  for  all  Americans.* 


THOMAS  M.  BOLES.  POTENTATE, 
AL  MALAIKAH  TEMPLE 

HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CAuroRinA 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1985 
*  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  12,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Boles  will 
be  honored  in  Burbank.  CA.  as  the 
new  potenUte  of  the  Al  Malaikah 
Temple  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  Thomas  Boles  we  honor  a  person 
truly  deserving  of  special  recognition, 
he  Is  a  man  deeply  committed  to  his 
family,  his  community,  his  coimtry, 
and  his  God.  a  man  devoted  to  the 
causes  of  education  and  music,  a  man 
who  has  given  more  than  anyone  can 
know  to  the  fraternal  and  charitable 
activities  of  the  Al  Malaikah  Temple. 

In  addition  to  his  imwavering  com- 
mitment to  the  Shriners  Hospital  for 
crippled  children  in  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Masonic  lodges  of  California,  Tom 
has  foimd  time  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  governors  of  Chapman  College,  to 
act  as  president  of  the  Rio  Hondo 
Symphony  Association  and  to  be  in- 
volved with  the  Los  Angeles  Philan- 
thropic Foundation,  and  the  Friends 
of  Huntington  Ubrary.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  First  Friends  Church 
of  Whittier.  He  is  the  president  of 
Equipment  Consultants,  Inc.  and  Sim- 
Union,  Inc. 

Bom  in  Ohio,  but  not  a  native  Cali- 
fomian,  his  record  of  service  speaks  of 
unselfishness,  of  great  energy,  and  of 
superior  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appreciative  of 
what  Tom  Boles  represents,  of  the 
good  things  he  promotes,  and  the 
ethics  by  which  he  lives.  I  am  pleased 
to  play  a  small  role  in  this  worthy  trib- 
ute.* 
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CENTENNIAL  OP  THE  SAILORS' 
UNION  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  APL-CIO 

HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OPCAUVOBinA 
IH  THE  HOt7SE  OP  RSPRBSEIfTATIYES 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1985 
*  Mrs.   BURTON  of  California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  6, 1985,  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  APL-CIO,  cele- 
brates the   100th  anniversary  of  its 
foundation.  I  would  like  to  share  some 
of  the  history  of  that  great  organiza- 
tion with  my  colleagues. 

The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific. 
APL-CIO.  a  leading  force  in  the  re- 
gional and  national  labor  movement, 
as  well  as  in  the  worldwide  maritime 
union  movement,  counts  its  history 
from  March  6.  1885,  on  which  date  a 
group  of  some  400  seamen,  meeting  on 
a  liuiber  pile  at  the  Folsom  Street 
wharf  in  San  Francisco,  vowed  to 
"resist  oppression  in  any  and  every 
form,"  and  set  up  the  Coast  Seamen's 
Union. 

In  1891,  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union, 
which  largely  represented  sailing  ship 
crews,  and  the  Steamship  Sailors' 
Union,  merged  to  establish  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific. 

The  history  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Pacific,  AFL-CIO.  includes  the 
names  of  many  noble  and  courageous 
fighters  for  the  cause  of  labor,  of 
progress,  and  of  good  citizenship. 

Most  famous  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Union  was  Andrew  Furuseth 
[1854-1938],  known  as  "the  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  the  seas. "  Through  a  long 
and  tenacious  legislative  effort  culmi- 
nating in  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
signature  of  the  U.S.  Seaman's  Act  in 
1915,  Furuseth  and  his  union  com- 
rades secured  full  civil  rights  for  a 
class  of  workers  who  had  traditionally 
been  considered  virtual  bondsmen  to 
the  masters  of  vessels. 

As  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, seamen  could  be  imprisoned  for 
the  supposed  crime  of  quitting  a  ship, 
then  considered  desertion.  In  addition, 
the  seamen  were  preyed  upon  by  cor- 
rupt hiring  agents,  known  as  crimps, 
who  carried  on.  unrestrained,  the  abu- 
sive practice  of  shanghaiing,  in  which 
seamen  were  kidnaped  and  forced  to 
work  on  vessels.  The  seamen  were  also 
subject  to  fraudulent  wage  attachment 
through  a  so-called  advance  system. 

Further,  food  and  conditions  for  the 
sailor  were  often  far  below  standard, 
and  many  seamen  were  physically  vic- 
timized by  cruel,  sadistic  officers, 
known  as  buckoes. 

Passage  of  the  1915  Seaman's  Act, 
with  the  help  of  friendly  legislators  in- 
clu(Ung  Wisconsin  Senator  Robert  M. 
LaFollette,  laid  the  basis  for  the  final 
abolition  of  these  fearful  practices.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  beloved  Fur- 
useth, when  he  died,  lay  in  state  in  the 
Labor  Department  building  here  in 
Washington. 
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In  the  early  years  of  the  Sailor's 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  AFL-CIO.  other 
men  of  courage  and  principle  played  a 
role,  along  with  Fiu^iseth.  They  in- 
cluded Bumette  Gregor  Haskell,  a 
California  labor  lawyer.  Walter  Mac- 
Arthur,  a  seaman  who  became  editor 
of  the  union's  great  crusading  organ, 
the  Coast  Seamen's  Journal;  and  Paul 
Scharrenberg.  a  later  Journal  editor. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Furuseth 
generation,  a  new  group  of  leaders 
emerged  to  guide  the  union  through 
the  turbulent  1930's  and  their  after- 
math. Chief  among  them  was  one 
Harry  Lundeberg  [1901-1957].  Both 
Furuseth  and  Lundeberg  were  bom  in 
Norway,  and  brought  the  Viking  spirit 
with  them  to  American  shores. 

During  the  Lundeberg  years,  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  AFL- 
CIO,  achieved  improvements  in  wages 
and  conditions  to  which  the  organiza- 
tion's members  could  look  with  great 
pride.  The  union's  seamen  were  the 
first  American  sailors  to  obtain  pen- 
sions, vacations,  and  many  other  bene- 
fits. Lundeberg  was  a  strong  believer 
in  the  American  system  of  free,  collec- 
tive bargaining  and.  imder  his  leader- 
ship, the  imion  became  known  for  its 
fair  honest,  but  militant  dealings  with 
employers. 

Since  1957,  the  union  has  had  two 
leaders:  Morris  Weisberger  and  the  in- 
ctmabent  president/secretary-treasur- 
er, Paul  Dempster.  As  before,  the 
union  has  contained  out  in  front  in 
the  service  of  labor  and  the  broader 
commimity  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  AFL- 
CIO,  have  every  right  to  celebrate 
their  centennial  with  enthusiasm  and 
vigor;  their  contributions  to  this  great 
Nation  have  been  truly  enormous.  The 
merchant  seamen  who  built  the  union 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  service  to 
the  Nation's  maritime  commerce  in 
peacetime,  and  for  their  fulfillment  of 
their  patriotic  duties  in  wartime.  They 
deserve  the  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions of  all  Americans.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  WAYNE 

ELWELL  AS  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR OP  THE  PRINTING  INDUS- 
TRIES OP  NEW  ENGLAND 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACITDSErrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1985 

*  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wayne 
EHwell  is  retiring  as  executive  director 
of  the  Printing  Industries  of  New  Eng- 
land, headquartered  in  Newton,  Mass. 
Wayne  has  been  executive  director  of 
the  Printing  Industries  of  New  Eng- 
land since  1972,  and  has  a  total  of  28 
years  of  service  in  graphic  arts  indus- 
try associations. 
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since  Wayne  Joined  the  Printing  In- 
dustries of  New  England  [PINE],  it 
has  grown  from  160  members  to  over 
370  members.  PINE  has  a  budget  ap- 
proaching $1  million  per  year.  Among 
Wayne's  accomplishments  while  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Printing  Institute 
of  New  England,  which  provides  train- 
ing for  management  and  technical  per- 
sonnel in  the  industry,  and  training 
for  persons  seeking  to  become  involved 
in  the  printing  industry.  The  credit 
union  of  the  Printing  Industries  of 
New  England  was  also  developed  by 
Wayne,  and  has  now  reached  assets  of 
$3  million  and  over  3.500  shareholders. 

Printing  and  publishing  is  the 
second  largest  industry  In  Massachu- 
setts in  number  of  establishments.  It  is 
fifth  in  total  number  of  employees  and 
fifth  in  total  payroU. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  Wayne  Elwell  has 
made  a  contribution  to  the  printing  in- 
dustry and  to  the  community  he  has 
served  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Wayne  Elwell  and  to  wish  him  well  on 
his  retirement.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  POUCE  CHIEF 
HAROLD  McGEE 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  26. 1985 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  outstanding  public  official  and 
law  enforcement  officer,  Harold 
McOee,  will  soon  retire  as  Chief  of 
Police  of  the  Texarkana,  TX,  Police 
Department.  Chief  McOee  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  State  of  Texas 
as  a  fine  lawman,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  law-abiding  citizens. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  alarmed  by  rising 
crime,  especially  violent  crime  which  is 
drug-related,  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  the  citizenry  has  dedicated  and 
effective  law  enforcement  officers  like 
Chief  McGee  to  protect  our  life  and 
property.  As  a  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  I  know  firsthand  how  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  his  Job  and  the  Job 
of  our  other  peace  officers  is  through- 
out the  country.  We  owe  such  people  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Chief  McOee  has  spent  almost  36 
years  in  law  enforcement.  He  came  to 
the  Texarkana  Police  Department  in 
1949  and  made  his  way  through  the 
ranks  to  become  the  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment in  1968.  Texarkana  and  the 
surrounding  area  has  grown  tremen- 
dously during  that  time  and  his  de- 
partment has  kept  abreast  of  the 
times  and  the  need  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  police  work.  He  is  not  only 
recognized  for  being  a  courageous 
lawman,  but  he  has  strived  to  bring 
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administrative  efficiency  to  an  ex- 
panded Police  Department. 

His  leadership  qualities  have  been 
widely  recognised.  He  has  served  as 
President  of  the  Texas  Police  Chiefs 
Association.  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  has  been  appointed  to  a  number 
of  other  prestigious  groups  associated 
with  law  enforcement.  In  numerous 
forums  and  commissions  associated 
with  making  law  enforcement  more  ef- 
fective. Chief  McOee  is  always  sought 
out  as  an  adviser  and  participant. 

I  take  this  opportimity  to  wish  Chief 
Harold  McOee  the  very  best  in  his 
future  endeavors  and  thank  him  for  a 
Job  well  done.* 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  BROTHERHOOD 
AWARDS  FROM  KENNETH 
OIBSON  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  mw  JERSCT 

IN  THi  Houu  or  MrannrrATivn 
Tuetday.  February  28. 198S 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  Sixth  Annual  Brotherhood 
awards  Breakfast  sponsored  by  the 
Kenneth  A.  Gibson  Civic  Association. 

The  event  was  worthy  of  the  fine 
man  for  whom  it  is  named— Newark's 
Mayor  Ken  Oibson.  And.  as  always, 
the  six  recipients  of  this  prestigious 
award  all  embody  the  principles  of 
civic  pride  and  community  involve- 
ment that  have  been  also  clearly  de- 
fined by  our  mayor. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  say  a 
few  words  today  about  the  awardees. 

Marguerite  Bush  was  cited  for  her 
outstanding  involvement  with,  and 
commitment  to.  the  young  people  of 
our  community.  As  the  associate  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Clinton  Hill 
Branch  YMWCA.  and  in  all  of  her 
other  activities,  she  has  provided  inspi- 
ration and  direction  for  countless 
young  people. 

John  P.  Caulf  ield.  currently  director 
of  the  Newark  Fire  Department,  is  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Senate.  His  volunteer  activities  includ- 
ing working  with  St.  Mary's  Orphan- 
age. St.  Peter's  Orphanage,  the 
Newark  Branch  of  the  NAACP.  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, and  the  Greater  Newark  Urban 
Coalition. 

Annette  Hubbard  is  a  nurse  at 
United  Hospitals  of  Newark,  where 
she  serves  as  patient  care  coordinator. 
She  is  involved  with  many  professional 
nursing  associations,  particularly  the 
Concerned  Black  Nurses  of  Newark,  of 
which  she  is  the  president  emeritus. 
Ms.  Hubbard  lectures  about  health 
care  issues  all  over  the  city,  and  volun- 
teers in  health  activitives  for  senior 
citizens. 

Ronald  B.  Tuff,  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  taxicabs  for  the  city  of  Newark 
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and  owner  of  the  Omega  Bus  Tours 
Co.,  was  given  an  award  for  his  in- 
volvement in  numerous  civic  activities. 
His  bus  company  offers  low-cost  trans- 
portation to  community  and  day  care 
centers,  and  also  provides  emplojrment 
opportunities  for  some  of  Newark's 
hard-core  unemployed  and  for  teen- 
agers. 

WiUlam  "Bill"  Wallace  came  to 
Newark  as  an  orphan  who  had  lived  in 
and  out  of  many  foster  homes.  The 
people  of  Newark  helped  him  to  get  on 
his  feet,  and  he  never  forgot  this.  His 
career  Included  Jobs  with  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Co..  the  United  Elec- 
trical Trade  Union,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  many 
others.  He  went  to  work  for  the 
Newark  Police  Department  in  1968, 
volimteerlng  his  services  as  an  urban 
specialist  dedicated  to  fighting  Juve- 
nile drtinquency.  From  this  program 
came  his  4-H  Urban  City  Program  at 
Rutgers  University.  Bill  has  l>een  tre- 
mendously successful  In  training,  em- 
ploying, and  inspiring  the  young 
people  of  Newaric 

Blonnie  Watson  has  instilled  a  sense 
of  pride  in  the  city  of  Newark  among 
its  citizens.  As  a  community  activist 
and  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  High  Park  Oardens.  Blonnie 
Watson  continually  lives  up  to  her 
promise  to  use  her  energy  to  "make 
the  dreams  of  Newark  a  reality." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  individuals 
have  contributed  greatly  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  city.  I  am 
very  proud  to  know  them  all. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  event  itself,  and  to  mention 
the  people  who  were  involved  in  Sim- 
day's  program.  Mr.  Elton  E.  Hill,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kenneth  A.  Oibson  Civic 
Association,  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies; the  Hon.  Rev.  Ralph  T.  Orant, 
Jr..  president  of  the  NewaA  City 
CouncU.  gave  the  invocation:  the 
awards  were  presented  by  Ms.  Eleanor 
Newman  and  Mr.  Isasu:  Thomas.  Jr.; 
the  benediction  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Robert  D.  Woods.  Sr.:  and  the  keynote 
speaker  was  Melvin  King,  former  Mas- 
sachusetts State  representative,  cur- 
rently a  professor  at  BOT  and  commu- 
nity activist  in  Boston. 

Once  again.  I  offer  my  commenda- 
tions to  the  six  recipients  of  this  year's 
Brotherhood  Awards,  and  to  the  man 
who  provides  inspiration  for  all  the 
people  of  our  community.  Mayor  Ken- 
neth Gibson.* 


PENNSYLVANIA  KNIGHTS  OF 
COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PKinfSYLVAltIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
24,  1985.  has  been  designated  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Knights  of  Columbus  Day. 
Councils  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth will  be  celebrating  on  that  day 
with  special  activities  such  as  open 
houses,  socials,  and  membership  re- 
cruitment efforts.  In  Berks  County, 
the  Light  of  Christ  Council,  No.  8726 
has  planned  a  program  directed 
toward  increasing  community  aware- 
ness of  the  order's  involvement  in  nu- 
merous activities  and  toward  a  mem- 
bership drive. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 
important  observance  and  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  in  particular,  the 
Light  of  Christ  Council  No.  8726  of 
Sinking  Spring,  PA. 

I  learned  of  this  celebration  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Sadowski 
and  I  want  to  wish  him  and  the  entire 
council  family  a  most  successful  cele- 
bration on  the  24th.  The  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  the  members  who  have 
come  together  under  its  unity,  exem- 
plify the  type  of  community  spirit 
that  is  so  important  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  council  has  enhanced 
the  lives  of  so  many.  It  is  Indeed  fit- 
ting that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Light 
of  Christ  Council.  No.  8726  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  honoring 
them  for  their  many  good  works  and 
deeds.* 


JUDGE  JOHN  R.  SPON 
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the  ideals  of  fairness  and  understand- 
ing that  will  be  sorely  missed  in  Steu- 
benville  and  Jefferson  County  follow- 
ing his  retirement.  I  wish  Judge  John 
R.  Spon  and  Dorothy  the  very  best  as 
he  departs  the  bench  and  starts  his 
Journey  into  a  well-deserved  and  won- 
derful retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently.  Judge  John 
R.  Spon  retired  from  the  probate  and 
Juvenile  court  of  Jefferson  County. 
OH.  after  many  years  of  dedicated  and 
outstanding  service  to  his  community. 

Judge  Spon.  a  life-long  resident  of 
Steubenville.  graduated  from  Ohio 
Northern  University  in  1942,  followed 
immediately  by  his  service  in  World 
War  II  with  the  UA  Navy,  serving  for 
nearly  3V4  years  and  achieving  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  John 
returned  to  his  native  Steubenville 
after  the  war  and  went  on  to  serve  in 
the  office  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 
in  Jefferson  County,  woridng  for 
nearly  a  decade  under  Attorneys  Ber- 
nard T.  McCann  and  Joseph  Loha.  In 
August  1961,  John  was  vpointed  by 
then  Ohio  Governor  Michael  DiSaUe 
to  fill  the  tmexpired  term  of  the  late 
Emmett  M.  Morrow  as  Judge  of  the 
probate  and  Juvenile  courts.  It  has 
been  in  this  position  that  Judge  John 
R.  Spon  has  served  his  commimlty. 
bringing  the  utmost  in  distinguished 
Judgment  and  leadership  throughout 
this  time  that  has  spanned  nearly  a 
quarter  century.* 
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SUPPORTINO  HHEVENTION 

STRATEGIES      FOR      TEENAGE 
SUICIDE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 


or  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  28. 1985 
*  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Judge  Spon  and  his  gracious  wife 
Dorothy,  both  personal  friends,  have 
contributed  immensely  to  Steubenville 
and  Jefferson  County. 

John  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Children  Services 
Board,  the  Jefferson  County  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  Center,  the  Jefferson 
County  Mental  Health  Center,  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Along  with  these  distinctions. 
John  has  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Humane  Socie- 
ty, the  Steubenville  Little  League,  the 
Babe  Ruth  League,  and  the  Steuben- 
ville High  School  Parent  Teachers  As- 
sociation. He  is  also  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Full 
Gospel  Businessman's  Fellowship 
International.  As  weU.  I  might  also 
add  that  John  is  an  avid  ham  radio  en- 
thusiast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  eighteenth  district  of  Ohio.  I 
would  like  to  convey  to  Judge  John  R. 
Spon  our  highest  regards  and  respect 
for  the  service  that  he  has  rendered  to 
our  community.  John  has  given  to  us 
through  this  experience  on  the  court 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  AND  »«RS. 
CARL  EYERICK 


HON.  HOWARD  L  SERBIAN 

orcAuroBifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFHBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1985 

*  Mr.  BERBIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  respected  and 
popular  leaders  of  my  community,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Eyerick.  Since  their  first 
years  in  Burbank  their  involvement  in 
both  the  community  and  hospital  has 
enriched  the  lives  of  their  friends  and 
colleagues  and  has  set  an  example  of 
civic  responsibility. 

Of  the  many  activities  and  honors 
which  Carl  and  Doris  shared— from 
the  Burbank  Symphony  to  the 
Kiwanis  Association— none  relied  so 
heavily  on  their  contributions  or  af- 
forded them  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
Orchid  Society  of  southern  California, 
where  Carl  served  as  president  and 
Doris  as  social  and  ball  chairwoman. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Orchid  Ball 
sponsored  by  the  Burbank  Community 
Hospital  Foimdation,  where  Carl  and 
Doris  Eyerick  are  special  honorees,  I 
ask  the  members  to  Join  me  in  saluting 
them  and  wishing  them  continued  suc- 
cess.* 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mwTOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26. 1985 

*  iii.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  teen  sui- 
cide has  become  one  of  the  fastest 
sweeping  epidemics  in  this  Nation  that 
is  taking  the  lives  of  young  people  in 
record  numbers.  Each  year.  5,000 
yotmg  Americans  kill  themselves, 
triple  the  figure  of  three  decades  ago, 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  rate  for 
adults  remains  constant. 

In  response  to  this  growing  problem. 
I  have  Joined  in  cosponsorlng  HJl. 
1099.  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
New  Yoric  [Mr.  AckermanI.  which  pro- 
vides a  modest,  but  straightforward 
method  of  u^ng  our  educational 
system  to  help  attack  the  problem  at 
the  community  level.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, a  3-year  program  is  authorized 
at  $10  million  per  year,  which  would 
establish  a  competitive  grant  program. 
This  program,  targeted  at  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  would  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
would  provide  a  maximum  of  $100,000 
per  year  to  any  one  grantee. 

A  quick  review  of  the  startling  statis- 
tics on  teen  suicide  will  underscore  the 
need  for  this  problem.  In  1950.  suicide 
rate  for  the  15-to-24-age  group  was  4.9 
percent  per  100.000  persons.  In  1965, 
the  suicide  rate  for  this  same  group 
was  8.1  percent.  By  1983,  this  rate  has 
risen  to  an  alarming  11.7  percent.  The 
statistics  are  particularly  alarming  for 
young  men:  in  1981,  the  rate  for  white 
males  was  21.1  percent,  and  the  rate 
for  black  males  was  11.1  percent. 

Under  HJl.  1099.  the  Secretary  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  fund 
projects  that  demonstrate: 

Ability  to  Increase  awareneas  of  teen  sui- 
cide among  achool  personnel  and  oommuni- 
ty  leaders: 

Training  strategies  in  prevention  for 
school  personnel: 

Ability  to  implement  and  administer 
acbool-baaed  prevention  programs:  and  fi- 
naUy 

Use  of  community  resources  and  coopera- 
ti<m  in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  suicide  prevention  programs. 

Recent  television  shows  and  movies 
have  served  to  further  dramatize  this 
problem.  We  hear  almost  weekly  news 
reports  about  another  tragic  act  by  a 
young  person  in  small  towns  as  well  as 
large  cities  across  the  country.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  IS  years,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bUl  represents  an  appro- 
priate response  to  this  problem  by  in- 
corporating schools,  as  focal  points  of 
communities,  in  partnerships  with  par- 
ents and  school  personnel,  in  the  fight 
to  address  this  problem. 
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I  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  with  us 
in  support  of  this  timely  and  impor- 
tant initiative.* 


LEGAL  SERVICES  INCENTIVES 
ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  MKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  February  26,  198S 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
along  with  17  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
introducing  the  Legal  Service  Incen- 
tives Act.  a  bill  to  supplement  the 
funding  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. Let  me  state  at  the  start  that  this 
is  not  another  Government  funding 
measure,  but  a  mechanism  for  provid- 
ing incentives  for  raising  funds  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  to  poor  people. 

Let  me  expIaUn  how  my  bill  would 
work.  In  several  States  there  exists 
something  called  Interest  on  Lawyers 
Trust  Accounts  [IGLTAJ.  This  volun- 
tary mechanism  allows  lawyers,  acting 
collectively  through  bar  associations, 
to  take  steps  to  generate  interest  on 
otherwise  unproductive  client  funds 
and  to  use  the  interest  to  fund  law  re- 
lated public  interest  activities.  The 
principle  is  simple.  Client  funds  in  the 
lawyer's  possession  are  pooled  in  NOW 
accounts.  The  interest  generated  by 
the  NGW  account  is  allocated  to  law 
related  public  interest  activities 
through  a  not-for-profit  corporation.  I 
would  point  out  that  this  program  has 
generated  $21  million  for  legal  aid  to 
poor  people  in  need  of  legal  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  has 
become  so  successful  that  the  money 
generated  has  been  used  too  often  for 
activities  other  than  direct  legal  serv- 
ices to  indigent  people,  such  thing  as 
law  school  scholarships,  legal  law  li- 
braries, and  so  forth. 

My  bill  would  provide  an  incentive 
to  keep  these  fimds  for  direct  legal 
services  to  the  poor  by  placing  a  tax 
on  the  money  that  is  not  used  directly 
to  provide  legal  services  to  indigents. 
While  this  legislation  would  not  pro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hibit  lOLTA  funds  from  being  used 
for  other  purposes,  it  would  encourage 
the  use  for  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
nally established.  With  this  mecha- 
nism, we  can  provide  the  much  needed 
money  to  assist  the  faltering  Legal 
Service  Corporation  without  addition- 
al increases  in  the  Federal  deficit.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
measure.* 


SUSIE 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

orcALiroamA 
Ilf  THE  HOOSE  or  REPKESBHTATIVES 

Tueaday,  February  28.  i98S 
•  Mr.    MINETA.    Mr.    Speaker,    we 
would  like  to  speak  in  honor  of  Su- 
sanne  B.  Wilson,  an  individual  who  de- 
serves our  highest  praise  and  respect. 

Susanne  Wilson,  whoae  public  serv- 
ice in  our  community  serves  as  a  model 
for  all  citizens,  will  be  honored  at  a 
special  dinner  on  March  1,  1985,  for 
her  outstanding  contributions  to  otir 
friends,  residents  and  constituents  in 
the  county  of  Santa  Clara. 

Susanne  Wilson  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  in  our  county. 
She  was  first  elected  to  the  board  in 
November  1978.  Prior  to  her  election 
as  supervisor,  Susie  was  a  member  of 
the  San  Jose  City  Council.  She  served 
her  city  with  distinction  from  1973  to 
1977.  Susie's  extensive  efforts  and  ef- 
fective leadership  have  helped  enable 
San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  County 
become  one  of  the  premier  locations  in 
the  country.  With  the  help  of  people 
like  Susie.  Santa  Clara  County  has 
been  able  to  offer  assistance,  services, 
and  strong  fiscal  policy  for  thousands 
of  residents  as  well  as  city  and  county 
government  that  is  accessible  and  re- 
sponsive. 

Yet  Susie's  record  of  contribution 
extends  beyond  her  Important  work  as 
an  elected  official.  She  has  served  on 
the  YWCA  board  of  directors  for  more 
than  a  decade  and  served  as  president 
of  the  board  for  more  than  3  years. 
She  currently  continues  her  leader- 


February  26,  1985 

ship  role  today  as  chairperaon  of  the 
YWCA  advisory  council. 

Since  its  inception  in  1974.  she  has 
been  a  dedicated  believer  and  helper  in 
WOBfA— the  Women's  Alliance,  a  ba^ 
tered  women's  shelter.  During  her 
tenure  as  a  councilwoman  and  vice 
mayor  of  San  Jose,  she  fought  for  and 
won  private  and  government  funding 
for  WOMA.  As  a  county  supervisor, 
when  budgets  were  drastically  cut.  her 
leadership  and  guidance  helped  direct 
WOMA  to  sources  of  funding  which 
assured  the  continuation  of  these  im- 
portant services. 

She  is  a  cofounder  of  the  Walk  for 
Women  of  Sparta,  a  fundraiser  for 
San  Jose  State  University's  Women's 
Athletic  Program.  The  walk,  which  is 
entering  its  fifth  year,  has  become  the 
most  successful  single-event  fundraiser 
for  women  by  women  in  collegiate  ath- 
letics. She  has  also  given  her  talents  to 
helping  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Medical  Center— expansion  of  the  fa- 
cility to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity involving  her  church  in  the  VMC 
Rehabilitation  Center,  and  assists 
VMC  in  meeting  its  always  unmet 
needs  for  more  space  for  premature  in- 
fants. 

As  a  result  of  her  dedicated  service. 
Susie  has  received  many  honors  and 
awards— including  WOMA's  Woman  of 
Distinction  and  the  Woman  Achieve- 
ment Award  from  the  League  of 
Friends  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
Susie's  record  of  service  and  accom- 
plishment is  exemplary.  She  is  a  com- 
mitted public  offical  who  works  to 
solve  problems  and  find  equitable  an- 
swers. We  trust  her  Judgement:  we  re- 
spect her  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  Susie,  and  we  are  honored  to 
have  her  as  our  friend.  Susanne 
Wilson  strongly  deserves  accolades 
and  thanks  for  her  notable  service  to 
our  community.  In  light  of  this  fact, 
we  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Join  us  In  extending  thanks  to 
our  friend,  Susanne  Wilson.  • 
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ILeffialative  day  of  Monday,  February  18.  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thubmomd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  led  by 
Monslgnor  Casale,  of  Newark.  NJ. 
sponsored  by  Senator  Laotenberg. 

PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Monslgnor  Franklsm 
M.  Casale,  vicar  general  and  chancel- 
lor of  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark. 
Newark.  NJ.  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer 

Almighty  God,  we  know  You  as  our 
creator  and  guide  mindful  of  the  many 
blessings  You  have  given  people 
through  the  ages.  We  are  grateful  for 
all  You  have  done  for  our  great  Nation 
in  its  history.  Continue  to  look  upon 
us  with  Your  kindness  and  extend  us 
Your  care. 

Bless  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  governance  of  this  coun- 
try and.  In  iMulicular.  this  Senate. 
Assist  all  to  be  generous  in  their  out- 
look, caring  in  their  deliberations,  wise 
in  their  Judgments  and  courageous  in 
their  decisions.  Reduce  the  obstacles, 
the  ones  over  which  we  have  control 
and  even  those  which  seem  to  over- 
whelm us.  which  keep  us  from  realiz- 
ing the  dreams  of  our  Nation  yet  un- 
fulfilled and  the  hopes  of  a  world 
which  still  longs  for  Justice  and  peace. 

Regardless  of  differences  and  diffi- 
culties, may  we  always  walk  together 
as  brothers  and  sisters  In  respect  and 
love  so  that  we  may  inherit  the  prom- 
ises made  by  You  to  those  who  cooper- 
ate in  the  work  of  God.  Amen. 


RECOGNinON  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Latttemberc]. 


ever  been,  calling  for  harmony  and 
unity. 

I  hope  his  message  will  inspire  all  of 
us,  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  in  our  func- 
tion here  to  woiii  together  for  a 
common  purpose. 

The  monslgnor  and  I  actually  shared 
a  bit  of  time  at  an  alma  mater  of  mine. 
Seton  Hall  University,  a  Catholic  uni- 
versity in  New  Jersey.  I  am  hm>py  to 
have  him  here  today. 

Monslgnor  Casale  has  a  long  associa- 
tion with  New  Jersey  and  represents 
the  kind  of  hard  worUng,  public  spirit- 
ed citizen  we  are  proud  of  in  our  State. 
He  attended  preparatory  and  under- 
graduate school  at  Seton  Hall  in 
South  Orange.  After  attending  Catho- 
lic University,  he  returned  to  New 
Jersey  to  complete  his  formal  educa- 
tion at  Immaciilate  Conception  Semi- 
nary in  Darlington. 

After  his  ordination,  Monslgnor 
Casale  took  up  the  position  of  associ- 
ate pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
Church  In  North  Bergen.  His  8  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  North 
Bergen  community  lied  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  personal  secretary  to  the  es- 
teemed archbishop  of  Newailt,  Peter 
L.  Gerety.  Pour  years  later  he  gained 
the  title  of  monslgnor  and  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  by  the  archbishop. 
Most  recenUy.  in  1983.  Monslgnor 
Casale  became  vicar  general  and  chan- 
cellor. In  this  important  position  he  is 
the  priest  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  the  archbishop's  administration. 

The  monsi^ior  is  very  active  in 
church  affairs  and  so  contributes 
greatly  to  the  vitality  of  the  New 
Jersey  community.  I  appreciated  hear- 
ing his  words  today  and  hope  that  my 
colleagues  shared  in  their  inspiration. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  time  to 
make  this  statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  thank  you.  Monslgnor. 


THANKS  TO  THE  VISITING 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  opening  prayer  given  today  by  our 
guest  Chaplain  from  my  home  State, 
Monslgnor  Casale,  from  Newark.  In 
my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  was 
pleased  that  his  message  was  one  that 
is  perhaps  as  appropriate  now  as  it  has 


second  degree  to  amendment  No.  10 
offered  by  Senator  Zorimskt:  both 
deal  with  farm  credit.  It  is  possible 
rollcall  votes  will  occur  during  today's 
session  on  amendments  and  possibly 
on  the  passage  of  S.  457. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  we 
would  like  to  dispose  of  S.  457  today. 
Whether  or  not  we  do  that.  I  think, 
depends  on  the  outcome  of  a  number 
of  meetings  that  are  going  on  at  this 
time. 

We  hope  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  wiU  make  some  state- 
ments later  qiedf  ically  addressing  the 
pending  amendments.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  and  members  of 
their  staff  will  be  carefully  listening  to 
some  of  the  statements,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  both  the  pending  amend- 
ments are  flawed  and  that  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  after  the  diqiosi- 
tion  of  the  two  pending  amendments 
is  even  more  flawed.  So  I  hope  that  we 
may  be  able  to  convince  our  colleagues 
that  we  already  have  a  good  farm 
credit  package  in  place. 

I  Just  suggest,  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  considered,  that 
what  we  are  about  to  do  is  wredi  the 
arrangement  we  already  have  in  place 
and  demand  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture get  wrapped  up  in  other  ad- 
ministrative procedures.  That  will  take 
another  30  days  and  during  that  30 
days,  the  farmer  is  not  going  to  know 
what  he  can  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  about  time  we  just  laid  the  facts  all 
out  there  so  the  American  farmer  is 
going  to  know  in  IS.  20.  or  25  days  ex- 
actly why  everything  is  messed  up.  I 
would  guess  that  that  would  take  some 
time  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  ranain- 
der  of  my  time. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  will  have 

10  minutes  each,  and  there  are  special 
orders  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  for 
Senators  Prozmise  and  Ihoute;  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  pjn..  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

FoUowing  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  automatically  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  457,  the  African  relief 
bill,  and  pending  is  an  amendment  No. 

11  offered  by  Senator  Melcher  in  the 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HmiPHRET).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


BONORITY  LEADER  URGES  VOTE 
TODAY 

lix.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  urging— I  may  be  going  a  little 
beyond  the  majority  leader  in  the  use 
of  this  verb,  but  I  am  going  to  urge 
that  we  vote  today.  We  are  ready  to 
vote.  We  all  have  good  attendance 
showings  on  both  sides.  I  suppose.  I 
am  not  privy  to  the  attendance  check 
on  the  majority  leader's  side. 


•  Thi»  "buUet "  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  iiuertioiis  wluch  are  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  die  floor. 


UMI 
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Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  good. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  says  it  is  good.  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  on  with  the  votes  on  this 
African  relief  bill. 

We  are  seeking  to  relieve  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  are  suffering  and 
dying  in  Africa.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  also  attempting  by  these  amend- 
ments to  relieve  suffering  in  the  farm 
States,  where  farmers  are  losing  their 
farms,  banks  are  going  under,  and 
some  people,  because  of  the  fact  that 
their  whole  life's  savings  are  riding  on 
this  farm  situation,  have  even  commit- 
ted suicide. 

So,  let  me  urge  that  we  do  vote  and 
vote  soon,  vote  today,  on  the  amend- 
ments that  are  pending.  We  on  our 
side  are  ready.  I  hope  that  we  can. 
before  the  day  is  out.  act  on  the  re- 
maining amendment  or  amendments 
after  the  Zorinsky  and  Melcher 
amendments  are  disposed  of  and  vote 
on  final  passage  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


UMI 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION- 
LET'S  ACT  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  not  been  much  talk  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years  about  nuclear  prolif- 
eration—some, but  very  little  com- 
pared to  the  enormous  threat  it  repre- 
sents to  this  country.  Recently,  I 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists.  It  was  the  March 
1985  issue  on  nuclear  proliferation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  as  if  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoRGiuns  Must  Act  or  PRoursiuTiOR 
(By  William  Proxmire) 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  most  members  of  Congress,  and  indeed 
for  most  Americans,  fear  of  nuclear  war 
means  simply  fear  of  a  Soviet  nuclear 
attack.  But  the  prospect  of  a  U.S.-Soviet  nu- 
clear conflict  is  actually  far  less  likely  than 
another  type  of  nuclear  wax.  one  that  could 
occur  in  perhaps  10  or  20  years  among  na- 
tions that  are  Just  now  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  future  nuclear  arsenals. 

These  nations,  which  have  been  able  to 
acquire  sensitive  nuclear  technology,  equip- 
ment and  materials  through  civilian  nuclear 
exports  from  the  United  States  and  other 
nuclear  suppliers,  will  soon  be  able  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons.  And  they  will  be 
less  hesitant  to  use  them.  What's  more,  the 


U.S. -Soviet  nuclear  arms  race  may  help  this 
process  along. 

For  more  than  30  years  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  devoted  much  of 
their  nuclear  weapons  research  to  develop- 
ing smaller,  more  accurate,  less  vulnerable, 
more  reliable  weapons  s)rstema  In  addition, 
the  intense  study  of  the  nuclear  winter  phe- 
nomenon now  going  on  in  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  may  push  the 
arms  competition  further  into  lighter,  low- 
Idlotonnage  weapona  The  resulting  smaller 
alse  and  weight  wUl  reduce  the  prime  cost  of 
nuclear  anns:  their  delivery  systems.  Even  a 
terrorist  may  soon  tie  able  to  backpack  a  nu- 
clear weapon  to  its  target.  The  superpower 
nuclear  arms  race  is  thus  moving  relentless- 
ly toward  weapons  that  fit  both  the  budget 
and  the  style  of  countries  such  as  Libya  and 
Iraq,  whieb  are  generally  considered  to  have 
clear  and  demonstrated  motives  to  acquire 
nuclear  araenala 

Twenty  years  ago,  many  predicted  that 
without  a  strong  international  nonprollfera- 
tion  movement,  15  to  20  countries  would 
have  nuclear  arsenals  by  1984.  But  they 
were  wrong.  Nonprollferation  controls  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  and  other  nucle- 
ar supplier  nations  have  been  somewhat  ef- 
fective, even  though  those  controls,  trig- 
gered by  India's  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device  in  1974,  have  failed  to  prevent  several 
other  nations  from  coming  perilously  close 
to  acquiring  nuclear  weapona  Also,  the  re- 
actor market  has  taken  a  nose-dive,  so  fewer 
countries  have  acquired  nuclear  facilities 
than  was  once  projected. 

But  one  big  reason  proliferation  has  been 
limited  to  date  is  that  we  have  been  very 
lucky.  Over  the  next  decade  or  two  our  luck 
may  not  hold,  unless  we  manage  to 
strengthen  international  nonproUferatlon 
controls  very  stringently.  For  the  last  three 
years,  instead  of  strengthening  controls,  the 
United  States  Just  seems  to  be  pushing  its 
luck.  A  look  at  three  recent  nuclear  coopera- 
tion agreements  the  United  States  has 
signed  or  is  prepared  to  sign— with  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  1983  and  with  China  In 
1984— reveals  the  reason  for  thla 

One  of  the  biggest  national  security 
threaU  the  United  States  faces  is  the  world- 
wide commercialisation  of  pluionlum,  which 
is  produced  by  reprocessing  spent  reactor 
fuel.  Despite  the  dangers  Inherent  in  Its  dis- 
semination, and  despite  the  lack  of  econom- 
ic Justification  for  using  plutonlum  In  civil- 
ian reactors,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
had  no  qualms  about  promoting  this  bomb- 
usable  fuel  abroad.  So  far.  the  govenunent 
has  approved  enough  reprocessing  requests 
to  fuel  2,000  warheads.  By  the  twenty-first 
century,  there  might  be  enough  separated 
plutonlum  worldwide  to  fuel  50,000  bombs. 

Yet  rather  than  clamping  down  on  this 
dangerous  substance,  the  Administration 
seems  intent  on  promoting  it.  And  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  agreements  are  the 
best  examplea  Under  those  agreements  the 
United  States  has  granted  Norway  and 
Sweden  prior  approval  to  reprocess  our  nu- 
clear fuel  for  the  life  of  the  agreement.  This 
means  that  for  SO  years  Sweden  and  Norway 
can  produce  plutonlum  without  review  or 
renegotiation  by  the  United  Statea  Even 
though  neither  nation  has  any  Interest  In 
building  a  nuclear  arsenal,  these  agreements 
set  an  appalling  precedent.  When  the  time 
comes  for  negotiating  or  renegotiating  other 
reprocessing  provisions,  how  do  we  tell 
Middle  Eastern  or  South  American  coun- 
tries that  the  terms  of  sale  to  them  must  be 
different  from  the  ternas  for  Sweden  and 
Norway? 


In  1984,  the  Adminlstratlcm  was  on  the 
verge  of  announcing  a  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement  with  China.  As  of  this  writing, 
the  text  of  the  agreement  still  has  not  been 
released,  but  what  has  leaked  out  has  left 
many  members  of  Congress  uneasy.  The 
provisions  relating  to  what  can  be  done  with 
the  nuclear  materials  we  sent  to  China  re- 
portedly are  unclear.  The  language  on  U.S. 
veto  rights  over  Chinese  reprocessing  of  our 
fuel  reportedly  is  "unusual  "—which  prob- 
ably means  that  It's  vague  and  full  of  loop- 
holes. 

Further,  the  only  formal  Chinese  nonpro- 
llferation pledge  the  Administration  could 
provide  when  the  agreement  was  under  dis- 
cussion was  that  at  a  White  House  dinner 
the  Chinese  premier  had  mentioned  in  his 
toast  that  the  Chinese  "do  not  engage  in  nu- 
clear proliferation."  Small  oorafori,  consid- 
ering that  widely  circulated  rq^orts  have 
doetmiented  that  China  has  aided  Paki- 
stan's nuclear  weapons  program  and  has 
sold  low-«nriched  uranium  to  South  Africa 
and  heavy  water  to  Argentina.  Of  course, 
China  is  already  a  nuclear  military  power 
and  has  ample  uranium  suppUea  But  U.S. 
nuclear  aid  would  provide  a  basis  for 
China's  production  of  vast  quantities  of  plu- 
tonlum, which  other  nations  trading  with 
China  do  not  poasesa 

China  has  repeatedly  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  formal  restraint  on  proliferation,  one 
Instance  being  a  refusal  to  sign  the  1968 
Non-Prollferation  Treaty.  Unless  there  are 
strict  provistons  in  the  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement,  China  In  the  future  could  have  a 
free  hand  to  duplicate  or  resell  UA-sup- 
pUed  equipment  and  materials  and  the  by- 
product could  well  be  more  plutonlum 
spread  all  over  the  world. 

For  all  these  reasons,  nonprollferation 
must  become  a  central  concern  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  especially  the  Congresa  To 
this  end.  in  early  1984  I  Introduced  an 
amendment,  to  a  bill  that  amended  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  providing  that 
no  nuclear  cooperation  agreement  signed  by 
the  president  would  become  effective  unless 
both  the  House  and  Senate  assentrrt  to  it  by 
majority  vote.  That  amendment  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  smashing  74  to  16  vote— for 
good  reason.  Since  1954  Congress  has  had 
veto  power  over  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ments, if  the  House  and  Senate  passed  con- 
current resolutions  opposing  the  acoorda 
But  In  1983,  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
this  mechanism  by  ruling  that  such  a  legis- 
lative veto  was  unconstitutional.  As  it  now 
stands,  any  nuclear  cooperation  agreement 
the  president  signs  sits  in  Congress  for  60 
days  and  then  automatically  goes  into 
effect.  My  amendment  would  have  restored 
congressional  authority  to  reject  these 
agreementa 

The  Administration  fought  the  amend- 
ment vigorously  during  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  Shults 
threatened  to  recommend  a  presidential 
veto  if  the  amendment  stayed  in  the  bill. 
The  conference  responded  to  this  presiden- 
tial pressure  and  gutted  the  amendment 
The  biU  itseU  died  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session. 

I  will  try  again  this  year  to  get  this  meas- 
ure passed.  It  is  crucial  that  Congress  have 
a  meaningful  part  in  any  U.S.  agreement  to 
export  nuclear  materiala  equipment  or 
technology.  Congress  has  the  general  re- 
sponsibility, by  constitutional  provision  and 
by  consistent  practice  over  the  years,  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  far  less  significant 
international  agreements.  Involving  Issues 


such  as  fishing  righU,  safeguarding  wildlife, 
snd  tax  treaties.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  critical  and  dangerous  threat  to  our 
national  security  than  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapona 

The  requirement  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  assent  to  the  ratification  of  any 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  constitutes  a 
severe  llmlUtion  on  executive  power  and  a 
recognition  by  our  founding  fathers  that 
this  country  should  enter  into  agreements 
with  other  nations  only  after  careful  and 
cautious  consideration— and  with  over- 
whelming assent  by  the  Senate.  Perhaps  we 
should  restore  that  congressional  authority 
In  nuclear  cooperation  agreements  by 
simply  requiring  that  they  be  elevated  to 
treaty  status— and  therefore  require  a  two- 
thirds  affirmation  by  the  Senate.  At  the 
very  least,  the  agreemenU  should  be  subject 
to  affirmative  majority  vote  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  Administration,  in  opposing  my 
amendment,  argued  that  through  the  1954 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended  by  the  1978 
Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Act,  Congress  had 
already  set  forth  the  legal  framework 
within  which  the  Administration  must  nego- 
tiate any  nuclear  export  agreements.  A  re- 
quirement that  Congress  approve  an  agree- 
ment is  not  needed,  the  White  House  main- 
tained, since  the  AdmlnistraUon  already  is 
dutlfuUy  foUowing  the  provisions  of  the 
Nonprollferation  Act. 

The  AdmlnistraUon,  however,  has  made  a 
shambles  of  those  provisions.  And  the  best 
evidence  of  thU  is  the  Swedish  and  Norwe- 
gian agreements,  and  very  likely  the  pend- 
ing Chinese  agreement— all  of  which  were 
negotiated  after  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion and  therefore  are  not  now  subject  to 
congressional  approval,  in  fact,  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  agreemenU  stray  so  far 
from  the  provisions  of  the  NonproliferaUon 
Act  that  several  members  of  Congress  have 
Joined  In  a  Uwsult  chaUenging  their  legaU- 

ty. 

The  Nonprollferation  Act  and  iU  legisU- 
tive  history  clearly  Intended  that  approvals 
for  reprocessing  be  done  on  a  case-by-case 
basis-not  the  30-year  blanket  approval  the 
Administration  negotiated  with  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Furthermore,  the  Act  states  that 
the  United  SUtes  cannot  approve  reprocess- 
ing requesU  if  they  Increase  the  risk  of  pro- 
Uferation  or  if  the  reprocessing  is  done 
under  conditions  that  do  not  Insure  timely 
warning  of  any  diversions  of  U.S.  materials 
to  nuclear  weapons  use.  The  30-year  blanket 
approval  in  the  SwedUh  and  Norwegian 
agreements  makes  a  mockery  of  these  two 
provisions.  Who  can  say  that  producing  Plu- 
tonium in  any  country  10  years  from  now, 
for  example.  wiU  not  incresse  the  risk  of 
proUferation.  or  that  we  will  be  able  to 
detect  diversion  that  far  away  in  a  timely 

manner?  .     ..    w    i. 

Before  we  write  any  more  blank  checks, 
we  should  keep  In  mind  that  a  nation  can  be 
our  friend  one  day  and  our  enemy  the  next. 
Before  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah,  Iran 
wanted  to  build  over  16  nuclear  power 
plants.  Imagine  what  AyatoUah  Khome  il 
could  do  with  a  30-year  blanket  approval 

provision.  ^  ^ ...  ^ 

The  Administration  also  claims  that  it  hss 
dutifully  followed  the  provisions  of  the 
Nonprollferation  Act  in  negotiating  the  Chi- 
nese nuclear  cooperation  agreement.  But 
leaks  have  Indicated  that  the  agreement 
twIsU  the  Act's  provisions  on  safeguards 
and  on  what  can  or  cannot  be  done  with 
UJ3  nuclear  material.  For  the  moment, 
however.  Congress  has  no  approval  author- 


ity over  this  agreement  which,  over  the  next 
30  years,  could  involve  the  transfer  of  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  sophisticated  U.8. 
nuclear  aid  to  the  world's  second  leading 
communist  power. 

Clearly,  Congress  has  to  be  more  involved 
in  these  nuclear  export  decisiona  U  the  Ad- 
ministration can  get  away  with  what  I  con- 
sider a  clear  violation  of  the  law  in  negotiat- 
ing nuclear  sgreemenU  with  two  Scandina- 
vian countries,  it  can  ignore  any  other  provi- 
sions in  the  Uw  Intended  to  prevent  nuclear 
proliferation.  Any  attempts  by  Congress  to 
slow  the  spread  of  nudear  weapons  will  be 
in  vain.  The  Administration  can  simply 
ignore  such  restraints,  as  it  did  In  the  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian  agreementa  Filing  law- 
suiU  to  block  a  bad  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement  is  a  noble  effort,  but  probably  a 
forlorn  one. 

It  Is  therefore  vital  that  Congress  require 
that  nuclear  cooperation  agreemenU  have 
either  treaty  statua  requiring  two-thirds 
Senate  approval,  or  the  approval  of  a  major- 
ity in  both  Houses  of  the  Congresa  But 
even  If  the  Congress  should  enact  such  a  re- 
quirement. thU  president  surely  would  veto 
it.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  but  not  Impos- 
sible, to  overrtde  that  veto.  After  all.  my 
amendment  providing  for  afflimaUve  ap- 
proval by  both  Houses  for  any  nuclear 
export  agreement  to  become  effective 
paoed  by  about  five  to  one— In  a  Republi- 
can-oontroUed  Senate  in  1984  and  over  Ad- 
mlnistraUon obJecUona  The  makeup  of  the 
Senate  is  slightly  more  favorable  to  such  an 
amendment  In  1985.  but  the  Administra- 
tion's opposlUon  will  be  much  more  Intense. 
Still,  we  must  try.  We  are  entering  a  critical 
period  when  we  have  to  be  even  more  vigi- 
lant about  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapona 

Baaed  on  history.  Congress  cannot  aiiord 
to  allow  only  the  executive  branch  to  main- 
tain that  vigilance.  Congress  sJso  hss  to  get 
into  the  act.  It's  our  best  hope  to  stop  nucle- 
ar weapons  proliferation. 


S  517— NEW  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  FEDERAL  HAS^ARDOUS 
WASTE  SITES 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prealdent. 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce,  with 
Senators  Haht,  Dixoh.  Smow  and 
Gore,  a  bill  which  amends  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Reqwnse. 
Compensation  and  UabiUty  Act  by  im- 
posing new  requirements  on  Federal 
hazardous  waste  sites. 

Although  existing  law  requires  Fed- 
eral cleanup,  almost  none  is  taking 
place.  In  fact,  instead  of  setting  an  ex- 
ample for  Industry.  Uncle  Sam  is  one 
of  the  worst  polluters  in  the  Nation. 

According  to  EPA  report*.  452  mili- 
tary installations  have  toxic  sites 
which  present  serious  threats  to  public 
health.  Even  worse,  almost  every  State 
has  one  of  these  Federal  toxic  time- 
But  the  problem  is  not  limited  to  the 
Defense  Department.  Other  agencies, 
such  as  the  DOE.  are  also  environmen- 
tal outlaws.  Although  the  exact 
number  of  all  federaUy  owned  and  op- 
erated hazardous  waste  sites  is  not 
know,  estimates  by  the  National  WUd- 
llfe  Federation  put  the  total  as  high  as 

1.400! 

These   numbers   are   shocking   but 
they  alone  do  not  convey  the  enormity 


of  the  FMeral  facilities  problem.  Just 
one  site,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Araenal 
in  Colorado,  has  been  described  as  the 
moat  contaminated  square  mile  on 
Earth  and  its  cleanup  might  cost  $2 
billion— much  more  than  the  original 
estimate  of  the  military's  entire  haz- 
ardous waste  problem. 

Tet.    deq>ite    a    1978    Presidential 
order  for  cleanup,  almost  no  Federal 
facilities  have  compiled.  For  exanu>le. 
as  of  this  fall,  the  Navy  had  inspected 
97  bases  but  cleaned  up  3.  In  fact, 
throughout   the   entire   Defense   De- 
partment,  only    11    remedial   actions 
■gainst   hazardous   waste   sites   were 
completed  in  an  almost  10-year  period! 
Why  this  dreadful  record  of  indiffer- 
ence to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment?  The   answer   is   simple.   A 
series  of  executive  branch  actions  have 
torn  the  heart  out  of  Federal  hazard- 
ous waste  abatement.  Executive  orders 
and  memoranda  of  undentandtog  de- 
prive EPA  of  any  role  in  Department 
of   Defense    hazardous   waste   abate- 
ment. To  make  matters  worse,  EPA 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  will  not 
sue  FMeral  f  acillUes  which  are  out  of 
compliance    with    any— any— Federal 
environmental  Federal  law. 

Now,  how  does  my  bOl  help?  Super- 
fund  would  be  amended  so  that  feder- 
ally owned  or  oi>erated  sites  would  be 
treated  equally  with  private  sites. 

It  puts  EPA  on  a  schedule  to  assess 
and  rank  Federal  sites  and  requtam  af- 
fected PedCTal  agencies  to  commence 
remedial  actions  within  6  months  after 
their  inclusion  on  the  Natlmial  Priori- 
ty List  (NLP).  and  complete  such  ac- 
tions within  2  years. 

The  bOl  also  requires  agencies  to  ex- 
plain compliance  failures  to  EPA  and 
to  report  on  cleanup  pi  ogress  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Envircm- 
ment  and  Public  Worics  will  give  the 
bill  their  favorable  consideration  when 
they  mark  up  superfund  legislation 
later  this  week. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  letters  and  baclEground 
inf ormaUon  from  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  the  Environmental 
Policy  Institute  as  well  as  a  bill  sum- 
mary and  an  article  from  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


EirvixoHMKirrAL  Poucr  Ihstituix. 
Waahington,  DC,  FOtntan  it.  IMi- 
Hon.  WnxuM  Proxmirb. 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

DxAX  Sehatob  PHOxmaa:  I  am  writing  to 
express  our  support  for  your  amendment  to 
the  EPA  Superftuid  bill  requiring  the  clean- 
up of  toxic  waste  sites  at  federal  faciUtiea 
As  revelations  of  the  past  few  years  have 
shown,  often  times  federal  facilitiea  are  the 
biggest  violators  of  federal  toxic  waste  laws. 
The  problem  of  toxic  waste  dumping  at  fed- 
eral f  aciliUes  is  widespread  and  requires  spe- 
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ciflc  and  clear  guidance  which  your  pro- 
pooed  leclBlation  offers. 

In  particular,  the  measures  In  your  bill  re- 
quirinc  public  notification  and  similar  treat- 
ment as  private  facilities  is  commendable. 
Federal  facilities  should  serve  as  the  "yard- 
stick" for  the  private  sector  to  compare 
their  clean-up  efforts.  Without  question, 
your  amendment  goes  a  long  way  to  make 
federal  facilities  the  examples  for  private 
business  to  follow. 
Sincerely. 

Roanrr  Alvakbs, 
DiTtctor,  Nuclear  Power 

and  Weapon*  Project 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Mar.  4. 

1985) 

Look  Who's  Poixunifc  thx  CouimY  Now— 

Urclz  Sam 

(By  Ronald  A.  Taylor) 

Even  as  Washington  hits  harder  at  indus- 
try's polluters,  new  evidence  is  piling  up 
that  shows  the  federal  government  itself  Is 
one  of  the  worst  poisoners  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  latest  tally  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  finds  that  cancer-causing 
chemicals  from  342  military  bases,  weapons 
plants  and  other  federal  facilities  are  foul- 
ing the  air  and  public  water  supplies. 

Disclosure  of  contamination  by  Uncle  Sam 
comes  at  a  time  when  Congreis  is  consider- 
ing renewal  of  the  1.6-biUlon-doUar  Super- 
fund  for  cleaning  up  private  induatiy's 
abandoned  dumps. 

The  volume  of  federally  caused  pollution 
doesn't  approach  U.S.  industry's  estimated 
annual  output  of  291  million  tons  of  hacard- 
ous  wastes.  But  public  records  make  clear 
that  the  government  generates  contami- 
nants on  a  broad  front— all  the  way  from 
far-flung  military  outposts  in  Alaska  to  fa- 
cilities amid  stin-belt  cities. 

From  the  Defense  Department  alone  come 
an  estimated  518,000  tons  of  toxic  wastes 
annually,  according  to  Pentagon  estimates. 
Cases  of  federal  pollution  that  have  been 
found  to  date  include: 

Flaws  in  the  multimillion-dollar  industri- 
al-sewage plant  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base, 
Okla..  that  send  cyanide  and  chrome  into 
the  North  Canadian  River  and  Eufaula 
Lake. 

Mercury-contaminated  sediment  from  a 
nuclear-weapons  plant  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.. 
that  poisons  the  football-practice  field  of  a 
nearby  Junior  high  school. 

Toxic  leaks  from  the  Twin  Cities  Army 
Ammunition  Plant  in  New  Brighton,  Minn., 
that  have  tainted  eight  water  wells  with 
cancer-causing  agents. 

Environmental  officials  are  finding  that 
federal  housekeeping  practices  are  no 
better— and  are  sometimes  worse— than  in- 
dustry's. So  far.  Investigators  have  deter- 
mined that  the  leading  culprits  are  facilities 
of  the  Defense  and  Energy  departments. 

Most  troublesome  are  military  bases 
where  inadequate  sewage  treatment  is  a 
longstanding  problem.  After  a  10-year,  l-bil- 
lion-dollar  program  to  cure  military  sewage- 
treatment  woes,  a  General  Accounting 
Office  survey  of  13  problem  tMses  last  year 
found  eight  of  them  still  discharging  pollut- 
ed water  Into  neighboring  rivers  and 
streams. 

Compounding  those  woes  are  problems 
handling  highly  toxic  solvents  and  other 
proven  cancer  causers  commonly  used  to 
clean  and  refurbish  warplanes,  tanks  and 
other  heavy  equipment.  The  man-made  sol- 
vents, once  considered  miracle  cleaners  for 
removing  grime  without  damaging  delicate 


components,  have  poisoned  ground  water  in 
scores  of  communities  near  military  bases. 

At  Tinker  Air  Force  base,  an  expensive 
new  plant  designed  to  filter  out  these 
chemicals  has  failed  to  work.  As  a  conse- 
quence, cyanide  and  cancer-causing  solvents 
are  leaking  into  public  drinking  water. 

COMING  BACK  TO  MAUNT  US 

Wells  serving  civilian  neighbors  of  McClel- 
lan  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  are  so  tainted 
with  these  degreasera  that  Air  Force  offi- 
cials last  year  agreed  to  foot  the  1800.000 
cost  of  extending  the  Rio  Unda  Water  Dis- 
trict system  an  addlUonal  mile  to  include  38 
Rio  Linda.  Calif.,  households.  Chemical  oon- 
tamlnaMon  was  traced  to  discarded  aircraft 
parts  in  pits  that  have  been  used  since  the 
dawn  of  the  Jet  age  at  McClellan. 

"Forty  years  ago.  It  was  an  accepted  prac- 
tice to  Just  toss  things  there."  says  WUUs 
Aekman  of  Rio  Linda,  whose  well  was  poi- 
soned. "Unfortunately,  some  of  those  atti- 
tudes are  coming  back  now  to  haunt  us." 

As  James  Allen  of  the  state  health  depart- 
ment's toxic-control  program  in  Northern 
California  asserts:  "Virtually  every  military 
Installation  In  any  part  of  the  state  has  a 
hasardous-waste  problem  of  some  sort." 

The  Pentagon's  environmental-policy 
chief.  Carl  Schaffer,  admits.  "We  are  not  an 
insignificant  plasrer  when  it  comes  to  toxic 
wastes.  The  Defense  Department  is  Just  Uke 
a  big  industry,  and  we  Just  woke  up  In  the 
1970s,  too." 

The  legacy  of  sloppy  maintenance  and  dis- 
posal practices  now  poses  a  potentiaUy 
costly  dilemma.  EPA  officials  want  to  add  32 
military  and  four  clvUlan-agency  sites  to  the 
list  of  the  nation's  548  most  serious  hasard- 
ous  dumps.  However,  federal  law  bars  using 
even  a  penny  of  the  Superfund— drawn 
from  a  tax  on  industry— U:  i.  ;an  up  dump 
sites  owned  by  the  government.  In  the 
meantime,  money  Intended  for  defense  is 
being  tapped  to  rid  contamination  at  remote 
military  Installations. 

The  result:  Defense  spending  for  pollution 
control  has  risen  by  two  thirds  in  the  last 
two  years  to  750  million  dollars  this  year.  At 
least  50  million  doUan  wlU  be  needed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  clean  up  aban- 
doned military  outposts.  World  War  n-era 
debris,  including  asbestos  and  unexploded 
ordnance,  along  with  wastes  from  the  post- 
war Distant  Early  Warning  (DEW)  radar 
stations  pose  a  health  threat  to  Alaskan 
native  villagers. 

Cleanup  costs  are  especially  high  in 
Alaska  because  the  wastes  must  be  trans- 
ported great  distances.  For  instance,  tons  of 
tundra  at  Anlak  was  spoiled  by  350  gallons 
of  polychlortnated  biphenyls.  or  PCB's,  used 
as  a  fire  retardant.  The  chemical  was  Inten- 
tionally dumped  from  transformers  at  a 
former  DEW-line  station  there.  It  took  Air 
Fbrce  workers  nearly  a  year  to  dig  out  81 
tons  of  PCB-laden  soil,  pack  It  into  barrels 
and  fly  it  out  on  C-130  transport  planes  two 
years  ago. 

Unable  to  use  the  Superfund,  federal 
agencies  are  forced  to  cover  cleanup  costs 
from  strained  operating  budgets. 

gT<TlS  MiaCUIT 

For  the  Energy  Department's  Y-13  nucle- 
ar-weapons-manufacturing plant  In  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.— where  an  estimated  2.5  mil- 
lion pounds  of  mercury  was  spilled  into  a 
creek  decades  ago— that  has  meant  85  mil- 
lion dollars  from  its  budget  since  1980  to 
protect  the  local  environment. 

Since  testing  began  three  years  ago,  high 
levels  of  mercury  have  been  discovered 
throughout  Oak  Ridge,  Energy  officials  are 


also  battling  EPA  and  state  offtctals  over 
the  threat  posed  by  uranium  wastes  burled 
in  trenches  and  nltrlc-add  wastes  dumped  In 
settling  ponds. 

Questions  about  who  will  pay  to  clean  up 
the  mess  become  even  more  complicated 
when  problems  are  discovered  on  federal 
land  that  was  once  occupied  by  a  private 
firm. 

EPA  and  Interior  officials  are  negotiating 
with  Sangamo-Weston.  Inc..  officials  to 
figure  out  who  wUl  foot  the  cost  of  locating 
and  removing  PCB's  from  the  Crab  Orchard 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  near  Ifarfcm.  ni. 
"We  have  high  PCS  readings  in  the  soil." 
says  refuge  manager  Wayne  Adams,  "but 
the  Superfund  law  did  not  provide  for  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in." 

Adams  says  he  stumbled  into  evidence  of 
PCS  contamination  18  months  ago  while 
trying  to  figure  out  why  deer  livers  showed 
high  lead  levels. 

Now.  federal  lnmat«a  of  the  Marion.  111., 
penitentiary  contend  the  prison's  wato- 
supply  contains  cancer-causing  PCB's.  The 
fire-resistant  compound,  commonly  used  to 
insulate  electrical  transformers,  leached 
into  the  land  between  1948  and  1983  when  it 
was  occupied  by  a  Hangamo  transformer 
plant. 

The  dvilian  work  force  is  also  at  risk  from 
pollution  at  federal  facilities.  Pigeon  drop- 
pings and  potentially  haiardous  asbestos 
particles  are  being  circulated  through  the 
air-ventilation  system  serving  28.000  work- 
ers in  the  Pentagon.  Routine  m»tiit^T»Mi«» 
was  halted  Indefinitely  at  the  world's  larg- 
est office  building  in  January. 

Even  EPA  employes  aren't  immune  to  the 
indoor-pollution  threat.  Flaking  asbestos, 
which  causes  asbestosis  and  a  rare  form  of 
lung  cancer  called  mesothelioma,  was  found 
In  EPA's  Denver  offices  in  1982. 

Maintenance  of  aging  buildings  that 
house  federal  offices  poses  other  toxic 
threats.  The  Oeneral  Servloes  Administra- 
tion, the  government's  Janitor-and-landlord 
agency,  has  been  closely  monitoring  mainte- 
nance in  the  buildings  it  leases  In  the  na- 
tion's capital  since  the  1983  discovery  of 
pipe  cleaning  fluids  flowing  through  drink- 
ing-water fountains  in  a  building  that  was 
leased  to  the  Labor  Department. 

Washington.  DC.  fire  officials  in  1983 
found  500  safety  problems  and  health  has- 
ards.  Including  high  levels  of  common  trash, 
at  the  National  Archives,  repository  of  origi- 
nals of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  VA  Constitution. 

WOES  roi  DOI 

The  dawn  of  the  nuclear-energy  age  gen- 
erated special  problems  for  the  Department 
of  Energy.  After  three  decades  of  nuclear- 
energy  research  at  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory  in  California,  high  con- 
centrations of  the  cleaning  solvents  TCE 
and  benzine  pollute  the  water  table  of  the 
town  of  Livermore. 

Federal  environmental  officials  say  the  di- 
mensions of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  polluter  are 
only  now  begihnlng  to  surface. 

Just  under  way  are  these  investigations: 
Are  fertilizer  and  pesticide  residues  from 
the  Agriculture  Department's  experimental 
farms  causing  groundwater  problems?  Do 
gasoline  tanks  at  Postal  Service  motor  pools 
leak  underground?  Are  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration cleansers  and  other  toxic 
chemicals  properly  stored? 

Meanwhile,  environmentalists  worry  that 
a  poor  showing  by  the  government  could 
slow  down  its  battle  against  industrial  pol- 
luters. Warns  Henry  Cole,  research  director 


for  the  National  Campaign  Against  Toxic 
Hazards:  "How  can  the  federal  government 
expect  Industries  to  comply  when  it  sets 
such  a  bad  example?" 

Natiokal  WiLDLin  Febbkatiom. 
Woihington.  DC,  February  28,  IMS. 
Hon.  William  Prozmikk, 
V.S.    SenaU.    S30    Dirksen    Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Skhatox  Pioxmike:  On  behalf  of  our 
more  than  4  million  members  nationwide 
and  our  sUte  and  territorial  affiliates 
throughout  the  U.S.,  this  is  to  convey  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation's  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  legislation  you  are  introduc- 
ing with  Senator  Gary  Hart  to  address  the 
problem  of  neglected  hazardous  waste  sites 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  As 
elaborated  in  the  attached  Fact  Sheet 
(which  we  prepared  last  summer),  there  are 
at  least  1,100  uncontrolled  hazardous  waste 
sites  In  the  U.S.,  many  of  which  pose  signifi- 
cant potential  hazards  to  human  health  and 
the  environment,  which  are  not  being  moni- 
tored or  reguUted  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA).  They  are  sites 
which  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  are  located  In  every  sUte  and 
most  congressional  districts. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  original  Su- 
perfund Uw  In  1980,  it  made  clear  (in  sec- 
tion 111(g))  that  it  expected  "each  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instnwientality  of  the  .  .  . 
Federal  Government"  to  comply  fully  with 
all  procedural  and  substantive  mandates  of 
the  Act  "to  the  same  extent ...  as  any  non- 
governmental entity."  Unfortunately,  a 
number  of  actions  by  the  Executive  Branch 
have  prevented  and  frustrated  accomplish- 
ment of  this  objective.  Specifically:  (1)  it 
continues  to  be  official  Department  of  Jus- 
tice policy  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
will  one  Federal  agency  ever  Initiate  court 
action  against  another  Federal  agency  for 
violations  of  environmental  (or  any  other) 
laws:  (2)  Memoranda  of  Understanding  en- 
tered Into  by  EPA  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Energy  In- 
appropriately preclude  any  EPA  role  for 
hazardous  substance  releases  from  Super- 
fund  sites  (except  by  InviUtlon)  so  long  as 
the  releases  are  confined  within  the  facili- 
ty's boundaries;  and  (3)  the  Superfund  Ex- 
ecutive Order  (No.  12316)  Issued  in  1981, 
confers  unprecedented  self-policing  privi- 
leges on  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  sections 
104  (a),  (b).  and  (e)  and  section  111(g)  of  Su- 
perfund. And,  although  EPA  has  commend- 
ably  recently  reversed  its  poUcy  against  con- 
sidering Federal  facility  sites  for  inclusion 
on  the  National  Priorities  List  (three  dozen 
Federal  sites  were  proposed  for  addition  to 
the  NPL  for  the  first  time  In  October  1984), 
the  above  policies  operate  to  significantly 
and  unduly  limit  the  accountability  of  Fed- 
eral facilities  which  own  or  have  contribut- 
ed to  Superfund  sites. 

The  Proxmlre-Hart  bill  goes  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  this  accotmtabillty  and  we 
commend  you  and  Senator  Hart  for  offering 
it. 

As  of  possible  interest,  I  append  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  Fact  Sheet)  copies  of  two  rele- 
vant resolutions  adopted  by  NWF's  voting 
delegates  at  our  1981  and  1984  Annual 
Meetings,  respectively.  The  first  ("Federal 
Facility  PoUution  Control,"  1981— No.  21). 
"urges  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
revise  Executive  Order  12088  to  make  clear 
that  Federal  faculties  wlU  be  prosecuted  to 
the  same  degree  as  private  industry  when 
they   violate   applicable   pollution   control 


laws  and  regulations."  The  second  ("Uncon- 
trolled Hazardous  Waste  Sites,"  1984— No. 
16).  urges  Congress  to  quickly  enact  a  reau- 
thorized and  strengthened  Superfund  law 
which  includes  (among  other  elements)  "in- 
creased federal  agency  accountability  for 
uncontrolled  hazardous  waste  sites  under 
the  ownership  or  control  of  federal  facili- 
ties." 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  taking  this  initia- 
tive. Please  let  me  know  if  we  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance. 
Sincerely. 

KBinTKTH  S.  Kamlxt. 
Director,  Pottution  A  Toxic 

StUtMtance*  Division. 

Suraumn)  AMKROMKirT  Nzxncs  To  Aodkxss 
NiGLBCTCD  HAZAaoons  WAsn  Sms  Owmo 
ST  TRX  Fedkkal  OovnunfXKT 

There  are  1,100  to  1,400  imcontrolled  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  in  this  country  which  are 
not  monitored  or  regulated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA).  They  are 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  (at  least 
80%  of  them  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense), and  are  located  in  every  state  and  in 
most  congressional  districts. 

What  makes  these  potentiaUy  dangerous 
sites  different  from  other  uncontroUed  haz- 
ardous waste  sites? 

Although  the  1980  Superfund  law  and 
other  poUution  control  statutes  mandate 
full  substantive  and  procedural  compliance 
by  Federal  fadUUes.  the  ExecuUve  Branch 
has  carved  out  a  special  status  for  danger- 
ous waste  sites  owned  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  Federal  agencies.  The 
Superfund  Executive  Order  (No.  12318). 
Issued  by  President  Reagan  in  1981.  delegat- 
ed to  DOD  independent  authority  to  imple- 
ment SecUons  104<a).  (b),  and  (e),  and 
111(g)  of  Superfund  with  respect  to  releases 
from  DOD  fadUties  or  vessels— a  self-polic- 
ing privUege  conferred  on  no  other  public  or 
private  sector  entity.  A  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding (MOU)  entered  into  between 
EPA  and  DOD  in  August.  1983.  went  even 
further  and  relinquished  EPA's  remaining 
Superfund  authority  over  hazardous  sub- 
stance releases  within  the  confines  of  DOD 
facUiUes.  A  paraUel  MOU  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (DOE),  Involving  regulation 
of  hazardous  waste  sites  under  RCSIA,  en- 
tered into  in  February  1984.  was  recently  In- 
vaUdated  by  a  Federal  district  court  in  a 
Tennessee  case  involving  the  release  of  3.5 
milUon  pounds  of  toxic  mercury  into  neaitoy 
waterways  over  a  30-year  period.  To  further 
reduce  the  possibiUty  that  Federal  Super- 
fund  sites  WlU  be  pnwerly  addressed.  EPA 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  have,  since 
1979.  adopted  a  blanket  policy  against  ever 
punutDg  court  action  against  Federal  fadU- 
ties violating  Superfund  or  other  environ- 
mental statutes.  (This  policy  was  most  re- 
cently reiterated  in  an  October  11.  1983 
letter  from  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.) 

How  serious  is  the  problem  of  Federal  fa- 
culty Superfund  sites? 

By  one  estimate,  the  Defense  Department 
generates  more  than  400,000  tons  of  Uquld 
waste  a  year.  The  Navy  alone  produces  some 
19  miuion  gaUons  of  liquid  hasardous  waste 
and  35  mlUlon  pounds  of  hazardous  waste 
solids  in  the  U.8.  every  year.  Given  the 
large  number  of  Superfund  sites  owned  by 
Federal  f  acUlUes,  and  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  industrial-type  operations  with  which 
they  are  associated,  some  of  these  sites  rep- 
resent potentiaUy  very  significant  problems. 


EPA  has  only  recently  begtm  to  do  hazard 
rankings  on  DOD  and  other  Federal  fadUty 
Superfund  sites  to  screen  them  for  possible 
inclusion  cm  the  NPL,  with  the  first  group 
of  Federal  NPL  sites  due  to  be  announced 
later  this  month.  But  only  a  relatively  smaU 
number  of  Federal  sites  have  been  screened 
so  far— and  EPA's  evaluation  has  depended 
heavUy  on  data  suppUed  by  DOD  and  the 
other  agencies  involved. 

A  1983  evaluation  of  Air  Force  sites  by 
Risk  Sdenoe  International  conduded  that 
33  of  the  Air  Force's  top  100  sites  of  con- 
cern—located at  9  separate  Air  Force  Instal- 
lations in  8  states— warranted  indusion 
among  the  top  40  NPL  sites.  Perhaps  even 
more  strililng.  aU  100  Air  Force  sites  were 
found  to  score  above  the  NPL  cutoff  score 
and  this  would  merit  indusion  on  the  NPU 

Are  there  exampie$  of  Federal  faeiliUet  re- 
leasing  hazardous  toaste  because  of  a  lade  of 
compliance  with  Superfund? 

Yea.  The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the 
38  DOD  installations  in  21  states  at  which 
DOD  itself  acknowledges  "the  potential  for 
alleged  association  exists"  between  waste  re- 
leases on  the  installation  and  offsite  con- 
tamination: 

1.  Air  Force  Plant  #M,  Arizona— 
trichloroethylene  and  chromium  contamina- 
tion of  underground  water  supply  serving 
W-mlllion  Tucson  residents. 

2.  Rockw  Mountain  Arsenal,  Ootorado— im- 
pacts over  a  3S-square-mIle  area  near 
Denver  assodated  with  Army  production  of 
munitiona.  nerve  gas  and  pesti«ddes. 

3.  Twin  Cities  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 
jnnnesota— trichloroethylene  contamina- 
tion of  private  wells  adjacent  to  the  arsenal 
in  New  Brighton. 

4.  Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama— exteasive 
offsite  contamination  from  historical  DDT 
manufacture  at  the  arsenal. 

Other  such  installations  indude:  Griffis 
Air  Force  Base  and  I^ke  Ontario  Ordnance 
Works  in  New  York:  Air  Force  Plant  «83 
and  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  In  Mew  Mexico: 
Norton  Air  Force  Base,  former  Bolsa  Chlea 
MOitary  Reservation,  and  former  Santa 
Rosa  Army  Airfield  In  California:  McChord 
AFB,  Washington:  Wurtsmlth  AFB.  Michi- 
gan; Newark  AFS.  Ohio:  Offut  AFB,  JTon- 
fano;  Pease  AFB.  New  Hampshire:  Lowry 
AFB.  Colorado:  MaUory  AFB.  Tennessee: 
Loiing  AFB.  Maine:  Charleston  AFB.  South 
CaroUna;  Hansoom  AFB.  Massadauetts: 
Comhusker  AAP.  Areftnuko;  Letterkenny 
Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania;  Phoenix  MOi- 
tary Resci  nation.  Maryland:  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  Experimentatiim  Station.  Flori- 
da: and  West  VlrglnU  Ordnance  Works  In 
West  Virginia. 

Among  the  non-DOD  Federal  fadUties  at 
which  concerns  have  also  been  raised  about 
off -site  releases  are: 

1.  Lawrence  Livermore  laboratory.  CaU- 
fomia— water  table  next  to  this  nudear  re- 
search center  contaminated  with  high  levels 
of  two  toxic  solvents. 

2.  T-12  Nudear  Weapons  FadUty.  Tennes- 
see—CUnch  River  contaminated  with  toxic 
chemicals  surV  as  PCBs.  cyanide  and  mercu- 
ry- 
How  effecUve  has  DOD  been  In  identify- 
ing and  clf^^"^"g  m>  its  own  dangerous  Su- 
perfund sites? 

Not  very!  Since  DOD  began  its  "InstaUa- 
tion  Restoration  Program"  in  1975.  a  total 
of  11  remedial  actions  (deanups)  have  been 
completed— aU  of  them  since  1982.  As  of 
June  30.  1984.  of  460  IX>D  fadUties  requir- 
ing assessment,  whUe  two-thirds  (307)  had 
completed  preliminary  ("Phase  I")  aase»- 
ment.   only   41   (9  percent)   had   made   it 
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throuch  the  "Phmae  II"  field  survey  sUte 
(stmUrnr  to  the  EPA  "RI/FS"  proccM).  and  a 
mere  3S  facilities  (less  than  7  percent)  had 
proCTHsed  to  the  remedial  action  stace 
("Phase  IV").  with  17  cleanups  underway 
and  11  completed. 

There  are  an  averace  of  2.5  to  3  individual 
uncontrolled  haaardous  waste  sites  at  each 
DOD  faculty. 

RnoLunoR  No.  21— Pdoul  Faciutt 
PoLLtmoK  ComKOL 

Whereas,  numerous  military  and  civilian 
Federal  facilities  throughout  the  United 
States  are  significant  sources  of  air.  water 
and  haatrdous  waste  pollution,  and  many  of 
these  facilities  are  out  of  compliance  with 
Federal  and  State  pollution  control  require- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  many  Department  of  Defense 
facilities  have  sought  to  csteforically 
exempt  themselves  (for  reasons  other  than 
national  security)  from  toxic  wastewater 
controls  applicable  to  private  industry:  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  re- 
fused to  take  legal  action  where  necessary 
against  Federal  faculties  which  are  recalci- 
trant violators  of  pollution  control  laws:  and 

Whereas,  all  of  the  major  Federal  poUu- 
tion  control  laws,  and  Executive  order 
12088.  specif  IcaUy  require  Federal  facUiUes 
to  adhere  to  aU  procedural  and  substantive 
requirements  appUcable  to  private  industry: 

Now,  Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved  that  the 
NaUonal  WUdllfe  Federation,  in  annual 
meeting  assembled.  March  28-29,  1981.  In 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  revise  Executive  Order 
12088  to  make  clear  that  Federal  faculties 
wiU  be  prosecuted  to  the  same  degree  as  pri- 
vate industry  when  they  violate  applicable 
poUution  control  laws  and  regulations:  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  NaUonal 
Wildlife  Federation  urges  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  individ- 
ual mlUtary  services  to  direct  their  facUity 
commanders  and  personnel  to  adhere  scru- 
pulously to  Federal  and  State  poUution  con- 
trol requirements  and  to  seek  exemptions 
from  these  requirements  only  to  the  mini- 
mum extent  neceasary  to  satisfy  legitimate 
and  compelling  national  security  needs:  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  National 
WUdlife  Federation  urges  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  oversight  and 
Appropriations  committees  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  to  assure  the  availabUity  of 
sufficient  funding  to  enable  Federal  facul- 
ties to  take  a  leadership  role  in  complying 
fully  and  expeditiously  with  applicable  pol- 
lution control  requirements. 

RnoLunon  No.  18— Umcoktioluo 
Hazaroods  Wasts  Sim 

Whereas,  more  than  16.000  inactive  and 
uncontroUed  hasardous  waste  sites  have 
been  identified  in  the  U.S.  and  require  eval- 
uation (and  this  number  could  grow  to 
22.000  sites  or  more),  with  some  5.000  of 
these  sites  ultimately  requiring  some  degree 
of  cleanup:  and 

Whereas,  present  and  realistically  avail- 
able governmental  resources  fall  far  short 
of  being  able  to  clean  up  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  these  sites  in  the  near  future; 
and 

Whereas,  private  industry  has  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  ability  to  clean  up  many  un- 
controUed hazardous  waste  sites  for  which 
it  bean  responslbUity,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  actively  meet  this  responsibil- 
ity: and 

Whereas,  people  who  Uve,  work,  and  recre- 
ate in  the  vicinity  of  uncontroUed  hazard- 


ous waste  sites  have  a  strong  and  legitimate 
Interest  in  ensuring  that  such  sites  are  rap- 
idly and  effectively  cleaned  up  and  detoxi- 
fied: and 

Whereas,  uncontroUed  hazardous  waste 
sites  can  seriously  harm  fish.  wUdllfe.  and 
other  natural  resource  values; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Federation,  in  annual  meet- 
ing assembled  March  15-18.  1984,  in  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia,  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  on  a  basis  of  urgency 
a  reauthorized  and  strengthened  Superfund 
law  which  includes  the  foUowlng  elements: 

An  extended  and  greatly  enlarged  trust 
fund; 

A  taxing  mechanism  designed  in  part  to 
discourage  undesirable  waste  disposal  prac- 
tices (and  thereby  minimiae  the  production 
of  future  uncontroUed  dispoaal  sites,  but 
only  to  the  extent  this  can  be  done  without 
compromising  the  ablUty  to  preserve  a 
stable  Superfund  funding  base): 

Expanded  citizen  participation  and  citizen 
suit  opportunities; 

Increased  federal  agency  accountablUty 
for  uncontroUed  hazardous  waste  sites 
under  the  ownership  or  control  of  federal 
faeUiUcK 

The  requirement  that  any  "hazard  rank- 
ing system"  used  to  rate  Superfund  sites  for 
inclusion  on  the  National  Priorities  List  give 
appropriate  consideration  to  food  chain  con- 
tamination impacta  and  the  potential  for 
other  types  of  natural  resource  damage; 

Extension  of  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
taking  action  to  recover  for  natural  resource 
damages  resulting  from  uncontroUed  haz- 
ardous waste  sites; 

Accelerated  promulgation  of  natural  re- 
source damage  assessment  regulations  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

A  requirement  that  aU  federal  land-man- 
aging and  owning  agencies  systematically 
assess  the  extent  of  natural  resource 
damage  resulting  from  uncontroUed  hazard- 
ous waste  sites  on  lands  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion or  control:  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  the  National 
WUdlife  Federation  welcomes  and  encour- 
ages the  greatest  possible  effort  and  com- 
mitment by  responsible  private  industry  to 
voluntarily  clean  up  and  remedy  imcon- 
troUed  hazardous  waste  sites,  under  appro- 
priate governmental  and  private  supervi- 
sion, and  subject  to  suitable  sanctions,  safe- 
guards, and  inducements. 

ratojd.  FACiLings  bill— iiu.  suiaiAaT 

(1)  establish  a  system  of  EPA  and  public 
notification  of  hazardous  substance  releases 
from  F«derally-owned  or  operated  sites. 

(2)  require  the  EPA  Administrator  to  es- 
tablish a  publicly-accessible  "Federal 
Agency  Hazardous  Waste  Compliance 
Docket"  containing  information  on  the 
known  nature  and  extent  of  environmental 
contamination  response  actions  taken,  etc.. 
at  each  FederaUy-owned  or  operated  Feder- 
al facUity: 

(3)  give  EPA  the  responsiblUty  to  ensure 
that  a  preliminary  assessment  is  conducted 
at  each  Federal  Superfund  facUity; 

(4)  require  EPA.  where  appropriate,  to 
perform  a  hazard  ranking  on  such  faciUties 
in  order  to  prioritise  them: 

(5)  require  EPA.  where  appropriate,  to  in- 
clude such  faciUties  on  the  NPL: 

(6)  require  the  Federal  agency,  in  consul- 
Ution  with  the  EPA  Administrator,  to  com- 
mence a  remedial  investigation  and  feasibili- 
ty study  ("RI/FS")  within  6  months  after 
inclusion  of  a  facUity  which  it  owns  on  the 
NPL; 


(7)  require  the  EPA  Administrator,  within 
90  days  after  completion  of  an  RI/FS.  to 
enter  into  an  interagency  agreement  with 
the  concerned  Federal  agency  head,  provid- 
ing for  the  commencement  of  remedial 
action  at  the  fadUty  within  8  months,  and. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  to  com- 
plete such  remedial  action  within  2  years  of 
the  date  of  the  agreement; 

(8)  require  the  Federal  agency  to  explain 
in  writing  to  the  Administrator,  If  the  reme- 
dial action  is  not  completed  within  2  years, 
an  explanation  of  why  such  action  was  not 
completed; 

(9)  require  each  agency  to  submit  annual 
reports  to  Congress  concerning  ita  progress 
in  implementing  the  requirements  of  the 
amendment: 

(10)  reaffirm  the  unavailabUtty  of  Fund 
money  to  pay  for  the  clean-up  of  FederaUy- 
owned  or  operated  sites; 

(11)  require  the  EPA  Administrator  to 
bring  a  Section  106  abatement  action 
against  any  agency  which  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  of  the  amend- 
ment; 

(12)  reaffirm  that  aU  guidelines,  rulea.  reg- 
ulations, procedures,  and  criteria  applicable 
to  private  faculties  under  Superfund 
(except  those  relating  to  bonding,  insurance 
and  financial  reaponslbiUty)  are  also  appU- 
cable to  FederaUy-owned  or  operated  facul- 
ties in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent. 

&517 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Itepre$entative$  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  auemUed,  That  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
LiabUlty  and  Compensation  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion immediately  after  section  115: 
-mc  lie  noBiAL  PAauma 

"(a)  NoncB.— 

"(1)  ImriAL.- Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, each  department,  agency,  and  tnstru- 
mentaUty  of  the  United  States  shaU  trans- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  notice  regarding 
each  faciUty  at  which  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance has  been  treated,  stored  pending  dis- 
posal, or  disposed  of  and  which,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  is 
owned  or  operated  by  the  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentaUty. 

"(2)  AmruAL.— In  each  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  each  such 
department,  agency,  or  InstrumentaUty 
shaU  submit  such  a  notice  regarding  each 
such  facUity  which  is  owned  or  operated  by 
the  department,  agency,  or  instrumentaUty 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  and  which  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  notice  transmitted  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"(b)  CoRTBrrs  or  Noncz.— The  notice 
under  subsection  (a)  shaU  contain  the  fol- 
lowing information,  to  the  extent  avall- 
able- 

"(1)  the  location  of  each  faciUty,  and 
where  any  hazardous  substance  has  been 
disposed  of,  a  description  of  hydrogeology 
of  the  facUity  and  the  location  of  withdraw- 
al wells  and  surface  water  within  one  mile 
of  the  facility: 

"(2)  such  information  relating  to  the 
amount,  nature,  and  toxicity  of  the  hazard- 
ous substance  in  each  facility  as  may  be  nec- 
easary to  determine  the  extent  of  any 
health  hazard  which  may  be  associated  with 
any  facility: 

"(3)  information  on  the  known  nature  and 
extent  of  environmental  contamination  at 


each  facUity.  Including  a  description  of  the 
monitoring  data  obtained: 

"(4)  a  list  of  facilities  at  which  any  haz- 
ardous substance  has  been  disposed  of  and 
environmental  monitoring  data  has  not 
been  obtained,  and  the  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  monitoring  data  at  each  facility: 

"(5)  a  description  of  response  actions  un- 
dertaken or  contemplated  at  contaminated 
faciliUes:  and 

"(6)  an  Identification  of  the  types  of  tech- 
niques of  treatment  of  disposal  which  have 
been  used  at  each  facility. 

"(c)  Fkdzkal  Agency  Hazardous  Wasti 
CoMPUAMCx  DocKZT.— The  Administrator 
shall  esUblUh  a  special  Federal  Agency 
Hazardous  Waste  Compliance  Docket  which 
shall  contain  each  notice  transmitted  under 
subsection  (a)  regarding  any  facUity  and 
notice  of  each  subsequent  action  taken 
under  thU  Act  with  respect  to  the  faciUty. 
Such  docket  shall  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection at  reasonable  times.  Three  months 
after  establishment  of  the  Docket  and  every 
three  months  thereafter,  the  Administrator 
ShaU  publUh  in  the  Federal  Register  a  list 
of  the  Federal  facilities  which  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Docket  during  the  immediate- 
ly preceding  3 -month  period  and  a  list  of 
each  faciUty  included  in  the  Docket  at 
which  subsequent  action  has  been  taken 
under  this  Act  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 3-month  period.  Such  publication 
shaU  also  indicate  where  in  the  appropriate 
regional  office  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  additional  information  may  be 
obtained  with  respect  to  any  faciUty  on  the 
Docket.  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
program  to  provide  information  to  the 
pubUc  with  respect  to  faciUties  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Docket  under  this  subsection. 
"(d)  AssBSSMXirr  and  Evaluatioh.— Not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shaU  take  steps  to  assure  that  a  preliminary 
assesaement  U  conducted  for  each  faciUty 
for  which  a  notice  is  required  to  be  trans- 
mitted under  subsection  (a).  Following  such 
preliminary  assessment,  the  Administrator 
ShaU  where  appropriate— 

"(1)  evaluate  such  faciUties  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  estabUshed  in  accordance 
with  section  105  under  the  National  Contin- 
gency Plan  for  determining  priorities  among 
releases;  and 

"(2)  Include  such  faculties  on  the  National 
Priorities  List  maintained  under  such  Plan. 
Such  evaluation  and  listing  shaU  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  14  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(e)  RIP'S  AlfD  iMTBaACBHCT  AGRBEMBRT.— 

"(1)  RIP'S.— Within  6  months  after  the  in- 
clusion of  any  facUity  on  the  National  Prior- 
ities List,  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentaUty which  owns  or  operates  such  fa- 
cUity ShaU,  in  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator, commence  a  remedial  Investigation 
and  feasibUity  study  for  such  facUity. 

"(2)   InBRACBMCT  ACRXBMKMT.— ( A)  Within 

90  days  after  completion  of  each  such  reme- 
dial investigation  and  feasibUity  study,  the 
Administrator  shall  review  the  results  of 
such  investigation  and  study  and  shaU  enter 
into  an  interagency  agreement  with  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality concerned  for  the  expeditious 
completion  by  such  department,  agency,  or 
instnmtentality  of  all  necessary  remedial 
action  as  such  facility.  AU  such  interagency 
agreement  shall  comply  with  the  pubUc  par- 
ticipation requirements  of  section  104(J). 
Such  agreement  shall  require  that  substan- 
tial continuous  physical  onsite  remedial 
action  is  commenced  at  each  fadUty  which 


is  the  subject  of  such  an  agreement  within  8 
months  after  the  agreement  is  entered  into. 

"(B)  Each  interagency  agreement  under 
this  paragraph  shall  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to: 

"(I)  a  review  of  alternative  remedial  ac- 
tions and  selection  of  construction  design  by 
the  Administrator, 

"(11)  a  schedule  for  the  completion  of  each 
such  remedial  action;  and 

"(iU)  arrangements  for  long-term  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  faciUty. 

"(3)  COICrLBTIOII  OP  ROtBDIAL  ACnOKS.- TO 

the  maximum  extent  practicable,  remedial 
actions  at  faciUUes  subject  to  interagency 
agreements  under  this  section  sbaU  be  com- 
pleted within  two  years  from  the  date  the 
interagency  agreement  was  entered  into.  If 
not  completed  within  such  period,  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentaUty  shaU 
transmit  to  the  Administrator  an  explana- 
tion of  why  such  action  was  not  completed. 
Such  explanaUons  shaU  be  included  in  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Faculty  Compliance 
Docket  and  in  the  annual  report  made  by 
the  department,  agency,  or  instrumentaUty 
under  paragraph  (4)  to  the  Congress. 

"(4)  Ahitoal  BxroBT.— Each  department, 
agency,  or  InstrumentaUty  responsible  for 
compliance  with  this  section  shaU  furnish 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing its  progress  in  implementing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  Such  reports 
ShaU  include,  but  shaU  not  be  limited  to— 

"(A)  a  report  on  the  progress  in  reaching 
interagency  agreements  under  this  section; 

"(B)  the  specific  cost  estimates  and  budg- 
etary proposals  involved  in  each  interagency 
agreement; 

"(C)  a  brief  summary  of  the  public  com- 
ments regarding  each  proposed  interagency 
agreement:  and 

"(D>  a  description  of  the  instances  in 
which  no  agreement  was  reached. 
With  respect  to  Instances  in  which  no  agree- 
ment was  reached  within  the  required  time 
period,  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentaUty fUing  the  report  under  this  para- 
graph ShaU  include  in  such  report  an  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  why  no  agreement  was 
reached. 

"(f)  Trust  Foim  Moiibt.- Except  as  pro- 
vided in  secUon  llKeXS).  money  in  the  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Re^onse  Trust  Fund 
shaU  not  be  available  for  actions  implement- 
ing any  interagency  agreement  under  this 
section. 

"(g>  CoMPLiAifCB  BT  AaBRCT.— The  Admin- 
istrator (represented  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral as  provided  in  section  107(g))  sbaU 
bring  an  action  under  section  108  against 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentaUty which  faUa  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  of  this  sec- 
Uon. 

"(h)  Trarspbr  op  AoTHoaiTiBS.- Except 
for  authoriUes  which  are  delegated  by  the 
Administrator  to  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  no 
authority  vested  In  the  Administrator  under 
this  section  may  be  transferred,  by  execu- 
tive order  of  the  President  or  otherwise,  to 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  to  any  other  person.  

"(i)  APPUCATIOH  op  RBQUIRBIZim  TO  FBD- 

BRAL  Facilitibs.— AU  guldeUnes.  rules,  regu- 
laUons.  procedures,  and  criteria  which  are 
appUcable  to  preliminary  assessments  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act  for  faculties  at 
which  hazardous  substances  are  located,  ap- 
plicable to  evaluaUons  of  such  facUlUes 
under  the  National  Contingency  Plan.  appU- 
cable to  inclusion  on  the  NaUonal  Priorities 
List,  or  applicable  to  remedial  actions  at 


such  faculties  shaU  also  be  appUcable  to  fa- 
ciUties which  are  owned  and  operated  by  a 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentaUty  of  . 
the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  guidelines,  rules. 
regiUaUons.  and  criteria  are  appUcable  to 
other  faculties,  except  for  any  requiremenU 
relaUng  to  bonding,  insurance,  or  financial 
responatbUlty.  No  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentaUty of  the  United  States  may 
adopt  or  utilize  any  such  guidelines,  rules, 
regulations,  procedures,  or  criteria  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  guidelines,  rules, 
regulatlona.  and  criteria  estabUshed  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act.". 

SBC  t  PUBLIC  PAimaPATKW. 

Section  104  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  UabUlty  and  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1080  is  amended  by  adding  the 
foUowlng  new  subMction  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(J)  Public  Pabticipatioii.- 

"(1)  PBOPuazD  PLAii.— Before  adoption  of 
any  plan  for  remedial  action  to  be  undertak- 
en by  the  Administrator  or  by  a  State  or  by 
any  other  person  at  any  site,  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  State,  as  appropriate.  shaU— 

"(A)  pubUsh  a  notice  and  brief  analysis  of 
the  proposed  plan  and  make  such  plan  avaU- 
able  to  the  public 

"(B)  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
submission  of  written  and  oral  comments  re- 
garding the  proposed  plan. 
The  notice  and  analysis  published  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shaU  include  suffldent  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  proposed 
plan. 

"(2)  FniAL  PLAK.— NoUce  of  the  final  reme- 
dial action  plan  adcvted  shaU  be  publlsbed 
and  the  plan  shaU  be  made  available  to  the 
public  before  commencement  of  any  remedi- 
al action.  Such  final  plan  sbaU  be  aooompar 
nied  by  a  discussion  of  any  significant 
changes  (and  the  reasons  for  such  changes) 
in  the  proposed  plan  and  a  re^>onse  to  eadt 
of  the  significant  comments,  critidams.  and 
new  daU  submitted  in  writtoi  or  oral  pres- 
mtations  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Ezplaiutioii.- If  any  remedial  acUon 
is  taken.  If  any  oifoicement  acUcm  under 
secUon  106  is  taken,  or  if  any  settlement  or 
consent  decree  under  section  106  is  entered 
into,  after  adoption  of  a  final  remredial 
action  plan,  and  if  such  acUon.  settlement, 
or  decree  differs  in  any  significant  respects 
from  the  final  plan,  the  Administrator  shaU 
provide  an  explanaUon  of  the  significant 
dlffeienoes  and  the  reasons  such  changes 
were  made. 

"(4)  Nbwspapbb  POBLICATIOH.— For  the 
puipoaes  of  this  subsection,  publication 
ShaU  Indude.  at  a  wtntminn,  puUlcation  in 
a  major  local  newspaper  of  general  drcula- 

Uon.  

"(6)  Oramts  for  aapaais  Am  tbcbwical 

ASSIBTAWC*.— 

"(A)  Obovps  appktbd.— In  accordance 
with  rules  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Administrator  may  make  grants 
available  to  any  group  of  indlvictaials  whicfa 
may  be  affected  by  a  release  or  threatened 
release  at  any  fadUty  which  is  listed  on  the 
National  Priorities  List  under  the  National 
Contingency  Plan.  Such  grants  sbaU  be  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  group  to  obtain 
expert  advice  and  technical  assistance  to 
review  and  assess  data  and  information 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Administra- 
tor with  respect  to  such  fadUty  and  whldi 
is  required  to  be  published  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  Amovwi  um  share.— The  amount  of 
any  grant  under  this  paragraph  may  not 
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exceed  four-fifths  of  the  total  coats  of  the 
expert  advice  and  technical  assistance  for 
which  such  grant  is  made  and  each  grant  re- 
cipient shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of 
the  grant,  to  contribute  at  least  one-fifth  of 
the  total  of  such  costs. 

"(C)  Limitations.— Not  more  than  one 
grant  may  be  made  under  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  a  single  facility.  For  pur- 
poses of  sections  111  and  231(c)  of  this  Act, 
the  cost  of  any  grant  made  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  treated  as  a  cost  described  in 
section  111(c).". 

sec.   1.    EPA   ACTIONS   AGAINST  OTHER   DEPART- 
MENTS. ETC 

Section  107(g)  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Liability  and  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(g)"  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof:  "Nothing  in  this  Act 
or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Administrator, 
represented  by  the  Attorney  General,  from 
bringing  any  action  under  this  Act  against 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  CJovemment. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Attorney  General  shall  not  rep- 
resent any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  SUtes  (other  than 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency)  in 
any  civU  action  under  this  subtitle  to  which 
the  Administrator  is  a  party.  The  head  of 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentali- 
ty may  appoint  attorneys  employed  by  such 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality,  or 
enter  into  contracts  with  attorneys  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes.  to  represent  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  in  any  such  action.". 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presicient,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmiki],  in 
introducing  legislation  clarifying  the 
role  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  respect  to  federally 
owned  and  controlled  hazardous  waste 
sites.  When  enacted,  this  important 
legislation  will  enhance  the  EPA's  ef- 
forts to  protect  public  health  and  the 
environment  from  hazardous  waste 
sites  on  Federal  property. 

In  1980,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
present  Superfimd  Program,  a  provi- 
sion was  incorporated  requiring  each 
agency  and  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  (wmply  fully  with  all 
procedural  and  substantive  mandates 
of  the  act.  Unfortunately,  through  ad- 
ministrative processes  and  executive 
orders  this  provision  has  been  severely 
diluted.  More  than  500  facilities  na- 
tionwide—including several  in  my  own 
State  of  Colorado — continue  to  circum- 
vent compliance  with  the  Superfimd 
Program.  Many  of  these  sites  pose  ex- 
tremely serious  threats  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  but  because  of  their  Feder- 
al status  cleanup  efforts  have  been  ex- 
tremely slow  or  nonexistent. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing 
today  will  for  the  first  time  treat  Fed- 
eral facilities  in  the  same  manner  as 
private  facilities.  The  bill  will  require 
each  agency  and  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  work  closely 
with  the  EPA  in  complying  fully  with 
all  requirements  of  the  Superfimd  law. 


Among  other  things,  this  legislation 
will  increase  and  clarify  the  EPA's  reg- 
ulatory and  monitoring  authority  in 
identifying  and  requiring  timely  clean- 
up of  Federal  sites.  Each  agency  will 
be  required  to  provide  information  and 
dtKumentation  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  hazardous  contamination  at 
Federal  installations  nationwide,  in- 
cluding annual  reports  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  and  the  Congress. 
Finally,  and  as  a  last  resort,  this  legis- 
lation will  enable  the  EPA  to  bring 
section  106  enforcement  action  against 
any  agency  which  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  had  the  EPA  and  var- 
ious Federal  agencies  complied  fully  in 
the  past,  many  sites  around  the  coun- 
try, including  several  in  Colorado, 
would  not  be  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  uncontrolled  haaardous 
waste  disposal,  including  contaminated 
ground  water.  Although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  performed  better 
than  many  agencies  in  pursuing  identi- 
fication and  cleanup  of  its  contaminat- 
ed sites,  even  their  efforts  have  been 
clearly  inadequate.  Containment  and 
cleanup  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arse- 
nal near  Denver  has  proceeded  at  a 
very  slow  pace.  Although  identified  as 
a  potential  problem  site  over  15  years 
ago.  we  learned  Just  this  week  that 
containment  efforts  at  the  arsenal 
may  be  failing  and  additional  ground 
water  may  be  contaminated  and 
moving  offsite.  If  left  unchecked,  the 
drinking  water  of  several  nearby  com- 
munities may  be  further  poisoned. 
Moreover,  the  timetable  for  actual 
cleanup  of  the  arsenal  is  at  best  un- 
known and.  with  each  passing  day.  the 
costs  associated  increase. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  Insure  that  identification,  as- 
sessment and  cleanup  progress  is  made 
at  thousands  of  Federal  sites  nation- 
wide. The  American  people  will  no 
longer  tolerate,  nor  should  they  be 
threatened  by  sites  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  their  own  Government.  We 
can  no  longer  attempt  to  regulate  the 
private  sector  yet  conspicuously  fall  to 
regulate  the  actions  and  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  legislation 
will  help  the  EPA  to  pay  as  much  at- 
tention to  cleaning  up  Federal  sites  as 
it  does  the  cleanup  of  thousands  of 
private  sites  nationwide. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  expeditiously  consider  and 
pass  this  important  legislation.* 


REVOLVINa  DOOR  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  introduced  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  2-year  cooling  off  period 
before  Federal  contracting  personnel 
can  accept  employment  with  a  firm 
over  which  they  had  contracting  au- 
thority. 


Rarely  does  a  week  go  by  that  we  do 
not  hear  of  another  possible  conflict- 
of-interest  case  involving  a  former 
Federal  employee.  One  week  it  is  three 
generals  going  to  work  for  the  design- 
er of  a  major  antiaircraft  weapons 
system— the  same  generals  who  super- 
vised the  weapon's  development  while 
they  were  in  uniform.  Another  time  it 
is  a  lower  level  Federal  official  sta- 
tioned at  a  contractor's  facility  who 
leaves  the  Government  one  day  and 
starts  working  for  that  same  contrac- 
tor the  next. 

In  all  these  cases  the  taxpayer  is  Jus- 
tified in  wondering  whether  a  conflict 
of  interest  exists.  He  is  Justified  in 
wondering  whether  his  inter  vts  are 
taking  precedence  over  those  of  the 
Federal  employee.  He  is  Justified  in 
wondering  whether  Federal  contract- 
ing officials  are  being  leas  than  zealous 
when  bargaining  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  their  prospective  em- 
ployers. 

Given  the  large  and  growing  number 
of  such  Incidents,  some  nevertheless 
argue  that  reform  legislation  of  the 
type  I  have  Introduced  would  place  un- 
reasonable restrictions  on  Federal  em- 
ployees. They  argue  that  it  would 
place  unnecessarily  harsh  limitations 
on  the  ability  of  these  employees  to 
earn  a  living  after  leaving  Government 
service.  They  maintain  it  would  de- 
prive them  of  constitutional  rights 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Law  Di- 
vision of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  [CRSl  recently  completed  a 
study  which  offers  an  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  legal  and  constitutional  im- 
plications of  revolving  door  reform  leg- 
islation. In  it.  the  CRS  lays  these  and 
other  objections  completely  to  rest. 

First,  the  study  points  out  that  a 
number  of  specific  Federal  conflict-of- 
interest  laws  already  exist.  One  pro- 
hibits members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  governing  body  from  working 
for  any  member  bank  for  at  least  2 
years,  if  they  do  not  complete  their 
full  term  on  the  Board.  A  similar  re- 
striction applies  to  members  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion's Board  of  Directors. 

The  CRS  also  addresses  the  argu- 
ment that  revolving  door  proposals  are 
not  legally  permissible  because  they 
are  unconstitutional  bills  of  attainder 
directed  at  a  specific  group.  As  the 
study  shows,  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  such  statutes  are  rules  of  general 
applicability  for  accomplishing  the  le- 
gitimate legislative  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  Government.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  even  indicated  that  in  en- 
acting them  Congress  relied  on  its 
knowledge  of  human  psychology,  fully 
aware  of  situations  that  can  tempt  any 
person,  not  Just  certain  individuals  or 
members  of  a  specific  group. 

Moreover,  the  courts  have  upheld  a 
number  of  conflict-of-interest  laws  af- 


fecting the  private  sector  that  are  far 
more  restrictive  than  the  bill  I  have 
proposed.  Some  of  these  statutes  pro- 
hibit employees  who  leave  a  firm  from 
working  for  any  of  that  firm's  clients 
for  a  given  period  of  time.  The  courts 
consistently  have  ruled  that  these  bills 
do  not  impose  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  trade,  provided  they  contain 
some  type  of  limitation. 

My  bill  clearly  is  limited  in  the  sense 
the  courts  have  in  mind.  It  only  re- 
stricts employment  for  the  first  2 
years  after  termination  of  Federal 
service.  In  addition,  it  prohibits  Feder- 
al employees  from  joining  just  those 
firms  with  whose  contracts  they  were 
personally  and  substantially  involved 
during  the  last  3  years  they  worked 
for  the  Government. 

The  CRS  study  shows  there  is  ample 
Judicial  precedent  for  restricting  post- 
employment  activities  of  former  Gov- 
ernment employees.  The  study  shows 
the  courts  have  routinely  upheld  such 
measures,  provided  they  were  not  so 
broad  or  unlimited  as  to  be  unreason- 
able. The  Study  shows  the  courts  up- 
holding even  more  restrictive  statutes 
in  the  private  sector  than  the  one  I 
have  proposed  for  the  Government. 

The  CRS  study  places  the  revolving 
door  bill  I  am  proposing  firmly  within 
the  context  of  a  rich  legislative  tradi- 
tion. It  clears  away  any  possible  objec- 
tion about  its  legality  or  constitution- 
ality. 

Mr.  President,  should  not  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  expect  from 
Federal  workers  the  same  assurance  of 
propriety  that  the  owner  of  a  small 
business  can  contractually  obligate  his 
employees  to  provide?  IDo  not  the  tax- 
payers deserve  to  know  with  certainty 
that  those  trusted  with  awarding  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Government  con- 
tracts each  year  are  acting  without  ul- 
terior motive? 

My  bill  has  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  from  Senators  represent- 
ing a  broad  range  of  political  views.  I 
urge  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  act  speedily  and  favorably  on 
this  vital  piece  of  legislation  so  that  it 
can  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  this 
body  for  prompt  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  CRS  study  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LCGAL  AMALYSIS  OF  "RSVOLVIIIG  DOOR"  PRO- 
POSAL Regarding  Employment  With  Gov- 
ernment Contractors  by  Former  Federal 
Employees 

(Jack  Maskell) 
This  report  discusses  the  constitutional 
and  other  legal  issues  which  may  arise  in  a 
federal  law  which  would  prohibit  a  former 
employee  of  the  federal  government  from 
working  for  certain  private  businesses  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  leaving  the  govern- 
ment if  the  former  employee  had.  while  in 
the  service  of  the  government,  performed  a 
government  procurement  function  with  re- 


spect to  a  contract  with  that  private  busi- 
ness. 

Several  post  employment  conflict-of-inter- 
est laws,  or  "revolving  door"  restrictions,  are 
currently  in  effect  in  the  federal  aervioe.  In- 
cluding the  general  "revolving  door"  restric- 
tion under  18  U.S.C.  1 207  limiting  certain 
representational  activities  before  the  gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  private  clients  or  em- 
ployers by  former  federal  employees.  These 
restrictions  have  been  promulgated  general- 
ly to  protect  the  government  from  the  use 
agiOnst  It  of  information  which  an  employee 
may  have  gained  In  the  course  of  his  public 
employment:  to  prevent  an  employee  from 
being  Influenced  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  by  the  hope  or  prospect  of 
later  benefit  in  the  way  of  a  Job  from  a 
grateful  private  employer,  and  to  limit  the 
Influence  of  former  high  level  officials  over 
personnel  in  their  former  agency. 

The  limited  case  law  on  this  subject  has 
generally  shown  that  such  restrictions  are 
proper  subjects  for  congressional  determina- 
tion. Fox  v.  Kingtland,  81  F.  Supp.  433 
(D.D.C.  1948).  affd  180  P.3d  45  (D.C.  Cir. 
1950).  and  are  not  to  be  considered  legisla- 
tive punishment  against  specific  persons 
such  that  they  are  prohibited  "bills  of  a^ 
talnder"  under  Article  I,  Section  9  of  the 
Constitution.  United  States  v.  Nauer,  476 
F.2d  nil  (7th  Cir.  1973);  see  United  States 
V.  Brown.  381  UJ3.  437  (1965)  as  to  bills  of 
attainder  and  conflict-of-interest  laws  gen- 
erally. 

The  "revolving  door"  law  at  18  UJ5.C. 
{  207  was  found  to  be  a  "rational  means"  of 
obtaining  a  "legitimate  legislative  purpose." 
Nasser,  supra  at  1116.  Governmental  regula- 
tions of  private  economic  endeavors  have 
generally  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  a  mere  showing  of  some  "rational 
basis"  for  the  law  within  the  knowledge  of 
legislators,  and  thus  do  not  undergo  the 
critical  scrutiny  of  regulations  on  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  United  States  v.  Oar- 
otene  PmducU  Co.,  304  U.8.  144.  152  (1938): 
Nebbia  v.  Nev  York.  391  VS.  502.  527-528 
(1934):  WiUiamson  v.  Lee  Optical  Co.,  348 
U.S.  483.  488  (1955).  Despite  the  general 
"hands  off  atUtude  of  the  Court  with  re- 
spect to  government  economic  regulation, 
there  is  a  legal  theory  that  might  be  ad- 
vanced that  an  extremely  restrictive  law 
could  be  so  burdensome  and  unreasonable 
that  it  would  be  a  deprivation  of  liberty  or 
property  without  due  prooen  of  law.  United 
States  Constitution.  Article  V. 

No  case  law  has  been  found  as  to  when  an 
employment  restriction  Imposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment nflght  reach  the  llmlU  of  "reason- 
ableness" either  as  to  duration  or  extent  of 
coverage.  However,  in  the  private  sector 
"anti-competitive"  covenants  in  private  em- 
ployment contracts,  such  as  barring  a 
former  employee  from  working  for  clients  of 
the  former  employer  for  a  period  of  years, 
have  been  upheld  by  state  courts  as  not 
against  public  policy  nor  against  restraint  of 
trade  principles  when  such  restrictions  are 
deemed  "reasonable."  (54  Am.  Jur.  2d.  Mo- 
nopolies, ItestrainU  of  Trade,  and  Unfair 
Trade  Prafitices,  11511-513).  Although  de- 
cided on  a  case-by-caae  basis  depending  on 
the  particular  facts  and  drcumstances.  a 
test  of  reasonableness  would  often  Include  a 
determination  of  whether  the  restrictive 
"no  competition"  covenant  was  limited  in 
some  way  either  as  to  duration  or  geograph- 
ic area.  (Am.  Jur.  supra  at  1 512:  see,  for  ex- 
ample. May  V.  Young,  2  A2d  385  (Conn. 
1938) 

Under  these  legal  analyses  the  types  of 
proposals  under  consideration  thus  appear 


to  have  a  "rational  basis"  of  protecting 
against  undue  influences,  conflicts-of-inter- 
est.  and  protection  of  the  government.  Since 
the  restriction  would  be  limited  both  in  du- 
ration, and  as  to  the  prohibited  private  em- 
ployers of  former  federal  employees,  it  argu- 
ably would  be  "reaacmable"  in  comparisosn 
to  the  restrictive  "no-competing"  covenants 
permitted  in  private  employment  contracts. 
There  are,  of  coiuse,  numerous  competing 
public  policy  issues  involved,  including  the 
potential  detrimental  effect  of  such  a  re- 
striction on  the  lOM  of  services  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  to  the  nation  of  persons  who 
have  gained  particular  expertise  in  the  gov- 
ernment; the  Injury  to  the  Individual  and 
his  family  In  restricting  the  pursuit  of  his 
career  In  the  private  sector  the  potential 
difficulties  in  recruiting  qualified  personnel 
In  the  federal  service  If  more  restrictive  poet 
employment  laws  were  enacted;  and  the 
placing  of  further  Impediments  and  road- 
bloeks  to  "quits"  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  private  sector  at  a  time  when 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  has 
found  that  "quit  rates"  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  private  sector  are  so  low  as  to 
Justify  an  across-the-board  pay  cut  In  the 
federal  service.  However,  under  the  legal 
analysts  provided,  the  resolution  of  these 
competing  public  policy  issues  would  appear 
to  be  for  congressional,  rather  than  Judicial, 
determination. 

This  report  discusses  the  constitutional 
and  legal  issues  which  may  arise  in  a  federal 
law  which  would  prohllrit  a  former  employ- 
ee of  the  federal  government  from  working 
for  certain  private  businesses  for  a  period  of 
5  yean  after  leaving  the  government  If  the 
former  employee  bad.  while  In  the  service  of 
the  government,  performed  a  government 
procurement  function  with  respect  to  a  eoa- 
tract  with  that  private  business.' 

The  type  of  restrictions  to  be  Implement- 
ed by  the  pnvosed  leglslaUon  are  generally 
categorised  as  "post-emplo)rment  conflict-of- 
interest"  laws,  or  as  they  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to,  as  "revolving  door"  restrictions. 
These  provisions  place  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions on  the  permissible  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  persons  who  leave  the  federal 
government  to  work  In  private  Industry. 

There  are  In  existence,  it  should  be  noted, 
a  number  of  post  onployment  restrictimis 
of  various  i4>pUcabilIty  curmiay  under  fed- 
eral law.  These  provisions,  as  a  general  rule, 
do  not  appear  as  broad,  nor  of  such  a  dura- 
tion, as  the  proposal  under  consideration. 
The  two  principal  objectives  of  the  existing 
provisions  recognised  in  federal  case  Uw  are 
to  (1)  protect  the  government  from  use 
against  It  by  former  employees  of  Informa- 
tion gained  In  the  course  of  their  service;  * 
and  (2)  prevent  a  government  employee 
from  being  influenced  In  his  official  duties 
by  the  hope  of  later  benefiU  from  a  private 
employer.* 

Exiting  federal  laws  of  this  nature  In- 
clude*  the   provisions   of   12   U.8.C.    (232 


>  See.  for  example.  HJt.  SS32.  BBth  Oongr..  3d  Sea- 
lion;  note  S.  695.  »5th  Ooocr.,  1st  Seaioo.  whkdi 
propoaed  a  two  year  reaUlcUon. 

«  United  State*  v.  Nauer.  476  F.ad  1111.  at  1116 
(7th  Cir.  l»78). 

>  Bromi  V.  IMstricl  of  Columbia  Board  of  ZoKing 
Adjustment,  413  A.3d  1276.  1282  (D.C.  App.  IMO). 

•The  lUtutea  dlacufd  herein  are  provided  as 
example  of  current  reatrleUoni  and  are  not  intend- 
ed to  be  an  aU-tneluslve.  comprehensive  list  of  fed- 
eral poet-employment  laws. 
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under  which  membera  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  who 
have  not  served  their  full  term  of  office  nfiay 
not.  for  two  years  after  leaving  the  Board, 
hold  any  office,  position,  or  employment  in 
any  member  bank.  A  similar  restriction  is 
placed  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  at 
12  U.S.C.  1 1812.  which  prohibiU  Board 
members  who  do  not  serve  their  full  term 
from  holding  any  office,  position,  or  em- 
ployment In  any  Insured  bank  for  two  years 
after  leaving  the  Board.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  35  U.S.C.  I  4  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Patent  Office  are  restricted  for  one 
year  after  leaving  the  agency,  from  applying 
for  a  patent  or  acquiring,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, except  by  inheritance  or  beouest.  any 
patent  or  any  right  or  interest  in  any 
patent,  issued  or  to  be  issued  by  the  Office. 
Officers  on  the  retired  list  of  the  regular 
armed  forces  may  not  be  paid  from  appro- 
priated funds  for  three  yean  after  being 
placed  on  that  list  if  such  officer  is  engaged 
in  selling  or  contracting  or  negotiating  to 
sell  supplies  or  war  material  to  any  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Coast 
Guard.  N.O.A.A..  or  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice (37  U.S.C.  f  801(b)).  Retired  officers  of 
the  armed  forces  are  further  barred  perma- 
nently from  representing  any  person  "in  the 
sale  of  anything  to  the  Oovemment 
through  the  department  in  whose  service  he 
holds  a  retired  status"  (18  n.S.C.  |281. 
note):  and  are  barred  for  two  years  after  re- 
tirement from  acting  as  agent  or  attorney  In 
prosecuting  claims  against  the  United 
States  involving  the  retired  officer's  former 
service,  as  well  as  being  permanently  barred 
from  pursuing  claims  against  the  United 
States  involving  a  matter  in  which  the  offi- 
cer was  "directly  connected"  while  on  active 
duty  sUtus  (18  U.S.C.  |  283.  note). 

The  broadest  federal  post-employment  re- 
striction, as  to  the  employees  covered,  is  18 
U.S.C.  I  207.  Although  broad  as  to  its  cover- 
age of  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  independent  agencies,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  this  statute  is 
narrow  as  to  the  range  of  private,  post  gov- 
ernment employment  activities  which  it  re- 
stricts. For  the  most  part,  this  provision  reg- 
ulates repntentational  type  of  activities  by 
former  employees  of  private  clients  or  em- 
ployers before  the  government  or  in  courts 
against  the  government,  but  does  not  pro- 
hibit merely  being  employed  by  businesses 
or  firms  with  whom  the  former  employee 
had  dealt  while  In  the  government. 

Very  briefly.  18  U.S.C.  f  207  provides  (Da 
lifetime  ban  on  "switching  sides,"  that  Is, 
acting  as  agent  or  attorney  or  otherwise  rep- 
resenting someone  before,  or  advocating  to, 
the  government  or  a  court  concerning  a 
"particular  matter"  involving  identified  par- 
ties on  which  the  former  employee  had 
worked  "personally  and  substantially"  while 
with  the  government:  *  (2)  a  two-year  ban 
on  "switching  sides"  on  a  matter  which  was 
"under  the  official  responsibility"  of  the 
former  employee  while  with  the  govern- 
ment but  on  which  he  did  not  work  "person- 
ally and  substantially":  ■  (3)  a  two  year  ban 
on  "senior"  level  government  officials  aiding 
or  assisting  private  parties  with  their  advo- 
cacy or  arguments,  by  way  of  personal  ap- 
pearances before  the  government  concern- 
ing a  particular  matter  on  which  the  former 
official  had  worked  personally  and  substan- 


tially while  with  the  government:  *  and  (4)  a 
one  year  "cooling  off"  period  for  "senior" 
level  government  officials  in  which  they 
may  not  make  advocacy  contacU  on  any 
matter  to  the  agency  in  which  they  had 
been  employed.* 

Other  provisions  in  the  United  States 
Code  may  not  necessarily  prohibit  particu- 
lar post  employment  activity  of  former  em- 
ployees of  specific  agencies,  but  may  require 
the  filing  of  reports  by  such  former  employ- 
ees if  they  become  engaged  in  duties  for 
government  contractors.  Certain  former 
military  and  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  example,  must  file 
reports  for  three  years  after  leaving  that 
Department  concerning  their  employment 
with  particular  defense  contractors  (10 
VAC.  I  2397),  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  to  report  to  Congress  concerning  these  fil- 
ings (10  U.S.C.  12397(e)).  Similar  require- 
ments on  former  employees  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  were 
repealed  in  1981.* 

Certain  statutory  schemes  of  restricting 
or  regulating  post  employment  activities  of 
particular  employees  of  federal  agencies  or 
department  In  an  attempt  to  deter  potential 
conflicts  of  interest  are  thus  currently  in 
effect  under  federal  law.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  restriction  of  employees  of  the 
Patent  Office,  35  U.S.C.  f  4.  discussed  above, 
formerly  prohibited  only  the  receipt  of  an 
interest  in  a  patent  by  a  person  while  em- 
ployed by  the  Patent  Office.  In  a  case 
before  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Fox  v.  King$land, 
81  F.  Supp.  433  (D.D.C.  1948).  affd  180  P.2d 
45  (D.C.  Cir.  1950).  the  Patent  Office  argued 
that  the  former  restriction  should  also 
apply  to  persons  who  conceive  of  an  idea 
while  working  for  the  Office  and  then  quit 
the  Office  and  immediately  fUe  for  a  patent. 
81  F.  Supp.  438.  The  District  Court  In  that 
case  stated  that  the  responsibility  and  deci- 
sion for  such  a  restriction  on  post-govern- 
ment employment  activity  would  be  a 
matter  for  congressional,  rather  than  judi- 
cial, determination,  implying  that  such  a  re- 
striction would  be  permlHlble  limitation  on 
private  conduct  impoaed  by  Comrev: 

"This  Court  is  not  unmindful  of  the  po- 
tential danger  involved  In  allowing  Patent 
Office  employees  to  realgn  and  Immediately 
thereafter  to  file  an  application  for  patent 
Whether  there  should  be  an  express  statu- 
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>  18  O.8.C.  1 307(s>. 

•  18  O.8.C.  I  J07(bKI). 
'  18  use.  I  307(bMU). 

•  18  U.8.C.  i  20T(c). 


•  PX.  n-M.  n  8Ut.  1211.  Oeoember  31.  IMl.  re- 
pealed Section  •  of  the  NASA  Authorisation  Act  of 
18T0.  •■  amended  (43  VAC.  3483).  The  House 
Report  on  the  meuure  (H.R  13ST,  nth  Consr.) 
provided  explanation  of  the  recommendation  for 
repeal  made  by  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  at  HJL 
Rpt  No.  87-13.  87th  Coosr.,  1st  Ssss.,  334:  "Fourth, 
s  provlskm  formally  r*p— ling  ■•etioa  8  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thortaaUon  Act,  1870,  as  amended  (U  VS.C.  3483), 
has  been  Included.  Section  8  requires  that  certain 
current  and  former  employees  of  the  NaUonal  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  AdmlnMratlon  who  prevtouBly 
worked  or  now  work  for  sn  aera«ace  contractor 
which  hst  contracts  with  the  agency  of  more  than 
110.000,000  dladoae  certain  faeU  about  their  em- 
ployment In  annual  reports  to  the  Administrator, 
which  reports  are  then  required  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection.  The  Congrssskmal  Re- 
poru  DlmlnaUon  Act  of  leM.  Public  Law  88-470. 
repealed  nibsection  8<d)  (43  UAC.  S483(d».  which 
had  Imposed  the  sddltiaaal  requirement  that  NASA 
•end  a  report  on  such  emplojrment  information  to 
the  Congrem.  The  purpose  of  the  remainder  of  aee- 
tion  8  that  would  be  repealed  Is  currently  served  by 
the  ethics  In  Oovemment  Act  of  1878.  Public  Law 
88-831.  ss  amended.  In  any  event,  under  section 
307(c)  of  the  Ethics  In  Oovemment  Act  of  1878.  ss 
ameiuled.  the  Title  II  reportlns  requirements  there- 
in supenede  the  section  8  reportlns  requirements 
to  be  repealed." 


tory  rer^riction  establishing  the  time  which 
should  elapse  before  ex-employees  of  the 
Patent  Office  may  apply  for  patents  Is  a 
question  for  Congresaional  consideration.  In 
the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court.  'The 
courts  ought  not  to  declare  any  such  policy: 
its  formulation  belongs  solely  to  the  Con- 
gress.' "  United  State*  v.  DubUier  Condeiuer 
Conk.  289  VA  178,  198.  ..  .  (81  P.  Supp.  at 
438) 

There  has  also  been  litigation  concerning 
the  general  "revolving  door"  statute  under 
federal  law.  18  U.8.C.  f  207.  In  one  of  those 
cases  the  restrictions  on  former  employees 
were  upheld  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  against  a  constitutional  challenge. 
The  Court  in  United  States  v.  Naaaer.  476 
F.2d  nil  (7th  Cir.  1973).  summarised  Ap- 
pellant's arguments  that  the  post-employ- 
ment restrictions  constituted  an  unconstitu- 
tional "bill  of  attainder": 

"AppellanU  argue  that  |  207(a)  is  a  bill  of 
attainder  in  violation  of  Article  I.  section  9 
of  the  constitution  because  it  is  a  legislative 
act  that  Imposes  'pimlshment'  on  the  group 
without  a  Judicial  trial.  They  emphasize  .  .  . 
that  the  'punishment'  to  which  they  refer  is 
not  the  penal  sanction  which  would  be  Judi- 
cially Impoaed  for  a  completed  violation  of 
1207(a)  but  the  'dlsquallflcaUon  which 
former  employees  In  general,  and  (appel- 
lent),  as  a  practicing  attorney  in  particular, 
suffer  as  a  result  of  their  former  employ- 
ment by  the  Govenunent.' "  (478  F.2d  at 
1115) 

To  these  arguments  the  Court  found: 

"We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  analysis 
that  this  particular  restriction  is  a  punish- 
ment legislatively  imposed  upon  a  specified 
group.  Rather,  the  statute  is  within  the 
classification  of  a  rule  of  general  applicabil- 
ity for  the  accomplishment  of  a  legitimate 
legialatlve  purpose.  The  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  government,  which  can  act  only 
through  agents,  from  the  use  against  it  by 
former  agents  of  information  gained  in  the 
course  of  their  agency,  is  clearly  a  proper 
one.  The  restriction,  against  acting  as  agent 
or  attorney  for  another  In  a  matter  In  which 
the  person  participated  personally  and  sub- 
stantially as  an  officer  or  employee.  Is 
equally  clearing  a  wholly  rational  meana  of 
pursuing  that  purpose."  (476  F.2d  at  1116) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  dlsctissed  in  dicta 
In  an  earlier  case  the  distinction  between 
unconstitutional  bills  of  attainder  directed 
at  specific  groups,  and  permissible  conflict- 
of-interest  regulation.  In  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Brotcn.  381  U.S.  437  (1965),  the 
Court  explained  that  in  earlier  cases  the 
deprivation  of  one's  opportunity  to  practice 
a  trade  was  considered  "punishment"  in- 
flicted upon  such  person: 

"The  deprivation  of  any  rights,  civil  or  po- 
litical, previously  enjoyed,  may  be  punish- 
ment, the  circumstances  attending  and  the 
causes  of  the  deprivation  determining  this 
fact.  Disqualification  from  office  may  be 
punishment,  as  In  cases  of  conviction  upon 
impeachment.  Disqualification  from  the 
pursuits  of  a  lawful  avocation,  or  from  posi- 
tions of  trust,  or  from  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  courts,  or  acting  as  an  execu- 
tor, or  guardian,  may  also,  and  often  has 
been.  Imposed  as  punishment."  4  Wall.,  at 
320.  (381  U.S.  at  448) 

The  Court  noted,  however,  that  a  conflict- 
of-interest  provision  In  Section  32  of  the 
Banking  Act  barring  certain  officers,  direc- 
tors and  employees  of  firms  issuing  or  un- 
derwriting securities  from  being  an  officer 
of  director  of  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reaerve  System,  was  not  an  unconstitution- 
al bill  of  attainder  meting  out  legialatlve 


punishment  to  specified  persons.  In  that 
"Congress  was  legislating  with  respect  to 
general  characteristics  rather  than  with  re- 
spect to  a  specific  group  of  men"  (381  U.S. 
at  454-455).  The  Court  explained: 

"He  suggesu  that  for  purposes  of  the  Bill 
of  AtUlnder  Clause,  such  conflict-of-inter- 
est laws  are  not  meaningfully  distinguish- 
able from  the  statute  before  us.  We  find 
this  argtmient  without  merit.  First,  we  note 
that  1 504,  unlike  |  32  of  the  Banking  Act. 
inflicts  its  deprivation  upon  the  members  of 
a  political  group  thought  to  present  a  threat 
to  the  national  security.  As  we  noted  above, 
such  groups  were  the  targets  of  the  over- 
whelming majority   of  English   and  early 
American  bills  of  attainder.  Second.  |  32  in- 
corporates no  judgment  censuring  or  con- 
demning any  man  or  group  of  men.  In  en- 
acting it.  Congress  relied  upon  its  general 
knowledge  of  human  psychology,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  concurrent  holding  of  the 
two  designated  positions  would  present  a 
tempUtion  to  any  man— not  Just  certain 
men  or  members  of  a  certain  political  party. 
Thus  insofar  as  |  32  incorporates  a  condem- 
nation,  it   condemns   all   men.   Third,   we 
caiuiot  accept  the  suggestion  that  1 2  consti- 
tutes  an   exercise   in  specification   rather 
than  rule-making.  It  seems  to  us  clear  that 
1 32  establishes  an  objective  standard  of 
conduct.  Congress  determined  that  a  person 
who  both  (a)  held  a  position  in  a  bank 
which  could  be  used  to  influence  the  invest- 
ment policies  of  the  bank  or  its  customers, 
and  (b)  was  In  a  position  to  benefit  finan- 
cially from  Investment  in  the  securities  han- 
dled by  a  particular  underwriting  house, 
might  well  be  tempted  to  'use  his  influence 
in  the  bank  to  involve  it  or  its  customers  In 
securities  which  his  underwriting  house  has 
in  its  portfolio  or  has  committed  itself  to 
take.'  329  U.S.  at  447.  In  designating  tMUfik 
officers,  directors  and  employees  as  those 
persons  in  position  (a),  and  officers,  direc- 
tors,  partners  and  employees  of  underwrit- 
ing houses  as  those  persons  in  position  (b). 
Congress  merely  expressed  the  characteris- 
tics It  was  trying  to  reach  in  an  alternative, 
shorthand  way.  That  Congress  was  legislat- 
ing with  respect  to  general  characteristics 
rather  than  with  respect  to  a  specific  group 
of  men  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
(  32  provides  that  the  prescribed  disqualifi- 
cation   should    not    obtain    whenever    the 
Board    of    Governors    determined    that    'It 
would  not  unduly  influence  the  investment 
policies  of  such  member  bank  or  the  advice 
it    gives    its    customers    regarding    invest- 
menU.'  We  do  not  suggest  that  such  an 
escape  clause  is  essential  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  I  32,  but  point  to  it  only  further 
to  underscore  the  infirmity  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  i  32.  like  {  504,  incorporates  an 
empirical  judgment  of,  and  InflicU  its  depri- 
vation upon,  a  particular  group  of  men." 
(381  U.S.  at  453-455) 

Judicial  precedent  thus  exists  for  uphold- 
ing particular  restrictions  upon  post  em- 
ployment activities  of  former  government 
employees.  In  the  cases  regarding  such  post 
employment  conflicts-of-lnterest.  particular- 
ly in  the  decUion  upholding  18  U.S.C.  1 207 
against  a  constitutional  challenge,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  court  looked  to  determine  if 
the  restriction  is  reasonable,  that  is.  If  it  ts  a 
"rational  means"  for  the  "accomplishment 
of  a  legitimate  legislative  purpose."  Nasser, 
supra  at  1116.  As  to  governmental  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  on  private  economic 
endeavors  in  general,  it  may  be  noted  that 
by  the  end  of  the  1930's  the  Supreme  Court 
had  generally  found  that  legislation  affect- 
ing  or    regulating   such    economic    rights. 


rather  than  fundamental  liberties  such  as 
sp  ech.  press  and  religion,  may  be  upheld 
against  substantive  due  process  challenges  if 
the  legisUtion  has  a  "rational  bads".  (See 
discussion  in  Corutitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Analysis  and  Interpreta- 
tion, VS.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1973.  Senate  Dociunent  No.  93-83.  pp.  1170- 
1177.  1310-1SS5).  In  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Caralene  Products  Co.,  340  U.8. 
144-152  (1938).  the  Supreme  Court,  In  an- 
swering the  Fifth  Amendment  due  process 
challenge,  stated: 

.  .  .  [RJegulatory  legislation  affecting  or- 
dinary commercial  transactions  is  not  to  be 
pronounced  unconstitutional  unless  In  light 
of  the  facU  made  known  or  generaUy  as- 
siuned  it  Is  of  such  a  character  as  to  pre- 
clude the  assumption  that  It  resU  upon 
some  rational  basis  within  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  legislators. 

As  noted  by  the  Court  In  NebHa  v.  New 
York,  291  UJS.  503.  537-528  (1934),  regarding 
state  restrictions  under  a  Fourteenth 
Amendment  due  process  challenge: 

"The  Constitution  does  not  guarantee  the 
unrestricted  privUege  to  engage  in  a  busi- 
ness or  to  conduct  It  as  one  please.  Certain 
kinds  of  business  may  be  prohibited;  and 
the  right  to  conduct  a  business,  or  to  piuaue 
a  calling,  may  be  conditioned  .  .  .  And  stat^ 
utes  prescribing  the  terms  upon  which 
those  conducting  businesses  may  contract, 
or  impoaing  terms  if  they  do  enter  into 
agreements,  are  within  the  state's  compe- 
tency." 

Although  such  case  law  exists  showing 
that  economic  regulation  generally  needs 
only  a  "rational  basis"  to  be  upheld,  there 
may  be  advanced  a  legal  theory  that  In 
some  extreme  circumstances,  for  example,  if 
a  law  were  to  totally  d^irive  former  govern- 
ment employees  from  ever  practicing  their 
specific  trade  or  aklll  in  the  private  sector, 
that  such  a  provision  might  be  so  burden- 
some and  unfair  that  It  arguably  would  con- 
stitute a  substantive  due  process  violation, 
that  la,  that  such  a  restriction  would  argu- 
ably deprive  such  a  person  of  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  Uw.  United 
Stales  ConsHtution,  Amendment  V.  Note 
Chicago.  R.I.  and  P.  Ry.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  284  U.S.  80.  97  (1931):  "a  regulation 
which  Is  so  arbitary  and  unreasonable  as  to 
become  an  infringement  upon  the  right  of 
ownership  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment." 
See  also  WiUiamaon  v.  Lee  Optical  Co..  348 
U.8.  483.  487.  491.  where  the  Court  at  least 
discussed  the  logical  "reasons"  for  the  state 
economic  regulation.  Under  this  theory,  the 
duration  and  the  incluslveneas  of  the  prohi- 
bition, as  well  as  its  connection  to  a  legiti- 
mate governmental  purpose.  woiUd  appear 
to  bear  upon  Its  argued  reasonableness  or 
unreaaonableneaa.  that  Is.  where  the  reguU- 
tion  is  less  restrictive  as  to  iU  duration  or 
the  types  of  employment  opportunities 
available,  then  the  more  "reasonable"'  It  ar- 
guably would  be. 

No  specific  case  law  has  been  found  con- 
cerning when  post  government  employment 
restrictions  on  Individuals,  either  as  to  their 
duration  or  extent,  might  arguably  begin  to 
reach  the  llmlU  of  "reasonableness".  Merely 
for  purposes  of  analogy,  however.  It  may  be 
noted  that  In  the  private  sector,  anti-com- 
petitive clauses  in  employment  contracts, 
such  as  those  restricting  an  employee  from 
working  for  cllenU  of  his  former  firm  upon 
leaving  that  firm,  have  been  upheld  in 
courts  as  not  against  public  policy  nor  viola- 
tive of  anti-trust  principles  if  such  restric- 
tions are  "reasonable"'  (see  54  Am.  Jur.  3d. 


Monopolies.  IteatrainU  of  Trade,  and  Unfair 
Trade  Practices,  if  511-613). 

There  is  no  precise  nde  determining  rea- 
sonableness in  these  cases  and  each  case  ap- 
pears to  be  determined  on  an  ad  hoc  tMsis. 
However,  a  test  of  "reasonableness"  often 
includes  an  examination  as  to  whether  such 
contractual  restrictions  are  limited  in  some 
way.  such  as  for  example,  either  as  to  dura- 
tion or  geograiriiic  area  (54  Am.  Jur.  3d. 
supra  at  i  513). 

In  a  state  case.  May  v.  Young,  2  A.2d  385 
(Conn.  1938).  for  example,  the  Connecticut 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  upheld  a  contrac- 
tual restriction  on  an  onployee,  for  two 
yean  after  termination  of  employment, 
from  entering  into  the  employ  of  any  client 
of  his  former  employer.  The  court  found 
there: 

"If  such  a  restriction  la  to  be  upheld  and 
enforced  it  must  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  fair  protection  of  the  employer's 
bustnesB,  good  will  or  rights  and  not  unrea- 
sonably restrict  the  rigbU  of  the  employee, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  Interests  of  the 
public,  and  the  drcumstanoes  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  contract  is  to  be  per- 
formed, (citations  omitted]  A  bargain  by  an 
employee  not  to  compete  with  his  employer 
during  the  term  of  the  employment  of 
thereafter  'within  such  territory  and  (hiring 
such  time  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  employer  *  *  *. 
without  ff?«p"««"g  undue  hardship  on  the 
employee."  does  not  Impose  imreasonable  re- 
straint of  trade  unless  effecting,  or  forming 
part  of  a  plan  to  effect,  a  monopoly.'"  Re- 
statement, Ctmtracts.  f  S16(f ). 

"Agreements  by  which  an  employee  im- 
dertakes  not  to  enter  a  competing  business 
or  employment  on  leaving  his  employer's 
service  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employer's  Ituslneas.  Under 
such  agreemoits  parties  obtain  employment 
on  certain  terms  which  prevent  them,  on 
leaving  that  employment,  from  making  use 
of  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired 
during  that  employment  to  the  detriment  of 
their  employer.  Middleton  v.  Brtmm,  UJ. 
Ch.  411.  412:  13  CJ.  485.  When  the  charac- 
ter of  the  business  and  the  nature  of  the 
employment  are  such  that  the  employer  re- 
quires protection  for  his  establUted  iHisl- 
ness  against  competitive  activities  by  one 
who  has  become  familiar  with  it  through 
employment  therein,  restrictions  are  valid 
when  tl.ey  appear  to  t>e  reaaonaWy  neces- 
sary for  the  fair  protection  of  the  employ- 
er's business  or  rights,  and  do  not  unreason- 
ably restrict  the  rights  of  the  employee,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  contract  and  the  circumstances  and  con- 
diticms  under  which  it  Is  to  be  performed." 
(2  A.  2d  at  387-388) 

The  apparent  public  Interest  promoted  by 
the  proposed  legislation,  that  is.  to  elimi- 
nate the  potential  harmful  influence  of  the 
prospect  of  f  utiuv  private  gain  by  later  on- 
ployment  with  a  private  contractor  by  fed- 
eral onployees  who  have  input  Into  federal 
contracte  made  with  those  private  firms, 
would  arguably  provide  the  necessary  "ra- 
tional basis"  for  the  restriction  imposed. 
(See  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.  v.  CUy  of  New 
York.  501  F.  2d  639.  648-49  (3d  Cir.  1974); 
Brown  V.  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Zoning,  supra  at  1282).  Furthermore,  since 
the  rvsUiction  would  be  limited  to  only 
those  firms  which  had  certain  contracU 
with  the  government  on  which  the  employ- 
ee worked,  and  would  be  limited  In  duration 
(between  2  and  5  yean  under  different  pro- 
posals), arguments  may  be  made  that  such 
restrictions.  In  comparison  to  "no  ocmipet- 
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ing"  clauses  in  private  sector  cases,  are  "rea- 
sonable". 

There  are  of  course  several  competins 
public  policy  issues  involved  in  such  a  re- 
striction. For  example,  it  may  need  to  be  de- 
termined whether  the  prevention  of  such 
potential  influences  and  conflicts-of-interest 
outweigh  the  detriments  of  the  loss  of  serv- 
ices in  the  private  sector  and  to  the  nation 
of  persons  who  have  gained  particular  ex- 
pertise in  the  government,  the  injury  to  the 
individual  and  his  or  her  family  in  limiting 
one's  pursuing  of  one's  career  in  the  private 
sector,  the  potential  difficulties  in  recruit- 
ing qualified  personnel  in  the  federal  service 
If  even  more  restrictive  post-employment 
laws  were  enacted,  and  the  placing  of  fxirth- 
ing  impediments  and  roadblocks  to  "quits" 
from  the  federal  government  to  the  private 
sector  in  light  of  recent  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  findings  that  "quit  rates" 
from  the  government  to  the  private  sector 
are  so  low  as  to  Justify  an  across  the-board 
pay  cut  in  the  federal  service.  (Note  OPM 
compensation  report.  December  17.  1984; 
Washington  Post.  p.  C3.  December  18.  1984: 
Washington  Post.  p.  A14  editorial  Dec.  22. 
1984.)  However,  in  light  of  the  "rational 
basis"  and  "reasonableness"  of  the  proposed 
restriction,  as  far  as  legal  standards  are  con- 
cerned, resolution  of  these  crmpetlng  public 
policy  issues  Involved  would  ai«pear  to  be  for 
congressional,  rather  than  Judicial,  determi- 
nation. 


ESTONIA.  67  TEARS  LATER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Kir.  President. 
February  24  marked  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  That 
notwithstanding,  Estonia  has  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  last  44  years.  In  1940,  the 
Soviet  Union  annexed  Estonia,  an  act 
which  the  United  States  still  does  not 
recognize.  The  Soviets  brought  many 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  Into  their 
sphere  of  influence  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  They  only  annexed 
three  of  these  countries,  however— Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Since  the  1940  annexation  of  Esto- 
nia, the  Soviet  Union  has  carried  out 
actions  to  eliminate  Elstonians  as  a  na- 
tionality. The  russification  of  Estonia 
takes  many  forms.  The  Soviets  relo- 
cate Estonians  to  other  regions  of  the 
country  and  replace  them  with  Rus- 
sians. This,  combined  with  a  low  birth 
rate,  has  created  a  situation  where 
only  64  percent  of  the  people  living  in 
Estonia  in  1979  were  Estonians.  This 
figure  compares  with  88  percent  in 
1939. 

Estonian  is  a  language  that  is  quite 
similar  to  Finnish  and  many  people  In 
Estonia  get  their  information  of  the 
outside  world  from  Finnish  radio.  The 
Soviet  Government  tries  to  jam  trans- 
missions from  Finland  into  Estonia, 
but  Is  largely  unsuccessful.  The  Sovi- 
ets teach  college  classes,  especially  sci- 
ence classes,  in  Russian  even  when  the 
majority  of  the  class  is  Elstonian.  The 
Soviets  emphasize  use  of  the  Russian 
language  and  make  only  token  efforts 
to  teach  Russian-speaking  people  Es- 
tonian. Despite  all  of  this,  only  24  per- 


cent of  Estonians  say  they  speak  Rus- 
sian well. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  these  moves 
is  to  eliminate  Estonians  as  a  national- 
ity in  the  Soviet  Union.  Through  de- 
vices such  as  relocation  and  harass- 
ment the  Soviet  Union  is  using  russifi- 
cation to  destroy  the  Estonian  nation- 
ality in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a 
good  example  that  even  today  geno- 
cide exists  in  our  world  under  the  Rus- 
sian Commimlst  influence. 

So  who  are  we  to  nui  and  accuse 
others  of  genocide  when  we  do  not  rec- 
ognize it  as  an  intematlorud  crime? 
Let  us  change  that  now  and  make  sure 
our  voice  is  heard  and  taken  seriously 
on  behalf  of  these  victims.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  immediate  action  on  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
INOUYE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Iirovrx]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


JAMES  LEE.  EXECUTIVE  CHEF 
OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  February  is  designated  as 
Black  History  Month  to  recognize 
achievements  of  black  Americans  in 
our  Nation.  Among  the  notable  Afro- 
Americans  honored  this  month,  there 
are  those  who  have  earned  wide  recog- 
nition, who  will  live  in  prominence  in 
the  pages  of  history.  But  there  are 
many  others,  luiown  perl^tps  only  to 
their  friends  and  loved  ones,  who  have 
also  lived  richly  fulfilling  lives  and.  in 
so  doing,  helped  to  build  a  proud 
legacy  for  all  black  Americans. 

It  is  one  of  these  quiet,  easily  forgot- 
ten individuals  whom  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize. He  is  a  member  of  our  Senate 
family:  he  has  toiled  in  the  Hmlls  of 
the  Capitol  for  the  past  29  years;  he 
has  been  called  on  for  assistance  at 
almost  every  Important  Senate  event 
during  those  years.  He  is  James  Lee. 
executive  chief  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Known  to  Senators,  staff,  and  his 
many  other  friends  as  Jimmy  Lee,  he 
is  one  of  10  children  from  a  modest 
farm  family  in  the  South.  After  a  long 
day  in  the  fields,  Jimmy,  with  his 
father,  would  work  for  three  white 
families  to  earn  extra  income.  From 
his  mother,  he  learned  many  skills, 
among  them  the  ability  to  cook. 

In  1956,  at  age  18,  he  left  home  to 
seek  his  fortime.  He  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  on  a  Saturday  and  on 
Monday  began  work  as  a  busboy  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  Dining  Room. 

A  diligent  employee,  Jimmy  Lee 
worked  his  way  up  after  2  years  from 
busboy  to  cook's  helper,  then  to  first 
cook,  assistant  chef,  chef,  and  eventu- 
ally executive  chef. 


He  attended  cooking  school  on  his 
own  time,  and  took  additional  lessons 
to  leam  the  skills  of  a  bartender  and 
waiter.  His  hard  childhood  on  the 
farm  taught  him  the  value  of  work, 
the  importance  of  perserverance,  and 
the  rewards  of  devotion  to  duty. 

Jimmy  Lee  attained  his  current  posi- 
tion as  executive  chef  in  1969.  Under 
his  supervision  and  direct  involvement, 
the  U.S.  Senate  Dining  Rooms  serve 
an  average  of  5,575  persons  each  day. 
When  the  Senate  is  in  session,  it 
serves  four  to  five  receptions  plus 
three  to  five  limcheons  on  a  daily 
basis.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that 
is  a  huge  number  of  meals. 

Throughout  his  career.  Jimmy  Lee 
has  prepared  meals  for  a  variety  of 
Senate  guests— from  royalty  like 
Prince  Philip,  and  a  score  of  Presi- 
dents and  Vice  Presidents,  to  visiting 
families  from  every  one  of  our  States. 
Whether  he  is  tossing  a  salad  for  500 
people  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hubert 
Humphrey  BuUding  or  fixing  his 
famous  sweet  potato  pie,  Jimmy  Lee 
has  imparted  a  bit  of  his  magical  cook- 
ing skills  and  southern  hospitality  to 
every  Senate  diner  for  over  two  dec- 
ades. 

Jimmy  Lee  will  alwajrs  be  remem- 
bered for  his  congeniality  and  warm 
friendship  to  us  in  the  Senate.  From 
his  humble  beginnings,  Jimmy  Lee  has 
succeeded  with  the  pluck  of  his  per- 
sistence and  will  be  remembered  for 
the  dignity  of  achievement.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  his  legacy  should  be  honored 
by  us  all,  in  this  month  of  recognition 
for  black  Americans,  and  in  the  futiuv 
years  of  his  continued  service  to  our 
Nation. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  gratitude  and  our  recog- 
nition to  Jimmy  Lee. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  1  p.m.,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


PROUD  TO  BE  AN  AMERICAN 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dolk.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoKo:) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  occasion- 
ally, in  the  mountains  of  mail  we  each 
receive,  comes  a  letter  that  has  special 
meaning. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  letter  I 
received  from  a  Mr.  John  Hayes,  who 
through  some  simple  action  on  the 
part  of  my  office,  had  an  experience  of 
a  lifetime. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  which  I  found 
to  be  a  most  touching  and  revealing 
expression    of    the    feelings    of    one 


American  for  the  hundreds  who  risked 
their  lives  at  Normandy,  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
bined Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dkar  Jake  Maybe  I  should  be  more 
formal  but,  I'm  not  going  to.  I  feel  as 
though  I  know  you  but.  I  don't.  However,  I 
have  voted  for  you  numerous  times  and  I'm 
glad  I  did.  I  am  writing  to  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  your  kind  assistance  with  my 
passport.  Just  the  other  day  I  finally  pinned 
my  little  daughter  down,  a  37  year  old 
"Little  Jewel",  and  asked  her  if  she  really 
called  Jake  Oam's  office  to  get  my  passport 
approved  in  such  a  record  time,  and  she  said 
"yes. "  Last  June  84.  about  the  1st,  I  proc- 
essed my  passport  (application)  and  "birth 
certificate"  at  the  State  Capitol.  My  first 
name  was  not  on  it.  Just  Baby  Hayes.  After 
getting  it  all  corrected  and  the  necessary 
documents  together,  we.  with  the  help  of 
the  county  records  office,  mailed  the  sealed 
unit  with  Federal  Express  at  5  minutes  to 
5:00  p.m.  Friday  afternoon.  Thanks  to  you 
and  your  office  it  was  processed  Saturday 
and  returned,  completed  passport  and  all,  to 
my  daughter  on  Monday,  before  9:30  ajn.— 
Just  3  days!  It  was  really  marvelous.  My 
daughter  was  bound  and  determined  that  I 
was  to  make  the  40  year  "Normandy  Reun- 
ion" ( 1944-1984)  and  make  it  I  did! 

My  trip  was  the  most  memorable  trip  of 
my  life,  sentimental.  Just  like  a  story  book 
trip.  I  went  to  church  alone  In  Ste  Mere, 
Eglise,  France.  I  prayed  alone:  I  cried  alone: 
and  I  thought  alone— for  this  I  am  truly 
grateful.  I  went  to  the  2  cemeteries  at  St. 
Laurent:  13.796  buried— some  of  them  my 
buddies. 

Today.  I  truly  know  why— I  didn't  realize 
the  fullness  of  my  life  until  now.  I  am  truly 
proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am  very  proud 
of  you  and  your  u[>coming  flight.  It  will 
surely  be  the  most  memorable  experience  of 
youK.life.  I  sincerely  wish  you  the  best  and 
that  xou  will  return  more  dedicated  than 
ever!  I  am  happy  we  both  still  have  a  "Wild 
Hair."  I  want  to  sky  dive  again  after  they  re- 
build my  hips— I  hope  I  can  make  it.  By 
damn  I  will! 

May  Ood  Bless  you  on  your  trip  and  may 
He  watch  over  you  always. 


THE  CLEMSON  SOCCER  TEAM. 
1985  NATIONAL  CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  B4r.  President,  al- 
though soccer  is  the  most  popular 
sport  in  the  world,  it  has  only  been 
within  the  last  two  decades  that  this 
fascinating  game  has  gained  national 
recofl^tion  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  finest  soccer  competi- 
tion takes  place  at  the  collegiate  level, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  America's 
best  college  soccer  team  comes  from 
my  home  State  of  South  Carolina.  On 
December  17,  1984,  the  Clemson  Uni- 
versity soccer  team  became  the  new 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion [NCAA]  soccer  champions— a  goal 
which  they  have  sought  for  nearly  20 
years. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  Dr.  I.M. 
Ibrahim,  founder  and  head  coach,  and 
the  players  of  the  Clemson  Tigers 
soccer  team,  on  this  much  deserved 


and  long  awaited  victory.  Coach  Ibra- 
him, who  first  came  to  Clemson  from 
Israel  to  finish  his  doctoral  studies  in 
chemistry,  began  the  soccer  team  in 
1967.  Since  limited  funds  prevented 
him  from  recruiting  highly  sought 
after  athletes  from  the  United  States. 
Coach  Ibrahim  concentrated  on  utiliz- 
ing foreign  exchange  students.  This 
tradition  has  changed,  however,  with 
the  KDuaJority  of  his  team  compriaed  of 
some  of  America's  most  talented 
soccer  players. 

On  May  12,  the  Clemson  soccer 
squad  travels  to  Mexico  to  compete 
against  the  Mexican  national  champi- 
ons. I  wish  them  well  as  they  repre- 
sent the  Umted  States  during  this 
international  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  NCAA  soccer 
championship  is  a  coveted  title,  and 
for  Clemson  University,  my  alma 
mater,  this  triumph  is  a  dream  come 
true.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  Join  me  in  congratulating  the 
Clemson  University  soccer  team  on 
this  historic  occasion.  In  order  to 
share  more  about  these  champions.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing information  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  OreenvUle  [&C.]  News.  Dec.  17, 
1984] 
Clbmsoii  Wiks  Socckr  Title 

Sbattlk.— Let  him  hold  it  and  squeeze  it. 

Let  him  cradle  it  like  an  infant,  for  this 
was  the  one  prize  for  which  he'd  been 
aching  for  over  a  decade.  Forgive  him  for 
handling  a  wooden  tnwhy  ao  delicately,  but 
he  doesn't  want  to  let  it  go. 

And  let  his  wife  cry.  for  she  lives  the  same 
dream  all  these  years. 

Clemson  is  national  soccer  champion,  and 
the  emptiness  Coach  IM.  Ibrahim  bad  felt 
through  11  previous  NCAA  touinammt  bids 
is  finally  filled.  The  odds  might  have  pro- 
tested, but  the  Tigera  believed  too  much  in 
themselves  to  believe  anyone  else. 

Their  2-1  victory  over  two-time  defending 
national  champion  and  second-ranked  Indi- 
ana Sunday  at  SeatUe's  Kingdome  was  typi- 
cally defiant  of  the  Tlgeia'  entire  season- a 
seemingly  dedsve  goal  with  11:14  left  for  a 
1-0  lead:  the  Hooslers  fighting  bade  less 
than  five  minutes  later  to  tie:  Clemson 
coming  back  one  more  time  with  just  1:42 
remaining  on  a  set  comer  kick  play  which 
hadn't  worked  all  season. 

The  winning  goal  was  Initiated  by  Max- 
well Amataslro'B  comer  kidt.  wtiich  sopho- 
more Dick  Landgren  headed  in  front  of  the 
net,  which  senior  midfielder  John  Lee 
headed  past  lU  freshman  goaUe  Bruce  KQ- 
lough. 

"That  one  play  was  a  set  play,"  said  Ibra- 
him as  he  hugged  the  championship  trophy. 
"I  had  wanted  to  go  to  the  near  post  all 
game  (on  comer  kicks),  and  finally  we  did  it 
on  the  last  chance." 

"My  Job,"  explained  Lee,  "was  to  stand  in 
front  and  block  the  keeper's  view.  Landgren 
was  to  charge  in.  He  made  the  play.  We've 
tried  it  two  or  three  times  a  game.  But  it  fi- 
nally worked." 

Clemson's  first  true  taste  of  the  title  came 
for  one  fleeting  moment  late  in  the  second 


half,  after  nearly  79  scoreless  minutes  of 
back-and-forth  jabbing  and  counter-punch- 
ing. 

Midfielder  MazweU  Amatasiro.  one  of  two 
renuJnlng  Nigerians  in  Clemson's  ever- 
Americanising  program,  rocketed  a  long 
shot  toward  lU's  freshman  goalie.  Bruce 
irnwitigh  The  ball  deflected  off  of  lU's 
Keith  Meyer,  causing  Killough  to  twist  the 
wrong  way  as  the  ball  bounced  toward  the 
goaL  Whatever  reprieve  Killough  liad  when 
the  baU  hit  the  right  post,  though,  was  lost 
as  Gary  Conner  charged  In  and  beat  him  on 
a  sharp-angle  shot. 

"Their  first  goal,  the  ricochet,  was  just 
one  of  those  l>reaka,"  said  lU  coach  Jerry 
Teagley.  "We've  had  some  during  the 
season,  and  you  need  them  to  win. 

"After  they  scored,  we  went  to  a  lineup 
without  a  sweeper,  going  with  four  for- 
warda.  to  keep  the  pressure  on  them.  And 
we  were  able  to  get  the  free  kldi  for  our 
goaL" 

That  occurred  after  senior  Paul  DiBer- 
nardo.  IlTs  leading  scorer,  was  fouled  in 
frort  of  Clemson's  goal  by  Cbaiiie  Morgan. 
On  the  free  kick,  just  15  yards  away  from 
Tiger  walk-on  goalie  Shawn  Cartmill.  John 
Stollmeyer  dumped  a  quick  pass  to  DiBer- 
nardo.  who  laundMd  a  perfect  shot  Into  the 
upper  left  comer  of  the  goaL 

"When  we  Ued  it."  Teagley  said.  "I 
tlMNight  the  momentum  bad  swung  our 
way.  But  it  waant  meant  to  be." 

Ibrahim  was  worried  the  recent  weeks  of 
travel  through  the  NCAA  tournament— to 
N.C.  State.  Virginia  and  UCLA— would  mean 
exhaustion  if  the  game  went  into  overtime. 
The  simple  solution  was  to  win  it  in  regula- 
tion, i^iich  Clemson  did. 

This  was  Clemson's  second  trip  to  the 
championship  game,  the  other  coming  in 
1979  when  it  lost  3-2  to  STO-EdwaidBvUle. 
This  also  happened  to  be  the  first  time  an 
imaeeded  team  has  won  the  UUe  since  SIU- 
E. 

"This  Is  an  unbelievable  team."  Ibrahim 
beamed.  "I  thought  when  we  scored  the 
first  goal,  we  were  Just  seven  minutes  away 
from  fulfilling  the  dream  Fve  been  enter- 
taining for  18  years  (dating  back  to  non-var- 
sity days,  when  he  began  Clemson's  pro- 
gram)." 

Clemson  did  it  by  winning  17  of  iU  final 
18  games,  and  beating  the  top  four  seeds  of 
the  tournament. 

"He's  been  chasing  it  for  a  long  time,"  said 
Teagtey.  who  like  Ibrahim  began  his 
school's  soccer  program  over  a  decade  ago. 
"I  know  how  Coach  Ibrahim  feels." 

Teagley  had  lost  four  finals  before  finally 
capturing  bis  first  two  yeaia  ago.  On 
Sunday,  he  was  chasing  an  unprecedented 
third  straight.  But  it  eiMled  as  IITs  fifth 
runner-up  trophy,  with  a  32-3-3  record. 

"Indiana's  an  unbelievable  team."  Ibrahim 
acknowledged.  He  only  had  to  remember 
September's  4-3  loss  at  IU  f or  oonfirmaticm. 
when  the  Hooslers  built  a  4-1  lead.  But  that 
was  prior  to  Ibrahim's  major  lineup 
changes,  a  shift  from  seniors  to  youth.  It  ig- 
nited Clemson's  hard  charge  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  and.  Ibrahim 
aereed.  turned  the  Tigers  into  the  country's 
hottcjt  team. 

"But  we  really  deserved  it."  Itnahlm  con- 
tinued. "We've  worked  so  hard  for  it." 

He  was  then  asked  what  it  was  like  pre- 
venting Indiana  from  making  history  with  a 
third  straight  UUe. 

He  answered.  "Perhaps  we're  starting  his- 
tory with  our  own  streak,  aren't  we?" 
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TBITATIVI  STAJITIItO  UmTTT 

Goalie:  Shawn  Cartmiil.  «-2.  175.  Jr.  (8 
saves,  1  shutout). 

Backs:  Charlie  Morgan.  5-9.  140.  Sr.  (3  O. 
2  Ast).  Paul  Rutenls,  e-2.  IBS.  Fr.  (1  O.  2 
Ast).  Adubarie  Otorubio.  »-10.  155.  Sr.  (1  O. 
1  Ast).  BiU  Fortner.  5-10.  175.  So.  (0  O.  0 
Ast). 

Mid/ield:  MaxweU  Amatasiro.  5-9.  150.  Sr. 
(5  O,  S  Ast).  Eric  Elchmann.  &-10. 150.  So.  (8 
O.  12  Ast).  John  Lee.  5-10.  100.  Sr.  (3  O.  5 
Ast).  Dick  Landgren.  5-11.  100.  So.  (8  O.  4 
Ast). 

Strikers:  Gary  Conner.  5-11.  150.  So.  (18 
O.  8  Ast).  Bruce  Murray.  8-1. 180.  Fr.  (13  O. 
15  Ast). 


CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  TENNIS 
DOUBLES  CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  winning  tradition  of  Clemson  Uni- 
versity athletics,  Richard  MatusEewski 
and  Brandon  Walters  captured  the  na- 
tional title  as  America's  No.  1  collegi- 
ate tennis  doubles  team. 

The  mark  of  any  great  athlete  Is  dis- 
cipline and  hard  work,  and  Richard 
and  Brandon  epitomise  those  essential 
qualities.  These  fine  gentlemen  have 
been  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Clemson 
tennis  team,  and  this  victory  is  one 
which  they  certainly  deserve. 

Mr.  President.  Oemson  University 
and  the  State  of  South  Carolina  can 
be  proud  of  this  outstanding  accom- 
plishment, and  I  congratulate  Richard 
and  Brandon  on  winning  this  prestigi- 
ous distinction.  In  order  to  share  more 
about  their  championship  triumph.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  The  Orange  and  White  newspa- 
per of  Clemson  University  be  included 
in  the  RccoRD  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

(From  The  (Clemson  University)  Orange 

and  White.  Feb.  12, 1985] 

Tion  Duo  Wins  Natiomai.  Titlz 

Richard  Matusaewskl  and  Brandon  Wal- 
ters became  Clemson's  first  national  tennis 
champions  Sunday,  as  they  completed  a 
sweep  through  the  ITCA  National  Indoor 
doubles  tournament  with  a  straight  set  vic- 


tory over  the  University  of  Houston  at 
Houston,  Tex. 

Matusaewski  and  Walters  claimed  the  title 
with  by  beating  hometown  favorites  Steve 
Couch  and  Gerald  Manendi  8-2,8-3. 

It  was  the  fourth  victory  of  the  weekend 
for  Matuasewskl  and  Walters,  who  opened 
their  naUonal  Utle  bid  by  beating  Minneso- 
ta's Matt  Grace  and  Chuck  Muisbacher.  8- 
4.  7-5. 

In  the  second  round  they  upaet  the  tour- 
nament's number  one  seeds— John  Letts  and 
Jim  Grabb  of  Stanford— with  a  pair  of  tie- 
breaker victories  7-5.  5-7,  7-8. 

They  advanced  to  the  finals  with  a  7-8,  8- 
3  win  over  Peter  MaUett  and  Kirk  Loomls  of 
Oklahoma  State. 

In  reaching  the  finals.  Matusaewski  and 
Walters— last  year's  fifth  and  sixth-flight 
ACC  singles  champions— became  Clemson's 
third  entry  in  a  national  title  match.  Pender 
Murphy  and  Mark  Dickson  reached  the 
ITCA  doubles  final  in  1960.  whUe  Lawaon 
Duncan  played  for  the  NCAA  singles  title 
last  spring. 

This  time,  however,  the  outcome  was  dif- 
ferent—giving the  Clonson  tennis  program 
its  first  national  championship. 

"I'm  unbelievably  proud  of  these  guys." 
said  Tiger  coach  Chuck  Krieae.  "I  feel  like 
the  key  to  their  success  is  that  they  go  into 
a  tournament  like  this  and  doot  feel  like 
they  have  to  play  out  of  their  minds.  They 
do  nothing  different,  they  just  play. 

"Richard  and  Brandon  are  two  of  our 
hardest  workers.  They  give  100  percent 
every  match— against  small  colleges,  big  col- 
leges, and  in  the  national  championship. 
What  got  them  here  was  consistency." 

Kriese  credited  Clemson's  vastly  improved 
doubles  to  the  work  of  assistant  coach  Kd 
Kraas. 

"After  we  were  so  bad  in  doubles  last  year. 
I  decided  that  it  was  something  we  had  to 
emphasise,"  K  iese  said.  "M  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  doubles  teams  and  It's  made  a 
tremendous  difference.  We're  spending 
about  80  percent  of  our  time  working  on  vol- 
leys and  quick  volleys.  These  guys  are  hit- 
ting about  2.000  quick  volleys  a  day.  and  the 
work  shows. 

"Last  week  at  the  team  championships  we 
won  seven  of  nine  doubles  matehea.  and  now 
this.  Matussewakl  has  always  had  the 
ground  strokes,  but  now  he's  becoming  a 
great  volleyer.  And  Walters  suy  be  the  best 
net  man  in  the  country." 

Kriese  said  that  the  Tigers  will  have  UtUe 
time  to  savor  their  championship. 


"Baarlally.  they  get  to  enjoy  it  one  day 
and  then  its  back  to  work."  Kriese  said. 
"Winning  this  tournament  will  give  them  a 
lot  of  confidence.  They'll  still  take  some 
blows,  but  they're  going  to  be  able  to  handle 
it." 

Krieae  noted  that  the  victory  by  Matus- 
aewski and  Walters  was  a  controversial  one. 

The  match  was  scheduled  for  11:30  ajn. 
and  began  on  time.  But  with  the  score  tied 
1-1.  the  tournament  director  suspended  play 
because  of  a  mistake  In  the  Houston  news- 
paper, which  had  Incorrectly  listed  a  12:30 
pjn.  starting  time. 

"The  tournament  director  wanted  to  stop 
play  until  the  crowd  got  there,"  said  Krieae. 
"But  Brandon  went  to  Mike  Blanchard,  who 
is  the  tournament  referee,  and  complained, 
and  the  match  was  re-started  after  a  25- 
minute  delay. 

"It  was  a  very  upsetting  situation."  Kriese 
added.  "It  was  like  the  horses  were  at  the 
starting  gate,  and  someone  said  stop." 

Krieae  said  the  delay  rminded  him  of  a 
situation  last  spring  at  the  NCAA  tourna- 
ment In  Athens.  Ga..  when  the  Tigers  were 
forced  to  wait  nearly  two  hours  when  offi- 
cials decided  to  place  Georgia  on  the  courU 
originally  scheduled  for  the  Clemson-Stan- 
ford  match. 

Krieae  said  he  planned  to  file  a  written 
protest  with  the  ITCA. 

"It  was  very  similar  to  the  situation  at 
Georgia."  he  said.  "Some  people  who  are  di- 
recting tournaments  are  more  Interested  in 
promoting  them  for  the  fans  than  they  are 
about  the  players. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARTIN  J.  CAHILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  &fr.  President.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  retirement  this 
Thursday  of  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
dedicated  and  conscientious  employ- 
ees. Mr.  Martin  J.  Cahlll.  Mr.  Cahill— 
or  "Marty"  as  most  of  us  in  the  Cham- 
ber know  him— has  served  the  Mem- 
bers and  staff  of  this  body  with  great 
loyalty  for  the  past  9  years.  He  has 
earned  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  aU  of  us. 

Bom  in  Belle  Isle.  Newfoundland. 
Marty's  family  moved  to  the  Washing- 
ton area  when  he  was  8  years  old.  He 
attended  school  here  in  Washington 
and  was  active  in  athletics  during  his 
youth. 


In  1945.  after  5  years  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Marty  Joined  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  at 
age  29.  He  spent  the  next  19  years 
working  up  through  the  ranks  and  in 
1964  was  detailed  to  the  U.S.  Capitol 
in  charge  of  the  plainsclothes  division. 
Marty  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
detective  and  received  numerous  com- 
mendations for  outstanding  perform- 
ance and  valor  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  before  his  retire- 
ment in  1976.  Upon  retiring  from  the 
police  force,  Marty  was  asked  to  work 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  as  a  floor  at- 
tendant to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
Since  then,  Marty  has  served  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  helping  the  Members 
and  staff  with  efficiency  and  skill. 

Now,  as  Marty  leaves  the  Senate,  I 
want  to  wish  him  a  long  and  happy  re- 
tirement with  his  wife  Mary,  his 
daughters,  and  granddaughters.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  remarkable 
career  in  government  service.  He  has 
faithfully  served  the  Senate  and  his 
country  and  he  has  earned  the  respect 
and  affection  of  all  of  us. 


AFRICA  FAMINE 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  since 
autumn,  our  attention,  indeed  the 
world's  attention,  has  been  focused  on 
the  terrible  consequences  of  the 
drought  and  famine  in  Africa.  The 
continent  is  suffering  from  the  worst 
drought  of  this  century.  The  forces  of 
nature  and  politics  have  combined  to 
create  a  human  catastrophe  of  unbe- 
lievable proportions.  Populations  of  20 
African  countries  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat.  Men,  women,  and  children  are 
djring  from  starvation  in  Ethiopia. 
Sudan.  Mali.  Chad,  and  Mozambique. 
Some  150  million  people  are  suffering 
from  the  drought— 10  million  people 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  starving  to 
death. 

Our  response  to  this  disaster  over 
the  past  5  months  has  been  remarka- 
ble. The  Reagan  administration  and 
the  American  people  have  acted  in  the 
best  traditions  of  American  compas- 
sion and  good  will.  America  will  pro- 
vide 50  percent  of  all  food  aid  to 
Africa.  In  October  and  November,  we 
shipped  600.000  tons  of  U.S.  emergen- 
cy food  aid  for  Africa,  worth  somtf 
$250  million.  That  was  more  food  than 
we  shipped  to  Africa  in  all  of  fiscal 
year  1984.  In  that  same  2-month 
period,  the  American  people  donated 
$40  million  for  aid  to  starving  Ethiopi- 
ans through  private  relief  organiza- 
tions. Thousands  more  have  volun- 
teered for  famine  relief  and  agricultur- 
al work  in  Africa. 

In  Vermont.  Senator  Edgar  May  of 
Windsor,  a  State  legislator,  has  orga- 
nized a  Vermont  Service  Corps— our 
version  of  the  Peace  Corps— to  directly 
assist  the  Africans.  In  1  month.  250 
Vermonters  volunteered  to  help.  But 
you  expect  that  from  Vermonters. 


All  Americans  recognize  that  as  the 
richest  and  most  abundant  nation  on 
Earth,  we  can  act  quickly,  and  with  re- 
solve, to  combat  massive  suffering 
thousands  of  miles  from  home.  And  we 
do  this  despite  repeated  actions  by  the 
Ethiopian  Government  to  frustrate 
relief  efforts  in  areas  where  civil  war 
rages  and  suffering  is  most  severe. 

But  more  help  is  needed.  An  exodus 
of  thousands  of  Ethiopians  have  been 
entering  Sudan  in  recent  weeks.  It  will 
continue.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
food  and  water,  medicine  and  vaccines, 
blankets  and  shelter  and  the  vehicles 
to  transport  these  supplies.  The  faster 
we  act.  the  more  will  live. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  authorizing 
$175  million  for  nonfood  aid  for  the 
African  countries  hit  hardest  by 
drought.  That  is  identical  to  the 
amount  authorized  last  week  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  reflects  the  best 
estimates  of  the  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations and  U.N.  agencies  dealing 
with  immediate  relief,  recovery,  and 
medical  needs  to  those  countries.  No 
one  can  firmly  predict  the  circum- 
stances these  cotmtries  wiU  face  6 
months  from  now.  but  we  do  know 
present  needs  are  enormous.  This  sup- 
plemental bill  will  prevent  a  terrible 
situation  from  becoming  horrible 
beyond  our  imagination. 

It  will  take  decades  of  persistent  re- 
search and  development  aid  to  solve 
the  African  agricultural  crisis.  That 
process  has  started,  but  the  famine 
continues.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
aid.  Our  differences  as  Republicans 
and  Democrats  have  no  place  in  this 
decision.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
save  thousands  of  people  who  wlU  die 
without  our  help. 


and  for  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of 
his  friendship. 

We  hope  Marty  will  be  back  to  see 
us  often.  His  contribution  here  has 
been  an  enduring  one  and  so.  too.  are 
the  friendships  he  has  made.  He  and 
his  wife.  BCary.  and  his  daughters  and 
grandchildren  can  take  great  pride  in 
a  Job  well  done.  The  U.S.  Senate  is  a 
better  place  for  Marty  having  come 
our  way.  So  to  you.  Marty,  and  your 
family,  our  best  wishes  for  a  long  and 
happy  retirement.  And  come  back  to 
the  Senate  often. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MARTIN  J. 
CAHILL 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow is  retirement  day  for  one  of 
the  most  effective— and  beloved- 
Senate  employees.  I  refer  of  course  to 
Marty  Cahill.  I  guess  I  should  be  more 
formal  and  say  Mr.  Martin  J.  Cahill. 
but  on  this  occasion,  formality  must 
take  a  back  seat  to  that  great  affection 
which  we  all  feel  for  our  friend. 

Marty  has  been  working  in  and 
around  the  UJS.  Capitol  for  almost  21 
years  now.  He  came  originally  to  run 
the  plainclothes  division  of  the  police. 
He  served  with  valour  and  dedication 
for  the  next  dozen  years  imtU  his  re- 
tirement from  the  police  force  in  1976. 
Many  distinctions  and  commendations 
have  come  his  way  for  his  outstanding 
performance  as  a  police  officer. 

In  the  years  since  his  retirement 
from  the  police,  Marty  has  worked 
very  closely  with  us  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  made  himself  many 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  skill  with  which  he  does  his  Job 


AFRICAN  FOOD  CRISIS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
last  3  years  a  crisis  of  staggering  pro- 
portions has  engulfed  the  African  con- 
tinent. Famine  and  disease  have  taken 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Africans,  many 
of  them  infants  and  children  who 
never  knew  what  it  is  like  not  to  be 
hungry.  In  Ethiopia  alone,  some 
300.000  people  died  in  1984  from  star- 
vation. The  agony  of  this  situation  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  another 
150  million  people  In  20  African  coun- 
tries are  presently  affected  by  food 
shortages.  Of  these,  more  than  10  mil- 
lion are  directly  threatened  by  starva- 
tion. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  crisis  is 
a  severe.  3-year  drought  that  has 
spread  throughout  Africa.  The  roots, 
however,  lie  deeper,  in  ill-advised  eco- 
nomic policies,  declining  agricultural 
production.  growing  populations, 
worldwide  inflation  and  disrupted 
trade  patterns.  In  the  period  from 
1960-80.  Africa's  per  cv>lta  food  pro- 
duction declined  by  20  percent.  To  a 
large  extent,  this  resulted  from  the 
adoption  of  economic  policies  that 
lacked  producer  incentives.  As  f<x>d 
production  declined.  Africa's  popula- 
tion grew  by  more  than  2  percent  per 
year.  Today.  sub-Saharan  Africa  has 
the  fastest  rate  of  population  growth 
and.  sadly,  the  lowest  life  expectancy 
of  any  area  in  the  world.  With  food 
supplies  declining  and  inflation  rising, 
the  African  nations  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  feed  their  own  people 
or  to  generate  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
food.  The  result  is  the  tragedy  that 
confronts  us  today. 

The  international  community  has  re- 
sponded generously,  albeit  belatedly, 
to  the  crisis  in  Africa.  As  Americans, 
we  can  be  proud  that  the  United 
States  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
this  effort.  In  fiscal  year  1984  the 
United  States  provided  505.000  metric 
tons  of  food  valued  at  $173  million.  In 
this  fiscal  year  to  date,  we  have  sup- 
plied the  people  of  Africa  with  1.1  mil- 
lion metric  tons  valued  at  $423  million. 
However,  food  alone  is  not  enough. 
The  victims  of  famine  need  potable 
supplies  of  water,  emergency  medical 
supplies  and  care,  blankets,  clothing, 
and    shelter.    S.    457.    the    African 
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Famine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act. 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  is  de- 
signed to  address  those  needs. 

S.  457  authorizes  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $175  million  in  emer- 
gency assistance  for  Africa  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  Of  this  $137.5  million  is  dis- 
aster assistance  and  $37.5  million  is  as- 
sistance for  the  millions  of  refugees 
that  have  fled  from  their  own  coun- 
tries in  search  of  food.  The  bulk  of 
these  funds  are  to  be  chaimeled 
through  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions [PVO's]  that  are  working  in 
Africa.  Organizations  such  as  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  CARE.  Lu- 
theran World  Relief  Services,  and 
World  Vision,  to  name  Just  a  few.  have 
become  the  lifeline  of  the  African 
people.  They  have  worked  selflessly 
and  persistently  to  stem  the  tide  of 
death  and  disease  that  is  sweeping 
across  Africa.  They  are  the  product  as 
well  as  the  symbol  of  our  longstanding 
humanitarian  spirit  and  tradition.  The 
American  people  recognize  this  and 
have  generously  donated  more  than 
$100  million  to  the  PVO's  involved  in 
the  African  relief  effort.  It  is  only  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  the  United  States 
do  the  same.  By  passing  S.  457.  report- 
ed favorably  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  a  13  to  0  vote,  we  can 
demonstrate  our  support  for  the 
people  of  Africa  and  our  confidence  in 
American  PVO's.  In  view  of  the  grow- 
ing crisis,  we  can  simply  do  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  S.  457  will  be 
approved  by  a  wide  margin. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  ANTITRUST 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  I  introduced  S.  397, 
the  Foreign  Trade  Antitrust  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1985.  This  legislation 
would  provide  U.S.  courts  with  the 
statutory  authority  and  procedural 
tools  necessary  to  minimize  conflicts 
with  our  major  trading  partners  aris- 
ing from  application  of  U.S.  antitrust 
laws  to  international  commerce,  while 
at  the  same  time  safeguarding  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  antitrust  laws  in 
protecting  competition  and  U.S.  con- 
simiers. 

Today  I  wish  first  of  all  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  Just  a  few  of  the 
many  favorable  comments  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  legislation.  These  com- 
ments have  come  from  leaders  in  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  the  academic  com- 
munity and  the  bar,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

One  such  individual  with  wide  Inter- 
national business  experience  is  Hans 
Angermueller,  vice  chairman  of  Citi- 
corp, a  company  with  offices  In  92 
countries  around  the  world  and  with 
one  half  of  its  commercial  business 
generated  from  customers  located 
abroad.  Mr.  Angermueller  writes: 

Antitrust  Is,  of  course,  only  one  source  of 
friction  resulting  from  extraterritorial  ap- 


plication of  domestic  law.  Export  control 
regulations,  securities  laws,  banking  laws, 
embargos  and  boycotts  are  other  examples. 
However,  because  antitrust  law  cuts  across 
the  whole  of  U.S.  business.  Involves  very 
high  costs,  often  amounts  to  "fishing  expe- 
ditions" through  corporate  records  and  can 
culminate  in  treble  damages,  it  is  perhaps 
the  worst  irritant.  The  Ideas  In  your  draft 
bill  would  appear  to  moderate  the  existing 
environment  without  undermining  the 
thrust  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  foster  a  com- 
petitive economy. 

Proceeding  now  unilaterally  with  a  bill 
such  as  yours  makes  good  policy  sense.  .  .  . 

The  IBM  Corp.  has  recently  experi- 
enced in  Europe  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  business  firms  that  oper- 
ate worldwide  and  are  caught  between 
the  conflicting  antitrust  policies  of  the 
different  Jurisdictions.  Accordingly,  I 
believe  that  the  following  comments  I 
have  received  from  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach.  IBM's  general  counsel  and 
former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  are  of  particular  inter- 
est and  importance. 

I  believe  that  you  are  absolutely  correct  in 
your  perception  that  the  "extraterritorial" 
application  of  our  antitnist  laws  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  friction 
between  us  and  our  trading  partners  in 
Europe  and  the  Par  East.  I  alao  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  your  draft  bill  are  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  moderating  steps  that  would 
ameliorate  this  problem. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in- 
creasingly trade  has  become  international, 
and  the  markets  against  which  it  is  proper 
to  measure  antitrust  considerations  are  to 
one  degree  or  another  international  in  many 
more  circumstances  than  in  the  past.  To 
apply  our  antitrust  laws  to  private  suits  in 
which  the  United  States  does  not  have  a 
dominant  interest  is  bound  to  cause  some 
measure  of  international  friction,  and  to  en- 
courage other  states  to  assert  similar  juris- 
diction and  thus  escalate  the  degree  of  fric- 
tion involved. 

In  the  past  few  years  our  courts  have  rec- 
ognized this  difficulty,  and  sought  to  deal 
with  it  through  the  decisional  process.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  Congrea  not  only 
bless  this  endeavor,  but  take  measures  to 
simplify  it  procedurally  and  eraphaslae  that 
we  are  not  here  dealing  with  antitrust  cases 
brought  by  the  government  but  merely 
those  brought  by  private  parties.  This 
leaves  the  government,  in  the  form  of  the 
executive,  a  discretion  to  deal  with  these 
problems  which  Is  called  for  today.  By  limit- 
ing Jurisdiction  In  private  cases  It  Is  my 
judgment  that  the  hand  of  the  executive  is 
In  fact  strengthened  In  Its  effort  to  work  out 
reasonable  compromises  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  Its  authority  and  the  exerdae  of 
foreign  authority  in  public  policy  matters. 

Because  the  central  purpote  of  my 
legislation  is  to  reduce  unneoessary 
conflicts  over  antitrust  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  iU  allies.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  number  of  distln- 
gulahed  foreign  obaervers  of  UJS.  anti- 
trust have  responded  favorably  to  S. 
397. 

From  Germany,  which  has  its  own 
highly  developed  and  vigorously  en- 
forced antitrust  law,  I  have  received 
an  encouraging  statement  from  Ulrich 
Inunenga.  a  member  of  the  German 
Monopolies  Commission  and  one  of 


Germany's  preeminent  competition 
law  scholars.  Professor  Immenga 
writes  that  my  legislation  "will  not 
only  be  important  for  the  trading 
partners  of  the  United  States,  but  will 
set  a  pattern  for  international  solu- 
tions of  this  problem."  He  further 
notes  that  sections  2  and  3  of  S.  397, 
dealing  with  the  exercise  of  U.S.  anti- 
trust Jurisdiction,  are  "an  important 
completion"  of  the  1982  Foreign  Trade 
Antitrust  Improvements  Act  and  that 
section  5.  providing  authority  to  award 
single  instead  of  treble  damages  in 
international  antitrust  cases,  will  dis- 
courage blocking  statutes  and  other 
hostile  foreign  reactions  to  U.S.  anti- 
trust enforcement. 

Heinz  Ruhnau.  former  State  Secre- 
tary for  Transportation  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  German  airline  Lufthansa, 
describes  S.  397  as  "an  excellent  initia- 
tive" because  overbroad  applications 
of  U.S.  antitrust  law  "weaken  the  At- 
lantic community  and  foster  anti- 
Americanism  in  Europe.  Should  you 
be  successful,  it  will  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance." 

From  Great  Britain.  I  have  had  fa- 
vorable comments  from  a  nimiber  of 
sources.  Including  Sir  Alan  Neale,  a 
distinguished  student  of  U.S.  antitrust 
law  for  the  past  30  years,  and  Valen- 
tine Korah.  a  leading  scholar  of  Euro- 
pean antitrust  law.  While  both  of 
them  continue  to  have  reservations 
about  the  U.S.  commitment  to  exercis- 
ing antitrust  Jurisdiction  extraterritor- 
ially.  both  also  conclude  that  S.  397 
could  substantially  ameliorate  what 
Sir  Alan  refers  to  as  "a  continuing  and 
most  troublesome  source  of  friction 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  your  trading 
partners." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  now  from 
these  positive  reactions  to  my  legisla- 
tion and  refer  to  a  speech  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Colimibia,  SC  on 
May  5,  1984.  This  important  address 
deals  with  the  subject  of  conflicts  of 
Jurisdiction  among  nations,  and  my 
legislation  has  been  developed  in 
major  part  to  respond  to  the  problems 
so  well  identified  by  the  Secretary  in 
that  address. 

Secretary  Shultz  begins  by  describ- 
ing some  of  the  conflicts  between  na- 
tions over  antitrust,  criminal  investiga- 
tions, unitary  taxation,  disclosure  re- 
quirements and  export  controls,  and 
he  sketches  the  ways  in  which  such 
conflicts  can  do  serious  harm  to  the 
open  world  economic  system  upon 
which  our  prosperity  and  that  of  our 
trading  partners  depends.  He  then 
offers  four  principles  for  resolving  or 
minimizing  these  conflicts. 

The  first  principle  is  harmonization: 
efforts  by  nations  to  resolve  the  policy 
differences  that  underlie  many  con- 
flicts of  Jurisdiction.  S.  397,  by  author- 
izing the  award  of  single  dainages  in 


international  antitrust  cases,  would 
provide  the  authority  for  harmonizing 
our  approach  to  private  antitrust  en- 
forcement with  that  adopted  under 
other  nations'  competition  laws— none 
of  which  provide  for  treble  damages. 

The  second  principle  of  conflict  reso- 
lution is  the  principle  of  comity:  where 
national  policies  differ,  nations  should 
exercise  their  Jurisdiction  only  after 
trying  to  take  foreign  interests  into  ac- 
count. S.  397  confirms  the  "Jurisdic- 
tional rule  of  reason"  imder  which 
U.S.  courts  will  exercise  Jurisdiction 
over  private  antitrust  actions  only 
where  the  U.S.  antitrust  interest  pre- 
dominates over  any  adversely  affected 
foreign  governmental  interests. 

Secretary  Shultz's  third  principle  for 
minimizing  Jurisdictional  conflicts  is 
"to  improve  coordination  within  the 
U.S.  Government"  so  that  foreign  in- 
terests will  be  given  consideration  by 
organs  of  our  Government  whose  ac- 
tions affect  sensitive  foreign  interests. 
S.  397  provides  for  just  this  kind  of  co- 
ordination between  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  when  a  question 
arises  as  to  the  effect  of  a  private  anti- 
trust action  on  foreign  nations  and 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interests. 

Finally,  the  fourth  principle  is  im- 
proved mechanisms  for  prior  notice, 
consultation  and  cooperation  with 
other  governments  in  areas  where  con- 
flicts of  Jurisdiction  occur.  S.  397  will 
encourage  such  consultation  and  co- 
operation by  making  the  executive 
branch  responsible  for  the  first  time 
for  advising  the  courts  on  the  foreign 
policy  implications  of  private  antiturst 
actions  in  international  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
Shultz's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
Tbade.  iMTDmiPnnEifCE,  and  Cortucts  op 
JtnusoicnoH 

[Secretary  Shultz's  address  before  the 
South  Carolina  Bar  Association  in  Columbia 
on  May  5.  1984]  ■ 

This  is  a  year  of  some  important  anniver- 
saries. Next  month,  on  June  6.  President 
Reagan  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  Normandy 
beaches  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  D-Day. 
For  those  of  us  with  an  economic  bent,  this 
year  Is  also  the  40th  aimlveraary  of  Bretton 
Woods— the  historic  conference  of  free  na- 
tions that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  post- 
war economic  system 

The  essence  of  these  postwar  arrange- 
ments was  to  institutionalise  cooperation  In 
trade  and  finance  in  order  to  avoid  the  dis- 
astrous mistakes  of  the  1930s  that  had  exac- 
erbated and  spread  the  Oreat  Depression. 
The  industrial  democracies  committed 
themselves  to  an  open  world  economic 
system  that  promoted  trade  and  the  free 
flow  of  goods,  services,  and  investment. 
They  created  new  mechanisms  of  multina- 
tional action  and  new  habits  of  economic 
policy.  The  result  has  been  a  generation  of 
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global  economic  expansion  unprecedented 
in  human  history. 

Over  time,  this  postwar  system  has  adjust- 
ed, of  course,  to  new  situations.  The  end  of 
colonial  empires  brought  into  the  global 
system  scores  of  new  natioru  which  seek  to 
develop  and  share  in  the  new  prosperity.  Oil 
shocks,  monetary  disputes,  and  protectionist 
pressures  have  created  stresses  in  the 
system.  My  subject  this  morning  is  another 
dimension  of  problems,  often  overlooked, 
which  potentially  could  be  more  serious 
than  any  of  the  others.  Ironically  it  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  product  of  the  system's  success. 

You  lawyers  know  it  as  the  problem  of 
"extraterritoriality"  or  more  accurately  as 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction.  Sometimes  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  need  to 
apply  their  laws  or  regulations  to  persons  or 
conduct  beyond  their  national  boundaries. 
International  disputes  can  arise  as  a  result: 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pipeline 
sanctions  we  imposed  after  martial  law  was 
declared  in  Poland,  the  legal  disputes  reflect 
disagreement  on  foreign  policy. 

My  message  today  is  twofold. 

In  an  interdependent  world,  such  prob- 
lems are  bound  to  proliferate,  because  they 
are  inevitably  generated  by  the  expanding 
economic  and  legal  interaction  among  major 
trading  partners  in  the  expanding  world 
economy. 

Secondly,  unless  they  are  managed  or 
mitigated  by  the  community  of  nations, 
these  conflicts  of  Jurisdiction  have  the  po- 
tential to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
smooth  functioning  of  international  eco- 
nomic relations  that  is  essential  to  contin- 
ued global  recovery. 

So  you  can  see  why  a  Secretary  of  State, 
trained  as  an  economist,  has  chosen  such  a 
topic  to  discuss  before  a  distinguished  bar 
association. 

DIMERSIORS  or  TRK  raOBLBM 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

An  American  company  claiming  injury  by 
foreign  companies  operating  in  our  market 
as  a  cartel  may  bring  an  antitrust  suit 
against  those  companies,  yet  their  cartel 
may  be  pennltted.  or  even  encouraged,  by 
their  own  governments. 

An  American  grand  jury  Investigating  the 
laundering  of  drug  money  and  tax  violations 
may  subpoena  documents  of  a  bank  operat- 
ing in  a  Caribbean  hanking  haven— a  coun- 
try that  prohlbiU  the  disclosure  of  such  In- 
formation. 

In  our  country.  12  states  have  adopted  the 
unitary  tax  system,  which  taxes  a  local  sub- 
sidiary not  <Maly  on  the  basis  of  Its  own  oper- 
ations but  also  taking  into  account  the  oper- 
ations of  the  corporate  parent  and  other 
subsidiaries.  Foreign  companies  and  their 
governments  are  protesting  vigorously,  be- 
cause such  a  syst«3n  can  lead  to  double  tax- 
ation. 

The  Commission  of  the  European  Com- 
munity, on  the  other  hand,  is  considering 
regulations  that  would  require  European 
subsidiaries  of  American  firms  to  disclose 
what  the  firms  consider  sensitive  business 
information— plans  for  Investment  and 
plant  closings,  for  example,  even  including 
those  outside  Europe. 

Finally,  our  allies  may  object  strenuously 
when  the  United  States  attempte  to  prevent 
foreign  subsidiaries  and  licensees  of  Ameri- 
can companies  from  exporting  certain 
equipment  or  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  countries  for  reasons  related 
te  our  foreign  poUcy  objectives. 

These  examples  show  you  the  variety  of 
different  issues  that  can  give  rise  to  ques- 


tions of  conflicts  of  jurisdiction.  And  they 
suggest  why,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  we 
are  likely  to  run  into  many  problems  of  this 
kind. 

coMTUcrs  ovn  EcoMomc  isstrcs 

The  volume  of  international  transactions 
has  grown  tremendously  in  the  last  three 
decades.  The  contribution  of  international 
trade  as  a  proportion  of  American  gross  na- 
tional product  has  doubled  since  1945. 
American  exports  Increased  from  $43  billion 
to  more  than  $300  billion  in  the  1970s  alone. 
The  value  of  world  trade  more  than  doubled 
during  that  period.  American  direct  invest- 
ment abroad  as  of  1982  totaled  some  $221 
billion;  foreign  direct  investment  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year  stood  at  $102 
billion. 

One  symbol  of  this  age  of  economic  inter- 
dependence is  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion. The  conditions  that  produced  the  ex- 
plosion in  trade  across  national  boundaries 
have  led  to  a  similar  Internationalization  of 
industry.  Thirty  years  ago,  most  American 
industrial  firms  conducted  their  operations 
top  to  bottom  within  the  United  States. 
Today,  those  same  operations  are  often 
spread  out  across  the  globe,  whether  to 
produce  components  at  the  lowest  price  or 
to  produce  goods  closer  to  potential  mar- 
kets. Today,  virtually  every  line  of  trade  and 
industry  has  been  affected— and  advanced— 
by  the  spread  and  growth  of  multinational 
enterprises. 

In  this  environment  of  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial expansion,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  United  States— and  other  nations— often 
find  it  necessary  to  apply  their  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  to  activities  abroad  that 
have  substantial  and  direct  effects  on  their 
own  economies,  interests,  and  citizens.  Need- 
less to  say,  our  assessment  of  our  need  to 
reach  persons  or  property  abroad  often  runs 
up  against  other  nations'  conceptions  of 
their  sovereignty  and  interests  and.  if  not 
handled  skillfully  and  sensitively,  can  esca- 
late into  legal  and  political  disputes. 

Our  relations  with  our  neighbor  Canada 
provide  the  best  illustration  of  the  potential 
for  trouble— which,  in  this  case.  I'm  happy 
to  say.  Is  pretty  well  under  controL  Ameri- 
cans own  approximately  45%  of  Canadian 
Industry.  In  1982.  trade  with  the  United 
States  constituted  almost  one-quarter  of 
Canada's  gross  national  product.  Approxi- 
mately 70%  of  Canada's  oil  and  gas.  37%  of 
its  mining,  and  47%  of  its  manufacturing  Is 
controlled  from  abroad.  Speaking  from  this 
perfective.  Canadian  Ambaandor  Alan 
Ootlleb  has  characterised  our  attempts  to 
exerdse  jurtsdicti(si  over  persons  or  entitles 
In  *>"■<*■  as  calling  into  question  "the  abili- 
ty of  a  national  government  to  Impose  its 
laws  and  policies— that  is.  to  govern— within 
Its  national  boundaries." 

Just  after  I  was  confirmed  as  Secretary  of 
State.  I  traveled  to  OtUwa  for  2Klay  talks 
with  my  ryii«/n«n  counterpart.  External 
Affairs  Minister  Allan  MacEacben.  After 
our  talks,  we  announced  our  intention  to 
meet  at  least  four  times  each  year  to  dtocuss 
bilateral  and  multilateral  Issues.  We  have 
already  met  seven  times,  and  Issues  of  extra- 
territoriality have  invariably  been  at  the  top 
of  our  list  These  Issues  range  from  hanking 
and  taxation  to  export  controls  and  anti- 
trust regulations. 

Canada  Is  not  our  only  ally  omoemed 
about  these  Issues.  In  the  past  year  we  have 
received  more  than  25  formal  (Uplomatk:  de- 
marches on  the  subject  from  many  of  our 
closest  allies  and  trading  partners.  One  of 
their  major  concerns  is  the  unitary  tax.  now 
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In  use  in  12  American  states.  In  my  tenure 
Kt  the  State  Department,  few  Issues  have 
provoked  so  broad  and  intense  a  reaction 
from  foreign  nations.  Fourteen  countries 
submitted  a  Joint  diplomatic  communication 
to  the  Department  of  State  over  this  issue. 

These  countries— the  10  members  of  the 
European  Community  plus  Japan,  Canada. 
Switserland.  and  Australia,  repreaentlns 
84%  of  total  foreign  direct  investment  in  the 
United  SUtes  (that's  $85  billion)— had  three 
complaints.  T^ey  complained  about  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  compliance  and 
about  the  potential  for  double  taxation. 
And  they  warned  that  we  must  anticipate 
adoption  of  unitary  taxation  by  developing 
nations  which  are  heavily  in  debt  and  look- 
ing desperately  for  new  sources  of  revenue. 
As  the  world's  largest  foreign  direct  inves- 
tor, the  United  SUtes  will  be  a  big  loser  if 
the  practice  becomes  widespread.  Develop- 
ing nations.  I  might  add.  would  be  even 
bigger  losers  in  the  long  run.  since  they 
would  scare  away  investors. 

Although  on  a  technical  level  it  can  be  de- 
bated whether  unitary  taxation  really  in- 
volves "extraterritoriality."  it  Is  perceived 
that  way  on  a  political  level.  Thus  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Unitary  Tax  Work- 
ing Group  of  Federal.  sUte.  and  business 
represenUtives— established  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction— has  reached  a  consensus  in 
favor  of  limiting  unitary  taxation  to  the 
"water's  edge."  Despite  problems  yet  to  be 
overcome,  we  think  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  toward  finding  a  practical  solu- 
tion. 

IIATIONAI.  SSCUIUTT  AMD  rOKXIGN  POUCY 

conrucTs 

As  controversial  as  these  conflicts  over 
trade  and  financial  Issues  can  be.  the  poten- 
tial for  sharp  controversy  is  even  greater 
when  the  disputes  Involve  major  foreign 
policy  concerns.  As  the  largest  free  nation, 
the  United  States  must  use  the  full  range  of 
tools  at  its  disposal  to  meet  its  responsibility 
for  preserving  peace  and  defending  freedom. 

You  all  remember  the  case  of  the  pipeline 
sanctions.  When  martial  law  was  imposed  in 
Poland  In  1981,  President  Reagan  applied 
economic  sanctions  to  show  that  "business 
as  usual"  could  not  continue  with  those  who 
oppress  the  Polish  people.  We  prohibited 
exports  of  oil  and  gas  equipment  and  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union  by  firms  within 
the  United  States  and  by  foreign  firms 
using  American-made  components  or  U.8. 
technology.  Eventually  we  also  prohibited 
exports  of  wholly  foreign-made  commodities 
by  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms  abroad.  This 
caused  a  major  dispute  between  us  and  our 
trading  partners,  who  complained  of  the  ex- 
traterritorial reach  of  the  sanctions  and  the 
retroactive  interruption  of  contracts  already 
signed. 

Our  Export  Administration  Act.  which  Is 
now  up  for  renewal,  authorizes  the  govern- 
ment to  Impose  controls  on  exports  of 
equipment  or  technology  on  grounds  of 
either  national  security  or  foreign  policy. 
That  authority  extends  not  only  to  entitles 
within  the  United  States  but  to  any  entity, 
wherever  located,  that  is  subject  to  U.S.  Ju- 
risdiction. We  consider  this  to  Include  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms,  although 
such  authority  has  rarely  been  exercised. 
The  act  also  provides  authority  for  controls 
on  reexports  and  for  controls  on  the  export 
abroad  of  foreign  products  using  U.S.  com- 
ponents or  technology. 

Thanks  to  the  allied  consensus  on  the 
need  to  keep  militarily  useful  technology 
from  falling  Into  the  hands  of  our  adversar- 
ies. Implementation  of  so-called  "national 


security"  controls  has  not  generally  created 
problems  over  extraterritoriality.  Each 
allied  government  enforces  similar  controls, 
and  policies  are  kept  In  harmony  through 
the  Coordinating  Committee  for  Multilater- 
al Security  Export  Controls  or  COCOM.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  defenae  but  at  the  same  time  help 
our  adversary  build  up  the  very  military  ma- 
chine that  we  are  spending  the  billions  to 
defend  against. 

When  it  comes  to  use  of  export  controls  to 
impose  sanctions  on  foreign  policy  grounds, 
which  we  resort  to  very  sparingly,  no  such 
consensus  exists.  Our  efforts  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  to  compel  U.8. 
firms  outside  the  United  States  to  adhere  to 
our  foreign  policy  controls  have  stirred  up 
new  controversy.  This  is  In  part  because 
some  of  our  allies  do  not  share  our  belief  In 
the  efficacy  of  economic  sanctions.  In  part 
because  of  differing  strategic  perspectives, 
and  in  part  because  their  domestic  economic 
interests  would  have  been  more  adversely 
affected  than  ours. 

In  our  current  effort  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  we  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  some  of  the 
provisions  that  made  the  pipeline  sanctions 
so  controversial.  Specifically,  the  Adminis- 
tration supports  clarifying  the  criteria  for 
controls  on  so-called  "foreign  policy" 
grounds,  taking  account  of  the  principle  of 
sanctity  of  contracts  In  this  area.  At  the 
same  time,  resolution  of  the  pipeline  dispute 
has  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  a  coopera- 
tive allied  approach  to  economic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

When  I  was  In  private  business.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  practice  of  using  foreign 
trade  as  a  tactical  instrument  of  foreign 
policy.  I  called  it  "light-switch  diplomacy"— 
the  attempt  to  turn  trade  on  and  off  as  a 
foreign  policy  device.  The  problem  Is  two- 
fold. First,  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  In 
such  a  dominant  position  In  world  trade 
that  our  unilaterally  Imposed  sanctions 
have  as  powerful  a  political  effect  as  is  In- 
tended. Moreover,  America's  reliability  as  a 
supplier  is  eroded:  other  countriea  simply 
change  suppliers  or  design  UA  components 
out  of  the  goods  they  manufacture.  The 
U.S.  economy  suffers  unleaa  our  main  trad- 
ing partners  go  along  with  us.  Foreign  air- 
craft manufacturers,  for  example,  are  al- 
ready avoiding  U.S.-made  high-technology 
navigational  devices  for  fear  that  some  day 
new  U.S.  export  controls  might  be  imposed, 
preventing  sales  or  drying  up  supplies  of 
parts. 

Now  that  1  am  Secretary  of  State,  I  con- 
tinue to  have  the  same  concerns.  But  I 
know,  too,  that  there  are  cases  beyond  the 
strict  legal  definition  of  "national  sectirity" 
that  pose  a  serious  challenge  to  our  broader 
security  and  other  foreign  relations  inter- 
ests. In  these  cases,  economic  and  commer- 
cial Interests  cannot  be  the  sole  concern  of 
policy.  Dealing  with  Libya  and  Iran  is  an  ex- 
ample; and  we  must  be  able  to  prevent  U.S. 
commerce  from  being  the  source  of  chemi- 
cals used  unlawfully  in  regional  conflicts. 

For  these  kinds  of  cases,  it  seems  to  me 
imperative  for  the  President  to  have  discre- 
tionary authority  to  use  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  controls  on  a  selective 
basis.  Although  such  controls  can  have 
painful  side  effects,  the  alternatives  avail- 
able for  responding  to  threatening  interna- 
tional developments  can  sometimes  have 
even  higher  costs.  We  have  thought  a  lot 
about  the  proper  balance  and  have  tried  to 
build  such  a  balance  into  the  President's 
proposal  for  amending  the  Export  Adminis- 


tration Act.  This  approach  merits  congres- 
sional support. 

But  it  Is  clear  that  problems  will  remain. 
As  the  world  economy  grows  more  interde- 
pendent, as  the  machinery  of  business  regu- 
lations grows  more  complex,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  steps  up  Its  drive  to  acquire  advanced 
technology  that  it  cannot  produce  itaelf ,  the 
opportunity  for  differences  is  bound  to 
grow.  Any  one  of  the  major  trading  coun- 
triea is  likely,  on  some  occasion  In  the 
future,  to  feel  that  its  national  Interest  or 
public  policy  cannot  be  served  without  an 
assertion  of  Jurisdiction  that  leads  to  a  dis- 
agreement with  its  partners.  And,  if  the  dis- 
putes get  out  of  hand,  they  could  do  damage 
to  this  open  system  of  trade  and  investment 
and  become  an  obstacle  to  further  economic 
growth,  as  I  have  said.  Disputes  over  extra- 
territoriality could  become  a  bigger  threat 
to  our  economic  Interests  than  the  present 
concerns  about  tariffs,  quotas,  and  ex- 
change rates.  On  a  political  level,  they  can 
become  a  serious  irritant  in  relations  with 
our  allies  and  thus  even  weaken  the  moral 
foundation  of  our  common  defense. 

So  extraterritoriality  is  not  an  esoteric, 
technical  matter.  It  is  high  among  my  con- 
cerns as  I  go  about  the  Job  of  managing  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

THE  racKssmr  poa  a  solutioh 

It  is.  in  fact,  a  matter  of  some  urgency.  In- 
creasingly, conflicts  of  Jurisdiction  are  re- 
sulting in  defensive  and  retaliatory  actions 
on  the  part  of  some  foreign  governments. 

A  number  of  countries  have  enacted 
"blocking"  statutes  seeking  to  forbid  Indi- 
viduals or  companies  from  complying  with 
VS.  law  or  regulation.  In  1980.  for  example, 
Britain  enacted  the  Protection  of  Trading 
Interests  Act.  This  law  empowers  the  Brit- 
ish Oovemment  to  order  companies  in  Brit- 
ain not  to  comply  with  foreign  subpoenas 
and  discovery  orders,  as  well  as  foreign  laws, 
regulations,  or  court  orders  that  threaten  to 
damage  British  trading  interests.  The  act 
also  authorises  a  British  company  to  retali- 
ate against  private  treble-damage  antitrust 
awards  by  filing  a  oountersuit  in  British 
courts. 

In  addition,  the  prospects  of  appUcation 
of  our  laws  to  offshore  conduct  is  beginning 
to  result  in  new  t>arrier8  to  investment.  Ac- 
quisitions and  mergers  have  also  been  im- 
peded, and  foreign  manufacturers  are  begin- 
ning to  seek  alternative  sources  of  supply  to 
replace  U.S.  sources  that  are  considered  un- 
reliable. 

The  threat  of  U.S.  export  controls  has, 
indeed,  inspired  foreign  purchasers  to 
design  around  or  circumvent  the  use  of  UJ3. 
components  in  their  products.  An  Italian 
firm,  for  example,  uses  Oeneral  Electric 
rotors  in  turbines  It  manufactures  for  the 
Soviet  pipeline  project.  Early  this  year,  it 
notified  GE  that  it  wanted  the  license  to 
manufacture  the  rotors  In  Italy  or  else  It 
would  manufacture  them  without  GE  ap- 
proval by  using  technical  knowledge  devel- 
oped over  the  years  of  using  GE  compo- 
nents. 

The  unitary  tax  has  made  foreign  compa- 
nies think  twice  about  building  plants  In  the 
United  States.  A  few  months  ago.  the  presi- 
dent of  Fujitsu  was  reported  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post  as  saying  that  his  company  is 
delaying  plans  to  build  a  plant  in  California 
to  see  whether  that  state  repeals  Its  unitary 
tax  law.  Sony  has  stated  that  It  decided  to 
expand  new  U.S.  investment  here  in  South 
Carolina  rather  than  California  because  of 
California's  unitary  tax.  (South  Carolina,  I 
must  say.  has  a  remarkable  record  of  at- 


tracting some  $3.5  billion  In  foreign  Invest- 
ment in  the  last  dozen  years  or  so.) 

Speaking  more  broadly,  we  have  had  a 
number  of  suggestions  from  friends  and 
allies  In  recent  years  that  application  of 
American  law  where  It  conflicts  with  their 
policies  can  only  serve  to  damage  adherence 
to  an  investment  principle  we  have  long 
cherished:  national  treatment  for  American- 
owned  companies  abroad. 

These  may  be  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 
The  threat  of  extensive  application  of  do- 
mestic law— be  it  U.S.  or  European  law— to 
entities  or  persons  abroad  has  the  potential 
to  harm  the  fabric  of  the  global  economic 
system.  And  disputes  of  this  kind  pose  a 
danger  of  poisoning  political  cooperation 
among  the  democracies,  whose  solidarity 
and  cohesion  are  the  underplrming  of  the 
security,  freedom,  and  prosperity  of  all  of 
us.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we 
manage  the  problem  of  conflicts  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

TMK  SEARCH  FOB  SOLimOIfS 

As  we  search  for  solutions,  we  can  start  by 
examining  an  analogy  from  our  own  history. 
As  lawyers,  you  have  much  experience  with 
dealing  with  conflicts  of  laws  among  the 
several  sUtes.  And  you  remember  that  as 
this  country  grew  from  a  collection  of  "free 
and  independent  sUtes"  under  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  Its  sUtus  as  a 
"more  perfect  union"  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  growth  was  acoomiwnied  by  a  po- 
litical struggle  over  the  effort  to  centralize 
and  strengthen  national  control  over  inter- 
state commerce. 

It's  not  news  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  the  growth  of  our  country  gave 
rise  to  a  continuing  tension  between  the  sov- 
ereign states  and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
In  the  economic  sphere,  notwithstanding 
the  centralizing  clauses  of  the  Constitution, 
conflicts  of  Jurisdiction  arose  from  the 
states'  attempt  to  regulate  and  tax  the  rail- 
roads In  the  late  1800b.  America's  railroads, 
indeed,  were  an  early  example  of  multljuris- 
dlctlonal  oiterprises.  Their  growth  made 
the  United  SUtes  a  truly  "national"  market 
for  the  first  time.  Understanding  the  impor- 
tance of  economic  integration,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  several  landmark  cases, 
dealing  with  shipping  and  interstate  com- 
merce, that  confllcU  of  Jurisdiction  among 
the  several  states  could  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  national  prosperity.  Today,  the  United 
SUtes  can  be  viewed  as  the  largest  free 
trade  area  in  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate that  the  friction  generated  by  conflicU 
of  Jurisdiction  has  been  eased  by  a  strong 
Federal  system.  In  the  international  arena, 
differences  among  nations  are  not  so  easily 
resolved.  As  a  result,  what  may  first  appear 
to  be  a  clash  of  legal  principles  can  quickly 
escalate  into  a  major  diplomatic  Incident. 
International  law,  instead  of  mitigating  con- 
flict, can  become  a  battleground  until  the 
underlying  dispute  is  eased  by  creative  di- 
plomacy. The  need  for  such  solutions  Is  be- 
coming more  urgent  as  confUcU  of  Jurisdic- 
tion multiply  in  our  economicaUy  interde- 
pendent world. 

The  question  we  face,  however.  Is  not 
whether  extraterritorial  reach  should  be 
permissible  but  rather  how  and  when  it 
should  be  done.  Thanks  to  the  wonders  of 
modem  electronics,  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals can  frustrate  important  national 
regulations  and  laws  by  transferring  assets. 
data,  and  documenU  across  oceans  with  a 
telephone  call  or  the  push  of  a  computer 
button.  In  such  a  world,  where  transactions 
often  Involve  parties  in  several  nations,  rigid 


territorial  limiU  to  Jurisdiction  are,  in  fact, 
not  practicable. 

Even  some  of  the  most  eminent  critics 
among  our  allies  recognize  this.  Canadian 
Ambassador  Gotlleb  has  sUt<!d: 

"It  is  clear  that  in  our  interdependent 
world  a  purely  territorial  approach  to  sover- 
eignty—one that  completely  separates  na- 
tional Jurisdictions— Is  not  workable:  some 
extraterritoriality  is  inevitable  and.  some- 
times, even  desirable." 

Nevertheless.  It  is  essential  that  the  indusr 
triallzed  world  find  ways  of  containing  ot 
mitigating  or  resolving  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  cannot  disclaim  lu 
authority  to  act  where  needed  in  defense  of 
our  national  security,  foreign  policy,  or  law 
enforcement  Interests.  However,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  our  part  in  finding  cooperative 
solutions.  We  are  prepared  to  be  responsive 
to  the  concerns  of  others.  If  our  tilles  and 
trading  partners  Join  with  us  in  the  same 
spirit,  we  can  make  progress. 

The  first  element  of  our  approach  is  to 
strive  to  resolve  the  policy  differences  that 
underlie  many  of  these  confUcU  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  pipeline  dispute,  for  example,  was 
resolved  through  diplomacy:  the  United 
SUtes  lifted  the  sanctions  while  the  indus- 
trial democracies  began  working  out  a  new 
consensus  on  the  Important  strategic  issues 
of  East-West  trade.  Harmoniztng  policies  is 
not  easy.  Our  allies  are  strong,  self-confi- 
dent, snd  independent  minded;  and  they  do 
not  automatically  agree  with  American  pre- 
scriptions. 

Even  where  poUcies  are  not  totally  con- 
gruent. It  may  be  possible  at  least  to  bring 
them  closer  together  in  some  areas,  or  to 
agree  on  some  ground  rules  that  allow  us  to 
meet  our  legitimate  needs.  Some  examples 
include  regulating  competition,  pursuing 
foreign  insider  trading  in  our  securities  mar- 
kets, and  protecting  what  we  consider  to  be 
our  sensitive  technology.  A  good  case  in 
point  is  the  cooperation  we  recently  re- 
ceived from  several  foreign  governments  in 
intercen^ing  sensitive  computers  that  were 
being  diverted  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  where  policies  do  not  mesh,  coun- 
tries should  seek  to  abide  by  the  principle  of 
intemaUonal  comity:  they  should  exerdae 
their  JurisdlcUon  only  after  tryinf  to  take 
foreign  interesU  into  account,  and  they 
should  be  prepared  to  talk  through  poten- 
tiaUy  significant  problems  with  friendly 
govemmenta  at  the  earliest  praetlcaUe 
stage. 

Sometimes,  the  answer  may  be  a  formal 
international  agreement  We  have  tax  trea- 
ties with  35  nations,  for  example,  induding 
all  the  major  industrial  countries.  I  have 
Just  returned  from  China,  where  the.  Presi- 
dent signed  a  tax  treaty  that  will  enter  into 
force  after  ratification.  These  have  the 
effect  of  harmonising  national  systems  and 
fostering  international  commerce,  and  they 
usually  estaUlsh  procedures  for  enforce- 
ment cooperation. 

Similarly,  we  and  our  partners  have  been 
expanding  formal  arrangemenU  for  mutual 
assittsnrt  in  the  law  enforcement  area. 
Three  such  formal  treaties  are  already  in 
force,  three  more  have  been  stgned  and  are 
awating  ratiflcaUon,  and  several  more  are 
under  negotiation. 

We  are  also  discussing  ways  to  develop 
further  our  inforaial  arrangemenU  of  ad- 
vance notice,  consultation,  and  coop«r«Uon 
with  foreign  govenimenta  where  appropri- 
ate and  feasible.  Under  OBCD  (Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  CooperaUon  and  Develop- 
ment] guidelines  regarding  antitrust  en- 
foreemoit.  In  plate  since  1967.  the  United 


SUtes  has  notified  or  consulted  with  for- 
eign govemmenU  approximately  490  times 
regarding  antitrust  cases,  including  the  well- 
known  Uranium  and  Laker  matters.  With 
West  Oermany.  Australia,  and  Canada,  we 
have  expanded  these  guidelines  into  bilater- 
al agreemenU  or  arrangemenU 

We  have  cooperative  procedures  as  well 
for  some  of  the  indepiendent  regulatory 
agencies.  The  Federal  Trade  Commlsston 
(FTC),  for  instance,  participates  in  the  anti- 
trust notice  and  consultation  program  I 
mentioned  earlier.  And  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  has  entered 
into  a  Memorandum  of  UndCTsUnding  with 
Switzerland,  through  which  we  can  obtain 
information  in  Switserland  that  we  need  in 
investigating  insider  trading  and  other  secu- 
rities violltions. 

Third,  we  are  working  to  improve  coordi- 
nation within  the  U.8.  Government.  Within 
the  executive  branch  we  are  studying  proce- 
dures through  which  otlier  agencies  inform 
and.  if  appropriate,  consult  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  when  contemplating  ac- 
tions that  may  touch  foreign  sensitivities 
about  conflicU  of  Jurisdiction.  The  State 
Department  has  already  played  a  construc- 
tive role  in  assisting,  for  example,  the  SEC, 
the  FTC,  and  the  Justice  Department 

Fourth,  we  are  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  bilateral  and  multilateral  mecha- 
nisms for  prior  notice,  consultation,  and  co- 
operation with  other  govemmenU  In  the 
OBCD,  we  are  working  out  a  set  of  general 
consideFations  and  practical  approaches  for 
dealing  with  cases  of  conflicU  of  Jurisdiction 
relating  to  multinational  corporations.  Dis- 
cussions are  taking  place  also  in  the  UN 
framework  with  both  developing  and  indus- 
trialiKd  countries.  We  have  had  extensive 
bilateral  consultations  with  Britain  and 
Canada,  and  we  are  ready  to  consider  such 
appropriate  and  mutually  beneficial  ar- 
rangemenU with  other  interested  friendly 
countries. 

Sudi  measures  will  not  end  conflicU  of  Ju- 
risdiction, but  they  are  an  earnest  of  this 
country's  determination  to  do  what  it  can  to 
miM  conflicU  where  we  can  and  to  mini- 
mise the  harm  that  the  unavoidald.  con- 
fUcU can  da  The  United  States,  for  iU  part, 
wffl  continue  to  Tr««titJtn  that  it  Is  entitled 
under  international  law  to  exerdse  iU  Juris- 
diction over  cmduet  outside  the  United 
States  in  certain  situations.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  preserve  the  statutory  authority  to  do 
so.  But  we  wHl  exendse  the  authority  with 
dlacretian  and  restraint  halanrlng  aU  the 
Important  interesU  involved,  American  and 
foreign,  Immt^-**  and  long-term,  economic 
andpoUticaL 

paOBLBf  SOLTIWS 

The  essence  of  our  ap|»mch  is  to  reduce 
the  problem  £rom  an  issue  of  principle  to  a 
practice  of  problem  solving.  This  is  because, 
in  the  final  fif'y'*  there  is  a  higher  prin- 
ciple at  stake:  the  political  unity  of  the 
democratic  nations.  That  unity,  as  I  said 
eariler.  is  the  key  to  our  common  security, 
freedom,  and  imiaperity.  Tbe  system  of  Uw 
that  we  and  our  allies  so  dierlsh  and  the 
free  economic  system  that  so  nourishes  us 
are  under  severe  challenge  from  adversaries 
who  would  Impose  their  own  system  by 
bruU  force.  If  the  free  nations  do  not  stand 
solidly  togetho-  on  the  fundamental  issues, 
we  all  risk  losfaog  much  that  is  precious— far 
more  predous  than  the  subject  matter  of 
any  particular  dispute. 

To  solve  these  problems,  we  need  creaUve 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  American  legal 
community,  businessmen  and  ecoDomlsts, 
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government  offldmls,  foreign  policy  ex- 
pert*—and  their  counterputa  abroad.  I 
Imow  that  with  Imagination  and  dedication, 
we  in  the  free  world  can  surmount  theae  ob- 
stacles. Too  much  is  at  stake  for  us  to  do 
otherwise. 

SacKBTAaT  Visits  Koas*  amd  Japam 

(Secretary  Shultz  left  the  presidential 
party  in  Shanghai,  China,  on  May  1,  1M4, 
to  visit  Seoul  (May  1-2)  and  Tokyo  (May  2). 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  on  May  2. 

(Following  is  the  Secretary's  toast  at  the 
dinner  in  his  honor  hosted  by  Korean  For- 
eign Minister  liee  Won  Kyung  in  Seoul  on 
May  l.)> 

I  see  many  friends  that  I  have  met  before, 
even  including  someone  from  my  tour  of 
duty  in  government  many  years  ago  in  the 
Finance  Ministry  business,  so  I  feel  very 
much  at  home.  In  fact,  this  is  the  third  visit 
that  I  have  made  to  Korea  as  Secretary  of 
SUte.  and  I  was  trying  to  think  if  there  is 
another  country  that  I  have  visited  three 
times  in  that  period.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  again  and  be 
with  you  and  to  have  a  chance  to  share  with 
you  the  views  that  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  most  recent  trip  to  the  Pa- 
cific region  and  to  China. 

The  President's  recent  trip  to  China  is 
part  of  his  overall  policy  toward  the  Pacific 
region— a  policy  that  included  the  Presi- 
dent's successful  trip  to  Korea  and  Japan 
last  fall.  These  presidential  trips  are  only 
the  most  visible  element  of  a  healthy  two- 
way  flow  of  officials  between  our  countries 
that  began  with  President  Chun's  visit  to 
Washington  in  19S1.  practically  immediate- 
ly after  President  Reagan's  Inauguration. 
This  frequent  transpacific  travel  reflects 
the  evergrowing  importance  and  complexity 
of  relations  between  us.  a  trend  that  wlU 
only  accelerate. 

Evidence  of  this  abounds.  Last  year,  your 
exports  increased  12%,  mostly  due  to  In- 
creased shipments  to  the  United  States. 
Foreign  banks  in  Korea  will  soon  be  permit- 
ted increased  access  to  your  currency 
market.  New  regulations  will  bring  in- 
creased foreign  investment,  much  of  it 
American,  and  tariffs  are  gradually  lowering 
on  items  of  interest  to  \3A.  exporters. 

In  the  political  sphere,  at  the  top  of  our 
agenda,  as  always,  is  the  deterrent.  I  think  I 
should  read  that  again,  because  it  is  so  fun- 
damental—the maintenance  of  a  firm  alli- 
ance and  a  strong  deterrent.  Americans  are 
well  aware  of  the  great  burdens  your  people 
endure  in  meeting  the  threat  from  the 
North  and  responding  to  the  North's  exces- 
sive military  buildup.  I  speak  for  President 
Reagan,  as  well  as  for  myself,  when  I  say 
that  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Korea  and  to 
our  mutiuU  goals  of  peace,  stability,  and 
prosperity  are  firm  and  unshakeable. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  nor  would  we  let 
the  world  forget.  North  Korea's  senseless 
and  tragic  attack  in  Rangoon.  I  might  say 
that  I  have  been  told  on  some  occasions 
that  it  is  time  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and 
to  go  on,  and  I  know  that  life  is  such  that 
you  do  go  on.  But  I  have  had  to  respond  to 
that.  Just  as  a  personal  matter.  It  happened 
to  be  that  I  knew  your  predecessor  and  felt 
he  was  a  good  friend.  We  knew  his  wife.  My 
wife  called  on  her  when  we  were  last  In 
Korea.  That  tragedy  weighs  on  our  hearts. 
We  look  forward  to  the  responsible  and  sea- 
soned approach  you  have  taken  in  the  wake 
of  this  tragedy,  as  in  the  wake  of  the  loss  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007,  and  we  have 


worked  with  you  to  condemn  those  responsi- 
ble. 

It  is  in  this  context,  with  respect  and 
friendship  and  with  a  healthy  air  of  skepti- 
cism, that  we  Join  you  in  the  search  for  a  re- 
duction of  tension  on  the  peninsula.  We  be- 
lieve your  proposals  for  concrete  measures 
to  reduce  tensions  can  play  an  Important 
role  in  this  process.  We  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  you  in  exploring  possible 
om>ortunlties  to  reduce  tension  and  build  a 
more  stable  peace,  and  we  welcome  your  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  democracy  at  home. 

You  have  taken  many  encouraging  steps 
even  since  my  last  visit.  It  is  a  reminder  to 
us  all  that  democracy  requires  mutual  re- 
spect and  dialogue,  a  duty  that  falls  on  both 
those  who  govern  and  the  people.  Ilie  flnn 
bonds  that  unite  the  Korean  and  American 
people  have  stood  us  in  good  stead  over  the 
past  years  as  we've  coped  with  changes  and 
tragedies.  The  United  States  and  the  inter- 
national community  applaud  the  patience, 
statesmanship,  and  good  will  your  govern- 
ment has  shown  In  the  pursuit  of  peace.  Just 
as  we  admire  your  strength  and  deteimlna- 
tion  to  deter  war.  The  international  sport- 
ing events  that  will  be  held  here,  leading  to 
the  Olympics  in  IMS.  attest  to  a  growing  re- 
spect of  all  quantities.  Our  formal  discus- 
sions will  further  strengthen  the  partner- 
ship between  our  two  great  countries  and 
our  ability  to  meet  the  challenges  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  Justice  to  which  we  are  de- 
voted. 

iMtA  fall  I  accompanied  President  Reagan 
as  he  visited  our  soldiers  at  the  DMZ.  I  re- 
member our  boys  would  say  their  unit's 
motto,  "Rock  Steady,"  as  they  saluted  their 
officers.  I  don't  know  any  better  words  for 
our  commitment  to  your  people,  or  confi- 
dence in  you  as  allies,  than  those  words, 
"Rock  Steady." 

Please  Join  me  in  a  toast  to  President 
Chun,  to  Foreign  Minister  Lee,  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  and  to  the  noble  partner- 
ship between  our  two  great  countries. 


>  PreM  relcsw  122  of  May  4, 1984. 


SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND 
STATE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
tuve  been  a  strong  and  (»nsistent  sup- 
porter of  the  first  amendment's  pro- 
tections against  government  interfer- 
ence in  the  free  exercise  of  speech  and 
religion.  Thus  I  have  opposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  Involve  the  Federal 
Government  in  religious  activities  like 
prayer  in  schools  because  I  believe  our 
religious  freedoms  will  inevitably  be 
eroded  by  governmental  regulations. 

The  idea  of  protecting  a  citizen's 
freedom  and  right  to  speak  and  to 
worship  is  basic  to  my  own  secular  phi- 
losophy of  government.  Indeed,  first 
amendment  Issues  are  usually  publicly 
debated  in  secular  terms,  which  often 
leads  to  our  overlooking  the  fact  that 
religions  themselves  may  have  reli- 
gious as  well  as  secular  reasons  for 
maintaining  the  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

John  V.  Stevens,  Sr.,  the  president 
of  the  Church-State  Council  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventists.  recently  ad- 
dressed the  National  Religious  Broad- 
casters Convention  on  the  question: 
Should  the  followers  of  Christ  utilize 
the  force  of  civil  law  in  religious  mat- 


ters, even  though  conditions  may  be 
deplorable  and  Christians  possess  po- 
litical power? 

As  a  Christian,  I  find  Mr.  Stevens' 
resoundingly  negative  response, 
groimded  thoroughly  in  Biblical  teach- 
ings, to  be  among  the  most  enlighten- 
ing contributions  to  the  church-state 
debate  that  I've  ever  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao,  as  follows: 

Bkoaocast  Frudoms  as  Tbst  Rilar  to 
Chubch-Stats  Issuas 

Presented  at  a  National  Religious  Broad- 
casters Convention  Workshop.  Feb.  6.  IMS, 
at  Washington.  D.C.,  by  John  V.  Stevens, 
Sr.,  President,  Church  State  Council  of  Sev- 
enth-day Adventists.  Padftc  West.  P.O.  Box 
60M,  Westlake  Village,  CA  91359. 

Just  as  loose  living  followed  WW  I  during 
the  twenties.  WW  II's  spirit  of  victory  and 
freedom  turned  liberty  to  license.  While  the 
depression  cut  short  the  roaring  twenties 
debauchery,  economic  prosperity  fueled  and 
fed  moral  decay  since  WW  U. 

This  moral  decay  has  presented  many  dti- 
sens  with  dilemma  and  frustration.  Thanks 
to  conservative  Christians,  the  primary 
problems  confronting  this  nation  have  been 
clearly  articulated:  eroding  economy,  falter- 
ing famlUea,  annihilation  by  abortion,  politi- 
cal weaknen,  and  a  foreboding  future.  We 
are  grateful  to  rellglouB  broadcasters  and 
others  for  this  analysis  and  for  alerting  the 
nation. 

However,  there  is  strong  disagreement 
over  solutions  to  the  stated  problems,  even 
amongst  conservative  Christians. 

How  are  people  freed  from  moral  decay? 
"Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  lib- 
erty." 2  Cor.  3:17.  Christians  sometimes 
think  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is  wherever 
we  witness  or  preach.  That  Isnt  necessarily 
so.  We  want  people  to  know  Christ,  and  we 
want  religious  freedom.  Theae  benefits  can 
take  place  only  when  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
(liberty)  is  present. 

Verse  18  reveals  how  people  are  tran- 
formed.  "But  we  all.  with  open  face  behold- 
ing, as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
chsinged  Into  the  same  image  from  glory 
into  glory,  even  so  by  the  Spirit" 

By  beholding,  we  become  changed  into 
the  likeness  of  that  which  we  behold.  Be- 
holding will  transform  people  into  the 
image  of  Ood.  It  will  also  degrade  people 
into  the  likeness  of  Satan.  How  can  r^iglous 
broadcasters  and  others  present  Christ.  His 
character.  His  truths,  in  His  spirit  so  people 
wUl  become  like  Christ? 

One  of  the  most  deceptively  dangerous 
pitfalls  Is  an  unholy  seal  that  grows  like  a 
cancer.  When  people  do  not  value  morality, 
moral  decay  degenerates  society.  We  may  be 
tempted  to  be  like  the  disciples  who,  after 
being  refused  hospitality  by  a  Samaritan  vil- 
lage, asked  the  Lord  if  fire  from  Heaven 
wouldn't  be  Just  about  the  right  treatment 
for  those  ungrateful,  unloving  "unbeliev- 
ers." 

Jesus  rebuked  them.  "You  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of 
Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives  but 
to  save  them.  And  they  went  to  another  vil- 
lage." Luke  9:Sl-5«. 

Christ  never  used  force  or  coercion.  The 
history  of  Christianity,  even  contemporary, 
testifies  of  far  too  many  instances  where 


well-meaning  Christians  have  simllarty 
failed  to  follow  Jesus'  example  in  their 
desire  to  spread  the  gospel  Saul  of  Tarsus  ta 
a  prime  example  of  seal  without  knowledge. 
When  Saul  became  Paul,  through  the 
transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Sirtrit.  he 
said.  "For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ:  it  is  the  power  of  Ood  unto  salava- 
tlon  to  every  one  that  believeth  *  *  ■  for 
therein  is  the  righteousness  of  Ood  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith:  as  it  is  written.  The  Just 
shaU  live  by  faith."  Rom.  1:1«-17. 

Faith  cannot  be  compelled  by  other  men. 
by  churches,  or  by  government.  Without 
faith,  based  on  free  choice,  there  U  no 
power  of  Ood  unto  salvation. 

Two  immutable  things.  His  counsel  and 
His  oath,  make  it  possible  for  us  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  and  that  hope 
becomes  an  anchor  of  the  souL  Hope  gives 
stabUity:  it  has  staying  power.  Heb.  6:18.  19. 
Hope  cannot  be  compelled,  forced,  or  co- 
erced by  other  men.  by  churches,  or  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Through  Christ  we  become  "more  than 
conquerors  through  Him  who  loved  us."  By 
sharing  that  experience,  others  too  may 
become  conquerors  through  Christ's  love. 
Love  cannot  be  compelled  by  other  men.  by 
churches,  or  by  government. 

Faith,  hope,  and  love,  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity,  come  only  as  man  beholds 
Christ,  understands  Hta  love.  His  ministry. 
His  law.  Through  a  surrender  based  on 
faith,  the  fruit  of  that  expeiienoe  is  a  life 
lived  In  harmony  with  the  high  moral  prin- 
ciples that  transform  men.  As  indhriduals 
are  transformed,  their  influence,  like  a 
leavm.  transforms  nations.  This  transfor- 
mation cannot  be  forced  by  other  men,  by 
churches,  or  by  government. 

Furthermore,  "By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  It 
is  the  gift  of  Ood:  Not  of  works  lest  any 
man  should  boast"  Eph.  2:8. 

It  is  as  futile  to  try  to  save  man  or  create  a 
moral  society  without  grace  as  it  was  impas- 
sible for  Simon  to  purchase  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  money.  The  marriage  of  religion  and 
patriotism  can  only  guarantee  a  religion  of 
works. 

We  need  to  be  religious  and  patriotic,  but 
iMth  must  remain  separate  to  avoid  a 
barren,  poweriess  religion,  void  of  grace. 
Oraoe  cannot  be  compelled  by  other  men. 
by  churches,  or  by  government 

When  well-meaning  Christian  preachers 
seek  to  restore  God's  image  in  man  in  any 
other  manner,  they  are  offering  strange 
fire,  robbing  the  Holy  Spirit  of  His  opportu- 
nity to  transform  in  God's  way.  and  robbing 
Ood  of  His  glory.  Furthermore,  such 
changes  which  rely  on  f  oroea  of  dvll  law  can 
buUd  only  whlted  sepulchers,  full  of  dead 
men's  bones. 

As  Christians,  religious  broadcasters  need 
to  be  imbued  with  the  servant  mentality. 
The  ambitious  mother  of  James  and  John 
did  not  want  this  for  her  sons.  "Lord,  place 
my  sons  on  either  side  of  your  throne  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  Let  them  replace  the 
covering  cherubs." 

Christ  made  it  pointedly  and  painfully 
clear  that  government  exercises  power  and 
dominion  over  others.  "But  It  shall  not  be  so 
among  you:  but  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you.  let  him  be  your  minister.  And 
whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant,  even  as  the  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister, and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  Matt  20:26-28. 

Such  words  are  Just  ss  palnfiU  to  hear 
today.  Our  fallen  nature,  seeking  to  over- 


throw our  predominant  spiritual  nature, 
prefers  to  hear  the  words  directed  to  Herod 
after  he  gave  his  eloquent  oration,  "It  is  the 
voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man."  Acts 
12:22. 

However,  his  ecstasy  was  short-lived,  for 
he  was  smitten  dead  for  accepting  praise 
and  wordUp  that  beloaged  only  to  God. 

All  of  Christ's  efforts  were  directed  to  in- 
dividuals to  receive  the  gospeL  He  never 
looked  to  the  powerful  ruler*  of  tlie  syna- 
gogue, the  Sanhedrin,  or  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment to  assist  Him  in  His  efforts  to 
transfonn  men  or  society.  He  looked  only  to 
God's  power.  ^I^th  men  outside  of  Christ, 
might  makes  ri^t  With  tboae  in  Christ 
right  makes  might 

Sending  his  UMamtm  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  His  kingdom.  He  said,  "freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give."  Matt  10-.8.  We  receive 
the  gospel  from  Christ  throat  free  choice. 
We  must  give  it  In  the  same  manner. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Christ's  message  is 
one  of  His  character,  which  Is  love.  Hence, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  which  describe 
Christ's  character,  reveal  His  love  for  God. 
which  is  supreme,  and  his  kive  for  man.  To 
be  like  Christ  is  to  love  God  and  man.  You 
can't  force  the  one  you  love  and  maintain 
his  or  her  love  and  refpect  Love  cannot  be 
compelled,  but  it  can  be  awakened,  and  that 
only  by  love— in  no  other  way. 

God  could  have  made  man  an  automaton, 
making  certain  that  he  would  never  sin.  But 
He  loved  him  more  than  he  loved  Htansdf : 
hence.  He  made  man  as  aU  other  intelllcent 
creatures,  a  free  moral  agent  Without  free- 
dom of  chokx.  whidi  permits  man  to  serve 
God  or  to  serve  Satan,  man  cannot  develop 
a  character  fit  for  His  Maker. 

If  God  ever  could  have  Justified  the  use  of 
force,  it  would  have  been  when  Eve  was 
about  to  take  the  fruit  from  the  tree  of 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  EvlL  He  could  have 
prevented  the  floodgates  of  sin  from  being 
opened.  But  He  dklnt  use  force  even  In  that 
instance,  for  He  loved  her. 

Church-state  Issues  have  permeated  socie- 
ty, creating  conflict  How  should  religious 
broadcasters  relate  to  these?  "Render  there- 
fore unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Cae- 
sar's: and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  Matt  22:21. 

Interpretatioa  of  this  text  varies  among 
Christians  as  mudi  as  it  does  on  other  Bibli- 
cal rffr*''"g«:  hence,  the  divergent  views. 
What  is  the  realm  of  Caesar  and  what  is  the 
realm  of  God? 

Romans  13  reveals  that  Caesar  has  Juris- 
diction in  the  second  taUe  of  the  Decalocue, 
the  one  that  defines  man's  responsibility  to 
man,  the  basis  of  dvQ  freedom.  Not  a  single 
reference  is  made  to  the  first  table,  the  first 
four  commandments.  Those  define  man's  re- 
Ution  to  God  and  are  the  basis  for  religknis 
freedom.  This  is  outside  of  Caesar's  realm. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  our  nation's 
chureh-state  dilemma,  let  us  define  the  first 
table  as  one  that  deals  with  rdlgtous  moral 
issues,  based  on  man's  vertical  relationship 
to  God,  and  In  addition,  his  relattonship  to 
man  based  on  religious  dogma.  The  second 
table  deals  with  social  moral  Issues  based  on 
man's  horisontal  relationship  to  man. 

The  last  sU  commandmenU  are  basically 
part  of  civil  law.  The  fact  that  these  are 
part  of  God's  law  does  not  make  them  reli- 
gious moral  issues.  The  religious  aqiect  is 
not  germane.  People  are  not  against  false 
witnessing,  stealing,  or  killing  because  it  te 
in  the  Ten  Commandments.  They  are  pri- 
marily avUnst  these  social  problems  be- 
cause they  do  not  wish  to  be  deceived, 
robbed,  or  klUed.  This  is  true  of  agnosUcs 


and  atheisU  as  much  as  it  is  true  of  reli- 
gious adherents.  Social  moral  principles  sre 
a  government  responsibility.  People  and 
preachers  can  and  should  spesk  out  In  favor 
of  their  dvfl  enforcement 

Religious  moral  issues  are  not  in  the  same 
category.  "Hiese  have  to  do  with  one's  rela- 
Uonliip  to  God.  his  religious  beliefs  and 
practices;  hence,  these  are  outside  the  au- 
thority of  government  legislation.  Surely, 
rdi^ous  broadcasters  wish  to  maintain  Free 
Ezerdse  of  religian.  Such  freedom  te  best 
■Mtwtjitiif  by  not  inviting  or  urging  govern- 
ment to  become  Imnrtved  in  legislating  reli- 
gious moral  Issues.  Government  lacks  exper- 
tise in  rdigion.  and  is  forbidden  to  legislate 
in  this  area  by  both  the  Constitution  snd  by 
God  Himself. 

When  we  talk  about  legislating  prayer  in 
public  seliools.  we  are  talking  about  wor- 
ship, tlie  most  Intimate  act  between  man 
and  God.  That  Is  a  rditfous  moral  issue. 
When  we  talk  about  government  taking  gen- 
eral taxes  and  utQisiiig  them  for  the  financ- 
ing of  religious  educstion  in  religious 
acbocris,  we  are  dealing  with  rdlgkNis  moral 
lasaes,  based  on  the  vertical  God-man  rda- 
tiotwh«p  and  rriigious  dogma.  Even  that 
most  ssMsiUve  of  all  issues  today,  abottioti. 
as  repugnant  as  it  is,  is  baaed  on  religious 
dogma,  and  hence,  is  a  rdigious  moral  Issue. 
Eadi  is  an  area  irtiere  tlw  government 
really  needs  to  bold  the  line  where  it  is. 

Let's  look  at  rellgkNis  moral  Issues.  It  is 
my  belief  that  theae  are  the  church-state  es- 
tablishment issues;  preadiers  of  righteous- 
ness need  to  use  the  tree  market  to  share 
their  rdlgkNis  beliefs,  not  the  administra- 
tion, the  legislature,  or  the  courta.  Preach- 
ers can  use  radio,  tdevisioa,  and  tlie  printed 
pace,  utillsiv  them  to  appeal  to  people  to 
change  their  thinking,  to  take  responsibnity 
to  pray,  to  teadi  their  diildren  to  pray,  to 
see  and  iMe  tlie  benefiU  of  Christian  educa- 
tion and  support  It  to  regard  life,  inrtudtng 
that  of  the  helpleas  fetus,  with  greater  re- 
spect 

Jesus  prodaimed  the  gospd  in  tlie  free 
market  the  dlsdiries  dfcl  likewise.  I  see  no 
Scriptures  iriiidi  authoriae  the  foUowns  of 
Christ  to  utHiae  the  force  of  dvfl  law  in  reli- 
gioiK  matters,  even  though  conditions  may 
be  dodorable  and  Christians  possess  poiitt- 
cal  power.  Christ's  admooitian  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction  between  rendering  to  Caesar  and  to 
Ood  is  the  foundation  of  our  First  Amend- 
ment Religion  Clauses. 

Lrt's  take  a  look  at  history.  The  ortonisto 
fled  Europe  because  as  religious  dissidents 
they  were  denied  dvO  and  religious  free- 
dom. But  when  they  became  the  majority, 
they  established  their  own  rdlgion,  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  thetar  OU  World  perse- 
cutors. 

Colonial  Ameiica  was  certainly  motaL 
Ptew  would  deny  that  especially  If  we  define 
morality  as  booesty.  respect  for  property, 
etc  Non-conformists  were  persecuted. 
jaUed.  hf»«t-»i«««.  and  even  put  under  the 
death  penalty.  Why?  Because  they  differed 
with  establUied  religious  moral  issues,  if 
you  please,  church-state  establishment 
issues.  And  the  msjOTity  ruled. 

Now  one  must  question  the  morality  of  a 
society  that  treats  others  in  such  a  manner 
simply  because  they  differ  in  their  rellgfatus 
viewpoints.  I  find  such  treatment  immoral, 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  Christ's  indw^- 
ing  Hiriy  Spirit;  "for  where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is.  there  is  Uboty." 

A  moral  society  cannot  exist  without  reU- 
glous  freedom,  which  by  its  very  nature 
allows  for  differences  of  religious  views  and 
practkxs.  Whm  freedom  turns  to  license 
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through  irresponsible  use.  the  freedom  is 
withdrawn  in  order  to  preserve  society. 

Historlcmlly.  whenever  license  runs  ramp- 
sint,  the  pendulum  ends  up  swinging  as  far 
to  the  side  of  repression  as  it  did  before 
toward  permissiveness.  Unfortunately,  re- 
pression has  happened  too  many  times  in 
the  name  of  God.  and  for  His  supposed 
glory. 

How  do  religious  broadcasters  restore  mo- 
rality to  freedom  without  resorting  to  coer- 
cive behavior  by  government  control— with- 
out making  the  United  States  officially  a 
Christian  nation.  iMtsing  laws  on  Biblcal 
dogma? 

How  do  we  get  people  to  adopt  moral  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity?  Do  we  seek  govern- 
ment help?  If  we  do.  then  are  we  admitting 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Word  is  not  pow- 
erful enough  to  change  lives?  Are  we  saying 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  capable  of  chang- 
ing lives  in  sufficient  quality  and  quantity? 

Does  a  Christian  have  the  right  to  use  col- 
lective force  to  control  the  state,  through 
the  electoral  process,  or  whatever,  so  that 
the  power  of  the  state  may  be  used  to  con- 
trol the  consciences  of  the  people  and  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  church?  Only  one 
disciple  used  force  to  advance  the  kingdom, 
and  that  effort  ended  up  putting  Christ  on 
the  cross.  Jesus  said.  "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fight."  John 
18:36. 

How  did  James  Madison  feel  about  estab- 
lished religion?  "If  religion  be  not  within 
the  cognizance  of  Civil  Government,  how 
can  its  legal  establishment  be  said  to  be  nec- 
essary to  Civil  Government?  What  influ- 
ence. In  fact,  have  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments had  on  Civil  Society?  In  some  In- 
stances they  have  been  seen  to  erect  a  spir- 
itual tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  Civil  author- 
ity: in  many  irtstances  they  have  been  seen 
upholding  the  thrones  of  political  tyranny: 
in  no  instance  have  they  been  seen  the 
guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Rulers  who  wished  to  subvert  the  public  lib- 
erty may  have  found  an  established  clergy 
convenient  auxiUlartes." 

(Madison's  Memorials  were  written  as  a 
remonstrance  against  Patrick  Henry's  ef- 
forts to  pass  legislation  in  Virginia  that 
would  pay  religious  teachers  from  tax  reve- 
nues. Madison  obviously  saw  establishment 
as  something  far  more  encompassing  than 
merely  the  forbidding  of  a  national  church 
or  religion  in  developing  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  Senate  twice  considered,  and  de- 
feated both  times,  that  narrow  Establish- 
ment concept.) 

When  as  Christian  broadcasters  we  share 
our  concern  about  the  viability  of  the 
United  States,  we  had  better  take  a  hard 
look  at  history  and  see  that  the  efforts  to 
legislate  religious  morality  have  had  terrify- 
ing consequences,  and  that  that  cure  is  apt 
to  be  more  deadly  than  the  disease. 

Religious  broadcasters  must  have  a  proper 
zeal  to  be  true  to  their  calling.  Some  zealous 
Christian  leaders  sought  input  at  the  time 
that  the  Virginia  Act  For  EsUblishlng  ReU- 
gious  Freedom  was  being  framed.  The  Act 
later  became  the  basis  for  the  federal  Con- 
stitution. They  appealed  that  "explicit  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ"  be  included.  Their  request  was 
denied. 

Writing  of  the  incident,  Thomas  Jefferson 
penned  these  words:  "The  insertion  was  re- 
jected by  the  great  majority  in  proof  that 
they  meant  to  comprehend  within  the 
mantle  of  its  protection  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  the  Christian  and  the  Mohanuned- 


an,  the  Hindu  and  infidel  of  every  denomi- 
nation." Similar  efforts  were  met  with  simi- 
lar resulu  when  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
being  developed. 

The  Founding  Fathers  envisioned  a  Con- 
stitution that  not  only  provided  freedom  of 
religion  but  also  freedom  from  religion.  The 
first  clause  provided  for  freedom  from  reli- 
gion, if  one  did  not  want  it,  and  the  second 
clause  provided  for  freedom  of  religion,  if 
they  chose  it. 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  nor  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  There  it  stands, 
freedom  from  and  freedom  for,  in  that 
order. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Establishment 
Clause  came  first  because  the  threat  of  Re- 
ligious EsUblishment  was  greater  to  be 
feared  than  the  loss  of  Free  Exercise.  Estab- 
lishment always  destroys  Free  Exercise,  cre- 
ating division,  disunity,  and  disaster.  A  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  was  being 
established,  one  which  was  to  be  free  from 
authority  to  regulate  religious  moral  issues. 

Government,  inherently,  is  neutral  in 
matters  of  religion,  having  no  Interest  in  It 
except  to  provide  for  Free  Exercise.  Howev- 
er, under  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  the 
electorate  could  use  their  Influence  to  try  to 
get  religious  laws  enacted.  To  prevent  gov- 
ernment from  doing  that  very  think,  the 
Constitution  forbade  the  government  from 
authority  in  the  religious  sphere.  This  is  a 
very  sensitive  area  for  religious  broadcast  - 
ers,  but  our  first  loyalty  is  to  Christ,  and 
our  second  loyalty  is  to  the  nation. 

As  ambassadors  of  Christ  and  ciUaens  of 
Heaven,  we  are  not  to  become  entangled  In 
the  affairs  of  this  life.  Otherwise,  we  cannot 
please  Him  who  has  chosen  ua  to  be  His  aol- 
diers.  3  Tim.  3:4.  An  amlMusador  does  not  in- 
volve himself  in  political  matters  of  the 
nation  where  he  has  been  sent.  His  responsi- 
bility is  to  represent  his  government  leader, 
to  provide  for  freedom  for  citizens  of  his 
country.  Christians,  then,  are  to  know  God. 
to  become  like  Him.  to  share  the  principles 
of  His  kingdom,  and  to  maintain  religious 
freedom  so  God's  kingdom  can  prosper. 

Christ  used  this  approach.  He  did  not  in- 
volve Himself  with  the  government  of  Rome 
or  of  the  Jews,  nor  seek  their  awlstance  in 
promoting  His  kingdom  by  the  use  of  civil 
law. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  majority  rights.  The 
constitution  was  written  to  protect  every- 
one, but  especially  the  minority.  "Federal 
Constitutional  Convention  Notes"  reveal 
that  James  Madison  believed  that  freedom 
was  best  preserved  by  dividing  civilized  soci- 
eties into  different  sects,  factions,  and  inter- 
ests. 

"In  all  cases  where  a  majority  are  united 
by  a  common  Interest  or  passion,  the  rights 
of  the  minority  are  in  danger.  What  motives 
are  to  restrain  them?  A  prudent  regard  to 
the  maxim  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  little  regarded  by 
bodies  of  men  as  individuals.  Respect  for 
character  is  always  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  among  whom  the  blame 
or  praise  is  to  be  divided.  Conscience,  the 
only  remaining  tie.  is  known  to  be  inad- 
equate in  individuals.  In  large  numbers, 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  it.  Besides,  reli- 
gion itself  may  become  a  motive  to  persecu- 
tion and  oppression. 

"The  only  remedy  Is  to  enlarge  the 
sphere,  and  thereby  divide  the  conununity 
into  so  great  a  number  of  interests  and  par- 
ties, that  in  the  first  place  a  majority  will 
not  be  likely  at  the  same  moment  to  have  a 


common  interest  separate  from  that  of  the 
whole  or  of  the  minority:  and  In  the  second 
place,  that  in  case  they  should  have  such  an 
interest,  they  may  not  be  apt  to  unite  in  the 
pursuit  of  it." 

Perhaps  religious  broadcasting  has  al- 
ready brought  a  majority  coalition  in  this 
nation,  not  only  on  social  moral  issues  but 
on  religious  moral  issues.  That  is  done  prop- 
erly by  using  the  free  market  of  ideas:  how- 
ever, as  a  religious  consensus  is  broadening, 
people  are  being  urged  by  some  sincere  reli- 
gious broadcasters  to  utilize  their  voting 
franchise  to  enact  certain  religious  moral 
issues  into  civil  law. 

Such  efforts  concern  me.  for  they  are  no 
different  in  their  method  than  the  proce- 
dures that  we  utilized  during  the  Dark  Ages. 
The  results  are  likely  to  be  similar.  When 
the  Church  turns  from  Its  Maker  and  Hus- 
band, and  as  a  bride  goes  to  the  Kings  of 
the  earth  to  be  cared  for  and  enriched  by 
civil  authorities,  then  I  perceive  that  the  fi- 
delity of  the  bride  has  to  be  in  question. 

The  Seer  of  Patmos  calls  the  bride  a 
harlot.  I  cannot  believe  In  my  heart  of 
hearts  tttat  any  Christian  broadcaster  would 
knowingly  promote  such  a  thing,  but  frus- 
tration coupled  with  desire  have  led  more 
tlian  one  man  or  one  woman  into  infidelity, 
and  history  records  numerous  incidents 
where  the  bride  of  Christ  hss  been  guilty  of 
the  same. 

Remember,  your  commission  is  to  go.  to 
teach,  and  to  baptize  Christians.  This  is 
done  individually,  not  collectively.  Ctirist 
never  commanded  His  followers  to  make 
Christian  nations.  The  U.S.  tias  been  called 
a  Christian  nation.  Note  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  nation  of  Cluistians  in  substance, 
which  is  voluntary,  and  an  officially  Chris- 
tian nation,  in  form,  which  is  not  voluntary 
but  established  and  coerced  by  law. 

Those  whose  burdens  include  a  desire  to 
make  Christian  nations  would  benefit  great- 
ly by  reading  Ezek.  31:36-37.  Just  before 
Judah  was  taken  into  captivity.  God  said: 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  Remove  the 
diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown:  tills  sliall 
not  l>e  the  same:  exalt  him  that  is  low.  and 
abase  iiim  Uiat  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  over- 
turn, overturn,  it:  and  it  shall  be  no  more, 
until  he  comes  whose  right  it  is:  and  I  will 
give  it  him." 

God  never  intended  to  have  His  own 
nation— a  visible  nation,  tliat  is.  He  always 
wanted  an  invisible  nation,  one  in  wtiich  His 
children  from  all  nations,  tongues,  and 
Idndreds  could  Iwlong.  He  set  up  a  patriar- 
chal system  and  called  Abraham  to  be  head 
of  a  people  later  ruled  by  Judges  until  Israel 
felt  insecure  and  demanded  to  have  a  king 
in  order  to  be  like  other  nations.  God 
warned  them  ttiat  they  were  headed  for 
trouble.  l>ecause  they  had  rejected  Him  as 
their  King.  He  then  allowed  Israel  to  have  a 
nation:  because  in  honoring  their  use  of  free 
choice,  they  would  see  the  ultimate  end  of 
trying  to  tie  His  church  to  a  political  entity. 
It  was  an  unworkable  concept  from  the  t>e- 
glnning. 

God  says.  "The  experiment  is  over.  I  told 
you  it  wouldn't  work,  and  I  won't  liave  an- 
other thing  to  do  with  it  until  the  end  of 
time,  when  Christ  comes  to  take  His  church, 
from  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues  and  peo- 
ples." 

It  is  your  task.  Christian  broadcasters, 
who  hold  so  much  influence  in  your  hands, 
to  call  individuals  to  voluntarily  exercise 
their  free  choice  to  know  and  serve  God  in 
hope,  faith,  and  love,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  example  of  Christ,  the  Living  Word— 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  action,  if  you 


please.  To  do  otherwise  Is  to  be  derelict  of 
duty. 

He  has  not  called  any  of  us  to  make  any 
visible  nation  His.  In  fact  he  has  clearly 
sUted  he  will  not  have  another  nation.  We 
can  all  readily  see  that  King  Saul  saved  the 
Amalekite  cattle  against  God's  explicit  com- 
mand. When  confronted  he  said.  •"Why. 
Lord.  I  saved  the  best  to  give  to  you." 

God  replied.  "I  don't  want  it.  All  I  want  is 
to  have  your  loyalty,  your  obedience.  That 
is  a  whole  lot  better  than  any  gift  you  can 
give  me.  Because  you  have  not  obeyed  my 
voice,  because  you  have  in  reality  rejected 
me.  I  now  reject  you  from  being  king  over 
Israel."  (I  Sam.  15) 

What  if  we  make  the  United  SUtes  an  of- 
ficially Christian  nation  when  He  has  ex- 
plicitly said  that  He  will  not  reign  over  any 
nation  until  Christ's  second  coming?  What 
if  we  say.  "Lord,  we  make  this  a  gift  for  you. 
it's  something  special."  What  will  the  Lord 
say?  Will  it  be  any  different  from  what  He 
told  King  Saul?  I  think  not. 

God  loves  each  of  us  more  than  He  loves 
our  beloved  country.  He  didn't  die  to  save 
countries.  He  died  to  save  individuals.  He 
died  to  save  those  who  love  Him  and  will  \x 
loyal  to  Him  no  matter  what. 

For  in  His  heavenly  kingdom  there  will  be 
no  force,  and  a  sinless  eternity  will  depend 
on  our  willingness  to  choose  always  to  love 
Him  and  our  fellow  man.  There  will  be  no 
government  administration,  legislature,  or 
Judiciary  utilizing  force  to  get  us  Into  line. 
We  have  to  learn  to  discipline  ourselves  loy- 
ally by  His  grace  in  this  life.  now.  by  the 
choices  we  freely  make.  That  is  the  message 
for  you  religious  broadcasters  on  church- 
state  issues. 

As  individuals  partake  of  the  Word  of 
God.  and  are  guided  and  empowered  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  their  lives  will  be  a  blessing  to 
those  around  them,  and  little  by  little,  like 
the  leaven  works  in  the  dough,  the  whole 
lump  will  ht  Improved  and  made  better.  But 
society  will  never  be  perfect  until  Jesus  sets 
up  His  kingdom  of  glory. 

The  overthrow  of  Old  Testament  Judah 
and  New  Testament  Jerusalem  by  foreign 
powers  was  preceded  by  strenuous  efforts  to 
enforce  outward  religious  conformity  while, 
at  the  same  time.  Inward  regeneration  was 
sadly  missing.  Paul  predicted.  "This  know 
also  that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times 
shall  come.  For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their 
own  selves  •  •  *  having  a  form  of  godliness, 
but  denying  the  power  thereof." 

Promote  religious  moral  Issues,  church- 
sUte  esUblishment  issues,  into  civil  law. 
with  civil  penalties,  and  you  will  have 
whited  monumente  to  your  credit:  many  will 
have  a  form  of  godliness,  but  power  will  be 
lacking.  You  will  have  left  a  legacy  of  a  gen- 
eration-yes, a  nation  of  Pharisees,  who  out- 
wardly followed  all  the  deUils  but  were  spir- 
itually dead  inside. 

Force  never  changes  people  for  the  good. 
At  worst  it  festers  and  breaks  out  in  rebel- 
Uon.  At  best  it  creates  hypocrites. 

God  has  commanded  all  men  to  worship 
Him  and  obey  His  precepts,  but  has  He  ever 
commanded  any  man  or  set  of  men  to 
compel  others  to  worship  and  obey  His  pre- 
cepts? To  ask  these  questions  is  to  emphati- 
cally answer  them  in  the  negative. 

3  Chron.  7:14  is  a  fitting  close.  "If  my 
people,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  shaU 
humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my 
face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways:  then 
will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive 
their  sin,  and  heal  their  land." 

Individuals,  choosing  freely,  without  civil 
coercion  and  civil  penalties,  humbling  them- 


selves will  bring  change.  Humility  cannot  be 
forced.  Humility  was  the  formula,  the  prom- 
ise, the  condition  then.  Nothing  has 
changed.  It  is  the  same  today.  For  God  is 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 
Amen. 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTES  TO  ISA- 
DORE  PALK— 20TH  CENTURY 
PIONEER  FOR  BETTER 

HEALTH  CARE  IN  AMERICA 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Dr.  Isadore  S.  Fallt  last  year 
deprived  America  of  one  of  its  greatest 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  health  care. 
For  over  half  a  century.  Ig  Palk 
helped  to  shape  the  quality  of  all  as- 
pects of  our  health  care  system,  and 
each  of  us  who  learned  from  him  and 
worked  with  him  in  successive  Con- 
gresses respected  him  not  only  for  the 
breadth  of  his  insight  and  the  extraor- 
dinary brilliance  of  his  Intellect,  but 
also  for  the  unusual  warmth  of  his 
friendship. 

On  November  30,  1984.  many  of  Ig 
Falk's  colleagues  and  friends  gathered 
at  Yale  University  for  a  memorial 
service  in  his  honor.  The  moderator  of 
the  service  was  John  Thompson,  pro- 
fessor of  public  health  at  Yale,  and 
other  speakers  were  Prof.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  of  the  L.B.J.  School  of  Public 
Affairs  at  the  University  of  Texas:  Mel 
Glasser,  director  of  the  Committee  for 
National  Health  Insurance  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  former  director  of  the 
Social  Security  Department  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers;  Prof.  Rosemary 
Stevens,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  John  Nelson,  of  the  New 
Haven  Community  Health  Care  Plan, 
which  was  foimded  by  Dr.  Falk  in  the 
early  1960's.  Although  I  was  imable  to 
attend  personally,  a  brief  tribute  that 
I  had  prepared  was  also  read  at  the 
service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tributes  to  Dr.  Palk  at 
the  memorial  service  for  him  last  No- 
vember may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorial  Tribdtcs  to  Isadore  S.  Falk. 

Yale  UMivERsmr.  November  30. 1984 
John  D.  Thompsom.  Professor  or  Posuc 

Health.  Yale  UHivERsmr 
We  have  come  to  celebrate  the  memory 
and  accomplishments  of  our  colleague  and 
mentor.  Dr.  Isadore  Palk.  and  iiis  wife. 
Ruth.  His  return  to  Yale  in  1981  ended  a  37- 
year  absence  from  academla.  I  am  afraid  we 
didn't  treat  him  very  well  when  he  came. 
We  shoe-homed  a  desk  in  a  comer  of  an  old 
wet  lab  with  a  desk  for  his  secretary  in  an- 
other comer.  We  couldn't  remove  the 
benches  or  hoods  l>ecau8e  we  were  alMUt  to 
move  to  new  quarters.  He  bore  this  indigni- 
ty with  patience,  but  I  remember  one  occa- 
sion when  I  was  reviewing  the  plans  for  his 
new  office,  he  looked  about  the  lab  and 
wistfully  described  his  old  office  in  Balti- 
more and  ito  13-button  call  board  through 
which  he  could  summon  an  equal  number  of 
minions  steeped  in  everything  from  econom- 
ics to  law.  At  Yale,  he  was  all  alone. 


When  Dr.  Falk's  effect  on  the  school  of 
Public  Health  is  assessed,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
alize that  he  was  on  our  faculty  for  but  8 
years.  I  tried  to  explain  why  he  was  able  to 
influence  us  all  so  powerfully:  Of  course,  he 
was  a  legendary  figure  before  he  came  back 
to  Yale,  he  could  transmit  the  threads  of 
continuity  in  the  economics  of  personal 
health  care— he  should  have  been  able  to  do 
so.  he  hand-twisted  most  of  the  threads 
himself,  he  exhibited  great  patience  and 
was  wUling  to  share  tiis  vast  knowledge  of 
the  field— it  was  aU  of  these  things  but 
more— and  that  additional  factor  was  his  de- 
cision to  teach  and  challenge  the  faculty  of 
the  school  as  well  as  the  students. 

The  Falks  opened  their  home  to  faculty 
seminars  where,  in  an  atmosphere  of  com- 
fortable contention,  issues  of  medical  care 
policy  and  organization  could  be  discussed. 
Faculty  were  challenged  to  Join  Dr.  Palk  in 
his  early  feasibility  studies  for  a  prepaid 
group  practice  plan  in  New  Haven  and  were 
co-opted  to  assist  in  the  legislative  changes 
required  to  obtain  licensure.  When  he  re- 
tired, he  left  behind  a  committed  and 
knowledgeable  faculty. 

Dr.  Falk  was  a  witty  and  charming  man 
who  was.  atwve  all.  a  scholar.  No  one  In  the 
United  States  had  his  grasp  of  the  theoreti- 
cal and  experimental  knowledge  of  tiis  field. 
He  did  not  permit  his  reputation  to  erect  a 
facade  between  him  and  tiis  students,  nor 
did  he  use  it  as  a  platform  for  exhortation 
or  polemics.  Dr.  Falk  was  a  man  interested 
in  transferring  luiowledge:  if  that  process 
changed  one's  view  of  the  world— so  be  It. 
But.  to  Dr.  Falk.  knowledge  must  come  first. 
We  will  continue  to  remember  liim.  his 
knowledge,  and  his  works. 

WiLBim  J.  CoHEM.  Professor  op  Pmuc  Ap- 

PAIRS.  LTVDON  BaIMES  JOHHSOH  SCHOOL  OP 

Public  Appairs.  Uwiversity  or  Texas 

I  first  encountered  the  presence  of  I.  S. 
Palk  Just  50  years  ago.  I  had  l>ecome  the  re- 
search assistant  to  the  ExecuUve  Director 
of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Economic  Security  in  August  1934.  Al- 
though unemployment  insurance  and  old 
age  security  were  the  d<Miiiiiant  programs  on 
FDR's  legislative  obJecOves.  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer  gave  early  priority  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Dr.  Palk  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker 
in  an  effort  to  include  health  insurance  on 
the  Committee's  agenda. 

Altmeyer  liad  written  a  report  on  health 
insurance  in  1919  and  his  subsequent  profes- 
sional experience  in  the  administration  of 
workers'  accident  compensation  made  him  a 
strong  supporter  initiaUy  of  state  health  in- 
surance and  later  of  national  health  insur- 
ance. Although  FDR  decided  not  to  include 
health  insurance  in  the  omnibus  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1935.  within  4  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  law.  Altmeyer  was  able  to 
obtain  Roosevelt's  written  endorsement  for 
going  ahead  to  study  health  plans.  As  soon 
as  the  Social  Security  Board  received  ad- 
ministrative funds  in  1936,  Altmeyer  sought 
out  Dr.  Falk  to  head  up  the  medical  eco- 
nomics staff  of  the  research  component  of 
the  Board. 

The  significant  developments  in  health 
policy  medical  economics,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  base  line  health  and  medical  data 
for  some  30  years  grew  out  of  the  profes- 
sional cooperation  of  these  two  remarkable 
pioneering  intellectual  leaders. 

Falk  came  to  his  important  work  in  the 
Social  Security  Board  with  the  wide  scope 
and  depth  of  5  years  experience  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care, 
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snd  th«  completion  of  his  book.  "Securit}' 
Acainat  Sickness."  As  «  result.  Ftalk  had  the 
widest  mnd  deepest  informatlmial  base  on 
medical  economics  In  1940  than  probably 
any  other  person  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  povibie  exception  of  his  friends  and-col- 
leacue.  Michael  M.  Davis. 

The  CCMC  Report  of  1932  precipitated  a 
reaction  which  plagued  Falk's  life  for  many 
years  and  one  which  he  bore  with  philo- 
sophical equanimity.  On  the  very  day  and 
place  of  release  of  the  CCMC  Report,  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Morris  Pishbein's  editorial  In  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion was  placed  beside  the  Report  at  the 
New  York  City  press  conference.  PIshbein 
called  the  Report's  recommendations  "so- 
cialism, communism-incitinc  to  revolution." 
He  characterised  a  prepaid  croup  practice 
proposal  as  "soviet".  This  set  the  context  of 
Ideoloiical  controversy  and  invecUve  for  a 
third  of  a  century  (l»33-«5)  untU  Medicare 
broke  the  back  of  thto  emotional  character- 
isation of  almost  every  proposal  durinc 
these  timiultuous  years. 

Falk  subsequenUy  became  the  target  of 
scurrilous  attacks  from  one  of  his  dlscrun- 
Ued  employees  in  the  Social  Security  Board. 
For  some  14  yean.  Marjorle  Shearon  spear- 
headed a  vicious,  unfair,  continuous  diatribe 
against  him  and  every  person  assoristrd  dl- 
recUy  or  indlrccUy  with  him  in  a  guUt  by-as- 
aoclatlon  methodology  which  made  Senator 
McCarthy's  later  efforU  look  feeble.  But 
whatever  Ig  Falk  felt  about  all  theae  at- 
tacks, he  did  not  falter  or  compromise  his 
integrity,  his  goals,  his  professional  outlook. 

I  worked  closely  with  Ig  Fklk  In  the  draft- 
ing of  the  fint  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  plan,  the  Wagner  Murray- 
DingeU  bill  of  1943.  the  Truman  Health 
Message  of  1945.  and  the  Medicare  proposal 
of  1951. 1  saw  the  remarkable  cimftamanship 
he  brought  to  these  pioneering  efforts.  He 
had  great  patience  and  perseverance  with 
both  minor  technical  details  and  major 
Issues  of  policy.  He  had  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  critical  reexamination  of  his  own 
intellectual  products  which  could  exasper- 
ate you  when  arbitrary  deadlines  were  right 
upon  you. 

Mrs.  Shearon's  attacks  ultimately  resulted 
in  political  pressure  upon  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  the  first  Secretary  of  HEW.  to  cir- 
cumscribe, transfer  or  preferably  retire.  Alt- 
meyer.  Jane  Hoey.  Ftslk.  and  myself  in  1953- 
54.  Altmeyer  retired  when  bis  term  expired. 
Miss  Hoey  and  Ig  Falk  prompUy  resigned 
with  dignity  and  I  withstood  the  pressures 
for  3  years  and  radgned  in  1955. 

I  saw  all  this  at  a  very  dose  range  and  I 
admired  the  integrity,  the  dignity,  the  ab- 
sence of  vindlctlveneaB.  of  Dr.  Falk. 

He  was  a  man  for  all  seasons. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Truman-Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  national  health  Insurance 
plan  in  1950.  I  began  to  think  about  Incre- 
mental ways  to  achieve  some  progress  in  the 
health  area.  This  brought  me  Into  program- 
matic differences  with  Ig. 

Ig  was  the  quintessence  of  the  rational 
man.  He  was  for  excellence,  comprehensive- 
nesB.  universality,  equity,  and  quality. 

He  would  not  oppose  incrementaliam  in 
principle— but  would  in  practice. 

Much  of  what  is  good  today  in  health 
plans  is  better  because  of  Ig  Falk. 

He  made  a  difference. 

The  history  of  health  policy  during  the 
past  57  years  (1937-M)  cannot  be  written  or 
evaluated  without  the  presence  and  the  in- 
fluence of  this  giant  in  the  field  of  health 
policy.  Nor  can  the  history  of  health  policy 
for  the  future  be  written  without  acknowl- 


edging the  impact  of  his  contributions. 
There  wiU  be  a  lengthened  shadow  of  Ig 
Ftlk  on  the  national  health  plan  this  nation 
eventually  adopts.  I  hope  you  and  I  are  here 
when  that  occurs  but  I  may  not  be.  I  hope 
therefor,  that  among  you  younger  men  and 
women  here  today  you  wUl  bow  and  say  a 
word  in  praise  of  1. 8.  Falk  when  the  day  for 
whk:h  he  tried  so  hard,  so  long,  so  compe- 
tently, comes  Into  being. 

MBLvn  A.  OLAsao.  Dnacioa.  Committb 

roa  Natioral  Health  Imsubaikx.  Wasb- 

mcToii.  DC 

In  aiswslng  the  life  and  work  of  Ig  FWk.  I 
think  of  the  words  of  Blalik.  the  poet  of  the 
Hebrew  rtnal—nry:  "There  was  a  man  and 
behold,  he  Is  no  more."  In  a  very  real  senae. 
Ig  Falk  was  a  man  of  the  r^nalssanrs,  In- 
comparably broad  in  his  tnteresta.  creative 
In  developing  areas  of  new  knowledge,  force- 
ful In  his  vtewa.  and  above  all.  committed  to 
the  well-being  of  bis  fellow  man. 

I  knew  that  Ig  started  out  In  life  as  a  bac- 
teriologist, but  it  was  only  much  later  that  I 
learned  that  he  was  16  yean  old  when  be 
accompanied  C.  E.  A.  Wtnalow,  the  newly 
appointed  professor  of  public  health,  to 
Yale  to  serve  as  his  laboratory  assistant  In 
a  40-year  relationship,  Wlnalow  became  Ig 
FUk's  mentor,  colleague  and  friend— roles 
Ftlk  played  for  so  many  of  us  over  the 
years. 

When  he  died.  Ig  Fklk  was  86  yean  old. 
and  he  prided  himself  on  being  a  man  bom 
In  the  last  century  who  oonstantly  strlved  to 
bring  the  social  programs  of  this  oountiy 
Into  the  next  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  kinds 
of  contributions  which  oould  have  been 
made  by  this  young  man  with  the  soaring 
intellect  and  disciplined  application  of 
knowledge  had  he  remained  at  the  Unlveni- 
ty  of  Chicago  where  he  went  after  Yale  and 
continued  his  research  and  epidemiological 
work  in  Influenn  and  Immunology. 

But  this  man  appeared  to  be  preordained 
to  make  a  different  kind  of  oontrlbuUon  to 
the  weU-belng  of  society.  When  Professor 
Wtoislow  was  named  Executive  Director  of 
the  newly  formed  Committee  on  the  CosU 
of  Medical  Care  in  1037.  Ig  Joined  him 
shortly  thereafter  as  Associate  Director. 

The  CCMC  was  a  self -created,  private  or- 
ganiaUlon  of  some  fifty  dtatlnguiahed  Amer- 
icans from  many  fields.  It  was  chaired  by 
the  former  president  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  committed  to  a  compre- 
henatve  6-year  program  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic aapecU  of  the  care  and  prevention  of 
illness. 

This  focus  upon  the  health  of  the  nation 
intrigued  Ftlk.  for  he  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  period  around  1916  the  move- 
ment for  state-operated  health  Insurance 
programs  comparable  to  those  recently  de- 
wlopea  in  workmen's  eampenaatloa  had 
gained  considerable  support.  Included 
among  the  supporten  was  the  AMA.  which 
was  sympathetic  to  the  Idea  and  had  em- 
ployed the  distlngulahed  aodal  worker.  I.  M. 
RuUnow,  a  Socialist,  to  direct  lU  health  In- 
surance study.  At  tongTMsionsl  hearings  in 
1916.  he  represented  both  the  American 
Medical  Aasodation  and  the  Socialist 
Party— undoubtedly  the  only  time  In  history 
anyone  has  served  in  those  two  capacities  at 
the  same  time. 

The  studies  Ig  conducted  for  the  commit- 
tee and  those  in  which  he  was  involved  as 
program  administrator,  together  with  expo- 
sure to  a  wide  cross  sectiop  of  professiooal 
and  lay  leaden  In  health,  so  Immersed  Ig  in 
medteal  care  that  I  used  to  refer  to  him  as 
our  country's  "No.  1  Medical  Carenlk". 


If  there  had  been  a  specialty  organlntion 
in  Medical  Care,  as  there  are  in  Pediatrics. 
Internal  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Ig  Fslk 
would  certainly  have  been  the  founding 
father,  theoretician,  and  resident  guru. 

Think  for  a  moment  with  me  on  the  prin- 
cipal reoonmendattons  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Casta  of  Medical  Care,  which  he  helped 
develop  and  whidi  shaped  his  life  and  the 
professional  lives  of  many  In  this  room. 

1.  Better  organlntloa  of  personal  health 
services,  especially  through  comprehensive 
group  practice. 

3.  Strengthening  the  Public  Health  serv- 


3.  Oroup  payment  of  costs,  through  non- 
profit insurahoe.  taxation,  or  both. 

4.  More  effkdent  ooonUnatian  of  services. 

5.  Improvement  of  professional  education 
with  Increasing  emphaslB  on  the  teaching  of 
health  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

It  Is  understandable  that  these  principles 
were  guide  posta  In  V*  prof  esskmal  efforts 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  also  understand- 
able that  these  1933  recwnmfnrtarions  were 
strenuously  objected  to  by  a  minority  of  the 
^^n^mUA—  and  a  majority  of  the  AMA.  who 
advised  continuing  reliance  on  solo  practice 
fee-for-aervlee  paymenta  as  means  of  assur- 
ing eoonomkal  quality  medical  care. 

Without  a  massive  base  and  organlaation- 
al  sponsors,  the  committee's  report  stirred 
interest  but  no  action.  In  the  meantime.  Ig 
was  conducting  studies  on  health  Indioes  for 
the  Mlltaank  Memorial  Fund  and  was  work- 
ing with  a  presidential  committee  studying 
health  care  for  possible  InchMkin  in  the  de- 
veloping Sodal  Security  propoaaL 

There  was  not  enough  public  support  to 
have  the  original  Social  Security  Act  in- 
clude granU  for  state-directed  health  insur- 
ance. But  Ig  and  his  colleagues  felt  progress 
was  betaw  made  when  the  1035  act  Induded. 
for  the  first  time,  federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  states  for  maternal  and  child  health, 
and  for  crinded  children's  health  servloes. 

From  his  positton  as  Assistant  Director 
and.  lygtrming  in  1940.  as  Director  of  the  in- 
fluential Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  with  the 
support  of  able  and  committed  young 
people  like  WUbur  Cohen,  he  became  a 
major  advocate  for  compulsory  national 
health  Insurance. 

The  Initial  iwoposals  provided  for  a  na- 
tional health  program,  baaed  principally  on 
federal  granto  to  the  states,  and  were  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt They  became  the  first  Wagner  Nation- 
al Health  BID.  Subsequent  versions  devel- 
oped by  nOk  and  his  colleagues  eventuated 
In  the  Wagner-Murray-DingeU  proposals  of 
1943  and  thereafter. 

These  were  much  strengthened  measures. 
The  state  grant-in-aid  features  and  discre- 
tion in  ■^*«««»««^r«iin«i  were  dropped.  Begin- 
ning in  1945.  with  the  Truman-sponsored 
national  health  insurance  proposal,  the  pat- 
tern of  a  centrally  directed  health  plan  com- 
parable to  the  Sodal  Security  cash  beneflta 
pattern  was  adopted. 

Ig  would  often  dte  this  experience  to 
demonstrate  that  the  relative  mildness  of 
the  proposals  in  the  FDR  period  had  not  re- 
duced the  opposition  to  them,  but  it  had  re- 
duced the  support  of  groups  which  wanted 
stronger  programs.  Further,  the  state-nm 
plans  in  unemployment  compensation  and 
public  ttrT***'~^  were  having  all  sorta  of  ad- 
ministrative and  fiscal  problems,  while  the 
nationally  operated  OA8I  program  was  pro- 
grenlng  smoothly. 

It  Is  sad  that  currently  a  national  adminis- 
traUon  and  a  Congress  grappling  with  very 


comparable  problems  In  health  services  are 
not  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  them  the  expe- 
rience and  perspective  that  Ig  so  well  ap- 
plied In  an  earlier  period. 

He  paid  a  high  price  for  his  committed  ad- 
vocacy. His  carefully  worded  and  balanced 
replies  to  the  increasingly  strident  personal 
attacks  fell  upon  deaf  ears  and  closed 
minds.  It  became  clear  that  an  unsympa- 
thetic Eisenhower  Administration  and  a 
hostile  Congress,  using  Falk  as  their  whip- 
ping boy.  would  vent  their  wrath  on  Ig's 
Bureau  of  Research  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  government.  Accordingly,  he  resigned 
his  post,  and  for  some  4  years  served  as 
World  Bank  consultant  to  govemmenU  of 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  Panama,  until  he 
returned  to  Yale  as  'Chief  Medical  Car- 
enlk". Professor  of  Public  Health,  in  the 
newly  reorganised  Department  of  Epidemi- 
ology and  Public  Health. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  from  Ig 
the  invitation  for  an  adjunct  faculty  ap- 
pointment, and  was  able  to  note  with  pleas- 
ure the  scholarship,  creativity,  and  enthusi- 
asm with  which  he  and  his  then-prindpal 
colleagues.  John  Thompson  and  Dick  Wein- 
erman.  developed  the  Department's  pro- 
gram. 

Ig  was  a  reserved  man.  yet  those  who 
worked  with  him  recognised  he  was  deeply 
committed  to  the  goals  of  social  Justkx.  He 
cared,  and  was  concerned  that  the  social  in- 
stitutions of  our  society  reflect  that  caring 
for  each  and  for  all  of  us. 

Ig  always  had  strong  identification  with 
workers  and  with  the  labor  movement.  In 
1946.  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  he  drafted  a  health  and  welfare 
plan  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  which 
provided  the  basis  for  the  union's  pioneer- 
ing and  retirement  fund.  For  23  yean.  untU 
1960,  he  was  a  consultant  to  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  where  he  conduct- 
ed major  studies  of  the  union's  health  pro- 
grams, helped  prepare  collective  bargaining 
proposals,  and  developed  plans  for  con- 
sumer-oriented pre-payment  programs. 
Only  one  was  completed,  in  Saulte  Ste. 
Marie.  Canada.  IronlcaUy.  this  plan  was 
eventually  destroyed  by  a  Canadian  nation- 
al insurance  program  which  made  no  provi- 
sion for  change  in  the  way  in  which  health 
services  were  delivered  and  paid  for. 

In  1065.  I  was  the  director  of  the  Social 
Security  Department  of  the  UAW.  That 
summer  I  drove  up  to  Stonington.  Connecti- 
cut, where  Ig  and  Ruth  had  their  summer 
cottage,  and  spent  the  afternoon  talking 
about  health  care.  I  knew  that  Ig  had  been 
prominent  among  those  in  the  earty  1960's 
who  were  convinced  they  could  not  secure 
the  passage  of  national  health  Insurance 
and  had  proixised  instead  what  we  now 
know  as  Medicare.  Walter  Reuther  and  the 
leadenhip  of  the  United  AutomobUe  Work- 
ers felt  from  the  beginning  that,  as  impor- 
tant as  this  program  was.  compromises 
made  to  bring  about  iU  passage  would  even- 
tually undermine  it.  They  believed,  too,  that 
if  needed  system  changes  were  to  be 
achieved,  and  cost  and  quality  control 
standards  introduced  into  the  health 
system,  a  comprehensive  universal  program 
was  essential.  Reuther  and  the  UAW  were 
determined  to  put  their  commitment  and  re- 
sources behind  the  effort  to  mobilise  popu- 
lar support  for  a  new  plan. 

I  remember  I  told  Ig  that  I  was  familiar 
with  his  many  achievements  and  that,  some 
day,  at  his  memorial  service,  his  friends 
would  recount  what  he  had  done  In  public 
health.  In  Social  Security,  in  social  research. 
In  pre-paid  group  practice,  and  In  helping 


foreign  governments.  I  said,  however.  "In 
one  regard,  you  have  faUed.  Despite  your 
magnificent  efforU,  you  did  not  succeed  in 
bringing  about  the  passage  of  a  natkmal 
health  insurance  program.  I  am  offering 
you  a  second  chance.  Join  us  In  the  new 
effort.  Olve  leadership  to  our  TectuUcal 
Committee  and  counsel  to  our  organiza- 
tions, and  we  may  yet  change  your  one 
major  reverse." 

Ig  agreed  without  hesitation.  For  the  next 
decade  and  a  half,  he  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  developing  a  aeries  of  national  health  in- 
surance proposals  that  were  principled  in 
structure,  progressive  in  goals,  and  realistic 
in  financing.  His  prestige  as  a  thinker  and  a 
leader  attracted  a  stellar  group  of  profes- 
sionals to  the  technical  committee.  In  turn, 
the  reputations  of  these  professionals 
helped  draw  to  the  citizen  effort  an  ever 
wider  group  of  committed  Individuals  and 
organizations. 

A  set  of  14  program  prindples  was  devel- 
oped. In  essence,  these  were  an  updating  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
the  CosU  of  Medical  Care.  Induded  were 
the  need  for  a  unlveml  program,  compre- 
hensive and  quality  protected  services,  inte- 
gration with  the  national  social  insurance 
system,  full  financial  protection  of  oonsum- 
en  as  weU  as  providers,  assurance  of  avail- 
ability of  benefits.  pubUc  aooountabillty. 
and  participation  by  oonsumen  on  the  advi- 
sory councils  and  in  administrative  poUdea. 
The  first  Health  Security  Program  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  and  Representative  Martha  Orif- 
flths  embodied  these  prindides.  It  was 
widely  recocoteed  that  much  of  the  strength 
of  this  plan  derived  from  Ita  relating  of  fl- 
nanoes  and  reorganization  of  Uie  delivery 
system,  together  with  the  elimination  of 
waste. 

It  was  a  joy  to  observe  Ig  <q>eratlng  in  the 
context  of  the  Technical  Committee.  He 
was  courtly,  instructive,  creative,  hard  work- 
ing, and  tough  as  nails.  He  fought  each  and 
every  proposal  to  moderate  a  part  of  the 
program  that  might  depart  from  the  prind- 
ples. Evoitually  he  prevailed.  The  Health 
Security  Act.  in  my  view,  wiU  f  or  a  long  time 
be  seen  as  a  model  of  what  health  Insurance 
protection  oould  be  for  the  American 
people. 

When  it  became  dear  that  Health  Securi- 
ty would  not  pass  and  newly-elected  Presi- 
dent Carter  offered  assurances  of  the  ad- 
ministration's support  for  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  original  plan.  Ig  aet  to  work  ad- 
vising othen  on  the  oonatruction  of  a  oom- 
promiae  plan,  but  his  heart  wasn't  In  It.  and 
when  the  Carter  administration  did  not 
honor  ita  oommltmenta  to  the  labor  move- 
ment and  the  American  people.  Ig  appeared 
to  be  as  much  relieved  as  disappointed.  And. 
in  his  last  years,  when  the  Committee  for 
National  Health  Insurance,  with  new  tech- 
nical advisers,  began  to  examine  possible  re- 
visions in  an  approach  to  universal  protec- 
tion. Ig's  vehement  advice  was  to  go  back  to 
the  prindples  adopted  earlier.  He  was  con- 
vinced the  compromises  with  the  Carter  of- 
ficials 111  served  the  American  people. 

In  joining  with  you  in  tribute  to  Ig  FUk.  I 
would  chancteriie  him  as  a  renataaance 
man  ahead  of  his  times.  This  Is  the  memori- 
al service  to  which  I  alluded  almost  twenty 
yean  ago.  Ig  did  not  succeed  In  overturning 
his  major  reverse.  His  contributions  in  the 
health  field  are.  however,  monumental  and 
in  his  books,  his  articles,  his  teaching  and 
his  studies,  his  legacy  Is  still  alive. 

The  elections  earlier  this  mcmth  and  in 
the  last  few  yean  have  caused  some  of  our 


summer  sokUen  to  retreat  to  the  protectkn 
of  nonoommitment. 

I  speak  to  you  this  afternoon,  however,  as 
(me  Of  the  tnbeflton  of  IT*  legacy.  I'm  con- 
vinced what  he  stood  for.  what  be  woiked 
for.  is  decent  and  Is  rl^t  for  the  people  in 
thte  country.  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  it. 
and  hope  that  our  ranks  will  be  enlarged 
and  the  times  become  more  propitious. 


RosoiABT  SiavuiB.  PaomsoB  op  thi  Hu- 

TOBT  A>D  SOdOLOeT  OT  SCIBKB.  UaiVlBSl- 

TT  or  PmnTLVAnA 

It  to  dif fteuH  to  realtae  that  Professor  Falk 
is  dead.  His  imscnrr  for  many  of  us  here 
has  been  Important,  even  Instrumental,  in 
our  lives  and  our  careera.  He  Is  an  enduring 
put  of  us.  I.  myadf.  met  Ig  in  1961.  at  the 
iiffamiiig  of  my  career  In  the  United  States. 
I  was  bis  student  at  Yale.  This  mi^t  have 
been  a  time,  for  an  ordinary  mortal,  wbleb 
would  refleet  the  waning  yean  of  hla  career. 
But  be  was  never  one  to  abide  by  averages. 
Be  was  always  an  extraordinaiy  IndividuaL 
When  I  met  bim.  be  was  In  his  early  60*8— 
embarking  on  a  new  career,  or  more  proper- 
ly a  renewed  career,  as  a  piofwor  of  publie 
health  here  at  Yale.  Indeed  be  was  about  to 
embark  on  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
life-the  estatolWiment.  through  major 
struggles  and  setbacks,  of  the  Community 
Health  care  Plan  in  New  Haven  and  now.  of 
course.  In  WaOlngford. 

laadore  Ftslk  was  bom  in  Brooklyn  in 
1690.  He  went  to  adiool  in  Brooklyn 
by  his  own  aceount.  an 
from  the  bralnnliig.  After 


around  for  wimiT^*-t  to  do  after  eonpiet- 
bm  high  adiool  at  the  a«e  of  IS.  through  a 
cousin  be  gained  an  intcniew  with  C  JUL 
Wlnalow.  who  was  to  beeoaae  profeasar  of 
public  health  at  Yale  in  1015  when  FUk  was 
16  yean  old.  FUk  became  Windows  prote- 
ge. Through  him  be  was  Infaoduced  at  a 
young,  iiiuiirsslnnahir  ace  to  the  centnd 
problems  In  pubUc  health  and  mediea] 
that  arose  out  of  the  very  saceeBseB  <rf  I 
tific  medkine  in  tbe  (bat  decadea  of  the 
SOtta  century. 

WtaMlow  tandted  tbe  young  FUk  to  be  bis 
"tadMratocy  boy"  or  aaristant.  TWs  new 
higbadMml  graduate  spent  aevcrU  months 
training  in  lab  teebnlqaes  In  New  York  and 
then  be  moved  to  New  Haven,  to  Yale.  His 
professlonU  life.  «'«g«™i»«g  and  ending  In 
this  dty.  i«w~"'**^  with  this  Uuiveialty. 
has  an  order  and  graoe  to  it  that  I 
„  to  htan  a  natural.  cydleU 
Yale  and  Mew  Haven  were  In 

_.  Ig  FUk's  adapted  birtlylace.  He  read 
extensivdy  as  a  young  man  traas  Window's 
sbdvcs.  tai  tbe  Adds  of  poblle  bealtb  sd- 
enoea  and  organtaatton.  Be  became  a  spedU 
student  tai  tbe  SheCfldd  Sdenttflc  Sdiool  at 
Yale,  rf"""*^  eouiaes  chiefly  in  tbe  sci- 
ences, under  Window's  direction.  He  gained 
his  baccalaureate  Jtgm  in  1090.  bis  FIlD. 
in  1033  when  he  was  aO  of  14  yean  of  age. 

Meanirtiile.  tbia  young  man  bad  bem  cap- 
tured by.  or  bad  captured,  a  powerful  pur- 
poae— a  vWon  that  was  to  remain  with  blm 
for  the  rest  of  bis  Ufe.  a  perception  of  a 
logic  that  seemed  undeniable,  a  scicntfflc 
and  social  truth:  namdy.  that  scientific 
medldne.  Ibnugh  tbe  very  saooeBses  It  bad 
achieved  and  was  adUeving  tai  tbe  laborato- 
ries and  tbe  great  bospttU  dtades^^were 
fringing  up  in  American  dtles  everywhere 
at  the  time  of  World  War  I.  tbe  adileve- 
menta  of  scientific  medldne  oouM  only 
become  realtaed  for  tbe  whole  popwlatinn  If 
medkdne  were  property  organted  and  col- 
lectlvely  financed 
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Ig  Falk.  in  the  last  few  months  of  his  life, 
at  the  age  of  84,  recalled  the  words  that 
Winslow  used  in  one  of  his  undergraduate 
classes  at  Yale  in  1917-18.  I'd  like  to  quote 
his  recollections  of  what  Winslow  said,  talk- 
ing about  why  millions  of  people  in  our 
country,  and  elsewhere,  fail  to  avoid  or  over- 
come ailments  that  modem  medicine  knows 
how  to  cure  and  to  prevent: 

The  main  reason  is  that  people  do  not 
make  effective  and  timely  use  of  well- 
trained  and  knowledgeable  physicians— even 
when  these  are  available  In  their  communi- 
ties. And  why  not?  Mainly  or  largely  be- 
cause there  is  a  financial  barrier  between 
doctor  and  patient,  a  fee  to  l>e  paid  for  the 
service:  and  many  do  not  know  how  to  find 
the  right  doctor,  and  haven't  or  can't  afford 
the  fee.  even  when  the  doctor  is  generous  in 
holding  it  down  or  reducing  his  usual  fee  or 
even  not  charging  a  fee:  and  many  do  not 
want  to  ask  for  charitable  or  free  care.  So 
they  put  off  seeking  the  needed  care:  and 
many  live  and  suffer  with  their  ailments— or 
even  watch  it  progress  until,  to  their 
dismay,  it  is  beyond  control. 

Undoubtedly  these  were  the  words  Wins- 
low used,  or  at  least  a  more  polished  version 
of  what  he  said.  Ig  Palk  had  a  phenomena] 
memory.  What  is  striking  about  the  state- 
ment, however,  is  that  it  became  a  young 
man's  call  to  action,  a  strategic  philosophy 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Thus,  it  was  without 
any  hesitation,  irony,  or  rethinking,  that  Ig 
Falk.  trying  in  his  old  age  to  set  down  his 
early  recollections,  called  his  early  experi- 
ences with  Winslow  at  Yale,  "birth  of  a  mis- 
sion." His  mission  was  to  translate  what 
seemed  to  be  the  irrefutable  logic  of  fact— 
that  modem  medical  care  demands.  Indeed 
assumes,  group  payment  and  group  organi- 
zation of  services— into  organized  health  in- 
surance schemes  and  organized  group  prac- 
tice arrangements. 

Thus  he  embraced  with  enthusiasm  the 
proposed  bills  and  plans  for  comprehensive 
health  insurance  between  1916  and  1920.  as 
later,  working  with  Winslow.  with  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  at  Yale,  and  with  others. 
Thus,  still  a  teenager,  he  worked  to  improve 
the  model  bills  that  were  then  t>eing  draft- 
ed. Thus  he  produced  his  first  publication  at 
the  age  of  19.  an  analysis  of  national  health 
insurance  for  the  magazine  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  then  a  very 
influential  organization— a  publication  of 
which  he  remained  proud  and  which  stood 
up  well  in  retrospect.  Thus,  too,  he  could 
never  accept  the  apparently  unreasoned  op- 
position of  organized  medicine  to  any  pro- 
posal for  national  health  insurance,  opposi- 
tion that  crystallized  with  AMA  policy  in 
1920.  Over  60  years  later,  in  a  rare  written 
excursion  into  his  feelings,  he  was  to  write, 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  that  the  major 
organization  of  physicians  could  not  see  or 
embrace  what  seems  to  be  so  evident— that 
changes  in  medical  science  demanded 
change  on  the  economic  side  of  medicine. 

Opposition  to  national  health  insurance 
and  to  improvement  in  medical  care  was  in 
his  view  illogical  and  unscientific— and  plain 
wrong. 

As  we  have  heard,  his  career  was  to  be 
marked,  as  a  result,  at  least  through  the 
1960s,  by  periods  of  bitter  hostilities  with 
organized  medicaine.  He  was  to  t>e  deeply 
hurt  when  such  hostilities  resulted,  as  they 
did  on  occasion,  by  ad  hominem  attacks  and 
by  the  association  of  organized  payment 
schemes  with  socialist  and  communistic 
ideas.  Falk,  seeing  himself  as  espousing  posi- 
tions that  anyone  with  a  scientific  mind, 
even  common  sense,  would  accept— the  orga- 


nizational logic  of  medical  advances,  the  sci- 
ence of  facts— became  a  passionate,  con- 
trolled and  gifted  reformer,  tenacious  in  his 
object,  consistent  in  his  views,  formid*ble 
tMth  to  his  adherents  and  opponents. 

His  career  was  so  full  it  is  imponlble  to  do 
it  Justice,  even  with  four  speakers:  His  work 
as  a  professor  at  Chicago  in  the  1930s  where 
he  held,  characteristically,  two  Jobs— the 
second,  reorganizing  the  Chicago  health  de- 
partment; his  resignation  from  a  full  profes- 
sorship at  the  age  of  30,  when  that  universi- 
ty dropped  its  plans  to  develop  a  school  of 
public  health  because  all  available  money 
was  being  siphoned  off  to  the  medical 
school  and  hospital:  his  acceptance  of  major 
responsibility  lor  the  study  program  of  the 
CCMC  two  and  a  half  years  into  Its  five 
year  program,  when  its  studies  were  in  dis- 
array and  behind  schedule:  his  aaaodatlon 
with  Edgar  Sydenstrlcker  at  the  MUbank 
Memorial  Fund  in  the  1930's  and  his  concur- 
rent work  for  the  New  Deal  in  deaigning 
programs  for  Social  Security:  his  later  work 
for  the  Social  Security  Board:  and  so  on. 
But  I  would  like  to  add  to  this  his  interna- 
tional consulting  work  in  the  1950's— Just  to 
give  some  flavor  of  the  extent  of  this  work, 
he  was  a  consultant  in  Malaya.  Singapore. 
Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Haiti  and  Domini- 
ca: and  also  to  note  that  he  continued,  when 
he  came  to  Yale  in  the  early  1960's  to  be  as- 
sociated with  numerous  national  activities— 
the  most  notable  for  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance. 

Falk's  life  was  distinguished  by  his  In- 
volvement in  action,  hard  work,  and  disci- 
pline, by  the  drama  of  politics,  by  conflict, 
by  his  continued  commitment  to  planning 
for  a  better  system,  his  untiring  enthusiasm, 
and  his  sense  of  integrity.  The  fact  that  the 
American  health  care  system  ought  to  be 
excellent,  but  is  not,  is  a  blot  on  the  social 
fabric  of  America. 

In  a  world  given  to  expedience  and  com- 
promise, there  are  few  men  or  women  with 
this  firm  sense  of  purpoae.  this  steady  pur- 
suit of  excellence,  this  overwhelming 
vision— or  Ig  Falk's  degree  of  success.  In  the 
CCMC  studies  alone,  he  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  and  thinking 
about  health  care  in  America.  These  studies 
stand  as  the  classic  studies  of  American 
medical  care  in  the  20th  century. 

In  his  book.  Security  Agmlnat  Sickness 
(1936).  he  arrayed,  at  an  Important  time, 
the  experience  of  health  insurance  pro- 
grams elsewhere  in  the  world,  as  overpower- 
ing evidence  of  what  could  be  achieved 
through  organization.  In  his  studies  of 
health  care  utilization,  of  health  standards, 
of  health  indicators,  in  his  consulting  re- 
ports, his  numerous  legislative  analyses,  his 
speeches,  his  studies  have  been  influential 
for  generations  of  colleagues,  students,  or- 
ganizations, and  legislators. 

As  a  writer.  Ig  Falk  was  extraordinarily 
productive  and  prolific.  He  was  blessed,  as  I 
think  all  of  us  here  know,  with  a  flowing, 
persuasive,  writing  style.  He  was  also  a 
severe  critic  and  editor  of  his  own  work  and 
that  of  his  students.  He  believed  in  cutting 
down  the  written  word  to  the  absolutely 
necessary,  persuasive  minimum.  In  this  crit- 
ical task  he  was  aided  by  the  constructive, 
steady,  and  probably  draconic  criticism  of 
his  wife,  Ruth.  Ruth  Falk  sustained  her 
husband  and  their  children  through  the 
many  career  stresses  of  his  life,  worked  with 
him  on  several  studies,  and  was  his  most 
constant  colleague  and  ally,  and  his  moat 
trusted  friend. 

Of  Ig's  students  and  proteges  there  are 
many,  including  many  here.  I  count  myself 


fortunate  to  be  one  of  them.  Ig  was  a  teach- 
er whose  exposition  rolled  off  the  tongue 
with  an  inexorable  marshalling  of  argu- 
ments and  figures,  he  was  a  superb  mentor, 
supportive,  kind,  patient.  He  was  nonintru- 
sive  when  things  seemed  to  be  going  well, 
trenchantly  critical  of  less  than  one's  best. 
He  was  generous  with  his  time,  always  will- 
ing to  give  full  credit,  and  interested  in  all 
well-argued  points  of  view.  He  was  also  a 
fiercely  private  man.  his  feelings  well  de- 
fended, whose  assertive  positions  as  an 
expert  on  health  and  social  security  were 
matched  by  personal  humility  and  diffi- 
dence. I  believe  he  never  thought  of  himself 
as  influential  or  important,  only  of  his 
work.  But  he  was.  It  was  his  character  as 
well  as  his  abilities  that  inspired  his  many 
students. 

I'd  like  to  think  of  Ig  Falk  sitting  here,  lis- 
tening to  these  presentations,  his  head 
cocked  to  one  side  in  quioical  and  sardonic 
question,  the  ash  of  the  ubiquitous  cigarette 
about  to  fall  upon  the  floor,  maybe  even  one 
of  the  famous  Falk  manhattan  cocktails,  re- 
frigerator-cooled, on  the  table  (he  and  Ruth 
were,  after  all,  members  of  the  Prohibition 
generation),  a  paperl>ack  detective  story 
nudging  the  latest  analysis  of  social  security 
and  health  statistics  and  the  latest  Wash- 
ington newssheets.  annotated  with  his  ex- 
clam»tion  points  and  criticisms. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community  in  public  health  and 
health  administration  when  I  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Falk's  influence  will  continue  for 
many  years,  through  the  individuals,  the 
programs  and  the  writings  he  leaves  behind 
him.  For  those  of  us  who  teach  In  universi- 
ties his  life  will  continue  to  provide  a  model 
of  the  relationships  which  are  possible  be- 
tween knowledge  and  action.  Science  to  Ig 
Falk  was  never  neutral.  In  his  impeccable 
research  studies  he  tackled  massive  projects 
and  essential  themes.  He  had  the  sensitivity 
and  Judgment  to  perceive  major  questions  in 
health  care  that  were  only  Just  beginning  to 
appear  on  the  horizon  long  before  many  of 
us  could  see  them,  caught,  as  we  too  often 
are.  In  the  pressures  of  Immediate  events. 
He  was,  in  his  belief  in  the  persuasive  power 
of  knowledge  to  change  the  world,  a  danger- 
ous man.  It  is  a  danger  to  which  all  scholars 
should  aspire— and  few  are  able  to  achieve. 

We  honor  the  memory  of  this  man  whose 
life  was  filled  with  honor,  purpose,  dignity 
and  achievement.  We  will  remember  Ig  Falk 
with  respect,  admiration,  gratitude  and  af- 
fection. 

JoMM  A.  Nelson.  PaKsionrr,  ComnnnTT 
Hkalth  Carx  Plan,  Inc.,  Nkw  Havxn 

The  development  of  New  Haven's  Commu- 
nity Health  Care  Plan,  now  with  its  some 
40,000  members  being  served  at  multiple 
sites,  was  to  I.S.  Falk  a  generative  response 
to  his  wish  for  a  rational  health  care  deliv- 
ery system. 

To  place  Falk  into  the  context  of  his 
CHCP  years.  I  think  of  his  timing  for  the 
teachable  moment  and  his  role  as  the 
mentor-teacher  who  is  also  a  leader.  It  was 
his  steadfastness,  intellectualism,  organiza- 
tional know  how,  and  integrity  which 
shaped  CHCP.  He  seized  upon  the  teachable 
moment  for  others  and  Inspired  them  to 
tocus  their  talents  and  skills  on  his  plan  for 
a  comprehensive  prepaid  group  practice. 

One  can't  help  but  wonder  who  was  the 
mentor  that  seized  on  Falk's  ter.chable  mo- 
ments. Who  shaped  and  steered  that  bril- 
liant   mind    towards    the    destiny    which 


brought    into    existence    the    Community 
Health  Care  Center  Plan  for  New  Haven? 

Recently,  crossing  my  desk  was  a  third  re- 
printing of  WInslows,  'The  Evolution  and 
Significance  of  the  Modem  Public  Health 
campaign."  first  published  in  1923.  During 
Falk's  undergraduate  and  graduate  training, 
Charles-Edward  Amory  Winslow  the  leading 
theoretician  of  the  American  public  health 
movement  during  the  first  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  was  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  at  Yale  Universi- 
ty. For  young  Falk  here  was  the  mentor 
who  postulated  in  that  1923  article  "before 
medicine  becomes  truly  preventive,  there 
must  t>e  a  radical  alteration  in  the  basis  for 
medical  service.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  average  Individual  will  ever  resort 
to  his  physician  until  he  experiences  com- 
pelling symptoms  of  disease  if  the  Incurring 
of  an  immediate  financial  obligation  is  spe- 
cifically involved.  The  maintenance  of  phys- 
ical health  will  surely  call  for  the  provision 
of  some  social  machinery  (comprehensive 
prepaid  medical  group  practice  HMO)  supe- 
rior to  the  happy-go-lucky  methods  of  the 
past.  How  the  desired  end  can  be  attained  is 
the  major  problem  before  the  physicians 
and  the  public  health  profession  of  the 
present  day."  And,  that  desired  end  became 
Falk's  objective. 

I  can  only  conjecture  about  the  lively  dis- 
cussion and  debate  that  must  have  been  ex- 
changed between  Palk  and  Winslow  over 
America's  need  for  a  rational  health  insur- 
ance system.  Educated  in  the  scientific 
method.  Palk  knew  there  were  important 
pieces  of  information  missing  before  a  solu- 
tion could  be  found.  In  his  book  "Security 
from  Illness,"  published  In  1936  he  said,  "it 
seemed  highly  doubtful  that  any  of  the  Eu- 
ropean systems  were  entirely  suited  to 
American  needs;  but  the  design  of  an  appro- 
priate American  system  was  made  difficult 
by  the  lack  of  precise  information  on  the 
nature  of  our  problems,  their  causes,  their 
exact  definition,  and  their  quantitative 
characteristics." 

His  departure  from  Yale  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  thence  his  work  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care  to 
seek  out  that  precise  Information  about  the 
American  health  system  must  have  eventu- 
ally directed  him  to  the  compelling  logic  of 
comprehensive  prepaid  medical  group  prac- 
tice. 

The  past  month  has  led  me  to  query  a 
number  of  Falk's  associates  and  contempo- 
raries concerning  his  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Community  Health  Care  Plan 
in  New  Haven.  The  immediate  question  was 
the  rationale  for  his  return  in  the  summer 
of  1961  to  teach  at  his  alma  mater,  Yale. 

The  period  prior  to  1961,  found  him  in  his 
consultant  role  with  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  but  rooted  to  his  beloved 
home  in  Stonlngton,  Connecticut.  It  was  In 
Falk's  Stonlngton  home  that  Dr.  Edward 
Cohart  of  Yale's  School  of  Public  Health 
met  with  Falk  to  persuade  him  to  consider  a 
professional  appointment  to  teach  medical 
care  organization  and  management.  Falk  de- 
murred at  first  and  suggested  other  candi- 
dates. He  felt  that  Yale  CorporaUon  would 
not  appoint  him  since  he  had  been  "black- 
balled"  by  influential  Individuals  within  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Cohart  pre- 
vailed, and  he  agreed  to  teach  on  a  part- 
time  basts  so  that  he  could  continue  his  con- 
sulting activities.  His  appointment  was  ef- 
fective the  summer  of  1961  as  Professor  of 
Public  Health  (Medical  Care).  At  no  time 
during  his  Interviews  were  their  talks  about 
program  development;  but  in  subsequent 


conversations  with  other  colleagues  follow- 
ing his  appointment.  Falk  had  sUted  he  had 
in  mind  the  development  of  a  medical 
school  related  prepaid  medical  group  prac- 
tice plan  at  the  time  he  considered  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Falk's  fear  of  retribution  from  organized 
medicine  didn't  materialize  and  his  appoint- 
ment was  without  controversy  in  the  New 
Haven  community. 

As  Dr.  Falk  took  up  his  academic  responsi- 
bilities at  the  School  of  Public  Health,  there 
were  others  in  the  New  Haven  community 
particularly  within  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, who  were  seeking  ways  to  change  the 
patterns  and  costs  of  medical  care.  At  that 
time,  Ruth  Oreenberg  was  the  Educational 
Director  for  the  AFU-CIO  State  lAbor 
Council  and  Joseph  Roarke  was  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  same  organization.  Over 
several  years  they  had  discussed  the  various 
labor  and  cooperative  sponsored  health 
plans  as  a  means  to  Improve  health  services 
for  union  members.  They  had  found  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  in  Albert  Snoke.  MJ>..  Director 
of  Grace  New  Haven  Community  Hovital. 
from  1946  untU  1965.  Snoke,  too.  had  played 
a  role  in  encouraging  Dr.  Cohart  and  Dean 
Vemon  Uppard  to  appoint  Dr.  Falk  to  the 
faculty. 

It  was  in  Snoke's  office  on  a  December 
day  in  1961.  that  I.  S.  Falk  met  for  the  fint 
time  these  two  labor  protagonlaU  for  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  prepaid  medical 
group  practice  plan.  The  teachable  moment 
was  there.  Over  the  next  two  years,  the 
President  of  the  New  Haven  Central  Labor 
Council,  Vincent  Sirabella,  became  involved 
with  and  influenced  by  Falk.  SirabeUa's  visit 
to  the  AFL-CIO  Medical  Service  Flan  of 
Philadelphia  resulted  in  his  marshalling  the 
Central  Labor  Coucil  to  sponsor  a  union 
Health  Committee  in  New  Haven.  The 
Health  Committee  was  ctiarged.  "to  concern 
itself  with  the  availabiUty  of  health  care 
and  with  the  development  of  proposals  to 
meet  Increasingly  acute  needs.  The  Commit- 
tee became  interested  in  the  developmoit  of 
a  team  or  group  practice  program  for  pre- 
paid comprehensive  famUy  health  care.  It 
reviewed  the  development  of  group  practice 
plans  elsewhere,  considered  the  potentials 
for  continuing  community  support  if  such  a 
plan  was  to  prosper  in  the  New  Haven  area. 
and  explored  the  povibUities  for  achievins 
"dual  choice"  clauses  under  employer-em- 
ployee contracts  so  that  employed  persons 
would  be  enabled  to  enroll  electively  in  a 
health  center  plan.  The  Health  Committee 
and  iU  parent  Councfl  concluded  that  such 
a  program  would  be  feasible  in  ttiis  area, 
and  they  committed  themselves  to  its  devel- 
opment." ■ 

Throughout  that  Committee's  delibera- 
tions. I.S.  Fallt  provided  dlrecUy,  or  through 
his  studenU,  technical  support. 

Probably  at  no  other  time  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  HMO's  have  studenU 
contributed  so  much  to  the  documentation 
and  planning  of  a  going  concern  like  CHCP. 
The  book  shelf  in  our  corporate  office  Is  a 
testament  to  the  prodigious  production  of 
objective  research  performed  by  Falk  and 
his  students.  The  UUes.  the  dedicaUon  and 
acknowledgement  pages  are  proof  of  FaU's 
ability  to  involve  others  from  diverse  back- 
grounds. Qearly.  linkages  were  established 
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then,  which,  over  the  years  insured  for  the 
good  and  welfare  of  the  then,  embryonic 
CHCP  organization. 

For  example,  in  1963  an  essay  by  David  R. 
Sheehan  titled.  "Connecticut  Blue  Cross. 
1952-1961,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Current 
Needs",  was  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Epidemiology  and  Public 
Health  at  Yale.  Sheehan's  Joint  advisors 
were  Joseph  Duplinsky.  then  President  of 
Connecticut  Blue  Cross  and  Dr.  Falk. 

That  1963  Joint  academic  activity  was  the 
beginning  of  a  relationship  between  Con- 
necticut Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  and 
CHCP  which  existe  to  this  day  in  adminis- 
trative service  contracts,  and  more  recently. 
Joint  ventures  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions in  fostering  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  prepaid  medical  group  practice 
plans  in  other  Connecticut  communities. 

As  the  work  of  the  Union's  Health  Com- 
mittee moved  forward,  the  task  of  develop- 
ing enabling  legislation  fell  to  Norman 
Zolot.  attorney  for  the  Cotuiecticut  State 
Labor  Council.  This  was  to  be  a  community 
enterprise  and  not  limited  to  only  a  labor 
union  sponsorship.  There  were  no  existing 
laws  under  which  an  organization  like 
CHCP  could  be  placed,  so  language  for  a 
new  legislative  Act  was  prepared  Incorporat- 
ing Falk's  requirements  that  the  member- 
ship would  control  the  corporation.  During 
the  1967  Connecticut  legislative  session,  the 
legislative  Health  Committee  held  a  hearing 
concerning  this  generic  act  to  permit  HMO 
operations  in  the  State.  Since  the  New 
Haven  County  Medical  Society  had  missed 
the  first  hearing,  they  requested,  a  second 
hearing.  The  opposition,  thus  alerted,  resist- 
ed the  generic  act.  As  a  result.  Falk  and 
Zolot  proposed  a  bill  which  as  a  special  act 
(335)  which  incorporated  Community 
Health  Care  Center  Plan.  Inc.  under  Con- 
necticut law.  The  eight  named  incorporators 
included  representatives  from  labor,  medi- 
cine. Yale,  the  City  of  New  Haven  and  Dr. 
Falk.  As  Zolot  describes  Falk.  he  said.  "Falk 
would  never  back  away  from  a  fight  but 
would  lay  out  a  careful  strategy  to  deal  with 

it".  _^ 

The  maneuvering  for  legislative  support 
of  the  special  act  went  down  to  the  wire. 
Behind  the  scene,  John  Bailey,  then  the  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  Connecticut  State  Chairman,  tele- 
phoned from  Washington  to  advise  FaU  of 
the  compromises  being  negotiated  in  the 
State  Capital.  The  compromise  deal  entailed 
limiting  the  locaUon  of  the  Plan's  medical 
facillUes  to  the  City  of  New  Havoi.  Thus, 
although  geographically  restricted,  another 
significant  barrier  was  overcome  and  the 
task  of  financing  both  the  developmental 
and  building  phase  loomed  ahead. 

Funding  for  these  acUvities  had.  as  one 
might  suspect,  numerous  sources  ranging 
from  grants  to  contributions  from  members 
of  trade  unions. 

In  the  preparation  of  grant  applications. 
FUk  stands  above  his  peers.  His  descriptive 
flow  of  an  orguiteed  plan  with  its  lationale 
and  budgets,  places  Falk's  application 
among  "The  Great  Books"  counterparU  for 
grants.  He  left  nothing  to  chance. 

Initial  seed  money  and  support  came  from 
Connecticut  State  and  New  Haven  Labor 
Councils.  AFL-CIO  and  various  national 
and  local  unions  and  the  New  Haven  foun- 
dation. Falk  banked  on  the  interest  of  link- 
ing a  community  health  services  program 
and  a  teaching  medical  center  for  improved 
accessibility  and  availability  of  health  serv- 
ices. As  Falk  said  at  that  time.  "Current  and 
prospective  manpower  shortages  for  health 
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care,  steeply  risinc  cosU,  and  demand  for 
eomprehenslve  and  oontinulnc  care  throuch 
a  better-organiaed  ayatein  of  availability  and 
delivery  were  Inviting  new  Inter-relation* 
between  community  aervloes  plans  and  the 
teachlng-tralnlnc  hospitals  and  the  universi- 
ty medical  centers  of  the  country.  The  po- 
tential breadth  of  tlie  New  Haven  program 
offered  an  opportunity  to  use  It  as  a  demon- 
stration program".* 

In  the  name  of  "demonstration  programs" 
I.  S.  nUk  applied  for  grant  money,  and  with 
letters  of  support,  which  included  Yale's 
Medical  School  succeeded  in  most  instances. 
The  design  of  CHCP's  prospective  health 
center  facility  and  the  specification  for  link- 
age with  the  teaching  hospital  of  the  Medi- 
cal Center  was  supported  through  a  con- 
tract between  Tale  University  and  the  HUl- 
Burton  Research  and  Development  Division 
in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Other  grants  became  available  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  and 
HEW  to  see  the  program  through  the  diffi- 
culties Inherent  in  the  financing  of  CHCP's 
flrst  years.  In  addition,  there  was  another 
Federal  grant  which  funds  for  research  and 
evaluation  of  the  program. 

As  an  aside,  let  me  share  with  you  a  story 
which  l^rrie  Roop  related  about  Ig's  fore- 
bearanoe  with  the  bureaucracy  of  federal 
grantsmanship.  It  seems  that  the  CHCP 
staff  had  used  federal  capital  funds  without 
(Hior  authorisatioa  to  purchase  typewriters 
instead  of  calculators  as  previously  ap- 
proved in  the  federal  grant  Mk.  as  princi- 
pal investigator,  was  summoned  to  the 
Boston  office  of  HEW.  There  he  faced  the 
young  new  federal  employee  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  grant  In  a  sophomoric 
voice,  the  young  bureaucrat  announced  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Department  of  HEW. 
"Dr.  FUk  we  are  going  to  spank  you.  but  we 
do  have  a  lollipop  for  you."  He  then  an- 
nounced that  be  was  extending  a  retroactive 
approval  of  the  change  made  in  the  capital 
expenditure  budget  A  soft  smile  came 
aeroas  Dr.  Palk's  face  as  he  accepted  his 
penance  and  the  meeting  concluded  on  a 
cordial  basis.  However,  the  return  auto  trip 
was  punctuated  with  Ig's  comments  about 
the  young  upstart  bureaucrat 

With  these  various  grants.  Dr.  Falk  mar- 
shalled the  resources  of  "town  and  gown", 
to  move  the  program  forward. 

As  Faik  planned  for  the  health  center 
building  without  which  no  program  could 
exist,  consideration  was  given  to  leasing 
space  in  a  Long  Wharf  building  with  lease- 
hold ImprovemenU  which  could  be  financed 
with  federal  funds  (Federal  funds  could  not 
be  used  for  building,  purchase  and  land  ac- 
quisition). Here  he  was  frustrated  by  the 
delay  in  obtaining  support  funds  from 
DHEW  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
rental  space  to  another  tenant.  However, 
not  to  be  undaunted,  his  union  contacts  led 
him  to  a  former  New  Havener.  Michael  Svir- 
Idof f,  who  worked  for  the  Ford  Foundation. 
A  one  million  dollar  Ford  community- 
project  development  loan  was  made  to 
CHCP  which  permitted  leverage  in  borrow- 
ing the  balance  of  construction  and  mort- 
gage funds  from  local  banks.  Construction 
on  the  building  started  in  October.  1970  and 
patient  services  were  initiated  October  4, 
1971. 

The  early  years  which  followed  that  first 
day  of  patient  services  on  October  1.  1971 
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were  marked  by  slow  enrollment  growth  and 
constant  attention  to  cash  flow.  At  times 
Palk  would  pledge  his  personal  funds  to 
insure  that  the  payroll  would  be  met.  The 
frustrations  of  those  early  years  was  rarely 
shared  with  others  so  that  they  wouldn't 
become  alarmed.  A  positive  outlook  was  re- 
flected. 

In  concluding,  let  me  recapture  for  you  a 
brilliant  crisp  October  afternoon  over  one 
year  ago  when  CHCP's  Walllngford  Health 
Center  was  dedicated.  Ig  Paik  was  there  to 
say,  "To  me  this  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  birth- 
day. The  end  of  September  Is  our  birthday. 
Not  precisely  the  right  date"— but— in  his 
wry  manner  he  said,  "we  chose  today  for 
the  weather".  He  went  on  to  describe 
CHCP's  beginnings,  "they  were  hard  days. 
We  had  to  build.  We  had  to  grow.  We  had  to 
find  funds.  The  financial  problems  seemed 
insoluble— but  somehow,  they  were  solved.  I 
suppose  I  can  say.  for  the  old  timers  and 
new  timers  as  well,  angels  guarded  us." 

"I  wiU  close"  he  said,  "with  a  benedic- 
tkm."  "We  started  with  nothing  but  a  gleam 
in  our  eyes— a  vision— a  hope:  and  we  hope 
that  those  angels  will  continue  to  guard  us— 
everyone." 

Indeed.  Ig's  benediction  may  serve  this 
day— as  we  now  conclude  our  memorial  serv- 
ice. Let  our  benediction  be— that  the  angels 
will  guard  over  Ig  and  those  values  and 
ideas  of  his  which  are  our  Inheritance. 

SiHAToa  Edwaks  M.  KxmnBT 

I  wish  that  I  could  be  In  New  Haven  this 
afternoon  to  Join  in  remembering  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  I  have  ever  met. 
When  I  became  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  in  1971.  the  first  and 
the  best  piece  of  advise  I  received  was  Just 
four  words  long:  "Talk  to  Ig  Falk."  I  did— 
but  more  to  the  point.  I  listened  to  him.  as 
did  an  entire  generation  of  leaders  In  this 
country  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
health  care  In  the  United  States.  No  one  I 
ever  met  had  greater  Insight  or  worked 
harder,  or  cared  more  deeply,  or  spoke  more 
eloquently  than  Ig  Falk  about  the  cause  of 
decent  affordable  health  care  for  all  our 
dtiaens. 

"Senator."  he  once  told  me."  you  members 
of  Congress  have  already  enacted  a  Compre- 
hensive National  Health  Insurance  Plan  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  aU 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  It's  good  enough  for 
you.  why  Isn't  It  good  enough  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America?" 

Somehow,  someday,  some  Congress  and 
some  President  will  finally  understand  the 
simple  truth  of  Ig  Falk's  Irresistible  logic, 
and  when  we  do,  his  dream  shall  finally  be  a 
reality  for  all  Americans. 

Near  the  end  of  Pilgrim's  progress  Is  a 
passage  that  telU  of  the  death  of  Valiant 

"Then  he  said.  'I  am  going  to  my  father's 
and  though  with  great  difficulty  I  am  got 
hither,  yet  now  I  do  not  regret  me  of  all  the 
trouble  I  have  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am. 

My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed 
me  In  my  pilgrtmmage  and  my  courage  and 
skill  to  him  that  can  get  It,  my  marks  and 
scars  I  carry  with  me,  to  be  a  witness  for 
me.  that  I  have  fought  his  battle  who  now 
will  be  my  rewarder.' 

When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was 
come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the  river- 
side. Into  which,  as  he  went  he  said,  'Death, 
where  Is  thy  sting?'  And  as  he  went  down 
deeper,  he  said.  Grave,  where  Is  thy  victo- 
ry?' So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 


CONORATULA-nONS  TO 
NA'nONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Prealdent.  for 
those  committed  to  protecting  our 
constitutlonAl  rights  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  as  I  am,  an  important  era  came 
to  a  close  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  January, 
Harlon  Carter,  the  respected  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  stepped  down  from  a  dis- 
tingiiished  career  as  chief  executive 
office  of  this  3-mlllion-member  organi- 
zation. On  January  26,  the  NRA  board 
of  directors  unanimously  elected 
former  Assistant  U.8.  Interior  Secre- 
tary O.  Ray  Amett  to  carry  on  Harlon 
Carter's  effort  to  protect  the  second 
amendment  and  promote  himter 
safety  and  wildlife  management. 

At  this  time  of  transition  and  reap- 
praisal of  the  successes  and  goals  of 
the  NaUonal  Rifle  Association,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  congratulate  this 
great  organisation  for  its  contribu- 
tions. Not  only  has  the  NRA  champi- 
oned the  rights  of  individual  gun- 
owners,  trained  shooting  teams  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  world  com- 
petitions such  as  the  Oljmipics.  advo- 
cated adequate  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  supported  firearms 
safety  training  programs,  it  has  also 
brought  recognition  and  enjoyment  to 
countless  Americans  through  its  ath- 
letic tournaments  and  himter  safety 
programs.  Moreover  it  has  contributed 
to  our  national  battle  against  crime  by 
training  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
marksmanship  and  proper  use  of  fire- 
arms. At  this  important  time  in  NRA's 
history,  I  would  like  to  pause  to  ac- 
Itnowledge  its  contributions  and  to 
welcome  the  prospect  of  continuing  to 
woiit  toward  the  high  goals  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

Upon  his  retirement.  I  would  like  to 
commend  heartily  Mr.  Harlon  Carter. 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Icnow  and  re- 
spect Harlon.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  of  NRA  for  nearly  SO  years. 
He  established  the  Institute  for  Legis- 
lative Action  and  became  its  first  di- 
rector before  serving  for  8  years  as 
NRA's  executive  vice  president.  Fortu- 
nately Harlon  will  continue  to  serve 
the  NRA  in  an  advisory  capacity  on 
the  association's  executive  counciL 

Harlon  Carter,  as  all  those  who  have 
worked  closely  with  him  know,  left  a 
rich  legacy  when  he  stepped  down  as 
leader  of  the  Nation's  most  influential 
hunting  and  gunowner  organization. 
His  dedication  to  the  interests  of  hun- 
ters and  gimowners  and  his  keen  abili- 
ties have  built  a  strong  and  united 
NRA.  I  pay  tribute  to  Harlon  and  wish 
him  the  best  life  has  to  offer,  which 
for  him.  I  am  sure,  is  ample  time  to 
pursue  his  undying  love  for  himting 
and  sport  shooting. 

Mr.  Ray  Amett,  the  new  executive 
vice  president,  has  resided  in  Virginia 
since  his  appointment  by  President 


Reagan  in  1981  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  for  Fish,  Wildlife,  and 
Parks— a  position  he  filled  with  dis- 
tinction. As  a  Marine  Corps  veteran, 
Ray  received  a  field  commission  while 
serving  in  combat  in  the  South  and 
South  Central  Pacific  theater  of  oper- 
ations during  World  War  II.  He  also 
served  honorably  during  the  Korean 
war.  An  internationally  acclaimed  con- 
servation and  himtlng  expert.  Ray  es- 
tablished a  reputation  in  habitat  pro- 
tection and  wildlife  management  long 
before  assuming  the  chief  responsibil- 
ities for  those  activities  in  the  Reagan 
administration.  His  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  Congress  should  also  prove 
invaluable  to  NRA.  He  has  already 
earned  respect  for  the  manner  In 
which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  his 
office  at  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  confidence  with  which  he 
testified  on  fish,  wildlife,  and  national 
parks  issues  before  various  congres- 
sional committees. 

As  chief  executive  officer  of  NRA. 
Ray  is  responsible  for  continuing 
NRA's  reputation  for  service  in  many 
areas: 

Training  citizens  in  safe  and  respon- 
sible use  of  firearms:  assisting  law  en- 
forcement agencies  acquire  expertise 
in  marksmanship  and  firearms  han- 
dling: fostering  the  healthy  spirit  of 
competition  and  athletic  self -discipline 
in  more  than  7.000  NRA-supported 
tournaments  annually;  improving  the 
skills  of  the  shooting  teams  that  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  the  Olympics 
and  other  world  competitions:  promot- 
ing hunter  safety:  advocating  proper 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
wildlife  management:  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  protecting  the  individual 
rights  of  each  citizen  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  as  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights, 

In  conclusion.  I  once  again  congrat- 
ulate the  NRA  for  all  it  accomplished 
imder  Harlon  Carter  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  serving  with  Ray  Amett  as 
this  great  organization  continues  to 
provide  a  greater  array  of  services  and 
benefits  to  gimowners  and  hunters. 
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KEEP  AMTRAK  ROLLING 

Mr.  BIDESf.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
frequent  rider  on  Amtrak  between  my 
home  in  Wilmington  and  my  Job  in 
Washington,  and  have  made  this  trip 
on  an  almost  daily  basis  for  more  than 
12  years.  During  this  time  my  interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  how  Amtrak 
works  has  grown  through  thousands 
of  conversations  with  employees  on 
the  train,  in  the  rail  stations,  and  at 
the  repair  yards. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  im- 
provement in  the  service  on  Amtrak 
trains  as  compared  with  the  time  raU- 
road  passenger  trains  were  being  oper- 
ated by  private  rail  companies.  Morale 
among  workers  has  improved,  tracks 
and  equipment  have  undergone  a  mul- 


tibillion  dollar  modernization,  and  the 
trains  are  better  than  ever. 

What  a  contrast  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  track  and  equipment  the 
Government  inherited.  For  many 
years,  railroad  companies  had  moved 
away  from  passenger  service.  The  in- 
vestments that  were  not  made  in  stock 
and  service  during  this  period  were 
evident  everywhere  you  looked.  This 
was  a  huge  handicap  that  had  to  be 
overcome  to  regain  public  confidence 
in  rail  travel. 

The  Government  made  a  commit- 
ment to  a  national  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice that  the  private  sector  would  not. 
Since  1970,  Amtrak  has  worked  to 
clean  up  the  problems  caused  by  years 
of  inattention  by  its  previous  owners. 
In  1979,  Congress  set  up  specific  goals 
for  Amtrak  to  meet  in  recovering  its 
operating  costs.  A  management  com- 
mitted to  providing  quality  rail  service 
has  succeeded  in  meeting  those  goals. 
The  percentage  of  Amtrak  costs  borne 
by  passengers  has  steadily  increased 
and  is  expected  to  reach  60  percent  by 
next  year. 

The  administration  apparently  fails 
to  recognize  that  progress  is  being 
made,  and  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  the  trend  toward  lower  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  continue.  In  their 
shallow  method 'Of  calculating  costs 
and  benefits.  Amtrak  loses  money  so  it 
must  be  abandoned. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues a  pair  of  articles  by  colimuiist 
Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times 
that  iwpeared  in  the  Wilmington  News 
Journal  of  my  home  State  of  Dela- 
ware, on  February  18  and  February  20. 
He  details  many  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  administration's  financial  anal- 
ysis. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remaiks. 

Mr.  Wicker  points  to  the  selective 
use  of  figures  and  statistics  that  the 
administration  uses  to  support  its  posi- 
tion, one  that  can  best  be  termed 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  Ttnn 
Wicker  indicates: 

Killing  rail  passenger  service  probably  will 
cost  the  Government  biUions  of  dollars  over 
the  following  8  years. 

Because  of  contracts  inherited  by 
Amtrak  from  the  private  railroad  com- 
pwiles.  and  the  expecUtion  that  a  sale 
of  much  of  Amtrak's  physical  property 
would  yield  only  a  small  amoimt  of 
money,  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
getting  out  of  the  rail  passenger  busi- 
ness could  i4>proach  $2.1  billion  over  a 
6-year  period.  Further,  discontinuance 
of  service  would  leave  the  United 
States  as  the  only  major  developed 
coimtry  without  a  national  passenger 
rail  service  and  the  benefits  it  pro- 
vides. 

Other  major  costs  of  doing  away 
with  Amtrak  not  figured  by  the  ad- 
ministration include  the  added  ex- 
penses that  would  flow  to  other  modes 


of  transportation.  Ota  Nation's  high- 
ways are  already  straining  under  the 
heavy  traffic  tlemands  that  are  placed 
on  them.  The  end  of  the  train  service 
would  only  accelerate  the  deteriora- 
tion of  roadways  through  increased 
wear  and  tear  and  omgesUon.  The  en- 
vironmental cost  of  all  the  cars  that 
could  be  expected  to  take  to  the  road 
is  also  not  taken  into  aoooimt. 

For  an  administration  that  inides 
itself  on  imderstanding  the  economies 
of  the  free  market,  their  study  of 
Amtrak  fails  miserably.  In  their  cost 
comparisons.  Amtrak  fares  are  com- 
pared against  the  lowest  disooimt  air 
fares  available  between  Washington 
and  New  York.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  would  see  a  continuation  of  $19 
flight  between  Washington.  DC.  and 
New  York  without  the  competition 
Amtrak  provides.  Air  fares  in  the 
Nmtheast  Corridor  would  at  least 
double  in  the  absence  of  Amtrak.  Of 
oourse.  thotisands  of  passfngers  in 
Delaware  and  other  areas  i^io  do  not 
have  the  Ituniry  of  choice  in  their 
transportation  modes  would  simply  be 
stranded. 

There  are  many  other  consider- 
ations—the cost  of  eailicr  investments, 
freight  and  commuter  traffic,  and  na- 
titHial  defense  concema— that  have 
neatly  been  left  out  of  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Amtrak  cut. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  improve- 
ments must  still  be  made  in  Amtrak 
operations  and  I  fully  expect  they  wffl 
be  made.  Amtrak  manaconent  has 
shown  that  the  railroad  can  meet  the 
goals  set  by  Congress.  I  prefer  a  oourse 
of  action  that  continues  to  push 
Amtrak  toward  a  better  financial  per- 
formance. rathCT  than  the  administra- 
Utm's  meat4x  approach.  I  urge  my 
distinguished  ooUeagues  to  keep  Amer- 
ica's passenger  railroad  system  rolling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboohs.  as  f oUowb: 

Amtsak  Has  No  Do6  Taam:  Wht  Kill  Iif 
(By  TDm  dicker) 

If  every  federal  program  were  operating 
today  at  lU  1977-7S  funding  level  there 
would  be  little  if  any  deflctt  crisis.  And 
that's  Just  what  Amtnk.  the  national  r«a- 
road  iiassi  im  i  service,  is  dolnr  Its  federal 
subsidy  was  $800  mHUon  in  1977.  $716  mil- 
lion in  197S— but  Just  $084  mflUon  in  Oacal 
1985. 

Tlie  trend,  moreover.  Is  down.  Staioe  a  oon- 
liisslnnallT  mTi~****'*  reorgantaatian  in 
1979.  Amtrak's  annual  subsidy  has  declined 
by  28  percent  in  dtdlars  adjiwted  for  inflar 
tion.  and  by  nearly  $300  mHlioa  in  current 
value  dtdlais. 

Tiumt  are  good  reaaona— among  many 
otbera— why  its  proposal  to  kffl  Amtnk  is  a 
dassic  example  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's  meatax  approa^  to  defidt  leductiosi. 
Neither  the  effectiveness  of  a  program,  nor 
the  value  of  the  servkse  it  provides  the 
public  or  the  long-term  consequences  of 
killing  it  seem  to  make  any  dUferenoe  if  a 
few  dollars  can  be  lopped  off  tbe  federal 
budget 
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AmtnUc's  shrinking  subsidy— which  costs 
each  tax-paying  American  household  only 
91  cents  a  month— has  been  achieved,  for 
example,  despite  Improved  and  In  some 
cases  expanded  service.  The  Autotraln  Is 
now  being  run  dally  between  Washington 
and  Florida.  And  with  Metroliner  ridership 
Increasing  18.5  percent  in  fiscal  1984.  all 
Amtrak  trains  now  carry  60  percent  of  air 
and  rail  passengers  in  the  heavily-traveled 
corridor  from  New  York  to  Washington,  in- 
cluding intermediate  stops.  Try  to  imagine 
traffic  and  passenger-service  conditions  at 
La  Guardia  and  Washington  National  air- 
ports if  Amtrak  trains  disappear. 

The  "political  trains"  that  Congress  used 
to  insist  be  operated,  despite  low  passenger 
demand  and  high  losses,  have  either  been 
eliminated  or  rescheduled  and  upgraded  to 
meet  congressionally  established  loss-per- 
passenger-mile  criteria.  Measured  by  those 
standards,  an  Amtrak  official  reports, 
"there's  no  train  In  our  system  that  can  be 
called  a  dog." 

Amtrak  does  not.  of  course,  pay  it«  own 
way  at  the  ticket  window:  neither  do  most 
transit  systems.  But  Amtrak's  passenger 
revenues  now  fund  60  percent  of  its  total 
costs,  a  substantial  increase  from  only  48 
percent  In  1980.  The  system  provides  a 
needed  choice  of  intercity  transportation 
modes,  with  air  and  bus  lines  and  the  pri- 
vate auto:  without  Amtrak.  the  U.S.  would 
be  the  only  developed  nation  In  the  world 
lacking  national  rail  passenger  service. 

Prom  its  revenues  and  subsidy,  moreover, 
Amtrak  shells  out  $116  million  annually  to 
maintain  the  rail  right-of-way.  which  it 
owns  outright,  from  Boston  to  Washington. 
Conrail.  New  Jersey  Transit.  Metro  North, 
the  Southeast  Pennsylvania  Transit  Au- 
thority, the  Maryland  Rail  Commuter  serv- 
ice, the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Author- 
ity, are  some  of  that  right-of-way's  users. 
How  many  of  them,  and  under  what  inter- 
state formula,  will  pick  up  that  $116  million 
cost,  if  the  Reagan  administration  kills 
Amtrak?  And  who'll  maintain  passenger  sta- 
tions, which  are  not  included  in  the  $116 
million?  Isn't  it  likely  that  track  and  station 
maintenance— hence  commuter  services- 
will  simply  decline? 

If  Amtrak  is  demolished,  not  only  will  the 
$684  million  savings  (the  1985  subsidy  level) 
be  a  drop  in  the  huge  bucket  of  a  projected 
deficit  above  $200  billion,  killing  rail  passen- 
ger service  probably  will  cost  the  govern- 
ment billions  over  the  following  six  years. 
That's  because  labor  contracts  inherited  by 
Amtrak  from  the  private  railroad  companies 
provide  that  any  employee  who  loses  his  job 
because  of  a  route  discontinuance  must  l>e 
paid  his  full  salary  for  every  year  he's 
worked,  for  up  to  six  years.  If  the  federal 
government  now  kills  all  Amtrak  routes,  the 
courts  probably  would  hold  it  responsible 
for  the  inherited  contracts:  that  would  cost 
about  $2.1  billion  in  "labor  protection"  pay 
over  the  six-year  period— with  nothing  in 
return. 

Besides,  it's  a  late  day  to  lower  the  budget 
boom  on  Amtrak  Just  after  a  federal  invest- 
ment of  $3.1  billion  in  the  system's  infra- 
structure, its  stations,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, computer  systems,  and  new  rolling 
stock  (the  passenger  cars  now  in  use  on 
most  routes  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  some 
of  the  most  modem  any  nation  can  twast). 
Another  $2.1  billion,  moreover,  has  been 
spent  on  upgrading  the  Boston- Washington 
corridor,  for  a  total  of  $5.2  billion  in  capital 
investment  that's  Just  beginning  to  pay  off 
in  improved  service  reliability  and  economy 
to  the  taxpayer.  Even  grand  old  Union  Sta- 


tion in  Washington  is  now  being  restored  to 
its  original  function— Just  as  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration decides  to  dismantle  Amtrak, 
the  only  reason  for  having  a  Washington 
terminal. 

So  why  kill  Amtrak?  SUy  tuned,  railroad 
buffs. 

Aid  to  AmaAK  Small  torn  SmtmuNG 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Why  should  the  Reagan  administration, 
even  with  its  self -created  budget  crisis,  kill  a 
24.000-mile  rail  system  that  carried  20  mil- 
lion travelers  last  year— including  60  per- 
cent of  air-rail  traffic  In  the  New  York- 
Washington  corridor? 

Rising  costs?  Not  at  all;  Amtrak's  federal 
subsidy,  reflecting  improving  performance, 
has  declined  26  percent  since  1980,  In  dollars 
adjusted  for  inflation.  Even  in  current  dol- 
lars, the  system  is  receiving  less  from  the 
federal  government  than  it  did  in  1978. 

Administration  spokesmen  charge  that 
taxpayers  subsidize  every  Amtrak  passenger 
trip  by  about  $35.  They  add  a  $839  million 
federal  subsidy  to  $46  million  that  business 
travelers  could  deduct  from  income  taxes 
for  rail  travel  in  1984.  and  divide  by  20  mil- 
lion passengers. 

The  deceptive  $35  result  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count such  Amtrak  outlays  as  $116  million  a 
year  to  maintain  the  Boston-Washington 
right-of-way.  which  it  owns  outright  but 
which  Conrail  and  numerous  commuter 
lines  use.  By  the  same  tricky  arithmetic. 
1984's  221  million  airline  passengers  cost  the 
Treasury  $33  each— the  $7.4  billion  that  air 
business  travelers  deducted,  divided  by  221 
million.  And  that's  not  counting  govern- 
ments spending  for  air  traffic  control  and 
airports. 

Actually,  an  Amtrak  passenger's  $12  fare 
is  matched  by  an  $8  federal  contribution, 
and  other  fares  aire  matched  in  that  propor- 
tion, because  ticket  revenues  now  account 
for  60  percent  of  Amtrak's  operating  costs. 
That's  up  from  48  percent  in  1980,  reflect- 
ing tighter  management,  improved  schedul- 
ing and  hard  bargaining  for  more  favorable 
labor  contracts.  Even  better  figures  can  be 
expected  in  the  future— if  Amtrak  has  one. 

The  administration  also  claims  that  the 
subsidy  gives  Amtrak  unfair  advantage  over 
"unsubsidized"  transportation  modes.  But 
from  1972  to  1983.  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration programs— primarily  traffic  con- 
trol—cost taxpayers  $33  billion;  and  user 
fees  for  buses  don't  cover  federal,  state  and 
local  cosU  of  building  and  maintaining  the 
streets  and  highways  they  use.  These  are 
vital  services,  carrying  far  more  passengers 
than  Amtrak;  but  they  are  "unsubsidized" 
only  In  that  they  do  not  receive  direct  feder- 
al payments. 

But  isn't  Amtrak.  as  the  administration 
charges,  a  "subsidy  for  the  middle  class"? 
Passenger  surveys  and  travel  industry  data 
show  that  more  than  10  percent  of  travelers 
with  Incomes  below  $10,000  take  the  train. 
as  do  more  than  30  percent  of  those  earning 
$10,000  to  $30,000.  Nearly  50  percent  of 
Amtrak  passengers  earn  above  $30,000,  but 
so  do  more  than  60  percent  of  air  travelers. 

Most  higher-income  rail  passengers  take 
short-haul  trains  like  the  New  York-Wash- 
ington Metroliners.  But  travelers  with  less 
than  $20,000  annual  family  income  account 
for  half  of  all  Amtrak  passenger-miles— 
mostly  on  long-haul  trains.  They  can't 
afford  the  airlines,  and  consider  a  long-dis- 
tance trip  more  comfortable  on  a  train  than 
a  bus. 

Never  mind,  says  the  administration;  if 
Amtrak  dies,  the  sUtes  or  private  rail  com- 


panies will  pick  up  the  service.  That's  a 
Joke. 

Forget  the  states,  too.  The  Metroliners. 
for  Instance,  traverse  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Maryland.  Delaware.  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey  and  New  York;  imagine  them  trying 
to  work  out  the  management,  labor  and  fi- 
nancing arrangements  to  keep  the  trains 
running  and  the  stations  and  right-of-way  in 
shape.  Since  the  Reagut  administration  also 
wants  to  kill  federal  aid  to  mass  transit,  it's 
even  questionable  that.  say.  New  York  state 
would  be  able  on  its  own  to  maintain  even  a 
heavily  traveled  intrastate  route  like  that 
between  New  York  City  and  Albany. 

In  fact,  if  Ronald  Reagan  persuades  Con- 
gress to  kill  Amtrak.  for  no  better  reason 
than  to  cut  only  $684  million  from  a  pro- 
spective deficit  of  more  than  $200  billion. 
Intercity  train  travel  will  come  to  an  effec- 
tive end  in  the  United  SUtes:  the  lost  trains 
wUl  never  come  back:  and  the  wealthiest 
people  in  history,  once  boasting  the  most 
extensive  transportation  network  anywhere, 
will  become  the  only  nation  in  the  devel- 
oped world  without  a  national  rail  passen- 
ger system. 


WELCOME  TO  BALTIMORE  FOR 
THE  NAACP 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  brought  some  very  welcome  news 
to  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  when  one 
of  the  Nation's  pioneer  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations announced  that  it  will  re- 
locate its  headquarters  in  Baltimore. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People 
[NAACP],  which  has  occupied  quar- 
ters, in  Metropolitan  New  York 
throughout  most  of  its  history,  plans 
to  buy  a  building  for  its  national  office 
in  Maryland.  On  behalf  of  all  Mary- 
landers.  I  congratulate  the  NAACP  on 
this  decision,  and  extend  to  this  distin- 
guished organization  our  best  wishes 
for  continued  achievement  and  success 
in  its  new  office. 

In  one  sense,  the  NAACP  will  not  be 
moving  to  Baltimore:  it  will  simply  be 
coming  home.  Many  distinguished  Bal- 
timoreans  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
stirring  history  of  this  leading  organi- 
zation for  black  Americans.  Last 
week's  news  led  me  to  reflect  with 
pride  upon  a  great  Baltimorean,  the 
NAACP's  veteran  Washington  repre- 
sentative, the  late  Clarence  M.  Mitch- 
ell. Jr.  This  vital  civic  tradition  is 
today  embodied  In  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Enolia  McMillan  of  Baltimore,  the 
current  national  president  of  the 
NAACP. 

The  changes  that  members  of  the 
NAACP  have  seen  since  the  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  1909  have  been  ep- 
ochal. The  strides  that  our  society  has 
taken  toward  the  ideal  of  equal  justice 
have  been  impressive.  No  organization 
has  played  a  larger  role  in  this  march 
toward  freedom  than  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  But  much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  The  immediate  agenda  in- 
cludes enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985,  to  put  the 


Federal  Government  back  on  the  track 
of  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  civil 
rights  laws.  It  also  features  work  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the 
1968  Pair  Housing  Act.  Furthermore, 
the  NAACP  is  committed  to  making 
sure  that  fiscal  stringencies  do  not 
become  an  excuse  for  retreating  a 
single  inch  from  our  national  commit- 
ment to  eradicate  discrimination  and 
prejudice  from  our  society.  All  these 
tasks,  and  more,  add  up  to  a  continu- 
ing challenge  for  an  organization  that 
has  surmounted  so  many  formidable 
barriers  over  the  last  three-quarters  of 
a  century. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
NAACP  in  the  years  ahead  to  tackle 
this  important  agenda  for  justice.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  welcome  the  organization's  national 
headquarters  to  the  free  State  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  20.  in  re- 
action to  the  news  of  the  NAACP's  im- 
pending move  to  Baltimore,  the 
Evening  Sun  newspaper  published  an 
editorial  that  perceptively  summarized 
the  organization's  longstanding  ties  to 
that  city.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitled  "Welcome 
'Home'  "  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Sun,  Feb.  20,  1985] 
Welcomx  "Homz" 

When  we  begin  to  enumerate  the  great 
black  statement  of  20th  Century  America, 
names  which  Immediately  spring  to  mind 
are  Walter  White,  Roger  Wllklns,  Thurgood 
Marshall,  and  Clarence  Mitchell.  Two  of 
those  four  men  who  made  their  mark  on  so- 
ciety through  the  vehicle  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  were  from  Baltimore. 

Thus  it  is  fitting  that  the  NAACP,  in 
choosing  to  relocate  its  national  headquar- 
ters from  New  York,  chose  Baltimore— a 
city  which  is  almost  unique  In  America  in 
nurturing  and  sustaining  a  black  middle 
class. 

When  the  NAACP  was  founded  75  years 
ago,  its  goals  were  morally  unassailable— the 
right  to  hold  a  job  commensurate  with  one's 
talente  and  skills,  the  right  of  to  get  a 
decent  education  for  one's  children,  the 
right  to  live  in  a  neighborhood  where  one's 
resources  and  station  in  life  permitted,  the 
right  to  participate  in  government  through 
voting  and  Jury  service,  the  right  simply  to 
sit  on  a  park  bench  and  watch  one's  chil- 
dren at  play,  the  right  to  eat  and  sleep  at  a 
decent  inn  while  on  the  road. 

In  retrospect  these  claims  are  so  elemen- 
tary it  would  seem  that  only  a  committed 
bigot  could  oppose  them,  but  yet  there  were 
plenty  of  such  people  around.  It  was  only 
through  patient,  plodding  effort,  so  long 
susUined  by  the  NAACP,  that  these  rigbU 
were  finally  secured— not  just  for  black 
Americans,  but  for  all  Americans. 

Now  we  live  in  a  time  when  the  issues  are 
more  subtle  and  complex,  a  time  when  op- 
ponents of  civil  righU  can  clothe  themselves 
in  more  superficially  plausible  arguments,  a 
time  there  is  a  vague  sense  that  America 
has  gone  "too  far"  in  securing  rights.  In 


such  a  time  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
dauntless  optii..lsm  of  the  NAACP  that  the 
nation  can  fulfill  the  promise  of  its  philo- 
sophical lodestones,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  Balti- 
more to  become  a  focal  point  of  that  ongo- 
ing quest  by  becoming  the  new.  yet  very  old. 
home  for  the  NAACP. 


FARM  CREDIT 


RETIREMENT  OF  KEITH  MAIN- 
LAND, HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  Join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Senate  of  the  retirement  of 
Keith  Mainland,  the  chief  clerk  and 
staff  director  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  regret  to  learn 
that  he  is  retiring  after  over  28  years 
of  public  service. 

I  subscribe  to  the  fine  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  about  Keith 
Mainland.  While  I  have  not  worked  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  with  Mr.  Mainland. 
I  have  had  the  opportimity  and  pleas- 
ure to  have  contact  with  him  and  to 
observe  his  work  as  a  result  of  many, 
many  conferences  on  appropriation 
matters  over  the  years.  He  is  a  highly 
valuable  staff  member  and  I  have 
some  feeling  of  the  esteem  with  which 
he  is  held  by  those  Members  with 
whom  he  has  been  closely  associated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  heard  many  Members  express 
praise  and  fine,  warm  sentiments 
about  Mr.  Mainland.  These  include 
men  with  such  distinguished  service  in 
the  Congress  as  the  late  Representa- 
tive Albert  Thomas  of  Texas:  our 
friend.  George  Mahon  of  Texas,  the 
long-time  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  who  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Mainland  as  clerk  of  the 
committee  in  1972:  and  the  current 
chairman  and  my  colleague.  Chairman 
Jamie  WHiTRif. 

As  I  say,  I  regret  that  Keith  Main- 
land has  decided  to  leave  his  work 
here  In  the  Congress.  I  have  enjoyed 
our  association  and  the  brief  times  to- 
gether in  our  appropriation  confer- 
ences and  on  other  occasions,  and  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  and  to 
his  family.  Keith  Mainland  has  earned 
our  special  thanks  and  commendations 
for  a  job  well-done. 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaiw).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


MKLCHZR  AMKMDMEirr  TO  ZORIIISKT 

AMEmmorr  no.  lo 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
BIelcher],  which  is  a  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
earlier  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Zorim- 
skt]. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Zorinsky  to  which 
the  Melcher  amendment  is  addressed, 
the  administrative  requirements  that 
the  lenders  must  write  off  part  of  the 
principal  or  the  interest  on  a  loan  as  a 
prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  Farmers 
Home  loan  guarantee  would  be  rein- 
stated. The  Melcher  amendment 
would  once  again  require  the  lending 
institution  to  write  off  in  part  the 
principal  or  the  interest  on  the  loan  in 
order  for  the  loan  guarantee  to  be  ^i- 
proved. 

The  argument  might  be  made,  and  I 
think  with  some  justification,  that 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  the 
lender  must  write  off  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  would  end  any  risk 
that  the  lender  may  have  with  the 
loan  under  the  debt  restructuring 
plan.  Eliminating  the  writeoff  require- 
ment would  place  an  additional 
burden  on  the  Government  and  the 
borrower  without  any  sacrifice  by  the 
lender.  If  this  program  is  to  be  effec- 
tive in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  farm- 
ers then  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  lending  institutions  be  asked  to 
contribute  their  fair  share  toward  the 
solution. 

Ftuthermore.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  those  lending 
institutions  which  originally  indicated 
that  they  could  not  participate  in  the 
administration's  debt  restructuring 
program  tmder  the  original  writeoff 
requirements  now  can  participate  in 
this  program  as  a  result  of  the  cooper- 
ative interest  buy-down  program  as 
provided  for  in  another  section  of  the 
Zorinsky  amendment. 

I  applaud  the  approach  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  which  I  believe  is 
one  of  true  fairness.  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

As  we  struggle  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  reaching  a  reasonable  com- 
promise with  which  to  assist  our  agri- 
culture sector,  I  believe  that  such  a 
compromise  requires  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned.  The  Melcher 
amendment,  coupled  with  the  Zorin- 
sky amendment,  of  which  I  am  also  a 
cosponsor.  brings  the  lenders  back  into 
this  compromise  and  will  require  them 
to  meet  the  requirements  to  write  off 
principal  or  interest  on  restructured 
loans  before  they  can  take  advantage 
of  the  further  interest  writedown  that 
these  two  amendments  provide.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment. 
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I  also  say.  Ifa4t«m  President,  that  I 
wish  we  could  move  more  acgressively 
ahead  than  we  have  thus  far  on  the 
2iorinsicy  amendment  and  then,  hope- 
fully, the  amendments  to  follow. 
Under  the  agreement  worked  out  last 
week  as  a  result  of  the  filibuster  of  the 
Meeae  nomination,  it  was  clearly 
agreed  that  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
two  amendments  and  that  there  could 
be  two  second-degree  amendments  to 
those  amendments.  Since  we  are  work- 
ing on  something  that  is  time  urgent 
from  two  standpoints.  I  Just  wish  that 
we  could  now  get  on  with  the  business 
of  the  Senate. 

I  remember  the  criticism  that  was 
voiced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
week,  when  some  of  us  stood  very 
clearly  on  what  we  thought  was  criti- 
cally imiMrtant.  to  delay  the  confirma- 
tion of  Ed  Meeae  until  we  had  a  com- 
mitment—a commitment.  I  empha- 
size—that we  could  at  least  bring  up 
the  measures  that  we  have  now  of- 
fered for  floor  debate,  then  get  a  vote 
and  let  the  U.S.  Senate  express  its 
will.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
that.  The  delay,  in  my  opinion,  was 
longer  than  necessary:  in  the  end,  we 
were  successful  in  obtaining  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  for  exactly  what  we 
sought  in  the  original  instance. 

The  measure  before  us.  I  remind  all. 
is  the  African  relief  bill.  So  we  have  a 
double  reason  to  move  ahead  aggres- 
sively. First,  we  have  the  proposition 
which  we  outlined  at  great  length  on 
the  debate  last  week  during  the  fUi- 
buster  on  the  Meese  nomination  and 
have  outlined  further  in  the  delibera- 
tions this  week.  This  is  Wednesday  al- 
ready. The  crux  of  the  situation  is 
that  we  have  a  serious  situation,  seri- 
ous short-term  situation  at  least,  with 
regard  to  getting  the  spring  crops  in 
the  ground.  All  of  our  action  has  been 
to  address  that  short-term  problem.  If 
we  do  not  move  ahead  but  wait  many 
days  longer,  then  there  will  be  less  and 
less  farmers  with  a  chance  to  get  their 
spring  crop  in  the  ground.  So  that  is 
one  reason  to  move  ahead  speedUy. 

The  other  reason  to  move  ahead 
speedily  is.  obviously,  the  vehicle  to 
which  these  amendments  are  at- 
tached. That  is  the  African  relief  biU. 
which  is  to  provide  food  for  starving 
people  in  Africa.  With  the  farm  emer- 
gency situation  and  the  desire  that  I 
think  is  universal  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  move  ahead  on  the  Afri- 
can relief  bill,  it  makes  me  wonder 
why  we  cannot  move  ahead  more  ag- 
gressively. I  had  hoped,  franldy. 
Madam  President,  that  after  the  fili- 
buster finally  came  to  a  conclusion  we 
might  be  able  to  move  ahead  in  a  very 
expeditious  fashion  by  presenting  the 
amendments  and  voting  on  all  of  them 
on  Monday.  When  I  say  all  of  them.  I 
mean  the  two  that  the  agreement  al- 
lowed for  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Here  we  are  on 


Wednesday.  We  on  this  side  were  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  this  amendment  last 
night.  Here  we  are  at  1:20  on  Wednes- 
day with  time  ticking  away  and  we 
seem  to  be  further  delayed  for  reasons 
that  are  not  entirely  clear  to  this  Sen- 
ator, although  I  have  some  suspicions 
as  to  what  is  occurring. 

The  Melcher  amendment  and  the 
Zorinsky  amendment  are  so  Important 
that  we  should  move  ahead  on  them 
promptly.  And  if  we  do  then  allow,  if 
necessary,  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  offer  the  two  amendments  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  the  two  second- 
degree  amendments,  if  that  Is  their 
desire,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  could 
conveniently  dispose  of  this  matter 
one  way  or  the  other  sometime  this 
afternoon. 

I  urge  once  again  the  adoption  of 
the  Melcher  and  Zorinaky  amend- 
ments and  then  following  that  the 
consideration  of  the  next  amendment 
that  under  the  agreement  would  be  of- 
fered by  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Following  that,  we  are  prepared  to  in- 
troduce on  this  side  the  so-called 
Dixon  amendment,  which  is  essential- 
ly patterned  to  a  large  degree  after 
the  Daschle  amendment  that  is  likely 
to  pass  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  and  then  we  could  move  expedi- 
tiously ahead  with  the  passage  of  the 
biU  itself. 

So  once  again  I  think  time  is  of  con- 
siderable essence,  and  I  wish  that  we 
could  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate  that  is  not  being  delayed  by 
any  filibuster  with  regard  to  Ed 
Meese.  But  the  facts  are.  whether  we 
are  filibustering  or  not.  we  are  not 
moving  aggressively  ahead.  We  could 
have  done  this  Monday.  It  is  Wednes- 
day and  we  really  have  not  accom- 
plished very  much  yet. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Bladam  President, 
there  are  two  pertinent  questions  that 
could  be  asked  and  I  will  pose  those 
questions  and  give  you  my  answers. 
The  first  is  this  question:  Does  the 
fact  that  we  have  in  the  United  SUtes 
surplus  farm  commodities  in  such 
abundance  indicate  American  agricul- 
ture overproduces?  That  question  can 
only  be  answered  by  posing  the  second 
question  and  then  answering  the  two 
together. 

The  second  question  is:  Is  the  food 
that  we  produce  actually  needed  in 
the  world? 

Well,  there  are  two  current  matters 
to  consider.  First  is  the  bill  that  we  are 
considering,  African  relief.  And  that 
poses  part  of  the  answer.  Yes,  the  Af- 
rican relief  measures  are  absolutely  es- 
sential for  sustaining  life  in  a  dozen  or 
more  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
That  is  very  current.  And  then  as  of 
this  week  a  Harvard  study  was  re- 
leased that  deals  with  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica. 


The  findings  of  that  study  on 
hunger  in  America  are  not  surprising 
to  me  but  perhaps  reawaken  some  of 
the  fear  and  consternation  that  Amer- 
icans have  had  from  time  to  time 
about  how  in  a  country  of  such  food 
abundance  there  can  possibly  be 
Americans  who  are  malnourished. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  results  of  that 
study  except  to  indicate  that  yes. 
Indeed,  there  are  pockets  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States 
where,  despite  the  mountains  of  food 
we  have,  some  people  are  still  mal- 
nourished. Of  course  that  is  a  concern 
to  us. 

But  in  light  of  both  circumstances, 
my  Judgment  is  that  substantial  food 
production  in  the  United  States  is  es- 
sential. It  is  good  policy.  When  we  bal- 
ance out  the  world's  needs  for  food 
against  the  world's  supply  of  food,  we 
alwasrs  come  up  with  a  very  narrow 
margin.  I  believe  it  is  good  U.S.  policy 
to  permit  American  agriculture  to 
produce  in  about  the  quantities  we 
have  been  producing  in  the  past  sever- 
al years  because  it  puts  us  in  a  position 
of  being  the  constant  and  dependable 
supplier  for  world  need.  The  humani- 
tarian relief  that  we  have  provided  to 
various  countries  for  the  past  40  years, 
through  food  for  peace  and  other 
measures  that  we  have  enacted  since 
1954  to  provide  food  for  relief  of  star- 
vation and  malnourishment  around 
the  world,  has  paid  off  for  the  United 
States.  It  has  broadened  our  trade.  It 
has  brought  customers  to  us  who  were 
at  first  unable  to  purchase  oiu-  food 
and  now  are  dependable  purchasers 
year  after  year.  In  fact,  American  agri- 
culture Lb  the  marvel  of  the  entire 
world.  No  other  country  is  in  the  posi- 
tion that  we  are  to  supply  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  food  supplies  that 
we  have.  It  is  to  our  credit  that  we 
have  used  humanitarian  relief  in  a 
broad  way  and  continue  to  do  so.  It 
has  also  been  good  business  policy  and 
has  developed  trade  for  us.  The  real 
salvation  of  American  agriculture  wiU 
come  when  we  have  price  improve- 
ments for  the  commodities  we 
produce. 

0«u-  goal  is  to  broaden  the  trade  op- 
portunities in  whatever  way  is  neces- 
sary, whether  it  is  direct  cash  sales  on 
the  availability  of  supply  or  whether  it 
is  concessionary  sales,  long-term  agree- 
ments, barter,  or  actual  food  donation 
for  malnourished  countries.  All  of  that 
is  good  policy.  All  of  that  is  the  hope 
of  American  agricultural  producers; 
that  we  will  follow  that  path  aggres- 
sively and  with  consistency  to  broaden 
the  opportunities  to  sell  our  commod- 
ities in  the  world  market.  That  eventu- 
ally leads  to  substantially  increased 
prices  for  American  commodities.  That 
Is  what  the  American  farmer  and 
rancher  must  have  In  order  to  survive. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  many  occasions.  Senators 
have  raUed  against  foreign  aid.  I  have 
made  that  speech  a  few  times,  myself, 
about  how  we  Just  have  to  stop  shovel- 
ing money  out  in  foreign  aid.  that  this 
disastrous  hemorrhage  of  American 
resources  into  foreign  aid  has  to  stop, 
that  it  is  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  to 
keep  sending  this  money  overseas. 

I  have  to  say  that  over  the  time  I 
have  been  interested  in  public  policy, 
we  have  wpeaX.  a  lot  of  money  overseas 
for  causes  of  which  I  did  not  approve. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  underlying 
provisions  of  the  bill  we  are  now  de- 
bating, for  relief  of  people  starving  in 
Africa.  I  did  not  want  the  opportunity 
to  go  by  to  say  that,  at  least  <m  this 
one  occasion.  I  think  this  foreign  aid  is 
weU  Justified. 

The  proposed  authorization  of  $175 
million  to  go  to  those  areas  of  Africa 
which  have  been  hit  by  famine  not 
only  is  Justified  but  also  reflects  a  typ- 
ical American  response  to  the  needs  of 
people  who  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves. 

Madam  President.  I  also  note  that 
this  legislation,  if  wroved,  as  I 
expect  it  WiU  be.  comes  on  the  heels  of 
more  than  $800  miUion  in  emergency 
food  aid  given  by  our  country  during 
the  last  3  fiscal  years,  that  is.  givoi  by 
our  country,  and  in  addition  I  think 
we  should  recognize  that  miUlons  and 
scores  of  miUions  and  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  miUions  of  dollars  in  food  aid 
has  been  directed  to  Africa  and  qiedf  1- 
cally  to  Ethiopia  by  the  private  sector, 
by  voluntary  agencies  and  by  individ- 
uals who  have  opened  their  hearts  and 
their  pocketbooks  to  reach  out  half- 
way across  the  world  to  help  people 
who  are  in  much  need. 

To  the  people  of  Ethiopia,  particu- 
larly, we  have  done  something  which  I 
think  is  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
our  country.  But  as  we  prepare  to  au- 
thorize and  subsequently  to  appropri- 
ate nearly  $200  miUion  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  do  so  without  being  pretty 
frank  about  some  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  famine  in  Africa,  eqie- 
ciaUy  in  Ethiopia. 

I  think  we  should  teU  them  very 
frankly  that  there  is  more  at  stake 
here  than  Just  conditions  of  weather 
or  adverse  climate  conditions  which 
have  resulted  in  the  famine  which  is 
such  a  tragic  reaUty  in  Africa  today. 

A  large  part  of  Africa  faces  the  dire 
prospects  of  war  and  depression.  If 
Ethiopia,  for  example,  had  the  climate 


of  the  British  Isles,  in  my  opinion, 
they  would  stiU  be  starving.  It  is  not 
enough  Just  to  say  the  rains  have  not 
come  and.  as  a  consequence,  people 
are  hungry  over  there,  because  the  re- 
aUty is  Ethiopia  suffers  siMnething 
that  is  as  bad  as.  and  in  some  ways 
even  worse  than,  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. It  is  ruled  by  a  regime  which  is 
notorious  for  its  brutality  and  inept- 
ness.  Its  ruler,  a  homegrown  barbarian 
with  a  foreign  Communist  ideology,  is 
a  Marxist  versi<m  of  Idl  Amin,  Com- 
rade Mengistu.  who  could  turn  the 
Garden  of  Eden  into  a  desert  with  the 
agricultural  policies  which  are  being 
pursued  in  that  country  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  w<»th 
noting,  at  least  in  pas^ng.  that  this 
same  poUcy  whk:h  is  being  pursued  in 
E^thiopia  has  had  disastrous  conse- 
quences on  the  agricultural  productivi- 
ty of  lands  aU  over  the  world  which 
have  tried  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
should  recaU  that  a  half  century  ago 
Stalin  willfully  turned  the  Ukraine, 
which  is  one  of  the  Earth's  natural 
breadbaskets,  into  a  wasteland.  His 
famine  was  made  In  order  to  crush  the 
peasants  and  to  force  them  into  collee- 
Uve  farms,  and  If  millions  perished  In 
the  process,  and  of  course  they  did.  it 
evidently  did  not  matter  or  did  not 
matter  enough  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin. 

I  point  this  out  because  precisely  the 
same  tacUc  is  being  pursued  In  Ethio- 
pia today  according  to  publUied  ac- 
counts. Press  reports  say  that  the 
regime  in  power  in  Ethiopia  Is  using 
starvation  as  a  weapon  against  dissi- 
dent areas  and  using  hunger  as  an 
excuse  to  deport  residents  into  concen- 
tration camps.  Hungry  pe(H>le  trying 
to  flee  Into  neighboring  countries  are 
shot  and  their  relatives  executed,  ac- 
conling  to  published  reports. 

This  great  famine  has  become 
merely  another  wei^xm  In  an  inhuman 
>»«inp«tyn  to  make  slaves  of  the  Ethio- 
pian people. 

In  Ethiopia,  as  in  much  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped world,  famine  is  the 
result  of  economic  policies  that  de- 
stroy the  productivity  of  their  people. 
Productive  farms  are  denied  fertilizers 
and  tools.  Rich  lands  are  taken  for  col- 
lectives and  the  ou^mts  plummet 
much  as  it  has  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Just  as  it  did  in  those  areas  of  Asia 
where  similar  policies  were  implement- 
ed. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  about 
this.  As  essential  as  good  soU.  water, 
and  decent  weather  are  to  successful 
agriculture.  I  say  to  my  coUeagues.  a 
free  market  is  equaUy  Important. 

Like  anyone  else,  farmers  need  rea- 
sons to  work.  A  family  must  have  an 
incentive  to  plow  through  paddles, 
scrimp  for  years  to  buy  a  piece  of 
simple  equipment,  and  sacrifice  con- 
sumer goods  for  land  improvement. 
That  is  human  nature. 
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Over  much  of  the  world,  however, 
partioilarty  in  those  areas  which  face 
chronic  hunger,  farmers  have  Uttle  in- 
centive. They  labor  under  the  world's 
least  productive  economic  system. 
Their  land  is  wasted.  Their  crops  are 
billeted.  Their  harvests  are  fouled  by 
socialism. 

The  Soviets'  lame  excuse  of  60  years 
of  bad  weather  has  been  exported 
throughout  much  of  the  Third  World. 
We  can  see  it  UteraUy.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  in  every  comer  of  the 
world,  in  places  as  diverse  as  Sri  Lanka 
and  Russia  and  in  stMne  parts  of  Latin 
America  and  in  much  of  Asia. 

I  only  mentkm  this  not  to  begrudge 
the  money  that  we  are  authorizing  to 
be  sent  by  our  country.  It  is  inoper  as 
a  rk^  prosperous  country  for  us  to  be 
generous  and  openhanded  in  helping 
suffering  people  who  seek  our  help. 

So  I  am  enthusiastic  about  this  legis- 
latlim.  I  wish  it  were  not  necessary. 
But  it  is  not  only  proper,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  something  we  should  do  with 
a  degree  of  pride  and  humlUty. 

But.  Madam  President.  I  Just  did  not 
want  to  let  the  notkm  pass  that  this  is 
Just  leglslatkm  that  is  required  be- 
cause the  people  of  that  regi<m  of  the 
country  are  down  on  their  luck  or  that 
the  weather  has  turned  bad  sevovl 
years  in  a  row.  or  the  rains  have  not 
come,  or  they  do  not  have  any  natural 
resources  to  be  economically  self-suffi- 
cient. 

By  all  means,  let  us  make  every 
effort  to  reduce  the  suffering  of  starv- 
ing Africa.  Let  us  save  aU  the  children 
we  can  and.  for  that  matter.  aU  of 
their  parents  that  we  can.  evoi  if.  and 
I  believe  this  wOl  be  the  case,  even  if 
in  this  iTTf**"«^  our  aid  has  the  unin- 
tended side-effect  of  shoring  up  a 
regime  Uiat  is  at  best  incompetent  and 
at  worst  despkable. 

America  should  be  Vta  land  of  mercy 
and  generous  heU>  in  such  times.  But 
even  thouiji  our  hearts  are  soft,  let  us 
not  be  softheaded  about  this.  Let  us 
recognize  that  the  regime  in  power  is 
actively  making  the  situation  worse, 
not  better  that  they  have  made  it 
dear  that  their  poUUeal  objectives  su- 
persede t^eir  humanitarian  concern 
for  their  own  people. 

Madam  President,  a  half  century  ago 
the  whole  world  ieoored  Ethiopia  and 
decided  it  was  better  to  accommodate 
the  ambitions  of  Mussolini  and  other 
adventurers  of  that  time.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  make  that  same  mis- 
take again.  We  cannot,  we  must  not 
acquiesce  in  the  Communist  tyranny 
that  is  destroying  Ethiopia  now  with- 
out endangering  more  of  Africa  and. 
beyond,  our  own  freedom.  The  aid  we 
give  now  is  more  than  emergency 
reUef.  It  is  a  pledge  of  faith  for  the 
years  ahead. 

What  the  people  of  Africa  could  do 
in  agriculture  if  they  had  the  f  reedtun 
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in  which  to  pursue  their  own  self-in- 
terest would  be  remarkable  to  behold. 

I  do  not  for  a  minute  underestimate 
the  natural  disadvantages  that  the 
people  in  that  area  of  the  world  suffer 
under.  But  I  Just  remind  my  col- 
leagues as  we  move  hopefully  soon  to 
a  vote  on  this  legislation  an  even 
greater  plight  is  the  repressive  climate 
of  political  leadership  in  that  country, 
and  I  only  wish  it  were  possible  for  us 
to  legislate  or  appropriate  a  solution 
to  that  as  easily  as  we  can  send  money 
to  Africa. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado  has  added 
a  dimension  to  this  discussion  that  is 
sorely  needed. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  in- 
quired of  young  people  visiting  me— 
college  students  and  others— about  the 
history  of  the  Ukraine.  I  am  yet  to 
find  one  who  is  aware  of  the  brutal 
action  taken  by  the  Kremlin  against 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine.  It  is  an  ab- 
solute fact,  incontrovertible,  that  this 
was  the  deliberate  slaughter  of  mil- 
lions, as  the  able  Senator  said.  The 
anomaly  was  that  the  Ukraine  was  the 
breadbasket  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
was  a  highly  productive  farm  area. 
But  it  also  involved  people  who  hap- 
pened to  collide  with  the  goal  of  com- 
munism, and  specifically  the  Kremlin. 
The  farmers,  wherever  they  are.  have 
a  way  of  being  independent,  they  have 
a  way  of  wanting  to  be  free,  and  that 
was  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  Krem- 
lin and  Mr.  Stalin. 

So.  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  ex- 
actly right.  Stalin  deliberately,  inten- 
tionally embarked  on  a  program  to  ex- 
terminate those  people,  to  rid  himself 
of  this  political  problem  that  he  would 
have  had.  had  they  been  able  to  sur- 
vive in  freedom  and  prosper  as  they 
had  down  through  the  years. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  having  brought  that  dimension 
into  the  discussion  because  it  has  not 
been  mentioned  heretofore. 

As  to  Ethiopia  and  other  African 
countries,  I  would  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  if 
he  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  pic- 
tures taken  by  our  able  colleague  from 
Missouri.  Mr.  DAwroRTH.  when  he 
went  over  there  last  year? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No;  I  regret  to 
say  I  did  not  see  those  pictures. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  inquire  of  Senator  DAifroRTH 
and  ask  to  see  them,  Senator  Dam- 
forth  went  out  into  the  hinterlands  of 
Africa.  He  saw  the  pitiful  sight,  he 
photographed  countless  numbers  of 
people.  And  they  are  heart  rending— 
the  pictures  of  the  bloated  bellies,  the 
pitiful  people  so  weak  that  they 
cannot  walk  even  50  yards  to  get  to 
the  parcels  of  food  shoved  out  of  an 
airplane  for  them.  They  do  not  have 
the  strength  to  move  that  far. 

But  the  point  is  this:  I  remember 
Senator  DAMroRTH  saying.  "I  want  you 


to  look  at  the  next  series  of  slides  and 
tell  me  what  you  see  that  is  unique 
about  them."  As  I  looked  at  the  slides 
I  immediately  saw  his  point.  In  a 
number  of  the  photographs  that  Sena- 
tor Dawforth  had  taken,  there  was 
one  or  more  Marxist  soldier  in  the 
background,  with  guns.  All  of  them 
were  fat  and  healthy.  They  were  well 
fed.  So  the  problem  is  that  the  food 
that  these  starving  people  have  been 
denied— by  their  own  Marxist  govern- 
ment—has been  used  to  foster  and  to 
build  that  Communist  regime.  More- 
over. Ethiopia  is  exporting  food,  food 
that  the  starving  people  there  are 
being  denied. 

But.  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  said,  even  if  a  part  of 
the  aid  ends  up  in  the  wrong  hands, 
we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  for  as 
many  as  we  can  over  there.  I  share  the 
Senator's  sentiments. 

And,  Madam  P*resident.  I  have  the 
same  feeling  about  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  general  that  the  Senator  does. 
Most  American  taxpayers  do  not  real- 
ize that  when  you  calculate  in  the  in- 
terest on  the  foreign  aid  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress  since  1946  when 
the  foreign  aid  program  began,  the 
total  cost  to  the  American  tax  payers 
has  been  $2.03  trillion.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  wasted. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  of  that.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  for  his  posi- 
tion and  for  his  fine  statement  and  I 
say  to  him  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  very  much  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Caroliiui  for  his  kind 
words.  Obviously,  the  underlying  legis- 
lation is  not  controversial  and  so  I 
have  not  spoken  to  persuade  anybody 
of  the  merit  of  it.  but  simply  to  regis- 
ter my  own  personal  conviction  that 
this  is  something  we  ought  to  do  and 
need  to  do.  But  we  should  not  kid  our- 
selves that  in  the  process  we  are  only 
trying  to  treat  the  symptom.  In  large 
measure,  we  are  unable  today  to  treat 
the  underljrlng  problem  which  is  this 
brutally  repressive  economic  and  polit- 
ical system  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  people  of  that  region  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  Senator  Akm- 
STRONo  has  provided  a  valuable  insight 
into  the  underlying  legislation. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  in  addition 
to  being  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  with  the  distin- 
guished presiding  officer  [Mrs.  Kassb- 
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But  I  hope  that  Senator  Arm- 
strong's comments  will  not  be  disre- 
garded. I  hope  it  will  not  be  like  a  ship 
passing  in  the  night— mentioned  and 
forgotten— because  U.S.  foreign  policy 
has  enormous  implications. 


As  the  Senator  spoke,  I  was  think- 
ing, for  example,  of  the  country  that 
used  to  be  known  as  Southern  Rhode- 
sia, now  known  as  Zimbabwe.  I  have 
often  stated  my  concerns  about  some 
of  those  who  have  made  and  imple- 
mented foreign  policy,  and  I  am  bound 
to  observe  that  U.S.  role  in  what  hap- 
pended  to  the  people  of  the  country 
now  known  as  Zimbabwe  is  nothing 
short  of  tragic  and  short-sighted,  and 
harmful  to  the  hope  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  had  an 
opportunity  Just  a  few  years  ago  to 
support  a  very  fine  Prime  Minister  of 
Zimbabwe.  His  name  is  Abel  Mu- 
zorewa.  Bishop  Muzorewa  was  taught 
English  by  an  American  missionary  to 
then  Rhodesia.  He  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  this  missionary,  and 
became  a  Methodist  bishop.  He  was 
elected  Prime  Minister  of  Zimbabwe  in 
a  free  and  fair  election. 

Now  I  would  have  thought  at  that . 
time,  and  was  dismayed  that  I  was 
wrong,  that  our  State  Department  and 
President  Carter  would  have  support- 
ed Prime  Minister  Abel  Muzorewa 
with  every  resource  at  their  command. 
But  that  was  not  the  case.  Our  State 
Department  deliberately  undermined 
Prime  Minister  Muzorewa  and  made 
certain  that  another  election  would  be 
held  in  which  Muzorewa  was  defeated 
and  a  Marxist  was  elected. 

I  recall  the  major  news  media  of  our 
own  country,  day  after  day.  night 
after  night,  on  the  television  and  on 
the  front  pages,  as  they  went  out  of 
their  way  to  sing  the  praises  of  Mr. 
Mugabe.  Well.  Mugabe  became  Prime 
Minister  and  now  Zimbabwe  is  a  Marx- 
ist country.  Bishop  Muzorewa.  the 
former  Prime  Minister,  has  been 
under  house  arrest  and  within  the 
past  24  hours  the  news  has  come  that 
five  of  Muzorewa's  aides  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Mugabe  government. 

Now  I  do  not  hear  any  outcry  in  the 
New  York  Times  or  the  Washington 
Post  or  CBS  or  NBC  or  ABC  about 
that.  Here  is  an  instance  of  Commu- 
nists killing  innocent  people  and  not  a 
word  do  you  hear  in  protest  from  the 
self-proclaimed  fair,  unbiased,  respon- 
sible, major  news  media  of  this  coun- 
try. 

No,  Madam  President.  There  is  a 
double  standard  in  the  major  news 
media  of  this  country  when  it  comes  to 
Commimist  brutality.  The  media  take 
a  boys-will-be-boys  attitude  about 
that.  But  note  the  outcry  in  the  media 
when  anti-Communists  in  Central 
America  are  the  subject  of  charges. 

So  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  obvi- 
ously, has  touched  a  nerve  with  me. 
And  I  appreciate  so  much  the  remarlcs 
he  made,  and  specifically  his  reference 
to  the  XTkraine  and  how  the  Commu- 
nists deliberately  terminated  millions 
of  people,  starved  them  to  death,  so 
that   they   could   not   be   around   to 


oppose  Mr.  Stalin's  policies.  That  is 
the  way  the  Marxists  operate.  And. 
yet.  we  have  people  in  this  country 
who  say,  well,  you  know,  communism 
is  Just  another  philosophy,  it  is  Just 
another  political  force,  and  I  say  balo- 
ney. 

If  I  live  to  be  1.000,  I  will  never 
forget  the  KAL-007  incident  in  which 
the  Communists  deliberately— deliber- 
ately—shot  down  a  plane  carrying  269 
innocent  human  beings,  including  two 
little  girls  ages  5  and  3  whom  I  held  on 
my  lap  in  Anchorage,  AK,  Just  before 
they  got  on  that  plane. 

So.  if  the  discussion  of  this  African 
aid  legislation  does  no  more  than 
prompt  us  to  think  about  what  we  are 
doing  and  think  about  the  cause  of  the 
starvation  in  Ethiopia  and  elsewhere, 
then  it  will  have  been  well  worth  the 
time  and  well  worth  the  money. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Hecht].  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     A 

quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
simied  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEXMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garh]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stewwis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
\>er  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94. 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  12  Leg.] 
YEAS— M 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  AND  RELIEF 
AND  RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  467)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  to  alleviate  the  human 
suffering  In  sub-Sahara  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

Pending: 

(1)  Zorinsky  Amendment  No.  10,  to  pro- 
vide emergency  farm  credit  assistance. 

(2)  Melcher  Amendment  No.  11  (to 
Amendment  No.  10),  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

CALL  or  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  6  Leg.} 

Aimstrong  Hecht  Symim 

Bsucus  Helms  Zorinsky 

Byrd  Melcher 

Dole  Pryor 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrons 

Baucui 

BenUen 

Biden 

Bingammn 

Boren 

Boachwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdiek 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Ammto 

Danforth 

DeCondnl 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenid 

Durenberger 

Eacleton 

East 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 


Ooldwater 
Long 


Oam 


Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Oramm 

GrSBley 

HarUn 

Hart 

Hatch 

HaUield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

HefUn 

Heirn 

Helms 

HoUings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jolinston 

Kaneteum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

lAutenberg 

Uxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Ifathias 

Matsunaga 

ICattingly 

McClure 

McConnell 

NAYS-4 

Quayle 
Welcker 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 

Stennis 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pell 

Preasler 

Proxralre 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 


Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Ssrmms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

WaUop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  hope  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  pending  bill  and  all  amend- 


ments this  afternoon.  I  am  not  certain 
we  can  do  that,  but  we  are  going  to 
try.  What  I  would  like  to  do  now  is  to 
have  a  short  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  pending  amendment  and  then 
dispose  of  it.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement.  I  think  there 
are  others  who  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  general  discussion,  but  we  have  not 
really  focused  on  what  the  amend- 
ment might  do.  I  will  Just  take  a  few 
minutes  to  state  my  imderstanding  of 
the  Zorinsky  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  provisions. 
One  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
processing  of  applications  by  Farmers 
Home.  But  another  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  up  to  $100  million  In  fiscal 
1985  to  offset  one-half  of  any  reduc- 
tion in  interest  rates  by  commercial 
lenders  imder  the  Debt  Adjustment 
Program.  We  Just  took  care  of  lenders 
on  Saturday  by  putting  the  cash-flow 
requirement  down  from  $110  to  $100. 
Now  they  are  back  wanting  us  to  pick 
up  their  part  of  the  interest  payment. 
In  addition,  imder  the  resolution  we 
agreed  to  on  Saturday,  there  was  no 
$650  million  a«>— there  was  no  cap  at 
all.  But  now  we  come  back  and  say. 
"Well,  we  are  going  to  require  an  addi- 
tional $1.85  billion,  a  total  of  $2.5  bU- 
lion,"  when  there  is  no  cap  at  the 
present  time. 

This  amendment  would  also  allow 
lenders  to  qualify  for  a  90-percent 
guarantee  on  loans,  principal,  and  in- 
terest, under  the  Debt  Adjustment 
Program,  without  requiring  either  a 
writedown  of  principal  or  interest. 
This  works  to  the  detriment  of  the 
entire  program.  It  reduces  Farmers 
Home  cash-flow  requirements  to  100 
percent,  and— could  result  in  a  Fann- 
ers Home  takeover  of  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  nonconforming  or  classified 
loans.  So  I  think  we  should  make  the 
r«cord  clear  on  what  this  amendment 
does. 

Let  me  further  discuss  some  of  the 
principal  areas.  First,  interest  buy- 
down.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  how  the  interest  buydown 
provision  in  the  amendment  would 
reduce  the  interest  costs  of  a  farm  bor- 
rower whose  loans  are  restructured 
under  the  Debt  Adjustment  Program. 
The  suggestion  has  been  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  match  the  reduction  in 
interest  rates  on  these  loans  by  com- 
mercial and  cooperative  lenders.  The 
fact  is.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  in- 
terest buydown  is  nothing  less  than, 
an  effort  to  help  the  banks.  Under  the 
Debt  Adjustment  Program,  banks  are 
required  to  write  down  the  principal  or 
interest  rate  on  eligible  farm  loans  to 
the  point  where  the  farm  borrower 
can  show  a  100-percent  cash-flow.  We 
did  that  on  Saturday.  In  exchange  for 
the  writedown— this  is  what  it  was  all 
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about— in  exchange  for  that  write- 
down, the  bank  receives  a  Federal 
guarantee  on  90  percent  of  the  adjust- 
ed principal  balance. 

What  this  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment would  do  is  require  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  buy  out  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  interest  the  bank  is  re- 
quired to  writedown  to  receive  its 
guarantee.  And  this  comes  after  the 
banks  insisted  on  reducing  the  cash- 
flow requirement  for  the  writedown 
from  110  to  100  percent. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the 
banks  were  not  satisfied  when  we 
agreed  to  reduce  their  interest  costs 
under  the  Debt  Adjustment  Program, 
which  raised  the  subsequent  payments 
for  farmers.  They  now  want  the  Oov- 
emment  and  the  taxpayers  to  pay  half 
of  their  remaining  interest  costs.  Now, 
where  do  we  draw  the  line?  I  think  we 
are  going  to  make  that  Judgment 
pretty  soon,  and  we  will  find  out  how 
much  people  care  about  what  this 
amendment  really  does. 

Having  reduced  the  cash-flow  re- 
quirement and  the  amount  of  the 
needed  interest  reduction,  the  banlu 
are  now  asking  us  to  foot  half  the  re- 
maining tab.  That  is  all  it  is.  I  would 
add  if  this  amendment  passes,  we  have 
sent  the  signal  that  we  really  do  not 
care  about  deficit  reduction:  anything 
that  comes  along  with  only  a  $100  mil- 
lion wiU  go  ahead  and  pass  and  we  will 
worry  about  the  deficit  later.  I  think 
we  should  all  be  on  record  on  these 
amendments.  We  are  going  to  have 
rollcall  votes.  We  need  to  find  out 
where  we  are  on  deficit  reduction.  Are 
we  really  serious  about  it  or  do  we 
want  to  go  back  to  business  as  usual? 

So  I  submit  that  this  provision  is  not 
in  the  least  inspired  by  a  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  farmers  in  need  of  fi- 
nancing this  spring.  It  is  not  the  coop- 
erative sharing  of  reduced  farmer  in- 
terest expenses  that  its  sponsors 
would  represent.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  bank  grab  for  $100  million 
more  from  the  taxpayers  to  cut  their 
costs  for  becoming  eligible  for  a  pro- 
gram that  guarantees  them  against 
significant  losses  on  90  percent  of 
their  poor  quality  farm  loans. 

Second,  VLr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment seeks  to  set  a  minimum  level  of 
loan  guarantees  under  the  Debt  Ad- 
justment Program.  It  would  add  $1.85 
billion  to  the  $650  million  authorized 
in  September  for  a  total  of  $2.5  billion. 
We  have  been  up  and  down  on  this 
issue  about  15  times.  We  said  there 
was  no  cap.  Everybody  agreed  there 
was  no  cv.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture indicated  there  was  no  cvp.  In  a 
press  conference  yesterday  at  the 
White  House  I  indicated  there  was  no 
cap.  But  now  this  amendment  sets  a 
cap  of  $2.5  billion.  This  runs  counter 
to  the  agreement  we  reached  on  Satur- 
day that  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  02  to  0.  Just  4  days  later,  we  want  to 
change  it. 


The  subsequent  section  of  the 
amendment  proposes  to  permit  lenders 
to  qualify  for  these  loan  guarantees 
without  having  to  cancel  any  principal 
or  any  writedown  interest  In  other 
words,  the  bank  could  receive  a  Feder- 
al guarantee  on  90  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  any  farm  loan,  —liming  the 
borrower  can  show  a  100-percent  cash- 
flow, without  making  any  sacrifice  or 
assuming  any  risk. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  Oovemment  did  not  make  all 
these  loans.  The  banks  made  the 
loans.  In  some  cases  they  made  good 
loans;  in  some  cases  they  made  bad 
loans.  Under  this  amendment,  we  will 
come  in  and  make  certain  that  the 
banks  will  not  absorb  any  loas.  Is  that 
the  way  the  Senate  wants  to  go?  We 
will  make  that  Judgment  soon. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  wiU  never 
become  law.  but  we  should  go  on 
record  to  see  if  we  are  going  to  help 
the  farmers  or  help  the  banks  and 
confuse  the  farmers. 

I  have  aaked  Secretary  Block— how 
long  it  would  take  to  implement  the 
regulations  for  this  amendment— to 
get  word  out  to  the  3.000  offices 
around  the  country.  I  have  aaked 
them  for  an  honest,  specific  answer, 
not  00  days  or  90  days.  I  am  told  that 
if  they  pushed  everything,  it  would 
take  at  least  30  days  after  enactment. 

We  are  not  going  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation in  3  or  4  weeks,  if  that  So  we 
are  looking  at  another  30  days  beyond 
that  before  anything  happens.  Spring 
planting  will  be  done.  There  won't  be 
time  for  this  amendment  to  provide 
any  possible  relief  to  the  farmer. 
What's  more  we  are  going  to  disrupt 
the  52-year  traditional  role  of  CCC 
loans. 

loo-nscBiT  cAsa-now  iSQuniiixin  roi 


Finally,  Mr.  President  I  was  Just 
made  aware  that  this  amendment 
would  also  reduce  the  minimum  cash- 
flow requirement  for  Farmers  H«ne 
borrowers  under  the  debt  adjustment 
program  from  110  percent  to  100  per- 
cent. I  thought  we  had  made  a  pretty 
good  argument  against  this  change, 
because  it  requires  the  producers  tp 
pay  more.  I  want  people  on  the  other 
side  to  understand  that  this  does  not 
help  the  farmers.  The  fanners  are 
going  to  pay  more.  If  that  is  what  the 
Senate  wants  to  do,  it  will  have  that 
chance  today. 

Let  us  review  the  facts  once  more. 
Under  the  program.  FtaHA  set  aside 
only  enough  debt— up  to  26  percent  or 
$200,000— to  allow  the  farmer  to  cash 
flow.  If  the  cash-flow  requirement  is 
reduced  to  100  percent.  FmHA  wiU 
have  to  set  that  much  less  debt  on  the 
shelf.  Instead  of  25  percent  or 
$300,000,  It  wlU  be  less.  As  a  result  the 
producer's  debt  servicing  payments 
will  be  that  much  higher. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  get  around 
it.  I  know  there  is  always  a  tendency 


to  get  a  little  partisan  in  these  areas, 
but  if  we  are  really  concerned  about 
the  farmers— concerned  that  there  is  a 
real  problem  in  rural  America— then 
we  should  be  talking  about  what  is  in 
the  amendment 

We  want  to  set  the  record  straight  in 
the  next  15  or  20  minutes.  If  others 
want  to  speak,  we  will  be  happy  to 
hear  them  and  nsoaoA  to  questions. 

For  example,  a  farmer  owes  FtaaHA 
$100,000  at  10.25  percent  interest  for  5 
years.  Before  the  adjustment  his  loan 
payments  are  $30,549  per  year. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  in  this  connection 
printed  In  the  Rkobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooBo,  as  follows: 


SUM 


rum 


IMII 


Mr.  DOLE.  Under  this  example,  Mr. 
President  100-peroent  cash-flow  will 
cost  the  farmer  $3,983  more  per  year 
because  of  the  smaller  amount  of  debt 
that  TtaSLA  must  set  aside.  Over  the  5- 
year  period  of  the  loan,  this  will  cost 
the  farmer  $19,915  more  than  the  110- 
peroent  cash-flow. 

We  have  asked  experts,  people  not 
involved  in  partisan  politics  or  under 
some  pressure  to  give  a  political  re- 
sptmse,  whether  this  is  good  or  bad. 
and  this  Is  their  response. 

Mr.  President  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
we  are  helping  the  farmer.  It  Is  an- 
other to  say  what  we  do  actually  as- 
sists the  farmer.  The  facts  ought  to  be 
there,  because  In  6  or  7  months,  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  and  the  Dixon 
amendment  we  are  going  to  be  back 
here  saying,  "Maybe  we  should  forgive 
that  loan.  Maybe  we  should  not  have 
advanced  the  farmer  50  percent  of  the 
loan.  He  has  spent  the  money  and  has 
only  50  percent  remaining,  and  the 
best  way  to  resolve  that  is  to  forgive 
the  loan." 

I  am  convinced  that  someone  will  be 
standing  here  in  June  or  July— we  will 
not  be  here  in  August-saying,  "I  have 
a  great  idea.  The  price  has  not  gone 
up  for  the  American  farmer  because 
we  still  have  not  addressed  the  deficit, 
we  have  not  moderated  the  strength 
of  the  dollar,  interest  rates  are  still 
high,  and  it  is  the  Government's  fault, 
so  I  have  a  solution.  We  are  going  to 
forgive  that  advance  loan,  or  forgive 
part  of  the  loan,  or  figure  out  some 
new  way  to  'help'  the  farmer." 

So  I  think  the  die  is  cast,  but  I  want 
to  make  a  record,  and  I  want  the 
Rbooro  to  reflect  this  in  a  few  months. 

As  I  see  it  the  only  reason  the  cash- 
flow requirement  was  changed  from 
100  percent  under  the  program  is  that 


the  banks  did  not  want  to  write  down 
the  principal  or  interest  to  show  a 
higher  110-percent  cash-flow.  We 
agreed  to  that  The  Secretary  has  al- 
ready notified  3.000  offices  to  go 
ahead  and  do  that  because  we  did  not 
want  the  banks  to  refuse  to  partici- 
pate. We  did  it  for  a  good  purpose. 
Many  banks  are  hanging  on  by  their 
fingernails. 

The  RacoHD  should  reflect  that  if  we 
are  talking  about  the  farmer,  you  are 
increasing  the  burden.  Maybe  that  is 
all  right.  Maybe  the  farmer  wants  to 
help  the  bank,  and  I  am  certain  they 
woric  closely  together. 

nuiners  Home  is  different  from 
commercial  banks.  Farmers  Home  is  a 
captive  lender.  It  cannot  refuse  to  put 
part  of  a  farmer's  loan  on  the  shelf  if 
he  demonstrates  the  required  cash- 
flow level.  By  setting  that  level  at  110 
percent  PtaHA  is  forced  to  put  that 
much  more  of  the  farmer's  loan  on  the 
shelf —to  his  benefit 

We  have  debated  this:  we  have  been 
up  and  down  the  hlU.  There  has  been 
a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  many  to 
woric  out  some  of  the  differences.  As  I 
said  earlier,  in  my  view,  we  have  a 
good  program  in  place.  We  have  a  debt 
restructuring  program  with  a  90-per- 
cent guarantee  and  no  $650  million 
cap.  We  have  been  assured  direct  oper- 
ating loans  for  the  Farmers  Home 
with  no  cap.  Also,  we  clarified  some 
things  last  week  with  respect  to  servic- 
ing mipUcations  and  other  areas  of 
concern  to  Senators  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  wants  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  should  like  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  I  do  not 
want  the  majority  leader  to  lose  the 
floor  unless  he  wants  to  yield  it  I 
wanted  to  ask  him  this  question:  Has 
the  Banking  Committee  considered 
the  implications  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Banking  Committee 
has  not  considered  this  amendment 
We  do  not  have  any  Jurisdiction  over 
it  in  the  Agriculture  Committee,  as 
the  chairman  knows,  but  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton represents  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELBftS.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  Senator  Gortoh,  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  there  is  no  objection.  I 
ask  that  I  may  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
wished  to  ask  me  two  or  three  ques- 
tions on  the  narrow  issue  in  this  over- 
all amendment,  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
twtnUng  sector  of  the  economy  and  on 
bank  examlnatlcms.  and  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  req>ond  to  his  questions. 

Mr.  ffgTM«  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Having  served  on  the  Banking  Ccmi- 
mlttee.  I  am  wondering  if  the  able 
Senator  wUl  tell  us  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  possible  effect  of  the  bank  reg- 
ulation provisions  of  the  Zorlnsky- 
Melcher  amendment  on  the  confi- 
dence that  rural  bank  depositors  may 
have  in  their  banks  in  the  event  these 
amendments  are  adopted  and  imple- 
mented? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  frcwn 
North  Carolina  has  hit  right  at  the 
bull's-eye  point  of  the  troubling 
nature  of  the  banking  provisions  in 
this  amendment. 

The  answer  Is  In  what  this  sajrs 
about  bank  examinations,  and  It  says: 

Notwithstandiiic  any  other  provisionB  of 
Uw.  *  *  *  Federal  bank  regulatory  acencieB 
shaU  ensure  that  examinen.  in  carrying  out 
tbeir  duties,  exerdae  caution  and  rettralnt 
in  making  advene  claarificationa  with  re- 
spect to  agricultural  loans. 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quote. 
What  this  means.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Is  that  these 
loans  wiU  be  treated  in  a  different 
fashion  by  bank  examiners  as  a  result 
of  this  amendment  than  will  any  other 
category  of  loans. 

What  this  means,  in  turn,  is  a  very 
real  and  often  a  very  realistic  suspi- 
cion of  the  conditkHi  of  banks  which 
are  attempting  to  secure  deposttors 
which,  of  course,  ivovlde  the  basis  for 
their  being  able  to  be  In  business  and 
to  make  agricultural  loans. 

The  primary,  the  overwhelming  pur- 
pose of  the  banking  examination  proc- 
ess is  the  integrity  of  the  banking 
system  and  of  the  individual  banks. 
When  you  begin  to  cut  away  from  the 
authority  of  bank  examiners  to  tell 
them  to  iffiore  problon  loans  when 
they  are  in  fact  problem  loans,  you  are 
cutting  at  the  most  important  single 
factor    about    a    successful    banking 
system  and  that  Is  confidence  In  Its  in- 
tegrity. What  you. are  doing.  In  es- 
sence. Is  to  say.  weU.  there  may  be 
troubled  loans  in  some  of  these  banks 
but  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  very 
real  problems  the  banks  have  and  the 
loans  they  have,  we  will  send  this  mes- 
sage to  the  person  who  is  going  to  tell 
us  that  these  troubles  exist  and  may 
help   us   in   doing  something  about 
them.  As  a  consequence,  the  direct 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is  the 
depositor  will  and  should  lose  confi- 
dence In  banks  which  are  subject  to 
these  quesUonable  provisions. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  also  curious.  If  the  Senator  can 
tell  me.  how  these  proposals  can  be 
consistently  mvUed  from  one  bank  to 
another. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  answer  is  that 
they  cannot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
answer  is  that  the  amendment  directs 
that  they  not  be. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  set 
up  a  different  standard  for  the  treat- 
ment by  bank  examiners  of  one  cate- 
gory of  loans  from  all  other  categories 
of  loans. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  bank  examination  system  is 
consistent  treatment  This  amendment 
demands  that  that  treatment  be  incon- 
sistent 

Mr.  "iCT-MB  Then  I  suppose  there  is 
the  ultimate  questi<m:  What  happens 
if  the  farmers'  neighbors  draw  out 
their  money?  Where  will  the  bank  get 
the  money  to  lend? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  bank  will  not 
have  money  to  lend. 
Mr.  »TCT.M«  True. 
Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  essentially 
the  answer  to  the  question  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  as  a 
consequence  in  this  part  of  this 
amendment  not  one  I  think  very  care- 
fully thought  out  by  the  sponsors,  not 
even  central  to  the  purpose  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendmmt.  What 
they  have  done,  in  my  view.  Is  to  hurt 
the  farmers  who  advance  the  loans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  fnun  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1   additional 

minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  will  hurt  not  only 
the  farmers  for  whcnn  these  banks 
provide  the  source  of  loans,  they  may 
have  hurt  the  other  depositors  in 
thoae  banks  as  well  and  may  have  hurt 
the  security  of  the  banks  themselves. 

I  think  that  this  part  of  this  amend- 
ment is  most  iU  advised.  I  tell  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  know  the  answer  to 
this.  But  Just  for  the  record,  has  the 
ff^nUng    Committee   considered    the 
pending  amendments? 
Mr.  GORTON.  No.  it  has  not 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    BOSCUWITZ    addressed    the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  had  the  floor.  Does  he 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bdr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wIU  be  hv>py  to  yield 
the  floor. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl 
ask  the  question  and  seek  the  floor. 

If  the  majority  leader  will  yield,  in 
the  example  that  was  ^ven  of  the 
1100.000  loan  at  10y4percent  interest 
for  the  restructured  loans  the  required 
payment  for  the  first  year  is  $26,000 
on  100-percent  cash-flow  or  $19,000  if 
it  were  110-percent  cash-flow.  Is  that 
not  a  Farmers  Home  Administration 
direct  loan,  the  example  given? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  it  is  optional  with  the  bor- 
rower whether  they  want  to  pay  110  or 
100  percent  cash-flow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  understand 
the  language  of  the  amendment  but  I 
am  Just  describing  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  farmer.  Why  is  the 
option  in  there?  Why  should  it  be  in 
there  at  all?  Why  is  it  optional?  Why 
does  the  Senator  want  to  penalize  the 
farmer?         

Mr.  MELCHER.  In  the  specific  ex- 
ample that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  gave,  it  would  be  obvious,  since 
it  is  optional,  that  the  farmer  would 
choose  for  his  own  advantage  100-per- 
cent cash-flow.  But  there  are  other  ex- 
amples that  could  be  given  where  the 
100-percent  cash-flow  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  borrower.  All  we  are 
saying  is  make  it  the  best  deal  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  it  is  more  it  is  going  to 
be  better  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes;  on  certain  re- 
structured loans  it  would  be  better  to 
have  100-percent  cash-flow.  The  fig- 
ures show  it  would  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  borrower. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
dispute  the  word  of  my  colleague  from 
Montana,  but  I  wish  to  have  a  chance 
to  look  at  that  and  put  a  pencil  to  it. 
That  is  the  first  thing  the  farmer  is 
going  to  do— put  a  pencil  to  anything 
someone  says  is  a  good  deal  to  find 
out.  I  think  there  is  no  need  to  change 
the  farmer's  loan.  If  you  are  going  to 
make  it  optional,  the  farmer  is  going 
to  take  it  anyway. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Montana  we 
will  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  precisely 
the  reason  that  the  amendment  is 
drafted  the  way  it  is,  so  it  is  optional 
to  the  farmer  borrower  and  they  take 
what  fits  their  circumstances  in  their 
particular  restructure  loan  the  best  in 
order  to  make  a  good  sound  loan  even- 
tually. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  reasons  that  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  amendment  is  Just  what 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  talking 
about,  and  that  is  the  FmHA  restruc- 
turing of  loans. 

Presently  under  the  program  an- 
nounced in  September,  a  farmer  can 
go  and  have  his  insured  loan  restruc- 
tured by  the  FmHA.  The  real  estate 


interest  rate  can  be  lowered  to  SVii  per- 
cent, the  operating  loan  interest  rate 
can  be  lowered  to  TV*  percent,  and  25 
percent  of  his  principal  on  the  real 
estate  part  of  his  loan  can  be  put  on 
the  shelf.  He  does  not  have  to  pay  any 
interest  or  principal  on  the  deferred 
portion  for  5  years.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, current  regulations  wisely  re- 
quire a  110-percent  cash-flow. 

If  a  farmer  at  that  point  does  not 
have  cash-flow  of  110  percent.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  afraid  that  we  simply 
cannot  save  that  farmer  and  perhaps 
he  should  not  be  saved. 

But  as  I  think  of  this  amendment,  I 
wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  pic- 
ture in  your  mind  what  goes  on  in  a 
bank  when  a  farmer  comes  In  for  a 
loan  guaranteed  by  FmHA  and  asks  to 
have  his  cash-flow  chiuted.  Now.  if 
this  bank  is  an  approved  lender,  the 
bank  can  use  its  own  forms  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  cash-flow 
of  that  farmer.  The  bank,  of  course, 
wants  that  farmer  to  have  a  positive 
cash-flow  so  that  it  can  get  a  guaran- 
tee from  FmHA.  The  farmer,  of 
course,  is  also  interested  in  having  his 
cash-flow  equal  to  at  least  100  percent 
so  he  can  obtain  additional  loans. 

So  really  two  very  willing  coconspir- 
ators are  sitting  across  the  desk  and 
they  are  figuring  out  a  cash-flow  that 
is  necessary  to  qualify  for  this  guaran- 
tee. When  getting  into  interest  write- 
down, the  banker  and  the  farmer  dis- 
cuss it  a  little  bit  and  the  banker  says, 
"Well,  your  cash-flow  does  not  look  so 
good."  The  farmer  says,  "I  am  going  to 
use  less  nitrogen  this  year.  I  put  a  lot 
of  nitrogen  into  the  soil  last  year." 

The  banker  certainly  will  agree,  and 
the  fanner  says  his  neighbor  next 
door  has  cows  or  has  turkeys  and  he  is 
going  to  "buy  my  com  and  give  me  10 
cents  a  bushel  more  than  If  I  take  it 
down  to  the  elevator." 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  So  he  will  get  an- 
other dime  for  his  com  or  soybeans. 
Then  they  are  going  to  talk  about  the 
yield,  the  farmer  and  the  banker,  and 
the  banker  will  very  readily  accept  the 
farmer's  statement  that  his  yield  will 
be  a  little  higher  this  year,  that  there 
was  some  impediment  last  year.  Last 
year  he  had  rootworms  on  his  farm, 
and  this  year  he  will  not.  Diesel  fuel  is 
going  to  come  down  in  price,  the 
farmer  is  going  to  project,  and  the 
banker  may  well  agree. 

Coming  up  with  this  100-percent 
cash-flow,  Mr.  President,  is  a  very 
flexible  and  subjective  thing.  Indeed, 
the  farmer  does  not  even  have  to  buy 
crop  insurance  under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it. 

So  what  we  have  already  put  togeth- 
er—the guarantee  of  loans  if  the 
farmer  cash-flows  at  100  percent— is 
Indeed  a  very  flexible  and  adequate  so- 
lution to  the  farm  crisis.  It  can  be  uti- 


lized by  farmers  and  lenders  immedi- 
ately and,  indeed,  it  is  in  effect  al- 
ready. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  there  is  no 
matching  bill  in  the  House,  so  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  go  to  conference. 
And  it  will  be  a  matter  of  a  week  or  so 
and  then  we  will  have  to  come  back 
and  pass  it  once  again.  Then  you  have 
to  have  the  writing  of  the  regulations. 
It  simply  will  not  get  done  soon 
enough,  to  help  farmers  in  time  for 
spring  planting,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  pointed  out. 

But  what  we  have  passed  in  the  reso- 
lution on  farm  credit  last  week  is 
indeed  adequate.  When  you  think  of 
the  farmer  and  his  banker  sitting 
across  the  desk  from  one  another,  will- 
ing coconspirators,  as  I  say,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  100-percent  cash- 
flow loans,  it  seems  that  the  program 
will  be  quite  popular.  We  have  a  guar- 
antee program  in  place.  That  guaran- 
tee program  is  a  very  usable  program. 

The  bankers  went  out  and  made 
these  loans,  very  often  went  out  and 
got  the  farmer  into  trouble.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  want  to  bail  the  bankers  out 
from  much  of  the  trouble  that  he  or 
she  happened  to  cause. 

So  I  feel  that  what  we  have  done  is 
enough  and  that,  indeed,  we  have 
shown  great  interest  in  the  farm  prob- 
lem and  the  farm  credit  problem,  a 
great  deal  of  compassion  for  the 
farmer.  I  say  that  this  amendment, 
while  I  know  that  the  intentions  of  my 
friend  from  Nebraska  are  indeed  of 
the  highest  level,  that  this  amend- 
ment really  is  a  bank  bailout.  It  does 
not  help  the  farmer.  It  does  not  help 
the  farmer  because  he  will  be  able  to 
do  this  through  100-percent  cash-flow 
under  all  the  circumstances  that  I  can 
imagine  and  those  few  who  cannot 
perhaps  should  not. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska,  Senator  Exon. 

I  Just  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  NICKLEaS.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  may  only  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  A  point  of  order. 
Mr.  President.  Are  we  under  a  time 
agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the  floor 
and  may  only  jrield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  other  Senator  from  Nebraslia  was 
seeking  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  have  been  listening  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest,  especially  with  regard 


to  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  MlnnesoU.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said  we  have  shown  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  have  done  some- 
thing for  the  American  farmer.  I  agree 
with  the  first  part  of  his  statement, 
that  we  have  shown  some  interest,  but 
I  think  he  is  wrong  if  he  thinks  we 
have  really  done  anything  very  mean- 
ingful up  to  this  date. 

That  is  what  the  filibuster  last  week 
was  all  about,  to  allow  us  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  get 
something  done  constructively. 

I  say  again  that  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment, as  amended— and  very  impor- 
tantly amended— by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
both  of  those.  I  think  overcomes  any 
legitimate  charge  that  could  be  made 

here. 

You  can  see  the  theme  running 
through  the  smokescreens  that  are 
being  set  up,  that  we  are  trying  to 
help  the  banker,  not  the  farmer.  On 
the  face  of  it,  it  is  wrong.  On  the  face 
of  it,  those  of  us  who  have  fought  for 
the  interests  of  the  family  sized 
farmer  time  and  time  again,  it  seems 
to  me.  basically,  our  integrity  is  being 
questioned. 

This  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  my 
colleague.  Senator  Zorinsky,  the  Sen- 
ator who  offered  this  amendment, 
make  no  apologies  for  what  we  have 
done  for  the  American  farmer.  I  think 
the  smokescreens  are  going  up  that 
somehow  we  can  make  the  banker  pay 
for  the  difficulty  that  the  farmers  are 
in  today.  There  is  no  way  that  we  are 
going  to  pass  legislation  here,  if  it 
helps  the  farmer,  that  is  not  indirectly 
going  to  help  the  banker,  because  it  is 
only  the  farmers,  who  owe  money  to 
the  banks  or  other  financial  institu- 
tions, that  are  in  trouble  today,  and 
those  are  the  ones  that  we  are  trying 
to  help  by  working  our  way  over  this 
immediate  bridge,  if  you  wlU,  to  get 
the  crops  planted  for  the  spring  of 
this  year. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
Senator   from   Washington.    He   was 
saying  that  parts  of  this  legislation  are 
not  proper  because  we  are  telling  the 
institutions   of   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment—the  regulators,  if  you  will- that 
they  can  treat  one  segment  of  the 
banking  society  different  from  others. 
And  he  said  that  cannot  be  done.  How 
ridiculous  can  we  be  by  making  a 
statement  like  that?  Is  there  a  single 
person  in  the  United  States  over  3 
years  of  age  that  does  not  understand 
that  for  the  first  time  in  history,  possi- 
bly—a  gross  exception  was  made  when 
the  regulators  made  what  could  be 
considered  some  illegal  arrangements 
with  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  IL.  where  they  came 
In  and  guaranteed  not  $100,000.  as 
under  the  law,  but  everybody,  regard- 
less of  how  much  money  they  had  In 
the     Continental     Illinois     National 


Bank.  And  yet,  in  Nebraska  today, 
when  banks  go  broke,  anybody  with 
over  $100,000  in  loses  $100,000.  Is  that 
fair  and  equitable  treatment?  Is  that 
treating  all  of  the  lending  institutions 
alike?  Of  course,  it  is  not. 

We  go  to  the  aid  sometimes  of  some 
institutions  that  are  in  trouble  be- 
cause we  think  that  is  the  role  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Government.  The  FDIC 
is  another  institution  that  has  not 
treated  everyone  equally.  In  Verdlgre. 
NE.  we  have  the  FDIC  up  there  today 
basically  following  what  they  think  Is 
the  letter  of  the  law.  And  under  that 
interpretation  it  might  be  right.  But  I 
am  going  to  submit  to  you  that  the 
FDIC  does  not  treat  everyone  alike  In 
every  one  of  the  loans  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  take  over  by  the  failure 
of  some  banks. 

They  are.  in  Verdlgre.  NE.  today.  In 
some  instances,  not  allowing  a  milk 
producer  enough  money  to  feed  the 
cows.  They  are  Just  seizing,  seizing  the 
money.  If  you  will,  when  the  milk  Is 

sold.  _.  , 

That  Is  not  what  they  are  doing  in 
other  cases  where  they  have  Inherited 
bad  loans  from  banks  that  have  faUed. 
I  had  a  personal  experience  that  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Senate  about  for 
a  moment.  My  wife  and  I  went  to  Flor- 
ida for  10  days  after  the  election.  We 
were  staying  at  a  hotel  that  we  have 
stayed  at  for,  on  and  off.  maybe  20  or 
30  years.  After  I  got  there,  I  noticed 
that  the  service  in  this  hotel  was  not 
quite  as  good  as  I  thought  it  had  been 
previously.  I  found  out  that  that  hotel 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  FDIC  as 
part  of  their  assumption  of  the  portfo- 
lio of  the  bad  loans  from  the  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank  in  Chica- 
go, IL.  ,       _ 
But  I  made  careful  note  that  when  I 
paid  by  personal  check  for  the  services 
rendered   for   the    10   days   that   we 
sUyed  there,  I  noticed  that  personal 
check  of  mine  was  not  seized  by  the 
FDIC.  I  noticed  that  that  particular 
hotel  was  going  on  operating  basically, 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  as  it  had 
in  the  past  under  the  authority  and 
auspices  of  the  FDIC.  Another  case  in 
point  that  the  regulatory  Institutions 
are  not— and  I  emphasize  "not"— treat- 
ing all  of  their  borrowers  and  all  of 
the  bank  debts  that  they  have  taken 
over  equally. 

Now  it  may  be  that  that  acUon  was 
entirely  Justified.  I  simply  say  that  to 
argue  that  when  certain  segments  of 
our  economy  are  in  difficulty  that  we 
cannot  do  something  about  it  here 
does  not  square  with  the  facts. 

Some  of  the  smokescreens  that  have 
been  raised  here,  and  other  smoke- 
screens, basicaUy  are  to  the  point  that 
this  Is  a  bank  bailout  Instead  of  a 
farmer  bailout.  It  is  neither.  It  Is 
simply  providing  some  loans  under 
structured  arrangements,  under  ar- 
rangements that  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy has  control  over  and  Is  carefully 


spelled  out  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
simply  say  that  all  we  are  doing  here 
essentially  is  providing  some  loan 
money  to  help  people  out  over  a  par- 
ticularly critical  situation. 

I  think  It  should  be  emphasized— 
and  many  Senators  do  not  understand 
this— if  we  pass  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
Senator  Zorihsky.  as  amended  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Senator  Mel- 
CHKR.  and  if  then  we  follow  that  by  ac- 
cepting the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  Senator  Dixom  from  Illinois,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  advancement  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pay- 
ments for  up  to  half  the  amount,  we 
have  not  solved  the  farm  problem.  We 
have  not  eVen  begun  to  solve  the  farm 
problem.  That  has  to  be  addressed.  I 
suggest,   with   the   longer   track   ap- 
proach with  regard  to  writing  the  new 
farm  bill  which  will  essentially  take 
over  with  the   1986  crop.  This  is  a 
Band-Aid  i^iproach  at  best.  It  does  not 
begin  to  solve  the  farm  problem.  But  I 
do  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. At  least  we  have  the  attention 
of  the  people  on  this.  I  hope  we  have 
the  sufficient  attention  of  the  D.S. 
Senate,  and  that  they  will  agree  to 
pass  the  modest  suggestions  that  we 
are  making. 
Mt.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened to  some  of  the  discussion  today 
and  some  yesterday.  Things  sure  do 
get  "curiouser"  and  -curiouser."  We 
have  heard  a  lot  said  about  what  this 
amendment— which  I  am  hi^py  to  co- 
sponsor  with  my  colleagues.  Senator 
ZoanrsKY    and   Senator   Melchkh— is 
going  to  do.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  how  this  is  going  to  take 
care  of  the  banks.  Somehow  or  an- 
other these  farmers  and  bankers  are 
sitting  down  across  the  table  making 
great,  wonderful  music  for  each  other. 
Let  me  tell  you.  30  some  odd  years  ago 
I  started  out  in  farming.  If  they  had 
the  rules  they  had  today,  the  banker 
that  made  me  the  loan  could  not  have 
made  the  loan.  I  kind  of  resent  the 
fact  that  they  are  suddenly  talking 
about  how  terrible  it  is  that  part  of 
our  amendment  says  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  commonsense  Judgment 
from  the  bank  examiner  groups  when 
they  go  around.  I  was  brought  up  to 
believe  that  you  make  better  loans  by 
trusting  the  character  of  the  borrower 
than  you  do  by  going  by  the  rulebook. 
It  Is  the  way  it  used  to  be.  It  is  the  way 
you  have  to  do  It  in  agriculture. 

There  was  a  letter  from  the  adminis- 
tration, might  I  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  was  sent  down  here  last 
week  saying  that  the  administration 
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feels  that  this  Is  important,  and  the 
bank  examiners  and  the  rest  should 
use  some  common  sense  and  good 
Judgment  when  they  take  a  look  at 
farm  operating  loans  given  the  nature 
of  the  economy. 

Suddenly  today  on  the  floor  it  is 
some  heinous  New  Deal  that  we 
dragged  in  from  some  place  else.  It  is  a 
matter  of  good  Judgment;  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity. 

Let  me  also  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  today 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  what  we  have 
been  talking  about  in  the  last  week  is 
not  bailing  out  some  banks.  We  are 
talking  about  when  the  farmer  goes  in 
to  make  an  operating  loan.  That  oper- 
ating loan  is  for  this  year.  It  is  a  new 
loan.  It  is  not  a  bailout.  That  farmer 
has  the  option.  We  can  go  to  his  PCA, 
or  he  can  go  to  the  Farmers  Home 
window,  or  he  can  go  to  his  local  bank. 

There  are  so  many  fanners  waiting 
in  line  trying  to  get  processed  through 
Farmers  Home,  that  is  why  the  legisla- 
tors were  down  here:  not  to  change 
the  rules  as  much  as  to  hire  additional 
people  to  work  processing  those  loans. 
This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  has 
been  addressed  as  something  that  is  a 
departure  from  common  sense.  Let  me 
quote  from  it.  It  says: 

The  Faimen  Home  Administration  shall 
aasign  peraonnel  to  work  overtime,  including 
weekends  and  nights,  to  process  loans  and 
loan  applications  where  necessary  to  meet 
the  processing  time  schedules  set  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Fanners  Home  Administration. 

Maybe  it  is  my  farmer  tendencies, 
but  I  see  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
with  suggesting  when  the  ox  gets 
caught  in  the  hole  that  you  work 
maybe  a  little  bit  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  to  try  to  get  it  out.  That  is  the 
way  we  do  it  back  on  the  farm.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  do  to  get  these  loans 
processed  on  time. 

Let  me  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  do  in  fact  and  Indeed  have  an 
item  in  this  amendment  saying  that 
we  should  move  to  provide  loan  inter- 
est writedowns  to  banks.  Someone  said 
that  is  a  bank  bailout.  It  is  not.  The 
credit  goes  to  the  borrower.  For  those 
of  you  who  are  not  involved  in  making 
farm  operating  loans— and  I  do  each 
spring,  probably  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  can  say  I  have  to 
spend  more  than  my  Senate  salary 
each  year  buying  a  different  kind  of 
fertilizer— but  let  me  point  out  that 
when  you  go  in  to  make  that  operating 
loan  the  banker  looks  at  you.  looks  at 
you  in  the  light  of  today's  economic 
conditions,  and  he  says.  "Farmer 
Smith,  you  know,  given  what  has  hap- 
pened in  agriculture  and  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  your  land  has  gone  down, 
and  the  value  of  your  machinery  is 
down,  you  are  getting  close  to  being  a 
classified  loan.  Why,  you  could  qualify 
to  go  over  to  Farmers  Home.  And  if 
you  go  to  Farmers  Home  window,  they 
will  give  you  your  loan  at  8  percent. 


and  I  cannot."  More  and  more  farmers 
are  being  told  that  this  spring.  Mr. 
President,  by  their  bankers.  More  and 
more  are  going  to  the  Farmers  Home 
window.  That  is  why  we  have  the  un- 
precedented demand  for  operating 
loans  at  Farmers  Home  this  year 
which  is  2%  times  greater  than  it  was 
3  years  ago.  They  simply  do  not  have 
time  to  process  them.  That  is  why  we 
put  into  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  idea  that  there  is  indeed  and 
in  fact  an  interest  rate  drawdown.  And 
if  the  bank  agree*  to  draw  down  2  per- 
cent, the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
share  in  drawing  down  2  percent,  and 
the  farmer,  if  he  stays  with  his  bank, 
can  get  a  4-pereent  drawdown  <hi  inter- 
est rate  rather  than  having  to  go  to 
the  Farmers  Home  window  to  get  a  5- 
percent  drawdown  on  Intereat  rate. 

Let  me  put  my  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee hat  on  and  comment  on  that 
for  Just  for  a  minute.  We  have  to  go 
back  to  some  basic  arithmetic  when  we 
are  discussing  these  bills.  It  saves  the 
taxpayers  money  if  the  farmer  is  en- 
couraged to  stay  at  the  banker  window 
where  half  of  the  drawdown  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  bank  and  only  half  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  than  if  he  is 
forced  to  go  to  the  Farmers  Home 
where  the  entire  drawdown  is  financed 
by  the  taxpayers.  That  is  basic  and 
elemental  arithmetic. 

I  point  out  also.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
Republican  idea.  I  mentioned  briefly 
yesterday  that  this  interest  rate  draw- 
down was  done  in  a  time  of  crisis  in 
1973  proposed  by  a  then  Republican 
administration,  voted  on  by  the  Con- 
gress and  put  into  effect.  And  it 
worked.  It  is  nothing  new.  It  is  a  con- 
cept that  works.  It  is  a  concept  that 
we  ought  to  do  right  now. 

Let  me  close  because  there  are  many 
other  people  who  want  to  speak.  But  I 
hope  we  can  talk  about  the  basics  of 
the  issue  rather  than  smoke,  mirrors, 
and  all  of  this  other  magic.  But  let  me 
also  point  out  that  today  we  are  sensi- 
bly debating  the  underljring  issue,  the 
famine  relief  bilL  Somehow  or  another 
it  looks  ludicrous  to  me  that  we  are  de- 
bating and  everybody  is  agreeing  that 
we  are  going  to  vote  $176  million  for 
famine  relief  for  thoae  tragteally  im- 
pacted residents  of  Africa  and  we  are 
fussing  about  the  possible  $170  million 
cost  of  getting  farmers  into  the  field 
and  planting  the  crop  without  which 
our  proud  Nation  would  not  be  able  to 
have  the  food  to  provide  thoae  famine 
stricken  nations. 

I  am  getting  darned  sick  and  tired. 
Mr.  President,  of  hearing  aU  this  talk 
about  the  farm  problem.  We  ought  to 
talk  about  the  aigricultural  opportuni- 
ty and  the  fact  that  our  farm  families 
are  giving  our  Nation  abundant  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber  that  will  win  far 
more  friends  in  a  troubled  world  than 
all  the  bullets  and  bayonets  that  we 
have  turned  out  of  armament  factories 
all  of  these  years.  If  we  are  going  to 


debate  a  famine  relief  bill  and  say  it  is 
not  fitting  to  put  an  amendment  on  it 
that  can  allow  our  farmers  to  plant 
their  fields  this  spring,  then  somehow 
or  another  it  is  indeed  getting  "cur- 
louaer"  and  "curlouaer." 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  and  good  friend  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  have  been  sit- 
ting here  and  listening  to  the  debate. 
It  is  said  back  home.  It  is  true.  If  you 
do  not  understand  anything,  go  ask  a 
fanner.  The  statement  that  the 
farmer-Senator  made  has  been  one  of 
the  clearer  statements  I  have  heard. 
My  question  is  this:  What  is  evil  about 
helping  the  banker  to  help  the  farmer 
if  in  the  final  analysis  by  helping  the 
banker  we  help  the  fanner  even  more? 
That  is  what  puales  me.  There  seems 
to  be  a  great  evil  to  help  the  banker 
being  expressed  here  on  the  floor. 

So  what  is  the  evil  of  helping  the 
banker  if  we  are  going  to  help  the 
farmer,  which  is  our  ultimate  goal 
here? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing evO  in  it  at  all.  I  think  these 
bankers  and  farmers  need  to  get  to- 
gether. The  point  is  that  instead  of  be- 
rating the  bankers  and  claiming  that 
somehow  or  another  they  are  getting  a 
swift  deal  on  this,  let  us  think  for  Just 
a  minute.  They  save  money  if  they  en- 
courage the  farmer  to  go  over  and  get 
his  low-interest  loan  fran  the  Farmers 
Home.  They  save  money.  But  they  do 
not  have  the  time  to  process  them  all 
at  Farmers  Home.  It  is  a  lot  better 
offer  to  get  into  this  partnership  shar- 
ing and  keep  them  at  the  bank  window 
where  they  belong,  so  hopefully  with  a 
good  crop,  hopefully  with  stronger  ex- 
ports, and  hopefully  maybe  even  in 
our  country,  realising  the  need  again 
for  an  initiative  that  started  under  a 
long-time-ago  Republican  administra- 
tion—the Food  for  Peace  Program— let 
us  hope  they  can  move  that  further 
ahead  so  we  will  need  this  production. 

Hopefully,  they  will  be  able  to  get  to 
the  point  where  their  fortunes  will  get 
better  and  their  economic  situation 
will  improve  to  the  point  where  they 
will  not  have  to  look  for  that  discount- 
ed loan  from  the  Farmers  Home 
window. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  response.  I  can  see  from 
his  response  that  many  farmers  today 
would  not  be  in  business  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  rendered  them 
by  bankers. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  vote  very  shortly.  I  want 
to  explain  exactly  what  we  are  going 
to  vote  on.  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  It 


does  not  change  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment, which  I  cosponsored,  except  in 
one  regard. 

Here  is  what  we  will  be  voting  on: 

First  of  all,  there  is  room  for  lower 
interest  rates  for  agricultural  borrow- 
ers. Let  me  point  out  that  in  Montana 
and  the  Upper  Plain  SUtes  the  inter- 
est rates  at  banks  run  from  14  to  IS 
percent  and  in  Iowa  it  is  generally  14 
percent.  So  there  is  room  to  have  a 
lesser  interest  rate. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  restruc- 
tured loan,  a  loan,  in  other  words, 
where  the  borrower  can  come  up  on 
top  by  paying  off  his  debt,  there  are 
two  things  that  are  important:  a  lower 
interest  rate  for  that  borrower  and  a 
stretchout  in  the  period  of  time  that 
the  loan  becomes  finally  due.  In  other 
words,  if  it  is  due  in  the  spring,  stretch 
It  out  1  year,  2  years,  and  In  3ome 
cases  5  years. 

Who  will  determine  what  that 
stretch  out  is  and  what  the  Interest 
rates  are  to  make  it  possible  for  these 
farm  borrowers  who  are  under  stress 
to  be  able  to  pay  out?  It  is  going  to  be 
a  restructured  loan  under  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Their  guidelines  are  still  going  to  be  in 
place.  Before  any  loan  giiarantee  is 
provided,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
sign  off. 

Another  point  that  should  be  made 
is.  How  much  does  all  this  cost? 

There  is  a  figure  by  CBO  of  about 
$75  million  likely  over  the  next  period 
of  years  for  those  loan  guarantees 
that  finally  do  not  work  out.  That  is  a 
rather  modest  price. 

There  is  no  signlcant  new  money  as 
far  as  guarantees  go.  That  is  not  new 
money.  That  is  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  said  it  will  do 
anyway— make  available  a  much 
money  as  needed. 

But  there  is  new  money  for  a  cooper- 
ative interest  rate  buydown.  It  is  $100 
million.  That  money  wiU  be  triggered 
first  of  all  by  the  private  lender,  the 
bank  or  the  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion, by  marking  down  a  portion  of  the 
interest  rate,  discounting,  actually, 
their  own  loan  to  get  the  interest  rate 
down.  Then  their  writedovm  will  be 
matched  by  a  like  amount  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  We  suggest 
that  that  would  be  no  more  than  2  and 
2.  That  is  2  percent  by  the  private 
lender  and  2  percent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  That  is  what  uses 
up  $100  million. 

The  last  point  that  should  be  made, 
and  I  think  it  was  perhaps  clarified  in 
the  question  I  asked  the  majority 
leader,  in  the  example  he  gave  of  a 
$100,000  loan  at  lOVi  percent  Interest, 
is.  Should  the  borrower  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  the  cash-flow  figured  at 
100  percent  or  110  percent?  Those  cir- 
cumstances vary.  In  some  cases,  the 
borrower's  advantage  would  be  better 
to  have  it  at  110  percent  and  in  other 
cases  at  100  percent.  For  those  direct 


loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration,    the     Melcher     amendment 
allows  that  option  to  the  borrower 
himself  to  worit  it  out. 
Mr.     ZORINSKT     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond briefly  to  the  question  raised 
concerning  farm  credit  with  respect  to 
the  FDIC  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 

I  want  to  refer  to  a  letter  dated  June 
28,  1984,  to  Mr.  C.T.  Conover,  the 
ComptroUer  of  the  Currency.  That 
letter  is  a  request  for  special  consider- 
ation for  farm  loans  because  of  high 
interest  rates  and  declining  land  and 
equipment  values.  This  has  caused 
more  and  more  loans  to  be  adversely 
classified.  The  letter  expresses  concern 
that  too  much  land  on  the  maiiiet  has 
a  very  direct  and  measurable  negative 
inu>act  on  the  value  of  land. 

This  letter  requesting  special  help  Is 
signed  by  Senator  Dolb.  Senator 
BoscHwiTZ.  Senator  Lucak.  Senator 
Helms.  Senator  SSorihskt.  Senator 
Hatch.  Senator  P«toh,  and  many 
others. 

So  I  think  we  share  a  common  objec- 
tive in  attempting  to  get  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currraicy  and  other  fi- 
nancial regulators  to  exercise  caut'on 
and  restraint  in  classifying  agricultur- 
al loans. 

I  also  have  a  press  report  quoting 
Paul  Volcker  as  saying  that  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  is  encouraging  for- 
bearance in  cases  where  bankers 
decide  that  a  farmer's  current  debt 
problems  are  short  term.  That  is— 
Paul  Volcker  is  supporting  a  policy  of 
caution  and  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment.  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  the  charges  that  have  been 
leveled  against  my  credit  proposal. 

My  proposal  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  bailout  for  banks.  I  freely  acknowl- 
edge that  certain  provisions  of  my 
amendment  will  be  of  help  to  banks 
that  make  farm  loans  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  those  provisions.  In  my 
State,  banks  and  farmers  are  in  the 
same  boat  and  I  can  tell  you  that  boat 
is  sinking  fast. 

Nonetheless.  I  support  modifying  my 
original  proposal  to  require  banks  to 
bear  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding credit  assistance  to  farmers. 
The  elimination  of  the  provision  in  my 
original  amendment— relating  to  the 
writeoff  of  principal  or  interest- 
makes  it  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that 
this  is  not  a  bill  to  bail  out  banks. 

Another  charge  that  was  raised  is 
that  the  interest  buy-down  provision 
of  my  amendment  Is  imprecedented. 
That  is  simply  wrong.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  managed  an  in- 
terest buy-down  program  in  1973.  Reg- 
ulations were  issued  to  implement  that 
program  and  some  of  those  regula- 


tions were   reprinted   in   yesterday's 
Rboord. 

In  addition.  I  have  before  me  copies 
of  contracts  under  which  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  entered  into  in- 
terest buy-down  agreements  with  com- 
mercial lenders  under  existing  law. 

I  think  we  have  adequately  buried 
the  argument  that  the  interest  buy- 
down  provision  of  my  amendment  is 
unprecedented. 

Now.  to  my  amazement,  the  latest 
argument  b«dng  used  against  my  pro- 
posal is  that  we  already  have  a  work- 
able program  in  place. 

"Workable  program."  The  meaning 
of  those  two  words  as  they  relate  to 
the  debt  adjustment  program  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  focus  on  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

When  the  Debt  Adjustment  Pro- 
gram was  announced  6  weeks  before 
the  election,  we  were  told  that  it  was  a 
workable  program.  All  through  De- 
cember and  early  January  we  were 
told  that  a  workable  program  was  in 
place. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  after  much  criti- 
cism of  that  i»ogram,  the  administra- 
tion announced  some  relatively  minor 
changes  in  the  debt  adjustment  pro- 
gram. We  were  told  that  those 
changes  would  make  for  a  workable 
program.  After  days  of  intensive  nego- 
tiations, last  we^  the  administration 
agreed  to  another  relatively  minor  ad- 
ministrative change  in  the  Debt  Ad- 
justment Program.  No  doubt  we  wiU 
hear  that  familiar  refrain  again— "we 
now  have  a  workable  program." 

There  Is  much  evidoice  that  the  cur- 
rent program  is  not  woricable  and  that 
the  minor  changes  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration WiU  not  make  it  workable. 
I^r  example,  of  the  104.000  applica- 
tions from  current  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration borrowers  for  asslstanoe 
under  the  Debt  Adjustment  Program, 
only  about  16.000  have  received  any 
assistance  as  of  February  21.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  that  farmers  de- 
layed filing  their  aw)llcatI<Hi»— the 
program  allowed  farmers  imly  30  days 
to  file  an  application.  Those  aivUca- 
tions  have  been  piled  high  on  desks  in 
county  offices  all  over  the  country  for 
months.  The  Agency  needs  the  addi- 
tional personnel  provided  by  my  pro- 
posal to  allow  for  speedy  processing. 
The  action  taken  by  the  Department 
yesterday  in  announcing  its  intention 
to  hire  additiCMUd  personnel  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

In  terms  of  loan  guarantees  issued 
under  the  debt  adjustment  program, 
as  of  February  21,  only  21  loans  have 
been  guaranteed.  Should  we  expect  a 
big  increase  in  the  next  few  weeks— 
not  really.  There  are  only  about  400 
applications  even  under  review. 

That  is  not  my  definition  of  a  work- 
able program  and  that  is  the  main 
issue  here  today.  If  the  Senate  rejects 
the  Zorinsky  credit  package— and  it 
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will  not  matter  if  that  happens  on  a 
motion  to  table  or  some  other  parlia- 
mentary maneuver— the  Senate  will  be 
sending  a  clear,  unqualified  message  to 
every  farmer,  rural  household,  and 
rural  business  that  the  Senate  thinks 
21  loan  guarantees  is  a  worluible  pro- 
gram. 

So  that  there  is  no  mistalie  about 
what  is  happening  here,  I  have  had 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
on  the  status  of  the  Debt  Adjustment 
Program  placed  on  every  Senator's 
desk.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  that  report  and  ask  yourselves: 

Does  one  loan  guarantee  for  Kansas 
make  for  a  workable  program? 


Do  no  loan  guarantees  in  Wisconsin. 
South  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma  make 
for  a  workable  program? 

I  submit  that  we  need  the  provisions 
of  my  amendment— including  the  in- 
terest buy-down— to  provide  for  a  truly 
workable  program.  That  is  the  least 
we  can  do  for  our  farmers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  and  tables  included  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  report  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Status  Rkpokt  on  Osbt  Rnnucrumiiia 
To  the  Acting  Amociatb  Aomiitutiutoil 

Attached  are  the  results  of  a  telephone 
survey  made  of  State  Offices  Feb.  20-21. 


19W  on  the  status  of  the  debt  restructuring 
procram.  The  following  questions  were 
asked  (the  numbers  on  the  accompanying 
charts  correspond  to  the  question  numbers): 

1.  Number  of  borrowers  requesting  set 
aside? 

2.  Number  of  borrowers  rescheduled/re- 
amortised  without  set  aside? 

3.  Number  of  borrowers  granted  set  aside? 

4.  Total  number  of  borrowers  rejected  for 
set  aside? 

5.  Contracts  signed  by: 

a.  credit  analysts? 

b.  farm  management  specialists? 

c.  Approved  Lender  Program? 

6.  Guarantees: 

a.  number  of  borrowers  reviewed? 

b.  number  approved? 

c.  dollar  value  of  loans  approved? 
The  state-by-state  results  follow: 
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Caution  on  Dkbt  Rcstkucturino  Status 
Rkpokt 

7b  LapU  Writer*: 

Question  number  4  on  this  report,  "Total 
number  of  borrowers  rejected  for  set  aside" 
can  t>e  extremely  misleading. 

The  number  "rejected"  includes  borrowers 
who  have  been  helped  by  the  Debt  Adjust- 
ment Program  short  of  an  actual  set  aside 
of  a  portion  of  their  loans  for  five  years 
with  no  interest.  The  number  includes  bor- 
rowers whose  loans  have  been  revieweid 
under  the  program  and  have  received  a  lim- 
ited resource  rate,  had  their  loans  reamor- 
tlzed,  were  helped  by  adjustments  by  other 
lenders  or  a  combination  of  these  methods. 


UM 


Even  though  many  of  them  have  received 
this  help,  they  are  listed  as  "rejected"  for 
set  aside. 

Since  the  term  "set  aside"  la  often  used  in 
the  broa4ier  sense,  meaning  the  entire 
FtaHA  debt  adjustment  program,  the  "re- 
jected" column  may  be  interpreted  by  rea- 
sonable people  to  mean  we  have  rejected 
that  many  borrowers  for  any  assistance. 
That  Interpretation  would  also  mean  those 
borrowers  would  be  on  their  way  out  be- 
cause they  could  get  no  help  from  the  "last 
resort  lender."  About  16,500  borrowers 
would  fall  into  that  category  In  this  report 
If  It  was  misinterpreted. 

The  official  (MI8D)  report  should  be 
ready  In  the  next  two  weeks  or  so.  In  the 


meantime,  it  would  be  better  to  stay  away 
from  this  figure  when  discussing  the  report 
with  others.  If  asked  specifically  about 
thoae  rejected,  an  explantion  of  the  above 
would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
salute  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ZoRnr- 
sky]  for  his  leadership  in  addressing 
the  farm  crisis  which  is  upon  us  today. 
He  has  long  been  active  in  support  of 
our  Nation's  fanners,  and  as  the  new 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  he  has  played  and 
will  continue   to   play   an   important 


leadership  role  in  crafting  a  solution 
to  our  Nation's  farm  problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  as  well  as  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exom] 
and  others  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  to  deal  with  the  farm 
credit  crunch  we  find  ourselves  in 
during  this  year's  planting  season. 

This  amendment  will  require  this  ad- 
ministration to  take  a  number  of  steps 
which  they  have  so  far  refused  to  take 
to  help  our  hard-pressed  farmers.  In 
many  respects  the  amendments  deal- 
ing with  the  administration's  much 
promoted  Debt  Adjustment  Program 
will  simply  require  that  this  program 
ije  run  under  the  same  eligibility 
standards  that  have  been  used  in  the 
past  for  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion loans.  Others  of  these  provisions 
will  write  into  legislation  some  of  the 
administrative  changes  that  the  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  make  as  a 
result  of  our  negotiations  last  week 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Meese 
nomination. 

Among  other  important  changes, 
this  amendment  requires  PmHA  to  use 
$100  million  from  their  existing  funds 
to  buy  down  the  interest  rates  on 
loans  made  by  commercial  lenders  who 
agree  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  by  an 
additional  equal  lunoimt.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  additional  $1.85  billion  in  loan 
guarantees  in  addition  to  the  $650  mil- 
lion already  available.  Assimiing  the 
historical  loss  rate  of  5.5  percent,  this 
will  result  in  about  $10  million  in  out- 
lays over  a  period  of  several  years. 

It  modifies  cash-flow  requirements 
under  the  administration's  Debt  Ad- 
justment Program  to  lower  cash-flow 
requirements  for  prospective  borrow- 
ers from  110  percent  of  obligations  to 
100  percent.  This  was  done  for  loan 
guarantees  as  part  of  last  week's  com- 
promise. PmHA  has  never  before  re- 
quired applicants  to  show  110  percent 
cash-flow.  This  will  expand  the 
number  of  eligible  farmers. 

It  directs  the  Secretary  to  use  exist- 
ing authority  to  hire  additional  per- 
sonnel for  loan  processing. 

It  requires  farm  credit  system  to 
complete  a  study  within  6  months  on 
the  feasibility  of  an  insurance  pro- 
gram to  protect  borrower  stock  in  the 
event  of  failure  by  a  PCA  or  land 
bank. 

It  encourages  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  refrain  from  classifying  loans 
which  have  been  restructured  under 
the  PmHA  Loan  Guarantee  Program. 

It  requires  PmHA  regulations  imple- 
menting these  provisions  to  be  issued 
within  15  days. 

But  these  changes  are  not  the 
answer  to  our  farm  problems.  Not  by  a 
long  shot.  Our  farm  problem  is  price, 
not  credit.  Farmers  can  get  all  the 
credit  they  want  if  they  can  only  show 
that  they  can  pay  it  back.  Under  this 


administration's  farm  policies  many  of 
them  caimot  do  that. 

The  farm  bill  that  we  got  from  this 
administration  last  Friday  is  not.  in 
my  estimation,  a  reasonable  answer  to 
the  stark  reality  of  our  farm  problems. 
This  farm  bill  was  written  in  a  never- 
never  land,  a  place  called  a  worldwide 
free  market.  I  would  like  to  see  such  a 
place,  and  Texas  farmers  would  be 
happy  to  compete  in  a  free  maritet. 

But  the  reality  of  life  Intrudes  Into 
theoretical  concepts,  and  the  reality  is 
that  there  is  no  free  market.  Japan 
sells  us  cars  but  won't  buy  our  beef. 
Europe  uses  export  subsidies  to  de- 
stroy the  world  markets  for  wheat, 
sugar,  dairy,  and  other  farm  products. 
U.S.  economic  policies  have  driven  the 
dollar  so  high  that  we  couldn't  com- 
pete in  world  markets  against  many 
countries  even  if  they  didn't  subsidize 
their  products.  Our  strong  dollar  is  as 
effective  as  any  export  subsidy  in 
helping  our  competitors'  exports. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  take  more 
of  the  Senate's  time  listing  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  farmer.  I 
think  those  problems  must  be  dealt 
with,  not  just  ignored,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  will  continue  to  work 
to  see  that  these  problems  are  ad- 
dressed constructively.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  first  step  toward  dealing 
with  these  problems,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  indicat- 
ed earlier  that  we  hoped  to  lie  able  to 
vote  at  3:30  p.m. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  wants  to  speak  but  he  wants  to 
speak  on  the  Dixon  amendment.  I  im- 
derstand  that  following  this  amend- 
ment, depending  on  how  It  works  out. 
there  may  be  an  amendment  from  this 
side.  We  are  entitled  to  a  first-degree 
amendment  and  a  second-degree 
amendment.  That  would  be  followed 
by  another  first-degree  amendment 
and  second-degree  amendment  from 
that  side  and  a  first-  and  second- 
degree  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  11.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  wlU 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Gark)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garh]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  13  Leg.] 
YEAS-54 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Bmicui 

BenUen 

Biden 

Blnsaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpen 

BunUck 

Bjrrd 

ChUc* 

Cranston 

Dsnforth 

DeCondnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenberser 


Annstrons 

Boaebwitz 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Coben 

D'Amato 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenid 

East 

Evans 

Ooldwater 

Gorton 

Oramm 

Hatch 


Eacleton 

Eson 

Pord 

Olenn 

Oore 

Oraasley 

Haikin 

Bart 

Heflin 

Hotlines 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Hasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

L«utenberc 

Leahy 

Levin 

NAYS— 45 

Hatfield 

HawUns 

Hecht 

Heine 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Waisehaiim 

Laxalt 


Lons 

Matsiinasa 

Meleher 

Metaenbaimi 

MitcheU 

Ifoyniban 

Nunn 

PeU 

Prfiilrr 

Pryor 

Rlede 

Rockefeller 

Sartwnes 


Simon 
Stennls 
Weicker 
Zorlnsky 


Packwood 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 


Mathias 

Matttnfly 

MoClure 

McConneU 

llurkowski 

Ntckles 


Specter 

Stafford 

Steven* 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

WaUop 

Warner 

WUaao 


NOT  VOTINO-1 
Oam 

So  Mr.  Melcher's  amendment  (No. 
11)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I 
imderstand  that  the  next  vote  request- 
ed will  be  on  the  Zorlnsky  amendment 
as  amended  by  the  Meleher  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  we  might  be 
able  to  dispose  of  that  on  a  voice  vote. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiat- 
ed. 

Iifr.  HARKIN.  I  object.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  najrs  have 
been  ordered.  Is  there  further  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  One  is  enough.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Oasm ]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QoATuc).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[Rollc&ll  Vote  No.  14  Led 
YEAS-S4 


Abdnor 

Eacleton 

Long 

Andrew* 

Exon 

Baucus 

rot* 

Melcber 

Bentaen 

Glenn 

Metienbaum 

Blden 

Gore 

MItcheU 

BinsmmAn 

OraMley 

lloynlhan 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Bndley 

Hart 

PeU 

Bumpen 

Henin 

Preailer 

BunUck 

HoUlnci 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rletle 

Chiles 

Johniton 

Rodiefeller 

Crmnaton 

Kaaten 

Sartaanca 

Ouiforth 

Kennedy 

8aMr 

DeCondnl 

Kerry 

Siiaon 

Dixon 

Lautenbert 

Stennia 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Welcker 

Levtn 
NAY8-4S 

Zorlmky 

Annstronc 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

BoKhwiU 

Hawkini 

Proxmire 

Clufee 

Heeht 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Helns 

Roth 

Cohen 

Hetani 

Rudman 

D'Ainato 

Humphrey 

Slmpion 

Denton 

Specter 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Sta/ford 

Domenld 

Lugar 

But 

Mathlas 

Synuni 

Bvana 

MaHltijIr 

Thurmond 

Ooldwater 

Ifcaiire 

Trible 

Gorton 

MeConneU 

Wallop 

Oramm 
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So  the  Zorinsky  amendment  (No. 
10),  as  amended  by  the  Melcher 
amendment  (No.  11),  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  td 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Before 
the  majority  leader  proceeds,  the 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  Sena- 
tors who  desire  conversation,  please 
retire  to  the  cloakroom.  Staff  desiring 
conversation  will  also  retire  to  the 
cloakroom.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  under  the  previous  order, 
the  majority  side  now  is  entitled  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  first 
degree.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  floor.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
yielding  for  the  purposes  of  offering 
an  amendment. 


AMXHDItKirr  HO.  It 

(Purpose:  To  limit  expenditures  under  this 
act.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  OxAiOf]  for 
himielf.  Mr.  MATniioLT.  and  Mr.  Nicxus. 
proposes  an  unendment  numbered  13. 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  substitute, 
insert  the  foUowtng: 

"Sic. .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  officer  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  C3ovemment  shall 
take  any  action  to  implement  this  Act  that 
would  result  in  an  inereaae  in  the  Federal 
deficit.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Implementation  of  sections  1  thnnish  S  of 
this  Act". 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  no  seg- 
ment of  the  American  economy  is  hurt 
more  by  deficits  than  agriculture. 
Deficits  impact  Interest  rates  and  in- 
terest rates  affect  fanners  twice.  First, 
they  affect  farmers  in  terms  of  bor- 
rowing money  to  plant  crops,  to  buy 
land,  to  buy  equipment  and  to  con- 
duct the  production  of  agricultural 
products. 

Second,  by  producing  high  real  in- 
terest rates,  deficits  help  drive  up  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  deny  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  markets.  So  I  think  it  is 
very  important.  Mr.  President  in  our 
efforts  to  help  the  American  farmer, 
that  we  not  do  anything  that  will  com- 
pound the  long-term  problem  that  we 
face,  a  long-term  problem  that  affects 
us  in  terms  of  high  interest  rates,  high 
value  for  the  dollar,  and  therefore  de- 
clining markets  and  rising  costs  to  the 
American  farmer. 

This  amendment  Mr.  President,  is 
aimed  at  assuring  that  the  action  we 
take  here  today  in  the  name  of  the 
American  farmer  does  not  Impact  on 
the  Federal  deficit  and  therefore  does 
not  compound  the  problem  that  the 
American  farmer  already  faces. 

I  would  like  very  briefly  to  outline 
what  we  did  in  a  senae-of-the-Senate 
resolution  that  was  agreed  to  by  the 
President  to  help  farmers  in  terms  of 
their  credit  problems. 

First  of  all.  we  committed  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  money  for  restructur- 
ing the  debt  of  the  American  farmer. 
Second,  we  took  action  to  bring  down 
the  cash-flow  requirement  from  110 
percent  to  100  percent  of  net  cash-flow 
from  farm  production.  Now.  I  think 
most  people  have  gotten  lost  in  terms 
of  what  that  means,  and  I  would  like 
to  outline  it  once  again  to  be  sure  that 
everybody  knows  what  we  are  talking 
about 

Under  the  previous  set  of  rules  that 
existed  at  U8DA.  a  farmer  could 
borrow  up  to  110  percent  of  cash-flow; 
meaning  that,  effectively,  on  any  given 
payment,  the  farmer  could  commit  in 
restructuring  of  a  loan  about  91  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  expected  cash-flow. 


What  we  have  done  here,  in  the 
name  of  helping  the  farmer,  is  change 
that  provision  by  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  agreed  to  by  the 
President,  that  will  now  allow  debt  to 
be  restructiUTd  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impose  on  the  farmer  burden  of  100 
percent  of  cash-flow.  Not  only  are 
these  more  generous  terms  than  any- 
body else  in  the  American  economy 
could  possibly  borrow  under,  but  I 
think  the  proposal  is  unreasonable. 
We  have  gone  that  far.  Mr.  President, 
in  trying  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

What  we  have  before  us  now  are  two 
proposals  that  seek  to  go  further.  The 
first  would  buy  down  Interest  rates  on 
the  restructure.  Let  me  remind  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that,  imder  existing 
drcumstances.  a  lot  of  these  notes 
that  are  held  by  banks  are  not  worth 
100  cents  on  the  dollar.  Many  would 
not  sell  for  40  cents  on  the  dollar  if 
thrown  on  the  open  market. 

Therefore,  when  we  come  in  and 
assume  a  90-percent  guarantee  on  the 
loan— which  we  have  done  under  the 
sense-of-the-8enate  resolution  which 
has  been  implemented  by  the  Presi- 
dent—banks will  have  every  incentive 
to  renegotiate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  Interest  rates  down  so  that  the 
pajrment  does  not  exceed  100  percent 
of  cash-flow. 

But  what  we  seek  to  do  here  is  come 
in.  where  banks  already  have  an  incen- 
tive to  restructure  the  debt  out  of 
their  own  interest  to  gain  a  guarantee 
of  90  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the 
note,  and  give  them  an  additional  $100 
million. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  and  I 
know  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  second  proposal  would  speed  up 
the  CCC  payment  and  make  CCC  a 
production  loan,  something  that  has 
never  existed  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  it 
came  into  existence  under  the  Lincoln 
administration. 

My  amendment  is  simple  and 
straightforward. 

First  of  all.  we  have  taken  substan- 
tial action  to  help  the  American 
farmer.  We  have  guaranteed  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  credit  We  have 
changed  the  structure  of  debt  to  allow 
farmers  to  borrow  at  a  rate  of  payback 
that  guarantees  many  of  the  loans  will 
be  forced  to  be  defaulted,  so  generous 
are  the  terms.  We  are  now  taking  addi- 
tional action  that  could  raise  the  defi- 
cit and  compound  the  problem  the 
farmer  faces  in  terms  of  the  high 
value  of  the  dollar  on  the  world 
market,  clearly  produced  by  high  real 
interest  rates,  and  in  the  process  de- 
stroy markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products  and  depress  prices. 

Second,  by  raising  the  debt,  we  will 
further  compound  the  problem  by 
raising  interest  rates,  thereby  costing 


the  American  farmer  more  to  borrow 
the  money  that  the  farmer  needs  to 
plant  and  harvest  the  crops. 

So  this  amendment  is  straightfor- 
ward. Mr.  President.  It  simply  says 
that  no  provision  adopted  here  today, 
save  the  provision  related  to  African 
aid.  shall  be  implemented  if  it  raises 
the  Federal  deficit.  The  issue,  then, 
becomes  who  is  and  who  is  not  for 
fiscal  responsibility?  Who  does  and 
who  does  not  care  about  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  $200  billion  deficit?  Who  is 
and  who  is  not  concerned  about  the 
high  interest  rates  and  their  impact  on 
agriculture? 

Let  me  remind  Members.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  going  to  write  a 
budget  and  that  budget  is  going  to  set 
out  a  target  amount  for  agriculture. 
Every  penny  we  spend  in  deficit  spend- 
ing on  this  credit  program  will  not  be 
available  to  produce  a  market  to 
produce  prices  that  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  farmers  to  avoid  going  deeper 
into  debt.  Farmers  must  be  able  to  dis- 
charge debt  by  earning  a  return  in  an 
expanding  market  and  by  a  farm  pro- 
gram aimed  at  producing  a  market 
price  that  will  make  rural  America  not 
Just  a  good  place  to  live— which  it  has 
always  l>een— but  a  g(X)d  place  to  make 
a  living. 

So  in  this  amendment  I  give  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  say  where  they 
stand  on  the  deficit  Let  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  deficit  vote 
"aye."  Let  those  who  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit  vote  "no." 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  that  if  we  can 
dispose  of  this  amendment  fairly 
quickly.  I  would  still  like  to  accommo- 
date the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  think  that  might  be  the  last 
amendment.  I  am  not  certain.  There 
will  be  no  second-degree  amendment 
to  the  amendment  on  this  side.  So 
that  will  take  care  of  this.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  na)rs  on  the  Gramm  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  up  to  us.  Do  we  want  to  complete 
the  whole  package  by  5:30?  I  hope  we 
do.  That  is  the  choice. 

I  want  to  take  maybe  2  minutes  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  It  is  frustrating,  very 
frankly,  to  have  the  first  piece  of  legis- 
lation passed  in  this  Congress  be  one 
that  costs  money.  I  think  we  might  as 
well  find  out  right  up  front  whether 
we  care  about  the  deficit  or  not.  If  we 
do  not.  it  is  going  to  make  it  pretty 
easy  around  here  for  most  Members. 
My  view  is  if  the  Members  do  not  care. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  the  leader- 
ship should  be  particularly  worried 


about  it.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
today,  and  we  seem  to  have  demon- 
strated we  do  not  have  the  will  to  face 
up  to  the  deficit.  It  looks  as  though 
politics  may  have  overridden  the  defi- 
cit problem.  I  guess  we  all  engage  in 
politics  from  time  to  time.  Bui  this  is 
Just  the  beginning.  After  a  very  gener- 
ous farm  credit  package  has  been  ad- 
vanced, clarified,  and  expanded,  that 
was  not  enough.  The  bankers  were  not 
satisfied.  They  wanted  more. 

I  think  I  am  prepared  to  say  this 
proposal  will  never  become  law  but  it 
is  an  indication  that  we  are  already 
ready  to  admit  to  the  American  people 
that  we  lack  the  courage  to  face  up  to 
the  deficit.  Maybe  that  wlU  change. 
But  if  two.  three,  four,  or  five  people 
can  be  perstiaded  to  leave  the  fold  on 
this  issue.  I  am  certain  it  is  going  to  be 
true  of  every  other  issue  that  we  face. 
So  I  think  we  may  as  well  lay  the  issue 
out  very  honestly.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  amendment  now  pending  is  signifi- 
cant It  is  not  meaningless.  We  have 
all  made  speeches  about  the  Federal 
deficit.  The  first  opportunity  we  get 
we  vote  to  add  to  the  defldt  We  ought 
to  be  on  record.  We  ought  to  be.  we 
are  going  to  be  on  record  as  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  We  ought 
to  tell  the  American  people  and  tell 
the  people  in  our  States  that  all  thoae 
speeches  we  made  about  the  deflcit 
were  phony,  do  not  worry  about  it. 
that  was  only  politics.  We  will  worry 
about  the  deficit  later.  We  will  worry 
about  the  farmers  later.  We  will  worry 
about  everyone  else  later.  Maybe  a 
deficit  plan  will  stiU  come  together. 
But  it  seems  to  me  if.  after  going  the 
extra  mile,  we  cannot  persuade  our 
colleagues  that  we  have  done  enough, 
we  are  going  to  have  uasae  tough  deci- 
sions to  make— tough  decisions  where 
we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  actually 
reduce  programs,  and  not  expand  pro- 
grams. And  the  outlays  for  agriculture 
over  the  last  4  years  are  in  excess  of 
$60  billion.  It  is  not  that  we  as  a  gov- 
ernment have  not  been  quite  generous 
to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  that  we  have 
somehow  deserted  the  American 
farmer. 

I  have  to  believe  that  most  fanners 
understand  that  there  is  a  lot  of  game 
playing  going  on.  £-verybody  wants  to 
be  on  the  right  side.  But  in  my  view 
there  are  Just  as  many  farmers  or 
more  out  there  that  wonder  what  we 
are  doing.  Every  day  we  meet  we  spead 
some  more  money. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  for  put- 
ting us  on  the  spot  Everybody  who 
voted  for  the  spending  amendment 
ought  to  vote  against  this  amendment 
to  be  consistent.  That  is  the  way  it  has 
to  work  since  you  either  admit  you  are 
for  increasing  the  deficit  or  you  have 
to  figure  out  something  else  to  say  in 
your  press  release. 

So  we  hope  to  vote  pretty  soon.  I 
want    to    accommodate    the    distin- 


guished Senator  from  Illinois.  I  hope 
we  can  vote  on  this  amendment  quick- 
ly. 

Mr.  PRTOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  ran  Ariumsas. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  WlU  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  who  offered  the 
amendment  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas'  amend- 
ment does,  but  it  an>ears  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  sajring  we 
are  willing  to  increase  our  deficit  by 
$175  million  for  African  relief  but  not 
increase  the  deficit  for  the  help  of  the 
American  farmer.  I  am  as  oonoemed  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  about  our 
deficits,  but  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  American  farmer.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  saying? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Let  me  respond  by  re- 
minding the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  Just  last  wedi  we 
paoed  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion that  was  accepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  committed  the  adminis- 
tration to  an  unlimited  amount  of 
credit  changing  the  rules  of  that 
credit  to  some  of  the  most  generous 
terms  ever  ada«>ted. 

So  what  this  says  is  that  we  placed 
into  force  on  mday  a  program  that  is 
at  work  today  even  as  we  talk  in  allevi- 
ating the  problems  in  American  agri- 
culture in  terms  of  the  credit  crisis. 
And  it  says  that  any  additions  we 
make  today  would  either  have  to  be 
reprogrammed.  funds  taken  out  of 
other  programs  or  else  they  would  not 
be  implemented  if  they  increase  the 
deficit  because  increases  in  the  deficit 
hurt  the  farmer  more  than  any  other 
wm^er  in  the  economy.  The  farmer  is 
hit  twice:  Once,  by  interest  rates  that 
are  paid  in  terms  of  credit  the  fanner 
Incurs  and.  second,  by  the  hi^  value 
of  the  dollar  which  is  produced  by 
high  interest  rates  which  denies  the 
farmer  a  world  market  that  produces  a 
price  that  would  allow  the  farmer  to 
pay  off  debt  rather  than  incurring  it 
My  goal  is  more  than  simply  to  see  the 
farmer  have  access  to  additional 
credit  My  gCMl  is  to  produce  a  market 
and  a  f  ann  inogram  that  will  produce 
a  price  to  allow  the  farmer  to  pay  off 
debt  not  to  incur  it  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  not  squander  the 
money  we  have  here  and  deny  our- 
selves access  to  it  when  we  write  the 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  I  wiU  respooA  to  the 
Senator  by  saying,  one.  we  do  not  have 
the  martlet  and  nothing  that  we  have 
done  in  the  last  7  or  8  days  is  going  to 
provide  that  mai^et  and  two.  we  do 
not  have  the  price  for  our  crops  and 
nothing  that  we  have  done  in  the  last 
several  days  is  going  to  get  a  better 
price  for  own  farmers.  All  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  is  get  some  extra 
credit,  and  the  extra  $100  million  in  aU 
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likelihood  is  going  to  allow  a  few  farm- 
ers to  have  access  to  some  credit 
sources  where  they  possibly  would  not 
have  had  access  before,  and  possibly  a 
little  lower  interest  rate,  and  io  and 
behold,  some  of  those  farmers  may  in 
fact  once  again  become  what  they 
want  to  become,  and  that  is  a  taxpay- 
er. 

Many  are  not  paying  taxes  now. 
These  want  to  pay  taxes  and  this  $100 
million  in  this  Senator's  opinion  Is 
going  to  help  provide  the  opportunity 
for  a  lot  of  farmers  in  this  country  to 
be  taxpayers  and  to  contribute  to  our 
economy. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Let  me  go  back  to 
your  original  question.  I  am  prevented 
from  touching  the  African  relief  provi- 
sion under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  any  other  Member  of 
this  body  can  vote  no  on  that  provi- 
sion if  they  choose.  But  I  did  not  have 
the  freedom  to  amend  it. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  $100  million 
provided  for  in  the  amendment  before 
this  body  and  the  $S  billion  impact  of 
the  advanced  $100  million  pasrment  on 
CCC  does  not  represent,  in  terms  of 
the  credit  provisions,  a  payment  to  the 
farmer.  It  represents  a  payment  to  the 
banks.  I  think  that  is  a  central  pmlnt 
of  contention  here  when  banks  al- 
ready have  the  incentive  to  write  down 
loans  that  in  many  cases  are  worth  40 
cents  on  the  dollar.  We  are  rushing  in 
with  a  taxpayer's  purse  and  saying. 
"We  will  giiarantee  90  percent  if  you 
will  write  the  Interest  down  so  that  it 
does  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the 
farmer's  expected  cash-flow."  A  pay- 
ment provision  is  virtually  impossible 
for  the  farmer  to  pay  back.  On  top  of 
that,  the  new  provisions  to  be  added 
today  would  give  the  banks  $100  mil- 
lion. I  submit  the  Federal  Oovemment 
does  not  have  the  $100  million  to  give 
them. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  submit  to  my  friend 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  that  the  advanced  payment  of 
50  percent  under  the  Commodity 
(^«dit  Program  is  a  pajrment  that  does 
not  go  to  the  bankers.  That  does  not 
go  to  the  bankers.  It  goes  to  the 
farmer. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  my  under- 
standing, there  is  no  budgetary  impact 
on  that  because  this  is  money  that  has 
been  authorized  thus  far  and  this  is 
money  that  will  be  allocated  only  in 
advance  based  on  past  production  of 
the  farmer. 

I  think  I  see  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  attempting  to  do.  We  Just 
look  at  it  very  differently.  I  hope  the 
Senator's  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  we  are  prepared  to  vote.  I 
would  Just  indicate  that  some  of  our 


excess  grain  is  going  to  the  Ethiopian 
famine  relief.  Many  of  our  farmers 
contributed  to  that  themselves  so  I  do 
not  think  that  is  an  argxmient  that 
will  hold  very  much  water. 

Mr.  SASSER.  WIU  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Surely. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  majority  leader  hold  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  am  trying  to  accommodate  my 
friend  from  Illinois.  We  are  trying  to 
work  out  a  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
read  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  he 
is  saying,  reading  the  amendment. 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  no  officer  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment shall  take  any  action  to  imple- 
ment this  act  which  shall  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  deficit." 

It  goes  further  to  say  that.  "This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  sections  1  through  5  of 
this  act." 

Then  looking  at  the  bill,  itself.  Mr. 
President.  I  note  that  imder  section  2. 
it  states  that  "Assistance  under  this 
section  shall  be  provided."  and  then 
enumerates.  "Such  assistance  shall  in- 
clude relief,  rehabilitation,  recovery 
projects."  et  cetera,  "which  may  in- 
clude the  furnishing  of  seeds  for 
planting,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  farm  im- 
plements, farm  animals,  vaccines,  vet- 
erinary services  to  protect  livestock, 
blankets,  clothing,  shelter,  disease  pre- 
vention, water  projects  (including 
water  purification  and  well  drilling) 
small-scale  agricultural  projects.  .  .  . 
emergency  health  needs,"  et  cetera. 

It  goes  on  in  that  section  and  says  in 
section  2(c)  that,  "there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $137.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1985  for  use  in  provid- 
ing assistance  under  this  section." 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  have  a  dual  concept  here  of  what 
our  obligations  should  be. 

First.  I  applaud  and  Intend  to  sup- 
port the  legislation  offered  to  relieve 
the  tragic  plight  of  thoae  in  Africa 
who  are  suffering  from  famine  and 
disease,  much  of  which  la  a  result  of 
forces  much  beyond  their  controL  I 
think  it  is  within  the  largess  of  the 
American  people  and  I  think  they  will 
applaud  the  appropriating  of  $137.5 
million  provided  by  this  legislation. 

But  the  question  comes.  How  can  we 
increase  the  deficit  to  aid  these  de- 
prived people  in  Africa  who  are  in 
need  of  aid— there  is  no  doubt  about 
it— and  state  that  we  cannot  do  like- 
wise to  aid  American  farmers? 

How  can  we  Justify  purchasing  seeds 
for  planting,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  farm 
implements,  building  water  projects, 
and  not,  by  the  same  token,  realize 
that  that  is  increasing  the  deficit  and 


not  allow  our  farmers  some  relief.  It  is 
logic  that  we  hear  emanating  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  seems  to 
think  that  the  dollars  spent  on  mili- 
tary hardware,  and  I  have  supported 
most  military  expenditures,  do  not  in- 
crease the  national  debt.  In  fact,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Senator  Ouasslst.  when  the 
Secretary  appeared  before  the  Budget 
Committee,  that  money  spent  by  the 
defense  establishment  actually  reflows 
in  such  a  way  that  it  creates  more  eco- 
nomic activity  and  more  Jobs  and 
really  does  not  add  to  the  deficit. 

WeU.  if  we  can  add  to  the  deficit  by 
defense— and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  that  money  spent  for  de- 
fense or  military  hardware  Increases 
the  debt— If  we  can  add  to  the  deficit 
by  defense  and  a  worthwhile  endeavor 
such  as  aiding  the  people  in  Africa, 
surely,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  deficit  slightly,  ever  so 
slightly.  I  am  told,  to  aid  the  American 
farmer,  surely  we  should  do  that. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  run- 
ning down  a  dual  track,  one  that  will 
Increase  the  deficit  to  put  Africans 
back  into  the  business  of  agriculture, 
but  which  cannot  increase  the  deficit 
to  put  American  farmers  back  into  the 
business  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  WIU  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Texas. 

BCr.  ORAMM.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

First,  let  me  point  out  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee  that 
I  am  prohibited  under  the  rule  by 
which  this  bill  is  being  considered  to 
amend  section  1  through  section  5,  so 
if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wants 
to  vote  against  African  relief,  he  will 
have  that  opportunity  shortly.  I  sug- 
gest if  he  wants  to.  that  he  do  it. 

What  I  was  permitted  to  do  was  to 
try  to  deal  with  the  deficit  problem.  I 
submit  that  we  do  not  help  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  by  driving  up  the  deficit. 
We  hurt  the  farmer.  We  have  already 
committed  an  unlimited  amount  of 
credit.  We  have  already  changed  the 
rules  to  allow  the  farmer  to  incur 
more  debt,  given  cash-flow,  than  any 
other  economic  decisionmaker  in  our 
society  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do. 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  policy.  But 
it  Is  in  force  today. 

What  I  submit  here  is  that  politics 
and  political  gamesmanship  should 
not  Induce  us  to  raise  the  deficit. 

I  have,  through  this  very  simple 
amendment,  given  people  an  opportu- 
nity not  to  say  how  they  feel  about  Af- 
rican relief— you  will  get  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it  and,  if  you  are  against  it. 


vote  no— but   to  say   how   they   feel 
about  deficit  spending. 

The  people  who  vote  against  this 
amendment  are  voting  to  raise  the  def- 
icit. In  doing  so.  we  are  hurting  the 
farmer  in  the  act  of  playing  politics. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  in  a  moment,  but 
first  I  want  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  his  succinct  re- 
marks and  for  the  amendment.  From 
knowing  him  in  the  other  body.  I 
know  he  was  right  on  target  alwajrs. 
and  again  he  is  right  on  target. 

I  think  he  spelled  out  very  clearly 
for  those  of  our  colleagues  who  want 
to  vote  against  African  relief,  they  will 
have  the  opportunity.  If  they  want  to 
vote  to  add  more  money  to  the  deficit, 
they  are  going  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  that  way  in  this  next  vote. 
The  fact  is  that  one  of  the  reasons 
American  agriculture  has  gotten  itself 
into  so  much  trouble  over  the  years 
has  been  a  continued  dependence  on 
the  Government  for  too  much  of  the 
market  share  of  the  farmer's  income. 
These  things  and  many  things  have 
happened  beyond  the  control  of  cer- 
tain farmers;  they  have  had  bad  luck 
or  bad  crops,  or  a  market  that  was 
taken  away  from  them  and  embargoes. 
We  could  go  back  through  all  the 
things  that  have  happened  to  them 
over  the  years  that  have  been  disin- 
centives for  good  prices  for  agricultur- 
al products.  But  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  the  administration  has 
made  an  agreement  with  what  we 
passed  here  last  Saturday,  which  is  a 
very  generous  program  to  try  to  take 
care  of  some  of  the  problems — and 
there  are  problems— with  respect  to 
American  agriculture  and  extension  of 
credit  to  some  of  those  farmers. 

But  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  right: 
the  farmers  do  not  need  more  credit  as 
much  as  they  need  a  better  price. 
They  are  not  going  to  get  a  better 
price  from  their  products  by  having 
Washington,  E>C,  and  those  of  us  who 
hold  political  office  turn  aroimd  and 
continue  to  try  to  shovel  out  the  lar- 
gesse of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  an- 
other program  that  will  add  more  debt 
upon  more  debt  upon  more  debt.  That 
is  really  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

I  am  confident  that  this  is  politics 
and  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  said,  there  is  nothing  unusual 
about  having  politics  discussed  here, 
in  the  U.S.  Senate;  but  I  think  it  is 
somewhat  frustrating  here  with  the 
market  out  there,  when  the  people  are 
begging  Washington,  DC  to  do  what  it 
is  they  vote  for  in  November  every 
year— that  is,  straighten  out  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  first  time  an  issue 
comes  up,  we  crack  the  dike.  If  they 
can  do  it  on  farms  and  special  interest 
groups,  bankers  and  what  have  you 
can  get  an  additional  $4.5  billion  or  an 
additional  $100  million  on  some  kind 


of  extension  or  more  farm  credit  shov- 
eled out  the  door,  do  not  think  for  1 
minute  that  the  Student  Aid  Program 
or  the  Student  Loan  Program,  what- 
ever program  comes  down  the  road, 
will  not  be  able  to  get  it.  too. 

What  that  is  sajring  is  we  are  not 
doing  anything  about  the  problem  we 
say  we  are  interested  in  doing.  That  is 
everybody  in  this  body  talking  about 
the  deficit.  It  is  too  much  spending 
that  causes  this.  It  is  not  a  lack  of  rev- 
enue. There  is  $400  billion  more  reve- 
nue coming  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
annually  now  than  there  was  10  years 
ago.  but  there  is  $600  billion  more 
going  out  the  door  than  there  was  10 
years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  see  the  problem  we  are 
facing  here,  that  we  are.  once  again, 
trying  to  buy  votes  from  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  our  economy  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing. It  is  not  whether  or  not  we  care 
about  farmers.  I  happen  to  be  a 
farmer  myself.  The  problem  is  that  in 
some  cases  we  have  fanners— some 
who  are  good  operators,  some  who 
may  have  been  a  little  imprudent— 
who  actually  have  bought  real  estate 
and  land  at  a  price  that  is  more  than 
what  they  will  produce  out  of  it.  If  we 
cannot  produce  our  way  out  of  it. 
there  is  no  way  they  can  come  out. 
They  have  to  be  able  to  produce  some- 
thing commensurate  with  the  value  of 
the  debt  they  put  upon  it.  Laying 
more  debt  upon  debt  is  not  going  to 
solve  that  problem. 

I  think  the  program  Secretary  Block 
has  underway,  while  we  are  debating 
this  here  today,  is  already  being  acted 
on  in  my  State  and  all  other  States 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration—that is  an  adequate  program. 
It  will  work  and  they  are  going  to 
make  it  work  to  the  degree  that  they 
can  save  a  lot  of  farmers  who  are  capa- 
ble of  working  themselves  out  of  the 
problems  they  are  in. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  some  who 
wiU  not  t>e  able  to  make  it.  and  that  is 
unfortunate,  but  that  is  the  system. 
We  have  to  allow  the  opportunity  for 
some  people,  in  their  effort  to  make  it. 
that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to,  and 
have  some  that  probably  will  not  make 
it. 

I  Just  want  to  say  one  other  thing, 
Mr.  President:  then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor.  We  somehow  have  an  illusion 
here  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great 
crisis  in  the  coimtry  if  somebody 
incurs  a  debt  and  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  that  debt  off.  What  we  have  to  re- 
member is  that  in  this  world  we  live  in. 
every  debt  ultimately  is  paid  off. 
Either  the  person  who  borrows  the 
money  pays  the  debt  off  or  the  one 
who  lends  the  money  pays  the  debt 
off.  There  are  going  to  be  some  debts 
out  there  incurred  with  respect  to  real 
estate  that  are  not  all  going  to  make 


it.  In  my  State,  there  are  some  25,000 
farmers.  There  are  some  1,500  of  those 
farmers  or  more,  that  we  know  of.  ap- 
proximately, through  FmHA,  that  are 
in  a  delinquent  situation  with  respect 
to  their  ability  to  pay  off  their  debts. 

I  do  not  know  how  each  of  those 
farmers  is  going  to  come  out.  I  would 
hope  most  of  them  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  it  and  be  able  to 
work  themselves  out  of  the  problem 
they  are  in  and  produce  their  way  out 
of  it.  But  the  ones  who  do  not.  the 
person  who  lent  them  the  money  is  ul- 
timately going  to  end  up  paying  that 
debt  off  for  the  lender. 

Bfr.  SASSER.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes:  I  shall  be  happy 
to  srleld  for  a  question.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  shield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  ask  my  friend 
from  Idaho.  BCr.  President,  could  he 
explain  to  me  how  a  vote  for  the  Afri- 
can reUef  bill,  which  will  cost  the 
Treasury  in  the  neighborhood  of  $175 
million,  is  a  vote  against  raising  the 
deficit,  and  a  vote  for  the  amendments 
here  to  feed  the  American  farmer 
would  be  a  vote  to  increase  the  Feder- 
al deficit? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  SASSER.  WiU  he  kindly  explain 
the  difference? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  obviously  was  not  listening 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  an- 
swered that  not  once  but  twice.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  we 
are  working  under,  the  African  reUef 
under  this  biU  is  not  amendable.  The 
Senator  knows  that.  If  he  is  in  doubt 
about  African  reUef — and  I  think  there 
is  good  reason  for  Members  of  this 
body  to  be  in  doubt  about  African 
reUef .  because  aU  you  have  to  do  is  go 
to  Africa  and  look  across  the  conti- 
nent. 

You  wiU  find  out  that  in  one  part,  in 
the  countries  that  have  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist leadership,  the  people  are  starving 
in  those  countries.  The  countries  that 
aUow  some  market  opportimity  are 
doing  a  little  better.  They  have  the 
drought  on  top  of  it  to  compound  the 
problem. 

But  if  the  Senator  wants  the  vote  on 
African  reUef  to  be  consistent  with  his 
position  for  fiscal  conservatism,  he 
may  do  so.  The  Senator  can  have  a  lot 
of  reasons  why  he  does  not  want  to 
make  that  decision.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  that  decision  for  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  quite 
right;  under  the  agreement,  the  Afri- 
can reUef  portion  is  not  amendable. 
The  portion  to  go  on  and  add  largesse 
for  the  American  farm  program,  that 
is  amendment.  Each  Senator  has  to 
decide.  I  am  going  to  vote  not  to  raise 
any  more  debt  and  burden  any  more 
debt  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States   at   every  opportunity   that   I 
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have.  Each  one  of  these  Issues  we  have 
to  decide  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  SYMMa  Certainly. 

Mr.  SASSER.  FoUowins  that  loclc. 
would  it  not  follow  that  every  Senator 
who  did  not  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  then  favors  increasing 
the  Federal  deficit  to  borrow  money 
for  the  African  reUef  bill? 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  wUl  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
repeat  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  no  on 
the  African  relief  bill.  If  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  opposes  it.  then  I  sug- 
gest that  he  vote  no.  What  I  have  pro- 
posed is  not  related  to  the  African 
relief  biU.  which,  in  fact,  it  could  not 
be  under  the  rule  that  we  operate 
under  here.  What  I  propose  Is  that  in 
the  provisions  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  added  to  this  bill  and 
possibly  will  be  added,  or  implement- 
ed, the  money  be  reprogrammed  from 
existing  expenditures  to  hold  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  harmless,  the  logic  being  a 
simple  and.  I  think.  Irrefutable  in  that 
the  farmer  is  hurt  more  by  deficits 
and  high  interest  rates  than  any  other 
factor  in  our  society. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wanted  to  make  a  statement, 
then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  vote.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  that  we  are  pre- 
pared then  to  take  up  the  so-called 
Dixon  amendment  If  we  can  avoid  ex- 
tensive debate,  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  that. 

I  am  not  certain  if  there  will  be  an- 
other amendtaient  from  this  side.  If 
not.  we  can  go  to  final  passage. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Bfr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  efforts  to 
help  farmers  had  to  become  involved 
in  a  political  morass  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  can  assure  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
make  sure  that  farmers  are  made 
aware  of  how  this  package  was  put  to- 
gether and  how  the  pending  amend- 
ment attempts  to  gut  the  credit  pro- 
posal that  was  Just  approved. 

I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  my  voting 
record  is  out  there  for  everyone  to  see. 

Let  me  assure  you.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  a  litmus  test  not  on  budget 
busting  but  how  you  feel  about  the 
futiu%  of  agriculture,  how  you  feel 
about  saving  a  few  farmers.  I  saw  the 
cost  of  the  PIK  Program  last  year— 
that  I  never  even  had  a  chance  to  vote 
on.  It  was  concocted  through  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  Under  that 
program,  billions  of  dollars  were  spent. 


and  nobody  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to 
bust  the  budget  with  that  program. 

All  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  I  have  listened  to  us 
talking  about  delaying  sending  out 
Federal  pension  checks  to  throw  the 
cost  from  this  year's  budget  to  next 
year's  budget— to  pick  up  $1.5  billion 
to  keep  from  "busting"  the  budget.  I 
have  seen  us  play  the  shell  game.  I 
have  seen  us  play  every  game  in  this 
Chamber. 

But  I  am  proud  to  bust  the  budget  if 
it  comes  to  saving  the  farmers  who 
provide  food  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

That  is  aU  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Tou  can  put  me  down  as  leaning 
a^dnst  this  amendment.        

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  OAa*]  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallof]  are  neceasarlly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Gaui]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  43. 
nays  55.  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  IS  Leg.] 
TEA8-43 


Annatronc 

Hatch 

Proxnlre 

BowhwIU 

BatnaM 

Quayte 

Bndley 

HawktaM 

Roth 

Ctiafce 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Coehimn 

Hetaa 

SImpaan 

Cohen 

Betas 

SpMMr 

D-Anukto 

Humphrey 

Stanord 

Denton 

lAsaK 

Btevena 

Dote 

Lusar 

Symma 

Damenld 

MatttawUr 

Ttowmoirf 

BHt 

MeChire 

Thbte 

■vam 

MeOanaeU 

Warner 

OoMw«t«r 

MurfcOMkl 

WUaon 

Gorton 

NleUaa 

Omnm 

Paekwood 
NATS-M 

Abdnor 

A>rd 

Andrews 

Otenn 

MelehOT 

Baueu* 

Oore 

Mataenbaum 

Bentaen 

Oraaatejr 

MiteheU 

Biden 

Haikin 

Btngaman 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bonn 

Benin 

PeU 

Bmnpen 

BoUlnas 

Preastar 

Bunttek 

Inouyc 

Pryor 

Bjrrd 

Johnaica 

Riette 

ChUee 

ITiswitiaiiiii 

RodwteUer 

Craneton 

Kastcn 

Sartanas 

Daaforth 

Kennedy 

Saassr 

DeCondnl 

Kerry 

Simon 

nixon 

Stennla 

Oodd 

Leahy 

Weieker 

Durcntener 

Lsvtn 

Zorlmky 

Buleton 

Lon« 

Kxon 

Mathias 

NOT  VOTINO— a 
Gam  Wallop 

So  Mr.  Oramm's  amendment  (No. 
12)  was  rejected. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
voted  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  which  would  have 
vitiated  the  action  the  Senate  took 
earlier  today  to  help  American  farm- 
ers who  are  facing  bankruptcy.  The 
idea  of  adopting  a  constructive  piece 
of  farming  legislation  and  then  in- 
structing the  executive  branch  not  to 
administer  it— as  this  amendment 
would  have  done— makes  no  sense  to 
me. 

The  $200  billion  deficits  that  this 
coimtry  faces  must  not  be  dealt  with 
in  this  backdoor  manner.  I  believe  the 
way  to  deal  with  deficits  is  to  bring  a 
complete  budget  freese  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
adopt  it.  Such  a  freeze  should  freese 
everything— defense,  agriculture,  cost- 
of-living  adjustments,  other  domestic 
spending.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
such  a  freese  and  I  hope  the  leader- 
ship oo  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will 
bring  the  matter  up  for  action  prompt- 
ly. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  see  any  more 
efforts  to  make  political  capital  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  farmer— or 
any  other  group  of  Americans.  Howev- 
er. I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  be  offering  this  amendment  to 
every  bill  that  comes  before  the 
Senate.  I  will  continue  to  oppose  such 
sabotage  to  worthwhile  Government 
activities.  whUe  supporting  a  budget 
freeae  that  will  provide  effective 
action  against  deficits.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Sefaator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  is  prepared  to 
offer  his  amendment  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  will  con- 
firm that  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

My  understanding  is  that  we  would 
like  to  dispose  of  that  amendment.  If 
so.  if  we  can  do  it  rather  quickly,  we 
can  do  it  tonight;  otherwise,  it  will  be 
some  time  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  moment  with  my  leader? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  the  amendment  that  would  con- 
sititute,  as  I  understand  it.  may  I  say 


to  the  majority  leader  and  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  the  second  amendment  to  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  of  the  first 
degree  under  the  accommodations  en- 
tered into  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  last  Saturday,  I  be- 
lieve it  was.  May  I  say  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  amendment  is  exactly 
the  same  as  an  amendment  I  have  dis- 
tributed among  those  on  both  sides 
who  have  indicated  they  wiU  support 
the  amendment  and  also  exactly  the 
same  as  the  amendment  I  have  shown 
to  the  majority  leader  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Senator  Hbju. 

The  amendment  has  as  its  sponsors 
myself,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Senator  OaASSLBr;  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Senator  Ezoir.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  Senator  Pus- 
mwrn;  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California.  Senator  CaAimoir:  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Senator  Sassbr;  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from  BUchlgan.  Senator  I^vnr. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
Senator  BcmsDr.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  Senator  Mbl- 
cf»M;  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Smom  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  Sena- 
tor Pitor:  and  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Haskih. 

This  amendment  is  the  amendment 
that  has  been  referred  to  so  many 
times  that  provides  effective  assist- 
ance only  for  the  1985  crop,  and  may  I 
make  that  point,  first,  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  Senator  Mask  Ahsuws.  Indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  would  support  It  if 
it  was  limited  to  the  1085  crop,  and  I 
do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  un- 
derstood on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  it  is  limited  to  the  1985  crop. 

This  particular  amendment  would 
permit  an  advance  to  the  fanner  in 
the  spring  from  the  Ccmunodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  of  one-half  of  what 
the  farmer  could  obtain  from  ASC8  In 
the  fall  after  harvest,  limited,  though, 
to  each  indlvldtial  farmer  to  not  in 
excess  of  $50,000.  So  it  would  be 
whichever  is  less,  $50,000  or  one-half 
of  what  the  particular  farmer  wll- 
cant  would  obtain  in  the  fall  after  har- 

The  amendment  further  provides 
that  it  is  a  recourse  loan,  that  is.  re- 
covery may  be  made,  of  course,  by  the 
Government  at  the  current  interest 

rate. 

Now,  there  have  been  some  sugges- 
tions this  is  some  kind  of  a  free  ad- 
vance. The  interest  rate  is  9%  percent 
ciirrently,  as  I  imderstand  the  law.  and 
the  amendment  further  provides  that 
within  15  dmrs  of  the  passage  of  this 
»ct,    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 


would  be  required  to  establish  the 
rules  and  regulations  by  virtue  of 
which  the  provisions  of  this  act  would 
be  carried  out. 

The  final  provision,  of  course,  would 
be  that  the  applicant  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  file  within  30  days  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act.  and  I  might  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  I  have  taken  off 
that  last  section  which  was  the  so- 
called  Levin-Pryor  amendment,  which 
was  part  of  the  Zorlnsky-Melcher 
amendment  alrMdy  adopted,  so  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  have  their  pro- 
vision in  this  amendment.  In  summa- 
ry, that  is  essentially  what  the  amend- 
ment does. 

I  argue  that  It  is  revenue  neutrsL  It 
is  revenue  neutral  in  the  sense  that 
the  only  people  who  are  obtaining  this 
money  in  the  q>ring  are  the  people 
who  could  obtain  the  whole  amount 
after  the  harvest  In  the  f  alL 

I  understand  the  administrati<m 
wants  to  suggest  that  there  are  reve- 
nue considerations  here.  The  only  way 
there  can  be  a  revenue  consideration 
here  is.  if  a  farmer  cannot  get  his  crop 
in  in  the  spring.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  ar- 
gument you  would  tragically  make  the 
savings  on  that  fanner  because  he 
goes  bankrupt  and  you  will  not  have 
to  give  him  the  money  after  the  har- 
vest in  the  f  aU.  But.  with  that  excep- 
tion, I  see  no  revenue  consideraUon  in 
here  in  this  amendment. 

I  would  want  to  make  this  final 
point.  My  friend,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  has  suggested  we  are 
changing  a  program  that  has  existed 
for  half  a  century.  We  are  making  a 
change  one  time  for  this  year  only. 
This  is  not  a  permanent  law.  This  is  an 
emergency  law  for  tills  year  for  the 
1985  crop.  It  wOl  apply  only  to  this  sit- 
uation, so  it  is  a  special  case.  And  why 
is  it  a  mecial  case? 

May  I  say  finally  in  conclusimi  to  my 
coUeagues.  before  other  diacusskm 
takes  place,  that  I  was  in  a  room  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Cmnmlttee;  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bxo*l; 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  CMmt 
homa  [Mr.  BouhJ;  and  others  may 
have  been  there.  I  do  not  remember, 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
there  with  one  of  his  assistants.  And 
the  point  that  was  made  at  that  time 
was  that  6.6  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
the  country  would  not  be  creditworthy 
under  what  was  being  oontenu)lated  at 
that  time;  that  is  to  say  that  they  had 
a  debt  to  asset  ratio  of  over  70  percent. 
Further  discussions  have  shown  that 
there  is  another  2.2  percent  that 
should  be  included  In  that  category 
who  have  a  debt  to  asset  ratio  that  is 
over  100  percent. 

So  the  fact  is  that  8.8  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  this  country,  that  is  9  out 
of  every  100  farmers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  right  now.  are  not 
creditworthy,  in  the  contemplation  of 


eveiTthing  we  have  done  imtil  now.  to 
be  able  to  put  a  crop  in  this  spring  in 
order  to  have  a  harvest  this  fall  from 
which  they  may  obtain  the  funds  that 
are  available  under  this  program. 

Now  this  is  the  set-aside  program 
that  most  here  that  are  from  farm 
States  are  familiar  with.  It  is  a  good 
program.  The  program  has  worked  for 
years.  The  program  will  continue  to 
work.  And  aU  we  are  doing  here  is  ad- 
vancing money  so  that  the  farmer  can 
put  in  the  1985  spring  crop. 

I  would  say  that  any  person  who 
votes  for  this  amendmoit  can  say  in 
absolute  good  conscience  that  he  is 
voting  for  a  revenue  neutral  amend- 
ment. And  though  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  wHl  argue 
otherwise,  the  fact  is  that  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  amendment  to 
permit  an  advance  this  spring  against 
what  the  farmer  is  fully  entitied  to  in 
the  fall  if  he  signs  up  for  the  program. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
would  urge  its  consideration  by  my 
colleagues  aa  both  sides.  I  think  with 
this  package  finally  added  to  what  has 
already  been  done,  we  wiU  have  given 
aatut  substantial  assistance  to  farmers 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
amendment  been  offered? 
Mr.  DIXON.  No.  not  yet. 
Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  do  not  know  what 
is  before  us? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  it  is  what  I  gave  him  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  will  no  no  changes 
in  the  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  not  ctmtemplate 
any,  unless  the  majority  leader  has 
some  suggestions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
debate  the  amendmoit  if  the  amend- 
ment has  not  been  offered.  UntU  we 
have  an  amendment  offered,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
gay  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
majority  leader,  that  others  here  are 
scheduled  to  speak  momentarily  on 
the  amendment  and  there  was  still 
some  discussion  a  moment  ago  about 
it. 

But  the  amendment  I  have  ad- 
dressed so  far  is  in  fact  the  amend- 
mmt  that  the  majority  leader  has 
seen.  John  Gordley.  sitting  to  his 
right,  was  handed  that.  I  am  sure  that 
has  beoi  examined.  The  only  thing  I 
have  removed  from  that  amendment  is 
that  portion  of  the  amendment  that 
was  the  so-called  Levin-Pryor  addition 
to  the  amendment  which  has  already 
been  adopted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Zorlnsky-Melcher 
amendment. 

Mr.  CBAFER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  a  question? 
Mr.  DIXON.  Tes.  of  course. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Why  does  he  not 
present  his  amendment?  What  are  we 
here  for? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thought  there  were 
some  others  here  that  were  going  to 
be  heard  momentarily. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  we  are  going  to 
debate  an  amendment,  we  might  as 
well  have  it  up.  What  is  the  matter?  Is 
it  not  written  or  not  printed?  What 
are  we  waiting  for? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  questions  now  about  what  I  have 
already  discussed?  Because  I  have  the 
amendment  and  it  will  be  offered  mo- 
mentarily. I  believe.  I  think  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing about  it.  I  believe  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  may  be  prepared  to  do 
that  momentarily,  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, and  others. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  have  some  ques- 
tions on  the  invisible  amendment.  I 
assume  that  you  could  tell  me  about  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well.  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  who 
wish  to  converse  will  take  their  con- 
versations into  the  cloalu-ooms. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Just  assuming  that  the  amendment 
that  we  are  discussing  is  the  one  that 
the  Senator  will  present,  and  that  it  is 
in  the  form  that  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed and  answered  questions  about. 

First  of  all.  let  me  ask  one  thing 
about  this  amendment.  I  know  that  we 
are  upset  about  the  Midwestern  farm- 
ers. That  is  where  the  problem  is. 
Does  this  amendment  go  beyond  that? 
Does  it  cover  tobacco  and  peanuts,  for 
example? 

Mr.  DIXON.  This  covers  all  of  the 
so-called  basic  cash  crops— wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
sugar  cane,  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  us  concentrate  on 
this.  Why  are  we  dealing  with  this? 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  tobac- 
co and  peanut  farmers  are  in  trouble. 
Why  are  they  included? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  must  say  in  candor  to 
my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  we  do 
not  raise  peanuts  in  my  State.  There 
is.  I  think,  one  or  so  tobacco  growers 
in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Illi- 
nois. 

But  the  reason  they  are  contained  in 
this  is  because  this  is  part  of  the  act 
that  is  presently  on  the  books  which 
relates  to  the  crops  that  I  have  indi- 
cated to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island. 
And  they  are  part  now  of  that  particu- 
lar contemplated  fund,  the  CCC  fund, 
so  they  would  be  part  of  that  fund 
under  this  amendment  which  permits 
an  advance  to  obtain  money  in  the 
spring. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  Senator  is 
right  about  that  statement  that  he 
made  about  those  farmers.  He  may  be. 
I  do  not  know  about  that. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  My  next  question  is 
about  the  $50,000  loan.  That  is  a  cap. 
Is  there  a  means  test,  or  does  every- 
body get  it? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Anyone  who  signs  up 
for  the  program  who  would  ultimately 
get  the  full  amount  in  the  fall  after 
harvest,  which  is,  of  course,  the  exist- 
ing law.  could  obtain  half  in  the  spring 
pursuant  to  their  being  a  part  of  the 
program.  It  is  half  of  what  they  get 
the  whole  of. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Why  do  you  not  have 
a  means  test?  This  is  a  very  unusual 
step  you  are  taking  here.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  on  this  floor— not 
Just  today,  but  for  a  week  now— about 
the  dire  situation  of  farmers  in  the 
Midwest.  Why  do  we  not  apply  a 
means  test  to  the  $50,000? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  the  act  as  it  is 
here  drawn  does  not  require  a  means 
test.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  know  that.  My  ques- 
tion is.  Why  not? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Because  any  person 
who  participates  would  obtain  the  full 
amount  after  the  harvest  in  any  event. 
All  this  permits  is  an  advance  against 
that  full  amount  with  recourse  at  in- 
terest. That  is  the  law  now. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
interest.  The  interest  is  9%  percent? 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  the  law  now. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Are  you  saying  that 
the  prime  people  can  go  and  borrow 
money  at  that  rate? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No.  I  am  saying  that 
probably  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  voted  for  that  in  the  act  prior 
to  the  time  I  got  here. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  But  that  is  what  they 
get  after  they  produce  the  crop.  Is  this 
not  a  splendid  situation  for  some 
farmer  who  is  in  fine  shape?  There  is 
no  means  test,  so  he  could  go  down 
and  get  $50,000  at  9H  percent— "Come 
one,  come  all;  hurry,  hurry  and  pick  it 
up."  Then  he  could  take  it  and  invest 
it  in  anything  he  wanted.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  DIXON.  You  have  to  sign  up  for 
the  program.  You  have  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  No  question. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Then  in  the  fall,  if  you 
did  that,  you  would  obtain  the  full 
amount.  You  will  be  able  to  obtain  as 
much  as  half  in  the  spring.  You  would 
pay  9Vi  interest  on  it  for  that  period  of 
time.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Is  not  this  a  different 
way? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  really  is  a  different 
way. 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  is  an  advance. 

Mr.  CHAFEX.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  making  up  the  difference 
clearly  when  you  go  down  and  borrow 
at  9%.  Somebody  is  making  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  U  the  same  rate  that 
presently  exists  under  the  CCC  fund. 


You  are  obtaining  half  of  it  in  the 
spring.        

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is,  when  you  put 
up  your  crop.  After  you  harvest  your 
crop,  you  turn  it  in.  You  get  that,  if 
you  should  choose  to  go  that  route. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  What  the  Senator  is 
proposing  here  now  is  that  regardless 
of  whether  you  have  any  difficulties  at 
all.  you  can  go  down  and  pick  up 
$50,000  at  subsidized  rates,  take  the 
$50,000,  put  it  in  a  CD  or  whatever 
you  want,  and  make  the  difference. 

Mr.  DIXON.  You  cannot  do  that. 
You  get  the  advance  to  put  in  the 
crop.  You  give  the  money  back.  You 
would  get  the  whole  amount  in  the 
fall  in  the  harvest.  You  get  the  ad- 
vance of  half  to  put  in  the  crop  in  the 
spring.        

Mr.  CHAFEE.  But  you  do  not  have 
to  waste  your  time  doing  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Sure:  you  have  to  put 
in  the  crop. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  There  is  no  means 
test.  You  do  not  have  to  have  prob- 
lems. You  can  be  a  John  J.  Rockefel- 
ler. You  can  be  anybody  and  go  down 
and  get  a  loan  for  $50,000.  Is  not  this 
grand? 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
the  existing  program  with  an  advance 
in  the  spring  of  half  against  what  you 
obtain  after  your  harvest  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Do  not  suggest  this  is 
a  typical  situation,  and  that  a  shoe 
manufacturer  in  my  State  or  a  Jewelry 
manufacturer  can  go  down  and  get 
$50,000  at  9%  percent  based  on  what 
he  is  going  to  sell  next  Christmas? 
This  is  an  unusual  procedure.  The 
Senator  is  peddling  it  on  the  basis  that 
this  is  an  emergency  for  the  farmer, 
but  there  is  no  means  test.  It  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  crops  that  are  in  trou- 
ble. And  anybody  can  get  the  $50,000 
at  a  subsidized  rate.  If  the  Senator  has 
trouble  seeing  that  that  is  a  give- 
away—that somebody  is  being  subsi- 
dized by  the  Federal  Government- 
then  we  have  a  lot  of  problems. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  it  is  a  program  for  those  par- 
ticipate in  and  sign  up  in  the  CCC  Pro- 
gram. They  may  obtain  an  advance  re- 
course loan  to  put  in  their  crop.  The 
bill  itself  provides  on  page  4: 

If  a  producer  who  hu  received  an  advance 
recourse  loan  under  this  section  fails  to 
comply  with  any  term  or  condition  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  producer  shall 
repay  such  loan  inunediately  plus  such  addi- 
tional Interest  thereon  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

It  is  not  intended  as  an  advance  to 
the  farmer  of  some  money  that  will 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  act  is  intended. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Look,  we  have  been 
through  this.  We  went  through  this 
with  the  Student  Loan  Program. 
There  was  no  means  test.  Parents  were 
going  down  and  getting  a  loan,  putting 
it  in  CD's,  and  getting  the  difference. 


Where  is  your  means  test?  It  is  a  subsi- 
dized loan.  Why  do  you  not  add  means 
test  so  that  those  who  need  it  will  get 
it? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  once  again  to 
the  Senator  that  the  people  who  will 
participate  in  this  program  are  people 
who  have  signed  up  for  the  program. 
They  have  done  that  in  the  past. 
There  has  been  no  means  test  required 
by  law  in  the  past.  The  people  that 
would  participate  in  this  now  will  once 
again  be  the  same  people  who  have 
participated  in  the  past;  that  is.  farm- 
ers who  put  in  these  crops. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  could  Just  answer 
that  one  point:  The  Senator  fails  to 
recognize  a  difference  under  the  exist- 
ing program.  The  crop  is  harvested, 
and  you  get  the  loan  if  you  so  choose. 
What  the  Senator  is  proposing  here 
today  is  that  you  get  the  loan  in  ad- 
vance whether  you  need  it  or  not.  that 
you  get  it  at  a  subsidized  rate,  and 
that  you  can  do  anything  you  want 
with  the  money— Invest  it  at  a  higher 
yield  and  in  3  years  you  get  to  keep  it. 
No  wonder  the  country  has  a  deficit. 

Mr.  DIXON.  What  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  suggesting  is  that 
farmers  do  this  and  will  misuse  those 
funds.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  They 
will  participate  in  the  program  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  they  will  put  in  their 
crop  that  they  otherwise  would  not 
put  in,  and  these  funds  then  will  be 
advanced  to  them  as  one-half  of  the 
funds  they  would  obtain  in  the  fall. 
They  pay  9%  percent  Interest.  That  is 
a  higher  rate  than  the  Government 
gets  for  money.  So  that  the  Senator's 
argimient  that  the  Government  loses 
money  flies  in  the  face  of  the  financial 
facts  which  are  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  Government  can  obtain  money  is 
less  than  the  rate  that  the  farmer  is 
paying  for  the  money  when  he  obtains 
it  although  I  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
cede that  914  is  a  lesser  rate  than  the 
market  generally  for  any  kind  of  a 
loan. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  indicate  that  if  we 
can  dispose  of  this  amendment  quick- 
ly—I do  not  mean  tabling,  but  an  up- 
or-down  vote— we  are  prepared  to  stay 
in  and  do  that  if  we  can  also  dispose  of 
the  amendments  on  this  side.  There 
may  be  one,  possibly  two.  But  it  is  one 
round.  It  is  the  combined  first  and 
second  degree.  Then  I  assume  there 
might  be  a  vote  on  final  passage.  So 
we  are  looking  at  as  many  as  four,  pos- 
sibly three  record  votes.  If  you  add  to 
that  the  debate,  we  are  looking  at 
probably  8:30. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  Interrupt  the 
majority  leader  to  accommodate  him? 
Those  on  my  side  have  indicated  that 
this  has  been  discussed  sufficiently, 
that   everybody   that   had   meant   to 


speak  does  not  need  to  speak.  I  am 
prepared  to  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

AMOfDMEirr  HO.  14 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  advance  recourse 
loans  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  peanuts,  soy- 
beans, sugar  cane,  and  sugar  beets,  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Grassixy, 
ExoH,  Pressler,  Crahstoh,  Sasser, 
Levin.  Bemtscm,  Belcher.  Simoh. 
Pryor.  and  Harkin,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr.  DixomI. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Orassley,  Mr.  Exor, 
Mr.  Pkessler,  Mr.  Crarstoh,  Mr.  Sasssr, 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Bkmtbkm.  Mr.  BCKunm,  Mr. 
SIMOH,  Mr.  Prtor,  and  Mr.  Harkir,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  14. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
a  new  title  as  follows: 

TITLE  III 

AOVAHCB  RSCOnRSE  LOAHS 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Advance  Recourse  Loan  Act  of  IMS". 

Sec.  302.  Effective  only  for  the  1985  crops, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  424 
as  follows: 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

"ADVARCE  LOAMS 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  advance  recourse  loans  to 
producers  of  the  commodities  of  the  1985 
crop  for  which  nonrecourae  loans  are  made 
available  under  this  Act,  Such  advance  re- 
course loans  shall  be  made  only  to  produc- 
ers who  agree  to  comply  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(1)  Advance  recourse  loans  ahall  be  made 
available  to  producers  of  a  commodity  at 
the  applicable  nohrecoune  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity. 

"(2)  Within  the  limit  set  out  in  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsecUon.  advance  recourse 
loans  shall  be  made  available: 

"(A)  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  who  agree  to  participate  in 
the  program  announced  for  the  commodity 
on  an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  farm  program  yield  for 
the  commodity  times  the  farm  program 
acreage  Intended  to  be  planted  to  the  com- 
modity for  harvest  in  1986.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary: 

"(B)  to  producers  of  tobacco  and  peanute 
who  are  on  a  farm  for  which  a  farm  market- 
ing quota  or  poundage  quota  has  been  es- 
tablished on  an  amotmt  of  the  commodity 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  market- 
ing quota  or  poundage  quota  for  the  com- 
modity, as  determined  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(C)  to  producers  of  soybeans,  sugar  beets, 
or  sugar  cane  on  an  amount  of  the  commod- 


ity equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  yield 
for  the  commodity  times  the  farm  acreage 
Intended  to  be  planted  to  the  commodity  for 
harvest  in  1985,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  An  advance  recourse  loan  under  this 
section  shall  come  due  at  such  time  immedi- 
ately following  harvest  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate.  Each  loan  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section  shall  specify 
such  due  date  and  the  rate  of  Interest  pay- 
able on  the  loan.  The  rate  of  interest  shall 
be  the  rate  of  interest  in  effect  for  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  commodity  loans 
on  the  date  the  advance  recourse  loan  Is 
made.  The  Secretary  shall  esUblish  proce- 
ditfes,  wbere  practicable,  under  which  the 
producer,  simultaneously  with  repayment  of 
the  recourse  loan,  may  obtain  a  nonrecourse 
loan  on  the  crop,  as  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  Act.  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  repay 
the  recourse  loan.  In  cases  in  which  nonre- 
courae loans  under  this  Act  are  not  normal- 
ly made  available  directly  to  producers,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  under 
which  a  producer  may  repay  the  recourse 
loan  at  the  time  the  producer  receives  ad- 
vances or  other  pajrments  from  the  produc- 
er's disposition  of  the  crop. 

"(4)  To  obtain  an  advance  recourse  loan 
under  this  section,  the  producer  shall  pro- 
vide such  security  for  the  loan  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  adequate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Government. 

"(5)  The  total  amount  of  advance  recourse 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  any  person 
under  this  aecUon  shaU  not  exceed  $50,000. 
"(b)  If  a  producer  who  has  received  an  ad- 
vance recourse  loan  under  ttiis  section  fails 
to  comply  with  any  term  or  condition  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  producer  shaU 
tvpay  such  loan  immediately,  plus  such  ad- 
ditimial  interest  thereon  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
pix>gram  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  <>edlt  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Conwration  under 
any  other  provision  of  law.". 

REGtnATIOMS 

Sic.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ShaU  Issue  regulations  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  Utie  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  tiUe.  and  loans 
provided  under  this  tiUe  shall  be  made 
available  beginning  on  the  date  such  regula- 
tions are  issued.  The  Secretary  shall  extend 
the  period  of  sign-up  for  participation  in  the 
programs  for  the  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  rice  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  for  a  period  of  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  tlUe. 

A  SOLUnOH  TO  THE  FARM  CRISU 

B«r.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  from 
time  to  time  in  this  Chamber  debate 
the  merits  of  soU  conservation  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  erosion 
which  despoils  and  weakens  our  price- 
less farmland  in  this  great  agricultural 
Nation. 

Today,  however— indeed  for  the  past 
several  days— we  have  been  talking 
about  another  kind  of  erosion— the 
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erosion  of  our  agriculture  economy. 
Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  our  soil 
is  not  the  only  thins  subject  to  ero- 
sion. Any  kind  of  erosion  tends  to  be 
insidious,  little  noticed  until  severe 
damage  has  been  done.  That  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  to  us  in  agricul- 
ture. 

We  have  heard  here  clearly  and  viv- 
idly during  the  last  few  days  a  graphic 
outline  of  the  dire  straits  in  which  the 
farmer  finds  himself.  Land  values 
have  eroded.  Commodity  prices  have 
eroded.  The  farmer's  net  worth  has 
eroded.  Farm  loan  sources  have 
eroded.  Overseas  markets  have  eroded. 
Purchases  by  farmers  in  our  rural 
communities  have  eroded.  Just  about 
everything  has  eroded  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Mr.  President,  except  the  deter- 
mination and  spirit  of  the  American 
farmer  to  pull  himself  out  of  this  mess 
if  we  will  Just  give  him  some  help  and 
a  little  breathing  room. 

I  have  several  times  repeated  during 
the  course  of  this  debate  that  I  have 
no  concern  about  pride  of  authorship 
in  terms  of  getting  some  immediate 
short-term  help  for  the  farmer  so  he 
can  buy  seed.  fuel,  and  fertilizer  for 
his  spring  crop.  It  matters  not  to  me 
whether  it  is  a  Dixon  bill  in  the 
Senate  or  the  Daschle  bill  from  the 
House,  or  any  other  legislative  vehicle. 
It  does  matter  to  me  that  we  get  the 
Job  done!  It  matters  to  the  Illinois 
farmer  that  we  get  the  Job  done!  Let 
us  do  something!  Let  us  do  it  now! 

Mr.  President,  let  us  get  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  off  of  the  covers  of  the  na- 
tional news  magazines  and  back  into 
the  fields  where  he  belongs.  Raising  a 
crop  is  a  lot  more  productive  than  rais- 
ing a  fuss.  The  American  farmer— the 
Illinois  farmer— would  much  rather  be 
working  in  his  fields  than  demonstrat- 
ing in  his  State  capital  or  here  in 
Washington. 

For  these  reasons,  I  rise  today  to  dis- 
cuss an  amendment  I  will  offer  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

This  amendment  combines  features 
of  several  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
this  year.  Specifically  it  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agrictil- 
ture  to  make  available  advance  price 
support  loans  for  the  1985  crops. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  advance 
commodity  credit  corporation  loans  on 
a  portion  of  the  1985  crops.  Loans 
would  be  made  to  producers  of  farm 
program  commodities  for  which  price 
support  loans  are  available  in  the  1985 
crop  year.  Such  commodities  include 
wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  upland  cotton, 
tobacco,  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  sugar. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  would  be 
equal  to  the  nonrecourse  price  support 
loan  rate  for  the  commodity,  multi- 
plied by  50  percent  of  the  farm  yield, 
multiplied  by  the  anticipated  number 
of  acres  to  be  planted  to  the  commodi- 
ty. In  the  case  of  tobacco  and  peanuts, 


the  loan  rate  is  multiplied  by  50  per- 
cent of  the  quota.  The  total  amount  of 
advance  loans  that  one  producer  could 
receive  would  be  limited  to  $50,000. 

The  advance  loans  made  under  this 
program  would  be  recourse  l«ans  and 
would  be  repaid  after  harvest.  The 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  procedure 
enabling  producers  to  repay  the  re- 
course loan  at  the  same  time  they  re- 
ceive regular,  nonrecoune  price-sup- 
port loans  on  their  crops.  In  other 
words,  the  recourse  loan  would.  In  es- 
sence, be  converted  into  a  nonrecourse 
loan. 

To  ensure  that  the  program  is  oper- 
ated on  a  fiscally  sound  basis,  ade- 
quate security  will  be  required  for  the 
loan  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made.  Ad- 
vance loans  made  under  the  program 
established  by  the  amendment  would 
be  administered  by  the  Agricultural 
StabUization  and  Conservation  Service 
and  the  ASC  county  committees.  The 
sign-up  period  for  the  1985  crop  pro- 
grams would  be  extended  for  a  period 
of  30  dajrs  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  to  enable  producers  to  re- 
ceive advance  loans  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  amendment  incorporates  the 
advance  payment  features  of  several 
bills  pending  In  the  Senate: 

S.  433.  introduced  by  Senator  Dixom 
on  February  7:  S.  458.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Ezon.  B<»>ii.  Smoa.  Bus- 
DICK.  Pmtob.  Habkih.  I^vih.  and  Zoa- 
iifSKT  on  February  19;  S.  459.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hakt  on  February 
19:  and  S.  460.  introduced  by  Senator 
OnASSixr  on  February  19. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram similar  to  that  proposed  by  Rep- 
resentative Daschle  and  others  In  the 
House— H.R.  1035— on  February  7. 
HJl.  1035  was  ordered  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  oa  Agriculture  on 
Friday.  February  32. 

Certain  features  of  the  program  es- 
tablished by  the  amendment— the  re- 
course nature  of  the  loans  made,  the 
limitation  on  outlays,  and  the  require- 
ment for  posting  of  adequate  security 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment—wiU  limit  the  outlays  under  the 
program  to  a  lesser  amount  If  the 
program  attracts  additional  participa- 
tion in  the  1985  crop  programs,  addi- 
tional outlays  occur,  but  the  resulting 
reduction  in  production  can  increase 
market  prices  and  thereby  reduce  out- 
lays in  other  accotmts  such  as  defi- 
ciency payments.  Against  this  badc- 
ground.  the  expected  result  is  a  reve- 
nue neutral  bill. 

The  idea  is  to  let  the  farmer,  in 
effect,  borrow  from  himself,  but  to  do 
it  in  the  spring,  rather  than  wait  until 
harvest  time,  because,  bluntly  put, 
there  will  not  be  any  harvest  if  the 
seeds  do  not  get  into  the  ground  this 
spring. 

The  immediate  emergency,  as  we  all 
well  know,  is  getting  operating  loans 


to  begin  planting.  In  a  normal  year, 
this  would  be  no  problem.  You  could 
go  to  the  bank,  to  the.  Production 
Credit  Association,  or  to  Farmers' 
Home  and  get  the  necessary  loan.  But 
there  is  nothing  normal  about  this 
year.  PCA's  have  their  own  problems. 
Farmers'  Home  Is  building  up  an  in- 
ventory of  property.  Banks  are  overex- 
tended In  some  Instances.  The  result  is 
that  many  farmers,  already  burdened 
by  debt,  cannot  obtain  loans  with 
which  to  buy  seed.  fuel,  and  fertiliser. 

For  that  reason.  I  feel  that  my  un- 
complicated bill  allowing  an  advance 
on  resource  loans  makes  good  sense  so 
farmers  can  plant  their  crops  in  a 
timely  fashion.  Tou  should  keep  in 
mind,  obviously,  that  this  is  a  Band- 
Aid.  It  is  quite  simply  a  short-term 
measure,  for  an  immediate,  short-term 
problem.  The  bill  for  it  will  ccMne  due 
this  fall,  when  the  farmers  who  qual- 
ify for  this  advance  will  not  have  the 
full  amount  of  nonrecourse  loan 
money  available. 

Tiding  the  farmer  over  through  the 
spring  season  Is  only  one  factor  In 
what  needs  to  be  done.  For  the  long- 
term,  all  of  us  know  that  we  need  to 
find  a  way  In  many  Instances  to 
stretch  out  the  farmer's  debt.  We  need 
to  give  the  solid  operating  farmer 
breathing  room  to  get  back  on  his  feet. 

Many  of  the  Ideas  floating  around  In 
Washington  certainly  will  involve  the 
expenditure  of  too  much  Federal 
money  at  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  our  massive  budget  defi- 
cit. Many  of  them  very  likely  will  only 
partially  solve  the  problem. 

The  difficulty,  obviously.  Is  that  we 
do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time.  For 
that  reason.  I  feel  we  must  do  some- 
thing in  the  short-term  to  get  the 
farmer  in  the  field  In  the  next  few 
weeks.  He  would  much  prefer  to  be 
doing  that  rather  than  taking  part  in 
demonstrations  bi  ^rlngfleld.  IL.  or 
Washington.  DC.  Once  we  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  finance  his  seed,  fertil- 
izer, and  fuel  for  spring  planting,  we 
must  then  turn  our  collective  atten- 
tion to  the  long-term  problem  of 
stretching  out  the  farmer's  debt. 

Many  experts  are  throwing  up  their 
hands  by  saying  this  cannot  be  done.  I 
do  not  buy  such  a  pessimistic  assess- 
ment. It  will  l>e  dlfflcult  to  do.  but  I 
think  we  should  try.  Why  do  I  say 
that?  Because  the  alternative  is  too 
dire.  The  cost  Is  too  high. 

We  have  been  meeting  for  many 
long  hours  in  Washington  in  an  effort 
to  hammer  out  an  agreement  that  will 
be  meaningful  and  helpful  to  the 
farmer  who  needs  assistance.  Behind 
closed  doors.  I  have  heard  an  estimate 
that  even  with  the  administration's 
plan  in  place,  should  we  all  agree  to  it. 
7  out  of  every  100  farmers  will  still  go 
broke  by  the  end  of  the  planting 
season.  Think  of  that:  7  out  of  every 
100  farmers  in  Illinois— 7  out  of  every 
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100  farmers  across  America— will  go 
broke,  even  if  the  administration's 
plan  is  implemented. 

Now,  I  have  a  reason  to  believe  that 
this  estimate  is  too  low.  There  are 
other  estimates  which  have  not  even 
been  made  directly  available  to  us  that 
suggest  that  as  many  as  9  out  of  every 
100  farmers  will  go  belly  up  by  the  end 
of  planting  season.  Whether  the  figure 
is  7  percent  or  9  percent,  I  say  it  is  un- 
acceptable. It  is  simply  too  high.  It 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  good 
solid  operating  farmers  who  do  not  de- 
serve to  go  broke. 

The  New  York  Times,  speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  major  urban  news- 
paper. Just  last  Friday  said  that  aid 
could  come  in  time  for  many  hard- 
pressed  farmers,  and  went  on  to  say. 
•■•  •  •  there  is  a  case  to  be  made  for 
giving  it."  The  New  York  Times,  of 
course,  is  well  aware  of  the  assistance 
the  Federal  Government  gave  to  New 
York  City  when  it  teetered  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from  the 
Times  editorial: 

When  the  Federal  Government  helped 
New  York  City  out  of  its  fiscal  crisis,  it  won 
budget  reforms  in  return.  When  the  Federal 
Government  guaranteed  loans  for  Chrysler, 
it  won  concessions  from  Chrysler's  stock- 
holders, banlters,  suppliers,  and  workers.  A 
similar  deal  with  agriculture  would  be 
harder  to  manage  because  there  is  no  single 
group  to  bargain  with.  But  an  explicit  agree- 
ment from  the  major  farm  lobbies  and  elect- 
ed officials  from  farm  States  is  conceivable. 

This  expresses  my  sentiments.  Let  us 
develop  a  program  we  can  all  agree  on 
that  will  keep  the  farmer  from  going 
broke.  Let  us  write  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  economic  health  of  our  rural 
banks  will  not  be  Jeopardized.  Let  us 
get  the  rural  economy  back  on  track, 
so  the  farmer  will  be  a  customer  again, 
so  the  fertilizer  dealer,  the  fuel  dealer, 
the  implement  dealer,  the  seed  dealer, 
the  car  dealer,  and  everyone  else  the 
farmer  deals  with,  can  once  again 
prosper. 

Let  us  resolve  not  to  allow  the  1980's 
to  become  a  repeat  of  the  1920's, 
which  were  a  prelude  to  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930's.  Let  us  learn 
from  the  lessons  of  history,  rather 
than  repeat  our  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  wipe  away  the 
pessimism  that  now  occupies  us  in 
rural  America  and  throughout  Illinois. 
We  must  foster  optimism.  We  must  get 
the  farmer  back  onto  his  feet,  back 
into  the  fields,  back  to  his  rightful 
place  in  the  rural  community  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  rural  economy  that 
he  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be. 

To  do  any  thing  less  will  be  a  dis- 
service to  our  Illinois  and  American 
farmers  and  to  our  fellow  citizens  who 
know  that  a  thriving  farmer  is  the  key 
to  a  growing,  dynamic  economy  for  all 
of  us  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dixon  amendment  to 
grant  crop  loan  advances  to  farmers 
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who   need   the  advance  in  order  to 
plant  this  spring. 

The  farm  legislation  we  have  been 
debating  for  the  (>ast  several  weeks 
has  been  emergency  legislation  in  re- 
sponse to  real  agriculture  crisis.  Sena- 
tor Dixon's  amendment  responds  to 
that  crisis  by  calling  for  advancing  a 
portion  of  the  loan  which  would  nor- 
mally be  obtained  at  harvest  instead 
of  the  beginning  of  the  planting 
season.  This  action  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  farmers'  ability  to  obtain 
loans  from  their  usual  sources  for 
planting  expenses  such  as  seed,  fertil- 
izer, and  other  planting  expenses 
through  their  banks,  has  been  ex- 
hatisted. 

Senator  Dixon  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 80,000  to  120,000  farmers 
will  be  helped  by  this  amendment  by 
allowing  them  to  plant  their  crops  this 
spring. 

These  120.000  farmers  are  not  Just 
ntunbers  on  a  balance  sheet,  they  are 
farmers  who  need  our  help.  They  are 
the  conunimities  who  depend  on  the 
health  of  agriculture  to  survive.  They 
are  the  faces  of  children  who  are  un- 
certain whether  they  can  live  in  the 
same  community.  They  are  the  faces 
of  third  and  fourth  generation  farm- 
ers who  have  been  efficient  and  eco- 
nomically healthy  imtil  recently  when 
their  land  values  dropped  drastically 
and  their  assets  in  land  have  been  sub- 
stantially cut— in  some  cases  cut  in 
half. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment 
because  ultimately  it  will  not  cost  any 
more  than  the  current  program,  yet  in 
the  meantime,  it  will  aid  farmers  who 
are  truly  in  need  of  assistance. 

Some  may  ask  why  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  a  so-called  industrial 
State  is  so  concerned  about  the  farm 
crisis?  Because  it  is  America's  crisis. 
Because  my  constituents  in  Michigan 
imderstand  the  despair  and  pain  re- 
sulting from  loss  of  work  and  income. 
Because  when  farmers  go  broke,  they 
do  not  buy  equipment  that  is  made  by 
workers  in  cities  and  towns.  Because 
this  crisis  will  affect  every  one  of  our 
constituents  as  consumers.  Because 
Washington  and  Congress  will  face  a 
growing  tide  of  humanity  seeking  sur- 
vival. 

If  we  don't  act  promptly  and  effec- 
tively. 5  to  30  percent  of  our  farms- 
may  go  under  this  year.  If  we  don't  act 
we'll  have  fewer  and  fewer  farmers, 
and  before  we  know  it,  a  few  corporate 
conglomerates  will  control  our  agricul- 
ture and  then  all  of  our  constituents 
will  pay  higher  food  prices  due  to  less 
competition. 

We  must  act  immediately  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

First,  we  must  provide  additional 
loan  guarantees  to  farmers  and  a 
better  debt  restructuring  program  as 
provided  in  the  2Sorinsky  amendment. 

Second,  we  must  get  adequate  staff 
to   the  FmHA   and  insist  that  they 


promptly  handle  loan  applications- 
work  nights  and  weekends  if  neces- 
sary—to get  rid  of  the  current  back- 
logs. Senators  Zokuiskt  and  Dixon 
have  included  these  provisions,  origi- 
nally proposed  by  Senator  Pryor  and 
me.  into  their  amendments. 

On  a  long-term  basis,  we  must  help 
assure  an  adequate  price  for  farm 
products  and  get  production  and 
demand  back  into  kilter.  While  emer- 
gency loans  are  necessary  now  so  that 
spring  planting  can  take  place,  loans 
to  some  extent  are  Band-Aids  and  put 
farmers  into  a  deeper  hole— they  need 
a  decent  price  to  get  out  of  that  hole. 

Let  me  now  step  back  a  bit  in  time.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  my  brother.  Congress- 
man Lavnr  and  I.  spent  4  days  in 
Michigan.  South  Dakota,  and  Nebras- 
ka meeting  with  farmers,  farm  credit 
organizations,  small  business  people 
such  as  implement  dealers,  agricultur- 
al chemical  suppliers,  and  others  di- 
rectly impacted  in  the  crisis  confront- 
ing agriculture. 

Our  colleagues,  Tom  Daschle  and 
Jm  ExoH.  held  meetings  in  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  We  are  grateful 
they  invited  us  to  attend. 

We  began  in  our  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan, a  State  which  has  about  60.000 
farms  and  has  more  farmers  than 
some  of  the  Farm  Belt  States.  Michi- 
gan is  a  major  producer  of  soybeans, 
sugar  beets,  navy  beans,  dairy  prod- 
ucts. poriL.  berries,  peaches,  com. 
wheat,  plums,  apples,  cucumbers,  blue- 
lierries.  carrots,  celery,  mushrooms, 
prunes,  plums,  tomatoes,  grapes,  and 
strawberries,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Michigan  farmers  of  all  kinds  face  a 
crisis.  For  instance.  Michigan's  cash 
income  from  farming  was  $820  million 
in  1980.  It  is  estimated  in  1984  that  it 
was  $690  million  and  the  forecast  for 
1985  is  that  it  will  be  $645  million. 
This  is  based  on  a  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity econometric  model  which  has 
been  used  regularly.  Michigan's  farm 
real  estate  averaged  $1,232  per  acre  in 
value  in  1981.  By  1984.  the  value 
dropped  to  $1,109  per  acre.  Total  farm 
assets  in  Michigan  were  $17.1  billion  in 
1981  and  dropped  to  $16.1  biUion  in 

At  the  same  time,  total  Michigan 
farm  debt  increased  from  $3.2  billion 
in  1981  to  $4  billion  in  1984.  Fanner's 
equity  in  their  property  dropped  from 
$13.9  billion  in  1981  to  $12.2  billion  in 
1984.  The  debt  to  equity  ratio  in- 
creased from  23  percent  to  32.3  per- 
cent in  those  same  3  years.  According 
to  Michigan  bankers  and  State  farm 
officials  almost  one  out  of  every  five 
farmers  in  Michigan  is  operating 
imder  financial  stress  and  faces  uncer- 
tain prospects  for  credit  for  the  spring 
planting  season. 

As  a  result  of  the  drop  in  land  value 
and  the  drop  in  farm  income,  there  is 
inadequate  equity  and  projected 
income  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
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lending  institutions  for  operating 
loans  this  spring.  Low  land  value  and 
low  projected  cash  flow  mean  that  a 
large  number  of  farmers  are  "poor 
credit  risks"  in  the  eyes  of  their  usual 
credit  sources.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
farmers  cannot  borrow  the  money 
they  traditionally  borrow  in  the  spring 
in  order  to  plant  their  crops. 

At  a  meeting  with  the  Production 
Credit  Association  [PCA]  of  Bay  City. 
MI,  the  estimate  was  about  one-third 
of  the  1,040  were  having  serious  trou- 
bles: At  the  hearing  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  in  Lansing,  the  di- 
rector of  the  KsJamazoo.  MI.  PCA 
stated  that  about  20  percent  of  the 
farmers  were  having  serious  problems 
with  payments. 

At  a  bank  in  Frankenmuth.  MI,  we 
were  told  of  an  extended  family  oper- 
ation involving  two  fathers  and  their 
sons  working  1.400  acres,  who  had  ex- 
panded operations  in  the  late  1970's 
who  had  suffered  net  income  losses  in 
1981,  1982.  and  1983  from  a  combina- 
tion of  high  interest  rates  and  bad 
weather,  and  whose  net  worth  had 
dropped  from  nearly  $2  million  to 
nearly  zero  In  4  years. 

We  met  farmers  in  the  Michigan 
Thumb  who  have  been  in  business  for 
over  25  years  and  now  are  in  serious 
trouble.  One  had  recently  sold  part  of 
his  farm,  but  with  no  other  ready 
assets  to  sell,  he  faced  the  end  of 
farming  unless  he  received  some  credit 
assistance  to  facilitate  his  farm  oper- 
ations beginning  with  planting  in  the 
next  month  or  so. 

While  Michigan  has  a  crisis  in  agri- 
culture, it  is  t>etter  off  than  many 
States.  In  the  two  States  that  we  vis- 
ited. South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  land 
values  have  dropped  farm  more  than 
land  values  in  Michigan.  Newspapers 
are  full  of  notices  of  auctions  of  farms. 
In  many  cases  those  farms  have  been 
in  the  same  family  three  and  four  gen- 
erations. The  entire  Legislature  of 
South  Dakota  came  to  Washington. 
There  are  farm  crisis  rallies  and  stress 
hotlines,  increases  in  spouse  abuse, 
child  abuse,  suicides  of  farmers  who 
believe  there  is  no  hope  or  who  feel 
guilty  for  losing  a  family  farm  that 
has  been  in  the  family  for  generations. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  anger  in  the 
countryside  and  small  towns  of  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  Disbelief,  mixed 
with  shock  and  perhaps  a  bit  of 
shame,  is  now  bursting  to  the  surface; 
it  is  being  propelled  by  a  significant 
worsening  of  conditions  in  the  last  sev- 
eral months  and  the  specter  of  a  pend- 
ing planting  season  without  the  means 
to  cope  with  it.  It  is  manifested  not  in 
violence,  but  in  militancy. 

What  has  been  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's response  to  a  clear  need  to 
help  our  family  farmers? 

It  is  proposing  to  drastically  cut  the 
amount  of  credit  available  to  farmers 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion [FmHA].  The  administration  pro- 


poses a  total  loan  level  of  $3.4  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  com- 
pared to  the  $4,476  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  A  drastic  reduction  in  direct 
loans  is  proposed  from  $3.78  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985  to  $400  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

The  administration  proposes  to 
reduce  price  support  loan  rates  by 
taking  the  national  average  price  of 
the  commodity  over  a  5-year  period 
and  setting  the  loan  rate  at  75  percent 
of  that  price.  For  wheat  fanners,  it 
means  at>out  56  cents  less  per  bushel 
and  for  com  farmers  It  means  nearly 
43  cents  less  per  bushel.  Sorghum 
farmers  would  get  approximately  47 
cents  less  per  bushel  and  barley  farm- 
ers would  get  about  26  cents  leas  per 
bushel.  The  administration's  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  is  a  prescription  for 
disaster  for  agriculture  in  America. 

In  that  prescribed  disaster  the 
FmHA  would  be  little  help.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  was  designed 
to  be  the  safety  net— the  lender  of  last 
resort.  But  the  proposed  cut  in  the 
FmHA  direct  loan  level  and  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  price  support  loans 
would  consequently  result  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers,  falling 
through  that  net  and  crashing  to  the 
ground,  taking  small  businesses  and 
banks  with  them  in  the  process. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  being  systematically  strangled  by 
funding  cuts,  slowdowns  in  processing 
of  applications,  and  staff  reductions. 
There  is  a  moratorium  on  hiring  per- 
sonnel for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration with  the  result  that  loans 
take  months  and  months  to  process. 

The  FmHA  is  failing  In  its  statutory 
purpose  of  being  a  lender  of  last  resort 
for  American  family  farms  because  of 
a  rigid,  simplistic  doctrine  that  less 
government  automatically,  necessarily, 
and  instantly  means  Americans  are 
better  off. 

The  most  visible  exponents  of  the 
administration  doctrine  are  David 
Stockman  and  John  Block.  David 
Stockman  has  called  the  grinding  into 
the  ground  of  American  fanners  "the 
way  a  dynamic  economy  works."  We 
believe  the  bankruptcy  of  a  large 
number  of  American  farmers  repre- 
sents sickness  in  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy, not  proof  of  Its  health. 

Even  if  you  believe  that  the  weak 
should  perish  as  a  beautiful  byproduct 
of  a  pure,  free  economy,  the  weak  and 
the  leas  capable  aren't  the  victims  in 
the  current  agricultural  crisis.  It  is 
chance  and  random  luck  that  deter- 
mines which  farmers  are  going  under 
to  a  large  degree,  such  factors  as  when 
you  bought  your  land  and  what  the 
price  of  your  crop  is  in  the  world. 

The  farm  crisis  is  also  the  result  of 
Government  policies— big  deficits 
which  raised  effective  interest  rates 
and  produced  overvalued  dollars 
which  reduces  exports.  So  if  you  plant 


crops  which  are  traditionally  exported 
in  large  quantities,  but  aren't  being  ex- 
ported at  their  usual  level,  you  come 
up  short. 

The  premise  of  Stoclunan's  attack  is 
wrong— random  chance  and  Govern- 
ment policies  are  greater  factors  af- 
fecting farmers  survival  chances  in  the 
current  crisis  than  efficiency  or  mana- 
gerial skill. 

We  have  heard  a  common  theme 
sung  by  Dave  Stockman  about  the  dis- 
tress in  rural  America  and  nonrural 
America.  Dave  Stockman  said  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  he  saw  no  reason  to 
distinguish  among  the  laid  off  indus- 
trial worker,  the  troubled  small  busi- 
ness person,  the  aging  veteran  of 
World  War  II  or  the  student  whose 
loan  would  be  ended,  and  the  dis- 
tressed farmer. 

In  a  word,  we  are  in  a  common  boat. 
How  true.  But  Stockman's  conclusion 
is  that  the  boat  should  sink  in  the 
waters  of  icy  indifference.  Let  every- 
one swim  solely  by  himself,  or  sink,  he 
says.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  not  the 
answer. 

But  the  most  lurid  rhetoric  of  Stock- 
man or  Block  cannot  hide  the  fact 
that  the  policies  are  President  Rea- 
gan's. The  proposed  cuts  in  our  agri- 
cultural credit  program  and  FmHA 
lending  authority  are  the  President's 
policies.  The  projKMsed  cut  in  price  sup- 
port loan  rates  and  target  prices  is  the 
President's  proposal. 

That  is  why  the  entire  South 
Dakota  Legislature  and  a  good  per- 
centage of  the  Nebraska  Legislature 
sought  to  meet  with  the  President. 
They  wanted  to  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  not  an  appointee  of  his  and 
they  were  right. 

The  protective  shield  around  the 
President  must  be  pierced.  He  must 
confront  the  reality  of  5  percent  to  30 
percent  of  our  fanners  not  planting 
this  spring.  He  must  fully  and  person- 
ally understand  the  threat  to  the 
values  of  family  and  independence 
which  the  growing  farm  upheaval  rep- 
resents. 

We  do  not  want  to  excuse  mistakes 
made  by  farmers,  but  they  were  not  all 
land  speculators.  We  do  not  want  to 
forget  for  a  moment  the  deficit,  but 
farmers  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
deficit  in  this  country.  We  do  not  want 
to  put  the  family  farmer  on  a  pedestal, 
but  there  is  a  lot  of  talk,  and  correctly 
so,  about  values  in  American  society, 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  values  involved  in  the  family  farm. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  for  a  moment 
a  rubber  stamp  for  all  the  subsidies  in 
this  country  for  fanners  or  anybody 
else.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  answer  to 
the  farm  problem  in  the  long  run.  but 
we  are  sure  that  the  answer  is  not  to 
let  tens  of  thousands  of  middle-sized 
farmers  sink  in  the  short  run. 

Much  legislation  has  been  offered 
and  more  will  be  forthcoming. 


Some  is  short  term— to  get  farmers 
help  in  time  so  they  can  plant  this 
spring,  such  as  the  Dixon  amendment 
which  will  hopefully  be  considered  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Some  is  long  term— successor  legisla- 
tion to  the  farm  bill  which  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Both  need 
the  attention  of  this  Congress  on  an 
urgent  basis.  There  is  a  farm  crisis, 
but  it  is  more  than  a  crisis  among 
farmers.  If  we  fail  to  act  in  a  prompt 
way.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans will  be  the  immediate  victims  and 
all  Americans  who  consume  their 
products  will  be  victimized  in  the  mar- 
ketplace in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  advance 
recourse  loans  to  be  made  to  producers 
of  the  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
tobacco,  soybeans,  sugarcane,  and 
sugar  beets.  These  are  commodities  for 
which  nonrecourse  price  support  loans 
will  become  available  after  the  crop  is 
harvested. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
help  ensure  that  our  Nation's  farmers 
will  have  sufficient  funds  available  to 
plant  their  crops  this  year. 

The  loan  would  be  limited  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  nonrecourse  price 
support  loan  rate  for  the  commodity 
multiplied  by  50  percent  of  the  farm 
yield  and  the  number  of  acres  of  the 
commodity  that  the  farmer  intends  to 
plant  for  harvest.  In  the  case  of  tobac- 
co or  peanuts,  the  loan  rate  would  be 
multiplied  by  50  percent  of  the  quota. 
In  addition,  a  producer  could  not  re- 
ceive advance  loans  totaling  more  than 
$50,000. 

Interest  on  these  loans  would  be 
charged  at  the  CCC  commodity  loan 
rate  on  the  day  the  loan  is  made. 

The  advance  loans  made  under  this 
program  would  become  due  and  pay- 
able as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
crop  is  harvested.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  required  to  es- 
tablish a  procedure  enabling  producers 
to  repay  the  recourse  loan  at  the  same 
time  they  receive  regular,  nonrecourse 
price  support  loans  on  their  crops. 

To  ensure  that  the  program  is  oper- 
ated on  a  fiscally  sound  basis,  ade- 
quate security  would  be  required  for 
the  loan. 

Producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  would  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  1985  com- 
modity programs.  The  signup  period 
for  those  programs  would  be  extended 
for  a  period  of  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation  to 
enable  producers  to  qualify  for  ad- 
vance loans. 

By  providing  a  mechanism  under 
which  loans  can  be  made  quickly,  the 
amendment  will  help  ensure  that  fi- 
nancially hard-pressed  farmers  have 
sufficient  funds  available  to  plant 
their  crops. 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment  com- 
bines features  of  several  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  this  year.  I  particularly 
want  to  commend  Congressman 
Daschle— the  original  author  of  the 
proposal— for  his  efforts  in  developing 
this  innovative  legislation.  South 
Dakota,  like  Nebraska,  has  been  hard 
hit  by  the  depression  in  the  farm  econ- 
omy. My  neighbors  in  South  Dakota 
are  fortunate  to  have  Congressman 
Daschle  representing  their  interests. 

Mr.  DOliiENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  for 
purposes  of  accounting  for  the  time 
because  I  have  a  tendency  to  talk  too 
long.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  abso- 
lutely right.  This  is  not  a  proposal 
that  is  going  to  help  farmers  in  need. 
This  is  a  proposal  that  is  going  to 
throw  away  the  CCC  fund,  and  allow 
for  a  huge  amount  of  interest  that  we 
are  going  to  subsidize  to  all  the  farm- 
ers, whether  they  need  it  or  not.  Let 
me  give  you  an  analogy  that  I  remem- 
ber very  vividly.  When  interest  rates 
went  up  to  14  percent  in  the  United 
States,  we  did  not  change  the  law  with 
reference  to  student  loans.  So  we  had 
student  loans  for  almost  anybody.  I 
think  the  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  could  have  probably  gotten  one. 
They  got  them  at  5.5  percent.  What  do 
you  think  happened?  All  those  people 
that  had  money  for  their  own  children 
saved  away,  switched  their  money  to 
long-term  high  interest  instruments. 
Why?  Because  they  were  going  to  get 
about  13  percent  on  CD's.  So  they  left 
their  money  over  there,  collected  their 
interest,  and  they  came  to  good  old 
Uncle  Sam  with  no  means  test,  and  got 
their  5.5  percent  student  loan.  Some  of 
them  are  still  paying  back  that  won- 
derful package  of  goodies. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
amendment  takes  the  agricultural 
crop  stabilization  fund,  the  CCC— his- 
torically an  important  and  critical  pro- 
gram for  price  stabilization  and  signifi- 
cantly modifies  its  purposes  and  goals. 
Under  the  current  program  when  you 
are  all  through  with  the  growing 
season,  and  you  have  gone  to  your 
banker  and  borrowed  money  at  the 
going  rate  for  planting  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  you  do  not  have  to  sell 
your  com  and  your  wheat  all  at  one 
time  and  depress  prices.  Now,  "Here  is 
the  loan  rate.  Put  your  crop  in  the 
bins.  You  own  It.  And  we  just  now  lent 
you  money  because  you  put  your  grain 
in  there.  We  lent  you  money  for  the 
next  9  months  or  until  that  crop  goes 
above  that  in  which  event  you  pay  it 
back  and  take  back  title  to  your  crop 
so  you  can  sell  it  at  the  higher  market 
price. 


"But  we  lend  you  subsidized  loans 
during  that  period  of  stabilization  to 
let  you  market." 

There  is  no  way  they  can  stand  on 
this  floor  and  say  if  you  give  every 
farmer  in  America  up  to  $50,000  ad- 
vance that  we  are  not  giving  it  to  rich 
farmers  who  do  not  need  any  money, 
while  the  budget  is  going  broke  fur- 
ther. 

I  can  tell  you  now  if  we  leave  current 
policy  alone  and  add  a  few  more  of 
these  programs,  we  will  be  at  the  $230 
billion  deficit  next  year.  And  after 
that  about  $280  billion.  We  are  never 
coming  down.  God  knows  who  is  ever 
going  to  pay  this  debt  off. 

What  we  are  doing  here  with  this 
program  is  saying,  "We  think  there 
are  some  fanners  in  trouble,  but  let  us 
use  this  good  old  CCC  fund,  subsidized 
interest  rates,  and  let  us  say.  'Come 
one,  come  all.  Forget  about  crop  stabi- 
lization. This  is  not  for  farmers  who 
have  grown  their  crop,  who  are  wor- 
ried about  flooding  the  market  7  or  8 
months  from  now  when  they  harvest 
their  crop.  It  is  for  all  of  you.  Come  on 
in  here.  Do  not  borrow  from  someone 
else.  Good  old  Uncle  Sam  will  lend  it 
to  you  at  3  or  4  percent  under  the 
rates  you  would  have  to  pay  else- 
where.'" 

That  is  all  in  the  name  of  not  spend- 
ing any  money.  And  we  are  helping 
out  all  farmers,  including  the  6  or  8 
percent  who  really  need  it. 

When  we  write  these  checks  and 
send  them  to  these  farmers  for  up  to 
$50,000.  whether  they  have  money, 
need  money,  or  do  not,  all  of  them,  as 
soon  as  we  write  the  checks  it  goes  on 
the  budget.  My  estimate  is  $4.5  billion. 
That  is  the  lowest  estimate  I  have. 
$4.5  billion  on  budget  right  now  that 
we  are  lending  to  farmers  who  do  not 
even  need  it  at  3  to  4  percent  under 
the  prevailing  rate. 

They  say  9y4  is  not  so  bad  because  it 
Is  less  than  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  pay. 

Is  that  not  something?  We  do  not 
have  any  money.  We  borrow  every  bit 
of  it.  That  is  a  marvelous  assumption, 
that  we  are  not  losing  any  money, 
when  every  bit  of  this  money  we  have 
to  borrow  because  the  CCC  does  not 
even  have  any  money.  They  go  to  the 
UJS.  Treasury  and  this  gets  appropri- 
ated. 

They  say.  "Treasury,  put  some  more 
money  in  the  CCC."  Treasury  goes  out 
and  borrows  it  and  gives  it  to  them  so 
we  can  write  checks  to  every  farmer  in 
America. 

Why  did  I  say  $4.5  billion  is  the  min- 
imum? I  hope  the  farmers  of  America 
all  listen  because  we  are  destabilizing 
the  crops  of  America,  not  stabilizing 
them.  We  are  inviting  disaster  in  8  or  9 
months.  There  are  already  a  lot  of 
American  farmers  who  decided  in 
their  own  good  judgment  not  to  plant. 
There  will  not  be  very  many  of  them,  I 
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will  tell  Senator  Golowater.  They  are 
all  going  to  plant.  Why  should  they 
not?  You  are  giving  them  the  money 
at  below  market  to  plant.  So  we  esti- 
mate that  probably  it  would  be  higher 
than  $4.5  billion. 

We  are  sending  this  message  out 
there. 

Farmers,  come  on.  we  have  $50,000  for 
each  one  of  you.  It  is  not  after  you  have 
grown  your  crop.  It  is  instead  of  going  to 
your  good  old  banker.  We  are  worried  about 
those  banlcers  so  we  want  to  give  you  this 
money,  all  of  you.  not  the  poor  farmers. 
Come  on  in  here. 

They  are  all  going  to  plant,  and  they 
are  all  going  to  borrow. 

We  think  it  may  be  $8  billion  before 
we  are  through  if  we  can  even  get  it 
done. 

This  is  another  nice  part,  if  we  can 
get  it  done. 

If  the  President  signs  this  bill.  I  can 
see  this:  This  is  not  just  one  shot  at 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
farmers  in  trouble.  We  will  have  an- 
other one  in  about  40  days  because 
there  is  no  way  to  carry  out  this  bill, 
to  change  it  from  the  kind  of  program 
it  is  to  a  consumer  loan  when  the  CCC 
does  not  even  know  how  to  make  con- 
sumer loans.  So  we  are  going  to  ask 
them  in  the  next  30  or  40  days  to  go  to 
2  million  farmers.  No  problem.  Just  go 
through  the  massive  development  of 
regulations  and  lend  the  money. 

They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
it.  You  can  recruit  the  whole  U.S. 
Army,  and  you  will  not  get  it  done. 
Then  they  will  be  down  here  scream- 
ing that  we  solved  the  farmer's  prob- 
lem but  old  Secretary  Block  just  did 
not  want  to  do  it. 

I  can  tell  you  they  cannot  pass  the 
regulations  and  process  these  loans.  It 
is  totally  new.  It  is  nothing  the  CCC 
ever  did. 

But  there  is  some  kind  of  magic.  We 
have  found  a  way.  There  is  nothing  in 
this. 

I  will  be  honest  with  you.  At  a  mini- 
mum, what  is  in  this  is  about  7^ 
months  of  subsidizing  loans  for  every 
farmer  who  does  not  need  any  money. 
That  is  the  bare  minimum.  If  every- 
thing goes  rosy  you  have  taken  every 
farmer  who  did  not  need  money  and 
you  have  given  him  8  percent  subsi- 
dized interest  loans— not  poor  farmers 
but  all  of  them— and  they  get  it  from 
now  until  the  time  they  harvest— that 
is  when  their  loan  starts  running  in 
terms  of  time— had  they  been  borrow- 
ing for  loan  stabilization  purposes  and 
delivering  the  security  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  wit,  the  crops. 

I  submit,  between  now  and  then  that 
is  not  all  we  are  going  to  lose  because 
just  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here 
there  is  going  to  be  a  whole  lot  happen 
to  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  mean- 
time and  they  are  not  even  going  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  loans  back.  We  will 
probably  be  here  with  a  bailout  for 


the  CCC,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island.  They  will  be  in  here  in 
about  8  or  9  months. 

I  submit  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  say  to  those 
who  propose  this  legislation,  "In  the 
name  of  helping  a  few  of  us,  you  are 
going  to  increase  crop  production  and 
we  are  not  interested  in  increasing 
crop  production  at  this  time.  You  are 
going  to  destabilize  the  price  7  or  8 
months  from  now  because  we  are 
going  to  overproduce." 

A  whole  bunch  of  farmers  are  going 
to  be  in  trouble  because  they  could  not 
quite  make  it  through  and  they  will  be 
anxious  to  get  that  last  little  bit  of 
money  they  want  to  get. 

Who  knows  what  will  happen  to  the 
market,  but  good  old  Uncle  Sam  will 
take  care  of  it  all. 

I  repeat,  if  this  passes,  and  I  guess  it 
is  going  to,  I  hope  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  understand  that  they 
have  been  telling  us  to  cut  this  budget 
deficit. 

I  saw  150  of  them  from  one  State 
and  they  stood  up  and  cheered  when  I 
said  we  were  going  to  reduce  this 
budget  deficit.  I  think  fully  85  to  90 
percent  of  them  would  be  dumbfound- 
ed if  they  thought  in  the  midst  of  this 
financial  crisis  we  are  going  to  come 
up  with  this  kind  of  financial  program 
in  the  interest  of  helping  a  few  farm- 
ers—6  to  8  percent.  I  wish  someone 
could  tailor  something  a  little  more  on 
target  instead  of  giving  away  CCC. 

There  is  $25  billion  available  to  CCC 
without  authorizing  a  new  one.  We  are 
at  $18  billion  now.  If  my  estimate  is 
correct,  this  will  cost  between  $4.5  and 
$8  billion.  So  we  will  be  close  to  the 
entire  CCC  funding  program  in  the 
name  of  a  temporary  farm  bailout 
amendment  at  least  ostensibly  aimed 
at  helping  a  few  of  those  farmers  in 
our  country  that  need  help. 

I  want  to  close  by  telling  you  I  have 
33,000  copper  miners,  uranium  miners, 
and  potash  miners  in  four  States  out 
in  the  West  who  are  out  of  work. 
Their  copper  mines  closed  down. 

The  last  time  I  checked  there  were 
200.000  automobile  workers  in  the 
United  States  out  of  work. 

The  American  economy  is  in  transi- 
tion. We  have  told  them  these  are 
changing  times. 

I  submit  that  we  all  missed  the  boat. 
We  should  have  l)een  down  here  at>out 
every  2  months  with  some  kind  of  a 
mortgage  bailout  for  the  homeowners 
of  this  country  who  in  this  changing 
economy  could  not  afford  to  pay  their 
mortgages. 

I  did  not  hear  anybody  doing  that 
for  copper  workers.  I  did  not  hear  any- 
body doing  that  for  uraniiun  workers. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  this, 
but  I  guess  we  are  going  to.  I  only 
hope  it  never  becomes  law  and  we  find 
some  more  reasonable  way  to  help  the 
farmers.  I  think  we  are  on  the  right 
track  with  the  Debt  Adjustment  Pro- 


gram now  in  place.  It  will  work,  if  we 
leave  it  alone  for  the  bankers  and 
farmers  to  work  it  out. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  something  that  should  be  stated  and 
stated  emphatically  so  there  is  no  mis- 
taken belief  as  a  result  of  some  of  the 
statements  earlier  made  on  the  Senate 
floor.  First,  these  loans  are  recourse 
and  they  must  l>e  repaid.  And  they 
must  be  repaid  at  time  of  harvest.  So 
they  are  very  short  term  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  They  would  not  be  out  there 
very  long.  We  are  one  of  the  last 
States  to  harvest  and  we  harvest  in 
August  and  September.  So  they  are  of 
very  short  duration  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  They  would  be  longer  in  com. 
longer  in  some  other  crops.  But  they 
are  only  to  the  point  of  harvest,  so 
that  makes  them  of  short  duration. 

The  statement  made  that  these  are 
subsidized  loans  is  totally  inaccurate. 
These  loans  are  made  at  the  cost  of 
money  for  the  Treasury  and  they  are 
funneled  through  a  directorate  to  the 
borrower. 

For  those  borrowers  who  have  a 
mortgage  on  their  operation  they  are 
going  to  have,  of  course,  to  turn  that 
money  over  to  the  bank  or  the  PCA  or 
whoever  holds  their  mortgage  as  a 
part  of  that  anticipated  crop. 

The  reason  they  are  not  subsidized— 
and  the  figure  that  has  been  men- 
tioned, 9%  percent,  is  not  a  bad  figure, 
l>ecause  if  you  take  the  time  to  read 
what  Treasury  notes  are  selling  for 
that  would  be  due,  say,  in  August  or 
September  or  October  or  November  or 
December,  you  will  find  Treasury 
notes  are  selling  for  less  than  9%  per- 
cent. So  it  is  totally  inaccurate  to  state 
that  they  are  subsidized  loans.  They 
are  not  subsidized. 

Can  they  be  recovered?  A  recourse 
loan  can  be  recovered.  The  grower,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  he  has  a  crop, 
has  to  take  out,  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment.  Federal  crop  insurance  to 
make  sure  either  that  there  is  a  crop 
or  there  is  a  Federal  crop  insurance 
payment  based  on  insured  loss. 

The  real  advantage  to  the  amend- 
ment is  simply  this:  For  those  borrow- 
ers who  are  under  stress  now,  they  can 
utilize  the  lower  rate  of  interest  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  no  cost  to 
the  Treasury  and  secure  a  much  lower 
rate  of  interest  on  the  part  of  their  in- 
debtedness. 

That  is  simple.  That  is  very  advanta- 
geous. Restructuring  the  loans  for 
these  farmers  that  are  under  stress, 
the  No.  1  point  is  to  get  the  interest 
rates  down.  The  interest  rates  for  a  lot 
of  people,  we  read,  according  to  what 
banks  vote  the  prime,  has  been  greatly 
reduced  from  a  year  ago.  I  say  that  is 
wonderful.  But  for  agricultural  tx>r- 


rowers.  the  rates  are  anywhere  froin 
14  to  16  percent.  So  this  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  just  a  few  months  to  secure 
money  at  no  cost  to  the  Treasury  that 
will  be  available  for  farmers  to  reduce 
their  overhead  in  Interest  payments 
on  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness 
up  to  $50,000. 

It  is  that  simple.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  advantage  is  obvious.  I 
know  that  it  is  an  unusual  procedure, 
but  we  are  under  very  trying  times  and 
very  much  emergency  times  for  over 
200,000  farm  borrowers,  and  I  support 
the  amendment  very  vigorously  on 
this  one  point:  We  can  get  some  re- 
structured loans  at  a  less  cost  of  inter- 
est and  then  we  are  part  way  along  the 
path  for  recovery  of  distressed  farm- 
ers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  problems,  so  I  am  going  to  make 
a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  those  farmers  who  are  experi- 
encing difficulties  obtaining  financing 
this  spring.  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
his  amendment  is  in  the  long-term  in- 
terest of  the  farmers  he  would  like  to 
help. 

I  intend  to  go  through  a  list  of  argu- 
ments on  the  problems  which  this  ad- 
vance loan  proposal  raises.  But  first,  I 
would  like  to  mention  two  issues  that 
underlie  this  entire  discussion. 

First,  I  believe  that  we  now  have  a 
program  in  place  that  will  respond  to 
the  credit  requirements  of  nearly 
every  viable  farmer  this  spring.  We 
have  a  liberalized  debt  adjustment 
plan  to  assist  banks  and  other  private 
lenders  in  restructuring  their  custom- 
er's loans.  For  farmers  who  still 
cannot  find  credit,  we  have  an  open- 
ended  commitment  from  Secretary 
Block  that  adequate  direct  operating 
loans  will  be  made  available  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  meet 
demand  this  year. 

The  second  point  follows  from  the 
first,  Mr.  President.  If  a  farmer  cannot 
show  the  100-percent  cash-flow  needed 
to  either  get  his  loan  restructured  by 
his  commercial  or  cooperative  lender 
or  to  get  a  new  operating  loan  from 
the  FmHA,  are  we  really  doing  him  a 
favor  by  making  an  advance  loan  on 
his  1985  crop? 

Under  certain  circiunstances.  I 
would  agree,  it  would  be  right  for  us  to 
extend  additional  credit  to  those  farm- 
ers   who    are    in    such    dire    circum- 


stances. If  there  were  some  bright  spot 
on  this  year's  horizon  for  farm  prices. 
I  would  be  prepared  to  support  such 
an  action. 

Unfortunately,  additional  credit  is 
exactly  what  most  of  our  farmers  do 
not  need,  particularly  those  who  are 
not  breaking  even.  And  even  with  the 
decline  of  the  dollar  on  exchange  mar- 
kets yesterday  and  today,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  see  sufficient  export 
strength  in  the  next  year  to  bolster 
farm  prices  and  balance  those  farmers* 
books. 

So  I  would  just  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  other  Senators  that  I 
appreciate  their  sentiment  and  con- 
cern. However,  it  is  likely  that  the 
heroic  measure  proposed  by  this 
amendment  would  be  more  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  very  farmers  they  seek 
to  help. 

COST  OP  DIXOII  AMKHSMKIfT 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  various  prob- 
lems which  the  Dixon  amendment 
raises,  Mr.  President.  According  to 
USDA  estimates,  this  proposal  would 
increase  net  Government  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1985  by  some  $9  billion. 
This  number  includes  the  transfer  of 
$5.9  billion  in  loans  from  fiscal  year 
1986.  However,  it  also  includes  in- 
creases in  loan  activity,  higher  interest 
outlays,  and  additional  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  President,  the 
bulk  of  CCC  loans  are  usually  repaid 
with  interest  when  farmers  market 
their  crops.  However,  given  the  likeli- 
hood of  some  loan  defaults,  together 
with  other  increased  payments.  USDA 
estimates  the  net  cost  of  the  Dixon 
amendment  at  $1  billion. 

PAYMEirrS  in  PKOGEKSS 

In  addition  to  the  likely  cost  of  this 
amendment.  I  would  point  out  that 
ample  Government  payments  are  al- 
ready being  Ruule  ujider  the  farm  pro- 
gram. After  the  program  signup  dead- 
line this  Friday.  USDA  wiU  be  making 
$2  billion  in  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments on  1985  crops.  This  total  in- 
cludes $880  million  to  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers. $725  million  for  wheat.  $300 
million  for  cotton  and  $140  million  for 
rice. 

In  addition,  deficiency  payments  on 
1984  crops  total  $3.7  billion,  including 
$1.7  billion  to  feedgrain  producers 
which  will  be  paid  in  April.  Cotton  and 
rice  farmers  received  $700  million  and 
$300  million,  respectively,  in  February. 
Wheat  producers  received  $1  billion  in 
1984  crop  deficiency  payments  in  De- 
cember. 

AOminSTRATAtVS  inOHTMAM 

In  addition  to  its  $8  billion  in  out- 
lays and  $1  billion  cost,  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  nightmare  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  ad- 
minister. There  is  no  time  to  pass  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate,  resolve  differ- 
ences in  conference  with  the  House— 
which  has  at  least  two  bills  pending— 


and  get  a  new  program  in  place  before 
spring  planting.  Add  the  fact  that  the 
administration  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  advance  loan  proposal  and  there  is 
no  way  Congress  could  take  effective 
action  before  April  or  May. 

There  are  other  administrative  prob- 
lems that  make  this  proposal  unclear 
if  not  imsoimd.  The  amendment 
places  no  credit-elsewhere  restriction 
on  eligibility  for  advance  loans.  As  a 
result,  large  farmers  with  ample  credit 
resources  will  be  able  to  receive  a 
$50,000  loan  at  9'^  percent,  buy  a  6- 
month  CD.  and  profit  from  the  differ- 
ential on  commercial  interest  rates.  I 
would  submit  this  will  not  benefit  the 
small  or  marginal  producer  one  bit.  In 
addition.  I  understand  the  amendment 
would  make  the  same  loans  available 
to  sugar  processors.  They  do  not  even 
need  to  put  crops  in  the  ground  this 
spring. 

A  further  problem  is  the  fact  that 
the  Govenunent  would  receive  no  in- 
surance or  collateral  for  these  re- 
course loans.  Federal  crop  insurance  is 
not  required,  and  the  advance  loans 
could  be  attached  by  other  creditors. 
In  short.  Mr.  President,  this  proposal 
lacks  basic  safeguards  to  ensure  that 
the  advance  loans  can  or  will  l>e 
repaid. 

There  is  in  the  amendment  a  provi- 
sion allowing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  such  security  for  the 
loan  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
protect  the  Government's  interest. 
Short  of  requiring  crop  insurance.  I 
know  of  no  way  this  security  could  be 
provided.  And  the  amoimt  of  time  re- 
quired to  coordinate  such  a  complex 
arrangement  would  put  us  well  beyond 
planting  time. 

POSTPONIMC  THE  nOBLEM 

Another  problem  with  advancing 
one-half  of  a  producer's  loan  is  that, 
after  harvest  this  siunmer  or  fall,  the 
farmer  will  have  only  half  his  normal 
operating  capital  on  hand.  He  will  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  either  Irarrow- 
ins  to  pay  his  expenses  or  selling  his 
crop  on  a  depressed,  postharvest 
maritet.  The  only  alternative  will  be  to 
come  back  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  more  help— to  proix>se  converting 
his  advance  loan  to  some  long-term 
loan  or  outright  grant. 

CHAMGIIIC  TRX  PTTKPOSE  OP  PAKM  PROGRAMS 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  all 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  and  be- 
lieve in  farm  programs  should  be  seri- 
ously concerned  over  the  prospect  of 
changing  the  nature  of  the  nonre- 
course loan.  For  52  years,  these  loans 
have  served  as  source  of  operating 
credit  after  harvest,  and  to  support 
farm  prices  during  times  of  surplus. 
To  pretend  we  can  advance  one-half  of 
the  loan  amoimt  to  finance  planting 
this  spring  and  not  disrupt  this  tradi- 
tional function  may  sotind  good  to 
some,  but  it  did  not  to  several  farm 
groups.   Letters   have   been   received 
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from  the  National  Fanners  Organiza- 
tion, the  National  Farmers  Union,  and 
the  National  Orange  who  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  advance  loan  concept. 
These  are  groups  that  usually  do  not 
stint  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  finan- 
cial support  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
here  in  Washington.  And  many  of 
their  members  are  hard  pressed  in  the 
effort  to  find  financing  this  spring. 

However,  they  recognize  the  pitfalls 
which  advance  loans  would  establish 
for  the  future  of  farm  progarms.  And 
even  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, which  initially  wrote  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  in  support  of  the  idea  has 
modified  its  views.  In  a  telegram  last 
Friday  to  Secretary  Block,  Farm 
Bureau  president.  Robert  Delano  asks 
the  administration  to  expedite  imple- 
mentation of  the  revised  debt  adjust- 
ment program  contained  in  Senate 
Resolution  57,  the  Atxlnor  resolution. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  all  these  rea- 
sons. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Judge 
this  proposed  amendment  on  its 
merits,  not  for  some  political  consider- 
ation. What  may  be  seen  as  a  victory 
for  politics-as-usual  here  in  Washing- 
ton may  soom  come  to  be  seen  as  a 
dismal  political  trick  in  the  country- 
side later  this  year. 

In  the  Sunday  Omaha  World 
Herald,  there  is  a  headline  which  says, 
"Few  Farmers  in  Survey  Fail  To  Gain 
Spring  Crop  Loans."  I  think,  with  the 
help  of  the  media,  we  have  blown  this 
issue  up  pretty  high  in  Washington.  I 
am  not  certain,  however,  that,  out  in 
the  country,  they  know  what  it  all 
means  or  that  it  is  quite  as  critical. 
Obviously,  it  is  serious.  It  should  be 
addressed.  We  have  addressed  it.  We 
have  been  very  generous.  If  we  need  to 
do  more,  when  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  happens,  we  shall 
do  it.  But  I  would  just  say  this  amend- 
ment is  not  necessary. 

We  have  had  a  loan  program  for  52 
years.  Now  we  are  going  to  start  to 
take  it  apart.  And  once  we  start  down 
that  road,  as  someone  who  has  been 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  a 
long  time.  I  say  someone  is  going  to 
find  a  way  to  start  gutting  that  loan 
program.  For  52  years,  it  served  the 
American  farmer.  Now  we  are  going  to 
get  all  the  ASC  people  in  the  business 
of  making  loans.  They  have  never 
done  that  in  their  lives. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  are  going  to 
help  any  farmers  in  their  spring  plant- 
ing if  this  amendment  were  adopted 
and  signed  by  the  President  tonight. 
There  is  simply  no  time  to  train  ASC 
people  to  make  these  loans  and  all  the 
other  programs  we  have  agreed  to. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
is  not  going  to  become  law  if  we 
cannot  defeat  it  in  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with  my 
friend  from  Illinois.  I  know  he  is  sin- 
cere. But  I  think  we  have  taken  an 
issue  here,  as  we  do  sometimes  in  the 
Nation's   Capital,   and   overblown   it. 


This  article  comes  from  right  out  in 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  It  was  not  a 
year  ago:  it  was  Sunday.  And  the  head- 
line is  "Few  Farmers  in  Survey  Fail  To 
Gain  Spring  Crop  Loans." 

They  surveyed  620  farmers.  They 
found  16  or  2.7  percent,  who  think 
they  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  loan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
portions  of  that  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

[From  the  World  Herald.  Omaha.  NE.  Feb. 

24.  1985] 

Prw  Farmers  in  Survky  Fail  To  Oain 

Spring  Crop  Loans 

worls-heralo  survky 

(Total  results  from  three  counties) 

Do  you  need  to  borrow  money  In  order  to 
plant? 

Ye8-427:  No-173. 

If  you  have  to  borrow,  have  you  already 
secured  a  loan? 

Yes- 203:  No— 224. 

If  you  haven't  already  secured  a  loan,  do 
you  think  you  will  be  able  to  secure  one  In 
time  to  plant? 

Yes— 144:  No— 16:  Unsure— «4 
summary 

86.7%  of  farmers  surveyed  either  don't 
borrow,  already  have  a  loan  or  think  they 
will  get  one. 

10.6%  of  farmers  surveyed  aren't  sure  If 
they'll  get  a  loan  they  need  to  plant. 

2.7%  of  farmers  surveyed  say  they  won't 
get  the  loan  they  need  to  plant. 

Sixteen  of  600  Midlands  farmers  inter- 
viewed by  The  World-Herald  this  month 
said  they  had  been  unable  to  get  loans  for 
spring  planting. 

Another  64  farmers  said  they  were  unsure 
of  whether  they  could  get  the  financing 
they  needed. 

Together,  those  who  had  been  turned 
down  or  were  unsure  of  adequate  financing 
constituted  133  percent  of  the  survey 
sample. 

The  remaining  67  percent  In  the  survey 
said  they  will  not  have  to  borrow,  have  al- 
ready obtained  financing  or  expected  no 
trouble  getting  loans  in  time  to  plant. 

AC  SURVKY 

Seven  days,  from  Feb.  12  through  Feb.  18, 
were  spent  interviewing  by  telephone  the 
600  farmers  in  The  World-Herald's  survey 
on  securing  credit  for  spring  planting. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  Offices  in  Holdrege.  Neb- 
Wayne.  Neb.,  and  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  provided 
lists  of  all  the  farmers  in  Phelps  and  Wayne 
Counties  in  Nebraska  and  Montgomery 
County  in  Iowa.  Farmers  were  called  until 
200  had  been  contacted  in  each  county. 

The  total  of  600  farmers  Interviewed  rep- 
resents about  one-third  of  all  the  farmers  in 
the  three  Midlands  counties. 

Each  farmer  first  was  asked:  Are  you  bor- 
rowing money  this  year  in  order  to  plant 
your  crops?" 

Those  who  answered  yes  also  were  asked: 
"Have  you  secured  a  loan  for  planting  your 
crops  this  year?" 

The  farmers  who  needed  loans  to  plant 
but  had  not  received  them  were  asked  an 
additional  question:  "Do  you  think  you  will 
be  able  to  secure  financing  soon  enough  to 
plant  crops  this  spring?" 


General  questions  concerning  the  agricul- 
tural economy  also  were  asked. 

I  want  to  say  finally  that  anybody 
can  pick  up  $50,000  under  this  amend- 
ment. You  can  be  a  multimllllon  dollar 
farmer  ftnd  still  go  down  and  get  this 
loan  at  9Vfc  percent.  That  is  not  bad. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  you  have 
to  be  turned  down  by  a  bank  or  credit- 
worthy and  there  is  no  credit-else- 
where provision.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  provision  that  says  somebody 
cannot  attach  the  loan.  As  soon  as  it  is 
handed  over  to  the  farmer,  some  other 
creditor  can  attach  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  that  says  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  be  protected. 

Again,  I  do  not  have  any  quarrel 
with  what  somebody  wants  to  do  to 
help  the  American  farmer,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  RscoRO  will  indicate  that 
many  of  us  have  been  helpful  to  the 
American  farmer.  I  just  do  not  believe 
this  amendment  should  pass. 

We  are  not  going  to  try  to  table  It.  I 
am  not  certain  we  have  the  votes  to 
table  it.  Let  us  have  an  up  or  down 
vote  and  move  on  to  the  next  amend- 
ment and  possibly  passage  between 
now  and  quarter  to  7. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  this  quickly  in  conclusion.  The 
first  thing  is  the  farmer  does  have  to 
put  up  security.  Page  4  of  the  amend- 
ment, section  4  says: 

To  obtain  an  advance  recourse  loan  under 
this  section,  the  producer  shall  provide  such 
security  for  the  loan  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  adequate  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  Government. 

This  is  nothing  but  an  advance  of 
half  of  what  that  farmer  could  get  in 
the  fall.  When  you  talk  about  the  fat 
profit  somebody  is  going  to  make,  here 
is  the  Treasury  bond  interest  rate  so 
far  since  June  of  last  year  through 
March  of  this  coming  year.  It  has 
varied  from  a  high  of  9.32  to  a  low  of 
7.36.  We  are  talking  about  a  9-plus- 
percent  rate.  The  farmer  will  only 
have  the  money  from  the  time  he  puts 
in  the  crop  in  the  spring  until  he  takes 
out  his  harvest  in  the  fall,  a  period  of 
less  than  8  months  In  most  cases.  I 
think  every  argument  made  against 
this  bill  is  without  any  fotmdation 
whatsoever. 

For  those  9  out  of  100  farmers  who 
are  not  creditworthy  and  otherwise 
cannot  get  money  to  put  in  a  crop  in 
spring,  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dixon  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  I  believe  this  amendment 
and  this  approach  will  effectively  deal 
with  the  farm  debt  crisis  currently 
facing  our  family  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers throughout  our  Nation.  This 
amendment  is  the  second  part  of  a 
package  truly  designed  to  save  family 
agriculture      until      the      long-term 


changes  in  policy  can  be  enacted  in 
the  1985  farm  bill. 

This  amendment  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  advance  to  cash-poor  farmers 
an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
toUl  commodity  loan.  This  type  of  ap- 
proach can  put  money  into  the  farm- 
er's hands  almost  immediately  which 
will  enable  him  to  meet  his  needs  for 
spring  planting. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few 
days,  we  who  represent  the  hard- 
pressed  agriculture  have  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  and  of  this 
Nation  the  dire  economic  conditions 
which  are  forcing  our  farms  and 
ranches  onto  the  auction  block.  As  I 
said  when  I  introduced  S.  458  which 
the  current  amendment  is  drawn  from, 
it  is  time  to  take  off  the  rose-colored 
glasses  and  see  the  reality  of  the 
causes  behind  the  current  depression 
in  agriculture.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  simple.  The  Federal  Government's 
policies  of  high  deficits,  high  interest 
rates,  the  overvalued  dollar  abroad, 
and  sharply  declining  land  values  have 
pushed  farmers  into  a  comer  and  now 
the  Government  must  provide  the 
relief  required  to  put  them  on  a  sotmd 
financial  footing  once  again.  The 
amendment  we  offer  to  the  Senate  will 
be  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  a  number  of  farm  organizations 
in  my  SUte  and  nationally  regarding 
the  50-percent  advance  payment  ap- 
proach. Initially,  some  groups  had  op- 
posed this  citing  what  they  considered 
to  be  new  and  uncertain  precedents 
which  would  be  created  by  such  legis- 
lation. However,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  most  groups  I  have  com- 
municated with  are  in  strong  support 
of  this  amendment.  Those  who  are  in- 
dicating their  support  for  this  amend- 
ment are  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Grow- 
ers Association,  the  Nebraska  Com 
Growers  Association,  the  Nebraska 
Wheat  Board,  the  Farmers  Union  of 
Nebraska,  the  Farm  Crisis  Conunittee, 
the  American  Agriculture  Movement, 
and  the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion to  name  only  a  few.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  of  these  groups  have  indica^ 
ed  to  me  that  it  is  critically  important 
that  our  farmers  get  some  up-front 
cash  immediately  in  order  to  meet 
their  needs  In  the  short  term.  I  believe 
this  amendment  provides  the  assist- 
ance our  food  producers  so  desperately 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
office  has  received  communications 
from  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  and 
the  Western  Growers  Association,  the 
Califomia  Cattlemen's  Association, 
Sun  Diamond  Growers,  the  Califomia 
Grape  &  Free  Fruit  League,  the  Cali- 
fomia Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Califomia  State  Department  of  Food 
and  Agriculture  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 


ernor, and  the  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fomia SUte  Agricultural  Advisory 
Board,  all  urging  opposition  to  the 
Melcher.  Zorinsky.  and  Dixon  amend- 
ments to  S;  547  and  urging  support  for 
the  program  of  farm  credit  relief  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  It  makes 
available  recourse  commodity  loans 
for  crop  production  for  the  first  time 
in  the  52-year  history  of  the  commodi- 
ty credit  program,  a  perilous  misstep 
that  threatens  both  the  Integrity  of 
the  program  and  an  Increase  In  the 
budget  deficit.  These  production  loans 
are  to  be  available  without  means  test 
or  evidence  of  financial  need  or  hard- 
ship, and  at  a  subsidized  interest  rate 
not  available  to  other  citizens  who 
have  suffered  business  reverses.  These 
$50,000  loans  are  Immediately  subject 
to  other  creditors'  remedies  which 
may  defeat  the  Government's  alleged 
recourse.  The  money  apparently  can 
be  invested  to  eam  higher  Interest 
than  the  loan  recipients  must  repay. 
This  amendment  Is  unwise  and  unfair 
to  good  farmers  and  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

CCC  ADVANCK  LOANS  POSE  PKOBLnCS 

Mr.  HELliAS.  Mr.  President,  the  idea 
of  using  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration as  a  farm  credit  institution  is 
unwise  In  the  extreme.  The  CCC  was 
created,  and  has  functioned,  as  a  mar- 
keting tool  for  farmers.  Its  purpose  is 
to  help  agricultural  producers  avoid 
depressed  prices  as  they  bring  their 
crops  to  market  at  the  same  time 
during  the  harvest  season. 

Although  past  efforts  to  use  CCC  as 
a  vehicle  to  provide  Income  to  farmers 
have  already  done  much  to  Impugn 
the  Integrity  of  commodity  loan  pro- 
grams, they  still  remain  primarily 
marketing  tools. 

The  pending  proposal  represents  a 
drastic  shift  in  farm  policy.  It  would 
fundamentally  alter  the  purpose  of 
the  CCC,  and  would  further  damage 
the  family  farmers  It  Is  Intended  to 
assist.  A  Pandora's  Iwx  of  problems 
will  be  opened  if  Congress  adopts  this 
Ill-advised  proposal. 

The  basic  issue  at  hand  is  extending 
further  taxpayer  assistance  to  farmers 
who.  for  various  reasons,  may  not  be 
able  to  obtain  commercial  credit. 
These  producers  are  primarily  in  the 
Com  Belt.  Trouble  in  many  States  Is 
even  localized  within  those  particular 
States.  Most  of  the  producers  endur- 
ing financial  stress  are  those  who  fol- 
lowed their  bankers'  advice  to  grow 
and  expand  during  the  inflationary 
bubble  of  the  late  1970's. 

This  growth  and  expansion  by  pro- 
ducers who  were  not  as  well  estab- 
lished as  others,  and  therefore,  more 
highly  leveraged,  has  now  come  home 
to  haunt  many  areas  of  rural  America. 
The  reasons  are  many  and  the  blame 
widespread.  I  will  not.  however,  dwell 
on  these  Issues  today. 


Rather,  I  would  reemphaslze  the 
problems  with  and  my  opposition  to 
using  the  CCC  as  a  farm  credit  bailout 
mechanism. 

It  should  not  be  lost  on  Senators 
that  several  major  farm  organizations 
oppose  advance  commodity  loans. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization. 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  the  Na- 
tional Grange  all  counsel  that  such 
action  would  be  inappropriate.  They 
imderstand  the  purpose  of  the  CCC 
and  find  that  purpose  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving and  fighting  for. 

These  farm  groups,  see  the  CCC  as 
the  vital  centerpiece  of  long-term  agri- 
cultural policy  reform— even  though 
we  differ  on  the  specific  reforms 
needed. 

CCC  is  not  a  farm  credit  institution. 
Those  who  would  tum  It  Into  such 
only  further  fog  the  debate  between 
appropriate  agricultural  policy  for  the 
future  and  present  "crisis  mentality" 
social  policy  concerns. 

These  are  proposals  constructed  as  if 
every  producer  In  America  Is  ready  to 
have  a  farm  sale.  These  proposals,  if 
implemented,  provide  a  windfall  for 
those  who  do  not  need  the  assistance 
and  who  are  ustially  in  better  financial 
condition  than  most  of  the  taxpayers 
providing  such  assistance. 

Further,  advancing  CCC  loans  is  an- 
other proposal  designed  to  avoid 
facing  the  basic  ftmdamental  problems 
confronting  agriculture. 

It  should  be  obvious,  after  50  years 
of  experimentation,  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  facing  agricultiure's 
problems  squarely. 

Advancing  CCC  loans  is  simply  not 
going  to  make  the  farm  crisis  go  away, 
and  would,  in  fact,  only  further  thwart 
efforts  to  address  fundamental  farm 
policy  issues. 

We  wiU  have  an  opportunity  this 
year  to  consider  these  fundamental 
problems  and  possible  solutions  in  the 
context  of  the  1985  farm  bill. 

If  at  that  time,  Senators  wish  to 
make  dramatic  changes  in  the  propose 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion—they are  welcome  to  make  their 
arguments. 

I  strongly  counsel  against  turning 
the  CCC  Into  a  farm  credit  Institution 
without  the  benefit  of  hearings,  con- 
sideration by  professional  agricultural 
policy  analysts,  and  input  from  pro- 
ducers themselves. 

Then,  after  interested  parties  have 
had  time  to  study  the  Implication,  we 
can  debate  the  issue  in  a  calmer  and 
more  enlightened  atmosphere. 

Other  than  the  fact  that  the  CCC  is 
not  a  substitute  for  commercial  farm 
real  estate  and  operation  lending  Insti- 
tutions, the  gentleman's  proposal  has 
several  other  major  flaws. 

First,  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
plight  of  the  small  family  farmer. 
Indeed,  many  small  family  farmers  are 
in  trouble.  Other  than  a  limit  on  the 
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amount  of  the  advance  loan,  this  pro- 
posal continues  the  practice  of  broad- 
based  taxpayer  assistance  to  farmers 
regardless  of  their  individual  financial 
situation.  There  is  no  mechanism  to 
distinguish  which  farmer  need  the  as- 
sistance and  which  ones  do  not.  I  be- 
lieve the  public  is  weary  of  seeing 
their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  go  to  in- 
dividuals who,  by  any  measure,  are 
better  off  than  the  average  citizen  in 
this  country. 

Second,  advancing  CCC  commodity 
loans  before  the  commodity  is  pro- 
duced is  much  the  same  kind  of  band- 
aid  approach  to  this  continual  farm 
problem  as  advancing  deficiency  pay- 
ments. With  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments, we  try  to  induce  participation 
in  farm  programs  and  put  more  cash 
in  farmers'  pockets.  Advancing  loans 
and  payments  amounts  to  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  after  harvest  and  the  producer 
can  only  receive  the  last  half  of  his 
loans? 

That  answer  is  easy.  We  will  do  with 
loans  the  same  thing  we  do  with  pay- 
ments—demand an  advance  the  next 
year  so  that  we  never  really  have  to 
catch  up  with  that  first-year  infusion. 
This  would  be  a  bad  precedent  for 
CCC  loans. 

Third,  there  is  absolutely  no  collat- 
eral to  secure  the  loan.  I  often  hear 
farmers  complain  about  how  we  do  not 
run  the  U.S.  Government  like  a  busi- 
ness. Businesses  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
extending  loans  unsecured.  The  way  I 
read  the  gentleman's  proposal— not 
only  is  there  no  security  to  protect  the 
taxpayers'  interests,  but  the  loan  is 
nonrecourse.  Nonrecourse  means  the 
taxpayer  has  no  recourse  but  to  accept 
the  collateral  as  full  payment  upon  de- 
fault. Under  this  proposal,  however, 
there  are  no  commodities  securing  the 
loan,  and,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  many  of  these  loans  would 
have  to  be  written  off  as  losses  to  the 
taxpayers. 

As  unsatisfactory  as  all  the  items  I 
just  outlined  are,  none  is  as  important 
as  my  original  objection  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration was  not  intended  to  be  and 
should  not  become  some  sort  of  farm 
credit  bailout  mechanism.  The  CCC  is 
a  tool  to  help  producers  market  their 
crops— let  us  not  ruin  the  CCC  for  a 
farm  credit  bailout  that  is  not  even 
targeted  to  those  who  need  the  help. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn]  would  vote  "nay." 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
RuDMAH).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  50, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  16  Leg.] 
YEA8-M 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Andrrws 

Ftord 

Ifelcher 

Baucus 

Olenn 

Metaenbaum 

BenUrn 

Oore 

Mitchell 

BIden 

Oraaaley 

Moynlhan 

Bincunmn 
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Borvn 

Hart 

Pell 

Bumper* 

Henin 

Presiler 

Burdlck 
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Pryor 
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Chiln 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Cnnston 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Ouiforth 

Kerry 
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Simon 

Dixon 
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Dodd 

Levin 

Zorinsky 

Eacleton 
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NAYS-48 
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Hatch 
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Hatfield 

Pickwood 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

ChafN 

Hecht 

Quayle 
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Helm 

Roth 

Cohen 

Helms 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

BImpaon 

Denton 

Kaaaebaum 

Specter 

Dole 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Domenici 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Symms 

EaM 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Evans 

Mattlngly 

Trible 

Ooldwater 

McOure 

Warner 

Oorton 

McConnell 

Welcker 

Oramm 

Murkoa-skl 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTINO-a 

Oam  Wallop 

So  Mr.  DixoM's  amendment  (No.  14) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  there  will  be  one  addition- 
al vote  tonight.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
going  to  exercise  our  right  to  offer  an- 
other amendment  on  this  side. 

I  just  suggest  that  I  think  the  vote 
was  close  and  I  hope  those  who  op- 
posed this  one  billion  dollar  giveaway 
in  this  last  amendment  will  now  vote 
against  the  entire  package. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seelis  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
can  the  Senator  from  Kansas  explain 
to  us  concerned  about  conditions  in 
Africa  what  might  occur  in  the  way  of 
relief  if  this  bill  were  rejected  because 
of  the  add  on? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  there  is  an 
urgency.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
here.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  this  legislation  is  mired  in  diffi- 


culty. Perhaps  we  will  have  to  start 
from  scratch.  We  will  attempt  to  do 
that  as  soon  as  we  can  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  so  we  have  a 
clean  bill  and  try  again. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
If  he  did  not  tell  me  he  wished  to  expe- 
dite this  measure  and  get  it  passed  as 
quickly  as  possible? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Yes:  I  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
We  did  try  to  expedite  this  in  a  strong 
bipartisan  vote.  Of  course,  it  was  part 
of  the  reconciliation  process  last 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  that 
made  It  possible  for  this  bill  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  for- 
eign aid  and  a  particular  friend  of 
American  efforts  to  relieve  famine  in 
Africa.  I  am  concerned,  however,  with 
the  $175  million  of  new  appropriations 
authorized  by  this  bill  for  famine 
relief.  I  believe  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  had.  at  the 
end  of  January,  $1.4  billion  of  unobli- 
gated development  assistance  funds 
and  $2.7  billion  unobligated  economic 
support  funds.  The  famine  relief  needs 
should  be  met  by  reordering  these  re- 
sources to  meet  the  crisis  at  hand.  One 
must  remember  that  the  1985  aid  pro- 
gram was  originally  conceived  in  1982. 
Several  hundred  million  dollars  of 
these  imobligated  funds  were  voted  for 
projects  that  will  never  take  place  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  In  the  past  3 
years  there  have  been  changes  that 
have  made  the  planned  projects  no 
longer  desirable.  In  some  cases  the  fea- 
sibility studies  have  shown  the  project 
to  be  unfeasible.  In  others,  the  local 
government  has  lost  interest  or  is 
having  its  own  problems  in  coming  up 
with  the  portion  of  project  costs  that 
it  is  required  to  pay. 

For  example,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1984,  AID  sent  to  Con- 
gress reprogrammlng  notifications  of 
$285  million.  These  notifications  asked 
our  permission  to  cancel  planned 
projects  and  to  fund  previously  im- 
planned  projects. 

Even  in  the  case  of  sound  projects,  it 
would  not  impose  significant  harm  on 
economic  development  in  the  world  if 
AID  were  to  postpone  temporarily 
some  projects  from  the  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1985  into  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1986.  AID  projects  are 
frequently  delayed,  and  3-month  delay 
in  obligating  the  funds  would  pose  no 
particular  threat  to  either  our  foreign 
policy  or  the  host  country's  develop- 
ment planning. 


It  is  my  intention  to  vote  no  on  this 
bill  to  indicate  my  concern  with  the 
source  of  the  funding.  I  announce  as 
well  my  intention  to  scrutinize  careful- 
ly all  the  reprogrammlng  requests  we 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
receive  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  with  the  intention  of  trying  to 
find  $175  million  in  savings  to  offset 
the  increased  costs  of  the  famine  relief 
effort. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
with  our  colleague  from  Kansas  a  com- 
mitment to  bringing  our  Federal 
budget  under  control.  I  appreciate  the 
reservations  she  has  about  the  $175 
million  in  new  budget  authority  au- 
thorized by  this  bill.  The  dilemma  we 
face  is  that  AID's  reprogrammlng  au- 
thority has  limits  on  the  amounts  that 
can  be  transferred.  Moreover,  the 
identification  of  specific  projects  that 
can  be  postponed  takes  time,  and  the 
emergency  accounts  are  getting  peril- 
ously low  on  funds.  I  share  the  hope 
that  AID  can  carefully  scrutinize  its 
present  operations  and  projects  to  dis- 
cover ways  that  a  significant  portion 
of  the  increased  authorization  for 
emergency  programs  can  be  offset  by 
reductions  in  other,  nonemergency  ac- 
coimts.  It  might  be  a  very  good  prece- 
dent for  us  to  see  AID  return  to  the 
Treasury  as  unspent  an  offsetting 
amount  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  she  will  have  my 
full  support  and  cooperation  in  press- 
ing AID  to  review  all  new  projects  and 
to  consider  delaying  some  lower  priori- 
ty projects  temporarily  in  order  to 
keep  overall  AID  obligations  as  close 
as  possible  to  currently  authorized 
levels. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader  one 
question.  WUl  the  majority  leader 
answer  just  one  question  once  again 
about  what  the  budgetary  impact  of 
the  add-ons  to  this  bill  will  be? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
someone  is  concerned  about  the  budg- 
etary impact.  That  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated in  a  majority  way.  but  we 
understand  the  conservative  estimate 
Is  $1  billion  for  the  last  amendment 
and  over  in  excess  of  $100  million  in 
the  first  amendment.  So  we  are  start- 
ing off  with  adding  a  billion-plus  to 
our  problem  if  this  ever  became  law.  I 
do  not  think  that  will  ever  happen. 

But  we  have  not  demonstrated  in 
the  Senate  that  we  are  prepared  to 
face  up  to  the  deficit,  at  least  today  we 
have  not. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Several  Senators.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  \x  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AltniCAM  AGKICULTiniS  AT  A  CIOSSKOAD 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  bitter  but  true  irony  that  Ameri- 
can fanners  today  face  the  worst  of 
times  at  the  time  they  have  achieved 
their  greatest  farming  success. 

American  agriculture  today  is  at  the 
height  of  productivity.  Some  2.4  mil- 
lion American  farmers— less  than  3 
percent  of  our  people— feed  an  entire 
nation  of  220  million  and  have  enough 
left  over  to  export  $38  billion  in  food 
to  other  nations.  Even  more  incredible 
is  that  less  than  500.000  farmers 
produce  most  of  our  food.  Since  1930, 
farmers  have  increased  agricultural 
production  2Vt  times. 

American  agriculture  is  a  modem 
day  success  story,  and  the  envy  of  an 
often  starving  world. 

What  overshadows  this  success  is 
the  grim,  stark,  inescapable  fact  that 
many  farmers  are  going  broke.  Today 
farm  debt  Is  to  the  farmer  what  a  sum- 
mer's hailstorm  is  to  wheat— punish- 
ing, devastating,  crippling.  Many  farm- 
ers face  an  unprecedented  financial 
crisis.  The  reasons  are  many:  Low 
farm  prices,  high  production  costs, 
slow  growth  in  export  markets,  de- 
creasing value  for  farmland,  huge  cap- 
ital requirements,  high  interest  cost, 
and  tangled  and  counterproductive 
Federal  farm,  trade,  and  fiscal  policies. 

For  many  the  situation  is  bleak. 
Farmers  cannot  generate  the  income 
to  service  their  debts,  and  consequent- 
ly are  scrambling  to  secure  operating 
loans  for  spring  planting. 

For  many  farmers,  the  root  of  the 
present  difficulties  lie  in  the  events  of 
the  1970*8.  First,  farmers,  who  are 
great  energy  users  were  bombed  with 
energy  prices  that  tripled  in  a  decade. 
Next  the  soaring,  double-digit  infla- 
tion, the  legacy  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, further  drove  up  operating 
costs.  Then  Interest  rates  hit  a  record 
2\yi  percent.  The  only  protection 
farmers  had  against  this  triple  threat 
was  rising  land  prices  and,  in  droves, 
farmers  on  the  advice  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  bankers  borrowed 
agaUist  their  land. 

Then,  in  1980,  agriculture  was  dealt 
a  severe  blow  by  the  embargo  on  agri- 
cultural exports  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
oiu-  largest  market  for  wheat  exports. 


The  U.S.  share  of  the  Soviet  market 
went  from  70  percent  to  20  percent. 
Importing  nations  shied  away  from 
the  United  States  as  an  unreliable  sup- 
plier, and  other  food  exporting  nations 
increased  their  production. 

A  shriveled  export  market,  excess 
production,  high  costs  and  high  inter- 
est rates  rapidly  eroded  cash-flow. 
Once  cash-flow  was  eroded,  many 
farmers  could  not  meet  interest  pay- 
ments, triggering  a  precipitous  and  un- 
precendented  decline  In  the  value  of 
farm  land.  Today,  many  farmers  are 
experiencing  a  debt/credit  crunch 
caused  by  falling  land  values,  high  real 
interest  rates  and  declining  commodity 
prices.  Lenders,  painfully  aware  of  the 
declining  value  of  farm  assets,  are 
carefully  weighing  further  extension 
of  credit,  and  In  many  instances,  deny- 
ing credit  farmers  need  to  finance 
spring  planting. 

It  is  a  grim  situation  In  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  farmers 
facing  difficulty  vary,  but  the  most 
solid  data  shows  financial  difficulties 
to  be  concentrated  in  about  a  third,  or 
210,000,  of  the  Nation's  700,000 
medium  and  large  sized  farms. 

These  operations  are  primarily  com- 
mercial family  farmers  whose  yearly 
Income  ranges  from  $40,000  to 
$500,000.  The  latest  official  within 
group  figures  report  that  of  the 
210,000  farm  operations  with  severe  fi- 
nancial problems  have  debts  that 
equal  at  least  40  percent  of  their 
assets.  This  means,  simply,  they  will 
have  difficulty  meeting  interest  pay- 
ments on  their  debts  this  year.  Even 
worse,  about  100,000  farms  In  this 
income  have  debts  at  least  equal  to  70 
percent  of  their  assets.  Altogether, 
these  210,000  farmers  owe  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  farm  debt  estimated 
to  be  $200  billion. 

The  situation  may  even  be  worse, 
Mr.  President,  than  what  are  indicated 
in  these  months  old  official  reports.  In 
the  last  few  months,  there  has  not 
only  been  a  remarkable  decline  in  land 
values  but  so  much  land  is  now  on  the 
market,  with  no  bidders,  no  one  can  be 
sure  what  current  market  values  of 
farm  land  are.  This  decline  Is  Inexora- 
bly increasing  the  debt  to  asset  ratio. 
Many  areas  are  reporting  distress  sales 
as  low  one-third  to  one-half  of  what 
the  land  was  valued  at  a  year  ago. 

This  farm  debt  situation  in  general 
and  the  declining  value  of  land  In  par- 
ticular is  not  only  affecting  those 
farmers  with  debt,  it  also  carries  the 
potential  of  adversely  affecting  those 
with  moderate  debt  with  conservative 
debt  to  asset  ratios.  That's  because 
there  is  so  much  farm  land  In  desper- 
ate need  to  l)e  sold  that  foreclosures 
could  trigger  even  lower  values  for 
farm  land,  with  truly  disastrous  re- 
sults for  both  farmers  and  lenders. 


UM 
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According  to  CBO  estimates,  28.7 
percent  of  the  fanners  produce  87.6 
percent  of  total  farm  cash  receipts,  it 
is  now  estimated  that  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  half  of  this  group 
of  our  most  productive  farmers  have 
serious  debt  problems.  This  means 
that  over  40  percent  of  our  food  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  is  in  seri- 
ous financial  difficulty. 

Colorado  is  no  stranger  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  According  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  4.5  percent 
of  all  farms  in  the  10th  Federal  Re- 
serve District,  which  includes  Colora- 
do, failed  in  the  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1984.  Another  5.7  percent  had  to 
partially  liquidate  their  assets.  Both 
these  rates  are  three  times  the  rate  a 
year  ago. 

Trouble  on  the  farm  means  trouble 
in  the  rural  communities,  and  especial- 
ly for  the  rural  banks  dependent  on 
agriculture.  Last  year.  29  l>anks  with 
at  least  25  percent  of  their  loans  in  ag- 
riculture failed.  Three  of  these  banks 
were  in  Colorado.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  banks  where  delinquent 
loans  exceed  capital  in  Colorado  in- 
creased from  24  in  1983  to  33  in  1984. 
The  Production  Credit  Associations- 
one  of  the  largest  suppliers  of  farm 
operating  credit— lost  $240  million  in 
1983,  their  worst  losses  since  the 
1930's.  and  the  losses  are  expected  to 
be  higher  in  1984  and  1985.  Another 
indication  of  the  credit  crunch  in  the 
Farm  Credit  System  is  further  evi- 
denced by  the  six  PCA's  that  have 
been  liquidated  since  the  middle  of 
1983.  These  losses  are  being  absorbed 
by  the  Farm  Credit  System,  Driving 
up  their  interest  rates  to  cover  those 
losses. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not 
been  standing  idly  by  doing  nothing 
while  farmers  went  broke.  No.  the 
Federal  Government  has  often  inter- 
vened in  exactly  the  worst  ways.  First, 
the  Government  creates  soaring  infla- 
tion, and  allows  interest  rates  under 
the  Carter  administration  to  rise 
above  20  percent.  Then  it  subsidizes 
excess  production  through  Federal 
programs  distorting  production  and 
markets.  Then  the  Government  pro- 
vides subsidies  to  pay  farmers  to  cut 
production.  And  then  the  Government 
subsidizes  exports  to  get  rid  of  the  sur- 
plus, causing  farm  prices  to  rise  above 
world  market  levels. 

Over  the  last  4  years  this  bizarre 
combination  of  Federal  benefits  has 
cost  more  than  $13  billion  annually.  In 
1983,  farm  subsidies  exceded  $22  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  for 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  under- 
stand the  source  and  magnitude  of  the 
farm  credit  situation,  the  the  Govern- 
ment's role.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  past  to  better  understand 
present  proposals  to  provide  even 
greater  Government  help  to  farmers. 


What  is  needed  to  solve  the  farm 
debt  crisis  is  the  following  to  occur: 

First,  the  Federal  Government  must 
reduce  budget  deficits  and  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  Doing  so  is  the  only 
real  and  permanent  hope  that  interest 
rates  will  fall  to  a  point  where  farmers 
can  realistically  and  appropriately 
borrow  operating  funds. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  policy  actions  to  expand, 
not  restrict  exports.  The  high  deficits 
causing  high  interest  rates  have  cre- 
ated a  strong  dollar  making  it  more 
difficult  for  other  nations  to  buy  our 
agricultural  exports. 

The  primary  objective  of  short-term 
help  to  agriculture  should  be  aimed  at 
changing  the  psychology  that  is  now 
preventing  land  markets  from  stabiliz- 
ing. Once  investors  are  once  again  will- 
ing to  buy  farmland  a  great  many  op- 
erations can  t>e  saved  by  the  sale  of 
part  of  their  land  assets. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government 
must  in  the  longer  term  help  transi- 
tion American  agriculture  to  a  fully 
market  oriented  status,  and  end  gov- 
ernment subsidy.  To  their  great  credit, 
the  respected  American  Farm  Bureau, 
the  largest  farm  organization  in  the 
States,  has  long  advocated  ending  gov- 
ernment price  supports  for  agricul- 
ture. 

The  worst  thing  the  Government 
can  do  for  American  farmers  is  to 
enact  yet  more  short-term  Govern- 
ment Band-Aids  that  make  long-term 
solutions  impossible.  To  do  so  is  to 
chase  votes  at  the  expense  of  constitu- 
ents. 

That  does  not  mean  Congress  or  the 
President  should  pull  the  rug  from 
fanners.  In  fact,  the  President  has  ini- 
tiated a  program— a  program  affirmed 
by  a  Senate  resolution  which  I  cospon- 
sored  and  has  passed  the  Senate— that 
is  intended  to  help  those  farmers  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  but 
who  may  Just  get  by  with  a  slight  res- 
tructing  of  debt.  Included  in  this  pro- 
gram are  such  provisions  as: 

For  fanners  with  loans  at  non- 
FmHA  lending  institutions,  the  com- 
mercial banks  or  Farm  Credit  System 
banks  can  write  down  10  percent  of 
the  interest  or  principal  of  a  farmer's 
existing  debt  in  exchange  for  a  Feder- 
al loan  guarantee  for  90  percent  of  a 
new  loan  for  this  year's  planting 
season.  As  a  result  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Senate,  a  farmer  need 
only  demonstrate  that  he  can  make 
his  revenues  equal  his  costs  for  a  bank 
to  qualify  him  for  such  a  loan.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  resolution  assures 
that  enough  loan  guarantees  will  be 
available  for  all  eligible  farmers. 

Increases  the  amount  of  the  loan 
guarantee  on  the  new  loan  upward  to 
90  percent  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Ensures  that  enough  operating  loans 
will  be  available  from  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  qualified  borrowers. 


Removes  a  requirement  that  fanners 
with  FmHA  loans  make  first  use  of 
their  farm  income  to  pay  off  loans. 
This  provision  allows  fanners  to  use 
farm  income  to  meet  family  living  ex- 
penses. 

Expresses  the  Senate's  desire  to  see 
lending  institutions  aggressively  make 
us  of  the  program  initiated  by  the 
President. 

A  policy  of  forebearance  should  be 
exercised  by  Federal  and  State  fliuui- 
cial  regulatory  agencies  in  classifying 
agriculture  loans. 

This  is  not  a  panacea.  The  program 
will  not  do  anything  about  weather, 
prices,  costs  or  export  markets.  It  will 
not  help  every  farmer.  It  will  not 
spark  a  new  and  flourishing  and  prof- 
itable era  in  American  agriculture. 

The  great  difficulty  that  Congress 
faces  is  the  inability,  thus  far.  of  lead- 
ing agricultural  and  financial  leaders 
to  produce  a  program  that  looks  like  a 
sound  solution. 

All  of  the  proposed  solutions  that 
have  been  discussed  at  length  on  the 
Senate  floor  propose  additional  Gov- 
ernment spending  such  as  the  pro- 
gram to  further  buy  down  interest 
rates  for  a  relatively  small  number  of 
American  farmers.  But  it  is  Govern- 
ment spending— which  has  increased 
976  percent  since  1960— that  is  respon- 
sible for  today's  high  interest  rates. 
More  spending  will  not  lower  interest 
rates.  Higher  spending  will  only  lead 
to  higher  Interest  rates. 

Nor  is  the  solution  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  further  farm  credit 
on  an  unlimited  basis.  A  nation  strad- 
dled with  $1.6  trillion  in  national  debt 
and  paying  $180  billion  in  annual  in- 
terest is  hardly  in  a  position  to  guar- 
antee more  debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  to  the 
farm  problem,  to  our  trade  deficit,  to 
unemployment,  to  interest  rates,  to  a 
whole  host  of  problems  plaguing  this 
Nation,  is  to  reduce  Government 
spending. 

The  irony  to  this  is  that  it  is  the 
farmer— practical,  realistic,  prudent— 
who  best  understands  this.  Colorado 
farmers  I  have  talked  to  tell  me  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  is  for  the 
Government  to  restore  order  to  Gov- 
ernment finance,  to  balance  the 
budget,  to  cut  spending. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  ray  of  hope 
that  Congress  will  finally  resolve  to 
reduce  Federal  spending.  Both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  now  support  an 
across  the  board  freeze  in  Federal 
spending,  and  there  is  the  promise 
that  Congress  will  reduce  fiscal  year 
1986  spending  by  $50  to  $60  biUion. 
Doing  so  will  send  a  powerful  signal  to 
Wall  Street,  to  Main  Street,  and  to 
rural  America. 

This  single  step  will  help  restore  in- 
vestor confidence,  and  lead  to  lower  in- 
terest rates.  It  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  farmers  and  consumers  and  busi- 


nessmen and  all  Americans  for  Con- 
gress to  do  so. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  relate  some  brief  legislative  history 
pertaining  to  the  provision  of  the  Zor- 
insky  amendment  dealing  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

I  note  there  is  considerable  author- 
ity for  dealing  with  this  problem 
under  title  XIX  of  Public  Law  97-35 
and  other  general  legislation  wherein 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  loans  and  restruc- 
ture existing  loans  and  to  use  the  loan 
guarantee  authority  to  encourage 
banks,  production  credit  associations 
and  other  lenders  to  restructure  exist- 
ing debts  by  small  businesses  which  in- 
clude those  in  the  business  of  produc- 
ing agricultural  products^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  please  suspend.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  the  right  to  be 
heard.  I  would  ask  the  Senators 
having  conservations  to  please  retire 
to  the  cloakroom  so  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  In  the  Small  Business 
Administration  section  7(a),  Loan 
Guarantee  Program,  there  still  re- 
mains in  this  fiscal  year  more  than  $2 
billion  in  guaranteed  authority.  While 
there  has  been  a  preference  for  using 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
machinery  for  purposes  of  farm  loans 
when  it  can  fully  service  the  needs  of 
producers  of  farm  products,  it  has 
been  and  is  still  expected  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  author- 
ity should  be  used  where  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  cannot  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  individual 
borrowers  or  where  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  authority  would 
better  serve  the  purpose.  It  is  clear  at 
the  present  time  that  the  authority 
existing  in  both  agencies  are  needed 
not  only  to  handle  the  administrative 
but  also  the  financial  requirements  of 
the  existing  situation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  a  number  of  outstanding  disaster 
farm  loans  made  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  language 
now  contained  in  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment which  is  before  the  Senate, 
would  give  authority,  or  at  least  call 
upon  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  assist  producers  with  delin- 
quent disaster  farm  loans.  I  hope  the 
SBA  win  act  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order  in  the  Senate?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  wishes  to  be  heard.  He 
caimot  be  heard. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  be  very  brief,  but  I  thought  It 
was  tremendously  important  that 
before  we  have  this  rather  important 
vote  we  should  at  least  make  some 
brief  remarks  to  offset  the  comments 


that  have  been  made  Just  before  we 
almost  hurriedly  rushed  into  a  vote. 

We  had  a  very  long  filibuster  last 
week.  Some  people  said  that  filibuster 
was  not  necessary  because  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  farm 
legislation.  How  many  times  did  we 
hear  that?  "We  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  up  or  down  on  farm 
legislation  so  you  do  not  need  to  hold 
Ed  Meese's  nomination  up  and  stop 
that."  We  did  it.  We  got  a  commit- 
ment, which  was  Just  what  we  wanted. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 

the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  correct.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  finds 
the  Senate  to  be  more  disorderly  than 
usual  this  evening.  The  Chair  was 
going  to  suspend  until  the  Senate 
gives  attention  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  who  deserves  to  be  heard. 
The  Chair  would  require  and  request 
that  any  Senators  who  would  like  to 
carry  on  conversations  and  any  staff 
please  retire  to  the  cloakroon. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  continue  to  sus- 
pend until  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate.  We  still  do  not  have  order. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  the  action  that 
we  are  seeing  now.  led  by  the  majority 
leader  on  the  other  side,  indicates  that 
had  we  not  taken  the  action  that  we 
did  last  week  we  proliably  would  have 
been  thwarted  on  any  meaningful 
farm  legislation  from  here  on  out.  I 
simply  say  that  we  have  a  right  to  use 
any  tactic  that  we  want. 

It  seems  strange,  indeed,  to  me 
though,  when  the  D.S.  Senate,  by  ma- 
jority vote  three  times  today— first  on 
the  Melcher  amendment,  then  reject- 
ing a  measure  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  would  have  destroyed  that, 
and  then  a  close  vote  Just  now  by  a 
majority  vote  on  the  Dixon  amend- 
ment—have expressed  the  will  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  now  the  motion  is 
being  made  to  thwart  that  by  side- 
tracking a  bill  that  supposedly  was  vi- 
tally important,  and  passed,  I  think 
nearly  unanimously  out  of  the  com- 
mittee headed  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Indiana. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions 
here  that  we  are  starting  out  on  the 
wrong  track  this  year  in  the  UJS. 
Senate.  If  we  are  going  to  have  to  vote 
over  and  over  and  over  again  and  then 
go  through  an  exercise  where  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  turn  down  aid  to 
starving  people  in  Africa  because  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  does 
not  want  this  bill  on  his  desk,  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  not  a  very  constructive 
way  to  run  the  UJS.  Senate.  But  I 
admit  it  is  a  tactic  that  can  be  used 
under  the  niles. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  those  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  vote  as  they 
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have  based  on  their  conviction— eight 
or  nine  at  least  on  one  vote  that  I  sus- 
pected had  their  arms  twisted  very  se- 
verely—I hope  that  they  can  stand  the 
twisting  for  another  15  minutes  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  pass  this  bill  and  not 
send  it  back,  which  is,  obviously,  the 
Intent  of  the  majority  on  this  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

VLt.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  before  us  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  price  support  loans.  Under  the 
amendment,  fanners  would  receive  up 
to  one-half  of  their  price  support  loans 
immediately  rather  than  having  to 
wait  untU  fall  to  take  out  the  loan. 
Supporters  of  this  amendment  see  it 
as  a  good  way  to  make  lower  interest 
rate  money  available  to  farmers  and 
their  intentions  are  good  and  honest. 
But,  as  other  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  this  amendment  could  turn  out 
to  be  a  real  Trojan  horse  for  farmers, 
for  the  Government,  and  for  taxpay- 
ers. 

I  have  some  grave  reservations  about 
the  amendment.  I  think  that  it  might 
possibly  hurt  fanners  in  the  long  nm. 
I  am  unsure.  Despite  my  feelings,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  amendment  be- 
cause farmers  in  my  home  State  of 
South  DakoU  like  the  idea  of  getting 
advance  price  support  loans  and  be- 
cause the  entire  South  Etakota  Legisla- 
ture supports  this  concept.  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  all  105  legislators  recom- 
mended adopting  this  proposal.  That's 
105  ayes  and  no  negative  votes.  As  my 
colleagues  know.  I  am  a  South  Dako- 
tan's  South  Dakotan  and  when  my 
farmers  and  every  single  member  of 
the  legislature  think  that  I  should 
vote  a  certain  way,  by  golly  I'm  going 
to  do  it.  That's  why  I  was  elected  to 
the  Senate;  to  represent  the  people  of 
South  Dakota. 

But  let  me  say  this:  I  think  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  may  have 
voted  without  knowing  the  full  ramifi- 
cations of  this  proposal.  At  first  blush 
the  proposal  looks  very  attractive. 
Who  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  providing 
farmers  with  lower  interest  rate 
funds?  Not  me.  I  like  that  idea.  But  let 
us  examine  the  advance  price  support 
loan  proposal  for  a  minute.  Let  me 
share  with  you  some  of  my  concerns. 

No.  1,  farmers  most  likely  wiU  use 
the  money  from  price  support  loans 
for  operating  expenses  rather  than 
going  to  their  banker.  Thus  the 
banker  may  feel  relieved  of  any  re- 
sponsibility to  restructure  that  farm- 
er's debt.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  the 
case,  we  will  have  done  that  farmer 
much  more  harm  than  good. 

No.  2,  the  price  support  loan  is  used 
by  farmers  to  pay  fall  harvesting  ex- 
penses and  to  tide  them  over  until 
they  can  wisely  market  their  grain.  If, 
as  now  is  being  proposed,  the  farmer 

uses  half  of  his  loan  to  plant  his  crop, 
what  in  the  world  will  he  have  left 
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over  to  survive  this  fall  and  next 
winter?  In  actuality.  I  fear  that  we 
may  be  creating  even  a  greater  credit 
problem. 

No.  3.  the  price  support  loan  serves  a 
price  support  and  marketing  function, 
not  a  credit  function.  The  loan  is  in- 
tended to  enable  farmers  to  market 
their  grain  in  a  wise  manner.  This 
would  be  impossible  if  farmers  already 
have  exhausted  their  funds  and  lost 
control  of  their  commodities. 

No.  4.  what  would  happen  if  the  pro- 
ducer experienced  rain,  hail,  drought, 
or  any  other  natural  disaster? 

Mr.  President.  I  clearly  have  some 
concerns  on  this  issue.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  concerns  are  unfounded  and 
it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country. 

I  ask  that  letters  from  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  and  the  Nation- 
al Farmers  Union  opposing  this 
amendment  t>e  included  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Farmers  Organization. 
Washington,  DC,  February  8,  1985. 
Hon.  Tom  Daschle. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Tom:  It  is  not  pleasant  to  argue  with 
friends,  but  I  must  make  clear  to  you  and 
your  colleacues  who  Join  you  on  H.R.  1035 
why  I  believe  it  to  be  a  bad  mistalce  to  ad- 
vance 50%  of  the  estimated  CCC  loan  on 
grain  as  a  source  of  operational  capital.  All 
of  us  certainly  understand  the  need  for 
money  that  plaques  so  many  good  farm  op- 
erators right  now.  You  and  the  other  Mem- 
t>ers  are  sincere  in  wanting  to  help  them, 
but  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Since  neither  AAM,  Farmers  Union  nor 

my  office  knew  of  this  idea  in  time  to  advise 

ahead  of  your  action,  we  must  catch  up 

quickly  in  the  discussion  if  that  is  possible. 

The  proposition  is  unwise  because— 

(1)  It  violates  a  long-standing  principle 
that  the  loan  is  primarily  a  price  support 
function.  The  producer  must  be  in  position 
to  repay  the  loan  with  interest  and  sell  his 
grain  if  he  can  make  a  profit.  This  would  l>e 
impossible  if  he  has  already  exhausted  his 
funds  and  lost  control  of  the  commodity. 

The  loan  must  never  l>e  categorized  with 
the  different  payments  that  are  made  from 
time  to  time  simply  to  bolster  income. 

(2)  How  do  you  expect  the  operator  to  sur- 
vive next  winter  If  he  Is  giving  one  third  or 
one  half  his  crop  in  rental  charges  and 
spends  another  half  in  the  spring  with  the 
agri-business  dealers. 

(3)  An  operator  drawing  one  half  the  loan 
value  to  spend  for  fertilizer,  seed  and  feed, 
who  then  is  caught  In  a  drought,  flood,  hall 
or  other  disaster,  will  have  no  crop  to  use  as 
security  for  the  loan.  In  that  case  he  would 
be  billed  immediately  for  the  advance  and 
interest  charges  by  the  Administration. 

(4)  Perhaps  most  important  of  all— if  you 
push  this  Idea,  you  will  give  Mr.  Stockman 
and  others  in  the  Administration  a  perfect 
excuse  to  avoid  cooperation  in  restructuring 
farm  debt  at  lower  Interest  rates. 

I  think  you  would  be  in  much  better  posi- 
tion to  put  together  a  package  Including 
these  elements: 

(a)  An  interest  buy-down  similar  to  the 
IBA  proposal. 


(b)  A  one-year  cut-off  of  PmHA  foreclo- 
sures. 

(c)  Some  of  the  points  made  by  Oovemor 
Wilkinson  in  yesterday's  hearing  to  protect 
and  expand  the  capabilities  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

(d>  Expansion  of  the  Emergency  Loan 
Program. 

Thank  you  for  your  very  serious  interest 
In  this  farm  credit  crisis.  I  hope  the  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  may  be  kept  separate 
from  the  action  on  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Stockman  reportedly  already  has 
some  ideas  that  will  wreak  havoc  with  the 
loans  without  encouraging  him  to  misuse 
that  vital  element  of  the  farm  program  as  a 
source  of  credit. 
Sincerely. 

Cmarus  L-  Frauxr. 

Dirtctor. 

National  Farmers  Union. 
Washington.  DC.  February  15.  1985. 
Hon.  Ed  Jones. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Conservation, 
Credit  and  Rural  Development,  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  in  the  Fanners 
Union  wish  to  commend  you  and  your  col- 
leagues for  moving  so  expeditiously  to  ad- 
dress   the   serious    economic   crisis    facing 
America's  farmers  and  ranchers.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  hear  that  a  mark-up  is 
scheduled  for  next  Thursday,  the  aist. 

After  your  Committee's  hearing  last  week. 
I  l>elieve  that  there  are  several  proposals 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members  agree 
upon.  Among  these  include  an  interest  buy- 
down:  renegotiation  of  debt:  additional  Eco- 
nomic Emergency  money:  a  moritorium  on 
PmHA  foreclosures:  expediting  operating 
loan  applications  and.  loan  guarantees  for 
borrowers  in  the  private  and  Farm  Credit 
System. 

There  is.  however.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  pro- 
posal which  has  lieen  suggested  that  we 
have  some  serious  reservations  about,  and 
that  Is  the  suggestion  that  producers  be  al- 
lowed to  draw  advance  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  on  the  crops  they  will 
harvest  this  summer  and  fall.  Our  concerns 
are  the  following: 

(1)  CCC  loans  are  and  have  been  since 
their  inception  a  "marketing  tool."  They  are 
not  an  income  protection  mechanism  as  is 
the  "target  price"  approach. 

(2)  What  will  happen  if  the  producer 
draws  an  advance  CCC  loan  and  loses  this 
crop  due  to  a  natural  disaster?  In  order  to 
qualify  for  an  advance,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  CCC  would  require  a  producer  of 
the  loan.  We  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
ever  meant  for  Federal  Crop  Insurance  to 
be  forced  on  producers. 

(3)  We  l>elleve  making  such  loans  on  a  "re- 
course" basis,  even  If  they  are  permitted  to 
be  changed  to  a  "nonrecourse"  status  later 
sets  an  extremely  unwise  and  dangerous 
precedent.  This  would  be  Just  "one-foot-in- 
the-door"  for  those  who  want  to  change  our 
CCC  loan  programs  from  a  "non-recourse" 
to  a  "recourse"  basis. 

(4)  This  approach  does  nothing  to  assist 
those  producers  in  the  livestock  sector, 
many  of  whom  are  facing  equally  serious 
economic  problems. 

(5)  We  believe  this  approach,  if  adopted, 
would  allow  the  Administration  to  further 
"down-play"  the  other  programs  and  pro- 
posals that  your  committee  will  include  in 
the  credit  package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  of  and  appreciate 
your  concern.  Let  us  not  do  something  now. 


however,  that  could  very  likely  come  back 
and  haunt  us  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Again,  we  appreciate  your  leadership  in 
this  time  of  crisis.  We  are  available  to  lend 
assistance  in  any  manner  you  see  fit. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  Muluns. 
Director,  Leffislative  Services. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  457,  the  African 
Famine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1985.  Mr.  President.  Africa  today  is  a 
place  where  our  modem  faith  in 
progress  is  being  severely  tested.  For 
the  past  two  decades,  per  capita  food 
production  has  not  only  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  an  average  annual  2.7  per- 
cent population  growth  rate,  it  actual- 
ly declined  by  20  percent  during  that 
time  period.  Even  before  the  current 
drought,  child  and  infant  mortality 
rates  in  sub-Sharan  Africa  were  double 
those  of  other  developing  countries. 
More  than  20  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation there  consumed  less  than  the 
minimimfi  amount  considered  neces- 
sary to  sustain  a  healthy  life.  Per 
capita  gross  domestic  product  has  de- 
clined each  year  since  1981  averaging 
3.7  percent  annually.  The  World  Bank 
projects  continued  to  decline  in  per 
capital  ODP  weU  ino  the  1990's. 

Economically,  Africa  was  the  hard- 
est hit  by  the  oil  price  hikes  of  the 
early  1970's  and  the  ensuing  recession 
in  the  West.  Exports  pltuuneted,  and 
import  bills  soared.  Consequently, 
public  debt  climbed  rapidly.  African 
public  debt  grew  from  $5  billion  in 
1970  to  $65  biUion  by  1983.  In  that 
same  time  period,  mediimi  and  short- 
term  debt  increased  by  an  annual  aver- 
age of  22  percent.  Little  wonder  that 
by  1984  10  of  the  14  nations  which  had 
debt  reschedulings  approved  by  the  so- 
called  Paris  Club  consortium  of  inter- 
national lenders  were  African  nations. 

Parallel  to  these  economic  setbacks, 
there  was  unfolding  a  human  and  en- 
vironmental tragedy  that  continues 
today.  Beginning  with  the  Sahel 
drought  in  the  1972-74  period— a 
famine  that  claimed  150,000  lives  and 
wiped  out  much  of  the  indigenous  live- 
stock—Africa has  experienced  inter- 
mittent drought,  crop  failure,  and 
famine.  Previously  localized,  this 
tragic  cycle  has  now  cut  a  broad  and 
deep  swath  through  most  of  the  sub- 
Saharan  continent  where,  in  some 
places,  the  desert  is  expanding  south- 
ward by  as  much  as  50  kilometers  per 
year. 

Today,  150  million  Africans— one  out 
of  every  three  residents  living  south  of 
the  Sahara  desert— in  24  countries  are 
faced  with  severe  food  shortages.  Per- 
haps 14  million  of  these— half  of  them 
in  Ethiopia— are  at  risk  of  starvation. 
Their  numbers  are  growing.  Estimates 
gathered  from  international  relief 
agencies,  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  others  working  in  these 
countries   suggest   that   as   many   as 


300.000  have  died  in  Ethiopia,  and  an- 
other 100.000  in  Mozambique.  Thou- 
sands more  have  died  in  Chad,  and  in 
refugee  cam[>s  in  the  Sudan.  Without 
additional  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
shelter,  and  some  rudimentary  tools, 
seeds  and  fertilizers,  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  stabilizing  the  situation  any- 
time soon.  Without  rain,  the  near 
term  prospects  for  recovery  are  almost 
nil. 

Perhaps  not  since  the  "black  plague" 
swept  through  14th  century  Europe 
claiming  one-third  of  its  population 
has  the  world  witnessed  a  contln- 
entwide  natural  disaster  of  the  dimen- 
sion and  severity  of  this  African 
drought  and  famine. 

The  administration  has  made  a  firm 
and  unambiguous  commitment  to  pro- 
vide 50  percent  of  the  urunet  food 
need  in  Africa's  affected  areas,  to  un- 
dertake a  strong  effort  to  provide 
relief  and  other  nonfood  aid  to  the 
famine  victims,  to  avoid  ideological 
wrangles  in  providing  such  assistance, 
and  to  do  all  of  this  "above  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  very  severe  budget  con- 
straints." These  criteria  were  very 
much  on  our  minds  when  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  marked  up  this 
legislation.  The  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration share  the  same  goals,  we 
simply  differ  on  how  much  is  enough. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions met  on  last  Thursday  to  mark  up 
S.  457.  an  administration  bill  providing 
supplemental  authorization  of  appro- 
priations of  $25  million  in  disaster  as- 
sistance for  Africa.  Not  one  syllable 
was  uttered  during  that  markup  in  de- 
fense of  the  administration's  $25  mil- 
lion request.  Instead,  the  committee 
moved  immediately  to  consider  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  figure  of  $175 
million— $137.5  million  in  disaster  as- 
sistance and  $37.5  million  in  refugee 
assistance.  The  bipartisan  compro- 
mise, which  had  unanimously  passed 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
was  approved  on  a  13-0  vote,  with  one 
member  voting  present.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  these  sums  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  appropria- 
tions supplemental  that  has  lieen  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  H.R.  1239,  and  which 
will  be  considered  by  the  Senate  later 
this  week  or  next. 

The  administration  request  was  con- 
sidered woefully  inadequate  by  almost 
every  private  witness  who  has  testified 
before  the  Congress  on  the  Africa 
famine.  The  request  for  $25  million,  if 
approved,  would  simply  replenish 
AID'S  disaster  assistance  [OPDAl  ac- 
count for  worldwide— not  Africa-spe- 
cific—disaster relief  needs.  Currently 
AID  has  obligated  or  spent  all  of  the 
amount  provided  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  has  reprogrammed  an  additional 
$10  million  from  prior  year  funds  that 
were  deobligated.  Already.  $23.4  mil- 
lion in  disaster  assistance  has  l>een 
provided  to  Africa  famine  relief.  If  an- 


other earthquake  were  to  strike  Gua- 
temala, or  Italy  for  example,  or  an- 
other cyclone  were  to  strike  Bangla- 
desh, the  replenishment  sought  by  the 
administration  for  disaster  assistance 
would  be  exhausted  with  nothing  left 
for  Africa. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
approved  this  specific  amount  of  disas- 
ter assistance  because  of  several  im- 
portant factors.  First,  the  need  is 
manifest,  and  growing.  AID  itself  Is  in 
possession  of  PVO  project  requesU  for 
disaster  assistance,  and  other  urgent 
relief  efforts  that  total  In  excess  of 
$100  million.  Emergency  health 
projects  to  provide  vaccines  to  fight 
epidemics  threatening  the  camps 
where  many  of  the  famine  victims 
have  sought  aid,  total  at  least  $20  mil- 
lion. These  are  projecte  that  are  ready 
to  go— they  Just  need  to  l>e  funded. 
New  needs  and  new  projects  are  identi- 
fied nearly  every  day  as  the  situation 
on  the  ground  continues  to  change, 
and.  In  most  instances,  to  deteriorate. 

Second,  the  committee  wanted  to 
provide  some  f imds  for  reconstruction 
and  recovery  In  the  affected  areas.  If 
we  can  help  stabilize  the  situation  of 
immediate  need  with  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation assistance— such  as  tents, 
blankets,  medicines,  some  tools  and 
seeds— we  then  must  begin  the  process 
of  reconstruction  with  intermediate 
kinds  of  help  and  aid.  The  provision  of 
seeds,  fertilizer  and  pesticides,  for  ex- 
ample, is  necessary  to  restore  seed 
stock  which  in  many  areas  was  actual- 
ly consumed  when  food  was  depleted, 
and  to  t>egin  to  move  away  from  relief 
dependency. 

These  numbers  are  not  infallibly  de- 
rived from  sure  and  certain  source 
books.  They  represent  a  best  faith,  bi- 
partisan effort— based  on  firsthand 
counts,  PVO  needs,  administration 
commitments,  and  congressional  visits 
to  these  countries— to  meet  a  clear  and 
pressing  need  for  help.  Traditiorudly 
Congress  has  always  erred  on  the  side 
of  too  much,  rather  than  too  little 
when  human  lives  hang  In  the  bal- 
ance—as they  most  certainly  do  in 
Africa.  And  usually.  Congress  has  been 
proved  right.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  administration  requested  $90  mil- 
lion as  an  emergency  supplemental 
food  aid  effort  for  Africa.  With  over- 
whelming support  in  both  bodies.  Con- 
gress Increased  the  amount  to  $150 
million  in  additional  food  aid.  and  $16 
miUlon  In  additional  disaster  assist- 
ance. All  of  it  was  used  for  the  expand- 
ing famine  In  Africa  because  aU  of  it 
was  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  disaster  assist- 
ance, the  SPRC  also  approved  $37.5 
million  in  emergency  refugee  assist- 
ance to  help  meet  the  special,  compel- 
ling needs  of  those  who  have  crossed 
national  borders  to  seek  relief  from 
famine,  and  In  some  cases,  political 
turmoil.  Today  there  are  an  estimated 
4  million  African  refugees  In  24  coun- 


tries. Almost  a  quarter  of  these  refu- 
gees are  in  the  Sudan  alone— taxing  an 
already  overburdened  economy  with 
the  strain  of  feeding,  housing,  and  ru- 
dimentary sanitation  costs.  In  many 
countries,  given  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  meet  their  own  populations, 
needs  due  to  the  drought  and  famine, 
refugees  are  helped  last— if  at  all. 
Without  the  special  efforts  of  the 
International  Red  Cross,  or  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
many  of  these  Individuals  would  re- 
ceive nothing  at  all.  Their  needs  are 
special,  and  distinct  from  other  kinds 
of  relief  needs  in  Africa,  precisely  be- 
cause of  their  special  status.  The  com- 
mittee recognized  this  fact  in  approv- 
ing this  modest  amount  for  African 
refugees. 

Mr.  President,  In  a  thoughtful,  in- 
sightful piece  he  wrote  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  several  weeks  ago,  Ste- 
phen Rosenfeld  made  this  point:  "The 
truth  is.  many  of  us  have  had  several 
reasons— beyond  the  horror— for  not 
wanting  to  see  those  television  pic- 
tures of  starving  children  in  Africa. 
We  have  squirmed  a  bit  and  written 
the  oblatory  check  as  individuals, 
and  as  a  nation.  But  it  is  hard  to  look 
at  black  Africa  without  feeling  that 
something  has  gone  terribly  wrong.  It 
is  not  Just  the  spectacle  of  the  suffer- 
ing that  troubles  us.  It  Is  the  sense 
that  we— we  of  America  and  the  West 
who  thought  we  knew  how  to  help 
these  people— did  not  imow  well 
enough,  even  after  acting  as  though 
we  did. 

With  the  world's  fastest  population 
growth  rate,  highest  infant  and  chUd 
mortality  rate,  highest  Illiteracy  rate, 
lowest  life  expectancy,  declining  per 
c^ita  food  production,  declining  per 
capita  GNP,  and  with  150  million 
people  facing  severe  food  shortages— 
14  million  of  them  risking  starvation- 
something  indeed  has  gone  terribly 
wrong  in  Africa.  Enlightened  self-in- 
terest. If  not  a  moral  Imperative,  dic- 
Utes  that  the  United  States  must 
work  with  host  governments  and  other 
donor  nations  and  International  orga- 
nizations to  grapple  with  Africa's 
myriad  and  tragic  problems.  We  can  lU 
afford  to  let  the  deterioration  In  living 
standards,  and  social  fabrics  them- 
selves continue  in  countries  like  the 
Sudan.  Somalia.  Kenya.  Zaire,  and 
Chad  where  we  have  important  com- 
mercial and  security  interests  and 
links. 

A  continental  crisis  lias  unfolded  In 
the  past  decade  and  we  must  devise 
new  ways  of  thinking  about  and  re- 
sponding to  the  problem.  While  we 
cannot,  must  not.  and  will  not  let 
people  die  from  lack  of  food  and  nutri- 
ents, neither  can  we  be  lulled,  once  the 
Immediate  crisis  has  abated,  into 
thinking  that  all  Africa  needs  is  more 
of  the  same.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  sub- 
Saluran   Africa  receives   almost   $20 
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million— the  highest  per  capital  ODA 
in  the  world.  The  next  highest.  Latin 
America,  by  comparison,  receives  $6 
per  capita.  ODA  flows  from  all  sources 
are  estimated  by  the  World  Bank  to 
have  exceeded  150  billion  in  the  past  6 
years.  And  yet.  the  situation  deterio- 
rated visibly  in  that  same  time  period. 

President  Reagan,  in  his  statement 
unveiling  his  African  hunger  relief  ini- 
tiative, recognized  the  need  for  a  thor- 
ough reexamination  of  the  African  re- 
ality. He  had  called  for  a  three- 
pronged  U.S.  program  that  addresses 
the  immediate  emergency,  the  press- 
ing refugee  problem,  and  longer  term 
agricultural  development  needs  on  the 
continent.  In  addition,  he  has  called 
for  an  international  conference  of  pro- 
spective donor  nations.  While  the 
agenda  for  such  a  conference  has  not 
yet  been  set.  it  ought  to  include  a  rig- 
orous review  of  past  development  ef- 
forts in  Africa,  the  need  for  improving 
donor  coordination,  and  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  infrastructure  needs  to 
help  Africa  regain  its  economic  pro- 
ductivity and  move  toward  self-suffi- 
ciency in  its  foodstuffs.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  Chester  Crocker  told  our 
committee.  "In  many  parts  of  Africa, 
we  are  confronted  by  interrelated  sets 
of  economic  and  political  problems 
which  require  that  we  devote  our  at- 
tention and  concern  to  the  economic 
issues  as  a  way  of  furthering  our  own 
national  interests."  Africa's  long-term 
future,  in  other  words,  may  well  im- 
pinge upon  our  own. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  aU  of 
us  are  well  aware  that  some  parts  of 
our  country,  heavily  dependent  on  the 
farm  economy,  are  currently  experi- 
encing extreme  financial  stress.  Like 
most  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  heard 
and  read  reports  of  widespread  fore- 
closures, farm-glutted  real  estate  mar- 
kets, worsening  land  prices,  and  other 
ruinous  developments  being  experi- 
enced in  many  rural  communities. 

To  these  distressful  conditions  and 
developments,  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration has  responded  both  responsi- 
bly and  compassionately,  as  it  should 
do. 

The  debt  adjustment  program  that 
is  now  being  implemented  provides 
loan  restructuring  authority,  increased 
flexibility  in  eligibility  criteria,  addi- 
tional staff  to  process  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  to  assist  private  lenders  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  American 
farmer.  I  support  and  applaud  this 
effort.  It  is  indeed  an  appropriate  and 
responsive  reply  to  a  terribly  vexing 
situation. 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  my 
support  for  the  administration's  action 
has  occurred  despite  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  flood  of  support  or 
encouragement  that  has  been  conmiu- 
nicated  to  me  from  Delaware  farmers. 
They  certainly  have  empathized  with 
their  fellow  farmers  across  the  coun- 
try. But  they  have  not  been  writing 


and  calling  either  to  urge  my  partici- 
pation in  last  week's  filibuster  or  to  so- 
licit my  support  for  the  proposals  to 
expand  credit  support  that  are  being 
considered  here  today. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  farmers  of 
my  State  feel  the  administration's  re- 
sponse is  indeed  adequate.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Delaware's  farmers  see  the 
need  to  balance  the  taxpayers  inter- 
ests with  our  ability  to  productively  in- 
tervene In  the  agricultural  economy. 
Similarly,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
farmers  in  my  State  are  very  deeply 
concerned  about  the  overall  structure 
of  farming  and  its  long-term  health. 

Mr.  President,  the  critical  need 
before  this  Congress  is  to  get  Govern- 
ment out  of  agriculture,  to  do  away 
with  50  years  of  failed  policies,  which 
over  the  past  4  years  have  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $50  billion,  and  to 
return  agriculture  once  again  to  a 
market  economy. 

I  believe  farmers  in  Delaware  sup- 
port this  view.  They  have  appreciated 
the  opportunities  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  provided  young 
people  to  start  new  operations.  They 
have  valued  that  agency's  help  when 
bad  years  have  squeezed  them  finan- 
cially. But  they  resent  those  situations 
in  which  PmHA  credit  becomes  a  way 
of  life,  where  those  with  long-term 
loan  subsidies  and  little  equity  or 
stake  are  able  to  bid  up  rents  and 
prices  on  resources  that  they  also 
need. 

A  story  was  recently  related  to  me  of 
the  case  of  two  farmers  in  the  Midwest 
facing  financial  difficulties  who  came 
to  their  university  extension  office  for 
advice.  One  indicated  that  he  had  )3 
million  in  assets.  $2  million  in  debt 
and  was  losing  ground.  The  advice  to 
him  was  to  liquidate  and  try  to  salvage 
what  he  could.  In  the  second  case  the 
farmer  had  more  debt  than  equity. 
The  advice  to  him  was.  that  if  he 
wanted  to  keep  farming  and  someone 
would  lend  him  money  he  should  hang 
in  there:  He  had  nothing  to  lose. 

No  one  can  say  that  because  some- 
one still  has  some  equity  that  he  will 
be  able  to  succeed.  But  it  is  certainly 
inappropriate  to  create  a  climate 
where  those  who  have  no  stake  and  no 
hope  of  business  success  are  guaran- 
teed perpetual  taxpayer  support  for 
that  business  venture. 

Our  farm  policies  should  create  a  cli- 
mate for  success  by  providing  opportu- 
nities, not  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a 
monumental  deficit  of  1200  billion. 
Our  most  pressing  need  is  to  get  firm 
control  of  the  now  uncontrolled  Gov- 
ernment spending.  The  proposals  of- 
fered here  today  only  aggravate  an  al- 
ready serious  situation  without,  in  any 
way.  creating  any  benefits. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  best 
serve  our  farmers  by  controlling 
spending  and  reducing  their  cost  to 
borrow  money.  We  do  not  better  their 


condition  or  that  of  our  national  econ- 
omy by  eliminating  incentives  to  suc- 
ceed or  as  Secretary  Block  has  said  if 
our  "Goal  is  to  insulate  lending  insti- 
tutions from  risk  or  incentive  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  agricultural  conunu- 
nity  in  their  area."* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
great  deal  of  thought  I  have  decided, 
reluctantly,  to  vote  in  support  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  additional  emergency 
credit  to  our  Nation's  hard-pressed 
farmers. 

I  have  decided  to  support  this  legis- 
lation despite  my  opposition  for  many 
years  to  our  overblown  and  hugely  ex- 
pensive system  of  farm  sulwidies. 

Indeed,  in  my  view,  many  farms  and 
agricultural  banks  are  in  deep  trouble 
now  primarily  because  of  their  own 
mistakes  in  borrowing,  lending,  and  in- 
vesting imprudently,  at  times  reckless- 
ly and  at  times  in  speculation  and  an- 
ticipation of  ever-rising  farmland 
values. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  fairness,  it 
must  t>e  said  that  Federal  Government 
policies  have  contributed  to  the  farm 
credit  crisis.  Our  past  farm  credit  and 
farm  subsidy  programs  have  encour- 
aged farmers  to  overcapitalize,  overin- 
vest,  and  to  go  deeply  in  debt.  And  it  is 
not  our  farmers  who  are  responsible 
for  the  economic  policies  that  have  led 
to  the  sharp  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  that  has  crippled  exports  of 
farm  products. 

Regardless  of  fault  we  now  have  on 
our  hands  a  farm  economy  much  like 
an  overblown  balloon.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  wiser  simply  to  let  it 
burst  and  collapse,  or  to  see  whether 
we  can  let  the  air  out  of  the  balloon 
more  slowly  and  with  less  damage. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  unless 
we  extend  adequate  emergency  credit 
the  iMdloon  will  indeed  burst:  that  the 
bankruptcy  and  foreclosure  of  enough 
farms  and  the  failure  of  enough  banks 
will  trigger  a  destructive  avalanche 
that  will  severely  damage  the  entire 
economic,  social,  and  community  life 
of  agricultural  areas  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  serious  risk  that  I  believe  we 
should  not  take.  For  that  reason  I  will 
support  in  the  national  interest,  an  ex- 
tension of  emergency  farm  credit.  At 
the  same  time.  I  state  again  my  strong 
support  for  a  basic  reform  of  our  na- 
tional farm  policies  to  place  our  farm 
economy  on  a  sound  basis  without 
huge,  continuing  subsidies  by  the  tax- 
payers. Both  common  sense  and  com- 
passion dictate  that  we  reach  that  ob- 
jective through  orderly  transition  and 
change  instead  of  through  a  farm 
economy  catastrophe.* 

•  Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  other  farm  leaders  in 
the  Senate  in  a  call  for  relief  for  the 
American  farmer.  In  the  last  few 
months  I  have  been  in  every  county  in 
South  Carolina  and  I  have  seen  and 
heard   about   the   problem   not  only 


from  fanners.  Mr.  President,  but  also 
from  the  grocers,  small  business 
people,  the  bankers,  and  all  the  other 
businesses  the  farmer  supports,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  America.  A  way  of 
life  long  respected  as  the  backbone  of 
this  Nation  is  under  attack  for  reasons 
beyond  the  control  of  the  farmer.  If 
this  way  of  life,  the  family  farm, 
should  cease  to  exist  it  will  not  only  be 
a  financial  disaster,  but  a  diminution 
of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Nation 
since  its  beginning  days. 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  farmer 
cannot  gel  financing  to  buy  a  new 
tractor.  He  can't  get  the  money  to 
plant  a  crop.  That  is  why  I  have  joined 
my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma,  Sena- 
tor BoREN,  and  many  others,  in  spon- 
soring a  resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  emergency  credit  for 
the  Nations  farmers  and  to  provide  it 
right  now.  And.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  voting  for  the  much  needed  assist- 
ance that  is  now  being  debated. 

Planting  starts  in  the  next  30  days 
and  unless  we  act  now,  a  lot  of  farmers 
won't  have  a  fighting  chance  to  get 
their  money  back  at  harvest  time.  This 
is  a  travesty.  The  American  farmer  is 
the  world's  No.  1  producer  and  No.  1 
exporter.  He's  in  a  tremendously  risky 
business,  risks  that  are,  for  the  most 
part,  beyond  his  control.  Because 
farming  is  so  vital  to  the  health  of  our 
economy,  it  is,  in  my  belief,  essential 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  we 
aid  farmers  in  meeting  these  risks. 
Failure  to  do  so  at  this  time  is  un- 
thinkable in  the  mind  of  this  Senator. 
The  loans  can  be  repaid,  farms  saved, 
family  fanning  saved,  and  an  adequate 
and  dependable  supply  of  food  and 
fiber,  at  reasonable  prices,  guaranteed 
for  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  face  many 
and  varied  risks.  They  run  from  cold 
to  hail  to  drought;  but  even  if  the 
farmer  survives  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather  and  brings  in  a  good  crop  for 
all  his  hard  work,  he  must  do  battle 
with  the  local  economy,  the  national 
economy  and  the  world  agricultural 
market.  It  is  in  this  economic  arena 
that  the  farmer  has  met  his  match, 
not  because  he  can't  compete— he's 
the  most  competitive— but  because  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  and  Federal  ag- 
ricultural policies  have  placed  such  a 
handicap  on  him  that  he  simply 
cannot  make  it. 

The  deflcit  has  burdened  the  farmer 
with  a  high  real  cost  of  money.  Since 
1975  interest  rates  have  doubled  from 
8  percent  of  the  cost  of  production  to 
16  percent  of  the  cost  of  production. 
The  overvaluation  of  the  dollar  has 
acted  as  a  tax  of  25  percent  or  more  on 
all  goods  the  American  farmer  ex- 
ports. Is  it  any  wonder  there  Is  a  crisis 
in  agriculture?  And  yet,  Mr.  President, 
despite  all  these  handicaps  agriculture 
shows  a  $19  billion  trade  surplus  last 
year.  In  this  time  of  record  trade  defi- 
cits,    this    Senator,     Mr.     President, 


cannot  understand  how  we  dare  turn 
our  backs  on  the  one  sector  of  our 
trade  economy  that  continues  to  be  a 
bright  spot.  And,  if  we  would  bring  the 
Government  policies  under  control 
that  bright  spot  would  become  the 
shining  beacon  that  would  lead  us  out 
of  the  record  high  trade  deficit  situa- 
tion. 

Time  is  nmning  out.  In  South  Caro- 
lina last  year,  Mr.  President,  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association  reported  a 
25-percent  increase  in  foreclosures. 
The  credit  situation  in  South  Carolina 
today  has  been  described  by  farm 
lenders  as  "the  most  stressed  since  the 
Great  Depression."  One  publication 
described  the  l>orrowing  power  of  the 
peach  farmer  as  "destroyed  in  both 
collateral  and  income."  In  the  past, 
Mr.  President,  this  body  and  this  Gov- 
ernment has  had  the  courage  to  act  in 
time  of  crisis.  Nothing  less  is  needed 
today.  If  we  can  finance  huge  loans  to 
foreign  nations  surely  we  can  come 
forward  with  loans  for  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  we  have  to  act  now.  All  the 
farmer  asks  is  a  chance  to  compete. 
But  if  you  can't  plant  you're  out  of 
the  game.  You  can't  copapete.  And 
when  your  borrowing  power  is  de- 
stroyed because  of  circumstances 
largely  beyond  your  control,  you  can't 
plant.  It's  time  for  us  to  come  up  with 
the  dollars  our  farmers  need.  If  we  can 
find  $8.5  billion  to  save  Brazilian  and 
Mexican  loans,  we  can  sure  find  $1.8 
billion  to  turn  over  agriculture  loans 
and  save  our  family  farms— the  way  of 
life  that  forms  the  backbone  of  this 
Nation.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  has  finaUy 
taken  some  action  to  convey  a  measure 
to  provide  help  to  farmers  in  this 
country.  It  is  desperately  needed  as- 
sistance and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
complete  action  and  send  it  to  the 
President  in  an  expeditious  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  my  colleagues  Senators 
BoREN,  "Ex-ov,  Bybo  and  all  of  the 
others  who  have  participated  in  the 
efforts  to  enact  this  legislation  for 
farmers.  I  know  that  they  have 
worked  many  long  hours,  and  have 
tried  in  all  good  faith  to  construct  leg- 
islation that  is  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration while  providing  the 
meaningful  assistance  that  our  farm- 
ers desperately  need. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  lis- 
tened closely  to  my  colleagues,  heard 
administration  witnesses;  and  spoken 
to  Michigan  farmers.  I  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion  shared  by  many 
of  my  friends  in  the  Senate  and 
around  the  country  that  agriculture  is 
in  a  critical  situation;  the  credit  crisis 
is  real  and  the  response  from  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  totally  inad- 
equate and  insensitive. 

Total  farm  debt  is  approaching  $220 
billion,   farms  are  carrying  a  larger 


burden  of  debt  than  at  any  other  time 
in  recent  history,  and  the  asset  base  of 
agriculture  is  crumbling.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  between  10  and  15  percent  of 
all  farmers  are  in  critical  financial 
condition,  with  a  70  percent  debt-to- 
asset  ratio. 

When  we  speak  of  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  farmers  who  are  in  a  critical  fi- 
nancial situation,  it  translates  into 
250.000  families.  In  Michigan,  we  are 
somewhat  more  fortunate  than  the 
national  statistics  indicate.  We  have  5 
to  7  percent  in  that  major  problem 
category,  which  is  1,500  to  2.000  Michi- 
gan families.  A  more  alarming  statistic 
is  the  group  of  farmers  who  are  sliding 
toward  that  70  percent  debt-to-asset 
mark.  This  group  is  13  percent  of 
Michigan  farmers,  and  while  they  are 
not  in  a  mortal  situation  at  this 
moment,  they  could  find  thetnselves  in 
such  a  situation  very  rapidly  through 
a  combination  of  lower  prices, 
drought,  stronger  dollar,  or  any  other 
factor  beyond  their  control.  These  13 
percent  in  Michigan  are  4.000  families, 
and  it  is  this  group  that  must  benefit 
from  the  assistance  that  we  can  pro- 
vide in  legislation.  The  loss  of  these 
4.000  farm  families  should  not  be  al- 
lowed. 

The  administration  claims  that  all  of 
the  farmers  who  are  in  financial  diffi- 
culty are  responsible  for  their  own 
problems.  I  find  it  incredible  that 
anyone  would  suggest  that  250,000 
farmers  nationwide,  or  2.000  in  Michi- 
gan are  tiad  managers  or  inefficient.  I 
know  Michigan  farmers  are  the  best  in 
the  Nation,  and  they  can  compete  in 
terms  of  yield,  production,  low  costs, 
any  basis  one  chooses. 

ISx.  President,  we  have  the  most  effi- 
cient and  most  productive  farmers  in 
the  world,  and  in  a  very  real  sense 
they  are  victims  of  their  own  success. 
The  last  5  years  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult for  agriculture.  Many  farmers 
have  left  farming  in  the  last  5  years. 
The  real  question  is.  can  we  afford  to 
lose  250,000  farmers,  many  of  whom 
are  the  youngest  and  the  ones  who  we 
need  to  carry  agriculture  into  the  next 
century?  I  am  concerned  that  in  the 
administration's  zeal  to  reduce  farm 
supports,  and  to  weed  out  the  soK»lled 
mjrthical  bad  managers,  we  will  lose 
our  future  producUvity  in  agriculture. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  this 
from  occurring.* 

B4r.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  I  was  informed  by 
a  niunber  of  my  colleagues  that  I  had 
made  the  big  time— that  Gary  Tru- 
deau  had  included  me  in  his  "Doones- 
bury"  cartoon  strip  for  my  efforts  to 
help  America's  family  farmers.  He  said 
I  had  sponsored  the  quote,  way  of  life, 
unquote,  loan  program. 

Although  this  was  a  subtle  Jab  at  the 
efforts  of  farm-State  Senators  to  make 
our  case  for  trying  to  help  America's 
debt  stricken  family  farmers,  it  was  in 
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good  humor.  Frankly.  I  appreciate  his 
attention  to  our  farm  problems.  The 
more  attention,  the  better  hope  we 
have  of  making  our  case  for  assistance. 
I  sent  Mr.  Tnideau  a  thank  you  and  a 
box  of  com  bread  so  he  and  his  family 
can  pitch  in  to  help  our  farm  markets. 
You'll  have  to  read  the  Doonesbury  if 
you  don't  understand. 

Sometimes  we  farm-State  Senators 
wonder  if  our  city  friends  really  under- 
stand the  importance  of  agriculture, 
not  only  to  rural  States,  but  also  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  We  wonder, 
for  instance,  if  they  know  that  in 
Iowa.  4  out  of  5  Jobs  depend  upon  agri- 
culture, or  that  nationally,  one  out  of 
five  Jobs  is  related  to  agriculture  as  a 
whole. 

It  was  heartening,  therefore,  to  read 
that  a  January  New  York  Times/CBS 
news  poll  found  that  65  percent  of  the 
1.534  adults  said  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
idea  to  cut  farm  aid  as  a  way  to  trim 
the  Federal  deficit.  Twenty-seven  per- 
cent, though,  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea.  I'd  like  to  assume  that  the  65 
percent  were  not  all  fanners— on  the 
other  hand.  I'd  like  to  think  that  the 
27  percent  supporting  farm  cuts  all 
worked  for  the  Pentagon.  All  Joking 
aside,  as  a  side  note,  I  think  this  poll 
gives  us  assurances  that  Americans  do 
not  support  unfair  budget  cuts— all 
the  more  reason  to  support  my  across- 
the-board  budget  freeze. 

One  reason  I  think  Americans  sup- 
port farm  aid  is  liecause  they  realize 
that  farm  programs  don't  cause  high 
food  costs.  And  they  know  that  farm 
programs  don't  make  farmers  rich. 
Last  year.  Americans  spent  $312  bil- 
lion on  food.  But  only  27  percent  of 
that  went  to  the  farmer.  Moreover. 
Americans  spend  less  of  their  dispos- 
able income  on  food  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world— about  16  percent 
of  disposable  income. 

And  farm  programs  don't  make  most 
fanners  rich.  In  Iowa,  the  average 
farm  family,  in  a  good  year,  may  only 
net  $10.  $11.  maybe  $12,000  per  year. 
And  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  in 
any  given  year  can  be  attributed  to 
farm  subsidies.  And  during  the  last  2 
or  3  years,  most  Iowa  farmers  have 
found  themselves  going  further  and 
further  into  debt  because  they  can't 
make  any  kind  of  profit  at  all. 

They  kept  lx>rrowing.  hoping  to 
keep  ahead  of  inflation,  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  grain  embargoes,  or  the  un- 
founded food  scares.  They  thought 
that  next  year  would  bring  a  better 
year.  But  the  droughts  hit.  and  then 
they  hit  again.  The  wet  spring,  the 
killing  winters.  And  now  the  strong 
dollar,  weak  exports,  high  interest 
rates,  and  plummeting  land  values. 
And  the  plummeting  land  values  cause 
panicking  lenders  and  regulators  who 
all  take  it  out  on  the  farmers. 

So  why  do  people  farm?  Why  do 
they  put  up  with  all  of  this  adversity? 
Why  don't  they  throw  in  the  towel 


and  move  on  to  something  that  is 
more  stable,  that  pays  a  reasonable 
wage,  that  causes  less  stress  and  fewer 
ulcers? 

Some  do  leave.  But  some  are  forced 
to  leave,  and  that  is  a  sad  tragedy.  It  is 
sad  for  America  because  these  people 
love  what  they  are  doing.  And  those 
who  toil  for  the  love  of  their  work, 
work  best.  They  care  for  their  land 
and  will  leave  it  in  good  shape  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  They  have  a  mission 
to  feed  this  country  and  the  hungry  of 
the  world.  And  it  is  sad  for  these 
people  forced  to  leave,  because  they  do 
farm  for  the  love  of  it.  Moreover,  as  al- 
luded to  in  Doonesbury.  it  is  a  "way  of 
life."  Maybe  that's  as  good  a  title  for 
this  legislation  that  we  are  debating— 
"The  way  of  life  loan  program."  I 
think  it's  a  way  of  life  worth  preserv- 
ing. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  from  States 
outside  the  Midwest  have  asked  me. 
"Chuck,  is  it  as  bad  as  they  say  it  is?" 
After  hearing  cries  of  wolf  that  have 
sometimes  resulted  in  bad  farm  policy 
enough  times,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
some  people  are  skeptical. 

But  when  asked  that  question.  I  can 
look  anyone  straight  in  the  eye.  and 
state  emphatically  that  it  is  much 
worse.  I  can  only  speak  for  Iowa,  but  I 
know  many  other  States  are  suffering 
as  well. 

In  Iowa,  panic  is  literally  setting  in. 
Panic  by  lenders;  panic  by  mainstreet 
businesses,  and  farm  input  and  service 
businesses,  and  farmers.  It's  panic  that 
we  have  not  seen  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. If  left  unabated,  like  the 
Great  Depression,  it  could  spread 
throughout  our  Nation's  economy  like 
wild  fire. 

Just  how  bad  is  it?  A  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  Food  and  Agricultur- 
al Policy  Research  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  State 
University  was  published  in  the  March 
edition  of  Farm  Journal.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  the  survey  as 
printed  in  the  Farm  Journal,  as  well  as 
the  opinion  section  written  by  Lane 
Palmer. 

As  you  can  see.  for  those  who  have 
any  question  about  the  severity  of  the 
problem,  this  siwey  clearly  spells  out 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States 
are  in  trouble.  Over  42  percent  of  Mid- 
west farmers  are  in  such  deep  finan- 
cial trouble,  that  their  survival  is 
stake.  Nationwide,  the  numt>er  is  over 
30  percent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
information.  My  hope  is  that  this  will 
help  them  understand  that  much  is  at 
stake,  and  that  their  support  for  reme- 
dies is  essential. 

The  survey  follows: 


(From  the  Farm  Journal.  March  19851 

Who  Will  Farm  ir  Fivx  Ybahs? 

(By  Linda  Schotsch) 

Financial  stress  on  the  farm  isn't  new,  but 
It's  changing.  The  roots  of  current  problems 
go  back  to  the  higher,  more  volatile  Interest 
rates  that  resulted  primarily  from  a  late- 
1979  shift  In  U.S.  monetary  policy  toward 
fixing  the  money  supply  and  away  from  tar- 
geting Interest  rates.  This  condition 
spawned  two  previous  Farm  Journal  surveys 
on  farmera'  financial  health,  reported  In 
early  1983  and  1984. 

Unfortunately,  the  farm  financial  crisis  Is 
worsening.  And  while  in-depth  state  surveys 
have  been  conducted  In  the  past  year  or  so, 
the  broad  national  perspective  was  lacking. 

Major  farm  policy  decisions  will  be  made 
in  the  next  year.  Debate  on  the  1985  farm 
bill  already  is  under  way.  "Initial  analysis 
indicates  that  the  financial  situation  re- 
quires special  attention,  yet  estimates  of 
probable  legislative  impacu  are  impossible 
without  this  information."  says  Abner 
Womack.  University  of  Missouri  economist. 

That's  why  Farm  Journal  supplied  its 
computerized  national  list  of  farmer*  to 
assist  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Policy  Re- 
search Institute  (FAPRI)  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa  SUte  University  in 
conducting  a  major  national  survey. 

Farmers  completed  over  1.200  question- 
naires that  are  the  basis  for  this  report. 
Farm  sise  ranged  from  a  low  of  $3,000  gross 
farm  income  to  a  high  of  $4.5  million,  and 
included  crops,  dairy,  hog  and  beef  oper- 
ations. 

The  results  confirm  estimates  by  several 
farm  finance  specialists  and  closely  mirror 
state  data  where  available.  Here  are  the 
highllghU: 

The  majority  of  farmers  still  are  in  sound 
financial  shape.  Nationally.  41%  of  the 
farmers  answering  the  survey  still  are  in  ex- 
cellent shape,  with  debts  worth  10%  or  less 
of  their  assets;  another  30%  are  in  good 
shape  with  under  40%  debt  (see  table). 

Survey  returns  were  fairly  evenly  distritH 
uted  among  regions,  while  actual  farms  are 
concentrated  in  the  Midwest.  When  you 
weigh  the  survey  results  to  adjust  for  the 
actual  number  of  farmers  In  each  region 
(using  1983  Census  of  Agriculture  figures, 
47%  of  all  farms  are  In  the  Central  region: 
35.5%.  South:  11%  West:  6.5%,  East),  these 
numbers  fall  slightly  to  37.9%  and  28.8%. 

The  trouble  spot  has  shifted.  Most  farm 
management  specialists  agree  that  if  your 
debt-to-aaaet  ratio  is  over  40%.  you  face  pos- 
sible financial  problems.  In  earlier  surveys, 
more  farms  in  the  West  and  South  fell  in 
these  categories  than  In  Central,  where  they 
now  appear. 

In  the  Central  region,  43%  of  the  farmers 
now  fall  In  the  problem  categories,  com- 
pared with  30%  to  30%  in  other  regions  (see 
table).  The  average  debt-to-asset  ratio  is 
37%  In  the  Central  states,  compared  with 
30%  to  34%  in  other  regions. 

"It  seems  that  the  incentive  or  opportuni- 
ty to  expand  during  the  1970s  was  lower  in 
the  other  regions,  so  farmers  didn't  buy 
land  and  equipment  as  aggressively  as  in  the 
Central  region."  says  Womack.  "In  addition. 
Com  Belt  farmers  specialized  more,  giving 
up  livestock  and  other  forms  of  diversifica- 
tion." 

Young  farmers  are  most  vulnerable,  as  the 
second  table  shows.  But  many  entry-level 
farmers  show  cash  flows  and  battle  plans 
that  will  keep  them  in  farming.  Says  a  Min- 
nesota crop/hog  producer  who  rents  400 
acres  and  whose  wife  has  an  off-farm  Job: 


"We  are  In  our  fifth  year,  and  have  not 
made  any  large  Investments  such  as  land,  so 
our  financial  position  is  healthy  with  a  good 
machinery  base.  We  are  hopeful— but  not 
enthusiastic— about  our  future  in  farming, 
because  of  the  profit  potential  compared 
with  the  amount  of  risk." 

Debt  is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  fi- 
nancially troubled  farmers.  The  15%  who 
have  passed  the  70%  debt/asset  ratio  and 
are  severely  stressed  hold  30.3%  of  the  debt. 

Those  In  the  41%-to-70%  group— another 
18%  of  farmers  nationally— hold  34.9%  of  all 
U.S.  farm  debt. 

Off-farm  income  helps  many  finance  debt 
and  living  expenses  (see  graph).  In  the 
South,  off-farm  Income  makes  up  over  half 
of  total  Income:  In  the  East.  47%:  West  44%. 
But  in  the  Central  region.  It  falls  to  just 
24%. 

Says  a  young  Illinois  farmer  who  owns  100 
acres.  rent£  another  230  and  reports  he 
makes  $13,000  off  the  farm:  "I  plan  on  stay- 
ing in  farming,  but  less  and  less  income  may 
come  from  the  farm  and  more  from  other 
sources  if  things  continue  in  the  direction  of 
the  past  few  years." 

Financial  problems  may  be  more  severe 
than  many  farmers  think.  Some  in  the  seri- 
ous- and  extreme-leverage  zones  indicate 
they  believe  they  can  continue  farming  10 
to  20  more  years! 

"Large  farms  with  40%  to  50%  debt-to- 
assets  that  finance  most  of  their  operating 
costs  often  roll  over  additional  debt  from 
year  to  year."  says  Womack.  They  are  in  the 
low  end  of  the  caution  zone.  "Yet  after 
three  to  four  years,  all  It  takes  Is  one  bad 
crop  to  make  annual  payments  escalate. 
This  dries  the  operation  into  dangerously 
higher  debt-to-asset  ratios."  (See  "The  Le- 
verage Lesson"  on  pages  16  and  17  for  an  ex- 
ample.) 

A  survey  "lessons"  summary  from  Farm 
Journal  Staff  Economist  John  Marten  in- 
cludes these  points: 

1)  The  rapid  shift  in  economic  policy- 
higher  Interest,  dollar  value  and  deficits, 
with  lower  inflation— is  continuing  to  cause 
widespread  financial  stress  as  net  farm 
Income  and  asset  values  fall. 

2)  Failure  rates  for  both  lenders  and  farm- 
ers will  gradually  accelerate  If  conditions 
don't  improve  soon. 

Nationally,  15%  of  farmers  are  severely 
stressed.  They'll  fail  or  require  radical 
changes  In  business  practices  to  stay  in 
farming.  In  the  Central  region,  21%  are  in 
this  group. 

Another  18%  (21.5%  in  Central)  of  farm- 
ers are  in  the  41%-to-70%  debt/asset  group. 
This  group  now  has  negative  cash  flows  and 
will  experience  rapid  net  worth  losses  as  the 
'80s  progress,  if  things  remain  as  they  are, 
as  Illustrated  in  "The  Leverage  Lesson"  ex- 
ample on  the  following  pages. 

These  two  groups  account  for  65%  of  all 
U.S.  farm  debt  or  $140  billion  out  of  $315 
billion. 

3)  The  survey  results  point  out  the  need 
to  do  a  practical  financial  analysis  at  least 
annually.  Treating  the  patient  with  preven- 
tion Is  easier  than  later  radical  surgery. 

4)  The  policy  implications  are  clear— the 
survey  measures  financial  stress  that  is 
severe  and  widespread.  So  the  current  Ad- 
ministration move  to  make  large  cuts  in 
farm  spending  is  at  odds  with  farm  suptwrt 
needs. 

5)  Farm  credit  market  conditions  are 
worsening,  though  the  recent  move  down  in 
interest  rates  has  allowed  some  loss  "re- 
couping" by  lenders.  Any  combination  of 
higher  interest  rates  and  a  lower  govern- 


ment farm  'safety  net"  would  cause  rapid 
deterioration  as  increased  loan  defaults  drag 
lenders  under. 

Renting  keeps  the  balance  sheet  positive 
for  some  farmers  like  the  three  generations 
of  Gidneys.  Norman.  54:  Zeno  78:  and  Mike, 
27.  Of  the  2.000  acres  of  wheat,  mllo  and 
oats  they  grow.  Norman  owns  just  50  and 
Zeno,  80. 

The  Collin  Coimty,  Tex.,  farmers  lease 
the  rest,  increasing  acreage  steadily  since 
atwut  1975.  says  Mike.  'We  have  a  pretty 
go<xl  reputation,  and  when  land  becomes 
available,  people  are  willing  to  let  us  farm 
it." 

Norman  and  Zeno  also  milk  180  to  200 
cows.  "None  of  us  has  needed  an  off-farm 
Job,"  says  Mike.  "Whatever  we  make,  we 
make  right  here.  The  last  couple  years  have 
been  real  good  for  us.  We  had  a  good  wheat 
crop  last  year,  and  our  cows  have  done  all 
right  for  us." 

They  plan  to  be  among  those  farming  in 
five  years— the  question  Is  where.  "We  are 
in  a  developing  area  just  north  of  Dallas, 
and  we  may  have  to  move  farther  north," 
says  Mike. 

Which  Route  to  Recovesy? 
(By  Lane  Palmer) 

By  now,  the  severity  of  our  farm  financial 
situation  should  be  apparent  to  all.  Any  re- 
maining doubts  are  removed  by  results  of 
the  nationwide  survey  appearing  on  pages 
13  to  IS:  42%  of  Midwestern  fanners  are  car- 
rying so  much  debt  that  their  very  survival 
is  threatened! 

Many  of  these  families  are  as  if  shell- 
shocked.  And  with  good  reason,  because 
most  of  them  are  good  farmers.  Now  sud- 
denly the  prospect  of  failure  is  imminent. 
They've  been  hit  by  a  aeries  of  sledge- 
hammer blows  completely  tteyond  their  con- 
trol: 

Devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  1970,  which 
unleashed  demand  for  your  products  over- 
seas. 

The  OPEC  oil  cartel  in  1973,  which  dou- 
bled and  redoubled  your  production  coats. 

When  the  OPEC  dollars  slowed.  Congress 
decontrolled  credit,  which  kited  your  inter- 
est rates. 

And  since  1980,  an  appreciating  dollar, 
which  once  more  has  priced  ]rou  out  of 
world  markets. 

So  don't  blame  yourself— or  your  banker— 
or  your  FmHA  f  ieldman.  And  if  you're  not 
in  trouble  yourself,  don't  blame  other  fann- 
ers for  being  poor  managers.  We  all  are  vic- 
tims, and  the  last  thing  we  need  now  is  to 
give  'n  to  frustration  and  anger— not  to 
mention  violence. 

It  will  take  clear  thinking  from  all  of  us  to 
work  our  way  out  of  this  predicament.  Ev- 
eryone is  looking  to  Washington,  and  there 
are  things  the  federal  government  can  do.  as 
we'll  mention  in  a  moment.  But  it's  our 
guen  that  you'll  get  the  quickest  relief  from 
things  you  can  do  for  yourself. 

For  Instance,  are  you  being  realistic  about 
your  own  financial  condition?  As  Staff 
Economist  John  Marten  points  out  on  page 
16,  the  credit  crisis  tias  crept  up  on  many 
farmers.  They  simply  were  not  aware  of 
what  double-digit  interest  rates  were  dong 
to  them.  Our  survey  shows  that  Central 
farmers  are  earning  a  smaller  proportion  of 
their  income  off  the  farm  than  are  farmers 
in  other  regions.  It's  fact  of  life  today,  that 
many  people  want  so  much  to  farm  that 
they  are  willing  to  subsidize  their  farming 
with  off-farm  work.  You  may  have  to  also,  if 
you  are  to  remain  competitive. 

We  see  no  blanket  rescue  plan  offering 
real  promise.  Some  people  still  talk  of  a 


moratorium  on  all  loan  repayments.  While 
the  federal  government  could  declare  one 
on  FmHA  loans,  it  can't  tell  private  lenders 
what  to  do. 

For  the  short-term,  we  must  keep  com- 
modity programs  going.  That  reality  ap- 
pears to  be  sinking  In.  In  Washington.  Also, 
the  USDA  tias  now  Improved  the  loan  gtiar- 
antee  program  it  began  through  FmHA  last 
fall.  That  should  help,  but  If  lenders  and 
farmers  don't  go  for  It  in  large  enough  num- 
bers, the  USDA  should  sweeten  it  further. 

For  the  longer  term,  there's  increasing 
talk  of  the  government  buying  up  the  most 
distressed  farms  to  keep  them  from  further 
depressing  the  land  market.  That  would 
take  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  and  it 
would  make  Uncle  Sam  the  super  landlord 
that  nobody  wants  to  see. 

But  if  the  situation  worsens,  we'll  need  to 
consider  a  plan  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
Iowa  State  economist  Neil  Harl  (FJ.  Mid- 
Feb.).  Under  one  option,  he  suggests  that  a 
government-backed  "Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation"  (ACC)  might  acquire  the  land 
at  its  fair  market  value.  In  exchange,  the 
lender  would  write  down  10%  of  the  princi- 
pal or  its  equivalent  in  interest  rates  over 
four  years. 

Then  the  ACC  would  rent  the  assets  at 
their  fair  rental  value,  with  preference  to 
prior  owners.  The  rent  would  be  applied 
against  the  principal  if  the  owner  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  buy  it  back  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  Harl  prefers  a  second  option  under 
which  the  ACC  would  not  acquire  the 
assets.  Instead,  it  would  become  the  contrac- 
tor with  lender  and  borrower  to  keep  the 
operations  going. 

A  proposal  for  Just  such  a  bank  was  made 
liefore  Congress  by  John  Harling,  president 
of  the  Omaha  Farm  Credit  Banks.  But  Harl- 
ing suggests  such  a  bank  might  "hold  the 
land  out  of  production  .  .  .  thus  enhancing 
the  profit  outlook  for  all." 

A  drastic  proposal,  but  it  would  be  a  way 
of  taking  some  of  the  capital  out  of  agricul- 
ture. But  tben  how  might  the  nation  fi- 
nance a  rescue  effort  of  such  proportions? 
And  how  could  land  retired  this  way  be  held 
and  eventually  brought  back  in? 

Given  the  federal  record  of  managing 
commodity  and  lending  programs  like 
FmHA.  those  questions  are  frightening.  But 
so  is  the  threat  of  a  collapes  of  our  farm  fi- 
nancial structure. 

Skvebal  Senators.  Vote. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  gentleman's  agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1985.  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1096. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  steted  by  tiUe. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1096)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  famine  relief  and  recovery  in 
Africa. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  S. 
457,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Rudman]  ap- 
pointed Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Hzxms.  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  17  Leg.] 
YEA8-62 


NAY8-35 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Matsunaca 

Andrews 

Ford 

Melcher 

Baucui 

Glenn 

Metzent>aum 

BenUen 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Grassiey 

Moynihan 

Bincuiuui 

Harkin 

Murkowski 

Boren 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpen 

Hawkins 

Prenler 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Simon 

OeConcIni 

Kerry 

Specter 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levin 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Long 

Zorinsky 

Eacleton 

Mathias 

Amutrong 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Bosrhwitz 

Heinx 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kaaaebaum 

Simpson 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Dofnenici 

Lugar 

Symms 

East 

Mattingly 

Thurmond 

E\'ans 

McClure 

Trible 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Warner 

Oramm 

NIckles 

Wilson 

Hatch 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTINO-3 
Gam  Goldwater  Wallop 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1096),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
(During  the  day  morning  business 
was  transacted  and  additional  state- 
ments were  submitted,  as  follows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  t)efore  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:33  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aiuiounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills;  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  607.  An  act  to  provide  for  >  continu- 
ation of  the  authority  to  pay  cash  awards  to 
Federal  employees  for  certain  cost  savlngg 
disclosures,  and  to  clarify  the  authority  to 
provide  cash  awards  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  such  disclosures;  and 

H.R.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  famine  relief  and  recovery  In 
Africa. 


MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  607.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  authority  to  pay  cash  awards  to 
Federal  employees  for  certain  cost  savings 
disclosures,  and  to  clarify  the  authority  to 


provide  cash  awards  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  such  disclosures:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  famine  relief  and  recovery  In 
Africa. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMBCUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EX^-SOS.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Asriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "The  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1985":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-506.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  made 
to  convert  the  personnel  services  function. 
Fort  Sill,  OK,  to  performance  under  con- 
tract: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-%07.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
decision  to  convert  the  base  supply  function 
at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  TX,  to  per- 
formance under  contract:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-SOS.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  waiving  of  staffing  and 
monetary  set-aside  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  regarding  technology  transfer  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-S09.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  mandatory 
reporting  authority  for  collection  of  ilata  on 
the  apparel  indtistry:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-510.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  Improve- 
ment of  "Superfund"  and  extension  of 
taxing  authorities  which  support  It;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-SI  1.  A  commimication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  quarterly  report  on  the  expendi- 
ture and  need  for  worker  adjustment  assist- 
ance training  funds:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

FC-512.  A  commimication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  U.S.  strategy  on  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  biological  di- 
versity in  developing  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-513.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  supplement  on 
the  Commission's  report  on  "The  Federal 
Managers  Financial  Integrity  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC'SM.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 


Review  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  under  the  Federal  Manag- 
ers' Financial  Integrity  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-51S.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  funds  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes  of  Fort  Hall  Reservation;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-516.  A  communication  from  the  Feder- 
al Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas 
Transportation  System  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  System's  1984  Freedom  of 
Information  Report:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-5I7.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  African  Development  Foimda- 
tion  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1986:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-5I8.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Base 
Structure  Report  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Conunls- 
sion  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June 
30.  1989. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  HArnELD, 
Mr.    MintKOWsKi.    and    Mr.    Pack- 
wood): 
S.  516.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty 
between   the   Government   of   the   United 
States  of  America  and  the  CSovemment  of 
Canada  concerning  Pacific  salmon,  signed  at 
Ottawa.  January  28.  1985;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Mr.  GoRC): 
S.  517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental     Response.     Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  esUblish  certain 
requirements  with  respect  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances released  from  Federal  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  so-called  con- 
temporaneous recordkeeping  requirements 
for  vehicles  and  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tions and  incentives  for  investment  in  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ckan- 
STON.  Mr.  CHArxE.  Mr.  Kemy,  Mr. 
iNOtrrx,  Mr.  Ribgle,  and  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAtm): 
S.  519.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  of  the 
compensation  and  related  systems  in  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HATFIEIjD: 
8.  520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valeria  Irene 
Graham  and  Jason  Macaree;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Suzy  Huf 
Hui  Chang  and  Lee  Lo  Lin  and  Lee  Juo  Jul; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of   1964   to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
unborn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   ARMSTRONG  (for  himaeU. 
Mr.   Mblchxi.    Mr.    Bumpers.   Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Nick- 
LES.  Mr.  Lugar.  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  523.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
cerUIn  agricultural  Incentive  payments  to 
persons  who  produce  certain  agricultural 
commodities  on  highly  erodible  land:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.   ARMSTRONG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Mattinclt,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Inoittb, 
and  Mr.  Prebsleb): 
S.  524.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  Retired  Enlisted  Association. 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  525.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  conduct 
epidemiological  studies  of  the  effecU  of  ra- 
diation, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pravinchan- 
dra  and  Kamala  Bhuva;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Eacleton.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Braolet 
and  Mr.  Danporth): 
S.  528  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bipartisan 
C^nunission  on  Congressional  Campaign  Fi- 
nancing, to  improve  the  manner  in  which 
congressional   campaigns  are   financed;   to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 
S.  529.  A  bill  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  titles  11  and  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  530.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
from  renUl  of  floating  drydock  and  other 
marine  equipment  to  support  the  National 
Maritime  Museum  in  San  Francisco,  CA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CHnss,  Mr.  Cochban.  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  D'Amato  and  Mrs.  HAWKnts): 
S.  531.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  fimds  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  Special  Operations  Wing  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Directorate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Task  Force  on  Drug 
Enforcement,  and  to  require  certain  reports; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  (Public  Law  98-242)  to 
authorize    research    and    development    on 
problems  associated  with  the  depletion  of 
the  Ogallala  Aquifer  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  DOMENtCl: 
S.  533.  A  bill  to  improve  certain  operations 
of  the  UJB.  Army  CorpB  of  Engineers,  and  to 
authorize  the  Corvs  of  Engineers  to  tmder- 
take  several  specific  projects  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  water  resources:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request): 
S.  534.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  various 
projects  for  improvements  to  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  535.  A  biU  enUUed  the  'National  Ship- 
building Industrial  Base  Act  of  1985":  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bitmp- 
sas.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Dantorth.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Hol- 
lincs,   Mr.  Luoar.   Mr.   Matsunaca, 
Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  METZENBAtnt.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Nmni.  Mr.  Pbessler. 
Mr.  Pbyob.  BCr.  RncLX.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Sabbanes.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Sten- 
nis, Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Zobinskt): 
BJ.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
SJ.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1985.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
•    AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  Res.  81.  Resolution  to  establish  reguU- 
tions  to  implement  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
(Cranston.    Mr.    EnTRENBCscER.    Mr. 
Ford.     Mr.      Pressler     and     Mr. 
Baucus): 
S.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  suffi- 
cient appropriations  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  Job  Corps  Program  in  order  to 
maintain  it  as  a  viable  Federal  effort  to 
assist  economically  disadvantaged  youths  in 
obtaining  and  holding  employment  and  con- 
tributing to  society;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Evans): 
S.  Con.  Res.  23.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  by  Japan; 
to  the  CtMnmittee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Evahs.  Mr.  Gohtoh. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Bflr.  Murkowski. 
and  Mr.  Packwood): 
S.  516.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
treaty  between  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  concerning  Pacific 
salmon,  signed  at  Ottawa,  January  28. 
1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

PACIFIC  SALMON  TREATY  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Evans,  Gorton. 
Hatfiels,  Murkowski,  and  Pack- 
wood,  the  implementing  legislation  for 
the  recently  negotiated  United  States- 
Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  the  draft  implement- 
ing language  agreed  to  by  the  U.S.  del- 
egation to  the  treaty  talks  and  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Breaux  as 
H.R.  1093. 

The  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  has  been 
under  negotiation  for  15  years.  The 
settlement  represents  the  culmination 
of  many  years  of  hard  work,  occasion- 
al frustration,  arduous  negotiation, 
and  compromise.  The  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  treaty  talks  comprised  fisher- 
men of  several  gear  types  from  three 
States:  Alaska.  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. Indian  and  non-Indian  fishermen, 
commercial  and  sport  fishermen,  and 
State  and  Federal  Government  offi- 
cials all  grapled  with  the  complex 
issues  of  providing  coastwide  manage- 
ment of  the  Pacific  salmon  resource. 

All  of  the  parties  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
tireless  efforts  and  for  making  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  reach  an  accord. 
The  results  of  this  good  faith  bargain- 
ing will  be  evidenced  by  the  survival 
and  enhancement  of  salmon  runs  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  treaty  and  annexes  will  provide 
long  overdue  coordinated  management 
of  the  salmon  resource.  This  agree- 
ment provides  the  first  step  to  rebuild- 
ing depressed  stocks  of  salmon  by  reg- 
ulating salmon  catches  by  fishermen 
from  Canada.  Alaska,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  Two  main  principles,  the 
conservation  principle  and  the  equity 
principle,  govern  the  treaty.  The  con- 
servation principle  seeks  to  "prevent 
overfishing  and  provide  for  optimum 
production."  The  equity  principle  pro- 
vides "for  each  party  to  receive  bene- 
fits equivalent  to  the  production  of 
salmon  originating  in  its  waters." 

The  treaty  provides  for  a  United 
States-Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Com- 
mission and  three  advisory  panels  to 
meet  the  treaty  goals  of  coastwide 
salmon  management.  The  implement- 
ing legislation  identifies  the  roles  of 
the  affected  U.S.  interests  in  the  com- 
position and  decisionmaking  process  of 
the  bodies  created  under  the  treaty. 
The  bill  being  introduced  today  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  balance  between 
giving  affected  parties  a  voice  in  the 
process  and  insuring  that  the  United 
States  meet  its  obligations  under  the 
Pacific  Salmon  Treaty. 

The  administration  is  strongly  sup- 
portive of  the  treaty  and  the  imple- 
menting language.  I  am  hopeful  that 


Congress  will  act  swiftly  to  ensure  con- 
servation and  enhancement  of  the  pre- 
cious salmon  resource  upon  which 
thousands  of  fishermen  in  the  North- 
west and  Alaska  are  dependent.* 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  wish  to  commend  all  those 
who  have  participated  in  getting  this 
important  treaty  and  implementing 
legislation  so  expeditiously  considered. 

The  United  States-Canada  Salmon 
Interception  Treaty  is  critical  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  future  of  the 
salmon  resource  and  the  people  who 
depend  upon  it  are  in  Jeopardy.  Un- 
controlled interceptions  by  Canadians 
and  U.S.  citizens  have  been  a  major 
problem  resulting  in  overfishing. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  the 
Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  and  the  imple- 
menting legislation  we  are  introducing 
today.  The  treaty  is  built  upon  two 
basic  principles: 

First,  to  prevent  overfishing  and  pro- 
vide for  optimum  production,  and 

Second,  equity— each  country  should 
receive  benefits  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  salmon  originating  in  its 
waters. 

The  principle  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in  the 
treaty.  Briefly,  the  bill  accomplishes 
this  purpose  by:  First,  setting  forth 
key  definitions;  second,  setting  forth 
the  criteria  and  method  for  appointing 
U.S.  representatives  and  alternates  to 
the  Commission  established  by  the 
treaty,  as  well  as  the  Southern.  North- 
em,  and  Fraser  River  panels:  third 
providing  a  conciliation  board  to  facili- 
tate the  achievement  of  a  consensus 
among  the  U.S.  commissioners;  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  State  to  re- 
ceive and  transmit  official  communica- 
tions to  and  from  the  panels  and  Com- 
mission, on  behalf  of  the  United 
States;  fourth,  spelling  out  responsibil- 
ities of  the  relevant  States.  Indian 
tribes,  and  regional  fishery  manage- 
ment councils:  fifth,  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  interagency  cooperation  in 
the  implementation  of  the  treaty; 
sixth,  specifying  prohibited  acts  and 
penalties;  seventh,  establishing  gener- 
al standards  to  guide  U.S.  actions  pur- 
suant to  the  treaty;  and  eighth,  setting 
forth  other  miscellaneous  and  admin- 
istrative procedures. 

In  summary,  this  extremely  techni- 
cal and  controversial  issues  has  finally 
been'  resolved.  But  while  it  Is  not  a 
panacea.  I  do  believe  this  treaty  and 
implementing  legislation  is  the  best 
agreement  we  could  attain  under  cur- 
rent circumstances.  This  treaty  is  en- 
dorsed by  most  of  the  Northwest's 
commercial  and  sport  fishermen.  State 
and  tribal  fishery  managers,  conserva- 
tionists, fishery  depending  businesses, 
port  authorities,  cities,  counties,  and 
State  governments.  The  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty  is  vital  to  the  protec- 
tion, enhancement,  and  coordinated 
management  of  our  salmon  resources. 


We  would  strongly  urge  our  colleagues 
to  support  this  treaty.* 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  to  establish  certain  requirements 
with  respect  to  hazardous  substances 
released  from  Federal  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Prozmire  and 
the  text  of  this  legislation  appear  ear- 
lier in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
8.  518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  so- 
called  contemporaneous  record  keep- 
ing requirement  for  vehicles  and  to 
provide  greater  protections  and  incen- 
tives for  investment  in  small  business- 
es; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

small  BUSmSBS  tax  AlODISIIKim 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6  of  this  year  I  introduced  8. 
396.  the  Small  Business  Fairness  Act 
of  1985.  a  bill  that  included  four  sepa- 
rate titles  containing  provisions  of 
great  importance  to  small  business. 
Title  IV  of  that  bill  contained  impor- 
tant tax  provisions  which,  among 
other  things,  repealed  the  burdensome 
and  unnecessary  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  requirements  for  busi- 
ness use  of  vehicles  and  provided  tax 
incentives  for  investment  in  small 
business.  I  am  today  introducing  these' 
tax  provisions  as  a  separate  bill,  the 
Small  Business  Tax  Amendments  of 
1985.  for  referral  and  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  understatement  to 
say  that  there  has  been  great  dissatis- 
faction among  the  public  with  some 
regulations  which  were  recently  put 
into  effect  by  the  IRS  pursuant  to  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  last  year, 
namely  the  contemporaneous  record- 
ing travel  regulations.  I  am  encour- 
aged that  the  IRS  has,  in  recent  days, 
seen  fit  to  simplify  these  regulations, 
but  I'm  not  convinced  that  these 
changes  go  far  enough.  The  mail  and 
the  calls  I  have  received  on  these  regu- 
lations certainly  prove  the  old  maxim 
that  you  can  only  give  people  as  much 
govenunent  as  they  are  willing  to 
take.  These  regulations  have  been  a  ri- 
diculous burden  on  individuals  and 
businesses  which  use  cars  and  trucks— 
and  that's  Just  about  everybody— and 
they  must  be  repealed.  Just  before 
Christmas,  I  wrote  a  strong  letter  to 
the  IRS  complaining  vigorously  about 
these  regulations,  and  they  politely  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  only  doing 
exactly  what  Congress  had  told  them 
to.  Well.  I've  read  that  law  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  IRS  was  interpret- 
ing the  law  as  broadly  as  possible,  and 
I  think  they  initially  went  beyond  the 
intent  of  Congress.  I  am  pleased  that 


the  IRS  is  now  interpreting  this  law 
more  fairly,  but  I  have  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  absolute  repeal  is  not  the 
best  alternative.  My  bill  does  Just  that. 

Before  I  describe  my  capital  forma- 
tion proposals,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
things  about  the  effect  they  will  have 
on  our  economy.  There  is  a  distinct 
connection  between  these  proposals, 
and  stimulating  the  economy,  and  cre- 
ating jobs.  They  are  true  pump  prim- 
ing, not  tax  giveaways  disguised  as 
supply-side  economics.  First,  small 
businesses  account  for  three-quarters 
of  all  employment  and  about  80  per- 
cent of  all  new  jobs,  according  to  a 
study  by  MIT.  Testimony  presented  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee  indicat- 
ed that  firms  with  50  employees  or  less 
accounted  for  virtually  all  of  the  new 
jobs  in  the  Northeast  between  1972 
and  1976.  Similarly,  between  1978  and 
1980,  small  firms  were  responsible  for 
78  percent  of  all  new  Jobs  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  And.  as  a 
southerner.  I  can  personally  attest 
that  small  businesses  are  responsible 
for  creating  virtually  all  of  the  new 
Jobs  in  the  South.  Small  businesses 
grow  faster,  as  a  survey  by  Inc  maga- 
zine showed.  It  listed  the  500  fastest 
growing  privately  owned  businesses, 
which  grew  571  percent  between  1977 
and  1981.  while  the  Fortune  500  grew 
70  percent.  The  work  force  of  those 
privately  owned  compaiUes  grew  by 
315  percent,  compared  to  2  percent  for 
the  fortune  500  companies. 

In  order  to  grow  like  that,  however, 
the  companies  need  access  to  capital. 
They  frequently  have  obtained  all 
that  they  can  of  bank  loans  as  well  as 
loans  from  friends  and  relatives,  and 
when  they  do  obtain  bank  loans,  they 
generally  pay  an  interest  rate  that  is 
about  3  percentage  points  higher  than 
their  big-business  competitors.  Conse- 
quently, they  need  access  to  venture 
capital.  Testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee  in  January  1983  indicated 
that  there  is  a  $7  billion  shortfall  in 
venture  capital  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses, so  it  is  necessary  to  lure  it  with 
some  well-designed  tax  incentives. 

A  reduction  in  capital  gains  for  small 
business  investments  held  for  three 
years  is  a  proven  incentive.  For  exam- 
ple, between  1973  and  1977.  the  aver- 
age new  private  capital  committed  to 
venture  capital  firms  was  $43.6  million 
per  year.  In  1978,  the  maximum  cap- 
ital gains  rate  was  reduced  to  28  per- 
cent, and  investment  increased  to 
$596.3  million  per  year.  In  1981.  the 
maximum  rate  was  again  reduced,  and 
the  money  committed  to  venture  cap- 
ital firms  increased  to  $1.5  billion  per 
year.  Similarly,  new  capital  in  public 
offerings  increased  as  the  maximum 
capital  gains  rate  went  down.  Between 
1975  and  1977,  that  figure  averaged 
$217.3  million  per  year.  Between  1978 
and  1980,  it  increased  to  $717.3  million 
per  year,  and  in  the  1981  to  1982.  it 
averaged  $2.33  billion  per  year.  These 


are  astounding  increases,  and  they 
cannot  simply  be  explained  as  re- 
sponses to  general  economic  condi- 
tions. 

These  incentives  should  be  chan- 
neled toward  small  businesses,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  pointed  out.  that  is 
where  the  greatest  response  in  growth 
and  new  jobs  is  greatest.  A  study  by 
GAO  in  August  1982  showed  that  $209 
million  in  venture  capital  was  invested 
in  72  specific  companies  in  the  1970's, 
and  in  1979  these  72  companies  had 
combined  sales  of  $6  billion.  They  had 
an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  33 
percent,  and  they  created  130,000  Jobs, 
while  producing  $100  million  in  new 
corporate  tax  revenues  and  $350  mil- 
lion in  employee  tax  revenues.  They 
also  produced  $900  million  in  export 
sales.  Just  think  what  would  happen  if 
we  enticed  the  entire  $7  billion  of  the 
venture  capital  that  is  needed  by  small 
businesses. 

Having  said  all  this,  let  me  briefly 
explain  the  capital  formation  provi- 
sions of  my  bill.  In  the  area  of  capital 
gains,  I  proposed  to  lengthen  the  cap- 
ital gains  holding  period  from  6 
months  to  1  year.  I  think  it  was  a  very 
serious  mistake  to  shorten  the  holding 
period  from  1  year  to  6  months,  and  I 
strongly  opposed  this  idea  last  year 
when  this  change  was  made.  We  might 
as  well  not  have  a  capital  gains  tax  at 
all  as  to  have  the  present  policy.  Such 
a  short  holding  period  only  encourages 
s(>eculation  in  the  stock  market,  in 
gold,  and  silver,  and  other  commod- 
ities and.  in  my  Judgment,  it  does  im- 
measurable harm  to  small  businesses 
in  this  country  which  depend  on  sta- 
bility in  the  capital  markets  for  their 
very  survival.  Theses  businesses,  Mr. 
President,  generally  can't  go  to  the 
stock  exchange  and  make  a  public  of- 
fering to  raise  capital.  They  are.  for 
the  most  part,  single  proprietorships, 
partnerships,  and  closely  held  small 
corporations.  When  they  need  capital 
they  go  to  the  bank  or  other  lending 
institution.  Let  me  say  again,  the  6- 
month  holding  period  for  capital  gains 
discourages  investment  in  small  busi- 
ness, the  backbone  of  our  economy, 
and  it  discourages  the  availability  of 
capital  for  these  businesses  by  making 
more  speculative  investments  more  at- 
tractive. 

I  also  propose  a  capital  gains  roll- 
over provision  which  would  parallel 
the  rollover  provision  now  available 
for  homeowners,  if  the  taxpayer  rein- 
vests his  gain  in  a  second  qualified 
small  business.  The  gain,  up  to 
$100,000.  would  simply  not  be  recog- 
nized if  the  second  investment  is  made 
within  the  required  period.  In  tandem 
with  this  provision.  I  also  am  propos- 
ing in  this  bill  a  capital  gains  deduc- 
tion of  80  percent  for  small  business 
investments  which  are  held  for  3 
years.  The  rationale  for  these  changes 
in  the  tax  law  is  the  same  as  that  with 
respect  to  the  holding  period  for  cap- 


ital gains.  We  should  recognize  the  in- 
valuable role  of  small  businesses  as  a 
source  of  stability  and  Job  creation  in 
our  economy,  and  we  should  do  every- 
thing reasonably  possible  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  small  business.  The  roll- 
over provision  and  the  80-percent  de- 
duction for  small  business  investments 
held  for  3  years  are  sound  and  direct 
means  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
capital  for  this  sector  of  the  economy. 

Finally.  I  propose  to  clarify  what 
should  be  the  law  already,  but  what 
the  Justice  Department  has  decided  is 
not  the  law,  despite  what  I  think  was  a 
very  clear  message  from  the  Congress. 
A  few  years  ago  Congress  enacted  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  which  es- 
sentially requires  Federal  agencies  to 
consider  whether  rules  which  they  are 
proposing  will  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  small  businesses.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  concluded  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  to  impose  this  ter- 
rible burden  on  that  favorite  of  Feder- 
al agencies,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  simply  want  to  make  clear 
by  this  bill  that  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bUity  Act  does  indeed  apply  to  the 
IRS.  and  the  IRS  should  consider  the 
impact  of  its  rules  on  small  businesses 
Just  like  all  other  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Finance 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
srasible  measure  and  send  it  quickly  to 
the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote.* 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
(Cranston.    Mr.    Chafes,    Mr. 
Kerry.      Hi.      Inoute.      Mr. 
RiBGLK,  and  Mr.  Metzkhbaum): 
S.  519.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  of 
the  compensation  and  related  systems 
in  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOTEK  AMXI-SEX-DMCKIMIIIATIOII 
IH  COMPEIISATIOH  ACT 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  regarding  pay 
equity,  one  which  deals  with  one  of 
today's  most  important  civil  rights 
issues  as  it  relates  to  the  equity  of  pay 
between  Jobs  filled  primarily  by  men 
and  those  filled  primarily  by  womeiL 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate 
debate  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 
Senator  Randolph,  our  former  and 
most  distinguished  colleague,  said  this 
of  the  legislation,  "the  provision  of 
equal  pay  for  women  is  an  act  of  Jus- 
tice which  Congress  may  not.  in  good 
conscience,  withhold  from  American 
working  women."  He  went  on  to  say  "I 
am  familiar  with  the  argimients 
against  equal  pay  for  women.  They  are 
substantially  the  same  argiunents 
which  were  advanced  in  earlier  years 
in  opposition  to  congressional  action 
on  child  labor,  on  sweat  shop  and  on 
the  original  minimum  wage  and  hour 
legislation."  History  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  Senator  Randolph's  state- 
ment. The  Nation  survived  all  the  al- 
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leged  evils  associated  with  paying 
women  the  same  as  men  for  doing  the 
same  work  and  many  wrongs  were 
righted.  As  a  long-time  supporter  of 
pay  equity  for  women  I  am  sure  that  if 
Senator  Randolph  were  taking  part  in 
the  Senate's  deliberations  today  he 
would  find  the  arguments  advanced 
against  equal  pay  for  equal  worth  as 
ill-conceived  as  they  were  in  1963. 

In  1985,  few  would  argue  against 
either  the  moral  or  economic  "rlght- 
ness"  of  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  old  fears  have  been  resurrected 
by  opponents  of  pay  equity  and  their 
arguments  are  premised  on  the  same 
fallacies  of  the  opponents  of  equal 
pay.  For  example,  we  have  heard  the 
bizarre  raving  of  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Chairman  Clarence  Pen- 
dleton that  comparable  worth,  "is  the 
looniest  idea  since  looney  tunes  hit  the 
screen." 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of 
statements  made  during  the  debates  in 
1948  and  1963  on  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  statements  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  other  business  rep- 
resentatives and  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
thing  new  about  comparable  worth  is 
its  name.  This  time  the  issue  is  equal 
pay  for  equivalent  work.  The  public 
policy  question  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1938  when  Congress  passed  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  It  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1963  when  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
was  enacted  and  it  is  the  same  as  it 
was  when  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  was  passed  in  1964.  The  issue  is 
the  elimination  of  wage  discrimination 
based  on  sex. 

As  far  back  as  the  mid-1960's  shortly 
after  I  came  into  office  as  Governor.  I 
found  I  was  having  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting talented  managers  to  State 
government.  In  addition,  there  was  no 
apparent  consistency  at  that  time  be- 
tween State  departments  and  their 
wage-setting  practices.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  I  began  by  seeking  advice 
from  leaders  in  private  industry  in  my 
State.  They  told  me  the  State  pay 
structure  was  not  competitive  with  pri- 
vate industry,  particularly  in  manage- 
rial ranks.  We  then  launched  a  study 
to  determine  what  various  Jobs  were 
worth  in  the  marketplace,  to  State 
government,  and  how  they  all  fit  to- 
gether internally  in  the  State  pay 
system.  We  hired  the  same  consultants 
who  had  been  advising  major  regional 
corporations  on  job  valuations.  The  re- 
sults were  astonishing.  Tradition,  ne- 
glect, and  lack  of  analytical  models  re- 
sulting in  overpaying  some  managers 
while       drastically       shortchanging 


others.  Using  methods  borrowed  from 
private  industry  we  made  significant 
changes.  We  realigned  positions.  We 
raised  salaries  for  some  positions  sub- 
stantially, and  froze  salaries  on  other 
positions  until  they  returned  to  align- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  studies. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  we 
were  not  out  to  prove  that  there  was 
discrimination.  It  was  almost  by  acci- 
dent that  we  discovered  the  disparities 
between  male  and  female  dominated 
occupations  in  a  much  broader  analy- 
sis of  job  alignments.  Further  studies 
were  initiated  to  Insure  that  key  civil 
service  benchmark  positions  bore  an 
appropriate  relationship  to  managerial 
salaries.  We  found  consistent  and  dis- 
turbing aberrations  at  all  pay  levels. 
Jobs  held  primarily  by  women  consist- 
ently were  underpaid  when  measured 
against  comparable  Jobs  held  primari- 
ly by  men.  For  example,  animal  tech- 
nicians, a  glorified  term  for  zoo- 
keepers,  received  far  higher  salaries 
than  child  care  specialists.  We  paid 
more  to  take  care  of  our  animals  than 
our  children.  It  is  amazing  to  me  now 
that  so  many  opponents  of  comparable 
worth  look  on  the  whole  method  of 
job  analysis  as  being  some  new  and 
strange  device,  unproven  and  unused. 
That  simply  is  false.  In  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  the  adult  age  population  are 
pay  graded  by  Job  evaluation  methods. 

In  response  to  charges  that  compa- 
rable worth  is  as  "looney  as  looney 
tunes."  I'd  say  Clarence  Pendleton 
hasn't  examined  modem  compensa- 
tion management  lately. 

He  and  others  have  assailed  the 
techniques  of  job  evaluation  as  being 
subjective.  All  methods  of  wage  deter- 
mination, including  the  marketplace, 
are  subjective  to  some  degree.  The 
common  elements  of  Job  evaluation: 
skill,  effort,  responsibility,  and  work- 
ing conditions  are  no  more  arbitrary 
than  the  abnormalities  and  distortions 
present  in  the  external  market  place. 
The  marketplace,  they  say,  is  the  only 
fair  and  equitable  determinant  of 
wages.  According  to  this  analysis  work- 
ers should  move  from  Job  to  Job  in  re- 
sponse to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  Similarly,  employers  will  pay 
a  higher  wage  for  labor  where  the 
quantity  is  small  and  the  demand  is 
high  and  a  lower  wage  for  labor  that  is 
abundance  of  existing  demand.  In  the 
real  world,  labor  markets  are  hardly 
bastions  of  perfect  competition.  Work- 
ers and  employers  have  limited  infor- 
mation of  Job  availability  and  employ- 
ees are  not  completely  mobile,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  accimiulated 
senorlty  and  pension  rights.  The  exist- 
ence of  collective  bargaining  further 
complicates  this  model  of  perfection. 
In  fact,  the  result  of  this  collective 
bargaining  process  often  results  in  a 
negotiated  wage  that  bears  little  ra- 
tional relationship  to  the  free  market 
and  we  are  currently  suffering  the 


consequences  of  this  in  international 
competition. 

These  distortions  are  amplified 
when  considering  salary  setting  within 
a  governmental  body  as  large  as  the 
Federal  or  State  government.  With 
nearly  3  million  employees,  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  the  single  largest 
employer  in  the  Nation.  Within  the 
Federal  classification  system  there  are 
approximately  7.000  types  of  positions 
that  correspond  to  series  or  grade 
levels  of  pay.  The  complexity  of  salary 
setting  for  Federal  employees  is  more 
readily  seen  when  comparing  it  to 
State  government  and  large  corpora- 
tions. The  State  of  Washington  has 
2.300  clvU  service  classifications.  By 
comparison,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
5.000  position  classifications  and 
ATdfcT  has  approximately  3.350  posi- 
tions under  its  current  classification 
system.  A  few  years  ago.  AT&T  insti- 
tuted a  new  job  evaluation  process 
which  took  into  account  technological 
change  within  the  industry  that  had 
produced  an  excessive  numt)er  of  Job 
titles,  many  different  names  for  these 
Jobs  and  not  much  difference  in  job 
content.  Similarly,  many  of  the  factors 
and  criteria  that  are  used  to  determine 
wages  in  Federal  pay  practices  are  the 
same  as  they  were  in  1923  when  the 
major  Federal  compensation  systems 
were  established.  Since  their  inception 
62  years  ago  they  have  never  been  for- 
mally studied  for  sex  bias.  Thus.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  Congress  ini- 
tiate a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
wage-setting  practices  within  the  Fed- 
eral work  force.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  calls  for  such  a  com- 
prehensive examination.  The  intent  of 
this  measure  is  to  seek  facts  and  not 
prejudge  results. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  Com- 
mission on  Compensation  Equity  with 
representatives  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress,  and  employee  organi- 
zations. The  Commission  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  se- 
lecting, from  a  list  prepared  by  GAO, 
a  private  contractor  to  carry  out  the 
study  itself  and  of  submitting  io  the 
President  and  Congress,  its  findings 
and  recommendations  based  on  the 
contractor's  study.  It  is  my  intention 
that  this  measure  will  serve  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  discussion  of  the  GAG  report 
which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
tomorrow.  This  report,  which  will 
detail  the  appropriate  scope,  method- 
ology, and  other  technical  aspects  for 
studsing  the  Federal  classification 
system  was  requested  by  me.  Senator 
Snvnrs.  Senator  Cranstoh.  and 
House  leaders  last  November.  It  is  my 
hope  that  relevant  findings  of  the 
GAO  report  will  be  incorporated  into 
this  legislation  and  used  as  guidance 
for  the  conduct  of  the  study  contem- 
plated. 

The  need  in  1985  for  Federal  action 
in  this  area  of  wage  discrimination  is 


the  same  as  it  was  in  1963.  We  haven't 
eradicated  the  cause,  we  merely  made 
a  scratch  on  the  surface.  For  example, 
in  1963.  22  States  already  had  equal 
pay  laws  and  I  might  add  many  of  my 
former  colleagues  argued  that  this  was 
ample  reason  why  Federal  action  in 
this  area  was  unnecessary.  In  1985,  16 
States  have  laws  requiring  comparable 
pay  standards  and  14  States  have  con- 
vened studies  of  their  own  civil  service 
compensation  systems.  The  Federal 
Government,  by  convening  a  study, 
certainly  is  not  pioneering  a  new  fron- 
tier. 

Numerous  public-  and  private-sector 
studies  have  uncovered  strong  evi- 
dence pointing  to  the  existence  of  fac- 
tors perpetuating  sex  discrimination  in 
Job  evaluation  systems.  There  is  no 
convincing  reason  to  believe  the  Fed- 
eral classification  system  is  immune  to 
such  factors.  Most  experts  agree  that 
factors  used  to  rate  Jol>s  in  most  eval- 
uation plans  do  not  correspond  closely 
to  characteristics  of  the  contemporary 
labor  force.  For  example,  the  modem 
work  force  is  increasingly  concentrat- 
ed in  technical  and  service  jobs  that 
did  not  exist  when  the  systems  were 
developed. 

I  strongly  believe  there  are  alterna- 
tives which  come  under  the  heading  of 
comparable  worth  that  are  responsible 
and  reasonable  ways  for  Government 
to  decide  the  intemal  alignments  of 
Jobs  within  its  organization.  It  does 
not  necessarily  incur  extra  costs  to 
Government,  nor  does  it  mean  all 
wages  will  be  raised.  This  type  of  in- 
ternal alignment  requires  evaluation 
of  the  requirements  of  various  jobs  re- 
gardless of  the  sex  of  incumbents.  Fur- 
thermore, this  type  of  intemal  align- 
ment can  and  has  been  done  responsi- 
bly to  bring  equity  to  a  pay  system. 

I  must  emphasize  that  we  need  go  no 
further.  Government  should  not  get  In 
the  business  of  requiring  or  setting  the 
method  of  job  classification  in  private 
industry.  That  is  a  perfect  place  for 
the  market  to  work.  If  the  Federal 
Government  decides  to  institute  a  new 
system  and  if  a  new  system  raises  the 
Job  classifications  and  salaries  of  posi- 
tions filled  primarily  by  women,  and  if 
the  result  is  that  the  best  qualified  for 
those  positions  choose  to  work  for 
Government.  I  believe  private  industry 
will  respond  in  the  marketplace.  And. 
I  suggest  that  would  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  effective  way  for  us  to 
eradicate  discriminatory  wage-setting 
practices. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  so  far  as  some 
would  suggest.  We  need  go  only  as  far 
as  to  enable  Government  to  provide 
the  same  leadership  it  has  provided 
over  the  many,  many  years  in  the 
step-by-step  progress  we  have  made 
from  where  we  were  a  century  ago  to 
where  we  are  today  in  eliminating  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  President,  our  unwillingness  to 
respond  because  of  the  view  that  the 


markeplace.  itself,  is  the  most  valid 
and.  in  fact,  the  only  necessary  tool 
for  achieving  pay  equity  is  really  noth- 
ing more  than  a  poor  excuse  used  in 
1945  and  1963  when  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  was  the  issue.  Our  iriability 
to  respond  will  allow  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  comparable  worth  to  remain 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
and  such  decisions  will  be  made  by 
judges  who  are  Isolated  from  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  consequences  of 
their  decisions  in  this  area.  To  per- 
ceive comparable  worth  as  a  threat  is  a 
mistake— a  potentially  costly  mistake 
which  will  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  a  competitive  disadvantage  to 
other  employers  who  will  provide  the 
cutting  edge. 

It  will  leave  the  decision  for  the 
question  of  comparable  worth  to 
remain  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts,  and  such  decisions  will  be  made 
by  judges  who  are  Isolated  from  politi- 
cal and  economic  consequences  of 
their  decisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  next  important  step  to  end  sex- 
based  discrimination.  There  is  no  more 
appropriate  place  to  begin  than  with 
the  Federal  work  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  articles.  "Compa- 
rable Worth:  Is  Faimess  Practical."  by 
Marilyn  Gardner,  in  the  January  19 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
"Comparable  Worth  Issue  Is  Getting 
Under  Geezil's  Skin."  by  Miner  Baker, 
in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  Janu- 
ary 17.  1985:  "Most  Workers  Back 
-Comparable  Worth.'"  in  the  SeatUe 
Post-Intelligencer.  February  13.  1985: 
"Fair  Pay."  by  Jodie  T.  Allen,  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  February  1985; 
and  "Experts  Say  Job  Bias  Against 
Women  Persiste."  by  William  Serrin. 
In  the  New  York  Times  in  November 
1984.  and  the  text  of  the  bill,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Federal  Employee 
Anti-Sex-Diacriminatlon  in  Compensation 
Act  of  1985." 

DEriNITIOIfS 

See.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "position"  means  employee 
positions  that  are  subject  to  classification 
under  chapter  SI  of  such  title  or  the  Job- 
grading  system  under  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  S3  of  such  title; 

(2)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Commission  on  Compensation  Equity  estab- 
lished by  section  3; 

(3)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management; 

(4)  the  term  "employee"  means  an  Individ- 
ual to  whom  chapter  51  and  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  S3  of  such  title  applies:  and 

(5)  the  term  "labor  organization"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 7103(a)(4)  of  such  title. 


CSTABUSHIfKlIT 

Sec.  3.  There  is  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Compen- 
sation Equity. 

STUDY 

Sk.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  determine  whether 
federal  Jobs  are  appropriately  classified, 
graded,  and  paid  and  whether  the  wage-set- 
ting practices  in  executive  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  are  in  compli- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
prohibiting  sex-baaed  wage  discrimination 
in  Federal  employment  policies  and  prac- 
tices, the  Commission  siiall  provide,  by  con- 
tract with  the  consultant  selected  pursuant 
to  section  9,  for— 

(1)  the  conduct  of  a  study  of  representa- 
tive executive  agencies'  wage-setting  prac- 
tices and  wage  differentials  within  and  be- 
tween position— claasification  system  under 
chapter  SI  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  the  Job  grading  system  under  subchap- 
ter IV  of  chapter  S3  of  such  title,  using 
staixlard  objective  Job-evaluation  tech- 
niques, to  determine  whether  there  are  oc- 
cupations where  the  rates  of  pay  payable 
for  positions  held  predominantly  by  female 
employees  are  lower  than  the  rates  of  pay 
payable  for  positions  held  predomiiumtly  by 
male  employees  although  the  work  per- 
formed in  each  instance  involves  skills, 
effort,  responsibilities,  qualifications,  and 
working  conditions  which,  although  not  in- 
dentical.  are  equivalent  in  totality;  and 

(2)  the  preparation  and  submission  of  a 
report  containing  the  findings  of  such 
study,  including  a  list  of  any  such  positions 
and  the  extent  of  the  differences  in  the 
rates  of  pay  in  such  cases. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "executive  agency"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  lOS  of 
UUe  S.  United  States  Code. 


Sbc.  S.  (a)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  appropri- 
ate Committees  of  the  Congren  the  report 
required  by  section  4  and  shall  provide  a 
copy  of  this  report  to  the  Director. 

(b)  The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  the  Commission's  findings  resulting 
from  the  study;  and 

(2)  the  Commission's  recommendations 
(other  ttian  any  reoommendaUon  which 
would  result  In  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
pay  payable  for  any  position)  for  such  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  actions,  or  botti. 
as  it  considers  appropriate  (including  any 
recommendations  for  modificatimi  of  the 
provisions  of  section  8). 

(c)  Not  later  tlian  ninety  days  after  the 
Commission  submits  its  report  to  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  submit 
to  such  Committees  and  the  Commission  a 
report  commenting  on  the  Commission's 
report  and  specifying  the  Director's  plan 
(and  the  timetable  therefor)  to  carry  out 
each  of  the  Commission's  recommendations 
or,  in  the  event  that  the  Director  does  not 
specify  a  plan  to  carry  out  one  or  more  of 
such  recommendations,  the  Director's  rea- 
sons for  not  specifying  such  plan. 

(d)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  Di- 
rector submlU  the  report  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c).  the  Commission  shall  submit 
to  such  Committees  any  additional  com- 
ments that  the  Conmiission  deems  appropri- 
ate in  response  to  the  Director's  report. 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  COMMISSION 


Sec.  6.  (a XI)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  members  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(B)  One  appointed  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(C)  One  appointed  by  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(D)  One  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

<E)  One  appointed  by  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(P)  Three  jointly  appointed  by  a  five- 
member  panel  composed  of  one  officer  of 
and  designated  by  each  of  five  labor  organi- 
zations selected  by  the  Director  from  among 
labor  organizations  representing  substantial 
numbers  of  women  who  occupy  positions 
that  are  subject  to  chapter  51  or  subchapter 
IV  of  chapter  53.  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code  (including  each  of  the  three  such 
labor  organizations  representing  the  great- 
est number  of  employees). 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  members  of  Congress  and  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  be  chosen 
from  among  persons  who  have  extensive 
knowledge  and  technical  expertise  in  the 
major  areas  of  the  Commission's  consider- 
ation and  study. 

<b)  All  appointments  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

AOMINISTKATIVX  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (aKl)  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  of  the  Commission  from 
among  the  Commission  members.  The  Com- 
mission shall  elect  a  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  its  members.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  chairman  in  the  event  of  the  ab- 
sence or  incapacity  of  the  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  considers  necessary  to 
establish  its  procedures  and  to  govern  the 
manner  of  its  operations.  Its  organizations, 
and  its  personnel. 

(3)  Five  memt>ers  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  except  with  respect  to 
satisfaction  of  the  quorum  requirements  In 
paragraph  (3).  Such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  government  shall  be  paid  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  for  each  day  the 
member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(cKl)  The  Commission  may  appoint,  ter- 
minate, and.  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It 
considers  advisable  to  employ  to  assist  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  law  relating  to  the  number,  classifica- 
tion, or  compensation  of  employees.  The 
Commission  may  also  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  In  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities.  The  Chairman  shall  ap- 
point an  executive  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  members. 

(2)  An  employee  of  the  Commission  may 
not  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  exceed- 
ing the  rate  of  pay  payable  for  grade  OS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 


(3)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  or  as  an  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  be  considered  service 
in  an  appointive  or  elective  position  In  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  purposes 
of  section  8344  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(d)  All  members  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  and  all  individuals  performing 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  for  the 
Commission  shall,  while  performing  the 
duties  of  the  Conunission.  be  paid  per  diem, 
travel,  and  transportation  expenses  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  for  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(e  XI)  The  Commission  or  any  member  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  may.  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  have  such 
printing  and  binding  done,  enter  Into  such 
contracts  and  other  arrangements,  with  or 
without  consideration  or  bond,  and  take 
such  other  actions  as  the  Commiaalon  con- 
siders advisable,  to  the  extent  that  amounts 
provided  pursuant  to  section  II  are  avail- 
able. Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
before  such  member. 

(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  SUtea  Oovemment 
such  information,  suggestions,  estimates, 
and  statistics  as  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section.  Each 
such  officer,  department,  agency,  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality  shall  furnish,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law.  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  and  receive  administrative  sup- 
port from  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government. 

(4)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  shall  require  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  any  report,  recommenda- 
tion, or  other  matter  to  any  such  officer  or 
agency  for  approval,  comment,  or  review 
before  submitting  such  report,  recommenda- 
tion, or  other  matter  to  Congress  or  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  or  to  the  President. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  meet  from  time 
to  time,  as  Its  members  consider  appropri- 
ate. 

mMIRATION 

Sec.  8.  Ninety  days  after  the  date  the 
Commission  submits  its  commenU  pursuant 
to  section  S(d>.  the  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

CONSin,TAIIT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Commission  a  list  of  at  least  five  con- 
sultants which  on  the  basis  of  their  objec- 
tivity, extensive  knowledge,  and  technical 
expertise  In  the  matters  to  be  studied  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  the  Comptroller  General 
considers  appropriate  to  conduct  such 
study. 

(b)  Prom  among  the  list  of  consultants 
transmitted  by  the  Comptroller  General 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  the  Commission 
shall  select  one  consultant  to  conduct  such 
study. 

CONSmUCTION 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  any  of  the  rights  or  remedies 


provided  under  the  CM\  RighU  Act  of  1904. 
section  S<d)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relat- 
ing to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  handi- 
cap, or  age. 

romiNO 
Sk.  11.  Of  the  siuns  appropriated  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  for  gener- 
al operating  expenses  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987.  such  amount  as  Is  estimated  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  such  purpose  until  September  30. 
1988. 

BFracnvE  DATS 

Sec.  13.  ThU  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1985. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Jan.  19.  1985} 

Comparable  Worth:  Is  Pairness  Practical? 

(By  Marilyn  Gardner) 

The  letter,  written  by  my  great-grand- 
mother to  my  great-grandfather  during 
their  courtship,  offers  a  century-old  per- 
spective on  a  problem  that  refuses  to  go 
away:  pay  equity. 

"I  am  teaching  here  in  town  this  winter," 
she  explained  at  the  beginning  of  her 
second  year  of  teaching  In  1867.  "A  Mr. 
Pope  teaches  the  other  school.  I  have  32 
and  he  has  30  scholars.  He  gets  >50  per 
month  and  I  $25.  They  say  he  never  taught 
before. .  . 

Two  years  later,  teachers'  salaries  became 
the  subject  of  another  letter  she  wrote: 
"Mr.  GUlmore  is  going  to  teach  here  this 
winter,  and  [my  friend]  Alida  the  primary 
grades.  Mr.  GiUmore  gets  (50  and  Alida  $28. 
I  think  that  is  pretty  good.  The  doctor  did 
not  want  to  pay  quite  as  much  as  $50.  but 
the  rest  were  willing  so  he  hired  him.  Alida 
asked  $28.  and  the  doctor  said  he  would  not 
beat  her  down  as  long  as  they  paid  Mr.  GUI- 
more  so  much." 

Today,  US  years  after  the  school  commit- 
tee In  that  small  Wisconsin  town  granted 
Alida  56  cents  for  every  dollar  Mr.  Oillmore 
earned  and  agreed  not  to  "beat  her  down" 
to  a  lower  salary,  women  still  earn,  on  aver- 
age, between  59  percent  and  62  percent  of 
men's  salaries.  The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 
makes  it  illegal  to  pay  women  less  than  men 
for  the  same  work,  but  it  does  not  protect 
many  women  clustered  in  female-dominated 
fields  such  as  teaching,  nursing,  and  clerical 
work. 

Enter  comparable  worth,  an  attempt  to 
achieve  pay  equity  by  ranking  jobs  on  the 
basis  of  the  skills  and  responsibility  they  re- 
quire and  their  value  to  an  employer.  Hailed 
by  women's  groups  and  labor  unions  as  the 
most  Important  pay  issue  of  the  '80s.  the 
concept  has  come  under  fire  from  oppo- 
nents in  industry  and  govemment.The  Her- 
ritage  Foundation,  a  conservative  research 
organization,  has  told  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  "the  fight  against  comparable 
worth  must  become  a  top  priority."  A  senior 
White  House  economist.  William  Nlskanen. 
called  it  "a  truly  crazy  proposal."  And  the 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Clarence  M.  Pendleton  Jr..  in  a  now- 
famous  comment,  termed  it  "the  looniest 
idea  since  Looney  Tunes  came  on  the 
screen." 

The  bad  news  for  Mr.  Nlskanen  and  Mr. 
Pendleton  is  that  this  "crazy  proposal."  this 
"loony  idea."  continues  to  gain  momentum. 


At  least  15  states  are  reviewing  job  classifi- 
cations for  evidence  of  discrimination. 
Scores  of  lawsuits  have  t>een  filed  against 
cities  and  states  across  the  country.  And  a 
recent  10-week  strike  at  Yale  University— 
temporarily  suspended  without  settlement- 
focused  national  attention  on  salary  differ- 
entials at  the  university,  where  mostly 
female  clerical  workers  earn  an  average  of 
$13,400  and  truck  drivers  $18,500. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  gaps  between 
men's  and  women's  wages,  many  experts 
maintain,  is  sex  segregation  in  the  labor 
force. 

•Its  more  than  a  gap.  it's  a  chasm. "  Flori- 
da sUte  Sen.  Carrie  P.  Meek  told  members 
of  the  Florida  Women's  Network  at  a  meet- 
ing on  comparable  worth  in  Tampa  last  fall. 
•Only  about  half  the  gap  can  be  explained 
by  differences  in  age.  education,  and  experi- 
ence. There  is  a  residual  difference:  sex  dis- 
crimination." 

In  an  Ideal  world,  proper  adjustment  of 
Imbalances  would  occur  naturally  through 
the  workings  of  a  free  marketplace.  But 
market  forces  have  been  notoriously  slow  in 
bringing  women's  salaries  in  line  with 
men's— witness  the  modest  gains  since  my 
great-grandmother  and  Mr.  Pope  earned 
greatly  disparate  salaries  for  similar  duties 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

Prospects  for  the  future,  moreover,  are 
not  encouraging.  The  Rand  Corporation, 
while  noting  recent  gains  In  women's  pay. 
has  predicted  that  by  the  year  2000  women 
will  still  earn  only  74  percent  of  men's 
Income. 

Opponents  of  comparable  worth  predict 
that  economic  chaos  would  result  from 
trying  to  balance  disparities.  They  cite  the 
$800  million  it  could  cost  Washington  State 
to  comply  with  a  federal  judge's  order  to 
equalize  pay  for  15.000  workers  In  female- 
dominated  sUte  jolK.  And  using  the  concept 
In  government  employment.  Mr.  Pendleton 
says,  would  require  the  federal  government 
to  raise  more  money,  which  "doesn't  come 
from  the  tooth  fairy." 

Neither  do  women's  current  saAaries.  Just 
ask  working  women— especially  members  of 
the  10  million  families  the  government  says 
have  no  male  wage  earner— who  know  all 
too  well  how  far  59  cents  doesn't  go  in 
buying  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Instead  of  asking  if  we  can  afford  to  make 
these  changes,  we  should  consider  another 
question:  Can  we  afford  not  to?  Fifty-seven 
percent  of  Americans  living  at  the  poverty 
level— now  at  its  highest  point  In  18  years- 
are  women. 

Some  critics  maintain  that  women  should 
seek  higher-paying  or  nontraditional  jolK. 
That  may  be  part  of  the  solution.  But  for 
those  who  through  preference,  training,  or 
talent  choose  traditional  '•women's"  Jobs, 
the  answer  lies  not  in  a  mass  exodus  but  in 
an  upgrading  of  pay  levels  to  reflect  more 
accurately  the  value  smd  Importance  of 
their  work. 

Comparable  worth  may  not  \x  exact 
mathematical  possibility.  But  it  is  a  moral 
idea  that  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously. 

By  documenting  and  publicizing  specific 
imbalances,  its  proponents  are  forcing 
thinking  people  to  ask:  Is  it  fair  that  New 
York  City  police  dispatchers,  most  of  whom 
are  black  women,  earn  $4,000  to  $6,000  a 
year  less  than  fire  dispatchers,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  white  men?  It  is  equiUble  to 
pay  cleaning  matrons  in  Massachusetts  a 
starting  salary  $1,000  lower  than  that  of 
male  janitors?  And  should  a  librarian  in  Vir- 
ginia with  13  years  of  experience  and  mas- 


ter's degree  in  library  science  receive  the 
same  salary— less  than  $25.000— as  a  county 
maintenance  superintendent  with  a  high 
school  diploma? 

Ultimately,  trying  to  legislate  equality 
may  prove  as  impossible  as  trying  to  legis- 
late morality.  But  not  to  attempt  to  achieve 
equality  is  to  perpetuate  Inequality  and  the 
attitudes  that  promote  it.  As  a  matter  of 
economic  Justice  for  nearly  45  percent  of 
the  work  force,  comparable  worth  deserves 
a  hearing.  It  may  not  be  a  perfect— or  per- 
manent—solution. But  in  raising  questions 
about  fairness  and  equality,  it  may  prove  to 
be  an  important  first  step  in  finding  an- 
swers that  can  benefit  everyone. 

[Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  Jan.  17. 19851 

Comparable  Worth  Issue  Is  GnriNC  Umwt 

Gbxzil's  Skin 

(By  Miner  Baker) 

My  old  friend  Geezil  is  still  hanging 
around  our  place— eating  my  food,  occupy- 
ing my  favorite  chair,  ogling  my  wife.  I 
could  forgive  all  that  were  it  not  for  his  pre- 
tensions as  an  economist.  On  every  subject 
he  has  an  opinion  he  regards  as  the  gospel 
according  to  Adam  Smith. 

Just  the  other  day  he  remarked.  "This 
comparable  worth  thing  is  going  to  cause  a 
lot  of  mischief.  That's  the  nonsense  that 
says  a  nurse  should  be  paid  as  much  as  a 
carpenter  if  their  jobs  are  found  to  be  of 
equal  worth." 

"Sounds  fair  to  me,"  I  said. 

"Fair  Indeed."  snorted  GeezU. 

"Do  you  realize  that  implementing  such 
an  Idea  would  cost  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars?  It  would  wreck  the  whole  economic 
system.  There  are  more  than  45  million 
women  at  work  in  these  United  States.  Most 
are  quite  content  with  their  working  condi- 
tions and  their  pay.  as  well  they  should  be, 
but  a  few  troublemakers  are  trying  to  stir 
up  this  comparable  worth  thing." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "that  your  argu- 
ment about  cost  Is  an  admission  that  there 
is  in  fact  discrimination  against  women. 
Otherwise  it  wouldn't  be  expensive  to  cor- 
rect it." 

•Discrimination."  said  GeezU.  "is  a  nasty 
word  that  doesn't  belong  in  this  discussion. 
Women  are  different  from  men,  that's  what. 
They  certainly  are  super  as  secretaries, 
nurses,  librarians  and  lots  of  other  jobs." 

"Geezil,  you  old  fraud."  I  interposed,  "you 
are  admitting  the  very  thing  you  say  isn't 
true.  It  is  in  these  very  jobs  where  women 
are  concentrated  where  compensation  is  low 
by  comparison  with  jobs  traditionaUy  held 
by  men." 

"But  you  can't  make  that  kind  of  compari- 
son," Geezil  sputtered.  "There  is  no  way  to 
compare  the  work  of  a  Ubrarian  with  that  of 
a  plumber." 

""Well,  actually  there  is  a  way."  I  coun- 
tered. "It  may  not  be  the  best  way  but  It 
works  reasonably  well.  You  have  experts 
study  the  requirements  of  each  Job  and  rate 
them  numerically  with  regard  to  skiU.  edu- 
cation, responsibility,  woiiting  conditions, 
etc.  Then  you  add  up  the  ratings  and  get  a 
score." 

"Aha.  you  admitted  that  it  may  not  be  the 
best  way."  Geezil  gloated.  "You  see,  there  is 
really  only  one  way  to  fix  a  salary.  That  is 
the  Judgment  of  the  marketplace." 

•'You  and  your  marketplace,  Geezil.  You 
must  realize  that  most  wages  are  not  fixed 
by  supply  and  demand  operating  in  a 
vacuum.  Everyplace  you  have  a  union,  you 
have  collective  bargaining  to  push  wages  up. 
And  you  have  minimum  wages  fixed  by  law. 
If  women  get  their  act  together,  as  indeed 


they  seem  to  be  doing.  It  will  be  as  if  they 
comprised  one  big  union  and  at  the  same 
time  a  potent  political  force." 

"Precisely  what  I  mean  by  mischief," 
snorted  Geezil.  ""If  they  really  take  hold  of 
this  comparable  worth  thing,  they  wUl  wind 
up  wrecking  the  economy.  There  is  no  way 
that  business  can  absorb  the  Increased  cost 
it  would  entaU." 

'"Come  now,  GeezU,"  I  said,  "no  doubt  it 
would  be  costly.  It  often  is  costly  to  right  a 
wrong.  But  business  has  absorbed  the  costs 
of  safety  regulations  and  environmental 
standards.  Why  is  this  any  different?" 

"It  Just  won't  work,  that's  what."  he  an- 
swered. ""You  cannot  replace  the  action  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  marketplace  with 
a  set  of  arbitrary  standards  for  determining 
the  worth  of  each  Job." 

"You,  my  friend,  are  a  big  fraud."  I  said. 
"Tou  know  that  it  can  be  done.  That's  why 
you're  so  concerned  about  it." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Novemlier 

1984] 

Experts  Sat  Job  Bias  Against  Women 

Persists 

(By  WUliam  Serrin) 

Despite  years  of  progress  in  the  work- 
place, American  women  stUl  face  job  dis- 
crimination so  deep  and  pervasive  that  it 
will  be  years  before  they  begin  to  approach 
parity  with  male  workers,  experts  say. 

"Women  clearly  are  doing  much  better 
than  they  have  ever  done  t>efore,"  said 
Janet  L.  Norwood.  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  lAbor  Statistics,  who  called  the  in- 
crease in  the  numlKr  of  women  who  work 
"the  most  striking  demographic  change  in 
the  U.S.  labor  force  in  recent  decaxles." 

And  Samuel  M.  Ehrenhalt.  the  Imreau's 
New  York  regional  commissioner,  said 
women  were  spending  more  of  their  lives 
working.  That  phenomenon,  he  added,  has 
had  "profound  effects  on  work  and  society, 
including  life  styles,  living  standards,  rela- 
tionships of  men  and  women,  the  family, 
the  care  of  children  and  older  people." 

He  calls  the  increase  in  working  women 
"the  most  dramatic  development  in  the  na- 
tion's use  of  human  resources  since  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution." 

But  changes  in  the  number  of  women 
working  and  the  jobs  they  hold  can  be  de- 
ceiving, a  numl>er  of  authorities  and  work- 
ing women  say.  "We  don't  have  to  get  men 
coffee,"  says  Ann  Doyle  Kenny  of  Boston,  a 
university  research  worker,  "but  those 
changes  are  cosmetic" 

A  number  of  factors  have  limited  women's 
progress  and  wiU  continue  to  do  so.  authori- 
ties agreed. 

One  problem.  Mrs.  Norwood  said,  is  that 
the  bulk  of  working  women  are  in  low- 
paying  jobs,  generaUy  in  low-paying  indus- 
tries. About  two-thirds  of  working  women 
are  employed  in  service  and  retaU  industries 
or  state  and  local  government.  Five  of  the 
top  10  occupations  among  women  are  sales 
or  clerical  jobs. 

In  recent  years,  what  seem  to  be  perma- 
nent declines  in  manufacturing  employment 
have  blunted  women's  efforts  to  move  into 
higher-paid  blue  collar  jobs  in  such  indus- 
tries as  automobiles,  steel  and  rubber.  Only 
one  female  worker  in  six  is  employed  in  a 
goods-producing  industry. 

Nevertheless,  women  have  narrowed  the 
wage  gap  in  some  areas,  authorities  ac- 
knowledge. Over  the  past  two  years,  for  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  beginning  salaries  offered  male 
and  female  bachelor's  degree  candidates  in  a 
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number  of  scientific,  engineering  and  social 
science  professions,  according  to  a  1983 
survey  by  the  College  Placement  Council. 
Recent  studies  by  tiie  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics found  narrow  wage  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  white  collar  pro- 
fessions. 

In  1983.  the  bureau  says,  women  under  25 
earned  90  percent  as  much  as  men.  Female 
elementary  school  teachers  earned  87  per- 
cent as  much  as  male  teachers,  female  law- 
yers 88  percent  as  much  as  their  male  coun- 
terparts and  female  computer  programmers 
81  percent  as  much  as  male  programmers. 

But  in  sales,  where  women  make  up  a 
large  percentage  of  workers,  they  earned 
less  than  50  percent  as  much  as  male  sales 
clerks  in  1983.  the  bureau  reported.  "AH 
available  information  points  to  one  basic 
fact."  Mrs.  Norwood  said.  "The  earnings  of 
women  are  generally  lower  than  the  earn- 
ings of  men." 

BAKItlNCS  RATIO  18  STATIC 

Moreover,  while  some  women's  wages  are 
improving,  the  ratio  of  their  earnings  to 
those  of  men  has  been  roughly  static  for 
years.  Since  1960,  Mrs.  Norwood  says,  it  has 
remained  at  57  percent  to  65  percent.  And 
the  Rand  Corporation,  a  research  group, 
predicted  in  a  recent  study  that  women's 
wages  would  be  74  percent  of  those  for  men 
by  the  year  2000. 

"Women  are  getting  more  higher  paying 
Jobs,"  says  Karen  Nussbaum,  president  of 
District  925,  an  office  workers'  union,  "but 
you  don't  see  pay  scales  for  women's  domi- 
nated Jobs  rising.  The  difference  between  57 
and  65  percent  isn't  much,  but  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  ecstatic." 

Miss  Nussbaum  attributes  the  apparent 
narrowing  of  the  wage  gap  not  to  upward 
mobility  of  women  but  to  the  "terrible  de- 
cline In  good-paying  manufacturing  Jobs." 
That,  says  Sarah  Kuhn  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  caused  male 
workers  to  "skid"  into  lower  economic 
levels,  levels  closer  to  those  of  women. 

Meanwhile,  experts  say.  women  face  new 
difficulties  caused  by  the  reorganization  of 
work  through  the  use  of  computers  and  the 
export  of  many  Jotw  traditionally  performed 
by  women,  such  as  those  In  the  textile,  shoe, 
clothing,  toy  and  electronics  Industries. 

"New  Jobs  are  being  created  that  didn't 
exist  l>efore.  and  many  women  are  into 
these  Jobs,"  said  Mary  C.  Murphree,  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Federal  Women's  Bureau,  a 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  But  a 
lot  of  the  new  positions  "are  low-level  word- 
and  data-processing  Jobs,"  she  said. 

The  continuing  employment  of  many 
women  In  such  low-paying  Jobs  Is  particular- 
ly disturbing  to  some  experts  because  many 
women  are  heads  of  households.  The  Oov- 
emment  says  about  10  million  families  have 
no  male  wage  earner. 

The  future  for  working  women  seems  un- 
certain. 

Many  of  the  20  occupations  expected  to 
grow  the  most  t)y  1995  are  those  that  tradi- 
tionally employ  women,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  says.  Among  them  are  legal 
assistants,  computer  programmers,  physical 
therapy  assistants  and  bank  clerks. 

But  authorities  on  the  subject  said  they 
feared  women  would  lose  work  through  au- 
tomation. Some  Jobs  will  require  more  skills 
and  will  be  more  challenging,  said  Miss 
Murphree.  who  specialised  In  studying  the 
impact  of  computers  on  the  office  worker. 
But  many  Jobs  may  be  eliminated,  so  that, 
in  part,  "whatever  affirmative  action 
progress  we've  made  now  is  up  for  grabs." 

A  study  by  Wassily  Leontief  and  Faye 
Duchln  of  New  York  University  supports 


that  view,  concluding  that  computers  in  the 
office  will  mean  dramatic  productivity  im- 
provements but  a  "steep  decline  in  the  rela- 
tive numljer  of  clerical  workers. " 

WOMKN  IN  THX  WORKrOKCg 

Despite  these  problems,  large  numl>ers  of 
women  have  entered  the  work  force.  In  Oc- 
tober. 46.2  million  women  were  at  work,  and 
they  accounted  for  40.5  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  women 

25  to  54  years  old  are  in  the  latwr  force. 
Three  of  five  women  with  children  work,  in- 
cluding 46  percent  of  those  with  children 
younger  than  3  and  52  percent  of  those  with 
children  younger  than  6. 

In  1983.  52.9  percent  of  American  women 
were  in  the  labor  force.  The  comparable  fig- 
ures were  33.9  percent  In  1950.  37.7  percent 
in  1960  and  43.3  percent  in  1970,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  From 
1950  to  1983  the  rate  rose  19  percentage 
points,  about  as  much  as  it  had  from  1890, 
when  it  was  18.2  percent,  to  1960. 

Beyond  Joining  the  labor  force  in  greater 
numbers,  women  are  moving  into  occupa- 
tions traditionally  dominated  by  men. 
"We're  penetrating  profeastons  we  were  not 
in  before."  said  Lenora  Cole  Alexaixler.  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Women's  Bureau. 

From  1962  to  1982  the  proportion  of 
women  among  englneen  rose  from  1  per- 
cent to  6  percent:  among  mall  carrins.  from 
3  to  17  percent:  among  butchers,  from  4  to 
16  percent:  among  physicians,  from  6  to  15 
percent:  among  Insurance  agents,  from  10  to 

26  percent:  among  bartenders,  from  11  to  50 
percent:  among  bus  drivers,  from  12  to  17 
percent,  and  among  college  teachers,  from 
19  to  36  percent. 

Women  constitute  a  majority  of  Insurance 
adjusters,  bill  collectors,  paycholoctets  and 
assemblers.  There  are  3.800  of  them  at  work 
in  underground  coal  mines,  according  to  the 
Coal  Employment  Project,  a  female  miners' 
group  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  And  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  says  women  are  likely  to 
take  7  out  of  every  10  Jobs  created  In  the 
1980's  and  1900's. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  new  Jobs  will  not  be  near 
the  women  who  need  them  moat. 

According  to  Judith  Gregory,  a  research 
specialist  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisa- 
tions, many  new  Jobs  being  taken  by  women 
in  banking  and  Insurance  and  high  technol- 
ogy, among  other  sectors,  are  In  suburban 
areas  that  are  not  accessible  to  black.  His- 
panic or  Asian  women.  Many  businesses  are 
seeking  what  they  call  a  "quality  clerical 
worker,"  she  says,  adding.  "I  think  'quality 
clerical  worker'  means  a  white,  suburban, 
non-union,  part-time  worker." 

"So  few  women  reach  the  top."  says  Mrs. 
Alexander  of  the  Federal  Women's  Bureau. 

raw  woMBi  uf  aoiiB  jom 
Nevertheless,  while  "employed  women  are 
clearly  moving  into  higher-paying  Jobs." 
Mrs.  Norwood  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of 
Statistics  said,  the  "actual  number  engaged 
in    these    occupations    remains    relatively 


"For  example,  the  number  of  women  law- 
yers increased  more  than  fivefold  over  the 
last  decade,  but  there  are  still  less  than 
100.000  In  the  legal  profession,  and  they 
make  up  only  about  15  percent  of  the  total," 
she  said. 

Men  continue  to  dominate  in  construction, 
too.  The  Southeast  Women's  Employment 
Coalition  of  Lexington.  Ky.,  says  that  less 
than  2.5  percent  of  skilled  highway  Jobs  are 
held  by  women,  despite  a  1982  gasoline  tax 


law  for  highway  construction  that  barred 
discrimination  in  filling  Jobs  created  by  the 
tax  increase. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  1983  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  of  Statistics  found  women  accounted 
for  99  percent  of  registered  nurses,  house 
cleaners  and  servants.  92  percent  of  book- 
keepers and  bank  tellers.  89  percent  of  wait- 
ers. 8  percent  of  cashiers,  82  percent  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  75  percent  of  food 
service  workers  and  70  percent  of  retail 
clerks. 

Catalyst,  a  New  York-based  research 
group  that  worlu  to  place  women  on  corpo- 
rate boards,  says  only  about  8  of  every  1.000 
employed  women  hold  high-level  executive, 
administrative  or  managerial  Jobs  and 
women  occupy  about  455,  or  3  percent,  of 
the  16,000  seats  on  the  boards  of  the  thou- 
sand largest  corporations  listed  by  Fortune 
magaslne. 

[From  the  Seattle  Post-Examiner,  Feb.  13. 
1985) 

Most  Woaxsas  Back  "CoMrAaABLS  Woktr" 

Washimotom.— More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  workers  questioned  in  a  recent  survey 
think  women  are  not  paid  fairly  compared 
to  men  and  most  supported  the  idea  of 
"comparable  worth"  wages  for  Jobs  of  simi- 
lar skills,  a  study  commissioned  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Pay  Equity  said  Tues- 
day. 

Women  currently  earn  63  cents  to  every 
dollar  a  man  earns,  according  to  statistics 
often  cited  by  women's  groups. 

More  than  83  percent  of  the  1,000  working 
men  and  women  contacted  by  telephone  In 
November  said  the  "wage  gap"  is  a  serious 
problem  that  should  be  corrected.  Many 
pointed  to  discrimination  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  wage  gap,  the  poll  found. 

However,  a  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
official  attacked  the  poll  saying  it  was  more 
a  manipulation  of  responses  than  a  true  ex- 
amination of  public  opinion. 

"Whenever  you  ask  the  wrong  question,  it 
is  inevitable  that  you  will  also  receive  the 
wrong  answer."  said  Virginia  Lamp,  a  labor 
relations  attorney  with  the  chamber. 

"This  issue  has  been  largely  addressed  in  a 
superficial  manner  up  to  now.  and  citing 
such  a  misleading  poll  is  Just  one  more  of 
the  same  tactics  that  comparable  worth  pro- 
ponents seem  bent  on  using." 

More  than  a  year  ago.  a  federal  Judge  or- 
dered the  sUte  of  Washington  to  pay  $800 
million  In  back  pay  to  women  employed  by 
the  state  because  they  had  been  paid  leas 
than  men  for  doing  similar  Jobs. 

That  case,  now  on  appeal,  sparked  a  na- 
tional debate  on  the  issue  of  pay  equity  for 
women  clustered  In  low-paying  "pink  collar" 
Jobs,  such  as  secretaries  and  clerks. 

(From  The  Washington  Post,  February 

1985] 
Fau  Pat— Wht  Rioicuui  "Comparaslk 

WO«TH"? 

(By  Jodie  T.  Allen) 

Quiz:  Who  wrote  the  following?  "Compa- 
rable worth  Is  an  extension  of  women's 
demand  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  an 
idea  that  Is  both  reasonable  and  fair  as  a 
way  of  correcting  the  undeniable,  historic 
wage  discrimination  against  women." 

Answer  the  editors  of  Business  Week 
magaslne. 

That's  right.  The  quotation  comes  not 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Radical  Femi- 
nist League  to  Disrupt  the  American  Econo- 
my, but  from  an  editorial  in  a  recent  Issue 


of  a  distinguished  business  Journal.  They 
recognize  that  "comparable  worth"— the 
misnomer  that  generally  refers  to  the  idea 
that  employers  should  not  pay  low  wages 
for  certain  Jobs  Just  because  they  are  typi- 
cally held  by  women— is  an  idea  that  should 
not  be  dismissed  by  ridicule  or  misrepresen- 
Ution. 

EconomisU  predict  that,  as  skills  of  work- 
ing women  Increase,  the  pay  gap  between 
men  and  women  will  narrow  to  "only"  25 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Part  of 
the  larger  discrepancy  Is  accounted  for  by 
differences  In  training,  work  experience,  re- 
sponsibility and.  perhaps,  such  intangibles 
as  •drive"  and  the  distractions  of  family  re- 
sponsibilities. But  there  is  no  serious  dis- 
pute that  many  employers  pay  less  for  Jobs 
In  which  women  are  concentrated  than 
those  In  which  men  predominate. 

Women  for  centuries  were  crowded  into  a 
few  occupations.  It  would  have  been  re- 
markable if  employers  had  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  that  fact  by  paying  them  less  than 
their  skills  and  responsibilities  would  have 
commanded  in  an  open  marketplace.  Ves- 
tiges of  this  discrimination  still  exist.  How 
else  to  explain  the  fact  that  New  York  City 
pays  its  police  dispatchers  (meetly  black 
women)  several  thousand  dollars  less  than  it 
pays  its  predominately  white  male  fire  dis- 
patchers—to site  one  current  but  far  from 
isolated  example? 

Using  similar  examples,  women  have  been 
pressing  employers  in  wage  negotiations 
(such  as  those  recently  concluded  at  Yale 
University)  and  in  court  suits  alleging  illegal 
discrimination  (such  as  the  successful  suit 
brought  against  the  SUte  of  Washington). 
The  comparable  pay  practices  being  sought 
would  not.  ss  administration  spokesmen  and 
other  pooh-poohers  of  the  idea  claim,  re- 
quire that  ballet  dancers  be  paid  as  much  as 
football  players,  or  nurses  as  much  as  lab 
technicians.  Nor  would  the  changes  being 
asked  of  individual  employers  require  the 
creation  of  another  ghastly  federal  bureauc- 
racy charged  with  assigning  worth  and 
wages  to  every  worker. 

In  fact,  as  a  recent  report  sponsored  by  23 
House  Republicans  pointed  out.  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  RighU  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  state  of  Washington 
case,  already  prohibits  employers  from 
adopting  pay-setting  schemes  that  discrimi- 
nate lietween  men  and  women  In  similar 
though  not  identical  Jobs.  These  Republican 
legislators  did  not  find  that  the  drive  for 
comparable  pay  presaged  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  free-enterprise  system.  Instead, 
they  called  on  employers  to  eliminate  bias 
from  their  pay  practices  and  on  federal 
agencies  to  speed  up  investigation  of  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Ending  sex  discrimination  in  wage-setting 
would  not  prohibit  employers  from  setting 
pay  scales  that  were  different  from  those  of 
other  employers  or  from  responding  to  skill 
shortages  in  male-dominated  jobs.  But  fair 
pay  would  require  that  individual  employers 
review  their  formal  or  informal  job  classifi- 
cation practices  and  ask  themselves,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  differences  in  what 
they  pay  secretaries  (who  are  in  short 
supply)  and  tnickdrivers  (who  are  currently 
in  great  surplus)  are  really  the  result  of  im- 
partial market  forces. 

In  fact,  most  wages  are  not  determined  by 
the  free  interplay  of  supply  and  demand  in 
a  fluid  market.  Convention,  monopoly 
power,  unionization  and  employer  prefer- 
ence have  had  far  more  to  do  with  the 
wages  paid  in  many  occupations.  The  rela- 
tively high  pay  for  surgeons  compared  with 


other  doctors,  for  example,  has  l>een  traced 
to  the  surgeons'  dominance  in  fee  setting  ar- 
rangemenu  when  Blue  Shield  insurance  was 
invented  In  the  19308.  The  relatively  low 
pay  for  nurses  and  secretaries  has  been 
charged  to  collusive  practices  among  em- 
ployers in  some  areas. 

Like  earlier  legally  enforced  changes  in 
the  latior  market— minimum  wage,  child- 
latx>r,  health  and  safety,  fair  labor  stand- 
ards and  equal-pay  laws— reviewing  compa- 
rable pay  would  be  Inconvenient  and,  in 
some  cases,  costly  to  employers.  But  for- 
ward-looking private  and  public  employers- 
such  as  the  editors  of  Business  Week  and 
the  23  House  Republicans— are  recognizing 
that  inexplicable  differences  in  pay  for  Jobs 
requiring  comparable  skills  are  not  only 
hard  to  Justify  but  very  likely  to  result  In 
costly  litigation. 

By  moving  voluntarily  to  straighten  out 
iU  pay  practices,  the  state  of  Minnesota,  for 
example,  avoided  both  prolonged  litigation 
and  a  costly  settlement.  By  willfully  ignor- 
ing repeated  findings  by  independent  Job  re- 
viewers, the  state  of  Washington  ended  up 
owing— <leservedly— a  costly  backpay  award. 
Moreover,  contrary  to  predicUons  of  oppo- 
nents. Minnesota's  new  pay  practices  seem 
to  have  encouraged  women  to  move  into  tra- 
ditionally male  Jobs— a  trend  that  will  ulti- 
mately help  in  narrowing  the  gap  between 
male  and  female  earnings. 

The  importance  of  pay  equity  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  on  Iwth  sides.  While  egretfous 
pay  discrimination  because  of  gender  surely 
exists,  the  evidence  is  that  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total 
wage  bill.  That  means  that  eliminating  it 
neither  would  be  very  costly  to  the  average 
employer  nor  would  do  much  for  the  aver- 
age female  worker.  But  comparable  worth— 
or  pay  equity  or  sex  discrimination  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it— is  important  as 
part  of  the  continuing  drive  to  make  the  Job 
market  a  fairer  and  more  open  place. 

Exhibit  1 
House    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,  80th  Congress:  February.  1948  Hear- 
ings on  Legislation  to  amend  FSLA  to  pro- 
vide equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

"Speaking  of  sex,  I  suppose  in  the  last  15 
years  or  so  I  have  hired  a  lot  of  stenogra- 
phers. If  you  get  a  pretty  one  you  do  not 
keep  her  long.  Of  course,  you  have  some  in- 
ducemenu  for  paying  her  a  little  more, 
maybe,  but  I  have  thought  a  number  of 
times  I  might  hire  a  man.  If  I  did  that,  I 
think  I  might  be  willing  to  start  him  out  a 
little  higher  than  I  would  some  girl  because 
the  probabilities  would  be  that  he  would  be 
a  permanent  employee,  whereas  with  a  girl 
you  have  to  get  a  new  one  about  every  year 
or  every  6  months  or  so.  Sex  is  a  thing  that 
Interferes  with  permanency  it  seems  to 
me."— Rep.  George  MacKinnon,  D-Mill 

"In  addition  to  the  fact  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  need  for  legislation  of  this  kind, 
these  specific  bills  go  far  beyond  the  avowed 
objective  of  advancing  the  cause  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  worit.  Not  only  do  they  involve 
unwarranted  interference  of  the  work  rela- 
tionship in  a  manner  which  would  be  dis- 
ruptive and  dangerous  but  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  run  directly  counter  to  the 
Government's  announced  policy  of  promot- 
ing harmonious  industrial  relations  and.  in- 
sofar as  possible,  leaving  such  matters  in 
the  hands  of  labor  and  management."— 
George  F.  Kohn,  National  Assn.  of  Manu- 
facturers 

"Since  management  and  labor  are  both 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  principle  and  prac- 


tice of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  I  beg  this 
committee  to  consider  whether  extensive 
government  intervention  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish something  which  is  now  being  vol- 
untarily accomplished  by  the  parties  them- 
selves."—George  F.  Kohn.  NAM 

Use  In  connection  with  1948  wage  gap 
which  was  25  percent  for  men  and  women 
doing  the  same  Job  (BLS).  Note  that  esti- 
mate does  not  include  entire  work-force  of 
men  verses  women,  only  men  and  women 
with  same  Job  ttUe. 

Rep.  Madden  R-Ind:  "How  long  would  you 
say  it  is  going  to  take  before  you  will  arrive 
at  equal  pay  for  equal  work? 

Mr.  Kohn:  "Oh,  it  is  inaugurated.  It  is 
practically  fulfilled,  I  would  say.  If  you  were 
to  ask  me  how  long  it  would  be  until  we 
reach  perfection  I  would  say  it  would  prob- 
iU>ly  never  be  perfect,  even  If  you  legislated 
for  it.  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  effect  even  by  legislation,  perfection  in 
our  society. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  it  will  inevita- 
bly lead  to  national  Job  classification  by  in- 
dustry, applying  not  only  to  where  there  are 
inequities,  as  the  oonunittee  might  find 
them  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might  find 
them,  but  through  every  Job  and  every 
plant  in  the  country,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  if  changes  are  recommended  then  of 
course  you  immediately  come  to  the  point 
of  having  to  try  to  preserve  long  standing 
and  recognized  Job  differentials  and  you 
have  your  wage  structure  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  my  mind,  at  least  potentially, 
subject  to  change  as  the  result  of  findings 
of  government."— Mr.  Kohn.  NAM 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this 
MIL  The  premises  stated  are  not 
true  .  .  .  there  is  no  need  or  occasion  for 
burdening  American  employers,  employees, 
and  taxpayers  with  the  onerous  bureaucra- 
cy, the  interference  with  liberty  and  free- 
dom, and  the  huge  expenditure  of  public 
money  that  this  bill  contemplates.  As  a 
practical  matter,  it  would  render  the  em- 
ployment of  women  so  hazardous  to  employ- 
ers that  women  would  be  greatly  handi- 
capped thereby  so  far  as  concerns  their  em- 
ployment in  the  future  at  all.— David 
Clarke,  ni  Manufacturing  Assn. 

House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  88th  Congress.  March.  1963  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 

"This  legislation  would  in  fact  discrimi- 
nate against  both  men  and  women.  Most 
secretaries  are  women.  We  have  had  several 
young  men  start  out  as  secretaries  and  later 
rise  to  positions  of  importance.  When  these 
young  men  started  and  as  they  progressed  I 
am  certain  that  their  wages  were  higher 
than  some  female  secretaries  doing  equal  or 
superior  work.  But  we  also  knew  that  there 
as  a  possible  potential  of  their  rising  to 
more  important  Jobs,  supervising  a  large 
number  of  other  men.  If  this  law  is  passed 
we  will  hire  women  for  all  secretarial  posi- 
tions and  be  deprived  of  this  avenue  of  ad- 
vancement."—William  MiUer,  UjS.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

"The  legislation  does  not  permit  us  to  hire 
the  best  people  for  the  jobs  .  .  .  there  are 
some  physiological  differences  which  cause 
alisenteeism  more  and  then,  of  course  is  the 
question  of  performance  .  .  .  employers  are 
willing  to  hire  women  at  $50  to  $100  a 
month  less  than  the  salary  paid  to  a  man  in 
an  equivalent  position.  This  evidently  is  the 
salary  differential  that  places  a  monetary 
value  in  these  handicaps  as  developed  in  the 
market  place.  If,  however,  the  employer  is 
not  permitted  to  evaluate  these  handicaps 
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and  must  pay  an  equal  salary,  as  I  pointed 
out  it  is  not  worthwhile  to  hire  a  woman."— 
William  Miller.  USCC 

Rep.  Green:  And  no  woman  has  the 
chance  of  being  a  leader  in  your  plant? 

Mr.  Miller:  "I  have  yet  to  see  a  woman  in 
a  manufacturing  establishment  who  has  yet 
to  rise  to  the  top  in  a  manufacturing 
Job  ...  it  is  because  men.  in  general,  like  to 
be  supervised  by  men  rather  than  women  in 
factory  jobs." 

"If  this  additional  cost  in  employing 
women  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  the 
net  effect  of  equal  pay  legislation  will  be  to 
limit  the  job  opportunities  for  women  since 
it  will  cost  more  to  employ  women  than 
men.  Obviously,  an  employer,  to  survive  in  a 
competitive  market,  must  look  to  his  total 
employment  costs  and  not  simply  to  individ- 
ual wage  rates."— Boyd  Owen.  Owen-Ill 
Glass  Co. 

NEW  BIPARTISAN  PAY-EQUITY  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Evans]  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. S.  519.  the  proposed  "Federal 
Employee  Anti-Sex-Discrimination  in 
Compensation  Act  of  1985".  This  bill 
would  establish  a  Commission  on  Com- 
pensation Equity  which  would  be 
given  the  responsibility  of  selecting, 
from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  a  private  contractor  to 
carry  out  a  study  of  the  two  basic  Fed- 
eral employee  compensation  systems— 
the  position-classification  system 
under  chapter  51  and  the  Job-grading 
system  under  sut>chapter  rv  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code- 
to  determine  whether  sex-based  wage 
discrimination  exists  in  those  systems. 
The  Commission  would  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  based  on 
the  contractor's  study. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  have  worked  closely 
together  to  develop  this  bipartisan 
measure  to  facilitate  an  objective  con- 
duct of  the  study  of  the  Federal  wage- 
setting  system— a  study  that  is  long 
overdue. 

I  am  very  appreciative  for  Senator 
Evans'  support  of  my  attempts  last 
Congress  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  and  for  his  cooperation 
and  that  of  his  staff,  particularly  Lisa 
Marchese,  in  working  so  closely  to- 
gether with  me  and  my  staff  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill.  During  his  serv- 
ice as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Evans  had  been  a  true 
leader  in  efforts  to  identify  and  elimi- 
nate sex-based  wage  discrimination. 
He  is  committed,  as  am  I.  to  finding 
constructive  approaches  to  resolving 
this  difficult  problem  which  affects 
the  lives  of  millions  of  women  and 
their  families,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
be  able  to  work  with  him  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  last  year  on  June  28, 
the  House  passed  overwhelmingly,  by 
a  vote  of  413  to  6,  legislation  providing 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  Federal 


employee  systems  to  determine  if  the 
wages  paid  in  Jobs  filled  predominant- 
ly by  female  workers  were  set  lower 
than  the  wages  paid  in  jobs  filled  pre- 
dominantly by  male  workers,  because 
of  the  sex  of  the  employees  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  any  intrinsic  dif- 
ferences in  the  relative  value  of  the 
work  performed,  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  Job.  or  the  working  con- 
ditions. The  study  called  for  in  the 
house-passed  legislation  was  similar  to 
that  provided  for  in  section  4(d)  of  leg- 
islation. S.  1900.  which  I  had  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  during  the  First 
Session  of  the  98th  Congress.  After 
the  House-passed  bill  had  been  left  in 
legislative  limbo  in  the  Senate  for 
many  months.  I  sought  in  the  closing 
days  of  that  Congress  to  have  the 
Senate  consider  the  measure  by  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1985  continuing  resolution  which 
would  have  Compelled  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
to  carry  out  the  study.  On  October  3 
that  amendment  was  defeated  on  a 
procedural  vote  (Congressional 
Record,  daily  ed.  SI  2995- 13003).  How- 
ever, thereafter,  after  extensive  nego- 
tiations, the  principals  in  this  matter 
reached  an  agreement  to  facilitate  the 
consideration  of  legislation  in  this 
area  in  the  99th  Congress.  That  agree- 
ment is  set  forth  in  a  colloquy  I  had 
on  October  10.  1984  (Congressional 
Record,  daily  ed.  S14003)  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and 
General  Services,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

Pursuant  to  that  agreement  a  formal 
request  was  made  on  November  15, 
1984.  to  the  Comptroller  General  to 
submit  to  the  appropriate  House  and 
Senate  committees  by  March  1.  1985,  a 
report  outlining  the  options  for  select- 
ing an  appropriate  scope  and  method- 
ology for  such  a  pay-equity  study,  esti- 
mating the  time  luid  costs  entailed, 
and  addressing  certain  other  technical 
questions  relating  to  the  acutal  con- 
(luct  of  the  study.  The  agreement  also 
provides  that  Senator  Stevens'  sub- 
committee will  hold  hearings  on  the 
GAO  report  soon  after  it  Is  submitted 
and  thereafter  consider  legislation  if 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  study. 

It  is  our  intention  that  the  relevant 
findings  of  the  OAO  report  be  incor- 
porated into  the  legislation  we  tre  in- 
troducing today  and  be  used  for  guid- 
ance in  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
study  which  would  be  mandated. 

ULATIORtHIP  TO  ■.  • 

Mr.  President,  on  the  first  day  of 
this  session.  January  3,  my  revised  ver- 
sion of  S.  1900,  the  pay  equity  measure 
I  had  Introduced  in  the  98th  Congress, 
was  introduced  as  8.  5  I  was  Joined  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Melcher].  In  a  statement  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressionai.  Record  of 
January  24  (dally  ed  S595)  explaining 


the  provisions  of  S.  5, 1  indicated  that, 
although  S.  5  contained  provisions,  de- 
rived from  S.  1900.  relating  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  a  study  of  the  Federal 
work  force  with  respect  to  pay  equity, 
it  was  my  intention  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans] 
in  developing  a  new  vehicle  that  would 
lead  to  the  conduct  of  such  a  study. 
The  legislation  being  intrcxluced  today 
represents  the  fulfillment  of  that  in- 
tention. S.  5.  of  course,  contains  other 
provisions  relating  to  the  enforcement 
of  existing  Federal  laws  relating  to  sex 
discrimination  in  employment  and  the 
development  and  utilization  of  objec- 
tive Job-evaluation  techniques.  These 
provisions  are  designed  to  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  many  of  the  sex-based 
pay  inequities  that  exist.  I  intend  to 
continue  to  pursue  enactment  of  those 
provisions  as  well  as  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  that  we  are  introducing 
today. 

BIPAKTISAN  KITORT 

Mr.  President,  attainment  of  pay 
equity  is  an  issue  which  should  be  sup- 
ported by  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  The  overwhelm- 
ing vote  in  the  House  last  year  in  favor 
of  a  pay-equity  study  of  the  Federal 
workforce  demonstrates  that  biparti- 
san support.  The  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  on  this 
issue  and  the  support  in  this  body 
from  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisles  further  evidence  of  this  biparti- 
san supimrt.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
small,  but  highly  vocal  group  of  oppo- 
nents of  pay  equity  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  ridicule  and  distort  the  issue  and 
have  sought  thereby  to  polarize  opin- 
ions. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  terminology 
is  used— be  it  equal  pay,  comparable 
pay,  or  pay  equity  and  in  this  state- 
ment I  am  using  the  term  "pay 
equity"— the  issue  involved  is  sex- 
based  wage  discrimination.  That 
means  paying  some  workers  less  be- 
cause they  are  female. 

Twenty  years  ago.  a  similar  small 
band  of  opponents  argued  against 
paying  women  the  same  wages  as  men 
for  the  same  work.  They  fought 
against  passage  of  an  equal  pay  bill  be- 
cause they  saw  nothing  wrong  with 
paying  women  less  than  men  for  doing 
exactly  the  same  Job.  The  underljring 
issue  is  still  with  us,  albeit  in  a  some- 
what more  sophisticated  form.  It  is 
simply  whether  the  sex  of  a  worker 
ought  to  be  relevant  to  the  wages  that 
worker  receives.  The  an'«er  ought 
still  to  be  a  resounding  "no '. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
agree  with  ua.  A  recent  national 
survey  of  workers,  both  male  and 
female,  found  that  four  of  every  five 
supported  the  concept  of  pay  equity 
and  a  majority  felt  that  certain  pre- 
domliuuitly  female  Jobs  were  under- 
paid. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  February  13,  1985,  edition 
describing  this  survey  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marlis. 

NEED  FOR  RATIONAL  DIALOG 

Mr.  President,  pay  inequity  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  that  has  massive  conse- 
quences for  millions  of  women  in  the 
workforce  and  their  families.  The 
wage  gap  between  male  and  female 
workers  is  real  and.  although  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  past 
several  years  in  closing  the  gap.  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  On  the  one 
hand,  many  employers,  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  have  al- 
ready begun  efforts  to  address  the  pay 
equity  issue.  Over  100  governmental 
initiatives  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
4  years  in  the  area  of  pay  equity. 
These  initiatives  have  ranged  from 
pay-equity  studies  of  public  employer 
wage-setting  practices— similar  to  that 
being  proposed  for  the  Federal  work- 
force in  our  legislation— to  actual  im- 
plementation of  pay-equity  wage  ad- 
justment plans.  These  efforts,  in  the 
words  of  a  Minnesota  public  official 
involved  in  the  implementation  of  that 
State's  voluntary  pay-equity  initiative, 
need  not  be  "extremely  costly,  chaotic 
or  controversial." 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  pay- 
equity  adjustments  have  been  negoti- 
ated for  public  workers  in  nimierous 
localities.  The  increases  have  been 
moderate  and  phased-in  over  time  and 
have  not  resulted  in  any  of  the  parade 
of  horrors  or  economic  disruptions 
that  the  opponents  of  pay  equity  have 
alleged. 

These  opponents  like  to  claim  that 
paying  female  workers  fair  wages  will 
lead  to  the  creation  of  massive  new  bu- 
reaucracies and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment setting  the  wages  of  every  Amer- 
ican. That  is  a  preposterous  distortion 
and  scare  tactic  designed  to  avoid  en- 
tering into  a  serious  dialog  about  the 
problem  and  how  to  remedy  it.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  pay-equity 
issue  that  would  lead  to  such  a  result, 
any  more  than  passage  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  or  title  VII  led  to  government 
control  of  wage-setting  practices.  We 
already  have  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity 
Commission,  responsible  for  enforcing 
laws  against  sex-based  wage  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  current  administration  simply 
chooses  to  ignore  the  issue  of  pay 
equity. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  by 
Jodie  Allen  on  pay  equity  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  It  is  a 
thoughtful  and  analytical  discussion 
of  the  issues  involved.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  also  be  print- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

SIMILAR  OPPOSITION  TO  1963  EQUAL  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  President,  it  is  somewhat  ironic 
that   many   of   the   same   arguments 


used  today  against  pay  equity  for 
women  were  advanced  20  years  ago  in 
efforts  to  block  passage  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act.  Our  beloved  former  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, summarized  those  arguments  in 
an  eloquent  speech  he  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  May  17.  1963.  urging 
passage  of  that  landmark  legislation. 
Senator  Randolph  said  then— 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure  and  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
which  received  testimony  during  the  hear- 
ings. I  am  familiar  with  the  arguments 
against  equal  pay  for  women.  They  are  sub- 
stantially the  samt!  arguments  which  were 
advanced  in  earlier  years  in  opposition  to 
congressional  action  on  child  labor,  on  the 
sweatshop,  and  on  the  original  minimum 
wage  and  hour  legislation.  In  each  Instance 
we  have  heard  from  some  employers  and 
their  associations  that  our  legislation  would 
harm  first  the  very  persons  we  were  seeking 
to  protect  or  benefit.  We  have  been  told 
that  our  legislation  would  raise  production 
costs  and  thereby  result  in  either  wide-scale 
unemployment  or  raising  prices.  The  histo- 
ry of  the  American  economy  during  the  25 
years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  has  belied  each  of  these 
prophecies.  The  past  quarter  of  a  century 
has  witnessed  a  phenomenal  increase  in 
American  prosperity  and  in  the  real  wage  of 
American  workers  of  both  sexes.  This 
achievement  has  been  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, to  the  constructive  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  field  of  fair  labor 
standards  legislation,  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  progressive  leaders  in  organized 
labor  and  in  management.  (Congressional 
Record.  S8915,  May  17.  1963.) 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  that 
the  same  allegations  made  today  that 
pay-equity  implementation  would  lead 
to  the  creation  of  massive  Federal  bu- 
reaucracies setting  wages  and  interfer- 
ing with  private  enterprise  were  made 
against  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  During  the 
congressional  floor  debate  in  1963,  it 
was  charged  that  guaranteeing  equal 
pay  for  equal  woilc  would  lead  to  the 
creation  of  an  army  of  Federal  agents 
to  go  about  snooping  into  every  little, 
as  well  as  every  big  business  in  the 
country  to  see  whether  the  Federal 
law  is  being  enforced."  (Congression- 
al Record.  May  23,  1963.  H9193,  Rep- 
resentative Colmer).  Another  oppo- 
nent argued  that  enforcement  of  the 
equal  pay  bill  would  "create  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare,  and  in  many  in- 
stances will  permit  the  views  of  an  en- 
forcement officer  to  supersede  those 
of  the  employer  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment practices.  "(Congressional 
Record.  H9213,  May  23, 1963). 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  en- 
actment of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  in  1963 
did  not  lead  to  those  dire  results.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  enforcement  of  pay 
equity  will  not  have  those  results 
either. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  both  hope  very 
strongly  that  this  new  measure  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  ve- 
hicle leading  to  an  objective  study  of 


the  Federal  workforce  to  determine 
whether  the  Federal  Government's 
wage-setting  practices  are  marred  by 
sex-based  wage  discrimination.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity, both  as  the  largest  employer  in 
the  coimtry  and  as  a  model  to  other 
employers,  to  make  sure  that  its  own 
employment  practices  are  totally  free 
from  bias.  The  conduct  of  the  study 
called  for  by  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment carries  out  that  responsibility 
fully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles previously  mentioned  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  The  Washington  Post.  Feb.  13.  19851 

Fair  Pat 

(By  Jodie  T.  Allen) 

Quiz:  Who  wrote  the  following?  "Compa- 
rable worth  is  an  extension  of  women's 
demand  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  an 
idea  that  is  both  reasonable  and  fair  as  a 
way  of  correcting  the  undeniable,  historic 
wage  discrimination  against  women." 

Answer  the  editors  of  Business  Week 
magazine. 

That's  right.  The  quotation  comes  not 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Radical  Femi- 
nist League  to  Disrupt  the  American  Econo- 
my, but  from  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue 
of  a  distinguished  business  journal.  They 
recognize  that  "comparable  worth"— the 
misnomer  that  generally  refers  to  the  idea 
that  employers  should  not  pay  low  wages 
for  certain  jobs  just  because  they  are  typi- 
cally held  by  women— is  an  idea  that  should 
not  be  dismissed  by  ridicule  or  misrepresen- 
tation. 

Economists  predict  that,  as  skills  of  work- 
ing women  increase,  the  pay  gap  between 
men  and  women  will  narrow  to  "only"  25 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Part  of 
the  larger  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by 
differences  in  training,  work  experience,  re- 
sponsibility and,  perhaps,  such  intangibles 
as  "drive"  and  the  distractions  of  family  re- 
sponsibilities. But  there  is  no  serious  dis- 
pute that  many  employers  pay  less  for  jobs 
in  which  women  are  concentrated  than 
those  in  which  men  predominate. 

Women  for  centuries  were  crowded  into  a 
few  occupations.  It  would  have  been  re- 
markable if  employers  bad  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  that  fact  by  paying  them  less  than 
their  skills  and  responsibilities  would  have 
commanded  in  an  open  marketplace.  Ves- 
tiges of  this  discrimination  still  exist.  How 
else  to  explain  the  fact  that  New  York  City 
pays  its  police  dispatchers  (mostly  black 
women)  several  thousand  dollars  less  than  it 
pays  its  predominately  white  male  fire  dis- 
patchers—to  cite  one  current  but  far  from 
Isolated  example? 

Using  similar  examples,  women  have  been 
pressing  employers  in  wage  negotiations 
(such  as  those  recently  concluded  at  Yale 
University)  and  in  court  suits  alleging  illegal 
discrimination  (such  as  the  successful  suit 
brought  against  the  SUte  of  Washington). 
The  comparable  pay  practices  t>eing  sought 
would  not,  as  adsoinistration  spokesmen  and 
other  pooh-poohers  of  the  idea  claim,  re- 
quire that  ballet  dancers  be  paid  as  much  as 
football  players,  or  nurses  as  much  as  lab 
technicians.  Nor  would  the  changes  t>eing 
asked  of  individual  employers  require  the 
creation  of  another  ghastly  federal  bureauc- 
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rmcy  charged  with  assigning  worth  and 
wages  to  every  worker. 

In  fact,  as  a  recent  report  sponsored  by  23 
House  Republicans  pointed  out.  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  state  of  Washington 
case,  already  prohibits  employers  from 
adopting  pay-setting  schemes  that  discrimi- 
nate t)etween  men  and  women  in  similar 
though  not  identical  jobs.  These  Republican 
legislators  did  not  find  that  the  drive  for 
comparable  pay  presaged  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  free-enterprise  system.  Instead, 
they  called  on  employers  to  eliminate  bias 
from  their  pay  practices  and  on  federal 
agencies  to  speed  up  investigation  of  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Ending  sex  discrimination  in  wage-setting 
would  not  prohibit  employers  from  setting 
pay  scales  that  were  different  from  those  of 
other  employers  or  from  responding  to  skill 
shortages  in  make-dominated  jot>s.  But  fair 
pay  would  require  that  individual  employers 
review  their  formal  or  informal  job  classifi- 
cation practices  and  ask  themselves,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  differences  in  what 
they  pay  secretaries  <who  are  in  short 
supply)  and  truck-drivers  (who  are  current- 
ly in  great  surplus)  are  really  the  result  of 
impartial  market  forces. 

In  fact,  most  wages  are  not  determined  by 
the  free  interplay  of  supply  and  demand  in 
a  fluid  market.  Convention,  monopoly 
power,  unionization  and  employer  prefer- 
ence have  had  far  more  to  do  with  the 
wages  paid  in  many  occupations.  The  rela- 
tively high  pay  for  surgeons  compared  with 
other  doctors,  for  example,  has  lieen  traced 
to  the  surgeons'  dominance  in  fee  setting  ar- 
rangements when  Blue  Shield  insurance  was 
invented  in  the  1930's.  The  relatively  low 
pay  for  nurses  and  secretaries  has  been 
charged  to  collusive  practices  among  em- 
ployers in  some  areas. 

Like  earlier  legally  enforced  changes  in 
the  labor  market— minimum  wage,  child- 
labor,  health  and  safety,  fair  lat>or  stand- 
ards and  equal-pay  laws— reviewing  compa- 
rable pay  would  l>e  inconvenient  and.  in 
some  cases,  costly  to  employers.  But  for- 
ward-looking private  and  public  employers- 
such  as  the  editors  of  Business  Week  and 
the  23  House  Republicans— are  recognizing 
that  inexplicable  differences  in  pay  for  jol>s 
requiring  comparable  skills  are  not  only 
hard  to  justify  but  very  likely  to  result  in 
costly  litigation. 

By  moving  voluntarily  to  straighten  out 
its  pay  practices,  the  state  of  Minnesota,  for 
example,  avoided  t>oth  prolonged  litigation 
and  a  costly  settlement.  By  willfully  ignor- 
ing repeated  findings  by  independent  job  re- 
viewers, the  state  of  Washington  ended  up 
owing— deservedly— a  costly  back-pay  award. 
Moreover,  contrary  to  predictions  of  oppo- 
nents. Minnesota's  new  pay  practices  seem 
to  have  encouraged  women  to  move  into  tra- 
ditionally male  jobs— a  trend  that  will  ulti- 
mately help  in  narrowing  the  gap  between 
male  and  female  earnings. 

The  importance  of  pay  equity  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  on  both  sides.  While  egregious 
pay  discrimination  t>ecause  of  gender  surely 
exists,  the  evidence  is  that  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total 
wage  bill.  That  means  that  eliminating  it 
neither  would  be  very  costly  to  the  average 
employer  nor  would  do  much  for  the  aver- 
age female  worker.  But  comparable  worth— 
or  pay  equity  or  sex  discrimination  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it— is  important  as 
part  of  the  continuing  drive  to  make  the  job 
market  a  fairer  and  more  open  place. 


(FYom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  13.  1985] 
Equal  Pay  Suppor'ted  in  Sunvrv 

Washincton.  February  13.— Four  of  every 
five  working  Americans  support  the  concept 
of  equal  pay  for  jobs  of  equal  value,  accord- 
ing to  a  new  survey  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Pay  Ekiuity. 

"The  poll  shows  that  women  and  men 
care  very  much  at>out  fairness,"  Claudia 
Wayne,  executive  director  of  the  coalition 
of  220  individuals,  unions,  women's  organi- 
zations and  civil  rights  groups,  said  at  a 
news  conference  Tuesday. 

"The  Reagan  Administration  is  out  of 
touch  with  the  people  of  this  country."  she 
said,  charging  that  opponents  in  the  Admin- 
istration rarely  opponents  in  the  Adminis- 
tration rarely  acknowledge  "the  injustice 
and  the  illegality  of  a  system  that  discrimi- 
nates against  women  by  undervaluing  and 
underpaying  their  work." 

The  coalition  argues  that  wages  in  fields 
dominated  by  women,  such  as  nursing, 
teaching  and  clerical  work,  are  depretaed 
and  should  t>e  raised  to  match  pay  levels  in 
male-dominated  jobs  requiring  comparable 
skill,  training  and  responsibility. 

Citing  a  national  survey  of  1.010  United 
States  workers  conducted  by  the  Marttila  St 
Kiley  company  of  Boston,  a  public-opinion 
research  organization.  Miss  Wayne  said  69 
percent  of  those  questioned  said  they  be- 
lieved women  were  not  paid  as  fairly  as  men 
for  the  work  they  did. 

She  said  83  percent  believed  the  wage  gap 
between  men  and  women  was  a  serious  prob- 
lem that  should  be  corrected:  majorities  felt 
that  nurses,  teachers  and  secretaries  were 
underpaid,  and  61  [>ercent  said  the  Jobs 
would  be  higher  paying  if  men  held  them. 

Asked  to  ^ive  the  major  reason  women  on 
the  average  earn  60  cents  for  every  $1 
earned  by  men.  23  percent  of  those  surveyed 
cited  discrimination.  The  next  most  fre- 
quently cited  reasons,  at  II  percent  each, 
were  that  "men  make  the  rules"  and 
"women  lack  experience  and  skills." 

The  question  asking  for  an  opinion  of  pay 
equity  outlined  the  problem  and  solution  as 
viewed  by  supporters.  It  did  not  cite  the 
views  of  opponents,  who  believe  the  wage  in- 
creases would  be  impractical,  too  costly  or 
inimical  to  a  free-market  system. 

"Our  concern  was  whether  people  agree 
with  the  principle  of  pay  equity, "  Miss 
Wayne  said.  "No  question  was  asked  about 
where  the  money  would  come  from.  Cost  in 
and  of  itself  is  not  a  defense  of  discrimina- 
tion." 

According  to  the  committee,  cost  has  not 
been  an  issue  in  Minnesota,  where.  Miss 
Wayne  said,  pay  equity  for  state  employees 
has  been  adopted  voluntarily. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.   522.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights   Act   of    1964    to   protect   the 
rights  of  the  unborn:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

raOTKCnNO  THE  RIGHTS  OP  THE  intBOItM 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  continually  pricked 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation  with 
regard  to  the  tragedy  of  abortion.  At 
the  outset  of  his  second  term,  he  has 
placed  this  crisis  at  the  top  of  his 
agenda.  In  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress, the  President  observed  that 
America  is  a  compassionate  nation 
"where  the  old  and  infirm  are  cared 
for.  the  young  and.  yes.  the  unborn, 
protected  •  •  •."  The  morning  follow- 


ing his  inauguration,  the  President  ad- 
dressed more  than  70,000  citizens  who 
braved  some  of  the  most  frigid  weath- 
er in  Washington's  history  to  protest 
the  12th  anniversary  of  the  dark  day 
that  the  Supreme  Court  created  a  na- 
tional right  to  abortion  on  demand. 
Not  more  than  a  few  days  later.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  forcibly  emphasized  his 
support  for  abortion  restrictions.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  he 
said: 

The  question  of  abortion  grips  our  nation. 
Abortion  is  either  the  taking  of  a  human 
life,  or  it  isn't.  And  if  it  is— and  medical 
technology  Is  increasingly  showing  that  it 
is— it  must  be  stopped.  It  is  a  terrible  irony 
that,  while  some  turn  to  abortion,  so  many 
others  who  cannot  l>ecome  parents  cry  out 
for  children  to  adopt.  We  have  room  for 
these  children:  we  can  fill  the  cradles  of 
those  who  want  a  child  to  love.  And  tonight, 
I  ask  you  in  Congress  response  to  move  this 
year  on  legislation  to  protect  the  unborn. 

In  response  to  this  timely  plea.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  the  Abor- 
tion Funding  Restriction  Act.  This  bill 
would  add  a  new  section  606  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  perform  abortions  except  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endan- 
gered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 
In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  replace  the  annual  time-con- 
siuning  appropriations  battles  over  the 
Hyde  amendment  with  a  permanent 
statute.  As  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware,  the  Hyde  amendment  restricts 
the  funding  of  abortions  in  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  appropriations 
bill. 

The  Abortion  Funding  Restriction 
Act  is  not  a  new  proposal— indeed  its 
language  is  virtuaily  identical  to  the 
Hyde  amendment  first  attached  to  the 
appropriations  bill  in  1976  and  de- 
clared constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  1980  case  of  Harris  versus 
McRae— but  it  would  be  significant  for 
the  Congress  to  permanently  and  un- 
equivocally state  that  it  will  not  lend 
financial  assistance  to  a  practice  that 
the  President  notes  may  well  be  "the 
taking  of  a  human  life." 

operatiom  or  the  abortion  rcNoiNO 

RESTRICTION  ACT 

As  I  mentioned,  this  bill  amends  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  prohib- 
its racial  discrimination  in  any  State, 
local,  or  private  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance. 
Federal  agencies  enforce  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  condi- 
tioning Federal  financial  assistance  on 
compliance  with  regulations  imple- 
menting the  ban  on  discrimiation.  Any 
State,  local,  or  private  agency  which 
violates  title  VI  forfeits  Federal  assist- 
ance. Thus,  this  Abortion  Funding  Re- 
striction Act  would  bar  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  abortion 
within  the  reach  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Federal  agencies 
would  add  to  their  current  regulations 


enforcing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  appro- 
priate restrictions  on  abortion  except 
where  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of 
the  mother. 

This  bill  would  clearly  apply  abor- 
tion funding  restrictions  to  Medicaid 
funding.  Medicaid  fundings  Is  clearly 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States.  Thus.  States  would  be  required 
to  attach  abortion  restrictions  to  any 
funds  dispersed  to  hospitals  or  other 
medical  facilities  as  payment  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  compliance  with  the 
state  medical  insurance  program. 

This  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  has  several  important  benefits: 
first,  it  is  targeted  to  the  types  of 
funding  currently  covered  by  the  Hyde 
amendment  and  does  not  represent  a 
departure  from  current  policies  re- 
stricting funding  of  abortion;  second, 
it  Incorporates  the  funding  restriction 
into  an  existing  and  potent  enforce- 
ment scheme  making  Its  Implementa- 
tion easy  and  effective:  and  third,  it 
appropriately  protects,  within  the 
boiuids  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  the 
civil  rights  of  the  unborn. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  once  again 
that  this  amendment  will  operate  as 
the  Hyde  amendment  has  operated.  It 
will  not  eliminate  all  forms  of  Federal 
fiuiding  to  any  hospital  that  performs 
an  abortion.  This  is  true  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  State,  not 
the  hospital,  is  the  entity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  the 
Medicaid  Insurance  Program.  The 
fimds  received  by  the  hospital  or  other 
medical  provider  are  not  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  hospital,  but  payments 
in  compensation  for  services  rendered. 
Accordingly,  the  State  would  be  boimd 
not  to  use  any  fimds  to  pay  for  per- 
formance of  an  abortion  except  when 
necessary  to  preserve  the  mother's 
life.  The  hospital,  however,  would  not 
be  a  recipient  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance subject  to  the  requirements  of 
title  VI.  In  addition,  the  language  of 
this  bill  clarifies  that  a  hospital  can 
still  perform  abortions  that  are  not 
paid  for  with  Federal  dollars.  The 
bill's  language  is  specific:  "No  Federal 
financial  assistance  shall  be  used  to 
perform  abortions"  except  to  save  the 
mother's  life. 

COWSTITUTIOIIAUTY 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read 
the  entire  text  of  this  bill: 

Sec.  606.  Nothing  contained  In  the  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1964  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  abortions  and  no  such  assistance 
shall  l>e  used  to  perform  alwrtions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 

Now  I  would  like  to  read  the  first 
amendment  Congressman  Hehhy 
Hyde  amended  onto  the  1977  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Departments'  appropriation  bill: 

None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 


Except  for  the  slight  difference  in 
terms  necessary  to  conform  to  the  ter- 
minology of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  the  language  of  these  two  meas- 
ures is  identical.  This  underscores  my 
intent  to  codify  pennanently  the  Hyde 
amendment. 

It  is  clearly  within  Congress'  author- 
ity to  enact  such  a  fimding  restriction. 
A  large  and  convincing  niunber  of 
court  cases  have  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  requirement 
for  government.  Federal.  State,  or 
local,  to  provide  fimding  for  abortions. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few  of  these 
decisions  which  are  imique  in  their 
consistency. 

In  1977.  the  Court  decided  in  the 
case  of  Beal  versus  E>oe  that  there  is 
no  federally  imposed  mandate  upon 
the  States  to  provide  fimds  for  non- 
therapeutic  abortions.  The  Court  rea- 
soned that  nothing  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act's  title  XIX  suggests  that  par- 
ticipating States  are  required  to  fund 
every  medical  procedure  that  falls 
within  the  delineated  categories  of 
medical  care.  The  Pennsylvania  law 
which  excluded  unnecessary  abortions 
from  Medicaid  compensation  was 
upheld  by  the  Court.  The  Justices  also 
ruled  that  when  Congress  passed  title 
XIX  in  1965.  nontherapeutic  abortions 
were  generally  illegal  in  most  States. 
Thus  the  Court  stated  that  Congress 
could  not  have  intended  to  require 
funding  for  what  was  then  a  generally 
illegal  act.  Finally,  the  Court  held  that 
the  State  has  a  valid  and  important  in- 
terest in  encouraging  childbirth 
throughout  a  pregnancy. 

The  same  year,  the  Court  heard  the 
case  of  Maher  versus  Roe.  The  Court 
ruled  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
require  the  States  to  fund  elective 
abortions.  The  Court  let  stand  a  Con- 
necticut law  which  required  women  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  medical  necessi- 
ty before  they  could  receive  funding 
for  their  abortions  under  Medicaid. 
The  two  indigent  women  who  sued  in 
the  case  were  not  part  of  a  suspect 
class,  the  Justices  held,  and  thus  the 
necessity  rule  did  not  discriminate 
against  them. 
The  Court  stated  that: 
This  case  Involves  no  discrimination 
against  a  suspect  class.  An  indigent  women 
desiring  an  abortion  does  not  come  within 
the  limited  category  of  disadvantaged  class- 
es so  recognized  by  our  cases. 

Moreover,  the  law  did  not  hinder  the 
women's  Roe  abortion  rights  since 
they  would  be  dependent,  as  before,  on 
private  abortion  services.  Nonetheless, 
the  Court  found  that  the  Constitution 
imposes  no  obligation  on  the  States  to 
pay  pregnancy-related  medical  ex- 
penses of  indigent  women.  As  it  ruled 
in  the  Beal  case,  the  Court  said  that 
the  Connecticut  law  was  related  to  the 
State's  purpose:  Encouraging  normal 
childbirth. 

In  the  Poelker  versus  Doe  case 
(1977).  an  indigent  woman  sued  the 


mayor  of  St.  Louis  saying  the  city  had 
violated  her  constitutional  rights  by 
refusing  to  finance  her  hospital  costs 
for  a  nontherapeutic  abortion.  The 
Court  decided  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  require  municipalities  to  pro- 
vide public  hospital  services  for  elec- 
tive abortions  even  if  they  provide 
those  same  services  for  normal  child- 
birth. In  the  Court's  words: 

...  we  find  no  constitutional  violation  by 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  in  electing,  as  a  policy 
choice,  to  provide  publicly  financed  hospital 
services  for  childbirth  without  providing 
corresponding  services  for  nontherapeutic 
abortions. 

Citing  Maher  versus  Roe.  the  Court 
stated  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
prevent  a  city  from  expressing  a  pref- 
erence for  childbirth  over  abortion, 
pursuant  to  democratic  processes. 

Of  all  these  cases,  however,  none 
states  more  clearly  and  convincingly 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  and  therefore  the  bill  we 
are  examining  today,  than  the  case  of 
Harris  versus  McRae.  In  1976.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Hyde  amendment 
which  significantly  reduced  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  finance  abortions 
under  Medicaid.  Several  indigent 
women  sued  to  challenge  the  amend- 
ment's constitutionality.  The  Court 
held  that  the  Hyde  amendment  was 
indeed  constitutional  and  was  not  in 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  or  lib- 
erty components  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment's due  process  clause  or  the  first 
amendment.  In  fact,  the  Court  held 
that.  "•  •  •  the  Hyde  amendment  vio- 
lates no  constitutionally  protected 
substantive  rights."  Furthermore,  the 
Court  reasoned  that  the  amendment 
does  not  obstruct  access  to  abortions, 
but  only  encourages  childbirth  which 
is  recognized  as  a  valid  public  interest. 
FinaUy.  the  Court  stated  that  the  indi- 
gent women  involved  in  the  case  had 
no  right  to  financial  means  to  avaU 
themselves  of  the  entire  range  of  pro- 
tected choices.  As  the  Court  observed: 

•  •  •  it  simply  does  not  follow  that  a 
woman's  freedom  of  choice  carries  with  it  a 
constitutional  entitlement  to  the  financial 
resources  to  avail  herself  of  the  fuU  range 
of  protected  choices. 

It  is  clearly  beyond  question  that 
the  Hyde  amendment  and  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  are  con- 
stitutional. They  both  stand  upon  a 
long  and  consistent  history  of  legal  de- 
cisions which  leave  no  doubt  about 
their  constitutional  integrity.  Passage 
of  my  biU  wiU  mandate  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  already  deemed  to  be 
consistent  with  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

CORCRESSIOltAL  BCOMOIfT 

The  Abortion  Funding  Restriction 
Act  also  has  the  virtue  of  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  prolonged  debates  and 
fractious  filibusters  which  have  ac- 
companied adoption  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  year  after  year.  Invariably 
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the  Hyde  amendment  has  been  among 
the  last  issues  resolved  each  Congress 
as  the  Senate  attempts  to  enact  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  has  consumed 
time  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
used  to  resolve  other  vital  issues.  It 
seems  senseless  to  spend  the  Senate's 
precious  time  deliating  and  deciding 
an  issue  which  has  been  debated  and 
decided  consistently  year  after  year  in 
the  same  manner.  Such  exercises  in 
futility  subject  the  Senate's  honored 
and  traditional  procedures  to  criticism. 
Since  passage  of  abortion-funding  re- 
strictions in  1976,  the  Senate  has 
voted  on  that  same  issue  65  times.  The 
ultimate  result  has  always  l>een  the 
same— abortion-funding  is  restricted.  I 
submit  that  we  would  be  wise  to  make 
the  decision  one  more  time  and  put 
the  issue  to  rest  thereafter.  This  bill 
accomplishes  that  objective. 

PROTECTINC  HUMAN  LIPK 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  supporting  the  meas- 
ure I  introduce  today  is  to  curb  the 
monumental  human  tragedy  which 
abortion  in  America  has  become.  In 
1973,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  the 
Roe  versus  Wade  case  that  women 
have  a  constitutionally  protected  right 
to  abortion.  That  single  decision  has 
given  the  United  States  an  abortion 
policy  more  permissive  then  every 
other  Nation  on  the  globe  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Communist  China  which  in- 
cidentally has  done  nothing  to  prevent 
the  practice  of  female  infanticide 
which  has  become  endemic  in  that 
country.  Since  the  Roe  decision.  15 
million  untx>m  babies  have  been  killed 
as  the  result  of  abortion.  This  figure 
truly  represents  a  staggering  loss  of 
human  life.  However,  this  figure  seems 
even  more  signficant  when  we  consider 
that  the  15  million  casualties  of  abor- 
tion translates  to  1.5  million  per  year, 
4,000  lives  lost  each  day,  170  dead  per 
hour,  and  one  abortion  every  20  sec- 
onds. By  the  time  I  have  concluded 
the  remarks  I  am  making  now,  be- 
tween 30  and  40  potentially  productive 
and  humane  American  citizens  will  be 
denied  the  basic  God-given  gift  of 
human  life.  E]ven  the  rate  of  homicide 
is  lower  in  the  United  States  where 
someone  is  murdered  only  once  every 
25  minutes.  Today,  more  babies  are 
lost  to  at>ortion  than  are  allowed  to 
live  until  birth  in  New  York  City  and 
the  Nation's  Capital  where  we  stand 
now.  This  frightening  figure  might 
apply  to  our  entire  Nation  if  America's 
permissive  abortion  policies  continue. 
Indeed,  nearly  one  in  every  three  preg- 
nancies in  America  is  aborted,  and  the 
figure  is  rising. 

According  to  Syska,  Hilgens.  and 
O'Hare's  "New  Perspectives  on  Human 
Al)ortions."  chapter  13,  abortions  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  have  gone 
from  about  100,000  per  annum  in  1973 
to  1.4  million  today.  These  figures  are 
based  on  information  from  the  Nation- 
al Centers  for  Disease  Control.  This 


shocking  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
at>ortion  can  be  attributed  to  the  Roe 
versus  Wade  decision.  This  increase  in 
elective  abortions  has  amounted  to 
more  than  10  times  the  total  number 
of  American  lives  lost  in  all  of  our 
wars  combined. 

This  extremely  high  number  of 
abortions  might  be  Justifiable  if  a 
large  amount  of  them  were  performed 
in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
mother.  This  is  not  the  case,  however. 
Dr.  Irwin  Cushner,  who  happens  to  be 
an  advocate  of  abortion  of  demand, 
has  stated  that  only  2  percent  of  the 
abortions  performed  in  America  are 
medically  necessary.  The  other  98  per- 
cent can  be  attributed  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  incurring  a  financial  burden 
after  the  child  is  bom.  the  bother  of 
interrupting  an  education,  the  nui- 
sance of  appearing  pregnant  before 
one's  friends,  or  the  toil  of  having  a 
baby  of  the  sex  which  the  parents  do 
not  prefer.  One  expert  witness,  who 
testified  before  the  Constitution  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman, 
might  differ  with  the  fact  that  2  per- 
cent of  al>ortlons  are  medically  neces- 
sary. Based  on  his  own  experiences  in 
administering  an  estimated  75.000 
abortions  during  his  lifetime.  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Nathanson  could  recall  only  one 
case  in  which  the  mother's  life  could 
reasonably  be  said  to  have  been  at 
stake. 

Many  women  who  choose  to  have 
abortions  do  so  saying  that  the  baby  is 
unwanted.  We  must  ask  the  question, 
unwanted  by  whom?  Although  the 
mothers  of  aborted  babies  obviously 
do  not  want  them,  there  are  thousands 
of  young  couples  who.  for  whatever 
reason,  wish  to  adopt  babies  rather 
than  conceive  and  give  birth  to  their 
own  children.  Many  of  these  couples 
have  had  to  wait  years  to  adopt  one 
child  while  at  the  same  time  millions 
of  potential  children  they  could  have 
brought  into  their  loving  homes  were 
destroyed.  In  my  own  State  of  Utah 
there  are  nine  couples  ready  to  act  as 
parents  for  every  child  available  for 
adoption.  Why  must  these  people  with 
so  much  love  to  offer  have  to  wait  so 
long  to  give  it  to  so  few? 

Al>ortions  are  not  performed  exclu- 
sively on  babies  who  could  not  survive 
outside  the  womb.  Over  15.000  abor- 
tions a  year  are  performed  after  the 
mother's  20th  week  of  pregnancy. 
From  that  point  onward,  a  child  could 
be  delivered  and  might  survive  on  his 
own.  Abortions  occur  quite  late  in 
some  pregnancies,  through  the  7  and  8 
months  in  many  cases.  Abortions  after 
this  point  are  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  Judicially  legalized  infanti- 
cide. As  shocking  as  it  might  seem,  the 
U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  esti- 
mate that  more  than  once  every  day 
an  abortion  leads  to  live  birth.  These 
babies  might  survive  were  it  not  for 
the  use  of  saline  solutions,  prostoglan- 
din,  and  other  abortion  techniques. 


The  Hyde  amendment  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant effect  in  reducing  the  horror 
of  abortion.  According  to  figures  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Medicaid-fi- 
nanced  abortions  for  the  year  1976 
amounted  to  between  250,000  to 
300,000.  After  passage  of  the  Hyde 
amendment,  this  number  had  fallen  to 
2.328  abortions  from  February  14, 
1978,  until  the  end  of  that  year.  The 
Hyde  amendment  has  had  a  stunning 
Impact  on  reducing  the  number  of 
elective  abortions  in  this  country.  This 
is  certainly  a  compelling  reason  to  put 
the  amendment  into  law. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
abortion  does  not  enjoy  the  wide 
public  support  its  boosters  claim  it 
does.  An  ABC  News  Washington  Post 
poll  conducted  in  1981  concluded  that 
66  percent  or  Americans  would  not 
advise  abortion  as  an  option  for  a  15- 
year-old  daughter.  Only  23  percent 
said  they  would  advise  abortion,  while 
11  percent  were  undecided.  The  same 
poll  showed  that  62  percent  of  Inde- 
pendents thought  abortion  was  moral- 
ly wrong,  as  did  64  percent  of  Republi- 
cans and  68  percent  of  Democrats. 

In  short,  abortion  has  gone  from 
being  a  significant  problem  to  a  trage- 
dy of  national  proportions  over  the 
last  10  years.  I  doubt  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  ruled  as  it  did  in  the 
Roe  case  had  It  known  what  the 
human  cost  of  its  decision  might  be. 
Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  emergency  that  Is  facing  our 
Nation  through  abortion.  By  passing 
the  Hyde  amendment  into  law  we  can 
slow  the  rising  death  toll  of  American 
abortion  victims. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  quickly  to  adopt  this 
legislation.  May  I  remind  you  of  what 
I  said  a  bit  earlier.  This  bill  is  clearly 
constitutional.  A  long,  clear,  and  con- 
sistent history  of  legal  cases  and  deci- 
sions has  demonstrated  that  neither 
the  Federal  nor  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  obligated  to  provide 
funding  for  nontherapeutic  abortions. 
This  legislation  undoubtedly  falls 
within  the  guidelines  established  by 
those  cases.  In  addition.  Congress  has 
set  a  precedent  in  favor  of  legislation 
such  as  what  I  am  Introducing  today. 
By  voting  for  the  Hyde  amendment 
each  year  it  has  been  introduced.  Con- 
gress has  set  itself  on  record  as  favor- 
ing restrictions  on  Federal  funding  of 
at>ortions.  Thus,  there  is  prior  legisla- 
tive support  for  language  similar  to 
that  we  are  discussing  today.  Finally, 
by  passing  the  Hyde  amendment  into 
law.  we  can  at  once  codify  the  previous 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  Sub- 
preme  Court  while  keeping  this  con- 
troversial issue  from  being  discussed 
and  reexamined  ad  infinitum  every 
year.  By  passing  this  bill,  we  can  settle 
the  issue  of  public  funding  for  abor- 
tion once  and  for  all. 


Above  all  else  though,  this  bill  would 
go  far  to  limit  the  tragic  and  unnecces- 
sary  damage  which  abortion  has  in- 
flicted upon  our  country.  Thousands 
of  innocent,  unborn  babies  would  gain 
the  greatest  benefit  possible  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation:  the  chance  to 
live. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Bxncp- 
■R8.     Mrs.     Kassdaum.     Mr. 
Abohor.     Mr.     NicKLES.     Mr. 
LucAR.  and  Mr.  Domkhici): 
S.  523.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  agricultural  incentive 
payments  to  persons  who  produce  cer- 
tain    agricultural     commodities     on 
highly  erodible  land:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

HIGHLY  ESODIUX  LAUD  CONSEXVATIOH  ACT 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
so  much  fertile,  crop-producing  topsoil 
is  wasting  away  that  America  now 
faces  the  frightful  specter  of  reliving 
the  1930's  dustbowls  which  ruined 
farmland,  and  transformed  proud  and 
productive  farmers  into  impoverished, 
vagabond  transients. 

Today  we  are  losing  more  topsoil  to 
wind  and  water  erosion  than  at  any- 
time in  the  1930's.  Each  day  26  square 
miles  of  America's  best  topsoil  is  blow- 
ing or  washing  away,  and  the  annual 
loss  exceeds  6  billion  tons.  In  just  the 
7  months  between  November  1983  and 
June  1984,  12.3  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  Great  Plains  were  damaged  by 
wind  erosion.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  says  this  loss  is  twice  the  level 
of  recent  years,  and  the  second  high- 
est since  records  have  been  kept. 

So  precious  is  topsoil  that,  without 
it.  the  earth  becomes  barren,  crops 
will  not  grow,  and  the  Nation  and  the 
world  starves.  We  owe  our  very  exist- 
ence to  a  thin  layer  of  topsoil. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  our 
Federal  Government  allows,  encour- 
ages, even  subsidizes  wasteful  erosion 
of  this  valuable,  irreplaceable  topsoil. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  sur- 
pluses of  many  agricultural  commod- 
ities, surpluses  which  are  choking  our 
system,  depressing  prices,  and  making 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  farmers  to 
eke  out  a  living,  more  farmland  is 
being  added  to  an  overexpanded  base. 
And  increasingly,  farm  plows  are 
breaking  land  that  should  be  left 
alone:  fragile  grasslands,  highly  erodi- 
ble land  that  is  simply  not  suitable  to 
sustain  cultivation.  In  many  areas  of 
the  arid  West,  the  natural  cover  of  sod 
that  took  centuries  to  develop  is  de- 
stroyed in  hours,  and  the  damage  is 
virtually  permanent  and  irreversible. 

The  Federal  Government  encour- 
ages this  plowing  through  farm  subsi- 
dies. These  subsidies  were  intended  to 
ensure  that  farmers  could  make  a 
living,  while  assuring  consiuners  of  a 
stable  price  for  food  products.  Yet 
these  subsidies  encourage  destructive 
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plowing  because  it  gives  no  consider- 
ation to  the  importance  of  conserva- 
tion. 

Congress  should  act  now  to  end  sub- 
sidies for  sodbusters. 

Legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  help  protect  the  Nation's  topsoil 
by  ending  Government  subsidies  paid 
to  those  who  bust  up  highly  erodible 
land. 

Enacting  tough  sanctions  against 
sodbusters  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
finally  come. 

Sodbuster  sanction  legislation  is  not 
new.  I  introduced  the  first  sodbuster 
bill  in  1981.  Since  then,  support  for 
the  concept  lias  grown  to  the  point 
now  where  there  is  virtual  unanimity 
that  Congress  must  act.  and  act  soon. 

Since  introducing  the  first  bill,  a 
number  of  variations  of  my  original 
bill  have  been  proposed,  debated,  and 
at  one  time  or  another  been  passed  by 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate.  Yet  while  Congress  talks, 
more  and  more  topsoil  is  blown  or 
washed  away,  forever  lost. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act  now  to 
make  it  a  national  policy  that  sodbust- 
ing  is  not  an  activity  to  be  subsidized 
by  the  Government. 

What  so  far  has  prevented  Congress 
from  taking  meaningful  action  is  that 
Congress  focuses  on  the  minute  details 
of  the  legislation,  and  forgets  the  over- 
all national  need  to  preserve  our  frag- 
ile topsoil. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  several  versions  of  the  sodbuster 
biU  are  not  radicaUy  different.  The 
version  I  origiiudly  introduced  after  a 
long  campaign  to  develop  a  consensus 
between  a  wide  range  of  farm  and  en- 
viromnental  groups  would  have  denied 
Federal  farm  payments  for  portions  of 
crops  grown  on  highly  erodible  land. 
Last  August,  the  Senate  passed  a  ver- 
sion to  deny  Federal  farm  payments 
for  the  crop  grown  on  highly  erodible 
land.  And  last  year,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  passed  a  bill  that  would 
have  denied  farm  benefits  on  all  crops 
if  any  erodible  land  was  plowed.  The 
differences  represent  distinctions,  but 
all  have  the  same  fundamental  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  version 
that  most  recently  passed  the  Senate. 
It  will  deny  the  farmer  who  plows 
highly  erodible  land  Federal  farm  ben- 
efits for  all  plantings  of  the  crop 
grown  on  the  highly  erodible  land— for 
example,  if  wheat  Is  grown  on  the 
newly  plowed  highly  erodible  land, 
then  wheat  on  the  other  land  would 
also  be  denied  Government  price  sup- 
port payments. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  I 
think  it  is  less  important  which  ver- 
sion of  the  sodbuster  bill  passes  than 
it  is  to  pass  a  sodbuster  bill. 

All  three  versions  of  the  bill  will  end 
Government  subsidies  to  those  who 
plow   fragile   grasslands.   Where   the 


versions  differ  is  the  extent  to  which 
Government  subsidies  are  denied. 

While  Congress  has  been  debating 
these  differences,  it  has  failed  to  ar- 
ticulate a  national  policy  against  sod- 
busting.  And  the  result  is  almost  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  In  the  last  2  months, 
some  3  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
Great  Plains  has  suffered  soil  erosion 
caused  by  wind,  and  damaged  more 
land  than  during  any  comparable 
period  since  the  1950's.  In  Colorado 
alone,  at  least  200,000  acres  have  been 
plowed  and  made  eligible  for  farm  sub- 
sidies in  the  4  years  Congress  has 
failed  to  enact  meaningful  sodbuster 
legislation. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  enact  mean- 
ingful legislation.  But  we  are  losing 
valuable  time  and  soil.  Colorado  has  a 
total  of  4  million  acres  of  fragile  grass- 
lands plowed— more  than  any  other 
State— and  over  500,000  acres  since 
1978.  NationaUy,  we  lose  6  billion  tons 
of  topsoil  a  year.  There  are  nearly  250 
million  acres  of  unplowed  highly  erod- 
ible lands,  and  this  most  erosive  land 
is  being  plowed  up  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  almost  2,100  acres  a  day. 

The  sodbuster  bill  I  introduce  today 
provides  that  land  classified  as  highly 
erodible  and  which  has  not  been 
farmed  for  10  years  is  simply  not  eligi- 
ble for  farm  subsidies.  Department  of 
Agriculture  agencies  administering 
Federal  farm  and  loan  programs  will 
enforce  the  sodbuster  bill.  Exceptions 
will  be  allowed  under  the  bill  for  land 
that  can  be  farmed  using  a  conserva- 
tion plan  based  on  technical  standards 
set  forth  by  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  and  miproved  by  a  local  soil 
conservation  district.  There  are  m>- 
proximately  3,000  conservation  dis- 
tricts nationwide,  1  in  nearly  every 
county.  They  are  established  by  State 
law,  and  are  staffed  by  local  people 
who  understand  local  problems. 

Moreover,  the  bill  uses  existing  defi- 
nitions for  highly  erodible  land.  The 
definitions  are  already  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  Nation's  farmers  and 
conservation  officers. 

In  short,  this  bill  will  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  price  supports.  FmHA  loans, 
farm  storage  facility  loans,  disaster 
payments,  and  crop  insurance  for  a 
farmer's  crops  if  he  plows  highly  erod- 
ible land.  This  legislation  is  supported 
by  nearly  every  farm  and  conservation 
group  in  America. 

The  sodbuster  bill  will  not  stop  ero- 
sion completely.  It  will  not  end  all  the 
plowing  of  marginal  land.  And  it  wiU 
not  solve  the  economic  problem  con- 
fronting our  Nation's  farmers.  But  it 
will  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
business  of  subsidizing  soil  erosion.  I 
do  not  believe  Government  should  tell 
farmers  what  they  can  and  cannot  do 
on  their  own  land.  But.  I  do  believe 
that  we  should  stop  asking  the  taxpay- 
ers to  support  a  practice  clearly  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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Oovemment  price  supports,  crop  in- 
surance, disaster  payments,  farm  stor- 
age facility  loans,  and  other  incentives 
being  made  available  to  all  crops 
grown  on  this  newly  plowed,  marginal 
land  amounts  to  using  the  Public 
Treasury  to  destroy  our  soil  resources. 
I  am  not  arguing  here  for  any  major 
reforms  in  that  price  support  system, 
though  good  arguments  can  be  made.  I 
am  simply  arguing  that  this  system 
should  not  encourage  new  plowing  of 
bad  farmland  that  will  add  to  our  ero- 
sion problem. 

Nationwide,  nearly  45  million  acres 
of  these  fragile  lands  have  been 
plowed  under— nearly  10  percent  of 
our  entire  farm  base.  But.  there  are 
another  250  million  acres  of  marginal 
lands  waiting  to  be  plowed.  While  the 
States  with  the  greatest  number  of  un- 
plowed  highly  erodlble  lands  are  pri- 
oiarily  located  in  the  Great  Plains 
area,  there  are  27  States  outside  the 
Great  Plains  with  at  least  1  million 
acres  of  unplowed  fragile  lands.  These 
are  the  lands  addressed  by  the  sod- 
buster  bill.  If  all  these  acres,  repre- 
senting half  again  as  much  as  our 
entire  cultivated  land  base,  were 
plowed,  our  farm  system  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  world's  food  supply  could 
be  severely  damaged. 

The  American  farmer  is  by  far  the 
world's  most  productive.  Each  one  of 
them  produces  enough  food  for  him- 
self and  78  other  people.  Our  agricul- 
ture system  has  produced  for  many 
years  the  world's  most  abundant,  low- 
cost  food  supply.  The  system  gener- 
ates about  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
gross  national  product  and  employs, 
directly  or  indirectly,  over  20  percent 
of  the  labor  force— 23  million  people. 
More  people  work  in  American  agricul- 
ture, and  the  industries  that  depend 
on  it,  than  in  any  other  industry  in 
the  country,  or  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  cannot  afford  Government  policies 
that  encourage  erosion  of  this  critical 
asset. 

We  must  remember  that  despite  all 
man's  accomplishments,  we  owe  our 
very  existence  to  a  thin  layer  of  top- 
soil  and  the  fact  that  it  sometimes 
rains.  It  is  long  past  time  to  stop  en- 
couraging the  destruction  of  that  top- 
soil.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  and  some  supporting  material,  be 
included  in  the  Rbcors  at  this  point, 
and  I  urge  speedy  adoption.  The  criti- 
cal season  for  sodbusting  is  the  spring, 
and  the  past  several  years  in  Colorado 
there  have  been  at  least  50,000  acres 
of  fragile  grasslands  plowed  each 
spring.  Thus  far,  this  year's  winter  has 
been  dry  on  the  eastern  plains  in  Colo- 
rado, so  we  may  well  have  the  condi- 
tions developing  for  severe  dust  storms 
unless  this  legislation  is  approved 
soon.  In  the  race  for  soil  and  against 
time,  literally,  we  are  losing  ground. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  523 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled;  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Highly  EIrodlble 
Land  Conservation  Act  of  1985." 
DiriHrnoiis 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  product  planted  and 
produced  by  annual  tilling  of  the  soil,  in- 
cluding one-trip  planters. 

(b)  The  term  'highly  erodible  land" 
means  land  classified  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  class  IVe.  Vie.  VII.  or  VIII  land 
under  the  land  capability  classification  sys- 
tems In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  land  capability  clan  for  a 
field  shall  be  that  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  the  predominant  class  under  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

ACRICULTtritAL  COIOfODITY  PKODUCnON  ON 
HIGHLY  BKODIBLX  LAHD 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  provided  in  section  4  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  any  person  who  produces  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  on  highly  erodible  land 
shall  be  Ineligible,  as  to  any  of  that  com- 
modity produced  during  that  crop  year  by 
such  person,  for— 

(a)  any  type  of  price  support,  income  as- 
sistance, or  production  adjustment  pay- 
ments for  such  commodity  made  available 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  <7  VAC. 
1421  et  seq.).  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Charter  Act  (15  n.S.C.  714  et  seq.),  or 
any  other  Act; 

(b)  a  loan  under  section  4(h)  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (IS 
i;.S.C.  714b  (h»  for  the  construction  or  pur- 
chase of  a  facility  for  the  storage  of  such 
commodity: 

(c)  crop  insurance  for  such  commodity 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.8.C.  1501  etseq.): 

(d)  a  disaster  payment  for  such  commodi- 
ty under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.);  or 

(e)  a  new  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  VAC.  1921  et 
seq.).  or  any  other  provision  of  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
if  the  Secretary  determine*  that  such  loan 
will  be  used  for  a  purpose  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  excessive  erosion  of  highly  erodible 
land. 

■xcsmoNS 
Sec.  4.  Section  3  shall  not  apply  to  any  of 
the  following: 

(a)  Any  land  that  was  cultivated  by  a 
person  to  produce  any  of  the  1975  through 
1985  crops  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(b)  Any  crop  of  an  agrlctUtural  commodity 
planted  by  a  perMn  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
planted  by  a  person  during  any  crop  year 
beginning  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  loan  descritted  in  section  3  made 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  Any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
produced  using  a  conservation  system  that 
has  been  approved  by  a  soil  conservation 
district  and  that  Is  based  on  technical  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice technical  guide  for  that  soil  conservation 


district.  In  areas  where  no  soil  conservation 
district  exists,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  conservation  system  to 
be  used  in  the  production  of  any  atnicultur- 
al  commodity  on  highly  erodible  land. 

COUNTY  COMMITTXXS 

8ic.  5.  To  ensure  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  by  persons  participating 
in  the  programs  described  in  section  3,  as 
well  as  fair  and  equitable  treatment  in  the 
application  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  county  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  ( 16  U.S.C  590h 
(b))  in  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

APPEALS 

Sic.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by 
regulation  an  appeal  procedure  under  which 
the  owner  or  lessee  of  land  classified  as  class 
IVe.  Vie,  VII,  or  VIII  land  under  the  land 
capability  classification  systems  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  classification. 

SOIL  smvrrs 

Sac.  7.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  complete  soil  surveys  on  those 
private  lands  that  do  not  have  a  soil  survey 
suitable  for  use  In  determining  the  land  ca- 
pability class  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  se- 
lecting localities,  for  such  surveys,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  insofar  as  possible,  select  local- 
ities where  significant  amounts  of  highly 
erodlble  land  have  l>een  or  are  being  con- 
verted to  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities. 
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By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BoscHWiTz,  Mr.  Mat- 

TINGLY,       Mr.       HOLLINCS.       Mr. 

CocHRAif,  Mr.  IwooYE.  and  Mr. 

Presslcr): 
S.  524.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Retired  Enlisted 
Association,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  RETIRED  ENLISTED 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which 
would  grant  a  national  charter  to  the 
Retired  Enlisted  Association,  Inc.  My 
colleague.  Congressman  Ken  Kramer. 
is  introducing  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House. 

TREA  is  a  not-for-profit  retired  mili- 
tary veteran's  organization  that  seelcs 
"to  promote  and  assist  its  members 
professionally  and  culturally,  both  lo- 
cally and  nationally,  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
defend  the  United  SUtes  from  all  her 
enemies,  to  improve  the  relationship 
between  the  military  and  civilian  pop- 
ulace, and  to  maintain  liaison  with  the 
active  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces." 

Started  in  my  home  State  of  Colora- 
do, TREA  has  gained  some  26,000 
members  from  all  50  States,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
overseas.  Its  memt>ers  are  made  up  of 
retired  enlisted  personnel  from  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  In  a  practical 
sense,  TREA  serves  its  members  by 
lobbying  Congress  to  protect  the 
rights  and  benefits  of  retired  military 
personnel  and  to  alert  members  to  leg- 
islation that  affects  them.  It  also  pro- 
motes national  security  objectives  and 
support  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  members  of  TREA  are  those 
men  and  women  who  answered  the 
call  of  their  country  when  they  were 
needed,  and  who  served  with  honor, 
dedication,  and  personal  sacrifice.  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  in  Congress  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  service  they 
have  given  to  this  great  country. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill  to  charter  TREA 
so  that  it  may  further  its  work  on 
behalf  of  enlisted  retirees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  524 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 

CHARTER 

Section  1.  The  Retired  Enlisted  Associa- 
tion. Inc.  organized  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Colorado,  Is  hereby 
recognized  as  such  and  is  granted  a  charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  Retired  Enlisted  Association. 
Inc.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpo- 
ration") shall  have  only  those  powers  grant- 
ed to  it  through  iU  bylaws  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation filed  in  the  SUte  or  SUtes  in 
which  it  is  incorporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  such  SUte  or  States. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  obJecU  and  purposes  for  which 
the  corporation  is  organteed  shall  be  those 
provided  in  its  articles  of  incorporation. 
service  op  process 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  SUtes  In  which  it  is  Incorporated  and 
those  SUtes  in  which  it  carries  on  IU  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  iU  corporation  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  righU  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act.  be  as  provided  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation,  and  terms  of 
membership  and  requiremente  for  holding 
office  within  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
discriminatory  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

BOARD  OP  directors;  coMPOsmom 

RESPONSIRILITIBS 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  States  In 
which  it  is  Incorporated. 

orncERS  OP  corporation 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  and 
the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as  is 
provided  In  the  articles  of  Incorporation  of 
the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  SUte  or  SUtea  in  which  it  is  in- 
corporated. 

restrictions 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  asseU 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
In  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support,  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  po- 
litical activity  or  In  any  manner  attempt  to 
Influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 


(f )  The  corporation  shall  retain  and  main- 
tain iU  status  as  a  corporation  organized 
and  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  SUtes  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

liabilitt 

Sac.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acU  of  IU  officers  and  agenta  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPBCnUM 

Sec.  10.  Subject  to  any  applicable  SUte 
Uw- 

(1)  the  corporation  shall  keep  correct  and 
complete  books  and  records  of  account  and 
shall  keep  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of  the 
corporation  involving  any  of  iU  members, 
the  board  of  directors,  or  any  committee 
having  authority  under  the  board  of  direc- 
tors: 

(2)  the  corporation  shall  keep  at  Its  princi- 
pal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
drenes  of  all  members  having  the  right  to 
vote;  and 

(3)  all  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  inspected  by  any  member 
having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  of  such  member,  for  any  proper 
mirpoae,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

ADDIT  OP  PINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sac.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
oounU  of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
19M  (36  U.S.C.  1101),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(68)  The  Retired  Enlisted  Association. 
Incorporated." 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  11  of 
this  Act  The  report  shaU  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

RESERVATION  OP  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 


Sec  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFUnTION  OP  "STATE" 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  tenn 
"SUte"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

TAX-EXB(PT  STATUS 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  iU 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
aUons  as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  If  the  corporaUm  fails  to 
maintain  such  status,  the  charter  granted 
hereby  shall  expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  525.  A  bUl  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  conduct  epidemiological 
studies  of  the  effects  of  radiation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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MAOIATtON  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  GLE3fN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Radiation  Research  Re- 
organization Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  7  years  ago  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  established  the 
interagency  task  force  on  the  health 
effects  of  ionizing  radiation  to  address 
the  question  of  overlapping  and  frag- 
mented jurisdiction  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  both  radiation  protection,  and 
radiation  research. 

Among  the  items  specifically  consid- 
ered by  the  task  force  was  the  study  of 
ways  of  expanding  the  role  of  health 
and  regulatory  agencies  in  the  area  of 
radiation  research  as  a  means  of  dis- 
pelling some  public  perception  of— 

A  conflict  between  DOE's  role  as  the  pri- 
mary sponsor  of  research  into  the  biological 
effects  of  ionizing  radiation  and  its  roles  as 
a  developer  and  promoter  of  nuclear  energy, 
and  as  an  employer,  through  contractors,  of 
workers  exposed  to  radiation  during  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  task  force  review  resulted  in  rec- 
ommendations that: 

A  review  be  made  of  existing  programs 
and  the  proposed  research  agenda  in  this 
area  to  determine  whether  it  is  appropriate 
to  transfer  portions  of  DOE's  research 
budget  to  other  agencies,  and.  if  it  is  appro- 
priate, recommend  which  projects  to  trans- 
fer. 

Former  HEW  Secretary.  Joseph 
Califano,  in  the  last  memorandum 
that  he  sent  to  President  Carter 
before  leaving  office,  dealt  specifically 
with  the  question  of  agency  research 
roles.  He  wrote: 

My  recommendation  goes  beyond  the  task 
forces  on  this  issue.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
major  responsibility  for  research  into  the 
health  effects  of  low-level  radiation  should 
be  placed  in  an  agency  which  has  health  re- 
lated research  as  its  primary  responsibility. 
The  credibility  of  government  supported  re- 
search in  this  area  will  be  compromised  if 
the  major  source  of  funding  continues  to  be 
the  agency  responsible  for  developing  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  developing  and  promoting 
energy  sources  that  result  in  radiation  expo- 
sure. 

The  inherently  schizophrenic  nature  of 
this  dual  mission  has  already  damaged  the 
credibility  of  the  governments  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health;  indeed,  there  are  re- 
sponsible scientists  who  believe  that  it  haa 
damaged  the  public  health  itself. 

I  believe  that  the  balance  of  resources 
should  be  shifted  from  rX>E  to  NIH  and 
other  health  related  agencies  over  the  next 
two  to  three  fiscal  years.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  research  funding  could  be 
shifted  without  losing  valuable  scientific  ex- 
pertise. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  96th  and  97th  Congress  to 
establish  coordinating  groups  on  radi- 
ation policy  and  radiation  research 
that  in  my  view  would  have  expedited 
the  process  of  setting  standards  for 
protection  of  the  public,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  radiation  research 
untainted  by  any  charges,  whether 
founded  or  not.  of  conflict  of  interest. 
As  it  turned  out.  neither  President 
Carter  nor  President  Reagan  were  in- 


terested in  a  legislative  solution  to  this 
program.  Both  chose  to  deal  with  it  by 
means  of  setting  up  coordinating 
bodies  by  Executive  order.  President 
Carter's  efforts  in  this  area  were  viti- 
ated by  President  Reagan  when  he 
took  office  in  1981.  but  then  President 
Reagan  turned  around  shortly  after- 
ward and  established  the  Radiation 
Policy  Coordination  Committee  which 
operates  within  the  White  House's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy. 

Among  the  questions  which  my  leg- 
islation would  have  addressed  at  the 
time  was  precisely  the  one  addressed 
by  Secretary  Califano  in  his  memo  to 
President  Carter.  This  problem,  unfor- 
tunately, has  not  gone  away,  and  is 
being  addressed  on  only  a  piecemeal 
basis  if  at  all.  It  is  true  that  DOE's 
share  of  research  on  radiation  protec- 
tion has  declined  in  recent  years,  but 
DOE  still  has  the  lion's  share  of  the 
research  money. 

DOE'S  own  studies  on  the  cancer 
risks  of  protracted  exposure  to  low 
doses  of  ionizing  radiation  have  turned 
up  some  evidence  that  workers  at  a 
number  of  their  plants  do  suffer  from 
excess  mortality  and  morbidity  as 
compared  to  comparable  control  popu- 
lations. While  these  findings  may  not 
at  this  time  be  definitive,  some  of  the 
studies  have  been  marked  by  contro- 
versy associated  with  purported  at- 
tempts by  £>OE  or  its  contractors  to 
lessen  the  Impact  of  unfavorable  re- 
sults. In  one  case,  at  least.  DOE  re- 
moved the  principal  investigator  of 
the  study  and  replaced  him  by  E>OE's 
own  scientists. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  state- 
ment to  impugn  the  integrity  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  or  the  scien- 
tists who  work  for  it.  But  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  question  of  the  scientif- 
ic basis  for  findings  and  regulations  re- 
garding public  health  and  safety,  we 
cannot  afford  to  allow  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  conflict  of  interest  to  raise 
serious  questions  in  the  public's  mind 
about  whether  radiation  protection, 
programs,  and  research  are  being  ob- 
jectively pursued  with  the  public  in- 
terest foremost. 

In  the  last  Congress,  my  colleague 
on  the  House  side.  Congressman  Tim 
WiBTH  of  Colorado,  who  has  also  had 
a  long  interest  and  involvement  in  this 
issue,  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  conduct  epidemiological 
studies  of  the  effects  of  radiation.  This 
proposal  was  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  interagency  task  force 
on  the  health  effects  of  ionizing  radi- 
ation in  1979  and  with  the  legislation  I 
had  subsequently  introduced  in  1980 
and  1982.  We  have  agreed  to  Jointly  in- 
troduce legislation  based  on  this  pro- 
posal simultaneously  in  the  Senate 
and  House  today. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

8. 525 

Be  it  enacted  tn/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radi- 
ation Reorganization  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings: 

(1)  After  many  years  of  study  there 
remain  unresolved  questions  about  the 
human  health  effects  of  radiation  exposure 
from  many  sources  such  as  nuclear  bomb 
tests,  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons, 
residing  near  nuclear  production  facilities, 
nuclear  power  plants,  and  radioactive 
wastes,  and  the  medical  uses  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials. 

(2)  The  epidemiology  of  radiation-caused 
injury  and  disease,  including  cancer,  birth 
defects,  and  genetic  damage,  must  be  exam- 
ined and  understood  in  relation  to  experi- 
mental studies  in  animals. 

(3)  Public  health  authorities  must  be  able 
to  direct  research  efforu  so  that  effective 
means  of  protecting  the  public  against  dan- 
gerous exposure  can  be  developed  and 
achieved. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Energy's  responsibil- 
ity for  production  of  nuclear  materials  and 
nuclear  weapons  conflicts  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  under  the  Energy  Re- 
organisation Act  of  1974  to  study  the  health 
impacts  of  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  such  conflict  has  created  public 
doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  health 
impact  studies  of  the  Secretary. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  There  is  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  con- 
duct, under  section  103  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
garUsation  Act  of  1974  and  any  other  law, 
epidemiological  studies  of  the  effects  of  ra- 
diation. With  respect  to  the  authority  to 
conduct  studies  of  the  health  effects  of  radi- 
ation in  places  of  employment  on  individ- 
uals employed  in  such  places,  the  Secretary 
shall  exercise  such  authority  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
In  carrying  out  the  function  transferred  by 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, the  Director  of  the  National  InsU- 
tute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Devices  and  Radiologi- 
cal Health. 

(bKl)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services— 

(A)  the  personnel  employed. 

(B)  the  property  and  records  now  being 
used  or  held, 

(C)  the  obligations  and  commitments 
made,  and 

(D)  the  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  avail- 
able (or  to  be  made  available)  for  use, 

by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in  connection 
with  the  function  transferred  by  subsection 
(a). 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
the  Director  shall  provide,  shall  make  such 
determinations  as  may  be  neceisary  with 
regard  to  the  functions  transferred  by  sub- 
section (a),  and  make  such  additional  inci- 


denUl  dispositions  of  personnel,  asaeU.  li- 
abilities, granta.  contracU.  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  held.  used,  arising  from,  avail- 
able to.  or  to  be  made  available  in  connec- 
tion with  such  function  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  transfer. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  To  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  carrying  out 
the  function  transferred  by  section  2(a) 
there  is  established  an  advisory  panel.  The 
panel  shall  consist  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  appointments  to  the  panel  so 
that  the  membership  of  the  panel  will  rep- 
resent individuals  who  are  expert  in  the 
conduct  of  epidemiological  studies  of  the 
health  effecU  of  radiation,  individuals  who 
represent  public  interest  groups  concerned 
about  the  health  effects  of  radiation,  and 
public  health  officials  who  deal  with  such 
health  effects. 

(bHl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
members  of  the  panel  shall  (A)  each  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  panel,  and  (B)  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  and  while  serving  in  the  business  of 
the  panel,  be  entitled  to  receive  transporU- 
tion  expenses  as  prescribed  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  Members  of  the  panel  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay,  allow- 
ances, or  benefits  by  reason  of  their  service 
on  the  panel. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  ad- 
ministrative support  services  for  the  panel 
as  it  may  request. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVCLOPItENT  KCI 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  economic  development  ac- 
tivities now  performed  by  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration.  My 
bill  is  virtually  identical  to  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  Congress,  and  reintro- 
duced this  year  by  Congressman  Ober- 

STAR. 

EDA  was  created  to  promote  the 
long-range  economic  development  of 
areas  with  severe  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  with  low  per  capita 
income.  The  Agency  aids  in  the  devel- 
opment of  public  facilities  and  private 
enterprise  to  create  new.  permanent 
jobs  and  to  preserve  existing  Jobs 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost  by  the 
shutdown  of  an  industry  in  such  areas. 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  prop<»ed  the  elimination  of 
the  EDA.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  rejected  attempts  to  kUl  the 
Agency,  recognizing  that  local  pockets 
of  unemployment  and  economic  stag- 
nation exist  which  need  the  special- 


ized, targeted  aid  which  EDA  can  pro- 
vide. 

No  matter  how  successful  national 
economic  policies  may  be  in  stimulat- 
ing overall  economic  growth  and  re- 
ducing inflation  and  unemplojrment. 
important  structural  problems  will 
remain.  Many  of  our  Nation's  urban 
and  rural  communities  and  multistate 
regions  wiir  still  be  experiencing  un- 
employment, lagging  economic 
growth,  industrial  decline,  and  imderu- 
tilized  production  facilities  and  re- 
sources. EDA  represents  an  effort  to 
correct  those  disparities.  It  has  its 
shortcomings,  which  must  be  correct- 
ed, but  on  balance  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful and  important  program. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  foimd  in 
Maine  of  the  kind  of  targeted  assist- 
ance that  can  save  and  create  jobs  by 
attackbig  economic  growth  head  on. 

EDA  is  directly  responsible  for  creat- 
ing and  saving  thousands  of  Jobs  in 
Maine.  In  a  State  with  chronic  unem- 
ployment problems  and  an  economy 
aggravated  by  high  energy  costs,  this 
is  a  substantial  contribution.  Many 
Maine  communities  do  not  have  the 
indigenous  resources  to  attract  sub- 
stantial private  Investment.  EDA  has 
provided  that  seed  money. 

EDA  fimds  to  match  locally  raised 
money  are  being  used  to  build  a  major 
fish-handling  facility  in  Portland.  It 
will  be  the  only  bulk  fish  handling  and 
marketing  facility  north  of  Boston, 
and  it  has  real  potential  for  substan- 
tially Improving  the  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  fisheries  against  the  subsidized 
Canadian  Industry.  Another  EDA 
grant  matched  local  money  In  the  St. 
John  Valley,  to  build  a  central  potato 
handling  and  packing  facility  for  the 
region.  It  will  help  local  farmers  make 
the  most  of  crop  im|»x>v«nents  they 
have  already  undertaken,  and  it  wiU 
help  against  another  subsidized  com- 
petitor from  Canada.  A  guaranteed 
loan  to  a  resort  at  Sugarloaf  Mountain 
has  helped  save  449  Jobs. 

None  of  these  loan  guarantees  or 
direct  grsuits  have  been  billion-dollar 
expenditures.  All  have  Involved  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs,  and  each  of  them  has 
the  potential  for  returning  many  more 
dollars  to  the  Federal  Government  In 
taxes  on  wages  earned  and  profits  real- 
ized. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today, 
which  makes  several  modifications  to 
the  EDA  programs.  Is  Intended  as  a 
starting  point  for  discussion  purposes 
within  the  Senate  Envirorunent  and 
Public  Works  Committee  on  which  I 
serve.  Several  other  modifications  to 
the  existing  EDA  programs  have  been 
suggested,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
consensus  on  one  critical  point:  Re- 
gional and  economic  development  pro- 
grams are  a  worthwhile  Federal  com- 
mitment in  areas  where  Incomes 
remain  low,  where  unemployment  re- 
mains  stubbornly    high,    and    where 


help  is  needed  to  stimulate  local  eco- 
nomic growth. 

I  Intend  to  examine  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  proposals  put  for- 
ward in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EDA  has  been  validly  criticized  for 
its  diffuse  nature.  Right  now.  over  85 
percent  of  the  coiuitry  is  eligible  for 
EDA  assistance.  That  is  a  legitimate 
criticism.  I  think  the  program  should 
be  more  narrowly  targeted.  It  should 
be  limited  to  areas  that  are  truly  suf- 
fering chronic  high  imemployment 
and  low  per  capita  income. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  target  economic  development 
assistance  to  such  areas,  reducing  eli- 
gibility to  iU7proximately  41  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population. 

Mr.  President,  EDA  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful program.  If  we  discontinue  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, we  will  be  discarding  the  l>est  of  a 
program  because  It  has  some  short- 
comings. That  makes  neither  fiscal 
sense  nor  long-term  economic  sense.  It 
is  not  fiscally  responsible  to  terminate 
a  program  that  creates  jobs,  saves  wel- 
fare costs,  generates  State  and  local 
tax  retiuns,  and  raises  the  level  of  na- 
tional economic  output. 

We  should  not  destroy  a  useful  pro- 
gram, one  *hich  has  shown  an  ability 
to  reach  and  really  help  many  de- 
pressed communities  at  minimal  cost, 
simply  because  It  needs  Improvement. 
Let  us.  rather,  commit  ourselves  to 
^waiting  that  Improvement. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pravin- 
chandra  and  Kamala  Bhuva;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RSLIir  OP  PRAVnCBAMDRA  AND  KAMALA  BHUVA 

B4r.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  on 
behalf  of  an  immigrant  family,  the 
Bhuvas,  who  have  lived  In  this  coimtry 
continuously  for  nearly  17  years,  have 
2  American  bom  children  ages  10  and 
13.  and  are  a  productive,  upstanding 
part  of  their  community  outside  Penn- 
sylvania, who  are  facing  Imminent  de- 
portation which  will  return  the  family 
to  India,  where  they  are  now  nearly  as 
much  foreigners  as  they  are  here  in 
the  United  Stetes.  This  deportation 
would  impose  severe  hardship  on  the 
Bhuva  family,  and  in  this  legislation  I 
am  seeking  to  grant  them  permanent 
residence  status. 

The  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were 
both  bom  and  raised  in  the  United 
States  and  are  American  citizens.  Mr. 
Bhuva  came  to  America  to  study 
chemistry  and  currently  owns  a  busi- 
ness In  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  The 
family  lives  in  a  single  famUy  home 
and  the  children  attend  public  schools 
where  they  are  doing  very  weU— the 
daughter  is  in  the  gifted  student  pro- 
gram for  mathematics.  The  children 
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have  been  raised  as  Americans  and 
appear  to  have  only  a  superficial 
luiowledge  of  their  Indian  heritage. 
They  do  not  spealc  their  parents  native 
language,  have  not  been  raised  with 
the  Hindu  religious  customs  of  their 
forbearers,  do  not  wear  traditional 
clothing,  and  eat  an  American  diet.  In 
short,  the  family  has  been  thoroughly 
assimilated  into  the  American  way  of 
life. 

In  addition  to  the  trauma  that  such 
an  uprooting  would  have  on  any  child, 
the  Bhuva  children  present  an  espe- 
cially compelling  case.  The  children 
have  already  experienced  a  brief  but 
disastrous  visit  to  India,  in  June  1980. 
Intended  to  last  through  the  summer, 
the  trip  was  abruptly  terminated  when 
the  childrens'  difficulty  adjusting  to 
the  Indian  diet  and  culture  became  a 
physical  as  well  as  psychological 
threat.  Both  children  lost  a  great  deal 
of  weight,  and  the  girl  contracted  hep- 
atitis. The  impact  of  the  trip  was  trau- 
matic for  both  children. 

In  addition,  the  Bhuvas  have  been 
informed  that  the  only  English  speak- 
ing schools  in  the  area  of  India-  to 
which  they  would  be  sent  cannot 
enroll  their  children  for  at  least  3 
years. 

There  are  also  severe  financial  hard- 
ships involved  in  the  Bhuvas'  trans- 
plant to  India.  Mr.  Bhuva  has  filed  an 
affidavit  stating  that  his  remaining 
family  in  India  cannot  help  them  with 
housing  or  food  or  anything  else,  even 
temporarily.  In  addition,  he  has  letters 
from  a  number  of  firms  where  he  has 
inquired  about  possible  employment  in 
India,  none  of  which  can  offer  him 
employment. 

After  17  years  in  this  country,  the 
Bhuvas  are  in  the  tragic  situation  of 
being  foreigners  both  here  and  in 
India,  particularly  the  children,  who 
are  totally  Americsuiized. 

The  Bhuvas  lawyers  are  continuing 
to  pursue  every  legal  option,  but  have 
conceded  that  the  chances  of  their 
being  able  to  stop  the  deportation  are 
very  slim. 

Private  relief  legislation  is  the  only 
remaining  option. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  son  of  immi- 
grants. My  parents  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  little  more  than  an  ambition 
of  making  a  better  life  for  their  family 
than  they  had  known  themselves.  Pra- 
vinchandra  Bhuva— and  thousands  of 
immigrants  like  him  who  have  lived 
and  worked  in  this  country  for  many 
years— harbors  the  same  ambition  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

Through  hard  work  and  initiative, 
he  and  his  wife  have  come  far  toward 
realizing  their  ambition,  and  in  doing 
so  have  enriched  the  lives  of  their 
conununity  and  the  United  States. 

We  are  a  nation  that  has  grown 
great  by  opening  its  doors.  To  allow 
immigrants  who  have  made  a  produc- 
tive life  for  themselves  here  and  who 
seek  to  contribute  to  their  communi- 


ties to  Join  us  as  permanent  residents 
is  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

I  urge  early  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  these  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auemtUed,  That,  not- 
withstandlnc  paragraph  (14)  of  lectlon 
312(a)  of  the  Immlcratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  for  purpmes  of  such  Act,  Pravlnchan- 
dra  and  Kamala  Bhuva  thall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  grantlnc  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  durins  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  native*  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  aliens  were  bom 
or.  If  applicable,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  which  are  made  available  under 
section  202  of  such  Act  to  natives  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  aliens  were  bom. 


By  Mr.  RUD&fAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Eaclctoh.    Mr.    Stsvois, 
Mr.    Braolet,    and   Mr.    Dam- 
roRTH): 
S.  528.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Biparti- 
san   Commission    on    Congreasional 
Campaign  Financing,  to  Improve  the 
manner  in  which  congressional  cam- 
paigns are  financed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
BiPAansAK  coimisstoN  on  concrsssiomai. 

CAMrAtOR  nRARCHNC  ACT 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  temporary  commission  to  study 
the  issue  of  congressional  campaign  fi- 
nancing and  recommend  such  changes 
as  are  appropriate.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senators  Eagucton.  STXVxirs,  Dah- 
PORTH.  and  Bradixt  have  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  the  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Congressional  Campaign  Financing 
Act.  and  that  Representatives  Uball 
and  FRsnzxL  are  introducing  identical 
legislation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  there  are  virtually  no  Mem- 
bers of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  surely  no  de- 
feated candidates,  who  believe  the  cur- 
rent system  in  which  campaigns  are  fi- 
nanced and  conducted  is  acceptable. 
Frequently  mentioned  concerns  in- 
clude the  length  of  campaigns,  the  re- 
liance on  television  advertising,  the 
complexity  of  existing  Federal  cam- 
paign laws  and  the  difficulty  of  com- 
plying with  them.  and.  above  all,  the 
cost  of  campaigns.  The  complaints 
come  from  Republican.  Democratic, 
and  Independent  politicians,  and  tran- 
scend the  ideological  spectriun.  Most 


importantly,  complaints  come  from 
the  public  at  large,  which  is  greatly 
disserved  by  the  present  system  and 
recognizes  that  fact. 

Nimierous  bills  and  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  Introduced  in 
both  Houses  in  recent  years  to  address 
the  problem  or  particular  aspects 
thereof,  from  Members  as  diverse  as 
Senators  Ooldwatbr.  Hrlms.  Dodd. 
and  Proxmiri.  Senator  iNotm  and  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  last  Congress 
addressing  television  advertising  and  I 
have  Introduced  a  separate  bill  which 
directly  addresses  the  financing  of 
campaigns.  Both  those  bills  are  about 
to  be  reintroduced.  I  give  away  no  se- 
crets, however,  by  noting  that,  when  it 
comes  to  the  setting  of  the  rules  under 
which  campaigns  will  be  operated, 
there  is  virtually  no  trust  among  the 
active,  competing  players  in  the  game 
of  politics.  Any  measure  which  is  in- 
tnxluced  is  immediately  subjected  to  a 
searching  examination  for  its  hidden 
agenda,  and  we  have  an  ingrained  sus- 
picion that  all  proposed  legislation 
must  work  in  favor  of  the  partisan  or 
ideological  predilections  of  its  spon- 
sors. 

Meanwhile,  since  political  campaigns 
are  a  contest  in  which  there  are  only 
winners  and  losers,  and  where  the  cost 
of  losing  can  be  quite  high  in  both  fi- 
nancial and  personal  terms,  those  of 
us  who  run  for  elective  office  feel 
obliged  to  mount  as  vigorous  a  cam- 
paign as  possible.  A  candidate,  wheth- 
er incumbent  or  challenger,  may  feel 
that  it  Is  wrong  to  have  to  raise  huge 
amounts  of  money,  but  he  will  do  it  if 
he  believes  it  to  be  necessary  to  have  a 
chance  of  winning.  A  candidate  may 
believe  that  a  certain  negative  political 
spot  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  proprie- 
ty, but  he  will  allow  it  to  be  run  if  he 
thinks  it  wiU  be  helpful. 

Quite  frankly,  the  only  meaningful 
constraint  right  now  is  the  candidate's 
conscien(%.  But  even  candidates  with 
the  strongest  sense  of  conscience  are 
under  strong  pressure  to  do  something 
they  might  not.  under  normal  condi- 
tions, approve  of.  Campaign  consult- 
ants are  employed  to  find  ways  to  win 
campaigns  and  their  stock  in  trade  is 
to  be  associated  with  winners.  The  vol- 
unteers who  work  in  the  campaigns 
are  making  a  great  sacrifice  to  do  so, 
and  one  hates  to  let  them  down.  Party 
chairmen  and  similar  officials  are  fo- 
cused on  the  consequences  of  the  cam- 
paign's outcome  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else.  Finally,  candidates  have  self-im- 
posed pressures  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ternal ones. 

Thus,  the  existing  system  goes  on. 

The  bill  Senators  Stevens,  Eagle- 
ton,  Danporth,  and  Bradley  and  I  are 
Introducing  is  an  attempt  to  break  the 
logjam  that  has  developed  over  the 
years.  It  would  create  a  bipartisan  II- 
man  commission  to  study  the  conse- 
quences of  the  existing  system,  and  to 
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consider  and  make  recommendations 
for  improving  it.  Two  members  of  the 
commission  would  be  chosen  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  House  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  and  the  Senate  minority 
leader,  for  a  total  of  eight.  Each  of 
them  would  be  required  to  ch(X)6e  one 
sitting  member  of  their  respective 
body  and  one  person  who  is  not  hold- 
ing elective  office.  The  Republican 
and  Democratic  National  Chairmen 
would  get  one  appointment  each.  Fi- 
nally, the  nth  person  would  be  chosen 
jointly  by  the  Senate  majority  leader 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  commission  would  be  required 
to  report  back  to  Congress  with  its  rec- 
ommendations within  1  year  of  the 
date  this  bill  Is  enacted.  Subject  to  ap- 
propriations, the  commission  would  be 
authorized  to  spend  $1  million. 

Quite  frankly.  I  have  never  been  a 
great  believer  in  establishing  commis- 
sions to  solve  public  policy  problems. 
The  problem  of  campaign  financing, 
however,  is  uniquely  suited  to  being 
addressed  by  a  bipartisan  commission. 
This  is  sui  area  where  recent  history 
teaches  us  that  the  law  of  unintended 
consequences  prevails  as  often  as  not. 
and  any  potential  solution  needs  to  be 
considered  in  a  thorough  and  deliber- 
ate fashion.  It  is  also  an  area  where 
progress  requires  genuine  bipartisan 
consensus.  (x>nsensus  which  can  only 
be  achieved  in  a  forum  conducive  to 
compromise.  Finally,  it  is  an  area 
where  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  very  firm,  but  divergent,  views, 
views  frequently  borne  of  their  per- 
sonal experience. 

The  congressional  committees  which 
normally  have  Jurisdiction  over  cam- 
paign financing  operate  in  a  highly 
charged,  frequently  partisan  atmos- 
phere, certainly  have  too  much  day-to- 
day business  to  attend  to,  and  are  not 
bipartisan  in  their  makeup.  The  best 
of  Intentions  will  not  produce  reform 
In  the  area  of  campaign  financing 
under  those  circumstances.  But,  a  tem- 
porary bipartisan  commission  with  no 
other  tasks  is  perfectly  suited  to 
address  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  this 
legislation  Is  a  needed  first  step  If 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  fixing  our 
method  of  campaign  financing,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  cosponsor  and 
support  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  prlpted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  528 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Bipartisan  Cam- 
mission  on  Congressional  Campaign  Financ- 
ing Act". 


DECLAKAnON  OP  POUCY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
develop  a  means  of  campaign  financing 
which— 

( 1 )  permlU  candidates  the  opportunity  to 
communicate  effectively  with  the  elector- 
ate. 

(2)  protecU  the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
pnx^ss,  and 

(3)  promotes,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, public  confidence  in  both  the  electoral 
and  legislative  processes. 

ESTABUSHMEIfT  OP  COMM ISSIOH 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2,  there  is 
hereby  esUbUsbed  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Ongreasional  Campaign  Financing  (in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

ikpixmertation  op  polict  by  comassioii 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  2,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  and  study  the  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  and  public  commentary  relating 
to  the  financing  of  the  elections  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  ef  f  ecu  of  such  laws  and 
regulations  and  the  practices  which  they 
permit.  Such  study  and  consideration  shall 
give  particular  attention  to  the  extent,  if 
any,  to  which  current  campaign  financing 
practices  affect  the  legislative  process,  and 
to  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  such  prac- 
tices undermine  public  confidence  In  our 
representative  form  of  Oovemment. 

(b)  To  the  extent  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  the  present  system  of  cam- 
paign financing  is  deficient  in  meeUng  the 
goals  set  forth  In  section  2,  it  shaU  consider 
changes  in  such  system  including— 

(1)  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of 
money  which  individuals,  poUtical  parties, 
or  poUtical  action  committees  may  contrib- 
ute to  a  candidate  for  Congress; 

(2)  increasing  the  Federal  income  tax 
credit  available  to  an  individual  who  con- 
tributes to  a  candidate  for  Congress: 

(3)  Initiating  a  plan  of  public  financing  of 
congressional  campaigns; 

(4)  malting  available  to  candidates  for 
election  to  Congress  either  free  or  subsi- 
dized broadcasting  time; 

(5)  examining  the  role  of  independent  ex- 
penditures, as  defined  in  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
VAC.  431  (17».  which  are  made  either  by 
individuals  or  poUtical  action  committees;  or 

(6)  any  other  measure  which  the  Commis- 
sion deems  appnwiate. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  Its  consideration  and 
study,  the  Commission  shaU  make  findings 
and  recommendations,  including  specific 
proposals  for  changes  In  Federal  laws  and 
regulatkms.  to  promote  the  policy  set  forth 
In  section  2.  The  Commission  Is  specifically 
directed  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
achieve  the  broadest  possible  bipartisan 
consensus  in  arriving  at  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  consideration  and 
stucb',  the  Commission  shaU  avail  itself  of 
relevant  information  and  data  gathered  by 
such  public  and  private  organtaatlons  and 
individuals  as  it  deems  appropriate.  The 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Clerit  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  shaU  cooperate  with  the 
Commission,  to  the  extent  aUowed  by  law. 
In  providing  whatever  statistical  and  other 
appropriate  and  relevant  information  the 
Commission  requests. 

oroaiiizatior  op  the  COMmSSIOR 
Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  meml>ers  as  follows: 
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(1)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  two  of  whom  shall  not  cur- 
rently hold  elective  office. 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  two  of  wham  shall 
be  memljers  of  the  Senate  and  two  of  whom 
shall  not  currently  hold  elective  office. 

(3)  Two  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
national  committees  of  the  two  major  politi- 
cal parties;  one  by  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  and  one  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

(4)  One,  who  shaU  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  appointed  jointly  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Senate  majority 
leader  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(bXl)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  be  chosen  from 
among  pemns  with  a  broad  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  major  areas  under  the 
Commission's  consideration  and  study,  par- 
ticularly the  legislative  process  and  the 
manner  in  which  congressional  campaigns 
are  financed. 

(2)  The  Chairman  shall  be  chosen  from 
among  persons  known  for  their  integrity 
and  national  stature  and  possessing  abUities 
and  characteristics  necessary  to  fadUtate  a 
bipartisan  consensus  on  matters  under  the 
Commission's  study  and  consideration. 

(cXl)  Of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  subsection  (aXl).  one  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  one  currently  not 
holding  elective  office  sbaU  be  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  under 
subsection  (aK2).  one  from  the  Senate  and 
one  currently  not  holding  elective  office 
shall  lie  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 
one  from  the  Senate  and  one  currently  not 
holding  elective  office  shaU  be  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(d)  Six  monbers  of  the  Commissiim  shaU 
ccHiBtltute  a  quorum  but  the  Commlsslan 
may  establish  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  taking 
testimony,  and  receiving  evidenoe. 

(e)  Any  vacaiKy  in  the  (Commission  sbaU 
not  affect  Its  powers,  and  shall  be  fUled  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(f )  An  individual  who  is  aivointed  to  the 
Commission  in  the  status  of  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  who  thereafter  ceases  to  have 
such  status.  ShaU  nevertheless  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  CommlsBlon  and  shaU  (If  he 
has  returned  to  the  private  sector  except  for 
his  membership  on  the  Commission)  be 
treated  as  an  individual  appointed  from  the 
private  sector  for  purposes  of  compensaUon 
under  secti<m  6. 

coMrmsATioN  OP  comassiOH  mpmsprs 
Sic.  6.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  Members  of  Congress  shaU 
serve  on  the  Commission  without  addlticmal 
compensation.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission from  the  private  sector  shaU  each 
be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  rate  of 
pay  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
for  each  day  such  member  Is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  his  or  her  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commissicm. 


UM 
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(b)  All  members  of  the  CommUslon  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  of  the  United  States 
Code,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

ADMINISTRATIVK  niOVISIONS 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  recu- 
lations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power 


(1)  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
SI  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  any  other 
provision  of  law.  relating  to  the  number, 
classification,  and  General  Schedule  rates— 

(A)  of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisa- 
ble to  assist  in  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the 
maximum  rate  for  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title: 
and 

(B)  an  Executive  Director  for  the  Commis- 
sion contingent  upon  confirmation  by  the 
Commission  members  at  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to 
the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code:  and 

(3)  procure,  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  by  law  for  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum 
aiuiual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  or  of  an  advisory  council 
or  committee  under  section  8.  or  employ- 
ment of  an  individual  by  the  Commission  as 
an  attorney  or  expert  In  any  business  or 
professional  field,  on  a  part-time  or  full- 
time  basis,  with  or  without  compensation, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employ- 
ment bringing  such  individual  within  the 
provisions  of  any  Federal  law  relating  to 
conflicts  of  interest  or  otherwise  imposing 
restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  re- 
lation to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with 
claims,  proceedings,  or  matters  involving 
the  United  States.  Service  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  or  of  such  advisory  council 
or  committee,  or  as  an  employee  of  the 
Conunission.  shall  not  be  considered  service 
in  an  appointive  or  elective  position  in  the 
Government  for  purposes  of  section  8344  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  comparable 
provisions  of  Federal  law. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish its  procedures  and  to  govern  the 
manner  of  its  operations,  organization,  and 
personnel. 

ADVISORY  COUMCILS  AlfD  COMMITTKKS 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  may  establish, 
without  regard  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  such  advisory  councils  and 
advisory  committees  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  provide  specialized  assistance  in 
the  performance  Of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission  by  this  Act.  Members  of  such 
advisory  councils  and  committees,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  councils  or  com- 
mittees or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  (unless 


otherwise  eligible  for  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  under  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code),  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subaiat- 
ence.  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  individuals  in  the 
Government  serving  without  pay. 
powms  OP  TMX  coMM  isaioii 

Sec.  9.  (aXl)  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Conunission.  any  sub- 
committee thereof  or  any  member  author- 
ized by  the  Commission  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  have  such 
printing  and  binding  done,  enter  into  such 
contracU  and  other  arrangemenU  (with  or 
without  consideration  or  bond,  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounU  aa  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acta,  and  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revlaed  SUtutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5)),  make  such  expenditures,  and 
take  such  other  actions  as  the  Comralaalon 
or  such  member  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
member  of  the  Commlnion  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commlaaion  or  before  such 
member. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advlaory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission established  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  esUblishment.  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  aa  the 
Commission  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  and  each  such  officer,  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  aud  statlsUct  directly 
to  the  Conunlaslon.  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authortaed  to 
make  any  of  the  faculties  and  servioes  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commission  or 
to  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commiaiion.  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  to  assist  the  Commlaaion  in  carry- 
ing out  iU  duties  under  this  Act.  unless  the 
head  of  such  agency  determines  that 
urgent,  overriding  reasons  will  not  permit 
the  agency  to  make  such  facilities,  services, 
or  personnel  available  to  the  Commlaaion 
and  so  notifies  the  Chairman  In  writing, 

(d)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
SUtes  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  condltiona  as  other  departmenU 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  require  the  CommlMlon  to 
submit  any  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  any  such  officer  or  agency 
for  approval,  comment,  or  review  before 
submitting  such  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  the  Congren. 

■fXETiiioa.  PCTUc  arroLvnforr.  iBroKTS. 
KxrauTioii 

Sk.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  first 
convene  no  later  than  two  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall 
meet  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  as  the 
Chairman  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Consistent  with  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  structure  IU 
operations  and  activities  to  assure  the  ap- 
propriate and  meaningful  involvement  of 
the  public  in  its  deliberations.  In  doing  so. 
the  Commission  shall  consider  the  desirabil- 
ity of  holding  public  hearings,  particularly 
in  locations  outside  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia, or  establishing  or  utilizing  other 
mechanisms  whereby  members  of  the  public 
can  readily  contribute  suggestions  for  Com- 
mission consideration. 

(c)  The  Conunission  shall  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  Congress  such  reports  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  Its 
activities  under  this  Act.  No  later  than  one 
year  following  the  date  of  March  1.  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  iU  final  comprehen- 
sive report  of  IU  activities,  including  all  of 
IU  findings  and  recommendations. 

(d)  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  IU  final  report  under  sub- 
section (c).  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

paarAMATioii  poa  ths  commission 
Sec.  11.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Election  Conunission  shall  begin  to  prepare 
briefing  papers  for  the  Commission.  Such 
briefing  papers  shall  catalog  and  synthesize 
any  recent  public  or  private  reports,  analy- 
ses, and  recommendations  pertinent  to  the 
work  of  the  Commlaaion.  and  shall  contain 
such  other  Information  relevant  to  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  The  briefing  papers 
shall  be  completed  and  transmitted  to  the 
Commlsalon  no  later  than  two  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DCPIMITIOKS 

Sec  12.  For  purposes  of  in  this  Act 

(1)  the  term  "candidate"  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  seeks  election  to  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  se^  elec- 
tion— 

(A)  If  such  individual  has  received  contri- 
butions aggregating  in  excess  of  $5,000  or 
has  made  expenditures  aggregating  In 
excess  of  $5,000:  or 

(B)  if  such  individual  has  given  his  or  her 
consent  to  another  person  to  receive  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
such  individual  and  if  such  person  has  re- 
ceived such  contributions  aggrecating  in 
excess  of  $5,000  or  has  made  such  expendi- 
tures aggregating  In  excess  of  $5,000; 

(2)  the  term  "election"  means  a  general, 
special,  primary  or  runoff  election  to  the 
Senate  or  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the 
United  SUtes;  and 

(3)  the  definitions  in  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.8.C.  431)  shaU  apply  to  this  Act. 

AtrtROUZATIOII 

Sec  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  hlmaelf 
and  Mr.  I>oiJC): 

S.  529.  A  bill  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  titles  11  and  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

BAmanPTCT  tbchhical  ambidmxiits 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I— 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
DoLC— am  introducing  a  bill  which  we 
hope  will  complete  the  work  we  began 
last  year  with  the  passage  of  the 
Bankruptcy  and  Federal  Judgeship 
Act  of  1984.  Due  to  the  hectic  atmos- 
phere that  prevailed  during  the  final 
hours  of  conference  consideration  of 


that  bill,  numerous  errors  of  spelling, 
grammar,  and  miscitation  and  the  like 
were  nuule.  The  bill  we  introduce 
today  is  designed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections  to  implement  the 
policy  decisions  made  last  year. 

I  have  consulted  with  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  persons  involved  in  bankrupt- 
cy law  in  determining  what  should  be 
included  in  this  bill.  I  have  received 
the  input  of  people  such  as  Lawrence 
King,  professor  of  bankruptcy  law  at 
New  York  University  and  editor  of 
Colliers  on  Bankruptcy;  Prank  Kenne- 
dy, a  distinguished  professor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  former 
staff  director  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  the  Bankruptcy  Law;  Vem  Coun- 
tryman, the  well-known  professor  of 
bankruptcy  law  at  Harvard:  Harry 
Dixon  and  Ed  Creel  of  the  American 
Bankruptcy  Institute:  Bankruptcy 
Judge  Beryl  McOuire.  president  of  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Judges  Confer- 
ence and  Howard  Beck,  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Bankrupt- 
cy Clerks;  and  many  others  in  formu- 
lating this  bill.  Although  many  addi- 
tional amendments  might  have  been 
made  to  the  Code,  the  minimal  pack- 
age we  are  introducing  today  will  clari- 
fy many  of  the  technical  problems 
now  present  in  the  Code.  We  believe 
this  package  will  have  the  support  of 
all  groups  interested  in  perfecting  the 
bankruptcy  law. 

In  an  effort  to  make  this  bill  as  non- 
controversial  as  possible  I  have  not  in- 
cluded a  number  of  amendments  that 
I  personally  agreed  with  and  which  I 
felt  would  have  implemented  the  will 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  conference 
committee  on  BAPJA.  By  going  the 
extra  step  to  make  this  bill  as  noncon- 
troversial  as  possible,  it  is  my  hope 
that  its  processing  can  be  expedited 
and  that  the  uncertainties  caused  by 
the  technical  errors  made  in  BAPJA 
can  be  alleviated.  I  hope  that  interest 
groups  and  Members  who  want  to 
make  substantive  or  controversial 
changes  to  the  bankruptcy  law  will  re- 
frain from  doing  anything  that  would 
slow  the  processing  of  this  bill.  I  view 
this  bill  as  simply  a  "good  govern- 
ment" bill,  which  should  be  in  every- 
body's interest  to  process  quickly. 

I  ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

s.  529 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  101(33)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(33)  'person'  includes  individual,  partner- 
ship, and  corporation,  but  does  not  Include 
governmental  unit,  provided,  however,  that 
effective  as  of  October  1.  1979.  any  agency, 
department,  or  unit  of  the  United  SUtes,  or 
any  corporation  chartered  by  the  United 
SUtes,  that  acquires  asseU  in  a  receivership 


capacity,  or  purchases,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quires, assets  from  any  entity  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  person  for  purposes  of  section  1102 
of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  101(41XAXxv)  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "security"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"security". 

(c)  Section  101(49)  of  tiUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  303(b)  of  UUe  II. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subject  on"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subject  or'. 

(b>  Section  303(c)  of  tiUe  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "as  to  liabil- 
ity or  the  subject  of  a  bona  fide  dispute" 
after  "contingent." 

(c)  Section  303(hKl)  of  tiUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"that". 

Sbc  3.  SecUon  34«(JX7)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"owned"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"owed". 

Sr.  4.  Section  seacb)  of  UUe  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  redesignated  by  section 
392(a)  of  Public  Law  No.  98-353.  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "fi- 
nancial instituUon."  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  financial  in- 
stituUoiis": 

(2)  striking  "or"  after  the  sonicolon  in  the 
first  paragraph  (9); 

(3)  striking  out  "(9)"  in  the  second  para- 
graph (9).  and  "(10)"  In  paragraph  (10)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(10)"  and  "(11)". 
respectively,  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (10)  as  resesignated.  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or". 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Section  363(a)  of  UUe  11, 
United  States  Ckide.  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  their  cash  equivalenU"  after  "proper- 
ty". 

(b)  Section  363  of  UUe  11,  UiUted  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "value" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "amount". 

Sk.  6.  (a)  SecUon  3<S(c)  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "or  an  aaalgnee  of  such  con- 
tract or  lease"  in  subparanaph  (IXA):  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "is"  after  "leaae";  and 

(B)  inserting  "and"  after  "property". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (2XAX1)  of  section 
365(e)  of  UUe  II,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  trustee  or  to 
an  assignee  of  such  contract  or  leaae"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  enUty  other 
than  the  debtor  or  debtor  in  poweasion". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aecUon  365(b)  of  UUe 
11.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  timeshare  plan"  after  "lease" 
the  fourth  place  it  appears. 

(d)  SecUon  36S(m)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"362(bX9)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"362(bXI0)". 

Sk.  7.  Section  S03(bX6XAXU)  of  UUe  II, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "repoaaesaed"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "repossessed". 

Sk.  8.  Section  503(1)  of  tiUe  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  atriking  out 
"507(aX6)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■•507(aX7)".  „  ,.  . 

Sk.  9.  Section  503(b)  of  UUe  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (IXB)  by  striking  out 
"507(aX6)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"507(aX7)". 
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(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon:  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  ": 
and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sk.  10.  SecUon  507(d)  of  Utle  II.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(aX6)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(aX6) 
or  (aX7)". 

Sk.  II.  (a)  SecUon  452  of  the  Bankruptcy 
AmendmenU  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of 
1984  (PubUc  Law  98-353).  amending  section 
531(3)  of  UUe  II.  United  States  Code,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  SecUon  531(4)  of  UUe  II.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  whether  or 
not  immunity  Is  granted  under  aeetion  344 
of  this  Utle"  after  "estate"  the  second  place 
it  appears. 

Sk.  13.  Section  532(hXI)  of  UUe  II. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "UtUe"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Utle". 

Sk.  13.  SecUon  522(1X2)  of  tiUe  II. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"this". 

Sk.  14.  Section  523(a)  of  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(I)  in  subparagraph  (IXA)  by  striking  out 
"S07(aX6)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"50T(aX7)":  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph 
(9)  as  paragraph  (10). 

Sk.  is.  SecUon  533(b)  of  UUe  II.  United 
States  Oide.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Service". 

Sk.  16.  (a)  Section  524(cX6XB)  of  UUe  II. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"business  debt  or"  before  "consumer". 

(b)  SecUon  534(dX2)  of  UUe  II,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subaection"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "secUon". 

Sk.  17.  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  544(a)  of 
UUe  11.  United  States  C^ode.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "transfer"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "pur- 
chaser's interest". 

Sk.  18.  Section  546(e)  of  UUe  II.  United 
States  (Tode,  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
ftimmm  after  "stockbroker". 

Sk.  19.  SecUon  547(bX4XB)  of  Utle  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  after  the  semicolon. 

Sk.  30.  SecUcm  548(dX3XB)  of  UUe  II. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "financial  insUtuUon."  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ".  financial  InsUtuUon". 

Sk.  31.  (a)  Paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  of 
aecUon  464(a)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
menU and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1984 
(PubUc  Law  98-353).  amending  secUcm 
549(a)  of  UUe  II.  United  States  Code,  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  SecUon  549(b)  of  UUe  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(I)  striking  out  "of"  after  "to  the  extoit"; 
and 

(3)  inserting  "is"  after  "commencement  of 
the  case.". 

Sk.  33.  SecUon  554(c)  of  UUe  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "SSKaXD"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "531(1)":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "to  the  debtor"  after 
"abandoned". 

Sk.  33.  The  items  relating  to  secUons  557. 
558.  and  559  in  the  table  of  secUons  for  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  5  of  UUe  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  foUomrs: 
"557.  Expedited  determination  of  interesU 
in.  and  abandonment  or  other 
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disposition  of  grmin  assets. 
"558.  Defenses  of  the  estate. 
"559.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  repur- 
chase agreement.". 
Sbc.    24.    Section    724(bH2)    of    title    11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strildng  out  "or":  and 

(2)  inserting  ".  or  507(aM6)"  after 
"507(aX5)". 

Sr.  25.  Section  72«<b)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  or 
(7)". 

Sbc.  26.  Section  1121(d)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sut)6ectlon"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  <b)  and". 

Sec.  27.  Section  1129(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out  "of" 
the  first  time  it  appears: 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (9KB)  by  striking  out 
"or  507(a>"  the  first  time  It  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "507(a)<5)  or 
S07(aK6)":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (9KC)  by  striking  out 
"(6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Section  525(b)(1)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Amendments  and  Federal  Judgeship 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  98-353)  amending 
section  1302(e)(4)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  1302(b)(1)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"704(3)". 

(c)  Section  1302(eMl)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fix"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  for 
such  individual". 

Sec.  29.  Section  1324  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  In  the  second  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "the"  the  first  place  it 
appears. 

Sec.  30.  Section  1325<bK2KA)  of  tiUe  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  after  the  semicolon  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "and". 

Sec.  31.  Section  1326(aK2)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "payments"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "payment". 

Sec.  32.  Official  Bankruptcy  Form  No.  1. 
referred  to  in  Rule  1002  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Rules,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "7  or 
13"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7.  11,  or 
13":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "7  or  13"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "7.  11,  or  13"  in  the  sute- 
ment  to  be  made  by  the  attorney  in  "Exhib- 
it B- ". 

Sic.  33.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 
15  of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "this"  In  the  Item  relating 
to  section  1501. 

Sec.  34.  Section  15701(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"trustee"  the  second  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "trustees". 

Sec.  35.  Section  lS703(b)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "truste"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  36.  Section  151102(b)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of"  the  second  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

Sec.  37.  (a)  Section  311(b)(4)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Amendments  and  Federal  Judgeship 
Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-353).  amending 
section  151301(b)(1)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  151302(b)(1)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 


"704(8)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
704(7).  and  704(9)". 

Sec.  38.  Section  156  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aubtection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  financial  accountabil- 
ity in  a  district  where  a  bankruptcy  clerk 
has  been  certified,  such  clerk  shall  be  ac- 
countable for  and  pay  into  the  Treasury  all 
fees,  costs,  and  other  monies  collected  by 
such  clerk  except  uncollected  fees  not  re- 
quired by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  be  prepaid. 
Such  clerk  shall  make  returns  thereof  to 
the  Director  of  the  Adminiatratlve  Office  of 
the  United  States  courts  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  such  Director.". 

Sec.  39.  Section  157(bK2HB)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "interest"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Interests". 

Sec.  40.  Section  157(b)<3XO)  of  UUe  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "annul". 

Sec.  41.  Section  1334(d)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  of  the  estate"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  of  property  of  the  estate". 

Sec.  43.  Section  1930(a)  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
the  court"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of 
the  district  court  or  the  clerk  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  if  one  has  been  certified  pur- 
suant to  section  156(b).". 

Sec.  43.  Section  2041  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
any  bankruptcy  court"  after  "court  of  the 
United  SUtes". 

Sec.  44.  Section  3043  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  and 
each  clerk  of  the  bankruptcy  courU,"  after 
"United  SUtes  courU". 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  hinuelf 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  530.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lue  of 
funds  from  rental  of  floating  drydock 
and  other  marine  equipment  to  sup- 
port the  National  Maritime  Museum 
in  San  Francisco.  CA;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

SUFFORT  or  THE  RATIONAL  MAKITIIIS  MtnCtm 
III  Mil  riAIICUCO 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Wilsom  and  myself, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  use  revenues  from  the  leasing 
of  a  floating  drydock  and  other  marine 
equipment  for  the  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  historic  ships  at  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Museum  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. CA.  This  bUl  is  similar  to  S.  1647 
which  I  sponsored  and  the  Senate 
passed  In  the  98th  Congress.  It  is  Iden- 
tical to  legislation  being  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congresswoman  Sala 
Burton. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Park 
Service  presently  has  the  authority  to 
lease  out  a  number  of  properties  it 
owns  and  use  the  Income  to  support 
certain  activities  at  the  Oolden  Oate 
National  Recreation  Area,  Including 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  his- 
toric ships  at  the  National  Maritime 
Museum.  The  revenue  from  these 
properties— the  Haslett  Warehouse 
and  Cliff  House— is  projected  to 
produce  $1.45  million  in  fiscal  1985. 
Lease  of  the  drydock.  as  provided  in 


this  bill,  would  produce  an  additional 
$75,000  annually  for  these  activities. 

The  National  Maritime  Museum 
owns  seven  historic  ships— the  Hercu- 
les, Balclutha,  Eureka,  Alma.  CA. 
Thayler,  EppleUm  HaU,  and  Wapama. 
In  terms  of  size  and  tonnage,  this  col- 
lection of  vessels  represents  the  larg- 
est single  fleet  of  historic  ships  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  the  ships  need 
extensive  maintenance  and  restora- 
tion, particularly  the  Wapama.  This 
ship  is  rapidly  deteriorating  and  re- 
pairs must  be  made  soon— before 
structural  damage  becomes  irreversi- 
ble. BuUt  in  St.  Helens.  OR,  in  1915, 
205  feet  long,  945  gross  tons,  the 
Wapama  is  the  last  remaining  exam- 
ple of  wooden  steam  schooners  that 
transported  lumber  to  ports  along  the 
west  coast  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  With  the  passing  away  of 
wind-driven  sailing  ships  aroimd  1900, 
steam  schooners  became  a  principal 
force  In  the  development  of  the  rich 
tlmberlands  of  the  west  coast,  which 
in  turn  was  essential  to  the  growth  of 
the  West  as  a  whole.  The  Wapama 
carried  freight  and  passengers  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  coast  from  1915  to 
1947  when  the  ship  struck  a  rock  in 
Alaskan  waters  damaging  a  forward 
portion  of  her  hull.  This  ended  the 
ship's  commercial  use.  Following  pur- 
chase by  the  State  of  California  in 
1958,  the  Wapamxi  was  repaired  on  the 
surface,  but  no  structural  reiMilrs  were 
done. 

Since  1963,  the  Wapama  has  been  a 
museum  ship,  housed  first  at  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  State  Historic 
Park  which  later  became  the  National 
Maritime  Museum  at  GONRA.  But.  in 
1979,  the  Wapama  was  removed  from 
display  because  it  badly  needed  re- 
pairs. Nonetheless,  in  1984,  the 
Wapama  was  desii^iated  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  because  of  its  na- 
tional significance  In  commemorating 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Also  in  1984  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice developed  a  7-year  restoration  plan 
for  the  Wapama.  Because  of  the  defi- 
cit, the  National  Park  Service  has  been 
trying  to  undertake  much  of  this 
repair  work  without  relying  entirely 
on  appropriated  funds,  using  donated 
materials  and  volunteer  labor  for  ex- 
ample. The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  further  facilitates  these  ef- 
forts to  restore  the  Wapama  at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  by  expanding  the 
current  lease  authority  to  Include  the 
AFDL-38  drydock  and  other  heavy 
marine  equipment.  Although  the  addi- 
tional revenues  raised  imder  this  bill 
are  significantly  less  than  the  $5.3  mil- 
lion needed  to  repair  the  Wapama.  the 
additional  authority  over  a  period  of 
years  will  Indeed  assist  with  this  im- 
portant project. 

I  believe  this  is  a  meritorious  goal. 
The  Wapama  and  other  ships  at  the 


National  Maritime  Museum  are  one- 
of-a-kind  vessels.  They  are  already  in 
Federal  ownership.  We  should  not 
allow  them  to  continue  to  deteriorate. 
Rather  we  should  protect  our  national 
Investment  and  preserve  these  vessels 
for  the  public's  knowledge  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

s.  530 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreti  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish the  Golden  Oate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  the  SUte  of  CaUfomia.  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  27,  1972 
(Public  Law  92-589:  16  U.S.C.  460bb-3(f))  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  in  the  second  proviso  after 
the  words  "the  administration  of  said  par- 
ceU"  the  following  "and  of  the  AFDL-38 
Drydock  or  other  vessels  or  heavy  marine 
equipment.":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "for  the  management  of 
said  parcels  of  property"  in  such  proviso 
and  substituting  "for  the  management  (In- 
cluding rental  or  lease)  of  said  properties". 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  friend.  Senator 
Cranston,  in  cosponsoring  this  bill 
which  will  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  leasing  of  drydock  facilities 
and  the  rental  of  marine  equipment  to 
support  the  National  Maritime 
Museum  in  San  Francisco,  CA. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  re- 
sponsibility for  seven  historic  ships  in 
the  National  Maritime  Museum.  Of 
particular  Interest  to  me  is  the 
Wapama.  This  legislation  will  allow 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Wapamti,  a 
205-foot-long,  68-year-old,  wooden 
steam  schooner.  The  Wapama  is  the 
last  of  225  wooden-hulled  steam  schoo- 
ners which  once  plied  their  trade 
along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to 
San  Diego.  It  is  a  unique  memorial  to 
that  era  and.  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  type  of  ship,  it  is  representotive 
of  the  formative  days  of  our  union. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
little  bit  of  history  surroimding  this 
vessel  in  the  belief  that  you  will  thus 
be  encouraged,  as  I  have  been,  to  sup- 
port the  preservation  of  this  historic 

vessel. 

The  Wapama  is  the  last  survivor  of 
a  fleet  of  steam  schooners  which 
transported  much  of  the  timber  mate- 
rials used  to  build  the  cities  of  the  Bay 
area,  the  Puget  Sound.  San  Diego,  and 
Los  Angeles.  These  ships  were  fre- 
quent visitors  at  such  ports  from  the 
1880's  until  well  into  this  century. 

In  1949.  the  Waj>ama  was  retired 
from  service  and  sold  to  a  scrapyard 
where  she  remained  for  several  years, 
quickly  falling  into  disrepair.  In  1955, 
legislation  was  introduced  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  which  provid- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  a  State 


Maritime  Historical  Park  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. There,  the  Wapama  found  a  new 
home,  underwent  some  restoration, 
and  became  a  favorite  attraction  of 
visitors  to  the  park.  In  the  16  years 
that  she  was  open  to  the  public,  it  is 
estimated  that  3  million  people  walked 
her  decks  and  began  to  imderstand. 
through  actual  experience,  how  their 
forefathers  lived,  buUt  these  hard- 
working ships,  and  used  them  to  build 
the  American  West. 

In  1977,  the  ship  was  transferred  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
become  a  part  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Museum  of  San  Francisco:  2 
years  later,  in  1979,  it  became  obvious 
that  major  restoration  work  was  nec- 
essary below  the  ship's  waterllne.  The 
Wapama  was  removed  from  the  Hyde 
Street  Pier  and  placed  on  a  preserva- 
tion drydock  in  Oakland  where  she  re- 
mains today. 

The  restoration  effort  enjoys  a 
broad  base  of  public  support.  Numer- 
ous groups  and  countless  individuals 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  insure 
the  safety  of  this  much-loved  ship. 
Their  commitment  and  dedication  to 
this  cause  evinces  a  deep  concern  for 
its  future.  In  addition,  the  ship  is  cur- 
rently owned  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  whose  managonent  policies 
indicate  an  obligation  to  maintain  and 
preserve  such  historic  structures. 

I  support  both  the  good  woiic  that 
the  community  groups  are  doing  for 
the  Wapama  and  the  National  Park 
Service's  efforts  to  preserve  these  his- 
toric structures.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  and 
friend.  Mi.  Cranston,  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  DcCONCINI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Chilb.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Abonor.  Mr.  D'Amato.  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.  531.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  a  special  oper- 
ations wing  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
to    authorize    the    appropriation    of 
funds  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Directorate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Task  Force  on 
Dnig  Law  Enforcement,  and  to  require 
certain  reports:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

RXASnnss  emhancuumi  or  an  roacs 
ftxsKRVK  BFBCiAL  omATiom  ACT  or  itss 
Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  take  a  bold  new  step  toward  bring- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  more 
deeply  into  our  war  against  the  narcot- 
ics trafficker.  Senators  Chilcs. 
D'Amato.  Cochran,  Hawkins,  and 
Abdnor  have  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
this  bill— a  bill  that  would,  among 
other  things,  authorize  the  creation  of 
an  Air  Force  Reserve  special  oper- 
ations squadron  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  will  have  a  peacetime  drug 
interdiction  mission.  No  longer  can  we 


afford  to  sit  Idly  by  and  be  outgunned 
day  in  and  day  out  by  a  well-financed, 
well-organized  army  of  drug  smugglers 
that  is  penetrating  our  borders  with 
record  loads  of  cocaine,  marijuana, 
and  heroin. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  some 
wild-eyed  scheme  to  place  stormtroop- 
pers  with  fixed  bayonets  along  the 
southern  borders  of  the  United  SUtes. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  or  intend- 
ed by  its  sponsors  to  allow  the  military 
to  actually  make  arrests  of  citizens 
suspected  of  trafficking  drugs  into  the 
coimtry.  What  this  bill  does  do  is  pave 
the  way  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  assume  a  peacetime,  drug  sur- 
veillance mission  as  part  of  an  overall 
national  security  strategy  to  protect 
our  vulnerable  southern  borders  from 
drug  smugglers:  terrorist  Insurgents: 
and  unidentified,  low  flying  suspect 
aircraft.  Here  are  the  basic  elements 
of  the  plan  initiated  by  this  bill: 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  an  Air 
Force  special  operations  air  detection 
wing  composed  of  a  squadron  of  16  P-3 
aircraft  equipped  with  sophisticated 
F-15  combat  radars.  This  squadron 
would  provide  a  detection  support  unit 
to  complement  an  existing  special  oi>- 
eraUons  wing  stationed  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base  in  Florida. 

Second,  this  unit  would  support  our 
civilian  drug  interdiction  mission 
during  peacetime,  while  at  the  same 
time  training  our  men  and  women  to 
track  and  detect  the  weapons-terror- 
ist-insurgency menace  that  threatens 
our  southern  borders  during  a  wartime 
scenario. 

Third,  fourteen  P-3's  would  be 
bailed  to  the  (Customs  Service  and 
flown  by  U.S.  (Customs  Service  pilots 
during  peacetime.  Customs  P-3 
pilots— most  of  whom  are  currently 
Reserve  members— would  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serves. Two  of  the  16  P-3  aircraft 
would  be  solely  dedicated  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Southern  Command 
[SOUTHCOM]  for  full  time  use  in 
providing  much-needed  detection  in 
the  weapons  and  drug  trafficking  cor- 
ridors in  the  Yucatan  Passage  and  be- 
tween South  and  Central  America. 
The  balance  of  the  P-3's  would  be  de- 
ployed by  Customs  in  the  drug  traf- 
ficking threat  corridors  from  Florida 
to  San  Diego  and  up  both  east  and 
west  coasts. 

Fourth,  makes  the  Department  of 
Defense's  Task  Force  on  Drug  Law  En- 
forcement a  permanent  office  of  the 
Pentagon.  This  office  is  currently  op- 
erating as  an  ad  hoc  office  designed  to 
facilitate  the  loan  of  DOD  equipment 
to  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Fifth.  DOD  would  pay  for  the  one- 
time modification  costs  to  retrofit  the 
balance  of  the  P-3  aircraft  fleet  with 
radar  and  other  intelligence  communi- 
cation equipment,  and  the  major 
maintenance  on  the  aircraft.  Customs 
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would  pay  for  organizational  mainte- 
nance, including  all  gas,  oil,  consuma- 
bles, and  the  cost  of  its  flight  crews. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  one  of  my  col- 
leagues doubts  the  need  to  go  to  new 
and  advanced  ends  to  protect  our  bor- 
ders from  the  purge  of  the  drug  smug- 
gler, let  me  suggest  that  they  just  read 
the  latest  issues  of  Time  and  News- 
week: both  of  which  feature  a  cover 
story  on  the  cocaine  menace  that  is 
plaguing  this  coiuitry  like  never 
before.  And  it  is  difficult  to  pick  up  a 
paper  on  any  given  day  and  not  read 
about  another  kidnaping,  or  murder, 
or  execution,  or  crime  that  is  directly 
or  indirectly  the  product  of  narcotics. 
As  this  bill  is  being  introduced,  one  of 
our  drug  enforcement  administration 
agents  remains  missing  following  his 
abduction,  presumably  by  Mexican 
drug  figures,  on  February  7.  The 
public  is  outraged  and  they  should  be. 
Letters  coming  into  my  office  indicate 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  sick 
and  tired  of  illegal  narcotics  governing 
the  streets  and  putting  them  in  fear  of 
letting  their  kids  play  after  dusk; 
taking  a  walk  with  their  husbands 
around  the  block;  or  walking  to  the 
neighborhood  grocery  to  pick  up  a 
carton  of  milk. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  embodied 
in  this  legislation  is  sound.  If  imple- 
mented, it  would  give  us  a  double  dose 
of  protection  for  our  southern  flanks: 
First,  it  would  give  us  an  expanded 
peacetime  drug  detection  capability, 
stretching  from  California  to  the  mid- 
Atlantic  States,  and  second,  it  would 
give  us  the  training  and  capability  to 
detect  the  flow  of  arms;  drugs;  insur- 
gents; and  other  dangerous,  threaten- 
ing activity  into  the  United  States:  in 
and  out  of  Cuba;  and  tKtween  South 
and  Central  America  during  both 
peacetime  and  in  time  of  war.  The 
commander  in  chief  of  SOUTHCOM 
has  corroborated  the  "guns-drugs-mili- 
tary threat"  nexus  in  our  southern 
region.  He  has  transmitted  these  con- 
cerns to  the  White  House  and  to  the 
Congress.  This  bill  and  this  plan  re- 
sponds to  those  very  real  concerns 
while  at  the  same  time  beefs  up  our  ci- 
vilian drug  enforcement  effort  in  the 
drug  threat  corridors  throughout  the 
southern  region. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
long  overdue.  We  can  no  longer  attack 
the  drug  smuggling  Juggernaut  with 
paper  clips  and  rubberbands.  If  we  are 
to  launch  a  full  scale  war  against  the 
narcotics  smuggler,  this  bill  must  be 
passed  and  a  new  Department  of  De- 
fense involvement  in  that  war  must  be 
established. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  a  memorandum  on  this  new 
congressional  drug  initiative  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  531 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative»  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a**eml>led.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  ms  the  "Readiness  En- 
hancement of  Air  Force  Reserve  Special  Op- 
ermtloru  Act  of  1985". 

Sbc.  3.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1986  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  Special  Operations  Wing 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Sk.  3.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1986  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Directorate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Task  Force  on  Drug 
Law  Enforcement. 

Sec.  4.  Not  Uter  than  September  30.  1985. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  plans  to  obligate  and 
expend  funds  appropriated  or  expected  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authorisa- 
tion contained  in  this  Act.  The  report  shall 
include  a  description  of — 

(1)  actions  or  proposed  actions  to  consoli- 
date, in  a  Special  Operations  Wing  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  command  and  control  of 
Air  Force  Special  Operations  aircraft,  other 
than  Special  Operations  aircraft  which  were 
assigned  to  the  Special  Operations  Wing  of 
the  regular  Air  Force  on  or  before  March  1. 
1985: 

(2)  actions  and  proposed  actions  to  utilise 
rotary-wing  and  flxed-wlng  aircraft  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  furnish,  commen- 
surate with  military  readiness,  optimal  sup- 
port to  civilian  law  enforcement  agendea  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  drug  interdic- 
tion missions  and  for  other  operational  ac- 
tivities of  such  agencies  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  drug  laws:  and 

(3)  actions  and  proposed  actions  to  pro- 
mote dual  utilization  of  Department  of  De- 
fense aircraft  and  other  Department  of  De- 
fense resources  available  to  civilian  law  en- 
forcement agencies  by  providing  for  the  uti- 
lization of  such  aircraft  and  resources  by  a 
Special  Operations  Wing  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  by  such  agencies. 

BACKGROUItD 

This  memorandum  Is  intended  to  review 
and  clarify  the  elements  of  a  proposal  to 
create  an  organization  Jointly  Involving  de- 
tection asseu  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  V.8.  Customs  Service.  The  proposal 
is  to  enhance  an  existing  active  duty  Air 
Force  division  by  addition  of  a  reserve  air 
wing,  so  that  a  detection  capability  is  cre- 
ated which  will  serve  both  the  national  se- 
curity requirements  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  drug  interdiction  require- 
ments of  the  Customs  Service. 

Since  the  relaxation  of  posse  comltatus  in 
1981.  it  has  been  possible  to  address  Im- 
provements in  the  detection,  identification 
and  arrest  capabilities  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice by  considering  the  utilization  of  assets 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Ini- 
tiatives taken  to  date  have  consisted  princi- 
pally of  direct  loans  of  equipment  from  DoD 
to  Customs  (as  with  the  Blackhawk  helicop- 
ter): the  sharing  of  Information  gathered 
during  routine  DoD  activities  (as  with  the 
Navy  ship  sighting  program,  E2/E3  training 
flights,  and  Cudjoe  Key  aerostat):  or  specif- 
ic tasking  of  DoD  elements  to  support  Cus- 
toms (as  with  the  specially  designated  E2/ 
E3  aircraft  missions  and  Marine  Corps  OV- 
10  nighU). 


The  proposal  now  being  advanced  is 
unique  because  it  fits  none  of  the  above  cat- 
egories of  unilateral  assistance,  but  rather 
will  result  In  enhancement  of  the  missions 
of  both  DoD  and  Customs. 

THITMKXAT 

Ciutom* 

The  Customs  Servicejs  responsible  for  de- 
tection, Interception,  and  arrest  of  drug 
smugglers.  Congressional  hearings  have  doc- 
umented the  Inability  of  Customs  to  per- 
form this  mission  satisfactorily  in  any 
region  of  the  country.  Detection  is  the 
weakest  of  the  three  functions,  and  this  de- 
ficiency has  made  the  subsequent  missions 
of  identification  and  arrest  almost 
academic. 

In  addressing  detection  deficiencies,  the 
Congress.  In  cooperation  with  the  Customs 
Service  and  DoD,  authorized  the  production 
of  six  P3/F-1S  detection  aircraft  systems. 
The  P3/F-15  is  currently  configured  with 
130*  air-to-air  radar  In  the  nose,  230*  surface 
radar  in  the  taU,  and  380'  FLIR.  It  Is  to  l>e 
augmented  with  a  communications  monitor- 
ing package. 

The  prototype  aircraft  has  enjoyed  con- 
spicuous success,  making  15  detections  of 
suspect  aircraft  in  the  45  days  that  it  has 
been  undergoing  initial  employment  exer- 
cises. This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  10 
cases  reported  by  Customs  as  having  been 
made  by  the  combined  E3/E3  effort  in  all  of 
1984. 

It  is  possible  that  future  modifications 
could  include  a  380*  air-to-air  radar  systems 
and  long  range  optics.  While  all  parties  con- 
cede that  these  and  other  Improvements 
would  make  the  system  even  more  capable, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  existing  system  repre- 
sents a  quantum  advance  for  Customs.  It  is 
also  clear  that  6  systems  will  not  meet  the 
detection  requirements  of  the  Customs 
Service. 

The  Department  ofDefenae 

The  Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM) 
Is  the  U.S.  unified  (all  services  represented) 
command  headquartered  in  Panama  respon- 
sible for  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  Caribbean  littoral. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  SOUTH- 
COM, General  Paul  F.  Gorman,  last  month 
confirmed  to  a  Congressional  delegation 
that  he  has  detection  requirements  relating 
to  his  military  mission  that  are  unmet.  He 
further  confirmed,  with  DEA  concurrence, 
that  the  detection  requirements  of  the  drug 
interdiction  community  are  essentially  iden- 
tical to  his  military  requirements,  and  that 
there  is  a  strong  (perhaps  85%)  cross-corre- 
lation between  individuals  Involved  in  drug 
trafficking  and  arms  trafficking  in  that 
region. 

Further  reinforcing  the  nexus  between  re- 
gional drug  enforcement  and  military  inter- 
ests, the  General  revealed  that: 

There  is  a  very  real  southern  border  insiu- 
gency  threat  to  our  national  security  during 
wartime: 

Narcotics  profits  are  financing  the  pur- 
chase and  shipment  of  arms  to  Central  and 
South  America: 

In  most  cases  the  same  organizations,  with 
the  same  tactics,  with  the  same  individuals 
are  Involved  in  both  drug  trafficking  and 
arms  trafficking  In  the  region; 

We  have  no  peacetime  or  wartime  mission 
to  detect  this  flow  of  drugs  and  arms  in  the 
region:  and 

The  clandestine  threat  corridors  for 
drugs,  arms,  and  insurgents  are  the  same. 


DoD  is  further  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinued tasking  for  drug  interdiction  detec- 
tion operations  of  scarce  and  expensive  E2 
and  E3  aircraft  by  the  Administration,  with 
the  tacit  approval  of  Congress.  These  air- 
craft apparently  provide  only  a  marginal 
benefit  to  the  Interdiction  agencies  at  tre- 
mendous financial  and  operational  cost  to 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

Because  the  drug  smuggling  problem  con- 
tinues almost  unabated,  there  is  a  growing 
outcry  from  Members  of  Congress.  Gover- 
nors, and  other  federal,  sUte.  and  local  poli- 
ticians for  dramatically  increased  DoD  ac- 
tivity in  support  of  drug  Interdiction.  While 
as  yet  unfocussed,  some  of  the  proposed  as- 
sistance approaches  monumental  levels,  in 
most  cases  far  exceeding  the  level  of  assist- 
ance contemplated  by  either  the  original 
drafters  of  the  Posse  ComlUtus  Act  Amend- 
ment or  DoD.  These  proposals  enjoy  wide- 
spread appeal,  however,  because  of  their 
simplicity,  the  relative  enormity  of  the  DoD 
budget,  a  growing  sense  that  the  problem 
has  overwhelmed  the  impotent  civilian  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  a  perception  that 
truly  dramatic  action  is  required  to  success- 
fully address  this  intractable  national  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  of  these  other 
plans  might  survive  the  authorization  and 
appropriations  process.  DoD  Is  facing  both 
enormous  expenditures  and  increased  task- 
ing of  active  duty  elemenU. 

THK  PROPOSAL 

The  plan  is  to  create  an  Air  Force  Reserve 
air  wing  to  complement  the  1st  Special  Op- 
erations Wing  (1st  SOW),  an  active  duty 
unit  which  is  headquartered  at  Hurlburt 
Field,  Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  A  de- 
tachment of  this  unit  is  under  the  oper- 
ational control  of  SOUTHCOM. 

The  1st  SOW  currently  consists  of  fixed 
wing  and  helicopter  assets  which  support 
special  operation  forces  inflltration/exfll- 
tration  and  rescue  operations.  (For  example, 
the  1st  SOW  provided  extensive  support 
during  the  invasion  of  Grenada). 

The  new  organization  that  this  proposal 
would  create,  designated  the  2nd  SOW, 
would  consist  of  two  composite  (more  than 
one  kind  of  aircraft)  reserve  squadrons  and 
a  headquarters  element.  One  of  the  squad- 
rons would  be  rotary  wing,  made  up  of  UH- 
IN  and  HH-3  helicopters  currently  assigned 
to  the  Second  Air  EHvision.  The  other  would 
be  a  fixed-wing  squadron  consisting  of  six- 
teen P3-type  aircraft  with  F-15  radars  and 
certain  other  specially  equipped  fixed-wing 
aircraft  presently  attached  to  the  2nd  Air 
Division. 

Operationally,  the  P3/P-15  aircraft  would 
lie  on  loan  from  DoD  to  Customs  during 
peacetime,  with  agreement  that  two  of  the 
aircraft  would  be  available  for  reserve  train- 
ing and  be  tasked  to  support  to  SOUTH- 
COM, and  eight  in  daily  use  by  Customs. 
Active  duty  reservists  would  fly  the  aircraft 
for  SOUTHCOM,  with  Customs  pUots 
flying  the  bulk  of  the  aircraft  in  their 
normal  civilian  law  enforcement  activities. 
In  the  event  of  national  emergency  all  of 
the  aircraft  would  immediately  revert  to 
DoD  control. 

This  memorandum  earlier  detailed  the 
utility  of  the  P3/F-15  aircraft  in  drug  inter- 
diction operations.  In  terms  of  military  In- 
telligence requlremente  as  articulated  by 
Gen.  Gorman,  the  P3  system  would  be  simi- 
larly invaluable. 

While  on  active  duty  status  the  P3  s  would 
generate  military  information  at  the  direc- 
tion of  SOUTHCOM.  As  has  previously 
been  esUblished.  there  is  a  dramatic  correl- 


lation  between  military  targets  and  drug 
Interdiction  targeU.  The  proposal  further 
contemplates  that  such  collected  daU  would 
be  relayed  to  SOUTHCOM  Headquarters, 
and  further  relayed,  when  appropriate,  to 
the  Customs  Air  Support  Branches.  DEA's 
El  Paso  Intelligence  Center  (EPIC),  and  the 
National  Narcotics  Border  Interdiction 
System  (NNBIS)  regional  centers. 

The  Congress  has  already  authorized  six 
P3  systems  for  the  Customs  Service.  The 
aircraft  designated  for  modification  have 
been  declared  excess  to  the  Navy's  needs 
and  were  scheduled  for  retirement  from 
active  service.  The  F-15  radars  with  which 
the  aircraft  are  being  equipped  are  being 
loaned  by  the  Air  Force.  In  addition  to  the 
enhancement  afforded  to  civilian  law  en- 
forcement by  the  modification  and  loan  of 
these  aircraft,  a  second  benefit  has  now 
been  identified— the  appUeatlon  of  the  con- 
verted aircraft  to  a  new.  military  counterin- 
filtration  mission.  The  need  for  this  military 
counterinfUtraUon  capability  has  been  indi- 
cated in  numerous  intelligence  reports,  and 
is  now  subject  to  validation  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs. 

President  Reagan.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  of  February  8,  1965.  again 
stressed  the  urgency  of  establishing  a  com- 
petent military  preaence  in  Central  and 
South  America.  This  proposal  responds  to 
the  President's  coooems  by  providing  the 
capability  of  enhancing  U.S.  military  and 
narcotics  intelligence  In  that  strategicaUy 
vital  area. 

PKOORAM  aasPomniuTT 
The  initial  program  authorized,  to  provide 
six  P3'8  to  the  Customs  Servioe,  requires 
DoD  to  furnish  the  aircraft  and  radars  and 
to  fund  the  modifications.  Customs  has 
been  f imded  to  pay  for  consumables  such  as 
fuel,  spare  parts,  and  organizational  mainte- 
nance. Higher  levels  of  maintenance  are  to 
be  performed  by  DoD  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

This  Congressional  initiative  would 
expand  this  arrangement.  DoO  would  con- 
tinue to  mcxlify  a  second  Increment  of  10 
ainnaf t  In  a  similar  manner.  Under  the  2nd 
SOW  proposal.  Customs  would  continue  to 
pay  for  consumables  and  organisational 
level  maintenance  for  their  normal  law  en- 
forcement operations,  but  DoD  would  per- 
form and  fund  the  higher  leveU  of  mainte- 
nance as  they  do  for  other  aircraft  in  the 
military  reserves. 

Customs  would  pay  all  personnel  costs  re- 
lated to  civilian  operations.  Current  Cus- 
toms P3  pilots  who  are  now  members  of  ex- 
isting Naval  Reserve  P3  squadrons,  and  all 
qualified  pilots  to  be  hired  would  be  invited 
to  transfer  to  or  join  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
and  would  thus  be  able  to  perform  in  both 
missions,  a  clear  benefit  to  DoD. 
COST  nmuTKS— mw  coMaansioiiAL  naoo 

nrrsaDicnoM  tmmhivn 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
tasked  to  provide  estimates  of  the  cost  to 
implement  this  inltiaUve.  Those  daU  have 
not  yet  been  developed.  The  following  esti- 
mates are  staff  "rough  order  of  magnitude" 
projections,  baaed  on  current  experience 
with  the  P3/F-15  aircraft 

1.  Non-recurring,  one-time  costs.— To  re- 
furbish remainder  of  aircraft  fleet  and  ret- 
rofit with  F-15  or  comparable  radar  instaU 
communications  intelligence  (COMMINT) 
capabUity  in  each  aircraft:  and  instaU  infra- 
red surveillance  equipment,  civilian  avoinics, 
and  related  communications  equipment— 
$100  miUlon. 

2.  Annual  operation  and  maintenance 
costs.- Fleet  of  16  P3  radar-equipped  air- 


craft with  air  and  surface  target  detection 
capacity  (assumes  1000  flight  hours  per 
year,  per  aircraft,  at  $2700  per  flight  hour. 
Including  gas,  oil  and  other  consumables]— 
$2.7  mUlion  per  aircraft,  for  a  total  of  $43.2 
million. 

3.  Cost  to  establish  reserve  squadron  com- 
mand structure  to  Implement  Congressional 
Drug  Interdiction  Initiative— $1  million. 

OORGKaSSIOIIAI.    ACTION    RSQUnZB    TO    mPLS- 

MKirr  mw  drug  iirreRoicnoii  iwrriATivz 

1.  No  change  in  Posse  Comltatus  Act  re- 
quired. 

2.  CreaUon  of  3nd  Special  Operations 
Wing  by  bUl  or  amendment  to  FT  1986  De- 
fense Authorization  Bill. 

3.  Appropriations  action  as  required  in  FY 
1986. 

TIlfETABIX 

Prototype  P3/F-15— Currently  at  Customs 
air  support  branch. 

3  AddiUonal  P3/F-15— CurrenUy  under 
contract-delivery  to  Customs  by  October  1. 
1985. 

2  Additional  P3 /F-15— Currently  author- 
ized for  FY  1986:  requires  appropriations. 
Expected  delivery  in  December.  1985. 

10  Additional  aircraft  with  radar  capabil- 
ity (completion  of  16  aircraft  fleet)— End  of 
FY  1987. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  important  Joint 
military  and  drug  enforcement  initia- 
tive. The  threat  of  iUegal  narcotics 
crossing  our  borders  is  escalating  dra- 
matically, and  there  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  narcodollars  are  financing 
the  purchase  and  shipment  of  arms  to 
Central  and  South  America.  Our  mili- 
tary leaders  believe  there  is  a  very  real 
threat  to  our  national  security  on  our 
southern  border  during  wartime  from 
the  insurgents  who  are  trafficking  in 
drugs,  guns,  and  revolution.  Such  a 
threat  demands  the  deployment  of  our 
most  sophisticated  civilian  and  mili- 
tary resources. 

Our  Southern  Governors,  meeting 
recently  in  New  Orleans,  have  called 
for  increased  military  assistance  to 
dose  our  borders  to  the  flood  of  illegal 
drugs.  Our  Federal.  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  out- 
manned  and  lack  the  high-tech  radar 
and  fast  boats  and  planes  employed  by 
the  highly  organized  "conquerors." 

This  need  to  increase  military  assist- 
ance presents  a  problem  to  the  Con- 
gress which  must  ensure  that  military 
readiness  is  not  jeopardized.  National 
security  is  the  primary  mission  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The^  proposal  we  are  advancing 
today  would  serve  Isoth  the  national 
security  requirements  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  drug  interdiction 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service.  The  new  Air  Force  Reserve 
squadron  that  would  he  created  would 
fly  daily  surveillance  and  detection 
missions  for  the  Customs  Service.  De- 
tection has  been  identified  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service  as  the  weakest  link  In  its 
drug  interdiction  capabilities.  The  P-3 

aircraft    squadron    will    provide    the 

strong    detection    capability    needed. 
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freeing  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  tasking  scarce  and  expensive  E-2 
and  E-3  aircraft  for  drug  enforcement 
detection  flights. 

Additionally,  the  squadron  would 
serve  the  detection  requirements  of 
Southcom  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Two  of  the  planes  would  operate 
directly  under  the  command  of  Oen. 
Paul  Gorman  for  training  and  military 
intelligence  missions.  Information  col- 
lected would  be  shared,  when  appro- 
priate, with  EPIC,  NNBIS.  and  other 
Federal  enforcement  agencies. 

In  the  event  of  a  military  emergen- 
cy, the  reserve  squadron  would  be  acti- 
vated and  deployed  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  proposal  is  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  increasing  miliary  assistance 
for  drug  enforcement  while  serving 
our  national  security  needs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  it 
carefully. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  a  part  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Readiness  Enhance- 
ment of  Air  Force  Reserve  Special  Op- 
erations Act  of  1985. 

My  colleague,  and  my  cochairman  of 
the  Senate  Drug  Enforcement  Caucus. 
Senator  Donns  DeConcini.  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  sponsorship  of  this 
necessary  legislation.  Among  other 
things,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
creation  of  an  Air  Force  Reserve  Spe- 
cial Operations  Squadron  that  would 
have,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
peacetime  drug  Interdiction  mission.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  this  is  a  long 
overdue  and  necessary  component  of 
our  efforts  to  achieve  the  eradication 
of  drug  abuse  in  our  Nation. 

In  effect,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  allow  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  assume  a  peacetime,  drug 
surveillance  mission  as  part  of  an  over- 
all national  security  strategy  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  borders  most  vulner- 
able to  drug  traffickers.  This  would 
also  have  a  beneficitd  impact  on  our 
attempts  to  deal  with  terrorists  insur- 
gents, and  drug  smuggling  done  in- 
creasingly by  unidentified,  low  flying, 
suspect  aircraft.  I  can  speak  personal- 
ly to  all  these  aspects  of  the  drug  traf- 
ficking problem,  Mr.  President,  as  it  is 
my  home  State  of  Florida,  referred  to 
as  a  former  paradise,  that  has  t>ecome 
the  point  of  entry  for  illicit  narcotics 
in  the  United  States. 

Passage  and  implementation  of  this 
proposal  would  allow  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  additional  resources  it 
needs  to  help  dig  my  State  out  from 
under  the  torrent  of  drugs  that  inun- 
dates it. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  Air 
Force  Special  Operations  air  detection 
wing  composed  of  a  squadron  of  16  P-3 
aircraft  equipped  with  sophisticated 
F-15  combat  radars.  This  squadron 
would  provide  a  detection  support  unit 
to  complement  an  existing  special  op- 
erations stationed  at  Eglin  Air  Force 


Base  in  my  home  State  of  Florida. 
This  proposal  would  also  support  our 
civilian  drug  interdiction  mission 
during  peacetime,  while  at  the  same 
time  train  our  men  and  women  to 
track  and  detect  the  weapons-terror- 
ist-insurgency menace  that  could 
threaten  our  southern  borders  during 
a  wartime  scenario. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  is  that  14 
P-3's  would  be  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  and  flown  by  U.S. 
Customs  Service  pilots  who  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  Join  the  Air 
Force  Reserves.  What  I  find  to  be  par- 
ticularly good  news  about  this  part  of 
the  bill  is  that  2  of  the  16  P-3  aircraft 
would  be  solely  dedicated  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Southern  Command 
[Southcom]  for  full  time  use  in  provid- 
ing much-needed  detection  of  the 
weapons  and  drug  trafficking  corridors 
in  the  Yucatan  Passage  and  between 
South  and  Central  America.  This  bill 
also  calls  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's Task  Force  on  Drug  Law  En- 
forcement to  become  a  permanent 
office  of  the  Pentagon:  and  arranges 
to  pay  for  the  one-time  modification 
costs  to  retrofit  the  balance  of  the  P-3 
aircraft  fleet  with  radar  and  other  in- 
telligence communication  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  legislation 
would  provide,  our  Nation  needs.  We 
need  it  now,  and  we  need  it  desperate- 
ly. I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
effort,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  timely  support  to  the  Readiness 
EInhancement  of  Air  Force  Reserve 
Special  Operations  Act  of  1985. 


By  Mr.  £>OMENICI: 
S.  532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  (Public  Law 
98-242)  to  authorize  research  and  de- 
velopment on  problems  associated 
with  the  depletion  of  the  Opdlala  aq- 
uifer: to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

OCAIXALA  A«Dim  MSBAaCM  AND  DBVILOniBirr 
ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  98th  Congress,  I  introduced 
legislation  designed  to  continue  the 
important  research  work  that  is  neces- 
sary to  reverse  the  decline  of  the  Ogal- 
lala  aquifer. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  The  reason  is 
quite  simple.  The  Ogallala— which  is 
unknown  to  most  Americans— is  this 
Nation's  largest,  most  productive 
source  of  underground  water.  It  lies 
beneath  portions  of  the  six  States  in 
the  High  Plains,  an  area  that  produces 
15  percent  of  the  Nation's  wheat,  com, 
grain,  sorghum,  and  cotton,  as  well  as 
38  percent  of  the  value  of  our  live- 
stock. 

The  productivity  of  the  Ogallala 
region  is  critical  to  our  national  and 
international  agriculture  markets. 

But,  sadly,  this  vast  source  of  fresh 
water  is  in  serious  trouble,  with  its 
level  dropping  several  feet  a  year. 


If  that  decline  were  occurring  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes,  or  on  another  major 
source  of  visible,  surface  water,  we 
would  consider  it  a  national  calamity. 

But  because  the  Ogallala  is  under- 
ground—out of  sight— no  one  pajrs 
much  attention  to  the  problem,  except 
the  thousands  of  farmers  who  will  lose 
their  productivity  as  a  result. 

In  the  Ogallala  area,  over  14  million 
acres  of  land  are  Irrigated,  using  water 
pumped  from  170.000  wells.  More  than 
21  million  acre-feet  of  water  and  ex- 
tracted yearly  from  the  aquifer,  sup- 
plementing scarce  surface  supplies. 

Monitoring  of  the  aquifer  reveals 
that  recharge  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rate  at  which  water  is 
pumped  from  the  aquifer.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  aquifer  is  being  over- 
drawn by  over  3  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually. Taking  into  consideration  the 
potential  growth  in  the  region,  it  is 
clear  that  action  is  needed  now  to  re- 
verse this  frightening  trend. 

Several  years  ago.  I  sponsored  legis- 
lation directing  a  study,  through  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Ogallala  area  and  the  options  for  re- 
versing the  decline. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  and 
which  was  introduced  in  a  similar 
form  in  the  98th  Congress  as  S.  1656, 
authorizes  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  came  from  that  study. 

The  only  significant  difference  in 
the  two  bills  Is  this:  My  new  bill  au- 
thorizes no  studies  of  interstate  water 
transfers,  an  issue  that  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  many  of  my  colleagues. 

Thus,  this  version,  approved  last 
year  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  should 
prove  noncontroversial. 

Specifically,  this  bill  amends  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1984— Public  Law  98-242-to  esUbllsh 
a  comprehensive  research  and  develop- 
ment program  on  the  depletion  of  the 
Ogallala  aquifer.  The  bill  authorizes 
111  million  annually  for  5  years,  most 
of  which  will  provide  research  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities  in  the  six 
States  within  the  High  Plains  region- 
Colorado,  Kansas.  Nebraska.  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

The  bill  creates  a  High  Plains  Study 
Council  to  carry  forward  the  work  ini- 
tiated by  the  High  Plains  Council, 
which  came  into  being  as  part  of  the 
EDA  study. 

Research  in  the  various  States  will 
be  coordinated  through  this  council, 
to  be  composed  of  the  Governor  of 
each  of  the  six  States— or  a  designee, 
plus  representatives  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior.  No  funds 
are  authorized  to  pay  for  the  council. 

Next,  this  bill  sets  up.  in  each  of  the 
six  High  Plains  States,  a  technical  ad- 
visory committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior,  plus  five  persons 


appointed  by  the  Governor  of  that 
State.  The  five  SUte  appointees  shall 
include  inividuals  representing  the 
SUte  agency  holding  jurisdiction  over 
water  resources,  individuals  from  the 
agricultural  community,  the  director 
of  each  State  water  resources  research 
institute,  as  well  as  others  with  an  ex- 
pertise in  water  resources.  The  sum  of 
$500,000  is  authorized  annually  for  the 
operations  of  these  State  committees. 

These  committees  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  examine  existing  State 
laws  on  water  management,  set  State 
priorities  for  research,  provide  public 
information  and  education,  and  review 
grant  applications  for  merit. 

The  bill  establishes  two  types  of 
grants  for  research  by  institutions  of 
higher  education,  a  term  that  includes 
the  water  research  institute  within 
each  of  the  States.  First,  the  sum  of  $6 
million  is  authorized  annually  for  re- 
search projects  into  water-use  efficien- 
cy, cultivation  techniques,  irrigation 
technologies,  water-efficient  crops, 
and  water  and  soil  conservation. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  makes  $2 
million  available  annually  for  research 
in  precipitation  management,  weather 
modification,  aquifer  recharge,  saline 
water  use,  desalting  technologies,  salt- 
tolerant  crops,  and  ground  water  re- 
covery. 

Another  category  of  grants  is  avail- 
able directly  to  farmers  in  the  High 
Plains  States  to  cover  as  much  as  85 
percent  of  the  costs  of  demonstrating 
new  water-use  technologies.  The  sum 
of  $2  million  is  authorized  annually 
for  these  projects,  which  must  be  de- 
signed to  develop  water-efficient  irri- 
gation techniques  and  practices,  soil 
and  water  conservation  management 
systems,  and  the  growing  and  market- 
ing of  more  water-efficient  crops. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  all  research  work 
in  each  State  will  be  selected  by  the 
State  technical  committee  on  the  basis 
of  merit. 

In  order  to  continue  the  monitoring 
of  the  aquifer  that  is  so  essential,  the 
bill  also  authorizes  $500,000  aimually 
to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  This 
monitoring  will  be  undertaken  in  coop- 
eration with  the  SUtes  of  the  High 
Plains  region. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  the  progress  that 
has  occurred  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  sound  legisla- 
tion. It  is  needed  legislation.  It  is  cost- 
effective  legislation.  I  hope  it  can 
become  the  law  of  the  land  early  in 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  copy  of  a  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle on  the  Ogallala. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  532 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ogallala  Aquifer 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1985". 

See.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Ogallala  Aquifer  lies  beneath,  and 
provides  needed  water  supplies  to.  the  six 
States  of  the  High  Plains  Region:  Colorado. 
Kansas.  Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas: 

(2)  the  High  Plains  Region  has  become  an 
important  source  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  livestock  for  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional markeU,  providing  15  per  centum  of 
the  Nation's  supply  of  wheat,  com.  feed 
grains,  sorghum,  and  cotton,  plus  38  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  livestock  raised  in 
the  United  SUtes;  and 

(3)  annual  precipiUtlon  in  the  High  Plains 
Region  ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two 
inches,  providing  insufficient  supplies  of 
waur— both  surface  and  for  recharging  the 
Ogallala  Aquifer— needed  to  sustain  the  ag- 
ricultural productivity  and  economic  vitality 
of  the  High  Plains  Region. 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  research  and 
development  program  to  assist  those  por- 
tions of  the  High  Plains  Region  dependent 
on  water  from  the  Ogallala  Aquifer  to— 

(1)  plan  for-the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  In  the  region: 

(2)  develop  and  provide  Information  and 
technical  assistance  concerning  water-con- 
servation management  practices  to  agricul- 
tural producers  in  the  region; 

(3)  examine  alternatives  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the 
region:  and 

(4)  develop  efficient  water-conservation 
management  practices  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducers In  the  region. 

Sec.  3.  The  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
(Public  Law  98-242)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
•TITLE  III— OGALLALA  AQUIFER 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sac.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUblished 
a  High  Plans  Study  Council  composed  of— 

"(1)  the  Governor  of  each  State  of  the 
High  Plains  Region  (defined  for  the  p»ir- 
poses  of  thU  title  as  the  SUtes  of  Colorado, 
Kansas.  Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas,  and  referred  to  hereinafter  In 
this  title  as  the  'High  Plains  Region'),  or  a 
designee  of  the  Governor, 

"(2)  a  represenUtive  of  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

"(3)  a  represenUtive  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Council  esUblished  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall— 

"(1)  review  research  work  being  performed 
by  each  SUte  committee  esUblished  tmder 
section  302  of  this  Act:  and 

"(2)  coordinate  such  research  efforts  to 
avoid  duplication  of  research  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  research  plans  within 
each  sUte  of  the  High  Plains  Region  that 
will  benefit  the  research  needs  of  the  entire 
region. 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish within  each  SUte  of  the  High  Plains 
Region  an  Ogallala  Aquifer  technical  advi- 
sory committee  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  SUte  Committee").  Each 
SUte  Committee  shall  be  composed  of— 

"(Da  represenUtive  of  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

"(2)  a  represenUtive  of  the  Secretary:  and 

"(3)  five  persons  selected  by  the  Governor 
of  the  SUte  from  among  officials  of  SUte 
agencies  with   jurlsdlcUon  over  water  re- 


sources, the  agricultural  community,  the 
SUte  Water  Research  Institute  (as  desig- 
nated under  this  Act),  and  others  with  a 
special  interest  or  expertise  in  water  re- 
sources. 

"(b>  Each  SUte  Committee  esUblished 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man, and  shall  meet  at  least  once  every 
three  months  at  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
unless  the  chairman  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  that  such  a  meeting  is  not 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  The  State  Committee  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shaU- 

"(1)  review  existing  SUte  laws  and  institu- 
tions concerning  water  management  and, 
where  appropriate,  recommend  changes  to 
improve  State  or  local  management  capa- 
bilities and  more  efficiently  use  the  waters 
of  such  SUte,  If  such  a  review  has  not  been 
undertaken  by  the  SUte: 

"(2)  establish,  in  coordination  with  other 
State  committees.  State  priorities  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projecU  Involving 
water  resources;  and 

"(3)  provide  public  information,  educa- 
tion, extension,  and  technical  assistance  on 
the  need  for  water  conservation  and  infor- 
mation on  proven  and  cost-effective  water 
management. 

"Sac.  303.  The  Secretary  shaU  annually  al- 
locate among  the  States  of  the  High  Plains 
Region  funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  section  for  research  Ui— 
"(I)  water-use  efficiency; 
"(2)  cultural  methods; 
"(3)  irrlcation  technologies: 
"(4)  water-efficient  crops:  and 
"(5)  water  and  soil  conservation. 
Funds  distributed  under  this  section  shall 
be  allocated  to  each  SUte  Committee  for 
use    by    Institutions    of    higher   education 
within    each   sUte.    To   qualify   for   funds 
under  this  section  an  institution  of  higher 
education  shall  submit  a  proposal  to  the 
SUte  Committee  describing  the  costs,  meth- 
ods, and  goals  of  the  proposed  research. 
Proposals  shall  be  selected  by  the  State 
Committee  on  the  basis  of  merit 

"Sac.  304.  The  Secretary  shall  annually 
divide  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
tmder  this  section  among  the  SUtes  of  the 
High  Plains  Region  for  research  into— 
"(1)  precipiUtion  managment; 
"(2)  weather  modification; 
"(3)  aquifer  recharge  opportimities; 
"(4)  saline  water  uses; 
"(5)  desalinizatlon  technologies; 
"(6)  salt  tolerant  crops;  and 
"(7)  ground  water  recovery. 
Funds  distributed  under  this  section  shall 
be  aUocated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  State 
Committee  for  distribution  to  insUtutions  of 
higher  education  within  such  state.  To  qual- 
ify for  a  grant  under  this  section  proposal  to 
the  State  Committee  describing  the  costs, 
methods,   and   goals  of  the   proposed   re- 
search. Proposals  shaU  be  selected  by  the 
SUte  committee  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

"Sac.  305.  The  Secretary  shall  annuaUy  al- 
locate among  the  SUtes  of  the  High  Plains 
Region  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
luider  this  section  for  grants  to  farmers  for 
demonstration  projects  for— 

"(1)  water-efficient  irrigation  technologies 
and  practices; 

"(2)  soil  and  water  conservation  manage- 
ment systems:  and 

"(3)  the  growing  and  marketing  of  more 
water-efficient  crops. 
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OranU  under  this  section  shall  be  made  by 
each  State  Committee  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  85  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  each 
demonstration  project.  To  qualify  for  a 
grant  under  this  section,  a  farmer  shall 
submit  a  proposal  to  the  State  Committee 
describing  the  costs,  methods,  and  goals  of 
the  proposed  project.  Proposals  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  State  Committee  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  Each  State  Committee  shall  moni- 
tor each  demonstration  project  to  assure 
proper  implementation  and  make  the  re- 
sults of  the  project  available  to  other  State 
Committees. 

"Sec.  306.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  United  States  Oeologlcal  Survey  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  of  the  High 
Plains  Region,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
monitor  the  levels  of  the  Ogallala  Aquifer, 
and  report  annually  to  Congress. 

"Sxc.  307.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and  at 
intervals  of  one  year  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  activities  undertaken 
under  this  title. 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1988,  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990,  the  following  sums  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
to  implement  the  following  sections  of  this 
title,  and  such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended: 

"(1)  $500,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
302: 

"(2)  $6,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
303: 

"(3)  $2,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
304; 

"(4)  $2,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
305:  and 

"<5)  $500,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
306. 

"(b)  Funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  distribution  to  the  States  of  the  High 
Plains  Region  shall  be  distributed  equally 
among  the  States.". 

ScinmsTs   Mubtbrkd  to  Savx  AQuim— 

Texas  EcoifonY  Tied  to  Vanishiiio  Sua- 

TZRRANBAM  Lake 

(By  Paul  Taylor) 

LnaaocK,  Tex.— Can  scientists  keep  the 
lake  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  from  disap- 
pearing? 

That  question  may  sound  like  a  riddle. 
But  it  holds  the  key  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Texas  Panhandle— a  semiarid 
region  that  has  been  transformed  Into  a  cor- 
nucopia of  cotton,  grain  sorghum,  wheat 
and  com  by  irrigation. 

The  Panhandle  draws  its  irrigation  water 
from  the  world's  largest  underground  lake, 
or  aquifer,  the  Ogallala.  Formed  millions  of 
years  ago  by  runoff  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  (!)«allala  stretches  from  the  Texas 
Panhandle  to  South  Dakota,  underlies  parts 
of  eight  states,  covers  an  area  about  the  size 
of  California,  contains  about  as  much  water 
as  Lake  Ontario  and  provides  30  percent  of 
water  used  for  irrigation  in  this  country. 

It  also  is  drying  up. 

Not  much  rain  falls  on  the  Panhandle, 
and  all  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  does  fall 
evaporates  before  it  can  make  its  way 
through  the  claylike  soil  of  the  region  and 
replenish  the  aquifer. 

In  Texas  alone,  70,000  water  wells  have 
been  dug  into  the  aquifer  since  broad-scale 
irrigation  was  introduced  after  the  Dust 
Bowl  era  of  the  1930s.  (In  the  entire  Ogal- 
lala, there  are  170,000  such  wells.) 

'If  you  had  a  big  bucket  of  water  with 
70,000  straws  in  it,  there's  only  one  thing 


that  can  happen  over  time  to  your  water 
Uble:  It's  going  to  drop,"  said  William  Lyie, 
professor  of  agricultural  engineering  at 
Texas  A&M  University. 

The  water  In  the  Ogallala  does  not  flow 
freely:  it  is  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel.  As  a 
result,  the  areas  most  heavily  drilled  are  the 
ones  where  the  depletion  problem  is  great- 
est. Fully  70  percent  of  the  water  depletion 
in  the  Ogallala  has  occurred  under  Texas. 

Parts  of  the  Panhandle  have  used  up 
more  than  half  the  water  in  the  portion  of 
the  aquifer  beneath  them,  and  an  Economic 
Development  Admlniatration  report  two 
years  ago  estimated  that  by  the  year  3020 
two-thirds  of  the  water  stored  as  of  1977  in 
the  aquifer  beneath  Texas  will  be  gone. 

"We  know  we're  loaing  our  water."  said 
Jim  Bell,  who  manages  a  20.000-acTe  farm 
Just  west  of  here  and  who  each  year  plugs 
up  a  few  more  of  his  irrlsatlon  wells  that 
have  gone  dry.  "We've  Just  got  to  leam  to 
use  it  leas— and  better." 

Irrigation  water.  In  short,  is  treated  here 
as  a  nonrenewable  reaouroe— like  coal  or  oil 
or  anything  taken  from  the  ground. 

Conservation,  until  recently,  has  t>een 
considered  the  region's  only  hope  of  main- 
taining the  productivity  of  its  mulUUlllon- 
dollar  agricultural  Industry.  And  with 
energy  coats  having  driven  up  the  price  of 
drilling  fourfold  In  the  past  decade,  farmers 
here  are  bom-again  conservationists.  As  a 
result  of  improvements  in  irrigation  effi- 
ciency and  a  slow  reversion  to  dryland  fam- 
ing, net  water  depletion  In  the  region  from 
1979  to  1984  was  half  that  of  the  preceding 
five  years. 

But  conservation  does  not  create  water;  it 
only  slows  its  depletion.  Scientists  now  are 
experimenting  with  two  approaches,  both 
dlsarmingly  simple,  that  may  prolong  the 
life  of  the  aquifer  beyond  what  conservation 
alone  could  accomplish. 

One  is  the  secondary  recovery  of  water.  It 
involves  placing  the  aquifer's  wet  sand 
under  enough  air  pressure  to  break  the 
water's  surface  tension  on  each  grain  of 
sand.  Surface  tension  is  estimated  to  keep 
half  of  the  aquifer's  water  from  being  with- 
drawn by  normal  drilling. 

The  second  approach  Involves  the  artifi- 
cial recharging  of  the  Ogallala  by  drilling 
wells  to  channel  rainwater  back  into  It  This 
technique,  tried  numerous  times,  has  always 
failed  because  the  rainwater  carries  illt  that 
clogs  wells.  However,  experiments  with  low- 
cost  filtration  systems  show  promise. 

"If  these  two  techniques  are  fully  realiied. 
I  am  confident  we  can  extend  the  Uf e  of  the 
aquifer  by  at  least  100  years,"  said  Robert 
Sweazy,  director  of  the  Water  Resources 
Center  at  Texas  Tech  University  here. 

A.  Wayne  Wyatt  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
secondary  water  recovery.  His  story  sounds 
like  something  from  a  biography  of  Thomas 
Edison  or  EU  Whitney. 

Wyatt  is  manager  of  the  High  Plains  Un- 
derground Water  District,  a  water  authority 
that  represents  fanners  In  IS  Panhandle 
counties.  At  home,  he  is  a  gardener  and  put- 
terer.  In  a  backyard  experiment,  he  filled  a 
bucket  with  sand,  soaked  it  with  water,  cov- 
ered it.  punched  some  holes  In  the  bottom 
and  measured  how  much  water  flowed  out 
by  the  force  of  gravity.  Then,  using  the 
valve  stem  of  a  tire  and  a  small  pump,  he 
forced  air  into  the  bucket.  More  water 
dripped  out. 

"I  took  my  dumb  little  test  to  the  scien- 
tists at  Texas  Tech.  and  they  thought  I  was 
crazy  and  pretty  much  told  me  so,"  Wyatt 
said. 

"Oround-water  recovery  is  a  biUion-doUar 
business,"  explained  Sweazy.  'We  figured  if 


something  as  simple  as  that  would  work, 
someone  would  have  done  it  long  ago." 

But  Wyatt  persisted  and  eventually  got  a 
$250,000  state  grant  to  replicate  his  experi- 
ment in  the  field.  The  results  have  been  en- 
couraging. 

"Basically,  we're  finding  that  If  you  pump 
air  in  for  about  a  week,  the  water  table 
around  the  injection  well  rises  significantly. 
What  you're  doing  Is  forcing  the  water  that 
remains  in  the  unsaturated  area  of  the  aqui- 
fer down  .  .  .,  where  a  regular,  existing  well 
can  pull  it  out."  said  Sweazy,  now  Wyatt's 
biggest  fan. 

The  artificial-recharge  experiments  in- 
volve taking  the  storm  water  that  accumu- 
lates in  the  16,000  natural  playas  of  the 
Panhandle,  filtering  it  and  channeling  it  un- 
derground into  recharge  wells  created 
alongside  water  wells. 

Playas  are  shallow,  clay-bottomed  depres- 
sions, two  or  three  feet  deep  and  perhaps  30 
acres  in  surface  area,  that  collect  rainwater. 
The  problem  with  getting  the  water  down 
into  the  aquifer  before  it  evaporates  has 
always  been  the  clogging  from  silt,  but 
Sweazy  says  he  thinks  he  is  conquering  it 
with  advances  in  filtration. 

Skeptics,  and  there  are  plenty,  doubt  that 
either  technique  will  prove  inexpensive 
enough  for  widespread  use.  Farmers  now 
pay  an  average  of  $50  an  acre-foot  (the 
quanUty  of  water,  43.560  cubic  feet,  that 
would  cover  one  acre  to  a  depth  of  one  foot) 
for  Irrigation  water.  Both  systems  would 
cost  almost  that  much  to  get  the  water  Into 
the  aquifer,  much  less  to  pump  It  out.  "If  ar- 
tificial recharge  slows  the  depletion  rate  by 
Just  10  percent,  that  would  be  an  optimistic 
estimate, "  said  Lyle  of  Texas  A*M. 

Lyle  finds  the  advances  in  Irrigation  effi- 
ciency more  promising.  In  the  old  days  of 
cheap  energy,  cotton  farmers  might  have 
used  16  or  20  Inches  of  Irrigation  water,  now 
the  norm  is  roughly  half  that. 

Everything  from  the  size  of  the  drip  In  ir- 
rigation water  to  the  timing  of  the  applica- 
tion has  been  modified  to  Improve  efficien- 
cy. Irrigation  efficiency,  on  the  average,  has 
increased  to  80  percent  fn»n  60  percent  In 
the  last  five  years. 

There  has  also  been  a  slow,  steady  rever- 
sion here  to  dryland  farming,  the  method 
used  by  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of 
today's  farmers.  Irrigation  peaked  here  In 
1982.  said  Sweazy.  and  it  has  begun  what  is 
projected  to  be  a  slow  decline.  Typical  dry- 
land yields  for  cotton  are  half  what  they  are 
for  Irrigation  farming— but  the  cost  per  acre 
also  Is  halved. 

The  problem  is  that  dryland  farming  is 
risky;  a  drought  year  can  wipe  out  an  entire 
crop  and  put  a  farmer  under.  Farmers  have 
cut  the  risk  by  furrow-diking  their  fields- 
creating  dirt  mounds  every  few  feet  between 
the  cotton  rows  to  capture  whatever  rain 
that  falls. 

AU  of  these  approaches  have  brought 
some  unaccustomed  optimism  to  the  Pan- 
handle. "People  keep  coming  out  here  want- 
ing to  write  that  we  are  in  a  crisis  over 
water."  Wyatt  said.  "WeU,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  we  aren't." 

Sweazy  added,  "Conservation,  recharge, 
secondary  recovery,  irrigation  efficiency— a 
UtUe  here,  a  little  there,  it  aU  adds  up."« 


By  Mr.  IX)MENICI: 
S.  533.  A  bill  to  improve  (^rtain  op- 
erations of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  to  authorize  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  undertake  several  specif- 
ic projects  for  the  development  of  the 


Nation's  water  resources:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

WATXX  PROJECT  AMZRDMEirrs  OP  ISSS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  know  of  my 
long  and  continuing  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound,  effective  water 
resources  development  program  for 
our  Nation.  I  have  worked  on  this 
issue  during  each  of  my  12  years  of 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  EInvironment  and  Public  Works. 
My  interest  continues. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  I  have  in  the 
past  sponsored  several  initiatives  to 
enhance  our  Federal  Water  Resources 
Program.  Each,  I  believe,  is  essential 
to  make  that  program  stronger  and 
more  effective  in  serving  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  These  provisions,  howev- 
er, failed  to  become  law  when  we  did 
not  pass  an  omnibus  water  resources 
bill. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce 
these  proposals  in  a  single  bill,  and 
urge  its  early  enactment  by  the 
Senate. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
shall  give  a  brief  explanation  of  each 
of  the  bill's  provisions. 

Section  1  cites  the  bUl  as  the  "Water 
Project  Amendments  of  1985." 

Section  2  concerns  windfall  benefits 
that  can  occur  when  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers constructs  a  flood  control 
project.  This  section  is  designed  to 
assure  that  each  project  is  truly 
"public"  in  nature  and.  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  not.  that  any  landowner  who 
recieves  a  particularly  large  share  of 
the  benefits  contributes  an  equitable 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Section  3  requires  that  when  any 
Federal  dam-building  agency  submits 
a  project  report  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  or  its  House  counterpart,  the 
agency  must  report  on  the  possibilities 
that  the  structure  could  fail,  and  de- 
scribe how  the  design  assures  against 
such  a  possible  failure. 

Section  4  involves  project  reports 
that  include  recommendations  for 
recreation  benefits.  In  the  past,  recre- 
ation benefits  for  some  corps  and  Soil 
Conversation  Service  projects  appear 
to  have  been  calculated  without  re- 
flecting existing  recreational  develop- 
ments in  the  vicinity.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, reports  must  contain  information 
on  similar  recreation  facilities  in  the 
project  area  and  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  project  on  the  usage  of  those 
existing  facilities. 

Section  5  involves  transportation 
benefits  when  they  are  related  to 
water  resources  projects.  It  requires 
that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion calculate  the  benefits  of  any  corps 
project  with  transportation  benefits. 
Such  a  provision  will  assure  an  inde- 
pendent analysis  of  benefits. 

Section  6  creates  a  method  to  whit- 
tle   down    the    backlog    of   outdated 


project  authorization.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  estimated  that 
the  backlog  of  authorized  corps 
projects  that  are  incomplete,  or 
remain  to  be  initiated,  exceeds  $43  bU- 
lion. 

The  existence  of  this  backlog  repre- 
sents a  huge  potential  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, and  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  au- 
thorizing modem,  environmentally 
sound  projects. 

Under  this  section,  any  corps 
projects  would  be  deauthorized  auto- 
matically if  construction  does  not  com- 
mence within  10  years  of  project  au- 
thorization. It  is  my  understanding 
that  nearly  600  projects,  costing  over 
$18  billion,  have  received  no  funds  for 
10  years  and  could  be  affected  by  this 
section. 

Section  7  is  a  companion  to  section 
6.  It  rescinds  authority  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  conduct  project  sur- 
veys authorized  by  law  or  by  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  either  congressional 
Committee  on  Public  Works  if  no 
funds  have  been  spent  on  that  survey 
within  4  years.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  187  corps  studies  would  be  affect- 
ed by  this  section,  of  which  120  are  de- 
scribed as  inactive. 

Should  the  need  to  address  a  water 
resources  problem  remain  strong. 
either  Public  Works  Committee  has 
the  authority  to  adopt  a  new  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  corps  to  restudy 
the  problem  and  develop  a  proposed 
solution. 

Section  8  is  designed  to  cut  costs  by 
encouraging  more  competition.  It  re- 
quires the  corps,  when  it  goes  to  bid 
on  a  project,  to  split  the  work  into 
contracts  sufficiently  small  to  assure 
adequate  competition  by  many  engi- 
neering and  construction  firms,  not 
simply  the  largest  firms. 

Section  9  requires  that  larger  corps 
projects  undergo  a  cost-effective 
review  to  assure  that  each  project,  and 
each  of  its  individual  components,  is 
designed  in  the  most  effective  way. 

Studies  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  have  shown  an  opportunity  for 
lowering  the  cost  of  water  resources 
projects.  This  section  is  intended  to 
assure  that  the  corps  look  beyond  the 
lowest  first  cost  on  construction  to  de- 
signs that  assure  the  lowest  cost  over 
the  life  of  the  project. 

Section  10  affects  all  small  water- 
shed projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  that  are  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees. Currently,  law  places  no  limit 
on  the  size  of  a  project  authorized  by 
committee  resolution.  This  section  re- 
quires that  projects  with  a  Federal 
cost  greater  than  $10  million  must 
hereafter  be  authorized  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  Projects  with  a  Federal  cost 
exceeding  $10  million  are  too  large  to 
be  authorized  solely  by  committee  res- 
olution; they  deserve  the  consideration 
of  the  full  Congress. 


Section  11  requires  that  any  SCS 
small  watersheds  project  submitted  to 
the  Senate  and  House  Public  Works 
Committee  have  benefits  directly  re- 
lated to  agriculture  that  account  for  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  project's  bene- 
fits. 

The  major  focus  of  Public  Law  83- 
566  when  enacted  was  to  provide  bene- 
fits to  agriculture  and  agriculture-re- 
lated purposes.  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  our  Nation,  the 
Public  Law  566  program  should  retain 
this  original  focus. 

Section  12  would  require  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  study  the  de- 
sirabiUty.  feasibility,  and  policy  impU- 
cations  of  requiring  that  full  public 
access  to  all  water  impoundments  with 
recreation  potential  be  constructed 
under  the  small  watershed  program 
(Public  Law  83-566).  The  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  by  April  1987  on  the  results 
of  this  study. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
in  1956,  almost  8.000  impoundments  of 
various  types  have  been  built.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  were  built  on 
private  land  and  are  unavailable  to  the 
public.  Tet.  in  some  cases,  these  im- 
poundments provide,  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense, what  amounts  to  a  private  rec- 
reational lake.  While  many  of  these 
lakes  could  never  be  developed  for 
recreation  for  many  reasons,  some 
hold  the  potential  of  serving  as  valua- 
ble public  recreation  areas. 

Section  13  modifies  the  flood  control 
project  at  Truth  or  Consequences. 
NM.  where  significant  flooding  oc- 
curred in  1972  and  again  in  1976.  An- 
other flood  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
life  and  property.  The  project,  as  au- 
thorized in  1948.  consisted  of  a  series 
of  levees  along  the  Rio  Grande.  Be- 
cause of  urban  development  in  the 
area  since  1948,  that  project  is  no 
longer  feasible. 

The  corps  has  reformulated  the 
project  and  determined  that  the  best 
alternative  was  construction  of  a  flood 
control  dam  on  Cuchillo  Negro  Creek. 
This  section  authorizes  this  change. 

Section  14  authorizes  construction 
of  a  set  of  emergency  gates  at  Abiquiu 
Dam.  NM,  to  increase  the  safe  oper- 
ation of  that  dam  and  to  complete  the 
project  as  it  was  designed  originally. 

Section  15  takes  two  small  portions 
of  western  New  Mexico,  now  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Sacramento  District  Engineers,  and 
transfers  those  areas  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Albuquerque  District  En- 
gineer. 

Section  16  authorizes  two  projects  in 
New  Mexico,  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
First,  it  authorizes  construction  of 
flood  control  levees  north  and  south 
of  Albuquerque.  Residents  continue  to 
suffer  average  annual  flood  damage  of 
$6  million,  despite  the  existing  flood 
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control  projects.  The  plan  calls  for 
work  on  62.3  miles  of  levees,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $41.3  million.  This  work 
provides  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.4- 
to-1. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
increase  flood  protection  by  dredging 
the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Albuquerque  to  an  elevation 
lower  than  now  exists.  This  latter  au- 
thorization is  independent  of  the  levee 
work.  Either  or  both  may  go  forward, 
depending  on  costs  and  local  support. 

Section  16  also  authorizes  the 
Puerco  River  project  in  the  city  of 
Gallup  for  flood  control  and  recrea- 
tion. The  most  recent  major  flood  oc- 
curred in  1972.  causing  $1.3  million  in 
damages  at  that  time.  The  project  has 
a  cost  of  $3.3  million,  producing  a  ben- 
efit-to-cost ratio  of  1.5-to-l. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  note  that  many  of  these  provi- 
sions have  already  been  incorporated 
in  the  bill,  S.  366.  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources.  Mr.  Abdnor.  I  com- 
mend him. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sound  and 
needed  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  533 

Be  it  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Project 
Amendments  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  (aMl)  Prior  to  initiating  construc- 
tion of  any  water  resources  project,  or  sepa- 
rable element  thereof,  that  was  authorized 
prior  to  enactment  this  Act,  or  that  Is  au- 
thorized subsequent  to  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  which  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  and, 
further,  which  can  be  anticipated  to  provide 
flood  control  benefits,  more  thtm  10  per 
centum  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  an  in- 
crease in  anticipated  land  values  to  a  single 
landowner,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  such  owner  that  provides 
that  such  owner  will  repay  to  the  Secretary, 
for  deposit  in  the  Treasury,  either  prior  to 
construction  or  when  such  benefits  are  real- 
ized, 50  percentum  of  that  portion  of  the 
project's  costs  allocated  to  the  owner's  bene- 
flts. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  fails  to  reach 
an  agreement  under  the  terms  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  the  non-Federal  spon- 
sor of  such  project  may  pay  the  100  percen- 
tum of  the  costs  associated  with  such  wind- 
fall benefits,  provided  such  payment  is 
made  over  and  above  any  other  require- 
ments on  the  non-Federal  sponsor  for  the 
sharing  of  project  costs. 

(b)  For  any  general  investigation  survey 
initiated  by  the  Secretary  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall, 
when  appropriate,  include  in  such  survey 
report  information  on  the  likelihood  that 
any  single  landowner  would  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  section  "landown- 
er" means  any  individual,  partnership,  cor- 


poration, or  other  non-governmental  entity 
that  owns,  or  controls  through  long-term 
lease  or  similar  arrangement,  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  project. 

Sec.  3.  Any  report  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  83-SM.  as  amended, 
which  recommends  construction  of  a  water 
impoundment  facility,  shall  include  infor- 
mation on  the  possibility  of  failure  of  such 
facility  due  to  geologic  or  design  factors,  the 
potential  impact  of  the  failure  of  such  facil- 
ity, and  information  on  the  design  features 
that  will  prevent,  lessen,  or  mitigate  such 
failure  or  the  impact  of  such  failure. 

Sec.  4.  Any  report  that  is  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  83-5M, 
as  amended,  shall  describe  the  benefits  of 
other,  similar  recreational  facilities  within 
region  of  the  project,  plus  the  anticipated 
Impact  of  the  proposed  project  on  such  ex- 
isting recreational  facilities. 

Sec.  5.  Beginning  with  the  first  full  fiscal 
year  following  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  preparation  of  all  calcula- 
tions on  transportation-related  benefits  for 
any  future  water  resources  project  proposed 
by  the  Secretary.  As  a  part  of  such  calcula- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
Identify,  with  reasonable  specificity,  the 
impact  of  such  proposed  project  on  the 
usage  and  the  economic  viability  of  compet- 
ing modes  of  transportation. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  project,  or  separable  ele- 
ment thereof,  which  is  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary,  and  for  which  con- 
struction has  not  commenced  within  ten 
years  following  the  date  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  such  project  or  element  shall  no 
longer  be  authorized  after  such  ten-year 
period  unless  the  Secretary  notifies  the 
Committee  on  E^nvlronment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  continued 
authorization  of  such  project  or  element  re- 
mains needed  and  justified  and,  within  sixty 
calendar  days  (excluding  days  on  which 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  Is  not  in  session  because  of  any  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  following  transmittal 
of  such  notification  to  the  Congress,  each 
committee  adopts  a  resolution  directing  the 
continued  authorization  of  the  project  or 
element. 

(b)  Any  project  qualifying  for  deauthor- 
ization  under  this  section,  or  which  will 
qualify  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  shall  not  be 
deauthorized  until  such  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  have  elapsed,  utilizing  the  terms 
and  procedures  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  resolution  is  authorizing  a 
general  investigation  survey  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  automatically  rescinded  and  is  not 
longer  authorized  whenever  funds  have  not 
been  expended  for  such  survey  within  four 
full  fiscal  years  following  its  approval. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  six 
months  of  enactment  of  this  section,  a  list 
of  all  existing  surveys  and  studies,  whether 


authorized  by  resolution  or  by  law.  that 
have  an  Inactive  or  deferred  status,  and  all 
surveys  on  such  list  may  be  deauthorized 
within  ninety  days  thereafter  by  resolution 
of  either  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  it  is 
necessary  and  coat-effective  to  encourage  as 
many  bidders  as  possible  for  contracts  to  be 
let  by  the  Secretary  and  that  It  Is  therefore 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  prepare  any  proposal  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  civil  works  project  in  a 
manner  that  assures,  to  the  greatest  extent 
reasonable,  that  no  potential  bidder  shall 
not  be  precluded  from  competing  fairly  for 
such  contract  because  of  the  size  of  such 
bidder. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  further  prohibited 
from  requiring  that  contractors  on  civil 
works  construction  projects  under  his  direc- 
tion be  required  to  perform  recordkeeping 
that  is.  by  law  or  regulations,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  9.  During  the  design  of  each  water  re- 
sources project  with  an  estimated  cost  in 
excess  of  $10  million  that  is  to  t>e  undertak- 
en by  the  Secretary,  on  which  construction 
has  not  been  Initiated  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire that  a  review  be  undertaken  of  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  such  design.  The  review 
shall  employ  cost-control  techniques  that 
will  assure  that  such  project  is  designed  to 
operate  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner 
over  its  projected  life. 

Sec.  10.  The  second  sentence  of  the  defini- 
tion of  "works  of  improvement",  contained 
in  section  2  of  Public  Law  83-566,  as  amend- 
ed, is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
"$250,000"  the  following:  "but  not  more 
than  $10,000,000.  for  any  projects  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided, 
That  any  such  project  with  an  anticipated 
Federal  cost  exceeding  $10,000,000  must  be 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress.". 

Sec.  U.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  83-566.  as 
amended,  is  furt.her  amended  by  deleting 
the  peri(xl  and  inserting  a  colon  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  proviso,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "And  provided  further.  That  each 
such  project  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  contain  benefits  directly  re- 
lated to  agriculture  that  account  for  at  least 
20  percentum  of  the  total  benefits  of  the 
project.". 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
acting  through  the  Administration  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  shall  study  and 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
April  1,  1987.  on  the  feasibility,  the  desir- 
ability, and  the  public  interest  involved  in 
requiring  that  full  public  access  be  provided 
to  any  or  all  water  impoundments  that  have 
recreation-related  potential  and  that  were 
authorized  pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-566, 
as  amended. 

Sec.  13.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
for  the  Rio  Orande  Ploodway.  Truth  or 
Consequences  Unit,  New  Mexico,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1948  and  1950, 
is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  construct  a  flood 
control  dam  on  CuchiUo  Negro  Creek,  a 


tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  In  lieu  of  the 
authorized  floodway. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct,  at  Federal  expense,  a  set  of  emer- 
gency gates  in  the  conduit  of  the  Abiquiu 
Dam,  New  Mexico,  to  increase  safety  and 
enhance  flood  and  sediment  control:  Provid- 
ed, That  such  feature,  which  was  eliminated 
during  original  construction  due  to  cost  con- 
straints, shall  be  considered  as  completing 
the  original  design  concept  for  the  project. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  sum 
of  $2,500,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  or  thereafter, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
transfer  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  district  engineer  in  Albuquer- 
que. New  Mexico,  those  portions  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico  that,  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  are  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  district  engineers  in  Sacra- 
mento. California,  and  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. 

Sec.  16.  The  foUowUig  works  of  improve- 
ment of  flood  control  and  other  purposes 
are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized  to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
recommended  in  the  respective  reports 
hereinafter  designated: 

(a)  Middle  Rio  Grande  Flood  Protection, 
Bernalillo  to  Belen,  New  Mexico:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  23,  1981, 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $39,200,000  (October 
1982):  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  supplement  such  work  by  dredg- 
ing the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  to  an  eleva- 
tion lower  than  existed  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  order  to  increase  flood 
protection:  and 

(b)  Puerco  River  and  Tributaries,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  September  4,  1981.  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  13.220.000  (October  1982).* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  534.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
various  projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

water  resources  DEVELOPMEirr  ACT 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  honored  to  send  to  the  desk  legis- 
lation that  has  been  submitted  by  the 
administration,  legislation  to  acceler- 
ate the  Water  Resources  Development 
Program  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Ehigi- 
neers. 

I  commend  the  administration  for 
this  initiative.  This  legislation  is.  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  omnibus  water  re- 
sources bill  ever  proposed  by  any  ad- 
ministration. 

This  aggressive  leadership  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  a  reflection  of  the  hard 
work  of  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works.  Robert 
K.  Dawson,  as  well  as  that  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, the  Honorable  William  R. 
Gianelli.  Both  men  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  leadership  they  have 
demonstrated    in   working    toward    a 


sounder,    more    effective    water    re- 
sources program  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  also  sent  to  the  Congress  an  inno- 
vative and  important  proposed  bill  in- 
volving inland  waterway  development 
and  cost  sharing.  It  is  my  intention  to 
introduce  that  bill  within  the  next  sev- 
eral days. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  au- 
thorizes a  number  of  new  water  re- 
sources development  projects,  and  pro- 
poses to  institute  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant reforms,  including  ones  involving 
port  development.  These  reforms  are 
quite  similar  to  ones  contained  in  S. 
366.  the  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources  [Mr.  Abomor], 

I  anticipate  that  this  new  bUl  will 
add  significantly  to  the  dialog  we  must 
imdertake  on  these  important  issues. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions.  I 
believe  we  must  resolve  these  tough 
issues— particularly  ones  relating  to 
cost  sharing— if  we  are  to  obtain 
needed  new  water  projects.  I  cannot 
see  that  hap[>ening  otherwise,  certain- 
ly not  in  the  environment  of  the  defi- 
cits this  Nation  confronts. 

It  may  be  useful.  Mr.  President,  to 
quote  a  statement  made  recently  by 
Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Wall.  Director  of 
civil  works  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  General  Wall  in  an  article 
on  the  water  program  said  this: 

We  must  adopt  changes  in  cost  sharing 
and  financing  arrangements  for  CivU  Works 
projects.  The  Administration  has  adopted  a 
strategy  of  stretching  limited  Federal  dol- 
lars over  a  larger  number  of  projects  than 
possible  with  traditional  financing  by  cap- 
iUlizing  on  the  abUity  of  project  benefici- 
aries to  assemble  financing  packages  that 
will  enable  them  to  deal  with  a  larger  share 
of  project  costs.  Greater  reliance  on  non- 
Federal  funding  of  water  projects  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  economic  benefits 
of  the  projecU.  coupled  with  institutional 
arrangements  to  charge  users  a  fair  share 
for  the  beneflU  they  receive,  offer  firm  sup- 
port for  Federal  projects  under  a  new  fi- 
nancing partnership. 

Mr.  President,  this  omnibus  bill  is 
important  legislation.  I  commend  the 
President  for  sending  it  forward.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  a  copy  of  the  transmittal  letter, 
and  a  copy  of  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.634 

Be  it  enacted  fn  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1985." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "Corps"  means  the  United  SUtes 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

(3)  ""Treasury"  means  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


(4)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
SUtes  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  over  which  the 
United  SUtes  exercises  Jurisdiction. 

TITLE  I— PORTS  AND  HARBORS 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  COST  SHARING 
Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  "port  or  harbor  improvement  project" 
means  any  port,  harbor,  or  associated  chan- 
nel or  any  element  thereof,  which  is  con- 
structed, operated,  or  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Anny.  The  term  does  not 
include— 

(A)  any  port  or  hartwr  improvement  un- 
dertaken by  a  non-federal  public  body 
except  an  improvement  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  section  113  of  this  title,  or 

(B)  any  common  navigation  improvement. 

(2)  "waterway  tranaporUtion"  means  the 
use  of  a  vessel  on  the  open  ocean,  on  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  or  at  a  port  or  harbor  im- 
provement project  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(3)  "non-federal  public  body"  means— 

(A)  a  state: 

(B)  a  political  subdivision  of  a  sUte:  or 

(C)  any  corporation  or  other  entity  which 
is  established  under  an  intersUte  compact 
or  under  a  law  or  ordinance  of,  or  charter 
issued  by,  a  sUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  promoting,  developing,  operating,  or 
managing  landside  facilities  at  a  port  or 
ports;  or 

(U)  operating  or  maintaining  a  port  or 
harbor  improvement  project. 

(4)  "average  annual  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cost"  means  the  average  annual  fed- 
eral and  non-federal  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  per  ton  of  commercial  cargo 
loaded  and  unloaded  at  eacti  port  or  harbor 
improvement  project,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
for  the  most  recent  five-year  period  for 
which  accurate  daU  are  available;  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  use  a  longer  period 
if  he  determines  that  a  five-year  period  does 
not  adequately  reflect  the  anticipated  cycle 
of  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
project; 

(5)  "national  operation  and  maintenance 
ceiling"  means  125  percent  of  the  national 
average  operation  and  maintenance  cost  per 
ton  of  ocnnmercial  traffic  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  by  dividing  the  federal  and 
non-federal  operation  and  maintenance  cost 
for  all  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  depths  of  more  than  14  feet  by 
the  total  commercial  tonnage  loaded  and 
unloaded  at  such  ports,  using  the  most 
recent  five-year  period  for  whk:h  accurate 
daU  are  available; 

(6)  "project  sponsor"  means,  with  respect 
to  a  port  or  harbor  improvement  project,  a 
non-federal  puldic  body  whicb  has  entered 
Into  a  written  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
to  provide  the  non-federal  share  of  (iter- 
ation and  maintenance  cosU  or  construction 
costs  for  the  projects  pursuant  to  sections 
103  or  105  of  ttUs  title;  and 

(7)  "common  navigation  Improvement" 
means  any  channel,  lock,  or  other  improve- 
ment constructed,  operated,  or  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  which  benefits  more  than 
one  port  or  harbor. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  non-federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  port 
or  harbor  improvement  projects  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985,  shall  be: 
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<1)  for  a  project  with  an  authorized  depth 
of  14  feet  or  less.  70  percent  of  all  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  assigned  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  navigation  purposes: 

(2)  for  a  project  with  an  authorized  depth 
of  more  than  M  feet  with  annual  commer- 
cial tonnage  of  less  than  1.000.000  tons.  70 
percent  of  all  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  assigned  by  the  Secretary  to  naviga- 
tion purposes:  and. 

(3)  for  any  other  project.  100  percent  of 
all  operation  and  maintenance  costs  as- 
signed by  the  Secretary  to  navigation  pur- 
poses: except  that,  the  non-federal  share 
shall  be  limited  by  the  national  operation 
and  maintenance  ceiling.  For  any  port  or 
harbor  improvement  project  where  average 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs  ex- 
ceeds the  national  operation  and  mainte- 
nance ceiling,  the  non-federal  percentage  of 
cost  for  such  improvements  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  national  operation 
and  maintenance  ceiling  by  the  average 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs  per 
ton  of  commercial  cargo  for  such  project 
and  multiplying  by  100. 

(b>  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  assign  the  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  any  common  navigation  Im- 
provement to  each  port  and  harbor  benefit- 
ed or  served  by  such  improvement.  The  as- 
signment shall  be  based  on  the  ratio  of  the 
commercial  tonnage  loaded  or  unloaded  at 
each  port  or  hartwr  to  the  total  commercial 
tonnage  using  the  improvement.  Any  coats 
assigned  on  such  basis  to  ports  or  harbors 
other  than  United  SUtes  ports  and  harbors 
shall  not  be  subject  to  cost  recovery  under 
this  title.  To  the  extent  permitted  under  ex- 
isting treaty  obligation  and  general  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  authorized  to  enter  into  discussions 
with  foreign  governments  concerning  repay- 
ment of  any  costs  assigned  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  ports  or  harbors  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  foreign  governments. 

(c)  Beginning  July  1.  1985.  and  aiuiually 
on  each  July  1  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  list- 
ing of  all  port  or  harbor  improvement 
projects  showing,  for  each  project,  the  esti- 
mated schedule  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, the  average  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  cost,  the  annual  commercial 
tonnage,  and  the  estimated  federal  and  non- 
federal share  of  any  anticipated  operation 
and  maintenance  costs.  Concurrent  with 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  project  sponsor  for 
each  port  or  harbor  improvement  project  of 
the  estimated  schedule  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  the  average  annual  operation 
and  maintenance  cost,  the  annual  commer- 
cial tonnage,  and  the  estimated  federal  and 
non-federal  share  of  any  anticipated  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  costs  for  such 
project.  Determinations  of  the  Secretary, 
published  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  are 
final  and  are  within  the  complete  discretion 
of  the  Secretary.  No  action  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
major  federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment 
within  the  meaning  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852). 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  non-federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  post-authorization  planning,  reha- 
bilitation, modification,  or  construction  of 
general  navigation  features,  including  but 
not  limited  to  breakwaters,  navigation  chan- 
nels and  turning  basins,  for  a  port  or  harbor 
improvement  project  shall  be— 

( 1)  in  the  case  of  depths  of  45  feet  or  less, 
70  percent; 


(3)  In  the  case  of  depths  greater  than  45 
feet,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  an 
amount  equal  to  70  percent  of  the  coat 
which  the  Secreury  determines  would  be 
incurred  if  such  project  had  a  depth  of  45 
feet,  and  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  for  such  project  over  the 
cost  which  the  Secretary  determines  would 
be  incurred  if  such  project  had  a  depth  of 
45  feet. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  port  or 
harbor  improvement  project  or  a  separable 
element  thereof,  authorized  by  this  title  or 
any  other  provisions  of  federal  law  enacted 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  (Including  projecu  not  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress):  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  project  or  sep- 
arable element  thereof  for  which  federal 
funds  have  been  obligated  for  physical  con- 
struction before  October  1.  1988.  Any  port 
or  harbor  improvement  project  authorised 
by  this  title  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
enacted  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  may  be  conatnicted  In 
usable  increments. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  assign  the  costs  of  construction, 
rehabilitation,  modification  and  post-au- 
thorization planning  of  any  common  naviga- 
tion Improvement  to  each  port  and  harbor 
to  be  benefited  or  served  by  such  improve- 
ment. The  assignment  shall  be  based  on  the 
ratio  of  the  commercial  tonnace  which  is 
expected  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  at  each 
port  or  harbor  to  the  anticipated  total  com- 
mercial tonnage  which  is  expected  to  use 
the  Improvement.  Any  costs  assigned  on 
such  basis  to  ports  or  harbors  other  than 
United  States  poru  and  harbors  shall  not  be 
subject  to  cost  recovery  under  this  title.  To 
the  extent  permitted  under  existing  treaty 
obligations  and  general  principles  of  Inter- 
national law.  the  Secretary  of  State  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  discussions  with  for- 
eign governments  concerning  repayment  of 
any  costs  assigned  pursuant  to  this  section 
to  ports  or  harbors  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  foreign  governments. 

Sk.  104.  (a)  Prior  to  initiation  or  continu- 
ation of  federal  operation  and  maintenance 
or  initiation  of  construction  at  a  port  or 
harbor  improvement  project  or  a  separable 
element  thereof  after  October  1,  IMS.  au- 
thorized by  this  title  or  any  other  provision 
of  federal  law  enacted  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  a  project 
sponsor  shall  enter  into  a  written  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  to  provide  the  non-feder- 
al share  of  the  costs  as  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tions 102  and  103  of  this  title  in  accordance 
with  a  project  schedule  established  by  the 
Secretary  to  ensure  that  the  required  items 
of  local  cooperation  including  any  amounts 
to  be  provided  by  project  sponsors  are  avail- 
able as  needed.  The  agreements  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  United 
States  and  the  project  sponsor  with  respect 
to  the  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  provisions  requiring  termination  or 
suspension  of  any  federal  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  work  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  non-federal  share  of  costs 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  All  amounu  provided  by  project  spon- 
sors pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  part  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Contributed  Fund  account  and  are 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
to  the  Secretary  for  operation,  mainte- 
nance, construction,  rehabilitation,  modifi- 


cation and  post-authorisation  planning  of 
the  port  or  harbor  Improvement  project  or  a 
separable  element  thereof  for  which  such 
amounU  have  been  provided  by  a  project 
sponsor. 

Sac.  105.  Project  sponsors  shall  provide 
traditional  local  cooperation  requirements 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  port  or 
harbor  improvement  projects  and  for  reha- 
bilitation, modification,  and  construction  of 
general  navigation  features  of  such  projects, 
including  but  not  limited  to  provision  of 
lands,  easements,  rights-of-way,  necessary 
relocations,  and  any  necessary  and  suitable 
dredged  material  disposal  areas.  The  costs 
of  these  requirements  shall  be  credited 
toward  the  non-federal  share  of  costs  pursu- 
ant to  section  103  in  the  case  of  rehabilita- 
tion. mo<ilflcatlon  and  construction  of  gen- 
eral navigation  features  and  pursuant  to 
section  103(a)  in  the  case  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  port  and  harbor  improve- 
ment projects.  With  respect  to  disposal 
areas  which  may  be  used  for  disposal  of 
dredged  material  in  connection  with  both 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  port  or 
harbor  Improvement  project  and  the  reha- 
bilitation, modification  and  construction  of 
general  navigation  features,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  disposal  area  assignable  to  federal  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  and  that  portion  as- 
signable to  federal  rehabilitation,  modifica- 
tion and  construction  on  the  basis  of  the  es- 
timated proportionate  share  of  cubic  yards 
of  dredged  material  to  be  discharged  at  such 
disposal  areas  for  each  of  those  purposes. 
The  Secretary  shall  credit  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  such  disposal  area  to 
the  non-federal  share  of  operation  and 
malntenartce  and  of  rehabilitation,  modifi- 
cation, and  construction. 

Sk.  106.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  federal  law  prohibiting  or  limit- 
ing the  authority  of  non-federal  public 
bodies  to  impose  a  toll  or  other  charge  for 
the  use  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes,  any  project  sponsor,  upon  en- 
actment of  this  title  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  is  authorized 
to  recover  any  amounts  needed  to  pay  or 
service  obligations  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  non-federal  share  of 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  pursuant 
to  section  102(a).  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing the  non-federal  share  of  construction, 
rehabilitation,  modification  and  post-au- 
thorization planning  costs  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103(a>  of  this  title  or  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  any  general  navigation  fea- 
tures pursuant  to  section  113  of  this  title, 
including  associated  administrative  expendi- 
tures, by  the  collection  of  fees  for  the  use  of 
such  projects  by  vessels  in  waterway  trans- 
portation. Such  fees  shall  be  established 
after  a  public  hearing  held  pursuant  to  ap- 
plicable sUte  law  and  shall  reflect  to  a  rea- 
sonable degree  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
project  to  a  partictilar  class  or  type  of 
vessel.  Pursuant  to  Article  I.  Section  10, 
Clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  hereby  consents  to  the 
imposition  by  any  state  of  any  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  imposts  or  duties  are  in 
connection  with  non-federal  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements established  pursuant  to  section 
102  or  section  103  of  this  title  or  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  pursuant  to  activities  under 
section  113  of  this  title. 

(b)  Fees  authorized  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  collected  in  accordance  with  a 
published  fee  schedule  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  for  approval  not  less 


than  ninety  days  prior  to  its  effective  date. 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  other 
affected  federal  agencies,  shall  approve  the 
fee  schedule  only  if  he  determines  that  the 
fees  do  not  conflict  with  the  requiremeijU 
of  this  title,  other  federal  law.  and  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  107.  No  fees  shall  be  collected  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  from— 

(1)  vessels  not  engaged  in  commercial  ac- 
tivity which  are  owned  by.  or  under  bare- 
boat charter  or  time  charter  to.  or  for  any 
purpose  under  the  control  or  custody  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  any  of  its  officers,  agents, 
employees  or  of  any  corporation  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  SUtes: 

(2)  vessels  not  engaged  in  commercial  ac- 
tivity which  are  owned  by,  or  under  bare- 
boat charter  or  time  charter  to,  any  other 
nation:  any  of  Its  officers,  agenU.  employees 
or  of  any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  any 
other  nation: 

(3)  vessels  used  by  a  sUte,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  transporting  persons  or 
property  in  the  business  of  the  sUte  or  po- 
litical subdivision:  or 

(4)  vessels  engaged  in  dredging  activities 
or  in  tntraport  movemenU. 

Sec.  108.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  or  otherwise  interfere  with  any 
authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  or  any  other  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
to  construct,  operate,  maintain,  or  improve 
any  port  or  harbor  improvement  project  or 
other  navigation  improvement  for  purposes 
of  national  defense  or  the  navigation  and 
transporUtion  requiremente  of  the  United 
SUtes  Coast  Guard  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

Sec.  109.(a)  There  is  established  a  task 
force  to  be  known  as  the  Port  and  Harbor 
Improvement  Task  Force  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Task  Force")  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  the  Interi- 
or, Commerce.  Agriculture,  and  TransporU- 
tion and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (or  their  desig- 
nees), and  fifteen  members  selected  by  the 
Secretary,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  Chairman.  The  non-fed- 
eral members  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  rep- 
resent various  regions  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  a  spectrwn  of  intereste,  including  non- 
federal public  bodies  that  operate  ports  as- 
sociated with  port  and  harbor  improvement 
proJecU,  concerns  engaged  in  water  trans- 
porUtion, importers,  and  exporters.  The 
non-federal  members  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years;  except 
that  in  making  the  initial  appointments  to 
the  Task  Force,  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
members  for  terms  less  than  four  years  to 
faciliUte  orderly  roution  of  members.  The 
Task  Force  shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
Advisory  Conmilttee  Act  (86  SUt.  770;  5 
U.S.C.  App.  2),  as  amended,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  appropriate  agency  head,  the 
Task  Force  may  use  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices of  any  federal  agency. 

(b)  The  Task  Force  shall  meet  at  least  an- 
nually to  develop  and  make  reconunenda- 
tions  to  the  Secretary  concerning  oper- 
ations, maintenance,  and  improvement  of 
port  or  harbor  improvement  projects.  The 
Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Task  Force. 

(c)  Non-federal  members  of  the  Task 
Force,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar place  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  8703  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 


Sec.  110.  The  SecreUry,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  construction  of  port  or  harbor 
improvement  projecU  and  common  naviga- 
tion improvemenU  or  the  improvement,  re- 
habiliUtion,  or  modification  of  an  existing 
port  or  harbor  improvement  project  and 
common  navigation  improvemenU  if  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  a  reconnaissance  study,  that  the  feasibili- 
ty study  will  likely  result  in  a  justifiable 
project.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  may  consult 
with  concerned  non-federal  public  bodies 
and  appropriate  agencies  and  departmenU 
of  the  United  States  Government  before  ini- 
tiating a  feaslbUity  study  authorized  by  this 
section.  Any  such  feasibUity  study  would  be 
subject  to  the  cost  sharing  requiremenU  of 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  111.  When  a  non-federal  public  body 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
concerning  a  plan  of  improvement  for  a  port 
or  harbor  improvement  project  in  accord- 
ance with  section  104  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
may  design,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  plan  of  improvement,  if  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  that  the  plan  of  im- 
provement is  feasible  and  justified,  subject 
to  the  requiremenU  of  section  113. 

Sec.  113.(aXl)  Before  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
initiate  construction  of  a  plan  of  improve- 
ment authorized  under  section  in  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  a  final  environmental  impact  sUte- 
ment  for  the  plan  of  improvement,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  sUtement  is 
required  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1M9  (83  SUt.  882;  43  U.8.C. 
4331  et  seq.):  and 

(B)  a  sUtement  of  the  Secretary's  compli- 
ance, as  of  the  date  of  such  submission. 
with:  the  Clean  Water  Act  (86  SUt.  816;  33 
U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.),  as  amended;  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48  SUt.  401; 
16  U.S.C.  661  et  seq.).  as  amended;  and  other 
sUtutory  requiremenU  applicable  to  the 
plan  of  improvement. 

(2)  The  sUtemenU  required  under  para- 
gn^jh  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  any  other 
actions  required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1989  (83  Stat.  852;  42 
U.S.C.  4331  et  seq.)  and  other  applicable 
sUtutes  shall  be  completed  on  an  expedited 
basis  pursuant  to  schedules  established  by 
the  Secretary,  after  consulUtlon  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  other  appropriate  federal  and 
sUte  officials.  Thereafter  federal  and  sUte 
officials  shall  provide  any  daU  and  com- 
menU,  and  the  public  shall  be  afforded  op- 
portunity to  participate,  in  accordance  with 
the  Secretary's  schedules.  Any  necessary  de- 
cisions to  be  made  by  federal  and  state  offi- 
cials must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
Secretary's  schedule. 

(3)  A  plan  of  improvement  addressed  by 
an  enviroiuiental  impact  statement  that  is 
submitted  to  Congress  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  construction  appropriations  and 
ImplemenUtion  and  may  be  undertaken 
unless  a  Joint  Resolution  disapproving  the 
environmental  impact  sUtement  becomes 
law  within  one  hundred  eighty  calendar 
days  of  the  receipU  of  the  environmental 
sUtement  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  An  environmental  impact  sUtement 
which  is  submitted  to  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (aKl)  of  this  section 
and  is  not  disapproved  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 


satisfy  the  requirements  of  section  102(2)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stat.  883;  42  U.S.C.  4332  (2)).  as 
amended. 

(c)  Claims  alleging  that  work  authorized 
by  this  section  will  deny  rights  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  or  violate 
any  federal  or  state  sUtutes  or  regulations 
may  only  be  filed  in  a  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  a  district  in  which  the  work  is  lo- 
cated or  to  be  located  or  in  which  the  al- 
leged injury  occurs.  These  courts  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  over  the  proceedings 
and  shall  assign  them  for  hearing  on  an  ex- 
pnlited  basis  if  good  cause  exisU  for  an  ex- 
pedited hearing.  The  courts  shall  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  grant  any  injunctive  relief 
against  any  actions  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  section  except— 

(1)  in  conjimction  with  a  final  Judgment 
entered  in  a  case  involving  a  claim  filed 
under  this  section:  or 

(2)  where  the  petitioner  presenU  a  clear 
and  convincing  showing  that  the  petitioner 
is  likely  to  prevail  on  the  merits;  that  with- 
out such  injunction  the  petitioner  will 
suffer  Irreparable  harm;  that  issuance  of  an 
injunction  will  not  lead  to  imreasonable 
harm  to  other  parties;  snd  that  issuance  of 
the  injunction  is  in  the  public  interest 

Sec.  113.  (aKl)  Before  the  initiation  of 
construction  and  on  request  from  an  appro- 
priate non-federal  public  body  in  the  form 
of  a  written  notice  of  intent  to  construct  a 
port  or  harbor  improvement  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  prooediures  to  estab- 
lish a  schedule  for  consolidating  federal, 
sUte.  and  local  agency  environmental  as- 
sessments, project  reviews,  and  issuance  of 
all  i>ermits  for  the  construction  of  the 
project,  including  associated  access  channels 
and  berthing  areas,  and  on-shore  improve- 
ments. 

(3)  Within  fifteen  days  of  the  receipt  of 
the  notice  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shaU  publish  that 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Secre- 
tary also  shall  provide  written  notification 
of  the  receipt  of  a  notice  under  paragra«>h 
(1)  of  this  subsecUon  to  aU  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies  that  may  be  required  to 
issue  permite  for  the  construction  of  the 
project  or  related  activities.  The  Secretary 
shall  solicit  the  cooperation  of  those  agen- 
cies and  request  their  entry  into  a  memo- 
randum of  agreement  notify  the  Secretary 
of  their  intent  in  writing. 

(3)  Within  ninety  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsectiiMi.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  and  any  fed- 
eral, sUte.  or  local  agencies  that  have  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  establishing  a 
schedule  of  decision-making  for  permiU  and 
related  activities.  The  schedule  of  decision- 
making may  not  exceed  two  and  one-half 
years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

(4)  The  agreement  entered  into  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  the 
m«Tiniiim  extent  practicable,  shall  consoli- 
date hearing  and  comment  periods,  proce- 
dures for  daU  collection  and  report  prepa- 
ration, and  the  environmental  review  and 
permitting  processes  associated  with  the 
project  and  related  activities.  The  agree- 
ment shaU  detail  to  the  extent  possible  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  or  non-federal 
public  body's  responsibilities  for  daU  devel- 
opment and  information  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  process  each  permit  or  approval,  in- 
cluding a  schedule  specifying  when  the  in- 
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formation  and  data  will  be  provided  to  the 
appropriate  federal,  state,  or  local  agency. 

(5)  The  agreement  shall  include  a  date  by 
which  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  views  of  all  affected  federal  agen- 
cies, shall  provide  to  the  non-federal  public 
body  in  writing  a  preliminary  determination 
whether  the  project  and  federal  permits  as- 
socated  with  it  are  reasonably  likely  to  re- 
ceive approval.  The  Secretary  may  revise 
the  agreement  once  to  extend  the  schedule 
to  allow  the  non-federal  interest  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  additional  time  necessary 
to  revise  Its  orginal  application  to  meet  the 
objections  of  a  federal,  state,  or  local  agency 
which  is  a  party  to  the  agreement. 

(b)  Improvements  and  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  improvements  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  un- 
dertaken at  no  expense  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sec.  114.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  to  any  channel,  lock  or  other  im- 
provement administered  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  or 
to  any  channel,  lock,  or  other  improvement, 
except  harbors  or  harbor  components,  of 
the  following  inland  and  intracoastal  water- 
ways of  the  United  States: 

(a)  the  Mlasiasippi  River  and  its  natural 
and  manmade  tributaries  and  connecting 
channels  upstream  from  Baton  Rouge.  Lou- 
isiana: 

(b)  all  waterways  of  the  United  States  and 
their  tributaries  with  an  authorized  depth 
of  fourteen  feet  or  less  emptying  into  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River 

(c)  the  Oulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  from 
Saint  Marks  River,  Florida,  to  Brownsville. 
Texas: 

(d)  the  Apalachicola  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries upstream  from  Its  Junction  with  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway; 

(e)  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries 
upstream  from  a  point  immediately  down- 
stream of  the  Bonneville  Lock  and  Dam 
project; 

(f)  the  Pearl  River  and  its  tributaries  up- 
stream from  the  Junction  of  the  West  Pearl 
River  with  the  Rlgolets; 

(g)  the  Mobile  River  and  Its  tributaries,  In- 
cuding  the  Tennessee  Tombigl>ee  waterway 
project,  upstream  from  the  Mobile  Harl>or 
project: 

(h)  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway 
between  Norfolk.  Virginia,  and  Miami.  Flori- 
da, via  both  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 
Canal  and  Great  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
routes;  and 

(i)  the  portions  of  the  Willamette  River 
and  its  tributaries  with  authorized  depths  of 
fourteen  feet  or  less. 

Sec.  lis.  The  following  works  for  improve- 
ment of  ports  and  harbors  are  hereby  adopt- 
ed and  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  recommended  in 
the  respective  reports  hereinafter  designat- 
ed: Except,  That  the  total  (federal  and  non- 
federal) estimated  costs  as  listed  in  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  the  cost-sharing  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  For  those  reports  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  Congress  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  a  refer- 
ence to  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is 
deemed  to  Include  any  modifications  or  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  when  trans- 
mitting such  reports  or  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  other  than  recommendatlona 
with  respect  to  cost-sharing  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  requirements  of  this 
title. 

(I)  Savannah  Harbor  Widening.  Georgia: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  De- 


cember 19.  1978.  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  $19,175,000  (October  1984); 

(3)  Kodiak  Harbor,  Alaska:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  7, 1978. 
at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  tl4.841.000 
(October  1984); 

(3)  Sacramento  River,  Deepwater  Ship 
Channel.  California:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  November  30,  1981,  at  an 
estimated  total  cost  of  $135,300,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984): 

(4)  New  Haven  Harbor,  Connecticut: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July 
38,  1983.  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$35,900,000  (October  1984); 

(5)  Oakland  Outer  Harbor.  California: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Jan- 
uary 7.  1980.  supplemented  July  1.  1983  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  $43,400,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984): 

(8)  Orand  Haven  Harbor.  Michigan: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Oc- 
tober 9.  1979.  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$17,300,000  (October  1984): 

(7)  Oulfport  Harbor.  Mlasiasippi:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  18. 
1978.  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$78,988,000  (October  1984),  except  that  the 
project  is  authorized  for  construction; 

(8)  Wilmington  Harbor.  Northeast  Cape 
Fear  River.  North  Carolina:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September   18, 

1980.  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $9,718,000 
(October  1984); 

(9)  Oowanus  Creek  Channel,  New  York: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Sep- 
tember 14.  1983.  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  $3,330,000  (October  1984); 

(10)  San  Juan  Harbor.  Puerto  Rico.  Phase 
I  GDM;  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  33.  1983.  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $88,334,000  (October  1984): 

(11)  Charleston  Harbor.  South  Carolina: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  37,  1981,  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  $84,033,000  (October  1984); 

(13)  Brazos  Island  Harbor,  Texas,  Browns- 
ville Channel:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  December  30.  1979.  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  $31,417,000  (October 
1984); 

(13)  Blair  and  Sitcum  Waterways,  Tacoma 
Harbor.  Washington:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  February  8. 1977,  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  $34,730,000  (October 
1984): 

(14)  Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels.  Virgin- 
la:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
November  30  1981.  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $538,000,000  (October  1984); 

(15)  Monroe  Harbor.  Michigan:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  November  35, 

1981.  at    an    estimated    total    cost    of 
$139,400,000  (October  1984); 

(18)  Jacksonville  Harbor.  Mill  Cove.  Flori- 
da: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
July  38.  1983.  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$8,876,000  (October  1984);  and 

(17)  Manatee  Harbor,  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  13.  1980. 
at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $18,115,000 
(October  1964). 

TITLE  n— OTHER  WATER  RESOURCES 
C08T8HARINO 

Sk.  301,  (a)  The  construction  or  imple- 
mentation of  Corps  of  Engineers  water  or 
related  land  resources  projects  (including 
small  projects  not  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress),  or  separable  elements  thereof, 
authorized  for  construction  in  this  Act.  or 
subsequent  acts  of  Congress,  or  in  any  other 
law  enacted  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  on  which  physical  construction 
has  not  been  initiated  prior  to  the  date  of 


enactment  shall  be  initiated  only  after  non- 
federal interests  have  entered  into  binding 
agreements  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
agreeing  to  pay  100  percent  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  rehabilitation  costs,  and 
agreeing  to  share  in  the  assigned  joint  and 
separable  costs  of  implementation  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  hydroelectric  power:  100  percent; 

(3)  municipal  and  Industrial  water  100 
percent; 

(3)  recreation:  50  percent: 

(4)  flood  damage  reduction:  35  percent: 

(5)  hurricane  and  storm  damage  reduc- 
tion: 35  percent: 

(8)  agricultural  water  supply:  35  percent; 

(7)  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement:  100 
percent: 

(8)  aquatic  plant  control:  50  percent. 

(b)  The  agreement  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  section 
331  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1818)  and  shall  provide  for  the  righu 
and  duties  of  the  United  States  and  the 
project  sponsor  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  provi- 
sions spcclfiring  that,  in  the  event  the 
project  sponsor  falls  to  provide  the  required 
non-federal  share  of  costs  for  such  work, 
the  Secretary: 

( 1 )  shall  terminate  or  suspend  work  on  the 
project  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  contlnusition  of  the  work  is  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  or  is  necessary  in 
order  to  satisfy  agreements  with  other  non- 
federal interests  in  connection  with  the 
project;  and. 

(3)  may  terminate  or  adjust  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  project  sponsor  to  project 
outputs  under  the  terms  of  the  sgreement 

(c)  Costs  of  implementing  the  following 
projects  or  measures  shall  be  assigned  to  ap- 
propriate project  purposes  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  shall  be  shared  in  the  same  per- 
cent as  the  purposes  to  which  the  costs  are 
assigned: 

(1)  beach  erosion  control: 
(3)  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation;  and 
(3)  water  quality  enhancement; 
Except    that,    for    beach    erosion    control 
projects  all  costs  assigned  to  lienefits  to  pri- 
vately owned  shores  or  to  prevention  of  land 
losses  shall  be  borne  by  non-federal  inter- 
ests. 

(d)  The  non-federal  share  of  implementa- 
tion costs  shall  be  in  cash  or  in-kind  during 
construction  of  the  projects  except  that 
non-federal  contributions  during  construc- 
tion for  flood  damage  reduction,  hurricane 
and  storm  damage  reduction,  recreation, 
and  agricultural  water  supply  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  ability  of  the  non-federal 
interest  to  pay  at  the  time  project  expendi- 
tures are  made.  The  ability  of  any  non-fed- 
eral interest  to  pay  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  When  the  Secretary  determines  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  that  the  non-fed- 
eral Interest  has  a  limited  ability  to  pay 
during  construction,  a  portion  of  the  non- 
federal contributicm  may  be  repaid  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  project  but  in  no  event 
over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  from 
the  date  of  project  completion,  subject  to  a 
schedule  developed  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
repayment  under  this  section  shall  include 
interest  at  the  interest  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  (>eriods  to  ma- 


turity comparable  to  the  reimbursement 
period,  during  the  month  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  funds  for  construction 
of  the  project  are  disbursed. 

(f)  The  requlremenU  of  the  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  navigation  project  or  navi- 
gation component  of  a  multipurpose 
project. 

Sec.  303.(a)  Non-federal  interesU  shall 
contribute  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  fea- 
sibility study  for  any  water  resources  study 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  except  for  studies 
of  channel  and  lock  Improvements  on  inland 
and  intracoastal  waterways  as  described  in 
section  114  of  this  Act.  Not  less  than  one- 
half  of  such  non-federal  contribution  shall 
be  in  cash  and  the  balance  may  be  in  serv- 
ices, materials,  or  supplies  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  feasibility  report.  A  reconnaissance 
analysis  at  full  federal  expense  shall  be 
completed  prior  to  the  feasibility  study. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  water 
resources  studies  for  which  federal  funds 
have  been  obligated  beyond  the  reconnais- 
sance stage  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  unless  a  non-federal  interest  has 
previously  entered  into  a  cost-sharing  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary.  In  which  case  the 
cost-sharing  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  remaining  costs  of  the  study. 
TITLE  HI— PROJECT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Szc.  301.  The  following  works  of  Improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other  water- 
ways for  flood  damage  reduction  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions recommended  in  the  respective  re- 
ports hereinafter  designated:  Except,  that 
the  total  (federal  and  non-federal)  estimat- 
ed costs  as  listed  in  this  title  shall  be  subject 
to  the  cost  sharing  provisions  of  title  II  of 
this  Act.  For  those  reports  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  Congress  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  a  reference  to  a 
report  of  the  Crhief  of  Engineers  is  deemed 
to  include  any  modification  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  when  transmitting 
such  report  or  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress other  than  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  cost-sharing  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  title  II  of  this  Act. 

(a)  Flood  Damage  Reddctioh.— 

(1)  Fountain  Creek.  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
Phase  I  GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  December  33.  1981.  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  $8,400,000  (October 
1984)' 

(3)  Lake  Wichita.  Holliday  Creek.  Texas: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July 
9.  1979,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$37,300,000  (October  1984): 

(3)  Town  Brook  Local  Protection,  Quincy 
Coastal  Streams,  Massachusetts:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December  14, 
1981,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$36,500,000  (October  1984).  except  that 
work  completed  by  the  project  sponsor, 
which  is  certified  by  the  Division  Engineer 
as  t>eing  compatible  with  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  project,  may  be  credited  toward 
the  sponsor's  share  of  project  costs. 

(4)  Eight  Mile  Creek.  Paragould.  Arkan- 
sas: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  10,  1979.  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  $14,950,000  (October  1984): 

(5)  Ftourche  Bayou  Basin.  Little  Rock.  Ar- 
kansas: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  September  4,  1981,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $30,700,000  (October  1984); 

(6)  Cache  Oeek  Basin.  California:  Report 
Of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  37, 
1981,    at    an    estimated     total    cost    of 


$30,700,000  (October  1984),  provided  the 
Secretary  acts  in  coordination  with  the 
State  of  California  to  assure  that  such 
project  poses  no  danger  to  any  component 
of  its  SUte  park  system: 

(7)  Redbank  and  Fancher  Creeks,  Califor- 
nia: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
May  7,  1981.  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$84,100,000  (October  1984); 

(8)  SanU  Ana  River  Malnstem,  Including 
Santiago  Creek,  California:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  15,  1983, 
at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $781,000,000 
(October  1984): 

(9)  Oates  Creek,  Georgia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  33, 
1981.  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$13,473,000  (October  1984): 

(10)  Agana  River,  Guam:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  March  14, 1977,  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  $9,080,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984); 

(11)  Big  Wood  River  and  Tributaries. 
Idaho.  Interim  Report— Little  Wood  River, 
Vicinity  of  Gooding  and  Shoshone,  Idaho: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  No- 
vember 3, 1977,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$4,430,000  (October  1984); 

(13)  Rock  River  at  Rockford  and  Vicinity, 
Illinois,  Loves  Parii  Interim:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  15. 
1980,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$37,730,000  (October  1984); 

(13)  Des  Moines  River  Basin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  July  33,  1077.  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $15,340,000  (October  1984): 

(14)  Interim  Report  on  Perry  Creek.  Iowa: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1983,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$18,900,000  (October  1984); 

(15)  Redwood  River  at  Marshall,  Minneso- 
ta: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
November  16,  1081,  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $4,383,000  (October  1984): 

(16)  Root  River  Basin.  Minnesota:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  13, 
1977,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $8,195,000 
(October  1984); 

(17)  South  Fork  Zumbro  River  Watershed 
at  Rochester,  Minnesota:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  23, 1979, 
at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $93,943,000 
(October  1984); 

(18)  Horn  Lake  Creek  and  Tributaries,  in- 
cluding Cow  Pen  Creek,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  January  4,  1983,  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $3,400,000  (October  1984): 

(19)  Robinson's  Branch  of  the  Rabway 
River  at  Clark.  Scotch  Plains,  and  Rahway, 
New  Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  October  10,  1975,  at  an  estimat- 
ed total  cost  of  $18,320,000  (October  1984); 

(20)  Rahway  River  and  Van  Winkles 
Brook  at  Springfield.  New  Jersey:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  October  34. 
1975,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$18,938,000  (October  1984); 

(31)  Green  Brook  Subbasin,  Raritan  River 
Basin,  New  Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  September  4, 1981,  at  an  es- 
timated total  cost  of  $76,530,000  (October 
1984): 

(33)  Puerco  River  and  Tributaries,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  September  4,  1981,  at  an  esU- 
mated  total  cost  of  $4,180,000  (October 
1984); 

(23)  Cazenovia  Creek  Watershed,  New 
York:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  September  8,  1977,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $3,025,000  (October  1984); 

(34)  Mamaroneck  and  Sheldrake  Rivers 
Basin  and  Byram  River  Basin,  New  York 


and  Connecticut:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  April  4,  1979,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $59,960,000  (October  1964); 

(35)  Hocking  River  at  Logan  and  Nelson- 
ville,  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  June  23,  1978,  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $7,760,000  for  Logan  and  $8,020,000 
for  NelaonvlUe  (October  1984): 

(26)  Miami  River,  Little  Miami  River.  In- 
terim Report  Number  Two.  West  Carroll- 
ton,  Holes  Creek.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  December  23.  1981.  at  an 
estimated  total  cost  of  $6,080,000  (October 
1984): 

(27)  Muskingum  River  Basin.  Ohio: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1978,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$4,256,000  for  Mansfield  (October  1984): 

(28)  Mingo  Cre^  Tulsa.  Oklahoma: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  No- 
vember 16,  1981,  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  $133,000,000  (October  1984); 

(29)  Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Phase  I 
GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  May  16,  1979,  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $132,900,000  (October  1984); 

(30)  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  Phase  I 
GDM:  Report  of  the  cnuef  of  Engineers 
dated  December  14.  1981.  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $79,225,000  (October  1984); 

(31)  Saw  MiU  Run,  PitUburgh.  Pennsylva- 
nia: Rc^wrt  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
January  30,  1978,  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  $7.8S3.000  (October  1984); 

(32)  Buffalo  Bayou  and  Tributaries. 
Upper  White  Oak  Bayou,  Texas:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  13,  1978, 
at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $90,670,000 
(October  1984); 

(33)  James  River  Basin,  Richmond,  Virgin- 
ia. Phase  I  GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  Novonber  16,  1981.  at  an  esU- 
mated  total  cost  of  $101,200,000  (October 
1984): 

(34)  Chehalis  River  at  South  Aberdem 
and  C^osmopolis.  Washington:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  8.  1977. 
at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $21>10.000 
(October  1984); 

(35)  Yakima-Union  (Sap,  Washington: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May 
7,  1980,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$9,323,000  (October  1984): 

(36)  Metro  Denver  and  South  Platte 
River,  Colorado:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  July  14,  1983,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $10,563,000  (October  1984);  and 

(37)  Indian  River  County,  Florida:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December 
21,  1981,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$4,932,000  (October  1984). 

(b)  Fish  amd  Wildlipe  Mitigatioii.- 

(1)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  for  the  Sac- 
ramento River  Bank  Protection  Project. 
California,  First  Phase:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  September  1,  1981,  at  an 
estimated  total  cost  of  $1,415,000  (October 
1984): 

(2)  Davenport,  Iowa  Local  Protecticm 
Project— Fish  and  WQdllfe  Mitigation  Plan: 
Report  of  the  CHiief  of  Engineers  dated  July 
9.  1979.  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$497,000  (October  1984);  and 

(3)  SmithviUe  Lake.  Uttle  Platte  River. 
Missouri— Plan  for  Replacement  of  the 
Trimble  WQdllfe  Area:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  September  22.  1977.  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  $7,870,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984). 

TITLE  IV-PROJBCT  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  The  authorization  for  the  Lake 
Brownwood    Modification    Project.    Pecan 
Bayon,  Texas,  contained  in  Section  203  of 
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the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (83  SUt.  742). 
is  hereby  terminated. 

Sec.  402.(«)  In  addition  to  previous  au- 
thorizations, there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  prosecution  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  of  development  of  each 
river  basin  or  project,  that  is  referred  to 
t>elow  by  name  and  date  of  basic  authoriza- 
tion, such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  complete  the  comprehensive  plan 
of  development. 
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(b)  The  sums  authorized  by  this  section 
include  those  necessary  for  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
complete  local  flood  protection  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin,  as  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950 
(64  SUt.  178). 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  au- 
thorized, in  his  discretion,  to  permit  the  de- 
livery of  water  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia water  system  at  the  Dalecarlia  filtration 
plant,  or  at  other  points  on  the  system,  to 
any  competent  state  or  local  authority  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area  in 
Maryland.  All  of  the  expense  of  Installing 
the  connection  or  connections  and  appurte- 
nances between  the  water  supply  systems 
and  any  subsequent  changes  therein  shall 
be  paid  by  the  requesting  entity,  which 
shall  also  pay  such  charges  for  the  use  of 
the  water  as  the  Secretary  may,  from  time 
to  time  in  advance  of  delivery,  determine  to 
be  reasonable.  Payments  shall  be  made  at 
such  time,  and  pursuant  to  such  regulations, 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes.  The  Secretary 
may  revoke  any  permit  for  the  use  of  water 
at  any  time. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase water  from  any  competent  state  or 
local  authority  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  that 
has,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  completed  a 
connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
water  system.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  such  charges  for  the  use  of 
the  water  as  the  Secretary  has  agreed  upon 
in  advance  of  delivery. 

Sec.  404.  Section  110(f)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72  SUt.  303).  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  strilclng  the  figure 
"$6,528,000"  and  substituting  the  figure 
•$13,195,000." 

Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  relocate  the  boundaries  of  the 
City  Waterway.  Tacoma  Harbor.  Washing- 


ton in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May 
3.  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,000. 

TITLE  V-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Where  a  private  Interest,  public 
body  or  cooperative  proposes  to  provide  the 
non-federal  share  of  the  cosU.  as  specified 
in  title  II  of  this  Act.  for  any  hydroelectric 
project  or  facility  authorized  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary.  Including  work  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  section  503  of  this 
title,  the  SecreUry  shall  consult  with  the 
SecreUry  of  Energy  and  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  participating  project 
sponsor  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  de- 
livery to  the  participating  project  sponsor  of 
electric  power  generated  at  the  project  or 
facility  which  is  not  required  for  operation 
of  the  overall  project  in  consldermtion  for 
the  payment,  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this 
Act.  of  cosU  assigned  to  hydroelectric 
power.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
301(b)  of  this  Act  power  from  such  hydro- 
electric proJecU  or  facilities  shall  be  made 
available  to  project  sponsors  for  a  period  of 
up  to  fifty  years  from  the  date  the  project 
first  becomes  operational  for  hydroelectric 
purposes,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  authorized  to 
provide  services  and  related  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  tranamiasion  of  such  hy- 
droelectric power  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
and  to  provide  equivalent  electric  power. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  plan,  design,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  new  or  additional  hydroelectric 
generating  facilities  at  any  water  resources 
development  project  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  development  by  a  non-federal 
entity  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  is  not 
advisable.  The  exercise  of  the  authority 
conferred  in  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provision  of  sections  201.  303.  and  501  of 
this  Act  relating  to  sharing  of  project  costs 
and  the  distribution  of  power  produced. 

(b>  Before  undertaking  any  work  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  a  binding  agreement  with  non-federal 
interests  which  descriljes  the  nature,  extent, 
and  financing  of  the  project  to  be  undertak- 
en and  the  respective  rights  and  obllcatlons 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  non-federmi  in- 
teresU. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  plan,  design,  and  construct,  on 
behalf  of  non-federal  Interests,  hydroelec- 
tric power  generating  facilities  at  author- 
ized water  resources  development  projects 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  where  hy- 
dropower  is  not  authorised  and  to  contract 
for  such  work  with  funds  made  available  by 
non-federal  InteresU  for  such  planning, 
design,  and  construction. 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  work  author- 
ized in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  Into  a  binding  atreement  with  the 
non-federal  interests  which  describes  the 
nature,  extent,  and  ftnandng  of  the  work  to 
be  performed  and  the  respective  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
non-federal  InteresU,  and  which  Includes 
the  provisions  specified  In  section  301(b)  of 
this  Act.  In  the  agreement,  the  non-federal 
InteresU  shall  agree:  (1)  to  operate  and 
maintain  any  hydroelectric  generating  fa- 
cilities constructed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  in  a  manner  which  wUl  not  interfere 
with  authorized  purposes  of  the  federal 
project;  and  (3)  to  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  or  arising 
from  any  of  the  work  performed  on  behalf 
of  the  non-federal  InteresU. 


(c)  All  work  authorized  in  sut>section  (a) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act. 

Sec.  504.  Section  331  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (84  SUt.  1831)  U  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  in- 
serting thereafter  the  following:  "Provided, 
That,  where  the  non-federal  interest  is  the 
sUte  itself,  the  agreement  may  reflect  that 
it  does  not  obligate  future  legislative  appro- 
priations or  other  funds  for  such  perform- 
ance and  payment  when  obligating  future 
appropriations  or  other  funds  would  be  In- 
consistent with  sUte  constitutional  or  sutu- 
tory  UmlUtions;  except  that,  where  the 
agreement  reflecU  that  it  does  not  obligate 
future  appropriations  or  other  funds,  the 
agreement  shall  provide  that  the  sUte  shall 
be  liable  for  damages  to  the  United  SUtes 
resulting  from  the  sUte's  failure  to  appro- 
priate or  otherwise  provide  funds  as  part  of 
the  sUte's  requiremenU  of  local  coopera- 
tion." 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  is  repealed,  and  subsec- 
tion (f )  is  hereby  redesignated  as  subsection 
"(e)". 

Sac.  505.  Whenever  the  Secretary  trans- 
miU  a  report  to  Congress  recommending  Im- 
plemenUtion  of  a  water  resources  develop- 
ment project  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  proceeding  with  advance  engineering 
and  design  pending  authorization  of  the 
project  is  in  the  public  interest,  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
may  initiate  advance  engineering  and  design 
of  the  project. 

Sec.  506.  Section  13  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (86  Stat. 
16:  33  U.S.C.  579).  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
insert  "and  separable  project  elemenU"  im- 
mediately after  "authorized  proJecU"; 

(3)  immediately  after  the  first  sentence  in 
subsection  (a),  insert  a  new  sentence  that 
reads— 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  use 
the  same  discount  rate  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures In  effect  for  formulation  of  water 
resources  proJecU  at  the  time  of  reevalua- 
tlon.": 

(3)  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (a),  insert  "or  separable 
project  element"  immediately  after 
"project"  each  time  it  appears: 

(4)  amend  the  second  sentence  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  read— 

"A  project  or  separable  project  element  on 
such  list  shall  not  be  authorized  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  such  list  is  delivered  to  it.": 

(5)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
(b).  Insert  "or  separable  project  element" 
immediately  after  "project"  and  Insert  "and 
separable  project  elemenU"  inunediately 
after  "projecU"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (c)  delete  "projecU"  and 
Insert  "separable  project  element"  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(7)  delete  subsection  (d)  and  redesignate 
subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

(8)  in  the  first  sentence  of  redesignated 
subsection  (d).  insert  "and  separable  project 
elemenU"  immediately  after  "projecU" 
each  time  it  appears:  and 

(9)  in  the  second  sentence  of  redesignated 
subsection  (d).  insert  "or  separable  project 
element"  immediately  after  "project"  each 
time  it  appears. 


(10)  by  adding  new  subsections  (e)  and  (f> 
at  the  end  of  the  section  as  follows: 

"(e)  Any  study  of  a  work  or  Improvement 
of  rivers  or  harbors  and  other  waterways  for 
navigation.  t>each  erosion,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes,  which  has  been  authorized 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, pursuant  to  a  sutute  providing  au- 
thority for  such  study,  shall  no  longer  be 
authorized  if  no  funds  are  obligated  for 
such  study  within  the  five-year  period  pre- 
ceding the  determination. 

"(f)  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  de- 
termines that  Federal  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  any  water  resources  project  or 
separable  element  thereof  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army's  supervision  is  no  longer 
in  the  public  interest,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  a  report  sUt- 
ing  such  determination  and  the  reason 
therefor.  Any  project  or  separable  part 
thereof  so  identified  shall  not  be  authorized 
at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  ninety  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  such  list  is  delivered  to 
it.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  continui- 
ty of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  da)rs 
to  a  day  cerUin  are  excluded  in  the  compu- 
Ution  of  the  ninety-day  period.  The  Secre- 
Ury may  salvage  such  physical  features  of 
projecU  as  the  Secretary  determines  may 
reasonably  be  used  to  prosecute  authorized 
civil  works  activities.  All  other  project  fea- 
tures, including  real  esUte  InteresU,  shall 
be  reported  as  excess  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  for  disposal  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law." 

Sec.  507.  The  Act  approved  August  8, 1973, 
Public  Law  92-367.  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  6  as  section  7  and  adding  a 
new  section  6  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
maintain  and  periodically  update  the  Inven- 
tory of  dams  authorized  in  section  5  of  this 
Act." 

Sbc.  508.(a)  The  California  Debris  Com- 
mission is  hereby  abolished  and  the  Act  of 
March  1.  1893.  ch.  193.  (27  SUt.  507;  33 
U.8.C.  661-685).  as  amended  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  All  of  the  remaining  authorities, 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  Califor- 
nia Debris  Commission  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

(cKl)  The  asseU.  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  and  records  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission,  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  appropriations,  authorizations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  or  available  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  any  funds  to  be  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  202  of  the  Budget  and 
Accoimting  Procedures  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S.C.  581c)  In  connection  with  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act.  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

(3)  Unexpended  funds  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
nally authorized  and  appropriated  or  as  pro- 
vided by  contract. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  acting  ttirough  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
retain  all  real  property  interesU  presently 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission  and  to  take  such  actions 
as  are  necessary  to  consolidate  holdings  and 
perfect  title. 


Sec.  509.  Section  111  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968  (82  SUt.  735,  33  U.S.C. 
4261)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized. 
at  his  discretion,  to  investigate,  study,  plan, 
and  implement  structural  and  nonstructual 
measures  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation 
of  shore  damages  attributable  to  federal 
navigation  works  provided  that,  a  non-feder- 
al public  body  agrees  to  operate  and  main- 
tain such  measures,  and.  in  the  case  of  In- 
teresU in  real  property  acquired  In  conjunc- 
tion with  nonstructural  measures,  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  property  for  pubUc 
purposes  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  cosU  of 
implementing  measures  under  this  section 
shall  be  cost-shared  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  cost-sharing  provisions  applicable  to 
the  project  causing  the  shore  damage.  No 
project  shall  be  initiated  without  specific 
authorization  by  Congress  if  the  estimated 
federal  first  cost  exceeds  $1,000,000." 

Sk.  510.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1899.  (30  SUt.  1153:  33 
U.S.C.  409)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  the  words  "voluntarily  or 
carelessly": 

(3)  by  deleting  the  words  "accldentlally  or 
otherwise.":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  words  ".  lessee,  or  op- 
erator" immediately  after  the  word  "owner" 
in  each  place  where  it  appears. 

(b)  Sections  19  and  20  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1899  (30  Stat.  1154;  33  \3S.C. 
414  and  415)  are  amended  by  inserting  the 
word  "(a)"  in  front  of  the  first  word  of  each 
section  and  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  of  each  section: 

"(b)  The  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  such 
vessel,  boat,  watercraft.  raft,  or  other  ob- 
struction as  described  in  this  section  shall 
be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  cost  of  removal  or  destruction 
and  disposal  as  described  which  exceeds  the 
cosU  recovered  under  subsection  (a).  Any 
amount  recovered  from  the  owner,  lessee,  or 
operator  of  such  vessel  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  recover  cosU  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  or  disposition  of  said 
vessel  shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  f  imd 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  511.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  may  dispose  of 
any  vessel,  and  any  related  equipment, 
which  Is  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  is  used  for  dredging,  through  sale  or 
lease  to  a  foreign  government  as  part  of  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram or  to  a  federal  or  state  maritime  acad- 
emy for  training  purposes,  or  through  sale 
solely  for  scrap  to  foreign  or  domestic  Inter- 
esU Any  such  vessel  shall  not  be  diqMsed 
of  under  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  Uw  for  use  within  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  dredging  activi- 
ties. AmounU  collected  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  any  such  vessel  or  equi[>ment  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  revolving  fimd  author- 
ized by  section  101  of  the  Ovil  Functions 
Appropriations  Act.  1954  (67  SUt.  199;  33 
\3S.C.  576).  to  be  available,  as  provided  in 
appropriations  acts,  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  vessels  under  the  control  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Sec.  5^2.  Section  3036(d)  of  TiUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "and  may  provide"  and  adding  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"and,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  a  SUte 
or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Services  pro- 
vided to  a  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  t>e  unxlertaken  only  on  condi- 


tion ttiat:  (1)  the  work  to  be  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  non-Federal  interesU  involves 
Federal  assistance;  and  (3)  the  department 
or  agency  providing  Federal  assistance  for 
the  work  does  not  object  to  the  provision  of 
services  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  may  provide.  . 

Sec.  513.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1915  (38  SUt.  1049:  33  U.S.C.  562),  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  words  "and  after  the 
project  becomes  operational"  after  the  word 
"AcU"  and  before  the  comma. 

Sac.  514.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1954  (68  SUt.  1366;  33  U.S.C. 
701g)  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "$250,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$500,000." 

"(b)  SecUon  14  of  the  Act  of  July  24,  1946 
(60  Stat.  653:  33  U.8.C.  701r),  as  amended,  is 
herH>y  amended  by  striking  out  "$250,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$500,000." 

"(c)  Section  305  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1948  (63  Stat  1182;  33  U.S.C.  7018).  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"$4,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,500,000." 

"(d)  Subsection  107(b)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  486:  33  U.&C. 
577).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$3.000.(MO"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$3,500,000." 

"(e)  Section  3  of  the  Act  approved  August 
13.  1946  (60  SUt.  1056:  33  U.S.C.  438g).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,000,000." 

Sac.  515.  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1899  (30  Stat.  1152;  33  U.S.C.  408)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  a  colon  in  place  of  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  section  and  inserting 
thereafter 

"Provided  further,  that  the  Secretary 
may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  grant  permission  for  the  alter- 
ation or  permanent  occupation  or  use  of  any 
of  the  aforementioned  public  works  when  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  such  occupa- 
tion or  use  will  not  be  injurious  to  the 
public  interest  and  will  not  impair  the  use- 
fulness of  such  work." 

Sic.  516.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  declaration 
of  war  or  a  declaration  by  the  President  of  a 
national  emergency  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Emergencies  Act  (90  Stat.  1255:  50 
U.S.C.  1601)  that  requires  or  may  require 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Secretary, 
without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
law,  may  (1)  terminate  or  defer  the  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance  or  repair 
of  any  Department  of  the  Army  civil  works 
project  that  he  deans  not  esamtlal  to  the 
national  defense,  and  (3)  apply  the  re- 
sources of  the  Departmmt  of  the  Army's 
civil  works  program,  including  funds,  per- 
sonnel, and  equipment,  to  construct  or  assist 
in  the  construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  authorised  dvD  works,  mili- 
tary construction,  and  dvU  defense  projecU 
that  are  essential  to  the  naUonal  defense. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
notify  the  impropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  any  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the 
authorities  provided  by  this  section,  and 
stiall  cease  to  exercise  such  authorities  not 
later  than  one  hundred  eighty  calendar 
days  after  the  termination  of  the  state  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  whichever 
occurs  later. 

Sec.  517.  In  the  case  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  which  is  authorized  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Secretary  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  con- 
struction of  which  has  not  commenced 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  and  which 
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involves  congreasionally  authorized  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  or  interests  in  lands  for  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  such 
lands  or  interest  shall  be  acquired  concur- 
rent with  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  for  project  purposes  (other 
than  for  mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
losses  or  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife), 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate. 

Sec.  518.  Section  111  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 22.  1922  (42  SUt.  1(M3:  33  U.S.C.  555).  is 
amended  by  (1)  inserting  "no  more  than 
$50,000"  in  lieu  of  "$100":  and.  (2)  inserting 
a  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  aaseas  a 
civil  penalty  of  up  to  $25,000.  per  violation, 
against  any  person  or  entity  that  falls  to 
provide  timely,  accurate  statements  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion by  the  Secretary". 

Sec.  519.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1902.  ch.  1079  (32  SUt.  371:  33  U.S.C.  5«5).  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "except  pursuant  to 
section  10«  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1985."  after  the  phrase  "and  no 
toll  shall  be  Imposed  on  account  thereof.". 

Sic.  520.  Section  210  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  19M  (82  SUt.  746:  16  U.S.C.  460d-3) 
is  repealed. 

DlPAKTlfKin'  or  THE  AKMY. 

Wiuhington.  DC,  February  20.  1S85. 
Hon.  Oeorce  Bosh, 
President  of  the  Senate.  Wa^ington,  DC. 

Deam  Mr.  PRESiDBifT:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  authorize  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1985). 

This  proposal,  in  conjunction  with  legisla- 
tion for  the  inland  waterway  system  which 
is  being  transmitted  separately,  represents 
most  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's  Civil 
Works  legislative  program  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that  these  proposals  are  In 
accord  with  the  President's  program.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  recommends  that 
Congress  enact  these  proposals. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  LECISLATIOM 

As  you  know,  the  last  water  resources  de- 
velopment bill  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  enacted  in  1976.  Since  that  time  new 
construction  funding  has  fallen  off  by  more 
than  two-thirds  in  constant  dollars.  This  de- 
crease has  resulted  not  from  a  paucity  of 
needed  and  worthwhile  projects,  but  rather 
from  a  growing  realization  by  recent  Admin- 
istrations and  the  Congress  that  we  need  to 
restructure  the  way  projects  are  funded 
before  we  commit  scarce  federal  dollars  to 
them. 

Virtually  every  study  of  federal  water  re- 
sources development  projects  undertaken  In 
the  last  ten  years,  including  studies  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  has  concluded  that 
the  traditional  federal  subsidy  for  water 
projects  is  no  longer  Justified.  Since  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
the  executive  branch  has  been  recommend- 
ing increases  in  user  charges  or  revisions  in 
cost-sharing  for  federal  water  projects.  De- 
spite this  urging,  the  formulas  for  cost-shar- 
ing have  remained  largely  unchanged. 

During  the  last  Congress  the  House  and 
Senate  toiled  to  develop  an  omnibus  water 
bill.  All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  meeting 
the  Nation's  water  resources  needs  com- 
mend the  Chairman  and  ranking  Members 
of  the  committees  and  subcommittees  with 


legislative  Jurisdiction  over  this  issue.  While 
we  admire  the  effort  that  went  into  the 
House  and  Senate  omnibus  bills,  we  felt 
that  the  proposals  that  were  developed  fell 
short  of  what  would  be  accepuble  in  the 
cost-sharing  arena  and  went  too  far  in  au- 
thorizing proJecU  that  were  not  economical- 
ly Justified. 

This  year  it  is  imperative  that  Congren 
start  anew  on  this  difficult  issue.  In  an 
effort  to  work  toward  an  acceptable  consen- 
sus, we  have  developed  two  separate  bills 
representing  the  Administration's  concept 
of  Justifiable  and  warranted  water  reaources 
leglsUtion.  The  first  bill,  which  is  enclOMd. 
conslsU  of  five  titles  that  addren  porta  and 
harbors,  cost-sharing,  project  authoriza- 
tions, project  modifications,  and  various 
general  provisions.  The  companion  bill, 
transmitted  separately,  authorlaea  Improve- 
menu  on  the  Nation's  Inland  waUrways 
system.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  features 
of  these  bills,  and  the  onea  that  we  In  the 
Administration  believe  are  easential  to  a  sat- 
isfactory resolution  of  this  laaue.  are  the 
provisions  for  recovery  of  a  portion  of  the 
federal  cosU  for  harbor  and  Inland  naviga- 
tion ImprovemenU  Both  bills  include  au- 
thorization of  proJecU  which  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Executive  Branch.  We  will 
also  support  Inclusion  of  other  proJecU  re- 
ceiving favorable  Executive  Branch  recom- 
mendations before  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  discusaed  below,  we  believe  that  our 
proposals  for  coat  recovery  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. With  respect  to  the  Nation's  porU 
and  harbor*  addressed  in  the  enclosed  bill, 
we  believe  that  the  operators  of  such  porU 
and  harbors  are  themselves  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  determine  how  to  meet  the  cosU  as- 
sociated with  their  proJecU  Therefore,  our 
proposal  would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  to  collect  a  portion  of  port  and  harbor 
improvement  cosU  directly  from  a  local 
project  sponsor.  That  sponsor.  In  turn, 
would  be  authorized  to  Impose  some  form  of 
user  fee  on  users  of  that  specific  port.  Any 
fees  imposed  by  a  sponsor  would  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

As  noted  above,  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment bill  consisU  of  five  titles.  Title  I 
is  a  comprehensive  proposal  addressing  the 
needs  of  port  and  harbor  devetomnent  and 
operation.  For  new  construction,  it  estab- 
lishes a  non-federal  ahare  of  TO  percent  of 
the  cost  of  harlwrs  with  depths  of  4B  feet  or 
less,  and  100  percent  of  the  Incremental 
cosU  for  increasing  harbor  depths  beyond 
45  feet.  Total  and  incremental  cosU  would 
be  determined  by  analyzing  a  variety  of  site- 
specific  factora.  The  primary  of  these,  of 
course,  would  be  the  volume  of  material  to 
be  excavated.  Other  f  acton  would  Include: 

The  nature  of  the  material  being  excavat- 
ed, which  affecU  the  rate  of  excavation  and 
the  stability  of  side  slopes: 

The  channel  depth,  which  af  f  ecU  channel 
length  and  associated  dredging  efficiencies: 

The  availability  and  accessibUlty  of  dis- 
posal areas  for  dredged  material: 

The  presence  of  physical  obstructions: 

Other  associated  construction  Improve- 
menU sxich  as  Jetties  and  shore^de  facul- 
ties: 

The  exUnt  and  scope  of  needed  reloca- 
tions: 

Necessary  environmental  protection  or 
mitigation  features; 

Assignment  of  cosU  to  mobilization  and 
demobilization  requlremenU  In  relation  to 
depth:  and. 

Prevailing  weather  and  sea  conditions. 

Because  of  these  variables  and  their  effect 
on  construction  cosU.  total  project  cosU 


must  be  calculated  or  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  a  comprehensive  engineering  analysis 
which  considers  factors  applicable  to  the  in- 
dividual project.  This  analysis  would  be  pre- 
pared to  deUrmine  Incremental  or  total  con- 
struction cosU  as  the  case  requires. 

With  regard  to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance at  porU  and  harbors,  the  non-federal 
share  of  cosU  would  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  project  depth  and  use.  For  harbors 
having  depths  of  14  feet  or  less,  and  for  har- 
bors having  depths  of  more  than  14  feet  but 
handling  less  the  one  million  tons  of  com- 
mercial cargo,  the  non-federal  share  would 
be  70  percent.  For  harbors  with  depths  of 
more  than  14  feet  and  with  commercial  ton- 
nage of  one  million  tons  or  more,  the  non- 
federal share  would  be  100  percent  up  to  a 
limit  calcuUted  on  the  basis  of  125  percent 
of  the  national  average  cost  per  ton  for  op- 
erating and  maintaining  all  port  and  harbor 
projecU 

Title  I  further  provides  that  for  both  new 
construction  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, the  value  of  "traditional "  local  coop- 
eration requirements,  such  as  performing 
relocations  and  providing  necessary  real 
estate  interests,  shall  be  credited  to  the  non- 
federal share  of  project  cosU  Title  I  also  es- 
tablishes a  Port  and  Hartwr  Improvement 
Task  Force  composed  of  represenUtives 
from  a  spectnui  of  InUresU  having  ties  to 
porU  and  harbors.  The  Task  Force  wUl 
advise  the  Secretary  on  port  and  harbor  im- 
provement issues.  Significant  features  of 
Title  I  are  the  provisions  for  the  "fast-track- 
ing" of  proJecU  to  t>e  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  once  a  project  sponsor 
has  agreed  to  cost-sharing,  and  provisions 
for  expedited  environmental  and  permit 
review  for  projecU  to  be  undertaken  direct- 
ly by  non-federal  inUresU  FlnaUy.  TlUe  I 
authorizes  seventeen  port  and  harbor  im- 
provements proJecU. 

The  second  title  esUbllshes  non-federal 
cost-sharing  requlremenU  for  all  purposes 
other  than  navigation.  In  order  to  better 
match  eosU  to  benefits,  the  new  requlre- 
menU generally  Increase  the  non-federal 
share  over  that  now  required.  Title  III  of 
the  bill  authorizes  40  projects— most  of 
which  are  for  flood  damage  reduction  pur- 
poses—subject to  the  cost-sharing  requlre- 
menU of  Title  11.  The  fourth  title  modifies 
several  project  authorizations.  Finally.  Title 
V  contains  several  general  provisions  de- 
signed to  improve  the  Corps'  program  exe- 
cution. Title  V  also  permlU  cooperative  ar- 
rangemenU  between  the  Corps,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  local  interesU  when 
federal  hydropower  development  is  pro- 
posed at  Corps  projecU.  Project  sponsors 
paying  the  cosU  of  hydropower  facilities 
would  receive  the  power  from  such  facilities. 
Also  Included  are  provisions  concerning  pro- 
cedures for  deauthorizing  Corps  projecU 
and  studies. 

'  With  your  help,  and  the  help  of  the  lead- 
ership In  the  other  tx>dy.  I  believe  we  can 
reach  a  consensus  on  these  important  pieces 
of  legislation.  It  will  not  be  easy;  much  hard 
work  remains  ot  be  done.  Nevertheless.  I  am 
confident  that  we  can,  in  good  faith,  over- 
come the  differences  that  remain. 

COST  AMD  BXn>OET  IKPACTS 

Enactment  of  the  draft  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  in  terms  of  new  construc- 
tion authority.  The  provisions  for  cost  re- 
covery from  project  sponsors  would,  howev- 
er, result  in  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 


level  of  federal  funding  for  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers water  resources  development  activi- 
ties. 
ENviRomtzirrAL  amd  civil  rights  impacts 
Enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  is  not 
expected  to  have  any  significant  environ- 
mental or  civil  rights  impacts.  The  individ- 
ual   projects    proposed    for    authorization 
have  all  been  reviewed  to  determine  any  po- 
tential environmental  impacU  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and   other   applicable  environmental   laws 
and  regulations. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  K.  Dawsoh, 
Acting  Auistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(CivU  Work*). 

Section-by-Szctioh  Amaltsis 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  United  SUtes  Army 

Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  various 

projecU  for  improvements  to  rivers  and 

harbors  of   the   United  SUtes.  and  for 

other  purposes 

Section  1.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1085. 

Section  2.  This  section  gives  the  definition 
of  terms  pertinent  to  the  Act. 

TITLE  I-PORTS  AND  HARBORS 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  COST  SHARING 

This  title  contains  provisions  for  increased 
non-federal  participation  in  the  implemen- 
Ution.  operation,  and  maintenance  of  feasi- 
ble port  and  harbor  projecU  while  retaining 
substantial  federal  involvement  in  those  ac- 
tivities. It  recognizes  the  permanent  federal 
interest  in  defense,  national  security,  inter- 
national trading,  and  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  a  navigation  infrastructure  essen- 
tial to  the  national  economic  well-being. 

Section  101.  This  section  includes  defini- 
tion of  terms  used  in  Title  I. 

Section  102.  Section  102  would  esUblish 
non-federal  cost  sharing  requirements  for 
operation  and  maintenance  cosU  for  port 
and  harbor  projecU  starting  in  October 
1985. 

The  following  percentage  of  the  average 
annual  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
assigned  to  navigation  purposes  would  be 
borne  by  the  project  sponsor: 

(a)  projecU  14  feet  deep  or  less:  70  per- 
cent: 

(b)  projects  greater  than  14  feet  deep,  but 
with  less  than  1,000,000  tons  of  cohimercial 
toiuiage  annually:  70  percent: 

(c)  all  other  projecU:  100  percent,  except 
that  the  percentage  will  be  reduced  for 
projecU  where  costs  are  greater  than  125 
percent  of  the  national  average,  based  on 
cost  per  ton. 

E^ach  July  1.  beginning  in  1985.  the  Secre- 
tary will  publish  a  list  of  all  port  and  harbor 
projects  and  the  amount  of  the  non-federal 
share  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  list 
would  include,  for  each  project,  the  average 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  cost 
based  on  the  anticipated  cycle  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  the  annual  commercial 
tonnage,  and  the  non-federal  share  of  cosU. 
Determinations  of  the  SecreUry  are  final 
and  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  103.  This  section  establishes  cost 
sharing  for  post-authorization  planning  and 
construction  of  port  and  harbor  projects  for 
which  funds  for  physical  construction  are 
obligated  on  or  after  October  1,  1985.  A  non- 
federal sponsor  would  pay  70  percent  of 
toUl  construction  costs  of  all  porU  and  har- 
bors with  depths  of  45  feet  or  less,  and  100 
percent  of  the  incremental  cost  of  harbors 
deeper  than  45  feet.  The  federal  govern- 


ment would  pay  the  remaining  30  percent  of 
the  cost  of  general  navigation  features  for 
harbors  with  depths  of  45  feet  or  less. 

For  projecU  which  involve  deepening  both 
above  and  below  45  feet,  an  allocation  of 
cosU  must  be  made  to  determine  the  Incre- 
mental COSU  of  deepening  below  45  feet. 
This  will  require  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  if  it  were  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
45  feet.  This  estimate  would  be  subtracted 
from  the  actual  cost  of  the  authorized 
project  and  the  remainder  will  require  100 
percent  non-federal  cost  sharing. 

Section  104.  This  section  requires  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  local  sponsor  prior  to  initiation  of  con- 
struction and  initiation  or  continuation  of 
operation  and  maintenance  of  any  project. 
The  local  sponsor  must  provide  the  non-fed- 
eral share  of  construction  and  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  established  by  the  Secretary  which 
ensures  tliat  local  cooperation  and  funds  are 
available  as  needed  for  project  implementa- 
tion. The  non-federal  amounU  would  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  as  part  of  the  exist- 
ing River  and  Harbors  Contributed  Fund  ac- 
count and  would  be  available  on  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  basis  for  use  at  projecU 
for  which  the  funds  were  provided. 

Section  105  provides  that  the  project 
sponsor  would  provide  traditional  local  co- 
operation requirements  which  would  be 
credited  toward  the  non-federal  share  of 
costs,  both  for  construction  and  operation 
and  maintenance.  Local  cooperation  requlre- 
menU Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  provi- 
sions of  lands  easemenU  right-of-way.  nec- 
essary relocations,  and  any  necessary  and 
suitable  dredged  material  disposal  areas. 
This  section  also  requires  that  the  cost  of 
acquisition  and  preparation  of  disposal 
areas  be  allocated  l>etween  contraction  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  federal 
project  as  well  as  to  digtosal  of  dredged  ma- 
terial by  non-federal  InteresU  from  other 
sources. 

Section  106.  This  section  authorizes  a 
project  sponsor  to  recover  iu  construction 
and  operation  and  maintenance  cosU,  in- 
cluding ssaoclated  administrative  costs,  by 
collection  of  fees  for  use  of  such  project. 
Fees  would  be  established  after  a  public 
hearing  and  would  reasonably  reflect  t)ene- 
fiU  provided  by  the  project  to  each  class  or 
type  of  vessel.  Fee  schedules  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  for  approvaL  This 
section  also  provides  Congressional  consent 
to  the  states  for  the  collection  of  such  fees. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  sUtes  wlU  take  neces- 
sary actioiu  to  allow  project  sponsors  to  ex- 
ercise this  authority. 

Section  107.  This  section  identifies  vessels 
exempt  from  payment  of  fees  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Vessels  in  government  business, 
national,  sUU  or  foreign,  are  exempt.  Ves- 
seU  providing  military  seallft  service  and 
transporting  food  for  humanitarian  reasons, 
such  as  under  "Public  Law  480"  (emergency 
food  assistance  program),  are  also  exempt. 
as  are  vessels  engaged  In  dredging  and  In  in- 
traport  movement. 

Section  108.  This  section  protecU  the  na- 
tional interest  by  exempting  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government  in- 
volved in  navigation  Improvements  from  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  109.  Section  109  establishes  the 
Port  and  Harbor  Improvement  Task  Force 
which  would  make  recommendations  to  the 
SecreUry  concerning  port  and  harbor  im- 
provement projecU.  The  Task  Force  would 
be  made  up  of  the  Secretaries  (or  designees) 
of  the  DepartmenU  of  the  Treasury  and  the 


Interior  and  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Agriculture  and  TransporUtlon;  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency:  and  15 
members  who  would  represent  various  re- 
gions, as  well  as  project  users.  This  Task 
Force  would  meet  at  least  annually,  and 
would  provide  user  input  into  the  aimual 
program  for  port  and  hartwr  Improvement. 
Task  Force  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary would  serve  for  terms  of  four  years, 
except  that  initial  appointments  will  vary 
from  one  to  four  years  to  ensure  rotation  of 
membership. 

Section  110.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  study  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing new  {wrt  or  harbor  improvement 
projecU  or  the  modification  and  rehablUU- 
Uon  of  existing  port  or  harbor  projecU 

Section  111.  This  secticm  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  design,  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  a  port  or  harbor  Improvement 
project  if  such  project  is  determined  to  be 
feasible  and  justified,  and  if  a  project  spon- 
sor enters  Into  sn  sgreement  pursuant  to 
section  104  of  the  Act. 

Section  112.  Section  112  requires  that 
prior  to  undertaking  any  construction  au- 
thorized by  secUon  111  the  Secretary  must 
submit  to  Congress  a  final  environmental 
statement  (if  required)  and  a  statement  of 
compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  as 
well  as  other  applicable  statutory  requlre- 
menU These  stateraenU  would  be  complet- 
ed on  an  expedited  schedule  established  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  other  appropriate  federal  agen- 
cies. Any  plan  of  Improvement  submitted  In 
accordance  with  this  section  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  construction  expenditures  unless 
Congress  passes  a  Joint  Resolution  disap- 
proving the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment within  ISO  calendar  days  of  receipt, 
and  the  Joint  Resolution  becomes  law.  Any 
environmratal  impact  statement  submitted 
and  not  disapproved  would  satisfy  applica- 
ble requlremenU  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  This  secUon  also  limiU 
Judicial  review  to  expedited  hearings  for 
claims  against  work  authorized  by  this  sec- 
Uon. 

Section  113.  This  section  provides  for  ex- 
pedited and  coordinated  review  and  issuance 
Of  required  permiU  for  construction  of  a 
port  or  harbor  improvement  project  by  a 
non-federal  public  body.  This  pertains  to 
non-federal  construction  of  authorized  fed- 
eral projecU  Any  work  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  these  permits  would  be  at  non-federal 
expense.  The  Secretary  would  Initiate  pro- 
ceedings for  such  review  and  coordinate  the 
procedure. 

Section  114.  This  acUon  specifies  naviga- 
tion facilities  which  are  exonpt  from  provi- 
sions of  title  I.  The  channels  and  lodes  ad- 
ministered by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Cor- 
poration are  exempt  as  are  the  inland  and 
Intracoastal  waterways,  except  harbors  and 
harbor  componenU 

Section  115.  This  section  authorizes  17 
channel  and  harbor  projects,  at  a  total  cost 
estimated  at  $1.3  billion  (October  1984).  Any 
recommendations  are  deemed  to  indude  any 
modifications  or  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  other  than  recommendations  with 
respect  to  cost  sharing  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 
These  projecU  are: 

(1)  Savannah  Hartwr.  Widening.  Georgia: 

Location:  Chatham  County,  Georgia  on 
the  South  Atlantic  Coast  75  miles  south  of 
Charleston  Hartwr.  South  Carolina. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 
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Problem:  Narrow  inner  harbor  channel  re- 
sults in  reduced  ship  speeds  and  inefficient 
navigation. 

Recommended  plan:  Widening  of  the 
channel  and  the  existing  King's  Island 
Turning  Basin. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  March.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $19,175,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.6  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(2)  Kodialc  Harbor.  Alaska: 

Location:  City  of  Kodiak  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  Kodiak  Island  in  south-central 
Alaska. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problem;  Lack  of  protected  mooring  space 
causes  inefficiencies  and  high  operating 
costs  for  commercial  fishing  vessels  In  the 
Kodiak  area. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  of  a 
1.900- foot  rubble-mound  breakwater  and  a 
20-foot  deep  access  channel  for  protection 
of.  and  entrance  to.  a  45-acre  moorage  area 
and  a  45-acre  protected  water  area. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  Noveml)er.  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $14,641,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.8  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(3)  Sacramento  River.  Deepwater  Ship 
Channel.  California: 

Location:  Sacramento  River  in  central 
California  from  Avon  to  the  Port  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation  and  recre- 
ation. 

Problem:  Existing  30-foot  channel  depth 
and  channel  widths  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  safe  passage  of  ships. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  of  chan- 
nel to  35  feet  and  widening  of  channel,  in- 
stallation of  salinity  monitoring  stations, 
authority  to  construct  necessary  features 
for  salinity  control  if  necessary,  establish- 
ment of  about  200  acres  of  wildlife  mitiga- 
tion habitat,  and  development  of  30  acres  of 
recreation  facilities. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  May,  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $125,300,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  2.3  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(4)  New  Haven  Harbor.  Connecticut: 
Location:    North-central    shore    of    Long 

Island  Sound  abutting  the  Cities  of  New 
Haven  and  West  Haven.  Connecticut. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problem:  Existing  35-foot  channel  and  In- 
adequate channel  widths  result  in  ineffi- 
cient and  unsafe  vessel  operation. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  of  existing 
channel  to  40  feet,  widening  and  realign- 
ment of  channel,  construction  of  new  turn- 
ing basin,  and  disposal  of  dredged  material 
in  Morris  Cove  and  at  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Central  Disposal  Site. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
sUtement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  December.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $25,900,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  2.0  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(5)  Oakland  Outer  Harbor.  California: 
Location:  Oakland  Harbor  on  the  eastern 

shore  of  central  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problem:  Inadequate  existing  channels 
result  in  unsafe  and  inefficient  vessel  oper- 
ation and  subsequent  higher  transportation 
costs. 


Recommended  plan:  Deepening  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  42  feet  and  widening  of  existing 
channels  and  relocation  and  widening  of  the 
turning  basin. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
sUtement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  February.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $42,400,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  2.7  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(6)  Grand  Haven  Harbor.  Michigan: 
Location:  East  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at 

Grand  Haven.  Michigan. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problem:  Inadequate  channel  and  turning 
basin  result  in  unsafe  and  inefficient  veasel 
operation. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  of  harbor 
entrance  channel  and  harbor  river  channel 
to  a  maximum  of  29  feet  and  construction  of 
a  new  and  larger  turning  basin. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Enviromnental 
Protection  Agency  in  July.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $17,200,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.1  to  I  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(7)  Gulfport  Harbor,  Mississippi: 
Location:  Mississippi  Sound.  78  miles  east 

of  New  Orleans. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problem:  Inadequate  channel  depths  and 
widths  result  in  safety  and  efficiency  prob- 
lems. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  38  feet  and  widening  of  existing 
channel. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Supple- 
mental information  to  revised  draft  staie- 
ment  was  filed  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  December.  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $78,968,000. 

(8)  Wilmington  Harbor.  Northeast  Cape 
Fear  River.  North  Carolina: 

Location:  City  of  Wilmington  in  south- 
eastern North  Carolina. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  lutvigatlon. 

Problem:  Need  for  Improved  and  extended 
channels  to  meet  expanding  port  develop- 
ment. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  to  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  35  feet  and  widening  of  ship 
channel  and  turning  basin. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  February,  1980. 

Total  project  cost:  $9,718,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  2.4  to  I  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(9)  Oowanus  Creek  Channel,  New  York: 
Location:   Oowanus  Creek  connects  the 

New  York  Harbor  entrance  with  the  Interior 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  New  York  City. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navlfatlon. 

Problem:  Inadequate  channel  depths 
result  In  navigation  inefficiency. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  of  the 
channel  to  a  maximum  of  40  feet. 

Environmental  Impact  statement:  Final 
sUtement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  May,  1982. 

Total  project  coat:  83.230,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  3.8  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(10)  San  Juan  Harbor,  Puerto  Rico: 
Location:  North  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  at 

the  City  of  San  Juan. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problem:  Inadequate  depths  and  widths 
result  in  hazardous  and  inefficient  use  of 
the  harlwr. 

Reconunended  plan:  Deepening  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  40  feet  and  widening  of  a  number  of 
harbor  channels  and  features  and  mitiga- 


tion for  the  loss  of  22  acres  of  shallow- 
bottom  habitat. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  in  August.  1976. 

Total  project  cost:  $86,334,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  5.8  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(11)  Charleston  Harbor.  South  Carolina: 
Location:  Midway  along  the  South  Caroli- 
na coast  at  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problem:  Present  channel  is  inadequate  to 
safely  and  efficiently  carry  existing  traffic. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  42  feet  and  some  widening  of  exist- 
ing project  and  mitigation  for  10  acres  of 
lost  wetland. 

Environmental  impact  sUtement:  Final 
supplement  to  final  sUtement  was  filed 
with  the  EnvironmenUl  Protection  Agency 
in  March.  1981. 

Total  project  coat:  $84,032,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.8  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(12)  Brazos  Island  Harbor.  Texas: 
Location:    Southernmost    tip    of    Texas 

about  5  miles  from  the  Mexican  border. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation  and  recre- 
ation. 

Problem:  Inadequate  charmel  widths  and 
depths  cause  unsafe  and  inefficient  vessel 
operation. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  42  feet  and  widening  of  existing 
channels,  enlargement  of  turning  basin. 

Environmental  impact  sUtement:  Final 
sUtement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  March.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $31,417,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.6  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(13)  Blair  and  Sitcum  Waterways.  Tacoma 
Harbor.  Washington: 

Location:  Tacoma  Hartwr  in  Puget  Sound 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  Washington. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problems:  Blair  Waterway  is  too  shallow 
and  narrow  at  the  East  11th  Street  Bridge 
to  permit  safe  and  efficient  ship  passage. 
Sitctwi  Waterway  is  presently  maintained 
by  local  interesU. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  of  the 
Blair  Waterway  to  a  maximum  of  45  feet 
and  replacement  of  the  East  11th  Street 
Bridge,  and  assumption  of  mainteiuutce  by 
the  Federal  goverrunent  of  the  locally  con- 
structed Sitcum  Waterway. 

Environmental  impact  sUtement:  Finding 
sUtement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  November.  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $34,720,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  2.2  to  1  at  a  discoimt 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(14)  Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels,  Virgin- 
ia: 

Location:  Hampton  Roads.  Virginia,  and 
vicinity.  Hampton  Roads  includes  the  ports 
of  Norfolk.  Portsmouth.  Chesapeake.  New- 
port News,  and  Hampton,  Virginia. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problem:  Existing  channel  depths  are  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  larger  vessels  an- 
ticipated for  prospective  traffic. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  the  exist- 
ing 4ft-foot  channels  to  55  feet,  constructing 
new  S7-foot  deep  channel  off  Virginia  Beach 
referred  to  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Channel, 
constructing  three  fixed  mooring  anchorage 
areas  each  capable  of  handling  two  vessels 
simultaneously,  deepening  the  existing  40- 
foot  portion  of  Elizabeth  River  and  South- 
em  Branch  of  Elizabeth  River  to  45  feet, 
deepening  the  existing  35-foot  portion  of 


Southern  Branch  to  40  feet  up  to  the  Gil- 
merton  Bridge  (River  Mile  17.5)  and  provid- 
ing an  800-foot  turning  basin  at  that  point. 

Environmental  impact  sUtement:  The 
final  EIS  was  filed  with  the  EnvironmenUl 
Protection  Agency  on  April  3.  1981. 

ToUl  project  cost:  $538,000,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  3.6  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(15)  Monroe  Harbor.  Michigan: 
Location:    Within    the    city    of    Monroe. 

Michigan. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problem:  Existing  channel  is  inadequate 
to  handle  modem  ships  safely  and  efficient- 
ly. 

Recommended  plan:  Deepening  of  the 
river  basin  portion  of  the  channel  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  27  feet,  deepening  to  a  maximum  of 
28  feet  and  widening  of  the  Lake  Erie  por- 
tion of  the  channel,  construction  of  a  new 
turning  basin  and  a  confined  disposal  facili- 
ty, and  the  creation  of  a  marsh  for  mitiga- 
tion purposes. 

Enviroimiental  impact  sUtement:  Final 
statement  was  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  March.  1981. 

ToUl  project  cost:  $139,400,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  3.2  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(16)  Jacksonville  Harbor,  Mill  Cove,  Flori- 
da: 

Location:  St.  Johns  River  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Purpose:  Navigation  and  recreation. 

Problem:  Shoaling  conditions  in  Mill  Cove 
have  been  caused  by  the  federal  Jackson- 
ville Harbor  navigation  project.  The  shallow 
depths  restrict  small  boat  traffic  and  ad- 
versely affect  property  values. 

Recommended  plan:  Enlargment  of  exist- 
ing opening  to  Mill  Cove  to  increase  flow, 
construction  of  diversion  structures. 

Environmental  impact  sUtement:  Final 
sUtement  was  filed  with  the  EnvironmenUl 
Protection  Agency  in  August.  1981. 

ToUl  project  cost:  $6,575,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.5  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(17)  Manatee  Harbor,  Florida: 
Location:  Southern  shoreline  of  Tampa 

Bay.  Florida  near  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Purpose:  Deep  draft  navigation. 

Problem:  Locally  constructed  40-f<x)t 
channel  is  experiencing  continued  shoaling 
and  existing  widths  are  Inadequate  for 
present  traffic.  Both  of  these  factors  con- 
tribute to  inefficient  and  unsafe  navigation. 

Recommended  plan:  Modification  of  au- 
thorized Tampa  Harbor  Project  to  provide 
for  a  400-foot  wide  by  40-foot  deep  Federal 
channel  at  Manatee  Harbor,  consturction  of 
enlarged  turning  basin  and  diked  disposal 
areas,  and  creation  of  10  acres  of  shallow 
bay  bottom  for  mitigation  purposes. 

Environmental  impact  sUtement:  FiruU 
SUtement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  In  September,  1979. 

Total  project  cost:  $16,115,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  7.8  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

TITLE  II— OTHER  WATER  RESOURCES 
COST  SHARING 

Title  II  esUblishes  cost  sharing  policy  for 
federal  water  resource  project  development. 
This  title  increases  the  non-federal  share  of 
most  project  costs,  and  esUblishes  the  per- 
centage of  project  costs  which  non-federal 
interests  are  to  provide  and  for  certain  pur- 
poses how  that  share  is  to  be  financed.  Con- 
struction and  operation  and  maintenance 
provisions  in  this  title  do  not  apply  to  porte 
and  harbor  projecU,  or  to  Inland  waterway 
projecte. 


Section  201.  This  section  specifies  non-fed- 
eral cost  sharing  for  project  purposes  other 
than  navigation.  The  cost  sharing  provisions 
apply  to  all  projects  for  which  physical  con- 
struction has  not  been  initiated  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment.  Physical  construction 
means  actual  construction  and  does  not  in- 
clude land  acquisition.  In  addition  to  all  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  a  project  sponsor 
would  provide  the  following  percentages  of 
assigned  construction  cosU  during  the 
period  of  construction,  with  the  exception 
of  flood  damage  reduction,  recreation  hurri- 
cane and  storm  damage,  and  agricultural 
water  supply  which  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
repaid  with  interest  over  time. 

(1)  hydroelectric  power:  100  percent; 

(2)  municipal  and  industrial  water:  100 
percent: 

(3)  recreation:  50  percent: 

(4)  flood  damage  reduction:  35  percent; 

(5)  hurricane  and  storm  damage  reduc- 
tion: 35  percent; 

(6)  agricultural  water  supply:  35  percent; 

(7)  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement:  100 
percent; 

(8)  aquatic  plant  control:  50  percent. 
Prior   to  any  construction,   the  sponsor 

would  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
United  SUtes  which  specifies  righto  and 
duties  of  each.  Such  agreement  would  cover 
cost  sharing  and  provision  for  termination 
or  suspension  of  work  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  pay  the  non-federal  share. 

Water  quality  enhancement,  beach  ero- 
sion control,  and  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 
projects  would  require  an  assignment  of 
their  costo  to  project  outputo  (recreation, 
storm  danuige  reduction,  water  supply,  etc.) 
to  determine  cost  sharing. 

Federal  financing  of  the  non-federal  share 
of  project  implemenUtion  cosU  assigned  to 
flood  damage  reduction,  recreation,  hurri- 
cane and  storm  damage  reduction,  and  agri- 
cultural water  supply  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Inability  of  the  non-federal  sponsor 
to  pay  during  construction.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  ability  to  pay  as  well  as  any  re- 
payment schedule,  which  could  be  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  project  up  to  a  maximum 
of  50  years,  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  procedures  esUbllshed 
by  the  Secretary.  Repayment  of  the  non- 
federal share  would  Include  interest  charges 
at  federal  borrowing  costo  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury.  AgriciUtural 
water  supply  is  generally  the  provision  of 
reservoir  storage  as  a  source  of  irrigation 
water,  but  may  also  include  provisions  for 
improving  the  quality  of  irrigation  water 
downstream  of  reservoirs;  it  does  not  in- 
clude irrigation  works  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  storage.  This  provision  does  not 
change  the  appUcabUity  of  existing  reclama- 
tion law  to  Corps  of  Engineers  projecto  in 
the  17  western  sUtes.  The  cost-sharing  pro- 
vision of  this  title  wiU  govern  the  Secre- 
tary's development  of  agricultural  water 
supply  at  all  projecto  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary. 

Section  202.  This  secUon  requires  that  aU 
feasibUlty  studies,  except  studies  of  inland 
navigation  chaimels.  be  coat  shared  50/50, 
with  a  minimum  of  one  half  the  non-federal 
share  in  cash.  Requirement  of  non-federal 
participation  In  feasibility  studies  wlU  help 
to  ensure  that  only  those  studies  which 
enjoy  strong  local  support  and  which  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  developing  implemen- 
Ution plans  which  are  consistent  with  local 
priorities  move  forward.  Reconnaissance 
studies  will  continue  to  be  funded  at  100 
percent  federal  cost.  The  cost  sharing  will 
apply  to  feasibility  studies  initiated  after 


enactment  of  this  Act.  and  to  the  costo  re- 
maining after  enactment  for  a  number  of 
feasibility  studies  initiated  in  Fiscal  Year 
1985  for  which  sponsors  agreed  to  share  a 
portion  of  the  cost. 

TITLE  III— PROJECT 
AUTHORIZA-nONS 

Section  301.  This  section  authorizes  for 
construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
37  flood  control  projects,  and  three  fish  and 
wildlife  mitigation  projecto. 

All  of  the  projecto  authorized  in  this  title 
are  subject  to  the  cost  sharing  provisions  of 
Title  II  of  this  Act.  The  toUl  estimated  cost 
of  these  projecto  is  approximately  $2  billion 
at  October  1984  price  levels.  The  federal 
cost  of  any  specific  project  will  be  less  than 
indicated  in  this  report  with  the  application 
of  the  cost-sharing  provisions  of  Title  II  of 
this  Act. 

The  following  flood  control  projecto  are 
authorized  by  section  301(a): 

( 1 )  Fountain  Creek.  Pueblo.  Colorado: 
Location:  Southeastern  Colorado  in  the 

City  of  Pueblo. 

Purpose:  Flood  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  Low-lying  areas  of  the  urban  res- 
idential area  of  Pueblo  are  faced  with  a  con- 
tinuing threat  of  floods  that  have  the  po- 
tential to  cause  substantial  damage. 

Recommended  plan:  5,900  feet  of  riprap 
channel  and  10.200  feet  of  levee  on  both  . 
banks  of  Fountain  Creek. 

Environmental  Impact  sUtement:  Final 
sUtement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  In  June.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $8,400,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.1  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(2)  Lake  Wichita.  Holliday  Creek.  Texas. 
Location:  WichiU  Falls.  Texas. 
Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Serious  flooding  In  urban  areas 
below  the  dam.  as  well  as  periodic  flooding 
In  commercial  and  residential  areas  around 
the  lake. 

Recommended  plan:  Project  includes 
structural  measures.  Including  raising  and 
repairing  the  existing  Lake  WichlU  Dam 
embankment,  constructing  a  new  uncon- 
trolled spillway  and  excavating  an  improved 
channel  downstream  of  the  dam  to  the 
mouth  of  HoUiday  Creek.  The  plan  would 
provide  100-year  flood  protection  and  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  a  major  dam  faUure. 

Environmental  impact  sUtement:  Final 
sUtement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  March.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $27,300,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.7  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent 

(3)  Town  Brook  Local  Protection.  Quincy 
Coastal  Streams.  Massachusetts: 

LocaUon:  The  Town  of  Quincy.  Mass. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Town  of  Quincy  has  inadequate 
protection  against  flood  of  record  which  oc- 
curred in  1955  and  would  today  cause  $14 
million  in  damages. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  in- 
cludes a  new  spillway  and  outlet  on  the  ex- 
isting Old  Quincy  Reservoir  and  a  below 
ground  relief  tunnel  In  the  Town  of  Quincy 
12  feet  wide  and  4.000  feet  long. 

Environmental  impact  sUtement:  An  envi- 
ronmental assessment  finding  of  no  signifi- 
cant impact  was  filed  on  September  29, 
1980. 

Total  project  cost:  $26,500,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.2  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(4)  Eight  MUe  Creek.  Paragould.  Arkan- 
sas: 
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Location:  Ore«n  and  CraiKhead  Counties 
In  northeast  Arkansas. 

Purpose:  Flood  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  Major  floods  have  occurred  in 
the  basin  every  four  to  twelve  years,  most 
recently,  in  1973.  with  damages  totaling 
$12.3  million  in  1982  dollars. 

Recommended  plan:  Channel  enlargement 
of  Eight  Mile  Creek  and  establishment  of  a 
green  way  along  one  side  of  the  channel. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  February  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $14,950,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.2  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  811  percent. 

(5)  Fourche  Bayou  Basin.  Arkansas: 
Location:  Saline  and  Pulaski  Counties  in 

central  Arkansas,  predominantly  in  the  City 
of  Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 

Purpose:  Flood  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  Inadequate  channel  capacity  of 
Fourche  Creek  results  in  major  flood 
damage  to  urbanized  area  of  the  City  of 
Little  Rock.  The  major  flood  in  1978  caused 
817  million  in  damages. 

Recommended  plan:  Channel  improve- 
ment and  restriction  of  future  development 
in  the  flood  plain. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
Statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  March  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  830.700.000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.9  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(6)  Cache  Creek  Basin.  Calif omia: 
Location:  Approximately  90  miles  north  of 

the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

Purpose:  Flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement. 

Problem:  Flooding  has  repeatedly  oc- 
curred along  the  rim  of  Clear  Lake  in  the 
Upper  Cache  Creek  Basin,  most  recently  in 
1970.  Sediment  control  problems  in  the 
Lower  Cache  Creek  Basin  result  in  excess 
deposits  in  downstream  flood  control  chan- 
nels impairing  their  efficiency. 

Recommended  plan:  Enlargement  of  Clear 
Lake  outlet  channel  and  addition  of  a 
bypass  channel  for  enhanced  flood  protec- 
tion and  raising  levees  of  the  existing  set- 
tling basin  to  provide  additional  sediment 
storage  capacity. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  July  1980. 

Total  project  cost:  830.700.000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.9  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(7)  Redbank  and  Fancher  Creeks.  Califor- 
nia: 

Location:  The  Fresno-Clovis  metropolitan 
area  of  Fresno  County. 

Purpose:  Flood  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  existing  flood  control  reservoir  and  lack 
of  detention  basins,  urban  flooding  in  the 
Fresno  area  has  caused  continued  problems. 

Recommended  plan:  The  existing  Big  Dry 
Creek  Reservoir  dam  would  be  raised:  a  dam 
on  Fancher  Creek  would  be  constructed: 
and  three  detention  basins,  would  be  built. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  November  1980. 

Total  project  cost:  884,100.000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.06  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(8)  Santa  Ana  River  Mainstem.  including 
Santiago  Creek.  California: 

Location:  Southeast  of  Los  Angeles  in 
Orange  County  and  western  San  Bernardino 
and  Riverside  Counties. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 


Problem:  Highly  developed  and  urbanized 
areas  of  Southern  California  through  which 
the  Santa  Ana  River  passes  are  faced  with 
the  potential  for  unprecedented  flood  dam- 
ages should,  what  is  called  the  Standard 
Project  Flood  or  Maximum  Probable  Flood, 
occur.  Such  a  flow  of  water  could  not  be 
handled  by  existing  flood  protection  struc- 
tures on  the  river  and  damages  from  sucn 
an  event  have  been  estimated  at  S14  billion. 

Recommended  plan:  Raise  existing  Prado 
Dam  30  feet:  construct  23  miles  of  channels 
and  levees  on  the  Santa  Ana  River:  con- 
struct two  miles  of  channel  on  the  Oak 
Street  Drain:  and  construct  a  flood  retarda- 
tion basin  and  1.7  miles  of  channel  Improve- 
ment on  Santiago  Creek. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  August  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  8781,000.000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  2.4  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

Comment:  The  cited  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  recommends  construction  of  a 
new  dam  at  Mentone.  in  addition  to  the 
other  project  features.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  includes  only  the  fea- 
tures as  described,  excluding  the  dam  at 
Mentone. 

(9)  Gates  Creek,  Oeorgla: 
Location:  Augusta.  Georgia. 
Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  There  is  recurring  flooding  in 
the  urlwnized  area  of  the  Gates  Creek  Wa- 
tershed with  average  annual  damages  of  $2 
million. 

Recommended  plan:  Modify  and  enlarge 
2^^  miles  of  channel,  modify  15  bridges  and 
construct  a  6- foot  high.  1.000-foot  long 
levee. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  August  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  813,472,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  2.0  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8**  percent. 

(10)  Agana  River.  Guam: 

Location:  Agana,  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Guam. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  The  Agana  River  courses 
through  the  main  business  center  of  the 
city  and  is  subject  to  periodic  flooding. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  of  1.700 
feet  of  channel  Improvement  and  4,900  feet 
of  levees. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  December  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $9,080,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.4  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8^  percent. 

(11)  Big  Wood  River  and  Tributaries. 
Idaho: 

Location:  Lower  Wood  River  Basin  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cities  of  Gooding  and  Sho- 
shone. Idaho. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Periodic  flooding  has  continu- 
ously caused  damage  to  the  Cities  of  Good- 
ing and  Shoshone. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  of  a  di- 
version channel  and  two  separate  ponding 
facilities  for  off-stream  diversions  of  Little 
Wood  River  flood  flows. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  in  November  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $4,420,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  2.5  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(12)  Rock  River  at  Rockford  and  Vicinity, 
Illinois: 


Location:  Loves  Park.  Winnebago  County, 
Illinois. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  There  are  frequent  flood  dam- 
ages due  to  over- flows  from  several  large 
and  small  unnamed  creeks. 

Recommended  plan:  Project  features  in- 
clude 15,000  feet  of  concrete  channel.  2.500 
feet  of  levee  5  feet  high,  a  75,000  gallon/ 
minute  pumping  plant,  and  a  90-acre  pond- 
ing area. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  March.  1980. 

Total  project  cost:  $27,720,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.3  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(13)  Des  Moines  River  Basin.  Iowa: 
Location:  Des  Moines  River  Basin  in  cen- 
tral Iowa  and  southwestern  Minnesota. 

Purpose:  Flood  control  and  recreation. 

Problem:  Severe  flooding  has  occurred  in 
the  City  of  West  Des  Moines  four  times  in 
this  century. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  of  S 
miles  of  levees  and  floodwalls. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Enviroiunental 
Protection  Agency  in  July.  1979. 

Total  project  cost:  $15,340,000. 

Benefit/coat  ratio:  1.4  to  1  at  a  diacount  of 
8H  percent. 

(14)  Perry  Greek.  Iowa: 

Location:  Perry  Creek  Basin  in  and  up- 
stream from  the  City  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

Purpose:  Flood  control  and  recreation. 

Problem:  The  City  of  Sioux  City  is  not 
protected  from  flooding  similar  to  the  flood 
of  record  which  occurred  in  1949  and  would 
today  cause  $4  million  in  damages. 

Recommended  plan:  Channel  improve- 
ment. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  August,  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $18,900,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.5  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(15)  Redwood  River  at  Marshall.  Minneso- 
ta: 

Location:  Southwestern  Minnesota  90 
miles  west  of  the  City  of  Mankato. 

Purpose:  Flood  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  Existing  channels  lack  the  ca- 
pacity to  convey  the  design  flow  to  the  ex- 
isting diversion  channel  without  damaging 
overbank  and  backwater  effects. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  in- 
cludes channel  widening,  levees,  construc- 
tion of  an  overflow  diversion  structure  with 
control  and  outlet  works  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Enviroiunental 
Protection  Agency  in  May.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $4,283,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.4  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(16)  Root  River  Basin.  Minnesota: 
Location:  Southeast  of  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Annual  flooding  in  the  basin  ad- 
versely affects  agricultural  lands  and  the 
community  of  Houston. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  o{  3 
miles  of  levee  at  the  Town  of  Houston  and 
an  interior  drainage  pumping  station. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  December.  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $8,105,000. 

Benefit /cost  ratio:  1.8  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 


(17)  South  Pork  Zumbro  River,  Minneso- 
ta: 

Location:  Rochester.  Minnesota. 

Purpose:  Flood  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  Over  one-third  of  the  City  of 
Rochester  lies  in  the  Zumbro  River  flood 
plain.  The  100-year  flood  could  cause  over 
$100  million  in  damages. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  in- 
cludes deepening  and  widening  the  Zumbro 
River  channel.  Bear  Creek,  and  Cascade 
Creek  and  the  construction  of  two  short 
levees. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Envirorunental 
Protection  Agency  in  May,  1979. 

Total  project  cost:  $93,942,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.1  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(18)  Horn  Lake  and  Tributaries.  Tennes- 
see and  Mississippi: 

Location:  De  Soto  County.  Mississippi  and 
Shelby  County.  Tennessee. 

Purpose:  FIcxxl  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  Frequent  flooding  in  both  urban 
and  agriculture  areas  of  the  basin. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  of 
channel  improvements  to  6  miles  of  Horn 
Lake  Creek  and  Cow  Pen  Creek  and  channel 
improvement  on  5  miles  of  Southaven  Creek 
and  Rock  Creek. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  July.  1982. 

Total  project  cost:  $3,400,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  2.0  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(19)  Robinson's  Branch.  Rahway  River, 
New  Jersey: 

Location:  City  of  Rahway  and  the  Town- 
ships of  Clark  and  Scotch  Plains.  Union 
County.  New  Jersey.  al>out  10  miles  south- 
west of  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Purpose:  Fl0(xl  control. 

Problem:  Area  is  subject  to  recurrent  flu- 
vial flooding.  The  last  major  flood  in  1973 
caused  $1.1  million  in  damages. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  of 
channel  improvement,  levees,  and  floodwalls 
in  Clark  and  Scotch  Plains:  a  concrete 
flume,  charmel  improvement  and  levees  and 
floodwalls  in  the  City  of  Rahway. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  December.  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $18,320,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.02  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(20)  Rahway  River  and  Van  Winkles 
Brook,  New  Jersey: 

Location:  Townships  of  Springfield  and 
Union,  Union  County,  New  Jersey,  about  8 
miles  southwest  of  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Recurrent  flooding  has  occurred 
in  Springfield  and  Union  Townships.  The 
last  major  flood  in  1973  caused  $2.5  million 
in  damages. 

Recommended  plan:  Principal  features  in- 
clude 6.300  feet  of  levee:  19.000  feet  of  chan- 
nelization: and  alterations  to  7  bridges. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  In  November  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $16,938,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.5  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(21)  Green  Brook  Subbasin.  Raritan  River 
Basin,  New  Jersey: 

Location:  Counties  of  Somerset,  Middle- 
sex, and  Union  about  15  miles  southwest  of 
Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Recurrent  flooding  has  occurred 
in  the  basin,  with  the  most  recent  major 


flood  in  1973  causing  over  $84  million  in 
damages. 

Recommended  plan:  Major  project  fea- 
tures include  80.000  feet  of  levees;  16,000 
feet  of  stream  realignment:  6  pumping  sta- 
tions: and  12  bridge  replacements. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filtd  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  June.  1981. 

ToUl  project  cost:  $76,530,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.6  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(22)  Puerco  River  and  Tributaries,  New 
Mexico: 

Location:  City  of  Gallup  in  McKinley 
County,  in  northwestern  New  Mexico,  about 
135  miles  west  of  Albuquerque. 

Purpose:  Flood  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  The  City  of  Gallup  incurs  peri- 
odic floods.  The  most  recent  major  flood  In 
1972  caused  $1.3  million  in  damages. 

Recommended  plan:  Project  features  in- 
clude levee  rehabilitation,  rock  removal,  and 
a  new  inlet  structure. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  March.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $4,160,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.2  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(23)  Cazenovi*  Creek  Watershed.  New 
York: 

Location:  West  Seneca,  in  Erie  County. 
New  York. 

Purpose:  Flood  Control. 

Problem:  There  is  recurrent  flooding 
along  the  urbanized  area  of  Cazenovia 
Creek  most  commonly  during  late  winter 
and  early  spring  when  high  water  combines 
with  ice  jams  along  Cazenovia  Creek. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  of  a  low 
concrete  dam  and  ice  retaining  boom. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  July.  1977. 

Total  project  cost:  $3,025,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.1  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(24)  Mamaroneck  and  Sheldrake  Rivers 
Basin  and  Byram  River  Basin.  New  York 
and  Connecticut: 

Location:  Village  of  Mamaroneck.  West- 
chester County.  New  York:  and  Port  Ches- 
ter, New  York,  and  Greenwich.  Connecticut, 
all  northeast  of  New  York  City. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  The  last  major  flood  in  the  basin 
in  1975  caused  damaces  of  $37.S  million  in 
the  Mamaroneck  and  Sheldrake  Basin,  and 
$0.8  million  in  damages  in  the  Byram  River 
Basin. 

Recommended  plan:  Project  features  in- 
clude channel  modification,  levees,  flood- 
walls,  and  4  bridge  replacements. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
sutement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  April,  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $59,960,000. 

Beneflt/cost  ratio:  1.0«  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(25)  Hocking  River  at  Logan  and  Nelson- 
viUe.  Ohio: 

Location:  City  of  Logan  In  Hocking 
County,  Ohio.  City  of  Nelsonvllle  in  Athens 
County.  Ohio,  both  about  51  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Hocking  River. 

Purpose:  Flood  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  There  is  frequent  flooding  at 
both  of  these  urban  areas.  Estimated  annual 
damages  amount  to  $3,398,000  at  NelsonvUIe 
and  $1,613,000  at  Logan. 

Recommended  plan:  Channel  modification 
and  levees  at  Logan,  and  channel  widening 
and  floodway  construction  at  NelsonvUIe. 


Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  June.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  Logan— $7,760,000:  Nel- 
sonville-$8.020.000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  Logan— 1.6  to  1  at  a  dis- 
count rate  of  8%  percent:  NelsonvUIe— 3.4  to 
1  at  a  discount  rate  of  8%  percent. 

(26)  Miami  River,  Little  Miami  River, 
Ohio: 

Location:  West  CarroUton.  Moraine,  and 
Miami  Townships  (7  miles  south  of  Dayton, 
Ohio). 

Purpose:  FloOi  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  There  is  periodic  flooding  of  the 
study  area  and  a  need  for  urt>an  recreation 
opportimities. 

Recommended  plan:  Project  features  in- 
clude 1.1  miles  of  channel  erUargeroent  and 
replacement  of  a  railroad  bridge. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  May,  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $6,080,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.6  to  1  at  a  diacount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(27)  Ifuskingum  River  Basin,  Ohio. 
Location:  City  of  Mansfield.  Ohio  in  Rich- 
land County. 

Purpose:  Flood  control,  recreation. 

Problem:  There  is  frequent  flood  damage 
to  the  City  of  Mansfield  from  Muskingum 
River  floods. 

Recommended  plan:  Channel  modification 
at  Mansfield. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  fUed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  May.  1979. 

Total  project  cost:  $4,256,000. 

Beneflt/cost  ratio:  2.5  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

Comment:  The  cited  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  recommended  levee  construc- 
tion at  the  City  of  KUlbuck  also.  However, 
that  portion  of  the  project  is  not  eoonomi- 
caUy  Justified  at  this  time,  and  this  is  not 
proposed  for  authorization. 

(38)  Mingo  Creek.  Oklahoma. 
Location:  Within  the  City  of  Tulsa.  OUa- 

homa. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Since  1959,  nine  major  floods 
have  been  recorded  on  Mingo  Creek.  In  1976 
the  largest  flood  occurred  causing  $48  mU- 
lion  in  damages. 

Recommended  plan:  7.5  mUes  of  channel- 
ization, ctmstruction  of  detention  ponds, 
and  preservation  of  35  acres  of  bottom  land 
timber. 

Environmental  impact  statement  Final 
statement  fUed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  June  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $133,000,000. 

Benefit/cost  raUo:  2.2  to  1  at  a  diacount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(39)  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania: 
Location:  City  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Purpose:  Rood  control. 

Problem:  Recurring  floods  in  the  city  have 
caused  repeal  damage  with  the  1972  flood 
causing  $85  mUlion  in  damage*. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  of  a  dry 
dam.  3  mUes  of  channelization,  and  3.800 
feet  of  floodwaU. 

Elnvlronmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  fUed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  March,  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $132,900,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.5  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(30)  Lock  Haven.  Pennsylvania: 

Location:  City  of  Lock  Haven  in  Clinton 
County.  Pennsylvania. 
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Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  The  City  of  L«ck  Haven  has 
been  subjected  to  floods  19  times  in  130 
years. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  of 
24.500  feet  of  levee.  6.500  feet  of  floodwall. 
and  4  pumping  stations. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  June.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  179.225.000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.11  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(31)  Saw  Mill  Run.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylva- 
nia: 

Location:  On  Saw  Mill  Run  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Existing  channel  is  not  able  to 
contain  flood  flows. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  December  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $7,853,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.0  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(32)  Buffalo  Bayou  and  Tributaries. 
Texas. 

Location:  Suburban  Houston.  Texas. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Flooding  in  urban  areas  along 
Cole  and  Vogel  Creeks,  tributaries  of  Buffa- 
lo Bayou,  and  White  Oak  Bayou  upstream 
from  the  mouth  of  Cole  Creek. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  in- 
cludes channel  enlargement,  rectification 
and  partial  paving  of  9.2  miles  of  White  Oak 
Bayou,  4.9  miles  of  Cole  Creek,  and  4.5  miles 
of  Vogel  Creek  to  provide  Standard  Project 
Flood  protection.  Nonstructural  flood  plain 
management  and  beautificmtlon  measures 
are  also  included. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  August  1979. 

Total  project  cost:  $90,670,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  l.S  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(33)  James  River  Basin,  Virginia: 
Location:  The  James  River  Basin  in  the 

City  of  Richmond.  Virginia. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Flooding  in  Richmond  in  1980 
and  1972  caused  a  total  of  $82  million  in 
damages. 

Recommended  plan:  Construction  of 
floodwalls  and  levees  on  both  sides  of  the 
James  River  in  downtown  Richmond. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  F^nal 
supplement  to  final  statement  filed  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  July 
1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $101,200,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.08  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(34)  Chehalis  River.  Washington: 
Location:  Cities  of  South  Aberdeen  and 

Cosmopolis.  in  southwestern  Washington. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Recurring  flooding  of  these 
cities  by  the  Chehalis  River.  The  1933  flood 
of  record  caused  damages  In  current  prices 
of  $13  million. 

Recommended  Plan:  Construction  of  4.7 
miles  of  levees  and  5  pumping  stations. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  November.  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $21,940,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.3  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent. 

(35)  Yakima  Union  Gap,  Washington: 
Location:  Yakima  County,  Washington. 
Purpose:  Flood  control. 


Problem:  Periodic  flooding  on  Yakima 
River  flood  plain,  most  recently  In  1975  and 
1977.  Average  annual  damages  are  $1.2  mil- 
lion. 

Recommended  plan:  Raising  of  existing 
levees. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  May.  1981. 

ToUl  project  cost:  $9,323,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.6  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

(36)  Metropolitan  Denver  and  South 
Platte  River  and  Tributaries.  Colorado: 

Location:  South  Platte  River.  80  miles 
southwest  of  Denver. 

Purpose:  FHood  control. 

Problem:  Flooding  on  Westerly  Creek  has 
occurred  in  14  different  years  since  1942. 
The  existing  Kelly  Road  Dam  no  longer 
provides  adequate  protection.  This  is  due,  in 
part,  to  extensive  development  In  the 
Denver-Aurora  area  which  has  greatly  In- 
creased runoff,  an  '  to  the  age  and  unsafe 
condition  of  the  d.^i.  which  must  be  operat- 
ed to  allow  some  overtopping  to  prevent 
failure. 

Recommended  plan:  Kelly  Road  Dam 
would  be  modified  for  safety  purposes.  A 
new  dam  would  be  constructed  on  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base  and  a  small  amount  of  channel- 
ization would  be  placed  upstream  of  the  new 
Lowry  Dam. 

Environmental  Impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  May.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $10,563,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.4  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8^  percent. 

(37)  Indian  River  County.  Florida: 
Location:   East  central   coast  of   Florida 

midway  between  Jacksonville  and  Miami. 

Purpose:  Flood  control /Shore  protection. 

Problem:  Beach  Erosion  of  shore  fronting 
City  of  Vero  Beach  and  along  Sebastian 
Inlet  SUte  Park. 

Recommended  plan:  Restoration  of  1.7 
miles  of  beach  at  Vero  Beach  and  1.7  miles 
of  beach  at  Sebastian  Inlet  SUte  Park. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
sutement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  June.  1981. 

Total  project  cost:  $4,934,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  2.3  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

The  following  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 
projects  are  authorized  by  section  301(b): 

(1)  Fish  and  wildlife  Program  for  Sacra- 
mento River  Bank  Protection  Project.  Cali- 
fornia. First  Phase: 

Location:  Sacramento.  California. 

Purpose:  Pish  and  wildlife  mitigation. 

Problem:  Acquisition  of  lands  for  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  associated 
with  the  first  phase  of  the  Sacramento 
River  Bank  Protection  Project  was  not  origi- 
nally authorized. 

Recommended  plan:  Acquisition  of  260 
acres  of  land  for  mitigation. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Final 
statement  of  the  overall  project  which  de- 
scribed the  need  for  this  mitigation  was 
filed  with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  June.  1973. 

Total:  project  cost:  $1,415,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  Not  applicable. 

(2)  Davenport,  Iowa: 

Location:  At  Nahant  Marsh,  a  natural 
wetland  which  is  located  near  the  already 
authorized  Federal  flood  protection  project 
for  the  City  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Purpose:  Fish  and  wildlife  mitigation. 

Problem:  The  Corps  of  Engineers  flood 
control  project  which  is  authorized  for  Dav- 


enport. Iowa,  will  have  adverse  effects  on 
the  Nahant  Marsh,  a  unique  wetland  which 
is  presently  used  for  wildlife  study.  The 
flood  control  project  would  prevent  the  wet- 
land from  being  periodically  inundated  by 
the  Mississippi  River  and  consequently  de- 
stroy Its  wetland  characteristics. 

Recommended  plan:  Acquisition  and  pres- 
ervation of  approximately  163  acres  of 
marshland  and  the  construction  of  struc- 
tures to  regulate  water  levels  and  floods 
into  the  marsh. 

Environmental  Impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  March.  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $497,000. 

Berefit/cost  ratio:  Not  applicable. 

Con.^Tients:  Construction  of  the  already 
authorized  Federal  flood  conrol  project  at 
Davenport.  Iowa,  is  contingent  on  the  au- 
thorization of  this  mitigation  plan. 

(3)  SmithviUe  Lake.  LitUe  Platte  River. 
Missouri— Plan  for  Replacement  of  the 
Trimble  Wildlife  Area: 

Location:  The  Missouri  River  flood  plain 
about  20  miles  east  of  Kansas  City,  Missou- 
ri. 

Purpose:  Fish  and  wildlife  mitigation. 

Problem:  SmithviUe  Lake  inundates  a  por- 
tion of  the  Trimble  Wildlife  Area  formerly 
operated  by  the  Missouri  Department  of 
Conservation  thereby  making  the  area  un- 
suitable for  the  type  of  management  the 
Department  has  established. 

Recommended  plan:  Acquisition  of  2,810 
acres  to  replace  the  Trimble  Wildlife  Area. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  Pinal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  September.  1978. 

Total  project  cost:  $7,870,000. 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  Not  applicable. 
TITLE  IV-PROJECT  PROVISIONS 

Section  401.  This  section  would  deautho- 
rize  a  modification  to  Lake  Brownwood. 
Pecan  Bayou.  Texas.  The  modification  was 
an  earth  fill  embankment,  and  modifica- 
tions to  the  outlet  works  and  spillway  in  the 
interest  of  dam  safety.  Since  the  states  and 
dam  owners  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
non-federal  dams,  and  local  interests  have 
accomplished  the  authorized  work,  the  au- 
thorization is  no  longer  necessary. 

Section  402.  This  section  authorizes  addi- 
tional appropriations  necessary  to  complete 
all  construction  of  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navigation  and 
other  purposes  in  each  of  28  river  basins 
which  are  presently  subject  to  limits  on  the 
amount  of  funds  that  can  be  appropriated. 

This  legislation  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  yearly  consideration  by  the  President 
and  Congress  of  river  basin  monetary  au- 
thorization legislation.  It  is  not  intended  to 
diminish  Congressional  oversight  for  the 
Army  Civil  Works  Program,  but  rather,  to 
promote  efficiency  in  the  exercise  of  that 
oversight  function. 

Beginning  with  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1928  and  1936,  Congress  authorized  certain 
basin  and  project  plans  for  construction, 
subject  to  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
funds  that  could  be  appropriated  for  the 
plans  in  each  basin.  Today  a  total  of  28 
basins  are  subject  to  monetary  limitations. 
In  past  years.  Congress  has  had  to  enact 
river  basin  monetary  authorization  legisla- 
tion to  raise  these  limits  on  an  annual  basis 
and  occasionally,  as  in  1977.  twice  in  one 
year.  In  1978.  failure  to  pass  such  legislation 
disrupted  schedules  on  several  projects  and 
required  suspension  of  on-going  contracts 
on  others.  This  resulted  in  significant  cost 
increases  for  the  Federal  government  and 


serious  hardships  for  construction  workers 
who  were  laid  off  during  the  suspension  of 
work  on  the  projects.  In  addition,  the  delays 
placed  an  administrative  burden  on  the 
Army  Civil  Works  Program,  as  project 
schedules  based  on  actual  appropriations  by 
the  Congress  were  repeatedly  disrupted. 

The  river  basin  monetary  limits  no  longer 
serve  a  useful  oversight  function.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  the  au- 
thorization committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  developed  procedures  to  pro- 
vide for  annual  review  of  the  entire  Army 
Civil  Works  Budget.  These  annual  reviews 
of  the  overall  Civil  Works  Program  remove 
the  need  for  periodic  review  of  that  portion 
of  the  program  subject  to  river  basin  mone- 
tary authorization  limits.  The  annual  review 
and  subsequent  appropriations  have  result- 
ed in  appropriations  for  several  of  these 
basins  which  exceed  the  monetary  authori- 
zation, thus  rendering  the  authorized  limi- 
tations meaningless. 

Section  403.  This  section  would  permit  the 
sale  of  water  from  the  Washington  Aque- 
duct directly  to  authorities  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  pres- 
ently authorized  sale  of  water  to  Virginia 
communities.  It  would  also  permit  the 
Washington  Aqueduct  to  purchase  water 
from  Maryland  authorities  when  necessary 
to  meet  emergency  conditions.  Such  author- 
ization would  allow  the  construction  of  a 
major  new  interconnection  l>etween  the  two 
largest  water  utilities  in  the  Washlngon 
Area,  the  Washington  Aqueduct  Division 
(WAD)  and  the  Washington  Surburban 
Sanitary  Commission  (WSSC).  This  type  of 
interconnection  has  been  recommended  In 
several  studies  In  order  to  provide  for 
mutual  assistance  between  Washington  area 
utilities  In  times  of  crisis.  The  WSSC  would 
finance  construction  of  all  pipelines  and 
pumping  stations  required. 

The  Washington  Aqueduct  provides  water 
to  Washington.  D.C..  via  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia water  system.  Under  sections  43- 
1540  and  43-1541  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  the  Aqueduct  is  also  authorized  to 
deliver  water  to  Arlington  County,  Falls 
Church,  and  any  other  competent  state  or 
local  authority  in  the  Virginia  metropolitan 
area.  The  sales  to  the  Virginia  systems  are 
discretionary.  That  is,  they  must  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  Secretary  and  may  be  terminated 
at  any  time.  The  receipts  from  the  sales  are 
deposited  in  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Water  and  Sewer  E^nterprise  Fund. 

Current  customers  of  the  Washington  Aq- 
ueduct would  be  protected  in  two  ways. 
Plrst.  a  new  sales  agreement  could  only  be 
entered  into  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Chief  could  use 
this  avenue  to  ensure  that  existing  custom- 
ers are  not  affected  adversely  by  the  new 
sales.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  revoke  a  water  sales  agree- 
ment at  any  time.  The  Secretary  could  use 
this  authority  to  protect  the  Aqueduct's 
current  customers  during  an  emergency. 

The  proposal  would  permit  the  Washing- 
ton Aqueduct  to  purchase  water  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  water  systems  that  are 
interconnected  with  it.  This  would  help  to 
ensure  that  sufficient  water  is  available  for 
Aqueduct  customers  during  emergency  situ- 
ations. 

Section  404.  This  section  would  Increase 
by  $6,667,000  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
available  for  rehabiliution  of  the  Illinois- 
Mississippi  Canal.  By  a  series  of  agreements 
between  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Feder- 
al Government,  the  canal  was  turned  over 
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to  the  State  in  1970.  for  use  as  a  parkway. 
As  part  of  the  transfer.  P.L.  85-500  specified 
rehabilitation  work  to  be  completed  by  the 
Corps.  The  work  started  in  the  1960's  and 
continued  until  1974  when  it  was  suspended 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  a  law  suit.  A  total 
of  $8,528,000  has  been  authorized  to  be 
spent  on  the  rehabilitation  work.  The  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Conservation  has  re- 
cently completed  a  master  plan  for  the 
parkway  which  includes  rehabilitation  work 
consistent  with  work  authorized  to  be  done 
by  the  Federal  government.  At  current  price 
levels  (October  1984)  it  is  estimated  that  a 
total  authorizaUon  of  $13,195,000  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  rehabilitation 
work  by  the  Corps. 

Section  405.  This  section  would  relocate 
the  present  navigation  channel  boundaries 
In  City  Waterway.  Tacoma  Hariwr,  Wash- 
ington. The  City  of  Tacoma  requested  the 
change  in  boundaries  to  enhance  boating 
opportunities  and  marina  development  con- 
sistent with  the  City's  plan.  The  full  project 
dimensions  are  no  longer  needed  for  water- 
way uses. 

This  provision  eliminates  the  navigational 
servitude  over  portions  of  the  City  Water- 
way in  Tacoma.  Washington.  This  action 
will  allow  several  small  boat  marinas  In  the 
waterway  to  continue  to  lease  space  without 
the  need  for  certain  bonding  requirements. 
Federal  control  over  those  portions  of  the 
waterway  will  be  ended,  eliminating  any 
cloud  over  the  title. 

TITLE  V-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  501.  This  section  pertains  to  hy- 
droelectric power  facilities  to  be  constructed 
in  conjunction  with  a  Corps  project.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  concerning  delivery 
of  power  generated  as  a  result  of  such  hy- 
dropower  facilities  to  be  constructed  for  a 
project  sponsor.  The  sponsor  would  pay  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  hydropower  facili- 
ties as  required  by  title  II  of  the  Act.  In 
return,  the  sponsor  would  receive  power  in 
excess  of  project  requirements  for  a  period 
of  up  to  50  years. 

Sections  502  and  503.  Sections  502  and  503 
both  provide  authority  for  the  Corps  to 
design  and  construct  new  or  additional  hy- 
dropower generating  facilities  at  Corps 
dams  where  the  facilities  were  not  originally 
authorized.  Most  hydro  projects  can  be 
planned,  constructed  and  operated  by  non- 
federal InteresU  under  the  FERC  proce- 
dures. However,  the  Corps  should  be  direct- 
ly Involved  in  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  hydroelectric  facilities  at  Its 
dams  whether  the  power  Is  developed  by  the 
Corps  or  non-federal  Interests.  Such  Involve- 
ment would  assure  that  hydropower  devel- 
opment is  compatible  with  authorized  pur- 
pose of  the  federal  project  and  the  structur- 
al integrity  of  the  project  is  maintained. 
Both  sections  502  and  503  address  develop- 
ment of  hydropower  facilities  at  Conis 
projects. 

Section  502  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, subject  to  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tions 201  and  202  of  this  Act,  to  plan, 
design,  construct,  operate  and  maintain  hy- 
dropower generating  facilities  at  any  water 
resources  development  project  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  the  Army,  when  the  Secretary 
determines  development  by  a  FERC  licensee 
is  not  advisable.  Only  in  cases  where  non- 
federal development  of  hydropower  poten- 
tial at  an  existing  Corps  project  is  impracti- 
cal because  of  physical,  legal,  competing 
use.  Institutional,  environment  or  economic 
reasons,  would  the  Corps  develop  the  hydro- 


power  as  a  federal  project  with  non-federal 
financing.  In  those  cases  where  non-federal 
development  of  hydropower  at  a  C^rps 
project  under  a  FERC  license  is  practical, 
section  503  would  allow  planning,  design, 
and  construction  by  the  Corps  if  requested 
by  the  FERC  licensee.  This  would  serve  the 
best  Interest  of  the  taxpayers  by  combining 
Federal  expertise  with  non-federal  financ- 
ing to  accomplish  sound  hydropower  devel- 
opment. In  addition,  where  appropriate. 
Joint  construction  of  the  power  facility  and 
the  Corps  project  would  be  more  efficient 
and  cost  effective,  especially  with  regard  to 
power-on-line  date. 

Before  undertaking  any  work  pursuant  to 
section  502  the  Secretary  must  enter  into  a 
binding  agreement  with  a  non-federal  inter- 
ests which  describes  the  nature,  extent,  and 
financing  of  the  work  and  the  respective 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  non-federal  Interest.  Authorization 
of  hydrmiower  development  pursuant  to 
this  section  will  not  preclude  develcqnnent 
of  hydroelectric  power  at  Corps  projects 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Power  Act.  Devel- 
opment by  FERC  licensees  will  continue  to 
be  encouraged  in  all  but  a  few  cases  where  It 
would  be  desirable  for  federal  development. 

Section  503  provides  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  plan,  design  and  construct,  on 
behalf  of  non-federal  interests,  hydroelec- 
tric power  generating  facilities  at  author- 
ized development  projects  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  where  hydropower  Is  not 
authorized  and  to  contract  for  such  work 
with  funds  made  available  by  non-federa! 
interests  for  such  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction. This  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  both  federal  and  non-federal  interests 
when  the  Corps  project  and  the  licensees 
power  facility  can  be  constructed  at  the 
same  time. 

Before  undertaking  any  worit  pursuant  to 
section  503,  the  Secretary  must  enter  Into  a 
binding  agreement  with  the  non-federai  In- 
terest describing  the  nature,  extoit.  and  fi- 
nancing of  the  work  and  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  and  non-federal 
interest.  Non-federal  Interests  are  responsi- 
ble for  operation  and  maintenance  after 
completion,  for  operating  facilities  In  a 
manner  which  wlU  not  Interfere  with  au- 
thorized purposes  of  the  federal  project, 
and  for  obtaining  a  FERC  license,  where  re- 
quired. 

In  summary,  the  authorities  provided  in 
these  two  propoMls.  In  combination,  would 
promote  the  efficient  utilization  of  hydro- 
power  resources  at  Corps  projects,  with  as- 
surance that  the  operational  and  structural 
integrity  of  the  project  is  maintained.  At 
the  same  time,  this  developmoit  would  be 
accomplished  through  non-federal  financing 
of  project  costs. 

Section  504.  This  section  would  amend 
Section  221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  that  where  a  state  enters  into  a 
local  cooperation  agreement,  the  agreement 
may  reflect  that  It  does  not  obligate  future 
legislative  aivropriatlons. 

Section  221  prohibits  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers from  initiating  construction  on  any 
water  resources  development  project  until 
each  of  the  project's  non-federal  9onsors 
has  entered  into  a  legally-enforceable  writ- 
ten agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  "to  furnish  its  required  cooperation 
for  the  project."  In  other  words,  each  local 
sponsor  must  agree  to  provide  its  share  of 
the  funding  of  the  project.  Because  of  the 
large  amounts  of  money  involved,  the  locals 
must  be  capable  of  binding  themselves  to  fl- 
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nanclal  obligations  that  extend  over  a 
number  of  years.  This  poses  a  serious  prob- 
lem (or  states  which  have  statutes  or  consti- 
tutional provisions  that  prohibit  state  offi- 
cials from  negotiating  agreements  that 
would  obligate  future  state  legislatures  to 
appropriate  funds.  Since  1970.  when  Con- 
gress enacted  Section  221.  the  Department 
of  the  Army  has  discovered  that  a  number 
of  state  agencies  are  subject  to  legal  restric- 
tions which  prohibit  them  from  entering 
Into  any  agreement  that  would  obligate 
future  sUte  legislatures  to  appropriate 
funds. 

The  legislative  history  of  Section  221  indi- 
cates that  Congress  expected  the  section  to 
encourage  states,  having  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions  that  prohibit  the  obli- 
gation of  future  revenues,  to  amend  those 
provisions  so  that  they  could  enter  into 
fully  binding  and  legally  enforceable  local 
cooperation  agreements  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 221.  However,  to  date,  no  sUte  has 
done  so.  Instead,  a  number  of  potentially 
beneficial  water  resources  development 
projects  have  languished.  On  the  one  hand. 
Section  221  requires  state  agencies  to  un- 
equivocally commit  their  sUte  legislatures 
to  appropriate  needed  revenues.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  performance  of  the  Federal 
government  is  conditioned  on  future  con- 
gressional appropriations. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  believes 
that  the  proposed  legislation  will  resolve 
the  current  Impasse  without  vitiating  the 
essential  protective  features  of  Section  221. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  serve 
a  second  purpose.  It  would  repeal  Section 
221(e)  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 
That  subsection  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  maintain  a  continuous  Invento- 
ry of  the  sUtus  of  all  Section  221  coopera- 
tion agreements  and  to  report  to  Congress 
annually  thereon.  While  the  Corps  would 
continue  to  maintain  an  inventory  of  all 
agreements,  reporting  to  Congress  no  longer 
serves  a  useful  purpose  as  It  once  did  In  the 
early  years  after  Section  221  was  enacted. 

Section  505.  This  section  would  authorize 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  contin- 
ue certain  advance  engineering  and  design 
of  water  resources  development  projects 
prior  to  their  authorization  for  construc- 
tion, where  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
already  submitted  a  favorable  report  on  the 
projects  to  Congress. 

The  planning  and  design  of  water  re- 
sources development  projects  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  traditionally  In- 
volved work  undertaken  In  a  number  of 
stages  prior  to  actual  physical  construction 
of  the  project.  Typically.  Congress  first  au- 
thorizes the  Corps  to  conduct  a  study  of  a 
particular  water  resource  problem  or  pro- 
posal. The  Corps  then  prepares  the  study, 
sometimes  in  more  than  one  phase,  and.  if  It 
determines  that  a  plan  of  improvement  Is 
economically  feasible  and  environmentally 
sound,  the  Corps  recommends  the  plan  in  a 
report  submitted  to  Congress.  The  report  Is 
ordinarily  in  sufficient  detail  to  provide 
Congress  with  the  Information  needed  to 
make  a  determination  on  whether  to  au- 
thorize construction,  but  It  does  not  Involve 
any  detailed  engineering  and  design  of  the 
plan  of  Improvement.  Such  advance  engi- 
neering and  design  (AEAsD)  In  the  past  was 
undertaken  only  after  Congress  actually  au- 
thorized the  project  for  construction. 

Since  1981,  Congress  has  allowed  funding 
of  "detailed  studies  and  plans  and  specifica- 
tions" of  water  resources  development 
projects  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  out 
of  the  General  Investigations  account  of  the 


Department's  annual  Civil  Works  appropria- 
tions measure.  This  has  permitted  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  continue  AE4cD  on 
proJecU  for  which  a  final  report  has  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  In  some 
cases  Involving  broad  study  authorizations, 
the  Corps  can  submit  an  interim  report,  cov- 
ering a  portion  of  the  study  area  and  contin- 
ue with  AE^tD  while  awaiting  action  on 
that  recommendation.  This  Is  not  possible 
where  a  final  report  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  since  transmittal  of  a  final 
report  terminate  the  Corps  authority  to  un- 
dertake any  further  study  of  a  project. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  allow  pre- 
construction  advance  engineering  and 
design  on  proJecU  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  has  already  submitted  final 
feasibility  reports.  If  a  report  recommends 
implementation  of  the  project,  and  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  determines  that  con- 
tinuation of  project  planning  is  In  the 
public  interest,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  may 
Initiate  advance  engineerinc  and  design  of 
the  project. 

Section  506.  This  section  would  amend 
section  12  of  the  Water  Resource  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  which  provides  a  proce- 
dure for  deauthorization  of  projects.  This 
proposal  would  amend  section  12  In  five  re- 
spects. First,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  clarify  that  the  section  could  be  ap- 
plied to  separable  Increments  of  projects 
and  not  Just  total  projects.  This  would  allow 
the  elimination  of  unneeded  segments  of 
otherwise  viable  projecU.  Second,  with  this 
amendment,  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  would  use  the  same 
discount  rates  and  evaluation  procedures  in 
effect  for  formulation  of  water  resources 
projecU  at  the  time  of  reevaluatton  in  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  a  project  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  deauthorization.  This  would 
permit  inclusion  on  the  list  of  projects  all 
unconstructed  projects  which  do  not  meet 
current  standards  and  policies,  regardless  of 
original  authorization  date.  Third,  the  pro- 
posal would  modify  the  deauthortiation 
process  to  eliminate  current  committee  veto 
provisions.  This  provision  wotild  provide 
that  any  project  would  be  deauthorlsed 
after  90  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  unless  Congress  takes  action 
otherwise.  Fourth,  the  proposal  includes  a 
provision  for  automatic  termination  of 
study  authorization  for  which  no  funds 
have  been  expended  for  five  consecutive 
fiscal  years.  Finally,  the  proposal  Includes  a 
provision  making  Section  12  deauthorln- 
tlon  procedures  applicable  to  completed 
projecU  which  are  Federally  operated  and 
maintained  where  continuation  of  such 
effort  Is  no  longer  in  the  public  interest. 

The  proposed  changes  will  significantly 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Section  12  de- 
authorization  process  in  identifying  author- 
ized projects  which  are  no  longer  needed  or 
are  not  justified  by  todays  standards.  It  will 
help  to  reduce  the  Corps  current  backlog  of 
an  undetermined  number  of  studies  and  ap- 
proximately 400  authorized  Civil  Works 
projects  plus  an  undetermined  number  of 
separable  elements  of  projects  for  which  no 
funds  have  been  appropriated  for  at  least 
eight  years.  These  art  studies,  projects  and 
separable  elemenU  which  have  little  or  no 
chance  of  producing  projects  or  viable  solu- 
tions to  problems  perceived  years  ago. 

Section  S07.  This  section  would  amend 
Public  Law  92-367.  Section  5.  paragraph  (1) 
to  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
remain  and  update  the  National  Inventory 
of  Dams.  The  original  legislation  authorised 
compilation  of  the  inventory,  but  was  silent 


on  iU  maintenance.  To  be  of  continuing 
benefit,  the  inventory  must  be  maintained 
and  updated.  The  legislation  would  allow 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  maintain  the 
computerized  daU  bank  and  to  periodically 
publish  and  distribute  the  inventory  and  ap- 
propriate addenda.  Individual  states  would 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  data  col- 
lection and  submission  to  Corps  offices.  Co- 
ordination will  be  maintained  with  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  responsible  for  funding  and/or 
constructing  dams. 

Section  508.  This  proposal  would  abolish 
the  California  Debris  Commission  and  IU 
authority  to  regulate  hydraulic  mining.  The 
Commission's  remaining  navigation  and 
flood  control  responsibilities  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  addi- 
tion, all  of  the  Commission's  asseU  and  li- 
abilities would  be  transferred  to  the  Corps. 
The  Corps  would  be  authorized  to  retain  all 
real  property  interesU  presently  under  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction  and  to  take  such 
actions  as  are  necessary  to  consolidate  hold- 
ings and  perfect  title.  These  real  property 
interesU  are  needed  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  existing  Commission  projecU. 

The  Commission's  three  members  must  be 
officers  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Original- 
ly, the  Commission's  primary  responsibility 
was  to  control  the  vast  amounU  of  soil  and 
other  debris  which  were  then  being  released 
into  California  rivers  and  streams  by  miners 
employing  the  hydraulic  method  of  gold  re- 
covery. Between  1853  and  1909.  hydraulic 
mines  poured  over  1.5  billion  cubic  yards  of 
debris  into  California  water.  The  debris 
interfered  with  navigation  and  frequently 
caused  flooding.  The  California  Debris  Com- 
mission was  authorized  to  regulate  hydrau- 
lic mining  via  permits— no  company  could 
engage  in  such  mining  unless  it  (1)  provided 
an  effective  way  to  store  IU  own  debris  and 
(2)  obtained  a  permit  from  the  Commission. 

Hydraulic  mining  has  become  uneconomi- 
cal, and  the  industry  has  collapsed.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  new  permiU  will  be 
issued  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Thus,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  separate  commission  to 
process  permiU.  Furthermore,  should  the 
need  arise,  such  activities  would  be  subject 
to  adequate  federal  regulation  via  the 
permit  requiremenU  of  Section  10  and  13  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899  (33 
U.8.C.  403.  407)  and  Sections  402  and  404  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1342.  1344). 

But.  while  the  California  Debris  Commis- 
sion no  longer  has  a  meaningful  role  to  play 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  hydraulic 
mining.  It  continues  to  perform  a  valuable 
supervisory  role  with  respect  to  several  ex- 
isting navigation  and  flocKl  control  projects. 
The  Commtasion's  remaining  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Section  509.  This  section  would  amend 
Section  ni  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1968  (33  U.S.C.  4261)  to  allow  implemenU- 
tion  of  nonstructural  measures  to  mitigate 
shore  damage  attributable  to  Corps  naviga- 
tion projects. 

In  order  to  promote  shore  conservation 
and  the  equitable  treatment  of  the  owners 
of  shoreline  property.  Congress  enacted  Sec- 
tion III  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1968.  That  section  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  investigate,  study,  and  con- 
struct projecU  for  the  prevention  of  mitiga- 
tion of  shore  damages  attributable  to  feder- 
al navigation  works.  The  authority  Is  discre- 
tionary. The  Federal  government  now  bean 


the  entire  cost  of  installing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  projecU.  Furthermo  -e.  If 
the  estimated  first  cost  of  any  project 
exceed  $1,000,000  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization is  required. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  discretionary  au- 
thority, the  Secretary  has  discovered  several 
Instances  where  nonstructural  measures 
could  accomplish  the  stated  goals  of  Section 
111  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal  government. 
In  addition,  such  nonstructural  measures 
could  prove  to  be  more  environmentally 
sound  over  the  long  run  than  the  construc- 
tion of  shore  protection  projecU. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  acquire  shore- 
line property  or  an  interest  In  real  property 
associated  with  a  shoreline.  Such  acquisi- 
tion would  only  be  undertaken  after  a  feasi- 
bility study  has  been  completed.  The  study 
process  would  Include  coordination  with  fed- 
eral agencies  Including  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  and  other  Inter- 
esU. Since  the  Secretary  would  be  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  acquire  the  property,  and 
since  the  property  would  not  be  needed  to 
complete  federal  navigation  projecU.  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Secretary  would  ac- 
quire the  property  by  voluntary  purchase 
rather  than  through  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  In  addition,  a  non-federal  public 
body  must  agree  to  share  the  initial  cost  in 
the  same  proportion  as  cost  sharing  for  the 
project  causing  the  shore  damage  and  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  real  property  or  inter- 
est in  real  property  for  a  public  purpose,  on 
terms  and  conditions  deemed  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  and  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Normal- 
ly, the  federal  government  would  retain  all 
property  righU  even  though  the  local  spon- 
sor is  operating  and  maintaining  the  proper- 
ty. But  where  the  sponsor  is  prohibited  by 
law  from  operating  or  maintaining  real 
property  unless  they  possess  an  interest  in 
It,  the  "terms  and  conditions"  clause  would 
enable  the  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  to 
enter  Into  a  long-term  lease  with  the  spon- 
sor. 

Section  510.  This  section  would  amend 
Section  19  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  3 
March  1899  (30  SUt.  1154.  33  U.S.C.  414) 
and  Section  20  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  3  March  1899  (30  Stat.  1154.  33  U.S.C. 
415)  to  provide  that  the  operator,  owner, 
lessor  or  lessee,  associated  with  a  wreck 
either  singularly  or  collectively  shall  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  any  expenses  re- 
lated or  Incidental  to  the  removal  and  sal- 
vage, including  storage.  Any  money  received 
from  such  reimbursement  or  from  the  sale 
of  disposition  of  any  such  wreck  shall  be  de- 
posited Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  Currently  the 
Corps  cosU  of  removal  can  only  be  offset  by 
the  salvage  value  of  the  wreck  which.  In  the 
case  of  abandoned  vessels,  Is  usually  less 
than  the  cost  of  removal. 

Section  511.  This  section  would  authorize 
the  sale  of  hopper  dredges  In  storage  as  well 
as  spare  parts. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  in  floating 
storage  11  hopper  dredges  which  haVie  been 
retired  in  accordance  with  PL  95-269.  In  ad- 
dition, spare  parts  for  these  dredges  occupy 
valuable  warehouse  and  yard  storage  space 
at  a  number  of  locations.  These  dredges  are 
almost  all  obsolete  and  since  little  or  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  preserve  them  when  laid 
up.  most  have  deteriorated  to  the  point  that 
rehabilitation  costs  may  exceed  their 
present  value.  The  dredges  and  their  spare 
parts  caiuiot  be  disposed  of  without  congres- 
sional authorization. 


Legislation  which  established  the  program 
for  retirement  of  the  old  Corps  dredges  and 
the  minimum  fleet  concept  did  not  provide 
for  the  eventual  disposal  of  the  surplus 
dredges.  In  fact,  it  indicated  that  future 
congressional  action  would  address  this 
point.  No  provision  was  made  for  cosU  asso- 
ciated with  preserving  the  old  dredges  or  for 
their  storage.  The  storage  cosU  are  being 
absort)ed  by  the  projecU  on  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Corps  fleet  worlu  and  little 
or  no  work  was  done  to  preserve  the  old 
dredges.  The  storage  cosU  are  substantial 
and  the  space  occupied  by  spare  parts  and 
patterns  is  needed  for  the  existing  fleet  and 
other  uses. 

Section  513.  This  section  would  amend  10 
U.S.C.  3036.  which  currently  authorizes  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  provide  planning, 
design,  and  construction  services  to  other 
Federal  departmenU,  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities, to  allow  the  Corps  to  provide 
such  services  to  non-federal  public  entities 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  Corps  has  undertaken  work  for 
others  under  a  number  of  different  authori- 
ties. The  Economy  Act  (31  U.S.C.  535)  au- 
thorizes the  head  of  any  federal  acency  to 
provide  goods  and  services  to  other  federal 
agencies  where  such  goods  and  services 
cannot  be  provided  as  conveniently  and  as 
cheaply  by  a  commercial  enterprise.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Corps  has  specific  authority 
under  10  U.S.C.  3036  to  provide  services  to 
other  departmenU,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentaliUes  of  the  United  States,  including 
authority  to  provide  such  servioes  by  con- 
tract. Pursuant  to  these  authorities,  the 
Corps  has  undertaken  planning,  design,  and 
construction  work  for  other  federal  agen- 
cies. The  Corps  authority  to  uiulertake  woi^ 
for  non-federal  public  entities  is  contained 
in  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  4421  et  tg.l  which  authorizes  fed- 
eral agencies  to  provide  "spedalized  and 
technical  servioes"  to  states  and  poUUral 
subdivisions  on  a  reimbursable  basis  when 
the  agency  has  a  particular  expertise  which 
is  not  reasonably  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able through  ordinary  business  channels. 
This  authority  has  generally  been  interpret- 
ed as  not  providing  authority  to  undertake 
actual  construction  work. 

The  authority  to  undertake  construction 
work  for  non-federal  public  entities  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  would  allow  the  Corps  to 
provide  a  valuable  service  to  the  Nation  at 
no  cost  to  the  federal  government.  The 
Corps  is  able  to  provide  a  world-wide  capa- 
bility for  all  aspecU  of  construction  man- 
agement which  has  been  exemplified  by  in- 
tegrity and  efficiency.  Obtaining  authority 
to  undertake  construction  work  for  non-fed- 
eral public  entities  would  further  enhance 
the  Corps  military  cvMbillty  by  ensuring  a 
well  trained  and  experienced  work  force  In 
the  event  of  mobilization. 

Section  513.  This  section  would  authorize 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  modify  navigation 
project  channel  dimensions  at  the  channel 
entrances,  bends,  sidings,  and  turning  places 
after  the  project  becomes  operational. 

While  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  solved 
the  problem  of  designed  navigation  chan- 
nels on  straight  reaches  of  waterway,  it  is 
only  through  actual  operation  of  the 
project  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  with 
precision,  the  exact  dimensions  required  for 
the  safe  passage  of  vessels  at  the  entrances, 
bends,  sidings,  and  turning  places.  Section  5 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  4  March 
1915.  provides  for  these  type  adjustments 
while  the  project  is  in  the  planning,  design, 
and  construction  stage  but  makes  no  provi- 


sion for  modification  after  construction  is 
completed.  Presently,  the  only  means  avail- 
able to  modify  the  project  is  through  the 
lengthy  process  of  obtaining  enabling  legis- 
laUon. 

Section  514.  This  section  would  Increase 
the  single  project  UmlU  on  several  of  the 
continuing  authorities.  Existing  legislation 
liraiU  on  the  oosU  of  projecU  to  be  imple- 
mented under  the  Continuing  Authority 
Pro-ams  are  now  more  restrictive  than 
when  they  were  set  by  legislation.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  single  project  cost  to 
those  shown  below.  This  is  justified  by 
normal  cost  increases  and  other  effecU 
since  Congress  last  authorized  increased 
cost  limitations. 
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Section  515.  This  section  would  amend 
section  14  of  the  act  of  Ifarch  3.  1899  to 
provide  specific  authority  for  the  Corps  to 
approve  alteration  or  use  of  navigation  and 
flood  control  ir  ^rovemenU  where  the  Sec- 
t«tary  of  the  Army  determines  that  such 
use  would  be  in  the  public  interest  and  will 
not  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  work  con- 
structed by  the  United  States.  The  Corps 
has  been  ssked  to  vprove  non-federal  con- 
struction in  a  number  of  instances  where 
the  proposed  improvement  would  benefit 
the  local  economy  without  impairing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  structure  buOt  by  the 
United  States.  Section  14  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  act  of  1899  (33  UJS.C.  408)  declares 
it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  alter  or 
make  use  of  any  improvement  built  by  the 
United  States  for  navigation  or  flcxxl  con- 
trol. The  section  does  allow  the  Corps  to  ap- 
prove occupation  or  use  where  such  occupa- 
tion or  use  is  temporary  and  not  "Injuriotis 
to  the  public  interest."  However,  the  Corps 
lacks  the  authority  to  approve  any  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  use  when  the  activity  will 
result  in  a  permanent  alteration  or  improve- 
ment of  the  structure  built  by  the  United 
States. 

Section  516.  This  section  improves  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  re- 
sources of  the  CoriK  of  Engineers  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency.  The  civil  works 
resources  of  the  C^rps  constitute  a  valuable 
reserve  capability  that  would  be  used  to 
meet  mobHisation  construction  requiremenU 
in  times  of  extreme  national  need.  This  sec- 
tion enables  the  Secretary  to  draw  upon 
those  CMX  Worits  resources  when  required 
during  war  or  national  emergencies. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
free  Civil  Works  resources.  Including  funds, 
personnel,  and  equipment,  from  projecU  not 
essential  to  the  national  defense  and  to 
apply  those  resources  to  authorized  Civil 
Works,  military  construction,  and  civil  de- 
fense projecU  critical  to  the  national  de- 
fense. Under  this  authority  the  Secretary 
could,  for  example,  terminate  work  on  a 
recreation  facility  and  utilize  the  newly 
freed  funds  and  personnel  to  construct  bar- 
racks for  mobilized  reserve  unlU.  This  au- 
thority would  be  available  only  in  two  very 
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limited  situations:  in  time  of  war  declared 
by  Congress,  or  in  time  of  national  emergen- 
cy declared  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Emergencies  Act.  The  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act  provides  that  the 
President  may  invoke  and  use  emergency 
authorities  only  when  he  declares  a  national 
emergency,  notifies  Congress  of  his  action, 
publishes  his  declaration  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  specifies,  either  in  this  decla- 
ration or  in  a  subsequent  executive  order, 
which  emergency  authorities  he  intends  to 
use.  Subsection  (a)  of  the  proprosal  further 
specifies  that  the  threat  leading  to  the  dec- 
laration of  national  emergency  must  be  mili- 
tary in  nature:  national  emergencies  dealinr 
with  economic  or  other  nonmilitary  crises 
would  not  trigger  the  authorities  provided 
here.  This  subsection  does  not  provide  au- 
thority to  construct  any  project  not  other- 
wise authorized  by  law. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
notify  the  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees immediately  upon  exercising  the  au- 
thorities provided  by  subsection  (a).  In  addi- 
tion, this  subsection  specifies  that  those  au- 
thorities shall  cease  to  be  exercised  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  termination  of  the 
state  of  war  or  national  emergency  that  led 
to  their  invocation. 

Section  517.  This  section  would  require 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  acquire  justified 
separable  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  lands, 
concurrently  with  acquisition  of  project 
lands.  This  requirement  would  apply  to  any 
project  for  which  mitigation  has  been  au- 
thorized, and  would  assure  that  mitigation 
measures  are  provided  concurrent  with  the 
need. 

Section  518.  This  section  amends  the  Act 
of  September  22,  1922  to  increase  from  $100 
to  $50,000  the  penalty  for  failure  to  provide 
statements  relative  to  vessels,  passenger, 
freight,  and  tonnage  as  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary. It  also  allows  the  Secretary  to  assess 
a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $25,000  for  failure  to 
provide  information  as  required  by  the  Act. 

Section  519.  This  section  timends  the  Act 
of  June  13.  1902  which  allows  for  non-feder- 
al interests  to  construct  improvements  on 
navigable  waters,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  but  prohibits  charging  tolls  for 
the  use  of  those  improvements.  This  amend- 
ment would  allow  non-federal  interests  to 
collect  tolls  to  recover  non-federal  costs  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Act. 

Section  520.  This  section  would  remove 
the  prohibition  preventing  the  Secretary 
from  collecting  entrance  fees  at  Corps  of 
Engineers  project  recreation  lands  and  fa- 
cilities. The  Administration  will  propose  ge- 
neric legislation  amending  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  to  establish  en- 
trance fees  at  federally  operated  recreation 
areas.* 


By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  535.  A  biU  entitled  the  "National 
Shipbuilding  Industrial  Base  Act  of 
1985";   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

NATIOMAI.  SHirBUILDMG  INDUBTKIAI.  BASE  ACT 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  appropri- 
ately referred.  I  intend  to  offer  this 
bill  after  it  is  studied  and  marked  up 
by  the  appropriate  committee,  per- 
haps as  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1986  defense  authorization  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  535 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  q/ 
America  in  Congreu  auemlUed, 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  policy  stated  in  10  USC  Section 
7302  Is  hereby  reaffirmed  and  the  President 
is  directed  to  report  to  Congress  within  30 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  all  actions 
taken  and  planned  to  implement  such  policy 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  major 
surface  combattant  vessels."* 


By  Mr.  EAOLETON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Brad- 
LKY,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Orassley.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Hattixld.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hxim.  Mr.  Rol- 
lings. Mr.  Luoar.  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Metz- 

ENBAUM,     Mr.     MOYNIHAN,     Mr. 

NuNN.  Mr.  Prssslxr.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Simon.  Bdr. 
Stemnis,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 

ZORINSKY): 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  November  1985  as 
"National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

hatiohal  auhxxmxr's  diskasx  montm 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  and  34  of  my  colleagues  are 
introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate November  1986  as  "National  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  Month." 

More  than  2.5  million  people  in  this 
coimtry  suffer  from  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease an  irreversible  brain  disease  that 
causes  loss  of  memory  followed  by  con- 
fusion, disorientation,  loss  of  affect 
and  intellect,  and  eventual  physical 
deterioration.  Thus  far,  medical  sci- 
ence is  unable  to  identify  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  There  is  no  known  drug  or 
treatment  that  can  halt  the  progres- 
sion of  Alzheimer's.  But  research 
progress  Is  being  made. 

Recently,  researchers  learned  that 
the  neurofibrillary  tangles  found  In 
the  brains  of  Alzheimer's  victims  con- 
tain a  fibrous  protein  not  present  in 
the  nerve  cells  of  the  normal  adult 
brain.  Either  this  protein  is  newly 
formed,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  vlnis  or 
an  abnormal  gene,  or  perhaps  It  is 
formed  during  normal  development 
and  is  reexpressed  In  the  Alzheimer's 
brain. 

Research  on  Alzheimer's  vlctiins  has 
also  revealed  a  decrease  in  a  brain 
enzyme  that  is  involved  in  the  synthe- 
sis of  acetylcholine,  one  of  the  major 
transmitters  of  the  brain.  The  implica- 
tions of  recent  research  findings  on 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  other  degener- 
ative disorders  of  the  brain  are  as  yet 
not  fully  luiown.  but  they  are  encour- 
aging. They  give  us  hope  that  a  strong 
and    sustained    biomedical    research 


effort  will  someday  imlock  the  mys- 
tery of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  lead  us 
to  effective  treatment  and  a  cure. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  educate  and  build  public 
understanding  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  its  Impact  on  the  dally  lives  of  its 
victims  and  their  families.  Designating 
the  month  of  November  as  National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month,  as  we 
have  done  for  the  2  prior  years,  is  one 
small  way  to  help  focus  attention  on 
the  serious  and  insidious  nature  of 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

A  simple  resolution  will  not  assure  a 
stable  research  effort.  It  will  not  sensi- 
tize Government  policy  under  the  dis- 
ability program  to  assure  fair  and  eq- 
uitable determinations  in  claims  in- 
volving Alzheimer's  victims.  It  will  not 
resolve  the  unmet  need  for  long-term 
care  of  Alzheimer's  patients  nor  build 
the  necessary  support  system  for  the 
family  members  who  traditionally  care 
for  the  Alzheimer's  patient.  Neverthe- 
less, it  can  be  a  significant  stimulus  for 
changing  public  attitudes  toward  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  for  recognizing 
that  mental  deterioration  is  not  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  aging. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  us  in  supporting  the  designation 
of  the  month  of  November  1985  as  Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Disease  Month.  We 
must  not  allow  the  initiative  we  have 
developed  over  the  past  2  years  to 
slacken  as  we  continue  to  struggle  to 
imderstand  and  combat  this  tragic  af- 
fliction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s  J.  Rn.  65 

Whereas  more  than  two  million  Ameri- 
cans are  affected  by  Alzheimer's  disease, 
which  is  a  surprisingly  common  disorder 
that  destroys  certain  vital  cells  of  the  brain: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  among  older  Ameri- 
cans: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  responsi- 
ble for  50  per  centum  of  all  nursing  home 
admissions,  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than 
t30.000.000.000: 

Whereas  in  one-third  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies one  iMrent  wUI  succumb  to  this  disease: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  not  a 
normal  consequence  of  aglnr.  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  may  stimulate  the  Interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  people,  which  may 
lead,  in  turn,  to  In^Msed  research  and 
eventually  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  Alz- 
heimer's disease:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  I'hat  the  month  of 
November  1985  is  designated  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month".  The  President 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating June  14.  1985.  as  "Baltic  Free- 
dom Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BALTIC  rRCEDOM  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  express  my  solidarity 
with  the  struggling  people  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

In  1940.  these  three  sovereign  states 
were  illegally  and  forcibly  incorporat- 
ed into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Red 
Army  infiltrated  and  occupied  these 
free  and  independent  nations.  This 
blatant  act  of  aggression  by  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  Joseph  Stalin 
brought  to  a  tragic  end  the  independ- 
ence and  prosperity  which  Lithuani- 
ans, Latvians,  and  Estonians  had 
fought  so  bravely  to  attain. 

On  tha  evening  of  Jime  14,  1941,  the 
Soviets  began  a  massive  deportation 
program  which  sent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Baltic  people  to  the  Oulags 
where  many  perished.  Between  1944 
and  1949,  more  than  600,000  Lithuani- 
ans, Latvians,  and  Estonians  were  forc- 
ibly deported  to  Siberia.  The  Soviets 
have  pursued  a  brutal  policy  of  Russi- 
fication  designed  to  strip  the  Baltic 
people  of  their  religious,  cultural,  and 
historical  heritage. 

Since  the  unlawful  incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  Republics,  an  illegal  act 
which  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized, the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
been  subjected  to  some  of  the  most 
brutal  forms  of  oppression  ever  insti- 
tuted by  the  Kremlin.  Under  Stalin, 
Khrushchev.  Brezhnev,  Andropov,  and 
Chemenko,  thousands  of  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  and  Estoniaiis  have  been 
slaughtered,  deported,  exiled,  impris- 
oned in  slave  labor  camps  or  commit- 
ted to  psychiatric  institutions.  These 
ruthless  dictators  have  pursued  a 
policy  which  denies  the  Baltic  people 
even  the  most  basic  of  human  rights. 
In  clear  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions universal  declaration  on  human 
rights  and  the  Helsinki  final  act. 

Despite  repeated  professions  of  sup- 
port for  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
final  act,  the  Soviets  blatantly  violated 
the  rights  to  self-determination  guar- 
anteed the  Baltic  people.  As  the  act  af- 
firms: 

All  people  always  have  the  right.  In  full 
freedom,  to  determine,  when  and  as  they 
wish  their  internal  and  external  political 
status,  without  external  interference,  and  to 
pursue  as  they  wish  their  political,  econom- 
ic, social,  and  cultural  development. 

In  recent  years,  Soviet  disdain  for 
the  Helsinki  accords  are  shown  by 
their  intensified  repression  of  Lithua- 
nians. Latvians,  and  Estonians.  Dr.  Al- 
girdas  Statkevicices.  a  member  of  the 
Lithuanian  Helsinki  monitoring  group 
has  been  sentenced  to  compulsory  psy- 
chiatric treatment  for  engaging  in 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 


da." In  addition  Fathers  Alfonsas 
Svarinckas  and  Sigitas  Tamkanlcias 
have  been  persecuted  and  imprisoned 
for  their  defense  of  believers'  rights. 
Meanwhile.  Juris  Brimeisters.  a  Latvi- 
an Social  Democrat  is  serving  a  15- 
year  sentence  in  a  strict  regime  camp 
for  his  political  convictions.  We  also 
must  not  forget  the  courage  of  Dr. 
Juri  Kukk.  an  Estonian  human  rights 
activist  who  died  of  a  hunger  strike  in 
a  transit  prison  where  he  tiad  been 
placed  as  a  result  of  "anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda." 

Despite  Soviet  denial  of  basic  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
struggled  heroically  in  their  efforts  to 
break  the  chains  of  Soviet  domination. 
Their  steadfast  belief  in  the  principles 
of  independence  and  their  deep-rooted 
love  for  freedom  have  enabled  them  to 
endure  Communist  hegemony  and  op- 
pression. The  free  spirit  of  the  Baltic 
people  will  not  be  broken.  Their 
search  for  self-determination  will  con- 
tinue. 

In  light  of  our  Nation's  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  independence  and 
conunitment  to  the  protection  of  civil 
liberties,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  Join 
in  solidarity  with  the  more  than  5  mil- 
lion Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians who  continue  to  flght  for  their 
own  independence.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  send  a  clear 
and  strong  signal  that  we  will  not 
abandon  the  Baltic  people  who  live 
under  Soviet  tyranny.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  champion  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence for  the  Baltic  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
SJ.  Res.  66 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
licc  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence: 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations  belong- 
ing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  Individual  and  separate  ctiltures. 
national  traditions,  and  languages  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Russia; 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (U,SJB.R.)  in  1940  did  illegally 
seize  and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and 
by  force  incorporate  them  against  their  na- 
tional will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for 
independence    and    sovereignty    Into    the 

TJ  e  o  D  • 

Wherras  the  U.8.8JI.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  pe(H>les 
from  their  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  masses  of  Russians 
to  relocate  in  the  Baltic  RepubUcs,  thus 
threatening  the  Baltic  cultures  with  extinc- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 


stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  find  themselves  today  subju- 
gated by  the  U.SJ5.R..  locked  into  a  union 
they  deplore,  denied  ImsIc  human  rights, 
and  persecuted  for  daring  to  protest: 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  Helsinki  Accords  which  the  U£.SJi.  vol- 
untarily signed: 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  national  self-determination,  human 
rights,  and  religious  freedom,  and  opposed 
to  oppression  and  imperialism: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  those  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of  foreign 
domination; 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  lias  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
Ettates  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  the 
right  to  exist  as  independent  republics  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  U.S.S.R.  or  permit  a 
return  of  personal,  political,  and  religious 
freedoms,  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  conscripU  Esto- 
nians. Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  into  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  compelling  them  to 
serve  in  Afghanistan,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Readved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  continu- 
ing desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Uthuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  domination  of 
the  UJBjSJI.  and  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
Uj8.SJI.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  RepubUcs  and  to  yield  to  their  right- 
ful li^mmnttn  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June  1985.  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941.  be  designated 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  people 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Mrzkhbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  8.  II.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Steel 
Import  Stabilization  Act. 

S.  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClurx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  70.  a  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
program  under  which  parenteral  dia- 
cetylmorphlne  wiU  be  made  available 
through  qualified  pharmacies  for  the 
relief  of  intractable  pair  due  to  cancer. 

S.  141 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLEs]  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ogre],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mktz- 
enbaum],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  141,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  a  special 
Radio  Liberty  program  of  Russian  lan- 
guage broadcasting  for  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

S.  IS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inooyb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Braslky]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  154.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  tax- 
payers to  designate  $1  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  income  tax,  and  to  contribute 
other  amounts  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee. 

S.  310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  210,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
inclusion  of  tax-exempt  interest  from 
the  calculation  determining  the  tax- 
ation of  social  security  benefits. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  E>ODD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  233,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  in  commemoration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

S.  3T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dentom,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  274,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  national  security  by  allow- 
ing access  to  certain  Federal  criminal 
history  records. 

S.  311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  318,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  revenue  sharing  program 
for  local  governments  through  fiscal 
year  1991. 

S.  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hecht.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  329,  a  bill  entitled  the  Highway 
Speed  Modification  Act  of  1985. 

S.  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautsnbkrg, 
the  name  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  339,  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  Rule  of  the  Shorter  Term  in 
the  case  of  computer  programs. 

8.  377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 


[Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  SAKBANn],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  CitAiiSTON]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  377.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  General  Accounting 
Office  investigation  and  report  on  con- 
ditions of  displaced  Salvadorans.  to 
provide  certain  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  review  of  the  report,  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  stay  of  de- 
tention and  deportation  of  certain  Sal- 
vadorans. and  for  other  purposes. 

a.  394 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Goktoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DtntENsmaBR]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  394,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  housing  assiBt- 
ance  to  the  homeless  through  renova- 
tion and  conversion  of  facilities  for  use 
as  temporary  housing,  provision  of 
emergency  housing  and  food,  and  pro- 
visions of  residential  housing  assist- 
ance In  the  transition  to  Independent 
living. 

S.  409 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WEicKSit.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  408,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  program 
levels,  salary  and  expense  levels,  and 
authorizations  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1986.  1987.  and  1988.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Golowatbr. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  412.  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

a.  440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Triblb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  440.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  create  an  of- 
fense for  the  use.  for  fraudulent  or 
other  illegal  purposes,  of  any  comput- 
er owned  or  operated  by  certain  finan- 
cial institutions  and  entities  affecting 
interstate  commerce. 

S.  #71 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weickbr],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Idr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borbn],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  472,  a 
bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  section  2192  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  to  modify  the  terminology  relat- 
ing to  certain  disabled  children. 


S.  497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Blr.  DbCohcini].  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kabtbn].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  487.  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty-EHlis 
Island  Foundation.  Inc. 

miAn  JOINT  RSSOLUnON  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  IiCattinglt, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Dbnton]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11. 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  allow  the  President  to 
veto  items  of  appropriation. 

sbnar  joint  usolution  to 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Psbsslbr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtzbnbaum]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
26.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  "Na- 
tional Farm  Crisis  Week." 

■niATS  JOim  SKSOLUTIOII  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 35.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  21 
through  April  27.  1985.  as  "NaUonal 
Organ  Donation  Awareness  Week." 

■knatk  joint  RBSOLDTIOR  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hbinz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Dttrbnbbrger].  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38. 
a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  10  through  March 
16.  1985.  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week." 

sknar  joint  KKSOLnnON  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ldgar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
October  1985  as  "National  Down  Sjm- 
drome  Month." 

8XHATS  joint  RXaOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  year  of  1986 
as  the  "Year  of  the  Teacher." 

SSNATS  JOINT  RBSOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Buroick],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  DtJRENBERGER],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  Dixon],  and  the 
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Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  51.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 24,  1985,  as  "National  Adop- 
tion Week." 

8ENATX  JOINT  RnOLUTIOH  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1985  as  "National 
School  Library  Month." 

SEMATI  JOINT  HUOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hbcht],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  53,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  the  month  of  June  1985 
as  "Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 

SCNATS  JOINT  KSaOLUTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borbn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  QuaylbI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MBNici].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Dttrenbbrger],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Idr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
56.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1985  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month." 

sknats  joint  resolution  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Qrasslby]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
ResoluUon  60,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  12. 1985.  through  May  18. 
1985,  as  "Senior  Center  Week." 
senate  concurrent  resolution  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hbinz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durbnbbrger],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
9,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Medi- 
care be  commended  on  its  20th  anni- 
versary for  the  program's  success  in 
protecting  older  Americans  against  the 
high  cost  of  health  care. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatbr. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  35.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  relative  to  discriminatory  and 


unduly  restrictive  State  and  local  reg- 
ulation of  home  satellite  antennas. 

SENATE  XESOLUTIOH  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  53.  a 
resolution  concerning  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 


gram  that  ahould  be  continued  u  a  separate 
comptment  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  that  the  commitment  of  the  Congress 
to  the  procnun  is  reaffirmed,  and  that  suffi- 
cient appropriations  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  program  in  order  to  maintain  it 
as  a  viable  federal  effort  to  assist  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youths  in  obtaining  and 
holding  employment  and  contributing  to  so- 
ciety. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 

"nON     22— RELATING    TO    THE 

CONTINUA-nON    OF   THE   JOBS 

CORPS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cban- 
STON.  Blr.  DURBNBBBGOI.  Mr.  FoRS.  Mr. 
Prbssler.  and  Mr.  Baucus)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
S.  Con.  Res.  22 

Whereas  for  twenty  years  the  Job  Corps 
has  assisted  economically  diaadvantaged 
young  men  and  women  to  become  employ- 
able and  employed  by  providing  job  training 
and  support  servioes; 

Whereas  eighty-five  percent  of  Job  Corps 
participants  are  high-school  drop-outs, 
twenty-flve  percent  have  been  rejected  for 
enlistment  in  the  United  States  Armed 
9otou  for  failure  U>  meet  minlmnm  entry 
requirements,  and  one-hundred  percent  are 
below  the  poverty  level: 

Whereas  more  than  1.2  million  such 
youths  have  participated  in  the  program 
and  have  benefited  from  services  dealgiwd 
to  assist  them  in  becoming  more  responsi- 
ble, employable,  and  productive  dtiaeiis  by 
providing  a  positive  living  environment  con- 
ductive to  the  development  of  social  and  be- 
havioral skills  necessary  for  a  productive 
life: 

Whereas  the  Job  Corps  provides  counsel- 
ing, extracurricular  activities,  and  recrea- 
tion to  assist  partidpanU  with  interpersonal 
relaUcHis.  self-diacipline.  leadership,  and  re- 
spect for  authority; 

Whereas  the  Job  Coips  offers  iU  partid- 
panta  the  health  care  and  proper  nutrition 
which  they  previously  may  not  have  re- 
ceived and  which  are  required  for  maximum 
learning; 

Whereas  ind^wndent  evaluations  have 
consistently  found  that  the  Job  Corps  has 
posiUve  net  benefiU  and  that  iU  benefits 
exceed  its  costs: 

Whereas  in  program  year  1M3-M.  the  Job 
Coips  experienced  a  poalUve  termination 
rate  of  nearly  80  percent  and  placed  68  per- 
cent of  ita  graduates  in  unsubstdtsed  Jobs: 

Whereas  studies  show  that  former  Job 
Corps  partleipanU  averaged  more  weeks  of 
employment  and  lUgher  earnings  and  fewer 
weeks  of  public  asslstanre  and  imemploy- 
ment  comp^mtion  than  jrouths  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  Job  Corps;  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  the  opportuni- 
Ues  provided  through  this  program  would 
deny  to  thousands  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged youths  aooess  to  a  proven  success- 
ful means  of  pursuing  a  productive  life  and 
woiUd  contribute  to  the  already  intolerably 
high  rate  of  youth  unemployment:  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

Re$(Aved  by  the  Senate  (the  Htnue  of  Rep- 
reeentoHvet  eoneurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Job  Corps 
has  been  a  cost-effective  and  successful  pro- 


8ENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 23— RELATING  TO  REDUC- 
TION OF  TRADE  BARRIERS  BY 
JAPAN 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Evans)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
8.  Con.  Res.  23 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  Japan  are 
generally  committed  to  principles  of  Inter- 
national free  trade: 

Whereas,  in  keeping  with  these  principles, 
the  United  States  tias  given  Japan  broad 
aocev  to  our  markets; 

Whereas.  Japan  has  benefitted  from  this 
access  by  becoming  a  major  United  SUtes 
supplier  and  Iiad  a  $37  bilUon  merchandise 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  in 
1964; 

Whereaa.  Japan  uses  a  system  of  prohibi- 
tively high  tariffs  and  nontariff  barriers  to 
limit  imports  of  American  processed  forest 
proctucts  such  as  lumber,  softwood  plywood, 
parttdeboard.  veneer,  and  Ilnerboard:  and 

Whereas,  Uiese  tariff  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers force  Japanese  consumers  to  pay  un- 
iiiiiMisillj  hi^  prices  for  processed  forest 
products,  deny  American  producers  of  forest 
products  a  fair  <4>portunity  to  compete  in 
Japan,  reduce  potienUal  American  forest- 
products  sales  by  $1  billion  a  year,  and  ob- 
struct the  development  of  better  timde  reU- 
tkns  between  the  United  States  and  Japan: 


Whereas.  President  Reagan  and  Prime 
ICinister  Nakasone  have  agreed  to  negotiate 
substantially  increased  mai^et  access  for 
four  industrial  sectors,  one  of  wliich  is 
forest  products,  and  such  negotiations  are 
now  in  progress:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

RemAved  by  the  Senate  (the  Htnue  of  Rep- 
retentaUve*  concurHngi.  That  it  U  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  in  these  current  negotiationa,  Japan 
should  substantially  reduce  the  tariffs  that 
Japan  impn«»»  on  processed  forest  products. 
lnrhM>«"g  lumber,  softwood  plywood,  partt- 
deboard. veneer,  and  Ilnerboard. 

(2)  in  these  current  negotiations,  Japan 
should  begin  to  substantially  reduce  the 
nontariff  barriers  Japan  imposes  on  Imports 
of  processed  forest  twoducts.  and 

(3)  any  refusal  by  Japan  to  substantially 
reduce  such  tariffs  and  to  begin  to  substan- 
tially reduce  such  nontariff  barriers  wiU  se- 
riously impede  the  development  of  better 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  and  will  be  taken  into  account 
when  Congreas  considere  other  Issues  affect- 
ing the  relationstaip  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Bfr.  President.  I  rise 
to  Introduce  a  resolution,  along  with 
Senator  Evans,  insisting  that  Japan 
reduce  its  barriers  to  American  forest 
products. 

Honda  Rimei.  a  philosopher  of 
Japan's  Tokugowa  era.  said  that  "For- 
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eign  trade  is  a  war  in  which  each  party 
seeks  to  extract  wealth  from  the 
other."  America  is  in  the  middle  of 
such  a  war  today,  and  we  are  losing  it. 
More  and  more  of  our  wealth  is  shift- 
ing overseas.  As  evidence,  last  year  our 
trade  deficit  was  $123  billion.  This 
year,  it  may  reach  $200  billion. 

These  deficits  are  not  Just  an  ab- 
stract problem  for  economists.  Ameri- 
ca's shift  from  being  a  net  exporting 
nation  to  a  net  importing  nation  has 
cost  millions  of  Jobs,  affecting  virtual- 
ly every  State. 

For  example.  Butte,  MT.  was  once 
the  copper  mining  capital  of  the 
world.  Today,  every  mine  has  closed. 
All  13,000  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs 
to  workers  in  Chile.  Peru,  and  Zaire. 
And  Butte,  once  our  proudest  city,  has 
hit  hard  times.  Its  population  has  de- 
clined from  100.000  to  30.000  people. 

Butte  is  not  an  isolated  example. 
Hundreds  of  other  communities,  all 
across  the  United  States,  have  suf- 
fered the  same  fate,  whether  they 
produce  steel,  autos.  or  some  other 
product. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  our 
huge  trade  deficit.  The  primary  one  is 
our  huge  budget  deficit,  which  has  in- 
flated the  international  value  of  the 
dollar  by  about  40  percent  since  1980, 
making  imports  cheaper  and  exports 
more  expensive.  But  another  impor- 
tant reason  is  that  foreign  govern- 
ments have  outnegotiated  us.  using 
the  international  trade  laws  to  their 
own  advantage. 

OUB  TKAOB  DinCIT  WITH  JAPAH 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
Japan.  In  1816.  a  Yankee  sea  captain 
named  O'Cain  tried  to  sell  American 
products  in  Japan,  but  failed.  "They 
told  us."  one  of  O'Cain's  sailors  wrote, 
"that  they  had  plenty  of  everything 
we  had  to  offer." 

Since  O'Cain's  voyage.  Japan  has 
transformed  itself  from  an  isolated 
feudal  kingdom  into  the  free  world's 
second-leading  economic  power,  with  a 
higher  projected  growth  rate  than  any 
other  industrial  nation.  This  transfor- 
mation was  made  possible  by  the  open 
postwar  trading  system,  which  permit- 
ted Japan  to  import  cheap  raw  materi- 
als and  then  sell  its  manufactured 
goods  worldwide,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  it's  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  open  trading 
system  has  benefited  Japan  more  than 
any  other  nation. 

But  some  things  haven't  changed. 
Today.  Japan  defends  its  home  market 
as  stubbornly  as  it  did  in  1816.  As  a 
result,  last  year  Japan  sold  us  about 
$37  billion  more  worth  of  merchandise 
than  we  sold  them;  to  put  it  smother 
way.  for  every  $1  worth  of  products 
U.S.  businesses  sold  to  Japan.  Japa- 
nese businesses  sold  $2.62  worth  to  us. 

The  Japanese  have  attained  this 
huge  surplus,  in  part,  by  successfully 
employing  a  value-added  strategy,  by 
which  Japan  encourages  imports  of 


raw  materials  and  discourages  Imports 
of  finished  products  produced  from 
those  raw  materials.  As  a  result,  most 
of  the  lucrative  value-added  processing 
occurs  in  Japan. 

raocKsasD  poxsst  paooucn 

This  value-added  strategy  has  been 
especially  effective  regarding  forest 
products.  Japan  imposes  few  barriers 
against  imports  of  logs,  but  imposes 
many  formidable  barriers  against  im- 
ports of  processed  forest  products.  As 
a  result,  many  Jobs  that  might  be  in 
Missoula.  MT.  or  Olympia.  WA.  are 
carefully  protected  in  Sapporo  or 
Osaka,  Japan,  even  though  the  pro- 
ductivity of  Japanese  woiicers  is  less 
than  half  that  of  their  U.S.  counter- 
parts. 

Let  me  explain  the  problem  more 
fully.  The  United  States  is  the  world's 
leading  producer  of  forest  products. 
We  have  abundant  resources,  skilled 
workers,  and  advanced  technology. 
That's  why  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  recently  concluded  that: 

The  United  States  la  well  positioned  to 
satisfy  *  *  *  a  major  share  of  future  world 
forest  products  requirements. 

The  U.S.  forest  products  industry  is 
very  conscious  of  the  potential  value 
of  foreign  markets,  and  is  exporting 
aggressively  to  them.  For  example, 
U.S.  exports  of  processed  forest  prod- 
ucts increased  from  about  3.5  percent 
of  total  UJS.  production  In  1970  to 
more  than  9  percent  of  total  U.S.  pro- 
duction in  the  early  1980's. 

Many  of  our  forest  products  exports 
are  produced  from  softwoods  like 
Douglas  fir.  ponderosa  pine,  lodgepole 
pine,  and  spruce,  which  are  cut, 
milled,  and  processed  throughout  the 
Northwest.  For  example,  western 
Montana  is  a  competitive  producer  of 
softwood  lumber,  plywood,  particle- 
board,  and  kraft-llnerboard.  all  of 
which  have  significant  existing  or  po- 
tential export  martlets. 

Because  it  has  so  few  harvestable 
forests,  Japan  depends  heavily  on 
forest  products  imports.  The  United 
States  is  Japan's  main  import  supplier, 
and  Japan  is  our  main  export  custom- 
er. In  1983,  we  exported  1.1  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  forest  products  to 
Japan:  in  other  recent  years,  we  have 
exported  almost  2  billion  dollars' 
worth. 

The  Japanese  market  is  especially 
attractive  because  of  Japan's  active 
homebuildlng  industry.  In  fact,  in 
some  recent  years,  the  number  of 
housing  starts  in  Japan  has  actually 
exceeded  the  number  here.  What's 
more,  Japanese  builders  are  beginning 
to  use  softwoods  in  much  greater 
amounts  than  ever  before  and  overall 
Japanese  construction  methods  are 
changing  in  wajrs  that  make  the  Japa- 
nese market  more  attractive  to  U.S. 
producers.  American  standards  have 
been  adopted  for  certain  products,  and 
the  U.S.  platform-frame  construction 
method   has   been   copied.   Although 


this  type  of  construction  now  accounts 
for  less  than  2  percent  of  home  con- 
struction, it  is  expected  to  account  for 
as  much  as  20  percent  by  1990. 

To  capitalize  on  this  market,  Ameri- 
can forest  products  companies  have 
been  working  hard  to  sell  in  Japan. 
They've  opened  Tokyo  offices. 
They've  learned  the  language.  And 
they've  changed  some  of  their  manu- 
facturing standards,  by  doing  things 
like  adding  a  special  tint  to  the  color 
of  kraft  linerboard— which  has  been 
done  by  a  company  in  Missoula,  MT. 

But,  so  far,  Japan's  high  tariffs  on 
processed  forest  products  have  pre- 
vented UJS.  producers  from  fully  par- 
ticipating in  this  substantial  market. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the 
effect  Japan's  tariffs  have  in  protect- 
ing the  Japanese  domestic  industry: 
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Bfr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President, 
Japan's  high  tariffs  on  processed 
forest  products  contrast  starUy  with 
other  developed  countries'  tariffs.  For 
example,  America's  tariffs  on  veneer, 
particleboard,  and  the  type  of  pljrwood 
used  in  Japan  range  from  0  to  8  per- 
cent: the  European  Community's 
range  from  0  to  10  percent.  E^ren  some 
less-developed  Asian  countries,  like 
Taiwan,  have  lower  tariffs  on  proc- 
essed forest  products  than  Japan  does. 
In  addition,  Japan  uses  a  web  of  non- 
tariff  barriers,  like  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated licencing  and  certification  sys- 
tems, to  bog  UJB.  producers  down. 

Mr.  President,  Japan's  protectionist 
value-added  strategy,  embodied  in 
these  high  tariffs  and  these  nontariff 
barriers,  is  inconsistent  with  Japan's 
commitment  to  free  trade.  What's 
more,  it  denies  the  American  forest 
products  industry  about  $1  billion  a 
year  in  potential  sales.  Granted,  that 
is  only  a  small  part  of  our  overall 
trade  deficit.  But,  to  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  and  the  workers  in  Mon- 
tana, Washington,  and  elsewhere  who 
depend  on  it  for  their  livelihood,  it  is  a 
very  significant  amount. 

THX  ■nRrrrs  roi  jatam 

Increased  UJS.  forest  products  sales 
would  benefit  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  also  Japan.  For  example, 
lower  tariffs  would  mean,  for  Japan: 

Potentially  lower  housing,  construc- 
tion and  other  product  costs  and  a 
strengthened  competitive  position  for 
Japanese  forest  product  users  and  con- 
sumers. 


Greater  stability  of  raw  material 
supply  for  Japanese  forest  products 
manufacturers,  because  more  open 
markets  for  processed  products  will 
tend  to  ensure  that  the  United  SUtes 
continue  to  keep  its  raw  materials 
flowing  to  Japan;  and 

A  closer  alliance,  for  Japan's  export- 
ers of  other  products,  with  a  major 
American  industry  which  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  open 
markets. 

NKGOTMTIOHS 

For  years,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  urging  Japan  to  reduce  its  tariffs 
on  processed  forest  products. 

For  example,  during  the  Tokyo 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions, U.S.  negotiators  repeatedly  re- 
quested reductions  in  Japan's  proc- 
essed forest  products  tariffs.  But 
Japan  refused  to  make  any  significant 
reductions. 

Since  then,  U.8.  negotiators  have 
continued  to  request  significant  reduc- 
tions. The  United  States  has  even  of- 
fered to  make  corresponding  conces- 
sions by  reducing  its  tariffs  on  ply- 
wood produced  in  Japan— Japan  now 
sells  us  15  times  more  plywood  than 
we  sell  them. 

Last  year  the  Japanese  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  their  processed  forest  prod- 
ucts tariffs  finally  would  be  reduced, 
after  the  sometimes  acrimonious 
United  States-Japan  beef  dispute  was 
resolved. 

But  the  Japanese  let  us  down.  In 
mid-1984,  shortly  after  the  beef  issue 
was  resolved,  Japan  announced  a  pack- 
age of  tariff  reductions  for  1985;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  this  package  for 
the  U.S.  forest  products  industry. 

Many  Americans  were  deeply  con- 
cerned about  Japan's  failure  to  make 
the  processed  forest  products  tariff 
cuts  that  we  thought  were  forthcom- 
ing. I  and  several  other  Senators  and 
Congressmen  wrote  to  Ambassador 
Okawara  and  to  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  to  express  our  concern.  Ambassa- 
dor Brock  said  that: 

The  absence  of  any  mention  whatsoever 
of  forest  products  among  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions is  particularly  disappointing 

Vice  President  Bush  said  that: 

The  failure  of  the  Japanese  to  act  in  this 
area  was  the  biggest  disappointment  in 
their  trade  package. 

And  the  National  Forest  Products 
Association  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  Japan  to: 

Truly  open  iU  markets  by  sharply  reduc- 
ing the  prohibitive  tariffs  on  processed 
wood  products. 

Then,  in  January.  President  Reagan 
met  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone. 
They  agreed,  at  that  meeting,  that 
Japan  would  make  further  market 
opening  efforts,  especially  in  the  key 
sectors  of  forest  products,  telecom- 
munications equipment,  medical 
equipment,  and  pharmaceuticals.  This 
agreement  was  a  big  step  forward. 


But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  Reagan-Nakasone 
meeting,  I  visited  Japan  myself.  While 
there,  I  discussed  the  coming  forest 
products  negotiations  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Nakasone,  with  the  Director  of 
the  MAFF  Forestry  division,  and  with 
other  Japanese  Government  and  in- 
dustry officials.  Repeatedly,  I  was  told 
that  the  forest  products  issue  was  very 
sensitive  politically  and  that  the  nego- 
tiations might  not  result  in  significant 
Japanese  concessions  by  the  time  the 
negotiators  report  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  before 
the  economic  simunit  in  May. 

Recent  events  unfortunately  con- 
firm this  pessimistic  interpretation  of 
the  Los  Angeles  round  of  negotiations. 
According  to  press  reports,  the  first 
forest  products  discussions,  held  in 
Tokyo  last  weekend,  resulted  in  abso- 
lutely no  progress. 

THE  IBSOLUnO 

Mr.  President,  an  old  Japanese  prov- 
erb says  the  "the  sack  of  a  man's  pa- 
tience is  tied  with  a  slip  knot." 

Well,  our  patience  is  running  out. 
Japan's  value-added  strategy,  em- 
bodied in  its  prohibitively  high  tariffs 
on  processed  forest  products  and  its 
nontariff  barriers  to  processed  forest 
products,  is  inconsistent  with  the  basic 
principles  of  free  trade  and  hurts  a 
U.S.  industry  that  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  defenders  of  those  principles. 
These  barriers  must  be  reduced  signifi- 
cantly, and  soon. 

This  won't  be  easy.  As  a  public  serv- 
ant, I  understand  the  political  prob- 
lems that  market  liberalization  can 
cause.  I've  met  with  Japanese  lumber- 
men. I  know  how  strongly  they  feeL 

But  Japan  can't  have  it  both  ways. 
Japan  can't  ask  the  American  pe(H>le 
and  the  American  Oovemment  to 
overcome  domestic  political  pressure, 
miless  the  Japanese  people  and  the 
Japanese  Government  are  willing  to 
do  the  same,  by  opening  Jmian's  mar- 
kets and  helping  the  affected  Japa- 
nese industries  adjust  to  economic 
change. 

I  iuiow  that  many  of  my  colleagues, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  share  my 
concern.  Therefore,  Senator  Evahs 
and  I  are  introducing  a  resolution, 
similar  to  last  year's  Baucus-Paekwood 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 145,  that  conveys  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Japan  should  substan- 
tially reduce  its  barriers  to  processed 
forest  products,  including  plywood, 
particleboard,  veneer,  lumber,  and 
kraft  linerboard.  Furthermore,  the 
resolution  conveys  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that,  if  Japan  refuses  to  take 
such  action,  its  refusal  will  seriously 
Impede  the  development  of  better  rela- 
tions between  our  coimtries  and  will 
be  taken  into  account  when  Congress 
considers  other  issues  involving  the 
United  States-Japan  bilateral  relation- 
ship. 


COHCLtrSIOIl 


Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Mike 
Bfansf ield  correctly  calls  America's  re- 
lationship with  Japan  "the  most  im- 
portant bilateral  relationship  in  the 
world." 

Today,  that  relationship  is  under 
great  strain,  because  of  Ji^wn's  huge 
bilateral  trade  surplus  and  the  tension 
it  generates. 

Protectionist  proposals  are  prolifer- 
ating. Given  this  situation,  both  coun- 
tries must  work  hard  to  reduce  the 
straliL  Here  in  the  United  States,  this 
means  doing  things  like  reducing  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  and  thereby  re- 
ducing the  international  value  of  the 
dollar.  In  Japan,  it  means  opening 
mariMts  wider  to  American  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
resolution  to  encourage  Japan  to  do 
what  it  knows  it  should  do:  Open  its 
maiicets  wider  to  American  processed 
forest  products  and  give  our  compa- 
nies a  fair  chance  to  compete.  I  urge 
aU  of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  and  support  its  swift  adop- 
tion by  the  full  Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  current  forest  prod- 
ucts negotiations  succeed,  so  that  our 
companies  finally  have  a  fair  chance 
to  omnpete.  In  that  case,  further  legis- 
lative action  will  not  become  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  with  Senator  Bavcus  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  encourage 
better  progress  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's negotiations  with  Japan  on  its 
wood  product  tariffs.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  lowering  tariffs  on  four 
products:  softwood  plywood,  particle- 
lx>ard.  veneer,  and  linerlXMUtL  We  are 
also  concerned  with  reducing  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  in  Japan  toward  these 
products.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
resolution  as  the  one  introduced  by 
Senator  Baucns  with  Senator  Pack- 
wood  last  September  at  the  end  of  the 
98th  Congress.  Following  its  introduc- 
tion today,  we  hope  to  gather  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  cosponsors. 

This  concurrent  resolution  expresses 
our  grave  disappointment  with  the 
lack  of  progress  on  this  issue  over  the 
past  year  and  the  increasingly  obvious 
unwillingness  of  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  address  this  problem  serious- 
ly. It  is  particularly  timely  since  our 
Government's  negotiating  team,  led  by 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dan 
Amstutz,  has  Just  returned  from 
Tokyo  following  an  unsuccessful  meet- 
ing with  their  Japanese  counterparts. 
This  was  the  first  sector-specific  meet- 
ing on  the  wood  products  issue  since 
President  Reagan's  meeting  with 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  in  January. 
In  that  meeting,  the  President  ex- 
pressed the  strong  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  seeing  Japan  make 
timely  progress  on  increasing  the 
market  access  in  Japan  for  U.S.  pro- 
ducers in  four  product  areas.  In  this 
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week's  meeting,  which  was  character- 
ized in  the  media  as  a  shouting  match 
between  the  two  sides,  the  Japanese 
side  clearly  showed  that  it  is  entirely 
unprepared  and  unwilling  to  engage  in 
serious  negotiations  in  the  wood  prod- 
ucts area. 

The  forest  products  industry  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  today  is  in  deep 
trouble.  Many  sawmills  have  closed  re- 
cently, causing  unemployment  and 
economic  dislocation  in  many  smaller 
communities  in  the  Northwest.  Even 
the  more  efficient  mills  are  operating 
at  lower  rates  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  recent  recovery  in  the  hous- 
ing and  construction  industries.  It  is 
difficult  to  identify  the  precise  factors 
that  are  causing  the  industry's  prob- 
lems, although  it  is  clear  that  some  is 
due  to  long-term  structural  changes 
and  some  is  due  to  the  surge  in 
softwood  lumber  imports  from 
Canada. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  advocating 
outright  protection  for  our  forest 
products  industry.  I  believe  that  the 
market  should  be  the  primary  force  in 
shaping  the  future  structure  of  the  in- 
dustry. I  do  believe,  however,  that  our 
Ooverment  has  a  role  to  play  in  the 
adjustment  period  for  the  industry,  by 
trying  to  smooth  out  the  rough  edges 
while  realizing  that  we  cannot  change 
the  direction  of  the  current.  Increas- 
ing exports  of  wood  products  to  Japan 
and  other  countries,  while  not  a  pana- 
cea, will  certainly  be  one  way  to  ease 
the  transition  process. 

The  wood  products  industry  in 
Japan  claims  that  it  is  depressed,  and 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  even  consider 
increased  imports  at  this  time.  They 
are  correct  in  their  assertion  that  the 
Japanese  plywood  industry  is  de- 
pressed, and  I  recognize  that.  But  they 
do  not  understand  that  the  U.S.  indus- 
try faces  a  similar  predicament,  and 
that  both  industries  face  difficult 
times  now.  The  reality  is  that  there 
will  be  less  room  for  the  current  play- 
ers. This  means  that  the  more  effi- 
cient will  have  to  tighten  their  belts  to 
survive,  while  the  less  efficient  will  be 
forced  to  leave.  This  reality  holds  for 
both  countries. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  in  Japan  is  actively  op- 
posing tariff  reductions,  many  in 
Japan  will  benefit  from  reduced  tar- 
iffs. The  advantages  will  flow  primari- 
ly to  the  Japanese  consumer,  who  will 
benefit  from  reduced  costs  for  hous- 
ing, furniture,  and  other  wood  prod- 
ucts. It  is  true  that  the  platform  hous- 
ing method  which  utilizes  2x4  con- 
struction is  still  relatively  small  in 
Japan.  But  it  is  a  growing  market  that 
U.S.  companies  should  be  accorded 
equal  access  to  in  the  future.  The  Jap- 
anese Government  might  well  keep 
the  interests  of  its  consumers  in  mind, 
as  well  as  those  of  its  wood  products 
producers,  as  it  approaches  negotia- 
tions with  the  U.S.  Govenunent. 


Another  key  point  is  that  designa- 
tion as  a  depressed  or  recession  indus- 
try should  not  mean  that  imports 
should  be  restricted  or  maintained  at  a 
low  level.  I  interpret  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  Japan's  legislation  affecting 
depressed  industries  to  be  to  smooth 
and  facilitate  the  adjustment  proc- 
ess—not to  prolong  or  delay  that  proc- 
ess. In  fact,  higher  imports  may  facili- 
tate Japan's  adjustment  process.  In 
fact,  higher  imports  may  facilitate 
Japan's  adjustment  process.  The  case 
of  Japan's  aluminum  industry  comes 
to  mind.  In  spite  of  its  designation  as  a 
structurally  depressed  industry  in  the 
late  1970's.  imports  of  foreign  alumi- 
num ingot  and  fabricated  products  in- 
creased rapidly,  and,  in  fact,  now  ac- 
count for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
Japanese  market.  The  Japanese  alumi- 
num industry,  primarily  because  of 
high  energy  costs,  has  been  forced  to 
close  domestic  capacity  and  shift  sub- 
stantial capacity  overseas  through 
Joint  ventures  with  foreign  partners. 
But  the  industry  has  adjusted  to  a 
higher  import  level,  which  has  benefit- 
ed other  Japanese  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  the  ultimate  Japanese 
consumer. 

The  same  economic  benefits  can  be 
realized  from  lower  tariffs  for  the 
three  products  under  negotiation  now: 
plywood,  particleboard.  and  veneer.  It 
is  especially  true  for  softwood  veneer, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  core  by  JmMtn's 
plywood  industry. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new 
issue.  In  the  Multilateral  Trade  Nego- 
tiations in  1979.  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment refused  to  lower  plywood  and 
veneer  tariffs  below  the  15  percent 
level,  where  they  remain  today.  Mean- 
while, the  U.S.  Government  reduced 
tariffs  on  hardwood  plywood  from  20 
percent  to  12  percent,  and  eliminated 
tariffs  on  wood  veneers.  These  tariff 
reductions  have  been  at  or  near  the 
top  of  the  U^.  Government's  bilateral 
negotiating  agenda  with  Japan  for  the 
last  2  years.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen 
any  significant  progress.  In  fact,  the 
Japanese  side  seems  to  be  moving 
backward  rather  than  forward  on  this 
issue. 

The  latest  signs  from  Tokyo  are 
indeed  disturbing.  We  hear  that  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  [LDPl.  pri- 
marily in  response  to  the  powerful  ag- 
riculture and  forestry  lobbies,  has 
ttJten  a  firm  stance  against  even  con- 
sidering the  wood  products  issue  at 
this  time.  This  Includes  opposition  to 
consideration  of  both  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers.  And  the  Japanese  Gov- 
enunent. led  by  Director-General 
Tanaka  of  the  Forestry  Agency,  seems 
to  be  saying  that  an  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  answering  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's questionnaire  on  the  wood 
products  industry  is  the  extent  of  its 
cooperation  at  this  time.  They  are 
saying:  "It's  all  right  to  discuss  the 
issue,  but  don't  expect  any  action  in 


this  round  of  negotiations."  This  is  en- 
tirely unacceptable  to  the  U.S.  side. 

Mr.  President,  the  Japanese  side  is 
going  so  far  as  to  indicate  that  in- 
creased imports  of  U.S.  wood  products 
today  would  prevent  the  reforestation 
efforts  in  Japan  by  undercutting  the 
vitality  of  the  Japanese  wood  products 
Industry.  This  is  a  ludicrous  argument. 
In  fact,  the  environmental  impacts  of 
cutting  trees  and  shipping  raw  logs  to 
Japan  for  their  consumption  are  much 
more  severe  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
Unfortunately,  it  indicates  how  far  the 
Japanese  side  is  willing  to  go  to  pro- 
tect a  noncompetitive  industry  that 
has  been  insulated  from  international 
competition  for  many  years. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that 
the  first  meeting  on  wood  products  did 
not  go  well.  To  be  truthful,  this  was 
not  entirely  unexpected  given  the  op- 
position to  it  among  certain  quarters 
in  Japan.  Yet  I  hope  the  Government 
of  Japan  will  recognize  immediately 
the  seriousness  of  our  Intent  in  the 
United  States  on  this  issue,  both  in 
the  administration  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. Continuing  to  confront  the 
United  States  on  this  issue  will  only 
invite  ill  will  and  exacerbate  congres- 
sional pressure  to  take  actions  that 
will  not  be  in  the  mutual  benefit  of 
either  side.  Neither  side  wants  that  to 
happen.  Hence  I  hope  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  will  begin  to  negoti- 
ate seriously  on  this  issue. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  81— RELAT- 
ING TO  TELEVISION  AND 
RADIO  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  the 
following  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

8.  Ra.  81 

Whereas  on  April  21.  1982.  the  Senate 
agreed  to  S.  Res.  20.  NInety-aeventh  Con- 
srcH.  which  provided  for  television  or  radio 
coverage,  or  both,  of  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  subject  to  the  sdopU<Hi  of  a  reaolu- 
Uon  containing  such  regulations  and  such 
niles  changes  as  are  needed  to  Implement 
television  or  radio  coverage,  or  both,  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorises and  directs  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  covenice  ( togeth- 
er with  videotape  and  audio  recordincs)  of 
proceedings  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

(b)  Such  broadcast  covermge  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution, 

(2)  provided  continuously  at  all  times 
when  the  Senate  Is  in  session  (or  Is  meeting 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole),  except  for  any 
time  when  a  meeting  with  closed  doors  Is  or- 
dered, and 

(3)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Seiuite  gallery  contained  in 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
rule  XIX,  paragraphs  6  and  7.  rule  XXV, 
paragraph  l(n),  and  rule  XXXIII.  para- 
graph 2. 


Sic.  3.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be— 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate, 

(b)  made  available  on  a  "live"  basis  and 
free  of  charge  to  (1)  any  accredited  member 
of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents Gallery.  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  education,  or 
information  distributing  entity  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcast. 

Sic.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  recognized  to 
speak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (including 
Senators  who  are  so  recognized  with  the 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  Interrupt 
such  other  Senator). 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shaU  be  implemented  as  provid- 
ed In  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

(1)  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures), 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants, 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  Install  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 
Provided.  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
in  earning  out  the  duties  specified  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  installation  of  equiinnent,  for 
the  employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for 
the  provision  of  training  to  any  person, 
unless  the  same  shall  first  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commlttte  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  (1)  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
installed  pursuant  of  Senate  proceedings, 
(3)  make  copies  of  such  recordings  available, 
upon  payment  to  him  of  a  fee  fixed  therefor 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
Uon,  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  each 
person  described  In  subsection  (b)  (1)  and 
(3)  of  section  2  of  this  resolution,  and  (4) 
retain  for  ninety  days  after  the  day  any 
Senate  proceedings  took  place  such  record- 
ings thereof,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  possi- 
ble, transmit  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
and  to  the  Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes 
copies  of  such  recordings:  Provided,  That 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of 
the  Senate,  in  carrying  out  the  duties  speci- 
fied In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  comply  with  appropriate  Senate  pro- 
curement and  other  regulations. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  SUtes  shaU  each  receive, 
store,  and  make  avaUable  to  the  public,  at 
no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on  the  prem- 
ises where  stored  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee 
equal  to  the  cost  Involved  through  distribu- 
tion of  taped  copies,  recordings  of  Senate 
proceedings  transmitted  to  them  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Oookeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
necessary  equipment  has  been  Installed, 
there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which 


tests  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  pniceedings  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Anna  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate.  Such  test  period  shall  end  on  such 
date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee, 
(b)  During  such  test  period— 

(1)  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established. 

(2)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
not  be  transmitted,  except  that,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage 
may  be  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 

(3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  made  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Sk.  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited:  and  any  such 
tape  duplication  furnished  to  any  perKm 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  It  not 
be  used  for  political  or  commerical  pur- 
poses. 

Sac.  7.  Any  changes  In  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  procedives  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  Implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution  and  a  Res. 
20.  Ninety-seventh  Congress. 

Ssc.  8.  Such  fimds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  In  excess  of  $3,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate. 
•  Ml.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
if  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Democratic 
idealist,  were  alive,  well,  and  serving  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  today.  I  am  convinced 
he  would  be  leading  the  fight  to 
permit  television  coverage  of  Senate 
debates. 

Little  did  Jefferson  know  200  years 
ago  he  made  the  best  argimient  for 
televising  Senate  proceedings  when  he 
said: 

Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of 
people.  Enlighten  the  people  generally  and 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  body  and  the 
mind  will  then  vanish  like  spiriU  at  the 
dawn  of  the  day. 

At  issue  in  the  effort  to  televise 
Senate  proceedings  is  how  best  the 
men  and  women  of  our  country— those 
who  pay  the  bills  of  the  Govemmoit 
over  which  the  Senate  presides-^nay 
freely  know  and  discuss  issues  so  criti- 
cal in  their  lives. 

The  queatlon  Is  this:  Do  American 
citizens  have  the  right  to  participate 
In  their  Government  by  watching 
their  elected  Senators  at  woric? 

The  Librarian  of  Congress,  Daniel 
Boorstln.  perfectly  answers  the  ques- 
tion: 

Our  dtlsena  want  to  know  what  is  really 
hvpenlng  In  Washington.  Through  televis- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Nation's  senior 
deUberative  body,  the  VS.  Senate,  the 
people  would  gain  a  better  appreciation  of 


this  historic  institution,  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  all  the  processes  of  Oovem- 
ment. 

So  with  the  imprimatur  of  Jefferson, 
the  intellectual  fervor  of  Boorstln.  and 
the  support  derived  from  the  public's 
right  to  know.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  allow  full  and  Immediate 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  If  every  seat  in  the 
Senate  gallery  were  (xxupied  on  a  15- 
minute  rotating  basis  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session,  no  more  than  3.4  million 
Americans  could  watch  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. In  other  words,  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  population  could  ever 
watch  the  Senate  in  session  during  a 
typical  year. 

By  contrast,  on  any  given  evening,  it 
is  estimated  that  some  50  million 
people  will  watch  the  network  news 
programs.  If  the  television  networtu 
and  the  independent  stations  and  the 
burgeoning  satellite  TV  network  in- 
dustry had  access  to  the  highlights  of 
action  in  this  Chamber,  more  people 
would  be  able  to  see  Senate  debates  of 
major  legislation  in  1  day  than  would 
be  posBlble  in  half  a  century,  if  we 
limit  the  access  to  this  Chamber  Just 
to  the  phsrsical  gallery,  as  we  do  now. 

The  advent  of  television  in  the  last 
half  century  has  changed  the  way 
Americans  communicate  and  learn, 
and  in  some  respects  changed  it  in 
ways  I  regret.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a  fact. 
I  am  told  that  the  average  student  will 
spend  12,000  hours  in  school  during 
the  course  of  his  education  from  kin- 
dergarten to  the  12th  grade.  During 
the  same  period,  a  student  will  spend 
15.000  hours  viewing  television.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  this  is  an  entirely 
wholesome  trend— on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  is  not— but  I  mention  it  to 
point  out  that  we  have  entered,  like  it 
or  not,  in  some  ways  with  regret,  the 
television  age. 

Television  is  the  most  compelling 
medium  the  public  has  ever  had  avaU- 
able, and  Its  scope  is  increasing  almost 
every  day.  To  isolate  this  l>ody.  which 
has  been  called  the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  body,  from  that  media  is 
absolutely  Intolerable,  in  my  Judg- 
ment Tet,  while  we  are  talking  about 
a  new  technology,  the  idea  of  public 
access,  public  participation,  in  the 
woi^  of  this  Chamber  is  not,  of  course, 
a  new  idea. 

From  the  begliming  of  our  Repub- 
lic—indeed, prior  to  the  beginning  of 
our  Republic— the  debates  which 
affect  the  governing  process  of  this 
country  have  been  reported  through 
the  best  and  most  timely  available 
contemporary  media,  the  newspapers, 
begtamlng  in  1794.  The  very  begin- 
nings of  our  country  are  founded  in 
public  access  to  such  debates. 

When  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  completed  their 
work  In  1797,  there  was  some  doubt  as 
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to  whether  the  public  would  accept 
the  work  they  had  produced.  But  the 
publication  of  the  views  of  the  authors 
in  the  Federalist  Papers  and  other  ar- 
ticles gave  the  public  the  exact  argu- 
ments used  during  the  det>ates.  As 
other  Members  of  this  t>ody  have 
pointed  out  in  previous  debates  on  this 
subject,  the  tradition  established  of 
public  access  through  print  media  con- 
tinues to  this  very  day. 

In  the  case  of  the  debate  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  it.  the  public  was  able  to  Judge  what 
was  being  produced  in  the  actual 
words  of  those  who  made  proposals. 

For  example,  they  would  read  the 
words  of  Madison  in  the  Federalist 
Papers:  and  it  has  been  suggested  by 
some  that  public  acceptance  of  the 
new  Constitution  was  partly  condi- 
tioned upon  that  opportunity. 

Since  the  first  Senate  Chamber  was 
built  200  years  ago,  we  have  allowed 
newspaper  reporters  in  the  galleries— 
sometimes  not  without  mixed  results. 
The  presence  of  reporters  from  print 
media  and.  in  fact,  the  presence  of 
electronic  media  reporters  in  the  gal- 
lery without  the  tools  of  the  craft,  has 
greatly  influenced  the  course  of  our 
country  and  the  debates  which  take 
place  here. 

Nonetheless,  I  suggest  that  the  best 
analogy  in  modem  times  to  the  use  of 
newspaper  technology  or  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Federalist  Papers  two  cen- 
turies ago  is  the  circulation  by  televi- 
sion, by  satellite,  by  video  tape,  or 
other  technologically  advanced  means, 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Chamber. 

I  should  like  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
some  argiunents  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  past  in  opposition  to 
televising  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

Some  argue  that  TV  coverage  might 
result  in  longer  and  more  frequent 
speeches  by  Members  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  this  could 
possibly  be  the  case,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  some  speeches 
which  are  now  delivered  in  this  Cham- 
ber. On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  in  some  instances.  Senators 
might  be  disposed  to  be  more  concise 
and  to  come  more  quickly  to  the  point, 
if  they  were  aware  that  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding was  being  televised  and  that 
people  at  home  could  see  the  course  of 
the  debate. 

Others  suggest  that  the  presence  of 
television  might  compel  Senators  to 
come  to  the  floor  when  they  should  be 
in  committee  meetings.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  also  should  be  rejected.  The 
Librarian  of  Congress  discussed  that 
at  some  length  in  his  statement,  and  I 
read  from  his  statement: 

The  real  story  ol  the  Congress  is  the  story 
of  day-to-day  grueling  work  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  and  to  express  the  peoples' 
wUl. 

It  is  said  sometimes  that  the  American 
people  may  misunderstand  the  fact  that 
seldom  are  all  100  Senators  present  for  an 


entire  debate:  but  I  suggest.  Mr.  Ctialrman. 
that  this  could  itself  be  a  way  of  focusing 
the  citizens'  attention  on  the  other  activi- 
ties of  Senators,  in  their  committees  and 
elsewhere,  and  help  correct  the  misunder- 
standing, and  deepen  the  citizens  grasp  of 
how  the  Congress  works. 

Again.  I  think  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress has  sununed  up  very  well. 

There  is  a  notion  that  somehow  the 
opportunity  to  be  on  television  would 
be  so  irresistible  that  Senators  would 
come  to  the  floor  to  speak.  Again,  that 
is  a  possibility  which  I  do  not  dismiss. 
Yet.  I  think  that  once  the  novelty  of 
televised  floor  proceedings  has  worn 
off.  the  impulse  to  address  the  Senate 
excessively  would  also  wear  off.  If 
indeed  it  developed  at  all. 

I  acknowledge  also  those  who  have 
pointed  out  that  televised  proceedings, 
either  live  or  in  videotape  format  for 
reference,  are  no  substitute  for  the 
CoNGRXssioif  AL  RacoRO.  I  Want  to  reit- 
erate, as  the  Chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  made  so  clear  in  the 
past,  that  in  no  event  would  we  expect 
to  dispense  with  a  printed  record  of 
Senate  proceedings,  which  is  invalu- 
able not  only  for  historical  and  schol- 
arly research,  but  also  for  the  average 
reader. 

I  now  turn  to  what,  in  my  mind,  is 
the  most  distressing  argument  against 
the  resolution— that,  in  some  way.  the 
mere  presence  of  television  cameras  in 
this  room  would  prevent  the  Senate 
from  doing  the  business  we  have  been 
sent  here  to  do. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  that  the 
proceedings  would  be  so  disrupted  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  public's  business. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  if.  some- 
how, having  the  people  watching  us 
will  change  drastically  what  we  are 
doing,  what  we  actually  accomplish, 
what  our  work  product  is;  whether  or 
not.  in  fact,  we  are  doing  the  wrong 
business  to  start  with.  To  allege  that 
public  scrutiny  of  the  public's  business 
is  a  hindrance  is  shockingly  undemo- 
cratic, in  my  Judgment. 

I  do  not  suggest,  however,  that  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  way  we  do 
business.  What  I  do  suggest  is  that  the 
changes,  for  the  most  part,  resulting 
from  televised  coverage  of  the  debates 
in  this  Chamber,  would  bring  about 
improvements.  Let  me  mention  what 
some  might  be: 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  might 
put  an  end  to,  or  at  least  restrict,  the 
haphazard,  slipshod  way  In  which 
major  legislation  is  frequently  enacted 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  know— 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
recall— of  many  instances  when,  in  the 
closing  hours  of  a  session,  procedural 
rights  of  Senators  and  their  constitu- 
ents, which  have  been  giuu-ded  Jeal- 
ously day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  all  through  the 
session,  are  cast  to  the  wind,  permitted 
to  go  down  the  drain,  in  order  to  meet 
some  kind  of  legislative  deadline. 


This  usually  happens  as  a  result  of 
bills  which  have  long  been  in  confer- 
ence. Sometimes  we  will  pass  bills  and 
they  will  go  to  conference  and  lan- 
guish there  for  months  and  months 
and  only  come  back  a  matter  of  hours, 
perhaps  2  hours  or  3  hours,  before  the 
expected  adjournment  of  a  session: 
and  then  we  are  told  there  is  no  time 
for  procedures  such  as  printing  and 
conference  report,  time  for  the  public 
to  look  at  the  work  product  of  the 
committee,  time  for  us  to  check  at 
home  with  the  people  who  might  be 
affected  by  pending  legislation. 

But  I  beUeve  that  if  I  stand  in  this 
Chamber  and  speak  for  100  years  on 
this  matter  It  will  not  begin  to  liave 
the  effects  on  the  actual  course  of 
debate  and  handling  of  these  confer- 
ence reports  that  televising  just  one 
such  late  night  session  will  have. 

If  the  public  knew  what  we  were 
doing  in  moments  of  tension  they 
would  not  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  sum  up  quickly. 
At  issue  is  whether  the  United  States 
Senate  should  transact  the  public's 
business  in  an  orderly  manner  and  in 
full  view  of  the  200  million  who  might 
wifth  to  watch  on  some  historic  occa- 
sion. 

It  does  not  matter  how  many  are 
watching  at  any  moment.  The  critical 
issue  is  the  availability,  the  opportuni- 
ty, the  mere  fact  that  someone  can 
tune  in  and  watch  the  proceedings. 
That  has  an  important  effect.  I  think 
it  has  an  enormously  important  effect 
on  the  direction  and  substance  of  our 
debate. 

We  are  preparing  to  debate,  hopeful- 
ly within  a  few  months,  the  Federal 
budget.  On  this  issue  there  are  great 
differences  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  administration.  The 
coming  debate  ought  to  be  aired  in  a 
fully  open  manner,  in  a  way  where  ev- 
erybody can  watch. 

The  budget  situation  has  important 
economic  consequences  and.  depend- 
ing on  the  decisions  made  in  this 
Chamber,  choices  will  have  to  be  made 
affecting  every  American.  The  choice, 
in  my  Judgment,  depends  on  what  hap- 
pens in  this  Chamber. 

Now.  in  a  simpler  time,  in  an  era 
gone  by,  people  could  live  in  Denver, 
CO,  or  New  Orleans,  LA.  or  Baltimore. 
MD,  year  after  year,  even  for  decades, 
a  whole  lifetime,  without  ever  really 
being  too  much  affected  by  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Chamber  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  was  perfectly  possible  in 
times  gone  by  to  have  a  significant, 
fulfilling,  satisfying  life  and  never 
really  come  much  in  contact  even  with 
the  Oovemment  of  this  country. 

A  hundred  years  ago  people  out  in 
Colorado  were  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  National  Government.  But  today 
it  is  so  pervasive,  our  economy  is  so 
global  in  nature,  that  what  happens  in 
Zurich  or  Washington  affect  so  quick- 


ly what  is  going  on  in  Lamar  or  Lead- 
ville,  CO,  that  we  are  all  one  great  big 
global  village. 

So  it  is  important  not  Just  in  some 
academic  or  civic  sense  but  in  a  real 
sense  of  how  we  live  day  to  day  for  the 
public  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Chamber.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about,  in  this  resolution,  diminish- 
ing the  rights  of  Senators  or  degrading 
the  procedures  for  debate  in  this 
Chamber  but,  on  the  contrary,  this 
resolution  is  consistent  with  and  digni- 
fies the  highest  traditions  of  our  body. 

We  already  have  significant  tradi- 
tion throughout  this  country  in  legis- 
lative bodies  of  televising  proceedings 
of  our  State  legislatures. 

The  other  body,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  corridor  in  this  Capitol,  is  tele- 
vised on  a  regular  gavel-to-gavel  cover- 
age. I  am  persuaded.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  experience  of  some  years  of 
that  has  shown  how  the  thoughts  and 
the  life  of  this  country  have  been  en- 
riched by  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
action. 

That  is  not  to  say  there  has  not  been 
much  that  is  boring  in  those  proceed- 
ings; not  to  say  there  has  not  been  an 
occassional  demagogue  rise  to  speak  to 
the  Chamber,  not  to  say  there  have 
not  been  many  arguments  made  that  I 
do  not  personally  approve.  But  the 
main  thrust  is  that  the  public  has  had 
a  chance  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  way.  I  think  that  is  a 
wonderful  thing. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  guess 
it  is  obvious  from  the  main  direction 
of  all  my  remarks  this  afternoon  that 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  utmost  im- 
portance. It  probably  will  not  be  seen 
as  that  today  or  even  on  the  day  we 
vote.  It  win  not  be  thought  of,  per- 
haps, even  in  the  calendar  year  1985  as 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  of  the  year. 

When  we  go  home  to  see  the  voters 
they  probably  will  not  want  to  talk 
first  about  this  particular  resolution. 
They  will  want  to  talk  about  the 
budget,  national  defense,  and  the  flat 
tax  proposals.  But,  I  would  suggest. 
Mr.  President  that  100  years  from  now 
people  will  look  back  upon  our  deci- 
sion to  begin  televising  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  possibly  the  most  im- 
portant, and  significant  act  of  the 
Senate  in  1985.* 


amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  457)  to  authorize 
the  President  to  furnish  assistance  to 
alleviate  the  hiunan  suffering  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  conunlttee  substitute, 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  officer  of  the  ESxecutive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall 
take  any  action  to  implement  this  Act  that 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
deficit.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
implementation  of  sections  1  through  5  of 
this  Act. ". 


AFPIIOVKD  LCmm  PHOCKAll 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  AND 
DROUGHT  RELIEF 


GRAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  12 

Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mat- 
TiMCLY.  and  Mr.  Nickles)  proposed  an 


DURENBERGER  AMENDMENT 
NO.  13 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGE31  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  propoaed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  457.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  between  lines  33  and  24.  insert 
the  f  olowing: 

TTTVE  I— AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF 
AND  RECOVERY 

On  page  2.  line  25,  strike  out  "Sicnoii  1. 
This  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sac. 
101.  This  title". 

On  page  3.  line  2.  strike  out  "2"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "102". 

On  page  4.  line  23,  strike  out  "3"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "103". 

On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  out  "4"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1(M". 

On  page  7,  line  2.  strike  out  "S.  (a) 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "105.  (a) 
Amounts  appropriated  pumiant  to  this 
tiUe". 

On  page  7.  line  8.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  7,  line  13,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tlUe". 

On  page  7.  Une  15.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  7.  Une  19.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "tiUe". 

On  page  8,  Une  1.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  8.  Une  4,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "UUe". 

On  page  8,  Une  8.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "UUe". 

On  page  8.  strike  out  the  matter  foUowing 
line  16  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 
TITLE  II— FARM  CREDIT  ASSISTANCE 

SHORT  TRIX 

Sk.  201.  This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Agricultural  Debt  Recovery  Act  of  1985". 

AOOrriONAL  LOAlf  AUTHORmr 

Sec.  202.  Section  346  of  the  ConsoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  n.S.C. 
1994),  as  amended  by  secUon  607  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1984 
(PubUc  Law  98-258:  98  SUt.  140),  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  addiUon  to  any  loans  authorised 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Debt  Recovery  Act  of  1985, 
$5,000,000,000  in  loans  for  fiscal  year  1985 
are  authorized  to  be  insured,  or  made  to  be 
sold  and  insured,  or  guaranteed  under  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  or 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund.". 


Sbc.  203.  The  ConsoUdated  Fann  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  n.8.C.  1921  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowing  new  section: 

"Sac.  349.  (a)  In  determining  the  eligibU- 
ity  of  a  lender  to  parUcipate  in  the  ap- 
proved lender  program  established  by  ex- 
hibit A  to  subpart  B  of  part  1980  of  UUe  7, 
Code  of  Federal  RegulaUons,  the  Secretary 
shaU— 

"(1)  approve  or  deny  an  applicaUon  of  a 
lender  to  participate  in  such  program  within 
ten  busincM  days  after  receipt  of  such  appU- 
caUon: 

"(2)  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibiUty 
for  such  participaUon.  that  a  lender  demon- 
strate agricultural  loan  losses  charged 
against  reserves  Cnet  of  recovery)  that  do 
not  exceed  3.5  per  centum  on  the  most 
recent  five  year  moving  average; 

"(3)  permit  the  subsUtuUon  of  five  years' 
experience  in  making  and  servicing  agriciU- 
tural  loans  for  any  educaUonal  reqtiirement 
for  the  designaUon  of  a  person  to  process 
and  service  loans  under  such  program:  and 

"(4)  permit  a  lender  who  does  not  qualify 
for  sudi  program  to  contract  with  an  ap- 
proved lender  to  process  and  service  loans 
under  such  program. 

"(bXl)  In  carrying  out  such  approved 
lender  program,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  the  Secretary  shaU 
permit  an  approved  lender  (with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary)— 

"(A)  to  make  and  service  real  estate  and 
operating  loans  Insured  or  guaranteed 
under  this  UUe:  and 

"(B)  to  convert  a  commercial  loan  made 
for  agricultural  purposes  into  an  insured  or 
guaranteed  loan,  a  guaranteed  loan  into  an 
insured  loan,  or  an  insured  or  guaranteed 
loan  into  a  low-income  limited  resource 
loan,  or  any  combination  thereof,  if  tbe  bor- 
rower of  the  loan  to  be  converted  agrees  to 
such  action  and  meets  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed under  this  UUe  for  such  loan. 

"(2)  An  approved  lender  may  not  convert 
into  an  insured  loan  under  paragraph  (IXB) 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  tbe  total  princi- 
pal and  interest  due  on  a  commercial  loan  or 
guaranteed  loan. 

"(3)  If  an  approved  lender  converts  under 
paragraph  (IXB)  a  commercial  loan  or  guar- 
anteed loan  into  a  combination  of  an  in- 
sured loan  and  a  guaranteed  loan,  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  not  guarantee  the  repayment  of 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  total  princi- 
pal and  interest  due  on  the  guaranteed  loan. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  sbaU  approve  or 
deny  a  completed  appUcatiim  received  from 
an  approved  lender  for  an  insured  or  guar- 
anteed loan  under  this  Utle  witbin  ten  busi- 
ness days  after  receipt  of  such  appUcaUon. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  approve  or 
deny  such  application  within  ten  days  after 
receipt,  such  appUcaUon  shaU  be  considered 
to  have  been  approved  by  tbe  Secretary. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  UUe: 

"( 1 )  The  Interest  rate  on  any  loan  made  or 
serviced  under  such  approved  lender  pro- 
gram may  not  exceed  a  rate  which  is  equal 
to  the  discount  rate  established  pursuant  to 
secUon  14(d)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
n.S.C.  357)  plus  two  and  one  half  per 
centum  per  annum. 

"(2)  Loans  made  under  such  approved 
lender  program  shaU  be  payable  in  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  years. 

"(e)  If  the  borrower  defaults  on  a  loan  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  imder  such  program 
and  the  loan  is  liquidated,  the  lender  and 
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the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  such  liquidation 
based  on  the  dollar  value  of  such  proceeds.". 

OUARANTXXD  LOANS 

Sk.  204.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et 
seq.)  (as  amended  by  section  203  of  this  Act) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  350.  If  a  borrower  obtained  a  loan 
guaranteed  under  this  title  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Debt 
Recovery  Act  of  1985  and  the  borrower  is 
not  able  to  repay  the  total  indebtedness  of 
the  borrower  under  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  a  manageable  debt  repayment  sched- 
ule, the  Secretary  may  make  and  insure  a 
loan  to  such  borrower  in  such  amount  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  permit 
the  borrower  to  repay  such  Indebtedness  in 
accordance  with  a  manageable  debt  repay- 
ment schedule.". 


UM 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  14 
Mr.  DIXON  (for  hinuwlf,  Mr.  Grass- 
txr,  Mr.  Exoif.  Mr.  Prcssler,  Mr. 
Crahston,  Mr.  Sasscr.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
BENTSEif,  Mr.  MzLCHXR,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr.  Harxin)  proposed 
the  following  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
457,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
a  new  title  as  follows: 

TITLE  III 
aovanci  rxcourse  loans 
Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Advance  Recourse  Loan  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  302.  Effective  only  for  the  1985  crops, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  424 
as  follows: 

"ADVANCE  LOANS 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  advance  recourse  loans  to 
producers  of  the  commodities  of  the  1985 
crop  for  which  nonrecourse  loans  are  made 
available  under  this  Act.  Such  advance  re- 
course loans  shall  be  made  only  to  produc- 
ers who  agree  to  comply  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(1)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  of  a  commodity  at 
the  applicable  nonrecourse  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity. 

"(2)  Within  the  limit  set  out  in  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  advance  recourse 
loans  shall  be  made  available: 

"(A)  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  who  agree  to  participate  in 
the  program  announced  for  the  commodity 
on  an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  farm  program  yield  for 
the  commodity  times  the  farm  program 
acreage  intended  to  be  planted  to  the  com- 
modity for  harvest  in  1985,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  to  producers  of  tobacco  and  peanuts 
who  are  on  a  farm  for  which  a  farm  market- 
ing quota  or  poundage  quota  has  been  es- 
tablished on  an  amount  of  the  commodity 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  market- 
ing quota  or  poundage  quota  for  the  com- 
modity, as  determined  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(C)  to  producers  of  soybeans,  sugar  beets, 
or  sugar  cane  on  an  amount  of  the  commod- 
ity equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  yield 
for  the  commodity  times  the  farm  acreage 


intended  to  be  planted  to  the  commodity  for 
harvest  in  1985,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  An  advance  recourse  loan  under  this 
section  shall  come  due  at  such  time  immedi- 
ately following  harvest  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate.  Each  loan  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section  shall  specify 
such  due  date  and  the  rate  of  interest  pay- 
able on  the  loan.  The  rate  of  interest  shall 
be  the  rate  of  interest  in  effect  for  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  commodity  loans 
on  the  date  the  advance  recourse  loan  is 
made.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures, where  practicable,  under  which  the 
producer,  simultaneously  with  repayment  of 
the  recourse  loan,  may  obtain  a  nonrecourse 
loan  on  the  crop,  as  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  in  an  amoimt  sufficient  to  repay 
the  recourse  loan.  In  cases  in  which  nonre- 
course loans  under  this  Act  are  not  normal- 
ly made  available  directly  to  producers,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  under 
which  a  producer  may  repay  the  recourse 
loan  at  the  time  the  producer  receive*  ad- 
vances or  other  pajrments  from  the  produc- 
er's disposition  of  the  crop. 

"(4)  To  obtain  an  advance  recourse  loan 
under  this  section,  the  producer  shall  pro- 
vide such  security  for  the  loan  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  adequate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Oovemment. 

"(5)  The  total  amount  of  advance  recourse 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  any  person 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $50,(K>0. 

"(b)  If  a  producer  who  has  received  an  ad- 
vance recourse  loan  under  this  section  fails 
to  comply  with  any  term  or  condition  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  producer  shall 
repay  such  loan  immediately,  plus  such  ad- 
ditional interest  thereon  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  authority  provided  In  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  In  place  of, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
any  other  provision  of  law.". 

RaOULATIONB 

Sec.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provlson  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  issue  regulations  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  this  title  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, but  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and  loans 
provided  under  this  title  shall  be  made 
available  beginning  on  the  date  such  regula- 
tions are  issued.  The  Secretary  shall  extend 
the  period  of  sign-up  for  participation  In  the 
programs  for  the  1985  crop*  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  rice  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  for  a  period  of  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COmf ITTB  OH  AOHICULTtnU,  WUTMllOW.  AND 
rORISTIT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
scheduled  a  full  committee  farm  bill 
hearing  to  receive  testimony  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  regarding  1985 
farm  legislation. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  G- 
50,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 


Thursday.  March  7. 1985.  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  to  hear  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  at  2  p.m.  to  hear  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Members  of  Congress  wishing  to  give 
testimony  on  this  important  issue  can 
contact  Warren  Oxford,  committee 
chief  clerk,  or  Evelyn  Schaub.  hearing 
clerk,  at  234-0014  or  224-0017.  respec- 
tively, by  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday.  March  5. 1985. 

BSxacT  comtrrm  on  insian  Arraiaa 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  277.  a  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize and  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
March  6. 1986.  commencing  at  11  a.m.. 
in  room  106  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Peter  S.  Taylor,  staff  director,  or 
Patricia  ZeU.  staff  attorney,  of  the 
committee  at  224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

sxLicT  comnmE  on  nn>iAN  ArrAias 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  February 
27,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  over- 
sights on  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  Indian  programs,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Department  of  Education. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COlOHTTa  ON  AKMXD  SERVICES 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ised to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  27,  to 
receive  testimony  from  the  command- 
er of  the  Unified  Commands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  14. 
RELATING  TO  JOSEF  MENGELE 

•  Mr.  LAXTTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  in  sponsoring  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14.  which  calls  on  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  to  undertake 
an  exhaustive  search  and  investigation 
into  the  whereabouts  of  Nazi  war 
criminal.  Josef  Mengele.  As  chief 
doctor  at  the  Nazi  concentration  camp 
at  Auachwltz-Blrkenau  during  World 
War  II,  Mengele  was  personally  re- 


sponsible for  the  deaths  in  Nazi  gas 
chambers  of  over  400,000  Jews  and  the 
horrible  torture  and  debasement  of 
many  others  who  were  the  victims  of 
scientific  experiments.  There  can  be 
no  greater  crime  against  humanity 
than  that  committed  by  Mengele,  and 
no  American  has  been  left  untouched 
by  the  horrors  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Although  the  Government  of  Para- 
guay has  promised  to  carry  out  an  in- 
vestigation regarding  Mengele,  it  has 
not  followed  up  with  any  action.  E:f- 
forts  to  find  and  arrest  Dr.  Mengele  in 
Paraguay  go  back  more  than  20  years. 
He  was  granted  Paraguayan  citizen- 
ship in  1959,  and  was  reportedly  seen 
there  as  late  as  1978.  West  Germany 
has  been  attempting  to  extradite  him 
to  stand  trial  since  1962.  The  Para- 
guyan  Government  stated  in  Novem- 
ber 1984,  to  a  delegation  of  the  Inter- 
national Network  of  (Children  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors,  that  it 
would  seek  to  locate  Mengele  and 
allow  foreign  observers  to  participate 
in  such  a  search.  So  clearly,  the  evi- 
dence exists  to  warrant  a  renewed,  ex- 
tensive effort  to  find  and  prosecute 
this  war  criminal. 

Mr.  President,  no  punishment  can  fit 
the  crime  in  this  case.  Nor  can  we 
guarantee  that  the  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of  Josef  Mengele  will  avoid 
future  holocausts.  However,  we  in 
Congress  must  encourage  Paraguay,  as 
a  respected  and  valued  participant  In 
the  world  community,  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  ensure  that  Josef 
Mengele's  crimes  against  himunlty 
are  punished.  Justice  must  be  done  to 
avenge  those  who  suffered  so  much  at 
Mengele's  hands.* 


UNITED  STATES  THREATENED 
BY  MEXICO  PROBLEMS 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  year,  a  past  district  governor  of 
Rotary  International,  Mr.  Manuel 
Moreno  Rivas  spoke  to  the  Arizona 
Southern  District  Rotary  Internation- 
al meeting.  He  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
"United  States  Threatened  by  Mexico 
Problems."  Mr.  Rivas  has  excellent 
knowledge  of  political  affairs  in  Latin 
America  and  has  consistently  fought 
Communist  Inroads  and  aggression  in 
his  nation.  He  has  paid  a  price  for  this, 
surviving  three  attempts  on  his  life.  It 
is  truly  remarkable  that  this  brave 
man  has  been  able  to  continue  carry- 
ing his  message  to  the  public.  He 
names  names  and  he  puts  the  blame 
for  corruption  and  conspiracy  where  it 
belongs. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  have  been 
so  consistent  in  my  support  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  attention  to  Cen- 
tral America  has  been  the  fact  that 
Mexico  is  the  next  country  north  of 
Central  America.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  Mexico— in  her  citizens  and  in 
her  leadership— but  the  fact  that  a 
world  problem  exists  800  miles  from 


my  front  door  in  Arizona  does  not 
make  the  thought  pleasant  of  having 
the  ideology  become  established  in 
Central  America.  Because  it  has  such  a 
real  effect  on  all  the  matters  we  are 
discussing  on  Central  America  at  this 
time,  I  ask  that  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

UNITID  STATKS  THaXATCNKD  BY  MEXICO 
PaOBLKMS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Last  November, 
when  my  wife  and  1  were  having  dinner  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Nelson  Davis,  past  Gover- 
nor of  Rotary  District  550,  together  with 
several  American  couples  that  were  being 
hosted  at  his  home,  the  conversation  drifted 
to  world  affairs,  and  from  there  we  became 
engrossed  in  a  discussion  of  what  Is  going  on 
in  the  Central  American  countries  and  in 
Mexico.  We  discussed  the  latest  news  as  it 
was  being  broadcast  and  printed  in  your  tel- 
evision stations  and  newspapers:  we  talked 
about  the  controversial  attitudes  taken  by 
your  civic  and  religious  organizations,  about 
the  policies  and  position  held  by  the  Reagan 
Administration,  about  the  anti-nuclear  pa- 
rades and  demonstrations  that  were  orga- 
nized synchronlcally  in  almost  all  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  about  the  refugees 
from  Central  America,  about  the  guerrilla 
warfare  that  was  taking  place  both  in  Nica- 
ragua and  El  Salvador,  about  the  tremen- 
dous economic  crisis  that  is  destrojring 
Mexico. 

At  the  end  of  our  conversation  we  arrived 
at  one  conclusion:  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  immediate  and  lengthy  informa- 
tion, through  your  magnificent  media,  there 
is  a  tremendous  confusion,  a  lack  of  com- 
plete and  truthful  understanding  in  the 
minds  of  the  citzens  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
to  what  is  really  going  on  in  those  God-for- 
saken countries,  as  to  what  are  the  real  mo- 
tives and  purposes  behind  all  that  bloody 
turmoil,  as  to  what  should  be  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  American  government  in  re- 
gards to  a  crisis  that,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  U  threatening  the  very  existence  and 
survival  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  remaining  free  countries  of  the 
world. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Nelson  Davis  Invited 
me  to  appear  before  you  in  the  course  of 
this  magnificent  district  conference,  thus 
giving  me  the  opportunity  of  expressing,  to 
a  select  group  of  Americans,  the  facts  that  I 
have  gathered  in  regards  to  the  Ontral 
American  havoc  and  the  Mexican  crisis. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pose  before  you  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  However,  after  work- 
ing almost  40  years  as  a  newspaper  editor, 
after  having  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
politics  of  my  country  striving  to  save  it 
from  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets, 
after  having  studied  in  detail  the  develop- 
menU  of  modem  history,  especially  the  ad- 
vances and  onslaughte  of  Russia  in  its  quest 
for  World  domination,  after  having  detected 
the  same  strategy  and  tactics  and  methods 
utilized  by  the  Kremlin  In  all  the  countries 
they  have  subdued,  I  believe  In  my  humble 
capacity  to  express  before  you  the  facts  and 
opinions  that  I  have  gathered,  and  that,  I 
hope,  will  clarify  in  your  minds  the  motives, 
the  reasons,  the  schemes  that  have  been  uti- 
lized to  bring  about  the  bloody  revolutions 
of  Central  America  and  the  apparently  un- 
surmountable  economic  crisis  that,  sooner 
or  later,  is  bound  to  make  of  Mexico  the 
largest  Communist  satellite  in  the  American 
Continent. 


I  sincerely  hope  to  be  able  to  draw  the 
right  picture  and  perspective,  I  would  like  to 
make  things  so  clear  that  you  may  be  aware 
of  the  danger  that  is  threatening  us  and  I 
pray  that  by  such  an  awareness  you  may  be 
moved  to  act  in  a  moment  when  the  world, 
our  world  of  freedom  and  democracy  is 
being  assaulted,  undermined  and  peitiaps  on 
the  verge  of  disappearance. 

posT-wwn  msnwT 

To  be  able  to  understand  completely  the 
problems  of  Central  America  and  Mexico  we 
have  to  follow  the  pattern  of  history  dtiring 
the  last  39  years. 

We  have  to  consider  that,  since  1945,  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  untU  1984.  25 
countries  in  Europe.  Asia.  Africa  and  the 
American  Continent,  with  a  Joint  popula- 
tion of  1,250  million  people,  have  been  sub- 
dued by  the  Communists.  In  January  of 
1959,  when  the  forces  of  Fidel  Castro  de- 
feated the  army  of  Fulgencio  Batista,  the 
Comintern  controlled  Cuba,  thus  placing 
the  nrst  Red  satelUte  in  the  Americas.  Once 
the  Cuban  patriots  were  jailed  and  assassi- 
nated, oooe  the  emissaries  sent  from 
Moscow  organized  the  secret  police  and  put 
into  practice  the  well-known  Russian  meth- 
ods of  killing,  executing,  abducting  and  ter- 
rorUng,  Russia  acquired  the  springboard 
that  would  enable  the  Reds  to  launch,  with 
great  ease,  the  assaults  and  onslaughts  that 
they  deemed  necessary  for  the  control  of 
the  American  public. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  25  years.  Cuba 
was  converted  into  the  largest  arsenal  of 
Latin  America.  It  also  became  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  efficient  training  camp  for 
guerrilla  warfare  and  terrorism.  The  atomic 
weapons  that  were  sent  back  to  Russia 
when  President  Kennedy's  firm  stand 
forced  the  Red  navy  to  return  to  ita  bases, 
were  brought  back  into  Cuba  when  the 
American  vigilance  subsided.  C^iba  has 
become  an  important  satelUte  and  the 
Kremlin  is  determined  to  hold  It  and  use  it 
to  put  into  practice  the  future  offensives 
against  the  free  nations  in  the  world. 

It  did  not  take  very  Imig  untU  the  Rus- 
sian-trained Cubans  became  aklUed  trainers 
of  guerrilla  warfare  and  terrorism.  Thou- 
sands of  young  Cubans,  both  men  and 
women,  had  been  sent  to  Moscow  to  receive 
the  most  spediOiEed  drilling  and  instructkm. 
From  Russia  and  Cuba  they  were  sent  to 
Africa,  to  Asia  and  to  wherever  there  was  vi- 
olence or  turtnilenoe  In  order  to  make  them 
apply  their  training  and  put  it  into  practice. 
When  the  Soviets  determined  that  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  were  ripe  for  vio- 
lent revolts,  they  sent  both  agitators  and 
trainers  to  prepare  the  proper  revolutionary 
climate  and  to  education  the  natives  in  the 
use  of  the  armament  they  supplied  in  huge 
quantities  and  in  the  tactics  of  guerrilla 
fighting. 

The  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Central  American  nations  presented  a  very 
propitious  field  for  the  work  of  the  Commu- 
nists. Since  the  beginning  of  our  century 
the  so-called  "Banana  Republics"  derived 
their  main  Income  from  the  sale  of  their 
tropical  products  to  the  "United  Pruit  Co.". 
an  American  corporation  that  held  enor- 
mous power  in  Washington  and  which  not 
only  dealt  commercially  with  those  coun- 
tries, but  also  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
political  events  of  all  those  countries.  It  was 
up  to  the  "United  Pruit  Co."  to  approve  the 
resulte  of  elections— if  and  when  they  were 
held— or  the  appointment  of  government  of- 
ficials. Many  government  heads  were  pro- 
moted or  capsized  without  any  other  cause 
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thui  the  convenience  or  whinu  put  into 
play  by  the  executives  of  The  United  Pniit 
Co. 

Wielding  an  inunenae  economic  power 
that  could  manipulate  any  political  situa- 
tion. The  United  Fruit  Co..  became  the  su- 
preme elector  in  the  banana  republics. 
Presidents  and  dictators  sprang  from  the 
rich  Haciendados.  families  that  dealt  with 
and  were  favored  by  the  United  Pruit  Co.. 
and  the  rulers  were  t>aclied  by  the  American 
State  Departments. 

NICAIUCUA 

In  the  particular  case  of  Nicaragua.  The 
Somoza  family  had  all  the  power  and  the 
wealth.  Since  1937.  when  the  first  Anastuio 
Somoza  held  the  presidency  for  ten  consecu- 
tive years,  until  1979.  when  the  Sandlnlsta 
army  directed  by  the  Communists,  over- 
threw the  Government,  two  generations  of 
Somozas  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  over  Nica- 
ragua, holding  office  or  putting  in  the  Presi- 
dency men  that  unconditionally  ot>eyed  the 
orders  of  the  family. 

The  rich  became  richer  and  the  mighty 
more  powerful.  The  masses,  however,  were 
kept  in  astounding  poverty  and  ignorance 
which  increased  with  the  demographic  ex- 
plosion. While  the  wealthy  sent  their  off- 
spring to  the  best  schools  and  universities  in 
Europe  and  The  United  States,  the  poor  re- 
mained illiterate.  In  1978,  a  year  before  An- 
astasio  Somoza  Junior's  downfall  and  assas- 
sination. 53.8%  of  the  population  could  not 
read  or  write. 

The  stage  was  very  adequate  for  the  com- 
munists. Hungry,  destitute  and  desperate 
people  will  follow  any  banner.  Hundreds  of 
Nicaraguan  youths  had  been  taken  into 
Cuba  to  be  trained  in  guerrilla  warfare. 
They  came  back  into  their  country,  under 
command  of  Cuban  officers,  ready  to  teach 
their  kin  and  brothers  In  the  arts  of  agita- 
tion and  Jungle  fighting.  Russian  ships  de- 
livered machine  guns,  ammunition,  t>azoo- 
kas,  rockets,  flame  throwers,  armed  Jeeps, 
light  tanks,  etc.  MiOs  and  helicopters  were 
flown  across  the  Caribbean  by  Cuban  pilots 
and  Russian  instructors. 

With  better  weapons  and  excellent  mili- 
tary training  the  Sandlnist  army  of  libera- 
tions was  able  to  defeat  Somoza's  forces  in 
Just  a  few  months.  Thus,  under  the  indul- 
gent benevolent  attitude  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, which  had  already  alienated 
the  Panama  Canal  and  withdrawn  the  pro- 
tection previously  granted  to  Somoza.  Nica- 
ragua became  the  second  Russian  satellite 
in  the  Americas. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Once  consolidated  in  Nicaragua  the  Com- 
munists were  ready  for  the  next  objective  in 
their  quest  for  the  domination  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  nations.  There  is  only  an 
imaginary  border  line  tietween  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  which  are  really  separated 
and  united  by  the  Jungle.  The  Cut>an  guer- 
rillas, this  time  strengthened  by  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Nicaraguan  revolt,  began  their  re- 
cruiting of  Salvadorans  and  established 
their  training  camps  in  the  clearings  among 
the  tropical  forests.  Availing  themselves 
again  of  the  ignorance  and  hunger  of  the 
young  peasants,  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
form  storm  groups  and  commandos  and  to 
start  assaulting  small  rural  communities,  de- 
feating the  government  garrisons,  and  ad- 
vancing their  groups  which  in  many  in- 
stances have  been  able  to  take  and  plunder 
small  towns  and  cities,  holding  them  until 
the  Government  forces  make  them  retreat 
back  into  the  Jungle. 

The  raping  of  women,  the  assassination  of 
civilians,  the  stealing  of  cattle  and  property. 


the  torturing  and  execution  of  whoever  has 
a  reputation  of  being  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  forced  recruiting  of  youths,  some 
of  which  are  barely  strong  enough  to  carry 
a  rifle  and  Its  ammunition,  the  destruction 
and  burning  of  homesteads,  the  imprison- 
ment of  merchants  and  businessmen,  tor- 
mented until  they  surrender  all  the  money 
they  have,  are  some  of  the  daily  occurrences 
In  the  life  of  the  Salvadorans  that  abide  In 
rural  conununlties  apart  from  the  main 
cities  and  regions  that  are  government-held 
and  patrolled. 

Their  sufferings  do  not  stop  there.  Once 
the  relMls  are  defeated  and  forced  to  re- 
treat, the  same  people  become  the  victims 
of  the  regular  army.  Accused  of  having  shel- 
tered the  guerrillas  of  having  helped  them 
with  the  money,  food  and  supplies,  of 
having  sent  their  youths  to  engroaa  the 
communist  enemies,  and  of  having  been 
guilty  of  all  kinds  of  treasonable  acta,  they 
are  imprisoned,  haraaaed  and  even  shot  as 
collaborators.  Caught  between  the  oommu- 
nlst  guerrillas  and  the  army,  all  they  want  is 
to  get  away  in  order  to  survive.  They  try  to 
reach  the  big  cities.  In  spite  of  the  martial 
law  and  the  rlgoroxis  regulations  that  forbid 
the  infiltration  of  the  large  towns  to  avoid 
the  creeping  in  or  enemy  spies,  terrorists 
and  agitators.  They  cross  Ulegally  the  bor- 
ders of  Honduras  and  Guatemala  to  get  into 
Mexico  from  where  they  strive  to  cross  the 
Northern  border  and  seek  shelter  and  pro- 
tection in  the  United  SUtes. 

RXD  StJPPLY  SMirs 

You  are  all  aware  of  all  the  events  that  oc- 
curred in  the  revolt  and  fighting  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Your  newscasts  are  full  of  informa- 
tion about  the  twttles  and  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  guerrillas  and  the  army.  What 
they  do  not  present  to  you— perhaps  l>e- 
cause  it  would  be  very  dangerous— is  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Russian  and  Cuban  ships  to  the 
coasts  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  unloading  of 
the  huge  amounts  of  armament  of  all  sorts 
for  the  use  of  the  Red  guerrillas  operating 
in  El  Salvador.  Some  of  these  weapons,  of 
Czechoslovaklan  manufacture,  have  been 
found  and  seized  in  Guatemala,  undoubted- 
ly the  next  objective  of  the  Kremlin  in  its 
plan  for  the  continent's  domination. 

The  only  reason  why  EI  Salvador  has  not 
become  the  third  Russian  satellite  In  Latin 
America  must  t>e  ascribed  solely  to  the  help 
that  the  United  States  has  provided  for  the 
government  of  that  country-  Were  It  not  for 
the  American  military  advlaora.  for  the  anti- 
guerrilla  training  provided  by  your  armed 
forces  technicians,  for  the  weapons  and  eco- 
nomic support  granted  to  the  authoritiea  of 
El  Salvador  we  could  certainly  surmlae  that 
the  country  would  have  been  taken,  like 
Nicaragua,  and  that  the  big  batUefield  at 
the  present  moment,  would  be  in  Guatema- 
lan territory. 

The  help  provided  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  sending  of  your  navy,  the 
mining  of  the  coasts  to  prevent  the  big  Rus- 
sian destroyers  from  disembarking  more 
troops  and  equipment  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Central  American  Republics  have  prevented 
the  capture  of  El  Salvador,  and  perhaps  of 
Guatemala.  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 
Thanks  to  that  most  opportune  help,  that 
has  been  so  bitterly  and  furiously  critidaed 
by  the  media  and  by  some  members  of  Con- 
gress, several  million  people  still  retain  their 
freedom. 

MZZICO 

The  advance  of  communism  In  Mexico  is 
an  altogether  different  story. 

The  tactics  and  methods  utilized  by  the 
Kremlin  to  make  of  Mexico  a  conununist 


country  have  been  more  than  subtle,  more 
intelligent,  more  prolonged  and  more  effi- 
cient than  the  violent  procedures  adopted 
for  the  control  of  the  Central  American 
countries.  Since  1918,  when  the  United 
States  declared  a  boycott  against  the  Bol- 
sheviks, the  Russians  retaliated  by  sending 
their  agents  to  Mexico  at  a  time  when  a 
bloody  revolution  was  tearing  the  country 
apart  in  a  frenxy  of  destruction  and  when 
nobody  would  pay  any  attention  to  the  infil- 
tration of  foreign  agenU.  Since  that  time 
they  have  taken  an  active  and  important 
part  In  every  significant  issue  of  Mexican 
politics.  Hundreds  of  agenU  with  specialized 
preparation  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
different  aspects  of  Mexican  life,  became 
the  intellectual  directors  of  every  action 
that  took  place  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country.  At  the  present  moment  you  can 
find  thousands  of  Soviet  agents  mixed  up  in 
every  political  organization  and  movement, 
receiving  orders  issued  by  the  Kremlin  and 
passed  on  by  the  Russian  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City.  A  magnificently  organized  and 
dladpllned  organization  is  now  working  and 
fighting  for  the  world  supremacy  of  Com- 
munism. Using  the  native  Reds,  many  of 
which  have  been  trained  in  Moacow.  they 
take  advantage  of  every  point  of  strife,  dis- 
cussion or  struggle  to  present  Communism 
as  the  medicine  that  will  cure  all  evils. 
Within  the  organization  you  will  find  high 
ranking  government  heads,  bright  and  edu- 
cated financiers,  that  know  to  perfection 
how  to  bring  about,  with  official  help,  eco- 
nomic movemenu  and  crisis  that  will 
produce  poverty  and  hunger  so  that  the 
Communists  may  appear  as  the  redeemers 
and  make  the  Communist  l>anner  looked 
upon  as  the  only  solution  of  all  problems. 

You  can  find  that  the  Communist  organi- 
sation has  placed  crooked  and  amoral  politi- 
cians in  strategic  government  positions, 
with  enormous  amounts  of  money  at  their 
disposal,  to  l>e  used  whenever  and  wherever 
a  bribe  has  to  be  paid  to  foster  and  enhance 
the  power  of  the  Reds. 

Could  you  get  to  know  the  Russian  diplo- 
mats, their  consuls  and  attaches,  their  spies 
and  agents,  you  would  find  that  they  are 
people  who  hold  the  most  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  the  natives,  which 
permits  them  to  face  any  problem  and  situa- 
tion with  such  ease  that  they  are  almost 
always  successful  In  their  endeavors. 

Those  diplomats  and  agents— in  appalling 
contrast  with  the  ones  that  your  state  de- 
partment provides— receive  a  magnificent 
training  equivalent  to  a  high  university 
degree,  specializing  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  envoyed.  They 
know  the  language  to  perfection.  They 
study  to  the  utmost  detail  the  history  of  the 
country.  They  know,  through  years  of  in- 
tense study,  the  social  and  economic  situa- 
tions and  problems  of  the  nation.  They 
know  the  psychology  of  the  Mexicans  and 
how  they  react  to  the  different  incentives 
and  pressures.  They  make,  through  their 
complete  and  well  informed  dossiers,  specif- 
ic personal  studies  of  the  men  in  power  and 
of  those  important  men  who  wish  to  ascend 
in  their  political  careers,  knowing,  before 
hand,  how  they  are  going  to  handle  them 
through  their  weaknesses,  their  ambitions, 
and  their  assets.  Once  in  power,  those 
native  politicians  take  the  role  of  puppets 
whoae  strings  are  pulled  efficiently  from  the 
desks  of  the  Russian  embassy. 

BDUCATIOM  TARGERB 

The  Russians  knew,  when  they  began 
their  work  In  Mexico,  that  the  moat  effec- 


tive weapons  to  attain  their  ends  was  the 
power  to  educate.  Since  the  middle  1930s 
they  were  able  to  place  in  the  highest  posts 
of  the  Secretaria  de  Education  Publica  (our 
federal  education  department  which  con- 
trols and  supervises  all  education  in 
Mexico),  the  most  convinced  and  able  Marx- 
ists and  ever  since  they  have  been  in  control 
of  that  most  important  department. 

They  knew  that  before  going  into  the  edu- 
cation of  children  and  youths  they  had  to 
organize  the  education  of  the  teachers.  In 
special  colleges,  attended  by  carefully  se- 
lected young  men  and  women,  they  taught 
them  how  to  teach  in  accordance  with  the 
communistic  systems  and  purposes.  When 
those  teachers  and  instructors  graduated 
they  were  completely  convinced  and  ready 
to  indoctrinate  their  pupils  in  consonance 
with  the  ideology  Instituted  by  the  Reds. 
Thus,  for  generations,  the  children  of 
Mexico  have  received  a  biased  education. 
They  have  been  Uught  to  hate  the  imperi- 
alist Americans  as  the  source  of  all  evil  and 
to  worship  the  communistic  heroes.  In  the 
free  Government  textbooks  you  find  that 
very  little  is  said  about  our  forefathers  who 
gave  their  lives  to  build  the  nation.  Instead, 
children  can  read  about  the  wonders  of  Karl 
Marx  and  the  magnificence  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin,  and  the  greatness  of  Mao,  and  the 
martydom  of  Che  Guevara,  assassinated  by 
paid  American  killers,  and  the  bravery  and 
heroism  displayed  by  Fidel  Castro  in  openly 
challenging  the  powerful  United  States  of 
America. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  Mexico  belong  to 
the  Communist  party.  By  placing  in  the  ex- 
ecutive posU  of  the  federal  secretary  of  edu- 
cation their  most  reliable  men,  the  teachers 
are  controlled  and  very  carefully  investigat- 
ed by  the  CommunisU.  Even  if  they  may 
not  agree  with  the  Reds  or  have  different 
convictions  and  ideals,  they  have  to  conform 
with  the  system  established  and  obey 
orders.  Any  disobedience  or  change  of 
thought  is  punished  by  immediate  destitu- 
tion. The  present  minister  of  education  in 
Mexico  is  Augustln  Reyes  Heroics,  previous- 
ly Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an  open-face 
Communist  militant  considered  as  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Red  international  staff. 

CLIMIHATX  PRIVATK  ENTKXrRISE 

Another  main  objective  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  Mexico  was  the  destruction  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Bringing  all  kinds  of  politi- 
cal, fiscal  and  legal  pressure  upon  individ- 
uals and  corporations  they  forced  them  to 
sell  their  business  and  Industries  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  Ruling  out  any  kind  of 
competition,  the  state  now  owns  the  rail- 
roads, the  aviation  companies,  the  electric 
power,  the  one  and  only  telephone  compa- 
ny, the  fishing  industry,  the  main  mining 
exploiUtion.  the  sugar  factories,  the  iron 
and  steel  foundries,  the  oil  wells  and  gaso- 
line refineries,  the  petro-chemical  produc- 
tion, etc.,  etc.  There  are  392  agencies, 
branches  and  delegations,  the  so-called  'em- 
presas  para-esta-tales".  state  enterprises, 
which  constitute  the  machinery  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  sUte  control  of  every  single 
yield  of  Mexican  farming,  fishing,  mining, 
industry,  energy  production,  commerce  and 
transportation. 

GOVnUntENT  SEIZES  LAKD 

The  farming  land  of  Mexico  had  been, 
until  1934,  the  property  of  private  individ- 
uals and  rich  families.  The  "campesino"  or 
peasants,  who  Integrated  the  majority  of 
the  Mexican  population,  were  employed  in 
the  tolling  of  the  land  and  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous discrepancy  in  the  distribution  of 


wealth.  While  the  Haciendados  lived  in 
great  prosperity  the  peasants  survived  in 
miserable  conditions.  As  a  result  a  series  of 
agrarian  laws  were  promulgated  and  the 
land  was  confiscated  from  the  rich  but  it 
never  was  given  to  the  poor  peasants.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  weU-lcnown  Communistic 
pattern,  the  state  became  the  owner  of  the 
land.  The  peasants  were  organized  In  collec- 
tive groups,  imitating  the  procedures  uti- 
lized in  the  countries  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain, and  permitted  to  work  in  the  land 
patches  that  the  agrarian  authorities  pro- 
vided. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  results  of  such 
practices.  The  bureaucratic  machinery  pro- 
vided by  the  government  created  new  insti- 
tutions and  new  bosses  that  subsist  and  get 
rich  by  exploiting  the  work  of  the  peasants. 
Agricultural  production  fell  so  that  Mexico 
has  to  import  sugar,  com,  beans  and  food 
from  other  countries.  The  peasants  abandon 
the  land  and  become  Braceros,  illegally 
crossing  the  border  of  the  United  States  in 
an  effort  to  work  and  send  money  so  that 
their  families  may  survive. 

78%  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 22%  U  still  owned  by  private  individ- 
uals who  are  limited  to  the  possession  of 
two  hundred  acres.  The  official  collective 
system  yields  2S%  of  the  grains  and  food 
produced  in  Mexico.  The  individual  farmers, 
with  only  22%  of  the  land  in  their  posses- 
sion, supply  the  other  75%. 

LUIS  CL-UaVBJUUA 

The  main  objective  of  the  Conmiunists  in 
Mexico  was  attained  in  1970  when  Luis 
Echeverria  took  office  as  President.  The 
scheming  and  stealth  used  to  put  him  in 
power  constitute  one  of  the  most  patient 
and  amazing  feats  of  intelligent  worii  per- 
formed by  the  Communists.  Affiliated  to 
the  Communist  Party  when  he  occupied  a 
high  office  in  the  Federal  Department  of 
Education.  Echeverria  was  soon  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  bead 
of  Internal  Security.  While  oocupylng  this 
post  he  was  approached  and  became  a  paid 
member  of  the  American  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  where  he  was  known  under 
the  cryptonym  of  "Litempo  14".  Suppoaedly 
he  was  providing  important  information  to 
the  C.IJL  and  to  the  American  Embuzy  in 
Mexico  City.  What  the  C.I.A.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  did  not  know  was  that  Eche- 
verria was  also  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian 
K.O.B.  and  that  the  information  he  was 
passing  had  its  origin  in  the  Russian  Embas- 
sy. 

Promoted  to  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  he  became  the  moat  probable 
canoldate  to  the  Presidency,  which,  as  we 
previously  sUted.  he  attained  in  1970  and 
retained  until  1976  when  he  appointed  Jose 
Lopez  Portillo  as  his  successor. 

The  twelve  years  that  followed  Echever- 
rla's  ascent  into  power  became  a  long  night- 
mare for  the  Mexicans.  Tearing  apsrt  the 
constitution  that  they  swore  to  defend  when 
they  took  office,  changing  the  laws  that 
gave  right  and  freedom  to  the  dtizena,  de- 
priving the  nations  of  its  wealth,  which  they 
squandered  and  stole,  securing  from  foreign 
countries  enormous  loans  that  were  embez- 
zled or  sent  to  Cuba,  Nicaragua  or  El  Salva- 
dor to  finance  the  Red  Revolution.  Echever- 
ria and  his  successor,  Jose  Lopez  Portillo. 
achieved  and  completed  the  Russian  plans 
in  regards  to  Mexico. 

A  resourceful  country,  owner  of  enormous 
reserves,  treasures  and  aasete.  was  turned 
Into  a  mendicant  nation,  following  the  origi- 
nal Communist  purpose.  The  "coup  de 
grace"  was  delivered  by  Lopez  Portillo  when 


he  confiscated  all  the  banks,  which  now  op- 
erate under  Government  and  state  rules. 
The  Mexicans  face  a  future  of  increasing 
poverty  and  hunger.  The  Communists  know 
that  empty  stomachs  will  lead  the  Mexicans 
into  violence  and  they  are  preparing  the 
future  so  that  the  desperate  fury  of  the  des- 
titute cast-outs  may  be  used  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  objectives  as  part  of  their  pro- 
gram for  the  domination  of  the  world. 

COlOCUinST  TACTICS  AMD  STaATICT 

I  have  presented  to  you  in  what  may  be 
called  a  brief  outline,  since  each  subject 
treated  would  require  hours  of  narration 
and  explanation,  the  sequence  of  the  Com- 
munist onslau^t  in  Cratral  America  and 
Mexico.  In  all  that  I  have  exposed,  you 
must  have  gnrnpieA  the  numerous  and  differ- 
ent ways  and  means  that  the  Communists 
use  In  order  to  attain  their  goals.  From 
sheer  violence  and  guerilla  warfare,  used  in 
Central  America,  to  patient  and  complete 
domination  of  political  power  and  the  cre- 
ation of  economic  crisis,  successfully  em- 
ployed in  Mexico,  you  can  see  and  realize 
the  unending  resources,  the  intelligent  ma- 
neuvering, the  deviousness  of  purposes,  the 
lack  of  scruples,  the  amorality  of  methods 
that  the  Communists  use  and  have  at  their 
coTwmaiMi  To  try  to  understand  them  you 
must  always  deprive  yourselves  of  any  well- 
intended  feeling  and  thought.  They  act  dif- 
ferently, they  think  differenUy.  they  are 
different  That  is  why,  when  the  newscasts 
about  disarmament  treaties  or  about  Cen- 
tral American  problems  are  presented  to 
you,  you  become  confused. 

There  is  something,  however,  that  must 
never  be  confused  in  your  mind. 

The  happenings  in  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua, 
and  El  Salvador  and  in  Mexico,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  little  battles  in  the  course  of  a 
great  war  where  the  main  target,  the  su- 
preme objective,  the  principal  aim  is  the  de- 
struction and  domination  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

You  must  consider  that  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  and  Mexico  are  only  partial 
goals,  stepping  stones,  beachheads  in  the 
hot  and  cold  war  that  the  Kremlin  is  waging 
against  your  country. 

You,  and  only  you,  are  the  enemy. 

To  do  away  with  freedom  and  tradition, 
and  patriotism,  and  human  rights,  and  de- 
mocracy, and  religion,  you  must  l>e  de- 
stroyed. To  have  complete  control  over  the 
world's  human  and  material  resources,  you 
must  be  conquered  whether  by  force  and 
atomic  explosions  or  by  total  isolation  and 
thorough  infiltration. 

oounnnsT  FROCBZSs 

How  much  the  Communists  advanced  in 
the  infiltration  of  your  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations? 

Luis  Echeverria.  now  one  of  the  great  di- 
rectors of  international  communism.  In  a 
speech  given  three  months  ago  (February, 
1984)  in  the  University  of  the  Third  World, 
in  Mexico  City,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
prevails  in  the  Communistic  world  in  re- 
gard to  the  progress  obtained  by  the  Reds 
in  the  United  States. 

He  stated  and  I  quote: 

"The  big  giant  is  sick  .  .  .  the  enormous 
idol  that  holds  the  capitalistic  structure  has 
clay  feet  ...  the  cancer  cells  that  we  have 
injected  in  his  blood  stream  are  working 
steadily  and  efficiently  in  an  organism  that 
is  already  corroded  by  its  own  maladies  and 
plagues  .  .  .  the  enemy  is  now  in 
agony  .  .  .  our  victory  is  Just  around  the 
comer  .  . 

And  I  wonder  . .  . 


UM 
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How  much  truth  can  we  aacribe  to  Eche- 
verria's  word? 

How  far  have  the  Runlan  agents  ad- 
vanced in  the  penetration  and  infiltration  of 
your  schools  and  universities,  of  your 
churches,  of  your  labor  unions,  of  your  po- 
litical parties,  of  your  media  and  of  your 
civic  organizations? 

When  you  see  civic  and  religious  and 
racist  conglomerates  unite  under  a  single 
command  and  stage  parades  and  demonstra- 
tions on  the  same  day  and  the  same  hour  in 
every  important  town  and  city  of  the  United 
States  with  the  sole  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  you  can  appraise  the  magnificent 
organization  that  it  takes  to  launch  such  a 
campaign  on  a  nationally  synchronized 
movement,  you  have  a  right  to  wonder  if. 
behind  the  apparent  public  discontent, 
there  is  not  a  master  hand  interested  in 
doing  away  with  the  strength  that  so  far 
has  kept  the  Russians  from  attacking  your 
country. 

When  you  witness  the  rabid  attacks 
launched  against  President  Reagan  and  his 
administration  by  members  of  Congress  and 
media  commentators  and  you  know  that 
what  your  President  is  doing  in  Central 
America  in  preventing  the  seizure  of  those 
countries  by  Russia,  so  avoiding  the  integra- 
tion of  enemy  bases  for  a  later  attack  on  the 
American  territory,  you  also  have  a  right  to 
wonder  If  those  politicians  and  commenta- 
tors are  not  the  tools  that  the  Communists 
are  using  to  weaken  your  defenses. 

When  you  behold  that  party  conveniences 
and  concerns  supersede  the  interests  of  your 
country,  and  that  the  feeling  of  patriotism 
is  drowned  by  internal  antagonisms  and  the 
struggle  for  selfish  encumbrances,  you  have 
the  right  to  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  guiding 
force  bent  on  destroying  the  unity  of  the 
American  nation. 

When  you  observe  the  hostility  of  youths 
against  grownups  and  you  don't  find  the 
cause  for  their  rebellion  and  defiance  that 
threatens  the  family  institution  basis  of  our 
society:  when  you  witness  the  destruction  of 
industries,  brought  about  by  misled  labor 
unions,  when  you  perceive  that  significant 
political  men  and  women  of  your  nation  are 
knocked  to  pieces  by  scandal-seeking  media: 
when  you  value  the  Indifference  and  indo- 
lence of  so  many  Americans  in  regards  to 
the  foreign  affairs  that  threaten  the  securi- 
ty of  your  country:  when  you  find  that  your 
costly  and  vital  technology  is  being  sold  to 
your  enemies  by  traitors:  when  you  consider 
that  many  of  your  misguided  priests  and 
ministers  take  part  in  the  subversive  cam- 
paigns against  your  government,  you  can 
well  surmise  and  believe  that  masterminds 
and  guiding  hands  are  working  in  your 
midst,  set  on  the  destruction  of  your  basic 
institutions  of  the  forces  and  strength  that 
make  the  American  way  of  life. 

CONCLnSION 

South  of  your  border  there  are  19  coun- 
tries that  the  Russians  are  trying  to  domi- 
nate either  by  violence  or  infiltration.  The 
Kremlin  is  striving  to  leave  the  United 
States  completely  alone  and  isolated.  Those 
countries  do  not  want  to  be  Communist  sat- 
ellites and  their  people  do  not  want  to 
become  slaves.  They  are  impoverished  and 
weak  and  they  know  that  their  only  hope  is 
your  strength.  They  know  that  they  are 
doomed  forever  if  the  world  were  to  witness 
the  fall  of  the  American  Empire. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  million  of  the 
human  beings  in  Mexico.  Central  and  South 
America  feel  that  their  destiny  lies  in  your 
hands. 


Ladles  And  Oentlemen: 

When  a  man  feels  that  all  his  resources 
have  failed,  when  he  finds  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  capacity  and  becomes  convinced 
that  all  his  efforts  are  In  vain,  when  frustra- 
tion and  desperation  overcome  him  and  he 
knows  that  there  is  nothing  he  can  accom- 
plish by  himself,  he  turns  to  the  Almighty 
Ood  and  prays. 

And  we  are  praying  . . .! 

We  are  asking  Ood  to  save  us  from  slav- 
ery ..  . 

We  are  begging  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  based  upon  the  dignity  of  man  .  .  . 

We  call  upon  the  Lord  to  give  you  the 
wisdom  that  we  are  not  allotted  so  you  can 
be  saved  from  treason,  and  deceit  and  snar- 
ing .  .  . 

We  implore  the  Almighty  to  provide  you 
with  ever  growing  strength  as  the  only 
means  of  forcing  the  Ruaalans  into 
peace  .  .  . 

We  pray  for  your  welfare,  and  your  free- 
dom, and  democracy  .  .  . 

We  pray  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  thank  you.* 


STUDENT  AID  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
mayed by  the  recent  comments  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  Education.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Bennett,  regarding  student  aid 
benefits  which  he  made  during  his 
first  news  conference. 

I  am  concerned  because  the  Secre- 
tary seems  to  question  the  virtues  of 
higher  education  and  of  equal  accessi- 
bility for  all  students  to  attend  the 
most  suitable  postsecondary  institu- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion,  these  comments  rep- 
resent a  direct  reversal  of  Federal  edu- 
cation policies  and  commitments  made 
to  students  to  ensure  equal  access  for 
quality  postsecondary  education  based 
on  individual  merit  Instead  of  personal 
wealth. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Bennett's  hesitation 
to  afford  personal  choice  in  selecting 
postsecondary  institutions  Is  paradox- 
ical to  his  support  for  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Most  children,  even  before  they 
enter  elementary  school,  are  encour- 
aged by  parents,  teachers,  communica- 
tions media,  and  other  interested  asso- 
ciates to  intellectually  prepare  them- 
selves and  focus  on  becoming  success- 
ful in  whatever  profession  they  might 
desire. 

It  appears  from  the  Secretary's  com- 
ments, however,  this  option  may  not 
necessarily  be  extended  to  those  chil- 
dren of  middle-  and  low-income  par- 
ents who  cannot  personally  afford  to 
choose  a  college  or  university  or  pro- 
vide financial  alternatives  to  the  rigors 
of  academic  life. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review  the 
statistics  and  reports  Dr.  Bennett  used 
to  determine  that  if  students  divested 
themselves  of  automobiles,  vacations, 
and  stereos  they  could  finance  their 
own  education. 

I  know  this  theory  does  not  apply  to 
my  home  State  of  Connecticut.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  President's  student  aid 


budget  proposal  is  enacted  approxi- 
mately 24.000  college  students  would 
lose  $62  million  in  federally  guaran- 
teed loans,  while  disqualifying  more 
than  one-third  of  the  61,000  students 
now  eligible  for  these  loans.  Under  the 
Reagan  proposal  the  total  Federal  aid 
loss  to  Connecticut's  students,  from 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram and  other  forms  of  aid.  would  be 
approximately  $67  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not.  in  my  opin- 
ion, sound  public  policy  to  compromise 
the  future  of  our  Nation  by  denying 
students  the  ability  to  pursue  their 
academic  and  professional  interests. 

I  urge  Dr.  Bennett  to  consider  the 
likely  negative  effects  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  which  he  so  adamantly 
supports,  would  have  on  the  Nation's 
economic,  health,  and  military  stabili- 
ty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  February  18 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times.  'Fed- 
eral Aid  and  the  Colleges."  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows* 

FXDBKAL  Aid  AHD  TRI  COLUtOKS 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

In  his  first  news  conference  as  Secretary 
of  Education,  William  J.  Bennett  "enthusi- 
astically" supported  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  cut  off  subsidized  stu- 
dent loans  for  families  with  incomes  of 
$32,500  or  more,  and  to  put  a  $4,000  cap  on 
annual  college  grants  to  needy  students. 

In  the  same  week  it  was  reported  that 
Cornell  University  planned  to  suspend  its 
policy  of  providing  aid  to  all  students  who 
need  it  after  they  have  been  admitted.  Sev- 
eral other  colleges  are  reconsidering  what 
used  to  be  known  as  "need-blind  admission" 
in  which  students  are  admitted  purely  on 
the  basis  of  academic  and  personal  qualities, 
with  a  guarantee  that  they  will  get  financial 
aid  If  needed.  Stanford  University,  which 
practices  need-blind  admission,  announced 
that  under  the  proposed  limits  3.300  of  its 
undergraduates  would  become  ineligible  for 
federally  guaranteed  loans. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  if  the  Administra- 
tion's student  aid  cutbacks  are  approved. 
the  question  will  no  longer  be.  "MHio  should 
go  to  college?"  but.  "Who  can  afford  it?" 

Mr.  Bennett  asserted  that  many  colleges 
are  shortchanging  their  students  in  two 
ways,  first  by  mismanagement  and  waste 
and  second  by  not  improving  their  students' 
values  and  "reasoning  ability."  He  chal- 
lenged the  assumption  that  "wonderful 
things  must  come  to  pass  when  you  get  a 
degree"  and  pointed  out  that  while  more 
than  half  of  all  American  high  school  grad- 
uates go  to  college,  only  about  15  percent  do 
so  in  Britain.  Japan  and  West  Germany. 

If  some  day  his  son.  who  is  not  10  months 
old,  were  to  ask  him  for  $50,000  to  start  his 
own  business  in  lieu  of  tuition  for  an  Ivy 
League  college,  Mr.  Bennett  said,  he  might 
"think  that  was  a  good  idea."  (The  $50,000 
solution  is.  of  course,  only  an  affluent  par- 
ent's option.) 

The  question  whether  college  is  worth  the 
cost  arises  periodically,  partly  because  of 
the  colleges'  excessive  claims  of  high  earn- 
ing returns  for  their  graduates.  Moreover, 
the  wide  range  of  quality  among  colleges 
and  their  students  Justifies  the  questions 


Mr.  Bennett  raises  about  some  of  them.  Ob- 
jective campus  watchers  will  not  deny  his 
assertion  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  poor 
management  in  academia.  a  problem  that 
plagues  many  large  institutions,  from  hospi- 
tals to  the  military  services  and  business  en- 
terprises. 

Still.  Mr.  Bennett's  views  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  student  aid  cuts  will  be 
hotly  debated.  John  Brademas.  president  of 
New  York  University  and.  when  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  a  spokesman  for  edu- 
cation, called  the  proposed  cutbacks  a 
threat  to  "an  entire  generation  of  scholars." 
Senator  Paul  Simon.  Democrat  of  Illinois, 
asserted  that  the  new  Education  Secretary, 
by  suggesting  that  students  could  make  up 
for  lost  support  by  giving  up  "three  weeks 
at  the  beach. "  Is  "trivializing  a  very  Impor- 
tant national  issue." 

The  tempUtlon  is  indeed  to  compare  the 
three-weeks-on-the-beach  label  for  students' 
extravagance  with  that  of  the  three-martini 
lunch  for  business  people.  Close  to  800,000 
students  now  pay  much  of  their  college  bills 
through  Jobs  held  under  federally  subsi- 
dized work-study  programs.  Many  more 
earn  their  way  through  college  by  holding 
Jobs. 

Mr.  Bennett's  anecdotal  approach  to  his 
son's  prospective  career  after  high  school  in- 
vites anecdotal  replies.  If  his  idea  of  giving 
his  son  $50,000  In  lieu  of  a  college  education, 
adjusted  for  inflation  16  years  hence,  were 
to  survive  normal  parental  changes  of  mind. 
I  would  pit  against  it  another  family's  expe- 
rience: Having  already  spent  more  than  that 
amount  for  our  older  son's  college  educa- 
tion, we  do  not  belittle  the  sacrifice,  but  we 
do  not  view  the  money  as  ill-spent. 

Our  son's  values  and  reasoning  ability 
seem  to  be  in  good  shape,  and  we  gladly 
credit  his  college  experience  for  some  of 
this.  Since  his  graduation  in  1983  he  has 
been  gainfully  employed  in  work  that  he 
enjoys  and  does  well.  College  did  not  specifi- 
cally prepare  him  for  this,  but  it  gave  him 
the  kind  of  humanistic  education  that  Mr. 
Bennett  strongly  supported  when  he  headed 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. It  is  also  unlikely  that,  without  college, 
our  son  would  have  landed  the  Job. 

Since  our  younger  son  is  now  only  a 
(costly)  freshman.  Judgment  must  be  re- 
served, but  even  now  his  values  and  reason- 
ing abilities  appear  well-tended. 

Lest  this  anecdotal  response,  too,  in  Sena- 
tor Simon's  words,  trivialize  the  issues,  seri- 
ous questions  must  be  posed. 

How  will  a  ceiling  of  $33,500  on  family 
income  for  eligibUity  for  federally  guaran- 
teed loans  affect  educational  opportunities 
for  youths  from  poor  and  middle-income 
families? 

How  wiU  a  $4,000  cap  on  direct  granU  to 
needy  students  affect  their  opportunities, 
when  annual  college  costs  can  run  as  high 
as  $15,000.  and  can  exceed  $4,000  even  in 
many  sUte  universities?  Will  the  poor  be 
confined  to  low-cost  colleges  or  be  turned 
away  altogether? 

How  will  these  trends  affect  the  colleges? 
Unless  high-cost  campuses  can  substantially 
increase  their  student-aid  budgets,  they  wUI 
have  to  admit  fewer  students  who  need  aid. 
This  would  make  them  again  the  rich  peo- 
ple's campuses  they  used  to  be.  Their  privi- 
leged graduates  would  dominate  the  na- 
tion's affairs. 

Need-blind  admission  probably  would  not 
survive  anywhere.  EXren  now.  turning  down 
needy  studenU  is  not  a  new  trend.  It  has 
been  "a  fact  of  life"  for  some  time  at  all  but 
the    best-endowed,    high-prestige    colleges. 


says  Mlcheileen  Doran.  director  for  State 
and  Institutional  Services  at  the  College 
Board.  Cuts  in  Federal  aid  would  therefore 
have  an  instant  impact  on  the  admiaaion  of 
needy  students.  Such  cuts  would  be  ren- 
dered more  severe  in  view  of  the  substantial 
reductions  in  aid  that  have  already  been 
made.  According  to  College  Board  statistics, 
total  aid  from  all  Federal  prognuns  fell  19 
percent,  in  dollars  adjusted  for  Inflation, 
from  1980  to  1984.  Even  taking  into  accounts 
increased  aid  from  the  states,  the  total  still 
declined  more  than  14  percent. 

Since  the  stakes  in  the  debate  over  the 
cost  and  the  value  of  higher  education 
affect  American  youth  and  American  socie- 
ty, they  should  be  dlsnisw^  in  American 
terms.  Comparing  college  attendance  in  the 
United  SUtes  with  that  of  other  countries 
ignores  social,  economic  and  Ideological  dif- 
ferences. Low  rates  of  college  attendance  In 
Britain.  Japan  or  West  Germany— and  even 
lower  ones  in  the  Soviet  Union— need  not 
suggest  that  higher  quality  calls  for  higher 
hurdles.  The  issue  is  one  of  national  goals, 
fairness  of  access  and  the  value  placed  oa 
human  cm>ital.« 


FRANCIS  O.  WILCOX 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Bfr.  President.  Francis 
O.  Wilcox,  who  died  on  February  20, 
1985.  served  as  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee's  first  chief  of  staff, 
from  1947  through  1955.  At  the  time 
he  arrived  from  the  old  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  Dr.  Wilcox  found 
that  the  committee's  staff  consisted  of 
one  full-time  clerk,  one  half-time 
clerk,  and  a  half-time  secretary.  It 
became  his  assignment  to  recruit  and 
direct  the  committee's  first  profession- 
al staff,  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
America's  expanded  international  role 
in  the  years  after  World  War  n. 

The  lack  of  a  staff  had  forced  the 
committee  to  depend  excessively  on 
the  Department  of  State.  Speeches 
had  to  be  written  there;  committee  re- 
ports were  prepared  by  the  executive 
branch;  and  there  was  no  mechanism 
by  which  the  Senate  could  act  inde- 
pendently or  bring  to  bear  the  kind  of 
helpful  advice  and  counsel  necessary 
to  shape  American  foreign  policy.  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Vandenberg,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, gave  Dr.  Wilcox  a  free  hand  in 
biaidlng  a  staff.  "You  go  hire  the  best 
people  you  can  find."  Senator  Vanden- 
berg said.  "I  don't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  about  It.  But  remember, 
I'm  holding  you  responsible."  Vanden- 
berg's  trust  was  well  placed,  for  Dr. 
WUcox  had  soon  assembled  a  staff— 
from  tmlversities.  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service— who  were  well  equipped  by 
intelligence  and  training  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  the  committee  needed. 

The  enormity  of  their  task  can  be 
seen  in  the  committee's  calendar  for 
the  80th  Congress.  Among  the  major 
items  facing  the  committee  when  Dr. 
Wilcox  was  appointed  were  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  better  known  as 
the  Tniman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall 
plan  to  provide  relief  to  war-devastat- 


ed Europe,  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment for  the  Pacific  territories,  the 
Rio  treaty,  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  treaties  of  peace 
with  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary,  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947, 
aid  to  China,  the  Children's  Fimd.  the 
U.N.  headquarters  convention,  the 
Vandenberg  resolution  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  NATO,  the  wheat 
agreement,  the  Smith-Mimdt  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act. 
three  double-tax  conventions,  and 
treaties  of  commerce  with  Italy  and 
China. 

This  was  also  a  period  of  bipartisan- 
ship in  foreign  policy,  when  a  Demo- 
cratic President.  Harry  Tnunan.  and  a 
Republican  Congress  woi^ed  together 
to  confront  the  perils  of  the  cold  war. 
Francis  Wilcox  epitomized  the  spirit 
of  blpartiwtnshlp.  both  then  and 
throughout  his  long  career  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  appointed  chief  of  staff 
with  the  fuU  support  of  both  the  Re- 
publican chairman,  Arthiu-  Vanden- 
berg. and  the  ranking  Democrat.  Tom 
Connally.  During  his  9  years  on  the 
staff.  Dr.  Wilcox  served  tmder  four 
chalrmen— two  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats.  Senator  Bourke  Hlcken- 
looper  of  Iowa  later  said  of  Dr.  Wilcox: 

I  have  served  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  since  1948.  and  I  still 
do  not  know  to  what  political  iwrty  he  be- 
ICHigs.  ...  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  his 
servloe  to  the  committee  he  has  acted  not 
only  without  parUsanship.  but  also  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  serve  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans with  complete  impartiality  and  intel- 
ligent aasistaiice. 

After  leaving  the  committee  staff  in 
1955.  Dr.  Wilcox  continued  a  distin- 
guished career  in  foreign  policy. 
During  the  Eisenhower  administration 
he  served  as  Asssitant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs.  That  position  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  worit  closely  with  the 
United  Nations,  an  organization  whose 
woi^  he  had  followed  since  he  attend- 
ed the  original  U.N.  Conference  in  San 
Francisco  as  a  congressional  advisor. 
In  1960.  Dr.  WUcox  was  standing  at 
the  podium  in  the  General  Assembly 
when  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev, in  a  belligerent  mood,  took  off 
his  shoe  and  pounded  it  on  the  table. 
From  1961  to  1973.  Dr.  WUcox  served 
as  dean  of  the  prestigious  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  1973  he 
retired  as  dean  emeritus  and  became 
executive  director  of  the  congression- 
aUy  created  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion of  Government  for  the  Conduct 
of  Foreign  Policy.  And  from  1975  to 
1984  he  was  director  general  of  the  At- 
lantic CouncU  of  the  United  States, 
most  recently  serving  as  the  councU's 
vice  chairman. 

Both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  ben- 
efited from  Francis  WUcox's  talents 
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and  both  will  miss  his  wise  counsel.  In 
an  oral  history  interview  conducted 
with  the  Senate  Historical  Office 
shortly  before  his  death.  Dr.  Wilcox 
concluded  with  these  words,  character- 
istic of  his  life's  work  and  concerns: 

The  main  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
two  branches  work  together.  Otherwise  we 
can't  expect  the  Constitution  to  function  ef- 
fectively. The  question  is  not  whether  the 
president  is  more  important  than  the  Con- 
gress or  vice  versa.  The  real  question  re- 
mains—how can  we  develop  the  kind  of 
teamwork  and  cooperation  between  the  two 
branches  that  is  essential  In  our  checks  and 
balances  system  of  government.* 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  month  we  celebrate  the  anniversa- 
ries of  the  independence  of  the  Baltic 
republics  of  Estonia  and  Lithuania. 
February  16  and  February  24  marked 
the  67th  anniversary  of  independence 
of  these  states.  Along  with  Latvia.  Es- 
tonia and  Lithuania  enjoyed  cultural, 
agricultural,  and  economic  prosperity 
and  development  until  1940.  when 
they  were  forcibly  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  Although  sup- 
pressed these  many  years,  hope  for 
freedom  has  remained  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries. Many  have  fled  the  oppression 
that  exists  under  Soviet  control.  But 
their  fierce  pride  in  their  national  her- 
itage and  their  unswerving  dedication 
to  freedom  inspire  us  in  the  United 
States  who  sometimes  take  these  free- 
doms for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Dr.  Jack  J.  Stukas  of  Watchung.  NJ. 
serves  as  vice  president  of  the  Su- 
preme Committee  for  the  Liberation 
of  Lithuania  and  chairman  of  the 
Knights  of  Lithuania.  Lithuanian  Af- 
fairs Committee.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
a  letter  which  Dr.  Stukas  sent  to  the 
Newark  Star  Ledger  appear  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent reminder  that  we  must  not 
forget  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
Baltic  republic. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Newark  (NJ)  Star-Ledger.  Feb. 
IS.  198S] 

Dear  Editor:  Feb.  16  marks  the  e7th  annl- 
versay  of  the  restoration  of  independence  to 
the  more  than  700-year-old  Lithuanian 
state. 

In  June  1940,  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  and  illegally  annexed 
Lithuania  and  her  sister  Baltic  republic  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  which  had  enjoyed  lib- 
erty and  independecne  for  22  years,  and 
were  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Soviets  formed  puppet  regimes  and  the 
Communist-controlled  legislatures  "peti- 
tioned" the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  to 
incorporate  each  Baltic  republic  Into  the 
USSR. 

The  year  that  spanned  June  1940  and 
June  1941  was  one  of  terror  for  the  peoples 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  Over 
655,000  of  them  were  deported  to  Siberia. 


Thousands  were  executed.  Many  deportees 
never  arrived  at  the  concentration  and  work 
camps;  they  died  in  cattle  cars  of  starvation 
and  disease. 

What  happens  when  •  country  becomes  a 
Soviet  colony  could  be  judged  by  the  events 
in  Lithuania  and  her  sister  Baltic  states. 
People  are  Jailed  for  requesting  implemen- 
tation of  the  Helsinki  accords  regarding 
human  rights.  No  free  press  Is  allowed,  no 
freedom  of  speech  or  SMcmbly.  There  is  no 
possibility  to  exercise  self-determination  for 
the  people,  no  freedom  of  elections.  Believ- 
ers suffer  severe  persecution  for  their  faith. 
Teachers  and  public  officials  who  are  ob- 
served attending  church  are  dlsmlsMd  from 
their  positions.  Students,  for  taking  part  in 
devotions,  lose  the  posaibility  of  continuing 
their  education  in  universities. 

About  one  million  cltlsens  of  Lithuanian 
descent  In  the  U.S.A..  along  with  thousands 
of  Estonian  Americans  and  Latvina  Ameri- 
cans, are  grateful  to  the  United  States  for 
its  no-recognition  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  states  into  the  Soviet  Union  On 
June  14  last  year.  President  Rotgan.  author- 
ized and  requested  to  do  so  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  396.  in  his  Baltic  Freedom  Day 
proclamation  stated:  "The  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  foroeable  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Baltic  states  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  it  will  not  do  so  in  the  future." 

Today,  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Lithua- 
nia. Latvia  and  ESstonia  are  struggling 
within  the  USSR  for  their  right  to  freedom. 
Justice  and  self-determination,  u  their 
Soviet  masters  attempt  to  destroy  them 
with  violence  and  force.  We.  in  the  Free 
World,  must  use  diplomatic  and  other  possi- 
ble pressures  In  order  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  withdraw  its  military  forces,  secret  police 
apparatus,  foreign  administration,  and  re- 
lease from  Jails,  concentration  camps  and 
psychiatric  wards  people  who  struggle  for 
human  rights  and  liberty  in  Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  Self-government  must 
be  restored  to  these  nations. 

The  sad  fate  and  memory  of  the  victims  of 
ruthless  and  godless  Communist  persecution 
in  Lithuania,  and  her  sister  Baltic  republlca, 
must  never  be  forgotten.  President  Reagan 
has  also  said.  "Oppression  and  persecution 
continue  to  this  day,  but  despite  this  long 
dark  night  of  injustice,  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
have  never  abandoned  the  battle  for  their 
national  independence  and  Ood-given 
rights."  Let  us  hope  and  pray  and  do  what 
we  can  to  ensure  democracy's  triumph  over 
tyraxuiy.  so  that  freedom  and  independence 
can  be  restored  to  these  three  nations  in  the 
near  future. 

Da.  Jack  J.  Stttkas. 

Watchung,  NJ.m 


THE  U.N.S  WAR  AGAINST  THE 
WEST 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  16  edition  of  Human  Events 
contained  an  especially  informative 
and  timely  article  entitled.  "The  U.N's 
War  Against  the  West."  Bteny  Ameri- 
cans still  cling  to  the  vision  of  the 
idealistically  conceived  United  Nations 
where  the  brotherhood  of  nations  con- 
vene to  peacefully  negotiate  their  dif- 
ferences. In  reality,  today's  United  Na- 
tions is  a  wetnurse  for  guerrilla/ter- 
rorist organizations,  most  of  them 
Marxist  in  orientation,  seeking  to  sub- 


vert legitimate  governments.  The 
Human  Events  piece  cites  United  Na- 
tions contributions  to  armed  revolu- 
tionary movement  to  be  $133  million 
since  1975.  Why  should  the  American 
people  tolerate,  and  finance,  such  be- 
havior from  an  organization  that  is 
supposed  to  be  the  neutral  and  objec- 
tive arbiter  of  conflicts  in  the  interna- 
tional arena? 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
DnnoN,  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  Soviet  Union's  role  in  promoting 
terrorism  in  the  southern  African  con- 
tinent in  the  spring  of  1982.  as  the  ar- 
ticle points  out.  The  hearbig  conclu- 
sively confirmed  Soviet  domination  of 
the  military  operations  of  the  African 
National  Congress  [ANCl  and  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion [8WAPO].  both  Marxist  organiza- 
tions disguised  as  "liberation"  move- 
ments. The  hard  evidence  from  Sena- 
tor DsHTON's  forum  should  be  reexam- 
ined in  light  of  the  current  mtogulded 
pressure  for  disinvestment  in  South 
Africa.  South  Africa  is  the  primary 
proponent  on  the  continent,  and  In 
the  world  today,  for  the  true  black  lib- 
eration movements  ongoing  in  Angola, 
and  until  recently.  Mozambique.  In 
these  countries,  black  nationalist  lead- 
ers with  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
their  people,  are  attempting  to  force 
Marxist  governments  to  hold  free  and 
fair  elections,  and  to  allow  their  citi- 
zens to  elect  representative  govern- 
ments. Disinvestment  advocates,  un- 
wittingly or  not,  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets  and  their  surro- 
gates, who  seek  to  control  the  mineral 
resources  upon  which  Western  indus- 
try depends. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  Sen- 
ator DnrroH  for  bringing  this  issue,  so 
critical  to  our  national  security  inter- 
ests, before  the  American  people,  and 
request  that  the  entire  article.  "The 
U.N.'s  War  Against  the  West."  be 
printed  in  the  RacoBO. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  Human  Events.  Feb.  16. 1985] 
TBI  U.N.'8  War  Against  thk  Wkst 
(By  Thomas  O.  Oulick) 

(Mr.  Oulick  is  the  executive  director  of 
the  Concerned  Citizens  Forum  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  and  a  former  policy  analyst  with 
the  Heritage  Foundation's  U.S.  Assessment 
Project  Be  toured  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Project  (UNDP)  operations  in  Malawi. 
Tanzania,  Zimbabwe  and  Zambia  and  visited 
South  Africa  as  part  of  his  investigations  of 
the  U.N.) 

The  United  Nations  Is  actively  supporting 
armed  warfare  and  revolution  by  directly 
funding  three  Soviet-backed  "national  lib- 
eration movements"  and  one  guerrilla  group 
sponsored  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  (PRO.  These  are.  respectively,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  in 
the  Middle  East;  the  African  National  Con- 
gress (ANC).  the  South  West  African  Peo- 
ple's Organization  (SWAPO)  and  the  Pan 
Africanist  Congress  (PAC).  The  latter  three 
groups  are  staging  guerrilla  and  terrorist 
warfare    In    southern    Africa.    In    Central 


America,  Honduran  refugee  camps  are  also 
being  used  to  aid  Marxist  guerrillas  attack- 
ing the  government  of  El  Salvador. 

This  is  not  a  new  policy  for  the  U.N.  The 
Marxist  governments  of  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique and  the  new  Socialist  regime  of 
Robert  Mugabe  in  Zimbabwe  were  all  aided 
by  the  United  Nations  when  they  were  guer- 
rilla revolutionary  movements  fighting  in 
the  bush.  Since  1975.  the  United  NaUons 
has  given  at  least  $133  million  In  direct  aid 
to  armed  revolutionary  movements,  moat  of 
them  Marxist. 

While  cash  and  services  are  helpful,  it  is 
only  part  of  the  U.N.  largess.  The  PLO.  for 
example,  not  only  controlled  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  refu- 
gee camps  in  Lebanon  but  turned  them  into 
"military  bastions."  This  is  the  phrase  used 
by  the  Lebanese  ambassador  to  the  U.N.. 
Edward  Ohorra.  in  his  letter  to  U  Jf.  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldheim  in  1976. 

Ohorra  attached  an  additional  letter  from 
Lebanon's  deputy  prime  minister  in  this 
communication  to  Waldheim.  It  document- 
ed PLO  installation  of  "heavy  weapons"  in 
the  UNRWA  camps  of  Lebanon  as  early  as 
1969.  The  same  letter  noted  that  the  PLO 
had  even  "occupied  the  UNRWA  offices  in 
the  camps."  Waldheim  did  nothing. 

mmWA  has  an  annual  budget  of  $200 
million  for  Palestinian  refugee  camps  locat- 
ed throughout  the  Middle  East.  The  budget 
for  these  camps  in  Lebanon  is  $30  million  a 
year. 

The  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon  in  1982 
proved  that  UJf.  faciliUes  like  the  Siblin 
Training  Center  near  Beirut  were  used  for 
PLO  military  recruits.  PLO  documenU  cap- 
tured by  the  Israelis  after  the  invasion  also 
confirmed  that  the  PLO  used  InteUigence 
reports  of  the  U.N.  International  Force  in 
Lebanon  (UNIFIL),  the  U.N.  peace-keeping 
contingent,  to  monitor  Israeli  troop  move- 
ments. The  documents  were  dated  May  26. 
1981. 

Another  fringe  benefit  for  the  PLO  from 
the  U.N.  Is  that  aU  but  120  "international 
staff'  of  UNRWA's  17.000  worldwide  em- 
ployes are  Palestinians.  This  situation  was 
described  by  John  Miles  of  UNRWA's  New 
York  office  to  this  reporter  in  an  Interview. 
Since  Palestinians  nearly  dominate 
UNRWA  U.N.  monitoring  of  military  activi- 
ty In  the  UNRWA  refugee  camps  becomes 
almost  impossible. 

U.N.  funding  of  national  liberation  move- 
ments has  paid  for  food,  housing,  basic  edu- 
cation, professional  training,  health  services 
and  medicines,  legal  fees,  radio  broadcast- 
ing, agricultural  projects,  communal  farms 
and  refugee  relief. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  (UNH<rR)  camps  in  Honduras 
are  being  run  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
Marxist  guerrillas  from  across  the  border  in 
El  Salvador.  Genuine  refugees  fear,  and  in- 
creasingly avoid,  these  installations.  Not 
only  is  the  treatment  of  non-rebels  likely  to 
be  unfriendly,  but  they  face  the  threat  of 
forced  service  in  guerrilla  fighting  units. 

A  UNHCR  report  published  in  April  1984 
states:  "...  settlements  for  refugees  should 
be  placed  away  from  border  areas  where 
they  may  be  In  physical  danger  and  where 
their  presence  may  exacerbate  International 
tensions." 

The  refugee  camps  In  question  are  ex- 
tremely close  to  the  Salvadoran  border. 
Their  military  value  would,  of  course,  de- 
crease with  distance  from  that  border. 
UNHCR,  in  reply  to  frequent  complainU. 
has  been  promising  for  more  than  two  years 
to  move  these  camps  to  sites  on  the  other 


side  of  the  country.  No  action  to  change  the 
situation  has  been  taken. 

In  contrast,  camps  in  Honduras  serving 
people  who  flee  from  Sandinista  Nicaragua 
are  reported  to  be  in  bad  condition  and  run 
by  staffs  which  mistreat  refugees.  The 
Marxist  guerrillas  who  used  to  crisscross  the 
border  now  run  their  country. 

Probably  even  more  important  to  Commu- 
nist-backed guerrlUa  groups  than  the  mate- 
rial aid  is  the  international  political  reoogni- 
tion  and  status  they  have  been  given  by  the 
U.N. 

The  FLO,  ANC  and  SWAPO  have  all  been 
recoi^ized  as  the  sole  and  authentic  repre- 
sentatives of  their  people  when,  in  fact, 
they  are  all  fighting  for  their  political  sur- 
vival at  home.  Tiiis  is  graphically  illustrated 
by  Yasser  Arafat's  aectmd  expulsion  from 
Lebanon  and  his  deadly  batUe  with  the 
breakaway  VUO  faction  led  by  Syrian 
backed  Abu  NidaL 

In  Namibia,  there  are  at  least  a  doien 
major  political  parties  besides  SWAPO. 
SWAPO  tried  to  control  the  polls  by  vio- 
lence in  the  last  Namibia  election  after  re- 
fusing to  participate  in  the  voting.  Both 
Arafat  and  the  SWAPO  leader,  Sam 
Nujoma,  have  been  honored  with  public  ap- 
pearances and  speeeiies  at  UJf .  assemblies. 

Pro-Western  national  liberation  move- 
ments have  not  htea  so  honored. 

Two  examples  are  UNITA  now  waging  a 
successful  guerrilla  war  against  the  Marxist 
government  of  Angola,  and  the  MomnMque 
National  Resistanoe  (MNR)  movement, 
waging  an  equally  suooessful  rampaign 
against  the  Marxist  government  of  Samora 
Machel  in  Mosambique. 

Neither  group  has  been  recognised  or 
given  any  kind  of  forum  at  the  UJf. 

Meanwhile.  U.N.  funding  of  Marxist  guer- 
rilla movements  is  continuing  and  has  been 
institutionalized. 

A  systematic  and  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  UJf.  aid  to  armed  revolutionary 
groups,  including  in  kind  contributions,  has 
never  been  made. 

As  with  aU  UJf.  funding,  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  aid  to  guerrilla  and  terrorist 
groups  comes  from  the  United  States;  65 
percent  of  it  comes  from  the  Western  na- 
tions' combined  contributiona 

This  amounts  to  VS.  and  Western  bank- 
rolling of  Marxist  and  Soviet-backed  revolu- 
tionaries through  the  UJf.  foreign  aid 
funnel. 

The  PLO  dominates  two  committees  in 
the  U.N.  Secretariat  in  New  Yortt:  "The 
Committee  for  the  Exercise  of  the  Inalien- 
able Rights  of  the  Palestinian  People"  and 
the  "Special  United  Nations  Committee  on 
Palestinian  Rights."  These  two  groups  are 
funded  with  $3  million  annually. 

FuU  observer  status  has  been  awarded  to 
the  FLO  by  several  UJf.  specialised  agen- 
cies, including  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation 
(UNESCO),  the  Intematioaal  Labor  Organi- 
zaUon  (ILO).  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO)  and  the  International  Civa 
AviaUon  Organization  (ICAO).  The  ICAO 
has  allowed  the  FLO  to  send  observers  to  sll 
its  meetings  where  air  security  and  skyjadc- 
ing  are  discussed.  Rationale:  the  PLO  has 
had  considerable  experioioe  in  skyjacking. 

Soviet  aid  and  influence  in  the  FIX)  orga- 
nization is  openly  admitted  and  even  boast- 
ed about  by  Yasser  Arafat.  George  Habaah 
and  other  PLO  leadera  Considerable  Soviet 
influence  in  the  African  NaUonal  Congress 
snd  in  SWAPO  has  been  voluminously  doc- 
umented by  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Security  and  Terrorism,  chaired  by  Sen. 
Jeremiah  Denton  (R.-Ala.). 


Volume  I  of  the  subcommittee's  hearings 
on  "The  Role  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba  and 
East  Germany  in  Fomenting  Terrorism  in 
Southern  Africa."  March  21-31.  1982.  is  a 
partlculariy  revealing  look  at  how  the  lead- 
ership of  the  ANC  and  the  South  African 
Communist  party  into-lock. 

Denton's  subcommittee  hearings  estab- 
lished clearly  the  control  of  the  military 
wings  of  ANC  and  SWAPO  by  the  SovleU. 
The  Pan  African  Congress  (PAC)  broke 
with  ANC  over  the  domination  of  the  ANC 
by  white  Communists  and  has  sinoe  received 
military  aid  from  Communist  China.  PAC  is 
much  smaller  than  the  ANC.  considered  to 
be  the  more  serious  terrorist  threat  to 
South  Africa,  mainly  through  ita  sabotage 
attacks  snd  terror  bombings. 

The  Denton  hearings  include  evidence 
from  many  ex-ANC  and  ex-8WAPO  mem- 
bers confirming  reports  of  torture  and 
murder  of  dissident  ANC  memben  and  of 
African  civilian  "reactionaries"  who  resisted 
the  ANC.  Also  confirmed  were  kidnappings 
of  Ovambo  youth  by  SWAPO  in  their  forced 
recruitment  rampaign  Witnesses  from  both 
ANC  and  SWAPO  veriHed  that  certain  of 
their  cadres  had  been  flown  to  the  USSR 
and  East  Germany  for  military  and  tntelli- 
genoe  training. 

ANC  and  the  PAC  are  liberaUy  funded  by 
the  UJf.  In  a  single  year,  1980-81,  neariy 
$10  million  in  Identifiable  support  went  to 
the  two  terrorist  groups.  They  receive 
money  and  aid  frmn  many  of  the  UJf.  spe- 
cialized agencies— T7NE8CO,  for  example, 
budgeted  about  $8  million  for  1981-83  for 
ANC.  PAC.  SWAPO  and  the  PLO. 

SWAPO's  prtvUeges  at  the  U.N.  include 
"permanent  observer"  status  at  the  General 
Assembly,  awarded  in  1976.  Since  1971, 
SWAPO  has  been  invited  to  attend  UJf.  Se- 
curity Council  meetings  on  Namibia,  the 
only  Namlblan  political  party  ao  privUeged. 

The  UJf.  and  its  specialized  agencies  have 
allocated  $40  million  in  direct  and  indirect 
aid  to  SWAPO  for  the  period  1977  through 
1986. 

There  are  a  bevy  of  UJf.  Inireaus  channel- 
ing money  and  aid  to  SWAPO.  These  in- 
clude the  U.N.  Council  for  Namibia  in  New 
Yoric  the  Fund  for  Namibia,  the  Institute 
for  Namibia  (located  in  Zambia)  and  the 
United  Nations  Commissioner  for  Namibia 
with  ofnces  in  New  Yorli.  Luanda,  the  cap- 
ital of  Angola  (where  SWAPO  has  iU  for- 
ward terrorist-guerrilla  bases)  and  in  Bot- 


In  an  interview  in  June  1983  In  Lusaka, 
Zambia,  Hage  Geingob,  SWAPO  Central 
Ccmunittee  Member.  2nd  UJf.  official,  told 
this  reporter  that  SWAPO  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  intimidate  Namlblan  villagers  with 
violOMX  when  elections  are  held  again  in 
Namlb^  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  aaked  Geingob  defiantly.  He  added,  in 
SWAPO  Jargon.  "The  struggle  will  contin- 
ue!" i.e.,  the  use  of  terror  to  coerce  the  elec- 
torate will  continue.  SWAPO  is  already  in- 
famous for  murdering  tribal  headsmen  who 
wHl  not  support  the  movement. 

The  U.8.-educated  Geingob  is  the  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Namibia,  a  UJf.  training 
institute  in  Lusaka  for  Namlblan  refugees 
that  is  controlled  by  SWAPO. 

A  diplomatic  source  close  to  Zamhian  af- 
fairs i^»orts  that  the  Institute  is  used  to 
promote  SWAPO's  armed  revolutionary 
aims  in  Namibia. 

DiplCMiiatic  and  intelligence  sources  in 
southern  Africa  say  that  U.N.  refugee 
camps  in  Angola  and  Botswana  run  by  the 
UNHCR  are  used  for  military  recruitment, 
as  military   holding  camps  and  even  for 
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trmlnlnv  by  SWAPO  and  the  ANC.  TheM 
■ourcet  report  that  the  more  promlalnf 
ANC  and  SWAPO  recruit*  are  flown  from 
Angola  and  Botswana  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  via  Tanzania  for  ad- 
vanced military  training.  These  reports  were 
confirmed  In  recent  testimony  by  ANC  de- 
fectors before  the  Denton  Subcommittee  on 
Security  and  Terrorism. 

SWAPO  uses  the  U.N.  In  plotting  batUe 
strategy.  The  following  message  between 
SWAPO  military  cadres,  reported  In  South 
African  Digett  on  April  10.  IMl.  was  Inter- 
cepted in  the  field.  September  1978.  after  a 
rocket  attack  on  a  village  called  Katlm 
MuUlo: 

"Congrats  success  Mulllo  emphasised. 
Message  8  August  must  be  for  MM.  [to] 
defer  elections  to  later  date  which  will 
enable  us  to  prepare  major  attack.  Continue 
guerrilla  tactics  for  now.  but  await  order  for 
major  assault  which  will  come  only  when 
U.N.  forces  are  at  full  strength  so  South  Af- 
rican forces  will  be  neutralised.  Meanwhile. 
initiate  plan  to  eliminate  Steyn,  Mudge  and 
Du  Plessis  [SWAPO  political  rivaU  in  Na- 
mibia]." 

U.N.  funding  of  the  PLO  also  helps  the 
training  of  international  terrorist  cells  oper- 
ating in  Western  Eiunpe,  such  as  the 
Baader  Melnhof  Gang,  the  Red  Brigades, 
the  IRA  and  groups  like  the  Japanese  Red 
Army  who  have  been  and  are  being  trained 
in  PLO  camps  in  the  Persian  Oulf  area. 
Some  of  these  individuals  were  captured  by 
the  Israelis  in  their  invasion  of  Lebanon 
when  Israeli  troops  stormed  PLO  training 
camps. 

Considering  this  extensive  U.N.  support  of 
guerrilla  and  terrorist  movements,  it  is  not 
too  surprising  that  special  U.N.  committee 
on  International  terrorism  has  not  produced 
a  single  anti-terrorist  program  since  1973. 
The  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Terrorism,  through  spokeswoman 
Jacqueline  Dauchy.  reported  that  "as  far  as 
we're  concerned,  the  question  of  interna- 
tional terrorism  Is  asleep."  The  last  meeting 
of  the  committee  was  in  1979.  The  commit- 
tee chairman  Is  Valentin  Romanov  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  Is  a  pattern  in  the  U.N.'s  support  of 
left-wing  and  Communist-backed  guerrilla 
movements.  The  four  national  liberation 
movements  now  officially  recognized  and 
supported  by  the  U.N.  operate  in  two  mili- 
tarily strategic  locations— southern  Africa 
and  the  Persian  Oulf. 

The  rare  minerals,  metals  and  gems  of 
southern  Africa  (including  platinum,  urani- 
um, gold,  diamonds,  chromltes.  manganese, 
cobalt,  etc.)  and  the  vast  oil  reserves  of  the 
Persian  Oulf  make  these  two  areas  what 
Leonid  Brezhnev  referred  to  as  the  "Achil- 
les heel  of  the  West."  Breshnev  was  ac- 
knowledging what  the  Soviets  have  known 
for  over  30  years— that  the  armies  and  fac- 
tories of  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe  could 
be  crippled  if  the  Soviets  cut  them  off  from 
these  vital  minerals  and  petroleum  re- 
sources. 

But  precious  minerals  are  also  becoming 
the  "Achilles  heel"  of  the  Soviets.  Dr. 
James  A.  Miller  in  his  1980  study,  "Strategic 
Minerals  and  the  West."  (American-African 
Affairs  Association.  Inc.).  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviets  now  have  become  dependent  on 
Imports  for  a  number  of  their  strategic  min- 
erals. Miller  believes  the  reasons  for  this 
stem  from  Soviet  mining  mismanagement, 
labor  mismanagement,  location  of  reserves 
beneath  the  Siberian  permafrost,  rising  In- 
dustrial demand  and  so  forth.  The  Soviets 
now  have  need  of  rare  minerals  for  their 
own  heavy  industry  and  military  forces. 


An  expert  on  Soviet  military  strategy, 
former  Oaech  0«n.  Jan  Sejna,  dlsoiwes 
USSR  goals  in  his  recent  book.  We  WIU 
Btiry  You. 

SeJna  says  what  the  Soviets  refer  to  as 
"Phase  Two"  of  their  "Strategic  Plan"  Is 
aimed  at  cutting  off  the  X3S,  and  the  West 
from  the  Third  World  and  Its  resources. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Miller  notes  in  his  paper 
on  strategic  minerals,  the  Soviets  regmrd 
OPEC's  use  of  the  "oil  weapon"  as  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  Third  World  of  how  to 
destroy  the  capitalist  economy  of  the  West. 

Thus  they  have  encouraged  all  Third 
World  resource-producers,  whether  of  oU, 
minerals  or  agricultural  crops,  to  nationalise 
these  resources  and  create  cartels. 

One  of  the  best  lobbying  arenas  the  Sovi- 
ets have  for  that  purpose  Is  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  assemblies  of  Its  spedaUsed 
agencies.  These,  in  effect,  have  become 
propaonda  platforms  for  the  Soviet  Bloc. 
Jan  SeJna  says  the  objectives  of  Phase  Two 
of  the  Soviet  strategy  In  the  Third  World 
are:  (i)  to  destroy  "ooloniallam."  (2)  weaken 
the  economies  of  the  old  colonial  powers 
and  (J)  win  new  allies  in  the  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  "Imperialist  powers."  led.  of 
course,  by  the  United  SUtes.  No  one  can 
deny  the  Soviet  success  In  meeting  these  ob- 
jectives, argues  SeJna.  helped  by  their  ex- 
ploitation of  the  new  balance  of  votes  In  the 
United  NaUons. 

Bloc  voting  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
most  UJf.  specialized  agencies  can  Isolate 
the  U.S.  and  Its  approximately  30  consistent 
allies  by  as  much  as  IM  votes  to  30,  or  4  to  1 
against  the  West.  The  Group  of  77  (0-77)  Is 
a  collection  of  nations  oonststently  voting 
with  the  USSR  against  the  West  In  the  UJf . 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  standard  voting  pattern 
of  key  Issues  like  disarmament  and  condem- 
nation of  Israel  and  South  Africa.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  0-77  and  OPEC  blocs  tend 
to  shield  the  Soviets  when  the  USSR  Is  at- 
tacked for  Its  human  rights  violations  and 
the  persecution  of  political  and  religious  dis- 
senters. 

SOVIR  SLOC  BSPIOllAaZ  AT  THS  VM. 

The  growing  manipulation  of  the  United 
Nations  organization  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Involves  more  than  the  funding  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  Soviet  Bloc  penetration  of  the  or- 
ganization has  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions. In  the  New  York  headquarten.  for 
example,  approximately  3,000  dttens  of 
Communist  countries  work  In  their  national 
missions  or  in  the  VM.  Secretariat  Aooord- 
ing  to  Arkady  Shevebenko.  fonaer  Soviet 
Under  Secretary  Ooieral  at  the  Secretariat 
until  his  defection  In  ISTS.  more  than  a 
third  of  this  total  are  KGB  agents.  This  U 
explained  In  some  detail  by  Dr.  Juliana 
PUon  of  the  Heritage  Foundation  In  her 
recent  paper,  "MosooWs  UJf.  Outpost" 

Shevchenko  and  another  Sovlst  defector, 
Igor  GlagOlev,  report  that  the  position  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  U  JT.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Is  "traditionally"  b«Id  by  a  medium- 
rank  KGB  officer  (usually  a  colonel).  This 
assistant  adds  Glsgolev,  "practically  con- 
trols the  whole  staff  of  the  UK."  KGB  offi- 
cer Guennadl  YevstaTlev  presently  holds 
this  post  He  held  previous  KGB  positions 
in  New  Delhi.  Sri  Lanka  and  Tokyo,  accord- 
ing to  PUon. 

The  FBI  maintains  that  the  Soviet  agenU 
with  diplomatic  status  at  the  U.N.  are 
mainly  interested  in  recruiting  spies. 
Through  Soviet  officials  in  the  U.N.  person- 
nel departments,  the  KGB  is  able  to  get  per- 
sonal Information  on  UJf.  diplomats  who 
might  tie  co-opted. 


Furthermore,  the  SovleU  exert  consider- 
able control  over  the  press  and  media  bu- 
reaus which  originate  press  releases  and 
manage  the  X3M.  broadcast  service.  The  key 
Soviet  here  is  Anatoly  Mkrtchyan,  chief  of 
the  DPI  External  Relations  Division  Shev- 
chenko has  Identified  Mkrtchyan  as  a  KGB 
colonel.  This  bureau  Is  a  vital  conduit  for 
the  transmission  of  information  packets 
bearing  pro-Soviet  propaganda.  It  Is  a 
means  for  alerting  leftist  groups  throughout 
the  world,  but  especially  in  Western  Europe, 
of  the  dates  of  arrival  of  prise  propaganda 
parages  at  their  local  U.N.  Information 
Centers. 

Another  Important  KOB  activity  at  the 
United  Nations  noted  by  PUon  is  "active 
measures"  (especially  disinformation). 

According  to  Shevchenko.  the  Soviets  op- 
erate highly  sophisticated  electronic  spying 
equipment  from  a  mansion  owned  by  their 
United  NaUons  Mission  in  Glen  Gove.  N.Y. 
The  purpose  is  to  monitor  long-distance 
phone  conversations  and  spy  on  Long  Island 
Industry. 

Soviet  agents  are  also  active  In  UJf. 
groups  in  Europe.  Last  April.  French  Presi- 
dent FranooU  Mitterrand  expeUed  47  KGB 
agents.  A  quarter  of  these  were  working  in 
the  UNESCO  Paris  headquarters. 

Amaud  de  Borchgrave  reports  that 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  now  has  more  Soviet 
Bloc  spies  per  capita  than  any  city  in  the 
West. 

Nearly  80  agents  of  the  KGB  and  the 
GRU  (Soviet  military  intelligence)  have  In- 
flltrated  a  dosen  international  organiza- 
tions, including  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
sations In  Geneva  (UNOG). 

High-ranking  KGB  and  GRU  operatives 
are  employed  in  UNOG  specialized  agencies 
dealing  with  meteorology,  telecommunica- 
tions and  labor  unions,  according  to  West- 
em  intelligence  sources  and  Swiss  security 
officials  contacted  by  Amaud  de  Borch- 
grave. These  agents  work  closely  with  50  in- 
telligence operatives  from  the  Soviet  consul- 
ate and  the  Soviet  Mission  to  the  United 
NaUons  in  Geneva. 

The  deputy  chief  of  the  Soviet  UJf.  Mis- 
sion In  Geneva.  Dmitry  Pronsky,  de  Borch- 
grave reported  in  NevDnoeOc  on  May  7, 1979, 
was  also  the  KGB  station  chief  In  that  dty. 

Gell  Dneprovsky.  director  of  personnel  for 
UNOG,  besides  having  access  to  aU  U.N. 
personnel  records,  took  personal  charge  of 
recruiting  staff  for  the  U.N.  Transition  As- 
sistance Group.  This  is  the  body  that  wiU 
supervise  elections  in  Namibia  if  a  compro- 
mise Interim  government  can  be  achieved. 
Dneprovsky  is  a  KGB  colonel. 

Vladimir  LolMchev.  then  in  charge  of 
UNOG's  conference-making  section.  Is  also  a 
KGB  colonel,  de  Borchgrave  reported.  Dne- 
provsky returned  to  Moscow  about  a  year 
ago  and  Lobachev  has  been  replaced  by  an- 
other Russian.  Yuri  Ponomarev. 

mxo:  A  OLOBAI.  WSLrAKK  PROOXAM 

The  funding  of  Marxist  guerrilla  move- 
ments, aiding  international  terrorism  and 
constructing  espionage  networiu  represent 
the  dramatic,  the  overt  side  of  the  UJf.  war 
on  the  West  There  Is,  however,  another  leas 
publicised  assault  on  the  institutions  of  the 
free.  Industrial  world  caUed  the  "New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order"  (NIEO).  In  1984. 
ten  years  after  its  Introduction  as  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly.  NIEO  domi- 
nates UJf.  activiUea.  Its  aim.  in  the  pattern 
of  classicsl  socialism  and  Marxism,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  world  Socialist  welfare 
economy. 


The  object  of  NIEO  is  to  force  the  rich 
nations  of  the  world  to  share  their  wealth 
and  technology  with  the  underdeveloped, 
often  subsistence-level  rural  economies  of 
Africa.  Asia  and  South  America.  This  plan  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  trans- 
fer would  Uft  the  nations  of  the  Third 
World  to  the  production  and  Uving  stand- 
ards of  the  United  Stotes.  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  In  addition,  there  would  be  a 
world  central  bank  and  a  new  world  curren- 
cy. This  centralized  banking  authority 
would  preside  over  a  redistribution  of  the 
planet's  wealth. 

Through  the  NIEO  word-war  at  the  UJf.. 
the  Soviet  Bloc,  working  tlirough  iU  allies 
in  the  Third  World  coalitions  and  the 
Group  of  77.  has  been  able  to  recreate  the 
world  in  a  Marxist  image.  Today  UJf.  publi- 
cations describe  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  as  decadent  colo- 
nial powers  exploiting  their  nominaUy  inde- 
pendent former  colonies. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  mention  in  official 
U.N.  writings,  of  how  individuals  like  Tanza- 
nian  President  Julius  Nyerere  destroyed  the 
post-colonial  economy  of  his  country 
through  Soviet-style  collective  farming  and 
controlled  market  prices.  Also  absent  Is  the 
story  of  Nyerere's  mastery  of  the  "foreign 
aid  supermarket"  to  the  tune  of  $000  mil- 
lion per  year  in  mosUy  Western  aid  as  the 
Tanzanian  economy  continues  to  disinte- 
grate. 

United  Nations  publications  also  paint 
South  Africa  and  Israel  as  irrevocably  racist 
and  imperialist  Several  attempU  have  been 
made  to  eject  both  countries  from  the  orga- 
nization. Marxist  terrorists  and  revolution- 
aries, however,  attend  and  even  address  offi- 
cial sessions.  Representatives  of  the  anti- 
Soviet  Afghan  freedom  fighters  or  pro- 
Western  guerrilla  resistance  movements 
(like  UNITA  in  Angola  or  PDN  in  Nicara- 
gua) do  not.  of  course,  receive  similar  privi- 

••««••  _     ^. 

United     Nations    members    Uke    Saudi 

Arabia.  Argentina  and  Egypt  are  not  usuaUy 

considered  as  anti-Western,  but  all  three 

voted  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  80  percent 

of  the  time  and  with  the  U.S.  only  35  to  30 

percent  of  the  time  duriiig  1981  sessions  of 

the  General  Assembly. 

Results  like  these  are  symptomatic  of  the 
power  of  the  temper  NIEO  has  created  at 
the  U.N.  It  has  convinced  most  of  the 
people  of  the  underdeveloped  world  that 
they  are  being  exploited.  The  brute  force 
and  greed  of  Western  "capitalist  imperial- 
ists" has  robbed  them  of  a  full  share  of  the 
planet's  riches,  is  the  NIEO  message.  Their 
"natural  righU"  were  being  trampled  by 
men  and  forces  refusing  to  share  the  profits 
from  the  use  of  resources  which,  when 
rightly  considered,  belong  to  everyone, 
NIEO  advocates  Intone.  The  Third  World 
has  not  been  difficult  to  convince.  The 
United  States  is  providing  no  effective  re- 
buttal. _  ^^ 

NIEO  Is  the  perfect  vehicle  for  Soviet 
Bloc  diplomacy  in  the  Third  World.  Under 
the  U.N.  rubric,  the  poor  nations  are  told  re- 
lations with  the  Soviets  will  be  good  for  "de- 
velopment" These  relations  will  worry  the 
free-market  nations,  causing  them  to  pro- 
vide even  more  "foreign  aid."  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Soviets  send  their  economic  plan- 
ning experts,  military  advisers.  East 
German  secret  police  trainers  and  even 
CulMin  troops  to  new  cUent  states. 

LOST  AT  SKA 

NIEO  boosters  are  now  tantalizing  Third 
World  governments  with  a  share  of  the 
riches  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 


planet  They  promise  them  control  of  the 
oceans.  Beneath  the  rhetoric  alMnit  the 
earth  as  the  "common  heritage  of  man- 
kind." the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  (LOST) 
alms  at  control  of  the  precious  and  highly 
strategic  minerals  and  petroleum  needed  by 
the  Westem  industrial  nations.  This  treaty 
remains  unsigned  by  most  Westem  Industri- 
al powers.  At  stake  are  1.6  trillion  tons  of 
manganese,  nickel,  copper  and  cobalt  depos- 
ited as  nodules  on  the  sea  floor,  mainly  In 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

LOST  would  create  a  controlling  global 
U.N.  corporation  caUed  the  "International 
Seabed  Authority."  "The  Authority"  for 
short.  The  Authority  would  have  a  mandate 
to  favor  developing  nations  and  would 
create  its  own  mining  corporation  (with 
Westem  industrial  nations'  money),  called 
"The  Enterprise." 

LOST  is  Marxist-Leninist  wish  fuIfUI- 
ment  It  supports  perfectly  Soviet  global 
military  strategy.  It  would  tax  free  enter- 
prise sea  mining  out  of  business  snd  would 
fiumel  mosUy  funds  of  the  VS.  snd  other 
Westem  nations  to  anti-American  govern- 
ments. 

No  guarantee  would  be  given  to  the  UjS. 
of  a  vote  in  The  Authority  proportionate  to 
ita  expected  25  per  cent  contribution.  X3A. 
and  other  Westem  industrialized  natl«Mis 
would  be  forced  to  tum  over  their  sea 
mining  technology  to  The  Authority,  which, 
in  turn,  could  pass  this  technology,  includ- 
ing high-technology  patents  and  inventions, 
to  the  underdeveloped  nations  and  to  the 
Soviet  Bloc.  This  would  provide  an  opoi 
door  for  the  transfer  of  dual-use  (dvilian  or 
military)  Westem  high  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Bloc  armed  forces. 

The  Authority  would  force  a  private 
mining  company  to  set  production  ceilings, 
prospect  for  two  mining  sites  at  its  own  ex- 
pense and  then  surrender  one  to  The  Au- 
thority. Private  mining  concerns  would  have 
to  compete  against  "The  Enterprise," 
funded  by  Westem  governments  and 
exempt  from  taxes  and  payments  to  The 
Authority. 

ATTACK  OH  PICE  PRKSS  ASS  BBUCATIOII 

The  patiem  of  LOST  emerges  sgain  in 
the  strategy  of  the  "New  Wortd  Informa- 
tion Order  (NWIO).  NWIO  Is  ideological 
warfare  at  a  more  subUe  leveL  This  struggle 
is  over  control  of  a  different  kind  of  re- 
source—the modem  mass  telecommunica- 
tlons  media. 

NWIO  Is  a  plan  to  isolate  the  Third  World 
from  the  powerful  influence  of  Westem 
free-market  culture  and  the  Westem  news 
media.  The  Soviet  argument  to  the  rulers  of 
underdeveloped  countries  as  presented 
through  UNESCO  is:  "Here  Is  a  worldwide, 
ultra-modem  news  network  and  you.  the 
Third  World,  are  not  part  of  it.  You  are.  in 
fact,  being  exploited  by  it  because  the  news 
correspondents  in  your  ooimtries  report 
negative  things  about  you  in  their  newspa- 
pers and  on  television. 

"You  should  insist  on  more  control  over 
these  capitalist  multinational  media  corpo- 
rations at  home.  You  can  require  their  Jour- 
nalists to  be  'licensed'  and  you  can  complain 
that  they  don't  cover  Third  World  problems 
and  concerns. 

"Once  you  have  aroused  their  fears  of  na- 
tionalization and  of  guilt  you  can  ask  for 
the  foreign  aid  necessary  to  buUd  your  own 
media  networks  which  yoti.  not  they.  wiU 
control." 

NWIO  was  at  the  heart  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's decision  to  leave  UNESCX)  in 
1985.  It  attacks  direcUy  the  free  press  and 


the  freedom  of  speech.  It  preaches  govem- 
ment  control  of  media  and  of  culture. 

In  1974.  under  Amadou-Mahtar  M3ow. 
UNESCO  quickly  became  a  focus  for  NIEO 
MandsU  and  Socialists.  He  ditched  the  old 
UNESCO  facade  of  a  Westem-dominated  in- 
tellectual dub  and  put  the  emphasis  on 
Third  World  "development"  Now  UNES- 
CO's conferences,  offical  documents  and 
publications  revolve  around  NIEO  and  de- 
veloping the  poor  nations.  LitUe  actual  "de- 
velopment" Is  ever  delivered  by  UNESCO. 

In  UNESCO  conferences  in  1978  and  1978 
the  U-8.  and  the  European  allies  scrambled 
to  fight  off  passage  of  a  Soviet-inspired  New 
World  Information  Order. 

Caught  off  guard.  Westem  media  corpora- 
tions were  suddenly  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  an  embargo  on  their  news  correspondents 
throughout  the  Third  World.  And  UNESCO 
wasnt  going  to  stop  with  a  ban  on  Westem 
JoumallsU  who  offended  Third  Worid  gov- 
ernments. 

Also  being  rtisnissrd  were  tariffs  and  re- 
strictions on  Westem  television.  fUms.  video 
and  tape  cassettes  and  phonograph  records 
as  weU  as  U&  and  Westem  advertising  for 
Third  World  markets.  Even  computer  tech- 
nology. daU  processing  and  microchip  tech- 
nology wne  being  targeted  for  control  by  a 
swarm    of    minor    agencies    hatched    by 

In  the  early  '70b.  UNESCO  published  a  pe- 
rennial best^eUing  book.  Learning  to  Be. 
which  heralded  the  "New  Educational 
Order"  (NEO).  This  "new"  order  turned  out 
to  be  the  regurgitation  of  the  Socialist  edu- 
cational philosophy  introduced  by 
UNESCO,  drca  1950.  in  a  series  of  pam- 
phleU  cslled  "Towards  World  Undentand- 
ing." 

NEO  added  elemenU  of  secular  human- 
ism, computerised  classroom  instructim  snd 
modem  mass  telecommunications  to  the  old 
"World  Understanding"  tracts.  Tliose  tracU 
were  infamous  in  the  U,S.  for  their  attacks 
on  the  nation-state  and  patriotism  snd  their 
promotion  of  worid  government 

These  UJf.  alphabet  strategies  (LOST. 
NWIO.  NEO)  have  a  common  tactic  they 
attack  Westem  business.  Westem  corpora- 
tions and  the  success  story  of  free  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States  and  NATO  na- 
tions. They  all  contain  the  NIEO  Marxist 
formula  of  the  "clash  of  opposttes"  to  insti- 
gate antagimism  between  the  Weston  in- 
dustrialized nations  and  the  agriculture-ori- 
ented countries  of  the  Third  World. 

AU  these  "New  Worid  Orders"  have  a  pat- 
tern: cut  off  the  UjB.  and  the  NATO  nations 
from  Third  World  raw  materials  and  mar- 
kets. This  strategy  has  aacondary  target  If 
it  doesnt  succeed  in  alienating  a  Third 
World  nation  from  the  UJB.  and  bringing  it 
into  the  Soviet  Bloc  camp.  It  at  least  teaches 
%ytm<t.  nation  the  Marxist  "trade  union"  tactic 
of  threatening  to  tum  against  the  West 
uidess  the  West  delivers  more  foreign  aid. 

"The  New  World  Information  Order."  for 
instance,  was  imbued  with  Just  this  strategy 
in  a  treaties  of  the  same  name  written  for 
UNESCO  by  Mustapha  Masmoudi.  the  Tu- 
nisian radical  Socialist  and  former  Secretary 
of  State  for  Information  in  Tunisia. 

Masmoudi  caUed  for  $250  billion  in  West- 
em foreign  aid  to  aUow  the  Third  World  to 
buUd  its  own  mass  communications  systems. 
He  recommended  an  $18-to-820-bUUon  down 
payment.  To  encourage  the  West  to  act.  he 
mentioned  the  posslbUity  of  Third  World  re- 
strictions on  Westem  Journalists  and  taxes 
on  Westem  cultural  products. 

BuUding  Third  World  media  networks  has 
been  trusted  to  a  UNESCO  sector  caUed  the 
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Intenuttional  Progrtm  for  the  Development 
of  Communications  (IPDC).  cremted  in  1980. 
So  far  the  West  has  given  little  money.  The 
IPDC  programs  funded  through  1083  have 
been  awarded  mainly  to  leftist  media  groups 
or  to  state-controlled  Third  World  media  in- 
stitutions.   

Masmoudi  summarised  the  NWIO  plan 
when  he  redefined  the  idea  of  information 
itself.  "Information  must  be  understood." 
he  writes,  "as  a  social  good  and  a  ctiltural 
product,  not  as  a  material  conamodlty  or 
merchandise."  In  other  words,  all  commer- 
cial media  and  news  services  must  be  social- 
ized and  nationalized  and  provided  free  to 
the  populace.  All  media,  therefore,  would  be 
government-controlled. 

A  delegate  from  Zambia  at  the  recent  1M3 
biennial  UNESCO  General  Conference  held 
In  Paris,  pronounced  frankly  the  common 
UNESCO  opinion.  He  said:  "We  believe  In 
two-way  communication,  a  right  to  commu- 
nicate and  some  form  of  government  control 
over  information." 

The  government,  that  is.  has  the  right  to 
establish  the  official  reality  through  its  cen- 
sorship of  objectionable  information  in  the 
press,  on  television,  on  the  radio,  through 
satellite  communications,  through  movies 
and  even  through  art  and  music.  This  is  a 
sound  basis  for  the  totalitarian  state. 
Through  all  the  "new  orders"  UNESCO  Is 
sending  Third  World  governments  the  mes- 
sage to  seek  control  over  all  aspects  of  the 
lives  of  their  citizens. 

UNESCO  advocates  this  not  only  at  the 
national  level  but  at  the  level  of  Interna- 
tional law:  not  only  for  communications,  but 
also  for  all  forms  of  education,  art  and  cul- 
ture. 

Unfortunately,  few  commentators  on  the 
United  NaUons  take  the  U.N.  plan  to  buUd 
"a  new  world  order"  seriously.  The  U.N.  and 
its  radical  ideologues  take  It  very  seriously, 
however.  It  is  their  vision  of  a  new  world  ad- 
ministered by  themselves,  the  countryless 
world  diplomats,  career  global  civil  servants 
solving  all  the  "old  world's"  problems 
through  a  new  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. 

In  their  conception,  all  the  world's 
wealth— natural  resources  and  Western 
technological  mastery— will  flow  through  a 
new  and  powerful  International  organiza- 
tion. These  visionaries  come  from  the  West 
as  well  as  the  Third  World.  They  work  In 
the  various  offices  and  at  all  levels  of  the 
U.N.  or  are  merely  affiliated  with  it. 

Many  insufficiently  Informed  Western  ob- 
servers believe  that  the  United  Nations  is,  at 
worst,  an  innocuous  debating  society.  As  has 
been  shown,  however,  the  control  of  this  or- 
ganization is  firmly  in  the  hands  of  our  de- 
termined enemies. 

The  NIEO  and  its  alphabet  "new  world 
orders,"  such  as  the  NWIO  and  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty,  are  uiunistakably  anti-free 
enterprise,  anti-business,  anti-freedom  in 
the  American  and  Western  sense  of  consitu- 
tionally  guaranteed  personal  freedoms.  And 
what  does  the  U.S.  gain  from  the  so-called 
U.N.  "dialogue"  that  she  could  not  gain 
from  bilateral  diplomacy? 

U.N.  expert  Mark  Zacher  (International 
Conflicts  and  Collective  Security.  1977), 
notes  that  In  93  conflicts  and  wars  between 
1946  and  1977.  the  U.N.  had  virtually  no  In- 
fluence. Fifty-three  of  these  conflicts  were 
not  even  debated  at  the  U.N. 

(See  also:  Roger  Brooks'  Heritage  Founda- 
tion paper  "U.N.  Peacekeeping:  An  Empty 
Mandate"  [April  20.  19831.  Brooks  added 
that  "the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  performance 
at  best  has  l>een  ineffective.") 


The  United  States  must  assert  her  leader- 
ship by  withdrawing  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  Is  not  actually  a  drastic  step.  The 
U.N.  is  dominated  by  anti-Western  coali- 
tions. 

There  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  chanc- 
ing this  situation.  The  UJ3.  should  make  Its 
own  approach  to  the  Third  World  through  a 
new  free  market  organisation  deaigned  spe- 
cifically to  give  aid  and  training  to  friendly 
nations.  The  Third  World  should  be  scouted 
for  business  and  leadership  talent  The  Sovi- 
ets and  Cubans  do  this  in  sponsoring  guer- 
rilla groups,  trade  unlona,  Sodalist  and 
Communist  clubs  and  politinl  parties  In  un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

This  is  the  war  the  VA  Is  losing  In  Cen- 
tral America,  southern  Africa  and  else- 
where. The  U.S.  should  search  for  talent  in 
Honduras.  Guatemala.  Costa  Rica,  Panama. 
Mexico,  etc..  not  only  for  military  trainees 
but  for  business  school  candidates.  Journal- 
ism, education,  political  science  and  law  stu- 
dents, doctors,  trainees  In  the  vocational 
arts  and  trades,  in  the  fine  arts  and  In 
music. 

These  leaders  can  return  to  their  coun- 
tries and  teach  the  American  conception  of 
freedom  to  their  countrymen.  Why  should 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  dominate  the 
"hearts  and  minds"  campaign?  U.8.  experts 
in  the  required  fields  should  be  recruited  to 
work  in  friendly  countries  as  part  of  the 
program. 

Recruiting  for  careers  in  this  kind  of  for- 
eign service  should  be  taking  place  In  VA 
high  schools  and  universities  across  the 
country.  U.8.  business  could  play  a  major 
role  in  this  kind  of  diplomacy  by  offering 
programs,  professional  training  and  careers 
in  development  work  both  abroad  and  for 
U.S.-based  training  of  foreign  students  and 
leaders.  The  idea  of  the  Peace  Corps  should 
be  greatly  expanded  in  this  sense  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  by  the  private 
sector. 

The  United  Nations  organisation  has 
proved  itself  repeatedly  and  exasperatlngly 
a  failure.  This  program  Is  a  practical  means 
of  recovering  some  of  the  original  promise 
of  an  international  body  now  more  devoted 
to  creating  Marxist  turmoil  than  the  ways 
of  peace. 

D.M.  VOnS  POR  mW  BUIUtllfO  ntSTSAB  OP 

PAMim  vicniis 

Typical  of  the  off-target  sorlallsm  of  the 
New  International  Economic  Order  (NIEO) 
regime  at  today's  United  NaUons  was  a 
recent  vote  in  the  General  Assembly.  By  a 
vote  of  123-to-5  that  body  approved  $73.5 
million  In  funding  for  a  new  oonference 
center  in  Addis  Ababa,  the  Ethiopian  capita. 
Meanwhile.  Ethiopians  continued  to  starve 
to  death  In  the  most  devastating  famine  in 
that  country's  history. 

Before  the  vote  VS.  Representative  to  the 
U.N.  Richard  Nygard  protested  that  the 
$73.6  million  could  be  better  used  to:  Inocu- 
late one  million  Ethiopian  chUdren;  build 
35,000  wells  and  pumps  for  13.5  million 
people  and  the  feeding  of  135,000  Ethiopian 
families  for  one  year  with  enough  left  over 
to  supply  all  of  drought-stricken  Chad's 
cereal  Imports  for  1985.  Nygard's  protests 
were  to  no  avail. 

Most  of  the  133  votes  for  the  oonference . 
center.  Intended  for  the  U.N.  Economic 
Commission,  were  Third  World  votes.  Most 
of  the  money,  however,  was  Western.  The 
U.S.  contribution  of  25  per  cent  will  be 
about  $18.4  million.  American  plus  Western 
European  and  Japanese  funds  together  will 
pay  over  60  percent  of  the  bill  for  the  new 
conference  center— about  $45  million. 


Once  again  U.8.  taxpayers  are  paying  the 
Uon's  share  of  a  UJf.  boondonic  while 
genuinely  needy  people  go  begging  from  the 
vast  majority  of  NIEO  programs  at  the 
UJf.« 


UNITED  STATES  LOSING  PART 
OF  MAJOR  BEEF  AND  PORK 
EXPORT  MARKET 


•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  bring  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  could  lose  a  large 
portion  of  it«  beef  and  pork  market  in 
Taiwan  to  the  EEC  and  other  coun- 
tries. This  Is  through  no  fault  of 
American  beef  and  pork  producers 
who  continue  to  efficiently  produce 
quality  meat  products  but  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  imfair  subsidies  of  many 
of  our  competitors.  I  ask  that  an  arti- 
cle on  this  situation,  taken  from  the 
February  1985  issue  of  the  U.S.  Meat 
Export  Federation  publication 
ACTION  be  printed  into  the  Rkoro. 
The  article  follows: 
EEC  Bkxp  Sales  Possible  to  TanvAii 

A  visit  by  a  U.K.  delegation  to  Taiwan 
could  indicate  that  beef  and  pork  from  the 
U.K.  and  other  European  Economic  Com- 
munity countries  will  eventually  be  allowed 
Into  Taiwan,  a  major  Importer  of  Australisn 
and  U.S.  beef.  According  to  the  USDA. 
Taiwan  is  likely  to  be  Australia's  third  larg- 
est export  market  for  1984.  During  the  first 
II  months  of  1984.  the  U.S.  exported  1.344 
MT  or  $4.7  million  of  beef  and  veal  to 
Taiwan. 

Taiwan  has  also  lifted  its  ban  on  beef  im- 
ports from  Sweden.  Norway.  Finland  and 
Iceland  previously  Imposed  due  to  foot  and 
mouth  disease.* 


DEFEafSE  SPENDING  LEVELS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  an  article  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Stein  In  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Mr.  Stein  makes  a  number  of 
points  that  are  extremely  relevant  to 
the  present  debate  on  the  defense 
budget  and  deficit  reduction.  While 
polls  demonstrate  that  the  majority  of 
American  people  exaggerate  the 
present  defense  budget's  share  of  the 
national  economy,  the  fact  is  it  is  not 
large  in  historical  terms  and  it  is  not 
an  impossible  burden  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Mr.  Stein  notes  that: 

Defense  expenditures  today,  as  a  fraction 
of  ONP,  are  smaller  than  in  any  year  be- 
tween 1961  and  1973. 

In  the  last  year  of  a  balanced  federal 
budget,  fiscal  1969.  defense  expenditures 
were  9  percent  of  ONP.  compared  with  6.6 
percent  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

During  the  4  years  of  the  "big"  Reagan 
defense  buildup,  defense  spending  increased 
$19  billion  while  the  output  used  for  nonde- 
f ense  purposes,  private  and  public.  Increased 
$146  billion  (in  1973  dollars). 

The  issues  we  in  the  Senate  must 
face  are:  whether  the  defense  budget 
"Is  providing  as  much  defense  as  we 
need,  or  more  or  less"  and  whether 
"the  defense  could  be  obtained   for 


fewer  dollars. "  While  an  arbitrary  cut 
of  a  certain  percentage  may  be  an  easy 
way  to  avoid  the  difficult  work  of 
making  Judgments  on  which  programs 
are  most  essential  for  national  securi- 
ty and  our  domestic  environment,  such 
an  approach  is  an  abdication  of  our  re- 
sponsibility. If  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  increasing  efficiency  with  which  de- 
fense dollars  are  spent— and  I  believe 
that  great  potential  for  doing  that 
exists— it  will  be  difficult  work  to  ex- 
amine specific  programs,  procedures, 
and  approaches,  not  in  across-the- 
board  freezes.  Only  then  will  we  hand 
down  to  future  generations  in  this 
country  the  legacy  of  a  safer  world. 

I  ask  that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

CUTTIIfC  THX  I^AM  OUT  OP  DEPEHSX 

(By  Herbert  Stein) 

One  of  the  most  commonly  believed  prop- 
ositions about  economic  policy  these  days  is 
that  nothing  serious  can  be  done  about  the 
budget  deficit  without  cutting  defense.  But, 
of  course,  the  proposition  is  not  literally 
and  arithmetically  true.  President  Reagan's 
new  budget  has  shown  how  the  deficit  can 
be  reduced  to  a  fairly  low  level— less  than 
2%  of  gross  national  product— without  sig- 
nificantly cutting  defense  and  without 
touching  his  two  big  untouchables.  Social 
Security  and  taxes. 

Anyone  who  says  that  the  deficit  cannot 
t>e  reduced  without  cutting  defense  should 
be  understood  to  be  saying  one  of  two 
things: 

1.  "I  don't  want  to  cut  the  deficit  without 
cutting  defense"  or. 

3.  "Although  I  would  be  willing  to  cut  the 
deficit  without  cutting  defense,  there  are 
other  people  whose  assent  is  required,  who 
are  less  well-informed  or  public-spirited 
than  I  am,  and  they  don't  want  to  cut  the 
deficit  without  cutting  defense."  (That  is 
what  is  meant  by  saying  that  it  is  "poliUcal- 
ly"  Impossible  to  do  so.) 

Thus,  we  come  down  to  the  proposition 
that  important  people  do  not  want  to  cut 
the  deficit  without  cutting  defense,  and  we 
must  ask  why  that  is  so. 

The  majority  of  American  people  have  a 
vastly  exaggerated  idea  of  the  size  of  the  de- 
fense program.  In  a  poll  conducted  last  year 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger, 
only  6%  of  the  respondents  said,  correctly, 
that  defense  expenditures  were  less  than 
10%  of  ONP.  In  fact,  defense  expenditures 
in  1984  were  6%  of  ONP.  Fifty-seven  per- 
cent thought  defense  spending  exceeded 
20%  of  ONP  and  9%  thought  It  exceeded 
50%.  With  such  inflated  ideas  of  the  size  of 
ihe  defense  program,  people  wlU  naturally 
have  inflated  ideas  about  the  difficulty  of 
cutting  the  deficit  without  also  cutting  de- 
fense. 

aiSISnitO  PACTXJAL  UfPOBMATIOH 

Presimiably,  many  in  Congress  are  better 
informed  than  the  public  at  large,  but  few 
of  them  are  willing  to  stray  far  from  the 
misconceptions  of  their  constituents. 

The  ideas  that  the  defense  program  is 
enormous,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  defi- 
cits and  is  a  great  burden  on  the  U.S.  econo- 
my seem  to  resist  all  factual  Information. 
Defense  expenditures  today,  as  a  fraction  of 
GNP.  are  smaller  than  in  any  year  between 
1951  and  1972.  In  the  last  year  of  a  balanced 
federal  budget,  fiscal  1969,  defense  expendi- 
tures were  9%  of  GNP.  compared  with  6.6% 


in  the  current  fiscal  year.  During  the  four 
years  of  the  "big"  Reagan  defense  buildup, 
defense  spending  Increased  $19  billion  wtiile 
the  output  used  for  non-defense  purposes, 
private  and  public,  increased  $145  billion  (in 
1972  dollars).  With  the  administration's 
present  plans,  defense  expenditures  would 
rise  to  7.5%  of  ONP  by  1990.  This  would  still 
be  leas  than  in  any  year  of  the  Eiaenhower 
or  Kennedy  administrations.  With  the  ad- 
ministration's defense  program,  output 
available  for  nondefense  use  In  1990  would 
be  25%  higher  than  In  1984. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  In- 
crease of  defense  expenditures  should  be 
held  to  3%  a  year.  Instead  of  the  8.7%  the 
administration  now  proposes.  That  cut 
would  Increase  the  output  available  for  non- 
defense  purposes  in  1990  by  about  3%  com- 
pared with  the  administration's  program, 
making  It  37%  rather  than  35%  higher  than 
in  1984.  That's  what  we  would  gain  by  cut- 
ting the  defense  program. 

Why  tiss  this  program,  small  in  relation  to 
relevant  magnlt^Mlwt,  past  and  present, 
become  the  Indispensable  item  In  trying  to 
reduce  the  deficit?  What  seems  to  be  In- 
volved In  many  minds  is  a  notion  of  fairness. 
"Cap  Weinberger  should  do  his  share.  If  we 
are  going  to  cut  aid  to  agriculture,  student 
loans,  urban  mass  transport,  and  so  on.  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  should  cut  defense."  But 
the  defense  program  Is  not  for  the  benefit 
Of  Secretary  Weinberger  In  the  same  way 
that  the  agriculture  program  Is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  farmers  or  the  student  loan  program 
is  for  students.  The  defense  program  Is  for 
the  benefit  of  this  and  future  generations  of 
Americans.  The  questi<m  of  fairness  In- 
volved is  whether  It  Is  fair  to  risk  the  lives, 
fortunes  and  freedom  of  future  generations 
in  order  to  raise  the  omsumption  level  of 
this  generation  by  two  percentage  points  or 
so. 

One  of  the  cUches  of  this  kind  of  talk  Is 
that  national  security  depends  upon  the  na- 
tion's economic  strength  ss  well  as  upon  Its 
military  strength.  Our  economic  strength  Is 
not  In  danger,  whereas  wiietber  we  are  ade- 
quately providing  for  our  military  necessi- 
ties Is  a  serious  question.  We  do  have  a  fed- 
eral debt  problem.  But  we  are  not  faced 
with  a  choice  between  solving  that  problem 
and  meeting  our  military  necessities.  Today 
the  debt  Is  about  35%  of  GNP.  With  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  program  the  ratio 
would  level  off  at  around  40%.  not  a  fright- 
ening figure. 

There  are  only  two  Issues  sbout  the  de- 
fense budget.  One  Is  wiietber  It  is  providing 
as  much  defense  as  we  need,  or  more  or  less. 
The  other  Is  whether  Uie  defense  could  be 
obtained  for  fewer  dollars. 

The  first  question  Is  the  crucial  one.  but  It 
is  not  much  discussed.  One  frequently  bears 
the  assertion  that  since  we  snd  the  Soviete 
now  have  enough  weapons  to  kill  each  other 
10  times  over,  there  is  no  need  for  more. 
This  leaves  open  the  vital  matters  of  tlie 
survivability  of  the  nuclear  forces  and  the 
adequacy  of  our  convenUcmal  forces  when 
circumstsnces  may  require  reliance  on  them 
to  protect  our  national  interests.  Although 
no  one  can  measure  that  risk.  It  does  not 
seem  worth  taking  In  order  to  slightly  in- 
crease private  consumt>tlon  in  America. 

In  fact,  almost  no  one  who  calls  for  cut- 
ting the  defense  program  says  that  be  wants 
weaker  forces.  Almost  all  Insist  ttiat  they 
want  to  get  the  same  forces  more  cheaply. 
One  suggestion  for  getting  the  defense  more 
cheaply  is  to  stretch  out  the  defense  build- 
up over  a  longer  period.  That  would  reduce 
the  outlays  In  the  near  future.  But  11  what 


Is  proposed  is  really  a  stretching  out.  It 
means  more  expenditures  later.  The  saving 
would  be  the  Interest  saved  by  making  the 
expenditures  later  rather  than  earlier.  How- 
ever, defense  forces  obtained  later  are  not 
as  much  security  ss  defense  forces  obtained 
earlier.  P-16s  deUvered  In  1990  will  not  pro- 
tect us  in  1988  and  1989.  Stretching  out  is  a 
way  of  reducing  the  national  defense. 

FInaUy.  there  is  the  matter  of  waste.  This 
is  wliat  most  people  are  talking  about  when 
they  say  that  the  needed  defenses  can  be 
provided  more  cheaply.  And  certainly  there 
Is  waste  In  the  defense  program;  in  some  re- 
spects more  serious  tlian  $900  screwdrivers. 
Tbere  is  waste  In  most  human  endeavors,  al- 
tbougfa  waste  may  not  survive  so  long  where 
a  market  test  must  be  met.  The  question  is 
whether  we  know  bow  to  remove  the  waste 
without  impairing  defense.  Can  we  remove 
Cap  Weinberger's  pound  of  fat  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  vital  blood? 

Setting  dollar  limits  on  defense  will  not 
malce  the  program  more  efficient  and 
reduce  waste  without  cutting  strength. 
Tben  Is  waste  basically  because  dedsioas 
are  made  by  people  who  naturally  snd  Inevi- 
tably have  a  different  view  of  what  is  effi- 
cient than  some  ideal  objective  represenU- 
tive  of  the  taxpayer  may  have. 


The  Air  Force  general  wlio  someday  may 
be  required  to  fly  over  the  Soviet  Unioo  and 
who  in  any  event  has  an  exceedingly  high 
appredatioo  of  tedinological  advance,  natu- 
rally wants  the  B-1.  not  the  old  B-S2,  and 
believes  that  te  best  for  the  national  securi- 
ty. He  Is  no  different  from  the  doctor  who 
thinlcs  his  patients  are  better  off  if  he  pro- 
vides $300  of  tests  when  anyone  complains 
of  a  ^rmmr^t  ache.  Or  a  lawmaker  who 
thinks  the  military  base  in  his  district  is 
vital  to  something,  if  not  necessarily  the  nsr 
timal  security. 

The  most  prudent  assumption  Is  that  if 
Uie  defense  budget  Is  cut  from  $300  billion 
to  $370  bUlion.  to  be  allocated  by  the  same 
organisations  and  people  as  at  present,  with 
the  same  incentives,  we  will  get  about  ttie 
same  proportions  of  strength  and  waste 
fivxn  the  $370  billion  that  we  would  have 
gotten  from  the  $300  bilUon.  That  is.  tbere 
will  be  leas  waste  and  also  leas  strength.  Tbe 
results  might  tie  different  If  the  decision- 
making system  were  different. 

Having  lived  in  Washington  Uirougfa  the 
regimes  of  15  secretaries  of  defense,  aU  able 
and  honorable  men.  I  would  not  count  on 
impit>vement  of  the  system  coming  easily. 
Some  improvement  may  be  poasflde.  howev- 
er, and  it  Is  worth  seeking.  But  that  is  not 
what  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  tbe  budget- 
making  process  that  Is  now  going  on  among 
White  House  and  various  congrtiislonal  fac- 
tions. If  we  get  a  cut  In  tbe  defense  budget 
it  is  going  to  cut  strength,  not  improve  the 
system,  and  it  is  going  to  result  from,  w  at 
least  be  Justified  by.  misinformation  alxnit 
the  relatim  of  defense  to  tbe  budget  and 
the  economy. 

(Mr.  Stein,  chairman  of  the  CouncO  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  Presidents  Nixon 
and  R>rd.  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute.)* 


YOUTH  SUICIDE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution S3,  which  designates  the  month 
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of  June  1985  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month." 

The  teenage  suicide  rate  is  one  of 
the  most  tragic  growing  statistics  in 
our  Nation  today.  There  is  really  no 
known  reason  for  this  rise  in  suicides 
among  our  youth,  but  it  has  climbed 
to  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  for 
those  between  the  ages  of  15  to  24. 
Five  thousand  American  youths  can  be 
expected  to  take  their  lives  this  year 
and  almost  2  million  will  make  the  at- 
tempt. 

The  designation  of  June  as  Youth 
Suicide  Prevention  Month  will  do 
much  to  bring  this  problem  to  the 
public  attention.  We  can  no  longer 
avoid  the  growing  dilemma  of  suicide 
of  our  children.  Most  tragically,  sui- 
cide can  spread  like  a  disease  among 
our  youth,  who  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  often  feel  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures of  life.  Efforts  must  be  made  to 
arrest  this  problem  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  individuals,  families, 
commimlties.  organizations,  and  gov- 
ernment to  educate  our  society  on 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

It  is  essential  to  view  this  problem 
like  other  medical  disorders  and  treat 
it  accordingly.  Government  sponsored 
research  into  mental  health  problems 
such  as  depression  can  not  be  dimin- 
ished. We  have  a  duty  to  our  youth  to 
ensure  that  our  Government  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  help  ease  the  prob- 
lem of  suicide. 

I  strongly  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  important 
legislation.  Public  awareness,  instead 
of  avoidance,  and  active  involvement 
instead  of  simple  concern  is  essential 
to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  suicides 
among  our  youth  that  seriously 
threatens  the  fabric  of  our  society.* 


UM 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 24  marked  the  67th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Estonian  inde- 
pendence. E^rery  year,  as  Americans  of 
Estonian  descent  mark  with  great 
pride  this  important  date,  they  also 
mourn  the  short  life  of  the  independ- 
ent state  of  Estonia,  and  renew  their 
c(Hnmltment  to  restoring  the  lost  free- 
doms of  the  Estonian  people. 

Since  1940,  the  Soviet  presence  in 
Estonia  has  caused  great  suffering  and 
hardship  for  the  Estonian  people.  In 
1941,  60,000  Estonians  were  killed  or 
sent  to  concentration  camps:  in  1949, 
80,000  Estonians  were  sent  to  Siberia. 

Today,  the  suffering  of  the  Estonian 
people  continues.  The  Soviet  Union, 
ignoring  its  obligations  under  the  final 
act  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  continues 
its  unrelenting  campaign  of  himian 
rights  violations.  Courageous  Estonian 
men  and  women  are  persecuted  for 
simply  demanding  their  most  basic 
human  rights. 

The  fight  for  human  rights  is  closely 
linked  with  one  of  the  best  known  Es- 


tonian dissidents.  Mart  Nlklus.  who 
has  provided  great  Inspiration  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

In  addition  to  fighting  to  preserve 
their  human  rights,  Estonians,  on  a 
daily  basis,  are  confronted  with  Soviet 
policies  designed  to  eliminate  their 
centuries-old  religious  and  cultural 
traditions.  The  success  of  the  Soviets' 
brutal  policy  of  Russlfication  is  unmis- 
takable. Today,  only  half  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Estonian  capital  of 
Tallinn  are  native  Estonians. 

Despite  the  oppression,  and  despite 
the  hardships,  Estonians  continue 
their  fight  to  preserve  their  cultural 
identity.  The  survival  of  Estonia  re- 
quires that  its  culture  be  permitted  to 
flourish,  and  that  growth  can  only  be 
nurtured  in  a  society  which  honors 
and  protects  the  rights  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. 

In  commemorating  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  we  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  human  rights 
and  self-determination  for  Etonians 
and  for  all  people  of  the  world.* 


WILLIAM  F.  CODY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  was  the  birthday  of  one  of 
the  more  notable  characters  In  our 
Western  heritage.  William  F.  Cody, 
more  commonly  known  as  Buffalo  BUL 
It  was  certainly  appropriate  that  the 
Senator  from  Wycnnlng  [Mr.  Snmoir] 
alerted  the  Chamber  to  this  important 
day  and  recalled  for  us  the  memory  of 
a  man  whose  spirit  sUll  lives  through- 
out much  of  the  West.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I  nor- 
mally see  eye  to  eye  on  moat  of  the 
heated  political  issues  that  affect  the 
West— with  one  Important  exception. 
As  my  friend  has  noted,  the  man  thAt 
Wyoming  calls  son  is  buried  in  Colon- 
do— there  to  stay  as  an  honored  dttawn 
of  our  State  as  welL  And  I  might  add. 
that  his  burial  there  occurred  back  in 
1917  dMplte  the  violent  objections  of 
the  town  of  Cody,  which  Buffalo  Bill 
founded  in  1896  and  which  provided 
an  early  home  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  Nearly  every  resident  of 
Cody,  since  those  early  years  after 
Buffalo  Bill's  death,  still  feels  keenly 
about  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
man  whose  personality  and  character 
so  well  reflects  the  American  West 

My  friend  from  Wyoming  rightly  ob- 
served that  most  of  the  bitterness  has 
now  gone  out  of  the  dispute,  but  the 
complaint  about  the  location  of  the 
gravesite  has  not  always  been  so  tem- 
perate. In  1921.  a  posse  of  citizens 
from  Cody  headed  off  on  horseback 
for  Lookout  Mountain,  the  actual  site 
of  Buffalo  Bill's  grave,  just  west  of 
Denver.  The  group  was  determined  to 
recover  the  remains  of  Cody  and 
return  them  to  the  town  that  bears  his 
name.  Word  of  the  impending  raid, 
however,  reached  Colorado,  where  the 


Governor  and  the  American  Legion 
were  alerted  and  quickly  organised: 
they  took  up  fortified  positions 
around  the  gravesite  and  prepared  for 
a  pitched  battle.  We  can  only  specu- 
late about  how  this  battle  would  have 
been  recorded  in  the  history  books  and 
how  the  event  might  have  affected 
what  is  now  the  very  close  friendship 
between  our  two  States,  because  the 
posse  never  made  it.  Historians  specu- 
late that  the  raiding  party  never  got 
any  further  than  a  bar  in  Casper,  WY, 
where  presumably  they  discovered 
some  pastime  less  morbid  than  grave 
robbing. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  celebration  of 
the  birthplace  of  the  Great  Scout, 
William  Frederick  Cody,  is  observed 
with  much  feeling  in  both  Colorado 
and  Wyoming.  Yet  in  one  of  these 
States,  the  celebration  is  perhaps  not 
without  a  note  of  wishful  thinking, 
that  one  day  a  posse  will  be  formed 
with  a  more  steady  determination  and 
a  more  resolute  character,  to  return 
the  bones  of  that  famous  Wyoming 
son  and  Western  spirit  whose  birthday 
is  worthy  of  the  Senator's  remarks. 
And  I  would  Just  say  in  closing,  Mr. 
President.  Colorado  is  as  vigilant 
today  as  ever.* 


GUATEMALA 


•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20.  1985,  Dr.  Georges  A. 
Fauriol.  senior  fellow  at  the  George- 
town University's  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies,  testified 
before  the  House  of  Representative's 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Heml- 
q}here  Affairs.  Dr.  Fauriol  expressed 
clearly  and  concisely  why  and  how  the 
United  States  can  assist  the  people  of 
Guatemala  in  their  attempts  to  rees- 
tablish democracy  in  their  country.  I 
ask  that  Dr.  Fauriol's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Racoas  and  recommend 
it  to  my  coUeagues. 
The  material  follows: 
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OP  Dk.  OKOKOia  A.  Paukiol 
nnmooocioaT  coiaairr 

This  !■  an  auspidoua  moment  for  both 
OuatemaU  and  the  United  States:  on  the 
one  hand,  a  refreshing  political  climate  has 
taken  hold  of  an  admittedly  fraslle  Guate- 
malan environment,  and  on  the  other,  the 
precarlousnen  that  chancterized  the  V&. 
position  In  Central  America  several  years 
ago  has,  at  minimum,  been  deflected.  Public 
attention  has  understandably  been  ao 
strongly  focused  on  the  Salvadoran  and  Nic- ' 
araguan  contingencies  that  developments 
on  Central  America's  northern  tier  have 
been  somewhat  overlooked.  But  recent 
chanses  In  Guatemala's  domestic  political 
behavior  and  cast  of  characters  are  suffi- 
ciently encouraging  stgns  suggesting  that  re- 
luctance to  endorse  this  process  may  not  be 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Regionally,  a  strategic  shift  has  occurred. 
Most  notable  has  been  the  redirection  of 
Central  America's  domestic  politics  toward 
political  pluralism,  a  greater  rewect  for 
human  rights,  a  stabilization  of  the  area's 
downward  economic  spiral,  and  a  contain- 


ment of  externally  induced  radicalism.  Gua- 
temala, to  the  surprise  of  iU  numerous  crit- 
ics, fiu  thU  cautiously  optimistic  trend  line. 
In  contrast,  the  most  salient  exception  to 
the  rule  has  become  the  confirmation  of  a 
llarxist-Lienlnist  hold  on  the  Sandinista 
regime  of  Nicaragua,  to  the  consternation  of 
that  regime's  many  friends. 

In  early  1985.  Guatemala  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  political  rejuvenation.  An  attempt  to  re- 
establish a  legitimate,  democratic  govern- 
ment has  formally  been  underway  since  the 
Constituent  Assembly  elecUons  of  July 
19M.  Despite  early  concerns,  the  process 
has  generated  a  forward-looking,  open,  and 
realistic  vision  of  democratization.  The  pros- 
pecU  for  restoration  of  political  stablUty 
have  become  an  attainable  objective.  Natu- 
rally, realization  of  this  wiU  in  part  be  based 
on  the  foresight  and  self-discipline  that  all 
political  actors  display  In  the  coming 
months. 

The  legitimate  role  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
this  process  is  not  to  be  overestimated,  yet 
the  development  of  a  sound  relationship 
with  Central  America's  largest  nation 
should  be  an  element  of  UJB.  regional  strat- 
egy. The  badtdrop  to  this  is  significant  In 
four  ways:  first,  the  bilateral  UA-Guatema- 
la  lelatlonship  has  over  the  last  8-8  years 
been  painful  and  generally  unproductive  at 
best,  albeit  for  probably  valid  reasons: 
second,  the  factors  shaping  this  difficult  re- 
lationship—namely, an  abusive  political 
regime— have  been  dramatically  altered: 
third,  Guatemala's  democratic  institution- 
building  does  relate  to  the  encouraging  ef- 
forts at  political  reconstruction  elsewhere  In 
Central  America:  and  last,  the  underlying 
economic  problems  of  Guatemala  remain  a 
weak  link,  with  repercussions  for  the  na- 
tion's political  experiment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Its  ability  to  overcome  the  cause  of  vio- 
lence, including  insurgency,  on  the  other. 

A  constructive  engagement  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  Central  America  has  defined  an 
agenda  built  around  the  Insistence  on  do- 
mestic reforms,  serious  attention  to  endemic 
socio-economic  development  problems,  and 
a  retrenchment  of  overt  Cuban  and  Marxist 
influence.  Por  the  first  time  In  many  years, 
Gautemala  can  legitimately  claim  a  fruitful 
spot  in  this  agenda.  The  trajectory  of  recent 
evenU  should  bode  well  for  UJ8.-Guatema- 
lan  relations.  Encouragement  of  the  Guate- 
malan political  process,  attention  to  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  economy,  and  a  recog- 
nition that  insurgency  weakens  the  ability 
of  Guatemala  to  progress  satisfactorily  Jus- 
tifies a  measured  package  of  UJB.  assistance 
at  this  time.  Not  doing  ao  would  be  tanU- 
mount  to  abandoning  a  democratic  spirit 
now  present  in  Guatemala  to  the  ravages  of 
left— and  right— wing  extremism. 
Backcbodhs 
Recent  evenU  in  Guatemala 

Por  several  reasons,  Guatemala  should  be 
considered  the  Jewel  of  any  Central  Ameri- 
can strategy.  It  has  the  largest  population 
and  economy  in  this  subregion,  an  incipient 
industrialized  base,  an  esUbllshed  export- 
oriented  agriculture  (coffee,  cotton,  sugar), 
significant  oil  reserves,  hydroelectric  power 
resources  and  nickel  deposits,  the  most  gen- 
uine, if  latent,  tourism  potential  in  Central 
America,  although  it  has  traditionally  been 
governed  by  fiercely,  often  harsh,  anticom- 
munist  govemmenU  In  contrast,  other  U.S. 
regional  interests  may  in  fact  be  more 
modest,  even  though  U.S.  political  and  eco- 
nomic exposure  remains  significant 
throughout  Central  America. 

Central  American  institutions,  including 
those  of  Guatemala,  are  changing.  Until  re- 


cenUy,  Guatemala  had  a  relatively  stable  ol- 
igarchy, although  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this 
stability  had  been  maintained  since  1964 
through  the  use  of  coercion  and  electoral 
fraud.  As  In  the  Salvadoran  case,  govern- 
ment and  governmental-affiliated  private 
forces  have  used  violence  against  <v>ponenU 
to  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  regime. 
Thus,  years  of  fratricidal  violence  have  led 
to  a  shMp  polarization  of  Guatemalan 
public  life.  The  military.  In  iU  various  fac- 
tions remains  the  real  power  bolder.  Howev- 
er, In  many  respecU  the  military  has  proven 
to  be  a  modonizlng  force  within  Guatema- 
la, anxious  to  gain  civilian  support,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  dvO  defense  patrols.  The  mili- 
tary remains  the  de  facto  power  bolder  the 
VA  must  continue  to  encourage  this  body 
in  IU  democratisation  efforts,  thereby  assur- 
ing a  stable  transition  of  power. 

U.8.  options  are  limited  by  the  generally 
poor  Image  Central  American  regimes,  par- 
ticularly Guatemala,  have  In  the  United 
States.  Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
Guatemala's  Image  problem.  Including  XJJB. 
politics,  poor  public  relations  by  both  the 
Guatemalan  government  and  Its  VA  sup- 
porters, bardi  Intematimal  reality,  and  the 
media's  perception  of  evenU  In  Guatemala. 
XJJB.  public  reaction  to  Guatemala  has  been 
unusually  negative  and  entrenched,  cultivat- 
ed by  varying  pressure  groups.  Thus,  as  U.S. 
policy  Is  pursued  toward  Guatemala,  XJJB. 
public  reaction  will  be  affected  by  the  per- 
ceived legitimacy  of  UdS.  actims.  To  that 
extent,  the  U.S.  ability  to  improve  the 
image  and  actual  perfwmanoe  of  the  Guate- 
malan regime  remains  a  critical  variable, 
particularly  during  this  transitional  period 
to  democracy. 

The  turbulent  yean  (197»-t3) 

The  present  government  of  MeJIa  VIctores 
is  the  product  of  profound  upheavals  during 
the  two  most  recent  Guatemalan  govern- 
ments: General  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia  (1978- 
83)  and  General  Efrain  Rlos  Montt  (1982- 
83).  During  these  years,  the  sponsorship  of 
politically-related  violence  had  attained  crit- 
ical proportions:  such  Instability  and  vio- 
lerxse  was  greaUy  enhanced  by  an  expanding 
Marxist-led  guanrllla  campaign  The  result- 
ing clashes  were  brutal,  albeit  ulltlmately 
quite  effective  In  their  Immediate  govern- 
mental objectives— In  eliminating  the  Imme- 
diate Insurgent  threat  and  esUbllshIng 
some  degree  of  order. 

Briefly,  the  Lucas  government  has  been 
viewed  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  tragic 
periods  In  Guatemalan  history.  Violence 
permeated  the  society  (often  In  the  form  of 
banditry),  and  was  used  by  every  sector  to 
obtain  Its  own  objectives.  Thus,  not  only  did 
guerrilla  violence  increase,  but  also  violence 
sponsored  by  a  variety  of  civilian  groups, 
virtually  covering  the  entire  political  spec- 
trum. Concern  with  the  deteriorating  politi- 
cal environmoit,  an  Increasiniay  discredited 
political  and  military  leadership,  and  an  im- 
favorable  international  image  were  signifi- 
cant (actors  in  motivating  a  coup  led  by 
young  officers  of  the  Armed  Porces  in 
March  1982.  By  June  1982,  General  Efrain 
Rlos  Montt.  although  not  originally  in- 
volved In  the  coup,  assumed  sole  possession 
of  power. 

The  Montt  regime,  although  originaUy  ap- 
plauded for  its  successes  eventually  pro- 
duced a  scorecard  of  mixed  resulU  Initial 
success  was  forged  In  counterlnsurgency 
through  the  introduction  of  programs  on 
the  political  and  security  fronts.  Pirst,  a  cre- 
ative civil  defense  program,  part  of  the  "bul- 
lets and  beans"  program  was  implemented. 
This  program  was  designed  to  incorporate 


the  local  peasantry  in  combatting  the  insur- 
gent movement  by  supplying  them  with 
anas,  ranging  from  rifles  to  machetes  and 
sticks.  In  addition,  existing  social  programs 
were  revitalised  and  the  sodo-poUtical 
status  of  the  Indian  population  was  elevat- 
ed. Finally,  military  force  began  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  community  assistance. 
fwhMirftig  relations  between  the  civilian 
population  and  the  military. 

Although  the  Rlos  Montt  government 
conveyed  an  unfavorable  r^utatlon  due  to 
repnaslve  tactics  employed.  Montt  under- 
stood the  need  for  governmental  reform.  He 
was  outspoken  In  his  Intention  to  re-lntro- 
duee  democracy  through  Constituent  As-  - 
sembly  elections  in  July  1984.  and  presiden- 
tial elections  in  early  1985.  Unfortunately, 
on  the  economic  side,  things  went  tram  bad 
to  worse:  a  world  recession  lowered  export 
prices  of  key  commodities:  domestic  and  for- 
eign Investment  remained  low:  and  tourism 
flows,  alrMdy  at  a  virtual  standstill  since 
tbe  late  1970b,  did  not  recover. 

A  further  blow  was  Rlos  Montt's  associa- 
tion wUh  the  bom-again  Christian  faith 
which  alienated  many  sectors  in  a  predomi- 
nately Catholic  society.  Relatints  with  the 
UJB.  also  remained  poor.  In  particular  with 
the  U.S.  Cmigress.  Rising  dissatisfaction 
with  Guatemala  led  to  the  coup  of  August 
1983,  bringing  General  MejIa  VIctores. 
Montt's  Defense  Minister,  to  power. 

The  advent  of  the  Mefia  Victore$  regime 

General  MejIa  Victores  thus  inherited  a 
nation  in  which  domestic  and  international 
pnxviects  were  very  unfavorable.  POrtunate- 
ly,  he  was  aware  of  the  necessity  to  restruc- 
ture the  Guatemalan  government  using  a 
democratic  modeL  Another  factor  which 
played  heavily  in  his  decision  to  continue 
the  democratisation  process  was  tbe  appar- 
ent decrease  In  guerrilla  activity,  signaling  a 
military  and  political  success  (at  least  tem- 
pcmuHy),  which  seemed  to  terminate  the 
justification  for  military  rule.  In  turn,  upon 
his  assumption  of  power,  Mejia  Victores 
proceeded  to  implement  a  progressive  pro- 
gram aimed  at  full  democratiaatlon,  as  envi- 
sioned by  Rlos  Montt  Tbe  previous  elector- 
al timetable— Constituent  Assonbly  elec- 
tions In  July  1984  and  presidential  elections 
In  mid-1985— remained  in  effect.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  election's  validity,  Mejia  struc- 
tured the  electoral  transition  in  a  manner 
that  excluded  any  military  involvement. 

Since  General  Mejia  Victores  awiinifd 
power  m  years  ago,  positive  change  has 
slowly  occurred  within  Guatemala.  Such  de- 
velopments are  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  considered  not  only  within  the  con- 
text of  current  Central  America  upheaval, 
but  In  light  of  the  fact  that  current  XJJB. 
policy  in  the  region  is  devoted  least  toward 
the  promotion  of  democratizatkui  within 
Guatemala. 

Insurgency  atul  human  right$ 

Although  the  insurgency  problem  has  not 
been  fully  resolved,  overall  human  rights 
improved  in  1984.  United  Nations  Special 
Rapporteur  Lord  Colville  of  Culroas  dted 
several  areas  of  improvement  in  his  report 
to  tbe  UN  Gmeral  Assembly,  Including:  re- 
setUement  of  internally  displaced  persons: 
government  grants  of  land  tiUes  to  Indians; 
pardons  and  release  of  those  convicted  by 
Special  Tribunals:  and  a  continuing  good 
record  in  the  area  of  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, and  the  press.  In  addition,  as  in 
1983.  there  were  ix>  verified  instances  of 
massacres  of  Indians. 

Counterlnsurgency  operations  continue, 
yet    monthly    average    figures    for    both 
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combat  and  non-combat  deaths  have 
dropped  dramatically  from,  under  Lucas. 
356  deaths  per  month  to  110  deaths  per 
month  under  Mejia.  Thus,  politically-relat- 
ed deaths  have  been  si^lficantly  reduced 
although  kidnappings  and  disappearances 
remain  a  problem.  Civil  defense  patrols  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  component  in  com- 
batting the  insurgency.  The  government  is 
aware  that  human  riglits  offenses  have  l>een 
committed  by  these  patrols:  appropriate  ac- 
tions have  been  taken  to  discontinue  this 
trend.  In  total,  while  the  guerrillas'  urban 
base  has  been  eliminated  and  much  of  the 
highlands  is  under  government  control,  a 
low  intensity  conflict  remains  ongoing. 

Another  element  In  the  government's 
counterinsurgency  program  has  been  the 
construction  of  "polos  de  desarroUo"  (rural 
resettlement  program):  these  areas  have  un- 
.  fortunately  come  under  much  controversy, 
often  referred  to  as  concentration  camps. 
Such  a  perception  of  these  "development 
poles"  is  a  distortion  of  the  actual  situation. 
Continuous  years  of  insurgent  activity  has 
taken  its  toll  on  Guatemala,  particularly  in 
the  rural  areas,  destroying  crops  (the  liveli- 
h<x>d  of  the  Indian  population)  and  forcing 
many  to  become  refugees.  Most  have  fled  to 
Mexico,  and  have  been  placed  in  refugee 
camps  located  in  the  state  of  Chiapas.  Since 
the  recent  decline  in  guerrilla  activity,  the 
government  has  encouraged  a  policy  of  re- 
patriation. However,  as  previously  stated, 
much  destruction  In  rural  areas  has  oc- 
curred: the  "polos  de  desarrollo",  predomi- 
nantly located  northwest  of  the  capital,  rep- 
resent the  government's  attempt  to  aid  in 
the  resettlement  of  rural  areas.  In  addition, 
the  construction  of  such  areas  prevents  con- 
tact between  the  rural  population  and  guer- 
rillas. 

With  respect  to  these  "polos"  per  se.  al- 
though passes  are  required  to  leave,  access 
to  outerlying  areas  (i.e.,  village  markets)  Is 
fairly  free.  Although  government  presence 
varies  In  each  "polo",  fences  have  not  l)een 
constructed  surrounding  the  structures,  nor 
is  there  any  sort  of  prison-type  atmosphere. 
Actual  living  conditions  within  these 
"polos"  is  n<^  doubt  an  improvement  for  the 
rural  population  over  their  previous  living 
conditions.  Each  house  constructed  is  secure 
in  relation  to  climatic  factors  (ralnstonns. 
etc.).  and  running  water  and  electricity  are 
supplied:  it  Is  expected  that  appliances  will 
soon  be  made  available.  In  addition,  school- 
ing Is  provided  (although  supplies  are  cur- 
rently low)  and  medical  treatment  is  avail- 
able. 

Additionally,  residence  In  the  "polos"  Is 
not  a  requirement:  one  can  leave  these  areas 
at  any  point  in  time,  which  in  fact  has  been 
done.  However,  it  Is  generally  recognized 
that  one  is  safer  living  within  the  "polos" 
than  alone  and  unprotected  against  guerril- 
la warfare  in  rural  areas.  Finally,  these 
areas  have  been  so  successful  that  plans  are 
being  undertaken  to  construct  an  additional 
60  "polos". 

Process  of  democratization 
Constituent  Assembly  elections  held  July 
1,  1984  are  yet  another  Indictlon  of  Ouate- 
mala's  desire  to  establish  a  legitimate, 
democratic  government.  A  total  of  17  politi- 
cal parties  and  3  civic  communities  partici- 
pated: only  those  groups  tied  to  the  Unidad 
Revoluclonaria  Nacional  Ouatemaltecm 
(URNO,  guerrilla  umbrella  organization) 
were  denied  participation,  effectively  ex- 
cluding the  left-wing  portion  of  the  political 
spectrum.  The  outcome  of  this  electoral  ex- 
ercise (which  witnessed  a  record  voter  par- 
ticipation of  72.66%)  proved  to  be  a  resound- 


ing victory  for  the  nation's  centrist  parties, 
the  Christian  Democrats  (DCO)  and  the 
newly-formed  Union  of  Nacional  Center 
(UCN).  These  elections  represent  the  first 
non-fraudulent  elections  in  30  years  of  Gua- 
temalan history,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  the  democratiza- 
tion process. 

The  88-member  Conatitutent  Assembly's 
powers  are  limited  to  the  drafting  of  a  con- 
stitution and  habeus  corpus  laws.  This  proc- 
ess has  proven  to  be  long  and  arduous:  In 
fact,  the  entire  procedure  has  been  much 
lengthier  than  expected.  Much  of  the  dela^ 
has  been  caused  by  the  Increased  pollUdza- 
tion  of  the  Assembly  as  the  poUtteal  parties 
are  looking  over  the  horizon  and  plannlnc 
for  the  1985  presidential  elections  throuch 
the  formation  of  coalitions.  With  regard  to 
procedure,  after  the  constitution  has  been 
drafted  presidential  elections  will  be  an- 
nounced with  a  3-4  month  Interim  period 
for  campaigning  allowed.  At  present,  the 
target  date  for  elections  is  July-August  1985. 
Economic  stagnation 

Perhaps  the  sole  sector  of  Guatemalan  so- 
ciety that  has  not  seen  Improvement  is  the 
economy,  which  has  been  In  decline  since 
the  late  1970b.  Guerrilla  warfare  and  vio- 
lence virtually  destroyed  the  tourism  Indus- 
try, which  has  yet  to  experience  a  recovery. 
Overall  economic  growth  has  suffered  yIbI- 
bly:  GDP  rates  fell  from  5.0%  in  1978  to 
-2.8%  in  1983.  Although  the  inflation  rate 
has  been  fairly  low  (6.4%  in  1983)  it  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  sitnifleantly  during  1985. 
Both  unemployment  and  underemployment 
remain  high,  at  approximately  40%.  In  addi- 
tion, manufacturing  firms  are  operating 
only  at  60%  capacity,  reflecting  declining  re- 
gional markets,  declining  real  dlspoaable 
Income  at  home,  and  increasinc  shortagea  of 
foreign  exchange  for  imported  materials 
and  equipment. 

Since  June  1984  the  IMF  has  suspended 
all  agreements  with  Guatemala.  In  particu- 
lar, the  IMF  was  dissatisfied  with  govern- 
ment proposals  for  corrective  actions:  (1) 
the  value  added  tax  (VAT)  was  reduced 
from  10%  to  7%  in  1983.  translating  Into  de- 
creased tax  revenues:  (2)  interest  rates  were 
not  raised  (although  as  of  December  21, 
1984,  interest  rates  have  been  freed);  and  (3) 
a  devaluation  of  the  quetzal  was  not  pur- 
sued although  legmliiatlon  of  the  higher 
priced  parallel  foreign  exchange  market  was 
carried  out.  The  current  account  halanre  re- 
mains in  the  red— for  1985  it  is  projected  to 
be  U.8.— $283  million.  OveraU.  balance  of 
payments  difflcultlea  has  been  attrilnited  to 
increased  imports.  Increaaed  Interest  pay- 
menta,  and  lower  capital  Inflowi;  the  foreign 
external  debt  now  stands  at  roughly  $2.8  bil- 
lion. However,  on  January  38, 1985.  the  DIF 
conducted  a  preliminary  review  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  within  Ouatemala,  but  as 
yet,  new  agreements  have  not  been  reached. 
Summam  anoiytit 

In  a  final  analysis,  since  1968  Ouatemala 
has  made  large  gains  In  the  establishment 
of  a  democratic  society  despite  regional  In- 
stability. Human  rif  hta  have  Improved,  per- 
sonal freedoms  are  widely  respected,  rural 
resettlement  has  begun,  civil  defense  pro- 
grams have  proven  successful  in  both  securi- 
ty and  political  terms,  non-fraudulent  Con- 
stituent Assembly  elections  have  been  held 
with  presidential  elections  anticipated  for 
July/ August  1985.  and  in  general,  counter- 
insurgency  operations  are  dismantling  the 
guerrilla  bases  of  power. 

However,  economic  recovery  has  not  oc- 
curred, which  is  considered  by  many  as  the 


missing  link.  For  nations  dependent  upon 
foreign  exchange  earnings  from  the  export 
of  traditional  conunodlties.  economic  and 
political  stability  are  inextricably  related. 
Ouatemala  should  not  be  considered  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  With  little  foreign  as- 
sistance this  nation  has  undergone  several 
turbulent  and  violent  years,  yet  recently  has 
made  great  strides  In  re-establishing  democ- 
racy. The  cornerstone  of  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  has  been  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability.  It  is  clear  that 
Ouatemala  Is  on  the  road  to  democracy: 
U.8.  economic  and  security  assistance 
should  not  be  denied  as  this  nation  attempts 
major  structural  reforms  through  a  political 
opening,  but  instead  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  United  SUtes. 

U.S.  POLICY  omoits 

Recent  events  In  Ouatemala  suggest  that 
substantia]  changes  may  be  occurring.  The 
generally  discredited,  corrupt,  and  repres- 
sive regime  environment  of  the  recent  past 
has  been  replaced  by  a  government  that  is 
demonstrattaig  Its  determination  to  achieve 
a  greater  degree  of  political  economic,  and 
social  stability.  The  sUted  objective  of  the 
MeJia  administration  is  to  return  the  nation 
to  civilian-controlled  democratic  govern- 
ment. This  is  a  major  structural  change  for 
Ouatemala  and.  clearly,  the  process  toward 
democratization  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 
Yet.  in  comparison  to  the  dark  days  of  the 
early  1980's.  the  nation  has  shifted  from 
being  a  source  of  emt>arrassroent  for  the 
international  community  to  representing 
another  hopeful  sign  of  socio-political  mod- 
ernization in  Central  America. 

The  following  considerations  shape  the 
VJ8.  policy  response: 

(1)  "Hands-ofr*  Approach:  An  "ostrich" 
approach  by  the  United  SUtes  Is  as  Inappro- 
priate, under  present  circumstances,  as  a 
full-dress  military  presence  in  Guatemala. 
Washington  cannot  hope  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  Central  America  as  a  whole,  and 
Ouatemala  in  particular,  if  the  assumption 
is  first  made  that  our  involvement  is  ipso 
facto  nefarious.  The  latter  is  an  outrageous 
political  caiuu^  whose  only  purpose  Is  to 
drive  Central  American  societies  to  either  of 
two  unpalatable  choices:  either  toward  the 
unscrupulous  and  outmoded  characteristics 
of  traditional  dictatorships  or  into  the 
hands  of  the  equally  unscrupulous  and  hyp- 
ocritical nature  of  Marxist  government.  The 
United  States,  as  a  global  power,  does  have 
a  strategic  Interest  and  attended  responsibil- 
ities to  avoid  those  two  extreme  outcomes. 

(2)  Political  Reforms:  Urging  Ouatemala 
to  pursue  Its  program  of  political  liberaliza- 
tion Is  essential.  But  to  do  so  also  implies 
careful  attention  by  Washington  of  concrete 
forward  steps  actually  taken  by  Guatema- 
la's competing  elites.  Furthermore,  signs  of 
measurable  progress  toward  open  politics 
must  be  realistically  tested:  U.S.  policy 
cannot  hope  to  be  effective  in  the  short 
term  if  we  Judge  democratization  efforts  on 
the  basis  of  an  abstract  futxire  perfection  as 
opposed  to  the  deplorable  past.  In  our  rush 
for  Instant  results,  the  American  public 
should  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  takes 
longer  to  create  a  viable  process  of  demo- 
cratic government  than  it  takes  to  institu- 
tionalize hostile  left-wing  Marxist  regimes. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  Guatemalan 
polity  has  been  transformed.  Mechanically, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  elections  were 
almost  faultless.  Politically,  they  demon- 
strated the  degree  to  which  a  viable  consen- 
sus has  in  Its  own  fragile  manner  developed. 
The  lack  of  violence  and  ironically,  the  rela- 


tively high  percentage  of  blank  ballots  cast 
(5.487%)  did  also  demonstrate  an  ability  by 
individuals  to  express  themselves  construc- 
tively. The  recent  expansion  of  the  political 
spectrum  with  the  addition  of  the  Social 
Democrats  underlines  the  depth  of  the 
entire  experiment. 

In  a  country  where  leadership  with  vision 
and  a  social  consciousness  has  not  been  the 
norm,  the  present  competing  civilian  leader- 
ship (from  the  Social  DemocraU  to  the 
MLN)  and  the  political  actions  of  the  MeJia 
regime  suggest  a  new  mind-set.  The  quali- 
ties Involved  here,  courage  and  determina- 
tion, cannot  be  brought  in  from  the  outside. 
In  creating  a  democratic  environment,  a 
self-confident  and  self-reliant  leadership  is  a 
basic  requirement.  There  needs  to  be  inspi- 
ration for  the  populace  to  openly  partici- 
pate and  follow.  That  this  takes  place  in  the 
context  also  of  an  insurgency  makes  it  more 
difficult. 

In  view  of  a  cool  relationship  with  Ouate- 
mala since  the  late  1970b,  the  nation's  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leadership  cannot  be 
viewed  as  American  "puppets."  At  this  Junc- 
ture in  Guatemala's  delicate  political  recon- 
struction, the  United  SUtes  could  under- 
mine this  process  through  failure  to  provide 
a  helping  hand.  Alternatively,  the  United 
States  could  Invigorate  the  process  of  de- 
mocratization by  providing  such  a  helping 
hand.  The  latter  is  not  to  be  envisioned  as 
"creating"  democracy  in  Guatemala,  for 
only  Guatemalans  can  do  that:  but  if  the 
seeds  are  there,  and  they  are,  then  the 
United  SUtes  can  play  a  constructive  and 
timely  role. 

(3)  Human  RighU:  The  situation  has  im- 
proved, and  that  is  a  fact.  Clearly,  the  sltu- 
tion  remains  related  to  both  the  after-ef- 
fecU  of  fighting  a  simmering  Insurgency 
campaign  as  well  as  undergoing  a  plainly 
awful  economic  crisis.  The  two  combined 
suggest  a  degree  of  social  malady  bound  to 
constrain  Guatemala's  ability  to  rapidly  Im- 
prove iU  human  rights  record.  However, 
when  looking  at  the  trends  of  the  last  five 
years,  the  number  of  incidents  has  de- 
creased dramatically  (as  discussed  earlier  in 
this  testimony).  We  should  judge  Guatema- 
la fairly,  not  against  a  standard  that  Ameri- 
can society  itself  cannot  readily  meet,  but 
rather  against  the  horrendous  situation  of  a 
few  years  ago— and  the  context  of  present 
political  trends. 

Nor  does  it  help  to  make  sweeping  gener- 
alizations about  a  "regime  of  terror"  (Latin 
American  Democratic  Lawyers  Association) 
or  suggest  that  the  Guatemalan  military 
has  "created  a  nation  of  widows  and  or- 
phans" (Bitter  and  Cruel,  Lord  Avebury  and 
Anthony  Lloyd).  Guatemala,  like  the  rest  of 
central  America,  remains  plagued  by  kid- 
nappings, assassinations,  and  dis^pear- 
ances.  And  that  is  also  a  fact.  But  every  po- 
litical actor  in  Guatemala  (including  insur- 
genta  and  terrorisU  of  the  left)  shares  the 
blame  for  this.  There  are  few  clean  hands:  it 
U  hypocritical  for  liberal  circles  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  elsewhere  to  imply  either 
that  left-wing  groups  are  not  the  cause  of 
any  violence  in  Guatemala,  or  that  because 
"government"  forces  are  sUtistically  re- 
sponsible for  more  violent  arts,  their  "pro- 
gressive" opponenU  are  somehow  more  vir- 
tuous. 

The  United  SUtes  has  not  given  a  clean 
bill  of  health  to  Ouatemala  on  the  human 
rights  issue.  There  can  be  no  mistaken  im- 
pression that  the  American  government,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  at  large  will  re- 
quire continuous  progress  on  this  matter. 
Without   accepUble   human  rights  stand- 


ards, there  is  no  democracy.  But  changes  in 
Guatemalan  behavior  have  been  visible  and 
for  them  to  be  sustained  suggests  a  need  for 
Washington  to  recognize  these  changes,  en- 
dorse the  process,  and  Indicate  the  need  for 
further  improvemenU. 

(4)  Economic  Aid:  A  program  of  large- 
scale  economic  assistance  would  be  desira- 
ble. GiMitemala  clearly  needs  an  infusion  of 
resources  to  halt  the  hemorrhage  of  the 
economy:  comparatively,  it  has  also  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole  in  the  scope  of 
both  U.S.  bilateral  ($2-85  per  person  in  the 
1979-82  period)  and  international  develop- 
ment assistance  regionally  ($10  per  person. 
as  opposed  to  $56-f-  for  Jamaica,  and  $80  for 
Nicaragua).  Despite  $36  million  in  U.S.  de- 
velopment assistance  in  1984,  there  remains 
a  serious  foreign  exchange  and  balance  of 
paymenU  problem.  This  has  impacted  on 
the  IMF  negotiations,  decreased  domestic 
business  confidence,  and  drained  govern- 
ment resources  to  pursue  Infrastructural 
projects  and  sustain  the  requirements  of  a 
counterinsurgency  campaign.  Guatemala  is 
a  CBI  country:  the  fact  that  the  economy 
has  traditionally  been  one  of  the  more  vi- 
brant in  the  region  suggeste  a  residual 
strength.  Reflective  of  Guatemala's  impor- 
tance economically  and  politically,  an  allo- 
cation of  U.S.  economic  assistance  would  be 
timely.  Obviously,  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  is  crucial  in  this  regard  but  given 
Guatemala's  immediate  needs,  the  business 
community  (both  there  and  here)  cannot  be 
viewed  as  the  sole  engine  of  growth. 

Continued  approval  of  current  U.S.  devel- 
opment assistance  levels  (about  $33  million) 
is  crucial  to  arrest  further  economic  decay. 
In  addition,  overlapping  with  the  political 
needs  of  a  fledgling  democratic  environment 
are  the  severe  financial  constraints  under 
which  a  civilian  government  is  likely  to  op- 
erate later  this  year.  A  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange  coupled  with  a  foreign  debt  of 
about  $2.3  bUlion  are  hardly  confidence- 
characteristics.  U.8.  policy  interests  thus 
might  be  better  served  by  providing  Ouate- 
mala with  some  Economic  Support  Funds 
(E8F)  now,  rather  than  later.  We  would  not 
want  to  see  a  fragile  civilian  government  se- 
riously weakened  by  the  political  repercus- 
sions of  an  economic  crlds  generated  by  a 
lack  of  U.S.  assistance  at  a  critical  Ume. 

(5)  Security  Assistance:  Ouatemala  has 
faced  an  Insurgency  threat  since  the  late 
19708.  With  no  UJ3.  assistance,  and  using  Its 
own  tactics  and  strategy.  Guatemalan  secu- 
rity forces  have  since  early  1984  thrown 
t>ack  the  most  serious  advances  of  rural  and 
urban  guerrilla  opposition.  Large-scale  UJ3. 
security  assistance  involving  massive  re- 
sources and  hardware  is  unnecessary.  What 
is  required  at  this  Juncture  Is  locistical  and 
communications  equipment,  and  spare 
parte.  These  non-lethal  needs  would: 

(1)  enable  the  armed  forces  to  sustain  ite 
presence  In  guerrilla  theaters  of  <H>eration: 

(2)  maintain  rapid-respmise  forces; 

(3)  Improve  command/control  capabilities 
of  local  forces  by  their  commanders  (thus 
improving  oversight  of  troop  behavior  In 
the  field); 

(4)  upgrade  humanitarian  functions  such 
as  medivac  and  other  emergency  capabili- 
ties; and 

(5)  broaden  the  government's  (Including 
the  expected  incoming  civilian  regime)  abili- 
ty to  sustain  Ite  dvic-oriented  development 
programs  in  the  rural  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

A  critical  element  in  U.S.  thinking  is  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  that  a  new  civil- 
Ian  government  In  Ouatemala  is  likely  to 


face  during  the  second  half  of  this  year. 
Utmost  on  the  new  leadership's  mind  will  t>e 
ite  ability  to  close  off  any  resurgence  of 
guerrilla  warfare  and  urban  terrorism. 
There  is  on  this  point,  it  should  be  noted,  a 
broad  consensus  among  Guatemala's  aspir- 
ing civilian  political  leaders:  they  do  not 
accept  the  far  left's  violent  campaign  for 
government  control,  and  appear  quite  in- 
clined to  do  what  it  will  take  to  prosecute  an 
effective  counterinsurgency  campaign  to 
defend  their  nascent  democracy.  This  is  not 
Just  wild  Ulk  from  the  "far  right"  but  is  the 
Judgment  of  moderate  and  left-of-center  po- 
litical fartions  participating  in  the  demo- 
cratic process.  The  Salvadoran  example 
does  underline  the  fact  that  Central  Ameri- 
ca's democratloslly  elected  civilian  leader- 
ships will  have  to  bear  arms  to  protect  their 
ruktlon.  Faced  with  a  similar  situation  in  the 
U.S.  we  would  do  the  same  thing;  Guatema- 
la is  no  exception. 

With  a  general  agreement  among  dvUian 
politicians  on  the  need  to  combat  insurgent 
violence,  operationally,  the  military  does 
presently  face  difficult  prospecte.  The  coun- 
terinsurgency campaign  of  the  last  several 
years  has  drained  the  armed  forces  of  mate- 
rial capabilities.  Shut  off  from  a  relation- 
ship with  the  United  SUtes  since  1977,  Gua- 
temala made  do  with  what  it  had.  as  well  ss 
hard  currency  acquisitions  from  countries 
whose  scruples  were  different  than  those  of 
the  United  States. 

Today.  Guatemala's  ability  to  counter 
threate  to  ite  security  are  probably  at  a  low 
ebb,  particularly  as  It  relates  to  field  mobili- 
ty: critical  spare  parte  for  helicopters  and 
flxed-wlng  aircrafte  as  well  as  trucks  and 
communications  equipment.  The  sad  fart  is 
that  the  armed  forces'  critical  shortages  in 
these  areas  probably  contribute  to  uimeces- 
sary  deaths  in  the  field:  first,  because  the 
military  cannot  retrieve  ite  own  casualties 
efficiently;  second,  because  it  cannot  always 
easily  communicate  with  local  low-level 
commanders,  thus  raising  fears  and  confu- 
sion regarding  locally  situated  conflicte  and 
the  causes  of  civilian  casualties;  and  third, 
because  the  operational  response  time  by 
the  military  to  rural  guerrilla  attacks  may 
be  so  slow  that  It  provides  easy  targete  for 
the  Insurgente,  and  increases  the  Ukehood 
of  violence.  In  a  recent  guerrilla  attack 
(January  1985)  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake 
AtlUan.  it  took  govenunent  forces  about  IS 
hours  to  respond. 

Lack  of  mobility  also  affecte  the  armed 
forces'  civic  action  program.  Referred  to 
earlier  in  this  testimony,  this  sspert  of 
counterinsurgency  strategy  has  taken  up  a 
substantial  chunk  of  the  already  limited 
material,  flnaodal.  and  human  resources  of 
the  military.  Sustaining  such  an  effort  re- 
quires reploiishlng  Guatemala's  resource 
and  technical  training  capabilities.  With  a 
crippled  economy,  Guatemala's  Incoming  ci- 
vilian government  cannot  hope  to  finance 
yffPf""*'  expoidltures  related  to  the  main- 
tenance of  socio-economic  development-ori- 
ented security  programs  (polos  de  desar- 
roUo, civil  defense  patrols  and  various  off- 
shoote  of  the  bullete  and  beans  program.) 

The  above  suggeste  the  need  to  resume  a 
limited  program  with  Ouatemala  involvlnc 
specific  needs,  to  be  fulfilled  through  For- 
eign Military  Sales  financing  (FMS).  The 
FMS  sales  would  be  limited  to  the  Ouatema- 
lan  Armed  Forces'  non-lethal  logistical  and 
communications  equipment  requiremente 
(bafkt>w<*  radios,  transport  aiKl  engineering 
vehicles,  helicopter  parts,  flisht  safety 
equipment  and  conceivably  the  purchase  of 
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helicoptera  to  replmce  those  no  loncer  air- 
worthy). 

In  tandem,  the  presently  limited  Interna- 
tional Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET)  program  should  be  sustained.  At 
the  dawn  of  Guatemala's  democratisation 
process,  a  $300,000  expenditure  is  a  worth- 
while investment  in  further  professionallx- 
ing  the  nation's  military  personnel.  Purther- 
more.  U.S.  policy  objectives  would  benefit 
both  from  warm  ties  to  the  incoming  civil- 
ian government  as  well  as  with  Guatemala's 
senior  military  leadership  as  that  country's 
democratic  process  unfolds.* 


SPACE  ENTREPRENEURS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  an  issue 
that  I  believe  has  been  largely  neglect- 
ed—the need  to  develop  low-cost  alter- 
natives to  Oovemment-funded  and 
Oovemment-controlled  space  tnuis- 
portation  systems. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  time  to  consider 
what  role  private  entrepreneurs 
should  play  in  the  development  of 
space  transportation. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  submitting  an 
article  published  by  Patrick  Cox  for 
Reason  magazine,  of  January  1985. 

While  I  cannot  endorse  each  of  the 
specifics,  I  share  the  author's  interest 
and  concern.  It  is  time  we  investigated 
the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  pro- 
ducing cheaper  and  more  efficient 
means  of  space  transportation. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
SrAcx  EiiTaKrKKNXinw 
(By  Patrick  Cox) 

Gary  Hudson  needs  $100  million,  maybe 
$200  million.  He  needs  the  money  to  fulfill  a 
dream:  he  wants  to  build  a  spaceship.  If  he 
succeeds,  he  Is  certain  that  he  will  make  a 
fortune— and  that  anyone  who  backs  him 
will.  too.  But  first,  he  needs  $100  million, 
maybe  $200  million. 

Hudson  is  one  among  a  number  of  entre- 
preneurs who  have  been  trying  to  develop 
"launch  vehicles"  for  transporting  things 
into  space— satellites,  people,  manufactur- 
ing facilities,  whatever.  These  entrepre- 
neurs and  their  efforts  to  develop  low-cost 
alternatives  to  government-funded  and  gov- 
ernment-controlled space  transportation 
systems  have  caught  the  imagination  of  doc- 
umentary filmmakers  and  the  mainstream 
media  from  Esquire  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

They  are  a  colorful  lot,  and  they've  had 
their  small  successes.  But  the  story  of  the 
conquest  of  space  by  private  enterprise  can't 
be  written  yet.  And  upon  investigation,  it 
appears  unlikely  that  that  story  will  be  writ- 
ten for  some  years  to  come. 

The  roaring,  enthusiastic  energy  that  was 
associated  only  several  years  ago  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  free-enterprise  launch 
business  has  taken  on  a  bitter  edge.  The 
groups  of  mostly  young  entrepreneurs  and 
engineers  are  running  up  against  a  major 
obstacle  to  their  dreams  of  space  explora- 
tion and  financial  success.  That  obstacle  Is 
not  a  lack  of  energy  or  talent  or  Ideas.  Iron- 
ically, it  is  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  very  organization 
that  has  fueled  so  many  Americans'  fascina- 
tion with  space. 

The  problem  Is  that  NASA  is  a  taxpayer- 
funded  monopolist  of  space  transportation— 


a  bureaucratic  empire,  with  a  budget  of  bil- 
lions, that  presents  Its  Space  Shuttle  as  the 
best,  the  most  economldal— the  only— way 
to  get  into  space.  Its  current,  on-the-record, 
official  line  is  one  of  encouraging  "the  oom- 
merdallaatlon  of  space."  But  behind  the 
scenes  there  are  NASA  policies,  actions,  and 
attitudes  reflecting  a  dogged  determination 
to  keep  space  transportation  a  government 
monopoly. 

Yet  for  people  like  Gary  Hudson  and 
others  who  are  trying  to  develop  low-cost 
space  transportation,  NASA's  monopolistic 
stance  amounts  to  a  war  against  those  ef- 
forts. This  investigation  has  turned  up  evi- 
dence that  at  a  high  level  NASA  has  even 
resorted  to  "hardball"  pressure  tactics  in  an 
attempt  to  deliberately  stifle  the  develop- 
ment of  a  private  space  transportation  in- 
dusty.  But  for  the  most  part  NASA's  war 
against  space  entrepreneurs  is  a  subtle  war 
the  obstacle  it  poses  can  be  traced  to  Its 
very  existence. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  to  think  about 
space.  Prom  one  perspective,  space  is  a  com- 
mercial frontier,  a  place  where  generations 
of  entrepreneurs  will  build  businesses  and 
fortunes,  in  communications,  manufactur- 
ing, mining— even  tourism. 

Already,  there  is  a  successful  and  rapidly 
growing  communicaUons-satetUte  business, 
providing  telecommunications  at  the  speed 
of  light  all  over  the  world.  Gold  prices,  tele- 
phone calls,  and  rerims  of  I  Love  Lucy  are 
bouncing  around  the  geosynchronous  orbit, 
22,300  miles  overhead,  at  this  very  instant. 

Navigational  radio  services  are  available  to 
anytwdy  with  the  right  receivers.  Satellite 
imaging  services  relay  pictures  of  the  Earth 
and  Its  atmosphere  to  geologists,  shipping 
lines,  and  others,  although  the  best  stuff  is 
reserved  for  the  military.  Weather  satellites 
are  providing  three-dimensional  images  of 
myriad  meteorological  phenomena  from 
pole  to  pole. 

In  the  not-too-distant  future,  there  are 
even  more  spectacular  developments.  The 
processing  of  materials  in  space,  where 
there  is  little  gravitational  force,  promises 
cheaper,  purer,  and  more  exotic  pharmaceu- 
ticals. The  first  astronaut  sent  into  space 
aboard  the  Space  Shuttle  by  a  private  firm 
(McDonnell  Douglas)  monitored  the  manu- 
facture of  a  secret  substance  for  Johnson  & 
Johnson— a  substance  that  reportedly  can 
be  produced  500  times  faster  in  the  micro- 
gravity  of  space  than  on  Earth.  And  John 
Deere,  the  farm-equipment  maker,  has  per- 
formed metalliuglcal  research  in  space  that 
may  lead  to  the  manufacture  of  better  and 
cheaper  alloys  on  Earth. 

Space,  too.  provides  the  Ideal  waste  dispos- 
al Bite- intensely  hot  suns,  giant  inciner- 
ators in  the  heavens  above.  Our  own  sun 
provides  a  source  of  energy,  boiuiced  to 
Earth  from  orbiting  solar  plants,  that  could 
someday  make  fossil  and  nuclear  fuels  obso- 
lete. Conditions  in  space  could  also  provide 
help  for  people  with  medical  problems  that 
cannot  be  treated  effectively  on  Earth.  Even 
asteroid  mining  is  foreseen.  And  only  time 
will  reveal  wonders  that  are  as  yet  unima- 
glned. 

There  is  another  way  to  look  at  space,  a 
romantic  one.  A  generation  ago.  children 
played  at  cowboys  and  Indians.  Television 
and  film  were  fiUed  with  the  Old  West,  re- 
flecting a  longing  affection  for  the  frontier 
that  almost  seems  programmed  into  Ameri- 
cans' chromosomes.  But  now  there  is  the 
Star  Trek  generation.  Cowboys  are  out,  Han 
Solo,  Luke  Skywalker.  and  E.T.  are  In. 

Space  has  become  a  symbol  of  freedom 
and  adventure  for  the  generation  that  broke 


all  TV-vlewIng  records  one  summer  day  In 
1969.  when  the  space  vessel  Eagle  landed  on 
the  moon.  I  remember  that  day  much  better 
than  the  usual  "Do  you  remember  what  you 
were  doing  when7"  day,  the  day  that  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  was  shot.  Indeed, 
Kennedy  may  one  day  be  remembered 
mainly  as  the  President  who  rose  to  the  So- 
viets' Sputnik  challenge,  sent  Americans 
into  space,  and  thus  inaugurated  a  new  era 
of  exploration. 

When  Neil  Armstrong  set  foot  on  the 
moon  on  July  30, 1969,  and  flubbed  his  line, 
we  the  American  people  were  not  so  much 
excited  by  the  advances  of  nation  or  sci- 
ence—we were  excited  by  the  potential  for 
us,  each  one  of  us.  The  Implications  were 
personal.  We  saw  ourselves  taking  that 
giant  step— not  for  mankind,  but  for  our- 
selves, individually. 

But  whatever  the  cause  that  aeU  pioneers 
in  search  of  promised  lands,  they  cannot  ac- 
complish anything  without  transporUtion. 
Prom  the  Phoenedans  to  the  Vikings  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  shipping  was  a  vital 
ingredient  of  their  varied  suooeaaes.  Hanni- 
bal conquered  Rome  with  elephants.  The 
Arabs  beat  all  comers  with  camels.  The 
Spanish  took  the  Americas  with  ships  and 
horses.  In  the  United  States,  the  railroad 
Joined  the  East  to  the  West.  The  automobile 
followed,  reshaping  the  continent:  then  the 
airplane,  reshaping  the  globe. 

I  belabor  the  obvious  for  a  reason:  trans- 
portation is  the  key  to  space.  Nothing  of 
historical  importance  ever  happens  until 
people  get  there.  And  nothing  really  impor- 
tant happens  until  people  can  transport 
more  than  national  flags.  Transportation 
links  the  practical  side  of  space  exploration 
with  the  romantic  dreams. 

The  history  of  space  transportation  is  not 
a  long  one.  The  first  U.S.  rockets  were 
launched  into  space  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  the  1950s,  using  technology  derived 
from  military  missiles.  The  military's  imme- 
diate objective  was  to  launch  "spy"  satel- 
lites: essentaUy,  a  satellite  equipped  with  a 
camera  and  transmitter  was  put  atop  a  big, 
unarmed  missile  and  fired  into  space.  The 
satellite,  high  enough  to  escape  Earth's 
gravity,  coasted  into  orbit.  The  missile 
itself,  the  "launch  vehicle."  fell  away  during 
the  spaceward  flight  (in  "stages,"  or  seg- 
ments) and  disintegrated  during  its  descent 
or  dropped  into  the  ocean,  broke  up,  and 
sank.  Because  such  a  rocket  can  be  used 
only  once,  it  Is  called  an  "expendable  launch 
vehicle."  or  ELV. 

NASA  was  created  by  Congress  in  1958  to 
research  and  develop  space  technology  for 
peaceful  purposes.  It  Joined  the  military  in 
producing  ELVs  of  several  different  designs. 
These  vehicles  differ  among  one  another 
primarily  in  size  and  power— that  is.  in  how 
heavy  a  payload  the  rocket  can  boost  how 
far  into  space.  Observational  satellites, 
which  relay  pictures  of  the  planet  and  its 
atmosphere  back  to  Earth,  are  launched  to 
low  earth  orbit  (LEO),  roughly  100  to  200 
miles  above  Earth.  Communications  satelli- 
ties— the  "birds"  that  relay  phone  calls.  TV 
signals,  and  a  variety  of  other  electronic 
stuff— are  deposited  in  geostationary,  or 
geosynchronous,  orbit  (GEO),  22,300  miles 
above  Earth.  In  that  orbit,  satellites  move 
synchronously  with  Earth,  so  that  they 
appear  from  the  ground  to  be  fixed  in  the 
sky. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  the  government's  rock- 
ets had  proven  themselves  reliable,  paving 
the  way  for  commercial  uses  of  the  ELVs, 
and  the  first  commercial  communications 
satellites    were    spun    into    orbit— aboard 


NASA  rockeU.  Space  entrepreneurs  were  a 
phenomenon  of  the  future.  Even  had 
dreamers  perceived  the  potential  for  a 
launch  business,  though,  they  would  have 
run  Into  a  massive  wall  of  "national  securi- 
ty" concerns.  During  this  early  period  of 
space-flight  development  and  the  Cold  War 
environment  in  which  it  occurred,  much  of 
the  launch  technology  now  commonly  avail- 
able was  highly  restricted. 

When  NASA  had  completed  its  first  major 
mission  In  1969— beating  the  Russians  In 
sending  a  human  to  the  moon— it  turned  to 
lU  next  challenge:  the  development  of  a 
manned  "space  truck,"  a  fully  reusable 
spaceship  that  could  ferry  people  and  cargo 
between  Earth  and  space.  Like  the  cost  of 
an  airplane,  the  shuttle's  cost  could  t>e 
spread  over  a  great  number  of  users,  making 
the  Journey  to  outer  space  economically  fea- 
sible. The  expensive,  disposable  ELVs— the 
original  workhorse  rockets— would  be  re- 
placed with  an  economical  alternative,  and 
the  high  frontier  would  at  last  be  opened  to 
development.  So  the  vision  went. 

The  reality  was  NASA's  Space  Shuttle,  fi- 
nally operational  in  1981,  turned  out  to  cost 
three  times  more  to  develop  than  originaUy 
projected.  Likewise,  its  cost  of  operation 
keeps  escalating.  Yet  NASA  determinedly 
promotes  the  Shuttle  as  a  low-cost  space  ve- 
hicle, setting  a  low  price  for  conunerclal 
users  and  making  up  the  difference  out  of 
the  taxpayers'  kitty. 

Meanwhile,  in  1983  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration directed  NASA  and  the  military  to 
turn  over  their  expendable  launch  vehi- 
cles—primarily NASA's  DelU  and  Atlas 
launchers  and  the  Air  Porce's  Titan  rocket- 
to  private  operators.  So  major  aerospace 
corporations  are  now  poised  to  compete 
with  the  ShutUe  in  getting  sateUites  and 
such  into  space.  It's  a  situation  that  makes 
NASA  very  testy. 

Joining  NASA  and  the  private  ELV  opera- 
tors in  the  space-transportation  scene  is  a 
third  element:  the  entrepreneurs.  They  see 
a  growing  market  for  launch  services  and. 
typically,  they  think  they  can  do  it  for  less 
than  either  NASA's  ShutUe  or  the  priva- 
tized ELVs. 

It  was  Just  two  years  ago  that  the  barrier 
to  a  free-enterprise  launch  industry  ap- 
peared to  have  finally  been  breached.  On 
September  9,  1982,  Space  Services.  Iik. 
(SSI),  a  Houston-based  firm  headed  by 
Texas  real-esUte  millionaire  David  Hannah 
and  former  astronaut  Donald  Slayton, 
launched  its  $2.5-million  Conestoga  I  rocket 
from  Matagorda  Island,  off  the  Texas  coast, 
196  miles  into  the  sky.  Only  little  more  than 
a  year  before,  Hannah's  group  (Slayton  was 
not  yet  part  of  It)  had  seen  $1.6  million  and 
months  of  development  work  go  up  in 
smoke  when  their  PenAeron  rocket  blew  up 
on  the  Matagorda  pad  during  a  launch  at- 
tempt. 

The  Conestoga  I  was  actually  a  surplus 
NASA  "sounding,"  or  research,  rocket  in- 
capable of  delivering  a  commercial  payload 
into  orbit.  But  lU  successful  launch  was 
funded  and  carried  out  from  start  to  finish 
by  a  private  company.  Among*  entrepre- 
neurs, enthusiasm  ran  high:  the  big  money 
would  now  come  their  way,  because  at  last 
investors  had  seen  that  a  private  company 
could  do  what  till  then  only  government 
had  done.  But  Investors  didn't  reach  for 
their  checkbooks. 

Even  for  SSI,  the  launch  firm  that  some 
observers  consider  the  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, disappointment  was  in  store.  Pollow- 
ing  lU  Conestoga  I  launch  in  1982,  the  firm 
started  developing  what  would  be  Its  oper- 


ational rocket,  the  Conestoga  II.  and  hoped 
to  sign  up  customers.  Space  Vector,  a  small 
California  aerospace  firm  that  executed  the 
first  launch  under  contract  to  SSI,  was 
hired  to  work  on  development  of  Conestoga 
II. 

By  the  begiiuiing  of  1984,  SSI  decided  to 
no  longer  fund  work  on  the  project,  and 
Space  Vector  struck  out  to  develop  iU  own 
commercial  rocket,  the  LEO  3.  Two  years 
after  the  Conestoga  I  launch,  Hannah  and 
company  are  still  seeking  their  first  custom- 
er, and  they've  hired  another  firm.  Space 
Data,  to  develop  the  Conestoga  II.  They're 
also  interested  in  acquiring  rights  to  market 
NASA's  Scout,  a  sounding  rocket  that  can 
deliver  small  payloads  to  low  earth  orbit. 

Another  high  point  for  entrepreneurs 
came  In  August  1984.  when  Starstnick.  Inc., 
launched  iU  soimding  rocket,  the  Dolphin, 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  Southern 
California  coast.  It  was  the  young  firm's 
fourth  try— and  first  success— at  launching 
the  Dolphin. 

But  that  up  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  down.  Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  August  3 
Dolphin  launch.  Starstnick  president  Mi- 
chael Scott— who  in  1982  had  left  his  posi- 
tion as  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
at  Apple  Computer  to  head  Starstnick— laid 
off  nearly  aU  of  Starstnick's  SO  employees. 
The  apparent  austerity  move  touched  off  a 
reorganization  of  Starstnick's  management; 
the  firm's  board  of  directors  was  reconsti- 
tuted, and  Starstnick  cofounder  Tucker 
Thompson  replaced  Scott  as  president. 
Thompson  put  together  a  skeletal  staff  to 
keep  operations  going,  and  the  firm  plans  to 
continue  developing  its  operational  rocket, 
the  Constellation. 

Gary  Hudson's  career,  too.  resembles 
something  of  a  roller-coaster  ride.  Hudson 
got  his  chance  to  realize  a  long-time  dream 
when,  with  David  Hannah's  backing,  he  de- 
signed the  Percheron  rocket.  After  the  Per- 
cheron  met  its  explosive  fate  in  July  1981, 
Hudson  and  Hannah's  partnership  ended. 
But  Hudson  formed  Pacific  American 
Launch  Systems,  which  is  now  developing 
his  new  dream  vehicle,  the  Phoenix. 

Other  private  launch  initiatives  include 
Len  Cormier's  Third  MiUenium.  Cormier  «i- 
vlsions  a  "Space  Van."  a  Shuttle-Uke 
manned  spacecraft  launched  in  midair  from 
atop  a  Jumbo  Jet.  He  is  reportedly  trying  to 
set  up  a  public  stock  offering  to  get  funding 
for  the  project,  but  as  yet  no  stodt  has  been 
put  on  the  block. 

Robert  Truax's  Tniax  Engineering,  mean- 
while, has  plans  to  develop  two  very  large 
and  powerful  launch  vehicles,  the  Ezcalibur 
and  Sea  Dragon  rockeU.  But  to  publldae  bis 
cmnpany's  efforts  in  order  to  attract  inves- 
tors, Tniax  is  pursuing  bis  Project  Private 
Enterprise— a  plan  to  launch  a  person  into  a 
brief  suborbital  fUgbt  aboard  a  smaU  rockeC 
He  has  constructed  most  of  the  rocket  and 
conducted  several  engine  test  firings  for  the 
press.  According  to  Tom  Bross,  the  editor  of 
Commercial  Space  R^wrt,  Tniax  needs 
about  another  $1  million  "to  polish  off  the 
projMt." 

And  there's  OTRAO.  a  West  German  firm 
that  for  several  years  appeared  to  be  gather- 
ing momentum  in  developing  a  rocket,  from 
a  base  of  operations  in  Ubya.  OTRAO  has 
ended  the  Libyan  connection  but  is  report- 
edly continuing  with  Ita  plans  to  develop  a 
commercial  rocket. 

One  of  the  revealing  features  of  these  pri- 
vate launch  initiatives  Is  that  they  do  not 
share  a  single  approach  to  space  transporU- 
tion. Some,  like  Space  Services  with  ite  Con- 
estoga, or  Space  Vector  with  ite  LEO  3,  aim 


to  develop  a  more  or  less  conventional  ex- 
pendable rocket.  Others— Starstnick.  for  ex- 
ample—are adding  unconventional  twiste  to 
otherwise  conventional  rocket  designs. 

Starstnick's  Dolphin  uses  s  hybrid  engine 
that  incorporates  a  liquid  oxydizer  and  a 
solid  fuel,  a  revival  of  technology  that  the 
Air  Porce  developed  and  then  abandoned. 
The  hybrid  engine  is  said  to  offer  certain 
performance  advantages  over  an  all-solid 
engine  (like  that  of  SSI's  Conestoga  II,  for 
example)  and  greater  safety  than  a  liquid- 
fuel  system  such  as  the  Titan's.  The  Dol- 
phin, approporiate  to  ite  name,  is  launched 
frtmi  in  the  sea,  rather  than  from  a  launch 
pad  on  land.  Starstrudi  not  only  is  spared 
the  expense  of  buOding  launch  pads  but 
also  will  have  great  flexibility  in  choosing  a 
launch  site.  In  addition,  Starstnick's  idea  is 
to  develop  modular  rocket  unite  that  can  be 
put  together  in  various  numbers  to  create 
more-powerful  launchers. 

Hudson's  Phoenix,  too,  is  a  quite  different 
approach  to  designing  a  launch  vehicle.  The 
way  to  radically  bring  down  launch  coste, 
says  HudKm.  is  to  create  a  reusable  vehicle. 
If  a  rocket  is  used  only  once,  the  price 
charged— l>y  a  private  firm,  anyway— must 
cover  the  vehicle's  full  production  coste  as 
well  as  development  and  operating  coste. 
But  if  a  single  vehicle  gete  used  over  and 
over  again,  each  user  pays  only  a  portion  of 
ite  production  coste.  The  more  users,  the 
lower  the  costs  to  each  user,  all  other  things 
being  equaL  Hudson  is  placing  his  bet  on  a 
reusable  rocket. 

Unlike  Len  Cormier's  Space  Van  (and 
NASA's  Shuttle),  Hudson's  Phoenix  is  not  a 
winged  vehicle— it  is  a  ballistic,  or  missUe- 
like,  vehicle.  This  design,  says  Hudson,  re- 
sulte  in  much  less  stress  and  heat  build-up. 
^ntp»*^«iiy  during  reentry  Into  Earth's  at- 
mospbere.  Hudson's  explanation  of  his 
design  criteria  is  lucid,  and  his  logic  seems 
quite  solid.  Yet  major  investors  don't  want 
any  part  of  it.  Why  they  don't  requires  a  lot 
of  «««gg'"g  Into  the  way  NASA  goes  about  ite 
business. 

Mention  "ShutUe  pridnT'  to  a  space  en- 
trepreneur, and  he's  likely  to  turn  purple. 
It's  one  of  the  subUe  ways  NASA  site 
athwart  the  private  road  to  space,  and  it's 
probably  the  most  important. 

Ever  since  the  Space  ShutUe's  much-ap- 
plauded maiden  fll^t  In  the  spring  of  1961. 
it's  been  ferrying  things  into  ortiit  for  pri- 
vate firms  (and,  dramatically,  fixing  or 
fetching  some).  NASA  charges  users  of  the 
ShutUe.  of  course.  Just  as  users  have  been 
pairing  for  launches  via  government-operat- 
ed ELVa  But  NASA  undercharges  commer- 
cial users,  according  to  outsiders— pricing 
launches  at  half  their  actual  coat  and  per- 
haps even  at  a  quarter  of  their  cost. 

PhQllp  Salln.  a  cofounder  of  the  firm 
Starstnick.  is  an  outsider  who  has  looked 
closely  at  NASA's  ShutUe  pricing.  In  Febru- 
ary 1984,  he  was  invited  by  Rep.  Harold 
Volkmer  (D-Mo.),  head  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Space  Sdenoe  and  Applica- 
tions, to  testify  on  the  economics  of  ShutUe 
pricing. 

Salin,  who  has  a  badcground  in  economics, 
■pent  two  weeks  trat^lng  down  financial  in- 
foimaUon  about  the  ShutUe.  His  Job  was 
not  easy:  there  are  no  balance  sbeete  for  the 
ShutUe.  it  being  a  cmnmerdal  venture  of  an 
agency  that  is  manned  by  sdentiste  instead 
of  business  people.  And  to  Judge  from  what 
Salin  discovered,  it  is  possible  that  had 
standard  accounting  practices  been  applied 
to  ShutUe  pricing  policies,  space  develop- 
ment might  have  taken  a  quite  different 
course  in  the  last  few  years. 
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On  February  28.  1984.  Salln  walked  into 
the  Rayburn  Office  Building  of  the  U.S. 
House.  Four  congressmen  and  100-odd  inter- 
ested parties  in  the  audience  were  there  to 
hear  his  testimony.  Subcommittee  chair 
Harold  Volluner  ran  the  show.  Salin  was 
nervous,  because  even  he  was  surprised  at 
the  numbers  he  had  uncovered  in  his  mara- 
thon "audit"  of  NASA. 

According  to  the  space  agency's  own  pro- 
jections of  costs,  budgets,  and  an  expected 
53  launches  from  October  1985  to  October 
1988,  Salln  declared,  the  average  cost  per 
Shuttle  launch  during  those  three  years  will 
be  approximately  $250  million.  That  figure, 
he  noted,  includes  apportioned  ongoing 
costs  for  maintaining,  operating,  and  im- 
proving the  Shuttle. 

The  $250-milUon-per-launch  estimate  does 
not  include  some  $20  billion  in  "sunk  costs" 
for  the  Shuttle:  $10  billion  on  RAD.  $3  bil- 
lion to  construct  orblters,  $2  billion  to  con- 
struct facilities,  and  $5  billion  to  conduct 
the  first  eight  launches.  A  private  company 
would  somehow  have  to  cover  these  costs, 
but  Salin  didn't  add  them  in,  he  says,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  comparing  govern- 
ment R&D  mandated  by  "national  interest" 
considerations  and  a  private  enterprise's 
RAD. 

Even  excluding  that  $20  billion.  Salln 
noted  in  his  t«8tlmony.  NASA's  proposed 
pricing  policy  is  not  based  on  full-cost  recov- 
ery, on  average  annual  cost  recovery,  on  av- 
erage per-Iaunch  cost  recovery,  or  on  any 
other  methodology  comparable  to  the  way  a 
business  firm  would  have  to  set  charges.  In- 
stead, NASA's  pricing  policy  for  the  Shuttle 
Is  based  on  a  cost  concept  of  its  own  devis- 
ing, which  it  calls  "out-of-pocket  costs."  Sig- 
nificantly. Salin  charged,  the  taxpayers  end 
up  paying  at  least  half  of  the  actual  costs  of 
sending  satellites  into  orbit  for  profitable 
corporations  such  as  RCA  and  AT&T  and 
for  various  foreign  governments. 

Salin's  testimony  put  NASA  in  a  tizzy. 
Within  days  the  agency  had  circulated  a 
memo  to  every  remotely  interested  party  in 
Washington,  attempting  to  rebut  his  analy- 
sis. The  memo,  dated  March  7.  1984, 
charged  that  "Mr.  Salin  had  a  basic  misun- 
derstanding of  both  the  Shuttle  cost  struc- 
ture and  the  principles  underlying  the  pric- 
ing policies  for  commercial  and  foreign  cus- 
tomers." The  six-page  attack  on  Salin's 
analysis  ended  with  the  assertion  that  "It  is 
the  commercial  and  foreign  customer  who  is 
subsidizing  the  cost  of  Oovemment 
launches  and  not  the  opposite." 

That  the  document's  author  did  not  sign 
the  memo  has  probably  spared  the  un- 
known bureaucrat  much  emt>arraatment. 
Only  five  months  later.  NASA  chief  James 
Beggs  testified  before  a  congressional  sub- 
committee that  each  Shuttle  launch  actual- 
ly cost  $150  million  to  $200  million.  NASA 
was  apparently  not  so  misunderstood  by 
Salin  as  the  agency  had  charged. 

Yet  three  months  after  Beggs  testified  on 
shuttle  costs,  when  the  head  of  NASA's 
Office  for  Commercial  Programs.  Isaac  T. 
Oillam,  was  interviewed  for  this  article,  he 
called  Salin's  cost  estimates  "preposterous. " 
Oillam  admits  that  Salin  took  pains  to  get 
all  available  cost  data  from  NASA,  but  he 
contends  that  Salin's  analysis  was  seriously 
flawed— essentially  because  Salin  included 
Shuttle  expenses  that  shouldn't,  by  NASA's 
Ughts,  be  counted  as  costs  of  a  commercial 
launch. 

What  is  at  stake  is  evident  from  a  quick 
review  of  Shuttle  pricing  (all  in  1982  dol- 
lars). NASA  currently  charges  only  $35  mil- 
lion to  take  a  full  cargo  bay  load  into  low 


earth  orbit  (cargo  that  doesn't  take  up  the 
whole  bay  is  prorated).  In  late  1985  the 
charge  Is  to  go  up  to  $71  million.  But  from 
October  1988  on.  President  Reagan  has  told 
NASA,  it  must  charge  commercial  Shuttle 
users  a  full-cost-recovery  price. 

So  NASA  has  analyzed  its  costs  and  pro- 
jected business  and  submitted  to  the  White 
House  a  post- 1988  pricing  proposal.  NASA's 
•full  cost  recovery"  price:  $87  million!  It's 
no  wonder  that  the  agency  has  been  so 
eager  to  dismiss  Salin's  cost  flg\ires. 

For  his  part,  Salln  concedes  that  some  of 
NASA's  criticisms  may  be  valid.  But  he 
doesn't  see  how  the  average  cost  could  be 
gotten  below  $200  million  per  launch.  And 
that  leaves  a  huge  tab  for  taxpayers— and 
gives  NASA  a  tremendous  leg  up  on  the  po- 
tential competition  in  the  space  transporta- 
tion business. 

Against  the  highly  subsidised  Shuttle, 
then,  private  ELV  operator!  cannot  compete 
on  price.  Without  its  huge  subsidies,  the 
Shuttle  would  be  a  hands-down  loser.  But 
since  taxpayers  pick  up  somewhere  between 
half  and  three-quarters  of  the  actual  cost  of 
a  commercial  Shuttle  launch,  the  Shuttle 
beats  ELVs  in  price  by  a  significant  margin. 

And.  figures  the  astute  venture  capitalist, 
yet-to-be-proved  alternatives  couldn't  com- 
pete either.  And  so  investment  funds  for  al- 
ternative vehicles  remain  scarce.  That  is 
precisely  the  problem  that  smacks  entrepre- 
neurs like  Oary  Hudson  In  the  face.  The 
Shuttle's  artlflcally  low  price  is  freeslng  out 
the  competition. 

Of  course,  NASA  has  a  benign  view  of  its 
pricing  policy.  As  Chris  Kraft,  former  direc- 
tor of  NASA's  Johnson  Space  Center  in 
Houston,  told  an  Esquire  reporter  recently, 
"Until  you  capture  the  market,  you've  got 
to  subsidize  it."  Eventually,  with  lots  of 
users  over  which  to  spread  its  fixed  costs, 
taxpayers  won't  have  to  subsidise  Shuttle 
users.  The  nation's  space  agency  will  thus 
have  made  good  on  its  promise  to  provide 
low-cost  space  transportation. 

At  best,  that  thinking  is  desperate.  In  the 
mid-1970s,  NASA  projected  nearly  600 
launches  in  the  first  12  years  of  Shuttle  op- 
eration. That  figure  was  later  lowered  to 
less  than  500.  and  in  1983  the  projection  was 
again  lowered,  to  less  than  2M.  In  1984,  the 
Shuttle's  fourth  year  of  operation,  it  made 
only  5  of  10  planned  launches,  and  observers 
say  that  NASA's  goal  of  a  launch  a  month 
in  1985  looks  doubtful. 

Moreover,  suppose  the  present  average 
cost  per  launch  is,  as  Phil  Salln  found  out 
and  NASA  now  concedes,  something  be- 
tween $150  million  and  $380  million.  Even 
the  most  elastic  imagination  is  tested  by 
NASA's  supposition  that  it  can  increase  its 
volume,  price,  and  operational  efficiency 
enough  to  recover  its  costs,  especially  If  the 
agency's  record  on  cost  overruns  holds  Into 
the  future.  In  1982,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  federal  government's  Internal 
auditor,  found  that  NASA's  projected  aver- 
age Shuttle  launch  cost  Increased  7S  per- 
cent between  1976  and  1980. 

Consider,  too,  that  for  a  single  launch,  the 
fuel,  external  tank,  and  engines  that  are  ex- 
pended cost  $35  million  or  so.  And  NASA 
employs  12.000  to  14,000  people  to  carry  out 
a  Shuttle  launch  from  start  to  finish.  How 
much  personnel  cost  to  attribute  to  the  cost 
of  a  single  Shuttle  launch  is  not  easy  to  cal- 
culate, but  the  magnitude  at  issue  is  clear. 

Officials  at  NASA  say  that  as  they  learn 
more  with  each  Shuttle  mission,  they  will 
rapidly  achieve  efficiencies.  But  NASA's  de- 
scent on  the  "learning  curve"  would  have  to 
be  precipitous— especially  for  a  government 


bureaucracy  that  has  little  incentive  to 
reduce  costs— in  order  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
reduction  it  suggests. 

For  NASA  officiate,  then,  getting  all  the 
customers  they  can  is  their  only  hope  for 
keeping  up  the  Shuttle's  facade  as  an  inex- 
pensive vehicle.  And  that  means  keeping 
competitors  at  bay— whether  with  subsi- 
dised pricing  or  by  other  means. 

NASA's  machinations  to  scuttle  a  private 
launch  Industry  extend  at  least  as  far  back 
as  1975.  In  January  of  that  year,  NASA  em- 
ployee Tenney  Johnson  sent  a  memo  to  hte 
colleague  Jerome  Patterson  about  a  Boeing 
proposal  to  develop  the  Mlnuteraan  3  mis- 
sile, a  military  rocket,  as  a  commercial 
launch  vehicle.  Boeing  was  nearing  the  end 
of  a  pnxiuction  run  on  the  missile  and  was 
looking  for  a  way  to  keep  up  manufacture. 

"Private  rocket  launchlngs.  unregulated, 
would  interfere  with  NASA's  program,  as 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  space  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,"  Johnson  wrote  in 
his  memo.  But  he  speculated  that  the 
agency  "would  have  the  authority  to  regu- 
late private  launchlngs,  not  only  to  insure 
safety  but  to  further  the  goate  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion." 

Johnson  acknowledged  that  "since  NASA 
is  not  a  regulatory  agency,  it  could  not  pro- 
mulgate rules  prohibiting  private  launch- 
lngs." Other  means  came  to  mind.  "NASA 
could  oppose  an  application  for  a  radio  li- 
cense for  such  a  rocket  before  the  FCC 
(Federal  Communications  Commission]  or, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Admlntetrator  of 
the  FAA  (Federal  Aviation  Administration], 
formulate  a  policy  which  could  be  effected 
through  the  regulatory  authority  of  the 
FAA."  The  memo  pointedly  noted  that  "no 
one  would  wish  to  project  a  rocket  into 
outer  space  if  he  could  not  communicate 
with  it  through  the  use  of  radio.  In  order  to 
do  this,  he  must  have  a  license.  .  .  .  Thus, 
the  withholding  of  a  license  would  effective- 
ly prevent  the  private  launching  of  rockets." 

In  the  event.  NASA  did  not  have  to 
employ  such  tactics.  Boeing's  proposal  in- 
volved a  foreign  launching  site,  but  that  was 
nixed  by  the  State  Department  on  the 
grounds  that  Boeing  would  be  "exporting 
sensitive  technology."  The  Issue  of  govern- 
ment authority  over  private  launches, 
meanwhile,  remained  in  limbo  until  the 
Reagan  admlntetration  settled  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Deq>lte  its  abundant  subsidies,  however, 
NASA  is  still  worried  about  competition 
from  the  private  sector.  That  concern  was 
well  in  the  forefront  of  NASA  chief  James 
Beggs's  mind  when  he  pegged  the  Shuttle's 
per  launch  cost  at  $150-8300  million  in  con- 
gressional testimony  last  July.  Beggs  had  a 
sticky  dilemma  for  Congress  to  puzzle  over 
through  cost  reductions  and  price  Increases, 
Shuttle  operations  could  be  made  self-sus- 
taining by  1990,  he  claimed— if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  doesn't  go  elsewhere  for  its 
substantial  launch  services. 

In  fact,  NASA  worries  a  lot  about  the  mili- 
tary's loyalty  as  a  Shuttle  patron.  The  De- 
fens^  Department  isn't  as  crazy  about  the 
Shuttle  as  it  once  was— it  complains  about 
the  frequent  delays  and  long  preparation 
time,  questions  aspects  of  the  Shuttle's  reli- 
ability, and  has  other,  strategic  reservations 
about  using  the  Shuttle  for  all  military  mis- 
sions. Consequently,  the  Pentagon  now 
urges  the  importance  of  an  expendable 
launch  vehicle  capability,  and  the  Air  Force 
even  plans  to  purchase  10  klvs  over  the 
next  several  years.  "This  kind  of  thing," 
confides  a  close  observer  of  the  NASA-Pen- 
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tagon  feud  over  n.vs.  "makes  NASA  go  abso- 
lutely berserk." 

"If  It  had  cost  $3  million  to  send  a  man 
acroM  the  Atlantic."  Phil  Salln  sufffats. 
"Imagine  how  long  it  would  have  taken  to 
explore,  settle,  and  develop  America."  Salln. 
a  cof  ounder  of  Stantruck,  uses  thte  thought 
experiment  to  drive  home  a  main  point-  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  the  cost  of  getting 
there  te  the  key  to  developing  space  for 
human  use.  And  people  at  NASA  would 
agree  with  this  axiom  as  readily  as  would, 
say,  Oary  Hudson.  NASA,  after  all.  bet  lU 
future  on  the  Space  Shuttle,  and  for  more 
than  a  decade  poured  all  lU  resources  and 
energy  into  the  Shuttle,  as  a  low-cost  alter- 
native to  expendable  launch  vehicles. 

As  a  government  bureaucracy,  however, 
NASA  in  fact  has  little  If  any  reason  to  de- 
velop cheap  space  transportation.  Though 
thte  claim  might  sound  paradoxical  at 
first— isn't  it  in  the  agency's  Interest  to  get 
the  most  out  of  lu  budget?— it  becomes  evi- 
dent once  one  understands  the  spedflc  In- 
cenUves  that  NASA  officiate  face. 

Consider,  first,  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  how  entrepreneurs  are  re- 
warded in  the  marketplace  and  how  govern- 
ment bureaucrats  are  rewarded  In  the  public 
sector.  The  potential  for  entrepreneuis'  per- 
sonal gain— for  profit— increases  as  they  de- 
crease the  oosU  of  their  operations.  So  mini- 
mising C(WU  te  their  fundamental  Incentive. 

Public-sector  managers,  by  contrast,  are 
generally  rewarded  In  accordance  with  the 
size  and  scope  of  their  programs  they 
stand  to  gain  no  profits  by  cutting  costs.  So 
their  IncenUve  te  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  create  new  programs— to  increase 
their  budget,  that  Is. 

At  NASA,  that  IncenUve  historlcaUy  has 
led  the  agency  to  go  all  out  for  manned, 
rather  than  unmanned,  systems.  There  te 
high  publicity  value  in  the  glamor  of  astro- 
nauts, and  thte  te  an  important  element  In 
an  agency's  bid  for  funds  from  Congress. 
And  manned  systems,  requiring  a  far  higher 
degree  of  reliability  than  unmanned  sys- 
tems, are  more  costly,  too. 

PhQ  Salln  and  many  others  argue  that  at 
thte  stage  In  our  technological  development, 
a  manned  reusable  vehicle  te  a  seriou^  mis- 
taken approach  to  achieving  economical 
space  transportation.  The  Shuttle  may  be 
useful  for  certain  types  of  advanced  re- 
search, concedes  Salin.  but  for  the  business 
of  launching  satellites,  unmanned  rockets— 
"big  dumb  boosters."  as  they  are  sometimes 
affectionately  called— make  the  most  eco- 
ntMnlc  sense  right  now. 

Other  entrepreneurs  would  not  agree  with 
Salln  on  this.  Len  Cormier  of  Third  Millen- 
ium, for  instance,  te  trying  to  develop  a 
manned.  ShutUe-like  "Space  Van."  Salin's 
response  to  this:  "Let  each  entrepreneur 
test  hte  idea  in  the  marketplace— without 
taxpayer  subsidies." 

Reinforcing  NASA's  incentive  to  Inflate 
costs  are  the  contractors  who  do  the  actual 
manufacturing  on  NASA  projects.  Because 
their  fortunes  rise  and  fall  as  NASA's  pro- 
grams expand  and  contract,  it  te  in  thcu*  in- 
terest, too,  to  promote  high-cost  approaches 
to  space  projects  and  to  continually  push 
new,  more-advanced  technology. 

NASA's  cosU  are  also  driven  up  by  its 
need  to  satisfy  politically  Influential  con- 
stituencies. Thte  often  means  making  deci- 
sions based  on  criteria  other  than  what  te 
most  economically  rational.  A  prime  exam- 
ple te  the  way  in  which  the  Shuttle's  design 
had  to  be  modified  and  remodlf led  to  satisfy 
demands  from  powerful  quarters. 

When  the  Nixon  administration  wouldn't 
fund  NASA's  plans  for  a  manned  vace  sta- 
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tion.  interesU  backing  the  station  forced 
NASA  to  incorporate  aspecU  of  a  mace  sta- 
tion, such  as  extended  habitation  In  tlie  ve- 
hicle, into  the  Shuttle.  Thte  ilcnlflcantly 
raised  the  Shuttle's  cost  beyond  that  of 
building  a  simple  space  truclL  The  truck 
became  a  mobile  home. 

Then.  In  order  to  win  the  Air  Force's  sup- 
port. NASA  again  modified  the  design  to  ac- 
commodate larger  military  paykwds  and 
greater  maneuverability.  These  changes  led 
to  a  redesigned,  coraplez  wing  and  required 
the  use  of  the  Infamous.  trouUcaome  heat- 
shield  tiles,  causing  kng  delays  and  mAJor 
cost  Increases.  The  Shuttle  had  become  a 
paramilitary  mobile  home. 

Finally,  due  to  cuts  In  NASA's  develop- 
ment funds,  the  original  concept  of  total 
reusability  had  to  be  abandoned,  thereby 
leading  to  higher  operating  costs.  Some  ob- 
servers say  the  Idea  of  a  fully  reusaUe  vehi- 
cle was  a  questionable  one.  anyway,  baaed 
on  the  premise  that  somewhat  higher  devel- 
opment cosU  would  be  offtet  by  lower  oper- 
ating costs.  But  by  changing  hones  mid- 
stream, the  Shuttle  ended  up  costing  mudi 
more  both  to  develop  and  to  operate  than 
pundy  expendable  vefaldea. 

RUc  too.  te  handled  by  government  bu- 
reaucraU  In  a  way  that  Inflates  costs. 
Publlc^ector  managen  have  Oongrem  look- 
ing over  their  sboulden.  They  have  little  to 
gain  if  they  take  a  risk  and  succeed  a  coat- 
cutting  breakthroo^  wOl  not  bring  them 
profits.  But  if  they  fall.  Oongreas  may 
cancel  their  program.  Understandably, 
NASA  managen  have  a  risk-avoidance 
mindset. 

Ronald  Cordes.  a  former  NASA  englnrw 
on  the  Appollo  program,  has  spoken  at 
length  on  the  subject.  Fteed  with  a  ehoioe 
between  a  $SO-mllUon  system  that  te  60  per- 
cent reliable  and  8300-mllllon  system  that  te 
90  percent  reliable,  says  Oordes.  NASA  wiU 
choose  the  latter.  A  private  Ann.  on  the 
other  hand,  would  probably  go  with  the 
first  option— it's  simply  good  business. 

Assume  that  a  private  firm  faite  In  its  first 
and  sfwwid  launches  but  succeeds  on  the 
third  try.  In  Uiree  tries,  each  with  a  60  per- 
cent chance  of  succeeding,  the  overall  prob- 
ability of  success  to  M.6  percent— at  a  total 
cost  of  $150  million.  NASA's  risk-averse 
strategy,  however,  has  only  a  90  percent 
chance  of  succeeding,  and  at  twice  the  cost 
But  that's  the  approadi  NASA  wffl  choose, 
because  failure  on  the  first  two  60  percent 
launches  would  be  poUtleally  too  risky. 

So  NASA's  first  ooDcem  to  not  to  maxi- 
mise Its  overall  cost-effectiveneas  but  to 
avoid  politically  risky  erron  that  could  lead 
Congress  to  cut  Its  budget.  And  for  NASA's 
contnctors.  too,  the  reflex  to  avoid  political 
risks  to  second  nature. 

"Thte  te  caused  not  simply  by  individual 
decisions  to  reduce  risks,  regardless  of  cost," 
poInU  out  Erie  Drexler  of  the  Maasachu- 
setU  Institute  of  Teehnolocy.  "Thte  pattern 
te  Ingrained  into  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment-funded development  organisations, 
into  the  way  they  operate."  And  Drexler 
drives  home  the  point:  "There  need  be  no 
money-wastJng  devlto  to  result  In  a  devUish 
waste  of  money." 

The  upshot  te  that  NASA's  approach  to 
space  tranqMTtation  to  fundamentally  Inap- 
propriate to  the  goal  of  getting  into  space 
cheaply.  In  contrast  to  the  multiple,  trlal- 
and-error  approaches  of  proflt-seeUng  en- 
trepreneurs, the  government's  space  pro- 
gram to  run  as  a  centralised  nunuvoly.  After 
exhaustively  studying  the  options,  and  after 
taking  into  account  all  the  political  aapecU 
of  the  program,  a  committee  of  bureau- 


crats—scientists and  technicians,  yes:  but 
bureaucrats  nonethriesi  selwti  what  it 
sees  as  the  single  best  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem, then  maarively  funds  it  until  it  te  made 
to  woriL  Obviously,  thte  brute-force  mrthod 
te  likely  to  produce  a  higher-cost  design.  But 
in  addition.  It  to  exactly  contrary  to  how  in- 
novative tarealcthroughs  come  about. 

A  comparison  of  the  US  computer  and 
tdephooe  industries  provides  an  Illuminat- 
ing case  in  point.  The  entreprraeurial,  de- 
centraltaed  computo'  industry  had  seen  a 
tremendous  rate  of  innovation  resulting  in 
dramatic  cost  decreases,  while  for  decades 
the  idicoe  Industry  lay  In  a  technological 
coma.  It  was  not  until  the  phone  Industry 
was  deregulated— opening  the  way  for  a 
multitude  of  entrepreneun  to  test  their 
Ideas— that  real  innovation  returned  to  thte 
area.  The  lesson  to  dear,  it  to  open  corapeti- 
ticm.  not  centralised  monopoUsatlon.  that 
fosten  cost-reducing  innovation. 

It  to  not  NASA  that  wlU  prove  or  disa- 
prove  the  feasibility  of  Starstuck's  hybrid- 
engine,  sea-launched  ConsteUation  rockets: 
or  Gary  Hudson's  reusable  Phoenix;  or  lien 
Oonnler'B  manned  ftwoe  Van:  or  Space  Vec- 
tor's and  Space  Service's  quick  and  simple 
rockets.  Bach  of  these  approadies  to  based 
on  different  notions  of  ■mbMX.  wOl  work  best 
and  of  what  ttsen  will  need. 

Bach  approadi  must  be  tested  in  the 
market— tint  in  the  market  for  investment 
then,  perhaps.  In  the  market  for 
So  the  entrepreneun  behind 
theee  efforts  must,  at  eadi  step,  ask  them- 
selves. How  can  I  get  the  best  resulU  in  the 
cheapest  way?  NASA  officials,  on  the  other 
hand,  dont  ask  that  question— they  dont 
have  to. 

Money.  When  you  talk  with  these  entre- 
preneurs, you  soon  discover  that  they're  not 
getting  it-at  least  not  enough  to  carry  their 
Ideas  to  a  marketable  point 

At  fbit.  the  situation  looks  familiar 
enough— part  of  what  one  investment 
expert  who  follows  the  space  industry  calte 
"the  continuing  dialectic  between  the  entre- 
preneur and  investor."  Tikt  entrepreneur, 
brimming  with  enthusiaam.  tiles  to  convince 
the  Investor  of  some  profitable 
And  the  Investor  clings  to  hte 
looking  hard  for  ways  he  might  get  burned. 
But  In  the  fidd  of  space  transportation,  the 
entrepreneur-tnvestor  strug^  te  complicat- 
ed by  the  looming  presence  of  NASA— a 
huge,  monopoltetlc  government  bureaucracy 
that  provides  the  only  modd  of  space  tians- 
portiilan  that  tanreston  can  look  to. 

Oary  Huttoon.  34  yean  old  and  with  a  life- 
long passion  for  mace  transport,  has  tried 
to  tKp  mmy  investors'  pockets  to  fund  hte 
Phoenix  rocket  It's  still  only  an  idea  on 
paper.  But  Hudson  to  convinced  that  the 
Phoenix  wOl  dramatically  reduce  a  launch- 
ing oost^-to  about  $66  per  pound  of  payload 
ddlvered  into  low  earth  orttt.  assiimlng 
that  the  vehicle  sees  100  launches  166!  The 
highly  subsidised  price  of  a  Shuttle  launch 
still  costs  a  user  about  tlJIOO  per  pound  de- 
livered into  low  earth  orbit  and  about  $4,800 
a  pound  abroad  a  Odta  rocket 

"Fantastic"  remarked  James  Connor 
when  the  $66  figure  was  rqitnted  to  him. 
Connor,  of  the  mvestment  firm  First  Boston 
Corp.  in  Dallas,  to  considered  an  astute  ana- 
lyst of  the  mlvate  space  industry  and  its  in- 
vestment opportunities.  He  does  not  dismiss 
out  of  hand  the  remarkable  dains  of  space 
transportation  entrepreneun  like  Hudson, 
but  he  wonden  where  such  huge  cost  reduc- 
tions are  to  come.  Tlie  entrepreneun'  idans. 
notes.  Connor,  do  not  involve  the  applica- 
tion of  acHne  radically  new  technology  that 
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In  one  fell  iwoop  will  bring  down  the  oocU 
of  mMce  trmnapoftatlon  aevenl  times  over. 
M  the  ■Ulcon  chip  did  for  the  price  of  oom- 
putert. 

Hudaon  haa  answera.  Because  the  vehicle 
is  reusable,  with  nothing  but  the  fuel  ex- 
pended on  a  mission,  the  vehicle's  t3S-mll- 
lion  production  cost  could  be  spread  among 
many  users.  Just  as  airlines  spnad  the  mul- 
timillion-dollar cost  of  a  jetliner  over  many 
users,  not  Just  a  single  planeful. 

And  the  operation  of  a  launch  vehicle. 
says  Hudson,  doesn't  require  nearly  the 
number  of  people  that  NASA  uses  some 
1.200  for  a  single  DelU  launch.  As  evidence 
that  fewer  people  are  needed,  he  cites  the 
military,  which  uses  a  crew  about  one-tenth 
the  siie  of  NASA's  for  a  similar  launch. 
Hudson  expecU  Plioenlx  launches  to  be 
handled  by  ft-person  crews.  Moreover,  he 
says  operational  overhead  can  be  cut  even 
further  by  simplifying  launch  sites  and  con- 
trol procedures  (NASA's  are  extremely 
elaborate). 

Developing  his  Phoenix  to  a  commercial 
stage.  Hudson  estimates,  wlU  cost  between 
tlOO  million  and  tMO  million.  But  he  cant 
get  that  kind  of  backing. 

Gregg  r^wkes.  who  heads  the  Space  En- 
tennlse  Project  of  the  OS  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's Natioaal  Chamber  Foundation,  has 
polled  investors  about  going  in  on  start-up 
space  transpwtation  ventures.  What  he's 
found  is  universal  reluctance.  "The  assump- 
tion among  investors."  says  Pftwkes.  "Is  that 
the  development  costs  would  be  at  least 
$300  million  and  probably  more  like  $500 
million." 

Why  can't  Hudson  and  others  convince  In- 
vestors that  development  costs  need  not  be 
so  high?  Here  the  specter  of  NASA  looms 
large. 

Say  an  entrepreneur  has  worked  out  a 
concept  on  paper  in  great  detail— technical, 
financing,  and  marketing  aspects— and 
meets  with  a  prospective  investor.  The  in- 
vestor may  be  Impressed  by  the  idea  but  has 
no  expertise  about  the  subject,  so  he  gets 
advice  fran  a  "technical  evaluator."  Want- 
ing someone  who  is  knowledgeable  about 
rockets  and  such,  the  investor  goes  to  a  re- 
tired aerospace-industry  or  NASA  engi- 
neer—someone, that  Is.  who  has  always  op- 
erated within  the  environment  of  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  in  which  cost  Is  of  little 
or  no  concern. 

"There  are  no  experts  on  this  issue,"  says 
Starstruck  cofounder  Phil  Salin.  "because 
no  one  can  answer  the  question  the  market- 
place is  asking:  How  much  does  it  cost  to  de- 
velop a  commercial  launch  vehicle?  No  one 
has  ever  done  it.  so  no  one  really  knows." 
Indeed,  the  entrepreneurs  could  be  underes- 
timating the  development  costs  that  face 
them:  to  achieve  a  quasi-successful  test 
launch  of  just  its  prototype  rocket,  the  Dol- 
phin. Starstruck  enterpieneurs  spent  four 
times  as  much  money  and  three  times  as 
long  as  they  had  calculated. 

Even  if  the  technical  evaluator  Judges  the 
concept  technically  sound,  he  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  give  the  idea  low  marks  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  developing  It  within  the  cost  limits 
the  entrepreneur  Is  suggesting.  Tom  Brass, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Commercial  Space 
Report,  explains  that  the  evaluator's  atti- 
tude l8,  "If  this  could  be  done.  NASA  would 
have  done  it  already."  Adds  Gary  Hudson 
"If  the  Idea  was  obvious,  the  entrepreneuri- 
al opportunity  wouldn't  be  there— Boeing  or 
somebody  would  already  be  doing  it." 

And  to  top  It  off.  observes  banker  James 
Connor,  there  Is  "an  unspoken  concern 
about  what  the  government  Intends  to 


in  contrast  to  what  official  policy  might  be." 
The  worry,  he  explains,  is  "whether  the  gov- 
ernment will  take  the  market  for  launches 
by  underbidding"  private  operators,  as 
NASA  is  doing  with  subsidiwd  Shuttle  pric- 
ing. 

"The  real  money  will  flow  to  the  esttrapre- 
neurs."  Connor  predicts,  "when  Uiey  can 
show  that  users  will  sign  contracts  for  their 
services.  But  users  are  saying.  Why  sboold 
we  sign  up  with  these  guys  when  we've  al- 
ready got  a  pretty  good  deal  from  the  gov- 
ernment?" 

If  there  were  a  firm  policy  resolution  to 
end  subsidiaed  government  launch  servloss, 
Connor  predicts  that  investors  would  saove 
into  the  business  "rsasonsbly  qntakly— 
there  wouMnt  be  much  reason  to  tassttat* 
any  longer."  But  as  loiw  as  NASA  is  In  the 
launch  business,  there  Is  the  Imiwssslnti,  as 
Connor  puU  it.  that  "the  tispbants  are 
dancing  and  some  mice  will  bt  onislMd.'' 

Tet  It's  still  too  sarly  for  the  mammoth 
space  agency  to  do  a  dance  of  victory.  Ulti- 
mately, there  may  be  too  many  mice  to 
trample-especially  oo  foreign  abotws. 

When  the  Shuttle  was  naaring  oper- 
ation-It first  flew  tat  the  spring  of  IMl- 
NASA's  annoiinBwd  Intentlao  was  to  kMp 
ELVs  only  ss  back-ups  to  the  Shuttle  and  to 
phase  them  out  altogether  by  1M6.  AU 
looked  pretty  rosy  for  NASA,  but  In  IMS 
came  President  Reagan's  order  to  prtvatlw 
the  ELVs.  PIrms  bid  on  the  commercial 
righU  to  NASA's  Atlas  and  IMU  rockeU 
and  to  the  Air  Ptaroe's  Titan.  Oeneral  Dy- 
namics, maker  of  the  Atlas  for  NASA,  won 
commercial  rl^U  to  It.  and  Martin  Marlet- 
U  got  the  rlghU  to  the  Titan,  which  It  had 
developed  for  the  Air  Poroe.  McDonnell 
Douglas,  maker  of  the  Detta  for  NASA,  did 
not  bid  on  commerdallalng  the  rocket,  and 
the  marketing  rl^ts  to  It  went  to  Tran- 
space  Carriers.  Inc. 

NASA  wanted  very  mudi  to  dirset  the 
government  offloe  that  would  oveisss  the 
private  ELV  industry.  But  Reagan  assigned 
that  duty  to  the  Transportatton  Depart- 
ment, which  then  created  for  the  parpoM 
an  Office  of  Conunerdal  Spnoe  l^anaportik- 
tion  (OC8T).  Otasenrm  o<  the  potttles  af- 
fecting the  ELV  Industry  say  tliat  Itaiapor- 
tation  Secretary  BUsabeth  Dole  wants  to 
help  the  private  launch  operators  gat  off 
the  ground  and  that  she  is  Ukdy  to  urge 
Reagan  to  take  a  firm  staneo  on  fuQ-eogt-re- 
covery  prldng  for  the  Shuttle  when  the 
president  makes  a  dseMon.  oarty  In  IMS. 
That  may  be  aU  that's  asodod  to  Mt  (ha  pri- 
vate ELV  industry  gotng— and  to  loosen  up 
Investment  funds  for  laimdi  entnprsnsurs. 

How  President  Reagan  dsddos  ths  Shut- 
tie-prtdng  queotian  will  bo  cniataQy  Impor 
tant  to  the  future  of  the  Amsrieon  launch 
industry.  NASA,  of  ooune.  win  be  poablng 
hard  to  get  Reagan's  approval  of  Its  own 
proposal  for  a  fuU-ooot-rseovory  prlee:  SST 
million  (in  ISSS  dollars).  However,  the 
agency  may  not  have  many  slllss  this  time 
around. 

Also  studying  the  prietaif  Issue  aro^e  De- 
partment of  Itaasportatlon'o  OCVT.  the 
Office  of  Manacament  and  Budget  (OMB). 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Ottlee 
(CBO).  Their  studios,  aooordlng  to  Informed 
souross  in  Wsshlngton.  are  Ukaly  to  contend 
that  commercial  use  of  the  Shuttle  eosU 
more  than  NASA's  analysts  Indleates. 

Moreover.  Transportation  Soerotary  Dole, 
In  urging  true  eost-baasd  prldng  for  the 
Shuttle,  may  well  present  the  issue  to 
Reagan  from  the  suhsldliaHon  sngle:  why. 
she  might  ask.  should  taxpayers  sutasldlH 
users  such  as  RCA  or  ATAT,  espertally 


when  taxpayers  face  a  massive  federal  defi- 
cit? She  may  explain  that  her  office  doesnt 
want  subsidies  for  private  launchers— just  a 
fair  shake  from  government  by  forcing 
NASA  to  charge  a  true  oost-based  prloe. 
That  argument  may  well  appeal  to  the  ad- 
mlnistratlan's  fiscal  conservatives,  especially 
OMB  director  David  Stockman. 

Another  twist  in  the  situation  may  also 
put  some  heat  on  NASA.  On  June  1.  10S4. 
TraiMpoeo  Carrlas.  the  firm  that  acquired 
the  marketing  righU  to  NASA's  DelU 
rocket.  fOed  a  peUtlon  with  the  US  Trade 
Representative's  office  to  investigate 
".tnwipiwy"  by  Arianeepooe.  the  European 
government-backed  cooeortium:  Ariane- 
spaoe  charges  American  users  of  its  Arlane 
rocket  a  lower  prlee  than  European  users, 
thus  undercutting  Transpaoe's  own  prices. 
Artansipaee  responded  to  the  charge  by  ac- 
cusing NASA  of  being  the  most  unfair  price 
cutter  of  alL  That  squabble  is  bound  to  Initi- 
ate further  Inveetlgatlon  of  Shuttle  pricing. 

Still.  NASA  is  a  powerful  force  in  Wash- 
Ington  polttlea,  with  many  strong  supporters 
both  In  Congress  and  in  high  idacss  within 
ths  Rsagan  administration  itself.  In  addi- 
tion, oommerdal  Shuttle  users  do  not.  of 
course,  like  the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  a 
fun-cost  price,  and  they  wlU  likely  lobby 
bard  for  wmtiniied  subsidies  So  there  is  a 
good  dianoe  that  the  NASA  posltlan  wOl 
prevalL 

But  If  a  myopic  US  pidlcy  thus  ciontlniias 
to  block  efforts  in  private  space  transporta- 
tion, there  are  other  souross  of  advance. 
The  Europeans'  Arianeepooe  probably  wiU 
not  go  very  far.  because,  subsidiwd  by 
Common  Market  governments,  it  has  many 
of  the  same  proUenM  ss  NASA's  Shuttle. 

It  Is  the  Japaneee  who  could  eventually 
'*~-'"***'  space  transportation.  They  are 
not  known  for  new  technologies,  but  they 
dont  need  them  to  get  into  space.  The  tools 
are  already  available,  and  the  Japanese 
have  already  begun  to  develop  a  launch  ca- 
pability. NASA  may  be  able  to  throw  iU 
weight  around  in  the  US  space  Industry, 
sniiiiialin  out  private  operators  and  entre- 
preneurs. It  wfll  not  simUarly  be  able  to  lean 
on  the  Japanese. 

Without  question,  space  wfll  be  developed. 
Aleo  without  question.  Americans  wfll  be  in- 
volved In  some  way— whether  or  not  their 
efforts  orlgtaiate  from  American  soO.  In  the 
really  long  run.  space  rtprments  more  than 
ffw««'t>«fa»g  American  or  Japaneee  It  is  the 
domain  of  individualists,  people  with  poUtl- 
oal.  cultural,  and  economic  claustrophobia. 
The  bureaucratic  barriers  are  therefore  des- 
tined to  fan.  The  question  now  Is  how  soon. 
A  lot  of  us  cant  quite  give  up  hope  that  It 
wfll  happen  In  time  for  us  to  help  shape 
thoee  vast  promised  lands  above.* 


THS  RIGHT  WORSHIPFDL  FRED- 
ERICK J.  PERHAM  TO  VISIT 
TKRRE  HAUTE.  IN 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  wish 
today  to  acknowledge  the  forthcoming 
visit  of  a  specdal  guest  to  my  State  of 
Indiana.  The  city  of  Terre  Haute,  and 
the  State  of  Indiana  at  large.  wiU  be 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Right 
Wor^Upful  Frederick  J.  Perham. 
mayor  of  the  city  of  St.  Albans.  Hert- 
fordshire. England,  who  will  be 
making  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  America  on  March  7.  1986. 
His  Worship  the  mayor  has  served  his 


countrymen  with  distinction  over  a 
period  spanning  four  decades  in  offices 
as  councilor,  magistrate,  and  current- 
ly, mayor  of  St  Albans.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  seek  recogniti<m 
for  this  most  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant from  England,  and  know  full  well 
that  he  will  establish  steadfast  rela- 
tions with  governmental  leaders  and 
frioids  in  our  great  Hoosier  State.  I 
also  wish  for  him  to  know  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  sends  him 
warm  greetings  on  the  occasion  of  the 
72d  anniversary  of  his  birth.  March  12. 
1»85.« 


COWORESSIOWAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  NICKLE8.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  come 
before  the  Senate  today  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Unicm.  While  I 
am  certainly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
make  a  stat«nent  on  their  behalf.  I 
am  troubled  by  the  fact  that  I  and 
many  others  in  this  body  have  made 
similar  statements  In  the  past.  While 
we  continue  to  express  our  ccHiceni  for 
these  individuals,  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  slow  the  process  of  emi- 
gration and  continues  to  deny  many 
individuals  the  right  to  emigrate.  liut 
year  only  896  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This  \a  the 
lowest  amount  allowed  to  leave  in  20 
years.  FT""y  disturbing  \»  the  fact 
that  over  350.000  Jews  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  emigrating. 

The  right  of  any  Individual  to  leave 
any  country,  including  one's  own,  is  an 
intemationaJly  recognized  human 
ritfit  upheld  by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  other  international  agreements 
ratified  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Never- 
theless the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
deny  certain  individuals  this  right 
The  permission  to  emigrate  is  given  ar- 
bitrarily—for some  it  takes  months— 
these  are  the  fortunate  ones— for 
others  it  takes  years  and  many  more 
are  permanently  forbidden  to  leave. 
Although  the  process  is  long  and  ardu- 
ous. Soviet  Jews  continue  to  apply. 

The  process  of  emigration  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  one  that  would  cer- 
tainly discourage  most  individuals.  In 
America,  we  expect  certain  actions  to 
occur  within  a  given  timeframe.  When 
we  go  to  a  Federal  office  to  request  a 
certain  action  we  are  given  an  idea  of 
how  long  this  may  take.  We  expect 
this  information.  However,  from  the 
day  a  Soviet  Jew  applies  for  emigra- 
tion to  the  day  of  departure,  months 
or  years  may  pass.  The  delay  would  be 
difficult  enough,  but  in  additifm  to 
this,  the  emigration  process  may  be 
nuu-ked  by  constant  harassment  and 
deliberate  bureaucratic  delays.  Often  a 
Soviet  Jew  must  request  several  invita- 
tions from  the  country  he  wishes  to  go 
to  before  actually  receiving  one  be- 
cause these  invitations  are  intercepted 
in   the   maU.   Many   invitations   are 


never  reoelve(L  In  addition,  the  Office 
of  Visas  and  Registration  does  not 
ke^  regular  working  hours.  Tngt.ead. 
these  offices  may  be  open  only  1  or  3 
days  a  week,  with  brief  working  hours, 
requiring  several  visits  to  the  office 
before  the  paperwork  Is  completed. 

Another  difficulty  in  this  proceas  is 
the  fact  that  while  many  individuals 
are  not  pomltted  to  leave,  they  are 
not  denied  either.  Unless  an  individual 
Is  denied,  he  cannot  reapply.  There- 
fore for  months  or  even  yean,  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  waiting  for  some  type  of 
actioa  to  occur. 

The  emigration  prooeH  that  I  have 
outlined  is  (me  that  would  be  discour- 
aging to  the  most  detomlned  Indhrid- 
uaL  The  difficulties  that  these  individ- 
uals must  endure  In  order  to  even 
come  close  to  leaving  the  Soviet  Unkm 
exemplify  their  strong  desire  to  emi- 
grate. The  courage  and  poveveranoe 
shown  by  these  individuals  certainly 
deserve  our  respect 

As  l(mg  as  there  are  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  desiring  to  emigrate, 
there  WlU  be  Americans  vrtio  wUl  be 
watching  and  watting  for  the  Soviet 
Unl(m  to  aUow  these  people  to  leave.  I 
believe  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
stand  behind  these  strong  Individuals 
and  do  what  we  can  to  help  them  in 
their  quest  for  f reedcm.* 


the  weeks  to  come.  Hopefully  we  will 
all  see  that  those  padcages  are  proc- 
essed in  a  tw^mi#!r  which  does  not 
leave  us  with  frayed  irteoes  of  wrap- 
Irfng  paper  all  over  the  floor.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presidait  if  there  is 
one  SenatOT  In  this  body  who  feels  he 
has  many  flaws,  it  is  this  <me.  I  realise 
that  many  times  I  make  mistakes  I 
hesitate  to  refer  to  my  own  prayers  at 
vUgbt,  but  one  of  the  prayos  I  say 
quite  frequently  before  going  to  bed  is 
that  I  hope  God  wiU  make  me  more 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others 
and  hdp  me  to  understand  others 
better. 

The  distinguished  Senator  owes  me 
no  aptdogy.  He  is  very  gracious.  I  do 
appreciate  deeply  the  charitableness 
that  is  revealed  in  this  statement  by 
the  distinguished  ma)<n1ty  whip. 


A  GROWTH  EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  let 
me.  just  in  passing,  make  a  comment 
on  the  activities  of  the  last  days.  It 
was.  I  believe  the  phrase,  an  experi- 
ence, is  what  we  call  that  A  growth 
experience.  I  belleiu  it  is  also  called 
that  in  the  annals  (^psycfliiatry.  pn- 
haps.  But  let  me  say  that  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  assistance  of  the  wltaati- 
ty  leader,  at  a  time  cnr  two  in  those 
hectic  days.  I  may  have  lashed  out  at 
him.  and  did  so. 

I  would  greatly  regret  it  If  that 
would  ever  interfere  with  our  rdatkm- 
ship.  I  owe  him  an  apology  for  that 
He  is  an  awesome  legislative  talent 
and  he  proves  that  time  and  time 
again.  I  think  that  pertiaps  sometimes, 
our  frustration— and  that  becomes  evi- 
dent-oomes  from  the  extraordinary 
capability  of  the  man.  It  comes.  I 
guess,  I  think  there  was  an  old 
phrase— I  do  not  know  what  tribe  I 
recall  it  from— that  said  the  courage  of 
your  onDooent  tumors  you. 

That  is  certainly  true  and  pertiaps  in 
evidence.  I  appreciate  his  patience.  It 
WM  a  «>irlted  time.  We  have  much  to 
do.  With  very  thoui^tful  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  we  wHl  do 
those  tasks.  There  Is  much  to  do  in 
this  country,  having  not  to  do  with 
Just  this  issue  but  issues  of  great  im- 
portance. I  lo<A  forward  to  working 
with  the  minority  leader  and  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  about  our  busi- 
ness which  will  now  camt  before  us  I 
think  in  a  different  kind  of  package  in 


ANOTHER  WORD  FROM 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  at  the 
dose  of  the  98th  Congress,  after  26 
years  of  service  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  returned 
to  the  intvate  sector. 

As  many  of  his  friends  predicted, 
however.  Senator  Randolirti's  depar- 
ture from  Cai^tol  Hm  did  not  mean  a 
retirement  from  an  active  invcdvement 
in  the  wide  range  of  interests  and  com- 
mitments that  have  always  chataeter- 
iaed  his  life.  Senator  Randcdph  contin- 
ues to  write  regularly  for  pubilcatton 
oo  a  variety  of  topics  and  to  be  in 
^mmmnA  ag  a  speaker  in  a  number  of 
forums. 

One  example  of  Senator  Randolph's 
writing  intoests  appeared  in  the  fau 
1984  issue  of  Phoenix  Quartoiy.  a  pe- 
riodical of  the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron 
and  SteeL  Though  Senator  Randolirti 
wrote  this  article  some  time  before  his 
tenure  ended,  the  piece  reflects  the 
kind  of  eff (Hts  Senator  Randolph  is 
now  msklng.  as  well  as  the  seemingly 
HmRi— ■  tcapt  of  his  cuucems. 

I  agk  unanimous  ocmsent  that  Sena- 
tor Randolph's  article  vpear  in  the 
Rbooib  as  printed. 

There  bcdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rnoao.  as  follows: 

CoorouTivB  broar  NSBB  To  SoLvs 


By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  United 
States  vrfll  have  to  cope  with  U  bOllon  tons 
of  solid  waste  eadi  year.  Less  than  a  decade 
ago.  I  pointed  out  that  our  sodety  was  gen- 
erating 4.4  taOUon  tons  of  sdid  waste  eadi  - 
year.  This  Is  a  dramatic  and  stunning  in- 
crease that  wfll  be  a  problem  far  greater 
yinmn  the  slfM>i*«~^  automobfle  dilemma  of 
the  late  sixties. 

Immediatdy  following  Worid  War  n.  a 
use-and-diseaid  mentality  took  hold  in  our 
country.  Prta'  to  that  America  was  a  more 
ocnsenratlon-orlentod  and  parrimcnious  so- 
ciety, possfldy  because  the  Great  Depression 
had  left  dramatic  sears  on  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic Isndseape. 
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The  country,  during  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  expanded  using  this 
philoaopy— one  that  was  made  possible  by 
what  Americans  perceived  to  be  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  resources  and  vast 
spaces  to  dump  their  unwanted  waste.  Re- 
ality is  now  forcing  us  to  adopt  conservation 
attitudes  and  to  develop  the  potential  for 
reusing  many  materials  formerly  discarded 
as  waste. 

As  recently  as  1976. 1  emphasised  that  the 
D.S.  was  the  most  consumption-oriented 
country  on  earth.  Thankfully  that  has 
changed.  But  I  believe  the  change  has  been 
more  evolutionary  than  revolutionary.  Solid 
waste  management  and  control  as  well  as  re- 
cycling are.  in  many  ways,  the  stepchildren 
of  the  environmental  movement. 

This  country  has  demonstrated  that  it 
possesses  an  unparaUeled  capacity  to  build 
and  develop  economic  resources  and  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  our  standard  of  living.  Tet 
this  caiMdty  has  been  accompanied,  it 
seems,  albeit  unlntentlonaUy.  by  the  teiMl- 
ency  to  Ignore  the  impact  on  our  earth,  nat- 
ural resources,  and  environment.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  US.  to  satisfy  its  growing  de- 
mands for  raw  materials  from  virgin 
sources,  and  to  cope  with  the  indiscriminate 
handling  of  lU  wastes.  We  have  replaced 
what  we  took  from  the  earth  with  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  some  of  the  most  danger- 
ous substances  known  to  man. 

And  the  various  energy  crises  the  nation 
experienced  demonstrated  to  our  dtlaens 
how  fragile  is  the  standard  of  living  we  have 
achieved,  unless  we  exercise  care.  The  un- 
certainty and  Increasing  costs  of  energy  sup- 
plies have  placed  Increased  emphasis  on  the 
need  to  obtain  maximum  use  and  reuse  of 
our  dwindling  nonrenewable  resources. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  econo- 
my and  the  environment  do  not  represent 
polar  interests:  rather,  they  are  part  of  the 
same  system,  a  system  that  has  gdven  us  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

Almost  two  decades  ago.  I  described  as  an 
urgent  national  problem  the  critical  issues 
relating  to  solid  waste  management.  And  I 
said,  as  the  world's  most  prodigious  con- 
sumer of  materials,  we  must  now  turn  to  re- 
cycled materials  to  supply  our  industrial 
machines.  Solid  waste  are  a  virtually  im- 
tapped  source  of  useful  materials.  That 
statement  is  as  true  today  as  It  was  20  yean 
ago.  At  a  time  when  shortages  are  not  un- 
common, we  should  be  exerting  every  effort 
to  find  markets  to  reuse  the  millions  of  tons 
of  valuable  materials  being  discarded. 

Recycling  and  resource  recovery  must 
become  an  essential  part  of  our  national 
solid  waste  management  efforts.  In  past 
years.  I  have  called  for  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional materials  policy  that  doses  the  cyde 
of  resource  extraction  and  use-and-dlacard 
so  that  it  Indudes  reuse  as  a  ftmdamental 
premise.  We  must  eliminate  the  word 
"waste"  from  our  vocabulary  and  substitute 
the  word  "conservation." 

Resource  recovery  from  solid  waste  repre- 
sents a  major  and  virtually  untapped  source 
of  materials  at  a  time  when  we  are  faced 
with  emergency  supply-demand  defidts.  Re- 
source recovery  offers  the  potential  for  re- 
turning large  fractions  of  important  miner- 
als into  the  materials-supply  pipeline,  but 
only  if  there  is  adequate  demand  from  in- 
dustry for  these  materials. 

By  1977  the  Congress— typified  by  my  re- 
marks In  the  Senate— agrieed:  "We  have 
achieved  a  new  awareness  that  we  must 
carefully  conserve  and  reuse  our  material 
resources."  And  not  more  than  a  year  later  I 


pointed  out  to  the  nation  that  we  had  come 
to  the  somewhat  twlated  recognition  that 
we  could  not  live  comfortably  in  the  midst 
of  despoiled  or  mismanaged  resources.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  busineas  and  industry 
can  and  will  meet  environmental  challenges. 

It  is  Important  to  realiM  that  solid  waste 
management  is  nof  an  area  that  lends  Itself 
to  extensive  planning  and  operatioo  from 
the  Federal  levels.  But  actions  that  encour- 
age the  reuse  of  products  can  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  resolving  the  eountry's 
solid  waste  problems.  In  a  sense,  then,  solid 
waste  management  was  a  "first  generatloo" 
effort.  Pi'ogress  has  been  made  In  waste  to 
energy  systems  that  are  being  adopted 
throughout  the  country  to  use  our  solid 
waste  as  a  fuel  to  produce  energy.  Tet  we 
are  far  from  reoovering  the  tremendous  ton- 
nages of  metallic  scrap  generated  annually. 
There  Is  also  a  growing  ooneem  that  baa- 
ardous  substances  may  further  limit  recy- 
cling of  metalUca. 

The  second  generation  may  weQ  be  prod- 
uct design  to  Improve  the  potential  for  ma- 
terials reuse.  As  with  the  abandoned  auto 
problem,  the  metallic  scrap  Induatry  eannoC 
alone  be  responsible  for  the  solution.  Again, 
every  major  Industry  Involved  with  produc- 
tion, design,  and  fabrication  of  metal  prod- 
ucts will  have  to  play  a  part. 

In  the  areas  of  eonaervatkn.  I  have  fre- 
quently stated:  If  the  American  people  are 
not  aware  of  a  situation,  we  as  Individual 
members  of  Congress  have  a  rwponriWHty. 
by  our  actions,  to  make  them  aware.  I  hope 
that  I  have  been  able  to  do  that. 


FAREWELL  TO  "PUOGY" 
DBOOES 

Mr.  BTRD.  BCr.  President,  most 
people  identify  the  U.S.  Senate  with 
the  names  and  deeds  of  famous  Sena- 
tors, past  and  present,  who  have  lent 
the  Senate  its  aura  of  glamor  and  tra- 
diUon. 

But  those  most  familiar  with  the 
Senate  also  know  that  this  institution 
depends  for  Its  day-to-day  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  on  the  good  woi^  of 
countless  men  and  women,  most  of 
whose  names  go  unheralded  by  the 
media  and  whose  value  and  contribu- 
tions may  be  ai>preeiat«d  only  by  a 
handful  of  people,  liost  of  those  staff 
men  and  women  serve  faithfully  for  a 
time,  and  thm  they  go  on  to  pursue 
aome  other  career,  or  move  quietly 
into  retirement. 

At  times,  however,  a  Senate  staff 
person  has  served  so  many  different 
Senators  so  well  and  so  long  that  his 
or  her  unrecognised  departure  would 
signify  a  breach  of  etiquette  and  com- 
munity responsibility. 

Such  is  the  instance  of  this  week's 
retirement  of  Randall  C.  Degges  as  a 
floor  assistant  for  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  Office.  Since  March  1971,  Mr. 
Degges— fondly  known  by  the  nick- 
name "Puggy"— has  served  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  Through 
eight  Congresses,  he  has  helped  to 
maintain  the  security  and  decorum  of 
the  Senate,  and  he  has  won  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  his  coworkers 
and  many  Senators  for  the  conscien- 
tious way  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his 


responsibilities.  Mr.  Degges  will  be  sin- 
cerely missed  when  he  leaves  .his 
Senate  post  tomorrow. 

But  the  qualities  that  "Puggy" 
Denes  demonstrated  in  carrying  out 
his  Senate  floor  duties  have  been  evi- 
dent throughout  his  life.  A  native  of 
Takoma  Park,  MD,  and  a  graduate  of 
Bladensburg  High  School,  in  1941.  at 
age  ai.  Mr.  Degges  Joined  the  Wash- 
ington MetrtmoUtan  Police  Depart- 
ment. In  1961.  he  was  detaUed  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment's plainclothes  detaU  here  on 
Ospltol  Hill.  As  a  policeman,  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  received 
numerous  commendati<ms.  including 
"Policeman  of  the  Month"  and  "Po- 
liceman of  the  Tear."  Doing  his  Job 
weU  has  been  one  of  Randall  Degges' 
characteristic  habits. 

In  his  retirement.  Mr.  Degges  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  companionship 
of  his  wife  of  47  years— her  name  is 
Kathleen— and  the  love  and  honor  of 
his  7  children  and  16  grandchildren.  I 
can  assure  him  that  he  will  also  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  esteem  and  warm 
good  wishes  of  those  Senators  whom 
he  has  served  so  well  for  14  years.  We 
hope  for  him  the  best  as  he  enters  re- 
tirement, and  anticipate  that  among 
his  rewards  Justly  earned  he  will  count 
the  memories  of  the  duties  he  faith- 
fully rendered  to  his  fellow  citiaens 
and  his  country  as  a  policeman,  and  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  member  of  its 
staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  personally 
wish  Mr.  Degges  a  long  and  delightful 
retirement.  He  is  really  a  good  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  for  his  patience 
and  his  courtesy.  I  know  he  is  tired,  as 
are  others,  but  he  will  find  as  he  goes 
along,  as  I  have  found,  that  many 
times  when  the  others  have  been  able 
to  say  goodnight  and  go  home  to  a 
little  food— we  called  it  supper  back  in 
my  da]n>— the  distinguished  majority 
whip  and  I.  and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  and  other  Senate  officers 
and  staff  will  have  to  wait  and  do  addi- 
tional work  before  we  can  go  to  our 
rest  from  the  day's  labors. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  my  good 
wishes  and  congratulations  as  well  to 
Mr.CahilL 

The  distinguished  majority  whip  has 
been  very  cordial,  courteous,  and  tm- 
derstandlng.  and  I  thank  him.  as  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
indeed  go.  and  "sup."  and  rest,  and  I 
think  I  will  have  to  come  up  with  one 
of  my  own  prayers  tonight.  I  do  sin- 
cerely appreciate  the  words  of  the  mi- 
nority leader. 


FAREWELL  TO  MARTIN  CAHILL 
AND  CAPTAIN  DEGOES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I,  too,  appreciate  the  service 


of  Puggy  Degges,  who  I  knew  when  I 
first  came  here. 

I  think  the  minority  leader  is  aware 
that  tomorrow  Marty  CahiU  also  will 
be  retiring.  So  we  say  farewell  to  two 
remarkable  people  who  have  been 
here  at  the  Chamber  many  an  hour 
and  many  a  night.  Indeed,  they  have 
served  with  distinction,  and  they  are 
delightful  people  with  good  humor 
and  pleasant  to  work  with.  I  wish  you 
well  Puggy  Degges  and  Marty  CahilL 
Godspeed  to  both  of  you.  I  Just  hope  it 
was  not  the  activities  of  the  last  few 
days  that  have  generated  the  desire 
for  retirement.  That  may  happen 
again.  You  can  come  back  and  find 
out.  We  will  not  be  doing,  good  heav- 
ens, too  much  more  of  this.  And  so  I 
thank  both  of  you  for  what  you  have 
done  for  the  \JA.  Senate. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

oaoaa  roa  cosvnuw  or  sbiats  TOMOiaow 

un  roa  miB  roa  ihiots 
Mr.  SIBCPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmsnlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
convene  at  12  noon  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 28.  and  that  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  have  10  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBsn  roa  asuousiiioii  or  sssatobs 
raoxunut  ire  HAKT  TOMoaaow 
BCr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  following  the 
leaders'  time,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized  for  special  orders  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each:  Senator 
Pbozmibs  and  Senator  Ha«t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

roa  BoumR  Muaiiura  auausss 


um  or  THE  an  roBGs 
71o  be  colonel 
Bottorf  f .  Oarald  U.  247-«a-94S8 
Tukey,  Darold  E.,  004-38-0182 

TobeUeutenanteoUmA 
Oteenawalt.  Peter  U.  178-S8-00SS 
Keboe.  William  W..  M8-88-7998 
Kli«.  Eddie  IC  42S-68-S9<S 
Knickeberg.  Roger  P..  534-48-4913 
I^mbert.  Alvln  O..  Jr..  387-48-7383 
Nennlnger.  ^nnuiam  P..  491-48-8153 
Thompson.  Jan»ea  E..  438-84-0777 
White.  Barry  A.,  m.  419-88-1417 
Toung.  Richard  B..  440-48-4783 

Tobemaior 
JohiMon.  Rid  v..  519-54-0801 
White,  Harry  A..  HI.  419-88-1417 


RETIREMENT  OP  CAPTAIN 
DEGGES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow marks  the  retirement  of  one 
of  the  Senate's  most  dedicated  and 
conscientious  aides,  a  man  who  has 
served  the  Senate  with  great  loyalty 
for  the  past  14  years  and  who  has 
earned  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber.  Randall 
C.  Degges. 

Mr.  Degges,  who  is  known  to  us  as 
"Captain  Degges,"  began  his  Govern- 
ment service  at  the  age  of  21,  when  he 
Joined  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  He  spent  the  next 
18  years  woritlng  up  through  the 
ranks,  and  in  1961  he  was  detailed  to 
the  UJ3.  Capitol  in  charge  of  the 
Plainclothes  Division.  Through  Us  ex- 
traordinary diligence,  tireless  effort, 
and  skillful  worit,  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  received  numerous 
commendations  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  before  his  retire- 
ment in  1971. 

But  his  ties  to  the  Senate  were 
strong,  and  so  Captain  Degges  immedi- 
ately agreed  to  stay  on  with  us  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  ss  floor  attendant  to 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  where  he  has 
worked  with  all  of  us  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle— Senators  and 
staff  alike— with  his  unique  blend  of 
skill,  warmth,  commitment,  and 
friendship. 

Now,  as  Captain  Degges  leaves  the 
Senate,  I  Join  in  wishing  him  a  long 
and  lu4>py  retirement  with  Kathleen, 
his  wife  of  47  years,  and  with  his  7 
chUdren  and  16  grandchildren.  I  know 
that  they  are  as  proud  of  him  as  we 
are.  Captain  Degges  is  truly  one  of  the 
Senate's  finest,  and  I  congratulate  him 
for  his  remarkable  career  in  public  life 
and  his  service  to  the  Senate.  He 
leaves  with  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  of  us,  and  I  wish  we  had  more 
like  him. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  arte 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
following  the  qjedal  orders,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transactkm  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  pjn..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  6  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Following  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  wfll 
return  to  any  legislative  or  executive 
calendar  items  cleared  for  action. 
Therefore  rollcaU  votes  are  a  possibOi- 
ty. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  wder,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 

The  motitm  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
7:19  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  untfl 
Thursday,  February  28.  1985,  at  12 
noon. 


iBTHEAnPOBCS 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  offioen  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provl- 
slOBS  of  seetlan  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 


MaJ. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  27, 1985: 
Tas  JtmeusT 

The  followtng-nsmed  peraans  to  the  posi- 
tions Indleated: 

Edith  H.  Jones,  of  Texas,  to  be  J3B.  drcult 
Judge  for  the  fifth  dreult,  vice  a  new  pod- 
tlon  created  by  PuUUe  Law  86-W3,  spproved 
July  10, 1984.  ^    ^„ 

George  La  Plata,  of  MIdiigaii.  to  be  UJB. 
district  Judge  for  the  esatem  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  98-363,  approved  J^ily  10, 1984. 

Ronald  E.  Meredith,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U A  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentu^y,  vice  a  new  poaltlan  created  by 
Public  lAW  i6-US,  approved  July  10, 1964. 
laTRsAnFoacs 

The  following-named  otflom  for  perma- 
nent ptomotkm  In  the  UjB.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  838,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 


Mai 
Maj. 
MaJ. 


ton  or  TBB  AIB  rOBCB 

TobeUeuttnanteoloiui 
Kenneth  E.  Berger,  297-38-3570 
Teddy  D.  Boam.  518-46-3334 
Ahrin  E.  Carter.  411-83-1571 
James  E.  Davles.  110-34-8359 
Jamea  H.  Davis.  070-38-8069 
Rtdiard  K  Delano.  489-50-5345 
Donal  B.  PHea.  331-30-8598 
RobeK  C.  Gastrock.  317-44-8333 
WDUam  M.  Hembroiwfa.  338-38-8888 
Robert  O.  Jbhiwan.  408-83-9338 
Ranald  C.  Manning.  218  48-4308 
Byron  L.  Maytoerry.  440-43-8448 
James  W.  MeGaan.  331-40-7889 
John  T.  Mullen  m.  517-48-6678 
Mkdiad  E.  Phdps.  391-36-6384 
CHenn  K  Rice.  633-43-6786 
WaUam  N.  Searcy.  357-84-9559 
Fred  a  Sloan.  391-50-5186 
Wmiam  M.  Volgt.  431-46-3709 
Mai.  William  D.  Walsh.  130-34-3363 
MaJ.  Albert  H.  WOkenlng.  079-36-1471 
msaj  Donald  U  WHllams.  178-38-9754 

miasKooars 
MaJ.  Bradley  O.  BruhJeQ.  477-48-4884 


MaJ 


MaJ.  Benedict  N.  Antonecchla.  103-38-8078 
lansAnFoacs 
like  following  officers.  UJB.  Air  Force  Of- 
ficer Training  School,  for  appointment  as 
second  lieutenants  In  the  Regular  Air  Force, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  531.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  tank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Foroe. 

Akeison.  Jerome  Jm  556-45-8763 
An—Mw.  Ferg  M..  m.  386-11-5673 
Allen.  Rodney  J..  503-64-5891 
A«g»>n«,  Diana.  367-17-1170 
Attllno,  Joseph.  143-50-6015 
Ayrea,  Richard  R..  165-48-3840 
Bailey,  Dale  E..  190-50-6387 
Balr,  Jeffrey  U.  319-50-5483 
Barcfleld.  Jamea  U.  387-19-6984 
Bamea.  Lawrence  R..  365-06-9116 
Banvtt,  Neville  P..  193-66-8895 
Bean.  Stephen  Jm  540-73-8738 
Bergmelster,  Susanne.  317-60-3905 
Bema^l,  Bruce  E.,  049-50-3963 
Best.  John  E..  089-48-6974 
Blslr,  Jerry  T..  436-96-4266 
Bleakley.  Gage  A..  349-98-6167 
Bovilng.  George  K.  530-74-0377 
Brinker,  Robert  A..  385-65-4583 
Brown.  Michael  R..  571-08-4319 
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Carpenter.  BUI  J..  Ml-6»-Ta04 

Catt.  Patrick  A..  9S7-«-ao»4 

Chael.  DavM  T..  500-«4-fle»7 

Clark.  John  a.  Jr..  067-«0-MS0 

Clay.  Robert  P..  3ao-4»-aiM 

ColUnaworth.  Daryl.  517-4S-963S 

CroH.  RandaU  J..  0OT-54-M63 

Cwboakl.  Gregory  A..  a0ft-ft3-W88 

Dahl.  Unda  J..  0M-4»-llM 

Davis.  Mark  L..  SaS-44-TT3S 

Dawson.  Amy  J..  3M-Sa-4M60 

Ouncey.  Cllftoo  K..  l«>-44-M71 

Dye.  Thomas  IC.  U0-M-37Sa 

Dsass.  Merte  P..  M1-44-3S97 

Prisbee.  Gerald  J..  067-4«-Tai» 

Germain.  Dale  E..  00»-3»-ft480 

GIrkina.  Kevin  J..  55S-37-997a 

Graf.  Gregory  C.  loa-44-4016 

Gieer.  James  M..  Jr..  454-0A-36W 

Griffin.  Kenneth  G..  a67-4ft-S0S0 

Grimmic.  Dorothy  U.  a69-M-0790 

Gulnan.  James  P..  aai-33-<73a 

Hall.  Andrew  &.  401-7«-aMS 

Hansen.  Keith  J..  »80-8a-«437 

Hansen.  Thomas  L..  90»-«4-4ll9 

Hanson.  Scott  M..  4<a-74-«7«l 

Hattendorf .  Paul  E..  M»-3»-4348 

Herman.  Margaret  J..  ao»-M-<a67 

Hill.  Raymond  R..  Jr..  049-W-9a3S 

Hill.  Richard  M..  956-15-9870 

Hlngel.  John  P..  373-53-2536 

Hlnkley.  Ronald  K..  070-36-3136 

Hoglns.  Marcus  W..  433-06-3973 

Holland.  Wallace  Dewayne.  Jr..  503-64-4044 

Holmes.  Richard  C.  431-35-1364 

Homish.  Thomas  C  361-60-1444 

Hunter.  Earl  O..  454-9»-«357 

Jordan.  Brian  C  343-56-6651 

Justice.  Preddle  W..  446-53-0360 

Kalbfleisch.  Keith.  300-66-4605 

Kale.  Emory  D..  855-93-1932 

Kaplan.  Harold  D..  057-50-4963 

Keene.  Larry  D..  400-90-7611 

KeUey.  Bryan  C.  493  66  4669 

Kersh.  Kevin  G..  467-90-7314 

Kidd.  Allen  J..  405-03-0353 

KUinskl.  Paul  J..  397-53-4364 

Koster.  David  N..  390-53-4597 

Kwleraga.  David  A..  043-63-9565 

Lancaster,  Mark  A..  534-13-4616 

Leslie.  William  M^  313-46-0610 

Long.  Jerry  M..  463-93-9356 

Lutton.  Mark  J..  176-53-3430 

Lutton.  MUton  M..  541-53-6547 

Macagnone.  Michael.  114-50-9735 

Mahler.  Bruce  J..  376-66-6346 

Mahood.  Robert  W..  167-36-6411 

Mann.  Kenneth  C.  165-46-0377 

McAllister,  Jeffrey.  001-46-0636 

McLeroy.  John  P..  446-54-3443 

Mohr.  Robert  C.  457-35-0616 

Molock.  Leroy  M..  313-66-1963 

Moon.  Molly  K.,  365-35-5461 

Morgan.  Phillip  H..  157-40-3390 

Murray,  James  a.  36S-35-9U9 

Myen,  Lawrence  E..  330-64-6109 

Nabon.  Billy  M..  406-94-3054 

Nalepa.  Robert  P..  365-33-9130 

Norrls.  Robert  J..  341-17-1656 

O'Connor.  John  W.,  349-56-6711 

O'Grady.  SheiU  K.,  401-66-5779 

Pierce.  Joseph  D..  284-56-4960 

Pihana.  Patrick  P..  493-64-4336 

Podno,  Vincent.  143-70-0656 

PoUquin.  Robert  E.,  004-58-1147 

Privette.  Michael  E..  313-66-4639 

Puglisi.  Phillip  G..  001-46-9333 

Qulnn.  Timothy  T..  179-56-9031 

Hampton.  Daniel  R.,  53»-94-3607 

Rappaport.  Neal  J..  076-50-7969 

Reukauf.  Randy  A..  519-70-3157 

Rogler,  John  R.,  335-48-9416 

Root.  Usa.  513-50-6056 

Roseman.  Peter  A..  100-53-0943 


ScheU.  Todd  A..  306-43-9406 
Schola.  Theodore  K.,  414-68-8392 
Selover,  David  R.,  546-90-0773 
Shafovaloff,  Garry,  364-27-3656 
Skeers.  Robert  R..  506-82-6633 
Smith.  Robin  L..  543-78-8834 
Stafford.  Matthew  C.  430  88  8046 
Steams.  Barbaim  D..  431-37-3163 
Sullivan.  Brian  J..  011-38-4438 
Tug.  LIU  D..  033  46  3663 
Turner.  Albert  R..  Jr..  432-OS-0116 
Vanhom.  Scott  D..  838-72-1944 
Walker.  FMend  U  163-44-7122 
Walker.  Mark  U,  649-22-8206 
Walsh.  Craig  A^  540-60-2620 
Watson.  Timothy  P..  198  a  9440 
Weldekamp.  Greg  M..  318-72-6737 
West.  Bruce  A..  523-82-2260 
Whedbee.  Rodney  U  246-18-6758 
Wllley.  Kevin  J..  478-68-1062 
Zavler.  Ptands  V..  067-64M>14T 
Zadalla.  Timothy  M..  396-48-6718 
iHnnAaiiT 
The  following-named  distlngiilshed  honor 
graduates  of  Officer  Candidate  Sebool  for 
ampolntment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grade  of  sseond  llsu- 
tenant,  under  the  vmnMam  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  seetlaBs  831. 622. 688: 


Chandler.  George  P..  151-46-6260 
Gitter.  Kenneth  U  044-68-0187 

The  foUowlng-named  offloen  for  appoint- 
ment under  automatic  Intagratlan  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States.  In  their 
promoUoQ  grade,  under  the  provlrioM  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  seetlooa  ni. 
838.  and  533: 

To  be  lieutenant  eoUmA 


tw.  John  J..  393-52-3063 
Braiell.  James  L..  348-66-8077 
Burton.  Emory  A..  365-60-0260 
Oeoere.  Oari  D..  043  34  6608 
Dahl.  CarroU  K.  476-48-3180 
Hasty.  James  EL.  313-48-3160 
Japak.  Brian  A^  168  40  8208 
Keegan.  Patrick.  281-86-6667 
MeCaulley.  Kenneth.  163  86  9967 
Riddle.  Brace  C  658-70-6677 
Roberts.  James  Q..  280  84  8044 
Tonko.  JamesT.. 273  28  6283 
Upton.  Henry.  Jr..  486-72-0666 
Wright.  Mary  A..  480  66  0842 
Tobemaior 
Despam.  MUton  M..  867-68-6450 
prey.  If eU  B..  547  60  8688 
Jcahua.  Stephen.  146-86-8288 
,Jr„ 


lannAniT 

The  foQowlng-namad  offleen  for  pema- 

nent  promotloo  In  the  XJM.  Anny  In  aoeord- 

anoe  with  the  appropriate  pnvMaas  of  title 

10.  United  States  Cods,  seetloos  624  and  628: 


Tobtoolonei 
Alden  M.  Cunningham.  079-34-8877 
BiOAt  tBivica  ooan 
Tobeeokmti 
I L,  Newbora.  28T-68-T409 


To  be  Ueutenant  eoloael 

Michael  C.  Parker,  077-80-7811 
Donald  M.  TonaaUt.  197-88-3344 


To  be  lieutenant  eotonei 
Wmiam  Brander.  366-88-1287 

mDICAL  SOVICB  OOU« 

7b  be  lieutenant  eofamsl 
Jamas  L.  RItaehle  IV,  674-16-0778 


AiMTiiuBnooan 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
JoAnn  JoUvet.  438-70-9066 


Tobemaior 
RIdiard  J.  Adan.  467-60-1813 
WUllam  H.  Andersen.  468-96-4066 
LesUe  C.  BaOey.  867-86-7565 

PhUUp  R.  Bureh.  306-46-6833 
Riehard  R.  Cracker,  876-88-2794 
DanM  PWr,  280-62-0706 
Johnny  J.  Garela,  660-04-5536 
David  Orod.  282-«8-B796 
Robert  &  JarrdL  422-64-2701 
KeoneCh  A.  RIordan.  Jr..  266-62-9339 
Jamas  P.  Saas.  808-66-7997 
Teddy  R.  Seel.  526-72-2192 


Tobemajor 
Wnilam  L.  KMnbrook.  366-50-6051 
txnaa  asvocaib  owmM's  coara 

Tobemaior 
Judith  M.  B.  Guarlno.  349-66-5735 
Andrew  J.  Macko.  007-50-4074 


BicALOoars 
Tobemajor 

Mlgud  V.  Buzeda.  563-18-3869 
Lee  R.  Hunter.  444  46  3647 
Terry  A.  Reeves.  537-94-3485 

BORAL  coara 
Tobemaior 
Tsrranoe  L.  Smith.  234-66-7401 
mncAL  saavio  coars 
7b6ein«^ 
Gregory  P.  HoOls.  500-58-5748 
Brace  W.  MacDooald.  554-60-7751 
vaiBuiiAaT  ooars 
7lDftem«^ 
Samuel  R  Lamb  n.  a65-60-1666 
AunrmmsicoBn 
Toben%aJor 
I4mn  B.  Mulero.  397-54-3606 


The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reeerve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  Statea.  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  Statee  Code,  section  3370: 
Aairr  pbom onoii  list 
Tobecolonel 
ForttBai,  Thomas  E.,  365-42-7346 
Olodek.  Thomas  R..  161-33-5793 
MOler,  John  &,  m.  182-26-4685 
MIrolla.  John  J..  554-43-6479 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reeerve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  Statea,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  3366: 

ASMT  PBOIf  Onoa  UST 

To  be  Ueutenant  eolona 

Able,  Paul  J..  Jr..  403-44-9734 
Aekerman.  Chailea  W.,  849-66-3771 
Adana.  Ben  WtaL.  Jr..  268-66-4803 
Adams.  Charles  R^  363-66-1010 
Adama.  Michael  H..  316-43-6666 
AdaBM,  Robert  T.,  407-46-7563 
Adklna,  David  P.,  360-70-6335 
Akin.  Danny  G..  463-66-9313 
Akrldge,  WUllam  D..  259-70-1821 
Alger,  Terrence  P..  133-30-99^1 
Allcom.  Luther  H..  336-66-8733 
Allen.  BUly  L..  461-53-9667 
AUen.  CharUe  J..  413-60-4649 
AUen.  Everett  P.,  137-30-6489 
AUen.  John  R..  465-66-1449 
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AUen.  WUUam  C  424-84-8961 
AUIson.  Herbert  L..  303  40  3666 
Almodovar,  Carlos  U,  588-66-4077 
Atany,  ChrMophar  R..  024-82-6884 
Alstad.  AUen  T.,  517-88-8103 
AmatuUL  Richard  P..  127-32-3613 
Amenon.  Andrew  D..  861-62-8828 
Ames.  Donald  U.  811-86-1618 
Andersen.  Marvin  J..  821-48-6466 
Anderson.  Calvin  M..  503-40-3348 
Andetwrn.  Christian.  526-46-6611 
Anderaoo.  David  C  848-88-1246 
Andaraoo.  Jaaaea  L..  488-88-3167 
Andeiaon.  John  M..  427-78-8788 
Andersoa  Leon  D..  486-80-4888 
Anderson.  Ridiard  R-.  887-38-8468 
Anderson.  WUllam  L..  817-88-0218 
Angdo.  Mldiad  D..  810-88-6646 
Anthfloy,  Jamea  R..  311-42-6872 
Apear.  RIdiard  A..  87»44-y288 
Aplaas.  AUen  J..  602-48-2862 
Aquino.  Mldmel  A..  866-66-6015 
Aigeislnger.  wnuaaa.  818-42-0086 
Arhett.  Robert  H..  280-«8-18a 
AriMtraw.  BUly  C  422-84-6612 
Arrttt,  Parker  L..  671-44-6677 
Arthur,  Kart  A..  848-68-2763 
Attanasto,  Rlebard.  686-26  8866 
Auletta.  Bdward  A^  188-26-4221 
Avdla.  Joaaph  P..  184-84-6669 
Ayotte.  Robert  U.  868-62-2670 
Bailey.  MgarD,  480  66  6664 
,  Bdward  J..  486-80-0474 
,  PbUUp,  514-26-6666 

lorenoe  C,  526-62-6647 

Barbeau.JofaPlL.286  16  8464 
Barber,  John  W..  866  38  6310 
Barker,  wmard  U,  848-60-7650 
Barlow,  Gordon  H..  686-864001 
r.  Oari  &.  841-42-4868 
.  a  I^nn.  529-64-0462 
.  Everett  W..  236-64-6111 
;  Neman  X.  282-62-8088 

\,  WUUam  U.  442-66-4166 

Baraett.  GeraU  R..  178-84-2667 
Barr.  Jamea  &.  466-62-1688 
Barrtneau.  Ronald  B..  248-60-8870 
Banowa.  Conrad  A..  427-02-4456 
Bartash.  Harrair  &.  201-84-6807 
Bariett.  Robert  M-  261-72-7286 
Barton.  Cbaater  P..  428-16-2070 
Barton.  Jeffrey  U.  168  88  2684 
Barton.  Peter  W..  Jr..  816-44-6868 
Barton.  Robert  R..  040-84-2662 
Barton.  THonaa  J..  266  28  8640 
Bash.  John  P..  193-84-2623 
naslngrr  Johnny  U..  411-66-3519 
Bathke.  JUm  A..  360-10-6037 
Baum.  Kerry  ».,  832  88  4326 
Baumer,  Sandn  J.  288-84-1710 
Baxter,  WUUam  A.J..  «T3-84-2601 
Bean.  Louis  D..  231-60-6466 
Bean.  Maynard  K..  224-46-7878 
Beane,  Thomas  C  427  66  6666 
Beaslay.  Merrm  T..  26844-16S1 
Beck.  Jooeph  W,  466-88-7818 
BedlngtWd.  Larry.  28048-6876 
Beery.  Kenneth  B..  264-40-6664 
Behne.  Jamaa  R..  27040-6062 
BeJcer.  Bohdan.  072-86-8417 
Bdl.  Hubert  J..  282-62-U20 
Bender.  Lyte  D..  MrT-«S-8180 
Benevento.  Vmoant.  120-28-1888 
Benjamin.  Otoonge.  210-26-8236 
Bennett.  Thonaa  M.  064-88-4476 
Beiwon.  Vernon  U.  472-44-6278 
Bent.  David  M^  028-86-1786 
Berndt,  John  A.,  866-48-8060 
Berry.  Mkihad  A..  806-64-8762 
BeverMge.  Reld  K-  479-48-1164 
BevtM.  David  W..  006-26-7279 
Blelenberg.  Kari  181-804840 
BUac  Judith  H..  04742-8762 
Binfer.  Robert  B..  301-40-0687 
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Blachoff .  mgo  PJC  528-864280 
Btvcns.  Barry  B..  242-66-2602 
Black.  John  R..  519-44-6687 

ship.  Tbonaa.  80742-7710 
,  WUUam  H..  410-62-4824 
,  Kenneth  W.,  808-84-1860 
.Jdm  A..  166  32  8864 

Jimaa,  297-88-1626 

Bodden.  Uraoiam  B-.  861-40-4866 
Bode.  Loola  O..  476-80-6454 
Boeekmann.  Laarrenee.  478-40-0275 
Boiand.  Webrter  UJ..  446-40-6660 
.RoaaML..  446-48-8886 


Bond.  Andrew  B..  240464186 
Bonettl.  iMRwee  P..  618-86-4811 
Bootle,  Vt^atb  Jl.  24046-2118 
et  JaaMa  D..  886-40-2845 
^BfflyW..  420-70-8680 
.  Bdward  C  411-68-6068 
.JotonT,  211-84-4666 
.Klftay  P..  486-78-0711 
lanteR..  218-44-4778 

.  Wayne  B,*41-60-8686 

Boylan.  wnUam  J,  217-80-2668 
Bradley.  Tanr  D..  420-78-6662 
Bradley.  WOUam  C  466-42-2617 


P- 

Brandt.  LaurdO..  26<^4»yi7 

Brand.  Rlebard  W..'*4>T-«8-ai6 
^iUlanR..6Tl-«4-6626 
,  Tknttt  D,  420-72-1626 

.OaryUL 

Brffht,  Ronald  Wh 

Brltt,DaBaMJ,2l 

Brttton.  Praderlck.  412-70-4866 
rIC  818-404104 

JR,! 

;R<*artM..J^..441- 

.         .  iV.. 

Bronghtwi.  Herman  C  JW-^ 
Brown.  BUly  &.  448-88-8880 
Brawn.  Oodtay  B..  888-82-7718 
Brawn.  MldMd  U.  488-64-8066 
Brown.  Norral  O-  4B8-7S-t7S8 
Brown.  Ray  C,  448-44-1672 
»m.  Rkiiard  M..  610464686 
DltfWlU  TbRT  I*^  M1^9"«Wv 
Bitiylea.  BAward  J..  411-68-8424 
Bnnnley.  Da»M  A..  486  80  6W6 
Branbw.  Rtahard  C  48O42-0278 
Bramon.  THry  II*  610-IS-n66 
Bryan.  MOman  P..  260-84-6667 
Buditar.  Damihw  T..  181-t»42U 
Baft,  Robert  T,. 
Bole,  Mem  Dh 
BoDoch.  T' 


,Da«lda.lt«-M-VMt 
,HaRyB«Sl>40-U84 

I B..  18040-1048 
,BMlynA..r 
Bafk».JaBaBL,.r 


Burnett.  JUm  W.  4S1-T041tt 
Bumatt.  Wmta  D,  48848-1180 
Bitmatte,  DmM  It.  84044-6648 
BuRtw.  Wmiim  a.  IM-M4IM 
Bumwa.  wmtam  T..  88840-lin 
.DwrtdU  160404114 
HaoMMB*  81046-7716 

kT.SII-«4m 

,Kldiaaia«8Bl-84-«886 
.JaityL,  867-864878 

dl.  RObart  O..  188404787 

Byl.  WnUam  U  m404TI4 
Cade.  John  &.  870-404817 
Catfay.  Bdrad  T..  Jr..  088-80-7241 
Cahfll.  Patrtek  J..  11041-0446 
CaldwaQ.  Stemn  J..  881-86-8706 


CaUahan.  James  M.,  444-424170 
CUvln,  Eugene  D..  485-04-5660 
Canty.  Edward  P..  516-44-0666 
CaqueUn.  Dale  B.,  484-SO4028 
Garawan.  Larry  B..  240  00  3446 
CWIsan.  Thomas  P..  802-40-6568 
Carney.  James  R-.  489-64-6636 
Carney.  WUUam  J..  321-30-4493 
Carathers,  Thomas  P..  351-68-6519 
Carper.  Jsmes  W..  364-66-3299 
Carr.  Danid  M^  033-34-7617 
Oarr.  David  J..  586-66-1743 
Oanlgan.  ^nuiam  B..  81048-0991 
Oarriivton.  Emory  J..  450-78-4150 
CarroU.  ttnest  B..  864-56-1349 
Caraon.  Cheater  VJ^  492-46-8610 
Carter.  Gary  C  520-604066 
Carter.  Jerry  K..  260-36-7371 
Carter.  Lewto  J..  Jr..  380-70-0063 
Oartcr.  LoolB  H^  444-40-7363 
Osiver.  PMnk  N..  433-56-0451 
CMtaldl.  WUUam  G..  831-80-4459 
OMtdtaiM.  Bdward.  066-36-6393 
Oavey.  Uoyd  B..  315-IO-6640 
Owltfte,  Louto  P..  570-66-8366 
OeeO.  Gerald  T^  407-54-3153 
Chada.  Robert  L^  441-40-1544 
Chapman.  PTank  H..  349-74-9666 
Cbarlea.  David  U  868-64-0602 
Chatty.  MldMd  A..  156-26-5099 
Cbestcr.  Bennle.  Jr..  864-60-5063 
Cbleolne.  Gary  Sb.  000-33-3900 
cupola.  LewlB  A^  150-43-6063 
CtaMeo.  Cart  P..  821-36-4531 
Chttwood.  Mark  J..  170-30-0667 
,  Ronald.  610-80-8369 

.J..  375-44-0435 

.  Chartee  E^  044-30-3063 
Oark.  Harmon  R..  533-40-3524 
Oaike.  Harvey  B..  283-60-6503 
Oay.  mdiad  A..  515-404664 
Oayton.  Howard  W..  857-00-4839 
,  Richard  D..  580-44-3192 
.  Joeeph  A..  240-70-5466 
_  r.  Jaaaea  W..  563-60-4415 
daw.  Derald  U,  440-43-4011 
Oowea;  WnUam  BX.  827-46-7340 
CMchya.  Richard  M^  721-12-4472 
Ooan.  John  G..  066-30-0021 
Cobb,  CharieaP..  250-70-5686 

Cobb.  Robert  P..  424-56  6660 
COduran.  Jamea  R..  253-664166 

COdiran.  I^rry  W..  85448-5365 
COdy.  CUff ord  C  463-64-3065 
Oottey.  Btennd  B..  118-30-6317 
Oolaiwdo.  TliomM  W..  046-64-6931 
Colby.  Robert  W..  034-03-0711 
OoUndty.  B^ar  G..  560-04-7379 
CDDler.  Jamea  P..  820-564155 
CoMm.  Dennis  C  504  54  6070 
OidUiM.  Jamea  E..  060-36-3970 
OoUliM.  Lawrence  B..  801-80-8711 
COUtaiB.  Victor  A..  837-724041 
CoOtaH.  WUUam  H..  356-04-5606 
Oiflwdl.  Richard  G..  366-44-7046 
Conrad.  J(dm  C  444-44-4163 
OonblmagDO.  Donald.  086-86-6667 
Oontaido.  WUUam  P..  011-88-5396 
Conway,  iOdiad  E..  480-404106 
Corbet.  (Horla  U.  363-40-6886 
Oogta.  Noman  J..  866  68  9869 
Cotton.  Robert  D..  864-70-1933 
Courier.  Bugene.  010-36-6066 
Coye.  Mhdiad  O..  56148-6343 
Coyncr.  wnUam  L..  288-86-3531 
Grain.  John  T..  263-64-4731 
Creek.  Jamee  A^  856-56-0661 
Crtawdl.  GUbert  M..  445-40-6439 
Cracamo.  Gerardo  U,  153-36-5675 
Cronln.  Robert  S..  322-28-0700 
Crapp.  Robert  J..  186-344118 
Crow,  Harold  L..  420-50-6639 
Crowder,  Lewis  H..  430-764133 


V. 
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Cnunp.  Fnnds  J..  314-44-07M 
Cucno.  WillluB  A..  OM-40-3773 
Culbert.  Harry  J..  530-36-4565 
Cunnlncham,  John  B..  1M-33-5S58 
Cutehlna.  Jamea  A..  22»-5«-1836 
Cutahaw.  Charlea  W..  5S9-80-3097 
Daifron.  Rotert  A..  420-M-0729 
Dallarm.  Barry  U.  l«4-36-«13« 
Damlco.  Francia  J..  16e-S3-4044 
Dangelo.  Robert  H..  044-34-8303 
Daniel.  Douglaa  W.,  4«4-«4-44»4 
Daniels.  Lee  E..  43ft-M-«693 
DanlelaU.  Arlan  J..  SOl-44-3863 
Dantonio.  Ronald  E..  3S1-30-M19 
Darga.  Jerome  P..  38e-40-M13 
Darllnc.  Arthur  E..  3«3-43-33«l 
DauKhtera.  David  L..  32»-3«-0188 
Davles.  WUllara  J..  M7-5S-ieT3 
Davix.  Donald  W..  307-34-3018 
Davis.  JerreU  M..  303-78-0355 
Davis.  Norman  D..  553-50-0307 
Davis.  Walter  W..  401-40-1735 
Deacy.  John  J..  105-34-3370 
Dean.  Brian  A..  041-36-5285 
Decker.  Eural.  412-00-3003 
Defaaio.  Michael  J..  280-38-2388 
Degroat.  Ronald  J..  475-40-0079 
Delacnix.  JafUam  M..  573-50-8201 
Dell.  David  A..  304-44-9900 
Deloney.  Jamea  A..  437-00-9577 
Demarco.  Domenic  P..  017-34-5990 
Depue.  John  P..  158-34-7819 
Deaantls.  Gregory.  058-36-2744 
Despain.  Arlo  C.  529-48-1628 
Deutachle.  Thomas  E..  335-36-1468 
Devine.  Richard  P..  083-34-7281 
Dick.  Gerald  C.  079-34-0750 
Dick.  William  H..  400-42-9996 
Dickerson.  Robert  P..  120-36-1529 
Dickman.  Otto  P..  III.  261-62-0214 
Dickson.  George  GJ..  265-52-9112 
Dlehl.  Vincent  E..  164-38-1612 
Diestel.  Joachim.  078-34-4050 
Dillard.  Robert  L..  454-60-8015 
Dlmantova.  Victor  T..  080-32-5000 
Diacavage.  Donald  A..  195-34-7956 
Dishong.  Dion  &.  379-38-8983 
DobM>n.  Ronald  W..  036-28-4119 
Doebele.  Gerald  U..  511-42-6137 
Domenech.  Jose  E..  580-72-3330 
Donahue.  John  P..  030-28-2979 
Donahue.  Vaughn  L..  563-42-9490 
Donegan.  Jamea  C,  032-32-2181 
Donnelly.  David  P..  037-36-8814 
DonneUy.  Paul  J..  123-22-7605 
Dorsey.  John  C.  218-40-3686 
Dow,  Leslie  W..  006-34-6486 
Draf  tz.  John  Z..  373-44-0749 
Draper.  Edward  K..  581-58-2325 
Ductor.  Kenneth  U..  563-54-0415 
Dudas.  Michael  R..  194-28-7155 
Dueacher.  Carol  A..  324-42-6701 
Duff.  Thomas  J.,  010-34-8518 
Duffy,  Gerald  8..  476-46-9286 
Duggan.  James  R..  042-28-6631 
Dumas.  Jesse  D..  253-02-5255 
Dunham.  Ray  W.,  Jr.,  446-30-3942 
Dunn.  Howard  C.  Jr..  227-50-7622 
Dunst.  Prank  L..  152-34-3764 
DurreU.  Albert  E..  263-66-2819 
Dunisau,  Joseph  A..  439-62-1974 
Dutton.  Harold  B.,  021-28-4216 
I>wyer.  Donald  D..  503-40-8485 
Dwyer.  Edward  S..  013-30-8194 
Dykstra,  Ronald  D..  383-40-0271 
Daiesawiec.  Joaeph.  142-34-8480 
Ealy.  James  A..  408-72-5515 
Eastwood.  Michael  F..  001-32-2850 
Eaton,  Ronald  R..  213-48-7713 
Eberle.  Norbert  P..  502-38-8721 
Eddy.  Rodney  P..  521-52-6464 
Edgcomb.  Jim  O..  341-36-3186 
Edgren.  David  J..  337-34-2958 
Edmlsten.  Ramon  A.,  554-58-8189 
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Edwards.  Jamea  E..  428-80-7008 

Edwarda.  John  a.  005-48-4183 
I^an.  Larry  P..  400-72-7122 
Egldlo.  Carmine  A^  020-30-3833 
Ekberg.  Karen  T..  540-48-2066 
Ellermann.  Thomas  A.,  313-40-1817 
EUls.  Davto  M..  360-44-4548 
EUis.  Donald  R..  Jr..  370-44-0770 
EUls.  Herbert  R..  244-52-1028 
Ellis.  Maaaharu  T..  543-50-9117 
Emerson.  Ronald  C,  364-40-2049 
Epea.  Jamea  P..  432-80-4934 
Erickson.  Ronald  B..  470-44-5060 
Erlandson.  Edward  C.  279-38-OSOO 
btea.  Virginia  L..  430-72-1900 
Ethrldge.  Gerald  W..  410-70-4308 
Ettrlch.  Benid  D..  087-83-0733 
Eubank.  Thomas  W..  420-02-8681 
Eutaknks.  James  C.  400-70-40T3 
Buler.  MonU  G..  570-04-8317 
Everett.  Mark  D..  341-32-7318 
Fabian.  Peter  J..  323-30-8003 
Faherty.  Philip  J.,  157-32-2247 
Falco.  Robert  A..  573-52-4117 
FaletU,  Robert  O.J..  400-70-3811 
FaUon.  Thomas  a,  341-10-1840 
Farias.  Leonel.  452-62-2000 
Pamell.  Edwin  A..  248-72-1000 
Farrar,  Harloo  B.,  420-70-1024 
Farrell,  Thomas  J..  517-40-0020 
Farrtor,  Rhett  D..  261-00-8023 
Farris.  Walter  D..  493-50-0490 
Faust.  Donald  C.  347-30-4820 
Feeraater.  Michael  L..  545-02-0442 
Feldman.  Stephen  J..  310-30-4821 
Ferguaon.  Jamea  M^  110-30-0879 
Ferrara.  Don  A..  207-70-4028 
Ferrl.  Albert  V..  037-28-7007 
Fielder,  William  A^  038  28  6306 
FIgueroa.  Juan  &.  582  02  8202 
FInnerty.  Richard  &.  152-30-0202 
Flahel.  John  T..  290-30-1474 
Fitch.  Robert  C.  333-80-8138 
FItwerald.  Kenneth.  011-82-0332 
Fltiptrick.  Adrian.  230  02  0308 
Flanagan.  Cbarica  P..  407-00-4530 
Flelacher.  Chariea.  343  30  8423 
Fleming.  Jerry  J,.  480  00  8413 
Flint.  David  M^  540-74-4000 
Flowera.  Larry  D..  812-30-1280 
Flynn.  John  B^  170-34-0700 
Flynn.  John  P..  074-04-0352 
Forbea.  Robert  O..  218  40  0200 
Ford.  Clyde  C  300-04-0494 
Ford.  John  H..  160-8fr-OT30 
Ford.  John  P..  405-80-7014 
Fortney.  Kendan  M,.  390-40-0070 
Foaa.  Michael  L..  831-44-TllS 
Foaa.  Ronald  B..  253-70-O704 
Foater.  Jamea  R..  438-00-4702 
Foster.  Nathaniel  W..  207-844>329 
Fowler.  Brittflo  L..  380-84-7380 
Fox.  Theodore  H,.  873-00-0027 
Frank.  John  &.  000-82-1207 
Ftana.  Edwin  L..  20O-SO-1018 
Ftana.  John  J,.  802-80-2038 
Praier.  Robert  W..  800-80-0300 
Frailer,  Tbooaas  J..  480-04-1727 
Frteae.  Qulrln  A..  802-42-0300 
Frueh.  Richard  H..  547-00-0180 
Fuentes.  Jaime  E..  802-70-4808 
Fuller.  Joe  &.  438-60-2012 
Funderburke.  Cbartea.  247-00-0500 
Fursman.  Mark  A..  051-80-1380 
Oadua.  Wmiam  C.  040-40-0088 
Gait.  John  E.,  003-32-0377 
Gamble,  Stephen  M..  530-30-5772 
Gannon.  John  A..  104-30-3939 
Oardea,  George  A..  277-44-2390 
Gardiner,  Paul  &.  237-00-6793 
Oargola.  Charlea  M..  347-80-3072 
OarikA.  Rkdiard  E..  304-43-1400 
Oarma,  Royal  R,  282-30-8733 
Ganiand.  Jamea  M..  433  46  4400 


Gamer,  Carolyn  a.  415-70-0450 
Garriaon.  Jimmy  H..  410-50-5045 
Gatrell.  Jacob  W..  330-50-3177 
Oebhards.  John  E..  400-40-3318 
Oelber.  Harris  J..  100-33-2235 
Georgalta.  George  a,  400-54-7404 
Geone.  Elbert  a,  422-04-0073 
George,  Jamea  D..  300-00-3075 
Oerber,  Ftands  JJ„  523-00-5111 
Oenhman.  Larry  a,  200  34  0015 
OibbooB.  Edward  G.,  177-34-3000 
GUbert,  Ftedertek.  441-38-0420 
Gillette.  Mldiael  B.,  445-44-0070 
OObert.  Paul.  Jr.,  517-80-1010 
GUleaple.  Chandler,  100-33-4055 
Gilleaple,  Richard.  510-02-1500 
Oilman,  John  a.  4SO-04-2303 
Oilman,  John  L^  539-50-0330 
Olnnettl.  Ronald  M.,  179-30-7027 
OIpe,  Donald  C,  540-00-0740 
Oirardl.  Eugene  P..  102-33-0068 
Olavr,  Paul  J.,  138-40-2517 
Oluekman.  Harold  a,  442-40-0734 
Oomlnlak.  John  P..  133-33-0730 
Ooodnan.  WQllam  J..  109-40-4007 
Goodyear.  Herbert  W..  540-50-3570 
Oooley.  Gerald  L..  543-50-1771 
Oooriey.  John  T.,  302-34-8607 
Gordon.  Jamea  C,  351-38-6103 
Ooaaett.  John  a,  347-60-0345 
Ootaeh.  Robert  D..  354-54-6427 
Govlonon.  Richard  a.  263-60-0208 
OrabeL  Barry  H..  135-34-3828 
Oraehla.  Glenn  J..  201-34-5330 
Graf.  Rudolpta  L..  004-43-0340 
Graham.  Thomas  J..  411-50-0130 
Oranaky.  Mkdiael  J..  041-34-7810 
Gray.  Brian  L..  043-34-3288 
Gray,  Robert  W.,  285-30-0833 
Green.  Charlie  W.,  Jr..  330-00-3051 
Green.  David  R..  301-60-3034 
Green.  Duncan  C,  133-33-5729 
Green.  Earnest,  203-50-0077 
Green.  Edwin  R..  57O-40-5403 
Greer,  Robert  W..  354-00-4540 
Oristi,  John  C,  531-40-3310 
Orlaham.  Austin  a.  400-40-5395 
Groat.  Gary  L..  334-34-0013 
Groover,  Roland  R^  490-43-9933 
OniakSL.  Gerald  a.  379-40-0055 
Guldry.  John  a,  434-00-1408 
OumliMki.  Joseph  J..  400-04-0424 
Ounn.  Jamea  a.  m.  443-43-3010 
Oustafson.  Jon  O..  540-53-5553 
Oventer.  Elliott  J..  024  32  0408 
Habermann.  Rkhard.  215-50-0035 
Haekbarth.  John  R..  540-03-1411 
Hadley.  Frederick  C.  000-30-0041 
Haoer.  Mkdiael  a,  014-30-3070 
HaOey,  John  P..  330-00-1037 
Balm.  AUen  A..  503-50-3000 
Hakaa.  Gordon  A.,  004-30-7054 
Hall,  Archibald  UJ.,  400-03-1000 
Han.  Oavtd  W.,  180-38-0004 
Baa  Sdwte  a,  301-30-0319 
Hall,  Howard  a,  551-50-0200 
Hall.  Robert  L.,  405-50-0000 
Ham.  John  T..  007-40-4020 
WMwiit^,  Robert  B.,  200-33-0427 
Hamner,  Richard  M.,  421-00-7855 
Hanklna,  Wealey  L.,  519-82-1900 
Hanka,  James  R.,  552-04-5005 
Hann.  Raymond  K..  507-00-0043 
Hansard.  Hobart  BX.  410-74-0703 
Hansen.  Steven  R.,  550-50-4163 
Harder,  Ralph  J.,  116-34-7733 
HanUn,  Bdmond  D.,  407-50-0407 
Hardy,  Larry  H.,  230-60-0475 
HarglB.  Gerald  W.,  487-40-0797 
Harrahy,  John  J.,  031-30-0150 
Harrell,  Joaeph  D.,  340-70-3305 
Harrington,  James  C.  500-50-9699 
Harria,  Charlea  D.,  021-32-3150 
Harria,  Robert  L.,  335-73-7334 
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Harvey.  Jeffrey  L..  009-30-9907 
HatcheU.  James  a.  403-54-4104 
Hatmaker.  Ray  G..  409-04-1000 
Haynes.  Arthur  P..  057-30-0457 
Hekrhelbech,  Paul  D.,  403-50-5037 
Heimsness,  Julian  V.,  475-44-7434 
Hein.  Harold  a.  537-40-5321 
Heints.  Dennis  D..  550-52-5020 
Heinz.  Armlne  P.,  031-32-6621 
Heise,  Craig  R..  340-30-0003 
HeUer.  Carl  T..  302-33-3701 
Hempel.  Oaude  a,  460-00-3003 
Hendrtx,  Kenneth  R.,  403-63-5466 
Hennen.  Duane  M..  477-42-3622 
Henry,  William  L.,  207-20-8000 
Hepp,  Peter  J.,  205-00-0154 
Herbek,  Richard  P.,  116-30-5084 
Henfeld.  Jimmie  C  414-66-6310 
Heyderman.  Arthur  J..  005-30-3008 
Hickman.  Gerald  W..  447-30-1805 
Hfcdonan.  Jerold  W..  309-30-7817 
Hiett.  Ronald  a.  500-30-5700 
Higgtna.  Clay  a.  432-74-0700 
Higgins.  John  W..  200-42-7040 
Hill.  David  C.  201-34-5070 
Hill.  WUllam  J..  179-20-7990 
TT^Tim«n.  Arthur  B.,  331-38-4500 
Hillyer,  Robert  AJ.,  500-53-5000 
Hlnst.  Steven  W.,  530-50-2474 
Hitch,  Jamea  A.,  403-50-0390 
Hoag,  Donald  M.,  507-50-0400 
Hockensmith.  Jamea.  210-20-0562 
Hodnett,  Frederick.  227-64-7166 
Hoffman.  John  G.,  224-50-1477 
Hoffman.  Larry  A..  303-53-0018 
HoUe,  Erling.  539-00-5052 
Hollif ield.  PauU  a,  029-34-3008 
Holman,  John  R.,  480-44-1630 
Hotanea.  Forrest  L.,  351-32-4801 
Hook,  Jerome  a,  508-40-6608 
Hooper,  Roger  W.,  012-32-5738 
Hoots,  Lance  C.  565-00-2543 
Hopklna,  Bryan  M..  400-68-5032 
Horan.  Jamea  P.,  Jr.,  040-32-1707 
Horan.  Timothy  A.,  027-24-3242 
Hombarger.  Daniel.  110-34-0662 
Honiberger,  Clyde  K..  185-34-2633 
Hoakins.  Ryland  L..  413-68-5383 
Howard.  Earl  L..  519-44-3117 
Howell.  Henry  a.  430-56-4188 
Hrynyshyn.  Donald  W..  221-33-3823 
Huber.  Charles  M..  260-60-4380 
Ruber.  John  J..  193-34-2920 
Huberts,  Terranoe  B.,  303-44-7630 
Hudak,  Jon  A.,  517-44-4643 
Huddleston.  Thomas,  400-62-5613 
Huff.  Rkshard  L..  561-62-7437 
Huffine,  Walter  a,  414-70-3710 
Huggina.  aeveland.  454-78-3613 
Hughea.  Jerry  W..  350-76-4504 
Hughea.  WQey  P..  m.  324-00-0134 
Hula.  D<Hiald  C,  503-50-2415 
Humphrey.  Jimmy  O.,  443-30-4451 
Hunt.  William  J..  050-30-7308 
Hunter,  Duncan  U.,  003-32-0144 
Hunter,  James  L.,  249-02-5331 
Hunter,  Paul  C,  419-50-9670 
Huntoon,  Norman  L.,  377-43-3310 
Husar,  Ihor  W..  130-30-4499 
Hutter,  Robert  J.,  126-30-0133 
Hyams,  Henry  M.,  434-56-7158 
Hyder.  George  a.  347-54-4008 
Hymson.  Edward  B..  571-64-0706 
Igou.  Jacy  D.,  364-58-0563 
ntis,  Thomas  C.  463-72-3766 
Ivers.  Donald  U.  535-84-0550 
Ivill.  William  J.,  302-33-5607 
laquierdo.  Osvaldo,  210-30-7410 
Isydorski,  Clarence.  359-30-3913 
Jai±.  David  L..  510-40-8157 
Jackson.  Charlea  W.,  458-44-3040 
Jackson.  RandaU  H..  442-42-5550 
Jaooni,  Martin  M..  553-52-7645 
Jacoppi,  Joseph  AJ.,  016-30-5185 
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Jacques,  Donald  M.,  361-60-8067 
Jamea.  Langley  B..  296-30-9490 
James.  Theadore  W..  304-00-3042 
Jatnleks.  Andrievs.  305-34-4334 
Jeffries.  John  L..  430-00-0304 
Jeffery.  Finis  B..  405-72-0094 
Jenkins.  David  C.  300-44-0347 
Jenks.  Carl  P..  313-42-2934 
Jenaon.  Gerald  a.  539-42-2138 
Johnson.  Charlea  a,  288-38-4201 
Johnson,  James  a,  314-42-1938 
Johnson.  Wayne  A.,  477-40-0014 
Jonea,  David  8.,  002-40-0543 
Jonea.  John  A.,  343-70-0701 
Jonea.  Kenneth.  Jr..  300-40-3970 
Jones.  Larry  W..  418-53-8806 
Jones.  Tommy  M..  430-50-1500 
Jones.  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  400-50-4166 
Kahriman,  Demetri  J..  397-42-1003 
Karas.  Andrew  P.,  445-44-3830 
Kaseff,  Lawrence  G.,  317-42-0012 
Katz,  Michael  A.,  003-34-0222 
Katz.  Robert  L..  454-50-1202 
Kauf fman.  Leonard  A^  544-54-7049 
Kayao-.  Ronald  M..  404-54-2003 
Keefe.  James  a.  034-32-5774 
Keenan.  Daniel  J..  280-34-8700 
Keenan.  John  J..  179-33-1542 
Keene.  George  a.  313-40-8416 
Keisling.  Harold  G..  412-04-0712 
Kelley,  Ardm  W..  263-72-6207 
Kelley,  Thomas  P.,  220-38-3710 
Kelly,  Earl  W.,  102-34-0402 
Kelly,  John  C.  222-20-5500 
Kelly,  Louis  G.,  310-40-0085 
Kelly.  Robert  J..  154-30^)197 
Kem.  Howard  a,  307-44-0001 
Kendal.  Robert  W..  333-00-3570 
Kennedy,  Cahin  a.  419-03-0430 
Kennedy,  William  P.,  022-30-5790 
Kennett.  Alexander,  559-02-0490 
Kidroske.  David  a,  555-50-9261 
Kilcoyne,  Jamea  R^  044-20-0040 
Kllci«aae.  JwA  L..  420-00-8281 
Kllmartin.  Peter  J..  03O-83-2781 
Kilroy,  Francis  X.  022-32-4823 
Kim.  Stephen  N..  300-44-0754 
Kimbell.  Walter  a.  250-00-7127 
Kimberly.  Kenneth  J.,  330-30-5730 
King.  David  J.a,  220-84-3100 
King,  Dennis  P..  511-43-0000 
King.  Gerald  a,  415-70-1224 
King.  OUver  H..  407-04-3344 
Kirby.  Leslie  T.,  230-40-7003 
Klee.  Ted  T.,  300-00-0150 
Klinger,  Michael  a.  494  40  ■0338 
Knapp.  Barry  J..  131-32-0247 
Knight,  Roger  U.  510-04-2313 
Knueael.  Jerome  R,  400-40-0077 
Koehler,  Donald  R.,  402-04-2084 
Kokemak.  John  F..  020-28-0806 
Kolek.  Kenneth  J..  030-20-4215 
Kollarik.  Donald  M..  171-34-0000 
Kotcho.  Jamea  P.,  192-80-0703 
Koval.  Rkhard  K..  201-82-3880 
Kramer,  Charlea  &.  402-40-0460 
Kreaa.  Joaeph  P..  880-40-2400 
Kfoh.  Jamea  a.  100-84-1000 
Kroll.  HerMbd  R..  188-82-0772 
Kruse.  Leonard  W..  600  42  0888 
Kuehl.  John  C.  300-42-2100 
Kuepfer,  Walter  W..  301-42-2420 
Kulbitakl.  Gary  C.  472-40-4819 
LabouUere.  RkOiard.  015-34-0100 
Lacasse.  Normand  H.,  001-30-0815 
Lagrow.  Joaeph  A..  374-40-2271 
f^wmi^  Tbotauts.  Jr..  167-80-7580 
Lamar.  James  C.  804-42-2273 
Lamb.  Benjamin  a.  830-80-0101 
Lambert.  Jimmie  L,.  610-84-4334 
Lambert.  William  J.,  507-00-0000 
Lament,  William  C.  204-34-4871 
Landry,  Robert  a,  187-32-1929 
Lane,  WUllam  8.,  111-82-0104 


Lang,  George  C,  400  48  8448 
Lannon.  Lee  a,  n.  303-30-0730 
Lartviere,  Leo  T.,  037-20-3001 
Larkin,  Frank  a,  230-40-3709 
Larro.  Jamea  J..  153-30-0136 
Lawrence,  Detaner  L.,  226-53-6036 
Lawaon,  Eddie.  Jr..  407-50-0207 
Lawton.  Anthony  L^  371-44-0756 
Laaenby.  James  F..  255-62-2953 
T.*«wio«i  Houston  D.,  556-54-0367 
Leath,  Chartes  A..  Jr..  340-72-5311 
LeaveU.  Alwin  R..  449-00-3939 
Leavltt.  Cahrin  R..  519-00-6362 
Lederc  Joaeph  G.a.  002-02-0090 
Lee.  Robert  A^  264-00-2915 
Lee.  \nuiam  R..  403-00-5373 
Letts.  Ftankim  W..  537-34-1717 
Leiwefeld.  John  D..  405-60-0313 
Lennon.  Jamea  W..  054-84-6735 
Leako.  John  A..  000-84-8837 
Lealle.  WUllam  C  571-54-1478 
Leaperanoe.  Timothy.  305-43-5394 
Leater.  Drayton  H^  449-00-0303 
Uater,  Horace  B..  420-02-0212 
Levy.  Joaeph  A^  174-32-0537 
Lewla.  Jirtm  D..  221-20-0617 
Lewta.  WUllam  P..  200-00-0064 
Lewkowakl.  Edward  A..  467-70-0415 
Ules.  Louis  a.  420-00-0005 
Lttjegren.  Walter  J^  022-30-4533 
Und.  ^nniam  P..  505-64-9120 
lindley.  vrauam  L..  245-60-0200 
Lindorfer,  J«rtm  H..  483-40-6212 
Unea.  Alan.  001-30-3305 
Uttle.  RaliA  v..  Jr..  000-30-3011 
Loekrem.  WUllam  L..  305-50-0613 
Loda,  John  P.,  300-40-9041 
Lofgren.  Don  K..  514-44-0437 
Long.  Gerald  a.  400-00-8043 
LongfeUow.  Thomas.  305  44  0086 
Loiwfldd.  Chariea.  385-40-2260 
Lopea,  Kenneth  a.  566-52-4062 
Loran.  Carlos  A.,  062-36-5056 
Lorens.  Robert  C  350-36-5901 
Lovrien.  James  L.,  460-40-9118 
Luce.  Clyde  a.  585-10-0799 
Luce.  Drailam  H^  430-74-0003 
Lund.  Robert  C.  719-10-9534 
Lund.  Steven  C  539-40-5103 
Lunn.  Drannan  E^  410-00-7000 
Lutteman.  Byron  a.  530-33-2372 
I^ddon.  Gerald  P.,  330-30-4130 
Lyman.  Ftederick  C.  361-30-3231 
Lynch.  Kevin  K..  579-54-0539 
I^ou.  Jan.  419-44-8030 
Mabnr.  Raymond  L..  426-04-0344 
ms»«*t>,  Donkdu  149-33-5044 
Maduy.  Ronald  a.  540-42-4705 
Mackemie.  Tyrone  U  033-20-4250 
Mader.  Robert  L..  190-32-0174 
Madlgan.  WUUam  C  375-42-0208 
Magee.  Kenneth  J..  271-30-4704 
Maglnn.  Mtehad  J..  122-34-5804 
Majewrid.  Ftands  a.  142-20-7418 
Manns.  Harold  R..  203-34-7558 
MaifoUs.  Cyrene  a.  291-34-5024 
Margrave.  Robert  H..  500-50-3000 
Markbidter.  Jeffrey,  000-34-1139 
Itailett.  ^nuiam  R..  450-54-4007 
Marlor.  Gordon  a.  539-30-4719 
Manm.  Andrew  W..  555-04-4300 
Martin.  Gerald  T.,  m.  395-33-9294 
Martin.  Linus  B.,  Jr..  250-60-3331 
Martin.  Nathan  L..  236-60-7067 
Martin.  Richard  L.,  535-33-9539 
llartin.  Tommy  R..  454-53-9342 
Martucd.  Rkdiard  N..  131-33-3053 
Mashek.  BUI  C  433-74-0030 
Maasa,  Adolph  W..  307-44-9553 
Maasle.  BUly  J.,  220-50-1040 
Matonis.  John  V..  203-34-7373 
Mattera,  Ralph  P.,  030-30-0180 
Matthews.  Warren  T.,  480-72-5001 
MatUey,  MUes  H.,  512-42-3350 
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May.  Roy  U  46T-4S-9MS 

McBUln.  David  A..  4aS-44-5aM 
MeCaf (erty.  Jon  K..  MK-4«-76S6 
IfeCann.  Walter  &.  lS»-aS-6Ma 
McCarthy.  Francis  J..  STe-S»-3M3 
McCarthy.  Thomai  J..  3a»-S»43ao 
McClellan.  noyd  W..  47»-S0-naS 
Mcdlntodi.  Chariot.  16T-M-1014 
McCoin.  Kent  A..  MT-44-T1S8 
McConnell.  Jeffrey.  11»-M-TN1 
McCoy.  Chariea  O..  S«0-M-44*l 
McI>ermott.  John  F..  01»-3S-3«47 
McEntire.  Leon  M..  saS-6«-110S 
McFeely.  Oeorge  D..  l»4-aO-ao«9 
McOrath.  Roier  R..  Mft-M-T80S 
McOraw.  Kenneth  W^  Ml-M-0754 
McHugh.  Larry  J..  M6-SS-SM7 
McKee.  Jamea  C.  S39-S4-31M 
McKnicht.  Matt  D..  m.  410-«»-MlS 
McLendon.  Richard  L..  »•  <4  8aM 
McLeod.  WllUara  R..  M«-TO-«774 
McMaater.  Herbert  R..  X»-a«-0S3S 
McMurdle.  John  A..  53»-40-2S88 
McNeely.  Chariea  U  43S-5S-M64 
McNutt.  Michael  D..  S62-44-Me3 
McShea.  Oeone  M..  441-43-4911 
Mennona.  Robert  O..  069-40-4331 
Meredith.  RumoI  W..  173-3e-MM 
Merry.  Bobby  R.  447-33-3177 
Meeeer.  Ralph  W^  364-S3-MM 
Meaalna.  Michael  R..  163-33-3789 
MeteUd.  John  R.  190-33-0659 
Meyer.  Robert  C,  133-33-9166 
Mldyette.  Jack  B..  Jr..  337-73-3970 
MlffUn.  Steven  P..  53»-63-«674 
Mllea.  Raymond  L..  800-44-3333 
Miller.  Lewia.  R..  093-34-9176 
MUler.  Richard  O..  519-40-6066 
MOler.  Samuel  D..  304-33-6664 
MlUer.  Steven  W..  531-44-3789 
Milla.  AUen  D..  411-70-1874 
Miner.  Henry  O..  534-5X-9940 
Mlnton.  Roger  O..  406-53-1030 
Mitchell.  David  C.  539-40-7366 
Mohrbacher.  Ctoorge.  515-40-6305 
MoUtor.  Arthur  J..  161-36-9336 
Moll.  MUton  M..  361-66-4001 
Molnar.  John  B..  393-3»-5B07 
Monachan.  Gerald  J..  076-36-6975 
Moehlndd.  Stanley.  063-34-6067 
Monk.  Harvey  C.  419-54-6570 
Monroe.  Bryoe  A..  337-36-3655 
Montemorano.  Jamea.  118-36-4065 
Moore.  Albert  C.  499-43-0659 
Moore.  Jamea  B..  416-50-6816 
Moore.  John  B..  Jr..  551-56-7353 
Moore.  Joeeph  P..  049-30-6136 
Moran.  Clarence  J..  336-73-6926 
Monan.  Robert  M..  410-66-4339 
Morrow.  Joe  &.  434-46-3396 
MoateUer.  Kenneth.  509-44-4601 
MoUey,  Wcaley  H..  234-56-0436 
MueUer,  Andrew  O..  064-83-6530 
Mulhera.  Michael  L..  483-53-5536 
Mullin.  Jamea  E..  036-38-3636 
MurchlMm.  Kenneth.  431-63-4394 
Murphy.  James  C.  544-46-7664 
Murphy.  Richard  L..  566-56-6653 
Murray.  David  B..  033-30-3842 
Murray.  Peter  E..  054-36-0004 
Muaselwhite.  Nancy.  006-36-3737 
Myers.  Jimmy.  357-54-3177 
Myron.  Curtis  D..  147-34-7635 
Nakada.  Jamea  &.  564-54-5108 
Nakamura.  Dennis  H..  575-43-5791 
Nash.  Meredith  W.,  431-64-3690 
Natvlg.  Cliff  M..  463-40-3317 
Neeley.  Benny  D..  359-62-4863 
Neese.  Jimmle  M..  331-53-4676 
Nef  f .  Jerry  L..  337-34-3466 
Nelaen.  James  U.  370-44-0605 
Nelson.  Walter  A..  509-40-6601 
Nelson.  William  C.  416-62-7543 
NerouUaa.  Andonios,  074-36-0136 
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Nichols.  John  D..  S67-«l-66n 
Nlaehwlta.  John  A,  666  46  8>a 
Nixon.  Joseph  O..  364  68  MM 
Noble.  Ronald  K..  01»-M-70M 
Non.  Harold  W..  14»4S-aS18 
Noreroas.  Ralph  L..  1T1-S0-M81 
Norrlnc.  H«ii7  A..  18T-M-MU 
Norton.  Robert  D..  OM-M-MTO 
Norwood.  Lany  K.  4M-U-8«81 
Noudii.  Raymond  T..  it6  M  MM 
Nowakow*!.  RWiard.  rn-M-MM 
Nunn.  Mdvtai  O.  S66-M-1TM 
Nutt.  John  W..  41»-n-TM« 
Nybarg,  PsUr  Pn 
Obertey.DavldR..I 
Obrlen.  Paul  T..  614 
Obrlc.  John  A..  81t-44-lfN 
Odum.  OacQ  O..  M8-n-nn 
Okanoto,  OaomaT. 
Okewm.  DanW  H..  61>-M-M1T 
Oldham.  Hflniy  N..  M6  W  T6T1 
Oliver.  Rosaell  U.  I 
Oliver.  Walt  B..  m.  i 
Olaoa.  Adolph  U.  8M  M  ItM 
Olaon.  David  U.  SM-M-TtU 
Oneal.  Benjamin  H..4M  M  6M1 
Oneal.  Oetald  A..  4M-M-MM 
OneOl.  Barry  J..  81t'6ft-MH 
Orika^DeuHB  a.  6fT-44-1IM 

FatariB.JaBMlL.] 

Paisley.  Donavon  n.  »M  «•  MM 

r.JayT..( 
Paprltan.JaaaaC,: 
Park.  Jamea  D..Jtn 
Parker.  DaaneW., 
Parker.  OMfse  &.  n.  ilK«t-n4* 
Parker.  John  P..  4n-0-iaS 
ParkliMan.  BteMnd  &.  SM^Il-nOfT 
Partkrw.  Gary  O..  Ml-M-UM 

,  John  K.  OtT-M-nM 

,  Ronald  R.  tn-M-IMS 
Fatten.  Haraid  W..  4M-«1-MS1 
PawUk.  Bufene  T..  3S«-M-lTtf 
Fazton.  Dwayna  C 
Pearson.  BHc  W.. 
Peleh.  Jtrtf  F..  Ir^  II 
Peoples.  Jethio.  in.  f 
PerklM.  PWd  P..  W41-MW 
Perrey.  Bflsar  BL.  469'4^4666 
Perry.  Dennis  R.  fM-M-Wra 
Ferry.  Randy  U.  41 
Perry.  WaUam  T.. 
.LduIbD.. 

.JoimR.6M-M»lW 
Peyton.  Jotai  F..  141-M«Tr 
Ffetfer.ThnmasJ.. 
Fhalr.JaBMaFH 
Pharaoh.  John  It.  4a  M  <M1 
Pbelpa.  FtankUn  D.,  MC-M-IMS 
PhlUppaen.  AntlMny.  MT-M-ITM 
Phillips,  MIdMMl  R.  4«l-46-4Mi 
PhmipB,  TlMMBaa  If ..  410-M-MM 
PhoebiM,  RlelUHiri  W..  Slt-W41Tt 
FtMrtfliMHilflt.  Iionlikl 
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,»«-7t-M13 
IA..in-4«-TM4 
Fuawlirey,  Jbtan  F..  0»46-4SU 

FuntfL  iMRWoe  U.  Mt-M-41M 
IU48»^6-M1T 
IT..IM-M-U16 


J..M»4«>MT4 
n4-M^aM 

.411-TS-n67 
'.LlltflI..lM-S4-Mn 

iMio,in-4»«a 

p..  Mi  68*770 


0..n4-«»-lM« 

:W..6MM4M6 

M..196-M-UM 


lUy.  OmtM  iL.  m.  ««T-44-IT0t 
Kay.  Jbtany  W,  «M-M-14n 

,DmMT..H»-l»-S174 


P..  in  M  6M1 

L.a6-«6-i«Tl 
U  436-t4-147* 
W..  Jr..  M9-64-683 
W,  414-tl-17M 


JotalF..Mt-»4-»lM 
CMiMMM 

L..  4n-i8-om 

U.  1T3  M  MM 


iCL 

BkiwM.  Wlfito  Pn  l«t-6»-T140 
_.  LMir  W,  8W-M-6M9 
.  Kari  P..  StT-M-IMt 
.  wnuam  J..  041-M-I143 

.Denald.SM-84-f437 

,  Lsity  R.  a»-M-«411 
.Rldiard.M».36-7Mi 
IT^1M-M-41M 
tD..Ml-83-6817 
I L..  I79-S8-6M1 
>C..3i7-W-7M6 
I C-.  JM  It  4681 
,  WBUam  T..  611-40-1879 
_,  Jba  C  40t-7S-MM 
.JolmA,i4S-M-lMl 
,  FMl  M..  •7»-S4-nn 
,PtandiiM7-TS-MU 
.JbhBR.( 
.  JoBsph  Ph 


Plersall.  Jamea  Uh 
Pinsutl.  Robert  A..  Sl»-44-T119 
Pllehta.  Ptank  R.  Sl»-M-tTtl 
Poffenbarvar.  Jeinr.  4M^I«-16«T 
PoDlard.  Jane  tM  M  ilM 
PmonltM.  Stannd  R.  14S-M-M61 
Fonder.  Gordon  R.  BM  M  iiH 
Poore.  Raymond  W..  MC-M-76M 
Porter.  Andrew  J..  Ml-l»4iM 
Porter.  John  M..  Ml-8i-MM 
Powall,  wmiam  R.  418-il-MM 
Pratt.  Carl  R.  M4-4e-llM 
PHbyaon.  Rlehard  P..  046-83-1971 
Prloe.  David  R.  884-66-6M3 
Priaeo.  Fhmp  R.  071-M-68M 
Proctor,  Jtmmle  C  843  M  6M8 
Pryor.  Lee  J..  391-4S-41M 


.Fk«d.Jr..Sl»-44-38M 
n  R.  813-M  34M 
,  Robert  W..  Ml-46-4787 
,  WDUam  U.  M4-6t-U64 
,JamasA..8TS46-lSM 

.  Vlrgtaila.  683-4»-1784 
,  Joasph  A..  866-U-4173 
RodtfiOSB,  Loida,  46e-6»-«77S 

,  Benjamin  P.,  6M  34  66M 
,  Bdwln  D.  R,  360-70-4713 
I R,  118  84  60M 
Roliwar,  WnUam  P..  8M  63'a38 
RoQawn,  Rlcbard  N.,  333  M  MM 
,  Tstry  R.  306-60-M17 
,  Ronnie  R,  008-80-6097 
Rooaey,  Wmiam  R,  153-64-1394 
,  Gilbert.  aM-64-77M 
,  David  A^M3  M  96M 
Roas,  Kenneth  L.,  191-30-llM 
Rowe,  Roy  U.  U1-70-61M 
RumBMi.  Ronald  J.,  4i7-70-63M 
Romwtfl.  Peter  R.  668-M-49M 
RuahllMt,  Paul  L.,  85S-W-TM4 
RiMSsD,  Bdward  R.  013-33-8437 
RuaetfL  Robert  U.  537-43-3M4 
RiMseU.  Stephen  P..  460-60-78M 
RiMOll.  Timothy  R.  156-88-63M 
Sadler,  Robert  D..  319-43-0131 
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Salddo.  Peter  D..  56S-50-65M 
Sallaa,  Daryl  &,  516-50-38M 
Sampaon,  Rkhard  R.  134-34-3453 
Samuel,  Wmiam  R.  344  34  0M4 
Sandefer,  James  C  444-46-4014 
Sander.  William  A.L.  250-64-36m 
Sandera.  Chariea  R..  348-70-6700 
Sargent.  Lewis  L..  S13-36-M19 
Server.  Bnory  W..  334-66-1476 
Saase.  Fredric  W..  456-66-31M 
Saunders,  Gordon  L..  233-56-7694 
Sawyer.  Arey  L..  441-36^4077 
Schade.  Arien  R.  494-46-1919 
Sehaf fer.  John  G.,  435-90-04W 
Sehata.  Mtehael.  053-34-«757 
Sehexnayder.  C  439-64-9644 
Sehlacfer.  Edward  V..  349-66-9M1 
SchlukeMer,  Jack  W..  475-36-H17 
Sehrace,  Daniel  P..  380-36-09M 
Schretber,  Edward  R,  lll-M-8191 
Scbreiber,  Ronald  M^  396-38-46M 
Sehulte.  Raymond  C.  400-44-16M 
Sdavenltls.  R.  683-46-M13 
Soott.  Troy  C„  409-74-8063 
Soourfleld.  Clifford.  186-34-5M1 
Scrtbner.  Jeffrey  L..  iai-30-99M 
Secklnoer,  Edward  P..  306-36^4Ml 
Secnat,  Chariea  R,  4M-90-60M 
Seddon.  Mtehael.  076-34-4378 
Selbel.  David  R,  408-66-4115 
Serrano.  Joee  A.,  580-86-4063 
Shaffer.  Rlehard  G.,  539-46-6776 
Shasory,  Edward  J.,  087-38-0693 
Shank.  John  M..  Jr.,  017-33-76M 
Shaplio.  Bruoe  M^  175-36-5644 
Shaahaty,  Edward  J.,  094-36-MlO 
Shea.  John  R,  135-S4-91M 
Sheehan.  Joeeph  P..  316-40-7667 
Sherman,  Duane  L..  5a3-64-7M3 
Sherman.  Jamea  C^  504-44-M13 
Sherwood.  Gwnce  L..  045-S4-76M 
Shllkett.  Jamea  D..  668-W-6776 
Short  D«Tld  R.  483-66-13M 
Shurtleff,  Jamea  R.  Ml-34-3042 
Shutters.  Hugh  W..  413-66-76M 
■ffri^TM.  Edward  C.  096-64-3196 
Slkora.  John  C  300-80-9641 
SQvetman.  lAurenoe.  117-83-3067 
SUvtoua.  Chariea  M.,  336-46-67M 
w*""""",  Ceea  R.  416-63-7679 
Stanmons,  ^inillam  G..  840-70-6341 
Simma.  Ronald  W.,  198-30-38M 
Simms,  William  J..  156-34-llM 
Simon.  John  A..  317-46-3116 
Sima.  Stephen  P..  564-63-M78 
Sinatra.  Sahratore.  101-S8-56M 
Skehan.  David  G..  080-93-6506 
Skiaysowaki.  Rkdiard.  001-33-6415 
SUmp.  Jack  R.  380-86-3431 
SmaUwood.  Jamea  U.  437-66-6503 
Smedley,  Mortimer  L.,  315  M  M46 
Smith.  Eugene  C  836-63-6748 
Smith.  Fted  M..  540-63-06U 
Smith.  Gary  U.  448-48-3H3 
Smith,  George  A..  546-64-6M1 
Smith.  Joe  O..  416-60-3310 
Smith,  Joaeph  W..  387-63-0078 
Smith.  Larry  U.  419-66-4616 
Smith.  Lawrence  D..  547-66-6549 
Smith.  Lealle  P..  57»-66-7897 
smith.  Michael  R,  154-86-3SW 
Smith.  Perry  W.,  437-66'4M7 
Smith.  Richard  A.,  584-60-1915 
Smith.  RfcshardR.  804  86-0963 
Smith.  Ronald  M..  446-43-68M 
Smlthers.  Robert  M^  M1-76-4M1 
Snipes.  Roberts  T..  146-89-OMl 
Soja.  Joa«>h  P.,  046-3S-43U 
Solaalejandro,  Felix.  580-60-6687 
Solomon.  Steven  P..  175-83-8819 
Sonderegger.  Jerry.  433-73-6335 
Spall.  Hu|»  M..  517-46-1037 
Sparks.  Dewey  C  Jr..  338-56-07M 
fi^>ell.  William  R,  468-43-48n 
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Spencer.  Joseph  M..  436-56-5940 
Sperandio.  James  A.,  014-33-7877 
Spieth.  James  R,  510-44-4aM 
Sprayberry.  Virgil.  354-76-7M1 
Sprecketaneyer.  &,  310-4a-M15 
Springer.  Joeeph  R.  534-70-3675 
Stadlng.  Donald  R,  507-44-1687 
Staff*,  Rkhard  G.,  313-94-4094 
Stafford,  James  L..  089-93-1937 
Staggs,  Barry  R.  M3-58-M10 
Stahley.  Bruce  A..  3M-86-3663 
Stahr.  Theodore,  Jr..  587-66-6417 
Staley,  William  C  a63-40-66M 
Standlff ,  Ronald  L.,  006-38-4940 
Stamea,  Fted  U,  341-70-06M 
Staines.  ^^lUam  P.,  363-44-15M 
Staaaewskl.  Joeqrti.  177-96-1119 
Stauduhar.  JoaetA  M^  516-60-19M 
Steanw,  Roy  D.,  481-5»-«654 
Steele,  Edward  C  Ml-56-4847 
Stein.  David  R,  541-43-67M 
Stelskal.  Paul  J.,  360-40-96M 
Stephenson.  Hal  W..  514-43-7334 
Stevens.  James  L..  407-S8-98M 
Stewart,  Charles  D.,  416-60-7467 
Stinchoamb,  Chariea.  519-46-96M 
SUohn.  wmiam  C.  070-94-6477 
Stoll,  Robert  J.,  184-93-M14 
Stone.  Jerry  L.,  466-43-9837 
Stone.  Randolph.  4M  M  99M 
Stonebumer.  wmiam.  668-46-1507 
StovaU.  William  A..  538-66-76H 
Strickland.  DelsDas.  487-«S-7im 
Strickland.  Dennis.  149-S6-M16 
Stroramer,  Mathlas  A..  897-86-0840 
Sudol,  Joseph  P..  161-8ft-«711 
Suggplerry.  Feniando.  86S-73-M17 
Suit.  John  C  499-44-aMl 
Sullivan.  John  P..  543-43-61M 
Sultan.  Robert  T..  060-91-3076 
Sutton,  Paul  D..  090-90-95M 
Swek.  John  J..  979-44-6694 
Swift.  Joe  R,  Jr.,  4S4-M-84M 
Skymanskl.  Joseph  D..  301-91-39M 
TMtett.  AUen  R.  186-68-6M3 
Tsddy,  Paul  R,  387-36-e*74 
Takahashl.  Mdvin  M..  57g^4S-33M 
Talbutt.  wmiam  &.  386-31-3134 
Tslley,  John  W..  186-91-«MS 
Tsmaay,  AttUa  P..  479-M-OOM 
Tauber.  Stuart  P..  114-90-7711 
Tayloe.  Lanny  P..  3M-10-9747 
Taylor,  Alan  C.  M7-11-88M 
Taylor,  DanM  R,  111-90-77M 
Taylor,  Jerry  R.  S91-64-6794 
Taylor.  Peter  A..  M1-44-19M 
TBck.  Jaxon.  8M  M  MM 
Tertiay.Gee«ieG..lM64  88M 
Teller,  wnmn  R.  488-68-4874 
TennOl.  Clinton  L..  417-46-8147 
Terry,  WHUam  R.  SM-6S-7171 
THaekeray.  Robert  W,  481-I0-0141 
Tbarp.  John  R.  M1-11-71M 
Thiel.  Bonnie  L,  Ml-M-Mll 
Tbomaa.  Bmee,  414-11-1117 
Thomas.  John  R.  187-11-1187 
Tbomaa.  Wesley  D..  IM-M-im 
Thompaan.  Cbartaa  R.  404-M-TMl 
THompaon.  David  P..  117-41-41M 
Thnmpann,  Jamea  RJ..  811  M  8661 
Thoniley,  Gany  W..  871-41-6846 
Thornton.  ShMey  A..  M7-60-64M 
Tteun.  Rlehard  R.  Ml  M4M1 
TIsdale.  David  IL.  141-M-1M7 
Tlsdale.  Uwrwiee  R.  4M-M-MM 
Todd.  Barry  R.  161-M-llM 
Tofferi.Rob«tR.011-M-M17   ' 
Tider.  Thomas  U  40646-1447 
Torok.  bnaat  A..  041-11-1684 
Troop,  Howard  A..  1M-10-I7H 
Trout,  Roger  L,.  IM-M-llll 
Truitt,  Clifford  W„  811-80-1764 
Turner.  Robert  U  Ml-M-ISM 
Tuner.  Terry  D., 


Tuttle,  Josef  R.  597-40-1146 
Tyler,  Max  R.  319-81-6aM 
Tyner,  Jon  W.,  344  63  86M 

UpUnger.  Robert  J.,  074-34-38M 
Valentine.  McDonald.  363-74-7870 
Vaughan.  MOea  U.  Jr.,  419-53-61M 
Vaughan,  Thomas  R.  339-64-3477 
Vauiam,  Robert  R,  S90-4»4672 
Veenhuia,  Theodoras.  379-40-13n 
Velt.  CUffoid  D.,  373-96-41M 
Verett.  James  A..  464-64-1631 
Vermillion.  Victor,  M1-M-74H 
Vlndtola.  Oari  A..  547-60-7M1 
Vlaearra.  Carioa,  536-70-4130 
Vocgtly,  Victor  R,  541-46-6U3 
Volmert.  Richard  U.  4M  38  3MI 
Voipe,  Loota  R,  Jr..  017-90-0676 
Vonkaend.  Arnold,  Jr..  060-94-60a 
Wagsoner,  Vkstor  R,  446-4S-61M 
Wagner.  Ptederick  R.  318-93-6647 
Wagner,  lawrenoe  A.,  540-44-59M 
Wafanowaky,  Pam  IC  046-93-7499 
WaliMOOtt,  George  T..  456-64-1733 
WakeCldd.  WOUant  1*7-94-1374 
Walker.  DavM  C.  U7-90-6129 
Walker.  Robert  U  406-73-9641 
WaOaee,  Louie  P..  28*-66-59M 
WaWi.  John  C  966-96-38M 
Walter.  Fteman  R.  346-64-4161 
Walter.  Robert  P..  399-36-6343 
Wattera,  Rould  J.,  518-944U1 
Wareayglowa.  David,  186-94-4984 
Warner,  Wilton  M.,  346-64-0473 
Wanen.  Robert  R,  141-93-91M 
Wanener,  Ttanothy  P..  096-36-4710 
WaiTliwton.  David  M..  139-94-6310 
Wastalvtan.  Carlos.  566-M-06M 
Waters.  Carol  P..  041-90-47M 
Wattlna.  AMn  R.  487-46-8048 
Wataon.  WIDard  J..  M1-64-04M 
Watta.  Ronnie  R.  439-76-7346 
Watta.  Vennn  A..  453-66-7394 
WHib.  Stan  L..  039-93-M16 
Waaler.  Biwcne  G..  83»40-75M 
Wdlik  Anftcw  a.  149-94-4934 
Wdls.  WtaHtan  R.  365-70-06M 
Wenbk  waUam  P..  546-60-3113 
WetUtuwskl.  Aiwust.  311-90-4309 
Werilv.  wmiam  J..  496-«6-0aM 
Wert,  Robert  C  177-94-4993 
Weat,  Jtanmy  T.,  350-66-9776 
West.  WaUam  P..  073-96-1493 
Wetherbee.  Charles.  456-73-1674 
Wharton.  Paul  D..  066-98-0700 
Wbeder.  Kenneth  R.  841-63-71M 
Wbeny.  Joeeph  R.  569-56-9140 
White.  Ptank  G..  Jr.,  4S1-68-68M 
White.  Murray  R.  Jr.,  347-76-1M3 
White.  William  P..  460-74-7431 
Whltdiead.  James  A..  401-73-78M 
Whitley.  Zerman  R.  589-96-3S64 
Wlek.  Ridmrd  G.,  409-71-75M 
WIer,  lAwrenoe  D..  504-80-7073 
Wlc.  Robert  R.  n.  177-84-0401 
Wnber,  Arthur  A..  509-93-19M 
WOeoz.  Christopher,  001-38-46M 
WOoox,  John  P.,  496-46-1373 
WHkerson.  wmism.  454-56-88M 
Wnklns.  Hubert  C  519-43-8ni 
waUams.  Bodge  R.  356-63-7231 
WOUama,  DouOd  W..  431-63-3MS 
wmiama.  (Henn  T..  308-41-48M 
Wmiama.  Jacob  T..  438-46-7131 
WnUams.  James  R.  996-94-96M 
WHUanw,  Jamea  W.,  449-44-7903 
wmiama,  RobCTt  R,  848-66-7631 
wmiama,  Ronald  R,  483-40^00 
wmianw,  Smythe  J.,  404-46-9397 
WDson,  David  R  039-81-5703 
WUson,  Douites  R  890-96-1593 
WUson,  Ftedeiii^  M.,  096-90-7M1 
wnson.  John  R.  036-33-9448 
WOson.  Lsmar  J.,  366-50-9212 
Wnaon.  Richard  R  840-«3-61M 
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WUaon.  Rodger  L..  387-40-T2S7 
WIncheU.  Ronald  E..  saO-36-»S26 
WindinlUer.  David  E..  331-38-4760 
Wintard.  Harold  E..  ao»-30-5M9 
Winkle.  Jaraea  K..  S77-S«-1052 
Winklesky.  James  E..  S2»-70-»843 
Winter*.  David  R..  164-33-03M 
Winters.  Douclas  R..  lSa-3»-7714 
Wlnton.  Edward  L..  41ft-5«-6874 
Wlrshlns.  Herman  R..  680-68-3133 
Wirt.  Alfred  L..  4M-S0-6«a8 
Wlae.  Jerry  U..  438-83-OOM 
Wise.  Jon  R..  301-34-8146 
Wiseman.  Bob  H..  448-40-3005 
Wittrlen.  Gerald  A..  263-88-4M08 
WoUe.  William  O..  311-34-1850 
Wollner.  Peter  O..  3M-38-5974 
Wood.  Charles  D..  336-58-8002 
Wood.  Diane  M..  533-54-4878 
Woodman.  William  E..  031-32-6110 
Wright.  Burton.  UI.  331-56-0948 
Wright.  Gerald  L..  384-43-3704 
Wyant.  William  D..  335-56-0744 
WyUe.  Gist  M..  197-34-7100 
Tarborough.  William.  316-43-8393 
Yamall.  Raymond  T..  013-38-8845 
Yee.  Grant  M..  519-44-4597 
Yejoqulnones.  Joae.  581-44-7037 
Yemm.  Warren  J..  418-53-1405 
YorlK.  Robert  J..  165-34-0703 
Yoshlda.  Ronald  L..  575-46-6555 
Yoshimura.  John  P..  318-33-3749 
Young.  Carl  8..  165-34-9354 
Young.  Peter  L..  551-48-3075 
Young.  Richard  E..  230-36-0815 
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Zaccagnlnl.  Anthony.  367-43-7175 
Zagone.  Joseph  N..  190-34-3743 
Zarwell.  Eugene  R..  391-40-4748 
Zawistowskl.  Donald.  385-38-0606 
Zeilman.  Gary  L..  493-44-8860 
CHAnAm 
To  be  tieuUnmnt  ooIomH 
BartUng.  Leonard  P..  391-38-9880 
Bennett.  Dennis  R..  083-84-1803 
Brett.  Frank  X..  190-38-8783 
Brown.  Wayne.  445-38-S478 
Burgcas.  Ronald  W..  484-88-8088 
Byrd.  Loonle  &.  433-50-3783 
Carr.  Johnny  A..  458-88-8883 
aose.  Gary  O..  198-84-8788 
Clybum.  David  A.  Jr..  347-48-8388 
Cosner.  James  W..  880-84-7190 
Deaton.  Daniel  IC.  843-48-7986 
Demchuk.  Paul  R..  118-88-7397 
Duke.  Horwie  O..  438-83-6805 
Friday.  Vernon  W..  447-84-8813 
OeUer.  Myron  &,  101-83-9731 
Gibbons.  Lawranoe.  178-88-0880 
Hagearty.  Chartes  B..  049-88-8881 
Hays.  Marvin  D..  443-84-8179 
Kaspiayk.  James  H..  118-80-4937 
Loftus.  Thomas  L..  835-88-8384 
McDonald.  James  L..  540-48-9849 
Morton.  Theodore  R..  348-8»-«741 
Murray.  Jamea  E..  474-80-8111 
Ohagan.  Patrick  J..  878-83-7870 
Ohear.  Daniel  J..  013-38  8888 
Peppier.  Edward  H..  318-88-1384 
Schlortt.  Robert  E..  457-70-3887 


Scheraellng.  J«rtin  P..  501-43-1868 
Soott.  Bugme  W..  688-84-7938 
St  James.  Paul  F..  019-30-7654 
SulUvan.  Daniel  J..  047-38-4684 
Watson.  Deryl  O.,  411-68-0801 
Welton.  Boyd  D..  443-38-1496 
Whit*.  Henry  M..  403-88-1969 
Whit*.  Jack  M..  334-44-3383 
WiS8«*.  Bert  E..  384-88-4493 

"ni*  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  Stated  Code,  sections  593  and 
8863: 


TbbeoofaMul 
Wheby.  Munsey  8..  299-36-6887 

MIBICAL  OOaPS 

To  be  Heuttnant  colonel 
Andenon,  Robert  L..  564-38-4193 
Attallah.  Paul.  143-44-7907 
Dunlap.  Weldon  A..  334-64-3694 
Fugelao.  FMer  D..  503-33-8033 
Orover.  John  A..  468-34-8766 
LaVerde.  PhOlp  &.  141-38-7367 
Lucas.  Robert  E..  055-30-8834 
Marx.  Ralph  L..  534-34-3807 
Mohler.  John  G..  554-34-8013 
PesKlla.  Angelo  T..  033-34-9430 
Pointer.  Robert  W..  389-34-3573 
Rockwell.  Edward  G..  374-33-4853 
Sadler.  RuawU  a.  311-38-4463 
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The  House  met  at  1  p.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  E>avid 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Oradous  Ood.  Just  as  You  give 
strength  for  us  to  be  involved  In  the 
necessary  concerns  of  daily  life,  so  also 
give  us  the  vision  to  see  the  way  to  the 
fullness  of  life  and  the  possibilities  of 
faith  and  hope.  Help  us  to  understand 
not  only  the  way  life  Is.  but  also  the 
way  life  ought  to  be.  Encourage  us  not 
to  be  content  with  injustice  or  conflict, 
but  may  we  be  instruments  of  Tour 
purposes,  proclaiming  peace  on  Earth 
and  good  will  to  all.  In  Your  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


Dyion 
Evly 

Eekart(OH) 
Edsar 

EdwardiCCA) 

msUsh 

Brdreleh 

Evans  (O.) 

Fwio 

Feishao 

PUppo 

Florto 

FOcUetU 

Pord(TN> 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oardo* 

aeJdaMon 

OibboM 

OlIckmaA 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  COBCBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Sp^er  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  234.  nays 
167.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
30,  as  follows: 

f  RoU  No.  161 
YEAS-334 


Addabbo 


Alexander 
Andcraon 
Andrew* 
Annumlo 


Avtn 
Atklm 
AuOoln 
Barnard 


BedeU 

BeOenaon 

BenneU 

Bennan 

BevlU 

BiacH 

Boland 


Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

BorUl 

Bflafi> 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brook! 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Buatamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Coelho 


Coleman  (TX> 

Colllm 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Harden 

Daaehle 

delaOaraa 

Dellumi 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorcan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 


Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (Hi) 


Roe 


Levin  (MI) 
Levine(CA) 


Rowland  (OA) 
Roytad 


KCA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
UfbUoot 
UrtncMoD 


MoRtan  (WA>    SOJander 
Myers 


Oxley 


Lowry(WA> 


Maitbl(ltT) 


Mavrooles 
MeCurdy 


Lott 
Lewery(CA) 


Porter 

PuneU 

QuOIen 

Rcgnia 

RIdee 


Slauabter 
Smith  (HE) 
Smith  (MB) 
Smith  (IU> 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 


Maifccy 


Rttter 
Roberts 


Stnmc 


Statteiy 
smith  (FL) 
KIA) 


Rofcn 
Roth 


MeOtath 


r(CA) 
MtaMU 


Spratt 

8t 


Rowland  (CD 
Rudd 
Saxten 
Sdiaefer 


Oordan 

CMUisaa 

Otay(IL) 

Ouarini 

HaUiOH) 

Hail.  Ralph 

Hall.  8am 

namntMi 

Hatelier 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftei 

Hertel 

Holt 

Borton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Bucbes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 


Mootauiueiy 


Scbuette 


Moot* 

Mon«Ma<CT> 


(OH) 

(WA) 


Stntton 


Shaw 
Shnmway 


Sundquist 

SWMDCJ 

SwtndaU 

Taulw 

Tvlor 

ThnnMstrftT 

VanderJact 

Vneanovlch 

Walker 

WhitUker 

WoU 

Wortley 

WyUe 

TooncCAK) 

Toanc(nj) 


Bynar 
TWlaa 


Mootliead 


(OA) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Dymally 


Nowak 


TDRledll 

Xrafleant 

Traxler 

Ddan 

Vakntine 

Vcnto 

VlidHky 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


(HO 
(OK) 
(TH) 

Kanionkl 

Kaptur 


Partla 


Prtee 


Boulter 
Camey 
Oonyers 
Dtawdl 


Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Flank 
Oepbardt 
OQnian 
Giiwrieh 
Gray  (PA) 
Hnefcaby 


Uoyd 


I^FBloe 


miaaa 


Wbitley 
Wbitten 
Wlitta 


a  1320 


Keniteily 


Wolpe 
WHctat 


Kolter 
Knslmayer 


Tataa 


Mr.  COIiEBCAN  of  Missouri  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


(MO) 


MATB-187 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 


Benttey 

Bereutcr 

Bliley 

Bodilert 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (Of) 


CuapbeU 


Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

CoUe 

OdCBuaKMO) 

Combest 

Coote 


OoodUng 
Orecn 
Oresi 
Qrotbers 


IfMt^mfffifHtwMt 


Baitaett 


Bsary 

HUer 

BUlla 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffocds 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 
BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
4(a)  of  Public  Law  94-114.  as  amended 
by  PubUc  Law  9S-33.  the  Chair  ap- 
points  as  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Board  Mr.  Patrick  L. 
O'Malley  of  Chicago.  IL. 


Kolbe 


lAComarsino 
lAtU 

KIA) 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 
BOARD 

Mr.  BOCHEL.  Mi.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  96-114.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-33.  I  have 
today  wpointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Award  Board  Mr.  W. 
Clement  Stone  of  Chicago.  IL. 


D  This  symbol  fcfMCMots  die  time  of  day  during  die  Home  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2*7  p.m. 
•  This  "boUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inscrtioas  whidi  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  oo  die  flooe . 


UM 
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CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  la  the  day  of 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  committees. 

The  Clei^  called  the  committees. 


ADMINISTRATION  WHITE  PAPER 
ON  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
thing  more  fantastic  than  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  In  Nicaragua  are  the 
excuses  it  uses  to  Justify  them.  Once 
again  with  Its  new  white  paper  on 
Nicaragua,  the  administration  is 
trying  to  dress  up  Innuendo  and 
parade  it  as  facts. 

If  we  buy  the  white  paper,  we  then 
buy  the  proposition  that  Nicaragua, 
with  virtually  no  Air  Force  or  Navy. 
poses  a  threat  to  UJB.  shipping  lanes: 
that  the  Sandinistas,  beselged  by  a 
mercenary  force  of  15.000  men,  are 
preparing  to  Invade  their  neighbors; 
and.  in  an  interesting  twist,  that  the 
Sandinistas  have  Invented  a  "stealth 
boat"  allowing  them  to  smuggle  mas- 
sive arms  into  El  Salvador  without 
being  seen  or  intercepted  in  3  years. 

The  administration  has  gone  on  a 
fact-finding  mission.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
Nicaragua  and  found  only  those  facts 
that  support  Its  pre-posltlon.  which  is 
that  the  government  there  is  not  suffi- 
ciently democratic,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  forced  to  say  "uncle"  because 
it  is  made  up  that  way. 

What  does  our  administration  call 
the  elections  in  Nicaragua?  It  calls 
them  "a  total  sham."  even  though 
those  elections  were  a  greater  opening 
for  the  political  opposition  than  any 
that  were  exhibited  under  General 
SomoBa. 

Meanwhile,  this  administration 
labels  the  South  Korean  elections  as  a 
"great  stride  in  democracy"  and  the 
South  African  elections  as  a  "commit- 
ment to  positive  change." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  no  fan  of  the  San- 
dlnlsta  government,  but  I  assert  that  a 
policy  based  on  hypocrisy  and  on  de- 
ception is  bound  to  f  aO. 


TAXATION  WITHOUT  REPRESEN- 
TATION IS  ALIVE  AND  WELL 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  MICHEL.  BCr.  Speaker,  the 
Speaker  knows  better  than  most  of  us 
the  battle  cry  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion: "Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny." 

It  was  a  cry  that  was  heard  in  the 
streets  of  the  Speaker's  hometown 
back  in  pre-Revolutlonary  times. 

But  today  it  is  heard  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana.  The  people  of  that 


district  have  been  denied  representa- 
tion but  are  still  asked  to  pay  taxes. 

In  the  colonial  days  taxation  with- 
out representation  led  to  revolution. 

In  our  own  time,  taxation  without 
representation  leads  to  a  resolution, 
the  likes  of  which  I  brought  before 
this  House  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  on 
behalf  of  Rick  Mclntyre  to  provide 
that  individuals  who  live  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  Federal  InctMne 
taxes  for  the  period  during  which  they 
are  without  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  majority  in  this  House  Is  doing 
to  the  dtlaens  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  what  King  George  HI  did 
to  the  colonists. 

Taxation  without  representation  Is 
alive  and  well  in  the  House.  Let's  rid 
our  institution  of  this  unfair  practice. 


LEGISLA'nON  TO  ASSIST  AMERI- 
CA'S NEIGHBORHOOD  CRIME 
WATCH  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legtalaikm  to 
assist  America's  neighborhood  crime 
watch  programs.  Crime  watch  pro- 
grams Involve  volunteers  of  the  com- 
munity in  patrolling  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods and  reporting  crimes  at 
other  unusual  behavior. 

These  programs  have  come  a  long 
way  in  protecting  our  oommunltleB. 

The  biU  would  direct  the  Federal 
Communications  Commlssloin  to 
review  the  feasibility  of  estabUahlng  a 
CB  station  for  these  ertane  prevrnttoo 
groups  and  issue  nwommnndatlons 
within  1  year.  In  oonduetlng  that 
study,  the  FCC  would  examine  the 
benefits  of  isslgnlng  rJiannel  11  for 
exclusive  use  of  nelghbco-hood  crime 
watch  programs. 

This  bill  would  strengthen  our  ertane 
prevention  efforts  throughout  the 
country  and  aid  the  thousands  of  vol- 
unteers In  their  servloe  of  preventing 
crime  on  our  streets. 

We  cannot  afford  a  polloeman  for 
every  neighborhood,  but  we  can  and 
must  help  our  dtten  voluntaen  who 
are  protecting  our  senior  dtlMns  and 
children  who  so  desperately  need  as- 
sistance. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  bill. 


D  ISSO 


EXCESSIVE  SPENDING  ERODES 
THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  been  doing 
business  in  Argentina  for  the  past  SO 
years.  He  said  in  his  letter  that  in  1962 
A  1  million  peso  note  was  worth 
$760,290.77.  and  today  that  same  1 
million  peso  note  Is  worth  $2JM>. 

The  reason.  Mr.  C^ieaker,  Is  because 
they  were  excessive  In  their  spending. 
They  spent  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  took  In  on  a  lot  of  programs  that 
sounded  good.  As  a  result.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, they  leave  a  terrible  legacy  to  their 
children.  Imagine  $769  thousand  re- 
duced in  value  to  $2.50  in  23  yean. 

Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  submit  to  you  and  my 
colleagues  that  unless  we  get  control 
of  Federal  spending  we  are  going  to 
see  a  $1  mllUon  bill  tai  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  being  worth  $2.50.  and 
that  Is  a  terrible  legacy  to  leave  to  our 
children.  The  very  foundations  of  this 
Government  will  start  to  crack  if  we 
allow  that  to  happen. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT  OF  1085 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  fa*  1  minute  and  to  revise 
#iwi  fTrt^ifni  hto  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing,  alimg 
with  60  of  my  colleagues,  the  War 
Powos  Act  of  1085.  a  blU  to  restore  to 
Congress  Its  constitutionally  mandat- 
ed authority  over  decisions  of  war  and 
peace. 

The  powers  that  a  President  possess 
es  to  use  force  without  prior  congres- 
sional approval  are  strictly  defensive 
in  nature.  Under  no  drcumstanoes 
should  a  President  take  offensive 
action  without  the  prior  expressed  ap- 
proval of  Omgress. 

Bariy  Presidents  as  a  rule  were  re- 
spectful of  arttele  I's  requirement  that 
only  the  Federal  Legislature,  after 
public  debate,  could  decide  when  the 
Nation  should  make  war.  It  was  in  the 
20th  century  that  "making  war  at 
pleasure"  became  a  consistent,  rather 
than  an  occasional,  practice. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  War  Powers  Resolution  of 
197S.  Its  Intent  was  to  reassert,  author- 
1^  over  warmaklng.  which  had  been 
gradually  usurped  by  the  executive 
branch  over  the  years. 

unfortunately,  the  legislation  which 
was  ultimately  enacted  did  Just  the  op- 
posite. In  effect,  it  licensed  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  to  war  at  his  or  her  discre- 
tion. Informing  Congress  only  after 
the  fact 

This  Is  the  one  fatal  flaw  of  the  ex- 
isUng  War  Powers  Resolution— the 
President  alone  can  decide  to  go  to 
war.  congressional  approval  is  required 
only  after  forces  have  been  committed 
and  our  troops  are  already  engaged  in 
combat.  The  question  then  becomes, 
will  Congress  support  "our  fighting 


troops"  or  not?  This  provision  of  the 
present  law  completely  emasnilat^s 
article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

The  War  Powers  Act  of  1985  elimi- 
nates this  loophole,  while  providing 
for  emergendes,  which  are  carefully 
delineated  in  the  bUL  The  President 
must  consult  with  and  receive  approv- 
al from  Congress  before  sending 
troops  into  conflict  situations.  This 
also  ensures  deep  Involvement  by  the 
American  people. 

Today,  because  Congress  has  relin- 
quished the  warmaklng  power  by 
timid  responses  and  by  the  enactment 
of  an  empty  War  Powers  Resolution  In 
1973.  President  Reagan  is  free  to  wage 
war  at  will.  And  during  the  past  4 
years  we  have  all  been  witnesses  to  the 
consequences— in  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 
duras, in  Lebanon,  in  Grenada— how 
many  more  instances  will  there  be  in 
the  next  4  years? 

In  the  words  of  James  Madison: 

The  power  to  dedsre  wsr,  Ineludins  the 
power  of  Judgins  the  cuims  of  wsr.  Is  fully 
snd  exclusively  vested  In  tbe  legtelature  *  *  * 
the  exeeuUve  has  no  risfat,  in  any  case,  to 
decide  tbe  question  whether  there  Is  or  is 
not  cause  for  declarins  war  *  *  *  the  right  of 
convening  and  Informing  Oongreas.  when- 
ever such  a  questkn  seems  to  call  for  a  deei- 
■too.  Ii  all  the  H^t  which  the  Constitution 
has  deemed  requisite  and  proper  *  *  *. 

Our  founders  never  intended  that 
the  warmaklng  powers  should  rest  in 
one  person's  hands.  They  were  firm  In 
their  belief,  enshrined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  decisions  dealing  with  war 
and  peace  are  far  too  awesome  for  one 
person  to  make.  It  is  time  for  the 
people  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reclaim  that  responsibility. 


reasonable  and  Just  thing  to  do  Is  to 
respect  the  laws  of  Indiana,  and  by  so 
dotog  avoid  setting  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. I  urge  you  to  Join  me  In  affirm- 
ing our  respect  for  the  laws  of  Indiana, 
and  for  States  rights  generally. 


HOUSE'S  DISREGARD  OF  STATE 
ELECTION     LAWS     SETS     DAN- 
GEROUS PRECEDENT 
(Blrs.  VUCANOVIC:h  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
simply  because  this  body  has  the 
power  to  disregard  State  election  laws 
does  not  mean  it  is  either  right,  or  Just 
to  do  that.  I  am  concerned  that.  In  the 
case  of  Indiana's  I^hth  Congressional 
District,  we  may  be  dangerously  dose 
to  doing  Just  that.  I'm  concerned  be- 
cause the  people  of  Indiana's  El^th 
District  have  chosen  a  Representative, 
rm  concerned  because  this  body  has 
rebuffed  those  500.000  people.  And, 
I'm  concerned  because  the  precedent 
we  may  now  be  setting  could  be  used 
In  Nevada  agidnst  me.  or  in  any  other 
State  against  any  one  of  us.  It's  wrong 
for  this  body  to  override  the  election 
laws  of  our  Sts^tes,  and  make  no  mis- 
take, that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
right  now,  if  we  continue  on  this  path. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  put  parti- 
sanship and  partisan  rtietoric  aside 
and  look  objectively  at  this  Issue.  If 
you  do,  you  must  agree  that  the  only 


Whoever  makes  two  ears  of  com.  or  two 
blades  of  grasi  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before  deserves  better  of  mankind,  and  does 
more  rssrntlil  service  to  his  country  thsn 
the  whole  race  of  poUtldans  put  together. 


CUTS  IN  STUDENT  AID 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PERKINB  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ^}eaker.  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  do  away  with 
two  of  the  student  aid  programs  which 
focus  almost  exdustvely  on  the  poor 
studoits— the  State  student  incentive 
grant  and  the  supplemental  educatioti- 
al  opportunity  grant.  These  two  pro- 
grams have  enabled  poor  students  to 
attend  quality  private  aciiools.  At  this 
time  720,000  sundemental  grants  and 
340.000  State  incentive  grants  are 
awarded  each  year.  The  loss  of  these 
programs  wOl  not  be  compensated  for 
throu^  other  forms  of  aid  as  the  ad- 
ministration contends. 

I  submit  to  you  that  much  of  the 
leadership  of  our  country  Is  comprised 
of  the  mtxluct  of  iMivate  Institutions. 
Eleven  of  twelve  memboa  of  President 
Reagan's  Cabinet  come  from  these  in- 
stitutions; 315  Members  of  Omgress 
hold  degrees  from  Independent  col- 
leges and  universities. 

If  these  Institutions  were  good 
enough  for  President  Reagan's  Uxq  ad- 
visers, why  arent  they  good  enough 
for  able  but  needy  young  men  and 
women? 


FARMERS'  PLIGHT 

(Mr.  SCHUETTE  adced  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extmd 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Kevin 
Freese.  student  of  CadlHac.  ML 


Dbab  rnsiissssMis  9vM\mf  My  unde 
hss  a  4B0  men  dairy  turn  bero  in  Michigan 
and  he  ssid  he  isnt  tettlag  snoogh  money 
from  bis  produee  to  make  a  Uriag.  My  unde 
snd  other  fsnasn  nesd  mors  mooey.  other- 
wise there  woot  be  sny  more  fanas  whidi 
we  need  for  food.  Tbs  fsnnsn  wont  have 
enoutfi  money  to  repair  nsetatnery  *  *  *  or 
buy  feed  tat  ttadr  livestock,  seed  for  crops, 
or  food  for  thsuisslves.  It  would  bdp  If  the 
Interest  rates  for  loans  were  lowered. 

Kevin  has  said  It  alL  Sane  say  f*im- 
ers  are  to  blame  for  the  crisis.  Did 
farmers  raise  the  interest  rates?  Was  It 
farmers  that  embargoed  agricultural 
exports,  costing  farmen  millions?  Did 
farmers  cause  the  dollar  to  rise  to 
record-breaking  levds? 

Of  course  not— the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did.  In  this  time  of  severe  hard- 
ship, we  should  be  listening  to  the  true 
experts:  The  men  and  women  who 
work  the  land.  Swift  wrote: 


JAPANESE  TARIFFS  ON  WOOD 
PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  disappointment  over 
yesterday's  breakdown  in  negotiations 
on  tariffs  that  Inhibit  U.S.  exporU  of 
wood  products  to  Japan. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  wood  products  in- 
dustry. U.S.  Trade  Representative 
ttodc  and  his  deputy.  Michael  Smith, 
and  other  members  of  the  Northwest 
eongresslonsl  delegation  to  bring  down 
these  hl^  Japanese  tariffk.  Japan's 
unbearably  hl^  tariffs,  ranging  from 
12  to  IS  percent  on  our  finished  wood 
proAicts.  but  with  no  tariffs  on  raw 
100.  Is  a  blatant  example  of  unfair 
trade  and  oqdalns  In  part  why  the 
trade  defidt  Is  so  higli  between  our 
two  countries. 

The  Japanese  claim  their  finished 
mvduet  tariffs  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect their  own  domestic  wood  process- 
ing industry  which  they  daim  Is  de- 
pressed. Well,  we  in  the  Ntnthwest 
have  a  dmressed  Industry,  too.  wlUi 
unemployment  as  high  as  25  percent 
In  one  county. 

Mr.  Qpeaker,  our  wood  product  ex- 
porters in  the  Nmthwest  face  enor- 
mous ehaUoiges.  ixnth  a  high  wage 
base  and  the  owmiaeA  dollar  that  is 
as  hl|^  as  30  percent,  and  add  to  that 
the  12-  to  IS^ieroent  tariff  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  it  makes  It  virtual- 
ly impossible  for  us  to  compete. 

I  want  to  commend  Ambaoador 
Btock  and  all  of  our  negotiators  tat 
theta-  effort  But  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  must  get  much 
tougher  if  we  are  to  see  some  results. 


CONTINUED         CONGRESSIONAL 

SUPPORT  FOR  ESSENTIAL  AIR 

SERVICE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MARUaiEE  asked  and  was 
given  permissian  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremaika.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  In 
1978,  the  communities  served  by  com- 
muter and  smaller  airline  servloes 
stood  by  Congress'  efforts  to  dnegu- 
late  the  airline  Industry. 

We  struck  a  bargain  with  those 
mostly  rural  communities  to  Insure 
ccmtinuation  of  thdr  service  through 
the  Essential  Air  Service  Program  tat 
one  full  decade. 

We  have  3  years  left  on  that  commit- 
ment and  this  body  should  not  go  back 
on  that  promise. 


UM 
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Today  I  am  Introduclns  a  resolution 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  Federal  assistance  for  the 
Essential  Air  Service  Program  should 
be  continued.  We  should  not  puU  the 
prop  out  from  under  them  now. 

The  Essential  Air  Service  Program 
has  proven  its  worth.  Since  1983  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance  has 
dropped  over  25  percent— clearly,  evi- 
dence that  with  help,  in  the  future, 
the  service  can  make  it  on  its  own.  Of 
the  330  communities  currently  served 
by  the  airlines  under  this  program, 
only  146  receive  assistance. 

We  made  a  commitment  to  these 
communities  7  years  ago.  I  suggest  we 
keep  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 


SENATE  DELATINO  FARM 

CREDIT      VOTE      UNFAIR      TO 
AMERICAN  FARBdERS 


(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ports are  that  the  leadership  of  the 
other  body,  fearing  the  votes  might  be 
there  to  pass  farm  credit  legislation 
similar  to  that  which  we  are  taking  up 
today,  has  been  delaying  votes. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  the 
gentleman  is  not  to  refer  to  proceed- 
ings in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Speaker's  comments.  My  point  here 
today,  which  has  been  significantly  al- 
tered by  the  Speaker's  ruling,  is  that  it 
is  important  for  this  Congress  to  pass 
farm  credit  legislation.  We  moved  ex- 
peditiously on  various  matters  this 
year  including  the  nomination  of  Ed 
Meese  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Surely  our  farmers 
demand  no  less  than  that. 


OIL  HKAT  CENTENNIAL  TEAR 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  a  House  Joint  resolution  I  intro- 
duced today  to  designate  1985  as  the 
"OU  Heat  Centennial  Tear." 

On  August  11.  1885.  a  patent  was 
granted  for  a  furnace  that  could  bum 
liquid  and  gaseous  fuels.  This  device  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  first  suc- 
cessful oil  burner. 

From  that  time  to  today,  oil  heat 
furnaces  have  become  a  major  source 
of  heat  for  commercial  and  residential 
buildings.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the 
buildings  in  New  England  depend  on 
oil  as  their  primary  source  of  heat. 
Today  28  States  and  the  District  of 


Columbia  have  significant  numbers  of 
buildings  which  rely  on  heating  oiL 

I  am  also  proud  to  say  that  small 
businesses  are  the  driving  force  behind 
the  popularity  of  home  heating  oil. 
These  small  businesses  epltomiie  the 
tenacity  and  ingenuity  that  is  reward- 
ed under  our  economic  system  by  their 
ability  to  survive  during  the  oil  short- 
ages of  World  War  II.  the  import 
quotas  of  the  late  ISSO's.  price  con- 
trols, the  Arab  oil  embargos  of  the 
1970's.  and  the  skyrocketing  price  of 
oil  which  occurred  then.  One  Massa- 
chusetts company  is  now  entering  Its 
fourth  generation  of  family  owner- 
ship. 

This  centennial  year  wlU  be  high- 
lighted by  a  meeUng  to  be  held  In 
Boston  June  17-19,  1985.  Representa- 
tives of  the  heating  oU  Industry  from 
all  over  the  world  will  gather  to  honor 
the  accomplishments  of  oil  heat  over 
the  past  century  and  discuss  Its  impor- 
tant future  role  in  not  only  our  econo- 
my but  the  world  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
honoring  this  important  milestone  in 
our  country's  energy  history. 


DISTOR'nON  AND  FALSEHOOD 
DOMINATE  REPUBLICAN  CAM- 
PAIGN 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  guess 
what  arrived  in  the  mail  yesterday? 

I  have  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  a  new 
direct  mall  solicitation  sliced  by  our 
colleague  from  Michigan  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Con- 
gressional Ctnnmlttee. 

The  letter  is  about  the  disputed 
McCloskey-McIntyre  race,  and  once 
again  the  Republicans  have  gone  too 
far  in  trying  to  exploit  an  Important 
institutional  issue  for  financial  bene- 
fit. 

In  addition  to  other  distortions,  the 
Republican  chairman  writes: 

I've  gone  over  tbe  flguras  with  our  lawyers 
*  *  *  sod  if  we're  going  to  coottBue  tMlping 
Rick  Mclntyre  *  *  *  we  aliiiply  must  raise 
$25,400  In  tbe  next  U  days. 

I've  checked  the  most  recent  finan- 
cial reports,  and  its  seons  the  NRCC 
told  the  Federal  Election  Cwnmlsslon 
that  it  has  about  $2  million  in  cash  on 
hand  today. 

And  while  I'm  not  surprised  that 
they  forgot  to  mention  this  in  their 
letter.  It's  this  kind  of  distortion  and 
outright  falsehood  that  has  dominated 
the  Republican  campaign  on  this  issue 
from  the  start. 


RICK  McINTTRE  SHOULD  BE 
SEATED  IMMEDIATELT 

(Mr.  COBET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 


Ux.  COBEY.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  this  past 
January  3. 1  had  the  privilege  of  being 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  consider  it 
a  high  honor  to  be  a  part  of  this  great 
institution. 

I  know  Rick  Mclntyre  would  consid- 
er it  a  high  honor  also,  but  he  wasn't 
allowed  the  privilege  like  the  rest  of 
us,  for  which  he  so  diligently  worked 
and  labored. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  swore  that  day  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  given  to  us  by 
our  forefathers.  The  right  of  dtisens 
to  have  representation  is  guaranteed 
in  article  1  of  our  Constitution.  The 
people  of  Indiana's  ESighth  District  are 
being  denied  this  representation,  and 
Ride  Mclntyre  is  being  denied  the 
right  to  represent  them. 

The  Eighth  District  of  Indiana 
should  have  their  duly  elected,  and 
certified  representative,  and  we  need 
to  seat  him  immediately,  in  order  to 
serve  our  Nation  with  integrity  and  to 
retain  the  trust  of  the  American 
people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  FISHER 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
very  pleased  In  this  body  and  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  have  the  help  and 
service  of  people  of  great  dedication 
and  loyalty.  Ruth  Fisher  has  been  my 
secretary  since  1971  and  at  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow  will  retire. 

Prior  to  that  time  she  served  for  10 
years  as  the  personal  secretary  to  our 
late  beloved  XJA.  Senator  Spessard  L. 
Holland  of  norida.  She  is  a  warm 
person,  one  of  great  efficiency  and  one 
who  will  be  greatly  missed  by  this 
Monber  and  my  entire  staff. 

You  can  replace  a  personal  secretary 
but  you  can  never  replace  Ruth. 

We  will  miss  you.  Ruth. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  IS  ESSENTIAL 

(Mr.  8EIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
20  years,  the  Job  C^rps  has  fulfilled 
its  mandate  to  seek  out  the  Nation's 
poor  people  and  provide  them  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  break  out  of  the 
bitter  poverty  and  despair  which  has 
ruined  so  many  young  Americans' 
dreams  of  a  better  life. 

The  Job  Corps  takes  young  people 
out  of  the  ghettos  and  depressed  rural 
areas  and  moves  them  to  camps  to  do 
conservation  work  and  training.  The 
average  Job  Corps  student  is  18  years 
old.  has  a  sixth  grade  reading  level, 
and  has  a  hard  time  adapting  to  a  con- 
ventional learning  environment.  The 


program  isn't  cheap,  and  it  demands  a 
great  deal  from  its  participants.  But 
for  those  who  stick  with  it.  the  Job 
Corps  is  a  ticket  out  of  the  urban 
ghetto  or  rural  poverty  and  into  a 
meaningful,  productive  life  of  gainful 
employment.  The  Job  Corps  training 
programs  have  provided  the  building 
industries  with  skilled  graduates  who 
have  made  a  measurable  impact  on 
fulfilling  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

It  is  incomprehensible  why  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  at  A  time  when  millions 
of  Americans  are  still  unemployed, 
wants  to  zero  out  funding  for  one  Job- 
trahilng  program  which  really  works. 
Not  only  does  it  work,  but  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Federal  Government  gets  back  $1.48 
from  Income  taxes  paid  by  graduates 
over  their  employment  careers.  Job 
Corps  graduates  thus  quickly  become 
productive  citizens  who  more  than  pay 
back  the  cost  of  their  training  and 
while  in  the  Job  Corps,  they  benefit 
the  Government  by  reduced  depend- 
ence on  welfare  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  last  September 
President  Reagan  Joined  the  chorus  of 
officials  saluting  the  Job  Corps  on  its 
20th  anniversary.  As  the  President 
noted  in  his  telegram  to  the  Job  Corps 
celebrants,  "your  vital  program  has 
provided  hundreds  of  thousands  of  de- 
prived youths  with  basic  educational 
and  vocational  training  to  prepare 
them  for  their  future  in  the  work- 
place." 

It  is  stiU  a  "vital  program."  to  use 
the  President's  words.  Congress  should 
keep  it  that  way. 


America  into  a  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  time  to  end  the  war  is  now  and 
the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  cut  off  all 
funding,  legal  or  illegal,  covert  or 
overt.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get 
this  administration  to  the  peace  table 
in  Central  America:  Drag  it  there. 


CONGRESS  MUST  PREVENT  AD- 
MINISTRATION FROM  USING 
LEGAL  MEANS  TO  FUND  AN  IL- 
LEGAL WAR 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.)        

Mr.  KOSTBCAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
told  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  administra- 
tion will  not  fund  the  Contras  by  di- 
verting economic  assistance  funds  in- 
tended for  Honduras.  He  further  as- 
sured the  committee  that  the  adminis- 
tration wiU  not  fund  the  Contras  by 
any  method  not  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Thus  if  Congress  refuses  to  reverse 
the  cutoff  of  funds  to  the  Contras.  the 
administration's  illegal  war  should 
come  to  an  end  in  Nicaragua.  But  one 
never  knows.  Congress  must  make  sure 
the  administration  does  not  use  illegal 
means  to  fund  an  illegal  war.  Nor 
should  we  approve  legal  or  overt  fund- 
ing which  would  allow  the  administra- 
tion and  its  escalating  rhetoric  to  pull 
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THE  EMERGENCY  FARM  CREDIT 
RELIEF  ACT 

(Mr.  WOLFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
this  House  will  consider  the  Emergen- 
cy Farm  Credit  Relief  Act  This  legis- 
lation is  critically  needed  if  eomomic 
catastrophe  is  to  be  avoided.  Let  us  be 
very  clear  what  is  at  stake:  If  this  Con- 
gress fails  to  act.  or  if  the  administra- 
tion vetoes  this  bill  as  has  been  threat- 
ened, literally  thousands  of  farmers  all 
across  this  country  will  go  under. 

The  ripple  effects  of  their  economic 
failure  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
economy.  In  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan, there  are  5.000  farmers  that  face 
bankruptcy  if  they  cannot  obtain 
credit  to  plant  their  crops  In  the 
coming  weeks.  Nationally,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  up  to  30  percent  of  all  farm 
operations  could  go  under. 

We  need  to  understand  that  the 
farm  crisis  is  not  simply  a  crisis  facing 
farmers:  It  is  a  crisis  that  falls  on  aU 
of  us.  U  immediate  credit  is  not  forth- 
coming it  would  cripple  Industries  who 
supply  equipment  to  the  farm  commu- 
nity, cripple  the  financial  institutioas 
dependent  upon  the  agricultural 
sector,  cripple  small  businesses,  and  fi- 
nally could  cause  the  ultimate  demise 
of  our  rural  communities.  It  is  dear, 
that  neither  our  dties  or  our  rural 
communities  can  escape  this  crisis. 

We  are  threatened,  litoally,  by  a 
path  of  serious  fttvneanXr:  dlmiptlon  in 
every  region  and  community  in  our 
country  If  we  f  aU  to  take  action.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  this  critically 
important  legislation. 


U.8. 


POLICY  TOWARD 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  STUDD8  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu.) 

Mr.  STUDD8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  us  alter  by  force  the  present 
structure  of  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. That  is  tantamount  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

The  President  wants  Congress  to 
resume  funding  for  military  oper- 
ations directed  against  the  people  and 
territory  of  Nicaragua.  That.  too.  is 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 


The  President  is  unwilling  to  defend 
before  the  world  court  the  actions  of 
our  Government  toward  Nicaragua  be- 
cause those  actions  are  legally  inde- 
fensible in  the  absence  of  a  state  of 
war. 

The  President  has  called  upon  the 
American  people  to  support  what  he 
calls  a  crusade  for  human  freedom.  In 
fact,  he  is  calling  upon  our  people,  di- 
rectly and  through  surrogates,  to  wage 
war. 

War  is  a  simple  solution.  It  means 
you  kill  those  with  whom  you  dis- 
agree. It  means  you  kill  until  the 
other  side  cries  "unde." 

Is  the  history  of  Nicaragua  so 
sin4>le? 

Is  the  presmt  of  Nicaragua  so 
simple? 

Is  this  what  the  struggle  for  freedom 
Is  aU  about? 

Is  this  the  best  we  can  do? 

The  answer  to  these  questions,  Mr. 
Presldait.  is  no.  Your  rhetoric  is 
empty;  it  does  not  persuade. 

Put  aside  this  simple  talk  of  war. 
and  Join  with  us  in  the  far  more  com- 
plex and  far  more  rewarding  task  of 
encouraging  peace,  real  democracy, 
and  social  Justice  in  Central  America. 


CALLING  THE  CONTRAS  "FREE- 
DOM FIGHTERS"  WILL  NOT 
REVERSE  FAILED  POLICY  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Qpetkxx,  Nicara- 
gua has  been  a  secret  which  everyone 
knows.  The  secret  war  that  makes  the 
headlines  and  the  secret  U.S.  strategy 
of  overthrowing  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment that  even  the  President  now 
admits. 

The  inconsistendes  of  our  policy  in 
that  natkm  are  no  secret  to  anyone. 
We  drive  Nicaragua  into  the  aims  of 
the  Kremlin  and  we  are  shocked  when 
we  find  them  there.  We  disparage  the 
efforts  of  our  neighbors  for  naively 
seeking  peace  through  negotiatimis  as 
we  stoke  the  fires  of  war  with  our  mil- 
lions. 

We  speak  of  our  tradition  of  free- 
dom in  a  nation  where  our  legacy  of 
supporting  a  dictator  is  still  fresh  in 
their  minds. 

President  Reagan  is  a  skillful  politi- 
cian. He  could  tiptoe  across  a  beach 
without  leaving  a  footprint.  But  call- 
ing the  Contras  "freedom  fighters" 
will  not  breathe  life  into  our  failed 
foreign  policy  in  Central  America  or 
slow  down  our  steady  march  toward  an 
even  deeper  military  involvement  in 
that  region. 


UM 
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LBQISLATION    INTRODnCED    TO 
PERMIT      STATES      TO      RAISE 

SPEED     Lmrr     on     rural 

INTERSTATES 

(Mr.  McCDRDT  Mked  and  was 
■Iven  pennlasion  to  addren  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

ICr.  MoCDRDT.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the  S5 
mph  speed  limit  is  easily  the  most 
abused  law  in  the  land.  High  nonoom- 
pllanoe  has  led  Federal  transportation 
authorities  to  threaten  to  cut  off  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  to  many  States.  As 
a  result.  State  police  must  spoid  an 
undue  amount  of  time  and  personnel 
enforcing  this  statute. 

"Fifty-five"  has  saved  lives  and 
energy.  But.  we  should  also  consider 
the  advances  we  have  made  in  automo- 
tive and  road  technologies.  We  need  a 
nfit*""^'  policy  that  recognises  these 
factors  as  welL 

I  recently  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  permit  States  to  raise  the  maxi- 
mum qieed  limit  to  65  mph  on  rural 
Interstates  where  the  Secretary  of 
Transportaticm  determines  that  high- 
way safety  will  not  be  significantly  ad- 
versely affected. 

My  bill,  HJl.  693.  aUows  Oovemors 
to  apply  for  the  right  to  raise  the 
speed  limit. 

Past  bills  have  sought  to  repeal  the 
56  mph  on  all  highways.  I  seek  to 
repeal  it  only  on  rural  interstates 
where  the  Federal  safety  standards 
are  high  and  the  traffic  count  and  fa- 
tality rates  are  low. 

I  am  owouraged  that  the  Tranmor- 
tation  Subcommittee  and  the  Science 
and  Technology  Ccnnmlttee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  and  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  cospcmsor  my  measure. 


RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  doae  to 
40  jrears  ago.  the  U  Jf .  General  Assem- 
bly took  a  valuable  step  forward  by 
unanimously  adopting  the  Oonventicm 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Drafted  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Naii 
regime's  brutal  and  systematic  annihi- 
lAtion  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  was  Intended  to  send 
a  strong  message  to  the  world  that  the 
crime  of  genocide  would  never  again 
be  tolerated. 

Since  1946.  96  nations  have  become 
parties  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

DMplte  the  support  of  Presidents 
Truman.  Kennedy,  Johnson.  Nixon. 
Ford.  Carter,  and  Reagan,  the  United 
States  has  yet  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Our  faOure  to  ratify  this  important 
International  treaty  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  opposition  by  some  conserv- 


atives in  such  organiMtloos  ■■  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  the  liberty 
Lobby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  imperative 
that  this  body  speak  out  in  support  of 
ratification  of  the  aenoclde  Conven- 
tion, to  eziveH  our  unq^ialtfkwl  sup- 
port for  this '  important  doeument 
To<tay  I  am  tntrodudng  a  residutlaa 
expreJKing  the  sense  of  OongrsH  that 
the  Uhlted  States  should  ratify  the 
convmtion. 

During  the  Mth  Oongrssi,  the 
Senate  passed  a  raeoIutloD  emf  easing 
approval  for  the  prindidas  stated  In 
the  treaty  and  plodgtng  quick  aetlon 
on  it  In  the  9Mh  CongraM.  The  time 
has  now  come  for  the  Benata  to  act 
upon  this  idedge  and  to  put  the  Ungar- 
Ing  question  behind  us. 


IF  TOU  CANT  TAKE  THE  BEAT. 
GET  OUT  OP  THE  jmtaiEN 


(Mr.  VOIXMBR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Booae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  of  you  know  a  great  many  farm- 
ers will  visit  Washington  over  the  next 
few  weeks  to  plead  their  ease  for  help 
tntui  the  aovemmant  Uaiortimately. 
it  appean  they  win  not  be  allowed  to 
discuss  their  plight  with  some  of  the 
people  who  can  provide  the  hdp  they 


On  Monday,  my  staff  requested  an 
appointment  for  a  few  fknners  tram 
my  dtatrlct  to  meet  next  week  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agrieultore.  John  Block. 
My  staff  was  Infotmed  that  for  "secu- 
rity reasons"  Mr.  Block  Is  not  meeting 
with  any  fanners  next  weA. 

This  one  refnaal.  taken  alone,  ml^t 
not  be  terribly  algnlflBant.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  one  more  sign  of  IndUf erenoe 
In  this  adodnlstratlon  to  the  needs  of 
the  funlly  fanner.  I  recently  joined 
with  75  of  my  colleagues,  from  both 
sides  of  the  aMe.  rsqaeittig  a 
with  the  rrealdent  on  the  turn 
Inreaponae,  the  door  was  slammed  In 
our  faces. 

We  were  told  that  a  iiiswUng  with 
the  PresMent  was  not  possttde,  but 
that  Secretary  Block  had  evaluated 
the  situation  and  the  admlnlstntlon's 
program  had  been  announced. 

That  they  refuse  to  listen  Is  tragic 
for  they  are  missing  the  voice  of 
middle  America  erylnc  out  for  help. 
Today  the  House  wUl  take  up  a  meas- 
ure to  provide  meaningful  assistance 
to  our  farmers,  rather  than  the  un- 
wortable  program  the  administration 
has  announced,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  for  HJt  1055. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ALLOW- 
ING  DESTRUCTION   OF   KLAM- 
ATH      RIVER      SALMON      AND 
STEELHKAD 
(Mr.  B06C0  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  addreas  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  B08C0.  Mr.  Speaker.  earUer 
this  week  In  Oallfomla.  IS  people  were 
Indicted  In  connection  with  the  iUegal 
sale  of  6.000  pounds  of  gOl-netted 
'"*—**'  River  salmon  and  steelhead. 
A  atmUar  "sting"  operation  several 
jrears  ago  also  produced  a  number  of 
arrests.  SInoe  then,  the  situation  has 
only  gotten  worse.  The  "black  market" 
Is  alive  and  thriving,  and  the  laamath 
Salman  run— once  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  world— has  been  reduced  to  30 
percent  of  its  historic  sfan.  Nearly  half 
the  fish  that  returned  to  the  river  last 
year  were  taken  by  Indian  gUl  nets 
»*»««*"»*g  the  only  route  to  their  native 
spawning  grounds.  The  natural  runs 
are  on  the  verge  of  extlncti<m. 

The  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  crisis  on  the  Klamath  rests  with 
the  Federal  Government.  The  State  of 
California  had  an  effective  manage- 
ment program  untO  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ■Bsnitfiil  Jurisdiction  in  the 
mld-19T0's  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
Interior  Department.  But  the  Fish  and 
^nUDlfe  Service's  chief  Interest  seems 
to  be  counting  the  few  remaining  fish. 
And  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is 
more  conceraed  with  protecting  users' 
rii^ts  than  it  is  with  protection  of  the 
resource. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  everyone's 
"rights"  oa  the  Klamath.  But  no  one 
has  an  Inherent  right  to  destroy  a 
public  resource.  It's  time  for  the  BIA 
to  stop  worrying  so  much  about  the 
rights  of  gill  netters  and  start  worry- 
ing about  the  rights  of  the  resource- 
before  there's  no  fish  left  to  fl^t 
over. 


D  1400 

PRESIDENT  IS  ASKING  CON- 
GRESS TO  DECLARE  SECOND- 
HAND WAR 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mhiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  In  1084. 
we  limited  asiriftsnrr  to  the  Contras  to 
$24  »«""""  This  year,  there  is  an  ab- 
solute ban  on  such  expenditures 
unless  we  vote  otherwise.  However,  I 
believe  the  administration  Intentional- 
ly violated  these  ceilings  by  what 
could  best  be  called  creative  account- 
ing. 

Now.  the  administration  has  begun 
an  extensive  campaign  to  win  popular 
support  for  the  Contra  program.  L«st 
we^  on  the  radio.  President  Reagan 
asked  for  support  calling  these  rebels 
our  "brothers"  and  "freedom  fight- 
ers." No  longer  does  the  administra- 
tion say  its  objective  is  to  interdict 
arms.  Now  the  President  openly 
admits  to  aiding  the  Contras  in  hopes 
of  overthrowing  the  government 
there. 


Mr.  Speaker,  make  no  mistake,  by 
admitting  he  wants  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  asking  Congress  to  declare  a 
secondhand  war  by  giving  him  the  $14 
million.  If  the  President  wanU  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  mcaragua. 
let  him  propoee  a  declaration  of  war. 
Then  if  Conipress  is  to  fund  a  war,  we 
wiU  at  least  call  it  by  its  rli^t  name. 


A  MATTER  OF  FAIRNESS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
have  considered  on  this  floor  the  issue 
of  the  case  of  seating  Mr.  Mclntyre  of 
Indiana  in  this  body,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  fairness  in 
that  issue. 

We  on  the  minority  side  have  had 
some  reasons  to  question  that  issue  of 
fairness,  because  there  has  been  the 
appearance  of  unfairness. 

It  is  being  considered  in  the  House 
Administration  Committee  and  it  is 
stacked  agaLnst  us.  It  is  being  consld- 
eied  by  a  task  force  that  Is  staged 
against  us  by  2  to  1. 

Now  we  have  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  sophomore  class  who  re- 
cently voted  in  Mr.  McCloskey  as  their 
new  class  president.  In  other  words, 
they  have  elected  Mr.  McCloskey  to  an 
office  within  this  Congress  and  they 
have  elected  a  man  who  has  won  no 
official  count  and  has  never  been  certi- 
fied. 

We  suspect  that  this  action  belles 
Democratic  claims  of  fairness  and 
qieaks  to  real  intent.  The  Intent  ap- 
pears to  be  an  effort  to  seat  Mr. 
McCloskey  deQ>ite  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Indiana. 


Who  gets  5-percent  interest  rates  on 
credit?  Jordaa  Singapore.  Turkey.  Co- 
lombia. PortugaL 

Why  low  interest  rates  so  quickly 
and  so  easily  for  those  governments 
but  a  stingy  api»oaeh  to  agricultural 
credit  to  a  Farm  Belt  that  Is  bunilng? 

I  think  those  are  twisted  priorities, 
Mr.  President.  We  are  going  to  do 
what  we  have  to  do.  The  ri^t  thing. 
We  are  godng  to  pass  an  emergency 
farm  credit  bill  for  ftemers  and  you  do 
what  you  have  to  do.  But  rethink  care- 
fully who  you  are  dirtng  it  for.  Farm- 
ers need  this  Government's  help  now 
so  that  we  mrh****"  a  networii  of 
family  farms  in  this  country's  future. 
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THE  FARM  CRISIS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remaiks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  farm  credit  bill  that  address 
es  onergency  farm  credit  needs  out  in 
this  country. 

I  note  that  the  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary, who  has  been  none  too  interested 
in  the  farm  credit  problem  or  the  gen- 
eral farm  problem,  says  If  we  pass  a 
farm  credit  bill  like  this  he  Is  g(rfng  to 
ask  the  President  to  veto  it 

Well,  let  me  ask  a  question:  Why 
does  this  administration  seem  so  un- 
willing to  do  for  farmers  what  it  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  for  other  govern- 
ments in  this  world?  Let  me  give  my 
colleagues  an  example. 

Who  gets  2-peroent  Interest  rates? 
Farmers?  No.  Egypt,  Greece.  Algeria, 
Finland.  Austria.  Cyprus.  In  this 
budget,  this  year,  submitted  by  this 
sdministration. 


ISE  PRESIDENT  AND 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Piesidait  began  his  spring  offensive 
against  Nicaragua  early  this  year.  The 
President  and  Secretary  of  State 
ShultB  have  loaded  their  guns,  aiming 
for  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  reac- 
tionary America. 

I  am  certain  that  the  President  has 
the  best  of  intentions.  AD  of  us  want 
to  see  a  truly  democratic  Nicaragua. 
All  of  us  want  to  see  regknal  stabOtty. 
but  supporting  the  Contras  or  mining 
Nicaragua's  harbora  will  not  adileve 
these  goals. 

Five  American  bishops  from  the  NSr 
tional  Conference  of  CathoMe  Bishops 
have  Just  completed  a  factfinding  tour 
of  Nicaragua.  The  Catholic  Churdi  Is 
by  no  means  a  diamplon  of  the  NIg»- 
raguan  Government,  Tet.  these  men 
are  also  agatMt  a  military  sotattlan  as 
a  way  to  settle  diff erenees  with  the 
presmt  Nicaraguan  Oovemmwit 

Simply  because  I  refuse  to  support 
the  Contras  does  not  make  me  an 
apologist  for  the  Sandlnktas^  have 
my  problems  with  that  govenmient 
Just  as  the  Piealdent  does,  but  X  like 
the  bishops  way  of  solving  thoae  prob- 
lems far  better  than  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  White  HOuae. 

Perhaps  the  President  and  his  advi- 
sors would  be  wdl  advtoed  to  rereada 
partlcailarly  revealing  pawage  from 
the  Kissinger  CoounlHlan  Report  on 
Central  America.  In  Its  eoneluainn  the 
report  says: 

It  is  a  ooouaan  talllnK  to  MS  ottiar  nsttoni 
«■  osrtesturM  ratbar  thsn  as  poctntti.  n- 
sggaratiiic  ens  or  two  obaraetaristlM  sod 
loainc  light  of  the  subtler  misiMss  onirtileb 
BO  much  of  huBBSD  csperianes  esntofs.  As 
«•  have  itodlsd  those  nstloao.  wo  hsyo 
hOTotnt  ■H»|iir  siwaro  of  bow  groat  a  nio- 
take  It  woald  bo  to  view  tbom  in  ono^tmon- 
iiaosl  tonM.  An  omoptlnnally  oomptaz 
intetplay  of  f oieoo  bss  otaapod  their  Ustory 
and  oooUnueo  to  doftne  their  identttloB  and 
to  aff oet  ttaoir  doottnloo. 


(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
Pfnnisrf^*'  to  address  the  House  tat  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEI8&  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sn 
urtMn  Member  I  have  almost  always 
sivported  legislation  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  rural  areas  and  to  our 
farmers.  I  intend  to  do  so  with  the  leg- 
iBlatlon  that  Is  coming  up  today. 

But  I  must  teU  my  colleagues  that  I 
am -often  asked  by  my  constituents. 
"Why  Is  It  that  urban  Members  are 
concerned  about  rural  people  who  are 
droiming  economically,  but  that  thoae 
Members  wtoo  repreaent  thoee  rural 
areas  often  f «vget  that  when  people 
are  drowning  economically  they  do  so 
irtiether  they  live  in  the  cities  or  on 
Uie  farms." 

I  think  that  there  frequently  is  a 
double  standard.  There  is  a  sense 
often  In  thta  House  that  rural  people 
who  have  economic  troubles  destrvf 
fun  canrideratkm.  but  that  people  In 
the  dtles  vrtio  have  economk!  prob- 
do  not  deserve  equal  consider- 


In  my  district  the  unemployment 
levels  among  young  people  In  the  mi- 
nority ««—«»■««"»«**«■  are  running  doae 
to  50  percent  The  general  unemrioy- 
ment  levds  for  blaAs  run  about  16 
percent  We  need  hdp  desperatfly  for 
people  In  the  tamer  dtles  and  I  hope 
that  we  win  work  together  to  provide 
hdp  to  people  who  need  that  help 
whether  they  live  In  the  dtles  or  on 
the  farms  of  this  country. 


RURAL 
8FOND  TO 


WHX      RE- 
OF  URBAN 


(Mr.  ALKZANDER  asked  and 
given  pennlsskm  to  address  the  Bouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremarka.) 

Mr.  AUEZANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  to  respond  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  WBsal.  iriio  Just  aAed  the  ques- 
tlon  of  'tHa  urban  Members  should 
asstat  and  respond  to  the  crisis  in  rural 
America  and  on  the  faima. 

I  obaerved  last  evening  the  report  of 
Harvard  College  i^ikh  detafled  the  tai- 
crcMt  In  hungry  people  In  America 
staioe  19S1  whoi  this  admtailstratkm 
came  to  power. 

I  observed  that  in  some  States  like 
tflfilT-«rr«  the  iV"""M<  for  food  for 
the  hungry  has  Increased  over  700  per- 
cent and  In  New  Yink  over  200  per- 
cent 

Those  cries  of  the  crisis  among  the 
hungry  and  the  poor  in  America  are 
heard  by  those  of  us  who  repreaent 
the  farmers  of  Amrrifia.  The  poor  are 
not  the  first  casualty  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  the  farmers  are  like- 


UM 
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wise  a  casualty.  Bfaybe  the  second  cas- 
ualty. 

We  are  here  today  to  respond  to  the 
crisis  in  rural  America  caused  by  the 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
I  solicit  the  votes  and  support  of  all 
those  who  represent  the  people  of  the 
cities  of  this  great  land  because  you 
know  when  the  time  comes  to  help  the 
people  of  the  cities  that  those  of  us 
who  represent  the  farm  will  be  there 
to  assist  you  and  be  at  your  side. 


D  1410 
THE  AGRICULTURE  BILL 

(Mr.  LUNOREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  of  us  in  this  House  who  are 
from  urban  areas  and  do  not  represent 
any  farmers,  but  who  have  been  talk- 
ing with  fellow  Members  who  repre- 
sent rural  areas,  farm  areas,  and  would 
very  much  like  to  do  what  is  right  to 
take  care  of  the  severe  problem  that 
does  appear  to  be  facing  our  farmers. 

But  I  must  say  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  As 
one  who  Is  attempting  to  try  to  make  a 
decision  on  today's  bill  and  the  various 
amendments  to  it.  it  makes  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  do  that  if  this  debate  is 
going  to  be  colored  by  partisanship 
from  begiiming  to  end. 

We  have  a  problem  that  faces  farm- 
ers, as  I  understand,  whether  they  are 
Republicans.  Democrats,  independents 
or  don't  even  register.  We  have  some 
difficulty  dealing  with  the  appropriate 
remedy  to  their  problems.  I  am  not 
sure  anybody  has  a  monopoly  on 
wisdom  or  Justice  or  truth  in  this  par- 
ticular situation. 

So  I  would  Just  hope  that  we  might 
reduce  the  rhetoric  blaming  Mr.  Block 
or  blaming  the  President  or  blaming 
the  Democrats  or  blaming  the  Repub- 
licans. Let's  try  to  at  least  approach 
this  as  to  what  is  the  proper  solution 
in  the  short  nm,  what  is  the  proper  so- 
lution in  the  long  run.  and  give  those 
of  us  who  are  not  ultimately  involved 
with  the  problem  some  real  informa- 
tion, not  some  political  rhetoric,  upon 
which  to  make  our  Judgments  today 
and  the  days  ahead. 


BOaifBERS  URGED  TO  SUPPORT 
FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  respond  to  my 
friend  from  New  York. 

When  New  York  had  its  difficulty— 
and  this  Member  from  Iowa  was  serv- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
some  of  the  eastern  Members  rose 
right  here  in  the  well,  and  they  said  at 
that  time  that  "we  realize  we  have 


been  wrong  in  voting  against  your 
farm  problems,  we  realise  that  we  are 
on  Nation  and  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  each  other's  problems, 
and  we  realize  that  if  things  are  bad 
on  the  farm,  then  they  are  going  to 
affect  us.  We  Just  hope  that  you  real- 
ize that  when  things  are  bad  in  New 
York  that  it  also  affects  the  people  in 
Iowa." 

I  voted  for  that  New  York  proposal 
I  voted  for  it  for  that  reason.  I  think 
we  are  one  Nation.  I  think  that  we  are 
one  body.  And  I  think  that  we  are 
here  to  represent  that  Natlcm  and  to 
represent  all  of  the  areas  of  that 
Nation.  And  when  the  people  at 
Chrysler  are  in  trouble.  I  think  we 
have  a  duty  to  try  to  help:  and  when 
the  people  in  New  York  are  In  trouble. 
I  think  we  have  a  duty  to  try  to  help.  I 
believe  when  the  people  In  the  rural 
area  of  our  countnr  are  In  trouble,  we 
also  need  to  help,  and  I  hope  that  wUl 
be  the  attitude  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  other  Members 
from  similar  I 


FARM  EMEROENCY  CREDIT  ACT 
OF  1985 

(Mr.  BE31EUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsranarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
BsBCLL]  for  the  comments  that  he 
made  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Wnsal.  I  would 
also  say  to  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York,  my  ooUeague  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  remind  his  con- 
stituents, as  I  would  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House  to  remind  their 
constituents,  that  the  U.S.  ocHicumers 
pay  a  smaller  share  of  their  income 
for  food  than  people  living  in  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  The 
1984  projections  for  food  costs  show 
that  American  consumers  will  be  re- 
quired to  spend  an  even  smaller  per- 
centage, the  smallest  percentage  ever, 
for  food  purchases 

Furthermore,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues, as  we  take  up  the  emergency 
agricultural  credit  bUl  later  today,  to 
listen  carefully  to  this  Member,  who, 
unfortunately,  has  more  failed  banks 
in  his  district  during  the  last  18 
months  than  any  other  Member,  and 
to  take  a  carefiil  look  at  my  amend- 
ments. Additionally,  I  hope  we  will 
pass  a  bill  that  avoids  creating  addi- 
tional problems  for  our  troubled  Fed- 
eral farm  credit  system. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  the  JustUlcation 
for  assisting  viable  American  farmers 
and  ranchers. 


WHITE  PAPER  ON  LATIN 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
G^jeaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
the  House  has  voted  several  times  not 
to  fund  the  aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nica- 
ragua. In  an  effort  by  the  administra- 
tion to  force  the  House  into  allowing 
the  $14  million  to  be  spent  to  continue 
the  reign  of  terror  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  Contras  as  they 
have  unleashed  their  fire  power 
against  the  civilians  and  kidnaping 
and  torture  and  rape  and  murder  of  ci- 
vilian Nicaraguans.  the  administration 
has  now  released  its  latest  white  paper 
on  Latin  America.  I  urge  all  Members 
to  read  it.  It  is  one  of  the  more  glow- 
ing examples  of  half  truths  and  mis- 
representations that  have  come  forth 
from  the  White  House  during  this 
debate. 

The  basis  of  the  white  paper,  basi- 
cally, is  that  we  must  make  an  effort 
to  protect  the  sealanes  from  raids  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Navy.  I  guess  it  would 
be,  or  the  Nicaraguan  Air  Force.  I  am 
not  sure,  and/or  the  Cuban  Air  Force, 
and  therefore  we  must  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

I  think  what  has  become  clear  is 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  that  scenario. 
Ships  passed  throughout  the  28  years 
that  the  Cuban  regime  has  been  there, 
ships  have  passed  throughout  the  Car- 
ibbean. They  do  not  dte,  as  the  Kis- 
singer commission  failed  to  dte.  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  or  not  this 
means  we  would  be  at  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  not  So  I  urge  you  to 
read  this  because  you  wlU  find  that  It 
is  the  same  flimsy  material  upon 
which  the  original  white  paper  that 
was  so  badly  discredited  the  last  time 
the  administration  sought  to  get  us 
into  a  war  in  Nicaraguan  was  issued  by 
this  same  White  House.  I  think  you 
wiU  find  out  that  this  is  the  same  cali- 
ber white  paper. 


REBIONAllON  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business: 

Houn  or  RBnxBnnrATiviB. 
Wa$kinoton,  DC,  rOmuini  26,  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'NBnx.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Houte.  HouMe  of  Repretenta- 
HveM,  Wtuhinffton.  DC. 
DSAi  Ma.  SnuKBL  Effective  immediately, 
I  hereby  reslcn  from  the  Houae  Committee 
on  Small  BualncH. 

Reqiectfully  submitted, 

MatthkwO.  MAamiB, 
30th  DUtrict  of  Caii/omUL 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMTTTEEON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  CivU  Service: 

Houn  or  KtraMtanArmM, 
Waahinoton,  IfC,  Fetrntary  29,  IMS. 
Ron.  Tromas  P.  O'Nbiu,  Jr.. 
Speaker.  VJS.  Houte  of  RepmentaHvea,  H- 
294,  V.S.  Capitol,  WoMhinoton.  DC 
Deam  Ma.  Skuoeb:  I  hereby  resisn  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  aixl  Civil 
Service. 

Stnoerely. 

THOIUS  8.  FOLCT. 

Majorittt  Whip. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

Hotm  or  RKPammAmns. 
WoihinfftOK  DC  FebrHary  27,  IMS. 
Hon.  Tbomas  p.  OUsnx,  Jr.. 
H204,  CapitoL 
Waahinoton,  DC. 

DiAK  Ma.  Sfbakkk:  I  hereby  resign  my 
■eat  on  the  Houae  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  cffecUve  today. 
Sincerely. 

HOWABD  C.  NXKLSOH. 

Member  of  CongresM. 
The  SPELAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations: 

Houss  OP  RaraismrATivas, 
WaOiinoton,  DC  Februarw  27.  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker,  Houae  of  KepreaentoHvea. 

DiAi  Ma.  SriAKn:  I  hereby  resign  my 
memberdUp  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  effective  today. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  R.  McKbwaii,  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congreaa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  liCEMBERS  TO 
OTRTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  democratic  caucus 
and  by  direction  of  the  caucus.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  88)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.IUs.a3 

Reaolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
beri  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  deeted  to  the 
f ollowtnc  standing  remmlttw  of  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  the  Distriet  of  OotamMa: 
Alan  Wheat.  IflHOuri: 

Committee  on  Oovenuaent  Operations: 
Matthew  O.  Martlnw;  Callfomia:  and 

Committee  on  Post  Offle  and  Civfl  Serv- 
ice: Morris  K.  Udall.  Ariaana  (effective  only 
for  the  first  acHion  of  the  ninety-ninth  Con- 
gress). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
OHisent  that  the  reaolutfcm  be  ocmsld- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaoMU).         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  bbjeettoo 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  otoiedkm. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  <m 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CON8IDER- 
ATIOW  OF  HJt  12S9,  URGENT 
SUFFIAMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
"nONS  FOR  FAMINE  RELIEF 
AMD  RECOVERY  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-9)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  88)  waiving  certain  points 
of  order  against  oonsideration  of  the 
bill  (HJt.  1389)  making  urgent  sun>le- 
mental  apiiroiiriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  for 
emergency  famine  relief  and  recovery 
in  Africa,  and  tar  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  E^ieak- 
er,  by  direction  of  the  Republican  con- 
ference. I  offer  a  privQeged  resolutiOD 
(H.  Res.  84)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RBB.S4 


Jteaolved,  Thai  the  f idlowing 
bera  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  deeted  to  the 
following  T*-~**'^  rnmmitteea  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  habor.  John 
R.  McKeman  of  Maine  (to  rank  lielov  Mr. 
Tauke  of  Iowa). 

Committee  on  Govetnment  Operatloos: 
Howard  C.  Nleiaan  of  Utah  (to  rank  below 
Mr.  Craig  of  Idaho). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT   ON   RESOLUTION   PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  1189.  EMEROENCY  AG- 
RICULTURAL   CREDIT    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT 
Mr.  DERRICK,  fmn  the  Ccnnmittee 
on    Rules,    submitted    a    privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-8)  on  the  resolu- 
ti(m  (H.  Res.  86)  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJt.  1189)  to 
provide  additional  emergency  credit  to 
farm  producers;  to  provide  fimds  to 
forego  f  oredosure  and  defer  payment 
of    indebtedness;    and   to    determine 
damages  caused  by  embargoes  on  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  agricultural  ann- 
modities.  either  through  direct  embar- 
go or  failure  to  sell  competitivelr.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
beprinte(L 


FARM  EMERGENCY  CREDIT  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  79  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  omsideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RaB.T9 

Reaolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
punusnt  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  aaiii.  de- 
clare the  House  rescrived  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  ooiMlderatian  of  the  bm  (HJt. 
lOSS)  to  provide  emergency  credit  and  debt 
atfjustment  relief  to  flnanrlaHy  atreaaed 
fannen  and  randtera,  and  the  flrat  reading 
of  the  bOl  Shan  be  diapensed  with.  All  points 
of  order  agaiiwt  the  oonaUefation  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  oomply  with  the  provlalona  of 
dauae  3(1X6)  of  rule  ZI  and  secUons  311 
and  401(bXl)  of  the  Congreaalanal  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  «S-«44)  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate.  aMcli  ahan  be 
wp«"«^  to  the  bai  and  aball  copttane  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bin  shall  be  ccnaldered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minnte  rule.  It 
ahan  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amenAnent 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitate  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  now  print- 
ed in  the  bUl  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rale,  and  all  pointa  of  order  againat  aaid  aub- 
atltute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
aiona  of  daiwe  S(a)  of  rule  ZZI  and  i 
311  and  401(bXl)  of  the 
Budget  Act  of  1»T4  (Public  law  33-344)  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conrtuaion  of  the  con- 
atderatlon  of  the  biO  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  ahall  riae  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  Houae  with  audi  ammdrnwrta  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  aepaiate  vote  in  the  Houae  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  tiM  Mil  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  aubatttute. 
Tlie  previoua  queation  ahaD  be  oonaidered  aa 
oidezed  on  the  bUl  and  amendmenta  thereto 
to  final  paaaage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motl<Hi  to  recommit  with  <»' 
without  tnstructlona. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  DxaaxcK]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 


UM 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  and  pending 
that,  I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
oonsiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  79  is 
an  open  rule  proridlnc  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  1035.  the  Farm  emergency  Cred- 
it Act  of  IMS.  The  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  To  be  equally 
divided  and  omtrolled  by  the  chairman 
Miri  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Points  of 
order  against  consideration  of  the  blU 
for  faUure  to  comply  with  clause  2(LX6) 
of  rule  XI.  The  S-day  layover  require- 
ment, are  waived  by  the  rule  in  order 
to  expedite  consideration  of  this  emer- 
gency legislation  in  the  House.  I  would 
point  out  that  printed  copies  of  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  1035  have 
been  available  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Further,  the  rule  waives  sections 
311  and  401(bKl)  of  the  Budget  Act 
against  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Section  311  of  the  Budget  Act  pro- 
hibits consideration  of  legislation  that 
would  cause  the  budget  authority  or 
outlay  ceilings  to  be  exceeded  or  reve- 
nue floor  to  be  breached.  In  order  to 
consider  this  bill  it  is  necessary  to 
waive  this  section  of  the  Budget  Act 
because  the  outlays  associated  with 
this  legislation  would  cause  the  level 
of  outlajm  set  by  the  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1985  to  be  breached.  In- 
asmuch as  this  biU  seeks  to  address  an 
emergency  situation  not  anticipated 
when  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Rules  Committee  that  the 
House  should  have  an  opportimlty  to 
consider  this  relief  measure  notwith- 
standing this  budget  act  violation. 

Section  401(bXl).  which  prohibits 
consideration  of  new  entitlement  au- 
thority which  becomes  effective  prior 
to  October  1  of  the  year  in  which  it  is 
reported,  must  be  waived  If  the  goal  of 
this  legislation— providing  emergency 
credit  to  our  farmers— is  to  be 
achieved.  Delaying  the  effective  date 
of  this  legislation  imtil  the  start  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  after  the  harvest  of 
thlB  year's  crops,  will  provide  assist- 
ance far  too  late  and  will  completely 
frustrate  the  objectives  we  seek  to  ac- 
complish in  HJ%.  1035. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  also  provides 
for  consideration  of  a  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment.  Sections  311  and 
401(bKl)  of  the  buget  act  are  similarly 
waived  against  consideration  of  the 
committee  substitute.  A  waiver  of 
clause  5(a)  of  Rule  XZI  against  the 
committee  substitute  is  also  provided 
by  this  rule.  This  waiver  of  the  rule 
prohibiting  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill  is  necessitated  because  the  bill 
provides  that  certain  amounts  of  pre- 
viously appropriated  funds  are  author- 


ised for  a  new  purpose.  While  this 
amounts  to  a  technical  appropriation 
in  the  blU,  It  should  be  noted  that  no 
additional  new  budget  authority  is 
provided  by  these  provisions. 

Finally,  the  nile  provides  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  1035,  the  Farm 
Emergency  Credit  Act  of  1985,  is  de- 
signed to  intercept  a  looming  crisis 
which  threatens  the  economic  well- 
being  of  thousands  of  American  farm- 
ers. The  ability  of  many  farmers  to 
obtain  operating  loans  so  that  they 
can  plant  a  crop  this  year  is  being 
hampered  by  the  presence  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  low  farm  prices,  and  the 
continuing  deflation  of  land  and  ma- 
chinery values.  Because  many  of  the 
Nation's  farmers  who  are  victims  of 
these  conditions  are  considered  to  be 
high  risk  borrowers  by  their  lending 
institutions,  they  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain  the  cap- 
ital they  need  Just  to  get  th^l985  crop 
Into  the  ground.  HJi.  1035  attempts  to 
deal  with  reluctant  lending  institu- 
tions by  offering  them  Federal  guar- 
antees on  90  percent  of  outstanding  in- 
dividual farm  ownership  and  operating 
loans  which  they  agree  to  restructure 
for  farmers  who  are  otherwise  eligible 
to  be  the  recipients  of  guaranteed 
loans.  In  return  for  the  Federal  guar- 
antee on  their  investments,  the  lend- 
ing Institutions  would  agree  to  write 
down  the  interest  rate  cm  the  loan  so 
that  it  does  not  exceed  the  cost  to  the 
Institution  of  borrowing  mraaey  plus 
IV^  percent. 

HJI.  1035  would  also  enact  a  pro- 
gram that  would  entitle  farmers  to  re- 
ceive recourse  loans  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  before  the 
crop  for  which  the  loan  is  made  is  har- 
vested. Such  loan  funds  would  mly  be 
made  available  to  the  farmer  for  use 
in  planting  and  tending  his  crop  and 
may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
jected value  of  the  crop  itself.  The  bill 
also  limits  the  amount  that  any  one 
farmer  can  receive  to  $300,000.  I 
should  not  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  said  that  he  will  offer 
an  amendment  during  floor  consider- 
atlon  to  limit  the  amount  any  farmer 
can  receive  in  advance  loan  funds  to 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  this  leg- 
islation, the  Agriculture  Oommlttee 
felt  that  the  Interests  of  American 
taxpajrers  require  that  the  Oovem- 
ment's  obligations  be  adeq\iately  in- 
sured against  excessive  losses  from  de- 
faults which  may  occur.  Consequently, 
the  oommlttee  Included  provisions  in 
the  bill  requiring  any  farmer  who  ben- 
efits either  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Loan  Quarantee  Pro- 
gram or  the  Advance  Loan  Program  to 
purchase  crop  insurance  if  it  is  avail- 
able. Inclusion  of  this  provision  wiU 
insure  that  the  Inability  to  harvest  a 


healthy  crop  will  not  result  in  a  total 
loss  to  the  Treasury.  These  assurances 
should  im«tmi«»  net  outlays  which 
will  result  from  the  programs  con- 
tained in  this  bilL  The  Agriculture 
Committee  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
the  blU  will  be  approximately  $450 
million  over  a  6-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  important  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  would  provide  direct 
Farmers  Home  Administration  operat- 
ing loans  at  reduced  interest  rates  to 
farmers  who  have  been  especially  hard 
hit  by  natural  disasters  in  recent 
years.  The  biU  would  provide  that  any 
grower  who  farms  in  an  area  which 
has  been  vlctimixed  by  a  natural  disas- 
ter in  3  of  the  last  5  years  would  be  eli- 
gible for  the  loans  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
equal  to  the  normal  rate  for  such 
loans  minus  3  percent  This  provisi<m 
is  included  in  the  bill  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  some  regions  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  especially  hard  hit  re- 
cently by  natural  disasters  and  affect- 
ed farmers  are  in  need  of  additional 
I  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own. 


Mr.  I^waker,  this  measure  received 
braad.  bipartisan  sunwrt  when  it  was 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. The  breadth  of  support  is 
strong  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
speedy  action  is  required  in  order  to 
avert  the  crisis  which  would  result 
should  many  of  our  Nation's  farmers 
be  unable  to  obtain  necessary  capital 
to  plant  a  crop  this  year.  The  rule 
itself  is  an  open  one  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  the  resolution  so 
that  we  can  move  forward  on  this  criti- 
oJly  needed  legislation. 

In  my  home  State,  Mr.  ^^eaker,  de- 
linquency rates  on  farmers  hmne  loans 
are  running  at  38  percent,  8  percent 
above  the  national  average.  Over  1.600 
farmers  in  South  Carolina  are  behind 
in  payments  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  unless  relief  is  pro- 
vided now,  many  of  these  producers 
will  be  forced  out  of  business  and 
there  will  be  UtUe  likelihood  of  an  re- 
payment of  this  debt.  And  equally  as 
important,  the  personal  consequences 
for  these  family  farmers  would  be  dev- 
astating. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  note 
that  this  is  an  open  rule  and  every 
Member  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  HA.  1035. 1  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
I  have  great  compassion  and  concern 
for  the  Nation's  farmers.  They  are 
hard  working,  independent,  good 
people  who  have  Invested  both  capital 
and  labor  into  a  vocation  they  love. 
Let  me  say  on  a  personal  note  that  I 
went  to  the  farm  to  get  my  wife,  and 
my  wife's  folks  still  live  on  that  farm. 


We  reallae  today  that  the  farmers 
are  facing  many  problems,  but  let  me 
hasten  to  point  out  that  the  bill  before 
us  is  not  the  farm  bill  that  we  have  all 
been  waiting  for.  It  would  attonpt  to 
deal  only  with  a  credit  problem  facing 
some  of  them.  I  believe  everyone 
wants  to  assist  the  farmers  with  their 
present  credit  crunch:  the  differences 
seem  to  be  on  how  and  how  much  is 
needed. 

The  administration's  position  is  that 
the  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule  is 
unnecessary  in  the  short  run.  and 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  long-run 
economic  solutions  for  the  American 
farmer.  The  administration  has  noted 
that  it  has  in  place  now  both  a  current 
lending  program  for  spring  planting 
for  eligible  farmers,  and  a  program  of 
debt  adjustment  assistance  for  those 
in  debt  to  private  lenders,  which  ap- 
propriately shares  the  credit  burden 
among  farmers,  lending  institutions. 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced a  provision  to  the  administra- 
tion's Emergency  Credit  Program  for 
American  farmers  on  last  mday.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  February  27. 
1985.  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sent  to  the  Speaker.  If  I  may.  I  would 
Just  like  to  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs from  that  letter  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture: 

It  Is  my  finn  beUef  that  the  responsible 
use  of  exlstiiis  autboritlw  and  the  oommit- 
ment  of  adequate  resources  la  the  aoundest 
and  surest  means  of  Insurinc  that  the  na- 
tion'! fannen  receive  timely  operating 
credit  for  the  ooralng  crop  year.  Further, 
under  the  provtaloni  of  the  Administration's 
debt  adjustment  protram.  substantial  care 
is  taken  to  Insure  that  Individual  farmers  re- 
structured debt  provtdes  them  with  ade- 
quate income  to  cover  reasonable  operatlns 
expenses  and  a  martin  for  unexpected  costs. 
We  believe  that  tliese  provisions  are  vital  to 
protect  the  future  of  Individual  producers 
fadnt  financial  Btrear 

In  revlewlnc  the  various  leslalative  pro- 
posals before  tlie  Congress.  It  Is  dear  that 
these  Important  safeguardi  for  fannen 
tiave  largely  been  ellmlnal4^  Clearly.  I  lie- 
Ueve  tlimt  we  need  to  determine  wbetlier  our 
prtansry  goal  Is  to  provide  sound  awWanre 
to  fannen  wIm  are  good  managen  and  with 
pR>per  — *-*«''~  can  be  lielped  or  If  the 
goal  Is  to  Insulate  lending  Institutions  from 
risk  or  Incentive  to  continue  to  serve  ttie  ag- 
ricultural community  In  their  area. 

Purtlier.  the  proposed  legislation  turns  sn 
Important  tool  for  orderly  marketing  for 
fannen  (CCC  loans)  which  bss  been  in 
effect  for  52  years.  Into  a  multi-billion 
dollar  production  finance  banlc  Such  action 
Is  not  In  the  best  interesU  of  farmen  and 
will  create  new  problems  for  produoen  at 
tiarvest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  according  to 
the  administration,  includes  provisions 
which  would  cause  substantial  in- 
creases in  Federal  spending.  Certainly 
we  all  know  about  Federal  spending 
and  how  it  has  affected  the  American 
farmer.  It  has  caused  interest  rates  to 
rise  in  the  United  SUtes:  it  has  caused 


a  high-valued  dollar  which  has  hurt 
farm  exports,  uid  so  the  story  goes. 

This  bill  requires  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  ■t"*"**  90  percent  of  the 
risk  on  all  new  loans  made  by  private 
Imders  through  iU  $3  billion  debt  ad- 
justment program.  HJt.  1035  provktes 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion advance  loans  on  unplanted  crops 
at  the  time  of  program  siignup.  This  is 
unprecedented  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  procedures.  This  has  the 
potential  for  putting  the  farmer  at 
greater  risk  of  cash  shortfalls  during 
the  time  when  he  is  marketing  his 
cnq?. 

This  bill  substantially  increases  the 
level  of  loan  guarantees  for  debt  ad- 
justment of  borrowers  served  by  pri- 
vate lenders  above  the  administra- 
Utm's  $650  million  program. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  administratioa  con- 
cludes that  Uie  total  impact  of  these 
measures  could  be  $1.9  bUlkm  in  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1966. 

Mr.  e^ieaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
note  a  few  of  the  unusual  procedural 
provisions  of  the  rule  which  is  before 
us. 

Two  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act 
are  waived  in  order  to  protect  this  bOl 
from  points  of  order.  The  most  impm*- 
tant  of  these  waivers  hivfdves  secUon 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  is  the 
section  of  the  Budget  Act  which  mo- 
liibits  consideration  of  any  measure 
which  increases  wending  in  a  fiscal 
year  in  exceas  of  the  ceiling  set  forth 
in  the  budget  rcMlutlcm. 

Mr.  SptMket.  the  current  level  of 
mending  is  already  over  the  fiscal  year 
1985  outlay  ctXOn  by  $781  minion. 
Therefore,  any  leglslatlnn  resulting  in 
additional  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  Sll(a)  of  the  act  Slnoe 
Hit  1036  would  result  In  outlays  this 
fiscal  year,  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  if  not  protected:  thus, 
the  reason  for  that  waiver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pravlaioos  of  the 
Mil  also  violate  aeeUoo  iOKbXl)  of  the 
Budget  Act  This  provision  ban  con- 
sideration of  any  hill  which  provides 
new  entitlement  authority  idileh  Is  to 
become  effective  before  the  first  day 
of  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  during 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  bm  is 
reported. 

Since  HJt  1086  cimtalna  new  entitle- 
ment authority  which  would  be  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1986.  and  since  the 
bOl  was  reported  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
the  bOl  would  violate  section  401(bXl) 
of  the  Budget  Act  if  not  protected. 

Mr.  [%»eaker.  in  addition  to  the 
Budget  Act  waivers  in  this  rule,  there 
are  two  other  waivers  of  House  rules. 
Clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  prohibiting 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill  is 
waived.  Also,  clause  2(LX6)  of  rule  XI 
is    waived    because    the    committee 


report  has  not  been  available  for  the 
required  3  days. 

Hopefully,  before  this  legislatl<m  be- 
comes law,  it  can  be  put  in  a  form 
more  agreeable  to  the  administration 
as  the  need  f «■  credit  assistance  is  out 
there. 

Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  have  two  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

WaUEB], 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  ^Masker.  I  rise  in  (^vosition  to 
this  rule  for  some  of  the  reasons  Just 
stated  \»f  the  gentleman  tram  Ohio. 

This  rule  busts  the  budget  Now.  let 
us  underrtand  that  Read  the  rule,  my 
friends.  This  is  the  first  rule  brought 
onto  the  floor  this  year.  The  very  first 
rule  out  of  the  box  Inists  the  budget 
It  does  so  very  consciously.  It  does  so 
very  knowingly. 

nils  vote  on  this  rule  is  wtnat  you 
determine  whetlier  or  not  we  are  girfng 
to  live  within  the  budget  because  this 
rule  medflcally  sajm  we  rie  g<Hng  to 
bust  the  budget  It  says  that  we  are 
going  to  spend  more  than  the  Inidget 
calls  for.  and  it  says  we  are  going  to  do 
so  knowingly  and  consciously. 

I  think  it  Is  also  taiterestlng,  since  we 
have  heard  so  much  talk  on  the  floor 
about  how  the  President  runs  up 
budget  deficits,  that  this  is  specifically 
being  done  by  the  Democrats.  I  have 
hoe  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Budget  Committee  to  the  House  Oom- 
mlttee on  Rules  in  which  it  says  that 
the  Budget  Committee  was  polled  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  but  it  qtedfical- 
ly  says  in  the  letter  that  only  the 
Democrats  on  the  committee  were 
polled:  the  R^ubllcans  spedflcally 
were  not  polled  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  this  matter. 

So  the  crasdous  dedskm  to  bust  the 
budget  Is,  hi  f*ct  a  Democratic  deci- 
sion here  today.  We  mlgbt  want  to  re- 
meml)er  that  when  it  is  waxed  elo- 
quently and  vigorously  on  the  floor 
about  Presidential  budget  deficits  in 
the  future. 

But  I  would  hope  that  my  odleagues 
who  are  concerned  about  budget  defi- 
cits, who  are  concerned  about  large 
budiget  problems,  wlU  hi  fact  oppose 
this  rule  tiecause  it  is  here,  not  on  a 
vote  later  on,  but  here  where  we 
decide  consciously  to  bust  the  budget 
I  would  hope  that  In  light  of  the  defi- 
cit problems  this  Nation  now  faces 
that  we  are  not  on  the  very  first  rule, 
gotaig  to  set  the  precedent  for  this 
Congress  that  you  Just  bust  budgets 
without  giving  it  some  thought 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  ftjeako-.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pom- 
sylvania  [Mr.  GbkasI. 

Bflr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yiddlng  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  answer  a  certain  questlmi  I 
wish  to  pose  with  regard  to  his  redta- 
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tion  into  the  Rxcono  of  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Am  I  to  understand  by  Implication 
that  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  emergen- 
cy prograniB  outlined  by  the  Secretary 
that  we  would  not  need  to  have  a 
point  of  order  waiving  the  Budget  Act? 
In  other  words,  put  another  way,  is  it 
the  gentleman's  understanding  that 
whatever  remedies  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  outlines  for  the  emergen- 
cy that  faces  our  farmers  would  be 
within  budget? 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield.  I  would  not  Interpret  it  in  that 
way.  I  think  in  any  event  you  would  be 
outside  the  budget. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  On  either  side. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Tes.  This  would  be  a 
new  program  of  $650  million.  There 
would  be  additional  authority  needed. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I.  too.  am  concerned  then  about 
what  the  budget  implications  are.  even 
though  we  want  to  help  the  farmers  in 
this  emergency  situation.  My  problem 
is:  Can  we  help  the  farmers  in  this 
present  situation  by  the  more  limited 
existing  means  that  are  already  lodged 
in  our  procedures  and  in  our  statutes? 

If  that  were  answered  In  the  affirm- 
ative, then  we  may  be  overstating  the 
problem,  or  overhelping,  so  to  speak,  if 
we  were  to  go  into  the  budget  busting 
that  has  been  described  here.  As  one 
Member.  I  have  to  be  assured  that  it  is 
impossible  to  help  the  farmers  in  this 
emergency  situation  with  the  present 
weaponry  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  MooRx]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  use  this 
time  to  explain  to  the  Chamber  how 
the  farmers  In  Louisiana  are  respond- 
ing to  this  bill;  therefore,  I  support 
the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Louisiana  fanners  are  telling  me 
their  interest  in  innovative  financial 
help  In  today's  emergency  farm  credit 
bill  is  the  design  and  function  of  the 
new  advanced  recourse  loan  mecha- 
nism which  equals  one-half  of  the  cur- 
rent CCC  nonrecourse  level  available 
at  harvest.  The  current  nonrecourse 
fimction  gives  the  farmer  the  option 
of  loan  and  interest  repayment  when 
he  decides  to  sell  his  crops  held  by  the 
CCC  or  he  may  forfeit  loan  repayment 
and  his  crops  as  well  if  market  prices 
are  unsatisfactory.  At  that  point  his 
credit  slate  is  dean. 

A  major  deficiency  with  this  is  farm- 
ers are  now  so  credit  short  they 
cannot  afford  to  borrow  outside  the 
CCC  mechanism  for  spring  planting. 
Tet  the  nonrecourse  loan  is  available 
in  the  fall.  It  is  of  no  help  to  them 
now. 

The  advanced  recourse  loan  mecha- 
nism is  innovative  as  it  provides  a  draw 


on  funds  when  needed  now.  It  is  not  a 
giveaway.  It  is  a  mortgage  on  the  crop 
to  come.  As  it  is  a  recourae  loan.  It 
must  be  repaid  in  all  events.  This  pro- 
tects the  Federal  Investment  in  the 
farmer.  The  advanced  recourse  loan 
puts  critically  needed  funds  in  farm- 
ers' hands  at  precisely  the  right  time 
so  spring  planting  can  proceed  at  a 
normal  schedule. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  the  bill. 
•  BCr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  House  must  consider  HJl.  10S6.  I 
also  know  that  to  do  so,  the  House 
must  waive  the  Budget  Act.  Neverthe- 
less, both  the  Rules  and  Budget  Com- 
mittee have  made  a  bad  mistake  in  not 
following  normal  procedures  in  deal- 
ing with  the  waiver. 

There  is  urgency  to  pass  the  MIL 
But.  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
is  the  presentation  of  HJl.  1036,  the 
FUm  Emergency  Credit  Act,  a  sur- 
prise. We  have  all  been  talking  about 
it  for  weeks.  The  Budget  Committee 
should  have  met,  taken  a  vote  on  the 
waiver,  and  enf ormed  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Instead,  there  is  only  a  letter 
from  the  Budget  chairman  to  the 
Rules  chairman,  saying  that  Demo- 
crats only  were  polled  by  telephone, 
and  that  an  unq>eclfied  majority  of 
them  supported  the  waiver. 

My  vote  against  the  rule  is  a  vote 
against  undisciplined  process,  against 
the  traditional,  business-as-usual  viola- 
tion of  rules  designed  to  imprea  disci- 
pline into  our  internal  procedures.  I 
would,  of  course,  support  a  waiver 
which  had  been  approved  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  our  rules.* 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  I^»eaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  something  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Waucbu  should 
have  read  the  entire  letter  that  he 
quoted  from.  If  he  will  go  Into  the 
same  paragraph  that  he  quoted,  the 
reason  the  minority  members  were  not 
polled  is  because  the  minority  staff  di- 
rector said  that  he  had  been  Instruct- 
ed by  the  ranking  minority  member 
that  the  members  cea  the  minority 
were  not  to  be  polled. 

FUr  is  fair.  So  let  us  read  the  whole 
paragraph: 

However,  a  poll  of  msmban  of  the  Budget 
CammlttM  indlcstsi  that  a  majority  would 
mipport  emersaney  watven  of  the  Budget 
Act  provisions  in  ordsr  to  penalt  eoosider- 
sUon  of  HJL  lOU.  This  poll  rtfleets  only 
the  vlewt  of  Demoerstlc  mamben  of  the 
budget  Conmittee  sines  the  minority  staff 
director  reports  that  hs  bss  been  directed 
not  to  oootaet  sny  Republican  Itanben 
with  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

IKr.  DERRICK.  I  will  yield  briefly  to 
the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALi^XR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  statement  I 
made  was  that  the  only  members  who 
were  polled  were  the  Democrats,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  the  letter  says. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  That  reminds  me  of 
a  story  I  heard  the  other  day  about  a 
ship  at  sea.  When  the  mate  came  on 
watch,  he  saw  where  the  captain  had 
written  "The  mate  was  drunk."  The 
mate  went  to  the  captain  and  he  said. 
"But  I  was  off  duty." 

He  said.  "Well.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  whether  you  were  off 
duty:  I  Just  said  you  were  drunk." 

So  the  next  day  when  the  ci^jtain 
came  on  the  bridge,  he  saw  where  the 
mate  had  written.  "The  captain  was 
sober." 

So  that  is  similar  to  what  the  gentle- 
man has  just  done. 

a  1440 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
^}eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  vp- 
peered  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electrmiic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  331.  nays 
91.  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  IT] 


TEAS-331 


AI>MMld<f 


l(CA> 
Bniee 
Bryuit 
BiirtMi(CA) 


BUBWd 


Berauter 

Bwrfll 
Btaol 
pcwnwrt 


CunpbeU 

Cunay 

Carper 

Cur 

Chandter 

Chappell 

Ctajr 

CUager 

CoaU 

Codbo 

Coleman  (lCO> 

Coleman  (TIE) 

ColliiM 


Dleka 

Dtaigell 

DUon 

Dennrily 

Dorsaa<ItD> 

Dovey 

Dewney 


Bdand 


(TO) 
(MI) 


Bouelier 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breauz 

Broolu 


Conyere 

Cooper 

Oourter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Ouilel 

Darden 

DaKhle 

Davti 

delaOana 


Duftte 

Dvyer 

Dymally 

DyaoB 

■arty 

i(OH) 


<CA> 
(OK) 


Brarrtdi 
KIA) 

xn.) 


VWclian 


UMI 


Dsfrtck 
DeWlne 
DtdUnaon 


vyicuetu 

Foley 
Ford  (III) 
Ford  (TO) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Franklin 


Mavroulei 


MeCurdy 
McDade 


McHugh 
McKlnney 


Mlfci.lAI 

MlIIer(CA> 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moatcomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrieon(CT) 
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Fuqua 

Oarda 

Gaydoa 

Oeidefiaan 

Gephardt 

Olbbone 

Oilman 

Olkkman 

Oonnles 

Oordon 

Oray(n<) 

Otmy  (PA) 

Ouarlnl 

OunderKn 

HaU(OH) 

BaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Bammerachmldt 

Hartaett 

Hatcher 

Hawktaw 

Hayea 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Henry 

Hcftd 

HllUa 

Hopklnt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hugbee 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jefforda 

Jenkins 

Johnaon 

Jooea  (NO 

Jooee  (OK) 

Jooea  (TN) 

Kanionki 

Kaptur 
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Bchnmer 

Seiberlliw 

Senocnbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikonkl 

SiUaider 

SWrity 

Skeltoo 

Slattery 

amUh(FU 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NX) 

Smith  (NJ> 


Shuatcr 


Kaatenmeier 

Kennelly 
Klldee 


Kolter 
Koetmayer 


LaFUoe 
Lagomaralno 


KIA) 
Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (n.) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Le*tne(CA> 
Uchtfoot 
Uplnakl 
liOWTy(WA) 
Uindlne 
M«j'g»y 
Mantoo 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin  (NT) 
Martlnes 


Archer 
Armey 


BartleU 

Barton 

BUtraUi 

BUley 

Broomneld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cobey 

Coble 

Conte 

Couchlln 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Myen 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelaoo 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortls 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashasran 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Fickle 

Price 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rancel 

Ray 

Recula 

ReM 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

RoberU 

RoWnaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rofeta 

Rose 

Rostenkowikl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savace 

Scbeuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

ScbuetU 

Schulae 

NAY8-91 

Craic 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DloOuardl 

Doman(CA) 

Dreler 

Eckert(NT) 

FteweU 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Olngrlch 

Oradtooo 

Oreen 


Snyder 

Solar* 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

StOermaIn 

Staoen 


Stanceland 

Stark 

Stenhotan 


StrattoB 


SundquM 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

lUlon 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

'nurlor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Trafloant 

Ttasler 

Ddall 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Vlsdoaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weber 


Wheat 

Whitehunt 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 


Wilson 
Wlrth 


WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wydcn 

Wylie 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Toong  (MO) 

Zachau 


Oregg 
Gratberg 


HOer 

Htdt 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 


Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (VL) 
Uvlngaton 
Loeffler 


Lowery(CA) 


Lungren 


McCain 
McCandless 


Moorlicad 
MatTiaaa(WA) 
NMson 
O-Brtan 


Blauglitcr 
8Blth(llH> 
Smith.  Denny 
amltb,  Robert 


MeOrmth 
McKeman 


MeyeiB 

Michel 
Miller  (WA) 


Porter 
Rittcr 

Rowland  (CT) 
Rudd 
Saxtoa 


Vueaaovldi 

Walkar 

Toung(n<) 


Bhumway 

NOTVOTINO-10 

Ooodllng  TORtodll 


Bentley 

Crane 

Fascell 


Lloyd 
Martin  (IL) 


Towns 


changed 


D  14S0 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of 
her  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay.'     

Messrs.  DAVLS.  ROSTENKOW8KI. 
KOSTMAYER.  HAWKINS.  and 
FRANKLIN  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolutl<m  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

a  1500 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  79  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  tot  Vbie  conslda-- 
atlon  of  the  bill.  HJl.  1035. 


estimates  that  the  Federal  outlajv 
under  the  UU  wUl  total  $455  million 
over  a  6-year  period. 

The  bUl  provides  $3  blUlim  for  an 
Improved  Fumers  H<nne  Administra- 
tion loan  guarantee  program  to  re- 
structure farm  debt  and  provide  oper- 
i^ng  credit.  In  conjunction  with  that 
provlsloti.  it  also  revises  the  current 
Farmers  Home  Administration  set- 
aside  program  for  farmers  to  make 
that  program  more  woi^able.  and  con- 
tsybis  other  provisions  to  ensure  more 
effective  management  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program. 

Second,  the  biU  provides  a  needed 
supplemental  source  of  financing  for 
IMS  operating  expenses  by  making  ad- 
vance recourse  commodity  loans  avaU- 
able  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poimtlon. 

Third,  the  bill  reduces  that  Interest 
rate  on  Fanners  Home  Administration 
direct  operating  loans  to  farmers  who 
have  suffered  multiple  weather  disas- 
ters. 


Acoordlntfy.  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Oommlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  <m  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
HJl.  1035,  to  movlde  emargency  credit 
and  debt  adjustment  reUef  to  flnan- 
dally  stressed  fanners  and  ranchers, 
with  Mr.  NATCHBt  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bOL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  Is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  nx  la  OAazAl  wUl  be  recog- 
nised for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  ColdiaiiI  wIU 
be  recognised  for  SO  minutes. 

The  Chair  reoognlaes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  bb  la  Oabza]. 

Mr.  m  L*  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  speak  in  sm>port  of 
HJl.  1035,  a  Mil  to  provide  emergency 
credit  and  debt  adjustment  assistance 
relief  to  financially  stressed  fanners 
and  ranchers,  and  I  urge  Its  passage  by 
the  House. 

novmom  or  thx  bill 

H.R.  1035,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  addresses  the 
current,  well-documented  credit  crisis 
in  agriculture  in  a  direct  and  responsi- 
ble way.  This  is  not  a  "budget-buster" 
bUL  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 


I  POK  LSOULATION 

There  Is  a  credit  crisis  in  agriculture. 
Total  UJS.  agricultural  debt  stands  at 
$212  bOlirai.  and  recent  estimates  by 
agricultural  economists  indicate  that 
as  much  as  $110  bOlion  of  this  debt  is 
held  by  farmers  who  are  facing  severe 
financial  problems. 

What  this  means,  right  now.  Is  that 
as  farmers  across  the  Natkm  inepare 
to  enter  their  fields  for  spring  plant- 
ing, perhaps  as  many  as  CMie-third  still 
do  not  have  assurances  from  lenders 
that  they  will  reodve  financing  fm- 
their  1985  crop  producticm  expenses. 
And  many  thousands  of  those  fanners 
inobably  will  not  get  needed  credit 
unless  appr(H>riate  action  is  taken  im- 
mediately to  stabilise  the  farm  credit 
sector. 

Most  unfortunately,  those  producers 
affected  by  the  farm  credit  crisis  are 
commercial  family  farmers— the  back- 
bcme  of  UjS.  agriculture. 

I  should  note  that  the  adminlstrar 
tion  offered  fkrmers  a  limited  credit 
assistance  program  last  f alL  However, 
that  effort  is  omsidered  inadequate  by 
farmers,  agricultural  lenders,  and 
farm  organizations. 

Recoitly,  changes  were  very  grudg- 
ing^ made  by  the  administration  in 
its  program,  but  evm  with  those 
changes,  the  administration  imigram 
still  falls  far  short  of  what  is  needed. 
To  a  large  extent,  the  debt  restructur- 
ing guarantee  program  has  been  ig- 
nored. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  must  act  to 
remedy  the  deficiencies  in  the  admln- 
istraticm's  program  and  provide  other 
assistance  to  farmers.  HJl.  1035,  as  re- 
ported, will  accomplish  these  goals. 

Further.  It  is  essoitial  that  we  act 
immediately.  The  time  for  spring 
planting  and  cultlvati<m  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  in  some  parts  of  the 
coimtry  is  already  at  hand. 
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Ouanntees  under  the  bill's  debt  re- 
structuring procrmm  would  become 
•vkilable  immediately  upon  enactment 
of  the  biU— further  action  through  ap- 
propriation legislation  would  not  be 
required. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  guar- 
antee program  is  targeted  to  family 
farms,  not  to  large  corporate  farmers. 
Further,  the  bill  is  ttfgeted  only  to 
thoae  farmers  who  can  succeed  with 
the  assistance  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  this  means  that 
not  every  family  farmer  now  in  trou- 
ble and  faced  with  foreclosure  would 
be  saved  under  this  program.  But  it 
will  provide  a  lifeline  to  thousands  of 
good,  solid  family  farmers  who  have  a 
chance  of  «»««n«g  it  with  the  loan 
guarantee  assistance. 

To  qualify  for  the  program,  a  farmer 
must  show  that  he  can  "cash-flow"  if 
he  gets  the  guarantee.  That  means  the 
farmer  must  be  able  to  show  that- 
even  considering  the  depressed  prices 
we  are  now  seeing  for  many  agricultur- 
al commodities— he  will  have  farm 
income  sufficient  to  cover  all  his  ex- 
penses and  debts  under  the  restruc- 
tured loan.  While  this  test  will  exclude 
some  farmers  from  the  program,  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  authority  is  used 
wisely  in  a  fiscally  reqionsible  manner. 

The  guarantee  program  is  necessary 
because  thousands  of  farmers  are  find- 
ing, as  they  seek  credit  to  plant  their 
crcqis  this  spring,  that  they  are  no 
longer  creditworthy,  so  that  their 
lenders  wont  give  them  the  neded  fi- 
nancing. These  are  cases  in  which,  be- 
cause of  a  combination  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  low  farm  prices,  and  falling 
land  values,  the  existing  debt  being 
carried  by  the  farmer  Is  considered 
substandard  by  bank  examiners.  To 
continue  receiving  necessary  credit  so 
he  can  plant  this  vring,  the  farmer 
must  reorganise  his  operation  and  re- 
structure his  debt.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  enable  farmers  and  their 
lenders  to  establish  effective  workout 
plans. 

What  this  program  requires  of  banks 
is  that  they  reduce  interest  rates  sub- 
stantially—to a  rate  that  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  cash-flow  but  in  no  case 
higher  than  their  cost  of  interest-bear- 
ing funds  plus  IVi  percent  In  return, 
the  Ciovemment  will  guarantee  90  per- 
cent of  the  restructured  debt,  provid- 
ing the  security  for  the  loan  the  farm- 
er's eroded  asset  base  can  no  longer 
provide. 

Will  this  program  let  lenders  pawn 
off  bad  loans  to  the  Government?  No. 
Bad  loans  won't  qualify  for  the  pro- 
gram because  the  fanner  probably  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  cash-flow  test. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
guarantees  under  the  program  will  be 
beneficial  to  lenders  who  participate 
in  the  program,  but  only  if  the  lender 
passes  that  assistance  along  to  the 


farmers  in  the  form  of  reduced  inter- 
est rates. 

Finally.  I  would  address  the  charge 
that  this  program  helps  out  farmers 
who  overextended  themselves  several 
years  ago  when  inflation  and  demand 
for  farm  products  were  high. 

I  would  answer  that  the  bill  is  not 
targeted  to  the  wheeler-dealers  and 
speculators  who  have  overleveraged 
their  assets  and  income,  thinking  they 
could  count  on  continued  high  infla- 
tion in  land  values  and  ristng  fann 
prices.  Those  people  either  are  already 
gone  or  wouldn't  qualify  for  the  pro- 
gram. Rather,  this  program  is  targeted 
to  industrious,  conservative  farmers 
who  have  watched  helpleMly  over  the 
last  4  years  as  the  reduction  in  farm 
incmne  and  Iom  of  asset  value  have  de- 
stroyed their  eredltworthlnea. 

It  is  for  the  good  of  all  of  us  in  this 
Nation  that  we  try  to  save  these  farm- 
ers. If  we  dixit  save  them,  we  wont  be 
able  to  continue  to  depend  on  getting 
our  food  at  reasonable  prtoes.  Right 
now,  as  a  percentage  of  domestic  eoo- 
sumpUon  expenditures,  food  Is  cheap- 
er in  the  United  States  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  We  can  preeerre  that 
situation  only  by  supporting  the  pro- 
ductive farmers  who  supply  us  our 
food. 


unuKt 

As  a  complement  to  the  debt  reatrue- 
ture  loan  guarantee  program,  the  bOl 
also  provides  addlUonal  flnartdng  for 
1986  production  purpoaea  throu^  ad- 
vance commodity  loans.  Thk  program 
will  ensure  that  the  operating  loan 
money  Is  avaOaUe  when  termen  need 
it.  which  is  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It  Is 
not  intended  to  replace  erlstlng 
sources  of  credit,  but  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers  who  no  longer  have 
other  sources  of  credit.  To  be  eUgttde 
for  the  loan,  a  fUmer  must  have  been 
turned  down  for  credit  from  other 


Also,  the  Agriculture  Committee.  In 
approving  this  provlsloii.  made  It  dear 
that  the  Agricultural  BtahniMtkin  and 
Conservation  Serrlee  and  the  holderB 
of  any  other  debt  the  fanner  ml^t 
owe  must  work  together  with  the 
farmer  to  fionnllnate  In  managing  the 
his  credit  situation  and  ensure  that  his 
debt  servloe  is  dosely  supervlaed. 

Further,  the  bill  rertrlets  the  avaO- 
abillty  of  these  loans  to  make  sure  the 
ssslstanee  is  provided  where  needed 
most  and  that  the  Ooirerament's  Inter- 
ests are  protected.  Loans  can  be  made 
only  as  needed  to  oover  only  produc- 
tion items.  The  farmer  must  provide 
adequate  security  for  the  loan,  and 
there  is  a  limit  of  $900,000  on  loans. 

KUCT  tn  SOBSR  flOSSI— mioiw 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  mnphasiie 
to  this  committee  too  strong  the  re- 
sponsibility we  have  to  preserve  the  vi- 
ability of  our  agricultural  eeoniany. 
Agriculture,  along  with  the  related 
food  and  fiber  processing  and  market- 


ing industries,  constitutes  our  Nation's 
largest  industry  and  biggest  employer. 

In  addition,  to  state  the  obvious, 
many  rural  communities  are  absolute- 
ly dependent  on  agriculture  for  their 
survivaL  We  must  remember  that 
when  a  farmer  is  foreclosed,  it  is  not 
just  one  farmer  going  down  the  drain: 
it  is  him  plus  seven  others— the  local 
banker,  the  Implement  dealer,  the 
seller  of  farm  chemicals,  the  seller  of 
seed  and  feed,  the  local  auto  dealer, 
the  owner  of  the  Main  Street  retaU 
store,  and  the  school  teacher  paid  with 
his  property  taxes. 

This  blU  Is  fiscally  responsible.  It 
alms  assistance  at  farmers  who  have  a 
chance  to  survive.  And  It  does  so  at  a 
cost  that  Is  truly  modest  in  compari- 
son with  the  slae  of  the  problem.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Gtfflce  has  re- 
ported that  the  net  cost  of  the  bill,  as 
it  was  approved  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  would  be  $456  million  over 
6  years.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  final  CBO  figure,  after  we  have 
adopted  some  perfecting  amendments 
today,  will  be  even  lower  than  that 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  waiving 
loan  guarantee  fees  will  reduce  income 
to  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  by  $30  million.  Otherwise,  the  $$ 
bOUon  In  additional  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  guarantees  made 
avallalde  under  the  bill  will  not  result 
In  any  outlajrs  unless  defaults  on  the 
loans  occur.  Based  <m  the  Coogressiaa- 
al  Budget  Office  assumption  of  a  6- 
percent  default  rate,  $160  million  In 
lasses  could  be  incurred  if  no  collateral 
can  be  recovered. 

The  advance  recourse  commodity 
loan  program  would  shift  approxi- 
mately $3.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986 
Oommodlty  Credit  Corporation  loan 
expenditures  Into  fiscal  year  1986. 
TlMre  wiU  be  net  additional  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  outlays  of  only 
$40mllllon. 

The  interest  subsidy  on  Ftemers 
Home  Administratis  direct  operating 
loans  to  borrowers  In  hard-hit  disaster 
areas  is  expected  to  cost  $236  million 
in  fiscal  years  1986  through  1900. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
not  have  an  effect  on  Federal  ouUajm. 

I  must  point  out  that  as  we  have 
seen  the  Federal  deficit  skyrodtet  over 
the  past  3  or  4  years,  the  Agriculture 
Conmlttee  has  strongly  emphasised  a 
poUcy  of  fiscal  restraint  in  developing 
farm  legislation.  Indeed,  our  producers 
suffer  more  than  most  other  business- 
men fMm  the  high  interest  rates  and 
overvalued  dollar  that  these  ruinous 
deficits  have  Qwwned. 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  since 
1080,  has  reported  legislation  signed 
into  law  that  will  reduce  Department 
of  Agriculture  program  costs  by  $29 
billion  in  the  period  through  1987.  In 
fact  the  President,  when  he  signed 
the  Agricultural  Programs  Adjustment 
Act  of  1984  into  law,  sUted  that  the 


bill  was  the  first  down  payment  on  the 
deficit 

Further,  I  would  note  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  farm  pro- 
grams, in  total,  are  an  extremely  small 
part  of  the  overall  Federal  budget 
^nedfically,  in  1984,  those  programs 
were  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al budget,  in  1986  will  be  about  1.6  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget,  and— it  is 
estimated— in  1986  wiU  account  for 
Just  1.2  percent  of  the  total  budget 

OOIKLUSIOM 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  the 
complete  answer  to  the  problems  be- 
setting the  farm  econrany.  Farmers 
also  need  more  permanent  relief 
through  better  prices  for  their  com- 
modities, lower  interest  rates,  and  ex- 
panded export  mai^ets.  These  issues 
will  be  addressed  in  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  and  other  measures  that  wlU  be 
considered  later  in  the  99th  Ccmgress. 

This  legldation  is  not  the  1986  farm 
bill.  It  is  not  the  long-term  solution  we 
need  to  the  problems  that  have  pro- 
duced the  economic  squeese  that  is 
gripping  American  agriculture.  The 
House  will  have  to  look  at  that  issue, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  affected  by  agricul- 
tural legldation.  when  we  deal  with 
the  farm  Mil  later  this  year.  What  we 
are  doing  today  is  an  effort  to  help 
some  farmers  survive  through  one 
more  eroQ  year  while  we  develcqi  long- 
term  solutions. 

In  omcluslon.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  this  legislation  received  stzong  bi- 
partisan support  in  cmnmittee.  This, 
in  no  small  part  is  due  to  the  valuable 
leadership  and  guidance  provided  by 
Mr.  Jons  of  Tennessee,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcmnmlttee  on  Conservatlmi. 
Credit  and  Rural  Development  in  the 
development  of  the  leglalation.  In  ad- 
dition. I  thank  Mr.  Daschu  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  from  both 
parties  who  have  worked  tirelessly 
over  the  past  few  weeks  to  draft  ap- 
propriate legislative  responses  to  this 
current  criids. 

¥oT  a  more  detailed  descripticm  of 
the  committee-reported  bill.  I  will  set 
out  below  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill. 
SumuaT  or  tbs  Majoi  Pkovi»iomi  or  HJt 

loss.  AS  RsronsD  bt  thx  Coioarai  o« 

AflUCULTUSS 

HJt  IOM.  s>  reported  by  tbe  Committee, 
provldet  •■  follows: 
( 1 )  r ASM  D^rr  Aivrasmarr  Am  opbutiiio 

LOAIf  OUABAim 

The  Fumeri  Home  Administration's  debt 
MUustment  loan  suarsntee  protram  (DAP) 
would  be  revlaed  to  expand  lU  scope  tnd  im- 
prove its  open^km. 

An  additional  $3  billion  would  be  made 
available  In  fiscal  year  1985  for  loan  suaran- 
tees  under  the  procram. 

The  cash  flow  requirement  under  the  pro- 
(imm  would  be  changed  from  a  110  percent 
requirement  to  a  100  percent  requirement. 
Under  this  revision,  a  fanner  could  establish 
that  his  operation  has  a  positive  cash  flow 
by  showing  that  anticipated  cash  Inflows 
durinc  a  year  are  100  percent  of  the  year's 
antHrr*^^  cash  outflows. 


The  Fumers  Borne  Administratlaa  would 
suarantee  SO  percent  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  on  loans  under  the  program. 

Guarantees  would  be  made  available 
under  the  program  for  loans  to  rastmeture 
substandard  farm  debt  that  otherwise 
cannot  be  repaid  under  tbe  current  tanas 
and  conditions  of  tbe  drtit  sad  loans  to 
cover  1986  operating  and  related 

Fanners    Home    AdmlnistratlaD's 
guarantee  fees  would  be  waived  for  guaran- 
tees under  Uie  program. 

A  lender  could  qualify  a  loan  for  a  guaran- 
tee under  the  program  l>y  agrestng  to  set 
the  interest  rate  on  the  gusraatwd  loan  at 
a  level— not  in  exeess  of  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  oast  to  the  lendsr  of  soquirlng  inter- 
est-bearing loon  funds  pins  IM  perasnt— 
that  wHl  provide  tbe  bonowwr  with  a  posi- 
tive cash  now,  without  regard  to  the  10  per- 
cent write-off  requirement  in  the 


Borrowers  of  loans  to  cover  !•••  opetatlng 
fvpfiww  would  be  required  to  obtain  crop 
Insuranee.  if  available,  to  protect  growing 
crops  that  are  seenrtty  for  the  loans. 


trathm  baa  to  rsspond  to  Alf  lender  appli- 
cattons  for  approval  of  loan  suaranteea. 

(b)  To  ensure  greater  parttdpatlon  in  the 
Fumers  Borne  AdmlniBttatloo  farm  loan 
guarantee  pragrama.  the  Seeretaiy  of  Agrl- 
coltare  would  be  encouraged  to  make  ad- 
mlnistraUve  levlslona  hi  tbe  prosrams.  as 
soon  as  pnssltilii.  to  make  the  programs  (In- 
iSaMxm  the  approved  lender  program)  more 
responrtve  to  borrower  y*"*  lender  needs,  tn- 
duding  revialaiis  to  antboriae  the  making  of 

perfbnBtng  loans  prior  to  liquidation,  sub- 
ject to  prudent  loan  guarantee  prooedurea. 

(c)  The  Beeretaiy  of  Agrlcultore  would  be 
enooorsged  to  make  addtttooal  personnel 
and  other  resources  available  to  the  Fsim- 

kdministratlon  to  enable  It  to 
I  appHcaWons  tRm  fanners  for  Vtem- 

iknlnMratlan  loan  aaaiatance  In 
a  ttandy  manner  with  respect  to  the  plant- 
liW  of  the  IMS  crops. 

<•)  Al 


Tlie  Farmers  Baeae  Ailiiiliilsliatlnn's 
rent  debt  set«alde  program  would  be  re- 
vtoed  to  change  tts  110  percent  cashflow  re- 
quirement to  a  100  percent  requtrtment 
Under  the  program.  fSimen  with  Fumers 
Home  AdmlnlBtratkm  tenn  loans  who  sre  in 
financial  ilhliws  are  digible  for  the  poat- 
pooement— for  0  year— of  payments  on  a 
portlao  of  their  Fumers  Bttne  Atednlstra- 
tlon  loaiM.  not  to  exceed  35  percent  of  tbe 
debt  or  $300,000.  iHildiever  Is 
no  farmer  Is  diglble  for 
unless  be  can  diow  that  the  defefral 
anee  wffl  give  him  a  poaltlve  cash  flow.  The 
biU  would  enable  a  farmer  to  show  a  poal- 
ttve  cash  flow  for  a  year  by  showing  that  he 
wm  have  a  cadi  flow  that  provides  100  per- 
cent of  the  amount  needed  to  pay  his  drtito 
due  that  year.  Under  the  enmnt  program, 
the  farmer  must  diow  that  he  wfD  have  a 
balance  available  for  d^t  service  equal  to 
100  peroent  of  debt  due.  to  establish  a  posi- 
tive cash  flow. 


Decwnbrr   31.    1907. 


(S) 

Effective  through 
fanners  In  hard-hit  natural 
would  become  eligible  for  Fumeta  Home 
Administration  Inaared  operating  loans  for 
commodity  prodoctkm  and  rdated  purpooes 
at  a  reduced  interest  rate— a  rate  equal  to 
tbe  nonnal  Interest  rate  on  such  loans 
(based  on  tbe  coat  of  money  to  the  Ooveni- 
ment)  reduced  by  *  percent  A  fanner  wffl 
be  digiUe  for  the  reduced  Interest  rate 
loans  If— 

(a)  in  at  least  I  years  during  the  5-year 
period  preceding  application  for  tbe  opent- 
Ing  loan,  he  was  dlgiUe  for  a  Farmen 
Home  Admlniatratlan  natural  disaster  emer- 
gency loan  by  reason  of  tbe  fact  that  his 
farm  (on  which  losses  were  suffered)  was  lo- 
cated in  an  area  itfiigmit^  for  emergency 
loan  aaslatanoe:  and 

(b)  be  was  engaged  In  fanning  for  the 
three  years  preceding  appUcatlon  for  the 
operating  loan. 

(4) 


(a)  The  Farmers  Bome  Administration 
would  be  required  to  revise  the  approved 
lender  program,  under  which  an  eia>edlted 
procedure  la  provided  iat  the  piowsslng  of 
^plications  for  Farmers  Bome  Administra- 
tion farm  loan  guarantees,  to  limit— to  14 
days— the  time  the  Farmos  Bome  Admlnis- 


of  the  1905  crops  of  farm  pro- 
for  which  price  support 
loans  are  available  would  be  digible  for  ad- 
vance Ooounodlty  Credit  Oorpocatton  loans 
on  a  portion  of  tbe  1905  crop.  Loans  would 
be  made  In  amounts  neoeaaaiy  to  cover  1905 
prodnctlon  costs.  excQit  that  (a)  no  loan 
could  exoeed  an  amount  equal  to  the  nonre- 
course loan  rate  timea  SO  peroent  of  the 
tSim  yWd  tlBaea  the  acreage  the  farmer 
plants  for  harvest  in  19g5.  and  (b)  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  advance  loans  a  penon 
could  receive  would  be  $a004MW. 

Fanners  would  have  to  meet  a  test  for 
credit  to  qualify  for  advance  loana. 

Ilie  advance  loons  would  be  reoonrse  and 
would  be  rvald  at  harvest  (with  a  proce- 
dure to  be  established  enabling  produeen  to 
repay  the  recourse  loons  at  the  saaw  time 
that  they  obtain  the  proceeds  of  regular 
noareooorae  loaiM). 

Advance  loans  would  be  made  available  as 
needed  siridy  to  oover  costs  Involved  In  the 
ptoducttai  of  the  crop  that  are  lucuired  or 
outstandtaw  on  or  after  tbe  date  of  enact' 
ment  of  the  bin. 

Hie  prottwer  would  have  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  Uen  on  the  part 
of  the  grovrtng  crop  covered  by  the  loan  or 
provide  other  security  for  the  loon,  and 
would  have  to  motect  the  growing  crap.  If 
used  as  security,  with  crop  hisnTanne,  If  It  Is 
avaflable. 

Advance  loans  under  the  program  would 
be  admlntatered  by  the  A8C8  and  tbe  ASC 
county  committees. 

The  sign-up  period  for  farm  programs 
would  be  extended  for  a  period  of  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bffl. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  grant  mysdf  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  farm  credit 
crisis  and  It  has  to  be  addressed  in  the 
next  2  we^s  or  we  could  see  up  to  15 
peroent  of  America's  fUmers  go  out  of 
busineas.  That  Is  the  Inf ormatlan  that 
our  committee  has  received  from  vari- 
ous lending  sources,  ocminmcial  banks 
andPCA's. 

Certainly  we  know  and  recognise  the 
environnient  in  which  we  are  omsider- 
ing  this  legbdation  is  a  very  (Ure  envi- 
ronment econcnnically.  Rural  Amnrlna 
has  not  participated  in  the  recovoy 
that  much  of  America  Is  partldpatJng 
in. 
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The  Chairman  has  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons: high  Interest  rates,  low  prices  for 
farm  commodities,  declining  land 
values.  The  strong  dollar  overseas  is 
making  it  very  difficult  for  American 
producers  to  compete  and  in  fact  the 
subsidies  from  abroad  are  no  longer 
necessary  as  we  are  supplying  that 
through  our  artificially  high  dollar  for 
them. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  not  Just 
a  rural  bill.  That  is  not  Just  a  farm 
bill.  The  people  in  the  cities  and  in 
other  areas  of  this  country  that  may 
not  produce  the  food  certainly  have  a 
lot  of  their  livelihood  dependent  upon 
the  farm  sector.  Almost  33  million 
people  in  this  country  depend  for  their 
Job  directly  or  indirectly  on  agribusi- 
ness and  agric\iltiu«. 

That  is  why  we  are  reaching  out  to 
our  urban  colleagues,  reaching  across 
party  lines  today,  to  come  up  with  a 
bipartisan  support  for  a  bill  that  is 
very  necessary. 

I  am  sure  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  will 
detail  what  it  contains  and  in  the  few 
moments  I  have  left  let  me  Just  point 
out  that  we  have  a  decline  in  the  rural 
area  which  is  probably  as  significant 
as  it  was  50  years  ago  in  the  Oreat  De- 
pression. We  do  not  feel  that  digging 
that  credit  hole  deeper  is  going  to 
solve  anybody's  long-range  problem. 
This  is  a  Band-Aid  approach  but  it  is 
also  an  act  of  survivability. 

a  1510 

If  we  do  not  provide  this  survivabil- 
ity kit  today,  then  we  will  see  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  farmers  go  out 
of  business  and  their  family  farms 
that  have  been  in  their  families  for  a 
hundred  years,  go  into  somebody  else's 
hands  at  a  foreclosure  sale. 

It  is  a  serious  situation,  it  is  a  crisis 
we  need  to  address. 

I  think  we  have  acted  in  a  responsi- 
ble fashion  with  this  legislation  that 
we  present  to  the  entire  body  this 
afternoon.  We  are  dealing  not  with 
Just  the  loss  of  the  economy  in  these 
areas,  we  are  dealing  with  the  loss  of  a 
way  of  life,  a  way  of  life  that  has  had 
a  significant  impact  upon  our  history 
and  culture.  That  is  something  we  do 
not  want  to  lose  in  this  Nation,  some- 
thing we  think  we  can  help  save  by 
this  proposal  today. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  may  have  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Bdr.  Colsmah]  has  oon- 
siuned  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DC  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschli],  the 
author  of  the  principal  amendment. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Chair- 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  clarify  our 
purpose  today.  The  bill  is  not  dedgned 
to  bail  out  the  big  banks.  It  is  not 
going  to  save  every  postage  stamp- 
sized  farmer,  too  far  in  debt  to  be 


saved  by  anything  we  do  this  after- 
noon. It  is  not  going  to  help  a  multi- 
millionaire PIK  fanner  looking  for  an- 
other handout. 

It  is  not  going  to  break  the  budget  or 
our  commitment  to  reduce  farm  ex- 
penditures. It  is  not  going  to  offer  a 
long-term  solution  which  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  better  price. 

What  we  are  doing  is  building  a 
bridge— a  bridge  we  hope  will  lead  us 
promptly  to  a  vastly  Improved  fann 
economy.  What  we  are  going  to  do  Is 
to  help  a  million  farmers,  the  back- 
bone of  American  agriculture,  to  sur- 
vive a  major  crisis  in  their  operatknii 
today. 

Farmers  who  are  vlcUms  of  dlM*- 
trous  fiscal  and  monetary  policy;  the 
best  managers  in  fanning  today  who 
have  been  caught  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  in  the  middle  of  erratic  and 
unpredictable  agricultural  direction 
from  grain  embargoes  to  export 
market  collapse  to  dramatic  reductions 
in  land  values.  What  we  are  going  to 
do  in  this  bill  is  provide  invaluable 
new  vitality  to  rural  main  street,  to 
rural  financial  institutions,  to  rural 
communities,  to  those  whose  plight  is 
directly  tied  to  their  farmers  for  their 
MBlHtanff  and  the  economic  vitality  of 
American  agriculture. 

We  have  produced  what  I  believe  is 
the  tightest  drawn  emergency  credit 
assiBtanr»  package  one  can  write  into 
law.  FInt.  no  one  is  eligible  if  they  can 
get  credit  anywhere  else.  Seoond. 
those  speculators  who  have  used  the 
tax  law  as  an  incentive  for  involve- 
ment in  agriculture  would  be  very 
hard  pressed  to  use  this  program. 
Credit-elsewhere  provisions  apply 
across  the  board  in  this  MIL  Finally,  if 
farmers  cannot  demonstrate  that  evm 
with  this  help  they  cannot  meet  their 
expenses,  they  are  not  eligible  either. 
It  is  not  our  intent  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad. 

Taking  care  of  both  ends  of  the  speo- 
tnmi  in  legislation  that  I  believe  is 
going  to  provide  assistanff  to  those  in 
the  middle,  those  who  need  our  help 
the  most.  Having  done  that,  we  focus 
our  ssristanre  on  two  mlnuury  f ormK 
operating  capital  and  restructured 
debt.  For  operating  capital,  we  are 
providing  for  the  use  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  Program,  wliieh 
Is  already  In  exlatence  and  already 
budgeted.  We  are  advancing  that  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Program 
by  50  percent. 

Because  we  use  existing  programs. 
Because  we  tie  the  bill  down  to  pro- 
vide support  only  where  it  will  do  the 
moat  good.  Because  we  have  practical 
limits  on  availability,  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Of  flee  estimates  the  coat  of 
this  bill  to  be  $456  million  over  6 
years. 

I  believe  HJl.  10S6  presents  the  best 
chance  we  have  to  provide  our  farmers 
a  short-term  solution. 


It  Is  not  the  answer.  But  it  is  a 
bridge.  A  bridge  that  offers  hope.  A 
bridge  that  will  carry  rural  America  to 
a  better  day— and  economic  viability 
once  more. 

I  strragly  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleages. 

Currently,  a  farmer  is  entitled, 
under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  take  a  loan  at  harvest  time  in  ex- 
change for  his  grain. 

If  the  price  goes  up,  he  can  sell  the 
grain,  pay  off  the  loan,  and  keep  the 
profit.  If  the  price  goes  down,  the  Oov- 
emment  takes  the  grain  and  the  loan 
is  paid. 

We  are  advancing  this  program  to 
this  qnring.  We  would  allow  a  producer 
to  borrow  50  percent  of  his  Cmnmodi- 
ty  Credit  Oorpmation  loan  for  spring 
planting  purposes. 

For  debt  restructuring  purposes,  we 
wm  ivovide  a  loan  guarantee  of  90 
percent  to  lenders  who  will  offer  loans 
for  refinancing  purposes  at  a  rate  of 
1.3S  percent  over  their  cost. 

We  insure  utilintion  of  the  approval 
lender  program.  We  require  only  a 
100-peroent  cash-flow  on  the  part  of 
the  borrower  and  we  require  that 
loans  be  considered  in  15  days. 

In  addition,  we  extend  the  signup 
for  tliis  year's  farm  program  to  enable 
farmers  the  opportimity  to  reconsider 
their  plans  under  the  new  drcum- 


Mr.  COUEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mcmtana  [Mr.  M*a- 


Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  suivort  of  HJl.  1035.  the  Fum 
Emergency  Credit  Act  of  1985.  There 
is  very  little  controversy  or  dissension 
among  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  ss  to  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  Many  of  us  saw  a  credit 
crisis  coming.  We  knew  that  the  farm- 
ers were  in  trouble  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  that  prices  were  down,  that 
there  were  droughts,  that  interest 
rates  were  up,  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  was  high.  They  were  not  export- 
ing their  products. 

We  urged  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  get  ready  for  this  crisis,  but 
it  was  urging  to  no  avalL 

Farmers  Home  made  promises  last 
October  that  they  would  get  disaster 
loans  out  there  quickly  In  Montana 
and  other  places  where  they  were  and 
are  needed.  Tet  to  this  date  very,  very 
few  disaster  loans  have  been  made  to 
our  farmers  in  Montana.  Missouri,  and 
other  places  that  are  in  trouble. 

The  FknHA  has  turned  into  a  disas- 
ter itself.  They  have  been  about  as  ef- 
fective in  addressing  the  crisis  as  a 
worm  chasing  a  bxmch  of  chickens 
trjring  to  corral  them.  They  have  with- 
held the  necessary  personnel  to  expe- 
dite the  Job  and  get  it  done.  We  need  a 
bill  that  addressed  those  problems, 
that  gets  the  farmers  the  necessary 


credit  at  this  time  and  in  this  crisis, 
and  this  bill  wiU  do  that. 

We  also  saw,  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
volved in  agricultural  production  and 
represent  agriculture  producers,  we 
saw  the  crisis  coming  and  we  urged  the 
Farm  Credit  System  to  develop  a 
credit  crisis  plan.  However,  the  Farm 
Credit  System  became  embroiled  in  a 
credit  crisis  of  its  own,  due  to  the 
problems  which  agricultural  producers 
are  having. 

Therefore,  that  system  was  unable 
to  meet  the  credit  crisis  demand  that 
many  of  our  producers  have.  We  saw  a 
crisis  coming  which  has  now  arrived, 
and,  as  a  result  of  it.  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  drafted 
a  bill  that  addresses  those  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  1035,  because  if  we  do  not 
address  this  crisis,  the  f  aUure  of  Conti- 
nental Bank  will  seem  like  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean  compared  to  the 
failures  that  will  occur  on  a  wide-scale 
basis  throughout  our  financial  institu- 
tions from  coast  to  coast,  rocking  Wall 
Street  as  well  as  Main  Street. 

BCr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  there  is  a  crisis  in  rural  America 
generally  and  among  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  particular.  The  features  of 
this  crisis  are  largely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  individual  producers.  They  in- 
clude high  real  interest  rates,  low  crop 
prices  to  the  farmer,  a  strong  dollar 
which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  com- 
pete in  the  export  market,  unfair  sub- 
sidies and  increased  plantings  by  for- 
eign countries,  and  falling  cropland 
values  reducing  the  ability  to  borrow. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  factors  are  not 
the  fault  of  individual  producers.  How- 
ever, as  a  result  of  this  dilemma  in 
which  so  many  producers  find  them- 
selves, agriculture,  our  largest  indus- 
try, is  collectively  at  risk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  stand 
idly  by  while  the  agriciiltural  credit 
crisis  sweeps  across  the  coimtry.  This 
is  an  immediate  problem  which  affects 
whether  some  producers  will  have  suf- 
ficient operating  funds  to  plant  in  a 
few  short  weeks.  We  must  deal  with  it 
now  regardless  of  action  we  take  later 
on  the  1985  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  1035  is  not  a 
wide-open,  never-ending,  bailout  for 
wealthy  farmers  who  do  not  need 
help.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  not 
a  giveaway  to  producers  with  no 
chance  of  survival.  This  bill  represents 
a  good  faith  effort  to  strike  a  careful 
balance  between  the  interests  of  truly 
needy  producers  who  are  good  manag- 
ers and  the  interests  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

Hit.  Chairman,  this  bill  further  re- 
vises the  administration's  farm  credit 
guarantee  program  by  authorizing  an 
additional  $3  billion  this  fiscal  year  to 
provide  90  percent  Government  guar- 
antees in  exchange  for  lenders  redtic- 
ing  their  interest  rates  on  existing 
debt  to  a  rate  not  greater  than  1.25 


percentage  points  above  the  lender's 
average  cost  of  loan  funds.  H.R.  1035 
also  provides  for  advance  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  on  a  secured, 
recourse  basis,  to  producers  in  com- 
modity programs  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  funds.  This  provi- 
sion would  be  limited  to  50  percent  of 
the  yield  and  to  a  total  of  $200,000.  It 
would  further  have  a  "no  credit  else- 
where" test  to  target  Uiis  relief  to 
those  producers  in  real  need.  The  last 
major  feature  of  this  bm  is  a  provision 
reducing  the  normal  Interest  rate  on 
operating  loans  through  Farmers 
Home  Administration  by  3  percent  for 
operators  who  could  have  qualified  for 
disaster  loans  in  three  of  the  last  5 
years.  Finally,  this  legislation  would 
reopen  the  farm  program  signup 
period  for  30  days  after  enactment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  urgently  needed  meas- 
ure of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor.  It  will  further  refine 
and  improve  the  President's  credit  ini- 
tiative announced  last  f*ll  and  recent- 
ly revised.  It  wiU  deal  with  the  imme- 
diate credit  crisis  and  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  turn  its  attention  to  the  all 
important  farm  policy  decisifms  we 
face  this  year.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Bkdbx]. 

Mr.  BEX>ELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  tvx 
bringing  this  bill  bef <ne  us  and  f <x-  his 
work  on  it.  I  particularly  wanted  to 
thank  Mr.  Daschlb  from  South 
Dakota  for  the  work  that  he  has  done, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Republi- 
cans on  the  committee  as  well  as  the 
Democrats.  This  is  not  a  partisan  Mil. 
this  is  a  national  bilL  It  is  not  a  parti- 
san problem,  it  is  a  national  proldem. 
It  is  not  a  regional  problem  as  weU. 

If  the  heartland  of  America  odlaps- 
es.  I  am  telling  you  the  country  will 
face  problems  Just  the  same  as  we 
would  when  our  heart  in  our  body  col- 
lapses. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  we  face 
the  likelihood  of  a  collapse,  at  least  in 
my  area. 

I  reomtly  conducted  a  series  of 
meetings  acrov  my  area  and  of  403 
people  there  were  only  7  who  thouglit 
that  we  migbt  muddle  through  this 
without  a  collapae  in  our  area,  and 
oiUy  8  who  did  not  know:  out  of  403 
people. 

Two  of  my  banks  failed  in  Just  the 
last  month. 

The  Iowa  superintendent  of  banking 
a  month  ago  said  183  Iowa  banks  were 
in  troubled  financial  position.  He 
raised  that  this  week  to  141. 

I  hope  everyone  here  realises  the  im- 
portance of  this  iMue  and  lU  impor- 
tance to  our  whole  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  agriculture 
have  come  to  the  floor  a  number  of 
times  in  recent  years  to  warn  of  im- 


pending disaster  in  rural  America.  We 
warned  that  low  commodity  prices, 
high  interest  rates,  and  disruptive 
Oovemment  policies  were  on  the  verge 
of  pudiing  a  whole  generation  off  the 
farm.  Our  warnings  were  met  with 
skepticism  by  some,  understanding 
from  others. 

Now.  the  debate  is  over.  The  disaster 
is  upon  us.  The  only  remaining  ques- 
tions are:  How  many  farmers  will  we 
lose?  What  will  be  the  cost  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure  in  America? 
And  finally,  what  steps  are  we  willing 
to  take  to  ease  the  wremdilng  process 
taking  place  on  the  farm? 

In  recent  months  I've  spoken  and 
written  to  hundreds  of  farmers  and 
small  business  people  who  perceive  an 
end  to  their  livelihoods  and  are  f  iUed 
with  anguish  and  despair.  Many  of 
these  iieople  are  among  the  leading 
dtlzens  of  Uieir  communities  with  a 
proud  record  of  i^vic  achievement  and 
profesrional  awards. 

To  the  younger  farmer  who  hoi>ed 
to  follow  his  father  on  the  farm,  the 
realiaation  that  he  must  give  up  that 
hope;  undergo  retraining,  uproot  his 
family,  and  seek  onployment  else- 
where, is  a  very  difficult  one,  Fm  sure. 
But  mttMl  do  you  say  to  the  58-year-old 
farmo*.  iriiose  equity  was  wiped  out  in 
a  few  short  years,  and  who  realises 
that  he's  too  old  to  start  over? 

TtM  tmexweacy  credit  blU  before  us 
was  fashioned  with  the  recognition 
that  not  all  farmers  need  asststanrr. 
mv  that  all  farmers  can  be  saved.  But 
it  does  offer  a  chance  for  a  number  of 
good,  hard  working  farmers— and  the 
families,  small  businesses,  and  commu- 
nities which  they  support— to  keep 
their  oiterations  together  and  await 
better  prices  and  lower  interest  rates. 
Enactment  of  HJl.  1035  will  not  end 
agriculture's  difficulties,  but  it  will 
lessen  Uiem. 

I  must  point  out  that  legislative 
actifm  to  address  this  credit  crisis  is  re- 
quired because  of  inaction  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  steps  called  for  in 
this  bill  largely  are  actioas  that  the 
DQMTtment  of  Agriculture  could  have 
takm  administratively  had  Uie  admin- 
istration chosen  to  do  so.  Time  and 
tinw  again  the  administration  has 
denied  that  a  crisis  exists  and  assured 
us  that  nS>A  programs  were  address 
ing  any  problons.  However,  as  we  all 
know  from  talUng  to  farmers  and 
banlcers,  that  Just  ain't  so. 

I  was  particularly  disturbed  to  re- 
ceive this  morning  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  Secretary  Blodc  threatening  a 
veto  of  this  legislation  if  it  is  passed. 
Just  as  in  the  past,  the  Secretary  as- 
sures us  that  everything  is  under  con- 
trol and  that  USDA  will  meet  farmers' 
needs. 

This  letter  is  from  the  same  Secre- 
tary Block  who  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  last  we^ 
that  net  farm  income  wiU  fall  from 
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$31  bmi<m  iMt  year  to  $22  biUlon  In 
1985.  and  whoae  Department  of  Acrl- 
eulture  projects  that  by  1990  farm 
price  mipporta  will  fall  to  $2  per 
bushel  for  wheat  and  less  than  $2  for 
com.  Clearly,  these  prices  could  drive 
even  the  most  secure  farmer  out  of 
business. 

Extending  a  Federal  lifeline  to  an 
alllnc  segment  of  our  economy  certain- 
ly is  not  unprecedented.  And  neither 
are  the  success  stories  resulting  from 
such  aid.  Federal  efforts-often  with 
nual  suMwrt— to  give  New  York  City. 
Chrysler,  and  others  a  chance  are  but 
a  few  examples. 

We  approved  aid  for  New  York  and 
Chrysler  because  we  recognised  the 
cost  to  our  entire  economy  If  they 
failed.  Similarly,  we  must  realise  the 
consequences  for  our  ecommilc  and 
sodal  structure  In  America  If  many 
thousands  of  our  farmers  and  rural 
businesses  are  forced  to  shut  down. 

To  provide  Just  one  example.  Iowa 
State  University  recently  estimated 
that  the  depression  In  the  farm  econo- 
my since  1979  has  cost  2ei.000  Jobs  In 
the  farm  machinery  and  construction 
industry  alone. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
need  to  curb  massive  Federal  deficits 
means  that  we  cannot  afford  to  help 
agriculture.  However,  the  truth  is  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  agriculture 
f alL  If  we  have  a  collapse  in  our  farm 
economy,  then  the  resulting  loss  In 
revenue  to  our  Oovemment  will  drive 
evm  today's  deficits  to  far  higher 
levels. 

The  bill  before  us  today  actually  is  a 
rather  modest  measure  involving  mini- 
mal Oovemment  outlays.  It  would  ad- 
vance this  spring  up  to  one-half  of  the 
commodity  price  support  loans  which 
farmers  may  take  out,  anyway,  In  the 
falL  However,  if  they  can  get  the  loan 
this  q>rlng  to  meet  planting  expenses, 
then  much  of  the  credit  pressure  wlU 
be  relieved. 

Another  major  component  of  the  biU 
would  provide  Federal  loan  guarantees 
of  up  to  90  percent  on  loans  made  by 
commercial  banks  and  institutions  of 
the  farm  credit  systnn.  In  order  to  get 
the  guarantee,  these  lending  institu- 
tions would  have  to  agree  not  to 
charge  a  rate  of  interest  which  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  1.25  percent  the 
cost  of  funds  to  those  institutions.  Ad- 
ditional safeguards  are  provided  to 
assure  that  the  financing  goes  only  to 
those  farmers  who  need  It  most. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  Is  short  and  the 
need  for  credit  is  urgent.  Most  farmers 
have  payments  coming  due  March  1, 
and  additional  expenses  must  be  met 
this  spring.  I  urge  the  House  to  move 
swiftly  to  adopt  this  measure. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  BCr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  BClchlgan  [Mr. 
ScHmxRl. 
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Mr.  8CHUETTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  crisis  In  American  agricul- 
ture today  that  Impacts  agricultural 
communities  across  this  Nation,  and  In 
rural  America  across  the  heartland. 

A  key  provision  of  1035.  and  I  am 
arising  in  support  of  this  Ull.  Is  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  spring  planting  pur- 
poses. If  we  do  not  give  this  much- 
needed  credit  relief  to  faraien  who  are 
making  decisions  In  the  near  futura.  It 
will  not  mattor  what  w«  put  In  an  1966 
farm  bill,  because  there  will  not  be 
enough  farmers  around  to  participate 
and  grow  the  food  that  we  do  better 
than  any  nation  CO  this  Barth. 

Ftemers  did  not  cause  hl^  Interest 
rates.  Farmers  did  not  cause  the  high 
value  of  the  dollar  that  makes  our 
products  uisiisnpetltlve  oo  the  worid 
markets,  and  farmers  did  not  cause 
the  grain  embargo  that  the  agrieultur- 
al  community  Is  reeling  from  and  have 
shock  waves  from  ever  since  that  dis- 
astrous 1979  dedsloa. 

Many  of  the  problsms  that  are 
facing  American  farmers  In  American 
agriculture  were  either  encouraged  by 
the  Oovemment,  enhanned  by  the 
Oovemment,  In  fact  aided  and  abetted 
by  our  Oovemment,  and  it  Is  time  that 
we  In  this  body  for  peoide  across  this 
NaUon.  for  the  farmers,  come  to  their 
relief  and  provide  them  with  some 
much-needed  loans  and  credit. 

We  are  not  talking  just  balance 
sheets,  but  we  are  talking  human 
needs  and  human  concerns.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tills  Is  where  I  stand  oo  1035,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  come  and  give 
some  help  to  farmers  across  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  DB  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ylekl  2  minutes  to  tlie  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  tliat 
Initiated  tills  leglsli^lon.  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 

Mr.  JONES  of  TennoHee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. American  agriculture  Is  In  a  full- 
blown  111  i>i  cisilnn.  and  emergency 
action  Is  called  for.  HJL  1035  Is  the 
product  of  some  of  the  most  Intense 
and  deliberate  conBlderation  I  have 
seen  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
devote  to  any  issue  since  I  came  to 
Congress.  Hardy  liave  I  ever  seen  the 
legislattve  process  react  with  such 
prompt  determination  to  address  a 
problem  as  serious  as  the  crisis  now 
fadng  Rtural  America. 

Our  committee  could  have  returned 
from  the  recent  eoogresslonsl  recess 
with  the  attitude  that  tlie  problems  In 
the  agriculture  economy  and  the  farm 
credit  sector  either  do  not  deserve  a 
further  Federal  req^onse.  or  are  so  se- 
rious that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
help.  Instead,  our  Members  came  badi 
to  Washington  last  week  with  a  firm 
commitment  that  the  American  family 
farmer  Is  «orth  saving— that  our 
Natkm  cannot  afford  to  see  the  col- 
VKpat  of  an  entire  generation  of  farm- 


enh-and  that  the  rural  communities 
of  this  country  simply  must  be  Includ- 
ed In  the  general  ecootnnlc  recovery 
that  has  finally  begun  to  take  hold  in 
other  parts  of  this  Nation. 

In  less  than  3  weeks  time  from  the 
date  of  introduction,  the  committee 
has  tliorouitfily  considered  and  debat- 
ed the  emergency  measures  contained 
in  this  bm,  and  brought  it  to  the  full 
House  for  a  vote.  As  far  as  I  know,  this 
fast  track  has  set  a  record  pace  for  leg- 
islation of  this  signlflnanoe.  Tlils  truly 
should  demonstrate  to  America's  farm- 
ers that  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
does  understand  their  dilemma,  and  is 
wwimitt^ti  to  doing  something  con- 
crete about  It. 

HJl.  1035  Is  not  meant  to  be  the 
long-term  cure  tot  what  alls  agricul- 
ture: our  committee  will  address  long- 
tem  solutioos  later  this  year  when  we 
develop  the  Omnibus  Food  and  Agri- 
culture bOL  However,  this  bill  is  a 
mudi  needed,  prudent  effort  to  throw 
a  lifeline  to  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
Nation's  farmers  who  need  short-term 
credit  fitilfftnr^  to  help  them  stay  in 
business  in  the  1965  crop  year,  and 
unto  a  new  long-temi  farm  poll^  can 
be  adopted  which  wlU  carry  us 
tlirough  this  decade. 

Tills  emergency  legislation  addresses 
the  credit  crisis  In  a  direct  and  respmi- 
slblewayby: 

Providing  much  needed,  immediate 
tittM*''**  in  the  form  of  expanded 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
[FtaiHA]  loan  guarantees  for  operating 
credit  and  debt  refinandnr. 

FUHA  direct  operating  loans  at  re- 
duced Interest  rates  to  recent  victims 
of  multiple  weather  disasters; 

Advance  recourse  commodity  loans 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion [CCCl  for  use  in  covering  1985 
productkm  expenses,  and 

Iminoved  terms  for  existing  FtaiHA 
debt  adjustment  programs. 

No  amount  of  credit  can  take  the 
place  of  better  prices  to  farmers  for 
the  commodities  they  produce.  But 
without  the  limited  and  temporary 
emergency  measures  contained  in  HR. 
1035,  perhaps  as  many  as  ooe-third  of 
our  Natloo's  producers  may  be  forced 
to  leave  farming  within  the  next  year 
or  so.  This  blU  is  only  the  first  step  If 
we  expect  to  see  the  return  of  profit  to 
apiculture,  but  it  Is  a  much  needed 
first  step. 

As  a  reallstle  effort  to  avoid  further 
economic  disaster  which  rural  America 
cannot  survive,  I  urge  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  to  support  this  bilL 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    fnnn   Ksnsss    [Mr.    Ros- 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  This  bill 
is  the  result  of  long  hours  of  meetings 
and  discussion  not  only  within  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  but  with  farm- 


ers, commercial  lenders,  the  Fsrm 
Credit  System,  and  the  agribusiness 
community.  We  must  shore  up  the  ag- 
ricultural credit  structure  of  the  econ- 
omy and  short-term  credit  so  that  pro- 
ducers can  get  into  the  field  and  plant 
and  harvest  their  crops. 

The  administration  has  made  needed 
changes  in  the  debt  adjustment  pro- 
gram announced  last  fall  that  will 
help  provide  some  credit  ssslstsnfe. 
However,  it  is  the  bipartisan  view  of 
the  majority  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  the  administration's 
changes  do  not  address  all  of  the  prob- 
lems the  agricultural  credit  system  is 
fsdng.  This  legislation  will  help  pro- 
vide the  sssistance  needed  while  we 
can  consider  more  fundamental 
changes  and  ref  omis  in  the  agricultur- 
al credit  system. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  numer- 
ous editorials  and  administration  offi- 
cials sayhig  that  the  budget  deficit  is 
so  severe  and  that  farmers,  because  of 
greed  or  stupidity,  made  their  own 
credit  bed.  And.  that  It  is  not  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  baO  out 
bad  management  and  reward  thoae 
folks  who  did  not  practice  sound  debt 
management.  To  those  folks  I  reply 
that  many  of  the  current  problems  in 
agriculture  have  been  prompted  by 
international  and  macroeBonomic  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemmoit.  It  was 
stated  Oovemment  policy  that  told 
the  farmer,  just  10  years  ago,  that  he 
should  gear  up  and  produce  food  for  a 
hungry  world.  It  was  Oovemment 
policy  that  5  years  later  hit  the  farmer 
over  the  head  with  a  grain  embargo 
that  destroyed  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  as  a  reliable  siuiplier  of 
grain. 

.  Add  to  these  problems  all  the  talk 
about  market-oriented  farm  programs, 
the  uncertainty  created  by  the  writing 
of  the  1086  omnibus  farm  bill  and  the 
proposed  budget  cute  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  we  have  a  credit  crisis  cre- 
ated in  part  by  a  crisis  in  faltli.  The 
farmer  is  an  eternal  optimist,  but  the 
low  commodity  prices,  and  f aUlng  land 
values  have  destroyed  that  optimism. 
The  USDA.  by  its  own  projections. 
says  that  If  their  mai^et-oriented  pro- 
gram is  adopted,  there  will  be  an  Im- 
prov«nent  in  price,  but  that  improve- 
ment wlU  take  place  in  3  or  4  years.  TO 
the  farmer  in  Kansas  who  has  suf- 
fered through  the  last  6  years  with 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  to 
wait  for  an  Improvement  in  price  is  a 
purgatory  without  end.  To  the  lender 
who  Is  financing  the  farmer,  he  knows 
that  probably  30  or  40  percent  of  his 
borrowers  cannot  wait  3  or  4  yean  for 
an  improvonent  in  commodity  prices. 

This  crisis  in  faith  in  farm  country 
needs  to  be  addressed  immediately.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  tlie  appro- 
priate steps,  by  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion to  offer  producers  and  lenders  ad- 
vance CCC  price  support  loan  guaran- 
tees to  producers  of  1985  crops.  This 


legislati(m  will  enable  farmers  to  get 
badi  Into  the  field  and  do  their  oring 
planting  and  complete  tlie  production 
of  the  1965  winter  wheat  crop. 

Demite  some  rhetoric  we've  been 
hearing,  this  is  not  a  partisan  political 
issue.  Nw  Is  it  one  where  deeply  held 
ecMiomic  phOosophies  have  to  be  in 
conflict.  I  subscribe  strongly  to  free 
enterprise  ecooomJcs,  in  both  agricul- 
ture and  In  other  business.  Yet,  I  be- 
Ueve  tliat  Islsses  fsire  poUdes  in  this 
Instance,  at  this  time,  would  extract  a 
terrible  eomomic  and  human  cost  as 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  At  tlie 
same  time,  I  certainly  reject  the 
notion  on  immiallfled  baHout  that 
could  dig  the  agriculture  credit  hcde 
deeper  and  deeper. 

If  acti<m  Is  not  taken  to  shore  up  the 
agricultural  credit  system,  we  could 
experience  a  4lamino  effect  Make  no 
mistake,  the  shock  waves  out  of  our 
Nation's  breadbasket  will  be  felt  oo 
both  coasts  and  beyond-all  the  way 
through  our  business  and  flnandal 
communities. 

Evoi  a  quick  i^anoe  at  the  statistics 
shows  the  mroblems. 

Agriculture  banks  posted  loan  kMs 
rates  f hre  times  as  great  last  year  as 
compared  to  1979. 

Twmty-five  agricultural  banks 
failed  during  1964;  300  othen  are  con- 
sidered "trouUed"  by  Federal  regula- 
tors. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ksnsas.  our  626 
ecamnerdal  banks  bold  34  percent  of 
the  farm  debt  Those  banks  have 
assets  of  $1.6  baUon.  By  anyone's 
measure,  a  producer  levenged  at  70 
percmt  debt-to  assets  Is  in  deq;>  flnsn- 
dal  trouble.  Yet-and  I  would  une 
you  to  listen  carefully  to  this— produc- 
ers In  that  crisis  category  hold  25  per- 
cent of  the  Kaa«8  banks'  term  driii. 
That  debt  amounts  to  6670  mOUon-a 
third  of  the  banks'  assets. 

Mr.  Chairman.  thafB  Mg  trouble. 
It's  spread  up  and  down  the  Une 
throughout  the  farm  credit  aystsm  to 
the  point  that  many  aro  saying  the 
entire  system's  stablllty  la,  at  best,  in 
question. 

We  have  a  dear  proeedait  for  action 
in  the  ease  of  OonUnsntal  Illinois 
Bank,  whers  Intenrentlfln  was  needed 
to  prevent  serious  dMoace  to  the  Na- 
tion's flnandal  lystflBL  8udi  drastic 
action  wm  be  nsosaary  only  if  we  fafl 
to  take  quick  aetlon  to  pravant  the 
rapidly  rblling  snowball  tram  turning 
Into  an  avalaaehe.  I  urfs  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legidation. 

Mr.  M  LA  GARaiA.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  disttngulshed 
new  member  of  our  committee,  the 
genttanan  from  Illinois  (Mr.  BvabsI. 

Mr.  KVANB  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  when  David  Stocfcman  was  ex- 
piainfaig  %b»  admlniatratlan's  oppod- 
tion  to  an  emergtney  fUn  credit  bOl, 
he  said  he  didnt  see  any  dUfWenoe  be- 
tween bankrupt  termers,  fkiled  small 


businesB  people,  and  unemployed 
workers. 

well,  neither  do  L  And  I  can  teU  Mr. 
Stockman  that  we're  sure  to  have  a  lot 
moro  of  all  of  them  unless  we  pass  this 
emergency  credit  bUL 

It's  not  only  the  fsmUy  farmers  who 
are  depemiliig  on  our  action  today.  It's 
also  the  seed,  f  ertiliaer  and  farm 
equipment  dealers  throughout  our 
rural  towns;  it's  the  owners  of  our 
rural  movie  theaters,  beauty  salons, 
and  restaurants,  and  all  those  they 
employ. 

The  fhet  is  tliat  for  every  six  farmers 
who  lose  their  operatioos  one  rural 
budness  doses  down.  AnH  thousands 
of  dty  Jobs  in  our  farm  equipment  in- 
dudBles  depend  directly  on  the  future 
of  our  farmers. 

To  ptesM'w.  Jobs  and  prevent  eco- 
nomic calamity.  Congress  has  ex- 
tended past  asslstsnre  to  giant  corpo- 
rations like  Chryder.  Lockheed  and 
Continental  Bank.  Surely  our  small 
fanners,  rural  smaD  businesses,  and 
term  equipment  msnufieturen  de- 
serve the  ssme  consideration  and  sup- 
port 

Mr.  OOIXMAN  of  Missouri  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yidd  3  minutes  to  the 
from     Minnesota     [Mr. 


Mr.  8TANOELAND.  Mr.  Clialiman. 
I  rise  in  strong  suppcMt  of  this  credit 
lugislsttnn  that  is  hetcan  us  on  the 
floor  today,  and  I  want  to  cnmmend 
the  dialrman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Jons,  the  raidting  member.  Mr. 
OotBuw  fram  lOssourl.  ss  wdl  ss  the 
author.  Mr.  t^"""*.  and  say  that  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  original 
on  this] 


There  are  those  wiio  sre  going  to  say 
that  this  measure  is  too  codly  and  it  is 
golv  to  contribute  to  that  defldt  and 
continue  to  holdup  interest  rates.  LK 
me  say  that  we  are  concerned  about 
the  cost,  but  as  the  gentleman  tram 
Kanmsandthe  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana both  pointed  out  the  cost  not  to 
act  with  the  credit  crlds  we  have  in  ag- 
riculture today  is  going  to  be  tar  more 


It  to  not  only  going  to  affect  25  to  30 
penent  of  those  farmers  in  the  next 
year  to  year  and  a  half  in  the  heart- 
land of  America's  agricultural  commu- 
nity, it  is  also  going  to  affect  those 
small  budnesses  in  those  msll  towns. 
You  are  going  to  see  those  small  towns 
dry  up  and  die. 

It  Is  gdng  to  affect  the  srtible  sodsl 
fabric  of  tlie  heartiand  of  rural  Auict- 
ica.  This  is  leglslsfion  that  certainly  is 
not  going  to  be  the  panacfa;  it  is  not 
gotaig  to  solve  an  the  problems;  it  is 
not  gi^ig  to  save  aU  the  farmers,  but 
it  is  legislation  that  can  save  those 
that  are  salvageable  so  that  we  have  a 
Strang  agricultural  secUv.  and  have  a 
chance  to  write  a  farm  bQl  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  OoogresB  that  will  meet  the 
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needs  of  agriculture  on  Into  the  next 
decade  or  two. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  and  hope  that 
we  would  have  a  strong  vote  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  as  it  leaves  this  floor 
when  this  session  is  completed. 

Mr.  BE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Emg- 
ush]. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  problems  American  family 
farmers  face  today  are  well  document- 
ed. I  would  ask  you  to  remember  that 
50  years  ago  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
similar  position,  which  we  had  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  farm- 
ers that  were  leaving  the  land  and 
moving  into  the  cities. 

Back  then  we  decided  that  such  a 
change  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation:  not  only  because  of  the 
farmers  but  because  of  the  consumer. 
In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  each  and 
every  farm  bill  that  we  have  produced 
since  that  time,  we  state  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  for 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  for  the 
American  people  at  a  reasonable  price. 

D  1530 

If  you  look  at  the  last  50  years  of  agri- 
cultural legislation  one  would  certain- 
ly have  to  say  that  the  American  con- 
sumer has  gotten  his  food  not  only  at 
a  reasonable  price,  but  at  or  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  problem  with  the  farm  bill  is  it 
has  not  treated  the  American  family 
farmer  nearly  as  well  as  it  has  the 
American  consumer. 

What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  make 
certain  that  Government  actions  no 
longer  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
American  family  farmer,  whether  it  is 
embargoes  or  cheap  food  policies, 
whether  we  are  trying  to  whittle  off  a 
few  more  family  farmers  to  try  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living  or  whether  we 
are  looking  at  subsidies  overseas  that 
are  constantly  undercutting  the  Amer- 
ican family  farmer's  market  price.  We 
must  allow  the  family  farmer  to  make 
a  profit. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Bfr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation.  Probably  I  come  from  the 
most  agricultural  district  in  the 
Nation.  We  have  the  highest  debt  to 
asset  ratio  on  the  part  of  our  farm  oi>- 
erators  of  any  State  in  America. 

We  have  20  foreclosures  a  day  in  my 
district.  We  have  our  farm  machinery, 
$50,000  tractors  selling  for  $3,500  in 
my  district,  less  than  10  percent  of 
their  value.  We  have  our  farm  land 
that  has  gone  down  60  percent.  Sand 
hlU  land  that  was  $200  an  acre  3  years 
ago  is  now  $90  an  acre  and  you  can 
hardly   get   it   sold.   We   have   more 


banks  that  have  closed  this  year  than 
have  closed  in  any  year  since  the  early 
thirties. 

Our  $80  billion  farm  credit  system  is 
going  to  have  to  have  new  capital  Infu- 
sions if  we  do  not  act  quickly.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  measure  that  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  get  money  into  the 
hands  of  good  operators  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  do  not  have  the 
money  to  plant  their  crop. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  very  much  for 
the  50-percent  advance  on  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  recourse 
loans.  This  can  be  handled  through 
the  ASCS  and  avoid  the  bottleneck  of 
paperwork  that  often  occurs  when  you 
gotoFHA. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  today  show  that  we  under- 
stand what  is  happening  in  rural 
America  and  that  we  care  by  providing 
a  strong  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pahstta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  ask  why 
should  we  proceed  with  this  kind  of 
emergency  legislation  at  this  time. 

It  Is  precisely  because  It  Is  an  emer- 
gency that  we  must  act.  I  think  It  Is 
important  to  emphasise  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  maior  crisis  In  the  farm 
community.  I  wish  It  were  different 
All  of  us  wish  that  the  recovery  In  the 
economy  were  impacting  equally  on 
everyone.  It  Is  not. 

This  is  a  major  crisis  In  the  farm 
community.  We  are  talking  about 
something  like  35  to  52  percent  of  the 
farm  debts  are  In  trouble  at  this  point. 
That  means  almost  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  farmers  In  this  cotmtry  could  be 
impacted  In  terms  of  losing  their 
farms  or  not  being  able  to  plant  a  seed 
in  the  ground.  That  would  lead  to 
their  losing  their  farms.  That  repre- 
sents a  major  crisis  In  the  farm  com- 
munity. Make  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
Is  going  to  impact  on  farmers.  It  is 
going  to  impact  on  rural  communities, 
but  more  importantly.  It  Is  going  to 
impact  on  other  areas  of  our  economy 
and  that  Is  why  It  becomes  a  national 
Issue  that  must  be  faced  today. 

The  fact  is  that  we  in  the  Congress 
are  the  only  ones  at  this  point  that 
can  respond.  The  banks  are  In  trouble, 
they  cannot.  There  Is  no  prospect  that 
the  economy  Is  going  to  Improve  or 
that  the  trade  deficit  situation  is  going 
to  improve  for  the  farmers. 

So,  the  bottom  line  is  that  we  in  the 
Congress  must  respond.  Let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  that  these  are  the  farmers 
who  are  the  muscle  of  our  economic 
future  in  terms  of  agriculture.  These 
are  the  farmers  who  can  do  a  good  Job. 
They  simply  need  a  lifeline  in  order  to 
make  it  for  themselves  and  for  the 
country.  I  urge  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 


gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ouh- 

DnSOHl. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  BCr.  Chairman, 
we  are  facing  In  this  country  today  a 
volcano  that  Is  awaiting  to  erupt  if  we 
do  not  take  the  proper  action.  If  it 
erupts,  what  will  happen?  Well,  we 
will  destabilise  American  agriculture— 
that  is  obvious.  But  we  will  also  desta- 
bilize all  of  our  farm  credit  institu- 
tions as  well— and  I  do  not  Just  mean 
the  farm  credit  system:  I  also  mean 
our  commercial  banks.  And  we  could 
very  well  destabilise  all  of  rural  Amer- 
ica as  a  social  institution— and  even 
our  ciirrent  economic  recovery. 

The  problem  we  face  today  Is  that 
there  simply  is  Inadequate  credit  avail- 
able to  farmers  due  to  two  different 
elements. 

First,  we  have  significantly  de- 
creased land  values— anywhere  from 
10  to  50  percent,  depending  on  where 
you  live. 

Second,  we  have  a  surplus  in  every 
commodity  group  and  therefore  very 
low  commodity  prices.  That  combina- 
tion of  factors  prevents  the  farmer 
from  having  the  collateral  and  cash 
flow  necessary  to  get  the  credit  he 
needs  for  the  spring  planting  season. 

Now.  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  and 
reemphasized  that  our  goal  here  Is  not 
to  bail  out  every  farmer  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  not  asking  for  legislation 
to  save  every  farmer  any  more  than 
we  want  legislation  to  save  every  busi- 
nessman in  this  country. 

The  most  highly  leveraged  and  limit- 
ed resource  farmers,  however,  are  al- 
ready under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration system.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today  are  those  farmers  who 
are  good  managers,  who  can  cash  flow, 
but  who.  due  to  decreased  land  values 
and  decreased  collateral,  no  longer  can 
get  credit.  In  other  words,  their  bank, 
their  PCA.  cannot  provide  them  the 
upfront  credit  for  this  spring's  plant- 
ing. 

Ideally  all  we  should  have  to  do  here 
this  afternoon  is  pass  $3  billion  in 
credit  guarantees  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  That  would 
solve  the  problem  by  guaranteeing  the 
loans  provided  by  our  private  lending 
institutions. 

The  problem  with  that,  however.  Is 
that  our  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion simply  cannot  handle  the  worti- 
load  and  demand  for  all  of  those  credit 
guarantee  applications  in  the  few 
weeks  left  before  spring  planting.  So, 
that  is  why  we  have  the  second  ele- 
ment of  this  bill  here— the  50-percent 
advance  on  the  loans.  Frankly,  this  is 
the  only  reason  for  advance  commodi- 
ty loans  and  It  Is  a  cash  flow  reason  so 
that  these  farmers  have  some  upfront 
cash  for  planting  imtll  we  can  solve 
the  problem  of  getting  them  a  FmHA 
credit  guarantee. 

Now  we  have  worked  out  an  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  with  other 


committee  amendments  that  will  make 
sure  that  this  advance  loan  is  not 
going  to  go  to  every  farmer  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  he  can  cash  flow. 

Simply  stated,  the  amendment  pre- 
vents farmers  who  already  have  a  com- 
mitment for  or  already  have  received 
operating  credit  for  their  1985  crops 
from  obtaining  an  advance  commodity 
loan  as  welL  It  also  requires  a  produc- 
er to  get  the  commitment  of  at  least 
one  lender  to  "stay  with"  that  produc- 
er and  provide  him  with  such  addition- 
al credit  as  necessary  to  successfully 
complete  the  crop  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
this  last  point,  we  are  going  to  make 
sure,  first  of  all,  that  a  producer  meets 
a  "credit-elsewhere"  test.  In  other 
words,  he  could  not  get  credit  else- 
where. 

Second,  if  he  gets  this  advance,  he 
wiU  have  to  show  that  he  can  get  any 
other  necessary  credit  for  planting 
from  private  institutions.  And  third, 
he  has  to  show  that  he  can  cash  flow 
with  this  combination  through  the 
1985  crop  year. 

Now,  I  readily  admit  that  there  are  a 
couple  of  other  things  I  would  like 
changed  in  the  bill,  but  frankly  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  nltpick 
this  bill  from  top  to  bottom. 

However.  I  will  tell  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  going  to  be  some  prob- 
lems out  there  with  the  credit  guaran- 
tees where  we  limit  the  cost  of  money 
plus  IV*  percent  on  those  credit  guar- 
antees. I  talked  to  some  farmers  last 
week  and  they  said  that  in  some  cases 
their  banks  will  not  participate  In  that 
because  they  wiU  not  make  the  deci- 
sion of  who  gets  10  percent  loans  or 
who  gets  14  percent.  I  simply  bring 
that  point  up  so  my  colleagues  are  ad- 
vised of  that  possibiUty  in  their  dis- 
tricts as  welL 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation before  us.  while  not  perfect,  is 
most  definitely  needed  to  respond  to 
the  farm  credit  crunch  confronting 
our  country.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  It. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Olickiiah].  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee. 

D  1540 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
passage  of  this  bill  Is  Important,  but 
without  substantive  fundamental 
reform  in  the  farm  biU.  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  raising  prices.  I  fear 
we  will  be  back  next  year  for  more 
credit  assistance  and  without  action  on 
the  Federal  deficit  to  reduce  the  trade 
imbalance  and  the  currency  valuation 
problems  In  the  world,  I  also  fear  we 
will  be  back  next  year. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattkbt]. 

Mr.  SLATTERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  yielding,  and  I  Just  want  to 
say  that  I  also  support  this  legislation 
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and  I  appreciate  the  bipartisan  effort 
that  we  have  seen  aa  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  respond  to  this  prob- 
lem. Again  I  would  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  House  not  paning  this 
legidation  and  thinking  we  have'dealt 
with  the  problems  In  rural  America. 
We  have  to  deal  with  the  deficit  which 
causes  high  interest  rates,  which  is 
causing  the  dollar  to  be  overvalued 
and  devastating  our  agriculture  export 
ma^ets.  Until  we  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem, we  have  not  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  America. 

BCr.  OB  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chatnnan.  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Vouaml.  a  distin- 
guished member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chaiiman  and 
members  of  the  oommlttee,  there  Is  no 
question  that  everyone  here  In  this 
body  and  also  throughout  middle 
America  and  our  farmers  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  f<»-  working 
so  hard  in  bringing  this  legislation 
before  this  body.  They  reoognice  the 
need  and  are  doing  something  about 
it. 

Many  of  those  who  have  worked  on 
this  legidaUon,  Including  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  worked  in  the  past  to 
try  to  work  with  the  admlnlstraU<m  to 
change  their  program  to  make  it  work- 
able, but  the  administration  has  fafled 
to  do  that.  They  have  not  done  things 
timely  as  provided  for  Farmers  Home 
personneL 

This  legislation,  basically,  incorpo- 
rates the  good  parts  that  need  to  be 
done  in  order  to  bring  timely  service  to 
oiu-  farmers  who  are  in  deq^erate  need 
of  it  this  q>ring,  now.  And  we  need  to 
do  It  in  order  to  keep  thoae  farmers 
operating  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
benefit  from  a  good  farm  bill  for 
future  years.  It  will  not  help  these 
farmers  if  we  do  not  have  this  legisla- 
tion and  then  do  a  good  Job  on  a  fann 
bill  later  on  to  get  increased  cash 
prices  only  to  have  those  farmers  fan 
not  because,  as  has  been  said  before, 
they  are  poor  farmers,  but  because  of 
poor  weather  conditions  that  we  have 
had  and  because  of  poor  cash  prices. 

So  I  wish  to  commend  everyone  for 
their  worlc  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  in  the  future  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MissourL  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
genUeman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bkrsu- 
tib].  

Mr.  BEREDTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  thank  the  com- 
mittee generally  for  bringing  this 
piece  of  legislation,  which  I  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  my  col- 
leagues by  now  are  well  aware  of  the 
trouble  in  our  agricultural  and  agri- 
business communities  and  of  the  criti- 


cal difficulties  facing  many  farmers 
and  businesses  in  repaying  their 
loans— of  the  bankruptcies,  the  fore- 
closures, the  failed  banks.  These 
severe  condltiims  are  obviously  affect- 
ing the  banks  and  whole  communities 
that  are  primarily  dependent  upon 
their  agricultural  customers. 

A  vitally  important  part  of  our  farm- 
ing community  is  endangered.  The 
midsized  farms,  the  family  farms, 
some  570,000  acroas  the  country  with 
annual  sales  between  $40,000  to 
$200,000,  are  predominant  in  this  vul- 
nerable group.  These  operatitms 
produce  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
food.  About  178,000  of  them,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
deeply  in  debt. 

In  the  States  most  troubled,  land 
values  have  dnqiped  dramatirally 
since  1981.  A  recent  story  In  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  details  the  prob- 
lems in  these  States: 

Here  is  a  list  of  states  most  trauUed  by 
the  current  fVm  debt  crisis,  Ustlnc  land 
value  dasnsM  stnoe  IMl  and  otber  infonna- 
tka.  such  as  average  tana  debt  and  deM-to- 
asset  ratio,  irtien  pertinent.  Califomia  and 
Texas  are  included  because  they  are  tbe  No. 
1  and  No.  S  states  in  total  agricultural  re- 
ceipts. 

Arkansas:  Fannland  value  down  about  11 
percent  from  19S1.  Drt»t-to  asset  ratio  bas 
srown  from  16.9  percent  in  19M  to  21.6  per- 
cent in  1964. 

California:  Farmland  value  down  S  per- 
cent to  6  percent  since  1961.  with  some 
■reu  mn^  worse.  An  extreme  wtamplf  Is 
around  PTesno  vineyards,  where  land  has 
dropped  bom  $14,000  an  acre  to  $74NW.  At 
least  one-third  of  CaUfoniia's  50.000  com- 
mercial groweia  are  bdleved  to  be  in  trou- 
ble. Average  drtX  is  $604)00. 

Illinois:  Farmland  value  down  M  percent 
sinoe  1961.  Avenwe  farm  debt  is  $107,960. 
An  T-*«— r*^**  17  percent  of  tlte  state's 
100.000  farmers  are  in  danger  of  going  out 
of  bustneas  in  tlie  next  two  years.  Debt-to- 
asset  ratio  bas  increased  from  11.7  percent 
in  1970  to  18  percent  in  1969  and  total  farm 
debt  bas  neatly  doubled  stnoe  1977. 

timHmi*-  Farmland  value  down  90  percent 
since  1961.  Farm  debt  averages  $66464  per 
farm. 

Iowa:  Farmland  value  down  M  percent 
stnoe  1961.  Averace  farm  debt  is  $160,440. 
About  6  percent  of  the  state's  116.000  farm- 
en  went  out  of  business  in  1964  and  another 
5  percent  are  expected  to  do  the  same  in 
1066.  On  Jan.  17.  a  farmrers'  protest  in  Sioux 
City  attracted  about  4.000  people  and  fore- 
closure sales  draw  sympathetic  neistabors 


Farmland  value  down  10  percent 
to  11  percent  since  1961.  Average  debt  is 
$113,626  on  674.000  farms.  Between  6  per- 
cent and  10  percent  of  farmen  are  in  danger 
of  going  out  of  business  in  1966. 

Mfa»tiif«w  Fumland  value  down  about  16 
percent  stnoe  1961.  Average  farm  debt  is 
$60,027  on  64.000  farms.  A  oooservattve  esti- 
mate says  ISO  to  200  farmers  in  danger  of 
going  out  of  Ixisineas  in  1966. 

Minnesota:  Fumland  value  down  26  to  90 
percent  since  1961.  Avmge  farm  debt  is 
$126416.  but  experts  say  one-quarta-  of  tbe 
state's  96.000  farmers  have  an  average  of 
$600,000  to  $600,000  debt  About  10  percent 
of  farmers  in  danger  of  goins  out  of  busi- 
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neas.  Fann  debt  !■  coiuldered  the  hlgheat 
priority  of  the  atate  leitelmture  this  acolon. 

Mlaaouri:  Overmll  farmland  value  down  2S 
to  SO  percent,  and  value  of  Irrigated  crop- 
land down  38  percent  since  1981.  Average 
farm  debt  la  $104,000.  About  10  percent  of 
the  atate'a  100.000  famera  are  in  dancer  of 
going  out  of  buaineaa  thia  year. 

Nebraska:  Farmland  value  down  35  per- 
cent to  40  percent  alnoe  1981.  Average  farm 
debt  Is  $250,000.  with  about  10  percent  of 
the  sUte'a  80.000  farma  in  danger  of  going 
out  of  buaineaa.  Debt-to-aaaet  ratio  ia  30.5 
percent  the  nation'a  higheat. 

North  Dakota:  Farmland  value  down  IS 
percent  alnce  1981,  from  8454  to  $385  an 
acre.  Average  farm  debt  la  $368,000.  An  e*U- 
mated  4.500  of  the  atate'a  38.000  farms  are 
in  danger  of  going  under  thia  year. 

Ohio:  Farmland  value  down  38  percent 
aince  1981.  from  $1,737  an  acre  to  $1,345.  Av- 
erage farm  debt  $53,733  for  90.000  farmers. 
Farm  InteresU  aay  except  for  a  freight  dif- 
ferential Ohio  farmers  get  on  moving  their 
cropa.  the  attuation  ia  Just  serious  as  In  west- 
em  Com  Belt. 

Oklahoma:  Farmland  value  down  6  per- 
cent since  1983.  Average  farm  debt  for 
74.000  Oklahoma  farmers  $85,000.  but  for 
thoae  with  FmHA  debU.  the  average  la 
$90,000.  About  400  farmera  are  in  danger  of 
going  out  of  buaineaa  in  1985. 

South  Dakota:  Farmland  value  down  19 
percent  alnce  1981.  Average  farm  debt 
$144,000,  but  one-third  of  farmera  carry 
two-thirds  of  the  total  $5.31  billion  debt. 
South  DakoU's  debt-to-asaet  ratio  of  39.5 
percent  is  second  highest,  behind  Nebraska. 
A  survey  indicates  about  8.1  percent  of  the 
farmers  are  in  higheat  riak  category.  The 
atate  is  sending  all  105  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  Washington  Monday  to  lobby  for 
farmers'  concerns. 

Texas:  Farmland  value  overall  is  up  9  per- 
cent, but  has  fallen  in  the  Texas  Panhandle 
and  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Average  farm  debt 
Is  $74,251.  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  from  4.000  to  5.000  commercial 
farmers  may  go  out  of  business  in  1985. 
Economists  aay  grain  farmera  are  facing  the 
same  problems  as  in  the  Com  Belt  but  live- 
stock producers  are  starting  to  make  money 


Wisconsin:  Farmland  value  down  14  per- 
cent since  1981.  Average  farm  debt  Is 
$87,227.  The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  11  percent  of  the  state's 
88.000  farms  are  in  danger  of  going  out  of 
business  this  year  and  another  25  percent  in 
two  to  five  years. 

So-called  super  f  anns.  with  annual 
groaa  incomes  of  over  $500,000.  got  an 
average  of  $25,805  in  cash  and  com- 
modities from  the  Oovemment  in 
1983.  Fifty-one  farms  got  more  than 
$1  million  each.  But  that  nu>ney  is  not 
going  to  the  farms  that  need  it  most— 
to  our  besieged  family  farms. 

Even  with  emergency  staffing,  the 
adapted  debt  restructuring  program 
for  farmers  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion is  simply  inadequate  to  do  the  Job 
in  the  short  time  remaining  before 
spring  planting.  There  is  no  way  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  administering  agency  for  this  debt 
restructuring  effort,  can  be  beefed  up 
to  process  the  large  number  of  loan 
guarantee  applications  without  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  commercial 
lending  institutions.  That  agency  has 
been  inundated  for  the  last  2  years 


and  now  Is  overwhelmed  with  existing 
customers  and  programs  and  with  le- 
gions of  desperate  would-be  borrower*. 

Long  delays,  up  to  8  months  in 
length,  with  an  average  of  30  review 
hours  per  application,  have  been  com- 
monplace in  the  FmHA  approval  proc- 
ess. We  have  to  bypass  the  FmHA 
almost  completely  in  order  to  avoid  an 
impossible  bureacratic  nightmare. 

The  most  recent  proposals  by  the 
administration  to  relieve  the  farm 
credit  problem  have  not  and  cannot  do 
the  job.  Of  $650  million  appropriated 
for  the  FmHA  "principal  buy-down" 
Loan  Guarantee  Program,  cnily  $25 
million  has  been  used  since  its  Incep- 
tion in  September  of  1984. 

To  move  quickly  with  asslstanoe.  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  approved  lender 
program  woriu  and  that  banks  are  mo- 
tivated and  prepared  to  participate. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  can  meet  the 
massive  debt  restructuring  needs  in 
the  short  time  available. 

Today  this  Member  is  offering  three 
amendments  which  will  affect  the 
availability  of  credit  for  the  agricul- 
tural producers  and  agricultural  busi- 
nesses In  America. 

These  amendments  will: 

First,  limit  the  extension  of  federal- 
ly insured  loan  guarantees  to  existing 
borrowers  of  lending  Institutions,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  or  bor- 
rowers from  lending  institutions  that 
have  either  failed,  dosed,  or  been  liq- 
uidated. This  amendment  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  creating  ad- 
ditional severe  problems  for  the  Feder- 
al Farm  Credit  System  and  a  night- 
mare of  additional  paperwork  caused 
by  bank  shopping. 

Second,  encourage  lender*— both 
commercial  and  Farm  Credit  System 
lenders  (PCA's>— to  enter  into  agree- 
ments that  would  give  relief  to  finan- 
cially distressed  borrower*  by  stretch- 
ing out  repayment  of  guaranteed  loans 
over  a  5-year  period. 

Third,  require  the  review  of  all  guar- 
anteed loans  annually  by  the  FknHA. 

Fourth,  permit  the  dlaotmUnuanoe 
of  loan  guarantees  where  the  borrower 
can  be  shown  to  qualify  for  credit  else- 
where. 

Fifth,  provide,  on  a  priority  basis, 
for  the  needs  of  borrower*  of  lending 
institutions  that  have  either  failed, 
dosed,  or  been  liquidated  through 
either  direct  loans  from  the  FtaiHA.  or 
loan  guarantees  by  the  FteHA  of  loans 
from  State  or  private  sources.  Thk  can 
help  borrower*  who  presently  have  no 
credit  home,  but  who  do  have  positive 
cash-flow  requirements. 

Sixth,  ensure  that  all  applications 
by  any  agricultural  bank  for  approved 
lender  status  from  the  FmHA  be  re- 
viewed and  acted  upon  within  15  days 
of  submittal  of  the  application,  and 
that  all  banks  with  at  least  25  percent 
of  their  loan  portfolios  in  either  agri- 
cultural loans,  or  loans  to  agricultural- 
ly related  banks  be  automatically  ap- 


proved as  approved  lenders  under  this 
program. 

Because  this  Is  the  time  of  year  that 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  agricultural 
producer*  renew  their  loans  with  their 
lenders,  and  because  the  spring  plant- 
ing season  will  soon  be  upon  us,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  in  Congress  face 
the  urgency  and  immediacy  of  the 
credit  problems  which  face  rural 
America.  The  short  time  available 
means  we  must  accomplish  that  task 
in  an  extremely  ef  f  Ident  way  by  moti- 
vating and  using  our  commercial  lend- 
ers under  such  a  Federal  Loan  Guar- 
antee Program— without  creating  an 
even  larger  problem  for  our  Federal 
Farm  Credit  System.  The  amendments 
which  I  expect  to  offer  will  make  the 
achlevonent  of  those  goals  more 
likely. 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  1  minute  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Bllnne- 
sota  [Mr.  Piinnrl. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  much  needed  farm  credit 
legislation,  and  I  am  an  original  co- 
monsor  of  the  bilL  Fanners  and  lend- 
ers agree  that  this  proposal  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  the  credit 
needs  of  the  estimated  240.000  finan- 
cially strapped  American  farmers. 

The  administration  now  must  help 
us  make  this  program  work  and  Join 
with  Congress  in  designing  budget, 
trade,  and  farm  polides  that  will  lead 
to  better  farm  prices.  That  is  the  long- 
term  solution  to  this  current  farm 
crisis. 

I  compliment  Congressmen  Daschls. 
Joma.  and  i»  la  Gaiiza  and  trust  that 
we  wlU  have  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  the  emergency  farm  credit  biU 
later  today. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2Vt  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  {Mr. 
FkAincLnf]. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  my  leader 
on  the  committee  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  others  have  ad- 
dressed the  problem  with  the  guaran- 
tee provision  of  this  bill.  Some  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  of  the  aisle  have  evi- 
denced some  concern  about  that  provi- 
sion in  this  blU  dealing  with  the  ad- 
vance commodity  credit  loan  program 
that  now  is  adopted  by  this  bill. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  in  a 
completely  bipartisan  manner,  and  I 
want  to  thank  those  Members  of  the 
majority  side  of  the  committee  and 
the  minority  side  for  helping  me  arrive 
at  these  agreements  which  will  limit 
the  availability  of  the  advance  CCC 
loans.  There  is  a  mistaken  belief  out 
there  among  some  of  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  Just  going  to  give  conmiod- 
ity  loan  to  anybody  who  comes  up  and 
applies  who  Is  a  farmer.  That  Is  not 
the  case.  We  have  limited  that  in  two 
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ways  by  the  committee  amendments 
which  will  be  Introduced  later. 

First  of  all,  if  a  farmer  has  already 
gotten  his  loan,  has  gotten  a  commit- 
ment to  farm  this  year,  he  cannot  get 
the  advance  CCC  loan,  it  is  not  avail- 
able to  him.  And  then  on  the  bottom 
side  of  the  coin,  if  a  farmer  does  not 
have  the  wherewithal  to  go  to  a  bank 
and  obtain  a  certificate  that  with  the 
commodity  advance  he  can  obtain  the 
necessary  financing  to  complete  the 
crop,  then  he  is  not  eligible  for  the 
commodity  advance.  CCC  loan. 

So  I  think  what  we  have  done,  we 
have  done  a  good  Job  in  limiting  the 
availability  of  the  advance  CCC  loans 
to  those  who  actually  need  it  out  there 
and  who  are  worthy  of  having  it. 

I  think  this  bill  needs  support  from 
the  minority,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  who  have  concerns  and 
questions  about  this  advance  CCC 
loan  to  look  at  it,  to  see  what  it  actual- 
ly does,  and  if  you  do  look  at  it  care- 
fully. I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  only  makes  this  emergency 
credit  available  to  those  who  absolute- 
ly need  it  and  who  deserve  it. 

Mr.  EBdERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
fine  statement  here. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CoLiHAH]  for  the  leadership  that  he 
has  shown  in  working  in  a  very  fine 
spirit  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschlx]  in  crafting  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  commend  them. 
Chairman  oi  la  Gaua.  Chairman 
Jons;  Indeed,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  rural  caucus,  the  ag  forum, 
many  individual  Members,  Indudlng  a 
number  of  our  urban  colleagues,  for  a 
very  fine  spirit  and  demonstration  of 
concern  and  bipartisan  cooperation  in 
crafting  a  responsible  measure  in  a  dif- 
ficult timeframe. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  IfUssouri. 

Mr.  Di  LA  GAR2^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  iUx.  Stdi- 
holm],  a  very  valuable  member  of  our 
commlttee. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
today  and  wish  to  address  the  budget 
implications. 

To  all  Members  who  intend  to  sup- 
port a  freese-plus  on  all  expenditures 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  this 
legislation  will  fit.  By  freese-plus  it 
means  we  can  make  reductions,  not 
the  50-percent  reductions  from  base- 
line or  current  operating  expenses  of 
the  1985  budget  that  the  President  is 
itff^ing  for  and  threatening  to  veto  this 
legislation  if  we  do  not  do  it.  but  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  5  to  20  percent 
in  cuts  from  a  freeze  and  still  accom- 


modate this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

There  are  some  things  this  legisla- 
tion will  do  and  some  things  it  defi- 
nitely will  not  do.  As  written  and 
amended.  HJl.  1035  will  not  baU  out 
farmers  who  cannot  show  that  their 
1985  crop  will  cash-flow.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  a  large  percentage  of  the 
170.000  farm  operators  who  have  debt- 
asset  ratios  greater  than  70  percent. 
These  farmers  owe  one-third  of  the 
total  $215  billion  farm  debt  equaling 
about  $71  billion  dollars  and  many  are 
not  expected  to  survive. 

On  the  contrary,  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  assist  farm  borrower*  who 
are  Just  above  them  dinging  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff— but  still  hanging  on. 
Comprising  11  percent  of  all  farmers, 
this  group's  debt-asset  ratio  falls  be- 
tween 40  percent  and  70  percent  and 
they  owe  between  $60  and  $70  trillion. 
Benefits  of  this  legislation  are  target- 
ed toward  this  group  of  farmers  who 
still  have  strong  potential  to  make  it. 
but  will  not  if  help  is  not  there. 

Some  of  you  may  be  wmiderlng  how 
I  can  stand  up  and  wpftak.  in  favor  of 
the  balanced-budget  amendment  and 
then  turn  arotmd  in  support  of  oner- 
gency  farm  credit  relief  legislation.  In 
reality,  the  two  goals  are  actually  com- 
plementary. Everyone  agrees  we  must 
reduce  Federal  qjending  to  balance 
the  budget  In  support  of  this  endeav- 
or. I  propose  that  we  can  freeae  qiend- 
ing  on  ag  iwograms  for  the  next  3 
years  at  fiscal  year  1985  levels  and  ac- 
commodate the  cost  of  this  legislar 
tion— $455  million,  according  to  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  over  a  5-year 
period— and  still  make  further  major 
spending  reducU<ms  in  agricultural 
programs.  Many  now  seem  to  like  the 
idea  of  freezing  Federal  qiendlng 
these  days;  I  am  saying  we  can  do  Just 
that  and  I  plan  to  work  personally 
toward  that  goaL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  from 
President  Reagan  to  Hon.  E  "Knu"  m 
LA  Gabsa  dated  May  11. 1984.  thanking 
Congressman  m  la  Oabza  for  his  lead- 
ership in  encouraging  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  vote  last  spring  to  freeae 
target  prices  at  1984  levels,  thus  saving 
taxpayers  an  estimated  $8.2  billion 
over  a  3-year  period.  Effectively,  this 
frose  farmers'  incomes  at  1984  levels. 
The  only  problem  I  have  with  that 
bill,  which  subsequently  became  law.  is 
that  after  cutting  farm  program 
spending  by  $3  billion,  we  have  yet  to 
make  a  real  effort  to  reduce  the  over- 
all budget  defidt-expected  to  reach 
$222  billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Now  the  administration  is  opposing 
this  bill  because  it  does  not  fit  into 
their  overall  farm  plan.  We  must  un- 
derstand the  implications  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  proposals  before 
we  can  fully  u>preciate  this  situation. 
Within  the  President's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget,  he  has  indicated  his  Interest  in 


cutting  a  whopping  $28  billion  out  of 
ag  programs  over  the  next  3  year*. 
This  equals  a  50-percent  cut  from  a 
baseline  or  freeze  leveL  This  doesnt 
sound  too  bad  until  we  see  this  would 
mean  that  12  percent  of  all  proposed 
budget  cuts  over  that  3-year  period 
would  be  coming  out  of  agriculture, 
which  only  comprises  1.7  percent  of 
the  entire  budget.  At  the  end  of  the  3- 
year  period,  our  total  budget  defldt 
WlU  stOl  be  $144  billion.  If  the  admin- 
istration thinks  our  proposal  is  too  ex- 
pensive. I  challenge  it  to  freeze  all 
other  programs  at  current  services 
levels  and  then  make  further  qioiding 
reductions  in  them,  as  I  am  suggesting 
we  do  to  ag  programs. 

Certainly,  this  is  not  the  ultimate  so- 
lution to  the  agricultural  woes  of  our 
Nation.  That  can  only  be  addressed 
throu^  long-term,  responsible  agri- 
cultural policy  that  raises  farm 
Income.  However,  it  certainly  goes  fur- 
ther than  the  administration's  Debt 
Assistance  Program  in  its  potoitial  to 
provide  the  immediate?  relief  our  farm- 
ers need  to  finance  their  qoring  plant- 
ing—particular^ when  we  consider 
that  economists  expect  $7.8  billion  to 
be  lost  in  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ment through  defaulting  farm  loans  in 
1984.  The  current  administration 
ef f<Ht  to  assist  farmers  could  be  omn- 
paied  to  a  doctor  telling  a  group  of 
very  sick  people  that  the  best  cure  for 
them  would  be  to  go  out  and  run  50 
miles  as  fast  as  they  could.  Of  course, 
the  very  strongest  of  the  bunch  would 
make  it.  but  in  the  process  you  can  bet 
life  insurance  companies  would  be 
losing  some  money. 

It  is  my  opinion,  as  I  have  outlined, 
that  we  can  Justify  spending  $455  mil- 
lion in  an  effort  to  assure  that  the  11 
percent  of  our  farmers  carrying  that 
$60-670  billion  of  farm  debt  on  their 
ba^s  do  not  weaken  to  the  point  that 
they  lose  their  grip  and  ccmie  crashing 
down,  dragging  rural  America  further 
with  them.  HJl.  1035  provides  the  nec- 
essary vehide  for  such  relief  and  will 
have  relatively  small  budget  Impact 
provided  we  pass  additional  legisliUlon 
t^»\»i.  will  improve  farm  income.  I  am 
totally  cranmltted  to  working  toward 
freesing  budget  expenditures  at  cur- 
rent levels  and  then  making  further 
cuts  from  that  point. 

a  1550 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentionan  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 

DOROAHl. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chalrmaxi.  this  blU  is  not  Just 
about  farmers;  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
blU  is  also  about  small  towns,  small 
businesses,  and  dty  Jobs,  because  if 
farms  fall,  if  the  family  farms  fail, 
they  faU  too. 
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William  Jennings  Bryan  once  said 
that— 

If  you  destroy  the  cities,  the  cities  will  be 
rebuilt;  but  if  you  destroy  the  family  farms, 
the  grass  will  grow  on  the  street  of  every 
City  in  the  country. 

He  was  right  about  that.  Family 
farms  are  critical  to  this  country's 
economy.  We  have  to  do  two  things: 
First,  we  have  to  pass  this  kind  of 
credit  legislation,  and  pass  it  now. 
Second,  we  have  to  have  a  long-term 
farm  plan  that  addresses  the  long- 
term  price  issues  that  farmers  desper- 
ately need.  More  debt  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem:  they  need  a  better 
price.  But  in  order  to  get  to  that  price, 
we  need  some  emergency  farm  credit. 

This  is  Congress'  spring  planting.  If 
we  plant  with  this  bill,  we  can  harvest 
with  a  better  farm  biU  later  in  the 
year  and  save  many  famUy  farmers 
who  desperately  need  that  help  now. 

Mr.  CX>IiEMAN  of  Missouri.  Vtr. 
Chairman.  I  jrleld  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Minnesota     [Mr. 

WaBKKl. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  and  I  can  echo  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  my  coUeagues. 
particularly  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota,  who  Just  spoke  elo- 
quently about  the  plight  of  our  small 
towns,  which  are  being  affected  as  ad- 
versely by  this  whole  farm  crisis  as 
anyone  else. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make,  par- 
ticularly to  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  that  have  some  concerns  about 
what  they  view  as  a  "bailout"  for 
people  who  got  themselves  into  diffi- 
culty, is  that  that  is  Just  simply  not 
the  case.  Granted,  we  had  in  the 
1970's  many  people  who  speculated  in 
agriculture,  who  made  some  bad  deci- 
sions. I  can  tell  you.  moat  of  those 
people  are  no  longer  in  agriculture. 
We  are  talking  today  about  good,  effi- 
cient, honest  producers  who  are  in 
trouble  regardless  of  what  our  friends 
at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  say.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

If  you  look  at  the  farm  policy  issues, 
this  is  a  very  complicated  problem.  If 
you  look  at  It  from  a  monetary  stand- 
point, this  is  a  very  simple  problem. 
While  most  of  our  coxmXxy  has  bene- 
fited from  the  disinflation  of  the  last  4 
or  5  years— that  is  to  say  people  in  the 
cities  have  benefited  from  a  modera- 
tion of  price  increases— rural  America 
and.  I  might  add.  other  basic  commod- 
ity industries  have  been  ravaged,  not 
by  a  disinflation,  but  by  an  absolute 
deflation.  Any  Industry  that  you 
might  think  of  that  sees  the  value  of 
its  products  go  down  in  absolute  terms 
dramatically,  or  that  sees  the  value  of 
its  basic  assets  go  down  dramatically— 
and  that  is  precisely  what  has  hap- 
pened in  agriculture— is  going  to  find 
itself  in  desperate  straits. 


That  is  what  has  happened  to  agri- 
culture. It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  farm- 
ers who  made  the  Investment  decisions 
in  the  1970'8,  most  of  them  at  the  time 
on  the  basis  of  very  prudent  advice 
from  their  bankers  and  from  the  beat 
agricultural  imlversity  Information 
that  was  available.  Those  people  made 
what  looked  like  good  decisions  at  the 
time.  It  is  because  of  the  polldes  of  de- 
flation that  we  have  been  subjected  to 
in  basic  commodity  Industries  for  the 
last  4  years  that  we  today  find  our- 
selves in  the  throes  of  a  terrible  crisis. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today,  or 
suggesting  to  do  here  today.  Is  a  very 
small  effort,  a  very  short-term  effort 
to  help  womt  of  those  people. 

ytc.  Di  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  McCmunrl. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  our  ocm- 
stituents  can  better  addrev  these 
problems  or  state  these  proUema  than 
we.  I  was  recently  in  one  of  my  towns 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Oklahoma,  and  a  farmer  made  a 
statement  to  me  that  I  would  like  to 
quote  in  s\mmiation  and  in  urging  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 
He  said: 

Agriculture  is  In  a  state  of  crisis  not  only 
in  this  county,  but  all  aerosi  the  United 
States.  It  Is  a  crista  irtilch,  if  left  unreaohred. 
will  affect  every  facet  of  our  society. 

In  the  early  days  of  thta  criteria,  the  new 
f  armen  were  the  first  to  fall  by  the  wanMe. 
but  now  we  are  losinc  these  men  and  women 
who  have  worked  a  lifetime  of  IS-  and  18- 
hour  (teys  only  to  see  aU  for  which  they 
have  worked  suddenly  slip  from  their 
grasps.  These  people  were  not  part  of  the 
great  American  dream  of  which  our  Presi- 
dent so  proudly  boasts:  rather,  they  are  part 
of  an  even  larger  fraternity:  The  forgotten 
American  farmer. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  I  fear  It  may  be  too  late 
for  most  of  those  fanners  in  my  ocm- 
gressional  district,  but  I  think  we  must 
act  to  help  them  today. 

Mr.  DI  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
BClchigan  [Mr.  LBvn]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farm  oiais  is  a 
national  crisis.  It  affects  urban,  subur- 
ban areas  such  as  I  represent  as  well 
as  rural  areas.  Every  major  Industrial 
State  is  also  an  agricultural  State. 
Products  purchased  by  farmers  are 
manufactured  in  urban  and  suburban 
areas.  Major  causes  of  the  farm 
crisis— the  overvalued  dollar  and  high 
real  interest  rates— affect  us  alL  Also, 
every  consmner  may  be  Impacted  by 
the  pattern  of  agriculture  which  even- 
tuates from  this  crisis. 

I  do  not  rubberstamp  the  present 
system  of  subsidies,  but  the  long  run 
will  not  be  resolved  by  letting  numer- 
ous middle-sized  farmers  sink  in  the 


short  run.  I  urge  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  this  blU. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Roanraoii]. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor 
and  supporter  of  this  biU  because  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  our  farmers  being 
kicked  around  in  this  country.  They 
are  not  political  footballs:  they  are 
Americans  and  taxpayers.  This  is  not  a 
budget-busting  bill:  this  is  a  budget- 
saving  bilL 

There  is  a  multifactor  of  5  in  farm- 
ing today,  that  is.  for  every  $1  in  farm 
output,  there  is  $5  that  goes  toward 
the  total  gross  national  product  If  we 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  it  is  going  to  cost 
us  MUloos  of  dollars  in  managing  fore- 
closures on  farms.  I  encourage  you  to 
stand  tall  and  let  us  demonstrate  to 
our  fanners  that  we  are  responsible. 

Do  not  worry  about  a  veto  of  this 
bOl  because  we  can  overrride  a  veto. 

Mr.  BB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  I^hmaii]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrlelding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debt  crisis  facing 
America's  farmers  is  real.  The  problem 
has  been  mounting  for  over  2  years 
and  the  administration  has  refused  to 
deal  with  it  constructively.  The  un- 
folding events  over  the  past  2  years 
have  made  it  clear  to  me  that  if  this 
problem  is  going  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  do  it.  If 
this  solution  is  going  to  be  at  all  effec- 
tive, the  Congress  must  deal  with  the 
crisis  immediately. 

Two  years  ago.  in  February  1983 
Congressman  Toirr  Coslbo  and  I 
wrote  to  Apiculture  Secretary  John 
Block  to  urge  the  administration  to  ac- 
tivate the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's emergency  loan  program.  The 
Secretary  refused  to  do  so. 

In  September  1984.  President 
Reagan  finsJly  announced  his  propos- 
al to  ad(ta«as  the  mounting  farm  credit 
crisis.  Farmers,  bankers,  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  agree  that  the  program 
has  been  totally  ineffective,  many 
have  correctly  labeled  the  program  as 
a  politically  motivated  false  hope  of- 
fered to  the  farm  community  6  weeks 
before  the  Presidential  election. 

Now  the  administration  is  touting  a 
program  of  $650  million  loan  guaran- 
tee program  to  deal  with  the  farm 
credit  crisis.  The  administration's  pro- 
gram is  too  little,  too  late.  A  Band-Aid 
on  a  gushing  wound. 

Total  farm  debt  in  the  United  States 
is  approadilng  $215  billion.  Almost 
half  of  this  debt  is  held  by  farmers 
with  severe  financial  problems.  These 


financial  problems  were  not  brought 
on  by  farmers'  inefficiency,  greed,  or 
stupidity  as  some  people  would  have 
us  believe. 

The  farm  credit  crisis  is  a  product  of 
$200  billion  Federal  deficit  that  has 
led  to  a  dollar  so  overvalued  that  the 
American  farmer  can  no  longer  sell  his 
goods  on  the  world  market. 

The  crisis  is  a  product  of  a  Tax  Code 
that  encourages  doctors,  attomejrs. 
and  foreign  investors  to  buy  farmland 
they  have  never  seen  for  tax  breaks 
they  do  not  deserve. 

The  crisis  is  a  product  of  land  specu- 
lation that  has  caused  the  value  of  our 
farmland  to  rise  and  fall  like  a  roller- 
coaster  over  the  past  10  years. 

The  crisis  is  a  product  of  the  current 
administration  that  continues  to  insist 
that  a  good  shakeout  of  marginal 
farmers  will  solve  the  debt  crisis.  Just 
as  the  economic  recovery  will  erase 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  the  farm  debt  crisis  is 
real  and  it  is  urgent.  If  we  do  not  act 
and  act  qui^ly  thousands  of  farmers 
across  the  Midwest  will  not  have  the 
credit  they  need  to  plant  their  crops. 
Many  will  be  out  of  business  in  a 
matter  of  months. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
not  a  giveaway  to  farmers  or  a  baflout 
for  the  banks.  This  bill  simply  gives 
American  agriculture  a  fighting 
chance  to  weather  the  storm  it  is 
facing. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Congress  today. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block 
argues  that  the  U8DA  has  the  author- 
ity to  deal  with  the  farm  credit  crisis 
without  the  legislation  we  are  debat- 
ing today.  I  believe  he  is  correct,  the 
USDA  does  have  the  authority  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  but  they  refuse  to 
do  so.  They  have  consistently  refused 
to  deal  with  the  problem  over  the  past 
2  years,  and  their  current  prcqMsal  for 
credit  relief  is  totally  Inadequate. 

The  only  hope  for  the  American 
farmer  who  is  faced  with  a  credit  crisis 
not  of  his  making,  is  the  swift  approv- 
al of  the  legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  SB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KAMJoasxz]. 

a  1800 

Mr.  KANJOR8KI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  there  is  a  crisis  on  the  family 
farm  today.  Although  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  generally  considered 
to  be  an  industrial  State,  more  than 
135,000  Pennsylvanlans  earn  their  liv- 
ings on  some  62,000  small  family 
farms.  In  Carbon,  Columbia,  Luaeme. 
Monroe,  Montour.  Northumberland, 
and  Sullivan  Counties,  which  I  repre- 
sent, we  have  3.400  farms  with  270,000 
acres  in  cultivation  which  produce 
more  than  62  million  dollars'  worth  of 
crops.  With  an  average  farm  size  of 
only  80  acres  per  farm,  I  can  assure 


you  that  my  farmers  feel  the  economic 
pinch  Just  as  qulddy  as  their  larger 
colleagues  in  the  Midwest  and  South. 

The  crisis  on  the  family  farm  today 
is  the  result  of  falling  land  and  crop 
prices,  declining  exports  which  stem 
from  an  overinflated  dollar,  and  con- 
tinued high  Federal  budget  deficits 
which  have  kept  real  interest  rates  at 
record  levels.  Farmers  are  strugidlng 
to  meet  their  daily  operating  expenses, 
much  less  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  loans  they  took  out  to  finance 
the  purchases  of  their  farms. 

American  agriculture  has  long  been 
one  of  the  ooraeiBtmies  of  our  natloo- 
al  economy.  Its  productivity  has  given 
us  the  freedom  and  opportunity  to 
become  the  industrial  i^t  we  are 
today.  It  has  helped  us  foster  better 
relations  with  other  nations  by  becom- 
ing the  world's  breadbasket,  and  agri- 
cultural exports  have  traditionally 
helped  to  reduce  our  Intematkmal 
trade  deficit. 

If  we  choose  to  Upoan  this  tempo- 
rary crisis  our  agricultural  eoonnmy 
will  suffer  irretrievable  damage. 
Family  farms  will  fafl  by  the  thou- 
sands and  prime  agricultural  land  wiU 
lie  fallow  or  will  be  bou^t  up  by  for- 
eign land  speculators.  HH.  1015,  the 
Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act.  wHl 
enable  the  15  pa«ent  of  American 
family  farmers  who  would  otherwise 
fall  as  a  result  of  cash-flow  proUcDis 
to  keep  their  farms  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  the  growing  season  wiien 
their  revenues  wlU  come  In. 

It  is  important  to  note,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  what  we  are  approving 
today  is  not  an  outritfit  grant  to  term- 
ers, nor  are  we  paying  them  to  not 
grow  cropa.  It  is  not  a  bailout.  All  we 
are  providing  are  temporary  loans  and 
loan  guaranteea,  all  of  which  win  be 
r^Mld  with  intoest,  when  the  cropa 
come  in. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  providing  a  helphfig  hand  to  the 
American  farma.  but  not  a  free  lundi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  in 
the  administration  who  would  like  us 
to  believe  that  all  is  wdl  In  AmfTina 
The  presence  of  so  many  farmers  here 
in  Washington  this  wtA  Is  ample  evi- 
dence that  all  is  not  well  down  on  the 
farm.  That's  why  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  pass  the  Emergency  Fum  Credit 
Act. 

When  we  are  dime  with  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we 
can  move  on  to  the  oonsklermtlon  of 
legislation  to  help  revitalise  other  in- 
dustries and  areas  of  the  country,  like 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  which  are 
still  trying  to  dig  themsdves  out  of 
our  last  recession.  JUst  as  we  meet 
today  to  woric  out  a  bipartisan  solution 
to  the  problems  of  America's  family 
farms,  so  too  can  we  watk.  out  a  bipar- 
tisan solution  to  the  problems  of  areas 
like  the  11th  District  of  Pennsylvania 
which  continues  to  suffer  the  ill  ef- 


fects of  continued  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  siviport  and  seA  passage 
of  HR.  1035,  emergency  farm  credit 
authorisation.  This  is  a  first  step  and 
not  the  t4>tal  answer.  I  Inapt  that  this 
needed  infusion  of  capital  into  the  Na- 
tion's fSmHy  farms  comes  in  time. 

Throughout  rural  America,  the  farm 
fmtvmsj  Is  in  a  state  of  collapse  and 
with  its  oollapse  comes  the  death  kndl 
for  the  many  small  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets.  For  when  agricul- 
ture flonrishes,  the  Nation's  economy 
flourishes.  When  the  farmer  makes  a 
profit,  he  buys  tractors,  combines, 
cars,  pldnqis,  and  trudcs,  and  that 
biurtaig  power  keeps  his  cousins  in  the 
dty  employed.  When  the  farmer 
doesnt  have  the  buying  power,  the 
manufacturing  aims  of  this  Nation's 
ennnoiny  slows  and  shudders  to  a  halt. 

rm  glad  that  today  we  didn't  get 
into  acrtmonlous  aocusatimis  about 
who,  s^iat,  and  iriien  are  the  root 
causes  of  the  former's  difficulties.  Like 
the  saying  goes,  tboe's  plenty  of 
Uarae  to  to  around.  However,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  actian  be  taken  with  all 
due  1*11—***'  to  prevent  more  of  our 
family  fkrms  from  becoming  extinct. 

Recently,  in  a  spee^  I  pointed  out 
that  In  the  yean  when  I  was  Oklaho- 
ma pgesldent  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  I  frequently  said  that  26  per- 
cent of  the  populatkm  fed  and  doUied 
the  other  74  pooent.  Now.  that  per- 
centage of  dtisen  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture production  has  dropped  to  less 
than  X4  percent.  I  said  that  if  any 
tree,  fish,  weed,  flower,  or  animal  had 
shown  that  type  of  populatfam  dedlne. 
they  would  have  been  declared  an  en- 
dai:«eted  specie.  I  submit.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  onergmcy  farm  credit 
hm  wUttt  we  are  today  may  be  the 
only  tt±og  saving  the  family  farmer 
from  becoming  an  extinct  q>ecie.  not 
Just  an  endangered  vecie. 

When  the  farmer,  beset  by  losses 
and  the  hi^iest  debt  in  hisfany.  is  al- 
lowed to  restructure  his  debt  to 
strata  out  the  payments  and  lower 
his  interest  rates;  when  the  prices 
return  to  the  commodities  he  raises; 
whm  ivoflt  Is  returned  to  agriculture, 
the  farmer  can  start  buying  again  to 
generate  dollars  springing  from  the 
real  wealth  of  this  Nation— that  which 
comes  from  the  earth.  And  perhape. 
Just  perhapa,  we  can  save  the  rest  of 
rural  America  from  crumbling. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
House  must  take  the  first  step  with 
the  enactment  of  this  MIL  Tonorrow. 
we  WiU  hopefully  pass  the  seccmd  part 
by  approving  needed  funds  for  loan 
guarantees  in  our  agriculture  appro- 
priation supplemental.  Let  us  us  move, 
rapi<Uy,  to  save  the  family  fanner. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.» 
•  Mr.     FRENZEL.     Mr.     Chairman, 
those  of  us  whose  committee  Jurisdlc- 
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tlons  lie  outside  of  agrlciilture  cannot 
know  the  Intricacies  of  the  credit 
problems  of  agriculture,  nor  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  bill.  Those  who  do  know 
assure  us  that  it  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  prevent  a  farm  debt  crisis. 

The  administration,  and  some 
others,  believe  that  the  blU  goes  too 
far,  and  costs  too  much.  I  am  acutely 
sensitive  to  that  argumentation.  We 
spend  too  much  for  nearly  everything. 
In  so  doing  we  push  up  Interest  rates 
which  are  one  of  the  reasons  the  bill  is 
now  before  us. 

I  voted  against  the  New  York  loan, 
the  Lockheed  loan,  and  the  Chrysler 
loan.  They  were  problems,  but  not 
crisis.  This  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  prevent  imdue  disruption  In  agricul- 
ture, but  It  must  be  reasonable  In  the 
scope  of  its  actions. 

When  we  voted  for  New  York.  Lock- 
heed, and  Chrysler,  we  were,  in  my 
Judgment,  unreasonable  in  our  damage 
control  operations.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  we  may  be  in  this  bill, 
overstepping  our  obligations. 

Here  we  are  expanding  nnHA  loan 
guarantee  authority,  giving  farmers 
immediate  access  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  price  support  loans  which 
normally  are  not  available  until  fall, 
revising  the  ctirrent  debt  set-aside  pro- 
gram, and  establishing  a  new  disaster- 
related  loan  assistance  program. 
That's  a  commitment  of  a  lot  of  tax- 
payer dollars,  which  we  don't  have. 
We  will  have  to  borrow  them,  and  pass 
the  tax  burden  to  our  children  and 
their  children. 

According  to  the  OBCB.  the  potential 
spending  impact  of  HJi.  1035.  is  $8.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and  $1.9  bU- 
llon  In  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 
CBO's  estimates  are  much  less,  but  in 
fact,  neither  OliCB  or  CBO  has  any 
idea  of  what  the  actual  Impact  of  the 
huge  Increase  in  guarantee  authority 
and  the  increase  of  the  guarantees  to 
90  percent  will  be. 

For  me  the  choice  is  difficult.  I  shall, 
however,  despite  misgivings,  vote  for 
the  blU  in  the  hope  that  it  present  a 
less  difficult  choice  when  it  returns 
from  the  Senate.  Notwithstanding  my 
sensitivity  to  budget  deficits  and  high 
Interest  rates.  I  can't  vote  against  our 
only  opportunity  to  prevent  a  poten- 
tial crisis  In  a  vital  sector  of  a  national 
economy  and  the  predominant  sector 
of  my  State's  economy. 

However,  the  bill  needs  Improve- 
ment. It  needs  some  safeguards  in  the 
access  to  early  price  support  loans. 
The  $3  billion  guarantee  authority 
seems  high.  And  the  90-percent  guar- 
antee would  appear  to  shift  too  much 
risk  to  the  taxpayers.  The  bill  will  in- 
crease interest  costs  to  some  borrow- 
ers, including  some  farm  borrowers. 

My  affirmative  vote  today  is  no 
guarantee  that  I  shall  vote  for  it  on 
final  passage,  or  that  I  would  not  vote 
to  uphold  a  veto.  It  is  a  vote  of  hope, 
not  one  of  ringing  af flrmation.« 


•  Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  be  brief  today  in  my  remarks  in 
support  of  HJl.  1035.  the  Farm  Emer- 
gency Credit  Act  of  1985.  The  farmers 
of  Minnesota  and  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  do  not  need  more  talk  from  the 
Congress;  rather,  they  need  action 
from  Congress— and  hopefully  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  President. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have 
had  a  public  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  American  farmers  unprec- 
edented In  the  postwar  period.  The  na- 
tional news  media,  the  efforts  of  farm 
State  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
Senators,  the  eloquent  appeals  of  indi- 
vidual fanners  and  farm  groups  have 
darUled  and  pubUdaed  the  critical 
issues  of  farm  economics. 

The  Nation  is  now  keenly  and  well 
aware  that  from  10  to  20  percent  of 
our  Nation's  farmers  may  go  bankrupt 
this  year  unless  Congress  acts  immedi- 
ately to  provide  sufficient  farm  credit 
relief. 

Further  delay  will  only  mean  more 
farm  bankruptcies;  It  means  that  more 
good  managers  of  productive  farms 
face  the  loss  of  their  farms  because  of 
high  Interest  rates,  the  high  dollar, 
prolmiged  high  costs,  and  Inadequate 
prices  paid  to  farmers. 

As  I  stated  last  week  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  the  objective  of  farm 
credit  legislation  must  be  to  give  farm- 
ers who  are  good  managers  the  chance 
to  plant  and  operate  this  year,  which 
will  give  them  the  breathing  room 
they  need  to  begin  the  process  of  re- 
structuring and  reducing  the  burdens 
of  high  Interest  debt. 

Those  of  us  who  support  HJl.  1035 
are  not  looking  to  pos^mne  the  day  of 
reckoning  for  fanners  who  have 
passed  the  point  of  being  al»le  to  re- 
cover. Real  interest  rates  have  been 
too  high  for  too  long;  debt  has  risen 
beyond  manageable  levels:  many  farms 
are  so  economically  marginal  that 
some  farmers  cannot  be  saved.  Fur- 
thermore, we  do  not  seek  to  continue 
the  agony  for  the  minority  of  eco- 
nomically distressed  farmers  who  are 
not  good  managers. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  sent  to  the  floor  legislation  con- 
sistent with  the  objective  of  giving 
good  farmers  a  fair  chance.  I  don't 
know  If  this  legislation  will  solve  the 
entire  short-term  credit  crisis.  No  one 
knows  that,  nrankly,  I  think  a  broader 
program  probably  is  needed.  This  bill, 
however,  is  a  reasonable  step:  it  Is  a 
compromise  between  those  who  would 
do  more,  and  those  who  would  do  less, 
if  anything,  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
rural  America. 

Let's  not  nltplck  this  bUl  to  death. 
It's  a  good  bill  not  only  for  Indlvldtial 
farmers  In  distress,  and  for  rural 
America— but  is  In  the  national  inter- 
est. It  is  absolutely  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  allow  10  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farms  to  go  bank- 


rupt in  1985.  No  other  developed 
nation— capitalist  or  socialist— would 
ever  permit  an  economic  dislocation  of 
such  proportions. 

Real  Interests  rates  in  this  country 
for  the  past  6  years  have  placed  Amer- 
ican farmers  In  an  untenable  position. 
The  budget  deficits  which  Ihe  present 
administration  have  given  the  Nation 
and  which  they  pn^Mse  to  give  us  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade  have  stretched 
the  farm  credit  system  to  the  breaking 
point.  Fum  bankruptcies.  Increased 
omoentratlon  of  the  ownership  of  the 
means  to  produce  our  Nation's  food, 
farm  loans  unrepald.  banks  ruined  in 
the  process  will  be  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  our  failure  to  act  now— 
today. 

This  morning,  a  copy  of  a  letter  was 
delivered  to  my  of  flee— and  I  am  sure 
to  the  offices  of  other  Members  of  this 
House— from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block  to  the  ^leaker. 

The  substance  of  that  letter  Is  aston- 
ishing. It  suggests  that  the  Secretary 
wlU  reo(«unend  a  veto  of  any  leglsla^ 
Uon  differing  from  his  agreement  with 
Members  of  the  majority  in  the 
Senate.  That  letter  is  an  ultimatum,  a 
take-lt-or-leave-it  positliHi  by  the  ad- 
ministration. What  audacity  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  negotiate  a 
deal  with  one  body  of  this  Congress, 
and  then  attempt  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  that  deal  to  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

The  veto  referred  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary would  mean  personal  tragedy  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  farmers,  and  a 
tremendous  deprivation  for  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  Midwest. 

HJl.  1035  is  sound  legislation  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House 
floor.  I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  superb  work  done  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
DikscHu]  whose  diligence  and  unceas- 
ing efforts  have  contributed  enor- 
mou^  to  the  legislation  now  before 
us. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  say 
that  this  is  a  bailout  we  cannot  afford. 
I  say  that  it  is  not  a  bailout,  it  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  security  of  this 
country,  and  the  authority  for  this 
program  Is  within  the  authority  set 
forth  in  the  first  budget  resolution 
last  year. 

This  is  not  a  handout  to  fanners. 
HJl.  1035  authorizes  loan  guarantees 
and  advance  payments  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  CCC  loans  which  the  farmer 
would  get  this  fall.  The  money  is 
needed  now.  however,  for  planting, 
and  through  the  advance  pajrment 
procediire,  farmers  can  get  the  money 
when  It's  needed  most. 

H.R.  1035  would  allow  advance  pay- 
ments no  greater  than  $300,000.  Other 
provisions  to  ensure  the  soundness  of 


loans  made  under  this  legislation  In- 
clude a  restriction  that  farmers  have  a 
100-percent  cash  flow— farm  Income 
must  meet  farm  expenses.  The  Federal 
guaranty  will  cover  only  90  percent  of 
the  loan  value.  Banks  will  be  at  risk 
for  10  percent— an  incentive  to  ensure 
the  soundness  of  loans  which  they  are 
to  make. 

Between  now  and  September  30, 
1989.  this  bill  will  mean  in  additional 
net  Increase  in  Government  outlays  of 
$455  million. 

Balance  that  cost  against  the  eco- 
nomic and  personal  costs  of  multlbil- 
llon-dollar  loan  defaults  and  bankrupt- 
cies of  possibly  as  many  as  400.000 
family  farmers. 

This  House  gave  New  Yorii  City  and 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  the  loan  guaran- 
tees which  they  needed  to  survive.  I 
am  proud  to  have  cast  votes  which  en- 
abled both  to  return  to  soaring  eco- 
nomic health.  Farmers  now  need  and 
deserve  the  same  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  by  this  House  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  that  will  send  a  dear  message  to 
the  farmers  that  we  intend  to  provide 
meaningful  assistance— and  an  equally 
clear  message  to  the  administration 
that  a  veto  can  be  overridden  in  the 

House.*         

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  1035  because  the 
small  farmers— like  the  small  urban 
business  and  the  industrial  employee- 
are  the  major  producers  of  goods  and 
services  In  this  Nation,  and  we  all  need 
each  other  for  our  mutual  survival  and 
growth.  An  an  urban  Congressman.  I 
became  especially  interested  In  the  sit- 
uation of  the  farmer  when  Michigan 
farmers  came  to  Detroit  2  years  ago 
and  contributed  massive  donations  of 
food  to  the  hungry  and  unemployed 
Industrial  workers  who  could  obtain 
little  or  no  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  Impor- 
tant farmer-labor,  urban-suburban  co- 
alition which  must  continue  and 
expand  throughout  the  nation  as  we 
increasingly  face  the  hardships  im- 
posed by  the  Reagan  administration 
defldt-ridden  economy. 

The  urban  and  labor  population 
must  express  serious  concern  about 
the  well  being  of  the  farm  and  rural 
worker  because  some  32  million  Jobs  In 
Industry  are  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture. Agriculture  Is  the  largest  single 
bloc  in  our  export  portfolio  which  ac- 
counts for  Jobs  in  Its  own  right.  Most 
predominantly  industrial  States,  as 
well  as  farm  States,  have  major  agri- 
culture sectors.  Moreover,  when  farm- 
ers go  broke,  they  do  not  buy  equip- 
ment and  products  made  by  workers  In 
dtles  and  towns. 

A  chill  wind  Is  sweeping  across  the 
face  of  rural  America,  uprooting  farm 
and  ranch  families  at  a  rate  unseen 
since  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 


producers  have  already  been  swept 
from  the  land  by  the  economic  turbu- 
lence of  the  past  4  year*.  And  the  wind 
grows  more  harsh  with  each  passing 
day.  At  the  rate  we're  going,  less  than 
1  million  farms  will  survive  to  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  half  of  our  food 
production  will  be  controlled  by  1  per- 
cent of  the  farm  population.  This  ad- 
ministration is  moving  rapidly  In  that 
dangerous  direction. 

The  statistics  of  recent  faUures 
within  the  agricultural  sector  are 
frightening  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
our  national  eoon<xnlc  policy  is  mis- 
guided. Here  are  some  startling  exam- 
ples: 

Nearly  300.000  farmers  have  gone 
out  of  business  since  President  Reagan 
took  office; 

Net  farm  income  fell  to  $16.1  UUkm 
in  1983.  the  lowest  level  since  the  De- 
prctfioii^ 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1930's. 
farmers'  Interest  payments  last  year 
exceeded  their  income: 

For  the  first  3  years  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  the  value  of  fUmland 
fell,  the  first  time  since  the  Deiwes- 
sion  that  land  values  declined  for  3 
straight  years; 

Aggregate  farm  debt  Is  expected  to 
reach  a  reotwd  $315  MUlon  this  year, 
and 

Because  of  mismanagement  by  this 
administration.  Government  payments 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  net 
farm  incrane  last  year,  on  the  other 
hand,  better  managed  Government 
spending  accounted  for  between  4  per- 
cent and  11  percent  of  farm  income 
during  the  Carter  administration 
when  the  agricultural  sector  was  much 
better  off. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  Im- 
mediate concern  facing  America's 
family  farmers  Is  the  debt  crisis  many 
of  them  find  themsehres  in  today. 
More  than  30  percent  of  Amotea's 
farmers  are  In  deaperatie  financial 
shape,  with  another  SO  to  40  percent 
facing  accelerating  flnandal  problems 
In  the  next  few  months. 

U««>*»«g«"  farmers  are  calling  for  the 
passage  of  an  emergency  Federal  ap- 
propriation to  prevent  some  IS  percent 
of  the  Bute's  fanners  tram  going  out 
of  busineas.  Although  In  18M.  Michi- 
gan farm  income  was  $830  mflllon.  It 
had  dropped  to  $690  million  In  1984. 
Only  in  the  last  60  days,  the  ease  load 
of  farm  loan  requests  have  doubled. 
Michigan  farmers  told  me  yesterday 
that  four  different  small  banks  have 
refused  them  loans,  and  this  problem 
is  affecting  all  categories  of  fanners  In 
the  State.  One  Michigan  fumer  told 
me  that  he  is  In  more  than  $450,000 
debt,  and  that  even  veterinarians  are 
going  out  of  business  because  of  the 
agricultural  depression 

7V>r  black  farmers  around  the 
Nation,  the  situation  is  even  worse. 
Year  in  and  year  out  black  fanners 
have  faced  the  dlfilculty  of  obtaining 


credit  on  reasonable  terms  because  of 
race,  poverty,  or  both.  They  continue 
to  face  racial  discrimination  practiced 
by  Oovenunent  agricultural  agencies; 
and  they  share  the  burden  of  general 
bias  against  small  farmers  that  perme- 
ates many  Government  farm  programs 
today,  particularly  the  Farmers  Home 
Administratioo  [FtaHAl.  Any  new  leg- 
islati<m  for  farmers  must  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  blaA  farmer. 

Mow  all  American  family  farmers  are 
in  need  of  our  ffi'T'*^**^*  suivort.  The 
critical  debt  situation  in  rural  Anwrlca 
has  come  about  because  of  continuing 
low  commodity  prices,  unaooeptably 
high  Interest  rates,  ovetproductkm 
coupled  with  a  lack  of  effective 
AmnmnA  for  their  products.  Our  farm- 
ers call  for  several  immwilat^i  actions 
i^ildi  I  fully  support: 

First,  existing  loans  must  be  reamor- 
tiaed  at  reeeheduled  to  the  kmgest 
period  of  time.  Seotmd.  Interest  rates 
must  be  lowered  to  a  level  which  wiU 
achieve  repayahOlty.  Third,  deferral  of 
some  of  the  debt  may  be  needed  until 
such  time  as  farm  income  wiU  permit 
reinstatement.  And.  finally,  for  some 
intiduoers  a  combination  of  these 
uicasures  may  be  ntctissry. 

Next  week  many  small  fanners  from 
around  the  Nation  will  come  here  to 
redreas  thdr  grievances  with  this  ad- 
mlnlstntian.  but  because  of  their 
owrwhelmlng  Indebtedness,  too  many 
wiU  not  be  able  to  leave  their  farms. 
We  must  listen  to  them  with  our 
hearts  as  well  as  our  minds  and  redi- 
rect administration  policies  to  benefit 
aU  of  America  rather  than  the  few. 
Otherwise,  the  visit  by  the  ftemos 
wHl  be  qui^ly  followed  by  the  rest  of 
middle  America.  Although  HJl.  10S5 
does  not  inchide  an  amendment  pro- 
poaed  by  my  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma, MncB  Stkas.  which  allows  small 
fanners  to  Ale  for  Chapter  IS  bank- 
ruptcy, and  which  I  stnnifl^  support, 
this  bill  Is  a  good  beginning  and  we 
must  give  it  our  support.* 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
with  the  rest  of  our  ooDeagues,  I  have 
been  following  the  credit  crisis  in  rural 
/\nM»Hra  with  incmsing  alarm.  While 
it  may  be  convenient  for  all  of  us  who 
represent  baskaOly  urban  areas  to 
focus  solely  on  the  continuing  prob- 
lems of  our  dties,  I  think  I  echo  a  wide 
range  of  sentiment  from  among  my 
urban  colleagues  when  I  say  that  none 
of  us  here— from  the  largest  dty  to 
the  smallest,  most  rural  town  or  com- 
munity—can afford  to  lo(A  away  from 
the  burgeoning  tragedy  within  Ameri- 
can agriculture  today. 

For  many  of  us  who  grew  up  In  tiie 
West,  the  ethic  of  the  American 
family  farmer  is  Just  as  Ingrained  In 
otir  heritage,  our  lifestyle,  and  our 
permectives  as  the  ancestral  immi- 
grant is  in  our  major  Eastern  dties. 
Just  as  we  have  come  to  honor  our  an- 
cestors in  the  East,  so  too  have  we 
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come  to  honor  our  ancestors  in  the 
Midwest  and  the  West— ancestors  who 
were  the  predecessors  of  today's  Amer- 
ican family  farmer.  To  now  turn  our 
back  on  those  citizens— to  let  Ameri- 
ca's small-  and  medium-slsed  family 
farms  disappear  from  otir  landscape- 
would  dishonor  the  heritage  of  rural 
America.  Equally  as  threatening,  to 
ignore  the  problem  now,  or  to  not 
make  the  affirmative  and  sufficient 
commitment  necessary  to  help  ease 
the  immediate  threat  to  American  ag- 
riculture, is  to  virtually  rip  the  heart 
out  of  rural  America— its  small  towns 
and  communities  and  their  local  finan- 
cial institutions,  retailers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  servioe  industries. 

Let  none  among  us  mistake  today's 
decision  for  the  tough,  long-term  ques- 
tions which  confront  us  about  the 
future  of  American  agriculture.  That 
debate  ranks  among  the  most  pressing 
of  public  policy  issues  which  now  con- 
fronts this  body.  That  debate  wlU  be 
Joined  over  the  upcoming  weeks  and 
months  as  we  turn  our  focus  to  the  re- 
authorization of  our  most  basic  farm 
programs.  What's  at  stake  today  is  en- 
suring that  our  small-  and  medium- 
sized  farmers  and  ranchers  are  even 
able  to  survive  until  the  Congress  can 
take  up  this  year's  farm  bill.  What's  at 
stake  today  is  the  immediate  need  to 
provide  a  renewed  degree  of  financial 
security  for  many  of  our  rural  commu- 
nities. And  even  more  frightening, 
what's  at  stake  today  may  very  well  be 
the  question  of  whether  the  next  gen- 
eration of  American  farmers— thoae 
who  are  now  coming  back  to  their 
family  lands  after  extensive  training 
at  our  colleges  and  universities— are 
ever  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
apply  the  many  new  innovative  and 
promising  techniques  with  which  they 
have  been  equipped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues today  have  shared  horror 
story  after  horror  story  about  the 
wave  of  foreclosures  and  possible  fail- 
ures of  financial  institutions  which  are 
sweeping  through  our  farmlands.  In 
Colorado  alone,  recent  estimates  by 
the  UJS.  Department  of  Agrlctilture 
suggest  that  some  20  percent  of  our 
State's  15,000  active  farmers  face  seri- 
ous questions  about  even  their  short- 
term  financial  viability.  Those  same 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  the  very  in- 
dividuals and  families  we  have  now 
been  reading  and  hearing  about  over 
the  past  few  months— the  citizens  with 
debt  to  asset  ratios  to  70  percent  or 
worse.  Right  behind  that  group  in  Col- 
orado, another  IS  percent  of  our  active 
agricultural  community  is  on  the 
brink  of  slipping  over  into  serious 
danger  of  foredosiire.  with  their  own 
leverage  at  upward  of  50  to  60  percent. 

Among  the  Colorado  agricultural 
community,  the  average  debt  to  asset 
ratio  level  by  age  group  virtually  mir- 
rors the  national  statistics. 


Among  Colorado  farmers  aged  S5  to 
45.  the  average  debt  ratio  is  approxi- 
mately 43  percent.  Similarly,  amooc 
fanners  35  years  old  and  under,  that 
ratio  is  44  percent.  Tet,  among  that 
latter  group  are  many,  many  young 
families  with  leverage  ratios  of  well 
over  70  percent.  Thoae  are  the  very 
same  families  that  we  have  now  been 
informed  cannot  even  afford  to  plant 
this  year's  crop,  let  alone  pay  the  stag- 
gering sums  many  face  to  even  service 
the  current  debt  they  hold. 

I  firmly  believe  that  American  agri- 
culture is  desoTlng  of  the  immediate 
assistance  offered  by  the  legislation 
pending  before  us  today.  By  authoris- 
ing the  Farmers  Home  AdmlnlstntUon 
[FtaaHAl  new  expanded  opportunities 
to  guarantee  debt  restructuring  and 
buy  down  interest  rates  currently 
strapping  America's  farmers,  we  may 
very  well  take  the  step  which  ensures 
our  own  agricultural  future  and  vlabU- 
ity.  Today's  swung  American  farmer 
has  invested  heavily  In  new  fwmlng 
techniques.  Those  offer  nonskieraMe 
promise  for  future  production— prom- 
ise of  producing  not  necessarily  more, 
but  producing  smarter  and  more  effi- 
ciently. 

New  irrigation  and  production  tech- 
niques carry  with  them  a  very  heavy 
front-end  capital  cost.  By  not  acting 
today  to  assist  these  new  producers, 
we  may  never  reap  the  benefits  of 
their  innovations. 

Just  as  disturbing  as  the  situation  on 
the  ttrm,  is  the  specter  of  financial 
failure  hanging  over  rural  communi- 
ties everywhere.  In  Colorado  we  have 
now  seen  three  banks  go  under  in  the 
past  year.  Banks  in  the  rural  oonmu- 
nltles  of  Holyoke  and  Hereford  were 
the  first  to  go.  followed  only  2  weeks 
ago  by  the  town  of  Eads.  In  each  ease, 
the  very  security  and  confldenoe  of  a 
community  was  rocked  to  Its  founda- 
tion. I  do  not  think  any  among  us 
would  wish  that  fate  on  one  of  our 
mAjor  cities— indeed  we  acted  In  the 
past  to  preclude  such  ooeurrenoes. 
Today,  we  can  take  the  short-term 
steps  to  rebuild  a  floor  under  these 
countless  communities  which  have  ex- 
perienced or  face  the  same  dreum- 
stances  which  have  befaUen  far  too 
many  rural  towns  already. 

Mr.  Chairman.  American  agriculture 
today  cries  out  for  our  help.  American 
agriculture  cries  out  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  step  back  fran  imminent  chaos 
so  that  we  can  take  the  time  to  make 
the  tough  dedalons  which  face  every 
Member  of  this  body.  I  would  be 
sorely  disappointed  in  this  body's  abili- 
ty to  meet  Its  reqMosfbllltles  for  pro- 
tecting the  well-b^ng  of  all  Americans 
If  we  today  turned  our  backs  on  those 
pleas.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  passage  of  HJl.  10S5.« 
•  Mr.  VEMTO.  Mr.  Chaliman.  today 
we  face  some  of  the  worst  economic 
conditions  in  rural  America  since  the 
Great  Depression.  There  is  a  deep  fi- 


nancial crisis  in  rural  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  Nation.  Farm- 
ers are  fadng  the  most  desperate  fi- 
nancial conditions  In  years.  Contrary 
to  the  administration's  claims,  the 
economy  is  not  in  the  midst  of  a  na- 
tionwide recovery.  We  are  seeing  this 
both  in  our  cities  as  evidenced  by  our 
great  numbers  of  homeless  people,  as 
weU  as  in  our  rural  areas  with  our 
thousands  of  farmers  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy. 

Today  we  must  concentrate  on  the 
plight  of  the  farmers.  Forces  beyond 
the  control  of  the  farmers,  weak  ex- 
ports, low  commodity  prices,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  a  severely  overvalued 
VS.  dollar,  have  forced  this  crisis  to 
its  current  deqyerate  state. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1986  is 
aimed  at  addre«ing  the  problem  in 
the  short  term.  The  purpose  of  HJl. 
10S6  is  to  advance  necessary  and  im- 
mediate cash  relief  to  the  farmer.  This 
bill  authorised  $3  billion  in  loan  guar- 
antees to  restructure  existing  farm 
debt  or  for  new  operating  loans,  as 
well  as  authoriaed  advanced  commodi- 
ty loans  with  some  new  stringent  con- 
ditions. These  CCC  loans  are  eesentlal 
to  ensure  that  the  fanner  is  able  to 
meet  the  current  spring  planting  costs. 
If  this  money  is  not  made  available, 
many  farmers  will  be  forced  to  sell 
their  farmlands  simply  to  meet  oper- 
ational costs.  If  this  situation  occurs. 
It  will  mly  tend  to  drive  land  prices 
further  down,  and  Increase  already  too 
high  debt-equity  ratios. 

In  Minnesota  there  is  consensus  be- 
tween farm  organisations,  community 
groups,  financial  lnstltuti<»is,  and 
most  State  and  National  representa- 
tives. The  National  Oovemment  must 
however  do  its  part.  If  the  agriculture 
sector  of  Minnesota's  economy  Is  to 
have  a  fighting  chance,  as  well  as 
other  States. 

The  provisions  of  this  blU  simply  In- 
struct the  administration  to  do  what  it 
has  broad  authority  to  do  under  exist- 
ing law.  The  action  of  Congress  cm  this 
matter  should  not  be  necessary,  the 
administration  should  have  been  wlU- 
Ing  to  take  the  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary action.  If  these  proposals  do  not 
receive  Immfdiate  implementation, 
thousands  of  America's  farmers  wUl  go 
bankrupt.  This  not  only  affects  our 
niral  agricultural  economy,  but  it  ex- 
tends into  other  aspects  of  our  econo- 
my as  well.  The  USDA  estimates  that 
for  each  farm  eliminated,  three  jobs 
are  lost.  In  Minnesota  alone,  this 
would  mean  a  loss  of  75,000  to  100.000 
Jobs  within  the  next  5  jrears. 

We  should  understand  the  long- 
range  effects.  We  need  to  Improve  the 
overall  agricultural  economic  condi- 
tions. The  present  effect  of  the  strong 
dollar  cannot  be  over  emphasised.  The 
U.S.  farmers  are  seen  as  possibly  the 
most  efficient  producers  in  the  World, 
yet  they  are  no  longer  the  most  com- 


petitive, and  why,  because  of  the  over- 
valued dollar.  Today  American  farm- 
ers receive  less  money  for  products, 
while  the  foreign  customers  pay  more. 
The  present  UJS.  fiscal  policy  is  drasU- 
cally  out  of  line,  and  action  must  be 
taken  to  correct  this  problem. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
must  pass  the  Farm  Credit  Emergency 
Act  of  1985  to  resolve  the  current  fi- 
nancial crisis,  and  then  we  must  strive 
to  make  the  VA.  farmer  competitive 
again.  We  need  to  develop  a  fair,  work- 
able plan  to  address  the  general  farm 
economy,  high  farm  costs,  and  con- 
flicting program  demands  within  the 
farm  conununity. 

I  want  to  thank  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  the  chairman,  Mr.  m 
LA  OaizA.  and  especially  Congressmen 
Tm  Pmnr  and  Tom  Daschlb  for  their 
leadership  and  dedication  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor  today.* 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
year  Ccmgress  must  rewrite  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  laws,  and  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  very  real 
plight  of  the  smaller,  family-run 
farms. 

Funlly  farmers  are  in  trouble:  The 
default  rate  on  loans  is  up.  as  are 
mortgage  foreclosures  on  farm  proper- 
ty, interest  rates  remain  too  high,  and 
there  is  a  trend  toward  larger  farms  at 
a  time  when  studies  show  maximum 
efficiency  in  small-  to  mld-stae  farms. 

But  if  we  are  to  really  try  to  help 
true,  family-operated  farms,  then  Con- 
gress must  also  examine  and  reform 
the  tax  laws'  Impact  on  the  agricultur- 
al sector. 

To  make  pro-small  family  farm 
changes  in  UJ3.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture programs  without  tax  law 
changes  will  be  equivalent  to  loddng 
the  front  bam  door  and  leaving  the 
back  door  wide  open. 

The  Tax  Code  encourages  city  inves- 
tors to  invest  in  farm  land,  structures, 
fruit  trees,  and  farm  animals.  The 
result  is  depressed  prices  and  maricet 
distortion  for  true  farmers.  Tax  shel- 
ter salesmen  who  invite  dty  Investors 
to  lease  a  dairy  cow  or  Invest  in  a 
cattle  feed  lot  hurt  the  price  received 
by  true  dalirmen  and  ranchers.  The 
rapid  depredation  of  agrloilture  build- 
ings used  for  a  single  purpose  have 
stimulated  the  production  of  certain 
commodities— for  example,  hogs— be- 
cause of  their  tax  shelter  value,  even 
though  hog  surpluses  exist.  Tax  laws 
have  also  contributed  to  driving  up  the 
price  of  farm  land,  encouraging  the 
trend  toward  larger  farms,  and  reduc- 
ing the  demand  or  farm  labor  by  sub- 
stituting the  use  of  capital  for  labor. 

VoT  the  gentleman  farmer— a  polite 
word  for  tax  code  farmer— the  tax 
laws  allow  him  to  generate  losses  to 
serve  as  deductions  against  outside 
income  from  salary.  Wall  Street, 
bonds,  or  whatever.  Thus,  the  tax  laws 
cause  many  agricultural  Investors  to 
be  more  Interested  in  harvesting  de- 


ductions and  losses  than  harvesting 
crops. 

If  there  is  any  question  that  the  tax 
code  distorts  farm  investment  and  pro- 
duction, one  needs  only  look  at  the 
IRS's  "SUtistics  of  Income"  publica- 
tions: 

In  1981.  1.165  individuals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ffled  tax  returns  to- 
taling $5,328,000  in  farm  losses,  but  I 
defy  anyone  to  show  me  a  farm  In  the 
District,  Similarly,  784  Americans 
living  abroad  reported  farm  losses  of 
$5,491,000.  These  are  generally  absen- 
tee landlords  and  gentlemen  farmers 
who  are  speculating  In  farm  oper- 
ations for  purposes  of  obtaining  tax 
deductions. 

In  1983.  4.009  people  with  total  in- 
comes of  more  than  $200,000  had  net 
farm  profits  totaltaig  $272  million,  but 
16,776  rich  people  with  total  incomes 
of  more  than  $200,000  had  net  fann 
losses  totaling  $1.1  billion.  One  must 
suspect  that  a  lot  of  "dty  slldcers'' 
who  are  talented  at  making  money 
have  for  tax  reasons  decided  to  lose 
money  down  on  the  farm. 

In  a  farm  partnership,  the  smaOer  It 
is  (for  example,  a  natural  partnership 
■mtmg  brothers  and  sisters),  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  in  the  black.  But  Ug 
partnerships  and  the  kind  put  togeth- 
er by  tax  shelter  salesmen  tend  to  be 
in  the  red.  For  example,  the  1960  IRS 
data  shows  that  16,536  people  in  crop 
partnnships  of  four  posoos  or  less 
had  a  net  profit  of  $69.7  mllllan.  But 
in  crop  partnerships  involving  11  to  50 
people,  23,501  partners  managed  to 
lose  $28.2  million.  Similarly.  49,027 
limited  farm  partners  found  fertile  tax 
deductions  worth  $183J66.000  In 
losses.  These  arat't  bad  fields— they 
are  harvesting  exactly  what  they  have 
sown:  tax  lasses. 

In  1980,  farm  partnoships  with 
assets  between  $1  and  $500,000  had 
total  net  positive  income  of  $668  mil- 
Uon.  but  those  wlUi  assets  of  $600,000 
to  $10  million  had  a  total  of  $602  mil- 
lion in  losses.  Thus,  there  appean  to 
be  a  new  law  of  eeonomlcK  "economy 
of  scale  of  inefficiency  for  purposes  of 
creating  tax  loasea." 

In  1982,  farm  sector  partnerships 
(Induding  field  crops,  vegetables, 
fruits,  livestodc  and  dairy)  generated 
total  losses  of  $3.16  bQllon. 

To  correct  some  of  these  obvious  tax 
and  economic  distortions,  we  need  to 
reform  the  tax  shelt«  aspect  of  farm- 
ing and  farm  land  ■peculation;  we 
need  changes  In  cash  aeoounUng  rules, 
the  Investment  tax  credit,  the  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system.  Interest  de- 
ductions, and  capital  gains. 

I  sm  woridng  on  legislation  which 
will  take  a  compr^bkenalve  look  at  ways 
to  preserve  the  smaller,  more  efficient 
farmers  of  America  frmn  outside  pec- 
ulators and  tax  shelter  salesmen  I 
welcnne  suggestions  from  the  woridng 
farm  community  concerning  the  drafts 


ing  of  the  "tax  halT'  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem.* 

•  Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  dis- 
tress among  American  Farmers  is  real 
and  wldspread.  The  f  srm  econcnny  is 
caught  in  a  credit  crisis  and  immediate 
held  is  needed.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  this  situation  exists  and 
most  of  them  relate  to  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  our  farmers.  Decreased 
land  values,  high  Interest  rates,  an 
overvalued  dollar,  low  cmnmodity 
prices  and  previous  Oovemment  poli- 
cies have  aU  contributed  to  this  prob- 
lem. We  must  insure  that  those  goods 
fanners,  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
credit  because  of  the  present  crisis,  are 
given  the  means  to  survive  through 
1985. 1  believe  that  with  the  indusion 
of  the  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
along  with  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Qumaumam  to  HJl.  1035  we  will  ac- 
complish this  goaL 

I  have  had  some  reservation  about 
this  leglslatton  capedally  in  the  provl- 
sloos  that  rdate  to  the  advance  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  recouiae 
loan.  My  main  conoem  was  that  finan- 
cial hdp  be  given  only  to  those  who 
truly  needed  It  and  who  would  posses 
the  potential  to  pay  it  back  within  a 
reasmable  time.  These  sie  the  farm- 
as  irtio  have  been  good  managers  In 
the  past  and  who  can  cash  flow  but  be- 
cause of  factors  sudi  as  decreased  land 
values  and  decreased  collateral,  can  no 
longer  get  credit. 

This  legUatlon  should  not  baO  out 
evoT  farmer  in  this  country.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  say  that  every 
farmer  ikecrffn  to  be  saved  any  more 
than  it  does  to  say  that  every  business- 
man to  this  country  should  be  free 
from  enoourt»ing  risk  to  the  market- 
l>law>,  Safeguards  should  be  attached 
to  P»»«  leglsiatlon  to  prevent  It  from 
toting  abuaed  and  to  ensure  that  only 
those  farmers  who  have  the  potential 
to  succeed  to  the  future  are  able  to 
oMato  help.  Therefore,  I  have  offered 
akng  with  my  colleague  Congressman 
SxBVB  OmiBBUOx  an  amendment  that 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  both  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Quite  simply  this  amoidment  states 
that: 

No  produoer  who  has  received  a  ooaamit- 
ment  or  been  fumlsbed  wifflctent  credit  or  a 
loan  for  production  of  the  198S  erapa  ebaU 
be  digible  for  an  adnmoe  lecouise  loon  to 
nnmnt»  the  producttoo  of  BOdi  crops.  Ttut 
endit  elsewhere  oerttocstee  provided  by 
lenden  on  bebalf  of  a  producer  applylnc  for 
an  advance  reoomse  loan  shaU  contain  at 
least  one  eeitUkaUon  commlttinc  a  lender 
or  lenden  to  provide  any  additional  amount 
of  fundi  needed  by  auch  producer  to  provide 
the  *''«~'*«J  regulrenients  neoesMry  to  suo- 
iieifiilly  oonudete  the  crop  year. 

This  amendment  would  ensure  that 
only  those  who  truly  need  snd  deserve 
the  financial  help  receive  It  In  addi- 
tion a  high  risk  farmer  can  receive  an 
advance  CCC  loan  only  if  he  can  show 
that  at  least  one  private  lender  wUl 
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foUow  him  throush  the  crop  year  mnd 
supply  more  credit  If  necessary.  The 
fftmer  Is  helped  and  a  private  Institu- 
tion will  be  behind  him  because  the 
potential  exists  for  him  to  succeed. 

HJl.  1035  is  not  a  perfect  bill  but  I 
believe  that  with  the  acceptance  of 
this  amendment  the  necessary  credit 
will  be  available  to  those  good  farmers 
who  because  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control  and  caught  in  a  financial 
crisis  and  deserve  help.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bilL« 

Mr.  Ds  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point,  in  order  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed with  the  amendments.  I  would 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  BflssourL  Mr. 
Chairman,  seeing  that  we  have  no 
other  requests  for  time,  let  me  Just  say 
a  few  words  here  in  the  remaining 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

[Mr.  COLBMAJf]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  expediting 
this  matter  and  being  very  fair  in  the 
method  of  how  this  blU  was  put  to- 
gether and  the  concerns  that  some  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  had  were  met 
with.  I  think,  the  openness  of  the 
chairman  In  trying  to  work  out  those 
details. 

I  also  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Jomsl.  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, who  handled  this  bill  in  the 
subcommittee  In  a  very  fair  and  open 
fashion.  WoriKlng  together  with  both 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschls].  I 
think  we  have  been  able  to  put  togeth- 
er a  biU  which  we  support  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  over  here  on  the 
Republican  side,  and  I  think  it  wUl  re- 
ceive a  lot  of  support  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  think  unlike  the  other  body,  we 
have  not  made  this  a  political  issue  or 
partisan  issue.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
so.  I  hope  as  we  proceed  on  this  bUl 
that  it  does  not  disintegrate  into  any 
sort  of  discussions  on  that  level. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  ag»ln  our 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Jomsl.  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DK  LA  Oarza]  for  their  leadership 
and  cooperation  in  putting  together  a 
blU  which  I  think,  under  the  drctun- 
stances,  is  an  unprecedented  blU  for  an 
unprecedented  need.  From  that  stand- 
point. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  in  the  amendment  process,  as 
well  as  trying  to  get  such  a  bill  as  we 
now  have  through  the  other  body  and 
signed  into  law. 

We  can  make  all  the  speeches  in  the 
world,  we  can  propose  all  the  legisla- 
tion we  want,  but  if  we  do  not  get  this 
bill  signed  by  the  President  in  the 
next  2  weeks,  it  is  going  to  be  a  moot 


point.  I  think,  as  to  what  kind  of  help 
we  can  send  to  rural  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yields  back  the  balance  of  his  time. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  vm  la 
Oaiza]  has  yielded  back  the  balance 
of  his  time.  All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Apicul- 
ture now  printed  in  the  reported  bUl 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  f  oUows: 
HJL  low 

Be  U  enaetad  fry  Me  Senate  and  Motim  of 
RepnaentaHvn  of  tht  VniUd  Statm  <tf 
Ameriea  in  Oomgmt  a§i»mblHk  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  ettsd  as  the  "num  Buwseticy 
Credit  Act  of  IMS". 


8k.  X  The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Develoiment  Act  is  smenrtert  by  adding,  at 
the  end  thereof,  a  new  aeetiao  M0  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"Sac.  M9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)  In  liBplemenUnc  the  debt  adjuatment 
procram  for  suaranteed  operatlns  and  farm 
ownership  loaaa  ertabllabed  under  aecUon 
3W  of  this  Utie  on  October  19,  19M,  as  i«- 
vlaed.  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  ahall  provide  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  a  cash-flow  for  a  borrower's 
operation  that  shows  that  anticipated  cash 
inflows  daring  a  year  are  100  per  eentum  of 
the  year's  anticipated  cash  outflows  wHl  be 
considered  a  positive  cash-flow; 

"(1>  shall  guarantee  00  per  centum  of 
principal  and  interest  indebtedneas  on  each 
loan  guaranteed  under  the  prognun: 

"(3)  shall  make  loan  guaranteea  available 
under  the  program  for  (A)  loans  to  refl- 
nanoe  existing  indebtedness,  asneoesaaiy  to 
enslile  a  lender  to  continue  to  pradde  credit 
to  a  borrower  who  does  not  otherwise  have 
a  reasonable  expectatlop  of  repaytnc  the  ex- 
isting Indebtedness,  or  have  adequate  securi- 
ty for  such  indebtedness,  without  such  refi- 
nancing, and  (B)  loona  to  finance  expenses 
ineuired  in  the  production  of  wnmnditiea 
in  1900.  Inrhirtlng  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
other  essentlsl  farm  operating  expensea. 
cash  rent  for  land,  snd  the  costs  of  related 
farm  and  home  needs  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  family  subalstenoe; 

"(4)  shall  not  charge  any  fee  for  the 
making  of  audi  loan  guarantees  under  the 


"(S)  shall  permit  a  lender  to  qualify  a  loan 
tor  a  guarantee  under  the  program  by  estab- 
lishing the  annual  interest  rate  for  the  loan 
at  a  level— not  in  excess  of  a  rate  equal  to 
the  average  cost  to  the  lender  of  acquiring 
Interest-bearing  loan  funds  at  the  time  the 
application  for  the  kwn  guarantee  is  made, 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary,  plus  1.3S  per- 
centsge  points— that  will  ensure  that  the 
loan  will  show  a  positive  cash-flow  for  the 
borrower's  operation  for  each  year  of  the 
loan,  without  regard  to  any  requirement  for 
a  writeoff  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of  exist- 
ing indebtedness  or  a  reduction  in  interest 
rate  equivalent  to  such  a  writeoff:  and 

"(4)  shall  require  the  borrower  of  a  loan 
for  the  financing  of  expensea  incurred  in 
the  production  of  ««M«m«wMH—  in  ims  guar- 


anteed under  the  procram  to  obtain  crop  in- 
surance, if  It  Is  available,  to  protect  any 
growing  crop  that  aervea  as  security  for  the 
loan. 

"(b)  In  additioo  to  any  amounts  hereto- 
fore authorised  by  law  for  loan  cuaranteea 
under  this  Act  in  ftooal  year  1905.  there 
shall  be  msde  available  to  be  guaranteed 
under  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  W.000.000.000  for  loans  under  the 
debt  adjustment  program  for  guaranteed 
operating  and  faimownerahlp  loans  estab- 
Uabed  under  SM^iaa  999  of  this  UtIe  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  1904.  aa  reviaed  and  taichiding  the 
changes  set  out  in  this  section,  in  tiseal  year 
1990. 

"(c)  In  implementing  the  procram  for  spe- 
cial set-asldes  of  a  portion  of  existing  In- 
debtedness under  farm  program  loans  estab- 
lished under  section  999  of  this  Utle  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  1904.  the  Secretary  ahaU  provide 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  program,  if  a 
farm  and  bone  plan  for  the  typical  year 
shows  a  balance  available  of  100  per  centum 
of  the  amount  needed  to  pay  aU  the  year's 
debU  due.  Including  tax  liability,  the  bor- 
rower wm  be  considered  to  have  a  positive 
cash  flow  projection.". 


9.  The  Ooosolldated  FSim  and  Rural 
Development  Act  Is  amended  by  Insotlng. 
at  the  end  of  subUtle  B.  a  new  section  919. 
ss  follows: 

"Sac.  919.  During  the  period  tifiwwttiy  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  aeetlon  and 
ending  on  December  91. 1907.  the  Secretary 
BhaO  make  insured  loans  under  this  subtitle 
that  are  for  any  puipoae  specified  in  dauae 
(9)  of  dause  (9)  of  section  9ia(a)  of  this  sub- 
Utle available,  at  the  intereet  ratea  other- 
wise spplicable  under  section  910(aXl)  of 
this  subtitle  reduced  by  9  per  centum  per 
annum  to  any  borrower  who— 

"(1)  in  not  leas  than  three  years  during 
the  five-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  borrower's  applicatloo  for  such  loan, 
was  eligible  to  receive  a  natural  disaster 
emergency  loan  undo-  subtitle  C  of  this  title 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  borrower's 
farm  or  ranch  was  located  In  an  area  deaig- 
nated  in  each  of  such  yean  for  aaristance 
under  subtitle  C:  and 

"(3)  throughout  the  three-year  period 
ending  on  such  date  of  the  borrower's  appli- 
cation, was  engaged  primarily  and  directly 
In  farming  or  ranching  in  the  United 
States.". 

ASMnnsnuTioii  or  no  nou  vabm  loam 

PaOORAMS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Sutasectkm  (h)  of  section  300  of 
the  Consolidated  Fsrm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  VS.C.  19a9<h))  is  smended  by— 

(1)  (leeignstlng  the  existing  text  thereof 
as  paragraph  (1):  and 

(9)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  Implementing  the  approved  lender 
program  for  guaranteed  operating  loans  and 
f  armownerahip  loons  established  under  sec- 
tion 999  of  this  Act  of  May  4, 1994.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  each  request  of  a 
lending  institution  for  a  loan  note  guaran- 
tee imder  the  program  Is  reviewed,  and  a  de- 
cision msde  on  the  application,  in  no  case 
later  than  fourteen  days  after  the  lending 
institution  has  submitted  such  request  to 
the  Farraers  Home  AdmlnlatraUon.". 

(bXl)  Congrees  finds  that- 

(A)  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farm  loan  guarantee  programs  can  greatly 
assist  (1)  farmers  and  ranchers  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  In  obtaining  financing 
needed  to  continue  in  operation  and  cover 


the  costs  of  producing  the  1095  crops  snd 
(U)  lendera  In  meeting  farmen'  current 
credit  needs: 

(B)  in  the  past,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration farm  loan  guarantee  programs,  in- 
cluding the  approved  lender  program,  have 
been  ineffective  in  reeponding  to  the  needs 
of  our  Nation's  farmers  snd  ranchers,  and 
their  agricultural  lenders 

(C)  many  lenders  believe  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  procedures  restricting 
disbursements  of  guarantee  proceeds  on 
loans  In  default  prior  to  completion  of  the 
liquidation  process  discourage  participation 
by  lenders  In  the  loan  guarantee  programs: 

(D)  Congress  has  provided  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  authority  to  prescribe 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  farm  loan 
guarantee  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration:  and 

(E)  it  Is  vital  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration farm  loan  guarantee  programs. 
^^^^»l^y^^ng  the  approved  lender  program,  be 
revised  immediately  to  encourage  greater 
participation  by  financially  hard-pressed 
farmers  and  ranchers:  and  their  acrlcultural 
lenders. 

(3)  It,  therefore,  is  the  sense  of  (ingress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  soon  ss 
practicable  but  not  more  than  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
should  take  action,  administratively,  to 
make  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farm  loan  guarantee  programs.  Including 
the  approved  lender  program,  more  respon- 
sive to  borrower  and  lender  needs,  taking 
into  consideration  a  revision  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  such  programs 
that  will  fsdllUte  the  disburMment  of  ad- 
vaneea  of  guarantee  proceeds  on  loans  in  de- 
fault prior  to  completion  of  the  liquidation 
process,  subject  to  prudent  loan  guarantee 
policies. 

(cXl)  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  persistently  low  farm  income  (due  in 
part  to  weak  export  demand).  hi|^  interest 
rates,  and  declining  farmland  values  have 
created  severe  financial  stress  for  many 
farmers: 

(B)  many  flnandally  stressed  farmers 
have  turned  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration for  assistance  (Including  Insured 
loans,  loan  guaranteea.  deferral  of  loan  pay- 
ments, and  restructuring  of  debt)  in  coping 
with  their  credit-related  problems;  and 

(C)  It  is  essential  tor  the  national  welfare 
that  farmers'  requests  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  assistsnre  be  processed 
as  expeditioualy  as  possible,  especially  in 
light  of  the  need  of  many  fanners  to  reeolve 
their  credit  problems  in  a  timely  manner  to 
be  able  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  1905 
crops* 

(3)  It.  therefore.  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  im- 
mediately take  steps,  using  authorities  of 
law  provided  to  the  Secretary,  to  make  per- 
aonnel  and  other  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  available  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  suffident  to 
enable  the  Fsrmers  Home  Administration  to 
process  applications  from  farmers  for  sssist- 
anoe  expeditiously  and  in  a  timely  manner 
with  respect  to  farm  operations  relating  to 
the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  1085 
crops. 

AOVAHCX  KSCOnSSX  COMMODITT  UMMS 

Sk.  5.  Effective  for  the  1005  crc^s.  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  434 
as  follows: 

"Ssc.  434.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shaU 
make  advance  recourse  loans  available  to 


producers  of  the  commodities  of  the  1906 
crop  for  which  nonrecourse  loans  sre  made 
available  under  this  Act.  as  follows: 

"(1)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  those  producers  of  a  eom- 
modlty  who  are  unable  to  obtain  suffident 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the  mttductlon 
of  the  1905  crop  of  that  commodity,  taking 
into  consideration  prevailing  private  snd  co- 
operative rates  and  terms  in  the  community 
in  or  near  which  the  applicant  resides  for 
■imilar  loans,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  to  mtMlucers  of  a  commodity  at 
the  applicable  nonreoouise  loon  rate  for  the 
commodity.  Within  the  limits  set  out  in 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (7)  of  this  subsection, 
advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  available 
(A)  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  who  agree  to  participate  in 
the  program  aiuiounoed  for  the  oommodity 
on  an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  farm  program  yldd  for 
the  coBunodity  times  the  farm  program 
acreage  intended  to  be  idanted  to  the  eoni- 
modity  for  harvest  in  1000.  ss  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  (B)  to  producers  of  tobac- 
co and  peanuts  who  are  on  a  farm  for  which 
a  farm  marketing  quoU  or  poundage  quoU 
has  been  establlsbed  on  an  amount  of  the 
oommodity  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
farm  maitetlng  quota  or  poundage  quota 
for  the  coBunodity.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (C)  to  producen  of  other 
commodities  on  an  amount  of  the  commodl- 
ty  equal  to  SO  per  cmtimi  of  the  farm  yldd 
for  the  oommodity  timea  the  farm  acreage 
Intended  to  be  planted  to  the  commodity  for 
harvest  in  1005.  ss  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  An  advance  recourse  loan  under  this 
aeetlon  shall  come  due  at  such  time  immedi- 
ately following  harvest  ss  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate.  Badi  loon  oontiaet 
entered  Into  under  this  section  shaU  apedfy 
such  due  date.  The  Secretary  shaU  estsbMsh 
procedures,  where  practicable,  under  whldi 
producers,  simultaneously  with  rmayment 
of  the  recourse  loans,  may  obtain  nonre- 
course loans  on  the  crop,  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  tai  amounts  suffident 
to  repay  the  recourse  loans.  In  essss  in 
which  nonrecourse  loans  under  this  Act  are 
not  normally  made  available  direetly  to  pro- 
ducen. the  Secretary  ShaU  estabUsb  proce- 
dures under  which  a  produeer  may  repay 
the  recourse  loan  at  the  ttaae  the  proAwsr 
recehrea  advancea  or  other  payment  from 
the  producer's  dispodtlon  of  the  crop. 

"(4)  Advance  reoourse  loans  shaU  be  made 
available  as  needed  sbUly  to  cover  eosts  in- 
volved In  the  produetkm  of  the  1005  crop 
that  are  incurred  or  are  outstanding  on  or 
after  the  date  of  ensftnw*  of  the  Ftom 
Iteergeney  Credit  Act  of  1008. 

"(5)  TO  obtain  an  advmee  reeourse  kian. 
the  producers  on  a  farm  must  provtds  a  first 
lien  on  the  growing  crop  covered  by  the  loan 
as  security  for  the  loon  or  such  other  sseuri- 
ty  ss  is  available  and  detennlned  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  adequate  to  protest  the  Govern- 
ment's interests. 

"(8)  To  obtain  an  advance  resource  loan, 
the  producers  on  a  farm  must  obtain  crop 
insurance,  if  it  is  available,  to  protect  grow- 
ing crop  that  serves  as  security  for  the  loan. 

"(7)  The  total  amount  of  advance  reoourse 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  any  person 
under  this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $900,000. 

"(8)  Advance  recourse  loans  shaU  be  made 
available  only  to  producers  who  sgree  to 
comply  with  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions determined  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 


tary consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 


"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  under  this  section 
throu^  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, using  the  services  of  the  Agricultural 
StabOlMtlon  and  Oonaervatian  Sendee  and. 
in  addition,  the  services  of  the  county  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  to  make  determlnarione  of  digtbOity 
with  respect  to  the  credit  test  under  dause 
(1).  and  determinations  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  aecurity  under  daoae  (5).  of  subseetion 
(a)  of  this  sectton.  and  In  such  other  capac- 
Itlea.  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate.". 


Sac.  0.  Notwithstandtaig  any  other  provi- 
don  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Shan  issue,  or  as  appropriate  amend,  regula- 
tions to  Implement  the  provisians  of  this 
Act  as  soon  ss  practicable  but  not  later  than 
fUteen  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  loaoi  and  other  asslstanoe  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  shaU  be  made  available 
I Mig lulling  on  the  date  such  regulattoos  sre 
issued  or  «"—~«««'  The  Secretary  shall 
extend  the  period  of  sigmip  for  partldpa- 
tlon  In  the  progranw  for  the  1008  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  oottoo.  snd  rloe  under 
the  Agrlenltmal  Act  of  1940  for  a  period  of 
thtaty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 

Mr.  BC  LA  OARZA  (during  tbe  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  t^e  nature  of  a  subgtitute  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Rboobd.  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1ST  MB.: 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  series  of  amendments,  and  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  Uiey  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

Then  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Its  offered  by  Mr. 

On  page  0.  Une  8.  Insert  "snd"  after  tbe 
semloolon. 

On  page  0.  *fg«""«"g  on  line  90.  strike  out 
the  tf—t"^*"  and  aD  that  follows:  throogli 
the  end  of  Une  as  and  Inaeri  a  period  In  lieu 
thereof. 

On  page  0.  line  13.  insert  the  foDowing 
after  tbe  word  "of":  "the  lower  of  (1)  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  lowest  rate  durged  on 
other  sgrlcultural  loans  by  the  lender  minus 
two  perosntsge  points,  or  (3)". 

On  page  11  strike  lines  0  through  10  and 
liMert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foDowtnr  "by 
reason  of  the  fsct  that  the  borrower's  farm- 
ing and  ranching  operations  have  been  sub- 
stantially affected  by  a  natural  dissster". 

On  line  14  Immediately  after  the  word 
"States"  iiMert  the  foUowlnr  ":  snd  (3)  Is 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere 
as  required  under  eection  311(aX4)". 

On  page  15.  line  8.  insert  after  the  period 

thefoUowinr 

"No  producer,  who  has  received  a  commit- 
ment or  been  furnished  suffident  credit  or  a 
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loan  (or  production  of  the  IMS  cropt.  ihall 
be  eligible  for  an  advance  recourae  loan  to 
finance  the  production  of  such  cropa.  The 
credit  elsewhere  oertlflcatea  provided  by 
lendera  on  behalf  of  a  producer  applying  for 
an  advance  reeoune  loan  or  lenders  to  pro- 
vide any  additional  amount  of  fundi  needed 
by  such  producer  to  provide  the  financial  re- 
quirements necessary  to  successfully  com- 
plete the  crop  year. 

On  page  17.  line  13.  strike  out  "taoO.OOO" 
and  imert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$50,000". 

Mr.  DASCHLE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  DakoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  I  describe  the  amendments.  I 
want  to  clarify  one  oversight  that  is 
really  my  fault.  For  some  reason,  four 
Members  who  have  early  on  expressed 
their  interest  in  being  cosponsors  to 
the  amendments  were  not  listed,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  explain. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
KASTBoam].  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bom.Tn].  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rowlamo].  and  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mak- 
Lnm].  are  on  that  list.  Mr.  MAaixim 
in  particular  was  one  of  the  first  co- 
sponsors  of  it.  and  I  want  to  be  sure 
that,  for  the  record,  that  fact  is 
known. 

There  are  five  amendments  that  we 
have  worked  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  produce.  They  are  simply  in  most 
cases  dulf  jring  amendments.  We  have 
agreed  to  them  within  the  committee 
and  I  want  to  describe  them  briefly. 

The  first  amendment  clarifies  a  part 
of  the  biU.  that  as  reported,  directs 
producers  totally  covered  in  this  legis- 
lation to  purchase  crop  insurance  for 
both  advance  CCC  loans  and  the  loan 
guarantee  program.  The  first  amend- 
ment simply  charges  that  to  include 
only  the  advance  CCC  part  of  the  bill. 

The  second  amendment  deals  with 
the  limit  that  we  have  with  regard  to 
CCC  loans.  The  biU  as  reported  placed 
a  $200,000  ceiling  on  the  total  amount 
of  CCC  loans  available  to  the  produc- 
er. This  amendment,  the  second  of  my 
amendments  en  bloc,  reduces  that  ceil- 
ing to  $50,000. 

The  third  amendment  deals  with  the 
disaster  program.  The  author  of  the 
disaster  program  portion  of  the  bill  in- 
tended for  his  language  to  include  a 
test  of  credit.  My  amendment  limply 
clarifies  that  test  of  credit. 

The  fourth  amendment  deals  with 
the  part  of  the  blU  wherein  the  In- 
stances in  which  the  advance  CCC 
loan  does  not  provide  for  full  financ- 
ing for  the  production  of  the  1985 
crop,  the  producer  must  receive  certifi- 
cation from  the  lender  that  the  addi- 
tional financing  will  be  made  available 
by  the  lender. 


The  final  amendment  deals  with  the 
requirement  in  the  bill  to  enstire  com- 
mercial lender  partldpatUm  in  this 
program.  The  interest  rate  on  the 
Fumers  Home  Guaranteed  Loan  Pro- 
gram will  be  set  at  the  lower  of  either 
\¥t  points  above  the  institution's  level 
of  acquiring  interest-bearing  funds 
contained  in  the  bill;  or  2  points  below 
the  lowest  rate  charged  by  the  loider 
on  other  agricultural  loans. 

Those  are  the  Ave  amandments.  I 
think  they  clarify  in  large  part  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  have  foreseen  and 
represent  significant  Improvements  in 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman   from    South    Dakota    [Mr. 

DASCBUt]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  this  Member  does  not  rep- 
resent a  farm  congressional  district.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  represent  a  inlmarl- 
ly  urban-suburban  district  in  northern 
California.  But  I  rise  In  very  strong 
sumxirt  and  announce  my  Intenticm  to 
support  the  legislatkm  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  and  in  so  doing  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  remarks: 

What  I  do  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  farmers  in  this  country  are  in  a 
significant  difficulty,  otmfrontlng  a 
major  crisis  of  extraordinary  prt^Mr- 
tions. 

What  I  do  not  know  are  the  qwdflcs 
of  a  solution  to  address  the  protdems 
of  the  farmer.  Therefore,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  effectively  evaluate  wheth- 
er the  bill  before  this  body  sufficiently 
and  effectively  addresses  the  human 
misery  that  is  all  too  real  around  this 
coun^  as  small  farmers  and  family 
farmers  confront  this  incredible  crisis. 

But  I  seek  to  sui^ort  this  bill  for 
several  reastms.  First,  it  is  dear  to  me 
as  an  urban  Member  of  this  Congress 
that  we  are  in  this  situation  because  of 
the  policies  or  the  lack  thereof  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Therefore,  we  as 
members  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  a  reqionslbillty  to  address  the 
problem. 

Second,  there  are  two  significant 
and  important  values  that  in  my  esti- 
mation must  be  maintained.  The  small 
farmer  and  the  family-farm  concept 
must  be  maintained  in  this  country, 
and  the  idea  that  food  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  American  people  at 
reasonable  price  is  the  second  value 
that  must  be  maintained. 

For  corporate  America  to  gain  con- 
trol of  sigribusiness  in  this  country 
means  that  the  concept  of  the  family 
farm,  the  small  farmer,  the  idea  of  the 
distribution  of  food  at  a  reasonable 
price,  is  an  idea  that  wiU  no  longer  be 
a  reality  in  this  country. 
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I  do  not  have  a  rival  district,  but  the 
constituents  that  this  Member  repre- 
sents would  be  adversely  affected  if 
those  values  were  to  go  down  the  drain 
because  this  Member  in  large  part  rep- 
resents a  portion  of  a  constituency 
that  is  poor,  that  is  unonployed,  that 
Is  destitute,  and  that  lacks  the  pur- 
chasing power  if  we  escalate  the 
nature  of  the  price  of  food  In  this 
country,  moving  from  the  small 
farmer  and  the  family  farm  to  the 
ocmoept  of  corporate  contrvM  of  agri- 


Havlng  said  that,  this  Member  would 
even  be  willing.  I  would  say  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  represent  farm  communities, 
to  go  far  beyond  this  legislation  This 
is  a  very  temporary  and  not  so  totally 
effective  instrument  to  address  the 
problem.  This  Member  would  be  pre- 
pared to  go  far  beyond  that  to  address 
the  loag-tam  problem,  because,  as  I 
said  before,  if  the  small  farmer  and 
the  family  farm  die  in  this  country, 
then  a  large  portkm  of  the  notion  of 
reasonable  distribution  of  food  at  rea- 
sonable prices  would  also  die,  and  that 
is  not  in  this  Member's  Interest  nor  in 
the  interests  of  our  ewistituencies. 

I  might  even  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  some  of  us  who  are 
blaA  Members  of  Congress  and  who 
are  urban  Members  of  Congress  who 
would  be  prepared  to  go  into  your 
farm  country  and  sit  down  with  farm- 
ers in  the  rural  areas  of  this  country, 
all  over  this  country,  to  let  them  see 
that  there  are  black  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  urban  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  the  human  capadty  and  the 
inteUeetual  capability  and  the  polltleal 
wherewithal  to  imderstand  the  incred- 
ible human  misery  that  is  taking  place 
In  rural  America  and  on  farms  all  over 
this  country  and  in  so  doing  pertiaps 
come  together  in  a  major  coalition  to 
find  a  real  and  competent  and  capable 
solution  to  those  problons. 

The  final  reason  why  I  would  vote 
for  this  biU  speaks  to  the  last  point 
this  gentleman  made,  because  if  this 
gentleman  can  onnmunlcate  that 
those  of  us  in  the  urban  centers  of  this 
country  can  reach  to  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  rural  America  who  are  facing 
these  problems  and  understand  their 
human  misery  and  their  concern  in 
this  crisis,  maybe  when  we  bring  ideas 
to  the  floor  of  this  Congress  to  ask 
you  to  understand,  in  the  hope  that  in 
showing  by  example  our  wllltaigness  to 
become  competent  on  this  issue  and 
understand  the  human  misery  of  the 
farmer  and  how  to  address  the  prob- 
lem, when  those  of  us  in  the  urban  en- 
vironment come  to  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress to  urge  that  this  body  address 
the  human  misery  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  trapped  in  the 
mire  of  the  urban  blight,  you.  too,  will 
reach  to  us. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dbl- 
LUMs]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wnn.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dnxuics  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  the  moment  when  we  can  embrace 
the  notion  of  a  coalition.  We  can  cap- 
ture this  moment  to  address  not  only 
the  psychological,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  farmers  in  this 
country,  but  we  can  reach  across  race 
and  class  and  sex  and  geography  to 
come  together  to  address  human 
misery  across  all  bounds. 

This  gentleman  is  not  naive.  Maybe 
it  will  not  help  us  build  coalitions,  but 
at  least  for  a  few  moments  those  of 
you  in  this  body  who  represent  the 
farmers  and  who  consider  yourselves 
conservative  and  moderate  may  under- 
stand, and  maybe  if  we  show  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  ci4>ability  to  reach  to 
you  in  your  moment  of  need  and  in 
our  collective  moment  of  need,  maybe 
you  will  reach  to  us  to  help  us  address 
the  poverty  and  the  human  misery 
that  is  all  too  real  in  the  urban  envi- 
ronment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Member  stands  proudly  and  agges- 
sively  in  support  of  addressing  the 
problems  of  the  farmers,  because  their 
problem  is  my  constituents'  problem 
and  your  problem  is  my  problem,  in 
the  hopes  that  in  the  next  several 
weeks  you  will  understand  that  on  the 
other  side  of  that  coin  lies  human 
misery  trapped  in  the  urban  environ- 
ment 

Mr.  WEBE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  Just  want  to  thank  him  at  this  time 
publicly  as  well  for  the  dedication  he 
has  shown  on  this  issue  and  specifical- 
ly to  let  the  Members  of  the  body 
know  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
spent  almost  an  hour-and-a-half  of  his 
time  meeting  with  a  group  of  farmers, 
desperate  farmers,  from  my  district 
who  came  to  Washington  to  tell  their 
story.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pimnr]  sent 
them  in  to  talk  to  the  Speaker,  which 
iB  very  helpful,  but  I  appreciate  also 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  some  other  urban  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  gave  so  generous- 
ly of  their  time.  I  want  the  body  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dkl- 
Lxms]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dxixincs 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additicmal 
minutes.) 

Mr.  nt  LA  GAR2^  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  »■  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  that  we  who  represent 
agriculture  so  very  much  i^ypredate 
his  sensitivity  and  his  compassion  and 
his  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
issue. 

Althou^  we  have  been  there  in  the 
past,  sfiriirt*"g  the  gentleman  with  the 
needs  of  his  constituency  and  similar 
consUtuendes,  I  think  that  today  the 
gentleman  has  reinf oroed  our  dedicsr 
tion  to  continue  to  work  with  him,  be- 
cause the  plight  of  an  American, 
whether  he  be  in  the  inner  dty  or  out 
in  rural  America,  is  the  plight  of  an 
American.  For  those  in  need  and  those 
who  are  suffering,  I  wish  that  all  of  us 
would  have  the  sense  of  sensitivity  and 
compassion  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league has.  Perhaps  with  the  example 
here  today— when  those  in  need  in  one 
sector  who  are  effected  so  drastically 
receive  such  ccmipasslon  from  those  in 
another  sector— I  would  hope  and  pray 
that  we  would  redprocate  at  the  time 
when  we  are  needed  to  help  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  and 
generous  remarks,  and  I  yield  badt  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CoLBMAHl.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee:  In 
regard  to  the  language  that  is  con- 
tained on  page  11  of  the  bill,  for  those 
who  have  had  3  to  5  years  of  disaster. 
I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  language  in  lines  4  to  10.  In  there 
it  provides  that: 

In  not  1MB  thsn  t  yean  during  the  S-year 
period  ^iMMtif  on  the  date  of  the  borrower's 
appUcatioo  for  such  loan,  was  eUgilde  to  re- 
ceive a  natural  diaaater  emenency  loan 
under  subtttle  C  of  this  title  by  reason  of 
the  (act  that  the  borrower's  tann  or  ranch 
was  located  In  an  area  designated  In  each  of 
such  years  for  aaslstanoe  under  subtitle 
C  •  •  • 

I  would  ask  what  that  language 
means  for  the  farmer  who  lived  in  the 
county  that  has  been  declared  a  disas- 
ter. ,    .. 

Mr.    COLEMAN   of   Missouri,    iix. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes. 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  BClssourt.  Has  the 
gentleman  stated  his  question? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes;  does  that 
mean  that  the  farmer  had  to  suffer  a 
disaster  in  those  8  yean  himself  or 
whether  Just  the  county  had  to  have  a 
disaster?  ^    ^, 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yidd. 


in  the  Daschle  amendment  we  have 
made  a  change  in  those  words,  and  the 
operative  words  now  read  as  follows: 

By  reason  of  tbe  fact  that  the  borrower's 
(anntaig  and  ranetaing  operations  have  been 
substaotlaUy  affected  by  a  natural  disaster. 

The  Intent  and  the  reason  for  that 
language  is  to  clarify  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  people  who  Just  happen  to 
live  In  a  county  that  was  declared  a 
disaster  area  would  be  eligible  for  this 
SHiwroent  interest  reduction.  The  indi- 
vidual farmer  has  to  come  in  and  show 
that  he  as  an  individual  farmer  has.  in 
fact,  sustained  losses  in  3  out  of  S 
yean. 

Mr.  VOIICMER.  He  would  still  be 
able  to  obtain  one  of  Uiese  loans  even 
though  he  had  obtained  loans  in  the 
previous  3  yean  also? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Yes:  be- 
cause those  were  disaster  loans  that 
he  has  already  qualified  for.  This  is  an 
operating  loan,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that,  as  the  gentleman  knows  in  his 
district,  as  well  as  mine,  it  takes  much 
more  to  get  back  on  yotu-  feet,  and  you 
certainly  need  more  than  a  disaster 
loan,  we  are  attempting  with  this  3- 
peroent  write-down  to  heU>  those  par- 
ticular individuals  who  h^ypened  to  be 
in  the  wToog  place  at  the  wrong  time, 
which  is  north  Missouri- your  district 
and  mine. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  is  right  This 
language  will  v>ply  to  my  district 
probably  Just  ss  much  as  it  applies  to 
the  district  of  the  other  gentleman 
frtnn  Missouri.  So  that  is  why  I  Just 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's work  on  this  language,  and  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  other  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Snuoir]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yidding. 

I  first  wish  to  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Callfomla  [Mr.  DsllumsI 
for  his  support  and  his  understanding 
of  this  issue,  as  he  so  well  artknilated 
it  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
Membos  fnnn  urban  Amrrira  and 
suburban  America  should  sunxirt  this 
legislation  because  this  truly  could 
have  a  domino  effect.  People  who  live 
on  the  farm  have  a  direct  influence 
and  their  econnny  has  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  those  who  live  elsewhere  in 
this  country. 

D  1620 

Srwaii  towns  are  reliant  upon  how 
«rell  the  farmer  does.  If  the  farmer 
does  well,  the  tractor  dealer,  the  im- 
plement dealer,  the  seed  dealer,  the 
fertilizer  dealer,  the  food  stores,  the 
dothlng  stores,  all  do  welL  If  they  are 
not  doing  well,  then  those  who  live  in 
suburbia  and  rural  America  <»nse- 
quently  are  not  woiUng  and  produc- 
ing for  the  rest  of  the  country  to  their 
caoMdtr.  so  in  addition  to  the  reasons 
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the  gentlemmn  from  California  said, 
there  is  a  domino  effect. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  the 
chairman  of  the  congressional  rural 
caucus,  we  had  a  hearing  yesterday 
with  the  various  State  senators  and 
State  representatives  from  18  Farm 
Belt  legislatures.  They  very  succinctly 
pointed  out  the  problem  in  rural 
America.  It  is  real.  This  problem  is  one 
that  is  a  very  basic  one,  not  Just  to 
farmers,  not  Just  to  people  who  live  in 
small  towns.  It  concerns  everybody  be- 
cause it  concerns  eating  and  that  is  a 
very  important  thing  for  all  of  us  to 
think  about.  We  in  America  spend 
only  12  cents  out  of  the  earned  dollar 
for  food,  compared  to  38  cents  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  72  cents  in  the  Sudan, 
you  pick  your  country.  The  best  bar- 
gain in  this  world  is  the  American  food 
that  we  produce  and  sell  here  and 
abroad.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  the  basic 
economy  and  the  people  that  produce 
it. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation  and  compliment  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[BAr.  Di  LA  Oarza];  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Joifis];  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  together  with  the  task  force 
that  has  come  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enacting  this  emergency  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  farm  credit 
crisis  in  America  today. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  of  the  debate  that  we 
have  heard  here  today.  I  certainly 
agree  that  with  the  small  number  of 
Representatives  that  the  farm  commu- 
nity of  America  has  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress that  we  cannot  afford  the  parti- 
san wrangling  that  sometimes  occa- 
sions debate  on  other  subjects  that  are 
brought  before  this  House  for  consid- 
eration: but  I  would  like  to  say  in  de- 
fense of  the  American  farmer  that  the 
plight  that  they  now  endiire  is  not 
brought  about  by  mismanagement.  It 
is  not  brought  about  by  poor  Judgment 
on  their  part.  It  is  brought  about  by 
circumstances  which  are  far  beyond 
their  control,  and  while  this  is  not  an 
issue  on  which  we  will  debate  the 
future  of  the  farm  policy  of  our  coun- 
try, it  is  an  immediate  remedy  to  an 
immediate  problem. 

The  American  farmer  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  feeding  and  clothing  the 
world.  Today,  he  is  asking  for  help  in 
order  to  properly  feed  and  clothe  him- 
self and  his  family. 

Between  1979  and  1983  net  farm 
Income  in  the  United  States  decreased 
50  percent. 

Farm  residents  in  1983  received, 
after  taxes,  an  average  per  capita 
income  of  $6.917— considerably  less 
than  the  $10,000  per  capita  income  for 
nonf arm  residents  of  our  country. 


Dire  warnings  about  the  precarious 
financial  state  of  agriculture  abound. 
The  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  approximately  18  percent 
of  all  farm  operators  have  a  debt/asset 
ratio  of  40  percent  or  more.  When  the 
debt/asset  ratio  reaches  40  percent, 
economists  say  Interest  costs  of  the 
farmer  begin  to  threaten  his  survivaL 
What  these  percentages  translate  into 
is  419.000  financially  stressed  farmers 
with  $109  billion  in  debt  as  of  last  Jan- 
uary. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  156,000  farms  with 
debt/asset  ratios  of  70  percent  or 
more,  representing  $46  billion  in  debt 
and  $26  billion  in  assets.  This  sort  of 
situation  Is  highly  insolvent  and  indi- 
cates a  near-term  potential  loss  expo- 
sure facing  lenders. 

It  is  worth  repeating  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration's  predictions 
concerning  this  point: 

I7nleH  the  flnandal  situation  in  ssricul- 
ture  !■  stabiUsed  there  la  a  dancer  that  aaet 
value*  will  be  forced  to  a  record  low  because 
of  forced  sales.  Highly  stressed  operaton, 
for  example,  hold  about  S  percent  of  the 
total  aveta  in  agriculture,  considerably 
more  than  what  normally  comes  on  the 
market  In  a  given  year.  If  the  bulk  of  these 
farmers  go  out  of  buatneas  in  the  «*»"»"§ 
year,  anet  markets  will  be  under  atroag 
downward  pressure. 

Alan  R.  Tubbs.  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  gave 
this  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Conservation.  Credit  and  Rural 
Development  on  February  7. 1985: 

Baaed  on  the  agricultural  credit  and  farm 
debt  situation.  I  aee  an  impending  and  un- 
avoidable criaia  for  thia  year,  next  year,  and 
poaalbly  beyond  aa  tbeae  highly  leveraged 
fanners  hit  a  point  of  no  return. 

My  concern  la  that  aa  these  operatora  are 
puabed  Into  bankruptcy,  foreclosure,  or  par- 
tial liquidation,  it  wlU  foroe  the  reallocatloo 
of  aaaets.  further  eroding  ssset  values  and 
creating  a  downward  apiraL 

You  can  see  this  beginning  to 
happen  all  over  the  country.  Aa  land 
values  decrease,  farmers  are  unsUe  to 
borrow  money  for  their  production 
needs.  Without  production,  they  are 
unable  to  pay  back  their  current  loana. 
As  many  are  forced  to  sell  land  in 
order  to  meet  loan  payments  or  raise 
money  to  plant,  they  puiAi  the  prices 
of  neighboring  farmland  down.  Mr. 
Tubbs  pointed  out  that  In  the  last  2  to 
3  years  the  aversfe  land  reduction  in 
the  Midwest  has  been  approximately 
30  to  40  percent.  We  are  becoming  ens- 
narled  in  a  vldous  vortex. 

I  think  It  needs  to  be  added  that  the 
crisis  that  the  farmer  exiierienoes 
today  in  America  is  brought  about  by 
circumstances  which  are  far  beyond 
his  controL  It  has  to  do  with  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  this  country  and  the 
impact  thereon  of  an  overvalued  dollar 
abroad,  which  discourages  Imports. 

Everyone  that  understands  farm 
policy  knows  that  in  order  for  the 
American  farmer  to  survive,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  the  presumption  of  exporting 


at  least  50  percent  of  his  products  in 
international  commerce.  But  the  cur- 
rent economic  policy  discourages  ex- 
ports. Thus,  an  over  supply  depresses 
farmprlcea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  specific 
matter  that  I  Judge  needs  to  be  clari- 
fied in  order  to  have  an  efficient  and 
effective  administration  of  this  blU 
and  of  all  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion profframs  that  are  now  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  administration.  In 
section  311(A)  of  subtiUe  (B)  of  the 
Pitrm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
there  is  a  provision  which  deals  with 
the  definition  and  the  qualification  of 
an  iu>pllcant  for  eligibility  under  the 
family  farm  provision.  In  my  own 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  personnel  Interpret 
this  provision  very  narrowly.  They  in 
fact  say  that  if  a  family  farmer,  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  a  family,  employ 
more  than  two  persons,  two  hired 
hands,  as  it  is  defined  on  that  farm, 
that  they  are  not  a  family  farm. 

I  would  like  to  ragage  thechairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Credit  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  principal  author  of  this 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschls]  in  a  colloquy  on 
this  subject  in  order  that  we  might 
bring  some  light  for  purposes  of  con- 
gressional intent  and  legislative  intent 
on  this  subject. 

Is  it  true.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Daschli]  that  is  it  the  intent  of 
this  body  and  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  interpret  the  definition  of  a  family 
farm  in  a  manner  which  is  broader 
than  the  specific  reference  which  I  re- 
cited a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ai^ansas 
[Mr.  Albxardbb]  and  to  the  body  that 
there  has  been  an  ever-changing  deci- 
sionmaking group  about  family  farm 
siaes  and  the  number  of  people  who 
are  to  be  engaged  in  a  family  farm. 
That  has  been  going  on  for  a  good 
many  years  now,  and  as  a  farmer  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Rural  Agrlcultnial 
Committee.  I  have  seen  it  change  since 
I  have  been  here. 

I  think  that  the  main  thing  that  de- 
termines the  size  of  a  family  farm 
today  has  been  requirement  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
always  used  and  has  had  to  make 
loans  to  farmers,  some  of  which  I  have 
always  disagreed  with,  because  I  think 
that  some  of  the  loans  are  made 
beyond  the  group  that  does  farming. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ariumsas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Alxxah- 
DSR  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Because  I 
think  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  wlU  continue  to 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  made  a  lot  of 
mistakes  in  making  some  of  the  size 
loans  they  have  made  in  that  regard.  I 
am  not  referring  to  any  particular 
area  of  the  country  or  to  any  particu- 
lar vocational  group  that  does  farm- 
ing. I  think  it  is  a  problem  that  we 
have.  It  is  actually  one,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alkz- 
AifDxa]  that  I  am  afraid  and  have  a 
hesitancy  to  deal  with  and  put  in  black 
and  white  as  far  as  the  definition  of  a 
family  farm  is  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  if  we  do  that 
from  our  standpoint  here  in  this 
House  to  be  applied  to  the  50  States  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  So  the  genUe- 
man  is  saying,  if  I  interpret  him  cor- 
rectly, and  he  is  a  man  of  experience, 
having  served  as  a  State  commissioner 
of  agriculture  in  Tennessee  before 
coming  here  to  this  institution,  that 
there  are  examples  where  numerous 
employees  or  hired  hands  may  be  put 
to  work  for  a  temporary  period  of  time 
In  the  harvest  season,  for  example,  to 
harvest  fruit  maybe  in  Florida  or  even 
tomatoes  in  Arlcansas  or  strawberries 
in  Tennessee  or  okra  or  some  of  those 
crops,  but  that  the  limit  of  two  per- 
sons, two  hired  hands,  is  severely  re- 
stricting the  definition  of  a  family 
farm  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  the 
Intent  of  this  body  and  violate  legisla- 
tive intent. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  That  is  a 
mistake  if  that  is  being  done,  because 
a  limitation  of  two  employees  to  any 
siee  farm  in  my  opinion  is  a  mistake  in 
the  first  place,  because  of  the  fact  of 
the  modem  machinery  that  we  have, 
the  changes  in  cultivation  habits  and 
harvesting  habits  every  day  on  the 
farm  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
define  the  fact  that  the  limitation  of 
two  farm  hands  out  there  on  the  farm 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  T  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  in  Just 
a  second,  but  I  know  of  an  instance 
where  a  man  and  his  wife  own  and  op- 
erate a  farm,  in  this  instance  of  over 
2.000  acres;  they  have  two  sons  who 
are  in  college,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
them  in  order  to  provide  the  labor  for 
this  farm  to  hire  as  many  as  5  or  10 
hired  hands. 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  that  it  is  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  this  body  to  apply  the 
benefits  or  the  eligibility  of  this  pro- 
gram that  we  are  enacting  today  to  in- 
stances such  as  I  have  described? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Well,  certainly  the 
gentleman  raises  an  excellent  point.  I 
think  the  problem  has  been  widely 
varied  interpretations  of  the  law  from 
State  to  State.  In  some  States  it  is  nar- 
rowly focused.  In  other  States  it  is 
widely  Interpreted  and  the  result  of 


that  Interpretation  is  that  we  found 
that  a  family  farm  in  one  State  is  not 
a  family  farm  in  another.  It  seems  to 
me  a  family  farm  is  run  by  a  family 
and  that  criteria  ought  to  be  the  sole 
criteria  upon  which  we  determine 
what  a  family  farm  is. 

0  1630 

That  is  certainly  the  intent  of  this 
Member  as  we  look  to  this  legislation. 

But  I  think  also,  if  we  are  going  to 
clarify  this  leglslaUvely.  whkAi  I  think 
ultimately  may  need  to  be  done.  I 
think  the  time  and  the  place  for  that 
is  in  the  farm  biU  and  I  certainly 
intend  to  pursue  that  with  the  gentle- 
man as  the  farm  bill  is  brought  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
later  on  this  year. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  certainly  agree 
that  that  is  the  proper  legislative  vehi- 
cle to  explore  and  to  thorougAily 
define  the  issue.  But  tar  the  moment, 
and  in  the  9irit  of  responding  to  the 
urgent  credit  crisis  that  faces  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  we  must  deal  with 
that  situation  in  this  legislation  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  capable,  and  cer- 
tsihily  this  colloquy  is  Intended  to  do 
that. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  fashion 
some  language  to  be  included  in  the 
report  to  define  this,  the  subject  of  a 
family  farm,  untfl  such  time  that  we 
can  do  it  more  genmlly  and  more  de- 
finitively in  legiSlatkm  to  be  brought 
up  at  a  later  time  this  year. 

Mr.  OK  L*  GARZA.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  in  LA  OARZA.  I  wlU  sUte  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  know  from 
whence  the  two  hired  hands  require- 
ment came.  But  the  regulation  that 
the  FSnners  Home  Administration 
works  under,  which  we  feel  reflects 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  states  in  the 
definition  of  family  farm  that  it  "may 
require  a  reasonable  amount  of  fuU- 
tlme,  hired  labor." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Albz- 
AHim]  has  ai»in  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Albxah- 
DKS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  m  LA  OARZA.  Under  the  defini- 
tion, among  other  things,  it  says,  "may 
require  a  reasonable  amount  of  full- 
time,  hired  labor  and  seasonal  labor 
during  pMk-load  periods." 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
our  committee  would  Insist  that  that 
was  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  and 
then  you  have  to  go  on  a  case-by-case 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  problon 
that  we  have.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
"reasonable"  in  the  eyes  of  the  person 
who  defined  that  term  in  Arkansas 
was  two,  and  reasonable  to  me  is  not 
two.  It  is  25  or  50  or  whatever  may  be 
required  in  order  to  carry  out  the 


functions  of  the  labor  of 
farm. 

Would  the  chairman  disagree  with 
my  impression  of  "reasonable"  as  op- 
posed to  the  limited  and  narrow  defi- 
nition that  has  been  applied  by  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration? 

Mr.  KB  LA  OARZA.  As  I  stated  to  the 
gentleman,  the  regulation,  as  I  read  it. 
says,  "reasonable."  What  is  reasonable 
would  be  decided  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  One  mi^t  say  yes  to  one  and 
then  to  20  or  25. 

I  think  we  should  state  here,  as  the 
gentleman  fn»n  South  Dakota  states. 
and  I  craeur.  that  this  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  another  forum.  But.  again.  I 
would  state  that  the  legislative  intent 
is  reflected  in  the  regulation,  which 
states  that  a  family  farm  may  require 
a  reasonable  amount  of  hired  labor 
and  seasonable  labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alkz- 
AHDOt]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Aixxaw- 
on  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  conclude  from  the  chairman's 
statonait  that  for  the  time  betaig.  and 
for  application  of  the  law  as  it  current- 
ly exists,  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  can  hear 
this  subject  more  thoroughly,  that  no 
number  should  be  applied  in  determin- 
ing "reasonable"  until  the  committee 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
subject  more  thoroughly? 

Mr.  K  LA  OARZA.  I  would  state  that 
that  would  be  our  interpretation,  that 
"leascmable"  has  to  mean  reasonable, 
and  that  no  figure  be  set  across  the 
board  that  must  apply  everywhere,  in 
each  section  of  a  State,  and  from  one 
State  to  another  State. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution  and  for 
the  colloquy. 

Mr.  Dx  LA  OARZA.  The  decision 
could  be  made  in  each  State.  But  our 
interpretation  is  that  no  stated  figure 
should  go  across  the  board. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  do  so  to 
mgage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  author 
of  the  bill,  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  South  DakoU  [Mr. 
DascblxI.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a 
question. 

Under  section  5  of  HJl.  1035.  ad- 
vanced recourse  loans  are  provided  to 
producers  of  commodities  of  the  1985 
crop.  Would  the  gentionan  clarify  a 
point  of  considerable  discussion  during 
the  maricup  in  the  committee? 

Are  all  producers  involved  in  the 
production  of  crops  for  the  1985  crop 
year  eligible  for  the  advanced  CCC 
price  support  loans? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 
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BCr.  ROBERTS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Section  5  amends 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  my 
Intent  is  that  all  producers,  including 
winter  wheat  producers,  are  eligible 
for  the  advanced  CCC  loans  if  they 
meet  the  other  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
rural  communities  of  my  district  are 
facing  a  bleak  future  as  we  haven't 
.  seen  since  the  Depression. 

In  my  home  State  of  Minnesota  we 
have  seen  a  cooperative  effort  by  the 
Rural  Crisis  Committee,  composed  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  farmers 
and  businessmen,  lenders  and  mer- 
chants—groups that  during  ordinary 
times  would  hold  and  express  diverse 
interests— today  united  because  of  the 
real  problem  in  rural  America. 

The  Rural  Crisis  Committee  thinks 
the  farm  loan  system  needs  greater 
flexibility,  but  also  more  coordinated 
processing.  There  are  four  levels  of 
lending  and  farm  borrowers  must  go 
from  Government  to  association  to 
lending  institution  to  vendor.  Where 
one  of  the  parties  is  reluctant  to  act. 
as  Farmers  Home  has  been  for  several 
months,  financing  farm  operations  be- 
comes exceedingly  difficult. 

The  solution  offered  by  the  Rural 
Crisis  Committee  Is  to  make  the  pri- 
vate lenders  the  first  level  of  process- 
ing. They  could  take  a  look  at  total 
debt  and  recommend  how  much 
should  be  recast  under  the  Farmers 
Home  insured  loan  programs:  how 
much  should  benefit  from  guaranteed 
loan  programs:  and  how  much  should 
stay  in  commercial  loan  portfolios.  In 
making  these  recommendations  the 
local  private  lender  would  be  guided 
primarily  by  the  requirement  that  the 
farmer  be  able  to  show  a  positive  cash- 
flow to  cover  operating  expenses,  debt 
payments,  taxes,  and  family  living  ex- 
penses. 

The  farmer  would  be  eligible  to  have 
the  maturity  of  his  loans  extended  out 
for  a  15-year  period  and  to  obtain  in- 
terest cost  reductions  in  a  number  of 
ways: 

By  becoming  eligible  for  the  limited 
resources  program  In  which  regular 
FmHA  rates  are  reduced  by  3  percent; 

By  placing  a  portion  of  his  debt 
under  the  FmHA  program  at  "Govern- 
ment" interest  rate  levels:  and 

By  putting  an  interest  rate  cap  on 
guaranteed  loans  from  private  lenders. 

I  call  upon  the  administration  to  re- 
quest, at  the  earliest  possible  time,  ad- 
ditional authority  for  nnHA  insured 
loans.  They  have  every  legal  right  to 
extend  the  approved  lender  program 
so  that  private  lenders  can  assist  in 
processing  new  loans  and  restructur- 


ing old  debts.  They  can  extend  loans 
out  to  15  years  and  they  can  resched- 
ule payments.  So  far  they  haven't  had 
the  will  to  do  so. 

If  our  fanners  can  get  a  fair  price 
for  their  production  and  if  their  debt 
is  lengthened  and  interest  costs  re- 
duced—as we  did  for  foreign  business 
borrowers— they  can  and  should  sur- 
vive and  be  successful.  Much  of  their 
current  difficulties  stem  from  Govern- 
ment action.  It  is  no  excuse  to  now  say 
that  some  other  administration  caused 
the  problem.  There  are  enough  sins  of 
this  administration  to  require  it  to 
atone  to  rural  communities— notably 
the  outrageous  slxe  of  the  Federal 
debt,  the  unreasonably  robust  dollar 
in  foreign  markets,  the  lamentable 
export  policies,  and  the  weakness  of 
their  farm  policy. 

To  put  this  In  perspective.  I  need 
only  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  administration  rescued  a  large 
bank  last  year— extended  a  great  deal 
of  credit— of  f  budget— without  a  single 
word  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress—in  an  amount  significantly 
greater  than  anything  we  are  talking 
about  today.  The  n>IC  took  blllkHis 
of  dollars  of  bad  debts  off  the  backs  of 
the  stockholders  of  Continental  Illi- 
nois Bank.  And  that  was  not  called 
budget  busting. 

I  challenge  this  administration  to  re- 
spond to  rural  America  as  they  did  to 
Continental  Illinois. 

Paul  Volcker  testified  on  Capitol 
Hill  last  week.  He  is  not  noted  as  a 
champion  of  rural  America,  but  he  did 
agree  that  there  is  a  risk  of  cycle  after 
cycle  of  farm  devaluation,  faflurea  and 
foredosiures.  And  that  would  Imperil 
our  entire  society. 

I  urge  John  Block  and  this  admlnia- 
tration.  above  all.  to  revise  their  com- 
prehensive farm  bill  so  that  we  restore 
stable  and  fair  prices  to  our  farmers. 
That's  the  long-term  answer  to  this 
current  farm  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  name 
the  members  of  the  Rural  Crisis  Com- 
mittee so  that  the  record  will  be  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  but 
a  problem  that  coocems  every  rural 
citiaoL  The  Rural  Crisis  Oocnmlttee  Is 
composed  of  repreaentatlves  of  the: 
Minnesota  Bankers  AsMdatlon:  Min- 
nesota Cattlemen's  AMOdatlon;  Min- 
nesota Wheat  Growers  Association; 
Farm  Equipment  Assodatlom;  Mtame- 
soU  Soybean  Growen;  CSNEX;  Min- 
nesota Farmers  Union;  American  Agri- 
cultural Movement  from  Minnesota; 
Minnesota  Pork  Produoers;  Communi- 
cating for  Agrletilture;  Minnesota 
Farm  Bureau;  Northwestern  Lumber- 
men's Association;  Independent  Bank- 
ers of  Minnesota,  and  Farm  Credit 
Service. 

I  would  now  ask  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daichli]  for  a  response. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PENNY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
program  of  the  Rural  Crisis  Commit- 
tee is  a  response  to  economic  condi- 
tions created  by  Government  policies 
and  economic  forces  which  farmers  do 
not  control.  These  policies  are  ruining 
our  rural  communities.  They  only  ask 
a  reasonable  chance  to  restructure 
debt  with  some  Interest  relief  and 
some  real  cooperation  from  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Rural  Crisis  Committee  pro- 
gram, as  my  colleague  Mr.  Pamnr  has 
so  ably  pointed  out.  relies  upon  the 
private  lenders  to  make  the  analysis 
and  professing  of  loan  applications 
and  debt  restructuring  applications. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  a  backlog  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
applications  for  the  debt  set-aside  pro- 
gram. Private  lenders  have  fully  expe- 
rienced personnel  and  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  work  to  preserve  a 
wholesome  way  of  life.  If  the  adminis- 
tration will  cooperate,  we  can  accom- 
plish the  Rural  Crisis  Committee's 
goals  and  have  a  better  rural  America. 
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Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEREDTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


It   offered    by    Mr. 

4<kX3>  by  deletlnc  the 
pimse  "a  new  psragrapb  (3)"  and  replactng 
it  with  the  phrue  "new  parsgrapbs  (S)  and 
(S)"  and  Inserttnt  the  followlnc  new  para- 
graph and  renumberlnc  the  exlstinc  nib- 
paiapaph  (3)  u  subparMrsph  llY. 

"{.%)  In  implementinf  the  spproved  lender 
program  eatabllahed  under  wctlon  US  of 
this  Act  on  May  4,  I9M.  the  Secretary  ahaU 
ensure  that  each  request  of  a  lendlnc  tnsttu- 
tlon  for  deelsnatlon  u  sn  spiiroved  lender 
under  the  protram  be  reviewed,  and  a  ded- 
■lon  made  oo  the  appUcatloo.  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  lendlnc  Institution  has  sub- 
mitted a  eompletad  application  to  the  Fum- 
en  Home  Admlnlstratloa.  Any  nich  reqoest 
of  a  lendlnc  tnatitutloo  that  malntalna  loan 
portfolios  of  which  not  less  than  3S  percent 
of  aU  ontstandlnc  loans  are  agrtcultural 
loans  or  loans  to  acrteultmaUy-related  bus!- 
neases  shall  be  automatically  approved.". 

Mr.  BEREUTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebrasaka? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEKEUTEK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  offer  three  amendments  and 
I  would  like  to  speak  in  general  to  my 
coUeaguea.  especially  those  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


First  I  would  like  to  commend  them 
for  their  responsiveness  and  for  the 
excellent  legislation  that  they  have 
presented  to  us. 

I  happen  to  think  it  can  be  perfected 
a  bit  but  I  think  they  have  done  an 
outstanding  Job  and  that  is  the  flrst 
thing  I  want  to  say. 

ReaUy.  I  do  beUeve  this  leglslaUon 
might  well  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  as  well,  where  I  am  a 
member,  because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
problem  that  Involves  farmers,  ranch- 
ers. HBtiUny  institutions  as  well  as  the 
agribusiness. 

There  are  about  four  or  Ave  of  us  on 
that  B»n¥«"g  Committee  who  do  camie 
from  predominantly  agricultural  Dis- 
tricts. 

I  did  attend  as  many  of  the  hearings 
held  by  Chairman  Joms  as  possible. 

I  would  also  say  I  bring,  unfortu- 
nately, special  qualifications  to  the 
floor  today  to  talk  on  this  subject,  for 
I  have  In  the  last  18  months  had  four 
agricultural  banks  fail  in  my  ccmgres- 
slonal  district.  Of  70  some  bank  fail- 
ures in  the  coimtry  last  year.  15  were 
in  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
alone. 

I  could  tell  you  that  chaos  has  re- 
sulted In  those  communities  because  In 
every  inirf^"*^  it  was  the  sole  bank  and 
flnandal  institution  in  that  communi- 
ty. 

This  Member,  therefore  is  especially 
interested  in  helping  the  borrowers 
that  were  q>un  out  of  those  failed 
banks  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  really  had  their  bank  pulled  out 
from  under  them.  But  also  the  amend- 
ment that  I  will  be  offering  shortly 
will  be  anticipatory  in  trying  to  assist 
other  Members  avoid  some  of  the 
chaos  resulting  from  failed  agricultur- 
ally oriented  banks. 

I  would  ask  my  coUeagues  to  think 
back  to  the  administration's  debt  re- 
structuring program  of  last  Septem- 
ber. It  provided  for  a  principal  buy 
down  for  a  quaranteed  loan.  It  was  not 
understandably  acceptable  to  the 
American  banking  community.  There- 
fore it  was  not  implemented  and  the 
farmer  was  not  assisted  on  debt  re- 
structing  and  spring  planting  loans. 

Of  $630  million  authorised  for  loan 
guarantees,  only  $25  million  has  been 
used.  That  ought  to  tell  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  something. 

So  if  we  are  not  going  to  have  the 
cooperation  and  motivation  from  our 
commercial  lending  institutions  it  Is 
rather  obvious  that  we  must  make  the 
approved  lender  program  workable 
and  attractive.  I  am  fearful  of  two 
things:  One.  this  legislation  still  will 
not  work  and.  second,  since  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  cannot  cope 
with  the  problems  that  they  now  have, 
the  additional  requirements  placed 
upon  them  wlU  only  compound  the 
problem  unless  the  paperworic  burden 


is  dramatically  shifted  to  great  ntun- 
bers  of  wroved  lenders. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  you 
now  is.  I  think,  relatively  nonoontro- 
verslaL  In  the  legislation  that  you 
wisely  brought  to  this  body  you  have 
provided  for  a  maximum  period  of  16 
days  during  which  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  must  act  upon  applica- 
tions for  loan  guarantees  coming  from 
amiroved  lenders.  I  am  going  one 
beyond  that  and  suggesting  that  we 
have  a  problem  that  must  be  ooped 
with  in  processing  those  wpUeatlons 
and  that  It  can  be  coped  with  only  If 
we  have  a  large  number  of  banks 
acting  as  wproved  lenders. 

So  therefore  my  amendment  does 
two  things:  One,  it  jnovldes  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  days  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  act  upon  an  applica- 
tion from  the  financial  institution  to 
become  an  approved  lender— "yes~  or 
"no"  In  15  days.  Second,  It  provides 
that  agricultural  banks  as  commonly 
defined,  that  Is  to  say  those  with  35 
percent  of  their  loans  to  agriculture  of 
agribusiness,  wHl  automatteally  be 
given  the  status  of  approved  lenders. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  loana 
coming  out  of  the  bank  of  course  will 
be  automatically  approved.  Tlie  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  must  still 
ke^  that  final  authority  to  approve 
or  dlsapiHwe.  But  I  think  it  does  ex- 
pedite the  process. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  engage  in  dialog 
with  my  colleagues  here  if  they  have 
questions  about  this  approach. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  ylrid? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ounm* 
sow]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  genorally  the  gentle- 
man Is  on  the  right  track.  paitJculariy 
on  the  first  seettoo  here  trying  to  get 
the  decisions  expedited.  I  have  a 
couple  of  concerns,  however,  in  regard 
to  the  »'«f  "«*■**  that  any  bank  that 
has  over  35  percent  agricultural  port- 
folio oui^t  to  atttomatteaUy  be  ap- 
proved as  an  approved  lender. 

Ftankly.  I  must  teD  the  gentleman  I 
have  some  banks  In  my  area  that  have 
over  35  percent  agrieidtural  loan  port- 
folios, they  are  not  In  good  condition 
today,  they  have  had  some  real  prob- 
lems In  the  past,  they  are  being  frank- 
ly Investigated  by  the  FDIC  and  I  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  approved.  I 
will  be  very  hooast  about  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  [Mr.  Bgaauiaal  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Q/mnrnMom  and 
by  unantanouB  conaent  Mr.  Bsuuiaa 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutea.)    

Mr.  BERBUTBU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
undmstand  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man but  I  also  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man this:  We  have  a  smaU  percentage. 


a  voy  small  percentage,  less  than  half 
of  the  agricultural  banks  in  this  coun- 
try that  have  sou^t  this  approved 
lender  status.  I  do  believe  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  consider  is  that  we 
have  approved  lenders  status  given  in 
a  timely  fashion.  Then  I  think  it  re- 
quires QMClal  dUlgenoe  <m  tint  part  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
take  a  look  at  applications  coming 
from  those  approved  lenders  about 
which  some  doubt  might  be  expressed. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  way  we 
outfit  to  proceed. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wm  the  gentleman  yield  f  turther? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  again  to  the 


Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
saying  we  ought  to,  by  law.  Hlminatr 
any  discretion  at  Judgmental  aUllty  of 
the  Fumets  Home  Administration  to 
detennine  irtiether  <»-  not  a  bank  is 
worthy  of  lieing  approved  as  a  lender? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Chalmian.  given  the  short  period  of 
time  that  we  have,  that  it  is  better  to 
approve  banics  for  approved  lender 
stataa.  a  large  number,  even  knowing 
that  a  small  numbo-  of  those  banks 
are  ftnfi^r**'  Institutions  about  irtiidi 
you  and  I  would  have  questions, 
ratlier  than  failing  to  inocess  the  ap- 
Idicatiaas  wliatsoever. 
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Mr.  BB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  m  la  Gaaza]  Is  reoog- 
niaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BB  u  GARZA.  Mr.  Chalman,  I 
have  the  same  concerns  Just  cxprtased 
jof  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gomocsoal  in  that  we 
would.  In  effect.  manrtaf.e  something 
be  done  without  any  ability  to  look  at 
the  lender.  We  would  say  that  a  lender 
with  a  35^>a«ent  agriculture  pmtf olio 
would  automatically  qualify.  We  have 
not  done  this  In  any  other  areas. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  I 
think  is  good  and  apinopiiate— that 
there  should  be  a  15-<tey  turnaround. 
But,  as  to  the  other  part  of  the 
amendment,  we  have  to  look  across 
the  board.  This  is  legislation  of  nation- 
al significanoe  andimpOTt.  and  I  get  a 
feeling  that  our  distlnguialied  col- 
league is  looking  at  a  smaller  area 
than  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  SO 
States. 

We  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  his 
expertise  and  Icnowledge  in  this  area 
at  the  hearings.  Although  we  wait 
rather  fast,  we  were  available  at  the 
hearings.  We  met  with  members  of 
hatiMny  institutions;  we  met  with 
members  of  the  farm  credit  system;  we 
met  with  both  lenders,  borrowers,  and 
projective  lenders.  The  expertise  and 
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knowledge   of    the    gentleman   could 
have  helped  lu  to  make  a  decision. 

So  at  this  point  I  would  oppose  the 
gentleman's  proposal.  We  did  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  dedicate  and  to 
digest  possible  implications. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Will  the  chairman 
yield?  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  expe- 
dite the  tii«ii«r. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.       

Mr.  BKUEUTEK.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  only  one 
of  the  amendments  that  is  not  coming 
from  a  source  that  I  think  the  chair- 
man would  respect,  and  that  is  the  Ag- 
riculture Banking  Division  of  the 
American  Banking  Association.  This  is 
the  only  part,  and  it  Is  my  own. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
weigh  the  situation  and  arrive  at  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  than  I  do.  perhaps 
because  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
In  my  own  State.  I  would  be  willing  to 
settle,  in  this  amendment,  for  simply  a 
IS-day  expedited  arrangements  for  ap- 
proved lender  status.  Just  as  we  have 
In  a  15-day  process. 

So  therefore  I  would  say  to  the 
chairman.  I  would  be  willing  to  strike 
the  last  sentence,  which  would  grant 
automatic  approved  lender  status  to 
the  agricultural  banks. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  if  he 
would  respond  to  that  compromise. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  Let  me  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  OucKMAif]  who  has  a 
nitnjli^r  amendment. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  makes  a  good  suggestion,  but  in 
lieu  of  that  language  on  the  25  per- 
cent, which  troubles  me  because  it 
gives  any  bank  with  a  25-percent  ag 
loan  portfolio  automatic  status  In  the 
approved  lender  program  regardless  of 
Its  stability,  I  would  like  to  add  some 
language  which  would  say  the  follow- 
ing: 

Such  administrative  action  should  Include 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  approved  lender  procram. 
the  federal  land  banks  and  production 
credit  associations  chartered  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  are  eligible  lenders 
if  the  Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration Informs  the  Secretary  that  they 
have  adequate  reserves  against  losses. 

That  is,  I  would  like  to  In  a  sense 
plug  in  the  farm  credit  banks  If  the 
Secretary  gets  assurance  from  the 
farm  credit  system  that  they  are  solid 
banks.        

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Would  the  chair- 
man yield? 

Mr.  OE  LA  OARZA.  I  jrleld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  have  no  opposition  to 
what  he  is  suggesting,  but  it  does  not 
address  the  concerns  that  I  have,  and 
that  is  to  expedite  the  approval — 

Bfr.  OLICKMAN.  No.  I  keep  your 
15-day  period  In  there. 


Mr.  BERETUTER.  But  do  you  deal 
with  the  commercial  banks  as  well  as 
the 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  No. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Well.  I  am  trying 
to  address  the  problem  of  expediting 
the  approved  lender  status  for  com- 
mercial banks  by  simply  giving  the 
FHA  15  days  to  say  yea  or  nay,  and 
then  I  would  be  pleased  to  support  the 
gentleman's  approach  as  welL 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  What  I  would  do  is 
offer  an  amendment  to  your  amend- 
ment which  keeps  the  15-day  provision 
in  there,  which  strikes  the  last  sen- 
tence of  yours  and  adds  the  langiiage 
that  I  Just  read  to  you. 

Mr.  BEKEUTEK.  I  think  that  would 
be  an  excellent  compromise. 

Mr.  OK  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


man  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bxasum], 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  to  the  amendment, 
was  agreed  to. 


ST  m.  aucxMAii  to  ths 

STIOLSBSOrnB 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ovxmmmm  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bsssuiss: 
Strike  out  the  last  aentenoe  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof:  "Such  administrative  action 
should  Include  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that,  for  purposes  of  the  approved 
lender  program,  the  federal  land  banks  and 
production  credit  aHodations  chartered 
under  the  Fkrm  Credit  Act  of  1971  are  dlgl- 
ble  lenders  If  the  Oovemor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  informs  the  Secre- 
tary that  they  have  adequate  reserves 
against  lo 


Mr.  OUCKMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed In  the  RaooBS. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  do 
what  I  Just  explained;  that  is.  to  keep 
the  Bereuter  language  on  the  15-day 
period,  to  strike  the  last  sentence  of 
his  amendment  dealing  with  the  25- 
peroent  ag  loan  portfolio,  and  replace 
It  with  the  farm  credit  language. 

Mr.  Di  LA  OAR2LA.  Would  the  gentle- 
man srield? 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DI  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  have  no  objections  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman,  as 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ouckmah]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bnauml. 

The  amendment,  to  the  amendment, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


OmSSD  ST  MS.  BSSSUISS 

Vtr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bsssuiss: 

Amend  "section  S49(sXS)  as  found  In  sec- 
tion a  of  BJt  lOM  by: 

Deleting  the  phrase  "establishing  the" 
and  replacing  it  with  the  phrase  "making  a 
loan  available  to  an  existing  borrower  of  the 
lender,  a  borrower  from  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration,  or  a  borrower  from  a  failed. 
closed  or  liquidated  financial  institution  at 
an"; 

Delete  the  phrase  "for  the  loan  at  a 
level  .  . 

Delete  the  phrase  ".  .  .  that  will  ensure 
that"  and  replacing  it  with  the  phrase  "U: 
(a)";  and 

After  the  last  word  In  subsection  (6)  insert 
the  following:  "(b)  if  the  lenders  agree  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  borrowers  to 
provide  sufficient  credit  under  this  program 
for  5  years  to  borroweis  who  continue  to  op- 
erate farms  snd  ranches.". 

Mr.  BEREUTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Raooas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  m  L4  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  OS  LA  OARZA.  I  am  sorry.  I  was 
distracted.  Which  amendment  is  this? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  This  is  amend- 
ment No.  1. 

Mr.  OB  LA  OARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.       

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues.  I  feel  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant amendment  that  I  am  offer- 
ing, and  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschlx] 
that  pursuant  to  our  conversation  last 
night.  I  have  amended  the  amendment 
which  was  printed  in  the  Cohgrks- 
sioiTAL  RaooHD  to  Include  the  phrase, 
"the  Farmers  Home  Administration" 
so  that  the  possibility  that  he  raised 
for  a  Farmers  Home  Administration 
borrower  being  In  fact  picked  up  by  a 
commerlcal  bank  would  Indeed  be  pos- 
sible. 

What  I  am  quite  concerned  about, 
my  colleagues,  is  this:  I  am  concerned 
that  we  may  be  attracting  borrowers 
away  from  the  PCA's  and  Federal 
Land  Banks  in  this  country. 

All  you  have  to  do  today  is  look  at 
the  situation  that  has  developed  In  the 
Spokane  district,  where  the  Interest 
rates  available  from  the  commercial 
lending  institutions  are  now  more  ad- 
vantageous than  those  offered  by  the 
Federal  farm  credit  system.  We  have 
other  districts  that  are  having  similar 


problems,  although  they  are  not.  at 
this  point  quite  as  acute  ss  the  Spo- 
kane district. 

So  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we 
limit  the  loan  guarantees  to  three  clas- 
sifications: Those  of  existing  borrow- 
ers at  commercial  lending  Institutions 
or  PCA's.  or  second,  a  borrower  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Certainly  we  ought  to  encourage  any 
borrower  that  could  move  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  a 
commercial  lending  Institution,  al- 
though I  think  the  number  will  be 
mlnusctile.  And  third,  to  provide  loan 
guarantee  availability  to  those  borrow- 
ers that  are  being  spun  out  of  failed  fi- 
nancial Institutions. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment 
provides  just  what  the  Agricultural 
Hanking  Division  of  the  American 
Banking  Association  asked  for.  and 
that  Is.  a  5-year  commitment  for  a  90- 
percent  loan  guarantee  program,  re- 
viewable on  an  aruiual  basis  by  both 
the  lending  institution  and  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

A  5-year  commitment  is  necessary  so 
that  we  are  not  faced  with  this  same 
problem  again  next  year,  so  that  we 
have  some  assurance  that  there  is 
time,  indeed,  for  debt  restructurlnr.  «> 
that  we  are  doing  more  than  simply 
putting  the  term  "debt  restructuring" 
In  the  bill:  and  so  that  In  fact  we  are 
giving  them  5  years  of  time  to  restruc- 
ture If  there  is  100  percent  cash-flow, 
as  your  bill  now  calls  for. 

"This  amendment  provides  for  such  a 
commitment.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  any  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Agriculture  Committee  or  others  who 
have  concerns  or  questions  for  me. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, my  neighbor  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
BkdkllI. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  First  of  all.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  work  on 
this  effort,  and  I  know  he  is  trying  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  help  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  reading  the 
amendment,  I  do  not  see  where  It  says 
"annual  review."  Is  there  something  I 
am  tiniMing  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  No,  that  is  in  the 
second  amendment,  the  amendment 
that  wlU  follow. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
expect  us  to  pass  this  amendment  and 
then  see  whether  or  not  we  pass  the 
second  amendment,  that  there  Is 
annual  review?  Because  that  thing 
alone  I  think  would  just  absolutely 
wreck  our  whole  program  on  this. 

I  have  talked  to  the  American  bank- 
ers. I  have  had  them  on  the  phone 
just  this  afternoon.  In  Iowa,  and  I  was 
not  able  to  get  ahold  of  the  gentleman 
that  is  the  chairman  of  their  ag  com- 
mittee; but  I  talked  to  the  people 
there. 

a  1700 

I  read  them  what  It  is  in  this  amend- 
ment and  understandably  they  do  not 


agree  at  all  with  the  5-year  provision 
as  it  is  in  this  anwndment. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  But  they  do  agree 
with  the  annual  review  process? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Well,  they  also  did  not 
understand,  as  I  told  than,  because  if 
I  understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment correctly.  It  says  that  if  you  are 
turned  down  by  your  normal  lender, 
this  then  would  preclude  you  from 
going  to  anybody  else  and  trying  to 
get  a  loan  guarantee;  is  that  oorreet? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  It  does  mitigate  di- 
rectly against  bank  shopping  and 
thereby  flooding  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  with  additional  wpU- 
catlons.  But.  most  importantly,  it  is 
aimed  at  avoiding  the  attractlim  of 
borrowers  from  PCA's  and  from  the 
Federal  land  banks  that  already  have 
great  difficulties,  as  shown  in  the  Spo- 
kane district. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Well.  I  know  we  are 
trying  to  work  together  and  work 
things  out.  This  gentleman  would  be 
completely  uncomfortable  with  the 
amendment  and  would  have  to  try  to 
oppose  It.  We  have  worked  real  hard 
to  try  to  get  a  program  that  we  ttalnk 
would  worit.  would  think  would  be 
beneficial  and  at  least  with  the  con- 
cerns that  this  gentleman  would  have 
both  in  whether  or  not  we  are  i»eclud- 
Ing  people  from  having  an  onwrtunlty 
to  go  to  other  lendoa.  And  secondly 
with  the  fact  that  the  5-year  in  this 
amendmoit  does  not  provide  for  any 
review  so  that  the  banks  In  order  to 
accept  would  have  to  commit  for  a  full 
5  years.  This  gentlonan  would  have  to 
strongly  oppose  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bnou- 
na]  has  expired. 

(B^  imaajmous  consent.  Mr.  Bntao- 
TSB  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional mlnutMJ^ 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  reQKmd 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  say  if  the  only  problem  is  the  lack 
of  the  annual  review  provision  in  this 
specific  smendment  Instead  of  Its 
plaoonent  In  the  next  amendment.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  tram  Iowa 
that  I  can  handle  that  by  oonsldNlng 
the  amendments  en  bloc. 

But  I  would  have  to  say  to  the  gm- 
tleman  that  unless  we  are  very  careful 
here  we  will  be  creating  a  tremendous 
problem  for  the  Federal  Fum  Credit 
System  In  the  United  States.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  avoid  that  and  that  Is 
in  my  judgment,  to  preclude  the  op- 
portunity for  borrowers  to  abandon 
the  FMeral  Farm  Credit  System  In 
massive  ntmibers. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  just  for  a  clarification. 
In  that  first  part  of  the  gentleman's 


amendment,  is  it  the  Intent  of  the 
author  to  preclude  a  borrower  from 
gobng  to  another  lender  if  his  current 
lender  does  not  want  to  participate  in 
the  program? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  That  is  the  effect 
of  it  That  Is  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
It  In  an  attempt  not  to  permit  the  PCA 
customers  to  leave  the  PCA. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  The  goitleman  ccm- 
cedes  that  that  would  be  the  effect  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  That  is  the  effect. 

Mr.  DASCHUL  Under  those  condi- 
tions I  have  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  it  oui^t  to  be  our  intent 
to  preclude  a  bcnrower  frmn  getting 
into  the  program  if  his  lender  decides 
to  en  Uoe  not  participate.  We  may  be 
Hlminar.ing  quite  a  large  number  of 
borrowers  here  that  may  desperately 
need  the  help  because  you  tiave  one 
ornery  banker  out  there  that  Just  de- 
cides that  he  is  not  going  to  partici- 
pate. I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the 
Intent  of  the  bill  and  I  would  hope 
that  if  the  gentleman  recognises  the 
ImpUcatiODS  of  this  amendment  that 
he  would  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEKEUTEK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  the  problem 
that  he  raises  a  manageable  situatiim 
for  us  hoe.  We  esn  simply  draft  an 
amendment  which  i»ecludes  people 
from  leaving  the  PCA's  and  Federal 
land  banks  and  simply  not  preclude 
commercial  bank  shopirfng. 

But  I  happen  to  think  that  we  are 
also  creating  sn  additional  problem  by 
generating  a  great  many  people 
moving  Cram  bank  to  bank  and  there- 
fore generating  applicattons.  Now. 
there  are  very  few  banks  tliat  are  wfU- 
ing  to  take  on  lemUng  customers  who 
are  not  now  a  part  of  that  bank's  loan 
portfolio.    

Mr.  DASCHLE.  In  my  opening  re- 
maria.  if  the  gmtlonan  will  yield  fur- 
ther—and I  applaud  his  effort  I  v>- 
predate  his  interest  in  trying  to  Im- 
prove the  liilL  But  I  oisured  everycme 
that  this  was  not  a  bank  bailout  MIL  It 
was  not  a  PCA  bailout  bffl. 

We  are  trying  to  help  the  btnrowers. 
the  people  who  despmtely  need  the 
help.  That  is  who  we  are  aiming  this 
whole  leglslatim  at.  the  borrower  who 
Is  In  trouble.  If  we  are  precluding  him 
in  our  bOl  from  doing  that.  I  think  it 
worics  totally  against  the  grain  of  the 
bin.  

Mr.  BEREUTEK.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  If  he  wants  to  have  Spo- 
kane recreated  around  the  whole 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bilL  If  not.  we  ought  to 
work  here  in  the  next  few  minutes  to 
act  on  that  problem  without  causing 
the  concerns  that  the  gentleman  has 
for  shopping  around  at  commercial 
banks.         

Mr.  DASCHLE.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  say  that  the 
whole  bUl  deals  with  our  concern  in 
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Spokane.  We  are  golnc  to  be  providing 
the  PCA  with  guanmteed  loans  at  M 
percent  in  order  for  them  to  have  the 
oonfldenoe  and  to  provide  the  servloes 
that  private  lenders  will  amass. 

So  I  think  that  we  are  doing  that 
We  are  addressing  the  ^loiuuie  situa- 
tion very  ably  in  this  bill. 

I  am  also  oonoemed  with  the  re- 
quirement that  we  provide  a  5-year 
line  of  credit.  No  one  knows  down  the 
road  what  idnd  of  a  situation  we  are 
going  to  have.  A  borrower  cannot 
guarantee  that  his  crops  are  going  to 
be  there.  He  cannot  guarantee  what 
kind  of  a  cash-flow  he  is  going  to  have 
beyond  1  year. 

So  I  think  we  are  asking  a  great  deal 
here  and  we  are  giving  an  opportunity. 
I  think,  to  lenders  that  really  is  un- 
warranted. 

I  understand  certainly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Intent  of  the  amendment, 
but  I  think  that  under  the  conditiims 
that  we  have  described  here  that  it 
Just  is  not  a  very  woikable  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bobd- 
TBi]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bbuu- 
Tsa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addl- 
tiwial  minutes.) 

Mr.  BEREDTER.  I  thank  my  neigh- 
bor for  his  comments. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  that  I 
am  sure  he  shares  this  with  me.  He 
shares  the  commitment  to  pass  a  bill 
from  this  body  that  is  more  than  rhet- 
oric or  one  that  the  adminiwtrati<m 
will  put  into  practice  by  their  own  ad- 
ministrative action  and  which  really 
addresses  the  problem. 

Unless  you  get  the  commercial  banks 
of  this  country  motivated  to  act  as  ap- 
proved loiders  on  a  IM-percent  loan 
guarantee  program,  all  we  are  doing  is 
passing  a  bill  that  has  no  effect.  We 
are  about  to  recreate  the  same  diffi- 
culty that  the  administration  got  into 
last  September  when  they  polled  a  few 
bankers  around  the  country  and  got 
semifavorable  or  favorable  remarks, 
but  did  not  get  the  commitment  from 
the  American  Bankers  Association  or 
the  Independent  Bankers  Organisa- 
tion, or  more  importantly,  their  mem- 
bers around  the  country  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  administrative  opportu- 
nities for  a  loan  guarantee  program 
that  was  given  them. 

Now.  if  we  do  not  have  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  on  the  approved 
lender  program  this  is  not  going  to 
work. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
Just  10  days  ago  the  Agricultural 
Banking  Division  of  the  ABA  said 
these  are  the  points  imder  which  we 
think  we  can  participate.  Generally  all 
of  those  points  are  taken  care  of 
except  for  the  5-year  commitment 
with  an  annual  review.  Without  it,  I 
suggest  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
the  kind  of  dramatically  accelerated 
action  or  the  necessary  debt  restruc- 


turing and  spring  planting  loans  that 
we  really  need. 

Mr.  DABCHUL  If  the  gentleman 
wlU  yield  further.  No.  1. 1  believe  that 
the  ABA  and  the  IBA  share  the  view 
that  all  of  us  have  had  as  we  have 
drafted  this  legislation.  It  is  not  what 
we  would  like  to  have,  it  is  what  we 
can  get. 

They  said  if  you  can  craft  a  bill  that 
is  designed  in  large  meaaure  to  addreM 
these  concerns,  we  will  support  It  I  be- 
lieve an  honest  interpretation  of  what 
we  have  done  is  exactly  what  we  have 
aooompllshed  this  afteraoon. 

But  we  are  doing  more  than  provid- 
ing rheUMle.  I  think  we  jeopardiM  our 
ccmoem  with  rhetMie  when  we  say  to 
our  borrowers  out  there,  to  our  pro- 
ducers. "Tes.  we  wUl  provide  you  with 
a  guaranteed  loan  proiram.  but  now 
we  are  telling  you  that  untaas  your 
banker  is  going  to  go  along  with  ft,  we 
are  going  to  cut  you  out  entirely.  That 
you  do  not  have  reoouiae  to  go  to  a 
PCA  or  another  private  lender." 

That  is  not  the  intent  of  this  MIL 
We  want  to  give  him  the  option  to  get 
the  guarantee,  to  get  the  advance  SC. 
We  only  wHl  provide  that  if  we  can 
insure  that  we  do  not  adopt  this  kind 
of  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  for  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bbbd- 
tib]  has  again  exirired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschlb  and 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Baaauiaa  was 
allowed  to  proceed  tot  I  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  One  final  thing.  I 
think  we  have  addressed  the  approved 
lender  situation  in  two  very  sjgnlflrant 
ways.  No.  I.  we  regulre  that  they  expe- 
dite the  approved  lender  with  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  to  15  days.  No.  2, 
onoe  they  are  an  approved  lender  they 
also  have  to  approve  the  loan  appUca^ 
tlon  within  IB  daya. 

So.  we  have  done  an  that  we  can.  I 
think,  to  expedite  this  prorwss  And  as 
well  intended  as  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is.  I  just  think  it  falls 
short  of  the  mark.  I  certainly  urge  our 
colleagues  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  BERKOTCR.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  the  first  matter  that  the  gentle- 
man broufllit  up  is  addraMahlB  right 
here  if  we  decide  to  do  that  and  that  is 
to  preclude  the  exodus  of  borrowers 
from  the  PCA's  and  the  Federal  land 


The  second  point  is  the  5-year  com- 
mitment which  is  Important  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  wrong  if  he 
thinks  its  absence  is  not  going  to  have 
a  dramatie  reduction  In  the  number  of 
bankers  who  are  going  to  participate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bdbu- 
TBt]  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  u  l*  Gabza 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bxaso- 
Tn  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  a  addi- 
tional minutes.) 


Mr.  SB  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREDTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DB  LA  OARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

As  I  stated  earlier  to  the  gentleman 
this  afternoon.  I  would  express  that  it 
was  not  our  intent  and  never  our 
Intent  to  any  way  prejudice  PCA's  or 
the  farm  credit  system  and  everything 
within  reason  be  done  to  discourage 
that  result. 

But  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
again  I  repeat,  as  well  intentioned  ss  it 
is,  has  the  possibility  of  doing  more 
damage  than  what  the  gentleman  is 
oonoemed  with  because  we  may  load 
this  too  terribly  much,  so  that  it  wUl 
not  have  sufficient  enticement  for  the 
nrlvate  banking  institutions  to  partici- 
pate. 
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We  have  no  assurance  they  are  going 
to  participate,  to  begin  with.  They  did 
not  <m  the  prior  principal  buydown.  So 
what  I  would  tell  the  gentleman  is 
what  I  have  stated  before,  that  we 
always  appreciate  his  expertise,  his 
knowledge  in  this  area,  and  we  would 
give  him  as  promptly  as  possible  the 
necessary  forum  to  address  this  issue 
either  independently  or  within  the 
context  of  the  farm  bill,  and  I  pray 
that  the  gentleman  would  see  that  our 
Intent  is  to  woi^  with  him,  not  preju- 
dice existing  institutions.  But  loading 
the  bill  beyond  the  weight  that  it  can 
carry  might  endanger  both  his  propos- 
al and  our  proposal,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman,  with  that  assur- 
ance, would  withdraw  the  amendment 
and  let  us  continue  working,  address 
that  issue  in  the  proper  forum  and 
manner. 

Mr.  BEREDTER.  I  ain>reciate  the 
ehabman's  suggestion.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  Importance  of  this 
amendmmt.  I  can  see  I  am  going  to 
lose,  but  I  would  rather  have  a  loss  of 
my  consdenoe  than  withdraw  it.  So  I 
am  prepared  to  proceed  to  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bbbbdtbbi. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [BSr. 
Wbiort]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcbbb.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consld- 
eraUon  the  bill  (HJl.  1035)  to  provide 


emergency  credit  and  debt  adjustment 
relief  to  financially  stressed  farmers 
and  ranchers,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 79.  he  reported  the  bUl  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  toiuiore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bllL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  318,  noes 
103.  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  18] 

ATEB-318 

Ooteman  (TX) 

CoIUm 

Combart 

Coayen 

Cooper 

Oojme 

Crockett 

Dulel 

Darden 

DMcfale 

Daub 

Da*li 

dels  (tana 

DeUumc 

Derrick 

DeWlne 


Alexander 
Andenoo 


Aimiiiwlo 
Anttaaay 


AuOotai 
Baraard 


Beddl 


Frank 

Franklin 

Frenwl 

ftoet 

n>qua 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenaoa 

Oepliardt 

QUman 

Oingilch 

OUckman 


Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 


BerUl 


Bliley 
Bortilcft 


r<TH) 
Boiilor(ia> 
Bonker 
BonkI 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Bro*n(CA> 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 


Dicks 

DIngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Donan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duittn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH> 


KCA) 
■dwards(OK) 


Byron 

Campbell 

Canr 

ChappeU 

Chaiiple 

Clay 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Coelbo 


(MO) 


EiUielch 

■vansdA) 

BvanB(IL) 

nsceU 

Fulo 

Feighan 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florio 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TIf) 


Qordoo 

Oray(n,) 

Oray(PA) 

Orotberc 

Ouarini 

Oundenon 

BaU(OH) 

BaU.  Ralph 

HaaSam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Bertel 

Hopkins 

Bortflo 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  <NC> 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Kanionkl 


Kaptur 
Kasich 


Kennelly 
Klldee 


Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obcfstar 

Obey 

OUn 

OrtiB 


SmthdlB) 
amtth(MJ> 

Snyder 


KoMcr 

Ifnstmsyer 

LaFUee 


Oxicy 


Parrts 


i(IA> 
lieath(TX) 
I«hiBan(CA) 
LefanuuKPI,) 


Fanny 

n*ppcr 


Btmttwi 


Levin  (MI) 
LeTlne(CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 
Ughtfoot 


Petri 

Pickle 

Prtoc 

Fundi 

RahaU 


Lawry(WA) 


MacKay 
Matkey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NT) 
Martlnea 


Ray 

Regula 
Raid 


Twior 


Ridge 
Roberts 


Mavroulea 

McCain 

MoCurdy 


Roe 

Rogers 
Rose 


McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

WKCftSM 


Roth 

Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 

Kama 


■(CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
MIneta 
MItcbeU 
Moakley 
Mollotian 


Sharp 


Montgamery 


Moote 

Monlsaa(CT) 
MeRlson(WA) 
Murphy 


Mycn 

Hatdier 

Heal 
Kkrhols 


Archer 
Armey 
Bartlett 


SlattaiT 


I  (PL) 
Smith  (LA) 

NOES-IOS 


WydcB 
rates 
Tatron 
ToiHW(MO) 


OoodUng 


Bates 

OrsK 

Porter 

Blllrakis 

Hansen 

QuDlen 

Bosoo 

Hartnett 

JUDUdO 

Broomfldd 

HDer 

RItter 

Brown  (CO) 

mma 

Roemer 

Bnqrhlll 

Holt 

Rookema 

Barton  (DT) 

Hyde 

Rowland  (CD 

r^ii«K«« 

Irriand 

Rudd 

Carney 

Johnson 

aaxton 

Carper 

Kemp 

Bdmeler 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

Schneider 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Behroeder 

Cebey 

Lagomarslno 

Sdmlae 

Cable 

Lsnt 

Shunway 

Conte 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (MH) 

Cottghlln 

IMnsMn 

Smith.  Denny 

Oourter 

Loeffler 

flmlUi.  Robert 

Craig 

Lott 

Buloman 

Crane 

Low«ry(CA) 

Strang 

nannemryer 

LuJan 

Btump 

DeLay 

Lukw 

BwlndaU 

DIoGuardI 

Lungrsn 

Vender  Jagt 

Daman  (CA) 

Mack 

Vucanovlch 

Drder 

UamaU 

Walker 

Duncan 

MeCandlem 

wnie 

■ekert(irr) 

MeCOUum 

Tourw(AK) 

FaweU 

Md}ade 

Toung(FL) 

Fiedler 

Zsehau 

Oallo 

MIchd 
Miller  (WA) 

MOT  vormo-ii 

Uoyd  McOiath 

Selbeillng 


Hunter  Martin  (BJ 
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Messrs.  DUNCAN,  LEWIS  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  McPADE  changed  their 
votes  tnm  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  PASHAYAN  and  Mr.  McCAIN 
ehttoged  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  Mil  was  passed. 

The  result  of  tiie  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  Mil  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bOl  to  provide  emergen- 
cy credit  and  debt  adjustment  relief  to 
financially  stressed  farmers  and 
ranchers,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reomsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZINO  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CERTAIN  SUBSTANTIVE 
CHANGES  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OP  HR.  1035.  FARM  EMERGEN- 
CY CREDIT  ACT  OF  1M5 

Mr.  K  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  G^neaker,  I 
Mk  unanimous  orasent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bOl  (HJt  1035)  to 
ivovlde  emergency  credit  and  debt  ad- 
justment relief  to  finanrially  slussiil 
farmers  and  ranchers,  the  deik  be  au- 
thorised to  make  certain  substantive 
changes  which  I  submit  for  the 
RaocMm.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleik  wHl  rqwrt  the  changes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

At  the  end  of  aectioo  4.  ioaert  the  f oUow- 
ing  new  gubsectiaii: 

(d)  It  is  the  senae  of  <3ongreai  ttaat- 

(1)  cunent  snd  future  intereat  rates 
fadnc  bonowen  affect  the  coat  of  ptodue- 
liic  fann  and  ranch  oommoditlea,  the 
^tr^nmnA  tot  tlMae  ooauBodttlea.  and  the 
caste  of  related  family  fann  needa: 

(2)  euncnt  and  future  intereat  ratea  paid 
by  borroweti  under  this  Act  are  directly  re- 
lated to  credit  market  conditlaaa.  partlcnlai^ 
ly  tiie  availability  of  credit; 

(2)  borrowers  under  thia  Act  need  ttandy 
information  alioat  the  current  and  future 
availability  of  credit  in  order  to  dedde  when 
and  whether  to  apply  tat  loan  and  debt  ad- 
justment guaranteea  and  insured  operatinc 
IfffinT 

(4)  to  theae  ends,  the  Seeretaiy  of  Aerleul- 
ture  should  consult  with  thoae  govemment 
agencies.  iw^iiMWny  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  who  supply  credit,  to  Indicatf  the 
cunent  and  future  availabaity  of  credit: 

On  page  18,  after  line  16  add  a  new  aection 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  Section  221  of  the  BiomaaB  Energy 
and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1900  is  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowinr  ':  Pnvtdei.  That  all 
ocHxUtlonal  commitmente  for  loan  guaran- 
tees under  this  Act  which  were  in  existence 
on  September  SO,  1984  are  hereby  extended 
through  September  30, 1985.' " 


UM 
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HJt  1038  Is  amended  on  pace  IB.  line  4  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
pwacraph  (c): 

"(c)  Notwlthstandinc  any  other  provUlons 
of  law.  In  carrying  out  any  acreage  limita- 
tion, use  of  the  Mt-aalde.  or  land  dlveralon 
program  for  the  IMS  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice,  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  participating  producers  in  any 
State  to  devote  all  or  any  part  of  the  acre- 
age diverted  from  production  under  any 
such  program  to  haying  and  grasing  until 
June  1.  1M5.  when  requested  by  the  State 
committee  established  under  section  Mb)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  for  such  State." 

Mr.  m  LA  OARZA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  changes  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
RacoRO.  

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  dispense 
with  reading? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  original  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  Join  with  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska.  Mr.  Daub,  In  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  clarify  the 
Intent  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  few  remaining  condi- 
tional commitments  for  graln-to-etha- 
nol  projects  imder  review  at  the  Office 
of  Alcohol  FHiels.  The  amendment 
would  simply  assure  that  the  four  eth- 
anol  projects  that  remain  have  until 
the  end  of  the  ciurent  fiscal  year  to 
complete  their  submissions  before  the 
program  terminates  on  September  30. 
1985. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  which  first  passed  the 
authorlidng  legislation  In  the  96th 
Congress  that  ultimately  led  to  Feder- 
al financing  of  ethanol  projects.  Since 
that  time,  the  fuel  ethanol  Industry 
has  overcome  numerous  challenges  to 
become  a  OAjor  new  outlet  for  U.S. 
farm  commodities. 

Today  we  are  considering  farm 
credit  legislation,  but  If  we  do  not  do 
something  to  Increase  commodity 
prices,  then  our  efforts  here  today  will 
not  solve  agriculture's  predicament. 
Last  year,  graln-to-ethanol  utilisation 
equaled  approximately  200  million 
bushels,  or  roughly  the  equivalent  of 
this  year's  level  of  U.S.  com  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  brightest  "market  oriented" 
outlets  for  our  grain  production.  The 
Increased  com  utilization  resulting 
from  ethanol  production  has  increased 
com  prices  by  one  dime  over  what 
they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

If  we  want  to  see  further  improve- 
ment in  grain  prices— and  we  must  If 
agriculture  is  to  get  back  on  Its  feet- 
then  our  ethanol  program  must  be  en- 
couraged as  an  additional  outlet  for 
our  grain. 


The  amendment  we  are  offering 
could  contribute  to  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  grain  use  simply  by  allow- 
ing the  four  projects  that  are  pending 
to  complete  their  efforts.  As  my  col- 
league can  explain  in  greater  detail, 
the  substantial  commitments  these 
projects  have  made  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  to  bring  their  projecti  to 
their  current  state  of  readiness 
amount  to  literally  millions  of  dollars 
per  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  Is  only  rea- 
sonable and  proper  that  we  provide 
clear  authority  for  these  applicants  to 
complete  their  negotiations  through 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  If 
necessary.  Such  an  extension  Involves 
no  new  outlays  or  authorities. 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendments 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  In  offer- 
ing this  technical  amendment  to  allow 
the  four  remaining  fuel  ethanol 
projects  under  the  Office  of  Alcohol 
Fuels  to  finalise  their  conditional  com- 
mitments. As  my  colleague  has  point- 
ed out,  this  involves  no  new  commit- 
ments, but  simply  the  extension  of 
several  commitments  first  made  In 
1981  authorized  by  a  program  Initiated 
by  legislation  first  passed  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  during 
the  96th  Congress. 

In  response  to  Government  solicita- 
tions and  requirements,  these  four 
projects  have  in  good  faith  committed 
nearly  4  years  of  effort  and  millions  of 
their  own  dollars  to  finalizaUon  of 
their  conditional  commitment  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  right  that  they  now  be 
provided  the  opportuntiy  to  see  those 
efforts  through,  and  that  in  the  proc- 
ess we  establish  a  definite  termination 
date  for  the  program  of  September  SO. 
1985. 

My  colleague  has  pointed  out  many 
of  the  very  positive  agricultural  im- 
pacts that  an  expanded  fuel  ethanol 
industry  brings  with  It  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  primary  objective  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural policy  should  be  the  stimu- 
lation of  stable  new  domestic  outlets 
for  Its  agricultural  producers  suffi- 
cient to  allow  our  farmers  to  realiae  a 
fair  return  in  the  maiketjdaoe.  The 
UJB.  fuel  ethanol  Industry  has  dearly 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  provide 
such  an  outlet,  and  the  additional  time 
granted  to  these  four  projects  would 
alone  result  in  the  equivalent  of  40 
million  bushels  a  year  of  Increased 
grain  utllliation. 

The  amendment  while  simple,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  allow  the  contin- 
ued progress  toward  flnaliiation  of  the 
conditional  commitments.  This  Is  due 
to  an  unintended  technicality  in  the 
original  law  that  faOed  to  distinguish 
between  existing  conditional  commit- 
ments—entered into  well  before  the 
statutory  expiration  date  of  Septem- 
ber SO,  1084— and  new  commitments 
after  that  date.  The  amendment  will 
not  open  the  process  to  new  commit- 


ments, but  simple  allow  the  four  re- 
maning projects  until  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  to  finalize.  So  far,  only  2  of 
the  original  11  projects  have  been  fi- 
nalized, while  5  have  dropped  out 

I  believe  that  an  excerpt  from  a 
recent  letter  from  Senator  WnxiAM  S. 
CoHBM  and  a  number  of  his  colleagues 
to  Senate  Majority  Leader  RomT 
Dole  in  support  of  this  proposed 
change  does  a  good  Jcrt>  of  summing  up 
its  merits.  He  wrote: 

We  believe  this  simple  extension,  whl^ 
would  involve  no  taxpayer  outlays,  is  entire- 
ly consistent  with,  and  germane  to,  the  farm 
credit  provtsloas  under  ooasideratian  by  the 
Senate.  These  four  projects  from  Nebraska. 
Iflnneaota,  Maine,  and  Louisiana  would  uti- 
lise the  equivalent  of  40  million  bushels  of 
grain  per  year.  These  facilities  would  help 
expand  critically  needed  domestic  outlets 
for  UA  farm  mmmoditlea,  In  addition,  fuel 
ethanol  is  a  proven  octane  enhancer  and  a 
leadtaig  replacement  for  lead  additives 
which  the  CPA  Is  rapidly  phasing  out  of 
gasoline.  Finally,  these  projects  have  «ient 
minto—  of  dollan  each  In  a  good  faith  re- 
sponae  to  the  solicitation  and  deserve  the 
opportunity  to  finalise  those  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  simple  amendment* 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Mr.  oc  la 
Oaiza.  has  offered  these  changes  to 
the  legislation  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Guck- 
iiA«.  Mr.  RoBBtTS.  and  myself  to  allow 
farmers  to  hay  and  graze  set-aside 
acres  until  June  1  as  they  have  been 
allowed  the  previous  2  years. 

This  change  complonents  this  short- 
terai  credit  relief  padcage  because  it  Is 
simple  and  cost-effective.  It  allows 
farmers  to  use  their  own  resources  and 
provides  out-of-pocket  savings  that  are 
Just  as  Important  to  farmers  in  the 
Southwest  as  financing  for  mrlng 
piiftiting  is  In  other  areas. 

The  change  allows  the  State  ASCS 
committees  to  request  that  haying  and 
grasing  be  allowed  and  then  requires 
the  Secretary  to  Implement  the  re- 
quest 

The  administration  acknowledged 
during  a  discussion  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  this  provision  would 
encourage  psftidpation  in  the  1985 
farm  program.  That  would  be  good 
news.  Increased  participation  might 
Just  help  us  reduce  our  excess  carry- 
over of  grain  and  put  farmers  on  the 
road  to  making  a  profit  in  the  mai^et- 
place  rather  than  tidctag  out  another 
loan  at  the  credit  window.* 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  u  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  HJ%.  10S5.  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBUC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNLESS       MR.       McINTYRE       IS 

SEATED      IMMEDIATELY.      017R 

DEMOCRATIC    SYSTEM    IS    IN 

JEOPARDY 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  the  99th 
Congress  has  been  in  aeasion  since 
January  3.  and  434  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  our  Nation  are  being  repre- 
sented in  this  House.  But  the  550.000 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana have  been,  and  continue  to  be.  dis- 
enfranchised by  this  House  which  has 
refused,  in  unprecedented  action,  to 
seat  the  duly  elected  and  certified  rei>- 
resentative  from  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, Rick  Mclntjrre. 

This  case  is  not  Just  an  Indiana 
problem  or  even  a  House  of  Represent- 
atives problem.  This  case  is  a  national 
issue  which  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government 
The  precedent  set  by  the  99th  Con- 
gress in  the  Mclntjrre  case  could  very 
well  be  the  basis  for  the  majority 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  veto  the  wlU  of  the  people  in  any 
congitssslonal  district  in  this  Nation,  in 
your  district  or  mine. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  and  urge  my 
Members  to  remember  that  we  are 
talking  here  about  an  individual  who 
has  gone  through  a  lot,  fought  hard, 
worked  hard  to  get  to  this  of  flee— who 
deserves  it  I  think  the  fair  and  honest 
and  decent  thing  to  do  is  at  the  next 
opportunity  to  seat  him. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  11, 1985] 
A  Skat  roa  Urn.  Mclimru 

On  the  day  the  Mth  C:!ongreas  convened,  a 
cloud  remained  over  the  election  results  in 
Indiana's  8th  District.  Incumbent  Democrat 
Frank  McCloskey  appeared  to  be  the  victor 
on  election  night  He  was  ahead  by  73  votes. 
But  after  a  correction  had  been  made  in  the 
count  in  one  county.  Republican  ctiallenger 
Richard  Mclntyre  pulled  ahead  by  34  votes. 

Indiana's  secretary  of  sUte  certified  Mr. 
Mclntyre  as  the  winner,  but  the  Democrats 
demanded  a  full  recount  in  each  of  the  dis- 
trict's IS  counties.  That  recount  had  not 
been  completed  by  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary, and  both  men  showed  up  to  be  sworn  In 
when  the  House  met.  Because  the  earlier 
count  had  been  so  close  and  the  recount  was 
still  in  progress,  the  House,  on  a  party-line 


vote,  refused  to  seat  either  man  that  day. 
though  both  have  been  on  the  payroll  tem- 
porarily. The  postponement  was  reasonable 
at  that  time. 

Last  week  a  recount  of  all  counties  in  the 
8th  District  was  mmpleted.  and  the  final 
figures  show  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  be  the  winner 
by  a  comfortalde  418  votes.  There  an  no  al- 
legaUons  of  fraud,  and  even  thougli  thou- 
sands of  ballots  were  dlsqnallflert  during  the 
recount,  the  action  was  taken.  In  90  percent 
of  the  cases,  by  electtoo  mmmlsslons  domi- 
nated by  Democrats.  Neverthetass,  the 
House  on  Thursday  refused  oooe  again  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre— even  conditionally— be- 
cause  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion is  reviewing  the  returns.  This  process  is 
expected  to  take  another  48  days. 

Mr.  MoCloakey  has  every  right  to  chal- 
lenge the  result  of  the  election  In  court  as 
former  Rep.  OeOTge  Hansen  has  done  in  his 
tight  Idaho  contest  But  there  Is  no  need  for 
the  House  to  wait  for  a  Judicial  determina- 
tion to  seat  the  winner.  Nor  Is  It  necessary 
to  leave  the  people  of  Indiana's  8th  District 
without  a  voting  leprctntatlve  In  Ooogreas 
until  ApriL  The  votes  are  In.  They  have 
been  counted  twice.  The  margin  of  victory  is 
comfortable,  and  Indiana  electioD  officials 
have  twice  certified  the  winner.  The  Bouse 
Is  the  final  Judge  of  the  qualifications  of  iU 
members,  but  untO  and  untaas  the  Oommit- 
tee  on  Adminlstratiaa  finds  otherwise.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  ought  to  be  seated. 


CANCER  PATIENTS  EkO>LOY- 
MENT  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1985 
(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permissl<m  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Cancer  Patients 
Employment  Rights  Act  of  1985.  It  is 
legislation  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment discrlminatlfm  against  perscHis 
vrith  a  cancer  history. 

I  author  this  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  more  than  5  million  Americans  in 
our  Nation  who  have  a  cancer  history. 
I  especially  oommlt  myself  with  this 
bill,  to  the  estimated  1  million  of  these 
Americans  who  have  survived  cancer 
only  to  encounter  the  scandal  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace.  This  dis- 
crimination can  and  does  take  various 
overt  and  subtle  f onns  ranging  from 
outright  Job  denial  to  wage  reduction, 
exclusion  from  and  reduction  in  bene- 
fits, promotion  denial  and  in  some 
cases  outright  dismissaL 

Today,  thanks  in  large  measure  to 
exemplary  research  worit  one  out  of 
every  two  persons  who  are  diagnosed 
with  cancer  are  cured.  That  Is  a  figure 
that  we  can  be  proud  of.  However— 
unless  we  wipe  out  discrimination 
against  some  of  these  cancer  survi- 
vors—we have  done  only  part  of  the 
Job  of  maUng  the  person  whole  again. 
It  Is  time  to  dispel  the  so-called 
death  sentence  myth  associated  with 
cancer.  I  offer  my  legislation  as  one 
way  to  do  this  and  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  this  crusade  of 
conscience. 


Mr.  Sveaket,  on  this  the  day  I  re- 
introduce this  legislation  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  work  of  two  organiza- 
tions who  have  been  so  supportive  and 
helpfuL  The  first  is  an  organization  in 
my  congressional  district  Cancer 
Hopefuls  United  for  Mutual  Support 
[CHUMSl.  Their  executive  director 
Dr.  Sarah  Slaver  first  brought  this 
Issue  to  my  attentdim  more  than  1  year 
ago.  Her  advocacy  as  a  cancer  survivor 
is  an  ingpiraticm  to  us  alL  I  was  proud 
in  the  98th  Congress  to  have  spon- 
sored a  virtually  identkaJ  biU  HJl. 
5849  on  behalf  of  cancer  survivors  and 
know  that  Dr.  Splaver  and  the  entire 
leadership  of  CHUMS  will  be  working 
hard  for  the  passage  of  this  new  legis- 
lation. 

The  other  group  I  wish  to  recognize 
and  thank  for  their  support  is  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  Their  new 
president  Dr.  McKenna  has  pledged 
his  and  the  sodety's  full  support  of 
my  bill  for  which  I  am  gratef uL  In  ad- 
ditbm  the  distinguished  former  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  Birch  Bayh  through 
his  work  with  the  ACS  has  provided 
invaluable  assistance  to  me  in  this  leg- 
Islatkm  endeavor. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks  I  will  be  pre- 
senting q>ecif ic  inf ormatlcm  aa  cases 
of  employment  discrimination  against 
cancer  victims  as  well  as  newasiaper  ar- 
tioes  on  the  subject 

At  this  point  in  the  Rsooas  I  wish  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  my  bUL 
HJt  1394 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hamae  of 
RepreeentaUvet   of  the    United   Statei   of 
America  in  Oongree*  a*$embled, 
sacnoN  1.  SHORT  ms. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Osnoer  Par 
tlents  Employment  RIghte  Act". 
SK.  t.  piNDiNGS  AND  rviraeaa 

(a)  FufOMwa.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  more  than  800.000  indhridnals  in  the 

United  States  are  dlagnnewl  amwially  as 
having  cancer,  and  of  this  number  approxi- 
mately 400.000  wai  be  cured; 

(3)  as  both  the  number  of  individuals  in 
the  United  States  who  are  diagnosed  as 
having  cancer  and  the  percentage  who  are 
cured  increases,  the  number  of  living  indi- 
viduals with  a  cancer  history  increases  to 
the  extent  that  the  American  Osnoer  Socie- 
ty estimates  that  5JM0.000  people  In  the 
United  States  have  a  cancer  histonr  with  ap- 
proximately 3,000.000  with  a  history  of  S  or 
more  years  since  rtlagnnsis:  and 

(8)  approximately  3S  percent  of  aU  indi- 
viduals  with  a  cancer  history  are  victims  of 
cancer-related  employment  discrimination, 
lnfliid«»»g  Job  denial,  wage  reduction,  exclu- 
sion from  and  reduction  In  beneftts.  dismis- 
sal, and  promotion  deniaL 

(b)  PoaposB.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to- 

(I)  discourage  employment  discrimination 
agataist  an  indlTidual  baaed  on  such  individ- 
ual's cancer  historr, 

(3)  encourage  employers  to  make  reasona- 
ble aoccHnmodations  wtiich  sasist  the  em- 
ployment of  an  individual  with  a  cancer  his- 
torr. 

(3)  increase  public  recognition  of  the  em- 
ployabUlty  of  individuals  having  a 
history;  and 
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(4)  encounce  further  legisUtion  desicned 
to  prohibit  dlacrimination  acalnat  Individ- 
uate with  cancer  hlatoriea  In  areas  other 
than  employment  dlacrimlnatton. 

SBC   J.   AMRNDMBNTS   TO   ITTLB   VII   OT   aVIL 
RICHn  ACT  or  IM4. 

(a)  DaFumioit  or  CAitcn  HiRoar.— Sec- 
Uon  701  of  UUe  VH  of  the  avU  RlghU  Act 
of  1M4  (42  D^.C.  2000e)  U  amendet'  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new 
aubeectlon: 

"(1)  The  term  'cancer  history'  means  the 
status  of  any  Individual  who  has,  or  has  had 
cancer,  or  who  Is  diagnosed  as  having,  or 
having  had  cancer.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  'cancer*  means  any  dis- 
ease characterised  by  uncontrolled  growth 
and  spread  of  abnormal  cells.". 

(b)  Othb  nmAwruL  EMFLOTimrr  Prac- 
ncn.-8ecUon  704  of  UUe  VII  of  the  Ovil 
RighU  Act  of  1M4  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
Uon— 

"(CM I)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organisation  to^ 

"(A)  require,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, an  employee  or  prospecUve  employee 
with  a  cancer  history  to  meet  medical  stand- 
ards which  are  unrelated  to  Job  require- 
ments, or  to  require  such  employee  or  pro- 
specUve employee  to  submit  to  a  medical  ex- 
amlnaUon  or  reveal  any  medical  Inforraa- 
Uon  unless  such  examinaUon  or  Information 
is  necessary  to  reveal  quallf  IcaUons  essential 
to  Job  performance:  or 

"(B)  reveal  any  confidential  medical  Infor- 
mation concerning  such  an  employee  or  pro- 
spective employee  without  the  express  writ- 
ten consent  of  such  employee  or  prospective 
employee. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  organisation  to  require  a 
member  or  potential  member  with  a  cancer 
history  to  submit  to  a  medical  examination 
or  reveal  any  medical  Information  relating 
to  cancer  history  without  the  express  writ- 
ten consent  of  such  member  or  potential 
member  unless  such  examination  or  infor- 
.  mation  is  necessary  to  reveal  qualifications 
essential  to  membership  in  such  labor  orga- 
nlsation. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  to  fall  to  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  explore  whether  reason- 
able accommodations  may  be  made  for  an 
employee  or  prospective  employee  with  a 
cancer  history  which  would  enable  the  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee  to  fulfill  the 
Job  requlriements.  Whether  an  accommoda- 
tion is  reasonable  shall  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  and  drctunstances  of 
the  particular  case.  Factors  relevant  to  the 
determination  of  reasonableness  include  ad- 
ministrative costs,  cost  of  the  physical  ac- 
commodations, the  cost  of  disruption  of  ex- 
iting work  practices,  the  siie  of  the  employ- 
er's business,  and  the  safety  of  existing  and 
potential  employees. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  tiUe,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  fail  or 
refuse  to  hire,  or  to  discharge  or  classify,  an 
employee  or  prospecUve  employee  with  a 
cancer  history  If — 

"(A)  the  employer  demonstrates  that  such 
employer  Is  unable  to  reasonably  accommo- 
date an  employee  or  prospecUve  employee 
to  enable  such  employee  or  prospective  em- 
ployee to  fulfill  the  Job  requirements  with- 
out undue  hardship  to  the  employer;  or 

'"(B)  the  employee  or  prospective  employ- 
ee Is  unable  to  perform  the  Job  require- 
ments in  a  manner  which  would  not  endan- 


ger the  safety  of  such  employee,  prospective 
employee,  or  others,  regardless  of  the  avail- 
ability of  reasonable  accommodations.". 

(c)  Piovuiom  OP  Trru  VII  or  Cnm, 
Rights  Act  or  1044  EzmraBD  to  Imbivib- 
DALS  WrrH  CAiicn  Hisiort.— <1>  Sections 
703<aKl),  703(a)(3),  703(b),  703(cXl>, 
703(cX2).  703(d),  and  703(eXl)  of  UUe  Vn  of 
the  avU  RlghU  Act  of  1904  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  national 
origin"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "national  origin,  or  cancer 
history". 

(3)  The  sentence  beginning  "Notwith- 
standing any"  in  section  703(h)  of  such  title 
Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  national  (Mlgln" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "national  origin,  or  cancer  his- 
tory": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sex  or  national 
origin"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sex. 
national  origin,  or  cancer  history". 

(3)  Section  703(J)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  national  origin" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "national  origin,  or  cancer  his- 
tory"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "national  origin" 
the  second  place  it  appears  the  foOowtng:  ", 
or  persons  with  any  cancer  history,":  and 

(C>  by  inserting  after  "national  origin" 
the  third  place  It  appears  the  following:  ", 
or  persons  with  such  cancer  history,". 

(4)  Section  704(b)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"national  origin,  or  cancer  history". 

(5)  The  sentence  beginning  "No  order  of 
the  court"  in  section  70«(g)  of  such  title  is 
>my«rf*rf  by  striking  out  "or  national 
origin"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "na- 
tional origin,  or  cancer  hlstorir". 

(6)  Section  717(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "national  origin,  or 
cancer  history". 

(7)  Section  717(c)  of  such  title  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "sex  or  national  origin"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sex.  national 
origin,  or  cancer  history". 

(8)  The  center  beadtng  of  seetlao  TOS  of 
such  UUe  is  amenrtwl  by  striUog  out  "oa  ma- 
tiomal  oRioiii"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"HATKMAL  OUOn,  OB 

vac  4.  grracr  or 

ACT  ON  TH*  IHAMIifTATlOW  ACT  OT 

im. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  do  not 
affect  any  ri^t,  remedy,  obligation,  or  re- 
sponslbUlty  under  the  RehabOltatloo  Act  of 
1973. 
HC  I.  imCTIVI  DAIB. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  month  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted. 


a  1740 


BEAT  RICK  McIMTYRE  OF 
EIOHTH  DISTRICT  OP  INDIANA 

The  8PBAKZR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoBimoir) .  Umn  a  fuvxovs  obdib  or 
THB  Hovn,  na  OBiiTLiiiAir  noit 
MicHiaAii  {Mr.  ScHUHiil  ii  recognised 
for  S  mlnutea. 


been  ixrtifled  the  winner  of  IndUna's 
aecretary  of  gtAte  and  is  the  only  certi- 
fied winner  In  the  history  of  this  body 
not  to  be  seatecL  I  trust  that  the 
House  of  Remesentatlves  will  do  what 
Is  right  and  fair  and  just,  and  grant 
representation  to  Indiana's  Eighth 
District. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  he 
would  do  nothing  through  malice  be> 
cause  his  concerns  were  too  vast  for 
malice.  Where  are  the  statesmen  of 
that  caUber  today? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  challenge  this  body  to 
do  the  right  thing.  The  law  requires  it, 
history  expects  It.  and  Indiana  de- 
served it.  Seat  Rick  Mclntyre. 
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Ux.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
before  this  body  today  to  petition  the 
House  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre.  He  hu 


KEITH  P.  MAINLAND  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is 
recognlMd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to 
Keith  Mainland,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  is  no  secret  around  this  august  in- 
stitution that  key  staff  members  per- 
form an  Invaluable  service  to  the 
Members  and  to  the  country. 

AU  too  often  they  are  unknown  to 
the  public,  which  Is  as  it  should  be. 

I  was  once  a  staff  member  and  I 
know  there  has  to  be  that  passion  for 
anonymity  among  staffers.  There  has 
to  be  the  desire  to  get  the  woi^  done 
and  avoid  the  spotlight.  That  is  a 
noble  point  of  view;  but  there  come 
times  when  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  the 
Members  and  this  institution  that 
public  recognition  be  given  to  truly 
outstanding  work  by  a  key  staff 
member.  Today  is  (me  of  those  rare  oc- 
caslons 

Today  I  speak  in  honor  of  Keith 
Matailand,  who  has  been  clerk  of  the 
Am>roprlatlons  Committee  since  1972. 
I  served  on  that  o(mimlttee  for  many, 
many  years,  and  one  picture  that  re- 
mains in  my  mind  is  of  Keith  Main- 
land seated  at  the  big  table  during  (me 
of  those  nerve-wracking,  end-of-the- 
seaslon  marathons  in  the  Appnqnia- 
tlons  Committee  just  off  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

He  is  there  like  a  skilled  surgeon, 
sewing  together  a  bill  from  the  various 
subccmmiltteea.  making  the  thing  work 
in  a  way  that  Is  as  mysterious  as  it  is 
successful,  and  I  use  that  analogy  of  a 
surge<m  advisedly.  The  clerk  of  the 
Appropriations  Qmmilttee  has  to  have 
the  surgecm's  skill,  deep  and  wide- 
ranging  knowledge,  coolness  under 
pressure,  the  desire  to  help  others  and 
a  professional  commitment  to  excel- 
lence, plus  the  ability  to  wield  a  scal- 
pel If  necessary. 

I  will  not  go  into  Keith's  biographi- 
cal details  be(»use  I  know  others  have; 
but  I  do  know  that  he  is  a  fellow  mi- 


noisan.  which  just  adds  to  the  esteem 
in  which  I  hold  him. 

One  final  word.  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
are  many  State  secrets  around  this 
town,  but  the  one  I  would  like  to  have 
imoovered  Is  exactly  what  happens 
during  those  so-called  lost  weekends 
vpeaX.  by  Keith  at  his  cabin  by  the 
lake.  I  am  told  that  deep  phllost^jhlcal 
dls(nisslons  take  place  during  these 
mcmients  of  rest  and  re(niperatlon. 
Whatever  (xxnirs.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
must  do  the  participants  a  world  of 
good,  because  Keith  has  been  invalu- 
able to  the  appnvriations  process  for 
many  years. 

My  best  wishes  go  to  Sandy,  his  wife, 
and  Kirk  and  Marlene.  his  children, 
and  my  omdolences  go  to  all  those 
poor  fish  who  are  going  to  become  his 
victims  in  the  years  ahea(L 

Keith,  you  have  reminded  us  what 
service  means:  dedication,  ability,  and 
pride  in  getting  the  job  done.  For  that, 
and  for  so  much  else,  you  have  all  of 
our  thanks  and  our  very  best  wishes 
for  the  future. 


ILD.  HUBBARD 


UMI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillcm] 
\b  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  Congress  the  achievements  of  Mr. 
RJ3.  Hubbard,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  AFO  Industries.  Inc..  and  a  fine 
American  whose  unselfish  efforts  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  welfare  of 
the  trldtles  area  of  upper  east  Tennes- 

Mr.  Hubbard's  keen  business  sense 
has  been  demonstrated  by  his  rvpiA 
and  ste«dy  progression  within  private 
industry  to  his  present  position  within 
APO  Industries.  Inc..  a  firm  with  a 
major  portion  of  its  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities in  upper  east  Tennessee.  These 
facilities  were  expanded  In  1983  with 
the  installation  of  a  new  $32  million 
float  glass  line  at  APO's  plant  in 
Greenland.  TN.  and  In  1984  with  the 
installation  of  a  BClnl-Ploat  glass  line 
at  the  Kingqwrt-Blue  Ridge,  TN. 
plant.  The  Mini-Float  glass  line  devel- 
oped by  AFO  Industries  Is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  worl(L 

Mr.  Hubbard's  abilities  are  further 
demonstrated  by  a  significant  1-  ^^ase 
in  productivity  for  AFO  L.  "^  les 
under  Mr.  Hubbard's  managemer'  -an 
Improvement  which  contributed  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  AFO  em- 
ployees and  the  citizens  of  upper  east 

A  native  of  Smith  Center.  KS.  and  a 
graduate  of  Butler  County  Communi- 
ty College,  Mr.  Hubbard  is  a  shining 
example  of  what  this  great  Nation  has 
to  offer  cm>able  citizens  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  hard.  Prior  to  taking  a  po- 
sition within  the  glass  industry,  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  a  basketball  coach  at 


Kansas  Junior  High  School.  Towanda. 
and  then  loan  manager  at  MFC  Fi- 
nance, Wichita.  KS.  In  1999,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard entered  the  Industry  within 
which  he  would  make  his  mark,  be- 
coming a  retaU  glass  salesman  for 
Saf  elite  Industries. 

Within  only  S  years.  In  1962,  Mr. 
Hubbard  became  vice  president  and 
part  owner  of  Safellte.  In  1968.  he  was 
named  president  of  Safellte,  the  same 
year  Safellte  was  acquired  by  Royal 
Industries.  Under  Mr.  Hubbard's  man- 
agonent,  Safellte  became  the  largest 
manufacturer  and  retailer  of  replace- 
ment automobUe  glass  in  the  United 
States.  SafeUte's  sales  were  $7  mlllkm 
In  1968.  and  expanded  to  $100  mllllao 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  resigna- 
tion in  December  1978. 

In  1977.  Mr.  Hubbard  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Fouroo  GHaas  Co.. 
Clarksburg,  WV.  Within  6  months,  Mr. 
Hubbard  moved  Fouroo  out  of  the  red 
to  breaking  even.  Within  10  months,  it 
had  ■mssnfd  $6 J  ml]ll(m  In  profits.  In 
December  1978,  Fouroo  and  ASO  In-, 
dustrles  merged,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
newly  formed  AFO  Inchistries.  with 
corporate  headquarters  in  Klngsport. 
TN.  AFO  Industries  continued  the 
profitable  trend  which  had  come  to  be 
expected  of  companies  run  by  this 
man.  Since  the  merger.  AFO's  sales 
have  increased  24  percent  annually 
and  ^^rninf»  per  share  have  risen  at 
an  «»i»ni»i  rate  of  33  percent.  Hie  o(mi- 
pany  has  also  omtbiued  to  gain 
market  shares  until  it  is  now  the 
fourth  largest  mmlucer  of  flat  glass  in 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  extnundinary  abili- 
ties as  a  businessman  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  International  Assodatl<m 
of  Businessmen  and  Professionals 
Foundatl(m.  which  has  dewlgnated  him 
as  a  lifetime  member  for  "Outstanding 
Achievement."  Wichita  State  Universi- 
ty has  h(Hiored  Mr.  Hubbard  as  an 
outstanding  business  leader  through 
the  March  21.  1981,  dedication  of  R. 
Dee  Hubbard  Hall  on  the  university 

In  addition.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  held 
directorships  In  banks  in  Klngnwrt. 
TN;  Clarksburg.  WV:  and  Wichita,  Ka 

As  free  enterprise  is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  freedoms  and  high  standards  of 
living  enjoyed  by  all  Americans.  Mr. 
Hubbard  has  omtrtbuted  much  to  the 
strength  of  this  Nation  through  his  ef- 
forts. However.  Mr.  l^Msker.  this  man 
has  gone  beyond  passive  assistance. 
His  omoem  for  the  welfare  of  his  f el- 
lowman  has  been  demonstrated  by  ac- 
tivities of  considerable  magnitude  and 
of  great  importance  to  upper  east  Ten- 
nessee. For  example,  he  pledged  $1 
million  toward  constructlcm  of  a  new 
dvlc  auditorium  In  Klngq>ort.  AFO 
Industries  has  also  played  a  major  role 
In  the  development  of  Punfest,  an 
azmual  festival  in  Klngsport  that  has 
attracted  tJtousands  of  people  to  the 


area.  AFO  Industries  paid  the  salary 
for  an  executive  to  work  full  time  with 
the  Punfest  committee. 

Mr.  Hubbard  also  has  made  large 
commitments  of  time  and  funds  to 
higher  edhicatkm.  providing  education, 
providing  generous  support  to  both 
^nchite  State  Unhrenlty.  East  Ten- 
nessee University  in  Johns(m  City.  TN, 
and  the  University  of  Tennessee  In 
Knoxvllle,  TN.  Althou^  not  an  alum- 
nus or  native  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hub- 
batd  UKdt  a  deep  Interest  in  the  future 
of  ET8U  up(m  moving  to  Klngqjort. 
He  has  supported  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams at  the  university,  providing  val- 
luble  ■Britttni*p  to  scholarly  and  ath- 
letic activities. 

In  the  WOTds  of  those  who  know 
him,  Mr.  Hubbard  is  a  "dvlc  doer."  His 
compaaston  and  clear-headed  ap- 
proach to  dvlc  needs  has  been  recog- 
niKd  by  Tennessee  Governor  Lamar 
Alexander.  who  selected  Mr.  Hubbard 
as  an  "Ambassador  for  Tennessee." 
and  by  Klngq>ort  Mayor  Norman 
^Kmcer.  who  mipointed  him  to  the 
"Majmr's  Task  Force." 

Mr.  Hubbard  moved  this  year  to 
Irvine.  CA.  now  the  site  of  AFO  Indus- 
tries' corporate  headquarters.  With 
this  move,  my  district  lost  a  great 
man.  But  rather  than  mourn  the  loss. 
I  offer  this  praise  to  a  man  whose  in- 
fluence in  upper  east  Tennessee  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  The  economic  bene- 
fits of  AFO  Industries  remain  in  my 
district,  as  do  the  puUic  projects  his 
generosity  made  possible,  but  pertiaps 
more  important  is  the  example  Mr. 
Hubbard  set  for  business  people  and 
others  dedicated  to  helping  upper  east 
Tennessee.  For  here  is  a  man  who 
demonstrated  to  us  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  hard  work  and 
dedication.  I  express  the  amredation 
of  the  dtizens  of  my  district  by  honor- 
ing this  man  today.* 


NATIONAL  SELP-HELP  HOUSING 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hcnise.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pamru] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speako-.^  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolutioa  to  des- 
ignate the  day  of  May  24  as  Nadooal 
Self-Help  Housing  Day.  Fedomlly 
sponsored  self-help  houdng  programs 
have  beoi  in  operation  for  20  years  in 
oiu*  oounti7  and  have  allowed  many 
Americans  to  perscmally  expolence 
the  reality  of  Ynotiat  ownerahip.  I  think 
it  is  Important  that  we  recognize  the 
benefits  that  self-help  housing  pro- 
grams have  provided  and  the  need  for 
the  contlnuati(m  of  such  programs  to 
help  in  increasing  the  housing  supply 
of  our  Natl(m. 

For  20  years,  self-help  housing  pro- 
grams have  utilized  the  personal  con- 
tributions of  low-income  families  in 
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constructing  their  own  homes.  Such 
contributions  have  allowed  housing  to 

become  affordable  for  many  low- 
income  families  who  would  otherwise 
not  be  able  to  purchase  a  home.  More- 
over, the  self-help  concept  offers  a 
great  sense  of  satisfaction  and  accom- 
plishment to  the  home  owner  that 
plays  a  significant  role  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  home. 

Self-help  housing  programs  are  cur- 
rently in  operation  in  43  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  more  than  16.000 
families  have  suoceasfiUly  participated 
in  these  programs.  A  number  of  homes 
have  been  constructed  in  my  congres- 
sional district  under  the  self-help  pro- 
gram and  have  added  valuable  housing 
to  the  area  market. 

In  many  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try, there  is  a  large  demand  for  addi- 
tional housing,  particularly  for  those 
living  on  low  incomes.  One  solution  to 
this  complex  problem  Is  the  use  of 
self-help  housing.  As  federally  spon- 
sored self-help  programs  begin  a 
second  decade,  let  us  recognize  the 
many  benefits  of  this  housing  concept 
and  support  further  use  of  this  ap- 
proach. I  trust  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

Following  is  the  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion: 

H  J.  Rb.  174 

Joint  resoluUon  to  designate  May  24. 1985. 
M  "NkUonal  Self-Help  Houainc  Day" 

Whereas  homeownerahlp  and  aelf-reUance 
have  beoome  the  embodiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  and  spirit; 

Whereat  the  participation  of  families  of 
lover  Income  In  the  construction  of  their 
homes  increaaes  the  affordablllty  of  the 
homes; 

Whereas  families  of  lower  income  can  con- 
struct their  homes  when  provided  with  ap- 
propriate tecluUeal  saslstance; 

Whereas  the  Ftrmers  Home  Administra- 
tion provides  funding  to  84  local  self-help 
housing  corporations  throughout  the 
Nation; 

Whereas  such  nonprofit  corporations  su- 
pervise participating  families  of  lower 
Income  through  the  entire  process  of  home 
construction,  from  financing  to  completion; 

Whereas,  during  the  past  20  years  in  43 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  more  than  18,000 
American  families  have  participated  as 
owner-builders  in  the  federally  sponsored 
■elf-help  housing  program;  and 

Whereas  the  pride  created  through  par- 
ticipation In  the  process  of  home  construc- 
tion and  the  reality  of  homeownershlp  leads 
to  Improved  family  stability  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  bv  Ou  SeiuUe  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentaMeet  <if  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  May  24,  1986, 
hereby  Is  designated  "National  Self-Help 
Housing  Day",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorised  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upmi  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  174.  which  proclaims 
May  24.  1985.  as  National  Self-Help 
Housing  Day.  This  year  marks  the 
20th    anniversary    of    the    Farmers 


Home  Administration  Self-Help  Hous- 
ing Program. 

The  Self-Help  Housing  Program  is  a 
unique  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  rural  people. 
Under  this  program,  rural  famlllea  are 
able  to  buUd  their  own  houses,  utilis- 
ing mortgage  funds  from  the  FtaiHA 
and  technical  assistance  and  supervi- 
sion from  local  nonprofit  sponsors. 

The  success  of  this  program  is  dear. 
Over  16.000  rural  families  In  49  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  parUdpated  in 
the  Self-Help  Housing  Program.  Their 
hard  work  or  "sweat  equity"  has  made 
home  ownership  possible.  Self-help 
housing  has  improved  our  rural  com- 
munities. 

Home  ownership  is  the  American 
dream.  Helping  ourselves  and  others 
to  achieve  goals  is  an  American  tradi- 
tion. The  Self-Help  Housing  Program 
which  we  honor  today  enahlea  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  hard  to 
achieve  the  dream  of  owning  a  home.  I 
am  proud  of  the  Self-Help  Housing 
Program's  record  over  the  last  20 
years,  and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  recogniie  these  achievements  by 
supporting  this  measiure. 
RssoLtrnoH— Natiobal  Sblt-Hb^  Housnw 

DAT 

Whereas  homeownershlp  and  self-reUaaoe 
have  become  the  embodiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  and  vlrit;  and 

Whereas  lower-ineame  American  families 
can  construct  their  own  hooMB.  made  af- 
fordable through  the  contribution  of  Uieir 
labor,  wiien  provided  with  appropriate  tech- 
nical assistaoee;  and 

Whereas  Fanners  Home  Administration 
provides  funding  nstionslly  to  84  local,  self- 
help  housing  corporations:  and 

Whereas  these  not-for-profit  corporatioos 
■upervlae  participating  km-tawoaM  families 
through  the  entire  house  constnietlan  proe- 
esB.  from  financing  through  completloa;  and 

Whereas  over  the  past  SO  yean  in  48 
states  and  Puerto  Rleo.  mote  that  18.000 
American  families  have  participated  ss 
owner-bullderi  In  this  federally  sponsored 
program;  and 

Whereas  the  pride  engendered  liy  partld- 
patlng  In  the  process  of  oonstroetlon  and 
the  reality  of  homaowBershlp  leads  to  im- 
prove fsmOy  stability  and  dvtc  rsmnnslWI- 
Itr  Now.  Therefore,  in  honor  of  the  owner- 
bullden.  the  local  self-help  housing  eorpora- 
tlons,  and  Fsnaers  Home  Administration, 
belt 

ReatAved  fty  the  Senate  and  Homee  of  ttep- 
reaentativee  of  the  Vnittd  Statee  of  America, 
in  Conoreae  aaaembltd.  That  May  H.  1008. 
Is  designated  "National  8eU-HeIp  Rousing 
Day".  The  Prssldsnt  is  rsqussted  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate eeremoniss  and  activities.* 


mTRODUCnON  OP  HJl.  1200.  TO 
MAINTAIN  CIOARETTB  TAX  AT 
16  CENTS  A  PACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Bokr- 
LXKT]  is  recognlied  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  BOEHXXRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
top  priority  in  this  CongroM  is  getting 


the  Federal  budget  deficit  under  con- 
trol. It  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
the  tough  decisions  that  ignore  the 
special  interests  and  serve  the  national 
interest.  That  is  why  I  introduced 
HJl.  1200.  a  simple  measure  that 
would  maintain  the  cigarette  tax  at  16 
cents  a  pack  after  October  1. 1986. 

Under  current  law,  the  cigarette  tax 
will  drop  from  16  cents  a  pack  to  8 
cents  a  pack  on  October  1.  Now.  I'm  a 
smoker  and  I  am  not  very  proud  of  it. 
but  I  ask  you— does  it  make  sense  to 
give  smokers  a  special  tax  break  when 
we  are  facing  $180  billion  defidts  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see? 

The  Federal  Oovemment  pays 
nearly  $88  million  annually  to  conduct 
research  and  educate  the  public  on  the 
health  risks  of  smoking.  On  top  of 
that,  the  Government  pays  countless 
millions  more  for  health  care  for  vari- 
ous smoklng-related  Illnesses.  Olven 
those  expenditures,  dropping  the 
exdse  tax  on  cigarettes  sounds  like  a 
case  of  one  hand  not  knowing  what 
the  other  is  doing. 

Each  cent  of  cigarette  tax  brings  in 
about  $212  million  a  year.  Keeping  the 
tax  where  it  is  would  raise  nearly  $5 
bOllon  over  the  next  S  years,  and  more 
than  $8  bllll<m  through  the  end  of  the 
decade.  And  remember,  this  is  not  a 
tax  hike.  My  bill  would  simply  keep 
the  cigarette  tax  right  where  It  has 
been  for  the  past  3  yean. 

Last  year,  many  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  consid- 
ered maintaining  the  tax  at  16  cents, 
but  eventually  the  committee  compro- 
mised and  produced  a  bill  which 
dropped  the  tax  to  12  cents  a  pa^  In 
the  end.  the  proposal  was  dropped  al- 
together. In  other  words,  the  interests 
of  a  few  prevaUed  over  the  national  in- 
terest, and  today  we  still  have  the 
same  defldt  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  considering 
many  defldt  reduction  proposals  this 
year,  but  the  one  I  am  advocating,  and 
It  is  one  part  of  an  overall  package,  is 
very  simple.  I  also  think  It  is  very  nec- 
essary. If  people  like  me  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  going  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  do  not  think 
that  the  budget  and  the  Congress 
should  approve  reduction  in  spending 
for  very  vital  programs,  student  loan 
programs,  the  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Association, 
which  are  designed  to  create  Jobs,  the 
programs  under  the  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  effort.  If  we  say  we 
have  to  have  these  programs  to  serve 
legitimate  national  interests,  we  had 
better  dam  well  be  able  to  say  and 
stand  up  and  have  the  courage  and 
guts  to  say  how  we  are  going  to  fi- 
nance them. 

Here  is  a  simple  effort.  This  one 
little  action  which  would  be  a  footnote 
in  the  ovfrall  budget  process  would 
make  us  able  to  pay  for  UDAO,  for 
EDA,  for  operating  mass  transit  subsi- 


dies, and  stUl  have  $200  million  left 
over  to  use  for  some  other  worthwhile 
purpose  or  to  apply  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

I  think  it  makes  sense.  I  would  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  urge  them  to  join  me  in  this  very 
simple,  but  necessary  effort,  to  retain 
in  the  VS.  Treasury  some  money  that 
we  urgently  need  to  help  finance  vital 
programs  and  also  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  pay  for 
programs  that  we  vote  for  so  that  we 
do  not  continue  to  have  a  defldt  crisis 
for  my  children  and  your  children  to 
inherit. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 


It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem  requires  immediate 
action  and  I  strongly  believe  that  this 
bUl  offers  a  realistic  workable  pro- 
gram to  keep  thousands  of  families  on 
their  farms.  By  working  together  we 
can  make  the  rest  of  the  Nation  aware 
of  the  problems  faced  by  rural  Amer- 
ica and  end  the  current  economic  crisis 
in  agriculture.* 


UM 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  (mler  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Tennessee  [Mrs. 
Llotd]  is  recoffolzed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
death  in  my  family  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  the  vote  on  H.R.  1035.  the 
Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  regis- 
ter my  strong  support  for  the  bilL 
Should  I  have  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  for  it  and  urged  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  Third 
District  of  Tennessee  I  am  fuUy  aware 
that  widespread  bankruptdes  of  farm- 
ers threaten  the  rural  economy  that 
depend  on  their  prosperity.  Financial- 
ly strapped  farmers  do  not  do  much 
business  with  their  seed,  chemical, 
equipment,  and  fuel  suppliers,  nor  do 
their  families  have  spare  cash  for  local 
merchants.  By  some  estimates,  some 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers now  owe  so  much  money,  with  so 
little  hope  of  repayment,  that  they 
cannot  borrow  more  to  plant  and  pay 
family  living  expenses  until  harvests. 

The  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act 
would  provide  substantive  relief  to 
hard-pressed  farmers.  It  authorizes  an 
additional  $3  billion  for  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration's  [FmHAl  exist- 
ing farm  credit  assistance  pragram. 
currently  funded  at  $650  million.  The 
loan  guarantees  could  be  used  either 
to  restructure  existing  farm  loans  or 
to  guarantee  new  loans  for  this 
spring's  operating  expenses.  In  addi- 
tion to  increasing  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority, the  bill  modifies  the  existing 
emergency  credit  program  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  for  farmers  to  qualify. 
It  also  modifies  the  current  emergency 
credit  assistance  program  which  au- 
thorizes the  FmHA  to  defer  repay- 
ment of  FmHA  loans.  The  bill  also  es- 
tablishes a  temporary,  low-interest 
loan  program  for  farmers  hit  by  natu- 
ral disasters  in  at  least  3  of  the  last  5 
years.  These  farmers  would  be  eligible 
for  FmHA  direct  operating  loans  with 
interest  rates  3  percent  lower  than  the 
agency's  normal  direct  operating  loan 
rates. 


NEED  TO  MAKE  DRUG  CONTROL 
A  TOP  PRIORITY  ON  UA  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  AGENDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frcHn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodzvo] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Bpeeker.  recently 
we  learned  the  very  disturbing  news 
that  deqjlte  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  narcotic  druga.  the  produc- 
tion to  those  drugs  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  is.  In  fact,  on  the 
increase. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  editorial, 
entitled  "Thinking  About  Drugs."  cor- 
recUy  sUtes  that  "Nothing  else  In  the 
world  damages  this  country  and  Its 
citizens  more— in  lives  lost  and  blight- 
ed and  In  other  economic  and  social 
costs." 

It  Is  time  that  we  take  acti<m  and 
put  the  issue  of  intematkmal  narcotics 
control  where  it  rightly  belongs— on 
the  top  of  our  foreign  policy  agmda. 
As  the  original  author  of  the  1972 
amendment  authorizing  the  President 
to  suspend  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  countries  that  do  not  live 
up  to  their  intemaUcHial  drug  control 
responsibillUes.  I  have  long  hem  con- 
cerned about  the  reluctance  of  the 
State  Department  to  exert  firm  diplo- 
matic pressure  on  producing  countries 
to  curb  narcotics  production. 

In  this  regard,  the  Post  editorial, 
which  I  am  Indudlng  In  the  Rboc»d. 
properly  notes  that  "The  drug  trade 
seems  to  ebb  and  flow  as  a  law  en- 
forcement priority.  Until  very  recent- 
ly. It  was  not  regarded  as  a  crucial  ccm- 
sideration  for  American  dlpUnnacy." 

For  this  reason  snd  because  of  my 
deep  concern  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  for  to  long  viewed  intemsr 
tional  drug  control  as  a  foreign  policy 
irritant.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  last  week  expressing  my 
concern  and  calling  his  attention  to 
the  statutory  requirement  contained 
in  my  1972  leglslati<m  which  I  have 
mentioned.  In  this  letter.  I  urged  the 
President  to  consider  the  possible  sus- 
pension of  aid  to  countries  that  do  not 
cooperate  with  us  In  our  drug  control 
efforts  or  which  do  not  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  international  law. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  wlU 
become  personally  involved  in  address- 
ing that  urgent  issue  so  that  all  avail- 
able resources  can  be  committed  to  the 
"War  on  drug  abuse."  I  am  Indudlng 


in  the  Rzooao  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  President 

I  am  also  submitting  for  the  Rbookd 
a  letter  I  wrote  last  week  to  Judge 
Irving  Kaiifman,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime,  requesting  that  the  Commis- 
sion hold  formal  hearings  on  this  issue 
and  secure  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's international  narcotics  control 
efforts.  I  would  hope  that  such  a  hear- 
ing would  address  the  question  of  why 
the  DQMUtment  of  State  has  not  made 
international  drug  enforcement  and 
control  a  top  priority  on  our  foreign 
policy  agenda. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24. 1965] 
Ttammn  About  Daoss 

As  a  society,  we  have  some  curious  notions 
of  what  foie^  enemies  to  concentrate  on 
keeping  from  the  gates.  We  spend  tens  of 
bilUons  of  dtdlara  a  year  to  prevent  nuclear 
war  a  terrible  peril.  neceHsrUy  of  oompel- 
ling  priority,  but  a  very  abstract  peril  all  the 
nme.  The  president  can  wend  what  Is.  In  a 
pfflltlrsl  sense,  an  even  more  predous  oom- 
modtty— his  dalm  on  the  public's  atten- 
tion—to point  up  the  perceived  dangers  of 
Marxian  In  Central  America.  Meanwhile, 
though  It  is  not  Ignored,  another  tntema- 
tional  matter  whoee  mmarr  Is  tar  more  Im- 
mediate, real,  costly,  terrifying  snd  perva- 
sive Is  treated  as  almost  routine. 

We  refer  to  drugs,  most  of  whldi  are  pro- 
duced abroad.  Nothing  else  In  the  world 
damages  this  country  and  its  dUaens  mote— 
In  lives  lost  and  blighted  and  In  other  eco- 
nomic and  aodal  costs.  Yet  our  official  and 
nstlimsl  attention  to  It  Is  fitful  snd  oom- 
psrtmentaliaed.  The  drug  trade  seems  to 
ebb  snd  flow  as  a  law-enforcement  priority. 
Untfl  very  recently.  It  was  not  regarded  ss  a 
cradal  ooiMtderatlon  for  American  dlpUwia- 
ey.  It  Is  still  possible  to  read  whole  books 
snd  learned  articles  on  Latin  America  and 
other  drug  sources  without  seeing  a  mention 
of  the  dread  fknr.  Cobalt  engages  the  strate- 
gic thinkers,  not  cocaine. 

Suppose  the  Mexicans  were  sending  guer- 
rillss  across  the  border  to  raid  ranebes  In 
Texas,  occasionally  kOling  an  Americsn. 
Suppose  the  Russlsns  were  sending  frogmen 
on  a  like  mission  to  isblsted  Aleutisn  is- 
lands. It  Is  ix>t  hard  to  Imagine  the  adrena- 
lin that  would  flow  as  the  country  contem- 
plated these  affronts  to  American  sovereign- 
ty and  tranquillity.  Tet  thwisanrtfold  multi- 
ples of  these  effecU  srise  from  the  drug 
trade  with  no  remotely  simllBr  ptdltlcal  or 
emotional  swelL 

True,  the  "raiders"  now  crossing  the 
border  have  not  been  dispatched  or.  presum- 
sMy.  winked  at  by  their  governments— al- 
though Reagan  officials  question  whether 
Cuba  and  mcaragua  are  as  Innooently  de- 
tached as  they  dalm  to  be.  IBsperlslly  In 
Latin  America,  the  source  and  oondult  coun- 
tries are  themsehres  iiKreastai^  ravaged  by 
drugs.  Drug  use  grows  within  their  borders. 
Tlie  drug  business  has  created  centos  of 
wealth  and  power  chsUenging  the  Integrity 
and.  as  the  United  Nations  recently  put  it. 
"the  very  security"  of  some  countries.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  necessary  to  define  drug 
abuse  i>ot  Just  as  an  overwhelming  health 
and  social  issue  but  ss  a  revolutionary  politi- 
cal f  woe  of  global  dimensions. 

We  tiave  no  Inclination  to  dump  all  the 
blame  on  the  producing  countries— friendly 
countries,  after  alL  They  are  in  the  grips  of 
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a  monster  created  in  the  flnt  Instance  by 
the  Immense  demand  cenermted  by  the 
Amertcan  market.  We  are  certain,  however, 
that  a  basic  condition  of  wise  policy  Is  for 
the  problem  to  be  dven  a  measure  of  atten- 
tion and  respect  no  less  than  that  accorded 
nuclear  war  and  Central  American  guerril- 
las. Even  at  this  late  date,  the  first  require- 
ment Is  thinking  about  dnigs.  urgently, 
comprehensively,  correctly. 

Coaaoms  on  thb  JomciAiT, 
WoMhington,  DC,  FebnuiTV  Zl,  f  MS. 
Hon.  ROIIAI.B  Rbmun, 
Tite  Prtaident, 
the  WhitM  Homae.  WoMhington,  DC 

Dua  Mb.  Puuoon:  I  have  just  reviewed 
the  Department  of  State's  19M  Internation- 
al Narcotics  Control  Strategy  Report  It  Is  a 
most  distressing  document,  which  validates 
many  of  the  recent  findings  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  NarcoUcs  Abuse  and  Control 
and  clearly  Indicates  that  coca  production  In 
Latin  America  Is  Increasing. 

Unless  prompt  and  decisive  action  Is  taken 
In  response  to  the  tragic  situation  described 
in  this  Report,  I  am  totally  convinced  that 
drug-produdng  nations  will  not  take  seri- 
ously United  States'  expressions  of  concern 
about  the  drug  problem. 

Pliat  of  all.  I  would  request  your  personal 
Involvement  and  leadership  to  make  drug 
mf oroement  a  top  priority  Issue  on  our  for- 
eign policy  agenda  and  to  commit  all  avail- 
able resources  In  combatting  the  drug  prob- 
lem at  Its  source. 

Further,  as  the  author  of  the  original  1973 
law,  authorising  the  President  to  suspend 
aid  to  countries  that  disregard  their  drug 
control  responribilltles.  I  have  long  been 
concerned  by  the  State  Department's  reluc- 
tance to  recommend  economic  sanctions.  By 
enacting  Public  Law  M-164  Congress  reaf- 
firmed the  need  for  sanctions  and  clearly 
stated  that  countries  receiving  UA  aid 
should  be  required  to  take  concrete  steps  to 
curb  drug  production  and  trafficking. 

Despite  these  Congressional  initiatives.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  Instance  during  the 
past  decade  when  the  Department  of  State 
recommended— or  even  threatened,  for  dip- 
lomatic purposes,  to  recommend  to  you— the 
use  of  sanctions  against  uncooperative  coun- 
tries. This  ttanld  approach  has  done  little  to 
persuade  drug-produdng  countries  that  we 
view  their  anti-drug  efforts  as  an  sassntlal 
element  In  our  relationship  with  them. 

With  the  passage  of  Public  Iaw  96-164, 
Congress  sent  a  clear  message— the  Ameri- 
can people  are  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate 
Inaction  on  the  part  of  drug-produdng 
countries,  nor  diplomatically-induced  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  Department. 

As  you  know,  the  1963  law  spedflcally  re- 
quires the  President  to  suspend  VS.  assist- 
ance to  a  country  upon  a  determination' 
"the  major  illldt  drug  producing  country 
has  failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to  prevent 
narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances  iKtiduoed  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country  or 
transported  through  such  country  from 
being  sold  lUegally  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  country  to  United  States  Government 
personnel  or  their  dependents  or  from  being 
smuggled  Into  the  United  States." 

In  addition,  that  same  law  requires  the 
President,  in  determining  whether  adequate 
steps  have  been  taken,  to  consider  whether 
such  country  "has  taken  the  legal  and  law 
enforcement  measures  to  enforce  In  Its  ter- 
ritory, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
elimination  of  Illldt  cultivation  and  the  sup- 
pression of  illldt  manufacture  of  voA  traffic 


In   narcotic   and   psychotropic   drugs   and 
other  controlled  substances." 

In  my  Judgment,  baaed  upon  the  State  De- 
partment Report,  sanctions  should  be  ap- 
plied Immediately  against  countries  which 
have  not  cooperated  with  us  in  controlling 
the  Illldt  production  and  distribution  of 
drugs  or  have  not  lived  up  to  their  rssponsi- 
bllltles  under  International  law.  I,  therefore, 
respectfully  request  you  to  consider  wheth- 
er sanctions  should  be  applied  under  the 
provisions  of  the  aforementioned  ledsla- 
tion. 

In  this  regard.  I  strongly  believe  and  the 
State  Department  Report  deariy  demon- 
strates—that Bolhrla  has  dona  nothing  to 
curtail  coca  produetloo.  In  fket.  the  lUpoit 
notes  that  no  coca  was  enuUeatad  last  rMtr 
and  that  our  Oovemment  'Is  disappointed 
by  Bolivia's  faltering  efforts  and  otmnit- 
ment  to  nareotles  controL"  IMIure  to  sua- 
poad  U  A  aid  to  BoUvta.  under  tbSM  etoeiOB- 
stances,  could  very  well  eaU  Into  qusstlon 
our  commitment  to  the  War  Agatnat  Drug 
Abuse. 

The  situation  in  Peru  is  equally  disturb- 
ing, where  coca  production  also  tnersasad  In 
1964.  Purthermore.  allegatloos  eanttmia  to 
be  made  that  there  Is  vMs^fMd  coRupttoB 
among  law  enf oreement  offlrlalB  In 
countries,  notably  the  Bahamas  This  sttna- 
tlon.  coupled  with  the  recent  kl»fciiip«ng  a< 
a  Drug  Bifonement  Aiknlntatntlaa  (OKA) 
agent  In  Mexico  and  the  obatnietloa  of  Aug 
eradication  effotta  in  same  oountiies  Is  a 
dear  signal  that  a  great  deal  mote  neodi  to 
be  done  to  addreas  the  drug  supply  problem 
In  this  hemimhere. 

The  suspeiMlon  of  U A  assJstsnm  to  BoUv- 
la  and  the  close  senittny  (Ineliadinc  exten- 
sive bilateral  disnissinns  on  the  ptoMeaa)  of 
the  actions  of  other  druc-prodndng  eoon- 
tries  In  Latin  America  and  the  Owibbean 
would  be  a  meaningful  start.  Sn^  actions 
would  surely  convince  those  eountries  which 
supply  Qlidt  drugs  to  the  United  Statea  that 
the  Administration,  and  partleutatily  the 
State  Department,  have  finally  made  drug 
control  a  hi^  priority  Iten  on  our  torsicn 
policy  agenda. 
SInceiely, 

t  W.  Rouim,  Jt^ 


lOB  nn  JoMcuunr. 
WoaMnoUm,  DC,  /Mmonr  1%  l$i8. 

Hon.  IXTxao  R.  Kaj/wmmm. 
ChainRoii,  PrMMenl^  OemmUaUm  on  Or- 
ganiMtd  Crtma,  KJl  Comrthoum,  fblsy 
Sgnom  N*w  YtofA;  J^T. 

Dasa  JuaoB  KAontsa:  I  have  nlasd  with 
the  CoouBlaBlan  In  the  past  Bjr  atrang  bdlef 
that  there  Is  no  real  fibanee  for  aueeiai  In 
the  war  on  dniss  and  onaaind  eitea. 
unless  effective  maaaurea  are  takn  to  pre- 
vent drug  production  and  trafflnking  at  Its 
source.  The  1968  Intamatlanal  Nareottaa 
Control  Strategy  Report  on  wwldwlda  nar- 
cotics production  rsesntly  iMuad  bgr  the  De- 
partment of  State  conflma  that  last  year 
foreign  drug  produetloo  again  Ineraaaad  dra- 
matically. Among  many  other  flwMngs.  the 
Report  statea  that  no  eoea  orapa  were  eradi- 
catad  In  Bolivia.  Other  countileB  reoetvtng 
foreign  aid  alao  damonatratad  little  or  no 
commltmont  to  nareottes  oontroL 

I  was  the  author  of  the  original  19T3  law 
that  authorlMd  the  Pvaaidant  to  miMptoa 
eeooomie  and  mUltanr  aaslatanne  to  ooun- 
tries  that  dtarocard  their  international  drug 
control  rsiponilMHtisa  In  enacting  Public 
Law  96-164  (the  Foreign  AaalsUnoe  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  ssetlon  Ul).  Congrsss 
reaffirmed  the  need  for  economic  sanctions 


and  clearly  stated  that  oountrlee  receiving 
VA.  aid  must  take  atfbmaUve  measurea  to 
Tl«ft*~**  drug  production  and  trafflAlng. 
Effective  aetlans  to  raaeh  and  elimlnatf 
drug  production  at  its  source  are  critically 
Important  to  any  overall  effort  to  elimlnatf 
high-level  drug  tnfflc*ing  and  organlaed 
crime.  I  have  long  nnnalrtsreii  that  this  must 
be  a  matter  of  the  hlgtiest  priority  on  our 
nation's  foreign  policy  agenda,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that,  to  date,  the  State  Department 
haa  even  begun  to  commit  the  reeouroeo  or 
attention  neeeasary  to  addreas  this  problem. 
I  am  wilting  to  request  that  the  Commls- 
iten  conduct  a  formal  hearing  on  Intetna- 
tlanal  drag  trafficking  and  enforcement  of 
the  narootta  control  provMooa  of  the  For- 
eign dsalBtanrii  Act  I  alao  suggest  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  hnrited  to  teetify  con- 
oeming  what  priority  this  matter  has  on  our 
foreign  policy  a«enda.  the  specific  acUrities 
or  planned  bf  the  State  De- 
'  to  pronote  increaaed  intergovem- 
eoopOTatlon  to  hmit  illldt  drug  pro- 
In  foreign  countriea.  and  whether 
wHl  be  Impoeert  In  ap- 


At  executive  aaaslons  in  both  Washington 
and  New  Torfe.  I  have  ralaed  this  critical 
aa  a  topic  for  Commission  hearings 
and  believe  that  it  was  alao  a  nuttter  of  keen 
Inteieat  to  the  other  CoauntasiaaerB  in  at- 
I  hope  that  the  Commission  will 
this  area  In  detaU  to  underscore  its 
to  any  comprehensive  approach 
to  drug  and  crime  controL 


W.  RoDiwo,  Jr.. 

CkoirmoiLi 


RBBOLOnON      ON      CONOREBS- 
ICAN-DXCT  licIMTTRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
•  ivevloua  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
OoasT]  ig  reeotniied  for  5  mlnutea. 

ilr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  to 
Inlnc  to  the  attention  of  the  Houae  a 
reaolution  that  was  pagf  rt  unanimous- 
ly this  momlnc  in  the  Republican 
Oonferenoe.   and   I   wlU   read   it   as 


Raaoumoiiow 

Mdinrax.  No.  3,  FftaausBT  37, 


1965 


Whereas,  the  House's  highly  partisan  and 
unprecedented  refusal  to  seat  Oongressman- 
elect  Richard  D.  Mclntyre  has  called  Into 
que^lon  the  falmees  of  Bouse  procedures, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Election's  Task  Force  work- 
ing on  House  Reeolutlon  1  is  composed  of 
two  Democrat  Members  and  one  RepuUican 
Member; 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Electlao  Commis- 
sion is  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  Demo- 
crats and  RciNiblicans:  and  the  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  Committee  Is  equally  divid- 
ed between  Republicans  and  Democrats; 

Whereas,  all  questions  of  partisan  elec- 
tioos  should  be  decided  by  fair  and  non-par- 
tisan procedures  in  which  all  dtlaens  can 
place  their  oonfidenoe  and  trust;  now  there- 
fore be  It  further 

JtesolMdl  That  the  House  Republican 
Conference  calls  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion ConuBlttee  to  appoint  equal  numbers 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  to  it's  Con- 
teeted  Elections  Task  Force;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 


Resolved,  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentattves  be  amended  to  provide  for 
ratios  of  equal  partisan  repreeenUtion  in  all 
situations  where  a  diluted  election  contest 
te  referred  to  s  specifically  created  task 
force  or  other  such  body. 


D  1750 


REPUBUCAN  RBBOLUnON  CON- 
CERNINO  CX>NORESSMAN- 

ELBCT  McINTTRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoBursoM).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  fnmi  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Skrh]  1b  recxtgnised 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  read  into  the  Raooas 
a  resolution  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Republican  Conference  this  morn- 
ing. February  27. 198S: 

Whereas,  on  November  6, 1964.  Richard  D. 
Mclntyre  was  duly  elected  to  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  from  the  8th  District  of  In- 
diana; and  his  election  was  duly  cotified  by 
the  State  of  Indiana;  and  that  certification 
was  r^oforoed  by  the  results  of  a  district- 
wide  recount  of  the  votes  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  Indiana;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  Democratic  Majority, 
on  January  3, 1965.  by  a  party-line  vote,  re- 
fused to  allow  Congressman-elect  Mclntyre 
to  be  sworn;  and  the  Democratic  MaJmlty 
on  February  7.  1965,  again  voted  to  deny 
Richard  D.  Mclntyre  his  seat;  and 

Whereas.  Congreesman-elect  Mclntyre  is 
the  first  and  only  certtfled  winner  to  be 
denied  a  seat  in  the  House  in  the  history  of 
this  Congress;  now  therefore  be  it 

KeMolved.  That  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence demands  that  the  House  promptly  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  office  to  Cmgressman- 
elect  Mclntyre  and  that  he  be  seated  in  the 
House. 

Retolved,  That  the  Conference  directs  the 
Republican  Leader,  and  thoae  members  in 
other  positions  of  Leadership,  to  use  every 
reeource  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people 
of  the  8th  District  of  Indiana,  Including,  at 
his  discretion,  and  in  a  manner  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, additional  attempU  to  seat  Coa- 
gressman-elect  Mclntyre  and  give  the 
people  of  the  8th  District  of  Indiana  the 
repreeenUtion  they  have  every  right  to 
expect 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  Ume. 


SEATING  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
RICHARD  D.  McINTTRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  GmaucHl 
is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wanted  to  take  a  few  minutes  this 
evening  to  talk  about  the  case  of  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana who  currently  are  being  taxed 
without  representation  in  the  Houae 
and  the  failure  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  accede  to  the  seating  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre  of  Indiana  who  won  the  elec- 
tion and  has  won  the  recount  and  has 
the  certificate  from  the  secretary  of 
sUte. 

But  I  wanted  to  begin  by  noting  that 
several  days  ago  we  had  a  dialog  on 


this  floor  in  which-  a  Democratic 
Member  got  up  and  was  talking  about 
how  fair  the  procedures  of  the  House 
are  for  counting  election  cases,  and 
that  having  two  Democrats  and  one 
Republican  was  fair  on  the  task  forces, 
and  that  clearly,  in  fact,  I  was  dial- 
lenged  to  dte  a  ease  where  there  had 
been  an  unfair  tadc  force  on  elections. 

So  I  can  report  to  the  House  this 
evening  that  I  consulted  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Coagreagman 
Bapw^m.  a  Republican  who  served  last 
term  on  an  election  cootest.  and  he 
said  that  I  had  his  permlagion  to  use 
his  name  and  to  state  flatly  that  be 
would  be  glad  to  testify  at  any  time 
that  it  was  an  unfair  proeeas.  that  the 
2-to-l  Democratic  maKxIty  was  a  par- 
tisan maj(»tty  and  that  in  fact  ft  was 
clearly  not  the  ri^t  bdiavlor. 

I  went  ttek,  though  with  the  help 
of  our  fine  staff  on  House  Admlnistrar 
tion  and  I  chedced  several  eases.  I 
went  back  to  1077  on  rtlsiiilsslng  the 
election  contest  against  Richard  Bldly 
in  which  the  separate  Tiewa  of  the  Re- 
publicans said.  "We  do  not  agree  with 
the  ratkmale  for  the  present  decision 
relied  upon  by  the  majarlty." 

This  is  a  case  where  in  fact  we 
agreed  on  the  decision;  we  lust 
agreed  on  the  rationale 

Then  a  case  of  May  4. 1077. 
ing  the  election  contest  against  Bob 
Gammage.  and  this  is  some  of  the 
things  the  rtissmting  views  of  the  Re- 
publican side  said: 

A  three-man  panel  of  the  Houae  Admlnia- 
tratlon  Committee  voted  S4o-l  to  dismiss 
the  eleetion  contest  of  Paol  vefsaa  Oam- 
mage  on  the  merits  and  with  prejodlee  to 
the  contestant.  PauL  The  OBaJortty  decWon 
was  patently  In  error  and  should  have  been 
rejected  by  the  oommlttee.  UBfortunatdy. 
however,  the  committer  afttamed  the 
panel's  decision  on  a  straight  party  Une 
vote. 

In  other  words,  in  this  case  the  2-to- 
1  partisan  malority  then  led  to  a 
strai^t  party  line  vote  in  i^ileh  the 
Democrats  of  the  mMJatttf  Impoaed 
their  wUL  It  was  not  a  questioD  of  t^x- 
ness  at  alL  It  was  a  question  of  wbitt 
side  had  more  votes. 

Then  recently,  in  1080.  rtiwnlaring 
the  election  contest  of  Anthony 
Claude  Leach.  Jr..  the  report  says 
again  in  the  minority  vtewi.  "It  Is  our 
view  that  we  have  not  lived  up  to 
those  responsibilities  In  our  dismlswl 
of  the  oontogt." 

This  is.  again,  the  Republicans 
saying  it  Is  the  Democrat  oontitd  of 
the  task  force  and  the  Democrat  con- 
trol of  the  process  whleh  led  to  the 
belief,  and  I  repeat:  "It  Is  our  view 
that  we  have  not  lived  up  to  those  re- 
apaaJMSbOltlM." 

Finally.  In  the  ease  which  was  dted 
to  me  by  Coogressman  BaiwiAM  of 
California,  which  he  served  on  fn»n 
November  106S.  dismissing  the  elec- 
tion contest  against  Jamea  MoQure 
Claite.  the  RepuhUeans  dissented: 
"We  dissent  from  the  recommendation 


of  this  three-man  task  force.  The  2-to- 
1  decision  Is  along  straight  party  lines 
and  Is  in  error." 

They  go  on  to  say.  "We  also  have 
the  benefit  of  a  U.8.  Court  of  Appeals 
decision,  Hendon  versus  North  Caroli- 
na Board  of  Elections.  The  ruling  im>- 
vldes  a  fair  and  impartial  analysis  that 
we  cannot  ignore.  The  court  found  un- 
ooostttutlaoal  the  law  under  which 
the  Hendon-Claike  ballots  were  count- 
ed. In  addition  to  the  ruling  on  the 
methods  of  vote  tabulation.  Mr. 
Hendon  presented  this  task  force  with 
snfflrtfnt  evidence  to  show  that  he 
would  have  won  the  election  If  the  bal- 
lots had  been  counted  in  a  oonsUtu- 
tlonal  maaner.  As  a  result,  this  com- 
mittee must  reoognlw  that  the  intent 
of  the  voters  In  the  11th  Congressional 
District  in  the  November  1063  election 
has  not  been  reoognlaed.  The  iwece- 
dents  of  the  House  allow  us  to  exam- 
ine the  ballots.  Equity  and  our  duties 
under  the  Ooostttutlan  reqiiire  we  re- 
count these  ballots." 

I  want  to  make  this  point:  in  this 
ease  we  are  not  talking  about  a  hand- 
fuL  We  are  not  talking  about  a  few 
ballots.  It  was  the  estimate  In  this  case 
that  we  were  talking  about  literally 
of  ballots.  In  this  case  there 
evidence  that  voto-  after 
voter  had  Intended  few  their  vote  to 
count  for  Mr.  Hendon  who  was  the  Re- 
publican incumbent,  who  lost  by  a 
very  narrow  margin.  In  fact,  he  lost  by 
1,320  votes  out  of  171.000  votes  that 
were  cast. 

Given  that  differmoe.  the  Republi- 
cans were  saying  that  it  was  dear  how 
they  wanted  to  vote.  But  the  fict  was 
that  on  a  party  line  vote  the  task  force 
dedded  In  flavor  of  the  Democrats. 

Interestlni^,  In  1063.  looking  at  the 
ease  of  a  Republican  incumbent  de- 
feated In  wbkh  there  were  thoussnrts 
of  votes  Involved,  far  man  than  there 
were  In  the  case  currently  In  qoestioo 
In  Indiana,  even  though  the  court  had 
thrown  out  the  law,  tt  was  the  dedskm 
of  the  Democrats  to  stay  with  the 
North  Carolina  electian  law.  TUs 
year,  when  there  is  a  Democrat  Incum- 
bent involved,  and  far  fewer  votes 
questioned,  in  fact  the  Democrats  are 
trying  to  work  out  a  procedure  to 
throw  out  Indiana's  laws.  So  the 
ground  rules  are  we  follow  State  law  If 
It  hurts  Rqwblicans,  and  we  throw 
out  State  law  If  It  hurts  Democrats. 

This  Is  done  by  two  Democrats  to 
one  Republican  on  a  straight  party 
line  basis. 

My  point  is  simple.  There  is  inherent 
structural  unfairness  in  a  system  in 
which  (m  something  ss  important  as 
an  election  recount  we  are  involved  di- 
rectly with  a  partisan  majority  en- 
gaged in  partisan  activities. 

Let  us  bring  it  back  to  where  we  are 
today.  Today.  (»ce  again,  the  pe(q>le 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  do 
not  have  a  Representative  in  Congress. 
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And  note,  in  every  tingle  case  I  Just 
cited,  while  the  task  force  wm  meet- 
ing, while  the  House  Administration 
Committee  was  meeting,  the  Member 
under  challenge  was  serving  in  the 
n.8.  Congress.  In  every  single  case  in 
which  the  Democrat  the  other  day 
cited  fairness,  the  person  was  sitting  In 
the  Congress  while  they  were  being 
challenged,  because  on  the  day  we 
were  sworn  in  they  were  sworn  In.  too. 

In  other  words,  even  in  past  cases 
where  there  was  a  partisan  majority, 
even  in  past  cases  where  there  was 
some  recount  or  there  was  some  ques- 
tion, every  single  time  the  fact  is  that 
■  the  Member  who  had  the  certificate 
and  had  won  the  election  according  to 
the  State  government  was  being 
seated. 

However,  this  time  we  have  a  much 
more  dangerous  and  much  more  tragic 
situation,  and  we  are,  I  think,  in  very 
grave  danger  of  setting  a  precedent 
which  will  have  very,  very  grievous 
risks  for  the  future  of  this  country,  be- 
cause once  we  establish  the  precedent 
that  any  218  Members  on  the  opening 
(toy  of  the  session  can  refuse  to  seat 
someone,  for  whatever  reasons  are 
given  that  day  by  the  leader  of  that 
faction,  then  we  run  the  possibility 
that  in  the  future  a  peculiarly  ruthless 
faction  might  decide  not  to  seat  10.  30, 
30  people,  and  argue  flatly  that. 
"After  all.  we  have  the  votes  not  to 
seat  you;  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it." 

D  1800 

Now  we  are  watching,  unfortunately, 
a  slow  decay  of  the  comity  of  the 
House.  As  was  noted  the  other  day  we 
are  now  in  a  situation  in  which  for  ex- 
ample it  is  very  unlikely  we  will  be 
ever  able  to  take  the  official  portrait 
of  the  House  until  Mr.  Mclntyre  is 
seated  or  rather.  I  should  say.  if  we  do 
have  an  official  portrait  of  the  House 
the  180-some  Republicans  will  not  be 
in  the  picture;  it  will  be  a  picture  only 
of  the  Democrats,  because  I  believe 
there  is  a  firm  feeling  on  the  Republi- 
can side  that  it  would  be  totally  wrong 
to  take  a  picture  of  everyone  who  won 
the  election  on  election  day  except  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  who  won  the  election  on 
election  day.  It  would  be  totally  wrong 
for  us  to  stand  here  and  pretend  that 
the  full  House  is  meeting  and  getting 
its  picture  taken  when  one  of  the  435 
Members  of  the  House  is  not  being  al- 
lowed to  be  seated  and  to  have  his  vote 
count. 

Furthermore,  it  was  peculiarly  sad 
today  to  be  in  a  situation  where  we 
were  talking  about  agriculture,  we 
were  talking  about  the  farm  crisis,  we 
were  talking  about  the  Midwest  and 
recognize  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  had  no 
voice  and  no  vote:  that  the  man  that 
the  people  of  the  eighth  district  of  In- 
diana had  elected,  the  man  who  had 
won  on  election  day  and  who  had  won 


the  recount,  that  man  was  not  allowed 
to  speak  in  this  well  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  tell  the  rest  of  this  House 
what  the  farmers  of  Indiana  felt.  So 
from  our  standpoint  we  think  that  a 
very  grave  injustice  is  being  done  and 
we  would  ask  our  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  by  what  right  do  they 
demand  that  the  pe<9le  of  the  eighth 
district  pay  their  taxes?  By  what  right 
are  they  living  up  to  the  charge  that 
you  have  taxation  in  America  only 
with  representation  when  clearly  in 
this  case  now  for  2  fuU  months  there 
has  been  no  representation? 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  made  some  ex- 
cellent points.  I  think  what  we  are 
really  concerned  about  is  that  there 
appears  to  be  an  effort  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  not  only  to  deny 
Mr.  Mclntyre  the  seat  that  he  has 
rightfully  won  in  the  Congress  but  to 
specifically  seat  his  opponent.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  who  has  not  won  the  elec- 
tion, on  no  official  count  has  won  the 
election,  and  in  the  recount  has  not 
won  the  election  and  who  has  never 
been  certified. 

I  offer  as  some  evidence  a  press  re- 
lease that  I  now  have  obtained  from 
the  98th  Democratic  New  Members 
Caucus,  in  which  they  are  announcing 
that  they  have  elected  Frank  McClos- 
key as  the  chairman,  the  chairman.  I 
should  say,  of  their  caucus,  and  he  was 
elected  to  that  position  by  unanimous 
vote.  It  is  interesting  to  read  the  lan- 
guage that  is  in  this  press  release.  The 
press  release  says  down  here,  quoting 
one  of  the  members  of  the  caucus, 
"McCloskey  is  truly  being  missed  here 
in  Congress.  We  anticipate  that  within 
weeks  MeClotkey  will  be  back  with  us 
after  a  thorough  and  fair  recoimt." 

Well,  it  is  a  thorough  and  fair  re- 
count, evidently,  based  upon  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  outlined,  of  what 
the  Democrats  say  is  a  thorough  and 
fair  recount.  In  other  words,  by  3  to  1 
margins  they  make  that  determination 
and  then  are  telling  us  fUtly  they 
expect  Mr.  McCloskey  to  be  back  in 
the  Congress  with  us  within  several 
weeks. 

Now  that  raises  some  real  questions 
about  how  fair  this  process  is  going  to 
be.  I  mean  It  really  tells  us  that  there 
is  an  intent  here  to  bring  Mr.  McClos- 
key back  despite  the  wishes  of  the 
voters  in  Indiana.  It  also  says  some- 
thing else  that  Is  rather  disturbing 
and  that  is  that  this  I  understand  is  an 
official  service  organisation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an  official 
recognized  service  operation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  has 
now  elected  as  its  president  a  non- 
member  of  this  body,  which  I  under- 
stand under  the  rules  of  the  House  is 
not  permitted. 


So  that  in  order  to  make  this  case 
they  have  actually  taken  what  appears 
to  be  an  Illegal  action.  That  tells  you 
something  even  a  little  bit  more  dis- 
turbing about  what  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  learn  about  where  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Democrats  lie  on  the  issue 
of  seating  Rick  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Does  it  strike  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  as  a 
little  bit  unusual  that  the  very  people 
who  tell  us  that  they  want  to.  by  a  2  to 
1  majority,  to  head  up  an  unfair  and 
Impartial  recount,  that  a  significant 
number  of  their  colleagues  have  al- 
ready voted  to  elect  the  guy  who  they 
claim  they  do  not  know  yet  if  he  has 
won  the  election? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  wUl  teU  the 
gentleman  that  in  this  press  release 
they  describe  themselves  as  60  Mem- 
bers. Now  that  is  a  fairly  considerable 
portion  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  that 
has  medflcally  stated  now  that  they 
think  Mr.  McCloskey  is  coming  back. 
And  I  would  assume  that  they  are 
acting  not  in  Ignorance. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  So  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting  if  I  understand  correctly 
.that  at  least  60  of  the  Democrats  have 
decided  that  however  close  the  elec- 

Son  was  and  however  the  recounts 
ent  in  Indiana,  that  the  recount  they 
want  to  h*ve  has  already  been  decided 
in  terms  of  who  Is  going  to  win? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  here  that  the  language 
is  very  specific.  It  says  flatly:  "We  an- 
ticipate within  several  weeks  McClos- 
key will  be  back  with  us." 

That  leaves  very  little  to  the  imagi- 
nation within  their  own  press  release. 

Blr.  OINORICH.  WeU.  it  is  fascinat- 
ing because  one  of  the  things  which  I 
think  has  led  to  considerable  confu- 
sion among  some  of  our  friends  who 
are  Democrats  In  this  House  is  the  as- 
sertion that  there  was  a  time  when 
McCloskey  was  ahead.  This  was  a 
technical  error  because  two  precincts 
were  double-counted.  That  is.  in  a 
Democratic  county  the  Democratic 
election  clei^  happened  to  count  two 
predncts  twice.  And  so  on  election 
night  on  the  news  service  story 
McCloskey  was  ahead  only  because  of 
an  error  in  mathematics  in  adding  up 
these  two  precincts  twice:  that  in  fact 
when  you  actiially  count  the  number 
of  ballots  on  election  night,  when  you 
count  all  of  the  ballots.  Mclntyre  won 
by  34  votes  and  at  the  end  of  a  very 
rigorous,  very  carefully  done  recount 
under  Indiana  law  In  which  11  of  the 
IS  counties  were  Democratic  In  the  re- 
count commission  by  2  to  1  and  only  4 
were  Republican,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Mclntyre's  lead  had  extended  to 
418  votes.  So  the  fact  is  there  has 
never  been  under  any  count,  either 
the  total  count  of  every  vote  that  was 
available  or  the  very  narrower  count 
of  the  very  careful  recount  there  has 
never  been  a  recoimt  at  any  time  in 


which  McCloskey  won.  Tet  there  seem 
to  be  some  people  on  the  Democratic 
side  who  have  a  passionate  belief  that 
magically  somehow  if  only  they  can 
recount  it 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU.  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  saw  on  TV  Mr. 
McCloskey  quoted  one  night  when 
this  story  was  being  discussed.  He  says 
the  reason  he  deserves  a  seat  here  is 
because  he  won  the  election  on  elec- 
tion night. 

WeU.  the  only  way  that  that  can  be 
true  is.  as  the  gentleman  has  Just 
stated,  is  if  you  double-count  two  pre- 
cincts. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  want 
to  stand  for  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
toral process  are  not  likely  to  suggest 
we  ought  to  be  double-counting  pre- 
cincts, that  that  somehow  would  leave 
no  Integrity  in  the  process  whatsoever. 
And  yet  that  is  his  claim  as  to  the 
reason  why  this  case  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  In  other  words  it  is  no 
case.  And  one  has  to  feel  that  that  is 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  fUe  imder 
Federal  law  which  was  available  to 
him  to  fUe.  if  in  fact  he  wants  to  chal- 
lenge this  act.  He  has  never  fUed 
under  that  law.  And  the  reason  It 
seems  to  me  is  clear  that  under  that 
law  there  is  no  case. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  WeU.  if  I  could 
pursue  that  for  a  second  further  be- 
cause I  think  people,  particularly  oiu- 
Democratic  coUeagues.  need  to  con- 
front this  reality:  The  only  reason  the 
certificate  was  in  any  sense  delayed 
and  was  not  issued  immediately  after 
the  election  was  because  the  Demo- 
cratic clerk  of  the  county  who  had 
counted  two  precincts  twice  apparent- 
ly did  not  want  to  admit  he  had  made 
a  mistake.  The  secretary  of  state  went 
to  the  DemocraticaUy  elected  Judge 
and  got  a  court  order  which  required 
the  clerk  to  fUe  an  amended  report 
which  is  not  a  recount,  it  is  an  accu- 
rate report  because  it  is  clear  a  mathe- 
matical error  had  been  made.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  when  the  first  honest 
count  had  been  certified,  the  only  time 
there  had  been  an  honest  count,  the 
minute  it  was  certified  the  Oovemor 
and  secretary  of  state  certified  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre  had  won. 
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So  there  has  never,  except  in  the 
press  releases  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  there 
has  never  been  any  doubt  about  who 
mathematlcaUy  won  that  election  once 
those  two  precincts  were  not  counted. 
And  those  two  precincts  have  been 
miscounted  twice,  by  human  error. 


Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  we  have  heard  a  lot.  It 
seems  to  me,  from  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues also  about  the  fact  that  they 
want  to  make  certain  that  no  one  has 
been  disenfranchised  here:  that  there 
were  baUots  thrown  out  In  the  oourae 
of  the  recount  process  and  as  a  result, 
the  vote  margin  widened:  and  that 
they  want  to  make  certain  that  there 
is  entire  integrity  of  the  process,  that 
the  votes  are  counted. 

I  think  that  I  am  correct,  and  the 
gentleman  can  certainly  oorreet  me  If 
I  am  wrong.  If  aU  the  ballots  were 
coimted  as  they  were  cm  election 
night.  If  aU.  every  ballot  was  counted 
that  was  cast.  Mr.  Mclntyre  stOl  wins 
the  election,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  is  right  If 
you  coimt  every  vote  that  was  counted 
on  election  night.  Mclntyre  wins  by  34 
votes.  

Mr.  WALKER.  And  so  the  only  way 
that  you  could  get  to  a  point  where 
Bfr.  McCloskey  wins  the  election  is  If 
you  simply  throw  out  selected  ballots; 
that  if  you  select  certain  ballots  to  be 
thrown  out.  that  then  you  can  develop 
a  scenario  that  gives  Mr.  McCloskey 
the  election:  but  that  Is  the  only  way 
that  Mr.  Mcaoskey  wins.  He  cannot 
win  based  upon  counting  all  of  the  bal- 
lots that  were  cast. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  to  me.  then, 
that  that  makes  this  statement  that 
we  are  ^*iM"g  about  even  more  dis- 
turbing because  it  says,  that  we  antici- 
pate within  several  weeks  McCloAey 
WiU  be  back  with  us;  In  other  words, 
we  have  to  begin  to  assume  that 
maybe  there  is  a  plan  for  selectively 
throwing  out  ballots  in  such  a  way  as 
you  give  McCloskey  a  vtetny  that  he 
never  achieved  In  the  doctoral  process 
or  in  the  recount  prooe«  at  any  point 

Is  that  an  Interpretation  that  Is  out 
ofUne? 

BCr.  OINORICH.  Well.  I  think  cer- 
tainly It  would  be  fair  tat  people  to 
ask  the  60  Democrats  who  juit  elected 
as  theUr  chairman  a  man  who  has  not 
won  the  election,  why  they  are  so  oer^ 
tain  he  will  win  the  election?  Maybe 
they  know  something  about  how  this 
is  going  to  woric  out  more  than  we  do? 

I  do  think  it  certainly  raises  a  ques- 
tion about  why  you  would  have  60 
Democrats  offering  to  do  that 

I  would  be  delisted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  would  like  to  do 
is  talk  about  the  third  resolution;  one 
of  the  three,  and  the  last  one  that  was 
passri  nnf"**"""*'?  by  the  RepubU- 
can  Conference  earUer  today. 

I  woiUd  Uke  to  read  this  Into  the 
RicoRS.  as  f OUOWK 


RssoLonoH  on 

Mclnna,  No.  2.  FksaOABT  37, 1M6 

Wberass.  the  House  AdministraUon  Com- 
mittee's TSA  Force  on  the  disputed  Coo- 
liriinim  eleettoa  tn  tbe  Bslitli  District  of 
Indiana  is  oooriderioc  partlssn  simesttons 
that  would  trample  upon  the  Iaw>  of  tbe 
State  of  Indiana  and  instead  impose  an  aiM- 
trary  standard  of  vote  tahnlation: 

Wbereas.  tlie  preeedenU  of  tbe  Bouae.  es- 
pecially tiMMe  created  by  tbe  Kyras-Emery 
oontest  in  ISTS  and  the  Hendon-Claike  case 
in  1963.  apeak  dearly  to  tbe  House  prece- 
dent (rf  gMng  primary  weight  to  tbe  elec- 
tloo  laws  of  the  various  states.  As  the  House 
R^ort  in  Kyros-Bnerv  stated: 

"It  is  elementary  that  in  niling  on  disput- 
ed baOoU  In  a  Maine  election  contest,  tbe 
best  guideltnes  available  to  tbe  Committee 
are  tbe  election  laws  of  tbe  State  of  Maine 
as  enseted  by  tbe  State  legislature  pursuant 
to  Its  oonstttutional  power  to  presolbe  'the 
TlDMB.  Flaoes  and  Manner  of  boldlnc  Elec- 
tJoos  for  Oenators  and  Representatives',  and 
as  taiterptcted  by  tbe  State's  iilsbest  court 
House  precedents  point  In  the  direction  of 
the  apidleatlan  of  Maine  electian  Uws  in- 
dudinc  their  constraetlon  by  tbe  Maine  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  .  .  . 

Atthoogb  the  House  bss  the  power  to  dis- 
regard Maine  tew.  it  sbould.  as  it  did  tn  tbe 
teat  Maine  electian  oontest.  OUver  v.  Hale. 
apply  the  State  dectlon  statutes  and  follow 
the  decislone  and  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  TO  tbe  fullest  extent  eonaist- 
ent  wttb  tts  oonstttutianal  role  in  judginc 
this  oonteat.  the  Committee  sbould  reaf- 
flim.  rather  than  reject  the  dection  sjrstem 
establiSbed  by  the  people  of  Maine  tbrougb 
tbeir  dected  state  legislators  and  interpret- 
ed by  their  highest  court  Confidence  in  tbe 
faimeas  of  tbe  Committee's  prooeedtnai  as 
wdl  as  aeceptanrr  of  lU  decision  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  dtlsens  of  tbe  Pint  DIstrtet  of  Maine 
win  be  fwhMMwrt  if  there  is  reasonable  ad- 
herence to  Maine  law  in  reaching  tbe  ded- 
slon.  Conversely,  a  Committee  decision  in- 
voMnc  repudiation  of  State  tew  may  find 
Itttle  support  amooc  tbe  residsnts  «rf  the 

Finally,  it  seems  altogether  approfiriate.  if 
not  f«— priiiny,  that  Contestant's  cbaDenge 
be  judged  wltbin  tbe  framework  of  tbe 
Maine  election  tew  since  bis  prerioas  dee- 
tloos  to  tbe  House  were  achieved  under 
those  very  tews." 

Whereaa.  any  recount  by  the  Houae  after 
a  state  recount  baa  been  conducted  under 
appropriate  state  tew  is  of  questionable 
intent  and  sbouM  be  undertaken  with  ex- 
ticme  care  so  as  not  to  disenfrancblse  tbe 
people  of  Indiana  or  demonstrate  partlaan 
and  callous  disrespect  for  their  tews; 

Whereas,  evory  one  of  tbe  50  states'  elee- 
tlon  tews  are  threatened  by  this  potential 
pnoedent  and  every  Member  of  tbe  House 
irtio  holds  minority,  or  unpopular  views  and 
wbo  won  election  by  4.908  votes  or  less, 
could  be  denied  bis  or  ber  seat  on  this  un- 
usual basis:  now  therefore  be  it 

JtesolM^  Ibat  tbe  Rqiublican  Confer- 
ence believes  that  the  House  Administration 
Committee's  Tuk  Force  in  tbe  process  of 
oooduettaig  a  recount  or  making  any  ded- 
sions  affecting  the  seattng  of  tbe  Member 
from  the  Eigbtb  District,  must  uphold  the 
purpose,  intent  and  Intesrity  of  ttie  Laws  of 
tbe  State  of  Indiana. 

And  I  would  like  to  Just  introduce 
that  as  the  third  resoluticm,  passed 
unanimously  by  the  RepubUcan  Con- 
ference earUer  today. 
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Mr.  omORICH.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Connecticut  I  believe  you 
served  In  the  State  legislature,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
did. 

Mr.  ODrORICH.  And  did  the  State 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  pass  laws 
that  involved  elections  and  did  you 
have  rules  for  counting  votes  and  for 
having  recounts? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  It  is 
quite  ironic.  We  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut have  paased  laws;  I  served  for 
four  terms.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
house  seat  that  I  left  there  was  a  con- 
tested election.  The  seat  was  won  by 
two  votes.  We  had  a  recount  and  that 
member,  that  member  that  suoceded 
me.  who  happened  to  be  a  Democrat 
won  by  two  votes:  there  was  a  recount 
but  we  seated  that  member.  She  was 
certified  by  the  secretary  of  state:  she 
sat  and  as  the  committee— we  have 
the  GAE  Committee,  the  General  Ad- 
ministration and  Elections  Commit- 
tee—sat down  and  made  a  decision  on 
the  recount  investigated  the  absentee 
ballots:  brought  the  absentee  ballots 
before  them  and  looked  at  the  absen- 
tee ballots  and  found  that  indeed  she 
was  the  lawful  person  to  hold  that 
seat. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  she  sat 
in  the  chamber,  was  sworn  in  and  was 
duly  certified  by  the  secretary  of  statfe. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  you  a 
question  further,  if  I  might  because  I 
was  only  a  college  teacher;  I  never 
served  in  my  State  legislature.  My  im- 
pression is  that  every  State,  the  legis- 
lature works  very  hard  and  the  entire 
legislature  tries  to  woi^  on  the  elec- 
tion laws  and  the  recount  laws  and 
how  you  set  up  the  precincts  and  how 
you  set  up  the  voting  procedures. 

Now  is  that  correct  the  whole  legis- 
lature would  have  voted  on  what  kind 
of  rules  you  had  for  elections  in  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  We 
in  Connecticut  are  very  concerned 
with  holding  the  elections  process 
close  to  our  hearts:  we  decide  the  laws: 
we  decide  the  procedures:  we  decide 
the  recount  procedures:  the  secretary 
of  state  indeed  makes  the  decision, 
and  you  are  absolutely  right 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  carry  that  a 
stage  further.  What  stunned  me  as  I 
looked  at  the  proposal  was  that  the 
Democrats  on  the  task  force  would 
decide  themselves  the  rules  of  recount 
In  effect  since  they  would  outvote  the 
Republican  by  2  to  1  because  of  their 
partisan  advantage— two  people  would 
be  writing  a  new  election  law  for  the 
8th  District  of  Indiana. 

Now,  in  a  sense,  setting  up  the  re- 
count provision,  the  precedent  for  re- 
count for  the  entire  Nation.  How 
many  legislators  were  there  In  your 
body  in  Connecticut? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  In 
the  State  house,  we  have  ISl. 


I  think  It  is  also  Important  to  point 
out  one  more  thing.  The  woman  that 
succeeded  me  in  my  house  seat  was  a 
Democrat  but  we  In  the  house  back  In 
Connecticut  in  the  State  leglalature 
and  in  the  senate,  the  Republicans 
control  both  houses. 

Indeed,  the  numbers  were  stained 
against  this  particular  person,  who 
haM)ened  to  be  a  Democrat  and  she 
was  sitting  In  a  poaitkni  where.  If 
there  was  partisan  politics  being 
played,  she  would  have  lost 

But  we  respected  the  system,  we  re- 
spected the  laws  that  we  have  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut  we  respected  the 
laws  that  we  have  with  recount  prooe- 
dures.  She  was  elected  and  certified  by 
the  secretary  of  state.  We  also  found 
that  as  we  went  throu^  the  recount 
mtwedure,  we  had  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans looking  at  the  numbers. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  If  indeed  we 
wanted  to  play  partisan  politics  we 
probably  could  have  kept  the  seat 
away  from  her,  however,  it  did  not 
occur. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Her  margin  was  2 
votes? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  Her 
margin  was  2  votes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  you  seated  her 
the  opening  day  anyway? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  She 
was  seated  during  the  opening  day; 
she  was  certified  by  the  secretary  of 
state:  there  were  questions  of  the  ap- 
plication. The  General  Admlnlstra- 
ticms  and  Electloos  Committee  ob- 
served and  looked  Into  the  procedures 
in  voting  and  the  prooedures  In  the  ab- 
sentees, analysed  the  voting  ma- 
chines—the ccnunlttee  members  went 
and  loolced  at  the  voting  machines  in 
the  particular  iwedncts. 

Through  all  that  that  member  was 
representing  the  20,000  people  In  that 
State  representative  district 

□  1620 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  Is  impression. 
I  guess  I  would  say  two  things  here  for 
anyone  who  Is  looking  at  this  case. 
One  Is  that  In  Connecticut  they  seat 
the  person  who  has  the  presumption 
of  having  won.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  Democrats  stop  the 
person  In  Indiana  who  had  the  pre- 
sumptkm  of  winning. 

The  seomd  Is  that  there  are  50 
States  that  have  legldatures  that  have 
Governors  and  those  50  States  write 
election  law.  And  the  Idea  that  two 
Members  of  the  House,  two  Demo- 
crats, would  rewrite  In  effect  the  elec- 
titm  law  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  whole  country,  if  you 
think  about  that  that  is  an  unbeliev- 
able assertion  of  power  to  suggest  that 
by  virtue  of  their  majority  of  2  to  1 
they  can  go  ahead  and  decide  what 
rules  they  would  have  applied  and  In 
effect  they  are  replacing  Indiana  legis- 
lature. 


Is  that,  from  a  State  legislator's 
standpoint  la  that  a  fair  summary  of 
that? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  It 
certainly  Is. 

The  scary  thing  about  It  as  a  person 
who  served  in  the  legislature  for  4 
years,  and  as  a  person  who  happens  to 
be  sitting  as  the  youngest  Member  of 
Congress.  I  find  it  difficult  that  the 
flz«t  situation  that  we  run  Into  in  this 
House,  the  first  class  project  as  we 
may  call  it  is  trjring  to  retain  a  seat 
that  has  been— from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  and  I  think  it  is  rather 
frtistrating. 

I  have  many  opportunities  to  qieak 
to  people  acroas  this  country,  young 
people  in  my  district  young  people  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  even  the 
many  young  people  that  come  down 
here,  right  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
And  Just  yesterday  afternoon  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  about  150 
young  people  Interested  In  our  process. 
And  yes,  I  was  frustrated,  a  lltUe  bit 
ashamed  of  what  has  happended  here 
In  the  last  month. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  the  gentleman's  words  be 
taken  down  in  that  he  said  "stolen." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Words  wfll  be 
taken  down. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  words  taken  down. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  scary  thine  about  it  ••  a  pennn  wbo 
■erred  in  the  tecUsture  for  4  yean,  and  ■■  a 
penoD  who  happem  to  be  stttlnc  s>  Um 
youniest  Member  of  Conirf,  I  find  It  dU- 
fleult  that  the  first  ■ttuatlon  that  we  run 
Into  In  this  House,  the  flnt  daai  pfoject  as 
tre  majr  call  It,  ia  trytns  to  retain  a  aeat  that 
baa  been  stolen  from  tbe  Republican  aide  of 
the  alale,  and  I  think  it  la  rather  fniatrattng. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  gentleman  care  to  modify  his  re- 
mailu  before  the  Chair  rules? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  Tes. 
I  would,  Mr.  ftteaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In 
what  way  does  the  gentleman  care  to 
modify? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  ccHisent 
that  the  words  objected  to  be  with- 
drawn.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
what  word  be  withdrawn? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  0(»inecticut  The 
word  "stolen,"  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Coimecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Will  the  gentleman  continue  to 
yield?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  recognised. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  yield  in 
Just  a  moment,  after  asking  the  Chair 


if  in  fact  Members  were  convinced  an 
action  were  being  taken  which  in- 
volved a  word  which  was  ruled  by  the 
Chair  to  be  inappropriate,  how  could  a 
Member  report  to  the  House  on  that 
action?  Should  we  substitute  the  word 
"banana"?  What  is  it  one  should  say  if 
in  fact— not  Just  as  a  Joke,  but  if  in 
fact— Members  of  the  Republican  side 
honestly  believed  strongly  something 
is  being  done?  In  other  words,  is  "un- 
constitutional" an  acceptable  term  but 
"iUegal"  not  acceptable? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  asking  the  Chair? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  asking  the 
ChMix.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Simply 
put  Members  should  not  accuse  other 
Members  of  committing  a  crime. 
When  the  majority  \s  accused  of 
"stealing,"  that  may  suggest  illegality. 
Other  words  could  be  used  but  not 
those  acctising  Members  of  commit- 
ting a  crime. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  What  if  one  hon- 
estly believes,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
crime  is  being  committed?  Would  It  in 
fact  be  against  the  rules 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers may  not  engage  in  personalities. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  he  did  not  talk 
in  personalities. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

tSx.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  point 
out  that  I  did  not  refer  to  anybody 
string  an  election.  I  Just  referred  to 
the  frustration  that  we  as  freshmen 
are  exhibiting  and  fearing  as  we  go 
through  the  deliberations.  I  did  not 
refer  to  anybody. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  seemed  to  refer  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  that  it  had  stolen 
the  election. 

Bfr.  GINGRICH.  No.  no.  Read  the 
words  carefully,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I  do 
not  believe  so. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  he  said  the 
seat  was  "bananaed'  from  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle.  I  dQ  not  think  he 
in  fact  said  who  had  "bananaed"  it 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  rather  than  use  the  word 
"banana,"  I  do  not  think  the  word 
"borrow"  is  outside  the  perimeters  of 
the  House 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  that  would 
imply  an  intention  to  return  it.  And 
you  have  already  read  in  a  press  re- 
lease that  implies  the  intention  not  to 
return  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  that  is  true, 
but  I  think  that  right  now  we  can 
probably  assume  that  what  they  think 
they  are  doing  is  simply  borrowing  the 
seat  for  a  while. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  What  is  the  term? 
"Using"? 


Mr.  WALKER.  "UsinT'  is  evidently 
another  term  that  might  be  acceptable 
under  parliamentary  procedure. 

Mr.  omORICH.  Is  that  an  Oklaho- 
ma term?  I  thought  I  heard  an  Okla- 
homa term  in  the  background.  But 
anyway,  would  the  gentleman  lilce  to 
continue? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
would  simply  like  to  point  out  that,  as 
a  freshman,  as  I  was  saying  in  my  ear- 
lier remarks,  as  a  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  quite  frustrating,  as  we  talk 
to  the  young  people  who  visit  this 
Capitol,  as  we  talk  to  them  about  the 
process  of  government,  and  we  have  to 
look  upon  the  situation  that  has  oc- 
curred in  this  House  over  the  last  few 
months.  And  I  hope  that  it  will  be  rec- 
tified soon  and  that  the  borrowed  seat 
will  be  taken  care  of  very,  very  soon. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  those  Democrats  who  feel  un- 
comfortable and  who  want  to  rise  to 
take  down  words  and  who  are  con- 
cerned about  language  to  note  that  it 
is  Just  not  Republicans,  that  the  At- 
lanta Journal  Constitution,  on 
Sunday,  had  an  editorial  by  Dick  WU- 
liams  so  strong  that  literally,  para- 
graphs could  not  be  entered  into  the 
RccoRO  because  they  made  assertions 
so  strong  that  it  would  have  been  lnv>- 
propriate  to  put  them  in  the  Raooao. 

Now.  that  is  not  a  Republican 
charge.  And  that  is  in.  I  think.  500.000 
copies  of  the  Sunday  Atlanta  newspa- 
per.   

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  watching  the 
proceedings  the  other  day.  when  I 
heard  the  Chair  make  that  ruling,  and 
that  struck  me  as  being  a  rather  inter- 
esting ruling  for  this  body  to  take.  too. 

What  the  gentleman  had  before  him 
was  a  newspitfier  article  that  has  been 
run  in— the  gentl«nan  Just  said  half  a 
million  newspi4>er8? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Approximately 
half  a  million. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  what  we  were 
told  was  that  that  newspaper  article 
cannot  be  read  in  full  taito  the  Rbcokd 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
was  my  understanding  of  what  we 
were  told. 

Ui.  GINGRICH.  My  imderstanding 
is  that,  in  effect,  we  censor  ourselves 
from  bad  news  about  how  the  outside 
world  might  view  us.  if  the  bad  news  is 
sufficiently  strong  that  it  will  be  inm>- 
propriate.  

Mr.  WALKER.  This  is  a  body  where 
some  Members  have  stood  up  and  sug- 
gested that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
extends  to  even  things  like  child  por- 
nography, and  yet  within  our  own 
body  we  are  suggesting  that  there  are 
legitimate  newspaper  articles  that 
cannot  be  read  in  full  into  the  House 
of  Representatives'  official  document 
is  that  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing? 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  My  understanding 
is  that  that  was  the  Chair's  ruling  the 
other  day. 

I  want  to  carry  it  a  stage  further,  if 
the  gentleman  will  follow  me.  for  a 
second. 

The  thing  which  I  think  Democratic 
Members  of  this  body  need  to  recog- 
nize is  that  even  if  we  self -censor  cer- 
tain words,  even  if  we  censor  newspa- 
per articles,  the  country  at  large,  as  it 
watches  the  Mclntyre  case,  is  drawing 
an  increasingly  discouraging  attitude 
toward  how  this  House  is  being  run. 
And  it  is  in  the  Washington  Post  the 
New  Toric  Poet,  the  Atlanta  Journal 
Constitution,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
it  is  in  the  Detroit  News.  There  is  a 
slow,  steady  increase  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  and  publications  around 
this  country,  which,  looking  at  the 
Mclntjrre  case,  in  which  the  man  who 
won  the  seat  and  won  the  recount  and 
was  certified  is  not  being  seated,  and 
no  matter  what  self-censorship  we 
have  oa  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  fact 
in  the  country  at  large  the  view  is  be- 
ginning to  build  that  here  is  a  seat 
which  should  be  filled  so  that  the 
people  of  Indiana's  Eighth  District 
have  a  Representative,  even  while  the 
task  force  is  meeting. 

And  there  is  something  a  little  silly 
about  Members  jumping  up  to  strike 
words  when  in  fact  it  is  the  action 
which  is  causing  the  problem. 

But  there  are  Monbers  who  seem 
more  concerned  about  how  the  act  is 
described  than  the  act  Itself.  But  the 
fact  is.  I  think,  at  a  minimum  it  is  f alr 
to  say  that  this  is  unprecedented,  and 
one  could  argue  unccnistltutlcnial,  and 
that  it  is  clearly  a  major  problon  for 
this  country  if  we  allow  the  precedent 
to  be  set  that  a  Member  can  win  an 
election  and  not  be  seated  because  it 
changes  the  presumption. 

Up  until  the  Mclntyre  case,  the  pre- 
sumption has  always  been  that  if  the 
secretary  of  state  certifies,  you  won.  it 
is  your  seat  untfl  overwhelming  evi- 
dence is  brought  to  bear,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  has  always  been 
against  the  challenger. 

Now.  we  have  the  very  real  danger  of 
the  Democratic  majority  impostaig  a 
new  rule  in  which  the  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  the  part  of  the  winner  and  he 
or  she  cannot  take  their  seat  imtll  in 
fact  they  are  given  an  opportunity. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  grave  danger,  and 
I  think  it  is  an  example  of  the  arro- 
gance of  power. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

I  have  made  an  effort  to  come  to  the 
floor  very  quicldy  from  my  office, 
having  observed  what  I  see  as  an  in- 
creasing parliamentary  maneuver  to 
destroy  and  steal  the  time  of  people 
who  are  trying  to  present  their  posi- 
tion on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
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Iwu  an  employee  of  my  predecessor 
some  yean  ago,  and  I  spent  all  my  free 
time  observing  the  actions  of  this 
House.  And  I  have  seen  a  significant 
deterioration  over  recent  years  of  the 
privilege  and  courtesy  of  Members  to 
yield  time.  When  a  debate  is  progress- 
ing in  a  direction  which  which  they 
disagree,  they  take  upon  themselves 
the  courtesy  that  is  usually  extended 
another  Member,  that  of  yielding, 
grab  the  microphone  and  continue  to 
shout.  "Will  the  gentleman  yield"? 
until  such  time  as  his  train  of  thought 
is  destroyed  or  his  point  has  been 
stopped. 

When  that  is  unsuccessful.  I  have 
observed  on  more  recent  occasions  an 
effort  to  request  that  words  be  taken 
down  which,  upon  their  repetition  by 
the  Clerk,  are  obviously  not  offensive 
to  anyone,  and  yet  the  debate  has 
been  destroyed  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  prevent  the  point  that  the 
V>eaker  was  attempting  to  present 
from  going  forward. 

I  have  seen  it  directed  specifically  at 
freshmen  Members  of  the  minority 
party.  I  can  name  several  of  the  previ- 
ous sophomore  class  with  whom  the 
majority  party  took  great  liberty  to 
Interject  themselves  in  the  course  of 
their  presentation. 

I  was  disappointed  to  observe  it 
happen  moments  ago  by  a  freshman 
Member  who  was  attempting  during 
special  orders  to  state  his  concern 
about  an  important  issue  before  this 
House.  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  decorum  nor  in  relationship 
among  the  Members  that  we  presume 
upon  the  privilege  of  yielding  time  or 
upon  the  privilege  of  points  of  order 
that  disrupt  the  capacity  of  a  Member 
to  express  his  position. 

I  regret  that  the  gentleman  has 
chosen  to  have  his  words  unanimously 
agreed  be  removed  from  the  Rccohd.  I 
did  not  find  them  offensive,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  future  we  should  be 
more  forceful  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  say  in  this  House  at  all.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  outnumbered  2  to  1  on 
committees  and  by  10  to  1  in  staff  and 
by  1.000  to  zero  on  bills  that  pass  this 
House,  then  I  think  the  Members 
should  be  allowed  to  express  them- 
selves during  special  orders  without 
this  kind  of  unfair  stealing  of  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  the  words  be  taken  down. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  words  taken 
down. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

*  *  *  I  tlUnk  the  Members  should  be  al- 
lowed to  express  themselves  durlnc  special 
orders  without  this  kind  of  unfair  steallnc 
of  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thinks  in  the  connotation  that 
the  words  were  used,  there  is  no  alle- 


gation of  illegality.  The  words  are  not 
unparliamentary,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  If  I  may.  I  will  be 
glad  to  jrield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Bffr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  at  no 
time  in  my  presentation  did  I  accuse 
anyone  or  intend  to  Imply  that  anyone 
was  stealing  anjrthing. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  it  is  intriguing,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  wishes 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  on  this,  but  I 
Just  find  it  intriguing  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  is  more  concerned, 
apparently,  over  the  words,  and  I  say 
apparently,  and  he  has  every  right,  of 
course,  to  state  his  own  poaltton.  than 
he  is  over  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Indiana  has  10  percent  lev  representa- 
tion than  it  is  constitutionally  allowed. 
That  today,  when  we  voted  oa  the  ag- 
ricultural bill,  the  people  of  Indiana 
had  10  percent  less  vote  than  they 
were  legally  allowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  find  it  fascinating  that  there  are 
apparently  a  considerable  number  of 
Democrats  who  are  very  uncertain  and 
very  insecure  about  strong  language, 
but  who  are  not  nearly  as  concerned, 
apparently,  about  500.000  pe<H>le  who 
currently  do  not  have  a  Repraenta- 
tive.  I  think  that  it  is  interesting,  and 
anyone  who  studies  this  csrcle  of  dialog 
about  the  Mclntyre  case  will  find  that 
again  and  again.  Democrats  get  up  and 
say.  "But  of  course  we  are  fair."  and 
then  we  point  out  that  it  is  a  2-to-l 
task  force,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  in  America  would  argue  that  3 
to  1  is  in  any  sense  equal  or  fair.  We 
point  out  that  that  is  a  worae  percent- 
age than  there  is  in  the  House  at 
large:  that  is  a  worse  percentage  than 
there  waaof  votes  in  the  1984  election; 
that  we  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Furthermore,  that  we  the  minority 
are  reporting  to  the  country.  "It  ain't 
fair."  Now.  you  would  think  that  they 
would  stop  and  say.  "Gosh,  do  you 
reaUy  think  it  is  not  fair?"  But  in- 
stead, they  try  to  blandly  go  ahead 
and  tJ7  to  assert  that  it  is  fair.  I  Just 
find  it  intriguing  that  there  are  appar- 
ently Demoeratie  Members  who  are 
more  agitated  and  more  upset  and 
more  concerned  about  procedural 
votes,  for  example,  when  in  fact  there 
have  now  been,  I  believe,  17  or  18 
votes  this  year,  and  only  in  1,  only  in 
the  very  first  vote,  did  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  have 
representation.  In  every  other  vote 
since  then  they  were  not  allowed  to 
vote;  they  did  not  have  a  voice  in  this 
House  of  Representatives.  They  were 
not  able  to  make  their  case  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


I  find  it  fascinatinc  that  there  has 
not  been,  apparently,  any  significant 
outcry  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats 
saying.  "Why  do  we  not  represent  the 
people  of  Indiana  while  the  task  force 
is  underway?  Why  do  we  not  provi- 
sionally seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  who  seems 
to  have  won.  until  we  finish  the  re- 
count?" So  the  people  who  Jump  up 
and  have  been  very  concerned  about 
taking  words  down  and  have  been  very 
concerned  aobut  language  on  the 
floor,  are  somehow  not  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana are  infact  mute.  That  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  have 
no  voice  on  this  floor. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  somewhat  hesi- 
tant to  get  up  and  speak  because  I  am 
somewhat  intimidated.  Maybe  my 
words  will  be  taken  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  it  is  only  appropri- 
ate that  we  raise  some  of  these  issues. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  a  histo- 
rian, and  a  man  who  has  studied  a 
great  deal  of  psychology,  and  the  gen- 
tleman brings  up  the  psychological 
issue  of  what  is  taking  place  here  at 
times.  I  personally  rather  like  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  I  think  that  when  we  take  a  look. 
at  what  is  happening  to  the  philoso- 
phy on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
it  is  passing  out  of  existence  really.  It 
is  taking  a  back  seat.  Whenever  you 
have  a  lost  cause,  people  are  going  to 
hang  on  tighter  to  that  cause. 

Now.  I  am  sure  there  are  better  ex- 
amples; it  is  the  only  one  I  can  think 
of  now  and  I  apologise  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  it.  The  example  is 
durtaig  our  own  Civil  War.  The  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  studied  our  ClvU 
War,  and  we  know  that  after  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  no  one  ever 
thought  of  how  other  than  the  North 
was  going  to  win  the  war.  Tet.  more 
men  were  kiUed  after  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  than  in  all  the  battles 
before.  That  is  the  case  in  one  lost 
catiae  after  the  other. 

I  think  the  reason  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  quite  frankly,  is  hanging  on 
so  tough,  even  after  the  battle  has 
been  lost  Is  because  they  are  not  going 
to  say  "uncle." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  There  is  an  amas- 
ing  sense  of  desperation  on  the  other 
side.  and.  as  I  said.  I  am  Intrigued  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  more  desperate 
lUwut  the  words  being  used  than  about 
ikit  action.  They  seem  to  be  more  des- 
perately concerned  about  what  we  say 
about  what  they  are  doing  than  about 
what  they  are  doing.  I  am  intrigued 
that  it  is  the  people  of  Indiana  who 
are  the  losers.  Not  the  Republicans. 
We  are  here;  we  are  getting  paid.  It  is 
not  even,  frankly.  McCloskey  and 
Mclntyre;  they  are  both  being  paid.  It 
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is  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
who  currently  have  no  voice. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania.       

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding.  because  it  seems  to 
me  we  sketched  a  rather  interesting 
scenario  here  earlier  that  does  in  fact 
imply  that  the  only  way  that  Mr. 
McCloskey  could  end  up  being  seated 
in  this  body  would  be  for  some  kind  of 
a  seemingly  nefarious  action  to  take 
place. 

As  we  pointed  out.  if  you  count  all  of 
the  baUots.  Mr.  Mclntyre  wins.  If  you 
count  the  ballots  that  the  various  elec- 
tion boards  out  there  say  are  the  legal 
ballots.  Mr.  Mclntyre  wins. 

D  1850 

That  raises  the  question  how  does 
Mr.  McCloskey  win  if  those  are  the 
scenarios.  Yet.  we  have  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  Democratic 
caucus  who.  in  a  press  release,  is  now 
saying  that  they  think  Mr.  McCloskey 
is  going  to  be  back  with  us. 

That  is  the  reason  why  some  of  us 
feel  as  though  there  might  be  some- 
thing h^pening  that  will  not  exactly 
match  what  the  law  says  needs  to 
happen.  We  have  some  concerns  on 
our  side  and  we  have  some  questions 
on  our  side  about  how  you  would  get 
to  the  place  that  fully  a  quarter  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  thinks  he  is  going 
to  happen,  because  if  you  count  all  of 
the  ballots.  Mr.  Mclntyre  wins,  if  you 
count  the  ballots  that  the  election 
boards  say  are  illegal  Mr.  Mclntyre 
wins.  Mr.  McCloskey  under  none  of 
those  scenarios  wins,  so  someone  here 
would  have  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get 
around  Indiana  law  in  such  a  way  as  to 
seat  Mr.  McCloskey  if  this  holds  up. 

That  is  why  some  of  us  really  think 
that  perhaps  some  strong  language  is 
in  fact  very  much  in  order  as  we  de- 
scribe the  situation  happening  in  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  May  I  Just  make 
one  comment,  and  then  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

There  is  a  famous  quotation  I  be- 
lieve in  a  W.C.  Fields  movie  in  which 
he  was  asked.  "Is  poker  a  game  of 
chance?"  and  he  said.  "Not  the  way  I 
play  it."  I  think  there  are  those  occa- 
sions when  one  wonders  if  W.C.  Fields 
would  not  feel  very  comfortable  in 
some  recounts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  very  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  think  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee's announcement  makes  clear  its  ex- 
pectation of  issuing  a  report  last  week 
in  March  and  of  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  floor  for  determination  before 
the  end  of  March.  In  fact,  in  about  30 


days  or  so  this  matter  is  going  to  be 
decided. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  case  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress  in  which 
the  work  of  the  House  Administration 
Cranmittee  under  any  party  control  or 
influence  has  ever  been  claimed  to 
have  been  other  than  appropriate  in 
deciding  a  case  involving  election  re- 
turns. Mayl>e  the  gentleman  believes 
there  is  one.  I.  on  the  other  hand, 
know  of  none  and  can  assure  him  that 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  de- 
termined that  the  appropriate  decision 
wiU  be  made  according  to  the  law  and 
according  to  the  facts.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  may  know  what 
the  facts  are  in  his  own  Judgment,  but 
the  matter  is  yet  to  be  decided. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  here  that 
we  have  in  the  case  of  the  election 
from  the  ESghth  District  of  Indiana 
the  second  closest  congressional  elec- 
tion in  half  a  century. 

The  newsp^jers  that  have  been 
cited  here  are  entitled,  of  course,  to 
their  opinion;  but  newspvers  in  Indi- 
ana, the  State  in  which  this  contest 
occurs,  including  those  which  are  gen- 
erally not  particularly  f  avinable  to  the 
Democractic  position,  have  taken  ex- 
pressed support  of  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  House. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  gener- 
osity in  yielding  to  me.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  Just  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  comments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  in  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  in 
which  they  expressed  Jointly  their  sur- 
prise at  a  ruling  that  a  newspaper 
could  not  be  read  because  it  contained 
material  that  was  too  strong,  even 
though  it  had  been  printed. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
possess  it  is  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
the  House.  I  think  it  is  surprising  that 
they  should  be  surprised  by  this,  since 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
GnioRiCBl  only  the  other  <tey  made 
the  point  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  entitled,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  to  the  same  deco- 
rum and  courtesy  that  we  extend  to 
the  other  body. 

It  is  obvious.  I  think,  that  newspuier 
articles  which  might  inveigh  against 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  would  be  against  the  rules  of 
the  House  if  they  were  read  into  the 
Rbcoro  from  a  newspaper  article,  and 
quite  properly  they  would  be  excluded 
from  debate  for  that  purpose. 

The  rules  suggest  that  the  President 
should  not  be  subjected  to  personal 
abuse,  opprobrium  or  other  inwpro- 
priate  comments,  Just  as  we  recognize 
that  rule  with  respect  to  the  Members 
of  the  other  body.  Irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  article  in 
question  might  have  been  circulated  to 
millions  of  people,  it  would  not,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  it  would  not,  be 


V>proprlate  to  read  it  into  the  Raooao 
here,  in  order  to  do  indirectly  viiat  a 
Member  could  not  directly  do  in 
debate. 

Because  the  gentleman  fnun  Geor- 
gia made  that  comment  on  the  floor 
the  other  ds^  with  respect  to  the 
President,  I  think  the  surprise  that 
has  l>een  expreased  that  we  would  re- 
meet  the  rules  of  the  House,  tradition- 
al and  long  in  diaracter.  comes  rather 
stnmgely  to  my  hearing. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  First,  if  I  mi^t. 
Just  because  I  think  it  will  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  very  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
three  examples  of  cases  wYam  we  felt 
that,  in  fact,  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  did  not  act  appr(H)ri- 
ately: 

In  1977,  the  minority  report  said, 
and  I  quote: 

"The  majority  decision  was  patently 
in  error  and  should  have  been  reject- 
ed". 

In  1980,  the  minority  report  said: 

"It  is  our  view  that  we  have  not  lived 
up  to  those  responsibilities." 

In  1983,  the  dissenting  view  said: 

"The  2-to-l  decision  was  along 
straight  party  lines  and  is  in  error." 

So  there  are  at  least  three  cases 
cited  in  the  last  three  Congresses  in 
which  the  Republicans  felt  very  dear- 
ly that  by  the  2-to-l  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  a  House  task  force  panel 
made  the  wrong  decision.  I  know  that 
the  very  distinguished  whip  would 
want  to  know  that. 

Second.  I  would  say  to  the  whip,  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  believe  as  pas- 
sionately as  we  do  in  the  power  of  rep- 
resentation and  in  the  genius  of  this 
House  as  a  place  where  people  really 
can  come,  when  you  talk  about  30  dajw 
and  you  think  about  issues  as  impor- 
tant as  we  have  brought  up  this  we^ 
on  saving  human  beings'  lives  in  Africa 
and  saving  family  farms  in  Indiana.  I 
am  confident  that  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  could  not  assure  us  that 
there  would  be  no  issues  in  the  next  30 
days  that  are  not  of  significant  import 
to  have  some  voice  from  Indiana. 

Even  if  we  were  to  seat  the  wrong 
person,  precisely  because  it  is  to  close 
an  election,  the  worst  we  would  do  is 
guarantee  that  49.97  percent  of  that 
district  was  represented.  Right  now 
zero  percent  of  that  district  is  repre- 
sented. So  the  very  worst  we  could  do. 
even  if  we  made  a  mistake  for  30  days, 
is  allow  approximately  245.000  or 
250.000  of  those  people  to  have  their 
choice  sitting  here. 

So.  I  would  simply  say  to  the  distin- 
guished whip,  since  he  knows  fuU  well 
that  the  House  can  alwajns  unseat  a 
Member  if  it  determines  that  he  did 
not  win  the  election,  what  harm  would 
there  be  tomorrow,  prior  to  taking  up 
other  important  business,  if  we  provi- 
sionally seated  Mclntyre  who  is,  on 
the  face  of  it  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
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and  by  the  election  and  the  recount 
the  winner,  what  harm  would  there  be 
If  we  seated  him  for  30  days  while  we 
finished? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  While  I  do  not  think 
that  the  facts  have  been  determined 
that  way,  the  gentleman  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  the  elec- 
tion and  Mr.  McCloskey  did  not.  His 
comment  that  he  would  favor,  or  it 
would  be  better,  to  seat  the  loser  in 
the  race,  rather  than  have  the  seat  un- 
represented, appears  to  imply  that  it 
would  be  preferable  from  his  stand- 
point if  we  sat  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  GmORICH.  No,  no.  What  I  said 
was.  even  if  you  ultimately  determined 
that  Mclntyre  had  lost,  even  if  in  the 
end  you  recounted,  it  is  so  dose  a  race, 
that  under  a  worst  case,  either  guy  Is 
going  to 

ISx.  FOLEY.  I  gather  the  gentleman 
thinks  that  the  fact  that  we  have 
seated  neither  is  worse  than  seating 
either. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  be  surprised  if 
the  gentleman  or  his  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  would  take  the  attitude  if 
the  House  had  decided  to  seat  Frank 
McCloskey.  that  it  was  better  than 
seating  neither. 

BSr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  In  one  second,  but 
let  me 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
bear  with  me  one  moment  longer,  the 
reason  I  came  to  the  floor  is  to  Just 
suggest  that  it  is  important  that  we 
have  a  balanced  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  issues.  There  is  no  intention  on 
this  side  to  disrupt  the  trains  of 
thought.  I  do  not  think  the  attention 
of  the  other  side  is  that  fragile.  I 
simply  think  it  is  important  that  we 
observe  the  rules  of  the  House  in  the 
course  of  debate,  and  I  think  the  two 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Ono- 
RicH.  know  that  it  is  not  permissible 
under  long-standing  rules  of  the 
House  and  Interpretations  of  the  Par- 
liamentarians of  both  parties,  to  read 
into  the  RacoRO  statements  that 
would  be  inappropriate  if  made  by  a 
Member  directly.  They  should  not  be 
surprised  about  that,  and  I  find  their 
shock  and  horror  rather  surprising  in 
itself. 

The  point  I  was  making  about  the 
election  contest  is  that  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  intends  to 
decide  this  question  and  to  report 
whatever  their  determination  is, 
within  less  than  30  days.  We  always 
have  a  tragedy  when  we  do  not  have 
seats  filled.  They  go  unflUed  some- 
times because  of  death.  The  great  col- 
league Just  departed,  Oillis  Long,  is 
not  here  with  us  because  of  death. 
The  succession  has  not  been  decided 


yet.  It  requires  a  special  election.  For 
the  moment  there  is  no  Representa- 
tive from  Louisiana  Just  as  there  Is 
none  from  Indiana. 
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But  we  intend  on  this  side  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
House  as  soon  as  possible  and  I  insist 
that  it  will  be  decided  by  the  rules  and 
precedents  straightforwardly  and 
fairly,  so  that  whatever  the  facts  and 
the  votes  Indicate  will  be  reflected 
here  in  the  final  determination. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  one  second.  I 
Just  want  to  make  the  very  strong 
point  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  that  he  dted  prece- 
dent. It  is  precisely  because  the  failure 
to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  Is  so  totally  un- 
precedented, it  is  precisely  because  all 
of  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  not  seat- 
ing him.  He  has  a  certificate.  He  won 
the  election.  He  won  the  recount. 
There  are  no  valid  grounds  for  avoid- 
ing seating  him.  There  is  every  ground 
for  recounting,  but  there  is  no  valid 
ground  to  avoid  seating  him.  and  I  wiU 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  because  I 
think  that  is  an  important  point  to 
make  here. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  has  a  certificate.  That 
is  the  reason  why  Mr.  McCloskey 
should  never  be  seated  in  the  body. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  possesses  the  certifi- 
cate. All  precedents  are  that  when  a 
Member  has  a  certificate  of  election, 
he  should  be  seated  here.  That  Is  the 
reason  why  we  are  making  the  case  we 
are. 

I  would  say  also  with  regard  to  the 
gentleman's  point  about  the  language 
that  Is  entered  Into  the  Rbooro  of  the 
House,  we  do  feel  on  the  minority  side 
that  there  are  times  when  the  kinds  of 
protections  that  the  gentleman  talks 
about  have  not  been  extended,  for  In- 
stance, to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  even  to  Members  on  this 
side. 

For  example,  there  was  at  least  one 
instance  in  the  last  Congress  where  a 
Member  of  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  went  to  the  well  and  called 
the  President  a  liar  on  about  12  occa- 
sions in  a  1-mlnute  speech. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  If  we  were 
going  to  apply  the  rules  fairly  and  if 
that  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Is  not 
supposed  to  be  done,  the  Chair  should 
have  ruled  against  that  language  at 
that  point  and  called  it  unparliamen- 
tary language. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  refer  to  that  text  again 
for  the  exact  lang\iage  that  was  used: 
but  in  any  event,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  presuming  on  his  generosi- 
ty. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  briefly,  be- 
cause we  are  about  out  of  time. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  object  to  words 
stated  in  the  House  with  respect  to  a 
Member  of  this  body,  the  other  body 
or  the  President,  and  to  ensure  that 
those  traditions  of  decorum  and  ap- 
propriate conduct  and  comment  are 
observed,  and  if  there  was  no  objection 
made  then  the  matter,  of  course,  does 
not  come  up  for  rullnr.  but  I  personal- 
ly believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  the  incumbent 
is.  should  always  be  extended  the 
courtesies  of  the  traditions  of  the 
House,  and  I  would  support  the  gentle- 
man in  that  event:  but  I  must  say  I 
have  been  here  now  about  21  years 
and  I  have  heard  in  my  Judgment 
more  comments  during  administra- 
tions headed  by  Democratic  Members 
which  I  thought  violated  the  rules  of 
the  House  than  any  that  I  have  heard 
in  the  incumbency  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;  but  be 
that  as  It  may,  I  Just  wanted  to  make 
the  point  that  these  gentlemen  in  the 
well  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Waucbr]  know  the  rules 
very  welL  They  are  very  skilled  at 
them  and  they  know  that  it  Is  Inappro- 
priate to  use  a  newspaper  article,  how- 
ever widely  published,  to  violate  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  in  closing, 
because  we  only  have  a  few  minutes 
left,  say  this  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip. 

There  are  two  things  building  which 
I  hope  the  gentleman's  side  wlU  note. 
The  first  is  that  on  our  side  we  really 
regard  the  Mclntyre  case  as  so  thor- 
oughly unprecedented  and  not  at  all 
like  Rouseh  Chambers  and  the  other 
red  herrings,  that  in  fact  we  feel  we 
are  constrained  to  respond  to  an  un- 
precedented challenge  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  minority. 

Second,  there  was  a  great  crisis  In 
this  country  about  10  to  11  years  ago 
in  which  words  like  illegal  were  i4>- 
plled  to  the  President.  There  is  a  very 
deep  and  a  very  strong  feeling  on  our 
side  about  this  particular  case  that  it 
is  of  unprecedented  long-term  danger 
by  establishing  a  precedent  which  we 
think  requires  very  vigorous  reaction 
and  I  fear  that  the  longer  this  goes  on 
that  the  more  difficult  and  the  more 
complex  it  will  probably  become. 

I  simply  hope  that  as  one  of  the 
Members  who  represents  best  the  good 
spirit  and  the  comity  which  at  its  best 
characterizes  the  House,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  will  carry 
back  to  his  leadership  and  his  side  the 
sense  that  our  side  is  virtually  unani- 
mous now  in  the  intensity  of  its  con- 
cern on  things  starting  with  such 
small  items  as  the  official  photograph 
and  beginning  to  extend  upward  and 
outward  to  far  more  dangerous  and  I 
think  complicated  things. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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"ICE"  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 
NOW 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  lUx.  Roth]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Vit.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  time  today  to  again  ivge 
the  enactment  of  an  interstate  cost  es- 
timate bill.  We  need  an  ICE  bill  now, 
and  every  day  we  delay  we  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  people. 

The  interstate  cost  estimate  is  a 
laundry  list  of  highway  projects  put 
forth  by  each  SUte.  These  projects 
are  funded  through  the  highway  trust 
fund,  which  gets  its  revenue  from  the 
9-cents-a-giillon  gas  tax.  Under  the 
1982  Surface  TransporUtion  Act.  Con- 
gress must  enact  an  interstate  cost  es- 
timate every  other  year  before  fimds 
are  released  to  the  SUtes.  Apparently 
Congress  isn't  living  up  to  its  own 
rules. 

It  really  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
detailed  history  of  the  interstate  cost 
estimate  legislaUon  of  last  year.  The 
bottom  line  is  that,  primarily  because 
of  a  fimdamental  disagreement  be- 
tween this  body  and  the  other  one 
over  the  issue  of  demonstration 
projects,  we  f aUed  to  approve  last  year 
about  $7  billion  in  highway  project 
funding  to  cover  an  18-month  period. 

The  consequence  of  our  failure  to 
act  is  that  some  42  States,  including 
my  own  SUte  of  Wisconsin,  are  effec- 
tively out  of  highway  construction 
money.  The  American  people  are 
paying  9  cents  in  Federal  taxes  for 
every  gallon  of  gasoline  they  buy.  But 
they  are  not  getting  a  return  on  this 
investment,  because  the  money  is 
gathering  dust  in  Washington. 

The  cost  of  this  delay  is  enormous  in 
terms  of  Jobs,  infrastructure  deteriora- 
tion, inflation,  and  total  chaos  within 
the  highway  industry. 

In  all.  some  200  highway  projects 
have  been  shelved.  A  quarter  million 
highway  construction  Jobs  have  been 
put  on  hold.  Each  day  we  delay  brings 
us  closer  to  another  highway  construc- 
tion season.  Problems  of  highway 
safety  and  traffic  congestion,  which 
could  be  eased  by  the  release  of  high- 
way funds,  continue  to  get  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  December  I  wrote 
to  all  50  Governors  to  request  their 
help  in  pushing  the  congressional 
leadership  for  quick  passage  of  an  ICE 
bUl  in  the  99th  Congress.  Their  re- 
sponses to  me  indicate  Just  how  seri- 
ous is  the  problem  the  SUtes  are 
facing.  I  include  their  letters,  as  fol- 
lows: 

OmCS  OP  THE  OovoutoR, 

Statc  Cafitol, 
Avatin,  TX,  January  IS,  iitS. 
Hon.  Tost  Rora. 
U.S.  RepnaentaHve.  Cannon  House  Omce 

DsAK  CoHomsssMAK  Roth:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  set  quickly  In  approving  the  Inter- 


state Cost  Estimate  so  that  federal  highway 
funds  can  be  released  to  the  states. 

1  wrote  to  Speaker  Tip  O-NeiU  in  early  De- 
cember urging  him  to  resolve  the  deadlock 
surrounding  this  issue.  I  have  also  been  in 
contact  with  the  Texas  Congressional  dele- 
gatltm  concerning  these  funds. 

These  federal  funds  are  crucial  to  the 
timely  cmnpletion  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  in  Texas  and  I  wiU  oonttnue  to 
push  for  a  meedy  resolution.  I  appreciate 
your  writing  me  and  I  hope  you  wiU  do  so 
again  If  I  can  be  of  additional  help. 
Toun  truly. 

MAIS  Warn. 
Qontmor  at  Ttxa*. 

Staib  or  ComracncoT, 


HartfioHU  CT.  December  Zt,  1$U. 

H<m.  TOBT  ROIH. 

Member  of  Congre$$.  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
Uvea,  WaaMngton,  DC 

DxAB  RsmsonATivi  Rone  I  am  writing 
in  response  to  your  letter  requesting  my 
support  in  urging  Ooogreas  to  enact  the 
Interstate  Cost  Infrastructure  measure. 

As  a  Governor,  I  am  ejiUemely  cpncerned 
with  the  faOure  of  Ooagress  to  approve  the 
ICE  and  the  Interstate  Substttute  Cost  IMi- 
mate  which  were  submitted  by  the  United 
Stetes  Department  of  Trauportatlan  in 
March  1983.  Because  of  this  Impasse.  Con- 
necticut  has  been  unable  to  spend  appitnl- 
mately  $114  million  of  Interstate  Funds  and 
1138  million  of  Intentate  Substltiitlan 
Funds.  Further  delays  In  authorlaattai 
could  JeopanUxe  over  $900  mUlion  In  badly 
needed  Infrastructure  renewal  projects. 

I  have  been  In  constant  contact  wltb  our 
Congressional  delegation  requesting  their 
support  in  obtaining  the  necessary  approval 
for  these  f umk.  Please  be  assured  that  I  wtD 
continue  to  work  towards  passage  of  this 
measure. 

Sincerely, 

WnusM  A.  OVxnj, 

Qovemor. 

ComioiiwsALiB  or  VnwnnA. 

OmcB  ornn  Oovsaaaa. 
Riehmond,  VA.  December  17. 1*94. 
Hon.  ToBT  RoiH, 

Houae  of  RepreaentaUvea,  Cannon  Hmue 
omce  BtiUdino.  WaOanaton.  DC 

Dxar  CoaoansMAM  RotK  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  December  4,  1964.  regardlDg 
the  problems  created  by  the  f  aflure  of  Oon- 
gteas  to  approve  the  Interstate  Cost  Esti- 
mate. ^_. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware.  Virginias  cod- 
giessional  delegation  has  been  aeUve  in  pro- 
testing delay  In  the  release  of  Intentate 
constnietion  funds.  To  date,  Virginia  has 
been  able  to  award  sobm  $06  mllUoota 
Interstate  contracU  under  the  ACI  provi- 
sions of  federal  statute.  However,  contracts 
and  modifieatlans  to  work  already  undCT 
way  estimated  to  cost  over  $40  miUian  an 
being  delayed.  Further,  If  Congress  does  not 
act  on  the  ICE  beforo  May  166S,  almost 
$100  million  in  Intentate  oontraeU  and 
modifications  wiU  need  to  be  deferred.  In 
my  view.  Congress  must  act  responsibly  and 
pass  a  "clean  ICT'  at  the  earttost  possible 
opportunity  In  the  new  Congress.  I -tru^ 
that  all  memben  are  very  much  aware  of 
this  need,  and  that  responsible  action  wUl 
be  forthcoming.  _._.    ^    m 

I  appreciate  your  keeping  me  advised  of 
your  efforts  in  reaching  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Sincerely.  _  „ 

Chaxlss  S.  Ross. 


OmCB  or  TBX  OOVBWOK. 

STAn  Catitou 
Dea  Moinea,  lA,  January  3.  t»»S. 
Hon.  Tost  Rom. 

U.S.  RepreaentaHve,  Cannon  Houae  Office 
Building.  Waahington.  DC. 

DsAX  COBORissiiAa  RoiK  Thank  you  for 
your  December  4  letter  expressing  concern 
about  Congreaskmal  Inaction  <m  the  Inter- 
state Cost  Estimate  (ICE). 

I  share  your  concern  and  any  delay  wUl 
coat  the  snowb^  states  dearly  since  we 
have  a  limited  oonstrucUon  season.  In  addi- 
tion to  talking  with  Iowa's  Congressional 
,jftfgat*~'.  I  am  actively  involved  in  the  Na- 
tional Oovenion'  Association  work  to  devel- 
op a  "slgnaUe"  ICE. 

Governor  Orr  chairs  the  NOA's  Transpor- 
tation. Qmihh*"-*  and  Communications 
Coomtttee  and  has  taken  a  lead  role  in  dl- 
rectliw  efforts  to  settle  disputes  relating  to 
this  cost  TTt*-****  As  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  assure  you  we  are  deq>ly  con- 
cerned and  win  woik  with  Congress  for  an 
acceptable  strtutlon. 

Thank  you  for  writing.  It  is  encouraging 
to  bear  from  members  of  Congress  who  rec- 
ognixe  the  problem  and  who  will  press  for 


Sincerely. 


TIBXT  E.  BBAaSTAO. 

Ootienior. 


State  op  Nkw  Mzzioo. 
OmcB  or  THE  GovxaaoB. 
Santa  Fe,  NM,  January  Z.  19S5. 
Bon.  Tost  RoTB. 

Member  of  Oongreaa.  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
Uoea,  Cannon  Houae  Office,  Wa^ing- 
ton.DC 
DtAX  RsnxaxvrATivx  Roir:  We  are 
lilrasfirt  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  December  4.  1064  and.  of  course, 
diare  your  concern  for  the  f  aUure  of  Con- 
tnm  to  pass  legislation  releasing  withhdd 
mghway  Interstate  Funds.  Fortunately,  due 
to  the  foRsi^t  of  the  executive  and  leglsUr 
ttve  brandies  of  state  government  in  provid- 
iiw  sufficient  state  funding  to  underwrite 
Intentate  projects,  the  intentate  system  Is 
virtually  complete  in  New  Mexico.  A  rriease 
of  withheld  highway  funding  wlU  be  applied 
to  converting  ACI  Projects  (advance  con- 
atmetton  interstate)  proJecU  to  federal 
(UMh  Intended  to  reimburse  a  state  rerolv- 
tng  account  estabUsbed  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

Therefore,  the  problem  Is  not  as  acute  in 
New  Mexico  as  in  otho'  statea.  NeverthelesB. 
«e  are  ooncemed  by  the  fact  that  state 
funding  should  be  reimbursed  by  federal 
fundi  as  soon  as  possible,  to  maintain  the 
abOlty  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  funding  for  matching  avaO- 
able  federal  aid. 

We  wUl  continue  to  address  Uie  problem 
tbrouih  our  ccmgresslonal  delegation  to 
appeal  to  House  Speaker  Tip  CNdU  and 
othen  regarding  tlie  necessity  of  breaking 
the  log  Jam  which  has  prevented  passage  oi 
a  bill  to  release  withheld  interstate  funding. 
We  are  attaching  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  Of fldals 
(AASHTO)  which  the  New  Mexico  State 
Hi^way  Department  supported. 
Sincerely. 

TOHBT  AllATA. 

Oooenior. 


jjriAJiAVA  "joniaBr 
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Stats  or  Colokaoo. 
BzKtmvs  CRAionM. 
Denver.  CO,  January  3, 1995. 
Hon.  ToBT  Roth. 

Htnue  of  Repretentativet,   Cannon  Houae 
Office  Building.  WoMhinoton,  DC 

Dejm  CoitoMitMAM  Roth:  Colorado  has 
had  more  than  $116  million  of  InteraUte 
and  Interstate  Transfer  funds  held  up  be- 
cause the  Mth  Concreas  failed  to  pass  the 
IntersUte  Cost  Bstlmate  (I.C.S.).  Without 
prompt  action  by  the  Mth  Congress,  our 
state  will  have  to  delay  summer  IMS  con- 
struction of  Interstate  70  In  Olenwood 
Canyon  and  OeBeque  Canyon,  alone  with 
Important  Interstate  76  completion  projects 
In  the  Denver  metropolitan  area.  I  acree  the 
money  provided  by  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1M2  should  be  made 
available  to  the  43  states  Involved  so  that 
needed  construction  may  proceed.  Congress 
should  not  trifle  with  the  I.CJL  when  the 
public  safety  and  welfare  could  benefit  by 
spending  money  derived  from  the  federal 
motor  fuel  taxes. 

Colorado  Joined  other  states  December  9. 
in  a  resolution  approved  by  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  and  Transpor- 
UUon  Officials  (AA8HTO)  In  New  Orleans. 
The  resolution,  spawned  by  the  association's 
annual  meeting,  urges  Congress  to  pass  a 
"clean"  I.CJL  free  of  pet  projects. 

The  Colorado  State  Highway  Commission 
also  adopted  a  resolution  at  Its  regular 
monthly  meeting  held  in  Denver  on  Decem- 
ber 20.  Copies  of  both  the  AASHTO  and 
highway  cmnmission  resolutions  are  at- 
tached to  this  letter. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  initiative  and 
efforts  in  untying  the  "Oordian  knot"  hold- 
ing up  l.C.E.  passage. 
Sincerely, 

RiCBAU)  D.  LAim, 

Oovemor. 

Stats  op  Illimois, 
Wasrinoton  Oppicx, 
Wathington,  DC,  January  8,  19S5. 
Hon.  Toby  Roth. 

Member  of  Congre$a,  Cannon  House  Office 
BuHding,  Wathington.  DC. 

DsAK  CoHaasssMAJi  Roth:  Thank  you  for 
sharing  the  concerns  of  all  governors  over 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  approve  an  Inter- 
state Cost  Estimate  (ICE)  and  Interstate 
Substitution  Cost  Estimate  (ISCE).  This 
action  is  necessary  to  release  funds  to  com- 
plete important  highway  and  transit  con- 
struction projects.  I  commend  your  efforts 
to  secure  expeditious  consideration  of  the 
ICE  and  ISCE  in  the  Congress  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  the 
process. 

By  early  spring,  1M5,  Illinois  will  Join 
most  of  the  other  states  who  have  exhaust- 
ed interstate  construction  and  interstate 
transfer  grants.  The  formula  funds  with- 
held from  Illinois  for  fiscal  years  1M4  and 
IMS  is  $260  million.  That  sum  represents 
several  hundred  Jobs  and  many  miles  of 
highway  improvements. 

Last  year,  I  made  a  special  trip  to  Wash- 
ington in  an  attempt  to  resolve  problems 
with  House  and  Senate  ICE/ISCE  legisla- 
tion. I  will  not  hestltate  to  dedicate  addi- 
tional time  to  move  this  issue  towards  quick 
resolution.  We  cannot  afford  further  delays. 
You  can  be  assured  that  I  will  work  closely 
with  my  Congressional  Delegation  as  this 
matter  progresses. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jamxs  R.  Thompson, 

Oovemor. 


KxauvTifi  Omci, 
Stati  or  ICiggooM, 
Jefferton  City,  January  2. 19H. 
Hon.  ToBT  Roth. 
V.S.  Haute  of  Xeprttentativet, 
Wathington.  DC. 

DiAM  CoHOBSssMAii  RoTR:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  December  4  regard- 
ing the  power  play  which  Speaker  of  the 
House  Tip  OTfelll  Is  using  to  hold  the  $7.fl 
billion  In  highway  construction  funds  hos- 
tage for  a  $1  billion  project  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. I  have  previou^  contacted  our  Con- 
gressional delegation  about  this  matter  and 
share  your  dismay  at  the  actions  of  the 
Speaker. 

Since  I  am  leaving  office  on  January  14  I 
am  passing  along  your  letter  to  my  suooea- 
sor  and  the  current  Attorney  General  of 
IClasouri  John  Ashcroft.  I  am  sure  that  he 
wUl  want  to  oontlnue  the  stnof  poiltlon  of 
the  Missouri  Governor's  Office  to  encourage 
Congress  to  enact  an  Interstate  Coat  Esti- 
mate without  the  O'Neal  project. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  efforts  on 
this  vital  issue. 
Sincerely. 

CHxisTorBsa  S.  Bom, 

Oovemor. 

Stati  or  WAsanraTOH. 
Olympta.  WA.  January  S.  19K. 
Hon.  ToaT  Roih. 
U.S.  RepretentaHve, 
Wathington,  DC. 

DiAB  ComnasMAii  Rotk  Thank  you  for 
your  December  4,  1M4.  letter  In  which  you 
expressed  your  extreme  concern  over  the 
delay  in  releasing  badly  needed  FMentl 
interstate  construction  funds.  I  agree  that 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Cost  IBst.lmat.e 
(ICE)  is  one  of  the  moat  Important  matters 
that  the  XJA.  Congress  must  address  when  It 
convenes  in  January. 

I  also  agree  that  Congressional  action  on 
the  ICE  will  require  strong  support  from  all 
states,  as  well  as  active  communication  with 
Congressional  members  to  convey  the  ever- 
increasing  urgency  of  resolving  this  issue. 

The  state  of  Wathington.  through  corre- 
spondence from  my  office  and  the  Washing- 
ton State  Department  of  Transportation, 
has  continually  advised  our  CoDgreasional 
delegation  of  the  impact  of  this  delay  on 
our  state's  Interstate  program.  We  have  also 
participated  In  appeals  to  Congress  coordi- 
nated by  the  National  Oovemors'  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials,  and 
various  highway  Interest  groups. 

We  will  oootlnue  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  urge  Coogresstonal  leaderahlp  to  break 
the  deadlock  over  the  Boston  central  artery 
and  the  many  special  demonstration 
projects,  and  to  approve  a  revised  ICE  as 
soon  ss  possible. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  interest  and 
support. 

Slnoerel: 

JORM  SraLUfAX, 

Oovemor. 

TBI  BRRR  ROAOS  & 
TlARSrOaTATIOK  COUHCIL. 

Auttln.  TX,  February  12. 1985. 
Congressman  Toir  Roth. 
Houte  of  Repretentativet. 
Wathington,  DC. 

DiAi  CowGifssMAit  RoTK  We  are  enclos- 
ing a  resolution  adopted  on  February  8, 198S 
by  the  Better  Roads  St  Transportation 
Council  urging  Congress  to  act  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  to  approve  an  unencum- 
bered long-term  Interstate  Cost  Estimate. 


We  are  also  enclosing  a  table  showing  the 
amount  of  funds  that  would  be  available  to 
each  state  when  the  ICE  is  approved. 

Failure  of  Congress  to  approve  the  ICE 
has  oauasd  a  crisis  In  the  federal  aid  high- 
way program.  Many  states  say  they  will  lose 
an  entire  eonstructlon  season  if  the  funds 
are  not  retoaaed  soon. 

The  Better  Roads  &  Transportation 
Council  is  a  national  afflllation  of  state 
good  roads  and  transportation  betterment 
organisations. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  contro- 
versies that  have  delayed  approval  of  the 
ICE  be  deferred  for  consideration  when  the 
highway  authorisation  bill  is  talwn  up. 

We  will  sincerely  appreciate  your  best  ef- 
forts toward  early  approval  of  the  ICE. 
Sincerely. 

Boomi  W.  Ronm. 

HlORWAT  USBU  FtonATIOll 

roa  Satitt  ahs  Mobiutt, 
WaOHngton,  DC,  January  31, 1925. 
Hon.  TOiT  Roth. 
U.S.  Houte  of  Repretentativet, 
Wathinoton.  DC. 

DsAi  ComansMAH  Rotk  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  encouraging  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 14.  In  which  you  highlighted  your  con- 
sistent support  for  a  passage  of  a  "clean" 
ICE  early  In  the  session.  It  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance, as  you  point  out,  that  the  Inter- 
state be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  continued  delays  occasioned  by  ar- 
gument over  the  ICE  are  going  to  exacer- 
bate that  process. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  responsible 
statesmen  like  yourself  are  continuing  to 
put  their  faith  in  the  highway  professionals 
of  this  country. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  letter.  If  there 
is  anything  we  can  do  to  help  you.  Governor 
Earl  or  Secretary  Jackson  in  your  pursuit  of 
a  "clean"  ICE  that  we  are  not  already  doing. 
I  hope  that  you  or  your  excellent  staff  will 
keep  us  advised. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOHM  A.  CLmXHTS. 
AMXXICAM  AUTOMOBILB  ASSOCIATIOH, 

Maditon.  Wt.  January  10. 1985. 
Hon.  TOBT  Roth, 
U.S.  Repretentative. 
Wathington,  DC. 

Deai  Rxpibbitativi  Roth:  The  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association,  with  3S4.000 
members  throughout  Wisconsin,  urges  your 
support  for  the  prompt  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Cost  Estimate  (ICE),  which  Con- 
gress failed  to  authorize  before  adjourning 
last  October  12. 

Further  delay  in  approving  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  will  continue  to  hold  up 
apportionment  of  more  than  $7  billion  in 
Interstate  construction  money,  including 
more  than  $M  million  for  Wisconsin.  Con- 
tinued delay  would  also  force  a  halt  to 
projects  now  under  way.  delay  bid  letting 
and  could  substantially  increase  the  cost  of 
completing  Interstate  projects. 

On  behalf  of  AAA  Wisconsin  members,  I 
urge  your  strong  support  of  ICE  in  a  form 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Administra- 
tion, which  means  a  bill  unencumbered  by 
special  interest  projects.  Failure  to  psss  ICE 
during  the  next  month  or  two  would  penal- 
ize highway  user-taxpayers  and  erode  their 
support  for  the  federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. 


Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  coop- 
eration. 

Sincerely, 

JoHX  M.  SriABim, 
OeneralManager. 

Tri  AssociATiD  OmnAi. 

COMTKACTOaS  OP  AMBBICA. 

Wathington,  DC,  January  7, 1985. 
Hon.  Tost  Roth. 
U.S.  Houte  of  Repretentativet, 
Wathington,  DC, 

DiAB  Rbprbsxrtativi  Roth:  The  Associat- 
ed General  Contractors  of  America  strongly 
urges  early  consideraUon  and  passage  of  an 
•IB  month"  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  (ICE) 
blU  in  the  9»th  Session  of  Congress.  Expedi- 
tious acUon  U  essential  to  prevent  a  drastic 
reduction  in  highway  and  bridge  construc- 
tion during  FT  IMS  in  your  sUte. 

During  the  final  days  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, a  House-Senate  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  highway  legislaUon  containing  an  "18 
month"  ICE  failed  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  f uiullng  of  special  highway  projecU  and 
the  ability  of  a  Massachusetts  proposed 
Interstate  project  to  qualify  for  IntersUte 
funding.  Thus,  a  Congressional  stalemate 
over  these  Issues  that  began  in  1983  contin- 
ues to  withhold  over  $7  bllUon  In  authorised 
highway  construction  funds  from  the  states. 
It  is  imperaUve  that  the  99th  Congress  act 
quickly  to  approve  an  "18  month"  ICE  and 
release  these  funds  to  the  states. 

Already  42  states  have  virtually  exhausted 
the  Interstate  oonstructlon  funds  provided 
by  Congress  in  March.  1084  through  a  stop- 
gap "six  month"  ICE.  and  the  remaining 
states  will  soon  be  in  the  same  predicament. 
Without  an  ICE.  the  states  will  not  even 
have  sufficient  funds  to  reach  the  FY  198S 
obligation  level  set  in  the  1M2  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  (STAA). 

Failure  by  the  Congress  to  enact  an  ICE 
bUl  early  in  this  session  will  effectively 
negate  the  passage  of  the  1982  STAA  and  lU 
commitment  to  improved  roads  and  brldgea. 
Just  two  short  years  after  the  celebrated  en- 
actment of  the  STAA,  highway  users  are 
paying  $5  billion  per  year  in  Increased  high- 
way user  fees,  but  the  Congress  is  holding 
$7.2  ballon  in  highway  construction  funds 
hostage  to  iU  consideration  of  other  high- 
way Issues. 

Again,  we  urge  yoiir  support  for  the  early 
consideraUon  and  passage  of  an  "18  month" 

ICEbUl. 

Sincerely. 

DoooPnooaE, 

Pretident 

In  Georgia,  for  example,  the  delay  is 
Jeopardizing  a  $270  million  downtown 
freeway  system,  not  to  mmtlon  the 
State's  10-year  road  (instruction  plan. 

In  Connecticut,  further  delays  in  the 
ICE  authorization  could  Jeopardize 
$200  million  in  infrastructure  renewal 

projects.  .  *,«• 

Virginia  faces  the  deferral  of  $190 

million  worth  of  projects. 
Colorado  had  $116  million  in  funds 

held  up  because  the  98th  Congress 

f  aOed  to  pass  an  ICE  bill. 
In  Illinois.  $260  million  has  been 

held  up. 

In  my  own  SUte  of  Wisconsin,  some 
87  projects  are  on  the  shelf  because 
the  State  has  not  received  the  $82  mil- 
lion to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Most  States  are  in  the  same  boat  as 
those  to  which  I  Just  referred. 


State  highway  officials  have  said 
that  if  we  do  not  approve  the  ICE  by 
April  1.  more  than  500  projects,  with 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1.8  billion.  wiU 
be  delayed.  This  pushes  the  comple- 
tion of  other  projects  behind  schedule, 
and  in  some  cases  Jeopardizes  the  cmn- 
pletlon  of  States'  long-term  highway 
improvement  programs.  At  the  very 
least,  delays  will  inflate  the  cost  of  ex- 
isting projects. 

In  Northern  States,  the  problem  is 
even  more  acute.  Unless  we  approve 
the  ICE— and  soon— the  entire  1985 
construction  season  wUl  be  lost  The 
solvency  of  many  smaller  oontracUns 
will  be  Jeopardized.  .    ^   ^ 

We  should  aU  be  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  the  delay.  But  we  should  be 
more  concerned— not  to  mention  em- 
barrassed about  the  cause  of  it.  Purely 
and  simply  the  delay  has  been  caused 
by  our  inability  to  put  mwdal  interest 
aside  and  do  what  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. ^    .,_ 

We  have  weighed  down  the  ICE  au- 
thorization with  dosens  of  demonstrar 
tion  projects.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  BozUm 
central  artery  or  other  qjedal 
projects.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
entire  country  U  suffering  because  the 
House  cannot  bring  itself  to  let  these 
projects  stand  or  fall  on  their  own 
merits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  a  dean 
interstate  cost  estimate  bOl.  HJL  439. 
almost  2  months  ago.  That  bOl  now 
has  about  40  cogwnsors.  The  PubUe 
Works  Committee  of  the  other  body 
has  already  apmoved  a  dean  ICE  bUL 
It  is  time  for  this  body  to  act  as  weD. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
we  may  consider  a  6-«aonth  dean  ICE. 
While  that  would  be  better  than  noth- 
ing, it  certainly  doesnt  solve  our  prob- 
lem. It  Just  means  more  uncertainty 
for  the  States  and  a  delay  in  resolving 
our  basic  problem.  And  I  doubt  if  we 
WiU  be  better  able  to  cope  with  that 
problem  in  6  mwiths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  a  Mr 
tlonal  traffic  Jam  over  several  doaen 
demonstration  projects.  It  is  time  to 
break  the  legldattve  gridtoek  and  do 
what  is  best  for  the  future  of  our 
entire  highway  system. 
•  BIr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  aecoiul  year  In  a  row 
Congress  has  failed  to  apportion  the 
bulk  of  the  Federal  funds  for  hli^way 
construcUon.  Currently,  $7  bOlkm  in 
Federal  highway  eonstructlon  funds 
are  being  held  up.  Legislation  required 
to  release  the  numey  for  fiscal  1984-85 
died  last  year  when  Congren  fAfled  to 
approve  the  interstate  cost  estimate- 
interstate  substitute  cost  estimate 
[ICE-I8CE].  ^      .      ,    , 

There  is  an  urgent  need  not  only  tcx 
immediate  approval  of  the  interstate 
cost  estimate  but  also  for  reforms  to 
ensure  that  the  logjams  we  have  seen 
the  last  2  years  are  not  repeated. 
Therefore,  on  February  7. 1  introduced 


legislation  (HJl.  1059)  which  reforms 
Uie  congressicmal  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate-interstate substitute  cost  esti- 
mate approval  process. 

A  6-month  extension  covering  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  1984  was  passed  last 
mntag.  but  State  highway  depart- 
ments now  are  18  months  behind  in  re- 
ceiving payments  from  the  trust  fund, 
and  officials  say  the  1985  construction 
season  may  be  in  Jeopardy.  According 
to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Ttansportation  officials,  there  are 
some  289  projects  worth  approximate- 
ly $1,262.5  bOlion  not  underway  at  the 
present  time  due  to  ladt  of  an  ap- 
proved ICB-ISCE  bilL 

The  money,  n^ilch  comes  from  the 
wghwmy  trust  fund,  is  supposed  to  be 
passed  oo  to  the  States  every  2  years. 
But  before  it  can  be  released.  Congress 
must  approve  an  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate [ICE]  of  the  funding  needed  for 
interstate  work  and  an  interstate  sub- 
gUtute  coat  fsthnatf  [ISCEl  of  fund- 
ing for  highway  mojeots  the  States 
have  chosen  to  replace  proposed  inter- 
state oonstrueticm. 

At  first  the  approval  was  routine, 
but  the  ICE  and  ISCE  bills  have 
become  vehldes  for  pork-barrel  "dem- 
onstration projects."  The  pork  propos- 
als get  IMHieroent  Fedoal  financing, 
oonvared  with  90  pocent  for  regular 
infterrtate  oonstructifHi.  and  are  addl- 
tiona  to  the  work  proposed  by  State 
highway  dqiartmaits.  There  were  3 
such  projects  in  1973-74.  6  in  1978.  12 
in  1982.  and  last  year  there  were  77. 
r^MOrtf  more  than  $2  bUllon  and  to  be 
paid  for  entirely  from  the  hl^way 
trust  fund. 

Tto  niuatrate  see  the  impact  of  a  fail- 
me  to  approve  the  funds  tot  your 
State.  I  am  lnrl'"*i"g  figures  which 
detail  the  fip«"H^i  impact  aa  eadi 
State. 


Snoi  HnawAT  Fmma 
fy)Uowii«  are  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portaUon's  levteed  esUmates  of  the  federal 
fun*  states  would  receive  f or  the  lart  half 
of  fiseal  1964  and  for  fiseal  19M  (or  Inter- 
state CTiistrr"**^'  and  for  inoJecU  state  of- 
fldala  have  substttnted  for  prevtoosly  ap- 
profwl  mtentete  work  (in  ttaoasaads  of  dc«- 
lazB).  Coocress  must  enact  legislation  to  al- 
kwate  the  money. 
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Total 7.034.994 

Source:  Depsrtinent  of  TranaportaUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced (H.R.  1059)  reforms  the  congres- 
sional approval  process.  My  legislation 
is  not  a  so-called  clean  ICE  bill.  It  is 
designed  to  prevent  these  congression- 
al logjams  from  recurring.  It  would 
allow  the  Congress  from  January  to 
October  1.  of  each  year  to  review  and 
revise  the  ICE-ISCE  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  How- 
ever, if  the  Congress  has  not  acted  to 
release  the  funds  by  October  1,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  release  the  moneys  adminis- 
tratively. This  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  interrup- 
tions in  highway  construction  funding. 

Again,  H.R.  1059  does  not  deny  the 
Congress  the  right  to  review  and 
revise  the  ICE-ISCE.  it  only  releases 
the  funds  if  the  Congress  has  not 
acted  by  October  1,  of  each  year.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  urgently  needed  meas- 
ure.« 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UM 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  EDWIN  D. 
ESHLEMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammsr- 
8CHMIDT]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Edwin  ESshleman  entered 
Congress  with  me,  back  in  1967,  and  in 
the  10  years  that  we  served  In  the 
House  together,  I  came  to  know  and 
respect  him  as  a  colleague  who  was 
dedicated  to  serving  the  people  of  his 
Pennsylvania  district.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  leam  of  his  passing  on 
January  12. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  not  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  this 
fine  man,  who  used  his  skill  as  an  edu- 
cator to  make  an  imprint  on  vocation- 
al and  higher  education  legislation 
through  his  position  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  Postaecondary  Edu- 
cation. Ed  often  was  a  leader  in  work- 
ing to  improve  educational  programs, 
but  always  kept  a  realistic  view  of  the 
financial  capabilities  of  our  Nation.  He 
also  had  a  quick  wit  and  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor  that  made  serving  in 
Congress  with  him  a  true  pleasure. 

After  leaving  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1976.  Ed  returned  to  his 
Lancaster,  PA.  home,  where  he  contin- 
ued his  education  career,  serving  as  a 
circuit  teacher  at  area  high  schools 
and  colleges.  In  this  caiMurity.  he 
passed  along  his  views  on  government 
to  many  students  who  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  this  generous  sharing  of 
his  extensive  experience  for  years  to 
come.  Through  this  contribution,  a 
part  of  Ed  is  stiU  with  us. 

My  sympathies  are  extended  to  his 
widow,  Kathryn,  his  sons.  E.  Bruce, 
and  R.  Lee.  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family.* 


PREVENTION  OP  LOW 
BIRTHWEIOHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  MoLBt] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  Member  of  Congress 
shares  a  commitment  to  preventing 
unhealthy  babiei  and  unhealthy  fami- 
lies. We  all  know  that  infants  in  par- 
ticular, need  a  healthy  beginning  if 
they  are  to  thrive  m  children  and  later 
as  adults. 

Today,  I  will  highlight  the  best  and 
most  recent  evidence  we  have  concern- 
ing the  prevention  of  low  blrthweight. 
which  remains  a  major  problem  for 
American  infants.  Low  blrthweight  is 
one  of  the  major  determinants  of 
infant  mortality  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  infants  who  survive  low  blrth- 
weight, it  remains  the  greatest  predic- 
tor of  increased  health  risks  and  devel- 
opmental handicaps  such  as  cerebral 
palsy  and  mental  retardation.  Yet.  the 
low  blrthweight  incidence  in  the 
United  State  is  greater  than  the  rate 
in  at  least  12  other  developed  coun- 
tries. 


Even  more  striking  is  that  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years,  the  positive 
trend  in  the  improvement  of  the 
infant  mortality  rate  among  American 
infants  is  taking  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the 
knowledge  to  reduce  low  blrthweight, 
which  means  we  have  the  knowledge 
to  reduce  infant  mortality.  We  have 
the  knowledge  to  launch  healthy 
babies  and  healthy  families.  The  infor- 
mation is  in  the  public  sector  if  we 
desire  to  use  it.  The  primary  policy 
issue  now  is  a  commitment  to  put  this 
knowledge  to  work. 

These  findings  are  reiterated  by  the 
Southern  Oovemors'  Association  in 
their  report  on  infant  mortality  re- 
leased Just  this  week.  Clearly  State 
governments  are  growing  alarmed  as 
welL 

Despite  what  we  know,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices' admission,  the  rate  of  decline  in 
the  infant  mortality  rate  is  coming  to 
a  virtual  halt. 

Fewer  women  are  seeking  prenatal 
care  in  the  critical  first  trimester. 
More  women  are  forgoing  prenatal 
care  completely,  even  though  we  know 
that  prenatal  care  is  one  of  the  least 
expensive  and  most  effective  ways  to 
decrease  the  rate  of  infant  mortality. 
The  resultant  slowdown  in  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  the  first  real  evidence 
that  elimination  of  services  since  1981, 
as  a  result  of  budget  cutbadu.  Is 
having  tragic  consequences. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are 
alarmed  by  this  phenomenon,  and 
have  begun  to  look  for  more  answers. 
Yesterday,  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  Energy  and  Commerce 
heuing  chaired  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league. Hbirt  Waxmah,  concerning 
the  prevention  of  low  blrthweight.  At 
this  hearing,  the  distinguished  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  released  a  new  report 
"Preventing  Low  Blrthweight." 

This  distinguished  panel  concluded 
that  we  have  the  capability  to  reduce 
considerably  the  incidence  of  low 
blrthweight  babies  in  this  country. 
They  call  for  a  "shift  in  emphasis 
from  treating  the  effects  of  low  birth- 
weight  to  treating  the  causes  *  *  * 
from  simple  acceptance  of  the  prob- 
lem to  'preventive  medicine'."  And 
based  on  their  own  cost  analysis  the 
panel  concludes  that  investing  in  these 
preventive  strategies  wiU  save  more 
than  $3  for  every  dollar  invested. 

This  report,  developed  by  the  most 
well-respected  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  reflects  the  most  extensive 
examination,  to  date,  of  the  precursors 
to  low  blrthweight.  The  report  assess- 
es as  well  the  value  of  current  inter- 
ventions to  ameliorate  or  eliminate 
the  risks. 

I  find  particularly  interesting  and 
edif  jring  the  similarities  between  their 
work  and  conclusions  and  that  of  the 


evidence  brought  by  experts  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families. 

In  general,  the  Institute  study  as- 
serts that,  "Teenagers,  unmarried 
women,  the  poor,  black  women,  and 
those  with  less  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation are  much  more  likely  than 
other  women  to  have  a  low-birth- 
weight  baby."  In  addition,  while  low 
blrthweight  infants  are  bom  to  women 
of  all  ages  and  all  social  groups,  the 
study  identified  specific  factors  that 
occur  before  pregnancy  that  put 
women  at  greater  rislc  Certain  mater- 
nal chronic  illnesses,  smoking,  moder- 
ate-to-heavy alcohol  use.  poor  nutri- 
tional status,  susceptibility  to  rubella 
and  other  infectious  agents,  poor  ob- 
stetric histories,  and  age. 

In  order  to  prevent  low  blrthweight, 
the  Institute  recommends  five  specific 
strategies.  I'd  like  to  review  these  for 
my  colleagues. 

1.  PLAifitnio  Foa  paniiAiicT 

For  some  of  the  risk  factors— poor 
nutritional  status,  hypertension  and 
diabetes,  and  heavy  alcohol  use  or 
smoking— reducing  the  risk  before  con- 
ception is  likely  to  offer  more  protec- 
tion than  doing  so  once  pregnancy  has 
been  established. 

For  example: 

Famine  studies  conducted  during 
World  War  n  demonstrated  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  nutritional 
status  during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  conception. 

If  hypertension  and  diabetes  are 
adequately  controlled  before  pregnan- 
cy, the  risks  are  greatly  reduced. 

A  protective  effect  against  low  birth- 
weight  may  be  exerted  by  reducing 
high  levels  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  con- 
sumption prior  to  pregnancy. 

Prepregnancy  counseling  by  health 
care  professionals  has  been  identified 
as  an  entirely  positive  intervention 
which  could  easily  be  offered  in  a  vari- 
ety of  settings.  Enlarging  the  content 
of  health  education  to  include  infor- 
mation about  risk  factors  and  how  to 
reduce  them  has  already  been  proven 
successful  in  many  programs.  The  op- 
timal health  education  program 
should  Include  the  importance  of  pre- 
natal care;  the  importance  of  Immuni- 
zation  against  rubella:  and  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  x  rays,  alcohol  and 
drugs,  and  selected  toxic  substances 
even  before  pregnancy  is  suspected. 

The  Institute  strongly  recommends 
that  family  planning  services  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  any  strategy  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  low  blrthweight. 
Making  family  planning  services  avail- 
able contributes  to  a  reduction  in  low 
blrthweight  by  allowing  women  at 
highest  risk  of  poor  pregnancy  out- 
comes to  plan  their  pregnancies  more 
carefully  or  delay  them  until  the  risks 
are  fewer.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant for  women  with  a  large  number 
of  previous  births.  Certain  high-risk 
medical  conditions,  and  for  teenagers. 


Moreover,  wanting  to  be  pregnant  is 
strongly  related  to  increasing  the  like- 
lihood of  seeking  prenatal  care. 

S.  AOCBS  TO  PBXIIATAL  CASS 

According  to  the  Institute  report, 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence is  that  prenatal  care  reduces  low 
blrthweight,  especially  for  high-risk 
women.  Certain  risk  factors  arising 
from  medical  or  social  demographic 
factors  can  be  effectively  monitored 
during  pregnancy.  These  Include  nu- 
tritional intake,  stress  levels,  and  pre- 
existing medical  conditions. 

A  cost  analysis  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute shows  that  expanded  use  of 
prenatal  care  also  saves  money.  The 
Institute  estimates  the  cost  of  compre- 
hensive early  prenatal  care  at  $500  to 
$800  for  the  entire  pregnancy,  less 
than  the  average  cost  of  a  single  day 
in  a  neonatal  intensive  care  unit. 

If  the  expanded  use  of  prenatal  care 
reduced  the  low  blrthweight  rate  in  a 
high-risk  group  from  11.5  percent  to 
only  10.8  percent,  the  increased  ex- 
penditures for  prenatal  services  would 
save  an  entire  year's  direct  medical  ex- 
penditures for  the  low  blrthweight  in- 
fants. If  the  rate  were  reduced  to  9 
percent,  every  additicmal  dollar  qient 
for  prenatal  care  would  save  $3.38  in 
the  total  cost  of  caring  for  low  birth- 
weight  infants  requiring  expensive 
medical  care.  These  are  clearly  con- 
servative estimates,  not  taking  into  ac- 
count any  cost  which  may  be  Incurred 
for  disability  insurance  or  q>ecial  edu- 
cation or  institutionalizatiim  after  the 
babies'  first  year  of  life. 

Universal  access  to  prenatal  care, 
however,  remains  an  unattalned  goal, 
according  to  the  Institute's  study.  The 
study  identified  several  barriers:  One. 
financial  constraints,  brought  about 
by  inadequate  insurance  or  lack  of 
Medicaid  funds:  two.  limited  availabfl- 
ity  of  maternity  care  providers,  par- 
ticularly providers  wilUng  to  serve  so- 
cially disadvantaged  or  high-risk  preg- 
nant women:  three.  Insufficient  prena- 
tal services  in  some  sites  routinely 
used  by  high-risk  groups  such  as  com- 
munity health  centers,  hoqjital  out- 
patient clinics,  and  health  depart- 
ments: four,  experienoes.  attitudes, 
and  beliefs  among  wiunen  that  make 
them  disinclined  to  seek  prenatal  care; 
five,  poor  or  absent  tranvortation  and 
child  care  services:  and  six.  Inadequate 
systems  to  recruit  hard-to-reach 
women  into  care. 

Medicaid  has  played  a  crucial  role  in 
reducing  the  occurrence  of  low  birth- 
weight  by  reduing  financial  barriers  to 
prenatal  care  for  low-income  women. 
Since  Medicald-ellglble  women  are 
typically  poor,  often  single,  and  have 
other  risk  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  Inddenoe  of  low-blrthwelght,  Med- 
icaid availability  is  essentiaL 

There  have  been  srane  tremendous 
successes  among  a  limited  number  of 
community  health  centers,  maternity 
and  infant  care  projects,  hospital  out- 


patient departments,  and  partictilarly 
health  departments  because  they  pro- 
vide prenatal  care  to  groups  that  have 
been  shut  out  of  the  private  care 
system.  Also,  the  report  shows  how 
some  populations  are  better  served  in 
public  facilities  because  they  get  a 
range  of  services  in  addition  to  medical 
care,  such  as  social  woik  and  nutri- 
tional counseling.  Several  other  re- 
search studies  show  how  women 
served  by  nurse-mldwives  are  more 
likely  to  keep  appointments  for  prena- 
tal care  and  to  follow  specified  treat- 
ment regimois. 

s.  ccnranR  or  CABS 

Assuring  high-quality  prenatal  care 
with  several  specific  components  sig- 
nificantly affects  the  impact  of  prena- 
tal care  on  a  woman's  pregnancy  and 
the  blrthweight  of  her  infant.  Prena- 
tal care  which  includes  early  or  first 
trimester  screening,  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  early  detection  and  man- 
agement of  sm<ricing  or  poor  nutrition- 
al status,  and  continuous  risk  assess- 
ments throughout  the  pregnancy  is 
the  most  successful  at  reducing  low 
blrthweight.  However,  we  need  to 
know  more  about  which  components 
of  the  proiatal  care  padtage  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  positive  birth 
outcomes. 

The  Institute  of  Medicine's  findings 
agree  with  earlier  evaluations  that 
show  participation  in  the  Special  Siq>- 
plemental  Food  Program  for  Womm. 
Infants,  and  Children  [WICl  is  strong- 
ly associated  with  improved  pregnancy 
outcomes,  including  increased  blrth- 
weight among  babies  bom  to  partici- 
pating women.  According  to  the  Insti- 
tute, the  results  also  indicate  that  the 
longer  a  woman  participates  in  the 
WIC  program  during  her  pregnancy, 
the  greater  the  infant  weight  gain. 

WIC  not  only  plays  a  vital  role  in  re- 
ducing nutrlticmal  risk  during  preg- 
nancy, but  the  program  helps  to  bring 
hard-to-reach  wcnnen  into  prenatal 
care.  WIC  clinics  are  often  located  in. 
or  adjacent  to,  neighborhood  or 
county  health  centers  that  offer  pre- 
natal services,  and  WIC  persmmel  ac- 
tivtily  encourage  prenatal  care  during 
nutritional  oounsding. 

Other  behavioral  risk  reduction  pro- 
grams serve  as  important  adjimcts  to 
more  routine  prenatal  services  and 
heU>  inv>rove  the  likelihood  of  better 
pregnancy  outcomes.  For  example,  the 
study  revealed  that  counseling  by  a 
women's  physician  or  other  prinuary 
care  clinician  appears  to  ht  anumg  the 
most  effective  strategies  for  modifying 
the  behavi(»'  of  the  pregnant  smoker. 

Another  successful  vK>roach  in- 
volves a  prematurity  prevention  pro- 
gram in  France  which  onphaslzed  re- 
duction in  pfc^cal  stress  for  women 
who  are  high  risk.  These  women  may 
be  advised  to  take  a  leave  of  absence 
from  their  Jobs  or  seek  additional  sup- 
ports at  home. 
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A  similar  progrmm  at  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Franelaco  address- 
es psychosocial  and  physical  stresses 
by  offering  psychological  support 
during  pregnancy  by  other  women 
who  have  experienced  preterm  labor. 

The  Institute  also  suggested  that  a 
revision  of  maternity  leave  policies 
could  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  low 
birthwelght  by  reducing  stress  associ- 
ated with  concern  about  job  security 
and  loss  of  pay  by  mothers  in  the 
labor  force. 

«.  PQBUC  DTFOMIATIOR  Sm»TB 

Americans  need  to  learn  through  ex- 
panded public  information  efforts  why 
low  birthwelght  is  such  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
The  Institute's  report  recommended  a 
two-pronged  approach:  One.  planning 
for  pregnancy:  and  two.  adopting  good 
health  practices  in  the  chlldbearlng 
years,  especially  during  pregnancy, 
and  urged  that  the  leadership  respon- 
sibility be  assimied  by  the  Healthy 
Mothers.  Healthy  Babies  Coalition,  a 
4-year-old  consortium  of  voluntary, 
professional,  and  governmental 
groups. 

B.  UldXASnia  KMOWLSDOK 

Although  the  Institute  stated  explic- 
itly that  we  have  enough  Information 
to  act  on  the  knowledge  that  prenatal 
care  and  other  supports  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  low  birthwelght,  too  much 
stUl  remains  unknown  about  the  spe- 
cific causes  of  low  birthwelght.  Conse- 
quently, the  Institute  calls  for  contin- 
ued scientific  research  Into  the  nature 
of  different  risk  factors,  and  the  prac- 
tical steps  needed  to  improve  prenatal 
care  for  both  normal  and  high-risk 
pregnancies. 

COMnUfniG  AMD  XXPANDOfO  OTRKK  STCSISS 

The  Southern  Governors'  Associa- 
tion released  an  interim  report  on 
Infant  mortality  this  week.  In  1982,  10 
of  the  11  States  with  the  highest 
infant  mortality  rates  were  in  the 
South.  Their  timely  report  insists  that 
it  does  not  have  to  be  this  way.  Exten- 
sive documentation  of  successful  pro- 
grams are  testimony  to  the  positive  re- 
sults brought  about  by  prenatal  care. 
The  SOA  calls  for  a  reconsideratl<m  of 
national  priorities  and  asks  that  Fed- 
eral programs  which  affect  maternal 
and  child  health  care  be  preserved. 

The  indepth  exploration  into  the 
precursors  of  low  birthwelght  by  mem- 
bers of  the  well-respected  Institute  of 
Medicine,  confirms  and  expands  what 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families  learned  last  year. 
Clearly,  continued  emphasis  on  pro- 
moting proven  approaches  and  pro- 
grams is  both  possible  and  in  the 
public  Interest. 

The  select  committee  learned  during 
Its  early  hearings  that  prenatal  care  is 
one  of  the  least  expensive  and  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  decrease  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality  and  morbidity.  A 
striking  statement   from  one  expert 


witness  siiggested  that  there  was  little 
more  that  could  be  done  for  improving 
birth  outcomes  through  technological 
improvements,  and  that  the  greatest 
hope  for  further  success  lay  in  preven- 
tion. Testimony  from  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  panel  at  yesterday's  hearing 
reiterated  this  point. 

Many  other  witnesses  at  subsequent 
select  committee  hearings  identified 
other  prevention  programs  that  suc- 
ceed at  reducing  significantly  the  inci- 
dence of  low  birthwelght  infants. 

One.  at  a  St.  Paul,  MN.  high  school. 
was  visited  by  the  select  committee  as 
part  of  the  Midwest  regional  hearing. 
Their  program  provides  comprehen- 
sive prenatal  care  to  teenagers  at  the 
school  itself.  The  program  dramatical- 
ly reduced  the  rate  of  low  birthwelght 
babies  frtun  13.9  percent  to  5.S  per- 
cent—a more  than  SO  percent  de- 
crease—in Just  a  few  years. 

Another  prenatal  program,  in  rural 
Georgia,  built  upon  the  talents  of 
nurse  midwives.  halved  the  Incidence 
of  low  birthwelght  in  that  region  from 
24  percent  to  13.8  percent  At  Lincoln 
Hospital  in  the  Bronx  (New  York), 
comprehensive  prenatal  care  reduced 
the  low  birthwelght  rate  by  two- 
thirds,  from  18.1  percent  to  6.3  per- 
cent. A  California  project  designed  es- 
pecially to  reach  women  living  in  13 
medically  imderaerved  counties  cut 
the  low  birthwelght  rate  from  7.3  per- 
cent down  to  3.9  percent. 

But  the  select  committee  also 
learned  that  these  programs  are  too 
few  in  number  and  are  unable  to  serve 
all  the  women  in  need. 

The  committee  also  identified  the 
importance  of  the  content  of  prenatal 
care.  We  learned  that  comprehensive 
prenatal  care  should  include  clinical 
checks  and  laboratory  tests  to  detect, 
treat,  and  monitor  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  pregnant  woman  and 
fetus,  health  educaUon.  chUdblrth 
preparation,  counseling,  and  education 
in  breastfeeding  and  family  planning. 
The  particular  importance  of  nutri- 
tional assessment,  counseling  and  food 
supplementation  was  also  noted  as  an 
invaluable  adjunct  to  comprehensive 
prenatal  care. 

As  we  heard  from  more  than  one 
witness  during  our  first  year-long  as- 
sessment. WIC  has  been  succeasful  in 
contributing  to  a  decrease  in  the  nimi- 
bers  of  low  birthwelght  infants.  EUeen 
Kennedy,  national  consultant  for  the 
International  Food  Policy  Research 
Institute,  reported  that  recent  assess- 
ments of  the  effectiveness  of  the  WIC 
program  in  Oklahoma.  Massachusetts. 
Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  showed  a  30- 
to  40-percent  decrease  in  the  incidence 
of  low  birthwelght  and/or  small-for- 
gestational-age  infants  among  WIC 
participants. 

In  a  large-scale  1980  study  in  Massa- 
chusetts, slmlflcantly  fewer  neonatal 
deaths  were  found  in  infants  bom  to 
WIC   mothers  when  compared   to   a 


non-WIC  population.  Using  similar  re- 
search methods.  Kennedy  found  that 
WIC  participation  was  associated  with 
increased  birthwelght— averaging  107 
grams— and  a  significant  decrease  in 
the  incidence  of  low  birthwelght. 

Witnesses  at  regional  hearings  sup- 
ported these  findings  with  daU  from 
their  own  SUtes.  In  Wyoming,  be- 
tween 1081-82.  among  935  infants  and 
children  participating  in  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram, but  whose  mothers  were  not  in 
the  program  when  pregnant,  the  inci- 
dence of  low  birthwelght  was  15.6  per- 
cent However,  the  incidence  of  low 
birthwelght  among  431  infants  whose 
mothers  had  participated  in  WIC  since 
the  first  trimester  was  only  5.8  per- 
cent. 

Cmnpletely  consonant  with  the 
premise  set  forth  in  the  Institute's 
study,  five  witnesses  reported  that  in 
addition  to  providing  necessary  food 
supplements,  women  served  by  WIC 
also  receive  earlier  prenatal  care. 

Prenatal  care  and  nutritional  supple- 
ments not  only  improve  survival  rates 
for  high  risk  infants,  they  have  proven 
to  be  less  costly.  Several  impressive 
analyses  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
prenatal  care  and  nutritional  supple- 
mentation were  brought  before  the 
select  committee: 

In  Massachusetts,  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  WIC  for  prenatal  care  and 
nutrition.  $3  is  saved  in  immediate 
hospital  costs. 

According  to  Angela  Blackwell  and 
Lois  Salisbury  of  Public  Advocates, 
current  estimated  neonatal  intensive 
care  and  rehospitallzatlon  costs  for 
low  birthwelght  infants  in  the  United 
States  are  $638.4  million.  By  providing 
comprehensive  prenatal  care  to  all 
low-income  women,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  achieve  savings  in 
excess  of  $350  million  in  Just  1  year. 
This  analysis  excludes  other  costs 
such  as  those  for  institutionalization, 
physical  handicaps,  or  rehoqjitallza- 
tion  after  the  first  year. 

At  a  maternal  and  infant  care 
project  in  New  York  City,  approxi- 
mately $2  million  have  been  saved  in 
homital  costs  alone  by  providing  pre- 
natal care  to  low-income  women.  The 
incidence  of  low  birthwelght  was  sub- 
stantially reduced,  assuring  long  term 
savings  as  weU. 

PKOoisss  SLOWS  ni  mraovnio  niFART 

MORTAUTT 

The  UJS.  Surgeon  General  has  set 
the  goal  of  reducing  the  nationwide  in- 
cidence of  low  birthwelght  in  the 
United  States  from  the  current  6.8 
percent  to  5  percent  by  1990  and  of  re- 
ducing incidence  levels  for  high-risk 
groups  to  no  more  than  9  percent. 

But  in  the  past  two  decades,  we  have 
made  most  of  our  gains  in  lowering 
infant  mortality  through  better  scien- 
tific understanding  and  new  life-sup- 
port technologies  that  have  allowed 
ever-smaller  infants  to  survive.  At  the 


same  time,  neonatal  intensive  care 
costs  have  escalated  rapidly  and  show 
no  signs  of  abating.  As  the  Institute's 
study  reaffirmed:  "It  is  apparent  that 
significant  further  declines  in  infant 
mortality  will  require  a  reduction  in 
the  Nation's  rate  of  low  birthwelght" 

In  fact,  the  trend  in  low  birthwelght 
rates  declined  slowly  diuing  the  1970's 
but  has  remained  stagnant  since  1979. 
Even  more  troublesome  is  that  Federal 
officials  from  Health  and  Human 
Services  are  saying  for  the  first  time 
that  they  are  concerned  about  a  slow- 
down in  the  decline  of  the  Nation's 
infant  mortality  rate.  The  provisional 
1983  rate  of  10.9  per  1.000  was  only  2.7 
percent  lower  than  the  provisional 
1982  rate  of  11.2.  far  below  the  4.6-per- 
cent average  decline  of  the  past 
decade,  and  the  second  lowest  decline 
since  1971.  There  has  virtually  been  no 
decline  in  the  infant  mortality  rate  for 
the  first  half  of  1984.  As  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Brandt  told  the  New 
York  Times,  "Slowing  to  this  degree 
has  not  been  observed  since  the  pla- 
teau in  infant  mortality  between  1955 
and  1965." 

In  light  of  these  worrisome  statis- 
tics, there  is  no  Justification  for  the 
administration's  proposed  cuts  or 
freezes  in  maternal  and  child  health 
programs.  There  is  more  than  enough 
evidence  to  suggest  that  we  can  reduce 
the  incidence  of  low  birthwelght  and 
ultimately  reduce  the  infant  mortality 
rate.  The  Surgeon  Generals  must  have 
believed  this  as  well.  They  set  a  goal  of 
reaching  9  deaths  per  1,000  live  births 
for  white  infants,  and  12  deaths  per 
1.000  for  black  infants  by  1990.  The 
prospects  for  attaining  this  goal  now 
seem  bleak. 

Although  prenatal  care  helps  greatly 
reduce  the  incidence  of  low  birth- 
welght. the  numbers  of  women  receiv- 
ing early  prenatal  care  virtually 
stopped  growing  in  1979,  and  actually 
reversed  in  1981  and  1982.  Instead, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  per- 
cent of  women  who  received  late  or  no 
prenatal  care  between  1981  and  1982. 

The  administration  moved  in  1981  to 
cut  these  vitally  important  programs, 
and  has  again  proposed  further  cuts  in 
programs  that  emphasize  prevention 
and  are  cost-saving.  The  administra- 
tion has  proposed  that  family  plan- 
ning programs,  community  health  cen- 
ters, and  migrant  health  centers  be 
consolidated  into  one  primary  health 
care  block  grant  at  the  same  or  lower 
funding  levels  than  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  These  are  the  very  same  pro- 
grams the  Institute  of  Medicine  cites 
as  contributing  tremendously  to  posi- 
tive pregnancy  outcomes. 

The  proposed  funding  level  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant, 
which  in  part  provides  funds  for  com- 
prehensive prenatal  care  for  low- 
income  women  in  most  States,  was 
frozen  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  level  of 
$478  million. 


We  know  that  uninsured  pregnant 
women  are  less  likely  to  seek  early  pre- 
natal care,  but  Medicaid,  the  largest 
single  source  of  health  coverage  for 
low-income  women,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important,  faces  a  proposed  cut 
of  $1.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Proposed  changes  in  AFDC  eligibil- 
ity could  result  in  loss  of  Medicaid  cov- 
erage as  well.  This  is  particularly 
acute  for  pregnant  teens,  who  are  at 
greatest  risk  for  poor  pregnancy  out- 
comes. 

Congress  appropriated  $1.5  billion 
for  WIC  for  fiscal  year  1985.  The  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  allow  $76  mfl- 
llon  to  remain  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  proposes  to 
cut  the  program  by  an  additional  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Less  than 
one-third  of  those  eligible  are  able  to 
iMuticipate  at  the  current  level  of 
funding.  If  the  administration  suc- 
ceeds in  withholding  funds  this  year 
or  cutting  funds  for  next  year,  thou- 
sands more  high-risk  pregnant  women 
will  be  dr^pcNl  from  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many  ways 
we  can  help  launch  a  healthy  child 
and  a  healthy  family.  There  is  no  par- 
tisanship in  this  issue.  Our  commit- 
ment to  them  should  be  totaL  We 
have  the  knowledge  to  prevent  low 
birthwelght.  to  once  again  begin  re- 
ducing the  infant  mortality  rate.  If  we 
move  ahead,  and  succeed  as  I  know  we 
can,  we  will  have  put  good  govonment 
at  thie  service  of  our  children  and  fam- 
ilies—a goal  I  know  we  all  strive  to 
achieve. 


SEATING  THE  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  EIGHTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ordn*  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  18  years  and  a  fraction  of  this 
year.  In  all  that  time  I  believe  I  have 
taken  out  a  Q>eeial  order  one  time 
before  now. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remaita  I 
would  like  to  say  of  the  new  Member 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Member 
from  Ohio  to  whose  words  I  objected 
previously  that  I  wish  no  hann.  In  the 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  "I  do  none 
harm.  I  say  none  harm.  I  think  none 
hann." 

I  have  no  disaffection  for  either  of 
them  and  I  would  like  to  count  than 
as  my  friends. 

But  my  father  yean  ago,  whoi  he 
served  in  this  body  In  the  81st  Con- 
gress, said  once  that  there  are  too 
many  people  making  history  who  have 
never  read  history. 

History  tells  us.  when  we  study  it 
carefully,  that  in  the  entire  years  and 
centuries  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment of  one  kind  or  another,  one  prin- 


ciple, one  thread  of  principle  seems  to 
have  run  through  them  all  and  that  is 
scrupulous  objectivity  in  the  discourse 
of  legislators  in  debate.  That  mace, 
the  symbol  of  the  authority  of  the 
Chair,  has  quite  a  history  to  it  In  the 
French  Pariiament  in  the  17th  centu- 
ry fist  fi^ts  were  not  unusual  among 
the  Deputies,  and  it  was  said  then  that 
when  the  official  symbol  of  the  au- 
thcnity  of  the  Chair,  the  mace,  was 
presented  to  those  engaged  in  fisti- 
cuffs. It  brought  them  to  their  senses. 
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It  reminded  them  of  the  propriety  of 
forensic  rather  than  physical  ex- 
change. That  is  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  rule  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  we  address  one  another  in 
the  third  person. 

The  casual  observer  of  our  proceed- 
ings would  consider  that  stated,  would 
ocmsider  it  out  of  date,  but  there  is  a 
reason  for  that  as  welL  It  is  thought 
that  if  I  say  "the  gen^eman  from 
such-and-such  a  State"  and  that 
person  says  "the  goitleman  from 
such-and-such  a  State."  we  are  still 
one  step  further  back  from  physical  vi- 
olence, that  we  are  one  step  back  from 
stepping  across  the  line  and  calling 
into  question  the  patriotism,  calling 
into  question  the  integrity,  calling  into 
qiMStion  the  honesty  of  one  anotiier. 

My  mother  has  said  that  "there  is  so 
much  good  in  the  worst  of  us.  and  so 
much  bad  in  the  best  of  us,  that  It 
hardly  beocmies  any  of  us  to  say  very 
much  about  the  rest  of  us." 

So  there  is  good  reason  for  that  My 
father  also  said  a  good  thing.  I  believe, 
when  he  said  to  me,  "You  should 
never  become  angry  with  anyone  for 
what  he  says  about  you  or  against  you 
in  a  24-hour  period."  meaning  that  if 
the  person  repeats  the  epithet  beyond 
24  hours,  perhS4>s  he  or  she  means  it 
but  anything  said  in  anger  or  said  in 
haste  probably  should  not  be  taken 
very  seriously. 

A  few  months  ago  when  the  Grena- 
dan  invasion  took  place.  I  took  excep- 
tion to  the  policy  of  that  invasion.  No 
need  to  go  into  my  reascms  now.  I 
think  I  had  good  reasim  to  take  excep- 
tion, and  I  think  as  history  is  written, 
my  exc^tiims  will  be  vindicated.  The 
point  is  that  I  was  expressing  an 
honest  point  of  view.  That  is  the  way  I 
saw  it 

When  I  concluded  my  remarks  on 
the  floor,  a  group  of  Members  started 
ffh^thig  the  word  "sick.  sick,  side" 
Perhaps  I  was  in  error,  pertiaps  I  was 
not  I  do  not  think  that  they  really 
meant  to  question  my  mental  capacity 
or  the  health  of  my  mind.  Indeed,  the 
f oUowing  day  one  of  than  aivroached 
me  on  the  floor  and  apologteed.  I  was 
very  touched  by  the  vjology  because  I 
know  lesser  people  would  not  have 
been  capable  of  expressing  that  i^mI- 
ogy. 
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So  I  take  up  the  subject,  the  contro- 
versial subject  of  the  election  in  Indi- 
ana with  no  hatred  in  my  heart  for 
anybody  and  questioning  nobody's 
honesty. 

I  will  make  the  point.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  I  was  told  a  few  moments 
ago  that  the  Republican  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  unanimously 
saying  that  their  candidate  had  won 
the  election.  I  could  not  help  remem- 
bering the  news  conference  with  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  when 
one  of  the  reporters  arose  and  said, 
"Mr.  President,  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  your  administra- 
tion is  a  failure." 

And  Mr.  Kennedy  repUed.  "I  assume 
it  pamed  by  unanimous  vote." 

That  is  to  be  expected  as  well. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose about  2  weeks  ago.  I  was  ap- 
proached back  home  again  in  Indiana 
by  some  of  my  Democratic  political 
friends  and  asked  to  sign  an  editorial, 
rather  sign  a  fundralsing  letter  for 
Frank  McCloskey  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict to  raise  money  and  to  pay  for  his 
court  battles  over  who  had  won  the 
election. 

I  was  submitted  a  prewritten  letter.  I 
read  it  through  and  I  thought  it  was 
rather  abusive  in  its  language  and  I 
said.  "No.  I  won't  sign  a  letter.  I  won't 
sign  that  letter  that  says  those  things 
about  the  Republican  participants  in 
this  controversy." 

The  young  man  who  submitted  the 
letter  to  me  said,  "Well,  we  assumed 
you  would  not,  actually,  and  so  we 
have  prepared  another  one  for  you  as 
well."  The  other  one  simply  said, 
"Frank  McCloskey  is  in  an  election 
contest  and  litigation  is  involved 
which  is  expensive.  If  you  can  help,  fi- 
nancially, we  would  be  grateful  for 
your  contribution." 

Not  5  days  later  I  was  handed  a 
letter  which  apparently  had  been  dis- 
tributed widely  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
signed  by  our  colleague.  Omr  VAHon 
Jact.  my  colleague  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  begins  by  saying 
Dear  whoever  the  person  is.  "I  urgent- 
ly want  to  ask  for  your  help  to  stop  a 
crime  which  is  being  committed 
against  you  and  all  residents  of  Indi- 
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Later  in  the  letter  a  card  is  enclosed 
which  simply  says.  "Three  Democrats 
fighting  to  steal  Rick  Mclntyre's 
seat." 

They  name  Hon.  Lee  Hamiltoh.  and 
I  use  the  appellation  more  than  in  the 
formal  sense:  he  is  my  friend.  I  know 
him  well,  he  is  a  good.  Ood-fearlng. 
loyal  American  citizen  who  certainly  Is 
no  crimiiud.  Hon.  Lee  Hamilton.  They 
name  Philip  Sharp,  and  they  name 
me  as  well. 

In  other  words,  it  is  suggested  In  this 
letter  that  this  late  in  my  career  I 
have  turned  to  crime. 


WeU,  I  got  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
was  sent  back  to  Mr.  VAUon  Jaot 
from  a  strong  Republican  partisan  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis,  a  person  who. 
by  the  terms  of  his  letter,  a  buslnesa- 
man.  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
President  Reagan,  has  been  a  contrib- 
utor to  President  Reagan's  campaign, 
The  letter  in  esaence  says.  "If  these 
men  have  committed  a  crime,  why  are 
you  notifying  me?  Why  don't  you  call 
the  sheriff?" 

And  it  goes  on  to  the  next  paragrm>h 
to  say: 

I  suspect  thmt  they  have  ooramitted  no 
crime  except  the  crime  of  dlsagreeint  with 
you.  I  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  Re- 
publican Party,  but  I  will  not  contribute  to 
a  solicitation  such  as  this. 

Naturally.  I  was  somewhat  offended 
at  first,  taken  aback,  that  my  col- 
leagues should  distribute  such  a  letter 
to  my  fellow  Hoosiers  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  But  as  I  read  further  in  the 
letter.  I  saw  something  at  the  end  that 
made  me  understand,  and  consequent- 
ly I  do  not  take  offenae  at  the  letter, 
because  I  think  it  was  done  for  a  very 
deeply  held  religious  principle,  the  al- 
mighty dollar.  It  is  a  solicitation  for 
money. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  the  Orenadan 
invasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  letter 
and  news  releases  were  distributed  in 
Indiana  sajdng  that  my  opposition  to 
the  invasion  was  done  for  partisan  rea- 
sons. Think  about  that  for  a  moment. 
In  other  words,  I  was  not  honest  in  my 
opposition.  I  simply  was  engaged  in 
who  was  right  rather  than  what  was 
right  as  I  saw  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress,  when  rules  are  present- 
ed for  a  vote,  there  is  a  motion  for  the 
previous  question,  and  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues— and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  were  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Congress,  if 
the  majority  were  reversed— a  majori- 
ty of  my  colleagues  have  thought  it 
was  proper  to  adopt  a  previous  ques- 
tion so  that  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  would  effectively  be  pre- 
vented from  offering  amendments  to 
the  proposed  rules  and  debating  on 
those  amendments. 

I  have  conslstentiy  cast  my  district's 
vote  against  that  motion,  believing  as  I 
do  that,  even  in  extreme  situations 
like  that,  where  strong  feelings  run 
high,  every  person  should  be  entitied 
to  his  or  her  say  and  every  person 
should  be  entitied  to  propose  such 
amendments  as  that  penon  thought 
proper. 

D  1930 

It  got  so  bad  one  time  that  one  of 
my  Democratic  colleagues  moved  in 
the  leadership  meeting  that  I  be 
stripped  of  all  my  seniority,  taken  off 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
put  on  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  on  which  I  served  as  a 
rookie  Member  of  the  Congress,  lo 
those  many  years  ago. 


It  is  to  the  credit  of  every  one  of  the 
leaders  of  my  party  except  the  one 
who  made  the  proposal  that  the  i»x>- 
posal  was  rejected.  The  Democratic 
vote  was  that  democratic  principles  do 
not  violate  d«nocratic  principles. 

I  say  that  because  it  is  rare,  in  my 
service  in  the  House,  to  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being  partisan,  or  having  al- 
ternative motives. 

Now  I  Just  want  to  say  a  few  things 
about  the  Indiana  contest.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  if  you  have  the  facts, 
you  pound  the  facts:  and  if  you  have 
the  law.  you  pound  the  law;  and  if  you 
have  neither,  you  pound  the  table. 

Let  me  not  necessarily  dispute  any 
allegation  of  fact  which  has  been 
stated  in  the  well  of  this  House,  but 
let  me  add  some  facts  which  ought  to 
be  known  by  the  American  people, 
particularly  those  writing  editorials 
acroas  the  country. 

The  Lord  works  in  strange  ways.  Mr. 
SpMker.  and  by  chance  or  by  divine 
humor,  in  this  very  election  of  1084  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Indi- 
ana, there  has  been  an  election  con- 
test. 

An  Incumbent  member  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  House  of  Representatives. 
Representative  Janet  Hlbner,  Honora- 
ble Representative  Janet  Hlbner.  who 
by  chance  has  served  as  the  chiUrper- 
son  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Election  Committee,  was  in 
a  very,  very  tight  election  result. 

It  went,  as  all  such  contests  have 
always  gone,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  constitution  of  Indiana 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  their  deliberations,  the  Select 
Committee  was  faced  with  precisely 
the  same  question  with  which  the  UJS. 
House  is  faced  with  in  this  contest. 
What  to  do  about  an  Indiana  statute, 
conspicuously  unfair,  conspicuously 
un-American;  namely,  the  Indiana 
statute  which  says:  That  if  you  pay 
your  taxes,  and  if  you  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  if  you  are  disabled 
in  the  service  and  if  you  buy  war 
bonds,  and  if  you  bother  to  register  to 
vote  and  if  you  get  up  early  and  go 
down  and  stand  in  line  and  vote  and 
then  go  ahead  on  to  work  to  earn  the 
money  to  pay  your  Federal  income 
taxes,  your  vote  is  not  worth  a  plugged 
nickel. 

The  principle  which  we  revere  in 
this  country,  the  principle  which  we 
exalt,  that  every  vote  counts  will  not 
apply  to  you.  For  that  day  you  will  not 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  for 
that  day  you  will  be  disenfranchised  if 
an  election  official,  even  a  precinct, 
one  of  six  precinct  officials  who  per- 
haps is  inexperienced,  has  a  Job  that  is 
performed  1  day  out  of  2  years,  on 
election  day,  12  hours,  worn  out  at  the 
end  of  12  hours  working  all  day,  fails 
to  initial— I  do  not  care  if  the  other 


five  have  initialed  it— falls  to  initial 
one  sheet  of  the  tally  of  the  votes  cast; 
if  that  happens,  the  Indiana  statute 
says  all  of  the  votes  cast,  and  on  that 
tally  sheet,  might  as  well  not  have 
been  cast:  those  people  might  as  well 
not  have  been  citizens;  the  votes  are 
thrown  effectively  into  the  wastebas- 
ket. 

Now  faced  with  that  choice,  the 
Select  Committee  in  the  Indiana  State 
House  of  Representatives,  controlled 
as  it  was.  by  a  2-to-l  majority  of  the 
Republican  Party,  overruled  the  stat- 
ute, and  did  exactly  what  has  been 
done  here.  They  overruled  the  statute, 
said,  "the  statute  is  unfair,  we  will  not 
apply  it  in  this  case,  we  will  count  all 
the  votes:  if  the  individual  ballots  are 
determined  to  have  been  cast  properly, 
the  error  by  the  election  official  will 
not  vitiate  the  citizenship  of  that 
person  who  cast  that  vote  in  a  proper 
and  legal  manner." 

By  that  decision  and  by  counting  all 
the  votes,  they  seated  Representative 
Hlbner.  I  am  told  but  cannot  confirm 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  assert  it  as  fact,  but  It  is 
something  worthy  of  investigation. 

I  am  told  that  if  the  Indiana  statute 
had  been  followed  in  that  recount.  Ms. 
Hlbner  would  not  have  been  seated, 
but  her  Democratic  opponent  instead 
would  have  been  seated. 

Now.  what  would  the  Democrats  do 
in  that  case?  What  would  the  Republi- 
cans do  in  this  case?  That  is  a  matter 
of  speculation,  and  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  fact  is.  though,  that  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord  1985.  exactly  the  same 
case,  or  as  nearly  as  could  possibly  be 
conceived,  came  up  before  the  Indiana 
State  House  of  Representatives,  and  it 
was  resolved  by  a  Republican  majority 
predaely  in  the  way  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  proposes  to  resolve  this 
Mclntyre  and  McCloskey  case  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Bftr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
yield.  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  special  order,  and  putting  some 
of  these  facts  into  the  RscosD. 

The  question  I  have  for  the  gentie- 
man is,  one  of  the  questions  we  have  is 
about  the  timeliness  of  the  situation, 
however.  It  is  obvious  in  this  case  Rep- 
resentative Hlbner  was  seated.  Vix. 
Mclntyre  is  still  awaiting  a  decision, 
and  it  may  well  be,  from  what  the  ma- 
jority whip  was  telling  us,  that  it  could 
be  as  much  as  another  30  days  that 
that  would  take. 

Now.  does  it  not  disturb  the  gentle- 
man, as  a  Member  from  Indiana,  that 
the  process  that  we  are  undertaking 
here  has  denied  his  State  that  seat  for 
it  sotmds  like  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
year? 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes.  it  disturbs  me.  It 
is  the  better  of  two  alternatives,  both 
of  which  disturb  me.  the  first  alterna- 
tive being,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the 
seating  of  the  wrong  person:  and  I  do 
not  presume  the  outcmne.  I  spoke 
about  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the 
importance  to  me  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  being  enforced,  and  I  am  only 
talkhig  about  the  procedure.  That  is 
important  to  me. 

I  might  add  to  the  gentieman  that 
Ms.  Hlbner  was  not  seated  imtil  the 
Select  Cmnmittee  had  done  Its  worit. 
Now.  I  would  be  happy.  I  would  be 
happier  if  the  UJEL  House  committee 
had  Just  hopped  on  out  there  as  soon 
as  the  vote  was  taken,  and  got  to  work 
on  it.  That  would  be  my  preference.  I 
lament  the  fact  that  it  has  not 

The  fact  that  it  has  not  is  not  a  seri- 
ous enough  transgression  against  my 
own  hopes  and  principles,  however,  to 
risk  seating  a  candidate  who  later 
proved  not  to  have  been  elected.  I  do 
not  presume  who  that  would  be. 

Let  me  add  Just  one  thing:  The 
House  did  have  the  authority;  that  is 
to  say.  a  majority  voting  in  the  House 
did  have  the  authority,  by  a  plain 
reading  of  Powell  «emi«  McCormick 
and  by  a  plain  reading  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Constitution,  to  have 
seated  Mr.  BCcCloskey  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Congress. 

I  would  have  been  outraged  if  that 
had  been  dime,  and  obviously— I  Just 
simply  assert  that  Just  as  has  been  the 
case  on  other  occasions,  if  that  had 
been  the  position  of  my  party,  I  would 
have  parted  company.  That  was  not 
the  position  of  my  party. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Thanking  the  gentle- 
man I  ask  if  he  would  yield  further  for 
two  questions.  Is  it  not  true,  as  the 
gentieman  asserts,  that  in  this  ease,  as 
in  the  Hlbner  case,  as  I  understand  his 
citation,  if  all  the  votes  were  counted. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  would  stiU  be  the  victor, 
that  all  the  votes  were  counted  and  in 
fact  he  wins  by  34  votes  in  that  kind  of 
a  scenario. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  No  person  can  say 
that,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  why. 

First  of  all.  does  the  gentieman  want 
an  answer? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  yes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  wish  the  gentieman 
would  laugh  at  my  answer  after  I 
make  it  and  not  twfore;  it  may  enlight- 
en the  gentieman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  no.  I  was  very 
much  listening  to  the  gentieman. 

D  1940 
Mr.  JACOBS.  The  reason  that 
cannot  be  said  is  the  same  reason  that 
when  all  the  wire  services  reported 
Mr.  McCloskey  as  the  winner  by  72 
votes,  and  of  the  official  reports  from 
the  counties  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Indiana  added  up  to  a  72-vote 
margin  for  Mr.  McCloskey  and  tha« 
was  a  long  hiatus  in  certification 
before  the  secretary  of  state  asked  for. 


in  essence,  a  canvass,  or  a  reoertlfiea- 
tlon  from  one  of  the  counties  where, 
in  fact,  to  my  satisfacticm.  one  pre- 
cinct had  been  counted  twice  and  ap- 
parently to  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

When  the  process  of  the  recount 
Xodk  place,  the  5.000  votes,  which  were 
thrown  out  by  reason  of  the  procedure 
we  have  alluded  to  already,  none  of 
those  ballots,  ncme  of  those  5,000  bal- 
lots was  examined  to  determine 
whether  it  was  cast  by  a  registered 
voter,  to  determine  whether  it  was 
cast  propo'ly.  There  are  technicalities 
of  determining  the  intent  of  the  voter 
if  you  look  and  the  "X"  is  somewhere 
between  the  two  boxes  and  so  forth. 
None  of  those  was  examined.  So  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  now  that  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre would  win  by  34  votes  if  (a)  it 
were  determined  that  those  5.000 
people  would  not  be  a  force  you  or  I 
excluded  frmn  the  American  process 
of  voting  simply  because  of  the  error 
of  the  official,  no  error  of  their  own. 
so  far  as  we  know. 

But  we  do  not  know,  among  those 
5.000  yet.  Nobody  has  recounted  those 
ballots.  Nobody  has  examined  those 
ballots  to  see  if  there  is  any  imperfec- 
tion in  35  of  them  or  10  of  them  or 
what  That  Is  the  reason  why 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  if  aU  S.OOO  of  the 
ballots  were  counted 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Wait  Punch  line. 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  possi- 
ble now  for  any  fair  person  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  who  accepts  the 
same  procedure  that  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly  followed  in  including— 
or  not  excluding  votes  because  of 
errors  by  election  officials,  that  is  why 
no  fair  person  in  examining  the  situa- 
ti<m  can  say  who  has  won  or  who  has 
lost  until  those  5.000  are  put  back  into 
the  ballot  box  and  examined  to  see  if 
the  intmt  of  each  voter  can  be  reason- 
ably determln^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  my  point  is. 
however,  that  if  all  S.OOO  of  the  votes 
end  up  bdng  counted.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
wins  by  34  votes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  they  end  up  by 
being  counted.  But  if  50  of  them  are 
found  not  to  be  valid  by  reason  of  la^ 
of  registration  of  thoae  who  cast  by 
reason  of  inability  to  determine  intmt. 
if  could  be  quite  another  thing. 

Tou  are  sajing  if  all  5,000  are  after 
the  fact  determined  to  be  properly 
cast  then.  I  assume,  that  there  is  a 
good  chance,  assuming  that  the  re- 
count was  done  properly  in  other 
counties— which  we  also  do  not  assume 
until  the  committee  looks  over  it- 
then  anything  is  possible.  Either  side 
could  win.  That  is  my  point 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentieman 
would  jrield  further,  if  that  is  the  case, 
then  what  the  gentionan  is  sasring  is 
that  in  order  for  Mr.  McCloskey  to 
win,  you  would  have  to  selectively  take 
voters  out  of  that  5.000  mix. 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  No.  Not  in  order  for 
Mr.  McCloakey  to  win.  Tou  would  se- 
lectively take  the  ballots  out  which 
clearly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body on  the  committee,  to  the  reason- 
able satisfaction  of  any  onlooker,  lack 
validity  for  lack  of  registration,  be- 
cause the  "X"  fell  between  two  boxes 
or  whatever.  Not  in  order  to  elect  any- 
body, any  more  than  the  secretary  of 
state  certified,  in  a  very  strange  way  at 
11:30  at  night,  with  what  must  be 
characterized  as  a  iMurtial  recount,  in 
order  to  get  a  certificate  here  before 
the  first  day  of  Congress,  that  was 
done  in  order  to  elect  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  it  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  there  was  not  a  par- 
tial recount,  that,  in  fact,  there  was  a 
certification  of  the  official  count  that 
took  place  at  the  point  where  it  was 
decided  that  in  fact  that  double  count- 
ing had  taken  place  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred;  and  that  the  only 
reason  why  it  took  a  long  time  is  be- 
cause a  clerk  in  that  particular  county 
did  not  wish  to  acknowledge  that  he  or 
she  had  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  We  do  not  know  that 
a  clerk  in  another  county  made  a  mis- 
take. We  do  not  know  that  yet.  We 
who  have  the  constitutional  plenary 
authority  to  determine  it  do  not  know 
yet  whether  any  other  clerk  made  a 
mistake.      

Mr.  WALKER.  But  I  am  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment a  few  minutes  ago  that  the 
House  had  the  power  to  seat  Bfr. 
McCloskey. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  No,  no.  no.  The  re- 
sponsibility and  the  authority  on  the 
motion.  I  think  power  is  an  obscene 
word  in  a  free  society. 

The  House  has  the  authority,  that  is 
the  proper  word.  Not  the  power,  but 
the  authority.  And  the  House  has  the 
responsibility  once  it  Is  laid  before  the 
House  by  appropriate  motions.  That  is 
how  the  House  proceeded.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  was  done  In  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly. 

Bfr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  If  I  imderstand  correct- 
ly, the  gentleman  is  saying  that  this 
House  has  the  authority  to  overrule 
the  people  of  Indiana  if  that  be  the 
Judgment — 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Excuse  me.  What  do 
you  mean  the  people  of  Indiana? 

B&r.  WALKER.  Well,  the  people  of 
Indiana  have  certified — 

Mr.  JACOBS.  What  people? 

Mr.  WALKESl.  Well,  the  people  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  then  the 
government  that  certified  him. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Wait  a  minute.  Tou 
are  talking  about  the  5.000  whose 
votes  were  thrown  out  because  of  tech- 
nical errors  by  election  officials? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  I  am  talking 
about 

Mr.  JACOBS.  WeU.  they  are  people, 
too. 


BCr.  WALKER.  All  of  the  people. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  They  are  enUUed  to 
representation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  talking  about 
all  of  the  people  who  voted  when  Mr. 
Mclntyre  won  by  34  votes.  Therefore, 
he  was  certified  early  on.  and  then  we 
went  through  a  recount  procedure  and 
that  is  when  the  gentleman  is  con- 
tending that  ballots  were  arbitrarily 
taken  out  of  the  mix  and  that  resulted 
in  a  419  vote  victory.  Or  415.  or  sooie- 
thing  in  the  400's. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  sorry.  But  I 
detect  a  certain  amount  of  redundancy 
in  this  discussion. 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  now  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  examine  the  bal- 
lots which  were  cast.  Included  in  re- 
sponsibility is  to  determine  whether 
other  clerks  in  other  places  may  have 
made  errors  in  reporting  the  votes. 

BCr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  contend  oth- 
erwise. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  We  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre  won  by  34  or  that  Mr. 
McCloskey  won  by  26.  We  simply  do 
not  know  that  until  the  process  is  car- 
ried out. 

The  point  I  am  malting  here  is  that  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  this 
evening  about  what  temerity  must  be 
involved  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, charged  as  it  is  by  the  X3J&. 
Constitution  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  the  temerity  of  the  U.S. 
House  to  question  a  statute  in  Indiana, 
which  everybody,  any  fair  person,  in- 
cluding the  Republican  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Indi- 
ana, would  say  is  silly,  unworkable, 
and  above  all,  unfair. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
what  we  were  saying.  What  we  were 
saying  was  that  when  those  challenges 
have  gone  forward  before  we  have  had 
a  different  situation  than  we  have  had 
in  this  case,  and  that  is  the  SUte 
which  was  fuUy  represented  in  the 
House,  and  that  in  fact  a  lentlemmn  in 
the  situation  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  would 
have  that  Idnd  of  examlnati<«i  ongo- 
ing by  this  House  to  Judge  whether  or 
not  that  election  was  fairly  conducted. 
But  he  would  be  seated  in  the  body 
during  the  time  that  that  election  was 
ongoing,  and  that  ii  the  precedent  to 
which  we  are  referring;  that  is  the 
seating  that  we  think  Is  very,  very  im- 
portant. 

All  this  gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
the  people  of  Indiana  have  so  certified 
him.  That  certification  may  end  up 
having  been  wrong  and  that  may  be 
what  the  House  finds.  We  do  not  think 
so,  but  that  is  a  possibility. 

But  in  previous  cases  then  the 
Member  steps  aside.  It  is  far  better  for 
the  State  to  have  been  represented 
and  for  the  people  of  that  district  to 
have  been  represented  during  that 
period  of  time  and  have  the  Member 
step 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Not  so. 

Mr.  WALKER.  At  the  appropriate 
time  than  it  is  to  have  a  vacant  seat. 
WeU,  I  guess  the  gentleman  and  I  part 
company. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  precedents  are  mixed. 
There  have  been  instances  in  which 
both  stood  aside  until  a  determination 
was  made.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  which  instance  that  was? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  WeU.  the  Roush  case, 
obviously.   

Mr.  WALKER.  There  two  different 
people  were  certified.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? So  that  the  precedent  is  not  the 
same  as  here  where  you  only  have  one 
certified? 

Can  the  gentleman  name  for  me  one 
case  where  only  <me  person  has  been 
certified  fran  the  State  and  not  seated 
in  this  body? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  mipreciate 
knowing  that  please. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Adam  Clayton  PoweU. 
And  many  Members  of  this  body 
voted— many  who  are  stiU  here  hoUer- 
ing  today— voted  not  to  seat  Mr. 
PoweU  

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  but  the  court  overturned 
that  decision. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Oh.  great. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  means  that  we 
should  not  certainly  f  oUow  that  prece- 
dent that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  was  an  unconstitutional  exercise 
by  this  body. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  AU  right.  Now  Usten 
closely  to  this. 

Put  the  case  of  the  disputed  elec- 
tion, the  razor-thln-edge  election, 
which  I  beUeve  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  under  the  scenario  he 
prefers,  the  34-vote  margin.  Obviously 
I  prefer  that  our  man  win,  but  I  might 
say  parenthetically  I  am  not  prepared 
to  compromise  my  principles  or  my  in- 
tegrity to  seat  a  person  In  this  House 
who  I  think  is  not  elected. 
a  i»M 

I  would  refrain  from  doing  so  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  safety  and  that  of  my 
desoendents. 

But  put  the  case  where  the  person  is 
seated  and  later  found  not  to  have 
been  the  elected  Representative.  Then 
put  the  case  of  the  biU  which  is  passed 
in  the  House  by  one  vote.  Put  the  case 
that  that  blU  is  a  controversial  one 
and  further  put  the  case  that  the  one 
erroneously  seated  cast  one  vote  for 
that  legislation. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  is  not  so  simple 
as  later  to  say,  "We  seated  the  wrong 
person  and  now  we  shaU  unseat  him." 
Would  not  fairness  to  the  RepubUc  re- 
Qulre  that  we  go  back  and  redo  aU  the 
legl^tion  that  might  have  passed  by 
that  one  vote  and,  therefore,  "Many 
an  error,"  in  the  words  of  Portia, 
"•  •  •  wUl  rush  into  the  state"? 
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I  have  an  editorial  from  the  Indian- 
apolis News  which  I  believe  has  not 
yet  been  read  thoroughly  into  the 
RccoKO.  and  I  would  like  to  do  that  at 
this  time.  It  is  from  the  Indianapolis 
News  of  Febniary  11.  1985. 1  hasten  to 
say  that  the  Indianapolis  News  I  be- 
Ueve is  proud  to  say  generaUy  it  is  a 
RepubUcan  new8pv>er,  generaUy  sup- 
ports Republican  candidates  when  it 
supports  anybody,  and  I  also  hasten  to 
say  that  the  IndianapoUs  News,  as  weU 
as  its  sister  morning  paper,  in  the  past 
more  than  a  decade  has.  I  think,  been 
among  the  fairest  newspapers  in  the 
United  SUtes.  NaturaUy,  I  think  they 
are  very  fair  when  they  write  this  edi- 
torial with  which  I  agree— and  maybe 
the  gentleman  wiU  disagree  with  it. 
But  here  is  what  the  Indianapolis 
News.  sUtioned  as  it  Is  in  the  State's 
capital,  has  to  say: 

Will  the  real  winner  of  Indiana's  8th  Con- 
grewional  District  please  stand  up? 

And.  while  he's  at  it,  will  he  reveal  how 
many  votes  he  won  by? 

By  the  way.  that  is  not  sexist,  be- 
cause the  only  candidates  are  male. 

Despite  vote  counts  and  recounts,  certifi- 
cations and  recertlf  ications.  Indiana  is  still 
without  an  8th  District  congressman  some 
three  montlu  after  the  voters  have  gone  to 
the  polls  to  chooae  between  incumbent 
Democrat  Francis  McCloakey  and  bis  Be- 
publican  challenser,  Richard  Mclntyre. 

Last  week  Indiana  Secretary  of  State 
Edwin  Simcox,  a  Republican,  submitted  of- 
fical  recount  figures  to  the  U^.  House  of 
RcpresenUtives  indicating  that  Mclntyre 
wtm  the  election  by  418  votes— 114.378  to 
113.860. 

Simcox  said  that  Democrats  have  "already 
played  the  game  by  their  rules"  and  lost. 
Thus,  Mclntyre  should  be  seated. 

The  House  Administration  Committee, 
controlled  by  Democrats,  rejected  Simcox's 
argument  Now.  the  committee  plans  to  look 
into  the  election  and  recount  preoedures. 
Ultimately  the  House  may  conduct  its  own 
recount 

On  principle,  Hoosiers  should  get  indig- 
nant and  say  that  the  House  is  playing  poli- 
tics—which oould  prove  to  be  the  case— and 
that  it  should  accept  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict election  figures  and  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  seating  the  district's  duly  elected 
congressman. 

But  sadly,  the  House  lias  some  justifica- 
tion for  being  skeptical  of  Indiana's  ability 
to  declare  a  winner  in  this  close  congression- 
al race. 

Initially.  McCloskey  was  adjudged  the 
winner  by  73  votes  on  the  basis  of  a  vote 
canvass.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  re- 
count. Simcox  declared  Mclntyre  the 
winner  by  34  votes.  Now  Simcox  says  Mcln- 
tyre won  by  418  votes.  Which  is  it? 

During  the  recount,  thousands  of  ballots 
were  tossed  out  on  the  basis  of  technicali- 
ties, even  though  neither  side  has  charged 
that  there  was  vote  fraud.  Furthermore,  dif- 
fering standards  were  used  for  determining 
which  ballots  to  accept  or  reject  throughout 
the  district. 

By  the  way.  those  differing  stand- 
ards did  not  Just  relate  to  whether  ma- 
chines cast  the  vote  or  paper  baUots. 
They  went  to  the  ultimate  question  of 
errors  In  the  taUy  sheets. 


Now.  these  two  paragraphs  are  key, 
I  think: 

If  Indiana  wants  to  control  the  certifica- 
tion of  its  congressional  representatives— as 
it  should— the  vote  it  certifies  must  be  credi- 
ble. 

,  In  the  presence  of  an  elastic  vote  count 
and  absent  timely  and  uniform  recount 
standards,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
House  wants  to  know  what  on  earth  is  going 
on  out  in  the  Hooaler  state  before  declaring 
anyone  a  winner. 

Unfortunately,  not  much  is  happening  in 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  by  way  of 
election  reform. 

For  the  second  time  in  eight  days  the  Leg- 
islature recently  rejected  an  effort  by  state 
Rep.  Jerry  Bales.  R-Bloomlngton.  to  force  a 
major  rewrite  of  Indiana's  election  code 
before  the  1986  elections. 

Bales'  proposal  would  have  repealed  the 
state  election  code  effective  July  1.  19M.  It 
would  have  created  a  13-member.  U-parti- 
san  legislative  commJMinn  to  rewrite  the 
election  laws  and  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly by  Nov.  1. 

"There's  two  people  in  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana who  know  what's  in  the  election  code." 
Bales  remarked.  "And  they  cant  fly  in  the 
same  airplane.  If  they  were  killed,  nobody 
would  know  what's  going  on  in  the  state  of 
Indiana." 

His  colleagues  rejected  the  proposed 
amendment  52-43. 

And  so,  once  again  complaining  about  the 
evils  of  federal  intervention,  the  state  Legis- 
lature winks  and  bands  another  problem 
over  to  the  federal  government  to  deal  with. 
And  that  is  a  tune,  whether  the  lyrics  are 
inadequate  prison  facilities  at  legislattve 
gerrymandering,  that  is  wearing  a  little  thin 
these  days. 

Now  8th  District  voters  can  only  hope— 
and  it's  a  slim  hope  at  best— that  the  VA. 
House  of  Representatives  can  put  politics 
aside  and  conduct  its  investigation  in  a  fair, 
impartial  and  timely  manner. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assertion  has 
been  made  that  It  is  improper  for  the 
same  procedure  used  throughout  the 
history  of  this  RepubUc  to  be  used  in 
this  case  in  the  determination  of  what 
baUots  are  vaUd  and  what  the  vote  ac- 
tually was. 

It  is  said  that  such  a  thing  is  con- 
spicuoudy  unfair  because  one  party 
exercises  a  majority  of  votes  on  such  a 
select  committee.  That  was  true  of  the 
Indiana  House  of  Representatives 
Select  Committee,  where  a  majority 
were  Republicans.  It  is  true  of  deci- 
sions taken  throughout  legislative 
bodies  aU  over  the  country  and  aU 
over  the  history  of  Anfl^o-Sax<m  Juris- 
prudence and  legislative  procedure. 
Indeed,  it  was  Teddy  Roosevelt  who 
said,  "Whether  an  act  of  Congress  is 
constitutional  or  unconstitutional  de- 
pends on  whether  the  fifth  Justice 
comes  down  heads  or  tails." 

In  the  best  of  aU  worlds,  perhaps 
angels  coidd  make  these  decisions.  But 
throughout  the  history  of  our  own  Re- 
pubUc, the  decisions  have  been  taken 
in  that  manner.  And  to  depart  from 
that  procedure  now  woiUd  not  be  a 
very  conservative  thing  to  do.  It  would 
not  be  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  several  years 
back,  when  President  Nixcm  was  in  the 
White  House,  some  people  were  pretty 
angry  with  Justice  WUllam  O.  Doug- 
las, the  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Oddly  enough,  I  was  one 
of  them.  I  thought  Justice  Douglas' 
views  on  the  first  amendment  were  un- 
workable and  pretty  far  out,  his  view 
being  that  no  matter  what  was  said 
about  anybody  in  any  publication, 
libel  laws  were  unconstitutionaL  A 
newmaper  could  ruin  your  reputation 
and  smfle  and  walk  on  with  impunity. 
That  was  Justice  Douglas'  view. 

I  disagreed  stnmgly  with  that  view, 
as  I  think  most  Americans  wmild.  But 
It  was  decided  that  the  administration 
would  take  on  William  O.  Dougdas  and 
see  what  might  be  done  toward  getting 
him  off  the  Supreme  Court.  So.  as  his- 
torians later  told  us  and  as  admowl- 
edged  by  reliable  witnesses,  the  White 
House  speech  writers  put  together  a 
siieeeh  for  a  Member  of  the  House, 
one  Gerald  R.  Ford,  to  read  one  night 
in  a  special  order.  The  gravamen  of 
the  speech  was  that  a  select  commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  to  study 
whrther  impeachment  proceedings 
should  be  initiated  against  Associate 
Justice  ^niliam  O.  Douglas. 

I  got  to  thinking  about  that  a  Uttle 
bit.  and  I  listened  to  the  statement  by 
our  coUeague.  our  former  colleague. 
Mr.  Ford,  and  I  thought.  weU.  now,  if 
everytiiing  in  that  meech  is  something 
that  Mr.  Ford  beUeves.  as  I  am  son  it 
was.  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
Mr.  Ford  had  the  reqxxisibaity  to 
offer  an  impeachment  resolution.  Why 
is  he  not  offering  an  impeachment  res- 
olution? 

WeU.  as  the  debate  went  cm.  I  found 
out  why.  Because  if  an  impeachment 
resolution  were  offered,  it  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

02000 

It  was  thought  by  its  advocates  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Ctxnmittee  had 
too  many  Democrats  on  it  and  it 
might  not  be  approved. 

Again,  a  procedure  that  had  been 
foUowed.  not  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic,  because  the  House  Judi- 
ciary C(Hnmlttee  had  not  existed  stnoe 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  but 
since  the  oeation  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Ccnnmittee.  no  impeachment  reso- 
lution had  ever  been  referred  any- 
where but  there  unless,  as  a  prtvUeged 
resolution,  it  was  caUed  down  by  its 
author  to  be  voted  on  immediately 
without  consideration  throus^  a  OMn- 
mlttee. 

Tear  up  the  history  of  the  country 
to  get  at  this  feUow.  Create  a  select 
committee  to  study  whether  impeach- 
ment proceedings  should  be  fOed. 
Well,  after  I  thought  that  thing 
through  a  Uttle  bit.  I  decided  this  is 
not  good.  So  I  asked  Mr.  Ford  to  yield. 
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which,  as  I  recall,  he  would  not.  but 
later  Mr.  Wynn.  I  think  it  was.  from 
up  in  New  England  some  place,  did 
yield,  he  being  the  follow-on  person, 
and  I  said.  "I  think  if  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  believes  what  is  being  said, 
the  gentleman  has  the  responsibility 
to  file  the  Resolution  of  Impeachment 
and  let  the  Congress  investigate  the 
question.  Since  he  has  not  done  that.  I 
will  fUe  it  myself."  which  I  did. 

I  filed  the  Resolution  of  Impeach- 
ment against  William  O.  Douglas.  I 
said.  "I  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
these  questions:  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er he  was  down  in  Las  Vegas  gambling 
or  what."  That  was  all  in  the  speech. 

It  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  I  do  not  recall  that 
anybody  questioned  whether  suffi- 
cient facts  were  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee to  warrant  the  impeachment  of 
William  O.  Douglas. 

The  next  day  the  Washington  Post 
ran  a  story  and  said  one  of  Douglas' 
friends  filed  the  resolution  for  im- 
peachment to  refer  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Well,  they  were  right;  I 
did  file  the  resolution  to  refer  it  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  they  were 
awfully  wrong  when  they  said  I  was 
one  of  his  friends.  They  printed  a  cor- 
rection the  next  day  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

The  rhetoric  gets  strong,  and  people 
say,  let  us  not  be  so  partisan,  and  to 
this  Member,  it  would  seem  as  tradi- 
tional a  part  of  the  proceedings  as  for 
a  fight  manager  to  yell.  "We  was 
robbed."  The  procedure  has  been  fol- 
lowed: it  is  going  to  be  followed  now.  If 
somebody  in  that  committee,  our  little 
select  committee,  tries  to  throw  out  a 
ballot  which  clearly  is  a  ballot  for  one 
candidate  or  another,  with  all  the  no- 
toriety of  this  case,  the  press  looking 
over  their  shoulders.  I  think  that  that 
will  be  an  unsuccessful  attempt 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  watching 
tMs  performance  in  my  office,  and  I 
confess  to  being  mesmerized  by  the 
oratory  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
an*, and  I  must  say  that  his  sense  of 
history  is  impressive,  as  Is  his  personal 
history  of  integrity  in  this  body. 

The  arguments  are  marvelous  and 
they  are  reasoned,  as  were  reasoned 
the  arguments  from  the  distinguished 
majority  whip.  In  fact.  I  find  it  im- 
pressive that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  seen  fit  to  dispatch  two  of  its  most 
important  Members  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
gentleman  for  a  correction:  I  have  not 
been  dispatched  by  anybody:  I  speak 
on  my  own  hook. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  retract  the  "dis- 
patched." 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  two  very  distinguished  and  very 


important  Members  of  this  body  have 
come  forth  to  speak  2  months  after 
this  question  came  forth. 

The  arguments  simply  do  not  fit  the 
facts.  Mr.  Speaker.  This  body  has  the 
right  to  seat  the  certified  Member 
from  Indiana's  Eighth  District  pend- 
ing the  resolution  of  an  investigation. 
There  is  such  a  person.  He  is  certified 
by  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  should  be  seated  pending  this 
resolution. 

It  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  some  of 
the  arguments  we  used  to  get  into  on 
how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the 
head  of  a  pin.  I  would  express  my  per- 
sonal dismay  that  this  body  has  not 
seated  Mr.  Mcbrrrsi  and  that  we  are 
indulging  in  the  kind  of  arguments  I 
have  heard  here  tonight,  which  belie 
the  fact  that  basically  there  is  a  certi- 
fied Congressman  from  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  who  should  be  seated 
pending  the  results  of  this  inquiry. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  j^eldlng. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  do  so.  and  I  will  be  happy  also  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  query  about 
why  it  is  2  months  after  the  Congress 
convened.  By  the  way.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  quite,  is  it?  Two  months  after  the 
Congress  convened?  But  why  at  this 
time  do  I  rise  to  raise  the  question?  It 
is  because  it  is  very  seldom  during  the 
18  years  I  have  served  in  Congress— as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  first  time 
any  of  my  colleagues  have  sent  out  a 
mass  mailing  questioning  my  honesty 
questioning  my  integrity,  and  accusing 
me  of  having  committed  a  crime  by 
voting  to  do  exactly  what  the  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  Indiana  State 
House  of  Representatives  has  done 
within  these  2  months.  I  believe  if  the 
gentleman  had  such  things  said  of 
him.  he  might  be  animated  to  come  to 
this  well  too. 

The  gentleman  may  not  have  heard 
my  preface,  but  I  said  that  in  18  years 
I  have  been  in  this  well  only  one  time 
before:  this  makes  No.  2.  I  guess  that 
is  one  every  9  years;  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  wiU  be  here  that  long.  But 
in  any  case.  I  think  when  we  finish  our 
work  at  night,  it  might  be  good  to  go 
home  and  have  dinner.  That  is  the 
reason  that  I  have  never  prolonged 
the  House  session  except  on  that  one 
occasion.  That  happened  to  be  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam. 

By  the  way.  it  would  come  as  star- 
tling news  to  Lyndon  Johnson  to  think 
that  I  had  opposed  the  Grenada  inva- 
sion out  of  partisanship,  since  I  was 
one  of  five  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  IMS  who  opposed  the  escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  was  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  more  serious 
follies  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

That  is  the  reason  I  only  arise  now. 
Otherwise,  I  enjoy  my  ticket  to  watch 
the  show.  I  watched  the  debate  go 
back  and  forth. 

Let  me  say  Just  one  other  thing.  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  sacredness  of  the 


certification  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
Let  the  record  show  that  the  decision 
taken  by  the  secretary  of  state  was  by 
an  entity  of  government  which  was 
unanimously,  not  even,  but  unani- 
mously of  one  party,  one  individual. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  office,  it 
would  have  to  be,  of  course.  I  would 
not  put  such  sacredness  in  that  deter- 
mination. Now,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Indiana,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is 
one  of  the  finest  fellows  I  know.  I 
number  myself  among  his  personal 
friends,  and  I  am  a  sincere  admirer  of 
his.  The  facts  in  this  case  can  be  inter- 
preted either  way.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
facts  to  be  interpreted  different  ways 
up  the  ladder  of  appeal,  as  we  all 
know.  A  trial  court  can  make  one  de- 
termination, the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals another,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
yet  another,  and  maybe  by  the  time 
we  all  go  to  the  beyond,  the  Good 
Lord  will  make  another  one  yet.  But 
that  \B  the  only  person  who  can  over- 
rule the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  other 
than  the  people  of  the  country 
through  their  constitutional  processes 
to  amend  the  document. 

I  guess  what  I  would  really  like  to 
close  on.  unless  other  Members  would 
like  me  to  yield,  the  thing  I  would  like 
to  close  on  and  emphasise  once  again 
is  whether  you  agree  or  whether  you 
do  not  with  what  the  majority  of  the 
House  has  voted  to  do.  whether  you 
would  or  whether  you  would  not,  if 
you  were  in  the  majority,  vote  Just  as 
the  majority  in  this  House  has  done, 
and  as  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Indiana  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  done.  I  think  we  would  all  be 
happier  in  the  long  run  if  we.  at  the 
very  least,  would  desist  from  question- 
ing oat  another's  motives.  That  is  the 
very  least  I  think  we  can  ask  of  one 
another. 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOIAE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  listen  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  this  evening  and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  very  distinguished 
historian,  but  what  puzales  me  in  lis- 
tening to  all  of  this  is  the  question  of 
how  we  are  to  settle  this  kind  of  an 
issue. 

I  think  of  my  own  case  of  having 
had  a  very  close  election  in  Arizona, 
and  I  am  wondering.  We  have  a  person 
here  in  this  case  who  brought  from  In- 
diana a  certificate  of  election  which 
has  not  been  challenged  by  any  of  the 
other  elected  officials,  those  that  are 
duly  in  process  of  certif  jrlng  for  these 
elections. 

I  had  a  very  close  election.  What  if 
somebody   had   said.    "Gee.   I   think 


maybe  Jim  Kolbe  should  not  be  seated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives'^ 
What  is  the  process  by  which  we 
decide  not  to  certify,  not  to  seat  an  in- 
dividual here.  pencUng  the  outcome  of 
this  contested  election?  Contested 
elections  have  been  going  on  for  years 
and  years  and  we  have  alwajm  seated 
the  person  who  bears  the  certificate, 
carries  the  certificate. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Roush  and  Chambers  case. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might. 
as  we  know,  that  was  a  very  unusual 
case,  and  in  that  you  had  on  the  one 
side  the  secretary  of  state  who  said 
that  he  had  a  certificate  and  the  Gov- 
ernor who  said  he  did  not  have  a  valid 
certificate.  So  it  reaUy  is  not  exactly 
the  case.  I  do  not  think  it  applies  in 
this  case. 

But  my  point  is.  if  somebody  had 
written  a  letter  to  you  or  to  the  leader- 
ship in  this  House  and  said.  "Do  not 
seat  Jim  Kolsx.  I  do  not  think  he 
ought  to  be  seated  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives."  would  that  have 
been  a  reason  to  ask  me  to  stand  aside 
on  January  3? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman's  margin  of  success  was 
in  the  contest,  but  I  should  think  that 
if.  in  the  absence  of  throwing  out  the 
5,000  baUots  in  this  case,  it  were  as 
narrow  as  barely  double-digit  one  way 
or  another,  that  the  House  would  have 
to  take  the  question  rather  seriously 
and  might  do  it  and  might  not  do  it. 
The  precedents  are  all  over  the  lot. 
They  are  back  and  forth. 

I  once  wrote  a  book  in  which  I  de- 
scribed, with  all  due  req)ect  to  our 
Parliamentarian,  the  present  Parlia- 
mentarian—and every  one  I  have  ever 
known  has  never  made  a  mistake,  God 
knows— but  I  ronember  saying  in  that 
manuscript  that  my  reading  of  the 
House  precedents  on  the  questions  of 
seating  looked  like  a  series  of  mob  ac- 
tions to  me.  Whoever  was  unpopular 
was  not  seated. 

Take,  for  exanu>le,  the  Mormon 
from  down  in  Utah,  obviously 
Brigham.  but  Brigham  who?  I  cannot 
remember  the  last  name.  But  in  any 
case,  one  Representative,  and  for  char- 
ity's sake,  I  will  not  call  the  name  of 
that  RepresenUtive.  although  it  is 
well  known  in  the  annals  of  American 
history,  arose  and  said— and  by  the 
way.  it  is  said  he  had  an  eye  for  the 
ladies,  the  Representative  who  was  ob- 
jecting to  the  Mormons  being  seated— 
said  that  if  this  Mormon  were  seated 
in  the  U.S  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
no  woman  would  be  safe  on  the  streets 
of  Washington.  DC. 

Now,  mind  you,  this  Mormon  was  a 
monogamist,  had  one  wife,  and  the 
fellow  who  was  making  that  statement 
was  known  to  get  around  a  little  bit. 

So  when  I  say  that  the  precedents  of 
the  House  are  a  series  of  what  I 
thought  were  mob  actions,  that  if  you 
were  popular,  you  were  all  right,  and  if 


you  were  unpopular,  then  maybe  you 
were  not  all  right,  I  was  crying  out  for 
some  set  of  guidelines  in  the  House 
rules,  which  we  really  ought  to  have. 
We  ought  to  have  those  Included  in 
the  rules  to  clarify  matters  of  this 
kind,  rather  than  doing  it  when  a  case 
comes  up. 

I  remember  writing  then  what 
power— and  again  I  use  the  word  in 
the  pejorative— what  an  unfortunate 
power  it  was  that,  on  the  opening  day 
of  Congress,  any  one  of  tis.  with  or 
without  a  letter  objecting  to  another 
Member,  any  one  of  us  could  object  to 
the  seaUng  of  any  other,  and  under 
the  precedents  of  the  House,  that 
other  one  would  be  required  to  stand 
aside,  and  that  that  could  be  a  very 
dangerous  thing,  like  all  dangerous 
medicine. 

I  believe  that  ultimately  in  that 
debate  in  the  Powell  case,  the  best 
speech  was  given  by  our  recent  col- 
league Chuck  ^KHggins  of  California. 
He  rose  and  supported  the  select  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  which  you 
may  recaU  failed  by  22  votes  on  the 
floor,  and  he  said  simply.  "Mr.  G^ieak- 
er.  as  a  member  of  the  minority  party. 
I  have  good  reason  to  quesUm  the 
notion  that  my  seat  in  this  Congren  is 
at  the  whim  of  the  majority."  I  believe 
I  cited  Mr.  Wiggins  in  the  manuscript 
I  wrote  as  having  given  what  I  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  eloquent,  if  brevi- 
ty is  a  contribution  to  eloquoioe— ttaey 
say,  generally  speaking,  we  politicians 
are  generally  meaUng— had  made 
about  the  most  eloquent  statement  in 
that  debate. 

But  when  the  dime  lands  on  the 
edge,  as  my  colleague.  Imk  Hamzltom. 
whose  integrity  I  shall  always  be 
happy  I  can  vouch  for.  said  in  the 
debate  earlier,  it  is  simply  too  doae  to 
calL  That  is  an  entirely  different  situ- 
ation, from  a  margin  of  1.000  votes  or 
whatever.  500  or  800  votes  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  the  gentlonan  would 
yield  further.  I  am>redate  that.  I  ap- 
preciate the  vignette  about  Utah  and  a 
Mormon,  a  former  colleague.  I  guess. 

Vtx.  JACOBS.  Not  of  mine.  It  was  in 
another  century.  It  was  really  not  part 
of  this  cratury. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  A  colleague  from  days 
gone  past. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  came  in.  in  1965.  not 
1865,  although  I  sometimes  wonder. 

Mr.  KOISB.  I  do  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  suggests  that  we  oui^t  to  lo(A 
at  any  contest  seriously,  ot  any  chal- 
lenge, and  I  agree  that  we  should,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  reownsiblllty  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has,  and  we 
have  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee to  do  that. 

What  I  find  disturbing  in  this,  and  I 
do  beUeve  it  is  clearly  a  precedent 
here,  is  that  we  have  at  this  time 
chosen,  during  the  time  we  are  exam- 
ining this  situation,  to  decide  not  to 
seat  the  individual  who  has  the  certif  1- 
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cate.  If  somebody  chooses  to  challenge 
me.  I  would  hope  during  the  time  that 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
was  looking  at  the  case  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  substance  to  the  chal- 
lenge, that  the  House  would  seat  me. 
since  I  clearly  brought  a  certificate 
from  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Arizfma  with  me. 

Since  you  said  the  difficulty  is  clari- 
fying these  things,  we  also  have  to  re- 
member that  we  do  have  a  Federal 
contested  elections  law.  and  to  this 
date— I  believe  I  am  correct— the  other 
individual  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Mcdoskey. 
has  not  yet  fUed  any  challenge  under 
that. 

So  my  question  still  is:  Why.  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  does 
carry  a  oertiflcate  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  why  are  we  not  seating  him 
pauUng  the  outcome  of  this  investiga- 
tion by  the  House  Administration 
Committee? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Again.  I  can  only  say 
that  the  contested  electitm  this  year  in 
the  Imft#n*  House  of  R^iresentatlves 
was  approximately  the  same  situation. 
Neither  was  seated  untO  the  investiga- 
tion was  comideted  and  the  vote  was 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  might  add  for  the  record  that  this 
select  committee  has  no  omistitutional 
autlMMity  to  make  a  drtainination  It 
is  appointed  by  the  House  to  make  a 
recommendation,  and  any  assertkm 
that  two  Members  of  this  House  are 
gning  to  change  the  law  of  the  land  Is 
erroineous.  The  ultimate  decision, 
then,  and  the  cmly  decision  which  has 
the  force  of  law,  is  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

You  ask.  why  did  McCloskey  not  go 
by  way  of  the  Federal  oootested  elec- 
tion law?  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
that,  but  I  do  see  a  parallel  in  courts 
of  concurrent  Jurisdiction  where  a 
ptnaa  vAgtA  file,  for  example,  a  claim 
in  a  "man  daims  court  or  might  file  a 
claim  in  a  municipal  court. 

Mr.  ft^eaker,  I  thank  the  House  for 
Its  Indulgence.  I  will  be  back  In  0 
years. 


THE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  ZONE 
ACT  OP  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fran  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CoTm]  Is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COTNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Economic 
Growth  Zone  Act  of  1985.  This  leglslar 
Uon  is  identical  to  legislatlcm  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress.  It  would 
target  Federal  assistance  to  locally 
designated  zones  of  economic  distress. 

The  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  re- 
sembles the  administration  pnmosal 
for  enterprise  zones  in  that  both  use 
similar  criteria  for  zone  eligibility.  In 
each  measure,  the  local  government 
must  propose  to  redevelop  an  area  of 
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pervasive  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
economic  distress. 

My  legislation  differs  from  the  ad- 
ministration approach  in  that  it  does 
not  rely  on  the  Tax  Code  to  stimulate 
an  admittedly  socially  desirable  goal. 
Instead,  the  Economic  Growth  Zone 
Act  proposes  a  modest  amount  of  up- 
front funds  to  stimulate  the  creation 
or  expansion  of  businesses  in  an  area 
targeted  for  economic  growth.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  modify  slightly, 
certain  existing  Federal  programs  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  zones, 
which  could  total  up  to  250  over  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Even  though  this  legislation  would 
authorize  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  direct  outlays,  those  who 
'  suggest  that  the  key  to  urban  develop- 
ment in  the  1980's  lies  with  Tax  Code 
Incentives  may  question  the  need  for 
economic  growth  zones.  The  adminis- 
tration generally  holds  this  view  and 
has  made  the  tax-based  urban  enter- 
prise zones  the  flagship  of  its  urban 
development  effort.  At  the  same  time 
the  administration  proposes  to  alter 
the  Tax  Code  to  establish  enterprise 
zones,  it  also  proposes  to  eliminate 
urban  development  action  grants,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  President's 
budget  would  cut  back  sharply  on 
community  development  block  grants 
and  mass  transit  assistance.  In  place  of 
these  programs  it  proposes  an  experi- 
ment with  enterprise  zones. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  are  to 
engage  in  a  truly  bold  experiment,  we 
have  to  do  more  than  create  a  few  new 
loopholes  in  the  Tax  Code.  If  we  allow 
urban  enterprise  zones,  as  now  pro- 
posed, to  become  the  flagship  of  Fed- 
eral urban  policy,  we  risk  failure  just 
as  surely  as  when  we  counted  on  an- 
other Federal  flagship,  urban  renewal. 

Decades  of  experience  with  Federal 
urban  programs  have  taught  us  one 
thing  for  certain:  successful  urban  de- 
velopment often  requires  a  little  of 
this  and  a  little  of  that.  Too  heavy  a 
reliance  on  a  single  approach,  whether 
it  be  the  bulldozer  of  urban  renewal  or 
the  tax  haven  of  enterprise  zones,  is 
unwise. 

Urban  enterprise  zones,  with  their 
grab  tmg  of  tax  breaks  for  businesses 
which  locate  in  designated  zones  of 
distress,  emphasize  tax  avoidance  as  a 
primary  factor  in  business  location  de- 
cisions. While  taxation  is  certainly  a 
factor  when  businesses  decide  where 
to  locate,  so  is  the  condition  of  streets 
and  lights  in  the  proposed  location, 
the  quality  of  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion and.  for  newer  and  smaller  busi- 
nesses especially,  access  to  low-cost 
capital  for  startup  and  expansion. 

The  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  of 
1985.  which  includes  no  tax  Incentives, 
was  drafted  with  an  eye  toward  a  com- 
prehensive Federal,  State,  and  local 
government   approach    to   redevelop- 


ment of  a  designated  zone.  Consulta- 
tion with  a  wide  variety  of  latmr.  busi- 
ness, neighborhood,  and  Oovemment 
experts  helped  me  to  determine  exact- 
ly what  type  of  assistance  is  needed  to 
aid  very  depressed  areas. 

The  bill,  as  a  result,  provides  seed 
capital  to  promote  the  startup  and  ex- 
pansion of  businesses  which  locate  in 
the  zone. 

Loan  guarantees  to  cities  would 
enable  repair  of  infrastructure  in  a 
zone,  a  prerequisite,  in  my  mind,  to 
any  effort  aimed  at  business  retention 
or  attraction. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides 
for  broad  citizen  participation  in  deci- 
sionmaking and  includes  a  protection 
against  relocation  of  a  facility  from 
one  area  to  another  solely  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  zone  benefits. 

Among  the  moat  Important  tools  In- 
cluded in  the  Economic  Growth  Zone 
Act  is  the  seed  capital  fund  for  busi- 
ness startup  and  expansion.  As  most 
small  buslnesspersons  are  aware,  cash 
flow  Is  often  more  of  a  problem  than 
taxes  in  the  critical  early  years  of  a 
business.  This  is  especially  true  for 
those  fledgling  enterprises  now  locat- 
ed, or  likely  to  locate,  in  zones  desig- 
nated for  development.  My  legislation 
would  establish  a  locally  administered 
fund,  a  combination  of  Federal  and 
local  dollars,  which  would  provide 
loans  to  businesses  which  seek  to 
locate  or  expand  in  a  zone.  The  deci- 
sion on  where  to  put  the  money  would 
be  made  at  the  local  level,  not  in 
Washington,  based  in  part  on  the  pros- 
pect that  new  jobs  will  be  created  for 
zone  residents  as  a  result  of  the  loan. 

Cities  which  become  involved  in  the 
economic  growth  zone  effort  would  be 
required  by  the  legislation  to  plan  and 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion of  public  streets,  lights,  water 
system,  and  other  facilities  In  a  desig- 
nated area.  Working  in  tandem  with 
State  agencies,  cities  would  qualify  for 
a  long-term,  low-interest  loan  from 
HUD  for  the  repair  of  public  infra- 
structure. The  repair  of  public  infra- 
structure, under  the  Economic  Growth 
Zone  Act.  is  a  condition  for  develop- 
ment, not  the  spinoff  result,  some- 
where down  the  line,  of  development 
activity. 

The  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  also 
builds  on  existing  urban  development 
programs  by  requiring  that  preference 
be  given  in  several  HUD  programs  for 
projects  initiated  within  a  zone.  It  re- 
quires, for  example,  that  5  percent  of 
urban  development  action  grant  fiinds 
be  earmarked  for  zone  projects. 

To  increase  the  involvement  of  pri- 
vate lenders  in  zone  activities,  the  leg- 
islation authorizes  additional  funds  to 
the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration for  projects  with  the  desig- 
nated areas.  This  federally  backed  ini- 
tiative, as  I  am  sure  many  Members 
are  aware,  brings  together  private 
lenders,  community  groups,  and  local 


government  leaders  in  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  construct  and  rehabilitate  low- 
cost  housing. 

The  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act 
builds  on  the  old  but  breaks  new 
ground  as  well.  Section  307  of  the  act 
provides  grants  to  local  governments 
for  the  development  of  business  incu- 
bator facilities  within  the  zones.  These 
facilities  enable  small,  growing  busi- 
nesses to  keep  costs  down  by  sharing 
expenses  for  such  things  as  office 
space  and  management  services  with 
similar  enterprises  housed  in  a  shared 
structure.  Innovative  businesses  are 
thus  allowed  to  incubate  in  the  critical 
early  years  of  operation. 

The  revitallzation  of  neighborhood 
commercial  strips  is  essential  for  an 
improved  business  climate  in  any  dis- 
tressed area.  Recognizing  this  need, 
the  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  pro- 
vides for  low-interest  loans  for  concen- 
trated phjrslcal  development,  including 
facade  improvement,  in  zone  commer- 
cial strips. 

This  legislation,  a  combination  of 
the  old  and  the  new.  a  mix  of  Wash- 
ington resources  with  local  initiative, 
stresses  planning,  citizen  partidiMUtion, 
and  economic  growth  as  factors  which 
will  produce  positive  economic  change. 

I  would  hope  that  this  House  will 
consider  this  approach  to  urban  devel- 
opment as  it  reviews  tax-based  propos- 
als for  urtMui  enterprise  zones.  As  one 
among  many  tools,  tax  incentives  can 
contribute  to  urban  development.  But 
to  assure  success,  they  should  be  used 
in  a  coordinated  effort  to  Improve  the 
physical  appearance,  and  thereby  the 
business  environment,  of  a  distressed 
area.  Without  such  a  community- 
based  effort  to  make  a  neighborhood 
vital,  a  lot  of  enterprise  may  yield 

tnlnlm*!  results. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  RacoBO  a  section-by-secUon  de- 
scription of  the  legislation: 

A  Shttioii-bt-Ssction  Dnoumoii  or  ths 
EcoHoific  OaowTH  Zom  Act  or  1M5 

TITLB  i:  DaiaMATIOII  OP  KONOMIC  OKOWTH 

loiras 

Section  101:  DetU/ruUion  by  the  Secntarg 

Would  require  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HT7D),  within  two 
raontha  after  the  Economic  Orowtb  Zone 
Act  of  1»W  (EOZA)  to  enacted,  to  ianie  reg- 
ulatlonB  detaiUnc  the  procedures  for  State 
and  local  government  nomination  of  an  area 
as  a  Federal  Economic  Growth  Zone  (sone). 
HUD  must  designate  at  least  200,  but  no 
more  than  260,  areas  as  sones.  As  a  prereq- 
uisite for  designation,  a  State  must  pass  en- 
abling legislation  granting  the  State  and 
local  government  the  authority  to  make  fed- 
erally prescribed  State  and  local  commit- 
ments required  under  Section  102  of  BOZA. 
Deslsnatlon  of  an  area  as  a  sone  would  be 
for  a  period  of  5  years.  HUD  may  terminate 
designation  as  a  result  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment noncompliance  with  Section  102  of 
EOZA.  In  such  Instance,  HUD  will  specify 
the  termination  date. 


Section  102:  BligibUitv  regutremenU 
States  that  HI7D  may  designate  an  area  as 
a  sone  only  if:  (1)  the  area  designated  has  a 
population  of  4.000,  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  available  census  data:  (2)  such 
area  Is  one  of  pervasive  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment and  general  distress:  (3)  such  area  is 
within  a  metropolitan  city  or  urt>an  county 
eligible    for    Urban    Development    Action 
Grants,  and  (4)  such  area  meets  any  one  of 
the  following  criteria:  (a)  the  area  has  an 
unemployment  rate  of  1.5  times  the  nation- 
al unemployment  rate:  or  (b)  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  populatkm  of  the  area  have  in- 
comes at  or  below  the  poverty  level:  or  (c> 
70  percent  of  the  households  in  the  area 
have  incomes  that  are  at  or  below  the 
median  of  the  local  Jurisdiction:  or  (d)  the 
popuUtion  of  the  area  declined  by  20  per- 
cent or  more  diulng  the  period  1070  to  1980. 
To  qualify  an  area  for  designation  as  a 
sone.  the  State  and  local  govemmenU  must 
agree  to  follow  a  specific  course  of  action 
which    would    address    the    infrastructure 
repair  needs  of  the  proposed  sone  and  pro- 
vide inoenUves  that  would  create  permanent 
private  sector  Jobs  and  stimulate  economic 
development.  The  course  of  action  shall  in- 
clude: (Da  commitment  by  the  State  and 
local  government  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  Infrastructure  needs  of 
the  proposed  aones:  (2)  a  commitment  by 
the  local  government  to  finance  infrastruc- 
ture repairs  through  a  guaranteed  loan,  as 
provided  in  Sec.  302;  (3)  a  commitment  by 
the  State  of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  In  the  repair  of  infrastructure  in 
the  area  and  (4)  a  commitment  by  the  State 
to  coordinate   existing  economic  develop- 
ment plans  in  the  area  proposed  for  designa- 
tion, and  to  list  components  of  a  plan  to  en- 
courage acquisition  by  the  SUte  from  firms 
located,  or  which  intend  to  locate.  In  the 
proposed  zone.  The  course  of  action  may 
also  Include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  an  In- 
crease In  the  level  of  such  services  as  crime 
prevention  with  the  area  proposed  for  desig- 
nation, and  may   Involve  private  entities, 
such  as  neighborhood  development  organi- 
sations. 

Section  103:  Preliminary  approval  of 
detignation 
Provides  that  HUD  may  give  preliminary 
approval  for  designation  of  an  area  as  a 
zone  only  If  the  local  government.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  SUte  government,  and  in 
consultation  with  area  businesses,  residents 
and  neighborhood  development  organisa- 
tions, prepares  an  Economic  Growth  Zone 
Development  Plan.  The  plan  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  economic  develop- 
ment plan  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  shaU  include:  (1)  an  analysis 
of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
proposed  sone:  (2)  specific  development  ob- 
jectives for  the  sone:  <S)  advisory  guidelines 
for  making  investmoit  and  development  de- 
cisions in  the  area,  and  for  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  the  economic  growth  sone 
plan:  (4)  evaluations  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Job  skills  and  training  needs  of  area 
residents:  (5)  sssi  iiiinrntn  of  existing  Job 
training,  business  development  and  manage- 
ment assistance  resources  available  to  sone 
residents  and  businesses  including  any  oom- 
mitmenta  for  training  assistance  from 
neighborhood  development  organisations  or 
educational  InsUtuUons:  (6)  an  evaluation  of 
energy  conservation  efforts  within  the  sone; 
(7)  a  strategy  to  incorporate  the  Job  Train- 
ing and  Partnership  Act  in  acUvlties  within 
the  sone.  Zone  approval  may  be  granted  by 
HUD  only  when  the  local  government,  in  co- 
operation with  the  SUte,  prepares  a  prelim- 


inary plan  for  infrastructure  Improvement 
in  the  zone. 

Section  104:  Approval  of  detifmation 
In  accordance  with  this  section.  HUD's  ap- 
proval of  zone  designation  requires  that:  (1) 
HUD  must  have  given  preliminary  approval 
of  the  area  for  zone  designation:  and  (2>  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  involved 
must  pledge  to  set  aside  for  two  consecutive 
years  S  per  cent  of  Its  annual  community  de- 
velopment \aock.  grant  allocation,  or  $1  mil- 
lion, whichever  is  the  lesser  for  an  Econom- 
ic Growth  Zone  Development  Fund  (fund), 
ss  authorised  under  Section  Ml  of  EGZA. 
Further,  the  local  government  must  apply 
for  an  Infrastructure  repair  loan  guarantee 
and  pledge  to  use  local  manpower  agencies 
as  the  first  source  In  employment  for  re- 
pairs. 

This  section  further  states  that  when  a 
local  government  designates  an  area  as  a 
proposed  zone,  that  local  government  shall 
file  an  application  to  HUD  which  shall  In- 
clude a  map  of  the  area  and  a  cettUlcation 
by  the  local  govemmoit  that  public  bear- 
ings have  l>een  held  on  the  propoaed  desig- 
nation and  that  a  plan  has  been  developed 
to  iw«wir«te»  displacement  of  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  resldenU  of  the  area.  The  local 
government  must  also  SMfss  the  Infrastruc- 
ture condition  in  the  area  and  prepare  a 
preliminary  repair  and  malnt.enance  sched- 
ule for  such  infrastnicture.  Including  cost 
estimates.  In  addition,  the  local  government 
must  agree  to  offer  various  Incentives  to 
create  permanent  private  sector  Jobs  and 
stimulate  economic  development.  Such  in- 
centives may  include,  Init  are  not  limited  to: 
(1)  an  increase  in  the  level  of  local  govern- 
ment services,  such  as  police  protection. 
transporUtion  or  road  improvement:  (2)  a 
business  and  industrial  develomnent  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  payment  of  proper- 
ty liability  and  property  loss  Insurance  pre- 
miums, and  for  payment  of  payroll  taxes,  if 
particiiMiting  businesses  agree:  (a)  to  locate 
or  expand  in  the  zone:  and  (b)  to  comply 
with  federal  fair  labor,  safety  and  health, 
environmental  and  other  laws:  and  (c)  to 
allow  onployees  to  organise  unions  and  to 
bargain  collectively. 

In  addition,  the  local  govemmmt  must 
agree  to  conunlt  to  nonprofit  entities  en- 
gaged in  zone  activities  local  planning  and 
other  resources,  at  no  cost 

Business  Incentives  are  available  only  to 
those  businesses  certified  under  Section 
301(f>. 

Section  lOS:  Final  apprxnal  Qfietignation 
SUtes  that  when  an  application  Is  sulmlt- 
ted  by  a  SUte  and  local  government  for  a 
sone  designation.  HUD  shall  consider  the 
followinr  1)  the  extent  of  poverty,  unem- 
ployment and  general  dlstresi  in  the  pro- 
posed zone:  2)  the  extent  of  State  and  local 
government  financial  commitment  to  pro- 
mote community  and  economic  devdopment 
aetivlUes  within  the  sone;  S)  the  extmt  of 
resident,  business  and  private  organisation 
support  for  the  development  of  the  sone:  4) 
the  need  for  wide«>read  geographical  distri- 
bution of  sones  throughout  the  nation;  and 
S)  the  extent  to  which  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment can  provide  guarantees  that  com- 
mltmenU  made  in  the  economic  growth 
sone  development  plan  can  be  enforced. 
Section  109:  Data  used 
Specifies  that  HUD  may  use  daU  supplied 
by  federal  agencies  or  daU  supplied  by  the 
State  and  local  government  when  determin- 
ing eligibility  of  an  area  for  sone  designa- 
tion. 


mu  n:  awisost  anGHBOiBOOD  oouvcns 
Section  201:  EttabUehment 

Requires  the  establishment  by  the  State 
and  the  unit  of  general  local  govenunent  of 
an  advisory  neighborhood  ooundl  In  the 
sone  within  90  days  after  sone  dcstgnaMon 
under  Title  L 

Section  202:  Memberthip 

Provides  that  members  of  the  council, 
who  shall  be  representative  of  business, 
labor,  neltfiborbood  resldenU  and  local  gov- 
ernment, shaO  be  anxrfnted  by  the  dilef  ex- 
ecutive office  of  the  local  government  In 
which  the  sone  Is  located 

Section  203:  Dutiea 

Requires  tlie  advisory  neighboriiood  coun- 
cil to  act  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  local 
govenunent  In  which  the  zone  Is  located  on 
eoonamic  aethrities  relating  to  the  sone.  In 
additim*.  the  oouncD  shaU:  (1)  prepare  anal- 
yses of  economic  clianges  taking  place 
within  the  zone:  (2)  act  as  an  advocate  for 
the  jnomotion  and  development  of  bustneas- 
es  in  the  aooes:  (3)  consult  with  the  local 
government  and  appropriate  departmenU  of 
the  State  involved  on  the  Incentives  offered 
for  business  development  In  the  sone.  The 
councfl  shall  coordinate  the  local  needs  of 
employers  and  assist,  on  the  request  of  an 
employer.  In  the  recruitment  of  employees 
for  existing  or  future  Jobs. 

section  204:  Meettngt  and  record* 

Provides  for  procedures  for  meetings  of 
the  council  and  seU  a  policy  of  public  access 
to  records  of  the  decisionmaking  of  the 
coundL 

Section  20S:  General  provisions 

Requires  that  the  local  government  shall 
provide  the  council  with  such  offices  and 
staff  as  shall  be  necessary.  The  council  Is  re- 
quired to  make  a  detailed  report  of  iU  ac- 
tivities to  the  SUte  and  local  government 
each  year,  with  such  report  being  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary,  together  with  additional 
commenU  by  the  unlU  of  government  in- 
volved. 

TITLB  nr  ASSISTAMCB  FOB  BOOaomC  CBOWTH 

zoms 

Section  301:  Economic  growth  zone 
devtiopment  funds 

Requires  each  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  there  Is  a  deslgnatrtl  sooe 
to  fstaW***  an  economic  growth  sone  devd- 
opment fund.  The  fund  shall  provide  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  small  buBinesses  for 
woiUng  capital  or  equipment  and  facilities 
expansion. 

Loans  may  be  used  to  fund  bustneas  and 
industrial  development  programs  if  the  par- 
tldpattng  btislnrwrs  agree  In  wiMng  to:  (1) 
locate  or  expand  opetatians  In  the  sone.  (3) 
strictly  obey  Federal  fair  labor,  safety  and 
heath,  labor  relations,  envtronmental  and 
pollutian.  equal  emidoyment  opportunity. 
sex  and  age  discrimination  and  diHd  labor 
laws;  and  (3)  allow  employees  to  organiK 
and  bargain  collectively. 

The  local  government  would  set  aside  tcx 
each  of  not  less  than  2  consecutive  years  S 
per  cent  of  each  azmual  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  allnrstlnn.  or  $1  mfl- 
Uon  each  year,  whicbever  is  the  lesser 
amount,  to  the  Economic  Growth  Zone  De- 
velopment Fund.  Fra*  fiscal  years  1986-1090. 
HUD  Is  authorised  $70  million  each  year  to 
match  the  setasides.  At  least  one  Federal 
dollar  for  every  community  development 
block  grant  dollar,  and  not  more  than  three 
dollars,  shall  be  matched  by  HUD.  A  fund 
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may  alao  Include  amounU  from  any  other 
source.  inducUnf  granU.  (IfU  and  loans. 

The  fond  shall  make  or  luanuitoe  loans 
for  intlUal  or  worklnc  capital  to  small  bus!- 
neHes  for  the  purchase,  rehabilitation  or 
expanskm  of  fadUtes  and  equipment  and 
shall  make  grants  to  neighborhood  develop- 
ment organisations  within  the  sone  for  ac- 
tivities designed  to  promote  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

An  existing  business  located  in  the  sone 
may  qualify  for  asslstanoe  under  this  sec- 
tion if  80  per  cent  of  its  present  workforce 
are  residenU  of  the  local  Jurisdiction,  and  if 
the  business  pledges  that  75  per  cent  of 
newly  hired  employees  shall  be  residents  of 
the  local  Jurisdiction,  with  special  prefer- 
ence given  to  hiring  residents  of  the  sone. 

A  business  seeking  to  locate  in  the  sone 
would  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion if  It  pledges  that  75  per  cent  of  its 
workforce  will  be  residents  of  the  local  Juris- 
diction, with  special  preference  given  to 
hiring  residents  of  the  sone. 

In  addition,  both  rlassrs  of  business  must 
be  willing  to  agree  to  set  saide  25  per  cent  of 
the  new  Jobs  for  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  persons  unemployed  4  months  or 
longer,  or  (2)  recipients  of  general  assist- 
ance or  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (3)  heads  of  households  with  family  In- 
comes at  or  below  the  statewide  poverty 
level;  or  (4)  residents  of  the  sone. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  receive  assist- 
ance, a  business  cannot  be  found  by  the 
local  government  to  have  been  ■iirssfii  dvil 
penalties  for.  or  convicted  of.  substantial 
violations  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
HesJth  Act  of  1970. 

HUD  may  waive  one  or  more  of  the  busi- 
ness qualification  requirements  if  it  deter- 
mines that,  deq>ite  a  good  faith  effort,  a 
business  Is  unable  to  hire  employees  who 
meet  conditions  described  In  SOZA. 

The  local  government  shall  enter  into  a 
written  agreement  with  the  business  receiv- 
ing sssistance  which  shall  explain  how  the 
business  will  meet  the  conditions  for  certifi- 
cation described  in  this  section. 

In  administering  the  Economic  Growth 
Zone  Development  Fund,  the  local  govern- 
ment shall  review  periodically  employer 
records  to  ensure  that  a  business  continues 
to  qualify  for  assistance. 

Section  302:  Economic  grovth  zone 
infnutructuTe  loan  mtaranteet 
Under  this  provision,  notes  and  other 
public  obligations  Issued  by  local  govern- 
ments and  guaranteed  by  HUD  would  be 
used  to  finance  public  works  and  site  Im- 
provement in  the  zone.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  loans  guaranteed  by  HUD  may 
not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  Community  Development 
Block  Orant  program  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1990.  or  approximately 
$175  million  in  loan  guarantees  per  year. 
Loan  terms  shall  be  for  not  less  than  20 
years,  and  not  more  than  40  years,  and  may 
not  exceed  3  times  the  local  government's 
CDBO  allocation  for  one  year.  The  local 
government  shall  pledge  to  repay  the  note 
with  Increments  of  local  tax  receipts  gener- 
ated by  the  activities  under  EOZA,  or  from 
the  local  government's  CDBO  allocation  or 
by  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  real  property. 
The  rate  and  maturity  of  notes  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  303:  Economic  growth  zone  urban 
development  action  grants 

Provides  that  HUD  set  aside  5  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Orants  for  allocation  to  sone 


in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  19M 
through  1990.  Based  on  fiscal  year  1966  ap- 
propriations for  the  UDAO  program,  this 
would  create  a  setaside  of  approximately 
922  million  per  year.  Applications  for  grants 
shall  compete  only  with  applications  Involv- 
ing other  sone  projects.  The  leveraging  ratio 
may  be  as  low  as  2  private  dollars  for  every 
UDAO  dollar. 

Section  304:  Preference  in  Department  of 
Houting  and  Urban  Development  proprami 

Directs  HXTD  to  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  projects  In  designated  aones  for 
other  HUD  programs.  InftliirtIng  SoetkiB  812 
RehabUIUtlon  Loans.  SacUoo  610  Urban 
Horaesteadlng,  Section  209  Handicapped 
and  Elderly  Housing  and  the  Solar  Bncngy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank. 

Section  30S:  RehabiHtation  and  neighbor- 
Itood  eontervatton  Itovaing  ineunnee  in 
economic  growth  eonee 

Directs  HUD  to  make  available  Section 
220  mortgage  Insurance  In  designated  loaes. 
Section  JML-  Uae  of  Department  of  Houiing 

and  Urban  Development  property  in  eeo- 

nomie  growth  aonet 

Under  this  provision.  HUD  Is  dineted  to 
offer  for  sale  to  the  local  government  such 
vacant  and  underdeveloped  property  within 
the  aone  owned  by  HUD,  If  the  local  govern- 
ment has  a  detailed  plan  for  use  of  the 
property.  Such  land  or  property  shall  be 
sold  for  nominal  conslderatloo. 

SeeHon  307:  Development  offacUitiea  for 
new  bueineeaea 

Provides  $10  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1966  through  1990  for  grants  by  HUD 
to  local  governments  and  nonprofit  organl- 
satkHM  for  the  development  shared  facilities 
within  the  aone  designed  to  promote  the 
creation  of  new  bustnesses.  The  grants  may 
be  used  to  acquire,  rehabilitate  or  pay  tat 
certain  expenses  of  structures  located 
within  the  aone  which  are  designed  to  lower 
costs  for  start  up  hiisiiii«s<is  through  shar- 
ing several  fixed  and  management  expenses, 
and  which  promote  aooeas  by  the  new  bust- 
to  local  educational  resources. 


Section  300:  Neighborhood  reinveUment 

Authorises  $7  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1966  through  1990.  In  addition 
to  the  current  authortetkm  for  the  Neigfa- 
bortiood  Reinvestment  Corporation,  to  at- 
tempt  where  feasible,  to  replicate  successful 
Corporation  projects  In  '*-^g'««»^^  aones. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Corporatkm 
shaU  attempt  to  establish  Nd^borhood 
Housing  Services  In  the  aones.  drawing  to- 
gether local  residents,  businesses,  and  lend- 
ers to  increase  the  number  of  housing-relat- 
ed loans  made  in  the  aone.  In  addltlop.  the 
Corporation  shall  develop  such  programs 
for  the  aones  which  emphaslar  the  bnprove- 
ment  of  low  and  moderate  inoome  housing, 
promote  bomeownershlp  by  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  Income,  and  generally  im- 
prove the  climate  for  private  lending  within 
the: 


Section  30$:  Neighborhood  eommereial 
revitaliMotion 

Provides  $18  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1966  through  1990  In  addition  to  the 
current  authorisation  for  the  Sec.  812  Reha- 
bilitation Loan  Fund,  for  loans  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  rehabilitate  commercial  strips 
located  within  designated  sones.  Such  activi- 
ties ss  facade  improvement,  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  upgrade  the  commercial  areas  of  a 
sone.  would  be  eligible  for  the  low  Interest 
loans. 


Section  310:  Prohibition  of  ataittanee  for 
faeility  relocation 

This  section  would  forbid  any  activity 
under  EOZA  which  would  promote  the  relo- 
cation of  any  industrial  or  commercial  plant 
or  faculty  from  one  location  to  the  other, 
tmless  It  is  determined  by  HXTD  that  such 
relocation  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  em- 
ployment or  economic  base  of  the  location 
from  which  the  plant  or  facility  Is  to  be  re- 
located. 

TRU  nr  aa>BUL  raoviaioii 

Section  40t:  Coordination  with  other 
Pederai  programs 

Directs  HUD  to  coordinate  existing  feder- 
al housing,  oonmunlty  and  economic  devel- 
opment, small  business,  banking,  financial 
assistance  and  employment  training  pro- 
grams carried  out  within  the  aone.  and  to 
expedite  application  for  programs  through 
the  consolidation  of  forms  and  periodic  re- 
ports. 

Section  403:  Regulations 
Requires  HUD,  within  180  days  of  passage 
of  EOZA.  to  issue  program  regulations 
which  include  application  ««— ^««tt  and 
which  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  applications  are  to  be  submitted. 

Section  403:  Annual  Report  of  the  Seeretarw 

Requires  HUD  to  submit  to  Congress  an 

annual  report  detailing  the  impact  of  aone 
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THE  DISPUTED  ELECTION  IN 
THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OF  IN- 
DIANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walks*]  la  recogniied  for  60  minutes. 

lifr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
somewhat  confused  by  the  procedure 
simply  because  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]  I  know  had 
signed  up  for  this  spedal  order  earlier 
and  he  was  on  the  list  in  our  doak- 
roMn.  I  did  not  sign  up  untU  today,  so 
I  was  a  little  confused  about  the  proce- 
dure, but  I  appreciate  the  fact  the  gen- 
tleman Is  still  here,  because  I  Just  did 
want  to  discuss  a  couple  things  that 
still  arise  in  my  mind  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  statements  the  gentleman 
made. 

We  are.  of  course,  concerned  about 
the  Indiana  case  and  I  would  say  that 
our  concern  with  regard  to  two  people 
changing  the  law  of  the  land  stems 
from  the  fact  tliat  those  two  people  in 
that  subcommittee,  the  majority  of 
that  task  force,  are  going  to  make  the 
determination  as  to  how  the  votes  are 
counted.  That  is  not  a  matter  tliat  wiU 
be  brought  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. That  will  be  determined  by  the 
task  force  itself.  In  determining  how 
the  votes  are  counted,  they  will  in  fact 
decide  how  election  law  will  be  run  in 
Indiana  and  ultimately  across  the 
country  by  the  standards  they  set. 
That  is  the  concern  we  have  got  and 
we  do  tliink  ttiat  has  been  a  major 
factor. 


I  would  like  to  also  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  beginning  phraseolo- 
gy when  he  talked  about  pounding  the 
facts  if  you  have  the  facts,  pounding 
the  law  if  you  have  the  law.  and  if  you 
have  neither,  pound  the  table.  He  Is 
absolutely  right. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  been  out 
here  talking  is  because  we  have  both 
the  facts  and  the  law  on  our  side. 

First  of  aU.  the  facts  I  think  we  have 
established  in  instance  after  instance 
here  on  the  House  floor,  the  main  one 
being  that  by  any  count,  either  by 
counting  all  the  votes  or  counting  the 
votes  that  Indiana  law  has  said  are  the 
Justifiable  votes.  Rick  Mclntyre  wins 
the  election.  I  mean,  that  is  the  fact 
and  that  is  the  reason  Ridi  Mclntyre 
ought  to  be  seated  in  this  body. 

With  regard  to  the  law.  that  is  also 
important  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
iaona  raised  an  extremely  good  point 
here.  We  have  a  way  of  settling  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  all  of  the  flaws 
that  the  gentleman  f  nmi  Indiana  has 
mentioned  about  Indiana  law.  He  said 
that  the  Indiana  State  Legislature  has 
a  particular  way  of  settling  that.  So  do 
we  at  the  Federal  leveL  We  have  a 
Federal  Contested  Elections  Act.  If  in 
fact  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [BCr. 
McCloskbt].  feels  there  is  something 
in  Indiana  law  which  unfairly  denied 
him  appropriate  baUot  counting  or 
whatever,  he  can  fUe  under  that  law 
and  have  his  case  heard  with  regard  to 
that  unfairness.  He  has  not  flled  any 
such  request.  He  has  not  done  any 
filing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
FMeral  Contested  Elections  Act.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  also  contend  that 
any  case  that  is  made  tliat  suggests 
tliat  somehow  Indiana  law  \s  at  fault 
should  have  been  resolved  that  way 
and  not  resolved  by  denying  the  certi- 
fled  Member  his  seat  and  then  having 
the  House  go  through  some  i»ocedure 
stacked  against  the  minority  side. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  think 
also  raised  the  point,  how  would  we 
vote  If  we  were  in  the  majority?  We 
might  be  considered  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  would  suggest  that  our  side  of 
the  aisle  was  consistent  when  it  came 
to  questions  of  dose  caUs  on  this  floor. 
We  voted  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  We 
also  voted  on  opening  day  to  seat  Mr. 
Stallihgs.  who  also  had  a  contested 
election  involving  a  very  close  count 

The  minority  side  here  voted  In  both 
instances  to  seat.  The  majority  voted 
two  different  ways.  They  voted  not  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  They  voted  to  seat 
Mr.  STAiiiHos.  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  contested  race  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  SiAixmos.  So  I  think  that  we  on 
the  minority  side  liave  been  consist- 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
precedents  are  on  the  side  of  seating 
Blr.  Mclntyre.  The  Roush  versus 
Chambers  case  is  the  only  precedent 
cited  thus  far  by  the  Democrats  to 
carry  the  weight  of  the  argument  that 


they  are  using  for  not  seating  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  The  Roush  versus  Cham- 
bers case  involved  two  Members,  both 
of  who  had  a  certificate.  The  House 
had  to  dedde  between  two  certificated 
Members  and  they  chose  to  seat  nei- 
ther of  them  until  they  could  figure 
out  whose  certificate  was  reaL 

Now.  that  is  an  entirely  different 
case  than  when  you  have  one  Member 
carrying  a  certificate  from  his  State 
certified  as  the  winner  of  an  election, 
and  the  most  basic  precedent  that  we 
have  in  Deachler's  PrecedenU  is  the 
Roy  versus  Jenks  situation  in  1987, 
where  in  fact  a  Member,  Mr.  Jenks, 
came  in  with  a  certificate  of  etoetloo. 
later  on  the  House  determined  that 
Mr.  Jenks  had  not  won  the  election, 
but  in  fact  Mr.  Roy  had  won  the  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Jenks  was  removed  from  the 
seat  and  Mr.  Roy  was  given  the  seat  at 
that  pobat.  That  is  a  far  more  basic 
precedent  for  the  ease  that  we  are  now 
facing  than  the  Roush  versus  Cham- 
ben  case,  which  is  entirely  different 
frc«n  wliat  we  face  in  the  Mclntyre  sit- 
uation. 

It  also  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that 
we  have  had  82  other  elections  eon- 
tested  throui^  the  years  and  in  each 
case  the  House  has  allowed  the  certi- 
fied winner  to  serve  while  the  dispute 
was  being  settled. 

The  precedents  are  dearly  on  the 
side  of  seating  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  that,  of  course,  facts  can 
be  interpreted  any  way.  Tou  can  take 
facts  and  interpret  them  in  the  way 
you  want  to.  TTie  problem  for  this 
House  is  that  in  having  interpreted 
the  facts  the  way  we  did  here,  we  are 
denying  S00.000  people  their  legiti- 
mate representation  in  this  House  for 
a  period  of  time  that  is  too  kmg  by 
anybody's  estimation. 

If  the  majority  irtilp  is  correct,  they 
will  have  beoi  denied  a  seat  at  the  ear- 
liest of  nearty  a  quarter  of  this  year. 
That  disturbs  us. 

Finally  I  would  say  to  the  gentieman 
from  Tnd<y«^  he  did  in  fact  quote  one 
Indianapolis  paper.  I  have  here  an- 
other Indianapolis  paper,  the  Indian- 
apolis Star.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  papen  in  Indiana,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  Indianapolis  Star  which  also 
serves  that  capital  dty,  has  editorial- 
ized that  they  believe  Mr.  Mclntyre 
should  be  seated.  In  an  editorial  writ- 
ten the  ISth  of  this  numth  they  say: 

The  best  outoome  would  be  tor  the  House 
to  raoognlse  that  it  has  made  an  unfortu- 
nate exception  in  Mclntyre's  case  and 
permit  him  to  be  seated  conditionally.  If 
that  were  done  quldtly  the  suit  would  be 
moot  and  tlie  court  would  not  have  to  deter- 
mine If  it  has  jurtodietloa.  An  In-house  set- 
Uement  would  be  eminwitty  preferable  to  a 
possible  testy  confrontation  betweoi  the 
two  branches  of  Oovemment. 

I  th«"fc  that  it  is  dear  that  the  Indi- 
anapolis Star  feels  that  the  best  action 
for  the  House  to  do  would  be  to  dear 


up   this   matter  with   Mr.   Melntjrre 
tt%tf4  fnumf  ua- 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  since  he  was 
Mnd  CTKM»g*«  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  Just 
would  make  the  otaservatkm  if  two 
newipapen  from  the  same  breast  can 
have  an  honest  disagreement,  I  would 
hope  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
would  recognise  that  Members  of  the 
House  as  well  can  have  an  hooert  dis- 
agreement. You  could  interpret  it 
either  way,  I  think. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  thank  the 
ffnatinan.  I  tiilnk  that  is  the  point  we 
are  making.  Tes;  we  can  have  an 
honest  disagreement  and  we  have 
many  honest  disagreements  within 
this  body,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  hcmest  disagreement  has 
mHlled  over  and  denied  the  people  of 
the  country  lepresentatiwi  in  this 
body. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  have  is  an 
honest  disagreement  among  us  that 
we  settle  tiirough  the  appropriate  pro- 
cedures, but  not  at  the  expense  of 
500,000  Indiana  residents  «^io  are 
denied  representatiim. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  further  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
woold  at  least  ooocede  that  the  gentle- 
man has  an  honest  disagreement  with 
tiie  RepuUlcan  majcnity  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  House  of  Representatives, 
which  chose  to  follow  exactly  the  pro- 
cedure tliat  we  are  following  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  the  gentieman  earlier,  that  is 
not  quite  the  case,  because  the  proce- 
dure used  by  the  Indiana  Legislature 
has  obviously  resulted  in  somebody 
bdng  seated.  We  stffl  have  a  vacancy 
in  this  liody.  The  people  bdng  npn- 
sented  by  R^iresentattve  Httno*  obvi- 
ously now  have  a  representative  as  a 
i«sult  of  what  the  Indiana  Legislature 
has  done.  The  people  who  would  like 
to  be  represented  by  Mr.  Mdntyre  do 
not  have  a  representative  at  this  point, 
so  it  does  make  it  a  littie  tit  different 
situation. 
I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  I  would  assert  for  the 
record  that  the  diqiarlty  is  not  in  the 
procedures  chosen,  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  vplied. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  rapidity  is  in 
fact  a  very  important  part  of  the  situsr 
tion  here  because  it  makes  aU  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  as  to  how  long 
scmiebody  is  denied  the  chance  to  have 
their  representative  serving  in  a  par- 
ticular body. 

The  issue,  as  the  gmUonan  well 
knows,  having  been  here  a  longer  time 
than  I  have  been,  the  issue  beoxnes 
more  ctHnplicated  and  more  controver- 
sial the  further  into  the  legislative 
year  we  get.  Up  until  this  year  we  have 
had  vlrtxially  no  major  business  on  the 
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floor.  This  week  we  have  lota  of  major 
businefls  on  the  floor  and  each  week 
that  Is  ahead  we  will  probably  have 
the  likelihood  of  having  major  legisla- 
tlon  on  the  floor. 

To  deny  the  voters  in  Indiana  their 
opportunity  to  be  represented  as  we 
get  to  those  controversial  matters.  I 
think  is  a  serious  case. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Bfr.  KOLBE.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  agree  that  regard- 
less of  what  happened  in  the  Indiana 
Legislature,  that  is  really  Irrelevant  to 
this  case.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  dangerous  precedent  that  we  are 
establishing  in  this  body  here  of  treat- 
ing this  case  differently  than  any 
other  case  that  we  have  treated  before 
in  the  course  of  our  history. 

D2030 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  good  point,  because  the 
tact  is  that  there  may  be  50  different 
procedures  for  hMidUng  contested 
elections  in  the  various  States,  and  we 
obviously  cannot  adopt  all  of  those 
procedures  in  this  body.  And  so  what 
we  have  is  we  have  our  own  procedure 
established  by  precedent  and  also  es- 
tablished by  law. 

Precedent  suggests  you  seat  the 
Member  and  then  make  the  determi- 
nation that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  has  to  make.  The  law  sug- 
gests that  if  a  Member  has  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  been  unfairly 
treated  by  the  laws  of  his  SUte,  that 
he  can  file  under  the  Federal  Contest- 
ed Elections  Act  such  a  suit. 

In  this  case  we  have  only  the  prece- 
dent being  violated  and  the  law  not 
being  used.  Now.  that  is  Indeed  a  prob- 
lem and  one  which  has  no  clear  part- 
ner in  what  was  done  in  the  Indiana 
Legislature. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further  on  that  point? 

Bfr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  think  your  point  is 
well  taken.  I  know  there  are  other 
cases  in  State  legislative  bodies  during 
this  current  session  where  there  were 
contested  elections.  And  as  pointed 
out.  each  of  them  handles  it  in  a  very 
different  fashion.  And  the  fact  that 
the  one  that  was  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  happened  to  the  In- 
diana Legislature  really  has  no  rel- 
evance any  more  than  if  it  were  a  case 
in  Alaska. 

Indiana  State  law  does  not  apply  to 
what  we  do  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives here  in  this  body. 

I  think  that  is  the  concern  that 
many  of  us  have,  that  we  are  following 
a  precedent  or  establishing  a  prece- 
dent that  is  completely  different  than 
anything  that  has  been  done  before. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  gentleman  I 
think,  though,  would  say.  however, 
that  the  election  laws  of  the  various 


States  are  what  we  follow  and  the  way 
in  which  we  assure  that  those  electl<m 
laws  in  fact  have  some  validity  for  this 
body  is  when  a  Member  comes  in  here 
eariTlng  a  certificate  of  election. 

Mr.  KOBLE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  my  point  was  to  the 
rules  of  a  State  legislative  body,  as  to 
how  they  handle  the  seating  of  a 
Member,  not  as  to  the  State  election 
laws. 

Tes;  I  think  we  have  certainly  a  com- 
mitment to  abide  by.  to  foUow  the 
election  laws  of  any  State,  to  work  our 
way  through  the  prooeas.  At  least  we 
begin  with  the  presumption  that  the 
State  election   laws  ought   to  apply 

here.  

BCr.  WALKER.  If  the  State  election 

laws  somehow  would  treat  an  election 

of  a  Member  of  Congress  unfaliiy. 

that  that  is  precisely  what  we  were 

supposed  to  use  the  Federal  Contested 

Elections  Act  for  is  that  not  the  ease? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  That  is  precisely  the 

point  That  is  why  we  have  the  FMer- 

al  election  law. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield?         

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man ftom  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  merely  point  out 
that  the  Federal  election  statute  is  not 
superior  to  the  JJJB.  Constitution, 
which  in  the  first  instance  gives  plena- 
ry authority  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  determine  this  question. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  not  ques- 
tioning that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  agree  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  Judge 
of  its  own  Members.  However.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  what  is  un- 
precedented about  this  case  is  that 
every  other  time  we  have  made  that 
decision  we  have  done  so  with  the 
Member  having  been  seated,  where  we 
now  have  moved  away  from  what  our 
constitutional  mandate  is. 

We  have  decided  in  this  case  that 
the  Member  shaU  not  be  seated,  that 
in  fact  we  shaU  pay  two  people  to  sit 
on  the  outside  and  wait  untO  the 
House  makes  iti  determination.  That 
strikes  many  people  as  questionatale  in 
terms  of  pay.  and  the  gentleman  has 
been  (me  of  the  leaden  in  the  Houae 
in  terms  of  leading  the  fight  against 
irresponsible  oongresBional  pay  in- 
creases. I  am  sure  that  he  ii  oonoemed 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  pi^rlng  two 
people  to  do  no  Job. 

So  that  this  is  the  unprecedented 
action  that  we  are  concerned  about 
and  we  do  not  doubt  the  House's  abili- 
ty to  make  its  Judivwnts.  We  simply 
say  as  the  House  goes  about  that  busi- 
ness of  making  its  Judgments  we  ought 
to  seat  the  Member  who  carriea  the 
certificate. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  genUe- 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  may 
be  happy  to  know  we  have  reached  a 


point  of  agreement.  I  think  that  the 
procedures  of  this  House  are  far  too 
lethargic.  I  think  that  we  could  and 
should  act  with  the  rapidity  that  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  acted  with 
and  that  is  something  I  lament  as  the 
gentleman  does. 

I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  it  is  like  the 
Australian  bushman  who  wanted  to 
get  a  new  boomerang  but  he  could  not 
figure  out  how  to  throw  away  his  old 
one.  How  to  get  there  from  here  I  do 
not  know. 

But  I  Join  with  the  gentleman  fer- 
vently in  lamenting  the  time  wasted, 
as  the  poet  Day  said. 

Mr.  WAIiKER.  I  agree.  I  suppose 
our  contention  would  be  we  could 
solve  this  pretty  quickly  simply  by  ap- 
proving the  resolution  to  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  conditi<xially.  and  simply 
say  that  we  are  seating  him  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  obviously 
have  to  give  up  the  seat  if  the  House 
Administration  Committee  would  find 
that  he  is  not  the  rightful  possessor  of 
that  seat  and  that  that  would  solve  a 
good  deal  of  that  situation.  And  we 
would  have  no  problem  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  am  certain,  with  the  House 
Administration  Committee  proceeding 
to  what  we  certainly  hope  to  be  a  fair 
Judgment,  after  having  seated  the  cer- 
tificated Member. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  the 
creaky  machinery  of  the  House  proce- 
dures is  not  unique  in  this  situation. 
There  is  no  discrimination  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  It  happens  almost  all  of 
the  time:  right? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  yes.  except 
that  in  the  case  of  ICr.  Mclntyre  it 
means  that  his  constituents  are  denied 
services  of  a  Congressman.  And  that  in 
fact  we  made  the  decision  with  great 
rapidity  on  the  opening  day  with 
regard  to  Mr.  STAixnros.  but  made  a 
different  decision  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  That  is  one  of  the  issues 
that  we  have. 

Two  Memliers  were  asked  to  stand 
aside  on  opening  day  because  of  con- 
tested seats  and  in  one  case  we  seated 
the  Member  with  great  rapidity  and  In 
the  other  case  we  are  still  dragging  on 
in  terms  of  making  a  decision  in  that 
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I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Bfr.  JACOBS.  In  terms  of  percent- 
ages, was  there  not  a  vast  disparity  in 
the  asserted  margin  by  the  States'  re- 
ports? 

Bfr.  WALKER.  I  guess  I  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  suggesting 
that  if  you  only  win  by  one  vote  that 
you  are  going  to  be  challenged  In  the 
House  aiul  denied  your  seat.  If  you  win 
by  five  votes,  that  is  the  criteria?  If 
you  win  by  34  votes,  that  is  the  crite- 
ria? If  you  win  by  iKW  votes,  that  is  the 
criteria?  If  you  win  by  1.500  votes,  that 


is  the  criteria?  I  do  not  know  where 
you  stop  that  process. 

The  American  people,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  have  always  believed  that  if 
you  win  the  election  by  one  vote  that 
you  have  won  the  election.  And  you 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most 
cases  I  have  been  part  of  the  political 
sideshows  that  go  on  telling  people 
that  your  one  vote  counts  and  demon- 
strating how  many  elections  during 
our  history  have  been  decided  by  one 
vote.  .    ^ 

I  think  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  beUeve  that,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  close  election  should  not  be  the 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  district  has  representation  here. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 


body  decides  that  it  does  not  seat  an 
individual? 

Bfr.  JACOBS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  _  ,^ 

Bfr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Bfr.  JACOBS.  I  merely  make  the 
point  that  at  the  time  that  whatever 
margin  it  was.  350  votes  or  whatever  It 
might  have  been  was  asserted  In  the 
Idaho  case,  was  It.  there  was  together 
with  that  no  assertion  that  5.000  quali- 
fied voters  had  been  discharged  by  a 
questionable  statute  also.  So  there 
really  was  not  the  same  question  that 
occurred  by  the  time  that  the  alleged 
margin  for  Bfr.  Bfclntyre  had  ccnne 
into  the  hundreds. 


Bfr.  JACOBS.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree,  however,  that  if  the  assert- 
ed vote  margin  is  substantial,  there  is 
less  chance  that  any  errors  which  were 
created  or  any  errors  which  did  occur 
would  change  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion? That  is  probably  why  we  have  re- 
counts in  close  elections  and  not  when 
there  is  a  wide  margin. 

Bfr.  WALKER.  That  Is  the  reason 
for  the  Contested  Elections  Act.  If 
somebody  beUeves  they  were  unfairly 
treated  in  a  close  election,  they  have 
the  Elections  Act  to  go  to. 

One  of  our  concerns  is  the  fact  that 
Bfr.  McCloskey  never  used  that  vehi- 
cle, and  that  we  in  fact  beUeve  that  if 
the  close  election  was  one  where  he 
believes  that  he  was  unfairly  treated 
by  Indiana  law,  he  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  route  because  that 
is  the  route  that  we  set  out  so  that  we 
would  avoid  this  kind  of  situation 
within  this  body. 

Bfr.   KOLBE.   Will  the   gentleman 

yield?         ,  ^  ^    _,  ,^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana  raised  the  question  of 
the  margin  of  victory.  Two  points  I 
think  need  to  be  made  here. 

One,  I  believe  in  the  case  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Idaho  who  was  seated 
that  we  actually  do  have  now.  I  cannot 
remember  the  exact  margin,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  less  than  the  margin  that 
Bfr.  Mclntyre  has  imder  the  recount, 
and  I  think  it  is  actually  smaller. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  it  is  350 
votes,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  that 

Mr.  KOLBE.  And  that  would  be  less 
than  the  margin  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
now  has,  so  on  that  basis  I  would  say 
there  is  no  question  if  we  are  going  to 
follow  the  same  criteria  we  should 
take  the  genUeman  from  Idaho  and 
not  have  seated  him. 

The  second  point,  and  I  think  you 
addressed  it  very  well,  and  the  genUe- 
man from  Indiana  did  talk  about  it 
but  I  think  the  quesUon  is  where  is 
the  criUcal  mass  in  this.  How  tbmos 
votes  do  you  have  to  have  before  this 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  not  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  the  case  In  Idaho,  but  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  several 
thousand  votes  In  Idaho  that  are 
under  some  contest  and  that  there  are 
a  couple  of  counUes  where  evidently 
the  whole  counties  are  bdng  contested 
there.  So  that  In  fact  the  margin  is 
not  r«ally  the  case  there,  because  in 
fact  the  eleeUon  outcome  could  be 
changed  very  easily  with  the  number 
of  ballots  In  contention  In  Idaho. 

I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  New 

Jersey.  .        ^  ^  ^ 

Bfr.  OALLO.  Thank  you.  I  wanted  to 
reiterate  when  we  talk  about  the  num- 
bers, the  numbers  were  del3nltely 
lower  than  the  flgures  on  the  recount 
In  the  Mclntyre  election  Itself.  Fur- 
thermore when  we  look  badt,  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  covered,  but 
BnxT  HBinw*  2  years  ago.  when  that 
elecU<m  was  contested,  the  courts  ad- 
judicated It  In  favor  of  Buxt  Hstooh 
and  said  that  the  State  laws  were  inad- 
equate. uncoosUtutlonal.  and  yet  this 
body  seated  his  opponent  So  there  are 
precedents  for  following  through  on 
what  is  ratified  by  the  State,  evea 
though  in  this  particular  case  or  that 
particular  case  there  was  adjudication 
by  the  court  that  It  was  uncmistitu- 
tionaL  Tet  this  body  seated  that  indi- 
vlduaL  So  I  think  there  is  a  parallel 
here.  .       . 

I  think  the  best  way  we  can  get  out 
of  this  situation  Is  do  what  Is  right  do 
what  is  expected  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  that  is  seat  Rick  Bfcin- 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. He  makes  a  good  point  with 
regard  to  the  Hendon  case.  What  was 
decided  by  this  House  then  was  that 
because  of  the  nature  of  State  election 
Uws  that  the  State  should  be  the  ccm- 
troller  of  ito  own  elections,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  court  rules  that  an 
unconstitutional  election  had  been 
conducted,  we  accepted  the  State's  de- 
termination and  the  Stote's  outcome 
in  that  case  and  seated  Bfr.  HxRDoir  s 
opponent 


Now.  what  we  are  sasring  in  this  ease 
is  the  gentieman  may  be  rl^t  that 
there  may  be  flaws  in  Indiana  law.  I 
do  not  know  Indiana  law.  there  may 
be  some  flaws  there.  We  hcvie  If  there 
are.  they  would  be  corrected.  But  the 
preaumption  has  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  State  laws  in  the  case  of  elections, 
particularly  the  assumptimi  has  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  State  law  when  that 
State  law  results  in  certification  of  a 
Bfember  to  this  body.  To  have  another 
assumption,  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  be  the  final  Judge  of  aU  State  laws 
that  relate  to  elections  Is  to  abrogate 
to  ourselves  considerable,  and  I  will 
use  the  pejorative  term  that  the  gen- 
tieman    does    not    like,    the    term 
"power."  I  mean  that  is  a  real,  raw  ex- 
orcise of  power  If  we  begin  to  make  de- 
tnmlnatlons  about  how  the  States 
shall  conduct  their  elections  as  It  re- 
lates to  Bfembers  of  Congress.  That 
would  be  a  considerable  shift  of  power 
away  from  the  States  and  toward  the 
Inderal    Government    and    a    shift 
which  the  gentleman  as  a  historian 
knows  would  not  be  something  that 
our  forefathers  would  have  felt  very 
comfortable  with. 
I  yield  to  the  genUonan. 
Bfr.  GALLO.  As  a  former  legislator 
and  my  colleague  from  Arizona  as  a 
former  leglalatOT.  we  very  weU  know 
Uiat  the  State  legislators  and  legisla- 
tive bodies  set  their  own  laws  as  far  as 
the  eleetion  procedure,  whether  It  be 
the  ininii"ir  of  a  writ  the  timeframe 
that  that  would  take,  and  If  In  fact 
this  body  Is  going  to  delve  into  each 
State  and  start  standardizing  or  at- 
t^mipfcing    to    standardize    elections. 
Uien  I  think  we  are  in  soious  trouble, 
because  thai  we  are  encroaching  oa 
some  very  sacred  ground.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  what  is  being  suggested, 
at  least  I  hope  that  is  not  what  is 
being  suggested. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 


I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Indi- 


Bfr.  JACOBS.  I  point  out  to  the  gen- 
Ueman that  that  authority  was  noth- 
ing I  thought  up.  It  Is  clearly  written 
in  the  UjB.  Constitution.  Just  as  the 
Indiana  Legislature  by  our  Constitu- 
tion was  authorized  to  overrule  the  In- 
diana statute  in  a  case  of  contest 
within  the  body,  of  course,  the  UA 
House  of  Representatives  has  plenary 
authority  to  go  to  the  reaeue  of  6.000 
citizens  who  have  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  by  a  statute  which  Is 
dearly  unfair.  That  Is  the  reason,  as  I 
understand  It  that  the  founders  put 
that  authority  in  the  case  of  Federal 
elections,  you  understand,  put  that  au- 
thority in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

What  If  the  States  said  if  you  were 
so  tall  you  could  not  vote,  that  would 
be  a  State  statute.  What  if  the  State 
statute  said  if  you  were  a  bla(±.  or  a 
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Jew.  or  aome  other  minority  group  you 
could  not  vote,  would  that  be  so  outra- 
geous that  the  founders  put  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution  that  we  shall  protect 
the  right  of  every  U^.  citizen  who  has 
to  live  in  a  State  or  a  territory  some- 
place to  cast  his  ballot  and  have  his  or 
her  baUot  counted.  That  is  why  it  is  in 
the  Constitution.  That  Is  not  very  rad- 
ical. It  is  about  aoo  years  old. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman,  of 
coune.  makes  a  valid  point,  but  I 
think  a  couple  of  things  need  to  be 
said.  We  have  interpreted  that  power 
that  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  House  as 
a  result  of  the  Constitution  on  at  least 
82  occasions.  And  on  those  82  occa- 
sions we  have  seated  the  Member  in 
this  body  as  we  made  those  determina- 
tions. This  is  different.  We  made  a  dif- 
ferent decision  here.  That  is  the  con- 
cern that  we  are  raising,  that  is  the 
unprecedented  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  forefathers 
did  not  envision  us  malcing  arbitnury 
determinations  of  that  kind.  And  the 
courts,  as  the  gentlonan  earlier  men- 
tioned the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case, 
the  courts  very  clearly  determined 
that  that  was  an  arbitrary  decision  on 
the  part  of  this  body  and  in  fact  rein- 
stated Adam  Clayton  Powell  with  his 
pay.  That  is  a  concern. 

The  other  concern  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  is,  if  in  fact  we  are 
concerned  about  the  dlsenfranchise- 
ment  of  8.000  voters,  if  that  is  the 
chief  concern  here,  then  why  has  Mr. 
McCloakey  not  filed  under  the  Con- 
tested Elections  Act?  Why  has  there 
not  beoi  a  filing  under  the  law  that 
speaks  to  those  kinds  of  concerns? 
That  law  is  clearly  constitutional,  it  is 
clearly  in  line  with  our  responsibilities 
as  a  body.  And  the  question  arises  why 
is  he  depending  only  on  the  political 
outcome  within  this  body  rather  than 
applying  the  law,  the  statute  which 
speaks  to  that  particular  issue? 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  guess  the  answer  is 
the  same  as  BCs.  Hlbner.  There  are 
procedures  in  Indiana  statutes  in  Indi- 
ana for  recount  also,  but  that  question 
was  decided  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives also.  By  the  way.  on  the 
Powell  case,  let  the  record  show  •gtin 
the  question  of  who  got  the  most  votes 
was  not  at  issue  in  the  Powell  case. 
The  question  of  other  qusJlfications. 
the  only  question  at  issue  was  whether 
the  VS.  House  of  R^resentatives. 
ultra  vires  of  the  Constitution  provi- 
sion. Itself,  could  take  unto  itself  by 
simple  majority  vote  the  question  of 
whether  Mr.  PoweU  had  sufficient 
morals  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  that  point  the  Wilkes 
case  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Powell  case  held  the  people  would 
decide  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  decide  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
rather  than  a  simple  majority  after 
the  seating  occurred. 


Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  in  the  same  clause  of  the 
Constitution  to  which  he  refers  we 
Judge  the  qualifications  of  our  Mem- 
bers. The  House  believed  in  taking 
that  action,  even  though  the  Court 
ruled  it  arbitrary,  that  it  was  Judging 
on  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Powell. 
The  Court  has  ruled  that  that  is  not  a 
proper  exercise  of  authority,  that  in 
fact  that  is  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  au- 
thority by  this  body. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  No:  the  gentleman  is 
mistaken  about  that,  with  all  due  re- 
spect. The  Court  held  that  the  House 
does  have  plenary  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  enimierated  qualifications  of 
28  yean  of  age,  7  years  a  citlaen.  an  in- 
habitant, not  a  resident,  but  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  SUte.  not  the  district,  from 
which  that  individual  was  declared  to 
have  been  elected.  That  authority  was 
clarified  in  the  Powell  caae  as  was  the 
authority  ultimately  to  determine  who 
got  the  most  votes.  Of  course  in  that 
case  everybody  agreed  Mr.  Powell  had 
97  percent  of  the  vote. 
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BIr.  WALKER.  Well,  there  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  agree  with  him 
that  those  are  the  quallflcatlmis  that 
the  Court  decided  that  we  could  Judge. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  meets  all  of  those  quali- 
fications. There  is  no  question  there. 

Now  the  question  comes  down  to  the 
question  of  who  got  the  most  votes.  I 
am  not  certain  that  we  have  through 
the  Powell  decision  any  indication 
that  this  House  can  deny  the  Member 
his  seat  while  It  is  making  a  determi- 
nation of  who  got  the  most  votes. 

That  is  the  question  here.  We  cer- 
tainly have  the  power,  within  the 
House  Administration  Ccmunittee.  to 
determine  whether  or  not  that  elec- 
tion was  conducted  fairly.  No  one  con- 
tests that. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  And  who  won? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  ultinuUely  that 
would  be  a  decision.  But  in  83  previous 
cases,  it  has  been  done  while  that 
Member  is  seated  in  the  body,  and  r^>- 
resenting  their  constituents.  That  Is 
the  difference  here.  That  is  what 
makes  this  entirely  different  troax  all 
the  other  cases  that  we  have  before 


And  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  again  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
GauoI. 

Mr.  OALLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  heard  the  8.000  disenfranchised 
voters  mentioned;  we  have  heard  that 
a  number  of  times,  and  we  have  an- 
swered that  question  that,  even  if  aU 
the  8.000  votes  were  tallied.  Mclntyre 
still  wins. 

Now  when  you  want  to  do  it  selec- 
tively, that  Is  different  Plus  the  fact, 
the  contention  is  that  something  was 
done  that  was  not  proper;  and  yet  at 
each  one  of  those  polling  areas  you 
had  representation  there  of  both  par- 


ties for  the  most  part  in  those  contest- 
ed counties  that  you  are  referring  to, 
there  was  a  2-to-l  Democratic  review. 

So  that  it  was  not  done  by  an  arbi- 
trary system;  there  was  a  systematical- 
ly checked  ballot  by  three  individuals. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Would  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOB&  The  gentleman.  I  be- 
lieve, was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I 
reqxmded  to  that  earlier. 

The  point  is  that  thoae  8.000  balloU 
were  not  examined  individiially.  The 
fact  that  the  tally  sheet  was  Judged 
afoul  of  the  Indiana  statute,  but  a  mis- 
take had  been  made  by  the  election  of- 
ficial, threw  those  ballots  out— we  do 
not  know  how  many  of  those  ballots 
would  be  Judged  valid  and  how  many 
would  not;  we  do  not  Imow  how  many 
were  eligible  voters  and  how  many 
were  not;  we  do  not  luiow  how  many 
intentions  can  be  determined  from  the 
Individual  ballot.  They  were  disquali- 
fied en  mass,  or  In  the  macro  not  in 
the  micro. 

So  we  do  not  know  how  those  break; 
how  thoae  8,000  would  break  until 
they  are  first  made  eligible  to  be 
counted  and  then  when  the  counting 
takes  place,  you  look  at  each  ballot  to 
determine  whether  it  clearly  expresses 
the  intent  and  was  the  intent  of  a  reg- 
istered voter^^^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
irield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gaixo]. 

Mr.  OALLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SptaXtT.  has  Mr.  McCloskey. 
has  he  filed  suit  with  the  courts? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of.  and  has  not  filed  imder  the  Con- 
tested Elections  Act. 

Mr.  OALLO.  And  if  that  is  not  the 
caae.  at  least  if  you  feel  you  have  been 
injured  or  as  the  result  of  an  election 
that  took  place  where  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
eliminating  ballots.  I  would  think  very 
strongly  that  that  individual  would 
move  forward  in  trying  to  correct  a  sit- 
uation. 

In  this  case  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment by  Mr.  McCloskey.  I  question 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  sit 
here,  as  a  body  making  determinations 
on  things,  whether  or  not  the  law  is  in 
fact  constitutional  or  not.  I  think  that 
the  Indiana  courts  will  make  that  de- 
termination. 

I  get  a  little  leery  when  we  start 
meddling  in  State  business  and  State 
policy,  especially  one  in  this  particular 
case.  Mr.  McCloskey  has  not. 

We  have  gone  through  a  recount. 
The  recount  system  is  something  that 
has  been  established  by  Indiana  law. 
The  recount  only  came  up  with  a  fur- 
ther vote  tally.  I  believe  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  418  or  418  votes 
in  favor  of  Mclntyre. 
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So  unless  we  are  figuring  here  that 
we  are  going  to  throw  out  the  Indiana 
law,  I  think  our  course  is  very  clear  as 
to  what  we  should  be  doing;  that  is. 
seating  Rick  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  response? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


ington.   That  indeed  would  end  up 
being  a  major  change  in  our  constitu- 
tional system,  were  we  to  allow  that  to 
happen. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  JACOBS.  I  have  it  on  informa- 
tion and  belief  which  is  to  say  I  have 
Just  been  told  that  two  of  the  disen- 
franchised citizens,  in  precincts  where 
the  votes  were  wholesale  thrown  out, 
have  filed  under  the  act  for  their  own 
rights  to  cast  their  votes  and  have 
their  votes  counted. 

As  for  the  mere  State  business,  I 
would  remind  the  gentleman  we  are 
talking  about  a  Federal  election.  And 
even  though  a  Federal  election  may  be 
coterminous  with  a  State  election,  in 
the  instance  of  the  Federal  candlates, 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  authority  of  the 
entire  Federal  apparatus  could  not  be 
more  clear  as  stated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; that  is  not  merely  a  State  matter. 

We  are  talking  about  whether  n.S. 
citizens  wherever  they  live  will  be  dis- 
enfranchised; whether  they  were  or 
whether  they  are  not.  it  is  not  proper 
to  say  it  is  merely  a  State  matter. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  we  all  run 
under  the  obligations  of  State  law  as 
well,  and  that  we  depend  upon  State 
law  to  assure  the  fairness  of  the  elec- 
tion; the  integrity  of  the  elections;  we 
have  in  fact  utilized  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  from  time  to 
time  to  implement  the  laws. 

We  are  very  dependent  upon  State 
laws  in  this  instance.  I  think  what  our 
concem  is.  we  begin  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
Federal  election  code.  That  somehow 
the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to 
have  its  own  election  code,  and  that 
that  ought  to  be  what  we  run  on  na- 
tionwide. 

That  I  think  would  be  a  very,  very 
definite  usurption  of  things  which  the 
States  had  believed  were  their  prerog- 
atives for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  while  I  certainly  do  not 
regard  myself  as  an  eminent  historian, 
the  history  I  have  read  is,  the  forefa- 
thers distinctly  did  not  want  this  body 
to  become  a  body  w>art  from  the 
States;  and  the  membership  of  this 
body  to  be  a  body  apart  from  the 
people:  that  it  very  much  wanted  a 
representative  body  that  in  fact  did 
have  direct  relationships  with  its  dis- 
trict and  direct  relationships  with  the 
States,  and  felt  so  strongly  about  that 
that  in  the  initial  decisions  about  the 
representation  in  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  had  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  selected  by  the  State  legislatures. 

Now,  you  know,  those  forefathers 
were  certainly  not  people  who  wanted 
Washington  to  make  the  determina- 
tions as  to  who  would  serve  in  Wash- 


Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  question  of  the  fairness 
and  the  mipllcablllty  of  the  counting 
procedures  in  Indiana,  and  why  some 
were  thrown  out  atad  others  were  dis- 
allowed and  not  disallowed. 

During  the  recount.  Mr.  McCloskey 
lost  3.696  votes  net.  during  that  re- 
count. I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  point 
out  to  this  body  that  of  that  number, 
2.824— aU  but  73  of  that  net  Iom,  wen 
thrown  out  in  counties  that  were  con- 
trolled by  a  Democrat  majority  on  the 
elections  board.  Only  72  votes  were 
thrown  out  by  Republicans— In  fsyct. 
the  Republicans  added  In  4  votes,  and 
the  Democrats  threw  out,  in  every 
case,  threw  people  out:  3,834  of  them. 

So  the  question  about  whether  or 
not  this  has  been  dme  in  TfM«>n> 
somehow  by  the  RqMibllcans  to  Mr. 
McCloskey  is  qjedous  on  the  face  of 
it.  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  Demo- 
crat majority  controlling  those  coun- 
ties found  a  number  of  disallowed 
votes. 

We  know,  anyhow,  that  that  Is  an 
argument  that  means  nothing  In  the 
end.  because  whether  you  count  them 
all  or  you  do  not  count  them  all. 
either  way  Mr.  Mclntire  wins  the 
race.  

Mr.  WALKER.  In  fairness  to  the 
gentleman  fitnn  Indiana,  I  think  that 
he  has  made  It  quite  clear  that  most  of 
his  problem  is  with  the  law  itself,  if  I 
understand  what  he  has  said  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  evidently 
the  problem  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
from  which  he  quoted,  has  a  problon 
with  the  law  itself. 

The  out  problem  I  have  got  with 
that,  I  must  say  to  you.  Is  that  that 
law  is  also  the  law  under  which  the 
rest  of  the  delegatkm.  inrlnding  your- 
self, were  elected;  and  in  fact  if  the 
certification  that  you  have  also  were 
based  yxpaa  that  law,  then  If  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre has  a  problem  it  seems  to  me  that 
most  of  the  Indiana  delegatlMi  has  a 
problem  with  regard  to  certifications. 
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Then  I  become  disturbed  at  some 
point  the  House  of  Represenatives  can 
simply  declare  an  entire  State  delega- 
ti<m  null  and  void  in  terms  of  their 
certification.  We  would  have  a  serious 
constitutional  crisis,  I  think  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more. 

The  gentleman  understands  the  In- 
diana statute  only  comes  into  play  in 
the  case  of  a  contested  election.  If  for 
example  the  election  by  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  Hotise  of 


Representatives  were  contested  that 
statute  would  come  into  play  and  I 
would  hope  that  my  (qnx>nait.  as  well 
as  I.  would  question  Its  fairness  Just  as 
they  did  In  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly and  Ignored  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  gentleman 
does  understand  that  depending  upon 
how  authority  is  used  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  he  has  pointed  out 
earlier  In  his  remarics.  one  Member  of 
Congress  can  stand  up  and  challenge 
another  Member  of  Congress.  That 
therefore  results  In  a  ctmtest  that  the 
House  has  to  resolve.  If  we  were  to 
take  the  power  of  the  majority  at 
some  point  and  deny  numbers  of  Mem- 
bers their  seats  based  upon  that  con- 
test and  then  begin  the  process  of  de- 
terminations across  the  country,  we 
could  end  up  with  very  serious  oonsti- 
tuttemal  crises  that  develop  within  this 
body.  That  is  our  cooeem  that  the  one 
way  we  have  of  protecting  ourselves 
against  that  is  to  accept  as  prima  fade 
evidence  that  somebody  has  won  an 
election  the  certificate  from  the  State. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  obvious  way  to  rectify  the  problem 
in  Indiana,  which  heaven  knows  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  problem  with  the 
way  their  election  laws  are  written,  at 
least  with  regard  to  contests  and  re- 
counts, the  obvious  way  is  to  go  to  the 
Indiana  Legislature  and  get  them  to 
change  that  law. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  a  lot  doaer  to  that 
than  either  the  gentleman  in  the  wen 
or  I  would  be. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

What  we  would  hope  is  that  while 
that  procedure  is  taking  place,  if  in 
fact  it  does,  and  while  we  are  making 
determlnatitms  in  the  House  of  Rqire- 
soitatives,  we  would  hope  that  our  col- 
league. Ride  Mclntyre,  would  be  given 
his  seat  in  this  Chamber  so  that  aU 
these  various  questions  can  be  raised, 
can  be  settled,  but  that  the  timeframe 
in  which  that  is  done  will  not  be  a 
timeframe  in  which  sane  peo|^  are 
denied  their  refwesentatlon  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  would  agree.  I  think 
the  time  has  cone  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. Let  the  process  work  its  course. 
Just  as  we  have  done  in  at  least  82 
other  cases  that  ate  exactly  on  target 
with  this  precedent,  that  we  ougjit  to 
seat  the  gentlonan  and  then  deal  with 
the  contest.  But  the  people  of  Indiana 
ought  not  to  be  doiied  their  seat 
during  this  interim  polod. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  badi  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


^JflAJlAv/ 
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RELIEP  OF  MARSHA 
CHRISTOPHER 


UM 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Foao]  is 
recognized  for  9  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  with  mixed  feelings  of  sad- 
ness, anger,  and  hope.  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
BCarsha  Christopher,  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  has  suffered  an  Injustice  at 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  who  deserves  to  have  that  injus- 
tice righted. 

Mrs.  Christopher,  the  mother  of  five 
children,  was  a  temporary  letter  carri- 
er who.  through  the  contributory  neg- 
ligence of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  was 
mauled  by  a  vicious  dog  and  horribly 
disfigured.  BCrs.  Christopher  was 
awarded  worker's  compensation  by  the 
Labor  Department,  but  because  she  re- 
ceived a  settlement  fnnn  the  dog's 
owner,  the  Labor  D^^artment  later  re- 
duced her  award  by  nearly  $40,000. 
This  reduction  left  Mrs.  Christopher 
with  totally  Inadequate  compensation 
for  her  pain  and  suffering,  dlsfigxire- 
ment.  loss  of  work,  future  psychologi- 
cal and  employment  problems,  and  the 
trauma  of  18  surgical  repair  oper- 
ations. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  would 
suspend  the  operation  of  5  U.S.C. 
8132.  which  compels  the  reduction  of 
Federal  worker's  compensation  awards 
where  a  settlement  is  obtained  from  a 
third-party  tortfeasor.  The  Treasury 
would  be  directed  to  repay  to  Mrs. 
Christopher  the  portion  of  her  work- 
er's compensation  award  which  she  re- 
turned to  the  Labor  Department  as 
well  as  the  amount  by  which  her  com- 
pensation pajrments  were  reduced. 

My  feelings  of  sadness  and  anger  are 
caused  by  the  unfortimate  history  of 
this  legislation,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  May  1983  without  a  dlaBen^ 
Ing  vote,  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  October  of  last  year  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Despite  the  bipartisan 
approval  of  the  Congress,  this  legisla- 
tion fell  prey  to  a  Presidential  veto,  a 
pocket  veto  that  was  not  even  accom- 
panied by  an  explanation. 

The  President's  veto  was  not  a  com- 
plete siuDrlse,  however,  since  the 
Labor  Department  has  consistently 
opposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
BITS.  Christopher.  In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man RooiHO  written  in  November 
1982.  Secretary  Donovan  raised  two 
objections  to  this  bill:  that  relief  for 
Mrs.  Christopher  would  constitute 
preferential  treatment  and  that  it 
would  set  an  undesirable  and  costly 
precedent. 

At  first  blush.  Secretary  Donovan's 
concerns  seem  reasonable.  If  the  sub- 
rogation provisions  of  the  law  are 
waived  for  Mrs.  Christopher,  what  Is 


to  prevent  other  similar  situated  indi- 
viduals from  seeking  a  similar  waiver? 
The  answer  is  obvious:  There  are  no 
such  individuals  or.  at  least,  none  who 
have  made  themselves  known  to  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  Congress. 
And  if  any  such  individuals  do  exist, 
they  are  few  in  number  and  deserving 
of  the  same  relief  Congress  voted  to 
provide  to  Mrs.  Christopher.  The  Gov- 
ernment's negligence  in  Mrs.  Christo- 
pher's case  was  egregious,  her  injuries 
and  suffering  have  been  excruciating 
and  horrible,  and  the  compensation 
she  received  was  pitifully  Inadequate 
because  she  misunderstood  her  rights 
and  the  Government's  liability.  The 
combination  of  these  factors  in  one 
case  is  so  unusal  that  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  waived  its  own  rules 
against  consideration  of  private  relief 
bills  relating  to  the  Federal  Employee 
Compensation  Act.  The  committee  was 
confident  that  no  precedent  was  being 
created: 

The  «««miti«.«  It  not  persuaded  that  the 
puiace  of  this  bill  will  create  an  undeetr- 
»ble  precedent.  WbUe  the  cwnimlttee  re- 
nuAlna  ■trongly  oppoeed  to  privato  bOle 
which  attempt  to  make  plecetneal  esoep- 
Uoni  to  the  unlfonn  acbeme  of  onmpmw- 
Uon  provided  In  the  Fedeial  Bn^oyeea 
Compeneatioa  Act.  the  eniei  nature  of  the 
injury  and  the  demonatratod  egrsdoui  nsc- 
Ugenoe  on  the  part  of  the  claimant's  snperl- 
on  juatify  the  limited  relief  provided  In  this 
bill.  It  ahould  be  noted  that  this  bfD  does 
not  chance  the  provlelone  of  the  Act  which 
sovem  beneflU  or  entitlement  In  this  tat- 
•tanoe.  Rather  it  reUevea  an  indtvkhial  of  a 
requirement  to  reimburse  the  Oovemment 
from  the  settlement  payment  and  restores 
her  rltht  to  further  medical  treatment 
which  would  otherwise  be  llmltod  due  to 
that  settlement. 

In  view  of  the  unique  dreumstanoes  of  the 
case  and  its  dear  equttka.  It  Is  reconaaand- 
ed  that  the  Mil  be  oooaldared  lavorataiy.— 
HJt  Rep.  No.  S6.  98th  Ooograss.  Ist  Sasa  a 
(1M3). 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judldary  Commit- 
tee was  right:  The  equities  In  this  case 
are  clear.  Mrs.  Chrtetoi>her  deaenres 
full  compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  her  injuries  and  suffering. 

I  urge  my  coUeaguM  to  act  favorably 
and  expeditloualy  on  this  ledilation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  CoogreM  can  put 
this  bin  before  the  President  again 
before  Mrs.  Christopher  undergoes 
her  19th  operation.* 


RULES  OP  THE  JODIT  BCONOM- 
IC  OOMMrTTEE  FOR  THE  99TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rmobo  and  to  Indude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, I  submit  herewith  for  printing  in 
the  Oomnisuoif  AL  Raooio  the  rules 
of  the  Joint  Eoonomle  Committee  in 
accordance  with  dauae  2(a)  of  House 
rule  XI  (reaffirmed.  February  4, 1986): 


Rrasa  or  the  Jom  Booaoiac  Coa 

Rule  1.  The  rulea  of  the  Senate  and 
Houae,  Inaofar  sa  they  are  applicable,  ahall 
govern  the  rffmi"'**^*  and  ita  aubcommit- 
teea.  The  rulea  of  the  committee,  insofar  aa 
they  are  applicable,  ahall  be  the  rulea  of  any 
auboommittee  of  the  committee. 

Rule  a.  The  meetlnss  of  the  committee 
ahall  be  held  at  aueh  timea  and  in  auch 
plaoaa  aa  the  chairman  may  dcalsnat.f.  or  at 
aueh  timaa  aa  a  quorum  of  the  committee 
may  raquaat  In  writing,  with  adequate  ad- 
vanee  notlee  provided  to  all  members  of  the 
nwimiMim  Subcommittee  meetinsa  ahall 
not  be  held  when  the  full  committee  ia 
meeting.  Where  theae  rulea  require  a  vote  of 
the  membera  of  the  oonamittee,  polling  of 
BBsmbera  either  In  writinc  or  by  telephone 
ahaO  not  be  permitted  to  aubatltute  for  a 
vote  taken  at  a  committee  meeting,  unleaa 
the  ranking  minority  member  aaaenta  to 
waiver  of  thia  requlivment 

Rule  S.  Ten  membera  of  the  committee 
ahall  conatltutf  a  quorum.  A  majority  of  the 
iiifwbfi'"  of  a  auboommittee  ahall  oonatltute 
a  quorum  of  aueh  auboommittee. 

Rule  4.  written  or  telegraphic  proxiea  of 
oommlttee  membera  will  be  received  and  re- 
corded on  any  vote  taken  by  the  ooounlttee, 
except  at  the  organlaatlan  meeting  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Oongreaa,  or  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  creating  a  quorum. 

Rule  S.  The  ehalnaan  may  name  atanrtlng 
or  apodal  auboommltteea.  Any  member  of 
the  "imKKKHiMm  ahall  have  the  privilege  of 
alttlng  with  any  auboommittee  during  ita 
hearii^  or  dellberaUona.  and  may  portld- 
pate  In  aueh  hearlnga  or  dellberatioaa.  but 
no  aueh  member  who  la  not  a  member  of  the 
auboommittee  ahall  vote  on  any  matter 
before  auch  auboommittee. 

Rule  4.  The  ehalrmanahlp  and  vice  chair- 
of  the  committee  ahaU  alternate 
the  Bouae  and  the  Senate  by  Oon- 
The  aenlor  member  of  the  minority 
party  In  the  Bouae  of  Oongreaa  oppodte  to 
that  of  the  chairman  ahall  be  the  ranking 
minority  mwn^fy^  of  the  oommlttee.  In  the 
event  the  House  and  Senate  are  under  dif- 
ferent party  control,  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  ahall  repreeent  the  malorlty  party 
In  their  reapeettve  Houaea. 

Rule  7.  Queatlona  aa  to  the  order  of  bud- 
nem  and  the  procedure  of  the  oommlttee 
ahaU  In  the  flrat  inatanee  be  decided  by  the 
ehalnnan.  aubject  always  to  an  appeal  to 
the  ooounlttee. 

Rule  8.  All  hearlnga  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  ita  auboommltteea  ahall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  where  the  com- 
mittee or  auboommittee.  aa  the  caae  may  be. 
by  a  majority  vote  orders  an  executive  aes- 
alon.  Whenever  poadUe.  all  public  hearlnga 
ahall  Indude  aome  afsalnni  held  on  the 
nimate  aide  and  aome  on  the  Houae  aide. 
Houae  and  Senate  Membera  ahall  alternate 
in  order  of  aeatlng  and  interrogation, 

Rule  0.  So  far  aa  practicable  all  wltneaaea 
appearing  before  the  committee  ahall  fOe 
advance  written  atatementa  of  their  pro- 
pooed  teaUmony,  and  their  oral  teatlmony 
ahall  be  limited  to  brief  aummarlea.  Brief  In- 
aertlona  of  additional  germane  material  will 
be  recdved  for  the  record,  aubject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman. 

Rule  10.  An  accurate  atenographlc  record 
ahall  be  kept  of  all  teatlmony  and  eadi  wlt- 
nem  ivovlded  with  a  oopy  thereof.  Wlt- 
neaaea may  make  changea  in  teatlmony  for 
the  purpoae  of  correcting  grammatical 
errora.  obvioua  errora  of  fact,  and  errors  of 
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tranacrlpUon.  Brief  aupplemental  materlala 
when  required  to  darlfy  the  transcript  may 
be  inaerted  In  the  record  aubject  to  the  ai>- 
proval  of  the  chairman.  Wltneaaea  ahaU  be 
allowed  S  daya  within  which  to  correct  and 
return  the  transcript  of  their  teatlmony.  If 
not  ao  returned,  the  derlc  may  doee  the 
record  whenever  neoeaaary. 

Rule  11.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
ahall  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
lnga tranacrlpt  for  the  purpoae  of  correcting 
errora  of  tranacrlption  and  grammar,  and 
clarifying  queatlona  or  remarka.  If  another 
person  ia  authorised  by  a  committee 
member  to  make  hia  correctiona,  the  derk 
ahaU  be  ao  notified. 

Members  who  have  received  unanimoua 
conaent  to  aubmit  written  queatlona  to  wlt- 
neaaea ahall  be  allowed  3  days  within  which 
to  aubmit  theae  to  the  executive  director  for 
tranamiaBion  to  the  wltneaaea.  The  record 
may  be  hdd  <n>en  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
1  week  awaiting  reaponaea  by  wltneaaea. 

Rule  13.  Testimony  received  in  executive 
hearlnga  ahall  not  be  releaaed  or  included  in 
any  report  without  the  approval  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee. 

Rule  13.  The  chairman  ahall  provide  ade- 
quate time  for  queatloning  of  wltneaaea  by 
all  membera,  and  the  rule  of  germaneneaa 
ahall  be  enforced  in  all  heartnga. 

Rule  14.  None  of  the  hearlnga  of  the  com- 
mittee ahall  be  tdecaat  or  broadcaat,  wheth- 
er directly  or  through  auch  devicea  aa  wire 
recordinga.  wire  tapea,  motion  plcturea.  or 
other  mechanical  means,  if  in  conflict  with 
a  rule  or  practice  of  the  Houae  on  the  aide 
of  the  Capitol  where  hearlnga  are  being 
held.  If  no  general  rule  or  practice  prevails 
in  regard  to  auch  telecast  or  broadcaat,  none 
of  the  hearings  of  the  committee  ahidl  be 
telecaat  or  broadcaat  unleaa  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Telecaats  or  broadcaata  of  any  auch  por- 
tion of  hearlnga  of  the  committee  aa  may  in- 
dude teatlmony  of  a  witneaa,  ahall  not  be 
authorlaed  if  auch  witneaa  objecta  to  auch 
telecaat  or  broadcast:  Provided,  That  such 
witneaa  ahall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
make  such  objectimi.  If  any.  to  the  conmlt- 
tee  at  a  time  when  the  proceedingi  are  not 
being  tdecaat  or  broadcast 

Rule  15.  No  committee  report  ahall  be 
made  public  or  tranamitted  to  the  Congreaa 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
oommlttee  except  that  when  the  Congreaa 
haa  adjourned,  auboommltteea  may  by  ma- 
jority vote  and  with  the  expreaa  petmiadon 
of  the  fun  committee  aubmit  reporta  to  the 
full  committee  and  dmultaneoualy  release 
aame  to  the  public:  Prmriied,  That  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  make  a 
report  aupplementary  to  or  dlaaenting  from 
the  majority  report.  Such  aupplementary  or 
dlaaenting  reports  ahould  lie  aa  brief  aa  poa- 
dble.  Factual  reporta  by  the  committee 
ataff  may  l>e  printed  for  the  diatribution  to 
committee  membera  and  the  public  only 
upon  authorisation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  dther  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee  or  with  the  con- 
aent of  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Rule  16.  No  aummary  of  a  committee 
report,  prediction  of  the  contents  of  a 
report,  or  statement  of  conclusions  concein- 
ing  any  inveatigation  shall  be  made  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  or  of  the  commit- 
tee ataff  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  report  of 
the  committee. 

Rule  17.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  proceedlnga  and 
action.  The  derk  of  the  committee,  or  a  dea- 
ignated  member  of  the  committee  ataff, 
ahall  act  aa  recording  secretary  of  all  pro- 


ceedlnga before  the  committee  and  ahall 
prepare  and  circulate  to  all  membera  of  the 
committee  the  mlnutea  of  aueh  inofimiliim 
MInutea  dreulated  will  be  oonaldered  ap- 
proved unlem  objection  ia  registered  mtor  to 
the  next  oommlttee  meeting.  The  records  of 
the  coouiittee  ahall  be  open  to  all  menibeia 
of  the  committee. 

Rule  18.  The  oommlttee  alwn  have  a  pro- 
f  eaaional  and  derleal  ataff  under  the  auper- 
vlaion  of  an  executive  director.  The  commit- 
tee ahall  appoint  and  remove  the  executive 
director  with  the  approval  of  not  Ism  than 
ten  membera  of  the  committee  Staff  oper- 
ating prooedurea  ahaU  be  determined  by  the 
executive  director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  nnmmlttee.  and  after  nottfl- 
cation  to  the  ranking  mlnortty  member  with 
reapect  to  baaic  revlalooa.  The  executive  di- 
rector, under  the  general  aupervlalon  of  the 
chairman,  ia  authorised  to  deal  directly  with 
agendea  of  the  Oovemment  and  with  nan- 
Oovemment  groupa  and  Indlvlduala  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  prof esaioosi  niembeia  of  the  ooounlt- 
tee ataff  ahall  be  appointed  and  removed  on 
the  rwwnmenrtatlnn  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor with  approval  by  majority  vote  of  the 
oommlttee.  The  iiiofiilnnal  ataff  membera. 
including  the  executive  director,  ahall  be 
peraona  aelected  without  regard  to  political 
affillatkma  who,  aa  a  reault  of  training,  ex- 
perience, and  attalnmenta.  are  exoeptlooally 
qualified  to  analyse  and  Interpret  economic 
developmenta  and  pmgrama.  The  derleal 
and  temporary  stsff  shaD  be  appointed  and 
removed  by  the  executive  director  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman,  and  after  notifi- 
cation to  the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
committee  ataff  ahall  aerve  all  membera  of 
the  committee  in  an  objective,  nonpaitlaan 
manner.  Ftom  time  to  time,  upon  request, 
the  executive  director  ahaO  iVwlgnatr  indi- 
vidual membeia  of  the  ataff  to  aaaiat  aub- 
oommltteea. individual  oommlttee  membera. 
and  the  minority  membera.  The  ataff.  to  the 
extent  possible,  ahall  be  organised  along 
functional  lines  to  permit  apedallsatlon. 

Rule  19.  Attendance  at  executive  afarioni 
ahall  be  limited  to  membera  of  the  commit- 
tee and  of  the  committee  ataff.  Other  per- 
aona whoae  preeence  ia  requeated  or  oonaent- 
ed  to  by  the  committee  may  be  admitted  to 
auch  aeaaiona. 

Rule  ao.  Selection  of  wltntaaea  for  com- 
mittee heartnga  ahall  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee ataff  tmder  the  dlreetian  of  the 
chairman.  A  list  of  proposed  wltneaaea  ahall 
be  aulxnitted  to  the  membera  of  the  com- 
mittee for  review  auffldently  In  advance  of 
the  heartnga  to  permit  auggeationa  by  the 
committee  membera  to  recdve  appropriate 
conalderatlon. 

Rule  31.  Tlie  chairman  of  the  ooounittee 
ahall  have  the  overall  responalhlllty  for  pre- 
paring and  carrying  out  the  oommlttee'a 
program.  Inrliiding  ataff  atudiea.  aubject  to 
prior  approval  of  each  item  on  the  program 
by  a  majority  of  the  oommlttee  or.  alterna- 
tively, by  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Prior  to  and  during  the  trandtlon  from  one 
Congreaa  to  another,  the  outgoing  commit- 
tee ahall  prepare  and  have  ready  a  plan  for 
the  condderatlon  of  the  Preaident'a  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  the  preparation  of  the 
conunlttee'a  report  thereon  in  order  to  meet 
the  ICarch  1  deadline  eatabllahed  by  Public 
Law  304  (7»th  Cong.),  aa  amended.  (See  hla- 
torical  note,  p.  13.) 

Rule  22.  Propoaala  for  amending  commit- 
tee rules  shall  be  sent  to  all  membera  at 
least  1  week  before  final  action  is  taken 
thereon,  unless  the  amendment  is  made  by 
unanimous  consent.  Approval  by  at  leaat  11 


membeia  of  the  coBomittee  ahall  be  required 
to  amend  theae  rulea. 

Rule  33.  The  Information  mntatoied  In 
any  booka.  papers,  or  documents  furnished 
to  the  oommlttee  by  sny  Individual,  partner- 
ship, ooiporatlon.  or  other  legal  entity  shsll. 
upon  the  request  of  the  individual,  partner- 
ahlp.  corporation,  or  entity  fumlBhlng  the 
aame.  be  maintained  In  atrlct  confidence  by 
the  membera  and  ataff  of  the  mmmlttee. 
except  that  any  audi  Inf ormatlon  may  be 
releaaed  ontdde  of  executive  saaafcm  of  the 
committee  if  tlie  release  thereof  is  effected 
in  a  manner  which  wm  not  reveal  the  identi- 
ty of  auch  indtvidual.  partnerdilp.  corpora- 
tion, or  entltr  Pmotded,  That  the  coounlt- 
tee  by  Bnjartty  vote  may  authorise  the  dla- 
doaure  of  the  Identity  of  sny  sodi  indhrld- 
usl.  partnership,  ooiporatlon.  or  entity  In 
owmertlnn  with  any  pending  hearing  or  aa  a 
part  of  a  duly  authorlaed  report  of  the  com- 
mittee if  audi  rdease  la  deemed  eaaentld  to 
the  performance  of  the  functlooa  of  the 
coBualttee  and  ia  In  the  public  Intereat.* 


RUUS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCA'nON  AND  LABOR  FOR 
THE  99TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
pomission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbookd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  for  publishing  in  the  Concus- 
nomu.  Raooin  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labcn*  for  the 
99th  Congreas,  adtwted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  open  se8si<m  on  February  20. 
1985.  in  compliance  with  rule  XL 
clause  2  of  the  Rules  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives: 
RuLCB  or  ni  Cumuiiss  am  Eoocanoa  am 


RoLB  1.  RaouLAB  am  Bemau.  1 
(a)  Regulsr  meetingB  of  the  onmmlttfie  shsll 
be  hdd  on  the  second  snd  fourth  Tuesdsys 
of  eadi  month  at  9:48  ajn..  while  the  Con- 
grem  la  in  aeadon  When  the  Chairman  be- 
Ueves  that  the  conunlttee  wfll  not  be  eonsM- 
erlng  any  bin  or  resolutton  before  the  oom- 
mlttee and  that  there  la  no  other  boaineaa 
to  be  tranaacted  at  a  regular  meeting,  he 
win  give  each  member  of  the  committee,  aa 
far  in  advance  of  the  day  of  the  regular 
meeting  aa  the  drcumatancea  make  practi- 
cahle.  a  written  notloe  to  that  effect;  and  no 
conunlttee  meeting  ahaU  be  hdd  on  that 
day. 

(6)  The  Chairman  may  caU  and  convene, 
aa  he  considers  neoeaaary,  adrtitlnnal  meet- 
inga  of  the  committee  for  the  cnnalrterarinn 
of  any  un  or  reaolution  pending  before  the 
committee  at  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee buatneaa.  The  committee  ahaU  meet 
f cnr  auch  purposea  pursuant  to  that  can  of 
the  Chairman. 

(e)  If  at  leaat  three  membera  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  apodal  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  thoae 
members  may  fUe  in  the  offlcea  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  requeat  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  apodal  meeting.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  requeat.  the  ataff  di- 
rector of  the  committee  ahaU  notify  the 
(3iaiiman  of  the  filing  of  the  requeat.  If. 
within  three  ralendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  requeat,  the  Chairman  doea  not  eaU 
the  requeated  apedal  meeting  to  be  held 
within  aeven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  requeat,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
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tbe  committee  mmy  fUe  In  the  off Icee  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  th«t  a  spe- 
daJ  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held, 
■pedfytnc  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and 
the  meamire  or  matter  to  be  considered  at 
that  ipeclal  meetlnt-  The  committee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  tbe  fUlnc  of  the  notice,  the  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  committee  shall  notify  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  such  meetlnc 
will  be  held  and  Inform  them  of  lU  date  and 
hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered: and  only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  In  that  notice  may  be  considered  at 
that  special  meetlnc. 

(d)  AU  leclalattve  meetln«s  of  the  commit- 
tee and  lU  subcommittees  shall  be  open.  No 
buslneas  meeting  of  the  committee,  other 
than  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  may  be 
held  without  each  member  being  given  rea- 
sonable notice.  Such  meeting  shall  be  called 
to  order  and  presided  over  by  the  Chairman, 
or  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  by  the 
ranking  malortty  party  member  of  the  com- 
mittee present.  

Rou  X  Qcnnoiniio  or  Wirmssn.— 
Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  reoognlMd 
by  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  ft-mlnute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  »-mlnute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  members  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  In  both  committee  and 
subcommittee  hearings  shall  be  Initiated  by 
the  Chairman,  followed  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority party  monber  and  all  other  membefs 
alternating  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority party.  In  recognising  members  to 
question  witnesses  In  this  fashion,  the 
Chairman  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  the  majority  to  minority  party 
members  present  and  shall  estsbllsh  the 
order  of  recognition  for  questioning  In  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  place  the  members  of 
the  majority  party  In  a  disadvantageous  po- 
sition. The  Chairman  may  accomplish  this 
by  recognising  two  majority  party  members 
of  each  minority  party  member  recognised. 

Ruix  S.  Rnoaos  ams  Roixciou.— Written 
records  shall  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  and  of  each  subcommittee. 
Iwhidlng  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  roUcall  Is  demanded.  The 
result  of  each  such  rollcall  vote  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee for  Inspection  by  the  public  at  rea- 
sonable times  In  the  offices  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee.  Information  so  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription of  the  amendment,  motion,  order, 
or  other  proposition  and  the  name  of  each 
member  voting  for  and  each  member  voting 
aglnst  such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or 
proposition,  and  whether  by  proxy  or  In 
person,  and  the  names  of  those  members 
present  but  not  voting.  A  record  vote  may 
be  demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members 
present  or.  In  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorum,  by  any  one  member. 

Rou  4.  SiAmiira  SuBooMiaTm:  Sisx, 
Ratio.  Am  JuaisDicnoii.— <a)  There  shall 
be  eight  standing  subcommittee  with  tbe 
following  Jurisdictions: 

SvtKommUUe  on  Klementary.  Secondary, 
and  Voeationai  MacoMon.— Education 
through  the  high  school  level  and  vocation- 
al eduction.  Including  but  not  limited  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  generally, 
vocational  education,  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition,  adult  basic  education,  migrant 
and  avicultural  labor  education,  and  over- 
seas dependent  schools. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Sec- 
ondary, and  Vocational  Education  shall  con- 
sist of  16  members.  10  from  the  majority 
and  6  from  the  minority.  This  ratio  Inehides 
ex  officio  members. 

SubeommtUee  on  Pottateondanf  tdwea- 
Hon.— Education  beyond  tbe  high  school 
level.  Including  but  not  limited  to  hlgber 
education  generally,  education  professions 
development,  postssoandary  student  assist- 
ance, arts  and  humanltlea,  museums,  and  li- 
brary services  and  ooostraction. 

Tbe  Subcommittee  on  Poataecondary  Edu- 
cation  shall  rtmsiit  of  tt  msiiibers,  14  fNm 
tbe  majority  and  9  from  the  minority.  Tbls 
ratio  Inehides  ex  officio  members. 

SvbeommiUm  on  Hmttk  and  AtAXlL— 
Workers'  health  and  safety,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  occupational  safety  and 
health,  mine  health  and  safety,  youth  camp 
safety,  and  migrant  and  agricultural  labor 
health  and  safety. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety 
shall  coMist  of  •  memben,  •  tnta  the  ma- 
jority and  S  from  the  minority.  This  ratio 
Includes  ex  offloto  members. 

SubeommittM  on  Lmbor^MunagtwmU  Ma- 
loitoiML— Relationship  beCwesn  am^lonr 
and  employee  and  their  reprsssntatlves.  in- 
cluding but  not  Umlted  to 
ment  relations  generally.  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  and  penstoo  beneflU  Inrtwlhig 
nnployee  Retirement  Income  Security  act 
(ERISA). 

The  Subcommittee  on  lAbor-Management 
Relations  shaU  consist  of  IB  msmbers.  » 
fltxn  tbe  majority  and  •  from  the  minority. 
Tbte  ratio  Includes  ex  officio  membefs. 

SnbeommUtae  on  Labor  Standarda— 
Wsges  and  bouts  of  labor.  InrhMitng  but  not 
limited  to  Davla-Baoon  Act.  Walah-Baaley 
Act.  PWr  Labor  Standwds  Act  (tnrtwdtng 
child  labor),  workars*  compenaatlop  foienl- 
ly.  lionaUiore  and  Barbor  Workers'  Com- 
peiMation  Act.  I^ederal  employees'  ooaapen- 
sation.  Migrant  and  Seaaonal  Agrtealtural 
Worker  Protection  Act.  and  Servloe  Con- 
tract Act 

Tbe  Subcoomilttee  on 
shall  consist  of  •  members.  B  (nm  the  ma- 
jority snd  t  from  tbe  minority.  This  ratio 
Includes  ex  officio  members. 

SnbeomwMtae  on  Haman  Jtssoarosa— All 
matters  dealing  with  program  and  servloes 
for  the  elderty,  for  tbe  eHmlmtVw  of  pover- 
ty, and  for  the  care  and  traatmant  of  ebU- 
dren.  tadiidlng  preschool  prograna  but  oth- 
erwise exehMtve  of  aducatlcn  pragrana.  In- 
cluding but  not  llBttad  to  Eoonomte  Oppor- 
tunity »»««*  OoBununlty  SetvlBSS  programs 
(Bead  Start  Act.  Conmuntty  Servloas  Block 
Orant  Act.  etc.).  JUvanOe  Juatlee  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  Runaway  Touth  Act. 
early  childhood  serrleaB.  nutrition  programs 
for  tbe  aklerljr,  and  otbar  Amartoans. 

Tbe  Subeommlttae  on  Bnman  Raaouroea 
shall  consist  of  10  mtni^wTT.  •  from  tbe  ma- 
jority and  4  fttn  the  minority.  Tbla  ratio 
Incudes  ex  offldo  members. 

SubeommUtat  on  Asisel  MaoaMon.— Spe- 
cial education  programa,  indudtng  but  not 
limited  to  aleobol  and  drug  abuse,  education 
of  the  handleapped.  retaabOttatlon.  envlran- 
mental  education.  National  InstttuU  of 
BdufatlCTi.  migrant  and  agricultural  labor, 
day  ear*,  child  adopUon.  child  abuse,  domea- 
tlc  vlolenee.  and  domeatlc  volunteers. 
ACTION  (excluding  volunteer  older  Ameri- 
can programs). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education 
shall  ooiMlat  of  10  memben.  6  from  the  ma- 
jority and  4  from  tbe  minority.  This  ratio 

includes  ex  officio  members. 
SitbeommlUat  on  KmvUnrmtnt  Opportuni- 

Msa— Comprehensive      employment      and 


training,  work  Incentive  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunltiea.  Including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  Comprehensive  Bnployment  and 
Training  Act  and  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  equal  employment  opportunities.  Pull 
Anployment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
(Bumphrey  Bawklns  Act),  dtsplaned  home- 
makers,  employment  services  (Wagner- 
Peyser  Act),  youth  and  young  adult  conser- 
vation corps  programs  (Including  Touth 
Coossrvatlon  Corps  and  American  Coneer- 
vatlon  Corps),  Import  trade  Impacts,  plant 
relocation  impact,  and  Work  IncenUve  Pro- 
gram (WIN). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment  Op- 
portunities shall  consist  of  8  members,  S 
from  tbe  majority  and  3  from  tbe  minority. 
This  ratio  Indudes  ex  offldo  membera. 

lb)  Tbe  majority  party  members  of  the 
ftTmmlttff  may  provide  for  such  special  and 
seleet  subcommittees  as  determined  to  be 
appropriate. 

Ruu  S.  Ex  Omae  Mimsbssbip.— The 
Chairman  of  tbe  committee  and  the  ranking 
minortty  party  member  of  the  conunlttee 
aball  have  tbe  right  to  be  ex  offldo  mem- 
bers of  each  subcommittee  established  pur- 
suant to  Rule  4.  Ex  offldo  members  shall  be 
ooonted  for  purpoees  of  determining  a 
quorum  and  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
all  measures  and  matters  considered  in  each 
subfttff**"'**tt  cc 

Ruu  0.  SraciAL  AaaiamoMT  or  Mxm- 
aaaa.— To  faclHtate  tbe  ovenlght  and  other 
Icgtalative  and  InvestlgaUve  acUvlties  of  tbe 
conunlttee.  the  Chatnnan  of  the  committee 
may,  at  the  request  of  a  subcommittee 
chairman,  make  a  temporary  assignment  of 
any  nw««»««r  of  tbe  committee  to  such  sub- 
ooounlttee  for  tbe  purpoee  of  enabling  sudi 
member  to  participate  tai  any  public  bear- 
inc.  Investigation,  or  study  by  such  subcom- 
mittee to  be  held  outside  of  Washington. 
D.C.  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
attciad  public  hearings  of  any  subcommittee 
and  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  by  the 
subcoeamittee  rhalrman   to  question   wlt- 

Rnu  7.  SoBOomanB  CBAnuumHiFs.— 
Tbe  majority  party  members  of  tbe  commit- 
tee shall  have  the  right,  in  order  of  full 
KnmKtttt±Mm  seniority,  to  bid  for  subcoeamit- 
tee chairmanships.  Any  such  request  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  In  tbe  majority 
party  caucus  of  tbe  committee.  Members  so 
elected  shaU  be  chairmen  of  their  respective 
^^^^>fnyll»^ttccs 

Rou  t.  SuaooiofiTTa  ScHsonuira.— Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  meeting  dates 
after  consultation  with  tbe  Chairman  and 
other  subcommittee  chairmen  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  or 
bearingB.  wherever  possible.  Available  dates 
for  subcommittee  meetings  during  tbe  ses- 
sion shall  be  asdgned  by  tbe  Chairman  to 
the  subcommittees  as  nearly  as  practicable 
In  rotation  and  in  accordance  with  their 
workloads.  As  far  as  practicable,  tbe  Chair- 
man of  tbe  committee  shaU  seek  to  assure 
that  subcommittees  are  not  scheduled  to 
meet  for  markup  or  apmoval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  when  the  committee  Is  meet- 
ing to  condder  any  measure  or  matter  for 
markup  or  approval. 

Ruu  9.  SuBcomiiTTa  Ruua.— The  rules 
of  the  committee  shall  be  the  rules  of  its 
subcommittees. 

Ruu  10.  ComaTTB  StAm.— Except  as 
provided  In  Rule  XI,  clause  B<d)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
staff  of  tbe  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  lAbor  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 


(1)  The  subcommittee  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  In  consultation  with  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  subcommittee  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  the  subcommittee  by  tbe  full 
committee; 

(3)  The  staff  assigned  to  the  minority 
shall  be  appointed  and  their  remuneration 
determined  In  such  manner  as  the  minority 
party  members  of  the  committee  shall  de- 
termine within  tbe  budget  approved  for 
such  purposes  by  the  committee; 

(3)  Tbe  employees  of  tbe  committee  not 
asdgned  to  a  standing  subcommittee  or  to 
the  minority  under  the  above  provldons 
shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be  removed, 
and  their  remuneration  determined  by  the 
chairman  in  consultation  with  and  wltb  the 
approval  of  the  majority  party  members  of 
the  committee  within  the  budget  approved 
for  such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

Ruu  11.  SonavisioK  urn  Dunas  or  Com- 
MRTB  STAPva.— The  staff  of  a  subcommit- 
tee shall  be  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. The  staff  assigned  to  the  minori- 
ty shall  be  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  may  delegate 
such  authority  as  they  determine  appropri- 
ate. Tbe  staff  of  the  committee  not  assigned 
to  a  subcommittee  or  to  the  minority  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervldon  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  establish 
and  assign  tbe  duties  and  responslbilltles  of 
such  staff  memben  and  delegate  authority 
as  he  determines  appropriate.  Staff  mem- 
ben shall  be  assigned  to  committee  business 
and  no  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to 
them. 

Ruu  12.  HxAawGS  Paocsvuu.— <a)  The 
Chairman.  In  the  case  of  hearings  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  committee,  and  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee  chairman.  In  the  case  of 
hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  subcommit- 
tee, shall  make  public  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  bear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  that  hearing  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at 
an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter  event,  the 
Cbaliman  or  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
as  the  case  may  be.  shall  make  such  public 
announcement  at  tbe  eailiest  posdble  date. 
Tbe  staff  director  of  the  committee  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Daily  Digest  Clerk  of 
the  Congresslonai  Record  as  soon  as  posd- 
ble after  such  public  announcement  Is 
made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  who 
Is  to  appear  before  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee, shall  file  with  the  staff  director 
of  the  committee,  at  least  24  houn  in  ad- 
vance of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony,  together 
with  a  brief  summary  thereof,  and  shall 
limit  his  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
his  statement.  The  staff  director  of  tbe 
committee  or  the  subcommittee,  as  tbe  case 
may  be.  shall  promptly  furnish  to  tbe  staff 
director  of  the  minority  a  copy  of  such  testi- 
mony submitted  to  the  committee  pursuant 
to  this  rule. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  man- 
ben  on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  party  monben  before  the 
completion  of  such  hearing,  to  caU  witnesses 


selected  by  the  minority  to  testify  wltb  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

Ruu  13.  MiXTiiMW— HxAXiiras— Quo- 
lUMs.— (a)  Subcommittees  are  authorised  to 
hold  hearings,  receive  exhibits,  hear  wit- 
nesses, and  report  to  the  committee  for 
final  action,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  sub- 
committee. No  such  meetings  or  hearings, 
however,  shall  be  held  outside  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  or  during  a  recess  or  adjournment 
of  tbe  House  without  tbe  prior  autborlaa' 
tlon  of  the  committee  Chatrauui  or  a  major- 
ity of  a  quorum  of  tbe  subcommittee:  Pro- 
vided; That,  where  feadble  and  practicable. 
14  d^  notice  will  be  given  of  such  meeting 
or  hearing. 

(ft)  One-third  of  the  membns  of  tbe  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  any  action  other  than 
■maiding  committee  rules,  dosing  a  meet- 
ing from  the  public  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation,  or  in  the  case  of  tbe  com- 
mittee authorising  a  subpena.  for  tbe  enu- 
merated actions,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Any  two  memben  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  tor  the  purpoee  of  taking  testimo- 
ny and  recdving  evidence. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  tbe  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee,  the  ranking 
majority  party  member  present  shall  pre- 
dde. 

(d)  As  far  as  practicable,  when  a  UU  or 
resolution  Is  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee,  memben  shall 
provide  the  derk  In  a  timely  manner  a  suf  fl- 
dent  number  of  written  copies  of  any 
amendment  offered,  so  as  to  enable  each 
member  present  to  recehre  a  copy  thereof 
prior  to  taking  action.  A  copy  of  each  such 
amendment  shall  be  '»««'«*««»«*^  in  the 
public  records  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be. 

Ruu  14.  SuBPBiAS.— A  subpena  may  be 
authorised  and  issued  by  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  In  the  conduct  of  any  Investi- 
gation or  series  of  investigations  or  acttri- 
ties.  only  when  authortaed  by  a  majority  of 
memben  f o  the  full  commlttw  voting,  a  ma- 
jority being  present  Authoriaed  subpenas 
ShaU  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  by  any  member  derignat,>id  by  tbe 
committee. 

Ruu  16.  RvoMS  OP  Suaoomnnas.— (a) 
Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered  a 
bill,  reaolutlon.  or  other  matter  to  be  report- 
ed to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  reporting  tbe  MU.  resolution, 
or  matter  to  tbe  committee,  or  any  member 
authortaed  by  the  soboommlttee  to  do  so. 
may  report  such  bin.  resolutlan.  or  matter 
to  tbe  committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  report  or 
cauae  to  be  reported  promptly  such  bill,  res- 
olution, or  matter,  and  to  take  or  cause  to 
be  taken  tbe  necessary  steps  to  taring  such 
bm.  reaolutkm,  or  matter  to  a  vote. 

(b)  In  any  event  the  report  deaoibed  In 
the  proviso  In  paragraph  (d)  of  this  rule,  of 
any  suboommlttee  on  a  measure  which  has 
been  approved  by  tbe  suboommlttee  shall  be 
fQed  within  seven  calendar  days  (exdudve 
of  days  on  which  the  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion) after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been 
fUed  wltb  the  staff  director  of  the  commit- 
tee a  written  request  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  memben  of  tbe  subcommittee,  for 
the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request  the  staff  director 
of  the  committee  shall  transmit  immediate- 
ly to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request 


(e)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legWattve  study  or  In- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate,  shall  contain  tbe  following  dis- 
claimer on  tbe  cover  of  such  report 

"This  report  has  not  been  offidsUy  adopt- 
ed by  tbe  Committee  on  Bdticatlcn  and 
Labor  (or  pertinent  subcommittee  thereof) 
and  may  not  therefore  necessarily  refled 
the  views  of  Its  members." 

(d)  Bms.  resolutions,  or  other  matten  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  suboommlttee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  upon  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  shall  be  considered  by  tbe  full 
committee  in  tbe  order  In  which  tbey  were 
reported  unless  tbe  committee  shaU  be  ma- 
jority vote  otherwise  direct  Provided,  lliat 
no  bai  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
consldrred  by  tbe  full  committee  unless  It 
has  been  In  the  hands  of  aU  iiiriiiben  at 
least  48  houn  prior  to  sudi  conskleratlop. 
Any  resolution  or  other  matter  reported  by 
a  subcommittee  shaD  be  in  tbe  hands  of  all 
memben  at  least  24  houn  prior  to  consider- 
ation thereof  by  the  full  commltt*ie  When  a 
bill  is  repcHted  from  subcommittee,  such 
measure  shaU  be  accompanied  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  piopoeed  changes  with  crisring 
law  and  a  seetion-by-sectlon  snalysis. 

(e)  TO  tbe  extent  practlcalde.  any  report 
prepared  pursuant  to  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee study  or  investigation  sbaU  be 
avaOaUe  to  memben  no  later  than  48  houn 
prior  to  consideration  of  any  sudi  report  by 
the  committee  or  suboommlttee.  as  the  case 
maybe. 

Ruu  16.  Paozixs.— (a)  A  vote  by  any 
member  In  the  committee  or  In  any  subcom- 
mittee may  l>e  cast  by  proxy,  but  sodi  proxy 
must  be  in  writing  and  in  the  bands  of  tbe 
staff  director  of  tbe  ooramlttee  or  the  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be.  during  eadi 
roUcaU  in  whldi  they  are  to  be  voted.  Eadi 
ixtixy  shaU  dfdgnatr  the  member  who  is  to 
execute  tbe  proxy  authorisation  and  diaU 
be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter 
and  any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto:  except  that  a  member  may  antbor- 
iae  a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
mccsi.  adjourn,  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Badi  proxy  to  be  effective  sbaU  be 
signed  by  the  member  ssslgned  bis  vote  and 
fhrnii  contain  tbe  date  and  time  of  day  that 
tbe  proxy  Is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  qumvm. 

(b)  Proxies  SbaU  be  In  tbe  fdlowlng  form: 

Hon. 


HouaeofRepreaentativee, 
Waehington,  DC 
Dbak :  Anticipating  that  I  wiU  be 


absoat   on   offldal   business   _.    

unable  to  be  present  I  hereby  autboflae  you 
to  vote  In  my  place  and  stead  In  tbe  consid- 
eration of  and  any  amendments  or 

motions  pertaining  thereto. 


Member  of  Conoreaa. 
— ,1»-. 


Executed  this  the day  of  — 

at  the  time  of PJi./AJC. 

Ruu  17.  AUTHOBBATIoa  POB  TfeAVXL.— (S) 

Consistent  with  tbe  primary  expense  rescdu- 
ticm  "M»  such  additional  expense  reaolutlans 
as  may  have  been  approved,  tbe  provisians 
of  this  rule  shaU  govern  travd  of  committee 
memben  and  staff.  Tnvd  to  be  paid  from 
funds  set  adde  tor  tbe  fuU  committee  for 
any  member  or  any  staff  member  shaU  be 
paid  only  upon  tbe  prior  authorisation  of 
the  Chairman.  Tnvd  may  be  authorised  by 
the  Chairman  tar  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  In  connection  with  tbe  attendance 
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of  heulncs  conducted  by  the  committee  or 
any  suboommlttee  thereof  and  meetlnga. 
conferences,  and  invesU^Uons  which  In- 
volve actlvltiea  or  aubject  matter  under  the 
general  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 
Before  such  authorisation  Is  given,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  in  writ- 
ing the  following: 

(1)  the  purpose  of  the  travel: 

(3)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  Is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  Is  being  made; 

(3)  the  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  Is  to  be  made:  and 

(4)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorisation. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  expenses  for  travel  of 
members  and  staff  of  a  subcommittee  to 
hearings,  meetings,  conferences,  or  Investi- 
gations Involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  such 
subcommittee,  including  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  at  hearings,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  Rule  23.  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  funds  allocated  to  such  subcommit- 
tee, prior  authorisation  must  be  obtained 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
Chairman.  Such  prior  authorization  shall  be 
given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon  the  repre- 
sentation by  the  appropriate  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  writing  setting  forth 
those  items  enumerated  in  clauses  (1),  (3), 
(3).  and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  and  in  addition 
thereto  setting  forth  that  suboommlttee 
funds  are  available  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  person  or  persons  being  authorized  by 
the  subcommittee  chairman  to  undertake 
the  travel  and  that  there  has  been  a  compli- 
ance where  applicable  with  Rule  13  of  the 
committee. 

(cKl)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittees,  prior  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  from  the 
Chairman,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  subcommit- 
tee, from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  Chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chair- 
man. In  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  filed  in 
a  manner  that  allows  (or  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
Is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  wlU 
occur. 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
each: 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  Ju- 
risdiction Involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  Is  sought. 

(3)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except 
that  individuals  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
conference  or  meeting)  and  shall  be  limited 
to  members  and  permanent  employees  of 
the  committee. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  a  re- 
quest Involving  travel  outside  the  United 
States  while  the  House  is  in  session  (except 
in  the  case  of  attendance  at  meetings  and 


conferences  or  where  circumstances  warrant 
an  exception). 

(4)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  bearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting,  or  conference 
for  which  travel  outside  the  United  States 
has  been  authoriaed  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (or  members  and  staff 
attending  meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Chairman 
covering  the  activities  of  the  subcommittee 
and  containing  the  results  of  these  activities 
and  other  pertinent  obaervatlons  or  Infor- 
mation gained  as  a  result  of  such  traveL 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorlMd  travel  on  official 
business  sbaU  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
Houae  and  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration pertaining  to  such  travel.  In- 
cluding rules,  procedures,  and  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  domestic  and 
foreign  expense  allowances. 

(e)  Prior  to  the  Cbalnnan's  authorteatlon 
for  any  travel,  the  ranking  minority  party 
member  shall  be  given  a  copy  of  the  written 
request  therefor. 

R0LX  18.  OvnaiatT.— <a>  In  order  to 
enable  the  committee  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  Rule  X  clause  3  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each 
subcommittee  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, execution,  and  effectiveness  of 
those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  subcommittee,  and  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  federal  agencies  and 
entitles  having  responsibilities  in  or  for  the 
administration  and  execution  thereof,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  such  laws  and 
the  procrams  thereunder  are  being  imple- 
mented and  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congreas  and  whether 
such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  each  such 
subcommittee  shall  review  and  study  any 
conditions  or  circumstances  which  may  indi- 
cate the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting 
new  or  additional  legislation  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  subcommittee  (whether  or 
not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  Intro- 
duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a 
continuing  ba^  undertake  future  research 
and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  con- 
sistent with  Rule  4.  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  committee's  responsibil- 
ity under  rule  X  clause  S<c)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  assign 
matters  to  subcommittees  for  reviewing, 
studying,  and  coordinating,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  all  laws,  programs,  and  government 
activities  dealing  with  or  involving  domestic 
educational  programs  and  institutions,  and 
programs  of  student  assistance,  which  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  con- 
sistent with  Rule  X  clause  3(d)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  from 
time  to  time  assign  matters  to  subcommit- 
tees for  reviewing  and  studying  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  the  Impact  or  probable  impact 
of  tax  policies  affecting  subjects  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  dialrman  of 
any  subcommittee  of  the  committee  (after 
consulting  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  subcommittee),  and  in 
onler  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  section  431  of  the 
Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  final  regula- 


tions, the  Chairman  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  department  or 
agency  head  a  formal  statement  of  objec- 
tion to  any  final  regulation  Identified  in 
such  request  for  the  purpose  of  suspending 
the  effective  date  of  such  regulation  until 
not  less  than  twenty  days  after  the  end  of 
any  adjournment  descrfbed  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (dX3>  of  such  section. 
Any  such  objection  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  directed  by  the  committee  on  the  date 
of  the  request  of  such  subcommittee  chalr- 


Ruu  19.  RvBUUL  or  Bills,  RnoLUTiows, 
Am  OnoB  Mattbu.— <a)  Each  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  other  matter  which  relates  to  a  sub- 
ject listed  under  the  Jurisdlctlcm  of  any  sub- 
oomralttee  named  In  Rule  4  referred  to  the 
Committee  diaU  be  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee of  appropriate  jurisdiction  within 
two  weeks,  unless,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
majority  party  members  of  the  committee, 
consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  committee. 

(ft)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter,  the  Chairman  may 
refer  the  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or 
more  subcommittees,  oooalstent  with  Rule 
4.  for  concurrent  conslderaUon  or  for  con- 
sideration In  sequence  (subject  to  appropri- 
ate time  limitations  In  the  case  of  any  sub- 
committee), or  divide  the  matter  into  two  or 
more  parts  (reflecting  different  subjects  and 
Jtiriadlctions)  and  refer  each  such  part  to  a 
different  subcommittee,  or  refer  the  matter, 
pursuant  to  Rule  4.  to  a  special  ad  hoc  sub- 
oommlttee. appointed  by  the  Chairman 
(from  the  members  of  the  subcommittees 
having  legislative  jurisdiction)  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  considering  that  matter  and 
retwrtlng  to  the  committee  thereon,  or 
make  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  con- 
sidered appropriate. 

(c)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  until  three  days  shall  have  Hapsrrt 
after  written  notlflcation  of  such  proposed 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
Intends  to  question  such  proposed  referral 
at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  called  for  that  purpose  at 
which  time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee.  All 
bills  shall  be  referred  under  this  rule  to  the 
suboommlttee  of  proper  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  the  author  is  or  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  subccmunlttee.  A  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  other  matter  referred  to  a  subcom- 
mittee In  accordance  with  this  rule  may  be 
recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  committee's  direct  consideration  or  for 
reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
given  at  least  34  hours'  notice  prior  to  the 
direct  consideration  of  any  bill,  resolution, 
or  other  matter  by  the  committee:  but  this 
requirement  may  be  waived  upon  determi- 
nation by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting 
that  emergency  or  urgent  circumstances  re- 
quire immediate  conslderaUon  thereof. 

Rule  20.  CoimiTTxz  Rxfokts.— (a)  All 
committee  reports  on  bills  or  resolutions 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2 
of  Rule  XI  and  clauses  3  and  7(a)  of  Rule 
XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent,ative8. 

(6)  No  such  report  shall  be  filed  until 
copies  of  the  proposed  report  have  been 
available  to  all  members  at  least  36  hours 


prior.  No  material  change  shall  be  made  in 
the  report  distributed  to  members  unless 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  vote:  ProviOed,  That 
any  member  or  members  of  the  committee 
may  file,  as  part  of  the  printed  report,  indi- 
vidual, minority,  or  dissenting  views,  with- 
out reference  to  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  rule. 

RuLi  31.  MiAsmuts  To  Bi  CommEiD 
Umn  SusRHsiOH.— A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  not  seek  to  suspend  the  Rules  of 
the  Hotise  on  any  bill,  resolution,  or  other 
matter  which  has  been  modified  after  such 
measure  is  ordered  reported,  unless  notice 
of  such  action  has  been  given  to  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee. 

ROLS  33.  Budget  An  Exfdisb.— (a)  The 
Chairman  In  consulUtion  with  the  majority 
party  members  of  the  committee  shaU,  for 
each  session  of  the  Congress,  prepare  a  pre- 
liminary budget.  Such  budget  shall  include 
necessary  amounts  for  staff  personnel,  for 
necessary  travel.  Investigation,  and  other 
expenses  of  the  committee;  and.  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  party  member- 
ship, the  Chairman  shall  Include  amounts 
budgeted  to  the  minority  party  members  for 
staff  personnel  to  be  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  minority  party, 
travel  expenses  of  minority  members  and 
staff,  and  minority  party  office  expenses. 
All  travel  expenses  of  minority  party  mem- 
bers and  staff  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
amounts  so  set  aside  and  budgeted.  The 
chairman  of  eadi  standing  subcommittee.  In 
consultation  with  the  majority  party  mem- 
bers thereof,  shall  prepare  a  supplemental 
budget  to  include  funds  for  such  additional 
staff,  and  for  such  travel,  investigations, 
etc..  as  may  be  required  for  the  work  of  such 
subcommittee.  Thereafter,  the  Chairman 
shall  combine  such  proposals  Into  a  consoli- 
dated committee  budget,  and  shall  present 
the  same  to  the  committee  for  its  approval 
or  other  action.  The  Chairman  shall  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  have  the 
budget  as  Anally  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee duly  authorised  by  the  House.  After 
such  budget  shall  have  been  adopted,  no 
change  shsll  be  made  In  such  budget  unless 
approved  by  the  committee.  The  Chairman 
or  the  chairman  of  any  standing  subcommit- 
tee may  initiate  necessary  travel  requests  as 
provided  In  Rule  17  within  the  llmlte  of 
their  portion  of  the  consolidated  budget  as 
approved  by  the  House,  and  the  Chairman 
may  execute  necesssry  vouchers  therefor. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
and  with  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  in  each  case, 
there  may  be  expended  in  any  one  session  of 
Congreas  for  necessary  travel  expenses  of 
witnesses  attending  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

(1)  out  of  funds  budgeted  and  set  aside  for 
each  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for 
expenses  of  witnesses  attending  hearings  of 
each  such  subcommittee: 

(3)  out  of  funds  budgeted  for  the  full  com- 
mittee majority,  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  attending  fuU  commit- 
tee hearings:  and 

(3)  out  of  funds  set  aside  to  the  minority 
party  members, 

(A)  not  to  exceed,  for  each  of  the  subcom- 
mittees. $3,000  for  expenses  of  witnesses  at- 
tending subcommittee  hearings,  and 

(B)  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  expenses  of 
witnesses  attending  full  committee  hear- 
ings. 

(c)  A  full  snd  detaUed  monthly  report  ac- 
counting for  all  expenditures  of  coBunittee 


funds  shall  be  maintained  In  the  committee 
office,  where  It  shall  be  available  to  each 
member  of  the  committee.  Such  report  shall 
show  the  amount  and  purpose  of  each  ex- 
penditure, and  the  budget  to  which  such  ex- 
penditure is  attributed. 

RuLZ  33.  ArpotmovT  or  Compbubs.— 
Whenever  In  the  legislative  process  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees,  the 
Chairman  shall  recommend  to  the  Speaker 
as  conferees  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handled  the  legis- 
lation in  the  order  of  their  seniority  upon 
such  subocmmittee  and  such  other  commit- 
tee members  as  the  Chairman  may  desig- 
nate with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
I>arty  members.  Recommendations  of  the 
Chairman  to  the  Speaker  shall  provide  a 
ratio  of  majority  party  members  to  minority 
party  members  no  less  favorable  to  the  ma- 
jority party  than  the  ratio  of  majority  mem- 
bers to  minority  party  members  on  the  full 
committee.  In  m»fc«ng  alignments  of  jbI- 
nority  party  members  ss  conferees,  the 
Chairman  shall  consult  with  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  of  the  committee. 

Rin.K  34.  BaoAPCAsmic  or  Ccmoiitre 
HxAanras.— <a)  When  any  hearing  or  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  Is 
open  to  the  public  that  hearing  or  meeting 
may  be  covered  In  whole  or  In  part  by  televi- 
sion broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  other  such  methods  of 
coverage.  Such  coverage  of  hearings  and 
meetings  Is  a  privilege  made  available  by  the 
House  and  shall  be  permitted  and  conducted 
only  in  strict  conformity  with  the  purposes, 
provisions,  and  requirements  of  clause  3  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  The  general  conduct  of  each  hearing 
or  meeting  covered  under  authority  of  this 
clause  and  the  personal  behavior  of  commit- 
tee members,  staff.  othCT  government  offi- 
cials and  personnel,  witnesses,  televisiaa. 
radio  and  press  media  personnel,  and  the 
general  public  at  the  bearing  or  other  meet- 
ing, shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  and 
observance  of  the  acceptable  standards  of 
dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum 
traditionally  observed  by  the  House. 

(c)  Persons  undertaking  to  cover  commit- 
tee hearings  or  meeClncs  under  authority  of 
this  rule  shaU  be  governed  by  the  f  oUowfng 
limitations: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  Is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  ss  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsontaip. 

(3)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  committee  shaU  be  required  agalnat  bis 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  bear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  tsetlmony  wbUe 
the  broadcasting  of  tbat  bearing,  by  radio 
or  television.  Is  being  ooodueted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  e^io  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  televlsian.  or  still 
photography  coverage.  aD  lenses  shaU  be 
covered  and  all  microptaooes  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  Is  supple- 
mental to  eUttse  S(kX6)  of  Rule  ZI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  the  rlgbU  of  wit- 

(3)  The  number  of  televlsfaHi  snd  still  cam- 
eras permitted  In  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  shall  be  detennined  In  the  discretion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
conmlttee  holding  such  bearing  or  meeting. 
The  allocation  among  the  television  media 
of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  television 
cameras  permitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  suboommlttee  In  a  bearing  or 


meeting  room  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
fair  and  equltaUe  procedures  devised  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tel- 
erisfam  Correspondents' OallCTles. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
ss  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giviiig  evidence  or  testi- 
mony snd  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstnict  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  tdevlslon  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
trTtfiTIf*  In.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  Is  In 


(7)  FloodUiHts.  spotlights,  strobell^ts. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  bearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  Install  fM»unnm\  ughung  in  the  bear- 
ing or  meeting  room  without  cost  to  the 
government,  in  order  to  raise  the  smbient 
iightfaiy  level  in  the  hearing  or  mwrtlng 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  the  committee 
or  suboommlttee  chairman  In  a  bearing  or 
meeting  room  iKeference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Assoclatert  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  chairman  for 
coverage  of  the  bearing  or  meeting  by  stOl 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
tbemaelves.  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  bearing  or  meeting,  between  tbe  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  tbe  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstnict  unneces- 
sarily tbe  coverage  of  tbe  bearing  by  the 
other  media. 

<11)  Personnel  providing  coversge  by  tbe 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents' OaUerlea. 

(13)  Personnel  iHYnridlng  coverage  by  stfll 
photography  sbaD  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  tbe  Press  Pbotograpben'  Gallery. 

<U)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  tbe 
televlsian  snd  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  tiiemsrhws  and 
their  coverage  acUvities  In  an  orderly  and 
unobstruslve  manner. 

Rule  25.  Ckabobs  oi  ComaTi^  RoLaa.— 
A  proposed  ^'^y»^g^  in  these  rules  sball  not 
be  considered  by  tbe  «««-""«**«»  unless  tbe 
text  of  sudi  cbsnge  has  been  in  tbe  hands 
of  all  members  at  least  48  hours  prtor  to  the 
meeting  In  wbidi  the  matter  Is  considered.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMl'i'l'KE  ON 
SMALL  BUSnraSS  FOR  THE 
99TH  CONGRESS 


(Mr.  Ml'l'CUKLL  asked  and 
given  permiBsion  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rb(x>rd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  submit  for  publication  in  the 
CoifoaissioifAL  Rbcoko  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  for 
the  99th  Consress.  These  rules  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  in  open  ses- 
sion on  February  27,  1985: 

RuLB  or  PBocBDcmx  or  the  Cotatrnss  ok 
Small  Busiims.  Hooss  or  RsnsssirrA- 
nvxs,  Mth  Comokiss 

t.  anBUL  rBOvuioKs 

The  Rules  of  the  House,  and  In  particular 
the  committee  rules  enumerated  in  clause  2 
of  rule  XI.  are  the  rules  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Small  Business  to  the  extent  applicable 
and  by  this  reference  are  incorporated, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to 
day.  and  a  motion  to  dispense  with  the  first 
reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  if 
printed  copies  are  available,  are  nondebata- 
ble  motions  of  hi(h  privilege  in  committees 
and  subcommittees.  Each  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Buaineas  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  Is  a 
part  of  the  committee  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  committee, 
and  to  its  rules  to  the  extent  applicable. 

a.  KtraaML  or  bills  bt  chaikmaii 

Unless  retained  for  consideration  by  the 
full  committee,  all  legislation  and  other 
matters  referred  to  the  committee  shall  be 
referred  by  the  chairman  to  the  subcommit- 
tee of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  within  2 
weeks.  Where  the  subject  matter  of  the  re- 
ferral involves  the  Jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  subcommittee  or  does  not  fall  within 
any  previously  assigned  Jtuisdictions,  the 
chairman  shall  refer  the  matter  as  he  may 
deem  advisable.  Bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  referred  to  subcommittees  may  be 
reassigned  by  the  chairman  when.  In  his 
Judgment,  the  subcommittee  is  not  able  to 
complete  its  work  or  cannot  reach  agree- 
ment thereon. 

*.  DATS  or  MBBTIlia 

The  regtilar  meeting  date  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  shaU  be  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month  when  the  House  is 
in  session.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  clause  2(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

At  least  three  days  notice  of  such  addi- 
tional meetings  shall  be  given  unless  the 
chairman  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  call  the  meeting  on  leas  notice. 

The  determination  of  the  business  to  be 
considered  at  each  meeting  shall  be  made  by 
the  chairman  subject  to  dauae  2(c)  of  rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  need  not  be 
held  if  there  Is  no  business  to  be  considered 
or.  upon  at  least  three  days  notice,  it  may  be 
set  for  a  different  date. 

4.  AimooMcmMsirT  or  HXAantos 

Unless  the  chairman,  or  the  committee  by 
majority  vote,  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  a  hearing  at  an  earlier  date, 
public  announcement  shall  be  made  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  the  committee  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
that  hearing. 


S.  MBmiOS  AMD  HBAlUlNia  OrBT  TO  THI 

poauc 
Ut  MeeHnot 

Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, including  the  markup  of  legislaUon.  of 
the  committee  or  its  suboommitees.  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  sball  be  closed  to 
the  public:  Providei,  however.  That  no 
person  other  than  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  such  ooogressional  staff  and  such 
departmental  representatives  as  they  may 
authorise,  shall  be  present  in  any  business 
or  markup  session  which  has  been  closed  to 
the  public. 

This  provision  does  not  apply  to  any  meet- 
ing that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or 
personnel  matters. 

fBf  HeaHnoe 

Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee 
or  its  subcommittees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  wtien  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, in  open  seHlon  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  dlaelosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  by  the 
same  procedure  vote  to  dose  one  subsequent 
day  of  hearings. 

No  member  may  be  excluded  from  non- 
participatory  attendance  at  any  bearing  of 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee,  unless 
the  Bouse  of  Representatives  shall  by  ma- 
jority vote  authorise  the  committee  or  sub- 
coramitte,  for  purposes  of  a  particular  series 
of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of  legisla- 
tion or  on  a  parUcular  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, to  close  its  hearings  to  members  by  the 
same  procedures  designated  for  closing 
hearings  to  the  public 

s.  wmnssBS 
(Ai  Interrogation  of  wUneeaee 

The  right  to  interrogate  witnesses  before 
the  committee  or  any  of  its  auboommittees 
shall  alternate  between  the  majority  mem- 
bers and  the  minority  members.  In  recognis- 
ing members  to  question  witnesses,  the 
chairman  may  take  Into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  majority  and  minority  party  mem- 
bers present  and  may  recognise  two  majori- 
ty party  members  for  each  minority  party 
member  recognised.  Kseh  member  shall  be 
limited  to  S  minutes  In  the  interrogation  of 
witnesses  untU  such  time  as  each  member  of 
the  committee  who  so  desires  hss  had  an 
opportimity  to  question  the  witness, 
iB>  Statement  of  wUneaaee 

Each  witness  shaU  fUe  with  the  commit- 
tee. 48  hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance,  a 
written  sutement  of  his  proposed  testimony 
and  shall  make  a  brief  oral  summary  of  his 
views. 

T.  sramiAS 

A  subpena  may  be  authorised  and  issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
conduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of  in- 
vesUgatlons  or  activities  to  require  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers  and 
documents  as  he  deems  necessary.  The 
ranking  minority  member  shall  be  promptly 
notified  of  the  Issuance  of  such  a  subpena. 


Such  a  subpena  may  be  authorised  and 
Issued  by  the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

s.  quoauM 

No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  unless  a  majority  of  the  committee 
is  actually  present:  for  purposes  of  taking 
testimony  or  receiving  evidence,  two  mem- 
bers sball  constitute  a  quorum:  and  for  all 
other  purposes  one-third  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

t.  AMBmuBms  Douira  oomoms  tuaxar 

Any  amendment  offered  to  any  pending 
legislation  before  tbe  cammltt««  must  be 
made  available  in  written  form  when  re- 
quested by  sny  member  of  the  oammlttee.  If 
such  amendment  is  not  available  In  written 
form  when  requested,  the  chairman  shall 
allow  an  appropriate  period  of  time  for  tbe 
provision  thereof . 

10.  nozns 
A  vote  by  any  member  of  tbe  committee 
or  any  of  its  subcommittees  by  proxy  is  per- 
mitted, provided  that  such  proxy  shall  be  In 
writing,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  shall  assert  that  the  member  so 
voting  by  proxy  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at 
tbe  meeting  of  tbe  ooDomittoe  or  its  subcom- 
mittee, shall  designate  tbe  peraco  who  is  to 
execute  the  proxy  authorisation,  and  shall 
be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter 
and  any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto:  except  that  a  member  may  author- 
ise a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn,  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Bscb  proxy  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  assigning  his  or  her  vote  and  shaU 
contain  the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the 
proxy  Is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted 
for  a  quorum. 

II.  miMBsa  AHD  jtnusDxcnoa  or 


There  shsll  be  six  standing  subcommittees 
asfoOows: 

1.  8BA  and  8BIC  Authority.  Minority  Ai- 
terprise  and  General  Small  Business  Frob- 


2.  General  Oversight 

3.  AnUtrust  and  Restraint  of  Trade  AcUvi- 
ties  Affecting  SmaU  Bustneas. 

4.  Energy.  Ikivlronment,  and  Safety  Issues 
Affecting  Small  Business. 

5.  Tax.  Access  to  Equity  Capital  and  Busi- 
ness Opportunities. 

6.  Export  Opportunities  and  Special  Small 
Business  Problems. 

During  tbe  99tb  Congress,  tbe  chairman 
and  ranking  mincvlty  member  shall  be  er  oA 
fieio  members  of  all  subcommittees,  without 
vote,  and  the  full  committee  and  each  of  its 
suboommitteea  Is  authorised  to  examine 
problems  of  small  business  in  Government 
contracting.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
members  assignrd  to  subcommittees  shall  be 
as  follows: 

Subcommittee  No.  1:  8  Democrats,  5  Re- 
publicans. 

Subcommittee  No.  2:  6  Democrats,  4  Re- 
publicans. 

Subcommittee  No.  3:  3  Democrats,  2  Re- 
publicans. 

Subcommittee  No.  4:  5  Democrats,  3  Re- 
publicans. 

Subcommittee  No.  5:  8  Democrats.  4  Re- 
publicans. 

Subcommittee  No.  6:  6  Democrats.  4  Re- 
publicans. 


The  Jurisdiction  of  such  subcommittees 
shall  Include  the  followinr 
/.  SBA  and  SBIC  authoHty,  minoHty  enter- 

pri$e  and  general  email  biuineu  problems 

Access  to  SBA  services. 

niegal  activities  affecting  smaU  business. 

Minority  enterprise. 

SBA  and  SBIC  authorizations. 
//.  General  overtight  and  the  economy 

General  economic  problems  affecting 
small  business. 

General  oversight  of  activities  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  legisUtion  affecting 
small  business. 

Postal  Service. 

Procurement. 

Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act. 

///.  Antitrust  and  rettraint  of  trade 
activities  affecting  small  Inuineu 

Anticompetitive  acUvitles  affecting  smaU 
business. 

Inderal  Trade  Commission  and  antitrust 
activiUes. 

Robinson-Patman  Act. 

fflierman  and  Clayton  Acts. 

Unassigned  regulatory  agency  activities. 

IV.  Energy,  environment,  and  safety  issues 

affecting  small  tntsineu 

Department  of  Energy  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

Energy  allocations,  marketing,  etc. 

Energy  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. 

Impact  of  pollution  laws  and  EPA  rules. 

Marketing  of  petroleimi  products. 

Occupational  £talety  snd  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 

Science  boards  and  commlssionB. 

Teimeasee  Valley  Authority. 

V.  Tax,  access  to  equity  capital  and  busineu 

opportunities 

Access  to  equity  capital. 

Banking  practices. 

EDA. 

Franchising  practices. 

HUD  policies  affecting  smaU  business. 

Impact  of  tax  policies  on  small  business. 

Job  creation. 

SEC  ^^TM^ltny  of  ventures. 

VI.  Export  opportunities  and  special  small 
business  prtMenu 

Export  opportunities  for  small  business. 

ReducUon  of  unnecessary  paperwork. 

Regulatory  Flexibility  Act. 

Various  communications  matters  affecting 
small  business. 

Various  Federal  regulatory  poUdes  and 
programs  affecting  small  business. 

Various  transportation  matters  affecting 
small  business. 

11.  powsas  Am  Dums  or  suscomarTsss 

Each  subcommittee  Is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence  and  report 
to  the  full  cwnmittee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  It.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shaU 
set  meeting  dates  after  consulUtion  with 
the  i-H«iwn«n  of  tbe  full  committee  and 
other  subcommittee  chairmen,  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings  wherever  possible.  Meetings  of 
subcommittees  shall  not  be  scheduled  to 
occur  simultaneously  with  meetings  of  the 
full  committee. 

13.  suacoMmms  axroaTS  on  isvasiioATivm 

RKASnfOS 

The  report  of  any  subcommittee  on  a 
matter  which  was  the  topic  of  a  study  or  in- 
vestigation shall  include  a  statement  con- 


cerning the  subject  of  the  study  or  investi- 
gation, the  findings  and  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  for  corrective  action,  if 
any.  together  with  such  other  materials  as 
the  subcommittee  deems  appropriate. 

Such  proposed  report  sball  flrst  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
members.  After  such  approval  has  been  se- 
cured, the  proposed  report  sball  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  full  committee  for  his 
supplemental,  minority  or  additional  views. 

Any  such  views  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  tbe  member  and  fOed  with  the 
derk  of  the  committee  within  5  calendar 
days  (exdudlng  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  from  the  date  of  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  proposed  report  to  tbe  mem- 
bers. 

After  the  expiration  of  such  5  calendar 
days,  tbe  report  may  be  fUed  as  a  House 
report. 

14.  oomaRB  STArr 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee,  except  those  sasigned 
to  the  minority  or  to  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority  members  as  i»o- 
vlded  below,  shall  be  appointed  and  as- 
signed, and  may  be  removed,  by  the  chair- 
man. Their  remuneration  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  chairman  and  they  shall  be  under  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  tbe  chair- 


(B>  The  professional  and  derical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shaU  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  as  tbe 
minority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
determine:  Provided,  however.  That  no  mi- 
nority staff  person  ahall  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid  his  or  her 
majority  staff  counterpart.  Such  staff  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  snd  direc- 
tion of  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  may  delegate  such  authority  as 
they  deem  appropriate. 

(C)  Each  subcommittee  chairperson  and 
each  ranking  mtaiority  member  on  not  more 
ttiMi  six  subcommittees  shaU  have  the  rl^t 
to  appoint  and  assign  one  person  to  work  on 
subcommittee  business  at  a  salary  commoi- 
surate  with  the  responslbaities  prescribed 
but  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  75  pooent  of  tbe 
i««Tiiwiim  establiabed  rate  for  the  employ- 
ees on  the  professional  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  staff  members  shall  perform  sov- 
Ices  in  fadUties  assigned  to  tbe  committee 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  occupied 
during  regular  working  hours  with  tasks  ss- 
signed  by  tbe  subcommittee  chairperson  or 
ranking  minority  member  who  appointed 
them,  they  shall  perform  other  tasks  as  as- 
signed by  tbe  "Hairmm  or  tbe  staff  director. 

IS.  BSOOIBS 

Tbe  committee  sball  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  actions  which  shall  indude  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  rollcall  vote  is  demanded.  The 
result  of  each  subcommittee  rollcall  vote, 
together  with  a  deacrlpUon  of  the  matter 
voted  upon,  shall  be  promptly  made  avail- 
able to  the  full  committee  and  such  votes 
shall  be  available  for  inflection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of 
the  committee. 

IS.  ACCESS  TO  CLASSinXD  OB  8KHSITIVS 

nmnoiATioii 
Access  to  classified  information  supplied 
to  the  committee  and  attendance  at  dosed 
sessions  of  the  committee  or  its  subcommit- 
tees ShaU  be  Umlted  to  members,  and  to 
members  of  the  committee  staff  and  steno- 
graphic reporters  who  have  appropriate  se- 


curity dearanoe  when  the  chairman  deter- 
mines that  such  access  or  such  attendance  is 
essential  to  the  functioning  of  tbe  commit- 
tee. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  granting 
accea  to  those  bearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  fUes  of  the  committee  which  in- 
volve dsssif led  intelligence  infrnmstlon  or 
information  deemed  by  a  subcommittee  to 
be  sensittve  shsU  be  ss  f oUowr 

(a)  (tely  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  have  access  to  such  informa- 
tion. 

(b)  Members  who  desire  to  read  materials 
that  arc  in  the  possession  of  the  committee 
should  notify  the  clerk  of  the  committee  or 
the  subcoenmlttee  iinssrssing  the  materials. 

(c)  Tbe  deik  wOl  maintain  an  accurate 
access  log  which  identifies  without  revealing 
the  material  examined,  the  staff  member  In- 
volved, and  the  time  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  all  members  having  access  to  the  in- 
formation. 

(d)  If  the  material  desired  Is  material 
which  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
deems  to  be  sensitive  enou^  to  require  spe- 
cial h»~«»"g.  before  reoehrtng  access  to 
such  information.  Members  of  tbe  House 
wOl  be  required  to  identify  the  inf ormatiao 
they  desire  to  read  and  sign  an  access  inf  or- 
mation  sheet  acknowledging  such  access  and 
that  the  Member  has  read  these  procedures. 

(e)  Such  material  sbaU  not  be  removed 
from  tbe  room. 

(f )  A  staff  representative  sbaU  insure  that 
the  documents  used  by  the  Member  are  re- 
turned to  tbe  proper  custodian  or  to  original 
safdteeptaig  as  appropriate. 

(g)  No  notes,  reproducttons  or  recordings 
may  be  made  of  any  portion  of  audi  infor- 
mation. 

(h)  The  contenU  of  audi  taifonnatton 
shaU  not  be  divulged  to  any  person  in  any 
way.  form,  shape,  or  manner  and  shaU  not 
be  JlwMssnrt  with  any  person  who  has  not 
reodved  the  inf ormatloa  tat  an  authorised 
tnmrmt>r  either  undcT  these  rules  or  the  laws 
or  rules  in  effect  for  officials  and  emrioyees 
of  the  executive  toancb. 

(1)  When  not  being  ersmined  in  the 
msnner  described  herein,  sodi  inf onnation 
wiU  be  kept  in  secure  safes  in  tbe  oomnittee 


(J)  These  procedures  only 
to  information  the  ooenmlttee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee deems  to  be  sensitive  enoo^  to  re- 
quire medsl  treatment. 

(k)  If  a  Member  beUeves  the  material 
should  not  be  dsssifled  or  considered  re- 
gtricted  ss  to  iWsnrmlnsrinn  or  use.  the 
HfT"***^  msy  ssk  the  oommittee  or  subcom- 
mittee to  so  rule;  however,  as  fsr  ss  materi- 
als and  information  in  tbe  custody  of  the 
ijfm»u  Business  Committee  is  concerned,  the 
ciavificatlon  of  materials  as  determined  by 
the  executive  brandi  sbaU  prevaQ  unless  af- 
firmatively changed  by  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee  Invidved.  after  consulta- 
tion with  tbe  appropriate  executive  agen- 
cies. 

(1)  Other  msterisls  in  the  possession  of 
the  oommittee  are  to  be  bandied  tai  accord- 
ance with  the  normal  practices  and  tradi- 
tions of  tbe  committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees. 

IT.  BBOADCAsmiG  OT  oomomK  HSABHroS 
AUDI 


Upon  approval  by  tbe  committee  or  its 
subcommittees,  aU  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee hearings  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and 
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still  photocraphy  or  by  any  such  methods  of 
coverace. 

The  chaimuui  of  the  full  committee  or 
the  chainnen  of  the  subcommittees  sxe  au- 
thorlaed  to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 
committee  or  its  subcommittees,  respective- 
ly, whether  hearings  which  are  open  may  be 
broadcast,  unless  the  committee  or  Its  sub- 
committees respectively  by  majority  vote 
determine  otherwise. 

Permission  for  such  coverace  shall  be 
granted  only  under  the  following  conditions: 

<1)  Live  coverage  by  radio  or  television 
shall  be  without  commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television.  Is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  witness  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  pho- 
tography coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  cov- 
ered and  all  microphones  tised  for  coverage 
turned  off. 

(3)  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  shall  determine,  in  his  discretion, 
the  number  of  television  and  still  cameras 
to  be  permitted  In  the  room.  The  allocation 
among  the  television  media  of  the  poaitlons 
of  television  cameras  permitted  by  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  chairman  in  the 
room  shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and 
equitable  procedures  as  devised  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondent's  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  vlsibiUty  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

<S)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(6)  Television  and  radio  media  equipment 
shall  not  be  tnstalled  in.  or  removed  from, 
the  room  while  the  committee  Is  In  session. 

<7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used,  except  that 
the  television  media  may  install  additional 
lighting  in  the  room,  without  coat  to  the 
Oovemment,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  to  the  lowest  level  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  television  coverage  at 
the  then  current  state  of  the  art. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  In  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Preas  International 
Newsplctures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  chairman  for 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Preas  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  by  the  other  media. 

(11)  Television  and  radio  media  personnel 
shall  be  then  currently  accredited  to  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Oal- 
leries. 


(13)  Still  photography  personnel  shall  be 
then  currently  accredited  to  the  Preas  Pho- 
tographers' Oallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobstrusive  manner. 

IS.  OTRKK  PaoCKDtnUS  AND  KBGUlATIOaS 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  may 
establish  such  other  procedures  and  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  ruies  or  to  facilitate  the 
effective  operation  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  may  not  be  committed  to 
any  expense  whatever  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

It.  AMKirDlfXllTS  TO  COMMITRl  RULBS 

The  rules  of  the  committee  may  be  modi- 
fied, amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  Its  members,  but  only  if  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided to  each  such  meml)er  at  least  M  hours 
before  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
vote  on  the  change  occun. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMi'lTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE FOR  THE  99TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permiation  to  extend  his  re- 
nuu-ks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Raooao  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  clause  2(a)  of  House 
rule  XI.  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
CoNQRBSSiONAL  RxcoRD  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  for  the  99th  Congress, 
adopted  at  the  committee's  organisa- 
tional meeting  on  February  27. 1986: 
RuLBS  or  TMK  Comtrrras  om  Post  Omca 

AMD  Cnm.  Ssavics— AsoPTBD  Fbbuabt  27, 

1985 

auLS  1.  lULia  or  trk  bodsb 
The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of 
the  committee  and  the  subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  reoeas 
from  day  to  day  and  a  motion  to  dlapuiae 
with  the  first  reading  (in  fuU)  of  a  bUl  or 
resolution.  If  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege, 
auu  s.  cHAmsAii 

(a)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  aball  preside 
at  meetings  or  bearings  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  next  ranking  majority  member  present 
shall  preside. 

(b)  In  the  temporary  absense  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  of  a  subcommittee, 
as  appropriate,  the  next  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
as  appropriate,  and  so  on.  as  often  as  the 
case  shall  happen,  shall  act  as  chairman. 

KOLB  s.  ooiaaTTSB  msmroa 

(a)  A  regular  meeting  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month.  The  usual  time 
of  a  regular  meeting  shall  be  9:45  ajn.  A 
regular  meeting  may  be  canceled  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  ranking  majority  member  and 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

(b)  Additional  meetings  of  the  committee 
may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  consid- 
ers necessary. 


(c)  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  XI.  Clause  2(cX2). 

(d)  Regular,  additional,  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  transaction  of 
business  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
when  the  committee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roU- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  dosed  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  CUuse2(gKl). 

anu  4.  asooxD  or  action 

(a)  A  complete  record  of  all  committee  or 
subcommittee  action  shall  be  kept  which 
shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  demand- 
ed. 

(b)  There  shall  be  made  available  for  in- 
spection by  the  public,  at  reasonable  times 
in  the  offices  of  the  committee,  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  record 
vote  Is  demanded,  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  pn^Mxi- 
tlon  oa  which  a  record  vote  is  demuKled. 
and  the  name  of  each  member  voting  for 
and  each  meml>er  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting. 

(c)  A  committee  or  subcommittee  report 
on  a  Mil  or  resolution  of  a  public  character 
ordered  reported  by  a  record  vote  aball  in- 
clude the  number  of  votea  cast  for.  and  the 
number  of  votes  cast  against,  the  motion  to 
report. 

anu  •.  oomams  qooauif 

(a)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraphs 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  rule,  or  under  House  Rule 
XI.  CUuse  2(gX2).  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transact- 
ing committee  business. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  total  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of — 

(1)  reporting  a  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion In  accordance  with  rule  13(a): 

(2)  voting  to  close  a  meeting  under  rule 
S(d): 

(3)  authorising  the  Issuance  of  a  subpena 
under  rule  12(c);  and 

(4)  recalling  a  bill,  resolution,  or  other 
matter  under  rule  9(c). 

(c)  Not  less  than  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taldng  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence. 

(d)  The  presence  of  a  quorum  shall  be  de- 
tennlned  and  announced  by  the  chainnan 
before  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  the 
transaction  of  business  and  shall  be  record- 
ed in  the  records  of  committee  action. 

aULS  S.  aOLLCALL  VOTK 

A  rollcall  vote  on  any  question  may  be  de- 
manded by  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
of  a  subcommittee,  as  appropriate, 
atox  T.  raoxias 

A  member  may  vote  on  any  matter  before 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  by  proxy. 
A  proxy  shall  (1)  be  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  member  authorizing  the  proxy,  and 
show  the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the 
proxy  is  signed;  (2)  assert  that  the  member 
la  absent  on  official  business  or  Is  otherwise 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meetinr.  (3)  des- 
ignate the  member  who  Is  to  execute  the 
proxy  authorization;  and  (4)  be  limited  to  a 
specific  measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto.  A 
member  may  authorize  a  general  proxy  for 


motions  to  recess,  adjourn,  or  other  proce- 
dural matters.  A  proxy  may  not  be  uaed 
unless  a  quonun  is  present,  cannot  be  used 
to  make  a  quorum,  and  shall  be  presented  to 
the  chairman  at  the  time  the  proxy  Is  voted. 

ROLX  t.  AOORXSSniC  COMMrTRS  OK 

scscoiatrrTKCS 

(a)  Recognition  by  the  chairman  shaU 
first  be  obtained  by  any  member  addressing 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  ss  appro- 
priate, proposing  a  motion,  or  interrogating 
a  witness. 

(b)  The  5-minute  rule  shall  apply  in  the 
markup  of  a  bill.  The  5-mlnute  rule  abaU 
apply  in  the  Interrogation  of  witnesses  unUl 
such  time  as  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the  wit- 
ness. 

(c)  The  regular  order  shall  be  observed  in 
all  proceedings,  and  all  questions  and  state- 
ments in  the  interrogation  of  witnesses  shall 
be  germane  to  the  legislation  or  other  mat- 
ters then  being  considered. 

RUU  •.  BXrXRXNCB  Or  LSGISLATIOM 

(a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter 
referred  to  the  committee,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  rule,  shall  be  re-referred 
to  the  subcommittee  having  jurlsdlcticm 
over  lU  principal  subject  within  2  werts 
from  the  date  of  lU  referral  to  the  commit- 
tee unless  the  chainnan  of  the  committee 
orders  that  It  be  held  for  the  committee's 
direct  consideration.  If  the  chainnan  so 
orders,  he  shaU  inform  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  his  decision  and  it  shall  not 
become  final  untU  1  week  after  he  has  so  in- 
formed them  and  then  only  if  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
not.  In  the  meantime,  advised  him  in  writing 
of  their  disagreement  therewith. 

(b)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
a  subcommittee  may  be  recalled  by  him  lor 
the  committee's  direct  consideration  or  for 
referral  to  another  subcommittee.  If  re- 
called, the  chairman  shall  Inform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  his  decision  and  it 
shall  not  become  final  until  1  week  after  he 
has  so  informed  them  and  then  only  If  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  not.  In  the  meantime,  advised  him  in 
writing  of  their  disagreement  with  his  deci- 
sion. 

(c)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  may  be  recalled  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  a  majori- 
ty being  present,  for  iU  direct  consideration 
or  for  reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

(d)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  may  be  referred  si- 
multaneously by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  two  or  more  subcommittees  for 
concurrent  consideration,  for  consideration 
In  sequence,  or  for  consideration  of  particu- 
lar parts,  or  the  matter  may  be  referred  by 
the  chairman  to  a  special  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee or  task  force  established  under  rule 
21. 

ROIX  10.  STATXHXNTS;  DEFOSmONS 

SUtemenU,  depositions,  letters,  and  such 
other  pertinent  matter  in  appropriate  form 
as  may  be  timely  submitted  may  be  accepted 
for  inclusion  In  printed  hearings,  records,  or 
documenU.  or  in  the  permanent  files  of  the 
committee,  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  with- 
out objection  or  upon  motion  duly  adopted. 
RULE  II.  hearings;  witnesses 

(a)  Public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  each  hearing  to 
be  conducted  by  the  committee,  or  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  be  made  at  least  1  week 


before  the  comraenoement  of  a  hearing, 
unless  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  determines 
that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  a  hearing 
at  an  earlier  date  in  wtUcb  event  such  puMlc 
announcement  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

(b)  Hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee,  or  subcommit- 
tee, as  appropriate,  votes  to  dose  a  bearing 
in  accordance  with  House  Rule  XL  Clause 
2(gM2>. 

(c)  Except  ss  otherwise  provided  In  these 
rules,  the  scheduling  of  witnesses  and  the 
time  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  testi- 
mony and  Interrogation  aball  be  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  ebairman.  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

(d)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  upon 
any  measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee,  or  subcommit- 
tee, as  appropriate,  upon  request  to  the 
chairman  by  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  befmre  completion  of  the 
hearings.  shaU  be  enUtled  to  caU  witnesses 
to  testify  <m  at  least  1  day  of  such  hesrings. 

(e)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  ss  appro- 
priate, and  who  has  had  appropriate  and 
timely  noUce  of  such  appearance  shaU  fQe 
with  the  committee,  or  suboonuaittee.  as  ap- 
propriate, at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  his 
appearance,  at  least  100  copies  of  the  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  and  limit 
hU  oral  piesentaUon  at  his  appearance  to  a 
brief  summary  of  his  argument.  The  re- 
quirement of  this  rule  may  be  waived,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  chainnan,  without 
objection,  or  pursuant  to  a  motion  duly 
adopted. 

(f)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  of 
his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or.  If 
given  at  an  executive  senion.  when  author- 
ized by  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  ss 
appnwriate. 

ROLE  IS.  POWSa  TO  SIT  AND  ACT.  SUBPENA 

powsa;  OATHS 


(a)  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
Is  authorized— 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  hear- 
lngs:and 

(2)  subject  to  paragraph  (c).  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  boolu,  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  and  documents  as  it 
deems  necesssry. 

(b)  The  fhai""«"  of  the  committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  chairman,  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c)  A  subpena  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  the  committee  or  by  a  subcommit- 
tee in  the  conduct  of  IU  funcUons  snd 
duties  under  House  Rules  X  and  XI  or 
tmder  the  committee  rules  when  authorized 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  cmnmlttee  or  sub- 
committee, as  appropriate,  a  majority  being 
pesent,  or  when  authorized  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

(d)  Authorized  subpenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  rhai"nMi  of  the  committee  or,  in  his 
absence,  by  a  member  designated  by  the 
chairman. 

RULE  13.  nuNO  reports;  supplemental, 

MINORITT,  OR  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 

(a)  No  measure  or  recommendation.  In- 
cluding any  report  or  submission  required  to 
be  made  to  the  House  or  to  the  Committee 


on  the  Budget  by  the  committee  under 
paragraphs  (g>,  (h).  and  (1)  of  Clause  4  of 
Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  shaU  be 
reported  unless  a  majority  of  the  conmittee 
or  suboommittee,  ss  approiMlate,  was  actual- 
ly present. 

(b)  It  Shan  be  the  duty  of  tlie  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported prompUy  to  the  House  any  measure 
spproved  by  Uie  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(c)  It  aball  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  to  promptly  request  consid- 
eratlon  In  the  «n»««mi*t*»  of  any  DBeasure  ap- 
proved by  the  suboommittee,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  schedule  sudi  measure  for  consideration 
by  the  committee  as  promptly  ss  possible. 

(d)  In  Uie  event  the  report  of  the  ooomiit- 
tee  on  a  measure  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  oommittee  lias  not  been  filed  as  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (b>  of  this  rule,  sudi 
report  shall  be  filed  within  7  calendar  days 
(exdushre  of  days  on  which  the  House  Is  not 
in  sessian)  after  the  day  on  which  there  has 
been  filed  with  the  general  oounad  of  the 
committee  a  written  request,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  memben  of  the  committee, 
for  reporting  of  that  measure. 

(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  8  calendar  daya  (ex- 
cluding Saturdaya,  Sundaya.  and  legal  ludl- 
days)  in  which  to  file  such  views  with  the 
genml  counsd  of  the  committee.  Such 
views  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
metiiher. 

(f)  AU  committee,  subcommittee,  or  stsif 
reporte  printed  puisuant  to  legislattve  or 
oversight  Investigations  snd  not  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  «3om- 
mlttee  or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate. 
ShaU  contain  the  following  dtsrlsimer  on 
the  cover  of  such  report  (This  report  has 
not  been  officially  approved  by  the  (sub- 
committee/committee) and.  therefore,  may 
not  necessarily  refiect  the  views  of  aU  of  its 
members.) 


RULB  14.  LBGISLATIVB  OVBBBIQaT 

The  committee,  together  with  iU  subcom- 
mittees, shall  review  and  study,  aa  a  caa- 
tinning  basis,  the  application,  administra- 
tion, and  execuUon  of  those  Uws.  or  paru  of 
laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

■XnX  1 6.  INVBSnCATlVB  STAPr 

Except  as  pivnrided  in  Rule  XI.  clause  5(d) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Reivesenta- 
tives,  the  investigative  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civfl  Service  shsll  be 
appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  subcommittee  staff  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee c*"'"""  within  the  budget  approved 
for  the  subcommittee  by  the  committee; 

(2)  The  staff  assigned  to  the  minority 
shall  be  appointed  and  their  remuneraUon 
determined  bi  such  manner  as  the  minority 
party  members  of  the  oommittee  shall  de- 
termine within  the  budget  approved  for 
such  purposes  by  the  committee;  snd 

(3)  The  staff  of  the  committee  not  ss- 
slgned  to  a  standing  subcommittee  or  to  the 
minority  under  the  above  provisions  shall  be 
appointed,  and  may  be  removed,  and  their 
remuneration  determined  by  the  chairman 
within  the  budget  v>proved  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  oommittee. 


•■l-iaA.ilAV/ 
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BULB  1«.  ■PBCIAL  PUmW,  BUOGBT.  BSPBHSBB. 

AND  Acconim 

(B>  The  chalnnan  of  Mch  atandlnc  aub- 
commlttee  shall  propow  aixi  praaent  to  the 
chBlrman  of  the  cominittee.  for  each  tenlon 
of  the  Congreas.  a  aubccMnmlttee  budget  of 
the  eatimated  amount  of  apedal  f  unda  nec- 
eaaary  to  carry  out  the  anticipated  actlviUea 
and  procrama  of  the  aubcommlttee  for  that 
partlieular  aeaalon  of  the  Congreaa. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  ahall 
review  each  propoaed  aubcommlttee  budset 
and,  after  conaultatlon  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  ahall  propoae  and  preaent  to 
the  committee,  for  each  aeaalon  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  committee  budget  of  the  eatimated 
total  amount  of  apedal  funda  to  be  requeat- 
ed  under  a  primary  expenae  reaolutlon  re- 
quired under  Houae  Rule  XI.  clauae  5.  for 
uae  by  the  committee,  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  for  auch  seaalon  of  the 
Congreaa  for  all  anticipated  actlvltlea  and 
programa  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
standing  auboommltteca. 

(c>  The  ataff  director  ahaU  eatabllah  and 
maintain  reoorda  and  aooounta.  conalstent 
with  aound  accounting  practloea.  of  commit- 
tee and  aubcommlttee  apedal  funda  and  of 
expensea  Incurred  and  paid  aa  obligationa  of 
auch  funda.  He  shall  prepare  and  aubmit  to 
each  member  of  the  committee,  not  later 
than  10  daya  after  the  end  of  each  quarter 
of  the  calendar  year,  an  itemised  report  of 
the  amounta  of  auch  funda  expended  and  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Such  quar- 
terly reporta  ahall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
permanent  official  recorda  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

(d)  Vouchers  for  payment  of  obligationa  of 
apedal  funda  ahall  be  prepared  by  the  ataff 
director  for  signature  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  except  as  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  House,  and  shall  be  supported 
by  receipts  or  other  documentation  consist- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  the  Committee 
on  Houae  Administration.  Signed  vouchers 
shall  be  returned  to  the  ataff  director  for 
entry  in  the  coounlttee  accounts  and  final 
processing. 

BULB  IT.  BBOADCASnNO  HBABI1I08 

A  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee, 
upon  approval  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  a  quorum  being  preaent.  or  a 
hearing  conducted  by  a  aubcommlttee.  upon 
am>roval  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  aubcom- 
mlttee. a  quorum  being  preaent.  may  be  cov- 
ered In  whole,  or  In  part,  by  televlalon 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, In  accordance  with  House  Rule  ZI. 
Clause  3.  subject  to  the  following: 

(1)  live  coverage  Is  to  be  broadcast  without 
conunerdal  sponaorshlp; 

(3)  no  subpenaed  witness  may  be  photo- 
graphed, televised,  or  broadcast  against  his 
will: 

(3)  television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  poaitiona  which  ahall  not  obatruct 
committee  or  aubcommlttee  proceedinga  or 
other  media: 

(4)  equipment  muat  t>e  Inatalled  prior  to 
the  heaxlnr. 

(5)  lighting  shaU  be  at  the  lowest  ade- 
quate level; 

(6)  still  photographers  shall  not  come  be- 
tween the  witneaaea  and  committee  mem- 
bera  or  obatruct  the  other  media  during  the 
bearlnr.  and 

(7)  broadcaat  and  photography  personnel 
ahall  be  orderly  and  unobtrusive  and  shall 
be  currently  accredited  to  the  Radio.  Televi- 
sion Correspondents',  or  the  Preaa  Photog- 
raphers' Oidlerles,  as  appropriate. 


BtnB  IS.  AVAUABILITT  OT  BUBOOiailTTB 


A  summary  and  explanation  of  each  meas- 
ure or  matter  reported  by  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
committee  in  advance  of  the  committee 
meeting  at  which  such  measure  or  matter  is 
to  be  considered. 

bihb  I*,  tba vbl 

(a)  All  members  of  the  committee  ahall 
have  adequate  notice  prior  to  the  date  or 
datea  fixed  for  Inveatigationa  or  hearlnga  at 
locationa  other  than  Washington.  D.C. 

(b)  Travel  of  merabera  and  ataff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  auboomralttee  to  hear- 
inga.  meetlnga,  conferenoea.  and  inveatiga- 
tiona muat  be  auUMWlaed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  prior  to  any  public  notice 
thereof  or  the  actual  travel.  Before  auch  au- 
thorisation is  given,  there  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  chairman  of  the  oonmlttee  a 
atatement  in  writing  which  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  the  purpose  of  the  travel: 

(3)  the  datea  during  which  the  trawl  la  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  datea  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  la  being  made: 

(3)  the  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  is  to  be  made:  and 

(4)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  aeek- 
ing  authortaatlon. 

(c)  A  report  on  the  travel  (except  travel  In 
connection  with  hearings)  of  each  member 
or  ataff  member  ahall  be  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  aa  aoon  aa  poHl- 
ble  after  the  trip  la  completed. 

(d)  Not  later  than  M  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  foreign  travel,  each  member  or 
ataff  member  ahall  aubmit  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  an  Itemised  report  ahow- 
ing  the  datea  each  country  waa  visited,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  fumlahed.  the  coat  of 
tranaportation  furnished,  and  funda  expend- 
ed for  any  other  official  purpose,  and  ahall 
aununarlse  in  these  categories  the  total  for- 
eign currendes  and/or  appropriated  funds 
expended.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  avaO- 
able  for  Inspection  by  the  puUlc.  ss  re- 
quired by  House  Rule  XI.  Clause  2(n). 

(e)  To  facilitate  the  ovefBicht  and  other 
legislative  and  investigative  activities  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
may.  at  the  request  of  a  aubcommlttee 
chairman,  make  a  temporary  aaalgnment  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  to  such  sub- 
committee for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
member  to  participate  In  any  public  hear- 
ing, investigation,  or  study  by  such  subcom- 
mittee to  be  held  outside  of  Washington. 
D.C. 

BUU  SO.  CLASSmBD  MAIBUAL 

(a)  AU  daaslfled  material  received  by  the 
committee  or  by  a  BuboonBdlttee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  received  in  executive 
aeaalon  and  ahall  be  given  appropriate  aafe- 
keeping. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  ahall 
eatabllah  auch  prooedurea  aa  In  hla  Judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorised disclosure  of  any  such  eUsslfled 
material.  Such  procedures  shall,  however, 
Insure  access  to  this  Information  at  the  com- 
mittee offices  by  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  has  requested  the  op- 
portunity to  review  such  material. 

BULB  ai.  sTAmma  am  stbcial 


There  shall  be  seven  standing  subcommit- 
tees of  the  committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  shall  have  investigative  Ju- 
risdiction over  all  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee,  and  the  other  six 


subcommittees  shall  have  legislative  and  In- 
vestigative Jurisdiction  as  provided  under 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (7)  of  rule  33.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  standing  subcommittees,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  may  establish 
auch  apedal  ad  hoc  auboommitteea  and  taak 
forcea  and  assign  to  them  auch  Jurisdiction 
aa  the  chairman  deema  neoeaaary. 

BULB  aa.  JUKiaoicnoB  or  auscomarrxBa 

The  UUea  and  JuriadleUon  of  the  atandlng 
subcommittees  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Investigations.— The 
investigation,  review,  and  study,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basts,  of  the  application,  administra- 
tion, and  execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of 
laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  Is  within 
the  JurlsdlctlOD  of  the  committee. 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Bnidoyee  Benefits.— Compensation,  indud- 
Ing  pay  rates  and  pay  systems;  the  merit 
pay  system:  dual  oompenaatlon:  daaalflca- 
tlon  of  positions:  leave;  allowanoes:  retire- 
ment: Insurance:  health  benefits;  and  other 
benefits  of  Federal  of  fleers  and  employees. 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources.— 
Federal,  dvlllan  peraonnel  requirements 
and  oeiUngs.  InrJudlng  the  establishment  of 
Bupergrade  and  executive  level  positions; 
effect  of  Government  reorganisations  on 
Federal  personnel:  employee  utiltetlon:  re- 
ductions In  force;  contracting  out:  riglits  of 
privacr.  code  of  ethics,  indudlng  financial 
dtsdosure  and  conflicts  of  interest;  alterna- 
tive work  schedules:  White  House  personnel 
authorisation:  and  intergovernmental  per- 


(4)  Subcommittee  on  the  Civil  Service- 
Federal  dvil  service  matters,  generally, 
except  those  matters  specifically  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  other  aubcommitteea;  Federal 
labor  management  relatione  (exdudlng  the 
Postal  Service);  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice; productivity  of  Federal  employees;  and 
employee  political  activities. 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 
and  Servksea.- The  United  States  Postal 
Servloe  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
generally,  indudlng  operation  and  adminis- 
tration thereof:  postal  finances  and  expend- 
itures (except  those  relating  to  matters 
within  the  Jurisdkstion  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Peraonnd  and  Modemlxation); 
public  aervlce  aapecta,  requlrementa.  and  re- 
Imburaements;  and  the  United  Statea  malla 
(except  those  matters  spedfieally  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Personnel  and  Modernisation). 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Personnel  and 
Modemlsatian.- Postal  officers  and  employ- 
ees, generally,  including  their  atatua  and  ap- 
pointment; poatal  management  and  other 
peraonnel  requlrementa  and  practices;  em- 
ployee utilisation:  poatal  labor  management 
relations;  postal  faculties  and  mechanisa- 
tion. Indudlng  modernisation  and  reaearch 
and  development:  mailabUlty  of  matter; 
mail  transportation;  and  military  mall. 

(7)  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popula- 
tion.—The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  generally: 
population  and  demography;  statistics  col- 
lection: reporting  and  data  prooeaalng  activl- 
tiea  of  the  Oovemment,  generally;  and  holi- 
daya  and  celebraUona. 


BULB  ss.  nmsnisHif  or  suboob 

(a)  Except  aa  provided  in  paragraph  (b). 
each  subcommittee  shall  have  five  members, 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minority 
members  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two. 

(b)  The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Oper- 
ations and  Services  shall  have  seven  mem- 
bers, divided  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  three. 


(c)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
voting  members  of  each  subcommittee  on 
whkdi  they  do  not  serve. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  committee  may 
sit  with  any  subcommittee  during  its  hear- 
ings, but  no  member  who  is  not  a  member  of 
a  subcommittee  shall  vote  on  any  matter 
before  that  subcommittee. 

BULB  S4.  rOWBBS  AMB  DUTIBS  OT 
BUBOOMmTTBBS 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorised  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  conduct  investigations,  re- 
ceive evidence,  and  report  to  the  committee 
on  all  matters  referred  to  it.  Subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  set  meeting  and  hearing 
dates  after  consultation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  other  subcommittee 
chairmen  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  at- 
multaneoua  acheduling  of  committee  and 
aubcommlttee  meetlnga  or  bearings  when- 
ever possible.  A  subcommittee  may  exercise 
none  of  the  powers  or  authorities  hereinbe- 
fore provided  with  respect  to  sny  Investiga- 
tion or  other  activity  which  is  not  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  or 
wlUch  requires  the  expenditure  of  fundi  In 
excess  of  the  subcommittee's  budget  as  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  except  upon  au- 
thorization by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  quorum  being  present. 

BULB  as.  BBQUIBB)  tUBlUiU 

s!i»h  standing  aubcommlttee,  as  referred 
to  in  rule  32.  ahall  meet  for  the  tranaactkni 
of  aubcoBunittee  bualnesB  from  time  to  time 
while  Congress  is  tn  session,  at  a  time  and 
on  a  day  determined  by  the  subcommittee 
with  due  regard  to  the  time  and  dates  of  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  committee  and 
other  subcommittees.  All  meetings  of  each 
subcommittee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  subcommittee,  in  open  ses- 
sion and  with  a  majority  present,  deter- 
mines by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
nmalnder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shaU 
be  dosed  to  the  public  in  socordanoe  with 
House  Rule  XI,  Clause  a(gXl). 

BULB  as.  SUBCOmnTTBB  qUOBUM 

(a)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraphs 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  rule,  or  under  House  Rule 
XI,  Clause  3(gX3).  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  a  subcommittee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transact- 
ing subcoounlttee  business. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  total  memberahlp  of 
a  aubcommlttee  ahall  ccmatitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpoae  of — 

(1)  reporting  a  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion to  the  committee: 

(3)  voting  to  dose  a  meeting  under  rule  35: 
and 

(3)  ButhortBlng  the  iasuance  of  a  aubpena 
under  rule  lS(c). 

(c)  Not  leaa  than  two  members  of  a  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpoae  of  taking  testimony  and  recdvlng 
evidence. 

BULB  a7.  AMXRimXIITS 

Any  amendment  offered  to  any  pending 
legislation  before  the  committee  must  be 
iTi^ito  available  In  written  form  when  re- 
quested by  any  member  of  the  committee.  If 
such  amendment  Is  not  available  In  writtoi 
form  when  requested,  the  chainnan  shall 
allow  an  appropriate  period  of  time  for  the 
provision  thereof. 

BULB  aa.  OTHBB  ACTIOm:  STArr  SUFBBVIBIOB 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  may  es- 
tablish such  other  procedures  and  take  such 
actions  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  effective 
operation  of  the  committee,  indudlng  the 


general  supervision  of  the  statutory  and  in- 
vestigative staffs  of  the  committee.* 


RULES  OF  THE  CJOMMTITEE  ON 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS    FOR    THE 

99TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  aaked  and  was  given 
permlBsion  to  extend  his  remarlu  at 
this  point  In  the  Raooao  and  to  in- 
(dude  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  pumi- 
ant  to  rule  XI.  dause  Ka)  of  the 
House  of  Represoitattvea,  I  preaent 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Foreisn 
Affairs  for  the  90th  Oongreas.  as  fol- 
lows:   

RUIXB  OF  THE  COMMITTEB  OW 

FOREIGN  AFFAraa  MTH  CONORBB8 

(Adopted  February  7,  IMS) 

1.  Giaauu.  PBonsnms 

The  Rules  of  the  House,  end  In  partieular. 
the  committee  rules  enumerated  In  dsnse  3 
of  Rule  XL  sie  the  rules  of  the  CwnmHtee 
on  Fteeign  Affairs,  to  the  extent  appilfsliie 
f^ti  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Ftoeign  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Cammlttee")  Is  a  part  of  the  CamnUt- 
tee  snd  Is  subject  to  the  autbortty  and  dfree- 
tion  of  the  Committee,  and  to  Its  miss  to 
the  extent  sppUcsble. 

3.  DATS  or  MBBmN 

The  tegular  meettiw  date  of  the  OomBBtt- 
tee  shsll  be  the  fliat  Tuesday  of 
month  when  the  House  Is  in  aaaainn 
ant  to  Clause  Xb)  of  Role  XI  oC  the 
jl^Httimi^i  meetinci  nay  be  caUsd  by  the 
Chairman  aa  he  may  deem  neeessaiy  or  at 
the  request  of  a  Baatoclty  o<  the  Wmiamji 
the  Committee  in  aooordanee  with 
Kc)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of 
tlvea. 

The  detennination  of  the  hiishw  to  be 
considered  at  eadi  meeting  shaU  be  aaade  by 
the  Chairman  subject  to  OaaseKe)  of  Role 
XI  of  the  House  of  RuiaiMiulsllies. 

A  regulariy  scheduled  meeting  need  not  be 
held  if  there  Is  no  bustaMSB  to  be 
3. 
For  purposes  of 
odvtng  evidence,  two 
tute  a  quorum. 
One-third  of  the 

tee  shsll  coostitute  a 

action,  with  the  fcdtawtag 

Reporting  a  meastire  or  r 

(8)  dosinc  Committee  meettniB  and 

ttig.  to  the  puUtc  snd  (8)  authetlBtng  the 

issuance  of  sulipoenss. 
No  mesBUie  or  feeommmmitinii  ib^te 

reported  to  the  House  unless  a  aaalority  of 

the  ComBsittee  Is  aetually 


sectloa  (b)  of  this  rule  or  sny  meeting  that 
relates  solely  to  Intemsl  budget  or  penon- 
nd  matters. 

x'bXl)  Bach  hearing  conducted  by  the 
CciBBiittee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  open 
to  the  pubUe  except  when  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee.  In  open  ataaliwi  snd  with  a 
majority  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shsll  be  dosed  to  the 
poUle  beeause  dlw««'"*  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  msttera  to  be  considfred 
would  Tt^"g— •  the  national  security  or 
would  vkdate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the 
pteceding  senteoee.  a  nuJority  of  those 
til  11  III,  there  betaig  In  attendance  the  req- 
uisite rnnwhi*  required  under  the  rules  of 
tlie  Committee  to  be  piestnt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tsking  testimony— 

(A)  BMky  vote  to  doee  tlie  liesring  for  tlie 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  iriiether  testioao- 
ny  or  evldcnee  to  be  received  would  endsn- 
ger  tlie  natlooal  security  or  violate  para- 
grspii  (8)  of  this  snbaeetian;  or 

(B)  BBsy  vote  to  dose  tlie  hesring.  ss  pro- 
vided in  paiMTBph  (8)  of  this  subseetioiL 

(8)  Whenever  tt  is  saaerted  that  tlie  evi- 
danee  or  tfttlf^T  et  an  Investigatory  hear- 
hm  BMUr  tend  to  defBme.  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  penoo — 

CA)  sodi  tfthmmr  or  evklenee  shall  be 
pteseaited  in  ywwitJwp  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  paragniAi  (1)  of 
thto  fffi?— ***«".  if  by  a  majority  of  those 
tmiiit  there  being  In  attendance  the  req- 
nWtc  nnmlter  required  under  the  rules  of 
the  ^^— "■«**«*  to  be  praaent  for  the  pur- 
of  takta«  testimony,  the  Coounittee  or 
<KmMt*»  determines  that  such  evi- 
or  testlBBany  may  tendtodefame.de- 
_  or  tiMTJmlT***  any  person;  and 
(B)  the  Oonmlttee  or  subcommittee  shaU 
I  to  receive  such  testimony  In  open 
only  if  a  nalortty  of  the  Mcnbera.  a 
majority  being  piijsinl,  detenainea  that 
fP«ii  fTJdiwy*  "«•  tfatlB[HTiT  will  not  tend  to 
^^gmmim  dagTSde.  or  tncriminste  sny  peison. 
(8)  Mo  Member  of  the  House  nay  be  ex- 
dndad  fnm  noopaitidpatory  attendanre  at 
any  hearing  of  the  Committee  or  a  sulicoin- 
mlttee  unlesa  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  by  majority  vote  authorised  the  Oom- 
Bittee  or  subcommittee,  for  purposes  of  a 
paitienlar  sefles  of  hearinaB  on  a  partlcolar 
aitlde  of  legiBlation  or  on  a  particular  sub- 
laet  of  investiaatlan.  to  dose  ita  hearing  to 

ed  in  thte  subsection  for  dosing  besrlnca  to 
tbepublle. 

(4)  The  Committee  or  a  auboommittee 
may  by  the  procedure  deelgnatird  in  this 
,,fiff«i.tw.  vote  to  dose  1  subsequent  day  of 
heaiint. 

or  HBABJWOS  ABB  Mabxups 


Plum; 
(a)  Eadi  meeting  for  the  transaction 
bustneas.  liH'"**"!  the  aaaikup  of  laciL 
tion.  of  the  *>«—■'«**—  or  a  sutaeonnittae 
shsll  be  open  to  the  pubUe  exespt  wImp  jhe 
Oomnaittee  or  subeoniBtttes,  in  open  sssskm 
snd  with  a  Bujoftty  prasant.  detarminas  ^ 
loUeall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  nmata- 
der  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  sbaU  be 
dosed  to  the  publie.  No  peraon  other  then 
Monbeis  of  the  Committee  snd  sudi  eon- 
gressknal  staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resentatives as  they  may  autbortss  shall  be 
preeent  at  any  buelnsn  or  markup  ssssion 
which  has  been  dosed  to  the  public  This 
subsection  does  not  apply  to  open  Oomifiit- 
tee  hearings  which  are  provided  for  by  sub- 


pgliUe  announcement  shall  be  aaade  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  tA  any  hear- 
liw  or  markup  to  be  conducted  by  the  Oon- 
mlttee or  a  subcommittee  at  least  1  week 
before  the  oommenoeDBent  of  that  heartag 

tif  |«»Mkiir  iiiiliui  Ibf  rnrnirt*** — .».~~-- 

mlttee  detennlnes  that  there  Is  good  cause 
to  begin  meeting  at  an  eartier  date.  Sudi  de- 
tenninatlan  naay  be  made  with  reapert  to 
any  bearing  or  markup  by  the  Clialrmanor 
■abeoeamlttee  diairman.  as  sppropriate. 

Puldic  snnounoement  of  sll  hearings  and 
martcups  ahsU  be  made  at  the  earnest  possi- 
ble date  and  shall  be  pubUahed  In  the  Daily 
Digest  portion  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
snd  promptly  entered  Into  the  committee 
gPh^i^hiUng  service  of  the  Houae  Information 
Systems. 


UM 
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If  embers  shall  be  notified  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  whenever  it  ia  practicable.  1  weeli  In 
advance  of  all  meetings  (indudlnt  marlcups 
and  bearings)  and  briefings  of  subcommit- 
tees and  of  the  full  Committee. 

The  agenda  for  each  Committee  and  sub- 
committee meeting,  setting  out  all  Items  of 
business  to  be  considered,  including  a  copy 
of  any  bill  or  other  document  scheduled  for 
markup,  shall  be  furnished  to  each  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  If  ember  by  delivery  to 
the  Member's  office  at  least  3  full  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  before  the  meeting,  when- 
ever possible. 

6.  Wmnssn 
A.  nmuooATioii  or  wirrooB 

Insofar  as  practicable,  witnesses  shall  be 
permitted  to  present  their  oral  statemenu 
without  interruption,  questioning  by  the 
Committee  Members  taking  place  after- 
ward. After  completing  his  questioning,  the 
Chairman  shall  recognize  the  ranking  ma- 
jority and  then  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  and  thereafter  In  recognising 
Members  present,  he  may  give  preference  to 
the  Members  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at 
the  hearing,  taking  into  consideration  the 
majority  and  minority  ratio  of  the  Members 
actually  present.  A  Member  desiring  to 
speak  or  ask  a  question  shall  address  the 
Chairman  and  not  the  witness  in  order  to 
insure  orderly  procedure. 

Each  Member  may  Interrogate  the  witness 
for  5  minutes,  the  reply  of  the  witness  being 
Included  in  the  5-mlnute  period.  After  all 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  the  round  shall  begin  again  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Chairman  shall  take  note  of  Members 
who  are  in  their  chairs  when  each  day's 
hearing  begins  and.  insofar  as  practicable, 
when  the  time  occurs  for  interrogation, 
shall  recognize  each  such  Member  ahead  of 
all  others. 


s.  STATnoEirrs  or  wmfsssxs 

So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  shall 
file  with  the  Committee.  48  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  and  shall 
make  a  brief  oral  summary  of  his  views. 
7.  PKKTAaATiON  AND  Mahtriiaiick  or 
CoiaamB  RacoKOB 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
made  of  all  hearings  and  markup  sessions. 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  any  witness 
may  examine  the  transcript  of  his  or  her 
own  remarks  and  may  make  any  grammati- 
cal or  technical  changes  that  do  not  sub- 
stantially alter  the  record.  Any  such 
Member  or  witness  shall  return  the  tran- 
script to  the  Committee  offices  within  S  cal- 
endar days  (not  including  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays)  after  receipt  of  the 
transcript,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  Is  practi- 
cable. 

Any  information  supplied  for  the  record 
at  the  request  of  a  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  provided  to  the  Member  when 
received  by  the  Committee. 

Transcripts  of  hearings  and  markup  ses- 
sions (except  for  the  record  of  a  meeting  or 
hearing  which  is  closed  to  the  public)  shall 
be  printed  as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  corrected  versions,  except  that 
the  Chairman  may  order  the  transcript  of  a 
hearing  to  be  printed  without  the  correc- 
tions of  a  Member  or  witness  if  the  Chair- 
man determines  that  such  Member  or  wit- 
ness has  been  afforded  a  reasonable  time  to 
correct  such  transcript  and  such  transcript 
has  been  returned  within  such  time. 


8.  EzTBAiraoos  Matbual  n  CoiacnTB 
HsAamoa 

No  extraneous  material  shall  be  printed  in 
either  body  or  appendixes  to  any  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  hearing,  except  matter 
which  has  been  accepted  for  induaion  in  the 
record  during  the  hearing.  Copies  of  bills 
and  other  legislation  under  consideration 
and  responses  to  written  questions  submit- 
ted by  Members  shall  not  be  considered  ex- 
traneous material. 

Extraneous  material  In  either  the  body  or 
appendixes  to  any  hearing  to  be  ivlnted 
which  would  be  in  excess  of  eight  printed 
pages  (for  any  one  submission)  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  written  request  to  the 
Chairman,  such  written  request  to  contain 
an  estimate  in  writing  from  the  Public 
Printer  of  the  probable  coat  of  publishing 
such  material. 

9.  PuBuc  AimoimcniiiiT  or  CoMmmi 
Vons 

The  result  of  each  roUcall  vote  In  any 
meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  made 
available  for  inspection  by  tlie  public  at  rea- 
sonable times  at  the  Committee  offloea— In- 
cluding a  description  of  the  amendment, 
motion,  order,  or  other  proposition:  the 
name  of  each  Member  voting  for  and 
against  and  whether  by  proxy  or  In  person: 
and  the  Members  present  but  not  voting. 

A  roUcall  vote  shall  be  ordered  on  any 
question  at  the  request  of  20  percent  of 
those  present. 

10.  Paoxia 

Proxy  voting  Is  permitted  In  the  Commit- 
tee and  in  subcommittees  only  under  the 
following  conditions: 

The  proxy  authorization— 

(a)  Shall  be  In  wrltlnr. 

(b)  ShaU  assert  that  the  Member  is  abMnt 
on  official  bustneas  or  Is  otherwise  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting;  and 

(c)  Shall  be  limited  to  a  motion  to  report  a 
bill  or  a  resolution. 

Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Member  assigning  his  or  her  vote 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  are  not 
counted  for  a  quorum. 

11.  Pmob  ArrmovAi.  or  RiKMtn 

No  Committee,  subcommittee,  or  staff 
report,  study,  or  other  document  which  pur- 
porU  to  express  publicly  the  views,  findings, 
conclusions,  or  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  or  the  subcommittee  may  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  or  filed  with  the  Oerk 
of  the  House  unless  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  appropriate.  In  any  case  In 
which  Oause  3(1X5)  of  House  Rule  XI  does 
not  apply,  each  Member  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  views  or  a  disclaimer  Included 
as  part  of  the  material  filed  or  released,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

13.  Raroaimo  Bills  and  RnoLunoNS 
Except  In  unusual  drcumstanoes,  bills  and 
resolutions  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  unless  and  until  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  has  recommended  the  bill  or 
resolution  for  Committee  action,  and  wlU 
not  be  taken  to  the  House  for  action  unless 
and  until  the  Committee  has  ordered  re- 
ported such  bill  or  resolution,  a  quorum 
being  present.  Unusual  drcumstances  will 
be  determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee  chairman  or  chairmen. 
13.  Statt  Ssavicu 
The  Committee  staff  shall  be  selected  and 
organized  so  that  it  can  provide  a  compre- 


hensive range  of  professional  services  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  Committee, 
the  subcommittees,  and  all  Its  Members. 

The  staff  shall  Include  persons  with  train- 
ing and  experience  In  foreign  affairs  who 
have  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  skills  so 
as  to  make  available  to  the  Committee  serv- 
ices of  Individuals  who  have  a  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  major  countries  and  areas 
and  with  major  aspects  of  U  A  overseas  pro- 
grams and  operations. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  skills  and  experi- 
ence of  all  members  of  the  Committee  staff 
shaU  be  available  to  aU  Members  of  the 
Committee. 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  Committee,  except  those  assigned 
to  the  minority  or  to  a  subcommittee  as  pro- 
vided below,  shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be 
removed,  by  the  Chairman  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee.  Their  remuneration  shaU  be 
fixed  by  the  Chairman  within  the  ceUlngs 
set  In  Clause  0(c)  of  Rule  XI.  and  they  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervlsian  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman.  Staff  assignments  are 
to  be  autboftHd  by  the  Chairman  or  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chairman. 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  as  the 
minority  Members  of  the  Committee  shall 
determine  within  the  general  celling  In 
Clause  0(0  of  Rule  XI:  Providtd,  however. 
That  no  minority  staff  person  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid 
his  or  her  majority  party  staff  counterpart. 
Such  staff  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  ranking  minority 
Member  with  the  approval  or  coiwultatlon 
of  the  minority  Membeia  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  In  the  matter  of  subcommittee  staff- 
Inr 

(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  Committee  te  authorised 
to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chalr- 


(3)  The  ranking  minority  Member  of  each 
of  six  starKllng  subcommittees  on  this  Com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
person  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
said  ranking  minority  Member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to 
exceed  (A)  75  per  centum  of  the  i»«»yit»iiirn 
established  In  Paragraph  (c)  of  Clause  0  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  or  (B) 
the  rate  paid  the  staff  member  appointed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 
iraph. 

(4)  No  Member  shall  appoint  more  than 
one  person  pursuant  to  the  above  provi- 
sions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  ranking  minority  party  Members  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  available  from  the  staff  posi- 
tions provided  \mder  Clause  0  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House. 

14.  NuMzsa  AND  JuaisDicnoN  or 
SmcoMianzzs 
(a)  The  full  Committee  will  handle  the 
markup  and  reporting  of  general  legislation 
relating  to  foreign  assistance  (including  de- 
velopment assistance,  security-related  aid, 
and  Public  Law  480  programs  abroad)  or  re- 
lating to  the  Peace  Corps.  Regional  subcom- 
mittees will  have  responsibility  with  respect 
to  foreign  assistance  as  follows: 


(1)  The  annual  legisUUve  programs  of  for- 
eign assistance  for  each  region  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  subcommittee  for 
review  and  legislaUve  recommendations, 
within  a  time  frame  to  be  set  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(3)  Those  subcommittees  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  ongoing  oversight  of  all  foreign  as- 
sistance activities  affecting  their  region. 

(3)  Those  subcommittees  shall  have  the 
responstbUlty  of  annually  reporting  to  the 
full  Committee,  on  a  timely  basis,  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  their  oversight,  in- 
cluding specific  recommendations  for  legis- 
Utlon  reUtlng  to  foreign  ssslstance. 

(b)  There  shaU  be  eight  standing  subcom- 
mittees.   The    names   and   Jurisdiction    of 
those  subcommittees  shall  be  as  follows: 
A.  poNcnoRAL  suscomui'ius 

There  shall  be  four  subcommittees  with 
functional  Jurisdiction:  

Sozcommiaa  on  Abms  CoNiaoL.  Intzbna- 
noNAL  SzwaiTi  and  Scikncb.— To  deal  with 
national  security  and  sdentiflc  develop- 
menU  affecting  foreign  poller,  strategic 
planning  and  agreements:  war  powers  and 
executive  agreements  legislation:  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  all  as- 
pects of  arms  control  and  disarmament  with 
puticular  fmphiM*»  on  the  investigation 
and  evaluation  of  arms  cimtrol  and  disarma- 
ment proposals  and  concepts:  security  as- 
pecU  of  nuclear  technology  and  materials: 
international  terrorism  with  special  focus 
on  the  U.S.  Government's  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  i«frm»?**»<"g  international  terrorist 
movemenU  and  actions:  oversight  of  mili- 
tary aspects  of  foreign  policy  and  foreign  In- 
telligence: and  oversight  of  State  and  De- 
fense Department  activities  involving  arms 
transfers,  aims  export  licenses,  administra- 
tion of  security  assistanoe.  arms  sales,  for- 
eign military  training  and  advisory  pro- 
grams, and  conventional  arms  controL 

SUBOOMlinTB    ON     iNTnNATIONAL    OPB- 

ATioNa.— To  deal  with  Department  of  State 
and  VA  Information  Agency  operations 
and  legislation:  the  diplomatic  service:  inter- 
natiooal  education  and  cultural  affairs:  for- 
eign buildings:  International  terrorism  with 
special  tmrhf"**  on  policies  and  programs 
relating  to  the  enhancement  of  embassy  se- 
curity and  the  protection  of  VA  personnel 
and  institutions  abroad:  parliamentary  con- 
ferences and  exchanges:  protection  of  Amer- 
ican dtlaens  abroad:  and  IntCTnatlonal 
broadcasting  and  International  commimlca- 
tion  and  Information  policy. 

SoBcomaRB  on  Intonational  Econom- 
ic PoucT  AND  TaABB.— To  deal  with  meas- 
ures relating  to  international  economic  and 
trade  policy:  measures  to  foster  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries:  export 
administraUon:  International  investment 
poller,  trade  and  economic  aspeeU  of  nucle- 
ar technology  and  materials  and  Interna- 
tional fommiinlratl""  and  Informattcm 
poller  leglsUtion  pertaining  to  and  over- 
sight of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation:  commodity  agreements:  tad 
special  oversight  of  International  financial 
and  monetary  InsUtutlons.  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  customs.  

SUBOOMMTRS     ON     HHIIAN     RIGHTS     AND 

iNinNATiONAL  Oboanizations.— To  deal 
with  oversight  of.  and  leglsUUon  pertaining 
to.  the  United  Nations.  iU  related  agencies, 
and  other  international  organizations:  inter- 
national law;  implementation  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  RIghU  and  other 
matters  relating  to  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  righU  generally:  the  American 
Red    Cross;    international    environmental 


policy:  and  oversight  of  international  fish- 
ing agreements. 

B.  BNOIONAL  SmOOUfTRBtS 

There  shall  be  four  subcommittees  with 
regional  Jurisdiction:  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East;  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  (Including 
South  Asia):  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs;  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa.  _^  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  rule,  the  regional 
subcommittees  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  f ollowlnr 

(1)  Matters  affecting  the  poUUcal  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  and  regions.  Including  resolutions 
or  other  legldative  measures  directed  to 
such  relations. 

(3)  Legislation  with  respect  to  disaster  as- 
sistanoe outside  the  Foreign  Assistanoe  Act. 
boundary  issues,  and  tntematiooal  claims. 

(3)  Legislation  with  respect  to  regioa-  or 
country-specific  loans  or  other  financial  re- 
Utions  outside  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

(4)  Resolutions  of  disapproval  under  sec- 
tion 30(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
with  respect  to  foreign  military  salea. 

(5)  Oversight  of  regional  lending  institu- 
tions. 

(6)  Identification  and  development  of  oi>- 
Uons  for  meeting  future  problems  and 
issues  relating  to  VA  interests  In  the 
region.  

(7)  Environmental,  population,  and  energy 
affairs  affecting  the  region. 

(8)  Base  agreements  and  regional  security 
pacts. 

(9)  Oversight  of  matters  relating  to  parliar 
mentary  conferences  and  exchanges  involv- 
ing the  re^^on. 

(10)  Concurrent  oversight  Jiirlsdiction 
with  respect  to  matters  assigned  to  the 
functional  subcommittees  insofar  as  they 
may  affect  the  region. 

15.  PowsBZ  AND  Donzs  or  Sukxmuurbs 
f>i.h  subcommittee  is  autboctsed  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  repoft 
to  the  full  Committee  on  all  matteta  re- 
ferred to  it.  Subcaamittee  chairmen  shall 
set  meeting  dates  after  oonsultatifln  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  Ccxnmlttee  and 
other  subcommittee  chairmen,  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
Committee  or  subcommittee  meetlnsi  or 
hearings  whenever  poaible.  It  shaU  be  the 
practice  of  the  Cominlttee  that  meetings  of 
subcommittees  not  be  sdieduled  to  occur  si- 
multaneously with  meetinas  of  the  full 
Committee. 

In  order  to  Insure  orderly  and  f«lr  assign- 
ment of  hearing  and  meeting  rooms,  hear- 
ings and  meetinss  should  be  airanced  In  ad- 
vance with  the  Cbaiiman  throucb  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Ooounittee. 

The  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member  of  the  full  Committee  may  attend 
the  meetings  and  partlclpat*'  In  the  activi- 
ties of  all  subcommittees,  except  for  voting 
and  being  counted  for  a  quorum. 

10.  RNmoAL  or  Bnxs  bt  Chaizman 


All  legislatkm  and  other  matters  referred 
to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred  by  the 
Chairman  to  all  subeoaunittees  of  appropri- 
ate Jurisdiction  within  i  weeks,  unless  by 
majority  vote  of  the  majority  party  Mem- 
bers of  the  fuU  Committee,  consideration  is 
to  be  otherwise  effected.  Any  suboommittee 
rh^iTtiiMi  who  beUeves  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  Jurisdiction  over  the  legislation  or 
other  matter  may  so  notify  the  Chairman 
within  the  3-week  period. 


The  Chairman  may  designatif  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  or  other  Member  to  take 
responsibility  ss  "floor  manager"  of  a  bill 
during  ito  consideration  In  the  House. 

17.  Pabtt  Ratios  on  SusuoimiTms  and 
CoNFBaacz  ComoTTZzs 

The  majority  party  caucus  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  determine  an  appropriate  ratio  of 
majority  to  minority  party  Members  for 
each  suboommittee:  Provided,  however. 
That  party  lepreaentatlon  on  each  subcom- 
mittee or  conference  committee  shall  be  no 
lc«  favorable  to  the  majority  party  than 
the  ratio  for  the  full  Committee.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  f  uU  CoauBlttee  and  the  ranking 
minority  Membf*-  are  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate matters  affecting  such  ratios  Including 
the  size  of  subcommittees  and  conference 
committees. 

18.  SOBOOMMRTIB  BUDGBTS  AND  RBOOBBS 

(a)  Each  subconunlttee  shall  have  an  ade- 
quate budget  to  disdiarge  its  responsibility 
for  legklation  and  overziglit 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  Committee  com- 
plianoe  with  Paragraph  (eXl)  of  Clause  2, 
Rule  XL  each  subcommittee  shaO  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  subcommittee  actions 
which  ShaU  indude  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote 
■iiaii  be  promptly  made  avaOaUe  to  the  full 
Oosnmlttee  for  faispectlon  by  the  public  at 
reasonable  times  In  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  putdic 
tMpiM-M«>  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
■■■■iMiiMnt  motion,  order,  or  other  propo- 
attion  and  the  name  of  eadi  Member  voting 
for  and  eadi  Member  voting  against  sudi 
aaaenAnent,  motion,  order,  or  propositioa. 
and  irtiether  by  proxy  or  In  penon.  and  the 
«Mii—  of  those  Members  present  but  not 
voting. 

AU  subcommittee  hearing,  records,  data, 
diarts.  and  fOes  ShaU  be  kept  distinct  from 
the  uMignilnnBl  office  records  of  the 
Member  serving  as  dudrman  of  the  subeom- 
mtttee.  Such  reonds  shaU  be  coordinated 
with  the  records  of  the  fuU  Committee, 
^h^n  be  the  property  of  the  House,  and  all 
Members  of  the  House  shaU  have  access 
thereto. 

19.  MziTiNas  or  Suzixmuuttzb  Chaibmbn 
The  subcommittee  chairmen  shaU  meet 

on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  diairmen.  but 
In  any  event  not  less  frequently  than  onoe  a 
month.  Such  a  meeting  need  not  be  hdd  If 
there  Is  no  badness  to  conduct  It  shaU  be 
the  practice  at  sudi  meetings  to  review  the 
current  agenda  and  activities  of  eadi  of  the 
suboommitteea.  Each  majority  party 
Member  of  the  Committee  shaU  have  the 
right  to  attend  such  meetings. 

30.  Access  to  Classipibd  Invobmation 

It  s>'*ii  be  the  poUcy  of  the  Committee  to 
afford  access  to  classified  Inf cmnation  under 
iU  control  for  Its  own  Members  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Authobibbd  fbsons.— In  accordance  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  House  Rules.  aU 
Members  of  the  House  shaU  be  oonstrued  to 
be  persons  authorized  to  have  access  to  das- 
slfted  Information  within  the  possession  of 
the  Committee. 

Members  of  the  Committee  staff  shaU  be 
oonstrued  to  be  authorized  access  to  dassl- 
fled  Information  within  the  possession  of 
the  Committee  (1)  when  they  have  the 
proper  dearanoes.  and  (2)  when  they  have  a 
dononstrable  "need  to  know".  The  decision 
on  whether  a  given  staff  member  has  a 
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"need  to  know"  will  be  maM  on  the  follow- 
incbasiK 

(a)  In  the  om  of  the  full  Conunittee  nu- 
Joiity  staff,  by  the  Clulnnan,  ■ctinc 
throuch  the  Chief  of  Staff: 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  full  Conunittee  mi- 
nority staff,  by  the  ranking  minority 
Member  of  the  Committee,  acting  through 
the  Minority  Staff  Director; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  suboonimittee  majority 
staff,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

(d>  In  the  case  of  the  subcommittee  mi- 
nority staff,  by  the  ranking  minority 
Member  of  the  subcommittee. 

No  other  individuals  shall  be  considered 
authorised  persons,  unless  so  deaivoated  by 
the  Committee  Chairman. 

DaioMAnm  pnaoMS.— Each  Committee 
Member  is  permitted  to  designate  one 
member  of  his  or  her  staff  as  having  the 
right  of  access  to  classified  information  in 
the  "confidential"  category.  Such  dealimat- 
ed  persons  must  have  the  proper  security 
clearance  and  a  "need  to  know"  as  deter- 
mined by  his  or  her  prindpaL  Upon  request 
of  a  Committee  Member  in  specific  In- 
stances, a  designated  penon  also  shall  be 
permitted  access  to  Information  classified 
"secret"  which  has  been  furnished  to  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  section  3fl<b)  of  the 
Aims  Export  Control  Act.  as  amended.  Des- 
ignation of  a  staff  person  shall  be  by  letter 
from  the  Committee  Member  to  the  Com- 
mittee Chairman. 

LocATioii.— Classified  information  will  be 
kept  in  secure  safes  in  the  Committee 
rooms.  All  materials  bearing  the  deaignation 
"top  secret"  must  be  kept  in  secured  safes 
located  in  the  main  Committee  offices.  3170 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  "Top 
Secret"  materials  may  not  be  taken  from 
that  location  for  any  purpose. 

Materials  bearing  designations  "confiden- 
tial" or  "secret"  may  be  taken  from  Com- 
mittee offices  to  other  Committee  offices 
and  hearing  rooms  by  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  authorised  Committee  staff  in 
connection  with  hearings  and  briefings  of 
the  Committee  or  its  subunits  for  which 
such  information  is  deemed  to  be  ««Mnti«i 
Removal  of  such  Information  from  the 
Committee  offices  shall  be  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  fuU 
Committee,  under  procedures  designed  to 
insure  the  safe  handling  and  storage  of  such 
information  at  all  times. 

Nones.— Notice  of  the  receipt  of  classified 
documents  received  by  the  Committee  from 
the  Executive  will  be  sent  promptly  to  Com- 
mittee Members.  The  notice  will  contain  in- 
formation on  the  level  of  classification. 

Aocsss.— Except  as  provided  for  above. 
access  to  classified  materials  held  by  the 
Committee  will  be  in  the  main  Committee 
offices  In  a  designated  "reading  room".  The 
following  procedures  will  be  observed: 

(a)  Authorised  or  designated  persons  will 
be  admitted  to  the  reading  room  after  in- 
quiring of  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  an  assigned 
staff  member.  The  reading  room  will  be 
open  during  regular  Committee  hours. 

(b)  Authorised  or  designated  persons  wHl 
be  required  to  identify  themselves,  to  identi- 
fy the  documents  or  information  they  wish 
to  view,  and  to  sign  the  Classified  Materials 
Log.  which  is  kept  with  the  classified  infor- 
mation. 

(c)  No  photocopying  or  other  exact  repro- 
duction, oral  recording,  or  reading  by  tele- 
phone, of  such  classified  inf  oimatiim  Is  per- 
mitted. 

(d)  The  assigned  staff  member  will  be 
present  in  the  reading  room  at  the  option  of 


the  authorised  person.  Such  staff  member 
will  be  responsible  for  "»«'"!i>inlng  a  log 
which  Identifies  (1)  authorised  and  desig- 
nated persons  seeking  access.  (2)  the  classi- 
fied information  requested,  and  (3)  the  time 
of  arrival  and  departure  of  such  persons. 
The  assigned  staff  member  will  also  assure 
that  the  classified  materials  are  returned  to 
the  proper  location. 

(e)  The  Classified  Materials  Log  will  con- 
tain a  statement  acknowledged  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  authorised  or  ''■^g^titnl  person 
that  be  or  she  has  read  the  Committee  rules 
and  wOl  abide  by  them. 

DiwuisiKX.— Any  classified  Information 
to  which  access  has  been  gained  through 
the  Committee  may  not  be  dlvulgsd  to  any 
unauthorised  person  In  any  way.  shape, 
form,  or  manner.  Apparent  violations  of  this 
rule  should  be  reported  to  the  ChsJnnan  of 
the  full  Committee  at  once,  and  by  him  to 
the  full  Committee  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Otbsb  saouLATioin.— So  kmg  as  they  do 
not  conflict  with  any  of  the  rules  herein  set 
down,  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
may  establish  other  regulattaos  and  proce- 
dures as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary 
to  safeguard  classified  infonnatlon  under 
the  control  of  the  Committee.  Masibeis  of 
the  Committee  will  be  glv«n  notice  of  any 
such  regulations  and  procedures  promptly. 
They  may  be  modified  or  waived  In  any  or 
all  particulars  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full 
Committee.  Purtbennore.  any  additional 
regulatioos  and  procedures  abould  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  written  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
21.  BBOABcssmia  or  Oomuuss  Hs&aiaos 

AmMonMg 
When  requested  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  House  Radio  and  Television  OaUery  and 
upon  approval  by  the  Oonmlttee  or  Its  sub- 
committees, all  Committee  and  subcommit- 
tee hearings  which  arc  open  to  the  public 
may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  tele- 
vision broadcast,  radio  taroadeaat,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  any  such  methods  of 
coverage:  ProvUed,  That  such  request  is 
submitted  to  the  Committee  or  Ito  subcom- 
mittees not  later  than  4  pjn.  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding such  bearings. 

The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  or 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittees  are  au- 
thorised to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 
Committee  or  lU  subooouBlttees  respeettve- 
ly  whether  hearing  which  are  open  may  be 
broadcast,  unless  the  Oonmlttee  or  lU  sub- 
committees respeethrely  by  majority  vote 
determine  otherwise.  The  Commlttae  or 
subcommittee  chairman  shall  determine,  in 
his  discreUon,  the  number  of  tetevtsloo  and 
still  eameru  permitted  In  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room. 

Such  coverage  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  following  requfremenU  (Section  116(b) 
of  the  LeglslatlTe  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1970:  Clause  3(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives): 

(a)  If  the  televlsloo  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  Is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  ooverace.  that  coverage 
shaU  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  ^«««"f«r«iiip 

(b)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hearing  or  to 
give  evidence  or  testimony  whUe  the  broad- 
casting of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or  televi- 
slon.  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request  of 
any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy ooverace,  aU  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage 
turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 


mentary to  Clause  3(kXS)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatives  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wit- 


(c)  The  allocation  among  cameras  permit- 
ted by  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  in  a  hearing  room  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  fair  and  equitable  procedures 
devised  by  the  ExecuUve  Committee  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  CorrespondenU'  Gal- 
leries. 

(d)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  tesU- 
mony  and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
lU  subcommittees  or  the  visibility  of  that 
witness  and  that  Member  to  each  other. 

(e)  Television  cameras  shaU  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shaU  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the  other  media. 

(f)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  televWon  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
Installed  in,  at  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  Is  in  srssloii 

(g)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  In  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  instaU  additional  Hgh^m  in  the  hear- 
ing room,  without  cost  to  the  Oovemment. 
in  order  to  raise  the  ambient  lighting  level 
In  the  hearing  room  to  the  lowest  level  nec- 
essary to  provide  adequate  television  cover- 
age to  the  hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then 
current  state  of  the  art  of  television  cover- 
age. 

(h)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  Intematloaal 
Newspictures.  If  requesU  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  chaliman  for 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  c:om- 
mlttee  of  Press  Photographen. 

(1)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
its  subcommittees. 

(J)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  "njwrfm- 
sarily  the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(k)  Personnel  providing  coversge  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents' Oallerles. 

(1)  Personnel  imnrlding  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Oallery 
Committee  of  Press  Photographers. 

(m)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

33.  SuBPosKA  Powas 
A  subpoena  may  be  authorised  and  issued 
by  the  Committee  or  its  subcommittees,  in 
accord  with  House  Rule  XI,  Clause  2(m).  In 
the  conduct  of  any  Investigation  or  series  of 
Investigations,  only  when  authorised  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  voting,  a  majority 
of  the  Conunittee  or  subcommittee  being 
present.  Pursuant  to  House  Rules  and  under 


such  limitations  as  the  Committee  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Chairman  may  be  delegated  the 
power  to  authorise  and  issue  subpoenas  in 
the  conduct  of  any  Investigation  or  series  of 
investigations.  Authorised  subpoenas  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  by  any  Member  designated  by  the 
Committee. 


23.  RaooioiBintA' 
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Whenever  the  Speaker  Is  to  appoint  a  con- 
ference committee,  the  Chairman  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  those 
Members  of  the  Committee  who  are  primar- 
Uy  responsible  for  the  legislation  (including 
to  the  fuUest  extent  feasible  the  principal 
proponents  of  the  major  i»ovisions  of  the 
biU  as  it  passed  the  House),  who  have  ac- 
tively participated  In  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee consideration  of  the  legislation, 
and  who  agree  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
conference. 
34.  Othxb  Psockdubss  aks  Rsouunom 
The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  may 
establish  such  other  procedures  and  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Committee.  Any 
additional  procedures  or  regulations  may  be 
modified  or  rescinded  in  any  or  all  particu- 
lars by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee.* 


RULES  OF  THE  PERMANENT 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIOENCE  FOR  THE  99TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HAMHiTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  hlg  re- 
marics  at  this  point  In  the  Rkx>rd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Bdr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  (dause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  submit  for  publication  in  the 
ComaussiOHAL  Rbcoko  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  for  the  99th 
Congress  so  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee on  February  20. 1985: 

aULBS  OP  PBOCSDOSS  POB  TBS 

HOUSE  PERMANENT  SELJCT 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTELUOENCE 

1.  Oomnmra  op  MBmros 

The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  InteUigmce  for 
the  transaction  of  committee  business  shall 
be  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  chairman, 

In  the  case  ot  any  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, other  than  a  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ing, the  derk  of  the  committee  shall  notify 
every  member  of  the  committee  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting  and  shall  give  rea- 
sonable notice  which,  except  In  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  shall  be  at  least  24 
hours  In  advance  of  any  meeting  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  least  48  hours  In 
the  case  of  any  meeting  held  outside  Wssh- 
Ington,  D.C. 

3.  PaXPAKATIOItS  poa  Committss  Mibtotos 

Under  direction  of  the  chairman,  designat- 
ed committee  staff  members  shall  brief 
members  of  the  committee  at  a  time  suffi- 
ciently prior  to  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee meeting  to  assist  the  committee 
members  in  preparation  for  such  meeting 
and  to  determine  any  matter  which  the 
committee  members  might  wish  considered 


during  the  meeting.  Such  briefing  shall,  at 
the  request  of  a  member.  Include  a  list  of  all 
pertinent  papers  and  other  materials  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  committee  that 
bear  aa  matters  to  be  considered  at  the 
meeting. 

The  staff  director  shall  recommend  to  the 
chairman  the  testimony,  papers,  and  other 
materials  to  be  presented  to  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  at  any  meeting.  The  deter- 
mination whether  such  testimony,  papers, 
and  other  materials  shall  be  presented  in 
open  or  executive  session  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  these 
rules. 

3.  MBmo  PaocDoaxs 

Meetings  of  the  committee  and  Its  sub- 
committees shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  that  a  voiMaa  at  portions  of  any 
such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  If 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  ease 
may  be.  determines  by  record  vote  in  open 
sessitm  and  with  a  majority  present  that  the 
matters  to  be  diaeuased  or  the  testlmooy  to 
be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions: 

1.  wni  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

3.  WiU  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  peiaaonel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

3.  Will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misoooduet.  to  dJsgrscp  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  indMdual. 
or  otherwise  to  expoee  an  individual  to 
puldlc  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  wQl  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  tnvaaian  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual  except  that,  at  a 
hearing  which  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade 
or  Inrrtminatf  any  person,  the  beartag  may 
be  dosed  to  the  public  consistent  with 
dause  3(gX3)  and  dause  3(kX5)  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House; 

4.  wm  disdase  the  Identity  of  any  infotm- 
er  or  law  enforcement  agent  or  wiU 
any  information  relating  to  the 
Uon  or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  ofti 
that  U  required  to  be  kqiC  aecret  In  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enf oroeoient;  or 

5.  Will  disclose  tanformatkm  rdating  to  the 
trade  secrets  or  "*— ~'««'  or  ooounardal  in- 
formation pertaining  ^wriflrally  to  a  given 
person  U— 

(A)  an  aot  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confldsntlsl  by  Oovem- 
ment offloen  and  emdoysei;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Ooverament  on  a  confidential  taaalB. 
other  than  throutfi  an  agpMcattoi  by  audi 
person  for  a  ^Mifle  Oowmmspt  finanrial 
or  other  bmeflt,  and  la  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  pooltloa  of  such  person. 

«.  WOl  violate  any  other  law  of  the  United 
Statea  or  any  rule  of  the  House  of  R^ire- 
sentattvea. 

Except  for  purposes  of  taking  testimony 
or  recehring  evidence,  for  irtileh  purposes  a 
quorum  shall  t^*^  of  two  committee 
members,  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
any  other  committee  buslnaas  shaU  consist 
of  nine  ftffmm««*'f  members.  Dedstons  of 
the  committee  shall  be  by  maJortty  vote  of 
the  members  prssent  and  voting. 

Whenever  the  committee  by  roUeall  vote 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  the  report 
of  the  committee  upon  such  measure  or 
matter  shall  indude  a  tabtilatlwi  of  the 
votea  cast  In  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In 
OKXwItlon  to  such  measure  or  matter. 
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ATotlce.— witnesses  required  to  appear 
before  the  committee  ahaU  be  given  reason- 
aide  notice  and  all  witnesses  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  oopy  of  these  rules. 

OaUi  or  AjOftrmaffoa.— Testimony  of  wit- 
nesses ShaU  be  given  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion which  may  l>e  administered  by  any 
member  of  the  committee,  except  that  the 
chairman  of  the  r'w™*^*^*  or  of  any  sub- 
committee shaD  not  require  an  oath  or  affir- 
mation wbete  the  dialrman  determines  that 
it  would  not  be  appropriate  under  the  dr- 


/nterropsttoii.— Committee  or  subcommit- 
tee tntemgatlan  shaO  be  conducted  by 
members  of  the  wwimittef  and  such  oom- 
mtttee  staff  as  are  authorised  by  the  dialr- 
man or  the  f>aldim  membei. 

OoutuO.  for  the  mtaesa— (A)  Any  witness 
may  be  accompanied  by  coonsd.  A  witness 
who  Is  unsUe  to  obtain  counsd  msy  inform 
the  committee  of  such  fact  If  the  witness 
InftKms  the  ttmimM±»»  of  this  fact  at 
34  hours  prior  to  the  wltnesi 
before  the  committee,  the  committ»y  shall 
then  endeavor  to  obtain  voluntary  counsd 
for  the  srltneaa.  FUtaire  to  obtain  sudi  coun- 
sd wlD  not  excuse  the  witness  from  appear- 
taw  and  testifying. 

(B)  f~™«'J  shall  conduct,  themsrlves  in 
sn  ethical  and  profgaslonsl  manner.  Failure 
to  do  so  ShaU,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect 
tav  a  aajorlty  of  the  membefs  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  smjortty  bdng  present,  subject 
such  counsd  to  diodpUnarr  action  which 
may  **^''''*»  censure,  removal,  or  a  reoom- 
mendatkm  cA  oootempt  iinxKnllngi.  exoqit 
that  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  or  of  a 
snboonunlttee  may  temporarily  remove 
coonsd  during  isimullini  before  the  com- 
mlttae or  subcommittee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  meaobets  of  the  mnanittee  or  subcom- 
mittee, a  aaajartty  bdng  present,  vote  to  re- 
vene  the  rultaig  of  the  ehslr. 

(C)  There  Shan  be  no  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination by  coonaeL  However,  coonsd  may 
submit  in  writing  any  question  coonad 
wldies  propounded  to  a  dlent  or  to  any 
other  witneas  and  may,  at  the  conriusion  al 
sodi  testimosiy,  iuncat  the  prsssntatlon  of 
other  evidence  or  the  calling  of  other  wlt- 
Dsasea.  Hie  'i*-"'***—  or  subcommittee 
may  usesudi  unisflcais  snrt  rtlsnnsr  of  sudi 
snmsllwis  Si  11  tifffms  sii|iin|iristr 

StattmemU  bv  WUaessea— A  witness  may 
make  a  statement,  whldi  shaU  be  brief  and 
rdevant,  at  the  heglnnfaig  and  oonduslon  of 
the  witness*  testimony.  Sudi  statements 
ShaU  not  exceed  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
as  determined  by  the  chairman,  or  other 
prealdliw  member.  Any  wltnfss  desiring  to 
make  a  prepared  or  written  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  proceedingi  sfaaU  file  a 
oopy  with  the  derk  of  the  wmmittee,  and 
timOax  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  notice  given,  shall  do  so  at  least  73 
boors  In  advance  of  the  witness'  appearance 
before  the  conunittee. 

(MeeUoiu  and  Jtaliiia.— Any  objeetlan 
raised  by  a  witness  (v  counsd  shall  be  ruled 
upon  by  the  dialrman  or  other  iwrafcllng 
member,  and  such  ruling  shaD  be  the  ruling 
of  the  committee  unless  a  majtnity  of  the 
committee  present  overrules  the  ruling  of 
the  chair.  A  transcript  shall  be  made  of  the 
tftimimy  of  each  witness  appearing  before 
the  i<fff»""««*«*  or  any  subcommittee  during 
a  committee  or  subcommittee  hearing  at 
briefing. 

/Mpeetion  and  (TorraeHos.— AU  witnesses 
tesUf ylng  before  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
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committee  shall  be  dven  a  reuonable  op- 
portunity to  Inipeet  the  tmucript  of  their 
toUmony  to  determine  whether  such  teatl- 
raony  mw  correctly  trmnacrlbed.  The  wltneaa 
may  be  aooompanied  by  counsel.  Any  correc- 
tions the  wltnea  desires  to  make  In  the 
transcript  shall  be  submitted  In  writing  to 
the  committee  within  S  days  from  the  date 
when  the  transcript  was  made  available  to 
the  witness.  Corrections  shaU  be  limited  to 
grammar  and  minor  editing,  and  may  not  be 
made  to  change  the  substance  of  the  testi- 
mony. Any  questions  arising  with  respect  to 
such  corrections  shall  be  decided  by  the 
chairman.  Upon  request,  those  parts  of  tes- 
timony given  by  a  witness  In  executive  ses- 
sion which  are  subsequently  quoted  or  made 
part  of  a  public  record  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  that  wltiMss  at  the  witness'  expense. 

ReqweaU  to  resft/V-— The  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  wlU  consider  requests  to 
testify  on  any  matter  or  measure  pending 
before  the  committee  or  subcommittee.  A 
person  who  believes  that  testimony  or  other 
evidence  presented  at  a  public  hearing,  or 
any  comment  made  by  a  committee  member 
or  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  may 
tend  to  affect  adversely  that  person's  repu- 
tation, may  request  to  appear  personally 
before  the  committee  to  testify  on  his  or 
her  own  behalf,  or  may  file  a  sworn  sUte- 
ment  of  facts  relevant  to  the  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  comment,  or  may  sutnnlt  to  the 
chairman  proposed  questions  in  writing  for 
the  cross-examination  of  other  witnesses 
The  committee  shall  take  such  actions  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

Contempt  Procedure*.— No  recommenda- 
tion that  a  person  be  cited  for  contempt  of 
Congress  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  House 
unless  and  until  the  committee  has.  upon 
notice  to  all  its  members,  met  and  consid- 
ered the  alleged  contempt,  afforded  the 
person  an  opportunity  to  state  in  writing  or 
in  person  why  he  or  she  should  not  be  held 
in  contempt,  and  agreed,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  committee  to  forward  such  recommen- 
dation to  the  House. 

ReUate  of  Name  of  Wttnea*.— At  the  re- 
quest of  any  witness,  the  name  of  that  wit- 
ness scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the  commit- 
tee shall  not  be  released  prior  to,  or  after, 
the  witness'  appearance  before  the  commit- 
tee, unless  otherwise  authorised  by  the 
chairman. 

doting  hearing*.— A  vote  to  close  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  hearing  may  not  be 
taken  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  pursuant  to 
clause  4  of  House  Rule  XLVni  unless  at 
least  one  member  of  the  minority  Is  present 
to  vote  upon  a  motion  to  close  the  hearing. 

5.  SuBComuTms 

Creation  of  subcommittees  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee.  Subcommit- 
tees shaU  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
oversight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
committee  may  direct.  The  subcommittees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Except  for  purposes  of  taking  testimony 
or  receiving  evidence,  for  which  purposes  a 
quorum  shall  consist  of  two  subcommittee 
members,  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
any  other  subcommittee  business  shall  con- 
sist of  five  subcommittee  members. 

There  are  hereby  established  the  follow- 
ing subcommittees: 

(1)  Program  and  Budget  Authorization. 

(3)  LegisUUon. 

(3)  Oversight  and  Evaluation. 

6.  IinnsTiGATioiis 

No  investigation  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
committee  unless  approved  by  the  full  com- 


mittee, a  majority  being  present:  provided, 
however,  that  an  investigation  may  be  initi- 
ated— 

(1)  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  with  notice  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee:  or 

(3)  at  the  written  request  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  of  at  least  five  mem- 
bers of  the  committee, 
except  that  any  Investigation  initiated 
under  (1)  or  (3)  must  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  full  oammlttee  for  approval 
at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  full  oam- 
mlttee following  inlUation  of  the  Investiga- 
tion. Authorised  investigations  may  be  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  oonmlttee  and/ 
or  by  desiffiated  committee  staff  members. 

7.  SOBPOHIAS 

Subpoenas  authorind  by  the  committee 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  memoranda,  documents,  records 
or  any  other  material  may  be  issued  by  the 
chairman,  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  destgnated  by  the 
chairman  or  member  issuing  the  subpoenas. 
Each  subpoena  shall  have  attached  thereto 
to  copy  of  these  rules. 

8.8TAnr 

For  the  purpose  of  these  rules,  committee 
staff  means  employees  of  the  oammlttee. 
consultanU  to  the  committee,  employees  of 
other  Oovemment  agencies  detailed  to  the 
committee,  or  any  other  person  engaged  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  services 
for  or  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

The  appointment  of  committee  staff  shall 
be  by  the  chairman  in  consultation  with  the 
ranking  minority  member.  After  oonflrma- 
tlon.  the  chairman  shall  certify  committee 
staff  appointments  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  In  writing. 

The  committee  staff  works  for  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  chairman  of  the  oommlttee.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  the  oammlttee.  the 
duties  of  oommlttee  staff  diall  be  perf mined 
and  committee  staff  personnel  affairs  and 
day-to-day  operations,  including  sscurlty 
and  control  of  classified  documents  and  ma- 
terial, shall  be  administered  imder  the 
direct  supervisloa  and  control  of  the  staff 
director. 

The  committee  staff  shaO  assist  the  mi- 
nority as  fully  ss  the  majority  In  all  matters 
of  committee  business  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  filing  of  aiMltlnnal.  separate  and 
minority  views,  to  the  end  that  all  poInU  of 
view  may  be  fuiOy  considered  by  the  cocnmlt- 
tee  and  the  House. 

The  members  of  the  committee  staff  shall 
not  discuss  either  the  daasif  ed  substance  or 
procedure  of  the  work  of  the  oommlttee 
with  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  oom- 
mlttee or  the  oammlttee  staff  for  any  pur- 
pose or  in  oonneetion  with  any  praoeedlng. 
Judicial  or  otherwise,  either  during  that  per- 
son's tenure  as  a  member  of  the  ooaunlttee 
staff  or  at  any  time  thereafter  except  as  di- 
rected by  the  cmnmlttee  in  accordanee  with 
clause  7  of  House  Rule  ZLVm  and  the  pro- 
visions of  these  rules,  or.  in  the  event  of  the 
termination  of  the  oommlttee.  In  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the  House. 

No  member  of  the  committee  staff  shall 
be  employed  by  the  oommlttee  unless  and 
until  such  a  member  of  the  oommlttee  staff 
agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, not  to  divulge  any  classified  informa- 
tion which  comes  into  such  peiaon's  posses 
sion  while  a  member  of  the  oommlttee  staff 
or  any  classified  information  which  comes 
Into  such  person's  possession  by  virtue  of 


his  or  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  to  any  person  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  or  the  committee  staff, 
either  while  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff  or  at  any  time  thereafter  except  as  di- 
rected by  the  oommlttee  in  accordance  with 
clause  7  of  House  Rule  XLVm  and  the  pro- 
visions of  these  rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the 
termination  of  the  committee,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the  House. 

No  member  of  the  oommlttee  staff  shall 
be  employed  by  the  oammlttee  unless  and 
unto  such  a  member  of  the  oommlttee  staff 
agrees  In  writing,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, to  notify  the  committee,  or,  in  the 
event  of  the  committee's  termination,  the 
House,  of  any  request  for  testimony,  either 
while  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  with  respect  to  classi- 
fied Infonnatlon  which  came  into  the  staff 
member's  possession  by  virtue  of  his  or  her 
position  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff.  Such  classified  Information  shall  not 
be  dlsdoeed  In  response  to  such  requests 
except  as  directed  by  the  oommlttee  in  ao- 
'•nrA^nr*  With  clause  7  Of  House  Rule 
XLVm  and  the  provlsloas  of  these  rules,  or 
In  the  event  of  the  termlnatioo  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  such  manner  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  House. 

The  oommlttee  shall  Immediately  consider 
disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  In  case  any 
member  of  the  committee  staff  fkOs  to  con- 
form to  any  of  these  rules.  Such  disciplinary 
actloo  may  Indude.  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to.  immediate  dismissal  from  the  oommlttee 
staff. 

9.  RacBFT  or  CLASsmiB  ManauL 

In  the  case  of  any  information  dassiflert 
under  established  security  procedures  and 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch,  the  oommlttee's 
acceptance  of  such  Information  shall  consti- 
tute a  decision  by  the  committee  that  It  is 
executive  session  material  and  shall  not  be 
dlselosed  publicly  or  released  unless  the 
committee,  by  rollcall  vote,  determines.  In  a 
i»iM»tw(r  oonaistent  with  clause  7  of  Bouse 
Rule  XLVni.  that  it  should  be  disclosed 
pubUdy  or  otherwise  released.  For  purposes 
of  receivtaig  information  from  either  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  branch,  the  committee 
staff  may  accept  infinmation  on  behalf  of 
the  committee. 

10.  PaocBBoaB  RBJiiaD  to  Classhibd  ob 
SsMsmvx  Matbual 

(a)  Committee  staff  offices  shall  operate 
under  strict  security  precautions.  At  least 
one  security  officer  shall  be  on  duty  at  all 
times  by  the  entrance  to  control  entry. 
Before  entering  the  office  all  persons  shall 
identify  themselves. 

Sensitive  or  classified  documents  and  ma- 
terial shall  be  segregated  in  a  security  stor- 
age area.  They  may  be  examined  only  at 
secure  reading  facilities.  Copying,  duplicate 
ing.  or  removal  from  the  committee  offices 
of  such  documents  and  other  materials  are 
prohibited  except  as  is  necessary  for  use  in. 
or  preparation  for,  interviews  or  oommlttee 
meetings,  including  the  taking  of  testimony 
in  conformity  with  these  rules. 

Each  member  of  the  oommlttee  shall  at 
all  times  have  access  to  all  papers  and  other 
material  received  from  any  source.  The  staff 
director  shall  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance, imder  appropriate  security  proce- 
dures, of  a  registry  which  wUl  number  and 
identify  all  classified  papers  and  other  clas- 
sified materials  in  the  possession  of  the 
committee  and  such  registry  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  member  of  the  committee. 


(b>  Pursuant  to  clause  (7XcX3>  of  House 
Rule  ZLVni  and  to  cUuse  (3XeX3)  and 
clause  3(gX3)  of  House  Rule  ZI,  members 
who  are  not  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  granted  access  to  such  bearings, 
records,  data,  charts  and  files  of  the  com- 
mittee and  be  admitted  on  a  nonpartldpa- 
tory  basis  to  hearings  of  the  committee 
Which  Involve  classified  materUl.  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  provisions: 

(I)  Members  who  desire  to  examine  mate- 
rials in  the  possession  of  the  committee  or 
to  attend  committee  hearings  on  a  non-par- 
ticipatory basis  should  notify  the  clerk  of 
the  oommlttee  In  writing. 

(3)  Each  such  request  by  a  member  must 
be  considered  by  the  committee,  a  quorum 
being  present,  at  the  earliest  practicable  op- 
portunity. The  oonunittee  must  determine 
by  record  vote  whatever  action  it  deems  nec- 
essary in  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  Individual  request.  The  committee 
shall  take  into  account,  in  its  deliberations, 
such  considerations  as  the  sensitivity  of  the 
information  sought  to  the  national  defense 
or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  the  UkeU- 
hood  of  iU  being  directly  or  indirectly  dis- 
closed, the  Jurisdictional  interest  of  the 
member  "■■ffi^g  the  request  and  such  other 
concerns— constitutional  or  otherwise— as 
affect  the  public  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  Such  actions  ss  the  committee  may 
take  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to:  (1)  ap- 
proving the  request,  in  whole  or  part:  (11)  de- 
nying the  request:  (Hi)  providing  in  different 
form  than  requested  Information  or  materi- 
al which  is  the  subject  of  the  request. 

(3)  In  matters  totichlng  on  such  requests, 
the  oommlttee  may.  in  its  discretion,  consult 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
such  other  officials  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  member  making 
the  request  in  question  does  not  accede  to 
the  determination  or  any  part  thereof  of 
the  committee  as  regards  the  request,  that 
member  should  notify  the  committee  in 
writing  of  the  grounds  for  such  disagree- 
ment. The  committee  shall  subsequently 
consider  the  matter  and  decide,  by  record 
vote,  what  further  action  or  recommenda- 
tion, if  any.  It  will  take. 

(c)  Pursuant  to  Section  SOI  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.ac.  413)  and 
to  clauses  3(s)  and  7(cX3)  of  House  Rule 
XLVm.  the  committee  shall  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  or  to  any  other  appro- 
priate oommlttee  or  committees  of  the 
House  any  matters  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  House  or  such  other  committee  or 
committees  of  the  House  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  provisions: 

(1)  At  the  request  of  any  member  of  the 
committee,  the  committee  shall  meet  at  the 
earliest  practicable  opportunity  to  consldar 
a  suggestion  that  the  committee  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  or  any  other  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  House  execu- 
tive session  material. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  any  matter  re- 
quires the  attention  of  the  House  or  any 
other  committee  or  committees  of  the 
House,  the  oommlttee  shall  consider,  among 
such  other  matters  it  deems  appropriate— 

(A)  the  effect  of  the  matter  in  question 
upon  the  national  defense  or  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States: 

(B)  whether  the  matter  in  question  in- 
volves sensitive  intelligence  sources  and 
methods: 

(C)  whether  the  matter  in  question  other- 
wise raises  serious  questions  about  the  na- 
tional interest;  and 


(D)  whether  the  matter  in  question  af- 
fects matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  an- 
other committee  or  committees  of  the 
House. 

(3)  In  examining  the  considerations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3),  the  committee  may 
seek  the  opinkm  of  members  of  the  oommlt- 
tee appointed  from  standing  committees  of 
the  House  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  matter 
in  question  or  to  submissions  from  such 
other  committees.  Further,  the  committee 
may  seek  the  advice  in  its  deliberations  of 
any  executive  liranch  offidaL 

(4)  If  the  committee,  with  a  quorum 
present,  by  record  vote  decides  that  a 
matter  requires  the  attention  of  the  House 
or  a  committee  or  committees  of  the  House 
which  the  committ^y  deems  appropriate.  It 
shall  make  arrangements  to  notify  the 
House  or  oommlttee  or  committees  prompt- 
ly. 

(5)  In  bringing  a  matter  to  the  attention 
of  another  committee  or  oommlttees  of  the 
House,  the  committee,  with  due  regard  for 
the  protection  of  intelligence  sources  and 
methods.  shaU  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
safeguard  — *"'^«'«  or  Information  relating 
to  the  matter  in  question. 

(6)  The  method  of  communlrating  matters 
to  other  committees  of  the  House  shall 
Insure  that  information  or  material  desig- 
nated by  the  oammlttee  is  promptly  made 
available  to  the  chairman  and  ranUng  mi- 
nority member  of  such  other  committees. 

(7)  The  oommlttee  may  bring  a  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  when  It  oonsld- 
ets  the  matter  in  question  so  grave  that  It 
requires  the  attoitlon  of  all  memben  of  the 
House,  if  time  Is  of  the  essence,  or  for  any 
other  reason  which  the  oommlttee  finds 
compelling.  In  such  case,  the  committee 
shall  consider  whether  to  request  an  Imme- 
diate secret  session  of  the  House  (with  time 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority)  or  to  publicly  disclose  the 
matter  in  question  pursuant  to  clause  7  of 
House  Rule  ZLVUL 

(d)  Whenever  the  select  committee  makes 
dassifled  material  avaHalde  to  any  other 
committee  of  the  House  or  to  any  member 
of  the  House  not  a  member  of  the  commttr 
tee.  the  derk  of  the  committee  shall  be  noti- 
fied. The  derk  shaU  at  that  time  provide  a 
copy  of  the  applicable  portiaps  of  these 
rules  and  of  House  Rule  ZLVm  and  other 
pertinent  Rules  of  the  House  to  such  mem- 
bers or  such  committee  and  Insure  that  the 
conditions  contained  therein  under  which 
the  i-lsfiiftr*  "■?*«-*■'■  provided  are  dearly 
presented  to  the  redplent.  The  dak  of  the 
committee  shall  also  maintain  a  written 
record  Identifying  the  particular  Informa- 
tion  transmitted,  the  reasoos  agreed  upon 
by  the  oommlttee  for  approving  sudi  trans- 
miarfMi  and  the  oammlttee  or  iiieiiibers  of 
the  House  reodving  such  Inf ofmatiatL  The 
staff  director  of  the  committee  Is  further 
empowered  to  provide  for  such  addltlanal 
measures  as  he  or  she  deems  neoessaty  in 
providing  material  which  the  oommlttee  has 
determined  to  make  available  to  a  member 
of  the  House  or  a  committee  of  the  House. 

(e)  Access  to  dasslfled  Information  sup- 
plied to  the  oommlttee  shaU  be  limited  to 
those  commit.tee  staff  members  with  appro- 
priate security  clearance  and  a  need-to- 
know,  as  determined  by  the  committee,  and 
under  the  committee's  direction,  the  staff 
director. 

No  member  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
committee  staff  shall  dlidose,  In  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  to  any  person 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  or  the  com- 
mittee staff  for  any  purpose  or  In  connec- 


tion with  any  proceeding.  Judicial  or  other- 
wise, any  testhnony  given  before  the  com- 
mittee In  executive  session,  or  the  contents 
of  any  rlssriflnf  papers  or  other  dasslfled 
materials  or  other  rlsssiflcrt  inf oimatiaa  re- 
odved  by  the  committee  except  as  author- 
ised by  the  oammlttee  In  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  clause  7  of  House  Rule  ZLVm  and 
the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or  in  the  event 
of  the  termination  of  the  committee,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
House. 

Before  the  oommlttee  makes  any  decision 
regarding  a  request  for  access  to  any  testi- 
mony, papers  or  other  materials  In  its  pos- 
sesskm  or  a  proposal  to  bring  any  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  or  a  committee 
or  oommlttees  of  the  House,  oammlttee 
members  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  CTamlnr  aU  pertinent  testimony, 
papers,  and  other  matwisis  that  have  been 
obtained  by  the  oommlttee. 

11.  lAjisLATivx  CALorasa 

Tlie  derk  of  the  committee  shall  mslntain 
a  prteted  calendar  for  the  Information  of 
each  mmmlttar  member  showing  the  meas- 
ures Introduced  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  status  of  such  measures  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  committee  deter- 
mines shall  be  included,  The  calendar  shall 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  to  show  perti- 
nent changes.  A  copy  of  each  such  revision 
shaa  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
committee. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  leferred  by 
the  derk  of  the  ccxnmlttee  to  the  appropri- 
ate department  or  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment for  repwts  thereon. 

IXCoi 


Tbavxl 

No  member  of  the  committee  or  commit- 
tee staff  shall  travd  on  oommlttee  business 
unless  ip«>r<«>*ny  authorised  by  the  chair- 
man. Requests  for  authortaaUon  of  such 
travel  shaU  state  the  purpose  and  extent  of 
the  trip.  A  full  report  shall  be  filed  with  the 
oommlttee  when  travd  is  cwnplcted. 

When  the  chairman  approves  the  foreign 
travd  of  a  member  of  the  cnmmlttee  staff 
not  accompanying  a  member  of  the  oommlt- 
tee. an  members  of  the  committee  are  to  be 
advised,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travd  of  Ito  extent,  nature  and  purpose.  The 
rqtort  referred  to  In  the  previous  paragrsph 
ytiWii  be  furnished  to  sll  members  of  the 
wMwiiiitfao  and  shall  not  be  otherwise  dis- 
seminated without  the  express  antborta^ 
tion  of  the  committee  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  the  coBomlttee. 

13.  BaoABCAsmw  Cumiuiisb  Misiiwas 

Whenever  any  bearing  or  meeting  oon- 
dueted  by  the  committee  w  any  subcommit- 
tee Is  open  to  the  pubUc.  a  majority  of  the 
twwimjc  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be.  may  permit  that  hearing  or  meeting 
to  be  covered,  in  iHude  or  in  part,  by  televl- 
skm  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  stffl 
pbotograidiy.  or  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
coverage,  subject  to  the  provlsioas  and  In 
accordanee  with  the  spirit  of  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  clause  3  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  t^e  House. 

14.  CHAMon  n  Rous 
These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  ooaunlttee.  provided  that  a 
notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has 
been  glvm  to  each  member  at  least  4S  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  a^ilch  action  thao- 
on  is  to  be  takeiL* 
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RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY  AND  CX>MMERCE  FOR 
THE  99TH  CONOREB8 

(Mr.  DINOELL  Mked  and  wu  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remmrks  at 
this  point  in  the  Raooao  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  ZI.  clause  2(a)  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  present 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  for  the  Mth  Congress 
and  ask  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Rkoko  at  this  point  These  rules  were 
adopted  in  an  open  session  of  the 
Committee  on  February  26, 1985. 

RnuB  roK  thx  Coioana  on  EmKOT  Am 

CdtmBcs.    Hoon   or   RmaasirTATiTBi. 

MTBComnan 

Rule  I,  Rule*  of  the  House.  The  Rules  of 
the  House  are  the  rules  of  Its  oommlttees 
■nd  its  subcoaunlttees  so  far  sa  Is  sppUca- 
ble.  except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day 
to  day  Is  a  motion  of  hl(h  prtyOege  In  com- 
mittee snd  luboommittees.  Written  rules 
sdopted  by  the  committee,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Rules  of  the  House,  shall  be  bind- 
inc  on  each  subcommittee  of  the  committee. 
Each  subcommittee  of  the  committee  Is  part 
of  the  committee  snd  Is  subject  to  the  au- 
thority snd  direction  of  the  committee. 
Rule  ZI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  wlilch 
pertains  entirely  to  committee  procedure,  is 
Incorporated  snd  made  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
this  committee,  which  are  supplementary  to 
the  Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  2.  Time,  Place  of  ICeetinfs.  (a)  The 
committee  shall  meet  on  the  forth  Tuesday 
of  each  month  and  at  such  other  times  ss 
determined  by  the  chairman,  or  pursuant  to 
subparacraph  (b).  in  Room  3138  of  the  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Buildlns.  st  9:45  sjn.  for 
the  consideration  of  biDs.  resolutions,  and 
other  business,  if  the  House  Is  In  session  on 
that  day.  If  the  House  is  not  in  session  on 
that  dsy  snd  the  conunlttee  has  not  met 
during  such  month,  the  committee  shall 
meet  at  such  time  and  place  on  the  first  day 
thereafter  when  the  House  is  In  session. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  call  snd  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  1)111  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  (whichever  Is  appli- 
cable) desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  (whichever  Is 
sppllcable)  be  called  by  the  chairman  or 
subcommittee  chairman,  those  members 
may  file  In  the  offices  of  the  committee 
their  written  request  to  the  chairman  or 
subcommittee  chairman  for  that  specisl 
meeting.  Such  request  shall  specify  the 
messure  or  matter  to  be  consideied.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shaU  notify  the 
chairman  or  subcommittee  chairman  of  the 
filing  of  the  request  If,  within  S  rsletwlar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
chairman  or  subcommittee  chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  qoedal  meeting  to  be 
held  within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request  a  maiority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  (whichever 
is  applicable)  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  me- 
dal meeting  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee (whichever  is  applicable)  will  be  held. 


specifying  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and 
the  measure  or  matter  to  be  oooslderad  at 
that  special  meeting.  The  ooenmlttee  or  sub- 
committee (whichever  Is  spplkable)  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  dark  of 
the  committee  shall  notify  aO  memben  of 
the  committee  or  subeoenmlttee  (whichever 
Is  sppllcable)  that  such  meeting  will  be  held 
snd  inform  them  of  its  date  snd  hour  snd 
the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered  and 
only  the  measure  or  matter  specified  in  that 
notice  may  be  considered  st  that  specified 
meeting. 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  ownmlttee  or 
subcommittee  Is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subooounittee,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  party  on 
the  committee  or  suboanmittee  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting 

(e>  Bach  meeting  of  the  ocenmlttee  or  sny 
of  its  subcommittees  for  the  trsnsaetlan  of 
busbiess.  indudtng  hearings  and  the 
markup  of  legislation,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee  or  sub- 
coouaittee  in  open  sssslon  snd  with  a 
quorum  present  determines  by  roUcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
meeting  en  that  day  shall  be  dosed  to  the 
public.  This  paragraph  does  not  spply  to 
those  special  cases  provided  In  the  Rules  of 
the  House  where  closed  sessions  are  other- 
wise provided. 

(f)  At  least  once  a  month,  the  diairman 
shall  convene  s  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  subcommittees.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  will  be  to  discum  issues  pending 
before  the  cooamlttee  snd  the  procedures 
for  committee  consideration  of  sudi  mat- 
ters. The  rtlsnisslon  may  indude. 


other  items,  the  scheduling  of  hearingi  and 
meetings,  questions  of  subcommittee  Juris- 
diction snd  the  conduct  of  Joint  subooenmlt- 
tce  hearings. 

Rule  i.  Agends.  The  sgenda  for  eadi  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  meeting  (other 
than  a  hearing),  setting  out  the  date,  time, 
place,  and  all  items  of  buslnsss  to  be  consid- 
ered, shall  be  provided  to  each  member  of 
the  cceomlttee  by  deUrefy  to  bis  office  at 
least  M  hours  in  sdvanee  of  such  meeting. 

Rule  4.  Prooedurs.  (aXl)  The  date,  time, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  beartag  of 
the  committee  or  any  of  Its  subeommtttees 
shall  be  annotmned  at  least  1  week  In  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  sudi  bear- 
ing, unless  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
determines  In  sooordanes  with  such  proce- 
dure ss  it  may  prsserfbe.  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearing  sooner. 

(3XA)  The  date.  ttme.  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  meeting  (other  than  a  bear- 
ing) scheduled  on  a  Tussday.  Wednesday,  or 
Thursday  whan  the  House  will  be  In  sssslon. 
shall  be  snnownfied  at  Isast  M  hours  in  sd- 
vsnce  of  the  ooenmenosment  of  such  meet- 
ing. 

(B)  The  time,  plaoe.  and  subject  matter  of 
a  meeting  (other  than  a  bearing  or  a  meet- 
ing to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies) 
shall  be  annminced  at  least  78  hours  tai  ad- 
vance of  the  commeneement  of  such  meet- 
ing. 

(b)  Esch  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee  or  suboonmlttee  shall  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  two 
w(»klng  dairs  In  advance  of  his  appearance, 
fifty  (80)  copies  of  a  written  statement  of 
his  proposed  testimony  and  shall  limit  his 
orsl  presentation  at  his  sppearance  to  a 
brief  summary  of  his  srgument  unless  this 
requirement  or  any  part  thereof.  Is  wahred 
by  the  committee  or  subcommittee  chair- 
man presiding. 


(c)  The  right  to  interrogate  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee  or  sny  of  its  subcom- 
mittees Shan  sltemate  between  majority 
and  minority  members.  Bach  member  shall 
be  limited  to  S  minutes  in  the  taiterrogation 
of  wltnsssBs  untfl  such  time  ss  each  member 
who  so  desires  has  bad  an  opportunity  to 
question  wltnssssa  No  member  shall  be  rec- 
ognised for  a  second  period  of  5  minutes  to 
interrogste  a  witness  untO  each  member  of 
the  committee  present  has  been  lemigiitied 
once  for  that  purpose.  While  the  ooenmlttee 
or  subooeamlttee  is  operating  under  the  B- 
minute  rule  for  the  interrogatloa  of  wit- 
nesses, the  chairman  shall  recognise  in 
order  of  sppearance  members  who  were  not 
present  when  the  meeting  wss  cslled  to 
order  after  all  members  who  were  present 
when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  have 
been  recognised  In  the  order  of  seniority  on 
the  coenmlttee  of  subcommittee,  as  the  esse 
msy  be. 

(d)  No  bm.  remmmenrtstlnn,  or  other 
matter  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
considered  by  the  full  committee  unless  the 
text  of  the  matter  reported,  together  with 
an  explsnstlon.  has  been  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  coenmlttee  for  st  least  88  hours. 
Such  explanation  shall  indude  a  summary 
of  the  malor  provlsloeis  of  the  leglslstlon.  an 
explsnstlon  of  the  relstioeiship  of  the 
matter  to  present  law,  and  a  summary  of 
the  need  for  the  legislation  All  subooeBmlt- 
tee  sctloeis  shall  be  reported  proenptly  by 
the  derk  of  the  conunlttee  to  all  members 
of  the  ooenmlttee. 

Rule  5.  Wslver  of  Notice.  Agenda,  aiMl 
lAyover  Requirements.  Requirements  of 
Rules  8. 4(aX3)  and  4(d)  may  be  waived  by  a 
majority  of  those  present  snd  voting  (a  ma- 
jority being  present)  of  the  coenmlttee  or 
subcoeamlttee,  ss  the  esse  may  be. 

Rule  6.  QuoiruaL  Testimony  msy  be  taken 
snd  evidence  received  at  any  hearing  at 
whldi  there  are  present  not  fewer  than  two 
members  of  the  committee  or  subeoenmlttee 
In  question.  In  the  esse  of  a  meeting  other 
than  a  hearing,  the  number  of  members 
ooeistltuttaig  a  quorum  shall  be  one-tblrd  of 
the  members  of  the  caenmittee  or  subcom- 
mittee, except  that  a  matter  may  not  be  re- 
ported by  the  caenmittee  or  a  subeoenmlttee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof  is 
setually  present 

Rule  7.  Proxies.  No  vote  by  sny  member  of 
the  coenmlttee  or  sny  of  its  subcommittees 
with  respect  to  sny  measure  or  matter  may 
be  csst  by  proxy  unless  a  proxy  authorisa- 
tion Is  given  In  writing  by  the  member  desir- 
ing to  cast  a  proxy,  which  authorisation 
shall  sssert  that  the  member  is  absent  on 
official  business  or  Is  sbsent  due  to  persoeial 
illness  and  Is  thus  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  coenmlttee  or  subcom- 
mittee, snd  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  snd  sny  amendments  or 
motions  pertsJtalng  thereto.  Esch  proxy  to 
be  effective  shsll  be  signed  by  the  member 
■TT*g"*"f  his/her  vote  snd  shall  contain  the 
date  snd  time  of  day  that  tbe  proxy  is 
siffied.  No  proxy  shall  be  voted  on  s  motion 
to  adjourn  or  shall  be  counted  to  mske  s 
quorum  or  be  voted  unless  s  quorum  is 
present 

Rule  8.  Jounutl.  Rollcalls.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  coenmlttee  shall  be  recorded  in  a 
Journal  which  shall,  among  other  things, 
show  those  present  st  each  meeting,  snd  in- 
dude s  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question 
on  which  a  record  vote  is  demanded  and  a 
description  of  the  smendment  motion, 
order  or  other  proposition  voted.  A  copy  of 
the  Journal  shall  be  furnished  to  the  rsnk- 
ing  minority  member.  A  record  vote  may  be 


demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members 
present  or.  in  the  apparent  absence  of  s 
quorum,  by  sny  one  member.  No  demand 
for  s  roUcall  shall  be  made  or  obtabied 
except  for  the  purpoee  of  procuring  a  record 
vote  or  In  the  apparent  sbsenoe  of  a 
quorum.  The  result  of  esch  roUcall  vote  In 
sny  meeting  of  the  coenmlttee  shall  be  made 
available  in  tbe  conunlttee  office  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  public,  ss  provided  in  Rule  IX 
clsuse  3(e)  of  the  Rules  of  tbe  House. 

Rule  0.  Filing  of  Committee  Reports.  If.  at 
the  time  of  spproval  of  sny  messure  or 
matter  by  this  committee,  any  member  or 
members  of  the  committee  should  give 
notice  of  an  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views,  that  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  thsn  three  (3) 
calendar  days  (exdustve  of  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, snd  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  file 
■uch  views  in  writing  snd  signed  by  that 
member  or  members  with  the  committee. 
AU  such  views  so  fUed  shsU  be  induded 
within  and  shaU  be  a  part  of  the  tvpatt  fOed 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  that  meas- 
ure or  matter. 

Rule  10.  Subcommittees.  There  shsll  be 
such  stsndliu  sul)C(»unlttees  with  such  Ju- 
risdiction snd  siae  ss  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  of  the  committee  snd,  in 
sdditkm.  a  Subeoenmlttee  on  Oversight  snd 
Investigations.  The  Jurisdiction,  number, 
snd  sise  of  the  subcommittee  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  maiority  party  caucus  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  bidding  process  for  subcom- 
mittee chairmanships  snd  sssignments. 
Such  subcommittees  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicea>le.  be  of  equal  sIse.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  snd  Investiga- 
tions shall  coordinate  its  work  with  the 
work  of  other  staiuUng  subcommittees  snd 
shall  maintain  regular  communication  with 
the  standing  subcommittees  snd  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  in  order  to  obtain 
sdvice  on  subJecU  for  investigation.  Tbe 
standing  subcommittees  shsll  msintsin  reg- 
ulsr  communication  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  snd  Investigations  to  advise 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  snd  Investi- 
gation of  subjects  for  investigation. 

Rule  11.  Powers  snd  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees. Each  subcommittee  is  authortaed  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  testimony, 
mark  up  legislation,  and  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  all  matters  referred  to  it  Subcom- 
mittee chairmen  shall  set  hesring  snd  meet- 
ing dates  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  with  a  view 
toward  assuring  svailabUity  of  meeting 
rooms  and  avoiding  simultaneous  schedul- 
ing of  committee  snd  subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

Rule  13.  Reference  of  Legislation  and 
Other  Matters.  AU  legislation  and  other 
matters  referred  to  the  committee  shsll  be 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  of  appropriate 
Jurisdiction  immediately  unless,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  fiUl  committee 
within  five  (5)  leglslaUve  days,  consideration 
is  to  be  by  tbe  fuU  committee.  In  the  esse  of 
legislation  or  other  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  more  thsn  one  subcommittee,  the 
diairman  of  the  committee  shaU  have  the 
same  authority  to  refer  such  legislation  or 
other  matter  to  one  or  more  subcommittees 
ss  the  SpMker  hss  under  dsuse  5(c)  of  Rule 
X  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  refer  a 
matter  to  one  or  more  committees  of  the 
House.  Such  authority  shaU  iiMdude  the  au- 
thority to  refer  such  legislation  or  matter  to 
an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  appointed  by  the 
chairman,  with  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee, from  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tees having  legislative  or  oversight  Jurisdic- 
Uon. 


Rule  13.  Ratio  of  Subcommitteea  The  ma- 
jority caucus  of  the  committee  shaU  deter- 
mine an  sppropriate  ratio  of  majority  to  mi- 
nority peuty  members  for  each  subcommit- 
tee and  the  chairman  shsll  negotiate  that 
ratio  with  the  minority  party,  provided  that 
tbe  ratio  of  party  members  on  esch  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  no  less  favtmtble  to  the  ma- 
jority thsn  that  of  the  fuU  coenmlttee,  nor 
■haU  such  ratio  provide  for  a  maiority  of 
less  than  two  majority  members. 

Rule  14.  Subcommittee  Membership,  (a) 
Subject  to  the  requlremenU  of  the  Manual 
of  tbe  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  each  majority  member 
other  than  tbe  chairman  of  tbe  full  ooenmlt- 
tee or  the  chslrmsn  of  a  subcommittee  shsU 
in  order  of  committee  seniority  be  entitled 
to  monbershlp  on  two  subcommittees  of 
that  member's  choice.  A  member  (other 
than  an  ex  officio  member)  msy  serve  on 
more  than  two  subcommittees  only  if  such 
service  is  necesssry  in  order  to  ooenply  with 
Rule  13.  Proceeding  in  order  of  seniority  on 
the  committee,  each  majority  member, 
other  than  the  chairman  of  the  fuU  coenmlt- 
tee snd  the  chairmen  of  the  several  subcom- 
mittees, shaU  be  entitled  to  select  one  sub- 
committee position  each.  The  subcoounlttee 
sdection  process  stasU  then  continue  tai  se- 
queitce  of  coenmlttee  seniority,  inrhiding 
the  chairman  of  tbe  several  subcommittees, 
for  succeeding  rounds  of  selection  unto  sU 
subcommittee  posltloeis  are  filled.  Tbe  sub- 
committee selectiaei  process  shaU  be  con- 
ducted at  a  meeting  of  the  majority  party 
caucus  of  the  coenmlttee  held  prior  to  sny 
organisational  meeting  of  the  fuU  commit- 
tee. Subcoounlttee  selections  of  esch 
member  shaU  be  recorded  by  the  derk  as 
made  and  shaU  be  available  for  exsmination 
by  the  members. 

(b>  Minority  subcommittee  membership 
ShsU  be  selected  ss  determined  by  tbe  mi- 
nority. 

(c)  The  diairman  snd  rax;klng  minority 
member  of  the  committee  sbaU  be  ex  of fkdo 
members  with  voting  privileges  of  each  leg- 
islative subeoenmlttee  of  the  coenmlttee  of 
whteh  they  are  not  assigned  members.  The 
ex  officio  members  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
thsn  s  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimiMiy. 

Rule  15.  Subeoenmlttee  Cbainatn.  (aXl) 
Majority  members  of  tbe  caenmittee  shsU 
have  the  right  in  order  of  fuU  coenmlttee 
seniority,  to  bid  for  subcommittee  chair- 
manships. Any  request  for  a  subcommittee 
fh^inir«yiMhip  ahaO  be  subject  to  spiHwal 
by  a  maiority  of  those  present  and  voting, 
by  secret  ballot  ta>  the  maiority  party 
caucus  of  the  committee.  If  the  caucus  re- 
jects a  subcommittee  cbslrmanship  bid.  the 
next  senior  majority  member  may  Md  for 
the  position  ss  to  the  first  taistanoe.  Tbe 
subcommittee  chairmen  shaU  be  elected  by 
the  fuU  coenmlttee  from  noeninatkms  sub- 
mitted by  the  majority  party  caucus  of  the 
coenmlttee. 

(3)  If  the  maiority  members  of  tbe  com- 
mittee ShaU  determine  to  change  the  siae  of 
sny  subcommittee  after  tbe  start  of  tbe  bid- 
ding process,  they  may  do  so,  but  in  that 
event,  aU  previous  sctlon  on  tbe  bidding 
process  shsU  be  expunged  snd  the  bidding 
process  shsU  start  anew. 

(b)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shaU  manage 
legislation  reported  from  their  subcommit- 
tees on  the  House  floor. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  may 
make  avaUable  to  the  chairman  of  any  sub- 
committee offloe  equipment  and  facilities 
which  hsve  been  provided  to  him  and  for 


wlUch  he  is  personally  respoeislble,  subject 
to  such  terms  snd  conditions  ss  the  diair- 
man deems  appropriate. 

Rule  18.  Committee  Professkmal  and  Cler- 
ical Staff  Appointments,  (a)  Whenever  tbe 
chairman  of  the  committee  determines  that 
sny  proffsslrwisl  staff  member  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provistans  of  dause  8  of 
Rule  XI  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives, 
i^M  is  sssigned  to  sudi  chairman  and  not  to 
the  ranking  minority  meenber,  by  reason  of 
sudi  proffsslnnsl  staff  member's  expertise 
or  qualifications  wiU  be  of  asslstsnre  to  one 
or  more  suboaenmlttees  in  carrying  out  their 
ssglgTrr'  responslbiUtles,  he  msy  delegate 
such  member  to  such  subooenmlttees  for 
sudi  purpose.  A  dclegstkin  of  a  member  of 
the  prof essfcnsl  staff  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section SbaU  be  made  after  consultstlon 
with  the  subcommittee  dialnien  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  subccenmittee  diairman 
or  disirmen  involved. 

(b)  Professkmal  staff  members  sppointed 
pursuant  to  clause  8  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  sre  sssignert 
to  tbe  rsnking  minortty  party  meenber  of 
the  i*—anu±*»  and  not  to  tbe  chairman  of 
the  caenmittee.  shsU  be  ssslgned  to  such 
ooenmlttee  busbiess  ss  tbe  minority  party 
members  of  tbe  caenmittee  conskler  advisa- 
ble. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  professinnsl  staff  ap- 
pobited  pursusnt  to  clause  8  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  disbmsn 
of  tbe  coenmlttee  shaU  be  entitled,  subject 
to  tbe  spproval  of  the  majority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  coenmlttee,  to  mske  sudi  sp- 
p^tments  to  tbe  proffssinnsl  snd  clerical 
staff  of  tbe  committee  as  may  be  provided 
within  the  budget  spproved  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  ffsnmittee,  Such  sppointee 
shsU  be  ssslgned  to  such  busbiess  of  the  fuU 
coenmlttee  ss  the  chslrmsn  of  tbe  coenmlt- 
tee considers  sdvissUe. 

(d)  Subeoenmlttee  chairmen,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  committee,  shaU  be  entitled  to  make 
such  appointments  to  the  proffssinnsl  and 
clerical  stsf f  of  tbe  committee  ss  may  be 
provided  tai  the  committee  budget  as  prorid- 
ed  for  In  rule  18  of  these  rules.  Sudi  peofes- 
sloeial  and  derlcal  appotaitees  sbaU  be  dde- 
gated  to  the  appropriate  subcommittee  for 
tbe  purposes  of  erT*"****f  such  subcommittee 
In  the  dtacharge  of  it  sssignert  responsibil- 
ities snd  may  be  removed  snd  tbeir  coenpen- 
satkm  fixed  by  the  subeoenmlttee  dislrman 
subject  to  the  spprovsl  of  the  majority 
members  of  tbe  caenmittee. 

(e)  In  sdditkm  to  appointments  msde  pur- 
suant to  other  subsecttons  of  this  rale.  (1) 
tbe  subcaemnlttee  diairman  of  eadi  of  the 
coenmittee's  subooenmlttees  is  sutboriaed  to 
sppotait  in  accordance  with  sudi  rules  ss 
the  msjority  party  caucus  may  peescrfbe. 
one  staff  person  who  shaU  serve  st  the 
pleasure  of  sudi  subcommittee  chairman, 
and  (3)  the  ranking  minortty  member  of 
each  such  subeoenmlttee  is  authorised  to  ap- 
point it.  In  accordance  with  sudi  rules  ss 
the  minority  party  caucus  may  prescribe, 
one  staff  person  who  shaU  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  such  ranking  minority  member. 
Ronunaatiim  of  any  stsff  person  sppoint- 
ed under  this  subsection  sbaU  be  govoned 
by  paragraph  (d)  of  clause  5  of  Rule  XI  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives. 

(f)  Any  contract  for  tbe  temporary  serv- 
kes  or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultsnts  or  organlsatkms  to  mske  studies 
or  sdvlse  the  committee  or  Its  subcommit- 
tees with  req»ect  to  sny  matter  within  their 
Jurlsdlctlon  shsU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
spproved  by  s  msjority  of  the  membox  of 
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the  committee  If  approved  by  the  chftlrmAii 
and  rmnklnc  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and.  if  funded  by  a  subcommittee,  by 
the  chairman  and  ranklnc  minority  member 
of  that  subcommittee.  Such  approval  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  been  given  if  at  least 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
request  in  writing  that  the  committee  for- 
mally act  on  such  a  contract,  if  the  request 
is  made  within  10  days  after  the  latest  date 
on  which  such  chairman  or  chairmen,  and 
such  ranking  minority  member  or  members, 
approve  such  contract. 

Rule  17.  Supervision.  DuUes  of  Staff,  (a) 
The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
committee  delegated  to  subcommittees  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  rule  16  shall  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
they  are  aidpied  with  respect  to  matters 
before  the  subcommittee,  who  shall  eatab- 
llsh  and  assign  the  duties  and  reapondbU- 
itles  of  such  staff  members  and  delegate 
such  authority  as  he  determines  appropri- 
ate. The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  who  may  dele- 
gate such  authority  as  they  determine  ap- 
propriate. Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff  of  the  committee 
not  delegated  to  a  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  rule  l(Kd)  or  to  the  minority  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

(b)  The  professional  staff  member  who  is 
assigned  .principal  responsibility  by  a  sub- 
committee chairman  with  respect  to  a 
matter  before  such  subcommittee  chair- 
man's subcommittee  shall  continue  to 
assume  principal  staff  responsibility  during 
any  consideration  before  the  full  committee, 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  House,  and  Con- 
ference Committees  of  any  matter  which  is 
reported  by  such  subcommittee. 

Rtile  10.  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
Budgets,  (a)  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairmen  of  each  standing 
subcommittee,  after  consultation  with  their 
respective  ranking  minority  members,  shall 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget  for  the  committee  and 
each  standing  subcommittee  respectively, 
with  such  budgets  including  necessary 
amounts  for  professional  and  clerical  staff, 
travel.  Investigations,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, and  which  shall  be  adequate  to  fully 
discharge  their  responsibilities  for  leglsl»- 
tl<»  and  oversight  Thereafter,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  meeting  with 
the  chairmen  oi  the  subcommittees,  shall 
combine  such  proposals  into  a  committee 
budget,  which  shall  state  separately  the 
budgeted  amounts  for  the  committee  and 
for  each  of  the  subcommittees.  Such  budget 
shall  be  presented  by  the  chairman  to  the 
majority  party  caucus  of  the  committee  and 
thereafter  to  the  full  committee  for  its  ap- 
proval. 

(b)  The  chairman  shall  take  whatever 
action  Is  necessary  to  have  the  budget  as  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  House.  No  proposed  commit- 
tee budget  may  be  submitted  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  unless  it  has 
been  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  and  thereafter  by  the 
full  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  or  the  chairmen  of  the  standing 
subcommittees  may  authorize  all  necessary 
expenses  in  accordance  with  these  rules  and 


within  the  llmiU  of  their  portion  of  the 
budget  as  approved  by  the  House,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall  permit 
no  subcommittee  to  make  an  expenditure 
beyond  lU  portion  of  the  budget  (aa  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (a»  unless  the  chair- 
man determines  that  such  expenditure  can 
be  made  without  exceeding  the  amount  au- 
thorised to  the  full  committee  by  the 
House. 

(c>  Committee  members  shall  be  furnished 
a  copy  of  each  monthly  report,  prepared  by 
the  chairman  for  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  which  shows  expenditures 
made  during  the  reporting  period  and  cumu- 
lative for  the  year  by  committee  and  sub- 
committees, anticipated  expenditures  for 
the  projeetied  committee  program,  and  de- 
tailed information  oo  travel. 

Rule  19.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ing. Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  Is  open  to 
the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  radio  or  television  or  stlU  photogra- 
phy, subject  to  the  requirements  of  Rule 
XI.  clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  At  all  such  meetings  or 
proceedings,  coverage  by  radio,  televlsloo  or 
still  photography  will  be  allowed  unless  spe- 
cifically forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  The  coverage 
of  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  by 
television,  radio,  or  still  photography  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  or  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee presiding  at  such  hearing  or  other  pro- 
ceeding and.  for  good  cause,  may  be  termi- 
nated by  him. 

Rule  20.  Comptroller  General  Audits.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  authorised  to 
request  verification  examinations  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Title  V,  Part  A  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  taw 
94-163).  after  consultation  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Rule  31.  Subpenas.  The  full  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee,  may  authorise  and  Issue 
a  subpena  under  clause  2(mX2XA)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  Represoitatlves.  if  au- 
thorised by  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
(as  the  case  may  be),  a  quorum  being 
present.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 
f  uU  committee  may  authorise  and  Issue  sub- 
penas under  such  clause  during  any  period 
for  which  the  House  has  adjourned  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  three  days.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  authoriied  by 
such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Rule  3X  Travel  of  Membm  and  Staff,  (a) 
Consistent  with  the  primary  expense  reaolu- 
tion  and  such  additional  expense  reMluUons 
as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provisions 
of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  committee 
members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  reimbursed 
from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full  committee 
for  any  member  or  any  staff  member  shall 
be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  authorisation  of 
the  chairman,  Travel  may  be  authoriaed  by 
the  chairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  In  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings, 
conferences  and  Investigations  which  in- 
volve activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
general  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 
Before  such  authorisation  is  given  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  in  writ- 


ing the  followlnr  (1>  The  purpoae  of  the 
travel:  (3)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel 
is  to  be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the 
event  for  which  the  travel  Is  being  made:  (3) 
The  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  Is  to  be  made;  (4)  The  names  of  mem- 
bers and  staff  seeking  authorteatlon. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  bearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  Investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorisation  must  be 
obtained  from  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  chairman.  Such  prior  authorisation 
shall  be  given  by  the  chairman  only  upon 
the  representation  by  the  applicable  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  In  writing  setting 
forth  those  items  enumerated  in  (1).  (3).  (3). 
and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a). 

(c)  In  the  caae  of  travel  by  minority  party 
members  and  minority  party  professional 
staff  for  the  purpose  set  out  in  (a)  or  (b), 
the  prior  approval,  not  aoXy  of  the  chairman 
but  also  of  the  ranking  minority  party 
member,  shall  be  required.  Such  inlor  au- 
thorisation shall  be  given  by  the  chairman 
only  upon  the  representation  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  party  member  in  writing  set- 
ting forth  those  Items  enumerated  In  (1), 
(3).  (3),  and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)« 


RTTLES  OF  THE  COBOiaTTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
FOR  THE  »9TH  CONORE8S 

(Mr.  FDQUA  asked  and  ww  given 
permiasion  to  extend  hia  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Kecokh  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  til.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  accord- 
ance with  rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  transmitting  to  you  the 
Rules  Oovemlng  Procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  the  99th  Congress: 

GENERAL 

1.  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  applicable,  shall  govern  the  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees.  Tlie  rules  of 
the  committee,  as  applicable,  shall  be  the 
rules  of  its  subcommittees  except  that  a 
motion  to  recess  from  day  to  day  and  a 
motion  to  dispense  with  the  first  reading  (in 
full)  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  if  printed  copies 
are  available,  are  nondebatable  motions  of 
high  privilege  in  the  Committee. 

coMMrrrBE  meetings 

nmt  and  Piaee 

3.  Unless  dispensed  with  by  the  Chairman, 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be  held 
on  the  1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month 
the  House  is  in  session  at  10:00  ajn.  and  at 
such  other  times  and  In  such  places  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  committee  may 
convene  as  necessary  additional  meetings  of 
the  committee  for  the  consideration  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee or  for  the  conduct  of  other  commit- 
tee business. 

*4.  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  time,  place  and 


■IndleatM  nilea  appUesble  to  ■uhnrnnmlttee*. 


subject  matter  of  any  of  its  hearings  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commenc«nent  of  the 
hearing.  If  the  Chairman  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hearing 
sooner,  he  shall  make  the  announcement  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  announce- 
ment made  under  tills  subparagraph  shall 
be  promptly  published  in  the  Daily  Digest, 
and  promptly  entered  into  the  scheduling 
service  of  the  House  Information  Systems. 

*S.  The  committee  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  reading  a  measure  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  r\ile.  provided  10  or 
more  Members  on  the  House  floor  do  not 
object  when  special  leave  for  such  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  to  sit  is  requested. 
Ranking  MajoHty  Member  to  Pretide  in  Ab- 
tence  of  Chairman 

•6.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  ranking  Member  of  the  Majority 
Party  on  the  committee  who  Is  present  shall 
preside. 
Order  o/Busineu 

•7.  The  order  of  business  and  procedure  of 
the  committee  and  the  subJecU  of  inquiries 
or  investigations  will  be  decided  by  the 
Chairman,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to 
the  committee. 
Memberthip 

8.  A  majority  of  the  Majority  Members  of 
the  committee  shall  determine  an  appropri- 
ate ratio  of  Majority  to  Minority  Members 
for  each  subcommittee  and  shall  authorize 
the  Chairman  to  negotiate  that  ratio  with 
the  Minority  Party:  Provided,  however,  that 
party  representation  on  each  subcommittee 
(including  any  ex-officio  Members)  shall  be 
no  less  favorable  to  the  Majority  Party  than 
the  ratio  for  the  full  committee.  Provided. 
further  that  recommendations  of  conferees 
to  the  Speaker  shall  provide  a  ratio  of  Ma- 
jority Party  Members  to  Minority  Party 
Members  which  shall  be  no  leas  favorable  to 
the  Majority  Party  than  the  ratio  for  the 
full  conunittee. 

Special  Meetings 

9.  Rule  XI  2(cK2)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  is  hereby  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  (Special  Meetings). 

COMMTTTEE  PROCEDURES 

Qtiorvm 

*10.  One- third  of  the  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  pur- 
poses except  that  a  majority  must  be 
present  in  order  to:  (1)  report  or  table  any 
legislation,  measure  or  matter;  (2)  close 
committee  meetings  or  hearings:  or  (3)  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  subpenas. 

*11.  The  number  of  Members  to  constitute 
a  quorum  for  taking  testimony  and  receiv- 
ing evidence  shall  not  be  less  than  two. 
Proxies 

*13.  Any  Member  may  authorize  a  vote  by 
proxy  with  respect  to  any  measure  or 
matter  before  the  committee.  Such  proxy 
authorization  shall  be  in  writing,  shall 
assert  that  the  Member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  Is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  des- 
ignate the  person  who  is  to  execute  the 
proxy  authorization,  and  shall  be  limited  to 
a  specific  measure  or  matter  and  any 
amendments  or  motions  pertaining  thereto; 
except  that  a  Member  may  authorize  a  gen- 
eral proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  ad- 
journ or  other  procedural  matters.  Each 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Member  assigning  his  or  her  vote,  filed  with 
the  committee  clerk,  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 


signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 

quorum. 

H^i/ne<«e* 

*13.  The  committee  shall.  Insofar  as  is 
practicable,  require  each  witness  who  is  to 
appear  before  it  to  file  with  the  committee 
(in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  proposed  testimony 
and  to  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  summary  of  his  or  her 
statement. 

*14.  Whenever  any  bearing  is  conducted 
by  the  committee  on  any  measure  or 
matter,  the  Minority  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to  the 
C^hainnan  by  a  majority  of  them,  before  the 
completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  the  Minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 
Investigative  Hearing  Procedures 

•15.  Rule  XI  2(k)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  Incorpo- 
rated  by   reference   (righU   of   witnesses 
under  subpena). 
Sotilcct  Matter 

.*16.  Bills  and  other  substantive  matters 
may  be  taken  up  for  hearing  only  when 
called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  those  matters  which  are  the 
subject  of  special-caU  meetings  outlined  in 
Rule  9. 

17.  No  private  bill  will  be  reported  by  the 
committee  if  there  are  two  or  more  dissent- 
ing votes.  Private  bills  so  rejected  by  the 
committee  will  not  be  reconsidered  during 
the  same  Congress  unless  new  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  a  new  hearing  has  been 
presented  to  the  committee. 

*18.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the 
committee  to  consider  any  new  or  original 
measure  or  matter  unless  written  notice  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  consid- 
eraUon  and  to  the  extent  practicable,  a  writ- 
ten copy  of  the  measure  or  matto'  to  be 
considered,  has  been  available  In  the  office 
of  each  Member  of  the  committee  for  at 
least  three  calendar  days  in  advance  of  con- 
sideraUon.  excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions of  this  rule,  consideration  of  any  legis- 
lative measure  or  matter  by  the  committee 
shall  be  In  order  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present,  provided  that  a  majority 
of  the  committee  is  present 
Open  Jfee(ifi0t 

*19.  Bach  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  conunittee.  in  open 
session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  deter- 
mines by  roll  call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed  to  the  public  No  person  other 
than  Members  of  the  committee  and  such 
congressional  staff  and  such  departmental 
representatives  as  they  may  authorize  shall 
be  present  at  any  busineas  or  markup  ses- 
sion which  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 
This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  com- 
mittee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
Rule  20  contained  herein,  or  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

*20.  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  committee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roU 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  eloeed  to 


the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence  or  other  matters  to  be  ccmsidered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  and 
Rule  10,  a  majority  of  those  present  there 
being  in  attendance  the  requisite  number 
required  under  the  rules  of  the  committee 
to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony: 

(A)  may  vote  to  dose  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  disnisaing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  rec^ved  would  endan- 
ger the  natkmal  security  or  violate  Rule  XI 
2(kX5)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  XI  2(kX5)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  No  Member  may 
be  excluded  from  nonpartlclpatory  attend- 
ance at  any  hearing  of  any  committee  or 
subcmnmlttee.  unless  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  by  majority  vote  authorize  a 
particular  committee  or  subcommittee,  for 
purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hearings 
on  a  particular  article  of  legislation  or  on  a 
particular  subject  of  Investigation,  to  close 
its  hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures designated  in  this  subparagraph  for 
ciodng  hearings  to  the  public:  ProtHded, 
however.  That  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close 
one  subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

ReguesU  for  RoU  Can  Votes 

21.  A  roll  call  of  the  Members  may  be  had 
at  the  request  of  three  or  more  Membets. 


Committee  Recorxls 

*22.  The  committee  shall  keep  a  oomidete 
record  of  all  committee  action  whitb  Shall 
include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  roll  call  vote  is  demanded. 
The  result  of  each  roll  call  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  committee  for  Inapffftlon  by 
the  public  at  reasonable  times  In  the  offices 
of  the  committee.  Information  so  available 
for  public  inspection  shall  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  amendment  motion,  order  or 
other  proposttkm  and  the  name  of  each 
Member  voting  for  and  each  Membo*  voting 
against  such  amendment  motion,  order  or 
proposition,  and  the  names  of  those  Mem- 
bos  present  but  not  voting. 
PuUieation  of  Committee  HeaHngs 

*23.  The  transcripte  of  those  bearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  whldi  are  decided 
to  be  printed  wfll  be  published  In  verbatim 
form,  with  the  material  requested  for  the 
record  Inserted  at  that  place  requested,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  record,  as  appfaprlate. 

Any  requests  by  those  Memben.  staff  or 
witnesses  to  correct  any  errofa.  other  than 
errors  in  transcription,  or  dtsputed  errors  In 
transcription.  wHl  be  appended  to  the 
record,  and  the  appropriate  idaoe  where  the 
change  Is  requested  will  be  footnoted. 

Prior  to  approval  by  the  (Thatrman  of 
hfftr»"g»  conducted  Jointly  with  anotho' 
Congreasional  committee,  a  memorandimt 
of  upderatanding  will  be  prepared  which  In- 
corporates an  agreement  for  the  publication 
of  the  verbatim  transcript 
5-Minute  Rule  During  Committee  Proceed- 
ings 

*34.  The  time  any  one  Member  may  ad- 
dress the  committee  on  any  bill,  motion  or 
other  matter  under  consideration  by  the 
committee  or  the  time  allowed  for  the  ques- 
tioning of  a  witness  at  hearings  before  the 
committee  will  be  limited  to  five  minutes, 
and  then  only  when  the  Member  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Chairman,  except  that 
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this  time  limit  may  be  wmived  by  the  Chmlr- 
man  or  actlnc  Chalnnan.  The  rule  of  ger- 
muieneas  will  be  enforced  by  the  Chairman. 
JteguetU  for  Written  Motioiu 

*3S.  Any  leglBlatlve  or  non-procedural 
motion  made  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  and  which  is  entertained 
by  the  chairman  shall  be  presented  in  writ- 
ing upon  the  demand  of  any  Member 
present  and  a  copy  made  available  to  each 
Member  present. 

SUBCOMMirrEES 
structure  and  JurlmUction 

M.  The  committee  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing standing  subcommittees  with  the  Jurls- 
dicUon  indkted. 

taJ  Subcommittee  on  Knern  Development 
and  Application.  Legislation,  general  and 
special  bvenlght  and  aB  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration programs  In  fossil  energy  RAO: 
solar  applications:  solar  technology:  ad- 
vanced energy  technology:  energy  conserva- 
tion; biomass:  basic  energy  sdenoes:  high 
energy  and  nuclear  phjrsiCB:  geothermal 
energy:  international  cooperation  in  non-nu- 
clear energy:  and  policy  and  management 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

(bJ  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Ketource*, 
Agriculture  tteaearch  and  Environment 
Legislation,  general  and  special  oversight 
and  all  other  matters  relating  to  natural  re- 
sources, including,  but  not  limited  to.  water 
research,  and.  to  the  extent  appropriate,  ag- 
riculture RAD:  legislation,  risk  assessment 
and  other  matters  relating  to  environmental 
research  and  development  generally— in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Environmental 
Pratection  Agency;  environmental  health, 
safety,  life  sciences,  pharmaceutical  and 
medical  activities  of  Executive  departments 
and  agencies,  as  appropriate:  operational 
and  research  and  development  activities  re- 
lated to  the  atmosphere  (including  meteor- 
ology, aeronomy.  climate,  weather  modifica- 
tion); those  ocean  RAD  activities  related  to 
the  quality  and  management  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration;  and  earth  observing 
systems. 

(ci  Subcommittee  on  Knern  Reaeareh  and 
Production.  Legislation,  general  and  special 
oversight  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
research,  development  and  demonstration 
involving  nuclear  fission  and  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle:  nuclear  fusion,  electric  energy 
systems;  energy  storage  systems;  hydroelec- 
tric energy  systems;  international  coopera- 
tion in  nuclear  matters  (except  for  exports 
of  nuclear  technology  and  hardware):  and 
policy  and  management  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

(dJ  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Retearch 
and  Teehnolon.  Legislation,  general  and 
special  oversight  and  all  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation:  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards:  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy:  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment:  scientific  re- 
search and  development  and  applications; 
science  policy:  scientific  resources  (including 
manpower);  science  education;  sdenoe  Infor- 
mation and  information  sdenoes;  technolo- 
gy transfer,  technology  assessment:  innova- 
tion, productivity,  and  industrial  RAD; 
standards  (weights,  measures,  etc);  patent 
polides  as  they  relate  to  Federal  research 
and  development  programs;  RAD  involving 
governmental  health,  nutritional  and  handi- 
capped programs;  biotechnology:  intergov- 
ernmental mechanisms  for  RAD;  and  inter- 
national cooperation  In  sdence  and  technol- 
ogy. 


tef  Subcommittee  on  Tratuportation. 
Aviation  and  MateriaU.  liCglslatlon.  general 
and  special  oversight  and  all  other  matters 
relating  to  dvil  aviation  research  and  devel- 
opment (indudes  aeronautical  research  and 
technology  programs  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  re- 
search and  development  programs  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration);  transpor- 
tation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy:  aviation-weather  services:  materials 
RAD  and  national  materials  policies,  both 
domestic  and  intematlonal:  oversight  of  sur- 
face transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration, Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Federal  Highway  Administration.  Na- 
Uonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion, and  Coast  Guard  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration; oversight  of  researeh  and  de- 
velopment in  communications  other  than 
that  for  which  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Sciences  and  Applications  is  responsible. 

(//  Subcommittee  on  Inve$ti0ation»  and 
OvereigM.  Review  and  study,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  of  the  application,  administration, 
execution,  and  effectiveness  of  those  laws, 
or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
and  the  organisation  and  operation  of  the 
Ffederal  and  private  agencies  and  entitles 
having  responsibilities  In  or  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  execution  thereof.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  such  laws  and  the  pro- 
grams theretmder  are  being  Implemented 
and  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  In  addition,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Oversight 
and  the  appropriate  subcommittee  with  leg- 
islative authority  may  cooperaUvely  review 
and  study  any  conditions  or  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  enacting  new  or  additional  legislation 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
and  may  undertake  future  research  and 
forecasting  on  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  shall  in  no 
way  limit  the  responsibility  of  other  sub- 
committees from  carrying  out  their  over- 
sight responsibilities,  nor  shall  any  Investi- 
gation be  undertaken  by  the  Suboonmlttee 
on  Investigations  and  Ovendcht  wlUwut  (a) 
consultation  with  the  Chalnnan  of  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee  with  legislative  au- 
thority and  (b)  approval  of  the  Chalinian  of 
the  committee. 

(gj  S^U>commiUee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applicationi.  Legislation,  general  and  spe- 
cial oversight  and  all  other  matters  relating 
to  the  National  AeronauUcs  and  Spmoe  Ad- 
ministration (except  aeronautical  reasareh 
and  technology):  national  programs  of  re- 
search and  development  In  space  explora- 
tion and  control,  space  appUcatlona.  space 
commerdalliatlon,  space  rommimlratkwis 
and  related  matters;  and  earth  oiiaanrlng 
systems. 
Keferral  of  Legitlation 

37.  All  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  to 
all  suboommlttees  of  appropriate  Jurtadle- 
tlon  within  two  weeks  nnlw.  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Majority  Members  of  the  full 
committee,  consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full 
committee.  Subcommittee  chairmen  may 
make  requests  for  referral  of  specific  mat- 
ters to  their  subcommittee  within  the  two- 
week  period  if  they  believe  subcommittee 
Jurisdictions  so  warrant. 

Ex  Officio  Membert 

38.  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  Members  of 


all  subcommittees  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  and  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
quorum  on  all  matters  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 
Proceduret 

39.  No  subcommittee  shall  meet  for 
markup  or  approval  when  any  other  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  is  meeting  to 
consider  any  measure  or  matter  for  markup 
or  approval 

M.  Each  subcommittee  Is  authorised  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Each  subcommittee  shall  con- 
duct legislative  and  general  oversight,  in- 
quiries for  the  future  and  forecasting,  and 
budget  impact  studies  on  matters  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions.  Subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  set  meeting  dates  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  and  other  sub- 
committee chairmen  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings wherever  possible. 

31.  Any  Member  of  the  committee  may 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any  sub- 
committee during  its  hearings  or  delibera- 
tions and  may  partidpate  in  such  hearings 
of  deliberations,  but  no  such  Member  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  shall 
vote  on  any  matter  before  such  subcommit- 
tee, except  as  provided  In  Rtile  38. 

33.  During  any  subcommittee  proceeding 
for  markup  or  approval,  a  roll  call  vote  may 
be  had  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  Mem- 
bers of  that  subcoouBittee. 
Power  to  Sit  and  Act;  Subpena  Potoer 

S3.  Rule  XI  3(m)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  hereby  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  (power  to  sit  and  act: 
subpena  power). 
National  SeeurltK  infttrmation 

*S4.  All  national  security  information 
bearing  a  elaaslflcatlon  of  secret  or  higher 
which  has  been  received  by  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  shall  l>e  deemed  to  have 
been  received  In  Executive  Session  and  shall 
be  given  appropriate  safekeeping.  The 
Chairman  of  the  full  committee  may  estab- 
lish such  regulations  and  procedures  as  in 
his  Judgment  are  necessary  to  safeguard 
claaslfled  information  under  the  control  of 
the  committee.  Such  procedures  shall,  how- 
ever, ensure  access  to  this  information  by 
any  Member  of  the  committee,  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  requested  the  opportunity  to 
review  such  materiaL 

Sensitive  or  Cotifldential  Information  Re- 
ceived Purauant  to  Subpoena 

*S8.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  certain  infor- 
mation received  by  the  committee  or  sub- 
eoBunlttee  pursuant  to  a  subpoena  not  made 
part  of  the  record  at  an  open  hearing  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  received  in  Execu- 
tive Session  when  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  In  his  Judgment,  deems  that  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  such  as  the 
sensitivity  of  the  information  or  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  the  information,  such 
action  Is  appropriate. 

REPORTS 
Subatance  of  Legislative  Reports 

3S.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  indude  the  following,  to  be 
provided  by  the  committee: 

(A)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  Rule  X  3(b)(l> 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives, separately  set  out  and  Identified  [Rule 
XI  3  (IKSMA)]; 

(B)  the  statement  required  by  section 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  separately  set  out  and  identified,  if 
the  measure  provides  new  budget  authority 
or  new  or  increased  tax  expenditures  [Rule 
XI3(1H3HB>]: 

(C)  a  detailed  analytical  sUtement  as  to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  into  law  may  have  an  inflation- 
ary impact  on  the  national  economy.  [Rule 
XI  3(1M4)]; 

(D)  with  respect  to  each  roU  caU  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  such  bill  or  resolution,  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  and  the  total 
nimiber  of  votes  cast  against  the  reporting 
of  such  bill  or  resolution.  [Rule  XI 
3(1)(3XB)]; 

(E)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  committee  under  Rule  Xm  7(a)  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
unless  the  estimate  and  comparistm  pre- 
pared by  the  Director  of  the  Congreasitmal 
Budget  Office  prepared  under  subdivision 
(A)  of  Rule  34  has  l>een  timely  submitted 
prior  to  the  flllng  of  the  report  and  induded 
in  the  report  (Rule  XHI 7];  and 

(F)  in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
which  repeals  or  amends  any  statute  or  part 
thereof,  the  text  of  the  statute  or  part 
thereof  which  is  proposed  to  be  repealed, 
and  a  comparative  print  of  that  part  of  the 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  making  the  amend- 
ment and  of  the  sUtute  or  part  thereof  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  (Rule  Xm  3]. 

37.  (a)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  further  include  the  follow- 
ing, to  be  provided  by  sources  other  tlian 
the  committee: 

(A)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Conip-essional  Budget 
Office  required  imder  section  403  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  separate- 
ly set  out  and  identified,  whenever  the  Di- 
rector (if  timely  submitted  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted  such  esti- 
mate and  comparison  of  the  committee. 
[Rule  XI  3(1X3X01: 

<B)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations  under  Rule 
X  3(bX3)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, separately  set  out  and  idoiti- 
fied  (Rule  XI  3(1X3XD)1. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions of  this  rule,  if  the  committee  has  not 
received  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  the 
material  required  under  subdivisions  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  rule,  then  it  shall  indude  a 
sUtement  to  that  effect  in  the  report  on  the 
measure. 
Minority  artd  Additional  Views 

38.  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any 
Member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  Member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing 
and  signed  by  that  Member,  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.  AU  such  views  so  filed  by 
one  or  more  Members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  induded  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of.  the  report  fUed  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which  shall  indude  aU  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and  shall  bear  upon  iU  cover  a  redt- 


al  that  any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views  (and  any  material  submit- 
ted under  subdivisions  (A)  and  (B)  of  Rule 
34)  are  induded  as  part  of  the  report.  How- 
ever, this  rule  does  not  predude  (1)  the  im- 
mediate filing  or  printing  of  a  committee 
report  unless  timely  request  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  ad- 
ditional views  has  been  made  as  provided  by 
this  subparagraph  or  (3)  the  filing  by  the 
committee  of  any  supplemental  report  upon 
any  measure  or  matter  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  correction  of  any  technical 
error  in  a  previous  report  made  by  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter. 

39.  The  (Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  shall  advise 
Members  of  the  day  and  hour  when  the 
time  for  submitting  views  relative  to  any 
given  report  elapses.  No  supplemental,  mi- 
nority, or  additional  views  shall  be  accepted 
for  induslon  in  the  report  if  submitted  after 
the  announced  time  has  elapsed  unless  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, as  appropriate,  deddes  to  extend  the 
time  for  submission  of  views  beyond  3  days, 
in  which  case  he  shall  communicate  such 
fact  to  Members,  including  the  revfaed  day 
and  hour  for  submissions  to  be  received. 
without  delay. 

Consideration  of  Subcommittee  ReporU 

40.  Reports  and  recommendations  of  a 
subcommittee  shaU  not  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee  untO  after  the  intervention 
of  three  calendar  days,  exduding  Saturdays. 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  from  the  time 
the  report  Is  submitted  and  inlntcd  beaitaici 
thereon  shaU  be  made  available.  If  feaslUe. 
to  the  Members,  excqit  that  this  rule  may 
be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ctaalr- 


LBCIMJtTIVE   AND   OVERSIGHT  JURISDIC- 

noN  or  na  coMMrrrEE  on  science 

ANDTBCHNOLOGT 

"maiM  X.  BSTSBUSHMBwr  sjn>  jubisdictioii  op 
sTsjmnM  oomfiTRBS 

"The  Committees  and  Their  Jurisdiction. 

"1.  There  shaQ  be  in  the  House  the  follow- 
ing Tt»~««"f  committees,  each  of  which 
shall  have  the  Jurisdiction  and  related  fimc- 
tlons  TiTT^f**'*  to  it  by  this  clause  and 
clauses  3,  3.  and  4:  and  all  Mils,  resolutions, 
and  other  matters  relattaig  to  subJecU 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee as  listed  in  this  dause  shaU  (in  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  clause  S)  be  re- 
ferred to  such  committees,  as  follows: 


Timing  and  PUing  of  Committee  Report* 

41.  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to 
report  or  cause  to  be  reported  pramiiUy  to 
the  House  any  measure  approved  by  the 
committee  and  to  take  at  cause  to  be  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote. 

42.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  be  filed  within  seven  calen- 
dar days  (exdusive  ot  days  on  whldi  the 
House  is  not  in  seasfcm)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  beoi  fUed  with  the  deik  of 
the  committee  a  written  request,  rigned  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  commlttfie. 
tat  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request,  the  derk  of  the 
committee  shaU  traosmlt  tmmwHatfly  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee  notice  of 
the  filing  of  that  request. 

43.  Any  committee  or  suboonmlttee 
Tvport  published  by  the  committee  shaD 
follow  the  same  procedures  for  lU  approval, 
indudlng  the  opportunity  to  submit  viewi. 
as  is  followed  in  the  case  of  a  report  aooon- 
panying  a  biU  or  resolution  whldi  has  been 
approved  by  the  committee. 

MEDIA  COVERAGE 

*44.  The  committee  may  permit,  by  major- 
ity vote,  hearings  or  meetings  whldi  are 
open  to  the  public  to  be  covered  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  television,  radio  and  still  photog- 
raphy—or by  any  such  methods  of  cover- 
age—In accordance  with  Rule  XI  3  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresoiUUves.  pro- 
vided, that  the  Chalnnan  shall  determine, 
in  his  or  her  discretion,  the  number  of  tele- 
vision and  still  cameras  permitted  tai  a  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room. 


(r) 

(I)  Astronautlcal  research  and  develop- 
ment. JnchMHng  resources,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  fadlltiea. 

(3)  Bureau  of  Standards,  standardisation 
of  wd^ts  and  mtasurfs  and  the  metric 
sjTstem. 

(3)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministntian. 

(4)  Natfcmal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
dL 

(5)  National  Science  Foundation. 

(6)  Outer  space,  including  exploratton  and 
contnd  thereof .  , 

(7)  Sdence  Sdiolarships. 

(8)  Sdentlfk;  research,  devdopment.  and 
demoncUatlan.  and  projects  therefor,  and 
aU  federally  owned  or  operated  nonmHitary 
energy  laboratories. 

(9)  ChrO  aviation  research,  and  devdop- 
ment. 

(10)  Environmental  research  and  devdop- 
ment. 

(II)  All  energy  researdi,  development, 
and  demonstration,  and  iMoJects  therefor, 
and  aU  federally  owned  or  operated  nonmlll- 
tary  energy  laboratories. 

(13)  National  Weather  Service. 
In  addltl""  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  dause  3(bXl)).  the  committee  shaU 
have  the  special  oversight  function  provided 
for  In  dause  3(f)  with  respect  to  all  nonmill- 
tary  research  and  devdopment 

"Sracui.  OvBMioBT  Ftnscnows 
"3.  (f)  The  Committee  <h>  Science  and 
Tacibacikmf  shall  have  the  function  of  re- 
viewliw  and  studying  on  a  continuing  basis. 
gU  laws,  pngrams,  and  Oovemment  activi- 
ties #»^h'g  with  or  involving  nonmOltary 
icacarrh  and  devetopment." 

(f)  The  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  Tech- 
notocy  iball  have  the  funetian  of  reviewing 
and  studying,  on  a  continuing  basis.  sD  laws, 
programs,  and  Government  activities  deal- 
ing with  or  involving  nonmUltary  research 
and  development.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  (»nsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Llots  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WsiCHT).  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Baobam  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  from  3:30  p.m.  today  and  for 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of 
illness  in  the  family. 


UM 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoMBKST)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Roth,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Broyhiu.,  for  60  minutes. 
March  5. 

Mr.  LcMT,  for  60  minutes.  March  5. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  for  60  minutes, 
March  6. 

Mr.  Leitt,  for  60  minutes.  March  6. 

Mr.  Hajoorschmidt,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Walxsr.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jetporos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QniLLEN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boehucrt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MicHSL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoBEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RowLAifD  of  Connecticut,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Amnrifzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pahctta.  for  5  minutes,  uiday. 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CrONZALEZ.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hayxs.  for  5  minutes,  February 
28. 

Mr.  Hayes,  for  30  minutes.  March  5. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jacobs)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lelaho,  for  60  minutes.  March  6. 

Mr.  Alexahder,  for  60  minutes, 
March  6. 


UM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schttette.  today. 

Mr.  English,  after  the  vote  on  HJl. 
1035. 

Mr.  Daub,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  at  the  point  after  the  last 
motion  was  made  on  engrossment. 

Mr.  Bedell,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  same  case  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daxtb]. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoMBEST)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McDaoe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Bdr.  Dkkixr  of  California. 

Mr.  Oxley. 


Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Gilmah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Berkotxr. 

Mr.  Harthctt. 

Mr.  McCaih. 

Mr.  Green. 

Ms.  SifoWE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Callfomla)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BiRMAir. 

Mr.  Trapicaitt  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  MURTRA. 

Mr.  Fowlsr. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  PsAsx  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  TORRICXLU. 

lit.  Applcoats. 

Mr.  Moody. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Dtmallt. 

Mr.  ScHUMXR. 

Mr.  Obey  in  five  Instances. 

Mi.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  FtaoBAN. 

Mr.  HsPTB.  of  Hawaii 

Mr.  Dohnsllt. 

Mr.  Stark. 

lir.  Rahosl. 

Mr.  Market. 

Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  CONYSRS. 

Mr.  Skilton. 
Mr.  Wazmah. 
Blr.  Shelby. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  February  28.  at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COBOnTNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

627.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  tnuwnltUnc  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee,  and  Insurance  traniactions 
supported  by  Rxlmhank  during  January  of 
1985  to  Communist  countries,  pursuant  to 
13  U.8.C.  636(bX3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

638.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

629.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 


islation to  smend  the  patent  laws  Imple- 
menting the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MO.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  smend  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act.  as 
amended,  to  authorise  certain  sctlons  with 
regard  to  foreign  fishing  vesMl  permits  for 
unsafe  conditions,  snd  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

631.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
IsUUon  to  amend  UUe  44.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  prices  charged  for  charts, 
tide  and  tidal  current  tables,  tidal  current 
charts,  coast  pDots.  water  level  products, 
and  associated  data  bases  published  or  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

032.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower,  Reserve  Af- 
fairs and  Installations),  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles  5  snd 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
XJA  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  to 
adopt  personnel  classification  and  pay  prac- 
tices for  civilian  faculty  members  similar  to 
those  used  at  comparable  Federal  educa- 
tional institutions:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Servioes  snd  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

633.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reac- 
tor Safeguards  on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  Safety  Research  Program  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  pursuant  to  AEA. 
secUon  29  (91  SUt  1483);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  certain  fish  propagation  fa- 
cilities constructed  In  the  Columbia  River 
basin,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Interior  and  Insular  Aff aira 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
'nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  <m  Rulea 
House  Resolution  85.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideraUon  of  HJl.  1189.  a  bUl  to 
provide  additional  emergency  credit  to  farm 
producers;  to  provide  funds  to  forgo  foreclo- 
sure and  defer  payment  of  indebtedness; 
and  to  determine  damages  caiised  by  embar- 
goes on  the  sale  and  delivery  of  agricultural 
commodities,  either  through  direct  embargo 
or  failure  to  sell  competitively;  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  90-8).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  88.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
poinU  of  order  sgalnst  H.R.  1239.  a  bill 
making  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985,  for  emergency  famine  relief  and  recov- 


ery in  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  99-9).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  H.R.  14.  A  blU  to 
designate  the  Federal  Building  and  United 
States  Courthouse  in  Ashland.  KT.  as  the 
"Carl  D.  Perkins  Federal  Building  and 
United  SUtes  Courthouse"  (Rept.  No.  99- 
10).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  H.R.  1251.  A  bill 
to  apportion  one-half  of  the  funds  for  con- 
stniction  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
sUte  and  Defense  Highways  for  fiscal  years 
1985  snd  1986  and  substitute  highway  and 
transit  proJecU  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  99-11). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  AlXZAHDBl): 

HJl.  1292.  A  bUl  to  smend  section  144  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  bridges  to  replace  ferry- 
boat service:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  APPLBOATE: 
H.R.  1293.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  4  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  it  clear  that  a 
SUte,  other  than  the  SUte  from  which  a 
Member  of  Congress  wss  elected,  may  not 
Impose  a  personal  property  tax  on  the  auto- 
mobile used  by  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
attending  sessions  of  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIACHjI: 
H.R.  1294.  A  blU  to  smend  Utle  Vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment discrimination  on  the  basis  of  a  cancer 
history;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  

By  Mrs.   BOXER   (for  herself,   Mrs. 
CoixiNS.  Ms.  Kaftur.  Mrs.  Burton 
of     California,     Mr.     Lelahd.     Mr. 
Savagc.   Mr.   LcviNE   of   CaUfomla, 
Mr.  FAUimtoT,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Stoku,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr. 
FSAMK.  Mr.  SxmiA.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Bkimah,  BIr.  Frost.  Mr.  Dklluiis. 
lidr.  PAMnTA.  Mr.  Waxmam.  and  Mr. 
Oanz): 
H.R.  1296.  A  bill  entiUed:  "The  Ocean  In- 
clneraUon  Research  Act  of  1985";  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  snd 
Fisheries  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  CARR: 
HJl.  1296.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  the 
total  amount  paid  by  a  self-employed  tax- 
payer for  his  or  her  health  insurance  premi- 
ums will  be  allowed  as  a  business  deduction; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    COYNE   (for    himself.    Ms. 
Kattor.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  WiSK.  and  Mr.  Hawkwsi: 
HJl.  1297.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of,  and  provision  of  sssistance  to, 
economic  growth  zones  for  purposes  of  pro- 
moting economic  growth  within  economical- 
ly distressed  communities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLOTtfS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clat,  Mrs.  CoixiHS,  Mr.  Cohyirs, 
Mr.  CROCKETT,  Mr.  de  Loco,  Mr. 
Dtmally,  Mr.  Paukthoy,  Mr.  FasinE. 


Mr.  Oascia.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  I^lakd. 

Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr.    Owan,    Mr. 

Stokes.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 

Weiss,  and  Mr.  KASismfEin): 

H.R.  1298.  A  bill  to  prohibit  U.8.  persons 

from  msklng  or  holding  sny  investment  In 

South  Africa;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 

Ftoieign  Affairs  and  Banking.  Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  1399.  A  bill  to  provide  a  survivor  an- 
nuity to  surviving  spouses  of  manbers  of 
the  Reserve  componenU  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  died  without  having  attained 
age  60  before  October  1, 1978.  but  after  they 
became  eligible  for  retired  pay  for  nonregu- 
lar  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  MICUKXj: 
HJl.  1300.  A  biU  to  provide  that  taOMA- 
ualB  who  live  In  the  Eighth  Congressionsl 
District  of  Indiana  shsll  not  be  required  to 
pay   Federal   income   tax   for   any   period 
during  which  they  are  without  representa- 
tion In  the  House  of  RepresentaUves:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
HJl.  1301.  A  bill  to  promote  orderly  and 
efficient  ocean  transportation  of  dry  bulk 
commodities  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  Rulea 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Blaz.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  FAnHraoT. 
Mr.    jETPoass,    Mrs.    Boxxa.    Mr. 
OwzHS,  Mr.  Lagomassino,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Ms.  FiEDLxa.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Matsui,  VLr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Paneita. 
iSi.  Lelahd.  Mr.  Hdtel   of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Mnxaa 
of  California.  Mr.  Sonia.  Mr.  Wrrs- 
HTTRST,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
HJl.  1302.  A  bill'  to  permit  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  certain  Filipino  war  veterans;  to  the 
C:ommlttee  on  the  Judkriary. 

By  Mr.  EDOAR  (by  request): 
HJl.  1303.  A  bill  to  permit  tbe  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  proceed  with  a 
certain  transfer  of  functions  within  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  tbe 
Veterans'  Administration  without  regard  to 
the  congressional  noUce-and-walt  require- 
menU  of  section  210  of  tlUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bans. 
Mr.  Bedell.  BCr.  BoNioa  of  Michigan, 
Mrs.  Boxxa,  Mr.  BaowN  of  Califor- 
nia, tan.  Bdrton  of  California,  Mr. 
CoELBO,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Conybu, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fadntrot.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Foao  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  FkANK.  Mr.  Pdstxr. 
Mr.  Oarcia.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  KAsmniEiEa.  Mr.  Klicx- 
KA.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Ixvinb  of  California. 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Ldn- 
dihb,  Mr.  Market.  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Matsdi.  Mr.  Milleb  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  MiNEiA.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Pa- 
hetta,  Mr.  Obxrstar.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Rtnso, 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Savage,  Mis.  Schroe- 
DER.  Mr.  Seibeblino,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
VENTO.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wheat): 


HJl.  1304.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Wsr 
Powers  Resolution  to  mske  rales  governing 
certain  uses  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress;  JoinUy.  to  tbe 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Rulea 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 

HA.  1306.  A  bOl  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  tbe  contem- 
poraneous recordkeeping  requliemenU  en- 
acted by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  and  to 
exclude  tbe  use  of  Oovernment-owned  vehi- 
cles from  the  fringe  benefit  rules  enacted  by 
such  act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  snd 


HJl.  1306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  no 
amount  shall  be  Included  in  gross  income  by 
reason  of  tbe  use  of  any  Oovernment-owned 
veblde;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  snd 


By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
HJl.  1307.  A  bOl  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  ^ledal  Operatkxis  Wing 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  to  autbmlse  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  tbe  Directorate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Tssk  Force  on  Drug 
Law  Enf OToement.  and  to  require  certain  re- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois  (for  himseU. 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Baucx,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Cbane.  Mr.  Dnasni.  Mr. 
Fawbx,  Mr.  Orat  of  nUnols,   Mr. 
Orotbbrg,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  POKIER.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rostbn- 
KOWSKL  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Savage,  and 
Mr.  Yatb): 
HJl.  1306.  A  bOl  to  establish  tbe  Henne- 
pin Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af - 
faira 

By  Mr.  OAYD06  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hawkins): 
HJt  1309.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
identifying,  notifying,  and  preventing  illness 
and  death  smi»g  workers  who  are  at  in- 
creased or  high  risk  of  occupational  disease, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  lAbor. 
By  Mr.  OEKA8: 
HJl.  1310.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provMe  that  tbe 
$10,000,000  exdusiMi   of  capital   expendi- 
tures where  there  is  an  urban  development 
action  grant  shall  apply  whether  tbe  grant 
was  made  before  or  after  the  issuance  of 
bonds;   to   the   Committee  on  Ways  ai>d 
Meana 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H-R.  1311.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  Consolidat- 
ed Fsim  and  Rural  Developaient  Act  to  au- 
tborlBe  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide additional  farm  service  building  loans; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  1312.  A  bUl  to  protect  tbe  righte  of 
firearms  owners;  to  the  Committee  aa  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
H.R.  1313.  A  bill  enUUed:  the  "Food  for 
Progress  Act";  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af fatra 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
HJl.  1314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pedersl 
Power  Act  to  provide  certain  authority  to 
States  regarding  peimita  and  Uooises  for 
small  hydroelectric  power  projects;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Oimmerce. 
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By  Mr.  LATTA: 

HJt.  ISIS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  defini- 
tion of  geothermal  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 

H.R.  1316.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  hoapice 
benefits  imder  the  Medicare  program  for  an 
additional  2  years:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1317.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  llmi- 
taUon  upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  liMUvidual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LOWERT  of  Callfomla: 
H.R.  1318.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  IS.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  penaliUes  for 
certain  kidnapings  of  children:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MOODY   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Plouo.  Mr.  SanBonto.  Mr.  Pasio. 
Mr.    RoTBAL.    Mr.    P*uimoT.    Mr. 
Spiutt,  Mr.  num.  Mr.  Joroaiw. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  MATsm.  Ms.  Kaptuh. 
Mr.  Moaaisow  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Batu,     Mr.     MAXTunx,     and     Mr. 
Owms): 
HJl.  1319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
saUon.  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  eaUblish 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  haxard- 
ous  substances  released  from  Federal  faclll- 
Ues.  and  for  other  purposes;  JolnUy,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  NEAL  (by  request): 
H.R.  1320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  NO^ITAK* 
H.R.  1321.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers to  disclose  to  certain  State  officials 
certain  infonnation  concerning  motor  fuel 
transported  by  water  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  TransportaUon. 
By  Mr.  OWEN&- 
H.R.  1322.  A  bill  to  require  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  collect  and  report  tmem- 
ployment  and  related  statistics  by  congres- 
sional districts;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  1323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  of  1909  to  prohibit  the  reduc- 
tion of  disability  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  PETRI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Leu- 
GRKii.  Mrs.  RoTTKniA,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
-     der,  Mr.  Jacoss.  Mr.  Imbmmk  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  CAam,  Mr.  I^ach  of  Iowa 
Mr.    Hamsxh.    Mr.    Chakdlxi.    Mr. 
Fkahk.  Mr.  Mrazik.  Mr.  Kiutxx,  Mr. 
Rigula.    Mr.    Eckart    of   Ohio.   Mr. 
Waxmam,   Mr.   Armey,   Mr.   Sxiaxa- 
LiNG,  and  Mr.  SmmwAT.): 
H.R.  1324.  A  bUl  to  repeal  provisions  of 
law  concerning  price  support  for,  and  mar- 
keting of,  tobacco:  JolnUy,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  I^RRES' 
H.R.  1325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  contem- 
poraneous recordkeeping  requirements  en- 
acted by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU  (for  himself  and 
lb.  Panitta): 


HJi.  1326.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mlsaion  to  examine  the  issues  aaoclated 
with  national  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
HJl.  1327.  A  bill  to  provide  for  proceed- 
ings by  the  Federal  CommunlcsUons  Com- 
mission regarding  the  assignment  of  a  par- 
ticular channel  in  the  dtlaen  band  radio 
service  for  use  by  neighborhood  watch  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

HJt  1338.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  make  neoeHary  repalta  to 
the  Milton  Dam  In  Mahoning  County,  OH: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
HJl.  1S29.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Servloes  to  convey  certain 
real  property  in  Muskegon  County,  MI,  to 
the  Muskegon  County  Soli  Conservatioa 
District;  to  the  Committee  on  Govenunent 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CONTK 
H.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  dealgnaf 
1985  as  the  "OU  Heat  Centennial  Tear":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civfl 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DowmT  of  New  Totk.  Mr.  Fascbx. 

Mr.  VAmn  Jaot.  Mr.  Oonrn.  Mr. 

Lblamd.  Mr.  Daschli.  Mr.  Doboaii  of 

North  Dakota.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 

Mr.     JxppoBBS.     Mr.     Wbiss.     Mr. 

WoLPB.  and  Mrs.  Roukxha): 

H  J.  Res.  17X  Joint  rcaoluUon  to  dealgnate 

October  16.  1985.  as  "World  Food  Day":  to 

the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 

Service. 

By  Mr.  OLIN: 
UJ.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  August  9  through  August  15. 
1985.  as  "National  Certified  Registered 
Nurse  Anesthetist  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
LuHBUiB,  Mr.  CoBJK).  Mr.  McCoL- 
LUM.  and  Mr.  Pachataii): 
nj.  Rea.  174.  Joint  rewlutlon  to  dealgnat^ 
May  24.  1985.  as  "National  SeU-Help  Hous- 
ing Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  avU  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEB: 
H.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  CongreH  that  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  aasentlsl  air  serv- 
ice to  small  fjommunitles  should  not  be 
eliminated:   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.  Res.  88.  Resolution  dealgnatlnt  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House:  oonstdeied  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Callfomla: 
H.  Res.  84.  Resolution  elecUng  Repreaent- 
aUve  McKeman  of  Maine  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Representa- 
tive Nielson  of  Utah  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment    OperaUons;    considered    and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Ui. 
DiCKiiraoii): 
H.  Res.  87.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fxuid  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  99th  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  M  LA  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Maoioaii): 
H.  Res.  88.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 


expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  99th  Ooogrtas:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RODDTO: 
H.  Res.  88.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  oootlngent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  Ist 
session  of  the  99th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 

KVKUMOY. 

H.  Res.  90.  Resolution  authorising  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entiUed  "1985  Tax  Guide  for 
Older  Americans":  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WAZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FRBmL,  and  Mr.  Taoziii): 

H.  Rea.  91.  Resolution  expressing  the  op- 
position of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
proposed  changes  in  the  Federal  tax  laws 
pertaining  to  deductions  for  charitable  con- 
tributions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


MEMORIALS 
Under  cUuae  4  of  rule  XXII. 

18.  The  8PEABXR  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, relative  to  Americans  still  mlsatng  In 
Southeast  Asia:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 

bills  and  reaolutions  were  Introduced 

and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  ISSO.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marsha 

D.  Christopher,  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPINSKI: 
HJl.  1331.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Stanley  Orloff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  1332.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chu  Pel 
Tun  (Zhu  Bel  Tun):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  1333.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Rabbi 
Satyal  and  Kamala  Satyal.  husband  and 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  7:  Mr.  Lowxt  of  Washington.  Mr. 
EvAMS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ckockbtt.  Mr.  Foxo  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Boma  of  Tennessee. 

HJt  11:  Mr.  Bxdhj..  Mr.  BoucKxa.  Mr.  Ed- 
WAxns  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Oxkas.  Mr.  Ono- 
ucH.  Mr.  HucKABT,  Mr.  Joiras  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Lbath  of  Texas.  Mr.  McKxx- 
MAM.  Mr.  MonTOOimT,  Mr.  Muxtha.  Mr. 
Natchix.  Mr.  Rosxars.  Mr.  SncoasKi.  Mr. 
SiLJAMonu  Mr.  Talloh.  Mr.  Watkixs.  Mr. 
WoLPB.  Mr.  Tatboii.  and  Mr.  Caxb. 

HJt  21:  Mr.  Dascrlb.  Mr.  Bxbmaw.  Mr. 
SxiBBBLnro.  Mr.  FoquA.  Mr.  Wbavbb.  Mr. 
Piaxnfs,  and  Mr.  Walobxh. 

HJt  44:  Mr.  Hkhdon,  Mr.  Montoombbt. 
Mr.  HiLLis,  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Schubttb,  Mr.  Youro  of  Florida. 


Mr.  MiLLBB  of  Washington.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Lor.  and  Mr.  PAinrrA. 

HJt  148:  Mr.  HxmT. 

HJt  15S:  Mr.  Mairoh. 

HJt  333:  Mrs.  Bubtob  of  California. 

HJt  236:  Mr.  WmrBRUBST  and  Mr. 
Waxmam. 

HJl/>343:  Mr.  Habthxtt.  Mr.  Hamsbm.  and 
Mr.  KoLin. 

HJl.  437:  Mrs.  Bubtoii  of  California. 

H.R.  428:  Mr.  Dabsbm.  Mr.  WiSB.  Mr. 
EcxABT  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Robbbt  F.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Bbwabbs  of  Oklahoma. 

HJt  442:  Mr.  Hbfibl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Clat. 
and  Mr.  SntoBSxi. 

HJt  467:  Mr.  Hbtil  of  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Rou- 
KXMA.  Mrs.  Bozb.  Mr.  MAXTmE,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  and  Mr.  Waxmam. 

HJt  468:  Mr.  HuoBXS.  Mrs.  Boxbb.  Mr. 
Tbaxlib.  Mr.  MABTuns.  Mr.  CaAimtn.  Mr. 
Fobs  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Hbptkl  of 
HawalL 

HJt  479:  Mr.  Bdwabbs  of  California. 

HJt  480:  Mr.  Nbal. 

HJt  509:  Ms.  MncuLSXi. 

HJt  531:  Mr.  Doinnu.T,  Mr.  Cbamblbi. 
Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire. 

HJl.  542:  Mr.  Fbbhzbl.  Mr.  Robbxis.  and 
Mr.  EVAHS  of  Iowa. 

HJt  544:  Mr.  LiCHTVOOX.  Mr.  Eholish.  Mr. 
EvAVS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Won.  Mr. 
SoLOMOH.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

HJt  600:  Mr.  Coopbx.  Mr.  Packaxb.  Mr. 
RosnaoB.  Ms.  FmLO.  Mr.  Bxbltow,  Mr. 
Shomwat,  Mr.  Hatchbb.  Mr.  Dimrr  Smrb. 
Mr.  Wtbbi.  Mr.  Coblb.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 
Mr.  PxiBi.  Mr.  Bbdbll.  Mr.  MoOollum.  Mr. 
Dtsoh.  Mr.  EvAHS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  BoBsn.  Mr. 
DbLat.  Mr.  Mrcbxll.  Mr.  Kbambb.  Mr. 
Wbigrt.  Mr.  RiRBB.  Mr.  PtaKon.  Mr. 
MnxBB  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mdbpht,  Mr.  Mapioaw, 
Mr.  WisB.  Mrs.  Boxbb.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Mahtoh.  Mr. 
McDaob.  Mr.  HoPKns.  Mr.  Olih.  and  Un. 
Smith  of  Nebraska. 

HJt  606:  Mr.  Ramobl.  Mr.  McEwbb.  Mr. 
RowLAHD  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Clxhobx.  Mr. 
MncHXLL.  Mr.  Bolamd,  Mr.  MnxBX  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Bocrlbbt. 

HJl.  650:  Mr.  Moodt. 

HJt  661:  Mr.  Mihra. 

HJt  700:  Mr.  Kobtmatxb.  Mr.  Lukbh.  and 
Mr.  EvAHS  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  749:  Mr.  Dubbib. 

HJl.  787:  Mr.  Jbppobos  and  Mr.  Tbapi- 

caht. 

HJt  800:  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Walobbb.  Mr.  BiAOOi.  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Cabx. 
Mr.  Applbbatb.  and  Mr.  Stalumos. 

HJt  814:  Mr.  Tbapicaht.  Mr.  Ebwabbs  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Sibhholm. 

HJl.  877:  Mr.  Kmxxss. 

HJt  887:  Mr.  (Thappix.  Mr.  Lbrmah  of 
norida.  Ms.  Oakak.  Mr.  Mabtorz.  Mis. 
BoxBB.  and  Mr.  Obbbb. 

HJl.  994:  Mr.  BBmnrr,  Mr.  Dobhah  of 
California,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Daxbbb. 
Mr.  Sofia.  Ux.  Stxamo.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
McGbatb.  and  Mr.  Niblsom  of  Utah. 

HJl.  997:  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr.  db  Looo,  Mr. 
Clat.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

HJl.  1036:  Mrs.  Boxbb.  Mr.  Aobabbo,  Mr. 
CxocKXTT.  Mr.  HXPTXL  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr. 
Fish. 


HJt  1059:  Mr.  FisLas.  Mr.  Tooho  of  nort- 
da.  Mr.   Wtlib.  lur.   CHAirauB.  and  Mr. 
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Dobbib.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Mihbia.  Mrs.  Boxbb.  and  Ma.  Mi- 


HJt  1145:  Ma.  Karub.  Mr.  Tvamio.  Mr. 
Mahtom.  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  Ma. 
Showb.  Mr.  SxABX.  Mr.  MABioni.  Mr.  Htbc. 
Mr.  TouHO  of  MISBOuit  Ms.  Mxxulski.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mrs.  Boxbb.  and  Mr.  Wsisa. 

HJt  1251:  Mr.  Sbtbbb.  Mr.  Hammb- 
acHMioT.  Mr.  Sbusio.  Mr.  SrAMBAint.  Mr. 
GiwaucR.  Mr.  Moldiabi.  Mr.  Bmtm.  Mr. 
McEwxB.  Mr.  Pbibi.  Mr.  Bubbwuibi.  Mrs. 
JomraoB.  Mr.  Packabb.  Mr.  Bobblbbt.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mrs.  Bbhtlst,  Mr.  LtanfOOT.  Mr. 
Gbat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Wibb.  Mr.  CumaOL,  Mr. 
RowLAHS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Visguwkt,  Mr. 
PBBxnn.  Mr.  DSUt,  Mr.  Ahbbsoh.  Mr. 
Anmn.  Mr.  Roc  Mr.  Mibra.  Mr.  Oaa- 
BTAx.  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Tooho  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Eboax.  Mr.  kmauat,  Mr.  m  Loao.  Mr. 
Sdhia.  Mr.  Boaoo.  Mr.  Moobt.  Mr.  Boasn. 
Mr.  KouBB.  Mr.  yALSHmn.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Lipihski.  Mr.  Anuws.  Mr.  BBBBBirH.  Mr. 
Callahah.  Mr.  Babhv.  and  Mr.  Rahau. 

HJt  1372:  Mr.  Moobbbab.  Mr.  OiiMBiiBn. 
Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  QofLLOi.  Mr.  Kobimatbb.  Mr. 
Bbbbutbb.  Mr.  Ftouo.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr. 
Mavboulbs.  Mrs.  Bozsa.  Mr.  Rowuum  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Habihbtt.  Mtl  SfBtiaii. 
Mr.  SwnmALL.  Mr.  NBal,  Mr.  MtdCnrnzT. 
Mr.  Bbviuu  Mr.  Ixwis  of  Flortda.  and  Mr. 

HDOHBa. 

H.J.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Abbabbo.  Mr.  Absbbws. 
Mr.  CoHTBS.  Mr.  Bbbbu,  Mr.  Babhbb.  Mr. 
BoHXB  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bouhs.  Mr. 
MncBBLU  Mrs.  Bvktoh  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Clat.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  TUMrmM,  Mr.  Bobta- 
MAHTX.  Mr.  DtxoH.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  bb 
Looo.  Mr.  Faxio.  Mr.  Ftippo.  Mr.  FowLOt. 
Mr.  OooPB.  Mr.  Gobboh.  Mn.  Booos.  Mr. 

BB  LA  GABSA.  Mr.  ■■BIfBH.  Mr.  BD8AB.  Mr. 

Bbtaht.  Mr.  BvABB  of  niinoia.  Mr.  Foou- 
BTTA.  Mr.  Cbocxzit.  Mr.  EBBuacB.  Mr. 
Hawums.  Mr.  HoHn.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Ms. 
Kaptob.  Mr.  Gbat  of  Pennsylvaiila,  Mr. 
iMnm  of  MirtiJgan.  Mr.  iMLum,  Mr. 
Mabxbt.  Mr.  Mabtibb.  Mr.  Dtsoh.  Mr. 
Mahtoh.  Mr.  iMnmm  ot  Callfoniia.  Mr. 
AsPiH,  Mr.  Hotb.  Mr.  MaCKat.  Mr.  Hatbs. 
Mr.  KoBiMATB.  Mr.  Moobt.  Mr.  Mobbiboh 
of  Cooneetleut.  Ms.  Oaxab.  Mr.  Fauhtbot. 
Mr.  Obtb.  Mr.  Owihs.  Mr.  Moaklbt.  Mr. 
Robiho.  Mr.  RosB.  Mr.  Bataob.  Mr.  SmsBT. 
Mr.  SOLABZ.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Matbodlbb.  Mr. 
Pahbita.  Mr.  Robmbb.  Mr.  Natcbbb.  Mr. 
Ubdiah  of  Florida,  Mr.  Raball,  Mr.  Sohia. 
Mr.  Talloh.  Mr.  'HnaiAS  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Tdbbicblli,  Mr.  Towbs.  Mr.  Walobbh.  Mr. 
atamaiM.  Mr.  Wtbbi.  Mr.  Olih.  Mr.  Goab- 
iHi.  Mr.  Wbus.  Mr.  Rowlahs  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Mubpht.  Mr.  Sfons.  Mr.  Fdboa.  Mr. 
Wbbat.  Mr.  SxBAROH.  ICr.  Rat.  Mib.  Kbh- 
hbllt.  Mr.  Waxmab.  Mr.  a<»S4LBB.  Mr. 
Tatbs.  Mn.  hum.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Tatboh.  Mr.  Rabobl.  Mr.  Bbwu,  Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  BBOOKS.  Mr.  WnxB.  Mr.  Usall.  Mr. 
Fasgbuu  Mr.  WoasiBT,  Mr.  Ddhcah.  Mr. 
Smiib  of  nortda.  Mr.  UacB  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Bbobbsob.  Mr.  DWTB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
GxnBBSOH.  Mr.  Hsbbt,  Mr.  Dbbbice.  Mr. 
Rboola.  Mr.  HOBTOH.  Mr.  Acbbbmaw.  Mr. 
FBOBT.  Mr.  FBABB.  Mr.  I^bmah  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  McGbatb.  Mr.  Bbbmah.  Mr.  Cabpb. 
Mr.  HuoBBS.  Mrs.  Jobhsoh.  Mr.  Kilobb.  Mr. 
Lahtos.    Mr.    FisB.    Mr.    Volbmbb.    Mr. 


HJ.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Embsoh.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Wtlib.  Mr.  Dabbbi. 

HJ.  Res.  78:  Mr.  Tbapicaht.  Mr.  Nbal.  and 
Mr.  BzAUiHQa. 

BJ.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Sthab.  Mr.  Coblb.  Mr. 
Cokt,  Mr.  Jobs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
RusBO.  Mr.  Blilbt.  Ms.  Oaxab.  Mr.  Com- 
BBR.  Mr.  DioGuabbi.  Mr.  Dascmlb.  Mr. 
Kbsab.  Mr.  BOLOHOH.  Mr.  Bbowh  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  RoTBAL.  Mr.  Bostamahtx.  Mr. 
Owns.  Mr.  Gbat  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Savaob, 
Mr.  RiHALBO.  Mr.  Mahtoh.  Mr.  Gbbas.  Mr. 
Cbabbub.  Mr.  CBABB.  Mr.  Albxahbb.  Mr. 
Rauh  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Bbtaht.  Mr.  Wtbbb. 
Mr.  HOGXABT.  Mr.  Ahthoht.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Mr.  Cbappib.  Mr.  Mbazzk.  Mr. 
t.  Mr.  Qoiujh.  Mr.  Wobtut.  Mr. 

,  ifr.  Bbbxoibb.  Mr.  Gilmah.  Mr. 

HALL~Of  (MliO.  Mr.  RITTXB.  Mr.  Hamiltob. 
Mr.  iBsaBB.  Mrs.  RotnoMA.  Mr.  Stxaitoh. 
Mr.  Stums.  Mr.  Walobb.  Mr.  FBost.  Mr. 
Skbltoh.  Mr.  Cabx.  Mr.  Evahs  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Bbwabbs  of  CNdataoma.  Mr.  Schavbx. 
and  Mr.  Moobt. 

HJ.  Rea.  134:  Ms.  Mixulsbi. 

HJ.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  GnoaicB. 
Mr.  Hbpih.  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hbpbb.  Mr. 
Saxtob.  Mr.  TouHS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Fobibb. 
Mr.  Unris  of  Flmlda.  Mr.  Hatbs.  Mr.  Bou- 
GBB.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Bobb  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  boAB.  Mr.  Wibib.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Macb. 
Mr.  BroBBB.  Mr.  Biahoblahb.  Mr.  Owbb. 
Mr.  DBWiHB.  Mia.  Collihs.  Mr.  Bbmah. 
Mr.  Savaob.  Mr.  Mahtc».  Mr.  Embbbob.  Mr. 
McQbaih.  Mr.  SCHXUB.  Mr.  Sibahb.  Mr. 
Bbtill.  Mis.  Boxbb.  Mr.  Qunxn.  Mr. 
SXABB.  Mr.  DuBBiH.  Mr.  Roc.  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr.  Raball.  Mr.  Dwtb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
HUBBBB.  Mr.  Cbocbbit.  Mr.  Mbazb.  Ms. 
MiEULSEi.  Mr.  nniBAH.  Mrs.  Kbbbblt. 
Mr.  Mamoah.  Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr.  Mubiuumbt. 
Mr.  SoLABZ.  Mr.  Fbbxihb.  Mr.  Sebltoh.  Mr. 
Cbappib.  Mr.  Wobilbt.  Mr.  Ebwabm  of 
OklahooM.  and  Mr.  Dtsoh. 

HJ.  Res.  150:  Mr.  Lahtos. 

HJ.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Rrtb.  Mr.  Cobbt.  Mrs. 
BcBHBiBSB.  Mis.  Mbtbu  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Fawbll.  Mr.  Babtoh  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ah- 
BBWB.  Mr.  Bbucb.  Mr.  Nblsmi  of  nortda, 
and  Mr.  Tbapicaht. 

HJ.  Rea.  166:  Mr.  Dbbht  Smith.  Vocaho- 
tigh.  Mr.  Whrbrubbi.  Mr.  LiORTrooT.  and 
Mr.  Nbal. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Ahbbws.  Mr. 
BOLAHD.  Mr.  BxooMPiBLD.  Mr.  Edgax.  Mr. 
Rowlahs  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Smrh  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Wolpk.  Mr.  Wisb.  Mn.  Hour, 
and  Mr.  Dobhbllt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Touho  of  norida,  Mr. 
TouHO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Whrlbt.  Mr.  Gbat  of  minois.  Mrs. 
Boms.  Mr.  Wobtlbt.  Mr.  Spbatt.  and  Mr. 


H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mrs.  CoLLon. 

H.  Cm.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Talloh. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Asrai. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Fauht- 
BOT.  Mr.  Laoomaxsiho.  Mr.  I^wis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  SroKBS.  and  Mr.  Wolp. 

H.  Res.  37:  Mrs.  Bubtoh  of  California. 
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nCPROVEBOaVT  OF  THE  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION'S  CA- 
PACITY TO  SERVE  VETERANS 
WITH  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE 


HON.  OLYMPU  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAmK 
IH  THX  HOU8B  OF  RSPUSENTATIvn 

Wednetday.  February  27, 19S5 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. February  19,  I  Introduced  four 
bills.  KJR.  1101.  1102.  1103.  and  1104. 
which,  when  passed,  will  help  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  better  serve  the 
growing  population  of  veterans  who 
need  long-term  care  and.  specifically, 
that  large  group  of  these  veterans 
which  suffers  from  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. 

We  have  made  some  progress  In 
recent  years  toward  unraveling  the 
mystery  of  Alzheimer's  disease.  The 
last  Congress,  In  response  to  the  con- 
cerns of  many  Members,  appropriated 
additional  moneys  for  research  on  the 
disease  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  More  money  has  also  been  di- 
rected to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  such  research.  Although  the  scien- 
tific community  could  certainly  profit- 
ably use  additional  fiinds  to  pursue  a 
better  understanding  of  the  disease, 
we  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  a  meaningful  research 
program  has  begun. 

The  four  bills  I  Introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 19.  Mr.  Speaker,  address  a  differ- 
ent aspect  of  the  Alzheimer's  problem, 
one  which  Is  more  immediate  and  one 
on  which  we  have  not  made  a  suffi- 
cient beginning;  that  is,  the  problem 
of  treating  and  caring  for  people  who 
today  suffer  from  the  disease. 

JIIXHSIMIK'S  DiaXASK 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  one  of  the 
major  afflictions  which  threaten  old 
people,  and  it  is  certain  to  become 
more  Important  as  our  population 
ages.  It  is  the  fourth  leading  cause  of 
death  among  older  persons,  after 
heart  attacks,  cancer,  and  strokes.  It 
wiU  claim  one  in  six  of  us  In  our  later 
years  unless  the  cause  and  a  cure  are 
found.  Presently.  3  to  4  million  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  Alzheimer's  disease, 
including  tens  of  thousands  of  veter- 
ans. The  illness  runs  from  3  to  20 
years  before  the  victim's  Inevitable 
death  and  is  characterized  by  progres- 
sively debilitating  memory  loss,  per- 
sonality changes,  and  finally,  total  loss 
of  control  over  bodily  functions. 
siGMincAiicx  poa  the  vrsiaiis' 

ASimnSTKATIOH 

These  statistics  carry  a  grim  signifi- 
cance for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. In  40  years,  there  will  be  43  mil- 


lion Americans  65  and  over— almost 
double  today's  elderly  population. 
This  Is  the  age  group  most  vulnerable 
to  Alzheimer's  disease,  although  many 
in  their  forties  and  fifties  become  vic- 
tims. 

A  large  portion  of  this  aging  popula- 
tion Is  now,  and  will  be  later,  veterans. 
Today,  there  are  nearly  4  million  vet- 
erans age  96  and  over.  By  1990,  there 
WiU  be  almost  twice  that  number— 7.3 
million.  And  in  the  year  3000.  about 
two  out  of  every  three  American  males 
65  and  over  will  be  veterans.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  veterans'  popu- 
lation will  suffer  from  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease or  related  demmtlas.  Clearly,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  have  to 
assimie  a  major  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  these  veterans. 

msD  poa  cmmm  at  nn  vstbums' 

AOMUnSTBATIOa 

Unfortunately,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration does  not  vpear  to  be  ade- 
quately prepared  to  deal  with  what 
will  be  a  growing  veterans'  population 
in  need  of  long-term  care  and.  within 
that  population,  a  substantial  number 
of  veterans  with  Alzheimer's  disease. 
Under  current  law,  first  priority  for 
admission  into  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health  care  system  is  given  to 
those  veterans  with  servtee-oonnected 
disabilities  or  conditions.  Veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities. 
Including  those  with  Alzheimer's,  are 
admitted  to  "the  extent  that  VA  re- 
sources remain  available."  and  if  (1) 
they  are  65  or  over,  or  (2)  they  are  In- 
digent. This  priority  scheme  is  reason- 
able given  that  resources  are  now.  and 
probably  wUl  remain,  limited.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  priority  scheme  also  can 
mean  that  some  veterans  with  Alzhei- 
mer's or  other  chronic  disabilities  may 
not  be  accorded  a  high  enough  priori- 
ty to  receive  care. 

More  Importantly,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's ability  to  serve  veterans 
with  long-term  care  needs  is  hampered 
by  several  key  features  of  its  health 
care  system. 

LACK  OP  OOMSISTBR  POUCT  A*  ' 


I  shall  return  to  this,  the  most  im- 
portant dimension  of  the  problem,  in  a 
moment.  Before  I  do.  however.  I  want 
to  stress  that  It  is  certainly  not  the 
case  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
provides  no  care  for  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease victims.  In  fact.  I  understand  that 
some  veterans  with  the  disease  are 
being  treated— and  treated  well— in 
certain  VA  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  However,  taking  the  key  fea- 
tures of  the  VA  health  care  system  as 
a  given  for  the  moment,  it  seems  to  be 
the  case  that  there  is  no  consistent  VA 


policy  concerning  veterans  suffering 
from  Alzheimer's  disease. 

In  a  series  of  hearings  conducted  by 
various  House  committees.  Including 
one  I  conducted  in  my  own  State  of 
Maine,  we  have  been  told  about  expe- 
riences of  families  of  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients which  highlight  this  lack  of  con- 
sistent policy.  Apparently,  some  VA 
hospitals  do  accept  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients while  others  do  not.  with  no  ob- 
vious reasons  for  the  differences  In 
policy.  We  have  also  been  told  that 
some  Alzheimer's  patients  who  have 
been  admitted  to  VA  facUlUes  have 
been  asked  to  leave  after  only  a  short 
stay,  or  have  been  transferred  to  nurs- 
ing homes  where  the  families  must 
bear  the  cost.  Neither  Medicare  nor 
private  insurance  provide  any  signifi- 
cant amount  of  financial  assistance  to 
Alzheimer's  victims.  Under  Medicaid, 
nursing  home  care  is  covered,  .but  usu- 
ally not  until  the  patient's  family  has 
been  reduced  to  poverty.  The  VA's 
failure  to  Implement  a  consistent  and 
fair  admission  policy  for  veterans  with 
Alzheimer's  disease  only  exacerbates 
the  severe  financial  and  emotional 
strains  associated  with  this  disease. 

USD  poa  cHAmns  n  kst  psatdkbs  op  tbb 

VA's  RIALTR  CAMS  STSTBI 

Inconsistencies  such  as  this  can 
probably  be  corrected.  The  most  seri- 
ous problem,  to  which  I  alluded  above, 
is  created  by  certain  key  features  of 
the  VA's  health  care  sjrstem. 

Once  a  veteran  has  been  admitted 
into  this  system,  with  whatever  degree 
of  priority— service-connected  or  oth- 
erwise, care  management  continues 
throughout  all  varieties  of  care  (acute 
and  long  term)  and  through  all  care 
settings  (hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
adult  day  care  centers,  and  so  on)  until 
discharge.  While  inside  the  system, 
that  is.  while  on  active  status,  a  veter- 
an may  be  referred  to  all  levels  and  va- 
rieties of  care. 

Once  discharged,  however,  non-serv- 
ice-oonnected  veterans  are  outside  the 
system  on  inactive  status  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  may  not  track 
them  in  any  fashion.  I  understand, 
however,  that  the  VA  has  already 
begun  a  computerized  register  of  vet- 
erans on  inactive  status  who  have  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  or  conditions. 
Furthermore,  once  a  veteran  with  a 
non-service-connected  disability  is  dis- 
charged and  enters  Inactive  status,  he 
or  she  must  reapply  for  admission  into 
the  VA's  health  care  system,  compet- 
ing with  all  other  veterans  seeking  ad- 
mission. Including  those  with  higher 
priority  claims  to  service.  Needless  to 
say,    these    features    of    the    system 


•  Tim  "bullet"  symbol  idcndfiM  •tatcmcncs  or  UMeniooA  which  arc  noc  tpokcn  by  die  Member  on  dte  floor. 
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greatly  inhibit  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's ability  to  keep  track  of  what 
h^pens  to  non-service-connected  vet- 
erans on  inactive  status,  and  also 
greatly  hinders  the  VA's  ability  to  pro- 
vide necessary  continuity  of  care, 
which  is  obviously  very  important,  not 
to  say  essential,  for  individuals  with 
chronic  disability  or  recurring  acute 
episodes, 
poua  BiLLa  DssioiraD  to  suable  tub  VA  TO  m- 

PROVX  ITS  SOVICIS  TO  ALZRKIMBB'8  VlCmU 
AHDTHKIB  PAIOLIBS 

The  four  bills  I  Introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 10  will  help  to  esUbllsh  the  con- 
sistent policy  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration needs  in  order  to  effectively 
meet  its  obligations  to  veterans  with 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

HJl.  1101  would  provide  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion with  the  authority  to  provide 
treatment  for  Alzheimer's  disease  vic- 
tims regardless  of  the  age  of  the  veter- 
an. Such  a  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Administrator  would  permit  the  VA  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  veterans  who 
experience  relatively  early  onset  of 
the  disease. 

H.R.  1102  would  require  the  Admin- 
istrator to  set  aside  10  percent  of  the 
niunber  of  intermediate  care  hospital 
beds  in  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
ical facilities  for  the  care  of  veterans 
suffering  from  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
reUted  brain  disorders.  This  require- 
ment would  replace  uneven  and  capri- 
cious availability  of  care  for  Alzhei- 
mer's victims  in  VA  facilities  with 
more  uniform  and  reliable  care. 

H.R.  1103  would  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator to  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
concerning  treatment  provided  by  the 
VA  to  veterans  suffering  from  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  organic  brain 
disorders.  This  requirement  will  have 
the  effect  of  focusing  the  VA's  atten- 
tion in  a  systematic  way  on  the  treat- 
ment It  provides  to  veterans  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease.  It  wiU  have  the 
added  benefit  of  providing  the  Con- 
gress with  sjwtematic  information 
about  the  VA's  efforts  in  this  area, 
thereby  providing  a  basis  for  further 
administrative  and  legislative  initia- 
tives. 

H.R.  1104  would  provide  an  enroll- 
ment and  tracking  system  in  the  VA 
which  will  help  the  agency  coordinate 
the  VA  and  community-based  care  for 
veterans  who  require  long-term  care. 
This  bill  would  enable  the  VA  to  over- 
come the  problems  inherent  in  being 
unable  to  track  veterans  discharged 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
care  into  inactive  status.  Essentially, 
the  bill  would  create  a  new  status  in 
the  VA  health  care  system,  that  of  en- 
rollment. Under  terms  of  this  bill,  any 
veteran  who  is  furnished  health  or 
medical  care  by  the  VA  would  become 
enrolled  in  the  VA  health  care  system. 
Subsequently,   a   veteran   may   have 
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active  or  inactive  status,  but  whichev- 
er obtains,  the  veteran  remains  en- 
rolled. The  practical  import  of  en- 
rolled status  is  twofold:  First,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  must  track  all 
enrollees.  and  second,  any  veteran  who 
is  enrolled  shall  be  given  priority  for 
treatment  over  nonenrolled  veterans 
unless  that  nonenrolled  veteran  is  mp- 
plying  for  care  for  a  service-connected 
condition.  This  new  status  of  enroll- 
ment would  enable  the  VA  to  provide 
greatly  Improved  continuity  of  care. 

HJi.1101 
A  biU  to  amend  tttle  38.  United  Ststea  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  improved  treatment  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  veterans 
suf  f ertais  from  Alzbeimer'a  disease  and  re- 
lated orsanlc  brain  diaorden 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativei   of  the    United  Statet   of 
Amertea  in  Ctmgreaa  aeaenMed,  That  (a) 
aecUon  610  of  UUe  S8.  United  States  Code,  ia 
amended— 

(1)  by  Insertlnc  "or  (f)"  in  subaectlon 
(aXS)  after  "subaectlon  (e)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "to  a  veteran  to  whom 
thli  Bubsection  appUes"  In  paragtapbs  (3) 
and  (3)  of  subaectlon  (e>  rrter  "may  not  be 
provided";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  Uie  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  Bubaectlon: 

"(f)  In  the  caae  of  a  veteran  suffering  (or 
who  may  be  suffering)  from  AUieimer's  dls- 
eaae  or  a  related  organic  brain  dteorder.  the 
AdminlBtrattH*  may  provide  treatment  for 
such  disease  under  this  di«>ter  reganDesi 
of  the  ace  of  the  veteran.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 1985. 

HJt.  1103 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  direct  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  set  aside  10  percent  of  the  Inter- 
mediate-care boapltal  beds  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administiatioo  fOr  the  care  of  veter- 
ans suffering  from  Alshelmer's  dlaeaae 
and  related  organic  brain  disorderB 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmae  of 
RepmentaHvea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congnaa  aMaemMed,  That  aec- 
Uon 610  of  UUe  38.  United  Statea  Code,  ia 
amended  by  addtatg  at  the  end  the  f«dlowlnt 
new  BubBecttoni 

"(f)  Ttie  Admlnlstiator  shall  provide  that 
10  pereent  of  the  number  of  intermediate- 
caie  hospital  beds  in  VeteranB'  Adminlstra- 
Uon  medical  faellltiea  shall  be  set  aside  for 
the  care  of  veterans  suffering  from  Alshel- 
mer's disease  and  related  or^uiic  brain  dls- 
orders.". 

HJL  1103 
A  bill  to  dtreet  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  report  to  CongresB  on  treat- 
ment by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
veterans  suffering  from  Alsheimer'a  dis- 
eaae  and  related  orsanlc  brain  diaorden 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Homae  of 
RepreaentaHvet   of  the   United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conoreu  aaaembled.  That  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Uie  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Af  f  ain  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepreaentaUves  a  report  con- 
cerning treatment  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  veterans  suffering  from 
Alshelmer's    disease    and    related    orsanlc 
brain  disorders.  The  report  shall  include— 
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(1)  a  deacrlption  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion policy  reganUng  the  provision  of  inf  or- 
matkm  relating  to  sudi  disease  snd  related 
dlaorderB.  the  rtlasnoals  of  aueh  dlaeaae  and 
related  diaorden  in  veterans  eligible  for 
liealth-care  servioM  under  chapter  17  of 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  snd  the  provi- 
Blon  of  outpatient  aervleea.  iiospital  care, 
and  nuTBlng  home  care  for  such  diaeaae  and 
related  disorden  to  such  veterana; 

(2)  a  descrtpUon  of  any  plana  the  Adminis- 
trator has  for  the  improvement  of  services 
relating  to  su^  rtiafaar  and  related  dlaor- 

(3)  recommended  levels  of  fundins  for 
VeteraiH'  AdmlnistraUan  medical  programs 
for  the  treatment  of  such  dlaeaae  and  relat- 
ed disorders,  shown  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  the  fiscal  year  during  which 
the  report  is  submitted  snd  for  each  of  the 
four  iiiic»i»irtlng  flacal  years;  and 

(4)  any  neommmdMXitma  the  Administra- 
tor may  have  for  sdminlstraUve  or  legtala- 
tlve  aeUon  relating  to  the  provision  of  serv- 
toes  for  sudi  dJaease  and  related  dlaorderB. 

HJl.  1104 
A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  use  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnMntkn  health-care  system  of  an  en- 
rollment system  and  tar  the  use  of  a 
tracking  system  for  the  ooordination  of 
ooomiunity-baaed  care  provided  veterans 
requirinc  lang-teim  care 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  oj 
RepreaenlaHva   of  the    United   Statea  of 
America  in  Congrea*  otaemNed,  That  (a) 
chapter  17  of  tttle  38.  United  Statea  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  603  the 
f oOowing  aection: 
•t«W.BTolift— ^traddf  systet 

"(aXl)  The  Administrator  sbaD  maintain 
an  enrollment  system  for  veterans  fur- 
nished health  and  medical  care  t>y  the  Vet- 
etaui' Administration. 

"(2)  A  veteran  who  is  furnished  health  or 
medical  care  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion BhsU  be  enrolled  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health-care  system.  Once  a  vet- 
eran Is  enrolled,  the  veteran  shall  remsln 
enrolled  for  so  kmg  as  the  veteran  Is  diglUe 
for  health  snd  medical  care  from  the  Veter- 
azw' Administration. 

"(3)  A  veteran  who  is  enroUed  shall  be  car- 
ried in  either  an  acUve  status  or  an  inactive 
status.  When  a  veteran  is  adnoltted  to  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnistraUan  health-care 
system  for  the  furaishlng  of  medical  and 
health  care,  the  veteran  shall  be  placed  In 
an  acUve  status  and  abaU  continue  In  an 
active  status  for  ao  long  as  treatment  of  the 
veteran  continues.  Upon  disehBrge  frcmi 
treatment,  the  veteran  shaU  be  placed  in  an 
Insettve  status. 

"(4)  A  veterBn  who  is  enrolled  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-care  system 
and  is  in  an  inactive  status  who  appUes  to 
the  Veterans'  AdministratloD  for  health  or 
medical  care  Shsll  be  given  priority  In  treat- 
ment over  another  veteran  applying  for  care 
who  is  not  already  enrolled  in  the  system 
unless  the  other  veteran  is  applying  for  care 
for  a  servioe-oonnected  condition. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shsU  mslntaln  a 
traddng  system  for  veterans  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon 
health-care  system.  The  tracing  system 
shall  be  used  to  follow  and  coordinate  the 
provlBion  of  health-related  aervloes  to  veter- 
ans who  require  long-term  care  and  receive 
care  from  enUties  other  than  the  Veterans' 
AdministraUon.  including  servloes  from 
community-baaed  organiaaUonB. 
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"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
retulations  for  the  manner  In  which  this 
section  is  to  be  carried  out.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  M3  the 
following  new  Item: 

"603.  Enrollment  and  tracking  system.". 

Sic.  3.  SecUon  603  of  title  36,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1985.« 


MISTREATBOaiT  OF  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OP  mW  TOIK 
nf  THX  RO0SK  or  mBnUSKHTATITXS 

Wednesday.  February  27, 19SS 

•  Mi.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Soviet  Jews  remain 
trapped  in  a  situation  where  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  practice  their  religion, 
a  right  which  we  ao  frequently  take 
for  granted,  and  yet  they  cannot  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  to  emigrate  to  other 
lands  where  they  may  practice  their 
religion  freely.  We  pay  tribute  to  their 
continuing  courage  and  determination 
In  the  face  of  oppression. 

The  recent  conviction  of  Aleksandr 
Kholmlansky.  a  Hebrew  teacher  from 
Moscow,  on  charges  of  "possessing  am- 
munlUon"  and  "hooligan"  acUvlUes  is 
but  one  more  example  of  the  repres- 
sion of  the  practice  of  their  religion  by 
Soviet  Jews.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
Soviets  may  well  have  a  point.  Mr. 
Kholmlansky  did  possess  a  form  of 
ammunition— knowledge.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly guilty  of  using  It.  His  activi- 
ties as  a  teacher,  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  about  the  history,  teach- 
ings, and  practice  of  Judaism,  were  im- 
doubtedly  as  threatening  to  some  as 
the  use  of  we^wns. 

However,  a  religious  idea  is  only  dan- 
gerous when  one  chooses  to  fear  It. 
Left  alone,  such  Ideas  wither  and  die 
or  flourish  and  enrich  a  society.  Otir 
Natlon  has  certainly  seen  its  share  of 
religious  ideas  that  have  passed  away. 
Those  that  have  remained  have  been 
beneficial  to  all,  not  Just  the  believers. 
It  took  our  society  quite  a  while  to 
come  to  this  understanding.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Government  wlU 
soon  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Until  that  time  comes,  however,  it  is 
important  that  we  take  every  opportu- 
nity to  stand  in  solidarity  with  those 
who  suffer  for  their  religious  beliefs 
and  practices.* 


OUTLOOK  FOR  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 

in  THX  Honsi  or  RxnuscirrATivss 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1985 

•  Mr.   PEASE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   rise 
today  to  Include  in  the  public  record 
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the  text  of  the  speech  given  February 
25  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  on  the  subject  of  the  outlook  for 
tax  reform  In  the  House  Wajrs  and 
Means  Committee.  It  certainly  Is  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  hear  the  omn- 
ments  of  Chairman  Dam  RoRBncow- 
SKi— with  his  vast  expertise  in  formu- 
lating tax  policy— on  this  subject 
which  Is  so  closely  tied  to  the  national 
interest. 

Chairman  Rosrsmcowsxi  correctly 
perceives  the  public's  demand  for 
reform  and  is  taking  a  big  step  for- 
ward in  ridding  the  Tax  Code  of  nu- 
merous distortions  built  into  it  over 
the  years. 

In  his  speech,  the  chairman  states. 

The  paradox  presented  bf  tax  raform  is 
that  free  enterprise  lias  a  substantial  price— 
especially  for  business.  Oetting  Oovenimeot 
off  your  back,  in  the  last  analysts,  means 
doing  it  yourself— whether  it's  selUng  air- 
planes atooad,  salvaging  a  steel  mill,  or  de- 
veloping an  advanced  micro  chip.  That's  a 
simple  truth  that  some  find  painful,  even 
those  who  cry  loudest  for  freedom  of  eholoe. 
The  alternative  Is  continued  Oovemment 
intervention— and  more  layers  of  medal  ex- 
ceptions, exemptions,  transition  rules,  cred- 
its, and  deductions  that  erratically  guide 
economic  decisions. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  efforts  to 
broaden  the  tax  base  and  to  reduce  in- 
dividual and  corporate  income  tax 
rates  and  am  very  pleased  to  submit 
this  speech  for  the  record.  I  hope  that 
it  will  serve  to  focus  the  dlaeuaskm  by 
Members  of  the  House  on  this  critical 
subject. 

SmcR  ST  RsPBXBiaTATivs  Daa 
RosmowsKi 

Tax  reform  is  a  noble  cause.  Uke  antl- 
genodde  treaties  and  flag  day  proclama- 
tions, everybody's  for  tax  reform.  But 
choosing  the  individual  parts  of  a  sweeping 
reform  plan  is  no  easier  than  grabbing 
quicksilver. 

The  question  I  put  to  you  tonight  is  not  ao 
much  whether  we  need  tax  reform,  or  want 
tax  reform,  but  whether  we  can  enact  tax 
reform. 

Some  link  tax  reform  with  lower  rates. 
Some  fear  it  will  end  up  costing  them 
money.  Others  dread  the  fiscal  uncertainty. 
To  most,  perfect  tax  ref onn  Is  to  have  some- 
one else's  shelter  torn  down  to  pay  for  their 
tax  cut. 

Building  a  national  consensus  around  tax 
refona— or  more  Uuntly,  twisting  enough 
arms  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate- 
Is  a  considerable  challenge.  Not  Just  for 
Ronald  Reagan  or  Bob  Psekwood  or  Dan 
Rostenkowakl— but  f  or  sU  of  us  who  worry 
that  the  inequities  and  Inadsquactas  and  ex- 
cesses In  the  tax  code  wUl  slow— and  per- 
haps halt— the  progress  of  recovery— like 
rfaUng  In  a  ear  with  one  soft  tire. 

Tax  reform  ought  to  be  done.  Tax  reform 
can  be  done.  All  it  takes  is  a  lot  of  educa- 
tion, a  lot  of  pushing  and  a  lot  of  negotiat- 
ing—all against  the  dock. 

As  the  President  put  It:  "If  not  us.  who?  If 
not  now,  when?" 

So  far.  most  tax  reform  proposals  have 
been  written  In  quiet,  thoughtful  chambers 
beyond  the  damor  of  polities.  Most  are  ex- 
pansive and  provocative,  though  at  times 
they  seem  to  complicate— rather  than  sim- 
plify. Parts  of  each  plan  defy  adminlstra- 
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tlon.  Others  beg  fights  that  shouldn't  be 
fought— or  can't  be  won.  (But  then,  scholars 
and  technicians  tend  to  be  far  more  coura- 
geous than  polltleiana.)  But.  talun  together, 
they  contain  most  of  the  concepts  that  will 
guide  us. 

When  Secretary  Baker  sits  down  before 
the  Committee  in  two  days,  the  campaign 
for  massive  reform  wlU  enter  a  new  and 
man  combative  phase.  Ftom  that  moment 
on.  tax  reform  moves  from  the  cloisters  Into 
the  coliseum. 

Without  question,  the  stakes  are  high. 
The  Treasury  plan  would  pick  up  an  esti- 
mated 80  billion  dollars  by  IMO  and  move  it 
to  other  columns.  Some  groups  and  indus- 
tries would  be  forced  to  give  up  a  substan- 
tial number  of  tax  breaks.  Others  would 
gain  enoratoualy  through  rate  cuts.  But  for 
moat,  the  gain  Is  a  freer,  simpler  tax  system. 

In  a  more  perfect  world,  we  could  all  agree 
to  a  series  of  guiding  principles— and  then 
move  quickly  toward  a  tialance  that  assures 
aU  parties  long-term  gains.  But  this  Is  a 
free-wheeling  democracy,  not  a  perfect 
world. 

So  Instead  of  gathering  for  a  common 
cause,  corporations,  trade  groups  and  unions 
have  alrndy  begun  to  mass  under  battle 
flags,  extend  the  research  and  development 
credit.  Save  the  Investment  tax  credit.  Head 
off  the  assault  on  capital  gains  treatment 
Stop  aU  taxes  on  fringe  benefits. 

Powerful  eoalltioas  are  a  reality  In  Wash- 
ington—where campaign  contributions, 
dlieet  mall  appeals  and  grass  roots  pressure 
have  dramatically  altered  the  "dellberattve 
process."  As  the  intramural  competition  for 
tax  benefits  intensifies,  the  code  naturally 
becomes  more  convoluted  as  politicians  seek 
to  aeooounodate  often  contradictory  inter- 


To  most,  the  words  "tax  reform"  "'gg*^  a 
benign  rampaign  for  fairness  and  shnpllrity. 
But  to  a  relative  few,  "tax  reform"  Is  a  can 
to  arms  to  protect  lucrative  tax  breaks,  no 
matto-  how  unproductive,  obsolete  or  exces- 
sive—or  what's  offered  In  trade.  The  last 
decade  has  provided  ample  evidence  of  a 
■nail  number  of  people  with  a  large  amount 
at  risk  outflanking  a  larger  number  of 
people  each  with  a  small  amount  to  gain. 

The  making  of  tax  policy  is  always  done 
with  good  intentions  stepping  up  cairftal 
formation,  encouraging  more  public  hous- 
ing, promoting  research  and  development. 
Often,  tax  policy  Is  bom  of  crisis:  energy 
credits  to  cushion  another  embargo,  safe 
harbor  leasing  to  preserve  baste  industry, 
the  all-aavers  certificate  for  teetering  "S 
and  iM."  The  tax  code  reads  like  an  Ameri- 
can history  book  chronicling  our  uneven 
economic  and  social  demands  Most  were 
worthy  In  their  time.  Many  are  now  outdat- 
ed and  unproductive— aluldng  cash  from 
one  sector  to  another  with  little  concern  for 
the  ultimate  economic  consequence. 

To  those  who  are  preparing  to  stand 
against  change— I  have  a  warning— don't  un- 
derestimate the  public  demand  for  reform. 
Not  Just  in  think  tanks  and  among  liberal 
tax  lawyers,  but  In  the  great  belt  of  middle- 
income  earners  whoee  taxes  are  automati- 
cally withheld  and  sent  off  to  Washington. 
Poll  after  poll  reveals  that  far  more  than 
half  the  nation's  taxpayers  feel  they're 
paying  more  than  their  fair  share— that 
they're  footing  the  UU  left  behind  by  those 
wealthy  and  facile  enough  to  front-load  de- 
ductions, defer  Income  and  turn  ordinary 
income  Into  capital  gains.  In  essence,  a  few 
get  to  play  plnball— the  rest  put  up  the 
quarters. 
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This  growing  bitterness  hasn't  escaped 
Ronald  Reagan.  He  has  bent  It  to  his  own 
political  advantage  for  years.  And  now  he's 
riding  a  new  spirit  of  populism  that  sudden- 
ly puts  him  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and 
middle  income  taxpayer— at  the  expense  of 
big  business  and  big  personal  wealth— par- 
ticularly those  who  pay  an  extmnely  low 
rate  of  tax.  After  all.  It  is  not  to  big  business 
or  the  wealthy  that  he  owes  his  wide  merg- 
ing of  victory— but  to  America's  middle  who 
so  readily  answer  the  call  to  protect  tradi- 
tional values  like  "fairness."  Those  who  are 
gathering  to  derail  tax  reform  should  recall 
his  knack  for  dividing  complex  Issues  Into 
two  simple  parts— good  and  bad.  fair  and 
imfalr,  givers  and  takers— and  asking. 
"Which  side  are  you  on?"  It's  not  beyond 
the  Presidait  to  ask  television  viewers 
across  the  nation  why  the  most  powerful 
special  interests  should  stand  between  the 
least  powerful  and  tax  cuts  they  long  de- 
serve? It's  a  devastating  question  that  could 
unleash  a  potent  backlash. 

Taken  one  at  a  time,  proposals  to  limit  or 
eliminate  tax  expenditures  would  all  be  de- 
feated. The  only  chance  for  tax  reform  Is  its 
promise  for  simpUdty  and  rate  reduction.  If 
we  give  up  that  tension— that  trade  off— we 
are  lost.  Our  success  in  the  months  to  come 
will  depend  largely  on  four  factors: 

First,  we  need  a  visible  and  vocal  presiden- 
tial commitment.  It  isn't  enough  to  redte 
tax  reform's  litany  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  address.  He's  got  to  bang  the  druiti 
loudly— keeping  pressure  on  interest  groups 
and  Congress  alike. 

Second,  we  can't  make  side  deals  that 
remove  certain  tax  breaks  from  play.  I  un- 
derstand the  anxieties  of  labor  leaders,  gov- 
ernors, churches,  business  and  others  who 
stand  to  lose  benefits  under  current  reform 
proposals.  But  we  can't  rule  out  any  change 
in  the  beginning— even  the  most  popular 
and  the  least  ratlonaL  We've  got  to  start  ne- 
gotiations with  everything  on  the  table. 

Third,  we've  got  to  begin  the  process 
where  we're  going  to  end— and  that's  in 
Congress.  No  ad  hoc  group,  no  matter  how 
august  or  powerful,  can  replace  the  often 
rough  and  tumble  legislative  forum. 

And  fourth,  if  we're  ever  to  reach  a  bal- 
anced reform  plan,  we've  got  to  hew  to  a  set 
of  prindples  as  we  embark. 

We  ought  to  agree  to  revenue  neutrality. 
If  we  raise  a  dollar  in  reform— then  we  owe 
that  dollar  back  in  rate  reduction,  whether 
for  individuals  or  corporations.  If  budget 
cutting  falters— and  the  defidt  becomes  a 
national  dread— then  revenue  may  have  to 
be  raised  In  the  future.  But  that's  the  Presi- 
dent's call- not  ours. 

We  must  not  make  the  system  less  pro- 
gressive—or more  progressive.  That  means 
ma^intMinitig  the  proportional  share  that 
each  income  class  in  our  sodety  pays.  This 
Is  no  time  to  shift  the  burden  utnrard  or 
downward. 

We've  got  to  pay  for  income  tax  cuts  with 
income  tax  Increases.  This  must  be  a  aero 
sum  game.  To  pay  for  Income  tax  cuts  with 
the  proceeds  of  another  form  of  tax  dis- 
counts, the  doUar-for-dollar  tradeoff  be- 
tween tax  reform  and  tax  cuts. 

The  paradox  presented  by  tax  reform  is 
that  free  enterprise  has  a  substantial  price- 
especially  for  business.  Getting  government 
off  your  back.  In  the  last  analysis,  means 
doing  it  yourself— whether  it's  selling  air- 
planes abroad,  salvaging  a  steel  mill  or  de- 
veloping an  advanced  micro  chip.  That's  a 
simple  truth  that  some  find  painful— even 
those  who  cry  loudest  for  Intervention— and 
more  layers  of  special  exceptions,  exemp- 
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Uons.  transition  rules,  credits  and  deduc- 
tions that  erratically  guide  economic  ded- 
sions. 

We  can't  have  it  l>oth  ways.  We  can't  ask 
government  to  get  off  our  backs  and  stm 
extend  a  helping  hand  whenever  times  get  a 
bit  difficult.  Nor  can  we  expect  tax  cuts 
without  paying  the  price  of  reform. 

The  price  of  reform  must  be  affoidaUe. 
No  one  sector  should  be  crippled  by  the 
elimination  of  present  breaks.  No  person 
should  be  penalised  tomorrow  for  doing 
something  that's  perfectly  permissible 
today. 

The  transition  from  the  Old  code  to  the 
new  code  must  be  without  abrupt  and  arlM- 
trary  changes.  Transition  rules  will  be  a 
major  conoem  In  drafting. 

The  price  of  tax  reform  should  slso  In- 
dude  a  reprieve  from  massive,  snnusl  shifts 
in  taxstlon.  Buslneas  has  good  reason  to 
gripe  about  continued  uncertainty.  As  chair- 
man. I  bate  to  lead  the  Ooomtttee  back  Into 
a  section  of  the  code  that  we  Just  finished 
rebuilding  the  Isst  time  snwnd.  Tax  reform 
can't  be  a  game  with  endless  overtimes.  If 
we  iirossfnlly  conclude  a  major  tax  over- 
haul this  Congress.  I  would  be  thr  flist  to 
oppose  sny  further  significant  restruetaring 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Tax  reform  must  be  a  Mpartlaan  mission 
We  csnt  have  one  sMe  promising  tax  cuts 
and  the  other  side  left  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  for  them.  In  the  end.  the  measure  of 
success  will  not  be  the  weight  of  reform- 
but  the  bslsnce  of  votes. 

While  tax  reform  will  be  one  of  the  cen- 
tral focuses  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  coming  days  and  weeks,  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  urgent  need  to 
reduce  the  budget  defidt  and  «»«»«.— *^  one 
of  the  most  serious  threats  to  our  medium 
and  long-term  economic  health.  By  the  end 
of  19M.  federal  debt  was  equal  to  nearly  40 
percent  of  our  gross  nsHnnsI  product,  and 
that  figure  oould  dtanb  to  80  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  If  we  dont  take  steps  Im- 
mediately to  reduce  the  budget  defidt.  Al- 
ready we  see  that  the  cost  of  servtdng  our 
burgeoning  debt  Is  the  fSatest  growing  com- 
ponent of  the  budget. 

This  means  that  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment takes  an  increasing  shsre  of  the  pri- 
vate savings  genersted  here  at  booae,  we 
must  import  capital  from  abroad  to  sattsfy 
the  growing  credit  demsnda  of  buslneas  snd 
government.  Last  year,  the  capital  sent  here 
by  foreigners  was  enough  to  flnsnoe  sbout 
half  the  federal  budget  defidt. 

Cleaily  we  need  that  capital  to  avoid  even 
hiilier  interest  rates  snd  a  damper  on  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  this  situation  cannot 
continue  Indefinitely,  and  It  already  is 
harming  some  important  seetora  of  our 
economy- primarily  those  sectors  that  must 
export  or  compete  with  Imports.  The  enor- 
mous inflows  of  foreign  capital  to  the 
United  States  are  keqiing  the  dollar  at  as- 
tronomical levels.  While  the  budget  defidt 
la  not  the  only  reason  for  a  strong  dollar— 
the  strong  UjS.  economy  and  this  country's 
political  stability  also  sre  Important  fac- 
tors—the budget  defidt  is  the  one  factor 
which  we  can  alter. 

Our  trade  defidt  has  doubled  In  siae  for 
each  of  the  past  three  yeara:  last  year  It 
reached  an  unprecedented  lltt  bUllon. 
Most  snslysts— including  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration—blame the  strong  dollar  for 
most  of  this  drsln.  In  essence,  economic  re- 
covery is  bypsaalng  our  trading  aector,  with 
serious  impllcattons  for  the  future.  If  we  fall 
to  reduce  the  budget  defidt,  and  thereby 
help  bring  the  dollar  to  more  reasonable 
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levels,  we  will  be  ensuring  the  steady  ero- 
sion of  our  manufacturing  base  as  firms  re- 
alise they  must  build  plants  overseas  to 
escape  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  strong 
dollar  on  their  international  competitive- 
neaa.  In  short,  the  federal  government  can't 
go  on  running  up  Its  current  vending  on 
our  exporters'  tab. 

Gathered  in  this  room  tonight  is  the  force 
for  reform.  TO  most  of  us,  tax  reform  and 
defldt  reduction  are  Just  causes.  It  makes 
sense  to  simplify  the  code  and  lower  tax 
ratea.  Despite  public  testimony  from  busi- 
ness groups,  few  dei-<stons  In  your  worid 
hsng  on  any  one  provision  In  the  tax  code. 
For  aU  the  promise  of  the  IMI  Investment 
incentives,  their  impact  is  not  dear.  Clearly, 
certain  industries— like  real  estate  develop- 
ment—benefited greatly  (Just  messure  the 
overtisng  of  unused  office  space  in  Hous- 
ton.) But  given  the  cost,  the  complexity  and 
the  Was— Is  more  better  than  less?  Or 
should  we  aU  begin  the  long  task  of  rethink- 
ing snd  rebalancing  federal  tax  InoentlveB? 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  everyone  must 
pay  a  certain  price  for  reform,  then  you 
must  also  accept  my  Invitation  to  work  with 
us  In  Congress  not  against  us.  Too  often  I 
talk  to  heads  of  businesses  who  dedare 
tbdr  support  for  reform-only  to  be  at- 
tacked by  their  Washington  lobby  pursuing 
the  firm's  special  Interest  with  a  vengeance. 
TOO  often,  the  falconer  never  talks  to  his 
teloon.  The  cost?  Confusion.  HI  will  and 
delay. 

We  only  get  a  chance  at  profound  reform 
every  decade  or  ao.  Our  Republican  preai- 
dent  seems  prepared  to  bock  the  stnigi9e— if 
not  lead  the  charge.  Secretary  Baker  seems 
ready  to  ride.  Congressional  leaders— while 
rarely  enthusiastic  about  projects  which 
demand  such  painful  diolcea  appear  ready 
for  (or  resigned  to)  the  long  mardi.  Taxpay- 
ers are  aloiriy.  but  surdy,  warming  to  the 
lewaids  of  reform.  (And  woe  unto  the  poUti- 
dsn  «4io  disappoints  them.) 

But  without  you— leaders  In  the  corporate 
and  flnanrial  world— the  prospect  for  suc- 
cess Is  very  tentative.  If  you  can  see  beyond 
the  battle  flags  of  your  own  special  Inter- 
ests, If  you  can  reason  beyond  the  hysteria 
of  the  moment,  I  am  convinced  that  tax 
reform  and  tax  fieedoni  is  within  our  grasp. 
It  may  be  the  last  diance  we  aU  have  for  a 
longtime.* 


THE  INDIGNATION  INDUSTRY 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OP  OHIO 
IH  TBS  HOUSE  Or  BEPBBSBIITATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  27,  IMS 

•  Mr.  OZLET.  Mr.  Spe»kxx.  I  was 
struck  by  the  clarity  and  tnithfulneas 
of  the  recent  article  by  George  F.  wm 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Thursday,  February  21.  1985.  Mr. 
Will  points  out  much  better  than  I  the 
obvious  Inconslstenry  followed  by  the 
president  of  the  University  of  the  Pa- 
cific. It  aniears  that  Mr.  Stanley 
BfeCaffrey,  while  talUng  platitudes 
about  acadwnlc  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity In  the  field  of  higher  eduimtton. 
at  the  same  time  denies  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Education  the  opportunity  to 
speak  at  this  Instituticm. 

This    inconsistency    and    hjrpocrisy 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  Halls 
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of  CongresB.  and  I  reocnnmend  to  all 
my  colleagues  the  following  column. 

TRS  ImUOIIATIOH  ImUSTBT 

(By  Oeorie  F.  Will) 

Stanley  McCaffrey,  a  cop  In  the  ranlu  of 
the  thousht  police,  saw  his  duty  and  did  not 
flinch.  McCaffrey,  praaldent  of  Callfomla's 
Univeralty  of  the  Pacific,  saw  what  WUllam 
Bennett  Mid  and  withdrew  an  InvlUtlon  for 
Bennett  to  receive  an  honorary  decree:  "We 
■Imply  cannot  honor  a  peraon  holding  theae 
vlewB." 

I  know  UtUe  about  the  nnlvenity  of  the 
Pacific  but  I  will  wager  that  it  reaembles 
moat  unlveraitlea  and  therefore  la  broad- 
minded  about  the  expreaton.  and  even  the 
teaching,  of  the  view  that  America  la  radat, 
acKlat.  imperlaliat.  mllltartot,  etc.  So  what 
did  Bennett,  the  new  aecretary  of  education, 
aay  that  cauaed  McCaffrey  to  recoil  and 
become  the  toaat  of  the  faculty  club? 

Among  other  thlnga.  Bennett  lald  that, 
for  budgetary  reaaona.  aubsldles  to  mkkUe- 
daaa  studenU  ahould  be  cut  Specifically, 
families  with  incomes  above  t32.S00  should 
not  be  eligible  for  federally  guaranteed 
loans  (that  would  mean  they  would  have  to 
pay  perhaps  13  rather  than  8  percent  inter- 
est). 

There  are  many  Americana— Including,  I 
suspect.  McCaffrey— in  wIkmb  the  flame  of 
thoucht  flickers  so  weakly  that  they  only 
feel  vital  and  engaged  with  history  when 
they  are  indlcnant.  America's  indignation 
industry  makes  neither  shoes  nor  butter  nor 
poetry.  Rather.  It  makes  mandatory  bland- 
ness  by  practicing  moral  intimidation  Its  In- 
timidation works  on  people  who  can  be  In- 
timidated by  the  denial  of  the  honor,  such 
as  It  Is.  of  a  degree  from  the  hands  of  the 
likes  of  McCaffrey. 

Blandneas  In  public  utterance  Is  encour- 
aged by  television  journalism,  which,  be- 
cause of  the  tyranny  of  the  dock,  spedallses 
In  what  are  known  as  "sound  bites."  It  de- 
nnea,  and  distorts,  indivlduala  with  brief, 
telegenic  "bitea."  A  nation  that  knew  noth- 
ing of  Secretary  BenneU  got  iU  first 
glimpse  of  him  In  "a  sound  bite."  He  was 
aaylng  that  for  some  students  the  cut  in 
subsidies  might  mean  having  to  forgo  a 
stereo  or  car  or  spring  vacation  at  the 
beach. 

A  typical  viewer  probably  got  this  glimpse 
on  television  at  dinner  time.  The  baby  waa 
crybig  and  ao  was  the  Culstnart.  the  phone 
was  ringing  and  so  was  the  viewer's  bead  be- 
cause Billy.  14.  had  his  cassette  player  blast- 
ing out  Madonna's  "Like  a  Virgin."  It  was 
all  background  music  for  the  15  second 
sound  bite  that  introduced  Bennett  to  the 
nation. 

Sound  bites  are  more  than  adequate  to 
present  all  the  thoughU  of  some  people. 
But  Bennett  is  not  one  of  them.  He  Is  the 
only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  has  spent 
his  life  taking  serious  Ideas  seriously.  That 
la  what  makes  him  dangerous  to  the  aca- 
demic dlviaion  of  the  Indignation  Indtistry. 

Bennett  says  that  there  can  be  no  "right" 
for  every  student  to  attend  the  university  of 
his  or  her  choice.  Anyone  who  disagrees 
with  that  has  a  peculiar  understanding  of 
the  allocation  of  public  goods.  espedaUy 
goods  such  as  university  admissions  that  are 
valued  in  part  because  of  the  various  forms 
of  status  they  can  confer. 

Bennett  says  (well,  he  said  It  once,  he 
probably  wiU  not  say  it  again  because  depar- 
tures from  blandneas  cause  too  much  tur- 
moil) this:  He  can  imagine  not  being  dis- 
mayed if  his  son  someday  wants  the  money 
saved  for  university  tuition  to  be  used  In- 
stead to  start  a  bualness. 
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Bennett  la  not  expressing  a  Philistine 
preference  for  money  over  mind:  he  Is  ex- 
pressing dismay  that  so  many  univeralttes 
serve  the  mind  poorly.  This  point,  which  be 
has  been  making  forcefully  for  three  years 
as  head  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  lias  been  misserl  by  persons 
eager  to  strike  a  pose  of  indignation.  Which 
brings  us  back  to  McCaffrey,  who  has  disln- 
vited  Bennett.  Why?  "Because  I  find  your 
views  to  be  directly  contrary  to  those  held 
by  me  and  our  Univeralty  of  the  Pacific. 

PI 

'  The  aid  plan  Bennett  defends  will  pre- 
serve aU  aid  for  the  least  affluent  studenU 
who.  without  aid.  could  not  go  to  any  col- 
lege. It  would  make  leas-expenshre  public  In- 
stitutions better  able  to  compete  with  pri- 
vate InsUtutlons.  such  aa  the  Unlvefslty  of 
the  Pacific  for  middle-class  studsnta.  The 
aid  plan  Is  debatable.  But  dishonorable? 

The  hysterical  condemnation  of  Bennett 
lUustratea  the  moral  exhlMtloalsm  of 
people  like  McCaffrey.  It  also  reveals  that 
the  academic  lobby-like.  say.  the  tobaooo 
lobby,  but  with  more  motal  preteoasa— has 
become  an  organlasd  appetite.  Bennett  haa 
interrupted  lU  ooncentraUoo  on  the  sodal 
pork  barrel  by  raising  dIsturWng  quasUoni 
about  academic  purpoass  and  eompetenoe. 

McCaffrey's  approach  to  controversy  Is 
not  new.  "Why  should  we  bother  to  reply  to 
Kautsky?"  Lenin  aaksd.  "He  would  reply  to 
US.  and  we  would  have  to  reply  to  hla  rqily. 
There's  no  end  to  that.  It  win  be  quite 
enough  f w  us  to  anmwinne  that  ysnti^y  Is 
a  traitor  to  the  working  daa.  and  eieryone 
will  understand  everything."  McCaffrey 
should   know   that   everyone   understands 
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The  Labor  Department  so  far  has  Issued 
data  on  the  first  nine  months  of  Partner- 
ship Act  programs,  ending  last  June  M. 
They  show  "positive  termlnatlona"— )oba, 
adimi<Ty'  schooling  or  mUltary  enllst- 
ments-for  61  percent  of  the  1U.400  young 
people  who  passed  through  the  programs 
during  that  time.  The  average  coat  was 

ia.»7. 

By  ooopartson.  the  Job  Corps'  numbers 
seem  iiiiIiiiimwssIh  Oily  U  percent  of  those 
who  enroll  In  the  oorpa  complete  a  training 
program,  although  three-fourtha  of  these 
graduates  have  "poaltlve  termlnatlona."  And 
the  average  annual  cost  for  each  of  the 
corps'  40.800  training  sloU  Is  almost  818.000. 

But  the  disparity  In  success  rates  seems  to 
reflect  less  what  takes  place  In  the  pro- 
grams than  what  they  start  out  with.  Not 
every  Jlsaitvantaged  person  Is  equally  disad- 
vantaged. And  independent  studies  suggest 
that  most  of  the  young  people  In  the  Job 
Tralnliw  nrtnershlp  programa  could  not  be 
called  hardcore. 

The  Job  Corpa.  however,  has  a  well-docu- 
mented M-year  record  of  taking  the  tough- 
eat  caaea.  youngster  already  well  down  the 
road  to  perpetual  Joblsasness.  dependency 
or  criminality.  A  recent  study  found  only  15 
percent  had  hl^  acbool  dlplomaa;  88  per- 
cent had  arreat  reeorda.  In  such  caaea.  the 
Inveatment  must  necessarily  be  greater.  But 
for  each  sts j  «as.  the  payoff— both  for  the 
Individual  and  aodety— alao  la  greater. 

Otmator  Orrin  O.  Hatch  of  Utah,  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  conaervative.  underatanda  thia 
and  la  leading  the  fight  In  Coagreas  to  save 
the  Job  Corps.  That  fight  should  not  even 
be  necessary.  And  It  wouldn't  be.  If  the  Ad- 
mlntatratloo  would  appreciate  the  value  of 
things  as  well  as  their  price.* 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwTOBK 
»  THE  Hoxrgg  or  ■■nugBHTAnm 
Wedne$da%  Febntarfi  27.  IMS 
•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  SpMlwr.  I  rlie  to 
bring  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
Job  Corpg.  which  la  under  attadt  from 
the  Reagan  admlnlgtrmUon. 

The  Job  Corpa  hag  been  one  of  the 
moat  coat  effective  Oreat  SodeCy  pro- 
grama. It  haa  trained  tena  of  thou- 
■anda  of  dlaadvantaged  young  people 
In  uaeful  Job  akUla.  In  thla  age  when 
the  poor  and  mlnorltieo  need  training 
more  than  ever  before,  we  ahould  be 
lending  a  hand  for  their  benefit 

I  would  like  to  aubmit  the  following 
New  York  Timaa  editorial  for  the  uae 
of  my  coUeaguea.  It  preaenta  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  admlniatratlon'a  at- 
tempta  to  gut  thia  fine  program. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Ttmea.  Psb.  M,  1808] 
Kbt  thi  Job  Coara:  It  Woass 

The  Reagan  Admlnlstratloo  Is  a  retentless 
critic  of  Orsat  Society  programs  that  dont 
work.  Why.  then.  Is  It  ao  eager  to  eliminate 
the  Job  Corps,  which  doast 

The  Administration  says  programs  created 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnanhlp  Act.  en- 
acted In  1888.  aerve  the  aame  dlaadvantaged 
groups  as  the  Job  Corps,  but  far  more  effi- 
ciently and  at  aubatantlally  lower  coat. 
There'a  only  one  problem  with  thla  claim:  It 
cant  be  proven  and  actually  appears  to  be 
falae. 


PUBUCATION  OP  "SILENT 
SPRINO" 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 


opomo 
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ni  THB  Bouas  or 

Wedneaday,  Februam  27, 19SS 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1062. 
the  publication  of  "SUent  Ssniag"  by 
Rachel  Caraon  gave  riae  to  new  con- 
cern for  our  natural  environment.  Now 
It  la  time  to  add  a  new  dimenaiwi  to 
that  concern  by  banning  the  importa- 
tion of  the  cancer-cauaing  chemical 
benaldine  into  the  United  States. 

Bensidlne  and  its  derivatlvea  contin- 
ue to  be  produced  and  uaed  in  many 
parte  of  the  world.  deQ)lte  overwhelm- 
ing adentlflc  evidence  that  thla  chemi- 
cal la  a  deadly  carcinogen.  Some  indua- 
trialliKd  nations,  including  the  United 
Statea,  have  acted  to  limit  the  expo- 
gure  of  their  own  workera  to  benzidine. 
But  thouaanda  of  workers,  eapedally 
thoae  in  many  Third  World  countrtea. 
are  being  ezpoaed  to  thia  cancer-caus- 
ing agent  becauae  they  are  completely 
unaware  of  the  danger  or  they  are 
powerleas  to  do  anything  about  It. 
That  la  why  I  have  Introduced  legiala- 
tion.  along  with  Congresamen  Obbt. 
Bomoa.  and  Floaio.  to  counteract 
what  amounta  to  a  slow  motion. 
Bhopal-type     health     hazard     that 
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threatens  the  lives  of  many  unsuspect- 
ing people. 

My  bill— the  Benzidine  Protection 
and  Control  Act  of  1985— has  three 
purpoaea: 

First,  to  encourage  the  world  com- 
munity to  take  immediate  steps  to  end 
all  worker  exposure  to  benzidine  and 
benzidine-baaed  products: 

Second,  to  protect  workers  exposed 
to  benzidine  and  benzidlne-based  prod- 
ucts; and 

Third,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
benzidine  and  benzidlne-based  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States. 

Fy>r  more  than  75  years,  a  growing 
volume  of  scientific  evidence  has  been 
compiled  to  substantiate  that  benzi- 
dine and  its  derivatives  should  be  re- 
garded as  strong  human  carcinogens. 
The  cancer-causing  effect  is  further 
confirmed  by  animal  data  and  support- 
ed by  studies  on  bacteria  and  manuna- 
llan  cells,  as  well  as  by  in  vivo  and  in 
vitro  data  on  the  DNA-binding  and 
DNA-damaglng  capacity  of  benzidine. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion [OSHA]  enforces  regulations  de- 
signed to  hold  worker  exposure  to  ben- 
zidine to  the  lowest  feasible  amount. 
In  addition,  OSHA  and  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  [NIOSH]  in  1980  issued  a 
health  hazard  alert,  warning  of  the 
danger  of  exposure  to  benzidlne-based 
dyes.  That  was  followed  in  1983  with  a 
NIOSH  report  on  steps  to  be  taken  to 
limit  exposure  to  benzidine-based  dyes. 
On  an  international  level,  the  Interna- 
tional Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer 
in  1982  published  a  monograph  on  the 
carcinogenic  risks  associated  with  ex- 
posure to  certain  benzidlne-based  dyes. 

Why  single  out  benzidine  for  an 
import  ban?  First,  it  is  a  well-identi- 
fied carcinogen  for  which  there  are 
readily  available,  inexpensive  alterna- 
tives. An  import  ban  would  have  virtu- 
ally no  effect  on  U.S.  industry  since 
there  are  domestically  manufactured 
substitutes  for  benzidine  already  in 
widespread  use.  Second,  it  would  dis- 
courage the  shifting  of  production  of 
this  deadly  chemical  from  developed 
to  less-developed  countries. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  demon- 
strate our  coimtry's  willingness  to  re- 
nounce continued  trade  in  a  chemical 
luiown  to  bring  immense  suffering  and 
death  to  workers  exposed  to  it.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  step  up  the  pressure 
for  an  international  compact  to  dis- 
courage any  production  and  commerce 
in  benzidine— a  necessary  first  step  in 
protecting  workers  throughout  the 
world  from  carcinogens.* 
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LACK  OF  WISDOM  IN  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

ormwTOBS 

IH  THE  HOUSK  Or  HXPKKSnrTATrVXS 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Bfr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
no  single  issue  has  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congreaa.  the  Prealdent, 
the  media,  or  the  public  more  than 
the  ever-growing  U.S.  defense  expendi- 
tures relative  to  national  aecurity  com- 
mitments. Americans  have  historically 
favored  a  strong  national  defense  at 
home  and  reliable  commitmenta  to  our 
own  interest,  aa  well  aa  our  alllea'  in- 
terests, abroad.  However,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  many 
Americans  are  somewhat  akeptical  and 
concerned  as  to  the  effectlveneaa.  ra- 
tionality, and.  moot  importantly,  the 
costs,  which  are  stemming  from  such 
defense  policies  and  objectivea. 

Consequently,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  remarics  of 
Mr.  Bill  Moyers.  as  broadcast  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1985,  on  the  CBS  television 
network  news.  What  Mr.  Moyers 
offers  in  regard  to  analyaing  American 
defense  budgetary  commitments  is  not 
only  logical,  it  is  practical,  feasible, 
and.  most  importantly,  neccaaary  to 
understand  and  control,  our  viraling 
defense  expenditures  and  national  se- 
curity commitments. 

I  hope  that  the  recommendations  of- 
fered below  will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered during  the  upcoming  budget  de- 
liberations. 

The  remarics  follow: 

CBS  Moumra  Nbws 

(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television 
Network.  January  16.  1085.  with  CBS  news 
correspondents  Bill  Kurtis  and  Phyllia 
George.) 

Kuans:  In  this  pre-tnauguration  week. 
Bill  Moyers  is  sharing  hla  thoughts  with  us 
on  some  of  the  challengea  that  face  the 
nation,  and  today  the  aubject  la  def enae.  So 
often  the  def  enae  queetlon  la  one  of  weapon- 
ry. IX>  we  need  an  MX?  How  many  Ameri- 
can subs  sgalnst  how  msny  Soviet  subs? 
Where  do  we  put  our  cruise  missiles?  Do  we 
need  a  new  generation  of  bombers  to  launch 
them?  But  Bill  Moyers  says  there's  sn  en- 
tirely different  way  of  looking  at  def  enae. 

Bnx  MoTxas:  Bill,  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  is  to  become  dear  about  our  situa- 
Uon.  I  wish  I'd  said  that  first,  but  I  didn't 
The  author  of  this  little  pamphlet  said  it. 
His  name  Is  Earl  RavenaL  He's  a  scholar, 
former  official  of  the  Pentagon  and  a  key 
man  at  the  Cato  Institute  in  Washington. 
That's  a  libertarian  resesrch  foundation 
which  aaks  questions  conventional  politi- 
cians can't. 

Sometimes  the  answers  are  slipped  over 
the  public  transom  to  plop  unext>ectedly 
into  the  general  conversation,  and  I  think 
that'll  be  true  of  Mr.  Ravenal's  ideas. 
Whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not,  you'll 
see  the  coming  debate  on  defense  spending 
in  a  different  light  if  at  least  you  entertain 
his  analysis.  There's  no  fog  around  his  opin- 
ions, and  the  clarity  of  his  language  would 
please  George  Orwell.  You'll  recall  that 
Orwell  believed.  "Whoever  writes  English  Is 
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involved  in  a  struggle  that  never  lets  up  for 
a  sentence.  He's  struggling  sgalnst  vague- 
ness, against  obscurity,  agalnat  the  worn-out 
phraaea  and  dead  metaphora  with  which  the 
language  is  cluttered  up." 

No  clutter  here.  Ravenal  takes  just  48 
pagea  to  argue  a  baalc  reappraiaal  of  Ameri- 
ca's role  In  the  world.  Defense  budgets,  he 
says,  are  not  for  nothing.  They're  for  aome- 
thing.  The  dollara  buy  foroea,  the  forces 
have  misslona.  the  mlsskms  are  in  regions 
where  the  United  Statea  has  defensive  com- 
mitmenU  or  supposed  strategic  Interests. 
These,  In  sum.  are  practically  equivalent  to 
the  nation's  foreign  policy,  and  they're  ex- 
penalve.  Conalder  the  NImits-dass  nuclear 
carrier.  The  carrier  and  Ita  battle  group  are 
aervanta  of  our  foreign  policy,  the  means  we 
project  our  power  to  distant  shores  and 
aeaa.  Ravenal  reckona  the  lifetime  coaU  for 
one  of  the  battle  groupa  to  be  approximate- 
ly 8400  billion  over  80  yean.  Four  hundred 
billion,  heaaya.  to  increaae  our  greatneas  as 
a  nation  by  the  capability  to  wage  88  attack 
sorties  a  day,  or  to  be  fair,  to  patrol  a  few  <rf  - 
the  world's  s( 


This  ratio  between  cost  and  pay  off  leads 
him  to  aak  If  our  foreign  policy  ian't  being 
priced  out  of  reach,  and  to  rondude  that 
large  cuts  in  the  defoise  budget  can  be 
made  only  if  there  is  a  significant  change  in 
foreign  policy.  Tou  don't  need  all  the  carri- 
er groupa  if  you  don't  attempt  all  the  mis- 
sions. But  you  cant  retain  the  aame  foreign 
poUdea,  and  simply  trim  the  meana  to  carry 
them  out  The  ao-called  defenae  reform 
wont  aave  much  money,  the  idea  that 
leaner  is  tougher,  or  »iii»iiMH«y  waste, 
fraud  and  mismanagement  or  killing  this  or 
that  weapon. 

Theae.  he  says,  are  at  best  tranalcnt  aav- 
ings.  Solvency,  our  ability  to  do  what  we're 
obliged  to  do  in  full  faith  and  credit  re- 
quirea  aomethlng  more,  Induding  being 
honest  with  oursdves.  Ravenal  thlnka  we 
have  reached  the  predicament  through  a 
long  string  of  Administrations  Democratic 
and  Republican,  of  living  beyond  our  meana. 
But  our  ambitions  somehow  have  to  be  paid 
for.  and  they  will  be— through  hitfter  taxes 
or  further  cuts  in  domestic  programs,  or 
printing  money,  or  borrowing  In  the  ordi- 
nary credit  markets.  Any  of  theae  can  be 
coeUy  In  other  ways,  Induding  the  frayed 
quality  of  private  and  public  life. 

Or,  aays  RavouJ,  we  can  find  a  foreign 
poli^,  a  national  strategy,  sppropilate  to 
our  economy,  appropriate  to  our  llbertiea. 
and  appropriate  to  the  character  of  Ameri- 
can aodety.  This  will  mean  hard  choices 
about  what  we  want  to  do  in  the  world,  the 
alliances  we  make,  the  adversaries  we  dial- 
l«>ge.  His  own  bias  is  to  reduce  our  defm- 
sive  commitments  and  design  a  nuclear  pro- 
gram to  protect  a  far  smaller  perimeter 
shielding  our  core  values.  We  should  not 
jiut  draw  lines  in  the  sand,  he  says.  Well 
always  need  a  atrategy  that  diaoourages 
direct  nudear  attadES  or  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear blackmail.  But  enough  is  enough,  says 
Earl  Ravenal.  An  extensive,  engaged  foreign 
policy  and  a  large  active  military  require 
big,  intrusive  demanding  government  the 
kind,  he  reminds  us,  that  President  Reagan 
told  us  in  the  first  inaugural  address  Is  the 
problem. 

There's  no  free  limdi  and  no  free  lease  on 
the  worlcL  That's  the  trouble  with  danger- 
ous ideas  in  little  books.  They  first  make 
you  uncomfortable,  then  they  make  you 
think.* 
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SCIENCE  TALENT  SEARCH 

HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  RSW  TORK 
IH  THE  HOUU  OF  EBnUesniTATIVB 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1985 
•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sci- 
ence Service  recently  announced  the 
names  of  300  outstanding  young 
American  men  and  women  who  have 
been  chosen  to  receive  honors  In  the 
annual  Westlnghouae  Science  Talent 
Search.  Established  In  1941.  the  Sci- 
ence Talent  Search  was  founded  to 
identify  and  honor  high  school  seniors 
who  demonstrate  the  potential  to 
become  promising  research  scientists 
and  engineers  of  the  future. 

I  am  proud  to  note  in  the  CoHoacs- 
siOHAL  Rccou  today  that  two  young 
people  from  my  congressional  district 
were  selected  by  the  Science  Service  to 
receive  honors  among  this  prestigious 
group  of  students.  Ms.  Peggy  Dellnois. 
a  student  at  the  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science  and  a  resident  of  the  Brooklyn 
College  area,  was  honored  for  her  re- 
search project  "Search  for  the  Rela- 
tionship Between  the  Location  of  Pi- 
bronectin  and  of  Platelets  in  Narrow 
Spaces."  Mr.  Michael  Alleyne  Balrd.  a 
student  at  Prospect  Heights  High 
School  and  a  resident  of  the  Prospect- 
Lefferts  Gardens  neighborhood,  was 
honored  for  his  research  project 
"Coenzyme  Q  Is  Linked  to  a  PepUde: 
Purification  and  Characterization." 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join 
the  family,  friends,  and  teachers  of 
these  young  people  in  congratulating 
them  for  their  early  scholarly  distinc- 
tion. For  both  their  present  achieve- 
ments and  the  many  valuable  contri- 
butions sure  to  come,  Ms.  Dellnois  and 
Mr.  Balrd  are  a  source  of  great  pride 
for  our  entire  community.* 


UMI 


DUCKING  THE  WORLD  COURT 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

ormwToix 

m  THx  Honsc  or  RzntasxifTATivcs 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1985 
m  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  oped  piece 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  February  22, 1985,  concern- 
ing the  World  Court  controversy. 

The  author  ts  Richard  Gardner,  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  international  organi- 
zation at  Columbia  University,  a 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte 
for  International  Organization  Affairs 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. Mr.  Gardner  makes  two  points 
which  are  key  to  the  issue. 

First,  that  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  in  this 
instance,  a  Jurisdiction  which  we  had 
sought  and  accepted  in  the  past,  the 
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United  SUtes  has  undermined  the 
World  Court  as  a  "useful  vehicle  for 
developing  sensible  rules  of  interna- 
tional behavior." 

Second,  that  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  as  a  law-abiding  nation 
has  been  seriously  damaged. 

I  enter  this  Into  the  Raooao  in  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  may  at- 
tempt to  undue  this  damage  in  any 
future  instances  involving  the  World 
Coiul  and  might  learn  from  it  in  our 
current  dealings  in  Central  America. 
It  Was  Waoira  To  Dock  ibs  Wobu  Oooit 

(By  Richard  N.  Oudner) 
"RealiaU"  u  weU  aa  "JurivnidM"  have 
reason  to  question  the  Reagan  adminlstra- 
Uon'i  refusal  to  participate  farther  in  the 
case  Ntcaragua  has  brought  agatnrt  ua  in 
the  Inteniatlonal  Court  of  Justlea.  Our  na- 
Uonai  Mcurlty  la  beat  aerved  by  atreogtben- 
Ing.  not  weakening,  tboae  few  mtamatloaal 
InatltuUona  that  can  pmnote  atabillty  and 
order  in  international  reiatlona. 

Walking  out  of  a  piuKiartlng  before  an 
IntemaUonal  tribunal  that  ftada  tt  baa  valid 
juriadletlan  over  us  ia  alao  ptofoundly  un- 
American  behavior.  Our  foundtng  fattaera 
and  leadlni  itatttrrw  tliroughout  our  hla- 
tory  have  believed  the  UjB.  baa  bad  menl 
aa  well  aa  practleat  leaaona  for  advandng 
the  rule  of  law  among  nations. 

In  1946.  with  the  overwbdmlng  support  of 
both  poUtical  partiea,  Inehiding  audi  eoo- 
■ervattve  Republlcana  aa  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg  and  John  FOater  Dullea.  we  aooepted 
the  compulaory  JuriadleUoa  of  the  World 
Court.  Stoce  then,  every  Republican  and 
Democratic  admlnJatimUon  untO  thla  one 
has  seen  a  strengthened  Worid  Court  as  a 
useful  vehicle  for  developing  aenaible  rulea 
of  intnrnational  behavior. 

The  "covert"  aid  to  the  mearaguaa  innir- 
genu  that  the  Reagan  admlntstration  began 
in  1981  waa  a  queatlooable  operation  on 
both  legal  and  practical  grounda.  Having 
started  down  thla  road,  however,  the  admin- 
istration might  have  limited  its  internation- 
al UabiUty  by  terminating  our  aceeptanee  of 
the  World  Court'a  compulaory  Juriadletlan 
or  adding  a  reaervatlan  to  it  for  eaaaa  invbhr- 
ins  armed  conflict  or  national  aeeurtty. 
Whether  by  deaign  or  by  inadvertence,  it 
failed  to  do  ao.  ^      _. 

It  waa  thua  in  the  awkward  poaltlan  of 
filing  a  modification  of  our  aeeeptanee  of 
compulaory  jurladietlon  Just  three  days 
before  Nicaragua  brought  lU  ease  against  ua 
laat  apring.  It  did  thla  in  the  faea  of  a  re- 
quirement of  Biz  months'  notlea.  whl^  the 
Senate  approved  in  1946  in  order,  aa  it  said, 
to  ensure  that  we  would  not  change  the 
nature  of  our  obligatlan  "in  the  face  of  a 
threatened  legal  prooooding." 

The  n  A  did  raise  some  legally  atgnlfleant 
objeetiona  to  the  court'a  Jurlsdletkm.  But 
the  fact  ia  that  every  one  of  the  court'a 
Judges  except  the  American  Judge  found 
aoms  bosia  for  Jurisdiction.  Among  them 
were  distinguished  JurlsU  from  Britain. 
West  Oennany.  Pranoe.  Italy.  Japan.  Bnuril 
and  Argentina,  none  of  whom  can  by  any 
atreteh  of  the  imagination  be  regarded  aa 
politjcally  Maaed  against  ua. 

It  is  therafore  both  unoonvtndng  and  un- 
fortunate for  the  artmlnlatiration  to  taapugn 
the  integrity  of  the  court  by  charging  that 
it  waa  "determined  to  find  in  favor  of  Nica- 
ragua" and  that  it  is  In  danger  of  becoming 
"more  and  more  politidaed  against  the  in- 
teteaU  of  the  Weatem  demoeradea."  WhUe 
the  political  independence  of  aome  of  the 
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court's  Judgts  li  open  to  question,  the 
court's  composition  is  essentially  the  same 
today  aa  it  waa  in  1961  and  1990  when  our 
country  suu««sf1il1y  invoked  iU  support  in 
the  peacekeeping-expenaea  diapute  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  hoatage  case  with 
Iran. 

Nor  ia  it  convincing  for  the  administration 
to  argue  that  the  court  overstepped  its 
powers  becauae  our  controversy  with  Nica- 
ragua is  "political."  involves  aimed  conflict, 
and  touches  the  inherent  right  of  aelf-de- 
fOMC.  Article  99  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  clearly  spedfles  that  the  court  may 
deal  witb  the  legal  aapecU  of  poUtical  oon- 
Uweralea.  as  it  did  tai  the  hostage  and 
tmamleiniliw  ffwrf—  eaae.  The  X3A  haa 
brought  aeven  eaaea  before  the  court  Involv- 
tny  armsd  attacka  on  American  military  air- 
craft. And  our  country  haa  repeatedly  and 
properly  argued  that  national  elatma  of  self- 
defense  raise  tasues  of  international  law 
that   can    be    leriewed    by    international 


U  we  have  a  really  convincing  factual  and 
legal  buto  for  our  support  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  taHorsents  on  the  ground  of  collective 
self-def enae.  aa  the  admlniatratlon  believes, 
we  sboold  have  been  prepared  to  present  It 
to  the  court,  and  our  failure  to  do  ao  cannot 
be  jHstlfled  on  the  ground  that  our  evidence 
la  "of  a  highly  aenaittve  intelligence  charac- 
ter." We  did.  after  all.  abow  satelUte  pboto- 
gtaplM  tf  Soviet  mlsBile  aitea  to  the  Security 
Coondl  in  1963  when  it  waa  neoeaaary  to 
motalliae  world  aupport  for  the  Cuban  quar- 


In  abort,  we  ahould  have  proceeded  to 
argue  the  mertta  of  our  caae.  Joined  by  El 
Salvador  and  Honduraa.  which  have  the 
right  to  intervene  now  and  be  heard,  aa  the 
court  itself  baa  confirmed.  The  factual  and 
legal  complexitlea  would  have  been  ao  great 
aa  to  ^Mt  a  final  court  Judgment  for  many 
montH*.  perliapa  a  year  or  more.  We  could 
have  laed  that  time  to  negotiate  through 
the  Contadora  prooeaa  an  end  to  both  our 
intervention  in  Nicaragua  and  NIcaragua'a 
intervention  In  D  Salvador  and  Honduraa. 

The  ■<*t«»»w'-tratifln'ff  walkout  from  the 
court  algnala.  iiMtead.  a  determination  to 
continue  our  support  for  the  Nlcaraguan  in- 
surgents despite  the  formidable  legal  and 
Pffillttf^l  musfmiifinrfe  In  the  prooeaa  we 
will  bave  undermined  both  the  World  Court 
and  the  reputation  of  the  U.8.  as  a  lawabld- 
ing  nation.* 


NO  MORE  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
ANIMAL  WELFARE  ACT 

HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

orcAuroamA 

IN  THS  Hopsg  or  BgrgggnrTATIVB 
Wednesday.  February  27, 1985 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  Reagan  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  proposal  to  eliminate  funds  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act.  This  is  the  fifth  year  that 
the  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  cut  this  program:  this  is  the 
fifth  time  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  restore  these  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  Animal 
Welfare  Act  was  passed  in  1966  by  a 
vote  of  352  to  10  in  the  House  and  85 
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to  0  in  the  Senate  and  strengthened  in 
1970  and  1976.  This  law  was  developed 
out  of  strong  sentiment  that  animals 
should  not  be  subjected  to  unneces- 
sary pain  or  suffering.  It  enjoys  the 
strong  support  of  the  American  public. 
The  act  sets  standards  for  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  certain  warm- 
blooded animals  used  for  biomedical 
research,  exhibition  purposes  or  sale 
through  pet  stores.  Standards  cover 
housing,  sanitation,  shelter,  ventila- 
tion, feeding,  watering,  veterinary 
care,  transportation,  and  separation  of 
incompatible  animals. 

Last  September,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations. Research  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture, I  held  hearings  on  HH.  5725,  the 
Improved  Standards  for  Laboratory 
Animal  Act.  This  legislation  would 
again  strengthen  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act.  The  message  from  all  nonadminls- 
tratlon  witnesses  was  the  clear  The 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service's  [APHIS]  enforcement  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  couJd  be  im- 
proved. Members  of  both  the  science 
community  and  the  animal  welfare 
community  agreed  that  APHIS  should 
receive  more  funds  for  this  program, 
and  that  APHIS  inspectors  should  re- 
ceive more  training,  not  less  training. 

While  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  cur- 
rently restricts  cock  and  dog  fighting, 
the  sale  of  stolen  dogs  and  cats  to  re- 
search facilities,  and  inhumane  han- 
dling and  care  of  animals,  these  events 
still  occur.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  APHIS 
reported  200  alleged  violations  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  Of  these  inci- 
dents, there  were  23  prosecuted,  5  dis- 
missals, 26  civil  penalties,  and  8  license 
suspensions.  In  a  February  19,  1985. 
press  statement,  APHIS  reported  set- 
tling eight  cases  of  violations  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  in  January. 

APHIS  also  inspects  research  facili- 
ties with  regard  to  animal  care  and 
housing.  In  testimony  at  the  Septem- 
ber  hearings,  an  analysis  of  recent 
APHIS  inspection  reports  gained  from 
freedom  of  Information  requests  was 
presented.  The  report  noted  that 
APHIS  had  found  deficiencies  in  sev- 
eral laboratories  throughout  our  coun- 
try. While  many  of  the  deficiencies 
were  corrected,  they  may  not  have 
been  without  the  APHIS  inspections. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  vio- 
lations of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  will 
stop  if  the  enforcement  program  is 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  this  House 
are  well  aware  of  the  growing  public 
concern  regarding  animal  care.  Groups 
concerned  about  animal  welfare  are 
springing  up  around  the  country,  with 
close  to  2.000  humane  societies  in  the 
United  States,  and  membership  in 
these  organizations  is  increasing.  The 
recent  article  regarding  animals  in 
Parade  magazine,  titled  "Should  They 
Have  Rights"?  received  more  mail  that 
any  other  article  run  by  Parade. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  a  large  portion 
of  Americans  feel  strongly  that  the 
animal  care  laws  are  important  and 
should  be  enforced.  Eliminating  fimd- 
ing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  would  make  the  law  moot. 
Stopping  enforcement  of  a  law  which 
has  been  on  the  books  for  close  to  3D 
years,  and  one  which  has  the  support 
of  a  large  sector  of  society,  is  an  up- 
front to  our  legislative  system. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
straint, but  the  eHmlnatl<m  of  these 
funds,  only  $4.8  million,  will  hardly 
make  a  dent  in  our  national  deficit.  On 
the  other  hand,  elimination  of  these 
funds  woiUd  take  our  country  a  large 
step  backward  in  insuring  humane 
treatment  of  animals. 

As  one  woman  put  it:  "David  Stock- 
man has  finally  done  the  unthinkable. 
He  has  kicked  the  family  dog." 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  must 
we  put  up  with  this?* 


NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

m  THC  HOUSE  or  BxraasDrTATivss 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  could  provide  valuable  ctnnmu- 
nications  assistance  to  our  Nation's 
neighborhood  watch  and  crime  watch 
programs.  Neighborhood  watch  pro- 
grams involve  members  of  the  commu- 
nity in  patrollng  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods and  reporting  crimes  or  other 
unusual  behavior. 

This  legislation  directs  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  [FCC] 
to  review  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  CB  station  for  these  crime  preven- 
tion groups  and  issue  recommenda- 
tions within  1  year. 

In  conducting  this  study,  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  would 
examine  four  important  areas: 

First,  it  would  *»ai«tn»  the  benefits 
of  assigning  channel  11  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  by  neighborhood  watch  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  it  would  address  its  effective 
use  in  densely  populated  areas  which 
may  have  several  neighborhood  watch 
programs. 

Third,  it  would  review  the  current 
ability  of  neighborhood  watch  pro- 
grams to  use  the  general  use  channels. 
Including  the  emergency  frequency, 
channel  9. 

Finally,  it  would  review  the  adequa- 
cy of  the  present  emergency  channel, 
chaimel  9,  if  channel  11  is  not  estab- 
lished for  exclusive  use  by  these 
groups. 

Since  the  inception  of  these  crime- 
prevention  groups,  their  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  with  each 
other  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
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has  been  restricted.  I  believe  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  allow 
neighborhood  watch  groups  to  per- 
form their  duties  more  effectively, 
while  at  the  same  time  use  the  CB 
communications  system  to  its  fullest 
extent.  Research  and  statistics  show 
that  neighborhood  watch  groups  have 
proven  to  be  a  positive  crime  deter- 
rent. I  want  to  enhance  this  valuable 
crime  prevention  program  by  improv- 
ing the  communications  network.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islaUon. 

HJl.l3r7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Conffre**  assembled.  That  (a) 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thla  Act.  the  Federal  Commu- 
nicatlona  Commiasion  shall  conduct,  and 
take  final  action  in.  a  proceedinc  for  the  as- 
signment of  a  particular  channel  in  the  dti- 
sen  band  radio  aervlce  for  uae  by  neighbor- 
hood watch  programs. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlsslon  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  benefits  of  assigning  the  frequency 
of  riJOn  megaberts  (channel  11)  for  tlie  ex- 
dustve  use  of  neighborhood  watch  programs 
and  the  Ukely  extent  of  such  uae.  both  in 
the  ahort-term  and  the  long-term; 

(3)  any  administrative  problems  which 
may  ariae,  indudlng  enfordng  the  exclusiv- 
ity of  iU  uae: 

(9)  tbe  monitoring  of  the  channel  by  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agmciea,  includ- 
ing meana  to  facilitate  such  monltorins; 

(4)  meana  of  ensurins  its  effective  use  in 
denady  populated  areas  with  numerous 
neighborhood  watch  progrsms: 

(5)  the  extent  of  use  of  the  generml  use 
channels  (including  tbe  «nergency  and 
traveler  aaslstance  channel,  channel  9)  and 
their  capacity  to  be  uaed  on  a  regular  basis 
for  neighborhood  watch  programs: 

(6)  the  adequacy  of  the  exiating  emersen- 
cy  communication  channel  (channel  9)  for 
emergency  and  traveler  ssslstancr  if  chan- 
nel 11  is  not  aaaigned  ftn-  such  programs: 


(7)  such  other  matters  as  it  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shaU  provide  opportunity  for  public 
comment  in  the  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

8K.  2.  Aa  uaed  in  thla  Act.  tbe  term 
"neighborhood  watch  program"  means  a 
crime  prevention  program— 

(1)  which  is  eatabliahed  for  the  purpoae  of 
"^-""g  in  the  reporting  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  suvicious  persons  or  dr- 
cumstancea  in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
reaidential  areaa:  and 

(3)  which  is  established  by  or  affiliated 
with  a  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency« 


RELEVANT  PACTS  FOR  DAVID 
STOCKMAN 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUIIR 

ormuASKA 

ni  THE  HOirsE  or  rbpbbsehtativxs 

Wednesday.  February  27. 1985 

•  Mr.   BEREUTER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
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lowing  editorial  by  Bob  Bishop  in  the 
February  16.  1985,  edition  of  the  Ne- 
braska Fanner.  He  explains  why  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  David  Stockman,  is 
wrong,  wrong,  wrong  in  some  of  his 
views  about  American  agriculture  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  assisting  our  farm,  ranch, 
and  agribusiness  families: 

RnxvAirr  Pacts  ron  David  Stockmah 

Budget  Director  David  Stockman  obvious- 
ly hu  a  rough  Job.  One  of  the  roughest  In 
government.  In  a  city  of  spenders,  being  one 
of  the  few  defenders  of  a  balanced  budget 
has  to  make  him  one  of  the  loneliest  men  in 
town.  Obviously,  he's  tough,  talented  and 
smart. 

That's  why  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  hear 
Stockman  lambast  agriculture  the  way  he 
has  in  recent  days.  What  is  surprising  is  the 
Ignorance  Stockman  displays  about  agricul- 
ture when  he  supposedly  grew  up  on  a  dairy 
farm. 

•Why  (do)  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
have  the  responsibility  to  go  in  and  finance 
debt  that  was  willingly  incurred  by  consent- 
ing adulU?"  asked  Stockman. 

Why  Indeed? 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  very  basic  about 
the  nation's  overall  farm  situation.  Stock- 
man's question  deserves  an  answer:  Because 
agriculture  Is  different  from  virtually  any 
other  business  In  this  country. 

Agriculture  is  different  because  it  does  not 
have  the  ability  to  price  its  own  products  as 
it  passes  them  into  the  food  chain.  Any 
other  business  has  that  ability  to  monitor 
its  cost  of  production,  add  a  fair  profit  and 
make  Its  own  price  within  the  framework  of 
competition  from  other  businesses. 

Secondly,  agriculture  is  different  because 
it  is  weather  dependent.  The  whims  of 
nature  have  as  much  to  do  with  final  pro- 
duction figures  as  the  best  laid  plans  of  indi- 
vidual farmers. 

And  thirdly,  agriculture  is  different  be- 
cause the  heavy  hand  of  government  is  in- 
volved in  its  decisions— economic  and  other- 
wise. And  because  the  government  is  in- 
volved, virtually  every  decision  comes  down 
on  the  side  of  plenty  to  insure  a  ready 
supply  of  cheap  food  for  its  people  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  not  involved  in  produc- 
ing that  food. 

Agriculture's  current  dllenuna  stems  as 
much  from  government  decisions  and  policy 
making  as  it  does  from  the  collective  indi- 
vidual decisions  of  millions  of  "consenting 
adult"  producers.  It  was  official  U.S.  govern- 
ment policy  that  this  nation's  farmers  were 
going  to  produce  all-out  to  feed  the  world. 
And  the  payoffs  would  be  a  use  of  agricul- 
tural exports  to  industrialized  nations  who 
could  afford  to  pay  to  help  decrease  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit  that  was  getting  dan- 
gerously out  of  hand.  And  those  coimtries 
that  could  not  afford  to  pay  would  be  kept 
within  the  American  sphere  of  influence  by 
being  provided  food  at  reasonable  cost  to 
keep  down  agitation  and  unsettling  of  gov- 
ernments. 

That  was  the  mood  of  government  in  the 
seventies.  It  was  an  ambitious,  expansionis- 
tlc  foreign  policy  decision  to  use  this  coun- 
try's comparative  advantage  in  food  produc- 
tion to  its  utmost.  Maybe  we  couldn't  build 
cars  and  cameras  and  computers  competi- 
tively anymore.  One  thing  we  could  do. 
though,  was  farm  and  that  we  could  do  with 
the  best. 

Selling  grain  to  Russia  was  more  than  Just 
a  way  to  earn  cash  to  pay  a  highly  inflated 
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OPEC  oil  bill.  It  was  a  way  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Russians  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  their  system  wasn't  working  and  ours 
was.  Helping  feed  starving  Ethiopians  with 
the  largesse  of  American  farms  would  show 
the  world  that  we  are  stlU  a  capable,  com- 
panionate people  and  that  it  is  wise  to  stay 
on  our  good  side. 

The  trap,  of  course,  is  that  nothing  stands 
still.  Something  is  bound  to  change.  As 
OPEC  gouged  the  IndtistriaUsed  nations 
with  higher  and  higher  oil  prices  that  rico- 
cheted through  economies.  Inflation  then 
receas'op  -  »he  ultimate  results.  Again  it 
wsk  i..>   e  that  was  the  shining  light. 

The  doluu,  once  wciUt,  bcrarae  strong  amln. 
Now  agriculture  and  iU  people  suffer  even 
though  the  general  economy  strengthens 
daUy. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Wash- 
ington owes  farmers  more  than  a  quick 
switch  to  a  totally  market-oriented  system 
that  will  devasUte  family  farms  across  the 
country.* 


WHY  DEFICITS  MATTER 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ormoiAKA 

IN  Tm  HOUSB  OP  MEPltCSBITATIVKS 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1985 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  February  27, 
1985.  into  the  Concussiohal  Rbcord: 
Wht  DsriciTS  Mattoi 

For  some  time  1  had  been  expecting  the 
question,  and  at  a  recent  public  meeting  It 
came.  "You  talk  all  the  time  about  getting 
the  deficit  down.  Why  does  it  matter?  We 
have  an  annual  deficit  of  $230  billion  and  a 
national  debt  of  tl.68  trillion.  But  things 
have  gone  well  the  past  few  years  and  they 
are  going  well  now." 

It's  a  fair  question,  and  one  that  is  on  the 
minds  of  many  Hoosiers.  Many  argue  that 
the  big  deflciU  really  do  not  matter.  After 
all,  the  deficits  of  recent  years  have  not  led 
to  economic  disaster.  The  economy  has 
txMmed.  The  def IcIU  mean  that  government 
is  putting  more  money  into  the  hands  of 
people  than  it  U  taking  away  in  taxes.  In- 
creased federal  spending  meant  higher  pro- 
duction and  more  Jobs.  Inflation  dropped. 
Signs  of  confidence  In  the  economy  still 
abound. 

Nonetheless,  these  debU  pose  s  serious,  if 
unapparent,  danger.  They  inhibit  capital 
formation,  lead  to  higher  interest  rates,  and 
put  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  world  markeU. 
These  threau  may  not  be  visible  to  the  av- 
erage person,  and  they  will  not  prevent  the 
economy  from  doing  well  In  the  short  term. 
But  the  damage  is,  in  my  view,  long  term 
and  cumulative.  The  fact  that  the  dangers 
are  Intangible  at  the  moment  is  part  of  the 
problem  in  making  people  aware  of  the 
risks. 

The  deficlU  are  already  causing  problems 
In  the  economy.  The  current  economic  re- 
covery, now  In  iU  third  year.  Is  beginning  to 
show  weaknesses.  Oovemment  borrowing  to 
finance  the  deficit  reduces  the  amount  of 
credit  available  for  private  twrrowlng  and 
drives  Interest  rates  up.  Interest  rates  today 
are  more  than  three  times  higher  than  they 
were  in  the  1970'8.  Industries  sensitive  to  in- 
terest rates,  such  as  housing,  have  suffered 
as  a  result.  Unemployment  is  still  higher 
than  it  was  prior  to  the  recession,  and  some 
sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  agriculture. 
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have  not  shared  in  the  growth  of  the  econo- 
my. Many  bank  loans  do  not  meet  quality 
standards  and  the  debt  burden  of  develop- 
ing countries  has  not  been  solved.  If  the 
economy  begins  to  slow  down,  the  budget 
deficit,  and  the  problems  associated  with  it, 
will  get  worse. 

The  deficits  are  also  harming  our  trade  ef- 
forts. High  interest  rates  increase  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  now  at  a  record  high  against 
most  foreign  currenciea.  The  appreciation  of 
the  dollar  makes  our  exports  expensive  In 
foreign  countries  while  Imports  are  cheap  at 
home.  The  result  is  a  nuuslve  trade  deficit 
and  serious  problems  In  Indtistries  with  for- 
eign competitors,  including  agriculture.  The 
flood  of  cheap  Imports,  combined  with  slug- 
gish exports  by  American  Industries,  has 
devasuted  many  Industries,  causing  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  thousaiuis.  if  not  millions,  of 
Jobs.  New  trouble  spoU  are  emerging.  Goods 
other  than  high  technology  have  suffered 
trade  defidU  for  several  years.  The  over- 
valued dollar  Is  now  causing  exports  of  cap- 
ital equipment  and  high  technology  prod- 
ucts to  drop  while  imports  are  increasing 
dramatically.  Pressure  is  increasing  to  pro- 
tect vulnerable  domestic  industries  from 
foreign  competition.  In  the  long  run.  howev- 
er, protectionism  rewards  inefficient  domes- 
tic Industries,  incites  retaliation  against  C.S. 
goods  In  foreign  markets  and  threatens 
trade  critical  to  economic  development 
These  problems  will  grow  if  the  deficit  is 
not  reduced. 

The  deficits  also  make  our  economy  de- 
pendent on  foreign  investment  High  inter- 
est rates  and  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  U.S.  economy  attract  foreign  invest- 
ment. Foreign  sssets  in  the  United  States 
have  Increased  50  percent  since  1980.  This 
year,  the  United  States  will  become  an 
International  debtor  for  the  first  time  In  100 
years,  as  foreign  Investments  in  this  country 
overtake  X3J&.  assets  abroad.  Since  1983.  over 
half  of  the  budget  deficit  has  been  financed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  foreign  investors. 
An  Increasing  proportion  of  U.S.  productive 
capacity  is  owned  by  foreign  Investors  and 
an  increasing  share  of  our  national  income 
goes  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  to  for- 
eigners, causing  a  decline  In  growth  and 
living  standards  at  home.  Worse  yet.  foreign 
Investors  might  decide  to  withdraw  from 
U.S.  markets.  Under  the  best  circumstances, 
foreign  investors  would  withdraw  gradually, 
causing  a  modest  decline  in  economic 
growth.  But  they  could  pull  out  suddenly. 
Rapid  flight  would  cause  a  sharp  drop  In 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  in  interest  rates, 
seriously  threatening  our  economic  sti.>iill- 

ty. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  end  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  would  mean 
that  the  huge  U.S.  def IdU  wiU  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  savings  here.  Private  U.S.  in- 
vestment would  then  have  to  compete  with 
federal  deficlu  for  that  savings.  The  U.S. 
Oovemment  will  crowd  private  borrowers 
out  of  the  market,  leading  to  a  sharp  decline 
in  capital  formation,  productivity  and  ulti- 
mately In  our  standards  of  living. 

Finally,  the  growing  burden  of  the  federal 
debt  increases  the  share  of  the  federal 
budget  that  must  be  devoted  to  Interest  pay- 
ments. Our  interest  burden  Is  exploding. 
Jumping  under  current  policies  from  $69  bil- 
lion in  1981  to  an  anticipated  $231  billion  in 
1990.  The  interest  the  government  pays  on 
the  national  debt  has  soared  from  less  than 
$131  per  person  in  I960  to  more  than  $500 
per  person  this  year.  At  the  current  rate,  it 
will  go  to  almost  $1,000  by  1990.  If  current 
practices    continue,    the    government    will 
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have  to  abandon  many  normal  operations 
simply  to  pay  Interest  on  the  debt.  Reducing 
the  deficit  becomes  more  difficult  each  year 
and  the  risk  grows  that  the  United  States 
will  try  to  "solve"  the  problem  by  increasing 
the  money  supply.  Already  there  are  calls 
for  easier  money  to  stimulate  growth.  A 
flood  of  money  would  Increase  growth,  but 
at  the  cost  of  Increased  inflation. 

We  may  succeed  for  a  while  in  deferring 
the  remedy,  as  we  are  now  doing,  but  in  the 
end  we  will  have  to  pay  for  the  deficits  with 
draconlan  spending  cuts,  higher  taxes,  or  In- 
flation. The  deficit  is  like  a  long-term 
cancer,  slow-acting  but  potentially  lethal. 
We  have  avoided  disaster  so  far,  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  say  that  no  action  Is  needed 
now.  We  may  be  lucky  for  another  year  or 
so  but  the  odds  worsen  with  each  psmiing 
month,* 


PEER  COUNSELING  FOR  MS 
VICTIMS 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMASTXAHD 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSDTTATIVBS 

Wednetday,  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  Judy  Mann  colimrn  from  the 
Washington  Post  regarding  a  peer 
coimseling  program  for  multiple  scle- 
rosis sufferers  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society's  Na- 
tional Capital  Chapter,  which  serves 
Montgomery  and  Prince  George's 
County,  MD,  northern  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  program 
has  produced  extraordinary  results, 
with  all  of  the  300  individual  who  have 
completed  the  program  since  1980  now 
either  employed,  in  school,  doing  vol- 
unteer work  or  involved  In  physical  re- 
habilitation programs.  The  success  of 
the  program  is  especially  significant 
considering  that  it  costs  the  taxpayers 
only  $150,000  per  year.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  Government 
programs  can  be  effective  if  efficiently 
run  and  targeted.  The  peer  counseling 
program  of  the  national  chapter  of 
the  National  MS  Society  should  be 
used  as  a  model  for  future  efforts. 
The  column  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13, 19851 
Trx  Battle  Against  MS 
(By  Judy  Mann) 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  disease  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  in  which  the  covering 
around  the  nerves  Is  damaged.  Interrupting 
the  flow  of  messages  to  parts  of  the  body. 
Young  white  women  are  afflicted  with  the 
disease  more  than  any  other  group.  Its 
symptoms  Include  visual  problems,  lack  of 
coordination,  wealcness  or  stiffness  of  limbs, 
fatigue  and  partial  paralysis.  It  affects  each 
victim  differently  and  episodes  occur  unpre- 
dictably and  with  varying  degrees  of  severi- 

In  1978,  the  National  Capital  Chapter  of 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
began  training  16  afflicted  women  to  help 
newly  diagnosed  patients  cope  with  their  ill- 
ness. "We  had  an  unanticipated  result,"  re- 
calls Marianne  Rose.  "People  started  going 
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back  to  work  or  school."  The  experience  in 
peer  counseling  led  to  a  three-year  grant 
from  the  Education  Department's  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration  for  the  chap- 
ter to  set  up  a  Job  bank,  which  would  be  a 
pilot  project  for  the  entire  country. 

It  began  in  1980  and  has  produced  ex- 
traordinary results:  Of  the  300  people  who 
completed  the  program— people  who  were 
not  employed,  some  of  whom  had  suffered 
extreme  paralysis  and  psychological  devas- 
tation—61  percent  are  now  employed  full  or 
part  time.  The  others  are  In  school,  doing 
volunteer  worit,  in  physical  rehabilitation 
programs  or  trying  out  jobs. 

"ICS  Is  a  disease  of  loss  and  fear  of  more 
loss,"  says  Diane  Afes.  director  of  chapter 
services.  "Most  agencies  have  counseling, 
but  they  don't  think  about  employment.  We 
had  the  typical  agency  view  of  this."  About 
20  percent  of  the  victims,  she  explains,  pro- 
grnsively  deteriorate  to  a  point  where  they 
are  paralyzed  or  legally  blind  or  both.  An- 
other 20  percent  suffer  symptoms  such  as 
blurred  vision  and  stumbling  while  they  are 
in  their  20s  and  then  have  more  severe  at- 
tacks tluit  lead  to  a  diagnosis,  but  the  dis- 
ease goes  into  remission  for  long  periods  of 
time.  The  other  60  percent  of  the  victims 
"fall  In  between,"  she  says.  "They  have  ups 
and  downs,  but  over  the  years  it  is  still  a  de- 
scending staircase.  It's  unpredictable  and 
It's  difficult  to  plan  one's  life."  Stress  and 
fatigue  can  exacerbate  the  condition. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  Operation  Job 
Match  was  a  29-year-old  woman  who  had  an 
MBA.  Three  weeks  after  the  birth  of  her 
baby,  she  was  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down.  The  diagnosis  was  MS.  She  recovered 
from  the  paralysis,  but  "she  thought  her 
work  and  career  life  was  over."  says  Rose. 

The  woman  began  the  two-mmitb  back-to- 
work  training  program,  which  is  conducted 
in  sessions  of  about  a  dosen  people  that  are 
led  by  other  MS  patients  who  have  already 
completed  the  program  and  are  working. 
The  group  meets  in  two-hour  sessions  one 
day  a  week,  building  a  support  syston  at 
first  and  then  learning  techniques  of  stress 
managemmt.  This  particular  young  woman. 
says  Hose,  "was  worrying  so  much  she  was 
making  herself  sicker.  She  studied  biofeed- 
back and  turned  it  into  a  method  for  con- 
trolling her  symptoms." 

In  subsequent  sessions,  the  groups  leain 
aasertiveneas  training  and  what  abOittes 
they  have  In  light  of  the  Jliease  and  evalu- 
ate whether  they  can  worii  full  or  part  time 
and  what  woik  accommodations  each  would 
need.  Later,  they  work  on  resumes  and  prac- 
tice Job  interviews,  partteularly  how  to  tell  a 
proQ>ective  employer  that  they  have  MS. 
The  Job  match  program  supplies  names  of 
potential  employers.  The  young  woman  in 
point  who  thought  her  career  was  over, 
now  worlu  fuU  time  for  the  government 

BCS  affects  about  360.000  people  national- 
ly and  about  2.000  in  the  Washington  area. 
Since  it  usually  strikes  young  adults,  its  vic- 
tims are  often  skilled,  educated  people  who 
have  no  experience  with  disabilities.  Often 
they  quit  woik  or  school  long  before  they 
have  to.  says  Rose.  In  many  cases  they 
become  so  fatigued  In  their  work  that  they 
decide  to  quit  when  minor  accommodations 
in  their  work  patterns  would  enable  them  to 
remain  employed. 

"It's  smiling  how  clients  change."  says 
ICaren  Ftanklin.  Job  developer  for  the  pro- 
gram. "They  Just  blosiom." 

Hundreds  of  people  who  were  ready  to 
give  up  have  gotten  work.  hope,  reasons  to 
get  up  in  the  morning.  Others  who  were  get- 
ting disability  stipends  are  now  self -support- 
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Ing.  They  have  learned— and  taught 
others— that  a  disability  is  not  inablUty.  The 
local  chapter  is  looking  for  fimding  from 
private  Industry  to  expand  its  services  and 
to  set  up  internships  in  Jobs  that  are  par- 
ticularly well-suited  for  MS  patients. 

The  program's  stunning  rate  of  success— 
at  the  relaUvely  low  cost  of  $150,000  a 
year— should  make  it  s  model  for  similar  ef- 
forts throughout  the  country.  This  is  feder- 
al money  well  spent,  indeed.* 


HARSHER  PENALTIES  FOR 
DRUG  TRAFFICKERS  ARE  NEC- 
ESSARY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TTUnCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
HI  TBI  HOOSE  OP  SKPRBSDrTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1985 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  month  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion. HJl  994,  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Penalties  Act  of  1985.  that 
would  Increase  the  penalties  for  those 
convicted  of  drug  trafficking  or  smug- 
gling In  large  amounts.  My  bill  would 
also  deny  bond  in  cases  Involving 
larger  amounts  of  narcotic  drugs. 
Recent  events  clearly  underline  the 
need  for  tougher  legiidation  to  combat 
the  growing  problem  of  domestic  and 
International  drug  trafficking. 

Earlier  this  month  in  Warren.  OH— 
which  is  my  home  district— local  police 
officials  seized  more  than  2  pounds— 
slightly  over  1  kilogram— of  cocaine 
and  arrested  one  man.  The  man  was 
charged  with  drug  trafficking  and 
bond  was  set  at  $100,000.  Later  that 
same  day  the  bond  was  posted  and  the 
sumect  was  free  to  go.  Although  the 
suqiect  was  listed  by  the  State  as  un- 
employed for  over  1  year,  he  owns  five 
houses  worth  $152,000.  seven  cars,  a 
boat  and  airplane,  in  addition  to  other 
assets.  It  is  clear  that  the  suspect 
probably  makes  a  lucrative  living  off 
illicit  drug  activity  and  that  he  most 
likely  has  access  to  the  financial  re- 
sources and  international  connections 
to  easily  transport  him  out  of  the 
country.  The  fact  that  the  suspect  was 
able  to  post  bond  so  easily  and  the 
very  nature  of  his  financial  assets  and 
connections  makes  him  a  high  flight 
risk. 

Because  my  blU  would  specifically 
deny  bond  in  cases  involving  a  kilo- 
gram or  more  of  cocaine,  it  would 
ensure  that  these  powerful  drug  traf- 
fickers remain  in  this  country  to  stand 
trial  for  their  crimes.  The  recent  case 
in  Warren.  OH  is  typical— invariably 
those  charged  with  drug  trafficking  or 
smuggling  easUy  post  bond  and  have 
the  financial  resources  to  leave  the 
country— if  they  so  desire.  The  very 
nature  of  international  drug  traffick- 
ing makes  it  imperative  that  action  be 
taken  at  the  Federal  level  to  ensure 
that  the  big-time  operator  and  "mas- 
termind" does  not  post  bond  and  leave 
the  country.  Not  only  would  my  bill 
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prevent  this  from  happening,  it  would 
also  provide  the  Judge  with  the  option 
of  imposing  stiffer  penalties  on  those 
convicted  of  drug  trafficking  or  smug- 
gling. First  offenders  could  receive  up 
to  30  years  in  prison  and/or  up  to 
$500,000  in  fines.  Second  offenders 
could  receive  a  maximum  penalty  of 
life  imprisonment,  or  if  they  resist 
arrest,  kill  or  injure  a  law  enforcement 
officer  or  civilian,  or  are  armed  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  death  penalty  option. 

The  need  to  get  tough  on  drug  traf- 
fickers has  always  been  great,  and  this 
body  has  led  the  way  in  forging  tough- 
er laws.  But  we  need  to  go  one  step 
further.  The  big-time  operators  need 
to  be  isolated  from  the  small-time 
dealer  and  the  common  drug  addict. 
My  bill,  by  clearly  delineating  the 
higher  levels  of  narcotic  drug  traffick- 
ing that  would  require  stiffer  penalties 
and  the  no-bond  clause,  would  affect 
only  those  cases  involving  bulk 
amounts  or  shipments  of  narcotic 
drugs.  My  bill  would  provide  the 
courts  with  the  option  of  imposing 
stiff  sentences.  As  a  former  sheriff  I 
recognize  that  cases  do  vary— my  bill 
would  give  the  courts  leeway  to  decide 
upon  appropriate  punishment.  My  bill 
would  provide  Judges  with  the  option 
of  imposing  very  stiff  sentences  to  se- 
rious offenders  and  dangerous  drug 
dealers— who  are  not  only  poisoning 
our  youth  with  deadly  drugs— but  who 
are  also  endangering  the  lives  of  this 
Nation's  law  enforcement  officers 
trying  to  combat  illicit  drug  activity. 

The  recent  kidnaping  of  DEA  agent 
Enrique  Salazar  Camarena  in  Guada- 
lajara. Mexico,  is  a  clear  example  that 
international  drug  trafficking  is  a 
widespread  problem  and  a  very  real 
threat  to  our  society.  Passage  of  my 
bill  would  send  a  strong  message  to 
the  entire  world  that  America  has  had 
enough  and  that  we  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate the  poisoning  of  our  youth  and 
that  those  who  choose  to  confront  our 
law  enforcement  officers  and  endanger 
their  lives  will  pay  dearly  for  their 
crimes.  Drug  trafficking  and  smug- 
gling has  become  both  a  national  and 
global  problem.  As  a  former  sheriff  I 
have  had  firsthand  experience  with 
this  problem  and  I  can  attest  to  the 
grave  threat  big-time  drug  traffickers 
and  smugglers  pose  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  and  the  general 
public.  As  former  director  of  the  Ma- 
honing County  Drug  Program  in  Ohio. 
I  can  also  attest  to  the  tragic  propor- 
tions the  problem  of  drug  abuse  has 
reached  in  this  coimtry.  Everyday 
young  men  and  women — even  unborn 
babies— fall  victim  to  drug  abuse. 
Those  ultimately  responsible  for  poi- 
soning our  youth  with  these  danger- 
ous drugs  are  the  "masterminds"  who 
coordinate  and  supervise  hugh  drug 
transactions  both  at  a  national  and 
international  level.  The  time  has  come 
to  declare  all-out  war  on  those  who  are 
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destroying  our  youth  and  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society. 

H.R.  994  is  but  one  more  step  in  the 
fight  against  drugs— but  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant step  and  one  that  must  be 
taken.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 


WHAT  AMERICANISM  MEANS  TO 
ME  CONTEST 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKmSKRTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1985 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  take  a 
moment  to  read  the  following  eoay  on 
Americanism  which  was  written  by  a 
student  at  Norwalk  High  School  in  my 
Ohio  district.  He  was  the  third-place 
winner  in  the  "What  Americanism 
Means  to  Me"  essay  contest  held  an- 
nually by  the  Americanism  Founda- 
tion. 

What  AitnicAinnf  Ma*in  to  Mb 

(By  John  Kompa.  Norwalk  High  School) 

When  asked  what  Amerlcanisin  means  to 
me,  I  find  It  hard  to  aay  in  Just  a  few  words 
what  It  actually  means  but  Instead  I  feel 
that  It  can  be  expreHed  as  a  feeling  of  bc- 
londnc  and  pride,  plus  a  sense  of  duty  and 
rewonslblllty  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica that  can  only  be  acquired  through  Uvlnc 
and  learning  about  the  development  of  this 
great  country.  If  one  thinks  of  all  the  men 
who  have  died  to  preserve  America  for  their 
families  and  for  posterity  one  reallMS  Just 
how  unique  this  land  Is. 

There  are  so  many  different  freedoms  In 
this  country  that  exist  exclusively  here. 
Where  else  can  one  do  what  he  wants  when 
he  wants?  Where  else  can  one  print  what  be 
wants,  worship  whatever  he  chooses  and 
vote  for  our  nation's  leaders.  All  these  prtvi- 
lece*  must  be  observed  and  performed  with 
moderatlmi  but  sUU  this  la  so  special  that 
we  can  truly  call  America  "The  home  of  the 
free  and  the  brave."  One  must  realise  how 
important  and  valuable  these  values  are: 
one  must  realise  how  essential  they  are  to 
continuing  our  present  society.  By  observing 
these  values  one  must  wUllncly  and  whole- 
heartedly accept  his  role  in  making  certain 
that  they  endure.  No  matter  how  minute 
the  role  the  average  dtlsen  plays,  it  is  still 
Important.  Without  the  dtlsen  of  the 
United  States,  which  Is  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  the  whole  idea  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty could  be  tragically  lost. 

The  responsibilities  are  numerous  but  the 
most  Important  one  is  to  be  Informed  so  one 
can  see  what  Is  occurring  In  the  diplomatic 
scene.  How  can  one  be  iHOUd  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican and  have  a  great  sense  of  Americanism 
If  he  does  not  notice  the  developmenU  and 
everyday  actions  of  his  government.  After 
seeing  how  the  process  of  government  and 
everyday  law  one  can  truly  appreciate  the 
specialty  of  the  situation.  This  provides  an 
eaaentlal  picture  of  how  the  government  is 
run  and  how  it  must  remain  for  a  healthy 
America. 

When  you  begin  to  criticise  the  govern- 
ment and  lu  actions  just  ask  yourself  If  you 
really  kjiow  the  ignorance  of  yoiu-  bickering. 
Would  you  rather  be  a  pauper  in  a  Soviet 
block  country  or  be  one  of  the  dirt-poor  na- 
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t'lves  of  IndoChlna  and  Asia.  This  often 
helps  one  to  see  how  fortunate  he  actually 
Is.  You  can  only  draw  one  statement:  No 
matter  how  wrong  a  law  or  action  might 
seem  that  It  Is.  It  Is  still  better  than  the  laws 
of  the  other  countries  that  have  no  set  con- 
stitution or  guidelines.  After  you  consider 
all  these  things  and  you  still  have  a  valid  ar- 
gument, then  It  is  your  duty  and  privilege  to 
speak  out 

Even  though  a  citizen  might  disagree  over 
an  Issue,  he  should  still  have  faith  and  be- 
lieve In  America.  It  is  only  obvious  that  this 
is  one  of  the  main  facets  of  Americanism: 
faith  In  the  government  that  has  proven 
time  after  time  that  the  United  SUtes  is  a 
country  that  has  no  rivals  and  that  In  many 
ways  we  are  an  ideal  society  but  not  perfect. 
America  Is  the  standard  that  other  coun- 
tries are  compared  to,  often  they  try  to  du- 
plicate various  aspects  of  our  culture  and 
government  but  it  Is  tuisuooessf  ul  because  of 
one  resson:  the  people.  The  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  Uke  no  other  in  the  world  and  they 
are  what  Americanism  Is  all  about.  As  long 
ss  the  dtlsen  of  today  remains  true  to  his 
duty,  which  is  a  certain  true  statement, 
then  America  will  remain  the  great  land 
that  It  Is  today. 

In  conduslon.  I  feel  that  Americanism  Is  a 
sense  of  love,  duty,  and  responsibility  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  Is  also  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  greatest  nsUon 
known  to  man  today.* 


REAGAN'S  FOREIGN  AID  PRO- 
POSALS EMPHASIZE  "SECURI- 
TY ASSISTANCE" 


HON.  MAXm  R.  OWENS 

ormwroKK 
iH  THE  Boun  or  KgpRKsnrTATnm 

Wednetday.  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  review 
of  the  President's  propoaed  budget  can 
be  upaettlng  for  those  who  do  not  nec- 
essarily agree  with  his  priorities.  Al- 
though I  am  distressed  by  his  domestic 
policies,  as  reflected  in  the  tmdget.  his 
foreii^  policies  must  concern  aU 
Americans  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
dragged  into  an  increasing  number  of 
conflicts  throughout  the  world. 

The  article  below,  which  I4>peared  in 
the  February  7,  1985  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  points  out  the  continuing 
shift  toward  foreign  aid  in  the  form  of 
"security  assistance."  The  idea  of 
spreading  weapons  around  the  world 
in  this  manner  has  got  to  give  us  all 
pause.  The  costs  of  these  weapons  to 
the  intended  victims  or  the  costs  of 
the  ill  wiU  that  wlU  be  focused  on  our 
country  are  staggering.  It  is  my  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  consider 
any  foreign  aid  carefully  and  recognize 
that  the  river  of  so  much  death  and 
destruction  is  bound  to  create  more 
enemies  than  friends. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 
7,19851 

RXACAK'S  FORKIQll  An>  PROPOSALS  EMPHASUB 

"Sbcukitt  Assist  amcx" 
(By  George  D.  Moffett  III) 

President  Reagan's  foreign  aid  proposals 
for   fiscal   year   1986  signal   a  continuing 
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trend  toward  higher  levels  of  military 
ance,  gradual  reductions  in  traditional  eco- 
nomic aid.  and  a  greater  concentration  of 
U.S.  aid  in  regions  the  administration  says 
are  critical  to  U.S.  security— especially  the 
Middle  East  and  Central  America. 

In  budget  aiuiouncements  this  week,  the 
White  House  left  unclear  Its  short-term 
plaiu  for  economic  assistance  to  Israel, 
pending  confirmation  by  the  Israelis  that 
adequate  measures  have  been  taken  to  re- 
spond to  the  nation's  worst  economic  crisis. 
The  administration  did  not  clarify  lU  long- 
term  plans  for  future  United  States  funding 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, a  branch  of  the  World  Bank  that  is  the 
largest  single  source  of  Interest-free  sld  to 
the  poorest  countries. 

Details  provided  by  administration  spokes- 
men indicate  that  "security  assistance"- 
that  is.  military  aid  combined  with  economic 
sumwrt  earmarked  for  key  U.S.  allies 
around  the  world— will  Increase  by  more 
than  $1  billion  this  year  and  could  go  higher 
If  the  President  oonsenU  to  aid  Increases 
proposed  by  Israel  for  next  year. 

At  the  same  time,  levels  of  "development 
ssslstance"— that  Is.  aid  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment, health  clinics,  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  the  like  In  poor  countries— will 
decline  by  close  to  $500  million.  Those  cuts 
will  come  prindpaUy  at  the  expense  of 
health  care,  population  plaimlng.  food-aid 
programs,  UNICEP  (the  UN  Children's 
Emergency  Fund),  and  the  UN  Develop- 
ment Program. 

According  to  a  recent  Overseas  Develop- 
ment CouncU  study,  the  shift  in  U.S.  aid 
away  from  develoment  asslstaitce  began  In 
the  late  1970s  with  pledges  made  In  the 
Camp  David  Accords.  The  trend  was  soceler- 
ated  by  successive  crises  In  Afghanistan  snd 
Iran.  Since  then,  U.S.  security  assistance 
has  been  used  increasingly  to  bolster  stabili- 
ty In  regions  like  Central  America  snd  the 
BCiddle  East.  If  the  Reagan  administration 
has  its  way.  close  to  two- thirds  of  all  \3S. 
aid  next  year  will  be  in  the  form  of  security 
assistance.  The  trend  is  underscored  in 
Africa  where,  over  the  past  three  years, 
food  aid  has  risen  by  40  percent  while  mili- 
tary sssistsnce  has  gone  up  150  percent. 

The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  shift 
toward  security  assistance  are  Israel  and 
Egypt  together  with  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Philippiites,  which 
provide  the  United  SUtes  with  mUltary  base 
rights.  These  seven  nations  will  receive 
almost  three-fourths  of  all  U.S.  security  ss- 
slstaixx. 

Another  beneficiary  has  been  Central 
America.  This  year  marks  the  third  of  a 
five-year.  $8  blUlon  aid  program  pledged  by 
the  Reacan  administration  In  response  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  1983  Kissinger 
Commission.  The  1988  budget  provides  for  a 
big  increase  for  Honduras,  which  has  pro- 
vided a  home  base  for  rebel  forces,  the  so- 
called  Contras,  fighting  to  overthrow  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime  In  Nicaragua  and  Guate- 
mala. Honduras  wlU  get  lU  first  transfusion 
of  U.S.  military  aid  since  1977.  Aid  to  Guate- 
mala will  Jump  in  1986  from  8300,000  to  $35 
million.  The  administration's  new  aid 
budget  also  provides  Increased  funding  to 
three  South  American  nations— Equador, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia— where  fragile  new  demo- 
cratic governments  are  facing  economic  and 
political  threats. 

In  a  related  development,  the  administra- 
tion this  week  announced  changes  in  a  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Export/Import 
Bank  to  help  foreign  purchasers  buy  U.S. 
products.  The  plan  is  to  replace  the  current 
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program  of  direct  loans  with  private  loan 
guarantees.  This  has  produced  sngry  reac- 
tloiu  from  the  U.S.  business  community. 
Treasury  Department  spoiLcsmen  say  direct 
loans  are  no  longer  needed,  since  other 
major  exporting  nations  have  cut  back  oa 
levels  of  export  subsidies.  Business  sources 
■ay  thst  at  a  time  of  massive  U.8.  trade  im- 
balances, the  shift  away  from  direct  loans 
will  hurt.  The  change  "signals  our  competi- 
tors that  we're  withdrawing  from  competi- 
tion In  the  world  market,"  says  WOlard 
Berry,  president  of  the  Coalition  for  Em- 
ployment Through  Export,  an  organisation 
representing  some  14  industrial  unions  in 
the  United  SUtes.  He  says  business,  labor, 
and  sUte  governors  wQl  "devote  a  lot  of 
energy"  to  repealing  the  proposed  changes. 

Congressional  sources  say  the  new  aid 
budget  will  raise  again  the  perennial  ques- 
tion of  whether  nUlltary  spending  is  the 
best  way  to  shore  up  U.8.  security  inteiesU 
around  the  world.  ProponenU  of  develop- 
ment aid  say  the  new  budget  perpetuates  a 
trend  that,  over  the  past  year,  has  reduced, 
on  a  per  capiU  basis  the  amount  of  that 
type  of  aid  going  to  those  in  the  second- 
lowest  level  among  developing  countries. 
They  say  that,  in  addition  to  humanitarian 
consequences,  the  policy  Isnores  the  nation- 
al-security threat  posed  by  the  contribution 
poverty  makes  to  political  instability  and  re- 
gional tensions  In  strategically  Important 
areas. 

The  last  time  Congress  passed  a  foreign 
aid  authorizaUon  bill  was  in  1961.  and  con- 
sressi<mal  aides  say  that  srith  no  consensus 
on  the  security-vs.-development  issue,  plus 
other  controversies,  fiixling  a  working  ma- 
jority to  pass  and  aid  bill  could  be  difficult 
ugMin  this  year.* 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

opmwTOUC 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  27. 1985 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  are  aware  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1986  recommends  the  elimination  of 
the  subsidy  for  lunches  served  to 
school  children  from  families  with  in- 
comes above  185  percent  of  the  pover- 
ty level.  In  actuality,  however,  since 
school's  receive  limip  sums  for 
lunches,  the  proposal  will  reach  many 
children  who  will  be  eligible  for  the 
program,  but  who  will  not  receive  the 
benefits  when  schools  drop  out  en 
masse  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

To  help  my  colleagues  fully  evaluate 
the  harsh  effects  of  the  administra- 
tion's plan  I  insert  here  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Charles  Hughes,  chair- 
person of  the  AFSCME  School  Em- 
ployee Advisory  Committee  and  presi- 
dent of  local  372,  Board  of  Education 
Employees.  District  Council  37.  New 
York  City,  before  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  this  week. 
Mr.  Hughes  calls  this  proposal  a  po- 
tential "national  disaster"  and  after 
reading  his  remarks.  I  am  sure  many 
will  agree. 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 
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My  name  is  Charles  Hughes.  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  the  opportuiUty  of  again 
testifying  before  this  Committee. 

I  sm  the  Chairperson  of  the  America  Fed- 
eration of  State.  County  and  Munidpal  Em- 
ployees' School  Employees  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, representing  150,000  members. 

I  am  also  the  President  of  Local  372, 
Board  of  Education  Employees,  District 
Council  37,  In  New  York  City.  We  are  the 
largest  unioa  working  in  the  natkm's  largest 
school  lunch  progrsm.  On  an  average  day, 
our  members  serve  about  500.000  lunches  to 
children  partidpating  in  the  National 
ScboolLundi  Program. 

As  one  who  has  beoi  around  for  some- 
time. I  have  grown  to  understand  the  value 
of  this  program  to  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  our  nation.  It  is  a  program  which  tnvesU 
in  the  future  of  our  nation  by  investing  in 
iU  childreiL  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  and 
an  official  in  a  unltm  that  has  supported  It 
since  iU  inception  In  1046  and  of  a  union 
whose  members  have  contributed  greatly  to 
IU  growth  and  effectiveness. 

It  is.  Indeed,  a  sad  and  distressing  fact 
that  we  are  confronted  today  with  the  very 
real  possibility  of  seeing  this  program  de- 
stroyed. 

I  sm  not  a  doomsayer  in  making  this 
statement.  This  is  precisely  what  lies  ahead 
if  the  President's  Fiscal  Tear  1086  proposals 
are  approved  by  the  Congress.  This  national 
disaster  must  be  averted. 

Four  short  years  sgo.  the  Administration 
spearheaded  a  malor  assault  on  the  pro- 
gram. Many  sdutol  districU  have  yet  to  re- 
cover from  it.  Federal  funding  was  cut  by 
$1.0  billion  largely  by  redudng  Federal  re- 
imlnirsement  for  school  lunches,  raising  the 
price  charged  to  the  child,  and  tightening 
eligibility  and  verification  requlremenU 
The  direct  result  of  these  scttoos  has  been 
that  nearly  3.000  scImx^  and  three  and  one 
half  million  children  were  forced  out  of  the 
program.  As  we  look  back  on  aU  of  this,  we 
have  to  ask  oursdves  several  questions.  Did 
the  end  resulU  Justify  the  means?  Is  tlie 
condition  of  our  nation's  children  stronger 
and  the  national  def kdt  lower  today  because 
of  this  harsh  action?  I  believe  the  answers 
are  self-evMent. 

We  are  warned.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those 
wtio  forget  the  lessons  of  history  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  them.  Tliis  Administra- 
tton.  I  submit,  apparently  forgeU  too  easily. 
Why  else  would  they  not  leave  well  enough 
alone? 

Sure,  we  face  the  largest  defkrit  in  our  na- 
tion's history.  And.  sure  enough,  we've  got 
to  attack  and  eliminate  the  causes  that  got 
us  in  the  box  we're  in.  But.  for  gradous 
sake,  how  far  can  we  tamper  with  truth  and 
f  airiMas  by  implying  that  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  govemmoit  in  feeding  the  naUon's 
school  children  is  one  of  them! 

The  Administration's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  proposes  to  reduce  expenditures  in 
Child  Nutrition  programs  by  $648  mHUon  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  $906  milUon  fai  fiscal  year 
1967  and  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

IU  major  recommendation  is  to  eliminate 
the  present  subddy.  as  provided  in  SecUon  4 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  for 
lunches  served  to  cfaildrm  with  fanUly 
Income  alMve  185  percent  of  poverty.  I  say 
to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  that  the  approval  of  this 
proposal  wOl  seal  the  coffin  on  this  program 
in  school  districU  across  the  country. 

The  National  School  Lunch  program  is 
not  taUored  for  diUdren  from  any  one 
income  leveL  It  is  designed— as  It  should 
be— for  aU  children,  induding  the  poor  and 
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near  poor.  Oenerally  speaking,  the  program 
is  financed  by  three  sources:  cash  and  com- 
modities from  the  Federal  Government  (50- 
55  percent):  state  and  local  matching  funds 
(30  percent):  and  student  payments  (30-25 
percent).  In  order  for  the  program  to  sur- 
vive and  to  include  all  children  regardless  of 
their  families  economic  condition,  participa- 
tion by  all  children  is  essential.  ThU  is  par- 
ticularly vital  in  schools  in  which  there  are 
substantial  numbers  of  full  pay  students. 

These  are  the  children  the  Administration 
is  targetting.  Its  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
Section  4  subsidy  on  their  school  lunches 
will  force  school  districU  to  raise  the  price 
they  will  have  to  pay.  The  consequences  of 
this  action  are  not  difficult  to  predict. 
Hordes  of  full  pay  studenU  will  abandon 
the  program.  As  this  happens,  schools  will 
find  it  economically  unfeasible  to  continue 
to  operate  them.  And  when  they  are  com- 
pelled to  close  operations,  the  needy  chil- 
dren receiving  free  lunches  and  those  stu- 
dents who  are  reduced  priced  pay  stuHent^ 
will  no  longer  have  access  to  the  program. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  which  was  submitted  to  your 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Secondary 
and  Vocational  Education  supports  these 
conclusions.  The  report  indicates  that  the 
elimination  of  the  projected  34.75  cenU  in 
cash  and  commodity  subsidies  for  full  paid 
lunches  that  the  AdmlnistraUon  is  propos- 
ing would  translate  to  a  19.8  percent  reduc- 
tion in  participation.  Using  Fiscal  Year  1984 
participation  data,  this  would  translate  to 
2.31  million  paid  lunch  children  dropping 
out  of  the  program  if  paid  subsidies  were 
eliminated.  The  report  further  states  that 
those  schools  with  the  highest  proportion  of 
l»id  lunches  (or  the  lowest  proportion  of 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches)  will  be  most 
dramatically  affected  by  the  elimination  of 
the  paid  subsidy  and  in  greatest  possible 
risk  of  dropping  from  the  program  entirely. 
It  concludes  that  If  such  school  dropK>ut 
occun.  all  of  the  children  In  the  school 
would  lose  access  to  the  program,  an  esti- 
mated 7.3  million  children. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  termination  of  the  full 
pay  subsidy  would  result  in  over  240.000 
children  being  dropped  from  the  program. 
Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  413.  or  38 
percent  of  New  York's  1,097  food  authori- 
ties, would  be  forced  to  drop  their  School 
Lunch  Progruns  if  this  proposal  is  enacted. 

But  as  devastating  as  this  proposal  is.  the 
Administration  does  not  stop  here.  It  also 
proposes  to  end  the  cost  of  living,  or  infla- 
tion, adjustment  on  child  nutrition  meal  re- 
imbursement rates,  including  school  lunch 
and  the  special  milk  program.  This  reduc- 
tion would  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
urban  and  poor  school  districts,  where  over 
00%  of  their  lunches  are  served  to  students 
who  qualify  for  free  or  reduced  priced 
meals.  In  New  York  State  alone,  we  esti- 
mate that  this  measure  would  reduce  Feder- 
al outlays  by  $35  million  and  would  cost  in- 
stitutions in  the  State  approximately  $3  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  the  children  of  our  land.  I  am  profound- 
ly aware  of  your  personal  commitment  to 
them.  Were  it  not  for  the  work  and  dedica- 
tion of  this  Committee  over  many  years,  we 
would  not  have  a  National  School  Lunch 
Program. 

On  behalf  of  our  members  in  AF8CME,  I 
urge  you  to  continue  to  act  to  preserve  this 
program  by  rejecting  these  proposals. 

Briefly,  may  I  turn  to  other  matters  of  ex- 
treme Importance  not  only  to  the  School 
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Lunch  Program  but  also  to  vital  programs 
affecting  the  well-being  of  children. 

AFSCSCE  commends  you  for  re-introduc- 
ing H.R.  7.  It  U  unfortunate  that  this  legis- 
lation was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
after  it  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
during  the  last  session.  This  legislation  re- 
authoriaes  five  crucial  programs:  the 
Women,  Infant,  and  Children  Program 
(WIC).  the  Summer  Pood  Service  Program: 
the  Commodity  Distribution  Program:  the 
Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program: 
and  State  Administration  Expenses.  Fur- 
ther, it  seta  realistic  authorisation  levels  for 
these  programs  and  proposes  other  positive 
revisions  which  we  fully  support. 

AFSCME  urges  the  early  enactment  of 
this  leglsUUon  into  Uw. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  your  Com- 
mittee take  two  other  actions  which 
AFSCME  believes  are  eawntlal. 

As  you  know,  in  1981  Federal  funds  were 
eliminated  for  the  Food  Service  Equipment 
Assistance  Program  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  The  damage  that  this  has 
caused  school  districts  in  not  being  able  to 
properly  maintain  their  food  service  equip- 
ment must  be  corrected.  HJt.  810,  which 
was  introduced  by  Congreaman  Solan  from 
my  City,  is  Uitended  to  do  exactly  this.  It 
would  restore  the  815  million  previoualy  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose. 

AFCME  urges  the  Committee  to  expedite 
action  on,  and  to  approve,  this  legislation. 

Finally,  we  would  recommend  that  your 
Committee  give  serious  conskleratlon  to  In- 
creasing the  $5  million  authoriiaUon  level 
for  Nutrition.  Education,  and  Training  serv- 
ices in  the  School  Lunch  Program.  Since  Its 
Inception  in  1977,  this  provision  has  shown 
clearly  that  these  services  strengthen  qual- 
ity of  the  programs.  In  order  to  achieve 
greater  progress,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  authorisation  level  be  increased  to  $10 
million. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  always 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  testify  before 
your  Committee.  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions.* 


O.  RAT  ARNETT  TO  HEAD 
NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LouiauMA 

IH  not  HOU8K  OF  MEnUCSBITATim 

Wednesday,  February  27,  l$i5 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  National  Rifle  Aagoclation. 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  itg  board  of  di- 
rectors, elected  O.  Ray  Amett  as  their 
executive  vice  president  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  fitting  selection.  In 
every  aspect  in  life,  including  physical 
size.  Ray  towers  above  the  field. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Environment  and  as  someone 
who  has  often  hunted  with  Ray,  I 
know  that  he  is  both  a  great  shot  and 
a  great  conservationist.  His  knowledge 
of  weapons  Is  extensive,  and  he  han- 
dles them  well  in  the  activity  that  Is  of 
prime  interest  to  American  ^Mrtsmen. 
the  pursuit  of  game.  Ray  has  hunted 
all  over  the  world,  alwajn  with  a  sense 
of  adventure  as  well  as  a  love  for  the 
hunt  and  a  respect  for  the  outdoors. 
He  is  someone  who  is  at  home  In  both 
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the  posh  hunting  clubs  of  the  eastern 
shore  or  the  ramshackle  duck  camps 
of  the  Louisiana  marshes. 

Combined  with  his  love  of  hunting  is 
a  love  of  wildlife  and  the  natural 
world  it  inhabits.  Ray  hu  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Fish.  Wildlife  and  Parks  as 
well  as  president  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  In  all  of  these  posi- 
tions. Ray  has  been  a  tireless  advocate 
of  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  a  spokesman  for  the 
American  sportsmen. 

We  must  also  acknowledge  that  the 
National  Rifle  Association  is  quite 
often  involved  in  controversy  relating 
to  the  rights  of  Americans  to  bear 
arms.  Ray  brings  to  the  Job  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  political  proc- 
ess and  the  formation  of  Government 
policy  as  well  as  a  strong  commitment 
to  second  amendment  rights.  Ray  will 
be  an  effective  and  rational  spokes- 
man on  the  key  issues  that  affect 
NRA's  membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  person- 
al pleasure  that  I  congratulate  both 
the  NRA  and  my  good  friend  and  duck 
blind  partner  on  the  beginning  of 
what  I  believe  will  be  a  long  and 
strong  period  of  leadership  by  one  of 
America's  foremost  advocates  of  the 
shooting  sports.  G.  Ray  Amett.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  "BOOM 
BOOM"  MANCmi 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IM  TBI  HOU8X  or  KCTRISEirrATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  27, 198S 
•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Bfr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  constituent  of  mine  who  has  made  a 
lasting  mark  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  Americans— especially  those 
from  his  hometown  of  Youngstown. 
OH— Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  speaking  of 
Ray  "Boom  Boom"  Manclni.  former 
WBA  lightweight  boxing  champion, 
who  recently  attempted  a  comeback  in 
the  ring. 

Last  June.  Ray  lost  his  title  to  Liv- 
ingstone Bramble.  Last  week  Ray  at- 
tempted to  win  back  his  title.  In  what 
has  been  described  by  many  as  one  of 
the  greatest  lightweight  fights  ever. 
Ray  went  the  full  15  rounds  and  lost  a 
close  decision.  Even  though  he  lost  the 
fight  Ray's  performance  was  truly 
magnificent.  Although  he  was  cut 
badly  over  both  eyes  Ray  fought  on 
and  refused  to  quit.  At  times  Ray 
could  barely  see.  yet  he  stood  toe  to 
toe  with  Bramble  and  continued  to 
poimd  away. 

Ray  Mancinl's  guts  and  determina- 
tion needs  to  be  applauded  by  all  who 
truly  admire  human  spirit  and  cour- 
age. Throughout  his  career  Ray 
fought  with  a  single-minded  intensity 
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and  raw  courage  that  catapulted  him 
to  the  title.  Ray's  recent  loss  and  his 
failure  to  regain  his  title  in  no  way  di- 
minishes the  magnitude  of  his  accom- 
plishments or  the  measure  of  his  im- 
mense character  and  courage.  Wheth- 
er or  not  Ray  ever  enters  the  ring 
again  he  will  always  be  remembered  as 
a  champion— a  battler  and  a  fighter 
who  never  gave  up.  Ray  is  a  man  who 
pursued  a  lifelong  dream  and  made 
that  dream  a  reality.  Through  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  ring  Ray  has  inspired  not 
only  the  people  of  his  hometown— 
Youngstown— but  also  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  who  always  seem  to  reach 
out  to  and  identify  with  a  fighter  and 
a  battler. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  today, 
not  only  to  pay  tribute  to  Ray  Man- 
cini.  but  also  that  a  person  of  Ray's 
character  has  Joined  my  task  force 
back  in  Youngstown  to  attract  Gener- 
al Motors'  new  Saturn  project  to 
Youngstown.  I  can't  think  of  anyone 
I'd  more  like  to  represent  this  massive 
community  effort  than  Ray  Manclni. 
Like  "Boom  Boom."  the  people  in  my 
district  have  experienced  great  adver- 
sity—but that  have  not  given  up.  De- 
spite having  one  of  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rates  in  the  country  the 
people  in  my  district  have  adopted 
Ray's  fighting  spirit.  The  people  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley  have  pulled  to- 
gether in  an  unprecedented  communi- 
ty effort  to  attract  Saturn.  This  effort 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
progressive  financial  and  economic 
package  designed  to  attract— not  only 
Saturn- but  other  new  and  expanding 
industries.  By  working  together  to  de- 
velop this  package  the  people  in  my 
district  have  taken  their  future  into 
their  own  hands.  Like  Ray  "Boom 
Boom"  Manclni  we  have  not  given  up: 
we  are  fighting  back  against  economic 
adversity. 

Ray  Mancini  was  one  of  the  first  to 
pledge  his  full  support  for  this  historic 
effort.  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
help  and  inspiration  of  people  like 
Ray  Mancini  the  people  in  my  district 
can  overcome  their  problems  and  <»n 
mold  themselves  a  bright  future.  I  am 
confident  also  that  Ray  Mancini  will 
succeed  in  whatever  he  chooses  to  do. 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Ameri- 
cans Ray  will  always  be  the  champ.* 


FILIPINO  WORLD  WAR  II 
VETERANS 
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veterans  should  petition  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  [INS] 
for  naturalization.  It  restricts  this  op- 
portunity to  those  veterans  already  in 
the  United  States.  These  applicants 
would  have  been  otherwise  eligible  for 
citizenship  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940  which  were  in  effect  before  De- 
cember 24, 1952. 

In  March  1942,  Congress  amended 
the  NaUonaUty  Act  of  1940  to  aUow 
for  the  naturalization  of  nondtlzens 
who  served  honorably  in  our  armed 
services  during  World  War  H.  The  FU- 
ipino  soldiers,  however,  were  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportimity  for 
9  months  due  to  the  absence  of  an  INS 
officer  in  the  Philippines.  This  was  a 
result  of  a  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  remove  the  naturalization 
examiner  from  the  Philippines. 

On  January  10,  1984.  these  veterans 
suffered  another  setback  in  their  pur- 
suit of  U.S.  citizenship.  The  high  court 
ruled  in  United  States  against  Mendo- 
za  that  the  Justice  Department  is  not 
prohibited  by  a  ivevious  decision  from 
challenging  the  citizenship  applica- 
tions of  these  Filipino  veterans.  This 
implies  that  the  INS  may  proceed  to 
deport  these  individuals  upon  denial 
of  their  citizenship  applications. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  referring  to  some 
1.660  residents  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  an  unknown  number  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  These 
are  law-abiding  individuals  who  have 
spent  their  lives  since  World  War  n 
contributing  to  our  societies,  and  es- 
tablishing their  families  in  this  coun- 
try. We.  as  a  country,  failed  to  imple- 
ment the  full  extent  of  our  own  law. 
and  now  we  are  contemplating  depor- 
tation. That  is  unconscionable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  problem  is 
for  the  courts  or  the  INS  to  decide.  On 
the  contrary.  I  believe  that  a  simple 
act  of  Congress  can  resolve  this 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  INS  offi- 
cer was  present  for  the  entire  duration 
of  the  eligibility  period  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  was  legislated,  there  would 
not  be  a  problem.  Therefore,  resinstat- 
ing  the  9  months  would  be  the  fairest 
action  to  take.  My  bill,  however,  pro- 
vides an  extension  short  of  9  months, 
but  nevertheless  the  opportunity  is 
provided  to  fulfill  a  promise  and  pre- 
vent deportation.  This  is  the  least  we 
could  do  to  repay  these  honorable  ve^ 
erans.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  expedient 
consideration  of  this  measure.* 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 


OP  CAUPORN lA 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1985 
*  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide relief  to  Filipino  World  War  II 
veterans  facing  possible  deportation 
from  this  country.  My  bill  would 
simply  extend  the  date  which  these 


A  BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 
TRIBUTE  TO  CHESTER  HIBCES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  198S 
*  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary is  Black  History  Month.  During 
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the  month-long  celebration,  it  is  im- 
portant for  each  of  us  to  reflect  upon 
the  contributions  of  black  Americans 
to  the  history  and  culture  of  this 
Nation.  The  sciences,  education,  poli- 
tics, technology,  and  the  arts  are  a  few 
areas  in  which  tilMck.  Americans  have 
helped  make  America  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  to  take  one  area, 
literature,  and  talk  about  the  contri- 
butions of  black  Americans.  Countless 
bla^  Americans  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  poets,  writers,  and  es- 
sayists. Many  of  them  are  well-known 
in  America  and  abroad. 

Phyllis  Wheatly.  a  black  woman 
bom  in  the  18th  century,  was  among 
the  first  poets  in  America.  During  the 
exdttog  period  known  as  the  Harlem 
Renaissance,  the  names  Coimtee 
Cullen.  Langston  Hughes,  Ama  Bon- 
temps,  and  RaU>h  Ellison  became  sjm- 
onymous  with  literary  genius.  Today, 
James  Baldwin.  Maya  Angelou,  Toni 
Morrison,  and  Alex  Haley  are  a  few  of 
America's  celebrated  writers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  a  few  of  the 
names  that  many  Americans  know. 
However,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  black 
writers  and  poets  who  are  not  as  well 
known.  The  late  Chester  Himes  is  one 
of  them. 

A  former  resident  of  Cleveland. 
Himes  died  last  November  in  Spain  at 
the  age  of  75.  During  his  lifetime. 
Himes  received  only  marginal  recogni- 
tion in  America.  However,  in  E^irope. 
the  novels  of  Chester  Himes  won  criti- 
cal acdaim. 

Since  his  death,  there  has  been  a  re- 
newed interest  in  this  country  in  the 
books  of  Chester  Himes.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  limited  number  of  avaO- 
able  copies  of  his  books  in  America, 
many  people  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  his  novels. 

Therefore,  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  share  the  woik  of  the  late  Chester 
Himes  with  my  colleagues.  Reporter 
Joe  Frolik  wrote  an  exceptional  article 
on  the  life  and  work  of  Chester  Himes 
which  appeared  in  the  February  25, 
1985,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  ask  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Coiksbssiohal 
Rbcobd. 

CHKsna  Hms:  Hi  Bboah  Wumc  at  thx 
OmoPm 

(By  Joe  FTollk) 

Calvin  C.  Heraton.  distinguished  essayist 
and  professor  of  black  studies  at  Oberlin 
College,  counts  himself  among  the  fans  of 
novelist  Chester  Himes,  who  died  In  Spain 
last  November  at  age  75. 

"He's  a  master  craftsmen,"  Hemton  said 
of  Himes.  a  former  Cleveland  resident  who 
began  writing  while  in  the  old  Ohio  Peni- 
tentiary. "His  dialog  is  superb.  His  character 
development,  his  plotting,  the  way  he  orga- 
nises the  material,  all  are  unmistakably  in- 
dicative of  a  master  literary  craftsman. 

"And  when  it  comes  to  treatment  or  per- 
spective, the  same  is  true.  He  has  an  impec- 
cable moral  character  running  through  his 
writing.  ...  No  one  is  spared.  There  is  a 
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rather  sUrk  portrayal  of  the  frailty  and  Im- 
mensity of  human  nature." 

With  such  strong  feelings.  It's  no  wonder 
Hemton  always  tries  to  Include  a  book  by 
Himes  when  he  teaches  a  seminar  on  the 
black  American  novel.  Yet.  he  is  often 
unable  to  because  bookstores  cannot  dig  up 
even  the  handful  of  copies  required. 

Literature  professors  at  other  colleges  and 
universities  report  the  same  problem.  Some, 
like  Howard  University's  siugenia  Collier, 
say  that  while  they  respect  Himes  and 
would  like  to  devote  more  attention  to  hlra. 
they  pass  over  him  In  their  survey  classes  to 
focus  on  such  Himes  contemporaries  as 
Richard  Wright  and  Ralph  Ellison. 

"I  consider  him  an  important  writer.  He's 
In  the  textbook  we  use  and  on  the  syllabus," 
said  Collier.  "But  we  spent  so  much  time  on 
(Wright's  classic)  'Native  Son.'  we  had  to 
skip  someone." 

It  has  been  that  way  almost  from  the 
moment  Hlmes  published  his  first  novel.  "If 
He  Hollers  Let  Him  Oo,"  In  1945.  There 
always  has  been  a  loyal  core  of  enthusiastic 
admirers  like  Hemton.  But  In  general, 
Himes'  critical  reputation  has  ridden  a 
roller-coaster,  and  his  books  always  have 
been  hard  to  come  by— In  the  United  SUtes, 
that  is. 

Overseas,  especially  In  Western  Europe.  It 
is  another  story.  There,  Hlmes  long  enjoyed 
wide  popularity  and  respect.  When  he  died 
after  years  of  declining  health.  Le  Monde, 
the  Parts  new^iaper,  devoted  an  entire  page 
to  his  obituary. 

In  Alicante,  Spain,  where  Himes  spent  his 
later  years,  a  street  was  named  after  him. 
English  publishers  made  plans  to  reissue 
the  series  of  Harlem-baaed  detective  novels 
that  Inspired  two  popular  movies  of  the 
early  1970s,  "Cotton  Comes  to  Harlem"  and 
"Run,  Charleston,  Run." 

A  smaller-scale  revival  of  Interest  in 
Hlmes  may  t>e  brewing  on  these  shores,  too. 
Schocken  Books  of  New  York,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  London  publishing  house,  will 
distribute  the  detective  novels.  Movie  pro- 
ducers have  expressed  interest  in  at  least 
two  of  his  books. 

This  month,  Howard  University  Press 
published  "A  Case  of  Rape."  a  short  novel 
set  In  Paris  about  four  black  men  accused  of 
raping  a  white  woman.  The  book  was  writ- 
ten In  the  mld-19SOs.  and  previously  was 
available  here  only  in  a  1979  limited  edition 
(very  limited,  actually— 350  copies). 

Howard  has  ordered  a  first  printing  of 
5,000  copies  and  has  distributed  review 
copies  In  hopes  of  sparking  Interest  In  the 
book  and  In  Hlmes  himself.  Howard  Press 
executives,  who  agreed  before  Himes  died  to 
bring  out  the  book,  hope  his  death  will 
focus  special  attention  on  the  publication. 

"We're  treating  It  as  an  original  publica- 
tion," said  Howard  Press  director  Charles  F. 
Harris.  "That  is  one  of  the  appeals  it  had  to 
us.  It's  the  kind  of  book  people  knew  Ches- 
ter Hlmes  had  written,  but  It's  not  been 
available." 

New  York  literary  agent  Roslyn  Targ, 
who  represented  Hlmes  for  19  years,  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  other  publishers  to 
reissue  such  novels  as  "Lonely  Crusade" 
(1947),  "The  Third  Oeneratlon"  (19S4), 
"The  Primitive"  (1955)  and  ""PInktoes" 
(1961). 

"I  have  gone  to  every  publisher  In  this 
city  to  reissue  his  books,"  Targ  said,  ""and 
I've  found  nothing  but  deaf  ears.  Every- 
where." 

Targ's  husband.  William,  former  editor-in- 
chief  of  O.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  brought  out 
the  1979  edition  of  "A  Case  of  Rape."  She 
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doubts  the  book  will  make  Hlmes  the  hot 
property  in  death  that  he  never  quite  was  in 
life. 

"It's  a  very,  very  bitter  book."  said  Targ. 
"I  don't  think  It's  representative,  really,  of 
the  other  books. " 

Instead.  Targ  Is  piiming  her  hopes  on  the 
reissued  detective  novels.  She  thinks  If  they 
do  well,  someone  might  be  willing  to  bring 
out  the  other  novels. 

The  struggle  to  get  Into  print  was  a  con- 
stant In  Chester  Bomar  Himes'  life.  In  vari- 
ous interviews  and  In  his  autoMography,  he 
dewTlbed  In  bitter  details  his  run-taw  with 
publishers. 

He  complained  of  puny  advances  and  pi- 
rating, of  the  mysterious  stop-print  order 
Issued  as  "If  He  Hollers"  was  entering  the 
best-seller  lists,  of  the  weak  support  he  re- 
ceived when  a  critical  storm  erupted  around 
""The  Lonely  Crusade." 

Hlmes  attributed  those  problems  and  his 
poor  sales  record  in  this  country  to  radai. 
Many  of  those  who  admire  him  agree, 
though  some  point  out  that  by  living  abroad 
the  last  three  decades  of  his  life,  Htanes  may 
have  undermined  whatever  banainlng  posi- 
tion he  had  with  the  publishing  Industry. 

"I  think  most  black  writers  or  Indian  writ- 
ers or  Hispanic  writers  do  do  badly  tai  this 
country."  said  novelist  John  A.  WllUama. 
'"Basically,  it's  a  question  of  literature  done 
by  minorities  not  being  considered  part  of 
the  mainstream." 

Another  black  writer,  Ishmael  Reed, 
thinks  Himes'  style  was  difficult  for  critics 
to  accept  and  understand,  rapeclally  In  the 
decades  he  was  moat  prolific  Hlmes.  Reed. 
said,  was  a  product  of  the  black  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  did  not  always  adhere  to  standard 
literary  technlquea. 

"Chester  Hlmes  wrote  out  of  bis  experi- 
ences and  the  stories  and  tales  he  heard.  He 
was  not  tied  to  any  acceptable  trend."  Reed 
said.  "It  was  raunchy  and  loud.  It  wasn't 
polite  and  genteel." 

W.  Maurice,  Shipley,  profeaaor  of  black 
studies  at  Ohio  State  University,  thinks 
Himes  also  was  a  victim  of  poor  Umlng.  He 
emerged  In  the  post-World  War  n  yean. 
Just  as  Wright.  Ellison  and  James  Baldwin 
were  preempting  the  small  audience  for 
black  literature.  Critics  of  the  Ume  kept 
comparing  Himes  to  those  giants,  even 
though,  Shipley  said,  they  were  doing  very 
dif  f erent  tlUngs. 

"They  kept  trying  to  find  parallels  be- 
tween aU  of  them."  Shipley  said,  "and  you 
can't  do  that." 

There  was  a  revival  of  interest  In  Hlmea  In 
the  early  '60s.  after  "PInktoes"  enjoyed  con- 
siderable success.  But  that,  too.  cooled  as 
yoimg.  militant  black  writen  captured  the 
attention  of  readers  anxious  to  get  a  pulse 
on  America's  racial  unrest. 

By  then.  Himes  was  writing  his  detective 
novels,  and  the  adventures  of  Orave  Digier 
Jones  and  Coffin  Ed  Johnson  seemed  irrele- 
vant, especially  since  the  Harlem  they 
roamed  was  being  created  by  an  expatriate. 

Yet.  when  two  of  thoae  crime  stories  were 
turned  into  movies  In  the  early  'TOs,  Hlmes 
again  was  the  subject  of  attention.  His  two- 
volume  autobiography  was  published  and 
several  of  his  early  novels  reissued.  That 
boomlet,  too,  passed  as  quickly  as  it  had 
begun. 

For  moat  of  his  early  life,  Hlmes  seemed 
an  unlikely  candidate  for  even  momentary 
literary  attention.  He  was  bom  in  1909  In 
Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  where  his  father  was 
teaching  blacksmlthing  and  wheelwrighting 
at  a  black  college.  The  family  traveled 
through    several    states    before    moving 
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to  Cleveland,  where  young  Cheater  entered 
East  High  School  tai  1935. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  here.  Himes  al- 
ready had  felt  heavy  doses  of  the  racism 
that  would  flgiue  so  prominently  In  many 
of  his  books.  In  his  autobtography.  he  re- 
membered his  mother  sitting  with  a  pistol 
as  the  family  drove  Its  touring  car  through 
rural  Tennessee. 

After  an  aoddent  blinded  his  brother. 
Joseph,  now  a  professor  emeritus  of  sociolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro,  the  boy  was  turned  away  from 
the  closest  hospital,  a  whites-only  facility. 
Even  Himes'  own  family  was  racked  by  the 
growing  animoalty  between  his  light- 
skinned  mother  and  dark-akinned  father. 

Hlmes  graduated  from  East  High  in  Janu- 
ary 19M;  aehool  records  indicate  he  was  a 
good  pupil,  but  Himes  later  wrote  that  he 
got  his  80  average  in  part  by  cheating.  He 
planned  to  attend  Ohio  State  that  faU  and 
took  a  Job  at  Wade  Park  Manor,  then  a  ritxy 
hotel,  to  earn  money  for  school.  While 
there,  be  tumbled  down  an  elevator  shaft 
and  suffered  a  permanent  back  Injitfy- 

The  state  granted  him  a  disability  pen- 
sion,  and  he  used  that  to  enroll  at  OSU.  His 
career  in  Coltuibus  was  undistinguished.  He 
wrote  that  he  was  more  taiterested  tai  the 
college  lifestyle— he  Joined  a  fraternity, 
wore  a  coonskln  coat,  smoked  a  pipe  aiul 
drove  a  Model-T— than  in  dasswork.  His 
freshman  year  had  not  ended  when  he  was 
forced  out  of  school  after  an  of f -campus  in- 
cident at  a  whorehouse. 

More  trouble  awaited  him  when  he  re- 
turned to  Cleveland.  He  became  a  regular  at 
gambling  parlors  on  the  near  East  Side.  He 
worked  as  a  bellhop  at  a  downtown  hotel, 
fetching  bootleg  liquor  and  prostitutes  for 
conventioneers.  He  had  two  minor  run-ins 
with  the  law  and  was  on  probation  in  No- 
vember 1928.  when  he  robbed  a  Cleveland 
Helots  couple  at  gimpolnt  of  about  $5,500 
in  caah  and  Jewlery. 

Unfortunately  for  Himes.  he  was.  by  his 
own  admission,  an  inept  criminal.  Within 
days,  he  was  apprehended  In  Chicago, 
where  he  had  hoped  to  fence  the  Jewels  and 
head  for  Mexico.  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Walter  McMahon  sentenced  him  to  30  to  25 
years  In  prison. 

While  at  the  Columlnis  penitentiary, 
Hlmes  got  Involved  In  gambling  and  carried 
a  knife.  He  barely  escaped  Incineration  in 
the  Easter  1930  fire  that  kiUed  333  tamiatea. 
And  he  began  to  write. 

His  work  appeared  first  in  black  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  but  hts  big  break  came 
in  1934,  when  Esquire  magazine  carried  two 
of  his  stories.  Himes  was  released  in  1936 
and.  through  dry  spells  and  difficult  times, 
he  continued  to  consider  himself  a  writer. 

He  left  the  VS.  Xa  1953,  partly  to  escape 
racial  discrimination.  He  also,  he  later  ad- 
mitted, was  frightened  by  what  he  had 
become:  Just  before  leaving,  he  had  severely 
beaten  the  woman  with  whom  he  was  living. 
Most  of  his  23  books  were  written  abroad. 

"He  had  a  fantastic  memory  for  detail," 
said  Hemton,  '"You  read  the  things  he 
wrote  after  he  had  been  gone  from  the 
United  States  for  30  years  and  you  would 
think  the  guy  still  lives  on  the  comer  in 
Harlem,  or  wherever  the  story  takes  place." 

"His  books  certainly  stand  up  over  time, 
they  certainly  record  a  period  of  time,"  said 
Williams,  who  knew  Himes  well  and  inter- 
viewed him  at  length  in  1970.  ""And.  unfor- 
tuiuitely  enough,  there's  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions now  that  have  no  Idea  how  bad  racism 
was  .  .  .  And  Chester's  covering  It  In  many 


areas— politics,  the  police  force  and  dally 
life. 

""They're  not  period  pieces  so  much  as 
pieces  of  history  we  don't  know  or  pertiaps 
don't  even  care  to  know."* 


TOWNS  APPLAUDS  PASSAGE  OF 
FAMINE  RELIEF  BILL 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  KKW  TOBK 

iH  imt  HOUSE  or  ««p««snrrATiv«8 
Tue$dav,  February  26, 1985 
•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Bto.  Speaker,  the 
House's  successful  passage  of  the  Afri- 
can Famine  Relief  Aid  Act  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  ending  the  tragedy  of 
hunger  and  starvation  in  Africa.  Two 
dozen  African  countries  are  suffering 
from  severe  drought,  deforestation, 
and  massive  movements  of  starving 
populations.  H.R.  1096  combines  both 
immediate  humanitarian  assistance 
with  important  development  support 
which  will  assist  these  African  coun- 
tries in  developing  their  agriculture  to 
forestall  future  drought  situations. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  this 
legislation  provided  a  waiver  of  the 
Hiclienlooper  amendment  which  pro- 
hibits aid  to  countries  that  have  ex- 
propriated D.S.  property  without  ade- 
quate compensation.  Without  this 
waiver.  Ethiopia  would  have  been  se- 
verly  restricted  in  the  type  of  aid  that 
it  could  have  received.  We  should  use 
this  waiver  to  encourage  the  Ethiopian 
Government  to  act  responsibly  in  the 
distribution  of  food  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  aU  the  impacted  areas 
without  the  country.  I  Joined  many  of 
my  colleagues  In  a  letter  to  President 
Mengistu  urging  him  to  allow  relief 
convoys  into  the  provinces  of  Eritrea 
and  Tlgre.  The  Ethiopian  Government 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  aid  to 
all  the  Impacted  areas  regardless  of 
their  ethnic  or  political  affiliations.  I 
do  not  feeU  however,  that  attacks 
against  the  Ethiopian  Goverment  be- 
cause of  their  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  helpful  to  the  process  of  feed- 
ing starving  women  and  children. 

The  United  SUtes  can  hopefully 
move  forward  with  a  full  aid  package 
to  Africa  in  the  next  2  weeks.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  a  full  appro- 
priation for  nn.  1096  on  Thursday.* 


FARMERS  SUBMIT  OPINION 
SURVEY  TO  SKELTON 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  mssouxi 

IH  THK  HOtJSX  OF  RXPHESEHTAtlVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1985 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  February  17,  1985,  I  attended 
a  farm  forum  sponsored  by  the  lAf ay- 
ette  County  Young  Farmers  in  Hlg- 
ginsville.  MO.  Over  700  farmers,  agri- 
business  people,   and   their   families 
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packed  the  HigginsviUe  High  School 
gymnasium  to  discuss  the  worsening 
crisis  in  our  Nation's  agricultural  econ- 
omy, and  to  offer  their  views  on  what 
can  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Lafay- 
ette County  Yoimg  Farmers  for  orga- 
nizing and  sponsoring  this  useful  and 
informative  meeting.  The  ccMnments 
made  during  the  open  floor  discussion 
were  extremely  valuable  to  me  in  as- 
seuing  the  d^th  of  the  financial 
stress  currently  being  experienced  by 
Missouri  farmers  and  in  formulating  a 
proper  Government  reqMmse  to  this 

crisis. 

In  addition  to  the  floor  discussion, 
those  in  attmdance  were  asked  to  f fll 
out  opinion  surveys  in  order  to  express 
their  views  on  various  policy  questions 
which  will  be  before  Congren  when 
we  consider  the  1985  farm  bilL  These 
opinion  surveys  have  now  been  tabu- 
lated. Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  insert  the  re- 
sults in  the  Cohqrissioiial  Riooao  at 
this  point.  All  of  oiu-  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  will  benefit  from  know- 
ing the  views  of  these  farmers  fmn 
Blissoiul's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict when  we  consider  vital  farm  legis- 
lation this  year. 

The  material  follows: 

Fabm  Foanii  Oranoa  Buavsi 

1.  Substantial  revisions  In  the  tax  code 
should  be  made— bidudlng  severe  Umita- 
tions  on  farm  tax  shelters,  deducttanof 
farm  losses  from  non-farm  Ineome.  Invest- 
ment  credit,  and  changes  tai  depredation 
schedule.  Strongly  Favor  9»Jt%.  Moderate- 
ly Favor  3S.S%,  No  Opmion:  13.«%.  Moder- 
ately Oppose:  8.4%,  Strongly  Oppose:  13.3%. 

3.  FMenl  farm  program  benefits  sboold 
be  denied  to  land  newly  plowed  out  and  to 
hlghly-erodflde  graariand.  Strongly  Favor 
59.0%.  Moderately  Favor  34.5%.  No  Opbi- 
lon:  3.6%,  Moderately  Oppose:  6.3%.  Strong- 
ly Oppose:  6.65%.  ^^,      , . 

3.  Some  type  of  acreage  restriction/reduc- 
tion program  on  a  viduntary  basis  should  be 
taiduded  tai  the  1965  Farm  BOL  Strongly 
F^vor  39.1%,  Modoately  Favor  40.6%.  No 
Opinion:  9.6%,  Moderately  Oppose:  4.4%. 
Strongly  Oppose:  6.4%. 

4.  Soybean  acreage  restrlctlon-reducUon 
program  should  be  Induded  with  wheat  and 
feed  gratai  programs.  Strongly  Favor  39.6%. 
Moderately  Favor  35J%,  No  Optailon: 
13.4%.  Moderately  Oppose:  13.4%.  Stroma 
Oppose:  8.4%.  ^     .^ ..         ». 

5.  T78DA  price  supports  should  be  contin- 
ued. Strongly  Favor  61.6%.  Moderately 
Favor  30.5%,  No  Optailon:  7.0%.  Moderately 
Oppose:  6  J%.  Strongly  Oppose:  5.8%. 

6.  Price  support  ratea  should  be  deter- 
mined by  coat-of -production  or  moving  aver- 
age of  market  price,  rather  than  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Strongly  Favor  59.4%.  Moderately  Favmr: 
30.9%.  No  Optailon:  5.6%.  Moderately 
Oppose:  3.5%.  Strongly  Oppoae:  1.6%. 

7.  The  farmer  owned  reserve  program 
should  be  continued.  Strong  Favor  33.9%. 
Moderately  Favor  31.7%.  No  Optailon: 
33.7%.  Moderately  Oppose:  6.7%,  Strongly 

B^^e  current  850.000  payment  UmlUUmi 
per  person  policy  should  be:  Lowered:  44.5%. 
Unchanged:  43.9%.  Increased:  11.6%. 

9.  Crop  taisuranoe  programs  should  be 
handled  exclusively  by  private  taisurance 
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agenU/companies.  rather  than  by  USDA. 
Strongly  Favim  39.4%.  Moderately  Favor 
31.9%.  No  Optaikm:  33.3%.  Moderately 
Oppose:  8.8%,  Strongly  Oppose:  7.8%. 

10.  Current  USDA  crop  taisuranoe  costs 
should  be  subsidised  at  higher  levels  so  pre- 
miums are  lower.  Strongly  Favor  31.8%, 
Moderately  Favor  34.5%.  No  Optailon: 
33.6%,  Moderately  Oppose:  9.3%.  Strongly 
Oppoae:  10.9%. 

11.  RnHA  foreclosure  actions  should  be 
poatiwned  until  the  economic  conditions  in 
agriculture  improve.  Strongly  Favor  41.3%. 
Moderately  Favor  37.3%.  No  Optailon: 
10.3%.  Moderately  Oppoae:  13.4%.  Ston^ 
Oppose:  7.8%. 

IX  Funding  for  USDA  soU  conservation 
cost^baie  f —*-*"'**  programs  should  be: 
Disconttanied:  3.9%.  Unchanged:  38.7%.  In- 
CKaaed:573%. 

13.  SoQ  erosion  contnrt  technical  aasist- 
anoe  from  USDA's  SoU  Conservation  Service 
should  be  discontinued.  Strong  Favor. 
5.5%.  Moderately  Favor  5.3%.  No  Optailon: 
3.5%,  Moderately  Oppose:  18J%.  Strongly 
Oppose  67.8%. 

14.  OOC  loan  rates  should  be  75%  of  the 
commodity's  average  market  price  during 
the  three  picvious  years,  not  a  fixed  rate  es- 
tabUsbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
Congrcaa.  Strongly  Favor  33J%,  Moderate- 
ly Favor  31  J%.  No  Optailon:  17.8%.  Moder- 
ately Oppose:  10.1%.  Strong  Oppose:  8.7%. 

15.  Target  prices  should  be  at  100%  of  the 
commodity's  average  market  price  during 
the  three  previous  years,  not  at  a  fixed  rate 
estabUsbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  Cuiiguss  Stitmgly  Favor  38.3%.  Moder- 
ately Favor  33.1%.  No  Optailon:  13.6%.  Mod- 
eratdy  Oppose:  7.4%.  Strongly  Oppow: 
7.7%. 

16.  COC  Oootmodity  Loans  should  be  re- 
coune  loam-meantaig  that  they  would 
have  to  be  repaid,  with  taiterest.  at  maturity. 
Stroi^y  Favor  31.9%.  Moderatdy  Ftevor 
38.7%.  No  Optailon:  30.1%.  Moderately 
Oppose:  14.1%.  Strongly  Oppose:  18.3%. 

IT.  Producers  should  continue  to  be  al- 
lowed to  forfeit  the  gratai  to  COC  to  satisfy 
the  loan,  and  Interest  should  be  waived. 
Strong  Favor  34.6%.  Moderately  Favor 
30.9%.  No  Optailon:  15.3%.  Moderately 
Oppose:  11.9%.  Strongly  Oppose:  7.4%. 

18.  Dairy  price  supports  should  not  be 
linked  to  parity  and  should  start  out  at 
811.60  per  cwt.  Strongly  Favor  8.8%.  Mod»- 
ately  Favor  13.6%.  No  Optailon:  63.1%,  Mod- 
erately   Oppose:    6.9%.    Strongly    Oppose: 

19.  The  mUk  diversion  program  should  be 
continued.  Strongly  Favor  11.5%,  Moder- 
ately Favor  18.4%.  No  Oirinion:  50.3%.  Mod- 
erately Oppose:  10J%.  Strongly  Oppose: 
9.6%. 

30.  Dairy  prices  should  be  supported  with 
govonment  purchases  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  non-fat  dry  milk.  Strongly  Favor  7.0%. 
Ifodermtely  Favor  18.3%.  No  Opinion: 
39.7%,  Moderately  Oppose:  18J%.  Strongly 
OpiMse:  16.7%.  ^^ 

31.  Land  owners  ahould  be  paid  a  price  per 
acre  to  retire  land  from  production  whidi  Is 
leas  productive  or  erosion-prone,  tai  a  pro- 
gram stanOar  to  the  Land  Bank  Program. 
Strong  Favor  33.0%.  Moderately  Favor 
39.6%.  No  Optailon:  10.6%.  Moderately 
Oppose:  9.3%.  Strong  Oppose:  7.7%. 

33.  The  land  retirement  program  men- 
tioned tai  Item  21  should  be  granted  to 
owners  on  a  bid  system.  Strongly  Favor 
13.2%,  Moderately  Favor  34J%.  No  Optai- 
ion;  23.3%,  Moderately  Oppose:  13.5%. 
Strongly  Oppose:  15.9%. 
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33.  Loana  to  uslst  producen  develop  more 
on-the-farm  grain  storace  faclllUea  should 
be  re-acUvated.  Stroncly  Favor  24.3%.  Mod- 
erately Favor  87.8%.  No  Opinion:  18.4%. 
Moderately  Oppow:  11.5%.  Stroncly 
Oppom:  7.8%. 

34.  USDA  should  set  loan  rates  at  the  pre- 
valllnc  world  market  prices.  Stroncly  Favor 
13.3%.  Moderately  Favor  33.2%.  No  Opin- 
ion: 17.0%.  Moderately  Oppose:  30.3%. 
Strongly  Oppose:  16.3%. 

25.  The  highest  deficiency  payment  rate 
should  be  applied  to  the  first  100.0  acres, 
then  reduced  as  acreages  increase.  Strongly 
Favor  23.4%.  Moderately  Favor  38.3%.  No 
Opinion:  10.1%.  Moderately  Oppose;  16.9%. 
Strongly  Oppose:  11.4%. 

28.  Farmers  above  a  certain  sise  should 
not  qualify  for  target  price  protection. 
Strongly  Favor  22.1%.  Moderately  Favor 
25.8%.  No  Opinion:  13.3%.  Moderately 
Oppose:  16.7%.  Strongly  Oppose:  22.1%. 

37.  The  commodity  loan  rate  for  wheat 
should  be  lowered  so  that  it  is  In  relation- 
ship with  com  rates.  Strongly  Favor  4.7%. 
Moderately  Favor  17.7%.  No  Opinion: 
25.3%.  Moderately  Oppose:  26.4%.  Strongly 
Oppose:  26.0%. 

28.  CCC  commodity  loan  programs  should 
be  dropped.  Strongly  Favor  4.6%.  Moder- 
ately Favor  10.0%.  No  Opinion:  13.2%.  Mod- 
erately Oppose:  26.1%.  Strongly  Oppose: 
46.1%. 

29.  Interest  reductions  and  principal  re- 
ductions, larger  than  the  present  25% 
should  be  made  available  through  FmHA. 
Strongly  Favor  22.8%.  Moderately  Favor 
18.5%.  No  Opinion:  27.4%.  Moderately 
Oppose:  17.2%.  Strongly  Oppose:  14.2%. 

SO.  Oovemment  loan  guarantees  through 
private  lenders  should  be  offered  at  a  lower 
interest  rate,  with  the  lenders  having  to 
reduce  the  principal  as  a  qualifying  require- 
ment Strongly  Favor  22.1%.  Moderately 
Favor  32.5%.  No  Opinion:  21.8%.  Moderate- 
ly Oppose:  12.5%.  Strongly  Oppose:  11.1%. 

31.  There  should  be  an  aggressive  export 
program  utilizing  blended  credit  and  other 
incentives.  Strongly  Favor  65.1%.  Moder- 
ately Favor  23.9%.  No  Opinion:  8.3%,  Mod- 
erately Oppose:  0.7%,  Strongly  Oppose: 
2.1%. 

32.  Participants  In  Federal  Farm  Pro- 
grams should  pay  a  "user  fee"  to  offset  the 
costs  of  administering  the  programs. 
Strongly  Favor  9.1%.  Moderately  Favor 
16.7%.  No  Opinion:  21.6%.  Moderately 
Oppose:  17.8%,  Strongly  Oppose:  34.8%. 

(Due  to  rounding,  not  all  percentages  add 
up  to  100.  )• 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSDfTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  21,  198S 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
often  said  that  for  every  dark  cloud, 
there  is  a  silver  lining.  For  Jewish 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  today,  the 
opposite  seems  to  be  the  case;  for 
every  silver  cloud— the  dream  of  emi- 
grating to  Israel— there  is  a  dark 
lining— the  Soviet  Oovemment.  In  the 
last  6  years,  the  world  has  seen  the 
number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave 
Russia  rapidly  dwindle  from  a  high  in 
1979  of  51.320  people  to  an  abysmal 
896  in  1984.  Recently,  and  apparently 
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in  concert  with  the  policy  of  meager 
emigration,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
tensified its  propaganda  '^"ipulgn  to 
discredit  the  ref  usenlk  population. 

In  November  1984.  a  27-minute  docu- 
mentary aired  on  Leningrad  televWon. 
Titled  "Hirelings  and  Accomplices." 
the  show  sought  to  equate  Soviet  Jews 
who  seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel  with 
anti-Soviet  behavior.  Accompanied  by 
strains  of  Jewish  music  and  footage  of 
the  Israeli-Arab  military  confronta- 
tion, the  film  attempted  to  unfold  a 
Zionist  conspiracy  operating  together 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  Influential  powerbrokers  of  the 
American  Jewish  community.  Its  com- 
mentators allege  that  Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  been  targeted  for  mass 
emigration,  specifically  designed  to 
provide  "cannon  fodder  for  Israel's 
continuing  offense  against  the  Arab 
world." 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  most  promis- 
ing time  in  U.S.-U.8.8.R.  relations  in 
over  4  years,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  chosen  this  time  to  manifest  its 
anti-Semitic  policy  agenda. 

Today.  3  million  Jews  are  caught  in 
a  catch-22  of  the  highest  order, 
trapped  in  a  country  that  is  impooible 
to  live  in— and  impossible  to  leave. 
Jews  who  try  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  face  years  of  living  in  limbo. 
Once  a  Jew  applies  for  an  exit  visa  he 
is  dismissed  from  his  Job.  and  then  ar- 
rested for  not  having  one.  E^ren  if  it  Is 
possible  to  avoid  arrest,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  becoming  a  social  outcast,  and 
impossible  to  avoid  the  harassment 
and  watchful  eye  of  the  KOB.  Fami- 
lies who  apply  for  visas  together  can 
expect  cruel  separation.  If  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  does  grant  a  visa,  it  may 
be  only  for  a  husband  but  not  a  wife, 
or  only  a  mother  but  not  a  child. 

The  grim  reality  of  Soviet  life  today 
for  its  Jewish  citizens  evokes  the  worst 
in  Orwellian  prophecy— 1984  repre- 
sented the  worst  year  in  terms  of  al- 
lowable emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  nearly  two  decades.  Coupled 
with  the  increased  propaganda  effort 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  discredit  Jews,  life 
in  Russia  has  sunk  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed horrendous  level.  These  two  factors 
make  it  exceedingly  clear  that  1985  is 
not  the  time  to  relax  the  vigilance  on 
these  issues. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  in  working  for 
the  freedom  of  all  Soviet  Jews.  In  the 
days  and  months  ahead,  as  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  once  again 
Join  in  peaceful  dialog,  the  issue  of 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  must  be  high 
on  the  agenda.  Soviet  Jews  ask  for 
nothing  but  the  opportunity  to  be 
free.  As  the  leaders  of  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  it  is  essential  to  do  everything 
within  our  powers  to  grant  them  this 
wish.  We  must  provide  the  silver  lining 
of  freedom  around  this  ever  darkening 
cloud  of  oppression.* 


February  27,  1985 

CREDIT  CARD  SURCHARGE  BAN 


February  27,  1985 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

orcAUPoamA 

nt  THS  ROOSI  or  UPKISBfTATim 

Wedne»day,  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  DREHai  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  year  ahead,  the  House 
is  almost  certain  to  debate  a  ban  on 
credit  card  sxucharges.  The  previous 
ban  expired  over  a  year  ago.  In  the 
quiet  before  the  lm«>ending  lobbying 
blltskrleg  in  favor  of  a  new  temporary, 
or  possibly  permanent  ban.  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times 
is  well  worth  reading.  Its  conclusion  is 
especially  noteworthy: 

The  whole  debate  is  almost  "THlymlf.  al- 
though it  keeps  surf  adng.  In  the  year  since 
the  surcharge  expired,  virtually  nobody  has 
started  the  practice.  And  apart  from  gas  sta- 
tions, fewer  than  8  percent  of  retailers  (one 
estimate  says  0.2  percent  offer  discounts. 
And  why  should  they,  since  Ite  entirely 
their  choice. 

I  believe  a  credit  card  surcharge  ban 
is  anticonsumer.  More  to  the  point,  its 
probably  unnecessary. 

I  ask  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ar- 
ticle be  submitted  to  the  Rbcoko  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  4. 1985] 

Why  Dok't  Cash  Patbs  Oit  Ckdit 

Trkt*kbI>dx7 

(By  8J.  Diamond) 

The  trouble  with  knowing  how  charge 
cards  work— what  the  credit  costs  consum- 
ers, what  the  processing  costs  merchants— Is 
that  one  senses  what  such  systems  must  add 
to  the  price  of  goods.  "Credit  card  services 
obviously  cost  something."  complains  one 
California  shopper,  "and  It's  obviously  built 
Into  everybody's  price.  If  I  don't  use  that 
service.  I  should  pay  less  than  people  who 
do." 

As  It  happens,  people,  have  been  urging 
two-tiered  pricing  for  years.  Most  retailers, 
however,  see  no  advantage  In  'wkiwg  the 
change,  and  "third  party"  card  Issuers- 
banks.  MasterCard.  American  Express, 
among  others— actively  lobby  against  It. 
given  the  possible  decrease  in  card  use.  I7n- 
fortunately,  both  sides  approach  the  Issue 
mostly  with  rhetoric,  with  no  definitive  ac- 
counting of  the  costs  of  charge  sales  or  the 
likely  effect  of  changing  the  syston. 

It  seems  generally  agreed  that  charge 
sales  cost  more,  given  both  handling  costs 
and  the  processing  fees  that  merchants  pay 
banks  or  card  companies.  Cbe«^  too.  In- 
volve both  handling  and  risk,  of  course,  and 
even  "taking  cash  is  not  free,"  says  Ameri- 
can Express  Vice  President  Adrienne  Cleere 
at  its  Western  headquarters  in  Torrance, 
what  with  higher  security,  pilferage,  book- 
keeping. But  all  things  considered,  says 
Joanna  Logsdon.  general  credit  manager  for 
Bullock's  stores  in  California,  "the  cash  cus- 
tomer Is  less  expensive." 

How  much  less  is  another  question.  A  1983 
report  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
board  of  governors  gave  the  added  cost  of 
credit  card  use  as  2  percent  or  3  percent  of 
the  purchase— an  estimate  seemingly  con- 
firmed by  gasoline  dealers,  who  alone  have 
widely  adopted  two-tiered  pricing:  Many 
give  people  who  pay  cash  a  few  cents  off  the 
posted  price  of  a  gallon  because  distributors 


Uke  Chevron  charge  them  a  3  percent  "serv- 
ice fee"  on  all  credit  card  sales.  WhUe  not 
claiming  to  be  a  definitive  or  In-depth 
survey,  the  Fed  study  estimated  that  If  a 
third  of  aU  retail  sales  are  charged,  and  the 
added  cost  of  charge  sales  is  3  percent,  one 
could  say  cash  customers  are  subsidizing  2 
cenU  of  the  extra  3  cenU.  or  that  everyone 
is  paying  1  percent  more  for  retail  goods, 
oiscouirrs  lscal  sikck  ist4 
Some  argue  with  specific  cost  estimate  but 
offer  no  better  accounting.  More  argue  that, 
whatever  the  cost,  it  is  not  subsidised  by 
cash  customers.  The  finance  charges  levied 
on  a  merchant's  own  credit-card  customers 
mostly  offset  the  cost  of  carrying  house  sc- 
counU.  they  say.  and  the  fees  given  outside 
card-Issuers  are  probably  (but  not  probably) 
covered  by  the  Increased  sales  volume  from 
card  holders. 

ActuaUy.  the  greater  debate  is  over  how  to 
correct  the  putaUve  Imbalance.  D»«»U2J* 
for  cash  have  been  encouraged  since  a  1974 
amendment  permitting  them  was  added  to 
the  federal  truth-ln-lending  laws.  ("Obvious- 
ly. Congress  bought  the  subsidy  W«j/' says 
a  government  lawyer.)  Another  posslbUlty  Is 
surcharges  for  card  customeis.  but  Congress 
banned  surcharges  In  another  amendment- 
a  ban  renewed  twice  before  It  expired  last 

February.  

The  basic  problem  with  surcharges  Is 
legal.  "If  one  person  buys  something  with 
cash  for  $10. "  says  a  staff  attorney  at  the 
Federal  Reserve,  "and  someone  else  buys  It 
with  a  credit  card  for  $12.  the  Utter  is 
paying  $2  for  credit,  and  that's  a  finance 
charge."  As  such,  it's  subject  to  federal  and 
state  laws  on  disclosure  and  sUte  usury 
Uws.  (A  surcharge  could  put  the  total  fi- 
nance charge  over  state  limits.) 

Both  discotmts  and  surcharges  pose  prac- 
tical problems.  Including  the  question  of 
how  to  advertise  prices  at  all  when  some 
people  would  be  asked  to  pay  more  at  U»e 
counter.  Some  say  dlscounU  could  be  Infla- 
tionary, because  merchanU  could  raise 
prices  In  advance  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
subsequent  discounts.  So  could  surcharges. 
says  Meredith  Femstrom,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent at  American  Express,  because  "scwae 
retailers  .  .  .  might  simply  add  to  the  price 
for  card  customers  without  lowering  that 
for  cash  customers." 

Still,  except  for  the  psychological  effect 
on  consumers  of  paying  -more  than  some- 
thing" or  paying  "less."  the  ultimate  proi>- 
lem  Is  semantic.  There's  no  real  difference 
between  adding  a  surcharge  and  offering  a 
discount:  The  result  is  two  prices,  whichever 
is  defined  as  "regular  price."  so  that  one  can 
say  "X  cenU  off  for  cash"  or  "X  cenU  more 
for  credit." 

It  may  be  that,  even  If  there  Is  an  Imbal- 
ance In  cost  per  customer,  the  imbalance 
doesn't  reaUy  warrant  righting.  The  cost  of 
attracting  any  particular  group  of  custom- 
ers Is  built  Into  prices.  Doesn't  everyone  pay 
for  advertising  even  if  they  don't  buy  the 
advertised  goods?  "Should  a  customer  who 
comes  to  the  store  by  bus  or  on  foot."  asked 
F«rnstrom.  "be  charged  a  different  price 
than  one  who  drives  and  used  paridng  f aclll- 
Ues  maintained  by  the  stores?" 

What's  more,  the  whole  debate  to  almost 
academic  although  It  keeps  surfacing.  In 
the  year  since  the  surcharge  ban  expired, 
virtually  nobody  has  started  the  practice. 
And  apart  from  gas  sUtions.  fewer  that  6 
percent  of  retaUers  (one  estimate  says  0.2 
percent)  offer  dtecounts.  And  why  should 
they,  since  It's  entirely  their  choice?* 
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HH.  1271.  SMALL  CENTRAL 
CITIES 
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BLACK  WINOS:  THE  AMERICAN 
BLACK  IN  AVIATION 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

optsxas 

tn  IHl  HOtJSE  or  REFRESEirrAtlVBS 

Wednesday,  February  27, 198S 


•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoi*  [Mr.  OilmavI 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  retain  des- 
ignaUon  of  Small  Central  Cities  untU 
the  1990  census.  This  designation  is 
available  to  omimunitles  under  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  Small  Cities  Cmnmuni- 
ty  Development  Programs.  One  of  the 
17  cities  in  danger  of  losing  this  impor- 
tant designation  is  San  Benito.  TX. 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  believe  It  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress pass  HA.  1271  to  allow  theM  17 
cities  to  retain  their  designation  as 
smaU  central  cities.  This  means  that 
they  would  ccmtinue  to  receive  entitle- 
ment f  tmdlng  until  the  new  census  is 
completed  in  1990.  However,  if  this 
legislation  is  not  enacted,  the  cities 
will  lose  their  designation  effective  Oc- 
tober 1. 1985. 

Federal  assistance  is  essential^  to 
many  small  commimlties.  but  oq>ecial- 
ly  to  cities  such  as  San  Benito.  TZ. 
The  economic  crises  of  the  past  sever- 
al years  have  devastated  the  economy 
and  made  it  extremely  difficult  for 
many  people  to  survive.  TheJMeadcan 
peso  devaluation,  the  1983  Decembtf 
freeze,  and  the  1984  floods  have  cre- 
ated severe  economic  repereussi«Hi8  for 
people  throughout  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  San  Benito  BCayor  Cesar  Gon- 
zalez will  testify  before  Congress  today 
to  share  with  members  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Sub- 
committee how  important  these  Fed- 
eral funds  are  to  small  cities. 

The  cost  of  this  program  Is  quite 
small,  but  the  Impact  is  tremendous. 
We  are  talking  about  a  mere  $8  mlUton 
in  a  program  of  over  $3.4  bilUon.  The 
continuation  of  ftmding  for  these 
cities  has  no  budget  Impact,  does  not 
increase  the  Federal  deficit,  and  pro- 
vides essential  services  to  a  large  popu- 
lation of  low-  and  moderate-lnc«»ne 
people. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  recognize 
the  Importance  of  these  funds  to  small 
communities  around  the  country,  but 
particularly  to  cities  such  as  San 
Benito,  where  climactic  and  financial 
catastrophes  have  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  dty  to  provide  serv- 
ices and  for  the  poor  and  low-income 
people  to  afford  housing.  The  request 
for  an  extension  of  this  designation 
until  1990  Is  reasonable  and  Justifi- 
able. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.* 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OPMISSODXI 
IH  TH>  BOUSE  OP  HSPRSSDrTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
event  taking  place  in  Kansas  City  this 
weekend  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  in  conjtmc- 
tlon  with  Blat^  Archives  of  Mid-Amer- 
ica. Inc..  and  the  Kansas  City 
Museum.  "Bladt  Wings:  The  American 
Bluk.  in  Aviation"  will  open  as  a  spe- 
cial exhibit  at  the  Kansas  City 
Museum  and  will  honor  those  black 
men  and  women  who  have  made  so 
many  Important  contributions  to  the 
develcHiment  of  this  country's  rich 
aviation  history- 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  recogni- 
tion and  a]n>reciatIon  of  the  triumphs 
and  tribulations  of  American  blat^ 
aviators.  The  qwnsors  of  this  prestigi- 
ous event  reoogpiized  the  significant  in- 
volvement of  black  Americans  in  the 
field  of  aviation  and  have  made  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  acltnowledge  their 
aocompUshments  with  the  exhibit. 
"BlaiA  Wings:  The  American  Bimck.  In 
AvIaUon." 

Perhaps  the  history  of  the  American 
bladt  In  aviation  begins  with  Eugene 
Jacques  Bullard.  who  fled  the  bitter 
segregation  of  the  tiun-of-the-century 
South  as  a  very  young  man  to  the  per- 
ceived equality  of  life  in  France.  Gene 
Bullard  ^Itomized  the  adventurous 
^Irit  of  our  American  heritage,  gain- 
ing acclaim  as  a  prizeHghter.  band- 
leader. French  Foreign  Legion  infan- 
tryman, and  French  underground 
fighter.  However,  the  greatest  acco- 
lades were  reserved  for  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  fighter  pilot— the  first 
black  fighter  pilot,  though  in  service 
to  a  nation  other  than  his  own.  Gene 
Bullard  received  a  great  many  honors 
fitim  his  adopted  country  of  France, 
yet  eventually  returned  to  the  United 
States  In  his  later  years  to  live  with 
his  proud  memories  in  Harlem. 

Blai^  aviators  continued  to  make 
their  mark  on  history  during  World 
War  n.  The  99th  Filter  Squadron, 
later  to  become  the  332d  Fighter 
Group,  was  one  of  the  most  decorated 
units  for  bravery  In  combat  to  serve 
this  country  during  that  great  conflict. 
Flying  missions  from  Italy  and  North 
Africa,  this  courageous  group  of  bladt 
pilots  received  865  awards,  including 
95  DiBUnguiBhed  Crosses,  and  complet- 
ed 1.575  missions.  Among  the  heroes 
produced  from  this  distinguished  unit 
was  Its  commander,  Benjamin  O. 
Davis,  who  would  later  be  honored  as 
the  first  black  major  general  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 
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Today,  pioneers  such  u  Col.  Ouion 
S.  "Ouy"  Bluford.  who  became  the 
first  black  astronaut  in  space  on 
August  30.  1983,  and  who  will  gracious- 
ly honor  us  with  his  presence  at  this 
event,  carry  on  with  the  proud  tradi- 
tion established  by  their  predecessors. 
My  sincere  gratitude  and  that  of  the 
citizens  of  Kansas  City  are  offered  to 
the  Kansas  City  Museum.  Black  Ar- 
chives of  Mid-America,  Inc..  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for 
their  efforts  in  bringing  to  us  a  realis- 
tic awareness  of  the  historical  pres- 
ence of  American  blacks  in  yet  an- 
other area  vital  to  our  Nation.* 


SPEAKER  ALBERT'S  REMARKS 


UM 


HON.  WES  WATHNS 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
III  THK  HOOSI  or  RSPIUSKIfTATIVKS 

WedTiesday.  February  27.  19SS 
•  Mr.  WATKINS.  Ur.  Speaker,  al- 
though former  Speaker  Carl  Albert  is 
no  longer  in  this  body,  he  Is  certainly 
of  this  body.  Last  Independence  Day. 
he  was  principal  speaker  in  his  home- 
town of  McAlester  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  and,  as  always,  he  had 
wisdom  to  share  with  us.  I  ask  leave  to 
have  his  extemporaneous  remarks  on 
that  occasion  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
His  words  follow: 

Thank  you.  Mayor,  for  your  introduction 
and  thanks  to  all  of  you  [the  choir]  who 
have  performed  so  brilliantly  this  morning. 
It  inspires  me  to  see  this  outpouring  of  pa- 
triotism here  In  my  home  community.  I 
have  a  feeling  and  have  had  one  for  some 
time  that  there  is  a  growing  resurgence  of 
patriotism  in  America.  We've  got  the  trou- 
blesome and  dividing  years  of  Vietnam  and 
the  hectic  years  of  Watergate  behind  us. 
Both  of  these  events  divided  our  people,  but 
now  I  think  across  the  country  we  see  a  re- 
uniting of  Americans  proud  of  their  herit- 
age and  glad  that  they  are  Americans. 

On  this  day  in  1976  I  had  the  honor  to 
head  a  large  delegation  of  Congressmen 
who  went  to  London  to  see  the  Queen,  and 
we  saw  the  Queen;  but  we  went  mainly  to  go 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  have  the 
leading  British  statesmen  all  welcome  us  as 
brothers  and  friends  and  all  saluting  us  as 
the  sons  of  the  men  who  In  1776,  two  hun- 
dred years  before,  has  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

That  docimient  has  meant  a  lot  to  me  In 
my  career  over  the  years.  I  well  remember 
in  the  fourth  grade  I  learned  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
I  have  never  forgotten  it.  In  that  same  year, 
I  learned  those  stirring  words  that  Jefferson 
wrote  that  tell  us  what  our  democracy  was 
meant  to  be.  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self  evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness:  and  that  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed." 

That,  of  course,  is  the  best  definition  of 
democratic  government  that  was  ever  writ- 
ten in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  is  so 
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recognized  through  free  nations  around  the 
world.  We  believe  that  human  beings  have 
certain  righu.  We  believe  the  principal 
excuse  for  government  is  the  preaervation 
and  the  protection  of  those  rights.  We  be- 
lieve the  only  way  the  government  will  ever 
do  that  is  to  have  the  power  of  government 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  people— the 
people  take  care  of  their  own. 

I  have  studied  many  times  over  the  years 
the  story  of  those  men  who  wrote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  the  more  elite  group  of  gov- 
ernment scholars  ever  representing  any 
country  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  they  are  so  recognised.  A  great 
British  Prime  Minister  said,  "they  struck 
off  in  the  Constitution  the  finest  piece  of 
work  ever  devised  in  a  given  time."  They  did 
It.  They  were  a  very  elite  group. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  but  it  U  true  that 
back  then  when  the  country  was  struggling, 
when  we  had  little  but  frontiers  and  fron- 
tier Justice,  that  we  had  probably  the  moat 
intelligent  group  of  men  assembled  at  one 
time,  in  one  place,  the  world  has  ever  seen 
anywhere  or  at  anytime.  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  true.  They  were  great  men.  They  loved 
their  country,  and  of  course  when  they 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  told  us  what  we  were  and  what  we 
ought  to  be  In  their  immortal  words:  but  let 
me  tell  you  something— and  now  I  am  hark- 
enlng  back  to  the  resurgence  of  patriotism- 
let  me  tell  you  something;  they  didn't  end 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  thoae 
words.  They  ended  it  with  something  equal- 
ly important.  They  ended  it  with  the  pledge 
that  "to  these  ends  of  government  we 
pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor." 

People  that  are  not  willing  to  work  for 
their  government  and  their  liberty,  that  are 
not  wlUlng  If  need  be  to  fight  for  their  gov- 
ernment and  liberty  are  not  long  going  to 
have  either  of  them.  It  seems  to  mt  this  is 
the  message  today:  we  are  proud  that  we  are 
Americans:  We  are  happy  that  we  enjoy  the 
freedoms  that  are  ours.  This  meeting  today 
is,  after  two  hundred  and  eight  years,  evi- 
dence of  what  they  accomplished.  It  is  evi- 
dence because  we  are  here  met  in  a  peacea- 
ble assembly.  This  place  where  we  meet  is 
evidence  that  we  still  have  what  they  are 
taking  about  and  what  they  put  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights— the  right  to  worship  Ood  aooord- 
Ing  to  the  dicates  of  our  own  oonacienoe  and 
the  right  to  freedom  of  speech.  These  are 
the  things  that  make  Americans  what  they 
are.  They  are  the  things  that  differentiate 
Americans  from  the  subject  races  of  the 
world.  They  are  the  things  that  make  of 
America  a  land  where  all  are  kings,  but  no 
man  dares  to  wear  a  crown. 

Thank  you.  Bfr.  Speaker.* 


FORT  VALLEY  STATE  COLLEGE 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OP  QSOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRBSSNTAnVES 

Wedneulav,  February  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
we  have  been  observing  Black  History 
Month  around  our  Nation,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  contributions  made  by 
black  Americans  to  this  country. 

I  want  to  add  to  this  commemora- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  by  telling  this  Con- 
gress about  an  institution  in  my  dls- 
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trlct  that  has  helped  to  mold  and  to 
encourage  excellence  among  blacks. 
Since  it  was  founded  in  1890,  the 
school  now  known  as  Fort  Valley  State 
College  has  produced  men  and  women 
with  a  quality  education  and  a  genuine 
commitment  to  helping  their  local 
communities. 

FDrt  VaUey  State  CoUege  U  located 
in  the  heart  of  Georgia,  in  a  town  that 
has  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  our 
SUte's  finest  farmland.  From  the  first 
days  of  its  operaUon,  it  has  been 
geared  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
rural  area  and  has  given  special  em- 
phasis to  expanding  the  role  of  blacks 
in  central  Georgia. 

Fort  Valley  is  the  only  black  land 
grant  coUege  in  Georgia  and  received 
its  charter  in  1895  as  a  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school.  The  first 
decade  for  the  school  was  rough,  since 
the  only  funding  came  through  pri- 
vate contributions.  But  through  the 
leadership  of  Henry  Alexander  Hunt, 
who  served  as  principal  from  1904  to 
1938,  the  college  quickly  grew  to  be  a 
Junior  college  and  then  a  4-year  col- 
lege with  special  emphasis  in  training 
teachers.  From  its  beginning  days,  the 
college  aimed  to  educate  black  stu- 
dents for  positions  which  would  make 
them  integral  parts  of  the  community. 
By  the  19S0's.  however.  Fort  VaUey 
had  assumed  its  rightful  position  as  a 
member  of  the  university  sjrstem  of 
Georgia.  Although  the  school  had 
been  receiving  State  funds  since  the 
Ute  1930's.  it  was  in  the  fifties  that 
the  amounts  grew  to  levels  large 
enough  to  finance  new  buildings  on 
the  campus. 

Throughout  my  district  and 
throughout  the  South,  graduates  of 
Fort  VaUey  State  CoUege  are  expand- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  coUege.  In 
almost  every  community  in  my  dis- 
trict, there  are  graduates  in  prominent 
leadership  roles,  fulfilling  one  of  the 
goals  that  the  coUege  instills  In  Its 
graduates— community  service. 

The  future  for  the  coUege  looks 
bright.  Just  as  its  history  has  been  im- 
pressive. Although  agriculture  and  ag- 
riciUtural  research  is  stlU  a  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  coUege's  curriculum, 
the  majority  of  the  students  are  re- 
ceiving exceUent  training  in  the  fields 
of  business  and  computer  science,  and 
the  coUege  is  continuing  to  structure 
its  currlctUum  to  meet  the  needs  of  to- 
morrow's citizens. 

Since  1983,  Dr.  Luther  Burse  has 
served  as  president  of  Fort  VaUey 
State,  and  it  is  his  goal  to  continue  the 
tradition  of  conunltment  to  the  com- 
munity that  his  predecessors  followed. 
Academic  exceUence  is  the  keyword 
for  Dr.  Burse,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship, I  am  sure  it  wiU  be  the  hallmark 
of  Fort  VaUey  SUte  CoUege. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of 
Fort  VaUey  State  CoUege  and  of  its 
graduates.   I  can  speak  of  their  at- 
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tributes  with  a  great  deal  of  authority, 
for  one  of  my  staff  assistants  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  school.  The  coUege  has 
given  her  a  genuine  desire  to  share  her 
talents  and  her  abilities  with  her  com- 
munity, and  it  is  these  qualities  that 
make  her  invaluable  as  she  works  with 
me. 

Fort  Valley  State  CoUege  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia  and  it  has  been  a  positive  in- 
fluence on  the  people  and  communi- 
ties of  my  district.  For  that  reason.  I 
felt  that  this  Black  History  Month  was 
the  appropriate  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  institution  and  to  the  people  who 
have  built  and  represent  that  institu- 
tion. Without  the  contributions  of 
Georgia's  only  land  grant  black  col- 
lege, our  district  and  our  State  would 
be  poorer,  indeed.* 


SOLAR  TAX  CREDIT  PHASEOUT 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER.  JR. 

OP  OEOIOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27. 1985 
•  BCr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. I,  along  with  Representatives 
Gibbons,  Pickle,  Vanoer  Jagt.  Camp- 
bell. Jacobs.  Heptel.  Matsot,  Del- 
LUMS,  Martinbz.  Wirth,  Garcia,  and 
LujAN,  Introduced  legislation  to 
extend  the  business  and  residential 
tax  credit  for  solar  energy  instaUa- 
tions,  now  scheduled  to  expire  Decem- 
ber 31,  1985. 

Substantively,  my  biU  woiUd  extend 
the  residential  solar  credits  through 
1990.  In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  and  to  provide  for  a  gradual 
end  to  the  subsidy,  it  provides  for  an 
annual  5-percent  reduction  in  the 
credit  level  beginning  in  1986.  Because 
of  special  needs,  the  credit  for  photo- 
voltalcs  would  remain  at  40  percent 
through  1990,  but  since  over  95  per- 
cent of  the  solar  residential  appUca- 
tions  are  for  heating  and  cooling 
equipment,  the  cost  to  the  Treasury 
wlU  be  minimized.  In  another  attempt 
to  reduce  the  revenue  loss.  I  have  set  a 
$6,000  credit  limitation  on  domestic 
hot  water  sjnstems.  This  last  provision 
also  reflects  the  increasing  cost  com- 
petitiveness of  these  solar  hot  water 
systems. 

Under  my  legislation,  the  solar  in- 
vestment tax  credits  would  be  ex- 
tended at  their  ctirrent  level  of  15  per- 
cent through  1990.  Because  of  their 
newness  and  hence  need  for  special  in- 
centives, photovoltaics  and  high  tem- 
perature solar  industrial  process  heat 
and  electricity  systems  would  receive  a 
25-percent  credit  through  1990. 

I  recently  received  a  preliminary  rev- 
enue estimate  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  on  the  impact  of  my 
bUl  and  I  believe  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
is  a  good  one  relative  to  the  value  we 
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receive  as  a  society  from  solar  use.  In 
fiscal  year  1986.  the  revenue  loss 
would  be  $25  mllUon:  in  fiscal  year 
1987-8255  mUUon:  in  fiscal  year 
1988—8270  mUllon:  in  fiscal  year 
1989—8230  mlUion:  and  in  fiscal  year 
1990—8195  miUion.  These  figures  aU 
represent  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  the  credit  compared  to  the 
current  program. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  with  my 
legislation  is  to  bring  some  stabiUty 
and  predictabiUty  to  solar  investments 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  for 
an  orderly  transition  to  the  discipline 
of  the  marketplace.  In  the  long  run.  I 
beUeve  that  passage  of  the  tax  credit 
extension  wiU  enhance  our  national 
security,  create  a  more  competitive 
and  hence  less  costly  energy  mai^et 
for  cusiuners,  and  generate  new  reve- 
nues for  the  U.8.  Treasury  from  a 
healthy  and  growing  solar  Industry. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  wlU  Join  me  in 
cosponsorlng  and  actively  supporting 
the  extension  of  these  solar  energy 
credits.* 


RESTORE  NIH  GRANT  AWARDS 
TO  AUTHORIZED  LEVEL 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

OPCAUFOINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENT^TTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  27. 1985 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
actions  of  the  administration  to  defer 
funds  from  the  1985  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  CNIH]  budget.  Con- 
gress approved  6.500  grants  for  bio- 
medical research  which  can  be  award- 
ed in  1985.  At  their  discretion,  the  ad- 
ministration has  arbitrarily  reduced 
the  number  to  5.000.  This  deferral  of 
NIH  authorized  funds  blatantly  vio- 
lates the  Intention  of  Congress.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  untimely  action  by  co- 
sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution 
136.  introduced  by  Mr.  Wazman,  to  re- 
store fuU  funding  for  NIH  1986  grants. 

The  administration's  irreqwnsible 
action  win  have  serious  short-  and 
long-term  consequences  for  basic  bio- 
medical research.  Research  laborato- 
ries and  programs  are  making  signifi- 
cant gains  in  the  study  of  cancer, 
heart  disease,  arthritis,  immunology. 
ceU  biology,  molecular  genetics,  and 
neurological  dlsordeiB.  Research  teams 
are  painstakingly  formed  over  a  period 
of  years.  If  grant  money  is  suddenly 
puUed  out  from  under  them,  these  sci- 
entists wlU  be  forced  to  disband— prob- 
ably never  to  be  reassembled.  Re- 
search findings  would  be  incomplete 
and  research  continuity  would  be  lost 
forever. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  attract  and 
keep  medical  scientists  at  universities 
to  conduct  basic  research  under  NIH 
grant     programs.     Researchers     and 
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trained  technicians  wlU  leave  basic  sci- 
ence research,  discouraged  by  declin- 
ing Government  support  for  their 
work.  DisiUusionment  with  Federal 
commitment  cotUd  cause  a  severe 
"brain-drain"  of  competent  scientists 
from  the  field  of  biomedical  research. 
Future  breakthroughs  in  llfeglvlng 
medical  treatments  wiU  be  severely 
stunted,  prolonging  the  period  in 
which  mankind  must  endure  terminal 
diseases. 

This  Nation  has  alwasrs  prided  itself 
as  being  in  the  forefront  of  research 
and  development  in  many  fields  of  sci- 
ence. This  abrupt.  iU-conceived  action 
by  the  administration  deviates  from 
this  commitment  and  establishes  a 
grave  precedent  for  future  research 
programs. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  rise  in  suiqwrt  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  136.  I  urge  aU 
my  colleagues  to  swiftly  Join  in  this 
effort.  This  legislative  measure  wiU 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  way  it  has  disregarded  the  inten- 
tion of  the  congressionaUy  passed  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  authoriza- 
tion bUL* 


CHKtfl'lilK  MUCKER,  LABOR 
LEADER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OrCAUFOWTIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27. 1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  March  IS,  1985. 
Chester  Mucker  wiU  be  honored  as 
Labor  Leader  of  the  Year  by  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  CouncU  of  Fresno  and 
Madera  Counties,  for  his  nearly  40 
years  of  service  and  support  to  the 
labor  movement. 

Chester  was  bom  in  Oklahoma  in 
1938.  He  came  to  Fresno.  CA  in  1944 
and  Uved  with  his  older  sister.  woiUng 
to  support  his  two  brothers  and  sisters 
stUl  Uving  with  his  father  back  in 
Oklahoma.  His  father,  though  on  an 
old  age  pension,  was  not  able  to  fully 
support  his  famUy. 

Chester  spent  his  first  year  doing 
field  work  and  then  Joined  the  Labor- 
er's Local  Union  294  at  the  age  of  17. 
His  first  construction  Job  was  at  the 
Italian  Swiss  Colony  Winery,  which  is 
stiU  located  on  Clovis  Avenue.  He 
became  active  in  the  union  during  the 
next  few  years,  and  in  1950  was  elected 
vice  president  of  Laborer's  Local  294. 
He  was  elected  its  president  in  1956. 

WhUe  holding  this  position,  he 
beoune  a  fuU-tlme  representative  of 
the  union  in  1958.  In  1960  he  was 
elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  California 
District  CouncU  of  Laborers.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  executive  board  and 
the  negotiating  committee  of  the 
northern  46  counties  in  1970. 
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In  1978.  Chester  wms  elected  to  the 
position  of  business  manager  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Laborers  Local 
294.  While  holding  this  position,  he 
was  also  elected  to  serve  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Northern  Dis- 
trict Council  of  Laborers  in  1979.  and 
in  1983  became  its  president. 

He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Laborers 
Pension.  Vacation.  Training  and  Re- 
Training,  and  Health  and  Welfare 
Trust  Funds  for  northern  California. 
As  a  trustee  of  the  fimd.  Chester  has 
been  instrumental  in  securing  finances 
for  several  large  construction  projects 
in  the  Prenso  area. 

Chester  has  also  been  a  delegate  to 
various  local  labor  groups  since  1950, 
and  takes  an  active  interest  in  their 
activities. 

Mr.  Mucker  was  the  motivating 
force  behind  the  drive  to  build  new  of- 
fices for  the  Laborers  Local  294.  which 
are  presently  located  at  5431  East 
Hedges  in  Fresno.  Local  294  has  been 
responsible  for  thousands  of  hours  of 
labor  being  donated  to  many  public 
projects  in  Fresno  including  Story- 
land,  the  Boy's  Club,  the  Hlnton 
Center,  and  Meux  Home. 

Chester  has  been  married  for  34 
years  to  his  wife  Ella,  and  has  five 
children  and  six  grandchildren.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Living  Ood. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
Join  with  the  Fresno-Madera  Central 
Labor  Council  in  honoring  my  good 
friend  Chester  Mucker  for  his  years  of 
dedication  to  his  fellow  workers,  his 
family,  and  his  community.* 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PKHIISTLVAinA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RCPRCSDrTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  February  27.  198S 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  athletic  achievements  of  a 
young  man  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  who  has  amassed 
an  outstanding  record  In  the  ranks  of 
collegiate  wrestlers. 

He  is  22-year-old  Rick  Petersen  of 
Lock  Haven  University  who  one  day 
may  be  representing  our  Nation  in  the 
Olympic  games. 

Rick  was  honored  at  Lock  Haven 
University  on  February  23.  prior  to 
the  start  of  his  final  collegiate  meet 
against  Cleveland  State  University.  He 
has  a  career  record  of  over  113  wins 
against  only  29  losses  and  over  half  of 
those  wins  came  as  he  pinned  his  op- 
ponent which  is  no  mean  feat  to  say 
the  least. 

This  outstanding  young  athlete  is 
the  son  of  James  and  Janice  Petersen 
of  Renovo,  PA,  a  small  town  in  the 
north-central  part  of  our  Common- 
wealth where  his  neighbors  are  Justifi- 
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ably  proud  of  him.  He  twice  took  the 
championship  of  the  Eastern  Wres- 
tling League's  heavyweight  division 
and  he  is  a  two-time  Pennsylvania 
Conference  title  holder. 

Rick  has  his  sights  set  on  the  1988 
Olympic  games.  He  stands  6  feet,  5 
inches  tall  and  weighs  about  268 
pounds  and  he  would  be  a  splendid  ad- 
dition to  our  team. 

Remember  his  name.  I'm  sure  will  be 
hearing  more  from  this  outstanding 
young  man  when  the  Olympic  trials 
begin.* 
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America's  tradition.  I  call  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  develop  a  policy  which 
stays  the  course  of  America's  herit- 
age.* 


OPPOSITION      TO      ADDITIONAL 
ASSISTANCE    FOR    THE    "CON- 

TRAS" 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OPmWTORK 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPKESElfTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  fund- 
ing for  the  "Contras"  fighting  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  national  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Central  America  have 
been  discussed  and  debated  in  simplis- 
tic terms:  communism  versus  freedom: 
right  versus  wronr.  uid  good  versus 
evil.  In  reality,  the  national  interests 
of  this  country  are  tied  to  the  complex 
issues  of  ensuring  political  freedom 
from  the  yoke  of  dictatorships  of  the 
right  or  left;  of  eliminating  economic 
deprivation:  lowering  extremely  high 
Infant  mortality  rates,  and  other  cata- 
strophic health  conditions:  and  estab- 
lishing social  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  am  concerned 
about  the  growing  Soviet  and  Cuban 
adventurism  in  the  Central  American 
region.  The  Soviets  and  their  surro- 
gates have  a  long  history  of  fishing  In 
troubled  waters.  In  the  past,  our  re- 
sponse has  been  to  utilize  the  arsenal 
of  democracy  to  build  up  an  infra- 
structure capable  of  rejecting  the  se- 
ductive appeals  of  Marxism. 

To  counter  earlier  Soviet  fishing  ex- 
peditions, the  United  States  expended 
her  riches  on  such  initiatives  as  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  took 
the  high  moral  road  and  drove  the 
Soviet  fishermen  out.  The  nations  of 
the  world  applauded  us. 

Mr.  Speidcer.  for  some  reason  we 
have  abandoned  this  tradition  In  our 
dealings  with  Nicaragua.  Instead  of 
pursuing  the  high  moral  ground,  we 
have  chosen  to  conduct  a  covert  war  to 
overthrow  a  government  with  which 
we  have  diplomatic  relations.  I  know, 
our  Government  has  stated  that  Is  not 
our  intention.  But  does  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  really  believe  that  our  goal 
is  other  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sandinistas?  If  so.  reread  the  text  of 
the  President's  news  conference  of  last 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  peoples'  body 
should  not  ratify  such  a  rejection  of 
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HON.  RICHARD  C  SHELBY 
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«  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
individuals  rise  to  certain  levels  of 
achievement  within  a  community, 
they  tpark  inspiration  and  respect  in 
all  who  know  them.  Such  a  person 
lives  in  the  seventh  district  of  Ala- 
bama—Victor Poole  of  Moundville— a 
man  of  quiet  determination,  purpose, 
and  generoBity.  Victor  Poole  lnq>ire8 
in  his  family,  friends,  business  associ- 
ates, and  neighbors  a  sense  of  pride  in 
their  community  and  an  appreciation 
of  his  many  contributions  to  the  State. 
For  this  I  would  like  to  thank  him  in  a 
special  tribute. 

Victor's  father,  a  farmer  and  mer- 
chant in  MoundviUe,  weathered  the 
Depression  and  supported  his  family 
in  one  of  the  few  Jobs  available.  His 
mother  devoted  her  working  life  to 
education— teaching  school.  Victor 
drew  carefully  from  his  parents'  indus- 
trious examples  and  excelled  in  school 
and  extracurricular  endeavors  as  a 
young  man. 

After  serving  in  the  military  with 
the  admired  82d  Airborne  Infantry  in 
the  Korean  war,  Victor  completed  his 
formal  education  at  the  University  of 
Alabama— graduating  with  a  degree  in 
commerce  and  business.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  young  banker  in  the  newly 
established  Bank  of  Moundville  and 
strove  persistently  for  higher  ranks 
within  the  bank.  He  has  held  the  posi- 
tions of  vice  president,  executive  vice 
president,  and  now  chairman  of  the 
board.  That  once  small  bank  boasts 
assets  over  $23  million. 

Victor's  contributions  to  the  Mound- 
ville community  are  many  and  include 
service  as  Little  League  president,  and 
leadership  involvement  in  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Black  Warrior  Council,  town  coun- 
cil, and  the  MoundviUe  Methodist 
Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  nation- 
al American  Legion,  the  Shriners.  and 
the  Masons. 

Influenced  by  his  mother's  devotion 
to  learning,  Victor  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  leader  in  efforts  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  education  in  Ala- 
bama. Victor  was  appointed  by  three 
different  Governors  to  the  Alabama 
State  Board  of  Education  and  subse- 
quently has  won  election  to  the  board 
five  consecutive  times— establishing  a 
record  of  21  years  of  service  unrivaled 
by  only  one  other  in  the  history  of  the 
board.  His  goals  centered  on  upgrading 
the  level  of  teacher  training  and  en- 
hancing students'  national  test  scores. 
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It  is  due  in  great  part  to  his  efforts 
that  Alabama  now  holds  a  greater 
onnpetltive  position  in  public  educa- 
tion nationwide. 

Victor  and  his  wife.  Madie.  have 
three  sons,  all  of  whom  have  mjoyed 
their  own  measure  of  Poole  success. 
Phil,  the  eldest,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  Law  School  and  a 
practicing  attorney  in  Moundville.  is 
serving  his  freshman  term  in  the  Ala- 
bama House  of  Representatives.  The 
Poole's  second  son,  Howell,  also  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  now  works  with  his  father  at  the 
Bank  of  Moundville.  Ross,  the  young- 
est, is  a  student  at  Shelton  State  Com- 
munity College  in  Tuscaloosa. 

Always  giving  of  his  talents,  his  en- 
ergies, and  himself,  Victor  Poole  is  a 
pillar  of  his  community  and  a  motiva- 
tor in  the  SUte  of  Alabama.  With 
talent  and  grace  he  has  emerged  as  a 
business  and  education  leader— re- 
spected as  a  model  of  Integrity  for  all 
Alabamians  to  follow.  I  am  proud  to 
give  tribute  to  Victor  Poole  and  wish 
him  and  his  family  continued  success 
and  good  health  in  the  years  ahead.* 


UNIFORM  GRANDPARENTS 
VISITA-nON  ACT 


HON.  BIARK)  BUGGI 

OP  mw  Touc 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  HEPHBSXMTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1985 

•  Bfr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  67  calling  on  all  50  States 
to  adopt  a  Uniform  Grandparents  Visi- 
tation Act.  It  is  on  behalf  of  those 
grandparents  in  this  Nation  who  are 
unable  to  maintain  visitation  privi- 
leges with  their  grandchildren  follow- 
ing a  divorce  or  other  form  of  marital 
dissolution  between  the  parents  of  the 
grandchildren. 

This  represents  a  reintroduction  of  a 
virtually  identical  resolution  which 
passed  the  House  unanimously  on 
April  19,  1983.  Tet  for  me,  it  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  reintroduction  of  a 
resolution— it  is  in  fact  the  renewal  of 
a  commitment  to  a  cause  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  in  modem  family  law— preserv- 
ing the  important  relationship  be- 
tween grandparents  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  a  child  is 
bom,  a  gmndparent  is  created.  Today, 
in  this  Nation,  more  than  75  percent 
of  our  Nation's  more  than  25  million 
people  65  and  over  are  grandparents. 
We  know  that  women  become  grand- 
mothers at  approximately  50  years  of 
age  while  men  become  grandfathers  at 
about  the  age  of  52.  Based  on  ever-in- 
creasing life  expectancy  in  this  Nation, 
this  can  mean  that  one  can  be  a  grand- 
parent for  as  many  as  20  to  30  years. 

That  is  the  positive  side  of  the  issue. 
On  the  downside  is  the  fact  that  over 
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1  million  children  a  year  experience 
the  divorce  of  their  parents.  A  star- 
tling 48  percent  of  those  who  married 
in  1970  will  eventually  divorce.  In 
1978.  10  million  chUdren  lived  in  a 
household  with  one  natural  and  one 
stepparent. 

The  issue  before  us  and  the  main 
subject  of  this  resolution  i»— what 
rights  do  grandparents  have  to  visit 
their  grandchildren  following  marital 
dissolution  due  to  divorce  and  or  the 
death  of  a  parent? 

When  I  first  undertook  this  effort  in 
late  1982.  we  knew  that  a  total  of  42 
States  in  the  Nation  had  laws  on  the 
books  providing  grandparents  with 
basic  rights  to  petition  a  court  when 
seeking  visitation.  Today,  that  number 
has  increased  to  49  States— an  impor- 
tant development  and  a  reflection  of 
progress. 

Tet  the  underlying  problems  that 
first  brought  this  issue  to  my  atten- 
tion and  which  warrant  my  rdntro- 
duction  of  this  resolution  today  still 
exist.  My  interest  in  this  issue  was 
sparked  by  a  single  letter  from  grand- 
parents in  New  Jersey  who  advised 
me— notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
a  law  in  their  State— of  some  monu- 
mental problems  they  were  encounter- 
ing with  the  court  system  in  trying  to 
gain  visitation  privileges  with  their 
grandchildren.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging's 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Services;  I 
began  an  investigation  of  this  issue 
and  discovered  that  this  was  not  Just  a 
local  problem,  but  rather  one  with  na- 
tional significance.  At  a  hearing  I  con- 
ducted on  December  16,  1982.  I 
learned  firsthand  of  cases  involving 
grandparents  who  were  forced  to 
spend  as  much  as  $60,000  to  gain  visi- 
tation privileges  in  one  State  only  to 
have  the  children  moved  to  another 
State. 

Following  this  hearing.  I  introduced 
in  the  98th  Congress  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  45  which  did  pass  the 
House  unanimously  on  April  19.  A 
similar  Senate  resolution  failed  to  gain 
final  action  before  adjournment  and 
thus  we  are  forced  to  start  the  issue 
again. 

My  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  a  uniform  State  act 
should  be  developed  and  adopted 
"which  provides  grandparents  with 
adequate  rights  to  petition  State 
courts  for  privileges  to  visit  their 
grandchildren  following  the  dissolu- 
tion (because  of  divorce,  separation  or 
death)  of  the  marriage  of  such  grand- 
children's parents." 

The  critical  issue  involved  in  this 
resolution  is  its  call  for  a  uniform 
State  act  to  be  developed  and  passed 
by  all  50  States  relative  to  grandpar- 
ent visitation.  Traditionally,  under 
common  law  and  until  recently  under 
the  laws  of  nearly  every  State,  a 
grandparent  had  no  greater  right  of 
access  to  his  or  her  grandchild  that 
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did  a  nonrelative.  This  right  of  access 
was  controlled  by  the  natural  parent 
even  to  the  extent  that  following  a 
martial  dissolution,  the  right  to  grant 
or  prohibit  grandparent  visitation 
passed  to  the  custodial  or  sole  living 
parent. 

In  recent  years.  States  have  devel- 
oped laws  providing  basic  rights  of 
grandparents  to  petition  State  courts 
for  visitation.  However  in  an  analsrsis 
prepared  for  me  by  Rita  Ann  Reimer. 
legislative  attorney  at  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, we  find  the  conditions  under 
which  a  grandparent  can  petition  a 
court  vary  fnnn  State  law  to  State  law. 
As  she  observes. 

Statutes  oovering  the  nine  general  cate- 
gories may  slao  differ  Mnonc  tbeniaelves. 
For  example,  certain  States  limit  the  right 
to  petition  for  vlsitatton  rights  following  a 
marriace  tllMnliitlnn  to  the  parents  of  the 
noncustodial  parent  whUe  others  refer  gen- 
enUly  to  grandparents  without  further 
elaboration. 

My  resolution  seeks  to  build  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  49  existing  State 
laws  and  develcq)  a  structure  of  uni- 
formity for  all  State  laws  on  behalf  of 
granftiarent  visitation.  Let  me  quote 
directly  from  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion: 

lliat  <a)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  States  should  develop  snd  adopt  a 
model  act  which— 

(1)  provides  grandparenls  with  adequate 
rights  to  petition  State  court  for,  and  to  be 
fully  heard  in  such  courts  with  reipect  to 
the  granting  of.  privileges  to  visit  such 
grandparents'  grandchildren  after  the  disso- 
lution (because  of  divorce,  separation  or 
death)  of  the  marriage  of  such  grandchil- 
dren's parents 

(2)  ennires  that  such  rights  extend  to 
cases  in  trtiich.  after  such  dissolution,  such 
parents  remarry  and  stepparents  adopt  such 
grandchUdrm;  and 

(3)  establishes  procedures  for  the  inter- 
state recognition  and  enforcement  of  State 
court  orders  granting  such  visitation  prlvi- 
legea. 

The  resolutimi  calls  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
through  the  National  Center  for  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  and  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  to  provide  "technical 
Biwintani^  to  States,  in  developing  pul>- 
llshing  and  disseminating  guidelines" 
which  can  be  used  in  the  development 
of  the  uniform  State  law. 

The  resolution  reiterates  and 
stresses  that  grandparent  visitation 
should  be  granted  by  States  (»ily  when 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 
That  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the 
existing  State  laws,  and  I  see  that  any 
Federal  position  on  grandparent  visita- 
tion should  respect  that  important 
principle.  Further,  the  resolution  calls 
for  proper  recognition  to  be  accorded 
to  the  ability  of  gnuubMrents  to  help 
satisfy  such  child's  need  for  continuity 
of  care  after  the  dissolution  of  a  mar- 
riage. 
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As  I  did  when  I  first  developed  this 
resolutin  in  1983.  I  offer  it  with  fuU 
recognition  that,  according  to  Ms. 
Reimer. 

Congress  hu  no  general  authority  to  leg- 
islate on  family  law  questions.  *  *  *  Howev- 
er, there  are  some  indirect  approaches 
which  might  be  uUlized  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired result.  There  have  been  occasional 
"sense  of  the  Congress"  resolutions  intro- 
duced on  domestic  relations  topics.  These 
have  no  legally  binding  force  or  effect  but 
are  introduced  in  the  hope  that  if  Congress 
goes  on  record  as  favoring  a  certain  policy, 
the  Individual  States  will  be  encouraged  to 
adopt  legislation  advancing  that  policy. 

I  Offer  this  resolution  under  a  slight- 
ly different  context.  State  laws  do 
exist— there  is  only  the  need  to  make 
them  more  uniform.  That  is  the  senti- 
ment expressed  In  this  resolution. 

Throughout  my  2%-year-long  effort 
on  this.  I  have  lieen  assisted  by  a  small 
but  very  effective  network  of  advo- 
cates for  grandparents'  rights— includ- 
ing those  who  themselves  are  grand- 
parents. The  most  consistent  and  ef- 
fective advocates  for  grandparent  visi- 
tation rights  in  this  Nation  are  a  won- 
derful couple  from  the  small  town  of 
Haslett.  MI.  Lee  and  LuciUe  Siunpter, 
founders  and  leaders  of  Grandparents 
Children's  Rights  Inc.  In  addition,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Arthur  Komhaber,  of  the 
Foundation  for  Orandparenting  In 
New  York,  I  would  like  to  note  at  this 
point.  His  work,  including  his  book. 
"Orandparents— Grandchildren— the 
Vital  Connection."  has  proven  to  be 
most  helpful  in  my  work.  Finally  but 
not  least  is  the  work  of  Ms.  Gerrie 
Highto  of  Baltimore,  MD,  who  has 
also  served  to  provide  me  with  impor- 
tant assistance  in  this  endeavor. 

I  believe  the  issues  involved  in  the 
resolution  have  many  dimensions,  but 
in  my  mind  the  one  issue  is  the  per- 
sonal one.  I  happen  to  l>e  a  grandpar- 
ent six  times  over  and  that  is  a  great 
source  of  Joy  to  me.  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  have  full  visitation  privi- 
leges with  my  grandchildren  and  real- 
ize how  painful  it  would  l>e  if  I  were  to 
lose  it.  Yet  for  many  grandparents, 
that  is  the  trauma  they  face  and  from 
my  perspective,  this  issue  should  be 
addressed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  this  effort  to  preserve  the  impor- 
tant relationship  lietween  grandpar- 
ents and  grandchildren.  This  is  a  reso- 
lution that  is  a  product  of  extensive 
and  careful  research  including  two 
hearings  that  I  conducted.  Its  support 
was  already  registered  by  the  House  in 
1983  which,  in  my  mind,  demonstrates 
that  the  cause  is  Just.  Yet  we  ap- 
proach this  issue  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  grandchildren  and  the  grandpar- 
ent, with  proper  emphasis  placed  on 
the  grandchild. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  insert  the  full  text  of  my  resolution 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors.   In   the   ensuing   days   and 
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weeks.    I    will    be   placing   into   the 
Rccoao,    letters    from    grandparents 
dramatizing  the  situation  which  this 
reolution  seeks  to  address. 
H.  Com.  Rss.  67 
Concurrent  resolution  expreMlng  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  a  uniform  State  act 
should  be  developed  and  adopted  which 
provides     grandparents     with     adequate 
rights  to  petition  State  courts  for  privi- 
leges to  visit  their  grandchildren  following 
the  dissolution  (because  of  divorce,  sepa- 
ration, or  death)  of  the  marriage  of  such 
grandchildren's   parents,   and   for   other 
purposes 

Whereas  approximately  75  per  centum  of 
all  older  Americans  are  grandparents; 

Whereas  grandparents  play  a  vital  role  in 
millions  of  American  families: 

Whereas  an  estimated  one  million  chil- 
dren a  year  experience  the  divorce  of  their 
parents: 

Whereas  the  laws  of  forty-nine  States  <1) 
provide  grandparenU  with  certain  rights  to 
petiUon  SUte  courU  for  privUeges  to  visit 
their  grandciUldren  after  the  dlasolution 
(because  of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  par- 
ents, and  (3)  allow  such  courts  to  grant  such 
visiUtlon  privileges  if  such  courts  consider 
it  in  the  best  interesU  of  such  grandchil- 
dren: 

Whereas  such  procedural  rIghU  to  peti- 
tion SUte  oourU  often  do  not  provide 
grandparenU  with  adequate  opportimiUes 
to  be  fully  heard  with  respect  to  the  grant- 
ing of  such  visiUtion  privileges: 

Whereas  the  factors  considered  by  State 
courU  in  deUrminlng  whether  the  granting 
of  such  VisiUtion  privileges  is  in  the  best  in- 
teresU of  the  children  involved  varies 
widely  among  such  States: 

Whereas  the  ability  of  grandparenU  who 
have  meaningful  relationships  with  their 
grandchildren  before  the  dissolution  (be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  grandchUdren's  par- 
enu  to  help  satisfy  such  grandchildren's 
needs  for  continuity  of  care  and  familial  ties 
after  such  dissolution  Is  often  not  fully 
taken  into  aecouht  in  determining  the  best 
interesU  of  such  grandchildren; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  uniformity  among 
the  laws  of  SUtes  with  respect  to  such  visi- 
Ution privUeges  adversely  af feeU  the  ability 
of  grandparenU  to  enforce  and  exerdae 
such  VisiUtion  privileges  once  granted  by  a 
court  l)ecause  of  the  IntersUte  movement  of 
the  parties  involved;  and 

Whereas  national  grandparenU'  rlghU  or- 
ganisations have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  focusing  national.  State,  and 
local  attention  on  the  issue  of  grandparenU' 
VisiUtion  rights:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Houae  of  RepreatntativeM 
(the  SenaU  concurring).  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  SUtes 
should  develop  and  adopt  a  model  act 
which— 

(1)  provides  grandparenU  with  adequate 
rtghU  to  petition  SUte  eourU  for,  and  to  be 
fully  heard  in  such  courU  with  respect  to 
the  granting  of,  privileges  to  visit  such 
grandparents'  grandchildren  after  the  disso- 
lution (because  of  divorce,  separation,  or 
death)  of  the  marriage  of  such  grandchil- 
dren's parents: 

(3)  ensures  that  such  righU  extend  to 
cases  in  which,  after  such  dissolution,  such 
parenU  remarry  and  stepparenU  adopt  such 
grandchildren;  and 

(3)  esUblishes  procedures  for  the  Inter- 
sUte recognition  and  enforcement  of  SUte 
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court  orders  granting  such  visitatlMi  privi- 
leges. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Servioes, 
through  the  National  Center  for  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  and  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
on  Aging,  should  provide  technical  assist- 
anoe  to  States  in  developing,  publishing,  and 
diieemlnsting  guidelines  which— 

(1)  may  be  used  In  determining  the  "twst 
Interest  of  the  chUd"  in  cases  in  which  the 
grandparenU  of  such  chUd  seek  privileges  te 
visit  such  child  Bfter  the  dissoluUon  (be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  child's  parenU  includ- 
ing cases  in  which  such  privileges  sre 
sought  In  situations  described  in  subsection 
(aX3):  and 

(3)  take  into  account  the  ability  of  grand- 
parenU to  help  satisfy  such  child's  need  for 
continuity  of  care  after  such  dissolution.* 


RESOLUTION  ON  DEDUCTIONS 
FOR  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAuroaiiu 

Ilf  THE  HODSS  or  UPUSBHTATIVB 

Wednetday,  February  27, 19S5 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joined  by  Mr.  Fuhzbl 
and  Mr.  Tattzih  in  introducing  a  reso- 
lution which  calls  for  the  preservation 
of  the  current  tax  incentives  for  chari- 
table contributions. 

The  Department  of  Treasury's  tax 
reform  plan  proposes  three  changes  In 
the  Tax  Code  which  could  destroy  the 
funding  base  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions. First,  above  the  line  deductions 
for  taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  their 
returns  would  be  abolished.  This 
change  would  affect  almost  64  percent 
of  all  taxpayers. 

Second,  the  proposal  would  abolish 
deductions  for  all  charitable  contribu- 
tions below  2  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income.  A  family  with  an  income  of 
$25,000  a  year,  for  example,  could  only 
deduct  the  amount  of  charitable  con- 
tributions which  exceed  $900  per  year. 
Currently,  the  average  deduction  for 
charity  taken  by  those  who  itemize 
their  returns  is  1.97  percent  of  adjust- 
ed gross  income. 

Finally,  contributors  of  real  estate, 
stocks,  or  merchandise  could  not 
deduct  more  than  the  original  pur- 
chase price  indexed  for  inflation  of 
the  item  donated. 

These  changes  in  our  laws  would 
cost  charities  an  estimated  $10  to  $12 
billion  a  year.  They  would  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  ability  of  char- 
ities to  operate,  particularly  as  they 
are  burdened  with  increasingly  heavy 
responsibilities  to  compensate  for 
drastic  reductions  in  Federal  funds  for 
social  programs. 

The  Treasury  Department's  pro- 
posed changes  for  deductions  in  chari- 
table contributions  would  not  diminish 
the  generosity  of  Americans,  whose 
spirit  of  good  will  and  human  compas- 
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sion  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  values. 
The  tremendous  outpouring  of  private 
charitable  contributions  demonstrates 
the  fervor  with  which  Americans  sup- 
port the  activities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
United  Way.  and  the  thousands  of 
other  philanthropic  organizations  to 
which  they  give.  The  changes  would, 
however,  hamper  their  ability  to  give. 
And.  ironically,  they  would  force  char- 
ities to  rely  greater  on  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  resources  they 
need  to  properly  function. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  resolution.* 


TOBACCO  DEREGULA'nON  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

OP  wiscoMsm 

m  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEMTATI VES 

W^netday,  February  27. 1985 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  Tobacco  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1985.  It  is  time  to  put  the 
tobacco  program  out  of  its  misery.  In 
the  first  place,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
warn  people  about  the  hazards  of 
smoking  on  one  hand  and  subsidize  to- 
bacco on  the  other.  But  beyond  that, 
the  program  is  slowly  strangling  our 
domestic  tobacco  industry  and  ruining 
hard  woridng  family  tobacco  farmers. 
While  taxpayer  subsidies  persist  on 
the  order  of  $100  million  per  year,  and 
tobacco  loan  stocks  mount,  our  im- 
ports of  tobacco  are  zooming,  exports 
are  dropping,  total  domestic  produc- 
tion has  pliunmeted,  and  farmers' 
profits  are  soaked  up  by  a  largely  ab- 
sentee class  of  landlords  who  own  the 
Government  granted  rights  to  market 
this  crop.  Here  today  we  have  a  group 
of  farmers  who  want  nothing  from  the 
Government  except  to  get  it  off  their 
backs.  In  this  year  of  concern  over  the 
budget  deficit,  the  trade  deficit,  and 
the  farm  crisis,  there  can  lie  no  better 
place  to  start  putting  our  house  in 
order  than  right  here.  One  is  led  to 
ask.  "If  not  here,  where?  If  not  now, 
when?" 

Very  simply,  the  benefits  of  the  to- 
bacco program  do  not  go  to  the  actual 
farmers.  They  go  to  allotment  owners, 
most  of  whom  lease  or  rent  their  to- 
bacco rights  to  farmers  at  rates  which 
absorb  all  the  profit.  The  situation  is 
worst  in  Flue-cured  tobacco,  which  is 
55  percent  of  all  domestic  tobacco,  but 
it  is  similar  in  burley,  which  is  37  per- 
cent of  the  crop.  About  83  percent  of 
Flue-cured  allotment  owners  grow  no 
tobacco  at  all,  and  nationwide  allot- 
ment rents  total  $800  million  per  year 
according  to  one  recent  study.  The 
system  is  feudalistic.  This  is  a  free 
coimtry.  No  farmer  should  have  to  pay 
some  investor  for  the  right  to  grow  a 
crop. 
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Some  of  you  may  wonder  why 
health  groups  and  tobacco  farmers  are 
on  the  same  side  in  this  fight.  I  think  I 
can  explain  it  quite  easily.  Health 
groups  want  a  consistent  Government 
policy  and  elimination  of  the  huge  fi- 
nancial Interest  of  the  allotment 
owners,  who  number  over  half  a  mil- 
lion and  provide  the  main  political 
constituency  for  prosmoking  efforts. 
Tobacco  farmers  would  like  to  produce 
as  much  tobacco  as  possible  and  re- 
ceive all  the  profit  from  their  produc- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  antismoking 
efforts  succeed.  U.S.  cigarette  con- 
sumption may  gradually  decline,  but 
there  is  clearly  going  to  be  a  large 
world  market  for  tobacco  for  many 
years.  The  farmers'  overwhelming  in- 
terest is  to  reclaim  their  historic  share 
of  that  world  maiicet  and  to  get  the  al- 
lotment owners  off  their  backs.  In 
other  words,  whatever  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced we  want  to  produce  here.  We 
have  got  to  free  our  fanners  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  mariiet.  A  recent 
study  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity concluded  that  tobacco  deregula- 
tion would  result  in  a  doubling  of  our 
tobacco  exports,  a  virtual  elimination 
of  imports,  and  an  increase  in  the  total 
demand  for  UJS.  tobacco  of  50  to  100 
percent  or  more. 

Some  of  you  may  also  be  under  the 
impression  that  the  tobacco  program 
has  been  operating  at  "no  net  cost"  to 
the  taxpayers  since  1982.  I  am  afraid 
that  is  Just  not  true.  Besides  the  small 
administrative  costs  of  $15  million  per 
year,  the  program  does  not  compound 
interest  on  the  money  used  to  finance 
tobacco  under  loan.  This  procedure 
imderstates  the  true  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  providing  that  money.  The 
most  recent  GAO  report  on  tobacco 
gave  two  estimates  of  the  amoimt  of 
this  imdersUted  interest  on  Just  the 
1982  Flue-cured  crop.  The  lower  esti- 
mate, from  the  people  who  run  the 
program,  the  ASCS  Tobacco  and  Pea- 
nuts Division,  was  $50  million  over  the 
life  of  that  crop.  The  higher  estimate, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Inspector  General's  Office,  was  $164 
million.  Since  there  are  similar  costs 
for  the  biu-ley  tobacco  imder  loan,  it  is 
clear  that  the  annual  costs  for  under- 
sUted  interest  are  at  least  on  the 
order  of  $100  million.  Besides  that,  the 
assessments  on  growers  have  never 
come  close  to  covering  even  the  costs 
that  are  off IclaUy  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
gram, so  assessments  are  constantly 
being  raised  in  an  effort  to  catch  up. 
This  year  the  Flue-cured  assessment 
may  well  rise  from  7  cents  to  25  cents 
per  pound,  but  even  with  that  it  is  not 
clear  that  we  will  ever  recover  all  the 
official  costs.  It  seems  to  me  we've 
been  gambling  and  consistently  losing, 
and  it's  time  to  cut  our  losses  and  get 
out. 

I  know  there  are  some  organizations 
that  would  prefer  a  phaseout  of  the 
program  rather  than  an  abrupt  termi- 
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nation.  I  am  sympathetic  to  their  con- 
cerns and  more  than  willing  to  work 
with  them  and  consider  any  proposal. 
Of  course,  any  such  proposal  has  to  be 
germane  as  an  amoidment  to  the  1985 
farm  bill  on  the  House  floor,  that  is,  it 
can't  involve  changing  or  using  ciga- 
rette excise  taxes.  In  addition,  it  has 
to  be  fair  to  family  tobacco  farmers, 
and  I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  continue 
their  bondage  to  allotment  holders 
any  longer.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
I  personally  feel  that  immediate  de- 
regulation will  appear  as  the  best,  and 
long  overdue,  solution. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 


or  MASSaCHUSBRS 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPEESBMTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  Febntary  27.  IMS 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  ftyeaker,  this 
past  Sunday.  February  24.  marked  the 
67th  anniversary  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  The  Esttmian  people 
enjoyed  f reediom,  cultural  growth,  and 
economic  prosperity  until  1940  when 
their  independence  was  crushed  by  a 
brutal  invasion  and  occupation  by 
Soviet  troops.  That  occupation  contin- 
ues to  this  day.  almost  half  a  century 
later.  To  this  day,  we  can  be  extremely 
proud  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Soviet  claim  to 
once-free  Estonia  and  her  neighboring 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania  and  Latvia. 
The  Soviet  occivation  is  lUegaL  No 
matter  how  oppressive  their  tyranny 
by  force  may  be,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  break  the  national  will  of  the  Esto- 
nian people  to  determine  their  own 
future.  Until  the  day  comes  when  Es- 
tonia can  reassume  her  rightful  place 
in  the  commtmity  of  free  nations,  the 
brave  people  of  Estonia  can  be  confi- 
dent that  we  wiU  not  rest  in  our  ef- 
forts to  support  their  sacred  strugi^e 
to  be  free.  We  will  never  be  silent,  but 
will  protest  vehemently  every  Soviet 
abuse  of  Estonian  national  and  human 
rights.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TRUMAN  J. 
NEWHART 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  HMSBTLVAMIA 
m  THE  HOtrSE  OP  BBFRESBIfTATTVES 

Wedne$day.  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Truman  J.  New- 
hart,  a  resident  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, who  is  retiring  after  more 
than  42  years  of  service  to  our  Nation, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  civilian  and 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Newhart  is  leaving  his  post  as 
personnel  officer  at  Tobyhanna  Army 
Depot,  a  Job  he  has  held  since  1959 
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with  the  exception  of  a  3-year  assign- 
ment In  Europe. 

Prior  to  1959.  Mr.  Newhart  held 
many  important  personnel  manage- 
ment positions  in  Europe,  including 
service  as  a  civilian  personnel  officer 
in  Germany  for  a  number  of  years. 
During  his  active  and  reserve  military 
career,  Mr.  Newhart  attained  the  rank 
of  colonel. 

Mr.  Newhart  has  been  very  active  in 
his  community  and  has  worked  for 
many  years  with  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Rotary  International.  He  has  also 
served  on  a  number  of  boards  and 
committees  of  professional  organiza- 
tions and  community  service  groups. 

He  has  been  recognized  on  a  number 
of  occasions  for  his  contributions  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  His  latest 
honor  was  receipt  of  a  Commander's 
Award  for  Exceptional  Civilian  Service 
and  a  Significant  Accomplishment 
Merit  Pay  Award. 

Mr.  Newhart's  fellow  workers,  offi- 
cials of  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  and 
his  many  friends  will  gather  to  honor 
him  March  9  with  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  Pocono  Manor.  PA. 

He  and  his  wife.  Nina,  are  the  par- 
ents to  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
couple  met  in  Europe  foUowing  World 
War  II  after  Mrs.  Newhart  had  es- 
caped the  clutches  of  the  Nazis  in  her 
native  Poland. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  Newhart  has 
often  worked  with  my  office  for  the 
benefit  of  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot 
and  the  people  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. We  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  P.  MADDEN 


UM 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOVSZ  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  Join  with  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  James  P.  IiCadden.  a 
fine  public  official  who  is  being  hon- 
ored today  by  the  Cuyahoga  County. 
OH.  Bar  Association  at  its  39th 
Annual  Public  Servants  Merit  Awards 
Luncheon. 

Over  34  years  of  experience  in  Cuya- 
hoga County's  court  system  is  but  one 
of  the  achievements  that  Mr.  Madden 
can  boast  of  to  qualify  him  as  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  Bar  Association's  Certificate 
of  Merit.  Mr.  Madden  has  excelled  in  a 
variety  of  positions  in  the  public  realm 
beginning  as  a  deputy  clerk  of  courts 
in  1951.  Today,  he  serves  as  Jury  com- 
missioner of  Cuyahoga  County,  over- 
seeing the  Jury  selection  process  and 
Its  administration  for  our  coxirts. 

Throughout  the  years.  Mr.  Madden 
has  become  somewhat  of  a  "goodwill 
ambassador"  for  the  courts  and  their 
functions.  He  has  proven  to  be  a  valua- 
ble resource  to  citizens,  young  attor- 
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neys.  and  even  fellow  employees  who 
find  that  the  halls  of  the  justice 
center  are  not  the  most  hospitable 
locale  to  conduct  their  business.  In  ad- 
dition, many  groups  in  the  community 
are  made  aware  of  the  process  of  Jury 
service  through  Mr.  Madden's  rigorous 
lecture  schedule. 

In  previous  years.  Mr.  Madden  has 
maintained  a  high  level  of  interest  in 
local  Democratic  Party  politics.  He  is  a 
former  vice-chairman  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  still  holds  a  membership 
on  that  body.  For  years  he  led  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  city  of  Lake- 
wood.  OH.  Lifelong  residents  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area,  both  Mr. 
Madden  and  his  wife  BCargaret  have 
raised  four  children,  two  of  whom 
have  chosen  public  service  careers. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  members  of 
the  frequently  maligned  public  sector 
are  singled  out  for  recognition  of  a  Job 
well  done.  Today,  it  is  my  honor  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  and  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Bar  Association  in  salut- 
ing James  P.  Madden,  an  individual 
who  personifies  the  ideals  of  public 
service.* 


114TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 
OF  PRINCE  KALANIANAOLE 


HON.  CECIL  (CEO  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
nf  THK  HOUSE  or  RKPRXSENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, March  26.  1985,  marks  the  114th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Prince 
Johah  Kuhlo  Kalanlanaole,  Hawaii's 
delegate  to  Congress  from  1903  imtil 
his  death  in  1922.  I  am  pleased  to  rec- 
ognize this  great  Hawaiian  leader  and 
his  lasting  aocompllshments. 

Prince  Kuhlo  was  a  full-blooded  Ha- 
waiian of  royal  lineage.  Were  it  not  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  monar- 
chy in  1893.  he  might  have  become 
Idng.  For  a  time,  he  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  newly  formed  Republic  of 
Hawaii.  However,  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  coupled 
with  his  recognition  that  their  Inter- 
ests could  best  be  served  by  accepting 
the  new  political  order,  led  Kuhlo  to 
take  his  part  in  public  affairs  as  a 
loyal  American  citizen. 

Within  the  local  political  parties,  he 
fought  for  democratic  practices. 
Within  the  community,  he  reminded 
islanders  of  their  good  fortune  In 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
1902.  he  ran  for  delegate  to  Congress. 
In  this  and  nine  subsequent  elections, 
the  people  of  Hawaii  elected  him  as 
their  representative. 

During  his  19  years  In  this  body. 
Prince  Kuhlo's  determined  efforts  pro- 
duced lasting  accomplishments  for  all 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  particularly 
those  of  native  blood.  Years  of  foreign 
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immigration  and  domination  had  a 
telling  effect  on  Hawaii's  original  in- 
habitants. To  his  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress. Kuhlo  expressed  his  anxiety 
over  the  diminishing  population  of  the 
Hawaiian  race  and  the  loss  of  their 
lands.  The  result  was  the  establish- 
ment in  1921  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commlaslon,  which  continues  to  lease 
certain  lands  as  homesteads  to  native 
Hawailans  at  a  nominal  fee. 

Kuhlo  formed  the  Hawaiian  Civic 
Clubs  in  1917  to  encourage  involve- 
ment in  community  affairs  among  his 
people.  These  clubs,  like  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission,  are  still  active 
today,  keeping  the  memory  of  Ha- 
waii's beloved  Prince  alive. 

Prince  Kuhlo  lived  during  a  period 
of  monumental  change  In  Hawaiian 
society  from  monarchy  to  territory. 
His  pragmatic  leadership  helped  the 
people  of  Hawaii  move  forward  suc- 
cessfully as  proud  American  citizens. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  man.  As  the  114th  anniversary 
of  his  birth  nears.  let  us  remember  the 
statesmanship  and  dedication  to  his 
constituents  exemplified  by  Hawaii's 
second  delegate  to  Congress,  Prince 
Johah  Kuhlo  Kalanlanaole.* 


CLOSING  A  DANGEROUS 
LOOPHOLE  IN  SUPERFUND 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

or  wiacoiiaiii 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSEHTATtVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  bill  which  would 
handle  a  glaring  omission  in  present 
practice  of  Superfimd  implementation 
by  E3*A.  There  are  519  uncontrolled 
hazardous  waste  sites  in  this  country 
which  are  not  monitored  by  the  EPA. 
These  sites  are  located  in  every  State 
and  in  275  congressional  districts. 

What  makes  these  sites  different 
from  other  hazardous  waste  sites?  All 
of  these  sites  are  owned  or  operated  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Although 
Superfund  and  other  pollution  control 
laws  require  uniform  compliance  by 
federally  and  privately  owned  facili- 
ties, it  is  a  little  known  fact  that  proce- 
dural noncompliance  by  Federal  sites 
is  rampant— the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  In  effect,  Federal  facilities 
are  omitted  from  compliance. 

Federal  agencies  knowingly  disre- 
gard the  intent  of  Superfund  through 
their  use  of  Memoranda  of  Under- 
standing. The  Department  of  Justice 
and  EPA  have  a  longstanding  blanket 
policy  of  never  taking  court  action 
against  noncomplylng  Federal  agen- 
cies. Agencies  maintaining  polluting 
facilities  have  no  Incentive  to  rectify 
deficiencies  or  to  negotiate  seriously 
because  regulatory  authorities  have 
rendered  themselves  powerless  to 
compel  compliance  by  administrative 
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or  Judicial  action.  For  example.  EPA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  have  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  re- 
leasing EPA  from  cleanup  responsibil- 
ity for  hazardous  releases  on  DOD 
sites. 

The  danger  potential  of  these  Feder- 
al hazardous  waste  sites  is  mounting 
as  delays  In  cleanup  continue.  In  1982. 
a  contractor— Risk  Science  Interna- 
tional [RSIl— for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  attempted  to  compare  the 
hazard  potentials  of  certain  DOD  sites 
to  those  of  the  most  hazardous  private 
sites  on  the  national  priorities  list. 
RSI  calibrated  the  Air  Force's  site 
scoring  protocol  against  the  MITRE 
protocol— the  hazard  ranking  system 
used  by  E3*A  for  private  sites— and 
then  estimated  the  scores  and  ranks 
that  the  Air  Force's  top  100  sites  of 
concern  might  get  under  the  MITRE 
scoring.  This  analysis  concluded  that 
all  100  of  the  Air  Force's  top  100  sites 
would  have  scored  above  the  NPL 
cutoff  score  and  thus  would  have  mer- 
ited Inclusion  on  the  NPL.  Thirty- 
three  of  the  Air  Force's  top  100  sites, 
located  at  9  separate  Air  Force  instal- 
lations in  8  States,  would  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  top  NPL  sites. 

While  the  level  of  danger  at  these 
Federal  facilities  has  been  established, 
the  enormity  of  this  fact  is  compoimd- 
ed  by  the  sheer  number  of  Federal 
hazardous  waste  sites.  As  previously 
mentioned,  there  are  519  Federal  in- 
stallations. However,  there  are  prob- 
ably at  least  1.100  to  1,400  individual 
Federal  facility  hazardous  waste  sites 
at  the  519  Federal  installations.  These 
numbers  are  derived  as  follows:  There 
Is  an  average  of  2.5  to  3  hazardous 
waste  sites  per  DOD  Installation,  at 
best,  a  conservative  estimate  by  the 
DOD:  DOD  installations  constitute  80 
percent  of  those  Federal  installations; 
and  assume  1  site  per  non-DOD  Feder- 
al installation. 

In  conclusion,  the  goal  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  treat  Federal  hazardous 
waste  sites  equally  with  privately 
owned  sites  and  to  establish  a  process 
to  ensure  effective  compliance  by  Fed- 
eral sites  with  Superfund. 

My  bill  will  complement  and  en- 
hance the  reauthorization  of  Super- 
fund  by  specifically  closing  a  danger- 
ous loophole  that  allows  the  exemp- 
tion of  federally  owned  or  operated 
hazardous  waste  sites  from  compliance 
under  the  same  standards  experienced 
by  private  industry.* 


DEAN  McKEE  HONORED 

HON.  JOHN  McCAIN 

or  AIIIZONA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1985 
•  Mr.   McCAIN.   Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  served  nobly  in  de- 
fense of  our  Nation,  receiving  little 
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praise  but  deriving  great  satisfaction 
from  having  done  something  for  thelr 
fellow  Americans.  Today  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  such  a  person,  a  man 
who  has  upheld  the  highest  standards 
in  his  efforts  in  the  military  and  on 
behalf  of  veterans  nationwide. 

Dean  McKee.  currently  the  Regional 
Manager  of  the  Veterans  Center  Pro- 
gram in  Providence.  RI.  has  an  exem- 
plary military  career.  A  veteran  of 
over  15  years,  he  has  244  combat  sor- 
ties and  has  received  14  decorations, 
including  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross, 

A  medical  disability  forced  Dean  to 
retire  from  the  Air  Force,  but  it  did 
not  slow  his  accomplishments.  He  was 
the  team  technician  in  the  Phoenix. 
AZ  Vet  Center  from  ita  inception  in 
1979  to  1981.  He  then  accepted  the  po- 
sition as  team  leader  of  the  Vet  Center 
in  Tucson,  thus  improving  both  the 
extent  and  quality  of  veterans  service 
available  statewide. 

Dean's  life  has  been  characterized 
by  his  compassion  for  others,  most  no- 
tably the  many  men  and  women  who 
have  served  In  our  Armed  Forces.  His 
hard  work  and  integrity  make  him  an 
example  for  us  all. 

De  Toquevllle  once  said  that  the 
only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  for  good  men  and  women  to 
do  nothing.  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
future  of  America  as  long  as  there  are 
outstanding  people  like  Dean  McKee 
in  our  midst.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  JUDGE  JOHN  R. 
SPON 
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bringing  the  utmost  in  distinguished 
Judgment  and  leadership  throughout 
this  time  that  has  spanned  nearly  a 
quarter  century. 

Judge  Spon  and  his  gracious  wife 
Dorothy,  both  personal  friends,  have 
contributed  immensely  to  Steubenvllle 
and  Jefferson  County. 

John  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Children  Services 
Board,  the  Jefferson  County  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  Center,  the  Jefferson 
County  Mental  Health  Center,  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Along  with  these  distinctions. 
John  has  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Humane  Socie- 
ty, the  Steubenvllle  Little  League,  the 
Babe  Ruth  League,  and  the  Steuben- 
vllle High  School  Parent  Teachers  As- 
sociation. He  is  also  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Full 
Gospel  Businessman's  Fellowship 
IntemationaL  As  well,  I  might  also 
add  that  John  is  an  avid  ham  radio  en- 
thusiast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  18th  District  of  Ohio.  I  would 
like  to  convey  to  Judge  John  R.  Spon 
our  highest  regards  and  respect  for 
the  service  that  he  has  rendered  to 
our  commiuiity.  John  has  given  to  us 
through  his  experience  on  the  court 
the  ideals  of  fairness  and  understand- 
ing that  wiU  be  sorely  missed  in  Steu- 
benvllle and  Jefferson  County  foUow- 
ing his  retiranent.  I  wish  Judge  John 
R.  Spon  and  Dorothy  the  very  best  as 
he  departs  the  bench  and  starts  his 
Journey  into  a  well-deserved  and  won- 
derful retirement.* 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1985 
*  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. Judge  John  R.  Spon  retired 
from  the  probate  and  Juvenile  coiut  of 
Jefferson  County.  OH.  after  many 
years  of  dedicated  and  outstanding 
service  to  his  community. 

Judge  Spon.  a  life-long  resident  of 
Steubenvllle.  graduated  from  Ohio 
Northern  University  in  1942.  followed 
immediately  by  his  service  in  World 
War  II  with  the  UJS.  Navy,  serving  for 
nearly  3M  years  and  achieving  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  John 
returned  to  his  native  Steubenvllle 
after  the  war  and  went  on  to  serve  in 
the  office  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 
In  Jefferson  County,  woiidng  for 
nearly  a  decade  imder  attorneys  Ber- 
nard T.  McCann  and  Joseph  Loha.  In 
August  of  1961,  John  was  i4>pointed  by 
then  Ohio  Gov.  Michael  DiSalle  to  fill 
the  imexplred  term  of  the  late 
Emmett  M.  Morrow  as  Judge  of  the 
probate  and  Juvenile  courts.  It  has 
been  in  this  position  that  Judge  John 
R.  Spon  has  served  his  commimlty, 


AMERICA'S  TRADE  SITUATION 
WITH  JAPAN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  pnnnTi.TAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1985 
*  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  my  weekly  column  dealing 
with  America's  trade  situation  with 
Japan  because  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem. 

HXT  TOKYO,  Wb'KK  'FUMKBS 

We  should  have  seen  the  upcomins  trou- 
ble with  the  aof  tbaU  bat  incident. 

R>r  many  yean  the  Japanese  Ooveniment 
refused  to  allow  impmt  of  the  new  V£. 
metal  aoftbaU  bats.  From  that  point  a  pat- 
tern developed  of  disregard  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy  that  has  placed  Japanese- 
American  relations  on  the  brink  of  a  major 
showdown. 

We  confront  a  fierce  trade  war  with 
Japan: 

Japanese  steel  imports  to  the  VS.  were  up 
72.2  percent  in  December  from  a  month  ear- 
lier, 12.6  percent  over  a  year  earlier,  and  up 
39.S  percent  for  the  year. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment effecUvely  fnwe  \3S.  telephone  and 
telecommunications  equipment  out  of  a  Jap- 
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anese  market  that  could  be  worth  tlO  bil- 
lion to  the  United  SUtes. 

An  American  cabinet  level  council  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  the  voluntary 
limit  of  1.85  million  Japanese  cars  sold  In 
the  United  States  be  removed,  a  step  the 
United  Auto  Workers  say  would  threaten 
200.000  American  Jobs,  and 

Japan  decided  recently  to  require  new 
testing  of  American  vitamin  E  face  cream 
and  other  vitamin  K  products,  testing  not 
required  of  Japanese  products,  and  a  move 
which  effectively  puts  the  United  States  out 
of  this  $40  milUon-a-year  Japanese  business. 

Let  me  make  a  few  observations  about  the 
impact  of  these  consistent  decisions  ranging 
from  large  to  small  trade  Items. 

First,  they  Indicate  an  American  trade 
deficit  problem  almost  as  serious  as  our 
budget  deficit.  We  spent  $120  billion  more 
for  foreign  goods  last  year  than  we  sold  to 
foreigners.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history 
we  owe  more  abroad  than  foreigners  owe  us. 
The  trade  gap  has  dosed  American  facto- 
ries, displaced  an  estimated  2  million  work- 
ers from  their  Jobs,  and  kept  interest  rates 
high.  The  trade  gap  with  Japan  alone  Is  $37 
bUlion. 

Second,  this  has  gone  beyond  any  type  of 
"free-trade"  debate.  I  Join  virtually  every 
American  in  philosophically  supporting 
"free  trade"  with  the  market  going  to  the 
best  and  the  most  economical.  But  in  a 
world  practicing  barriers  like  the  Japanese, 
the  U.S.  faces  a  choice  of  Joining  the  war 
and  requiring  fairness  or  seeing  more  of  its 
Jobs  and  industries  slip  away. 

Third,  it  is  an  extremely  ironic  sltuation: 
our  economy  is  being  attacked  not  by  our 
Communist  military  enemies,  but  by  our 
military  allies,  our  friends.  The  entire  West- 
em/free  world  alliance  is  tied  together  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  militarily.  We  gain 
nothing  if  one  of  those  countries  becomes 
Indefensible  militarily;  equally  we  lose 
ground  if  the  partners  are  damaging  one  an- 
other so  severely  economically  as  to  under- 
mine economic  strength. 

If  we  were  to  erect  a  system  of  trade  bar- 
riers, fees,  tests,  etc.  that  undermined 
Japan's  economy,  we  would  be  equally  at 
fault.  The  United  SUtes  must  take  the  lead 
in  forcing  a  new  era  of  modem  trade  among 
the  U.S.  allies  to  bring  some  order,  reason- 
ableness and  fairness  to  everybody's  trade 
policies. 

We  are  friends.  Let's  start  acting  like  it.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  DEREOIONALI- 
ZATION  OF  FEDERAL  REGION- 
AL OFFICES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSElfTATIVCS 

Wednetday,  February  27, 19SS 

•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoup,  I  include  the  followinir: 
Statxmemt  or  Hon.  Edwakd  J.  Mamket 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for 
holding  a  hearing  concerning  President 
Reagan's  proposed  consolidation  of  the  re- 
gional Federal  offices  from  the  present 
number  of  10  to  a  total  number  of  7.  This 
proposal  would  include  the  consolidation  of 
the  Boston  regional  office  that  serves  the 
people  and  States  of  the  New  England  area 
with  the  New  York  office.  That  this  consoli- 
dation Is  meant  to  take  place  in  the  Interest 
of  cutting  costs  from  the  Federal  budget  Is 
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laudable.  That  it  Is  meant  to  take  place 
without  serious  ramifications  to  the  quality 
and  availability  of  the  services  these  offices 
provide  to  the  people  and  States  of  the  New 
England  region  is  ludicrous. 

There  are  two  equally  Important  issues  at 
stake  here.  Services  to  citizens  are  going  to 
be  reduced  due  to  fewer  and  more  inaccessi- 
ble Federal  office  field  representatives.  The 
consolidation  of  the  two  offices  In  New  York 
will  mean  a  net  loss  of  several  hundred  Jobs 
to  people  In  the  greater  Boston  area.  These 
effects  would  cause  significant  hardship  on 
the  people  of  New  England. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  Boston  Is 
the  geographic,  economic,  and  governmen- 
tal center  of  New  England.  To  eliminate 
these  Jobs  from  the  New  England  Job 
market  would  be  devastating  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  The  proposal  eliminates  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  Boston  Jobs  with 
the  remaining  Jobs  being  transferred  to  the 
office  in  New  York.  Consequently,  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  New  York  office  personnel  to 
serve  and  aid  the  people  In  New  England.  I 
cast  no  aspersions  on  the  quality  of  servioe 
offered  by  the  people  of  New  York,  but  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  people  of  New 
England  would  be  better  served  by  a  local 
office. 

The  New  York  Regional  Office  now  serves 
approximately  10  million  people.  The 
Boston  Regional  Office  serves  approximate- 
ly 6  million  people.  The  proposed  oonaoUda- 
tlon  of  these  offices  would  cause  two  dis- 
tinct problems.  The  combined  pool  of  16 
million  people  would  be  served  by  a  regional 
office  staff  that  would  be  cut  by  11  percent. 
Six  million  of  these  people  would  be  served 
by  an  office  that  would  no  longer  be  readily 
accessible.  People  who  require  the  servioes 
of  the  regional  federal  offices  are  best 
served  by  swift  action  and  easy  access. 
People  In  need  should  not  have  to  travel 
long  distances  to  stand  in  line  for  govern- 
ment services. 

Apparently,  this  administration  feels  that 
a  reduction  in  services  that  will  result  in 
budgetary  savings  in  3  to  S  years  is  the  way 
to  solve  the  deficit  problem  that  plagues  us 
right  now.  This  proposed  deregtonallaaHon 
of  federal  offices  is  indicative  of  the  wrong 
emphasis  this  adminlstratkm  Is  placing  in 
its  efforts  to  balance  the  burgeonlnc  Feder- 
al budget. 

This  questionable  logic  brings  us  to  yet 
another  problem  with  the  proposed  consoli- 
dation of  regional  federal  offices.  Would 
this  effort  really  save  raoneyf  The  mener 
of  the  Boston  office  to  the  New  York  office 
would  result  In  greatly  incmsed  oasts  to  ex- 
amine program  implementation  and  travel 
within  the  region.  What  was  once  a  3-  to  ft- 
hour  drive,  would  become  1-  to  3-day  trip. 
These  Increased  expenditures  could  easily 
equal  or  outweigh  any  potential  gains. 

Clearly,  the  costs  of  consolidating  the 
Boston  and  New  York  federal  offloes  would 
be  extremely  high  In  terms  of  dollars  spent 
and  servioes  surrendered.  The  proposed  de- 
reglonallsatlon  of  the  federal  regional  of- 
fices would  Increase  government  expendi- 
tures with  reduced  access  and  efficiency, 
and  the  public  interest  would  not  be  served. 
We  must  think  very  seriously  before  we  ap- 
prove such  an  ill-considered  proposal.  His- 
torically, emotionally,  geographicaUy,  and 
economically,  Boston  has  served  as  the 
center  of  New  England.  To  close  the  federal 
offices  In  Boston  that  serve  the  New  Eng- 
land region  would  do  Boston  and  the  region 
a  grave  disservice.  I  must  go  on  record  as 
wholly  opposing  this  initiative. 

Thank  you  for  including  this  statement  as 
part  of  the  hearing  record.* 
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tratlon   of   how   this   works  in   individual 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUrOEHIA 

in  THS  Hongi  or  unissoiTATrvn 

Wednenday,  February  27, 1985 

•  Bdr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
time  he  gives  an  interview,  the  Presi- 
dent backs  further  away  from  the 
Treastiry  Department's  outstanding 
work  on  tax  reform.  The  concrete 
work  of  the  Treasury's  experts  is  rap- 
idly turning  to  Jello  in  the  President's 
mouth. 

Still,  the  people  who  really  luiow 
taxes— such  as  IRS  Commissioner 
Egger— continue  to  make  the  good 
fight  as  to  why,  without  tax  reform, 
our  tax  ssrstem  cotild  collapse.  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
RsooKB  an  excellent  article  by  Com- 
missioner Egger  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  10, 1985: 

WrTHOUT  Real  REronif .  Ona  Tax  Ststsm 
CODLS  Coixatse 

(By  Roaeoe  L.  Egger,  Jr.) 

In  his  SUte  of  the  Union  address  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  a  persuasive  case  for  tax 
reform  to  achieve  "fairness,  simplification 
and  growth."  In  addition,  there  Is  a  factor 
that  is  of  particular  concern  in  my  business 
of  tax  collecting:  if  we  fail  to  make  our  tax 
code  simpler  and  fairer  In  the  near  future, 
we  could  Jeopardise  a  great  American  tradi- 
tion—voluntary compliance  with  the  tax 
laws. 

Fundamental  tax  reform  Is  now  not  a 
luxury.  It  Is  a  stark  necessity  if  we  are  to 
preserve  that  tradition  of  voltmtary  compli- 
ance. The  latest  figures  we  have  are  for 
1981,  when  Americans  faUed  to  pay  $90  bU- 
Uon  In  taxes  they  owed  to  the  government. 
The  slxe  of  this  "tax  gap"  has  probably 
grown  In  the  last  four  years,  and  It  la  part  of 
our  deficit  problem. 

Now  all  tax  avoidance  can  be  described  as 
cheating,  because— unfortunately— a  lot  of 
It  Is  legal.  In  the  last  few  yean  there  has 
been  a  staggering  growth  In  the  ways  tax- 
payers have  attempted  to  avoid  taxes  by  In- 
vesting In  so-called  shelters.  Tax  shelters, 
are  "exhibit  A"  when  it  comes  to  demon- 
strating the  unfairness  of  our  current  tax 
system.  They  are  also  evidence  of  the  tax 
lengths  to  which  some  taxpayers  will  go  to 
avoid  paying  taxes— a  sign,  perhaps,  of  how 
close  we  are  getting  to  a  society  In  which 
dodging  taxes  becomes  not  only  fashionable, 
but  acceptable. 

Some  recent  data  on  tax  returns  of  select- 
ed partnerships  is  instructive,  since  partner- 
ships are  a  common  vehicle  tised  for  tax 
shelters.  Between  1903  and  1982  the  number 
of  taxpayers  who  claimed  partnership  losses 
on  their  Individual  returns  Increased  from 
412.000  to  about  3.1  million.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  significant  erosion  in 
the  base  of  the  federal  income  tax— that  Is, 
the  amount  of  taxable,  reported  Income— 
particularly  among  taxpayers  in  the  higher 
Income  groups. 

In  1983,  partnership  losses  that  were 
claimed  by  Individual  taxpayers  sheltered  as 
much  as  $35  billion  dollars  of  Income  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  taxed.  A  sam- 
pling of  88  Form  1040  returns  gives  an  lllus- 


These  taxpayers  held  Interests  In  certain 
tax  shelters  that  are  not  being  challenged 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  abusive. 
The  average  Income  of  this  group  was 
$193,000.  and  their  total  Income  before 
losses  was  $17  million.  But  their  taxable 
Income  was  Just  $1.9  million,  because  they 
deducted  losses  of  $8.4  million  from  partner- 
ships, and  other  losses  totaling  $8.7  million. 
Of  these  88  returns.  19  with  average  gross 
income  before  losses  of  more  than  $240,000 
reported  total  income  tax  paymenU  of  less 
than  $500.  Thirty-seven  with  average  gross 
Income  before  loss  of  more  than  $170,000  re- 
ported total  tax  payments  of  $6,000  or  less. 
To  compare,  a  typical  family  of  four  with 
income  of  $45,000  and  no  tax  shelter  losses 
would  pay  $6,272  In  taxes.  The  current  tax 
system  In  this  country  supports  this  kind  of 
gross  unfairness.  It  reinforces  the  notion 
that  there  are  special  privileges— but  only 
for  the  few  that  somehow  find  ways  to  take 
advantage  of  the  system. 

Last  year,  the  IRS  commissioned  a  de- 
tailed study  of  public  attitudes  to  the  tax 
laws.  The  firm  of  Yankelovlch,  Skelly  and 
White  Interviewed  more  than  2.000  people, 
and  confirmed  that  most  taxpayers  consider 
the  system  unfair. 

At  least  75  percent  of  taxpayers  believe 
their  taxes  are  too  high  for  what  they  get, 
and  about  two  out  of  three  believe  they 
have  to  pay  more  than  their  fair  share.  A 
whopping  80  percent  of  the  taxpayers  in 
this  country  believe  the  present  system  ben- 
eflU  the  rich  and  is  unfair  to  the  ordinary 
working  man  or  woman. 

Can  we  afford  any  longer  a  system  whose 
very  unfairness  and  complexity  literally  in- 
vites tax  cheating?  Can  we  support  a  system 
where  special  interests  get  a  variety  of  tax 
breaks  but  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  squeesed  Just  a  bit  harder  each  year  to 
make  up  the  difference? 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  Our  survey  of  2,000 
taxpayers  produced  strong  evidence  of  in- 
creasing public  cynicism  about  taxes.  Half 
the  population  thinks  that  35  percent  or 
more  of  all  Americans  cheat  on  taxes:  a 
quarter  of  the  population  thinks  more  than 
half  of  us  cheat.  A  majority  said  tax  cheat- 
ing is  increasing.  Nineteen  percent  of  those 
we  surveyed  admitted  cheating  on  their  own 
taxes.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  cheating? 
The  answer  given  most  often  in  our  survey 
was  that  the  existing  system  is  unfair. 

In  our  sample  38  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned agreed  with  this  sUtement:  "Since  a 
lot  of  rich  people  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  If 
someone  like  me  underpays  a  little.  It's  no 
big  deal." 

The  reaction  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's new  and  admirable  tax  simplification 
package  was  a  case  study  In  what's  wrong 
with  our  current  system.  One  after  another, 
the  8i>ecial  Interests  have  come  forward  to 
attack  the  Treasury  plan. 

Why?  Because  regardless  of  a  general  low- 
ering of  the  rate  structure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  many,  the  few  that  have  benefited  in 
the  past  want  their  special  tax  breaks  to 
continue.  Never  mind  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  overall  benefits  of  the  reforms. 
The  few  also  want  to  continue  to  receive 
their  preferential  treatmente.  But  the  very 
existence  of  all  those  special  privUegea  is  ex- 
actly why  we  need  to  reform  the  system— 
not  later,  but  now. 

py)r  a  quarter  century  we  have  been  using 
the  tax  code  to  provide  incentives  for  social 
and  economic  objectives  deemed  desirable 
by  Congress.  As  a  result  we  have  a  system 
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pUed  high  with  patchwork  complexities  re- 
sulting from  one  so-called  reform  after  an- 
other. For  example,  last  year's  "reform" 
effort  amounted  to  more  than  1.000  pages 
of  legislative  language  and  was  designed  to 
"fix"  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  system. 
One  of  the  greatest  potential  beneflU  of 
the  Treasury  Department's  new  proposals 
has  gotten  too  little  attention:  the  prospect 
of  abolishing  tax  returns  for  most  American 
taxpayers. 

This  isn't  a  pipe  dream.  About  90  percent 
of  the  wage  earners  In  Japan  don't  have  to 
file  tax  forms.  In  Britain,  too,  most  wage 
earners  are  usually  spared  the  need  to  file 
any  forms.  We  could  also  develop  a  return- 
free  program  If  we  had  a  simplified  tax 
code. 

Beginning  with  the  1987  tax  year,  we 
could  help  14  million  people  earning  leas 
than  $50,000  a  year  pay  their  taxes  without 
filing  any  forms.  These  taxpayers  now  fUe 
our  shortest  and  simplest  tax  form,  the 
1040EZ.  By  1990,  we  believe  the  program 
could  reach  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  all  In- 
dividual taxpayers.  We  could  determine 
their  tax  liabillUes  by  processing  Informa- 
tion given  to  the  IRS  by  employers,  finan- 
cial institutions,  etc. 

Think  of  the  benef ito  this  would  brinr  By 
1990.  taxpayers  could  be  spared  97  million 
hours  in  return  preparation  and  untold 
amounts  In  preparer  fees.  (Today  we  are  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  people  pay  someone  else 
to  do  their  tax  returns.)  We  would  save 
reams  of  paper,  eliminate  much  leaxd- 
keeplng.  and  add  millions  of  smiles  to  Amer- 
icans'faces. 

What's  the  alternative?  Continued  reli- 
ance on  a  patchwork  tax  code  built  around 
tax  breaks  for  special  purposes  and  special 
Interests.  But  we  simply  cannot  rely  on  tax 
breaks  to  drive  our  economy,  to  prop  up  our 
businesses  or  to  be  the  deciding  factor  for 
personal  investment  decisions.  If  tax  breaks 
are  going  to  make  the  critical  dlf ferenoe  be- 
tween whether  one  Industry  makes  it  or 
does  not  make  it  in  the  marke^lace.  then 
something  is  very  wrong  with  the  tax 
system  and  undoubtedly  with  that  industry. 
Whatever  happened  to  the  free-enterprise 
system?  Since  when  does  it  require  tax  sub- 
sidies to  make  each  industry  function  prop- 
erly? Or  must  everyone  get  some  sort  of  tax 
break?  In  that  case  we  have  chaos.  Perhaps 
we  should  reserve  tax  breaks  only  for  those 
with  the  more  successful  lobbyists.  That 
sounds  like  the  present  system. 

Today  we  are  preoccupied  with  adjusting 
personal  and  corporate  lives  to  fit  the  tax 
code.  How  much  tax  you  pay  Is  not  gov- 
erned any  longer  by  how  much  money  you 
earn.  It  reminds  me  somewhat  of  s  fsmily 
where  one  child  to  clearly  the  favorite.  The 
child  leams  early  on  to  expect  special  treat- 
ment, to  know  that  whatever  mistakes  he  or 
she  makes,  hto  or  her  interests  will  be  pro- 
tected. Healthy  family  relationships  become 
Impossible,  and  the  reaction  over  time  from 
leas-favored  chllden  to  deep  and  abiding  re- 
sentment. 

We  have  that  resentment  today.  We  also 
have  strong  public  support  for  fundamental 
tax  reform,  as  reflected  In  several  recent 
opinion  poUs. 

Perhaps  it  seems  unusual  that  the  com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  to  becoming 
an  advocate  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
Think  about  that  for  a  moment  We  in  the 
business  of  tax  administration  see  the  re- 
turns of  the  rich  snd  the  poor,  the  partner- 
ships, the  corporations,  the  families  and  the 
single  people.  We  have  seen  It  all.  In  the 
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final  analysto  I  am  not  sure  there  to  any 
group  of  people  more  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  basic  dumge  than  tax  administrators. 

Despite  protesU  to  the  contrary,  time  to 
not  on  our  side.  The  tax  system  cannot  hold 
on  Indefinitely  while  we  fumble  around  with 
so-called  tax  reform  or,  worse  yet,  continue 
meaningless  debate  over  detalto  of  a  system 
that  cries  out  for  reform.  Let's  work  togeth- 
er now  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  future 
generations  of  taxpayers.* 


EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

or  MEW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRXSCMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend our  colleague.  Pat  Wiluams,  for 
providing  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
America's  commitment  to  education. 
Such  a  discussion  has  once  again 
taken  on  fecial  significance  in  light 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  assault 
on  higher  education  in  his  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  proposal. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  lim- 
iting student  loans  to  students  with 
family  incomes  of  less  than  $32,500  a 
year,  imposing  a  cap  of  >4,000  per  year 
on  the  total  Federal  aid  a  student 
could  receive,  eliminating  national 
dhtect  student  loans,  and  abolishing 
supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grants.  In  addition,  according  to  the 
budget  proposal,  the  administration  is 
planning  on  proposing  the  replace- 
ment of  all  student  aid  except  guaran- 
teed student  loans  with  a  sin^  grant 
program  to  be  administered  by  the 
States. 

Reviewing  these  proposals.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  debate  4  years  ago  when 
President  Reagan  proposed  cuts  of  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  in  most  major 
education  programs.  While  much  of 
what  the  President  proposed  was  re- 
jected, we  were  unable  to  reject  all  of 
these  cuts  and  funding  was  reduced 
for  many  important  education  pro- 
grams. 

How  ironic  to  learn  2  years  lata* 
from  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education 
that  "the  educational  foundations  of 
our  society  are  presently  being  eroded 
by  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that 
threatens  our  very  future  as  a  nation 
and  a  people." 

The  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion went  on  to  assert  that  quality 
education  for  all  members  of  the  socie- 
ty is  essential  for  maintaining  the  Na- 
tion's competitive  edge  in  internation- 
al economic  maricets  and  succeeding  in 
the  so-called  information  age.  A  well- 
educated  citizenry,  the  Commission 
counsels,  is  the  underpinning  of  a  free 
and  democratic  society  and  imi)ortant 
for  fulfilling  this  country's  promise 
that  all  of  its  people  will  have  their 
talents  developed  to  the  fullest. 
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I  fully  agree  with  these  statements 
and  believe  that  it  is  time  for  the 
President  to  reacquaint  himself  with 
his  Commission's  work.  Certainly,  the 
deficiencies  noted  throughout  the 
report  have  not  all  been  addressed. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that 
we  must  address  our  deficit  crisis. 
However,  we  must  do  so  in  a  sensible 
and  fair  way.  The  President's  1986 
budget  has  a  projected  deficit  of  $180 
billion,  cuts  spending  for  many  needed 
domestic  programs,  including  educa- 
tion, and  substantially  increases  de- 
fense expenditures.  I  believe  this  is  in- 
appropriate. A  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  necessary  sacrifices  Is  in 
order. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  we 
must  oppose  the  President's  efforts  to 
weaken  Federal  support  for  student  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Again  this  year,  the 
President's  proposal  is  excessive  and 
does  not  recognize  the  need  to  contin- 
ue our  investment  in  our  Nation's 
human  resources.  Educational  oppor- 
tunity, which  these  programs  help  to 
provide,  is  essential  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  American  dream  of  a  better 
life  for  tomorrow's  generations  and 
improve  our  Nation's  standing  in  the 
world.  These  goals  can  only  be  at- 
tained if  we  continue  our  commitment 
to  education.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  FRANKLIN  A. 
POLK 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

>-  OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEIfTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  February  27.  J 985 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  salute 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Franklin  A.  Polk, 
of  Cleveland,  OH.  On  April  12,  1985, 
Mr.  Polk  will  be  honored  by  the  Cleve- 
land Marshall  University  Law  School 
Alumni  Association  as  its  Outstanding 
Alumnus  of  the  Year.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  Join  in  that  salute  to 
Franklin  A.  Polk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Franklin  Polk  is  a 
highly  respected  attorney  in  Cleve- 
land. He  has  practiced  law  in  that  city 
for  over  44  years.  As  a  result  of  the 
quality  of  the  service  he  has  rendered 
to  his  clients  and  (he  community, 
Franklin  Polk  has  been  the  recipient 
of  numerous  citations  and  awards. 

In  1984,  Franklin  Polk  received  the 
American  Judicature  Society  Herbert 
J.  Harley  Award  for  lifetime  efforts 
toward  improving  the  Nation's  legal 
system.  In  1983,  Mr.  Polk  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion Medal. 

For  12  years,  he  represented  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Association  in 
the  American  Bar  House  of  Delegates. 
For  35  years,  he  has  served  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association 
House  of  Delegates. 
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In  the  late  1940*8,  Polk  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar 
Association.  For  the  last  39  years. 
Franklin  Polk  has  chaired  the  associa- 
tion's annual  Public  Servants  Merits 
Awards  Luncheon  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Franklin  Polk  is  the 
founder  and  past  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Trial  Attorneys. 
He  also  is  a  supporting  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Trial  Attor- 
neys, the  Ohio  Academy  of  Trial  At- 
torneys, and  the  National  Association 
of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Franklin  Polk  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  the  legal  com- 
munity in  Cleveland  and  across  Amer- 
ica. I  am  proud  to  salute  him  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Outstanding  Alumnus 
Award  from  the  Cleveland  Marshall 
Law  School.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  this  salute  to  Mr. 
Franklin  A.  Polk  of  Cleveland,  OH.« 


February  27,  1985 
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THE  THREAT  OF  NUCLEAR 
ANNIHILA'nON 


JAZZ  WORLD  MOURNS  LOSS  OF 
KENNY  CLARKE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OPMICBIOAll 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  198S 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
recent  passing  of  Jazz  great  Kenny 
"Klook"  Clarke,  who  died  January  25, 
1985,  in  his  home  near  Paris  where  he 
had  been  living  since  1956.  Mr.  Clarke, 
age  71,  was  the  original  drummer  and 
a  founder  of  the  Modem  Jazz  Quartet 
in  1952.  During  his  career,  he  per- 
formed on  more  than  300  records, 
playing  with  great  artists  as  Thelon- 
ious  Monk.  Charlie  Parker.  Billy  Eck- 
stine,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  and  Louis  Ann- 
strong. 

Clarke  is  considered  by  many  of  his 
peers  to  be  the  father  of  be-bop  music. 
He  developed  this  innovative  style  of 
musical  expression  by  breaking  with 
the  traditional  4-4  rhythna  and 
moving  into  a  more  complex  scheme, 
integrating  cymbals,  and  brush  with 
his  drum  beat.  He  introduced  this 
technique  at  Jam  sessions  in  New  York 
City  during  the  early  forties. 

Among  Clarke's  most  memorable  re- 
cordings are  "One  O'Clock  Jump," 
"Stomping  at  the  Savoy."  and  "Venus 
de  MUo." 

Kenny  Clarke's  contributions  to  the 
development  of  Jazz  have  won  him  rec- 
ognition around  the  world.  The  entire 
Jazz  community  is,  therefore,  deeply 
saddened  by  his  loss.  I  Intend  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  make  sure  that  the  im- 
portance of  Clarke's  musical  legacy  is 
not  forgotten.  It  is  a  legacy  that, 
indeed,  we  should  always  treasure.* 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

oroanoii 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
99th  session  of  the  U.S.  Congress  pro- 
gresses, one  issue  surpasses  all  others 
in  its  urgency  and  its  importance  to  all 
mankind.  I  am  speaking  of  the  threat 
of  nuclear  annihilation.  While  negotia- 
tions between  our  Government  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  beguin  again,  we 
in  the  Congress  must  not  lose  sight  of 
our  goals  in  arms  control. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mi- 
chael Warren,  the  city  manager  in 
Newberg.  OR.  Mike's  comments  are 
filled  with  wisdom  and  put  the  arms 
control  debate  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  would  like  to  share  his  letter 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Demi  CoiraacMitAif:  On  October  19.  1M4, 
my  aon,  Kristopher.  wu  bom.  It  was  also 
my  36th  birthday.  I've  waited  a  relatively 
long  time  to  have  my  first  child  because  the 
decision  was  not  an  easy  one.  IJnfortunate- 
ly.  parents  today  must  weigh  the  miracle  of 
life  and  excitement  that  can  only  come  with 
a  family  against  events  occurring  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  unfortunate  and  sad 
that  a  man  and  woman  must  consider  world 
politics  before  starting  a  family. 

I'm  writing  you  today  to  tell  you  the 
thoughts  of  one  parent  and  how  much  your 
action  or  lack  thereof  Is  affecting  the  lives 
of  this  generation  and  the  next.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  or  anni- 
hilation. The  terms  that  are  being  used  by 
various  public  officials  dlsgiiUw  It  as  some- 
thing leas,  but  you  know  it  for  what  It  is  and 
that  is  nothing  leas  than  the  elmlnating  of 
life  on  this  planet. 

Keep  In  mind  that  the  person  writing  this 
letter  is  not  an  extremist  nor  do  I  write  con- 
gressmen and  senators  on  a  regular  basis. 
I'm  a  person  that  has  Just  had  a  child  and 
would  like  to  see  him  lead  a  happy  and  full 
life.  It's  a  sad  statement  to  make,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  odds  are  against 
Kristopher  dying  of  natural  causes.  With 
politics  and  the  world  being  what  it  is.  there 
is  bound  to  be  some  nuclear  catastrophe.  It 
could  be  by  accident,  through  terrorists 
group  actions  or  even  one  of  the  super 
powers  claiming  that  there  was  no  other  al- 
ternative. How  ever  It  Is  done,  people  feel  It 
will  happen  and  most  likely  before  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Each  congressman  or  senator  that  I  have 
written  this  letter  to  will  probably  agree 
with  most,  if  not  all.  of  this  letter.  No  one  is 
for  nuclear  war.  But  how  to  prevent  it  is  the 
question  that  continues  to  be  discussed.  I 
ask  you,  for  Krlstopher's  sake,  and  for  all 
the  parents  that  are  apprehensive  about 
their  children's  lives,  to  stop  discussing  this 
Issue  and  begin  eliminating  nuclear  war- 
heads throughout  the  world.  This  will  re- 
quire saying  no  to  Army  Generals  who 
"have  more  experience  than  you.  In  these 
matters"  and  to  the  lobbyists  and  various 
defense  companies  that  are  In  this  business. 
However,  If  you  truly  represent  your  con- 
stituency you  will  know  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  (and  the  world)  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  live  in  a  world 


that  does  not  have  an  annihilation  cloud 
hanging  over  it. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  Waxxbi.* 


FEDERALLY  FUNDED  RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CAUrOXHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1985 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  federally  funded  research 
programs  at  U.S.  universities  demon- 
strate the  versatility  and  strength  in- 
herent in  the  conduct  of  basic  scientif- 
ic research  in  this  country.  I  point  to 
an  example  of  this  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  at  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Riverside.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  physics  programs  first 
hand  as  a  Regent's  Lecturer  for  the 
1984-85  academic  year.  I  am  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  activities  of  Prof.  A. 
Keman  and  her  team  studying  proton- 
antlproton  interactions  at  very  high 
energies.  Prof.  B.  Shen  and  his  team 
studying  electron-positron  interactions 
at  high  energies,  and  Prof.  S.  Fung 
and  his  team  studying  the  interactions 
of  relativistic  heavy-nuclei. 

I  speak  with  particular  pride  about 
our  support  of  such  basic  research  in 
the  high  energy  physics  and  nuclear 
physics  which  enabled,  for  example. 
Professor  Keman  and  her  team  to 
make  Important  contributions  to  the 
experiment  at  CERN  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  long-sought-after  in- 
termediate vector  bosons— the  W  and 
Z  particles.  These  particles  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  carriers  of  one  of  na- 
ture's four  basic  forces,  the  so-called 
weak  force,  which  is  known  to  be  re- 
sponsible for,  among  other  things,  ra- 
dioactivity. Moreover,  scientists  Ije- 
lieve  that  the  discovery  of  these  inter- 
mediate vector  particles  become  the 
strongest  experimental  support  so  far 
for  the  unification  of  two  of  these 
forces,  the  weak  force  and  the  electro- 
magnetic force.  Therefore  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  and  the  most  cru- 
cial step  toward  validating  the  so- 
called  grand  unification  theories, 
which  bind  together  aU  of  the  four 
basic  forces,  from  the  force  governing 
nuclear  interactions,  to  the  force  re- 
sponsible for  the  motions  of  planets 
and  galaxies. 

Federal  funding  for  basic  scientific 
research  at  the  universities  has,  of 
course,  made  all  this  possible.  In  the 
past  years,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  supported  research  for  particle  ac- 
celerators and  other  nuclear  physics 
facilities.  This  year,  however,  the  level 
of  funding  has  declined.  Operating 
funds  for  high  energy  physics  faculties 
are  scheduled  to  drop  from  $546  mil- 
lion to  $510  million,  and  as  a  result 
utilization  of  the  accelerators  will  fall 
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to  between  55  and  45  percent  of  capac- 
ity. Similarly,  nuclear  physics  funding 
is  slated  to  decline.  This  is  particularly 
alarming  if  the  universities  are  slated 
to  take  the  brunt  of  the  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  backbone  of  our 
scientific  and  technological  preemi- 
nence is  our  commitment  to  basic  sci- 
entific research  conducted  by  imiversi- 
ties.  This  is  no  less  true  of  our  commit- 
ment to  high  energy  physics  research. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
as  we  examine  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's twsic  research  budget. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  VIC  McCLELLAND 


DR.  KENNETH  S.  CONTE 
HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

opiiKw  jzxsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1985 
•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  honored  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  recognition  being  ex- 
tended to  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Conte  of 
Saddle  Brook,  NJ,  for  his  outstanding 
community  service.  On  March  3.  1985. 
Dr.  Conte  wiU  be  the  recipient  of  the 
"Citizen  of  the  Year"  award  presented 
by  the  Saddle  Brook  Chapter  of 
UNICO. 

Dr.  Conte  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine "Pep"  Conte  and  the  late  Daniel 
P.  Conte.  He  and  his  brother.  Dr. 
Daniel  P.  Conte  have  fulfilled  the  life- 
long dream  of  their  father  by  practic- 
ing medicine  in  their  home  community 
of  Garfield,  NJ.  in  a  building  designed 
by  him. 

Dr.  Conte  Is  a  graduate  of  Villanova 
University  where  he  received  his  bac- 
calaureate degree.  His  medical  degree 
was  obtained  In  1970  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Health  Science.  College  of  Os- 
teopathic Medicine  in  Kansas  City. 
MO.  He  is  presently  board  certified  In 
general  practice  and  chief  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  at  Saddle  Brook  General  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Conte  is  also  the  attending 
physician  at  the  Bergen  County  JalL 

Throughout  his  many  years  of  civic 
involvement.  Dr.  Conte  has  been 
active  and  supportive  to  many  organi- 
zations. He  Is  a  past  examining  physi- 
cian of  the  Garfield  Junior  Boilermak- 
ers and  has  long  been  the  organizer  of 
the  first  free  medical  clinic  for  senior 
citizens  for  the  past  10  years.  Dr. 
Conte  is  a  past  member  of  the  Oar- 
field  City  Council,  serving  two  terms 
of  office,  during  which  time  he  served 
in  the  capacity  of  deputy  mayor,  coun- 
cilman, member  of  the  planning  board 
and  member  of  the  bouxl  of  school  es- 
timates. 

Dr.  Conte  is  respected  by  his  friends 
and  family  as  a  compassionate  and  un- 
derstanding IndlvIduaL  He  exemplifies 
the  UNICO  motto.  "Service  Above 
Self."  He  Is  tmly  deserving  of  the 
honor  being  bestowed  upon  hlm.«t. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OPCALIPOUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ■EPRESENTATIVES 

W^nesday,  February  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  an  out- 
standing gentleman  named  Vic 
McClelland.  This  March  Vic  wIU  retire 
from  the  California  Department  of 
Forestry  after  30  years  of  service.  I 
speak  for  all  northem  Califomlans 
when  I  say  that  Vic's  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

For  the  past  30  years  Vic  McClelland 
has  dedicated  his  services  as  a  SUte 
forest  ranger.  Those  of  us  who  know 
Vic  are  fully  aware  that  he  has  eamed 
the  reqiect  and  affection  of  the  entire 
forest  service  commtmlty  through  his 
leadership,  dedication,  and  deep  con- 
cern for  people  and  the  environment 
we  live  In. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  honor  the 
woric  that  Vic  McCelland  has  done  for 
the  State  of  California,  and  Join  the 
many  others  In  wishing  Vic  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Janet,  the  very  best.* 


PATRIOTISM  DAY  AT  MOULTRIE 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNETT 

OP  SOUTH  CABOLHI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1985 

•  Ui.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  February  22.  1985.  I  was  vividly 
reminded  that  love  of  this  great  coun- 
try is  not  dying,  nor  is  it  restricted  to 
the  older  segment  of  our  population. 

This  momlng.  In  a  moving  culmina- 
tion of  Its  celebration  of  National  Pa- 
triotism Week.  Moultrie  Middle 
School,  located  in  my  district,  present- 
ed one  of  the  most  enjoyable  programs 
I  have  ever  attended.  In  an  hour  long 
celebration,  these  young  people 
praised  America  In  music,  song,  dance, 
poetry,  and  a  most  impressive  display 
of  love  and  respect  for  our  country. 

In  my  21  years  of  public  service.  I 
have  never  been  more  impressed  by 
any  assembly. 

The  continued  greatness  of  America 
is  guaranteed  by  the  obvious  devotion 
of  young  people  such  as  those  who 
attend  Moultrie  Middle  School  In 
Mount  Pleasant,  SC.  They  are  truly 
America's  patriots  of  today  and  tomor- 
row.* 
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AUTHORIZE  USE  OF  BRIDGE 
REPLACEMENT  FUNDS 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

OP  ABKAHMX 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  mSPRESCHTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  February  27, 198S 

•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  use  of  bridge  replacement  funds 
for  ferry  replacement,  as  well  as 
bridge  replacement.  This  is  not  provid- 
ed for  under  current  law,  and  it  is  basi- 
cally an  oversight  which  needs  to  be 
corrected. 

In  Arluuisas.  there  are  four  autofer- 
ries  still  in  operation  which  have  not 
been  replaced  by  bridges  or  where 
bridges  are  not  now  under  construc- 
tion. These  are:  First.  Moro  Bay  ferry 
on  the  Ouachita  River  in  my  district: 
second.  Spring  Bank  ferry  on  the  Red 
River  in  my  district:  third.  Guion  ferry 
on  the  White  River  in  Representative 
Bill  Alcxahder's  district;  fourth.  Peel 
ferry  on  Bull  Shoals  Lake  in  Repre- 
sentative JoHH  Paul  Hammbrschmiot's 
district. 

This  legislation  would  not  involve 
additional  outlays  above  what  would 
otherwise  be  made  available  for  bridge 
replacement.  It  would  only  give  to  the 
States  the  option  to  utilize  part  of 
their  bridge  replacement  funds  to  re- 
place ferries. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  is  a  high 
priority  of  the  Arkansas  State  High- 
way Commission  and  would  enable 
more  modem  transportation  services 
in  Arkansas  and  in  other  States  where 
ferries  now  exist.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARION 
MARSHALL 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OPCAUPOHinA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSElfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley's  most  distinguished 
senior  citizens.  Marion  Marshall. 

She  is  being  honored  today  by  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Interfaith  Coim- 
cil  Aging  Services  Committee  for  her 
dedication  to  the  needs  of  our  commu- 
nity. 

Marion  has  been  involved  in  the  edu- 
cation field  with  special  emphasis  on 
gerontology  and  intergenerational  pro- 
grams both  as  a  professional  and  as  a 
volunteer.  Her  most  recent  honor  was 
accorded  by  the  Western  Gerontologi- 
cal Association  for  her  leadership  In 
the  education  of  older  adults  and  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  of  gerontology. 
She  is  also  a  senior  member  of  the 
WGS  board  of  directors. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  ask  the 
Members  to  Join  the  interfaith  council 
in     expressing     its     admiration     for 
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Marion  Marshall  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  her  valuable  counsel  as  both 
a  senior  intern  in  my  Washington 
office  and  as  a  member  of  my  senior 
advisory  committee.* 


THE  BRUNSWICK  BLUE  DEVILS 
TRAVEL  TO  WASHINGTON 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

oroiao 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  KXntBHDrTATrVSS 

Wednesday,  February  27,  IMS 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Brunswick  March- 
ing Blue  Devils.  On  leas  than  3  weeks 
notice,  this  200-member  organisation 
raised  over  $40,000  from  a  oommimity 
with  less  than  25.000  people  in  order 
to  make  their  trip  to  the  50th  inaugu- 
ral possible.  While  the  weather 
stopped  paraders.  it  did  not  stpp  the 
Marching  Blue  Devils  from  marching 
through  the  streets  of  Washington.  As 
the  only  band  to  march  on  Monday 
morning,  they  even  appeared  on  na- 
tional television.  On  Friday  night, 
they  performed  on  the  Ellpse  behind 
the  White  House  in  concert  formation 
at  the  inaugiiral  festivities. 

Their  drive  and  ambition  has  led 
them  to  a  long  record  of  winning 
achievements  in  State  competitions. 
The  support  of  parents,  administra- 
tors, and  the  spirit  of  these  young 
people  is  to  be  admired.* 


KIDNAPING  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 


ATTVES 


OPCAUIOBinA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  1 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  disappear.  Many  of 
these  innocent  children  are  kidnaped. 
Legislation,  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  address  this  growing  nation- 
al epidemic. 

While  many  return  home  safely, 
thousands  are  exposed  to  serious 
danger,  exploitation,  and  even  death. 
The  criminal  and  sexual  exploitation 
of  children  is  a  growing  epidemic  con- 
fronting families,  communities,  and 
the  agencies  of  our  criminal  Justice 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is  certain  of  the 
exact  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but 
the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  estimates  that  at 
least  1.500.000  children  are  missing 
from  their  homes  each  year.  Addition- 
al estimates  of  the  number  of  children 
who  are  the  victims  of  noncustodial 
parental  kidnaping  vary  from  25,000  to 
500,000.  The  estimated  number  of  chil- 
dren abducted  by  unknown  individuals 
ranges  from  4,000  to  20,000.  Finally, 
between  20,000  and  50,000  children  dls- 
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appear  each  year  whose  cases  remain 
unsolved. 

Unbelievably,  although  the  number 
of  kidnapers  convicted  in  U.S.  courts 
increased  57  percent  from  1983  to 
1984.  the  percentage  of  those  impris- 
oned actually  decreased  from  100  per- 
cent to  64  percent.  Furthermore,  the 
average  sentence  in  1984  was  only  14 
years. 

Legislation  I  am  introducing,  the 
Kidnaping  Reform  Act.  addresses  this 
grave  and  incredible  situation  by  sub- 
stantially reforming  the  Federal  stat- 
utes with  respect  to  the  kidnaping  of 
minors. 

This  measure  makes  two  major 
changes  in  Federal  criminal  kidnaping 
statutes.  First,  it  requires  mandatory 
minimum  10  year  sentences  without 
probation  for  those  adults  convicted  of 
kidnaping  children  that  are  not  relat- 
ed to  them  or  who  are  not  in  their 
legal  custody.  The  convicted  kidnaper 
must  serve  at  least  5  years  before 
being  considered  for  parole. 

Second,  the  bUl  requires  a  mandato- 
ry life  sentence  for  those  who  kidnap 
and  seriously  abuse  the  child-victim. 
According  to  the  measure,  if  the  con- 
victed kidnaper  in  any  way  sells  the 
child,  sexually  abuses  the  child,  uses 
the  child  for  pornography,  intention- 
ally denies  the  child  food  or  medical 
care  to  a  life-threatening  extent,  in- 
tentionally harms  the  child  to  a  life- 
threatening  extent,  or  causes  the  child 
to  be  subjected  to  any  of  these  activi- 
ties by  another  person,  then  the  bill 
will  require  a  mandatory  life  sentence 
without  probation.  The  convicted  kid- 
naper must  serve  at  least  20  years 
before  any  parole  can  be  considered. 

Agnaln.  any  parent,  grandparent, 
brother,  sister,  aunt,  uncle,  or  anyone 
having  legal  custody  of  the  victim  will 
not  be  affected  by  these  mandatory 
minimum  sentences.  If  any  of  these  in- 
dividuals should  be  convicted  of  kid- 
naping in  a  U.S.  court,  current  law  will 
apply— providing  for  any  sentence  of 
years  up  to  and  including  life. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
is  only  a  small  first  step  toward  ad- 
dressing America's  growing  epidemic 
of  child  abduction.  However.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  it  is  a  necessary 
first  step  to  restore  Justice.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  agree  that  those  who 
sexually  abuse  or  otherwise  harm  chil- 
dren should  not  go  free.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
the  Kidnaping  Reform  Act.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  JOHN  C.  C0L80N 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  Mr.  John  C.  Colson. 


the  recipient  of  the  "Good  Joe  of 
1985"  and  the  "Cleveland  Society  Her- 
itage" awards.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
awards  are  the  highest  honors  be- 
stowed upon  individuals  by  the  Cleve- 
land Society.  Inc.  The  awards  are 
given  for  fostering  the  cultural  herit- 
age of  Poland  and  promoting  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  citisenship.  BCr. 
Colson  wiU  receive  his  awards  at  the 
society's  23d  annual  banquet  on  Satur- 
day. March  16. 1985.  in  Cleveland. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  the  details  about 
Mr.  Colson's  involvement  in  the  com- 
munity through  the  years. 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  John  Colson 
attended  both  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. After  a  3-year  stint  in  the  XJS. 
Army  Air  Corps.  Mr.  Colson  returned 
to  Cleveland.  Until  he  retired  4  years 
ago,  John  Colson  was  employed  with 
the  McNeU  Corp. 

In  addition  to  his  managerial  posi- 
tion with  that  corporation,  Mr.  Colson 
was  an  active  member  of  the  following 
professional  organizations:  Cleveland 
Engineering  Society,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Tool  Engineers,  the  society  of 
Manufacturing  Engineers  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Management. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Colson  has 
amaned  numerous  achievements  not 
only  in  his  association  with  the  McNeil 
Co.  but  also  through  various  civic  or- 
ganizations. He  has  served  as  the 
president,  vice-president  and  recording 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Society  of 
Poles.  Currently,  he  is  the  chairman  of 
the  membership  committee. 

Additionally,  John  Colson  has  served 
as  the  board  chairman  and  trustee  of 
the  Marymount  School  of  Practical 
Nursing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Colson  has  made 
an  indelible  mai^  on  not  only  the 
Polish  community  in  Cleveland  but 
also  on  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
For  his  numerous  contributions  to 
civic,  religious,  and  community  groups, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  the  Cleve- 
land Society,  Inc.,  in  saluting  Mr.  John 
C.  Colson.* 


SAVE  THE  JOB  CORPS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  HXW  TORX 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXFRESEHTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1985 
m  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unemployment  rate  among  our  youth 
is  over  20  percent  in  every  area  of  the 
country.  Many  of  these  are  disadvan- 
taged youth  who  have  specialized  em- 
ployment problems.  For  the  last  20 
years  the  needs  of  these  young  adults 
have  been  met.  in  part,  through  the 
operation  of  the  Job  Corps.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  Job  Corps,  now 
a  part  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  provides  intensive  training  for 
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this  "at-risk"  population  by  contract- 
ing with  private  organizations.  In 
many  cases  youth  are  housed  in  resi- 
dential training  centers  around  the 
country.  At  any  one  Ume  43.000 
youths  are  served,  with  many  more 
thousands  helped  in  a  year,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  placed  since  the 
program's  inception. 

These  sUtistlcs  alone,  however,  do 
not  tell  the  whole  success  story  of  the 
Job  Corps.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  over  82  percent  of  those 
leaving  the  Corps  found  Jobs  in  the 
private  sector,  were  admitted  to  an 
educational  Institution  for  further 
study,  or  successfully  entered  the 
armed  forces.  Other  independent  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  in  scmie  areas  of 
the  country  as  many  as  98  percent  of 
the  graduates  have  found  permanent 
Jobs  after  graduation. 

All  this  has  been  aooompUshed  with 
little  actual  cost  to  the  Government. 
It  has  been  held,  for  Instance,  that 
$1.40  is  returned  to  society  for  every 
Federal  dollar  Bpesat  in  the  program. 
In  addition,  graduates  earn,  on  the  av- 
erage. 15  percent  more  per  year  than 
those  who  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  participating  in  the  corps. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  how  can  we 
ponibly  Justify  the  adminlstratiim's 
proposed  elimination  of  the  program? 
We  are  told  that  the  Job  Corp  will  be 
cut  simply  because  it  coats  too  much 
per  participant.  I  wonder  if  anycme  in 
the  executive  branch  has  bothered  to 
figure  out  what  it  would  have  cost  the 
Government  if  the  estimated  1.2  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  youth  who  formed 
the  Job  Corps  over  the  last  20  years, 
and  are  now  productive  members  of 
society  had  wound  up  on  our  welfare 
rolls  initf^^  I  wondo-  If  the  executive 
branch  has  been  bothered  to  omsider 
the  costs  to  the  Nation's  future  and  to 
individual  morale  if  these  youths  were 
not  given  the  opportunities  provided 
them  by  the  program.  I  think  not. 

We  who  know  better,  well  recognise 
that  you  dont  get  something  for  noth- 
ing in  this  world.  Over  the  last  20 
yean  the  Job  Corps  has  given  Ameri- 
can youth  someUilng  and  we  owe  it  to 
than  and  to  ourselves  to  see  that  the 
administration's  request  for  nothing 
does  not  stand.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
talk  to  corps  graduates  in  their  dis- 
tricts, visit  ongoing  corps  centers,  and 
Investigate  for  themselves  the  true 
value  of  the  Jobs  Corps-  I  think  they 
will  find,  as  I  did.  that  it's  worth  more 
than  money  can  buy« 
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to  recovery  in  many  States  still  climb- 
ing out  of  the  reoessi<m.  For  my  State, 
Oregon,  this  has  been  particularly 
true.  The  first  seedlings  planted  alcmg 
the  Sunset  Highway  west  of  Portland 
have  now  thickened  to  a  siUoon  forest, 
providing  new  Jobs  and  payrolls  in  a 
State  whose  traditional  iiuhistries. 
timber,  agriculture,  and  fishing,  are 
sUU  aa  wobbly  legs. 

Our  educational  system  has  now  ex- 
panded to  Include  a  high-tech  curricu- 
lum. Computer  sdoice  has  become 
one  of  the  most  desirable  majors  in 
the  State  colleges.  Courses  are  so  pop- 
ular that  students  are  often  forced  to 
wait  a  number  of  terms  before  ttiey 
are  accepted  into  the  dasses  they  need 
to  fuUUl  graduation  requirements. 

rve  seen  firsthand  the  posiUve 
impact  of  high-technology  growth. 
This  Industry  provides  a  wide-open  Job 
market  for  those  students  educated  in 
math,   engineering,   and   related   sd- 


HIGH-TECHNOLOGY  GROWTH 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPOISOOII 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OP  SEPBESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1985 
m  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  High- 
technology  growth  has  been  the  road 


This  Is  <Hie  reason  why  I  have  Jointly 
introduced  the  High-Technology  Re- 
search and  Scientific  Education  Act 
Among  other  things,  this  bQl  offers 
tax  credit  incentives  to  corporations 
for  their  donations  of  cash  and  equip- 
ment to  colleges  and  universities.  For 
schools,  this  means  more  money  and 
better  equipment  for  basic  research 
and  elassromn  instruction.  For  the  cor- 
porations, it  means  a  skilled  and  edu- 
cated work  force  to  meet  their  needs.  I 
can't  th»"fc  of  a  better  situation  for 
either  party. 

rm  submitting  for  the  Rbooed  an  ar- 
ticle by  David  Broder  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  keep  this  success  stivy 
In  mind  as  they  reach  a  decision  on 
the  High-Technology  Research  and 
Scientific  Education  Act 
[From  the  Waabinfton  Post.  Feb.  94,  IMSl 
Obsooii's  Tkail:  Tnoai  to  Hiaa  Twcb 

(By  David  &  Broder) 
Dauju.    or— Robert    L.    Piaegltaer.    a 
burly,  mlddle-aced  manufacturer,  is  an  nn- 
Ukely  symbol  of  a  revolution. 

But  Piaegitaer  stands  at  tbe  leadiiig  edge 
of  a  movement  that  is  transfonnins  this 
forest  state,  reorderins  lU  ecooowiy  and  pol- 
itics In  ways  that  wiU  echo  bere  and  natlon- 
mlly  for  years. 

A  former  nwmlU  owner  who  produces 
electronic  circuit  boards,  be  bas  moved  in 
four  year  fram  timber  to  blgb  tedi.  beavy 
industry  to  light,  wood  chips  to  mlcrodiipa 
So  bas  tbe  state. 

And  what  Is  happening  here  in  Oregon  is. 
In  turn,  a  Uny  part  of  a  national  upheaval, 
as  doeens  of  states  and  communities  find 
their  poUtlcs  shaken  by  fundamental 
changes  In  their  economic  bases. 

i^wt.  Friday  tbe  Oregon  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  insUtute  a  state  sales 
tax.  The  votes  had  rejected  a  sales  tax  six 
times  befmv.  but  the  growing  bigb-tedi  in- 
dustry badly  wanted  one.  That  is  only  one 
of  dosens  of  examples  around  tbe  nation  of 
the  dramatic  ways  in  which  the  changing 
economy  is  alterinc  govemmeital  policies 
and  shifting  political  power. 
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Prom  the  boorabic  Dsllai-Fort  Worth  If  e- 
troplex.  where  newly  arrived  yount  Repub- 
Ucmn&  are  unwating  eatabUthed  Democratic 
of ficeholden,  to  the  anall  coUese  towns  of 
once  lafely  Republican  Vermont,  where  a 
new  Democratic  Party  la  taking  root,  the 
forces  of  change  are  vUlble. 

They  can  be  aeen  at  the  plant  Praegltaer 
haa  built  on  the  outakirU  of  thla  tiny  WU- 
lamette  Valley  town. 

Praegltaer.  53.  started  working  in  a  saw- 
mill at  14  and  had  his  own  portable  mill  by 
21.  But  in  the  late  1970s,  with  Inflation  lead- 
ing to  "crazy  bidding"  for  timber  rights  and 
soaring  interest  rates  crippling  the  construc- 
tion market.  Praegltaer  got  out  of  the  btisi- 


In  19gl.  two  years  after  he  closed  his  mill, 
he  and  a  California  partner  opened  a  plant 
here  to  manufacture  electronic  circuit 
boards.  He  now  employs  105  people— almost 
as  many  as  he  had  working  for  him  at  the 
height  of  his  lumber  operations.  Not  one  is 
a  carry-over. 

The  change  in  Praegltaer's  business  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  events  Ftiday  in  nearby 
Salem,  where  the  state  house  passed  a  bill 
to  give  Oregon  a  5  percent  sales  tax  as  part 
of  a  massive  restructuring  of  the  revenue 
system  designed  to  attract  new  Jobs  and  in- 
dustry. The  sales  tax.  which  has  been  reject- 
ed six  times  in  the  past  by  the  voters,  passed 
the  Democratic-controlled  house  39  to  21. 
with  the  endorsement  of  Republican  Gov. 
Victor  Q.  Atlyeh.  who  In  the  past  had  been 
as  adamantly  opposed  to  it  as  most  Demo- 
crats were. 

A  key  to  Its  passage  was  pressure  from  the 
high-tech  industry,  which  wanted  relief 
from  high  income  tax  rates  and  sought  a 
more  stable  source  of  school  financing  than 
the  property  tax  provides. 

It  is  another  sign  of  the  new  era  In 
Oregon.  In  the  late  19«0b  and  early  1970b. 
this  state  was  riding  an  economic  boom. 
Population  Jumped  by  one-sixth  between 
19«S  and  1975.  Gov.  Tom  McCaU  (R).  In 
office  during  most  of  that  decade,  epito- 
mized Oregon's  efforts  to  slow  Its  growth. 
McCall  went  on  national  television  to  say, 
"Come  visit,  but  for  Ood's  sake,  don't  stay." 

But  even  then,  technological  advances  in 
the  timber  industry  and  the  shift  of  its  op- 
erations to  the  Southeast  were  reducing  em- 
ployment in  the  forests  and  mills.  The 
severe  economic  cycles  that  climaxed  in  the 
1981-82  recession  knocked  out  any  compla- 
cency In  Oregon.  Between  1979  and  1982. 
26.000  lumber  and  wood-products  Jobs  were 
lost.  In  1982  and  1983.  Oregon's  population 
feU  65.000. 

That  trend  turned  around  in  1984.  but  the 
comeback  in  lumbering  has  been  spotty.  A 
study  in  mld-1984  found  that  fewer  than 
half  the  lumber  and  wood-products  Jobs  lost 
during  the  recession  had  been  restored. 
Praegitzer  says  that  "a  lot  of  the  woods  and 
mill  Jobs  we've  lost,  well  never  get  back." 

Fortunately  for  Oregon,  the  decline  in  the 
lumber  Industry  has  coincided  with  the  rise 
of  a  high-tech  Industry,  centered  largely  in 
Washington  County,  Just  outside  Portland, 
where  in  1946  Howard  VoUum  and  Jack 
Murdock  started  a  garage  operation  that 
has  grown  into  Tektronix,  an  electronics 
giant  employing  15,000  in  Oregon. 

Tektronix  has  spawned  downs  of  off- 
shoots, run  by  former  "Tekkles."  and  these 
firms  have  filled  the  flanks  of  the  Sunset 
Highway  and  the  "Silicon  FOrect"  and  are 
spreading  down  the  1-5  corridor  running 
south  to  Eugene.  Overall  employment  in  the 
industry  is  estimated  at  40,000  Jobs  (com- 
pared to  03,000  in  lumber  and  wood-prod- 
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ucts).  The  Oregon  Employment  Division  has 
estimated  that  three  major  segments  of 
high-tech  electronics  will  add  more  than 
34,000  Jobs  in  the  1980s.  Some  consider  that 
estimate  modest. 

There  are  concerns  that  the  state  may  be 
split  Into  two  sectors,  one  expanding  and 
the  other  declining.  "The  unemployment 
rate  in  the  Portland  area's  three  counties  is 
7.5  percent  and  stahllliing."  Julie  Tripp  of 
the  Portland  Oregonlan  wrote.  "The  rate  in 
Oregon's  other  economy  is  4  points  hl^er, 
and  in  many  eountiea.  climbing."  In  some 
lumber-depoident  areas,  year-end  unem- 
ployment topped  30  percent. 

A  parallel  concern  Is  that  the  shifting  eco- 
nomic base  may  force  many  people  from 
high-wage  to  low-wige  Jobs.  A  mld-I9M  leg- 
islative report  warned  that  "the  H^t'Hwtwg 
numbers  of  'family  wage'  jobs"  constitute  "a 
threat  to  Oregon's  economic  health."  It  said 
"60.000  of  the  75.000  Jobs  Oregon  lost  to  the 
recession  were  in  industries  paying  an  aver- 
age wage  of  more  than  $10  an 
hour  .  .  .  [But]  Oregon's  recovery  has  been 
fueled  primarily  by  growth  in  servtoes  and 
retailing  Industries  with  average  wages  be- 
tween $5  and  $6.50." 

There  is  debate  about  how  serious  these 
economic  threats  are.  Praegltaer.  for  exam- 
ple, says  he  starts  his  drcuit-board  em- 
ployes at  $3.50  an  hour  "but  within  a  couple 
years,  they're  making  $15,000  a  year.  Ify 
sawmill  people  made  more  an  hour,  but  not 
in  a  year,  because  these  people  are  worUng 
regular." 

As  tor  the  "two  economies"  fear,  such 
high-tech  executives  as  C.  Norman  Wln- 
nlngstad,  president  of  Floating  Point  Sys- 
tems, a  Tektronix  spinoff,  say  they  think 
that  In  time  the  high-tech  industry  wiU 
spread  into  more  of  the  state. 

Part  of  Oregon's  high-tech  growth  comes 
from  people  and  companies  moving  out  of 
California's  high-priced,  densely  packed  Sili- 
con Valley.  Both  Wlxmingstad  and  Thomas 
H.  Bruggere.  president  of  four-year-old 
Mentor  Graphics,  are  Callfomlans  who 
worked  for  Tek  before  starting  their  own 
firms.  Both  have  emerged  as  spokesmen  for 
the  high-tech  industry  in  reshaping  Or- 
egon's economic  policy  toward  expanding 
the  electronic  Job  pooL 

The  impact  can  be  seen  clearly  In  the  re- 
lated areas  of  taxation  and  educatkm  policy. 
High-tech  Uvea  off  education  faculties:  Stan- 
ford Unlveraltys  engineering  school  virtual- 
ly spawned  Silloon  Valley.  Tek's  Mrthplaoe 
In  Washington  County  was  In  that  sense  an 
anomaly,  for  there  was  no  first-daas  univer- 
sity nearby.  But  the  Industry  Is  fordng  the 
state  to  ftU  the  vacuum.  Although  Oregon 
Stete  Unhrersity  In  Corvallla.  80  mOes  south 
of  the  main  hl^-teeh  center,  trartttlonally 
has  been  the  locus  of  engineering  studies. 
Portland  State  has  been  adding  courses. 
The  high-tech  firms  have  organlMd  a  iwi- 
vately  financed  graduate  oenter  In  computer 
sdenoea  to  allow  a  handful  of  their  people 
to  work  for  advanced  degrsea. 

This  year  Portland  Community  College 
President  John  Anthony  took  the  lead  In 
creating  a  "higher-education  shopping 
center"  on  his  Washington  County 
campus— where  13  public  aiMl  private  col- 
leges are  offering  regular  oounes  in  busi- 
ness, computer  sdenoea,  technology  and 
education.  Started  five  months  ago.  it  has 
some  430  students  in  about  30  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  courses. 

Anthony  said  high-tech  industry  enthusi- 
asts envision  it  developing  into  a  major  edu- 
cation center,  offering  doctoral  degrees  and 
sponsoring  research. 
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Meanwhile,  the  more  pressing  concern  of 
maintaining  and  Improving  the  quality  of 
basic  education  in  the  state  puts  the  high- 
tech  people  Into  the  middle  of  the  legisla- 
ture's tax  fight.  They  got  their  feet  wet  last 
summer,  in  a  special  session  that  repealed 
the  state's  unitary  tax— a  tax  on  worldwide 
operations  of  multinational  companies.  The 
reward  for  Oregon  from  that  action  was  a 
rush  of  Japanese  investment  some  de- 
signed to  send  a  message  to  neighboring 
California,  which  has  a  unitary  tax. 

Many  high-tech  leaders  were  also  seUve  in 
the  fight  that  narrowly  defeated  a  Proposi- 
tion 13-type  property  tax  rollback  on  the 
ballot  In  November.  Bruggere  of  Mentor 
Graphics  flew  around  the  state  warning 
that  "If  we  cut  the  property  tax.  we  will 
dertmat^  education,  and  education  is  essen- 
tial for  erpanrtlng  our  business."  Wlnnlng- 
stad  says.  "When  we  are  recruiting  people, 
the  beat  thing  we  can  tell  them  la  that  we 
have  excellent  schools  from  kindergarten 
throu^  the  13th  grade  and  their  kids  won't 
have  to  knife-fight  their  way  through  the 
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This  year,  the  Oregon  council  of  the 
American  Electronic  Association,  represent- 
ing 88  major  high-tech  firms,  played  a  lead 
role  In  lobbying  for  Friday's  house  passage 
of  a  sales  tax.  Much  of  the  revenue  gained 
from  the  5  percent  tax  would  be  devoted  to 
property  tax  abatement,  thus  provltUng  a 
more  stable  financial  base  for  public 
schools.  Another  chunk  would  go  toward  re- 
ducing the  state  income  tax.  one  of  the  stiff- 
est  in  the  nation.  And  that,  too,  Bruggere 
and  WInnlngstad  said,  would  attract  high- 
tech  entrepreneurs. 

The  sales  tax  vote  displayed  not  just  the 
growing  influence  of  the  high-tech  industry 
but  the  relative  power  loss  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry and  organised  labor.  Timber  officials 
helped  block  a  sales  tax  from  getting  to  a 
referendum  vote  in  1983.  This  year,  sedng 
the  way  the  cards  were  stacked,  they  agreed 
to  back  it  in  return  for  a  reduction  in  their 
severance  tax. 

Organized  labor  faced  a  tougher  situation: 
In  Fletdier.  president  of  the  Oregon  AFL- 
CIO.  said  his  organization  has  "opposed  the 
salea  tax  since  1933"  as  being  regressive.  But 
labor  Is  reeling  in  the  state.  Its  membership 
down  almost  one-third  In  the  past  five 
years,  as  unionized  lumber  and  construction 
jobs  have  been  replaced  by  nonunion  high- 
tech  manufacturing  and  service  jobs. 

While  complaining  that  "all  these  legisla- 
tors want  to  do  is  give  tax  breaks  to  non- 
union employers."  Fletcher  fou^t  with  his 
executive  board  and  gained  permission  to 
negotiate  on  the  terms  of  the  sales  tax  pro- 
poaaL  If  the  sales  tax  passes  the  state 
senate,  there  will  be  a  public  referendum  on 
it  The  labor  federation  plans  to  hold  a  con- 
vention to  decide  its  final  stand  on  the  issue 
if  it  reaches  the  referendum  stage. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  the  strong 
trend  in  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  accom- 
modate the  perceived  needs  of  the  fastest- 
growing  industry,  high-tech.  As  Wliming- 
stad.  an  active  Democrat,  said.  "The  Demo- 
cratic Party  here  has  traditionally  been 
dominated  by  labor;  it  was  the  major  source 
of  funds.  But  the  old-line  Democratic  politi- 
cians who  represent  the  labor  position  have 
lost  their  voice  In  the  state  legislature." 

The  high-tech  industry's  political  action 
committee  gave  its  biggest  contribution  in 
1984  to  Vera  Katsa.  a  Portland  legislator 
who  won  a  101-baUot  battle  to  become 
speaker  of  the  house  and  who  stacked  the 
house  Ways  and  Meaiu  Committee  to 
assure  passage  of  the  sales  tax. 


The  Industry  was  also  persuasive,  Salem 
observers  say,  in  getting  Gov.  Atiyeh  to 
drop  his  long  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  and 
become  a  major  proponent. 

On  other  issues,  however,  high-tech  has 
reinforced  progressive  and  even  liberal  ten- 
dencies that  came  to  dominate  Oregon  poli- 
tics in  the  McCall  era.  Unlike  the  timber  in- 
dustry, high-tech  prizes  the  sUte's  tough 
environmental  and  land-use  controls.  Easy 
access  to  impolluted  beaches  and  unscarred 
ski  slopes  is  a  major  lure  to  high-tech  execu- 
tives and  workers. 

While  the  timber  companies  have  often 
sought  protection  against  foreign  competi- 
tion and.  in  many  cases,  been  slow  to  adapt 
to  export  markeU,  the  high-tech  people  are 
a  major  force  behind  the  sUte's  Increasing 
interest  In  developing  trade,  particularly 
with  Japan  and  China. 

They  also  support  the  flurry  of  local  eco- 
nomic-development plans  Hmrred  by  last 
year's  passage  of  a  sUte  lottery,  which  wiU 
funnel  an  estimated  $40  million  a  year  into 
attracting  new  jobs. 

Some  cities,  like  McMinnviUe,  which  saw 
the  lumber  mills  pull  out  as  long  ago  as  the 
1950s,  are  ahead  of  the  game  in  economic 
development,  with  a  Hewlett-Packard  plant 
in  town  and  diverse  small  Industries  in  two 
industrial  parks.  But  most  are  only  now  get- 
ting into  a  serious  search  for  replacement  of 
the  diminishing  lumber  Jobs. 

Praegitzer.  who  has  made  the  transition, 
said.  "I  don't  see  any  reason  the  state  can't 
iwfc»  this  kind  of  shift.  I  know  a  lot  of  high- 
tech  people  in  California  who  want  to  come 
here  to  get  out  of  the  rat  race.  The  ones 
that  move  here  reaUy  like  It.  They  even  like 
the  rain."* 


SARAH  CANOIALOSI  NAMED 
"WOBCAN  OP  THE  YEAR" 

HON.  ROBERT  a  TORRICELU 

ormw  JxaszT 
ni  THE  HOOSX  OP  BEPRESEHIAIlVgS 

Wednaday.  February  27. 198S 
•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Spealter.  I 
am  honored  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congreas  the  recognition  being  ex- 
tended to  Mb.  Sarah  Cangialosi  for  her 
outstanding  community  service.  On 
BCaich  2.  1985.  Sarah  Canglaloai  wiU 
be  the  recipient  of  the  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  award  presented  by  the  Italian- 
American  Porum  of  Lodl.  New  Jersey. 

Sarah  Cangialosl  is  a  dedicated  and 
hard-working  member  of  the  Italian- 
American  Ponim  of  LodL  Although 
she  Is  only  20  years  old,  Sarah  has 
become  a  respected  member  of  the 
community  and  one  whom  other 
young  people  can  look  to  for  guidance. 

Sarah's  hard  work  and  fundraislng 
activities  have  enabled  the  Italian- 
American  Porum  of  Lodl  to  prosper 
and  grow.  Fortunately.  Sarah's  fund- 
raising  activity  does  not  end  there. 
She  recenUy  raised  $2,000  for  the 
needy  people  of  Ethiopia. 

Sarah  Cangialosl  Is  respected  by  her 
friends  and  family  as  a  compassionate 
and  understanding  Individual.  She  Is 
truly  deserving  of  the  honor  being  be- 
stowed upon  her  and  I  am  proud  to 
Join  her  friends  and  family  in  recog- 
nizing her  many  accomplishments.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks secUon  of  the  CoHoansiOHAL 
RaooRD  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thuraday. 
February  28.  1985.  may  be  foimd  in 
the  DaUy  EHgest  of  today's  Rbcoko. 

BCCETniGS  SCBXDULCD 

MARCHl 

OHWajn. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
unified  commands 

SR-222 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  In  conjunction  with 
the  national  ocean  policy  study  on  the 
Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  implementing 

SD-562 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  those  programs  which  faU 
within  the  juriadtction  of  the  commitr 
tee  ss  contained  In  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  fo- 
cusing on  the  Forest  Service  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture),  VJB.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (De- 
partment of  Energy). 

SD-366 

10:00  ajn. 
iUvropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servicea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Oc- 
cup^lonal  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
minlstraUon.  and  Departmental  Man- 
agement, all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  President's  Conmiittee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  8.  61,  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Uabillty 
Act  (Superfund)  (Public  Law  96-510). 

SD-406 
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2:00  pjn. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion autlxnWng  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  strategic  defense  initia- 
ttvea. 

SR-222 

MARCH4 

lOHMajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  those  programs  which  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  oootained  in  the  President's  pro- 
poeed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986,  fo- 
cuslng  on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 

MARCS5 

9-JOajn. 
iUipropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-134 

'Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catitm.  and  Related  Agencies  Suboooi- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

8D-116 

•Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PcSiey  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislatinn 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Inunigratiaa 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  to 
review  those  programs  administered 
by  the  INS. 

SD-336 

Select  on  Intelligence  

To  resume  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
1fgttf«»i«n  authorldng  funds  for  flscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligeoce  commu- 
nity. 

8H-219 


10:001 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 

Army. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Transportaticm  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Hlibway  Administratkm.  De- 
partment of  Tranvortation.  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-138 


10:301 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  In  preparation  for 
making  its  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

SD-215 


UM 
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2:00  p.in. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Acendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
VA  Fish  and  WUdllf  e  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Enemr  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  lOM  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

SD-193 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Carol  O.  Dawson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  and  Mary  h. 
Aaeuenaga.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  19M  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SR-319 

MARCH6 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

n-2n.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Induding  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Justice. 
State,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agen- 
des. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resiune  hearings  to  review  VA  policy 
in  a  global  economy. 

SD-419 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edward  J.  Phllbin.  of  California,  to  be 
a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

8R-263 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  172,  to  provide 
a  cause  of  action  to  dties  to  prevent 
professional  football  teams  from  aban- 
doning them  for  more  profitable  loca- 
tions, and  to  provide  limited  antitrust 
Immunity  to  Joint   action   of  those 
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teams  engaged  in  professional  f ootbaU, 
and  8.  298,  to  clarify  congressional 
intent  regarding  the  application  of 
antitrust  laws  to  certain  types  of 
major  sports  leagues  practices  and  de- 
cisions. 

SD-236 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-318 
11:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs. 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  277,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for 
Indian  health  care  programs. 

SD-106 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  to  review  propoMd  reg- 
ulations that  require  Individuals  to 
maintain  certain  records  for  business 
vehldes  if  they  want  to  deduct  the 
business  expenses  aasodated  with  the 
use  of  a  vehlde  from  their  taxes. 

8D-138 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

8D-226 

MARCH  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

8D-138 
Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  406.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1966.  1967. 
and  1988  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

8R-428A 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  revise 
American  fann  policy. 

8D-G50 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  oo  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Servtoe.  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Servloe. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

81>-ia4 
Appropriations 
Defense  Suboommlttee 
TO  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
Umatas  for  ftooal  year  1966  for  the 
Navy. 

8D-63S 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

8D-193 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  a  recent 
report  on  international  narcotics. 

8D-430 


February  27,  1985 


2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to 
revise  American  farm  policy. 

SD-GSO 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

8D-136 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
oommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
and  the  8t  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Department  of 
Transportation 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Servtoe.  and  General 
Government  Suboommlttee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Federal  Labor  Relatloas  Authmlty. 
AdminlstraUve  Oonferenoe  of  the 
United  Statea.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay.  VA  Tax  Court,  and  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  from  the 
Blind. 

8D-1I6 
MARCH  8 


February  27,  1985 


9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdence.  and  Transportation 
Sdence.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1966  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

8R-3S3 
lOHWajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  bearings  on  those  programs 
which  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  as  contained  in  the 
President'B  budget  requesU  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  focusing  on  requests  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

8D-406 
Judiciary 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  interstate 
compacts  allowing  for  the  regional  dis- 
posal of  low-level  radioactive  waste. 

SD-226 

MARCH  13 
9:10  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Suboommlttee 
To  bold  overnight  hearings  on  the  farm 
credit  crisis. 

SI>-226 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  bold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee   on   Veterans'   Affaln   to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service.  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service.  Extension 


UMI 


Service,  and  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
United  Nations,  focusing  on  voluntary 
contributions  to  international  organi- 
zations and  programs. 

SD-192 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  solar  and  renew- 
able and  energy  research. 

SD-102 

MARCH  13 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

SR-2S3 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  certain  issues  i»o- 
moting  affirmative  integration. 

SD-228 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  374  and  8.  193, 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S. 
Travel   and  Tourism  Administration. 
Department  of  Conuneroe. 

SD-G50 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Suboommlttee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs. 
S-126.  Capitol 

MARCH  14 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Sdence,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Aeroiuiutics  and 
Space    Administration,    and    to    hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  Office  of  Commer- 
cial Space  Transportation. 

SR-253 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
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Office  of  the  XSA  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Conunisslon,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
8-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Federal  Cnv  Insurance  Corporatton. 
and  the  Rural  Eleetriflcatton  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Agriculture. 

8D-134 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

8D-192 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1966  for  the  IntelUgeace  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriatloas 

Foreign  Operations  Suboommlttee 
To  bold  bearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1666  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  Inter- 
national narcotics  control,  mlgratioo 
and  refugee  asslstanre.  and  antiterror- 
ism programs. 

8-196.  Cairitol 
Approprlatlims 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
SmltbaoDlan  Instttutkm. 

SD-138 
Appropriaticms 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  devdopment  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nudear  flssion. 
commercial  waste  management,  and 
uranium  enrichment. 

SD-192 
Appropriatloas 

Treasury.   Postal   Senrioe.  and  General 
Government  Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  IVeasury. 

8D-116 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  ctmtlnue  closed  bearings  on  proposed 
legislation  autborlstng  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1066  for  the  tntelUgenoe  commu- 
nity. 

SH-S19 

MARCH  16 

9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  dosed  bearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  f  imds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
9:30  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Tranmortation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversi^t  hearings  on  the  avia- 
tion computer  reservation  system. 

SR-253 
Commerce.  Sdence,  and  Transportation 
Sdence,  Technology,  and  Space  Suboom- 
mlttee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
autborixing  funds  for  the  Eartliquake 
Hazard  Reduction  Act  (PX.  98-341). 

8D-O50 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversl^t  hearings  on  proposed 
asbestos  claims  faculties. 

SD-430 
lOMajn. 
Attpropriations 

Agrlcidture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  TiMpecthm 
Service.  Agricultural  Maiiceting  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Food  Safety  and  IiMpee- 
tion  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

8D-ia4 
2:00  pjn. 
ApproprlationB 

Foreign  Operatkns  Suboommlttee 
To  bold  bearings  <«  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  tlie 
Peace  Corps,  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  and  the  African  Devtdop- 
ment  Foundation. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Amropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

8D-138 
Api»t>priations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  resume  hearings  oo  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Nudear  Regulatory  CommisBian.  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-193 
ApproprlationB 
Treasury.  Postal  Servtoe.  and  General 

Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1666  for  the 
Federal  Eleetions  Commission.  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Merit  Systems  Pratectian 
Board.  Office  of  Spedal  Counsel,  and 
the  National  Archives  and  Reoords 
Service. 

SD-116 

MARCH  30 
9:00ajn. 
Veterans'  Affaln 
To  hold  Joint  bearings  with  the  House 
Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs   to 
review    the    legislative    iHiorities    of 
AMVETS.    World    War    I    Veterans. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  UJBJL. 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 


UMI 
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9:30  ajn. 
ApproprlAtlons 

■Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Acendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearlnst  on  propoMd 
budcet  eatlmates  for  fiacal  year  1986 
for  the  National  InsUtutea  of  Health. 
Department   of   Health   and   Human 

Services. 

SO-lia 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
American  Battle  IfonumenU  Commis- 
sion. Army  cemeterlal  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (Department  of 
Commerce),  and  the  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Center.  ,_^ 

8D-134 

Appropriations  .  ^  ^ 
TransporUUon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
federal  Railroad  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK).  

SD-138 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
TO  hold  hearings  on  media  efforts  to 
deglamorise  drug  abuse. 

SD-343 

Select  on  Intelligence 

To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 

legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 

year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 

"**y-  ...... 

SH-319 

3:00  pJB. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1986  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 

States. 

S-136.  Capitol 

Select  on  InteUlgence  

To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelllcenoe  commu- 
nity. 

SH-319 

MARCH  31 

9:30  tun. 
•Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servtoes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Deputment  of   Health   and   Human 

Services. 

SR-438A 

Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  100.  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  product  liability  law. 

8R-353 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion. National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration. Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
and  the  New  York  City  loan  program 
(Department  of  the  Treasury).  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 

8D-193 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Archlteetural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Oompli- 

anoe  Board.  -»>  .« 

8D-138 

Appropriations  _ 

Treasury,   Postal  Service,   and  Oeneral 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  oo  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 

8D-I16 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Traoapoitatkin 
Merdumt  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearii«i  on  prapoawl  lesislatkm 
authorising  funds  for  flaeal  year  1986 
for  the  maritime  adnlnlstratlan.  and 
&   103.  authorlUng  funds  for  fiacal 
year  1986  for  the  marlUme  ooostrue- 
tion  differential  subsidy. 

SD-638 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propossd  budget  es- 
timates for  flaeal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  banks; 

8D-193 

Appnwriations 

Interior  and  Related  AicndM  Subeommlt- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  flaeal  yew  19M  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

8D-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimates  for  flaeal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  devslopnent  pro- 
grams, focusing  OB  atomle  energy  de- 
fense aettvltiea. 

8D-118 

MARCH  8ft 

9:80  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Reaouroes 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold   hearings  oo   a  proposal   to 
reform  the  current  tystem  of  Federal 
funding  for  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion. 

8D-4S0 

MARCH  36 

9:30  aJB 
Appropriations  „     .       «^ 

•Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 


February  27.  1985 

partment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
Icea.  Induding  the  Centers  for  Dfsease 
Control.  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  Office 
for  Civil  Rights. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Sdence,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Stevenson/Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  (PX.  96- 
480). 

SR-3S3 


February  27.  1985 


10H>0i 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rtuvl  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Flumers  Home  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Fum  Credit  Administration. 

SD-134 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

8-136.  Capitol 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment 

8-136.  Capitol 

Appropriatioos 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  tlie  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

biergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administration. 

SD-193 

Appropriations 

Traasury.  Postal  Servtoe.  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Financial 
Management  Service,  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt  U.8.  Mint  UJS.  Savings 
Bonds  Division,  all  of  the  Department 
of  Treasury,  and  the  VS.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

SD-116 

MARCH  37 


Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  dosed  bearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-319 


9:30  aan. 
•Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, induding  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration.  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  and  refugee  pro- 
grams. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  liold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Board  for  IntemaUonal  Broadcasting. 
Aims  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  foreign 
assistanoe  programs. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independ«it  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Se- 
lective System.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  C^ommlaslon.  Office  of  Sdence 
and  Technology  Policy,  and  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality. 

8D-134 

MARCH38 
9:30  ajn. 
•Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  Human  Development 
Services.  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices, Departmental  Management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses),  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Sdence.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  prcvosed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-3S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  restune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1086  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  pjn. 
Apipropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Navajo  and 
Hop!  Indian  Relocation  Commission, 
and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-1S8 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  flscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  end 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

8D-116 

APRILl 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-193 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  prt^Msed 
budget  estimates  for  fiacal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-193 

APRIL3 
9:30  ajn. 
•Ap|»opriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Sei  vices.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
D^iartmental  BCanagement  (salaries 
snd  expenses).  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  and  Bilingual 
Education,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Devel(vment  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment, Food  for  Peace  Program  (PX. 
480),  Sou  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
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for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


8D-193 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agrades  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

8D-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sulxom- 

mittee 

To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966 

for  energy  and  water  development  pto- 


8D-193 


APRIL3 


9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

•Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  itwituHny  vo- 
cational and  adult  education,  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rdiabillta- 
ticm  services  and  handicapped  re- 
seardi.  special  Institutions  (induding 
Howard  University),  and  education 
sUMstics. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

ComnMBroe.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sul>oommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  U.8.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

8-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriatl(«s 

Energy  and  Water  Devdopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
AK>nK>riations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Govonment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service,  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-ia4 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Energy  and  Water  Devdopment  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SEV192 


3990 


APIUL4 


9:30  a-m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-14«.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  on 
proposed  leglsUUon  authorising  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

8R-353 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
FVwd  and  Drug  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

8D-193 

Appropriations 

TransportaUon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
ccmunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
rail.  VS.  Railway  Association,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tion. 

SD-138 


UMI 


10:30  L 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  open  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics    and   Space    Administra- 
tion. 

8R-383 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

AK:vIL16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mass  TransporUtion  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  TransporU- 
tion. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

8D-138 

APRIL  IT 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcammlttec 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Bqual 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

S-I46.  Capitol 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.8.  Customs  Servioe.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

8D-134 

APRIL  18 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Rdated  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
VA  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
TransporUtion. 

8D-138 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinci  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  tlie 

Arts. 

8D-138 

APRIL  33 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servtees,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agmdes  Suboom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearlnsa  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  giants,  and  Impact 
aid. 

8D-116 


February  27, 1985 


February  27,  1985 


10:00 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendas  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinai  on  propoead  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

8D-1S8 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Servioe.  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnsa  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  UJB.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  pro- 
grams. 

8D-1S8 


APRIL  34 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  induding  stu- 
dent financial  ssslstanoe.  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  faculties 
loaiM  and  Insurance,  educational  re- 
search and  training,  and  libraries. 

8D-118 
Appropriations 

Conmeroe,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Psderal  Bureau  of  InvesMpitlon.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporatkm.  and  the  SecuriUes  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

S-148.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  mvironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

8D-134 

APRIL  35 

9:30  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

lAbor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

8D-116 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
duding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-138 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museimi  Services. 

SD-138 


APRIL  30 

9:30  ajn. 

■Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Paym«>t  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.    08HA    Review    Commission, 


and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

8D-138 

MAYl 

9:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmenU  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
the  U.S.  District  Courts. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agendes. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal   Service,   and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agendes. 

8D-134 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 

MATT 

9:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmenU  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Servioe,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

MAY  8 

9:30  a.m. 
'Aopropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

SD-116 

MAY  9 

9:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
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partmenU  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies.    ' 

8D-116 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

9:30  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmenta  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

8D-116 


10:001 
Appropriations 

Intolor  and  Related  Agendes  Suboofnmlt- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  tbe  Ectmomic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 

MAY  31 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  tar  tbe 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  Minerals 
Management  Servioe,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAY  33 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  t»oposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 


\ 
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ILegiOative  day  ofMondan,  February  18, 1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  13  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thubmohs]. 


PKATn 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  peace,  tension  is  never  pleas- 
ant, but  we  realise  there  could  never 
be  music  without  it.  Strings  must  be 
taut  if  the  instrument  is  to  make 
music.  We  thank  Tou  for  the  tension 
which  our  forebearerv  built  into  the 
Constitution  with  its  three  branches 
of  government,  its  checlu  and  balances 
which  protect  against  unilateral  domi- 
nation. We  are  grateful,  also,  our 
Father,  for  the  tension  that  is  inescap- 
able in  two-party  politics,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  the  strength  and  protec- 
tion which  it  provides. 

But  we  know,  also.  Father,  that  too 
much  tension  produces  discord  and  ul- 
timately breaks  that  which  produces 
the  music.  Please  Ood,  do  not  allow 
that  to  happen  here.  Do  not  allow  the 
specter  of  1986  to  impose  tension  to 
the  brealdng  point.  Dispel  any  pres- 
sure which  is  not  endemic  and  healthy 
for  our  political  system.  Dear  Ood. 
help  us  to  make  music  together— the 
music  of  truth  uxd  Justice  and  peace. 
Amen. 


RECOONTTION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDEaiT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDX7LE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  will  have 
10  minutes  each.  Following  that,  there 
are  special  orders,  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each,  for  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROXMntx]  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart],  to 
be  followed  by  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m..  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  any  legislative  or 
executive  calendar  item  cleared  for 
action.  Therefore,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  rollcall  votes.  I  have  not  checked  to 
see  what  the  practical  possibilities  are. 

I  do  not  believe— in  fact.  I  think  It  Is 
safe  to  say— there  will  be  a  session  of 
the   Senate   tomorrow,   unless   some- 


thing Is  reported  that  we  need  to  ad- 
dress. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
nominations  of  the  arms  control  repre- 
sentatives have  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  may  be  before  the  Senate  next 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


RECOONinON  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DnrroH).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  reeognlaed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  457,  AFRICAN  RELIEF  BILL. 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  457.  the  Af- 
rican relief  bill  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FARM  CREDIT 


Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  a  minute  or  two  to  thank  all  Sen- 
ators. We  have  had  some  fairly  active 
debate  and  active  sessions  in  the  past 
several  days.  In  my  view,  the  debate 
generally  has  been  good. 

Obviously,  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  on  what  we  should  do  to  assist 
the  American  farmer.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that,  with  the  changes  and  clari- 
fications reflected  by  our  bipartisan 
efforts,  as  contained  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  Saturday 
by  a  vote  of  92  to  0,  we  have  fairly  ad- 
dressed the  concerns  of  the  American 
farmer  so  far  as  the  so-called  credit 
crisis  is  concerned. 

Now  that  the  battle  is  over.  I  again 
state.  90  that  nobody  will  misunder- 
stand, that  there  Is  no  cap  on  debt  re- 
structuring. It  Is  not  $660  million.  It  is 
whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  Job  done 
for  the  American  farmer 

There  will  be  adequate  resources  for 
direct  operating  loans  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  The  admin- 
istration, notwithstanding  the  Senate 
action  on  amendments  last  evening, 
will  Implement  the  program.  It  does 
cause  some  problems  for  any  adminis- 
tration because  of  the  uncertainly  in 
case  the  amendments  adopted  will  fi- 


nally become  law.  but.  in  my  view,  I 
think  that  is  highly  unlikely. 

In  any  event,  the  programs  are  in 
place.  I  certainly  urge  all  Senators  and 
others  in  public  policy  poaltions  per- 
taining to  agriculture  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  be  notified  that  we  have  a 
good  program  in  place. 

I  aarame  that  if.  by  some  remote 
chance,  the  amendments  adopted  in 
the  Africa  relief  biU  last  evening  were 
to  become  law.  they  could  somehow  be 
implemented.  But  I  say,  very  honestly, 
that  notwithstanding  the  sincere  in- 
tentions of  most  Senators,  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  the  advance  loan  pay- 
ment, even  if  it  were  passed  and  signed 
by  the  President  in  the  next  few  days, 
could  be  implemented  in  time  to  help 
the  American  farmer  so  far  as  spring 
planting  is  concerned. 

I  hope  the  farmer  wUl  understand 
that  we  have  an  effective  program  in 
place.  I  urge  him  to  contact  his  local 
or  State  Farmer  Home  Administration 
office,  an  approved  lender,  or  his  pri- 
vate banker,  because  many  farmers 
are  in  need  of  credit.  However.  I  must 
refer  again  to  an  article  I  placed  in  the 
Rbcoko  last  night,  from  Sunday's 
Omaha  World  Herald,  which  reported 
that  a  survey  conducted  by  the  staff  of 
that  newspaper  shows  that  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  farmers  did  not 
expect  to  obtain  credit  if  they  needed 
it.  So  it  may  be  that  this  entire  matter 
is  a  bit  overstated. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  problem,  and  it 
should  be  addressed.  But  as  I  indicated 
yesterday,  we  should  also  address  the 
Federal  deficit.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
biggest  problems  facing  farmers  are 
the  threat  of  the  deficit,  exports 
abroad,  interest  rates,  and  inflation. 
We  can  pass  all  the  credit  legislation 
we  feel  we  should,  but  if  the  farmer 
does  not  get  a  price  for  his  product,  he 
will  be  in  much  worse  condition  after 
this  year's  harvest. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
fought  for  the  passage  of  the  farm  leg- 
islation which  was  adopted  last 
evening. 

I  think  It  has  to  be  said  tliat  the 
Democratic  filibuster  on  the  Meese 
nomination  was  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration's making  any  moves  at 
all,  to  help  the  farmers  who  need 
relief  quickly,  and  I  gather  that  that  is 
not  a  secret  downtown,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Speakes,  himself,  conceded  that. 


but  for  the  filibuster,  the  administra- 
tion would  not  have  taken  the  admin- 
istrative actions  that  it  reluctantly 
took. 

There  was  a  majority  in  the  Senate 
who  felt  that  even  those  administra- 
tive actions  were  not  sufficient,  and 
tlutt  viewpoint  prevailed  throughout 
the  voting  on  the  various  amendments 
and  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  itself. 

As  to  the  need  for  action  on  the 
budget  deficits.  I  would  be  interested 
in  Icnowing  what  the  situation  is  in 
that  regard.  The  administration  said 
that  it  would  send  up  its  budget  on 
February  4.  which  it  did.  and  we  had 
understood  that  the  majority  party  in 
the  Senate  would  develop  a  budget  by 
February  1  which  would  put  the 
budget  deficits  on  a  downward  trend.  I 
have  not  seen  that  budget  presented 
as  yet,  and  I  am  led  only  to  suKKwe 
that  the  majority  party  is  still  woiklng 
to  produce  a  budget  that  would  enable 
us  to  begin  to  see  the  deficits  brought 
under  control. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  be 
very  eager  to  see  that  deficit  reduction 
package  if  and  when  it  is  unveiled. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  status  is.  at 
the  moment,  of  that  package,  but  we 
are  all  interested  in  bringing  the 
budget  deficits  down  and  I  wait  with 
great  interest  the  presentation  of  a 
budget  package  by  the  majority  when- 
ever it  is  f  orthcomiiig. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  else  at 
this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOONITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


•  Thii  "bullet"  symbol  identifiet  ttrntemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 


WHY  THE  FARM  CREDIT  ASSIST- 
ANCE PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 
WAS  A  BOSTAKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
votes  yesterday  on  proposals  to  ease 
the  cruel  credit  squeeze  on  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  were  the  most  difficult 
votes  I  can  remember  casting  in  this 
body  in  many  years.  I  voted  against  all 
of  these  measures.  But  I  congratulate 
Senators  David  Boaxif.  Jut  Exoir,  Ed 

ZOKIIfSKT,       JOHH       MELCHKR,       ALAH 

DzxoH.  and  the  others  who  worked  so 
fervently  with  them  on  their  victories. 
These  Senators  did  a  remarkable  Job 
in  pleading  the  case  for  the  farmer. 
They  deserve  a  world  of  credit  for  suc- 
cess under  very  tough  circumstances. 
And  certainly  the  Democratic  leader. 
Senator  Robert  Btrd.  showed  dra- 
matically effective  leadership  in  hold- 
ing every  single  Democratic  Senator, 
except  this  renegade,  on  every  critical 


vote.  Democratic  leader  Btrd  demon- 
strated, as  he  has  so  often  in  the  past 
what  an  extraordinary  party  leader  he 
is. 

In  view  of  all  this  enthusiasm  I  have 
for  the  success  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, why  did  I  abandon  ship  and 
vote  against  them?  I  did  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  believe  they  were 
wrong,  seriously  and  tragically  wrong. 
Here  Is  why: 

The  most  serious  problem  facing 
this  country  today  Is  the  massive  Fed- 
eral deficit.  If  we  do  not  begin  to  bring 
the  deficit  under  control  this  year, 
this  mighty  economy  of  ours  wHl  be 
headed  for  serious  trouble.  Already 
the  deficits  have  had  a  painful,  if  er- 
ratic, effect  on  some  sectors  of  the 
economy.  The  deficits  have  kept  inter- 
est rates  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  It  has  also  hurt  farmers  who 
are  necessarily  big  borrowers.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  farmers 
liave  to  borrow  heavily  to  buy  the 
tractors  and  com  planters  and  bam 
cleaners  and  milking  machines  they 
need  to  produce  their  crops  while 
holding  their  costs  down.  Credit  is 
their  llfeblood.  The  deficit  is  sure  to 
squeeze  down  harder  and  harder  on 
the  supply  of  that  llfeblood  as  the 
years  go  on.  Today's  credit  shortage  is 
a  serious  problem  for  farmers.  In  some 
cases,  it  will  be  fatal  for  hard-working, 
highly  competent  farmers.  But  the 
Federal  deficit  will,  over  the  yean,  be 
a  much  more  serious  catastrophe  and 
not  Just  because  of  the  high  interest 
rates  they  will  perpetuate. 

The  deficits  have  also  severely  pe- 
nalized both  our  export  industry  and 
those  industries  that  compete  with  im- 
ports. How?  Here  is  how:  The  deficits 
have  attracted  himdreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  foreign  investments  because 
they  have  kept  American  interest 
rates  higher  than  interest  rates  in 
other  countries.  The  Japanese  sell 
their  yen  and  buy  the  dollar.  The  Ger- 
mans sell  the  mark  and  buy  the  dollar. 
The  British  the  pound,  the  Fkcneh  the 
franc.  The  result:  a  hugely  overvalued 
dollar.  Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury 
polices  of  selling  the  dollar  can  tempo- 
rarily restrain  its  rise  in  value.  But  as 
long  as  the  deficits  continue,  we  can 
expect  a  bloated  dollar  in  relation  to 
other  currencies. 

That,  of  course,  is  just  plain  murder 
for  our  exporters.  A  rise  in  the  dollar 
by  50  percent— the  approximate  rise 
versus  Common  Market  currencies  in 
the  past  few  years— means  what?  It 
means  that  everything  we  sell  abroad 
suffers  a  50-pereent  markup  in  price. 
It  means  everything  we  buy  from 
abroad  enjoys  a  50-percent  markdown. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  trade  deficit 
of  $123  billion  in  1984  broke  all 
records  by  almost  100  percent?  Isn't  it 
obvious  why  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce predicts  the  trade  deficit  will  l>e 
even  worse  next  year? 


Mr.  President,  the  No.  1  victim  of 
this  dramatic  currency  change  is  not 
the  steel  industry  or  the  auto  indus- 
try, although  they  have  suffered.  It  is 
the  agricultural  industry.  Farm  prod- 
ucts represent  far  and  away  our  big- 
gest export.  The  high  dollar  is  literally 
killing  them.  We  have  lost  much  of 
our  farm  export  market  to  Canada, 
Argentina,  Australia,  and  even  to 
Westem  Europe.  This  is  not  a  catas- 
trophe that  struck  a  few  weelcs  or 
months  ago.  This  is  a  problem  the 
farmer  has  suffered  for  several  years 
now,  ever  since  our  massive  Federal 
defidta  became  a  way  of  life  in  1982. 

So  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the 
farmer  is  to  teing  the  deficit  under 
conboL  Until  and  unless  we  do  that, 
any  kind  of  temporary  credit  assist- 
aooe  will  simply  be  a  Band-Aid.  Yes, 
Indeed,  any  of  us  can  cite  farmers  we 
know,  who  would  be  able  to  stay  in 
businea  because  of  emergency  Federal 
credit  assistsnre.  I  am  sure  there  are 
thousands.  But  there  are  far  more 
farmers  who  will  be  crushed  In  the 
next  several  years  by  the  high  Interest 
rates  and  the  disaweanuioe  of  export 
markets  both  brought  about  by  the 
Federal  deficits. 

So  you  ask.  why  can't  we  bring  the 
deficit  under  ocmtrol  and  help  the 
farmer  with  his  credit  problems,  too? 
Why  are  these  problons  not  independ- 
ent? Why  not  do  them  both?  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  do  them  both  for 
the  fanner,  the  homebuilder,  the  ex- 
pmter.  Members  of  Congress  can 
either  decide  to  cut  Federal  vending 
uid  bring  the  deficit  under  control  or 
they  can  ignore  the  deficit  and  spend 
whatever  Federal  money  it  takes  to 
rescue  farmers,  home  buflders,  export- 
ers and  others.  We  cannot  do  both. 

How  can  we  expect  to  hold  down 
Federal  vending  if  the  very  groups 
that  suffer  the  most  from  the  deficit 
call  for  more  Federal  spending  to  help 
than  out.  If  we  say  "Yes"  ri^t  off 
the  bat  as  the  first  order  of  business  to 
the  farm  credit  padcage,  and  then  say 
yes  to  the  homebullders  who  tell  us 
they  want  the  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams continued,  and  yes  to  the  ex- 
porters who  are  pleading  for  cmtinu- 
ation  of  direct  loans  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  how  can  we  then  say 
"No"  to  any  ecooomie  group  that 
pleads  for  congressional  relief  from 
recommended  budget  reductions? 
After  all.  the  farmers,  the  home  build- 
ers, the  exporters  would  be  the  prime 
beneficiaries  of  our  bringing  the  mam- 
moth Federal  deficits  under  controL  If 
we  cannot  even  hold  their  support, 
what  project  is  there  that  we  can 
deny  other  worthy  applicants  for 
spending  for  health,  education.  Job 
programs,  and  elsewhere?  Of  course, 
we  can  reduce  the  rate  of  increase  in 
military  spending.  We  could  cut  that 
request  by  $13  billion  or  so.  We  can 
hold  down  foreign  aid  by  perhaps  $2 
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billion.  We  misht  bring  the  space  pro- 
gram below  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  $1  billion  below  the  budget. 
We  might  succeed  in  persiiading  the 
President  to  go  to  the  "last  resort"— a 
tax  increase.  But  we  will  need  all  of 
this,  if  we  are  to  begin  to  get  the  real 
burden  off  the  back  of  the  farmer— 
the  Federal  deficit.  And  we  will  not 
get  much  of  it.  if  we  start  out  with  the 
kind  of  program  that  passed  the 
Senate  yesterday,  a  credit  bailout  that 
could  cost  the  Federal  Government 
billions.  By  itself,  it  will  increase  the 
deficit.  Far  worse,  it  sets  the  worst 
kind  of  example  in  giving  the  green 
light  to  the  kind  of  spending  for  other 
economic  groups,  all  worthy,  all  very 
tough  to  deny,  all  having  a  Just  and 
meritorious  case,  but  in  aggregate, 
spelling  a  deficit  that  will  sink  us  aU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unamlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RccoaD  an 
analysis  that  I  have  made  of  each  of 
the  measures  that  were  before  us  and 
the  votes  that  we  cast  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

Ahaltbis 

Here  are  the  key  votes  and  the  reasons  for 
my  poaiUon. 

ICTPAKM 


OUDIT  ASSISTARCS 

A.  Senate  spproved:  64  to  45  (Proxmire 
voted  "No"). 

B.  ReaMtns  for  Proxmire  podtion: 

1.  ledslatlon  would  create  weeks  of  delay: 
regulations  and  inatnictlons  to  the  local  of- 
fices would  have  to  be  taaued  to  Implement 
the  new  profram  (therefore.  It  would  not  re- 
allstlcaUy  be  operational  until  April— too 
late  for  many  farmers); 

3.  the  $100  million  of  new  federal  spend- 
ing for  Interest  buydown  is  unwarranted: 
lending  Institutions,  not  the  farmen,  would 
be  the  malor  beneficiaries:  and 

3.  the  110  percent  (reduced  to  100  percent 
by  this  amendment)  cash-flow  requirement 
on  existing  PmHA  loans  Is  sound  policy  and 
should  be  ocmtlnued  because  It  protects  the 
PmHA  borrower  against  unforeseen  circum- 
stances such  as  a  poor  crop. 


UM 


n.  KSLCHB  am  oaoux  AMBnnarr— 

8U08TLT  If  ODinSO  BOBHISKT 

A  Melcher  amendment,  amending  Zorln- 
sky  (above),  was  approved  by  Senate:  64  to 
45  (Proxmire  voted  "No."). 

B.  Melcher  amendment  was  Identical  to 
Zorlnsky,  with  one  exception:  under  Mel- 
cher, nnHA  would  retain  the  discretionary 
authority  to  require  lenders  to  write  off 
principal  or  interest  on  loans  that  are  guar- 
anteed under  the  debt  adjustment  program. 

C.  Why  Proxmire  opposes  amendment: 
Under  Melcher,  the  bank  buys  down  princi- 
pal or  interest  to  qualify  for  federal  loan 
guarantee  on  restructured  PmHA  loan,  but 
the  government  could  help  in  the  tniydown 
(thereby  opening  government  to  further  ex- 
posure). Example:  If  the  lender,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  guarantee,  says  that  It  wUl 
reduce  the  Interest  rate  either  1  or  1.5  per- 
cent, or  2  percent,  then  available  from 
nSDA  would  be  a  matching  amount  of 
either  1,  1.5,  or  3  percent.  (Zorlnsky  amend- 
ment, as  originally  introduced.  Iiad  a  provi- 
sion eliminating  the  administrative  require- 
ment that  a  lender  must  write  off  principal 


or  Interest  as  a  prerequisite  to  securing  the 
PmHA  loan  guarantee). 

III.  QiAiat  AioifDMXirr— Airmisncrr 
mcaxASB  AimrDiciiiT 

A.  Oramm  Amendment  defeated  by 
Senate:  43  for  Oramm  but  65  opposed 
(Proxmire  voted  for  Oramm  Amendment). 

B.  What  Oramm  Amendment  propceed: 
no  officer  of  the  federal  government  shall 
take  action  to  implement  this  Act  if  It  re- 
sults in  an  Increase  In  the  deficit  except  for 
Sections  1  through  6  (the  African  relief  por- 
tion of  the  bUl). 

C.  Reasons  for  Proxmire  position: 

1.  cut  the  budget  deficit,  or,  at  least,  do 
not  vote  to  add  to  it:  key  here. 

3.  budget  deficit  Is  biggest  enemy  of  the 
farmer  because  it  leads  to  the  high  interest 
rates  that  are  killing  the  farmer;  and 

3.  under  the  terms  of  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  governing  the  debate  on 
this  biU,  amending  the  part  of  the  biU  deal- 
ing with  African  relief  was  not  permitted: 
so,  Oramm  not  able  to  make  his  amendment 
apply  to  African  relief  portion  (even  though 
It  also  adds  to  deficit). 


nr.  Dixon  AMBntmin— AovAJicD 
oovsamfBR  pbics  sotpokt  loaxs 

A  Dixon  Amendment  approved  by  Senate: 
50  to  48  (Proxmire  voted  "No"). 

B.  What  Dixon  Amendment  prorides: 
1.  applies  only  to  1985  crop; 

3.  permits  advance  to  farmer  in  the  spring 
from  the  CXX:  of  one-half  of  what  farmer 
could  get  from  KBCS  in  the  fail  after  har- 
vest (but  with  a  cap  of  $50,000  per  farmer); 

3.  Interest  rate:  •!  percent; 

4.  revenue  neutral  (Dixon  claimed);  and 

5.  farmer  must  put  up  security  as  provided 
for  by  nSDA  Secretary. 

C.  Reason  for  Proxmire  vote: 

1.  this  Is  a  give-away  to  farmers  who  do 
not  need  It:  it  is  estimated  that  only  6  to  8 
percent  of  farmers  actually  need  this  assist- 
ance yet  it  is  avaUable  to  all: 

3.  subsidiaed  loan  program  Is  akin  to  that 
for  student  loans:  those,  at  one  time,  went 
to  all  families,  regardless  of  need— same  sit- 
uation applies  here; 

3.  estimated  cost:  Domenid.  Chairman  of 
Budget  Committee,  estimated  that  cost 
would  be  $4.5  billion  at  the  very  least,  and 
more  likely,  $8  Mllion; 

4.  administrative  nightmare:  a  new  pro- 
gram, with  new  regulations  and  complicated 
loan  processing— doubtful  it  could  be  in 
place  In  time  to  help  the  farmers; 

5.  this  amount  to  7.5  months  of  subsidised 
loans  to  fanners,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
whom  (again,  the  number  Is  estimated  to  be 
6  to  8  percent  of  eligible  farmers)  are  In 
need; 

6.  could  lead  to  overproduction  becatise 
farmers  will  be  tempted  to  plant  because  of 
the  $50,000  subsidiaed  loan  they  can  get 
(these  are  farmers  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  planting):  and 

7.  would  use  up  a  lot  of  what  Is  left  In 
CCC  fund:  $18  billion  now  In  there  and  tUs 
Dixon  amendment  would  account  for  $4J  to 
8  billion  of  tliat  sum. 

V.  miAL  PASSAOI 

A  Senate  approved  bill,  as  amended:  63  to 
35  (Proxmire  voted  "No."). 

B.  Reasons  for  Proxmire  "No"  vote:  be- 
cause the  bill  contained  the  amendments 
Proxmire  had  opposed  and  did  not  contain 
the  one  Proxmire  supported  (Oramm 
Amendment). 

(Mr.  HKT.M8  assumed  the  Chair.) 


HOW  CAN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  A 
NUCLEAR  WINTER  HELP 

DETER  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  "clear  possiblUty"  of  nucle- 
ar winter  help  deter  nuclear  war?  It 
certainly  should.  The  prospect  of  nu- 
clear winter  should  significantly 
reduce  the  ranks  of  those  who  still  be- 
lieve that  a  major  nuclear  war  would 
only  differ  frmn  a  major  ocmventicmal 
war  in  degree.  They  believe  it  would  be 
bigger,  more  deadly,  but  still  a  war 
that  would  come  and  go,  leave  heart 
breaking  casualties.  But  then  the  war 
would  end.  The  United  States  and 
other  nations  would  rebuild.  Life 
would  go  on.  Some  arg^ie  that  the  su- 
perpowers could  fight  a  nuclear  war 
without  targeting  dtles.  And  indeed 
the  principle  deterring  effect  of  nucle- 
ar winter  would  be  to  heU>  spare  the 
cities  as  nuclear  winter  targets,  be- 
cause it  is  precisely  the  fires  in  the 
cities  that  would  trigger  the  devastat- 
ing world  wide  environmental  calamity 
of  darkness  and  bitter  cold  with  the 
ensuing  catastrophic  destruction  of 
the  world's  food  supply.  But  realists 
will  recognise  that  the  stakes  would  be 
so  high  and  rapid-fire  decisi<H>s  so  im- 
perative in  a  superpower  nudear  war 
that  no  risk,  including  the  risk  of  all 
the  horrors  of  nuclear  winter  would  be 
enough  to  deter  the  destruction,  in- 
cluding demolition  of  cities  once  the 
war  starts.  Furthermore,  military  tar- 
gets are  so  dose  to  population  centers 
that  millions  of  dvillan  casualties 
would  be  a  certainty  and  once  dther 
superpower  suffered  urban  destruc- 
Uon.  it  would  be  likely  to  retaliate  In 
kind. 

So  the  prime  deterrence  would  have 
to  come  at  the  very  beginning  before 
the  first  nudear  weapons  ignited  all- 
out  war.  And  here  is  where  the  86  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  living 
outside  either  superpower  would  have 
the  most  intense  interest  The  two  su- 
perpowers between  them  have  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  world's  total 
nudear  weapons  arsenal.  That  means 
Uiat  under  present  drcumstanoes  only 
the  superpowers  could  initiate  a  war 
that  would  be  destructive  enough  to 
trigger  a  nudear  winter.  So  seven  out 
of  eight  human  beings  on  Earth  would 
be  Innocent  bystanders,  condemned 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  to 
suffer  weeks  of  darkness,  months  of 
cold  and  years  of  starvation  and  death. 
If  the  nudear  winter  thesis  is  correct, 
and  our  highest  sdentific  authority 
calls  it  a  "dear  possibility."  that  any 
superpower  initiation  of  nudear  war 
for  whatever  reason  would  mean  a  dec- 
laration of  war  on  mankind  every- 
where. Nudear  winter  not  only  would 
end  any  hope  of  saving  lives  in  Russia 
and  the  United  States  through  such 
civil  defense  techniques  as  urban  evac- 
uation, it  means  that  people  innocent- 
ly living  in  Swltserland  and  Norway.  In 


China  and  India  would  perish  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions.  They  would  not 
die  In  a  few  seconds  in  a  spectacular 
explosion  or  in  a  dty  turned  into  a 
blazing  furnace.  They  would  slowly 
starve  to  death  in  a  prolonged  agony 
as  much  of  the  world's  food  supply 
perished  in  the  cold  and  darkness  that 
would  encircle  so  much  of  the  produc- 
tive Earth. 

As  the  people  of  the  world  discover 
this  grim  fact,  as  they  begin  to  under- 
stand the  direct  effect  a  superpower 
nuclear  war  would  have  on  their  pros- 
pects for  life  and  survival,  they— who 
live  in  foreign  lands— can  and  will  and 
should  make  it  dear  to  the  leaders  of 
the  superpowers  that  they  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  preventing  nudear 
war.  The  world's  population  lives  or 
dies  depending  on  the  effectiveness  of 
deterrence  and  arms  controL  And  ex- 
actly because  these  other  countries 
outside  the  superpowers  have  this  life 
and  death  interest  in  arms  control  dls- 
ctisslons.  the  United  States  and  Russia 
should  invite  countries  outside  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  to  play  a 
much  bigger  part  than  they  have  in 
the  past  in  arms  control  negotiations. 
From  time  to  time  other  nations  have 
called  on  the  superpowers  to  stop  the 
arms  race  and  to  come  together  to  ne- 
gotiate mutual,  verifiable  reductions. 
Too  many  Russians  and  too  many 
Americans  have  ignored  such  pleas  as 
the  caterwauling  of  international 
busy-bodies.  Some  have  asked  what 
business  is  it  of  nations  that  would  not 
be  a  party  to  the  super  power  arms 
control  agreement  to  stick  their  nose 
in.  What  business  is  it  of  Switzerland 
or  India  if  our  leaders  have  effective 
deterrence  that  are  fully  understood 
and  respected  on  both  sides?  Well,  now 
we  have  the  answer.  If  a  superpower 
nuclear  war  develops,  there  is  a  dear 
possibility  that  most  of  the  people 
living  in  India  and  Switzerland  would 
perish.  They  would  die  in  complete  in- 
nocence. They  would  die  without  they 
or  their  country  giving  the  slightest 
provocation  to  either  superpower.  So 
yes  they  have  a  stake  and  Americans 
and  Russians  have  an  absolute  moral 
obligation  to  respect  and  listen  to  and 
do  our  very  best  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war  and  save  those  iimocent  lives. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  IZIEU:  A 
JEWISH  TRAGE^DY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Serge  Klarfeld.  a  Paris  lawyer,  has 
Just  released  a  new  book  on  the  chil- 
dren of  tiie  Holocaust  called  "The 
Children  of  Izieu:  A  Jewish  Tragedy." 
This  book,  which  took  12  years  to  com- 
pile, adds  a  richness  of  detail  to  a  sub- 
ject which  is  sometimes  only  a  distant 
tragedy. 

The  book  tells  the  story  of  44  Jewish 
chUdren,  ages  3-13,  who  lived  in  a  chil- 
dren's home  in  the  village  of  Lyon  in 
France.  On  April  6,  1944,  the  Gestapo 


found  and  arrested  them  and  took 
them  away  to  the  death  camps.  Even- 
tually aU  the  children  died  brutally  in 
the  gas  chambers  of  Auschwlts.  The 
only  non^ewish  child  in  the  group 
was  released  immediately  after  the 
others'  arrest.  This  book  recreates 
their  lives  before  their  senseless 
deaths  using  photographs  of  the  chil- 
dren, letters,  birth  certificates  and  ac- 
counts of  their  daUy  life.  The  lives  of 
aU  the  children  are  well  documented 
and  therefore  the  tragedy  moves  away 
"from  the  realm  of  the  abstract  evil  to 
that  of  the  wrenchlngly  particular." 

The  children's  home  In  Izieu  Is  Just 
one  example  of  the  effort  made  by 
Jews  and  non-Jews  to  save  the  chil- 
dren during  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
France.  This  Indudes  the  creation  of 
houses  in  remote  Frettch  vfllages  that 
would  escape  the  attention  of  the  Ge- 
stapo. Even  though  the  children  led 
dose  to  normal  lives,  their  letters 
reveal  an  awareness  of  the  enormous 
tradegy  that  could  engulf  than. 

This  fascinating  book  ends  with  a 
copy  of  the  telex  to  the  Gestapo  head- 
quarters in  Parts.  It  describes  coldly 
and  callously  the  events  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  6.  1944,  when  44  innocent 
children  were  prepared  for  their  jour- 
ney to  the  death  chambers. 

This  morning,  the  Jewish  clUldren's  home, 
'children's  colcmy,'  at  Izieu  has  been  re 
moved.  44  children  In  all.  aged  3  to  13,  have 
been  captured.  Beyond  that  the  arrest  of  all 
the  Jewish  personnel  has  taken  place, 
namely  10  Indlriduals,  among  them  5 
women.  It  was  not  passible  to  secure  any 
money  or  other  valuables.  Tranfiwrtatlon  to 
Drancy  will  talte  place  on  4/7/44. 

This  book  is  Just  another  example  of 
the  heinous  crime  of  genodde.  A 
win/imnn  robbed  44  innocent  children 
of  their  childhoods  and  later  their 
lives  simply  because  they  were  Jewish. 
This  book  is  especially  significant  be- 
cause it  gives  these  children  docu- 
mented identities.  They  are  not  ab- 
stract images  or  simply  numbers  in  a 
death  toll.  They  are  children  with  per- 
sonalities, homes,  and  families. 

We  must  ratify  the  Genodde  Con- 
vention this  session  because  it  makes 
genodde  illegal  and  pimishable.  We 
must  never  permit  the  murder  of  an 
entire  religious  or  ethnic  group  be- 
cause a  madman  like  Hitler  desires  its 
eradication. 

There  is  nothing  more  sacred  than 
hmnan  life  and  the  right  to  live.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  Join  me  in  denouncing 
the  barbaric  crime  of  gencKide  and 
helping  guarantee  the  sanctity  of 
human  life.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify 
this  important  treaty  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  whatever  time 
I  have  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 


FARM  CREDIT  VOTES  REBUTTAL 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
disagree  a  little  Ut  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  ^soonsin,  and  I 
appreciate  him  giving  me  5  minutes  to 
disagree  with  him  some. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  the  short 
term  as  It  relates  to  helping  the 
fanner  is  something  more  than  long- 
term  improvement  In  our  defidt  as  it 
relates  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Two  or  three  things  happened  yes- 
terday as  it  related  to  the  budget,  but 
funds  were  already  appropriated 
under  the  present  budget  that  we  are 
oi)erating.  The  ability  to  secure  some 
money  in  advance  for  the  farmer  was 
somewhat  limited  to  what  he  could 
secure  in  the  f aU  because  there  is  no 
limit  on  the  amount  of  mmiey  that 
that  farmer  could  receive  if  he  was 
under  the  Federal  program.  And  so  we 
have  capped  It,  $50,000  would  be  the 
wiaTimiim,  at  somewhat  more  than  the 
Federal  Government's  cost  for  the 
money.  So  the  farmer  is  going  to  pay 
thatbadL 

There  is  human  need  that  I  think 
most  of  the  economists  look  at  as  It  re- 
lates to  the  farm.  I  have  heard  econo- 
mists say  now  is  the  time  to  go  into 
farm  business  because  land  Is  so  low 
and  equlpmoit  is  selling  so  cheap  at 
the  sales.  And  you  see  men  In  their  fif- 
ties, sixties,  and  seventies,  breaking 
down  and  crying  as  they  watch  their 
life  go  out  over  the  aucUoo  bloA. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbed  me 
a  lltUe  bit  is  that  we  talk  about  de- 
fense and  yet  this  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  will  not  have  to 
import  food.  I  think  it  is  a  tremendous 
defense  item  that  the  breadbasket  of 
America  is  able  to  produce  so  much 
food.  Not  only  can  we  feed  ourselves 
but  we  can  feed  other  parts  of  the 
world.  We  could  feed  our  allies  and 
that  would  become  a  tremendous  mili- 
tary wesfwn. 

The  funding  in  the  so-called  Dixon 
amendment  is  in  a  revolving  fund.  It 
was  only  a  piece  of  what  would  be 
available  in  the  fall  and  that  amount 
is  deducted  from  the  amount  that 
would  be  available  to  the  farmer  after 
the  crop  rather  than  prior  to  the  crop. 
And  paying  substantially  a  smidgen 
more  than  it  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  the  money  indicates 
that  the  farmer  is  paying  it  back. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin amazes  me  by  his  physical 
stamina.  I  see  him  Jogging  and  he  ad- 
monishes me  for  not  doing  that  and 
for  smoking  cigarettes  and  enjoying 
life.  I  hope  that  I  live  as  long  as  he 
does,  maybe  longer. 

I  watched  him  stand  on  this  fl(x>r  for 
over  16  hours  here  a  ?ouple  3  years 
ago  so  that  the  farmers  and  the  dairy- 
men of  Wisconsin  would  get  more 
money.  It  is  all  right  if  his  people  are 
taken  care  of.  but  he  does  not  worry 
too  much  about  the  tobacco  farmer  in 
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Kentucky  or  the  soybean  mmn  in  Ken- 
tucky and  other  places. 

We  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  help 
all  farmers.  And  when  I  vote,  I  do  not 
always  see  that  that  money  trickles  to 
Kentucky  and  not  Alabama  or  some 
other  State  or  to  Colorado  or  to  Ar- 
kansas. It  goes  across  the  spectrum  as 
it  relates  to  the  farmers. 

I  think  what  we  did  yesterday  was 
right.  I  laic'  down  last  night  and  went 
to  sleep  happy  because  not  only  had 
Democrats  but  also  Republicans  come 
together  in  order  to  put  a  package  to- 
gether that  in  most  instances  people 
say  will  not  damage  the  deficit. 

Oh,  they  are  going  to  talk  about  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  it  Is  already  there. 
It  is  already  in  the  fund.  Tou  have  to 
sign  up  in  the  Federal  program  before 
you  get  the  money.  And  do  not  say 
anything  about  tobacco.  We  signed  up 
3  years  ago.  We  are  curtailed,  we  are 
paying  our  own  way. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DnnoH).  The  Chair  is  obliged  to 
inform  the  Senator  frcm  Kentucky 
that  his  time,  having  been  yielded  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

So  there  is  no  blockbuster  here. 
There  is  no  budget  buster  here.  We 
balled  out  a  lot  of  folks.  It  has  worked 
out  very  well.  We  did  several  things  in 
the  past  that  have  worked  well. 

If  we  do  not  take  care  of  the  farmer, 
we  have  got  a  lot  more  problems  than 
we  would  have  if  Chrysler  htd  not 
been  helped  or  Boeing  had  not  been 
helped  or  New  York  had  not  been 
helped.  And  we  balled  out  Continental 
Bank  and  we  balled  out  luilnsured  de- 
posits, and  most  of  them  were  forei^i 
and  they  were  in  the  millions,  and  I 
have  heard  no  one  stand  on  this  floor 
and  object  to  that. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  that  I  ap- 
preciate what  he  says.  I  appreciate  his 
contrast  In  our  lifestyles. 

May  I  say  by  not  smoking  or  drink- 
ing. I  may  not  live  longer,  but  it  will 
seem  like  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  did  not  mention  any  of 
those. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  he  did  not. 
Let  me  repeat  what  I  said. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HART 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


SELECT     COMMISSION     ON     NA- 
TIONAL  SERVICE    OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT  OF  1985 
Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President.    I   am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  create 
a  Select  Commission  on  National  Serv- 
ice Opportunities.  I  do  so  with  the 
hope  of  generating  a  debate  which  will 
culminate  in  the  adoption  by  this  Con- 
gress of  a  system  of  national  youth 
service. 

In  about  3  months,  millions  of  stu- 
dents from  high  schools  and  college 
campuses  wlU  be  entering  adulthood, 
facing  some  of  the  greatest  challenges 
of  their  young  lives.  And  that  is  not  to 
Include  those  other  young  Americans 
who  themselves  will  not  be  graduating 
but  will  be  entering,  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  Job  market  Frtmi  school- 
jrards  to  student  unions  to  employ- 
ment offices,  they  will  be  asking 
searching  questions  about  their  place 
in  our  society. 

Will  they  find  fulfilling  woi^  or  will 
they  experience  prolonged  periods  of 
forced  idleness?  Will  they  attain  social 
and  economic  independence,  or  feel 
locked  out  of  America's  prcmilse  of 
prosperity?  Will  they  be  welcomed  in 
the  communities  where  they  live,  or 
feel  cast  adrift  in  this  important  time 
of  passage? 

I  care  deeply  about  this  new  genera- 
tion coming  of  age  in  America.  My  son 
and  my  daughter  are  among  them. 
The  young  people  of  Colorado.  Indeed 
all  of  America's  young  people,  have  a 
vital  stake  in  how  these  questions  are 
answered.  So  does  our  society.  So  does 
our  Government. 

If  these  young  graduates  are  seeing 
a  future  filled  with  uncertainty,  can 
any  one  among  us  be  surprised?  In 
stark  statistical  terms,  we  know  that 
official  teenage  unemployment  is 
about  20  percent  and  minority  youth 
unemployment  Is  over  42  percent. 
Economists  are  describing  much  of 
youth  unemployment  as  structural 
rather  than  cyellcaL  Improved  eco- 
nomic conditions— even  If  this  recov- 
ery lasts— will  do  little  to  reduce  Job- 
lessness. 

But  the  problem  they  are  confront- 
ing is  larger  than  diminished  Job  <9- 
portunlties.  It  is  grounded  in  the  aban- 
donment of  values,  the  abdication  of 
leadership.  We  once  did  better  by  our 
young  men  and  women  In  this  coun- 
try. 

When  young  adults  came  of  age  in 
America,  our  leaders  tried  to  Instill 
bedrock  values  that  united  us  as  a  cul- 
ture. These  Included:  A  belief  In  histo- 
ry and  the  achievements  of  the  past  as 
a  basis  for  future  progress;  concern  for 
our  families,  our  fellow  dtlaens,  and 
our  fellow  human  beings;  respect  for 
the  environment  and  educational  sys- 
tems; and  a  belief  In  deferred  gratifica- 
tion, not  materialism. 

As  a  society,  we  transmitted  these 
values  because  of  a  fundamental  belief 
In  them  as  keys  to  our  survival.  The 


great  educator,   Horace   Mann,  cap- 
tured this  truth  when  he  said: 

Republici.  one  after  another  *  *  *  have 
pertabed  from  a  want  of  IntelUsenoe  and 
virtue  In  the  whmm  of  people  *  *  *  If  we  do 
not  prepare  children  to  become  food  cttl- 
sens:  If  we  do  not  develop  their  capadUea,  if 
we  do  not  enrich  their  minds  with  knowl- 
edce.  Imbue  their  hearts  with  love  of  truth 
and  duty  *  *  *  then  our  Republic  must  to 
down  to  destruction. 

Contrast,  If  you  will,  those  words 
with  the  values  which  are  promoted 
by  some  current  leaders.  In  a  society 
which  believes  In  delayed  gratification, 
they  exalt  selfishness  and  worship  the 
m<Hnent.  Instead  of  Investments  In 
human  talent  and  our  social  fabric, 
they  undermine  our  commitment  to 
educational  excellence.  Instead  of  pro- 
ductivity and  Investment  to  rebuild 
our  national  economic  base,  they  offer 
consumption  and  materialism. 

These  are  values  which  provide  nei- 
ther a  compelling  vision  nor  a  noble 
course  for  the  Nation.  They  suggest  a 
standard  for  dttoenshlp  based  on  self- 
interest,  materialism  and  selfishness, 
and  summon  forth  in  our  young 
people  no  desire  to  reach  for  greater 
goals.  They  present  a  primitive  picture 
of  dtteenshlp  based  exclusively  on 
rights  Instead  of  a  more  detaUed  por- 
trait of  duties,  obligations,  and  respcm- 
slbilltles  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
American  community  at  large. 

I  believe  that  a  genuine  sense  of 
community  and  dtlsenshlp,  which 
must  Instill  In  this  next  generation, 
must  begin  with  service  to  the  Nation. 

In  this  century,  our  leaders  have 
done  more  than  rely  on  lalaei  econom- 
ics to  reach  out  to  the  young. 

Within  1  month  of  President  Roose- 
velt's Inauguration,  this  proposal  for  a 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  en- 
acted Into  Uw.  From  19S3  to  1942.  a 
total  of  S  million  young  people  trans- 
formed the  American  landscape  Into 
more  beautiful  and  productive  lands. 

Hearing  the  call  of  President  Kenne- 
dy, more  than  85.000  volunteers  Joined 
the  Peace  Corps  and  brought  change 
to  the  developing  world  In  villages  In 
Africa.  Latin  America,  and  Asia. 

When  President  Johnson  beckoned 
the  Nation  to  "search  for  ways" 
through  which  "every  yotmg  Ameri- 
can will  have  the  opportunity— and 
feel  the  obligation— to  give  at  least  a 
few  years  of  his  or  her  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  others  In  the  Nation  and  the 
world."  thousands  Joined  the  Job 
Corps  and  VISTA. 

The  young  people  of  this  country 
are  waiting  for  a  higher  caU.  The  time 
has  come  to  create  a  new  definition  of 
service  for  all  young  men  and  women- 
national  service. 

A  program  of  national  service  would 
be  baaed  on  a  series  of  premises  both 
compelling  and  essential:  That  public 
service  wUl  stimulate  a  national  con- 
sdousness  of  our  rights  and  obliga- 
tions as  dtlaens  in  this  country;  that 
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participants  in  a  program  of  national 
service,  by  drawing  on  their  talents 
and  creative  energies,  would  provide 
important  and  needed  services  to  the 
Nation  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
performed;  that  public  service  is  criti- 
cal for  the  educational  and  personal 
development  of  young  people;  and 
that  public  service  would  help  us 
achieve  a  measure  of  integration 
among  young  people  who  come  from 
different  backgrounds,  different 
neighborhoods,  and  income  levels  than 
we  presently  have  in  this  Nation. 

To  begin  anew  the  debate  on  nation- 
al service,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  appoint  a  Select  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Service  Opportunities.  The  ac- 
tivities of  this  Commission- which  is 
empowered  by  this  legislation  to  hold 
hearings  on  national  service— will 
focus  the  attention  of  the  dtizens  of 
this  country  on  the  need  for  national 
service.  The  Commission  will  examine 
how  we  can  establish  incentives  and 
opportunities  for  our  yoiuig  people  to 
provide  useful  service  to  the  Nation. 
The  Commission  will  help  educate  the 
administration,  the  Congress,  and  our 
people  about  the  role  of  national  serv- 
ice in  helping  us  meet  and  deal  with 
the  diverse  challenges  we  face— youth 
unemployment,  environmental  haz- 
ards, the  problems  of  the  inner  dtles, 
and  the  like. 

I  am  convinced  that  some  system  of 
national  service  is  vital.  But  there  are 
a  variety  of  outstanding  policy  ques- 
tions that  must  be  resolved  before  we 
implement  a  proposal.  Should  the  pro- 
gram be  voluntary  or  compulsory? 
How  will  a  civilian  service  program 
affect  the  All- Volunteer  Army?  How 
can  we  solve  the  massive  unmet  needs 
of  the  country  by  matching  national 
service  program  participants  to  Jobs  in 
regions  throughout  the  Nation  in  a 
cost-effective  manner?  What  educa- 
tional or  cash  benefits  should  be  pro- 
vided the  participants? 

During  the  course  of  its  inquiry,  the 
Commission  will  be  examining  these 
policy  questions  and  recommending  so- 
lutions to  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  calls 
for  the  appointment  of  21  Commission 
members.  It  authorizes  11  Presidential 
appointments,  and  5  each  at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Senate  and  House 
leaders.  The  Commission  will  be  em- 
powered to  conduct  hearings  and  con- 
ferences, take  testimony  and  receive 
evidence.  Seventeen  months  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  the  Commission  is 
directed  to  report  its  findings  to  the 
Congress.  Three  months  after  the 
Commission  report  is  filed,  the  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  report  to  Congress 
as  well,  discussing  the  feasibility  of  im- 
plementing a  system  of  national  serv- 
ice as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  report.  The  legislation  au- 
thorizes $3.1  million  for  the  Commis- 
sion's work. 


States  and  localities  have  already 
recognized  the  value  of  youth  service 
to  the  community.  In  Seattle,  San 
Praiusisco,  New  York,  and  Minnesota, 
programs  have  been  initiated  to  draw 
youth  volunteers  to  social  and  commu- 
nity service.  We  can  build  on  their  suc- 
cess at  the  national  level. 

To  those  who  say  that  Government 
has  no  place  In  teaching  a  large  sense 
of  values  to  our  young  people,  or  help- 
ing them  find  their  roles  In  our  econo- 
my and  as  dtizens,  let  me  dose  by 
quoting  Adlal  Stevenson.  He  said  of 
Woodrow  Wilson: 

He  taught  us  to  distinguish  between  gov- 
ernment action  that  takes  over  functions 
formerly  discharged  by  individuals  and  gov- 
ernment action  that  restores  opportunity 
for  individual  action. 

National  service  Is  fully  conslstoit 
with  the  finest  traditions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, our  sodety.  and  our  selves  as 
a  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  which  I 
am  Introducing  I4>pear  In  the  Rbcoko 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoKD,  as  follows: 

&536 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repre$entaHve»  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  oMemUed, 

SHOBTTITLX 

Sscnoii.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Select  Commission  on  National  Service  Op- 
portunities Act  of  IMS". 
poarosB 

Sac.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  select  commission  to  examine  the 
issues  associated  with  national  service  and— 

(1)  to  focus  national  attention  on  the  need 
for  national  service,  on  opportunities  wliicb 
exist  for  such  service,  and  on  alternative 
types  of  national  servloe  programs  which 
may  help  the  United  States  to  meet  a  lnx>ad 
range  of  national  and  local  needs; 

(3)  to  explore  and  assess  alternative  meth- 
ods for  providing  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  the  incentives  and  the  opportu- 
nities to  provide  useful  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  to  provide  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  an 
overview  and  assessment  of  existing  oppor- 
tunities for  national  servloe  (tnduding  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent.  State  government,  and 
local  government  progimms)  and  a  series  of 
options  for  alternative  types  of  national 
service  programs  designed  to  help  the 
United  SUtes  deal  with  a  number  of  serious 
challenges  in  the  areas  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment, conservation  or  natural  resources, 
protection  of  the  environment,  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  inner  cities,  education,  services 
for  older  Americans  and  liandicapped  indi- 
viduals, and  personnel  requirements  for  a 
wide  variety  of  Federal.  SUte.  and  local  pro- 
grams and  agencies. 

ruiDuias 

Sac.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  national  service  in  a  variety  of  areas 
represenU  a  vast  and  essentially  untapped 
resource  which  can  and  should  be  utilised  to 
meet  national  and  local  needs: 

(2)  greater  leadership  la  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  encour- 


age the  people  of  the  United  States  to  serve 
and  to  encourage  State  aiul  local  authorities 
to  provide  opportunities  for  meaningful 
service; 

(3)  useful  public  service  Is  very  Important 
for  the  educational  and  personal  develop- 
ment of  young  people: 

(4)  the  United  States  faces  numerous  chal- 
lenges which  can  be  b^ter  met  if  we  draw 
upon  the  creative  energies  of  young  people 
and  other  individuals  through  a  program  of 
national  service;  snd 

(5)  a  high-level  oonunission  is  needed  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  about  the  ef  f ecttveneas  of 
existing  natinnal  servloe  programs  and  the 
costs  and  beneflts  of  alternative  types  of  na- 
tional servloe  programs. 


Sac.  4.  There  is  established  a  select  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Select  Commis- 
sion  on  Natkmal  Service  Opportunities 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 


Sac.  6.  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  identify  existing  service  oppcntunlties 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
United  States  and  assess  the  eff ecttveness  of 
these  opportunities  in  meeting  national  and 
local  needs,  in  buHdlng  a  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  the  community  and  the  United 
Statea,  and  in  Instilling  in  the  partlctpanU  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  pride; 

(3)  identify  incentives  which  encourage,  or 
a^ilch  are  needed  to  encourage,  service  in 
the  puldic  and  private  sectors  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  examine  and  assess  the  need  for  and 
the  desirability,  feasibility,  and  cost  of  ex- 
panding t^«»«"t  service  opportunities  and 
incentives  and  establishing  any  of  the  alter- 
native types  of  nat.lonal  servloe  programs; 

(4)  identify  and  examine  alternative  types 
of  national  service  programs  snd  assess  the 
relative  costs  and  benefits  of  such  national 
service  programs; 

(5)  examine  the  impact  of  potential 
changes  In  the  Incentives  for  service,  and  of 
various  alternative  types  of  natloaal  service 
programs,  on  existing  institutions  (indudlng 
educatkmal  institutions,  labor  orsanisa- 
tions.  private  and  public  servloe  programs, 
and  Inderal  youth.  Jobs,  and  training  pro- 
grams); 

(8)  assess  the  cost  effectiveness  of  both  al- 
ternative and  existing  voluntary  service  i»o- 
grams  and  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
inooiporatlng  these  programs  into  a  com- 
prehensive national  service  program: 

(7)  yT«i«iii»  and  assess  the  need  for  and 
the  desirability,  feasibility,  and  cost  of  es- 
tablishing and  carrying  out  a  program  of 

(8)  examine  the  role  of  all  individuals  (re- 
ganDeas  of  age,  sex.  income,  and  education) 
in  existing  service  programs  and  in  the  al- 
ternative types  natimal  snvice  programs; 

(9)  identify  the  ways  in  which  existing 
service  programs  and  alternative  types  of 
national  service  programs  will  provldt: 
young  Individuals  and  other  parttdpanta 
with  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  pride 
and  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  society  by  responding  to  unmet 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  United 
States; 

(10)  examine  alternative  ways  to  furnish 
educational  assistanoe  to  participants  In  na- 
tional service  programs  and  assess  the  cost 
of  furnishing  assistance  in  each  such  way; 
and 
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(11)  conduct  meeUngB.  hearings,  and  con- 
ferences in  various  regions  and  localities  In 
the  United  States  to  gather  the  opinions  of 
a  wide  variety  of  individuals,  particularly 
young  individuals  and  those  individuals  and 
groups  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  any 
changes  in  existing  service  procmns  or  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  national  serv- 
ice. 

matMWMMBxr,  wroumtsn,  pat.  Aim 


Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Eleven  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  individuals  who  are 
broadly  representative  of  private  volunteer 
organisations,  seocmdary  and  higher  educa- 
tion, business,  organised  labor,  the  military, 
social  service  and  civU  liberty  organisations. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  and 
groups  with  a  primary  interest  In  service  op- 
portunities for  youth,  handicapped  Individ- 
uals, and  older  Americans,  of  which  not 
fewer  than  three  of  the  members  appointed 
by  the  President  shaU  be  indlvlduaU  who 
are  not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  on 
the  date  of  their  appointment  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  two 
shall  be  If  embers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  one  shall  be  an  individual 
who  is  not  leas  than  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age 
on  the  date  of  the  Individual's  appointment 
to  the  Commission. 

(3)  Five  members  appointed  by  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  in  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  two  shall  be  Senators  and  one  shall 
be  an  individual  who  Is  not  less  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  sge  on  the  date  of  the  individ- 
ual's appointment  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  If  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Commission  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  leaves  that  office, 
he  may  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission until  his  successor  is  appointed. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(d>  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(eXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  each  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  08-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (Including  travel  time)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  per  diem  and  reimbursed  for  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  Commission  as  provided  In  sections 
ST03  and  5703  of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Conunlasion  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
or  Members  of  the  Congress  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay.  allowances,  or  benefits  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(f)  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(g)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission from  among  those  individuals  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  under  subsection 
(aXl). 


(h)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  held  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  designation  of  the  Chairman  pursuant 
to  subsection  (g).  The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  least  once  each  three  months  after 
Its  first  meeting.  The  date  and  time  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Commission  shall  be  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

Bzictmvs  onKToa  and  stafv 

Sk.  7.  (a)  The  Commtaslon  shall  have  an 
Executive  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Chairman.  The  rate  of  pay  may  not 
exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  psiyable 
for  oa-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b>  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Chairman  considers  appropriate.  A  rate  of 
pay  fixed  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence 
may  not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  G8-18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  and  staff  of 
the  Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
n«ard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  servloes  under  section 
3109(b)  of  UUe  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  08-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorised  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  the  Commission  In  carryinf  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

powxas 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold  such 
hearings  and  conferences,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may.  If  so  authorlied  by  the  Commis- 
sion, take  any  action  which  the  Commission 
Is  authorised  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Ck>mmissl<wi  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  accept,  use.  and 
dispose  of  glfu  or  donations  of  servloes  or 
property. 

(e)  The  Conmilsslon  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  condltkms  as  other  dei>artments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(f )  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(g)  The  Commission,  through  its  Chair- 
man, may  enter  into  any  contract  which  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 


Sic.  9.  (a)  The  Commission  may  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress  such  interim  reports  as  It  consid- 
ers appropriate  and  shall  transmit  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  not  later  than  fifteen 
months  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission is  held  pursuant  to  section  6(h). 
The  final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission,  together  with  iU  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  and  admin- 
istrative actions  as  it  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  After  the  final  report  is  transmitted  to 
the  President  and  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  sutaseetloo  (a),  each  execu- 
tive department  and  agency  affected  by  the 
final  report,  as  determined  by  the  President, 
shall  suboilt  to  the  President  recommenda- 
tions for  implementing  the  final  report. 

(cXl)  Mot  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
final  report  Is  transmitted  by  the  Commls- 
skm  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a),  the  President  sbaU 
transmit  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  an 
Interim  report  containing  a  detailed  state- 

(A)  the  dealrabUlty,  feasibility,  and  cost  of 
implementing  each  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  actions  taken  or 
planned  with  respect  to  the  Implementa- 
tion; uid 

(B)  recommendations  with  respect  to  any 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Commlaslan  and 
the  need  for  any  alternative  or  additional 
legislation  to  implement  the  Commission's 
recommendations 

(3)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  In- 
terim report  Is  transmitted  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  each  House  of 
the  Concress  a  final  report  containing  a  de- 
tailed statement  on  any  actions  taken  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, together  with  any  further  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  or  administrative 
actions. 

TKBiailATIOll 

8k.  10.  The  Commission  shall  terminate 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  its  final 
report  is  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
each  House  of  the  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9(a). 

AUTHOBISATIOII  OP  APPaopauTiom 

Sbc.  11.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 90,  1966.  the  sum  of  $3,100,000  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Any  sums  appropriated 
imder  the  authorisation  contained  In  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 


ipracnviBATi 
Sk.  13.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1985. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION 
GRANT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 


the  Senate  the  gross  inequities  c\u- 
rently  existing  in  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  [UDAO]  Program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In 
the  past.  I  have  supported  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  benefited  many  cities 
all  across  the  Nation.  However.  I  have 
now  come  to  the  con<dusion  that, 
absent  sii^icant  modification  in  the 
criteria  being  utilized  today  to  select 
eligible  projects,  I  will  be  compelled  to 
end  my  support  and  instead  work 
toward  terminating  the  UDAG  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Program  has  been  in  existence 
for  almost  7  years,  and  competition  for 
available  funds  has  increased  dramati- 
cally. In  fact,  the  demand  for  these 
grants  recently  exceeded  the  funds 
available  by  at  least  three  times.  Re- 
sponding to  this  increased  demand,  in 
December  1983.  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in- 
stituted an  evaluation  system  under 
which  grant  M>Pllcations  are  ranked 
for  funding  consideration  based  on 
points  assigned  to  each  of  the  three 
following  categories:  One.  impaction: 
two.  distress;  and  three,  project  merits. 
Available  grant  moneys  are  then  allo- 
cated among  conmeting  applications 
based  upcm  the  aggregate  number  of 
points  assigned  individual  applica- 
tions. 

The  inequities  I  refer  to  occur  due  to 
the  relative  weights  attached  to  the 
three  selection  criteria  categories.  The 
first  two  categories— impaction  and 
distress— which  are  predetermined  ac- 
cording to  the  standing  of  the  appli- 
cant city  in  relation  to  all  other 
UDAG-eligible  oHnmunities.  represent 
70  percent  of  the  total  points  assigned 
to  each  application.  Only  30  percent  of 
the  total  points  assignable  to  a  par- 
ticular project  are  determined  by  the 
actual  merits  of  the  project.  Thus.  70 
percent  of  the  total  score  assigned  to 
each  application  is  based  not  on  the 
Jobs  created,  nor  on  the  private  invest- 
ment leveraged,  but  rather  on  prede- 
termined impaction  and  distress  rank- 
ings. Given  the  inherently  biased 
nature  of  this  funding  selection 
method,  some  cities,  because  of  their 
economic  problems,  need  only  submit 
i4>plications  in  proper  technical  form 
in  order  to  obtain  funding. 

The  resulting  effect  of  these  selec- 
tion criteria  is  a  geographically  biased, 
blatantly  unfair  and  inefficient  alloca- 
tion of  acaxct  Federal  resources.  As  an 
example,  of  the  36  projects  approved 
for  funding  in  the  most  recently  an- 
nounced round  of  awards.  33  were  lo- 
cated in  only  8  States:  84  percent  of  the 
$83  million  awarded  went  to  those  8 
States.  Illustrative  of  the  gross  eco- 
nomic inefficiency  resulting  from  the 
present  selection  formula  is  the  fact 
that  one  project  approved  for  fimding 
in  this  last  group  would  create  only  one 


new  job  for  each  $100,000  in  Federal 
funds  providecL 

Mr.  President,  given  the  difficult  fi- 
nancial situation  facing  the  Federal 
Government  today,  it  is  essential  that 
we  closely  review  and  scrutinize  every 
federally  funded  program  in  order  to 
ascertain  which  have  proven  them- 
selves cost-effective  and  worthy  of 
continued  funding,  and  which  have 
not.  Only  those  programs  that  are  a 
cost-effective  expenditure  of  the  limit- 
ed resources  available  should  continue 
to  be  funded.  Unfortunately,  the  cur- 
rent UDAO  Program  is  not  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  moreover,  it  does  not  allo- 
cate available  funds  in  a  fair  manner. 
Therefore.  I  am  of  the  opinitm  that 
this  program  should  not  ocmtinue  to 
be  funded  imless  it  is  substantially  al- 
tered. The  inequitable  selection  crite- 
ria, coupled  with  the  resulting  ineffi- 
ciencies, makes  this  program  totally 
unacceptable  and  a  waste  of  taxpayers 
money. 


FAREWELL  TO  MARTIN  CAHILL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Cahill  is  going  to  retire 
today.  Mr.  Cahill  was  detailed  by  the 
metropolitan  police  to  serve  here  oa 
Capitol  HOI  in  1964.  and  he  served 
from  then  until  1976.  at  which  time  he 
completed  30  years  with  the  metropol- 
itan police  and  retired. 

Mr.  Cahill  has  been  a  very  dedicated 
and  capable  fl<x>r  assistant  and  has 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  staff  of 
the  Senate. 

I  Just  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  i«>preciation  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  to  lb.  Cahill  for  the  fine 
job  he  has  done  and  to  wish  him  good 
health  and  success  in  all  future  under- 
takings after  he  leaves  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


FARM  CREDIT 

BCr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
their  consideration,  courtesies,  and 
hard  work. 

Sometimes,  after  some  rather  hectic 
argument  and  debate,  which  is  typical 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  pride  ourselves 
as  being  the  most  deliberative  body  in 
the  world.  While  from  time  to  time  we 
are  accused  of  breaking  faith  with 
that  fundamental  commitment  to  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  the  country,  in 
the  end.  after  all  the  rancorous  debate 
and  sometimes  the  hard  feelings.  I  am 
always  pleased  to  notice,  as  a  Memlier 
of  this  body,  that  temporary  personal 
animosities  are  quickly  put  behind  us 
as  we  finally— laboriously  at  times- 


come  to  a  vote  on  a  very  important 
matter. 

The  activities  of  the  last  10  days, 
since  we  returned  from  the  brief  recess 
on  Monday  a  we^  ago.  when  the  fili- 
buster bepui  on  the  Ed  Meese  nomina- 
tion for  the  wpecHOc  purpose  of  forcing 
the  Senate  to  come  to  grUis  with  emer- 
gency farm  credit  legislation,  which 
obviously  the  majority  of  the  United 
States  felt  was  necessary,  were  a  fur- 
ther exercise  in  the  legitimate  delib- 
erations and  determinations  of  the 
UB.  Senate. 

What  has  come  of  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Well,  out  of  that,  after  a  few 
days'  delay,  has  come  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ed 
Meese.  whom  the  President  had  re- 
quested to  be  the  new  Attorney  Gener- 
aL  Those  of  us  who  instigated  and  led 
the  filibuster  on  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion made  it  very  dear  from  the  begin- 
ning that  we  were  not  quarreling  with 
the  nmflrmatlon  of  the  President's 
nominatifm.  Indeed,  we  Just  used  that 
as  the  <mly  legitimate  vehicle  at  our 
command— the  tmly  option,  if  you 
will— to  make  certain  that  we  had  not 
(Hily  a  debate  but  also  a  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  matters  that  we  thought 
were  critically  important,  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  extremdy  hard-inessed 
family  farmers  and  ranchers,  who 
were  in  that  situation  through  essen- 
tially no  fault  of  their  own.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  get  their  1985 
crops  in  the  groimd. 

So,  I  am  pleased  and  I  thank  the 
Soiate  once  again  for  its  (xmslder- 
atl<Mi.  The  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Senate  are  indeed  coau>Ucated  and 
aotnetlmes  misused  but  in  this  case 
they  were  not  misused.  There  was  no 
unnecessary  or  untimely  delay  in  any 
fashion,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fOfbuster  of  a  week  ago,  and  the  nego- 
titit«"»Mi  that  were  worked  on  untfl 
some  time  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing and  the  understandings  that  came 
out  of  that  filibuster,  I  think  any  ra- 
ticmal  or  reasonable  person  would 
have  had  to  agree  that  the  debate  and 
the  evmtual  vote  that  we  had  last 
evening  in  the  Senate  simply  would 
not  have  ccme  to  pass. 

Once  again  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
Monber  of  this  body  that  in  the  end 
woilted  the  will  of  each  and  every  one 
of  its  Members  and  thm  collectively  as 
a  group  finally  came  forth  with  what 
they  think  is  the  proper  resoluticm  of 
the  matter. 

Therefore,  I  salute  my  colleagues 
who  led  tUs  effort.  We  worked  very 
hard  and  we  accomplished  what  we  set 
out  to  accomplish,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  emergency  legisla- 
tion that  we  fashioned  is  eventually 
vetoed  by  the  President  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  responsibility  to  do  his 
duties  as  he  sees  them.  Likewise,  those 
of  us  who  have  the  honor  to  serve  our 
constituents  in  this  body  have  the  ob- 
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ligation  to  use  every  legitimate  means 
at  our  command  to  bring  forth  things 
that  we  think  are  of  vital  Importance 
not  only  to  our  section  of  the  country 
but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  very  much  appreciate  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  principally  who 
were  very  violently  opposed  to  what 
we  were  attempting  to  do  and  thought 
they  very  ably  presented  their  opposi- 
tion to  our  initiative.  But  in  the  end 
the  will  of  the  Senate  worked  its  way. 

I  only  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
after  all  of  those  efforts  the  President 
wlU  change  course  on  what  presently 
is  predicted  and  that  indeed  he  wUl,  as 
the  White  House  said,  not  go  ahead 
with  the  veto  but  come  to  the  realisa- 
tion that  some  minimal  help  is  needed. 

Having  said  that.  I  want  to  clear  up 
once  again  a  theme  that  I  have  tried 
to  bring  out  time  and  time  again 
during  this  debate.  We  have  not  solved 
the  farm  crisis.  I  am  quite  concerned 
that  there  are  some  who  believe  with 
the  positive  votes  that  they  cast  in 
behidf  of  emergency  credit  action  to 
help  farmers  that  now  that  problem 
has  been  solved  and  is  out  of  the  way. 
I  simply  emphasise  the  fact  once 
again.  Mr.  President,  that  all  that  we 
did  last  night  if  that  bill  becomes  law 
was  to  expand  the  Band-Aid  that  we 
sent  out  to  accomplish  which  was  a 
short-track  approach,  short-term  ap- 
proach to  arrange  for  credit  to  get  the 
crops  in  the  ground  for  those  farmers 
who  can  qualify. 

I  emphasize  once  again  that  not  all 
farmers  are  going  to  qualify  unfortu- 
nately and  some  more  are  going  to  fall 
through  the  crack. 

I  cite  attention  once  again.  Mr. 
President,  to  the  fact  that  the  long 
track  approach  and  the  beginning  to 
solve  the  ongoing  critical  situation  in 
agriculture,  esiiecially  family  sized  ag- 
riculture, will  confront  the  Senate  in 
the  months  ahead  when  we  write  the 
new  farm  bill  which  eventually  will 
not  take  over  until  the  1986  crop.  So  I 
simply  say  that  we  have  expanded  the 
Band-Aid  approach,  provided  some  ad- 
ditional relief  and  help,  first,  through 
the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on 
with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  during  the  filibuster  of  last  week, 
and  then  as  a  result  of  that  filibuster, 
as  I  said  previously,  we  were  able  to 
get  the  up  or  down  vote  on  two  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  that  we 
passed  last  night. 

But  the  real  battle  is  to  bring  stabili- 
ty to  agriculture  and  to  ensure  that 
our  food  plant  which  is  the  envy  of 
the  world  will  have  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive, and  if  we  are  not  going  to  rip 
apart  the  basic  fabric  of  society  in 
rural  America,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have.  Mr.  President,  something  far.  far 
different  than  that  envisioned  by  the 
President  with  regard  to  the  new  farm 
bill  that  he  sent  over  with  his  recom- 
mendation on  Friday  last. 


I  can  only  hope  that  those  of  us  who 
speak  out  strong  for  agriculture  will 
have  the  attention,  the  Interest  if  not 
always  the  votes,  of  our  colleagues 
who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us,  and 
while  I  am  afraid  there  is  always  a 
temptation  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  make  everything  a  partisan  meas- 
ure, I  hope  that  we  could  remove  our- 
selves from  that  temptation  as  we  face 
the  future,  the  future  of  famlly-slaed 
agriculture  which  is  something  once 
gone  that  wlU  never  come  ba^. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  consideration 
and  appeal  to  them  for  further  consid- 
eration as  we  move  forward  on  a  logi- 
cal basis  to  come  up  with  woiitable 
farm  programs  over  a  period  of  years 
that  will  indeed  cost  less  money,  and  I 
agree  that  the  dollar  amount  has  been 
getting  too  high.  If  we  recraft  our 
policy,  if  we  could  target  those  policies 
to  the  true  famlly-slsed  fanners  and 
ranchers,  then  we  are  not  cmly  going 
to  help  them  but  we  are  going  to  bring 
about  a  return  to  stability  to  the  busi- 
nessmen up  and  down  Main  Street 
U.8.A.  The  two  are  suffering  from  the 
present  depression,  and  I  use  that 
word  not  advisedly,  but  specifically 
the  true  depression  that  is  rampant  in 
large  sectors  of  rural  America  today. 

Yes;  while  we  hear  all  of  the  good 
news  about  the  economy  in  general 
and  we  all  for  the  most  part  applaud 
that.  I  simply  remind  the  Senate  once 
again  that  the  good  times  are  not  roll- 
ing in  rural  America  today.  The  oppo- 
site is  true. 

Let  us  keep  those  not  so  fortunate  in 
mind  as  we  continue  our  deliberations 
in  this  body  for  the  good  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  all  of  the  citi- 
zens thereof. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  morning  business  to  extend 
not  beyond  2  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


gulshed  former  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  He  not  only 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  but 
he  served  the  United  States  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  as  Am- 
bassador to  Vietnam,  and  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Holy  See. 

He  was  the  nominee  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  1960.  That  was  the 
year  in  which  I  first  came  to  know  him 
welL 

Although  the  Republican  ticket  did 
not  prevaU  in  1900.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  worked  very  hard  to  carry  the 
campaign  and  the  message  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  the  country. 

He  visited  Maryland  on  several  oocar 
dons,  campaigning  in  western  Mary- 
land and  in  the  suburbs  of  Washing- 
ton. It  was  my  great  pleasure  and 
honor  to  accompany  him  during  those 
visits. 

He  had  a  remarkable  omnbinatlon  of 
dignity  and  camaraderie.  He  was  the 
spirit  of  optimism  on  the  '^T^'g" 
trail  And  yet.  he  always  gave  the  im- 
pression of  one  who  has  rational,  in- 
formed, and  intelligent  views  of  the 
world  and  of  the  Nation. 

He  made  an  enormous  ocmtrlbution 
to  that  campaign  because  he  brought 
to  it  his  positlim  as  a  former  Member 
of  the  Senate,  as  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed politicians  on  the  American 
scene. 

I  particularly  remember  when  he 
came  to  Maryland  he  was  aooompa- 
nled  by  Mrs.  Lodge,  who  was  support- 
ive, helpful,  gracious,  and  charming. 
My  thoughts  turn  to  her  in  this 
moment 

Mrs.  Mathias  would  want  to  Join 
with  me  in  extending  our  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Lodge  and  to  their  family,  and  In 
remembering  the  contrlbutkm  that  a 
great  American  made  not  merely  to 
the  country— because  all  Americans 
would  like  to  contribute  something  to 
their  country— but  a  ccmtributl(m  that 
a  great  American  made  in  particular  to 
the  functioning  of  the  American  polit- 
ical system,  which  is  important  and 
significant  and  particularly  appropri- 
ate to  be  remembered  in  this  place. 


DEATH  OF  HENRY  CABOT 
LODGE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
learned  today  with  great  regret  of  the 
death  in  Massachusetts  of  a  distin- 


THE  DENIAL  OF  REUGIOUS 
EXPESSION  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
years  past,  I  have  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  condemning  the  oppres- 
sive acts  which  Soviet  officials  inflict 
upon  Jews  residing  in  Russia.  Unfortu- 
nately, yet  not  surprisingly,  this 
unfair  and  cruel  liehavior  continues  to 
persist  in  that  Communist  bastion. 

In  its  ninth  annual  report  on  inter- 
national human  rights,  the  State  De- 
partment confirmed  such  treatment: 
"The  regime's  common  response  to  ef- 
forts to  exercise  freedom  of  expression 
is  to  incarcerate  those  concerned  in 


prison,  labor  camp  or  psychiatric  hos- 
pital." Needless  to  say,  the  situation  is 
getting  worse,  not  better. 

It  is  no  secret  that  communism  is  a 
godless  philosophy  which  not  only 
condc»ins  religious  freedom,  but  ac- 
tively seeks  to  stamp  out  religious 
practice  altogether.  Even  those  ortho- 
dox and  long-established  churches  and 
synagogues  in  the  Soviet  Union  func- 
tion under  the  careful  scrutiny  of  gov- 
ernment authorities. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  those  who 
long  to  worship  without  interference— 
whether  they  be  Jews,  Christians,  or 
of  other  faiths-are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in 
search  of  religious  f  reedcnn.  Tragical- 
ly, they  must  struggle  to  survive  in  a 
syst«n  which  seeks  to  suffocate  what 
little  spiritual  breath  remains. 

I  Imow  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  share  my  convictions  about 
this  atrocity,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  help  increase  awareness  about  reli- 
gious persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

ICr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  recog- 
nize and  commend  the  Student  Coali- 
tion for  Soviet  Jewry  (SCSJl.  which, 
for  the  past  9  years,  has  sponsored 
Student  SoUdarity  Day  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  We  again  celebrate  that  oocar 
sion  today  with  hundreds  of  concerned 
students  who  have  traveled  to  Capitol 
Hill  from  colleges  and  universities 
across  America. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  Join  with  SCSJ 
and  other  involved  Americans  to  chal- 
lenge the  Soviet  Union  to  loosen  its 
grip  on  those  reUgious  dtisens  who 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  know  and 
love  the  God  who  created  all  mankind. 
I  know  of  no  more  fundamental  right, 
or  a  more  necessary  exercise,  than  to 
allow  man  to  worship  his  own  God.  in 
his  own  way.  in  the  fellowship  of  like- 
minded  people.  May  God  hasten  the 
day  when  this  need  is  satisfied  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  Uiat  day  wlU  be 
the  dawning  of  true  peace  on  Earth. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


country  and  his  State  dearly.  All  of 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
counby  will  miss  him  and  the  Idnd  of 
ideals  that  he  displayed. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  an  article 
in  today's  Boston  Globe  by  Tom  Oil- 
phant.  the  headline  of  which  reads 
"When  Duty  Called.  He  Always 
Went." 

When  Jobn  P.  Kennedy,  Incblng  his  wsy 
Into  the  quagmire  of  Indochlns.  needed  a 
granite-bsrd  aymbol  of  Wpsrtisanshlp  to  be 
his  smbsMSdor  to  Sslgon.  be  called  on  the 
man  he  bad  twice  opposed  snd  twice  beaten. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  went. 

When  Rtcard  II.  Nixon  needed  a  gruiite- 
bard  symlxd  of  Mpartissnihtp  to  be  Viet- 
nam neiotlator  In  Paris,  he  called  on  tal> 
1960  runnins  mate,  wbose  rampaiinlns 
style  be  bad  pubUdy  disparaged. 

Etenry  Cabot  Lodge  went  then,  too.  He 
always  went,  a  model  of  the  public  wrTant 
with  a  oonoept  of  nation  over  party  and  per- 
acmal  comfort  that  has  become  fuaajr  in  a 
more  polltlcaUy  divided  modem  time. 

When  the  ■iiitwailnr  came  of  sge  in  the 
IMOa— as  a  newspaper  man— bis  family's 
nam*  wa«  the  symbd  of  a  naWonal  impulse 
that  carried  tbe  day  politically  In  the  period 
foUowlns  World  War  I    laolattoilam. 

His  arandtatber's  iirr***'"^  and  success- 
ful leadersblp  of  the  Senate's  opposltian  to 
Woodrow  Wilson's  dream  of  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  League  of  Natloos  Is  a  fact 
of  history. 


"VIST  MSmHIUISHSD  lUll" 


A  FirnNG  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
LIFE  OF  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  a  former  \JB.  Senator 
and  Ambassador,  a  distinguished 
public  servant,  a  soldier,  and  a  states- 
man, passed  away  yesterday  after  leav- 
ing what  can  only  be  considered  a 
most  significant  mark  on  history. 

Mr.  Lodge  was  a  unique  man,  a  man 
recognized  for  his  brilliance  and  for 
his  courage,  who  particularly  loved  his 


a  or  uoLATiomsM 

But  so.  too.  was  the  grandmn's  huge  cob- 
trtbutlan  to  the  defeat  of  the  IsOlattaaiat 
■pirit  that  fdlowed  World  War  XL  In  the 
same  United  States  Senate,  he  put  bis  real 
and  ajrmboUc  weight  beblnd  the  Marshall 
Flan's  provisian  of  American  aid  to  a  devas- 
tated Europe,  and  to  the  North  Atlanttc 
Xieaty  Orgaidsatloo's  fonnatlan  In  the 
early  days  of  what  becsme  known  ss  the 
Cold  War. 

Even  before  that,  be  had  put  his  own  life 
on  the  line  by  resigning  bis  Senate  seat  to 
ttgbt  In  World  War  n,  something  no  senator 
had  done  ilnoe  the  CtvD  Wsr. 

I  might  depart  tnm  the  article  for  a 
moment  to  say  that,  as  a  result  of  that 
resignation,  the  two  Senators  tram 
Massachusetts  today  now  hold  seats 
that  were  held  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

I  return  to  the  artlde: 

And  to  the  most  direct  symbol  imaginable 
of  the  ctaaoge  tbat  bad  occurred  within  bis 
family  and  bis  country,  be  took  bis  place  in 
19M  SB  the  US  am^Ttwri'*^  to  the  United 
NatlonB. 

The  most  vivid  memories  of  his  servioe 
there  for  the  rest  of  that  decade  are  of 
harsh  iirl'^f*^  oaofrontatloaB  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  times  of  tension  over  crises 
like  the  uprising  In  Hungary  in  1956.  He  was 
so  good  tai  bis  role  tbat  tourisU  in  New  Toric 
City  lined  up  when  the  General  AmwmMy  or 
Security  Counefl  was  in  session  to  watch 
him  at  work. 

Equally  tanpwtant.  espedslly  ss  a  message 
to  todays  leader,  bowever,  was  bis  oooamlt- 
ment  to  the  proceai  of  negotiation.  He  once 
stated  tbe  diplomat's  creed  thusly  in  dis- 
cussing the  problems  In  getting  actual  re- 
sulU  at  tbe  United  NatiooK 

"To  many  of  these  questions,  there  Is  no 
basic  Boltttioo  under  present  eondlttons.  In 
many  of  tbem  tbe  choice  Is  talk  or  fight 
The  fact  that  tbe  talk  may  be  boring  or 
turgid  or  uninspiring  should  not  cause  us  to 
forget  the  fsct  thst  it  is  preferable  to  war." 


The  smbasiador  died  In  tbe  evening,  but 
it  did  not  take  long  for  the  praise  to  Issue 
forth,  led  by  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
■ucdnct  comment  "He  was  a  very  disttn- 
gulsbed  man."  and  ezpreHlon  of  sympathy 
to  tbe  family. 

"He  was  a  dose  perMinal  friend."  added 
the  firrt  modem  Democratic  Speaker  of  tbe 
llaanebusetts  House  of  onetime  State  Rep. 
Lodge.  Added  House  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'NeiU  Jrj  "His  death  Is  a  great  loss,  not 
only  to  those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him, 
but  to  the  world  as  welL" 

ll?Tr«^«"r  poignsnt  were  tbe  conunents  of 
Elliot  RIdisrdson.  btmaelf  an  embodiment 
of  Lodge's  concept  of  public  service.  In  sn 
Interview  Isst  night  from  bis  home  in  the 
Washington  suburbs.  Ridisrdson  nid  tbat 
frffiratb  Lodge's  "dignified  and  starchy  ex- 
terior" there  was  In  fact  something 
"irrepresdbly  boyish." 

He  reeslled  another  historic  Lodge  mis- 
sion, this  one  poUtlcBl.  but  also  to  Paris  ss  a 
senator  to  perwiade  Dwight  Etaenhower  to 
return  home  and  run  for  President  in  IMS. 
Lodge  devoted  so  much  time  to  aiding  Etaen- 
hower's  nomination  and  genend  election 
eampaicn  tbat  be  nedected  bis  own  re-elec- 
tlon  effort  tai  Msssadiuaetts,  glvtais  a  three- 
term  Democratic  twnnssmsii  named  John 
Kennedy  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 

In  one  of  tbe  tatnles  of  politics.  Lodge's 
SOD.  Oeotge,  would  lose  a  contest  for  that 
same  Senate  seat  10  years  later  to  Edward 
M.  Kennedy. 

Rldiaittoan,  aM*"gt».  said  be  thinks  it 
mofc  taBportant  tbat  people  remember 
Lodge's  oontributian  to  bis  country  than  his 
experiences  in  politics. 

"ALWAYS  TOOWS  AT  HSABT" 

"Alwsys  young  at  heart"  be  said,  "Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  was  a  practlcd  Idealist  una- 
fraid to  take  on  toud>  asslgimients.  Ihe  dis- 
tlnetlon  snd  integrity  with  whidi  be  ful- 
filled them  wIU.  I  hope,  kng  be  remembered 
by  succeeding  generations." 

Also  from  Wssbingtoo  Isst  night  Sen. 
Kennedy  ssid  of  bis  family's  occaslnnd 
rival:  "Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  one  of  tbe 
Bivatest  stateanen  from  one  of  tbe  greatest 
poUtlcd  fsmHles  In  tbe  history  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

"I  remember  Jack  saytaig  after  a  diffleult 
day  in  tbe  1963  campaign,  'It's  almost  like 
nmning  against  a  founding  father.' 

"He  wHl  be  honored  and  remembered  both 
tor  bis  eztraocdinsry  achievements  as  a  sen- 
ator and  a  iHrk—« *  But  be  Is  also  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  in  tbe  Kennedy  family  for 
bis  warmth  and  trlendship  tbat  endured  de- 
spite our  political  rivalry." 

Mr.  President  I  reeaU  personally 
whoi  I  returned  from  Vietnam  in 
1969-70  that  I  had  occasion  to  vldt 
Ambassador  Lodge  at  his  hcnne  in  Bev- 
erly. I  rwnanber  a  very  special 
warmth,  a  very  special  patience, 
wisdom,  and  a  gentleness  that  were 
part  of  that  man's  life.  He  will  be 
missed,  and  the  standard  that  he  set  in 
public  service  will  be  missed  although 
it  wlU  be  remembered  c^arly  by  aU  of 
thoae  of  us  who  are  lucky  mough  to 
serve  in  this  distinguished  body. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing our  deepest  and  sinoerest  condo- 
lences to  his  family,  and  especially  in 
expressing  on  behalf  of  the  dtlzens  of 
Massachusetts    and    of    the    United 
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states  our  expression  of  gratitude  for 
his  service  to  his  country  and  to  his 
SUte. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recogniied. 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
next  week  is  designated  as  Women's 
History  Week. 

Mr.  President,  Sunday.  March  3, 
1985.  marks  the  beginning  of  Women's 
History  Week.  First  observed  in  1980. 
Women's  History  Week  has  become  a 
highly  popular  event  in  Hawaii  and 
throughout  the  country. 

In  Hawaii,  the  Hawaii  Women's  His- 
tory Foundation,  Inc..  was  established 
to  coordinate  observance  of  Women's 
History  Week,  and  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  the  first  honorary  member  of  that 
organization.  To  raise  funds  for  the 
various  events,  the  foimdatlon  has  two 
books,  one  of  which  details  the  Impor- 
tant role  which  women  have  played  in 
the  islands  going  back  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Kaahumanu  who  served  as 
kuhina  nul,  or  prime  minister,  of 
Hawaii  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. King  Kamehameha  the  Oreat, 
and  during  the  reign  of  her  son,  Ka- 
mehameha II.  Llhollho.  The  other 
foundation  publication  is  a  bibliogra- 
phy of  sources  of  information  about 
women  in  Hawaii. 

It  is  indeed  most  appropriate  to  take 
a  week  to  salute  the  achievements, 
past  and  present,  of  women  in  the 
United  States  and  to  tell  her  story.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  another  suc- 
cessful celebration  of  Women's  Histo- 
ry Week  In  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  [Mr. 
NicKLKS].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  (S.  RES. 
83)— RELATIVE  TO  DEATH  OF 
HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Kerky  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  83)  relative  to  the 
death  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.  of  Massa- 
chusetu.  late  a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of 
Massachusetts. 


aRa.83 

Whereas  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.  of  : 
Mchuaetts  died  yeaterday  at  the  ace  of  la; 

Whereas  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.  served 
Masnchuaetta  and  the  nation  with  extraor- 
dinary ability  and  dedication  for  half  a  cen- 
tury; 

Whereas  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  earned 
special  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  State  Representative.  United 
States  Senator.  Candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Ambassador. 

RemAved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  T7nlted 
States  of  America  joins  with  the  dttens  of 
Ms— rhusetts  and  the  nation  In  honoring 
and  rememberlnc  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr. 
Soldier.  Senator,  and  Stateonan.  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  country 
and  its  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader.  BCr.  Dolb.  and  the  minority 
leader.  Mr.  Btbo.  be  added  as  oospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Luoaa, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
Pbll.  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preddent.  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  Ameri- 
cans across  the  country  today  are 
mourning  the  loss  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  died  yesterday  at  the  age 
of  82. 

Heiury  Cabot  Lodge  was  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  from  one  of  the 
greatest  political  families  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Mamchuaetti  and  the  Nation. 

He  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of 
our  country  and  he  achieved  extraor- 
dinary distinction  as  soldier.  Senator, 
and  statesman. 

For  a  generation,  he  was  an  institu- 
tion in  Massachusetts.  I  remember  my 
brother  Jack  saying,  after  a  difficult 
day  in  the  famous  1953  campaign.  "It's 
almost  like  running  against  a  Found- 
ing Father." 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  will  be  honored 
and  remembered  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  In  public  life,  but  he  will 
also  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  in  the 
Kennedy  family  for  the  warmth  and 
friendship  that  endured  despite  our 
political  rivalry.  Our  hearts  go  out  at 
this  sad  time  to  all  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  by  Thomas  Ollphant 
and  Edgar  U.  Drlscoll.  Jr.,  from 
today's  Boston  Globe  on  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  and  an  article  from  the  Nation- 
al Cyclopaedia  of  America  Biography 
on  his  early  career,  may  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcom),  as  follows: 


tProm  the  Boston  Olobe.  Feb.  IS.  1M51 

Was>  DuTT  Caixbd.  Hb  Always  Wbit 

(By  Thomas  Ollphant) 

Washuhitoii.— When  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Inching  his  way  Into  the  quagmire  of  Indo- 
china, needed  a  granite-bard  symbol  of  M- 
partlasnshlp  to  be  his  smbaaador  to 
Saigoo.  he  called  on  :he  man  he  had  twice 
opposed  and  twice  beaten. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  vent. 

When  Richard  M.  Nlxoo  needed  a  granite- 
hard  symbol  of  btparttaanshlp  to  be  Viet- 
nam negotiator  In  Parts,  be  called  on  hJs 
1900  running  mate,  whose  campaigning 
style  he  bad  pubildy  disparaged. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  went  then.  too.  He 
always  went,  a  model  of  the  public  servant 
with  a  concept  of  natloo  over  party  and  per- 
sonal comfort  that  lias  become  fuay  In  a 
more  polltlrally  dhrided  modem  time. 

When  the  smhassartor  came  of  age  In  the 
1M0K-4S  a  new^Mper  man— has  family's 
name  was  the  symbol  of  a  national  Impulse 
that  carried  the  day  politically  In  the  period 
ftdlowing  World  War  I— Isolatlonslm. 

His  grandfather's  unyielding  and  success- 
ful leadership  of  the  Senate's  opposition  to 
Woodrow  Wllsoa's  dream  of  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  League  of  Nations  Is  a  fact 
of  history. 

DsraAT  or  laoLATiomsif 

But  so.  too.  was  the  grandson's  huge  con- 
tribution to  the  defeat  of  the  Isolationist 
spirit  that  followed  Worid  War  n.  In  the 
same  United  States  Senate,  he  put  his  real 
and  symbolic  weight  behind  the  Marshall 
Plan's  provision  of  American  aid  to  a  devas- 
tated Europe,  and  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation's  formation  In  the 
early  days  of  what  became  known  as  the 
Cold  War. 

Even  before  that,  he  had  put  his  own  life 
on  the  line  by  resigning  his  Senate  seat  to 
fight  in  W(»-ld  War  n.  something  no  senator 
had  done  since  the  CIva  War. 

And  In  the  most  direct  symbol  Imaginable 
of  the  change  that  had  occurred  within  his 
f smUy  and  his  country,  be  took  his  place  in 
IMS  as  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  most  vivid  memories  of  his  service 
there  for  the  rest  of  that  decade  are  of 
harsh  diplomatic  confrontations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  times  of  tension  over  crises 
like  the  uprising  In  Hungary  In  196A.  He  was 
so  good  In  his  role  that  tourists  In  New  York 
City  lined  up  when  the  Oeneral  Assembly  or 
Security  CouncQ  was  In  session  to  watch 
hlmat  worlL 

Equally  Important,  especially  as  a  message 
to  today's  leader,  however,  was  his  conunlt- 
ment  to  the  process  of  negotiation.  He  once 
stated  the  diplomat's  creed  tbusly  In  dis- 
cussing the  problems  In  getUng  actual  re- 
sulU  at  the  United  Nations: 

"To  many  of  these  questions,  there  Is  no 
basic  solution  under  present  conditions.  In 
many  of  them  the  choice  Is  talk  or  fight. 
The  fact  that  the  talk  may  be  boring  or 
turgid  or  uninspiring  should  not  cause  us  to 
forget  the  fact  that  It  is  preferable  to  war." 

VmY  DIsmiOOISHKD  MAR 

The  ambassador  died  In  the  evening,  but 
it  did  not  take  long  for  the  praise  to  Issue 
forth,  led  by  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
succinct  comment,  "He  was  a  very  distin- 
guished man,"  and  expression  of  sympathy 
to  the  family. 

"He  was  a  close  personal  friend."  added 
the  first  modem  Democratic  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  onetime  State  Rep. 
Lodge.  Added  House  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
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O'NeUl  Jr.:  "Hte  death  to  a  great  loas.  not 
only  to  those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him. 
but  to  the  world  as  weU." 

Especially  poignant  were  the  comments  of 
Elliot  Richardson,  himself  an  embodiment 
of  Lodge's  concept  of  public  service.  In  an 
Interview  last  night  from  lUs  home  In  the 
Washington  suburbs.  Richardson  said  that 
beneath  Lodge's  "dignified  and  starchy  ex- 
terior" there  was  In  fact  something  "Irre- 
presslbly  boyish." 

He  recaUed  another  historic  Lodge  mis- 
sion, thto  one  political,  but  also  to  Paris  as  a 
senator  to  persuade  Dwight  Eiseithower  to 
return  home  ai>d  run  for  President  in  1M2. 
Lodge  devoted  so  much  time  in  aiding  Eisen- 
hower's nomination  and  general  election 
campaign  that  he  neglected  hto  own  re-elec- 
tion effort  in  Massachusetts,  giving  a  three- 
term  Democratic  luugTtaiman  nsmed  John 
Kennedy  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 

In  one  of  the  ironies  of  politics.  Lodge's 
son.  George,  would  lose  a  contest  for  that 
same  Senate  seat  10  years  later  to  Edward 
M.  Kennedy. 

Richardson,  though,  said  he  thinks  It 
more  Important  that  pe<vle  remember 
Lodge's  contribution  to  tUs  country  than  hto 
experiences  In  politics. 

ALWAYS  YOmO  AT  BXAXT 

"Always  young  at  heart."  he  said.  "Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  was  a  practical  idealist,  unar 
f raid  to  take  on  tough  assignments.  The  dis- 
tinction and  Integrity  with  which  he  ful- 
filled them  will.  I  hope,  long  be  remembered 
by  succeeding  generations." 

Also  from  Washington  last  night.  Sen. 
Kamedy  said  of  hto  family's  occasional 
rival:  "Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  from  one  of  the  greatest 
political  families  In  the  htotory  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

"I  remember  Jack  saying  after  a  difficult 
day  In  the  1952  rampalgn,  'It's  almost  like 
running  against  a  founding  father.' 

"He  wHl  be  honored  and  remembered  both 
for  hto  extraordinary  achievements  as  a  sen- 
ator and  a  diplomat.  But  be  to  also  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  in  the  Kennedy  family  for 
hto  warmth  and  friendship  that  endiued  de- 
^>lte  our  political  rivalry." 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe.  Feb.  28. 1985] 

HxmtY  Cabot  Lodox.  Ex-Exvoy.  Dibs  at  82 

(By  Edgar  J.  Drlscoll.  Jr.) 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Beverly,  former 
United  States  ambassador,  senator,  soldier 
and  statesman,  died  yesterday  at  5:10  pjn. 
in  hto  home.  He  was  83. 

Mr.  Lodge,  bearer  of  a  famous  name  In 
American  htotory.  had  served  as  ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  1963-40;  ambassador 
to  South  Vietnam,  19<S-«4  and  1985-47:  am- 
baassasor-at-large,  1907-88;  ambassador  to 
Germany.  1988-89;  head  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Vietnam  Peace 
Talks.  1989;  and.  as  special  envoy  to  the  Vat- 
ican. 1970-77. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Lodge  was  thrice  elected 
Ui  the  1930s  and  1940s  to  the  VS.  Senate 
from  Massachusetts.  Before  that  he  had 
served  two  terms  in  the  state  Legislature  as 
representative  from  the  15th  Essex  District. 

He  also  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Vice  President  In  the  1980  elections  in 
which  John  F.  Kennedy  defeated  Richard 
M.  Nixon  for  the  presldoicy. 

A  handsome,  broad-ehouldered  man  who 
stood  just  under  6  feet  3.  the  aristocratic 
diplomat  has  been  variously  described  as 
brilliant,  warm,  friendly,  supremely  self-con- 
fident, tough  with  a  touch  of  arrogance,  en- 
terti^nlng.  witty.  Insensitive,  buslneas-llke. 
reserved,  diligent  and  dedicated. 


Whatever  hto  friends  or  poUtlcal  foes 
thought  of  him.  non»  would  deny  that  he 
was  a  master  politidsn  who  threw  himself 
tirelessly  into  whatever  job  or  cause  he 
tackled.  A  lifelong  Republican  ("by  Inherit- 
ance and  conviction."  he  once  said),  he  was 
long  the  leader  of  the  GOPs  liberal  forces. 
He  slso  was  the  person  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  getting  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Etoenhower 
to  suoooafully  run  for  President  In  1952. 
Not  only  did  he  Initiate  Ike's  candidacy,  he 
directed  the  campaign  In  tU  early  stages  and 
shepherded  the  nomination  through  the 
Rnmbllcan  National  Convention. 

While  Etaenhower's  election  was  a  great 
piditical  victory,  the  campaign  Ironically 
marked  Mr.  Lodge's  greatest  political 
defeat.  He  lost  hto  own  Senate  seat  to  U.S. 
Representative  John  F.  Kennedy. 

He  had  devoted  so  much  time  to  Ike' -  Ud 
for  the  White  House  that  he  had  ne^eeted 
mending  hto  own  political  fences.  Another 
aspect  was  the  fact  that  he  had  earned  the 
enmity  of  Massachusetts  conservatives  and 
Isolationtots  by  turning  baA  the  coneerva- 
Uve  forces  within  the  GOP  who  favored  the 
nomlitttion  of  their  own  chieftain.  Sen. 
Robert  A  Taf  t  of  Ohio. 

The  newly  swom-ln  President  leaned 
heavily  on  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  help 
shape  foreign  policy  and  promptly  named 
him  to  the  U  JI.  post,  with  Cabinet  rank. 

The  diplomat  resigned  from  hto  UJf .  post 
In  1980  to  run  for  Vice  President  on  the 
NUon-Lodge  ticket.  When  the  Kennedy- 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  team  won  by  the  nar- 
rowest popular  vote  margin  in  78  years.  Mr. 
Lodge  became  general  consultant  in  Interna- 
tional relations  to  Time.  Life  and  Fortune 
magaslnes. 

Three  years  later,  hto  old  political  foe. 
President  Kennedy,  named  him  VS.  ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam.  The  ambassador 
arrived  In  South  l^etnam  In  August  1983. 

Two  months  later  he  resigned  to  return 
home  to  take  part  in  the  national  GOP  con- 
vention of  1984.  There  he  led  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  party  In  opposition  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arixo- 
na  for  President  The  conservaUve  Gold- 
water  won. 

The  following  April  President  Johnson 
again  called  on  him  to  be  hto  personal  repre- 
sentative on  a  special  mission  to  six  friendly 
governments  In  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific 
to  consult  with  their  leaders  oo  the  ^^etnam 
situation.  In  July  1985  be  was  mamed  am- 
bassador to  South  Vletmun  to  replaee  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 

Hto  second  tour  in  Vietnam  was  marked  by 
intense  communist  fighting  and  greatly  In- 
creased VS.  partlcipetlon  In  the  war. 

In  April  1988,  President  Johnson  named 
him  ambassador  to  West  Germany.  In  Janu- 
ary 1989  President  Nixon  appointed  bim 
chief  negotiator  at  the  Vietnam  peace  talks 
In  Paris,  replacing  W.  AvercU  Harrtman.  He 
spent  10  months  negotiating  In  the  Ftench 
capital,  finally  quitting  In  frustration  over 
what  he  termed  North  IHetnam's  "flat  re- 
fusal" to  engage  In  meaningful  negotiations 
and  the  laA  of  success  In  the  talks. 

In  1970.  he  was  made  special  envoy  to  the 
Vatican  by  President  Nixon.  He  served  until 
1977. 

Mr.  Lodge  first  saw  the  world  in  Nahant 
where  he  narrowly  missed  becoming  a 
"I\nirth  of  July  baby."  He  was  bom  at  the 
Lodge  summer  house  on  July  5.  1902.  the 
son  of  a  poet.  George  Cabot  Lodge,  and  Ma- 
tUda  Elisabeth  Frelinghuyam  (Davto) 
Lodge.  Hto  father  died  when  he  was  only 
seven  and  he  was  brought  up  by  hto  mother 
and  grandfather,  the  bearded  patriaeh  of 
the  clan.  VS.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


Young  Cabot,  as  he  was  called  aD  hte  life 
by  relatives  and  friends,  was  educated  along 
with  a  younger  brother  and  sister  at  home 
In  Washington.  D.C..  by  hto  mother,  govern- 
esses and  tutors 

Later  sduwled  in  Washington.  Maryland 
and  France,  where  he  learned  to  speak 
French  like  a  native.  Mr.  Lodge  prepared  for 
Harvard  College  at  the  Middlesex  School. 
CoooordL  In  college  he  concentrated  on  po- 
litical science.  A  member  of  the  Class  of 
1934.  he  was  graduated  cum  laude  in  three 
years.  Instead  of  the  usual  four. 

After  college  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  old 
Boston  Transcript,  where  he  swung  hto 
weight  around  to  get  the  most  Instructive 
pcditlcal  aasigmnents.  according  to  resentful 
regular  staffers  at  the  time.  He  covered 
Boston  aty  HaO  and  the  State  House.  After 
traiMferring  to  the  old  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  In  1938.  be  covered  the  Washington 
scene  as  a  Trib  correvxmdent. 

In  November  1933.  Mr.  Lodge  answered 
the  call  to  public  service  that  had  diaracter- 
Ised  hto  family  for  generations.  He  ran  for 
the  state  legislature,  winning  handily  as 
representative  from  hto  home  district  of 
Bevniy. 

As  House  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Industries,  he  won 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  many  union 
leaders.  Thto  served  him  In  good  stead 
when,  in  1938.  he  ran  for  the  VS  Senate 
against  a  most  formidable  Democratic  oppo- 
nent, the  veteran  and  consinnmalie  p^ti- 
ctan.  James  Michael  Curley.  Curley's  cam- 
paign slogan  that  time  around  was:  "Dont 
send  a  boy  on  a  man's  errand." 

Mr.  Lodge  never  replied  to  the  belittle- 
ment  and  won  a  stunning  victory.  He  was 
the  only  Republican  In  the  country  to  cap- 
ture a  Democratic-held  seat  during  a  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  avalanche  for  re-election  to 
the  presidency. 

Blue-etocklnged  though  he  was.  BIr.  Lodge 
learned  early  In  hto  political  career  that  no 
Republican  candlrtat,e  could  win  in  the  Bay 
State  without  breaking  Into  the  then  great 
bloc  of  Boston's  traditionally  Democratk: 
Irish  Catholic  votes.  Thto  he  did.  cultivatiitg 
a  following  of  Democrats  and  IndependenU 
as  weU  as  RepubUcans. 

When  Mr.  Lodge  entered  the  Senate  as 
crown  prince  of  the  OOP,  be  was  branded 
an  Isolationist,  cut  from  the  same  cloth  as 
hto  famous  grandfather,  the  redoubtable 
arChfoe  of  IntemaMonaliwn. 

In  1943.  during  World  War  n.  be  served  a 
abort  hitch  as  a  major  In  the  1st  American 
Tank  Detachment  with  the  BritlBh  8th 
Army  In  Ubya.  He  was  In  operations  near  El 
Adem  and  In  the  retreat  from  Tobruk  to  B 
Alameln.  In  1944.  he  became  the  flist  U.& 
senatOT  sinoe  the  ClvO  War  to  resign  to  join 
the  UJB.  Armed  Fwoea.  He  went  on  active 
duty  first  as  deputy  dilef  of  staff  In  the  IV 
Corps  in  Italy,  then  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 
with  the  Chief  Liaison  Section.  Southem 
Group  of  Armies.  In  France  and  Germany. 

When  he  returned  from  the  front  with  six 
battle  stars  and  four  decorattons  (be  later 
rose  to  the  rank  of  msjor  general  in  the  Re- 
serves), he  successfully  ran  fOT  re-eiectlon  to 
the  Senate  and  became  one  of  hto  puty's 
leading  internationalists. 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  by  a 
whopping  margin  In  1948. 

Sovices  for  Mr.  Lodge  will  be  private  and 
there  wHl  be  no  memorial  service,  a  family 
spokesman  said. 

Mr  Lodge,  who  made  hto  home  on  Hale 
street,  Beverly,  for  more  than  60  years, 
leaves  hto  wife,  Emily  (Sears);  two 
George  O.  Lodge  of  Beverly,  former 
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ant  secretary  of  commerce,  and  Henry  Sean 
Lodce  of  Beverly:  a  brother.  John  Oavli 
Lodge  of  Bern.  Switaerland.  former  fover- 
nor  of  Connecticut,  conirenman  and  VS. 
ambassador  to  SwiUterland:  a  sister.  Helena 
deStreel  of  Brusaels:  10  grandchildren  and 
•even  great-grandchUdren. 

(Prom  "The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri- 
can Biography  Being  the  History  of  the 
United  States  as  Dlustrated  in  the  Uves  of 
the  Pounders.  Builders,  and  Defenders  of 
the  Republic,  and  of  the  Men  and  Women 
Who  are  Doing  the  Work  and  Molding  the 
Thought  of  the  Present  Time."  Current 
Volume  0. 1943-46.  pp.  B7-M) 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  Jr..  U.S.  senator,  was 
bom  at  Nahant.  Mass..  July  5.  1903.  son  of 
George  Cabot  and  Matilda  EllsUwth  Pre- 
Ilnghuysen  (Davis)  Lodge,  and  grandson  of 
Henry  Cabot  and  Anna  Cabot  Mills  (Davis) 
Lodge.  His  grandfather  was  the  eminent 
U.8.  senator  and  his  father  was  the  noted 
poet.  Henry  C^abot  Lodge.  Jr..  was  graduated 
A3.,  cum  laude.  at  Harvard  University  in 
1934.  Por  a  year  following  graduation,  he 
was  a  staff  reporter  on  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  covering  the  Massachusetts 
state  house,  and  during  1935-31  was  a  corre- 
spondent and  editor  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Por  the  latter,  he  acted  as 
Washington  correspondent,  was  a  member 
of  the  house  and  seiuite  press  galleries,  and 
covered  the  White  House,  the  executive  de- 
partments and  independent  establishments. 
As  a  member  of  the  press,  he  covered  the 
national  political  conventions  of  1934.  1938 
and  1933.  He  also  did  correspondence  from 
the  Philippines  and  the  far  eastern  tropics 
in  1939.  covered  the  election  In  Nicaragua  in 
1938  and  the  London  naval  conference  in 
1930  and  interviewed  a  number  of  foreign 
political  leaders,  including  Benito  MuasoUnl 
In  1934. 

In  1933.  he  entered  the  field  of  politics 
and  during  the  next  four  years  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
serving  on  the  municipal  finance  and  public 
health  committees  and  as  house  ctulrman 
of  the  committee  on  labor  and  industries. 
During  his  chairmanship  of  the  latter,  rep- 
resentatives of  both  labor  and  management 
for  the  first  time  concluded  agreements  on 
principal  topics  of  dispute  before  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  also  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission on  interstate  compacts  affecting 
labor  and  industry. 

In  1936.  he  was  elected  U.8.  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  being  one  of  the  few  Repub- 
lican senatorial  candidates  in  the  country  to 
survive  the  Democratic  landslide  of  that 
year  and  the  only  Republican  elected  to  re- 
place a  Democrat  in  the  United  States 
senate.  Mr.  Lodge  was  reelected  in  1943  for 
the  term  ending  January  1949.  but  resigned 
his  seat  in  Pebruary  1944  to  go  on  active 
duty  in  the  U.8.  army.  At  the  time  of  his 
resignation,  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate 
committees  on  appropriations,  finance. 
Interoceanlc  canals,  military  affairs  and  ter- 
ritories and  insular  affairs. 

In  1946.  he  again  entered  the  senatorial 
campaign  in  Massachusetts  and  was  elected 
for  the  term  ending  in  1953.  On  legislation 
international  In  ctiaracter  he  followed,  prior 
to  the  entry  of  the  United  SUtes  into  the 
second  World  war.  a  policy  designed  to  keep 
the  country  out  of  the  conflict,  voting  to 
limit  the  use  of  American  armed  forces  to 
the  western  hemisphere,  to  restrict  the 
transfer  of  naval  craft  to  other  nations,  to 
grant  loans  in  place  of  lend-lease  and  to 
retain  the  neutrality  act  in  its  original  form. 


He  had  been  one  of  six  senators  to  vote 
against  the  passage  of  the  neutrality  act 
when  It  was  first  before  the  senate  in  1937, 
on  the  grounds  that  It  tied  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  In  advance  of  unpredictable 
events  and  might,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
country  would  probably  want  to  repeal  Its 
provisions,  compel  the  United  States  to 
commit  an  overtly  unneutral  act  He  was 
among  the  first  to  urge  selective  service  and 
other  measiues  to  inereaae  and  strengthen 
the  armed  forces  and.  when  convinced  that 
war  was  In  evitable.  voted  for  the  amended 
lend-lease  act. 

In  1943.  he  made  a  speech  on  the  senate 
floor  In  which  he  advocated  an  American 
foreign  policy  of  intematlonallam  baaed  on 
realistic  national  self-interest  guided  by  jus- 
tice, and  later  in  the  year  was  a  member  of  a 
five-man  senate  committee  which  made  a 
43.000-mUe  trip  to  the  various  fighting 
fronts.  Upon  his  return  Mr.  Lodge  made 
what  was  generally  considered  the  best  of 
the  various  reports  for  its  plain  facts,  blunt- 
ly sUted. 

As  a  sexuitor.  he  also  proposed  a  bill  for 
spending  old  age  funds,  which  were  being 
partially  diverted  to  other  purposes,  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  aged,  thereby  Increasing 
the  amount  of  the  old  age  pension;  spon- 
sored measures  providing  free  distribution 
of  certain  expensive  and  essential  medicines 
to  the  needy,  and  made  an  exhaustive  dem- 
onstration that  the  waning  of  our  natural 
resources  was  making  the  United  States  a 
"have  not"  nation.  An  active  member  of  the 
army's  organised  reserve  since  193S.  he  had 
reached  the  grade  of  captain,  armored  force, 
when  on  Aug.  1.  1941.  he  went  on  extended 
active  duty  with  leave  of  absence  from  the 


In  the  Spring  of  1943  he  accompanied  the 
first  of  a  series  of  tank  detachments  sent  by 
the  war  department  to  obtain  combat  expe- 
rience in  Ubya  as  part  of  the  British  8th 
army  and  saw  service  in  May  and  June 
during  the  operations  near  El  Adem  as  well 
as  in  the  retreat  from  Tobnik  to  El  Ala- 
mein.  He  performed  regular  troop  duty  and 
acted  as  an  observer.  w»»Mwg  reports  of  his 
findings  to  the  war  department  and  ar- 
mored force  headquarters  on  his  return. 
Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  In  July  1943 
denied  his  urgent  request  for  further  field 
service,  stating  that  "at  this  critical  Junc- 
ture, skilled  leglalatOTS  who  fully  compre- 
hend the  reqtilrements  of  the  military  serv- 
ice are  as  important  to  the  Army  as  soldien 
in  combat" 

On  Feb.  5.  1944.  Mr.  Lodge  resigned  from 
the  senate  in  order  again  to  go  on  combat 
duty  In  the  army,  being  the  first  VA.  sena- 
tor since  the  Civil  war  to  leave  the  senate  in 
order  to  go  to  war.  He  served  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  European  theaters  and  took 
part  In  the  following  rampalgns:  Egypt- 
Ubya,  Rome-Amo,  southern  France,  the 
Rhlneland  and  central  Europe.  At  war's  end 
he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
was  serving  as  chief  of  the  liaison  section, 
southern  group  of  armies.  Por  his  services 
he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronie 
Star  and  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  and 
Croix  de  Ouerre  with  palm. 

In  1931.  he  received  the  chevalier's  cross 
of  the  Order  of  Polonla  Restituta  and  in 
1938  was  awarded  the  honorary  IX.D. 
degree  by  Northeastern  University.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  newspaper  and 
magaxlne  articles  and  of  one  book.  "The 
Cult  of  Weakness"  (1933). 

He  was  married  at  Beverly.  Mass..  July  1. 
1936,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  Henry  P.  Sears 
of  that  place,  and  has  two  sons,  George 
Cabot  and  Henry  Sears  Lodge. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
queatlon  la  on  agreelnc  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Re*.  83)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


THE  JANUARY  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President,  Lester 
Thurow  Is  one  of  America's  most  emi- 
nent economists.  He  Is  also  a  Montana 
native  son. 

About  2  years  ago.  Thurow  warned  a 
Kallspell  group  that  the  United  States 
would  soon  experience  a  potentially 
disasterous  decline  in  our  balance  of 
trade. 

Right  he  was. 

Last  year,  the  trade  deficit  was  oiu- 
highest  In  history— $123  bllUon.  To 
put  it  another  way.  for  every  tl  worth 
of  U.S.  products  going  out.  there  were 
about  $1.57  worth  of  products  coming 
in. 

And  today,  we've  learned  that  we 
started  out  the  new  year  even  worse 
than  we  ended  the  old.  The  noose  is  a 
little  tighter  around  the  necks  of  otir 
farmers,  timbermen.  miners,  and  man- 
ufacturers. 

The  Commerce  Department  Just  an- 
nounced the  trade  figures  for  January. 

The  good  news  is  that  our  exports 
increased  by  1.4  percent  over  Decem- 
ber. 

But  the  bad  news  is  that  our  Imports 
increased  by  9.2  percent  over  Decem- 
ber, and  our  overall  trade  deficit  in- 
creased by  24  percent,  or  $2  billion,  to 
$10.2  billion. 

THB  TRAIK  CaiSia 

Mr.  President,  these  astonishing 
deficits  are  not  abstract  statistics  for 
economists  to  debate.  They  have  a 
tangible  effect  on  every  American. 

Sure,  there's  a  bright  side  to  the 
trade  deficit:  Americans  taking  foreign 
vacations,  Americans  enjoying  a 
buying  spree  for  foreign  goods,  and 
low  inflation. 

But  what  about  the  dark  side? 

First  of  all.  there's  the  lost  sales  and 
lost  Jobs.  For  example: 

In  Butte,  MT.  the  mines  have  all 
shut  down.  Thirteen  thousand  workers 
have  lost  their  Jobs. 

Since  1980,  our  share  of  wheat  sales 
to  Asia  has  declined  by  15  percent. 
What's  more,  like  the  pe<H>le  who 
"carry  coal  to  Newcastle,"  the  Carglll 
Orain  Co.,  recently  contemplated  Im- 
porUbng  wheat  into  the  United  States. 

And  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  wiU  move  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  its  tractors  offshore,  to 
plants  in  Europe. 

Second,  there's  protectionist  pres- 
sure. In  the  abstract,  we  all  believe  in 
free  trade.  But.  with  so  many  indus- 
tries being  undermined  by  imports, 
there's  more  and  more  pressure  to  roll 
up  the  drawbridge  and  Isolate  ctu-- 
selves. 


The  last  time  this  happened,  with 
President  Hoover's  so-called  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bill,  the  results  were 
swift  and  disastrous. 

Within  about  a  year.  26  other  coim- 
trles  had  retaliated  with  import  re- 
strictions of  their  own.  And.  in  a  very 
short  period.  U.S.  exports  fell  by  75 
percent  and  U.8.  ONP  fell  by  46  per- 
cent. 

We  can't  afford  to  let  the  situation 
deteriorate  into  another  Smoot- 
Hawley. 

Third,  there's  the  long-term  damage 
to  our  economy. 

Some  economists  say  that  the  trade 
deficit  is  not  a  big  problem.  They  say 
that  we're  simply  exporting  dollars 
and  importing,  goods,  to  our  advan- 
tage. 

But,  they're  overlooking  the  fact 
that  we're  losing  core  industries, 
which  are  vital  to  the  overall  perform- 
ance of  our  economy.  As  Lester 
Thurow  says,  "if  yoiu*  manufacttuing 
industry  goes  down  the  drain,  most  of 
the  services  will  go  down  with  them." 
What's  more,  we're  losing  critical 
export  markets  abroad. 

The  Russian  grain  embargo  taught 
us  how  hard  it  is  to  reci4>ture  lost 
markets.  Last  year,  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Member  Henry  Walllch  told  the 
Finance  Committee  that  "The  longer 
exports  remain  depressed,  the  more 
difflcult  it  becomes  to  maintain  mar- 
keting netwoita,  and  the  more  costly 
and  difficult  it  becomes  to  recover  for- 
eign sales." 

soLunoira 
So  what  should  we  do? 
First  of  all,  we  must  reduce  the 
international  value  of  the  dollar, 
which  has  the  effect  of  giving  foreign 
importers  more  than  a  35-percent  sub- 
sidy and  UJS.  exporters  over  a  35-per- 
cent tax. 

To  bring  the  dollar  down,  we  must 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit 

And.  as  yesterday's  actions  by  Euro- 
pean governments  suggest,  we  can  in- 
tervene more  in  international  currency 
markets. 

We  also  need  a  tougher  trade  policy. 
As  President  Reagan  himself  recently 
said,  "we  cannot  play  Innocents  abroad 
in  a  world  that  is  not  Innocent." 

This  is  as  true  for  trade  policy  as  for 
anyUiing  else.  Too  often,  we've  tried 
to  set  a  free  trade  by  example,  in  the 
quixotic  hope  that  everybodly  else 
would  follow  along. 

Well,  they  haven't.  Instead,  they've 
Invaded  our  markets  and  protected 
their  own. 
So  we  have  to  make  some  changes. 
We  must  adopt  a  tougher  negotiat- 
ing stance  with  the  EC,  the  J«>anese. 
and  others.  We  mxist  demand  concrete 
results,  not  cosmetic  concessions.  If 
they  will  not  negotiate  on  that  basis, 
we  should  push  back  the  table  and 
walk  away,  as  Secretary  Baldrige  in- 
structed our  telecommunications  nego- 
tiators to  do  Monday. 


We  must  overhaul  oiu-  trade  laws,  to 
update  the  escape  clause,  subsidy,  and 
other  provisions. 

And  we  must  insist  on  comprehen- 
sive changes  in  the  OATT,  to  tighten 
the  rules  for  agriculture,  establish 
rules  for  services,  improve  the  dispute 
resolution  procedure,  and  otherwise 
bring  that  ramshackle  organization 
into  line  with  our  own  economic  inter- 
ests and  with  current  world  practices. 

OOHCLUHOII 

Mr.  President,  in  the  sweep  of  histo- 
ry, nations  rise  and  falL  There's  no 
guarantee  of  continued  success.  That's 
as  true  for  the  United  States  as  for 
any  other  nation. 

In  international  trade.  America  faces 
a  great  challenge. 

We  can  meet  the  challenge,  for 
America  is  a  great  nation. 

But  it  wiU  take  a  rational  economic 
policy  and  a  tough  trade  policy.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  get  us  bade  on 
track. 


COCAINE  TASK  FORCE 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  organization  known  as  the 
Florida  Cocaine  Task  Force  met  at  the 
Palm  Beach  Institute  Foundation. 
Inc.,  In  West  Palm.  Beach,  FL.  The  re- 
sults of  this  impressive  gathering  are 
formidable. 

A  Joint  effort  of  the  Palm  Beach  In- 
stitute, ADAMHA.  HRS.  NIDA.  and 
the  AMA,  the  Florida  Cocaine  Task 
Force  formed  to  meet  the  very  special 
needs  of  the  cocaine  problem  in  my 
home  State.  Using  the  task  force  con- 
cept, it  was  felt,  would  allow  private  as 
well  as  public  groups  to  converge  in  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  escalating 
problon.  The  recommendations  that 
come  out  of  this  most  recent  meeting 
indicate  that  this  group  can  be  very  ef- 
fective in  the  Joint  effort  against  co- 
caine use  and  trafficking. 

At  the  present  time,  it  was  initially 
determined,  norlda  trend  data  indi- 
cate that  cocaine  use  is  as  high— or 
perhmis  higher— than  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nation  because  south  Florida  Is  a 
major  entry  point  for  cocaine.  Florida 
is.  in  fact,  nearing  a  crisis  state  vis-a- 
vis  cocaine  that  could  overwhelm  its 
own  treatment  system.  For  this 
reason,  the  Cocaine  Task  Force  made 
the  following  recommendations:  That 
all  available  data  on  the  public  health 
and  economic  impact  of  cocaine  abuse 
be  gathered  for  analirsis:  that  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  be 
asked  for  any  daU  it  has  which  wotild 
reflect  on  the  Florida  situation,  and 
that  its  help  be  requested  in  develop- 
ing a  more  comprehensible  survey; 
that  financial  support  be  sought  from 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
agencies,  as  well  as  businesses,  and 
charitable  groups,  to  carry  out  an  ini- 
tial study;  that  a  long-term  grant  pro- 
posal be  pursued  for  ongoing  studies 


with  the  idea  that  this  study  would  be 
coordinated  by  a  Florida  university; 
and  that  the  support  of  schools, 
churches,  commtmlty  gromis,  law  en- 
forcement and  the  courts  be  sought  so 
that  these  data  can  be  gathered  in  an 
effective,  tmiform.  and  ongoing  proc- 

This  group  determined  that  cocain- 
ism.  their  name  for  the  addictive  Ill- 
ness, is  treatable,  as  well  as  prevent- 
able. Because  of  the  rapidly  progres- 
sive nature  of  the  illness,  however,  it  is 
most  effectively  treated  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage.  Early  intervention, 
therefore,  is  a  critical  factor  in  suc- 
cenful  recovery.  Prevention  efforts 
are  also  t*'— ««*^.  and  it  was  report- 
ed that  these  efforts  should  be  geared 
not  only  to  nonusers.  but  also  to  those 
already  uidng  or  abusing  cocaine.  Cur- 
rent treatment  resources  are  inad- 
equate, according  to  the  Cocaine  Task 
Ftoce.  and  significant  Increases  need 
to  be  made  immediately. 

Finally,  legal  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  task 
force.  The  first  was  that  adequate 
funds  must  be  made  available  to  pro- 
vide effective  treatment  for  cocaine 
addiction.  Then,  it  was  reccnnmaided 
that  a  statewide  legidative  mandat.f 
requiring  Florida's  PubUc  School 
System  to  establish  substance  abuse 
education,  prevoition.  detection,  inter- 
ventlOHi.  and  referral  to  treatment  sys- 
tems, be  made.  Also,  the  Rorida 
Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street 
Crime  Organization  is  to  l>e  directed  to 
more  effectively  address  the  cocaine 
issue  concerning  the  court  disposition 
of  cocaine  of f  aiders.  And  lastly,  a  seri- 
ous review  must  be  made  of  all  norida 
drug  laws  followed  by  a  onnposite  that 
is  consolidated  and  updated. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  snowing  cocaine 
in  Florida.  And  we  are  all  in  for  some 
tough  sledding.  But  action  is  being 
taken,  and  we  are  fighting  bai^ 

That  is  why  I  am  particularly  grate- 
ful to  the  Florida  Cocaine  Task  Force 
for  its  outstanding  effort  to  grapple 
with  this  problem  that  is  crinDlhv  my 
home  State.  I  coounend  them  for  their 
worthy  and  necessary  efforts,  and 
offer  them  my  unequivocal  support. 


JACK  WAU3H  RETIRES  FROM 
THE  SECRET  SERVICE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  after 
22  years  of  an  exceptional  career, 
John  F.  Walsh  of  South  Boston  is  re- 
tiring from  the  \JJ&.  Secret  Service. 
Throufl^out  that  period  Jade  has  been 
a  loyal  and  dedicated  public  servant. 
Six  Presidents  knew  him  as  a  skilled 
and  trusted  friend  who  always  gave  a 
little  extra  of  himself. 

My  family  has  been  privileged  to 
know  Jack  well  for  over  two  decades. 
We  first  met  when  he  was  assigned  to 
President  Kennedy's  children  during 
that  difficult  time  in  November  1963^ 
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and  he  made  our  burden  easier  to 
bear.  From  that  day  on,  he  devoted 
the  next  IS  years  of  his  life  to  faith- 
fully and  skillfully  watching  over  Jac- 
queline Kennedy.  Caroline,  and  John 
Jr..  and  after  over  Robert  Kennedy 
and  his  family  as  well.  It  was  always 
reassuring  for  us  to  know  that  Jack 
was  with  them.  His  concern  for  their 
safety  and  their  private  lives  went  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  his  assign- 
ment. We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
way  he  gave  so  generously  to  us,  at 
great  personal  sacrifice  to  his  own 
wonderful  family,  and  we  shall  never 
forget  his  unselfish  commitment  and 
his  special  friendship. 

No  assignment  was  ever  too  difficult 
for  Jack  Walsh.  In  recent  years,  his 
specialty  with  the  Secret  Service  was 
in  the  world  of  international  diploma- 
cy. When  Pope  John  Paul  II  came  to 
the  United  SUtes  In  1979.  it  was  Jack 
Walsh  who  presided  over  his  visit  to 
Boston  and  ensured  that  it  was  suc- 
cessful and  safe. 

It  is  typical  of  Jack,  and  so  many 
others  I  have  known  in  the  Secret 
Service,  that  he  always  made  the 
tough  Jobs  look  easy.  Fortunately  for 
our  family.  Jack  Walsh  took  his  Job  se- 
riously and  performed  it  with  a  superb 
degree  of  professionalism.  But  even 
more  fortunately  for  us.  Jack  was 
from  South  Boston  and  he  never  took 
himself  too  seriously.  At  a  reception 
honoring  him  in  Boston  the  other  day. 
John  Kennedy.  Jr.  reminded  Jack  of 
their  trip  together  to  Ouatemala, 
when  John  was  doubled  over  with  dys- 
entery and  Jack  was  conspicuously 
eating  Hershey  bars.  And  Jacqueline 
Onassis  sent  a  telegram  announcing 
that  she  knew  all  along  that  Jack 
Walsh  always  had  two  agendas  for  the 
children— what  the  children  did,  and 
what  he  told  their  mother  they  did. 

I  Join  Jack's  many  friends  now  in 
congratulating  him  on  his  brilliant 
career.  He  is  one  of  Southies  finest 
and  one  of  the  Secret  Service's  finest, 
and  I  wish  him  a  long  and  happy  re- 
tirement with  his  wife  Ann  and  his 
children  Maura,  John,  David,  and 
Matthew. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  column  last 
week,  Mike  Bamicle  of  the  Boston 
Globe  wrote  perceptively  and  elo- 
quently of  Jack  Walsh  and  the 
common  Southle  touch  he  never  lost 
In  a  quarter  century  of  public  service. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mike 
Bamicle's  column.  "Still  a  Ouy  from  I 
&  8th,"  may  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 

[Prom  The  Boston  Globe,  Feburary  30, 

IMS] 

Snu.  A  Out  Faoii  I  &  8th 

At  18.  he  walked  across  Korea  with  the  Ist 
Marines  as  they  tried  to  shut  the  back  door 
on  the  Chinese  who  came  in  hordes  and 
caused  the  snow  to  turn  red  with  the  blood 
of  soldiers  UUed  in  battle.  He  was  a  Ud  who 


knew  his  name,  the  serial  number  on  his 
rifle  and  exactly  who  he  was. 

"Where  you  from,  kld7"  the  other  guys 
would  ask. 

"Oate  of  Heaven."  Jack  Walsh  would  tell 
them. 

"No,  no."  they'd  say.  "Not  what  pariah. 
What  part  of  the  country  you  from?" 

"Oh."  he'd  answer.  "I  and  8th." 

He  came  home,  lucky  to  be  alive  and 
knowing  It.  The  one  thing  he  was  not  dear 
about  was  what  to  do  with  himself,  so  Jack 
Walsh  went  to  Suffolk  University  sind  hung 
around  the  fringes  of  poUtici,  working  in  a 
City  Council  Job  for  a  Ut  before  deciding  to 
take  a  run  at  a  state  rep's  seat  out  of  South 
Boston. 

It  seemed  like  a  fine  way  to  go,  but  some- 
one named  Billy  Bulger  from  down  on 
Broadway  beat  Jack  Walsh  In  a  primary. 
Bulger  went  to  the  State  House.  Jackie 
Walsh  went  to  the  Cape. 

Bored,  he  took  the  test  for  the  US  Secret 
Service.  He  was  assigned  first  to  a  bureau  In 
Texas  and  then  New  York  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  Nov.  33,  1963,  be  got  on  a  govera- 
ment  plane  filled  with  agents  who  were 
flying  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  In  order  to 
guard  the  family  of  a  President  who  had 
Just  been  murdered  In  Dallas. 

Across  all  the  years,  traveling  with  presi- 
dents, popes  and  royalty.  Jack  Walsh  has  re- 
mained, always,  a  guy  frmn  the  comer  of  I 
and  8th.  His  head  was  never  turned  by 
people  in  three-piece  suits  or  by  the  faces 
and  names  of  men  and  women  whose  rep- 
utations or  resumes  pushed  at  the  second 
hand  of  history's  dock. 

And  that  Is  why  they  wUl  be  there  tomor- 
row night— all  the  boys  from  the  comer  and 
Jiut  as  many  big  shots— when  they  hold  a 
time  at  Anthony's  for  Jack  Walsh,  the 
Silver  Fox.  At  S3  and  a  long,  long  way  from 
Korea.  Washington  and  all  the  stops  In  be- 
tween. Jack  Walsh  is  putting  in  his  papers, 
retiring  after  38  yean  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  those  who  have  run  It. 

The  room  upstairs  at  the  restaurant  wUl 
be  Jammed  with  walking  relics  of  "The 
Aces"  and  the  "The  Strandway"  gangs. 
Oreat  care  will  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  a 
few  Buds  in  the  belly  will  not  mean  tables 
overturning  during  a  rematch  of  some  fight 
lost  or  won  on  a  street  comer  four  decades 
ago. 

It  will  be  a  night  of  war  stories  and  lies 
and  marvelous  tales  told  by  people  who 
come  out  of  a  snapshot  of  life  lived  at  an 
earlier,  easier  time.  But  they  wont  show  for 
the  drbiks.  the  food,  the  free  pass  or  even  to 
hear  all  the  tales  woven  like  silk  through 
the  evening  hours:  They'll  come  for  Jack 
Walsh. 

Harry  Wallace,  a  middleweight,  and  Bob 
Casey,  a  heavyweight,  from  the  concrete 
ring  at  I  and  7th.  will  be  there.  Harry 
McDonough  could  never  not  attend.  Deputy 
Eddie  Walsh  of  the  Boston  Police,  the  man 
they  love  to  hate  In  the  North  End.  wlU 
come  to  referee  any  dispute  about  who  bad 
a  better  right  hand. 

Jack  Walsh  might  teU  them  about  the 
time  he  was  guarding  Bob  Kennedy  at  a 
Notre  Dame-Navy  game  when  the  senator 
from  New  York  gave  him  two  tickets. 
Walsh,  at  the  gate,  handed  the  two  passes 
to  a  man  who  had  his  son  with  him. 

"He  looked  Just  like  a  longshoreman  from- 
Southle."  Walsh  said.  "That's  why  I  gave 
them  to  him." 

The  stranger  and  his  boy  were  seated 
alongside  Robert  Kennedy,  who  never 
blinked  an  eye  or  asked  him  how  he  got 
there.  By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  the 


guy  was  buying  beers  for  Bob  Kennedy,  his 
new  pal.  and  years  later  he  was  still  sending 
a  Christmas  card  to  Jack  Walsh. 

From  I  and  8th  Jackie  Walsh  traveled  the 
world  at  government  expense,  a  gun  In  his 
holster  and  his  tongue  In  his  mouth.  He 
never  talked  about  the  people  he  was  as- 
signed to  guard:  never  breathed  a  word 
about  what  they  were  like  In  private,  whom 
they  yelled  at  or  whom  they  slept  with. 
Their  secrets  became  his  and  they  will 
remain  exactly  that:  secrets. 

Oh.  there  are  Indeed  plenty  of  stories  to 
be  told  about  Jack  Walsh.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that  Yet,  from  Prince  Sihanouk  of 
Cambodia  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson  of  Johnson 
City.  Texas,  from  Arab  sheiks  to  Aristotle 
Onassis,  from  the  Rose  Garden  In  the 
White  House  to  the  sidewalk  In  front  of  the 
li  St.  Bath  House,  Jackie  Walsh  has  never 
changed. 

He  kept  his  own  private  vigil  of  diploma- 
cy, discretion  and  lockjaw  when  It  came  to 
what  he  did  and  whom  he  guarded.  And 
whenever  they  showed  up  with  offers  of 
money  for  the  secrets  he  could  whisper  In 
the  pages  of  books  or  magailnes.  Jack 
Walsh.  Gate  of  Heaven.  I  and  8th.  38  yean' 
service  behind  him.  would  always  tell  them 
the  same  thing: 

"All  you  have  In  this  life  Is  your  word."  he 
says.  "You  open  your  mouth  like  that,  and 
you  become  a  bum  like  everyone  else." 


PERSECDTION  OF  LABOR  IN 
NICARAGUA 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  aq>ect  of  the  ongoing  con- 
flict between  the  Samttnlsta  regime 
and  the  Ticaraguan  people  which  is 
not  widely  known  is  the  Government- 
directed  repression  of  free  labor 
unions. 

A  recent  report  by  William  Doherty. 
the  executive  director  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
[AIFLD]  documents  in  stark  detail  the 
SandtnlgtJM'  efforts  to  destroy  the  in- 
dependent labor  organisations  within 
Nicaragua.  The  AIFUy,  which  is  part 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  Department  of 
International  Affairs,  aasists  the  devel- 
opment of  free  trade  unions  through- 
out the  Americas  and  catalogs  antUa- 
bor  abuses  by  various  gorenunents  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Mr.  Doherty 
has  Just  completed  an  update  of  his 
March  1984  report,  "A  Revoluticm  Be- 
trayed; Free  Labor  Peraecuted."  His 
research  resulted  in  the  adoption  by 
the  16th  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  of  a  resolution  which  ex- 
pressed the  AFL-ClO'»  condemnation 
of  the  betrayal  of  the  Nicaraguan  rev- 
olution by  the  Sandinistas  and  its  op- 
position to  U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
the  Sandlnista  regime. 

Perhaps  the  best  assessment  of  the 
deterioration  in  the  freedom  of  work- 
ing people  in  Nicaragua  was  made  by  a 
Nicaraguan  labor  leader  who  is  now  in 
exile.  He  states: 

For  twenty  yean  we  had  fought  against 
the  Somosa  nightmare.  Our  resistance,  bent 
at  times,  was  never  broken.  We  denounced 
the  haraasmenta.  tortures  and  human  and 
trade  union  rights  violations.  The  price  we 


paid  was  more  torture.  JaiUngs.  dlimlstal 
from  Jobs,  and  death.  Finally,  our  struggle 
was  over  and  the  Somoca  dictatorship  over- 
thrown and  we  thought  that  everything 
that  we  fought  for  would  now  become  a  re- 
ality. 

Four  and  one-half  years  after  the  takeov- 
er by  the  Frente  SandlnlsU  de  Llberacion 
Nadonal  CFSUfl.  the  democratic  labor 
movement  finds  itself  in  a  very  serious  pre- 
dicament. We  never  dreamed  that  our  labor 
leaden  and  worken  would  be  put  In  Jail 
again  In  great  numbers:  we  never  dreamed 
that  the  campaign  by  the  government 
against  our  movement  wotild  be  so  vicious: 
we  never  dreamed  that  our  worlwn  and 
their  families  would  be  brought  to  ridicule 
by  some  long-time  friends  and  nelghbon, 
who  now  serve  on  block  committees  for  the 
defense  of  the  revolution,  and  It  was  beyond 
our  wildest  dreams  that  we  would  be  asking 
once  again  about  the  "desapareddos"  (the 
missing). 

In  recent  months,  we  see  that  the 
pressure  being  exerted  on  free  latwr 
organizations  has.  if  anything,  intensi- 
fied. The  targets  of  this  violence  and 
repression  have  been  leaders  and 
members  of  the  Conf  ederacion  de  Uni- 
ficacion  Sindical  [CUS]  which  is  affili- 
ated with  the  International  Confeder- 
ation of  Free  Trade  Unions  [ICFTUJ. 
and  the  Central  de  Trabajadores  de 
Nicaragua  [CTNl  which  is  associated 
with  the  Nicaraguan  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  World  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor  [WCLl. 

Several  recent  incidents  involving 
labor  unions  9xe  worth  noting.  In  May 
of  1984.  the  CUS  opened  a  vocational 
school  in  the  Maria  Auxilladora  dis- 
trict of  Managua  to  train  unemployed 
young  people  in  various  skills.  Sandl- 
nista-organized  mobs  attacked  the  vo- 
cational center.  CUS  officials  were 
threatened  with  death  and  were  con- 
tinually harassed  by  Sandlnista  offi- 
cials. When  the  vocational  course  was 
announced.  162  students  signed  up  in 
April.  When  the  course  was  completed 
some  6  months  later,  only  35  students 
managed  to  withstand  the  pressures 
being  exerted  against  them  to  end 
their  participation. 

In  August  of  1984,  workers  at  the 
state-owned  Victoria  Brewery  in  Ma- 
nagua exercised  their  newly  granted 
right  to  strike,  only  to  discover  that 
the  Government  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  them  that  right.  Five  days 
into  the  strike,  the  Sandlnista  Minis- 
ter of  Labor  warned  the  Victoria  work- 
ers that  their  strike  was  illegal  and 
that  they  could  be  prosecuted  if  it  was 
continued.  In  the  face  of  various 
threats  and  pressure  from  Sandlnista 
labor  officials,  the  Victoria  workers  re- 
turned to  their  Jobs,  but  initiated  a 
work  slowdown. 

Most  serious,  perhaps,  was  the  forci- 
ble occupation  of  CUS  headquarters  in 
Managua  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber of  1984.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Doher- 
ty's  report: 

On  August  7. 1984,  Tomas  Borge,  the  San- 
dlnlsU Minister  of  Interior,  called  to  bis 
office  representatives  of  the  various  labor, 
business  and  political  groups  making  up  the 


Democratic  Coordinator,  Including  the  CUS, 
and  warned  them  that  If  the  "Coordlna- 
don"  continued  Its  refusal  to  run  candi- 
dates In  the  natioiULl  elections  set  for  No- 
vember, the  SaiHllnisU  police  and  the  "or- 
ganized population"  would  prevent  the 
Coordinadon's  constituent  groups  from  op- 
enting,  because  all  their  beadquarten  and 
property  would  be  confiscated  or  destroyed. 
Subsequently,  the  headquarten  of  all  the 
other  groups  In  the  Coordinadon  were 
taken  by  force  by  "dissident"  elements.  The 
CUS  was  next. 

CUS  headquarters  in  Managua  was 
occupied  at  Minister  Borge's  orders 
from  August  25  untU  Septonber  7. 
Upon  reassumlng  control  of  the  head- 
quarters. CUS  officials  f oimd  that  the 
property  had  been  largely  destroyed, 
the  files  ransacked,  and  the  member- 
ship lists  confiscated. 

After  the  November  election  cam- 
paign in  Nicaragua.  Sandlnista  offi- 
cials prohibited  Nicaraguan  labor  lead- 
ers from  traveling  abroad.  This  ban 
was  applied  as  well  to  other  members 
of  the  Democratic  Coordinator.  This 
action  of  the  Sandinistas  was  in  direct 
violation  of  article  22  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States'  Human 
Rights  Convention  which  states: 
"Every  person  has  the  right  to  depart 
freely  from  any  country,  including  his 
own."  International  labor  organiza- 
tions voiced  their  support  for  the  right 
of  the  Nicaraguan  labor  leaders  to 
travel  freely.  As  a  result  of  this  Inter- 
national pressure,  four  Nicaraguan 
labor  officials  received  exit  visas  from 
the  Sandlnista  regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  Mr.  Doherty's  arti- 
cles on  labor  repression  in  Nicaragua 
as  well  as  the  1983-84  annual  summa- 
ry of  Nicaraguan  labor  activities  by 
the  Comislon  Permanente  de  Derechos 
Humanoe  de  Nicaragua  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRo.  Finally.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  chronological 
report  on  the  events  associated  with 
the  seizure  of  CUS  headquarters  In 
Managtia  be  entered  into  the  Rsoobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooro.  as  follows: 

Tbb  SAMsnnsTAS  tm  tbx  Wobxbw— Tax 

BxnATAL  Coamnns 

(By  William  C.  Doherty.  Jr.) 

Sandlnista  repression  of  trade-imion 
rlghU  and  harassment  of  non-SandlnlsU 
labor  leaden  continued  unahatiwi  throu^- 
out  1984.  despite  the  "Comandsntes"  prom- 
ises that  dvll  liberties  would  be  expanded 
during  the  faU  1984  "election"  rampalgn, 
The  same  pattern  that  prevailed  from  the 
first  days  of  Sandlnista  power  in  1979  is  still 
being  applied:  pressure  on  aU  worken  and 
local  of ficen  of  unloiu  which  remain  affili- 
ated to  the  Chrirtlan  Democntlc  confedera- 
tion (CTN)  or  the  ICFTU  affiliate  in  Nicara- 
gua (CUS).  The  various  forma  of  threats,  ar- 
rests, beatings.  Interrogations,  slanders,  and 
economic  reprisals  used  in  this  campaign  of 
repression  liave  been  described  In  a  number 
of  artides.'  Some  of  the  most  egregious  ex- 


amples of  Sandlnista  repression  of  the  work- 
en In  the  last  nine  months  of  1984  can  pro- 
vide an  Idea  of  what  It  is  like  to  be  a  free 
trade  unitmist  In  Nicaragua  today: 

Sandlnista  goons  attack  CUS  vocational 
school  Inauguration  (May  1984): 

With  the  help  of  Canada's  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  Nicaragua's  democratic  Cmi- 
federation  of  Trade  Union  Unification 
(CUS)  has  been  able  to  open  a  Worker  Voca- 
tional Training  Center  in  the  Maria  Auxilla- 
dora district  of  Managua.  The  Center  serves 
an  area  of  high  unemployment  by  providing 
young  people  with  sUUs. 

In  AJvlL  1984.  the  CUS  used  a  sound- 
truA  to  spread  the  word  that  registraticm 
was  open  for  courses  at  the  new  Center.  In 
two  days  163  pro«eetlve  students  had 
signed  up  for  rlissrs.  and  opening  ceremo- 
nies were  scheduled  for  May  Day.  As  the 
studenU  gathered  the  Center  was  attacked 
by  a  mob  organised  by  SanrtinisU  Defense 
Oommlttees  and  aimed  with  nxto  and 
dulM.  The  Sandinistas  broke  up  the  meeting 
and  forced  the  CUS  memben  out  of  the 
Center. 

When  the  CXJS  persisted  In  its  Intention 
to  open  the  Center  even  after  this  violent 
inddent.  iU  leaden  reeehwd  death  threaU 
and  were  publicly  accused  of  being  traitors. 
CIA  agents,  and  employen'  stooges.  The 
CUS  leadership  protested  the  vlolatkm  of 
the  worken  rig^U  to  Sanrtlnlsra  leader 
Daniel  Ortega.  The  only  response  came  not 
from  the  Comandante  hiniaeif .  but  from 
local  qtin***"*-**  officials  vAto  suddenly  de- 
cided that  the  trataiing  center  could  not 
open,  because  the  government  had  already 
Irianned  to  open  a  sewing  sdiool  In  the  same 
neighborhood.  The  CUS  reidied  that  even 
two  vocational  schools  in  the  area  could  not 
begin  to  fUl  the  needs  of  the  people  there. 

Despite  the  violence,  the  threats,  and  the 
bureaucratic  harassment,  the  CUS  went 
ahead  and  opened  its  achocd  and  began  its 
flnt  six^aonth  course.  Of  the  163  who  orlgi- 
nally  bad  signed  up.  78  liegan  the  course. 
SandlnlsU  hostility  continued.  Init  SS  stu- 
denU withstood  the  pitssures  and  complet- 
ed the  course.  (The  Sandinistas'  sewing 
school  i>ever  materialised),  ftieakliig  at  the 
graduation  cnemcmy  on  November  IX  1984, 
CUS  Secretary  Genoal  Alvln  Guthrie 
praised  the  graduates  for  their  "bravery  and 
sacrifices,  and  their  determinatlaa  to  im- 
prove themsdves".  He  also  praised  the 
women  who  served  as  instnicton  for  "keep- 
ing their  morale  high  and  never  bending  In 
q>ite  of  the  threaU  they  received".' 

Wildcat  Strike  of  Victoria  Brewery  Work- 
en (August.  1984): 

■me  brewery  Is  owned  by  the  Nicaraguan 
govonment.  having  been  taken  over  shortly 
after  the  1979  revolutioiL  The  union  in  the 
plant  is  affiliated  to  the  official  CIS  con- 
federation. Durtaig  the  five  yean  of  soaring 
lpfi»M«in  ntufan-  the  Sandinistas,  the  IHctOTia 
worken'  wages  were  subjected  to  a  general 
wage  freeae  applied  to  most  Nicaraguan 
workers.  When  their  CTS  leaden  did  noth- 


>  See  also:  Sun  Leiken.  "lAbor  Onder  Slesc".  n* 
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inc  on  their  behalf,  the  workers  took  advan- 
tace  of  a  July.  19M  eaalnc  of  restrictions  on 
the  right  to  strike  and  walked  off  their  JotM. 
occupied  the  plant  in  a  sit-in.  and  refused  to 
leave  the  premises  until  their  wace  demands 
were  met. 

The  officers  of  the  Victoria  union  opposed 
the  strike,  but  drivers  for  other  breweries 
and  soft-drink  plants  in  Blanacua  paraded 
over  100  trucks  past  the  occupied  Victoria 
plant,  shouting  slogans  of  solidarity  with 
the  strikers  and  honking  the  horns  of  their 
trucks. 

After  five  days  the  SandinisU  Minister  of 
Labor  came  to  the  plant  and  warned  the 
workers  that  their  strike  was  iUegal  and 
they  could  be  prosecuted  if  they  continued 
it  Leaders  of  the  CTS  were  quoted  in  the 
government  newspaper  as  urging  the  strik- 
ers to  go  back  to  work,  need  with  this  pres- 
sure, after  five  days  the  workers  went  back 
to  their  Jobs,  pending  a  report  by  a  media- 
tion panel,  but  kept  up  the  prenure  by  en- 
gaging in  a  work  slow-down.  This  imperti- 
nence led  one  CTS  leader  to  characterise 
the  workers  he  obatenalbly  represented  as 
"backward  and  diM>bedient."  * 

Forcible  Bandinista  Occupation  of  CDS 
Headquarters  (August-September,  1M4): 

On  August  7. 1M4.  Tomas  Borge.  the  San- 
dinisto  Minister  of  Interior.  caUed  to  his 
office  representatives  of  the  various  labor, 
business,  and  political  groups  making  up  the 
Democratic  Coordinator,  including  the  CUB. 
and  warned  them  that  if  the  "Coordina- 
dora"  continued  its  refusal  to  run  candi- 
dates in  the  national  elections  set  for  No- 
vember, the  Sandlnista  police  and  the  "or- 
ganised population"  would  prevent  the 
Coordlnadoia's  constituent  groups  from  op- 
erating, because  all  their  headquarters  and 
property  would  be  confiscated  or  destroyed. 
Subsequently,  the  headquarters  of  all  the 
other  groups  In  the  Coordlnadora  were 
taken  by  force  by  "dissident"  elements.  The 
ens  wss  next. 

On  August  16th.  the  two  representatives 
from  Chinandega  on  CUS's  thirteen- 
member  Executive  Committee  requested 
and  obtained  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  called  for  an  end  to  the  CUS's 
participation  in  the  Coordlnadora.  The 
Committee  resolved  that  only  a  full  Con- 
gress of  the  CDS  could  reverse  the  decisions 
of  prior  Congresses  to  join  the  Coordlna- 
dora. and  proposed  that  a  special  Congress 
be  convened  for  early  September. 

On  August  18th.  when  the  two  top  CDS 
leaders  were  out  of  the  country,  the  two  dis- 
sidents arrived  again  at  CDS  headquarters, 
together  with  a  group  of  twenty  persons 
whom  they  had  brought  to  Managua  from 
Chinandega  in  a  truck  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment telephone  company. 

The  next  morning  CDS  officers  discovered 
that  during  the  night  the  dissidents  had 
broken  into  the  CDS  offices,  and  were  occu- 
pying them,  sleeping  on  mattresses  provided 
by  the  SandinisU  party  and  receiving  meals 
thrice  dally  which  were  brought  to  them  in 
government  trucks.  On  subsequent  nights, 
ten  armed  SandinisU  soldiers  Joined  the 
group  each  night  in  the  offices. 

In  an  effort  to  defuse  the  situation,  the 
CDS  Executive  Committee  convoked  an 
"Extraordinary  Assembly"  of  the  CDS.  On 
August  25  the  various  delegates  arrived  at 
the  CDS  headquarters,  along  with  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  latter 
were  admitted  to  the  offices  by  the  dissident 
group  occupying  them,  and  a  Council  meet- 


ing was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
only  a  full  Congress,  not  Just  an  Assembly, 
could  take  a  decision  to  reverse  the  previous 
Congresses'  decisions  to  participate  in  the 
Coordlnadora.  A  special  Congress  was  con- 
voked for  laU  September. 

When  the  CDS  officers  emerged  from  the 
building  to  announce  this  decision  to  the  as- 
sembled delegates,  a  Hanrtlnista  mob,  armed 
with  sticks  and  stones,  attacked  the  dele- 
gates. During  the  ensuing  3S-mlnuto  melee, 
fifteen  SandinisU  policemen  present  in  the 
area  looked  on.  taking  no  action.  Twenty- 
two  persons  were  injured  in  the  fighting, 
five  of  them  requiring  hosplUliitlon 

Subsequently,  that  evening  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  using  the  SandinisU  Polloe, 
took  over  control  of  the  offloes  from  the  tUs- 
sldent  group,  and  occupied  the  building 
from  August  Mth  through  September  9th. 
citing  the  "dispute"  within  the  CDS  as  ne- 
cessitating this  action. 

The  SandlnliU  mob  action  and  the  polloe 
take-over  were  immediately  and  vigorously 
protested  by  international  labor.  Lane  Kirk- 
land.  President  of  the  AFL-CIO,  sent  a 
cable  to  Nicaraguan  Interior  Minister 
Tomas  Borge  demanding  that  his  govern- 
ment "cease  and  desist  ite  occupatlOD  of 
CDS  headquarters  and  intenrention  in  Ite 
internal  affairs.  This  anti-union  conduct  is  a 
direct  violation  of  ILO  Convention  87, 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  aasodaUon. 
and  which  Nicaragua  has  ratified."  The  Di- 
rector General  of  the  International  Labor 
Organisation  immediately  contacted  the 
SandinisU  government  and  other  proteste 
were  sent  by  national  labor  centers  in 
Canada,  CosU  Rica.  Norway.  Spain. 
Panama.  Mexico  and  Italy,  as  well  as  by  the 
ORTT  and  the  ICFTD. 

Subsequent  to  the  international  protests, 
on  September  7th  the  police  returned  con- 
trol of  the  offices  to  CDS  officers.  Dpon  en- 
tering the  offices  they  found  a  scene  of  de- 
struction—desks and  files  had  been  looted, 
doors  and  windows  broken,  and  membership 
files,  financial  accounts,  proceedings  of  Con- 
gresses, photographs,  and  some  money  had 
been  stolen.  As  Interior  Minister  Borge  had 
warned  the  CDS  on  August  7th.  ite  head- 
quarters had  indeed  been  taken  over  and  ite 
property  destroyed.* 

SandinisU  Denial  of  Travel  Rlghte  to 
Democratic  Labor  Leaden  (November, 
1M4): 

Once  the  Sandinistas'  carefully-oontrolled 
national  election  «— T^'g"  was  over  aa  No- 
vember 4.  19S4.  the  Nicaraguan  regime 
began  a  campaign  of  harassment  against  op- 
position groups  which  involved,  among 
other  actions,  denials  of  exit  permlte  and 
confiscating  of  paasporte  when  oppoaltkm 
leaders  wished  to  travel  abroad.  In  some 
cases  Nicaraguan  officials  deliberately 
ripped  out  pages  from  would-be  tiavelen' 
passporte  at  the  airport,  and  then  forbade 
their  departure  because  the  paamort  was 
damaged.* 

This  campaign  violated  Article  23  of  the 
OAS  American  Human  Rlghte  Convention 
which  states:  "Every  person  has  the  ri^t  to 
depart  freely  from  any  country.  Including 
his  own."  *  The  denials  of  travel  rlghte  were 
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aimed  primarily  at  officers  of  groups  be- 
longing to  the  Democratic  Coordinator, 
which  had  boycotted  the  elections  because 
of  the  absence  of  adequate  freedom  to  cam- 
paign. The  two  labor  confederations  affUl 
ated  with  the  Coordinator  suffered  their 
share  of  harassment,  including  the  Confed' 
eratlon  of  Trade  Dnlon  Dnlficatlon  (CDS), 
which  like  the  AFL-CIO  is  afflUated  with 
thelCFTD. 

In  a  protest  released  to  the  press  on  No- 
vember  30th,  1984  In  Brussels,  the  ICFTD 
stated: 

"The  Nicaraguan  authorities  are  prevent- 
ing four  top  trade  union  leaders  from  leav- 
ing the  country  to  attend  union  meetings 
abroad.  Since  November  10th.  the  authori- 
ties have  withheld  their  passporte  and  re- 
fused to  provide  them  with  exist  visas." 

Noting  that  the  anti-travel  actions  were  in 
line  with  the  authorities'  "constant  pressure 
aimed  at  forcing  tmloo  members  and  federa- 
tions to  Join  the  government-sponsored 
CTS".  the  ICFTD  said  that  it  had  "de- 
nounced these  latest  inddente"  in  a  cable  to 
Nicaraguan  Preildent  Daniel  Ortega  in 
whkdi  the  ICFTD  stated: 

"This  attitude  contradicte  repeated  prom- 
ises to  the  effect  that  dvO  llberUes  will  be 
fully  respected  in  the  country." 

The  ICFITTs  Western  hemispheric  group- 
ing. ORTT,  called  on  Ite  affiliates  to  protest 
the  travel  bans  on  the  CDS  leaders.  Presi- 
dent Lane  Klrkland  of  the  AFL-CIO  then 
cabled  the  following  statement  to  the  Nica- 
raguan government: 

"We  deplore  the  retention  of  passporte 
and  the  refusal  of  exit  visas  for  trade  union 
brothers  Alvln  Guthrie  Rivers.  Jose  Espin- 
oaa  Nava,  Omar  Baca  and  Santos  TUerlno  of 
the  Confederation  de  Dnlflcati<m  SIndical 
(CDS),  affiliate  of  the  ORTT,  ICFTD.  "The 
continued  vkdation  of  trade  union  rlghte 
and  human  rlghte  against  democratic  trade 
union  leaden  in  Nicaragua  should  cease." 

Subsequent  to  these  international  pro- 
tests, the  four  labor  leaden  finally  received 
exit  permits,  and  were  able  to  travel. 

Evente  in  the  labor  sector  in  Nicaragua 
during  1984.  as  shown  by  the  above  exam- 
ples, confirmed  the  betrayal  by  the  Sandi- 
nisU regime  of  ite  initial  promise  to  the  Nic- 
araguan people  regarding  respect  for  demo- 
cratic pluralism.  Every  effort  of  the  regime 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  totalitarian- 
style,  government-controlled  labor  move- 
ment The  holding  of  carefully-managed 
elections  in  November  did  not  lead  to  any 
Improvement  but  merely  to  further  harass- 
ment and  repression.  The  disillusionment 
felt  by  all  who  had  hoped  for  a  positive 
change  in  Nicaragua  was  expressed  by 
former  Venenielan  President  Carlos  Andres 
Peres  In  a  letter  to  President-elect  Ortega  of 
Nicaragua,  responding  to  an  invitation  to 
attend  Ortega's  inaugural  ceremony.  Mr. 
Peres,  who  is  currently  Vice  President  of 
the  Socialist  International,  stated: 

"Those  of  tis  who  believe  we  have  done  so 
much  for  the  SandinisU  revolution  feel 
cheated,  because  sufficient  guarantees  were 
not  provided  to  assure  the  participation  of 
all  poUtical  forces.  Sadly,  the  limiting  in 
this  way  of  true  political  pluralism  weak- 
ened the  credibility  of  the  elections. 

"These  are  the  considerations  that  lead  me 
today  to  decline  your  cordial  InvlUtion  to 
attend  the  ceremonies  on  Jan.  10. 198S."  * 
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Despite  disillusionment  and  facing  a  dic- 
tatorial n«ime  determined  to  stamp  out 
pluralism,  the  democratic  labor  movemente 
of  Nicaragua  are  continuing  to  stand  their 
ground.  Both  the  ICFTD-af filiated  CDS  and 
the  Christian  Democratic  CTN  remain 
active  in  the  Democratic  Coordinator  group- 
ing. In  mid-December  1984.  in  fact  Jose 
Eq>lnoaa  of  the  CDS  was  elected  first  Vice 
President  of  the  D«nocratic  Coordinator. 
Given  the  determiiuttion  of  Nicaraguan 
workere  to  defend  their  trade-union  rights, 
they  deserve  all  the  solidarity  and  support 
which  free  trade  unions  throughout  the 
world  can  give  them.  We  cannot  leave  them 
to  face  this  challenge  alone,  for  the  princi- 
ple which  they  defend,  and  which  the  San- 
dinistas assault  is  our  principle  also:  free- 
dom of  association. 

A  RavoLunoii  BsntATaD;  Fa^  Laaoa 

PlKSSCtnTD 

(By  William  C.  Doherty,  Jr.) 

For  decades  the  AFL-CIO  extended  soli- 
darity to  the  worken  of  Nicaragua  in  their 
struggle  against  the  vicious  dlctatorshU)  of 
Anastasio  Somosa.  Oun  was  the  only  orga- 
nisation to  respond  to  the  request  of  the 
"Confederadon  de  Dnlficacion  SIndical 
(CX7S)  for  a  boycott  against  Somosa's  mer- 
chant shipping. 

The  hopes  raised  by  the  July  1979  victory 
of  the  SandinisU  revolution  against  Somosa 
have  been  shattered.  The  Carter  Adminis- 
tration, backed  by  the  AFL-CIO,  had  dem- 
onstrated ite  support  of  the  revolution  by 
granting  substantial  economic  assistance  to 
the  new  government  But  that  government 
has  become  dominated  by  totalitarian  ele- 
mente  which  have  established  a  dletatoiahlp 
that  all  but  destroyed  the  rii^t  to  strike,  to 
organize  or  to  bargain  collectively  without 
interference. 

The  Nicaraguan  government  has  jailed 
seven  dock-worlwr  union  leaden  for  recom- 
mending that  their  union  in  Corinto  rejoin 
the  CDR  "The  AFL-CIO  fully  supporte  the 
ICFTD  protest  to  the  ILO  against  this  viola- 
tion of  trade  union  rlghte 

Cuban-style  block  committees  requiring 
brother  to  spy  on  brother  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  new  SandinisU  police 
state.  The  last  remaining  independent  news- 
paper. La  Prensa,  has  been  repeatedly  shut 
down.  The  right  of  habeas  connis  is  non- 
existent. 

The  Nicaraguan  defense  minister,  Coman- 
dante  Humberto  Ortega,  has  publicly  sUted 
that  if  elections  are  to  be  held  at  all.  they 
will  be  to  "consolidate  revolutionary  power, 
not  to  call  it  into  question." 

The  AFL-CIO  condemns  the  betrayal  of 
the  Nicaraguan  revolution  by  the  Sandi- 
nisU government  and  opposes  economic  aid 
to  the  regime. 

Dpon  coming  to  power  in  July  1970.  the 
SandinisU  Front  for  National  Ut>eratlon 
(FSLN)  immediately  began  ite  campaign  to 
destroy  the  two  democratic  trade  union  cen- 
ters in  Nicaragua,  the  "Confederadon  de 
Dniflcadon  SIndical"  (CDS),  affiliated  to 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  (ICFTD).  and  the  Christian- 
oriented  "Central  de  Trabajadores  de  Nica- 
ragua" (CTN),  affiliated  to  the  World  Con- 
federation of  Labor  (WCL).  Both  interna- 
tional organizations  have  their  headquar- 
ten  in  Brussels.  The  AFL-CIO  U  an  affiliate 
of  the  ICFTD. 

Within  houn  of  taking  control,  the  Sandi- 
nisU leadership  formed  the  "Central  Sandi- 
nisU de  "Trabajadores"  (C8T).  and  insisted 
that  all  unions  should  belong  to  one  trade 
union  central.  When  the  CDS  and  C:NT  de- 
clined. sUting  that  they  already  represent- 


ed democratic  unions  affiliated  regionally 
with  the  free  and  democratic  hemispheric 
organizations  of  the  ICFTD  and  the  WCL, 
the  FSLN  embarked  on  a  unification  plan 
that  violated  every  concept  of  human  and 
trade  union  rlghte. 

"The  FSLN  strategy  was  revealed  almost 
immediately  after  they  assumed  power. 
Scarcely  a  month  had  gone  by  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of 
Labor  that  on  August  34.  1079.  an  election 
of  the  Dnlon  of  Carpenten  and  Masons  was 
convoked  by  the  International  Brigade 
"Simon  Bolivar."  "The  election  was  held  in 
the  presence  of  uniformed  and  heavily 
armed  guards  and  without  the  partidpatlon 
of  the  previously  elected  executive  commit- 
tee. "The  election  was  permitted  to  stand. 

August  38.  1970.— In  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernment JunU  for  National  Reconstruction, 
a  copy  of  which  was  published  in  the  news- 
paper La  Prensa,  the  CDS  oomplalDed  that 
armed  memben  of  the  FSLN  were  haressing 
their  trade  union  leaden  and  disrupting 
their  activities,  and  that  ""oomandantes"  in 
Corinto  and  Chinandega  were  awuslng  the 
CDS  leaden  of  being  thieves.  seU-outs.  im- 
perlallste  and  counter-revolutionaries.  Itie 
CDS  reminded  the  JunU  of  ite  partidpatioo 
in  the  battle  against  Somosa  and  that  their 
Secretary  General  Luis  Medrano  Flores  was 
killed  by  the  Somosa  forces  on  January  0, 
1070. 

December  1070.— Ilie  CNTs  headquartos 
in  Managua  was  shot  up  by  SandinisU 
troops. 

January  1980.— "The  CNTs  regional  office 
was  forcibly  occupied  by  SandinisU  troops. 

Also  in  January,  the  port  union  of  Corinto 
was  terrorised  Into  affiliating  to  the  Sandi- 
nisU confederation  after  the  union's  Secre- 
tary General  was  arrested  and  held  without 
charges;  the  home  of  the  CDS's  secretary 
for  cultural  af  f ain  was  bombed  in  Leon;  and 
four  other  CDS  leaden  in  the  area,  indud- 
ing  the  president  of  the  CDS  Manisa  Feder- 
ation, were  arrested. 

March  1080.— Comandante  Thomas  Borge 
persorasUy  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Hotel  Intercontinental  union,  a  CDS  afflU- 
ate.  and  demanded  that  new  offlcen  be 
elected.  When  the  election  dldnt  turn  out 
to  his  liking,  he  demanded  a  second  electkm. 

October  1060.— The  SandinisU  Conf  edera- 
Uon  (CTS).  affiliated  to  the  Wortd  Federa- 
tion of  "Trade  Dnions  (WFTD).  the  Marxist 
labor  international  with  headquarten  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

October  33. 1080.— Luis  Malma.  a  Peruvian 
unl(m  represenUtlve  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Commercial,  aerical  and 
Technical  Emplyees  (FIET).  an  internation- 
al trade  secretariat  which  had  supported 
their  affiliates  In  Nicaragua  during  the  op- 
pressive yean  of  Somosa.  was  arrested  by 
five  armed  memben  of  the  state  security  de- 
partment He  was  takoi  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  was  interrogated  for  two 
days  at  EI  Chepote,  which  was  formerly 
called  the  Bunker.  After  hU  twonlay  ordeal, 
the  security  forces  took  him  to  his  home, 
picked  up  his  wife,  advising  her  that  she 
could  take  only  two  personal  items  with  her. 
They  were  driven  under  armed  guard  to  the 
CosU  Rlcan  border  and  released.  All  of 
their  personal  belongings,  such  as  linens.  U- 
bleware.  china,  radios,  etc.  were  confiscated 
by  the  guards.  Brother  Malma  was  never 
told  the  reasons  for  his  expulsion. 

pybruary  13,  1081.— "Three  leaden  of  the 
"Javier  Guerra'  trade  union,  and  three  CTN 
leaden  in  the  Mandaime  area  were  arrested 
by  sUte  security  forces. 

February  13,  1081.— "The  Secretary  Gener- 
al of  the  CTN,  Carlos  Huembes,  was  at- 


tacked and  brutally  beaten  by  Sandlnista 
thugs  at  the  Managua  airport  in  the  pres- 
ence of  government  troops.  He  was  taken  to 
a  hospital  where  it  was  found  that  he  had  a 
broken  nose  and  deep  lacerations  about  the 
body.  He  was  constantly  followed  by  state 
secret  agente  and  was  publicly  attacked  as  a 
traitor  by  government  officials.  The  words 
"Always  Watched.  Death  to  the  "Tralton  of 
the  FSLN."  were  painted  in  bold  letten  on 
the  outside  walls  of  his  home. 

Fetauary  16, 1081.— Two  CTN  trade  union 
leaden  were  arrested  in  the  Matagalpa 
provtnoe  and  released  only  after  being 
threatened  with  death  If  they  remained  in 
the  CTN. 

January  1083.— The  Chinandega  TVanport 
Dnlon.  with  approximately  3,000  members, 
whidi  was  affiliated  to  the  SandinisU  Con- 
federation  (C8T).  became  dissatiafled  with 
the  services  given  to  the  union  by  the  Sandi- 
niitai.  The  union  called  a  general  aasgnbly 
and  invited  representatives  of  the  CST  and 
the  country's  two  other  trade  union  centers, 
the  CNT  and  the  CDS.  The  object  of  the 
general  assembly  was  to  enable  worken  to 
dedde  with  which  national  center  they 
wanted  their  union  to  be  affiliated.  The  480 
delegates  who  attended  voted  as  f  oUowc 
CST,  II  votes:  CTN.  00  votes:  CUa  400 
votes.  The  visiting  representatives  of  the 
three  natkjoal  trade  union  centen  signed  an 
agreement  by  which  they  pledged  to  respect 
the  democratie  vote  of  the  worlurB.  Howev- 
er, the  very  next  day  reprisals  began,  and 
the  Secretary  Genoal  of  the  unkm  had  his 
driver's  license  confiscated  by  the  authori- 
ties. It  was  made  abundantly  clear  that  the 
union  oould  expect  a  period  of  harassment 
until  the  vote  was  reversed.  They  stated 
that  "a  ditiif«"««""  from  the  CST  was  tan- 
tamount to  counter-revolutionary  activi- 
ties." 

March  15,  1083.— 'The  SandinisU  govern- 
ment declared  a  "State  of  National  Bner- 
gen^r  during  which  the  regime  Is  to  have 
extraordinary  powos.  Induding  the  right  to 
detain  and  Jail  persons  indeflnitdy  without 
having  proved  that  they  committed  any 
crime.  The  right  of  habeas  corpus  is  sus- 
pended. Dnder  this  decree,  strikes  continue 
to  be  bsnned.  no  collective  oontracte  may  be 
signed,  and  no  trade  union  demonstrations 
or  public  meetings  are  allowed.  However, 
these  restrictions  are  not  enforced  against 
unions  affiliated  with  the  Sandlnlsra  Con- 
federation (CST). 

March-April  1883.— Forty  CTN  actlviste 
were  detained  by  police  and  interrogated  for 
days  at  a  time.  Tliree  memben  of  the  CTN 
Executive  Committee  receive  death  threats. 

ICay  17.  1083.— Armed  moi  invade  the 
headquarten  of  the  CTN  labor  conf  edera- 
tioo  and  rifle  the  ardiives  containing  mafl- 
ing  llste  and  accounting  records. 

August  17.  1963.— Peasant  leados  of 
Jslspa  are  arrested  and  remain  imprisoned 
through  the  Sintag  of  1983. 

In  the  first  week  of  November  1983.  an 
ICFTD  mlwri""  composed  of  the  following 
monben  visited  Nicaragua: 

Tullo  Cuevas.  ORTT  Secretary  General 
and  bead  of  the  delegation 

Enao  Friso,  Director,  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, ICFTD 

Claudlo  ArUvla  ArUvia,  General  Secre- 
tary, Cmtral  American  Confederation  of 
Worken 

Frank  DroealL,  VIoe-Presidait  AFL-CIO 
(DJBJL) 

William  C.  Doherty,  Jr..  Director.  AIFU)/ 
AFL-CIO 

Richard  Merder.  Vice-President  CIX:. 
Canada 
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John  Harker.  Director,  International  Af- 
f alri  Department.  CLC  Canada 

Emlllo  OabacUo,  Director,  International 
Af  f aln  Department.  CISL,  Italy 

Per  Cariaen.  repreMntlnc  the  Nordic 
Council  of  Trade  Unkma 

The  minion  held  talks  with  the  Minister 
of  Labor.  Mr.  Vlrglllo  Oodoy.  and  with 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Human 
Rlchts.  the  "CoonUnadora  Democratlca" 
(reprwentatlve  of  political  parties  and  pro- 
fessional associations):  Mr.  Rafael  Cordova, 
a  member  of  the  loveralnc  Junta:  Victor 
Tlrado  Lopes.  Commander  of  the  Revolu- 
tion: the  leaders  of  the  "Coordlnadora  Sln- 
dical  de  NIcaracua"  and,  fbtaUy,  the  leaders 
of  ens.  the  icrrn  affiliate. 

In  the  course  of  theae  various  interviews, 
and  particularly  with  the  Minister  of  Labor, 
the  delegation  stressed  the  desire  and  com- 
mitment of  the  International  free  trade 
union  movement  to  support  In  NIcaracua— 
Just  ■■  In  any  other  country  In  the  world— 
the  respect  for  ILO  Conventions  on  trade 
union  rights,  within  the  framework  of  free, 
democratic  and  pluralistic  society,  which  Is 
the  only  way  in  which  real  trade  union 
rights  may  be  guaranteed.  The  mission  also 
emphasised  that  the  trade  union  unity  of 
the  working  class,  which  Is  the  goal  of  every 
authentic  trade  unionist,  must  not.  however, 
be  imposed  by  any  authority,  but  must 
emerge  as  the  result  of  the  will  of  the  work- 
ers themselves. 

The  mission  furthermore  pointed  out  that 
the  international  free  trade  union  move- 
ment enthusiastically  supported  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  in  their  victorious  battle 
against  the  cruel  Somoaa  regime  and  also 
the  Sandlnlsta  Revolutionary  Oovemment 
which  was  set  up  after  the  liberation  of  the 
country. 

The  mission  complained  about  the  very 
repressive  acts,  including  imprisonment, 
committed  against  CUS— an  ICFTU  affili- 
ate—and Its  leaders,  and.  since  acts  of  this 
nature  were  continually  occurring,  the 
ICFTU  had  been  forced  to  lodge  complaints 
with  the  ILO  in  the  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment would  review  its  attitude  and  respect 
the  international  conventions. 

In  very  frank  and  cordial  talks,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labor  assured  the  delegation  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  Intended  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  deriving  from  the  ILO  con- 
ventions. 

Unfortimately.  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment continued  to  Interpret  freedom  of  as- 
sociation as  the  "Freedom"  of  workers  to  af- 
filiate to  the  Sandlnlsta  Confederation 
(CST)  ...  or  else. 

After  the  ICFTC  visit,  the  repressions 
were  of  a  more  serious  nature  and  began  to 
occur  more  often. 

November  20-31,  198a.-The  National 
Confederation  of  Workers  (CTN)  convened 
In  the  city  of  Managua  in  order  to  discuss 
the  turn  of  events  in  the  country.  The  con- 
gress made  public  its  deep  concern  atwut 
the  deterioration  of  the  freedoms  in  the 
country,  denouncing  "before  our  cltisens 
and  before  the  world  all  the  abuses  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  us  by  the  military 
In  power,  such  as  the  case  of  our  trade 
union  brothers  Eugenio  Membreno,  Numan 
Calderon.  Miguel  Salcedo,  Vlctorlano 
Ramos,  Nicolas  Gonzales,  Ramon  Gonsales. 
Satumino  Lopes  Centeno,  his  daughter, 
Herlberto  Rodrigues.  Santos  Jlmenes,  Ber- 
nabe  Larlos  Morga.  Santos  Larlos  Comejo, 
Evello  Larlos  Comejo,  Jose  Moreno  Davila. 
Monlco  Puentes,  Abel  Lopez,  Jose  Moreno, 
Agustln  Canales,  Santos  Guerrero,  and 
Santos  Ponce  San  taenia,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested without  Justifiable  cause." 


The  AFL-CIO  has  Just  received  notiflca- 
Uon  tliat.  as  of  February  30.  1M4.  the  fol- 
lowing labor  leaders  remain  in  Jail: 

Anastasio  Jlmenes  Maldonado  arrested 
October  1082. 

Gabriel  Jlmenes  Maldonado  arrested  Oc- 
tober 1082. 

Satumino  Lopes  Centeno  arrested  Octo- 
ber 1M3. 

Alejo  Flores  Castillo  arrested  December 
1M2. 

Candldo  Arblgu  Ocon  arrested  December 
198X 

Candelarlo  Jarquin  Miranda  arrested  De- 
cember 1M2. 

Rlcardo  Mejla  Balgarto  arrested  December 
1082. 

Esteban  Oroaoo  Martina  arrested  Decem- 
ber 1082. 

Anadeto  Raso  Torres  arrested  December 
1M3. 

Nicolas  Oroaoo  Martlnex  arrested  Decem- 
ber 1983. 

Stanislao  Cano  Mayorga  arrested  Decem- 
ber 1982. 

February  1083.— Three  more  CNT  leaders 
are  arrested  In  Matagalpa  and  were  held  for 
four  months  without  betng  charged. 

March  31, 1983.— The  Port  Workers  Union 
of  Corlnto.  representing  1800  workers,  for- 
mally announced  that  It  was  leaving  the 
SandlnisU  Confederation  (CST)  and  affi- 
liating to  the  ICFTD  affiliate  CUS. 

On  March  32.  a  Banrtinlsia  security  force 
arrived  at  union  headquarters  and  assaulted 
the  members  and  took  many  to  JaiL  The  fol- 
lowing message  was  sent  to  Dr.  Bdmundo 
Vargas.  Director  of  the  Himian  Rights  De- 
partment of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States,  and  Martin  Ennols  of  Amnesty 
International: 

We  denounce  the  trade  union  related  re- 
pression against  members  of  the  dock  work- 
ers union  of  Corlnto.  A  score  of  armed  mobs 
badced  by  governmental  authorities  en- 
gaged in  a  violent  physical  confrontation 
with  defenseless  workers  to  prevent  them 
from  disaffiliating  from  the  ofHcial  trade 
union  central  organisation  and  to  affiliate 
to  the  Confederation  of  Trade  Union  Unity 
(CUS).  Alejandro  Ainuero  Martlnes,  Julio 
Soils  Samayoa,  Jorge  Outlerrcs  Medramo. 
Jose  Gomes  Novoa.  Frandaoo  Davila  Men- 
doca.  GulUermo  Salmeron  Jlmenes  and 
Crescendo  Camuna,  dock  worlcers  and  lead- 
ers of  their  union  have  been  arrestMl:  seven 
others  had  their  doA  workers  cards  de- 
stroyed, which  resulted  In  their  unjustified 
dismissal  for  absenteeism,  and  some  two 
hundred  and  sixty  workers  are  on  the  black 
list,  being  threatened  with  dismissal  by  the 
company  that  runs  the  dock  operations  In 
Corlnto. 

We  would  appreciate  your  good  offices 
before  the  NIcaraguan  Oovemment  to 
ensure  that  further  and  serious  reprisals  of 
this  kind  do  not  take  place. 

Mastha  p.  Baltobamo. 
National  Coordinator,  PtrmannU  Com- 
misaton  on  Human  Mghta,  Nieofogwa. 

Jtme  1983.— The  ICFTU  Congress  In  Oslo 
confirmed  Its  protest  to  the  niO  regarding 
the  violation  of  Conventicm  No.  87  by  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime  because  of  Its  repeated 
infringement  of  workers'  rights.  The  Sandl- 
nlsta repression  of  the  Corlnto  Port  Work- 
ers Union,  an  ICFTU  affiliate,  was  dted  as  a 
particularly  flagrant  example. 

July  18,  10e3.-KBteU  PaUvtcdni,  the 
"secretary  of  VIgllanda"  of  the  Checkers' 
Union  of  Corlnto  was  arrested  and  then  re- 
leased. She  was  arrested  for  a  second  time 
on  October  10  and  tortured.  She  was  then 
found  Innocent  and  released  only  to  be  In- 


formed that  she  no  longer  had  a  Job:  one 
more  person  added  to  the  black  list  of  dis- 
senting democratic  trade  unionists. 

July  1983.-Jose  Miranda  Wllford.  secre- 
tU7  general  of  the  Radio  Workers  union.  Is 
Imprisoned  when  he  opposes  the  forced  af- 
filiation of  his  union  to  the  CST.  He  re- 
mains in  Jail. 

December  1983.— The  house  of  Carlos 
Huembes.  Secretary  General  of  the  CTN, 
was  besieged  by  members  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
Popular  Militia  for  several  days  during  the 
month  M  December.  During  Uieir  routine 
military  exercises,  more  than  one  hundred 
"mllidanos"  (militia  men)  would  pause  in 
fnmt  of  the  bouse  for  a  period  of  approxl- 
matdy  three  hours  sbouttag  slogans  such  as 
"Counter  Revolutionary,  go  to  Miamll"  On 
one  ooeasion.  while  the  troops  were  demon- 
strating In  front  of  the  house,  one  of  Broth- 
er Huembe's  daughters  suffered  a  nervous 
breakdown  that  required  the  services  of  a 
doctor. 

1964.— The  beginning  of  the  new  year  saw 
no  change  In  the  tactics  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
Jimta  and  all  of  Its  related  organisations. 
WhUe  its  leaders  were  on  a  public  relations 
program  for  peace  throughout  the  U.8.  and 
the  world,  the  parade  of  democratic  trade 
unUwilsts  going  to  the  Jails  of  the  country 
continued  and  the  Job  black  list  kept  grow- 
ing longer. 

January  25,  1984.— ArlsUdes  Morales  Mar- 
tines,  former  secretary  general  of  ttie  SI- 
TRAVOCHI  union  in  Chlnandega  was  ar- 
rested In  the  middle  of  the  night,  reminis- 
cent of  the  tactics  of  the  Somosa  Security 
Force.  His  crime?  He  dared  to  defend  the 
free  trade  union  precepts  of  CUS. 

January  28.  1984.-Alfonso  Davila.  a 
member  of  the  Faustlno  Martlnea  union  In 
the  San  Antonio  Sugar  Mill,  was  arrested 
for  distributing  the  CUS  monthly  labor  in- 
formation bulletin.  "Solidarldad."  He  was 
taken  to  a  Jail  in  Chlnandega  and  held  in- 
communicado. 

In  mid-February  1984,  five  thousand 
(5.000)  sugar  cane  workers  at  the  San  Anto- 
nio Sugar  Mill  complex  went  on  strike  for 
three  days  to  protest  the  government-Im- 
posed labor  agreement.  The  sugar  estates 
and  reflnery  are  the  largest  privately-owned 
enterprise  In  Nicaragua,  yielding  over  half 
of  the  country's  sugar  production  and  most 
of  lU  rum  ("Flor  de  Cana").  A  spokesman 
for  the  Pellas  family,  whk^  owns  San  Anto- 
nio, said  that  they  could  have  given  larger 
raises,  but  the  labor  Ministry  Imposed  a 
celling. 

The  workers  who  belonged  to  the  Ronaldo 
Altamlro  Revolutionary  Union  affiliated  to 
the  Sandlnlsta  Cratfederatton  (CST),  turned 
their  backs  on  the  CST  leadership  and  de- 
manded higher  wage  Increases.  The  strike 
was  successful,  the  workers  received  a 
higher  Increase  and,  as  Luis  Frandsoo  Pens, 
a  cane  cutter  who  has  been  In  the  fields  35 
years  put  It,  "This  was  a  work  stoppage  be- 
cause of  hunger.  We  have  to  Insist  on  our 
rights  as  workers.  This  isn't  a  political 
affair,  this  is  a  work  affair.  Our  life  is  very 
difficult"  As  a  consequence  of  this  strike, 
the  leadership  of  the  refinery  workers  union 
(a  CUS  affiliate)  were  set  upon  as  agitators. 
The  FSLN  regards  the  San  Antonio  oper- 
ation as  very  Important  and  has  been  angry 
that  the  workers  are  represented  by  a  CUS 
union.  It  has  shown  its  displeasure  by  refus- 
ing to  confer  legal  status  ("personerla  Juri- 
dlca")  on  the  imion  for  the  last  three  years. 
Nomially,  legal  stattia  is  conferred  in  weeks. 

The  union  leaders  have  again  been  de- 
tained and  at  least  one  has  been  threatened 


with  death  if  he  does  not  sever  his  contacU 
with  the  CUS. 

March  1,  1984.— The  CTN  distributed  a 
pamphlet  titled  "Information  of  Union  vio- 
UUons,  1983— A  Reality  behind  the  Barbed 
Wli«  of  the  FSLN."  The  pamphlet  lIsU 
names,  places,  and  describes  Inddents  that 
transpired  In  1983.  There  are  over  one  hun- 
dred violations  of  human  and  trade  union 
rights. 

March  15,  1984.— A  telegram  was  received 
from  the  GRIT  offices  In  Mexico  Cnty.  It 
said  that  Brother  German  Saul  Soils,  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  Port  Workers  of 
Corinto.  arrived  in  Mexico  City  March  13 
after  Iniylng  his  way  across  the  border,  and 
Is  in  dire  straits.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
Jailed  in  March  1983,  dismissed  from  his  Job 
and  eventually  bhickllsted.  No  one  would 
hire  him.  and  he  barely  survived  by  doing 
odd  Jobs  wherever  he  went.  He  finally  had 
to  leave,  and  Is  now  In  Mexico  asking  for  as- 
sistance. 

The  above  documentation  can  best  be 
summarised  by  the  words  of  a  NIcaraguan 
labor  leader  In  exile:  "For  twenty  years  we 
had  fought  against  the  Somosa  nightmare. 
Our  resistance,  bent  at  times,  was  never 
broken.  We  denounced  the  harassments, 
tortures  and  human  and  trade  union  rigtets 
violations.  The  price  we  paid  was  more  tor- 
ture, JalUngs,  dismlsssl  from  Jobs,  and 
death.  Finally  our  struggle  was  over  and  the 
Somosa  dictatorship  overthrown  and  we 
thought  that  everything  we  fought  for 
would  now  become  a  reality. 

"Four  and  one-half  years  after  the  take- 
over by  the  Prente  Sandlnlsta  de  LIberadOn 
Nscional  (FSLN),  the  democratic  labor 
movement  finds  Itself  In  a  very  serious  pre- 
dicament. We  never  dreamed  that  our  labor 
leaders  and  workers  would  be  put  in  Jail 
again  in  great  numbers:  we  never  dreamed 
that  the  campaign  by  the  government 
against  our  movement  would  be  so  vldous; 
we  never  dreamed  that  our  workers  and 
their  families  would  be  brought  to  ridicule 
by  some  long-time  friends  and  neighbors, 
who  now  serve  on  block  committees  for  the 
defense  of  the  revolution,  and  it  was  lieyond 
our  wildest  dreams  that  we  would  be  asking 
once  again  about  the  'desapareddos'  (the 
missing)." 

PSBMAmm  CoiaassioH  on  Humam  Riorts 

or  NiCAaAGUA- 1983-84 

casks  op  uinoinsTS 

January  19t3 

1.  Gulbaldo  Artola  Telles  and  Juan  Agus- 
tln Reyes,  of  the  Colony  El  Verdun,  Nueva 
Guinea.  Members  of  the  CTN  Executive 
Committee,  a  peasant  organization  in  the 
community  of  El  Verdim,  they  were  at- 
tacked on  December  35, 1982  at  8:30  pjn.  by 
a  group  of  men  who  under  the  Influence  of 
alcohol  showed  up  armed  with  machetes, 
rods  and  sticks  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Artola 
Tellez,  and  finding  it  shut,  said  group  en- 
tered violently  and  in  a  criminal  manner 
they  quarreled  with  both,  leaving  them  on 
the  floor  with  serious  wounds.  According  to 
testimony  of  the  neighbors,  the  main  at- 
tackers were  militiamen:  Juan  Sanchez. 
Felix  Sanchez.  Toribio  Sanchez.  Emlllo 
Agueda  and  Ramon  Arroliga. 

2.  Jose  Altamirano  Rojas  and  Alfredo  Woo 
Escobar.  Secretary  General  and  the  one  In 
charge  of  Information  for  CTN.  were  sum- 
moned by  Lt.  Elear  Rodriguez  In  Palo  Alto 
and  Interrogated  for  publishing  the  CTN 
Manifesto.  They  made  them  sign  several 
sUtements  at  the  police  headquarters  and 
threatened  to  arrest  them  if  they  published 
new  bulletins. 


3.  Benito  Gomes  Centeno.  37,  medianic, 
from  Mwnfr".  Union  Advisor  of  the  West- 
em  Zone  for  the  CTN.  On  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1983,  when  he  was  leaving  the  fa- 
cUlUes  of  the  INA  textile  ccMnpany  of  Chln- 
andega. they  threatened  to  arrest  him  and 
warned  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he 
continued  to  advise  the  westem  unions.  In 
this  way  violating  free  imion  organisation. 

4.  Vtetor  Manuel  Flores  Martinez.  34. 
painter  with  domicile  in  Managua  On  Janu- 
ary 28,  1983  at  8:00  pjn.  a  patrol  of  the 
Police  Prosecution  Department  (PALO 
ALTO)  showed  up  at  his  bouse  of  residence, 
apprehending  him  and  seardilng  his  bouse: 
when  he  opposed  this  he  was  beaten  In  the 
forehead  and  taken  to  Km  7,  Carretera  Bur/ 
South  Hwy/,  where  they  decided  to  take 
him  to  substation  «3  of  the  Sandhiista 
Police,  In  the  barrio  Monsenor  Lescsno.  On 
readilng  there  members  of  the  CDS  of  the 
nel^borbood  where  be  lives  met  and  tbey 
pointed  out  Mr.  nores  as  a  member  of  the 
CTN.  He  was  taken  to  a  cell,  at  lOM  pjn.. 
he  was  released,  claiming  that  he  bad  been 
detained  due  to  a  mixup.  This  Is  the  third 
time  that  Mr.  Flores  has  been  detained, 
without  any  motive  whatsoever  and  at  tbe 
Insistence  of  the  CDS  Coordinator,  Satur- 
nlno  Gomes. 

5.  Jose  Castillo.  20,  peasant  from  tbe  Dis- 
trict Las  Mojarras.  Jurisdiction  of  La  Pas 
Centro,  departmoit  of  Leon,  was  detained 
December  31. 1982.  bratally  whipped  for  not 
knowing  how  to  tell  where  his  father  was  at 
tbe  moment  of  bis  apprehension.  He  was  In 
El  Chipote,  is  now  in  the  Zona  Franca, 
under  the  orders  of  the  prosecutor  Dr.  Boris 
Vega.  The  prisoner  belongs  to  a  union  of 
workers  of  Rio  Grande  that  the  CTN  ad- 
vised. Pardoned  9/1/84. 

6.  Herlberto  Mayorga.  peasant  from  the 
district  of  Las  Mojarras.  Jurisdiction  of  La 
Paz  Centro.  department  of  Letm.  detained 
December  21,  1982,  was  whipped,  being 
taken  to  Chipote,  he  Is  currently  In  Zona 
Franca,  under  the  orders  of  the  office  of  tbe 
prosecutor  under  Dr.  Boris  Vega.  The  pris- 
oner belonged  to  a  union  of  workers  of  Rio 
Grande  that  the  CTTN  advised.  Pardoned  9/ 
1/84. 

/'ebmary  IMS 

1.  Fidel  Lopes  Martlnes.  apprehended  No- 
vember 13,  1982  in  Puerto  Atlanta,  for  be- 
longing to  tbe  CTN.  beaten  and  threatened 
with  death  and  being  sentenced  to  30  years 
in  prison  if  they  again  found  blm  In  "coun- 
terrevolutionary union  activities."  Being  In 
prison,  his  food  was  suspended,  irtilch  was 
twice  a  day.  He  is  tree.  Efforts  were  made 
before  State  Security  and  the  MINT  Dele- 
gate InChimtalea. 

2.  Nicolas  Masis  Gonsales,  37.  farmer  from 
tbe  agricultural  colony  "Jose  Benito  Esco- 
bar." He  belonged  to  a  battalion  of  mOltta- 
men  and  as  of  October  1982  was  affiliated 
with  CTN.  On  December  10.  1983.  be  was 
detained  by  members  of  the  SandlnisU  Pop- 
ular Militias  establlsbed  in  the  Nuevo  Leon 
colony,  accused  of  not  having  attended  tbe 
mass  for  Ahmed  Campos,  a  Sandlnlsta 
leader  killed  last  November,  remaining  de- 
tained for  four  days. 

On  February  8. 1983  he  was  forced  to  sign 
a  document  under  threat  that  "anything 
could  happen  to  blm." 

3.  Jose  Mayorga  Altamirano.  peasant.  Feb- 
ruary 22, 1983.  at  9  pjn.  be  was  apprehend- 
ed In  his  house  of  residence  by  soldiers  lo- 
cated on  the  Padronlca  Hadenda.  before 
Rio  Grande,  where  he  worked  untQ  it 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  State,  then  the 
personnel  was  reduced  and  since  he  was  a 
member  of  tbe  CTN  he  was  fired.  At  the 


moment  of  bis  apprehension  tbey  took  as  a 
hostage  Mr.  Prudendo  Rios,  threatening 
him  that  if  Mr.  Mayorga  did  not  show  up  he 
would  be  JaUed.  Found  in  QuinU  TE  August 
14,1983. 

MarOi  19t3 

1.  Domingo  Rios  Solano,  apprehended  In 
La  Bmeransa.  March  2,  1983.  for  bekmgtng 
to  the  CTN.  At  tbe  time  of  his  apprehenslan 
tbe  prlaooer  asked  for  the  detention  order, 
it  being  daimed  that  since  tbey  were  from 
Security  tbey  didn't  need  one.  

X  Carios  Huembes,  uniooist  of  the  CTN, 
has  been  being  harassed  by  individuals  with 
a  peasant  appearance,  who  try  to  involve  ■ 
him  in  oounterrevolutlaaary  activities. 

3.  Estanislao  Obtcgon  Sequeira,  31,  Sebas- 
tian AfiiOar  Oitega.  37,  both  of  the  San  Jer- 
onlmo  district,  Zdaya.  were  recruited  into  a 
liattalioo  without  knowing  bow  to  use  weap- 
ons. Tbey  are  being  preasurM  again.  It 
being  claimed  that  since  tbey  bekng  to  the 
cm  tbey  are  counterrevcdutioiiartes  and 
that  tbey  are  tbe  flnt  who  have  to  go.  be- 
caiwe  if  they  don't  tbey  wlU  grab  them  dead 
or  alive. 

4.  Diego  MuDOB  and  Adan  TIcay,  were  har- 
assed and  threatened  by  persons  belonging 
to  the  AfTAr**t«^  of  Workers  of  the  Coun- 
tryskle  (ATC)  on  March  34.  1983  at  the  B 
Progreso  HariwMta  of  Granada,  after  gain- 
ing tbe  decision  from  the  Labor  Judge  that 
tbey  be  reintegrated  In  their  Jobs.  Tbe  mobs 
made  up  of  members  of  tbe  ATA  appeared 
with  bombs  and  riflea.  proceeding  to  threat- 
en them  and  expell  them  from  tbe  hadenda 
together  with  woikers  Higinio  Ticay,  Angd 
Tlcay,  Andres  Samuria  and  Rlto  Peres,  con- 
sidering them  fired. 

5.  Alfredo  and  Fkulso  Tercero,  belonging 
to  the  CTN,  were  apprehended  In  the  com- 
munity of  Castilla.  Rancho  Grande.  Matar 
galpa.  In  tbe  month  of  November  1982.  ac- 
cused of  being  counterrevolutionariea.  fnm 
Rancho  Grande  they  were  transferred  to 
Waslala.  then  to  Chile,  later  their  mother 
was  told  that  they  had  been  killed  and 
buried  along  the  banks  of  a  river. 

Apra  1993 

1.  Satumino  Mendosa  Aguirre,  member  of 
the  CTN.  has  been  hsraaaed,  other  times  In- 
vestigated lot  several  boun  and  on  otho-  oc- 
casions «i™»»««iM«««  by  the  Chief  of  Secniity 
of  Nueva  Guinea,  who  has  told  them 
through  prtsaure  that  he  has  to  turn  Into 
an  informer  on  tbe  activities  of  tbe  CTN  for 
State  Security. 

2.  Alfredo  Woo  Wesobar  and  Agustin  Ro- 
drigues Lopes.  CTN  members,  were  detained 
April  10, 1983  by  tbe  police,  at  tbe  "Maestro 
Gabrid"  Institute,  when  tbey  were  on  thdr 
way  to  advising  and  particft>atlang  in  the 
General  flwrmhly  of  tbe  Union  of  Workers 
of  Gasoline  Stations  (SITEOMA).  They 
took  them  to  substation  #4  of  Chidad 
Jaidln.  tbey  were  detained  for  four  hours. 
They  were  accused  of  a  bad  traffic  maneu- 
ver that  that  vehide  bad  committed  "a  year 
ago." 

3.  Constantino  Pdtien  Vargas  and  Salo- 
mon Dias  Femandes.  46  and  34  years  old  re- 
spectively, both  of  tbe  community  of  To- 
i»i«»,  Nueva  Guinea.  TTiey  are  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  CTN.  They 
were  apprehended  on  AjnH  17,  1963.  Ac- 
cused of  being  countemevolutionaries,  they 
are  in  Juigalpa.  Constantino  Pettien  Vargas 
was  released  May  13, 1983. 

4.  Heimogenes  Aguirre  Laragaespada, 
with  domicile  In  Mateare.  member  of  CTN, 
has  been  lisisiaril  and  Interrogated  by 
membeis  of  Security,  who  have  threatened 
him  and  bis  family.  Tbey  have  tried  to  pres- 
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sure  him  in  order  to  turn  him  into  an  in- 
former for  Security.  On  April  34  a  member 
of  the  Sandlnlata  Popular  Army  fired 
against  hi>  houae  of  residence. 

5.  Uury  Lee  Shoures,  with  donlcUe  in  Ma- 
teare.  member  of  CTN.  On  April  25  21  per- 
sons showed  up  at  his  house  of  residence, 
threatenlnt  to  kill  him  and  set  fire  to  his 
house.  Amonc  the  persons  who  threatened 
him  were  members  of  EPS,  the  FSLN  per- 
sons responsible  for  policy,  the  member  of 
the  municipal  Junta,  the  Coordinator  of 
CDS  and  Cubanoe  Intemadonallstas;  they 
were  supported  by  the  authorities. 

6.  Ignacio  Ticay  Martlnes,  Rito  Peres 
Rublo  and  Andres  Lopez,  members  of  CTN. 
They  were  discharged  from  their  Job  at  the 
hacienda  "El  Progreso"  on  January  26, 1983, 
due  to  pressures  from  the  police,  the  ATC 
and  CST.  They  went  to  the  Judge  of  Grana- 
da and  he  ordered  they  be  returned  to  their 
labors.  The  mass  organisations  have  threat- 
ened them  with  death  if  they  go  back  to 
their  Jobs. 

7.  Frandsoo  Rodrlguex  Sotelo,  Roberto 
Otero  Gonzales,  Gabriel  Medina  I^rgaeap- 
ada.  Ernesto  Agulrre  Gomez.  Gerardo  Ros- 
tran  O.  Santiago  Jimenez  Mejla  and  Reyn- 
aldo  Lopez  Soils,  members  of  CTN,  were 
fired  from  Enabus  on  January  31,  1983. 
They  went  to  the  Second  Labor  Court  and  it 
orderd  their  reintegration  in  the  company. 
There  was  an  appeal  by  Enabus  went  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  ignoring  the  two  higher 
instances  and  in  a  trial  full  of  invalidities 
the  Departmental  Inspector  of  Labor  gave 
into  the  pressures  of  the  company,  coming 
out  for  the  firing  of  the  workers.  They  were 
reintegrated  by  order  of  the  Office  of  the 
Departmental  Labor  Inspector  on  May  25. 
IMS. 

May  19*3 

1.  Julio  Orozco  Jimenez,  left  the  Don 
Booco  Church  on  May  1.  after  the  mass  for 
International  Labor  Day.  He  approached  to 
help  a  person  who  wss  beUig  attacked  by 
the  "mobs";  he  was  beaten  by  them  and 
then  was  handcuffed  by  a  policeman  and 
taken  to  the  substation  of  Bello  Horlzonte. 
He  was  interrogated  with  respect  to  his 
membership  In  CTN.  They  threatened  to 
send  him  to  Zona  Franca.  He  was  released 
on  May  2, 1983. 

2.  CTN,  May  1,  1983,  at  the  Don  Bowx> 
Church,  where  mass  was  being  given  for 
International  Labor  Day,  the  "divine  mobs" 
showed  up  to  attack  the  faithful,  trying  to 
identify  the  members  of  CTN.  The  police 
observed  the  events  without  protecting  the 
victims. 

3.  Agustin  Rodriguez,  union  members  of 
CTN,  on  May  26,  1983,  near  Telcor.  Villa 
Panama,  had  a  truck  he  owned  taken  from 
him,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  carried 
out  a  robbery  In  that  vehicle.  This  truck  was 
used  by  CTN  and  previously  had  been  seized 
by  the  police,  who  had  it  In  their  possession 
for  several  months. 

Juiu  19S3 

1.  CTN,  the  peasants  who  are  members  of 
CTN.  domicile  In  Wasaca.  Matagalpa,  are 
constantly  harassed.  They  come  to  get  them 
at  their  houses  In  the  early  morning  and 
they  are  subjected  to  Intense  Interrogations, 
being  threatened  with  Jail;  they  are:  Er- 
nesto Picado  Hernandez.  Roberto  Tercero 
Gonzalez.. 

2.  Guillermo  Gonzalez  Tercero.  member  of 
CTN.  was  apprehended  on  May  9.  1983  In 
Rancho  Grande.  Accused  of  being  a  coun- 
terrevolutionary, he  is  being  detained  at 
Rancho  Grande  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  see  him.  Free  June  7. 1983. 


3.  RIcardo  Cervantes  Riao.  Roger  Antonio 
Medina  Ruiz  and  Santiago  Dbeda  Cano. 
members  of  CTN.  were  fired  from  their  Jobs 
at  Enabus  of  April  29,  1983,  due  to  a  claim 
fUed  with  the  Ministry  of  Labor  for  the  sev- 
enth day  withheld. 

4.  German  Arellano  and  Joel  BEpinaaa, 
union  members  of  CTN.  They  were  appre- 
hended on  May  26,  1983  In  IBnabus,  They 
were  taken  to  the  Bello  Horteonte  Jail,  they 
were  threatened  with  death,  the  police  pres- 
sured them  to  give  up  the  claim  fUed 
against  Enabus  for  lack  of  payment  of  the 
seventh  day  since  1979.  Free  May  38. 1983. 

5.  Sergio  Roa  Gutlerres.  union  member  of 
CTN,  domicile  In  Managua  He  was  appre- 
hended on  June  7,  1983  by  members  of  the 
CDS  and  the  SandlnlsU  PoUoe.  Initially 
they  told  him  that  there  was  a  denunciation 
against  his  vehicle  In  which  he  got  around, 
then  they  accused  him  of  attacking  two  In- 
dividuals and  later  with  having  Insulted  the 
CO&  He  was  transferred  to  substation  *1 
of  audad  Sandlno.  Free  June  8. 1983. 

6.  Confederation  of  Union  Unification 
(CUS).  A  group  of  union  leaders  of  CUS 
were  attacked  by  mass  organisations  of  the 
FSLN  on  May  31.  1983  when  they  were 
headed  for  the  Assembly  of  the  Unkm  of 
Longshoremen.  Employees  and  Offloe 
Workers  of  the  Port  of  Corlnto.  where  they 
were  going  to  discuss  passible  affiliation 
wIthCUa 

7.  Crescendo  Cananaa.  Guillermo  Sal- 
meron  Jimenez,  Jose  Gomez  Novo*.  Jorge 
Gutierrez  Medrano,  Julio  Soils  Sanuuroa. 
Alejandro  Amuero  Marlines  and  Francisco 
DavUa  Mendoaa.  all  members  of  the  Union 
of  Longshoremen.  Employees  and  Offloe 
Workers  of  the  Port  of  Corlnto,  of  that 
domicile,  were  apprehended  on  June  9. 1983. 
except  Mr.  Francisco  Davila  Mendoaa.  who 
lives  In  Chlnandega  and  he  was  detained  on 
BCay  31.  1983.  The  latter  Is  on  parole  due  to 
Illness.  The  others  were  released  on  July  3. 
1983. 

Jvlv  1983 

1.  Juan  Jose  Rlvas  Sanchea.  33  years  of 
Bge.  electrical  assistant  with  domicile  In  Ma- 
nagua. He  Is  Press  and  Advertising  Secre- 
tary of  the  union  SITRIAM.  member  of 
CTN.  He  was  apprehended  on  July  39,  1983 
at  his  house  of  residence  by  members  of 
State  Security,  accused  of  boycotting  pro- 
duction. 

He  remained  incommimicado  In  State  Se- 
curity for  45  days,  after  which  he  was  re- 
leased, but  be  was  fired. 

2.  Joae  Miranda  Peres.  26  years  of  age. 
Radio  Technician  with  domlcUe  In  Mana- 
gua. He  Is  president  of  the  Union  of  Radio 
Workers  [STTRAl,  member  of  CTN.  Appre- 
hended In  his  house  of  reaidenoe  on  July  18. 
1983.  He  remained  In  El  Chlpote  for  three 
months,  subjected  to  Intense  Interrogations. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  Zona  Franca  Jail, 
being  released  on  January  31. 1984. 

Aufftut  1993 
I.  Miguel  Salgado  Baez.  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the  CTN 
and  founder  of  the  union  of  Aceltera 
Corona/Corona  OU  Can  Co.  He  was  sum- 
moned on  August  5  to  appear  at  House  #50 
of  State  Security;  upon  arriving  there  he 
was  accused  of  Ideological  diversion  and  was 
invited  to  desist  from  his  union  struggle.  On 
August  19  he  was  looked  for  In  his  house  of 
residence  by  SUte  Security;  when  they  did 
not  find  him  they  left  him  a  summons  to 
appear  at  House  #50  In  El  Ch^TOte  the 
next  day.  On  arriving  for  the  appointment 
and  after  a  five-minute  interview,  a  Security 
Jeep  arrived  and  took  him  away,  without  It 


being  known  to  this  day  why  he  was  de- 
tained. He  was  released  September  10.  1983. 
During  his  Imprisonment  he  was  never 
brought  before  any  court  He  was  subjected 
to  Interrogations  and  pressures  of  all  kinds. 
When  he  tried  to  return  to  his  Job  he  was 
fired. 

September  1993 
1.  Napoleon  Molina  Agullera.  adult,  driver, 
with  domicile  In  Managua,  was  summoned 
to  State  Security  at  House  No.  50  of  El  Chl- 
pote. where  he  was  told  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  summons  was  his  member- 
ship In  CTN  which  has  as  an  affiliate  the 
union  called  SIMOTUR  of  the  National  Bus 
Company,  of  wbleh  be  Is  a  member  the  sol- 
dier who  Interrogated  him  threatened  to 
take  away  not  only  his  houae.  but  also  his 
children  and  hand  them  over  to  a  CDI 
(Child  Development  Center).  threat,fning 
him  that  If  be  continued  In  CTN  be  could 
be  tried  by  the  Antl-Somodst  People's 
Courts. 

October  Jf83 

1.  Manuel  Urtilna  Aleman.  adult,  with 
domlcUe  In  Granada.  He  Is  secretary  of  the 
union  of  wortwrs  called  EL  Mombacbo.  of 
lA  Lux  Haiienda.  In  the  department  of  Gra- 
nada. affUlatc  of  the  CTN.  On  October  8. 
1983,  the  union  facilities  were  partially  de- 
stroyed by  some  3000  armed  subjects,  who 
were  led  by  Justlno  Diaz.  They  threatened 
the  board  members  of  the  union,  among 
which  Is  nandaoo  Balladares  Chaves.  They 
destroyed  the  unkm  seal,  tbey  burned 
papers  and  the  accounting  books,  carrying 
off  the  uiUon  funda,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  $1,000,000  oordobas. 

2.  Cllf .  It  denounces  the  unfair  dismissal 
of  workers  Miguel  A.  Klagarto  and  Juan 
Rlvas:  after  State  Sectirity  had  them  prison- 
er in  El  Chlpote  In  order  to  Intestlgate  them 
for  supposed  sabotage  of  the  national  econ- 
omy since  both  on  different  dates  were  Im- 
plicated In  unvoluntary  oil  spUls. 

NovenUter  1993 

1.  Manuel  Antonio  Zeledon  Cano,  38  years 
of  age.  of  this  domicile.  Board  Member  of 
the  CDN,  who  advised  the  union  Simotur 
De  «»«*"".  which  has  had  a  claim  filed 
since  March  of  this  year  for  failure  to  pay 
for  the  seventh  day.  At  the  time  of  his  ap- 
prehension five  patrols  of  the  General 
Headquarters  of  State  Security  surrounded 
his  house,  located  on  Km.  6  of  the  north 
highway,  five  blocks  to  the  south  being 
transferred  to  the  Jails  of  State  Security  In 
El  Chlpote,  where  tbey  are  Investigating 
him.  Mr.  Zeledon  CanO  Is  a  board  member 
of  the  lAtln  American  Federation  of  Trans- 
portation Workers.  Free  Dec  5, 1083. 

2.  Ernesto  C^stlUo  DavUa.  adult.  Union 
Advisor  to  CTN.  was  apprehended  on  Octo- 
ber 25. 1983  In  the  hacienda  La  Argentina  in 
the  department  of  Jinotega.  where  heavily 
aimed  soldiers  appeared  whOe  a  unkm  as- 
sembly was  being  held:  tbey  told  the  work- 
ers that  tbey  did  not  have  to  hold  assem- 
blies, proceeding  to  apprehend  those 
present,  who  were  taken  to  a  military  base 
known  as  La  Colonla.  located  In  the  El  Sar- 
dlnal  District  They  were  detained  for  three 
days,  being  kept  on  their  feet  34  hours  a 
day,  subjected  to  Intense  interrogations  in 
which  they  were  urged  to  abandon  the 
ranks  of  CTN.  The  workers  who  were  de- 
tained were:  Santos  Mora  Hurtado,  Isabel 
Sanchez  Garda.  Marto  Riao  Gonzales,  Juan 
RIao  Gonzalez,  Teodoro  Riao  Gonsalea.  Vln- 
cente  RIzo  Gonzalez,  Rene  Rodriguez. 

3.  Luis  Manuel  Mora  Sanchez,  adult  sec- 
retary general  of  the  union  of  workers  of 


DIario  La  Prensa.  member  of  CTN.  was  ap- 
prehended October  38  of  this  year,  while  he 
was  traveling  In  the  capital:  be  was  later  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  that  the  police  was  not  able 
to  prove.  He  was  released  November  11. 
1983. 

4.  Salvador  Ruiz  Hernandez  and  Oscar 
Cardoxa  Zambrano.  adults,  and  of  this  doml- 
cUe. members  of  the  Nabisco  Crlstal  unkm 
of  workers,  on  November  11  In  the  early 
morning  hours  were  attacked  by  mass  orga- 
nizations who  blamed  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  Evenor  Undo.  Both  unkm  mem- 
bers were  hit  with  clubs  and  chains,  suffer- 
ing visible  and  permanent  wounds. 

5.  Orlando  Mendoaa  Lagqna.  27  years  of 
age.  driver  on  Route  109.  previously  bad 
been  summoned  to  House  *S0.  on  Novem- 
ber 12.  was  apprehended  by  members  of 
State  Security.  Both  bekmg  to  the  CTN.  He 
was  presented  to  the  Antl-Somodst  People's 
Courts  on  July  25,  1984,  sentenced  to  Ave 
years  In  prison. 

6.  On  November  8.  the  National  Bus  Com- 
pany (ENABUS)  fired  six  workers  who  were 
members  of  the  union  Simotur,  member  of 
CTN,  who  since  March  had  asked  for  the 
payment  of  the  seventh  day.  The  company 
maintains  as  a  reason  for  firing  them  the 
Labor  Insubordination  of  the  workers.  From 
the  moment  in  wbk:h  they  were  fired  tbey 
have  been  the  object  of  threats  by  members 
of  State  Security.  The  workers  are:  German 
Ernesto  Reyes  Arevalo.  Cesar  Dolmus  Mar- 
tinez, Rafael  Caldero  MeJla.  Jose  Murillo 
OnHKO,  Jose  Guadamuz,  Jose  Luis  Rocha. 

7.  Santos  Sanchez  Cortedano.  30  yean  of 
age,  and  Jadnto  Sanchez  Corte  Dano,  32 
years  of  age.  with  domicile  in  San  Ramon, 
department  of  Matagalpa,  member  of  the 
CTN,  were  apprehended  by  the  police  on 
October  22  of  this  year.  They  are  currently 
prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  system  of  Ma- 
tagalpa, since  they  were  arrested  thetr 
fzmlly  members  have  not  been  able  to  see 
them.  Sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison  by 
the  Police  for  rustling.  Pardoned  and  re- 
leased on  September  1, 1984. 

8.  Juan  Pablo  Martinez  Rice,  adult,  bus 
driver,  with  this  domicile,  member  of  the 
Union  of  Urban  Transit  Drivers  (SIMO- 
TUR). affiliate  of  CTN.  On  November  12  be 
was  apprehended  at  his  house  of  resfciaice 
by  monbers  of  State  Security  and  was  taken 
to  El  Chlpote  and  later  to  the  Zona  Franca 
Jails.  Free  January  12. 1984. 

9.  Jose  Eugenlo  Membreno  Moreno,  adult 
Executive  Secretary  of  CTN.  of  this  domi- 
cile. Unknown  elements  helped  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night  stoned  his  house  on  November 
21  23  and  24. 

10  Arcadio  Ortiz  Esplnoca.  driver  for  the 
National  Bus  Company  and  member  of  the 
Union  of  Urban  Transit  Drivers,  affiliate  of 
the  CTN.  was  detained  by  State  Security  on 
November  7,  1983  and  taken  to  El  Chlpote 
Jails  and  later  transferred  to  Zona  Franca. 
He  was  turned  over  the  Antl-Somodst  Peo- 
ple's Courts  on  July  25.  1984  and  sentenced 
to  dght  years  In  prtaon. 

11.  Napoleon  Molina  Agullera.  38  years  of 
age,  and  Eduardo  Aburto  Gutlerres,  30 
years  of  sge.  are  urban  route  drivers  In  Ma- 
nagua, who  work  for  the  National  Bus  Com- 
pany, belonging  to  the  union  of  Urban 
Transit  Drivers  (SIMOTUR).  affiliate  of 
CTN,  were  detained  on  November  7,  1983. 
being  taken  to  the  Chlpote  Jails,  snd  being 
transferred  later  to  Zona  Franca,  where 
they  are  currently  locked  up.  They  were 
handed  over  to  the  Antl-Somodst  People's 
Courts  on  July  25.  1984,  and  sentenced  to 
five  years  In  prison. 


Janvam  1994 

1.  Benito  Gomes  Oenteno,  38  years  of  age. 
union  leader  of  the  CTN.  On  January  6. 
1984,  the  Mlgratkm  authorities  stopped  him 
from  leaving  Uie  country  when  he  was 
beaded  for  Honduras  via  airplane,  on  a  trip 
for  health  reasooa.  The  cause  given  by  the 
Mlgratkm  authorities  Is  that  "be  has  a  traf- 
f k;  fine  pending  for  $30,000  oordobas"  wbkdi 
Is  false.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Mlgratkm  and  Aliens  Office  on  Jsnuary 
9  of  this  year. 

2.  Ivonne  Izagulrre  Blanco,  adult  secre- 
tary of  CTN  and  wUb  this  domicile,  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1984,  her  house  was  stoned  by  un- 
known persons.  On  the  15th  of  the  same 
month  they  managed  to  Identify  Roger  Ivan 
Soils  Esplnoca  soldier,  who  tried  to  physical- 
ly attack  her  son.  slnee  be  bad  dtoeovered 
blm  throwing  the  rocks. 

Febmary  1994 

1.  Alfonso  DavUa  Ferea.  adult  imkmlsr., 
membo^  of  the  Ftastino  Martina  Union, 
member  of  CUS.  On  January  3$.  lOM.  be 
was  detained  by  the  police  authorities  of 
Chtehlgalpa.  department  of  Chlnandega; 
whUe  be  was  dlxtrilmtlng  the  newspaper 
"SoUdarity",  organ  of  the  CUS,  at  the  San 
Antonio  Sugar  Mill.  He  was  taken  to  the 
dty  of  Chlnandega.  wbere  be  remained 
under  arrest  for  48  hours. 

Rito  Vhras  Amador.  Jose  Amador  and  "H- 
moteo  Urblna,  aU  adulta.  with  domidle  in 
the  community  of  Verdun.  Nueva  Guinea. 
Zalaya  Sur.  Members  of  UTC/CTM.  tbey 
were  apprehended  by  members  of  State  Se- 
curity on  February  4.  1084.  taken  to  the 
Nueva  Guinea  Jails.  The  first  two  were  freed 
on  March  28.  1984  and  the  third  on  March 
20  1084. 

3.  Carlos  Jose  Acevedo  SIrias,  39  years  of 
age,  of  this  domteUe.  Secretary  General  of 
the  Federatton  of  Workers  Distributing 
Medicines  and  of  Laboratories  of  Nicaragua 
(FETDIMFAUi),  member  of  CTN.  On  No- 
vember 33,  1983,  he  was  apprehended  by 
members  of  State  Security  remaining  In  EI 
Chlpote  for  12  days,  where  be  was  invesU- 
gated  on  the  whereabouU  and  acttvtties  of 
his  brother  Alejandro  Acevedo  Sirlas,  who 
they  relate  to  FDN.  On  February  10.  1084. 
he  was  reapprehended  and  taken  again  to  El 
Chlpote,  where  be  was  forced  to  put  on 
overalls.  He  was  subjected  to  Intense  Inter- 
rogatlims.  during  which  he  was  urged  to  Im- 
pUcate  CTN  leaders  with  organiMtkins  sudi 
as  the  FDN  and  CIA.  Tbey  threatened  to 
make  bis  wife  disappear  and  hand  bis  chU- 
dren  over  to  a  CentO'  for  Minors. 

For  48  consecutive  hours  they  d^ntved 
him  of  water,  sleep  and  food.  He  was  re- 
leased on  February  24.  1084.  after  signing  a 
statement  In  wbidi  he  said  that  be  bad  not 
been  subjected  to  torture,  bis  future  activi- 
ties being  under  the  supervlston  of  State  Se- 
curity. 

MarOt  1994 

1.  Cruz  Talslgue  Jtanenea  and  Jose  Dolores 
Rodriguez.  Peasant  unionists  afflllat«<d  with 
the  CTN  with  domidle  In  Nueva  Guinea. 
Department  of  Zelaya.  On  February  21. 
1984.  they  were  arbitrarily  arrested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Sandinlste  Popular  [People's] 
Army  In  the  community  of  El  Letrero, 

2.  Daniel  Narvaes.  In  charge  of  the  unkm 
of  the  Z<Hie:  Joae  Santos  Matamoroa.  Leon- 
ardo Mayorga  and  Erasmo  Matamoroa. 
members  of  the  Fatlma  Hadenda  Unton.  In 
Mojarras.  department  of  Leon,  affiliates  of 
the  CTN,  denounce  repreaston  and  constant 
harassment  by  Mr.  Jose  AguUar.  In  charge 
of  the  FSLN  for  the  aone.  who  accuses  them 
of  being  counterrevolutionaries,  threatening 
to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom. 


Man  1994 


1.  The  Executive  Committee  of  Tbe  Con- 
federation of  Union  Unification  (CUS)  pro- 
tested before  Comandante  Danid  Ortega 
Saavedra.  Coordinator  of  the  Natiooal  Rc- 
ooostnietion  Government  Junta,  tbe  oontin- 
uous  attacks  avtinat  tbe  Industrial  Training 
SdMwl  of  CUS.  kicated  In  tbe  Maria  Auxi- 
liadoia  distrlet  of  this  captital.  wliidi  was 
searclied  on  May  1. 1984  by  members  of  the 
SandlnisU  Defeme  Committees  (CDS),  who 
painted  on  tlie  walls  and  took  obJecU  of 
value  that  were  in  tbe  buOdinc. 

3.  Juan  Dionisio  Meicado  Samuria.  adult 
Union  Advlsar  of  tbe  CTN  for  tlie  regkm  of 
Mombacbo.  department  of  Granada;  on 
May  8  of  this  year,  near  La  Ub  Hadenda. 
be  was  threatened  by  three  airidiers  who  re- 
spond to  tbe  names  of;  Jose  Aguine.  Arturo 
Gomez  and  Dora  Sandoval,  wbo  threatened 
him  so  tliat  be  wouM  leave  tlie  sector  wben 
he  carries  out  bis  union  activities. 

8.  Ramon  Totres  Patana.  43  years  of  age. 
Industrial  Tedmidan.  with  domkdle  In  Ma- 
nagua. f|Wi|if**  of  tbe  Union  of  Worters  of 
tbe  OU  Industry  of  Managua  (SITRIAM). 
member  of  CTN.  On  April  3S  of  this  year, 
two  members  of  State  Security  showed  up 
at  bis  wortqiiaoe  to  band  over  to  blm  a  sum- 
mon to  appear  at  House  «50.  On  tbe  astta 
be  was  attended  by  an  official  wbo  accused 
him  of  boyootttaig  production  snd  stealing 
spare  parts  and  toola.  He  was  pbotogrspbed 
whUe  be  was  bdng  interrogated  on  his  ac- 
tivttlea.  both  unkm  and  personal,  in  vtrture 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  submit  his  resig- 
natkm.  Again  on  tbe  14th.  19tb  and  32nd  of 
May  be  was  summoned,  being  urged  at 
those  meetings  to  offer  information  on  com- 
panions who  according  to  State  Security  are 
opposed  to  tbe  unkm  operating  In  Aodtera 
Corona  Joining  the  CTS  [the  Sandkitsts 
Workers' Fedoation] 

4.  Andres  OUvas  OUvares,  adult  unionist 
of  tbe  CUS.  Secretary  of  Proceedings  and 
AgreemenU  of  the  Federation  of  Peasant 
Workers  of  Chlnandega.  He  Is  currently 
being  tbe  object  of  hsrassments  and  un- 
justified Jailings  due  to  accusations  of  mem- 
bers of  tlw  SandlnisU  Defense  Committee 
of  the  housing  development  "Federal  Ger- 
many" [Alf"*"**  Federal]  In  tbe  City  of 
Chlnandega. 

5.  On  May  34.  1964.  tlw  central  headquar- 
ters of  tbe  CTN  was  militarily  occupied  by 
membns  of  tbe  Sandintsta  PoUoe  sUtkmed 
in  Substatton  «2.  wbo  Insisted  on  sdsing  a 
letter  written  by  a  unionist  In  prison  In 
Zona  Ftanca  and  a  poster  refecring  to  it 
which  were  on  display  In  tbe  window  of  the 
rwmitlon  nffifl*  of  that  unkm  beadmiarters. 
Tbe  poUoemen  interrogated  those  present 
on  tbe  sfffT'-**""  of  Integratkm  of  tbdrs  in 
the  Sandlnista  Popular  Militias  and  other 
organisations  of  tbe  FSLN  Party. 

Jme  1994 

1.  Benito  Gomea  Centeno,  33.  In  charge  of 
tbe  CTN  for  the  northern  region  of  the 
country.  On  June  2.  1984.  he  was  appre- 
hended in  bis  bouse  of  reskienoe  by  mUttary 
troops  of  State  Security,  wbo  Informed  bis 
fmiiy  members  that  tbe  arrest  was  due  to 
counterrevolutkmary  acttvttiea  against  tbe 
Law  on  Iaw  and  Order  and  Pubile  Safety. 

On  a  visit  granted  to  his  brother  on  June 
11.  be  was  able  to  verifr  utf*  of  Intrave- 
nous  Injedkmson  bis  left  aim.  incoherence 
In  t^iirtng,  InabUity  to  remember  known  per- 
sons, difficulty  In  motor  coordination  as  a 
result  of  poor  treatment  and  the  worsening 
of  bis  old  Illness  In  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
spinal  colunm.  On  June  30, 18  days  after  bia 
arrest  he  was  presented  by  State  Security 
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together  with  the  prlaoner  Pedro  Heman 
Bspinosa  Sanches  (The  Pish),  who  involved 
him  in  his  statementa  as  a  member  of  the 
Internal  Front  of  the  Counterrevolution. 
The  Appeals  Court  of  Managua  declared  In- 
admiaaible  a  writ  for  personal  appearance 
filed  because  of  his  health  situation,  adduc- 
ing that  no  right  of  his  is  being  violated  and 
that  under  the  state  of  emergency  collective 
rights  have  priority  over  individual  rights: 
in  this  way  his  right  to  be  attended  by  a 
doctor  was  denied.  Freed  by  pardon  on  Sep- 
tember 1. 1984. 

2.  Human  Calderon  Arauz,  35,  union 
leader  of  the  CTN.  On  June  2  of  this  year 
he  was  apprehended  in  his  house  of  resi- 
dence by  members  of  State  Security.  Mr. 
Calderon  Araux  since  1980  had  been  the 
victim  of  harassments  by  military  authori- 
ties of  the  Sandlnlata  government  and  its  re- 
lated organiations.  According  to  the  official 
communique  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
his  arrest  was  due  to  "counterrevolution- 
ary" activities  against  the  Law  on  the  Main- 
tenance of  Law  and  Order  and  Public 
Safety.  On  June  20  he  was  mentioned  by  a 
prisoner  as  a  member  of  the  Internal  Front 
of  the  Counterrevolution.  Since  the  date  of 
his  detention  he  has  been  in  a  state  without 
defense  and  without  appearing  before  a 
Judge.  Freed  by  pardon  on  September  1. 
1984. 

3.  Htmiberto  Ramon  Lopes  Lopez,  adult, 
with  domicile  in  Corinto.  department  of 
Chlnandega  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Affairs 
of  the  Dnion  of  Nicaraguan  Sailors  (SU- 
MANIC),  member  of  the  SCT.  On  June  15. 
1984.  he  filed  a  formal  denunciation  for  the 
harassments  that  have  been  suffered  by  the 
members  of  SUMANIC  since  May  10  of  this 
year,  the  date  on  which  they  reported  to 
State  Security  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Luis  Ramires  Guevara.  60  years  of  age.  work 
companion,  who  they  were  giving  lodging  at 
the  union  headquarters.  During  the  first 
week  of  June  the  military  authorities  appre- 
hended as  implicated  in  the  disappearance 
of  Mr.  Ramires  Guevara  unionists  Henston 
Garth  Mitchel.  Alonso  Estrada  Gomez  and 
Armando  Sosa  Palacios.  their  families  not 
knowing  the  place  of  their  detenUon. 
Through  efforts  of  the  CPDH  it  was  possi- 
ble to  establish  that  the  detained  are  in  Jails 
of  State  Security  of  Leon,  known  as  Quinta 
"TE"  and  versions  have  been  obtained  that 
Mr.  Luis  Ramires  Guevara  was  found  dead 
on  a  l)oat  on  which  he  worked.  Leaders  of 
the  union  have  Informed  CPDH  that  their 
members  have  been  pressured  by  members 
of  SUte  Security  so  that  they  will  drop  out 
of  the  International  TransporUtion  Federa- 
tion, of  which  the  union  Is  a  member. 

Jvly  1984 

1.  Sergio  Antonio  Castellon  Gonsales, 
adult,  driver  on  Route  114,  member  of  the 
Dnion  of  Urban  Transit  Drivers  (SIMO- 
TUR),  member  of  the  CTN.  He  was  arrested 
in  the  central  plant  of  the  National  Bus 
Company  (ENABU8)  on  July  14,  1984.  by 
two  of  his  work  colleagues  who  are  militia- 
men. The  event  occurred  while  he  was  dis- 
tributing flyers  in  which  SIMOTUR  was 
calling  a  meeting  of  its  members  to  inform 
them  of  the  sUte  of  the  labor  claim  filed  in 
March  of  1983  for  failure  to  pay  the  seventh 
day.  He  was  taken  to  the  "Command  Post," 
where  he  was  interrogated  by  Mr.  Guiller- 
mo  Zapata.  Director  of  Operations  of  the 
Company,  after  which  he  was  released. 

2.  Isidro  Arblzu  Ocon,  40  years  of  age,  and 
Daniel  Leiva,  42.  unionists  of  the  CTN,  with 
domicile  in  the  Mojarras  District,  depart- 
ment of  Leon.  On  July  18,  of  this  year,  they 
were  apprehended  by   military   troops  of 


State  Security,  being  released  the  same  day 
after  having  been  threatened  and  intimidat- 
ed to  abandon  their  union  activities  in  the 
Mojarras  aone. 

3.  Jose  Altamirano  Rojas,  adult,  with 
domicile  in  Managua,  Asst.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  CTN.  He  was  recently  mentioned 
in  the  public  and  televised  statements  of  the 
prisoners  Luis  Mora  Sanches  and  Pedro 
Heman  Bspinoaa,  who  implicated  him  in 
supposed  counterrevolutionary  activities.  As 
Altamirano  RoJas  states,  those  accusations 
are  a  virtual  threat  of  arrest  with  which  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  put  an  end  to  his 
union  activities  and  terrorise  the  political 
leaders  of  the  opposition  so  that  they  will 
abandon  the  country. 

AugvMt  im 

1.  «84-48-037.  Juan  Mercado  Samuria. 
adult.  Union  Advisor  of  the  CTN,  with 
domicile  In  Granada,  is  being  haraaied  by 
members  of  mass  organisations  of  the  San- 
dlnlata Front,  who.  headed  by  Justino  Diax. 
in  charge  of  the  lone.  and  two  leaders  of  the 
Association  of  Workers  of  the  Countryside 
of  the  Region  of  Mombacho  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Granada.  On  July  28  and  August  14 
of  this  year,  these  individuals  arrived  to 
seek  him  at  the  San  BmlUo  Hacienda,  locat- 
ed at  the  foot  of  Mombacho  Volcano,  terror- 
ising the  worken  with  shots  in  the  air  and 
hurling  insults  at  the  CTN.  Military  troops 
of  the  SandlnisU  Police  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  investigating  their  union  ac- 
tivities in  the  community  of  Ouanacasta. 
with  the  evident  intention  of  terroriiing  the 
workers  affiliated  with  the  CTN. 

The  CPDH  has  sent  a  communication  to 
the  Delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
in  Region  IV,  asking  for  guarantees  for  the 
worker  leader  and  respect  for  his  union  ac- 
UviUes. 

CHaOROUMUCAL    SumtAKT    or    THK    Larst 

PaoBUDf  BiouaHT  About  Aoahist  thz 
CoimDiKAnoii  OP  Ukiom  UmncAnoM 
[CU8]  IT  THE  Sahdimista  Natiomal  Ld- 
BiATioa  niOMT  [FBLNl 

mmBUTS  BACKoaouiiv 
On  August  5  of  this  year,  through  very  re- 
liable sources,  our  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee learned  of  the  existence  of  a  vast 
plan,  fostered  by  the  FBLN.  to  destroy  our 
union  organisation  of  worken  and  their 
leaders,  or  at  least  to  divide  it  artifically 
through  repressive  and  destructive  actions, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  destruction  of  the 
political  and  union  image  of  cotnradw  Alvin 
Guthrie  Rivers  and  Jose  B^dnoaa  Navas. 
Secretary  General  and  Political  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  CU8  was 
contemplated,  through  a  publicity  t^mpaiyw 
through  the  daily  paper  "Barrtcatta,"  offi- 
cial organ  of  communication  of  the  FBLN 
and  the  newspaper  "El  Nuevo  Diario."  a 
pro-government  newspaper,  as  well  as 
through  the  state  radios  and  the  SandlnisU 
Television  System,  which  being  State  prop- 
erty in  practice  is  used  to  its  taste  and  whim 
by  the  FBLN  for  ita  own  benefit,  within  the 
State-party-army  confusion  currently  reign- 
ing in  Nicaragua. 

The  FBLN,  according  to  our  first  informa- 
tion, planned  to  use  as  a  point  of  attack.  In 
order  to  end  free  and  democratic  unionism 
promoted  and  professed  by  the  Internation- 
al Confederation  of  Free  Union  Organisa- 
tions [CI08L]  and  the  Inter-American  Re- 
gional Organisation  of  Workers  (GRIT],  the 
individuals  German  Reyes  Monjarretx  and 
Victoria  Garcia  de  Castillo,  Secretary  of 
Conflicts  and  Secretary  of  Feminine  Action, 
of  our  National  Executive  Committee,  and 


the  iiullvidual  Luis  Felipe  Duarte,  Secretary 
of  Culture  of  the  Union  of  Longshoremen. 
Employees  and  Office  Workers  of  the  Port 
of  Corinto.  an  affiliate  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
Federation  of  Workers  [CSTl,  which  is  as 
its  name  indicates  together  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  of  the  Countryside 
[ATCl,  a  union  arm  of  the  FSLN. 

ponns  OF  vnw  or  kstss  MoiiJAaaRX.  oabcia 

DS  CASTILLO  Aim  BUAin* 

On  Thursday,  August  18  of  this  year,  at  a 
meeting  of  our  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee, the  IndiTktual  Reyea  Mooiarrete  stated 
that  he  lived  in  a  population  district  con- 
trolled by  the  current  government,  or  what 
is  the  same,  by  the  FBLN.  and  that  the  San- 
dlnlsta defense  Committees  and  the  Sandl- 
nlsta police  had  threatened  to  suppress  sup- 
plies to  a  small  grocery  store  that  he  has  in 
his  bouse,  in  addition  to  threatening  to  take 
away  his  ration  card,  a  card  through  which 
we  Nlcaraguans  can  buy  the  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive basic  products  for  subsistenoe,  in 
the  centers  of  mass  outlay,  indicated  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Ministry  of  Domestic  Trade 
[MICODfl.  In  addition  both  the  CDS. 
which  are  a  faithful  copy  of  the  Defense 
Committees  of  the  Revolution  [CDR]  that 
exist  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  Sandlnlsta  policy, 
are  functional  organisms  of  the  FBLN  party 
and  obviously  they  have  as  their  fundamen- 
tal mission  the  implantation  by  means  of 
deed  and  sometimes  by  law  of  a  police  state, 
in  the  style  of  those  countries  with  a  pro- 
Soviet  totalitarian  economic-political 
system.  In  turn  Mrs.  Garcia  de  Castillo  said 
that  although  her  husband  was  an  ex-offl- 
dal  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Popular  ■  Army  [EPS] 
and  current  memt>er  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Pop- 
ular Militias  [MPS],  military  organisations 
controlled  totally  by  the  FBUf,  both  the 
CDS  and  the  Sandlnlsta  Police  had  threat- 
ened her  that  they  would  remove  her 
"space"  which  she  earned  her  living  and 
which  is  located  in  the  municipal  market  of 
Chlnandega.  According  to  what  the  individ- 
uals Reyes  Monjarretx  and  Garda  de  Cas- 
tillo said,  all  threats,  the  constant  harass- 
ment, etc,  of  which  they  were  victims,  be- 
cause the  CUS  was  participating  actively  in 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Coordinator 
"Doctor  Ramlro  Sacasa  Guerrero"  (CDNl 
and  therefore,  our  organisation  should  with- 
draw from  said  political  group,  which  in 
Nicaragua  constitutes  the  genuine  dvlc  and 
democratic  opposition  to  the  misguided  and 
disastrous  direction  of  the  Nicaraguan  revo- 
lutionary process  by  the  current  regime  of 
the  FBLN. 

On  that  occasion,  the  remaining  members 
of  our  National  Executive  Committee, 
which  is  made  up  of  a  total  of  15  comrades, 
explained  to  the  individuals  Reyes  Monjar- 
retx and  Garda  de  Castillo  that  they  should 
remember  that  the  CDN  was  a  democratic 
organization,  currently  made  up  of  four 
democratic  jMlltlcal  parties,  by  the  Higher 
Council  of  Private  Enterprise  of  Nicaragua 
[C08EP],  as  well  as  by  the  Confederation 
of  Workers  of  Nicaragua  CCTN],  with  a 
Social-Christian  orientation,  and  the  CUS. 
of  a  Social-Democrat  orientation,  and  that 
therefore,  within  the  dvlc  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy currently  being  waged  in  Nicaragxia 
we  felt  that  the  CDN  was  the  most  suitable 
group  in  which  we  could  struggle  dvidy  for 
a  better  Nicaragua,  where  our  youth  will 
not  continue  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  war 
fronts,  by  the  political  interests  of  the  mili- 
tary-political party  in  power,  which  is  trying 


■  Throushout  thcae  doeuinenU  Popular -People. 


to  perpetuate  Itself  in  our  country,  that  we 
were  struggling  for  a  State  in  which  ration 
cards  will  not  exist,  through  which  our 
people  are  manltHilated.  where  our  children 
wlU  not  continue  to  be  educated  in  hatred 
aiMl  violence.  Init  rather  in  love  and  human 
solidarity  toward  others,  etc  In  addition,  it 
was  stated  that  they  should  not  become 
cowardly  now  that  also  almost  all  the  other 
members  of  our  National  Executive  Coundl 
had  also  been  threatened  and  even  beaten 
and  JaUed.  by  the  so-called  mass  organisa- 
tions of  the  FSUf.  such  as  for  example, 
comrades  Alvin  Guthrie  Rivers  and  Jose 
Iteplnoaa  Navas.  our  Secretary  Oeneial  and 
PoUtical  Secretary  reapecUvely.  whose 
houses  are  full  of  threatening  "painted  slo- 
gans," full  of  disdain  and  hatred,  and  with  a 
sinister  cross  that  explains  the  intentions  of 
those  who  made  them,  in  addition  to  having 
been  physically  attacked  on  one  occasion  in 
the  port  dty  of  Corinto,  and  that  in  spite  of 
those  threaU  and  that  aggression,  comradta 
Guthrie  Rivets  and  Bv>inaaa  Navas  had 
taken  them  as  the  risk  or  natural  price  to  be 
run  or  paid  by  union  leaders  or  of  any  other 
nature,  who  struggle  for  the  cause  of  a 
better  Nicaragua,  and  that  therefore,  the 
decision  could  not  be  made  to  separate  from 
CDN  only  on  the  basis  of  the  supposed 
threats  that  the  two  of  them  were  receiving. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  made  dear  to 
them,  that  in  conformity  with  our  union 
statutes,  the  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary 
Congress  of  the  CUS  constituted  the  maxi- 
mum authority  within  our  union  organisa- 
tion and  that  it  had  been  precisely  the  V 
and  VI  Ordinary  General  Congress  "Luis 
Medrano  nores"  and  "For  the  Unity  and 
Autonomy  of  the  Nicaraguan  Working 
Class"  who  had  dedded  and  ratified  the  par- 
tidpation  and  active  and  belligerant  con- 
tinuation of  our  organisation  within  the 
CDN  and  that  later,  at  the  first  CUS  Sym- 
posium "On  the  Situation  of  Nicaragua." 
which  had  gathered  again  our  General  Con- 
gress, and  even  with  wide  partidpatlon  of 
unions  that  did  not  belong  to  any  of  our 
imion  federations  but  that  had  been  found- 
ed and  promoted  by  the  CUS  and  that  in 
fact  were  considered  in  favor  of  our  organi- 
sation, the  partidpatlon  of  CUS  in  CDN 
had  been  ratified,  and  it  was  recaUed  that  at 
both  events  they  themselves  had  stated  that 
they  were  totally  in  agreement  with  the 
democratic  podtion  of  the  CDN  already  in- 
dicated and  that  in  addition  they  two  were 
signers  of  numerous  documents  of  the  Na- 
tional  Executive  committee  of  the  CUS 
where  our  active  partidpatlon  in  CDN  was 
dearly  written  down. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  reasons  given  and 
argued  before  with  many  details  before 
Reyes  Monjarrets  and  Garda  de  Castillo,  in 
view  of  their  attitude  of  intransigence  and 
of  threats,  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  their  po- 
sitioas  with  ours,  aiming  at  the  unity  of  our 
organisation,  it  was  agreed  with  said  sub- 
jects that  during  Thursday  and  Friday  Sep- 
tember 8  and  7  of  this  year,  an  ExtraonM- 
nary  General  Congress  of  the  CUS  would  be 
convened  In  order  that  definitively  our 
highest  authority  would  be  the  one  to 
decide  if  we  continued  or  not  participating 
in  CDN.  Of  course,  we  were  and  continue  to 
be  totally  sure  that  our  Extraordinary  Gen- 
eral Congress  would  ratify  once  again  our 
union-political  podtion  of  partidpatlon  in 
the  CDN. 
"TAKma"  OP  THE  nino«  oppicx  op  thx  ens  by 

IXTSS    MOWJAURX   AXS   TBS   IBT   OP   TBS 
POLLOWSaS 

On  Saturday.  August  18  of  this  year,  in  a 
surprise  and  in  spite  of  the  agreement  men- 


tioned above,  the  individuals  Reyes  Moojar- 
retsand  Garda  de  Castillo  appMred  at  the 
office  of  our  union.  In  the  company  of  the 
Individual  Luis  Felipe  Duarte  and  a  mall 
group  of  persons,  totally  unknown  in  our 
union    organlsatloo.    among   which    there 
were  some  members  of  the  C8T,  from  the 
department  of  Chlnandega.  In  addition  to 
known  CDS  members  and  membtis  of  the 
ftandinM-  Popular  MOldas  OCFSl,  etc.  aU 
with  the  purpose  of  demanding  that  our  Na- 
tional Executive   Committee   immediatdy 
make  the  decision  to  withdraw  wtthont  due 
warning  from  CDN.  After  talUng  from  4 
pjB.  untfl  11  pjn.  on  that  same  day  wttb  In- 
dividuals Reyes  Moajanets  and  Oateia  de 
Castillo,  as  weU  as  with  her  husband  Al- 
berto Castillo,  a  TDiCOR  worker,  a 
«v»«iitwwnif^iti^Ttis  oonpany  and  who 
the  vehlde  lie  MAKWaiM  No.  W  in  vbidi 
he  deceitfully  by  night  went  to  recrntt 
people:  apparently  tbey  were  oooTlneed  that 
they  should  respect  the  agreement  men- 
tioned above  and  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  told  that  comrades  AMn  Guthrie 
Riven  and  Jose  Bvlnoaa  Navas  bad  to  leave 
urgently  for  Cuctnavaea  Ifezloo  in  order  to 
attend  the  organlHd  meetinc  of  CIOSL, 
called  "New  Focuses  of  the  ■eopomlc  CrWs 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean."  and 
that  therefore  be  could  not  give  tbem  any 
more  time,  above  aO  because  It  was  a  matter 
that  had  already  been  discuaed  enoogH  and 
on  which,  as  was  said  befote,  a  aatJataetory 
agreement  bad  been  reached.  It  was  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  CIOSL  meeting,  re- 
ferred to  above,  when  he.  the  President  of 
Mexk»,  Lie  Migud  de  la  Madrid,  was  speak- 
ing  that   comrades   Guthrie   Riven   and 
Espinoaa  Navas  received  a  cablegram  tram 
the  rest  of  the  members  of  our  Natlaoal  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  In  whldi  they  were  told 
that  Reyes  Monjarrets.  Oarda  de  Castillo 
and  Felipe  Duarte  with  their  small  group  of 
people  who  were  sympathtan  of  the  FBLN 
had  vlcriently  "taken"  the  offloe  of  our 
unkm.  after  breaking  the  doon  and  win- 
dows of  the  same.  It  is  good  to  remember 
that  at  the  CIOSL  event,  which  we  already 
mentkioed,  union  represaotatlves  of  more 
than  100  unkm  organisations  saemben  of 
CIOSL  had  come,  from  more  than  90  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  that  said  representa- 
tives almost  i«««i'«»»'ww»r  aimretnl  to  oom- 
HMles  Outhrie  Riven  and  bptiKaa  Navas 
that  they  fuUy  explain  to  the  entirety  of 
that  group  the  sltuatlan  that  the  CUS  was 
experiencing  at  that  sad  moment.  BCfeetlve- 
ly  and  by  heeding  the  mggestioas  of  the 
brother  union  lepiesentatives  present  at 
that  event,  It  was  up  to  Outhrie  Riven  to 
denounce  the  union  rtprwilon  of  the  FBLW 
agi^ist  the  CUS,  sinoe  July  19,  1979.  even 
though  one  at  the  most  eminent  martyn  in 
the  struggle  for  the  Uberattan  of  NIcangua 
against  the  Soraoga  temUy  dynasty  was  pre- 
cisely one  of  the  general  seoetaitas  of  CUB. 
comrade  Luis  Medrano  norea.  In  other 
things,  comrade  Outhrie  Riven  explained 
the  initial  effort  of  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment to  Impose  one  worken'  federation,  ob- 
viously of  Marxist  I«nlnlst  tendency,  and 
that  logically  had  as  Its  goal  the  eradication 
from  the  supposed  new  Nicaragua,  of  the 
Social-Christian  union  ideological  tenden- 
cies ss  well  as  the  Sodal-Democratlc  ones 
also:  conurade  Outhrie  Riven  also  men- 
tioned the  searching  of  whkdi  the  union 
oenten  of  our  federations  have  been  the 
object,  such  ss  for  example,  the  office  of 
the  Federation  of  Worken  of  Brtell.  etc, 
and  In  addition  he  fmr**'****^  the  constant 
imprisonments  of  our  union  affiliates  and 
leaders,  only  for  the  "crime  of  lesa  mages- 


tad"  of  being  from  CUS.  as  wdl  as  the  con- 
stant dlfftailtke  that  exist  in  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  and  with  the  legal  authorities 
when  It  is  a  matter  of  todWIdual  or  ooOee- 
tlve  cases  advised  by  COS;  in  short,  comrade 
Outhrie  Riven  described  clearly  to  the  as- 
sembly of  CI08L,  mentioned  so  many  times, 
that  In  Nicaragua  currently  union  freedom 
to  highly  lesUlcted  and  mortally  threat- 
ened. Later  and  making  use  of  a  meeting  of 
the  ORTT  Executive  Committee,  again  com- 
rade Jose  Bipliiuaa  Navas  exirialned  the 
problem  that  unfbctunatdy  CUS  experienc- 
ing at  that  time,  due  to  the  vast  plan  for  the 
destruction  or  dhriaion  of  CUB,  led  diame- 
fuQy  by  the  FBUf .  whldi  curioudy  exports 
the  Idea,  eipertally  for  the  oountites  of 
Western  Europe  that  In  Nicaragua  currently 
the  worken  and  peasants  are  tai  power  (?).  It 
is  appmptlate  to  remember  that  ORTT,  in 
view  of  the  explanaHnp  of  comrade  Jose 
*T«'>"—  named  comrade  Juan  Rafael 
Marval  Ubder  Secretary  General  of  that 
group  so  that  he  would  deal  with  the  prori- 
stonal  government  of  Nicaragua  In  order  to 
try  and  find  a  satisfactory  aoluttan  to  the 

pi^iMani  ^t^Bt^iwititng  US. 

to  wiCAaAeoA  or  oomhiws  aunoas 

■AVAS,    A»    SKUTAL 


On  Friday.  August  94  of  thto  year,  com- 
rades Outhrie  Riven  and  EsptaMaa  Navas 
left  Mexico  for  Managua,  in  order  to  appear 
as  quickly  as  irtnrl*''*  In  the  office  of  our 
union.  In  order  to  diseuss  and  again  solve 
the  problem  doubtlessly  caused  by  the 
FBUV:  however,  tbey  had  problems  with  the 
fUi^  tai  El  SalvadOT.  but  with  aD  of  that 
they  left  El  Salvador  for  Managua  to  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  25th.  arriving  at 
8:80  aJD.  at  the  dty  of  Managua,  showtaig 
up  at  approximately  9:15  ajm.  at  the  office 
of  our  union,  the  basic  Interest  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  our  National  Executive  Committee 
being  to  oofHerve  the  tradttlanal  unity  of 
the  CUB.  Comrades  Outhrie  Riven  and 
■^■■■»«—  Navas  were  reoehred  with  enthusi- 
astic applfw*  by  the  true  union  bases  of 
CUB  present  there  and  even  some  of  the 
pfaaantt  who  supposedly  had  come  to  the 
dty  of  Managua  to  support  the  Indivldnals 
Reyes  Monjarrets  and  Garda  de  Castillo 
told  ffflmrf'**  Outhrie  Riven  that  State  Se- 
curity bad  threatened  them  and  bad  taken 
them  by  force  so  that  they  would  support 
the  Individuals  In  question,  but  that  they 
were  with  the  legitimate  national  leadenhlp 
of  CUB.  although  they  feared  for  their  lives 
and  those  of  their  family.  Concerned  that 
things  not  worsen,  our  National  Executive 
Committee  proposed  to  the  indlriduals 
Reyes  Monjaireta  and  Oarda  de  Osstlllo 
that  during  the  days  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
September  29  and  80  of  thto  year,  the  Bx- 
traonUnary  General  Oongreas  of  the  CUS 
be  held  and  that  It  dedde  definitively  the 
ramalning  tai  or  withdrawal  of  CUS  tram 
CDN,  stnoe  our  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee did  not  have  the  legal  powen  to  dedde 
on  renudntaig  tai  or  wlthdrawtaig.  This  pro- 
posed seemed  reasonable  to  Reyes  Monjar- 
leU  and  Oarda  de  CastiDo,  but  they  left  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  consulted  on  that  agreement  with 
three  penons  totally  unknown  to  the  nar 
f\nnm\  leaden  and  base  affniatee  of  CUS 
present  there,  returning  to  state  theta'  lack 
of  agreement  with  the  accord  and  loudly  de- 
manding, again,  that  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  CUS  dedde  by  Itsdf  on  the 
withdrawal  from  CDN.  In  view  of  so  much 
inconsistency  by  the  above  taidividoato  and 
since  obviously  It  was  a  matter  of  persons 
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from  the  FBLN  who  had  infOtnted  our  Na- 
tional Kxeeutlve  Commlttae.  romrartr  Outh- 
rie  Rhpcn,  with  the  total  support  of  the  raat 
of  the  membera  of  our  Natloaal  BxecutlTe 
Committee  left  to  read  to  them  the  propoMl 
to  hold  an  KxtraonUnary  Oeneral  Ooogreaa. 
on  the  datea  already  Indicated,  in  order  to 
decide  onee  and  for  all  on  the  unfortunate 
■ituatioo  that  our  union  onanlntloo  was 
experteneinc.  but  immediately  lubject 
Reyca  Moojarrets  demasodcally  harangued 
thoae  preaent,  telling  them  among  other 
thinga,  that  he  repudiated  aald  propoaal. 
completely,  and  that  mlnutea  before  he  had 
been  in  favor  of  it.  It  ahould  be  pointed  out 
that  after  he  apoke  (Reyca  llanjarreta) 
came  the  attack  of  the  ao-ealled  "moba" 
armed  with  fista.  rocks  and  duba.  against 
the  COS  members  and  sympathtaerm  and 
that  later,  at  the  peak  of  the  situation,  the 
Sandinista  police  appeared  to  take  as  prls- 
oners  those  wounded  and  beaten  of  the  CDS 
and  to  mcmentaneoualy  introduce  the 
group  of  Reyea  MOnJarreta.  Oarela  de  Cas- 
tillo and  Duarte  so  that  they  would  make 
propaganda  of  their  cause,  through  the  San- 
dinista Television  System,  the  state  radios 
of  the  pro-Sandtnista  international  news 
agencies  and  of  course  the  newspapers  "Bar- 
ricada"  and  "13  Nuevo  Diario".  The  case  of 
comrade  Sara  llendes  should  be  mentioned: 
along  with  her  son  Mario  Ifendei,  only  16 
years  of  age.  she  tiravely  defended  herself 
from  the  attack  of  the  mobs  but  in  the  end 
she  was  wounded  and  savagely  beaten  in  the 
presence  of  her  son  by  said  group,  made  up 
of  CDS  persoos.  militiamen  and  police  in  d- 
vtllan  dress,  public  employees  of  lesser  rank 
of  the  central  administration  of  the  Sandi- 
nista Oovemment.  etc  In  spite  of  the  un- 
justifiable attadi  described,  we  should  men- 
tioo  that  about  130  comrades,  members  of 
ens.  many  of  whom  had  been  wounded  and 
beaten  but  who  had  managed  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  the  police,  went  to  the  Augusto 
C  Sandlno  International  Airport  to  receive 
comrade  Juan  Rafael  Marval.  and  in  a  brave 
dvtc  act  a  demonstration  was  held  opposite 
■aid  airport,  where  the  national  leaden  of 
the  CUS  energetically  denounced  the 
schemes  of  the  Sandinista  government 
Some  curious  details  exist  that  we  wish  to 
be  noted  by  the  readers  of  this  document, 
and  that  occurred  during  the  passage  of 
these  disagreeable  events:  for  example,  after 
the  traitors  to  the  cause  of  free  tmii>nif»n 
Reyes  MonJarreU  and  Oarda  de  Castillo, 
and  the  Sandinista  union  leader  Luis  Felipe 
Duarte.  made  propaganda  as  we  mentioned 
previously,  through  the  official  media,  they 
proceeded  to  vilely  hand  over  the  office  of 
our  union,  to  the  Sandinista  Police  and 
State  Security,  so  that  they  would  take 
notes  or  photocopy  our  files,  our  registra- 
tion books  of  members,  etc  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  slogans  with  which  they 
made  propaganda  according  to  trustworthy 
sources  were  created  at  the  C8T  and  CDS. 
who  in  addition  supplied  them  with  mat- 
tresses and  dally  food,  towels,  etc.  while  the 
illegal  occupation  that  concerns  us  «»»*iti»d: 
in  addition,  it  should  be  remembered  with 
great  sadness  that  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee,  while  the 
police  occupation  of  our  union  office  lasted 
by  the  Sandinista  Police,  found  themselves 
forced  to  receive  on  the  sidewalks  opposite 
the  street  numerous  delegations,  both  na- 
tional and  International,  such  as  the  one  of 
the  International  Democratic  Union  (UDI], 
headed  by  Mr.  Andreas  Kohl,  etc;  however, 
we  now  think  that  that  same  situation 
served  so  that  all  the  Nlcaraguan  people 
and  other  peoples  of  the  world  could  see  our 


situation  and  at  the  same  time  note  the 
compUdty  and  responsibility  of  the  traitors 
to  CUS  and  of  the  Sandinista  government. 
Donmcunoii  or  pimamt  oowmwi  or  no 
inoii  or  woRKns  or  cuuio  irgnu- 


of  workers,  who  up  to  the  present  have  been 
illegally  denied  it. 


February  $8, 1985 
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On  August  37  of  this  year,  when  the 
house  of  residence  of  comrade  Outhrle 
Rivers  was  serving  as  our  union  headquar- 
ters, a  delegation  of  peasants  members  of 
the  Pederatlon  of  Peasant  Workers  of 
Caraao  OTTRACAMCA]  arrtved.  beaded 
by  their  Secretary  Oenwal.  comrade  Joae 
Agustin  Trilaa  and  comrade  Joes  Maria 
Chavea,  in  order  to  t^  us  that  the  members 
of  State  Security,  Pteddy  Pavon  and  Fran- 
cisco Iianiwa.  had  coerced  them  and  threat- 
ened them  so  that  they  would  come  to  the 
dty  of  Managua  and  they  had  even  brought 
them  by  night  in  a  polioe  ear  so  that  they 
would  support  Reyes  Moojarrets  and  Mrs. 
Oarda  de  Castillo,  threatening  reprisals 
against  them  or  their  eloesst  family  mem- 
bers if  they  did  not  come.  The  brave  denun- 
dation  of  these  peasant  comrades  shows  us 
without  room  for  doubt  the  disgraoeful  eom- 
pUdty  that  we  have  already  potqtod  out 
among  the  infiltrated  elements  in  question 
and  the  Sandinista  provlslepal  government. 
Also,  of  course  at  that  time  CUB  had  re- 
ceived numerous  telexes  and  f  Megrams  of 
international  dasslst  solidarity  from  its 
higher  union  organtaattoos.  such  as  CI08L 
and  ORTT.  as  well  as  also  numerous  frater- 
nal international  union  organlmtlcns  such 
as  the  AFL-CIO  of  the  United  States,  the 
CTRP  ftom  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the 
LO  of  Norway,  etc.  and  If  we  do  not  contin- 
ue mentioning  all  the  other  national  and 
international  workers'  organisations  that 
Joined  in  our  cause,  it  is  to  not  bore  the 
reader  and  due  to  lack  of  apace.  Of  course, 
all  of  these  organisations,  along  with  Join- 
ing with  CUS  asked  of  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment the  immediate  and  unconditional 
return  by  the  Sandinista  polioe  and  State 
Security  of  our  union  headquarters  to  its  le- 
gitimate representatives. 


rasT  mRuni  wim  asm  mcmtiMMKa, 

arm  ths  ivbrs  or  auuusi  ss 
On  Tuesday.  September  4  of  this  year,  the 
subject  Reyes  MonJarreta  and  managed  an 
Interview  with  comrades  Outhrle  Rivers  and 
Bvinoaa  Navas,  at  noon  of  that  same  day 
and  at  a  known  restaurant  of  the  dty  of 
Managua,  J  JL  At  that  meeting.  Reyes  Mon- 
Jarreta, with  an  arrogance  and  prepotency 
without  limits,  told  comrades  Outhrle 
Rivers  and  BqilnMa  Navas  that  their  lives 
and  thoae  of  their  dosest  family  members 
were  running  a  grave  risk,  slnoe  within  the 
spheres  of  the  Bandhilata  government 
strong  accusstions  had  bean  formulated 
against  them,  but  that  supposedly  thanks  to 
him  (Reyas  Moojarrets)  said  aocusatlons 
and  attacks  had  not  led  anywhere.  Among 
other  things.  Reyes  Moojamts  told  them, 
confidentially  and  in  supposed  good  faith, 
that  the  Sandinista  Front  was  trying  to  In- 
volve them  in  actions  pre-fabrioated  by  the 
Wandlnlsia  Front  itself,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Image  and  leadership,  both  at  the  na- 
tional and  totematiwial  lov^  of  oomradea 
Outhrle  Rivers  and  Burtiwa  Navas.  but 
above  all  within  ths  Nloaraguan  working 
class:  In  addition.  Reyes  Moojarrets  boast- 
ingly  told  that  he  currently  had  a  great  deal 
of  power,  espertally  within  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  so  that  he  could  get  the  Department 
of  Union  Associations  of  that  Ministry  to 
issue  to  him  the  corresponding  certificate 
with  which  In  Nicaragua  the  legal  person  or 
body  Is  granted,  to  our  union 


MOirjAaaRX  AMB 
OAicu  as  cMmxo 

Op  Friday.  September  1  of  this  year,  again 
subject  Reyes  Monjarrets  had  a  second 
meeting  with  comrades  Outhrle  Rivers  and 
BiUinoaa  Navas.  in  the  same  restaurant  as 
the  first  meeting,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
was  accompanied  by  Oarlea  de  Castillo.  On 
this  owaslon,  Reyes  Monjarrets  proposed  to 
mmrarttis  Outhrle  fUvers  and  BSirtwus 
Navas  that  if  the  CUS  left  the  CON,  he 
would  make  sure  that  the  Sandinista  Police 
restored  to  us  the  office  of  our  union  head- 
quarters. Again  eomradss  Outhrle  Rivers 
and  ftpinusa  Navas  told  Reyes  Monjarrets 
and  Oarda  de  Cutmo  that  their  arguments 
In  the  sane  that  only  by  the  fact  that  CUB 
would  leave  CDN  was  the  union  retiresslon 
going  to  cease,  repressinn  that  originally 
they  said  was  being  fomented  against  them, 
did  not  have  any  validity,  since  long  before 
the  CDN  was  founded  the  CUB  leaders  and 
base  affiliates  of  It  bad  suffered  the  loss  of 
their  employees,  the  seardiing  of  their 
union  headquartera.  Jalllni.  torture,  etc, 
etc  so  that  even  In  the  hypothetical  case 
where  the  CUB  General  Congress  agreed  to 
their  cowardly  and  unworthy  dalma,  as  long 
as  the  CUS  maintained  and  defended  its 
prtodples  of  free  imlnnism  and  trying  for 
the  eronomir,  social  and  cultural  improve- 
ment of  its  members,  although  it  had  to 
face  the  greatest  employer  of  Nicaragua, 
the  State,  which  in  turn  Is  confused  with 
the  political-military  party  in  power  the 
truth  was  that  while  all  the  above  was  hap- 
pening, the  Sandinista  Front  was  always 
going  to  persecute  the  leaders  and  base 
membos  of  CUS.  In  spite  of  the  reasoning 
of  comrades  Outhrle  Rivers  and  BvlnoBa 
Navas.  Reyes  Monjarrets  continued  tawist- 
Ing  on  his  absurd  claims  and  again  bragged 
of  the  power  that  he  had  acquired  within 
the  elite  spherer  of  the  Sandinista  govem- 
moit. 

SAmara  ovsa  or  nn  nmoii  oma  or  trb 

CUS  ST  TKI  SAHBmSTA  POUCS  TO  BSTIS 
MOIUAMBRI  AMD  THS  BIST  Or  BIS  COMPAM- 
lOm  Ul  AIIVUIUIB 

This  same  day,  September  7  of  this  year, 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  international  pres- 
sure of  the  hitler  and  fraternal  union  orga- 
nisations of  the  CUB,  of  everyone,  that 
practically  overwhelmed  the  Sandtniste  gov- 
ernment, spproximately  at  S  pjn.  of  that 
same  day  the  Sandinista  Police  called  com- 
rade Outhrle  Rivers  and  Bsplnoaa  Navas, 
teUtaig  them,  sooording  to  them,  that  due  to 
his  efforts  and  those  of  Smtnoaa  Navas  and 
also  supposed  efforts  by  Reyes  Monjarrets 
and  Oarda  de  Castillo,  they  had  resolved  to 
return  the  office  of  our  union  headquarters. 
Immediately  comrade  Outhrle  Rivers  tried 
to  find  the  rest  of  the  members  of  our  legiti- 
mate National  Executive  Oommittee  but 
slnoe  the  naaJoHty  of  us  dont  have  tele- 
phones, and  In  addition  our  houses  of  red- 
denoe  are  totally  distant  from  one  another, 
comrade  Outhrle  Rivers,  at  about  9:10  that 
evening  advised  the  Sandlnlsra  Polioe  that 
due  to  dreumstances  already  pointed  out 
that  we  would  not  appear  untO  the  next 
day.  On  the  other  hand  the  subject  Reyes 
Monjarrets  and  Mrs.  Oarda  de  Castillo 
came  to  our  union  office,  leaving  it  aban- 
doned to  its  fate,  after  signing  for  the  San- 
dinista Polioe  documents  whose  contents  we 
do  not  know  even  today. 


UM 


DarmrnvB  maiinu  or  the  uoitimar 
BxscoTTVX  oomuiiu  III  THX  usiOH  omcB 
On  Saturday.  September  8  of  this  year,  a 
total  of  nine  of  us  members  of  our  National 
Executive  Conunlttee  appeared,  who  veri- 
fied the  looting  and  material  destruction  of 
which  our  headquarters  had  been  the 
object,  among  other  things  several  doors 
were  totally  destroyed,  chairs  of  our  small 
conf wei^  room  had  disappeared,  our  desks 
and  flies  tbtiOI^liroken  Into,  with  numerous 
folders  and  documents  entirely  private  miss- 
ing, sheets  of  our  minutes  registrations  of 
members,  financea,  pulled  out.  practically 
all  the  of  f  toe  artides.  such  as  paper,  damps, 
hole  punches,  etc.  missing  and  in  short,  all 
members  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee who  were  preaent  were  able  to  verify 
the  lack  of  respect  and  the  vandalism  to 
which  our  union  office  had  been  subjected. 
Of  course,  that  same  day.  we  aU  got  to  work 
to  put  in  order  the  disorder.  In  order  to  im- 
mediately take  up  our  union  activities 
which,  due  to  the  "taking"  by  Reyes  Mon- 
jarrets. Oarda  de  Castillo.  Duarte  and  the 
other  indhrlduals  and  the  SandinisU  Police, 
who  from  the  first  should  have  returned  our 
imlon  office  to  us.  since  we  are  the  legiti- 
mate representatives  or  our  workers'  union 
organisation:  more  than  a  month  of  irregu- 
laritlea  had  already  passed  to  the  direct  det- 
riment of  the  Nlcaraguan  working  daas.  free 
and  indeftendent  That  same  afternoon  In 
the  department  of  Caraso.  the  good  news  on 
the  return  of  our  union  offloe  was  given  to 
peasants  of  that  department  who  again  de- 
nounced to  lu  the  brutal  police  persecution 
that  exisU  In  that  aone.  against  the  peasant 
leaders  and  peasant  affiliates  of  the  CUa 

From  the  day  that  Reyes  MonJarreta  and 
Oarda  de  Castillo  left  our  unon  office  aban- 
doned, unto  now.  they  have  dedicated  them- 
sdves  to  vldttng.  list  In  hand,  our  delegates 
to  the  VI  Ordinary  Oeneral  Congress,  which 
we  mentiooed  previously,  in  order  to  orga- 
nise a  supposed  Extraordinary  Congress  of 
the  CUS  which  according  to  Reyes  MonJar- 
reta and  the  rest  of  his  band,  would  take  the 
resolution  to  remove  CUS  from  CDN  and 
disband  our  legitimate  National  Executive 
Conunlttee.  whose  term  expires  in  August  of 
IMS:  however,  latdy  the  extraroffldal  news 
confirmed  is  that  they  want  to  make  up  a 
new  Confederation  of  Union  Unification— 
Le.  a  new  CUS  in  spite  of  the  urging  and 
threaU  of  Reyes  Monjarrets,  since  on  his 
vidta  to  our  delegates  he  arrives  In  a  vehide 
LADA  brand,  ostensibly  one  of  those  used 
by  State  Security,  in  addition  to  being  ac- 
companied by  armed  men.  and  our  imlon 
delegates  remain  firm  and  have  verbally  and 
in  writing  stated  their  adherence  and  mili- 
tant solidarity  with  our  cause,  which  is  the 
cause  of  CUS.  and  of  the  free  and  democrat- 
ic unionism  that  still  exisU  In  Nicaragua. 
With  aU  of  this  we  have  alerted  ORIT  and 
CI08L  so  that  they  remain  alert  to  Uie  ef- 
forts of  Reyes  Monjarrets.  Carda  de  Cas- 
tillo. Duarte  and  the  rest  of  their  hirelings, 
who  every  day  become  bolder  In  their  status 
of  sad  peons  on  duty  in  the  Ssnrtlnista  gov- 
ernment. 

SOME  asruBLTioss 

The  evenU  already  described  summarily 
Impoee  on  us  some  thoughts,  among  others, 
the  following: 

A.  The  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Coordina- 
tor Is  bom  In  Nicaragua  of  the  need  of  the 
democratic  sectors  of  the  country  to  face 
the  abuses  and  the  iiuliscriminate  repres- 
sion of  the  Sandinista  govenunent.  which  a 
few  months  after  the  victory  of  all  the  Niear 
raguan  people  over  the  abominable  dictator- 
ship of  Somosa.  July  1»,  1*79,  had  already 


usurped  political  power  and  was  preparing 
Ita  Irian  for  a  totalitarian  society.  Congruent 
with  the  above,  we  feel  that  CUB  should 
continue  partidiiating  within  the  CDN,  be- 
cause we  are  convlnoed  that  the  unity  of  the 
democratic  and  dvlc  sectors  of  the  country 
is  an  effective  way  to  oounterarrest  the 
abuses  and  arbitrartties  that  we  have  suf- 
fered In  the  flesh,  and  In  addition  we  fed 
that  the  CDN  Is  a  vlaUe  attematlve  for  ob- 
taining a  true  democratlsatian  of  Nicaragua. 
Of  course  we  know  that  the  dvlc  stnigiae  Is 
hard  and  that  It  entails  risks  to  our  lives 
and  those  of  our  families,  but  we  are  willing 
to  face  tliem.  whatever  it  costs. 

B.  Although  It  Is  already  known,  both  at 
the  national  and  international  level,  we 
should  mwitlffn  that  the  CDN  is  currently 
made  up  of  four  democratlr  politleal  parties 
of  the  countey.  by  piugiwslin  private  entre- 
preneurs, and  by  unions  of  workers,  free 
aiMl  independent,  such  as  the  ocpnisatlon 
of  workers  of  Nlosngua.  the  CIN  and  the 
CUB.  and  in  addition  It  has  the  sympathy  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  Catholic  Churdi.  represent- 
ed by  our  Archbishop  of  Managua.  Mans. 
Mlgud  Obaodo  y  Bisvo.  and  In  short  by  aU 
Nicaraguans  who  are  not  resigned  to  losing 
their  freedom,  who  do  not  want  to  be  slaves 
of  the  totalitarian  State  that  an  effort  Is 
being  made  to  tmpooe  on  them  and  who 
desire  a  free  and  democratic  Nicaragua. 

C.  In  the  polltkal  aspect,  one  of  the 
things  that  according  to  Reyes  MonJarreta 
and  his  fcdlowers  hurta  the  Sandlnlsra  gov- 
onment  most  is  that  the  workers  and  peas- 
anta  who  are  members  of  CUB.  espedaJly 
those  peasanta  who  are  the  most  impover- 
ished, who  certainly  are  never  the  subject  of 
credit  from  the  Sandinista  National  Finan- 
cial System,  resolutely  support  the  nine 
potato  of  the  Nicaragua  Democratic  Coordi- 
nator mentioned,  to  go  to  some  truly  free 
dectlom  that  the  Sandinista  government 
Intransigent^^  refuses  to  permit  Said  oondi- 
tkmi.  which  we  support,  are  the  following: 

1.  State— Party  separation 

2.  Repeal  of  the  laws  in  violation  of 
human  rlijits. 

5.  SuspwMton  of  the  state  of  emovency 
4.  Amnesty  law 

6.  Respect  for  freedom  of  worship 

6.  Union  freedom 

7.  Autonomy  for  the  Judldary 

9.  Law  of  swlTtr"**  with  the  dimension  of 
write  of  uneonstitutlanality 

9.  National  dialogue 

Democratic  persons  of  the  Latin  American 
continent  among  others.  President  Luis  Al- 
berto Monge  of  Costa  Rica.  President  Jorge 
niueca  of  Panama,  President  Bellsarlo  Be- 
tanoourt  of  Colombia,  President  Jaime  Ux- 
dnchl  of  Venesuela.  Leon  Fdsrea  Cordero  of 
Ecuador,  etc.  etc,  have  found  It  completely 
loglcaL  reasonable  and  Indispensable  that 
the  general  deetions  tdanned  by  the  Sandi- 
nista government  for  November  4  of  this 
year  by  free.  democraUe  and  credible  at  the 
world  levd  and  above  aU  In  compliance  with 
the  nine  conditions  demsnded  dvidy  by  the 
CDN. 

pram  the  present  It  becomes  dear  that  in 
the  conflict  created  directly  by  the  FBLN 
against  the  CUS,  through  Ito  agenta  Reyes 
MonJarreta  and  Oarda  de  CastOlo.  Artlde 
No.  8  of  our  fundamental  Statute  has  been 
violated  flagrantly  and  what  is  more  solous. 
agreement  No.  86  of  the  International 
Labor  Organtaatlon.  relating  to  Union  Ftee- 
dom  and  the  Protection  of  the  Right  of  Un- 
ionism has  been  violated  with  an  unbounded 
cynldsm.  specifically  Ite  Artide  No.  3.  which 
establishes  that  govemmente  should  abstain 
from  all  Intervention  that  tends  smong 


other  things  to  limit  or  hinder  union  activi- 
ties, etc 

In  spite  of  everything,  we  csn  state  to  our 
members  and  sympathisers  of  our  suffering 
worthy  homeland,  to  our  brother  workers 
and  friends  of  the  free  world,  that  our  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee,  apart  from  the 
cowardly  desertions  of  Reyes  MonJarreta 
and  Oarda  de  Castillo,  remains  more  than 
ever  willing  to  continue  strugtfing  for  a  true 
free  and  democratic  imfawilsm  In  Nicaragua 
that  revolves  around  the  true  interesta  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  working  dass  and  not  a  to- 
tahtartan  political  party  and  around  Human 
RIghta  and  union  righta  of  aU  Nicaraguans. 
We  know  that  because  of  denouncing  all 
of  the  previous,  we  may  lose  our  humble 
lives  or  that  of  our  family  members,  or  go  to 
Jan.  but  as  we  have  already  stated,  we  are 
waUng  for  everything,  it  wffl  be  our  most 
beautiful  cause  to  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  cause  of  those  who  strug^  for 
their  fivedam  without  the  Ideological  sign 
of  the  one  upmessing  them  mattering,  per- 
haps our  saerlfioe  win  serve  so  that  the 
skeptics  will  become  truly  interested  In  our 
dtuation.  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  dial- 
lenge  and  risk  are  ouis.  right  assista  us  and 
we  acc^t  it  with  dedskm.  in  search  of 
Bread.  Peace  and  liberty. 

Fraternally.  

ExswTus  Cusuuiiss.   CusraiiasATioii 
or  Unos  UmncAXioii  (CUB). 
Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  aqwgum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
<derk  wfll  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  deiit  i»ooeeded  to 
caUtheroIL 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resdnded. 

The  PREEODINO  OFFICER  [Mr. 
DmBmsBisB].  ^thout  objectkm  it  is 
so  ordered. 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  ACTION  TO  BAR 
UJ8.  NAVY  SHIPS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeics  ago,  the  Government  of  New 
Tf^ianrf  imf ortunately  acted  to  bar 
n.S.  Navy  ships  from  New  Zealand 
ports. 

This  matter  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  In  this  country  and 
this  body.  Fifty-three  SenatcH*  have 
co9on8ored  a  resolutiao  I  Introduced 
which  I  sinoerely  Yuapt  will  be  helpful 
In  promottDg  a  satisfactory  resoluti<m 
of  this  situation. 

This  matter  has  also  attracted  much 
attention  in  New  Zealand.  I  have  beoi 
sent  by  New  Zealand  dtisens  three 
newspaper  editorials  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Zealand  Herald. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  f ot  unanimous 
ccmaent  that  these  three  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Raccno. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  three 
editorials  were  ordered  to  be  tainted 
in  the  Rboobs,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Zealand  Hoald.  Feb.  6. 

19861 

NZ  Rssorrs  Amsbicaiis 

Many  New  Zealanders  may  scarcdy  be- 
lieve they  have  lived  to  see  the  day  whoi 
their  country  would  shut  out  a  United 
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StetM  wanhlp.  The  move  aeU  the  acene  for 
a  period  of  cooled  reUttou  with  a  treaty 
ally  and.  more,  a  friend  of  lone  itandlnc. 

The  flnt  reapooae  hai  come  quickly.  The 
Anius  Sea  Bacle  exerdae  haa  been  called 
off.  and  that  is  probably  only  the  beglnnlnc. 
Mr.  Lange  can  pour  all  the  aoothtng  ajmip 
he  Ukei  on  the  matter,  but  WeUlncton'i 
■hip  ban  mariu  a  tumlnc  point  In  New  Zea^ 
land-American  relattona.  and  whether  the 
preeent  OoTemment  can  heal  the  breach— 
or  even  wants  to— would  be  hard  to  lay. 

The  Americana,  although  they  dlacreetly 
let  Auatralla  break  the  newa  of  the  cancella- 
tion, have  shown  that  they  meant  what 
they  said  about  the  acceptance  of  viaita  by 
their  ahlpa  under  Amu*.  They  recogniaed 
Mr.  Lange'a  political  difficulty  and  gave  him 
alx  montha  to  aee  whether  he  could  aolve  it. 
But  in  the  end  the  United  Statea  had  to  dia- 
oover  wliere  it  atood. 

Waihlngton  rtghUy  nw  no  point  In  a  cha- 
rade which  would  allow  New  Zealand  to 
fudge  the  iaaue  and  also,  in  effect,  to  dictate 
what  aima  American  waishipa  could  carry 
to  New  Zealand.  Washington  must.  Indeed, 
look  bleakly  at  a  Prime  Minister  whose 
words  apeak  of  working  in  dose  oo-operatlon 
with  the  United  States  but  whose  actions 
say  something  quite  dlff oent. 

New  Zealand  haa  reached  thia  position  on 
a  wave  of  genuine  anti-nuclear  aentlment 
egged  on.  aa  some  would  see  it.  by  a  minori- 
ty mixture  of  those  who  espouse  pacifism, 
neutralism,  communism  and  anti-American- 
ism, and  turned  to  electoral  advantage  by 
politicians  who  correctly  read  the  sentiment 
without  much  caring  about  the  wide  and 
complex  Issues  Involved. 

Nothing  divides  nuclear  alMUtlonlsts  and 
strategic  balancers  In  their  wish  to  avoid  nu- 
clear warfare:  the  difference  lies  in  their 
perceptirais  of  how  to  achieve  It.  Without 
question  there  would  be  no  nuclear  war  If 
there  were  no  nuclear  weapons,  but  If 
wishes  were  horses,  beggars  would  ride. 

For  40  years,  with  the  spread  of  nuclear 
capability  and  the  development  of  delivery 
systems,  the  world  has  lived  in  a  horrible 
balance,  but  a  balance  nonetheless  In  which 
no  one  has  fought  a  war  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  balance  Is  not  solely  nuclear.  It  Is  a 
balance  of  alliances,  of  mutual  advantages, 
of  shared  opinions. 

New  Zealand,  however  small,  has  been  a 
part  of  it  with  Its  friends  and  natural  allies 
the  United  States  and  Australia.  aUles  with 
whom  this  country  has  stood  firm.  Sudden- 
ly, Incredibly.  New  y*«ifTM<  seems  ready  to 
throw  It  away  and  upset  the  Pacific  balance 
for  some  hazy  principle  which  will  achieve 
nothing  in  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war- 
fare and  may.  by  some  small  degree,  pro- 
mote the  opposite. 

There  is  no  need  to  name  the  beneficiaries 
of  New  Zealand's  actkm.  They  are  those 
who  delight  in.  and  profit  from,  a  divided 
and  weakened  West 

[From  the  New  Zealand  Herald.  Feb.  8. 

1985] 

Hnr  Is  A  Two-Wat  Dial 

Mr.  Lange  and  other  prominent  Labour 
figures  have  made  much  play  of  their  belief 
that  their  ban  on  American  nuclear-armed 
ships  will  not  lead  to  trade  tanitlffni  against 
New  Zealand  by  the  United  States.  They 
could  weU  be  right  What  to  likely  to  happen 
would  be  more  subtle  but  would  still  carry  a 
potential  for  economic  harm. 

The  Labour  Oovemment  has  turned  the 
name  of  New  Zealand  to  mud  in  official 
Washington  and  also,  almost  certainly,  in 
the  generally  conservative  trading  commu- 


nity. American  self-confidence  and  patriotic 
sentiment  have  shown  a  great  rasurgmoe  in 
recent  months. 

In  such  a  climate,  it  may  not  be  hard— 
both  in  official  agencies  and  also  in  the 
super-competitive  American  marketplace— 
to  make  life  difficult  for  New  Zealand  ex- 
porters. This  country  can  now  fully  expect 
to  be  tipped  out  of  a  category  of  Anwrican 
friends  receiving  official  support  and  pre- 
ferred treatment  and  to  be  shoved  back 
among  the  many  other  countries  that  beat  a 
path  to  the  American  door.  The  "weloome" 
mat  will  be  put  in  storage. 

New  Zealanden  should  realise  that  such  a 
likely  American  attitude,  if  it  comes  to  pass, 
will  not  constitute  sanctions  or  even  dis- 
crimination. It  will  simply  be  the  removal  of 
privilege. 

New  Zealand  has  been  courted  and  helped 
by  United  States  admlnlsTratlnns  because  it 
was  regarded  as  a  valuable  and  raliaiile 
treaty  ally  In  the  PacUle.  But  U  New  Zea- 
land wtU  not  help  the  United  States,  why 
should  the  United  States  help  New  Zealand? 

The  next  time  an  American  lobby  seeks 
either  legal  or  legtslaUve  protection  from  or 
exclusion  of  New  Zeelsnd  products,  the  Ad- 
ministration may  not  go  out  of  its  way  to 
lend  Its  customary  hand.  In  the  past  six 
months  or  so  the  United  States  has  sssmed 
to  show  special  helpfulness  to  the  I^nge 
Oovemment  In  return  It  has  received  a 
warahlp  shutout  and  a  spate  of  words  on 
how  oo-operatlve  New  Zealand  wants  to  be. 
Who  is  kidding  whom? 

In  a  week  or  10  days  the  United  States 
will  puU  out  of  the  Intematiooal  Dairy 
Agreement  and  has  reserved  the  right  to 
sell  dairy  products  around  the  world  from 
its  huge  stockpiles.  The  effects  on  New  Zea- 
land will  now  be  much  less  of  a  consider- 
ation for  the  Americans  than  they  would 
have  been  before  last  Monday. 

New  Zealand  may  be  reminded  of  what  it 
should  never  have  forgotten:  co-operation  is 
a  two-way  street. 

[From  the  New  Zealand  Herald.  Feb.  14. 

1088] 

Davis  Vnsos  Oouatb 

Having  broken  his  country's  defence  links 
with  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lange  seU  out 
to  minimise  the  political  damage.  And 
damage  there  must  surdy  be.  because  reli- 
able polls  show  that  Naw  Zsalanders.  even 
while  they  do  not  want  nuclear  weapons  to 
come  here,  apparently  want  visits  by  Ameri- 
can wanhlps  and  catagorteally  wish  to 
remain  in  a  defence  alllanos  with  the  United 

Mr.  Lange  argues  that  Annis  was  viewed 
as  a  conventional  alliance  when  It  was 
signed  more  than  10  years  ago,  but  nuclear 
weapons  have  changed  Its  opwratkinal  char- 
acter. This,  he  coneedsa,  has  lad  to  a  serious 
dlsagreemsnt  although  he  says  It  Is  not  a 
break,  ttia  tha  result  of  the  fact  that  the  In- 
teresU  of  New  Zealand.  Auatralla  and  the 
United  States  ars  not  alwaya  IdantkaL 

The  last  point  is  tnia  tnouali.  Por  exam- 
ple, wbOe  appalled  at  Iran's  hokltng  of 
American  hostagss.  New  Zsalanders  saw  no 
need  to  disrupt  relations  with  Iran  over  the 
issue.  But  the  Pacific  intarssU  of  the  United 
Statea,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  as 
dose  to  Identical  as  scarcely  matters.  And 
the  Padfk  is  what  Amus  is  about 

The  Americans  are  the  senior  operational 
partners;  the  power  and  the  muscle  are 
theirs;  the  burden  of  action,  were  there  to 
be  any,  would  fall  on  them.  And  yet  New 
Zealand,  which  still  professes  to  want  the 
alliance,  presumes  to  dictate  operational  de- 


cisions to  the  partner  which  does  most  of 
the  work. 

If  New  Zfaland  gave  a  year's  notice  of 
quitting  Anus,  the  situation  would  at  least 
lose  the  two-f seed  look  It  has  now  acquired. 
But  the  country  seems  to  be  asking  for 
Undo  Sam's  protection  and  talking  about 
how  co-operative  It  really  Is  while,  at  the 
same  ttane.  sstting  conditions  for  naval  visits 
which  would  shut  out  most  of  the  senior 
partner's  warships. 

As  for  Amus  being  a  conventlooal  alliance 
that  has  changed  to  a  nuclear  one,  the 
United  Statas  had  been  a  nuclear  power  for 
six  yean  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  and 
the  Soviet  Unk»  for  two.  It  Is  Idle  to  sup- 
pose that  the  dlplomaU  of  IMl.  with  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  frssh  in  mind,  would 
have  rajeeted  a  treaty  because  nuclear  de- 
fence ndtfit  have  been  part  of  the  deaL 

What  has  changed  is  not  the  nuclear 
IsBue,  but  the  develomient  of  ban-tbe^tomb 
tactics  regardless  of  whether  they  can  have 
any  practical  effect  or  whether  they  may 
weaken  the  nuclear  balance,  horrible  as  it  Is. 
to  the  point  of  even  greater  danger.  The 
Americam  know  when  someone  wants  to 
have  thlnas  both  ways,  and  this  country's 
attitude  must  look  no  better  to  them  than  it 
does  to  those  New  Zsalanders  who  have  not 
yet  drifted  off  on  cloud  nine. 


SALT  n  WAS  NOT  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  INTEREST 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiumlmoua  consent  that  two  letters, 
(me  sicned  by  myself  and  one  by 
myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league.  Senator  Jomr  P.  East,  of 
North  CarollnA,  be  printed  in  the 
Raorao. 

The  first  letter,  dated  February  24, 
1988.  and  addressed  to  the  President, 
states  in  my  name  and  that  of  Senator 
East 


It  is  our  Intention  to  release  our  letter  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  public  on  March  1, 
IMS,  and  we  will  do  so  at  that  time  unless 
there  are  any  apedflc  objections  from  the 
executive  Branch. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  waited  until 
the  close  of  business  today.  February 
38.  1988,  to  hear  from  the  executive 
branch.  We  have  received  no  ocnnmu- 
nication  in  writing  and  no  qiedfic  ob- 
jections frcan  the  executive  brandi. 

In  fact,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  ex- 
ecutive branch  objections  at  all.  We 
believe  we  have  given  the  executive 
branch  ample  time  to  review  our 
letter. 

Accordingly,  we  are  releasing  our  let- 
ters in  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
wholly  unclassified,  have  been  careful- 
ly researched  in  open  sources,  that  all 
data  given  can  be  supported  from  open 
sources  and  are  necessary  for  Senate 
and  public  debate  on  the  unratified 
SALT  n  Treaty. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rnoui  an  excerpt  from  AlerUng 
America:  The  Papers  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Present  Danger.  This  ex- 
cerpt is  a  series  of  unclassified  esti- 
mates of  United  States  and  Soviet 


strategic  forces  first  published  in  1970 
during  the  SALT  n  debate.  They  were 
done  by  Mr.  Paul  Nitse.  our  most  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  arms  control 
expert,  and  former  Director  of  Policy 
Studies  for  the  committee. 

These  estimates  demonstrate  that 
our  own  estimates  are  unclassified,  be- 
cause our  own  estimates  and  data  are 
in  fact  derived  from  Paul  Nitae's.  We 
have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Nitse.  who 
is  now  the  Chief  Adviser  on  Arms  Con- 
trol to  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State,  George  Shults. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

U.8.  SSSATS, 

WoMhington,  DC.  r^tmuum  24,  IMS. 
ThePusnmr, 
The  White  Htnue, 
WaMMngton,  DC 

Dbab  Ma.  PassisniT:  I  believe  that  our  at- 
tached letter  la  completely  unrlasaifled.  It 
contains  only  data  already  In  the  public 
domain,  and  it  analyses  this  data  to  make 
judgments  which  are  bounded  by  already 
iinplssslflrrt  and  authoritative  esMmatfs 

Our  letter  does  make  reference  to  data 
originating  in  the  Defense  Department  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  According,  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
Executive  Branch,  we  request  that  our  un- 
classified letter  be  reviewed  by  the  above 
agencies. 

It  is  our  Intention  to  release  our  letter  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  public  on  March  1. 
1985.  and  we  will  do  so  at  that  time  unless 
there  are  any  specific  objections  from  the 
Executive  Branch. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

SrvbStiiiis, 
C/.&  Senator. 

U.8.  Sksar. 
WaAingUm,  DC  Jamiary  24.  IMS. 
The  Psasn—T, 
T%e  White  Houae. 
Wosftimrton,  DC. 

DiAK  Ma.  PBBsiDBirr  This  Is  a  sanitlaed, 
undaaalfied  version  of  an  important  letter 
we  aent  to  you  on  January  18,  1085,  classi- 
fied Top  Secret  Sensitive. 

A  crucial  decision  point  approaches  Involv- 
ing whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  comply  precisely  with  the  imra- 
tlfled  SALT  n  Treaty,  which  last  year  you 
certified  to  Congress  that  the  Soviets  were 
violating  in  multiple  ways.  We  believe  that 
there  needs  to  be  a  historical  evaluation  of 
the  negative  effects  on  American  national 
security  of  X3S.  unilateral  compliance  with 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  We  have 
carefully  conducted  such  an  evaluation,  and 
we  wish  to  make  it  public.  In  sum,  we  have 
found  that  there  is  now  historical  evidence 
that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  correct  in  December  1979,  when  it  con- 
duded  by  overwhelming  majority  vote  that 
the  proposed,  unequal,  destabilizing  SALT 
U  Treaty  "was  not  in  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States." 

I.  OVntAIX  BUMMAST 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  our  analysis  con- 
firms that  the  Soviet  Union  hss  built  up  its 
strategic  forces  during  the  period  of  the 
1979  SALT  n  Treaty  through  the  year  of 
1985  to  a  level  much  higher  than  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  predicted  in  1978  that  the 
Soviets  would  have  by  the  end  of  1985,  even 


if  no  SALT  n  Treaty  had  been  signed  by 
the  UA  and  the  Soviet  Union.  SInoe  1979, 
Soviet  Strategk;  Nudear  Delivery  Vehldes 
increased  by  about  one  fourth,  and  Soviet 
nuclear  warheads  more  than  tripled  by  the 
end  of  1985.  In  oontrast  the  UA  wlU  have 
strategic  forces  by  the  end  of  1986  even 
lower  than  the  Joint  Chletti  of  Staff  predict- 
ed in  1978  that  the  XJB.  would  have  by  the 
end  of  1985,  even  within  SALT  n  con- 
straints. In  fact  U.S.  forces  are  lower  today 
than  they  were  in  1979. 

n.  SOUBCB  AMB  ABALTTie  ASSUMfUUSS 
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their  Backfire 


These  significant  conrinslons  about  the 
adverse  impact  on  American  mtlonal  securi- 
ty resulting  from  UB.  unilateral  compllanBe 
with  the  unratiflad  SALT  U  Treaty  are  two 
of  five  oondusloas  we  have  derived  from  our 
analysis  of  authocttattvs.  oCtleial.  daasllMI 
documents.  We  have  carefully  sanltlssrt  and 
•V'Ititt!*'*'*  our  analysis  and  conduaians. 
Our  data  Is  bounded  Iv  undaaslflad  and  au- 
thoritative data.  Our  imriaarifled  ooodu- 
sUms  confirm  your  own  statement  on 
August  18.  1980:  "I  cannot  however,  agree 
to  any  treaty.  Inrlnrting  the  SALT  n  Treaty, 
which  In  effect  legltlmlseB  the  oontlnuatloa 
of  a  onesided  arms  buHd-up." 

We  have  long  had  in  our  posssssion  a  clas- 
sified document  written  by  the  Joint  Chlefk 
of  Staff  on  January  4. 1978  describing  illus- 
trative UJB.  and  Soviet  strategic  forces 
through  1985.  with  and  wtthoot  a  SALT  D 
Treaty.  This  Is  an  tanpottant  hlstarleal  docu- 
ment because  It  was  used  In  1978  and  1979 
In  the  U  A  decWoB-maklng  and  negotiating 
on  SALT  n.  Using  the  sanitlaed  gsneral  con- 
dusicos  of  this  dowimwit  we  can  now  In 
1085  evaluate  retrospecUvriy  how  accurate 
UA  Intdllgenoe  and  planning 
were  In  1978.  and  make  an  overall 
ment  of  the  actual  national  security  effects 
of  SALT  n  from  a  historical  perspective.  A 
sanitised  extract  of  general  conrtuslons 
from  this  JCS  document  Is  Attadunent  A. 

We  also  have  various  dassMed  Defense 
InteDlgenoe  Agency  estimates  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic force  structures,  and  rtaaslflwl  Defense 
Department  tahtilatlnns  of  UJB.  strategic 
force  programs.  Our  sanitised  and  declassi- 
fied chart  based  upon  our  rlssslfled  DIA 
and  D(^  sources  are  Attachment  B. 

We  recognise  that  our  ftlmstie  of  Soviet 
forces  at  the  end  of  1985  is  somewhat 
higher  than  agreed  Executive  Biandi  Na- 
tional Intdllgenoe  EsMmatw  This  Is  largely 
because  we  have  tried  Xo  take  account  of 
certain  of  the  military  effects  of  some  of  the 
Soviet  SALT  U  violatloas.  RegrettaUy.  we 
have  stiU  not  received  the  Executive 
Branch's  sssessment  of  the  military  impUca- 
ticns  of  Soviet  SALT  n  violations  whldi  we 
requested  last  Mardi  1.  1984.  Aooordln^, 
we  have  done  our  own  asssssment  whldi  we 
believe  to  be  reasonable,  and  whOe  soundly 
based  on  rlasslflwl  sources,  wholly  sanitised 
and  undasslfled. 

Several  ass<imi>tlons  underlying  our  esti- 
mate chart  should  be  specified  at  the  outset 
First  and  most  significantly,  we  are  count- 
ing up  to  about  400  Backfire  bombers  and 
their  weapom  in  the  Soviet  finoe  totals  for 
the  end  of  1985.  We  believe  this  is  complete- 
ly reasonable.  In  1979.  Oeneral  Rowny  teaU- 
f  led  that  the  Sovlete  would  have  about  400 
Backfire  bombera  by  the  end  of  1985.  and 
you  yourself  atated  in  the  nationally  tele- 
viaed  debate  on  October  SO,  1980: 

"SALT  n  is  illegal  because  the  law  of  the 
land,  passed  by  Congress,  says  we  cannot 
accept  a  treaty  in  which  we  are  not  equal, 
and  we're  not  equal  in  this  treaty  for  one 
reason  alone:  our  B-S2  bombera  are  consid- 


ered to  be  atrategic  ' 
bombers  are  not" 

This  is  a  strong  indication  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  should  count  the 
Soviet  Badtflre  bomber  In  Ite  SALT  H  force 
estimates,  as  wdl  as  in  our  START  and 
"tuabrdla  talks"  proposals.  The  resson  that 
you  wanted  to  count  Backfire  as  an  inter- 
continental bomber  in  1900  Is  that  VA.  In- 
telllgennf  agreed  that  It  had  intercontinen- 
tal range  and  refueling  capabnitk;.  The 
I981  fbst  edltian  of  Soviet  Mmtary  Power 
states  on  page  88  that  the  range  of  the 
Backfire  bomber  to  In  exoess  of  8J00  kilome- 
ters, and  on  page  02  It  states  that  the  range 
of  the  Btaon  bomber  is  only  8,000  kOome- 
teta.  Tbe  Btsoo  counts  ss  an  Interoontlnen- 
tal  bOBsber  In  SALT  n.  and  the 
ranged  Backfire  should  therefore 
count  (Backfire  also  has  longer  range  than 
some  variants  of  tbe  UA  B-5S  bomber.  aU 
of  irixldi  count  in  SALT  n.)  Ftnther.  the 
Sovlete  tried  to  deceive  the  U  A  on  whether 
the  Backfire  was  an  intercontinental 
bomber,  despite  ite  intercontinental  range 
m*tA  refudlng  capabilities,  another  reason 
for  countliw  it  In  SALT  n.  The  strategic  slg- 
niflcance  of  eoontlng  Backfire  In  SALT  n  Is 
that  this  force  alone  can  ddlver  about  80 
per  oent  of  the  huge  Soviet  megatonnage 
Mhrsntage.  making  Backfire  a  formidable 
second  strike  force. 

Seoood.  we  are  counting  tai  Soviet  forees 
at  the  end  of  1985  at  least  100  SS-18  mobile 
ICBM  launchers,  because  on  January  28. 
1984.  you  informed  Congress  that  the 
mobile  SS-18  ICBM  is  "probably  dcptoyed" 
operationally.  Open  sources  Indicate  that 
the  Soviets  have  probably  deployed  over  100 
SS-lOs. 

Third,  as  required  by  Artkte  VI  1  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  Itsdf .  we  are  counting  at 
the  end  of  1985  those  Soviet  Strstegle  Nu- 
dear Ddhrery  Vehldm  (SNDVs)  "in  the 
final  stage  of  coostructian''  and  "undergo- 
ing overhaul.  rqMdr.  nmifc  iiilmrinn 
verskm."  There  are  prem  reporte  of  I 
ing  sUo  and  mobUe  deployment  of  tbe 
Soviet  S8-a4  and  88-25  ICBMs.  And  there 
are  authoritative  undasslfled  rqnrte  that 
the  88-24  and  88-25  are  In  pre-ssrlm  pro- 
ductlon  (Soviet  MaUum  Power.  1984.  p.  88). 
We  have  estimated  a  modest  force  of  about 
100  of  these  by  late  1985. 

FInaliy.  we  have  used  the  maximum  re- 
pottod  wartiead  capacities  demonstrated  for 
MQtVed  Soviet  ICBMs  and  SIAMs.  because 
we  bdieve  that  this  Is  the  only  ratknal  way 
to  measure  the  real  Soviet  threat 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  are 
not  counting  large  numbers  of  retire  and 
stockpiled  ICBMs  snd  SIAMS.  addlttonal 
strategic  submarines  under  oonstruciloai. 
and  many  additional  long  range  buiiibrrs 
not  functionally  dirtlnguidiable  from 
SALT-accountable  Soviet  bombers.  We  sre 
also  Ignoring  Soviet  strategic  SUais.  wliere 
they  hold  a  huge  advantage,  and  OLCMs. 
Hence,  our  estimates  do  In  fact  significantly 
underestimate  the  full  Soviet  threat 

Comparing  the  sanitlaed  JCS  duut  with 
the  sanitlaed  DIA/DoD  diart  (attadied),  we 
have  reached  the  following  summary  cm- 
clusl<ms  expressed  in  tabular  and  in  percent- 
age atetement  format 
m.  auMMAaT  or  thx  Bracra  or  aau  n  on 

uwiiai)  STAns  Am  sovmr  snuaaoic  roacn 

AS  paaDicnD  sr  tbx  jcs  m  itvs 

Note  on  declassification:  These  estimates 
are  rounded  off.  Using  reasonable  aaaump- 
tiona  and  available  undaaalfied  data.  Paul 
Nitze's  unclassified  1979  estimates  published 
in  1984  (See  Attachment  C)  provide  both 
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lower  and  upper  bounds  oo  Soviet  force 
leveU.  n^.  force  levels  for  1988  h*ve  been 
offidaUy  published  without  dkssif lc»tlon. 


ItTJ-ISn: 

Hi  hML ua u» 

S««  Hm  (M  mat\  ■•■  ISM «JNl 

Mia  «  4m  I*  kipwe 
■NcmM. 

MHi  mSSn  iin  to  im 

■MiSmTk 
U  Nm tmt  urn «IhI  IUN. 

■hm  mimm  ii  iin  to  im 
hsmtk 

lU  hm «IMI  2.S« «Hl  lun. 

EttMM  ari  ll  IK 

tti  fMN MmI  MMO 1300. 

SmM  Fmh DM  XMO «M  11200. 

M  ■n't  im  atMii  «<  M«  (saxritM)-  (MoilS 

hm  k  IMS  MHtv  SMT  I  U.nO). 

iJNOriadl 

I  M  Ml  CM  hMtn  Ml  Utt I7.U0. 


■moiAaT  RATBmm 
(Note.— Theee   oUcuUttons   are   approxl- 


1.  In  1978,  the  JC8  estimated  that  Soviet 
SNDVs  would  decrease  by  over  about  10% 
with  SALT  n.  and  Increase  by  about  15% 
without  SALT  n  by  the  end  of  19U.  In  ac- 
tuality, Soviet  SNDVs  probably  increased  by 
about  35%  by  the  end  of  1985. 

3.  In  1978,  the  JC8  estimated  that  Soviet 
warheads  would  increase  by  rouchly  over 
90%  with  SALT  II,  and  increase  by  over 
150%  without  SALT  n  by  the  end  of  1985. 
In  actuality.  Soviet  warheads  probably  In- 
creased by  over  300%  by  the  end  of  1985. 
This  is  our  most  impwtant  conclusion. 

3.  In  1978,  the  JC8  estlmaf«wl  that  VB. 
SNDVs  would  Increase  by  3%  with  SALT  n, 
and  Increase  by  about  IM  without  SALT  n 
by  the  end  of  1985.  In  actuaUty,  U.8.  SNDVs 
decreased  by  about  9%  by  the  end  of  1985. 

4.  In  1978,  the  JCS  estimated  that  VM. 
warheads  would  increase  by  51%  with  SALT 
n.  and  increase  by  about  96%  without  SALT 
n  by  the  end  of  1985.  In  actuaUty.  UJS.  war- 
heads remained  almost  constant,  risinc  by 
only  about  3%. 

In  sum,  during  the  1979-1985  period  of 
SALT  n,  Soviet  SNDVs  increased  by  about 
one  fourth,  but  the  warheads  carried  tripled 
through  Soviet  exploitation  of  their  huge 
throw-weight  advantage  by  MIRVIng  and 
ALCM  loading.  Our  summary  conclusions 
are  fully  consistent  with  Defense  Secretary 
Weinbeiver'B  statement  in  the  Washington 
Times  on  December  30, 1984: 

"Improvements  and  additions  to  the 
Soviet  missile  force  continue  at  a  frighten- 
ing paoe.  even  though  we  have  added  SALT 
n  restraints  on  top  of  SALT  I  agreements. 
The  Soviet  Dnion  has  built  more  of  the  big 
nuclear  warheads  capable  of  destroying  VA. 
missQes  in  their  concrete  silos  than  we  had 
initially  predicted  they  would  build,  even 
without  any  SALT  agreement.  We  now  con- 
front precisely  the  situation  that  the  SALT 
process  was  intended  to  prevent" 
nr.  ORAiUD  ooHCLUsiom 

We  would  now  present  five  more  detailed 
conclusions  derived  from  a  careful  compari- 
son of  the  sanltind  1978  JCS  chart  and  our 
sanitised  DIA/DoD  chart  for  Ute  1985. 
First,  we  estimate  that  by  the  end  of  1985, 
when  the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty  is  due 
to  expire,  the  Soviets  will  have  about  S.300 
Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicles,  carry- 


ing about  13,300  warheads.  But  the  1978 
JCS  chart  reveals  that  the  JCS  estimated 
that  the  highest  force  leveU  that  the  Sovi- 
eU  could  achieve  by  the  end  of  1985,  in  the 
absence  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty,  was  about 
3.000  SNDVs  carrying  about  11,000  war- 
heads. 

The  JCS  In  1978  were  evidently  relying 
upon  CIA  estimates  of  Soviet  foroes  for  1985 
unconstrained  by  SALT  U.  These  CIA  esti- 
mates, however,  will  turn  out  to  slgnUleant- 
ly  underestimate  the  force  levels  the  Soviet 
wUl  probably  have  achieved  by  late  1988.  As 
we  know,  the  CIA  significantly  underesti- 
mated Soviet  strategic  forces  throughout 
the  1980s  and  eariy  1970s. 

Comparing  the  aanltlMd  JCS  chart  to  our 
sanltlMd  1988  estimate  aiart  we  find  that 
the  Sovlete  will  probably  be  about  300 
SNDVs  and  about  3.000  warhaads  above  the 
highest  levds  that  the  JC8  In  1978  estimat- 
ed for  the  Sovlete  at  the  end  of  1988  with- 
out a  SALT  n  Treaty.  We  believe  a  new 
Team  B  critique  of  CIA  eettmstes  Is  needed, 
because  the  1978  competitive  esUmatiiis  evi- 
dently did  not  Improve  the  accuracy  of  CIA 
estimates. 

This  Is  the  clearest  evidenee  yet  that  the 
Sovlete  did  not  allow  their  stratasic  pro- 
grams to  be  affected  In  any  way  by  SALT  n. 
and  that  sinoe  1979  they  have  been  "Break- 
ing Out"  of  SALT  n.  We  reeaU  that  there  Is 
strong  classified  evidenoe  that  the  SALT  I 
interim  Agreement  of  1973  straUarty  did  not 
affect  the  Soviet  ICBM  and  SIAM  deploy- 
ment plans  throughout  the  1970b.  But  same 
of  this  evidenoe  was  long  suppresssd  within 
the  InteUlgenoe  Community,  and  the  analy- 
sis Is  not  widely  known.  We  caQ  your  atten- 
tion to  the  June.  1978  CIA  study  enUtled 
The  Soviet  Strategic  Planning  Process  And 
SALT  (Utle  nnrlasslflert.  study  dassifled 
Top  Secret  Codeword  Senstthre).  This  docu- 
ment has  been  made  available  to  us,  and 
should  be  studied  by  the  entire  Bensfe  We 
urge  you  to  become  famlMar  with  It  as  wdL 

This  study  also  Indleatas  that  the  late 
Soviet  President  Breahnev  himself  nagotlat' 
ed  deceptively  In  order  to  protoct  Soviet 
programs  from  coostralnt.  while  at  the 
same  time  mlalearting  the  DA  Into  believing 
that  SALT  I  would  ooiMtraln  Soviet  pro- 
grams. We  have  been  Informed  that  there  Is 
testlmany  to  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that 
the  Joint  Chlefk  of  Staff  and  the  Coagreas 
were  not  aware  In  1973  of  this  avManee  of 
Soviet  Intentions  to  dqdoy  prohibited  sys- 
tems fully  In  the  face  of  SALT  I  oonatralnts. 
The  fleiiste  InteUlgenoe  Oonnlttee  eon- 
firmed  In  late  1979  that  key  ovidanee  on 
Soviet  compliance  Intentions  had  In  fact 
been  siipprsased.  Cansequantly,  w*  believe  It 
reasonable  to  eooelude  that  the  SALT  I 
AnU-Balltstlc  Mtatle  Treaty  and  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Offensive  Agreement  were  ratified 
and  approved  In  Anguat  and  September  1973 
under  the  false  preteom  that  SALT  I  would 
actually  constrain  Soviet  programs. 

Second,  on  the  basis  of  our  sanltind  JCS 
and  DIA/DoD  charts,  we  have  compared 
the  UA  aggregate  of  3.000/9J00  at  the  end 
of  1985  to  the  -'«»«''""■'  force  level  predict- 
ed by  the  JCS  in  1978  for  the  VM.  in  1985  In 
the  absmoe  of  SALT  n.  This  VM.  1985  non- 
SALT  n  aggregate  Is  3JO0/18.000. 

By  complying  unilaterally  with  an  unrati- 
fied SALT  n  Treaty  which  you  have  certi- 
fied the  Sovlete  have  violated  In  four  ways, 
the  UjB.  therefore  forfeited  potential  de- 
ployment qvCT  the  six  yean  of  SALT  n  of 
about  500  SNDVs  carrying  about  8.700  war- 
heads. This  Is  a  measure  of  the  security 
coste  of  our  unilateral  '<~*»p"*~^  and  de 
facto  unilateral  disarmament  and  appease 


ment.  Theee  500  SNDVs  carrying  8.700  war- 
heads could  have  bolstered  deterrence  and 
mitigated  the  Soviet  baOdup. 

Third,  it  Is  Interesting  to  compare  theee 
VM.  forfeitures  through  SALT  n  oompU- 
anoe  with  the  force  levels  the  Sovlete  wiU 
probably  achieve  by  the  end  of  1985  by 
SALT  n  Breakout  Considering  the  highest 
SNDV/warbead  aggregate  that  the  JCS  pro- 
jected In  1978  for  the  Sovlete  by  the  end  of 
1965  within  SALT  U  constraints,  the  Sovlete 
have  added  about  960  SNDVs  and  about 
4.700  warheads  above  those  levels.  Thus  the 
Sovlete  are  much  higher  than  esrimat.ed 
even  if  they  were  adhering  to  SALT  XL 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Increment  above  SALT 
n  oeOlngs  Is  mmparahle  to  the  increment 
the  UA  forfeited  by  agreeing  to  comply 
unilaterally  with  the  unratified  SALT  n 
Tteaty. 

Powth.  considering  SNDV/waiiiead  levels 
estimated  for  the  Sovlete  by  the  JCS  as  of 
1978,  the  Sovlete  wUl  have  added  about  700 
SNDVs  carrying  about  8,700  warheads 
during  the  1978-79-1985  period  of  SALT  n. 
This  Is  a  very  significant  increase  in  the 
threat  to  America.  To  repeat  the  Sovlete  in- 
creassd  their  SNDVs  by  a  fourth,  and  tri- 
pled their  warheads.  As  you  stated  in  your 
January  9. 1986  press  conference,  "SALT  n 
is  nothing  but  a  limitation  on  how  fast  you 
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Fifth,  the  Carter  era  JCS  under  General 
Davy  Jones  planned  to  retain  all  XSA.  Titan 
n  jCBMs  and  B-63D  boonbers  In  the  UjB. 
SNDV  aggregate  through  1965  under  SALT 
n.  But  In  addltloo  to  the  above  noted  VB. 
forfeiture  under  SALT  n  of  500  SNDVs  car- 
rying 8.700  warheads,  the  JCS  under  the 
Reagan  AdmJnJstratlon  wUl  have  unilateral- 
ly scrapped  almost  all  of  the  Titan  II  and  B- 
6SD  systeoM  by  the  end  of  1985,  and  In  addi- 
tion. aU  180  Polaris  SIAMs,  for  a  total  of 
393/500  SNDVs/warheads  the  UA  has  uni- 
laterally deacthrated  during  VJ&.  unilateral 
SALT  n  compUanee.  Moreover,  the  Carter 
JCS  planned  360  MX  ICBMs  which  were  to 
be  survlvahle.  and  you  planonly  100  vulner- 
able MX  In  total.  873  SNDVs  existing  or 
piMWMMi  carrying  8  JOO  wartieads  have  been 
unilaterally  scrapped  under  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mlnlrtratlon. 


In  sum.  the  Soviet  strategic  build-up  from 
1078  through  1985  ooeurred  ostensibly 
within  SALT  n.  but  was  in  fact  much  great- 
er than  that  projected  for  the  Sovlete  with- 
out SALT  n.  Our  conclusion  confirms  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Weinberger's  statement  in 
the  FT  1986  Defense  Poeture  Statement 
"Tbe  SALT  II  Agreement  would  have  codi- 
flad  that  unilateral  Soviet  buildup  and  al- 
lowed addttlraal  growth  In  Soviet  forces, 
thereby  permitting  even  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  military  balance." 

The  Sovlete  seem  to  believe  that  SALT  Is 
a  aero  sum  game,  with  them  as  the  winners 
and  the  VA.  as  the  loeerL  A  Soviet  foreign 
policy  expert  speaking  for  the  Kremlin 
leadnshlp,  wrote  in  1979: 

"Signing  the  (SALT  I)  Interim  Agreement 
(was  a)  victory  of  the  Soviet  Unkm  In  the 
arms  race  .  .  .  (the)  1973  Moscow  Agree- 
ment like  the  Vladivostok  Agreement 
noted  the  defeat  of  the  American  strategic 
arms  race  policy."  (Stanislav  Tumkovsky 
Problems  of  History,  Moscow.  1979) 

Because  the  1974  Vladivostok  Agreement 
was  the  basis  for  the  SALT  n  Treaty  and 
was  Incorporated  Into  SALT  n.  the  Sovlete 
evidently  believe  that  both  SALT  I  and 
SALT  n  were  victories  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  def  eate  for  the  United  States. 


Finally,  although  we  recognize  and  fully 
support  the  need  to  protect  Intelligence 
sources  and  methods  and  defense  informa- 
tion about  our  own  forces,  we  also  believe 
that  It  Is  imperative  for  the  American 
people  to  have  a  general  imderstandlng  of 
the  massive  increase  In  Soviet  nuclear  arms 
that  has  occurred  during  the  period  of  al- 
leged Soviet  adherence  to  SALT  n,  and  that 
they  know  also  the  enormous  advantages 
which  the  VA.  has  denied  Itself  through  a 
policy  of  vacillation  baaed  on  strict  unilater- 
al compliance  with  an  imratiflad  treaty  our 
opponente  are  known  to  be  violating  at  wilL 
Continued  silenoe  on  these  matters  Is  intol- 
erable. That  Is  why  we  have  sanitlifd  and 
dedassined  our  analysis  and  conclusions. 
The  adverse  strategic  halancf  entails  both 
political  and  military  risks.  As  relative 
Soviet  power  continues  to  Increase,  the  Sovl- 
ete fully  expect  the  U.8.  and  Ite  allies  to 
move  increasingly  toward  accommodation 
and  appeasement. 

VI.  KBUUBSn 

In  conclusion,  we  have  several  questions 
and  requests.  Firat  we  ask  whether  you  and 
your  national  security  departmente  and 
agencies  are  as  concerned  about  our  analysis 
and  conclusions  as  we  are?  We  request  th^ 
conunente  Second,  we  request  that  you  con- 
sider our  analysis,  conclusions  and  attached 
charte  and  amendmente  in  your  forthcom- 
ing decision  about  whether  to  continue  VA. 
unilateral  compliance  with  the  unrat.lflf^ 
SALT  n  Treaty.  Third,  we  request  that 
your  Administration  prepare  witnesses  to 
send  to  hearings  on  the  Constttutional  as- 
pecte  of  the  treaty-making  powers  as  ap- 
plied to  arms  controL  We  are  considering 
holding  such  hearings.  Finally,  we  also 
Intend  to  seek  another  Senate  vote  on  the 
merite  of  continued  VA  unilateral  compli- 
ance with  the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty 
(See  Attachmente). 

We  want  to  support  your  defense  budget 
request  and  your  strategic  modemliatlon 
program,  including  MX.  but  but  only  in  the 
context  of  \JA.  disavowal  of  unilateral  com- 
pliance with  the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty 
which  you  have  already  confirmed  the  Sovl- 
ete are  violating  in  multiple  ways.  We  are 
extemely  concerned  that  the  Sovlete  have 
built  up  their  strategic  forces  during  the 
period  of  SALT  U  through  late  1985  to  a 
much  higher  level  than  we  though  they 
would  even  without  SALT  II. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Stevk  Stums. 
V.S.  Senator. 
JohxEast. 
U.S.  Senator. 

A.  Maximum  UA-Soviet  Strategic  Forces. 
1085.  Within  And  Outside  SALT  n  Treaty 
Ceilings,  as  predicted  by  JCS  in  January 
1978: 


B.  UA-Soviet  Strategic  Forces.  Bstlmat- 
ed  for  Late  1985: 
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4.  Further.  Paul  Nitze  again  accurate 
predicted  Soviet  forces  publldy  on  May  16. 
1979:  "From  the  beginning  of  1978  to  the 
end  of  1985,  the  number  of  Soviet  warheads 
wm  have  doubled:  ours  wUl  have  Increased 
by  half  ...  the  capability  of  their  weapons 
to  knock  out  hardened  targets,  such  as  mis- 
sile silos,  will  have  increased  tenfold  ...  by 
the  end  of  1985,  under  the  llmlte  of  SALT 
n.  IVA.  proonpt  counter  force  hard  target 
capability)  wOl  be  an  eighth  of  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  This  will  be  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  they  wfll  have  twice  as 
many  hard  targete  as  we.  and  their  targete 
wQl  be,  on  average,  twice  as  hard  as  ours." 

This  is  the  same  as  our  estimate. 


C.  UA-Sovlet  Strategic  Forces.  1979  and 
1985,  within  SALT  O  Treaty  CeUlngs,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Present  Danger,  8  November 
1979.  as  prepared  by  Paul  Nltae. 
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1.  Robert  McFarlane  stated  in  a  recent 
public  speech  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  in 
San  Francisco  that  since  1975  the  Sovlete 
had  constructed  "more  than  10  JOO  addition- 
al nuclear  weapons."  This  would  give  the 
Sovlete  13,540  warheads  In  1085,  which  is 
above  our  estimate. 

3.  As  Paul  Nltae  accurately  predicted  pub- 
licly on  March  14. 1979:  "During  the  span  of 
the  (SALT  II)  agreement  numbers  of  nude- 
ar  warheads  can  be  expected  to  rise  by  300 
percent  on  the  Soviet  side,  in  comparlsrai  to 
about  50  percent  for  the  VA." 

This  Is  above  our  estimates. 

3.  As  Paul  Nltae  accurately  predicted  pub- 
licly on  October  1,  1979:  "If  the  SALT  U 
Treaty  were  to  approach  expiration  In  1985 
without  replacement  and  without  a  survlv- 
ahle and  durable  VA.  ICBM  cranponent.  the 
VA.  could  face  unprecedented  dangers.  We 
would  then  have  to  take  seriously  both  the 
then-existing  degree  of  Soviet  nuclear  stra- 
tegic superiority,  and  Soviet  superiority  in 
break-out  potential." 


Ifttae  added  ominously:  "A  more  sober 
evaluatian  of  the  balance,  at  a  time  when  it 
is  too  late  to  reverse  trends,  could  result  in 
forced  aoooonmodatlan  to  the  Soviet  Union 
leading  to  a  situation  of  global  retreat  and 

5.  As  Nltae  again  accurately  predicted  pub- 
Ikdy  on  May  16,  1979:  "Under  SALT  n  .  .  . 
the  capability  of  Soviet  missiles  to  destroy 
hardened  military  targete  Is  expected  to  rise 
by  1,000  percent" 


Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sk.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Act,  no  national  securi- 
ty program  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
terminated.  fa«p«Mit<  or  delayed  In  order  to 
comidy  with  any  provision  of  the  imratifled 
SALT  n  Tftaty.  unless  and  untfl  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  certified  to  Congreas  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  fuU  wnpllanne  with 
SALTIL". 

AioanMiBMT 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sac.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Act  no  funds  author- 
ized or  appromlated  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  deacti- 
vate or  remove  ftom  operational  service  any 
MInuteman  ICBM  or  any  Poaddan  missile 
or  missile  subonarlne  f «-  any  purpoae  Indud- 
ing  specifically  that  of  comidying  with  any 
provision  of  the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty, 
unlem  the  President  shall  have  certified  to 
Congreas  prior  to  any  sudi  deactivation  or 
removal  from  service  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  In  full  compliance  with  SALT  n.". 


AuKTiira  Amxbjca 

(Sdited  by  Charles  Tyrcder  n.  Introductian 
by  Max  M.  Kampelman) 


The  following  charte  and  graphs  were  pre- 
pared by  Paul  H.  Nltae  and  distributed  as 
appendices  to  the  above  statement 

APRmiX  TO  CHAPttB  IS 

(Prepared  by  Paul  H.  Nitze,  1  November 
1977-8  November  1979) 
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JACK  WILLIAMS:  A  REAL  PRO 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  retirement  of  an  old  and 
dear  friend.  Jack  Williams,  one  of  the 
finest  reporters  ever  to  cover  the  U.S. 
Concress.  He  was  an  outstanding 
newsman  in  Raleigh  and  later  served 
as  news  director  at  WTVD  television 
in  Durham. 

Jack's  success  in  Durham  undoubt- 
edly was  the  result,  in  large  measure, 
of  his  having  there,  there  he  met  and 
married  his  wife.  Lena,  who  has 
shared  his  life  for  nearly  45  years. 

He  served  with  honor  during  World 
War  II,  as  a  Navy  volunteer.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  fine  news  reporter. 
Jack  is  also  an  excellent  photogra- 
pher. 

He  has  served  31  years  in  the  broad- 
cast industry,  the  past  19  as  a  reporter 
on  Capitol  Hill.  During  this  time.  Jack 
reported  for  several  television  stations 
in  North  Carolina. 

He  is  a  hard-working  reporter  and  a 
fair  one.  He  has  been  energetic  in  his 
work  and  has  set  an  example  for  fair- 
ness that  others  in  the  business  would 
be  well  advised  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  we're  going  to  miss 
Jack  Williams  around  this  place.  I 
extend  to  him  and  his  wife  rincere 
best  wishes  for  a  happy  retirement. 
Jack  Williams  is.  indeed,  a  credit  to 
broadcast  Journalism. 


UMI 


RETIREMENT  OP  JACK  WIL- 
LIAMS OF  WASHINGTON  NEWS 
SERVICE 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  a  former  North 
Carolinian,  Jack  Williams,  of  the 
Washington  News  Service,  who  is  re- 
tiring this  week  after  31  years  in 
broadcasting.  19  of  which  were  spent 
here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  not  for  Just  completing 
a  lengthy  career,  but  for  having  done 

.1MI.W    O— mi .'fTiPt.  .11 


it  so  welL  Jack  will  be  missed  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues  in  broadcasting, 
and  by  those  of  us  in  the  Smate  like 
myself  who  have  often  beoi  the  sub- 
ject of  Jade's  reporting.  Jatdc  will  be  75 
this  year,  and  I  want  to  wish  him  con- 
tinued good  luck  and  offer  my  thanks 
for  all  the  fine  work  he  has  done. 


CLIFF  HANSEN:  STILL  WISE. 
STILL  ARTICULATE.  STILL  AD- 
MIRED IN  -.7ASHINOTON 

Mr.  HKTiMS.  lir.  President,  back  In 
January  I  received  a  letter  from  our 
dear  friend  and  former  colleague.  Cliff 
Hansen,  who  served  in  the  Soiate  with 
such  distinction  and  effectiveness 
until  his  retirement  as  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Cliff  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
men  I  have  ever  known,  and  he  is 
missed  here.  Saying  that  takes  noth- 
ing away  from  the  two  present  Wyo- 
ming Senators,  who  themselves  are  re- 
markably able  and  effective  Senators. 

Bfr.  President,  when  Cliff  Hansen 
wrote  to  me  in  January,  he  endosed 
for  my  information  a  copy  of  a  letter 
he  had  written  to  President  Reagan. 
The  more  I  thought  about  the  wisdom 
of  Cliff's  recommendations  to  the 
President,  the  more  convinced  I 
became  that  I  should  share  that  letter 
with  my  colleagues.  So  I  asked  Cliff  if 
I  might  do  so.  by  including  it  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

He  consented,  and  I  hope  all  Sena- 
tors will  read  the  Hansen  letter  to  the 
President.  I  believe  they  will  profit 
from  it.  as  I  did.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Hansen's  letter,  written  on 
January  14.  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  HKTiMS.  In  condusicm.  Mr. 
President.  I  know  that  all  Senators— 
eq)ecially  those  who  had  the  inlvilege 
of  serving  with  Cliff  Hansen  in  the 
Senate— wiU  Join  in  sending  our  affec- 
Uooate  best  wishes  to  Cliff  and 
Martha. 

RimsiT  1 

Jajtoabt  14. 198S. 
Hie  President 
ne  White  Htnue, 
WaaMngton,  B.C. 

Mt  DBAS  Ma.  PuMKnmn:  Looc  MO  I 
lesmed.  both  in  mlvate  enteniriw  and 
wben  wnrins  aa  Oovenior  and  United  States 
Senator,  tbat  we  often  foiset  to  oonpUment 
and  thank  others  who  have  made  aisnlflrant 
coDtributioDS  in  their  field  of  endeavor.  I 
am  not  gotog  to  be  guUty  of  nxh  an  omis- 
sion wlUi  you.  I  know  that  most  Amerttaus 
enthuslasrically  Join  with  me  in  saying: 
Thank  you  Mr.  Presiilent,  for  redudng  in- 
flati<m  from  the  <lisastn>us  double  digits 
which  you  inherited  to  todajTs  low  level:  for 
stimulating  the  f^-nnnmy  to  the  extent  that 
the  number  of  Americans  emidoyed  today 
are  far  more  than  when  you  took  offloe:  for 
your  detomlned  efforts  to  reduce  our  na- 
tkmal  deficit:  for  starting  and  (xmtlnuing 
the  correction  of  our  defldt  international 
trade  h«i«»w^;  and  for  your  drive  for  tax 
stmpliflcatiCML 

Since  you  have  not  yet  endorsed  any  par- 
ticular tax  proposal.  I  would  like  to  offer 
sane  thoughts  on  this  subject  I  do  not 
offer  these  thoughU  to  be  in  any  way  criti- 
cal of  any  person,  plan  or  industry.  Rather, 
I  offer  my  thoughte  in  the  spirit  that  you. 
your  Administration,  the  Congress  and  all 
Americans  want  a  tax  simplification  bill 
that  is  the  best  possible  bill  that  can  be 
written  and  that  is  a  bill  whi^  helps— not 
hurts— our  Country- 
Mr.  President,  I  am  alarmed  at  certain 
proviaons  which  are  in  some  of  these  tax 
propoMls.  Alarmed,  but  itot  surprised.  After 
thousands  of  hours  of  hearings  and  discus- 
sions as  a  memlier  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  learned  l<ms  aco  that  some 
proposed  legislative  ideas,  which  mi^t 
sound  fine  when  first  presented,  are  re- 
vealed to  l>e  severely  advnse  to  our  national 
interest  when  thoroughly  dissected  from  a 
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practical,  working  point  of  view.  Of  course, 
neither  you  nor  the  Consreis  nor  the  Amer- 
ican public  want*  any  luch  provlioni  In  any 
final  bUl. 

I  refer.  Mr.  President,  to  the  provlsona  In 
■oine  of  these  proposed  tax  bills  which 
would  cripple  America's  ability  to  become 
8elf-«ifficient  In  our  energy  needs— which 
would  leave  us  dependent  on  foreigners  for 
the  energy  to  heat  our  homes,  cook  our 
food,  drive  our  can  and  power  our  places  of 
employment.  All  at  whatever  price  those 
foreigners  dictated  to  us. 

Tears  ago  a  wise  friend  said,  "Everything 
starts  with  energy— and  nothing  starts  with- 
out it."  Unfortunately,  his  words  were 
forced  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
daUy  lives  and  pocketbooks  of  all  American 
ciUsens  when  the  Arabs  decided  to  embargo 
oU  shipments  to  us  in  1973.  How  soon,  and 
how  foolishly,  we  often  forget  even  our  own 
recent  history.  All  Americans,  other  than 
the  very  young,  remember  the  scarcity  of 
gasoline  and  the  long  lines  at  the  pumps  to 
get  It  when  their  servtoe  station  finally  got  a 
new  supply.  I  hope  they  also  remember  that 
the  Arabs  quickly  guadnipled  the  price  of 
crude  oil,  which  significantly  increased  the 
cost  of  gasoline  and  of  every  other  product 
that  Americans  buy  since  "Everything 
starts  with  energy  .  .  .".  (Further,  they 
almost  tripled  those  prices  again  In  1979  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  In  Iran.)  I  hope 
they  also  remember  that  our  government 
was  rightfully  so  concerned  about  our 
sudden  lack  of  an  adequate  fuel  supply  that 
gasoline  rationing  stamps  were  ordered 
printed  and  prepared  for  distribution.  I 
hope  they  also  remember  some  factories 
being  curtailed  or  shut  down  completely  and 
people  being  out  of  work  because  of  the  fuel 
situation.  I  hope  they  also  remember  the  air 
of  near  hysteria  over  the  known  crises  that 
would  develop  in  our  economy  and  in  our 
dally  lives  if  the  embargo  lasted  much 
longer.  Ill  not  forget  President  Carter's  dec- 
laration that  America  has  "vital  Interests" 
in  the  oil  producing  area  of  the  Middle  Bast 
and  "whatever  force  may  be  required  to  pro- 
tect it  would  be  committed".  Insofar  as  Its 
objective  of  changing  America's  foreign 
policy  is  concerned,  the  embargo  failed.  But 
its  damage  to  our  economy  and  to  the  free 
world  is  still  evident.  Had  the  embargo 
lasted  more  than  Just  a  few  months,  the  re- 
sults could  have  been  far  more  severe. 

The  only  reason  that  these  dictated 
prices,  disruptions  and  near  disasters  could 
be  forced  upon  us  at  that  time  was  because 
the  United  States  was  then  importing  about 
50  percent  of  its  crude  oil  from  abroad.  The 
foreign  oil  cartel  knew  that,  since  we  were 
only  about  SO  percent  self-sufficient,  they 
could  effectively  threaten  our  way  of  life, 
our  economic  stability  and  our  national  se- 
curity and  they  were  right.  Surely  we  have 
learned  that  we  must  never  again  allow  our 
foreign  dependency  to  get  anywhere  near 
the  SO  percent  mark.  Surely,  after  so  recent 
an  example,  no  responsible  American  would 
do  anything  other  than  encourage  our  own 
energy  self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  to  approach 
that  highly  dangerous  SO  percent  dependen- 
cy level  ever  again.  Today  we  are  only  about 
33  percent  foreign  dependent.  Recent  stud- 
ies by  the  National  Petroleum  CouncU, 
American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geolo- 
gist. U.S.  Geological  Siwey,  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  and  the  Petroleum  Infor- 
mation Corporation  conclude  that  most  of 
America's  oil  and  gas  may  still  be  untapped. 
According  to  these  authorities,  with  a  M 
percent  growth  per  year  in  drilling  until  it  is 


two  and  one  half  times  today's  drilling,  310 
bUlion  barrels  equivalent  of  oU  can  be  dis- 
covered by  the  year  3000.  Will  we  run  out? 
Yes.  TheoreticaUy.  as  finite  resources,  they 
wlU  someday  be  exhausted.  We  must  pro- 
ceed with  coal  conversion,  solar  research 
and  other  sources  of  energy.  But  It  is  not 
wasteful  to  use  our  oil  and  gas  now.  By  de- 
creasing our  expenditures  to  foreign  nations 
and  Investing  that  money  In  developing  new 
energy  sources  there  Is  no  reason  the  United 
States  must  ever  again  experience  the 
trauma  of  an  energy  shortage. 

Also,  conservative  estimates  of  our  energy 
requirements  for  the  next  ten  years  indicate 
that  we  must  move  from  our  8J  million  b/ 
p/d  to  11.3  million  b/p/d  by  1994.  This  wOl 
require  the  drilling  of  one  million  new  wells 
in  the  lower  48  states  at  an  investment  of 
$630  billion  over  the  next  decade.  This  Is  a 
herculean  effort  on  the  part  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry, but  It  can  and  muit  be  done  for  the 
sake  of  our  whole  Country.  The  effort  must 
be  encouraged— not  dlsoouraged— and  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  wOl  reqiilrc  the  ef- 
forts of  the  entire  oil  Industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  canrinoed  that  this 
issue  is  so  vital  to  our  Country  that  it  is  a 
national  iaue— not  a  tax  iMue.  Por  those 
who  might  like  to  argue  the  point  of  taxes, 
however,  the  petroleum  industry  is  the  most 
heavily  taxed  major  VA.  Industry.  When 
the  so-called  "windfaU  proflU  tax"  Is  Includ- 
ed, ss  it  rightfully  should  be,  the  Industry 
tax  rate  is  almost  44  percent 

Today  the  domestic  petroleum  industry  Is 
attempting  to  recover  from  the  deepest 
drilling  slump  in  VJO.  history.  The  working 
rig  count  dropped  from  4.891  In  IMl  to 
3.696  In  late  1994.  Crude  oD  weO-head  reve- 
nues fell  about  30  percent  during  that  same 
period.  We  cannot  put  further  roadblocks  in 
their  way.  In  fact,  we  must  reveiw  that 
trend  so  we  can  move  toward  self-sufficiency 
to  Insure  our  national  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  our  move  toward  self-suffi- 
ciency begins,  of  course,  with  the  explora- 
tion for  and  discovery  of  new  reserves. 
While  we  need  greatly  increased  exploration 
efforts  from  all  souroes.  It  Is  our  domestic 
Independent  producers,  who  have  historical- 
ly done  most  of  VS.  wildcat  drIlUng.  Over 
the  last  several  yean  they  drilled  about  90 
percent  of  VA  exploratory  ««Us  and  about 
80  percent  of  all  UA  wells.  Our  move 
toward  greater  self-suffloency  would  col- 
lapse without  them. 

If  I  read  the  transcript  of  Secretary 
Hodel's  recent  appaaranoe  before  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  correctly,  he 
noted  that  "...  we  found  very  little  effect 
from  the  majon"  but  a  substantial  impact 
upon  the  independents  with  reference  to 
the  Treasury  proposals.  The  two  principal 
Treasury  proposals  are  the  elimination  of 
percentage  depletion  and  the  requirement 
that  intangible  development  costs  be  cap- 
italised rather  than  expensed  as  under 
present  law. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  must  have  all 
energy  produoers.  there  are  distinct  differ- 
ences and  needs  between  maJon  and  inde- 
pendents. One  difference  is  that,  by  law.  In- 
dependents are  effectively  defined  as  having 
only  one  principal  source  of  oil  and  gas 
income— production— whereas  most  maJon 
have  income  from  production,  pipelines,  re- 
fineries, service  stations,  cargo  ships,  petro- 
chemical plants,  etc.  Some  of  the  recent  cor- 
porate oU  mergen  reflect  the  conviction 
that  it  Is  cheaper  to  buy  reserves  than  to 
discover  them. 

Another  significant  difference  is  that 
most  indeinendents  are  unincorporated  indi- 


viduals who  have  neither  boards  of  dlrecton 
nor  public  stockholders.  Since  their  oil  and 
gas  income  is  from  their  extremely  high  risk 
business  of  wlldcatting,  they  must^-and 
can— react  instantly  to  economic  changes. 
The  changes  proposed  by  Treasury  would 
bring  about  an  Immolate  reduction  In  drill- 
ing activity. 

Secretary  Hodel's  reactions  were  accurate. 
The  proposal  to  disallow  percentage  deple- 
tion would  have  no  Impact  aa  the  majors, 
since  they  are  not  allowed  percentage  deple- 
tion under  current  law.  To  the  Independent, 
however,  percentage  depletion  Is  vital,  since 
it  Is  his  only  source  of  capital  to  complete 
wells,  production  facilities  and  develop  his 
newly  discovered  field.  Be  cannot  float  a 
bond  issue  nor  does  be  have  other  souroes  of 
income  to  use.  Were  the  Independent  denied 
pereentage  depletion,  he  would  be  In  the 
business  of  making  a  new  discovery  and 
then  having  to  sell  it  because  he  did  not 
have  the  capital  to  develop  the  entire  field. 
Few  would  stay  in  the  business  tmder  those 
dicumstanoes.  The  Congress  long  ago  took 
any  "abuses"  out  of  percentage  depletion  by 
iiwpwrfwj  several  limitations  such  as  those 
on  property  net  Income,  percent  of  individ- 
ual taxable  inoome.  minimum  tax.  quantity, 
and  property  transfer.  Furthermore,  it  has 
already  reduced  the  rate  from  37Vt  percent 
to  U  percent  Today,  about  100  other  min- 
erals have  percentage  depletion,  some  in 
excess  of  IS  percent 

The  proposal  to  disallow  expensing  of  in- 
tangibles would  have  adverse  impact  on  all 
producers.  I  have  not  seen  any  studies  on 
the  effect  on  majors,  but  I  am  confident 
that  it  would  be  substantial  In  wite  of  their 
income  from  sources  other  than  production. 
TO  the  independent  however,  the  expensing 
of  intaiwUdes  is  essential  Since  he  has  only 
one  source  of  Income,  he  must  be  able  to 
deduct  his  intangibles  against  that  one 
source.  Otherwise,  he  must  severely  curtail 
his  operations  or  go  out  of  the  oO  business 
altogether  which  he  can  do  immediately  as 
previously  noted.  Again,  the  Congress  took 
any  "abuses"  out  of  the  expensing  of  intan- 
gibles tor  individuals  by  subjecting  the  in- 
tangibles to  the  iwiwiwtiiiii  tax  provision  and 
by  also  subjecting  them  to  the  "at  risk"  lim- 
itation. 

Mr.  President  we  need  everyone  in  our 
drive  toward  self-sufficiency.  We  certainly 
need  the  IndependenU  who  spearhead  that 
drive,  but  who  can  be  taken  out  of  business 
very  easily.  We  must  not  lose  any  producen 
who  take  these  high  risks  every  (tey.  To  do 
so  would  make  our  nation  more  dependent 
on  foreign  oil,  increase  our  trade  defldt 
weaken  our  national  defense,  raise  prices  for 
all  Americans  and  actually  reduce  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  federal  government  We  must 
not  let  it  happen. 

Most  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Curroas  P.  Haksbk. 


ME88AOEB  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Measaces  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  <  <i  hla 
secretaries. 


EXBXJUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:44  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

H.R.  1035.  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
credit  and  debt  adjustment  relief  to  finan- 
cially stressed  f armen  and  ranchen,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law 
Mt-114,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  M- 
33.  the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Patridt 
L.  OUalley  of  Chicago,  Hi.  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Award 
Board:  and  the  minority  leader  ap- 
points Mr.  W.  Clement  Stone  of  Chica- 
go. IL.  as  a  member  of  the  aforesaid 
board. 


MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  biU  was  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJt.  1035.  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
credit  and  debt  adjustment  relief  to  finan- 
cially stressed  f armen  and  ranchers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  CX)MMl'i*i'EES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Developments  in 
Aging.  1984-Volumes  I  and  H  (Rept  99-S). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTTTEBS 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Max  M.  Kampelman.  of  the  District  of  (Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
the  U.S.  Office  for  Arms  Reduction  Negotia- 
tions in  Geneva: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  fint  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Max  M.  Kampelman. 

Post:  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  U.S.  Office  for  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Negotiations  in  Geneva. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee:  1. 
SeU.  $300.  April  34.  1981.  Moynihan  1983: 
fSOO,  April  34.  1981.  People  for  Jackson: 
$S00,  April  9.  1983.  Fenwlck  for  Senate: 
$100,  April  9.  1983.  Tom  Lantos  for  Con- 
gress: 3300.  May  4.  1982.  Citizens  for 
Oilman:  $250.  May  4.  1982.  Moynihan  1982; 


$350.  May  4, 19«3,  Solan  for  Congress;  $1S0, 
May  4, 1983,  Committee  to  Reelect  LaFalce; 
$300,  May  4,  1963,  Scheuer  for  Congress; 
$100.  May  4.  1963,  Stevens  for  Congress: 
$380.  June  1.  1983.  Dante  FuceU  Champaign 
Committee:  $150,  June  1.  1963.  Thomas  E. 
Foley  Committee;  $500.  June  3,  1963.  Frank 
Lautenberg  Committee;  $350,  July  S,  1963, 
Metsenbaum  for  Senate;  $100.  July  5,  1963. 
Committee  to  Reelect  Senator  Zorlnskr. 
$350.  October  16.  1962.  Dante  FuceU;  $100. 
November  6,  1962.  Amle  Miller  for  Con- 
gress; $350,  February  16.  1963.  Ifitehell  for 
Senate  Committer.  $3»0.  July  13,  1063, 
Dante  FuceU  Campaign  Committee. 

3.  Spouse,  $200  August  IS,  1964.  Simon  for 
Senate;  $50.  October  10,  1964.  Tom  Lantos 
for  Congress;  $160.  October  10,  1984. 
Thomas  E.  Foley  Committee;  $150,  October 
10,  1984,  Hunt  for  Senate  Deetion  Conmlt- 
tee:  $100.  October  10,  1964.  Carl  Levin  Re- 
election Committee:  $50.  October  10.  1984. 
Friends  for  Les  Aspln. 

3.  cniildren  and  spouses  names:  None  for 
Sarah.  Julie,  Anne  (or  her  spouse)  and 
David:  for  Jeffrey,  $5.  March  1964.  Mondale 
f.ii.p»tyn-  $25,  October  1964.  Bruce  Morri- 
son Campaign. 

4.  Parents  names:  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  deceased. 

8.  Brothen  and  spouses  namcK  none. 
7.  Sisten  and  spouses  names:  none. 

John  Goodwin  Tower,  of  Texas,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  bis  tenure  of 
service  as  XJB.  Negotiator  on  Strategic  Nu- 
clear Arms: 

ContributlonB  are  to  be  retorted  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calwidar  year  preceding  the  calwidar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  John  Ooodwta  Tower. 

Post  Ambassador,  START  Negotiator. 

Contributions,  amount  date,  donee: 

1.  Self-Contributtoos  made  from  personal 
campaign  fund.  Tower  Senate  Club,  is  on 
f  Ue  with  the  FBC. 

3.  Spouse:  Tes.  but  amounts  and  donees 
are  unavailable. 

3.  ChUdren  and  spouses  names:  Penny 
Tower  WIesley,  none;  Marian  Tower,  none; 
Jeanne  Tower  Cox.  $1,000  to  Jim  Collins. 

Information  on  file  with  the  FBC. 

4.  Parents,  namec  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  NA 

6.  Brothen  snd  qwuses  names:  NA 

7.  SIstenandi 


7.  Sisten  and  spouses  names:  Paula  GUt- 
man.none. 


Maynard  W.  GUtman.  of  Vermont  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senk»'  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of 
service  u  U.S.  Negotiator  on  Intermediate 
Range  Nuclear  Arms: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nmnination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Maynard  W.  GUtman. 

Post:  U.S.  R^resentatlve  to  the  Interme- 
diate Range  Nuclear  Force  Negotiations. 

Contributions,  amount  date,  donee: 

1.  Self:  Maynard  W.  GUtman.  none. 

3.  Spouse:  O.  Christine  GUtman.  none. 

3.  ChUdren  and  spouses  names:  Karen. 
$35.  October  1984.  Howard  Polllna:  RuaseU. 
Erik.  Matthew,  Rebecca,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Ben  GUtman,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Mrs.  Max  Kutok. 
none. 

Brothera  and  spouses  names:  Joseph  S. 
GUtman,  none;  Oeraldlne  GUtman,  none. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
ticms  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  538.  A  MU  to  estabUsh  a  select  commis- 
sion to  fxamine  the  issues  assorlated  with 
"■^V"*'  servloe;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affalra. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BnmsiuB)  (by  request): 

S.  537.  A  bin  to  authorise  certain  ooostruc- 
tlon  at  miUtary  installatioas  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servioes. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  538.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Coaaetlc  Act  to  provide  for  wain- 
Inss  oonceming  the  use  by  diUdnn  of  drugs 
wwwfjfaitny  aspirin,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


8.  SS9.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  demonstration  program  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  to  prevent  and  control 
streambank  erosion:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PuMlc  Works. 

By  Mr.  LAZALT  (for  hinMClf  and  Mr. 
HscBT): 

a  540.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  penntt  elections  under 
section  3032A  to  be  made  on  amended  re- 
turns; to  the  Committee^  Finance. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

&  541.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Qide  of  1954  to  repeal  the  earned 
inoome  limitation  on  the  deduction  of  re- 
tirement savings:  to  the  Committee  on  Fh 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (fw  himself,  Mr. 
DoLB.   Mr.    LooAa.    Mr.    PBx.   Mr. 
VianufUM.  Mr.  Vmourx.  Mr.  Dobbi- 
■BMsa.  Mr.  Kasim,  Mr.  Hotuaos, 
Mr.  DaaroiXB.  Mr.  Moranuui.  Mr. 
MaxsuMMA.    Mr.    Busunwm.    Mr. 
Kboodt.  Mr.  Rmu.  Mr.  ZoannKT, 
Mr.  PKTOB.  Mr.  Wnoaa.  and  Mr. 
CBAiVTCHr): 
8.  543.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  education 
at  V&.  institutions  of  higher  education  of 
certain  students  of  limited  flnanrlal  means 
from  developing  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relatkms. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Wn.so*): 
&  548.  A  MU  to  •*— *g"-**  the  wildemess  in 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Oeashorr  in  CaU- 
f  omla  as  the  PhUllp  Burton  Wilderaeas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mn.  HAWKINS: 
&  544.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
Uon  Act  of  1965  to  establish  clinical  training 
programs  for  graduate  students  to  provide 
experience  in  the  areas  of  chUd  abuse  and 
netfect  sexual  exploitation  of  children,  and 
chUd  abduction:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Himian  Resources. 
By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
S.  545.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's "years  of  coverage"  for  purpose  of 
computing   the   special   minimum    benefit 
may  include  up  to  10  additional  yean  (not 
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otherwlae  Includible  for  that  purpose)  In 
which  such  Individual  hmd  a  child  ace  6  or 
under  in  his  or  her  care:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  546.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  husband  aitd  wife  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  bene- 
fit purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  economic 
contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the  marriage 
and  assure  that  each  spouse  will  have  social 
security  protection  in  his  or  her  own  right; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  547.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  upon  the 
death  of  one  member  of  a  married  couple 
the  surviving  spouse  or  surviving  divorced 
spouse  shall  automatically  inherit  the  de- 
ceased spouse's  earnings  credits  to  the 
extent  that  such  credits  were  earned  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  548.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  delayed  retirement  credit  to  surviving 
spouses  and  surviving  divorced  spouses  who 
work  and  whose  widow's  or  widower's  Insur- 
ance benefits  are  higher  than  their  old-age 
insurance  benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  549.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  separate 
definition  of  disability  presently  applicable 
to  vridows  and  widowers,  and  to  provide  in 
turn  that  the  months  of  a  widow's  or  widow- 
er's entitlement  to  SSI  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  disability  may  be  used  in  establishing  his 
or  her  entitlement  to  medicare  benefits  on 
that  basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Ap- 
prenticeship Act  to  prevent  age  discrimina- 
tion, to  require  minimum  funding  for  cer- 
tain outreach  recruitment  and  training  pro- 
grams, to  restore  a  national  Information  col- 
lection system,  and  to  limit  the  authority  to 
conduct  reductions  In  force  within  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

S.  551.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  registry  to  identify  and  aid  Indi- 
viduals who  have  been  exposed  to  the  drug 
diethylstUbestrol  (OES).  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

S.  553.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  establish  a 
Lupus  Erythematosus  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  BCr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  553.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  mathe- 
matics, science,  computer  learning  and  for- 
eign language  programs  under  the  Educa- 
tion for  Economic  Security  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Nuim 
and  Mr.  Chilis): 

8.  554.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  the  transportation 
of  males  under  the  Mann  Act,  to  eliminate 
the  lewd  and  commercial  requirements  In 
the  prosecution  of  chOd  pornography  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FDod  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  authorize  federally  Insured 
credit  unions  to  redeem  coupons  Issued 
under  such  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
8.  556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  temporary 
across-the-board  reductions  in  tax  expendi- 
tures. 

By  Mr.  DiCONCINI: 
S.  557.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  project  for 
bank  erosion  control  on  the  RUllto  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tucson.  AZ:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  blmaeU.  Mr. 
Stmiis.  Mr.  MATStniAO*.  Mr.  Boum. 
Mr.  Hmn.  Mr.  Obamut,  Mr.  I^nii, 
Mr.  DizoK.  Mr.  HoLui.  Mr.  Rnou, 
Mr.   JoHMSTON,   Mr.   Bubbicx.   and 
Mrs.  Hawkims): 
S.  558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permanently  exclude 
educational  assistance  programs  from  gross 
Income,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  QUATLE  (for  himself.  Mn. 
HAWKnra.  and  Mr.  Ckaiistoii): 
S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  6.  1985.  through  Octo- 
ber 12,  1985.  as  'Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By    Mr.    DODD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
WxicKBU  Mr.  Chafb.  Mr.  Lautt, 
and  Mr.  Pill): 
SJ.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  31.  1985,  as  "William  Beaumont 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BCr.  ORA88LET: 
SJ.   Res.   69.  Joint  resolution  directing 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  re- 
ceive full  funding  In  fiscal  year  1985  for  new 
and  competing  research  grants:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  HELBfS  (for  himself,  Mr.  ZOR- 
nsxT.  Mr.  Aaiuioa.  Mr.  Amsgwa, 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bamsaw.  Mr.  Buiir- 
BS,  Mr.  BuasiCK,  Mr.  Chark.  Mr. 
Chilb.  Mr.  CocBiAii,  Mr.  Cohkh, 
Mr.  D'Akato,  Mr.  DntOK,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  DoMBinci,  Mr.  DoRBnaMOu 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Foas,  Mr.  Exo«.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Hattiblo,  Mr.  H^um. 
Mr.  HoLLoraa.  Mr.  iHoura.  Mr. 
Kastkh,  Mr.  Knar,  Mr.  I^mi.  Mr. 
LuoAR.  Mr.  MATauHAOA.  Mr. 
McCLtnut,  Mr.  McComnx.  Mr. 
NicKLB.  Mr.  Nuim,  Mr. 
Mr.  PiTOK.  Mr.  SAUAm.  Mr. 
ma.  Mr.  Snaia.  Mr.  Waubu  and 
Mr.  Wnjoii): 
S.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1985.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  reeolutlong 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  hlmaeU,  Mr. 
Monmuii.  Mr.  WaaoH.  Mr.  Crah- 
SToa.  and  Mrs.  HAWKms): 
S.  Res.  82.  Resolution  to  prsasnre  the  de- 
duction for  State  and  local  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  FInanee. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kbrt,  Mr.  DoLS,  Mr.  Btrb,  Mr. 
Lobar.  Mr.   Pill,  and  Mr.  Tmm- 
Mom): 
8.  Res.  88.  Resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, late  a  Senator  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
8.  Res.  84.  Resolution  authorising  expend- 
itures by  the  Spedal  Commlttse  on  Agtnr. 


to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Mathias): 
8.  Res.  85.  Resolution  authorising  expend- 
itui'es  by  the  committees  of  the  Senate;  con- 
sidered, amended,  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrb): 
8.  Res.  88.  Resolution  relating  to  the  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators  designated  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  19.  99th  Con- 
gress, to  act  as  observers  at  Arms  Reduction 
or  Control  Negotiations;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  S3«.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  select 
commission  to  examine  the  Issues  as- 
sociated with  national  service:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hakt  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Rbooko.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bwcamah)  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  537.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
muTART  comTRUcnoM  authorizatioii  act. 

IMS 

Bflr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  for  myself  and  the  Jimior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bimca- 
MANl,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing the  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
RicoHD  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

8.537 
Be  it  enacted  fn  tfte  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
KenretentoHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congreu  auemUUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Military  Construc- 
Uon  Authorisation  Act.  1988'*. 

TITLE  I-ARMT 

Autrorixid  Armt  ComiRUCTioR  am  Laiid 
AOQUISmOM  Projrcts 

Sac.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
acquire  real  property,  carry  out  military 
construction  projects,  and  construct  or  ac- 
quire family  housing  imlts  and  facilities  in 
the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing Installations  and  locatlonr 

ASSIST  Am  CHUT  OP  BnumsRs 

Various,  United  States,  83,000,000. 

DHRID  STATIS  ARXT  FORCB  COMMAMD 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  $84,317,000, 
including  50  mobile  home  spaces,  and  acqui- 
sition of  3  family  housing  units  by  reconfig- 
uration. 


Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky.  $33,219,000.  in- 
cluding 50  mobile  home  spaces. 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado.  $56,162,000.  includ- 
ing 50  mobile  home  spaces. 

Fort  Devens.  Massachusette.  $927,000.  in- 
cluding 20  mobile  home  spaces. 

Fort  Drum.  New  York.  $70,490,000.  includ- 
ing 800  family  housing  units. 

Fort  Oreely.  Alaska.  $2,500,000. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas.  $66,650,000. 

Fort  Hunter-Llggett.  California. 

$11,100,000. 

Fort  Indiantown  Oap.  Pennsylvania. 
$5,300,000. 

Fort  Irwin,  C^allfomla.  $30,050,000. 

Fort  Lewis.  Washington.  $144,330,000. 

Fort  McCoy,  Wisconsin.  $940,000. 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland.  $18,930,000. 

Fort  Ord.  California.  $76,480,000,  includ- 
ing 600  family  housing  units,  and  70  mobile 
home  spaces. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $38,430,000. 

Fort  Richardson.  Alaska.  $3,600,000. 

Fort  RUey.  Kansas.  $59,490,000,  Including 
50  mobile  home  spaces. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  $1,440,000. 

FOrt  Sheridan.  IlUnois.  $3,500,000. 

Fort  Stewart.  Georgia.  $35,953,000.  includ- 
ing 20  mobile  home  spaces. 

Fort  Walnwrlght.  Alaska.  $14,000,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey.  California, 
$2,650,000. 

Yakima  Firing  Center,  Washington, 
$16,430,000. 

UHIRD  STATBS  ARMT  WBSIBRII  COIOIAltD 

FOrt  Shaf  ter.  Hawaii,  $6,300,000. 
HawaU,  Various.  $510,000. 
Pohakuloa      Training      Area,      Hawaii. 
$2,150,000. 
Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii.  $31,950,000. 

immD  STATES  ARMT  TRAUflRG  AMD  DOCTRim 
COMMAND 

Fort  AJ>.  HIU,  Virginia.  $6,450,000. 
Port  Belvoir,  Virginia,  $31,000,000. 
Fort       Benjamin       Harrison,       Indiana, 
$5,300,000. 
Fort.  Benning,  Oeorgia,  $39,650,000. 
FOrt  Bliss,  Texas,  $31,050,000. 
Fort  Dlx.  New  Jersey.  $6,100,000. 
Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  $46,040,000. 
Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina.  $6,600,000. 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky.  $20,770,000. 
Fbrt  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  $6,900,000. 
Fort  Lee.  Virginia,  $12,050,000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri.  $3,950,000. 
Fort  Mcaellan.  Alabama.  $39,350,000. 
Fort  Pickett,  Virginia.  $430,000. 
FOrt  Rucker,  Alabama.  $9,450,000. 
Fort  SiU.  Oklahoma.  $52,000,000. 
Fort  Story,  Virginia,  $1,050,000 

MIUTART  DISTRICT  OP  WASHDIGTOM 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  $8,886,000.  including 
six  family  housing  units. 

UHITD  STATIS  ARMT  MATBUIL  COMMAHD 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland. 
$4,670,000. 

Anniston  Army  Depot,  Alabama, 
$8,960,000. 

Army  Material  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center,  Massachusetts,  $924,000.  including 
one  family  housing  unit. 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot.  Texas. 
$4,400,000. 

Detroit  Arsenal.  Michigan.  $320,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah, 
$17,324,000.  including  104  family  housing 
units  and  24  mobile  home  spaces. 

FOrt  Wlngate.  New  Mexico,  $490,000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Mis- 
souri. $19,000,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania. 
$1,550,000. 


Navalo  Depot  AcUvity.  Arizona.  $240,000. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot.  Pennsylva- 
nia. $88,000,000. 

Picatinny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey.  $1,000,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Arkansas.  $19,000,000. 

Pueblo  Depot  AcUvity.  Colorado.  $300,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texas,  $830,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama,  $25,750,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois.  $29,000,000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot,  Callfomia. 
$4,550,000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot,  Illinois.  $510,000. 

Senaca  Army  Depot.  New  York. 
$1,410,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  C^alifomla.  $2,970,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah.  $11,490,000. 

UmatlUa  Depot  AcUvity,  Oregon.  $280,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground.  Arizona,  $340,000. 

AMMDHinOIl  PACIUTIB 

Hoston  Army  AmmuniUon  Plant.  Tennes- 
see, $1,670,000. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Indi- 
ana, $210,000. 

Iowa  Aimy  Ammunition  Plant,  Iowa. 
$810,000. 

Kansas  Army  AmmuniUon  Plant.  Kansas. 
$570,000. 

Lake  City  Army  AmmuniUon  Plant.  Mis- 
souri. $930,000. 

Louisiana  Aimy  Ammunition  Plant.  Lou- 
isiana. $640,000. 

Newport  Army  AmmuniUon  Plant.  Indi- 
ana. $39,000,000. 

Radford  Army  AmmuniUon  Plant.  Virgin- 
ia. $2,910,000. 

Sunflower  Army  AmmuniUon  Plant. 
Kansas.  $310,000. 

UMITKD  STATa  ARMY  IHTILLiaSIICI  AMD 
SBCDRITT  COMMAMD 

Vint  HiU  Farms  Station.  ^Hrginia. 
$6,850,000. 

UMITID  STATU  ARMT  IMPORMATIOM  STSTmS 


Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona,  82.780.000. 

UMITBI  STATB  MILRART  ACADBMT 

United    SUtes   MlUtary    Academy,    New 
York.  $31,000,000. 

UMITID  STATB  ARMT  HIALTH  B 


Fitzsinums  Army  Medical  Center.  Colora- 
do. $3,550,000. 

Fort  Detrick.  Maryland.  $7,600,000. 

Tripler  Army  Medical  Center,  Hawaii. 
$970,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia.  $1,150,000. 

MILITARY  TRAPPIC  MAMAOBIIMT  OOMMAMV 

Bayonne  MUltary  Ocean  Tenninal.  New 
Jersey.  $3,300,000. 

Oakland  Army  Base.  California.  $330,000. 
Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean  Terminal. 
North  Carolina.  $1,200,000. 


UMITB  STATB  ARMT  CORPS  W  nOZ 

Humphreys  Engineer  Center,  Supt  AcUvi- 
ty, Virginia.  $17,100,000. 

UMRD  STATB  ARMT,  JAPAM 

Japan,  $1,050,000. 

nOKTH  UMITID  STATB  ARMT 

Camp  Carroll.  Korea,  $44,880,000. 
Camp  Casey,  Korea,  $18,920,000. 
Camp  CasUe,  Korea,  $1,100,000. 
Camp  Colbem.  Korea.  $580,000. 
Camp  Edwards.  Korea.  $1,090,000. 
Camp  Gray  Owen.  Korea,  8580,000. 
Camp  Giant.  Korea.  81.060.000. 
Camp  Greavea.  Korea.  8430,000. 
Camp  Hovey.  Korea,  $8J00,000. 
Camp  Howie.  Korea,  $1,980,000. 
Camp  Humphreys,  Korea,  $11,600,000. 
Camp  Klttyhawk.  Korea.  $1,600,000. 


Camp  Kyle.  Korea.  $3380.000. 
C:amp  Uberty  Bell.  Korea.  $800,000. 
Camp  Market.  Korea.  $710,000. 
Camp  Page,  Korea,  832450,000. 
Camp  Pelham,  Korea,  $2,400,000. 
Camp  Red  Cloud.  Korea.  $1,730,<K>0. 
Camp  Stanley.  Korea,  $5,500,000. 
K-16  Army  Airfield.  Korea,  $4,050,000. 
Location  177.  Korea.  $2,290,000. 
Yongin.  Korea.  $2,550,000. 
Yongson.  Korea.  $9  J0O.OO0. 


BALLISTIC  MTSSn*  DCPEMSB  STSIRMS  OOMMAMD 

Kwajalein.  $14,600,000. 

UMITB  STATB  ARMT  PORCB  OOMMAMD 


Panama.  $7,680,000. 


UMITID  STAT 


I  ARMT.  lUROR  AMD  SEVEMIH 
ARMT 


Amberg,  Germany.  $850,000. 

Ansbach.  Germany.  $14,390,000. 

Aadiaffenburg.  Germany.  $750,000. 

Bad  KteuBiaeh.  Gennany.  $1,100,000. 

Bad  Toelz,  G«many.  $1J50.000. 

Bamberg.  Germany.  $13,099,000.  Including 
108  family  boustng  units. 

Baumbolder.  Germany.  $900,000. 

Darmstadt,  Germany,  $29,200,000. 

Ftankfurt.  Germany,  $18,680,000. 

Fulda,  Gennany,  $7,200,000. 

Oiwsm,  G«maiiy,  $12,050,000. 

Goeppingen.  Germany.  $10,250,000. 

Grafenwoehr,  Gennany,  $2,450,000. 

Haingnien.  Gennany,  $680,000. 

Hanau.  Gennany,  $48,140,000. 

Heidelberg.  Germany.  $8,800,000. 

HeObronn.  Gennany.  $2,200,000. 

Hobenfels.  Germany.  $6,300,000. 

Kalsenlauteni.  Gennany,  $3,450,000. 

Karlsruhe,  Gomany,  $4,020,000. 

Mains.  Germany,  $820,000. 

Neu  Ulm,  Germany,  $110,000. 

Nueniberg.  Germany.  $9,380,000. 

Pirmaaens,  Germany,  $14,000,000. 

Schweinfurt.  Germany.  $17J40.000. 

Stuttgart.  Germany.  $4,500,000. 

VDseck.  Germany.  $37,120,000.  indudlng 
370  family  housing  units. 

WieAaden.  Gennany.  $3,900,000. 

WUdflecken.  Germany.  $20,000,000. 

Wobeck.  Gomany,  $700,000. 

WueitfMirg.  Germany.  $48,070,000. 

Various  LocaUons,  Germany,  138  family 
housing  units.  $8,120,000. 

Various  Locations,  Greece.  $1,440,000. 

Various  Locations.  Italy.  $1,850,000. 

Various  Locations,  Turkey,  $7,440,000. 

TO  MIUTART  PAMILT  ROUSIMC 


Sac.  102.  (a)  Subject  to  sectkm  2825  of 
UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  make  expenditures  to  im- 
prove *Ti«>:iny  military  family  bousing  units 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $188,000,000  of 
which  $10,960,000  is  available  only  for 
energy  conservation  projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may,  not- 
wlthstimdlng  the  »»■«■»<■" tim  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  see- 
Uon  2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
carry  out  mojects  to  improve  existtng  mili- 
tary f  anJly  housing  units  at  the  following 
Inirtfi"**'"""  in  the  number  of  units  shown, 
and  in  the  amount  shown,  txtt  eadh  installa- 
Uon: 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Wash- 
ingUm.  District  of  Columbia,  tme  unit> 
899,000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  one  hundred 
sixty-four  units,  $4,71^000. 

Aberdeoi  Proving  Ground.  Maryland, 
eighty-one  units.  $2,762,000. 


UMI 
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•nriiE  ii-NAVY 


autromud  wavt  coicsraocnoR  amd  lahs 
AOQaumoH  raoncTs 

Sk.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Nkvy  ouiy 
acquire  real  property,  carry  out  military 
construction  projects,  and  construct  or  ac- 
quire family  houslnt  units  and  faculties  In 
the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing Installations  and  locations. 

Umm  STATES  MAUm  COKPS 

Marine  Corps  Lovlstlcs  Base.  Baistow. 
California.  $530,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort. 
South  Carolina.  $7,805,000. 

Marine  Corps  Mountain  Warfare  Training 
Center.  Bridgeport.  California.  $1,470,000. 

Marine  Corps  Camp  Detachment.  Camp 
Elmore.  Norfolk.  Virginia.  $3,905,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina.  $34,149,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia. $173,175,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. California.  $14,310,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina.  $37,940,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  la  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia. $00,175,000.  including  283  family 
housing  units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Kaneohe  Bay. 
HawaU.  $17,420,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  New  River. 
Ncnth  Carolina.  $10,780,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls 
Island.  South  Carolina,  $3,610,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Tustln.  Califor- 
nia, $17,970,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Oround  Combat  Center, 
Twentynlne  Palms.  CaUfomia.  $32,500,000. 
Indudbig  100  family  housing  units. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command.  Quantico.  Virginia.  $7,060,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma.  Artsona. 
$16,750,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Iwakuni.  Japaiu 
$1,775,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Futenma.  Oki- 
nawa. Japan.  $2,990,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  Smedley  D. 
BuUer.  Okinawa.  Japan.  $2,350,000. 

Ctaxr  OP  MAVAL  KKSKAaCH 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia.  $28,900,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THX  COMPTKOLLn  OF  THS  NAVT 

Navy  Finance  Center.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
$2,940,000. 

CHIKF  OF  NAVAL  OPBUTIORS 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
$23,480,000. 

Naval  Space  Command.  Dahlgren.  Virgin- 
ia. $4,700,000. 

Navy  Regional  Data  Automation  Center. 
Jacksonville.  Florida.  $10,300,000. 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  Station. 
LewlsviUe.  Arkansas.  $675,000. 

Navy  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
AcUvity.  Mayport.  Florida,  $470,000. 

Naval  Postgraduate  School.  Monterey. 
CaUfomia,  $13,000,000. 

Navy  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
Activity.  North  Island.  California,  $585,000. 

Navy  Regional  DaU  Automation  Center. 
Norfolk.  Virginia.  $10,880,000. 

Intelllgenoe  Center.  Pacific.  Pearl  Harbor. 
HawaU,  $2,900,000. 

Naval  Space  SurveUlance  Field  Station. 
San  Diego.  CaUfomia.  $600,000. 

Commandant  Naval  District  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  $6,300,000. 

COMMANDn  IH  CHIKF.  ATLAMTIC  TLBtt 

Naval  Air  Station.  Brunswick.  Maine. 
$3,040,000. 


Antigua,    West    Indies. 
Ouantanamo  Bay.  Cuba. 


Keflavik.      Icelaiid. 


Naval  Air  SUUon.  CecU  Field.  Florida. 
$29,835,000. 

Naval  Station.  Charleston.  South  CaroU- 
na.  $9,960,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtkm.  JaeksonvUle.  Florida, 
$13,370,000. 

Naval  AmphlMous  Base,  UtUe  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia. $16,370,000. 

Naval       StaUon.       Mayport.       Florida. 
$13,060,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. $365,000. 

Naval   StaUon.    New    York.    New    York. 
$18,560,000. 

Naval    Air    SUtlon.    Norfolk.    Virginia. 
$10,675,000. 

Naval  Station.  NorfoUi.  Virginia.  $800,000. 

Naval    Air    Station.    Ooeana.    Virginia. 
$16,040,000. 

Naval  Faculty.  Radio  Island.  North  CaroU- 
na.  $17,640,000. 

Naval  FuUity  Argentia.   Newfoundland. 
Canada.  $700,000. 

Naval    Faculty 
$^410,000. 

Naval  Station. 
$32,410,000. 

Naval      SUtkm. 
$31,780,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  FacOlty. 
Roosevelt  Roada.  Puerto  Rico.  $7,100,000. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico.  $14,700,000. 

COMMAIISBI  III  CHUP.  PACIFIC 

Naval      Air     SUUon.      Adak. 
$15,500,000.  Including  100  famtty  housings 
unlU 

Naval  FteUlty.  Adak.  AlaAa.  $3,650,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  CaUfomia. 
$8,650,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Bangor.  Washing- 
ton. $5,200,000. 

Amphibious  Task  Force.  Camp  Pendleton. 
CaUfomia.  $9,030,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Coronado.  CaU- 
fomia. $16,150,000. 

Naval     Station.     Everett.     Washington. 
$17,640,000. 

Naval     Air     SUtlon.     FaUon.     Nevada. 
$36,500,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  Lemoore.  California. 
$3^00.000. 

Naval  StaUon.  Long  Beach.  CaUfomia, 
$17,230,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  MIramar.  CaUfomia. 
$385,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island.  CaUf  or- 
nla.  $18,593,000. 

Commander.  Ooeanogra<>hic  System.  Pa- 
cific. Pearl  Harbor.  HawaU.  $1,180,000. 

Naval   Submarine   Base.   Peari   Elarbor, 
HawaU.  $2^00.000. 

Naval    Station.    San    Diego.    CaUfomia, 
$17,042,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  San  Diego.  CaU- 
fomia. $14,120,000. 

Naval     Station.     Seattle.     Washington. 
$3,480,000. 

Naval  SUUon.  Mare  Island.  Vallejo.  CaU- 
fomia. $735,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  Whidbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington. $2,650,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  Cubi  Potait.  RepubUc  of 
the  PhUippines.  $19,300,000. 

Naval   Support   FtelUty.   Diego   Oarcia. 
Indian  Ocean.  $16,530,000 

Naval  AU-  FacUity.  Diego  Oarda.  Indian 
Ocean.  $22,450,000. 

Naval  MagaHne.  Guam.  $11,270,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Ouam.  $6,550,000. 

Naval  StaUon.  Guam.  $10,300,000. 

Naval     Ship     Repair     FadUty.     Guam. 
$990,000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Subic  Bay,  RepubUc  of 
the  PhUippines,  $250,000. 


Naval  Ship  Repair  FteUlty.  SubIc  Bay.  Re- 
pubUc of  the  PhUipplnea.  $13,370,000. 

CHOP  OP  RAVAL  B>UCATIOM  AKB  TSAimilO 

Fleet  and  Mine  Warfare  Training  Center. 
Charleston.  South  CaroUna.  $1,180,000. 

Naval  AmphlMous  School.  Coronado.  CaU- 
fomia. $9  J30.000. 

Surlaoe  Warfare  Officers  School  Com- 
mand Detachment.  Coronado.  CaUfomia. 
W  300  000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Christi.  Texas. 
$4460.000. 

naet  Cooibat  Training  Center.  Atlantic. 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia.  19  J40.000. 

Naval  KnikMhre  Ordnance  Disposal 
School.  SgUn.  Florida.  $13,700,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes,  DU- 
nois.  $80,740,000. 

Naval  Caaatructica  Training  Center. 
GuUport  Mlsilirippi.  $3,460,000. 

Naval  AmpbOiious  School.  little  Creek. 
Virginia.  $430,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 
$14jl75.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Meridian.  Misstasippl. 
$450,000. 

Naval  Submarine  School.  New  London. 
Connecticut.  $13^00.000. 

Naval  education  and  Training  Center. 
Newport.  Rhode  Island.  $28,280,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando  norida. 
18.400.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola.  Florida. 
$225,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center.  Pensa- 
cola. Florida.  $5,670,000. 

Naval  Conctnictiao  Training  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.  CaUfomia.  $4J00.000. 

Fleet  Anti-Submartne  Warfare  Training 
Center.  Pacific.  San  Diego.  California. 
$7350.000. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center.  Pacific. 
San  Diego.  CaUfomia.  $305,000. 

neet  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia. $4,780,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  CaU- 
fomia. $3J00.000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center.  San 
Frandaoo.  California.  $1,570,000. 

neet  Training  Group  Pacific.  Wamer 
Springs.  California.  44  family  housing  units. 
$4,400,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field.  Florida. 
$810,000. 

■AVAL  1IIUTA«T  PBUOmnL  OOMMAim 

Navy  Band.  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $1,900,000. 

RAVAL  lODICAL  COIOIARD 

Naval  Medical  CUnlc.  AnnapoUs.  Mary- 
land. $13^40.000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Groton.  Connecticut. 
$8,730,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Jacksonville.  Florida. 
$18,600,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Long  Beach.  California. 
$6,300,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Oak  Harbor.  Washington. 
$13,900,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Pensacola.  Florida. 
$7,350,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  San  Diego.  California. 
$450,000. 

CHUP  OP  RAVAL  MATBUAL 

Naval  Ab'  Rework  FacUity.  Alameda.  CaU- 
fomia. $34,980,000. 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton. 
Washington.  $30,945,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Bremerton.  Wash- 
ington. $1,520,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUUon.  Charleston, 
South  CaroUna.  $4,070,000. 


Polaris  MIssUe  FacUity.  Atlantic.  Charles- 
ton. South  CaroUna.  $1,620,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  FacUity.  Cherry  Point. 
North  CaroUna.  $1,720,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake,  CaU- 
fomia, $9,315,000. 

Naval  Weapons  StaUon.  Earle,  New 
Jersey,  $19,120,000,  Includbtg  200  family 
houdng  unlU 

Naval  ConstrucUon  BattaUon  Center, 
Gulfport.  Mississippi,  $2J»0,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Stati<m.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland.  $1,570,000. 

Naval  Simply  Center.  JaeksonvUle,  Flori- 
da. $1,555,000. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion. Keyport.  Washington.  $2,440,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Kings  Bay,  Geor- 
gia, $404,060,000. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  I^kehurat, 
New  Jersey,  $600,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach. 
CaUfomia.  $7,100,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  LouisviUe.  Ken- 
tucky. $16,950,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  FacUity.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia. $13,080,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk.  Vtaglnla. 
$3,350,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  FadUty.  North  Island. 
CaUfomia.  $9,465,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Oakland.  California. 
I7J90.000. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  Peari 
Harbor.  HawaU.  $1^60.000. 

Navy  PubUc  Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor. 
HawaU.  413.700.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pensacola. 
norida.  $8,430,000. 

Naval  Supply  Office.  PhUadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, one  family  housing  unit.  $170,000. 

Pacific  MissUe  Teat  Center.  Point  Mugu. 
CaUfomia.  $10,300,000. 

Naval  Construction  BattaUon  Center.  Port 
Hueneme.  CaUfomia.  $23,650,000. 

Naval  Ship  Weapon  Systems  Engineering 
Station.  Port  Hueneme,  California, 
$10,780,000. 

Naval  Eleetronlc  Systems  Engineering 
Center.  Portsmouth.  Virginia.  $3,255,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Vlr- 
gtaila,  $6,690,000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineolng 
Center.  San  Diego.  CaUfomia.  $27,450,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Diego. 
California.  200  family  housing  units. 
$15,300,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia. $7,100,000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering  Ac- 
Uvity. St  Inigoes.  Maryland.  $15,550,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  VaUeJo.  CaU- 
fomia. $815,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center.  Warmin- 
ster. Pennsylvania.  $4,230,000. 

Naval  Mine  Warfare  Engineering  AcUvity. 
Yorktown.  Virginia.  $4,120,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam. 
$1,080,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  SubIc  Bay.  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  300  family  hous- 
ing units.  $24,180,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Yokosuka. 
Japan.  $4,400,000. 

RAVAL  OCKAROQIAPHT  COMMARB 

Naval  Oceanography  Command  FacUity. 
JaeksonvUle.  norida.  $390,000. 

Naval  Westem  Oceanography  Center. 
Pearl  Harbor.  HawaU.  $4,500,000. 

RAVAL  TILIOOiafURICATIOin  COMMARD 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Sugar  Grove,  West 
Virginia,  $785,000. 

Naval  CommunicaUon  Area  Master  SU- 
tlon Western  Pacific.  Guam.  $8,945,000. 


Naval  Communication  Station.  Harold  E. 
Holt.  Exmouth.  AustraUa.  $3,690,000. 

Naval  Communication  SUUon.  Rota, 
Spain,  $305,000. 

Naval  CommunicaUon  Station.  Yokosuka. 
Japan.  $21,490,000. 

RAVAL  SaCOaiTT  OROUP  COMMARB 

Naval  Security  Group  AcUvity.  Adak. 
Alaska.  $980,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  AcUvity.  Northwest. 
Chesapeake.  Vbglnia.  $1,385,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  AcUvity.  Skaggs 
Island.  CaUfomia.  $396,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  AcUvity.  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine.  $3,380,000. 

Naval  Security  Qmap  Detachment.  Diego 
Oarda.  Indian  Ocean.  $3,700,000. 

COMMARBOI IR  OOIP.  UA  RAVAL  PORCH 

auawpa 

Naval  AcUvlUes.  London.  United  King- 
dom. $7,635,000. 

Naval  Support  AcUvity,  Naples.  Italy. 
$7,750,000. 

Naval  Station.  Rota.  I^iain.  $1,030,000. 

Naval  AU-  Station.  SigooeUa.  Italy. 
$5,930,000. 

Personnel  Support  Activity,  LondoD. 
United  Kingdom.  $450,000. 

ROCT  RATIOR  IRPRASnOCTURB  SUPPORT 

Various  LocaUons.  $900,000. 

IMPROVKMBRTB  TO  MIUTART  PAMILT  HOUSIRO 


Sunnyvale  Air  Force  Station.  California. 
$3,700,000. 

Fort  MacArthur.  White  Point.  California. 
$1,800,000. 


Sk:.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  section  3825  of 
Utie  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  make  expenditures  to  im- 
prove existing  military  tamUy  bousing  unlU 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $34,030,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ssay.  not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  Improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 383S(b)  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 
carry  out  a  project  to  Improve  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  existinc  mOttary 
family  bousing  unite  at  tbe  Navy  PubUc 
Works  Center.  San  Diego.  California,  in  tbe 
amount  of  $17,610,000. 

TRARSIBIT  HOOSIRO  URITS.  CBIRHAI,  KOaSA 

Sac.  303.  Tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  may 
convert  the  four  existing  transient  bousing 
unite  contained  In  Building  706  in  Cblnbae. 
Korea  to  f amUy  boustaig  untta. 

TmA  m— AIR  FORCE 


BUly  MItcheU  Field.  ^XHsconsln.  $500,000. 

Ant  RATIORAL  GUARD 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base,  Colora- 
do, $13,370,000. 


LARB  AooomnoR  noncn 
301.  Tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  Force 
may  acquire  real  property,  carry  out  mlU- 
tary  oonatructlan  projects,  and  construct  or 
acquire  famQy  laousliif  unite  and  fadlltiiis 
In  tbe  amounte  shown  for  each  of  the  f ol- 
lowing  Inatanatlmia  and  locationg 

AIR  POaCl  UWmiGS  OOHMARB 

HUl  Air  Force  Base.  Utah.  $38,880,000. 

KeUy  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $41,689,000. 

McCleUan  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$53 .829.000. 

RoMns  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia. 
$7,350,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 
$33,100,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio, 
$21J80,000. 

An  POaC*  STSTBIS  COMMARB 

Arnold  Engineering  DeveIopm«it  Center, 
Tennessee,  $16,900,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $2,500,000. 

Edwaitta  Air  Force  Base.  CaUfomia. 
$7,250,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  norida,  $12,260,000. 

Hanacom  Air  Force  Base,  Massachusetts. 
$27,160,000. 


Air     Force     Base.     Texas. 
Force    Base.    Mississippi. 


Force      Base.      Texas. 
Force      Base,      Texas. 


CaUfomia. 
Base.     Texas. 


Chanute      Air      Force      Base,      nilnois. 
$1,730,000. 

GoodfeUow 
$39,950,000. 

Keesler    Air 
$10,500,000. 

Isickland      Air 
$33,750,000. 

UugtaUn      AU- 
$1,900,000. 

Lowry     Air     FOroe     Base.     Colorado, 
$6,880,000. 

Mather    Air     Force 
$2,700,000. 

Randolph     Air     Ftoce 
$3,300,000. 

Reeae  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $3,250,000. 

Sbeppard      Air      Force      Base.      Texas. 
$16,150,000. 

Vance     Air     Force     Base,     Oklaboma, 
$6604W0. 

WUllams     Air     Force     Base.     Arisona. 
$660,000. 


Gunter 
$6,000,000. 

MaxweU 
$8,000,000. 


Attu  Researdi  Site.  Alaska.  $910,000. 

EMson      Air      Faroe 
$44JS0.000. 

Ebnendorf     Air     Force 
$5,000,000. 

Jchi^  Satanon  Airport.  AlaAa.  $8,600,000. 

Sbemya     Air     Force     Base. 
$45300.000. 

MniTAXT  AIRLIPT  COMMARB 

Altus     Air     font     Base.     Oklahoma. 
$13,160,000.  ^^      ,     ^ 

AiMlrews    Air    Force     Base.     Maryland. 
$10,130,000. 

Base  34.  daaslfled  Location.  $6,170,000. 

Boning  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Oidum- 
bia.  $12,250,000.  ^  ^    .. 

Charleston  Air  Fnce  Base.  South  Caroli- 
na. $1,630,000. 

Dover     Air     FOroe     Base,     Delaware. 
$10,190,000. 

Itfin      Auxiliary      Field      9.      Flotlda. 
$1,700,000. 

Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexk». 


Air    Force    Station.     Alabama, 
Air     Force     Base,     Alabama. 


Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
AU-  Force  Base.   New  Jersey. 


Air     Force 


California. 


Kirtland 
$60330.000. 

MoCbord 
$8340,000. 

McGuIre 
$16,100,000. 

Norton 
$4370.000. 

Pope  Air  Force   Base.  North  Carolina. 
$440,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois.  $9,350,000. 

Travis     Air     Force     Base.     California. 
$10300.000. 

Lajes  Field.  Portugal.  $35,385,000. 

Rhetai-Matai       Air       Base.       Germany. 
$13,600,000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  poaocs 

Hl^am  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii.  $480,000. 
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Wheeler  Air  Force  BHe.  Hawaii. 
$5,050,000. 

Cmmp  Zama.  Japan.  tl.SOO.OOO. 

Kadena  Air  Baae.  Japan.  537.550.000. 

Mlawa  Air  Baae.  Japan.  $9,500,000. 

TokoU  Air  Baw.  Japan.  $13,750,000. 

Klmhae  Air  Baae.  Korea.  $10,400,000. 

Kunnn  Air  Baae.  Korea.  $9,000,000. 

Kwanc-Ju  Air  Baae.  Korea.  $15,310,000. 

Oaan  Air  Baae.  Korea.  $35,710,000. 

Sachon  Air  Baae.  Korea.  $310,000. 

Dleto  Oarcia  Air  Baae.  Indian  Ocean. 
$5,300,000. 

Clark  Air  Baae.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. $53,950,000.  indudlnc  460  family 
houalnc  units. 

SPACE  COMMAm 

Cape  Cod  Air  Force  Station.  Massachu- 
setts. $600,000. 

Cavalier  Air  Force  Station,  North  Dakota. 
$950,000. 

Clear  Air  Force  Station.  Alaska, 
$4,500,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado. 
$5,300,000. 

Thule  Air  Base.  Oreenland.  $13,350,000. 

Sondrestrom  Air  Base.  Greenland. 
$5,750,000. 

OBOOeS  Site  5,  Portucal,  $14,550,000. 

Plrlncllk  Air  StaUon,  Turkey,  $3,600,000. 

BlfEWS  Site  in.  Fyllnidales.  United 
Kingdom,  $3,100,000. 

SraCIAL  PHOJaCT 

Various  liOcaUons.  $55,000,000. 

STSAmiC  AIB  COMMAiro 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana. 
$1,400,000. 

Baae  34.  Classified  LocaUon.  $8,930,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  C^omia. 
$6,950,000. 

Belle  Pourche  Air  Force  Station,  South 
Dakota,  $8,080,000.  including  50  family 
housing  units. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$3,750,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
$3,150,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$3,300,000. 

Dyeas  Air  FOrce  Base,  Tens,  $16,950,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota, 
$7X064,000. 

F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming. 
$15,310,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Dakota.  $63,730,000. 

GrUfias  Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 
$3,740,000. 

GrlsBom  Air  Force  Base.  Indiana. 
$1,700,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Fbrce  Baae,  Michigan, 
$33,580,000. 

Malmatrom  Air  Force  Baae.  Montana. 
$1400.000. 

March  Air  Force  Baae.  California. 
$9,000,000. 

McConneU  Air  Force  Baae,  ITtintif. 
$71,490,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Baae,  North  Dakota. 
$5,000,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Baae,  Nebraaka, 
$10,440,000. 

Peaae  Air  Ftorce  Baae,  New  Hampshire, 
$1,300,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
$1,050,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$1,060,000. 

Whlteman  Air  FDrce  Base,  Missouri, 
$4,650,000. 

Wurtsmltb  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan, 
$5,300,000. 


TACTICAL  An  COMMAIIB 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Baae,  Texas, 
$770,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Baae,  New  Mexico, 
$13,500,000. 

Davla-Monthan  Air  Force  Baae,  Arlaona. 
$8,330,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana. 
$4,900,000. 

George  Air  Force  Baae.  Callfomia, 
$30,340,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Baae.  New  Mexico. 
$16,850,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  norida. 
$7,016,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia. 
$8,680,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Ariaona.  $14,780,000. 

MacDiU  Air  Force  Baae.  Florida. 
$10,150,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia. 
$34,030,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Baae.  Idaho. 
$14,600,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina. $430,000. 

NelUs  Air  Force  Baae.  Nevada,  $33,860,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Baae,  North 
Carolina.  $3,330,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Baae.  South  Carolina. 
$13,300,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 
$8,780,000. 

Howard  Air  Force  Baae.  Panama. 
$33,173,000. 

DWITB)  8TAT1S  AIX  POSCS  ACAOOfT 

Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado.  $10410.000. 
uaiiau  sTAns  ah  poacas  ni  loaovs 

Florennes  Air  Force  Baae.  Belgium. 
$35,060,000  including  400  family  housing 
units. 

Ahlhom  Air  Base.  Gennany.  $350,000. 

Bltburg  Air  Base.  Gennany,  $9,050,000. 

Elnsiedlerbof .  Germany.  $1900.000. 

Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany.  $41,160,000  in- 
cluding 440  family  housing  units. 

ITMsisch  Oldendorf  Air  Station.  Germany. 
$1,330,000. 

Kapium  Air  Station.  Germany.  $900,000. 

Leipheim  Air  Base.  Germany.  $350,000. 

Marienfelde  Communtcatlfflns  Statkm. 
Germany.  $3450.000. 

Nonrenicb  Air  Base.  Germany.  $350,000. 

Pruem  Air  Station,  Germany,  $1,350,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany.  $47,470,000. 
Including  400  family  bousing  units. 

Sembaeh  Air  Baae.  Germany.  $6,460,000. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base.  Germany. 
$14460.000. 

Various  Locations.  Germany,  $940,000. 

Vogelweh  Air  Station.  Germany, 
$1,350,000. 

Wenlgerath  Storage  Site.  Germany, 
$1,700,000. 

Zwelbrucken  Air  Base.  Germany. 
$5,700,000. 

Aviano  Air  Base.  Italy.  $5,070,000. 

Comlao  Air  Station.  Italy.  $6480.000. 

Dedmomannu  Air  Base.  Italy.  $3400.000. 

San  Vlto  Air  Station.  Italy.  $1490.000. 

Morocco.  $3,100,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands. 
$13,710,000,  including  140  family  housing 
imits. 

Keixerveer  Air  Base.  The  Netherlands. 
$370,000. 

Vught.  The  Netherlands.  $310,000. 

Woensdrecht  Air  Base.  The  Netherlands. 
$33,700,000. 

Torrejon  Air  Base.  Spain,  $13,187,000. 

Zaragon  Air  Baae.  Spain.  $3,760,000. 

Ankara  Air  Station.  Turkey,  $950,000. 

Indrllk  Air  Base,  Turkey,  $11,570,000. 


Karatas.  Turkey.  $3,330,000. 

RAF      Alconbury,      United      Kingdom. 
$30410.000. 

RAF     Bentwaters.      United     Kingdom. 
$13,050,000. 

RAF     Chicksands.      United      Kingdom. 
$1,630,000. 

RAF       Falrford.       United       Kingdom. 
$7,400,000. 

RAF  Greenham  Commtm.  United  King- 
dom. $3,840,000. 

RAF     Lakenheath.     United     Kingdom. 
$10430.000. 

RAf'    Mlldenhall.      United      Kingdom. 
$8430.000. 

RAF     Molesworth.     United     Kingdom. 
$31,063,000. 

RAF     Sculthorpe.      United      Kingdom. 
$3,350,000. 

RAF  Upper  Heyford.  United  Kingdom. 
$4,640,000. 

Various     Locations.     United     Kingdom. 
$3,800400. 

1 35.  Classified  Location.  $4400400. 
)  39.  Classified  Location.  $3400.000. 
1 30.  Classified  Location.  $4430.000. 

Base  33.  Classified  Location.  $9,450,000. 

Various  Locations.  Europe.  $4,450,000. 
iMPaoviMgirrs  to  muTAW  pamilt  ■ooanw 


Sk.  3.03.  (a)  Subject  to  section  3835  of 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  make  expendlturea  to 
Improve  existing  military  family  hoiistng 
units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$61400.000.  of  whfcdi  $19439.000  to  available 
only  for  energy  conservation  projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may. 
notwithstanding  the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  Improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 383S(b)  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
carry  out  projects  to  improve  existing  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  at  the  following 
InstallatlonB.  in  the  number  of  units  shown, 
and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  Installa- 
tion: 

BoUlng  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, twenty-four  units.  $1400.000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois,  eighty  units. 
$4,006,000. 

OffuU  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska,  thirty- 
two  units.  $3,009,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico,  one 
hundred  and  ten  units.  $3,734,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  units.  $10,379,000. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  one  hun- 
dred units.  $6,605,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  units.  $13,163,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Philippines,  twenty-nine 
units.  $1,043,000. 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

AXTTBOBISB)     CoaSlBUC'IlUM     PEOJICTS     AHO 

LAjn>  Aoauismoa  poa  thx  Dapaast  Asia- 

cns 

Sac.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
acquire  real  property,  carry  out  military 
construction  projects,  and  construct  or  ac- 
quire family  housing  units  and  facilities  in 
the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing Installations  and  locations: 


An- 


■si  logistics  aobict 

Defense   Property   Disposal    Office, 
chorage.  Alaska.  $1,390,000. 

Defoise  Property  Disposal  Office.  Alame- 
da. California.  $1,330,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Bar- 
stow.  California.  $835,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  San  Diego, 
CaUfomia,  $600,000. 


Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  San  Pedro, 
California,  $700,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Groton. 
Connecticut.  $635,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Port  Tampa. 
Florida.  $595,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Fort 
RUey.  Kansas.  $966,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Newington. 
New  Hampshire.  $1,040,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Verona.  New 
T<»k.  $1,395,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechanicsburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania. $470,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Memphis.  Tennessee 
$8,085,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Texar- 
kana.  Texas.  $3,635,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Ogden.  Utah.  $3436.000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Offtee.  HiU  Air 
Force  Base.  Ogden.  Utah.  $750,000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.  $5455.000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.  $650,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Manchester. 
Washington.  $565,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  FJl 
Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Cheyenne.  Wyo- 
ming. $1,030,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Kal- 
serslautern.  Germany.  $360,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Chimu  Wan. 
Okinawa.  Japan.  $8,160,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Tsuruml. 
Japan.  $3400.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Pyongtaek. 
Korea.  $5430.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  UUongbu. 
Korea.  $6400.000. 

OCPBraa  MAPPnO  AOKHCT 

Repromat  Secure  Storage  Facility.  Miner- 
al WeUs.  Texas.  $900,000. 

MATIOKAL  sacUaiTT  AOXIICT 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  $82,143,000. 
Classified  Locations.  $8,950,000.  including 
30  family  housing  units. 

OPPICX  OP  TRX  SBCaXTAXT  OP  MPDISX 

Classified  Location.  $13,000,000. 
Fort  McNair.  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $39,300,000. 

Classified  Location.  $3,142,000. 

MPAXTltXirT  OP  DBPmSX  SaCTIOH  •  SCHOOLS 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  $1,693,000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  $5,660,000. 

Camp  Lejeune.  North  Carolina.  $8,400,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina. $1,400,000. 

Quantico.  Virginia.  $3,500,000. 

Fort  Buchanan.  Puerto  Rico.  $9,753,000. 

Roosevelt  Roads  Naval  Station.  Puerto 
Rico.  $1,300,000. 
OCPABTIfDrr  OP  DIPKIISB  DEPXHDKirta  SCHOOLS 

Florennes.  Belgium.  $7,430,000. 
Naval  Air  StaUon.  Bermuda.  $3,390,000. 
Babenhausen.  Germany.  $760,000. 
Bamberg.  Germany.  $5400.000. 
Butxbach.  Germany.  $3,430,000. 
Hanau.  Germany.  $7,480,000. 
Heidelberg.  Germany.  $1,910,000. 
Heilbronn.  Germany.  $3,530,000. 
Ptrmasens.  Oeimany.  $1,630,000. 
Schweinfurt.  Germany.  $3,930,000. 
Sembaeh  Air  Base.  Oeimany.  $2,170,000. 
Vilseck.  Germany.  $6,680,000. 
SIgonella.  Italy.  $5460.000. 
Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan.  $4,780,000. 
Okinawa.  Japan.  $745,000. 
Osan  Air  Base.  Korea  $3,780,000. 
Pusan.  Korea.  $1,540,000. 
Taegu,  Korea.  $730,000. 


Soesterberg  Air  Base.  Netherlands. 
$4,460,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. $7,190,000. 

Rota.  Spain.  $3,870,000. 

Bicester.  United  Kingdom.  $4,570,000. 

Upwoold.  United  Kingdom.  $3440.000. 

Woodbrldge  RAF  Station.  United  King- 
dom. $1,060,000. 

IMPBOVXiaDm  TO  MILITABT  PAMILT  BOUSHIG 


Sic.  403.  Subject  to  section  2835  of  Utle 
10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  make  expenditures  to  improve 
exising  military  famOy  bousing  units  in  sn 
amount  not  to  exceed  $110,000. 
TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

AUTHOBITT  OP  TBS  SaClKTAWT  OP  DifUSt  TO 

Maki  CoimuBirnom 
Sac.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
make  contributions  for  the  N<xth  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organintion  infraatnictun  program 
as  provided  in  section  3806  of  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated in  secUon  605. 

TTTI^  VI-AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AND  RECURRING 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

AUTHOaiZATIOa  OP  APPKOPBIATIOHS.  AUIT 

Sac  601.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  aatboitaed 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1965.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount  of 
$3,649,674,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  oonstniction  projects  and 
for  omstniction  and  acquisition  of  military 
f  amOy  housing  and  facilities  authorised  by 
secUon  101.  $3,036,760,000. 

(3)  For  Improvements  to  fxisUng  family 
housing  units  authorised  by  section  103  and 
secUon  3825  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 
$166,000,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  sectitm  3805  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code.  $31,000,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  englneolng  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
$155,120,000. 

(5)  For  support  of  military  family  hous- 
ing. $1,370,794,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  varlaUons 
authorixed  by  section  3853  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ations authorised  by  law.  the  total  cost  of 
all  projects  carried  out  tmder  aecUon  101 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ised to  be  approfvlated  under  paragraphs 
( 1)  of  subsecUon  (a). 

AUTHOBIZATIOll  OP  APPSOPBIATIOin.  MAVT 

Sic.  603.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  approiwtated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1985,  for  military  con- 
strucUon.  land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  bousing  funcUons  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount  of 
$3,886,249,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  and 
for  ctmstructlon  and  aequlslUon  of  military 
family  housing  and  faculties  authorised  by 
aecUon  201.  $3,096,780,000. 

(3)  For  Improvementa  to  existing  family 
housing  units  authorised  by  seetkm  303  and 
secUon  3826  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
$34,030,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construcUon 
proJecU  under  secUcm  3805  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code.  $31460.000. 


(4)  For  aichiteetuial  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 
$146,190,000. 

(6)  Vat  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  310  of  Utle  33. 
United  States  Code.  $3460.000. 

(6)  For  support  of  military  family  hous- 
ing. $684,739,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorixed  by  section  2853  of  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ations autborlaed  by  law.  the  total  cost  of 
sll  projerts  carried  out  under  section  201 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
tMd  to  be  appromlated  under  paragraphs 
(1)  of  subsection  (a). 

AUTBOBIZATIOa  OP  APPIOPBIATIOIIS.  AIX  POBCS 

Sac.  603.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  autborlaed 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1985.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  bousing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total  amount  of 
$3417448400  as  ttiOamt:. 

(1)  For  mUttary  construction  projects  and 
for  construction  snd  acquisition  of  military 
family  bousliig  snd  facUltlta  authorised  l>y 
sectian  301.  $1435.114.000. 

(3)  For  improvements  to  existing  family 
bouaing  units  autborlaed  by  section  303  and 
sectian  3825  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 
$61400400. 

(3)  For  unspedfled  minor  construction 
projecto  under  section  3805  of  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code.  $32,000,000. 

(4)  For  ardiltectural  and  engineering  aerv- 
kxs  snd  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 
$149,096,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
TiaiMpoitation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  310  of  Utle  23. 
United  States  Code.  $30440.000. 

(6)  For  support  of  mUitsry  family  bous- 
ing. $739,298,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
antboriaed  by  sectian  2853  of  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  snd  sny  other  cost  vari- 
ations authorixed  by  law.  the  total  cost  of 
all  projecta  carried  out  under  sectian  301 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  autbor- 
laed to  be  appropriated  under  paragra^is 
(1)  of  subsecUon  (a). 
AOTHoaixATioir  OP  APPBOPaiATioHa.  uaiana 


Sac.  004.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  autborlaed 
to  be  approiMlated  tat  fiscal  yean  beginning 
after  September  30.  1985.  for  military  con- 
strucUon. Isnd  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments), in  the  total  amount  of  $329400.000 
as  follows: 

(1)  Ftor  military  construction  proJecU  and 
for  construction  and  acquisition  of  military 
famOy  housing  and  f  sdliUes  authorised  by 
section  401.  $272,400,000. 

(3)  For  improvements  to  existing  family 
housing  units  authorised  by  section  403  and 
aecUon  3835  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
$110,000. 

(3)  Fy>r  unspecified  minor  construcUon 
projects  under  secUon  3805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  $4,000,000. 

(4)  For  construction  proJecU  under  the 
contingency  construcUon  suthority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  undo-  section  3804  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code.  $5,000,000. 

(5)  Fy>r  srchitectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construcUon  design  under  aeeUon 
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3807  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code. 
$30,000,000. 

(6)  For  support  of  military  family  hous- 
inc.  $18,300,000. 

(b>  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  1M6  for  military  construction 
functions  of  the  Defense  Asenctes  that 
remain  available  for  obliiation  are  hereby 
authorised  to  be  made  available,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  for 
military  construction  projects  authorised  in 
section  401  in  the  amount  of  $37,035,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorised  by  secUon  3853  of  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  vari- 
ations authorised  by  law,  the  total  cost  of 
all  projects  carried  out  under  section  401 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  under  parscraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount  specified 
in  subsection  (b). 

AUTHOaiZATIOII  OT  AmOnUATIOIIS.  M ATO 

Sk.  005.  Funds  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  yean  betlnnlnc 
after  September  30,  1M9,  for  contributions 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  secUon 

3808  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the 
share  of  the  United  States  of  the  cost  of 
construction  projects  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Orcanisation  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram, as  authorised  by  section  501.  in  the 
amount  of  $08,000,000. 

EXrnATIOII  OP  AOTBOKIZATIOIIS:  KXTKHSIOR 
OP  CSSTAIR  PHKVIOOS  AOTTHOHIZATIOHS 

Sk.  806.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3).  all  authorisations  contained  in 
tiUe  I.  n.  III.  IV.  and  V  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram, (and  authorisations  of  appropriations 
therefor  contained  in  sections  601  through 
805)  shall  expire  on  October  1.  1987,  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorisation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  whichever  is  later. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  do  not 
apply  to  authorisations  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  faculties,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram, (and  authorisations  of  appropriations 
therefore),  for  which  appropriated  funds 
liave  been  obligated  before  October  1.  1987, 
or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  whichever  Is  later,  for  construc- 
tion contracts,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  program. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 807(a)  of  the  BClUtary  ConstrucUon  Au- 
thorization Act.  1984  (Public  Law  08-115.  97 
Stat.  780).  authorisations  for  the  following 
projects  authorised  in  sections  101.  301.  and 
301  of  that  Act  stiall  remain  in  effect  until 
October  1,  1986  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1987,  whichever  is  later 

(1)  Consolidated  heating  system  In  the 
amount  of  $1,850,000  at  Stuttgart,  Germa- 
ny. 

(3)  Consolidated  heating  system  In  the 
amount  of  $1,750,000  at  Stuttgart,  Germa- 
ny. 

(3)  Range  modernization  In  the  amount  of 
$3,450,000  at  WUdflecken,  Germany. 

(4)  Unaccompanied  personnel  housing  in 
the  amount  of  $1,400,000  at  Argyroupolis. 
Greece. 

(5)  Operations  building  in  the  amount  of 
$370,000  at  Argyroupolis.  Greece. 


(6)  Multi-purpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $480,000  at  Argyroupolis.  Greece. 

(7)  Unaccompanied  Officer  housing  in  the 
amount  of  $800,000  at  Perivolakl.  Greece. 

(8)  Operations  building  In  the  amount  of 
$410,000  at  Perivolaki.  Oreeoe. 

(9)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $830,000  at  Perivolaki.  Graeee. 

(10)  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  at  Defsls.  Greece. 

(11)  Operations  control  center  In  the 
amount  of  $7,800,000  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. Brunswick.  Maine. 

(13)  biglne  test  eeU  modlflcaUons  in  the 
amount  of  $1,180,000  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta^ 
tion.  Cecil  Field.  Florida. 

(13)  Land  acquisition  In  the  amount  of 
$830,000  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station. 
Concord.  California. 

(14)  Standby  generator  plant  In  the 
amount  of  $4,500,000  at  the  Naval  Commu- 
nications Area  Master  Station  Bastem  Pa- 
cific. Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

(15)  Air  freii^t  terminal  In  the  amount  of 
$10,300,000  at  Omendorf.  Alaska. 

BSTABUSHMBrr  OP  COIXUM  AMUUBIS 

anuiuD  TO  n  SFScmn  sr  taw 
Sk.  807.  For  projects  or  oontnets  Initiat- 
ed durtaig  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  October  1. 
1985.  whichever  Is  later,  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorisation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1987  or  October  1.  1068.  whichever  Is  later, 
the  following  amounts  apply: 

(1)  The  mBTlmum  amount  for  an  unspeci- 
fied minor  military  construction  project 
under  section  3805  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  $1,000,000. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  architec- 
tural and  engineering  aervloes  or  ooostnie- 
tion  design  that  makes  such  a  contract  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 8807  of  UUe  10  United  States  Code.  Is 
$300,000. 

(3)  The  ™»*tmim»  amount  per  unit  for  an 
improvement  project  for  family  housing 
unlU  under  section  3835  of  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  $30,000. 

(4)  The  maTlmnm  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  under  secUon 
3838(b)  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
$10,000. 

(5)  (A)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  In  a  foreign 
counUy  under  section  3838(c)  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  $18J00. 

(B)  The  maximum  number  of  family  hous- 
ing units  that  may  be  leased  at  any  one  time 
In  foreign  countries  under  section  3838(c>  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  33.000. 

(6)  The  maximum  rental  per  year  for 
family  housing  facilities,  or  for  real  proper- 
ty related  to  family  bousing  faculties,  leased 
in  a  foreign  country  under  section  3S38(f )  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is  $380,000. 


ifrnjiiva  BATS  PO«  nones  AonKnusATiom 
Sk.  808.  TlUes  I.  n.  m.  IV.  and  V  of  this 
Act  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 1085. 
TITLE  VII-GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACnJTIBS 

AUTBOaiXATIOII  POK  PACIUTm 

Sk.  701.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30. 1085.  for  the  costs  of  acquisi- 
Uon.  architectural  and  engineering  services, 
and  construction  of  f adUUes  for  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces,  and  for  contributions 
therefor,  under  chapter  133  of  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code  (including  the  cost  of 
acquislUon  of  land  for  those  facilities),  the 
foUowlng  amounts: 


(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  $103,100,000  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve.  $70,700,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 
$51,800,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  $137,900,000  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $88,800,000. 

TfTUVni 
SK.  801.  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  estsbllsh  or  develop 
mUltary  instaUations  and  faculties  by  ac- 
quiring. ooostrucUng.  converting,  rehabili- 
tating, or  Installing  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Iiicliidlng  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties and  equipment 

Repeal  of  Requirement  to  Transmit  Mili- 
tary Ooostructlon  Authorisation  Request 

Sk.  803.  Section  3859  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

GonBAt.  Coinna.  OP  nn 
DsPAanfBMT  OP  DoBm. 
WasA«iigtoii.  O.C..  Feftntarv  14.  IMS. 
Hon.  GwmaBDSH. 
PruUient  of  the  Senate.  WathingUM  DC 

DBAS  Ma.  PsBsnwirr  Enrlosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  autborlie  certain  coostruc- 
tkm  at  mOltary  InstallaUons  for  Flseal  Tear 
1088,  and  for  other  purposes."  This  legisla- 
tion Is  oooslstent  with  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  for  Fiscal  Tear  19M.  Appro- 
priations In  support  of  Titles  I  through  IZ 
of  this  leglslaUon  are  rtisnissnrt  in  that 
Budget. 

This  proposal  would  authoriM  appropria- 
tions for  new  construction  and  f amUy  hous- 
ing support  for  the  Active  Forces  as  f oUowk 
$3,849,874,000  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  $3J88J49,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  $3^17.048.000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  and  $830,900,000  for 
the  Defense  Agencies.  Included  In  Title  I  Is 
authortetlon  for  construetloo  of  production 
base  support  at  Army  Ammunition  Facul- 
ties. TlUe  V  would  authorise  $88,000,000  for 
the  United  States'  share  of  the  NATO  In- 
frastructure Program.  Title  vn.  totaling 
$438,800,000  would  authorte  approprlatloas 
for  construcUon  for  the  Gtiard  and  Reserve 
Forces. 

In  addition  to  the  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations. UUe  VI  contains  recurring  ad- 
mInlstraUve  provisions  applicable  to  the 
Military  Construction  Program  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  189  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code.  TlUe  vm  provides  authorisa- 
Uon  for  Fiscal  Tear  1987  to  meet  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  No.  93-344)  and  a  provision  to 
repeal  Section  3859  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code. 

The  projects  that  would  be  authorised  by 
this  pnvosal  have  been  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine if  environmental  impact  statements 
are  required  by  Public  Law  No.  91-190:  re- 
quired environmental  statements  wiU  be 
sulmiltted  to  the  Congress  by  the  MlUtary 
Departments. 
Sincerely. 

L.  Nirami  smiKa. 

Acting. 


By  BCr.  METZENBAUM: 


8.  538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  I^ug,  and  Cogmetic  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  warnings  (»nceminf  the  use 
by  children  of  drugs  containing  aspi- 
rin, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

nmoKHCT  sxTZ's  sTMiMioicz  vwpnKTicm  net 
•  Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  I  consider  to  be  of  the 
highest  priority.  Joining  me  in  intro- 
dudng  the  Emergency  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Prevention  Act  of  1985  is  Con- 
gressman Hbhkt  Waxman.  chairman 
of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment. 

This  measure  will  require  all  aspirin 
products  to  carry  this  statement: 
"Wamtair  This  product  should  not  be 
given  to  individuals  under  the  age  of 
21  years  who  have  chl(±en  poz.  influ- 
ensa,  or  flu  symptoms.  This  product 
contains  avirin  or  another  salicylate 
which  has  been  strongly  associated 
with  the  development  of  Reye's  syn- 
drome, a  serious  and  often  fatal  child- 
hood disease." 

Reye's  syndrome  is  a  rare  disease 
that  we  know  very  little  about.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  what  causes  it.  We 
do  not  have  a  cure. 
What  we  do  know  is  this: 
Reye's  syndrome  strikes  children. 
It  causes  their  brains  to  swell  and 
their   livers    to   accumulate    massive 
amounts  of  fat. 

It  is  a  killer.  Some  estimates  say  that 
as  many  as  40  percent  of  all  cases  are 
fatal. 

Reye's  syndrome  develops  usually 
when  a  child  is  recovering  from  the 
flu.  chicken  pox,  or  an  upper  respira- 
tory inf ecticm. 

Most  importantly,  we  know  Reye's 
syndrome  is  linked  with  the  use  of  as- 
pirin. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  ne- 
gotiations between  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Heckler  and  the  As- 
pirin Foundation  to  produce  voluntary 
measures  to  warn  the  public  on  the 
link  between  aq^lrin  and  Reye's.  I  ap- 
plaud those  efforts.  Unfortunately,  I 
am  disappointed  with  the  result. 

First,  only  a  little  over  half  of  the 
aspirin  products  marketed  are  estimat- 
ed to  be  included  in  the  AapMxx  Foun- 
dation. 

Second,  the  warning  that  the  Aspi- 
rin Foundation  has  agreed  to  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Their  label  would 
simply  suggest  that  the  consumer  con- 
sult a  physician  before  giving  the 
product  to  a  child.  In  addition,  the  As- 
pirin Foundation  has  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  relationship  between 
Reye's  syndrome  and  aspirin. 

Lastly.  I  have  become  extremely 
wary  of  voluntary  cooperation  be- 
tween industry  and  Oovemment  in 
these  nuttters.  As  author  of  the  Infant 
Formula  Act  of  1980,  I  was  certain 


that  quality  control  problems  in  that 
industry  were  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  FDA  saw  fit  to  allow 
infant  formula  manufacturers  to  de- 
velop their  own  quality  control  meth- 
ods. As  a  result,  3  million  cans  of  de- 
fective formula  have  made  it  to  gro- 
cMy  stores. 

Last  year.  Secretary  Heckler  asked 
the  processed  food  industry  to  volun- 
tarily cut  back  on  the  amoimt  of  salt 
in  the  foods  they  selL  A  study  Just  re- 
leased shows  that  there  had  been  no 
such  change. 

Although  I  held  out  hope  that  this 
problem  could  be  dealt  with  swiftly  by 
voluntary  means,  I  am  afraid  that  is 
not  the  case. 

We  can  no  longer  delay  meaningful 
action.  This  year,  six  childroi  have 
died  and  a  seventh  is  in  a  coma  with  a 
po(H-  prognosis.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  flu  season  that  threatens  to 
claim  many  more  victims. 

Public  awareness  of  the  dangers  as- 
pirin poses  to  our  Nation's  (diUdren  is 
on  the  rise.  We  must  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  every  parent  aware  of 
that  danger. 

This  mandatory  labeling  legislation 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  reaching 
that  goaL  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  to  wcnit  for  its  qtildc 
passage.* 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ZoanisKT): 
8.  539.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  pre- 
vent and  control  streambank  erosioii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  snd 
Public  Works. 

Am  OORBOL  laMUaSlBATIOa  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  provides 
for  a  5-year  program  demomtratlng 
low-cost,  environmentally  sound  bank 
protection  projects  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska. The  bill  autbtniaes  m>  to  $25 
million  over  5  yean  for  this  important 
program.  Streambank  leases  have  been 
astronomical  over  the  last  several 
years  and  Federal  assislSTwe  is  desper- 
ately needed  to  mitigate  future  losses 
of  valuable  farmland. 

Nineteen  counties  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska were  declared  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral disaster  aid  by  President  Reagan 
in  1984.  At  least  20  tons  per  acre  of 
topsoU  from  nearly  3.6  million  acres 
were  lost  to  flooding  in  the  State. 
Nearly  72  million  tons  of  precious  top- 
sott  was  lost  to  oosion  this  last  spring 
alone.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  this  erosion 
in  Nebraska  was  up  to  $360  million  for 
1984  alone. 

That  figtire  of  $380  million  only  rep- 
resenU  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
topsoU  replacement  cost  It  does  not 
accotmt  for  reductions  in  yield.  It  does 
not  account  for  the  cleaning  and  re- 
pairing of  structures  such  as  water- 


ways and  ditches.  At  least  $12  millitm 
in  damages  have  occurred  to  public 
roads,  bridges,  culverts,  and  other  fa- 
dUties. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  3  years  have 
been  unusually  wet  in  Nebradca's  farm 
belt.  Erosion  control  is  a  primary  need 
which  must  be  met  if  we  are  going  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  escalating  soil 
losses  which  tmdamlne  the  productive 
capability  of  agriculture.  If  these  wet 
years  continue,  we  will  amtinue  to  wit- 
ness greater  losses  of  irreplaceable 
topsolL 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
along  with  my  colleague.  Senator  Zoa- 
nmKT,  would  establish  a  program  of 
bank  stabillaatkm  and  flood  control 
projects  in  Nebradta  which  would 
have  basinwlde  applicability.  A  limited 
program  similar  to  what  I  am  propos- 
ing here  was  established  in  the  Water 
Resources  Act  of  1974  under  the  so- 
called  section  32  authority.  This  tan- 
pottant  program  expired  at  the  close 
of  the  1962  fiscal  yesr.  Certainly,  valu- 
able lessons  were  learned  from  that 
limited  program  conducted  on  reaches 
of  the  Mlsmniiri  River. 

Needs  have  changed  since  that  time 
and  the  goal  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate economical  and  less  harmful 
bank  protection  and  flood  omtrol 
measures  continues  to  be  a  viable  and 
impmtant  quest.  With  sofl  oosion 
lasses  ttf^|y«--<"g  on  rivers  which  drain 
into  the  Missouri  River,  further  dem- 
mstration  and  development  of  such  a 
program  oa  these  tributaries  Is  vitaL 
As  I  noted,  this  program  would  direct- 
ly preserve  tons  of  valuable  farmland, 
and  indirectly  reduce  the  costs  of 
damage  to  other  structures  in  need  of 
flffffiing  or  repair  as  a  result  of  ero- 
sicm. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska has  personally  urged  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  for  this  program. 
TO  date,  the  State  has  expended 
nearly  $3  million  in  State  funds  for 
out  bank  protection  project  alone  and 
is  coosiderlng  another  project  of 
nearly  $3  million.  Nebraska's  taxpay- 
en  are  "««'ri"g  a  significant  contrfbu- 
tkm  to  the  flood  control  and  bank  star 
bilisati<Hi  efforts  in  the  face  of  dimin- 
ishing Federal  support. 

The  Omaha  District  of  the  C(»ps  of 
Engineers  has  noted  to  me  that  at 
least  11  requesta  for  assistanrf  in  pro- 
viding erositm  control  protection  for 
public  facilities  are  poidlng  and  that 
37  requests  for  flood  omtrol  repair  are 
under  consideration  in  Nebra^a.  In 
addition.  anoUier  seven  requests  for 
technical  assistance  icx  streambMik 
erosion  problems  was  being  reviewed. 

The  overwhelming  need  is  there. 
The  State  is  meeting  a  significant  part 
of  this  need  with  its  own  funding.  As  I 
noted,  nearly  $6  million  in  Nebraska 
State  taxpayer  assistance  will  be  used 
to  address  two  areas  of  need  in  the 
State  this  year. 
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My  bill  simply  authorized  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  develop  a  program 
demonstrating  low-cost  erosion  and 
flood  control  designed  to  mitigate  fur- 
ther soil  losses.  Local  sponsors  of  the 
projects  would  be  required  to  bear  the 
full  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
upon  completion  of  the  5-year  demon- 
stration. Prior  to  building  the  projects, 
local  sponsors  are  required  to  provide 
without  cost  to  the  corps,  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights  of  way  needed 
for  the  demonstration.  This  contribu- 
tion by  the  locals  can  amount  to  any- 
where between  10  and  20  percent  of 
the  project's  cost. 

Not  only  are  landowners  benefited 
from  such  erosion  control  programs, 
but  as  I  noted  earlier  many  others  di- 
rectly benefit  in  reduced  costs  for 
cleaning  and  repairing  waterways  and 
ditches  which  are  damaged  or  filled 
with  eroded  soil.  In  addition,  erosion 
control  benefits  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  farmland  and  reduces  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  and  crop  loss 
mitigation  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Five  million  dollars  a  year  for  5 
years  is  a  worthy  investment  in  agri- 
culture's future.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  entertaining  multiple  requests 
for  erosion  assistance  in  NebraslUL 
The  State's  taxpayers  are  putting  up 
as  much  as  $6  million  for  bank  protec- 
tion in  Nebraska  this  year. 

No  new  corps  projects  have  been  au- 
thorized for  Nebraska  in  several  years. 
Last  year,  the  House-passed  version  of 
the  continuing  resolution  as  well  as 
the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act,  contained  language  similar  to  the 
bill  which  I  am  offering.  The  State  of 
Nebraska  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  suggested  changes  in  the  House 
language  which  makes  the  proposal 
more  cost  effective  and  efficient.  My 
bill  incorporates  those  changes. 

The  Senate's  support  of  this  amend- 
ment will  establish  a  worthy  program 
which,  through  low-cost  erosion  con- 
trol demonstrations,  will  offer  benefits 
for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Exom  and  I  are  Intro- 
ducing a  bUI  to  alleviate  the  effects  of 
widespread  flooding  along  major  rivers 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  This  biU  may 
be  referred  to  as  the  Nebraska  Stream- 
bank  and  EIroslon  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Demonstration  Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  Is  similar  to  a  bill  we  Intro- 
duced in  the  08th  Congress.  S.  2885,  to 
address  the  repetitive  flooding  prob- 
lems In  Nebraska.  Similar  language 
was  Introduced  in  the  House  and  was 
eventually  Incorporated  into  H.R. 
3678,  which  passed  the  House  on  June 
29,  1984.  After  further  consultation 
with  local  water  experts  in  the  State 
later  in  the  session.  Senator  Exom  and 
I,  In  concert  with  members  of  the  Ne- 
braska delegation  in  the  House,  were 
able  to  arrive  at  a  final,  comprehen- 
sive version  of  this  legislation,  which  Is 


substantially  the  same  language  that 
we  are  introducing  today.  We  attempt- 
ed to  have  this  language  added  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  648.  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  but  the  administra- 
tion's extreme  reluctance  to  accept 
spending  on  any  new  water  programs 
caused  our  program  to  be  struck  in 
conference  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
new  project  money.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  threat  of  the  President's  veto  over 
a  broad  class  of  fimdlng  proposals  is 
all  that  prevented  our  program  from 
receiving  funding  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  the  Ne- 
braska Streambank  Erosion  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  la  substantial. 
Through  written  correspondence  and 
testimony  before  congrcMional  com- 
mittees, many  representatives  of  Ne- 
braska's Interests  have  told  us  of  the 
severe  flooding  that  has  become  one  of 
the  rites  of  spring  in  our  State,  espe- 
cially in  recent  years.  Our  geographi- 
cal location  between  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  is  a  double-edged  sword.  It 
has  provided  our  State  with  an  excel- 
lent river  system  ninnlng  the  length 
of  the  State  In  the  form  of  the  Platte 
River  and  its  branches.  However,  this 
also  means  that  Nebraska  is  a  primary 
path  for  massive  spring  thaw  runoffs 
from  the  Rockies,  gushes  of  water  that 
far  exceed  the  normal  capacities  of 
our  streams.  The  result  Is  devastating 
streambank  erosion  along  the  Platte 
and  other  rivers,  as  well  as  flooding 
that  destroys  homes  and  some  of  the 
best  croplands  on  the  face  of  the 
planet.  I  anticipate  that  State  and 
local  officials  will  be  arriving  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  near  future  to  testify  in 
favor  of  this  bill  and  will  give  us  ac- 
counts of  the  latest  projections  for 
damage  this  year. 

Our  bill  would  provide  a  means  for 
alleviating  this  recurring  problem  by 
setting  up  a  program  patterned  after 
the  section  32  authority  In  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1974. 

Section  32  was  designed  to  provide  a 
national  program  to  demonstrate  low- 
cost  ways  of  reducing  or  preventing 
streambank  erosion.  Although  the 
original  program  expired  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1982.  It  was  very  successful 
during  its  5-year  term,  resulting  In  six 
low-cost  demonstration  projects  along 
the  Missouri  River  In  Nebraska  alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  we  are 
proposing  today  would  set  up  a  state- 
wide section  32  authority  for  Nebraska 
to  meet  our  pressing  needs  for  bank 
stabilization  and  flood  control.  The 
bill  would  provide  $25  million  over  a  5- 
year  period  to  demonstrate  low-cost 
streambank  erosion  reduction  and  con- 
trol measures  In  the  partloilarly  hard- 
hit  areas  in  our  State.  The  bill  desig- 
nated three  particular  regions  In  Ne- 
braska for  project  consideration,  but 
aUows  flexibility  to  State  officials  in 
choosing  other  areas  of  special  need  as 


they  deem  necessary,  and  it  leaves  dis- 
cretion in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
determining  which  measures  to  use  ac- 
cording to  local  factors. 

The  program  would  be  carried  out 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
consultation  with  a  group  of  State  and 
local  officials,  the  Nebraska  Stream- 
bank  Erosion  Advisory  Board,  to  be  es- 
tablished under  this  act.  The  board 
will  provide  the  valuable  and  neces- 
sary local  expertise  and  input  regard- 
ing the  preferential  needs  for  erosion 
control  in  the  State. 

The  board  will  play  an  Important 
role  In  advising  the  corps  on  the  loca- 
tions for  the  demonstratkm  sites.  Al- 
though the  corps  wlU  have  discretion 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  board,  it 
should  Include  officials  with  the  Ne- 
braska Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, the  Nebraska  Natural  Re- 
sources ConmUsslon.  representatives 
of  the  affected  State  natural  resources 
districts,  and  other  key  resource  ex- 
perts In  the  State.  The  corps  will  con- 
sult with  the  board  on  all  phases  in 
carrying  out  this  program,  and  will 
review  progress  on  the  program  with 
the  board  periodically. 

Once  again,  our  program  would  be 
funded  at  $25  million  over  5  years.  As 
with  the  original  section  32  program, 
full  Federal  financing  for  the  projects 
wiU  be  in  place  during  the  5-year  term. 
At  the  end  of  the  5-year  demonstra- 
tion period,  responsibility  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  costs  revert  to 
non-Federal  Interests.  Our  original 
cost  estimate  will  be  adjusted  for  Infla- 
tion periodically. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  pay  par- 
ticular thanks  to  Kent  MlUer.  general 
manager  of  the  Twin  Platte  Natural 
Resources  District,  and  Dale  Wahl- 
gren.  president  of  the  Platte  River 
Flood  Control  Association,  for  provid- 
ing valuable  information  on  the  ero- 
sion problems  in  central  Nebraska. 
Also.  I  would  like  to  thank  Dale  WO- 
llamaon.  executive  director  of  the  Ne- 
braska Natural  Resources  Commis- 
sion. Mike  Jess,  director  of  the  Nebras- 
ka Department  of  Water  Reaouroes. 
and  nimierous  representatives  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  helping 
define  the  problems  we  face  and 
search  for  ways  to  alleviate  those 
problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  take  notice  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation  and  to  give  it 
expedient,  favorable  consideration. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hscrt): 
S.  540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  elec- 
tions under  section  2032A  to  be  made 
on  amended  returns;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TAX  CUUUnCATtOll  CM  CnTAIM  BTATB 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  lb.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  reintroduce  legislation 


amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  permitting  elections  under  sec- 
tion 2032A  to  be  made  on  amended  re- 
turns. 

This  legislation  will  allow  the  dece- 
dents of  an  estate  to  elect  to  alter  the 
tax  clarification  of  an  estate  as  long  as 
the  estate  tax  file  has  not  been  closed 
with  the  IRS.  It  will  aUevlate  part  of 
the  severe  tax  burden  which  has  been 
placed  on  an  estate  whose  decedents 
are  making  every  effort  to  maintain  as 
a  working  farm. 

Specifically.  I  am  aware  of  a  case 
where  the  current  law  has  worked  a 
severe  hardship  on  one  family.  They 
were  not  aware  of  changes  in  the  tax 
laws,  and  did  not  alter  their  status  al- 
leviating them  from  paying  taxes  in 
one  lump  sum.  Now.  the  children  are 
left  with  these  tax  payments.  They 
are  trying  to  keep  the  estate  In  work- 
ing order,  however,  they  will  be  forced 
to  sell  it  unless  the  election  date  of  the 
estate  is  pushed  back. 

In  order  to  pay  their  taxes  according 
to  the  applicable  law  and  lessen  the 
huge  sums  of  money  they  are  paying, 
they  must  alter  their  current  tax 
status.  They  should  not  be  penalized 
for  not  knowing  of  a  change  in  tax 
laws.  Rather,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  pay  their  taxes  in  accordance  with 
the  current  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
earned  Income  limitation  on  the  de- 
duction for  retirement  savings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

■KPKAL  OP  KAUfKD  IRCOIfS  UMITATIOII  ON 

DKDUcnoa  poi  SBnaiifBiiT  tAvmos 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  earned  income  limitation 
placed  upon  individual  tax  deductions 
for  individual  retirement  savings. 

As  part  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  the  use  of  individual 
retirement  accounts  [IRA's]  was  great- 
ly expanded  to  stimulate  savings  for 
individuals  to  make  adequate  provi- 
sions for  their  retirement  sectirity.  and 
the  savings  for  this  purpose  also  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  Investment 
capital  needed  for  growth.  Therefore, 
the  use  of  IRA's  should  not  only  be 
encouraged,  but  made  available  on  a 
broad  and  consistent  basis.  There  are. 
however,  a  number  of  inequities  and 
restrictions  in  the  current  law  prevent- 
ing some  women  from  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  Innovative  idea. 

Under  current  law,  if  an  individual 
receives  no  compensation  during  a 
year,  the  individual  generally  is  not  al- 
lowed to  make  a  deductible  IRA  con- 
tribution for  the  year.  Special  "spous- 
al IRA"  limits,  however,  provide  that 
if  a  married  Individual's  spouse  earns 
no  comitensation  during  a  year  and  if 
the    married    couple    files    Jointly,    a 


person  may  deduct  annual  IRA  contri- 
butions up  to  the  lessor  of  $2,250  or 
100  percent  of  the  individual's  aimual 
compensation.  The  money  may  be  al- 
located in  any  fashion  between  the 
two  accounts,  but  no  more  than  $2,000 
may  be  contributed  to  either  IRA. 

This  spousal  IRA  limit  Is  not  avail- 
able if  the  married  Individual's  qx>use 
has  any  compensation  Income  during 
the  year.  If  a  husband  and  wife  each 
have  compensation  Income,  each  Is 
subject  separately  to  the  limits  of 
$2,000  and  100  percent  of  compensa- 
tlon  on  deductible  contributions. 

The  problem  with  this  law.  Mr. 
President.  Is  that  It  penalizes  both  the 
homemakers  and  the  spouse  earning 
less  than  $250  per  year.  The  IRA  limit 
allowed  for  the  spouse  wlUi  no  com- 
pensation is  illogical  and  clearly  In- 
equitable. The  relatively  minor 
amount  allowed  falls  to  recognize  the 
Important  economic  cont3ibutl<ms 
made  by  married  hmnemakers.  Even 
though  the  role  of  women  working  in 
the  home  Is  not  a  new  concept,  this 
relatively  recent  IRA  law  does  not  give 
Justice  to  this  vital  and  neoeoary  role. 
Mr.  President,  no  woman  In  this  coun- 
try should  be  penalized  for  choosing 
homemaking  as  a  fuU-Ume  career,  but 
our  current  IRA  laws  do  exactly  that. 
They  discriminate  against  homemak- 
ers. The  irony  Is  Uiat  while  the  home- 
maker  does  not  receive  compensation 
for  her  work,  she  makes  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  operation  of  the 
family  uid  is  as  valuable  to  that  unit 
as  the  woiting  q)ouae. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  bring  i^vropii- 
ate  recognition  to  the  worii  of  those 
individuals  who  have  chosen  this  life- 
style by  repMlIng  the  earned  income 
requirement  for  the  contribution  to  an 
IRA.  In  some  ways,  the  wcmian  work- 
ing at  home  needs  an  IRA  more  than 
anyone  else  since  she  hasnt  got  the 
chance  to  build  up  a  pension  or  other 
supplement  to  Social  Security.  Since 
elderly  women  are  the  fastest  growing 
poverty  group  in  America,  It  Is  time 
that  we  aUowed  them  to  make  the  nec- 
essary provisions  for  their  well-being 
during  the  retirement  years.  These 
women  deserve  to  be  treated  fairly. 

As  I  mentioned,  another  Inequity  in 
current  law.  which  will  also  be  correct- 
ed by  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today, 
has  to  do  with  the  qwuse  earning  less 
than  $250  per  year.  Normally,  this 
would  apply  to  an  individual  donating 
extensive  time  and  effort  to  a  charita- 
ble organization  for  only  a  nominal 
fee.  The  law  as  it  is  currently  written, 
actually  encourages  the  person  to 
either  not  collect  the  money  or  cheat 
on  their  taxes.  For  example,  if  the 
spouse  received  $150  for  charitable 
work,  the  mit»<"'""«  Interspousal  IRA 
can  be  no  higher  than  $2,150.  That  is 
$50  less  than  if  the  spouse  received  no 
Income.  There  is  no  logic  to  this  incon- 
sistent treatment  of  spouses  who.  for 
the  most  part  are  both  homemakers. 


And.  while  it  is  obviously  a  minor  dif- 
ference. It  Is  worthy  of  our  attention 
and  needs  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  even  another 
Important  group  of  women  that  have 
been  Ignored  by  the  current  law  long 
enough,  but  they,  too,  will  find  equity 
if  this  bUI  is  passed.  Since  alimony  and 
spouse  support  is  not  crasidered 
earned  Inomie.  separated  or  divorced 
womm  whose  sole  source  of  income 
may  be  alinsony  or  wponat  support  are 
prevented  from  taking  advantage  of 
this  method  of  retirement  savings.  Mr. 
President,  the  expanded  use  of  the 
IRA  encourages  capital  fonnation 
rather  than  consumption  and  should 
not  be  off  limits  to  anyme.  These 
wtmten.  Just  as  those  who  are  married 
homemakers.  should  not  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  tax  deduction  as  well  as 
security  of  knowing  that  they  wUl 
enjoy  the  peace  of  mind  of  financial 
security  In  their  retirement. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
only  seeks  to  provide  equity  for  all 
women  in  this  Nation.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  working  women  of  our  coun- 
txy  have  found  adequate  recognition 
and  face  no  inequities,  with  regard  to 
IRA'a.  I  now  believe  it  is  time  we  af- 
forded the  hMuemakers,  who  are  also 
woridng  women,  the  same  recognition 
andrlilits.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (f<v  himself. 
Mr.  Doix.  Mr.  Loasa.  Mr.  Pill, 
Mr.  BnoAMAV,  Mr.  Iwoorx,  Mr. 
DuamsBtoza.  Mr.  Kasna,  Mr. 
HOLLDios.  BSr.  DaaroBiB.  Mr. 

MOTKIHAH.      Mr.      MSXSUIUOA, 

Mr.  BoacHWiTZ,  Mr.  KsmRinr, 

Mr.  RiBGLS,  Mr.  ZoaxasKT,  Mr. 

PKTOR,  Mr.  WnacB.  and  Mr. 

Cbahstoh): 
S.  542.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation at  U.S.  Institutions  of  higgler 
education  of  certain  studmts  of  limit- 
ed f^n»nri•\  means  from  devdoping 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


ooumamACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  wUl  recall  that  In  the 
last  months  of  the  98th  Congress,  the 
n.S.  Soiate  went  on  record  in  summrt 
of  the  XJJ&.  Scholarship  Program  for 
Developing  Countries  Act  (S.  2768). 
That  cumbersome  title  disguised  a 
simple  concept:  bringing  students  of 
all  eoonmnic  classes  from  developing 
countries  to  study  in  the  United  States 
Is  in  our  naticmal  interest. 

Currently,  students  coming  to  the 
United  States  fran  the  developing 
countries  tmd  to  represent  only  a 
small,  prlvfleged  sector  of  society.  Ac- 
cording to  USIA.  the  vast  majority  of 
them  are  from  "affluent  ba^groimds, 
identified  with  ruling  elites  and  not 
necessarily  representative  of  the 
forces  of  change  In  their  native  coun- 
tries." Last  year  the  Bipartisan  Com- 
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mlasion  on  Central  America  made  a 
similar  point  when  it  obierved  that 
the  distlntulshing  feature  between 
Soviet  and  American  educational  strat- 
egy in  the  region  was  the  targeting  of 
students  from  lower  income  families 
by  the  Soviets.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission noted  the  wide  disparity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  number  of  schol- 
arships offered  to  these  students. 

This  year  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  USIA  f imding  includes  sever- 
al million  dollars  for  a  scholarship 
program  along  the  lines  reconunended 
by  the  Bipartisan  Commission.  But 
the  problems  are  clearly  not  unique  to 
Central  America.  In  1M2,  an;>rozi- 
mately  37,000  students  from  Africa 
were  educated  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  at  Oovemment  ex- 
pense. In  the  United  States,  fewer 
than  3.000  students  came  from  Africa 
under  Oovemment  sponsorship.  Simi- 
lar figures  are  available  for  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  whUe  on  a  worldwide 
scale  the  Soviet  bloc  educated  at  least 
seven  times  as  many  students  from  de- 
veloping countries  as  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment did. 

Numbers  alone  do  not  tell  the  story. 
The  danger  of  our  current  scholarship 
policy  Is  vividly  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
periences of  foreign  students  seeking 
to  study  in  the  United  States.  A  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Russian  De- 
partment at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Ray  Parrott.  describes  two  noteworthy 


Rewrote: 

As  a  participant  in  the  1M3  IREX 
Summer  Exchange  of  Language  Teachers  to 
Moscow  State,  I  shared  livinc  quarters  with 
a  young  Columbian  studying  to  become  an 
engineer  prior  to  the  returning  to  his  home- 
land. He  already  had  spent  six  years  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  wiille  no  disciple  of  that 
country's  socio-political  system,  he  avowed 
that  he  would  be  eternally  grateful  to  the 
Soviets  (or  providing  him  with  the  educa- 
tion which  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  In 
his  country  of  first  choice,  the  United 
States.  Denied  the  opportunity  to  train  in 
the  U.8.  due  to  a  restricted  number  of  open- 
ings, he  readUy  accepted  the  fully-paid  edu- 
cation which  the  Soviet  Union  immediately 
extended. 

Professor  Parrot  continued: 
A  colleague  recently  learned  of  a  similar 
instance  which  befell  a  young  Jordanian 
student.  Turned  down  for  a  ladi  of  available 
space  in  his  efforts  to  pursue  undergraduate 
study  in  the  U.S..  he,  too,  accepted  a  schol- 
arship in  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  now 
pursuing  graduate  training  in  our  country, 
he  forthrlghtly  acknowledges  that  he  wlU 
never  forget  the  Soviets'  support  of  his  edu- 
cation: he  will  never  'be  against  them  If 
forced  to  choose,'  notwithstanding  bis  hap- 
piness at  now  studying  in  the  U.S. 

Professor  Parrott  concluded: 
If  you  can  persuade  your  colleagues  to 
take  the  long-term  view.  I  too  am  certain 
that  the  United  States  can  only  gain  from 
the  lasting  links  and  mutual  understanding 
fostered  by  Third  World  learning. 

Professor  Parrott's  call  to  action  has 
been  echoed  by  numerous  voices,  from 


the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  the  Secretary  of  State's  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Economic  As- 
sistance. Their  message  is  clear  the 
United  States  must  do  more  to  bring 
foreign  students  of  all  economic  class- 
es from  developing  countries  to  the 
United  States.  It  ts  in  this  spirit  that  I 
am  introducing  once  again  the  \3B. 
Scholarship  Program  for  Developing 
Countries  Act,  along  with  Senators 
DoLB.  LuoAS.  Pxu,  BmoAMAii.  Ixotm, 
Uxncamaaai,  Kunwm,  Hoiiuraa,  Dax- 
roKTH.  ICoTiriHAir.  ICatsukao*.  Bosch- 
WTR.  Kbhiibdt.  RnoLB.  ZoamsKT, 
Puoa.  and  Wgicxn.  And  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  an  Identical  biU  will  be 
introduced  today  in  the  other  body. 

Oiven  the  extensive  legislative  histo- 
ry already  behind  this  bill,  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  enumerate  once  again  its  var- 
ious provisions.  I  do  want  to  empha- 
slae.  however,  certain  features. 

The  bill  follows  the  example  of  the 
Fulbright-Hays  Act  and  does  not  speci- 
fy the  level  of  funding  or  number  of 
scholarships.  Different  countries  have 
different  educational  needs.  Policy 
choices  will  need  to  be  made  about  the 
appropriate  balance  between  technical 
training  and  academic  training  provid- 
ed by  these  scholarships,  and  between 
undergraduate  and  postgraduate  edu- 
cation. This  legislation  recognises  the 
need  for  flexibility  by  providing  USIA 
with  maximum  discretion  in  adminis- 
tering these  scholarships. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  perform  a 
task  which  the  Pulbright  Program 
cannot.  Since  it  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  bringing  postgraduates,  lecturers, 
and  researchers  to  the  United  States, 
the  Pulbright  cannot  reach  those  in 
the  developing  countries  who  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  postgraduate 
study.  In  Africa,  for  example,  barely  2 
percent  of  young  people  go  to  college, 
and  only  15  percent  even  finish  high 
school. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment provides  some  academic  train- 
ing for  develc^ing  countries.  But  it, 
too,  concentrates  on  graduate-level 
programs  thereby  excluding  students 
from  families  of  limited  means.  The 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
begin  to  address  the  situation  by  creat- 
ing an  undergraduate  program,  in 
which  financial  need  wotild  be  one  cri- 
terion for  admission. 

Many  will  ask  why  we  should 
expand  our  commitment  to  foreign 
students  at  a  time  when  the  education- 
al opportunities  available  to  our  own 
children  may  be  reduced.  The  simple 
answer  is  that  this  legislation  does  not 
require  any  new  expenditure,  other 
than  that  which  the  President  deter- 
mines is  necessary-  Since  the  adminis- 
tration has  allocated  fiscal  year  1986 
funds  for  imdergraduate  scholarships 
in  Central  America,  this  bill  incorpo- 
rates their  budget  request.  As  funds 
become  available  for  scholarships  in 
other  ooxmtrles.  these  would  also  be 


administered  according  to  the  guide- 
lines laid  down  by  Congress  in  this 
biU. 

It  is  now  widely  recognised  that 
International  exchange  programs  are 
an  essential  component  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  that  they  serve  the  securi- 
ty interest  of  the  United  States.  In 
1983.  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Public  IMplmnacy  endorsed 
this  view  when  it  said  that  the  Pul- 
bright Program  is  not  a  national 
luxury.  It  is  a  national  imperative. 

Tet  we  have  been  falling  behind  in 
our  commitment  to  this  principle.  In 
May  1983.  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  reviewed  U.S.  exchange 
programs,  and  concluded:  "This 
Nation  has  virtually  ignored  the  need 
for  development  of  strong  exchange 
progams  with  the  lesser  developed  na- 
tions, while  America's  ideological 
rivals  are  increasing  their  efforts  in 
these  areas."  This  legislation  is  an  es- 
sential flrst  st^  toward  filling  this  se- 
rious gap  In  our  existing  network  of 
scholarship  programs. 

When  this  bill  went  to  conference 
with  the  House  last  year,  there  were 
no  objectitms  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  legislation  was  craft- 
ed in  close  consultation  with  USIA. 
AID,  and  with  numerous  educational 
organisations  around  the  country. 
More  than  20  Members  of  the  Senate 
cosponsored  it,  and  numerous  \JA.  dip- 
lomats serving  abroad  have  encour- 
aged me  to  reintroduce  it  this  session. 

This  broad  base  of  support  is  recog- 
nition not  only  of  the  need  for  such  a 
program  but  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
benefits  to  our  own  students  are  as 
compelling  as  the  benefits  to  foreign 
countries.  The  vast  majority  of  funds 
spent  on  this  program  would  come 
back  to  American  universities,  where 
declining  enrollments  are  driving  up 
university  fees.  In  addition,  our  cam- 
puses would  be  enriched  by  exposure 
to  a  variety  and  diversity  of  cultures, 
each  with  its  own  perspective  of  look- 
ing at  political,  economic  and  social 
problems. 

Far  too  few  students  are  able  to 
come  to  this  country  and  experience 
our  society— both  the  good  and  the 
bad.  They  f aU  to  see  what  the  free  en- 
tMprise  system  can  produce,  not  only 
in  material  terms  but  In  terms  of  free- 
dom of  choice,  freedom  of  opportuni- 
ty, and  fKedom  of  expression.  It  is  in 
our  interest  that  more  young  people 
from  the  Third  World  come  to  the 
United  States  and  find  out  what  we 
are  like.  Not  everything  they  see  will 
please  them,  but  I  believe  they  cannot 
f  aU  to  experience  the  strength  of  our 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rccoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKO,  as  follows: 


S.  542 

Be  it  enaeled  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repn$entative$   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Confm—  aetembUd, 
SCCnON  I.  SHOUT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
SUtes  Scholarship  Program  for  Developing 
Countries  Act". 

SBC.  t.  STATKMENT  OF  PVItPOSB. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  establish  an 
undergraduate  scholarship  program  de- 
signed to  bring  students  of  limited  financial 
means  from  developing  countries  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  study  at  United  SUtes  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

8SC  1  nNDINCS  AND  DBCLARATIOm  OP  POUCY. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  it  Is  in  the  national  Interest  for  the 
United  SUtes  Oovemment  to  provide  a 
stable  source  of  financial  support  to  give 
studenU  in  developing  countries  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  in  the  United  SUtes,  in 
order  to  Improve  the  range  and  quality  of 
educational  altemaUves,  increase  mutual 
understanding,  and  build  lasting  links  be- 
tween those  countries  and  the  United 
SUtes: 

(2)  providing  scholarships  to  foreign  stu- 
denU to  study  in  the  United  States  has 
proven  over  time  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
creating  strong  bonds  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  future  leadership  of  develop- 
ing coimtries  and.  at  the  same  time.  assisU 
countries  substantially  in  their  development 
efforts: 

(3)  study  in  United  SUtes  institutions  by 
foreign  studenU  enhances  trade  and  eco- 
nomic relationships  by  providing  strong 
English  language  skills  and  establishing  pro- 
fessional and  business  contacts: 

(4)  StudenU  from  families  of  limited  fi- 
nancial means  have,  in  the  past,  largely  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  in  the  United 
States,  and  scholarship  programs  sponsored 
by  the  United  SUtes  have  made  no  provi- 
sion for  identifying,  preparing,  or  support- 
ing such  StudenU  for  study  In  the  United 
States; 

(5)  it  is  essential  that  the  United  SUtes 
citizenry  develop  iU  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  developing  countries  and 
their  languages,  cultures,  and  socioeconomic 
composition  as  these  areas  assume  an  ever 
larger  role  in  the  world  commtmlty: 

(6)  the  number  of  United  States  Gtovem- 
ment-sponsored  scholarships  for  studenU  In 
developing  countries  has  been  exceeded  as 
much  as  twelve  times  In  a  given  year  by  the 
number  of  scholarships  offered  by  Soviet- 
bloc  govemmenU  to  studenU  in  developing 
countries,  and  this  disparity  entails  the  seri- 
ous long-run  cost  of  having  so  many  of  the 
potential  future  leaders  of  the  devel<«>ing 
world  educated  In  Soviet-bloc  countries; 

(7)  an  imdergraduate  scholarship  program 
for  StudenU  of  limited  financial  means  from 
developing  countries  to  study  in  the  United 
SUtes  would  complement  current  assistance 
efforts  in  the  areas  of  advanced  education 
and  training  of  people  of  developing  coun- 
tries in  such  disciplines  as  are  required  for 
planning  and  ImplemenUtion  of  public  and 
private  development  activities:  and 

(8)  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America  has  recommended  a 
program  of  10,000  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment-sponsored scholarships  to  bring  Cen- 
tral American  studenU  to  the  United  SUtes. 
which  program  would  involve  caref «il  target- 
ing to  encourage  participation  by  young 
people  from  all  social  and  economic  classes, 
would  maintain  existing  admission  stand- 
ards  by   providing   intensive   English   and 


other  training,  and  would  encourage  gradu- 
ates to  return  to  their  home  countries  after 
completlitf  their  education. 

SBC  4.  SCHOLABSHIP  raOGSAM  AUTHOSirV. 

(a)  Ui  OmxAL.— The  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  shall  provide  scbolatshlps  Including 
partial  assistance  for  undergraduaU  study 
at  United  States  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  dtlsens  and  nationals  of  develop- 
ing countries  who  tiave  completed  their  sec- 
ondary education  and  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  an  opportunity  to  study  In  tlie 
United  States  due  to  financial  llmltaUons. 

(b>  PoBM  or  ScBOLAisHir:  FoRonmss  or 
VoiLM  R^ATunrr.— Scholarships  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  in  the  f  onn  of  granU 
and  loans.  To  encourage  studenU  to  use 
their  training  In  their  countries  of  origin, 
half  of  each  payment  to  a  student  shall  be 
In  the  form  of  a  loan  with  repayment  to  be 
forgiven  upon  the  student's  prompt  return 
to  his  or  her  country  of  origin  for  a  period 
of  no  leas  than  the  equivalent  of  the  years 
spent  studytaig  In  the  United  States  plus 
one. 

(c)  CoMSULTAnoH.— Before  allocating  any 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  consult  with 
United  States  Institutions  of  lilgher  educar 
tlon,  educational  exchange  organisations. 
United  States  missions  In  developing  coun- 
tries, and  the  govemmenU  of  partlclpaiing 
countries  «i  how  to  Implement  the  guide- 
lines ^ecified  in  aectiOD  S. 

(d)  Dtrannos.— For  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  term  "institution  of  higlier  education" 
h^  the  same  mf^'"g  as  given  to  such  term 
by  section  1301(a)  of  the  Higlier  Education 
Act  of  1M5. 

SBC  S.  CUIDBLIMn. 

The  scholarship  program  under  section  4 
shall  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  the 
following  guidelines: 

(1)  Consistent  with  section  112(b)  of  the 
Mutual  EdntfntV*"*'  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  IMl,  all  programs  created  pursuant 
to  this  Act  diall  be  nonpolitical  and  bal- 
anced, and  stiall  be  administered  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  standards  of  academic  in- 
tegrity. 

(2)  United  States  missions  shall  design 
ways  to  identify  promising  studenU  wtio  are 
on  secondary  educational  institutions,  or 
who  have  completed  their  secondary  educa- 
tion, for  study  In  the  United  States.  In  car- 
rying out  this  paragraph,  the  United  States 
mission  In  a  country  shall  consult  with 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  staff  aarigned  to 
that  country  and  with  private  and  voluntary 
organizations  with  a  proven  record  of  pro- 
viding development  assistance  to  developing 
countries. 

(3)  United  States  missions  shall  develop 
and  strictly  implement  spedfle  economic 
need  criteria.  Scholarships  under  this  Act 
may  only  be  provided  to  studenU  who  meet 
the  economic  need  criteria. 

(4)  The  program  sliaU  utilize  educational 
InsUtutlons  In  the  United  States  and  In  de- 
veloping countries  to  help  partldpanU  In 
the  program  acquire  necessary  skills  In  Eng- 
lish and  other  appropriate  education  train- 
ing. 

(5)  Each  participant  from  a  developing 
country  shaU  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic and  leadership  potential  and  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  developmoit 
needs  of  such  coimtry.  Such  needs  shaU  be 
determined  by  each  United  States  mission 
In  consulUtion  with  the  government  of  the 
respective  country.  Scholarship  opportuni- 
ties ShaU  emphasize  fields  tliat  are  critical 
to   the   development   of  the   participant's 


country,  including  agriculture,  civil  engi- 
neering, communications,  social  sdenoe. 
education,  public  and  business  administra- 
tion, health,  nutrition,  environmental  stud- 
ies, population  and  family  planning,  and 
energy. 

(6)  The  program  shaU  t>e  flexible  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  different  training  and 
educattooal  opportunities  offered  by  univer- 
sities. postMoondary  vocational  training 
schools,  and  community  colleges  In  tlie 
United  Statea. 

(7)  Tlie  program  shaU  be  flexible  with  re- 
spect to  the  numlier  of  years  of  undergradu- 
ate education  financed  Init  In  no  case  shall 
StudenU  be  brought  to  the  United  States 
for  a  period  leas  than  one  year. 

(S)  Adequate  allowance  shall  be  made  in 
the  seholsrship  for  the  purchase  of  iMoks 
and  related  educational  material  relevant  to 
the  program  of  study. 

(9)  Further  allowance  shall  be  made  to 
provide  adequate  opportunities  for  profes- 
ghmal.  academic  and  cultural  enrichment  of 
scfaolarBbip  recipients. 

(10)  The  program  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  offer  equal  opportunities 
for  both  male  and  female  studenU  to  study 
in  the  United  States. 

SBC  «.  AirrHonrr  to  BwrBS  mo  ACBBEMBms. 
The  President  may  enter  into  agreemenU 
with  foreign  govenmenU  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Sudi  agreemenU 
may  provide  for  the  creation  or  continu- 
ation of  Mnatlonal  or  multtnatiooal  educa- 
tional and  cultural  foundations  and  commis- 
sions for  the  purposes  of  administering  pro- 
grams under  this  Act. 

SBC  1.  POUCV  IBCABMNG  OTHBS  OnntMATION- 
AL  BDOCAIIONAL  PaOGBAMS. 

(a)  AJD-PonD  PaoMAHS.— Tlie  Ooogreas 
urges  the  administiator  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  ttx  admlnistaing  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistanoe  Act  of  1961,  In  im- 
plementing programs  autliorind  under  tliat 
part,  to  Increase  asslstanrr  for  undergradu- 
ate iirh^>li»>«*»t|Mi  for  StudenU  of  limited  fi- 
nancial means  from  developing  oountitos  to 
study  In  the  United  States  at  United  States 
institutioos  of  hiaiier  education.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicaMe.  sudi  scholar- 
ship avlstanoe  shall  lie  furnished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guidelines  cmtalned  In  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act 

(b)  USIA-Pusim  PosTOBAiKrAXB  Study  n 
THB  UmxsD  ScAns.— The  Congress  urges 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Inf  onna- 
UoD  Agency  to  expand  opportunities  for  stu- 
denU of  limited  financial  means  from  devd- 
oplng  countries  to  receive  financial  assist- 
ance for  postgraduate  study  at  United 
States  Institutian  of  liiglier  educatton. 

(C)   SlODT    BT    AMIICAWS    IU 

Oonmuss.— The  Congress  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  Americans 
from  aU  economic  dasses  to  study  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

SBC  L  BSTABLUHIiBlfr  AND  MAINTBNANCB  OT 
CtHnOBLINC  8BBVICB8. 

(a)  CoumBJora  SonncBS  Aaaoai).— For  the 
purpose  of  it^-""g  foreign  studenU  to 
choosing  fields  of  study,  selecting  appropri- 
ate institutions  of  higlier  education,  and 
pmiaring  for  their  stay  In  the  United 
States,  the  Presidoit  may  make  suitable  ar- 
rangemenU  for  counseling  and  orioitaticm 
services  aliroad.  

(b)  Coumsslumi  Ssavicas  m  trx  Umttb* 
Statss.— For  the  purposes  of  assisting  for- 
eign StudenU  In  making  the  Iwst  use  of 
their  opportunities  while  attending  United 
States  instttutlnos  of  tilgfaer  education,  and 
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Miistlnc  such  students  in  dlrectinc  their  tal- 
ents and  Initiative  Into  channels  which  will 
make  them  more  effective  leaders  upon 
return  to  their  native  lands,  the  President 
may  make  suitable  arrancements  (by  con- 
tract or  otherwise)  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  adequate  counselinc 
aervioes  at  United  States  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  attended  by  for- 
eign students. 
SIC  ».  BOARD  or  ronucN  acHOLAiisNipa. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  shall 
advise  and  assist  the  President  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  scholarship  program  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  Act.  in  accordance  with 
the  guidelines  set  forth  in  section  5.  The 
President  may  provide  for  such  additional 
secretarial  and  staff  assistance  for  the 
Board  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  this 
Act 
SIC  la  CgNUAL  AUTHOUTUS. 

(a)  Public  and  ParvAia  Sacioa  Coirnuau- 
TioRs.— The  public  and  private  sectors  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  developing 
countries  shall  be  encouraged  to  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  the  scholarship  progimm  fi- 
nanced under  this  Act. 

<b)  Utilizatioii  or  Rnuaauw  PaooBAii 
PAanciPAMTS.— The  President  shall  seek  to 
engage  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  de- 
veloping countries  in  programs  to  maylmhr 
the  utiltaation  of  recipients  of  scholarships 
under  this  Act  upon  their  return  to  their 
own  countries. 

(c)  PaoifonoR  AaaoAO  or  ScHouuuHir 
PKOoaAM.— The  President  may  provide  for 
publicity  and  promotion  abroad  of  the 
scholarship  program  provided  for  In  this 
Act. 

(d)  iNcasAsniG  Uirrm)  Stars  Uiron- 
STARDiiic  or  DBVKLomo  Couimua.— The 
President  shall  encourage  United  States  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  which  are  at- 
tended by  students  from  developing  coun- 
tries who  receive  scholarships  under  this 
Act,  to  provide  opportunities  for  United 
States  dtiaens  attending  those  institutions 
to  develop  their  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  developing  countries,  and  their 
langxiages  and  cultures,  represented  by 
those  foreign  students. 

SEC    11.    KNGU8H    TKACHING,    TSXBOOK8,    AND 
OTHBR  TKACHmC  MATKUAL& 

Wherever  adequate  facilities  or  materials 
are  not  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  5  in  the  partici- 
pant's country  and  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  best 
served  by  providing  the  preliminary  training 
in  the  participant's  country,  the  President 
may  (by  purchase,  contract,  or  other  appro- 
priate means)  provide  the  necessary  materi- 
als and  instructors  to  achieve  such  purpose. 
8EC.  ir  REromNC  nquisBiiKNT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  at  intervals  of 
one  year  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  activities 
carried  on  and  expenditures  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

SBC    IS.    rVNDING    OT    8CHOLAB8HIPS    DUBOiC 
nSCAL  YEARS  MM  AND  IMT. 

(a)  CnnaAL  Ambucah  UiiDsaoaAOUAR 
ScROLABSHir  PiooRAif.— The  undergraduate 
scholarship  program  financed  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  for  students 
from  Central  America  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  SCHOLARSHirS  roH  Studknts  Fkom 
Onoa  DKVKLoriNO  ComrraiKs.— Any  funds 
appropriated  to  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion Agmcy  for  fiscal  year  1988  or  fiscal 


year  1987  for  any  purpose  (other  than  funds 
appropriated  for  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams under  section  102(aKI)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Kxchange  Act  of 
1981)  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  Act  with 
respect  to  students  from  developing  coun- 
tries outside  Central  America. 
SBC  14.  COmUANCB  WITH  OONCRISSIONAL 
BUDGRACT. 

Any  authority  provided  by  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  shall  be  effective  only— 

(1)  to  the  extent  that  the  budget  author- 
ity for  the  obligation  to  make  outlays, 
which  is  created  by  the  contract,  has  been 
provided  in  advance  by  an  appropriation 
Act;  or 

(3)  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

Mr.  BINOAIAAN.  Mr.  Pregldent.  I 
am  delighted  to  join  Senator  Mathxas 
and  aeveral  other  of  my  digtlngulahed 
colleacues  in  reintroducing  the  U.S. 
Scholarship  Program  for  Developing 
Countries  Act  This  legislation  was  ini- 
tially Introduced  last  June  and  subse- 
quently considered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  It  is  intended  to  establish  a  schol- 
arship program  which,  in  contrast  to 
existing  educational  programs  spcm- 
sored  by  the  US.  Oovemment.  wUl 
permit  students  of  limited  financial 
means  from  developing  countries  to 
study  in  U.S.  universities  colleges,  and 
technical  schools. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Senator  Mathias. 
whose  staff  has  worked  closely  with 
my  own  In  developing  and  refining 
this  biU.  I  should  add  that  both  of  our 
staffs  benefited  considerably  from  the 
expertise  and  the  courteous  assistance 
of  the  UJS.  Infonnatlon  Agency,  the 
Agency  for  International  Devel<H>- 
ment.  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Several  factors  argue  persuasively 
for  the  favorable  consideration  of  this 
bill  by  my  Senate  colleagues.  First,  the 
United  States  stands  to  benefit  fK>m 
this  scholarship  program.  By  contrib- 
uting to  the  educational  development 
of  the  lower  social  strata  of  Third 
World  countries,  we  will  be  making  an 
investment  In  the  htiman  capital  of 
those  societies  and  thus  helping  to  fur- 
ther their  productive  capabilities.  As 
their  economies  progress,  they  will 
provide  new  or  expanded  markets  for 
American  exports. 

Important^.  Mr.  President.  Incen- 
tives have  been  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation to  encourage  those  foreign  stu- 
dents who  participate  in  this  scholar- 
ship program  to  apply  their  newly  ac- 
quired skills  In  their  country  of  origin. 
Half  of  each  payment  to  a  student  will 
be  forgiven  on  condition  that  the  stu- 
dent return  to  his  or  her  country  for  a 
period  equal  to  the  time  spent  study- 
ing in  the  United  States,  plus  1  year. 

In  addition  to  promoting  economic 
exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Third  World,  the  scholarship 
program  will  permit  youth  in  develop- 


ing countries  to  broaden  their  under- 
standing of  American  culture.  And  it 
will  help  us  Increase  our  knowledge  of 
societies  whose  values  and  institutions 
differ  from  our  own.  The  scholarship 
program  will  not  only  teach  yotmg 
people  from  developing  countries  new 
skills,  it  wlU  expose  them  to  values 
and  a  world  view  that,  in  the  long  run. 
may  have  an  even  higher  payoff.  It  is 
not  unrealistic  to  expect  such  a  proc- 
ess, which  would  be  replicated  with 
each  successive  group  of  students,  to 
foster  improved  political  relations  be- 
tweoi  our  country  and  the  Third 
World. 

In  supporting  this  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  also  be  saying  implicitly 
that  we  are  not  leaving  the  field  of 
"scholarship  diplomacy"  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  dlQMrity  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  bloc  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  Third  World 
has  increasingly  widened.  The  UJS. 
scholarship  program  worldwide  de- 
clined 52  percent  diuing  the  decade 
from  1972  to  1M2.  Soviet  bloc  pro- 
grams, which  concoitrate  on  students 
from  disadvantaged  ba^grounds.  tri- 
pled during  this  polod.  In  1M2.  seven 
Soviet  bloc  scholarships  were  offered 
for  every  one  offered  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
American  coimtries  alone,  the  ratio  of 
Soviet  bloc  to  UJS.  scholarships  was  on 
the  Order  of  11  to  1  in  1M2. 

As  Americans,  we  have  great  confi- 
dence In  the  values  that  have  provided 
the  moral  capital  of  our  own  growth. 
And  we  all  want  to  play  a  constructive 
role  in  the  political  evolution  of  the 
developing  world— rather  than  the 
role  of  a  gendarme  who  wages  a  rear- 
guard struggle  to  reverse  the  processes 
of  change.  That  means  we  must  active- 
ly and  effectively  compete  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  educating  the  youth 
of  the  Third  World  to  rise  above  their 
social  stations  and  aspire  to  be  tomor- 
row's decisionmakers.  In  the  end.  this 
course  is  likely  to  prove  more  effective 
in  responding  to  Soviet  challenges  and 
less  costly  In  terms  of  the  image  we 
wish  to  project  abroad. 

While  this  bill  is  designed  to  assist 
students  from  developing  coimtries 
throughout  the  worl(l.  I  urge  the 
President  to  give  first  priority  to  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  The 
Kissinger  Commission  Report  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  program  to 
generate  10.000  U.S.  Government- 
sponsored  scholarships  for  Central 
American  students.  The  persistent  po- 
litical turbulence  and  sodoeoonomlc 
backwardness  in  Central  America  and 
their  impact  on  our  relations  with  the 
region  call  on  us  initially  to  give  priori- 
ty to  helping  those  coimtries  Improve 
their  conditions.  I  believe  that  educa- 
tors in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  my 
Senate  colleagues,  who  have  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation  share  this  view. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to 
say  that  my  support  for  this  scholar- 
ship program  conforms  with  my  posi- 
tion as  an  advocate  of  quality  educa- 
tion in  our  own  country.  I  have  vigor- 
ously endorsed  increased  Federal 
funding  for  education  as  a  supplement 
to  local  programs  because  I  believe 
that  a  more  informed,  knowledgeable, 
technically  sophisticated  citizenry  is 
essential  to  our  economic  competitive- 
ness and  to  our  political  well-being. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  call  for  any  increase  in 
Federal  spending,  since  some  $9  mil- 
lion out  of  a  total  scholarship  budget 
of  $144  million  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated as  part  of  last  year's  con- 
tinuing resolution.  These  funds,  which 
have  not  been  obligated,  were  appro- 
priated to  finance  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  Kissinger 
Commission  for  Central  America.  For 
fiscal  year  1986,  the  allocation  pro- 
posed for  Central  American  scholar- 
ships is  $14  million.  This  legislation 
simply  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  already  appropriated. 

I  believe  that  the  Intrinsic  merit  of 
this  legislation,  the  economic  and  po- 
litical benefits  that  we  will  derive,  and 
the  existing  availability  of  funds  com- 
mend its  passage.  This  scholarship 
program  will  not  only  fill  a  gap  in  our 
current  assistance  efforts  in  the  areas 
of  advanced  education  and  technical 
training  of  people  from  the  developing 
world,  it  will  also  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  foreign  policies. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wilsoh): 

S.  543.  A  bill  to  designate  the  wUder- 
ness  in  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  California  as  the  Phillip 
Burton  Wilderness;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
naujr  burtoh  wnjisRirsss 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Bir.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  designate  the  wilderness  in  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  Cali- 
fornia as  the  Phillip  Burton  Wilder- 
ness. I'm  pleased  to  note  that  an  iden- 
tical bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  today  by  Congressman  Johh 
Seibbrluic  and  others. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  late  Congressman  Phillip  Burton 
of  San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  champions  of  parks  and 
wilderness.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Parks  Subcommittee,  he  heUied 
preserve  many  outstanding  natural, 
scenic,  and  cultural  areas  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  In  California,  his 
tireless  efforts  brought  about  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Redwood  National 
Park,  the  establishment  of  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area  and  Channel  Islands 
National  Park,  and  protection  for  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  Three  times— in 


1974,  1978,  and  1980— he  successfully 
enlarged  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore. 

Phil  also  is  noted  for  his  work  to 
protect  our  Nation's  wilderness.  He 
laid  the  groundwork  for  passage  of  the 
California  WUdemess  Act  of  1984  and 
helped  more  than  double  the  wilder- 
ness acreage  in  the  National  Park 
System.  This  includes  the  designation 
of  the  25.370-acre  wilderness  area 
within  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  1976. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  PhO 
Burton's  dedication  and  leadership  on 
paik  and  wilderness  Issues  and  his 
long  association  with  Point  Reyes.  I 
believe  it  most  mwropriate  to  dedg- 
nate  the  wilderness  in  the  Point  Reyes 
NaUonal  Seashore  as  the  Phillip 
Burton  Wilderness.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  early  action 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  Riooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bOl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

a54S 

Be  U  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
RepmentaHveM  of  the  United  Stalea  of 
America  in  Congren  aaeembled, 

Sbctioii  1.  PhUllp  Burton  Wildemeas: 

(a)  In  recognition  of  Ctngreasman  Phillip 
Burton's  dedication  to  the  protection  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  natural,  scenic  and 
cultural  resources  and  his  leadership  In  es- 
tablishing unlU  of  the  National  Park 
System  and  preserving  their  integrtty 
against  threaU  to  those  resources  and  spe- 
cifically his  tireless  efforts  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Callforaia  Wildemess  Act 
of  1984.  the  designated  wHdemeas  area  of 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  CaUfomla. 
(established  pursuant  to  PX.  94-844)  is 
hereby  designated  as  the  "PhUllp  Burton 
Wilderness." 

(b)  In  ord«'  to  carry  out  the  provlstans  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  such  identi- 
fication by  signs,  including,  but  not  limited 
to  changes  in  existing  signs,  materials, 
maps,  markers.  Interpretive  programs  or 
other  means  as  will  adequately  inform  the 
public  of  the  designation  of  the  wUdemeas 
and  the  reasons  therefore. 

(c)  R0BRBHCBS.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
affect  the  management  of  (or  the  appUca- 
tl<K>  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  provision  of 
law  to)  any  area  within  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore,  except  that  all  references 
to  the  "Point  Reyes  WQdemeas"  or  to  "the 
wilderness  in  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore" which  appear  in  any  rule,  regulation, 
provision  of  law  or  other  official  document 
shaU  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  the  Phillip  Burttm  Wildemess  Area. 

(d)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

By  Mn.  HAWKINS: 
S.  544.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish 
clinical  training  programs  for  graduate 
students  to  provide  experience  in  the 
areas  of  chUd  abuse  and  neglect, 
sexual  exploitation  of  children,  and 


child  abduction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

CROB  ABUSE  PROrBBSI<»IAL  CUWICAL 

tnUMBUMACI 


•  Mn.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  the  Child 
Abuse  Professional  Clinical  Experi- 
ence Program  Act  This  legislation  is 
an  inu>ortant  component  of  the  cur- 
rent efforts  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  abuse  and  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  children.  This  act  author- 
izes grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
educatloo  for  interdisciplinary  clinical 
training  programs  to  prepure  graduate 
students  to  worit  toward  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and 
exploitation.  This  bill  will  foster  the 
development  of  graduate  programs 
that  place  student  interns  in  the  fields 
of  mental  health,  medicine,  law.  and 
criminal  justice  in  settings  where  they 
can  gain  direct  experioice  m  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  sub- 
ject of  sexual  exploitation  and  abuse 
of  children  has  reached  Uie  forefront 
of  public  conem.  A  topic  that  was  aoce 
taboo  is  finally  b^ng  openly  dUscussed. 
Elected  officials,  career  professionals, 
teachers,  parents,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  mental  health  professionals 
are  grwpUng  with  the  appropriate 
means  of  handling  this  smsitlve  sub- 
ject Finding  those  means  has  not 
been  easy. 

Over  the  past  months,  the  events  of 
the  McMartJn  trial  in  California  and 
the  attempted  prosecutltms  m  Minne- 
sota have  received  national  media  at- 
tention. As  these  stories  have  unfold- 
ed, they  have  revealed  many  serious 
difficulties  including  the  need  to 
reduce  trauma  to  the  chUd  victim 
while  protecting  the  constitutional 
ri^ts  of  the  accused.  But  we  must  not 
be  deterred  from  our  tssk. 

The  abuse  of  children  snd  their 
sexual  exploitation  is  an  unfortunate 
reality  in  our  society.  It  has  been  with 
us  for  years.  And  it  wiU  not  go  away. 
Nor  will  it  go  back  into  the  doset  of 
the  national  consciousness.  To  meet 
this  challenge  I  believe  the  Govon- 
ment  can  play  a  role  in  training  the 
professionals  that  work  in  this  area. 
Attorneys,  doctors,  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals, teachers,  law  enf oroemmt 
officers,  are  well  intentlcmed  to  their 
attonpts  to  prosecute  those  that  vic- 
timize children.  But  as  the  cases  m  the 
public  eye  amply  demonstrate,  effec- 
tive handling  of  these  cases  is  not 
easy. 

This  legislation  is  modeled  after  an 
existing  program  for  law  students  that 
provides  hands-on  experience  m  the 
courts.  This  bill  goes  a  step  further  by 
requiring  that  clinical  programs  be 
interdisciplinary  in  nature.  Hopefully, 
this  will  provide  an  avenue  for  commu- 
nication among  the  professionalB  that 
work  in  this  area. 
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Child  abuse  and  sexual  exploitation 
cases  are  very  complex.  Effectively 
identifying  these  cases,  prosecuting  of- 
fenders, and  treating  the  victims  is  a 
relatively  new  emphasis.  By  fostering 
communication  among  the  prosecuting 
attorneys,  mental  health  profession- 
als, and  police  officials  of  the  future, 
we  can  develop  effective  strategies  for 
coping  with  this  problem.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues for  support  in  this  effort.  Fur- 
ther. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
number  of  newspaper  articles  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rccoro  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRi),  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  «.  1M4] 

Studiks  op  Chiuwkn  as  WlTmsSKS  PlHV 

SUHnUBIIIG  ACCORACY 

(By  Daniel  Golemmn) 

The  wave  of  prosecutions  against  adults 
who  abuse  children  has  brought  with  It  a 
vexing  issue:  the  child  as  courtroom  witness. 

Take  the  case  of  3-year-old  Lorl  Poland. 
One  summer  day  a  man  In  an  orange 
Datsun  pulled  up  In  front  of  the  neighbor's 
yard  where  Lorl  was  playing  and  told  her  to 
get  In.  She  did.  Three  days  later  the  police 
found  Lorl,  crying  and  bnilsed.  In  the  pit  of 
a  deserted  outhouse.  Lorl  told  the  police 
that  the  "bad  man"  had  hit  her  and  left  her 
there.  The  next  day.  when  the  police 
showed  her  a  set  of  12  photographs,  she 
gasped  and  identified  one  man  as  her  abduc- 
tor. The  man  Lorl  identified  was  arrested, 
and  a  week  before  the  case  was  scheduled  to 
come  to  trial,  he  conf eased. 

Lori's  case,  and  many  others  like  it.  are 
being  re-evaluated  In  light  of  new,  and 
sometimes  surprising  research  on  children's 
abilities  to  testify.  Questions  such  as  wheth- 
er the  testimony  of  a  child  like  Lorl  would 
or  should  be  believed  are  among  those  stud- 
led. 

Among  the  more  significant  findings  Is 
one  showing  that  very  young  children  may. 
in  fact,  have  recall  ability  superior  to  that 
of  adults  for  some  details  of  events. 

Because  young  children  do  not  organize 
their  attention  as  systematically  as  do 
adults,  they  may  notice  and  remember  what 
adults  Ignore.  For  example,  in  a  study  by 
Ulric  Neisser,  a  psychologist  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity, adults  and  children  watched  a  video- 
taped iMuketball  game,  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  when  the  ball  was  passed  between 
players.  At  one  point  In  the  videotape,  a 
woman  carrying  an  umbrella  walked 
through  the  game.  When  asked  later  about 
the  woman,  virtually  no  adults  remembered 
seeing  her.  But  22  percent  of  fourth-grad- 
ers, and  75  percent  of  first-graders,  remem- 
bered seeing  her. 

Such  seemingly  Irrelevant  details,  experts 
note,  can  be  Important  In  the  courtroom. 

"It  Is  no  longer  clear  how  much  worse 
child  witnesses  are  ttuoi  adults,"  said  Oail 
Ckwdman,  director  of  the  program  In  psy- 
chology and  law  at  the  l^nlverslty  of 
Denver.  Dr.  Ooodman  is  one  of  those  lead- 
ing a  reconsideration  of  ctiildren  as  wit- 
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Of  course,  there  remains  reason  to  be  cau- 
tious about  the  testimony  of  children.  In 
Lori's  case,  her  testimony  appears  to  have 
t>een  on  the  mark;  the  man's  confession 
bore  out  her  account  of  what  had  happened. 

But  might  not  the  experience  of  testifying 
have  been  traumatic  for  her.  reopening  psy- 
chological wounds? 


"The  law  is  more  concerned  with  protect- 
ing the  legal  rights  of  defendants  than  with 
protecting  the  mental  health  of  children 
who  teatify."  said  Spencer  Eth.  a  child  pay- 
chlatrist  at  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Medicine  who  has  studied  more 
tlian  50  children  who  were  victims  of  or  wit- 
nesses to  criminal  violence.  He  believes  that 
there  are  many  occasions  when  a  child 
should  testify  but  that  the  legal  system 
ought  to  do  more  than  It  does  to  guard 
against  any  resulting  trauma. 

Though  laws  vary  from  state  to  state,  chil- 
dren as  old  as  14  years  are  subject  to  a  com- 
petency test  before  they  can  testify.  Judges 
have  final  diagreaaion  in  whether  to  allow 
their  testimony. 

A  growing  body  of  research  suggests  that 
those  directly  involved  with  children  who 
testify  could  take  several  specific  steps  to 
make  that  testimony  more  accurate,  believ- 
able and  less  traumatizing  than  is  now  gen- 
erally the  I 
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The  psychological  research  on  children  as 
witnesses  dates  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  is  largely  predicated  on  the  aasuraptlon 
that  children's  memories  are  more  mallea- 
ble and  leas  trustworthy  than  that  of  adults. 
The  new  findings,  however,  suggest  that  the 
memories  of  adults  suffer  from  many  of 
these  same  llmitatlona. 

A  review  of  research  comparing  children 
and  adults  finds  that  many  common  beliefs 
about  the  frailty  of  children's  memory  are 
more  bias  than  fact.  The  review  appears  in 
the  current  volume  of  The  Journal  of  Social 
Issues,  which  Is  devoted  to  recent  studies  of 
cliildren  as  witnesses. 

The  review,  as  well  as  some  key  research 
on  the  question,  was  done  by  Marda  John- 
son, a  psychologist  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  and  Mary  Ann 
Foley,  a  psychologist  at  Naaareth  College  in 
Rochester.  Children,  they  observe,  com- 
pared with  adults,  "are  thought  to  notice 
leas,  omit  more,  forget  faster,  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  suggestion,  and  especially  to 
Intermingle  Imagination  and  perception  In 
remembering." 

Many  of  those  lieliefa.  the  psychologists 
find,  are  overdrawn  and  others  are  dead 
wrong,  while  a  few  seem  to  hold  up.  espe- 
cially among  younger  children. 

The  main  drawback  to  children  as  wit- 
nesses, researchers  have  found,  is  that  they 
tend  to  remember  fewer  details  about  past 
events  ttuui  adults  do.  The  paucity  of  chil- 
dren's memories  Is  strongest  for  events  they 
do  not  understand  or  follow  well,  such  as 
adult  conversation.  This  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly true  of  younger  children.  It  dimin- 
ishes as  a  factor  by  the  age  of  13.  apparent- 
ly because  by  that  age  children  have 
actiieved  enough  cognitive  sophistication  to 
encode  events  In  memory  In  as  much  detail 
as  do  adults. 

That  fact  alone  need  not  negate  children's 
value  as  witnesses,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Foley.  They  point  out  that  the 
strongest  objection  to  child  witnesses  seems 
to  )>e  not  their  errors  of  omission,  but 
rather  of  commission:  people  fear  children 
will  mix  Imagination  with  memory. 

Of  course,  children  do  sometimes  let 
imagination  masquerade  as  memory,  a  fact 
Ingrained  In  the  public  mind  at  least  since 
the  Salem  witch  trials.  That  Issue  has  most 
recently  been  raised  in  the  charges  of  sexual 
abuse  made  by  the  children  against  a  group 
of  adults  in  Jordan.  Minn.  But  adtilts.  too, 
sometimes  let  imagination  color  memory. 
The  crucial  question  is  whether  children  are 
aware  of  the  difference  between  an 
Ined  memory  and  a  real  one. 


Jean  Piaget.  the  Swiss  developmental  psy- 
chologist, contended  that  children  do  not 
discriminate  reliably  between  fact  and  fancy 
untU  about  the  age  of  11.  Ptaget's  view  has 
now  been  challenged  by  a  aeries  of  experi- 
ments reported  last  year  In  the  Journal 
Child  Development  In  which  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Foley  found  that  children  as  young 
as  <  years  old  were  no  worse  than  adults  at 
knowing  the  difference  between  an  Imag- 
ined event  and  a  real,  remembered  one. 

The  single  exception  was  in  Uie  case  of  9- 
year-olds  who  confused  what  they  had  done 
with  what  they  iiad  only  thought  of  doing. 

Nevertheless.  "There  is  no  reason  to  rule 
out  children's  testimony  any  more  than 
anyone  else's."  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  an  inter- 
view. "I'd  be  cautious  about  such  things  as 
leading  questions  with  children.  But.  like 
the  rest  of  us.  they're  quite  accurate  on  re- 
membering some  things,  and  not  so  good  on 
others." 

New  research  on  the  ability  of  children  to 
reoognlw  faces— often  a  crucial  part  of  tcati- 
mony— has  completely  revised  the  past  view 
that  children  were  much  poorer  at  the  task 
than  adults.  That  view,  it  turns  out.  was 
baaed  on  experiments  in  psychology  labora- 
tories that  took  place  under  artificial  cir- 
cumstances. 

However,  a  more  lifelike  study  in  wtUcb  a 
confederate  of  the  experimenter  burst  Into 
a  room  and  gave  an  I5-seeond  harangue, 
found  that  5-  and  6-year-olds  were  as  accu- 
rate later  In  Identlfyliig  a  picture  of  the  cul- 
prit as  were  college  students. 

Nevertheless,  a  study  done  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  found  that  Jurors  often  view 
children  as  less  credible  witnesses  than 
adulU. 

TaAUMA  OP  axuvmo  xmrrs 

Another  question  of  concern  is  whether  a 
child  who  has  already  been  the  witness  to  or 
victim  of  a  crime  might  suffer  even  more  by 
appearing  in  court  as  a  witness.  There  are 
no  specific  records  kept  of  how  many  chil- 
dren testify  nor  how  often  they  have  to 
appear  In  court.  But  one  study  of  cases  of 
sexual  assault  against  children  found  that 
about  80  percent  went  to  court.  Those  court 
cases  required  the  ctiilden  Involved  to  make, 
on  average,  close  to  seven  court  appear- 
ancea. 

"Children  who  have  undergone  extreme 
trauma,  such  as  watching  the  murder  or 
rape  of  a  parent,  can  be  retraumatlsed  by 
having  to  act  as  a  witness  In  court  monttis 
or  years  later."  Dr.  Eth  said  in  an  Interview. 
"The  courtoom  exposes  him  to  a  psychologi- 
cal threat  by  virtue  of  the  physical  presence 
of  the  defendant  a  few  feet  away,  and  the 
defense  lawyer  who  does  his  best  to  make 
the  child  look  like  a  Uar  or  otherwise  dis- 
credit tiim.  Judges,  In  my  experience,  hesi- 
tate to  Intervene  to  protect  the  child  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  it  will  open  the  way 
for  a  defense  appeal  or  even  a  reversal  of  bis 
dedston." 

"Testifying  in  court  can  be  damaging  to  a 
chUd  under  these  circumstances."  Dr.  Eth 
added.  "On  the  other  hand.  It  can  some- 
times be  a  psychologically  beneficial  experi- 
ence for  a  child,  particularly  one  who  had  to 
stand  by  helplessly  and  watch  a  parent 
being  murdered  or  brutalized,  or  be  himself 
the  victim.  In  court  he  can  feel  able  to  have 
some  control  over  events  and  gain  some 
measure  of  revenge  If  the  defendant  Is 
found  guilty.  That  can  l)e  healing  for  the 
traumatized  child." 

Dr.  Eth  recommends  several  steps  coiuts 
could  take  to  make  testifying  less  traumatic 


for  children.  Having  the  child  testify  over  a 
closed-circuit,  two-way  televlaion,  he  says, 
can  minimise  the  terror  of  reconfronting  an 
assailant,  while  protecting  the  defendant's 
rights.  If  children  must  testify  In  the  court- 
room, he  recommends  having  them  visit  the 
courtroom  first,  and  meet  the  Judge  and  the 
bailiff— whose  uniform  can  frighten  small 
children— and  become  familiar  with  what 
the  procedure  will  be. 

Judges,  in  Dr.  Eth's  view,  should  Intervene 
more  actively,  meeting  privately  with  the 
child  In  the  Judicial  chambers  to  reassure 
him  that  the  Judge  Is  there  to  protect  him. 
that  nothing  bad  will  happen  to  him  and 
that  It  Is  not  the  child  who  is  on  Mai. 

The  Judge  should  also  be  alert  for  lawyers' 
questions  that  are  too  advanced  for  the 
child's  level  of  cognitive  development  FDr 
example,  a  4-year-old  may  not  count  well  or 
know  the  days  of  the  week,  and  so  the  rest 
of  his  testimony  may  seem  less  sound  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jury  than  it  actually  is. 

Indeed.  Lori  Poland,  the  3-year-old  who 
was  abducted,  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
chUd  witnesses  who  tuul  the  benefit  of  an 
understanding  Judge.  In  pretrial  hearings, 
the  Judge  decided  It  would  be  too  traumatic 
for  Lori  to  testify  in  the  presence  of  her  as- 
sailant 

Inf^*^  he  ordered  an  unusual  form  of 
testimony,  in  which  Lori  would  talk  directly 
only  to  a  psychiatrist  whUe  the  Judge  and 
the  prosecuting  and  defending  attorneys 
watched  from  behind  a  one-way  window. 
The  attorneys  could  direct  questions  to  her 
by  spMking  to  the  psychiatrist  by  way  of  an 
earphone,  and  tiavlng  him  repeat  the  ques- 
tion to  Lori  in  the  terms  she  could  under- 
stand. 

snoGKsnoira  to  lksskn  the  orokal 

Psychologists  who  have  dealt  with  child 
witnesses  offer  other  suggestions  that  also 
might  lessen  the  ordeal  of  testifying. 

For  the  chUd  who  is  truly  terrified  to  take 
the  witness  stand,  the  problem  might  be  al- 
leviated by  having  a  child  sit  on  the  lap  of  a 
trusted  adult  whUe  testifying.  WhUe  the 
procedure  Is  unusual,  there  Is  no  rule  that 
forbids  it,  provided  that  the  adult  did  not 
prompt  the  child  in  any  way. 

The  testimony  of  young  ctiildren  can  seem 
self-contradictory  when  It  is  simply  con- 
crete. For  example  when  a  lawyer  asked  one 
young  boy  if  he  had  gone  to  a  defendant's 
home  the  boy  seemed  to  contradict  the 
parts  of  his  own  testimony  by  saying  'No.' 
What  the  boy  meant  ttiat  was  that  be  liad 
gone  to  the  defendant's  apartment  not  to  a 
house.  Police  and  lawyers  need  to  be  alert  to 
such  adult-child  misunderstanding. 

While  police  lore  holds  that  the  witnesses 
give  less  guarded  answers  that  approach 
fails  badly  with  children.  Psychologists  rec- 
ommend that  a  traumatized  child  be  given 
time  to  rest  and  be  comforted  by  a  familiar 
person  after  an  ordeal,  and  only  then  be 
contacted  by  the  police 

Police  Interviews  are  highly  structured. 
begUming  with  getting  identifying  informa- 
tion, wlilch  young  children  sometimes  mis- 
Interpret  as  meaning  they  are  themselves 
suspects.  Psychologists  recommend  that  the 
child  be  allowed  to  recount  everything  in 
his  own  way  and  at  his  own  pace. 

"Investigators  often  fail  to  question  chil- 
dren properly  or,  due  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  children's  cognizant  abilities, 
elicit  wliat  appears  to  be  inconsistent  testi- 
mony." Dr.  Ooodman  writes.  "Many  district 
attorneys  are  hesitant  to  pursue  cases  wlilch 
rely  on  chUdren's  testimony  for  fear  that 
noone  will  believe  children." 

"Even  If  a  case  is  pursued,"  she  adds,  "at- 
torneys are  reluctant  to  put  a  child  on  the 


stand  out  of  concern  for  his  or  her  emotion- 
al weU-being  and  for  fear  that  the  ctiUd  will 
not  be  able  to  withstand  croaa-examina- 
tion." 

Such  Judgments,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
based  on  biases  and  beliefs  rather  ttian  solid 
grounds.  "In  time,"  she  notes,  "these  insti- 
tutions were  replaced  with  solid  evidence 
and  deeper  understanding." 

[From  the  New  Toik  Times.  Jan.  23.  IMSl 

BoT.  7.  Is  Wimxss  ni  CAUPtwinA  CHnj> 

AsussCasx 

(By  Robert  Undsey) 

Los  Amoblb.  Jan.  22.— A  7-year-old  boy 
testified  today  that  he  had  played  "naked 
games"  at  the  Virginia  McMaitin  Preschool 
near  here  and  that  in  at  least  one  of  the 
games  teachers  at  the  school  had  touched 
his  genital  organa. 

The  boy.  a  small  sandy-haired  child  who 
wore  a  blue  shirt  and  sp«>ke  very  softly,  was 
the  first  of  at  least  five  former  pupils  at  the 
school  in  suburban  Manhattan  Beach  whose 
testimony  the  Los  Angeles  County  District 
Attorney's  office  has  said  will  be  preamted 
as  evidence  In  a  preliminary  hearing. 

Virginia  McMartin.  the  77-year-old  found- 
er of  the  nursery  school;  her  grandson.  Ray- 
mond Buckey.  26.  and  five  other  teachers  of 
the  now-dosed  school  are  charged  with  208 
coimts  of  child  molestation  involving  41  stu- 
dents. 

Prosecutors  have  sssertfrt  that  more  than 
100  chUdren  were  abused  at  the  school  in 
the  past  decade.  All  the  defendanU  have 
denied  the  charges,  whidi  date  from  1078. 
oourtboom  CLKAaro  op  spsctatois 

The  boy  testified  under  unusual  dreum- 
stances.  The  courtroom  was  cleared  of  spec- 
tators, reporters  and  others  except  lawyers, 
bailiffs  and  others  concerned  with  the  case. 

In  a  cotutroom  next  door,  more  than  60 
reporters  and  others  watched  the  boy's  tes- 
timony over  two  2&-indi  television  seta.  The 
television  sets  went  blank  whenever  the  full 
name  of  the  child  was  spoken  and  at  other 
times  when  Judge  Aviva  K.  Bobb  of  Munid- 
p«il  Court  conduded  that  such  Information 
or  other  factual  material  should  not  be 
made  public 

The  McMartin  Preschool  Investigation, 
which  set  off  a  natiimwide  concern  over  pos- 
sible child  abuse  at  thousands  of  nurseries 
and  preschool  cmters  throughout  the  coun- 
try, has  been  regarded  in  legal  drdes  as  a 
test  case  of  how  the  rigfaU  of  defendants, 
the  community  and  the  sensibilities  and 
mental  health  of  victims  of  chUd  abuse  can 
be  balanced  in  the  courtroom. 

In  the  case  here.  Judge  Bobb  agreed  to  de- 
fendants' demands  that  they  be  given  a 
chance  to  challenge  children  testifying 
against  adulU  accused  of  child  abuse,  but 
ordered  that  reporters  view  such  testimony 
only  on  doaed-drcuit  television  outside  the 
courtroom.  The  Judge  also  asked  reporters 
not  to  use  the  names  of  children  or  make 
public  any  other  distinctive  features  that 
would  allow  them  to  be  Identified  by  the 
playmates. 

UniSLATIVS  PB<»OSAL  coRsnixaB) 
A  proposed  Uw  is  pending  in  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature  that  would  allow  the  video- 
taping of  testimimy  of  children  in  child 
abuse  caaea  and  thua  avoid  a  confrontation 
with  people  accused  of  molesting  them,  but 
it  has  not  yet  passed. 

In  today's  testimony  the  child,  despite  the 
pressure  that  adults  In  the  courtroom 
seemed  to  be  under,  handled  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  direct  examination  without  ap- 
parent stress. 


After  pointing  out  his  former  teachers  in 
the  courtroom,  the  boy  said  tie  had  played 
"naked  games"  at  the  schooL 

Describing  a  game  called  "Cowboys  and 
Indians"  under  questioning  by  Olenn  Ste- 
vens, a  deputy  district  attorney,  the  boy  said 
the  children  playing  the  game  were  taken 
into  a  room.  "They'd  put  us  In  Jail;  they'd 
touch  us  in  Jail."  he  said. 

"How  did  the  teachers  touch  you?"  Mr. 
Stevens  asked. 

"In  the  penis,"  the  boy  replied. 

Besides  Mrs.  MCMarttn  and  Mr.  Buckey. 
the  defendants  are  Peggy  Buckey.  58.  Mr. 
BuAeys  mother  snd  Mrs.  McMartin's 
daughter.  Peggy  Ann  Buckey.  28;  Betty 
Raldor.  65;  Maty  Ann  Ja^son.  57.  and  Ba- 
bette8pttler.66. 

WhUe  Mr.  Stevens  appeared  satisfied  with 
the  answers  regarding  the  first  game  the 
child  mentioned,  be  was  less  successful 
when  questioning  the  chUd  about  two  other 
games,  called  "the  Alligator  Game"  and 
"Naked  Movie  Star."  In  both  games,  the  boy 
said,  children  were  asked  by  other  children 
to  remove  their  dotbes.  but  be  seemed  to 
draw  a  Uank  whenever  he  was  asked  to  give 
details.  "I  dont  remember,"  the  boy  said  re- 
peatedly. 

atom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  27. 19851 

Rot's  Rssromss  at  Skx  Abusx  Tual 
Ua 


LbgalCorpuct 
(By  Robert  Lindsey) 

Los  Aacsus.  Jan.  26.— He  Is  a  smalL 
sandy-haired  diild  named  WHlie.  Matter-of- 
factly.  he  answers  yes.  he  was  sexually  mo- 
lested by  his  teadiers  at  the  Virginia 
McMartin  Pre-Scbo<^  A  moment  later  be 
seems  to  contradict  himself.  At  other  timea. 
he  repreatedly  says.  "Don't  remember." 
when  asked  about  experiences  he  described 
to  psychologists  monttis  ago. 

The  7-year-old  first  grader  is  the  first  of 
doaens  of  ctiildren  6  to  10  years  old  wtio  are 
adieduled  to  testify  at  a  preliminary  tiear- 
ing  involvtaig  sexual  abuse  ctiarges  against 
the  school's  founder  and  six  of  iU  tcadiera. 

Wtien  charges  In  the  McMartin  case  were 
first  filed  slmost  a  year  ago,  they  led  to  a 
new  pt*»MMi  ezambiation  of  problems  of 
diHd  sexual  alMiae.  Now  the  case  is  demon- 
stiatlng  how  difficult  it  Is  for  the  Judicial 
system  to  deal  with  serious  charges  Inought 
by  small  ctiildren  wtiOe  still  assuring  de- 
fendanU of  ttieir  rights  to  a  fair  triaL 

Several  legal  experU  Iiave  questioned 
wliether  a  proposal  pending  in  California 
would  constitutionaUy  deprive  defendanU 
of  their  right  to  coofront  tlielr  accusers. 
Tliat  proposal  calls  for  allowing  video-taped 
aeoounU  from  diOdren  who  say  tliey  were 
abused  to  be  used  in  court 

nilPKB>ICIASLB  OW  THX  SIAaS 

Willie,  who  became  tioarae  and  appeared 
to  tire  in  his  fourth  day  on  the  witness 
stand  Friday,  seemed,  to  reportos  watching 
on  televisian  in  an  adjoining  courtroom,  to 
be  intelligent  relaxed  and  posiessfrt  of  aU 
the  sweetness  and  good  nature  of  most  boys 
his  age. 

But  the  unpredictability  of  tils  teatlmony 
lias  proved  a  minefield  for  prosecutors  and 
defense  attorneys  alike,  with  WSOt  often 
appearing  to  give  answers  they  do  not 
expect 

He  has  described  evenU  ttiat  purportedly 
occurred  at  the  nursery  In  sulnirban  Man- 
tiattan  Beach  over  a  period  lasting  more 
ttian  a  year,  when  he  was  4  to  5  years  old. 

The  defendanU  are  charged  with  208 
counU  of  molestation  inv<dving  41  diUdren. 
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The  Incidents  involve  alleistions  of  sodomy 
and  other  kbuse  that  were  made  against 
both  male  and  female  teachers. 

"HAKXD  OAMB"  RKPORTXO 

Sometimes  after  Willie  describes  events 
that  seem  horrific  to  many  of  the  adults 
hearing  the  testimony,  he  yawns  or  sighs  or 
stretches  his  arms. 

As  he  testifies.  Virginia  McMartln.  the  77- 
year-old  founder  of  the  school,  and  six 
other  teachers  watch  from  a  few  feet  away. 
In  the  adjoining  courtroom,  the  Images  on 
the  television  screens  are  too  small  to  deter- 
mine It  conclusively,  but  it  appears  that 
Willie  keeps  his  eyes  directed  away  from  his 
former  teachers  except  when  Judge  Avlva 
K.  Bobb  of  Municipal  Court  asks  him  to 
point  out  one  of  them. 

In  direct  testimony  earlier,  Willie  said  he 
had  been  sodomlaed  and  otherwise  sexually 
molested,  had  played  a  variety  of  "naked 
games"  and  had  been  told  by  his  teachers 
that  his  parents  would  be  harmed  if  he  told 
them  about  thpat  incidents.  The  ears  of  a 
pet  rabbit,  he  said,  were  snipped  off  by  one 
defendant,  Ray  Buckey,  Mis.  Mcliartln's 
grandson,  to  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of 
the  threat. 

Since  then,  Willie  has  been  cross-exam- 
ined by  attorneys  for  six  of  the  seven  de- 
fendants and  has  sometimes  contradicted 
his  earlier  testimony.  At  one  point  Thurs- 
day, for  example,  the  child  appeared  to  say 
that  the  only  adults  he  had  ever  seen 
"naked"  were  his  parents,  seeming  to  con- 
tradict his  earlier  testimony  that  several  of 
his  teachers  had  been  unclothed  when  they 
played  what  he  called  the  "naked  games"  at 
the  school. 

To  the  prosecutor's  surprise,  Willie  re- 
sponded. "Don't  remember,"  when  asked 
whether  Mrs.  McMartln  had  photographed 
him  during  the  "naked  games."  It  was  clear 
from  his  remarks,  that  he  had  earlier  told 
prosecutors  she  had. 

MADE  TOU  SAT  THAT 

At  another  point,  a  defense  attorney 
asked  the  child  If  a  psychologist  who  had 
questioned  him  about  the  alleged  abuse  had 
said.  "She  thought  Ray  was  a  mean  guy?" 

A.  Teah. 

Q.  She  said  she  thought  Ray  had  touched 
you  on  the  penis? 

A.  Teah. 

Q.  She  kind  of  made  you  say  that,  didn't 
she? 

A.  Yeah. 

Prosecutors  from  the  Los  Angeles  County 
District  Attorney's  staff  were  obviously  dis- 
appointed and  flustered  by  defense  efforts 
to  impeach  their  witness.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand defense  challenges  to  his  accounts. 

But  they  said  the  child  had  not  recanted 
the  essence  of  his  story  and  maintained  that 
defense  attorneys,  sometimes  with  offhand 
Jokes,  had  led  the  child  into  the  seeming 
contradictions.  They  asserted  that  other 
children  would  substantiate  the  allegations 
of  abuse  and  noted  that  a  physician  testified 
she  had  found  physical  evidence  of  abuse  of 
Willie  and  others  who  attended  the  school. 

COUKT  IMPOSCD  KXSTIUCTIONS 

At  the  preliminary  hearing,  now  In  Its  sev- 
enth month,  prosecutors  seek  to  perstiade 
Judge  Bobb  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  defendants  committed  abuse  and 
should  be  ordered  to  stand  trial  in  Superior 
Court. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  children  to  testify  and  to  shield 
their  Identity.  Reporters  and  casual  specta- 
tors are  barred,  and  only  children's  first 


names  are  used  In  the  testimony  reporten 
are  allowed  to  monitor. 

For  the  most  part,  defense  attorneys  have 
treated  the  young  witness  gently.  But, 
under  rapid  questioning,  the  child  has  ap- 
peared confused  or  bewildered. 

A  few  days  ago  a  panel  of  legal  experts 
called  it  essential  to  reduce  the  burden  the 
courts  place  on  child  abuse  vlctiras.  But  the 
panel  at  a  hearing  here  conducted  by  the 
California  Attorney  General.  John  Van  De 
Kamp.  offered  no  solution. 

Kenneth  Freeman,  a  Deputy  District  At- 
torney for  Los  Angeles,  aaaerted  that,  with  a 
rise  in  the  number  of  child  abuse  cases 
being  prosecuted,  there  was  new  breed  of 
defense  attorney  who  know  "how  frail  chil- 
dren's egos  are." 

"We  have  a  crisis  now  that  attorneys  have 
an  understanding  of  what  it  takes  to  win  a 
case  and  attorneys  willing  to  do  it."  he  said. 

Tet  others  at  the  hearings  emphaalMd 
that  any  changes  had  to  protect  defendants' 
rights. 

In  the  McMartln  case  the  defense  is  trying 
to  establish  that  no  crimes  occurred  at  the 
nursery  and  that  the  children  Invented  sto- 
ries of  abuse  to  please  adults  who  asked 
about  it. 

He  asserted  that  "every  psychological 
expert  will  tell  you  children  fantasiw  about 
sex."  including,  he  maintained,  fantasies 
about  sex  Involring  adults. 

Once  the  children  told  of  abuse,  Mr.  La- 
tlner  sak).  they  were  afraid  to  recant  Refer- 
ring to  Willie,  he  said  that  an  adult  eould 
get  him  "to  say  anything  you  wanted  him  to 
say." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  28, 1088] 
Crild-Molbtatioii  TaanMoinr  Rbvkals  Im- 

HBmrr  Pmoblbis:  Tocim  Wmnssis  Posa 

SraciAL  DiFriuuLTna 

(By  Katharine  Macdonald) 

Loa  AmoLia.— Four  days  of  testimony  last 
week  by  the  first  chUd  to  testify  In  the 
McMartln  Pre-School  molestation  case  Illu- 
minated problems  that  experts  say  are  in- 
herent In  prosecuting  such  cases:  The  key 
witnesses  are  young  children  who  are  easily 
confused,  tire  quickly  and.  If  the  alleged  mo- 
lestations occurred,  are  deeply  troubled. 

Some  of  the  child's  answers  on  the  witness 
stand  appeared  contradictory,  and  defense 
attorneys  say  the  testimony  proves  their 
contention  that  the  alleged  incidents  never 
took  place.  One  psychiatrist  who  spedallfs 
In  the  treatment  of  sexually  assaulted  chil- 
dren, however,  said  the  boy  on  the  stand  is 
being  "tricked." 

The  youngster,  7.  who  Is  to  resume  his  tes- 
timony in  the  pretrial  hearing  today,  has 
testified  that  teachers  at  the  McMartln 
school  made  the  children  play  "naked 
games"  and  "touched"  their  genitals. 

But  later,  the  boy,  called  John  Doe  No.  7. 
seemed  to  retract  those  statements,  and 
some  news  accounts  reported  that  he  said 
he  had  never  been  afraid  at  the  school.  In 
fact,  the  child  says  very  little  in  response  to 
questions  from  adults.  His  replies,  more 
often  than  not.  are  "Yes."  "No."  or  "Don't 
remember." 

After  a  long  series  of  questions  about 
"games."  including  such  childhood  games  as 
ring-around-the-rosy  and  hlde-and-aeek.  de- 
fense attorney  Daniel  Davis  asked  the  boy. 
"You  weren't  ever  afraid  when  you  went  to 
the  preschool,  were  you?" 
'No,"  the  boy  said. 

Dr.  Roland  Summit,  a  psychiatrist  at 
Harbor-UCLA  Medical  Center  and  specialist 
in  the  psychology  of  sexually  assaulted  chil- 
dren, said  in  an  interview,  "It  Isn't  fair  to 


trip  a  child  up  with  leading  questions  where 
the  outcome  Is  obvious.  When  you  say,  'You 
weren't  scared,  were  you?'  it  appeals  to  both 
the  child's  wish  to  please  and  the  child's 
wish  to  be  strong,  and  to  his  desire  to  come 
across  well." 

Summit  said  children  who  have  been  mo- 
lested feel  "shamefully  complldt.  and  sure 
they're  going  to  get  In  trouble."  Therefore, 
"the  most  universal  characteristic  among 
these  children  is  denlaL  Octting  a  child  to 
tell  you  about  sexual  assault  Is  very  difficult 
.  .  .  and.  having  told,  the  child  may  feel  so 
anxious  and  guilty  and  fearful  that  hell  Im- 
mediately take  It  badL  Retraction  is  Just 
about  as  universal  as  denlaL" 

"She  kind  of  made  you  say  that,  didn't 
she?"  Brunon  then  asked. 

"Yeah."  the  child  agreed. 

Defense  attorney  Forrest  lAtiner  said  this 
proves  that  the  alleged  molestations  were 
nothing  more  than  "children's  Imaginations 
running  wild."  after  "Usarre  adventures" 
had  been  suggested  to  them  by  psycholo- 
gists. 

But  Summit  contends  that  a  child  on  the 
witness  stand  has  "a  thoughtless  wish  to 
please  the  questioner.  It's  very  hard  to 
argue  with  an  adult,  and  relatively  easy  to 
accede  to  what  he  wants  you  to  say."  He 
added.  "If  you  ask  leading  quesUona.  the  an- 
swers to  which  have  pleasant  connotations, 
you  get  the  child  more  Into  denial,  more 
Into  a  boy's  natural  macho.  Then  you  say, 
'You  weren't  scared,  were  you?'  And  then 
you've  got  him.  You've  tricked  him." 

Pediatricians  have  testified  that  they 
found  physical  evidence  of  molestation  in  37 
of  the  41  children  who  are  complaining  wit- 
nesses In  the  McMartln  caae.  One  doctor 
said  she  had  found  scars  indicative  of 
sodomy  in  John  Doe  No.  7. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  IS.  19881 

MunnsoTA  Sats  Asuss  Cass  Was 

iMnopgRLT  ComncRD 

St.  Pauu  Feb.  12.— MlnnesoU  will  not 
refUe  criminal  charges  against  21  adults 
once  accused  of  sexually  abusing  children, 
the  SUte  Attorney  General  said  today.  He 
called  the  original  Investigation  "a  tragedy." 
saying  it  had  been  Improperly  conducted. 

The  dedalon  ended  a  four-month  review 
of  the  criminal  investigation,  the  subse- 
quent chwges  and  their  dismissal.  Of  the  27 
children  removed  from  their  homes  when 
the  charges  were  filed.  11  have  been  re- 
turned home  by  Family  Court  Judges  and 
the  other  cases  are  pending. 

In  a  28-page  report.  State  Attorney  Gener- 
al Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Sd  and  12  Investiga- 
tors from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Apprehension  critldaed  the  sexual  abuse  In- 
vestigation conducted  In  Jordan,  about  35 
miles  southwest  of  here. 

The  Scott  County  Attorney.  R.  Kathleen 
Morris,  had  drawn  considerable  publicity 
for  her  prosecution  of  adults  charged  with 
sexually  abusing  children.  Starting  with  the 
1983  arrest  of  James  J.  Rud.  Miss  Morris 
filed  a  series  of  charges  against  23  adults. 
The  charges  accused  them  of  being  part  of  a 
ring  of  adtilts  who  abused  their  own  chil- 
dren and  others'. 

OHX  rLKA  OP  OOILTT 

Bfr.  Rud  pleaded  guilty  to  sexual  abuse  of 
chUdren.  but  the  only  couple  to  have  been 
brought  to  trial  was  acquitted  In  September. 
Miss  Morris  dismissed  the  charges  against 
the  remaining  defendants  Oct.  15.  She  said 
she  did  not  want  to  release  confidential  doc- 
uments  involving   a  murder   investigation 


and  that  she  did  not  want  to  submit  the 
chUdren  to  the  emotional  stress  of  testify- 
ing in  the  remaining  trials. 

The  murder  investigations,  Mr.  Humphrey 
reported  today,  centered  on  allegations 
from  children  In  the  sexual  abuse  cases  tliat 
other  children  had  been  tised  in  pornogra- 
phy and  then  murdered. 

Interviews  with  the  ctUldren  who  made 
the  murder  accusations  resulted  in  three  re- 
canting their  accusations  and  four  saying 
they  had  never  witnessed  any  killings 

With  the  murder  allegations  dismissed,  in- 
vestigators tried  to  determine  whether  the 
original  charges  of  sexual  abuse  of  chQdren 
should  be  reflled.  But  their  review  con- 
vinced them  that  there  was  insufficient  evi- 
dence to  win  convictions.  "The  criminal 
ctuurges  were  filed  in  haste,  without  benefit 
of  thorough  investlgatons."  Mr.  Humphrey 
concluded. 

Investigators  said  they  were  unable  to 
find  any  evidence  that  could  corroborate 
the  chUdren's  testimony  of  sexual  abuse. 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  the  "haste 
with  wlilch  diarges  were  brought"  meant 
ttiat  Scott  County  authorities  had  not  had 
time  to  use  surveillance.  They  "rarely" 
made  searches  for  evidence,  the  report  said. 

"A  major  problem  with  the  Scott  County 
cases  is  that  a  thorough  search  for  corrobo- 
ration was  generally  not  completed  prior  to 
tlie  arrests."  the  report  said.  "As  a  result, 
the  cases  rested  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  children.  crediMlity  which 
has  been  severely  compromised." 

Without  physical  evidence,  the  report 
said.  Miss  Morris  tried  to  Induce  defendanU 
to  testify  against  one  another.  Mr.  Rud 
agreed  to  testify  against  other  adults  but 
later  recanted  his  story.  He  was  sentenced 
In  January  to  serve  40  years  in  prison. 

The  report  also  questioned  tlie  techniques 
used  by  Miss  Morris  and  others  in  lining  up 
testimony  from  the  children.  Many  children 
were  removed  from  their  homes  and  sub- 
jected to  repeated  questioning  and  discus- 
sions about  sexual  abuse,  which  the  report 
said  could  confuse  children  and  even  sug- 
gest abuse. 

"In  the  most  extreme  cases,  these  chil- 
dren were  also  told  that  reunification  with 
their  f  amUles  would  be  f  adUUted  by  admis- 
sions of  sex  abuse  by  their  parents  and 
other  adults."  the  report  said. 

"The  Scott  County  experience  has  been  a 
tragedy  from  many  perspectives.  "Mr.  Hum- 
phrey said.  "The  children  have  clearly  suf- 
fered. They  have  been  subjected  to  a  proc- 
ess which  undermined  their  credibility  and. 
as  a  result,  individuals  who  may  have  com- 
mitted sexual  abuse  will  not  be  prosecuted. 

"We  must  also  recognize  the  possibility 
that  some  citizens  in  Scott  County  may 
have  been  unjustly  accused,  not  because  of 
any  improper  motives  on  the  part  of  au- 
thorities or  accusers,  but  because  of  a  proc- 
ess which  encouraged  accusation." 

Miss  Morris  was  in  court  today  and  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment.  Complaints 
are  pending  against  her  and  other  Scott 
County  officials  in  Federal  EMstrict  Court 
here. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13, 1985) 

RxFOBTXR's  Notebook:  6  Momtrs  of  Skz 

Abuse  Cask 

(By  Robert  Undsey) 

Los  Amgelbs,  Feb.  12.— Each  weekday  for 

more  than  six  months,  a  curious  ritual  has 

been  occurring  in  a  courthouse  here. 

A  white-haired.  fraU-looking  77-year-old 
woman  Is  pushed  down  a  hallway   in  a 


wheelchair,   leading   a   procession   of   five 
other  women. 

Each  time  the  cortege  approadies  or 
leaves  a  courtroom  on  the  seventh  floor, 
brilliant  UghU  flash  on. 

Televlsian  crews,  lying  in  watt  like  hunt- 
ers, lunge  forward  and  aim  their  cameras  at 
the  group. 

And.  Just  as  Instinctively,  it  seems,  the 
woman  In  the  wheelchair,  Virginia  McMar- 
tln. hunches  forward,  folds  her  bead  Into 
her  lap.  and  clamps  both  hands  around  her 
face,  hldtaig  from  the  camoas. 

Their  work  complfted  for  a  while,  the 
photographers  resume  gossiping  and  talking 
shop  untU  the  group  appears  again. 

Meanwhfle.  In  the  courtroom,  talk  re- 
sumes about  what  proaecutots  aajr  were 
"santank  rituals"  and  about  allegationa 
that  a  brown  pony  was  slaughtered  to  In- 
timidate children  into  alienee  about  sexual 
abuse. 

A  preliminary  hearing  to  determine  If 
Mrs.  McMartln:  her  daughter.  Vtm 
McMartln  Buckey.  58  years  old:  two  of  her 
grandchOdren.  Peggy  Ann  Buckey.  28.  and 
Raymond  Buckey.  28,  abng  with  three 
other  teadiers  at  her  now-defunet  private 
nursery  school  In  suburban  Manhattan 
Beach  should  stand  trial  on  208  counts  of 
chUd  abuse  is  In  its  seventh  mooth. 

Their  arrest  a  year  ago  and  prosecutors' 
allegations  that  as  many  as  150  children 
were  molested  at  the  mrgtnia  McMartln 
Preschool  In  the  last  decade  toucbed  off  a 
national  surge  of  concern  over  diHd  abase, 
f  siKirlsHy  at  nursery  adiools. 

The  wave  of  puUleity  art  off  a  counter- 
reaction.  Some  lawyers  have  argued  that  In 
such  an  atmosirtiere  innocent  adults  migbt 
be  prosecuted  and  tlietr  lives  ruined  as  a 
result  of  mhtskes  or  fantasies  by  cliildren 
and  overiiy  aealous  prcaeeutoia. 

The  McMartln  case  Is  viewed  as  a  test  of 
the  Judicial  system's  ability  to  deal  effec- 
tively and  fairiy  with  the  emotionally 
charged  issue  of  aMegatJons  of  sexual  abuse 
of  chOdicn. 

Already  one  of  the  longest  pretrial  court 
proceedings  In  the  history  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  the  hearing  has  generated  more 
than  850  vcdumes  of  transcript  and  has  oast 
county  taxpayers  more  than  81  million. 

On  one  side,  prosecutors  and  their  wit- 
nesses paint  a  picture  of  alleged  events  at 
the  school  that  at  times  are  so  horrifying 
they  seem  a  Gothic  catalogue  of  evIL 

On  the  other  side,  lawyers  for  the  seven 
defendanta  call  the  allegaUons  "absurd." 
"Impossible."  snd  "fantasy"  and  compare 
the  situation  to  the  Salem  witch  trials  of 
three  centuries  ago.  saying  that  their  clienU 
and  the  people  oomleted  In  Salem  of  being 
witches  are  Innocent  victims  falsdy  accused 
on  the  basis  of  testimony  by  youths  and 

The  hearing  Is  expected  to  last  at  least  six 
more  months  before  the  case  Is  transferred, 
as  both  sides  expect,  to  the  Superior  Court 
fortriaL 

Prosecutors  say  they  Intend  to  present  as 
witnesses  41  former  pupils  of  the  school, 
almost  all  of  whom,  physicians  testified  at 
the  hearing,  showed  physical  evidence  of 
having  been  sexually  abused. 

The  second  of  the  children  to  testify  at 
the  hearing,  a  10-year  old  boy  who  attended 
the  McMartln-Preschool  almort  five  years 
ago.  has  now  been  on.the  witness  stand  for 
nine  days.  Including  eight  days  under  In- 
tense cross  examination  by  defense  lawyers 
who  have  been  trying  to  find  Inconsistencies 
In  his  story. 

So  far.  often  under  rapid-flre  questioning 
that  might  wither  some  adult  witnesses,  the 


child  has  stuck  to  his  story  with  only  minor 
oontndtetlons. 

He  descrilied  being  sodomhifd  or  other- 
wise — ^'^"y  molested  by  all  seven  of  the 
defendants  and  assfTtrrt  that  children  had 
been  made  to  pose  for  pornographic  pic- 
tures. 

Tlie  10-year  old  boy  repeated  under  cross 
fwamlnation  an  account  of  how  he  and 
other  children  were  taken  to  a  church 
where  he  said  adults  wearing  masks  and 
black  robes  danced  and  moaned  wtiOe  Mr. 
Buckey  went  to  the  alter  and  killed  prt  rab- 
bits, turtles  and  Urds  and  threatened  to  kill 
the  children's  parents  the  same  way  if  the 
children  Urid  of  the  alleged  abuse.  On  a  trip 
to  a  farm,  the  boy  said.  Mr.  Budcey 
"diopped"  to  death  a  pony  with  a  long 
knife. 

While  the  boy  testifies,  the  defendanU  sit 
neartiy  under  orders  from  Judge  Avtva  K. 
Bobb  not  to  ^are  or  otlierwise  visually  in- 

The  six  women  among  the  defendants 
usually  eat  lundi  In  the  courthouse  cafete- 
ria. Unlike  the  women.  Mr.  Buckey  has  not 
been  leleaaed  on  bail;  he  does  not  Join  them 
for  lunch. 

■adi  defense  lawyer  makes  the  10-year- 
<dd  boy  go  over  his  story  again  and  agidn  In 
great  detail,  bringing  angry  protesU  from 
the  prasecutois.  wlio  say  the  defense  law- 
yers are  "badgering"  the  boy.  and.  ( 
any.  from  Judge  Bobb.  who  asks  the  defe 
lawyers,  usually  without  success,  to  avoid 
repetitious  questioning. 

Noting  that  the  children's  testlmwiy  is 
beii«  videotaped  for  possible  use  at  a  later 
trial,  and  that  they  may  have  no  other 
dianee  to  cmss  examine  the  diUdren.  the 
defense  lawyers  press  oo. 

Today  the  child  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Buckey  kUl  a  pony  on  more  than  one  ooea- 
slon.  contradicting  earlier  testimony  that 
only  one  pony  had  been  slaughtered. 

Triumphant,  one  defense  lawyer.  EUseo 
Gauna.  told  reporters  that  the  apparent 
contradiction  showed  the  boy's  entire  testi- 
mony had  been  "Imagination  exploded." 

The  def  ensp  Uwyers  have  said  that  the  ac- 
counts of  sexual  abuse  at  the  McMartln 
school  were  fabricated  by  tlw  diUdren.  their 
parents.  psycfaologisU  and  prosecutors. 
Today  tlie  prosecutors  refused  to  agree  that 
the  reference  to  the  pony  constituted  a 
major  setback  for  their  case. 

Outside  the  courtroom,  the  dtf cnse  team 
has  faced  other  problems.  The  other  day.  a 
t^M*nirtMi  on  a  television  crew  had  a  run-in 
with  one  defense  Uwyer  tai  an  elevator  In 
which  a  punch  or  two  was  reported  thrown 
and  the  lawyer  was  accused  of  "defending 
the  devU."* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

S.  545.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an 
individual's  "yean  of  covermce"  for 
purpose  of  ctnnputliig  the  spedal  mini- 
mum benefit  may  include  tip  to  10  ad- 
ditional years— not  otherwise  includ- 
ible for  that  purpose— in  which  such 
individual  had  a  child  age  6  or  under 
in  tils  or  her  care:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  546.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
combined  farp'^p  of  a  husband  and 
wife  durins  the  period  of  their  mar- 
riage shall  be  divided  equally  and 
shared  between  them  for  benefit  pur- 
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POMS.  SO  M  to  recoenlse  the  economic 
contribution  of  emch  spouse  to  the 
nuuTlace  and  usure  that  emch  spouse 
will  have  social  security  protection  In 
his  or  her  own  right;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Finance. 

S.  547.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
upon  the  death  of  one  member  of  a 
married  couple  the  surviving  spouse  or 
surviving  divorced  spouse  shall  auto- 
matically Inherit  the  deceased  spouse's 
earnings  credits  to  the  extent  that 
such  credits  were  earned  during  the 
period  of  their  marriage:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  548.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  ben- 
efits of  the  delayed  retirement  credit 
to  surviving  spouses  and  surviving  di- 
vorced qmuses  who  woi^  and  whose 
widow's  or  widower's  insurance  bene- 
flts  are  higher  than  their  old-age  in- 
surance benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  549.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  sepa- 
rate definition  of  disability  presently 
applicable  to  widows  and  widowers, 
and  to  provide  in  turn  that  the 
months  of  a  widow's  or  widower's  enti- 
tlement to  SSI  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
disability  may  be  used  in  establishing 
his  or  her  entitlement  to  medicare 
benefits  on  that  basis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  550.  A  biU  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Apprenticeship  Act  to  prevent  age  dis- 
crimination, to  require  minimum  fund- 
ing for  certain  outreach  recruitment 
and  training  programs,  to  restore  a  na- 
tional information  collection  system, 
and  to  limit  the  authority  to  conduct 
reductions  in  force  within  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

S.  551.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  registry  to  Identify 
and  aid  individuals  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  drug  dlethylstilbestrol 
[DESl.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  562.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
establish  a  Lupus  Eryuthematosus  Co- 
ordinating Committee;  to  the  Ccnnmit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

WOMBI'I  SQUITT  PAOUOB 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  several  decades  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  social  revolution  in  our  coim- 
try  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  women.  Increasingly  less  re- 
stricted by  narrow  and  self-limiting 
proscriptions  on  behavior,  women 
have  shattered  stereotypes  and  are 
slowly  taking  their  rightful  place  as 
full  and  equal  partners  in  all  facets  of 
our  society.  One  of  the  major  impedi- 
ments agidnst  this  inevitable  and  just 
course  of  history  has  been  the  slow 
and  often  callous  pace  at  which  legls- 


latures-both  at  the  State  and  Federal 
levels— have  acted  In  modifying  legal 
statutes  to  reflect  this  changing  role 
of  women. 

As  a  result  of  this  transformation  in 
our  society  and  the  failure  of  law  to 
keep  pace.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
series  of  bills  as  a  first  Installment  In  a 
whole  package  of  bills  designed  to 
update  Federal  statutes  to  the  new  re- 
alities facing  both  men  and  women 
today.  Clearly,  the  eight  bUls  I  am  in- 
troducing today  do  not  exhaust  all  of 
the  changes  that  are  required  to 
adjust  Federal  law  to  secure  the  Just 
rights  of  women  in  our  society  today. 
Nevertheless,  this  initial  package  rep- 
resents an  Important  step  in  what 
must  be  a  continuing  effort  to  secure 
equal  rights  for  women. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation,  in 
addition  to  the  bills  I  am  submitting 
today,  throughout  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  address  vital  cmoems  on 
other  issues  relating  to  women— rang- 
ing from  Job  training  and  employment 
opportunities,  to  education  and  child 
care. 

More  specifically,  on  the  Issue  of 
child  care,  in  the  next  few  we^s,  I  wiU 
be  Introdiidng.  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues,  a  series  of  bills  we  have 
developed  to  address  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive child  care  refonn.  This 
child  care  reform  package  will  comple- 
ment and  expand  upon  the  successful 
enactment  of  the  "Latchkey"  chil- 
dren's legislation  during  the  98th  Ccm- 
gress. 

Bdr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  recent 
efforts  to  add  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitutitm  have  been 
stjrmied  by  those  who  claim  that  such 
a  course  of  action  is  unneceaiary. 
These  individuals  argue  that  injustices 
in  law  should  be  rectified  statute  by 
statute  and  that  a  comprehensive 
amendment  to  the  Oonstituti<m  is  not 
needed.  Even  though  I  disagree  with 
that  analysis,  and  even  though  I 
remain  an  active  and  vigorous  sumwrt- 
er  of  the  ERA.  I  nonetheless  Invite 
those  who  fought  against  Ite  enact- 
ment to  Join  with  me  in  supporting 
the  series  of  bills  I  am  introducing 
today— and  those  I  wlU  be  submitting 
throughout  the  year— designed  to  cor- 
rect a  few  of  many  inequities  still 
present  in  current  law  that  fall  to  rec- 
ognise women  as  active  and  equal 
members  of  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  fall  into  the  major  cate- 
gories of  healUi.  Social  Security,  and 
employment.  Below  Is  a  brief  summary 
of  these  bills  and  a  short  explanation 
of  why  I  think  these  legislative  actions 
are  required. 

■oeuL  ■aoouTT  BQuzTT  raorosALs 

With  passage  of  the  Retirement 
Equity  Act  in  1984.  Congress  made  the 
first  substantial  move  toward  equity 
for  wmnen  in  retirement  programs. 
Nearly  a  decade  has  passed  since  ini- 
tial efforte  began  to  understand  and 


seek  solutlonr  to  the  financial  prob- 
lems women  often  face  in  later  years. 
Many  of  these  difficulties  are  due  to  a 
retirement  system  based  on  an  earlier 
social  structure  that  has  changed  dra- 
matically. No  longer  can  we  assume 
that  men  will  be  the  sole  supporters  of 
families,  or  sadly  that  the  family  wUl 
remain  intact  Demographic  changes 
reflecting  new  roles  that  women  are 
ttTTi"n**'g  mean  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty system  must  change  as  well,  if  it  is 
to  twafaitAin  ita  original  purpose  of  pro- 
vUUng  equitable  and  adequate  protec- 
tion for  all  participants. 

We  here  in  Cmgress  began  work  in 
the  mld-1970's  to  define  the  problem 
with  regard  to  Social  Security  and 
women  and  to  suggest  solutimis.  The 
1977  Social  Security  amendmente 
manrtat.ed  a  study  of  the  inadequacy  of 
retirement  income  programs  for 
women.  That  report  "Changing  Roles 
of  Men  and  Women"  was  Issued  in 
1979.  What  became  clear  from  that 
report  was  that  the  system  was  in 
need  of  reform;  but  basic  questions 
remain  concerning  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish the  needed  reforms. 

In  the  long  term,  it  seems  dear  that 
some  form  of  earnings  sharing  concept 
wHl  be  needed  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  of  women  in  Social  Securi- 
ty. The  1983  Social  Security  amend- 
mente required  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  submit 
to  Congress  a  legislative  proposal 
based  on  earnings  sharing.  Although 
alTMdy  somewhat  overdue,  a  report 
was  submitted  to  Congress  in  January. 

However,  since  such  a  proposal  is  in- 
tended, and  by  ite  nature  must  be.  a 
long-term  solution  phsaed  in  over  a 
number  of  years.  I  feel  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  not  lose  track  of  Immediate 
problems  that  need  our  attention  now. 
The  following  bills  are  meant  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  most  crucial  and 
short-term  difficulties  with  the  cur- 
rent system.  Before  briefly  describing 
each  bill  I  would  like  to  thank  Con- 
gresswoman  Mabt  Rosa  Oakas  of 
Ohio  for  her  efforte  in  this  area.  Can- 
gresswoman  Oakab  has  been  a  major 
force  in  the  House  toward  securing  eq- 
uitable treatment  for  wcnnen  under 
Social  Security.  Several  of  the  bills  I 
am  offering  today  are  oompanitms  to 
legidatlon  introduced  by  Cimgress- 
woman  Oakab  in  the  House. 


The  first  bill.  S.  545  would  amend 
the  special  minimum  benefit  for  long- 
term  low-wage  earners  to  allow  child- 
care  credlte  to  be  counted  in  the  deter- 
mination of  benefits.  This  change 
would  address  the  needs  of  those  who 
currently  are  penalised  by  their  deci- 
sion to  remain  in  the  home  and  care 
for  children  during  some  portion  of 
their  working  years.  Unlike  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  able  to  establish  an 
uninterrupted  employment  record, 
many  women  have  punctuated  work 


histories  due  to  absences  created  as  a 
result  of  maternity  and  child  care. 
These  absences  create  years  of  sero 
dollar  earnings  which  when  utilised  to 
compute  the  retirement  benefit  result 
in  lower  benefits  than  if  those  child 
care  years  were  not  counted  at  all. 
Under  the  new  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  a  woi^er  would  be  cred- 
ited with  up  to  10  years  for  the  care  of 
any  children  6  years  old  or  younger 
with  the  stipulation  that  such  care 
lasted  at  least  6  months  out  of  each 
year  counted.  The  number  of  years 
that  could  be  counted  toward  special 
minimum  benefito  would  be  increased 
from  30  to  36. 

CUDIT  BFUrmiG  AT  DtVOBCS 

The  second  bill.  S.  546  would  make 
earnings  stuuing  for  the  length  of  the 
marriage  mandatory  upon  application 
by  either  the  husband  or  wife  follow- 
ing a  divorce,  if  the  marriage  lasted  at 
least  3  years.  Under  current  law.  a 
spouse  who  does  not  participate  in  the 
paid  work  force  loses  all  retirement 
credit  for  marriages  that  last  less  than 
10  years  regardless  of  the  shared  con- 
tribution of  each  partner  within  the 
context  of  the  marriage.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  correct  this 
inequity  and  recognise  the  nonpaid 
spouse's  contribution  toward  the  re- 
tirement, survivors,  and  disability  ben- 
ef  ite.  Under  this  new  approach.  Social 
Security  earnings  credlte  received  in 
the  years  of  marriage  by  both  spouses 
would  be  added  together  and  each 
spouse  would  be  credited  with  half  of 
the  combined  totaL  Earnings  from 
years  before  or  after  the  marriage 
would  be  unaffected.  In  cases  where 
combined  benefite  of  both  spouses 
would  be  higher  under  present  law, 
credit  splitting  would  not  vply. 
nreniTAHci  or  cixdits  bt  stntvnmic 

arouBBB  OR  auBvivLNo  oivoKCBD  arouns 

The  third  bill.  S.  547  would  provide 
for  the  inheritance  of  earnings  credlte 
in  cases  where  a  couple  had  been  mar- 
ried for  3  continuous  years  prior  to 
death  or  divorce.  Like  the  earlier  bill  I 
introduced  on  credit  Q>lltting  at  di- 
vorce, this  legislation  would  recognize 
the  shared  contribution  toward  Social 
Security  earning  credlte  of  the  non- 
paid  spoMat.  Under  this  new  approach, 
the  surviving  spouse  would  automati- 
cally inherit  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings credlte  received  during  the  years 
of  marriage.  Disabled  worker  benefite 
would  be  paid  at  any  age  to  disabled 
survivors  based  on  their  own  records 
as  altered  by  inheritance.  Disabled 
widow(er)s  who  gain  disability 
through  inheritance  would  need  only 
to  meet  the  survivor  disability  test.  If 
the  benefite  of  a  widow(er)  would  be 
greater  without  the  inherited  credit,  it 
would  not  apply  until  2010.  Children's 
benefite  would  be  based  on  the  work 
record  of  the  deceased. 

DBLATB*  wrmnfmr  csBDiT 

Under  ciurent  law,  a  surviving 
spouse  or  a  surviving  divorced  spouse 


who  continues  to  woik  after  retire- 
ment age  are  only  eligible  to  earn  de- 
layed retirement  credlte  on  their  own 
work  record.  In  situations  where 
spousal  benefite  would  be  more  gener- 
ous than  those  earned  under  their  own 
earning  record,  a  spouse  could  ocmtin- 
ue  to  accrue  delayed  retirement  cred- 
lte based  on  his  or  her  spousal  benefit 
This  fourth  Social  Security  bOl.  &  548 
would  remove  this  inequity  and  work 
disincentive  contained  under  current 
law  and  provide  for  the  f till  sharing  of 
retirement  benefite  eanied  within  the 
context  of  a  marriage.  In  other  words 
this  legidation  would  allow  a  surviving 
or  surviving  divorced  spouse  who 
works,  and  whose  wldow(er)'s  insur- 
ance benefit  is  higher  than  th^  old- 
age  insurance  benefit  to  earn  delayed 
retirement  credlte  on  their  widow(er)s 
benefite. 


VASATB  DBPimnoa  or  hsabilitt 
Mr.  Presldoit  the  fifth  Social  Secu- 
rity bill  I  am  Introducing  today  deals 
exclusively  with  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  (SSDIl  Program 
and  repasiB  the  separate  def Inltkm  of 
disability  for  widows  and  widowers 
that  is  now  the  practice  under  current 
law.  This  legislation  Is  a  companl<m  to 
Hit  556.  Introduced  in  the  House  tm 
January  22.  1985.  by  Congressman 
Obostax.  Congressman  Obbutas  has 
been  fighting  for  this  change  in  the 
Social  Security  Disability  Program  for 
some  time  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
him  in  this  effort 

This  bill.  8.  549.  acccHupllshes  two 
objectives.  First  S.  549  would  repeal 
the  separate  definition  of  dsabUlty 
that  currently  applies  only  to  widows 
and  widowers.  Unlike  other  individuals 
who  are  applying  for  S8DI  benefits, 
survivors  of  disability  beneficiaries 
must  meet  a  separate  and  more  strict 
definition  of  dlsaUUty  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  benefits.  The  current  defi- 
nltlim  of  disability  is  based  on  the  cri- 
terte  of  an  individual  being  unable  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity. 
WhUe  this  criteria  appUes  to  aU  other 
8SDI  applicants,  disabled  widows  and 
widowers  must  have  an  impairment 
sufficiently  sever  to  prevmt  that  indi- 
vidual from  engaging  in  any  gainful 
activity.  This  was  originally  done  in 
1967.  when  survivor's  benefite  were  in- 
stituted in  the  S8DI  Program  as  a  way 
of  protecting  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  yg^^tiMt  massive  obligation.  In 
addition,  it  was  then  believed  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  evaluate  the  woik 
potential  of  an  individual  who  was 
never  in  the  woric  force.  We  now  know 
more  about  this  population  and  have 
experience  in  the  881  Program  in  eval- 
uating the  work  potential  of  individ- 
uals previously  not  in  the  work  force. 
With  regard  to  the  concern  that  this 
woiUd  severely  tax  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds,  last  year  we  received  cost 
estimates  from  the  Office  of  the  Sodsl 
Security  Actuary.  At  that  time  the 
Office  of  Actuary  esUmaed  that  in  the 


first  year  after  enactment  this  change 
in  law  would  increase  Social  Security 
outlays  by  $15  mlllkm.  trending  up  to 
$85  million  by  the  third  year.  The 
total  5-year  cost,  last  year  estimated 
from  1984  through  1988,  was  $450  mU- 
llon.  Since  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration pays  out  about  $22  mUlkm  an 
hour  in  benefits,  the  cost  of  Uie 
change  in  the  program  is  quite  small 
given  the  overall  sise  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Program. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  same 
definition  of  disability  to  disabled 
widows  and  widowers,  this  bill  wiU  also 
count  the  months  of  eligibility  under 
the  SSI  Program  against  the  24  month 
watting  period  for  Medicare  eligibility 
in  the  S8DI  Program. 

mFLonmfT  nuwoMLS 
MB  TBAiMna  PAanmwHip  ACT 

I  have  several  oonoems  within  the 
area  of  employment  Specifically  with 
regard  to  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  [JTPAl.  I  am  currently  exam- 
ining the  degree  to  which  that  leglslar 
tico  Is  imnrlding  adequate  aasistanoe 
to  wmnen.  With  regard  to  dlvlaoed 
homemakers,  AFDC  mothers,  older 
women,  and  pregnant  women.  I  am 
currently  exploring  whether  there  is 
adequate  targeting  and  the  proper  uti- 
lisation of  funds  under  the  set  Other 
areas  in  JTPA  that  need  further  ex- 
amination are  the  need  for  support 
soTioes.  such  as  child  care,  the  proper 
iwnphMi«  on  nontraditional  Jolis  for 
women,  and  the  extoid  of  participa- 
tion of  women  in  the  JTPA  Private  In- 
dustry Councils.  In  attempting  to  ad- 
dress these  Important  concerns.  I  wHl 
be  studying  these  issues  very  carefully 
and  working  very  closely  with  my  col- 
leagues to  fashion  adequate  reforms  in 
JTPA  during  ite  reauthCMisatlon  in 
this  session  of  Cooiress. 

8.  550.  the  last  bill  I  am  introducing 
to(tey.  wiU  address  a  number  of  mob- 
lems  that  have  come  to  light  in  recent 
months  with  reject  to  the  involve- 
ment of  women  and  other  underrepre- 
sented  groups  in  Apprentioeship 
Training  Act  programs.  Clearly  women 
stOl  must  grapple  with  major  impedi- 
mente  to  their  participation  in  skilled 
crafto  and  trades.  Apprenticeships  pro- 
vide  women,  and  other  tmderrqnv- 
sented  groiqw  with  the  opportunity  to 
learn  a  trade  while  earning  wages  at  a 
hli^r  rate  than  many  traditionally 
held  women's  Jobs,  even  after  yean  of 
experience.  Unfortunately,  programs 
which  were  designed  to  remove  obsta- 
des  to  employment  In  the  trades 
through  apprenticeship  training  are 
being  systonatically  dismantled.  The 
administration's  OHnmitment  to  out- 
reach and  training  services,  that  are 
vital  to  the  participation  of  not  only 
women  but  minorities,  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  as  well,  has 
all  but  dlsv>pe«red.  Currently,  in  the 
entire  Nation,  only  one  outreach  pro- 
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grmm  is  still  functioning  through  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing. Efforts  to  track  training  programs 
and  compile  data  on  them  have  ceased. 
In  addition,  the  entire  apprenticeship 
training  program  has  been  dealt  a 
severe  blow  through  substantial  cuts 
in  personnel  and  equal  opportimlty  en- 
forcement activities.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  would: 

Limit  the  authority  to  conduct  re- 
ductions in  force  within  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  by  disal- 
lowing such  a  reduction  if  the  reduc- 
tion in  force  would  reduce  the  number 
of  civilian  employees  within  the 
Bureau  and/or  the  total  number  of 
fuU  time  equivalent  employees  would 
be  less  than  276  employees. 

Require  a  set  aside  of  1  percent  of 
the  funds  for  outreach,  recruitment, 
and  training  programs  to  increase  the 
participation  of  women  and  minorities, 
handicapped,  displaced  workers,  and 
the  disadvantaged. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  submit  to 
Congress  within  6  mcmths  of  the  date 
of  enactment  a  detailed  report  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  Labor's  di- 
rective to  determine  whether  appren- 
ticeship programs  comply  with  regula- 
tions governing  equal  opportunity. 
The  report  will  include  at  a  minimum 
a  detailed  description  of  activities  un- 
derway within  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  ensure  such  compliance,  a  list 
of  compliance  reviews  undertaken,  and 
a  report  on  sanctions  imposed  as  a 
result  of  compliance  reviews. 

Prohibit  maTJmum  age  limits  for  ad- 
mission to  apprenticeship  programs. 

Require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
establish  a  national  information  col- 
lection system  for  apprenticeships  and 
apprenticeship  programs. 

WOMXII'B  HXALTH  PmOKMAU 

Da  mruTim 

Mr.  President,  part  of  the  legislative 
package  I  am  introducing  today  is  leg- 
islation which  will  hopefully  bring  to 
the  forefront  the  plight  of  those 
women  and  their  children  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  hormone  Diethyl- 
stlbestrol  [DE8]  in  our  recent  past. 

The  hormone  DES  wss  first  synthe- 
sized in  1938.  During  the  time  period 
from  1941  to  1971,  this  hormone  was 
prescribed  to  women  to  help  reduce 
the  risk  of  miscarriages.  Despite  stud- 
ies in  the  early  19S0's  demonstrating 
that  the  drug  was  ineffective,  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  continued  for  an- 
other 20  years.  It  was  not  until  1971. 
with  the  establishment  of  the  defini- 
tive link  between  the  development  of  a 
rare  form  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  and 
vagina  in  young  women  and  the  expo- 
sure to  DES  of  their  mothers  diutag 
pregnancy,  that  its  use  was  finally  dis- 
continued. In  this  30-year  span  of 
time,  some  estimate  that  3  to  6  million 
sons  and  daughters  were  exposed  in 
utero.  Since  1971.  a  stream  of  reports 
related  to  the  medical  side  effects  of 
DES  exposiuv  have  become  known. 


For  the  record,  I  will  briefly  summa- 
rise these  findings  and  will  describe 
them  as  they  relate  to  DES  mothers, 
daughters,  and  sons,  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  DEB 
mothers,  a  recent  study  by  the  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School  has  demon- 
strated an  increased  risk  of  breast 
cancer  in  wcmien  exposed  during  preg- 
nancy. A  significant  aspect  of  this  dis- 
covery was  the  finding  that  this  In- 
creased risk  did  not  become  cllnlrally 
evident  until  20  years  after  the  actual 
exposure.  As  these  wcnnen  age,  this 
risk  may  become  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 


With  regard  to  DES  daughters, 
elation  between  DES  exposure  during 
pregnancy  and  the  rare  clear-eell  ade- 
nocarcinoma of  the  cervix  and  vagina 
has  been  well  documented  and  studied. 
Over  400  cases  have  been  reported  and 
approximately  1  out  of  every  1,000 
DES  daughters  wlU  develop  this  rare 
cancer  before  age  32.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent of  these  cancer  vietlms  may  die  as 
a  result  of  their  exposure. 

In  addition,  a  second  tjrpe  of  cancer 
has  recently  been  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  study  demonstrated  an  in- 
creased incidence  of  cervical  and  vagi- 
nal dysplasiar-precancerous— and  car- 
cinoma in  situ  [CIS].  These  conditions 
may  affect  more  than  80,000  women 
over  the  coming  years,  with  as  many 
as  5.000  devel<H>ing  the  actual  cancer. 
It  should  be  noted  that  additional  ob- 
stetrical and  gynecological  problems 
have  surfaced  with  reports  of  an  in- 
creased risk  of  such  adverse  megnancy 
outcomes  as  ectopic  pregnancy,  mis- 
carriages, and  premature  delivery. 

The  status  of  DEB  sons  is  less  well 
studied.  However,  an  increased  inci- 
dence of  maldescent  of  the  testes  has 
been  established.  This  condition  is  a 
known  risk  factor  for  testicular  cancer. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  reports  of 
abnormal  sperm  and  other  genitouri- 
nary abnormalities. 

S.  551.  although  slightly  different  in 
design,  it  is  being  introduced  as  a  com- 
panion Mil  to  HJt.  808,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Ovaann  cm  January  7  of 
this  year.  It  oonslrts  of  two  parts.  The 
first  is  the  establishment  of  a  national 
registry  to  further  identify  those 
women  and  children  who  have  been 
exposed  to  this  hormone.  The  registry 
would  be  used  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  to  the  general  public  and 
to  health  care  providers  who  provide 
care  to  these  individuals.  The  second 
part  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  State  programs  to  help  in  the 
establishment  of  screening  and  diag- 
nostic services.  It  is  clear  that  those 
exposed  will  require  regular  and  peri- 
odic evaluations  for  the  rest  of  their 
Uves.  It  is  my  beUef  that  this  biU  is 
needed  for  the  full  deleterious  effects 
of  this  public  exposure  to  be  identi- 
fied, further  risks  ascertained,  and  the 


delivery  of  adequate  health  services 
for  those  in  need. 

In  addition,  on  February  22.  1985.  I 
Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  63. 
calling  upon  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
April  21,  1985,  as  "National  DEB 
Awareness  Week."  This  week  corre- 
sponds to  the  third  annual  DES 
Awareness  Week  sponsored  by  DES 
Action,  a  national  organisation  devot- 
ed to  helping  those  exposed  to  DES. 
This  volimteer  group  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  and  we  sup- 
port them  with  this  action  today.  It  is 
only  through  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  the  DEB  problem  will  we  be 
able  to  sscertain  the  extent  and  scope 
of  the  problem  and  implement  the  ap- 
propriate care. 


iTostis  ooossnATDra 


LUPOS  I 


Mr.  President,  as  another  part  of  the 
legislative  padukge  for  women,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  biU  today  which  will  call 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Lupus 
Erythematosus  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Nearly  identical  provisions 
were  passed  with  bipartisan  support  in 
both  Houses  at  the  end  of  the  9eth 
Congress,  as  part  of  the  Health  Re- 
search Extension  Act  of  1984.  Howev- 
er, President  Reagan  refused  to  sign 
this  important  legislation,  thus  effec- 
tively derailing  what  had  taken  many 
mimths  of  work  and  preparations.  He 
specifically  stated  in  his  statement  of 
disamiroval  that  he  felt  such  a  com- 
mittee was  unnecessary. 

Over  half  a  million  individuals  suffer 
frcun  this  Insidious  disease  and  the 
substantial  majority  of  them  are 
wtnnen.  It  is  a  disease  process  that  af- 
fects more  people  than  leukemia, 
Hodi^dn's  disease,  muscular  dystro- 
phy, cystic  fibrosis,  and  rheumatic 
fever.  The  Lupus  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  estimates  that  new  cases 
occur  at  an  annual  rate  of  75  million 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  esti- 
nuted  that  lupus  erythematosus 
claimed  the  lives  of  5,500  persons  in 
1983  with  90  percent  of  the  lupus  pa- 
tients being  women  in  the  chUdbear- 
ing  years. 

Lupus  is  a  chronic  auto-immune  in- 
flammatory disease  which  can  affect 
virtually  any  organ  of  the  body.  The 
disease  can  attack  the  skin.  Joints, 
kidney,  brain,  lung,  heart,  and  blood 
sysUnn.  The  signs  and  symptoms  can 
vary  considerably  from  individual  to 
individual,  making  its  diagnosis  and 
detection  difficult.  Tet  with  the  appro- 
priate medical  evaluation  its  diagnosis 
can  be  made  with  the  prompt  initi- 
ation of  appropriate  medical  interven- 
tion. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  S.  552,  would  establish  a  Lupus 
Erythematosus  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee within  NIH,  to  devel<9,  coordinate, 
and  Implement  comprehensive  Federal 


Initiatives  in  the  research  of  lupus 
erythematosus.  Current  research  is 
underway  in  several  of  the  Institutes 
at  the  NIH  on  vast  subjects  of  interest 
to  lupus  researchers.  There  is  unfortu- 
nately no  mechanism  in  place  to 
assure  that  the  various  research  ef- 
forts are  coordinated  in  such  a  fashion 
to  be  of  assistance  to  research  exclu- 
sively on  lupus  erythonatosus.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  coordinating  commit- 
tee within  the  NIH  will  greatly  en- 
hance our  efforts  toward  the  eventual 
elimination  of  this  disease. 

COMCLUBIOH 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
package  of  legislation.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  Important  work 
which  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure  both 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  protec- 
tion under  law  for  the  women  of  our 
Nation.  Those  who  fear  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  family  tradition  in  our 
Nation  must  recognize  the  need  to 
change  laws  which  faU  to  recognize 
the  new  realities  of  today's  families. 
Social  Security  laws  which  penalize 
families  because  women  work,  ignore 
the  economic  realities  of  today's  socie- 
ty. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  help  those 
women  who  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  past  medical  practices  that 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  unique 
health  needs  of  wcnnen.  If  families  are 
to  be  stable  and  children  to  have  basic 
necessities,  women  must  have  equal 
employment  opportunity,  including 
equal  access  to  the  full  range  of  Job 
training  services.  We  must  he  con- 
stantly vigilant  in  our  search  for  other 
areas  where  changes  in  law  are  neces- 
sary to  remove  remaining  roadblocks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD.  ss  follows: 

8.54S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repre$entative»  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  sec- 
tion 31MBX1XCXU)  of  the  Sodsl  Security 
Act  Is  amended.— 

(1)  by  itriUns  out  "in  esch  of  which  he  ta 
credited"  in  cUuse  (n)  and  inaertlns  In  Ueu 
thereof  "in  esch  of  which  (s)  such  IndlTkl- 
ual  is  credited";  and 

(3)  by  inaertlns  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowinr  ".  or  (b)  lueh  in- 
dividual U  not  ao  credited  but  had  a  child 
(of  such  individual  or  his  or  her  Qwuae),  6 
years  of  ace  or  leas.  In  his  or  her  care  for 
more  than  6  months". 

Sk;.  3.  Section  31S<aXlKCKll)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  la  further  amended  by 
striklns  out  "not  exceedlns  30)"  In  the 
matter  precedlns  clause  (I)  and  Inaertlns  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(not  exceedlns  30,  Iztcreased  by 
one  (up  to  a  combined  total  not  exceedlns 
35)  for  each  child-care  year  which  Is  Includ- 
ed under  subclause  (UXb))". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
flrtst  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect  to   periods   of   child   care   oocurint 


before  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  but  only  In  the  caae  of  benefits  payable 
for  months  after  December  1985.  The 
amendment  made  by  section  3  aball  apply 
with  reapect  to  beneflU  payable  for  montha 
after  December  1985. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servloes  ahall  by  regulation  establish  and 
publlah  proeedurea  to  assure  that— 

(1)  future  applicants  for  monthly  benefits 
undCT  section  30a(a)  or  323  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  current  redplenta  of  su^ 
benefits,  are  fully  informed  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act; 

(3)  future  appUcsnta  for  such  benefits  are 
given  the  opportunity,  at  the  time  of  their 
application,  to  Indleate  and  verify  any  elilld- 
care  years  to  which  they  might  be  entitled 
under  subdauae  (llXb)  of  section 
315(aXlXCXU)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  added  by  such  amendments);  and 

(3)  current  recipients  of  such  benefits  are 
Invited  and  given  the  opportunity,  within  00 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  (and  verify) 
any  sudi  years  to  whldi  Uiey  might  be  ao 
enUtled. 

Upon  reoehring  notification  and  verifleatlan 
from  a  current  recipient  of  benefits  under 
paragraph  (3),  the  Secretsry  ahsll  redeter- 
mine the  amount  of  sudi  benettta  to  take 
into  account  the  amendments  made  by  thia 
Act  (and  if  sudi  redetennlnattan  results  in 
an  Inereaae  In  such  amount  the  increase 
shall  be  effective  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)). 

a546 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  cad  Hamae  of 
RepreaentaHvee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Comgreaa  aaaembted.  That  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  »»—■«»«««<  by 
addtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowing  new 
aectkm: 

"aBASHK  or  saaaiiNS  sr  imssisb  ooonss 

"Ssc.  334.  (a)  Thia  seetlan  shall  not  apply 
with  reapect  to  any  individual  or  spouse  for 
any  month,  and  any  beneflta  payable  under 
this  title  for  any  month  on  the  basta  of  the 
wagea  and  adf -enurtoyment  Inoome  of  either 
ahaU  be  detennlned  as  thou^  this  section 
bad  not  been  i  iia<  Iml.  If — 

"(1)  the  total  of  the  oomblned  benefits  to 
whldi  such  individual  and  apooae  would  be 
entitled  for  such  month  under  this  title  as  a 
result  of  the  appUcatkin  of  this  section  is 
leas  than  the  total  of  the  combined  benetlU 
to  mtikii  they  would  be  ao  entitled  without 

rfg^yi^  tn  thl«  settlOll.  Or 

"(3)  such  Individual  is  decreased  and  the 
amount  of  the  wIdoWa.  widower's,  or  moth- 
er's imurance  benefit  to  which  such  spouse 
would  be  entitled  for  sud>  month  (on  the 
basis  of  such  Individual's  wages  and  aelf -em- 
ployment inoome)  aa  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  section  Is  leas  than  the  amount 
of  the  wIdoWa.  widower'a.  or  mother's  insur- 
ance benefit  to  which  such  spouse  would  be 
so  enUtled  without  regard  to  this  section. 

"(bXl)  The  combined  earnings  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  his  or  her  spouse,  to  the  extent 
that  such  ««"««"g«  are  attributalde  to  the 
period  of  their  marriage  (aa  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)),  ahall  be  dhrlded  equal- 
ly between  them  and  shared  in  aocordanoe 
with  this  section  for  purpoaes  of  determin- 
ing their  eliglMUty  for  old-age  or  dlsaUllty 
Insurance  benefits  and  the  amount  of  the 
old-age  or  disability  insurance  beneflta  to 
which  each  of  them  is  or  may  become  sepa- 
rately entitled. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  two  Individuals  who  are  mar- 


ried to  each  other,  the  'period  of  th^r  mar- 
riage'Is  the  perlod- 

"(A)  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
fnlyn<*f  year  in  which  their  marriage  oc- 
curred, and 

"(B)  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  earliest  calendar 
year  in  vdiidi  one  of  them  diea.  they  are  dl- 
voroed.  or  one  of  them  files  apidlcation  for 
oldage  or  diaabillty  insurance  benefits, 
whichever  first  occurs; 

ezoept  that  (1)  no  such  period  shall  begin 
for  any  two  individuals  whose  marriage  to 
eaA  other  occurs  after  one  of  them  has 
filed  spplicstlon  for  Old-age  Insurance  bene- 
fits, (11)  no  such  period  shall  begin  for  any 
two  individuals  whose  marriage  to  each 
other  ooenrs  after  one  of  them  has  filed  ap- 
pllcatlon  for  dlaahlllty  taisuranee  benefita 
unless  hto  or  her  period  of  dimbiltty  (and 
entitlement  to  such  benefits)  has  thereto- 
fore ended  or.  If  It  has  not  theretofare 
ended,  untfl  sudi  period  (snd  such  entttle- 
ment)  ends,  snd  (iii)  sudi  period  diaU  hi- 
elude  the  'eartleat  calendar  year*  referred  to 
in  sobpsragtapb  (B)  for  purposes  of  reoom- 
pntatlons  for  that  year  under  seetlan 
31KfK3),  in  any  case  where  one  of  them 
dies  or  they  are  divocced.  unless  the  survi- 
vor (where  one  of  them  dies)  or  either  of 
them  (where  they  are  divorced)  is  remarried 
later  In  the  same  year. 

"(cXl)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  In  suboeetlanB  (a),  (d).  (e),  and  (f), 
whenever  two  individuals  are  mantod  to 
each  other  they  shall  each  be  credited  for 
an  of  the  purposes  of  this  title  with  wagea 
and  adf-employment  tncome,  for  eadi  cal- 
endar year  for  which  either  of  them  Is  cred- 
ited with  any  wages  and  self -employment 
inoome  without  regard  to  this  section 
durhw  the  period  of  their  marriage,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  (A)  SO  percent  of  the  eon- 
Uned  total  of  the  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment inoome  otherwiae  credited  to  both  of 
them  for  that  year  if  (at  the  dose  of  the 
month  for  wbiA  the  benefit  deteiwilnatlnns 
invohred  sre  being  made)  they  sre  both  stfll 
living,  or  (B)  100  percent  of  sudi  oomblned 
total,  up  to  but  not  enwwllng  the  maztannm 
amount  that  may  be  counted  for  that  year 
without  exceeding  the  ceiling  Imposed  for 
that  year  under  section  SlMe).  if  (at  the 
dose  of  such  month)  one  of  them  bss  died. 

"(3)  Nothiiw  in  this  section  sfaaU  have  any 
effect  upon  the  crediting  of  wages  and  adf- 
emidoyment  Income  to  any  ludlvMual  for 
any  calendar  year  not  taiduded  in  the  period 
of  such  individual's  marriage;  bat  to  the 
extent  that  wasea  and  adf-employment 
Income  are  credited  pursuant  to  thia  section 
the  other  provlslona  of  tlds  title  «edfytng 
the  manner  In  whldi  wagea  and  adf-employ- 
ment  Inoome  are  to  be  credited  shaD  (to  the 
extent  Inoonslatent  with  this  section)  be  In- 


"(3)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"spouse'  Includes  a  divorced  spouse,  a  surviv- 
Ing  sptHitt.  and  a  surviving  divorced  spouse 
except  where  the  context  requires  other- 


"(d)  Subaectkms  (b)  and  (c)  shaU  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  credltlnc  of  wagea 
and  self -employment  income  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  in  the  caae  of  any  individual  and 
his  <»-  her  spouse,  if  (1)  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  sudi  subsections  with  reapect  to 
that  year  either  of  them  would  cease  to  be  a 
fully  insured  indlvtdual  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 314(a)).  or  (3)  one  of  them  Is  applying 
for  disabill^  insurance  benefita  (or  for  the 
establishment  of  a  pcaiod  of  disability)  and 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  such  subsec- 
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Uoiu  with  respect  to  that  year  would  cesae 
to  be  Insured  for  such  benefits  under  section 
22S(cMl)  (or  for  such  a  period  under  section 
ai6<IX3)). 

"(e)  SubaecUons  (b)  and  (c>  shaU  not 
apply  for  purt>oaes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  payable  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  any  month  if  ( 1 )  the  total  amount 
of  the  waces  and  self-employment  income 
credited  to  such  Individual  for  the  period  of 
his  or  her  marriage,  as  determined  without 
regard  to  this  section.  Is  lUgher  than  the 
total  amount  of  the  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  credited  to  such  individual's 
spouse  for  that  period,  as  so  determined, 
and  (2)  such  individual's  spouse  (taking  sub- 
sections (b>  and  (c)  Into  account)  has  not 
filed  application  for  old-age  or  disability  in- 
surance benefits  by  the  dose  of  such  month. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  preceding 
provWons  of  this  section— 

"(1)  benefits  payable  under  subsecUoo  (d) 
or  (h)  of  section  903  on  the  basts  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  of  any 
individual,  and  beneflts  payable  under  sub- 
section (b).  (c).  (e).  (f ).  or  (g>  of  such  section 
a02  (on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment Income)  to  any  person  other  than 
a  spouse  who  has  shared  in  or  been  credited 
with  a  part  of  such  individual's  earnings 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  determined  as  though  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted  if  (A)  the  application 
of  this  section  has  changed  such  indhrtdual's 
primary  insurance  amount  from  what  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  and  (B)  the 
crediting  of  wages  and  self-employment 
income  to  such  Individual  and  his  or  her 
spouse  without  regard  to  this  sectiMi  would 
increase  the  amount  of  such  benefits;  and 

"(2)  In  the  application  of  section  aOMa) 
(relating  to  maximum  family  benefits)  with 
respect  to  benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self -employment  tnoome  of 
any  Individual,  where  all  or  any  part  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  of  such 
individual  and  his  or  her  spouse  was  cred- 
ited to  them  In  accordance  with  this  section, 
the  primary  Insurance  amount  of  such  indi- 
vidual (and  the  crediting  of  his  or  her  wages 
and  self-employment  income)  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  this  section  but 
the  benefits  payable  to  any  other  person  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self -employment 
Income  of  such  individual  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  though  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted  and  as  though  such  person  had 
made  appllcatkm  for  any  benefit  or  benefits 
to  which  he  or  she  would  (upon  such  appli- 
cation) be  enUUed. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsloa 
of  this  UUe.  no  wife's.  hiMband's.  widow's,  or 
widower's  insurance  benefit  shall  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  for  any  month  under  subsec- 
Uon  (b),  (c).  (e).  or  (f )  of  section  302,  and  no 
individual  shall  be  entitled  to  any  such  ben- 
efit, unless— 

"(1)  the  period  of  such  individual's  mar- 
riage (to  the  spouse  or  former  spouse  on  the 
basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  such  benefit  is  payable)  ended 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section; 

"(2)  such  individual  is  under  the  age  of  02 
(and  is  otherwise  entitled  to  such  benefit); 

"(3)  such  benefit  Is  payable  without 
regard  to  age  and  solely  by  reason  of  such 
Individual's  having  a  child  in  his  or  her  care: 
or 

"(4)  the  appllcaUon  of  this  section  to  such 
Individual  Is  prevented  by  subsection  (a), 
(d),  or  (e)  (or  by  clause  (i)  or  (11)  of  subsec- 
tion (bX2)). 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (h)(2)  and 
(e).  an  individual's  application  for  old-age  or 


dlsabiUty  insurance  beneflU  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  fUed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  for  whkh  (by  reason  of 
the  operaUon  of  section  a02(J)  or  nUb)} 
such  Individual  Is  entitled  to  such  benefits.". 
8k.  2.  (a)  Section  203(bKl)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  wife"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "To 
the  extent  permitted  by  section  2S4(g).  the 
wife". 

(b)  SecUon  303(cxi)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  husband"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  section  3S4<g).  the  husband". 

(c)  Section  303(eXl)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  widow"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  permitted 
by  section  334(g).  the  widow". 

(d)  Section  30a(fXl)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  widower"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  section  aS4<g).  the  widower". 

(e)  Section  lOMcXO)  of  sudi  Act  Is  i 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  and  of  sub- 
paragraph (I); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subpangiaph  (J)  and  Insetting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  or";  »»««i 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  to  reflect  any  changws  In  the  credit' 
ing  of  wages  and  self •enploymaat  Ineone 
whkdi  may  be  imcjessHatsd  by  seetloo  SS4.". 

(f)  Section  SIKb)  of  such  Act  Is  amaodsd 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f trilowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(ft)  The  detennlnatlon  of  the  wages  and 
self -employment  Income  to  be  credltad  to  an 
Individual  under  this  subesctlon  shall  In  all 
cases  be  made  after  the  application  of  see- 
tk»334.". 

Sk.  S.  (a)  Bxoept  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendmento  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  the  credit- 
ing of  wages  and  self-employment  Inoome  to 
years  In  periods  of  marriage  (as  deflnsd  In 
sectkn  3M(bxa)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act) 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
benefits  for  months  after  December  INS. 

(bXl)  Subaeetlan  (a)  of  section  334  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act.  as  added  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  sbaU  tannlnate  on  De- 
cember 31.  3011.  and  shaD  apply  only  with 
respect  to  benefits  payable  for  months 
ending  on  or  before  that  date. 

(3)  The  appropriate  onmmtttees  of  the 
Bouse  of  Repreeentattvas  and  the  Senate 
shall  conduct  a  study.  In  IMT  and  In  aaeh 
fifth  year  thereafter  oeeurrlog  prior  to  the 
date  spsdfled  In  paragraph  (1).  In  order  to 
determine  the  probable  tanpaet  upon  benefl- 
darlaa  of  the  termination  of  aaetlon  814(a) 
of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  on  such  date, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  numbers 
and  types  of  benetldarles  who  are  likely  to 
be  harmed  by  sueh  tennlnatlon  and  the 
extent  to  which  their  beneflU  are  likely  to 
be  adversely  affected.  Sueh  nnmmlttees 
shall  promptly  report  the  results  of  each 
sueh  study  to  their  raapeotlve  Houaes,  to- 
gether with  their  remmmendatfcwia  with  re- 
spect to  such  termination. 

&M7 

B€  it  maetad  by  Ms  Senate  and  Houm  ^ 
Stprt$*nUMvu  of  Ou  VniUi  Statu  oif 
Amtriea  in  Congnu  autmVltd,  That  title  n 
of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


"Sac.  334.  (a)  If  an  individual  dies  leaving 
a  surviving  husband  or  wife,  a  surviving  di- 
vorced husband  or  wife,  or  a  surviving  di- 
vorced father  or  mother  and  they  had  been 
married  to  each  othCT  for  a  continuous 
period  of  at  least  3  years  Immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  such  indhrldual's  death  or  the 
date  when  the  divorce  became  final,  all  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
credited  to  such  Indtvldual  for  any  calendar 
ysar  »«f*™««'«g  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  their  marriage 
occurred  and  prior  to  the  date  of  such  death 
or  divorce  shall  (subject  to  subsections  (c) 
and  (e)>  be  transferred  to  the  surviving 
wouse  or  former  spouse  and  thereafter 
treated  as  provldsd  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Wagea  and  self-employment  income 
credited  to  an  Individual  for  any  calendar 
year  and  transferred  to  such  individual's 
surviving  spouse  or  former  spouse  under 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  credited  to  such 
spouse  and  treated  as  having  been  received 
or  derived  by  such  spouse  (in  such  calendar 
year>— 

"(1)  for  puipoaes  of  determining  sueh 
spouse's  dlglbatty  for  old-age  Insurannf 
benefits  under  the  Insured  status  require- 
ments of  sectlotw  30a(aXl)  and  314(a).  and 
for  diaabiltty  Insurance  benefits  under  the 
taMired  status  requirements  of  sections 
333(aXlXA)  and  33S(cXl).  from  and  after 
the  fint  day  of  the  month  In  which  the  In- 
dividual's dsath  occurred  or  the  divorce 
final. 

'(3)  for  purposes  of  computing  such 
t's  primary  Insurance  amount  under 
section  31ft  and  the  amount  of  any  old-age 
or  disability  Insurance  benefit  for  whidi  be 
or  she  naay  be  eligible  from  and  after  such 
fInt  day,  and 

"(3)  tor  aU  the  other  purposes  of  this  title; 
except  that  sueh  wages  and  self-emidoy- 
ment  Inoome  shall  continue  to  be  credited  to 
the  deceased  Indtvldual.  as  wdl  as  being 
credited  to  the  surviving  spouse  or  former 
ipomii_  for  purpoees  of  determining  any  sur- 
vivor beneflU  which  may  be  payable  under 
thto  title  without  regard  to  this  section  (In- 
cluding any  such  benefits  payable  to  the 
I)  on  the  basis  of  sueh  individual's 
and  self -employment  Income. 

'(c)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  amount  of 
MiH  self-employment  inrfuny  trans- 
ferred and  credited  to  an  Indtvldual  as  a  sur- 
viving spouse  or  former  spouse  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  year,  when  added  to  the 
wages  and  self-eniployment  Inoome  credited 
to  such  Individual  for  that  year  under  this 
title  without  regard  to  this  section,  exceed 
the  maximum  amount  of  wages  and  self -em- 
ployment income  that  can  be  counted  In 
that  year  pursuant  to  section  31ft(e). 

"(d)  In  any  case  where  wagea  and  self-em- 
ployment income  have  been  transferred  and 
credited  to  an  Individual  as  a  surviving 
spouse  or  former  spouse  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  (without  requiring  any 
application  therefor)  shall  promptly  make 
such  computations  or  recomputatlons  (not- 
withstanding section  31ft(fXl))  as  may  be 
to  reflect  the  crediting  of  such 
or  self -employment  Income  to  that  In- 
dividual. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  for  any  year  shall  be  trans- 
ferred and  credited  to  an  individual  as  a  sur- 
viving spouse  or  former  spouse  under  sub- 
section  (a)   If   the   total   amount   of   the 


monthly  benefits  which  are  payable  to  such 
Individual  under  this  title  for  any  period  (or 
which  would  be  so  payable  if  such  individual 
made  timely  appUoatlon  therefor)  would  be 
greater  were  such  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  credited  without  regard  to  this 
section.". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  deaths  occur- 
ring before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  but  shall  apidy  only 
with  respect  to  benefits  payable  for  months 
after  December  108ft. 

(bXI)  Subeectlon  (e)  of  section  334  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act,  as  added  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  shall  terminate  on  De- 
cember 31,  3010,  and  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  deaths  occurrring  on  or  before 
that  date. 

(3)  The  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
shall  conduct  a  study,  in  19M  and  In  each 
fifth  year  thereafter  occurring  prior  to  the 
date  specified  in  paragraph  (1),  in  order  to 
determine  the  pnrtiable  Impact  upon  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  termination  of  section  334(e) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  such  date, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  numbers 
and  types  of  benefldailes  who  are  likely  to 
be  harmed  by  such  termination  and  the 
extent  to  which  their  beneflte  are  likely  to 
be  adversely  affected.  Such  committees 
ShaU  promptly  report  the  results  of  each 
such  study  to  their  respective  Houses,  to- 
gether with  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  termination. 

Sac.  3.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  complete  the  computations 
and  recomputatlons  required  by  section  334 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  all  cases  where 
(A)  the  deaths  or  dhroroes  Involved  occurred 
before  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted, and  (B)  the  Secretary's  records  under 
section  30ft<c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in- 
dicate that  there  is  a  surviving  spouse  or 
former  spouse  who  is  or  may  become  enti- 
tled to  monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of 
such  Act  either  with  or  without  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  234;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servloes,  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shaU  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a  draft  of 
any  technical  and  conforming  changes  In 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  other  laws  which 
may  be  necessary  to  reflect  the  substantive 
changes  made  by  this  Act. 

&S48 
Be  it  enacted  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 202(w)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
am«ided— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  amount"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (7),  the  amount":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  If  for  any  month  an  individual  is  enti- 
tled (prior  to  the  application  of  this  subsec- 
tion) both  to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit 
subject  to  Increase  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
to  a  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  bene- 
fit- 

"(A)  this  subsection  shall  be  applied  to 
such  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefit 
as  though— 


"(i)  the  term  'old-age'  In  paragraphs  (1), 
(2XBXU),  (3),  and  (6)  read  widow's  or  wid- 
ower's', and 

"(11)  the  phrase  'was  a  fully  Insured  indi- 
vidual (as  defined  in  section  214(a))'  in  para- 
graph (2XBX1)  read  'satisfied  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  and  (D)  of  subsection  (eXl) 
or  (fXl)':  and 

"(B)  the  resulting  increase  (if  any)  In  the 
amount  of  the  widow's  or  widower's  Insur- 
ance benefit  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  (prior  to  the  application  of  subsection 
(kX3XA))  in  Ueu  of  any  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  the  old-age  Insurancif  benefit 
under  such  paragraph,  unleas— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  would  be  greater  than  the  amount 
of  such  widows  or  widower's  insurance  ben- 
efit after  the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  to 
each  such  benefit,  or 

"(11)  the  increase  which  would  otherwise 
be  made  under  such  paragraph  In  the 
amount  of  such  (dd-age  Insurance  benefit 
would  result  (under  the  langiiagr  following 
subparagraph  (F)  In  the  flrst  sentence  of 
subsecUon  (eXl)  or  (fXD)  In  the  termina- 
tion of  the  indhrldual's  entitlement  to 
widow's  or  widower's  insnranfie  beneflta.". 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  widow's  and  widower's  insurance  benefits 
(under  section  303  (e>  and  (f)  of  the  Sodal 
Security  Act)  for  months  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted.  The  total  number 
of  an  Individual's  Increment  months  (as  de- 
fined in  section  aoa(wX3)  of  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  modified  under  the  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act)  shall 
be  determined  through  the  end  of  19M  for 
purpoees  of  any  such  ben^ts  payable  for 
numths  prior  to  January  19M  (and  shall  be 
determined  as  provided  In  seetian  SOKwXS) 
of  such  Act.  as  so  modified,  for  purposes  of 
any  sudi  ben^to  payable  for  months  there- 
after). 

&S49 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiae  of 

RefiTtsenataHveM  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 

section  32S(dX3)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act 

Is  Bf»fff^*«>«< — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(except  a  widow,  sur- 
viving divorced  wife,  widower,  or  surviving 
divorced  husband  (or  purposes  of  section 
302(e)  or  (f ))"  In  subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B):  and 

(3)  by  redesignattng  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  210(1X1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(2XC)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••(2XB)". 

Sk^  2.  (a)  Section  230(0  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(ft)  For  purposes  ta  determining  entitle- 
ment to  hospital  insurance  benefits  under 
subeectlon  (b)  in  the  case  of  an  indhridual 
described  In  clause  (111)  of  subeectlon 
(bX2XA).  any  month  which  concurred 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  and  for  which  such  individual— 

"(A)  was  paid  a  supplemmtal  security 
income  benefit  under  Utle  XVI  on  the  basis 
of  disability,  and 

"(B)  met  all  of  the  requirements  for  enti- 
tlement to  widows  insurance  beneflU  under 
section  202(e)  or  widower's  insurance  boie- 
fiU  under  section  202(f)  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability except  the  requirment  of  a  disability 
determined  under  the  separate  definition 
contained  in  secUon  223(dX2XB)  (as  In 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 


actment of  this  paragraph)  and  the  require- 
ment of  application. 

may  at  such  Individual's  election  (made  in 
sudi  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary 
shaU  prescribe)  be  indude  as  one  of  the  24 
months  for  which  sueh  individual  must 
have  been  entitled  to  widows  or  widower's 
insurance  benefiU  on  the  basts  of  dtsahOity 
in  order  to  become  entitled  to  hospital  In- 
surance beneflU  on  that  basis.". 

(b)  Seetkm  333(f)  of  such  Act  is  smended 
by  iiMertIng  after  "shaU  not  Indude  any 
month"  in  the  autter  following  paragraidi 
(3)  the  following:  "(other  than  a  month  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (eXft))". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  amendmenU  made  by  the 
flrst  section  of  this  Act  ShaU  apply  with  re- 
sped  to  monthly  Insnranee  beneflU  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  the  month  In  whldi  this  Ad  Is 


(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  seetlan  3  of 
this  Act  ShaU  apply  with  resped  to  entitle- 
ment to  hospital  Insurance  beneflU  under 
part  A  of  title  XVm  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Ad  (or  months  after  the  month  In  which 
this  Ad  Is  enacted. 

asso 

Be  U  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
MepresentaUves  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Awtertea  in  Congress  assewMed,  That  this 
Ad  may  be  dted  as  the  "Apprentioeship  Im- 
provement Act  of  19M". 

Sk.  L  The  flrst  sedlan  of  the  Ad  of 
August  16,  1937  (SO  Stat.  064:  30  V&C  SO), 
popularly  known  as  the  National  Appren- 
tioeship  Ad  (hereafter  In  secttons  3  and  4  of 
thto  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Ad").  Is  smend- 
ed by  Inserttiw  "(a)"  after  the  aection  deslg- 
imtlan  and  by  addtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fftUotring  new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  promoting  labor  standards  (or  the 
weUaie  o(  apprentioes  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  sbaU  ensure 
that  no  program  of  apprcntioeship  dlsfilnii- 
nates  agalMt  any  Individual,  because  of  the 
age  of  sudi  individual.  In  artmlsrinn  to.  or 
employment  In.  any  such  program.". 

Saa  3.  Section  3  of  the  Ad  Is  amended  by 
liHerting  "(a)"  after  the  seetian  deslgnstinn 
and  by  addliw  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  and 
«»«iw»«t»»  n  Mtf5»^'  in(ormatlon  collection 
system  (or  apprenticeships  and  apvrentlee- 
shlp  progrsms.". 

Sac  4.  The  Ad  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing section  4  as  section  B  and  by  Inserting 
a(ter  secUon  3  the  (oUowIng  iKW  section: 

"Sac  4.  The  Secretary  diaU  ensure  that 
from  the  amounU  appnvriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  o(  this  Ad  in  eadi  flscal  year 
not  less  than  1  percent  of  sudi  amounU 
ShaU  be  available  to  estabUdi  outreadi  re- 
cruitment activities  to  Increase  the  partld- 
pation  of  women  and  mtnorities.  handi- 
capped individuals,  displared  worketx.  and 
dlsadvantged  Individuals  In  the  apprentice- 
ship programs  authorised  by  this  Act". 

Sac.  ft.  (a)  A  reduction  In  force  may  not  be 
conducted  within  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training  of  the  Department  o( 
ijdMrtf- 

(1)  the  reduction  In  force  would  reduce 
the  total  number  of  dvUlan  employees 
within  such  Bureau;  and 

(3)  such  total  number,  after  the  reduction 
in  force,  would  be  less  than  the  equivalent 
o(  376  fuU-tlme  employees. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  subsection 
(a)— 


UMI 
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(Da  part-time  employee  shall  be  counted  the  grant  program  the  applicant  will  obtain  98-377.   the  Education   for  Economic 

as  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  the  followinc  percentages  of  Its  projected  Security  Act.  My  bill  would  reftuthor- 

number    corresponding    to    the    average  budget  from  non-Federal  sources  of  fund-  ^  Public  Law  98-377  for  fiacal  yean 

number  of  hours  to  such  employe«i-  regu-  Inr  1988.  1987.  and  1988.  Authorization  for 

larly  scheduled  workweek  and  the  denomi-  (A)  At  least  25  percent  in  the  first  and  .__  '  __i-»i-_-  __..i^  k>  .»  *k.  fi«..i 

nator  of  which  Is  40;  and  second  year.  '*'P"?£i*"°",  '?"***  ^^  *^  ^^^  "^ 

(2)  an  individual  employed  on  a  temporary  (B)  At  least  50  percent  In  the  third  year,  year  1985  level*  for  each  year  as  fol- 

or  intermittent  basis  shall  not  be  consid-  (C)  At  least  65  percent  in  the  fourth  and  lows: 

ered.  fifth  yeai^          ^  ..  ..      ..__.     .  TiUe  I.  National  Science 

Sic.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre-  (c)  No  State  shall  be  eligible  for  more       Foundation  Programs $58,000,000 

pare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  five  years  of  funding  under  this  sec-  ^^^    n^    Department    of 

than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact-  tlon.  education  Procrams                   400  000  000 

ment  of  this  Act  a  detaUed  report  concern-  ««)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  --»,^  jj,    p-rtneiahina' "iii 

ing  whether  the  apprenticeship  program  September  30.  1085.  there  are  authorised  to  uucation                                    00  000  000 

conducted   by   the   Department   of   Labor  be  appropriated  88.000.000  to  carry  out  this  —^^      -.   ""^^ii^l^i^ 

under  the  Act  of  August  16.  1937.  popularly  secUon.  AmounU  appropriated  under  this  rl-_j,'                                       loooooo 

known  as  the  NaUonal  Apprenticeship  Act.  secUon  shaU  remain  avaUable  unUl  expend-       »''»™» - '      ' 

complies  with  regulations  governing  equal  ed-                                                                            Total 519,000.000 

opportunity.  The  report  required  by  this  _"Tr_  — ..      i,       1               T  «««     .«.«' 

aecUon  shaU  include,  at  a  nUnimum.  a  de-  S.  553  The   Senate    passed    H.R.    1310    as 

tailed  description  of  acUviUes  carried  out  by  Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of  amended  on  June  27,  1984.  The  House 

the  Department  of  Labor  to  ensure  compll-  RepretentaHvet    of  the    United   Statee   of  acted  on  July  25.  1984,  and  the  Presi- 

ance.  a  list  of  compUanoe  reviews  undertak-  America  in  Congreee  aeeembled.  That  (a)  dent  signed  H.JR.  1310  on  August  11. 

en  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  a  de-  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv-  19^ 

scripUon  of  the  sancUons  imposed  as  a  icea  shaU  establish  a  Lupus  Brythematosus  oiven  the  fundamental  imoortance 

result  of  the  compliance  reviews.  Coordinating   Committee   (hereinafter   re-  «,  ♦hlT  J^  tr^^^^TZ^TlI^^ 

—  femd  to  as  the    Committee")  to  plan,  de-  of  Mb  act  to  our  educational  system 

S.  551  velop.  coordinate,  and  implement  oonpre-  **"»  ovT  world  leadership  in  technolog- 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  SenaU  and  Home  of  hensive  Federal  initlaUves  in  research  on  leal   Innovation,   early   enactment   of 

Kejneaentatives   of  the   United  States   of  Lupus  Erythematosus.  this  extension  will  be  seen  as  a  true 

America  in  Conffreu  attembled.  That  (a)  (bKl)  The  Committee  sliall  be  composed  commitment  to  the  principles  and  pro- 

the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian  Serv-    of—     ^    ^ ^       .   ^    „    .      .  ,  ^.  grams  of  the  act.  I  am  offering  no 

ices  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  <A)  the  EHrector  of  the  NaUonal  InsUtute  changes  to  the  act.  only  Its  reauthor- 

"Secretary")  ShaU  establish  a  national  regis-  of  Neurologl«l  and  CommunlcaUve  Dl«>r-  jjntlon   at   the   funding   levels  stated 

try  to  facillUte—  ders  and  Stroke;  .»*«»• 

(1)  the  IdentificaUon  of  women  who  took  <B>  ">*  "Ti^fi'.  "^W*""^  InsUtute  "S]*;  „^  ^^  rt.h.t-^  .nH  ^mMj^  th«. 
diethytetUbestrol  while  orecnant;  °'  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases:  Because  we  debated  and  enacted  this 

(2)  the  IdentificaUon  ofthe  chUdxen  of  <C)  the  Director  of  Uie  NaUonal  InsUtute  law  in  the  recent  past.  I  see  no  need  to 
such  women  who  were  exposed  to  diethyl-  <*'  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  DigeaUve  and  rehash  the  details  in  this  stotement. 
stllbestrol  in  utero;  *^^*?w™f2??5'      »  »w    »,  ».      ,  w__..  .  W*  *»»*«  simply  taken  a  critical  step 

(3)  informing  the  women  and  chUdren  dls-  /°i.*5*J^5?*""f  L  TZ^  InsUtute  forward  In  committing  our  Nation  to 
cribed  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  new  de-  (^^3SSi^^Jta^SS!S?TSSS^tM  the  values  of  educaUon  in  mathemat- 
'"/?f'?Jf"^.'*'^  if  ««'*"»»'»iU'»«^': ..  of  S^^ESSl  sdSjSf^  ^^  »cs.  physical,  and  life  sdenoes.  comput- 

reixrh"Strff2j*".2£rt^i^?s  HHSJ^*^  ^-^  5id*tKS';h*?i^n"r  sss?SvS? 

s^ssa^o^rde'j^'ii^'E^'rser  "^^^^^s^^r^^^t^^^uu.  sjns^'^srorSurs: 

fects;  "^^'^JL-   ...       ,.  ..     ^    .  .    ^  t«itlal  both  In  the  classroom  and  In 

(5)  the  dissemlnaUon  of  information  to  J,^^  t^  ^^!^^  £!!^*^T^  J^  the  marketplace. 

health  professions  personnel  on  the  necessi  i^"^  iTS^^^"  ^^t^^^^JSTt^^'  Under  UUe  I.  the  NaUonal  Science 

SetSiJS2£S'u21S3S"eff^Sr2o^  ^"o?^^SlSiSJ^^£n^A^^  PtoundaOonwm  be  giving  Ijranu  to  for 

S^^m^^S^vJSL^J^J^^..^'  Di»betes.  and  DigesUve  and  Kidney  Dis-  the    enhancement     of    the    subject 

^  rf  ^LS^^^!^h.^2^„^^;  •«*  n>»tter  skills  •  •  •  of  teachers  of  math- 

S^e^SSs^^toeMlS^  (c)TheCommitt«shaIlpr«>a«ai«»rt  ematlcs  and  physical  and  life  sciences. 

(6)  Uie  dissemlnaUon  of  InformaUon  avaU-  S'.iPKS."?  '**  ftyt"*-  T*^  "P°?  TlUe  H.  permits  the  Department  of 
able  in  u>e  registry  to  SUte  who  elect  to  es-  ^!^*Pz^,J^^  S^!^SZ^^^  J^S^^  BducaUon  to  make  financial  assistance 
tabllsh  programs  described  in  section  2.  ^™i!^Sl^if^'?  ?Z£S^2S!i!?^^7S  available  to  State  and  local  educaUon- 

u^r'^ojsssnf, '?L"SssL?r^  ?ic5^'toihk?ssi^s?ss.£.s:  le.  .■••^"•m*^,'?  '^'"<s°"vn^' 

^JL  »?^?5?Si.iV'  ^^n^^^tifU."^  nature  and  puipoae  of  ea^sudi  project,  higher  education,  to  Improve  the  skills 

S^^tSSu^iTe^S^t^fS!^^*  Uie^nXu^S-Srt    tor^th^iuS  of  teachem  and  InstrucUon  to  mathe- 

ST^l^Se  cii  ofTS.?^SLS?l£  project,  and  an  idenUflcaUon  of  Uie  enuty  mattes,    science,    computer    learning. 

SSJ^t  of iSe^^t  o?^SidS?r.iS  ''»*?' «2*»^."« 'r!I^J!~*SLS!!5  and  foreign  languages,  and  to  increase 

^^^^^              [»r«nv  or  Kuaroiao  01  sucn  ^ch  pTOjwjt  Such  report  shaU  be  sutmltted  the  access  of  all  students  to  such  ta- 

Sk.  2.  (axi)  The  SecreUry  shaU  make  S?*  llIIfL!!^.  J5  S^^SL'^H^SLS!:^  strucUon  •  •  •.  In  the  NaUonal  Sd- 
granu  to  sutes  to  assist  States  in  establish-  S!n^!SS^i  !l!^SlX^.^  »i?!S7i^  ence  Foundation  Program  for  Partner- 
ing programs  to  provide  screening  and  diag-  SSSh^S^,?^^^^^?^  U»e  date  on  ^  ^  Education  for  llathematics. 
2?!^  .!;:^r!^  f^'  individuals  exposed  to  '»^  «»•  "*»«  is  wibmlttwL  Science,  and  Engineering.  Utie  m.  we 
*^1?  Al^lSS^L«iivin.  .  ««t  t«  «-«».  By  Mr.  DOMENICI:  tatend  to  supplement  State  and  local 
p.S.iS[SSSr^SSSihari^SJ£  8.  668.  A  bill  to  reauUioriK  the  resources  to  taiprove  Uie  quaUty  of  to- 
such  programs  directly  or  makegrante  to  mathematics,  sdence.  computer  learn-  struction.  encourage  research,  student 
public  or  private  organisations  within  such  inc  and  foreign  language  programs  scholarships,  faculty  exchanges  and 
State  to  operate  such  programs.  under  the  Education  for  Economic  Be-  tovolve  the  bustoeas  community   to 

(b>  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec-  curlty  Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  meet  our  economic  competitive  edge 

Uon  (a)  unless  an  application  therefor  has  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  objectives.   In  tiUe  IV.   we  give  the 

been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec-  Regouroes.  President  the  means  to  recognise  out- 

"^coSSi'^JSSSSJ";^  be  sub-  "«'""o-  ""  «»-«»««'  •«»«"  !^*»*°«  ^»»*"  °'  maUiematics  and 

mltted  ini^  torm^uSmarier  M  the Seci  asATrntoamnoii mt  science  to  Uie  elementary  and  secoud- 

retary  shaU  prescribe;  and  •  Mr.    DOBCENICI.    Mr.    President,  ary  schools  of  each  State. 

(3)  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary's  satis-  today  I  am  most  pleased  to  totroduce  a  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 

facUon  that  in  each  year  of  participation  in  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  Public  Law  early  reauthoriaation  for  3  years  will 
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give  parents,  teachers,  employers,  and 
students  the  strong  signal  that  we  are 
serious  about  our  long-term  commit- 
ment to  these  vital  educational  Inltla- 
tives.« 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nuifif.  and  Mr.  Chiles): 
S.  554.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  toclude  the 
transportation  of  males  under  the 
Mann  Act.  to  eliminate  the  lewd  and 
commercial  requirements  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  child  pornography  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CHILD  SEXUAL  ABUSE  ARD  PORIIOGIAPHT  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Hi.  President,  for  the 
past  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations has  examtoed  one  of  the 
most  horrible  aspects  of  our  society, 
child  pornography,  and  its  todlsputa- 
ble  link  to  child  molestation.  Our  to- 
vestigation  revealed  a  dark  under- 
ground of  widespread,  insidious  exploi- 
tation. The  shameless  marketing  of 
our  children's  sexual  innocence 
through  pornographic  advertising  and 
commercial  sex  rings  almost  went 
beyond  one's  imagination.  It  is  with  a 
sense  of  outrage  over  this  inhumanity 
toward  our  society's  most  defenseless 
members,  that  I  totroduce  today  the 
Child  Sexual  Abuse  and  Pornography 
Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  wlU  address  three  specific 
aspects  of  the  total  child  sexual  abuse 
picture:  child  pornography,  child  pros- 
titution, and  commercial  exploitation 
through  advertising. 

During  our  hearings  last  November 
and  those  Just  concluded  on  February 
21.  I  listened  as  child  sex  crimes  spe- 
cialists, molestation  victims,  and  a  50- 
year-old  convicted  child  molester  de- 
scribed the  brazenness  with  which 
commercial  child  pornography  is  ad- 
vertised, traded,  and  sold  withto  the 
United  States.  In  a  Chicago-based  pe- 
dophile newsletter,  for  example,  scores 
of  pedophiles  advertise  their  wllllng- 
ness  to  buy.  sell,  or  trade  films, 
photos,  and  videotapes  featuring  chil- 
dren either  nude  or  to  sexually  explic- 
it poses.  They  read  like  this:  "Family 
nudist  material,  wanted,  buy  or  trade. 
Prefer  homemade  with  unspoiled  pre- 
teens."  Or  "VH8  videos  wanted, 
trying  to  f tod  preteen  males  and  fe- 
males to  videos  and  photos."  Other 
ads.  sometimes  appearing  to  homosex- 
ual guidebooks  to  various  cities  here 
and  abroad,  discreetly  let  the  reader 
Icnow  where  the  young  crowd  can  be 
found.  To  the  sizable  network  of  pedo- 
philes and  pomogr^hers  throughout 
America  these  advertisements  are 
quite  clear  to  what  they  offer.  Other 
advertisements,  some  of  which  have 
been  published  and  distributed  to 
Europe  as  well,  actually  advertise,  I 
understand,  travel  tours  to  countries 
such  as  Sri  Lanka  and  the  Philippines 
for  the  purpose  of  contacting  child 
prostitutes.  These  tours  offer  hotel  ac- 


comm(xlations.  transportation,  toter- 
preters.  and  by  implication,  police  pro- 
tection, to  certato  foreign  dtles. 

By  the  addition  of  paragraphs  (c)  (1) 
and  (2)  to  section  2251  of  title  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  this  bill  will 
prohibit  any  advertisement  offering 
the  opportunity  to  participate  to  the 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  such  as  the 
child  sex  tours  and  also  prohibit  offer- 
ing to  exchange  or  sell  a  depiction  of  a 
mtoor  engaging  to  sexual  conduct.  It  is 
my  expectation  that  the  overall  effect 
of  this  law  wIU  be  to  so  thoroughly  dis- 
courage the  advertising  of  any  sexual- 
ly explicit  material  tovolving  children 
that  anyone  attempting  to  do  so,  even 
under  the  vaguest  descriptions,  would 
be  SBiniming  an  enormous  risk.  This  is 
an  important  step  we  must  take  to 
help  stop  the  mai^etlng  of  our  chil- 
dren as  sexual  objects. 

This  blU  will  also  provide  guidelines 
to  assist  the  coturts  to  determining  the 
age  of  children  appearing  to  porno- 
graphic materials,  and  will  eliminate 
any  requirement  that  the  Government 
identify  a  mtoor  to  a  sexually  explicit 
act  to  order  to  obtato  a  conviction. 
This  last  provision  is  quite  important 
because  often  the  young  children  fea- 
tured to  child  pornography  are  so  re- 
moved from  parents,  schools,  and  a 
stable  world  that  few  people  actually 
know  their  true  names.  We  have  also 
learned  during  this  tovestigaUon  that 
many  children  from  uiidevel(q>ed 
countries  have  lieen  smuggled  toto  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  prostitu- 
tion and  pornography.  This  provision 
would  help  remove  the  burden  on  law 
enforcement  of  having  to  identify 
some  of  these  children  before  obtato- 
ing  todictments.  Finally,  this  act  will 
make  two  important  modifications  to 
the  BCann  Act.  As  it  now  reads  it  only 
applies  to  the  tranqwrtation  of  fe- 
males for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 
My  biU  will  make  this  law,  one  of  our 
country's  first  to  this  area,  sex  neu- 
tral, so  that  It  will  apply  equally  to 
young  boys.  It  will  also  strike  the  re- 
quirements of  lewd  and  commercial 
from  a  prosecution  for  child  sexual 
abuse  under  18  XS&.C.  2423.  By  this 
modification  we  wUl  align  that  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  Mann  Act 
more  closely  with  the  1982  U.a  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  to  New  York 
versus  Ferber.  This  small  but  signifi- 
cant change  Is  greatly  needed  because 
of  our  knowlege  now  that  many  chil- 
dren are  traded  among  pedophiles  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution  without 
there  having  actually  been  an  ex- 
ctuuige  of  money. 

It  is  a  shame  we  need  these  laws. 
That  is  the  tragedy.  To  think  we  must 
be  so  vigilant  and  legally  precise  to 
cover  every  conceivable  avenue  of 
esciUJe  for  the  exploiter  of  our  chil- 
dren gives  eloquent  testimony  to  how 
dedicated  the  pedophUe  is  to  his  pur- 
suit of  victims.  We  have  passed  some 
exceUent  legtslaUon  to  the  last  few 


years  concerning  child  sexual  abuse. 
But  let  us  not  think  the  Job  is  fto- 
ished.  There  may  be  other  areas  to  our 
aiminal  statutes  where  gaps  to  the 
law  can  be  accommodated  to  the  day- 
toKlay  court  system  so  that  no  real 
harm  occurs,  but  we  cannot  take  that 
chance  here.  How  could  we  face  the 
parents  of  a  child  whose  attacker  was 
not  able  to  be  prosecuted  because  of 
our  failure  to  make  our  laws  as  air- 
tight as  possible? 

We  need  these  provisions  and  I  urge 
swift  passage  of  the  bill.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  authorize  feder- 
ally insured  credit  imions  to  redeem 
coupons  issued  under  such  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

AUTHOUznc  rmsaAixT  lasuisu  ckbdit 
uwioas  TO  iBDsat  food  stamps 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  totroducing  a  bill  which  I 
consider  to  have  Implications  on  the 
provision  of  lifeline  flnanclal  services 
for  ccmsumers  to  certato  areas  of  this 
country.  This  legislation  would  au- 
thorize federally  insured  credit  unions 
to  redeem  food  stamps.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  carefully 
this  measure  and  support  its  adoption. 

At  present,  food  stamps  can  only  be 
redeemed  by  federally  insured  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations.  Tet 
to  many  areas  of  this  countiy  credit 
imions  stand  as  the  only  providers  of 
financial  services.  Therefore,  the 
present  redraipUon  system  discour- 
ages merchants  who  lack  convenient 
access  to  federally  insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  from  accepting  food 
stamps  from  customers  who  depend 
upon  the  coupons.  This  legislation  I 
am  totroducing  today  would  rectify 
this  situation  by  enabling  grocers  who 
belong  to  federally  insured  credit 
unions  to  redeem  food  stamps  through 
their  credit  union. 

The  concept  of  food  stamp  redemp- 
tion through  credit  unicms  is  not 
noveL  Prior  to  a  ruling  to  1978.  by  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Departmoit  of 
Agriculture,  credit  uni«is  and  savings 
and  loans  assodaticHis  were  permitted 
to  redeem  food  stamps  for  merchants. 
This  permission  was  based  upon  a 
broad  reading  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
which,  at  that  time,  stated  that  food 
stamps  could  be  redeemed  throu^  ap- 
proved wholesale  food  ouUets  ot 
through  banks.  The  1978  ruling  by  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  limited  food  stamp  re- 
demption to  banks  alone. 

In  1981,  Congress  passed  the  food 
stamp  and  ctmimodity  distribution 
amendments— Public  Law  97-98,  which 
amended  the  Food  Stamp  Act  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "bank"  every  time  It  ap- 
peared to  section  10.  and  Inserting  to 
its  place  "financial  Institutions  which 
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are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  [FDIC]  or  the 
Pederal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  (FSUCl."  As  a  result  of 
this  amendment,  federally  insured 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions may  now  redeem  food  stamps  for 
their  customers,  while  federally  in- 
sured credit  unions  are  precluded  from 
performing  a  similar  function  for  their 
members. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  [NAPCUl.  the  only  national 
organization  exclusively  representing 
the  interests  of  credit  unions  char- 
tered by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  NAFCU  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  [NCUA] 
and  has  received  a  letter  supporting 
food  stamp  redemption  by  federally 
insured  credit  unions  from  EJ*.  Calla- 
han, the  chairman  of  NCUA.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  will  insert 
copies  of  both  letters  in  the  Rscoro.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  the  bill  be 
reprinted  at  this  place  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo.  as  follows: 

&555 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  ol 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  StateM  of 
America  in  Congret*  oMemMed.  That  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
VAC.  2019)  Is  amended  by  inaertlnc  "or  in- 
sured under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act" 
after  "Federal  Savinsi  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation"  each  place  it  appears. 

National  Auociatioii  op 
FDBua  CiKDiT  Unions. 
Waihington.  DC.  Febnarv  M,  IMS. 
Hon.  Alah  Ciahstoii. 
l/.S.  Senate,  Waahinoton,  DC. 

Dba>  Sknatoi  CiAifSTOir  The  National 
Association  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
(NAFCU).  the  only  national  organisation 
exclusively  representing  the  interests  of 
credit  unions  chartered  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, strongly  supports  efforts  to  re- 
store credit  union  authority  to  redeem  food 
stamps.  Such  legislation  would  restore  an 
authority  once  construed  to  be  granted  to 
credit  unions  which  would  enable  them  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  their  members, 
particularly  those  credit  unions  situated  in 
urban  areas  servitag  members  with  low  to 
moderate  Incomes. 

Under  its  present  formulation,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  only  allows  redemption  of  food 
coupons  through  financial  Institutions 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  or  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
(FSUC).  While  NAFCU  wholeheartedly 
agrees  with  the  view  that  credit  unions  are 
quite  different  than  t>anks  or  savings  and 
loans,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  difference 
necessarily  requires  that  federally  insured 
credit  unions  be  prohibited  from  redeeming 
food  stamps.  This  anomoly  would  be  recti- 
fied by  amending  the  Food  Stamp  Act  In 
such  a  way  as  to  Include  in  the  category  of 
institutions  permitted  to  redeem  food 
stamps  those  insured  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund. 

NAFCU  believes  that  the  authority  to 
redeem  food  coupons  In  necessary  and  con- 


sistent with  the  traditions  of  the  credit 
iinion  movement.  Founded  as  ooopeimtlvcs 
to  provide  members  with  an  opportunity  to 
borrow  at  reasonable  ratea.  credit  unions 
have  conslatently  striven  to  provide  funda- 
mental financial  aervloea  to  their  members. 
In  areas  where  credit  unions  stand  aa  the 
only  providers  of  lUellne  financial  aervlees 
to  their  community,  the  authortiaUon  to 
redeem  food  coupons  would  enable  credit 
unions  to  offer  a  service  that  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  fundamental  needs  of  their 
members. 

Seeking  the  opinion  of  B.F.  Callahan. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board,  on  authorlidns  federally 
insured  credit  unions  to  redeem  food 
stamps.  NAFCU  has  received  correspond- 
ence indlcaUnc  his  wllllngnew  to  support 
such  an  initiative.  A  copy  of  that  letter  Is  at- 
tached. 

NAFCU  appreciates  your  efforts  to  enable 
credit  unions  to  redeem  food  stamps  and 
would  be  wUllng  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
assist  you. 

Sincerely. 

Jomi  J.  HuTCHimoii. 

Pretident 

Vmamu.  Cbsbit  Umoa 

AntnnsnuTioa, 
Waahinoton.  DC.  Fe6nuiry  4,  IMS. 
Mr.  KunnTR  L.  Rosimoii. 
Executive  Vice  Prtaident,  National  Aaaocia- 
tion   of  rederai   CredU    Vniona.    lilt 
North  ArHngton  Street.  ArUngton,  VA. 
OsAB  Kbt  This  is  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  my  views  on  legislation  to  permit 
food  stamp  redemption  at  credit  unions. 

Presently,  only  institutions  insured  by  the 
n>IC  and  the  FBLIC  may  redeem  food 
stamps.  I  can  think  of  no  reason  why  credit 
unions  should  not  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program.  Therefore,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
lend  my  support  to  legislation  authorising 
credit  unions  insured  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  to  redeem 
food  stamps. 

Please  keep  me  Informed  of  your  efforts 
on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

E.F.  Caixakam, 

Cftairman. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
8.  556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
temporary  across-the-board  reductions 
in  tax  expenditures:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

BASS-BBOABBMim  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  the  Base  Broaden- 
ing Tax  Act  of  1986.  a  temporary 
across-the-board  reduction  in  all  exist- 
ing tax  expenditures.  Over  the  next  5 
fiscal  years,  this  measure  would  raise 
$168  billion.  This  leglsUtion  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  comprehensive  tax 
reform  measure,  but  rather  a  method 
to  raise  revenue  fairly  if  we  cannot 
enact  enough  spending  cuts  to  suffi- 
ciently reduce  the  mammoth  Federal 
budget  deficits.  Congressman  FoRTmr 
(Pen)  Stark  of  California  Is  introduc- 
ing similar  legislation  in  the  House. 

Since  the  Base  Broadening  Act  was 
first  introduced  last  year,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  released  a  com- 
prehensive  proposal    for   simplifying 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  Presi- 
dent requested  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  submit  this  proposal  to  him, 
and  he  is  now  studying  it  to  decide  on 
a  plan  for  tax  reform  which  he  will 
submit  to  the  Congress  this  spring. 

I  think  the  President  should  be  com- 
mended for  leading  the  charge  on  tax 
reform  by  requesting  the  Treasury  De- 
partment recommendations,  and  I 
think  the  Treasury  Department  pro- 
posal is  an  excellent  beginning  in  our 
quest  to  achieve  tax  fairness.  The  bill 
I  am  Introducing  today  is  not  designed 
to  divert  or  supplant  efforts  for  true 
tax  equity.  It  is  merely  a  temporary 
measure  that  may  prove  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
and  to  give  the  Congress  more  time  to 
complete  the  difficult  Job  of  tax 
reform. 

The  current  Tax  Code  is  a  maxe  of 
innumerable  and  often  contradictory 
tax  incentives  and  subsidies.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  change  or  eliminate  many 
of  these  provisions  overnight  without 
doing  irreparable  harm  to  some  indus- 
tries. The  process  of  working  out  tran- 
sition rules  and  compromises  to  get 
from  our  current  Tax  Code  to  a  sim- 
pler and  fairer  tax  system  may  take 
quite  a  while.  Nonetheless.  I  strongly 
support  the  President's  efforts  to  do 
this,  and  I  think  in  the  long  run.  tax 
reform  will  bring  more  economic  effi- 
ciency to  the  marketplace  and  more 
respect  for  our  tax  system  and  our 
Oovemment  in  general. 

My  bill  proposes  a  temporary  across- 
the-board  reduction  in  tax  expendi- 
tures. It  has  been  called  a  reverse 
surtax.  Individual  itemised  deductions 
and  other  tax  preferences  would  be  re- 
duced by  15  percent  The  legislation 
attempts  to  be  as  broad  as  possible.  It 
reduces  the  Investment  tax  credit  by 
15  percent,  stretches  out  the  deprecia- 
tion periods  by  15  percent,  and  carries 
this  15-percent  reduction  through  to 
all  of  the  myriad  other  exemptions. 
deductions,  and  credits  in  the  code, 
such  as  incentive  stock  options,  F8C 
benefits,  deferral  of  tax  on  income  of 
controlled  foreign  corporations,  disal- 
lowance of  certain  shipping  income, 
the  caftB  on  IDB's  and  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bonds,  intangible  drilling  costs,  per- 
centage depletion,  rehabilitation  tax 
credits,  special  life  insurance  company 
deductions,  and  the  possessions  tax 
credits.  Just  to  name  a  few. 

The  legislation  is  intended  to  be 
temporary  and  would  be  in  effect  for 
what  I  call  the  revenue  enhancement 
years  of  1986  to  1990.  The  proposal 
would  have  almost  no  impact  on  the 
over  60  percent  of  the  American 
people  who  do  not  itemize,  but  file  the 
so-called  short  form,  because  it  would 
not  reduce  the  personal  exemptions  or 
the  zero  bracket  amount.  Rather  It 
would  have  the  greatest  effect  on 
those  who  are  currently  taking  the 
most  advantage  of  all  the  special  de- 


ductions, credits,  and  exemptions  to 
reduce  or  shelter  their  income  under 
current  law.  In  short,  it  raises  revenue 
from  those  who  now  escape  taxation 
through  tax  shelters,  rather  than 
from  those  who  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  loopholes  and  pay  at  the 
maximum  rate  for  their  income. 

The  proposal  generates  its  revenue 
in  the  following  manner 
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The  following  table  indicates  that 
the  tax  burden  of  my  proposal  is  dis- 
tributed In  a  highly  progressive 
manner. 
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This  legislation  is  clearly  not  a  solu- 
tion to  the  complexity  of  the  Tax 
Code,  but  it  does  raise  revenue  in  a 
most  equitable,  simple,  and  broad- 
based  manner.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
need  such  a  proposal  as  a  last  resort  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

In  the  meantime.  I  hope  that  we  will 
get  on  with  the  urgent  matter  of  cut- 
ting vending,  at  the  same  time  find 
time  to  give  the  President's  forthcom- 
ing tax  reform  proposal  the  energy 
and  attention  it  deserves. 

I  request  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
inserted  in  the  Rcooao  immediately 
following  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

S.556 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RejneaentaHvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled, 

SECnON   1.  SHORT  TtnC:   AMENDMENT  OF   1W4 
CODE. 

(a)  Srokt  Tmx.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Base-Broadening  Tax  Act  of  1M5". 

(b)  AMKHDMSirr  OP  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  maOe  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SBC  X.  TEMPOKAEY  ACB088-THE.B0AIU>  REDUC- 
TIONS IN  TAX  EXPENOrrURES. 

(a)  OsmxAL  Rule.— Subtitle  A  (relating  to 
income  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter 

"CHAPTER  7— TEMPORARY 
REDUCTIONS  IN  TAX  EXPENDITURES 
"Subchapter  A.  Reductions  in  tax  expendi- 
tures. 


"Subchapter    B.    Definitions    and    special 

rules. 
"SUBCHAPTB  A— RDUcnom  n  Tax 
ExFEronuRBS 
"Sec.  1601.  15-peroent  reduction  in  itemised 

deductions. 
"Sec  1602.  15-peroent  reducticm  In  certain 

other  tax  expenditures. 
"Sec  1603.  15-peroent  reduction  in  certain 

limitations. 
"Sec  1604.  Increase  in  rate  of  alternative 

twlwttwiim  tax. 

"SEC  IWl.  It-PBRCCNT  RBDUdlON  IN  nnilZKD 
DEDUCTIONS. 

"In  the  case  of  any  revenue  enhancemmt 
year,  15  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  item- 
ized deductions  of  an  individual  shall  be  dis- 
allowed. 

-SBC   IML   M-PBRCBfT  REDUCTION   IN  CBRTAIN 
Omn  TAX  RXKNOnVRIS. 

"(a)  Oereral  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any 
revenue  enhancement  year.  15  percent  of 
each  of  the  following  shall  be  disallowed: 

"(1)  Credits.— 

"(A)  IM  oEifERAL.— The  credits  allowable 
under  part  IV  of  chapter  1  other  than— 

"(i)  the  credit  allowable  under  secUon  22 
(relating  to  credit  for  the  elderly  and  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled), 

"(U)  the  credit  allowable  under  section  25 
(relaUng  to  Interest  on  certain  home  mort- 
gages). 

"(ill)  the  credit  aUowable  under  section 
27(a)  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit), 

"(iv)  the  credit  aUowable  under  section  31 
(relating  to  tax  withheld  on  wages), 

"(V)  the  credit  allowable  under  section  32 
(relating  to  earned  income  credit). 

"(vl)  the  credit  allowable  under  section  33 
(relating  to  tax  withheld  at  source  on  non- 
resident aliens  and  foreign  corporations), 
and 

"(vii)  the  credit  allowable  under  section  34 
(relating  to  certain  uses  of  gasoline  and  spe- 
cial fueU). 

"(B)  Puerto  Rico  and  possession  tax 
credit.— The  credit  aUowable  under  secUon 
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"(2)  Deductions.— 

"(A)    AOCELSRATED    COST 

siom.— The  benefits  of— 

"(i)  section  167(k)  (relating  to  depreda- 
tion of  expenditures  to  rehabilitate  knr- 
iw«n«iM>  housing), 

"(U)  section  168  (relating  to  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system),  and 

"(Ul)  section  169  (relating  to  amortisation 
of  poUution  control  facilities). 

"(B)  Amortizatioii  or  raiukmo  amunwa 
AMD  TuimxL  sorbs.- The  benefits  of  section 
185. 

"(C)  CBtTAm  xxRRsmG  FROvwom.— The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduetioo  under— 

"(i)  section  173  (relating  to  dreulation  ex- 
penditures). 

"(U>  section  174(a)  (relating  to  research 
and  experimental  expenditures),  or 

"(lU)  section  193  (relating  to  tertiary  injec- 
tanU). 

"(D)    EXCLUSKMI    PROM    SRCnOR     ISS    POR 

LOW-nooMB  HODsiMO.- Tlie  deduetioo  allow- 
able under  chapter  1  for  real  property  con- 
struction period  interest  and  taxes  attrlbutr 
able  to  low-income  housing. 

"(E)  Pbuxhtaob  DRPLBrnm  n  excxss  op 
BASIS.— The  excess  of  tlie  deduction  for  de- 
pletion allowaltle  under  section  611  with  re- 
spect to  any  property  over  the  adjusted 
tH>f««  of  such  property  at  the  dose  of  the 
taxable  year  (detomined  without  regard  to 
the  depletion  deduction  for  the  taxable 
year).  

"(F)  IRTAKCIBLB  ORILLIMO  COSTS  Am  MIRBR- 
AL    BXPUHUTIOR    ARD    BBVBLOPMBRT    COSTS.- 

The  amount  aUowable  as  a  deduction— 
"(i)  under  section  263(c),  or 
"(il)  under  sectitm  616(a)  or  617.         

"(O)  CERTAm  ORBUCTIORS  RBLATBD  TO  B1T8I- 
mSS  BHIUIAUIMBRI,  ETC — 

"(i)  Any  business  entertainment  deducti<»i 
(as  defined  in  section  1612(f)). 

"(11)  Any  foreign  convention  attendance 
deduction  (as  defined  in  section  1612(f)). 

"(ill)  Any  excessive  travel  expenses  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1612(f)). 
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"(H)  Cbttaiii  mtANCiAL  iNSTmmoif 

imfs.— The  amount  allowmble  m  a 
deduction  under  chapter  1  with  respect  to 
any  financial  inatltutlon  preference  item  (as 
defined  in  section  291(eKl)). 

"(I)  SrsciAL  urs  usubaiici  compaiit  db- 
DncnoMS.— 

"(I)  The  special  life  Insurance  company 
deduction  determined  under  section  806(a). 

"(11)  The  small  life  Insurance  company  de- 
duction determined  under  section  B06(b>. 

"(3)  CArrTAL  CAINS  TKBATllKirr.— 

"(A)  C-jfTAL  GAINS  DKDUcnoN.— The  de- 
duction allowable  under  section  1202. 

"(B)  Spbcial  RATS  roK  coapoaATioNS.— The 
benefiU  of  secUon  1201. 

"(C)  SacnoH  isso  cafttal  oaiii  trsat- 
MnT.— The  benefits  of  section  1250  capital 
gain  treatment. 

"(D)  CArrrAL  oaui  nsATHEirr  roa  disposi- 
nom  or  oil,  oas.  ok  qiothiuial  raom- 
Tin.— The  benefits  of  section  1254  capital 
gain  treatment. 

"(E)  NOWMfOmHTIOW  OP  GAIN  ON  STOCK 
SOLD  TO  STOCK  OWHBUHIP  PLANS  OK  CDTAIN 

oooPBaATTvn.— Tlie  nonrecocnltion  of  gain 

under  section  1042. 
"(4)  Omm  TAX  bzpbiioituhb.— 
"(A)  Iweamm  stock  options.— The  bene- 

flts  of  the  incentive  stock  option  provisions. 
"(B)  PoanoN  SALSS  cobporations.— The 

benefits  of  the  F8C  provisions. 

"(C)  DiPBULa  OP  TAX  ON  INOOMB  OP  OON- 

TBOLLiD  roaxiGN  cospoBATiONS.— Deferral  of 
tax  on  income  of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions. 

"(D)  CORPOaATX  U40IDATI0N  NONKNCOONI- 

TioN  PROVISIONS.— The  benefits  of — 

"(I)  section  33A  (relatlnc  to  nonreoognition 
of  gain  or  loss  in  case  of  distributions  in 
complete  liquidation),  and 

"(11)  section  337  (relatlnc  to  nonrecognl- 
tion  of  gain  or  loas  of  sales  in  connection 
with  certain  liquidations). 

"(E)  Tax  axmrnoN  roa  crxdr  nwioNS.— 
The  benefits  of  section  501(cKI4KA). 

"(F)  Exclusion  por  iNnaisT  on  certain 

LOANS    USBD    TO    ACQUIRX    mPLOTBR    SRCURI- 

TiBS.— The  exclusion  provided  by  section 
133. 

"(O)  10-TXAR  AVXRAOINO  POR  LUMP  SDM  DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS.—The  benefits  of  section 
402(eMl). 

"(H)  Dbpbbbal  op  cbbtain  shippino 
ncoifx.- The  benefits  of  section  507  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  193«. 

"(I)     AmOBTIZATION     op     PBB-ltSI     PBOZSN 

assbt    basb    op    cbbtain    bailboaim.— The 
amount  allowable  is  depreciation  by  reason 
of  section  203(cX3)  of  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981. 
"(b)  Cross  rbpbrkncb.— 
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"For  iptdsl  rMlts  as  to  kow  certalB  rcdactloM 
■iidcr  wifcsertloB  (a)  arc  to  kc  nadc,  ■••  mcUob 

-SBC   ItSS.   It-PCRCBNT  RKOVCTION   IN  CEITAIN 
UMrrATIONS. 

"(a)  Obnbbal  BULB.— In  the  case  of  any 
revenue  enhancement  year,  each  dollar  limi- 
tation otherwise  in  effect  under  the  follow- 
ing provisions  shall  be  reduced  by  15  per- 
cent: 

"(1)  USBD  PBOPKRTT  UMRATION  POR  PUB- 
POSBS    OP    INVBSTMXNT    TAX    CBBDR.— SCCtlon 

48(c)(2). 
"(2)  Exclusions.- 

"(A)  PaBTIAL  KXCLUSIOH  op  DrVIOKNIM  BI- 

CBivBD  BT  iNDiviBOALS.— Section  116<aK2). 

"(B)  1-TlMB  EXCLUSION  OP  GAIN  ON  SALX  OP 

RBiDKNCR.— Section  121(bKl). 
"(C)  Exclusion  op  babnxo  incomx  op  cm- 

SBNS    OR    BXSIDBNTS    OP    THX    UNITXD    STATES 

uviNG  ABBOAO.— Section  911(b)<2XA). 
"(3)  Dbductiors.— 


"(A)  Election  to  expense  cbbtain  dbpbb- 
ciablb  assxts.— Section  ITMb). 

"(B)  Amobtixation  op  bvorbstation  ex- 
PENDiTUBXs.— Section  194(bXl). 

"(C)  Deduction  pob  betibeiibnt  baviikw.— 
Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  319. 

"(D)  Deduction  pob  cbbtain  emplotd 
oiPTB.— Paragraphs  (IXC)  and  (3)  of  section 
274(b). 

"(E)  LnoTAnoNS  on  deduction  pob 
luxubt  cabs.— Section  380F(a). 

(P)  Benefits  and  coNTBiBirnoNS  undeb 
QUALIFIED  PLANS.— Subsections  (b>  and  (c)  of 
section  415. 

"(b)  RxDucnoN  IN  LniiTATiom  on 
Amount  op  Prtvatb  Acmmr  Bona  and 
mobtoaob  subsdt  bonos  which  mat  be 
Issued  Dubino  Reverct  Enbancbixnt 
Pebiod.— The  State  celling  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  In  effect  under- 

"(l)sectlonlOS<n).  or 

"(2)  section  103A(g). 
with  respect  to  any  State  for  any  calendar 
year  In  the  revenue  enhancement  period 
shall  b(  reduced  by  15  percent 

"(c)  Reduction  in  Certain  Other  Loiita- 
Tioiis.- In  the  case  of  any  revenue  enhance- 
ment year,  each  Umltatloo  otherwise  In 
effect  under  the  following  provlakms  shall 
be  reduced  by  15  percent: 

"( I )  Son.  AND  WAIBt  oonsbrvatioh 
iturbs.— Section  175(b). 

"(2)  Expehditurbs  bt  pabmers  foi 
no  LAND.— SecUon  182(b). 

-SBC  IfSl  0IOBA8B  IN  RATS  OT  ALTBWATIVB 
MDnMiniTAX. 

"In  the  case  of  any  revenue  enhancement 
year,  section  55(a>  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stitution for  '10  percent'  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"( 1 )  30  percent,  plus 

"(3)  15  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  high- 
est rate  of  tax  specified  In  section  1  over  30 
percent. 

"subcmapteb  b— dapinlhows  and  spbcial 
Rules 

"Sec.   1811.  DeflnlUon  of  itemiaed  deduc- 


"Sec  1813.  Special  rules  for  certain  disal- 
lowances under  section  180X 
"Sec  1813.  Other  special  rulea. 
"Sec.  1814.  Tears  to  which  chapter  applies. 
"Sec.  1815.  Regulations. 
-Mc  i«t.  DErDtrnoN  or  rnDozBD  ddwctions. 

"(a)  General  Rule.- Por  purposes  of  this 
chapter— 

"(1)  In  OEWEBAi,- The  term  'itemised  de- 
duction' has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  VHtY,  except  that^ 

"(A)  such  term  shall  Include  the  direct 
charitable  deduction,  and 

"(B)  such  term  shall  not  Include  any  de- 
duction described  In  sectkm  1803. 

"(3)  TRBAmENT  OF  BSTATBS  AND  TRUSTS.— 

In  the  case  of  an  estate  or  trust,  the  amount 
of  the  Itemised  deductions  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual,  except  that  the  deductions 
for  costs  paid  or  incurred  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  estate  or  trust 
shall  not  be  treated  as  itemiaed  deductions. 

"(b)  Disallowance  Allocated  Pbopob- 
TioNATELT.— The  Bmount  disallowed  under 
section  1801  shall  be  allocated  proportion- 
ately among  the  Itemiaed  deductions. 

"(c)  Disallowance  to  Apply  to  Charra- 
RLE  Deduction  op  Cobpobations.— The  dis- 
allowance under  section  1601  shall  also 
apply  to  the  deduction  allowable  under  sec- 
Uon 170  to  a  corporation. 
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"(a)  DiBALLOWANCB  OF  Credrs.— In  the 
case  of  any  credit  to  which  secUon 
1603(aXl)applies- 

"(1)  the  dlsallowanoe  imder  such  section 
shall  be  applied  before  the  appllcaUon  of 
any  limitation  on  the  amount  of  such  credit 
baaed  on  tax  liability. 

"(3)  for  purpoaei  of  determining  the 
amount  of  such  dtsallowanee.  the  amount  of 
such  credit  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  any  amount  carried  to  the  taxable 
year  from  another  taxable  year,  and 

"(3)  such  diaallowanoc  shall  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  any  portion 
of  such  credit  can  be  carried  to  another  tax- 
able year. 

"(b)  DiBALLOWANCB  OF  BENOITS  OP  AOCEL- 
EBATID  COBT  RBOOTBBT  PROVISIONS.- 

"(1)  IB  anouu The  disallowance  under 

aecUon  180a(aX3XA>- 

"(A>  shall  apply  to  property  placed  In 
serrloe  during  the  revenue  enhancement 
period,  and 

"(B)  ahall  be  made  in  the  manner  provid- 
ed In  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Mahhbb  of  disallowahcx.— In  the 
case  of  any  property  described  In  paragraph 
(1XA>- 

"(A)  15  percent  of  the  applicable  deprecia- 
ble basis  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
under  aeetlon  187(k).  188.  or  189  (as  the  case 
maybe),  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  allowable  under  chap- 
ter 1  for  depredation  with  respect  to  such 
portion  of  the  applicable  depreciable  basis 
shall  be  determined  under  the  tax-exempt 
use  property  rules. 

"(3)  Afpucablx  bbpbbciablb  basis.— Par 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'appli- 
cable depreciable  basis'  means  the  amount 
which  (but  for  this  subsection)  would  have 
been  taken  Into  account  as— 

"(A)  rehabOltatlon  expenditures  under 
section  167(k). 

"(B)  unadjusted  basis  under  section  168. 
or 

"(C)  amortlsable  basis  under  sectkm  189. 

"(4)  Tax-bxemfi  use  pbupbbi  t-buleb.- For 
purpoaes  of  paragraph  (3).  the  term  'tax- 
exempt  use  property  rules'  means  the  rules 
contained  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  168(J) 
and  in  subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  (D).  and  (P) 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  such  section. 

"(c)  Amortbation  op  Railroad  ORAonra 
AND  Tunnel  Bores.- The  disallowance 
under  secUcm  1803(aX3XB)— 

"(1)  shall  apply  to  railroad  grading  and 
tunnel  bores  (as  defined  in  section  185<fXl)) 
placed  In  service  (within  the  meaning  of  aec- 
U<Hi  185)  (hiring  the  revenue  enhancement 
period,  and 

"(3)  shall  be  made  by  not  taking  into  ac- 
count under  section  185  15  percent  of  the 
adjusted  basis  of  any  railroad  grading  and 
tunnel  bore  described  in  paragraph  (I). 

"(d)  Amortizatxon  of  Amounts  Dual- 
lowed  Unobr  Sk^tion  1803  (aX3XC).— Any 
amount  disallowed  under  section 
1603(aX3XC)  shaU  be  aUowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion ratably  over  the  S-year  period  (10-year 
period  in  the  caae  of  research  and  experi- 
mental expouUtures  described  in  secUon 
174)  beginning  with  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  expenditure  was  made. 

"(e)  Exclusion  ntOM  Sbctioh  189  fob 
Low-Inoomx  Hoxtsino.— 

"(1)  In  obnebal.— Terms  used  in  secUon 
1603(aX3XD>  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  secUon  180. 

"(2)  Amobtixation  op  disallowed  deduc- 
tion.—Any  amount  disallowed  under  section 
1802(aX3XD)  shaU  be  aUowed  as  a  deduc- 


tion under  the  rules  of  subsecUons  (b)  and 
(c)  of  secUon  189  (using  10  percent  for  pur- 
\  of  section  189(b)). 

"(f)  Business  Entebtainment  Deductions. 
Etc.— 

""(1)  Business  entebtainment  deduc- 
tion.- 

"'(A)  In  genebal.— Por  purposes  of  section 
1803(aX3XO).  the  term  'business  entertain- 
ment deduction'  means  any  deducUon  allow- 
able tmder  chapter  1  (determined  after  the 
application  of  section  274)  for  an  item  with 
respect  to— 

""(i)  an  acUvity  which  is  of  a  type  general- 
ly considered  to  consUtute  entertainment, 
amusement,  or  recreaUon  (Including  the 
furnishing  of  food  and  beverages),  or 

"'(11)  a  facility  used  in  connection  with  an 
acUvity  referred  to  in  clause  (i). 

'"(B)  Exceptions.— The  disallowance 
under  secUon  1003(aX2)GXi)  shaU  not 
apply  to  expenses  described  in  paragraphs 
(2).  (3).  (4).  (8).  (9).  and  (10)  of  secUon 
274(e). 

"(2)  POBEIGN  convention  ATTENDANCE  DE- 
DUCTION.—Por  purposes  of  secUon 
1602(aX2XO).  the  term  "foreign  convenUon 
attendance  deducUon'  means  any  deducUon 
allowable  under  chapter  1  (determined  after 
the  appllcaUon  of  secUon  274)  for  expenses 
allocable  to  the  attendance  of  an  individual 
at  a  convenUon.  seminar,  or  similar  meeting 
held  outside  the  United  States. 

'"(3)  Excessive  travel  expenses.— 

'"(A)  In  genebal.— Por  purposes  of  secUon 
1602(aX2XO).  the  term  'exoessWe  travel  ex- 
penses' means  the  amount  of  any  deducta- 
ble  subsistence  expenses  allocable  to  any 
day  to  the  extent  such  expenses  exceed  300 
percent  of  the  standard  Federal  per  diem. 
Such  term  shall  not  include  any  amount 
which  is  a  foreign  convention  attendance 
deduction. 

"(B)  Deductible  subsistence  expenses.— 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
'deducUble  subsistence  expenses'  means  any 
expenses— 

"(i)  which  are  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  secUon  183  or  313  for  travel  expenses 
of  an  individual  while  away  from  home,  and 

"(U)  which  are  for  lodging,  meals,  local 
transportation,  or  other  necessary  expenses 
for  personal  subsistence  and  comfort  (in- 
cluding tips). 

""(C)  Standard  federal  per  diem.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "stand- 
ard Federal  per  diem'  means  the  dollar  per 
diem  rate  which  is  established  under  secUon 
5703(a)  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
which  applies  generally  to  travel  inside  the 
continental  United  States. 

"(4)  Cbbtain  bules  made  appucablb.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
374(hX4)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  the  dis- 
allowance under  section  1802(aX2XO). 

"(g>  Capral  Gains  Tbxatment.— 

"(1)  Special  bate  fob  oobpobatiohs.— The 
disaUowance  under  section  1602(aX3XB) 
shall  be  made  by  subsUtuUng  for  '38  per- 
cent' in  section  1301(aX3)  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  38  percent,  plus 

"(B)  15  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  high- 
est rate  of  tax  specified  in  section  11(b)  over 
38  percent. 

"(3)   Section    isso   capral  gain   tbxat- 


"(B)  Mannxb  op  computing  dis- 
ALLOWANcx.— In  the  case  of  any  disposition 
described  in  subparagraph  (AXi).  15  percent 
of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"'(i)  the  amount  which  would  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income  if  such  property  were  sec- 
tion 1345  property  or  section  1245  recovery 
property,  over 

"(U)  the  amount  treated  as  ordinary 
Income  under  secUon  1360  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  chapter  but  with 
regard  to  section  291), 

shall  be  treated  as  gain  which  is  ordinary 
income  under  section  1350  and  shall  be  rec- 
oi^ilsed  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  UUe.  Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  this  subaeetion 
shall  not  apply  to  the  disposition  of  any 
property  to  the  extent  section  1350(a)  does 
not  apply  to  such  disposltkm  by  reason  of 
secUon  1350(d). 

"(3)  Capral  oain  trbatmbrt  fob  SAin  of 
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""(A)  In  genebal.— "The  disallowance  under 
section  1602(aX3XC)- 

"(1)  shall  apply  to  di^xMiUons  of  secUon 
1350  property  during  the  revenue  enhance- 
ment period,  and 

"'(U)  shall  be  made  in  the  maimer  provided 
by  subparagraph  (B). 

.■il-(i.Vi    O— «i :»  cPt  »i 


"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation— 

""(i)  '3S.S  percent'  shall  be  subsUtuted  for 
"33  percent'  in  paragraph  (3)  of  secUon 
933(a),  and 

""(U)  "13/33'  ShaU  be  subsUtuted  for  '■%•' 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  section  923(a). 

"(B)  In  the  ease  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
acofp(»aUon— 

"(I)  '27.3  percent'  shall  be  subsUtuted  for 
'S3  percent'  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
933(a),  and 

"(U)  14/33'  ShaU  be  subsUtuted  for  '>Ht' 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  933(a). 

"'(3)  Substitution  in  lieu  op  appucation 
OF  sacnoN  sei.— Sbction  s»i(A)<4>  shall 

NOT  APPLY  TO  ANY  BEVENUE  ENHANCEMBHT 


OIL,  GAS,  OB  OaOIHEBMAL 

""(A)  In  general.— The  disallowance  under 
section  1602(aX3XD>- 

"(1)  shall  apply  to  dlsposlUons  of  oil.  gas. 
or  geotheimsl  i»t>pertleB  during  the  reve- 
nue enhancement  perkxL  and 

"(11)  Bhall  be  made  In  the  manner  provided 
In  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Mahneb  of  vumrurum  diballow- 
ANCE.— In  the  case  of  any  disposition  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (AXI).  15  percent  of 
the  leaser  of — 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  deideUon 
deductions  allocable  to  such  property,  or 

"(U)  the  exoeas  deecrlbed  in  section 
1354(aXlXB)  reduced  by  any  amount  treat- 
ed as  ordinary  income  under  section  1354. 
shaU  be  treated  as  gain  which  is  ordinary 
income  under  section  13S4  and  ahall  be  rec- 
ognized notsrtthstanrtlng  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Utle.  Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  the  dispoBttion  of  any 
property  to  the  extent  section  lSS4(a)  does 
not  apply  to  such  disposition  by  reason  of 
the  rules  made  applicable  by  aeetlon 
1354(bXl). 

"(C)  Depletion  BBBOcnon.— Por  purpoaea 
of  subparagraph  (B),  the  t«m  'deptetkm  de- 
ductions' means  the  deductions  for  deple- 
tion with  respect  to  the  property  (or  any 
other  property)  which  were  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  (or  any  other  person)  to  the 
extent  adJustmenU  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
the  property  were  made  on  account  of  such 
deductions  (or  would  have  been  made  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  would  have  reduced 
the  adjusted  basis  below  aero). 

"(h)  INCXNTIVE  Stock  Options.- The  dis- 
aUowance under  section  1803(aX4XAX- 

"(1)  ShaU  apply  to  any  transfer  of  stock 
pursuant  to  the  exercise  (hiring  the  revenue 
enhancement  period  of  an  incentive  stock 
opUon.and 

"(3)  shaU  be  made— 

"(A)  by  including  15  percent  of  the  excess 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  restriction 
other  than  a  restriction  which,  by  lU  terms. 
wiU  never  lapse)  at  the  time  of  the  exercise 
over  the  option  price  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  Individual  exerdslnc  the  opUon.  and 

"'(B)  by  aUowIng  the  employer  a  deducUon 
for  the  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

for  the  taxable  year  of  the  individual  or  em- 
ployer (as  the  case  may  be)  in  which  the  ex- 
ercise occurs. 

"(1)  F8C  Benefrb.— 

"'(1)  In  genebal.— The  disaUowance  under 
section  ie02(aX4KB)  shaU  be  made  by  ap- 
plying section  923  with  the  foUowlng  subeti- 
tuUons: 


"(J)  Depbual  op  Tax  on  Incomx  op  (Con- 
trolled PoBxiaH  C(»pobations.— "The  dlsal- 
lowanoe under  aeetlon  1803(aX4XC)  shaU  be 
made  by  increasing  the  amcnrnt  of  the  sub- 
part P  tnoome  of  a  controlled  foreign  o(»po- 
ratlon  for  any  revenue  enhancement  year 
by  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
excess  (If  any)  of— 

"(1)  the  — "i*«t-  and  profits  of  such  con- 
tnriled  foreign  corporation  for  such  taxable 
year,  over 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  subpart  P  income 
of  such  corptnation  for  such  taxable  year 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion). 

'"(k)  Corporate  Liquisation  NoNREOotan- 
TioN  Provisions.— 

"(1)  SNcrnm  sss.— The  dlsallowanoe  under 
section  1603(aX4KDKi>- 

"(A)  ShaU  apply  to  distribuUoas  made 
during  the  revenue  enhancement  period, 
and 

"(B)  shaU  be  made  by  recognising  15  per- 
cmt  of  the  gain  whldi  is  not  recognised 
under  section  336  but  would  have  been  rec- 
ognised had  the  distributed  piupaty  been 
sold  to  the  distributee. 

"(3)  Section  sst.— The  disaUowance  under 
section  1603(aX4XDXU>- 

"(A)  shaU  apply  to  ssles  or  exdianges 
during  the  revenue  enhancement  period, 
and 

"(B)  shaU  be  made  by  reoognlslnc  15  per- 
cent of  any  gain  to  which  section  337(a)  ap- 
pUea. 

"(1)  Tax  ExmPTioNS  pob  cxanr  unions.— 

"(1)  In  oeherau— The  disallowance  under 
secUon  1803(aX4XE)  shaU  be  made  by  im- 
posing a  tax  (computed  at  the  ratea  set 
forth  In  section  11(b))  on  IS  percent  of  the 
taxable  income  of  each  credit  union  de- 
scribed in  section  501(cX14XA). 

"(3)  Taxable  inoome.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  taxable  Income  shaU  be  oom- 
liuted  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
a  corporation  subject  to  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  chapter  I.  

"(3)  OlKIBBINATION  WITH  TAX  ON  UNBBLAIED 

BUSINESS  okxmix.— If  B  tBX  is  Imposed  by 
secUon  Sll(a)  tm  the  unrelated  business  tax- 
able income  of  any  credit  union  for  any  rev- 
enue enhancement  year,  fw  purposes  of 
paragraph  (I),  the  taxable  income  of  such 
credit  unkm  shaU  not  include  the  amount  of 
such  unrelated  business  taxable  tnoome.  but 
the  tax  imposed  by  paragrai^  (1)  shaU  be 
computed  at  the  rates  which  would  apply 
under  section  11(b)  to  taxable  Incomes  In 
excess  of  the  amount  of  such  unrelated 
business  taxable  Income. 

"(m)  10-Tbab  Averaging  pob  Lump  Sum 
DiSTRiaunoNS.— The  disaUowance  under 
section  1603(aX4XG)- 

"(1)  shaU  apply  to  lump  sum  dlstribuUons 
received  during  the  revalue  enhancement 
period,  and 
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"(3)  shall  be  made  by  reducing  by  IS  per- 
cent the  amount  treated  as  the  ordinary 
Income  portion  of  the  lump  sam  distribu- 
tion for  purposes  of  paraaraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
of  section  40a<e>. 

"(n)  Dbtbuuu.  or  Ckrtaiii  SMiprmo 
iNcoicK.— The  disallowance  under  section 
1803(a)(4HH)  shaU  be  made— 

"(1)  by  dlsallowlnc  IS  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  taxable  income 
which  would  otherwise  be  allowed  under 
secUon  607(dKlKA)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1937. 

"(2>  by  disallowing  IS  percent  of  the  non- 
recognition  of  gain  which  would  otherwise 
be  allowed  under  secUon  a07(dMlHB)  of 
such  Act,  and 

"(3)  by  including  in  gross  income  15  per- 
cent of  the  earnings  (Including  gains  and 
losses)  from  the  investment  and  reinvest- 
ment of  amounts  held  in  the  capital  con- 
struction fund  established  under  section  607 
of  such  Act. 

Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the  ac- 
counts of  any  capital  construction  fund  to 
take  Into  account  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

-8RC  Uir  OTHIK  SPiaAL  BULI8. 

"(a)  CooRoiHATioii  Wm  SicnoN  291.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chap- 
ter, this  chapter  shall  be  applied  before  the 
application  of  section  291. 

"(b)  Sbctioh  18  Not  To  Applt.— No  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  in  a  rate  of  tax  for  purposes  of  sec- 
Uon IS. 

-8BC  l««.  YBABS  TO  WHICH  CHAPTUt  APPUE8. 

"(a)  RiTKHUB  ERHAMcnfiirr  Ybak.— For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  'revenue 
enhancement  year"  means  any  taxable  year 
any  portion  of  which  is  within  the  revenue 
enhancement  period. 

"(b)  RavmuB  EmiAMcmxirr  Psbiod.— The 
term  'revenue  enhancement  period'  means 
the  period  which— 

"(1)  begins  on  January  1, 19M,  and 

"(2)  ends  on  December  31, 1989. 

"(c)  SracuL  Rule  por  Fiscal  Yiak  Tax- 

PATIBS.- 

"(1)  III  Odibul.— In  the  case  of  any  reve- 
nue enhancement  year— 

"(A)  which  Is  not  a  calendar  year,  and 

"(B)  all  of  which  is  not  within  the  revenue 
enhancement  period. 

sections  1601.  1602,  and  1603  (and  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c).  (g).  (h),  (J),  (k).  (1),  (m).  and 
(n)  of  section  1612)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting for  'IS  percent'  each  place  It  ap- 
pears the  percentage  determined  \mder 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  DBnuaHATioii  or  pmciiii'aok.- Por 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  percentage 
determined  under  this  paragraph  is  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  18 
percent  as— 

"(A)  the  number  of  days  during  the  tax- 
able year  described  in  paragraph  (1)  which 
are  within  the  revenue  enhancement  period, 
bears  to 

"(B)  the  number  of  days  in  the  entire  tax- 
able year. 

"(3)  Compahabu  ASJtrmfiirrs  ni  oTHm 
piovisioMS.— Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  adjustments  equivalent  to 
the  adjustments  provided  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
1604  and  1612(1). 
■4BC  ISIL  BBCULATION& 

"The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations ss  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter." 

(b)  Clssucal  AnxKOMXirr.- The  table  of 
chapters   for   subtitle   A    is   amended    by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Chapter  7.  Temporary  reductions  In  tax 
expenditures." 

(c)  Errt'iivi  Datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31, 19S8. 


By  Mr.  DKX>NCINI: 

8.  557.  A  bill  to  authorise  «  project 
for  bank  erosion  control  on  the  Rilllto 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson.  AZ:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worics. 

MLUTO  Kivm  aaosioR  comtrol  projbct 
•  Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
UxUy,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  undertake  a  bank  ero- 
sion control  project  on  the  Rillito 
River  In  Tucson,  AZ.  The  purpose  of 
the  project  is  to  provide  protection 
against  the  level  of  flooding  that  oc- 
curred in  this  area  in  October  IMS. 

Approximately  40  river  miles  are  in- 
cluded within  the  Rillito  River  syston. 
This  system  encompasses  the  Rillito 
River,  Pantano  Wash.  Tanque  Verde 
Creek.  Sabino  Creek  and  Aqua  Ca- 
llente  Wash.  Major  portions  of 
Tanque  Verde  Creek.  Sabino  Creek 
and  Aqua  Caliente  Wash  are  presently 
considered  natural  and  consist  of 
braided  shallow  water  courses  with  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  riparian  vegeta- 
tion. In  contrast,  a  majority  of  the  Ril- 
lito River  and  Pantano  Wash  have 
been  subjected  to  urban  encroachment 
over  the  past  40  years.  Increasing  ur- 
banization, encroachment  into  the 
floodplain.  gravel  mining,  and  local- 
ised channel  Improvements  all  have 
disrupted  the  equilibrium  of  the  river 
system,  and  have  resulted  in  serious 
flooding  and  erosion  hasards  for  exist- 
ing development  and  public  facilities 
within  or  near  the  river  environment. 

The  flooding  that  occurred  in  1983 
clearly  illustrates  the  degree  of 
damage  that  can  be  created  by  acts  of 
nature.  As  you  know.  Mr.  President, 
the  desert  environment  and  climatic 
conditions  in  Arizona  leave  otir  com- 
munities open  to  flash  flooding.  We  do 
not  have  the  luxury  of  advanced  flood 
warnings  where  mitigating  action  can 
be  accomplished  over  several  dajrs. 
Our  reaction  time  is  measured  in 
hours  and  many  times  in  minutes.  We 
must  act  now  to  Insure  that  the  Rillito 
River  system  can  adequately  carry  the 
runoff  of  a  100-year  storm  event.  Sta- 
tistical data  and  flood  occurrence  pre- 
dictions are  fine  tools  for  long-range 
planning  but  our  communities  live 
with  the  reality  that  major  flooding 
could  occur  in  any  given  year.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  insure  the  protection 
of  public  facilities  and  private  proper- 
ty from  flood  inundation  and  erosion 
hazards.  The  flooding  of  1083  clearly 
illustrates  the  need  for  a  positive,  uni- 
fied solution  to  future  flood  control  on 
the  Rillito  River  system. 


Mr,  President,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  provides  that  unified  ap- 
proach for  present  and  future  flood 
control  on  the  Rillito  River  system. 
The  Pima  County  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict has  passed  a  bond  issue  and  wiU 
participate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  finance  a  portion  of  the  total 
costs  for  the  completion  of  this  impor- 
tant project.  Pima  Coimty,  together 
with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
have  developed  a  plan  concept  to 
manage  the  river  system  as  a  resource 
rather  than  a  liability.  The  momen- 
tum for  decisive  action  is  tmderway. 
and  we  must  not  allow  this  oinwrtimi- 
ty  to  move  the  project  forward  pass.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  can  review 
this  legislation  and  take  appnvriate 
action  before  we  have  another  flood- 
ing situation.* 
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By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Stmxs,  Mr.  Matsd- 
iiAOA.  Mr.  BoKSH,  BCr.  Hnm. 
Mr.  OtASSLBT,  Mr.  I^vm.  Mr. 
DixoM.      Mr.      Bxnxm,      Mr. 
Rxaout,    Mr.    Johmstoii,    Mr. 
BusDicK.  and  Mrs.  Hawkihs): 
S.  558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permanently 
exclude    educational    assistance    pro- 
grams from   gross   income,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

niPUlTB  KBDCATIOIIAL  ASSISTAMCS  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  12  of  my  colleagues  to 
Introduce  worthy  and  necessary  legis- 
lation: the  Enu)loyee  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1985. 

Since  1978,  section  127  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  has  made  the  bene- 
fits of  educational  advancement  more 
readily  available  to  working  Ameri- 
cans. Section  127  permits  an  employee 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  educa- 
tional assistance  provided  by  his  or 
her  employer,  whether  or  not  for  edu- 
cation directly  related  to  the  employ- 
ee's current  Job.  It  works,  because  it  is 
good  business  for  an  employer  to  con- 
tribute to  an  employee's  education. 
Better  educated  employees  make  for 
better  business. 

Between  1978  and  1984,  more  than  7 
million  American  workers  furthered 
their  education  with  employer-provid- 
ed, tax-free  educational  sssistance. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  ensure  that  millions  more  worth- 
ing Americans  will  be  able  to  benefit 
from  this  most  worthy  tax  provision, 
which  otherwise  will  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1985. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are 
straightforward.  First,  the  biU  would 
make  section  127  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Tax  Code,  and  retain  the  ctirrent 
$5,000  per  employee  cap  on  the 
amount  of  educational  assistance  that 
will  be  treated  ss  tax  free.  This  cap. 
however,  would  be  indexed  annually 


for  Inflation.  As  before,  contributions 
above  the  cap  would  be  considered  tax- 
able for  income  and  employment  tax 
purposes.  The  legislation  also  would 
retain  current  reporting  requirements 
for  employee  educational  assistance 
plans. 

The  $5,000  cap  for  tuition  assistance 
provided  under  section  127  would  not 
apply  to  such  assistance  provided  to 
research  and  teaching  positions  pro- 
vided by  colleges  and  universities  to 
their  graduate  students.  The  cap 
would  inhibit  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities from  attracting  the  most  gifted 
graduate  students,  and  interfere  with 
the  traditional  practice  of  offering 
able  students  teaching  and  research 
assistantshlps  in  return  for  tuition  as- 
sistance. In  this  context  the  legislation 
also  amends  section  117(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  make  perma- 
nent the  current  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  tuition  remission  provided 
by  universities  to  their  graduate  re- 
search and  teaching  assistants.  While 
some  institutions  provide  direct  finan- 
cial assistance  to  graduate  teaching 
and  research  assistants  under  section 
127,  many  others  simply  reduce  tuition 
for  their  graduate  teaching  and  re- 
search assistants,  and  this  is  consid- 
ered tax  free  under  section  117(d). 

Mr.  President.  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  in  1786  that  "By  far  the  most 
important  bill  in  our  whole  code,  is 
that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people.  No  other  sure  foun- 
dation can  be  devised  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  happiness."  Sec- 
tions 127  and  117  are  the  provisions  of 
the  "code"— the  Tax  Code— that  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  working 
Americans,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
enlightenment  of  our  citizens  and  the 
improvement  of  our  Nation's  commer- 
cial capacities. 

Section  127  has  enabled  working 
men  and  women  who  otherwise  might 
not  be  able  to  afford  a  better  educa- 
tion, to  further  their  studies  whether 
or  not  these  studies  are  directly  relat- 
ed to  their  occupations.  This  section  of 
the  Tax  Code  encourages  American 
workers  to  keep  up  to  date  with  new 
developments  in  their  fields,  and  per- 
mits thousands  of  lower  level  workers 
to  advance  themselves  through  under- 
gradtiate  and  graduate  degree  pro- 
grams. 

Section  127  has  also  been  responsi- 
ble for  retraining  millions  of  American 
industrial  workers  whose  Jobs  were 
threatened  by  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology. Without  section  127.  many  of 
these  workers  would  have  found  that 
the  retraining  necessary  to  keep  them 
employable  would  cause  them  to  incur 
additional  income  tax  liabilities.  In 
short,  without  section  127  they  might 
well  have  found  themselves  unem- 
ployed. American  management  and 
labor  recognize  together  that  workers 
should  be  able  to  receive  educational 
assistance  from  their  employers  to  im- 


prove their  skills  and  productivity  and 
mnaln  employed,  in  their  current 
field  or  another.  For  this  reason,  an 
unusual  coalition  of  management  and 
labor  supports  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  organizations  and 
firms  which  support  this  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Riooio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>ro.  as  follows: 

OaCMLinZATIONS  SUPPORTOIO  Emplotb 

Educatioii  Assistamoc 


American 
American 
American 
American 

opment. 
American 

Uvea. 
American 

Uon. 
American 


Banken  Association. 
Electronics  Association. 
Hospital  Association. 
Society  for  Training  and  Devel- 

Sodety  of  Aaaocation  Execu- 

Sodety  of  Engineering  Educa- 

Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

American  Society  for  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration. 

American  Retail  Federation. 

Association  for  Counseling  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Association  of  Data  Processing  Service  Or- 
ganizations. 

VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Electronics  Industries  Association. 

Institute  of  Electrical  Electronics  Engi- 
neers. 

International  City  Management  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Alliance  of  Business. 

National  Assodatton  of  Manufacturers. 

NaUonal  RetaU  MerchanU  Association. 

National  Society  of  ProfeaslCMial  Engi- 
neers. 

NaUonal  Tooling  and  Machining  Associa- 
tion. 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Bnployees. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Commimlcations  Worlcers  of  Amorlca. 

NaUonal  Education  AssodaUon. 

Printing  and  Oraphlc  Communications 
International  Union. 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 

TelecommunlcaUons  IntemaUonal  Unl<m. 

United  AutomobQe.  Aerospace  and  Agri- 
culture Implement  Workers  of  America. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
IntemaUonal  Union. 

Ameritech. 

AT  *  T. 

Baltimore  Oas  Ac  Electric. 

BeU  Atlantic. 

Bell  Communications  Research  Incorp- 

BeU  South. 

Brunswick  Corp. 

The  Clorox  Company. 

Control  Data  Corp. 

DataCJeneraL 

Deere  &  Co. 

Digital  Equipment 

Eaton  Corp- 

Edison  Electric  InsUtute. 

FMS  CorporaUon. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

General  Motors  Corp. 

Oeneral  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp. 

Haseltine  Corp. 

Intel  Corp. 

International  Business  Machines. 

Jemed. 


Ubbey-Owens-Ford  Co. 
Maeom. 

Martin  MarletU  Corp. 

McDonnell  Doutfas  Corp. 

McOrawHOL 

MoWl  Corporation. 

Motorola. 

New  York  SUte  Electric  A  Oas  Co. 

NTNEZ. 

Padflc  Teleals. 

Peprico. 

Pflser,  Inc. 

Phillips  Petrdteam. 

Southwestern  BeO. 

Sperry  Corp. 

Texas  Instruments. 

TRW  Inc. 

Union  Carbide  Corp. 

United  EDergy  Resources  Inc. 

United  Technologies. 

T780  Corporation. 

WUrpool  CorporaUon. 

WJt.OTaoe. 

American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Buainea. 

American  Anodation  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges. 

American  AssodaUon  of  State  CJolleges 
and  Unlvenitles. 

American  OouncU  on  Education. 

Association  of  AmrrriBan  Medkxl  CoUegea. 

Asaodatlon  <A  American  Universities. 

Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Unf- 
versittes. 

AsBodatifm  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. 

Aaaodation  of  Urban  Universities. 

Council  of  Independent  Colleges. 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States. 

National  AssodaUon  for  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty in  Higher  Educalton 

National  Association  of  0>llege  and  Uni- 
versity Buaineas  Officers. 

National  Assodatton  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Univenities. 

National  Aasodatlon  of  Schools  and  Od- 
leges  of  the  United  Methodist  Cburdi. 

National  Association  of  State  Unhrerstties 
and  Land-Orant  Colleges. 

National  AssodaUon  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  opportunity  for  firms  to  help 
train  their  employees.  Is  of  great  value 
to  the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 
American  private  enterprise  must  con- 
tinue to  advance  technologically.  If  we 
are  to  remain  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national economy.  Educated  employ- 
ees, from  researchers  to  assembly  line 
workers,  enable  American  business  to 
remain  competitive  with  and  surpass 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Section  127  has  made  It  possible  not 
only  to  retrain  woi^ers  but  also  for 
thousands  of  American  businessmen 
and  scholars  to  pursue  advanced  grad- 
uate education. 

According  to  the  American  Electron- 
ics Association,  there  has  beoi  a  short- 
age of  20,000  engineers  between  1981 
and  1985.  To  counter  this  troubling 
trend,  almost  SO  percent  of  America's 
largest  electronics  firms  initiated  edu- 
cational assistance  programs  to  en- 
courage employees  to  pursue  advanced 
degrees  in  electronics.  Section  127  also 
has  enabled  thousands  of  public 
school  teachers  to  receive  their  ad- 
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vanced  degrees,  augmenting  the  qual- 
ity of  Instruction  In  our  public  schools. 
A  1984  survey  prepared  by  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association  found  that 
almost  45  percent  of  all  American 
public  school  systems  provide  tuition 
assistance  to  teachers  seeking  gradu- 
ate credits  and  degrees. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me  that  any  measure 
to  enhance  the  education  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  a  step  toward  a  stronger, 
more  secure  democracy— one  that  not 
only  leads,  but  is  led  in  an  enlightened 
and  Just  manner.  Lord  Brougham  told 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1828.  "Edu- 
cation makes  a  people  easy  to  lead,  but 
difficult  to  drive;  easy  to  govern,  but 
impossible  to  enslave."  Our  national 
livelihood— our  economy— and  our 
most  envied  form  of  government— our 
democracy— depend  on  an  enlightened 
citizenry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  the  Itoployee  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1985  and  pass  it 
speedily. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Training  and  Develop- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

8.558 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
llepnaentatit>e»   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congreu  auembted, 

SCCnON  1.  SHOKfTTTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Employee 
EducaUonal  Aaristance  Act  of  1985". 

8K.  1  AMKNDimnS  KBLATINC  TO  EDUCATIONAL 
A88I8TANCB  PtOGRAMS. 

(a)  PBUiAitxirr  ExcldbIoh  From  Okoss 
Imcomx.— Subaectlon  (d)  of  section  127  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatlns 
to  educational  aBlstanoe  programs)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  AmniAL  EzcLusioii  LmmD.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  137  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  EzcLDSioH  Fioif  Oaoss  iNcoia.— 

"(1)  Ik  oxmaAL.— OroM  Income  of  an  em- 
ployee does  not  Include  amounts  paid  or  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  employer  for  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  employee  if  the  as- 
sistance Is  furnished  pursuant  to  a  program 
which  Is  described  in  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  $5,000  MAXimm  KZCLUSIOM.— If,  but 
for  this  paragraph,  this  section  would  ex- 
clude from  KTOss  income  more  than  85,000 
of  wnountB  paid  or  expenses  incurred  for 
educational  assistance  furnished  to  an  em- 
ployee during  a  calendar  year,  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  the  first  $5,000  of  such 
amounts  iwld  or  expenses  incurred." 

"(3)  Imixiiia  or  maximum  bxclusiom.— 
Beginning  In  1987,  the  dollar  amount  In 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  adjusted  each  calen- 
dar year  by  Increasing  such  amount  by  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  such  calendar 
year  as  determined  under  section  1(f). 

"(4)   SraCIAL   KULX    rOR    CKRTAIH    ORAOUATt 

SI uuEW  18.— Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  to 
educational  assistance  furnished  by  an  edu- 
cational organization  described  In  section 
i70(bXlMAKil)  to  any  individual  who  is  a 
graduate  student  engaged  in  teaching  or  re- 
search activities  for  such  organization.". 


(c)  ConroBMiira  AMxmMixms.- 

(1)  Section  117(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  qualified  tuition  reductions)  la  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "graduate  level"  In 
paragraph  (2).  the  foUowlnr  "except  for 
graduate  studenu  described  In  paragraph 
(3)", 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4).  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  CDTAn  oaASVATi  STUMms.— Gradu- 
ate sttidents  are  described  in  this  paragraph 
if  engaged  in  teaching  or  research  activities 
for  an  educational  Institution  described  In 
secUon  170(bXlXAXU). '. 

(2)  Section  127(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definitions  and  special  rules)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (8). 

(d)  TicmncAi.  AMXHDMiirr  to  tbs  Rbobt- 
uro  AMD  RaooBiMTororo  RaQonsKsvia.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  aeetton  80S9D  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  returns  and  reoords  with 
respect  to  certain  fringe  benefit  plans),  as 
added  by  Public  Law  98-811  and  Public  Law 
98-812.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Dsmrrnoira.- For  puipoaes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Spbcifixd  ranraa  asMirix  flam.— The 
tenn  'specified  fringe  benefit  plan'  means— 

"(A)  any  qualified  group  legal  servloes 
plan  (as  defined  In  section  120). 

"(B)  any  cafeteria  plan  (as  defined  In  sec- 
Uon 125),  and 

"(C)  any  educational  asslstanre  program 
(as  defined  in  section  127). 

"(2)  Appucablb  BXCLVSioa.— The  tenn  'ap- 
plicable exclusion  meana— 

"(A)  section  120.  In  the  case  of  a  qualified 
group  legal  services  plan. 

"(B)  section  125.  in  the  case  of  a  cafeteria 
plan,  and 

"(C>  section  127.  in  the  case  of  an  educa- 
tional awlitsncf  program.". 

(e>  Effimna  Dates.— 

(1)  Ik  OBKBaAL.- Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31. 1985. 

(2)  SuisacnoK  <d).— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  take  effect  on 
Janaury  1, 1985. 

AMxaicAK  Socnnr  roR  TtAomia 

AKB  DaviLoniiiiT.  Inc. 
Waahinglon.  DC,  rtbruary  11.  IMS. 
Hon.  Dakisl  Patrick  Motmihah. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  DC 

Dear  Sskator  Motkihak:  Employee  Edu- 
cational Assistance  (Internal  Revenue  Code 
Section  127)  expires  this  year,  and  we  are 
extremely  pleased  that  you  and  Senator 
Symms  are  Introducing  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  this  vital  educatl(Hi  provlatoo. 

The  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Development,  representing  50,000  profes- 
sionals who  are  responsible  for  employer- 
sponsored  training,  retraining,  education 
and  development  of  the  workforce,  strongly 
supports  educational  aid  as  an  efficient  and 
time-tested  means  for  helping  American 
workers  Improve  their  Job  and  career  capa- 
bilities. Our  members  represent  a  broad 
range  of  employers  who  provide  work  for 
more  than  half  of  the  nation's  employees. 
We  thus  have  an  ongoing  Interest  in  the 
productive  development  of  the  entire  work 
force. 

A8TD  has  gathered  data  to  show  that  em- 
ployee participation  In  educational  assist- 
ance programs  is  three  times  greater  when 
the  employer  does  not  have  to  withhold 
Income  tax  on  the  value  of  the  education.  In 


addition,  educational  aid  Is  offered  to  a 
broad  cross  section  of  employees  and  allows 
low  to  middle  income-level  employees 
achieve  upward  mobility,  acquire  new 
knowledge  and  skills,  and  cope  with  rapidly 
changing  workplace  needa  Educational  as- 
sistance also  helps  displaced  workers  who 
need  retracing  for  new  Jobs,  and  demon- 
strates a  positive  example  of  collaboration 
between  educational  Institutions  and  the 
private  sector. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
the  Finance  Committee  to  Insure  success  for 
the  "Employee  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1985". 

Sincerely. 

Curtis  E.  Plott. 
Bxecutive  Vice  Pretidentm 


By  Mr.  QUATLE  (for  himself. 
Mrs.  Hawkims.  and  Mr.  Crah- 

STOii): 
8.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  des-' 
ignate  the  week  of  October  6.  1985. 
through.  October  12.  1985.  as  "Mental 
nineas  Awareness  Week":  to  the  Cmn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MSKTAL  nXKRBS  AWARXKBSS  < 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorise the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 8-12.  1985.  "Mental  Dlness  Aware- 
ness Week." 

The  purpoae  of  this  resolution  is  to 
focus  public  attention  on  concerns  sur- 
rounding and  advances  in  treating 
mental  illness.  Mental  illness  is  a  prob- 
lem of  grave  concern  and  consequence 
in  our  society,  though  it  is  commonly 
and  unneceasarily  feared  and  misun- 
derstood. Currently.  31  to  41  million 
Americans  suffer  from  clearly  dlagnoa- 
able  mental  disorders  involving  signifi- 
cant disability  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment, attendance  at  school,  or  inde- 
pendent living.  Alcohol,  drug  and 
mental  disorders  affect  almost  19  per- 
cent of  American  adults  in  any  6 
month  period.  As  many  as  12  million 
children  suffer  from  mental  illness, 
which  impairs  vital  developmental  and 
maturational  processes.  The  elderly 
are  also  partictilarly  vulnerable  to 
mental  illness.  A  recent  NIMH  study 
concluded  that  approximately  19  per- 
cent of  the  population  will  suffer  from 
a  mental  disorder  in  their  lifetime.  All 
told,  mental  illness  costs  our  Nation 
$87  billion  annually  in  health  care  ex- 
penses and  lost  productivity. 

Recently,  serious  concerns  have  been 
raised  about  the  high  Incidence  of  sui- 
cides, puticularly  among  teenagers.  In 
reality  it  affects  all  age  groups.  It  is  es- 
timated over  33.000  mental  disorder- 
related  deaths  occur  each  year,  with  at 
least  29.000  being  attributed  to  suicide. 

Regrettably,  fear  and  misunder- 
standing of  mental  Illness  still  pervade 
the  Nation.  Often  the  mentally  ill  are 
portrayed  as  being  morally  weak,  and 
not  suffering  from  a  condition  accept- 
ed as  a  disease.  Those  afflicted,  be- 
cause of  the  dual  nature  of  their  pre- 


dicament,   their    illness,    and    their 
ahame,  often  do  not  seek  help. 

Mental  Illness  is  an  increasingly  cur- 
able disability  with  excellent  prospects 
for  amelioration  and  recovery  when 
properly  recognized  and  treated.  Re- 
covery from  psychiatric  problems  is 
not  only  impossible,  but  probable. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  mentally  ill  pa- 
tienU  show  significant  signs  of  recov- 
ery with  their  initial  treatment.  Much 
of  the  progress  in  the  treatment  can 
be  attributed  to  research  in  recent  dec- 
ades. This  research  has  led  to  a  wide 
array  of  new  and  more  effective  mo- 
dalities of  treatment— pharmacologi- 
cal, behavioral,  psychosocial— for  some 
of  the  most  inci«»cltaUng  forms  of 
mental  Illnesses— including  schizo- 
phrtniia.  major  affective  disorders, 
phobias,  and  panic  disorders. 

Mental  health  treatment  provides  a 
very  effective  cost-containment  tool 
l)ecauae  treatment  can  result  In  re- 
duced utilisation  of  more  costly  hospi- 
tal, medical,  and  surgical  servloes.  A 
recent  study  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  found  that  utOisa- 
tion  of  medical  and  surgical  services 
dropped  anywhere  from  5  to  85  per- 
cent following  psychiatric  care.  A 
Washington.  DC.  health  maintenance 
organization  found  that  patients  re- 
ceiving needed  mental  health  counsel- 
ing reduced  their  nonpsychiatrlc  phy- 
sician usage  by  31  percent  and  reduced 
lab  tests  and  x  rays  by  30  percent. 

This  Joint  resolution  is  inspired  and 
dedicated  to  such  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  (APAl 
whose  members  research  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness  and  treat  those 
suffering  from  the  disease.  Medical 
specialty  societies,  like  the  APA. 
which  itself  represents  29.000  psychia- 
trists nationwide,  stand  at  the  center 
of  efforts  to  bring  mental  illness  under 
control.  The  APA  and  its  membership 
believe  that  only  through  the  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  mental  ill- 
ness and  the  knowledge  of  available 
treatment  and  successful  cures  will 
the  fear  and  misunderstanding  of  this 
disease  diminish  with  people  then 
seeking  timely  and  impropriate  care. 

Mental  Illness  is  an  increasingly 
treatable  disease:  it  is  worthy  of  our 
attention  and  concern.  I  urge  support 
and  passage  of  this  imp(Mrtant  resolu- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

GRCSSIOHAI.  RBCOKS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 
8J.  Rrs.  87 

Whereas,  mental  illness  is  a  problem  of 
grave  concern  and  consequence  in  American 
society,  though  one  widely  but  unnecessar- 
ily feared  and  misunderstood: 

Whereas,  thirty-one  to  forty-one  million 
Americans  annually  suffer  from  clearly 
diagnosable  mental  disorders  involving  sig- 
nificant disability  with  respect  to  employ- 


ment, attendance  at  school,  or  Independent 

Uvlnr. 

Whereas,  alcohol,  drug  and  mental  disor- 
dera  affect  almost  19  percent  of  American 
adults  In  any  six  month  period: 

Whereas,  mental  illness  In  at  least  twelve 
million  children  interferes  with  vital  devel- 
opment and  matun^ional  processes: 

Whereas,  mental  disorder-related  deaths 
are  estimated  to  be  83,000  with  oomUned 
suicide  aocounttog  for  at  least  39.000,  al- 
though the  real  number  is  thought  to  be  at 
least  three  times  higher. 

Whereas,  our  growing  populatioa  of  the 
elderly  Is  partlcularty  vtilneraUe  to  naental 
Illness: 

Whereas,  mental  disorders  result  In  stag- 
gering cosU  to  society,  totaling  an  estimated 
$87,000,000,000  in  direct  treatment  and  sup- 
port, and  taMUreet  eosU  to  society,  ineludhig 
lost  productivity; 

Whereas,  mental  ainess  Is  increasingly  a 
treatable  disability  with  excellent  prospeeU 
for  amelioratioD  and  lecovery  wrhea  proper- 
ly IfimglllllfMl' 

Whereas,  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
unprecedented  major  research  devdop- 
ments  bringing  new  methods  and  teduxdo- 
gy  to  the  sophisticated  and  objective  study 
of  the  functioning  of  the  btain  and  lU  Unk- 
agea  to  both  normal  and  abnocmal  behavior 

Whereas,  research  in  recent  decades  has 
led  to  a  wide  array  of  new  and  more  etfeo- 
Uve  modalities  of  treatment  (pbannaeoiogl- 
cal.  behavioral.  psydMsodal)  for  some  of 
the  moat  incapacitating  fonns  of  mental  m- 
ness  (induiUng  sdiiaopbrenla,  oaalor  effee- 
Uve  disorders,  phobias  and  panic  dlaorden): 

Whereas,  appropriate  treatment  of  mental 
illnesB  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  cost-ef- 
fective in  terms  of  restored  productivity,  re- 
duced utilisatlan  of  other  health  services, 
and  lessened  social  dependence; 

Whereas,  reeent  and  unparalleled  growth 
In  adentlflc  knowledge  about  mental  mneas 
has  generated  the  eunent  emeigence  of  a 
new  threshold  of  opportunity  for  future  re- 
search advances  and  fruitful  application  to 
specific  clinical  problema  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Retolved  fry  the  SemaU  and  Homae  of  He- 
pnaentattavet  al  the  United  Statea  titAmtr- 
ico  in  Oofwret*  ossemMed, 

That  the  week  beginning  on  October  8. 
1985,  Is  hereby  designated  as  "Mental  Dl- 
neas  Awareness  Week",  and  the  PresldcDt  is 
authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  prodar 
motion  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  we^  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  aettvitlea.* 

By  Mr.  ORA88LET: 
SJ.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  direct- 
ing that  the  Natlcmsl  Institutes  of 
Health  receive  full  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1985  for  new  and  competing  re- 
search grants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

PULL  rUKDlKO  POa  KATIOMAL  MSTlXUllS  OP 


•  Mr.  ORASSUnr.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  today  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion that  would  reverse  the  directive 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  reduce  current  year  re- 
search support  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Recently,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  ordered 
the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health  to 
inform  its  grsntees  that  1,500  fewer 
research  grants  will  be  available  in 
1985  than  orginally  provided  by  the 


Congress.  The  OMB  directive  reduces 
from  an  estimated  6.500  to  some  5.000 
the  number  of  new  and  competing  re- 
search grants  NIH  will  be  permitted  to 
award  this  fiscal  year.  Purtheimore, 
National  Institutes  of  Heslth  have 
been  requested  to  obligate  part  of 
fiscal  year  1985'8  appropriation  for 
multiyear  awards. 

Clearly,  this  plan  violates  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  when  both  bodies 
psssfd  appropriations  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1985  which  specifically  provided 
funds  to  support  between  6,200  and 
6360  new  and  competitive  awards.  The 
National  Institutes  properly  responded 
by  ««tMwinHng  availability  of  v>proxi- 
mately  6,500  grants  in  the  current 
flsadyear. 

The  dedsifm  by  OMB  to  pursue  a  re- 
duction in  NIH  research  grants 
Uiwarts  funding  priorities  clearly  es- 
tablished by  Cmigress  and  sets  a  foun- 
dation for  a  reduction  in  funding  in 
future  years.  As  my  oollesgues  sre  un- 
doubtedly aware,  the  administration  is 
requesting  in  its  budget  proposal  for 
fiscal  year  1986  a  reduction  in  the 
budget  for  NIH  by  atanost  $300  mU- 
llcHi.  Therefore,  the  administration's 
policy  to  reduce  awards  and  defer 
funds  this  srear  is  ccmsistent  with  its 
desire  not  to  make  research  commit- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1985  that  it  would 
not  continue  in  fiscal  year  1986  and 
beymKL 

Reducing  the  number  of  new  and 
competing  NIH  grants  this  year  would 
seriously  disrupt  the  Nation's  research 
capacity.  And  such  dedskms  should 
not  be  made  by  administrative  fiat. 

I  feel  that  Congress  has  already 
9oken  clearly  on  iU  funding  decisions 
fOT  fiscal  year  1985  in  Public  Law  98- 
819.  I  also  sense  that  there  would  be 
very  little  suivort  for  a  reducticm  in 
NIH  funtUng  such  as  that  proposed  by 
the  administration  in  its  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  proposaL  That  is  why  I 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a 
resolution  which  reaffirms  the  Con- 
gress' dedsl<m  that  6.500  NIH  awards 
be  made  available  this  year. 

This  Joint  resolution,  which  Is  identi- 
cal to  a  Joint  resolution  offered  by 
Congressnuui  WAxauH  in  the  House, 
will  sssuie  that  Congress'  legislative 
intuit  is  f  oUowed  and  that  the  laws  It 
writes  are  properly  adminlstoed.  It 
also  recognizes  the  vital  research  mis- 
sion of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  improving  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  coqwnsoring  this  ImiMr- 
tant  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  RsooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRD.  as  followS: 


•!JJ]AJIAV; 
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Wbereu  the  National  Institute*  of  Health 
are  amonc  the  f oremoat  biomedical  research 
Institutions  In  the  world: 

Whereas  the  NaUonal  InsUtutea  of  Health 
are  responsible  for  supportlnc  basic  biomed- 
ical and  behavioral  research  critical  to  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  American  people: 

Whereas  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
promote  expansion  in  scientific  knowledge 
vital  to  understanding  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  through  the  award  of  grants 
for  individual  Investigator-initiated  re- 
search: 

Whereas  the  Congress  appropriated  funds 
to  award  approximately  6.S00  such  grants  in 
fiscal  year  1985  in  PubUc  Law  9e-«19.  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1985: 

Whereas  the  NaUonal  InsUtutes  of 
Health,  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  recently  notified 
researchers  that  the  number  of  new  and 
competing  research  grants  available  for 
award  in  fiscal  year  1985  wlU  be  5.000.  which 
Is  1.500  below  that  Intended  by  the  Con- 


Whereas  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  order  to  reduce  NIH  grant  support 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  congressional 
Intent  as  reflected  in  the  House  and  Senate 
Committee  Repmts  accompanying  the  bills 
leading  to  Public  Iaw  98-819: 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  arbitrary  reduction  In  biomedical 
research  support  grants  will  have  a  serious- 
ly disruptive  Impact  on  the  nation's  re- 
search capacity  and  may  result  In  the  clos- 
ing of  nimierous  research  laboratories  previ- 
ously notified  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  they  were  likely  candidates  for 
funding; 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
n$entativet  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Cttnon—  auembUd,  That  from  appro- 
priations under  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriatltm  Act. 
1985.  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
enable  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
award  6.500  new  and  competing  research 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1985.« 


UMI 


By  Mr.  HKIiMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

ZoMifSKT,  Mr.  Abohok.  Mr.  Ah- 

DRxws.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bdit- 

ssN,   Mr.   Btncpcas,   Mr.   Bxnt- 

DicK.  Bfr.  CHAm,  Mr.  CHxm, 

Mr.  CocHHAN.  Mr.  Cohkh.  Mr. 

D'Amato,     Mr.     DncoH.     Mr. 

Dole.     Mr.     DoMxinci,     Bfr. 

DuRnrBKRGER.    Mr.    East.   Mr. 

Fy>BD.  Mr.   ExoH,  Mr.  Hatch. 

Mr.  Hatttcld.  Mr.  Hsruii,  BCr. 

HoLLiNGS,    Mr.    InovTK.    Mr. 

Kasten,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Lcvn. 

Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Matsumaqa,  Mr. 

McClure.  Mr.  McComiKLL.  Mr. 

NicKLRS.  Mr.  Ntthh,  Mr.  Pris- 

siXR.  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Sarbakcs. 

Mr.  STEmns.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 

Warner,  and  Mr.  Wilson  ): 
S.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim March  20.  1985.  as  "National  Ag- 
riculture Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

MATIOHAL  ACRICULTUIIX  DAT 

Mr.  HELBCS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Senator 
2k>Ri]f8KT  and  39  others,  a  Joint  resolu- 


Uon  designating  March  20.  1984.  as 
"NaUonal  Agriculture  Day." 

TMs  has  become  an  annual  event  to 
honor  the  tremendous  contribution  of 
farmers  to  our  Nation's  strength  and 
well-being.  Farmers— along  with  proc- 
essors, packagers,  distributors,  and 
other  agribusinesses  comprise  20  per- 
cent of  America's  labor  force.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  world's  largest  commercial 
industry.  But.  the  contribution  of  our 
Nation's  farmers  is  far  more  than  eco- 
nomic, because  they  also  provide  the 
American  consumer  with  the  most 
stable  and  economic  sum>ly  of  food 
and  fiber  enjoyed  by  any  other  people 
of  the  world. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  honor 
the  people  of  our  agriculture  industry 
this  year,  because  this  Is  truly  a  water- 
shed jrear  for  agrictilture. 

Many  American  farmers  are  suffer- 
ing severe  hardship— hardship  caused 
by  our  failed  farm  policies.  This  hard- 
ship is  in  part,  the  result  of  massive 
Federal  subsidies  to  agriculture.  In  the 
past  4  years,  net  farm  income  declined 
27  percent  compared  to  the  previous  4 
years  while  direct  Federal  payments  to 
farmers  increased  over  300  percent. 

This  farm  distress  is  the  result  of  in- 
flexible Oovemment  price  sunx>rts 
above  maricet-based  levels.  This  policy 
has  stimulated  massive  worldwide 
overproduction  and  competition  that 
our  farmers  would  not  otherwise  have 
had.  So,  ironically,  our  Oovemment 
programs  have  benefited  foreign  farm- 
ers while  causing  economic  decline  of 
our  own  farmers.  The  worldwide  over- 
production has  dried  up  many  of  our 
export  marltets  and  caused  commodity 
prices  to  decline. 

The  current  hardship  wlU  continue 
and  probably  get  worse  as  long  as  we 
continue  the  present  farm  policies.  I 
can  say  with  assurance  that  no  one 
wants  the  current  sittiation  to  contin- 
ue. There  is  no  alternative  but  to 
return  our  price  support  structure  to 
market  orientation  if  we  are  to  Im- 
prove the  conditions  for  the  family 
farmer. 

The  D.8.  family  farmer  represents 
the  best  of  what  this  great  country 
has  to  offer.  The  family  farm  Is  the 
social  basis  of  a  way  of  life  that  built 
this  country— rugged  individualism 
and  opportunity.  Tes.  the  family 
farmer  Is  not  only  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  but  also  the  backbone  of 
thousands  of  local  commimities  and 
school  districts.  The  determination,  in- 
genuity, and  creativity  so  important  in 
the  formation  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  are  especially  prevalent  In  the 
family  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  afforded 
us  by  the  expiring  farm  legislation  to 
set  agriculture  back  on  the  path  of 
growth  and  opportunity,  we  will  most 
certainly  see  the  continued  erosion 
and  hardship  of  this  vital  industry.  So, 
as  we  honor  our  Nation's  farmers  for 


their  contribution  to  society,  let  us 
also  determine  to  make  the  changes  in 
farm  policy  necessary  to  ensiire  their 
long-term  growth,  opportunity,  and 
proq)erity. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

S.4t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClo».  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ftom  Missouri 
[Mr.  DAMfonH],  the  Smator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hvlin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hacsrl.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Obamm].  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mxl- 
CHB]  were  added  as  oosponsors  of  8. 
49.  a  Mil  to  protect  fireann  owners' 
constitutional  rights.  dvU  Uberties. 
and  rights  to  privacy, 
s.  io« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmohb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  DANroRTHl.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dono].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BorbnI 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a 
biU  to  amend  chapter  44,  titie  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of 
armor-piercing  bullets, 
s.  lie 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  HacBT]  was  added  as  a  cotpooaor 
of  S.  210.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  inclusion 
of  tax/exempt  Interest  from  the  calcu- 
latiim  determining  the  taxation  of 
Social  Sectirity  benefits. 

S.SS1 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Prtmu  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fnMn  Virginia 
[Mr.  Triblb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  281.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  a  section 
dealing  with  public  safety  vehicles. 
s.  «oa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prissier,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MATSTmAOA]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dorbhbbroer] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  402.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  for  qDecialised 
equipment  for  telephone  service  to 
certain  disabled  persons. 

S.  440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Triblx.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  440.  a  biU  to  amend  titie 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  create  an 
offense  for  the  use.  for  fraudulent  or 
other  Illegal  purposes,  of  any  comput- 
er owned  or  operated  by  certain  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  entities  affecting 
interstate  commerce. 

S.  4(1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[BCr.  BoRXif  1  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  467.  a  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10. 


United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  award  prisoner  of  war 
medals  In  appropriate  cases. 

SDATB  jourr  assoLunoii  lo 
At  the  request  of  BCr.  Kehhedt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[BCr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[BCr.  BCbtxbnbaum],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [BCr.  BinoamanI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [BCr.  BehtserI.  the 
Senator    from    Rhode    Island    [BCr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [BCr. 
Hattiblo].    and    the    Senator    fnnn 
Pennsylvania     [BCr.     Specter]     were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10.  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  women  and  men. 
SBRAis  jonrr  rbsolutios  is 
At  the  request  of  BCr.  Thtjrmond.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [BCr. 
Behtseh].  and  the  Senator  from  BCis- 
sissippi  [BCr.  Stehnis]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
13.  a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  balanced  budget  and 
tax  limitation. 

siwATB  Jonrr  inoLvnoN  so 
At  the  request  of  BCr.  Nunn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  BCinnesota 
[BCr.  Boschwtr]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  80, 
a  bill  to  designate  the  week  of  BCay  12. 
1985.  through  BCay  18. 1985.  as  "Senior 
Center  Week." 

aBRATB  ooacoRRBirr  RsaoLUTioa  so 
At  the  request  of  BCr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[BCr.  BCatsunaga].  and  the  Senator 
frmn  Arisona  [BCr.  DbConcini]  were 
added  as  covonsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  20,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution exprearing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  payments  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  ss  compen- 
sation for  service-connected  disabil- 
ities should  remain  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  taxation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  82— RELAT- 
INO  TO  THE  DEDUCTION  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES 
BCr.    D'ABCATO   (for   himself.   BCr. 
MoTNiHAN.  BCr.  Wilson.  BCr.  Cran- 
ston, and  BCrs.  Hawkins)  sulanltted 
the  following  resoluticm:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Ctnnmittee  on  Finance: 
&Rss.8a 
Whereas,  the  Federal  deduction  for  State 
and  local  property.  Income,  and  sales  taxes 
is  wsentlft'  to  the  economic  weO-beIng  of 
moderate  Income  Americans; 

Whereas,  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes  has  been  part  of  the  tax  code 
since  1913  when  the  first  Federal  Income 
tax  was  enacted; 

Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  deduction  for 
Stste  and  local  taxes  is  to  protect  individ- 
uals from  double  taxation  of  their  incomes; 
Whereas,  the  financial  health  of  many 
State  and  local  governments  would  be  com- 
promised if  SUte  and  local  taxes  were  no 
longer  deductible  from  Federal  tax  returns; 


Whereas,  many  families  would  not  be  able 
to  afford  a  home  without  the  Federal  de- 
duction for  local  property  taxes; 

Whereas,  many  businesses  would  flee 
urban  metropolitan  areas  that  must  raise 
substantial  revenues  to  suppmt  needed  gov- 
ernment services,  contracting  the  tax  base 
of  these  SUte  and  local  governments; 

Whereas,  as  the  tax  base  of  State  and 
local  governmenU  declines,  essential  wel- 
fare, education,  health  and  Infrastructure 
programs  wUl  be  cut; 

Whereas,  repeal  of  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  taxes  would  tend  to  depress 
property  values,  penalising  families  that 
purchased  homes  yean  ago  baaed  on  then 
current  tax  law; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Federal  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes  la  essential  to  the  weO-belng  of 
moderate  Income  Americans.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  boualnt  industry; 

That  changes  In  the  tax  laws  should  not 
P>n»HM»  Individuals  who  made  intelligent 
economic  dedsioiw.  such  as  the  purchase  of 
a  home,  relying  on  existing  tax  law; 

That  Americans  should  not  Incur  double 
taxation;  and 

That  the  Federal  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes  should  not  be  repealed. 
•  BCr.  D'ABCATO.  BCr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  that  states  unequivocally 
that  the  deducti<m  for  State  and  local 
taxes  should  not  be  repealed.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joined  in  this  endeavor 
by  my  senior  colleague  from  New 
Yoric  Senator  Motnihan,  the  Senar 
tors  from  California.  (BCr.  Cranston 
and  BCr.  Wilson]  and  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor frmn  Florida  [BCrs.  Hawkins].  This 
fight  begins  today.  It  Is  my  intmtiaD 
to  raise  this  resolution  <m  the  Senate 
fioor  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partmoit  has  proposed  a  major  over- 
haul of  the  Tax  Code,  which  would  in- 
clude repeal  of  the  deduction  for  State 
and  local  taxes.  Under  current  law, 
taxpayers  who  itemlM  are  allowed  to 
deduct  all  State  and  local  sales  taxes, 
real  and  persmal  property  taxes,  and 

income  taxes.  These  taxes  are  used  to 

fund  aotae  vital  aovarunent  servloes 

jpclnHIng  mir  ehUdMns*  education, 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  threat  goes 
beycxid  the  Treasury  tax  reform  pro- 
posaL  Cleariy  the  bureaucraU  at 
Treasury  believe  the  deductlim  for 
State  and  local  taxes  should  be  tenni- 
nated.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  see 
Treasury  endorse  repeal  of  the  deduc- 
tion for  State  and  local  taxes  in  an 
effort  to  raise  money  to  reduce  the 
deficit  even  without  passage  of  a 
reform  padiage. 

Such  a  move  would  devastate  New 
York.  Based  on  IRS  data  from  1980 
tax  returns,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  [IRS]  has  estimated  the  Im- 
portance of  the  State  and  local  tax  de- 
duction to  New  Yorkers.  According  to 
IRS.  over  2.844  million  New  York  resi- 
denU  deducted  SUte  and  local  taxes 
from  their  Federal  tax  returns.  Of 
these  people,  over  1.28  million  had 
income    of    between     $22,000     and 


$40,000.  So  I  am  not  talking  about 
wealthy  Individuals,  but  a  tremendous 
number  of  middle-tncome  families  who 
rely  on  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes. 

New  York  residents,  on  average, 
deduct  the  largest  amoimt  of  State 
and  local  taxes-$4.091.47  per  capita— 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  For  the 
family  In  New  York  with  between 
$22,000  and  $30,000  of  income,  the  av- 
erage deduction  for  State  and  local 
taxes.  Is  $3,031.99. 

Middle-income  families  rely  heavfly 
on  the  Federal  deduction  for  State 
and  local  taxes.  Without  it,  on  aver- 
age, families  with  between  $22,000  and 
$30,000  of  income  would  pay  higher 
Federal  taxes  of  $817.99.  according  to 
the  Coiifticsilnnil  Research  Service. 
This  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  for  a  family  trying  to  make 
ends  meet. 

^nthout  the  deduction  for  State  and 
IohJ  taxes,  middleHclsss  families  will 
be  trapped.  They  will  be  forced  to 
either  leave  the  region  or  to  pay  more 
t4iy^  The  end  result  will  be  destnic- 
tlon  of  the  New  York  eoontwiy  and 
real  estate  market  Repeal  of  this  vital 
deductkm  wiU  force  a  mass  exodus 
from  New  York  State. 

Treasury's  proposal  to  repeal  the  de- 
duction for  State  and  local  taxes 
would  force  individuals  to  incur  double 
taxation.  People  would  pay  taxes  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and 
would  then  have  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
Ftederal  Oovemment  on  Income  al- 
ready 9ent  on  State  and  local  taxes. 
In  short,  taxes  will  be  paid  on  taxes 
and  not  oo  diaposable  income.  This  is 
wrong  and  is  an  unfair  burden  to  place 
on  the  Airnmrii-»n  taxpayer. 

When  the  Federal  income  tax  was 
first  enacted  in  1913.  Ccmgress  includ- 
ed the  deducti(m  for  State  and  local 
taxes  in  faln''*«^"g  inccHne  tm  Feder- 
al tax  purposes.  The  expressed  pur- 
pose  was  to  avoid  the  burdensome  ef- 
feeU  of  double  taxation.  Congress  be- 
lieved, oorrectiy.  that  individuals 
should  not  pay  taxes  tm  nondisposaUe 

income.  

The  Treasury  reform  proposal  would 
reverse  this  and  would  inopose  double 
taxation  on  Individuals.  On  the  oti^er 
hajMi,  Treasury  would  aUow  corpora- 
tions to  omtlnue  to  offset  taxes  paid 
oveneas  with  the  f ordgn  tax  credit. 
On  top  of  this.  Treasury  would  further 
reduce  double  taxation  tar  corpora- 
tions by  allowing  a  deductian  for  half 
the  dividends  paid  to  stockhoklers. 

The  Tressury  iwoposal  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  dividends  paid  by  corpora- 
tion would  cost  $19  bmion  In  fiscal 
year  1988.  according  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  fcveign  tax  credit 
costs  additional  billkms.  If  the  dlvl- 
doid  deduction  proposal  were  elimi- 
nated and  the  foreign  tax  credit  re- 
duced, the  State  and  local  tax  deduc- 
tion could  be  preserved  for  individuals. 
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Equity  demuida  that  these  changes  In 
the  Treasury  reform  plan  be  made. 

However,  while  the  Treasury  De- 
partment believes  that  corporations 
should  not  incur  double  taxation. 
Treasury  thinks  that  individuals 
should  not  be  treated  as  well  as  corpo- 
rations. Thus,  the  infamous  Treasury 
bureaucrats  have  proclaimed  that  indi- 
viduals deserve  double  taxation  and 
corporations  do  not. 

What  is  the  Treasury  Department's 
official  explanation  for  repealing  the 
reduction  for  State  and  local  taxes?  In 
volume  1,  page  79,  of  the  Treasury  tax 
reform  plan,  states  that  the  deduction 
for  State  and  local  taxes  is  an  ineffi- 
cient subsidy  and  that  State  and  local 
services  "would  be  better  funded  *  *  * 
in  after  tax  dollars."  in  other  words, 
direct  appropriations.  On  page  80  of 
the  same  volume  it  is  further  elaborat- 
ed that  "to  the  extent  that  such  subsi- 
dies are  warranted,  they  could  be  pro- 
vided in  a  much  more  efficient  and 
cost-effective  way  through  direct  Fed- 
eral outlays." 

In  a  nutshell.  Treastuy  thinks  that 
State  and  local  activities  are  often 
worth  supporting,  but  should  be  assist- 
ed through  direct  appropriations.  In 
all  candor,  this  is  a  laughable  conten- 
tion by  Treasury  in  light  of  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  prepared  by  OMB. 

On  the  one  hand.  Treasury  proposes 
a  virtual  elimination  of  the  tax  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  taxpayers,  fa- 
voring direct  Federal  appropriations 
instead.  Then  on  the  other  hand, 
OMB  proposes  to  eliminate  many  of 
the  Federal  programs  designed  to 
assist  State  and  local  services.  This  is  a 
cruel  Joke  with  overtones  of  catch-22 
and  George  Orwell. 

Treasury  and  OMB  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
collective  mouth.  Treasury  had  a  hand 
in  creating  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
and  so  realized  that  repeal  of  the  de- 
duction for  State  and  local  taxes  was 
not  going  to  be  supplemented  with 
added  direct  appropriations.  In  fact.  I 
am  certain  the  Treasury  bureaucrats 
knew  that  many  of  the  programs  de- 
signed to  help  State  and  local  services 
would  be  cut  or  eliminated. 

The  charade  is  over.  The  resolution 
I  am  submitting  today  wiU  send  a  mes- 
sage that  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes  must  be  preserved.  The 
middle  class  will  be  decimated  without 
this  deduction.  The  middle  class  needs 
more  than  Just  empty  promises  from 
TreasiUT  of  direct  Federal  relief.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Treasury  proposal  to 
allow  companies  to  virtually  escape 
double  taxation  while  forcing  individ- 
uals to  incur  double  taxation  is  crimi- 
nal. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  fight  any 
plan  to  repeal  the  deduction  for  State 
and  local  taxes.  The  resolution  submit- 
ted today  is  only  the  first  salvo.* 
•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  Join  my  colleague 


from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  to  affirm  the 
importance  of  the  Federal  tax  deduc- 
tion for  State  and  local  taxes. 

On  November  27, 1984,  the  Treasury 
Department  made  public  its  tax 
reform  proposal,  which  Included  a  pro- 
vision that  would  eliminate  the  Feder- 
al deduction  for  income,  property,  and 
sales  taxes  paid  by  individuals  to  State 
and  local  governments.  One  week  ear- 
lier, I  had  warned  of  the  devastating 
impact  of  the  repeal  of  the  deduction 
on  New  York  State  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  have  continued  to 
voice  my  strong  opposition  to  this  part 
of  the  Treasury  plan. 

The  deduction  for  State  and  local 
taxes  was  worth  an  average  of  11.133 
in  1984  to  every  New  Yorker  who  item- 
ized his  or  her  Federal  tax  return.  If 
the  deduction  were  eliminated,  the  tax 
burden  of  these  New  Yorkers  would 
Increase  by  that  amount. 

The  repeal  of  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  taxes  would  have  disas- 
trous effects  for  the  entire  Nation. 
The  Federal  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes— which  has  been  part  of 
the  Tax  Code  since  its  origination— Is 
a  key  component  of  our  system  of  fed- 
eralism. The  deduction  permits  State 
and  local  governments  to  levy  taxes 
for  State  and  local  services,  such  •■ 
health  and  education,  without  impos- 
ing a  double  tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  deduction 
for  State  and  local  taxes  is  important 
for  New  York  and  important  for  the 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  In  favor  of  this  im- 
portant provision  of  the  Tax  Code.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  83— RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
HENRY  CABOT  LODOB.  JR. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  BCr. 
KnwT.  Mr.  Dou.  Mr.  Bras.  Mr. 
LuGAx.  Mr.  Pnx.  and  Mr.  Thubmoiid) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
8.R8S.U 

Whereas  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  of  Mas- 
Mchuaetu  died  yeaterday  at  the  age  of  83; 

Whereaa  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  served 
MaaachusetU  and  the  Nation  with  extraor- 
dinary ability  and  dedication  for  half  a  cen- 
tury: 

Whereaa  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.,  earned 
■pedal  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  State  Representative,  United 
SUtes  Senator.  Candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Ambaaaador. 

tUaolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  Joins  with  the  dtlsena  of 
MasHuhusetta  and  the  Nation  in  honoring 
and  remembering  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr., 
Soldier.  Senator,  and  Statesman,  for  hla 
outatandlns  contributions  to  the  country 
and  its  people. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  84-AU- 
THORIZINO  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AOINO 

Mr.  HEINZ  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

&RSS.84 

RnoHved,  That.  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  funcUooa  Impneed  by  section  104  of  S. 
Rea.  4.  Ninety-fifth  Congreaa.  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1977.  and  in  ezerdslng  the  author- 
ity conferred  on  It  by  such  aectioa.  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  is  authorised  from 
March  1. 19gS  through  Febniary  38, 1986,  In 
lU  dtaeretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (3)  to 
employ  persoonel.  and  (1)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Ooaunittee  on 
Rulea  and  Administration,  to  uae  on  a  relm- 
buraabie  basia  the  lervicea  of  peraonnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sac.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  apedal  Com- 
mittee under  this  reaolutlon  shall  not 
exceed  $1.188466  of  which  amount  (1)  not 
to  exceed  $86,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  aerrloeB  of  Indtvtdual 
coosultanta,  or  organisations  thereof  (aa  au- 
thorised by  lectton  303(1)  of  tbe  LeglslsUve 
Reorganlntlon  Act  of  1946.  aa  amended), 
and  (3)  not  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended 
for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff  of 
■uch  committee  (under  proceduree  specified 
by  section  a03(J)  of  such  Act). 


SENATE  RESOLXTTION  85— OMNI- 
BUS COMMITTEE  FUNDING 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Mathias)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution:  which 
was  considered,  amended,  and  agreed 
to: 


aRBS.86 

Reaolved,  That  this  resolutloh  may  be 
dted  aa  the  "Omnlbua  Committee  Funding 
Resolution  of  1988". 

AOaaaOATS  AUTBOaOATIOli 

Sac.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functlona  imder  tbe  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  under  the  appro- 
priate authoriainc  reaolutlona  of  the  Senate, 
there  Is  authorised  In  the  aggregate 
$8,103,000  (exdushre  of  agency  contrlbu- 
tlims).  In  accordance  with  tbe  provlaloaa  of 
this  reaolutlon.  for  all  atandlng  commltteea 
of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  the  Select  Coounittee  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affalra. 

(b>  Each  committee  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  report  Its  finrtlnga.  together 
with  such  recommendatlona  for  ledslatlon 
as  It  deems  advlaaUe,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
April  SO.  1985. 

(c)  Any  expenaea  of  a  committee  imder 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  ahall  not  be  re- 
quired (1)  for  the  disbursement  of  salariea 
of  employees  of  the  ooounlttee  who  are  paid 
at  an  annual  rate,  or  (3)  for  the  payment  of 
lonc-dlstance  telephone  calls. 


coianTTa  on  AoaicnLTuax.  wuiainow.  and 
roassTST 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standlnc 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
Indudlng  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  matrlng  investigations  as  au- 
thorised by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  Is  authorised  from  March  1, 
1985,  through  April  30,  1985,  in  iU  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ 
peraonnel.  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Ad- 
ministrator, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  peraonnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  Tbe  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $331,800,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $700  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  orcaniaa- 
tiona  thereof  (aa  authorised  by  sectUm 
303(1)  of  the  Leglalatlve  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$700  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)  of  such  Act). 

comoTRB  OH  APraoraiATioMs 

Sac.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
dutlea.  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rulea  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Juriadictlon  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
indudins  holdinc  hearinga,  reportinc  such 
hearinga.  and  making  Investlgatlona  aa  au- 
thorised by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standlnc  Rulea  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  auth«»1aed  from 
March  1,  1985.  through  April  30,  1985,  in  iU 
dlacretlon  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to 
employ  peraonnel.  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  tbe  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnlatratlon.  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable baala  tbe  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $719,600,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $15,800  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  conaultanta.  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  LegWaUve  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946.  SB  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$1,300  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)  of  such  Act). 
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Sac.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rulea  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  Ita 
Juriadictlon  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
indudlng  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investlgatlona  aa  au- 
thorised by  paragrm>hs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  Is  author- 
ised from  March  1,  1985,  through  April  30, 
1985,  in  iU  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  conaent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rulea  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  baala  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 


(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $373,300,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $3,500  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (aa  authorised  by  aecUon 
303(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgsnization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  profenional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)  of  such  Act). 

OOMMRRS  OK  BAKKIKO,  BOUSOTO.  AKD  tnSAK 
ATTAnS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powera. 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rulea  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearinga,  reporting  audi 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorised  by  paragrapbs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  tbe  Standing  Rulea  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  authorised  from  March  1, 
1985,  through  April  30.  1985.  in  iU  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditurea  from  tbe  con- 
tingent fund  of  tbe  Senate.  (3)  to  emirioy 
peraomiel.  and  (3)  with  tbe  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  liasis 
tbe  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  tbe  committee  under 
thU  secUon  shall  not  exceed  $301,000.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $300  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  tbe  serv- 
ices of  Individual  conaultanta.  or  organisa- 
tions thereof  (as  autborlaed  by  aectioa 
303(1)  of  the  Leglalatlve  Reorcanlaatlon  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$300  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  ataff  of  such  committee 
(luder  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)  of  such  Act). 

OOmiRRB  OK  THE  BUDGBr 

Bac.  n.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Ita 
Juriadiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rulea, 
indudlng  holding  hearings,  repotting  such 
hearinga.  and  making  investigatiansaii  au- 
thorised by  paragraph  1  of  rale  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rulea  of  tbe  Senate,  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  is  authorised  from 
March  1,  1965,  throuiAi  April  30. 1985.  in  iU 
dlacreticm  (1)  to  make  expemttturea  tram 
the  contingent  fund  of  tbe  Senate.  (3)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  deportment  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rulea  and  Administration,  to  use  On  a  rdm- 
buraaMe  basis  tbe  servtoes  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expensss  of  tbe  ooaunittee  under 
this  section  sball  not  exceed  $533,000,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $7,800  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  tbe  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultanta,  or  organisa- 
tions thereof  (ss  autborised  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 


I  OH  oomtncs.  scorcs,  akd 

TXAIISKMKATIOH 

Sac.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  IU  powera. 
dutlea,  and  functlona  under  the  Standing 
Rulea  of  the  Smate.  in  aceordance  with  lU 
Juriadiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
indudlng  holding  hearings,  r^wrting  such 
hearings,  snd  making  investigations  aa  au- 
thorised by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rale 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 


Transportation  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1985.  through  April  30,  1985.  in  IU  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditurea  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  uae  on  a  reimburaable  basis 
tlie  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment (K' agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $606,000.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $3jioo  may 
lie  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
aervicea  of  Individual  consultanta.  or  organi- 
satloos  thereof  (as  authorised  by  sectitm 
303(1)  of  tbe  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  smended),  snd  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$3J00  may  lie  expended  for  tbe  training  of 
the  profraslnnal  ataff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)ofaadiAct). 

'AHBKATOBAL 

9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  ita  powers, 
dutlea,  and  tuncUona  under  the  Standing 
Rulea  of  tbe  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdirtion  under  rale  XXV  of  such  rales, 
Inchidlng  holding  tiearinga.  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investlgatlona  as  au- 
thorised  hg  paragrapbs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  tbe  Standing  Rules  of  tbe  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
aouroea  la  authorised  from  March  1,  1985, 
throiMh  April  30,  1965,  In  IU  diacretian  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  oonttngent 
fund  of  tbe  Senate.  (3)  to  employ  perHxmel. 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  conaent  of  the  Oov- 
erament  dqwulment  or  agency  cuucerned 
and  tbe  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Adminis- 
tration,  to  use  on  a  reimburaable  basis  tbe 
aeiylces  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  Tbe  expenaes  of  the  committee  under 
ttaia  aectlon  ahall  not  exceed  $480  JOO.  of 
iriiidi  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $5J00  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
aervicea  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
aatioos  thereof  (aa  autborlaed  liy  aectioa 
303(1)  of  the  Lestelattve  Reorganisation  Act 
Of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$1,100  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
tbe  jiinffnalonsl  staff  of  sudi  conmiittee 
(undn'  procedures  specified  by  seetlan 
303(J)ofsuchAct). 

comoTTB  OK  sKvmoKMZKT  AKD  roauc 


Sac.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
dutlea.  and  funcOons  undo'  tbe  Standing 
Rulea  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  iU 
Juriadiction  under  rule  XXV  of  audi  rulea. 
i»..imw«j  holding  hearinga.  reporting  audi 
hearinga.  and  making  taivestlgations  aa  au^ 
tboriaed  t>y  paragrapha  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  tbe  Senatr. 
the  Committee  on  Ikivironment  and  Public 
Worka  is  authorised  from  Mardi  1,  1965. 
throuib  April  30.  1985.  in  iU  diacretian  (1) 
to  make  expemUtures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  Uie  Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  conaent  of  the  Oov- 
emment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  (m  a  reimbumUde  basis  tbe 
aervices  of  peraonnd  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  Tbe  expenaea  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $435,000,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $1,300  may 
lie  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
aervicea  of  individual  consultanta.  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  Legtelative  Reorganization  Act 
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of  19M.  IS  amended),  utd  O)  not  to  exceed 
taoo  mftjr  be  expended  for  the  tnlnlnt  of 
the  profenional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
203(J)  of  such  Act). 

COMMnm  OH  riMANCK 

Sk.  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  ZZV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  aixl  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorlaed  by  paragraphs  1  and  B  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  authortawd 
frtim  March  1.  IMS,  through  April  SO.  IMS, 
in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (3) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
oonaent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  secUon  shaU  not  exceed  $3M.800.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  SS.OOO  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  IMO.  as  amended). 

coMmTRB  ON  roanoii  aztATioNS 

Sk.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rides, 
InducUng  holdtng  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  IMS.  through  April 
30.  1989.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the 
Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4S5,400,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  83.000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
302(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$100  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)  of  such  Act). 

coiatnTKB  OM  oovnanaarrAL  aftahs 
Sk.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  IMS,  through 
April  30.  1985,  In  lU  discreUon  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  (3ovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 


personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  secUon  shaU  not  exceed  tUT.400,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $31,800  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultantt.  or  onanl- 
sations  thereof  (as  authorlMd  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganiatiati  Act 
of  1M8.  as  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
81.800  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  ooramlttae 
(under  procedures  medfled  by  seetloo 
303(J)  of  such  Act). 

(cXl)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  autborlaed  to 
study  or  investigate— 

(A)  the  effldcney  and  eoonomy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Ooveniment 
Including  the  passible  exirtenoe  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeaiance.  oolluakn.  mls- 
manageraent.  incompetence.  eomiptiOD.  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravaganoe. 
oonfUcU  of  interest,  and  the  Improper  ez- 
pouUture  of  Government  funds  in  transac- 
tions, contracts,  and  acUTlUes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  saa- 
ployees  and  any  and  all  such  Improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  (xwnpanles,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government:  and  the  oonpUanoe 
or  noncompliance  of  such  oorporaUona. 
companies,  or  individuals  or  other  entitles 
with  the  rules,  regulatlona.  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  various  governmental  agendas  and 
Ito  relationships  with  the  public: 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  or  activities  arc,  or  have 
been,  engaged  In.  in  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  or  In  groups  or  organtaa- 
tlons  of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  det- 
riment of  interests  of  the  public  employers, 
or  employees  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  aotlTlties: 

(C)  organised  criminal  activity  which  may 
operate  in  or  otherwise  utillae  the  fadUtles 
of  interstate  or  international  commerce  In 
furtherance  of  any  transaetloas  and  the 
manner  and  extent  to  whldi.  and  the  Identi- 
ty of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporattoos.  or 
other  entitles  by  whom  such  utilteatton  Is 
being  made,  and  further,  to  study  and  Inves- 
tigate the  manner  In  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  persona  engaged  In  organlMd 
criminal  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  In  interstate  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  practices  or  aetlvl- 


(11)  the  capacity  of  present  national  securi- 
ty staffing,  methods,  and  proeeasee  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 


(D)  aU  other  aspecU  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  SUtes  which  have 
an  impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety:  including  but 
not  limited  to  Investment  fraud  schemes, 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud,  and  the  use  of  offshore  banking  and 
corporate  f  acilitiea  to  carry  out  criminal  ob- 
jectives: 

(E)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Oovemment  with  particular  reference  to— 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  prooeaes  as 
tested  against  the  requlremenU  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  motmting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems; 


(ill)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  IntemaUaoal  organtatloas  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member,  and 

(Iv)  leglalatlTe  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  BMthods,  procsssss.  and  rela- 
tlooships: 

(F)  the  effldeney.  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agenrtas  and  departments  of  the 
Government  Involved  in  the  oootrol  and 
manacMnent  of  energy  shortages  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to- 

(I)  the  coUectloo  and  (Hssemlnsrinn  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply: 

(II)  the  hnplementatloo  of  effective  energy 
umsei'vatlop  measures: 

(III)  the  pricing  of  energy  In  all  forms: 
(Iv)  coonllnatloii  of  energy  programs  with 

State  and  local  government; 

(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(vl)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
pUca; 

(vU)  maintenance  of  the  Independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(vill)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short 
sivply  by  public  and  private  entitles; 

(Ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(X)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
ivwiMiiiihiy  countries; 

(xi)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  Individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  alio- 
cation,  ooneervatlon.  or  pricing  of  energy 
supi^les:and 

(xil)  research  Into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies:  and 

(G)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branchea  and  functions  of  Goremment  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Providei,  That.  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  peraons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(3)  Nothing  mntf'"*^  In  this  section  shall 
affect  or  Impair  the  exerdae  of  any  other 
stancUng  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  sudi  mmmlttfte 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upcm  it 
by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1»4«. 
as  amended. 

(3)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  section  the 
cmnmittee.  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  lU  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee dealviated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1.  IMS.  through  April  30.  IMS.  Is  au- 
thorized, in  Its.  his.  or  their  discretion  (A)  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  production  of  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(B)  to  hold  hearings.  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
rtccas,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate.  (D)  to  administer  oaths,  and  (E)  to 
take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
sUtement,  or.  in  the  case  of  staff  members 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 


gations specifically  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man, by  depodtlon. 

(4)  All  subpenas  and  related  legal  process- 
es  of  the  committee  and  Its  subcommittees 
authorized  under  8.  Res.  76  of  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress,  first  session,  are  author- 
ized to  continue. 

OOMmTni  on  THZ  JUDICIAST 

Sk.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurledietion  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thoriaed  by  paragnphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  IMS.  through  April  80. 
IMS.  In  lU  dJseretlon  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
Mency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $778,800.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  M,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
sei  vices  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  liCgislathre  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$300  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)  of  such  Act), 
comfrrrxz  oa  labor  amd  httiiah  xxsotnuas 

Sk.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorlzed  by  paragraphs  1  snd  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  I^bor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Is  authorized  from  March  1.  IMS, 
through  April  SO.  19es.  in  ite  dlscreUon  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  (m  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thto  section  shall  not  exceed  $8M.700.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $1S,S00  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organisa- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1046.  as  amended). 

commrxB  on  bolbs  um  AoimnsTBATXOB 

Sbc  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Smate.  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
Induding  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorlzed  by  paragraphs  I  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  196S,  through 
April  30.  IMS.  in  Ita  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fimd  of 
the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
dmartment  or  agency  concerned  and  the 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursaUe  basis  the  servloes  of 
persnmei  of  any  such  department  or 
M«ncy. 

(b)  Tbe  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $338,400.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $3,800  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1M6,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$400  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
302(j)ofsuchAct). 

uummiza  oa  smaix  spsnmss 

Sk.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Inchidlng  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  tbe  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  SmaD  Biwhw  is  author- 
ized from  Mardi  1.  IMS.  throu^  April  SO. 
198S.  In  iU  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (3)  to  employ  peraonnel.  and  (S) 
with  the  prior  consent  ot  the  GoTemmcnt 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  tbe 
Committee  on  Rulea  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $167,000. 

COmflTRB  Oa  VBRBABS'  ATFAIXS 

Sk.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
induding  holding  hearings,  reporting  sudi 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  tbe  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized from  March  I.  IMS.  through  April 
30.  IMS.  in  lU  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
poiditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  tbe 
Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  tbe  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  tbe 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  servloes  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  tbe  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  8188.900. 
sracuL  ootofXRB  <w  Aoora 

8k.  19.  (a)  In  eamrtng  out  the  duties  and 
functions  Imposed  by  section  104  of  8.  Res. 
4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
4. 1977.  and  in  exerdstng  tbe  authority  con- 
ferred on  it  by  such  seetian.  tbe  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  Is  autboriBed  from 
March  1.  I9U,  throu^  April  SO,  I9W.  In  Its 
discretian  (1)  to  make  ezpenttttures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  tbe  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  oonoemed  and  tbe  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
buiaaUe  basis  tbe  servloes  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  tbe  committee  under 
thto  section  shall  not  exceed  $IM.SOO,  of 
which  amount  (I)  not  to  exceed  M.800  may 
be  expmded  for  the  procurement  of  the 
servloes  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  autborlaed  by  section 
202(1)  of  tbe  Legislative  ReorganlntloQ  Act 


of  1946,  ss  amended),  snd  (3)  not  to  exceed 
8300  may  lie  expended  for  tbe  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  spedfled  by  section 
202(J)ofsuchAct). 

SZLBCT  OOiaUllUi  OB  IBRUISBMCZ 

Sac.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400. 
sgreed  to  May  19,  1976,  in  accordance  with 
its  JurlsdIetian  under  section  S(a)  of  such 
resolutlan.  Induding  holding  bearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  autboriBed  by  section  S  of  such 
reaoiotion.  tbe  8dect  Committee  on  InteUI- 
gcnce  to  authorised  from  March  1.  1988. 
through  April  SO.  198S.  in  Its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  tbe  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  wltb  tbe  prior  consent  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  tbe  Oonmiittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basto  tbe 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  Tbe  ezjienses  of  tbe  committee  under 
thto  seetian  shall  not  exceed  $344,000.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  M.SOO  may  be 
expended  for  tbe  procurement  of  tbe  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended). 

SB^CT  COmtlTTBB  OB  IBDIAB  AriTAIBS 

SK.  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposrd  on  it  by  section  108  of  S. 
Res.  4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 4  (legislattve  day.  February  1).  1977. 
as  ""*»«<«««<  the  Select  Omunlttee  an 
Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1. 
198S.  through  April  30.  1988.  in  lU  discre- 
tion (1)  to  malw  expenditures  from  tbe  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  tbe  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basto 
tbe  services  of  any  such  dniartment  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thto  section  shaU  not  exceed  $139,400.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $300  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  tbe  serv- 
ices of  Individual  ctmsultants.  or  organisa- 
tlons  thereof  (as  auth(»laed  by  section 
202(1)  of  tbe  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

AOBBCT  OORTaiBUnOB  AUTHOBIZSD 

Sac.  22.  There  are  authorised  sudi  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  agency  cantrttm- 
tlons  related  to  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers of  tbe  staff  of  all  standing  committees 
of  tbe  Senate,  tbe  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  tbe  Select  Committee  on  IntelU- 
genoe.  and  tbe  Seleet  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  from  March  1.  19«S.  tbrou^  April 
30.  lOM.  to  be  paid  from  tbe  appropriatlans 
account  for  "expenses  of  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations". 

ALbOWABCB  rOR  WUTf  TO  ASSIST  I 
COBaacnOB  WITH  COMMRTB 

Sbc.  23.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
secUon  111  of  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
Act.  1978  (PX.  98-94:  3  UAC.  61-1  note) 
shall  not  be  effecUve  during  the  99th  Con- 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  88— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  BIPARTISAN 
GROUP  OF  SENATORS  AT- 
TENDING THE  ARMS  REDUC- 
TION OR  CONTROL  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btbo)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

aim.  88 

itesoloecl.  that  the  biparttaan  gnnip  of 
Senaton  designated  pursuant  to  clause  (5) 
of  the  ftnt  secUon  of  &  Res.  19.  99th  Con- 
gress (agreed  to  January  3,  1965).  to  act  as 
official  observers  on  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  formal  arms  reduction  or  control 
nagoUations  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  (which  group  shall  hereinafter  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Senate  Observer  Oroup") 
shall  be  headed  by  four  Senators  serving  as 
Co-Chalrmen:  two  from  the  Majority  party. 
Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  and  Richard  Lugar 
of  IiMllana:  and  two  from  the  Minority 
party.  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia,  and  Claiborne 
Feu  of  Rhode  Island. 

8k.  2(a).  The  Senate  Observer  Oroup  is 
authorised,  from  funds  made  available 
under  section  3,  to  employ  such  staff  (in- 
cluding consultants  at  a  daily  rate  of  pay)  in 
the  manner  and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that 
allowed  for  employees  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  10S(e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
proprlaUon  Act,  1988  (3  \3&C.  81  l(e»,  and 
incur  such  expenses  ss  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions. 

(b).  Each  Co-Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ob- 
server Oroup  is  authorized  to  designate  a 
professional  staff  member.  The  designated 
Oroup  staff  shall  also  include,  a  secretary 
selected  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Majori- 
ty, and  a  secretary  selected  by,  and  responsi- 
ble to,  the  Minority.  The  funds  necessary  to 
compensate  any  such  staff  member  who  Is 
an  employee  of  a  Senator  or  of  a  Senate 
Committee,  who  has  been  designated  to  per- 
form service  for  the  Senate  Observer 
Oroup.  such  staff  member  shall  continue  to 
be  paid  by  such  Senator  or  such  Committee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  the  account  from 
which  such  staff  member  is  paid  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  his  services  (including  agency 
contributions  when  appropriate)  out  of 
funds  made  available  under  section  3(a)  of 
this  resolution.  The  four  professional  staff 
members,  authorized  by  this  subsection, 
shall  serve  all  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Observer  Oroup.  and  carry  out  such  other 
functions  ss  their  respective  Co-Chairmen 
may  specify. 

(c).  The  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
may  each  designate  one  staff  member  to 
serve  the  Observer  Oroup.  Funds  necessary 
to  compensate  leadership  staff  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  funds  made  available 
under  section  3(b)  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
respective  account  from  which  such  desig- 
nated staff  member  Is  paid. 

Sac.  3.  (a).  The  expenses  of  the  Senate 
Olseerver  Group  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the  ac- 
count of  Miscellaneous  Items,  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of 
Alaska,  Chairman  for  Administrative  pur- 
poses (except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  who  are  paid  at  an  annual  rate). 
For  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  $800,000 
shall  be  expended  for  staff  (including  con- 
sultants) and  for  expenses  (excepting  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  foreign  travel). 


(b).  In  addition  to  the  amount  referred  to 
in  Sec.  3(a),  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more 
than  $150,000  shaU  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the 
account  for  MlaeeUaneous  Items,  for  Lead- 
ership staff  as  designated  in  Section  3(c)  for 
salaries  and  expenses  (excepting  expenses 
Incurred  for  foreign  travel). 

(c).(l).  Of  the  amount  authorised  In  Sec- 
Uon 3(a),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
may  be  spent  by  the  Senate  Observer 
Oroup.  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  serrlees  (not  In  exosss 
of  one  year)  or  Intermittent  servloes  of  indi- 
vidual oonsultants.  or  organisations  thereof, 
to  make  studies  or  advise  the  Senate  Ob- 
server Oroup. 

(3).  Such  serrlees  In  the  cases  of  Individ- 
uala  or  organisations  may  be  procured  by 
contract  as  Independent  contractors,  or  In 
the  case  of  Individuals  by  employment  at 
dally  rates  of  ooBBpensatlon  not  In  exeess  of 
the  rate  of  eompensaUon  whleh  nay  be  paid 
to  a  regular  employee  of  a  standing  ooauntt- 
tee  of  the  Senate.  Such  eootraets  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provtslaBs  of  seetiOB  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  VB.C.  5)  or  any 
other  provlaions  of  law  requiring  advertis- 
ing. 

(3).  Any  such  consultant  shall  be  selected 
by  Soiator  Stevens  and  Senator  Nunn. 
acting  Jointly.  The  Senate  Otaeenrer  Oroup 
shall  submit  to  the  Conmlttee  oo  Rules  and 
Administration  inf  onnatlon  bearing  on  the 
quallflcatlans  of  each  consultant  whose 
servloes  are  procured  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, Inchiding  organlaatkins.  and  such 
information  shall  be  retained  by  the  Senate 
Observer  Oroup  and  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection  upon  request 


coMMiTRS  on  xmmowiiBirr  um  rvtuc 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  COBOOTTEE  FUNDING 
RESOLUTION 


DOLE  (FOR  MATHIAS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  15 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Mathzas)  pro- 
pooed  an  amendment  to  the  reaolution 
(S.  Res.  85)  authorlslnc  expenditures 
by  committeea  of  the  Senate;  u  fol- 
lows: 

AIXOWAMCX  FOB  STAFT  TO  ASSIST  SSMATOBS  » 

comracnoa  wm  oomansa  woax 
Sac.  .  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  111  of  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
Act.  1978  (Public  Law  9»-94:  3  UAC.  81-1 
note)  shall  not  be  effective  during  the  99th 
Congress. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMI'lTEIBS 
XO  MESST 


suBoouaTTSs  o>  MAiirown  urn 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  aak  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  February  28, 
1985,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  manpower 
and  personnel  Issues  In  review  of  the 
fiscal  year  1988  Department  of  De- 
fense military  authorisation  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorised  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
February  28.  1988,  to  conduct  a  busi- 
ness meeting  on  the  reauthorisatlon  of 
Superfund.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


oa  oomaacB,  scnacx.  un 
TBAasroBTATioa 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cimuneroe.  Science,  and 
Transportation  be  authorised  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  February  28. 1986.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  Conrail  sale  proposaL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out (>bJeeUon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
■■k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ised to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  Fetmiary  28. 
1985.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Binary 
Chemical  Modernisation  Program.  In 
review  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  DOD  au- 
thorisation request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOVIET  JEWRY  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  our  many  col- 
leagues who  have  come  together  In 
support  of  the  1986  Congressional  CaU 
to  Conscience  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
should  also  like  to  take  the  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  Rudt  Bosch- 
wm.  who  has  so  ably  coordinated  the 
effort  this  year. 

Last  March.  I  reported  to  this  body 
on  two  of  the  poignant  human  stories 
which  help  personalise  the  grim  Soviet 
emigration  stottstles.  During  a  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  met  Prof.  Naum 
Malmon  and  his  wife  Inna  In  their 
modest  Moscow  apartment.  They  have 
been  refused  permission  to  emigrate 
since  they  first  applied  In  1975.  Profes- 
sor Malmon.  a  mathematician,  was 
subsequently  dismissed  from  his  post 
at  the  Institute  for  Theoretical  and 
Ebqjerimental  Physics  and.  though  In 
his  seventies,  suffered  continued  har- 
assment and  periods  of  house  arrest. 
Throughout  his  ordeal,  his  resolve  has 
never  wavered  nor  trust  In  his  ulti- 
mate success  abandoned  him. 

Ida  Nudel,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
character  and  compassion,  has  been 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  since 
1971   when  she  applied  to  Join  her 


sister.  Elena  Friedman,  who  lives  In 
Israel  and  with  whom  I  have  corre- 
sponded. Since  that  time  she  has  en- 
dured a  4-year  exile  to  Siberia,  deterio- 
rating physical  condition  without  re- 
course to  adequate  medical  treatment, 
and  further  harassment  Including 
threats  of  State  prosecution  from  local 
offlclaU  In  Soviet  Moldavia  for  the 
"crime"  of  entertaining  visitors  to  her 
quarters  during  Jewish  holiday  peri- 
ods. Her  day-ln  day-out  courage  and 
Indomitable  spirit  Is  an  example  for  all 
of  us. 

Theirs  Is  a  triumph  of  the  human 
will.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  tell  you 
today  that  their  situation  had  im- 
proved, but  It  has  not.  If  anything, 
matters  are  even  worse  today. 

Emigration,  which  has  been  drop- 
ping precipitously  since  1979.  when 
Sl.CKM  left.  fhiaUy  dipped  below  a 
thousand  In  1984.  though  not  from 
any  lack  of  applicants.  In  addition,  an 
ominous  new  trend  has  surfaced 
during  the  last  year,  with  an  i4>parent- 
ly  well  coordinated  campaign,  includ- 
ing public  attacks  reminiscent  of  the 
1930's  Nazi  newspaper,  Der  Stuermer, 
and  criminal  prosecutions  directed 
against  religion  and  Hebrew  language 
teachers.  These  have  been  well  docu- 
mented by  concerned  organizations 
such  as  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry. 

Yet,  though  the  present  situation 
has  bred  anguish,  it  need  not  breed  de- 
spair. If  signs  and  portents  of  change 
are  still  lacking,  some  small  beginnings 
have  been  made  which  may  ultimately 
help  alleviate  the  oppressive  regimen 
under  which  the  countless  Ida  Nudels 
and  Malmon  families  must  function. 

The  administration  and  the  Soviet 
Government  have  embarked,  however 
cautiously  and  deliberately,  upon  a 
new  arms  control  negotiating  process 
in  Geneva.  Rumors  of  Impending  high 
level  leadership  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  also  not  lacking  and  there  is 
a  sense  that  we  are  entering  a  period 
in  which  new  decisions  will  be  taken 
and  new  directions  forged.  There  are 
few  quiet  gestures  which  would  have 
ss  great  an  Impact  on  American  public 
opinion  with  so  little  real  cost  to  the 
Soviet  Government  as  a  loosening  of 
emigration  restrictions  in  general  and 
relief  for  the  "refusenlks"  in  particu- 
lar. 

Eccleslastes  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  refrain 
from  speaking.  Now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  speak,  quietly  but  with  resolve  and 
commitment,  so  that  we  may  be 
heard.* 


the  radio  station  whose  purpose  Is  to 
broadcast  news  and  Inf  onnatlon  to  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  did  not 
come  easy.  But  after  months  of  com- 
mittee deliberation  and  fuU  Senate 
debate,  both  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  Radio  Marti  worited  out  a  sat- 
isfactory compromise.  This  ocMnpro- 
mise  quelled  the  fear  that  Radio  Marti 
would  be  used  as  a  biased  propaganda 
tool  by  Incorporating  It  as  part  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  making  it  adhere 
to  VOC  standards.  This  comprcnnlse. 
more  Importantly,  continued  to  honor 
the  legislaticm's  original  Intent  of  pro- 
viding news  and  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

At  long  last  the  compromise  forged 
agreement  in  the  Congress  and  the 
legislation  met  with  final  approval 
Radio  Marti  was  well  on  Its  way  to  be- 
coming a  reality.  So  we  thought.  The 
people  of  Cuba  were  one  step  closer  to 
hearing  the  truth.  So  we  thought.  Our 
belief  In  the  freedom  of  information 
and  the  common  exchange  of  ideas 
was  uphelcL  So  we  thous^t. 

So  where  is  Radio  Marti? 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  devel- 
opment of  Radio  Marti  knows  that  the 
official  response  on  when  It  Is  going  to 
start  airing  Is  "manana."  And 
"manana"  nevers  comes.  It  has  been 
over  16  months  since  the  Congress  ap- 
proved Radio  MartL  Will  it  be  another 
16  numths  before  we  begin  to  hear  its 
broadcasts?  I  certainly  hope  not.  but 
Judging  from  the  trade  record  this 
woul(tai't  surprise  me. 

Originally  there  was  indication  that 
the  broadcasts  would  begin  in  the 
spring  of  1984.  May  20.  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence Day  was  an  appropriate 
startbig  date,  but  the  voice  of  Radio 
Marti  remained  sUmt.  Then  we  heard 
Indications  that  Radio  Marti  would  be 
airing  by  Jaunary  28.  Again  a  very  ap- 
propriate date,  for  it  marked  the  132d 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jose  MarU. 
the  patriot  for  which  this  radio  station 
is  named.  But  on  January  28.  the  voice 
of  Radio  Marti  remained  silent.  Most 
recently  we  hear  fnnn  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  that  late 
spring-early  siunmer  could  see  the  be- 
ginning of  the  broadcasts.  I  have  my 
doubts.  "Manana"  Is  too  Ute  for  Radio 
Marti. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Cuban  people  have 
a  right  to  hear  the  truth  and  that 
there  Is  no  better  way  of  conveying 
the  truth  to  them  then  through  the 
broadcasto  of  Radio  MartL  The  Ume  is 
now  for  Radio  Marti.* 


tlons.  which  has  been  helping  others 
since  1886. 

In  that  year,  Ballington  and  Maude 
Booth  established  a  Bower  Mission  In 
New  York's  lower  East  Side  that  was 
dedicated  to  serve  the  needy.  Newly 
arrived  In  this  coimtry  themselves,  the 
Booth's  liked  the  new  republic  that 
lacked  the  rigid  class  distinctions  of 
19th  century  England  and  quickly 
became  naturalised  citizens.  But  as  so 
many  people  fled  their  homelands  to 
seek  sanctuary  in  this  new  land,  cities 
soon  became  crowded,  and  living  and 
working  conditions  became  deplorable. 

Vowing  to  Improve  the  lot  of  both 
the  newcomers  and  their  established 
ni^hbors,  the  Booth's  faced  an  exu- 
berant crowd  In  New  Yoric's  Cooper 
Union  and  announced  the  birth  of  Vol- 
unteers of  America  <»  March  8,  1896. 

Volunteers  of  America  soon  spread 
and  prospered  with  the  hdp  of  many 
volunteer  supporters  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  their  country.  In  less  than  9 
months  from  the  date  of  the  first 
meeCbig,  posts  were  operating 
throu^out  the  United  States. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century.  Volun- 
teers of  America  was  well  established 
ss  a  human  service  agency  that  effec- 
tively combined  religion  and  social 
work.  As  their  anniversary  approach- 
es, they  are  providing  social  services 
tailored  to  the  imlque  needs  of  over 
100  American  communities  serving  as 
effective  and  useful  auxiliaries  to  es- 
tablished churches. 

This  year,  volunteers  of  America  has 
scheduled  that  week  of  March  3 
through  10  to  observe  the  founding  of 
this  great  American  service  organiza- 
tion. During  that  we^  and  through- 
out our  lives,  we  should  all  consider 
and  applaud  the  Volunteers  of  Ameri- 
ca's hope  and  actlmis  that  awaken  In 
all  Americans  a  renewed  enthusiasm 
and  confldawe  in  the  philanthropic 
consciousness  of  this  Nation  that  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  American  spirit.* 


RADIO  MAR'n 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  accomplishments  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, I  Include  psssage  of  S.  602.  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act.  This 
legislation    established    Radio   Marti. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VOLUNTEERS  OP 
AMERICA 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
March  8, 1985  marks  the  azmiverary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  one  of  this  Nation's  largest 
Christian    human    services    organlza- 


RUIiBS  OP  THE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  ss 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  submit  herewith  for 
printing  in  the  ComaussioHAL  Rscois 
the  rules  of  the  Jotait  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  (dause  26.2 
of  Senate  rule  ZXVL  as  reaffirmed. 
February  4. 1985. 

Rules  op  tbi  Jonr  Eooaomc  CX>ifiiiTTB* 
Ruix  1.  The  rules  of  the  Smate  and 
House,  insofar  as  they  are  applicable.  shaU 
govern  the  committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees. The  rules  of  the  committee,  insofar  as 
they  are  applicable,  shall  be  the  rules  of  any 
subcommittee  of  the  committee. 

RuLS  3.  The  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  in  such 
places  as  the  chairman  may  designate,  or  at 
such  times  as  a  quonmi  of  the  committee 


*Ai  amended:  orlslnsUy  approved  Dec  S,  ISSS. 
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may  requot  In  writing,  with  adequate  ad- 
vance notice  provided  to  all  members  of  the 
committee.  Subcommittee  meetlngi  ihall 
not  be  held  when  the  full  committee  la 
meeting.  Where  these  rules  require  a  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  polling  of 
members  either  in  writing  or  by  telephone 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  a 
vote  taken  at  a  committee  meeting,  unless 
the  ranking  minority  members  assents  to 
waiver  of  this  requirement. 

Ruu  3.  Ten  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quonim  of  such  subcommittee. 

Bulk  4.  Written  or  telegraphic  proxies  of 
committee  members  will  be  received  and  re- 
corded on  any  vote  taken  by  the  committee, 
except  at  the  organlxatlon  meeting  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  quorum. 

Ruu  5.  The  chairman  may  name  standing 
or  special  subcommittees.  Any  member  of 
the  committee  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sitting  with  any  subcommittee  during  Its 
hearings  or  deliberations,  and  may  partici- 
pate In  such  hearings  or  deliberations,  but 
no  such  member  who  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  shall  vote  on  any  matter 
before  such  subconunlttee. 

Ruu  9.  The  chairmanship  and  vice  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  shall  alternate 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  by  Con- 
greases.  The  senior  member  of  the  minority 
party  In  the  House  of  Congress  opposite  to 
that  of  the  chairman  shall  be  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  In  the 
event  the  House  and  Senate  are  under  dif- 
ferent party  control,  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  shall  represent  the  majority  party 
in  their  respective  Houses. 

RuLX  7.  Questions  as  to  the  order  of  busi- 
ness and  the  procedure  of  the  committee 
shall  in  the  first  instance  be  decided  by  the 
chairman,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to 
the  committee. 

ROLB  B.  All  hearings  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  its  subcommittees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  where  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be. 
by  a  majority  vote  orders  an  executive  ses- 
sion. Whenever  possible,  all  public  hearings 
shall  Include  some  sessions  held  on  the 
Senate  side  and  some  on  the  House  side. 
House  and  Senate  Members  shall  alternate 
in  order  of  seating  and  interrogation. 

Ruu  9.  So  far  as  practicable  all  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  committee  shall  fUe 
advance  written  statements  of  their  pro- 
posed testimony,  and  their  oral  testimony 
shall  be  limited  to  brief  summaries.  Brief  in- 
sertions of  additional  germane  material  will 
be  received  for  the  record,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman. 

Ruu  10.  An  accurate  stenographic  record 
shall  be  kept  of  all  testimony  and  each  wit- 
ness provided  with  a  copy  thereof.  Wit- 
nesses may  make  changes  in  testimony  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  grammatical 
errors,  obvious  errors  of  fact,  and  errors  of 
transcription.  Brief  supplemental  materials 
when  required  to  clarify  the  transcript  may 
be  Inserted  in  the  record  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman.  Witnesses  shall  be 
allowed  3  days  within  which  to  correct  and 
return  the  transcript  of  their  testimony.  If 
not  so  returned,  the  clerk  may  close  the 
record  whenever  necessary. 

Ruu  11.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
shall  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
ings transcript  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
errors  of  transcription  and  grammar,  and 
clarifying  questions  or  remarks.  If  another 
person    is    authorised    by    a    committee 


member  to  make  his  corrections,  the  clerk 
shaU  be  so  notified. 

Members  who  have  received  luuuiimous 
consent  to  submit  written  questions  to  wit- 
nesses shall  be  allowed  3  days  within  which 
to  submit  these  to  the  executive  director  for 
transmission  to  the  witnesses.  The  record 
may  be  held  open  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
1  week  awaiting  responses  by  witnesses. 

Ruu  13.  Testimony  received  In  executive 
hearings  shall  not  be  released  or  included  in 
any  report  without  the  approval  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee. 

Ruu  13.  The  chairman  shall  provide  ade- 
quate time  for  questioning  of  wltneases  by 
all  members,  and  the  rule  of  germaneness 
shall  be  enforced  In  all  hearings 

Ruu  14.  None  of  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  telecast  or  broadcast,  wheth- 
er directly  or  through  such  devices  as  wire 
recordings,  wire  tapes,  motion  pictures,  or 
other  mechanical  means,  if  In  conflict  with 
a  rule  or  practice  of  the  House  on  the  side 
of  the  Capitol  where  hearings  arc  being 
held.  If  no  general  rule  or  practice  prevails 
in  regard  to  such  telecasts  or  broadcasts, 
none  of  the  hearings  of  the  committee  shall 
be  telecast  or  broadcast  unlets  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Telecasts  or  broadcasts  of  any  such  por- 
tion of  hearings  of  the  committee  as  may  in- 
clude testimony  of  a  witness,  shall  not  be 
authorised  if  such  witness  objects  to  such 
telecast  or  broadcast:  Provided,  That  such 
witness  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
make  such  objection,  if  any.  to  the  commit- 
tee at  a  time  when  the  proceedings  are  not 
being  telecast  or  broadcast. 

RuLX  15.  No  committee  report  shall  be 
made  public  or  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  except  that  when  the  Congress 
has  adjourned,  subcommittees  may  by  ma- 
jority vote  and  with  the  express  permission 
of  the  full  committee  submit  reports  to  the 
full  committee  and  simultaneously  release 
same  to  the  public:  Provided.  That  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  make  a 
report  supplementary  to  or  dissenting  from 
the  majority  report.  Such  supplementary  or 
dissentUig  reports  should  be  as  tolef  as  pos- 
sible. Factual  reports  by  the  committee  staff 
may  be  printed  for  the  distribution  to  com- 
mittee members  and  the  public  only  upon 
authorisation  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  either  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Ruu  16.  No  summary  of  a  committee 
report,  prediction  of  the  contents  of  a 
report,  or  statement  of  conclusions  concern- 
ing any  investigation  shall  be  made  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  or  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  report  of 
the  committee. 

Ruu  17.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  proceedings  and 
action.  The  clerk  of  the  committee,  or  a  des- 
ignated member  of  the  committee  staff, 
shall  act  as  recording  secretary  of  all  pro- 
ceedings before  the  committee  and  shall 
prepare  and  circulate  to  all  member*  of  the 
committee  the  minutes  of  such  proceedings. 
Minutes  circulated  will  be  considered  ap- 
proved unless  objection  is  registered  prior  to 
the  next  committee  meeting.  The  records  of 
the  committee  shall  be  open  to  all  members 
of  the  committee. 

Ruix  18.  The  committee  shall  have  a  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  executive  director.  The  commit- 
tee shall  appoint  and  remove  the  executive 
director  with  the  approval  of  not  less  than 


ten  members  of  the  committee.  Staff  oper- 
ating procedures  shall  be  determined  by  the 
executive  director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  after  notifi- 
cation to  the  ranking  minority  member  with 
respect  to  basic  revlsloas.  The  executive  di- 
rector, under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
chairman.  Is  autbortod  to  deal  directly  with 
agencies  of  the  Ooveinment  and  with  non- 
Oovemment  groups  and  individuals  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  professional  members  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  on 
the  rerommenrtatlon  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor with  approval  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  The  professional  staff  members, 
tnchirting  the  executive  director,  shall  be 
peiwns  selected  without  regard  to  political 
affiliations  who,  as  a  result  of  training,  ex- 
perience, and  attainments,  are  exceptionally 
qualified  to  analyM  and  interpret  economic 
developments  and  programs.  The  clerical 
and  temporary  staff  shall  be  appointed  and 
removed  by  the  executive  director  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman,  and  after  notifl- 
cation  to  the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
committee  staff  shall  serve  all  members  <A 
the  committee  in  an  objective,  nonpartisan 
manner.  Prom  time  to  time,  upon  request, 
the  executive  director  shall  designate  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  staff  to  assist  sub- 
committees. Individual  committee  members, 
and  the  minority  members.  The  staff,  to  the 
extent  possible,  shall  be  organised  along 
functional  lines  to  permit  specialisation. 

RULS  19.  Attendance  at  executive  sessions 
shall  be  limited  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  of  the  committee  staff.  Other  per- 
sons whose  presence  is  requested  or  consent- 
ed to  by  the  committee  may  be  admitted  to 
such  sessions. 

Ruu  30.  Selection  of  witnesses  for  com- 
mittee hearings  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman.  A  list  of  proposed  witnesses  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  review  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the 
heartaigs  to  permit  suggestions  by  the  com- 
mittee members  to  receive  appropriate  con- 
sideration. 

Ruu  31.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
shall  have  the  overall  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring and  carrying  out  the  committee's 
program,  including  staff  studies,  subject  to 
prior  approval  of  each  Item  on  the  program 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  or.  alterna- 
tively, by  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Prior  to  and  during  the  transition  from  one 
Congress  to  another,  the  outgoing  commit- 
tee shall  prepare  and  have  ready  a  plan  for 
the  consideration  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  the  preparation  of  the 
committee's  report  thereon  in  order  to  meet 
the  March  1  deadline  established  by  Public 
Law  304  (7«th  Cong.),  as  amended.  (See  his- 
torical note.  p.  13.) 

Ruu  33.  Proposals  for  amending  commit- 
tee rules  shall  be  sent  to  all  members  at 
least  1  week  before  final  action  is  taken 
thereon,  unless  the  amendment  is  made  by 
unanimous  consent.  Approval  by  at  least  11 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  required 
to  amend  these  rules. 

Ruu  33.  The  infonnation  contained  in 
any  books,  papers,  or  documents  furnished 
to  the  committee  by  an  individual,  partner- 
ship corporation,  or  other  legal  entity  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  the  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  entity  furnishing  the 
same,  be  maintained  in  strict  confidence  by 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  committee, 
except  that  any  such  Information  may  be 
released  outside  of  executive  session  of  the 
committee  if  the  release  thereof  Is  effected 
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in  a  manner  which  will  not  reveal  the  Identi- 
ty of  such  individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  entity:  Provided.  That  the  commit- 
tee by  majority  vote  may  authorize  the  dis- 
closure of  the  identity  of  any  such  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  entity  in 
connection  with  any  pending  hearing  or  as  a 
part  of  a  duly  authorized  report  of  the  com- 
mittee if  such  release  is  deemed  essential  to 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
committee  and  is  in  the  public  interest.* 


UM 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

•  Mr.   DURENBERGER.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent.  I  submit  for  the  Record  the 
Rules   of   Procedure   for   the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence: 
Ruixs  or  PaocsDuu 
Kuu  1.  comrEmHC  op  loxniios 

1.1  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the  transac- 
tion of  committee  business  shall  be  every 
other  Wednesday  of  each  month,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  chairman. 

1.2  The  chairman  shall  have  authority, 
upon  proper  notice,  to  call  such  additional 
meetings  of  the  committee  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  may  delegate  such  authority 
to  any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

1.3  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  called  at  any  time  upon  the  written 
request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the  com- 
mittee filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

1.4  In  the  case  of  any  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, other  than  a  regularly  scheduled 
meeting,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
notify  every  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  and  shall 
give  reasonable  notice  which,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary circtmistances,  shall  be  at  least 
34  hours  in  advance  of  any  meeting  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  least  48  hours  in 
the  case  of  any  meeting  held  outside  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

1.5  If  five  memljers  of  the  committee  have 
made  a  request  in  writing  to  the  chairman 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  the 
chairman  fails  to  call  such  a  meeting  within 
seven  calendar  days  thereafter,  including 
the  day  on  which  the  written  notice  is  sub- 
mitted, these  members  may  call  a  meeting 
by  filing  a  written  notice  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  who  shall  promptly  notify 
each  member  of  the  committee  in  writing  of 
the  date  and  time  of  the  meeting. 

RUU  a.  msniiG  pxockdurxs 

3.1  Meetings  of  the  committee  shsll  be 
open  to  the  public  except  as  provided  in 
Senate  Resolution  9,  94th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion. 

2.2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  staff  direc- 
tor to  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of 
all  committee  proceedings. 

2.3  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  If 
the  chairman  is  not  present  the  vice  chair- 
man, shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the 
committee.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman  at  any  meeting  the 
ranking  majority  member,  or  if  no  majority 
member  is  present  the  ranldng  minority 
memlter  present  shall  preside. 

2.4  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
rules,  decisions  of  the  committee  shall  be  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
committee  business,  including  the  conduct 
of  executive  sessions,  shall  consist  of  five 
committee  memlwrs.  except  that  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  wltneases.  takiiig  sworn 


testimony,   and    receiving   evidence   under 
oath,  a  quorum  may  consist  of  one  Senator. 

3.5  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter 
being  considered  by  the  committee  may  be 
cast  by  proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization  (I) 
is  in  writlnr.  (3)  tieslgnates  the  member  of 
the  committee  who  is  to  exercise  the  proxy, 
and  (3)  is  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  pertaining 
thereto.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

2.6  Whenever  the  committee  by  roll  call 
vote  reports  any  measure  or  matter,  the 
report  of  the  committee  upon  such  messure 
or  matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opfNwition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

RUU  3.  BinCOiaCITTlBB 

Creation  of  subcommittees  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee.  Subcommit- 
tees shall  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
oversight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
committee  may  direct.  The  subcommittees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rxiles  of  the  com- 
mittee and  by  such  other  rules  they  may 
adopt  which  are  consistent  with  the  rales  of 
the  committee. 

RUU  4.  RBrOSmO  OP  lOASUXB  o* 


the  chairman  or  the  vice  chairman  to  au- 
thorize such  an  investigation.  Authorized  In- 
vestigations may  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  committee  and/or  by  deslgnat,ed  com- 
mittee staff  members. 

RUU  T.  susmas 

Subpenas  authorised  by  the  committee 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  memoranda,  documents,  records 
or  any  other  material  may  be  issued  by  the 
chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designst*^  by  the 
chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  sny  person 
"^fiAT^*^  by  the  chairman,  vice  diataman 
or  member  issuing  the  subpenss.  Each  sub- 
pena  shsll  have  attached  thereto  a  copy  of 
Senate  Resolution  400.  »4th  Congress.  2d 
,  and  a  copy  of  these  rules. 


4.1  No  measures  or  recommendatkms  shsll 
be  reported,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  from 
the  committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  actually  present  and  a  majority 
concur. 

4.2  In  any  case  in  which  the  committee  Is 
unable  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision,  sepa- 
rate views  or  reports  may  be  presented  by 
any  member  or  members  of  the  committee. 

4.3  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  Intentkxi  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  working  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views.  In  writing  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee. Such  views  shall  then  be  Included  in 
the  committee  report  and  printed  in  the 
same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  in- 
clusion shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report. 

RUU  s.  KOKniAnoirB 

5.1  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  com- 
mittee, nominations  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  held  for  at  least  14  days  before 
being  voted  on  by  the  committee. 

5.2  Each  member  of  the  committee  shall 
be  promptly  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nomina- 
tions referred  to  the  committee. 

5.3  Nominees  who  sre  invited  to  sppear 
before  the  committee  shall  be  heard  in 
public  session,  except  ss  provided  in  rule  2.1. 

5.4  No  confirmation  hearing  shaU  be  held 
sooner  than  seven  days  after  receipt  of  the 
background  and  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment uiUess  the  time  limit  Is  waived  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

5.5  The  committee  vote  on  the  confirma- 
tion shall  not  be  sooner  than  48  hours  after 
the  committee  has  received  transcripU  of 
the  confirmation  hearing  unless  the  time 
limit  is  waived  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
committee. 

5.6.  No  nominaUon  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  filed  a 
background  and  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment with  the  committee. 

RUU  s.  nrvitSTioATioira 

No  investigaUon  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
committee  unless  at  least  five  members  of 
the  committee  have  spedflcally  requested 


RUU  S.  PROCDURB  RXLATRD  TO  THB  TAKDM} 

oPTRsmioirr 
8.1  AToHefc— witnesses  required  to  appear 
before  the  committee  shaD  be  given  reason- 
able notice  snd  an  witnesses  sbsU  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  these  Rules. 

8.3  Oath  or  affirmation.— Tt^OMoaas  of 
witnesses  shall  be  given  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation whl^  may  be  administered  by  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

8J  /nterro0a<ioii.— Committee  interroga- 
tion shall  be  conducted  by  members  of  the 
committee  and  such  committee  staff  as  are 
authorised  by  the  chairman,  vice  chairman, 
or  the  presiding  member. 

8.4  Cbwuel  of  the  tpitaesa— (a)  Any  wit- 
ness may  be  accompanied  by  counseL  A  wit- 
ness who  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  may 
inform  the  committee  of  such  fact  If  the 
witness  informs  the  committee  of  this  f  set 
at  least  24  hours  prior  to  his  sppearanoe 
before  the  committee  the  oommtttee  shall 
then  endeavor  to  obtain  voluntary  counsel 
for  the  witness.  Failure  to  obtain  sudi  coun- 
sel will  not  excuse  the  witness  from  appear- 
ing and  testifying. 

(b)  Counsel  shall  condtict  themselves  in  sn 
ethlcsl  and  professional  manner.  Faflure  to 
do  so  shall,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  present,  subject 
such  counsel  to  dlsclplinsry  actlan  which 
may  include  warning,  censure,  removsl.  or  a 
rtrnmmyni'yt*""  of  contempt  proceedings. 

(c)  There  shall  be  no  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination by  oounseL  However,  counsel  may 
submit  In  writing  any  questkm  be  wishes 
propounded  to  his  client  or  to  any  other  wit' 
ness  and  may.  at  the  cooclustnn  of  his  cli- 
ent's testimony,  suggest  the  presentstion  of 
other  evidence  or  the  calling  of  other  wit- 
nesses. The  committee  may  use  such  ques- 
tions snd  dispose  of  such  suggestions  ss  it 
deems  awropriate. 

8.5  StatemenU  by  WUiiessea— A  witness 
may  make  a  statement  wbteh  shall  be  brief 
and  relevant,  at  the  beginning  and  coodu- 
sion  of  his  testimony.  Sudi  statements  shaU 
not  exceed  a  reasons  We  period  of  time  ss 
determined  by  the  diairman.  or  other  pre- 
siding member.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  a  laepared  or  written  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  file  a 
copy  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and 
insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  notice  given,  shall  do  so  at  least  72 
hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance  before 
the  committee. 

8.6  Olt^ectiotu  and  AuZinffs.— Any  objec- 
tion raised  by  a  witness  or  counsd  shall  be 
ruled  upon  by  the  chairman  or  other  presid- 
ing member,  and  such  ruling  shall  be  the 
ruling  of  the  committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  committee  present  overrules  the  ruling 
of  the  chair. 
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8.7  Inapection  and  Correction.— All  wlt- 
neaaes  testtfyinc  before  the  committee  shall 
be  Klven  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  In- 
spect. In  the  office  of  the  committee,  the 
tr&nacrlpt  of  their  testimony  to  determine 
whether  such  testimony  was  correctly  tran- 
scribed. The  witness  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel.  Any  corrections  the  witness  desires 
to  make  in  the  transcript  shall  be  submitted 
in  wrltlnt  to  the  committee  within  S  days 
from  the  date  when  the  transcript  was  made 
available  to  the  witness.  Corrections  shall 
be  limited  to  grammar  and  minor  edltlnt. 
and  may  not  be  made  to  change  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testimony.  Any  questions  aris- 
ing with  respect  to  such  corrections  shall  be 
decided  by  the  chairman.  Upon  request, 
those  parts  of  testimony  given  by  a  witness 
in  executive  session  which  are  subsequently 
quoted  or  made  part  of  a  public  record  shall 
be  made  available  to  that  witness  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

8.8  RequeaU  to  Te*K/V.— The  committee 
will  consider  requests  to  testify  on  any 
matter  or  measure  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee. A  penon  who  beUevea  that  testimo- 
ny or  other  evidence  presented  at  a  public 
hearing,  or  any  comment  made  by  a  com- 
mittee member  or  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  may  tend  to  affect  adversely  his 
reputation,  may  request  to  appear  personal- 
ly before  the  committee  to  testify  on  his 
own  behalf,  or  may  file  a  sworn  statement 
of  facts  relevant  to  the  testimony,  evidence, 
or  comment,  or  may  submit  to  the  chairman 
proposed  questions  in  writing  for  the  cross- 
examination  of  other  witnesses.  The  com- 
mittee shall  take  such  action  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

8.9  Contempt  Proeeduret.—Ko  recommen- 
dation that  a  person  be  dted  for  contempt 
of  Congress  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  unless  and  until  the  committee  has. 
upon  notice  to  all  Its  members,  met  and  con- 
sidered the  alleged  contempt,  afforded  the 
person  an  opportunity  to  state  In  writing  or 
in  person  why  he  should  not  be  held  in  oom- 
tempt,  and  agreed,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  to  forward  such  recommendation 
to  the  Senate. 

8.10  ReUttte  of  Name  of  H'Uneu.— Unless 
authorised  by  the  chairman,  the  name  of 
any  witness  scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the 
committee  shall  not  be  released  prior  to.  or 
after,  his  appearance  before  the  committee. 
IVLX  9.  raocKDtmn  roa  iiAinnjiro  classitikd 

OR  SBISITIVS  MATBKIAL 

9.1  Committee  staff  offices  shall  operate 
under  strict  security  precautions.  At  least 
one  security  guard  shall  be  on  duty  at  all 
times  by  the  entrance  to  control  entry. 
Before  entering  the  office  all  persons  shall 
identify  themselves. 

9.3  Sensitive  or  classified  documents  and 
material  shall  be  segregated  In  a  secure  stor- 
age area.  They  may  be  examined  only  at 
secure  reading  facilities.  Copying,  duplicat- 
ing, or  removal  from  the  committee  offices 
of  such  documents  and  other  materials  Is 
prohibited  except  as  Is  necessary  for  use  in. 
or  preparation  for.  interviews  or  committee 
meetings.  Including  thk  taking  of  testimony, 
and  in  conformity  with  Section  10.3  hereof. 

9.3  Each  member  of  the  committee  shall 
at  all  times  have  access  to  all  papers  and 
other  material  received  from  any  source. 
The  staff  director  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance,  under  appropriate  seciui- 
ty  procedures,  of  a  registry  which  will 
number  and  identify  all  classified  papers 
and  other  classified  materials  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  committee,  and  such  registry 
shall  be  available  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 


9.4  Whenever  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence makes  classified  material  avail- 
able to  any  other  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  to  any  member  of  the  Senate  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  be  notified.  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  maintain  a  written 
record  identifying  the  particular  informa- 
tion transmitted  and  the  committee  or 
members  of  the  Senate  receiving  such  Infor- 
mation. 

9.5  Access  to  classified  information  sup- 
plied to  the  committee  shall  be  limited  to 
thoae  committee  staff  memben  with  appro- 
priate security  clearances  and  a  need-to- 
know,  as  determined  by  the  committee,  and 
under  the  committee's  direction,  the  staff 
director  and  minority  staff  director. 

9.8  No  member  of  the  oammlttee  or  of  the 
committee  staff  shall  dlscloM,  In  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  to  any  person 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  or  the  com- 
mittee staff  for  any  purpow  or  In  ooonec- 
tlon  with  any  proceeding.  Judicial  or  other- 
wise, any  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session  including  the 
name  of  any  witness  who  appeared  or  was 
called  to  appear  before  the  oommlttee  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  or  the  contents  of  any 
papers  or  other  materials  or  other  informa- 
tion received  by  the  committee  except  as  au- 
thorised by  the  omnmlttee  In  aooordanoe 
with  section  8  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of 
the  94th  Congress  and  the  provistoos  of 
these  rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  committee,  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Senate. 

9.7  Before  the  committee  makes  any  deci- 
sion regarding  the  dispodtlon  of  any  testi- 
mony, papers,  or  other  materials  presented 
to  it.  the  committee  member*  shall  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  all  perti- 
nent testimony,  papers,  and  other  materials 
that  have  been  obtained  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  the  committee  staff. 
auLi  10.  srarr 

10.1  For  the  purpose  of  these  rules,  com- 
mittee staff  means  employees  of  the  com- 
mittee, employees  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  asrigned  to  the  committee,  con- 
sultants to  the  committee,  employees  of 
other  government  agencies  detailed  to  the 
committee,  or  any  other  penon  engaged  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  serrloes 
for  or  at  the  request  of  the  oommlttee. 

10.3  The  appointment  of  oommlttee  staff 
shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  After  confirmation,  the  chair- 
man shall  certify  committee  staff  appoint- 
ments to  the  financial  clerk  of  the  Senate  in 
writing. 

10.3  The  ooounlttee  staff  works  for  the 
committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  committee,  the  duties  of 
committee  staff  shall  be  perfonned.  and 
committee  staff  personnel  affairs  and  day- 
to-day  operations,  including  security  and 
control  of  classified  documents  and  materi- 
al, shall  be  administered  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  staff  director. 
The  minority  staff  director  and  the  minori- 
ty counsel  shall  be  kept  fully  informed  re- 
garding all  matters  and  shall  have  access  to 
all  material  in  the  files  of  the  oommlttee. 

10.4  The  committee  staff  shall  assist  the 
minority  as  fully  as  the  majority  In  the  ex- 
pression of  minority  views,  including  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  and  filing  of  addi- 
tional, separate  and  minority  views,  to  the 
end  that  all  poinU  of  view  may  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  the  Senate. 


10.S  The  members  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  not  discuss  either  the  substance  or 
procedure  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
with  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  committee  staff  for  any  pur- 
pose or  in  connection  with  any  proceeding. 
Judicial,  or  otherwise,  either  during  his 
tenure  as  a  member  of  the  oommlttee  staff 
or  at  any  time  thereafter  except  as  directed 
by  the  oommlttee  In  accordance  with  section 
8  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  9401  Con- 
gress and  the  provlaiona  of  these  rules,  or  In 
the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Senate. 

10.8  No  member  of  the  oommlttee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  committee  unless 
and  unto  such  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff  agrees  In  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 
nondiadosure  agreement  promulgated  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
genoe  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400  of  the  94th  Congress.  3d  Session. 

10.7  No  member  of  the  oommlttee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  committee  unless 
and  unto  such  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
Irioyment.  to  notify  the  committee  or  in  the 
event  of  the  committee's  termination  the 
Senate  of  any  request  for  his  testimony, 
either  during  his  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
oommlttee  staff  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
with  rcapect  to  Information  which  came 
Into  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his  position 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  staff.  Such 
information  shall  not  be  disclosed  in  re- 
sponse to  such  requests  except  as  directed 
by  the  committee  In  accordance  with  section 
8  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress and  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or  In 
the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  such  maimer  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Senate. 

10.8.  The  committee  shall  Immediately 
'VMTiil'**''  action  to  be  taken  In  the  case  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  staff  who 
falls  to  conform  to  any  of  these  rules.  Such 
disciplinary  action  may  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  immediate  dismissal  from 
the  committee  staff. 

RULE  11.  PRXTAXATIOII  FOR  OOmtlTT^ 

Mxcmios 

11.1  Under  direction  of  the  chairman  and 
the  vice  chairman,  designated  committee 
staff  members  shall  brief  members  of  the 
oommlttee  at  a  time  sufficiently  prior  to  any 
oommlttee  meeting  to  assist  the  committee 
members  In  preparation  for  such  meeting 
and  to  determine  any  matter  which  the 
committee  member  might  wish  considered 
during  the  meeting.  Such  Meflng  shall,  at 
the  request  of  a  member.  Include  a  list  of  all 
pertinent  papers  and  other  materials  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  committee  that 
bear  on  matters  to  be  considered  at  the 
meeting. 

11.3  The  staff  director  shaU  recommend  to 
the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  the  tes- 
timony, papers,  and  other  materials  to  be 
presented  to  the  committee  at  any  meeting. 
The  determination  whether  such  testimony, 
papers,  and  other  materials  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  open  or  executive  session  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  rules  of  the  committee. 

RULK  II.  LBOISLATIVI  CALmSAR 

13.1  The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
w.^it.»«i«  a  printed  calendar  for  the  infor- 
mation of  each  committee  member  showing 
the  measures  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
committee  and  the  status  of  such  measures; 
nominations  referred  to  the  committee  and 


their  statiu:  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
committee  determines  shall  be  included. 
The  calendar  shall  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  to  show  pertinent  changes.  A  copy  of 
each  such  revision  shall  be  furnished  to 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

13.2  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures 
referred  to  the  committee  shall  be  referred 
by  the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

RULX  13.  COimiTTIB  TRAVXL 

13.1  No  member  of  the  committee  or  com- 
mittee staff  shall  travel  abroad  on  commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorised 
by  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman.  Re- 
quests for  authorization  of  such  travel  shall 
state  the  purpose  and  extent  of  the  trip.  A 
full  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  committee 
when  travel  is  completed. 

13.2  When  the  chairman  and  the  vice 
chairman  approve  the  foreign  travel  of  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff  not  accom- 
panying a  member  of  the  committee,  all 
members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature  and  purpose. 
The  report  referred  to  in  rule  13.1  shaU  be 
furnished  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
and  shall  not  be  otherwise  disseminated 
without  the  express  authorisation  of  the 
oommlttee  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

13.3  No  member  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  travel  within  this  country  on  commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorised 
by  the  staff  director  as  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

RULE  14.  CHAMOIS  Dl  RULB 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  committee,  provided  that  a 
notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has 
been  given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  there- 
on is  to  be  taken. 
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MAT  IS.  lOTS 

ResoluUon  To  establish  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  on  Intelligence,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  establish  a  new  select  commit- 
tee of  the  the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  oversee 
and  make  continuing  studies  of  the  intelli- 
gence activities  and  programs  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  and  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  appropriate  proposals  for  legislation 
and  report  to  the  Senate  concerning  such 
intelligence  activities  and  programs.  In  car- 
rying out  this  purpose,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  shall  make  every  effort 
to  assure  that  the  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  provide 
informed  and  timely  intelligence  necessary 
for  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to 
make  sound  decisions  affecting  the  security 
and  vital  interests  of  the  Nation.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to  pro- 
vide vigilant  legislative  oversight  over  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  that  such  activities  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Sic.  3.  (aKl)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  (hereinafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee").  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  as 
follows: 


(A)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

(B)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

(C)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
VonigD  Relations: 

(D>  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and 

(E>  seven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
the  Senate  at  large. 

(3)  Members  appointed  from  each  commit- 
tee named  In  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  two  major  political  parties  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the  reoommen- 
dations  of  the  majwity  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate.  Four  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
tveommendatlon  of  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

(3)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  sdeet  oommlttee 
but  shall  have  no  vote  In  the  committee  and 
shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum. 

(b)  No  Senator  may  serve  on  the  select 
committee  for  more  than  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  exclusive  of  service  by  any 
Senator  on  such  oommlttee  during  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress.  To  Uie  greatest 
extent  praticaMe.  one-third  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  appointed  to  the  sdeet  com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  the  Mnety-sev- 
enth  Congress  and  each  Coogress  thereafter 
shall  be  Membos  of  the  Senate  who  (ttdnot 
serve  on  such  committee  during  the  preced- 
ing Congress. 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of 
the  majority  party  of  the  Senate  shaD  elect 
a  phaiwnan  for  the  sdect  oommlttee.  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  from 
the  minority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  eleet 
a  vice  chairman  for  such  committee.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the  plaoe  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  absenne  of  the 
chairman.  Neither  the  chairman  nor  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  select  oommlttee  shall 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  dialrman  or  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  any  other  oommlt- 
tee referred  to  In  paracraph  4(eXl)  of  rule 
ZXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Sk.  8.  (a)  There  shall  be  referred  to  the 
select  committee  all  proposed  tegWatlon. 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  Central  Intdllgenoe  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  InteUlgenoe. 

(3)  Intelligence  actlTttles  of  all  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment, 
<nciMd«"g.  but  not  limited  to,  the  intelli- 
gence acUvlUes  of  the  Defense  InteUlgenoe 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; the  Department  of  State:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

(3)  The  organization  or  reorganisation  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  organisation  or 
reorganisation  relates  to  a  function  or  acUv- 
ity  involving  Intelligence  activities. 

(4)  Authorisations  for  appropriations, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  for  the  f  ollowinr 

(A)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Director  of  Central  InteUlgenoe. 

(B)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 


(C)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(D)  The  intelligence  acUviUes  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(E)  The  InteUlgenoe  acUvlttes  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(F)  The  inteUlgenee  acUvlties  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  induding  aU 
activities  of  Uie  Intelligence  Dhrision. 

(O)  Any  department,  agency,  or  subdivi- 
sion which  is  the  successor  to  any  agency 
named  In  clause  (A).  (B).  ot  (C);  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  department,  agency,  or  subdi- 
vision which  is  the  successor  to  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  bureau,  or  subdivision  named 
in  dauae  (D).  (E).  or  (F)  to  the  extent  that 
the  activities  of  such  successor  department, 
agency,  or  subdivision  are  activities  de- 
scribed in  clause  (D).  <E).  or  (F). 

(b)  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by 
the  select  oommlttee.  except  sny  legislation 
involving  matters  specified  in  clause  (1).  or 
(4XA)  of  sutasectfcm  (a),  containing  any 
matter  otherwise  within  the  Jurtettctlon  of 
any  Tt-~**"g  committee  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  dialrman  of  such  standing  com- 
mittee, be  ref ened  to  sudi  standing  commit- 
tee for  its  cooskleratiaD  of  such  matter  and 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  by  such  standing 
oommlttee  within  thirty  days  after  the  day 
on  whidi  sudi  proposed  legislatkm  Is  re- 
ferred to  sudi  stanrthig  committae;  and  any 
proposed  legMatlnn  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee, other  than  the  select  oommlttee. 
irtiicfa  ~'"*«*'~  sny  matter  within  the  Juris- 
dlctten  of  the  select  committiy  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  dialrman  of  the  sdect  com- 
mittee, be  referred  to  the  select  committee 
for  tts  oonsideratfan  of  such  matter  and  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  sdect  com- 
mittee within  thirty  days  after  the  day  on 
whldi  such  proposed  legislstlnn  Is  referred 
to  such  oommlttee.  In  any  case  In  which  a 
oammlttee  faOs  to  report  any  proposed  leg- 
ialatian  referred  to  it  within  the  time  Umit 
pnscribed  herein,  sudi  oammlttee  shsU  be 
automatically  discfaarged  from  further  eon- 
Bideratton  of  sudi  proposed  legislstlnn  oo 
the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day  an 
whldi  such  proposed  leglslatinn  is  referred 
to  sudi  ftmmtt***  unless  the  Senate  pro- 
vides otherwise.  In  computing  any  thirty- 
day  period  under  this  poiagraph  there  shaU 
be  ezduded  from  sudi  comptitatlnn  any 
daysoniAilch  the  Senate  Is  not  in  session. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  resblutlan  shaUbecoo- 
stnied  as  prohlbtttng  or  otherwise  itstrlrt- 
iny  the  authottty  of  any  other  camsalttee  to 
study  and  review  any  InteUlgenoe  acthrlty  to 
the  extent  that  such  activity  directly  aff eeU 
a  matter  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  sudi  oammlttee. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shsU  becon- 
strued  as  amending.  "»«»M"f,  or  otherwise 
^ttmnftwtf  the  authority  of  any  standing 
^.fmip'*****  of  the  Senate  to  obtain  fuU  and 
prompt  access  to  the  product  of  the  intdll- 
goioe  activities  of  any  department  or 
MgKoey  of  the  Government  rdevant  to  a 
matter  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  committee. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  select  cunmlttee.  for  the 
purposes  of  aooountabOlty  to  the  Senate. 
fh«ii  make  regular  and  periodic  reports  to 
the  Senate  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
InteUlgenoe  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  Statea. 
Such  committee  shaU  promptly  caU  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  any  matters  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  or  such  other  committee  at 
committees.  In  making  such  report,  the 
select  committee  shaU  proceed  in  a  manner 
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consistent  with  section  8<cM3)  to  protect  n«- 
tional  security. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  obtain  an 
annual  report  from  the  director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelllsence  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Such  reports  shall  review  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  agency  or  department 
concerned  and  the  intelligence  activities  of 
foreign  countries  directed  at  the  United 
States  or  Its  interest.  An  unclassified  version 
of  each  report  may  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  the  discretion  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  the  public  disclosure  in  such  re- 
ports of  the  names  of  individuals  eitgaged  in 
intelligence  activities  for  the  United  States 
or  the  divulging  of  intelligence  methods  em- 
ployed or  the  sources  of  information  on 
which  such  reports  are  based  or  the  amount 
of  funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
Intelligence  activltes. 

(c)  On  or  before  March  IS  of  each  year, 
the  select  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  the 
views  and  estimates  described  In  section 
301(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  regarding  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  select  committee. 

Skc.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  is  authorised  In 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  investigations  Into 
any  matter  within  its  Jurisdiction.  (2)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fimd  of  the  Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel. 
(4)  to  hold  hearings.  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate.  (8)  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments. (7)  to  take  depositions  and  other  tes- 
timony. (8)  to  procure  the  service  of  individ- 
ual consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
Of  1946.  and  (9)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Qovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment of  agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c)  Subpenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  select  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  chairman  or  any 
member  signing  the  subpena. 

8k.  6.  No  employee  of  the  select  commit- 
tee or  any  person  engaged  by  contract  or 
otherwise  to  perform  services  for  or  at  the 
request  of  such  committee  shall  be  given 
access  to  any  classified  information  by  such 
committee  unless  such  employee  or  person 
has  (1)  agreed  In  writing  and  under  oath  to 
be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  (Includ- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  ■  and  of  such 
committee  as  to  the  security  of  such  infor- 
mation during  and  after  the  period  of  his 
employment  or  contractual  agreement  with 
such  conunlttee:  and  (2)  received  an  appro- 
priate security  clearance  as  determined  by 
such  committee  In  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  The  type  of 
security  clearance  to  be  required  in  the  case 
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of  any  such  employee  or  person  shall, 
within  the  determination  of  such  committee 
In  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  be  commensurate  with  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  classified  Information  to 
which  such  employee  or  person  will  be  given 
access  by  such  committee. 

Sac.  7.  The  select  committee  shall  formu- 
late and  carry  out  such  rules  and  procedures 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure, without  the  consent  of  the  person  or 
persons  concerned,  of  Information  In  the 
possession  of  such  committee  which  unduly 
infringes  upon  the  privacy  or  which  violates 
the  constitutional  rights  of  such  penco  or 
persons.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  such  committee  from  pubUdy 
disclosing  any  such  Information  In  any  case 
In  which  such  committee  determines  the  na- 
tional Interest  in  the  dtsdosure  of  such  in- 
formation clearly  outweighs  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  privacy  of  any  peraon  or  per- 
sons. 

Sk.  8.  (a)  The  select  committee  may.  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  dis- 
close publicly  any  Information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  committee  after  a  determina- 
tion by  such  committee  that  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  such  dladocure. 
Whenever  committee  action  is  required  to 
disclose  any  Information  under  this  section, 
the  committee  shall  meet  to  vote  on  the 
matter  within  five  days  after  any  member  of 
the  committee  requests  such  a  vote.  No 
member  of  the  select  committee  shall  dis- 
close any  information,  the  disclosure  of 
which  requires  a  committee  vote,  prior  to  a 
vote  by  the  committee  on  the  question  of 
the  disclosure  of  such  information  or  after 
such  vote  except  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(bHl)  In  any  case  In  which  the  select  com- 
mittee votes  to  diacloae  publicly  any  infor- 
mation which  has  been  classified  under  es- 
tablished security  procedures,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  it  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  which  the  executive  branch  re- 
quests be  kept  secret,  such  committee  shall 
notify  the  President  of  such  vote. 

(2)  The  select  committee  may  disclose 
publicly  such  Information  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  five-day  period  following  the  day 
on  which  notice  of  such  vote  is  transmitted 
to  the  President,  unless,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  fivenlay  period,  the  President, 
personally  in  writing,  notifies  the  committee 
that  he  objects  to  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation, provides  his  reasons  therefor, 
and  certifies  that  the  threat  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  posed  by  such 
disclosure  is  of  such  gravity  that  it  out- 
weighs any  public  Interest  In  the  disclosure. 

(3)  If  the  President,  personally  in  writing, 
notifies  the  select  committee  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  disclosure  of  such  information 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  such  commit- 
tee may,  by  majority  vote,  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disclosure  of  such  inf  onnatlon  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  The  commit- 
tee shall  not  publicly  disclose  such  informa- 
tion without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Whenever  the  select  committee  votes 
to  refer  the  question  of  disclosure  of  any  in- 
formation to  the  Senate  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  chairman  shall  not  later  than  the 
first  day  on  which  the  Senate  Is  In  session 
following  the  day  on  which  the  vote  occurs, 
report  the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  Its  con- 
sideration. 

(5)  One  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on 
the  fourth  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  In 
session  following  the  day  on  which  any  such 
matter  Is  reported  to  the  Senate,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  majority  leader  and  the 


minority  leader  of  the  Senate  Jointly  agree 
upon  In  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  rule 
XVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  shall  go  into  closed  session  and 
the  nuttter  shall  be  the  pending  business.  In 
considering  the  matter  In  closed  session  the 
Senate  may— 

(A)  approve  the  public  disclosure  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  infomuition  in  question, 
in  which  esse  the  committee  shall  publicly 
disclose  the  information  ordered  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

(B)  disapprove  the  public  disclosure  of  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  information  In  ques- 
tion, in  which  case  the  committee  shall  not 
publicly  disclose  the  information  ordered 
not  to  be  disclosed,  or 

(C)  refer  all  or  any  portion  of  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee,  in  wliich  case  the 
committee  shall  make  the  final  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  public  disclosure  of 
the  information  in  question. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
such  matter  in  closed  session,  which  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the  ninth 
day  on  whkh  the  Senate  is  In  session  follow- 
ing the  day  on  which  such  matter  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  or  the  close  of  the 
fifth  day  following  the  day  agreed  upon 
Jointly  by  the  mAjority  and  minority  leaders 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  S  of  rule 
XVn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(whichever  the  case  may  be),  the  Senate 
shall  immediately  vote  on  the  disposition  of 
such  matter  In  open  session,  without  debate, 
and  without  divulging  the  Information  with 
respect  to  which  the  vote  is  being  taken. 
The  Senate  shall  vote  to  dispose  of  such 
matter  by  one  or  more  of  the  means  speci- 
fied In  clauses  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph.  Any  vote 
of  the  Senate  to  disclose  any  information 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject 
to  the  right  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
move  for  reconsideration  of  the  vote  within 
the  time  and  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
specified  in  rule  xm  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation shall  be  made  consistent  with 
that  right 

(cKl)  No  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  select  committee  relating  to  the  lawful 
Intelligence  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
classified  under  established  security  proce- 
dures and  which  the  select  committee,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
has  determined  should  not  be  disclosed 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  person  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
except  in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  or 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

(3)  The  select  committee  may,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  siuh  infor- 
mation, make  any  information  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  committee  makes  such 
information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing,  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  information,  which  com- 
mittee or  which  Member  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived such  information.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  who.  and  no  committee  which,  re- 
ceives any  information  under  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  disclose  such  Information  except 
in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct '  to  inves- 
tigate any  unauthorised  disclosure  of  Intelli- 
gence Information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  in  violation  of  sub- 


section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning any  allegation  which  If  finds  to  be 
substantiated. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who  is 
subject  to  any  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards-  and  Conduct' 
shall  release  to  such  individual  at  the  con- 
clusion of  lU  investigation  a  summary  of  its 
investigation  together  with  ito  findings.  If, 
at  the  conclusion  of  Its  investigation,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct ■  determines  that  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant breach  of  confidentiality  or  unau- 
thorised disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Senate,  it  shaU  report  iU 
findings  to  the  Senate  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate action  such  as  censure,  removal 
from  committee  membership,  or  expulsion 
from  the  Senate,  in  the  case  of  a  Member, 
or  removal  from  office  or  employment  or 
punishment  for  contempt,  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  of  employee. 

Sic  9.  The  select  committee  Is  authorised 
to  permit  any  personal  representative  of  the 
President,  designated  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  to  such  committee,  to 
attend  any  closed  meeting  of  such  commit- 
tee. 

SBC  10.  Upon  expiration  of  the  Select 
Committee  aa  Oovemmental  Operations 
With  Respect  to  Intelligence  AcUviUes.  es- 
tablished by  Senate  Resolution  21.  Ninety- 
fourth  C^ongress.  all  records,  files,  docu- 
ments, and  other  materials  in  the  posses- 
sion, custody,  or  control  of  such  committee, 
under  appropriate  conditions  established  by 
it.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  select  cmnmit- 
tee. 

Sbc  11.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  United  States  should  keep  the 
select  committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  Intelligence  activi- 
ties. Including  any  significant  anticipated 
activities,  which  are  the  responsibility  of  or 
engaged  in  by  such  department  or  agency: 
Provided,  That  this  does  not  constitute  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  Implementation 
of  any  such  anticipated  intelligence  activity. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  involved  in  any  intelligence 
activities  should  furnish  any  Information  or 
document  In  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  the  department  or  agency,  or  person 
paid  by  such  department  or  agency,  when- 
ever requested  by  the  select  committee  with 
reqpect  to  any  matter  within  stich  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  United  States 
should  report  Immediately  upon  discovery 
to  the  select  committee  any  and  all  Intelli- 
gence activities  which  constitute  violations 
of  the  constitutional  righU  of  any  person, 
violations  of  law,  or  violations  of  Executive 
orders.  Presidential  directives,  or  depart- 
mental or  agency  rules  or  regulations;  each 
department  and  agency  should  further 
report  to  such  committee  what  actions  have 
been  taken  or  are  expected  to  be  taken  by 
the  departments  or  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  violations. 

Sic  12.  Subject  to  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  with  the  exception  of  a  con- 
tinuing bill  or  resolution,  or  amendment 
thereto,  or  conference  report  thereon,  to.  or 
for  use  of.  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  any  of  the  follow- 
ing activities,  unless  such  funds  shall  have 
been  previously  authorized  by  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the 


or  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
such  activity  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(1)  The  acUvlUes  of  the  Central  InteUi- 
gence  Agency  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

(3)  The  activities  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

(3)  The  activities  of  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

(4)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(5)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
parUnent  of  State. 

(6)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Including  all 
acUviUes  of  the  IntelUgenoe  Division. 

Sk.  13.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
make  a  sttidy  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters,  taking  Into  conslderatlim  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  matter,  all  relevant  as- 
pecU  of  the  effecUveness  of  plamilng.  gath- 
ering, use.  security,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
telligence: 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  analytical  capabOi- 
Ues  of  United  States  foreign  inteiligenoe 
agencies  and  means  for  integrating  more 
closely  analytical  intelligence  and  policy  for- 
mulation; 

(3)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  authixity 
of  the  departmenU  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  engage  in  Intelligence  k- 
tivities  and  the  desirability  of  developing 
charters  for  each  intelligence  agency  or  de- 
partment; 

(3)  the  organisation  of  inteiligenoe  activi- 
ties in  the  executive  branch  to  maximise  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conduct,  oversight,  and 
accountability  of  Intelllgaice  activities:  to 
reduce  duplication  or  overlap;  and  to  Im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  agencies; 

(4)  the  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress is  informed  of  such  activities; 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  any  law. 
Senate  rule  or  procedure,  or  any  Executive 
order.  nUe.  or  regulation  to  improve  the 
protection  of  intelligence  secrets  and  pro- 
vide for  disclosure  of  information  for  which 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  for  secrecr, 

(6)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  on  Intelligenee 
activities: 

(7)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  on  intelligence  aeUvittes  in 
lieu  of  having  separate  committees  In  each 
House  of  Congress,  or  of  establishing  proce- 
dures under  which  separate  committees  on 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  would  receive  Joint  briefings  tram 
the  intelligence  agencies  and  coordinate 
their  policies  with  reject  to  the  aaf eguard- 
ing  of  sensitive  IntelligeDoe  information: 

(8)  the  authorisation  of  funds  for  the  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  Ooverament  and 
whether  disclosure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of 
such  funds  is  in  the  puldie  interest;  and 

(9)  the  development  of  a  unlfoim  sH  of 
definiUons  for  terms  to  be  used  in  policies 
or  guidelines  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  to  govern, 
clarify,  and  strengthen  the  (H>eratlon  of  in- 
telligence activities. 

(b)  The  select  committee  may,  in  iU  dis- 
cretion, omit  from  the  special  study  re- 
quired by  this  section  any  matter  it  deter- 
mines has  been  adequately  studied  by  the 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Oovemmental 
Operations  With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
UviUes. established  by  Senate  ResoluUon  21. 
Ninety-fourth  Congress. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  provided  for  by  this  sec- 


tion to  the  Senate,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  other  ac- 
UoiH  It  deems  appropriate,  no  later  ttum 
July  1, 1977,  and  from  time  to  time  thereaf- 
ter as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Sk.  14.  (a)  As  used  in  this  resoluUon.  the 
term  "intelligence  acUviUes"  indudes  (1) 
the  collection,  snalysis.  production,  dissemi- 
nation, or  use  of  Information  which  relates 
to  sny  fcncign  country,  or  sny  government, 
political  group,  party,  military  force,  move- 
ment, or  otiier  sssorisMon  In  sudi  foreign 
country,  snd  irtiich  relates  to  the  defense, 
foreign  policy,  nstionsl  security,  or  related 
policies  of  the  United  States,  snd  other  ac- 
tivity wbidi  is  in  support  of  such  activities: 
(2)  activities  taken  to  counter  similar  activi- 
ties directed  against  the  United  States;  (3) 
covert  or  rlaiKlestine  activities  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  sny  for- 
eign government,  polltic&l  group,  party, 
mHitaiy  force,  movement  or  other  assoda- 
tion:  (4)  the  collection,  snalysis.  production, 
rtlssfminitlnn  or  use  of  information  about 
activities  of  persons  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possesstODS.  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  altroad  whose 
political  and  rdated  activities  pose,  or  may 
be  considered  by  sny  department,  agency, 
bureau,  office,  division,  instrumentality,  or 
employee  of  tlie  United  States  to  pose,  a 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  covert  or  dandestine  sctiviUes 
directed  against  such  persons.  Sudi  term 
does  not  indude  tactical  tot^ga  military  In- 
tdligence  serving  no  national  policymaking 
function. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  resolution,  the  term 
"department  or  sgency"  InchKlfs  any  orga- 
nisation, committee,  council,  establishment, 
or  office  within  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution.  ref«'- 
ence  to  any  departmmt,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdlviriim  shaU  Indude  a  reference  to  any 
successor  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivision  to  the  extent  that  such  succes- 
sor engsge  In  intelligence  activities  now  con- 
ducted by  the  department,  bureau,  or  subdi- 
vision referred  to  in  this  resolution. 

Sk.  15.  (This  section  authorised  funds  for 
the  sdect  committee  for  the  period  May  19. 
1976.  through  Feb.  38, 1977.) 

Sk.  16.  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  ss  constituting  acquiescence  by 
the  Senate  in  any  practice,  or  In  the  con- 
duct of  any  activity,  not  otherwise  author- 
ised by  law. 

8.Ra.9 

JAVUABT  IS.  ItTS 

Resolution  f^^^t'iy  the  ndes  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  open  committee  meetings 

jtesolMd.  TbaX  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule 
ZZV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amoided  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  stsndlng.  select,  or 
gpedal  committee  of  the  Oenatf,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  induding  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shaU  be  open  to  the 
public  except  ttiat  a  portion  or  portlans  of 
any  such  meeting  may  be  dosed  to  the 
public  if  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  ss 
the  ease  may  be.  determines  by  reocMti  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  present  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions- 

"(1)  will  dlsdoae  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 
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"(t)  will  relate  lolely  to  mattera  of  com- 
mittee staff  penonnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
acement  or  procedure: 

"(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  staiidlnc  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual: 

"(4)  wiU  disclose  the  idenUty  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  liept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement:  or 

"(S)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovem- 
ment  officers  and  employees;  or 

"(B)  the  information  lias  been  obtained  by 
the  Qovemment  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person. 
Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by  any 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  Is  open  to 
the  public,  that  hearing  may  be  broadcast 
by  radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  such 
rules  as  the  coounittee  or  subcommittee 
may  adopt.". 

Sac.  2.  SecUon  133A(b)  of  the  LegisUtive 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1»M.  section  342(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1970.  and  sections  102  (d)  and  (e)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  are  re- 
pealed. 


UMI 


VEHICLE  MILEAGE  LOOOINO 
REQUIREMENT 

•  Bir.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  few  weeks,  many  of  my  (x>l- 
leagues  have  Joined  with  me  in  pro- 
testing IRS  regulations  requiring  (»n- 
temporaneous  logging  of  vehicle  mile- 
age to  be  deducted  as  business  ex- 
penses. I've  heard  a  lot  of  debate  on 
the  issue  and  had  hundreds  of  letters 
on  the  subject.  But  no  one  seems  to 
have  put  the  problem  In  better  per- 
spective than  the  Cleburne  County 
Times  own  Oreers  Perry  Philosopher. 
I'd  like  to  share  his  mudngs  on  record- 
keeping with  you  at  this  time. 
(From  the  Cleburne  County  Times.  Feb.  13, 
198S] 
The  Oimas  FsaaT  Priumophxk 
(Editor's  Note:  The  Oreers  Perry  PhUoso- 

pher  on  his  bitterweed  grass  farm  wrestles 

with  a  new  ruling  by  the  IRS.) 

Dkak  Editok:  The  IRS  has  a  new  rule  that 
a  merchant  or  fanner  or  a  rancher  using  a 
car  or  pickup  in  his  business  must  keep  a 
daily  log  showing  exactly  how  much  mileage 
Is  used  for  business  purposes  only.  You  can't 
count  driving  to  the  cafe  for  coffee  or  pick- 
ing up  the  kids  after  school.  And  you  can't 
guess.  Oot  to  be  accurate. 

I  took  out  a  notebook  on  the  seat  of  my 
pickup  and  tried  this  out  for  a  day.  My  log 
for  the  day  reads: 

6  a.m.  Backed  out  of  my  garage.  Since  the 
odometer  doesn't  register  mileage  when 
you're  going  backward,  but  backing  Is  de- 
ductible if  it's  for  business  purposes,  got  out 


and  measured  the  distance  I  backed.  102 
feet. 

Drove  down  to  the  pasture  and  stopped. 
Thought  I  spotted  a  new-bom  calf.  Logged 
the  mileage.  2.1 19W  feet  Got  out  and 
walked  over  to  the  new  calf.  Wamt  a  calf. 
Was  a  newspaper  caught  on  a  weed,  ftam  a 
distance,  hard  to  tell  the  QuMttU  from  a 
calf.  Watched  the  sun  come  up.  No  charge. 

Drove  back  to  the  house.  2.119H  feet. 
Couldn't  decide  whether  driving  back  was 
deducUble.  SpUt  the  difference.  1.OS0H  feet 

Drove  into  town  for  Iveakfast  at  the  cafe. 
5  miles.  Walt  a  minute.  Erase  that  Not  for 
business  purposes.  The  IRS  wont  stand  for 
It  Thought  a  while.  Orinned.  After  break- 
fast drove  to  the  hardware  store.  Bought  a 
screwdriver.  Need  one  for  my  tractor.  This 
is  a  business  trip.  Entered  5  miles  going  to 
town  for  screwdriver.  S  miles  getting  it  back 
home.  Total.  10  miles.  Bcrewdrivei  oast  94. 
Store  didn't  have  the  1600  kind  the  Penta- 
gon buys. 

Drove  back  down  in  the  pasture.  T^wofci.^ 
for  new-bom  calf.  Newspaper  didn't  fool  me 
this  time.  Picked  it  up.  2.1 19H  feet  Being 
fair  to  the  IRS.  Will  have  to  get  a  ruling  on 
this.  May  l>e  losing  money.  Read  newspaper. 

Drove  down  to  the  mail  box.  Pound  letter 
from  ntS  containing  forms  for  IDstimated 
Tax  for  1986.  U  that  aint  faisineas.  what  is? 
Entered  4,216  feet  going  and  same  return- 
ing. 

Total  for  day  so  far  12  miles.  4J21H  feet 

After  lunch  heard  cow  bawling.  Woke  me 
up  from  my  nap.  Jumped  in  pickup  to  check 
newborn  calf.  Forgot  to  check  mileage. 
Found  calf.  Don't  know  how  far  I  drove. 
Can't  estimate.  Against  IRS  ruling. 

Some  ruling.  Wrote  Congressman. 

Tours  faithfully. 

JUL* 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  BISTORT 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
next  Monday.  March  4.  1985.  marks 
the  beginning  of  National  Women's 
History  Week.  It  was  4  years  ago  that 
the  first  national  attempt  was  made  at 
proper  recognition  of  the  role  wcnnen 
have  played  in  American  history.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  resolution  which  estabUshed  a 
National  Women's  History  Week  to 
honor  the  significant  contributions  of 
the  female  members  of  our  society. 
Oregon  Is  proud  of  the  women  who 
courageously  crossed  a  continent  to 
settle  in  the  Oregon  territory,  and 
once  there,  made  Oregon  a  State  well 
known  for  its  lead  In  notable  accom- 
plishments by  women. 

Women  have  played  such  a  vital  role 
in  shaping  our  American  society  that 
it  is  only  fitting  that  we  pause  to  rec- 
ognize and  rediscover  their  achieve- 
ments. Women  have  provided  the  im- 
I>etus  for  many  important  social  re- 
forms and  have  made  individual  con- 
tributions in  the  fields  of  science,  edu- 
cation, medicine,  religion,  and  Oovem- 
ment.  They  have  helped  build  America 
as  homemaken  and  pioneers,  and  they 
have  clearly  led  the  way  In  establish- 
ing the  charitable  and  philanthropic 
organizations  which  have  greatly  Im- 
proved the  quality  of  American  life. 


Oregon  is  again  taking  a  leading  role 
in  recognizing  the  contributions 
women  have  made  in  our  history.  Ac- 
tivities throughout  the  State  wlU  focus 
attention  on  the  part  women  have 
played  in  shaping  our  destiny.  "Write 
Women  Back  Into  History"  is  the 
theme  of  a  special  county-wide  pro- 
gram this  week  In  southern  Oregon. 
Speakers,  film,  and  entertainment  are 
among  the  activities  planned  to  honor 
the  role  of  the  celebrated  and  leas 
famous  women  of  our  history.  A  great- 
er understanding  of  the  role  of  women 
in  our  past  can  only  expand  our  oppor- 
tunities for  the  future. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Raooao 
a  statement  written  by  the  Jackson 
County  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  in  ocmunemoratlon 
of  Women's  History  Week  IMS.  Their 
work,  in  combination  with  similar  ef- 
forts around  the  Nation,  will  bring  us 
all  to  a  better  understanding  of 
women's  importance  in  our  history 
and  their  contribution  to  American 
life. 

The  statement  follows: 
Mabcr  3-9, 1985— Woimr's  Histokt  Wise 

"When  I  found  out  that  women  had  a  part 
In  the  history  of  1849, 1  really  began  to  real- 
ise that  women  had  a  part  In  the  history  of 
this  country." 

This  was  one  young  student's  reaction  to  a 
Women's  History  Week  program.  America's 
women  dldnt  quite  make  it  into  Amnlea's 
history  books.  And  history's  toss  is  our  loss. 

Over  the  last  8  years  a  new  aspect  of  the 
women's  movement  has  been  gathering  mo- 
mentum—the celebration  of  Natioaal 
Women's  History  Week.  March  S-9.  Jackson 
County  Women's  Coramisston  members 
spearheaded  the  drive  to  plan  and  organise 
a  1985  celebration.  The  Women's  Commis- 
sion Is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  promote  the  County's  policy  to 
eliminate  sex  discrimination. 

The  theme  for  our  1985  Celebration  Is 
Write  Women  Back  Into  History.  No  other 
group  has  undertaken  the  task  of  organising 
a  county-wide  celebration.  Our  1985 
Women's  History  Week  Celebration  Is 
making  history. 

Honoring  the  role  women  have  played  in 
history  has  spread  rapidly.  It's  moved  from 
its  origin  in  Sonoma  County,  California,  all 
the  way  to  the  halls  of  Congress.  A  special 
congressional  resolution  has  placed 
Women's  History  Week  on  the  calendar  of 
national  events. 

We're  taklns  steps  to  bring  about  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  this  country  has  been 
shaped  by  all  its  dtlaens.  Our  goal  is  to  un- 
derstand their  lives,  their  courage,  their  am- 
bitions, their  failures,  and  their  successes. 

When  boys  and  girls  learn  about  the  lives 
of  women  throughout  history,  they  invaria- 
ble gain  a  wider  sense  of  our  diverse  nation- 
al culture.  They  also  begin  to  view  their  own 
lives  within  a  historic  context— they  see 
themselves  anew  as  "makers  of  history" 
rather  than  as  Its  passive  subjects.  And. 
most  Importantly,  they  Increase  their 
awareness  of  the  options  open  to  them  as 
they  themselves  become  adults.  This  in- 
creased awareness  inevitably  leads  to  more 
informed  and  purposeful  Involvement  In 
public  affairs.  This  same  response  happens 
time  after  time  to  adults  who  participate  in 
National  Women's  History  Week  events. 


The  week  containing  March  8  U  appropri- 
ate for  rtTsignatitTr  as  National  Women's 
History  Week  because  of  that  day's  intemsr 
ttooally  accepted  significance  as  Interna- 
tional Women's  Day— commemorating  the 
Involvement  of  women  In  every  aspect  of 
human  endeavor. 

We'U  still  have  heroes.  We'U  Just  have 
more  of  them.  We  don't  imdermine  the 
iMsic  good  feelings  for  our  country  when  we 
tcU  more  of  its  story. 

It's  time  we  opened  our  minds  to  aU  the 
women  in  n.S.  history.  National  Women's 
History  Week  is  one  important  way  to  do 
Just  that* 


AMBASSADOR  OKAWARA'S 
MANSFIELD  LECTURE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President. 
Ronald  Reagan  recently  said,  accu- 
rately, that  "there  is  no  relationship 
more  important  than  that  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Japan." 

It  follows  that  there  are  no  more  im- 
portant Ambassadors  than  those  ex- 
changed between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Jman. 

In  Montana,  we  know  this  is  true. 
We  have  sent  Japan  our  favorite  son 
and  grMtest  statesman.  Mike  Mans- 
field. 

Fortunately,  Japan  has  followed  the 
principal  of  reciprocity,  by  appointing 
His  Excellency  Toshlo  Okawara  to 
serve  as  Japan's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  5  years  since  Mr.  Okawara 
first  presented  his  diplomatic  creden- 
tials to  President  Carter,  he  has  served 
with  great  distinction,  earning  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  Americans 
here  in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  country. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Okawara  trav- 
eled to  Missoula.  MT.  to  deUver  the 
protigious  "Mansfield  Lecture  on 
International  RelaUons."  an  annual 
lecture  established  to  honor  Ambassa- 
dor Mansfield,  a  former  professor  of 
Asian  history  at  the  University  of 
Montana. 

Ambassador  Okawara's  address  was 
characteristically  eloquent  and 
thought-provoking.  I  ask  that  the  lec- 
ture be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  and  others  Interested  in 
United  States-Japanese  relations  to 
read  it. 

The  material  follows: 
Asoasss  ST  His  Ezcbxiwct  Toamo 
Okawaia  AMBASSAwn  or  Jatam 

(Mike  Mansfield  Lecture  in  International 
RelaUons.  University  of  Montana) 

For  nearly  five  eventful  years  I  have  had 
the  great  privilege  of  representing  my  Oov- 
etnment  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  a 
time  in  Japanese-American  relations  of  oc- 
casional frictions  and  often  difficult  negoti- 
ations. It  has  also  been  a  time  of  solid  and 
steady  progress  In  clarifying  and  strength- 
ening our  partnership  commitments  to  each 
other,  and  moblizbig  our  respective  national 
capabilities  to  advance  our  common  inter- 
ests In  the  world. 

Now,  as  I  prepare  to  leave  my  post,  and 
retum  to  Japan,  I  am  confident  that  the 


foundations  of  Japanese  American  rdatloos 
have  never  been  stronger,  and  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  ow  cooperatiop  in  world  affairs 
has  never  been  more  sure.  We  have  not  set- 
tled all  the  issues  that  dhride  us.  nor  sre  wc 
likely  to  do  so  in  this  decade.  Because  of  the 
scale  and  complexity  of  our  relationship, 
our  mutual  agenda  will  no  doubt  always  be 
f  ulL  What  we  have  achieved  is  basle  sgree- 
ment  on  the  directions  we  must  move  to- 
gether in  the  future. 

Msny  thoughtful  sod  creative  men  snd 
women,  in  government  and  In  the  private 
sector,  on  both  sides  of  the  Paelfle.  have 
ocotributed  to  this  pngrsss.  Tet  one  rasa  in 
particular  has  eanad  our  respset  snd  grati- 
tude for  his  sigular  sueeess  In  luteimetlng 
our  two  peofdes  to  each  other,  and  In  help- 
ing us  define  and  act  man  pradsely  on  the 
true  purposes  of  our  partnenblp. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  Amhasssrtnr  Mike 
M«tMftoM,  eminent  alumnus  of  this  Unlvcr- 
sitr.  onetime  soldier,  nllar  snd  msrine  In 
the  service  of  his  oountrr.  engineer,  scholar 
and  professor  of  history  and  political  sd- 
enoe;  Ooogressmsn  snd  Senator  from  Moo- 
tana;  distingulsbed  Majority  Leader  tor  16 
years:  and,  ^*'«'«^«  to  the  wisdon  of  two 
Amyri""  Presldento  of  different  partlea. 
United  States  ilmhassartnr  to  Japan  since 
1977. 

And.  I  mi^t  add.  we  Japoncae  are  ddight- 
ed  to  have  the  continued  presence  of  Am- 
bassador MMMftoM  in  our  midst  for  as  long 
as  it  sulU  his  plessure  snd  the  PresMent'si 

Tou  have  honored  me  most  generously  by 
your  invitation  to  deliver  this  year's  Mans- 
field Lecture.  I  am  mindful  that  I  am  the 
first  non-American  to  be  offered  this  privi- 
lege. I  accept  this  distinction  In  the  spirit  of 
Ambassador  MansOdd's  declaration  that 
ouis  Is  the  most  importsnt  bOateial  rdar 
M^^whip  In  the  worid.  bar  none.  I  wdoome 
the  opportunity  to  review  with  you  why  this 
is  so.  how  we  have  been  working  together  to 
strengthen  our  partnership,  and  some  of  the 
more  difficult  problems  we  must  continue  to 
work  on. 

The  importance  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  to  each  other  Is  based  on  our  shared 
values  and  interests,  and  on  our  combined 
capacity,  as  the  free  worid's  first  and 
second-ranking  industrial  powers,  to  influ- 
ence the  sbspe  of  worid  events  sooording  to 
our  mutual  interests. 

First  and  foremost  we  are  sister  democra- 
cies.  deeply  committed  to  individual  free- 
dom, human  rights,  snd  the  rale  of  law-^n 
international  rdations  ss  weU  as  in  our  own 
societies.  Our  two  peoples  are  also  devoted 
to  free  enterprise  snd  the  subordination  of 
government  to  private  initiative.  These 
values,  both  political  and  eeonomic.  have 
made  our  two  nations  tlie  most  dynsmlc 
competitive  and  piugmsslvf  societies  on 
earth,  generating  together  about  one  third 
of  world  ONP  and  more  than  one  fifth  of 
world  trade.  Acting  In  dose  concert  we  can 
be  a  unique  and  potent  force  for  good  In  the 
worid. 

Or.  as  President  Reagan  put  It  last  Janu- 
ary 2.  following  his  summit  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone: 
There's  no  relationship  that  Is  more  impor- 
tant to  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  world 
than  that  between  the  U  A  and  Japan  .... 
We  value  deeply  our  dose  friendship  with 
Japan.  As  eo(momlc  powers  and  as  demo- 
cratic nations,  we  are  committed  to  the 
search  for  peace  and  prosperity  for  our 
people  and  for  all  people. 

Prime  Minister  Nakasone  shares  this  con- 
viction without  reservation,  as  does  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Japanese  people.  It 


has  long  been  customary  to  deocribe  tlie  re- 
latHpnf»««p  with  tlie  United  States,  imbedded 
In  the  Jspan-UA  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coop- 
eration  snd  Security,  as  the  "comerstooe" 
of  Japanese  foreign  policy.  Today.  I  venture 
to  say,  the  Japanese  peoide  and  their  gov- 
ernment bold  a  more  activist  sense  of  the 
reiatiOMhip.  We  Japanese  view  this  part- 
nefship.  not  simirty  as  a  static  structure  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  but  as  a  living  and 
growing  process  of  collaboration. 

Our  relatianB  have  matured  dramatirally 
In  recent  years  partly  because  of  the  pres- 
sures of  world  events,  snd  partly  because  of 
growth  snd  i*f»«t—  within  our  own  dynsm- 
lc sotietifs.  snd  the  intcraetian  of  our  two 
giant  eeoncmiea.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
stresses  sad  strains  In  our  relationship  may 
be  the  inevitable  "growing  pains"  of  a  part- 
nen^  that  Is  becoming  more  Interdepend- 
ent more  critical  to  the  vital  InteresU  of 
both  partners. 

Both  sides  sre  also  subject  to  human  fraO- 
ties.  As  Ambassador  Mansfidd  has  observed, 
each  side  is  capable  of  wveiesHmatlng  tta 
own  vtrtoes  snd  underestimating  tlie  virtues 
of  the  otiier  partner.  In  the  same  way.  each 
of  us  wrf^*-'^  expects  more  tram  the 
other  than  tt  Is  polltirally  feasible  to  driv- 
er, or  expeete  dianges  to  happen  faster  tlian 
the  decision-making  machinery  of  tlie  other 
side  is  capable  of  functlaolng.  In  tact  ditf er- 
enoes  In  how  we  perceive  each  other  acrass 
the  negotiating  taUe  are  sometimes  tlie 
tougtoest  obstacles  to  overcome. 

Problems  sudi  as  tlMse  aroae  in  our  diffi- 
cult but  finally  suocesstul  negotiatiaBB  lai* 
spring  on  the  wfrt""*""  of  Japan's  beef  and 
citrus  import  quotss. 

The  substance  of  last  year's  talks  was  at 
what  pace  Japan  could  continae  to  expand 
lU  beef  and  citrus  import  quotas  witlioat 
^.^lyfaif  sudden  economic  disaster  for  Its  un- 
competitive domestic  beef  and  mikan  ( 


As  a  matter  of  historical  record.  In  1960 
Japan  was  doae  to  80  percent  mOt-maSkitaA 
in  food:  today,  as  a  result  of  a  inugiiaslif 
ftpri«<wg  up  of  Its  sgrieultnral  markets  to 
world  trade.  Japan  Imports  about  SO  percent 
of  the  food  calories  It  coneumea  Mo  other 
advanced  eoonomy  has  ddfberatdy  rdln- 
qulshed  so  mudi  control  over  Its  own  food 
security  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

Tet  there  is  a  very  large  gap  In  tlie  way 
the  two  sides  have  peiceived  this  isnie.  A 
common  American  view  has  been  thU  it  te 
"unfair"  of  Japan  to  maintain  anytaaport 
protection  for  its  very  small  and  very  weak 
beef  and  citrus  Industries,  but  It  Is  perfectly 
"fair"  tot  the  United  States  to  protect  its 
rdatively  large  and  hitfily  prodnethre  beef, 
dtnv.  dairy,  sugar,  peanut  and  other  agri- 
cultural producers.  The  eristenfr  of  Japar 
nese  agriniltaral  tanport  quotes  is  seen  as 
proof  ttiat  the  Japaaese  market  Is  "dosed": 
^.fttffPfi^iii*  u&  farm  proteetian  is  Ignnrwd. 

The  Japanese  side  also  finds  It  hard  to 
aeo^t  the  "nafalraeas"  argument  since 
Japan  te  ■^'^cadr  buying  70  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's beef  exports  to  the  world  and  40  per- 
cent of  America's  dtrus  exporta.  In  fact  tlie 
Japanese  msrket  for  UJS.  agricultural^  ex- 
ports  has  been  growing  very  rspidly- from 
$1  bUlion  to  $7  billlan  annually  In  Just  the 
last  decade.  Japan  already  Imports  about  18 
percent  of  America's  total  farm  exports. 
T««Mny  Japan  by  far  the  best  customer  In 
the  worid  tat  the  American  farmer.  The 
<vmnii  Japanese  view  has  been,  not  that 
Japan  is  "unfair."  but  that  the  United 
States  has  sometimes  been  "unreasonable" 
in  asking  too  much,  too  fast 
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A>  I  uld.  the  ncffotlatlona  last  April  were 
touch,  and  I  know,  becauae  I  participated 
richt  up  to  the  wire.  But  we  auooeeded  in 
oomlnc  to  the  acrcement.  Aa  a  reault.  Japan 
wHl  increaae  its  orange  imports  by  44.000 
metric  tons  annually,  for  the  next  four 
years:  imports  of  concentrated  orange  juice 
will  also  be  expanded:  and  all  quotas  and  U- 
censing  on  imports  of  grapefruit  juice  wiU 
be  abandoned  as  from  April  1, 1M6.  Of  more 
interest  to  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  Japan  wHl  also  continue  to  expand 
iU  imports  of  high-quality  beef  from  M.OOO 
tons  to  S8.400  tons  in  four  years. 

I  have  gone  into  this  much  detail  because 
the  beef  and  dtnis  talks  demonstrate  the 
kind  of  perception  gap  that  sometimes 
makes  our  negotiations  very  difficult 
indeed.  Part  of  the  confusion  is  that  agricul- 
ture has  long  been  treated,  in  nearly  every 
country,  aa  a  specially  vulnerable  industry, 
and  has  been  protected  and  sutaskUMd  ac- 
cordingly. This  Is  just  as  true  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is  of  Canada.  Western  Europe 
and  every  other  advanced  economy  with  a 
simble  farm  sector.  Japan,  as  I  suggested 
earlier,  is  the  only  advanced  economy  that 
has  been  steadily  opening  its  market  for 
farm  products,  despite  very  strong  political 
resistance  from  rural  constituencies.  Now, 
as  part  of  its  debt-management  problon. 
even  the  United  States  is  looking  into  the 
question. 

I  shall  be  following  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  debate  that  Is  under  way  in  this 
country  on  whether  it  is  now  time  to  dis- 
mantle the  elaborate  structure  of  UA  agri- 
cultural import  controls  and  farm  subsidies, 
and  to  expose  American  agriculture  to  the 
naked  forces  of  domestic  and  world  markets. 
I  make  no  predictions  about  the  outcome, 
but  I  am  sure  the  debate  will  be  heated  and 
prolonged. 

The  American  perception  that  Japan  is  a 
"dosed"  market  persists  also  in  our  nonagri- 
culturml  trade.  I  say  "persiste"  because  it  is 
quite  true  that  30  or  even  10  yeara  ago 
Japan  was  a  relatively  more  protected 
market  than,  say.  Western  Europe.  This  is 
no  longer  true.  By  any  formal  measure— tar- 
iffs, quotas,  nontariff  banrters.  export  subsi- 
dies, or  so-called  "volimtary"  export  re- 
straints—Japan is  a  considerably  more  open 
market  than  the  European  Community.  By 
all  these  measures.  Japan's  market  access  is 
today  much  more  comparable  with  the 
United  States. 

This  U  not  to  say  that  either  the  United 
States  or  Japan  is  a  completely  free  and 
open  market.  Both  nations  matnt^tw  various 
import  quotas  and  high  tariffs  on  particu- 
larly sensitive  Imports.  The  United  States 
also  maintains  import  quotas  on  textiles  and 
other  products.  Buy  American  criteria  on 
certain  kinds  of  government  mocurement, 
and  has  promoted  voluntary  export  re- 
straints on  various  Imports  such  as  televi- 
sions and  automobilea.  Isal  fall,  the  United 
States  Oovemment  decided  to  introduce 
import  quotas  on  steel  products  and  we  have 
been  engaged  In  negotiations  on  the  de- 
taUed  arrangement  In  this  regard.  In  other 
words,  when  we  compare  relative  aooca  to 
the  American  and  Japaneae  markets  we 
cannot  do  so  in  black-and-white  terms.  Both 
countries  are  shades  of  grey  In  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  open  to  importa. 

Tet  many  Americans  seem  to  have  great 
difficulty  with  the  idea  that  Japan  to.  com- 
paraUvely  speaking,  an  open  rather  than  a 
dosed  market.  The  main  evidence  they  offer 
is  the  VA.  defidt  in  our  bilateral  trade 
amounting  to  tM.8  billion  in  1064.  which  I 
must  admit  Is  too  large,  and  demantb  our 


combined  efforts  to  remedy.  However, 
America's  growing  trade  defldts  of  the  past 
several  years  have  not  been  just  with  Japan: 
American  trade  balances  with  «'^'«"*»  Eu- 
ropean Community,  Mexico  and  some  newly 
industrialiwd  nation  have  been  deteriorat- 
ing slieably.  Moreover,  the  8.7  percent 
growth  in  VA.  exports  last  year  showed 
Japan  to  be  one  of  America's  fastest-grow- 
ing markets,  espertally  for  mantifaetured 
goods.  These  facts  suggest  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  blame  solely  Japan  for  America's 
trade  problems  with  the  world. 

There  is  in  fact  very  wide  agreement 
among  trade  experta.  American  and  foreign, 
that  the  chief  culprit  in  Amerlea's  lacklus- 
ter export  performance  has  Itsen  the  over- 
valued dollar,  which  appreciated  about  M 
percent  during  the  past  five  yean  acatnat 
other  major  wwld  eumndas.  An  ovarral- 
ued  dollar  means  that  U  A  exports  are  over- 
priced and  therefore  leas  ocmpeCtttve  In 
world  markets.  It  also  mflans  that  UA  Im- 
ports are  attraeUvely  dieap.  The  trade  defi- 
dt refleeta  about  lagging  exports  and  surg- 
ing Imports. 

This  dollar  problem  has  very  Uttle  to  do 
with  whether  foreign  markets  are  marginal- 
ly open  or  dosed  to  UA  exporta.  Tb*  vata- 
atlon  of  the  VJ&.  dollar  is  primarily  a  refleo- 
tlon  of  domestic  XJJL  flseal  and  monetary 
policies.  Indiidlng  Federal  budget  defldU 
and  high  XJJO.  real  interest  rates.  MOr  does  It 
make  sense  to  aocuae  Japan  of  manipulating 
currency  maritets  to  "»■«"**«"  an  underval- 
ued yen.  Several  offldal  XJA.  Oovemment 
studiee  have  rejected  this  theory.  Besides, 
the  yen  has  consistently  maintained  greater 
stability  against  the  dollar  than  any  other 
major  trading  currency.  «»wi«i«wi«g  the  deut* 
schemark,  French  franc  and  pound  sterling. 

Another  very  important  factor  coDtribut- 
Ing  to  recent  record  U.S.  trade  defldte  with 
the  worid  has  been  the  unexpectedly  robust 
VA,  recovery  from  the  recent  worldwide  re- 
cession. The  impressive  6.t  percent  VA.  eco- 
nomic growth  in  19M  expanded  American 
purchasing  power,  which  in  turn  created  a 
surge  in  American  demand  for  doUar-eheap 
imports.  This  trend  has  had  two  very  salu- 
tary effects.  The  inflow  of  inexpensive  im- 
ports has  kept  \JA  inflation  down,  and  it 
has  helped  stimulate  economic  recovery 
among  America's  trading  partnera.  The  neg- 
ative effect  has  been  to  make  the  UjS.  trade 
defidt  even  bigger. 

As  a  footnote.  I  might  add  that  the 
growth  In  VA  exports  of  bl^-teefa  prod- 
ucts and  other  manufactured  goods  to 
Japan  last  year  refleeU  the  modest  but 
stable  recovery  of  the  Japanese  economy.  In 
the  wake  of  the  UA  recovery.  It  also  pro- 
vldss  evidence  that,  despite  an  overvalued 
dollar,  the  Japanese  market  is  open  to 
Amerkan  «spart«n,  with  eonpetltftre  prod- 
ucts, who  aggrssilvsly  go  after  that  ex- 
tremely competitive  and  quality-oonsdous 
market 

I  believe  It  is  also  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
Japan  la  making  other  significant  oootrtbu- 
tions  to  the  American  econoaay.  I  know  that 
the  Amarlean  steel.  autonobUe  and  robottca 
induatrles.  among  others,  have  been  under 
taking  major  renovation  and  modemiaation 
in  order  to  meet  growing  international  com- 
petition. The  speed  and  scale  of  the  modem- 
Intlon  efforts  now  under  way  in  those  in- 
duatrles Is  surely  a  rsspopae.  In  large  meas- 
ure, to  vigorous  Japanese  competition  over 
the  past  several  years. 

Moreover,  the  rapid  growth  of  Japaneee 
investment  in  VA  manufacturing  faculties, 
and  in  joint  ventures  with  American  oompa- 
niea,  is  not  only  creating  new  jobs  for  Amer- 


ican workers;  this  $11  billion  in  Japaneee  in- 
vestment is  also  bringinc  in  new  technol- 
oglas  that  are  helping  revolutionise  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  oaethods.  Improve  qual- 
ity control,  and  provide  new  products,  made 
by  American  workers  not  only  for  domestic 
onnsimiptlon  but  also  for  export.  Innovative 
American  companies  that  are  now  moving 
into  Japanese  markets  in  growing  numbers 
are  making  wnparahle  oontributlons  to 
Japansse  technological  growth  and  diversifi- 
cation. 

In  every  field  of  cooperation,  the  Japa- 
neee  American  partnership  Is  and  must  be  a 
two-way  streeC 

Finally,  allow  me  to  share  with  you  a  few 
thoughts  about  the  wider  horlaons  of  our 
partnership— our  joint  commitment,  ss 
President  Reagan  described  it.  "to  the 
seardi  for  peace  and  prosperi^r  for  our 
peofrie  and  for  aU  people." 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  have 
sensed  a  gradual  converging  of  Japaneee 
and  American  views  on  the  alms  and  obllga- 
tk»s  of  our  allianoe  with  each  other.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Japanese  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment have  come  to  wwogniaf  more  dear- 
ly than  ever  before  the  intematkmal  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  that  anrnmpany 
Japan's  power  and  rank  among  the  worid's 
industrial  demociadea.  With  the  support  of 
a  growing  national  consensus.  Japan  Is 
gradually  redefining  its  worid  role.  It  Is  In 
the  process  of  hwximlng  what  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone  has  called  "a  truly  intema- 
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The  internationalising  of  the  Js 
eoonomy  is  a  vitally  Important  part  of  this 
procem.  and  It  Is  well  under  way.  The  pro- 
gressive elimination  of  trade  barriers  will 
continue  tmtO  Japan  wHl  reach  the  interna- 
tional level  In  terms  of  open  and  arwiaslhls 
markets.  Deregulation  of  Japan's  financial 
markets  is  already  taking  place  at  a  rapid 
pace.  Japan  and  the  United  States  together 
have  taken  initiative  and  have  been  working 
cloedy  for  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  under  the  OATT.  with  a  par- 
ticular focus  on  the  reductkn  of  nontariff 
trade  banters  and  barriers  to  trade  In  serv- 
ices. On  future  directions  for  international 
economic  policy,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  on  course. 

We  are  also  on  course  with  each  other  In 
the  poUtlcal-aecurity  aspects  of  our  partner- 
ship. Whfle  firmly  committing  Itadf  to  a 
nonmilitary  state.  Japan  accepts  with  the 
greatest  seriousness  Its  sovereign  fight  and 
obligation  to  defend  Its  people  snd  territory, 
within  the  framework  of  Japan-UA  aeeurt- 
ty  arrangements.  Throughout  the  past 
decade  of  the  Soviet  military  build-up.  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  Beat,  Japan's  defense 
spending  has  risen  eadi  year  at  nearty 
double  the  growth  rate  of  NATO  defense 
budgets.  Japan's  defenee  budget  ranks 
eighth  in  the  worid  today,  third  among  the 
non-nuclear  powers.  Japanese  and  UJS.  pun- 
ning end  training  exerdaes  are  cloeely  co- 
ordinated. 

We  also  recognise  that  the  security  of  the 
tree  worid  is  indivisible.  We  are  therefore 
expanding  our  poUtleal  consultations  with 
the  North  Atlantic  democradea.  and  in  our 
overall  efforts  in  the  fidd  of  tttmrmnii'  coop- 
eration to  developing  natloos  In  the  various 
regions  of  the  world,  we  are  targeting  spe- 
cial economic  assistaTtrr  to  thoae  Important 
frontline  statea,  such  as  Thailand.  Pakistan. 
Turkey  and  SgypC 

Am  an  Asian  power,  and  the  only  advanced 
industrial  state  in  the  region.  Japan  has 
long  accepted  special  responsibilities  to 
ssslst  its  neighboring  statea  In  their  pursuit 


of  economic  and  sodal  modemlaatlan. 
About  70  percent  of  Japan's  of fkdal  devdop- 
ment  sssistanoe  is  directed  to  the  region, 
and  Japan  has  become  the  primary  source 
of  private  investment,  technology  transfers 
and  technical  training  for  many  Asisn  coun- 
tries induding  in  particular  the  six  ASEAN 
nations.  Along  with  the  United  States,  we 
have  welcomed  the  new  pragmatism  in 
China's  economlc-modeniisatlon  efforts, 
and  we  are  pursuing  appropriate  ways  of  co- 
operating with  these  efforts.  A  poUtieally 
stable  and  proaperous  China  could  be  an  im- 
portant stabilising  force  in  Asia  and  the 
world. 

The  Japaneee  people  have  been  keenly 
sensitiaed  in  recent  years  to  the  humanitari- 
an needs  of  whole  populations  that  are 
being  victimised  by  war.  terrorism,  drought 
and  famine,  and  Japan  has  long  supported 
the  refugee  programs  of  the  UN  High  Com- 
missioner. 

The  terrible  famine  that  imperils  millions 
of  people  acroas  Africa,  and  especially  in 
Ethiopia  and  Chad,  has  aroused  the  honOT 
and  sympathy  of  the  Japaneee  people,  as  it 
has  all  dviliaed  peoples.  In  addition  to  $115 
million  in  food  related  assistance  to  Africa 
in  1084.  Foreign  Minister  Abe  (who  visited 
the  continent  last  November)  has  pledged 
approximately  $50  million  food  and  agricul- 
tural development  sssistance  by  the  end  of 
next  March.  In  1984.  $8  mmion  in  food  aid 
has  been  channeled  to  Ethiopia,  and  Mr. 
Abe  pledged  an  additional  $4.4  million  in 
food  and  well-drilling  equipment  Additional 
assistance  is  now  being  planned  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  April  1.  including 
farming  equipment  Private  Japaneee  dti- 
sens  are  also  inv(rived  in  these  relief  effmts. 
fgpTTlsllr  in  a  rywp^ign  to  collect  and  ship 
mudi-needed  blankets. 

More.  I  believe,  than  any  previous  generar 
tktn.  tottejr's  Japaneee  recognfaif  the  need  to 
teach  out  to  the  world  and  to  play  a  vigor- 
ous and  constructive  role  in  regional  and 
global  affairs.  I  am  much  impressed  with 
the  international  outlook  and  the  practical 
idealism  of  the  rising  generation  of  Japa^ 
nese.  who  are  more  comfortable  in  English 
or  other  language  than  their  elders,  and 
who  move  easily  between  cultures.  I  sm  also 
gratified  by  the  more  than  10.000  young 
Americans.  Europeans,  and  especially 
Asians  who  are  now  studying  at  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  Japan. 

The  internationalising  of  Japan,  like  the 
Japaneee-American  partnerdilp,  is  slso  a 
two-way  street  a  genuine  exchange  in 
which  we  are  all  learning  from  each  other. 
Our  goal  Is  also  the  same— a  more  proeper- 
oua  life  for  aU  peoples  in  an  open,  more 
peaceful  world.  This  is  what  our  partner- 
ship is  about  and  why  Japan  and  America 
together  are  a  unique  force  for  good  in  the 
world.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  JACK 
WILLIAMS 
•  Mr.  QUATIiE.  Vtt.  President,  along 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  IndlMia. 
Senator  Lugah.  I  rise  to  brine  to  the 
Senate's  attention  a  momentous  event 
taking  place  here  in  Washington  at 
the  end  of  this  week. 

James  Edward  Williams— "Jack"  to 
hlB  many  friends  and  admirers— is  re- 
tiring after  31  years  In  the  broadcaat 
news  business,  including  the  lagt  19 
years  as  an  independent  television 
news  correspondent  for  his  own  Wash- 
ington News  Service,  which  numbered 


an  Tp«<i*na  station  among  its  many  cli- 
ents. 

Bom  in  Wilson.  NC.  on  May  20. 
1910.  Jack  grew  m>  in  Richmond.  VA. 
After  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Rlchnumd.  he  moved  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  worked  as  aa  Interior 
decorator  and  then  for  a  department 
store  photography  gtudio.  Jack  gubae- 
quently  worked  for  several  yean  as  a 
steward  on  the  crulae  sh^  of  the 
OraoeUne. 

Eventually.  Jack  returned  to  photog- 
raphy, working  as  a  freelanoe  photog- 
rapher in  Norfolk.  VA,  then  for  a  por- 
trait studio  in  Raleigh.  NC.  and  finally 
going  into  buainegg  for  hlmaelf  as  a 
portrait  and  commercial  photographer 

in  Durham,  NC.  

In  August  1940.  Jack  WOliams  was 
married  to  Lena  BroadwelL 

After  the  bomldng  of  Pearl  Harbor 
in  December  1941.  Jade  Interrupted 
his  career  and  volunteered  for  duty  in 
the  n.S.  Navy,  which  tapped  his  expe- 
rience and  ezpotlae  aa  a  photograr 
pher  in  «ini1r**'*g  him  to  aervloe  aa  a 
chief  photographer's  mate.  During  his 
3  yean  in  the  Navy.  Jade  was  an  in- 
structor in  aircraft  gurveUlanee  pho- 
tography at  the  Navy  fadlltlea  in  Pen- 
sacola.  FL,  and  Recife,  BnilL 

I^>llowlng  his  service  in  the  Navy. 
Jade  returned  to  Ills  studio  in 
Durtiam.  Before  long,  he  learned  that 
the  Durham  newviaper.  which  owned 
the  local  radio  station,  was  venturing 
into  a  new  medium,  televiatoi.  Jack 
vplied  for  the  posltkm  of  news  direc- 
tor  at  the  new  station.  WTVD-TV. 
channel  11.  landed  the  job  and  worked 
in  that  a^adty  for  over  10  years. 

Evmtuidly.  3v±  determined  he 
wanted  to  try  his  hand  as  an  independ- 
ent oorrespmdent  covering  the  Con- 
greas.  which  he  oonaldered— and  stIU 
amgldeis— a  very  gigniflcant  beat.  In 
19M.  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, and  for  the  paat  19  yean  he 
has  covered  the  HUl  for  aome  15  televi- 
gion  gtatlons. 

One  of  Jade's  first  clients  when  he 
established  hia  Washington  News 
Service  was  channel  11  in  Durham.  He 
has  also  worked  for  two  Jefferson  pilot 
gtationa.  WBTV  in  Charlotte.  NC.  and 
WWBT  in  Richmond. 

One  of  Jadc'a  kmgect  gtandlng  di- 
ents  has  been  WRTV-TV,  channel  6. 
in  Tndianapol'f,  and  it  was  throu^  his 
work  here  on  the  Hill  for  thli  station 
in  my  State  capital  that  I  came  to 
know  Ja^  wnilams.  His  questions 
during  periodic  IntervlewB  with  me 
have  always  been  Informed,  pointed 
but  fair,  and  I  will  miss  the  give-and- 
take  of  thoae  sessions. 

As  Jack  Willlami  retires  after  31 
yean  In  the  broadcast  news  business. 
lnfhiH1"g  19  yean  here  on  Capitol 
will,  the  congnsslonal  news  media  are 
losing  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
and  respected  correspondents.  I  am 
certain  that  Jade  looks  forward  to 
spending  more  time  with  his  lovely 


wife.  Loia.  and  with  their  daughter, 
Rebecca  Morris  ^miiams.  who  is  pur- 
suing her  mastCT's  degree  in  social 
studies  In  Michigan,  and  their  two 
grandsons.  But  I  also  suspect  that 
JaA  will  find  his  way  back  to  the  Hill 
from  time  to  time,  to  look  In  on  his 
many  friends  In  tlie  Senate  and  House 
radio-TV  galleries,  to  visit  with  those 
he  covered  so  well  for  so  long  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  Ctmgress  he  felt  so 
privileged  to  cover  Is  still  doing  its  best 
to  serve  the  people  back  home  that 
Jack  reported  to  so  faithfully  all  these 
years.  I  wish  him  a  happy  and  healthy 
retirement,  godspeed,  a  happy  75th 
birthday  on  May  10  and  an  even  hi«>- 
pier  45th  annivmary  come  this 
August* 


DR.  JOHN  BRADEMAS' 
EDUCA'nONAL  ADDRESS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century.  Dr.  John 
Brademas  has  been  a  tireless  champi- 
cm  of  educational  excellence.  As  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  22  years,  and  bit- 
terly as  president  of  New  Y<wk  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Brademas  has  been  one  (rf  our 
Nation's  most  eloquent  and  persuasive 
advocates  of  Federal  support  for  edu- 
cation at  all  levels. 

On  February  10. 1985,  Dr.  Brademas 
delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the 
71st  annual  meeting  of  the  Assodatkm 
of  Aw*^'^*"  Colleges.  His  excellent  re- 
marks should  be  reviewed  by  anyone 
who  shares  his  concem  about  thepro- 
posed  cuts  In  the  Reagan  arhnlnistra- 
tion's  flseal  year  1986  budget;  they 
should  be  required  reading  for  those 
who  do  not  share  that  concem. 

As  Is  his  custiHn,  Dr.  Brademas  has 
provided  a  comprehensive  and  elo- 
quent case  for  maintaining  our  com- 
mitment to  education.  We  ignore  his 
words  at  some  ridt  to  our  children,  and 
to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Brade- 
mas' ronaiks  be  Induded  In  the 
Raooao. 

The  remarles  follow: 

RaMMKS  or  Da.  Jam  Waiiwws 

I  sm  ift^'gHfH  to  have  been  ssked  to  sd- 
dresB  the  71st  snnual  meeting  of  the  Aaao- 
datkm  of  American  ObUegea. 

I  am  for  aeveral  reaaons  glad  to  be  here. 
At  the  outaet  I  want  to  aalnte  your  distln- 
guiahed  chairman,  a  valued  friend  of  many 
years,  the  president  of  Claiemont  Untvenl- 
ty  and  graduate  adiool  and  a  rejected  voice 
In  American  higher  education,  Jdm  Mar 
gulre.  even  as  I  should  like  to  thsnk  your 
sble  and  hard-working  Preddent  Mark 
Curtis,  for  inviting  me  to  join  you. 

I  sm  pleased  as  wdl  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  membera  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Collegea  as  the  only  na- 
tional organisation  whose  able  mission  is  the 
encouragement  of  liberal  learning  at  our 
colleges  and  univeiattles. 

For  the  past  decade,  the  Uberal  arU  have 
been  in  a  vulnerable  podtion.  and  I  com- 
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mend  the  AAC  for  helplnc  create  a  more  fa- 
vormbie  climate  for  the  arts  and  iclencea  on 
the  Nation's  camptiaea  I  am  sure  that  the 
release  tomorrow  of  the  AAC  report  on  the 
baccalaureate  degree  project  wUl  command 
widespread  attention. 

I'm  also  glad  to  be  back  in  Washington, 
DC  having  all  this  past  week  sailed  up  and 
down  the  glorious  Nile  and  only  yesterday 
flown  here  from  Egypt.  I  feel  ready  to  grap- 
ple with  the  hleroclyphic  mysteries  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

Prom  what  I've  been  hearing,  the  procea 
of  Federal  policymaking  is  flowing  with  the 
same  order  and  ease  as  the  traffic  of  Cairo. 

As  you  know,  I  served  for  22  yean  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  while  there,  I  took 
part  In  writing  nearly  every  maior  piece  of 
legislation  passed  during  that  time  In  sup- 
port of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, higher  education,  education  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped,  and 
the  arts  and  humanities,  libraries  and  muse- 


Obviously,  issues  of  learning  and  teaching 
continue  to  concern  me  In  my  new  career.  It 
Is  3M  years  since  I  became  president  of  New 
York  University,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
private  universities,  with  some  M.000  stu- 
dents In  14  schools  and  divisions. 

New  York  University  has  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  professional  and  gradtiate  educa- 
tion, but  the  cornerstone  of  all  our  pro- 
grams is  our  undergraduate  curriculum, 
with  iU  focus  on  the  liberal  arts. 

So  the  final  reason  I  am  pleased  to  be 
with  you  Is  the  chance  this  forum  allows  me 
to  address  you  on  the  two  subjects  closest  to 
my  experience:  Education  and  politics. 

First,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
current  condition  of  our  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  and  the  rising  place  of  edu- 
cation—and especially  higher  education— on 
the  national  agenda. 

Then  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  education  and 
the  posture  of  the  Reagan  administration 
on  meeting  the  Nation's  educational  chal- 
lenges. 

Everybody  here  has  observed  how  over 
the  last  3  yean  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
resurgence  of  Interest  in  education  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  we  have  been  virtually  in- 
undated by  a  wave  of  studies  and  reports, 
most  of  them  calling  for  reforms  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

Although  some  studies  addressed  the 
problems  of  colleges  and  universities,  they 
did  so  mainly  in  terms  of  their  relationship 
to  the  public  schools.  Higher  learning, 
except  for  teacher  education,  was  not  the 
focus  of  the  proposals  for  reform.  But  that 
picture  has  begun  to  change. 

Let  me  note  In  this  respect  that  in  l»sa  I 
chaired  the  Subcommittee  on  Graduate 
Education  of  the  National  CommlHlon  on 
Student  Financial  Assistance.  This  12- 
member  bipartisan  Commission  was  created 
by  Congress  to  study  student  aid  programs 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing them. 

Now.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  findings 
of  our  Commission  concerning  graduate 
education  are  also  true  of  postsecondary 
education  generally.  What  were  some  of  our 
conclusions? 

First,  we  were  convinced  that  the  scholar- 
ship, skills,  trained  Intelligence  and  histori- 
cal perspective  that  our  universities  yield 
are  indispensable  to  our  economic  growth, 
our  national  security  and  to  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

Second,  we  concluded  that  graduate  pro- 
grams In  the  arU  and  sciences  are  in  trou- 


ble. We  Identified  several  signs  of 
Declining  enrollments  of  talented  students: 
the  deterioration  of  laboratories  and  librar- 
ies: and  shortages  of  trained  experts  In  key 
fields  such  as  foreign  area  studies. 

We  noted  that  many  universities  find  It 
difficult  to  maintain  first-rate  faculties  In 
the  sciences  and  engineering  and  that  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sdenoes,  the  Nation 
risks  losing  entire  fields  of  scholarship. 

And  finally,  the  Commission  said  there 
must  be  urgent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  support  of  the  grad- 
uate enterprise.  Federal  fundi  are  iMsntial. 
we  said,  for  research,  laboratories  and  li- 
braries, and  for  student  aid. 

In  my  view,  the  signs  of  trouble  that  our 
Commission  detected  In  graduate  rssearefa 
and  training  Impair  the  health  of  under- 
graduate tfarhing  and  leanitng  as  welL  But 
it  is  only  in  the  last  few  months  that  the 
spotlight  of  national  attentloo  has  been 
turned  to  undergraduate  education. 

Once  again,  a  Federal  study— the  first  on 
higher  education  In  15  years— set  the  stage 
for  the  reports  that  followed.  The  docu- 
ment. "Involvement  In  T<eamlng."  written 
by  seven  prominent  education  researchsw 
and  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  appewed  last  October. 

The  NIS  panel  concluded,  "the  realities  of 
student  learning,  currieular  coherence,  the 
quality  of  facilities,  faculty  morale  and  aca- 
demic standards  no  longer  measure  up  to 
our  expectotlons." 

The  NIE  group  dted  what  they  called 
"Warning  Signals"  of  dedlne: 

Half  the  students  who  start  college  never 
get  their  degrees: 

Scores  on  11  of  IB  subject  areas  of  the 
graduate  record  eTamlnatfawi  fell  between 
19M  and  1982: 

Physical  plant  and  equipment  are  deterio- 
rating; 

FKUlty  salaries  have  not  kept  up  with  In- 
flation, while  the  proportion  of  freshmen 
indicating  that  they  hoped  to  become  col- 
lege professon  dropped  fran  IM  percent  In 
19M  to  0.2  percent  In  IMS;  and 

The  proportion  of  bachloca  degrees  In  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  dMIngulslMd  from  pro- 
fessional and  vocational  proiraina.  declined 
from  49  percent  In  IVTl  to  M  percent  In 
198X 

The  NIE  ConuBlsatan  called  for  hliAier 
faculty  pay  and  more  wnphMh  on  teaching, 
at  least  2  yean  of  liberal  eduoattan  for  all 
undergraduates,  stricter  graduation  require- 
ments, profldeney  tasU  to  detannlne  what 
studento  have  laamed  and  rsaearch  to  Im- 
prove learning. 

Next,  there  came  a  study  on  faculty  by 
the  long-time  student  of  higlier  education. 
Howard  Bowen.  and  a  close  eoUeague  of 
mine  from  our  days  together  In  Washing- 
ton. Jack  Schuster,  now  of  the  Claremont 
Graduate  SehooL 

Noting  that  collages  and  universities  must 
replace  virtually  all  their  professon  over 
the  nest  25  ywn.  Bowen  and  Schuster 
strsased  the  need  to  raise  salaries,  promote 
oolleglallty,  pay  greater  attention  to  teach- 
ing and  recruit  studento  who  have  "a  sense 
of  being  callad  to  the  profaarion."  As  you 
know,  professon  Bowen  and  Schuster  re- 
ported on  their  study  here  this  afternoon. 

In  November,  wmiam  J.  Bennett,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Aidowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  the  Secretary-Designate  of 
Education.  Issued  a  report  prepared  by  a 
group  he  appointed  who  assallsd  the  state 
of  the  humanities  on  American  pampnses 
This  document,  entitled.  '7b  Jteeteim  a 
Legacy, "cites  a  sharp  decline  in  the  number 


of  students  majoring  in  the  humanities,  and 
contends  that  the  humanities,  and  particu- 
larly the  study  of  Western  civilisation,  have 
lost  their  central  place  In  tmdergraduates 
education. 

The  Bennett  report  recommends  that  col- 
leges and  universities  reshape  the  under- 
graduate curriculum  baaed  on  "a  clear 
vision  of  what  constitutes  an  educated 
person"  and  urges  agreement  on  a  core  of 
common  studies  for  all  students. 

Tomorrow,  of  course,  your  association  will 
release  the  long-awaited  report  of  your  own 
baccalaureate  degree  project,  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  2-year  study  and  the  centerpiece  of 
this  meeting.  Although  I  am  not  free  to 
reveal  the  substance  of  the  report.  I  should 
like  to  note  some  themes  that  have  been 
made  public 

Pbat.  the  AAC  report  finds  a  devaluation 
of  undergraduate  d«p«e  programs.  The  cur- 
riculum Is  fragmented  and  overspedallaed. 
Graduates  lack  the  intellectual  AiUs  and 
breadth  of  liberal  learning  to  be  competent 
human  betaga  or  leaden  of  our  society. 

A  second  theme  Is  the  need  to  define  an 
educated  person,  with  an  emphasis  on  Intel- 
lectual capacities  like  reasoning  and  think- 
ing histoflcally— rather  than  factual  knowl- 
edge. 

ThM.  the  study  exhorU  faculty  to  rise 
above  narrow  departmental  concerns  and  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  entire  curricu- 
lum. 

And  finally,  the  AAC  report  underlines 
the  need  for  leadership  by  trustees,  presl- 
dento  and  deans  to  Initiate  currieular  reform 
and  encourage  academic  accountability. 

In  the  next  year,  we  can  expect  more  stud- 
ies of  unden^aduate  education,  two  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.  One  of  these  wUl  look  at 
Federal  policy  on  higher  education;  the 
other  will  be  a  study  of  the  purposes  of  un- 
dergraduate education. 

Well,  now  that  undergraduate  education 
has  moved  to  center  stage,  what  are  we  to 
condude  from  all  these  propoealsr 

First,  the  studies  I  have  dted  seem  In  re- 
markable agreement  on  several  basic  points. 

AH  call  for  a  more  rigorous  curriculum, 
one  that  reaffbms  the  central  Importance 
of  the  liberal  arts. 

AH  say  that  admlnlstraton  and  faculty 
must  take  greater  responsibility  for  meeting 
the  problems  of  higbm  education. 

All  the  studies  recommend  higher  fkculty 
pay  and  greater  faculty  commitment  to  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

And  finally,  all  assert  the  need  for  a  cur- 
riculum based  on  a  vision  of  what  an  educat- 
ed person  should  be. 

Here  I  think  It  Important  to  obeerve  that 
a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  are  al- 
ready cnrecting  many  of  the  deficiencies 
deecrlbed  in  the  reports.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  examples. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  many  colleges  and 
universities— Induding  Harvard,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Emory  OoUege.  Itlddl- 
bury  and  Brooklyn  Colleges  have  restored 
to  the  undergraduate  curriculum  a  broad- 
based  general  education  component,  dther 
through  distribution  requlremente  or  by  In- 
troducing core  courses. 

Allow  me  to  note  here  that  New  York  Uni- 
versity has  long  required  that  undergradu- 
ates In  our  prof easlonaUy  oriented  programs 
take  courses  in  the  liberal  arte  and  sciences. 

Moreover,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1991. 
NYU  Instituted  a  new  core  curriculum  for 
studente  In  our  college  of  arts  and  sdence. 
This    program    stresses    Interdisciplinary 


learning  and  Indudes  rigorous  courses  in 
skills  such  as  writing  and  mathematics  and 
In  subjecto  like  philosophy  and  religion,  nat- 
ural sdenccs.  western  and  non-western  dv- 
Uisatlons. 

Let  me  say  In  this  respect  that  I  was  glad 
to  learn  of  the  recent  modern  language  as- 
sodaUon  study  indicating  that,  in  a  reversal 
of  a  12-year  trend,  enrollments  in  foreign 
language  courses  at  American  colleges  and 
universities  are  now  on  the  upswing. 

The  ACE  survey  I  dted  earlier  also  found 
that  two-thirds  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties require  entering  students  to  take  place- 
ment teste  in  English  and  mathematics,  and 
that  90  percent  of  the  colleges  are  making 
currieular  or  other  changes  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  their  undergraduate  programs. 

Having  said  that  the  reporte  chart  a 
course  for  excellence  and  having  dted  Im- 
provemente  already  underway,  I  should  like 
now  to  ask:  Will  the  reformen  achieve  their 
agenda? 

In  evaluating  the  prospects.  I  see  one 
overwhelming  obstacle,  for  some  reason 
overlooked  by  the  several  study  groups,  and 
It  is  this:  Without  the  necessary  resources, 
we  cannot  have  excellence. 

For  the  capadty  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  achieve  excellence  depends  on 
adequate  support  from  several  sources, 
chiefly  students,  business  and  industry,  pri- 
vate individuals,  foundations,  state  govem- 
mente  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Because  we  meet  today  in  Washington. 
D.C.;  because  ss  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
dealt  with  higher  education  legislation;  be- 
cause of  what  I  at  least  believe  is  the  indis- 
pensable place  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  support  of  higher  education;  and  because 
we  met  in  the  month  following  the  start  of 
the  second  term  of  Ronald  Reagan  as  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  now  to  look  at  the 
Reagan  record  on  education  over  the  past  4 
yean  and  ask  what  we  might  expect  in  the 
next  4. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  Mr.  Reagan 
does  deserve  genuine  credit  for  lifting  the 
level  of  public  awareness  about  education. 
The  problem  is  that  in  his  words  of  support 
for  education.  Mr.  Reagan  has  not  moved 
beyond  public  relations.  He  stresses  stricter 
diadpllne  in  the  classroom,  more  homework, 
better  teaching,  and  an  end  to  drug  abuse. 
He  would  raise  the  status  of  teachen  by 
launching  one  Into  space. 

It  is  indeed  anamalous  that,  on  the  one 
hand.  President  Reagan  could  have  been  so 
effective  in  his  speeches  in  drawing  the  Na- 
tion's attoitlon  to  education  while,  on  the 
other,  in  his  budgeU  he  pursues  a  course  of 
action  that  is  undermining  the  sduxds.  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  basis  for  my  sharp  sssertion? 

Let  me  speak  first  of  the  Reagan  Admlnls- 
tratlcm's  attack  on  financial  aid.  Tbeee  pro- 
grams—Guaranteed Student  Loans.  College 
Work  Study.  Pell  Grants— upon  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  young 
people  rely  in  order  to  go  to  coU^e  have 
been  among  the  hardest  hit  by  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts,  dropping  from  $10J  billion  in 
1991,  to  $7.9  billion  in  19S4,  a  decline  in  cur- 
rent dollan  of  more  than  2S  percmt 

What  does  the  administntlon  have  in 
mind  for  the  next  4  years? 

A  document  released  last  summer  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  describes 
budget  goals  for  a  second  term.  Higher  edu- 
cation aid.  says  the  OMB,  in  bitter  tones, 
"has  so  far  resisted  contraction,"  being  only 
about  3  percent  below  its  peak  level,  at- 
tained in  1981.  OMB  then  calls  for  such 
severe  reductions  that,  by  1989.  funds  for 


higher  education  would  be  fully  one-third 
bdow  their  peak  leveL 

That  OMB  document  gave  us  fair  warning 
of  what  colleges  and  universities  might 
expect  from  a  second  Reagan  term. 

Nevertheless,  the  education  budget  which 
the  administration  announced  last  week, 
coupled  with  the  tax  proposals,  must  still 
shock  us.  For  taken  tofcttwr,  the  budfct 
and  the  tax  changes  represent  a  renewed 
and  Intensified  attack  on  American  higher 
education. 

First,  the  Reagan  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
calls  for  a  25-peroent  slash  below  the  adjust- 
ed fiscal  year  1986  leveL 

The  cute  the  administration  wanto  to 
make  in  Federal  aid  to  studento  can  only  be 
described  as  colossal, 

According  to  an  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation analysis,  here,  as  we  look  to  the  21st 
century,  are  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's latest  contribution  to  the  strength  of 
American  higher  education: 

Some  808k000  mkkDe-lnoonie  studento 
would  be  dropped  from  eligibility  for  PisQ 
granto  In  academic  year  I988-8T.  This 
change  would  mean  that  nearly  half  the 
studente  at  NYU  now  receiving  Federal  aid 
other  than  GBL's  would  be  Ineligible. 

Seven  other  aid  prograais  providing  an- 
other 2  million  awards  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  studente  would  be  abolished. 

The  budget  would  reduce  entttlemente  for 
aU  Pell  grant  redplcnte  this  fall  (Academic 
year  1985-88)  by  askliw  Congress  to  scale 
back  from  8X100  to  $2,000  the  Increase  In 
the  Maximum  grant  provided  In  the  fiseal 
year  1985  appctvrlatlon. 

Almost  1  maUon  current  borrowen  would 
be  removed  from  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  by  capptaig  eHglhlllty  at  ad- 
Justed  gross  fsndly  Inoames  of  $22^500.  At 
New  York  Untvenlty,  25  percent  of  aU  cur- 
rent G8L  borrowen  would  become  Indlgl- 
ble. 

A  $4,000  cap  would  be  Impoeed  on  the 
total  aid  any  student  would  receive  from  all 
Federal  aid  procrams.  ACE  esthnates  that 
this  "MegfrCap"  would  reduce  awards  by  an 
average  of  $1 JOO  for  some  420.000  under- 
graduates, half  of  whose  family  incomes  are 
below  $12,000. 

Sixty  percent  of  those  affected  by  this  cap 
would  be  needy  studente  attending  inde- 
pendent institutions  like  New  York  Univer- 
sity. Hm  average  loss  to  such  studente 
would  be  $1,400. 

In  fact,  of  the  approxlmatdy  7.200  stu- 
dente at  New  York  University  receiving 
some  form  of  Federal  aid.  4320  studente 
would  lose  under  the  Reagan  proposal.  The 
total  amount  of  assistanre  thc^  now  recdve 
is  $28  mmion;  the  Reagan  budget  would 
slash  nearly  $10  million  off  that  figure. 

An  estimated  200.000  graduate  studente 
would  be  affected  by  the  cap  about  one- 
third  of  federally  aided  graduate  students, 
and  two-thirds  of  those  attending  Independ- 
mt  Institutions. 

Finally,  the  ACE  notes,  about  a  docen  cat- 
egorical programs,  with  modest  funding  to- 
taling nearly  $100  million,  designed  to 
strengthen  academic  quality,  would  be 
eliminated.  These  indude  aU  programs  of 
Federal  aid  to  libraries  and  for  international 
education.  Mr.  Reagan  would  also  kill  off 
graduate  fellowships  of  all  kinds  within  the 
Department  of  Education,  facilities  renova- 
tion, and  the  fund  for  the  improvement  of 
postsecondary  education. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  gratified  I  am  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Robert  T.  Stafford.  Republi- 
can of  Vermont,  has  already  declared  the 


"absolutely  ludicrous." 
here  I  must  say  a  special  word  of  congratu- 
lations to  both  New  York  State's  Senators. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  and  Alfonse 
lyAmato.  who  have  already  sharply  and  elo- 
quently crltidaed  the  Reagan  higher  educa- 
tion proposals. 

Let  me  also  interject  a  comment  on  OMB 
Director  David  Stockman's  testy  statement 
a  few  days  ago  to  the  effect  that  ooUege  and 
university  presldente  are  more  worried 
about  finanring  tbdr  institutions  than  the 
well  being  of  their  studente. 

This,  of  course.  Is  nonsense,  and  I  agree 
with  the  new  Whtte  Hovae  Chief  of  Staff. 
Donald  Regan,  that  Mr.  Stockman  has  "lost 
his  oobl  under  pressure." 

Of  course  college  and  university  presl- 
dente are  Interested  In  financially  staide  in- 
stitutions. Without  them,  where  would  stu- 
dento study? 

And,  of  couiae,  we  are  Interested  In  ade- 
quate finanrlal  asslsfsnce  for  studente  who 
need  It  Otherwise,  what  is  the  point  of 
having  Institutions? 

So  Ronald  Reagan's  proposals  for  hltfier 
education  represent.  In  effect,  a  dedantlnn 
of  war  on  our  colleges  and  unlvenltles  and 
on  middle-income  America. 

Distressing  as  these  steep  cute  are.  also 
alarming  are  the  impllratinns  for  educatian 
of  the  tax  simtflficatlon  plan  devised  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Here  I  must  observe  that  the  Treasury 
plan  contradicte  Mr.  Reagan's  own  philoso- 
phy of  Ooveinment  Mudi  of  the 
rhetoric  Justifying  reductions  In 
assumes  that  private  philanthropy  and 
State  and  local  govonmente  can  make  up 
the  difference.  Hie  tax  rhangw  now  under 
review  fly  In  the  face  of  this  premise.  Why 
dolsaythls? 

Fbst.  the  Treasury  idsn  would  significant- 
ly weaken  Incentives  to  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals to  make  eharttable  eontrflmUans 
In  the  form  of  cash  and  appredatad  proper- 
ty, and  would  thereby  gravdy  undennlne 
private  support  of  higlier  education. 

Let  me  remind  you  here  of  two  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Treasury  Department. 
One  would  allow  cash  donations  to  dnrity 
to  be  deducted  only  to  the  extent  they  ex- 
ceeded 2  percent  of  a  taxpayer's  Inoame.  An- 
other would  allow  taxpayen  who  donated 
stocks  and  other  asseto  to  diartty  to  deduct 
only  what  they  originally  paid  for  the  asset 
plus  an  adjustment  for  inflstinn  and  not. 
as  at  present,  deduct  the  market  value  of 
the  property. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  Treasury  pro- 
poBBls  would  reduce  glfte  of  cash  to  colleges 
and  unlverritles  in  the  United  States  by  28 
percent,  and  gifta  of  property  by  28  percent. 
Our  best  esttanatea.  based  on  total  giving  to 
New  York  University  In  1982-84.  are  that  we 
would  lose  $10J  million  In  cadi  and  $7.5 
mOlion  In  prupeity    annually. 

Moreover,  the  Treasury  Department's  pro- 
posal to  T!t— *'^*^  deductions  for  State  and 
local  taxes  wouM  do  even  further  ham  to 
the  Institutions  of  education  in  high  tax 
States  like  New  York  both  by  cutting  the 
tax  base  on  irtiich  the  public  sdiool  and  unl- 
verdty  systems  rest  and  by  creating  a  great- 
er tax  burden  for  potential  donors,  who 
would  thus  be  less  likely  to  contribute  to 
higher  education. 

Tlie  Reagan  administrmtlon.  through 
aiese  ef forte  both  to  slash  needed  funds  for 
education  and  to  amend  the  tax  laws  In  the 
ways  I  have  explained,  would.  In  effect.  sub- 
Jed  American  higher  education  to  a  "triple 
whammy." 
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At  one  and  the  same  time,  the  admlnlstra- 
tfcm  would: 

first  reduce  Federal  funds  for  student  aid 
and  for  other  educational  ttrograms: 

Second,  undermine  the  ability  of  SUte 
and  local  fovemments  to  make  up  for  the 
shortfall:  and 

Third,  cripple  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
coUeges  and  unlventUea  to  raise  private 
funds  from  Individuals  and  corporations. 

Here  I  must  point  out  that  private  Institu- 
tions like  New  York  University  are  heavily 
dependent  for  Income  on  tuition  and  are.  ac- 
cordingly, especially  endangered  by  cuts  In 
student-financial  asstotance.  Twenty  years 
ago.  some  SO  percent  of  the  students  In  our 
coUeges  and  universities  attended  private 
ones  whUe  today,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
learn,  that  figure  has  dropped  to  leas  than 
half  that 

If  you  believe,  as  I  do.  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  a  deep  stake  In  maintaining  a 
pluralistic  system  of  higher  education;  that 
we  would  be  impoverished.  Intellectually 
and  In  other  ways  If  all  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  public,  then  you  will  be  as  dis- 
turbed as  I  am  about  the  tmpUcatioas  for  in- 
dependent Institutions  of  the  proposed  cuts 
In  student  aid. 

Now  having  said  all  this.  I  must  add  that 
the  shs4pe  and  direction  of  higher  education 
In  the  next  4  years  will  revolve  not  only 
around  what  Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  do  but 
around  a  aeries  of  fiscal  and  political  reali- 
ties that  will  determine  what  can  be  done— 
by  any  President 

I  turn  now  to  consider  those  realities. 

The  President  In  his  second  term  faces 
one  overriding  economic  nightmare:  A  Fed- 
eral deficit  that  wiU  in  1M6  approach  a 
staggering  $230  billion.  Most  expats  agree 
that  the  deficit  has  come  about  largely  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Reagan's  policies  in  his  first 
term:  The  combination  of  the  huge  tax  cut 
of  IMl  with  the  large  increase  In  mUltary 
spending. 

As  you  all  know.  President  Reagan  contin- 
ues to  reject  either  tax  Increases  or  against 
the  nearly  unanimous  advice  of  his  top  ad- 
visers—a  slowdown  In  the  rate  of  growth  of 
defense  spending.  This  position  leaves  only 
the  domestic  budget  to  cut— and  he  has  ef- 
fectively ruled  out  fiodal  Security. 

The  President  has  thereby  placed  two- 
thirds  of  the  budget  off  limits.  Even  to 
make  a  dent  in  the  deficit,  the  remaining 
one-third  of  the  budget  would  have  to  be 
decimated.  As  we  have  seen,  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  identified  as  a  prime  target 

As  we  consider  the  prospects  for  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's budget  this  much  seems  dear  The 
President  will  attempt  to  finish  as  much  of 
his  program  as  possible  before  I960.  Indeed 
before  1M6.  But  how  far  he  gets  will  depend 
on  the  balarwy  of  forces  with  which  he  will 
have  to  work  In  the  9Mb  Congress. 

So  it  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  de- 
spite Reagan's  massive  victory.  Democrats 
gained  two  seats  In  the  Senate  and  lost  only 
14  In  the  House.  This  outcome  is.  of  course, 
a  dramatic  setback  to  the  President's  hopes 
for  reviving  the  kind  of  ideological  majority 
in  Congress  he  enjoyed  in  19*1  and  1983 
before  the  House  Democrats  gained  36  seats 
in  the  mid-term  elections. 

Beyond  the  party  breakdown,  who  sits 
where  In  Congress  can  have  Important 
policy  tanplications  for  education.  A  recent 
shifting  of  leaderliip  in  the  House  commit- 
tee with  chief  responslMUty  for  Federal 
education  programs  leaves  In  key  positions 
some  of  the  staunchest  and  most  experi- 
enced friends  of  education:  The  new  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 


Committee.  Ous  Hawkims.  Democrat  of 
California:  Jm  Jvroars  of  Vermont  the 
top  ranking  republican  on  the  committee: 
and  the  new  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postseoondary  Education.  WnxuM  D. 
Fobs,  Democrat  of  Michigan,  a  vigorous  and 
knowledgeable  defender  of  higher  education 
programs. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  Senate.  With  the  nar- 
rowed margin  of  Republican  control— the 
ratio  Is  now  M  republicaas  to  47  Demo- 
crats—the influence  of  OOP  moderates  like 
Mamc  Hattulb  of  Oregon.  VUMUCtBtunma 
of  Vermont  and  Lowu  Wncn  of  Con- 
necticut all  strong  champions  of  education. 
Is  enhanced. 

Party  leaders  in  Congress  also  affect  the 
politics  of  education.  Tumus  P.  OKBll, 
Jr..  remaliM  as  Speaker  of  the  Houm  and. 
with  majority  Leader  Jni  Wuen.  wtU  con- 
tinue to  pose  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  plans 
of  President  Reagan  to  eviscerate  funds  to 
higher  education 

In  the  Senate,  the  choice  of  the  able  and 
self-confident  Roiwit  Dole  of  Ifaniai  for 
the  post  of  majority  leader  is  a  further 
that  the  Senate  will  not  be  a  rubber 
for  Ronald  Reagan. 

Indeed,  it  is  already  dear  that  Ronald 
Reagan  wiU  find  himself  pulled  not  only  by 
DemocraU  but  by  Republicans  on  his  left 
and  rlglit  and  In  both  Chamben. 

Let  me  here  take  a  moment  to  undenoore 
a  significant  and  loiwrtandtng  tradttloB  in 
American  polltiCB.  and  that  Is  that  support 
In  Congress  for  education,  hirliirting  hiitfier 
education,  has  always.  In  this  country,  been 
bipartisan. 

I  served  In  Coogreas  with  six  Presidents 
three  Democrats:  Kennedy.  Jobnaon  and 
Carter,  and  three  Republicans:  Wsnnhnww, 
Nixon  and  Ford-and  every  one  of  them, 
working  with  memben  of  both  paitlea  In 
the  House  and  Senate,  signed  laws  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  education,  and  in  some  eases. 
Induding  the  RepubUeana.  tnttlated  tbem. 

Ronald  Reagan,  therefore,  maifes  a  sea- 
change  In  the  attitude  of  an  Amertean  Presi- 
dent toward  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
raent  In  education.  It  has  been  heartening, 
therefore,  to  see  in  the  last  3  years  a  ranala- 
■ance  of  the  bipartisan  ooalltlan  In  support 
of  education  that  diaraeterlMd  aU  my  ttane 
InCoogreH. 

As  an  old  vote<ounter.  I  predlet  that  both 
Republicans  and  Demoerats  In  Coogress  wiU 
onoe  more  resist  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's attacks  on  edueatlon. 

Let  me  turn  to  one  other  variable  In  the 
shifting  polltleal  envlraamant  The  dMloe 
of  William  3.  Bennett  to  replaee  Seeretary 
of  Edueatlon  Bdl  can  have  a  stgnlflcant 
Impact  on  the  poUey  agnda  tor  edueatlon. 
Mr.  Bennett  an  outapokan  oooaarvatlv*.  has 
stood  firmly  for  high  educational  standarda. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  MEH  and  the  author 
of  the  report  on  the  hiimanlttei  I  mentioned 
earlier,  he  has  focused  national  attention  on 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  humanities. 

Although  PrsaldMit  Reagan  has  aban- 
doned his  effort  to  dtamantle  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bduoatioo.  it  la  stfll  dear  fnm  his 
budget  proposals  that  he  Is  determined  to 
diminish  the  Federal  role  In  support  of 
t,earhlng  and  learning.  I  hope  some  of  you 
will  say.  I  know,  against  hope— that  Mr. 
Bennett  will  be  as  strong  a  champion  of 
edueatlon  generally  as  he  has  been  of  the 
humanities  and  that  he  wiU  keep  our  dass- 
at  the  forefront  of  na- 


I  then  talked  of  where  President  Reagan 
has  been  in  reject  of  education,  and.  as  re- 
flected in  his  budget  proposals,  where  he 
seems  headed,  namely,  toward  cutting  Fed- 
eral support  and  crippling  the  capadty  of 
both  the  States  and  private  philanthropy  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

I  went  on  to  obeerve,  however,  that  we 
wUl  see  in  the  present  Congress  the  rising 
opposition,  on  the  part  of  both  Republicans 
and  Demoerats  that  we  witnessed  during 
the  last  3  years  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's attack  on  education. 

But  I  must  tell  you  now.  there  will  be  a 
nghtl 

And  so.  before  condudlng  my  remarks 
this  eventaig.  I  should  like  to  make  one  fur- 
ther point 

It  has  often  been  my  impatient  obeerva- 
tlon  that  members  of  the  education  commu- 
nity spend  so  much  time  and  energy  diaeuas- 
ing  the  education  of  the  polity  that  they 
have  nothing  left  for  discussion  of  the 
polity  of  education. 

Bach  of  you  must  enter  the  battle  that 
sriU  be  waged  this  year  in  Washington,  D.C. 
For  if  higher  education  to  survive  and. 
Indeed,  flourlah.  It  wiU  be  up  to  you.  This  is 
war.  and  we  need  every  one  of  you  in  our 


To  paraphrase  President  Reagan:  "If  not 
you.  then  who?  And  if  not  now.  then 
whenr 

PoUUcal  dedslons  are  being  made  at  this 
moment  that  threaten  an  entire  generation 
of  sdiolazs  and  the  direction  and  scope  of 
higher  education  for  generations  to  come. 
None  of  us  can  afford  the  luxury  of  dtadain 
for  political  dtanourae. 

It  will  be  eeeential  that  you  and  aU  other 
eoDege  presidents,  faculty  and  deans  across 
the  land  organise  and  work  to  help  preserve 
the  historic  coalition  that  has  supponted  the 
Federal  role  in  education,  and  the  students 
must  heJk).  tod 

For  we  need  to  remind  President  Reagan 
that  when  he  attacks  education,  he  is  really 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
Statee  and  our  praveets  for  a  growing  and 
competitive  American  economy,  and  the 
quaUtty  of  American  life 

Tou  and  I  know  that  we  cannot  achieve 
any  of  theee  goals  without  trained  and  edu- 
cated men  and  women.  But  Mr.  Reagan 
doesnt  seem  to  grasp  theee  connections. 

The  President  doesnt  seem  to  understand 
the  imidleations  of  his  war  on  education  for 
the  future  of  our  country,  or  to  reallM  that 
his  sweeping  cuts  in  funds  for  our  schools, 
ocdleges  and  universities,  for  the  students 
who  attend  them  and  the  scholars  who 
toafh  and  carry  on  research  in  them,  repre- 
sent a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
national  interest 

For  only  if  we  bring  to  their  fullest  poten- 
tial the  greatest  of  our  national  reeouroes. 
and  educated  dttsenry— only  then  can  wc 
face  and  master  change,  chart  and  define 
the  future,  and  enjoy  the  rich  btiieaingi  of 
democracy  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
others  will  not  create  the  future  for  us.* 


UM 


Let  me  tummarlM  what  I  have  sought  to 
do  here  today.  First  I  have  surveyed  the 
current  concerns  and  challenges  facing  un- 
dergraduate education. 


BCAJOIUTT  OF  AMERICANS 
SUPPORT  WOMEN'S  CHOICE 

•  Ui.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Pregtdent. 
two  major  poUa  of  the  national  opin- 
ion on  the  gubjeet  of  abortion  were  re- 
cently released.  I  am  pleased  to  report. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  public  continues  to  sup- 
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port  a  woman's  right  to  choose  to  have  paying  for  an  abortion  if  the  woman  Is  too  Still,  abortion  remains  a  common  oociu'- 

an  abortion.  poor  to  pay  for  it  herself.  ranoe  In  America.  More  than  half  the  public 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  RacoKD  Here  is  the  peromtage  of  the  general  (ss  percent)  knows  someone  who  has  luid  an 

immediately    following    my    remarks  p'*''**^  approving  abortion  under  different  sbortlon.  Four  years  ago  that  number  was 

the  results  of  an  ABC  News  Washing-  =»«=>»»»*•«*«  Mperoent 

ton  Post  poU  conducted  between  Janu-  Cinunutanenini^^aboTtUMU  PnmiaeuUt 

ary  18-20.  1986.  and  the  results  of  a  wommn-. iif. «ui™*d^                      ss  Ftewer  Americans  are  blaming  legallaed 

survey  by  Louis  airils  inducted  be-  5^'^*Ste^S;^""hiiaS;  sbortloo  ITISS  ?J«!IS?  tS^ 

tween  January  24-27.  1985.  M«m««i                                                  »a  four  years  ago.  About  four  in  10  now  say  le- 

Tne  material  lollows.                               Result  of  rape  or  incest  ...-....„ . ..        83  gallaed  abortions  have  resulted  in  pramiseu- 

ABC  NEWS  WASHINOTON  POST  POUi  Woman's  mental  health  is  endan-  ity  and  moral  dedine  in  America.  Four 

(By  Peter  Begans)                           gered 73  yean  ago  five  in  10  fdt  that  way.  One  ex- 

POLL  SHOWS  HALT  MOW  PAvoK  ABOKTioii  OM  SSiS^  ^L!['H.«J!I?^!?^~"7k-         **  planatlon  may  be  that  there  have  been  re- 

onuin:  majokitt  opposi  pboposbd  cow-  '*?JJS  <*°™*'  *""^  *«  **»*  "^        „  Ports  of  the  dedine  of  promiscuity  even 

smunoiiAL  BAM                                                 *''"**' "•  though  abortion  Is  still  legaL 

More  than  half  the  American  public  now  OuMglng  attitudet 

believes  a  woman  has  the  right  to  abortion  The  poll  shows  the  increase  In  pro-choice  BomMnpt 

on  demand,  up  sharply  from  four  years  ago,  aentiment  Is  due  largely  to  a  significant  wi—ii-  „„.„  *w.„  ,„„  „^  «.  «_,  *— 4. 

according  to  a  special  ABC  News  PolL  And  shift  among  women.  Only  four  yean  ago  36  Jjf^'f;2L^fr^J^»*12!L«ff!rf 

only  11  percent  would  ban  aborUon  under  percent  of  American  women  tevoced  abor-  2S!^  22U^  wf^  IT^LSSI^SEL^ 

aU  circumstances.  Uon  on  demand.  Now  54  percent  do.  a  huge  "•'22  "t^  "'  anti^bortlon  activists 

And  on  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  Su-  increase.  The  percentage  of  men  favoring  "outrytqteilnal  acts."  rather  than  acts  of 

preme  Court  decision  to  legalise  abortion,  a  abortion  on  ««»««»iih  hag  risen  leaa.  from  45  ^^^  disobedienoe.  Ninety  percent  of  the 

majority  think  the  decision  was  "the  right  to  51  percent  public  has  heard  about  the  bombings 

thing  to  do"  and  are  against  a  constituticmal  • 

amendment  that  would  turn  that  ruling  ABC  NBNS  POU— PEKBtT  FAVORMG  ABORTDN  ON 

•nvad.  oQMiQ  AKNEIIIS-JMIMiV,I98SP0li 

Oh  demand                              _         ,^_^__ 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  American  public  i«s     i«i  '*^'  *  t*<*»-S0S;  Mnto  tm  im.  ii-a  Ufi;  turn 

now  think  a  woman  should  be  able  to  get  an    

abortion  if  she  deddes  she  wants  one  no    mm. n       »  «^    9 

matter  what  the  reason.  That  Is  up  sharply    ■■ *>       «*    

from  1981  when  an  ABC  News/Washington    iiwfc,***     i.           m^^m,  ^^  k 

Post  survey  found  only  40  percent  of  the  Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  doubt  i^Sffii^miSJITlSiZSVi 

public  approved  of  abortion  on  demand.  In  jhat  anti-abortion  laws  would  work.  A  ma-         »*» «     » 

our  current  poll.  33  penaat  favor  abortion  j^^ty  of  women  say  that  making  abortion  D-         RUli "!     H 

on  demand  strongly  and  30  percent  favor  It  ^^g^  ^^^  not  substantially  reduce  the  i  »  JfS  a  ■■  ■  s»w  ■>  as  asuiiT 

■•"SI****'-     .       ^     ^    .. »     ,  .w  number  of  abortions.  whUe  a  majority  of  ■Mi*i*»i*fc*«**ii*i*daiai 

On  the  other  hand.  46  percent  of  the  m-n  believe  it  woukL                   ^^  ••••■■siisliima 

public  oppose  aborUon  on  demand.  Thirty-  "*°  """"^  "  ^^,^                                       *•" « ^     • 

one  percent  oppoee  it  strongly  and  15  per-  Keugum                                     jg— ^t «     {* 

cent  oppose  it  somewhat  Back  in  1981.  59  Catholics  are  in  step  with  the  rest  of  the  CJSr                                          «     m 

percent  of  the  public  oppoeed  abortion  on  nation  on  abortion.  Fifty-three  percent  of         S^Sm is     u 

demand.  Catholics  oppose  teachings  of  their  churdi         napwAwg^ 31     <3 

But  not  aU  thoae  who  oppoee  abortion  on  and  suppmt  abortion  on  demand.  This  com-        J*.'^*' '      • 

demand  are  totally  against  abortion  in  all  pares  with  50  percent  of  ProtestanU  who  aSrUileiHw«weS"ra  C* 

cases.  In  fact,  only  11  percent  of  Americans  support  abortion  on  dwnanrt  jm  tSft  aska  *m  p  ^  mfi  mh  csMi 

say  they  believe  abortion  should  be  illegal  Since    1981    support    for    abortion    on  dmUmmmm^ftmfiK^kag 

under  aU  circumstances.  The  rest  of  the  demand  has  risen  from  41  percent  among  aS  ta  TSSjIm"'                           a     « 

public— 36  percent— give  a  myriad  of  reasons  Catholics  and  38  percent  among  Protea-  g^^f                                               ?      i 

when   aborUon   should   be   legal   without  tants.  MailoJ. 

going  all  the  way  and  approving  abortion  on  Annivenara                                  &JS?!lsI  aSiioi X     « 

^^^ombA.  These  new  findings  come  on  the  twdfth  sSis<iiiiiM                                  li     M 

iTTmmce  mi  toMimi  anniversary  of  the  UA  Supreme  Court's         *  *!*■•— -r-r^r—^rr-z:. — -r-r—     '      ' 

ATTmjOtSONABOimOII  Roe  vs.  Wade  dedsion  that  legalised  abor-  *  jfaTJ? ?!*:•*•  151  V^S 

Uon.  More  than  haU  the  publlo-54  per-  SJmi mVcSm dMtaoik d 3) m«k 

""     '"'  cent-now  say  the  dedsion  was  the  "rUfiA  ai^aiii.awt.esSsrf TSfSJStl^ 

.  thing  to  do."  Thirty-nine  percent  say  that  J^jf"**  «■"■■■'■  •  ^  ■■  ■■■■  ■■'  ■ 

Ug  ■  *SSSL^ «       S  t*™e  l""  proved  it  was  the  "wrong  thing  to  i  ch  Mi  »a  «  aeta  enN  ii  M  i*m  •§ 

mttmmmmtmm II        16  «>•  "StJIL  i?ST^                                 «     « 

'"«''*' '        '  AmendmaU  !?  jSTw!  SV                                «      3 

And  the  public  hold  neariy  the  same  aenU-  Ni^wm — — —- i      i 

CircumtUincet  TaKDH  on  a  proposed  consUtutioiua  amend-  ^  Jjj*"*  "*■  ••  •■I'"*  *  •  «s«  *  apt  ■ 

T^n»  „,»i^r*t\^  ^t  fK«.-  -.».„  A^  — ♦  --^  mcut  to  ovcrtuTU  the  court's  ruling  and  ban              tE  ^^^ M     M 

Large  majonUes  of  those  who  do  not  ap-  .k«_».|~._  .,_<•.-  — --*  ..i--.._,.tiril.  nnrtv                VriS^  F^— T,     7! 

_-„„.  .KA.«ion  .>n   ^,._....i   .tin   »i.i_>.   i>  abortions  under  most  Circumstances,  roixy-              nl  shH  wl  li  M iz     iz 

prove  abortion  on  demand  still   think   It  »__  ______»  .„  •_  ».___  _»  _„»,  __  ....Jrf  h  ^Z                               — — — 

should  be  legal  when  Uie  woman's  Ufe  or  ^^l^f^^i  tfti^Jt^J  ^  ^J^f  !S^"  t  wiX^mm  ■»  i^  mmm  HMtalt— 

physical  health  is  endangered  or  when  the  ^.  but  a  majority  of  64  percent  are  op-  t  «j»  —  ■•  ■»  ws- se- 

pregnancy  Is  a  result  of  rape  or  incest.  And  •~**"  *"  "•                                                                   I^iSfil  Sfts S      i 

a  large  share  think  aborUon  should  be  a  Advice                                           !i?S            "      3 

legal  alternative  If  a  woman's  mental  health  But  even  though  support  for  aborUon  on  ^  ska  sm  k  •  dwa  ■•  My  ■■  it  In 

is  threatened  or  there  Is  a  chance  the  baby  demand  is  Increasing,  the  public  remains  Mntf 

will  be  deformed.  conservaUve  about  advising  it  for  a  memlier               2^iSfi ^m a     » 

But  people  who  might  agree  that  these  of  their  famillea.  Six  in  10  Americans  say  if              ■j'JS            j      i 

are  acceptable  reasons  for  allowing  abortion  their     15-year-old     unmarried     daughter  e  mm  ai  ■■■'1  asM  Mi  h  mttitfmg 

tend  to  draw  the  line  at  abortion  because  of  became  pregnant  they  would  advise  against               m,  *tM  It  hpi M     K 

poverty.  In  fact,  only  10  percent  of  people  having  an  abortion.  That  Is  UtUe  changed              ■'•*■*•**•'•' *?     'J 

who  said  abortion  should  be  legal  under  cer-  from  four  yean  ago  when  66  percent  said  ,  1  aTtaia^  aMTliiiiini^^i^^^ 

tain  circumstances  said  that  finandal  prob-  they  would  advise  against  abortion.  Only  34              y,^  ^aMt  It  ^ 10     M 

l«ns  was  one  of  them.  percent  would  recommend  an  aborUon.  vlr-               ifciaMM  ai  to  ivl V     n 

In  addiUon  a  majority  of  the  public  (51  tually  the  same  as  four  yean  ago  (33  per-              *»imm I      t 

percent)    Is   opposed    to    the    government  cent).  syaiS  lak  D«w  ii  Metoi  $a»et 
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ABC  MEKHS-JAIWAIW.  1985  POtl-Omtimiid  ment-«  5S-38  percent  nmjorlty  sUnda  op- 

_           _              _  poaed  to  such  an  amendment. 

ptHta  4  iMv^MM'SM:  MMm  Mm  1m.  ll-JO.  1*5;  MIC)  .j-jj^  division  on  the  argumenta  auiround- 

— ~  Ing  the  abortion  laaue  haa  not  changed 

»     2?  much  over  the  past  four  yeara.  Here  are  the 

^        —  reaulU  In  the  pro-aborttoo  clatana: 

'"'^fTf  '*?'*?*  - ,  ,.»>  By  70-»  percent,  a  majority  agraea  with 

rStTTdrcLSn ta&  4  (M)  ">e  view  that  any  woman  who  la  three 

ft  ■*  «  II II ■  a  4.  •ml  a  tf  (Miy  months  or  lea  pregnant  should  have  the 

oMi^ij^fcii-iijA  (jST  right  to  decide,  with  her  doctor's  advloe. 

V  r,*i£j?« MT^l'Sfi  ai  IMM  wheth^  or  not  she  wanU  to  have  an  ahor- 

Mb  iHtaHMta  DiailHt  IM  tmimtm  tkm."  In  IMl.  a  comparable  68-M  percent 

mm  «iSr— jn  m  wji*  *  y  *  f  >**  «■  majority  fen  the  same  way. 

iCrSiiyir''*'            M  A  ei-M  percent  malortty  agrees  with  the 

Mwt^hii: 31 —  view  that  "many  unwanted  efaUdran  end  up 

.  J'»jfe-i;ii~i=i--.=5i=ii^               *  —  being  subject  to  child  abuae.  and  It's  a  mls- 

£Ti3Sr«fcV»i«yir^^  take  to  force  unwanted  chlWren  to  be  bom." 

Ml.  iMrtM:. »  —  Four  years  ago.  an  Identical  ei-M  percent 

<^^mf*)mnm » —  majority  felt  that  way. 

7.  (vSi ZhmiViWiimwlmim  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  stooog  argi^ 

imS)»»m*mm cM aaMMn •  imM  tm fi  ments  to  be  made  In  favor  of  fieedom  of 

«**«2('£j*'«*'                                 II  choice  oo  the  abortion  Issue   enough  to  wia- 

M»MM»K. ^  _.  ^^j^  ^  consistent  maiortty  In  favor  of  lagal- 

tart  !■■ ^ 1 iaed  abortion. 

' mTSi  'SMmXSSS^mlXtmmA  But  there  are  rlght-to-Ufe  argumenU  that 

iefeiM«*riaeair  win  appreciable  baddng: 

*^  "2f  •fSi'JSt; H     B  By  61-44  percent,  a  majority  agrees  with 

m,mmmmmwmm                              ji     ••  the  hWUy  emotional  dalm  that  "to  perform 

tbjakMasMisiaWaiMW  an  abortion  even  during  the  ftafat  three 

fc^^             a     a  nionths  of  pregnancy  Is  the  eqnhralent  of 

m'tm.mmtm m ^      i  „„|f,|e,^  becauae  a  fetus's  life  has  been 

Dun  mill I 1  —  eliminated."  In  IMl.  a  4»-47  percent  plural- 

'*J?!lVSFi2iM*SrfJi«SiiS  Ity  agreed  with  una  «dalm. 

■SiT  •  I  mS^i^mimSmJS^  By  53-44  percent,  however,  a  majority  re- 

•«— *     ■        Jl^^  ..^.^.^^  _^  .^  JecU  the  basic  assimipUnn  of  right4o4lfe 

^SSmfSSJ^       ■*"*•  "»•"  •»  advocates  that  "the  life  of  a  baby  Is  Juat  as 

i5i      "" «     «s  ImpMtant  as  the  life  of  a  mother,  so  abor- 

mmm~ "i     M  tlons  should  be  banned."  Four  years  ago.  a 

I.  mSSSfiTViiiSliriilnii^^  64-41  percent  majority  rejected  this  datan. 

pmJoS^iitm  ami  wmmtttX  k  m  While  antl-abortloa  arugments  find  scne 

•**»                                             „     ,,  agreement,  thay  do  not  seem  to  have  the 

y* — S     A  same  appeal  as  the  pro<holee  arguDaenta. 

STviLZZZZZZZZZZZZZ:     s      4  mr  warntlal  -yna^f  nf  thr  antl  alriTTt— 

c mtim k mmmmMmmmm*m ia m  cause  Is  the  liwlstenre  on  a  total  ban  on 

(S5  _  —  *— » "  — ' ""^ >»■     J,     „  abortion.  The  key  strength  of  the  pr»«bor- 

SS'iii'  1-1" *2     *  tlon  cause  Is  that  It  opens  up  Individual  op- 

IM**---— ----- — ^  n^^--     7      i  tlon,  (or  the  mother  and  her  doctor. 

STSlTSrSSaiSehviiMi  When  analysing  key  groopa.  resutts  show 

taw 73     72  that  thoae  who  are  part  of  the  white  Moral 

fi^^. »    n  Majority  oppose  legallMd  abortion  by  8»-n 

F.  nil  TSwrmiSSiiiiniili^^  percent,  while  white  Cathoiles  favor  It  by 

aelwas  ■■!  (insaam  63-46  percent. 

Jgjr; — ~" "Zr Z'"I    M  ZI'  ''**  recent  wave  of  bombings  and  violent 

HWi*     * -  attacks  on  abortion  dinles  have  been  met 

with  overwhelming  abhorrenee  from  Ameri- 
cana. By  81-17  percent,  a  majority 

AmaicAits  Abhob  Attacks  oa  Aaoanoa  ^th  the  charge  that  "it  la  not  the 

^^^'""^  way  to  rcaort  to  violenee  when  you 

(By  Louis  Harris)  with  a  national  poUey."  By  68-43  percent,  a 

A  77-18  percent  majority  of  Americans  majority  also  feels  that  "the  pooj^  bomb- 

feela  that  the  recent  bombings  and  attacks  tag  the  abortion  dtales  are  turning  PMIM 

on  31  abortion  cUnlci  "amount  to  a  cam-  Uke  myseU  against  the  right-to-Ufe  and  antl- 

paign  of  terrorism."  There  Is  evidence  that  abortion  moveaamt."  (A  68-38  pnoent  ma- 

the  violence  used  against  the  abortion  cUn-  )ortty  of  white  CtOitiUa  t^Oa  OiM  w»F^ 

lea  may  be  hardening  oppoalUon  to  the  anU-  addition,  a  68-41  percent  majority  rejwts 

abortion  movement.  the  anU-abortlon  movement  dahn  that  "the 

AtUtudes    toward    aborUon    have    not  damage  done  to  the  abortion  clintos  is  n^ 
changed  appreciably  since  the  key  DA  8u-  '«>"»  5""P?'?^**'  ^StU'""  *^** 
preme  Court  decision  on  abortion  in  1873.  *«*  *•*"» "  abortion  cimios. 
Since  that  time.  maJoriUes  ranging  from  63-  Mitigating  some  of  the  Mt^ass  e^^oM 
41  percent  to  60-31  percent  have  backed  the  *>y  the  violenee  wrought  oo  abortion  ellnies 
court's  view  that  a  decision  on  whether  or  «•  the  88-38  percent  majority  t»»atw«fW8  to 
not  to  have  an  abortion  during  the  first  believe  the  bomblngi  are  the  work  <tf    fa- 
three  months  of  pregnancy  should  be  left  natics."  not  thoae  running  the  rlght-to^e 
up  to  the  woman  and  her  doctor.  In  this  movement.    Nonetheless.    Americans    find 
Utest  Harris  Survey  taken  by  telephone  be-  »»«*  riolenoe  repugnant. 
tween  January  24th  and  nth  among  a  na-  Between   January    34th    and    27th.    the 
tional  cross  secUon  of  1,284  adults,  a  8*-42  Harris  Survey  asked  a  nationwide  cross  sec- 
percent  majority  favors  legalised  abortion,  tlon  of  1.364  adulte  by  telephone: 
as  defined   by   the   U.S.   Supreme   Court.  "Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  quesUons 
When  the  Issue  In  cast  In  terms  of  a  constl-  about  the  abortion  issue.  Do  you  favor  or 
tutlonal    amendment    to    ban    abortion— a  oppose  a  constitutional  amendment  to  ban 
prime  objective  of  the  rlght-to-llfe  move-  abortions?" 


FAW8CONSTmmONW.IIiKi«IIKNTBAIIN>lG 
ABORTIONS? 
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"A  total  of  31  abortion  clinics  have  been 
boobed  or  attacked  by  people  opposed  to  le- 
abortlon.  Do  you  feel  such  attacks  of 
gainst  abortion  clinics  amount  to 
a  ~T'*g"  of  terrorism,  or  not?" 


VOBCE  MAMST  ABOimON  CLMCS  A  CAMPAIGN  OF 
TBWWSM? 
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"Now  let  me  read  you  some  statements 
about  the  attacks  on  abortion  dlnlca.  For 
each,  tell  me  if  you  agree  or  disagree." 


STATBeiTS  ON  AHACKS  ON  ABORTION  CUNES 

(k| 


n  as— a  n  asfci  si  ly  ■>■  a»  jr 
ai  aiap  IM  a  at  M*  dria  b  ake 

MsairMi  ai  lasa  aiM  INI  M  Msi  a 


41        U        ( 


"In  1973.  the  U&  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  state  laws  which  made  it  illegal  for  a 
woman  to  have  an  abortion  up  to  three 
m^)««""  of  pregnancy  were  unconstitutional, 
and  that  the  dedaton  on  whether  a  woman 
should  have  an  abortion  up  to  three  srionths 
of  pregnancy  should  be  left  to  the  woman 
and  ho-  doctor  to  dedde.  In  general  do  you 
favor  or  oppoae  the  VA  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision f^fMwg  abortions  up  to  three  months 
of  pregnancy  legal?" 


FAVOR  1973  US.  SUPREK  COURT  OeaSXIN  ON 
ABORTION? 
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"Now  let  me  read  you  some  statemente 
that  have  been  made  about  abortions.  For 
each,  tell  me  If  you  agree  or  disagree." 


STATEMENTS  ABOUT  ABORTION 


WMtonai 

tmmm  akt  ii  am  Mato  «  IM  i 
asM  iMi  Si  n^  a  acia.  Ma  kv  iImjh  s 

IHSV   ■   ■!   ai  VMlS   to  few  M 
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HXTHODOUMT 

This  Harris  Survey  was  conducted  by  tele- 
phone within  the  United  States  between 
January  24th  and  27th  among  a  croes  sec- 
tion of  1,254  adults  nationwide.  Figures  for 
age,  sex.  race  and  education  were  weighted 
where  necessary  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  their  actual  proportions  in  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  a  sample  of  this  size,  <Hie  can  say  with 
95  percent  certainty  that  the  resulte  are 
within  pliu  or  minus  three  percentage 
points  of  what  they  would  be  if  the  entire 
adult  population  had  been  polled. 

This  statement  conforms  to  the  prindples 
of  dlsdosure  of  the  National  Council  on 
Public  Polls.* 


THOSE  SIX  WORDS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Idr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  Pebruary  17,  our  new  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  William  J.  Bennett, 
along  with  William  Friday,  preaident 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
was  interviewed  by  Roger  Mudd  on 
the  NBC  News  program  Meet  the 
Press.  The  program  began  with  a  ti4>e 
of  Secretary  Bennett's  press  confer- 
ence in  which  he  referred  to  the  dives- 
titure to  be  required  of  our  students— 
of  stereos,  automobiles  and  3  weeks  at 
the  beach— by  this  administration's 
student  aid  proposals.  Secretary  Ben- 
nett stated  that  "those  six  words"  will 
follow  him  through  his  tenure  at  the 
Department  of  Education.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  stands  by  those 
words  and  all  that  they  imply. 

As  I  have  stated  previously.  I  was 
troubled  by  "those  six  words"  because 
of  the  way  in  which  they  characterize 
the  students  and  the  families  of  stu- 
dents who  are  attending  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  not  generally  made  up  of 
students  who  can  afford  to  spend  3 
weeks  at  the  beach.  The  cars  they 
drive  are  not  likely  to  be  the  luxury 
models,  but  more  likely,  the  student 
models. 

I  was  also  troubled.  Mr.  President, 
by  the  way  in  which  Secretary  Ben- 
nett characterized  these  students  and 


their  families  in  the  NBC  program.  He 
steted: 

We  are  running  a  student  financial  aid 
system  with  government  support  in  which 
we  support  many  studente  who  are  at  the 
upper  Income  llmlte  of  American  income, 
$80,000.  $90,000.  $100,000.  This  is  not  a  sen- 
sible way  to  run  a  system. 

This  statement  implies  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposals  would  deny  aid 
only  to  those  who  can  well  afford  to 
pay  all  the  bills  for  their  children's 
education. 

Once  again.  I  believe  Mr.  Bennett  is 
mm^eifUng  the  press  and  the  public.  In 
fact,  the  admlniatratlon's  proponls 
which  Mr.  Bennett  has  so  vigorously 
defended,  would  deny  low  interest 
loans  to  any  family  making  more  than 
$32,500  a  year  reganUeas  of  the  aiae  of 
the  family  or  the  number  of  children 
in  that  family  who  are  in  college.  By 
almost  anyone's  definition,  an  income 
of  $32,500  does  not  qualify  a  family  as 
rich  or  well-to-do  or  even  well  off. 

Mr.  Bennett  also  iim>lies  in  his  state- 
ment that  our  student  aid  programs 
are  somehow  benefiting  the  rich 
rather  than  thoae  who  need  the  help. 
Again,  the  facts  Just  dont  suinmrt  his 
contention.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  dependent  students  receiv- 
ing student  loans— about  21.000  stu- 
dents—c(nne  from  families  making 
more  than  $75,000  a  year.  In  fact.  90 
percent  of  those  studmta  who  receive 
loans  are  from  families  making  less 
than  $50,000.  Further,  currait  law  re- 
quires any  student  from  a  family  with 
income  above  $30,000  to  dem<Mi8trate 
financial  need  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
loan. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  abuse 
of  the  program  does  not  exist  and  that 
some  students  and  families  who  can 
otherwise  afford  college  are  instead  re- 
lying on  the  CSL  Program.  I  do  sug- 
gest, however,  that  such  cases  are  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  and  that 
such  cases  do  not  Justify  the  drastic 
measures  being  proposed  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Another  issue  that  troubled  me  is 
the  way  in  which  Secretary  Bennett 
characterized  the  effects  of  the  budget 
proposals.  He  stated: 

We're  trying  to  focus  our  need  where  It  is 
needed  most.  This  means  that  aid  will  have 
to  be  restricted  in  some  cases  limiting  peo- 
ple's choice.  We  can  no  longer  provide 
$10,000  for  a  student  at  the  upper  Income 
levels  to  go  to  the  most  expensive  schools  in 
the  country. 

Secretary  Beimett  seems  to  imply 
that  choice  will  be  limited  only  for 
upper  income  students.  The  fact  is 
that  the  budget  proposals  wiU  faU 
most  heavily  on  the  low-income  stu- 
dents in  terms  of  limiting  choice. 

The  President  proposes  to  limit  total 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  $4,000, 
that  is,  the  combination  of  Federal 
grants,  loans  and  work  study  assist- 
ance available  to  any  student  will  not 
exceed  this  amount.  The  average  cost 


of  attending  a  public  4-year  college  or 
university  is  about  $4,900.  The  average 
cost  of  attending  a  private  4-year  col- 
lege or  university  is  about  $9,000. 
Thus,  the  poorest  student,  the  student 
who  cannot  rely  on  his  family  for  a  fi- 
nancial contribution,  will  be  limited  to 
a  2-  or  4-year  public  college  or  univer- 
sity, assuming  summer  work  is  avail- 
able to  make  up  the  $900  shortfaU. 
Iliat  student,  however,  is  precluded 
from  attending  a  private  college  or 
university.  The  hope  of  attending  a 
prestigious  college  or  university,  which 
ranges  up  to  $15,000  will  be  out  of 
reach. 

The  result  that  this  prcvKjaal  will  in- 
evltab^  lead  to— private  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  wealthy  only, 
public  oollegea  and  universities  for  the 
rest— is  repugnant  to  our  goals  of  a 
democratic  aodety.  Since  the  ena<:t- 
ment  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in 
1965,  we  have  promoted  the  goals  of 
access  and  choice,  not  Just  to  serve  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  people,  but  to 
promote  a  more  egalitarian  and  demo- 
cratic dUsenry.  This  goal  will  be  seri- 
ously undermined  by  a  poUcy  that 
limits  lower  income  students  to  certain 
institutions. 

Finally,  I  was  troubled  by  the  aaser- 
ti<m  of  Secretary  Bennett  that  our 
Federal  expenditures  for  student  fi- 
nancial amrtfftami'  contributes  to  the 
deficit.  We  q^end  $7  billimi  in  total 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents in  higher  education.  That 
amounts  to  seven-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  budget.  Certainly, 
to  the  extent  that  the  $7  billi<m  is  part 
of  the  budget,  it  ccmtrlbutes  to  the 
deficit.  I  believe  however,  we  should 
lo<A  at  this  $7  billi<Hi  as  an  investment 
in  human  c«>ital  and  in  our  future 
productivity  and  ask  ourselves  what 
the  cost  to  the  Government  might  be 
if  we  do  not  make  this  investment 
now. 

It  is  sound  policy  for  this  Nati(m  to 
provide  the  means  for  every  student  to 
obtain  the  best  education  passible, 
provided,  of  course,  that  need  is  dem- 
onstrated. This  policy  should  be  our 
guiding  theme  as  we  consider  this 
budget  and  later  whm  we  reauthorize 
the  mgher  Eiducation  Act  There  are 
certainly  many  improvements  and  sav- 
ings that  can  and  should  be  maile  in 
our  delivery  of  financial  assistance  to 
students.  We  should  not.  however, 
look  to  solving  our  deficit  problem  by 
denying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion. 

Finally.  I  wotild  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  to  the  letters  I 
have  received  from  families  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  are  deeply  troubled  by 
the  administration's  pnvosals.  These 
are  not  the  rich  Mr.  Bennett  refers  to. 
These  are  hardwoiking  Americans 
who  are  already  making  substantial 
contributions  to  their  children's  edu- 
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cation.  I  »m  sure  my  colleagues  will  be 
•8  impressed  and  moved  by  their  con- 
cerns as  I  am. 

The  letters  and  an  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  follow: 
Cakol  m.  Bkowm. 
10  Sutdy  Ridge  Circle. 
SiMnm,  MA.  retmtam  <,  1»$S. 
Senator  Edwau  M.  Kkriidt, 
DirkMen  Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
WaAington.  DC. 

Obak  Soiator  Ksriidt:  My  husband  and 
I  wish  to  exprcM  our  deep  concern  over  one 
particular  aspect  of  President  Reacan's  pro- 
posed budget. 

Our  eldest  son  financed  his  college  educa- 
tion in  great  part  through  federally  guaran- 
teed student  loans.  Without  them  he  would 
never  have  been  able  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. 

Our  family  income  is  slightly  over 
$32,000.00  per  year  and  without  those  loans 
our  second  son  will  be  hard  pressed  to  pay 
for  three  more  years  of  college.  Our  young- 
est son  may  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
start. 

It  frlfhtens  me  to  think  what  lOnd  of 
country  we  are  becoming  when  we  continue 
spending  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  on 
defense  systems  which  do  not  provide  secu- 
rity—which often  threatens  that  security  we 
are  so  obsessed  with  protecting— and  yet  we 
cannot  find  a  few  million  dollars  to  invest  in 
the  brightest  of  our  nation's  youth. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  his  priorities  quite  back- 
ward. If  he  really  wishes  to  start  a  "second 
American  Revolution"  and  "poise  our 
nation  for  greatness"  he  would  do  best  to  re- 
member what  got  us  this  far  in  the  first 
place  it  wasn't  trillion  dollar  weapons  sys- 
temsl 

Please  vote  to  retain  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram. Without  it,  we  are  apt  to  wind  up 
with  a  new  generation  of  Americans  as 
senseless  as  Ronald  Reagan. 

My  sincere  wishes  for  continued  success  in 
Congress  and  my  deepest  gratitude  for  the 
work  that  you  have  done  in  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

Casol  M.  Bkowm. 

Laboi/GSL/MS, 
New  Bedford.  HA.  January  31. 19S5. 
My  Dbab  SniAToa  KnnnDT:  I  see  now 
that  the  President  wishes  to  make  it  even 
more  difficult  for  students  to  finance  a  col- 
lege education.  My  wife  and  I  each  hold  two 
Jobs  each  and  we  managed  to  finance  one 
child  with  one  year's  college.  Next  year  we 
will  have  to  put  two  through  college  and  we 
are  already  worldng  seven  days  a  week  (or  a 
moderate  Income.  Please  do  no  allow  any  de- 
creases In  student  loans  or  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. It  is  difficult  enough  at  present. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stamlst  DAMtoroL. 

TRuthDkivk, 
Framinofiain,  MA,  January  29, 198S. 
President  Ronald  Rkagam, 
White  Houae, 
Wtuhiiigton,  DC. 

Dbak  Mb.  PassiDiirr  Our  daughter  is  a  4.0 
student  and  we  are  struggling  to  help  her 
achieve  her  goal  of  a  college  education.  We 
are  a  low  middle  Income  family  and  I  will 
soon  turn  60  years  of  age.  thus  it  would  not 
l>e  prudent  for  me  to  take  on  any  additional 
loans.  My  daughter  is  also  contributing 
toward  the  cost  of  her  college  education  by 
worldng  two  Jobs  in  the  summer  and  by  the 
work  study  program  at  her  college,  she  also 
works  during  the  school  vacation. 


The  reported  plans  to  reduce  eligibility 
and  availability  of  college  student  loans 
would  be  most  unfortunate  and  short  sight- 
ed. Many  deserving  students  would  be 
unable  to  continue  their  education.  Is  this 
the  bright  future  you  have  alluded  to  In 
your  speeches?? 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  reconsider  any 
decision  to  reduce  student  aid. 

Since  any  student  loans  Incurred  by  my 
daughter  wiU  be  paid  back,  how  will  the 
country  benefit  by  depriving  her  of  loan 
funds?  Will  not  in  fact  the  country's  future 
be  hurt  by  the  loss  of  a  better  educated  pop- 
ulation?? 

We  have  been  told,  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, that  students  of  high  academic 
achievement  have  their  total  college  educa- 
tion paid  for  by  the  government.  Is  It  too 
much  to  ask  for  our  very  special  country  to 
at  least  aastot  the  students,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  country  will  not  only  get  the 
money  back,  but  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  these  students  will  by  virtue  of  their 
education  contribute  to  the  growth  of  our 
country  and  to  its  economic  well  being,  by 
being  taxpayers  not  tax  burdensl 

What  more  meaningful  objective  can  our 
Government  have  than  the  education  of  Its 
young  People?! 

Most  sincerely, 

RosLTii  A>D  Buaroa  Rich. 

FlsauAKT  6, 1985. 

DiAx  SxnAToa  KnnnDT:  As  a  parent  of 
three  college  students.  I  urge  you  not  to 
support  the  proposed  celling  of  $13,000  for 
eligibility  for  guaranteed  student  loana  It  Is 
only  through  such  loans  and  college  finan- 
cial aid  that  my  husband  and  I  can  support 
three  children  In  private  colleges  at  the 
same  time.  We  are  struggling  on  our  $57,000 
per  year  combined  Income  (before  taxes)  to 
meet  tuition  bills  now.  It  would  be  impoal- 
ble  for  us  and  our  children  to  come  up  with 
another  $7500  ($2500  x  3)  per  year  for  col- 
lege tuition. 

I  stayed  home  with  our  children  during 
their  younger  years.  Thus  we  were  able  to 
save  little  toward  their  college  expenses.  I 
am  finding  It  extremely  frustrating  to  have 
returned  to  college  myself  a  few  years  ago 
to  earn  a  master's  degree  that  would  in- 
crease my  earning  power  for  my  children's 
college  years.  I  value  education  and  have 
had  this  dream  that  each  of  my  children 
would  be  educated  to  their  fullest  potential. 
I  am  now  seeing  that  dream  dashed  to  bits. 

One  of  our  children  is  truly  gifted:  she 
graduated  first  In  her  high  school  class  of 
435  studenU  with  a  OPA  of  90.8.  She  cur- 
rently Is  a  freshman  at  Tale  University 
where  the  total  cost  per  year  Is  approxi- 
mately $16,000.  Surely  the  world  will  be  a 
lesser  place  If  she  and  others  of  her  abiUty 
are  unable  to  receive  the  finest  in  education. 
If  this  nation  is  to  compete  with  other  world 
powers,  we  must  educate  our  youth,  and 
particularly  our  gifted  youth. 

Surely  the  state  schools  would  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  demands  which  would  be  placed 
on  them  If  many  middle  Income  studenU 
were  unable  to  attend  private  colleges  and 
universities. 

Another  point  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  is 
that  there  certainly  is  value  in  a  student's 
shouldering  some  of  the  cost  of  his  educa- 
tion. 

I  beg  you  to  convince  your  colleagues  that 
cost  reductions  in  this  area  are  out  of  the 
question.  Surely  there  is  fat  to  be  cut  in  the 
federal  budget:  taxes  could  be  increased:  the 
defense  budget  could  be  trimmed.  Certainly 
the  defense  of  this  great  nation  resU  partly 


in  the  education  of  our  youth.  Thank  you 
for  your  Interest 
Tours  truly, 

busasrh  a.  cbludezaski. 

AjiothbWatt? 
(By  David  &  Broder) 

As  a  graduate  of  Robert  Maynard  Hutch- 
ins'  Unlverrity  of  Chicago  and  as  an  adopted 
VIrgtailan.  there  Is  much  I  find  to  admire  In 
the  words  of  William  J.  Bennett,  the  new 
secretary  of  education, 

He  has  repeatedly  argued  that  a  liberal 
education  In  the  humanities  belongs  at  the 
center  of  any  college  curriculum.  He  has 
persistently  quoted  Jefferson's  views  on  the 
indlspoisablllty  of  education  to  democratic 
dtlaenshlp. 

On  those  questions— and  on  such  lesser 
Issues  ss  the  crudal  role  of  the  principal  In 
estaMlshlng  the  chsraeter  of  a  school— Ben- 
nett makes  admirable  sense.  Nonetheless,  he 
has  to  be  the  early  nominee  for  tbe  dubious 
award  as  the  James  Watt  of  tbe  second 
Rescsn  Cabinet,  the  man  who  egregknialy 
snd  almost  Joyously  outrages  the  public  by 
what  he  says. 

Bennett  has  been  in  office  only  a  few 
days,  but  his  style  Is  already  dear.  He  takes 
a  questionable  policy,  attempts  to  disguise 
iU  real  purpose,  and  then  demagogues  or 
defames  those  who  sre  affected  by  It.  Tbat 
Is  tbe  essence  of  Wattlam. 

The  policy  In  question  is  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  reduce  Its  project- 
ed budget  deficit  for  next  year  by  slightly 
over  1  percent  by  knocking  more  than  1  mil- 
lion students  out  of  tbe  college  loan,  grant 
and  work-study  programs. 

In  his  first  press  conference.  Bennett  said 
he  would  "actively"  support  the  proposed 
cuts  before  Congress,  because  he  thought 
they  were  necessary  In  view  of  the  overall 
budget  situation.  Had  he  stopped  there,  he 
might  have  been  forgiven,  but  Bennett 
rushed  on  to  argue  that  these  cuts  were  sub- 
stantively right  and  equitably  balanced 
They  plainly  are  not 

The  proposal  to  cap  the  eligible  family 
Income  dose  to  the  median  national  income, 
regardless  of  how  many  children  in  the 
family  are  seeking  college  educations,  vio- 
lates cmnmon  sense.  Obviously,  the  squeeae 
on  a  $35,000  family  with  three  college  stu- 
dents (ineligible  under  the  administration 
rule)  Is  greater  than  the  family  of  $35,000 
with  one  student  (eligible  for  everything). 

Bennett  was  forced  to  concede  that  "For 
those  families  which  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  provide  support  for  one  child 
going  to  college,  with  perhaps  two  or  three 
others  [waiting],  they're  going  to  have  to 
tighten  the  belt  even  further." 

But  Bennett  raUonallaed  that  twit-tight- 
ening on  grounds  that  limited  funds  ought 
to  be  preserved  for  the  neediest  families. 
Questioning  the  coat  of  education  at  private 
colleges,  he  said  that  forcing  some  student 
to  leave  those  schools  for  less  expensive 
public  unhrersltles  was  Justified  because, 
above  all.  "this  administration  is  saying  that 
we  want  to  provide  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  go  to  college  who  might  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  go  to  college  ...  at  all." 

That's  a  nice  populist  argument,  but  it 
happens  to  be  malarkey.  What  the  Reagan 
administration  is  proposing  is  to  require  an 
increased  family  contribution  to  the  Pell 
Orant  program— 18  percent  of  the  first 
$5,000  of  discretionary  income,  instead  of 
the  current  11  percent 

Pell  Grants  are,  to  quote  Bennett's  own 
department  "Principally  designed  to  pro- 


mote access  to  postsecondary  education  for 
low-income  students."  Under  the  Reagan 
proposal,  those  low-income  families  would 
be  asked  to  come  up  with  an  extra  $350  a 
year  from  their  $5,000  "discretionary 
income"  to  send  a  child  to  school.  Wbere 
are  they  to  find  the  money?  Bennett  doesn't 
say.  All  he  says  is  that  "you  cannot  make 
cuts  without  making  cuts." 

No.  I  misspoke.  That  is  not  all  he  said. 
Like  James  Watt  t>efore  him,  Bennett  could 
not  resist  expressing  his  contempt  for  those 
his  department  Is  supposed  to  be  serving. 
The  cuts  "may  require,  for  some  students, 
divestiture  of  certain  sorts— stereo  divesti- 
ture, automobile  divestiture,  three  weeks  at 
the  beach  divestiture,"  he  said. 

That  statement  caused  outrage  among  the 
StudenU  at  Oregon  State  University,  when  I 
was  there  last  week.  It  was  the  old  stereo- 
type of  the  idle,  fun-loving.  Indolent 
youth— and  it  aggravated  the  hell  out  of  the 
student  bellhop  at  the  motel  in  C^orvallis 
who  was  working  his  way  through  school 
with  the  help  of  one  of  those  Pell  Grants. 
And  it  came  up  constantly  in  conversations 
on  campus. 

That  makes  me  think  Bennett 'is  another 
Jim  Watt  in  a  different  sense:  he  is  going  to 
become  a  terrible  political  burden  to  the  Re- 
publican Party,  which  is  trying  to  make 
itself  the  part  of  middle-class  Americans. 

Nothing  is  more  Important  to  middle-class 
families  than  the  opportunity  for  their  kids 
to  go  to  college,  and  nothing  preoccupies 
most  parents  more  than  tbe  worry  sbout 
how  they  will  finance  those  educations. 

When  Bennett  takes  his  cheap  shots  at 
those  students  and  tells  their  families  to 
tighten  their  belts,  he  is  taking  dead  aim  at 
the  American  dream— and  at  Republicans' 
aspirations  to  speak  for  the  new  majority. 

If  Watt  on  the  environment  was  bad  news 
for  the  CKDP.  this  guy  has  the  earmarks  of 
being  a  disaster.  Bring  iMck  Terrel  Bell— 
and  quick.* 


FARM  CREDIT  AND  BUDGET 
EQUITY 

•  Ml.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday's  votes  on  the  farm  credit 
amendments  are  revealing.  They  illus- 
trate what  this  administration's 
budget  policies  really  mean  for  Ameri- 
can families.  The  hard  fact  is  that 
there  is  almost  no  room  now  for  the 
rock  bottom  legitimate  needs  of  our 
people. 

The  issues  yesterday  concerned 
hard-pressed  farm  families.  The  basic 
question  is  whether  this,  the  richest 
Nation  in  the  world,  can  afford  to 
extend  limited,  transitional  financing 
to  farm  families  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  face  a  temporary  cash- 
flow problem.  I  emphasize  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Mr.  President,  because  agri- 
culture has  been  one  of  the  first  casu- 
alties of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  irre- 
sponsibility at  the  heart  of  this  admin- 
istration's policy.  This  perverse  combi- 
nation of  tight  money  and  collossal 
deficits  has  hit  farmers  with  a  double 
whanuny— sky-high  Interest  rates  and 
an  overpriced  dollar.  The  former  adds 
enormously  to  the  costs  of  agricultural 
production  while  the  latter  prices 
American  commodities  out  of  world 
markets. 


The  administration  and  its  allies  tell 
us  we  cumot  afford  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  farm  families  that 
need  enough  credit  to  get  their  crops 
planted.  Today  It's  the  farm  family. 
Tomorrow  it  will  be  the  parents  seek- 
ing a  student  loan  guarantee  to  send 
their  children  to  college  and  give  them 
the  change  to  fulfill  the  American 
dream.  Today  it  is  the  farm  family  we 
cannot  afford.  Tomorrow  it  will  be  an 
adequate  system  of  mass  transit  for 
those  who  live  in  the  great  urban  me- 
tropolis of  this  cotratry.  Today  it  Is  the 
farm  family  we  cannot  afford.  Tomor- 
row it  will  be  the  tools  of  urban  rede- 
velopment that  have  made  such  a 
major  contribution  to  the  revitallza- 
tion  of  commimities  in  every  region. 

And  so  it  goes.  Mr.  President.  To 
hear  this  administration  tell  it,  we 
caimot  afford  any  programs  to  meet 
fundamental  domestic  needs,  but  we 
can  afford  any  item  on  the  Pentagon's 
wish  list.  Since  1980,  military  spending 
has  increased  by  $118  billion  or  88  per- 
cent: $77  billion  of  that  represents  in- 
creases on  top  of  what  the  last  admin- 
istration had  programmed.  During  the 
same  period,  Ck>ngre8s  voted  reduc- 
tions in  the  domestic  budget  totaling 
$167  billion. 

The  administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986  continues  the  same 
trends.  Defense  spending  would  go  up 
another  $182  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  This  is  $91  billion  more  than 
would  be  required  to  offset  inflation. 
The  domestic  budget  gets  the  axe: 
$144  billion  In  reductions  in  entitle-, 
ments  and  $187  billion  in  nondefense 
mipropriations.  All  this,  Mr.  President, 
and  we  would  still  have  deficits  of  over 
$180  billion  through  the  rest  of  this 
decade,  according  to  CBO. 

No  one  disputes  the  need  to  get  the 
budget  back  under  control.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  cannot  continue  to  flood  the 
financial  maritets  with  $300  bUlion  in 
Federal  red  ink  year  after  year  with- 
out doing  serious  long-term  harm  to 
our  economy.  The  real  question  is  not 
whether  to  cut  the  budget,  but  how. 
Will  we  impose  reasonable  restraint  on 
all  sectors  oiur  society  and  in  every 
f  imction  of  the  budget?  Or  will  we  use 
our  fiscal  problems  as  a  pretext  for 
eviscerating  the  domestic  budget  while 
pursuing  the  biggest  military  buildup 
in  peacetime  history? 

This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  what 
yesterday's  votes  were  really  about, 
Mr.  President.  I  Joined  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
from  every  region  of  the  eoimtry  to 
support  emergency  credit  assistance  to 
farm  families.  I  did  so.  not  because  of 
the  great  numbers  of  farmers  in  New 
Jersey,  but  because  I  know  we  must 
stand  together  now  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  equity  in  the  tough  budget  de- 
cisions that  will  have  to  be  made  later. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  lay 
one  misconception  to  rest.  Some  have 
tried  to  label  these  amendments  a 


bank  bailout.  This  is  at  best  a  serious 
distortion  of  the  truth.  Any  assistance 
to  a  creditor,  of  course.  Indirectly  ben- 
efits lenders.  Thus  some  small  banks 
In  rural  communities  may  get  a  mar- 
ginal improvement  in  the  quality  of 
their  portfolios  or  stHne  minor  dc«ree 
of  regulatory  relief  as  a  result  of  the 
amendments  the  Senate  passed  yester- 
day. But  that  is  all.  The  emergency 
credit  assistance  the  Senate  approved 
will  go  where  it  is  intended— to  the 
fanner  who  needs  to  restructure  his 
loans  and  finance  his  q>ring  planting.* 


PRENATAL  CARE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERQER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday,  my  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bnrmiil  and  I  introduced 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Pre- 
ventive Care  Amendments  of  1985  (S. 
505).  These  annulments  allow  States 
to  target  comprehensive  Medicaid 
services  to  pregnant  women  in  an 
ettart  to  assure  that  all  babies  have  a 
chance  to  a  healthy  start  on  life.  It  is 
time  we  recognize  that  the  best  incu- 
bator in  the  world  is  the  mother's 
wcmib.  And  we  need  to  redirect  our  re- 
sources accordingly,  to  assure  that  sll 
mothers  have  access  to  adequate  pre- 
natal care. 

Today.  I  wish  to  point  out  some 
other  interesting  statistics,  the 
number  of  babies  bom  out  of  wedlock 
and  the  proportion  of  these  babies 
bom  to  teenagers;  19  percent  of  the 
3.6  million  babies  bom  in  the  United 
States  in  1982  were  bom  to  unmarried 
womoi  and  37  peromt  of  all  out-of- 
wedlodt  births  were  to  teenagers. 
These  statistics  are  particularly  impor- 
tant in  the  discussimi  of  the  need  for 
comprehensive  prenatal  care.  Both 
single  status  and  young  age  are  key 
variables  to  identifying  women  at  high 
risk  for  complicated  pregnancies.  In 
addition,  it  is  the  teenage  mothers 
who  are  the  least  likely  to  receive  ade- 
quate prenatal  care.  In  fact,  babies 
bom  to  teenagers  represent  20  percent 
of  all  low  birthweight  infants,  a  major 
determinant  of  infant  mortality. 

A  recent  report  released  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  MinnesoU  brou^t  this 
issue  home  for  me.  Twmty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  infants  bom  in  Minneapo- 
lis In  1983  were  bom  to  sing^  women 
and  over  30  percent  of  these  births,  or 
544  chUdroi.  were  bom  to  sin^  teen- 
age mothers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rboobd  a  copy  of  the  article  re- 
leased by  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Departmoit  of  Pediatrics,  entitled. 
"Health  Care  for  High  Risk  Mothers 
and  Children."  The  article  describes 
the  positive  impact  of  a  ccmiprehen- 
sive  prenatal  care  program  targeted  to 
mothers  with  increased  risk  for  prob- 
lem pregnancies.  The  high  risk  popu- 
lation served  by  the  Minneapolis  De- 
partment of  Health's  Maternity  and 
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Infant    Care    Project    includes    both 
teenage  and  unnuurried  mothers. 

The  article  also  describes  two  other 
projects  provided  by  the  Minneapolis 
Department  of  Health,  the  Children 
and  Youth  Project  and  the  Family 
Planning  Project.  The  integration  of 
these  and  other  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  provide  for  continui- 
ty of  care  and  have  been  effective  in 
improving,  protecting  and  promoting 
the  health  of  women  and  children  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  demon- 
strated that  there  are  benefits  to  be 
gained  through  a  direction  of  our  re- 
sources on  preventative  health  care. 
We  must  continue  to  work  on  solving 
the  problems  of  teen  pregnancies  in 
this  country  and  assure  every  child  a 
chance  for  the  highest  quality  of  life. 

The  article  follows: 
Hkaltr  Cakc  for  Hiqb  Risk  Mothsis  and 

ClWI.lWEIt 

(By  Edward  P.  Ehlinger.  li.D..  M.SJ>.H.  and 
Amos  8.  Deinard,  MJ>.) 

The  conaoUd»t«d  Child  Hemlth.  Maternity 
and  Fteiily  PUnnini  Project  of  the  Bureau 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Minneapolto 
Health  Department,  was  begun  in  the  1940's 
to  provide  health  aervlces  to  underaerved 
populations.  Minneapolis  was  Identified  as 
an  area  in  need  of  comprehensive  Maternal 
and  ChUd  Health  aervlcea  because  It  had 
large  numbers  of  underaerved  mothers  and 
children  and  it  had  health  service  agencies 
with  the  necessary  expertise  to  operate  a 
program  of  sufficient  slae  and  scope  to  have 
an  impact  of  the  health  status  of  high-risk 
populations. 

In  Table  1.  the  outcomes  for  several  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  risk  factors  are 
compared  for  births  in  Minneapolis  and  for 
those  In  the  state  as  a  whole.  It  is  evident 
that  Minneapolis  stands  out  as  a  high-risk 
area.  As  part  of  an  overall  consideration  of 
risk  factors,  one  must  also  examine  the  con- 
tribution which  various  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  have  made  to  MCH  outcome  statis- 
tics. Prom  a  consideration  of  the  three-year 
average  Infant  mortality  rate  by  race  in 
Minnesota  (Ptgure  1).  it  is  apparent  that 
ivban  Blacks  and  American  Indians  living  in 
Minneapolis  and  on  the  state's  reservations 
are  not  sharing  equally  in  the  benefits  of 
the  health  care  system. 

Prom  the  above  data,  it  is  evident  that 
Minneapolis  contains  a  disproportionate 
number  of  high-risk  individuals. 

However,  these  high-risk  populations  are 
not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  city, 
Just  as  they  are  not  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  state.  Because  of  this,  the 
MCH  Project  in  Minneapolis  has  targeted 
certain  areas  of  the  city  for  special  atten- 
tion on  the  basis  of  specific  risk  characteris- 
tics: low  maternal  age  ( 18  years):  out-of-wed- 
lock status:  less  than  high  school  education: 
late  or  no  prenatal  care;  blrthweight  2500 
grams:  racial  minorities. 

Since  its  inception  in  19SS,  the  program  of 
the  Minneapolis  Health  Department  has 
had  as  its  mission  "to  improve  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children  in  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis through  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  activities  by  Improving,  pro- 
tecting, and  promoting  the  health  of 
women,  children  and  their  families  In  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  and  by  assuring  lifelong 
individual,  family  and  community  health." 
When  Title  V  monies  became  available  in 


the  1060's,  the  Mliuieapolls  Health  Depart- 
ment developed  programs  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  services  to  women, 
InfanU  and  children  who  were  at  increased 
risk  for  poor  health  status  because  of  finan- 
cial, physical,  psychoaodaL  or  environmen- 
tal factors.  Integration  of  these  services 
within  the  broader  MCH  program  In  Minne- 
apolis has  promoted  Increased  coordination 
and  decreased  duplication  and  fragmenta- 
tion of  health  care  services  to  these  vulnera- 
ble population  groups. 

The  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project, 
begun  In  1M4,  provides  pregnancy  diagno- 
sis, comprehensive  prenatal  care,  post- 
partum care,  and  interooooeptlonal  care  to 
population  groups  at  increased  risk  for  poor 
pregnancy  outcome.  In  addition,  delivery  ar- 
rangements are  made  through  the  project. 
That  the  Minneapolis  MIC  program  focuses 
on  high-risk  populations  can  be  appreciated 
from  the  data  of  Table  3  which  compares 
certain  maternal  risk  conditions  for  the  dty 
as  a  whole  and  for  those  patients  registered 
In  the  MIC  Program.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
MIC  Program  has  targeted  its  services  to  an 
extremely  high-risk  population.  However, 
despite  the  high-risk  nature  of  Its  regis- 
trants, the  outcome  measures  of  the  pro- 
gram dearly  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  a 
prevention-oriented,  ootnprehensive  ap- 
proach to  health  care.  Table  I  shows  that 
the  outcome  measures  for  MIC  patients,  de- 
spite their  high-risk  status,  are  similar  to 
those  for  the  dty  ss  a  whole. 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project,  begun  In 
1946,  Is  an  extension  of  the  traditional  well- 
baby  clinics  which  the  dty  had  run  for  dec- 
ades. The  original  well-baby  clinics  did  not 
allow  for  services  to  chll<lren  over  preschool 
sge  or  for  provision  of  treatment  services, 
resulUng  In  Incomplete  and  fragmented 
care.  With  the  advent  of  this  project,  epi- 
sodic and  dental  care  lutve  been  Induded  in 
the  services  offered:  in  addlUim,  comprehen- 
sive services  to  children  from  Mrth  to  eight- 
een years  of  age  are  now  available.  Of  Im- 
portance Is  the  fact  that  the  project  not 
only  addrwses  the  physical  ailments  of  the 
population  but  also  has  a  strong  focus  on 
early  detection  of  developmental  defects 
which  permits  early  intervention  for  chil- 
dren at-risk  for  developmental  delays. 

The  Family  Planning  Project,  begun  In 
1969,  meets  the  needs  for  subsidised  family 
planning  services  In  the  City  of  Minneapo- 
lis. Since  its  inception,  it  has  been  serving 
an  increasingly  high-risk  population  with 
high  quality,  comprehensive  family  plan- 
ning services. 

In  addition  to  these  three  programs,  the 
Minneapolis  Health  Departmoit  also  is  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  Supplemen- 
tal Pood  Program  for  Women.  Infants  and 
Children  (WIC).  funded  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  ac- 
tivity, begun  in  1974,  provides  supplemental 
foods  to  a  flnandally  eligible  and  nutrition- 
aUy  at-risk  population  in  Hennepin  County. 

A  common  thread  throughout  all  of  the 
programs  Is  the  strong  emphasis  on  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention.  Services 
available  through  these  programs  are  pro- 
vided by  a  multldlsdpllnary  health  care 
team.  Including  medical,  nursing,  psycholo- 
gy, nutrition,  social  services,  occupational 
therapy,  dental,  nuiae-mldwlfe,  laboratory, 
clerical,  volunteer,  and  Interpreter  (for  the 
recently  arrived  Southeast  Asian  refugees) 
personnel.  All  of  the  Minneapolis  MCH  pro- 
grams emphasise  continuity.  Because  of  de- 
liberate linkages  between  the  programs, 
there  Is  easy  flow  from  one  program  to  an- 
other, leading  to  planned  and  prepared  par- 


enthood, early  and  continuous  prenatal 
care,  and  early  and  continuous  child  health 
care.  Evidence  of  continuity  of  care  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  statistics:  (1)  Less 
than  five  percent  of  maternity  patients  do 
not  have  a  postpartum  examination:  (3) 
Lees  than  one  percent  of  Infants  do  not 
have  a  postnatal  examination:  (3)  Eighty- 
two  peromt  of  women  enter  the  Pamily 
Planning  Program  following  delivery;  (4) 
Most  children  are  enrolled  In  the  C-Y 
Project  for  over  three  and  one-half  years 
while  for  teenagers,  average  enrollment 
time  is  over  eight  years.  These  are  Impres- 
sive continuity  Indicators,  particularly  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  population  served 
is  a  highly  transient  one. 

School-age  children,  especially  adoles- 
cents, are  not  a  forgotten  group.  It  is  well 
reooffiiMd  that  chronic  health  and  emotion- 
al difficulties,  venereal  disease,  pregnancy, 
poor  nutritkm.  and  chemical  misuse  are 
problems  which  af f  ed  this  population,  lead- 
ing to  poor  performance  In  school  and  asso- 
ciated problems  with  education  and  voca- 
tional preparedness  for  a  productive  life. 
The  high-risk  nature  of  Minneapolis'  public 
school  studenU  Is  depicted  in  Table  4.  Be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  availability  and  ac- 
oeasibUlty  of  health  care  servloes  for  these 
hli^-rlsk  population  groups,  the  Bureau  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health,  in  oooperatkn 
with  the  Adolescent  Health  Care  Program. 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  Qmimunity 
University  Health  Care  Onter  and  Pilot 
City  Health  Center,  provides  servloes  not 
only  at  the  Minneapolis  Health  Department 
but  also  at  the  Pregnant  Adolescent  Con- 
tinutag  Education  (PACE)  Center  and  four 
dty  high  schools. 

To  enhance  the  health  of  high-risk 
women,  infants,  children  and  adolescenU 
and  their  families  has  been  the  goal  of  the 
bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  since 
its  inception.  Despite  the  large  proportion 
of  high-risk  conditions  experienced  by  the 
patients  served,  outcomes  smoog  these 
groups  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
lower  risk  population  groups,  attesting  to 
the  effecUvenesB  of  the  MCH  acUvitles  of 
the  Minneapolis  Health  Department  The 
MCH  projects  have  consistently  delivered 
high  quality,  comprehensive  health  servloes 
to  special  risk  populatlona  This  has  been 
done  with  an  tt*""**  on  disease  preven- 
tion and  health  promotion.  In  the  process, 
an  expertise  in  dealing  with  difficult  medi- 
cal and  psychosocial  problems  among  hard- 
to-reach  papulations  has  been  developed.  In 
summary,  the  MCH  Program  Is  available  to 
provide  health  care  to  all  needy  women,  in- 
fants, children  and  adolescents  in  the  City 
of  Minneapolis. 
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Table  4.— CHASAcnaiSTics  or  Siuusais 

MlIfHKATOLIS  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  (1963) 

48.3%  of  StudenU  live  without  both  par- 
ents. 

36.4%  of  students  are  non-white. 

30.7%  of  students  fsmUles  receive  APDC. 

33.8%  Of  students  eligible  for  free  or  re- 
duced lunches. 

21.7%  drop  out  rate. 

51.0%  drop  out  rate— American  Indians. 

39.0%  drop  out  rate— Blacks. 

40.0%  average  rate  of  turnover. 

9.4%  absenteeism  rate.* 


Judge  James  A.  Zaflratos.  bom  in 
Chicago,  has  sat  in  a  Judicial  capacity 
since  1965,  and  is  presently  a  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County.  He 
is  a  frequent  lecturer  before  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  is  the  author 
of  numerous  legal  articles. 

Ted  Stamlson,  bom  in  Greece,  is  a 
prominent  restaurateur  and  business- 
man. He  presently  owns  the  Diplomat 
Banquet  Hall  and  numerous  other 
businesses.  Mr.  Stamlson  is  an  active 
member  in  his  church  and  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  Greek  community, 
as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  Greek  American  community 
now  reco^ilzes  these  men  for  the  con- 
tinuous and  dedicated  services  they 
have  rendered.  I  Join  In  congratulating 
these  honorees  for  this  well-deserved 
distinction.* 
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FIVE  MEN  HONORED  BY  UNITED 
HELLENIC  VOTERS 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Bthd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcokd:) 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  9.  1985.  the  United  HeUenic 
Voters  of  America  wlU  honor  five  men 
for  their  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  Greek  American  community.  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  acknowledge  these  well 
deserving  recipients  of  the  Most  Dis- 
tinguished Greek  American  Awards 
for  1985. 

Dr.  Constantine  Tatoolis.  bom  in 
Chicago.  TL.  is  currently  practicing  at 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Cardio-Thoracic  Surgery  at  St.  Mary's 
of  Nazareth  Hospital  Center  in  Chica- 
go. Dr.  Tatoolis  is  the  author  of  38 
publications  and  eight  films. 

James  M.  Mezilson,  also  bom  in  Chi- 
cago, has  authored  an  informative 
column  covering  the  activities  and  the 
news  of  the  Greek  community  in  the 
Greek  press  of  Chicago  for  nearly  45 
years,  acquiring  the  title  of  "Dean  of 
Hellenic  Correspondents."  In  1949.  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  late  U,S. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
Young  Democrats  of  DC. 

Dr.  Fotis  Litsas.  bom  in  Greece,  is 
currently  a  professor  of  Greek  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Chicago 
Circle.  Since  1976.  he  has  directed  the 
radio  program  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Diocese  of  Chicago,  and  has  developed 
various  projects  including  the  Greek 
Studies  Program  at  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois University  and  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Chicago  Circle.  He  was  hon- 
ored as  outstanding  citizen  of  1979  and 
received  the  Circle  Silver  Award  for 
excellence  in  teaching  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Chicago  Circle. 
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WHAT  REAGAN  DEFENSE 
SPENDING  BITILDUP 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  an  article  by  Dr.  James  Schlesln- 
ger  in  the  Wall  Street  Jotimal  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1985.  entitled  "A  Requiem 
for  'Rearmament'"  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko.  This  article  is  contrary  to  the 
media-driven  public  perception  that 
there  has  been  a  Reagan  buildup  in 
defense  spending.  I  ask  also  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkxhu)  a  table  on  com- 
parative defense  proposals  in  current 
dollars  prepared  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Defense  q>ending  under  President 
Reagan  is  now  $38  billion  below  the 
level  former  President  Carter  thought 
necessary  for  American  security. 

The  article  and  the  table  also  show 
that  the  entire  Reagan  defoise  build- 
up proposed  in  early  1981  has  been  en- 
tirely eliminated,  and  that  at  present 
we  are  about  $153  billifm  below  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  original  1981  defense 
spending  request  for  the  next  5  years. 
Further  cuts  are  even  now  being  pro- 
posed by  those  unfamiliar  with  these 
facts. 

The  media  and  congressionally  In- 
spired cuts  in  President  Reagan's  origi- 
nal defense  request  are  occurring 
against  a  background  in  which  Soviet 
defense  spending  each  year  is  roughly 
double  that  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
real  terms,  and  about  70  percent  of 
that  doubled  amount  goes  for  the  de- 
velopment and  acquisition  of  weiUMns. 
In  contrast,  only  about  38  percent  of 
American  defense  spending,  whicdi  Is 
only  about  one-half  of  Soviet  defense 
spending,  goes  for  weapons  develop- 
ment and  acquisition.  If  these  trends 
are  allowed  to  persist  for  another  5 
years,  then  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
achieved  a  permanent,  overwhelming 
military  supremacy,  not  only  over  the 
United  States,  but  also  over  our  free 
world  allies  as  welL 

The  table  and  article  follow: 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Peb.  20. 

1985] 

A  Raqvnii  pos  "RaaKMAMorr" 

(By  James  Schlesinger) 

The  public  debate  is  redolent  with  charges 
that  the  military  budget  is  "bloated"— usu- 
ally a  step  preliminary  to  harking  away  at 
that  defense  program.  Newsweek  features 
on  its  cover  the  habitual  question  for  such 
times:  How  much  is  enough?— a  prelude  to 
the  predictable  answer  of  leas  than  we  are 
currently  planning.  Observen  quite  rightly 
contrast  the  increased  request  for  defense 
with  the  18%  shrinkage  of  the  non-defense, 
non-Sodal  Security,  non-interest  payments 
residual  of  the  government.  But  they  Inac- 
curately imply  that  the  rearmament  pro- 
gram announced  four  years  ago  is  stUl  on 
tradL. 

In  simple  truth  rearmament  has  been  de- 
railed. To  a  large  extent  the  buildup  of  UjB. 
military  forces  hss  been  etched  more  sharp- 
ly In  the  minds  of  Americans  tlian  In  any 
shift  in  the  mlUtary  balance.  Consider  the 
following  milestones  of  the  steady  decelera- 
tion of  the  administration's  defefise  pn>- 
gram: 

In  the  one  year  since  the  presentation  of 
the  fiscal  1985  budget,  the  administration's 
request  for  fiscal  1986  ha*  been  cut  by  $36 
billkm. 

Since  the  revisfam  of  the  Carter  defense 
plan  in  March  1981,  fiscal  1986  has  been  cut 
by  $54  billiOD. 

As  an  intriguing  indicator  of  growth,  the 
fiscal  1986  request  Is  lower  than  that  previ- 
ously planned  for  fiscal  1985. 

The  story  for  fiscal  1986  is  not  yet  over. 
When  eoogresdoosl  sctkm  is  ooouilete.  ap- 
proprlatioos  will  be  some  $75  bOUon  lower 
than  In  the  original  plan.  That  is  scarcely 
small  change. 

There  will  be  UtUe  doubt  this  year,  as  op- 
posed to  last,  whether  we  have  now  slipped 
below  the  Carter  projectlafiB.  Piscal  1986 
will  be  lower  by  some  $30  Ulllon. 

Military  ipaidlng  liad  been  projected  to 
be  37.5%  of  federal  outlays  by  fiscal  1986. 
That  will  not  occur.  In  relation  to  total 
spending,  defense  outlays  have  already 
peaked  and  will  wind  up  at  26%  of  the 
total— about  the  usual  leveL 

The  best  that  defense  is  likely  to  gH  from 
CoogiesB  Is  a  "real  freeae.''  Real  shrinkage, 
for  the  fbst  time  In  half-a-doaen  years, 
seems  not  improbaUe. 

To  be  sure,  the  sharp  declines  have  been 
cushioned  somewhat  by  tiie  faD  in  the  infU- 
tlon  rate.  Nonethdeas.  despite  the  steady 
hullabaloo  regarding  the  escalating  or  bloat- 
ed military  budget,  what  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing is  a  substantial  collapse  of  the  ad- 
ministration's defense  goals.  Save  for  the 
widespread  image  to  the  contrary,  it  would 
hardly  aeem  neoeaasry  to  point  out  this  re- 
ality. The  reciting  mess  accounts  of  the  on- 
going duel  over  the  defense  budget  between 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  and  OMB 
chief  David  Stockman  (pltis  much  of  the 
White  House  staff  and  cabinet)  invariably 
report  a  Weinberger  "victory."  But  the  un- 
deiiying  fad  remains  that  Mr.  Stockman  et 
sL  (with  the  aid  of  Congress)  have  ultimate- 
ly uid  unamUgtiously  won.  Nonethdeas, 
the  press  wlU  Immediately  begin  speculating 
on  next  year's  growth  rate,  with  scarcely  a 
nod  toward  the  truncated  base  from  which 
the  calculations  are  made. 

That  these  simple,  numerical  facts  sre  not 
scknowledged  retleds  a  conspirscy  of  si- 
lence, if  not  a  conspiracy  of  pretense.  The 
defense  budget  remains  sisable  and  under- 
standably wheU  the  appMlties  of  all  those 
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■eeking  cuU.  Thus,  the  baying  of  the 
hounds  continues  to  be  heard. 

In  principle,  the  Blputiaan  Coalition  of 
former  government  officials  and  chief  ex- 
ecutives should  be  satisfied  with  the  out- 
come, for  defense  appropriations  have  now 
shrunlc  to  the  level  the  coalition  advocated 
in  1983.  But  with  disappointments  else- 
where, the  defense  budget  wUl  be  looked  to 
for  further  reductions  to  compensate  for 
failed  hopes  regarding  taxes  or  non-defense 
spending.  (It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record 
that  the  business  community  is  regularly 
the  first  to  depart  from  the  defense  consen- 
sus. Unlike  the  general  public,  it  reoogniaes 
that  building  defenses  actually  cosU 
money.) 

Both  the  president  and  the  secretary  of 
sUte  have  lent  themselves  to  this  mood 
through  their  repeated  sUtements  regard- 
ing the  shift  in  the  military  balaixse.  the  re- 
buUding  of  our  forces,  etc.— to  say  nothing 
of  the  assertion  that  "America  is  back"  and 
"standing  tall."  The  secretary  of  defense, 
without  directly  contradicting  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  quite  emphaticaUy  does 
not  concur— and  continues  publicly  to  fret 
about  continuing  Soviet  military  advan- 
tages. No  doubt  some  of  the  president's 
statement  are  designed  to  rationale  a  radical 
shift  in  our  negotiating  stance,  for  earlier 
we  had  intended  not  to  negotiate  until  the 
balance  had  been  restored.  Hence,  the 
damage  these  erroneous  assertions  do  Is  sig- 
nificant. After  all.  if  the  gap  has  the  already 
been  closed,  why  spend  more? 

Needless  to  say.  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
has  scant  cause  to  shatter  the  standard 
Image.  It  can  go  on  castigating  the  U.8.  for 
its  aggressive  intentions,  provocative  arms 
buildup  and  the  like,  while  gleefully  noting 
that,  despite  the  trumpeting,  force  ratios 
since  1981  remain  basically  unchanged.  To 
their  delight— and  probable  surprise— our 
rhetoric  supports  their  own. 


One  can.  of  course,  always  spend  less— by 
doing  less.  The  collapse  of  the  administra- 
tion's defense  ambitions  is  mirrored  in  the 
generally  unchanged  force  ratios. 

The  Supreme  Allied  Commander/Europe 
continues  to  bemoan  the  deteriorating  bal- 
ance with  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  reiterates 
the  need  to  resort  early  to  nuclear  weapons. 
For  strategic  forces  the  balance,  if  anything, 
has  worsened.  The  MX  program,  once  the 
centerpiece  of  the  strategic  buUdup,  hangs 
by  a  thread.  In  the  president's  first  term  a 
grand  total  of  31  MX  missUes  was  funded. 
Despite  earlier  denunciations  of  SALT  II's 
fatal  flaws,  which  presumably  doomed  us  to 
Inferiority,  the  administration  has  managed 
to  live  within  the  limits  of  the  agreement. 
Indeed,  the  strategic-force  ratio  remains  the 
same  as  It  was  when  the  pretident  declared 
our  strategic  forces  to  be  Inferior.  If  It  was 
essential  to  reduce  the  gap  with  the  SovleU 
before  starting  negotiations,  whatever  gap. 
Including  the  famed  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity, that  existed  In  1981  Is  still  there. 

The  tale  could  go  on.  Procurement  rates 
for  conventional-forces  equipment,  still 
markedly  lower  than  the  Soviet  rate,  are 
under  renewed  pressure.  The  InerMae  In 
military  manpower  of  some  8%  Is  now  likely 
to  erode.  Operations  money  will  be 
squeewd-along  with  readlnsia.  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  our  forces  remain  truly  modest  in 
relation  to  our  commitments.  But  few  seem 
any  longer  to  care  about  such  substantive 
details. 

Perhaps  all  this  was  Inevitable.  Ftom  the 
first  there  have  been  the  "Inherent  contra- 
dictions" between  the  admlnlstratloa's  fiscal 
policy  and  lU  defense  poUey.  This  has  been, 
after  aU,  the  first  defense  buildup  In  our 
history  (or  probably  that  of  any  other 
nation)  that  was  preceded  by  mamtve  tax 
cuts.  Despite  the  reduction  of  the  revenue 
base  by  some  5%  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  defense  expansion  was  to  be  fi- 


nanced (according  to  the  1981  program  for 
economic  recovery)  by  the  shrinkage  of  non- 
defense  expenditures  to  13.9%  of  the  GNP 
from  17%.  At  last  count  non-defense  ex- 
penditures had  instead  risen  to  18.5%  of  the 
ONP. 

Oiven  the  sise  and  prospective  growth  of 
the  deficit.  Congress  has  Uttle  choice  but  to 
hack  away  at  the  defense  request.  That  seU 
up  a  head-on  collision  between  the  defense 
program  and  the  resources  available  in  the 
defense  budget.  The  squeeze  on  manpower, 
operations,  readiness  and  even  expanding 
procurement  outlays  is  now  unavoidable.  It 
is,  of  course,  one  thing  to  wind  up  with  an 
ill-balanced  program  when  resources  are 
T^Hnkfatg;  it  is  quite  another  to  wind  up  in 
the  same  place  after  a  substantial  Initial  In- 
fusion of  money. 

It  Is  at  least  pUusible  that  the  administra- 
tion could  salvage  its  defense  request,  if  it 
were  prepared  to  propose  additional  taxes. 
The  administration  has  argued  that  any  re- 
duction In  lU  defense  request  will  under- 
mine the  natlmial  security,  our  negotiating 
position  at  Geneva,  our  moral  authority 
with  our  North  AtUnUc  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion allies,  and  so  on.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
clearly  not  going  to  propose  additional 
taxes— even  to  avoid  such  horrendous  stated 
results.  That  should  tell  us  something  re- 
garding the  administration's  order  or  rela- 
tive priorities. 

In  the  past  four  years  the  "correlation  of 
forces"  has  unquestionably  improved.  That 
reflecU  political  and  psychological  factors 
that  are  quite  important—rather  than  any 
shift  In  the  mlUtary  balance. 

Oh  well,  as  they  say:  PercepUon  may  be 
more  Important  than  reality  itself.  Unfortu- 
nately that  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  over 
the  long  run. 
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RICHARD  ORR— A  GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALIST 

(By  request  of  fdr.  Bnto.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbooho:) 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 


an  individual  who.  after  43  yean  of 
dedicated  reportins  and  wrttint  about 
rural  America,  is  retiring  today. 

I  refer.  Mr.  President,  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Orr.  rural  affairs  editor  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  is  highly  re- 


spected by  his  colleagues  throughout 
Illinois  and  the  Nation. 

Dick  Orr.  an  outstanding  Journalist, 
through  his  perceptive  and  insightful 
reporting,  has  contributed  to  the  pub- 
lic's understanding  of  rural  nilnois 
and  to  the  awareness  of  the  Prairie 


State's  No.  1  Industry,  fanning.  He  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Farm 
Editor." 

This  ffreat  reporter  has  also  earned 
the  title  -Mr.  Illinois  State  Fair."  For 
the  last  35  years,  Dick  Orr  has 
brought  the  Illinois  State  Fair  into 
the  lives  of  all  Illinoisans.  His  writings 
about  the  "fair  people"— from  the 
farmers,  to  the  clowns,  to  "Old  Moss- 
back"  the  turtle,  to  the  rooster  crow- 
ing champions— have  touched  the  lives 
of  many. 

Dick  Orr  has  been  honored  by  his 
colleagues  by  being  elected  president 
of  both  the  Chicago  Press  Club  and 
the  Chicago  Press  Vets  Association. 
He  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  a 
founding  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Farm  Editors  of  America. 

Dick  Orr,  kind,  considerate  and  fair, 
is  a  man  of  both  personal  and  profes- 
sional integrity.  We  will,  indeed,  miss 
his  reporting,  but  ills  contributions  to 
the  profession  of  Journalism  will 
always  serve  as  an  example  for  aU  ag- 
ricultural reporters.  I  am  proud  to 
have  Dick  Orr  as  a  fellow  Illlnoisan 
and  a  good  friend.  Millions  of  his  read- 
ers Join  me  in  wishing  him  all  the 
best.* 


CHINA  BCAY  CHALLENGE  U.S. 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President, 
for  years  the  United  States  has  devel- 
oped an  excellent  infrastructure  for 
producing,  processing,  transporting, 
and  exporting  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Without  a  doubt,  the  United 
States  has  the  largest  agricultural  ex- 
porting capacity  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

I  suppose  we  must  exi>ect  that  other 
countries  will  take  steps  to  improve 
their  infrastructure.  The  cxirrent  un- 
competitiveness  of  many  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  world  markets 
gives  other  exporters  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  ejcpand  their  production  and 
export  capacity. 

As  an  illustration.  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccord  two  articles,  one 
from  the  February  1  U.S.  Wheat 
Letter  (published  by  U.S.  Wheat  Asso- 
ciates) and  another  from  the  January 
25  Focus  (  a  weekly  report  of  the  UJB. 
Feed  Grains  Council),  which  discuss 
China's  potential  to  become  a  major 
export  competitor. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  U.S.  Wheat  Letter] 

China  may  challenge  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports within  a  decade  according  to  observa- 
tions made  by  Japanese  commodity  traders 
in  Japan  and  reported  by  Commodity  News 
Service.  Although  wheat  is  not  expected  to 
become  a  net  export  product  of  C^lna,  it 
was  learned  earlier  this  month  that  Tunisia 
is  importing  150.000  mt  of  wheat  from 
China  (reportedly  imported  wheat  being  re- 
exported) and  $10  million  of  cotton  in  a 
barter  arrangement  for  phosphates. 

The  traders  cited  com,  raw  cotton,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  soybeans  as  areas  where 


China  may  eventually  compete  with  the 
United  States.  However,  Chinese  agriculture 
still  remains  labor-intensive,  and  undevel- 
oped infrastructure  and  inadequate  storage 
facilities  remain  major  obstacles  preventing 
China  from  shipping  on  time  the  high  vol- 
umes required  of  a  major  commodity  ex- 
porter. As  a  step  in  the  development  direc- 
tion, the  Ministry  of  Coauaeict  announced 
last  week  that  US  $598  million  has  been  al- 
located to  build  granaries  and  warehouses 
over  the  next  two  years,  providing  addition- 
al st<»age  for  38.0  mmt  of  grain.  1 J  mmt  of 
cotton  and  500.000  mt  of  fruit  and  sugar. 

However,  many  analysts  doubt  China  can 
develop  an  on-going  capability  to  export 
high  volumes  of  grain,  and  believe  current 
inf  iastructure  developments  are  only  a  part 
of  the  modemiation  plan,  not  one  of 
export  economics.  Additionally,  an  expand- 
ing livestock  industry  and  efforts  to  broaden 
the  peculation's  diet  will  require  increasing 
volumes  of  grain.  Presently  oom  for  export 
moves  by  rail  In  80  to  90  kg.  bags  which  are 
then  cut  open  by  hand  and  the  earn  is  then 
poured  Into  vessel  holds:  grain  is  often  dried 
on  roads,  which  has  resulted  In  the  presence 
of  small  stones  in  cargoes  delivered  to 
Japan:  cotton  for  exjMrt  does  not  yet  have  a 
standard  bale  sise  and  It  Is  often  stored  in 
the  open  in  port  areas:  and  Chinese  ports 
can  often  load  only  3,000  to  6.000  mt  cargoes 
which  offers  easy  access  to  small  near-by 
Japanese  ports  and  some  economic  advan- 
tages, but  is  inadequate  for  high-volume 
business  to  other  countries. 

The  mechanisation  and  modemizatl<m 
pace  of  China  remains  "incredible"  accord- 
ing to  one  China  observer  who  believes  that 
this  pace  matches  or  exceeds  that  of  Japan 
after  World  War  n.  Record  successive  grain 
harvesU  in  the  1980's  have  resulted  from 
the  modernization  idan's  free  enterprise 
feature  of  individual  Incentives,  and  now 
grain  production  Is  being  de-emphasiaed  in 
favor  of  cash  crops. 

(From  FOCUS— January  25  issue] 
Sharply  Increased  production  is  pushing 
China's  projected  oom  exports  up  and  Its 
imports  down,  according  to  the  TJJB.  agricul- 
tural counselor  In  BeUlng.  In  a  recent 
report,  the  counselor  projected  Chinese 
com  imports,  for  1984-«5  (May-April)  at 
150,000  metric  tons,  compared  with  an  earil- 
er  estimate  of  l.I  million  tons,  and  a  1083- 
84  estimate  of  230.000  tons.  By  contrast, 
(minese  com  e^^orU  for  lOM-85  are  now 
projected  at  2  million  tons,  with  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  being  major  destlnatJons. 
the  counselor  sald.« 


RETIREMENT  OF  JACK 
WILLIAMS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Quatlb. 
today  to  mark  the  retirement  of  long- 
time congressional  television  corre- 
spondent Jack  Williams.  When  I  first 
came  to  serve  in  this  body  in  1977.  I 
met  Jack  who  was  under  the  employ 
of  WRTV-channel  6  in  Indianapolis. 
Over  the  years  of  my  service  here. 
Jack  has  continued  to  be  stalwart  in 
his  reportage  of  the  news  for  my  con- 
stituents in  Indiana.  He  has  been  such 
an  institution  here,  and  a  major  part 
of  my  life  here,  that  I  will  greatly  miss 
him.  But  I  hope  for  the  best  of  Jack 
and  his  wife  Lena  in  the  years  to 
come.« 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Mathias.  I  send  a  resolu- 
tiaa  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  85)  authorWng  ex- 
penditures by  committees  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  rise  singly  to  state  for  the 
record  that  Senator  Foao  has  given 
his  approval  of  this  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

MMEKOMEKT  wo.  rOTEMM 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  allowance  for  staff  to 

assist  Senators  In  connection  with  their 

membeiship  on  committees) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Mathias.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dots]  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Mathias  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  15. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

AIXOWAKCX  FOB  STATT  TO  ASSIST  SBHATOBS  III 

oomracnoR  with  oOMMiiisa  woik 

Sac.     .  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 

section  111  of  the  LegislaUve  AppropriaUon 

Act.  1978  (PJi.  96-94:  2  V&C.  81-1  note) 

shall  not  be  effective  during  the  99th  Coa- 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  IS)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
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The  resolution  (S.  Res.  85),  wu 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  85 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Committee  Funding 
Resolution  of  1985". 

AOCMGAR  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  under  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  resolutions  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  authorised  in  the  aggregate 
$8,102,000  (exclusive  of  agency  contribu- 
tions), in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution,  for  all  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

(b)  Each  committee  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  report  its  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
April  30,  1985. 

(c)  Any  expenses  of  a  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired (1)  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries 
of  employees  of  the  committee  who  are  paid 
at  an  annual  rate,  or  (2)  for  the  payment  of 
long-distance  telephone  calls. 

COmf  ITTB  ON  AGRICTTLTURK,  NUTKITION,  AND 
PORKSTXY 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  Is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1985,  through  April  30,  1985,  in  ite  discre- 
tion ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  <2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $231,800,  of 
which  amount  (I)  not  to  exceed  $700  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organisa- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
203(1)  of  the  LeglsUtive  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$700  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 

OOMItlTTB  ON  ATPROraiATIOIlS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  malting  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  Is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1985,  through  April  30.  1985.  In  iU 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
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agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $719,600,  of 
which  amount  (I)  not  to  exceed  $15,800  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
203(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$1,300  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  oominittee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)of  such  Act). 

COmUTTB  ON  AUOD  SBITICn 

Sic.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investlcatiODS  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  author- 
ised from  Itfarch  1.  1985.  tbrou^  April  30. 
1985.  in  lU  discreUon  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  relmbuisable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
sgency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $373,300,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $3,500  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (3>  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  ^Mclfied  by  section 
303(J)  of  such  Act). 

comoTTSx  ON  bankhto,  Housno,  and  jjkum 

AfTAKU 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  imder  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  aecordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XZV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  InTesUgatlons  as  au- 
thorised by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Wanking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  authortMd  (ram  March  1. 
1985.  through  April  SO.  IMS.  In  IU  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  (3)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  <S)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  secUon  shaU  not  exceed  $801,000.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $300  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organisa- 
tions thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
303(i)  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$300  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)  of  such  Act). 


comciTTSs  OH  THK  wovaxt 


Sic.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  stich  rales. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorised by  paragraph  1  of  rale  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  Is  authorised  from 
March  1, 1985,  through  April  30. 1985.  in  IU 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
sgency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  secUon  shaU  not  exceed  $533,000.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $7,500  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (ss  authorised  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  LeglsUtive  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

COKKITm  ON  COMMnCS.  SCHNCI,  AMD 
taAlfSPOKTATION 

Sic.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  srith  iU 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thortsed  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransporUtion  is  authorised  from  March  1, 
1985.  through  April  30.  1985.  in  iU  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  (3)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $808,000,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $8J00  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  Legislative  ReorganlsaUon  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$3,800  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)  of  such  Act). 

comoTRS  ON  onaoT  and  natdial 
usonacB 

Sk.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  iU 
Jurisdiction  under  rtile  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thoriied  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  authorised  from  March  1,  1985, 
through  April  30,  1985,  in  iU  discreUon  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oov- 
emment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnis- 
traUon.  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
moit  or  agency. 


(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $420,800.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $5,800  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultanU,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,100  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  such  Act). 

COMM ITTKE  ON  ENVIRONmNT  AND  rXTKAC 
WORKS 

Sic.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rale  XXV  of  such  rales, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  ss  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worlcs  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1985, 
through  April  30.  1985,  in  iU  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oov- 
emment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  bssis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $425,000,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $1,300  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorized  by  secUon 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$300  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  secUon 
202(J)of  such  Act). 

coiauTm  ON  financx 

Sk.  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duUes,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  iU 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1985.  through  April  30.  1985, 
in  iU  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (3) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon.  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $398,500,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  proctirement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (ss  authorized  by  secUon 
303(1)  of  the  LeglsUtive  ReorganlsaUon  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

COmOTRX  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Sic.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  iU 
Jurisdiction  under  role  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  InvestigaUons  as  au- 
thorised  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  ReUtions  U  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1985,  through  April 


30.  1985,  in  iU  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the 
Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  snd  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b>  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $455,400.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $3,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultanU.  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  secUon 
202(1)  of  the  LeglsUUve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$100  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  secUon 
202(J)of  such  Act). 

comf  rrrxi  on  GovxaNimfTAL  AiTAns 

Sk.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  IU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  iU 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1085,  through 
April  30,  1985,  in  iU  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  conconed  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  secUon  shall  not  exceed  $837,400,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $31,500  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganintlon  Act 
of  1946,  ss  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$1,800  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  secUon 
302(J)of  suchAct). 

(cXl)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authoriied  to 
study  or  investigate— 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management, incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
confllcU  of  interest,  and  the  impriver  ex- 
penditure of  Oovemment  funds  in  transac- 
Uons,  contracts,  and  acUvlUes  of  the  Oov- 
emment or  of  Oovemment  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  impr<ver  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations,  indlvtdiuUs,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  busineis 
with  the  Oovemment;  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporaUons, 
companies,  or  individuals  or  other  enUtles 
with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  Uws  govem- 
ing  the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
iU  relationships  with  the  public: 

(B)  the  extent  to  whkh  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  aeUvities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in,  in  the  field  of  Ubor-man- 
sgement  reUUons  or  in  groups  or  organia- 
tions  of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  det- 
riment of  interesU  of  the  public  employers, 
or  employees  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  Uws  of  the 


United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
esU against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  acUvities: 

(C)  organized  criminal  acUvity  which  may 
operate  in  or  otherwise  utilise  the  facilities 
of  interstate  or  international  commerce  in 
furtherance  of  any  transacUons  and  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the  idenU- 
ty  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or 
other  enUties  by  whom  such  utilization  is 
being  made,  and  further,  to  study  and  inves- 
tigate the  manner  In  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized 
criminal  activity  have  infiltrated  Uwful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  Uws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  in  interstate  or 
intemational  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
Uws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  practices  or  activi- 
ties: 

(D)  all  other  aspecU  of  crime  and  Uwless- 
ness  within  the  United  SUtes  which  have 
an  Impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety;  Including  but 
not  limited  to  investment  fraud  schemes, 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud,  and  the  use  of  offshore  hanking  and 
corpwate  facilities  to  carry  out  criminal  ot>- 
JecUves: 

(E)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  apKt- 
aUons  of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to— 

(I)  the  effecUveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  stafflng,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requlremenU  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  naUon- 
al  security  problems: 

(II)  the  capacity  of  present  national  securi- 
ty staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  NaUon's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents; 

(III)  the  sdequacy  of  present  intergovem- 
mental  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  intemaUonal  organizaUons  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  natiixial  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  and 

(iv)  legislaUve  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
Uonships: 

(F)  the  efficiency,  eoniomy.  and  effecUve- 
nea  of  all  agencies  and  departmenU  of  the 
Oovemment  involved  In  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to^ 

(I)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supplr, 

(II)  the  implementation  of  effecUve  energy 
oonaervation  measures: 

(ill)  the  pricing  of  otergy  in  all  forms; 

(Iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government: 

(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels: 

(vi)  the  managemoit  of  tax,  import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies: 

(vii)  maintenance  of  the  independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
oompeUUve  force: 

(vlll)  the  allocation  of  fueU  in  short 
stvply  by  public  and  private  enUtles: 

(ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Oovemment: 

(X)  reUtiiMis  with  other  oil  producing^^nd 
conmmlng  countries: 

(xl)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
emments.  corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  Uws  and  reguUUons  govemlng  the  allo- 
cation, conservaUon,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(xli)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  altemaUve  energy  supidles;  and 
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(O)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  ftll 
branches  and  functions  of  Oovemment  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
manacement  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Oovemment;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(3)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  Impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  It 
by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1.  1985.  through  April  30,  1985.  to  au- 
thorized, in  its.  his.  or  their  discretion  (A)  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  production  of  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 
(B)  to  hold  hearings.  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions. 
recess,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate,  (D)  to  admintoter  oaths,  and  (E)  to 
take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
statement,  or,  in  the  case  of  staff  members 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations specifically  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man, by  deposition. 

<4)  All  subpenas  and  related  legal  process- 
es of  the  committee  and  Ws  subcommittees 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  76  of  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress,  first  session,  are  author- 
ized to  continue. 

coimrrm  on  thx  judiciaiiy 

Sk.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1985.  through  April  30. 
1985.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basto  the  lervioes  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $778,500.  of 
which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed  $6,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$200  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 

COMM ITRS  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  lUSOURCXS 

Sac.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 


hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  Human  Re- 
sources to  authorized  from  March  1.  1985. 
through  April  SO,  1985,  in  its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  peraonnel. 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  content  of  the  Oov- 
emment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbumble  baato  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  nich  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenaea  of  the  committee  under 
thto  section  shall  not  exceed  $808,700.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $1$.S00  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organisa- 
tions thereof  (as  authoriied  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

coMM rrris  on  rulbs  and  aoministsation 

Sac.  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  riilea, 
including  holding  hearinas.  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorised by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  authorised  from  March  1,  1985,  through 
April  30.  1985.  in  iU  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovenunent 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basto  the  services  of 
peraonnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thto  secUon  shaU  not  exceed  $223,400.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $2,500  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$400  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTB  oil  SMAIX  BUSHIBSS 

Sk.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investtgmttons  as  au- 
thorised by  paragraphs  I  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  to  author- 
toed  from  March  1,  1985,  through  April  30. 
1985.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basto  the  services  of 
peraonnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thto  section  shall  not  exceed  $187,000. 
COMM  rrrss  on  vbtssaiis'  ArrAias 

Ssc.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 


thorised by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  au- 
thorised from  March  1,  1985,  through  April 
30,  1985,  in  lU  dtocreUon  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  iMsto  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b>  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thto  section  shaU  not  exceed  $155,900. 

SraCIAL  COMKITTIS  OR  ACDIO 

Sic.  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  Imposed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res. 
4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
4. 1977,  and  In  exercising  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  it  by  such  section,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  to  authorised  from 
March  1.  1985.  through  April  SO.  1985,  in  iU 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concemed  and  the  Committee  aa 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basto  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thto  section  shaU  not  exceed  $193,300,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $5300  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  at  organi- 
sations thereof  (aa  authorised  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$200  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  profeaaional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
302(J)  of  such  Act). 

SBLBCT  COMMXTTSB  ON  DrTBLUOBfCS 

Sic.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  8.  Res.  400, 
agreed  to  May  19.  1976,  in  aooordanoe  with 
its  Jurisdiction  under  section  S(a)  of  such 
resolution,  including  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorised  by  section  5  of  such 
resolution,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence to  authorised  from  March  1,  1985, 
through  April  30,  1985,  in  iU  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oov- 
emment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  baato  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thto  section  shaU  not  exceed  $344,000.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,300  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organisa- 
tions thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

siLBcr  coMMrms  on  msuui  attairs 

Sic.  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  on  it  by  section  105  of  S. 
Res.  4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 4  (legislative  day,  February  1),  1977, 
as  amended,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  to  authorised  from  March  1, 
1985,  through  April  30,  1985,  in  iU  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
peraonnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 


cemed and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basto 
the  services  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thto  section  shall  not  exceed  $139,400,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $300  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legtolatlve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

AGKNCY  CONTRIBUnOR  AUTBORIZO 

Sec.  22.  There  are  authorized  such  sums 
as  Ruiy  be  necessary  for  agency  contribu- 
tions related  to  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  all  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  from  March  1,  1985,  through  April 
30,  1985,  to  be  paid  from  the  appropriations 
account  for  "expenses  of  Inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations". 

AIXOWANCE  POR  STATF  TO  ASSIST  SKNATORS  IN 
CONNICTION  WrrH  COMMITTSB  WORK 

Sbc.  .  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  111  of  the  Legtolatlve  Appropriation 
Act.  1978  (P.L.  95-94;  2  D.8.C.  61-1  note) 
shall  not  be  effective  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OBSERVERS  AT  ARMS  REDUC- 
TION OR  CONTROL  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  I  send  a  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. I  might  add  that  this  has  been 
cleared  by  Senator  Ldgar  and  Senator 

Stivbhs.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  86)  relating  to  the  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators  designated  pur- 
suant to  S.  Res.  19,  99th  Congress,  to  act  aa 
observers  at  arms  reduction  or  control  nego- 
tiations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  any  funds 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  at 
the  discretion  of  the  appropriate  co- 
chairman  to  whom  the  funds  have 
been  made  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  simply  state 
that  the  resolution  provides  limited 
funding  for  the  observer  group.  The 
coehairman  of  that  group  are  Senators 
SiEvms.  Nuim,  Luoak.  andPPX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  86)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Ris.  88 

Revived,  That  the  bipartisan  group  of 
senators  designated  pursuant  to  clause  (5) 
of  the  first  section  of  Senate  Resolution  19, 
99th  Congress  (agreed  to  January  3,  1985), 
to  act  as  official  observers  on  the  United 
States  dele^ition  to  formal  arms  reduction 
or  control  negotiations  to  which  the  United 
States  to  a  party  (which  group  shall  herein- 
after be  referred  to  as  the  "Senate  Observer 
Oroup")  shall  be  headed  by  four  Senators 
serving  as  cochalrmen:  two  from  the  majori- 
ty party.  Tid  Srvbns  of  Alaska  and  Rich- 
ard LuoAR  of  Indiana,  and  two  from  the  mi- 
nority party,  Sam  Nuhh  of  Oeorgla.  and 
Claibornx  Pill  of  Rhode  Island. 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Senate  Observer  Oroup  to 
authorized,  from  funds  made  available 
under  section  3,  to  employ  such  staff  (in- 
cluding consultanU  at  a  daily  rate  of  pay)  in 
the  manner  and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that 
allowed  for  employees  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
secUon  105(e>  of  the  LegislaUve  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1988  (3  UJ8.C.  61  (1(e)), 
and  incur  such  expenses  ss  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  its  duties 
and  functions. 

(b)  Each  coehairman  of  the  Senate  Ob- 
serve Oroim  to  authorized  to  dfsignat.e  a 
professional  staff  member.  The  designated 
Oroup  staff  shaU  also  Include  a  aecretary  se- 
lected by,  and  responsible  to.  the  majority, 
and  a  secretary  selected  by.  and  reaponstbte 
to,  the  minority.  The  funds  necessary  to 
compensate  uiy  such  staff  memlier  who  to 
an  employee  of  a  Senator  or  of  a  Senate 
committee  who  has  been  dfsigiiat<^  to  per- 
form service  for  the  Senate  Observer 
Oroup,  swdi  staff  member  shall  continue  to 
be  paid  by  such  Senator  or  such  oommlttee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  the  account  from 
which  such  staff  member  to  paid  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  hto  services  (including  agency 
contributions  when  appropriate)  out  of 
funds  made  available  under  section  Ma)  of 
thto  resolution.  The  four  professional  staff 
members  authorised  by  thto  subsection  shall 
serve  aU  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Ob- 
server Oroup,  and  carry  out  audi  other 
functions  as  their  respective  coehairman 
may  specify. 

(c)  The  majority  and  minority  leaders 
may  each  deaignatf  one  staff  member  to 
serve  the  Observer  Oroup.  Funds  necessary 
to  compensate  leaitersblp  staff  shaU  be 
transferred  from  the  funds  msde  available 
under  section  Mb)  of  thto  ReaoIuUoD  to  the 
respMtlve  account  from  which  such  desig- 
nated staff  member  to  paid. 

Sk.  S.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Senate  Ob- 
server Oroup  ahaU  be  paid  from  the  contl- 
gent  fund  of  the  Senate  out  of  the  account 
of  Miscellaneous  Items,  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  Senator  Tin  Sxsvbms  of  Alsska. 
chairman  for  admlnistrattve  purposes 
(except  that  vouchers  sbaU  not  be  required 
for  the  dtobursement  of  salaries  of  employ- 
ees who  are  paid  at  an  annual  rate).  For  any 
ftocal  year,  not  more  than  $600,000  shall  be 
expended  for  staff  (including  consultants) 
and  for  expenses  (exception  expenses  in- 
curred for  foreign  travel). 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  referred  to 
in  section  Ma),  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more 
than  $150,000  shaU  be  expended  from  the 
ctmtlngent  fund  of  the  Senate  out  of  the  ac- 
count for  Misoellaneoua  Itema,  for  leader- 
ship staff  as  designated  in  section  MO  for 
salaries  and  expenses  (excepting  expenses 
incurred  for  foreign  travel). 


(cNl)  Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section 
Ma),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000  may 
be  spent  by  the  Senate  Observer  Oroup, 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  procure  the 
temporary  services  (not  in  excess  of  one 
year)  or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  to 
make  studies  or  advise  the  Senate  Observer 
Oroup. 

(2)  Such  services  in  the  cases  of  Indlvid- 
uato  or  organizations  may  be  procured  by 
contract  as  independent  contractors,  or  in 
the  case  of  individtiato  by  employment  at 
daily  rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
the  rate  of  oompmsation  which  may  be  paid 
to  a  regular  employee  of  a  stanrttng  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  Such  contracU  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.8.C.  5)  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law  requiring  advertis- 
ing. 

(3)  Any  such  consultant  shall  be  selected 
by  Senator  Siavass  and  Senator  Ndnn. 
acting  Jointly.  The  Senate  Obaerver  Oroup 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  information  ly^Hny  on  the 
quallflcatioiis  of  each  consultant  whose 
services  sre  procured  puisusnt  to  thto  sub- 
section. trwiiMWng  organizations,  and  such 
information  shall  be  retained  by  the  Senate 
Observer  Group  snd  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection  upon  request 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPUTY  LEGAL  COUNSEL  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  have  a 
period  of  90  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Ccmgress 
to  announce  the  appointment  of  the 
Deputy  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
punuant  to  2  U.S.C.  288  and  Public 
Law  9«-57«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  RECORD  REMAIN 
OPEN  UNTIL  5:30  PJ£.  TODAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  today  untfl  5:30  pjn.  tor 
the  Introduction  of  bills,  resolutions, 
and  the  submisgion  of  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  Smate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  all 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calm- 
dar,  inrlM^^i^g  nominati(«is  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  IX>I.E.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
msk  the  minority  leader  if  that  is  satis- 
factory, if  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
review  those. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
viewed the  calendar  and  I  am  prepared 
to  clear  all  the  nominations  with  the 
exception  of  Calendar  Order  No.  44. 
The  problem  with  that  nomination  is 
that  there  is  no  signification  on  the 
calendar  that  the  nominee  is  commit- 
ted to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.  Once  we  get 
that  assurance,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  no  objection  to 
that  one.  But  all  the  other  nomina- 
tions are  cleared. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  excluding 
Calendar  No.  44.  the  other  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc,  with  that  one  excep- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Natiohal  Oceamic  and  Amosraiuc 
AmtniisnuTioN 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  foUowins  officer  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  Indicated  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

Tb  be  rear  adminl 

Charles  K.  Townaend. 

IH  TRB  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  307.  Title  32,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  Sections  8351  and  84M, 
Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  John  F.  McMerty,  502-40-2017FO, 
Air  National  Ouard. 

Inths  Akmy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  Bemhard  T.  Mlttemeyer,  195-26- 
9404,  (Age  54).  Medical  Corps.  United  SUtes 
Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
Section  3036.  to  be  assigned  as  The  Surgeon 
General,  United  SUtes  Army: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Quinn  H.  Beclier.  491-26-4564, 
United  SUtes  Army. 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  in  the 
United  SUtes  Army  to  the  grades  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  sections  611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

Col.  Frederick  N.  Buasey,  334-28-3670, 
Medical  Corps,  United  SUtes  Army. 

Col.  Robert  R.  Jorgenaen,  389-32-0080. 
Veterinary  Corps.  United  SUtes  Army. 


NoMiHATioHS  Placed  or  the  Sbcebtakt's 
Desk  im  the  Aie  Force  Am  MARtm  CoRrt, 
Marike  Corps,  National  Ocbaiiic  anb  At- 
mospheric AommsTRATioii,  Navt 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  nominations 
beginning  Lt.  Col.  Loren  J.  Shriver,  and 
ending  Lt.   Col.   James  F.   Buchli,   which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Cokoressioiial  Record 
of  February  19, 1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Ter- 
rance  C.  Brady,  and  ending  Marii  D.  Wrig- 
gle, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Comoressiomal 
Record  of  February  19, 1985. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration nominations  beginning  Michael 
R.  Johnson,  and  ending  Todd  C.  Sites, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  January  11. 1985.  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNORESsioMAL  RECORD  Of  January  21. 
1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Hugh  Reeves 
Adair,  and  ending  William  John  Weiaenaee. 
Jr..  which  nomlnatlona  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cokoressioiial 
Record  of  February  19. 1985. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 

nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEOISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  IX)LE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.,  MONDAY.  MARCH  4.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday.  March  4.  for  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion only.  No  business  will  be  transact- 
ed during  Monday's  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY.  MARCH 
S.  1085 

RECESa  PROM  MOWDAT.  MARCH  4.  ItaS.  UmiL  1 
P.M..  TUESDAY.  MARCH  •.  ItSS 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  recesses  on  Monday,  it  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  March  5, 
1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RBCOOMITIOM  OP  SENATOR  PROZMIRE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 


recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  Tuesday,  there 
be  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Bdr.  Prozmiiii] 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  PERIOD  POR  THE  TRANSACTION  OT 
ROtrriNE  MORNINQ  BUSINEaa 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  Proxmlre  special  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  3  pjn.,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
morning  business,  it  will  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  three  Ambassa- 
dors reported  out  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee:  Max  M.  Kampelman, 
John  Goodwin  Tower,  and  Maynard 
W.  Olltman.  Therefore,  rollcidl  votes 
could  occur  during  the  Tuesday  ses- 
sion. 

Obviously,  we  wUl  not  be  in  session 
tomorrow.  Friday.  March  1. 

I  would  also  announce  that  at  this 
point,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  the  Senate  will  be  in 
session  on  Friday,  March  8.  unless 
something  would  come  up  next  week. 
Also,  for  the  information  of  all  Sena- 
tors, the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session 
the  week  of  Monday.  BCarch  11, 
through  Friday.  March  15.  A  group  of 
12  Senators,  including  both  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders,  will  be  going 
to  Geneva  to  attend  the  opening  of 
the  arms  negoUatlcms.  During  that 
week,  it  is  my  hope— and  I  believe  the 
minority  leader's  hope— that  commit- 
tees will  be  conducting  business,  hear- 
ings, markups,  whatever,  but  there 
will  not  be  any  sessions  of  the  Senate 
that  week. 

On  Monday.  March  18.  we  will  hope- 
fully be  in  a  position  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  deficit  reduction 
package,  if  available.  It  is  my  under- 
standing markup  on  that  may  start 
early  next  week. 


MARTY  CAHILL  AND  CAPTAIN 
DEGGS  LEAVE  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
recess,  I  wanted  to  take  this  brief  op- 
portunity to  recognize,  as  I  did  in  a 
statement  last  night,  two  stalwarts 
who  will  be  leaving  the  Senate. 
"Puggy"  Deggs.  on  the  Democratic 
side,  has  been  on  the  Hill  since  1961. 
and  Marty  Cahlll  has  been  on  the  Hill 
on  the  Republican  side,  at  least  on  the 
Hill  since  1964.  This  is  their  last  day  In 
the  Senate. 


They  have  performed  outstanding 
service.  I  know  they  have  been  a  great 
help  to  other  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  have  been  a  great  help  to 
me  in  my  brief  stint  as  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
am  sure  that  those  Senators  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  will  miss  the  services 
of  these  two  very  faithful  men.  I  per- 
sonally will  miss  them.  It  is  my  hope 
that  they  will  both  enjoy  a  long  retire- 
ment and  that  from  time  to  time  they 
will  come  back  to  the  Capitol  and  visit 
with  us.  In  the  meantime,  may  God's 
richest  blessings  follow  them  wherever 
they  go. 


Jersey,  vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  98-353,  approved  July  10, 1984. 

Alice  Batchelder,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  dlatrict  of  Ohio, 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
98-353,  approved  July  10, 1984. 

Herman  J.  Weber,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dla- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio, 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
98-353,  approved  July  10, 1984. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  MARCH 
4.  1985.  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
10  a.m.  on  Monday.  March  4. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
5:08  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday.  March  4.  1985.  at  10  a.m. 


by 


NOMINA'nONS 
Executive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  February  28. 1985: 
The  Judiciary 
The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated: 

Joseph  H.  Rodriguez,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
UJS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  28. 1985: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
Subject  to  quallflcationa  provided  by  law. 
the  following  officer  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminiatration: 
To  be  rear  admiral 

Charles  K.  Townaend. 

The  above  nomination  waa  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
apond  to  requeate  to  appear  and  testify 
before  aiu'  duly  conatituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  THE  An  Force 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Reaerve  of  the  Air  Fbrce  under  the  pro- 
vlsiona  of  aectlon  307.  UUe  32.  United  Statea 
Code,  and  aectiona  8351  and  8496.  UUe  10  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

CoL  John  P.  McMerty.  502-4O-2017Fa. 
Air  NaUonal  Guard. 

In  THE  Army 

The  f oUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Bemhard  T.  Mlttemeyer,  195-26- 
9404,  age  54,  Medical  Corps.  U.8.  Anny. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisiona  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
aectlon  3036,  to  be  aaalgned  aa  the  Surgeon 
General,  U.S.  Army: 

Maj.  Gen.  Quinn  H.  BeOur,  491-28-4564, 
U.8.  Army. 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  in  the 
VJB.  Army  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
aectiona  611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

CoL  Frederick  N.  Buaaey,  334-28-3670, 
Medical  Corpa,  U.S.  Army. 

CoL  Robert  R.  Jorgenaen,  389-32-0080. 
Veterinary  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmobpheric 

ABMINISnUTION 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration nomlnatioiis  beginning  Michael 
R.  Johnson,  and  ending  Todd  C.  Sites, 
which  nomlnatlona  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoNCREsaioNAL 
Record  cm  January  21, 1985. 

Air  Force  AND  Marine  C(MWS 

Air  Force  and  Marine  Corpa  nomlnaUona 
tn»gtnn<ny  Lt.  CoL  Loren  J.  Slulver,  and 
ending  Lt.  CoL  James  F.  BuchU.  which 
Dominationa  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  CoNCRsaaioNAL  Record 
on  February  19, 1985. 

In  TBS  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nomlnatimis  beginning  Ter- 
ranoe  C.  Brady,  and  ending  Mark  D.  Wrig- 
gle, which  nomlnaUona  were  received  by  the 
Ornatr  and  appeared  In  the  CoNCREasiONAL 
Record  cm  February  19, 1985. 
In  THE  Navy 

Navy  nomlnaUons  beginning  Hugh  Reeves 
Adair,  and  ending  William  John  Wdsenaee. 
Jr.  which  nomlnaUona  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoNGRxasioNAL 
Record  on  February  19. 1985. 
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In 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Fleming, 
St.  Brigid's  Church,  South  Boston. 
MA,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  country  was  founded  by  people 

who    came     here     from     lands 

beyond  the  sea. 
And  the  one  thing  they  sought  beyond 

all  earthly  values  was  the  right 

to  be  happy  and  free. 
Some  were  elected  and  some  were  se- 
lected to  govern  this  good  ship  of 

state, 
good  times  and  bad   times   they 

worked     out     their     problems 

through  strong  and  open  debate. 
Aware  of  their  weakness  in  the  human 

condition  they  humbly  pursued 

their  career 
To  put  forth  the  laws  which  help  us  to 

live  out  our  lives  without  worry 

or  fear. 
Whenever  they  faltered  they  reached 

out  for  guidance  from  You  our 

good  Father  above. 

day  bless  these  makers  of  good 

legislation  in  this  the  land  that 

we  love. 

May  Almighty  Ood  love  and  bless  us 
all.  Amen. 


This 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared tohave  it. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  227.  nays 
178,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
26.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  191 
YEAS-227 


Addabbo 


Alexander 
Anderson 


Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Aspln 


AUIns 
AuColn 
Barnard 
Barnes 


Bedell 

BeUenaon 

Bennett 

Beman 

BevUl 

Boehlert 


Boner  (TN) 

Bonlordfl) 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruee 

Bryant 

Burt4»<CA> 

Bustanaote 

Bsrroo 

Carper 

ChaiipeU 

Coelho 

Coleman  cnc) 

Collins 

Conjrcrs 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

delaOaiaa 

Dellums 

Dtcks 

Dttm»n 

Dteon 

Donnelly 

Dargan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dtirbin 

Dwyer 

Dyaon 

Eckait(OH) 


(CA) 


Ouarlnl 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Ball,  8am 

Hamllloa 

Hatcher 

Hayas 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hartel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

HuMard 

Huchcs 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnaen 

Jonas  (TN) 

Kanjonkl 

KsptMr 


Parrts 


Perkins 
Plekle 


Davis 
DeLay 
Derricx 
DeWlae 


RahaU 

Ramcl 

Ray 

Raid 

Richardson 

RoMnson 

Rodtno 

Roa 

Rose 


Dafnan(CA) 

Dreiar 

Duncan 

Kmr) 

I  (OK) 


(IA> 


Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Ufhtfoot 
Uvlncston 
Loerner 


Rofen 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 


Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungran 


PaweU 


Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (MT) 
MeO^n 


Schaefer 

Schneider 

Bchroeder 

Bchuette 

achulae 

Benscnorcnner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuater 

aikankl 


Rowland  (OA) 
Roytaal 


Franklin 

Frenael 

Oallo 


MeCoUum 


Kennelly 

KlMcc 

Koltar 


LaFWee 


Bavace 

Scheuer 

Schumcr 

Seiberllnc 

Sharp 

Shelby 


Oilman 
Ooodllnc 

QPMD 

Orsgg 

Orotbcrc 

OundcfBon 


UtXmm 
MeOrath 
McKeman 
McKlnney 


Meyers 

Michel 
Miller  (OH) 
Miller  (WA) 
MIteheU 


Slaughter 
Smith  (MB) 
i(NH) 
i(NJ) 
^w**Ai^  Pffiny 
Smith.  Robert 


Lsath(TZ) 
Uhman(CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Levin  (MI) 
Levlne(CA) 


Slattary 
Smith  (FI.) 
i(U) 


Uoyd 
Lowry(WA) 


Sprau 

St  Germain 


Stark 
Stanholm 


Hartnett 

Handon 

Henry 

Hller 

Hlllta 

Holt 

Hopkha 

Huekaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Irdand 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 


Strang 


Moorhead 


SundquM 


(WA) 


Myan 


O'Brien 
Osley 


SwtndaU 

THka 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

VanderJagt 

Vueaaovteh 


Markey 

Matsul 
Mavroulea 


Strmtlon 


McCurdy 
McHugh 


Brdrcich 

Evans  (n<) 

Faslo 

Felghan 

FUppo 

Foley 

FOrd(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 


Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

MorTlsan(CT) 


Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Ollckraan 

Oonmlei 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 


Archer 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateraan 

Bentley 

Bcreuter 

BUlrmkls 

BlUey 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Matcher 
Heal 


Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

OrtlB 

Owens 

PanetU 

NAYS-ITS 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

dinger 

Coau 


Swin 

Tauatn 

Thaaiaa(OA) 

Torres 

Tomeelll 

Towns 

Trafleant 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Viscloaky 

Volkmer 

Walgrcn 

Watklns 

Weaver 

WelM 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whlttcn 

Wltaon 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wright 

Tataa 

Tatron 
Touiw  (MO) 


Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combeat 

Coate 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 


Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomanlno 


Leach  (lA) 


nMbayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

PuiaaU 

Quillan 

Ragula 

RMge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU 

Roemer 


Whlt^ur* 

Whlttaker 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Touiw(AK> 

Toang(n<> 

Zechau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-! 

Dymally 

NOT  VOTINO-2S 

Aekerman 

FksoeU                 Kleerta 

Applegate 

Florto                  Madlgan 

PeHh«f" 

PoglletU              Martlnes 

Blaggl 

Ford  (MI)             Synar 

Breaux 

Gephardt             TsUon 

BroyhlU 

Carr 

Hawkins               Williams 

DloOuardl 

Jeffords               Wolpe 

Early 

Jams  (NO 

□  1120 

So  the  Journal  was  i4>proved. 
The    result   of   the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  BdEMBER 
AS  C08P0NS0R  OF  H.R.  236 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  HJl.  236. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre  (Mr. 
KiLDEB).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "buUet"  tynnbol  identiflcs  statements  or  insertions  vtrhich  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 
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REV.  THOMAS  J.  FLEMING 
(Mr.    MOAKLEY    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Bftr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  to 
the  Nation's  Capitol.  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Fleming,  pastor  of  St.  Brigid's  Church 
in  my   hometown  of  South   Boston. 
MA.    Father    Fleming    was    bom    in 
Brookline.  MA.  on  October  10.  1931. 
the  son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Winifred 
(Hughes)  Fleming.  He  is  the  brother 
of  Mildred  Fleming  of  Chestnut  HiU 
and  the  late  Capt.  Bernard  S.  Fleming 
of  the  Brookline  Police  Department. 
Father  Fleming  attended  St.  Mary's 
High  School  in  Brookline  and  entered 
Boston  College  from  where  he  grad- 
uated  in    1053.    He   enrolled   in  St. 
John's  Seminary  in  Brighton  and  was 
ordained  on  February  2.  1959.  His  first 
assignment  was  as  associate  pastor  of 
St.  Brigid's  of  Abington  and  St.  Pat- 
rick's in  Roxbury.  where  he  was  very 
active  in  community  affairs.  Father 
Fleming  served  as  ctu^ilain  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  Germa- 
ny. Upon  his  discharge.  Father  Flem- 
ing was  assigned  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
in  Needham.  and  in  1981,  was  chosen 
pastor  of  St.  Brigid's  Church  in  South 
Boston.     Father    Fleming    considers 
himself  a  native  South  Bostonlan  and 
can  be  seen  daily  walking  along  the 
beach  at  (Tity  Point.  His  love  of  the 
Irish  and  Irish  music  is  well  known 
and  he  has  been  known  to  break  into  a 
melody    without    much     persuasion. 
With  St.  Patrick's  Day  only  a  few 
weeks  away  and  because  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session  on  that  day,  it  is 
only  appropriate  that  Father  Fleming 
be  here  today.  Father  Fleming  is  also 
ctU4>laln  of  the  Michael  J.  Perkins 
Vietnam    Veterans'    Post    in    South 
Boston,  and  he  is  easily  recognized  in 
the  hospital  while  visiting  the  sick  of 
the  parish  and  also  making  the  rounds 
in  his  parish  to  visit  the  shut-ins.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Father  Fleming 
for  opening  the  House  today  with  his 
prayer,  and  I  wish  him  continued  suc- 
cess in  his  work  within  the  St.  Brigid's 
Parish. 


THE  LATE  HENRY  CABOT 
LODGE 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned 
this  morning  of  the  death  of  former 
Senator,  Ambassador,  diplomat,  and 
peace  negotiator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge- 
one  of  the  last,  great  statesmen  from 
Massachusetts. 

Cabot— bom  on  Boston's  North 
Shore  in   1902— became  a  Journalist 


after  graduating  from  Harvard  in 
1924.  From  there,  he  moved  on  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  House  and  then 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1936. 
the  only  Republican  to  win  a  Senate 
seat  away  from  a  Democrat  in  the  year 
of  President  Roosevelt's  landslide 
second  election. 

Dxiring  World  War  n.  Lodge  went  on 
active  duty  in  North  Africa  in  1942.  He 
was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1942. 
but  in  February  1944,  he  resigned  the 
Senate  to  go  back  on  active  duty  with 
the  Army.  In  1946.  he  again  ran  for 
the  Senate,  and  won  handily. 

After  leaving  the  Senate,  being  de- 
feated by  a  young  Congressman 
named  John  Kennedy,  his  public 
career  turned  from  politician  to  diplo- 
mat. As  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  for  7  years.  Lodge  forged  a 
reputation  of  toughness  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  leader.  NikiU 
Khrushchev.  In  1963.  then-President 
Kennedy  named  Cabot  Ambassador  to 
Vietnam.  During  that  time,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Vietnam  as  a 
young  Congressman  concerned  over 
the  future  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  I 
wiU  long  remember  his  graciousness 
and  countenance. 

America  has  lost  one  of  her  states- 
men of  the  highest  order,  and  Massa- 
chusetts has  lost  one  of  her  kindliest 
patrician  politicians.  Lodge  was  a  man 
who  supported  clean  government  by 
example,  not  by  rhetoric. 

Bfr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  suffered  a 
great  loss  last  night  with  the  death  of 
one  of  our  premier  statesmen-politi- 
cians, and  one  of  Massachusetts'  most 
distinguished  sons,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  with  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  when  he  was  Just  starting 
his  extraordinary  career.  His  political 
popularity  was  almost  instant.  He 
combined  a  witty,  entertaining,  and 
businesslike  style,  which  gained  many 
admirers,  with  shrewd  political  in- 
stincts to  establish  a  formidable  poUti- 
cal  base  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. In  1936,  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  after  a  stunning  victory 
over  a  colorful  veteran  politician.  Gov. 
James  Michael  Curley. 

As  a  Senator,  he  served  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  over 
time  became  one  of  his  party's  leading 
internationalists.  He  redlgned  from  the 
Senate  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  n  and  received  nu- 
merous decorations  for  his  combat  ex- 
periences. When  he  returned  to  the 
Senate,  he  was  instrumental  In  the 
passage  of  the  Marshall  Plan's  provi- 
sion of  American  aid  to  a  wartom 
Europe,  and  to  the  North  Atlantic 


Treaty  Organization's  formation. 
After  his  Senate  career,  he  served  as 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  such 
places  as  Vietnam  and  West  Germany, 
and  ran  as  the  1960  Republican  Vice 
Presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  his  country 
called,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  never  failed 
to  respond.  His  service  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  Americans  was  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  his  magnificent  family:  a 
family  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  Massachusetts  and  to  the  Nation. 
Those  of  our  young  people  who  aspire 
to  careers  in  public  service  could  have 
no  better  model  than  the  life  of  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  We  are  fortunate  that 
he  chose  to  devote  his  energy  and  tal- 
ents to  the  needs  of  his  country  at 
home  and  abroad  and  all  Americans 
are  certainly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
things  which  he  accomplished. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  I  hope 
that,  in  the  days  ahead,  their  sorrow 
will  be  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  otmtributions  made  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  country  will  never  be  forgotten. 


RABBI  STURM  HONORED  WITH 
THE  TEKIAH  AWARD 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  unique  accomplish- 
ments of  Rabbi  Ephraim  H.  Sturm, 
who  will  be  honored  on  March  17  with 
the  Teklah  Award  of  the  National 
Council  of  Young  Israel. 

One  of  the  foremost  professionals  in 
the  American  Jewish  ccHnmunity, 
Rabbi  Ephraim  H.  Sturm,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  CouncO 
of  Young  Israel,  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  growth  in  the  size  and  pres- 
tige of  the  Young  Israel  Orthodox 
Synagogue  movement  throughout  the 
United  States  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  world.  Associated  with  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Young  Israel  since  1947, 
Rabbi  Sturm  has  served  it  in  various 
ciUMCities  through  the  years,  and  has 
been  its  executive  vice  president  since 
1956. 

Rabbi  Sturm  has  served  on  numer- 
ous boards  and  committees  which  help 
determine  policy  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Memorial  Founda- 
tion for  Jewish  Culture,  the  kosher  ad- 
visory board  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
advisory  board  of  the  State  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

Rabbi  Sturm  is  a  former  lecturer  for 
Yeshlva  University,  having  taught  in 
its  department  of  philosophy  and  the 
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Ferkauf  graduate  division  for  adult 
education.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Man- 
power Planning  Commission  and  the 
Health  Systems  Agency  of  New  York 
City,  as  well  as  the  executive  board  of 
the  Health  Care  Institute.  He  has 
served  as  project  director  for  Young 
Israel's  on  the  Job  training  and  CETA 
employment  programs  since  1966. 
Under  his  supervision.  Young  Israel's 
federally  supported  employment  pro- 
grams have  compiled  an  admirable 
record  of  achievement.  He  also  serves 
as  a  high  ranking  (lieutenant  colonel)) 
chaplain  in  the  New  York  State 
Guard. 

Rabbi  Sturm  is  involved  in  every 
aspect  of  Young  Israel's  numerous  ac- 
tivities and  programs.  He  has  person- 
ally visited  every  major  Young  Israel 
community  throughout  the  country, 
and  serves  and  the  movement's  luioffl- 
cial  ombudsman  for  any  and  every 
problem.  He  is  known  and  respected  In 
every  major  American  Jewish  organi- 
zation, and  testified  before  numerous 
government  agencies  on  Issues  of  vital 
interest  to  the  Jewish  community.  He 
has  also  taken  an  Intense  personal  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the 
Young  Israel  movement  in  Israel. 

Rabbi  Sturm  has  won  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  rabbinate,  having 
most  recently  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal Council  of  America.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Rabbinical  Alliance. 
Most  of  all,  his  compassion  for  those 
in  need  is  the  mark  of  an  individual 
who  has  devoted  his  life  entirely  to 
the  service  of  his  people  and  his  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  hon- 
ored to  have  Rabbi  Sturm  as  a  constit- 
uent and  friend  and  Join  his  many  col- 
leagues and  friends  on  congratulating 
him  on  his  receiving  this  prestigious 
award  and  recognition  and  wish  him 
good  health. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  NAME 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRAIION 
CLINIC  AFTER  THE  LATE  HON- 
ORABLE ADAM  BENJAMIN.  JR. 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HTTJJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  come  before  the  House 
today  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
bill  naming  the  new  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration outpatient  clinic  in  Crown 
Point,  IN.  after  the  late  Adam  Benja- 
min. Jr. 

In  Just  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  a 
new  timetable  for  construction  of  the 
clinic  was  agreed  to  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  By  November  1987  a 
new  clinic  serving  42.500  patients  a 
year  will  be  fully  operational,  cutting 
the  drive  time  for  northwest  Indiana 
veteran  outpatients  in  half. 


Convenient  medical  care  will  finally 
become  available  to  hundreds  of  veter- 
ans who.  for  years,  have  had  to  brave 
Chicago  rush  hour  traffic  in  order  to 
receive  outpatient  care,  or  go  without. 

The  clinic  is  also  good  news  to  the 
community,  providing  more  than  100 
new  Jobs  to  an  area  of  Indiana  that 
desperately  needs  assistance. 

Throughout  his  5  years  as  Congress- 
man from  Indiana's  First  Congression- 
al District,  Adam  Benjamin  worked 
tirelessly  to  bring  this  clinic  to  north- 
west Indiana. 

Sadly,  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  ef- 
forts bear  results.  But  I  can  teU  you 
that,  without  Adam's  persistence,  the 
VA  clinic  would  be  Just  another  dream 
for  northwest  Indiana. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  tribute  to 
Adam's  memory  than  to  dedicate  this 
new  medical  facility  in  his  name.  I  am 
pleased  that  Congressman  Pcm  Vis- 
CL08KT,  who  served  as  Adam's  staff  as- 
sistant, has  Joined  with  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  biU. 

Adam  thought  very  highly  of  Pim 
and  would  be  proud  that  he  has 
t>ecome  the  new  Member  from  Indi- 
ana's First  District. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  legislation 
and  name  the  new  Crown  Point  hoq)l- 
tal  facility  the  "Adam  Benjamin.  Jr.. 
Veterans'  Administration  Outpatient 
Clinic." 


DESIONA'nON  OP  THE  ADAM 
BENJAMIN.  JR.,  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION  OUTPATIENT 
CLINIC  IN  INDIANA 

(Mr.  VI8CL08KT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCL08KY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  address 
the  House  and  to  urge  its  prompt  and 
positive  consideration  of  the  biparti- 
san measure  being  introduced  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [BCr. 
HiLus]  and  myself. 

Our  measure  would  designate  the 
Veterans'  Administration  outpatient 
clinic  to  be  located  in  Crown  Point.  IN. 
as  the  'Adam  Benjamin.  Jr.,  Veterans' 
Administration  Outpatient  Clinic." 

Mr.  Benjamin,  my  predecessor, 
friend  and  mentor  served  people  and 
his  country  every  day  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  U.S.  marine.  He  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  was  an  Army  officer.  He 
served  in  local  government  and  the  In- 
diana General  Assembly  for  a  decade. 
He  served  with  you  in  this  body  for 
nearly  6  years. 

During  that  time,  he  worked  tireless- 
ly on  one  project  of  special  importance 
to  him.  that  was  to  secure  the  con- 
struction of  an  outpatient  clinic  in 
northwest  Indiana  to  serve  the  more 
than  120.000  veterans  who  live  there. 


Congress  heard  his  message  and  ap- 
proved the  facility.  Construction  will 
be  completed  in  1987  and  it  wiU  be 
opened  in  November  of  that  year. 

Unfortunately  Adam  will  not  see  the 
results  of  his  labor  and  it  Is  fitting 
that  we  honor  him  by  designating  the 
clinic  in  his  memory. 

I  close  by  thanking  Mr.  Hnxis  for 
his  tireless  effort  to  see  the  Adam 
Benjamin,  Jr..  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Outpatient  Clinic  become  a  reali- 
ty. 


D  1130 

ADMINISTRA'nON  TALK  OF 
WEAKENING  ANTITRUST  LAWS 
UNNEEDED  AND  UNNECESSARY 

(Mr.   OUCKMAN   asked  and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
calling  for  repeal  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  which  gives  the  Justice 
Department  authority  to  prevent 
mergers  which  would  have  antioom- 
petltlve  impacts.  He  does  so  in  the 
name  of  promoting  efficiency  to  en- 
hance U.S.  export  opportunities.  I'm 
all  for  exports,  and  I  agree  we  need  to 
turn  around  the  growing  tide  of  red 
ink  on  our  balanoe-of-trade  ledgers. 
The  answer  does  not  lie  In  cutting  the 
heart  out  of  our  antitrust  laws  as  this 
proposal  would  do. 

The  Congress  has  already  acted  to 
provide  responsible,  sensible  flexibility 
in  the  antitrust  laws  in  areas  where  it 
can  help  make  us  more  conwetitive  in 
world  maiicets.  cooperative  research 
and  development,  and  establishment 
of  export  trading  companies.  We 
should  not  be  led  to  believe  that  a 
wholesale  undermining  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  will  be  the  salvation  to  our 
trade  deficit  woes. 

Instead,  we  need  to  resist  what  Sec- 
retary Baldrige  is  suggesting  and  rec- 
ognise it  for  what  it  is:  An  attempt  to 
make  our  antitrust  laws  little  more 
than  a  facade,  an  attempt  to  let  anti- 
competitive mergers  proceed  without 
regard  to  their  implications  for  con- 
sumers and  our  economy.  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  has  been  an  impor- 
tant tool  in  preventing  excessive  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  this 
country.  Admittedly,  this  administra- 
tion has  not  used  it  vigorously,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  repeal. 


LEOISLA'nON  TO  ENCOURAGE 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  CHEMICAL 
DUMP  SITE 

(Mr.  SUNDQUIST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SX7NDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 


proposes  a  method  by  which  this  Gov- 
ernment can  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  alternatives  to  the  chemical 
dump  site. 

We  do  have  recycling  and  reprocess- 
ing technology  available,  indeed  in- 
operation.  that  can  handle,  in  an  eco- 
nomically feasible  way  70  percent  of 
all  the  hazardous  waste  produced  in 
this  Nation.  The  problem  these  alter- 
native methods  face  is  simply  a  lack  of 
Incentives  that  encourage  business  and 
industry  to  use  their  services.  Indeed, 
our  current  practices  provide  a  disin- 
centive to  recycling  technologies  by  es- 
sentially encouraging  dumping. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  a  2-cent-per-pound  tax 
credit  to  the  generators  of  hazardous 
waste  if  those  generators  chose  to  dis- 
pose of  that  waste  through  recycling 
instead  of  dumping.  After  having  this 
amoimt  run  through  an  econometric 
model,  I  am  convinced  a  2-cent-per- 
pound  tax  credit  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  existing  and  new  recycling  meth- 
ods competitive  with  those  that  now 
bury  waste. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  this  as 
a  panacea,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
direction  is  correct.  At  least  it  deserves 
the  serious  review  of  the  committees 
with  Jurisdiction.  I  urge  immediate 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remariu.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day gave  us  another  glaring  example 
of  why  our  Government  needs  to  co- 
ordinate our  exports.  They  found  an 
internal  report  from  the  Commerce 
Department  sajring  UJS.  custmns 
agents  knew  that  sophisticated.  U.8.- 
made  helicopters  were  being  diverted 
from  a  West  German  company  to 
North  Korea  for  over  16  months  with- 
out stopping  them.  This  is  stupid  if 
not  treasonous. 

This  example  along  with  our  sale  of 
war  materials  to  Iran,  and  bulletproof 
vests  to  Syria  shows  why  our  Govern- 
ment must  start  coordinating  sensitive 
exports.  What  is  needed  is  an  Office  of 
Strategic  Trade.  The  problems  we've 
had  with  exporting  our  strategic  mate- 
rial have  involved  not  only  U.S.  cus- 
toms, but  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Treasury  as  well. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this  sltua- 
ticm.  A  Strategic  Trade  Office  will  not 
only  keep  tabs  on  sensitive  U.S.  ex- 
ports, but  it  should  keep  strategic  mar 
terials— like  hellcoptem— from  being 
put  in  our  enemy's  hands  as  welL 


GIVE  NEEDY  CHILDREN  A 
SECOND  CHANCE 

(ISx.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
come  to  you  on  behalf  of  a  very  spedal 
group  of  young  people  who  need  and 
deserve  our  help — children  who  don't 
have  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent,  but  want  a  second  chance. 
Most  of  these  children  are  from  homes 
afflicted  with  poverty. 

Currently,  these  children  can  get  fi- 
nancial aid  to  go  on  for  training  under 
the  "abUity  to  benefit"  provision. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  who  are  not  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society  due  to  this 
provision.  The  administration  is  pro- 
posing to  exclude  these  young  people 
from  financial  aid.  although  they  are 
among  the  neediest  in  the  Nation. 

I  ask  you:  Instead  of  leaving  these 
youngsters  to  Join  the  welfare  lines, 
shouldn't  we  give  them  the  chance  to 
learn  a  marketable  skill  which  would 
let  them  become  productive  citizens? 
Or,  do  we  encourage  and  perpetuate 
poverty?  I  ask  you,  on  whom  their  fu- 
tures depend,  do  we  give  them  hope, 
or  sentence  them  to  a  life  of  need  and 
dependence? 


GOVERNMENT  NEEDS  TO 
COORDINATE  EXPORTS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


Commission  is  expected  to  also  lend  its 
support. 

I  hope  that  this  initiative  will  be 
considered  in  a  timely  fashion  by  the 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 


"nOUA  AND  ALABAMA-CPU- 
SHATTA  INDIAN  TRIBES  NEED 
FEa)E3tAL  TRUSTEESHIP 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  Ms  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  Introducing  legislation, 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Texas. 
Congressman  Chaklbs  Wilsoh.  that 
would  restore  the  Federal  trust  rela- 
tionship with  the  Tlgua  and  Alabama- 
Coushatta  Indian  Tribes  of  Texas. 

The  Tlguas  of  El  Paso— Pueblo  de  la 
YsleU  del  Sur-settled  in  1680.  In 
1968,  the  U.S.  Congress  improved  the 
transfer  of  Federal  trust  responsibility 
to  the  State  of  Texas. 

It  now  appears,  by  virtue  of  a  formal 
opinion  issued  by  the  Texas  attorney 
general,  that  the  State  may  be  re- 
quired to  renounce  its  historical  rela- 
tionship with  both  tribes.  duUes  which 
it  assured  Congress  it  would  accept  in 
1968. 

While  it  is  regrettable  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  attorney  general  have 
prompted  the  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
opinion  may  not  be  upheld  in  court,  it 
would  appear  that  the  restoration  of  a 
Federal  trusteeship  with  both  tribes 
would  be  the  best  long-term  solution 
for  these  tribes.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  bill  has  al- 
ready been  endorsed  by  both  tribes, 
the  Native  Americans  Rights  Fund, 
the  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians, and  the  tribal  council  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Isleta.  The  Texas  Indian 


EXEMPTION  FROM  TAXATION 
OF  FRINGE  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  this  week  introduced  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  My  amendment  would  exempt 
the  use  of  certain  emergency  vehicles 
from  taxation  as  a  fringe  benefit. 

The  current  regulations  of  the  IRS 
will  tax  the  drivers  of  police  cars  and 
other  emergency  vehicles  whenever 
the  IRS  deems  the  vehicles  to  be  used 
in  an  off-duty  capacity.  I  believe  this 
distinction  leads  to  unfair  taxation. 

Policemen,  for  example,  are  never 
truly  off  duty.  They  are  subject  to 
being  called  to  duty  24  hours  a  day. 
When  they  are  called  to  duty,  they  are 
required  to  carry  their  responsibilities 
in  vehicles  equipped  for  that  duty.  In 
additicm.  many  police  officials  conduct 
official  duties  even  when  they  are  not 
formally  at  work.  They  serve  process 
piU>ers.  assist  stranded  motorists,  and 
even  risk  their  lives  in  sudden  emer- 
gency occurrences.  ^ 

It  is  not  fair  for  the  IRS  to  def^ 
these  situations  as  appropriate  to 
fringe  benefit  taxation.  It  is  not  fair  to 
tax  our  police  and  emergency  perscm- 
nel  for  using,  or  being  prepared  to  use. 
a  vehicle  required  for  their  duty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  the  legislation  I  propose. 


a  1140 


GROVE  CITY— 1  YEAR  LATER 
(Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  %>eaker.  1 
year  ago  today,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  in  the  case  of 
Grove  City  College  versus  Bell— a 
ruling  which  set  dvil  rights  enforce- 
ment in  America  back  by  20  years.  By 
limiting  the  coverage  of  title  IX.  the 
only  Federal  law  prohibiting  sex  dis- 
crimination in  education,  the  Court 
dosed  the  doors  of  opportunity  for 
millions  of  young  women  across  the 
Nation.  If  this  were  not  damage 
enough,  this  ruling  may  have  a  simi- 
larly restrictive  effect  on  three  other 
key  civil  rights  statutes— tiUe  VI  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  for  minori- 
ties, section  504  of  the  RehabiliUtion 
Act  for  the  disabled,  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  for  the  elderly.  As 
title  IX  now  stands,  colleges  and 
schools  are  free  to  discriminate  in  pro- 
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grams  or  departments  which  do  not  di- 
rectly receive  Federal  funds:  and.  for 
the  unlucky  students,  there  is  no  legal 
recourse.  This  is  a  result  which  I  find 
appalling. 

We  have  seen  terrific  progress  for 
women  since  title  IX  was  enacted  in 
1972.  Female  enrollment  in  medical, 
dental,  law.  and  veterinary  schools 
have  more  than  doubled.  The  number 
of  women  participating  in  intercolle- 
giate athletics  has  Jumped  from  16.000 
to  over  250.000.  Blatant  discriminatory 
practices,  such  as  requiring  girls  to 
have  SAT  scores  30  to  40  points  higher 
than  their  male  counterparts,  have 
disappeared.  Yet.  unless  Congress 
takes  action  these  advances  will  fade 
before  our  very  eyes.  In  the  12  short 
months  since  the  Grove  City  decision, 
the  Department  of  Education  has 
dropped  Investigations  of  61  civil 
rights  complaints. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  the  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act.  legislation  which  wlU  restore 
broad  coverage  of  these  four  statutes. 
We  must  make  clear,  once  and  for  all, 
that  where  taxpayer  dollars  go,  tax- 
ation sanctioned  prohibitions  on  dis- 
crimination must  follow. 


ADMINISTRATION'S       PROPOSED 
PROGRAM      THREATENS      DO- 
MESTIC SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
at  a  hearing  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  the  sub- 
committee heard  testimony  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  From  his  tes- 
timony it  is  clear  that  the  Secretary 
fails  to  understand  what  his  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  would  do  to  the 
American  farmer.  By  the  passage  of 
the  farm  credit  bill  by  the  House  yes- 
terday, it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  House 
feels  that  the  Secretary  does  not  un- 
derstand the  plight  of  the  farmers. 

I  questioned  the  Secretuy  at  length 
about  the  Sugar  Loan  Program— a  pro- 
gram that  is  important  not  only  to  the 
farmers  in  my  district  but  also  to 
farmers  in  States  where  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets  grow.  The  reality  of  the 
program  he  has  proposed  for  sugar  is 
that  simply  will  not  work. 

With  world  sugar  prices  depressed  to 
3V^  cents  per  pound  due  to  the  price 
dumping  policies  of  the  Common 
Market,  the  proposed  sugar  program 
would  destroy  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. I  have  no  doubt  that  If  the 
President's  proposals  are  enacted, 
there  would  not  be  a  single  acre  of 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets  by  the  end 
of  this  decade. 

What  is  most  disturbing  is  that  this 
administration,  which  prides  Itself  on 
reducing  the  cost  of  government,  is 
proposing  a  new  program  which  will 


cost  far  more  than  the  current  Sugar 
Loan  Program.  At  our  hearing  yester- 
day. Secretary  Block  admitted  to  me 
that  since  the  current  Sugar  Program 
was  implemented.  It  has  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  1  penny  to  oper- 
ate. What  he  is  proposing  is  a  new,  ex- 
pensive program  which  offers  deficien- 
cy payments  to  growers.  At  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  look- 
ing for  ways  to  cut  Federal  spending.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  Congress 
should  replace  a  program  that  oper- 
ates at  no  cost  with  one  that  wlU  be  an 
expensive  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MONET 
LAITNDERING  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Ui.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  ap- 
proved its  subcommittees  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Crime  Sub- 
committee, and  I  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  Mr.  Huohbs.  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
has  an  active  history  of  producing  a 
large  number  of  important  criminal 
law  reforms  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tributing to  this  endeavor. 

One  key  issue  before  this  subocnn- 
mlttee,  which  also  falls  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  my  other  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  is  money  laundering. 
As  current  events  so  tragically  demon- 
strate, this  multlbllllon-dollar  activity 
finances  organised  crime  through  fi- 
nancial institutions  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people.  Money  launder- 
ing is  the  llfeblood  of  organised  drug- 
trafficking  and  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  the  Money  Launder- 
ing Act  of  1985  is  designed  to  strike  at 
the  heart  of  these  financing  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Money  Laundering 
Act  of  1985  creates  for  the  first  time,  a 
criminal  offense  for  laundering  money 
from  illegal  activities  and  stiffly  pun- 
ishes these  acta.  Secondly,  the  act  pro- 
vides summons  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  for  more  efficient 
and  effective  enforcement  of  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act.  Third,  money  laundering 
is  made  subject  to  authorised  Federal 
wiretaps,  and  finally,  protection  from 
clvU  liability  is  provided  for  banks 
which  notify  the  Federal  Government 
of  unusual  and  suspicious  money  laun- 
dering-type  activities. 

The  Money  Laundering  Act  of  1985 
completes  the  law  enforcement  picture 
for  drug  trafficking  cases.  To  be  effec- 
tive, we  must  take  the  profit  out  of 
crime,  and  for  this  reason.  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  Important  law  en- 
forcement initiative. 


BCESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  \ 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  lOM.  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tlona   for  famine  relief  and  recovery  in 

Africa." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  1096)  "An  act  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  famine 
relief  and  recovery  In  Africa,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Looas,  Mr. 
Hblms,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Psll.  and 
Mr.  ZoanrsKT  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COUNTING  ALL  THE  BALLOTS  IN 
INDIANA 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remain.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Republicans  charged  that  we 
are  rigging  the  task  force  investigation 
so  that  it  does  not  take  into  account 
Indiana  law. 

Let's  look  at  Indiana  law.  The  Indi- 
ana State  Legislature,  which  is  con- 
trolled, by  Republicans,  has  rejected 
the  certified  winner  of  a  candidate  for 
their  State  house.  They  conducted 
their  own  recount,  and  ruled  that  bal- 
lots thrown  out  on  technicalities 
should  be  coimted.  When  those  ballots 
were  counted,  the  other  candidate  won 
and  was  seated.  The  other  candidate 
ham)ened  to  be  a  Republican. 

The  same  issues  and  the  same  law 
are  involved  in  the  McCloskey-McIn- 
tyre  race.  When  the  initial  count  was 
completed.  McCloAey  won  by  72 
votes.  Again,  according  to  Indiana  law. 
he  should  have  been  certified.  But  he 
wasn't. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  Either  you 
abide  by  the  initial  vote  count,  or  you 
conduct  a  fair  and  complete  recount 
That  hasn't  been  done. 

The  Republicans  corrected  Just  one 
alleged  mistake  of  double-counting, 
and  then  proceeded  to  throw  out  5,000 
ballots  on  technicalities. 

We  want  to  correct  all  the  mistakes 
in  the  initial  count  and  count  all  the 
ballots— and  may  the  candidate  with 
the  most  votes  be  seated. 


D  1150 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
RESTORA'nON  ACT  OF  1085 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 


UM 


Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  rise  to  call  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985.  This  legisla- 
tion seeks  the  same  result  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  sought  to 
achieve  when  we  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1984— the  full  restora- 
tion of  the  four  major  civil  rights  stat- 
utes to  the  broad  scope  of  coverage 
which  the  Supreme  Court  unduly  nar- 
rowed in  the  Grove  City  CoUege 
versus  Bell  decision  last  year. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  has 
limited  the  Government's  ability  to 
enforce  civil  rights  protections  in  a 
wide  spectnun  of  federally  supported 
institutions.  Many  who  opposed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  believed  that 
the  Grove  City  decision  was  specifical- 
ly iM7PUcable  only  to  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1072  and 
would  have  no  effect  on  other  identi- 
cally structured  civil  rights  statutes. 
However,  the  Grove  City  case  has  now 
been  cited  in  a  section  504  employ- 
ment case.  Conrall  versus  Darrone.  In 
that  case,  the  court  included  the  pro- 
gram specific  language  limitation  and 
cited  the  Grove  City  decision.  Conse- 
quently, coverage  under  section  504  of 
the  RehabiUtetion  Act  of  1973.  the 
primary  civil  rights  law  for  the  handi- 
ci4)ped,  has  been  expressly  limited  in 
the  same  way  the  Court  restricted  title 
IX  in  Grove  City. 

As  section  504  giuirantees  millions  of 
handicapped  Americans  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  fully  in  American 
life,  so  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
1975  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  hold  that  same  promise  for 
senior  citizens  and  minorities.  Those 
guarantees,  however,  are  in  danger  of 
being  eroded  by  the  negative  effect  of 
the  Grove  CSty  decision  on  the  en- 
forcement of  all  four  of  these  statutes. 
In  the  year  since  the  Grove  City  deci- 
sion, numerous  investigations  of  al- 
leged practices  of  sex  and  age  discrimi- 
nation have  either  been  restricted  or 
dismissed  entirely. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
sponse to  the  Grove  City  decision  by 
the  Congress  is  urgently  clear.  The 
freedoms  that  minorities,  women, 
senior  citizens,  and  the  handicapped 
have  fought  for  and  won  are  being 
summarily  stripped  away  by  this  deci- 
sion and  the  negative  message  it  sends 
to  the  American  people. 

The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985  does  not  include  last  year's  prob- 
lematic terms  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  early  passage  of 
this  Important  legislation.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  99th  Congress  must  be 
clear— no  Federal  money  will  be  used 
in  any  way  to  subsidize  dlBcrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  age.  race,  national 
origin,  or  handicap. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATE  MANIA 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

ICr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long 
can  this  Nation  endure  a  high  interest 
rate  policy  which  every  day  deprives 
Americans  of  Jobs,  cripples  the  Ameri- 
can fanner,  denies  young  Americans  a 
share  of  the  American  dream  of  home 
ownership,  compounds  our  Federal 
deficit  woes,  and  plays  smack  dab  Into 
the  hands  of  every  foreign  Importer 
wishing  to  Invade  the  American  mar- 
keU>l«ce.  costing  even  more  American 
Jobs?  How  long  will  we  endure  this 
high  interest  rate  mania  which  brings 
more  and  more  Americans  closer  to 
bankruptcy,  which  invites  American 
businesses  to  take  their  plants  and  the 
Jobs  they  create  to  foreign  lands  and 
which  contributes  dally  to  a  growing 
national  dependency  on  foreign  oil, 
chemicals,  and  refined  products?  The 
Federal  Reserve  has  recently  stopped 
loosening  credit.  Short-term  rates 
have  stopped  their  recent  and  oh,  too. 
too  brief  decline.  Mark  It  down  today. 
Interest  rates,  will  rise  again  in  1985 
and  national  recovery  will  be  threat- 
ened. 

We  badly  need  a  plan  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  money  in  America,  a  plan 
to  encourage  Americans  to  save  again. 
There  is  such  a  plan.  And  it  too  is 
coming  in  1985.  It's  called  the  Ameri- 
can Pas8bo(dt  Savings  Act 


stand  for  freedom.  Marxist-Leninist 
governments  cannot  provide  for  their 
people.  That  is  a  fact  we've  seen  again 
and  agadn  throughout  the  20tb  centu- 
ry. 

The  United  States  must  sivport  free 
and  democratic  governments  in  all 
countries,  from  Ethk4>ia  to  Poland. 
Nicaragua  to  Afghanistan.  Disease  and 
food  shortages  are  presently  reaching 
epidemic  pnvorti(nis  In  Afghanistan, 
and  the  United  States  ignores  this  sit- 
uation because  dealing  with  it  might 
cause  discomfort  to  our  ideological 
rivals.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  prohibiting 
the  Red  Cross  from  entering  Afghani- 
stan, leaving  less  than  30  doctors  to 
treat  the  thousands  of  wounded  and 
sick.  As  a  result  minor  diseaaes  and 
nearly  all  wounds  are  f  ataL  The  Soviet 
Union  has  found  themoelves  In  a  pro- 
Icmged  conflict  in  Afghanistan  which 
they  have  realised  can  only  be  won 
through  depopulation.  By  ineventing 
food  and  medical  astiiftfini—  from  al- 
tering the  country  the  Soviet  Union  is 
waging  a  one-sided  war  of  attrition 
against  the  Afghan  people. 

The  United  States  must  regain  ite 
title  as  leader  of  the  free  world.  We 
must  make  the  cmnmltment  to  help 
the  brave  Afghans  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  their  country,  as  well  as  re- 
forming the  totalitarian  governments, 
such  as  Ethiopia,  and  introducing  the 
alternative  of  free  and  democratic  gov- 
emmmt  to  all  nations  of  the  world. 


AFRICAN  RELIEF 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  be  voting  on  whether  to  appropri- 
ate $1  billion  for  famine  relief  In 
Africa.  Although  this  amount  greatly 
exceeds  the  amount  of  aid  committed 
by  the  administration,  no  one  ques- 
tions the  need  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  withering  countries  such  as 
Ethiopia. 

However,  this  aid  package  does  not 
address  the  long-term  problems  of  the 
African  nations.  The  decade-long 
drought  in  Africa  has  been  disastrous 
for  countries  such  as  Ethiopia,  but 
there  has  been  a  more  subtle  disease 
eating  away  at  the  country's  economic 
potential.  Chairman  Menglstu  has 
consolidated  his  totalitarian  regime 
through  total  suppression  of  all 
human  rights  and  has  attempted  to 
suppress  pockets  of  political  oinx>Bl- 
tion  through  intimidation  and  arbi- 
trary arrest.  „  _,  . 

Our  famine  aid  will  help  aUevlate 
the  immediate  suffering  in  Ethiopia. 
But  it  will  also  help  Menglstu  consoli- 
date his  totalitarian  rule,  asstirlng 
chronic  economic  failure. 

The  United  SUtes  must  make  its  po- 
sition   on   foreign   policy   clear.    We 


THE  FIREARMS  OWNERS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speakia.  earli- 
er this  m<mth  I  introduced  the  Fire- 
arms Owners'  Protection  Act  (HJl. 
945).  Some  Members  have  asked  why 
this  legislation  is  needed.  HA.  945  is 
needed  to  correct  a  number  of  prob- 
lems which  exist  tn  onfordng  our  cur- 
r«it  firearm  laws.  These  problems  are 
documented,  with  actual  case  studies, 
in  a  number  of  congressional  oversi^t 
hearings.  These  hearings  presented 
dear  examples  of  honest  dtiaens  being 
criminally  prosecuted  for  Inadvertent 
paperwork  errors.  They  presented 
honest  citizens  who  were  criminally 
prosecuted  because  a  key  term  was  not 
defined,  and  they  presented  honest 
dtizens  who  were  forced  to  sue  the 
Government  after  they  were  vindicat- 
ed of  any  criminal  wrongdoing,  in 
order  to  have  their  property  returned. 

These  are  the  major  problems  my 
legislation  addresses.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, who  have  not  yet  cospon- 
sored.  to  review  the  Firearms  Owner's 
Protection  Act.  I  believe  they  will  find 
my  m;>proach  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
faults  which  currently  exist.  I  will  be 
happy   to   discuss   the   provisions   of 
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H.R.  945  with  my  coUeagues  at  any 
time. 


DEFICITS  AND  OUR  CHILDREN'S 
FUTURE 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  most  basic 
of  our  traditional  values:  the  need  to 
pay  our  bills  and  pay  them  on  time. 

Congresses  come  and  Congresses  go. 
Presidents  come  and  Presidents  go. 
But  never  In  recent  history  have  any 
of  them  set  fiscal  'responsibility  as 
their  No.  1  priority  In  Oovemment. 
Now  we  see  the  results:  The  prospect 
of  a  decade-long  string  of  $200  billion 
plus  deficits. 

This  might  be  all  right  if  we  would 
pay  the  price  for  our  lack  of  responsi- 
bility. But  who  will  truly  pay  the  big- 
gest price  for  this  foolishness?  Our 
children.  What  in  the  world  are  we 
doing  to  our  children? 

This  is  more  than  unfair.  It  is 
shameful.  If  we  are  not  careful,  future 
historians  may  look  upon  our  genera- 
tion in  power  as  the  most  financially 
irresponsible  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Do  we  want  this  as  our  legacy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  using  this 
forum  again  and  again  to  warn  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
what  we  are  doing  to  our  Nation's 
future  if  deficits  are  not  cured,  espe- 
cially what  we  are  doing  to  our  chil- 
dren's future. 


VOTE  FOR  INTERSTATE  COST 
ESTIMATE  LEGISLA'nON 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
House  today  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Interstate  Cost  Estimate  legislation. 
This  bill  is  vital  to  every  State  in  the 
Union,  but  especially  to  our  Northern 
States  where  the  highway  construc- 
tion season  extends  from  April  1  to 
October  20. 

For  all  too  long,  some  500  projects 
have  been  held  hostage,  including  57 
in  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause of  the  inaction  of  this  body. 
Today  we  can  rectify  that  problem  by 
an  affirmative  vote.  Nine  cents  of 
every  gallon  of  gasoline  we  buy  goes  to 
our  highway  trust  fund.  The  users  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  have  paid  this 
tax  and  now  it  is  time  for  this  body  to 
give  that  money  back  to  the  respective 
States,  so  we  can  build  and  repair  the 
highways  that  are  so  desperately 
needed  in  our  Nation. 


NA'nONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  we  passed  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating a  week  early  In  May  1984.  as 
"National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week."  The  President  signed  the 
resolution  and  made  a  proclamation. 
During  that  time,  the  professional  and 
lay  constituency  observed  this  week 
with  advocacy  programs,  appropriate 
ceremonies,  and  other  activities.  None- 
theless, more  still  needs  to  be  done. 

On  February  26, 1986. 1  Introduced  a 
similar  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  170)  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  on  May  5, 
1985.  as  "NaUonal  Asthma  and  Allergy 
Awareness  Week." 

Because  of  these  efforts,  knowledge 
combining  the  clinical  care  and  practi- 
cal measures  will  dramatically  Increaae 
the  possibilities  for  better  health  for 
over  35  million  Americans  with 
asthma  and  allergic  diseases.  Our  chal- 
lenge today  is  to  promote  the  q>read 
of  this  knowledge  throughout  medi- 
cine and  to  patients,  their  families, 
their  employers,  and  their  teachers. 
The  payback  of  one  of  every  six  of  us 
will  be  significant'  Better  results  at 
school,  fewer  woi^dajn  lost,  and  re- 
duced economic  hardships. 

Additionally,  our  Investments  in  the 
science  of  allergy  and  immunology 
have  paid  remarkable  dividends,  ele- 
vating the  base  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, raising  standards  throughout 
our  Nation  in  medical  ««*gn«»««  and 
treatment. 

These  are  the  basic  reasons  for  sup- 
porting this  Joint  resolution  whereby  a 
special  emphasis  can  be  placed  at  the 
height  of  the  allergy  season.  May  5 
through  May  11.  Such  an  awareness 
week  helps  to  dispel  the  many  unfor- 
tunate myths  surrounding  asthma  and 
allergies,  and  helps  disseminate  better 
knowledge  to  millions  of  Americans. 
This  year,  volunteers  and  profession- 
als across  the  Nation  are  poised  to 
begin  another  extensive  program  of  in- 
formation and  educational  events  de- 
veloped to  inform  the  public  about  the 
true  nature  of  asthma  and  allerglea. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  support  for  this  effort 
wlU  help  millions  of  Americans  create 
new  and  better  choices  leading  to 
more  healthy  lives,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  this  effort 
again. 


UM 


DEMOCRA11C  CAMPAIGN  OF 
DISINFORMA'nON  REGARDING 
THE  McINTTRE-MeCLOSKET 

ISSUE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)       

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  campaign  of  disinforma- 


tion on  the  Mclntyre  situation  contin- 
ues. Today,  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Committee 
was  sent  to  the  floor  to  help  conduct 
that  campaign  In  his  remarks,  we 
found  some  very  instructive  material. 
For  instance,  he  basically  admitted 
that  there  is  an  Intent  to  see  the  task 
force  throw  out  Indiana  election  law 
despite  all  the  protestations  we  have 
heard  on  this  floor  about  fundamental 
fairness. 

He  also  claimed  that  the  Republi- 
cans threw  out  6.000  votes  in  the 
course  of  the  recount  that  took  place. 
Eleven  of  the  fifteen  counties  where 
votes  were  counted  in  Indiana  were  in 
fact  controlled  by  Democratic  recount 
boards  by  a  margin  of  2  to  1.  It  was 
not  the  Republicans  that  made  those 
decisions. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  it  is  increasingly 
evident  that  the  Democrats  want  not 
only  to  temporarily  deny  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre his  seat  in  this  Congress,  his 
rightful  seat  in  this  Congress,  but  to 
set  up  a  procedure  that  this  House  will 
have  then  to  award  the  seat  to  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  that  Is  not 
only  shameless.  It  is  shameful. 


UPDATE  ON  McCLOSKEY- 
McINTYRE  ISSUE 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
^jeaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sponding to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  Indiana  issue,  the 
McCloskey-McIntjrre  race. 

The  other  side,  the  Republicans  over 
the  last  week  have  been  making  a 
great  Issue  out  of  this  question  and 
there  is  some  confusion  that  has  been 
caused  because  of  the  representations 
that  have  emanated  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber. 

I  think  what  is  important  for  the 
American  people  to  observe  is  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration is  hearing  now  on  the  subject 
of  the  election  contest.  The  effort  is 
accelerated.  The  expectation  of  that 
committee  ia  that  a  decision  will  be 
reached  by  the  end  of  March  to  re- 
solve the  question  one  way  or  the 
other  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  deny 
Indiana  representation,  and  in  fact  the 
House  is  following  precedents  in  years 
preceding  this  time  in  order  to  resolve 
this  controversy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  sieldlng. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


FURTHER  UPDATE  ON 
McCLOSKEY-McINTYRE  ISSUE 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wUl  be 
happy  to  3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

BCr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  think  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  we  are  not 
following  precedents  from  years  past. 
There  have  been  82  similar  instances 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress.  In  all 
82  instances,  we  have  seated  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  then  resolved  the 
situation. 

What  is  happening  here  is  that  in 
fact  we  have  already  denied  the  people 
of  Indiana  their  representation  in  this 
House.  Five  hundred  thousand  people 
do  not  have  a  Representative  here 
today  to  vote  on  two  very  important 
bills.  It  is  obvious  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  Just  told  us 
that  they  will  not  have  a  Representa- 
tive here  until  at  least  the  end  of  this 
month  and  they  have  already  been 
denied  that  amount  of  time.  I  think 
that  is  the  real  situation  here.  Rick 
Mclntyre  ought  to  be  seated  and  then 
we  resolve  some  of  the  things  that  are 
before  that  task  force  at  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  and  the  gentleman  may  want  to 
respond  further  as  I  understand  it.  we 
are  going  to  be  having  some  very  cru- 
cial votes  both  today  and  later  on  next 
month.  We  are  expected  to  have  votes 
on  the  MX  missile  issue:  that  is  cer- 
tainly an  issue  of  national  and  interna- 
tional importance  at  a  time  when  we 
are  having  the  Geneva  arms  control 
talks.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana be  represented  as  we  discuss  these 
important  issues  dealing  with  agricul- 
ture and  defense  and  national  securi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


ADDITIONAL   FURTHBgt    UPDATE 
ON  McCLOSKEY-McINTTRE 

ISSUE 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  want  to  belabor  this  point  but  I 
think  the  record  needs  to  be  made 
that  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  are  not  correct. 
The  House  is  following  precedent  and 
there  are  many  precedents  preceding 
the  McCloskey-McIntyre  issue  where- 
upon the  elected  representative  from 
the  various  districts  was  not  seated  for 
many.  many,  many  months  after  the 
votes  were  cast. 

In  this  instance  we  are  talking  about 
resolving  this  issue  by  the  end  of 
March.  The  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration should  be  commended  for 
its  accelerated  effort. 

The  American  people  should  know 
the  facts  and  the  facts  have  been 
stated. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  i^ipreci- 
ate  his  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


the  true  issue  by  not  telling  the  entire 
story. 


CONTINUING  UPDATING  ON 
McCLOSKEY-McINTYRE  ISSUE 

(Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  I^>eak- 
er.  it  is  regrettable  that  we  see  so 
much  misinformation  being  bantered 
around  this  body.  The  gentleman  tram 
California,  I  do  not  know  what  his  in- 
tentions are  or  the  intentions  of  the 
majority  party,  but  I  must  say  I  am 
becoming  increasingly  more  suspicious 
as  time  goes  on  because  of  some  of  the 
things  being  said. 

Mr.  SptikitT,  1  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  California  dted  the  Indiana 
Hibner  case  which  involved  two  legis- 
lators in  the  House  of  R^reaentatives 
in  the  State  of  Indiana.  One  was  a 
Democrat,  one  happened  to  be  a  Re- 
publican, that  were  both  seated. 

They  were  seated  pending  a  further 
investigation  by  the  Indiana  legisla- 
ture. But  in  this  instance  Indiana  did 
go  ahead  and  seat  than. 

For  some  reason  they  forgot  there 
was  a  Democrat  seated  and  a  Republi- 
can seated  in  Indiana  evm  when  there 
was  a  question. 

Again,  the  precedents,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
he  keeps  talking  about  precedents  but 
there  is  none,  no  case  dted  here.  Just 
talking  about  precedents. 

A  precedent  I  believe  has  to  be  more 
definite  than  this,  not  Just  saying  a 
precedent  does  exist  for  not  seating 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  a  vague  dtlng  of  prece- 
dent, because  it  is  absolutely  not  true. 

No  one  Is  questioning  the  right  of 
this  body  or  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  investigate  any  elec- 
tion it  cares  to  investigate,  but  the 
problem  is  the  precedents  that  the 
Member  has  always  been  seated 
during  that  time  of  investigation. 
There  is  the  wrongdoing. 

For  some  reason  the  gentleman  from 
California  wants  to  duck  that  issue 
and  not  address  it,  but  Instead  doud 


SELECT  COMMISSION  ON  NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  TORRICELU  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks) 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  Is  bearing  witness  to  the 
steady  and  certain  demise  of  our  na- 
tional conmiitment  to  social  progress. 
Ftom  the  Peace  Corps  abroad  to  the 
Job  Corps  in  our  dtles.  the  great  com- 
mitments of  the  past  are  broken.  A  na- 
tional consensus  has  formed  in  the 
belief  that  America  either  cannot  or 
should  not  continue  its  common  effort 
against  the  underside  of  American  life. 

Those  who  have  presented  the 
choices  have  forgotten  an  cation.  This 
generation  can  achieve  with  Its  labor 
irtiat  oUiers  sought  to  purchase  with 
their  dfdlars.  We  can  apply  our  great- 
est resource  to  our  greatest  problems. 
A  National  Service  Program  raises 
that  possibility  and  it  is  worth  consid- 
ering. 

The  possible  price  is  a  year  of  serv- 
ice. A  time  to  select  a  naUcmal  pro- 
gram and  work  with  other  young 
Americans.  A  time  when  incmnes.  edu- 
cations, and  neighborhoods  are  put 
aside  In  a  common  endeavor.  It  is  a 
price  that  offers  dividends  to  both 
those  in  need  and  those  who  serve. 

Whoi  Preddoit  Rooaevelt  chal- 
lenged the  young  with  the  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  he  built  more  than  parks. 
President  Kennedy  offered  more  than 
a  new  vision  of  America  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  National  servioe  builds 
community  and  offers  each  generation 
the  chance  to  grow,  contribute,  and 
bel(M)g.  It  is  a  simple  conceit.  There 
are  both  opportunities  and  obUgatkms 
in  American  life.  Each  may  be  pos- 
sessed separately,  but  they  can  only  be 
valued  together. 

The  question  remains  less  whether 
the  young  will  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge than  whether  our  leaders  wiU 
have  the  courage,  confidence,  and 
wisdom  to  offer  it.  Our  perceptions  of 
the  future  are  based  on  old  assump- 
tions. Social  progress  is  considered 
something  that  must  be  purchased 
rather  than  earned.  National  security 
Is  measured  by  what  is  spent  rather 
than  what  is  provided.  Patriotism  Is 
seen  in  symbols  and  not  service. 

The  commitment  of  my  generatkm 
to  social  progress  in  America  is  real. 
The  desire  to  serve  can  be  felt.  This 
generation  has  not  faUed  to  meet  the 
ehallmge.  America  has  merely  failed 
to  offer  the  challenge.  National  service 
is  an  answer.  It  Is  time  to  consider  the 
costs,  advantages,  and  needs.  The 
Select  Commission  on  National  Servioe 
Opportunities  Act  will  provide  answers 
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to  the  questions  that  the  Congress 
must  consider. 


A  QUESTION  OF  FAIRNESS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  discussing  the  upcoming  determi- 
nation in  the  Mclntyre  case  I  think  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
that  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  we 
finally  resolved  the  problems  of  our 
subcommittees'  seatings. 

D  1210 

The  reason  why  that  was  an  issue 
was  that  we  were  initially  denied 
proper  representation  on  most  of 
those  subcommittees.  I  offered  an 
amendment  at  our  initial  meeting,  an 
amendment  of  fundamental  fairness, 
where  we  would  get  the  representation 
which  we  were  entitled  by  our  repre- 
sentation on  the  full  committee.  That 
was  denied  to  us. 

We  resolved  the  issue  today  by  get- 
ting fimdamental  fairness  in  five  out 
of  seven  subcommittees.  So  I  guess 
that  is  called  quasi-faimess,  or  semi- 
fairness,  or  fairness  sometimes,  or  fre- 
quent fairness,  but  not  full  fairness. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the  sub- 
committees on  which  we  were  denied 
fairness  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights.  That  is 
right,  the  subcommittee  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  involved  with  protecting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  this  country. 

I  Just  wonder  if  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority were  treated  in  that  fashion 
whether  they  would  have  some  con- 
cern that  a  question  of  who  should  be 
seated  in  a  particular  seat  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  might  be 
resolved  In  a  totally  fair  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  nqt  to  play 
partisan  politics,  but  when  we  see  that 
things  such  as  fundamental  fairness 
are  denied  on  representation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  that  importance,  one  has  to 
wonder  what  is  going  to  tiappen  with 
the  McCIoskey-McIntyre  case. 


It  is  absolutely  essential  in  my  own 
SUte  of  Washington  where  33  projects 
are  affected  at  a  cost  of  about  $315 
million  that  this  legislation  be  consid- 
ered and  immediately  approved. 

If  funding  is  not  available  soon  it 
will  delay  the  completion  of  the  inter- 
sUte  by  at  least  1  year.  Project  costs 
will  increase  and  related  economic  ac- 
tivity will  be  stifled. 

With  release  of  the  ICE  funds  the 
SUte  of  Washington  will  have  avaU- 
able  $226  million  for  interstate  con- 
struction. This  will  allow  critical 
projects  such  as  work  on  Interstate  90 
and  the  Tacoma  Spur  to  continue  on  a 
pnn^er  schedule. 

Any  time-consuming  disagreements 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
this  measure  would  be  regrettable  now 
that  each  body  has  approved  a 
stripped-down  version  of  the  highway 
bill. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  give  this 
legislation  positive  consideration.  I  am 
told  that  this  very  day  over  36  States 
in  our  Union  are  out  of  highway  funds 
making  it  quite  critical. 


UMI 


HIGHWAY  FUND  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DKTKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  later  today  the  legislation 
affecting  the  interstate  cost  estimate 
may  be  considered  on  the  House  floor. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  commend  Chair- 
man Howard  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  in  both  parties  for  the 
expeditious  way  they  are  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  House  for  our  consid- 
eration. 


rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  question  of  adopting 
resolutions  or  on  ordering  the  previous 
question  on  resolutions  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  imder  clause  4  of  rule  15. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  all  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  both  resolutions  and  after 
each  question  to  be  determined  by  a 
nonreoord  vote  has  been  diqwsed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question 
on  each  resolution  or  on  the  previous 
questicm  thereon,  on  which  further 
proceedings  were  pos^>oned. 


DEMOCRACY  WILL  SUCCEED 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cenUy  my  privilege  to  go  with  a  group 
to  South  America  to  leam  about  their 
agriculture.  On  that  trip  we  stopped  in 
Panama  where  we  had  a  briefing  from 
the  military  people  there  in  Panama. 
They  pointed  out.  first  of  all.  how 
South  America  has  seen  country  after 
coimtry  after  country  move  from  dic- 
tatorship over  into  where  they  have  a 
democratic  system  of  government  now. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  teU  us  about 
the  great  concern  they  had  if  we  did 
not  adequately  challenge  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  challenge 
those  countries  in  South  America.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  we  let  those 
people  see  that  communism  does  not 
work,  that  dictatorships  do  not  woi^ 
and  that  central  planning  does  not 
work. 

When  will  we  sometime  come  to 
leam  from  what  we  see  so  clearly  hv>- 
pening  in  our  country  and  in  the 
world,  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  leam 
from  what  occurs.  And  the  best  lesson 
we  can  leam  is  that  if  we  Just  let 
tilings  go  their  way  and  do  not  chal- 
lenge them,  as  we  tried  to  in  Vietnam, 
that  indeed  the  situation  will  come  our 
way.  People  will  recognise  the  advan- 
tage of  a  democratic  government  and 
we  will  see  those  countries  adopt  the 
type  of  great  system  we  have  here 
that  worlcs  so  well. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VmiNO  FOR  THE  ESTABUSH- 
MENT  OF  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
Qeged  report  (Rept  No.  M-13)  on  the 
resoluti<m  (H.  Res.  20)  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE 
AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
Ueged  report  (Rept.  No.  99-13)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  22)  providing  for 
the  establislmient  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CHILDREN.  YOUTH, 
AND  FAMILIES 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  99-14)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  25)  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Select  Ccmi- 
mlttee  on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
Ues.  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ANNOUNCEBCENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5(b)  of 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  1239.  URGENT 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  EMERGENCY 
FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  RECOV- 
ERY IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 


tion 86  and  ask  for  ita  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  M 
Retolved,  That  during  the  considermtion 
of  the  blU  (H.R.  1239)  making  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  for  emergency 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes,  all  points  of  order  against 
the  biU  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  IiClchigan  lUi. 
BoMxoR]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Iifichigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
un],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  86 
waives  points  of  orders  against  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  HH.  1239,  providing 
urgent  supplemental  i4>propriations 
for  emergency  famine  relief  and  recov- 
ery in  Africa.  This  is  a  privileged 
matter  from  the  Conunlttee  on  Appro- 
priations and  will  be  considered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
House. 

It  is  expected  that  the  gentleman 
from  BdlBsissippi,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, will  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  limit  general  debate.  Following 
general  debate,  the  bill  be  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

This  is  an  emergency  measure  re- 
sponsive to  an  evolving  crisis.  Provi- 
sions which  are  included  In  the  bill  to 
ensure  the  proper  administration  of 
this  urgent  program  constitute  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriations  bill.  A  waiver 
of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  has  been 
granted  in  this  resolution  to  protect 
those  provisions  against  a  point  of 
order. 

While  a  majority  of  the  funds  in  the 
bill  have  been  authorized,  the  waiver 
of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  also  protects 
the  unauthorized  appropriations  that 
are  included  in  the  bill  against  a  point 
of  order. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  bill  specifically  provides  that 
"funds  and  authority  *  *  *  which 
have  not  been  previously  authorized 
shall  not  be  obligated  imtil  author- 
ized." In  addition,  these  i4>propria- 
tions  would  be  authorized  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  adopted  by  the 
House  Tuesday,  H.R.  1096,  the  African 
Disaster  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  1239  is  a  biparti- 
san measure  which  provides  for  a  com- 
prehensive emergency  relief  program 
of  $1  billion.  Included  U  $6  million  in 
Public  Law  480  (Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram) assistance  and  a  $225  million 
emergency  fimd:  $137  million  is  pro- 
vided for  relief  and  recovery  activities 


and  $37.5  million  is  provided  for  assist- 
ance to  the  refugees  created  by  the 
famine. 

An  estimated  7  million  people  in 
Africa  face  imminent  starvation.  Some 
30  million  are  severely  malnourished 
and  a  total  of  150  million  in  over  20 
countries  face  famine  conditions.  I  am 
proud  that  the  House  has  begun  this 
new  Congress  by  moving  with  speed  to 
meet  this  crisis. 
I  urge  adivtion  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  routine  rule 
for  an  appropriation  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

I  want  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  to  be 
commended  for  acting  promptly  in 
bringing  this  emergency  biU  before 
the  House  today.  No  one  questions  the 
need  for  additional  famine  relief  as- 
sistance to  the  millions  of  Africans 
facing  starvation.  And  no  one  ques- 
tions that  more  money  to  pay  for 
more  food  is  needed  at  once  to  respond 
to  the  crisis  in  Africa.  Members  should 
be  aware,  however,  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  amount  provided  in  this 
appropriations  bilL 

The  total  new  f  imding  in  this  bill  is 
$1  billion.  The  administration,  which 
Is  m»n«gtng  OUT  massive  famine  relief 
program  quite  well  considering  the  dif- 
ficulties, believes  this  amount  far  ex- 
ceeds the  requirement. 

America  alone  will  be  providing  half 
of  the  entire  worldwide  famine  relief 
assistance  to  Africa  during  this  fiscal 
year.  I  think  we  are  right  to  do  so.  I 
also  think  we  should  listen  to  those  ac- 
tually running  our  program.  They  feel 
that  the  amounts  appropriated  in  this 
bill  far  exceed  the  need  and  cannot  be 
used  effectively. 

To  meet  the  need,  the  administra- 
tion asked  for  an  additional  $411  mll- 
Uon,  with  $235  million  in  supplemental 
funds  plus  reallocation  of  $176  million 
from  existing  resources. 

I  hope  the  differences  will  be  re- 
solved satisfactorily  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  administra- 
Uon.  The  need  in  Africa  is  great,  and 
we  Americans  are  going  to  be  provid- 
ing a  massive  amount  of  tree  food  to 
the  victims  of  this  terrible  famine.  I 
am  proud  of  our  contribution,  and  do 
not  want  to  see  this  effort  harmed  by 
overloading  it  with  too  much  money 
pumped  in  too  quickly. 

Let  us  move  forward  with  speed.  But 
let  us  also  proceed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion with  firm  control  and  proper 
management  of  our  famine  relief 
effort. 

If  we  have  been  viewing  our  televi- 
sion sets  recently,  we  have  seen  the 
terrible  famine  reflected  in  Ethiopia. 
We  all  feel  a  sincere  urge  to  do  what 
we  can.  and  I  know  this  body  will  pro- 
vide assistance. 


I  also  saw  on  the  news  that  there  are 
some  20  million  Americans  who  go 
himgry  at  least  2  days  a  month,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  crying  stiame  that  we 
should  allow  that  to  happen.  Hunger 
is  reaL  We  here  do  not  suffer  that,  we 
Members  of  the  House,  but  there  are 
those  iu>t  only  in  America  but 
throtighout  the  world  who  need  help. 
I  urge  q>eedy  action.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  ScBCDxal. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  monbers  of  the 
AppropriaticKis  Committee  for  having 
brought  this  bill  to  us  in  such  a  timely 
faahlim.  this  humanitarian  bill  that 
represents  the  finest  in  our  Judeo- 
Christlan  ethic  and  our  tradition  of 
compassion  in  holding  out  the  hand  of 
caring  to  those  unfortunates  around 
the  world  who  urgently  need  our  help. 
I  strongly  suwort  the  bilL  This  is  an 
emergency  bill  and.  hopefully,  it  will 
help  the  pitiful  millions  in  sub-Sahara 
Africa  who  are  faced  with  misery  and 
starvation,  to  tide  them  over  this  par- 
ticular episode. 

But  I  very  much  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  do  more  than  that.  We  are 
faced  with  a  systemic  endonic  prob- 
lem of  tTwti«i>n«»P  between  food  and 
people.  It  Is  really  very,  very  simple. 
Africa  is  increasing  ita  food  production 
by  a  little  over  1  percent  a  year— by 
about  1.1  percent  a  year,  so  the  ex- 
perts tell  us.  However,  it  has  a  tnir- 
geoning  rate  of  population  explosion 
by  which  ita  p(H>ul*tion  is  expanding 
by  a  little  over  3  percent  a  year.  So  by 
the  very  simple  process  of  arithmetic 
that  is  pregnant  with  incredible 
human  misery  and  suffering,  ooe  can 
easily  deduce  that  there  is  a  2-percent 
decrease  in  per  capita  annual  food  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  going  on  and  it  is 
increasing.  The  gap  between  growth  of 
people  and  growth  of  food,  is  increas- 
ing. Ftor  the  last  IS  years,  there  has 
beoi  a  30-pacent  decrease  in  per 
capita  food  availability.  In  the  next  IS 
years,  it  will  be  a  SO-peroent  decrease. 
Tm«g<fM»  that.  A  SO-peroent  decrease  in 
the  per  capita  food  production  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

If  something  radically  new  and  dif- 
ferent does  not  take  place,  Africa  wUl 
double  ita  pcqDulatifm  of  about  435  mil- 
lion in  about  20  years. 

Now,  the  entire  developing  worid 
was  faced  with  this  problon  a  goiara- 
tion  ago  and  remarkable  progress  has 
been  taken  in  Asia,  remarkable 
progress  lias  been  made  in  Latin 
America,  overcoming  all  kinds  of  cul- 
tural and  religious  and  political  road- 
blocks. 

Just  in  the  last  5  years,  the  two  larg- 
est countries  of  Latin  America, 
Mexico,  and  Bradl.  have  done  a  com- 
plete about  face  and  now  have  estab- 
lished a  dear  public  policy  suiHwrting 
nf[t<""*'  family  planning  programs  to 
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address  exactly  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  are  decimating  the  people  of  sub- 
Sahara  Africa  and  causing  incredible 
hardship.  Vast  progress,  impressive 
progress,  heartening  progress  is  being 
made  in  Asia,  is  belivB  made  In  Latin 
America.  But  Africa  presents  a  very 
different  story,  a  very  depressing 
story.  I  very  much  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  producing  a  compre- 
hensive integrated  program  that  goes 
beyond  increasing  food  production  fur- 
ther—and we  can  do  that.  The  OTA. 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
has  Just  given  us  a  report  with  a  whole 
laundry  list  of  suggestions  on  how 
Africa,  with  low  resource  farming, 
without  the  availabUlty  of  vast  Inputs 
of  capital,  with  very  simple  technology 
transfer,  can  significantly  increase  ag- 
ricultural production. 
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I  hope  that  we  will  fund  that  and 
support  that.  I  also  hope  that  we  will 
do  something  about  the  other  end  of 
the  equation,  without  which  Africa 
will  never  work  its  way  out  of  this 
human  morass:  without  which  we  wiU 
be  faced  with  the  need,  year  after  year 
after  year,  to  respond  to  these  repeti- 
tive waves  of  famine  which  sweep  the 
area  causing  tragedy  and  hiunan  suf- 
fering and  death  on  a  scale  that  is  ab- 
solutely mind  boggling. 

We  must  help  them  work  their  way 
out  of  their  problems  of  population 
growth.  What  does  this  mean?  Essen- 
tially, it  means  making  significant  im- 
provements in  the  status  of  women 
and  in  the  role  of  women,  if  I  had  to 
encapsulate  the  key  to  what  it  is  all 
about,  the  key  to  what  has  worked  and 
is  working  in  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
That  means  giving  young  girls  access 
to  education.  It  means  when  they 
arrive  at  16  or  17  or  18,  giving  them 
access  to  the  Job  market.  Olving  them 
access  to  credit  so  they  can  open  up  a 
little  stall  in  the  market. 

When  women  have  access  to  educa- 
tion, to  Jobs,  to  credit,  when  they  are 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  wider 
life  of  the  community  along  with  men. 
they  very  quickly  change  their  family 
size  goals.  They  do  not  need  a  lot  of  in- 
formation or  education  or  orientation 
to  do  it;  we  have  to  give  them  the 
wherewithal.  It  means  changing  some 
traditional  approaches  that  have  in- 
hibited the  liberation  of  women,  it  also 
means  giving  them  the  wherewithal, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  matenud  and 
child  health  services  with  a  strong 
family  planning  component,  so  that 
they  can  control  their  fertility  as  they 
engage  in  and  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  wider  community. 

African  women  must  be  shown  that 
appropriate  technology  can  take  the 
place  of  additional  children  in  han- 
dling the  family  chores. 

At  the  same  time,  they  must  be 
taught  that  Improved  health  care  and 
nutrition  will  reduce  the  infant  mor- 


tality rate  and  assure  that  their  chil- 
dren will  survive  to  maturity  and  will 
be  around  to  take  care  of  them  in 
their  old  age. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Rome,  a  CoDel 
consisting  of  myself,  Hr.  Luja*  of  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Rob  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  BiTRTOR  of  Indiana,  met  with  offi- 
cials from  the  U.8.  Pood  and  Agricul- 
tural Organisation.  Including  PAO  Di- 
rector General  Edauard  Saouma  and 
our  former  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  PAO  Ambaandor 
Mlllicent  FenwidL  Our  mlsiion  w«i  to 
discuss  the  moat  effective  methods  to 
end  the  constant,  repetitive  waves  of 
famine  that  have  swept  over  sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa  in  recent  decades. 

We  were  greatly  encouraged  to  learn 
that  FAO  shares  our  convletlon  that 
Africa's  rapid  population  growth  must 
be  reduced  In  order  to  achieve  any 
long-lasting  success  in  overcoming  the 
ravages  of  famine. 

Purthermore,  PAO  officials  also  rec- 
ognise that  the  introduction  of  appro- 
priate agricultural  technology  can  be 
used  as  a  natural  starting  point  to  con- 
vince African  women  that  such  farm- 
ing aids  can  be  adequate  substitutes 
for  additional  children. 

Mr.  £bieaker.  I  urge  members  of  the 
committee  to  consider  efforts  to  bring 
down  Africa's  explosive  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  as  part  of  any  long-term 
plan  to  solve  the  ills  that  are  ravaging 
sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Without  such  population  efforts,  we 
will  never  be  successful  in  ending  the 
suffering  and  misery  that  periodically 
sweeps  over  the  region.  Nor  will  be 
ended  the  repeated  billion-dollar  emer- 
gency food  appeals  to  the  generosity 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  which  can 
be  expected  to  reoccur  with  depreving 
regularity  over  the  years  to  come— and 
at  larger  and  larger  cost  so  long  as  In- 
creases in  population  growth  race 
ahead  of  food  production. 

Bfr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  other  speakers.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  my  colleague  the 
gentleman     from     California     [Mr. 

COSLHOl. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Blr.  Speaker.  I  Just  want  to  Join  in 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  As  one  who  was  Just  in  Africa 
last  year  and  witnessed  some  of  the 
concerns  there,  the  problem  really  is 
the  population  growth.  We  do  howev- 
er, need  to  take  care  of  this  cturrent 
situation  immediately  on  a  short-term 
basis. 

There  is  a  signf  leant  long-term  prob- 
lem that  we  need  to  address  as  well.  I 
applaud  the  committee  for  moving  for- 
ward, but  we  need  to  do  more  things  in 
line  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  few  in 
this  body  today  would  argue  that  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  sub-Saharan 


Africa  overcome  the  current  emergen- 
cy famine  conditions,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  way  the  American  people  and 
our  government  have  responded. 

Emergency  food  and  relief  will  help 
to  lessen  the  current  Impact  of  famine 
and  drought  of  the  people  of  sub-Sa- 
haran Africa.  Indeed,  this  crisis,  like 
all  crisis,  will  pass.  Yet  the  persistence 
of  hunger,  as  the  backdrop  of  daily  life 
in  Africa,  will  continue. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  per  capita 
agricultural  production  in  Africa  has 
been  declining.  Population  is  growing 
faster  than  food  production.  Today, 
there  is  less  food  per  person  than 
there  was  In  1960.  Many  countries  in 
Africa  that  previously  exported  food 
to  the  world  are  now  importing  it. 

As  has  been  consistently  stated  here 
today,  we  must  look  beyond  the  short- 
term  response  and  se^  a  long-term  so- 
lution to  Africa's  food  problems.  With- 
out some  concrete  programs  to  control 
Africa's  population  and  to  transfer  ap- 
propriate technology  to  help  African 
farmers  increase  their  food  produc- 
tion, there  is  no  way  that  Africa  wiU 
be  able  to  feed  Itself  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  do  it 
alone.  What  is  needed  is  unprecedent- 
ed cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  nar 
tions  in  addressing  not  only  hunger 
and  poverty.  Cooperation  is  needed  in 
developing  innovative  policies  relating 
to  population  growth  resources,  envi- 
ronment, trade,  investment,  and  devel- 
opment. 

Bfr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SpMker,  I  too,  want  to  commend  the 
gentlemen  who  have  Just  addressed 
the  House  expressing  the  other  side  of 
this  equation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  other  speak- 
er left,  and  I  believe  the  other  side  is 
finished. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QT7ILLEN.  One  additional 
Member  sent  word  that  he  wanted  1 
minute  in  support  of  the  rule,  but  he 
is  not  here.  Should  he  arrive,  I  wiU 
yield  it.  Otherwise,  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3%  minutes  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  DS  LA  GAazAl. 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  this 
rule  but  I  would  like  to  make  at  least  a 
brief  mention  of  why  the  situation 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  in  Africa  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
things  that,  some  were  mentioned  by 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Schkukr,  in  his  re- 
marks a  few  minutes  ago. 

About  16  years  ago,  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  under  then  chairman,  the 


distinguished  Texan.  Mr.  W.R.  Poage, 
traveled  through  the  area  of  Africa 
that  finds  itself  in  drastic  trouble.  I 
was  among  the  group  that  traveled 
with  him  and  16  years  ago,  he  said 
what  would  happen,  exactly  his  pre- 
dictl(m,  and  he  said,  "Heaven  forbid 
that  it  ever  come  to  pass."  But  it  has 
come  to  pass.  The  main  reason  that  it 
happened  was  Just  three  things:  They 
did  not  take  care  of  their  soil:  they  did 
not  take  care  of  their  water,  and  they 
had  the  wrong  system  of  government. 

Those  three  things  brought  them 
basically  to  the  situation  they  find 
themselves  in.  They  let  the  farmer  fall 
by  the  wayside.  They  did  not  use  the 
technology  that  was  available,  as 
meager  as  it  might  have  been.  The 
government  did  not  protect  the  agri- 
cultural section.  Merely  to  say  now 
that,  well,  the  desert  is  moving  south, 
well,  the  desert  did  not  have  to  move 
south.  The  desert  could  have  been 
contained:  it  may  be  too  late  now. 
Hopefully,  it  can  still  be  contained. 

We  have  to  now  work  in  tandem  be- 
cause the  nations  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing us,  cannot  sustain  for  food  the 
countries  that  are  suffering.  We  have 
to  bring  them  back  to  some  semblance 
of  productivity  at  least  in  the  basic 
areas.  The  grains,  edible  beans  or  the 
things  that  they  are  accustomed  to  in 
that  particular  areas. 

How  odd  that  we  should  be  debating 
about  the  same  time  keeping  our  farm- 
ers on  the  land,  and  keeping  the  farm- 
ers available  to  conserve  the  land  and 
to  conserve  the  water  so  that  we 
might,  hopefully,  not  that  we  could  be 
in  as  drastic  a  situation,  because  we 
are  so  diversified  and  the  good  Lord 
has  given  us  the  geography  not  to 
have  a  famine  of  that  proportion. 

For  example,  recently  Mrs.  Rupee  of 
the  Peace  Corps  has  asked  for  volun- 
teers to  go  work  in  agriculture:  the  soil 
conservationists.  The  people  that 
would  work  in  technology,  in  irriga- 
tion, in  agronomy  and  seeds  and  the 
things  that  are  needed.  So  we  cannot 
put  the  one  aside  and  only  worry 
about  the  immediate,  because  the  im- 
mediate can  become  permanent.  We, 
in  the  rest  of  the  nations,  will  not  be 
able  to  provide,  in  a  permanent 
manner,  the  needs  that  they  have 
now. 

We  have  got  to  get  their  farmers 
back  on  the  land:  we  have  to  give  them 
the  resources.  Every  time  that  you 
give  some  food,  you  should  also  give  a 
plow  or  a  rake  or  a  hoe.  E^rery  time 
that  you  give  some  food,  you  should 
bring  one  more  farmer  that  can  feed, 
in  our  country  80,  in  that  country 
probably  it  would  be  less,  but  it  has  to 
be  done  in  tandem  and  we  should  not 
forget  that  because  our  charity,  our 
compassion.  our  sensitivity  all  can  go 
for  naught  if  you  do  not  correct  the 
basic  problem  which  is,  they  did  not 
keep  their  farmers  on  the  land. 


Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  toble. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  HJl.  1189,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIA'nONS 
FOR  EIi03lGENCY  FARM 
CREDIT 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rutes,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  85  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RH.gS 

Reaolved,  That  upoo  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shsll  be  In  order  to  consUVtr  In 
the  HouM  the  bOl  (HJt  IIW)  to  provide  ad- 
ditional emerBeney  credit  to  fann  produc- 
ers; to  provide  funds  to  (oreio  foraclosare 
and  defer  payment  of  btdebtodneas;  and  to 
determioe  damages  caused  by  embargoes  OD 
the  tale  and  delivery  of  aplcaltand  oom- 
modities.  either  thnnisfa  dlreet  embarto  or 
failure  to  adl  competitively:  and  for  other 
purposes.  Detate  on  the  bUl  shall  oontlnue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  eqnally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranklnc  minority  membw  of  the  Oommtttee 
on  Appropriations,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  to  final  pamaie  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
DcRUCK]  is  recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentlonan 
fran  Ohio  [Mr.  Lara],  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  85  provides  for  consider- 
ation of  HH.  1189,  urgmt  8UiK>lemen- 
tal  appropriations  for  onergency  agri- 
cultural credit  As  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  this  is  the  second  of  two  emer- 
gency agricultural  measures  we  have 
considered  on  consecutive  days.  Yes- 
terday we  considered  a  measure  re- 
ported from  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee. This  rule  provides  for  consider- 
ation of  another  approach  to  this  criti- 
cal problem,  reported  from  the  ^pro- 
priations  Committee. 

This  rule  provides  that  H.R.  1189 
will  be  considered  in  the  House. 
Debate  on  the  bill  is  limited  to  1  hour, 
and  the  time  will  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  debate  on  the  bill,  the  previ- 
ous questions  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bilL  And  finally,  one 
motion  to  recommit  is  provided  by  this 
rule. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  this  nde  is 
that  no  amautanents  will  be  in  order 
when  the  bill  is  considered  in  the 
House.  As  I  have  already  noted.  Just 
yesterday  we  considered  a  comprehen- 
sive emergency  agricultural  credit  bill 
frmn  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
authorizing  committee  in  the  House 
for  these  issues.  That  measure  was 
considered  under  an  open  rule  and 
Members  had  a  fuU  opportunity  to 
offer  amwidments  to  that  bilL 

Today,  we  will  be  ccmsidering  a 
measure  repented  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  approiHlaticHis 
contained  in  this  bill  pertain  to  a 
single  department  and  are  primarily 
provided  tat  one  purpose,  to  provide 
funds  for  loan  guarantees  made  by  the 
Fumers  Home  Administration.  The 
Rules  Committee  felt,  therefore,  that 
in  light  of  the  extensive  debate  and 
oppmtunlty  for  amendments  on  Vbe 
measure  considered  yesterday,  as  well 
as  the  sin^e-puipoae  nature  of  this 
bill,  that  the  membership  should  have 
an  oppcHtunity  to  consider  this  meas- 
ure as  expeditiously  as  poHlble.  wttta 
an  up  or  down  vote.  This  rule  wfU  ac- 
complish that  objective. 

Mr.  l^>ealEer,  much  was  said  yester- 
day in  the  debate  cm  the  Agriculture 
Committee  bOl.  and  I  need  not  r^ter- 
ate  the  ocmoem  we  all  share  for  the 
situation  our  farmers  face.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  situation  is  critlcaL 
Time  is  of  the  essence  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide assistance  before  the  planting 
season.  It  is  imperative  that  the  House 
have  an  opportunity  to  worti  its  will 
on  this  emergency  legislation 

HJl.  1189's  primary  objective  Is  to 
provide  assistpanrf  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Admlnistntion  in  a  iHOgram 
that  has  proved  very  suocevful  over 
the  years.  The  Appropriatkms  C«n- 
mlttee  has  recommended  a  siqiplemen- 
tal  commltmmt  of  $1  billion  in  guar- 
anteed operating  loans.  I  would  also 
like  to  note,  Mr.  ^leako-,  that  these 
guarantees  have  no  immfdlatie  impact 
on  the  budget  or  the  deficit.  The  guar- 
antees result  in  expenditures  by  the 
Government  only  if  and  when  a  bor- 
rower defaults  on  a  guaranteed  loan. 

This  bill  also  apprcMNiates  $17  mfl- 
lion  to  provide  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. This  funding  wHl  allow  this 
agency  to  provide  the  manix>wer  to 
assess,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  which 
borrowers  qualify  for  a  temporary  de- 
ferral of  prlncUwl  and  interest  in 
order  to  forestall  foredoeure. 

Funds  are  also  provided  in  HJl.  1189 
for  the  Economic  Research  Service  to 
study  the  causes  of  losses  suffered  by 
agricultural  producers  over  the  last  10 
years.  Finally,  the  committee  directs 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  available  previously  appr(H>ri- 
ated  funds  in  programs  designed  to 
make  loans,  restructure  debt  and 
extend  loan  guarantees. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  closed  rule.  It  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  this  supplemental 
appropriation  for  emergency  agricul- 
tural credit  In  the  House.  This  means 
that  the  biU  wlU  be  debated  for  1  hour 
and  no  amendments  will  be  allowed, 
no  amendments  to  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  attempted  to  amend  this  rule 
to  allow  for  one  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  take 
the  additional  loan  guarantees  over 
$650  million  out  of  the  Synfuels  Cor- 
poration funds  but.  unfortunately,  my 
Democratic  friends  on  the  committee 
outnumber  us  and  they  did  not  want 
to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  do 
this.  So  this  amendment  was  not  made 
in  order  and  we  have  a  closed  rule 
unless  by  some  chance  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  might  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  an  amendment,  which  I 
know  he  will  not  do. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  something 
that  has  come  to  my  attention  since 
yesterday. 

We  had  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  this  morning  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  testifying  not  only  on 
this  type  legislation  but  other  matters 
dealing  with  agriculture,  and  I  asked 
him  specifically  about  the  $650  million 
that  the  administration  Is  making 
available  through  present  ordinary 
channels  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  how  the  program  was 
working. 

He  said  it  Is  working  fine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  put  on  over 
1.000  individuals  on  Farmers  Home 
since  the  program  was  announced. 

Not  only  that.  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  the  Secretary  took  the  position 
that  if  they  needed  additional  money 
over  and  above  the  $650  million  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  that  it 
would  be  made  available.  That  Is 
under  existing  legislation. 

The  question  I  have  to  ask  Is:  Why 
are  we  going  to  go  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  going  to  take  a  month  or 
6  weeks  longer  to  implement  when  we 
now  have  an  ongoing  program  that 
can  help  the  farmers  now?  I  have  to 
ask  that  question,  and  I  have  not 
gotten  any  answers.  Certainly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  indicat- 
ed that  addltonal  moneys  over  and 
above  the  $650  million  would  be  avail- 
able. I  begin  to  wonder  what  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is. 

Certainly,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
President's  debt  adjustment  program 
was  designed  to  obtain  the  objectives 
that  people  have  been  talking  about 
here  for  the  last  day.  The  President's 
programs  provides  for  $650  million  in 
loan  guarantees  for  debt  adjustment 


for  substandard  or  worse  loans  held  by 
private  lenders,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1985  crop  operating  expenses.  This  bill 
will  add  principal  and  interest  deferral 
provisions  for  certain  Farmers  Home 
borrowers  which  substantially  dupli- 
cate, but  at  much  greater  cost,  action 
already  taken  by  this  administration. 

iix.  Speaker.  I  am  wondering,  then, 
whether  or  not  the  provision  in  this 
legi^tion  permitting  producers  of  ag- 
ricultural products  to  use  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program  to  restructiire  existing 
debt  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  going 
forward,  because  the  administration 
says  we  do  not  need  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  now  we  want 
to  run  farm  loans  through  the  SBA 
rather  than  going  though  the  ongoing 
program  designed  especially  for  farm- 
ers. I  do  not  know.  These  are  questions 
I  am  certain  that  should  be  answered 
by  the  people  who  are  advocating  that 
we  adopt  this  legislation. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  wants  to 
help  the  farmers  now.  I  want  to  help 
the  taxpayers  now.  In  view  of  what 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  Just 
said  this  morning,  if  we  need  more 
than  $650  million  in  loan  guarantees  it 
is  going  to  be  available:  why  do  we  not 
proceed  down  that  road? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  £b)eaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  pointed  out  that  we  are  effectively 
considering  a  closed  rule  here.  I  think 
that  anybody  who  votes  for  this  rule 
has  to  understand  that  this  Is  simply  a 
new  device  to  give  us  a  closed  rule,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that. 

Is  It  the  gentleman's  understanding, 
or  was  there  any  understanding  at  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  regarding  the 
amount  that  this  bill  represents  over 
the  Budget  Act's  311  allocation?  It  is 
my  understanding  that  with  this  par- 
ticular bill  that  we  will  exceed  the 
outlay  figure  under  the  budget  311  al- 
location. Was  there  any  discussion  of 
that  at  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  LATTA.  There  was. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi.        

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  guarantees  do  not 
come  within  the  budget  celling,  and 
for  that  reason  and  others,  the 
amoimt  of  money  here  does  not  touch 
the  budget  at  all.  the  302  allocation  at 
aU. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


I  have  one  other  question,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further.  We  do 
have  $17  million  in  here  for  additional 
salaries  and  expenses,  which  I  under- 
stand Is  over  and  above  the  311  outlay. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Funds  In  this  bill  do 
not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  a  possible 
section  311  violation.  Section  4  of  the 
budget  resolution  for  1985  provides 
that  section  311  of  the  budget  act  will 
not  apply  when  a  measure  would  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its  appro- 
priate allocation  pursuant  to  section 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  currently  $5.2 
billion  below  its  discretionary  budget 
authority  total.  Therefore,  no  section 
311  point  of  order  Ues  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  let  me  state  it 
well,  because  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
get  this  clarified.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  telling  us  that  this 
does  not  exceed  the  311  figure? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  within  the  terms  of  the 
budget  resolution,  no  point  of  order 
would  be  under  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act  because  of  any  funds  in 
thisbilL      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  m\ist 
say.  if  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  that  that  is  not  my  understand- 
ing of  the  situation,  but  that  in  fact 
the  Appropriations  Committee  Is  using 
its  308  figures  or  iU  302  allocation  in 
order  to  Justify  this  figure,  but  in  fact 
we  wiU  exceed  the  311  figure  in  the 
budget  if  we  spend  the  additional  $17 
million.  I  do  want  to  clarify  that. 

Maybe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  an  answer. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1985  passed  the  Senate 
on  September  26  and  the  House  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  By  the  terms  of  section  4(a). 
the  totals  in  that  resolution  for  budget 
authority  and  outlays  shall  be  consid- 
ered ceilings  for  purposes  of  enforce- 
ment imder  section  311  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

However,  by  the  terms  of  section 
4(b).  of  the  budget  resolution  if  a  bill 
or  conference  report  or  amendment 
would  cause  the  ceilings  to  be  exceed- 
ed, no  point  of  order  would  He  under 
section  311  of  the  Budget  Act  if  the 
bill  or  amendment  or  conference 
report  would  be  within  the  commit- 
tee's allocation  of  discretionary  budget 
authority  under  section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  31.  1985. 
Chairman  Gray  Informed  the  Speaker 
that  based  on  action  to  date,  outlays 
exceeded  the  ceiling  by  $781  million. 
Since  the  celling  for  outlays  has  been 
exceeded,  further  scorekeeplng  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  be  con- 
ducted under  section  4(b).  which  meas- 
ures discretionary  budget  authority  in 
our  bills  against  our  allocation  of  dis- 


cretionary budget  authority  under  sec- 
tion 302(a). 

Discretionary  budget  authority  in 
our  bills  to  date  is  under  our  allocation 
by  $5,281  mlUion. 

The  total  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority In  the  two  bills  we  will  consid- 
er today  Is  $898  million,  of  which  $880 
million  Is  in  the  famine  relief  bill,  and 
$18  million  Is  in  the  farm  credit  bill.  If 
these  two  bills  are  adopted,  without 
amendment,  we  will  still  be  within  our 
allocation  of  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority by  $4.4  billion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  question  I  would 
have  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
this:  Because  there  are  no  waivers  in 
the  rule,  does  a  point  of  order  exist 
against  this  spending  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  to  comply  with  311? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Not  at  this  point,  if  the 
gentleman  Is  asking  me  to  answer  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  i4>preciate  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GcKASl. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  explanation 
that  was  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  on  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  believe  very 
wholeheartedly  that  we  have  not  given 
suf f icent  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  to  what  already  is  on  the 
books  and  what  is  ready  and  able  to 
serve  our  farmers  In  these  dire  circum- 
stances. It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
budget  busting  without  the  need  to  do 
so  at  the  moment.  Perhaps  at  some 
moment  in  the  near  future  we  will 
have  to  bust  the  budget,  and  if  we  do 
have  to  do  it,  the  Secretary  maintains, 
according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  that  there  will  be  even  addition- 
al funds  besides  the  ones  already  exist- 
ing in  the  program  to  meet  those  addi- 
tional requirements. 

But  what  makes  matters  worse  is 
that  even  If  the  majority  has  its  way 
and  the  extra  money  should  be  ex- 
pended, why  not  have  a  rule  which 
would  allow  us  to  transfer  some  of 
that  sum  of  money  from  an  existing 
program,  thus  giving  us  a  sense  of  pay 
as  you  go,  if  indeed  those  money  have 
to  be  expended?  That  Is  the  bad  part 
of  this  entire  rule  that  we  are  contem- 
plating here. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  may  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, that  the  reason  we  are  not  doing 
that  is  because  we  did  not  have  the 
votes  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  proposed  the  amend- 
ment that  was  going  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
and  we  came  up  short.  We  Just  did  not 
have  the  votes.  But  I  agree  with  the 


gentleman,  we  ought  to  be  tapping 
some  of  those  particular  funds  which 
are  not  needed  in  other  areas  such  as 
synfuels. 

BCr.  GEKAS.  And  because  we  are 
not.  we  are  simply  adding  to  the  defi- 
cit. Here  we  have  a  chance.  No  matter 
what  we  do.  we  are  going  to  add  to  the 
deficit,  but  here  we  could  soften  the 
blow,  so  to  speak,  and  mlnlmfaie  the 
damages  of  adding  to  the  deficit. 

■Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Bdr.  CONTE.  Mr.  %)eaker.  we  could 
pay  that  whole  bill  out  of  the  synfuel 
money. 

BSr.  GEKAS.  All  right  Then  we  are 
zeroing  out  with  a  minimal  damage 
from  the  deficit 

Mr.  CONTE.  But  they  are  not  going 
to  give  us  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  understand  that  So 
we  should  vote  against  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKiat  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Gnus]  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Bfr.  DiauUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  TkaxukI. 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Let  me  say.  BCr.  Speaker,  that  the 
issue  here,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  question 
of  what  happen  to  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Will  indeed  the  guar- 
antees that  this  bill  provides  for  be 
able  to  be  r^iaid  or  will  the  loans  be 
able  to  be  repaid? 

These  guarantees  are  guaranteed. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  be 
repaid  depends  upon  a  multitude  of 
factors.  One  of  the  critical  factors  in 
this  equation  will  be  what  we  do  in  the 
1985  farm  bill.  The  administration  or 
the  President  calls  it  the  Agricultural 
Farm  Adjustment  Act  I  call  it  the  Ag- 
riculture Annihilation  Act  of  1985. 

If  this  body  and  the  other  body 
follow  the  President  over  the  cliff  on 
his  farm  bill.  I  want  to  assure  the 
Members  that  this  proposal  will  cost 
money  because  the  farmers  will  be  in 
default  and  they  are  going  to  lose 
their  farms  and  rural  Americans  and 
smalltown  merchants  are  going  down 
the  tube  with  the  farmers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Members 
will  pledge  to  support  the  Democratic 
alternatives  to  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent's Agriculture  Annihilation  Act  of 
1985.  we  can  assiue  that  the  farmers 
WiU  be  able  to  make  these  credit  pay- 
ments, and  It  is  not  going  to  cost  the 
country  a  nlckle  in  this  bill. 

Vx.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  am  always  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  who  has  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  American  farmer  at 
heart. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  something  about  a 
new  farm  bilL  The  annihilation  bill? 

I  asked  the  Secretary  this  morning 
whether  or  not  that  bUl  Is  ready,  and 
the  bill  is  not  even  ready.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman seen  it  even  before  it  has  been 
prepared? 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  Mr.  ^waker.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Department  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture had  a  press  c(mference  last 
wedc.  on  Friday.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
send  to  the  gentleman  the  information 
he  put  out  at  that  time  and  that  was 
hand  delivered  to  my  office.  The  gen- 
tleman win  be  totally  amaxed  at  what 
they  are  doing  to  his  agriculture  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well.  I  will  have  to  read 
It  first 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  for  a  mmnent  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  dialog  with  the  gentleman 
because  I  want  to  answer  his  question. 

Second,  the  Secretary  was  before 
our  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations yesterday.  I  asked  him 
medflcally  who  was  accountable  and 
responsible  for  the  provlskms  that  I 
saw  and  that  had  been  made  public  In 
fairly  qwdfic  language,  and  he  said  It 
was  the  President 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempne.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  f rtmi  Michigan 
[Mr.  Thaxubk]  has  eiqyired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  yield  1 
it^tMHfinRi  minute  to  the  gentleman 
fitMn  Michigan  [Mr.  Tbaxlbi]  so  he 
may  ocmtinue. 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  did  not  hear  the  last 
part  of  the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  Mr.  Qpeaket.  I 
asked  him  yesterday  before  our  com- 
mittee. "Who  Is  the  author  of  this?  Is 
the  President  taking  credit  for  the 
Farm  Act  of  1985?" 

He  said.  "Absolutely.  This  Is  the 
President's  proposal,  and  he  stands 
100  percent  behind  it" 

I  will  send  the  gentleman  a  copy  of 
it 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  love  to  see  it 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  And  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman will  Join  with  me  in  opposing 
it. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  cm  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  e^Teaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
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Evl- 


point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  260.  nays 
149,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  20] 
TEAS-2M 


Wktklna 

WUBWO 

WMver 
Webar 
WelM 
WbMt 


Archer 
Armey 
AuColn 


Bartlett 
Barton 


WhlUey 

WMtten 

WUion 

WIrth 

Wtoe 

Wolpe 

NATS-U9 

OradlwMi 

Oreen 

Ottn 

Orotberi 

Oundereon 

Hammerwhrnldt 


Wriaht 
Wjrden 
Tate* 

Tatron 
Younc  (MO) 


Alexander 


Andrews 

Annumlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aapln 

Atklne 


OarcU 

Oaydoe 

Oejdenion 

Gephardt 

Olbtoons 

QUniAn 

OUekman 


BedeU 
BeUemon 
Bennett 
Bereuter 


BevUl 


Boland 

Baaer(TN) 
Boalor(MI> 
Booker 
Bonkl 


Ooidon 

Oray(IL) 

Ouartnl 

HaU(OH> 

Haa  Ralph 

Haaaam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawklni 

Hayea 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hmdon 

Hertel 


Boacher 

Boxer 

Brooka 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Callahan 


UM 


Our 

Chappy 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

CoUlna 

Combest 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coyne 
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D  ISIO 

Messrs.  BOULTER.  MOORE.  NICH- 
OLS. CHANDLER.  EMERSON. 
BATEMAN.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  KEMP, 
and  O'BRIEN,  and  Mrs.  BENTLET 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  BCississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  UBAVB 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remariES  on  the 
bill.  HJl.  1239.  and  that  I  may  include 
extraneous  matter. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  EMERGEN- 
CY FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  RE- 
COVERT  IN  AFRICA 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
aUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1239)  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
SO.  1986.  for  emergency  famine  relief 
and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and  pending  that  motion. 
Mr.  SpesJur,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  general  debate  on  the  bill  be  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Coim]  and  myself. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whxttxh]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BoniorI  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
requests    the    gentleman    from    New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  to  aastmie  the 
chair  temporarily. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  1239,  with  Mr.  Stiatton,  Chair- 
man pro  tempore,  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whittxr]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  BCtssisslppl  [Mr.  Wbittkn]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  mjmelf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1239  makes 
available  a  level  of  $1  billion  over  a  2- 
year  period,  for  emergency  famine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa. 

The  funds  in  the  bill  are  designed  to 
assist  an  estimated  14  to  20  million 
people  in  some  20  African  countries 
overcome  the  effects  of  a  prolonged 


drought  and  other  conditions  that 
have  caused  a  sharp  decline  in  food 
production. 

Funds  are  provided  in  two  parts,  the 
first  part  to  be  available  immediately 
and  the  second  part  when  the  Presi- 
dent determines  the  money  is  needed. 
The  various  sections  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows:  $480  million  for  donated 
food  aid— Title  II  of  PubUc  Law  480— 
of  which  up  to  $100  million  can  be 
used  for  inland  transportation:  $120 
million  in  competitives  sales  or  barter 
to  African  countries:  $137  million  in 
international  disaster  assistance  of 
which  $2.5  million  is  to  be  used  for  op- 
erating expenses  for  monitoring  of  the 
food  aid  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development:  $12.5  million  for 
migration  and  refugee  assistance;  and 
$25  million  for  replenishment  of  the 
Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  As- 
sistance Fund. 

The  second  part  of  the  funding  pro- 
vides $225  million  for  an  emergency 
reserve  for  African  famine  relief 
which  may  be  used  at  any  time  the 
President  certifies  that  the  fimds  are 
needed. 

In  addition  provisions  are  included 
in  the  bilf  which  require  that  before 
any  of  the  fimds  may  be  obligated 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  must 
certify  that  a  plan,  on  a  country  by 
country  basis,  has  been  established 
which  will  ensure  effective  use  of  the 
funds  and  that  the  food  provided  will 
be  delivered  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
manner  and  be  distributed  to  those 
most  in  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  nearly  every 
American  knows,  the  crisis  in  Africa  is 
real,  and  it  is  now.  We  must  respond 
promptly  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
help  alleviate  the  terrible  famine 
which  so  many  face.  I  believe  the  bill 
before  you  provides  what  is  needed 
and  it  does  this  on  an  urgent  basis. 

BIr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
the  situation  which  we  have  seen  on 
television  and  elsewhere  and  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  about  the 
situation  in  Ethiopia  and  several  other 
countries  in  Africa.  My  colleagues 
have  described  the  situation  in  great 
detail  during  debate  on  the  rule. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues what  is  involved  here  and  why 
the  bill  contains  an  increase  over  the 
request  of  the  President. 

In  prior  years  I  have  given  lots  of  at- 
tention to  foreign  aid  and  to  the  deal- 
ings with  foreign  countries.  In  the 
first  place  you  have  to  deal  with  the 
existing  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries. You  do  not  accomplish  anything 
by  getting  headlines  here  and  passing 
bills  here  if  you  cannot  get  the  food 
inside  the  countries  to  the  people  who 
need  it. 

What  we  have  done  here  is  provide 
funds  to  meet  this  problem,  primarily 
to  buy  American  food,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  takes  up  to  3  months 


to  get  the  food  where  it  is  needed,  we 
have  provided  some  means  where  they 
could  go  ahead  and  get  some  now. 

One  important  thing  we  have  done 
which  results  in  an  increase  above  the 
President's  request  is  provide  a  reserve 
of  $225  million  to  be  used  if  other 
funds  are  exhausted  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  submits  a  plan  and  the 
President  certifies  the  funds  are  essen- 
tial. To  ensure  the  effective  use  of  the 
reserve  funds,  they  may  remain  avaO- 
able  for  obligation  until  Septonber  30. 
1986. 

Our  objective  is  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent some  power  to  see  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  receiving 
food  aid  cooperate  on  the  other  end  so 
that  the  food  and  the  assistance  can 
get  inside  that  coimtry  and  to  the 
people  who  need  it. 

We  also  provide  that  on  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  head  of  the  AID  Pro- 
gram that  $100  million  can  be  used 
primarily  by  people  who  handle  it  on  a 
private  basis  to  transport  the  food 
inside  the  countries. 

I  have  been  told  many  things  by 
those  who  have  visited  Ethiopia.  But  it 
is  a  sovereign  country  with  a  govern- 
ment that  differs  greatly  from  our 
own.  We  are  dependent  upon  their  co- 
operation to  get  the  food  to  where  it  is 
needed.  We  may  not  agree  with  that 
government's  phllowKihy.  but  we 
shouldn't  let  that  get  in  the  way  of 
providing  this  most  needed  humanitar- 
ian assistance. 

Now  I  have  seen  many  investigations 
where  we  had  folks  on  this  side  who 
handled  these  programs,  they  totA  it 
abroad  and  piled  it  out  on  the  side- 
walk, you  ndght  say,  on  the  wharf, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  So  this  is  a 
problem  not  only  of  providing  food, 
but  distributing  it  and  getting  it  to  the 
place  where  it  is  needed. 

So  the  increases  above  the  adminis- 
tration's request  are  readily  support- 
able. They  are  tied  tightly  by  having 
to  have  certification  from  the  head  of 
the  AID  Program  for  distribution  and 
the  President  himself  must  certify  the 
need  for  the  reserve  funds.  He  has  the 
right  to  see  whether  the  funds  are 
used  or  not.  which  gives  him  some  au- 
thority in  working  out  proper  agree- 
ments with  the  governments  there. 

Now  I  say  again  that  these  funds  are 
greatly  needed.  I  will  not  describe  the 
need  in  detail  here  as  my  coUeagues 
have  seen  the  reports  on  television 
and  in  the  media. 

I  think  that  we  should  support  this 
bill,  I  do  support  it,  and  the  additions 
that  I  teU  the  Members  about  are.  I 
think,  necessary  to  make  the  program 
work.  Headlines  over  here  do  not  solve 
the  problem  over  there  or  shipping 
food  overseas  and  not  distributing  it 
does  not  solve  it. 

We  have  got  to  woi^  with  that  gov- 
ernment because  you  cannot  distribute 


anything  in  any  country  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  government. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  my  chairman  for  expedi- 
tiously moving  this  most  important 
supplementaL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strongest 
support  of  HJl.  1239,  urgent  supple- 
mental approprlati<HU  biU  for  taatx- 
gency  famine  relief  and  recovery  in 
Africa.  Today  we  seek  to  complete 
needed  action  m  additional  assistance 
to  African  nations  devistated  by  the 
decade-long  drought.  Earlier  in  the 
week  we  inxnrlded  the  necessary  au- 
th<Hlty  for  additioDal  nmifood  and 
medical  assistance;  today  we  provide 
the  moneys  required  to  keep  food  sup- 
plies flowing  into  the  area  and  to  fund 
this  nonfood  relief.  More  qiedflcally. 
we  wHl  be  providing  a  total  of  $880 
million  in  discretionary  budget  author- 
ity and  $289  million  in  outlays  for  the 
highest  humanitarian  purposes.  The 
Mil  is  weU  within  the  Appropriation 
Committee's  target  for  discretionary 
q)endlng  set  by  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  resolution,  and  there  should  be 
no  further  controversy. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  keq>  in  mind 
that  we  have  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  bu^et  and  that  no  furtho-  food 
aid  to  African  nations  will  be  f orth- 
onnlng  after  today  if  we  do  not  take 
positive  action  now.  We  are  racing 
against  time  and  I  urge  no  further 
delay  In  helping  to  oisure  the  survival 
of  those  suffering  from  malnutritlan 
and  starvation.  We  already  know  that 
there  is  a  timelag  of  7  to  9  weeks  be- 
tween the  time  that  food  contracts  are 
signed  and  the  actual  delivery  of  food 
to  African  countries.  Therefore,  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  take  the  swiftest 
action  now,  and  I  am  pleased  at  the  oo- 
operatitm  that  has  made  this  possible 
thus  far. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  includ- 
ed in  this  bUl  is  funding  provided  to 
ensure  that  tranqx>rtJitkxi  of  food  and 
supplies  is  accomplished  In  the  most 
efficient  manner,  and  that  those  who 
need  assistance  reoetve  it  without 
delay. 

We  all  recognize  that  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  done  if  African  nations  will 
once  again  be  able  to  provide  for  their 
own.  But  without  these  additional 
steps  in  hi'T"*"'*'*''**"*™*  a  future 
may  not  be  possible  for  them  at  alL  It 
is  my  h(v>e  that  my  colleagues  will  see 
that  the  foundation  must  first  be  laid 
by  restoring  the  availability  of  food 
supplies  before  the  long-term  work  of 
renewing  African  agricultural  inde- 
pendence can  begin.  That  is  why  the 
action  we  take  today  is  so  vital  to  the 
future. 

We  are  indeed  lucky  that  for  most  of 
us  hunger  is  not  a  reality  we  must  face 
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each  day.  All  the  more  our  responsibil- 
ity to  help  those  who.  at  least  for  now, 
cannot  feed  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  American  people,  acting  as 
individuals  and  through  private  orga- 
nizations nationwide,  have  shown  a 
tremendous  regard  for  this  responsi- 
bility. The  outpouring  of  support  for 
what  we  do  today  is  evident,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  suit  with- 
out hesitation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yorli  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  You  have  all 
been  cooperating  with  us  in  moving 
ahead  expeditiously  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1239.  the  bill 
TT^^ing  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  emergency  famine  relief 
and  recovery  in  Africa.  I  believe  that 
we  have  put  together  a  responsible 
package  to  address  one  of  the  most 
profound  humanitarian  crises  in  the 
last  decade,  and  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  dimensions  of  the  African  trage- 
dy boggle  the  mind  and  startle  every 
heart— 20  countries  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  are  in  desperate  need  of  food. 
150  million  people  affected  in  some 
way  by  the  drought.  10  million  people 
in  direct  danger  of  starvation.  The 
U.S.  response  to  this  crisis,  both  in 
Oovemment  aid  and  private  contribu- 
tions, has  proven  a  great  compliment 
to  "man's  humanity  to  man."  But  it  is 
clear  that  more  aid  is  required.  And 
the  Congress  must  act  swiftly  if  any 
emergency  aid  we  provide  is  to  be  ef- 
fective. The  Director  of  the  UJS. 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Peter  McPherson.  has  advised 
our  committee  that  supplemental 
funds  are  needed  by  early  March  to 
avoid  a  disruption  in  the  African  as- 
sistance effort. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  urgent  con- 
sideration of  an  African  relief  bill. 
Congreaswoman  Rouksma.  Congrew- 
men  Wbus.  Wolpi,  I^lahs,  and  I— the 
five  principal  qjonsors  of  the  Africa 
supplemental  in  the  House— met  over 
the  February  recess  in  an  effort  to 
reach  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  this 
pressing  issue.  The  compromise  which 
we  agreed  to  is  very  close  to  the  pack- 
age that  comes  before  the  House 
today.  It  was  with  that  same  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  that  this  committee  re- 
ported HJl.  1239.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Whit- 
TXH .  and  the  new  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Oarr,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  to  ensure  that  bipartisanship 
was  not  sacrificed  in  the  rush  for  ap- 
proval of  a  responsible  relief  package. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  two 
major  components.  First,  the  primary 
foctis  of  an  emergency  relief  bill,  is 
food  aid.  In  chapter  I  of  the  first  UUe. 
we  provide  a  total  of  $600  million  for 


the  Public  Law  480  Food-for-Peace 
Program.  Of  this  total.  $480  miUlon  is 
for  commodities  to  be  supplied  from 
the  existing  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration inventories,  or  to  be  purchased 
by  CCC  from  private  stocks.  These 
commodities  are  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment for  dlspenal  to  private  volun- 
tary organizations  and  direct  donation 
to  the  African  countries  requiring 
emergency  assistance.  This  figure  of 
$480  million  includes  not  only  the 
costs  of  ocean  transport,  but  up  to 
$100  million  for  the  necessary  inland 
costs  of  transportation  to  ensure 
timely  distribution  in  the  neediest 
areas. 

WhUe  we  do  not  yet  have  a  predae 
f  igtire  on  the  metric  tonnage  that  this 
$480  million  will  enable  us  to  deliver, 
we  estimate  that  this  appropriation 
will  provide  about  1  million  metric 
tons.  This  amount,  coupled  with  that 
which  the  administration  has  assured 
our  committee  that  it  wiU  commit 
under  exisUng  authority,  will  enable 
us  to  supply  approzlniately  60  percent 
of  the  identified  food  needs  In  the 
most  seriously  affected  countries- 
Ethiopia.  Chad.  Mali.  Sudan.  Moaam- 
bique,  Niger,  Somalia.  Tanzania,  and 
Burkina  Faso. 

In  additl<m  to  the  $480  million  donm- 
tlon.  we  have  included  $120  mUlicni  for 
the  direct  sale  of  CCC  commodiUes  ex- 
isting in  the  inventory  or  to  be  pur- 
chased from  private  stodca.  This  direct 
sales  program  will  make  $120  million 
worth  of  commodities  available  at 
below  world  mai^et  prices  directly  to 
the  needy  countries  or  to  any  country 
for  use  in  providinc  emergency  assist- 
ance to  Africa. 

The  CCC.  which  has  ezlsUng  au- 
thority to  undertake  this  vrngnMo, 
was  directed  last  July  by  the  Congress 
to  make  $90  million  available  for  oom- 
peUUve  sales.  The  90  mlllkm  dollars' 
worth  of  commodities  have  not  yet 
been  sold.  In  this  bOl.  we  direct  the 
CCC  to  sell  those  commodities  as  well 
as  another  30  mUlion  dollar*'  worth, 
for  a  total  sales  program  of  $120  mll- 
Uon. 

I  believe  that  our  estimated  need  fig- 
ures reflect  the  best  estimates  that  we 
have  tram  the  administration,  interna- 
tional and  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions on  the  existing  food  needs.  But. 
as  the  Admlnlitrstor  of  AID  testified, 
in  some  areas  we  don't  even  know  how 
many  people  there  are.  much  leas  how 
many  are  starvlnc.  In  order  to  provide 
the  President  with  the  most  flexibility 
in  responding  to  revised  need  figures, 
we  have  also  provided  In  title  two  of 
this  bill,  an  emergency  reserve  fund  of 
$226  million.  These  PubUe  Law  480 
funds  will  remain  available  for  dona- 
tions through  September  SO.  1986.  If 
the  $480  million  is  exhausted,  and  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress  that 
the  use  of  these  reserve  funds  is  essen- 
tial to  famine  relief,  then  all  or  part  of 


the  reserve  may  be  obligated  in  ac- 
cordance with  AID'S  congressionally 
approved  plan. 

The  second  component  of  this  bill  is 
based  upon  the  recognition  that  the 
provision  of  food  aid  must  tw  comple- 
mented by  an  appropriate  measure  of 
emergency  nonfood  relief  in  order  to 
save  lives  and  begin  new  ones.  To  this 
end.  we  have  included  $176  million  in 
emergency  disaster  and  refugee  assist- 
ance. 

Of  this  total.  $136  miUion  is  made 
available  for  relief  and  recovery 
projects  such  as  the  provision  of  seeds, 
farm  implements,  blankets,  clothing, 
water  projects,  and  other  related  disas- 
ter relief  assistance.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  authorization  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House  earlier  this  week,  approxi- 
mately $26  million  would  be  ear- 
marked for  emergency  health  care 
projects  to  treat  the  diseases  which 
have  spread  throughout  the  drought 
stridten  areas. 

In  response  to  reports  that  the  Ethi- 
opian Government  has  sought  to  block 
shipments  of  food  to  rebel-controlled 
regions  of  that  country.  $2.6  million  is 
aUocated  in  this  bOl  to  AID  to  increase 
the  Agency's  monitoring,  and  ensure 
that  UJS.  relief  gets  to  the  starving  of 
Africa  regardless  of  poUUcal  affili- 
ation. Our  aid  is  not  for  governments 
or  parties  but  for  starving  people. 

Finally,  $37.6  million  is  made  avaU- 
able  to  assist  countries  in  meeting  the 
tremendous  refugee  problem  confront- 
ing them.  These  funds  are  for  emer- 
gency refugee  assistance,  indudlng 
fun<te  for  thoee  ICARA  II  projects 
that  are  identified  as  emergency  in 
nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  true  bipartisan 
fashion.  I  wiU  quote  Franklin  Roose- 
velt who  once  aald: 

The  test  of  our  prosre—  la  not  whether  we 
Mid  more  to  the  sbundsnoe  of  thoae  who 
have  too  much:  it  is  whether  we  provide 
enough  for  thoee  who  have  too  little. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  provides  a  lot 
to  thoae  who  have  too  little.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  call  this  progress. 

The  long-term  answer  to  Africa's 
problems,  and  the  key  to  achieving 
real  progress  wiU  be  finding  an  equilib- 
rium between  agricultural  production 
and  population  growth.  Improved 
technologies  and  economic  polldes 
providing  incentives  for  the  farmers. 
But  in  the  short  term  with  these  de- 
velopmental goals  unattained  and  the 
problons  compounded  by  severe 
drought,  this  emergency  aid  package  is 
rssrntisi  l^rery  dollar  is  critically 
needed  if  lives  are  to  be  saved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  strikes  a  re- 
sponsible Hfti«»M^  between  the  def idt 
pressures  which  we  face  at  hrane  and 
the  humanitarian  obligations  we  face 
abroad.  It  is  without  hesltaUon  that  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  approve  this 
urgent  supplementaL 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obct],  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  like  to  devote  my  remarlu  to 
chapter  II  of  the  bill,  which  is  really 
the  nonfood  assistance  portion  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  provides,  as  has  already 
been  indicated.  $175  million  rather 
than  the  $50  miUion  requested  by  the 
administration.  That  adjustment  was 
made  because  the  authorization  com- 
mittee felt,  and  so  did  we  that  the  in- 
formation provided  by  the  administra- 
tion, in  defense  of  its  original  esti- 
mates, was  simply  not  strong  enough 
to  Justify  limiting  the  assistance  to  the 
amount  they  requested. 

Under  "disaster  assistance,"  the  ad- 
ministration requested  only  $25  mil- 
lion, but  AID  is  already  having  to 
borrow  more  than  $30  million  from 
other  accounts  Just  to  meet  already 
Imown  requirements  through  mid- 
March.  They  simply  could  not  defend 
their  estimates  as  to  future  demands. 

Also,  we  felt  it  essential  to  provide 
funds  for  seed  and  items  such  as  emer- 
gency water  supplies  that  could  not  be 
accommodated  within  the  original  re- 
quest. 

Finally,  by  providing  additional 
funds  in  the  emergency  account.  AID 
will  not  have  to  borrow  from  other 
long-term  development  and  health 
programs  for  Africa  which  are  very 
important  in  making  the  progress  Just 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Under  "refugee  assistance."  the  com- 
mittee recommended  $12.5  million 
above  the  administration  request.  The 
number  of  people  requiring  refugee  as- 
sistance has  increased  by  about 
500.000  peoi^e  in  Just  the  past  6 
months. 

In  terms  of  a  comparison  with  the 
authorization,  we  are  virtually  identi- 
cal with  the  authorization  bill  except 
for  one  item.  The  authorization  com- 
mittee provided  $37.5  million  for  "mi- 
gration and  refugee  assistance."  in- 
cluding an  earmarked  fund  for  ICARA 
II  projects.  And  we  felt  that  you  could 
not  Justify  proceeding  with  that  full 
amount  for  those  projects  on  an  emer- 
gency supplemental  basis.  We  felt  that 
most  of  those  projects,  if  they  are  pro- 
vided for  at  all,  ought  to  be  provided 
in  the  regular  appropriation  process. 

We  did  provide  $12.5  million  to  be 
used  for  those  projects  that  are  clearly 
short  term  and  of  an  emergency 
nature.  We  used  the  other  $25  million 
instead  in  a  manner  originally  request- 
ed by  the  administration  to  provide 
emergency  migration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance fund  support. 

In  terms  of  the  Ethiopian  situation, 
the  committee  is  very  unsatisfied  with 
the  actions  of  the  Ethiopian  Oovem- 


ment in  assuring  that  aid  will  get  to  all 
sections  of  the  country,  including  that 
section  dominated  by  the  rebels.  So. 
we  included  $2.5  million  for  additional 
monitoring  of  food  delivery,  to  make 
certain  that  the  proposal  works  the 
way  we  want  It  to  work. 

Second,  we  direct  AID  to  assure 
that,  to  the  best  of  their  ability— and 
obviously  they  are  limited  in  what 
they  can  do— to  try  to  assure  that  the 
aid  is  being  distributed  to  all  people, 
regardless  of  political  belief,  regwrdless 
of  geographical  location  or  tribual  as- 
sociation. We  specifically  call  upon 
AID  to  exert  every  possible  effort  on 
Ethiopia  to  assure  that  all  people  im- 
pacted by  the  famine  receive  the  emer- 
gency assistance  which  ought  to  be 
provided  in  a  humane  way. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rimal'. 

Bftr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  im- 
derstand  the  need  to  feed  starving 
people  and  the  ability  of  the  great 
American  agricultural  movement  to 
assist  in  that  endeavor. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  Just  a  few 
things  about  the  political  situation  in 
Ethiopia  which  I  believe  the  American 
people,  the  underwriters  of  the  assist- 
ance, should  be  aware  of.  If  we  Ustoi 
to  people  who  have  q^ent  a  great  deal 
of  time  there,  we  wiU  find  that  the 
Ethiopian  Oovemment  as  a  matter  of 
policy  is  seeking  to  keep  food  aid  from 
those  ares  of  the  country  which  are 
most  affected  by  the  famine  and  that 
indeed  the  bulk  of  the  starving  people 
are  in  the  northern  provinces,  they  are 
in  the  area  of  Eritrea  and  Tigray. 
where  there  happens  to  be  a  rebellion 
going  on  against  the  Marxist  Mengitsu 
government. 

Now.  I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to 
give  this  aid.  we  have  to  be  absolutely 
sure  that  the  PVO's.  the  private  vol- 
untary organizations,  are  indeed  capa- 
ble of  bringing  the  aid  to  those  who 
are  starving.  And  we  are  talking  about 
a  vast  amount  of  aid  going  to  Ethiopia, 
out  of  some  3  million  metric  tons,  we 
are  t^inny  about  a  million  of  those 
metric  tons  going  to  Ethlopa.  I  refer  to 
Dan  Connell.  of  Grassroots  Interna- 
tional: he  states  that  Ethiopia  is  ke^>- 
ing  the  relief  supplies  from  reaching 
the  rebellious  provinces  and  that 
again  the  majority  of  the  starving 
people  are  there.  Perhi^M  2  million 
people  wlU  starve  there  given  the  poll- 
des of  the  Mengitsu  government. 

Now.  the  American  people  deserve 
an  accounting  of  not  oi^  of  how 
much  of  their  money  is  going  into  aid 
to  Ethiopia  but  how  much  should  yet 
cannot  go  to  the  most  severely  affect- 
ed provinces  in  the  country. 
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I  would  hope,  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Ethiopian  people 
that  we  are  oeing  very  careful  about 


this.  Otherwise  we  are  not  accomplish- 
ing our  objectives:  we  are  spending 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  and  we 
are  putting  food  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ethi<q7lan  Government,  which 
then  withholds  this  food  power  to 
starve  its  opposition  and  to  enhance 
its  own  totalitarian  power  base.  It 
should  be  noted  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  troops  keep  this  re- 
pressive governments  in  power  base. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  are 
aware  that  the  central  government  of 
Ethiopia,  the  Menglstu  Marxist 
regime  ment  $100  million  in  celebrat- 
ing its  anniversary,  when  all  signs  of 
famine  were  visible,  and  when  it  was 
cmnmon  knowledge  that  the  country 
was  facing  deep  problems  in  the  area 
of  hunger  and  famine.  I  hope  the 
American  pe<H>le  are  aware  that  Men- 
glstu continues  to  arm  500.000  soldiers 
while  people  starve. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  indude  the  state- 
moit  of  the  Congressional  Staff 
Forum  on  Food  and  International  De- 
velopment, the  Ethiopian  Famine 
Update,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

BtHioPiAii  Vutm  VroKiK,  Vaaaiucr  U. 
1985 

Since  the  FSU  of  1964.  mudi  of  the  atten- 
tion of  CongreM  has  been  focused  on  the 
drou^t  and  famine  situatkm  In  Africa  in 
general  and  on  Ethiopia  in  parUcolar.  As 
early  at  1963.  there  were  signals  of  an  ap- 
proacfalnc  disaster  In  Ethiopia,  and  Indeed, 
the  current  ertaia  there  la  Uttle  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  drau^t  which  itnick 
the  Sahel  region  from  197S-74.  It  is  geneial- 
ly  conceded  that  In  Aftava  moR  than  ao  mil- 
lion people  are  "at  rWc"  aa  far  as  atarratlan 
la  coneoned.  and  oountteas  millfcins  have 
been  advent  affected  to  some  degree.  The 
United  States  has  rwponded  by  aupidying 
Ethiopia.  In  Fri965.  with  233.000  metric 
tons  of  food  worth  $109  mOUon  and  $U  mQ- 
llon  in  non-food  amialanrf  (Lc  internal 
tnnspMtatian.  airtifta  and  medical  sup- 
ples), for  a  total  of  $134  mllllan.  In  FT1964. 
the  Uja  oontriboted  $32.7  mflUoo  worth  of 
aaslstance,  lnf^^^^W"g  41.500  metric  tona  of 
food.  (Soviet  contributiaas  over  the  last  two 
yean  have  totaled  30,000  tons  of  rice.  Over 
the  past  three  to  four  yean,  the  Soviets 
have  supplied  Ethiopia  with  over  $3  bOUon 
In  military  aaaistanoe.) 

The  House  Foreign  Aff  aba  Committee  la 
currently  detMtlng  three  approadiea  to  the 
continued  VS.  mpnner.  The  Admlnlatxa- 
tion  proposal  would  require  $336  mllllan  In 
new  fundlnc.  HJl.  100.  aponaored  by  Repa. 
Howard  Wolpe  (D-Mleh.).  Ted  Welaa  (D- 
N.T.).  and  Mickey  Leland  (D-Tez.).  would 
require  Just  over  $1  billion  in  new  funding. 
And  HJt  606.  aponaored  by  Repa.  SOvIo 
Conte  (R-Maaa.)  and  Marge  Roukema  (R- 
NJ.).  would  require  $638  million  In  new 
funding.  But  aa  debate  continues  over  what 
the  real  level  of  need  la  and  whether  there 
la  suffldent  Infrastructure  In  Ethiopia  and 
elsewhere  to  tranaport  the  neoeaaary 
amount  of  food  and  other  auppUea.  authori- 
tlea  such  aa  Dan  Oonnell  of  Oraaaroots 
InteinaUonal  are  claiming  that,  by  ddlber- 
ate  policy,  the  government  of  Ethiopia  la 
keeping  relief  auppUea  from  reaching  the  re- 
belUoua  provlncea  of  Tigray  and  Eritrea, 
which  contain  the  majority  of  that  coun- 
try's starring  people. 
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Some  background  on  northern  Ethiopia 
will  help  put  this  problem  in  prespective. 
Eritrea  has  been  a  source  of  trouble  for  the 
Ethiopian  government  ever  since  its  estab- 
lishment as  a  separate  Italian  colony  in 
1890.  The  1947  peace  treaty  between  Italy 
and  the  Allied  powers  liberated  the  colony, 
but  its  destiny  was  not  determined  until  the 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  5th  Gen- 
eral Session  of  the  U  Jf .  decided  in  1950  that 
Eritrea  should  be  federated  with  Ethiopia 
under  the  Ethiopian  crown.  The  Eritrean 
assembly  supported  this  arrangement  in 
1952  when  they  chose  the  leader  of  the 
party  favoring  union  with  Ethiopia  to  be 
their  chief  executive.  In  1962.  the  former 
colony  was  completely  federated  to  Ethio- 
pia. But  this  loss  of  federal  status  was  con- 
tested as  early  as  1958  by  the  Eritrean  Lib- 
eration Front  (ELF),  a  Marxist  secessionist 
group  which  received  support  from  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  next  eighteen  years.  In 
1961  the  ELF'S  challenge  to  the  government 
became  one  of  armed  struggle  and  ten  years 
later  it  was  responsible  for  killing  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  province.  The  Oov- 
emment  of  Emperor  Halle  Selassie  respond- 
ed by  declaring  martial  law  in  Eritrea. 
While  the  ELF  was  battling  the  govenment 
It  was  also  battling  factions  within  itself.  In 

1973  the  ELF  fought  the  Eritrea  People's 
Liberation  Front  (EPLF)  in  a  bloody  dvU 
war.  Nine  years  later  civil  war  erupted  for  a 
second  time,  and  the  ELF  was  effectively 
eliminated,  leaving  the  EPLF  as  the  sole  se- 
cessionist group  of  the  province. 

While  the  first  dvU  war  was  being  fought 
In  Eritrea  in  1972,  the  provinces  of  Tigray 
and  Wollo  were  battling  a  disastrous 
drought  and  famine  which  lasted  through 

1974  and  killed  over  200.000  people.  One 
year  later,  the  Tigray  People's  Liberation 
Front  (TPLF).  also  a  Marxist  secessionist 
group,  was  established.  The  two-year 
drought  and  famine,  accompanied  by  allega- 
tions of  corruption  and  an  ailing  economy, 
resulted  in  a  coup  which  ended  the  forty- 
year  regime  of  Emperor  Halle  Selassie. 
Three  months  later,  on  December  20,  1974, 
Ethiopia  was  declared  a  socialist  state. 
Under  HaUe  Selassie,  Ethiopia's  main  ally 
was  the  United  States.  Ethiopia  was  the 
largest  recipient  of  U.S.  military  and  non- 
mlUtary  aid  in  Africa  in  the  19508  and  1980b. 
In  1974,  by  agreement,  the  major  UJS.  com- 
munications base  in  Eritrea  was  shut  down. 
And  in  1978.  the  State  Department's  AID 
mission  office  was  dosed.  That  same  year, 
lit.  Col.  Mengtstu  HaUe  Marian  signed  a 
twenty-year  treaty  of  friendship  and  coop- 
eration with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had 
switched  its  support  from  the  Marxist  aecea- 
sionlst  groups  to  the  central  government. 
Ethiopia  also  established  close  ties  with 
Cuba  and  the  Eastern  European  countries. 

Last  September,  the  central  government 
celebrated  its  tenth  annlvenary  and.  In  the 
midst  of  the  moat  recent  famine,  reportedly 
spent  over  $100  million  on  the  fectlvltlM. 
Only  after  the  celebrations  did  the  govern- 
ment turn  its  full  attention  to  the  famine 
situation.  Twelve  of  Ethiopia's  fourteen 
provinces  were  affected  by  the  drought, 
with  Wollo.  Eritrea  and  Tigray  being  the 
most  severely  afflicted. 

Dan  Connell  and  other  obaervers  maintain 
that  the  Ethiopian  government  Is  waging  an 
active  campaign  against  the  resistance 
groups  of  Eritrea  and  Tigray  and  la  using 
the  famine  as  a  weapon  against  them.  Con- 
nell reports  the  bombing  of  convoys  carry- 
ing food  to  the  area,  as  well  as  the  bombtaig 
of  lines  of  refugees,  crops  and  farm  animals. 
He  says  that  "there  are  Indications  that 


relief  assistance  donated  to  the  Ethiopian 
government  for  famine  victims  In  Eritrea  Is 
being  diverted  for  military  purposes  or  sold 
on  the  open  market.  This  comes  at  a  time 
ERA  (Eritrean  Relief  AsaodaUon)  officials 
say  the  are  receiving  leas  than  five  percent 
of  estimated  needs  from  the  International 
community"  (Boston  Globe.  Feb.  3).  He  also 
claims  that  many  refugees  receive  poor 
treatment  at  government-run  refugee  cen- 
ters If  they  are  suspected  of  being  affiliated 
with  the  rebels,  and  that  for  this  reason 
many  refugees  prefer  the  long  and  arduous 
walk  to  Sudan  to  the  shorter  trip  to  the  cen- 
ters. 

The  rebel  groups  are  continuing  their 
struggle  In  spite  of  the  famine,  but  have 
stated  that  they  are  willinf  to  at  least  eon- 
elude  a  truce  with  the  govenunent  for  the 
purpose  of  food  distribution.  The  govern- 
ment does  not  want  to  deal  with  these 
groups  In  any  official  manner,  sUU  referring 
to  them  as  bandits  and  terrorists.  HUs  polit- 
ical Impasse  Is  preventing  food  from  reach- 
ing people  who  need  It.  For  Its  part,  the 
United  SUtes  obviously  has  little  or  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  poUtlcal  plight  of  the  Ethio- 
pian government,  yet  does  not  want  to  be 
seen  as  favoring  breakaway  states  In  Africa, 
fearing  the  precedent  of  Balkanintion 
could  spread  to  other  oountrlea. 

The  puTTMse  of  this  Forum  Is  to  dJacuas 
these  and  other  tasues  In  order  to  have  a 
better  Idea  of  what  the  reality  Is  In  Ethiopia 
and  what  constructive  role  the  United 
States  miglit  play  there.  Media  attention 
may  eventually  shift  away  from  this  issue, 
but  that  will  not  diange  the  fact  that  mO- 
Uons  will  die  without  effective  short-term 
relief,  and  the  cyde  wOl  be  repeated  with- 
out honest  evaluation  of  past  development 
strategies  for  Africa  and  sound  policies  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  SmithI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  thli  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  blU 
fully,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  upon 
our  return  last  week  from  Africa,  a 
number  of  us  found  that  the  pipeline 
presently  filled:  that  food  is  being  de- 
livered. I  am  sorry  to  report  that  It  is 
going  to  need  to  be  filled  again  and 
again  and  again.  For  some  time  there 
are  going  to  be  millions  of  people 
starving  in  Africa  on  a  scale  that  the 
world  has  never  seen. 

This  appropriation  may  take  us  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  But  the 
problems  are  so  deep  and  so  multiple 
that  they  will  never  be  solved  untU  the 
people  in  these  countries  themselves 
do  a  number  of  things  in  their  coun- 
tries. The  gentleman  before  me  men- 
tioned the  problem  In  Ethiopia.  We 
were  in  refugee  camps  where  a  part  of 
that  problem  is  being  solved.  It  is 
being  solved  by  those  people  walking 
to  the  Sudan  border  and  then  being 
transported,  in  some  cases  and  some 
are  walking,  another  60  miles  to  refu- 
gee camps  in  Sudan  at  which  place 
they  take  some  water  out  of  their  Irri- 
gation ditches,  they  build  some  straw 
huts  for  them,  and  they  are  being  fed. 
I  have  to  compliment  the  Sudanese 
government  for  being  willing  to  take 
In  people  when  they  are  so  hard  up 


themselves  and  have  so  many  prob- 
lems. 

At  the  same  time,  this  is  not  going  to 
be  solved  Just  by  providing  some  more 
food  in  here:  we  are  going  to  have  the 
same  problem  again  for  some  time. 

Even  though  the  Sudanese  govern- 
ment with  50  million  population  are 
unable  to  feed  their  own  people,  they 
have  a  lot  of  Irrigated  land  that  would 
be  capable  of  raising,  I  am  sure, 
enough  food  for  100  million  people. 
When  the  Brits  left  them  and  they  se- 
cured independence  30  years  ago,  they 
left  them  irrigation  ditches,  a  railroad, 
and  Improvements  and  an  economy 
that  was  worlclng,  but  it  is  now  dete- 
riorated, not  being  managed  effective- 
ly, and  producing  only  a  fraction  of  Its 
capability.  It  Is  parUy  their  fault; 
iwrtly  not  their  fault.  In  most  all 
those  countries,  the  leader  must 
defend  themselves  against  rebel 
groups  or  troops  from  other  countries 
under  leaders  who  want  to  take  over 
and  would  in  most  cases  do  the  same 
thing  the  present  government  is  doing. 
So  they  spend  whatever  money  they 
have  trying  to  protect  themselves 
from  a  coup.  This  Is  not  Just  in  Sudan, 
it  is  in  a  good  share  of  these  countries. 
They  have  a  one-party  government  or 
a  military  dictatorship.  It  is  going  to 
be  like  that  for  some  time  to  come:  I 
do  not  see  any  end  to  it. 

They  need  to  find  some  way,  because 
their  boundaries  were  drawn  so  that 
several  tribes  with  long  deep  seated 
animosities  are  in  the  same  country,  to 
worit  together  or  at  least  not  fight  one 
another  while  they  find  some  way  to 
have  local  autonomy  for  those  tribes 
and  at  the  same  time  establish  some 
kind  of  limited,  very  limited,  umbrella 
government  overall  with  rights  guar- 
anteed for  each  tribe. 

I  support  this  bill,  but  I  assure  you 
this  wUl  not  be  the  last  time  we  will  be 
in  here  for  famine  relief  for  Africa 
this  year  or  the  next  year  or  the  year 
after  or  until  more  basic  economic  and 
political  problems  are  solved  in  most 
of  these  countries  of  the  sub-Sahara. 
The  current  drought  has  dramatizied 
the  problem  but  normal  rainfall  by 
itself  will  not  solve  the  problems  in 
the  long  run. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moumau]. 

Mr.  MOIilNARI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
this  important  measure.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RxTTBi},  has  raised  an  important  ques- 
tion. I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
PVO's  are  doing  a  good  Job  in  insuring 
that  as  much  food  as  possible  is  being 
delivered  to  the  people  of  Ethiopia. 

We  have  vested  them  with  that  re- 
sponsibility. As  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
this  legislation  we  are  providing  $2.5 
million  more  in  personnel  to  AID  to 


insure  that  the  food  is  going  to  reach 
those  who  need  It  the  most.  I  trust 
and  fully  believe  that  a  good  Job  in  dis- 
tribution is  being  done.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  a  better  distribution 
effort  is  being  done  now  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation  which  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  relief 
program  for  the  millions  starving  in 
Africa.  This  Nation's  traditional  re- 
sponse has  been  to  contribute  50  per- 
cent of  the  needed  resources,  and  this 
bill  will  accomplish  that. 

The  African  drought  and  famine  is 
not  a  recent  development  and  many 
have  been  concerned  with  the  D.S.  re- 
sponse for  a  long  time.  This  year,  with 
an  abundance  of  media  attention,  the 
entire  country  has  seen  the  faces  of  in- 
dividuals weak  with  hunger  and  the 
thousands  of  people  floclting  to  the 
feeding  centers  for  their  small  allot- 
ments of  food. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations 
Committees  for  their  swift  action  on 
this  legislation.  Several  months  ago  we 
were  given  a  lAarch  1  deadline  as  the 
date  on  which,  without  additional 
funding,  food  aid  shipments  might  be 
interrupted.  It  appears  now  that  we 
will  be  close  to  meeting  that  deadline. 

H.R.  1239  contains  all  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  comprehensive  relief 
bill.  It  is  important  to  note  that  up  to 
one-quarter  of  the  amount  alloted  for 
food  aid  will  be  available  for  inland 
transportation,  which  can  be  difficult 
in  the  remote  areas.  The  reserve  to  be 
used  at  the  President's  discretion  wiU 
ensure  that  we  will  not  be  faced  with 
dry  accounts  in  our  emergency  food 
aid  program  again  this  year.  Finally, 
the  disaster  and  refugee  assistance  is 
also  an  integral  part  of  this  package. 
Not  only  are  people  hungry,  but  they 
are  cold,  sidL,  and  in  need  of  blankets, 
shelter,  medical  care,  and  other  types 
of  assistance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  humanitarian  bill 
which  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  contribute  its  share  to 
famine  relief  efforts.  The  American 
people  have  responded  to  this  tragedy 
and  have  called  upon  us  in  this  body 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Vtr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1230,  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  for  food  and  other 
urgent  assistance  to  thousands  of 
needy  people  in  Africa.  I  do  so  not 
only  in  support  of  the  bill  but  to 
extend  my  deep  appreciation  and  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Whittzh;  Mr.  Wolpb. 


the  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee;  ytc.  Lslahd,  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger.  Mrs.  Rottkkma.  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  my  good  friend  Su.  Cone, 
the  very  famous  agricultural  expert 
from  the  Berkshires  of  Massachusetts. 
He  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
tomato  growers  in  the*  history  of  this 
planet.  He  makes  outstanding  pasta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  doing  the 
right  thinr.  it  is  humanitarian  and  I 
rise  to  support  it  and  commend  those 
Members  who  contributed  to  its  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1230,  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  food  and  other  urgent 
assistance  to  thousands  of  needy 
people  in  Africa.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
want  to  thank  our  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississiiw)! 
[Mr.  WHiTTEir]  for  his  leadership  and 
prompt  action  In  this  matter. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolte], 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conmiittee.  for  his 
diligent  work  to  bring  this  important 
humanitarian  aid  to  innocent  and 
starving  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  working 
today  to  share  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance with  pe<H>le  less  fortunate  than 
Americans,  I  believe  that  we  need  to 
stop  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  an 
abundance  to  share. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fearful 
that  we  will  lose  the  ability  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  if  we  adopt 
the  administration's  farm  bill,  a  meas- 
ure I  call  according  to  its  true  design 
and  Intent:  The  Agricultural  Annihi- 
liation  Act  of  1985.  If  that  measure 
were  to  pass,  I  doubt  that  we  would 
ever  be  in  a  position  to  have  a  supply 
sufficient  to  meet  these  kind  of  emer- 
gencies in  the  future. 

Much  worse,  I  am  also  fearful  that 
we  would  for  the  first  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  face  food  shortages  at 
home.  Many  farmers  have  already  told 
me  that  if  the  administration's  propos- 
al were  to  pass  that  they  would  have 
to  go  out  of  buslneM. 

We  received  disturbing  news  tUs 
week  when  a  study  revealed  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  currently  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Much  of  the  blame  for  this 
unfortunate  situation  rests  with  the 
cuts  in  domestic  food  assistance  pro- 
grams adopted  over  the  past  4  years 
which  were  proposed  by  the  President 
and  supported  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. My  conscience  can  rest  be- 
cause I  opposed  those  cuts. 

But  after  attacking  those  who 
cannot  get  enough  food,  the  adminis- 
tration now  wants  to  attack  those  who 


produce  it  with  the  net  result  being 
that  we  all  lose,  farmer  and  consumer. 

I  am  supporting  this  urgent  supple- 
mental which  provide  more  than  the 
President  requested  for  African  assist- 
ance because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  It  represents  what  our  Nation 
truly  stands  for  sharing  our  bounty 
with  those  less  fortunate  and  recogniz- 
ing that  all  of  our  neighbors  are  not  as 
well  off  as  we  are. 

I  expect  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  also  do  the  right  thing.  "They 
will  support  this  humanitarian  relief 
measure,  and  they  will  also  support 
American  fanners  when  the  time 
cmnes  in  our  efforts  to  help  us  remain 
the  best  fed  nation  on  Earth. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  RookcmaI.  a  coq>onsor  of 
the  bill.      

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  g«i- 
Uonan  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  1239.  the  Africa  ReUef 
and  Recovery  Act  of  1985.  Africa's 
compelling  need  and  America's  hu- 
manitarian tradition  cried  out  for  this 
bill  and  it  was  bom  in  the  true  tpMX 
of  bipartisanship. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  other 
main  architects  of  this  legislation  for 
their  efforts  in  building  this  compro- 
mise. Without  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
WmTTXH,  Mr.  CoMTE,  ytr.  Wnss,  Mr. 
Wolfe,  Mr.  Lelahd,  Mr.  BaooamELO, 
and  BCr.  Fascell  this  bill  c«tainly 
would  not  be  in  a  position  for  final 
floor  vote  today.  "This  is  crudaL  ReUef 
officials  on  the  ground  in  Africa,  grap- 
pling with  the  worst  famine  of  this 
century,  warn  of  serious  disruptions  in 
the  delivery  of  life-saving  emergency 
food  aid  if  new  resources  are  not  avafl- 
able  in  the  next  week.  The  authorisa- 
tion bill,  H.R.  1096,  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  Tuesday  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Both  HJl.  1096  and  HJl.  1239  are 
based  on  a  consensus  reached  among 
the  principal  coaponsors  of  African 
supplonentals  during  the  February 
recess. 

Over  the  past  6  wedcs  since  HJl.  606 
was  introduced,  AID  has  recalculated 
the  cost  per  metric  ton  of  food,  includ- 
ing ocean  transportati<m.  The  earlier 
figure  of  $315  per  metric  ton.  which 
was  used  in  the  Roukema<^nte  bill, 
has  been  raised  to  $380  iwr  metric  Um 
to  reflect  a  higher  raticm  of  processed 
food  required  by  AID  fran  now  uniJl 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This  com- 
prtnnlse  bill  aocoimts  for  the  $380  per 
metric  ton  change. 

Today,  I  ask  this  House  to  aK>rove 
H.R.  1239.  This  bill  provides  over  $380 
in  emergency  food  aid  to  supplement 
title  n  (Public  Law  480)  and  $100  for 
Inland  transportation.  An  additional 
$225  is  included  as  an  emergency  re- 
serve to  be  ti4>ped  in  the  event  of  in- 
creased food  aid  needs  over  the  next 
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IV^  yean.  This  reserve  is  to  be  nude 
available  through  fiscal  year  1986. 
This  funding  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
1.1  million  metric  tons  of  food  aid 
which  our  compromise  bill  provided 
for.  including  the  full  cost  of  the  food, 
ocean  transportation  and  one-half  the 
cost  of  inland  transportation. 

This  legislation  would  meet  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  food  aid  need  in 
famine-affected  cotmtries.  a  commit- 
ment we  continue  to  believe  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  need  for  strong 
U.S.  leadership  during  this  crisis. 

This  biU.  H.R.  1239.  provides  $175 
million  for  nonfood  assistance  in  18 
African  nations.  Of  this  total.  $137.5 
million  is  earmarked  for  disaster  as- 
sistance to  provide  seeds,  farm  imple- 
ments, emergency  health  care,  et 
cetera.  The  balance  of  $37.5  million 
wiU  be  used  for  refugee  assistance  on 
the  continent  of  Africa  where  drought 
and  famine  have  turned  millions  of 
residents  into  unwilling  economic 
nomads. 

As  the  African  famine  intensifies, 
the  nonfood  disaster  needs  continue  to 
increase.  Mr.  Cortb  and  I  have  agreed 
to  a  $42.5  million  increase  from  $132.5 
to  $175  million  in  funding  for  emer- 
gency disaster  assistance  and  relief. 
We  are  convinced  that  AID  is  able  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  program 
these  fimds  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

This  nonfood  aid  will  assist  in 
medium-term  recovery  efforts,  linking 
emergency  needs  with  agrictilture  de- 
velopment, in  order  to  help  avoid  con- 
ditions which  could  lead  to  future 
famines.  Let  there  be  no  doubt.  These 
two  bills  are  all  that  stands  between 
the  people  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
a  human  catastrophe  of  epic  propor- 
tions. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
strive  to  maintain  the  link  between 
emergency  food  aid  and  development 
assistance.  While  meeting  our  moral 
responsibility  to  lessen  human  suffer- 
ing, we  must  take  care  to  foster  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  recipient 
nation  can  begin  to  provide  for  its  own 
basic  needs.  Continued  dependency  on 
such  short-term  relief  promotes  a  deg- 
radation of  a  nation's  economic  and 
agricultural  ability  to  sustain  itself, 
creating  a  nation  that,  in  the  long 
term,  cannot  survive  without  such 
hand-to-mouth  emergency  food  aid. 

As  we  prepare  to  vote  on  this  bill, 
allow  me  to  address  myself  to  those  in 
the  House  who,  like  me.  are  naturally 
very  cautious  about  supporting  this  or 
other  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quests. Oiven  this  Nation's  budget  sit- 
uation, your  caution  is  well  advised. 
However,  in  the  case  of  this  legisla- 
tion, there  simply  Is  no  choice  to  be 
made.  The  fate  of  an  entire  generation 
of  Africans  hangs  in  the  balance.  The 
price  will  be  paid  now  on  a  planned 
basis,  or  later  in  emergency  circum- 
stances. 


As  ranking  Republican  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  I  had 
the  unparalleled  opportunity  to  visit 
Ethiopia  late  last  year.  Despite  inten- 
sive personal  preparation  for  the  trip, 
I  found  mjrself  uiveady  for  the  experi- 
ence. The  sounds,  the  smells  and 
sights  of  the  mass  starvation,  depriva- 
tion and  disease  I  encountered  in  the 
Korem  and  Makelle  refugee  camps 
Jolted  my  sensibiliUes.  I  stood  helpless 
in  the  face  of  the  pleadings  of  the 
famished  and  the  emaciated. 

It  was  a  soul-searing  experience 
which,  for  me,  gave  new  meaning  to 
the  17th  century  words  of  John  Donne 
"No  man  is  an  island  *  *  *  any  man's 
death  diminishes  me  because  I  am  in- 
volved in  mankind;  and  therefore 
never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bells 
tolls:  it  tolls  for  thee." 

America's  deep  humanitarian  tradi- 
tion seems  to  spring  from  Doime's 
words.  Accordingly,  at  the  President's 
personal  insistence,  the  n.8.  contribu- 
tion to  the  African  food  relief  effort 
has  been  second  to  none.  However,  as 
we  continue  to  supply  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  all  humanitarian  aid  to  Africa, 
significant  policy  concerns  are  emerg- 
ing. 

Disturbing  reports  of  food  aid  diver- 
sion continue  to  reach  us.  In  the  spe- 
cific case  of  Ethiopia,  a  long-running 
secessionist  civil  war  is  hampering 
relief  efforts  in  the  areas  hardest  hit 
by  drought  and  famine:  the  Provinces 
of  Eritrea  and  Tigray  in  the  north.  In 
addition  to  reports  of  Oovemment  at- 
tacks on  food  convoys  and  refugees,  we 
are  especially  concerned  about  the 
recent  E^thiopian  Oovemment  seizure 
of  food  shipments  bound  for  contested 
areas. 

We  do  not  seek  to  intervene  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation, 
but  we  must  ensure  that  our  food  aid 
is  not  used  as  a  political  weapon.  This 
legislation  contains  $2.5  million  to  pro- 
vide additional  U.S.  Oovemment  mon- 
itoring of  food  and  nonfood  assistance 
distribution. 

Further,  we  must  press  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Ethiopia  and  opposition 
groups  to  ensure  safe  passage  of  food 
aid  delivery  vehicles  and  personneL  To 
this  end.  all  the  necessary  avenues 
have  not  been  explored  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  various  parties  to 
ensure  safe  passage.  Clearly  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  exert  influence  over  the  Ethio- 
pian Oovemment  to  accept  this  hu- 
manitarian proposal.  Thus  far.  the 
Soviet  Unl(m  has  been  completely  re- 
calcitrant and  has  refused  to  discuss 
this  important  issue  with  us.  I  intend 
to  continue  worldng  toward  this  goal 
with  the  Department  of  State  and 
AID. 

Humanitarian  and  moral  leadership 
is  the  heritage  of  our  great  Nation. 
This  African  catastrophe  is  testing  our 
moral  fiber.  I  am  proud  that  we  are 


not  turning  our  backs,  nor  are  we  slow 
in  responding.  Consideration  of  this 
biU  today  indicates  a  clear  understand- 
ing and  sensitivity  to  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
and  bipartisan  sponsors  of  this  bill  in 
strong  support  of  it.  Survival  of  a  gen- 
eration of  Africans  is  within  our  reach. 

a  ISM 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
BaowM  of  California].  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
RouKBMAl  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  additional 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  comment  about  this  question  of 
whether  or  not  food  is  being  delivered. 
I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  one  and  one 
that  we  should  address  ourselves  to. 

Within  this  bill,  we  have  provided 
not  only  moneys  but  personnel  specifi- 
cally directed  to  the  problems  of  food 
distribution  in  the  African  countries. 
Ethiopia  is  a  problem.  We  will  talk  at 
greater  length,  perhaps,  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  debate  about  the 
issue  of  safe  passage,  but  the  PVO's, 
who  have  the  best  experience  in  this 
area,  are  the  vehicles  by  which  this 
food  is  going  to  be  delivered.  In  the 
country  of  Ethiopia,  virtually  all  food 
embodied  in  this  supplemental  will  be 
delivered  by  private  agencies,  not 
through  the  Ethiopian  Oovemment. 
So  we  need  not  be  concerned  with  the 
diversion  problem  here. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  siich  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AkakaI. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  all 
my  colleagues  who  sponsored  this  bill 
for  their  compassion  for  our  fellow 
human  beine  w^o  ^re  suffering  in 
Africa.  I  support  this  bill 

Mr.  Chainnan.  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  all  sensitively  aware  of  the 
tiaglc  conditions  facing  the  millions  of 
deq^erately  hungry  people  in  Africa. 
We  are  aware  that  those  conditions 
continue  to  worsen  even  as  we  stand 
here  today. 

As  horrifying  reports  of  starvation 
and  death  reach  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
citizens  of  our  country,  who  can  deny 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us  feels 
some  compassion  for  our  fellow 
humans  who  must  confront  that 
dilemma.  It  is  this  crisis,  the  result  of 
years  of  drought  and  famine,  which 
has  raised  our  consciousness  about  the 
real  woes  that  exist  in  our  world 
today.  More  than  150  million  people 
on  the  African  continent  are  threat- 


ened by  starvation  today,  and  count- 
less others  may  be  affected  should  we 
choose  to  stand  by  and  allow  the  prob- 
lem to  continue  without  a  fight. 

Let  us  not  lay  back  in  our  luxuries, 
dropping  morsels  of  relief  as  we  can 
afford,  while  others  throughout  the 
continent  are  confronted  by  the  real 
problem  of  starvation  and  death.  My 
fellow  colleagues,  today,  we  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  Join  hands  in  pro- 
viding a  solution  to  the  life-threaten- 
ing prospects  of  drought  victims. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  ally 
myself  with  ILR.  1239,  as  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  provid- 
ing up  to  $1  billion  in  famine  relief  for 
those  facing  starvation  in  Africa. 
Surely,  this  issue  is  not  new  to  us  here 
in  Congress,  for  we  have  deliberated 
the  same  concerns  In  the  past.  like- 
wise, we  are  aware  of  the  budgetary 
problems  which  we  face  in  this  coun- 
try which  must  be  addressed.  However, 
we  cannot  allow  that  concem  to  over- 
shadow the  needs  which  are  right 
before  our  eyes.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  offer  our  assistance,  as  the  people 
of  the  United  Stotes  have  historically 
done,  to  ease  the  suffering  of  those 
who  are  truly  needy. 

I  commend  all  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  tireless 
efforts  in  fashioning  a  bill  of  which  we 
may  all  be  proud.  Let  us  not,  there- 
fore, simply  focus  our  attention  on  the 
phenomenon  occtirring  in  Africa. 
Rather,  let  us  focus  that  attention  on 
how  we  can  effectively  assist  those 
coimtries.  For,  it  is  up  to  us  to  respond 
with  speed,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  re- 
spond with  adequate  life-sustaining 
provisions. 

Let  me  hasten  to  mention  my  con- 
cern, however,  that  we  not  stop  here 
in  our  efforts  to  confront  the  ongoing 
and  extremely  serious  famine  plaguing 
the  region.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
apply  foresight  in  our  attempts  to  suc- 
cessfully battle  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  such  famine  and  drought  in 
sul>-Saharan  Africa. 

We  have  tried  our  utmost  in  the  past 
to  respond  responsibly  to  the  African 
situtation.  We  should  now  use  the 
same  energy  to  formulate  approaches 
which  will  solve  the  long-term  prob- 
lems, that  if  not  corrected,  may  only 
bring  more  famine  and  death.  In  the 
near  future,  we  should  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  devise  methods  of  aaslst- 
anoe  that  are  truly  needed.  For  exam- 
ple, small  scale  programs  that  conform 
to  the  more  labor-intensive  African  so- 
ciety complement  that  economic 
syrtem  better  than  large-scale  coital 
intensive  ones  which  rely  on  expensive 
and  often  complex  technology. 

When  we  meet  to  address  the  issue 
of  long-term  solutions  to  Africa's 
steadily  declining  production  of  food, 
let  us  pay  close  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  small  subsistence  farmer,  who 
not  only  produces  the  majority  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africa's  food,  but  makes  up  a 


majority  of  the  region's  population  as 
weU. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  Join  my  colleagues 
and  I  Join  the  citizens  of  this  great 
coimtry.  as  we  generously  respond  to 
this  humanitarian  concem.  We  expect 
no  less  of  each  other.  Our  constituents 
expect  no  less  of  us. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  WolpxI. 

BCr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentlnnan 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagiies.  I 
spoke  the  other  day  during  the  debate 
on  the  authorization  bill  about  the 
tremendous  bipartisan  cooperation 
that  was  extended  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation.  I  want  to  repeat  the 
remarks  that  I  made  at  that  point. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  frran  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHzmif];  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  OoiTR]:  and  also  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  OasTl:  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  YoA  [Mr.  Kmrl  for 
moving  this  legislation  so  quickly. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  the  re- 
sponse of  this  lnstituti<m  to  a  human 
crisis  that  is  really  without  modem 
precedent.  I  think  we  can  be  equally 
proud  of  the  remwnse  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  past  4  months,  which 
has  been  absolutely  tremendous,  in  re- 
QMndlng  to  the  crisis  that  is  out  there 
on  the  African  Continent.  And  the  ex- 
ample that  has  been  set  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  their  individual  capac- 
ities, goierating  millions  of  doUais  to 
private  volunteer  organizations,  is  I 
think,  the  most  beautiful  ezpressloa 
of  the  humanitarian  principles  and 
traditions  of  this  country. 

"There  are  some  n^o  have  said  that 
we  ought  to  be  doing  less,  that  the 
numbers  in  this  legislation  are  too 
hi^  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions uxumlmously  chose  to  come  In 
with  numbers  that  all  of  the  Interna- 
tional experts  claim  are  the  minimum 
required  to  meet  the  criiis.  The  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprlatloDB  unanimously 
understood  that  the  consequences  of 
coming  in  lower  numbers,  which  we 
certainly  could  do.  would  be  horrible 
to  contemplate. 

Last  year  some  400,000  people  lost 
their  lives  because  the  entire  interna- 
tional community  did  not  understand 
initially  how  demerate  the  situation 
was  on  the  African  Ccmtlnent.  There 
are  today  literally  millions  of  people 
stOl  at  risk  of  starvation  and  death  If 
somehow  this  International  response  is 
not  sustained.  My  fear,  very  frankly,  is 
what  wUl  happen  when  the  cameras 
are  turned  off. 

We  need  to  undNstand  that  the 
emergency  relief  that  we  are  providing 
in  this  legislation  wUl  be  the  key  to 
keeping  people  alive  and  to  generating 


a  similar  reqxmse  by  the  rest  of  the 
International  onnmunity,  with  the 
United  States  providing  the  needed 
leadershU). 

The  point  has  been  made  that  there 
is  a  long-term  problem  that  needs  to 
be  addressed  in  our  basic  foreign  as- 
sistance and  that  is  certainly  true.  But 
we  have  to  Iceep  people  alive  in  the 
short  term  and  then  turn  our  energies 
toward  developing,  in  cooperation  with 
the  African  govemmoits  and  Europe- 
an community,  the  Und  of  programs 
and  policies  that  made  a  difference  in 
India,  which  not  too  long  ago  was 
faced  with  a  very  similar  set  of  drcum- 
stanees. 

The  African  contlnmt  can  itself 
become  much  more  self -sufficient  in 
food,  but  we  must  assist  the  continoit 
in  getting  through  the  immediate 
crisis. 

Again,  my  *J»«"»f«  go  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tlcms  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
have  responded  In  an  extraordinary 
fashion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KasichI.  my  good  friend  who  has 
broken  Oulnness'  record  on  the  most 
stolm  bases  for  the  Reputdlcan  base- 
ball team. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  v>preciate  the  gen- 
tleman ylddhig  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chalzman,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  tell  the  membership  today 
that  I  happened  to  be  in  the  IsraeU 
dty  of  Ashqelon  recently.  Many 
peoide  know  that  this  dty  was  the 
base  to  which  Ethkvian  Jews  were 
taken  after  being  airilfted  out  of  the 
Sudan. 

I  wmt  into  the  receiving  center  In 
Ashqelon  and  was  able  to  observe 
people  who  literally  woe  snatrhrd 
from  the  Jaws  of  death.  Fktni  a 
window,  and  thai  out  in  a  courtyard.  I 
could  see  young  children  receive,  for 
the  first  time,  the  type  of  decent 
dothlng  that  we  take  for  granted. 
Watching  these  youngsters  as  they 
struggled  to  tie  the  cords  of  their  new 
sweatpants  or  lace  up  shoes  or  Just  put 
on  a  sweatiAilrt.  was  indeed  a  toodilng 
experience.  Imagine— they  had  nevo' 
seen  this  type  of  clothing  before. 

I  stood  there  and  saw  the  Joy  on 
their  faces  as  mothers  and  fathers 
gathered  togetho*  to  take  care  of  their 
children.  I  saw  one  young  man  i^io 
was  reunited  with  his  family  In  Ashqe- 
lon. saw  the  Joy  on  their  ffeoes.  and  can 
tell  you  It  was  Just  a  wonderful,  heart- 
ening experience.  This  aU  happened  to 
a  large  degree  because  of  cooperation 
between  the  nations  of  the  tree  worid. 
unfortunately  not  cooperation  with 
the  govemmmt  in  Ethiopia,  and  I 
hope  to  address  that  In  a  second. 

There  are  many  people.  Including 
our  President,  who  talk  ahout  the  fact 
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that  America  is  a  good  country,  who 
point  out  correctly  that  we  go  more 
places  In  the  world  to  help  more  starv- 
ing people,  more  victims  of  fire  and 
floods  and.  of  course,  victims  of 
famine.  But  there  are  some  people 
who.  unfortunately,  stand  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  at  times— and  decry  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  say 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  con- 
stantly apologize. 

I  stand  here  today  and  say  we  do  not 
have  to  apologise  to  anyone.  The 
United  States  is  a  good  and  decent 
country  that  cares  about  the  needy 
from  one  end  of  this  globe  to  the 
other.  That  is  why  it  is  right  that  we 
help  the  Ethiopian  people,  that  we 
keep  them  from  a  torturous  death  by 
starvation.  We  have  helped  them,  and 
we  ought  to  continue  to  help  them. 

But  it  is  most  unfortunate  to  witness 
the  actions  of  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment while  its  people  starve.  We  know 
that  they  spent  $25  million  to  cele- 
brate Marxism,  money  that  should 
have  gone  for  food  to  feed  those  starv- 
ing men.  women,  and  children. 

And  while  the  long-term  solution  to 
this  crisis  cries  out  for  policies  that  en- 
courage increased  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, the  Ethiopian  Government  is 
shifting  greater  and  greater  resources 
away  from  the  private  plots  in  Ethio- 
pia and  putting  them  onto  state-owned 
farms  where  they  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  productivity  needed  to  ade- 
quately take  care  of  those  starving 
people. 

We  need  to  reverse  this  economic 
program,  and  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whtt- 
Tsif]  to  work  with  African  leaders  and 
encourage  more  productive  policies  in 
Africa.  I  know  that  in  Ught  of  the 
Marxist  government  now  in  power  in 
EthiCH^ia,  this  is  a  tremendously  diffi- 
cult task.  But  we  have  to  put  pressure 
on  them.  We  have  to  force  them  to 
feed  people  in  those  areas  that  are 
presently  under,  I  guess  the  proper 
word  is,  revolt.  And  we  need  to  get 
those  governments  working  in  a  pro- 
ductive manner  so  they  can  feed  those 
people  themselves  and  not  rely  on  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  That 
should  be  our  long-range  plan.  But  for 
right  now,  America  needs  to  help.  Just 
as  we  always  have,  and  I  hope,  always 
will. 

a  1400 

tSx.  Chairman.  I  want  to  highly  com- 
mend all  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  have  shown  that  America 
does  not  need  to  apologize  but,  rather, 
should  feel  proud  of  our  reaction  to 
the  African  crisis. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
NcLSOir]. 

Vtt.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 


1239  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  also 
support  this  important  legislation. 
This  issue  is  a  personal  concern  to  me 
and  having  visited  Ethiopia.  I  can  tell 
you  firsthand  this  aid  Is  desperately 
needed. 

In  Ethiopia,  a  drought-stricken 
country,  the  enormity  of  the  hunger 
problem  baffles  the  mind.  As  I  visited 
the  feeding  centers  where  gentle 
humans  are  restoring  life  to  some  of 
the  starving,  I  was  bewildered  as  to 
how  to  solve  this  crisis. 

The  problem  of  famine  In  Africa  Is 
real.  Twenty  nations  have  been  affect- 
ed. Seven  are  critlcaL  Just  In  Ethiopia 
alone,  over  7  million  people  are  threat- 
ened by  starvation. 

A  severe  drought  Is  a  major  cause. 
The  rains  either  did  not  come  or  were 
less  than  is  required  to  germinate  the 
seeds  in  the  fertile  soil. 

Agriculture  techniques  are  back- 
ward. There  are  few  drilled  wells,  little 
irrigation,  almost  no  fertiliser  used 
and  severe  topsoll  erosion.  If  there  is 
to  be  problem  solving.  It  will  be  long 
term  and  it  will  be  painfuL  Attitudes 
will  have  to  be  changed  to  use  modem 
agricultural  methods.  And  In  Marxist 
countries,  the  collective  farm  reduces 
the  farmer's  incentive  to  produce  for 
himself  and  only  aggravates  the  q;>arse 
production. 

There  have  been  four  major 
droughts  in  Ethiopia  in  the  last  38 
years.  People  have  died  of  starvation. 
But  this  Is  the  worst  drought  and 
death  Is  ainwrent  throughout  the 
land. 

My  visit  to  Alamata  and  Korem,  two 
feeding  centers  250  miles  north  of 
Addis  Ababa,  was  shocking.  The  ema- 
ciated bodies  of  young  and  old  were 
overwhelming.  One's  emotions  cannot 
be  controlled  as  you  see  the  hapless 
tnring  to  survive.  The  huge  numbers 
dulled  my  sense  of  hope. 

Thousands  have  died  and  thousands 
more  died  in  remote  villages  which  sta- 
tistics will  not  record.  But  there  is 
hope— because  humankind  is  respond- 
ing—and responding  well. 

The  free  world  is  responding,  swiftly 
by  sharing  its  abundance  of  food,  med- 
icine, and  blankets.  Help  from  West- 
em  nations,  from  the  private  sector 
and  from  Government,  is  pouring  in. 
People  are  acting  of  their  best  himian- 
itarlan  instincts. 

The  United  States  Is  leading  the 
pack.  There  are  not  many  "ugly  Amer- 
icans" in  Africa  today.  We  are  re- 
sponding from  our  generosity.  And 
America  is  responding  mightily. 

Americans  are  responding  as  a  gov- 
ernment. President  Reagan  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  provide  one- 
half  of  the  food  assistance  needed  in 
Africa  this  year— a  $500  million  U.S. 
contribution.  For  Ethiopia,  a  Marxist 
state,  with  whom  we  have  strained  re- 
lations. $130  million  in  food  is  already 
planned.  This  Government-supplied 
grain  is  distributed  by  nuuiy  private 


volunteer  agencies,  such  as  Catholic 
Relief  and  World  Vision,  and  soon 
some  will  be  given  directly  to  the  Ethi- 
opian Government  relief  agency.  The 
sacks  bear  the  words:  "Donated  by  the 
People  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

The  private  sector  Is  also  respond- 
ing. For  1985.  food  assistance  to  Ethio- 
pia through  private  organisations  is 
estimated  to  be  $125  million,  with  an- 
other $22  million  spent  on  Ethiopian 
refugees  elsewhere. 

The  private  sector  from  norida  re- 
sponded magnificently.  A  flight  of 
mercy  was  organised,  funded,  loaded, 
and  flown  to  Addis  Ababa,  which  be- 
speaks the  generosity  of  Floridians. 

The  mission  was  conceived  by  my 
wife.  Grace  Nelson,  as  a  needed  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  she  had  seen 
in  Africa  last  summer.  In  Mali,  she 
held  a  starving  child  in  her  arms.  She 
has  not  been  able  to  forget  it.  After  or- 
ganizing some  fundralsing  activities, 
the  thought  of  a  flight  of  mercy  came 
from  a  discussion  with  the  editor  of 
the  Florida  Times  Union.  He  suggest- 
ed that  although  people  wanted  to 
help,  they  needed  a  concrete  mission 
to  respond  to  and  one  which  could  be 
tracked  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

This  story  Is  an  American  success 
story.  A  DC-B  was  chartered  and 
loaded  with  40  tons  of  food,  medicine 
and  blankets,  in  the  midst  of  ongoing 
fund  drives.  WCPX-TV  in  Orlando 
collected  over  $80,000  and  two  trudc- 
loads  of  blankets.  World  Vision,  a 
Christian  humanitarian  organisation, 
provided  the  mechanism  for  obtaining 
the  2  tons  of  medicine  and  38  tons  of 
fortified  food.  11  tons  of  which  were 
donated  by  a  former  Ethl<H>ian  official 
in  Indiana.  This  special  mixture  of 
oats,  powdered  milk,  and  honey, 
known  as  ATMTT.  Is  indigenous  to 
Ethiopia.  Another  $120,000  was  raised 
before  the  flight  departed  Chicago  on 
January  12. 

The  plane  was  so  long  you  could 
hardly  see  from  one  end  of  the  cargo 
bay  to  the  other.  During  the  24-hour 
Joumey,  our  group  of  "food  shep- 
herds" slept  on  top  of  the  pallets  of 
fortified  food  using  some  of  the  donat- 
ed blankets  for  warmth.  It  was  a  good 
feeling  to  know  that  our  mission  was 
one  of  trying  to  help  the  starving  by 
actually  taking  food  to  them. 

Our  iMMiing  was  the  first  of  a 
stretch  DC-8  on  the  Addis  Ababa 
runway.  Trans-American  Airlines  and 
World  Vision  soon  had  the  cargo  un- 
loaded. 

Success  does  not  come  easily  and 
Indeed  we  soon  had  our  problems. 
Food  was  being  delayed  to  the  feeding 
centers  because  rebel  activity  in  the 
region  interrupted  transportation  of 
supplies.  When  we  finally  were  cleared 
for  an  old  DC-3  to  fly  us  to  the  camps, 
we  found  they  were  running  danger- 


ously low  on  food.  But  our  supplies  ar- 
rived Just  in  time. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  children, 
also  starved  for  affection,  clinging  to 
my  hands  and  arms  smiling  in  spite  of 
their  physical  deprivation.  They  were 
proof  that  the  World  Vision  feeding 
center  was  successful  because  only  a 
few  weeks  before  they  had  been  life- 
less and  lethargic.  Others  were  in  in- 
tensive care,  often  with  their  mothers, 
as  nutritional  supplements  were  ad- 
minlstered-sometimes  through  a  tube 
because  they  were  too  weak  to  eat. 

The  staff  was  loving  and  kind,  it 
showed.  The  nuns  at  the  Missionaries 
of  Charity  compound  ministered  to 
the  dying.  These  sisters  are  sponsored 
by  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta,  who 
had  Just  paid  a  vist,  greeting  and  bless- 
ing each  person  in  the  camp— 9,000  of 
them.  What  a  lesson  in  love. 

There  are  those  who  say.  "let  than 
die."  Their  theories  of  overpopulation 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  are  practi- 
cal, they  say.  Besides  "why  should  we 
care  about  a  foreign,  strange  land?" 
Fortunately,  most  of  America  does  not 
think  that  way.  The  good  will,  hopes 
and  prayers  of  Floridians  were  obvious 
in  our  specific  flight  of  mercy.  Many 
have  responded  before,  others  are  fol- 
lowing. 

This  mission  was  successful  because 
of  the  spirit  and  character  of  our 
people.  Perhaps  it  Is  best  summed  up 
in  Matthew  chapter  25.  "When  you 
did  it  for  the  least  of  these,  you  were 
doing  It  for  me." 

Mr.  WHITTE9f.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McHoghI. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  supplonental. 
While  we  all  recognize  the  many  seri- 
ous domestic  concerns  facing  our  coun- 
try. I  believe  almost  every  American 
has  been  affected  by  Images  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  television  news 
reports  of  starvation  in  Africa. 

There  has  been  an  outpouring  of 
generosity  from  individuals,  churches, 
and  private  organizations  to  help  get 
food  and  medical  aid  to  Ethiopia  and 
other  countries  stricken  by  drought. 

This  private  support  Is  essential,  but 
it  is  not  enough. 

It  Is  stUl  estimated  that  Africa's  food 
deficit  in  1985  will  amount  to  4  million 
metric  tons.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Africans  are  at  risk,  and  the  move- 
ment of  people  to  refugee  camps  seek- 
ing food  has  created  a  major  crisis. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  com- 
mitted to  meeting  roughly  half  of  this 
need,  and  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  Is  critical  If  shipments  of 
food  and  other  emergency  Items  are  to 
continue  arriving  in  Africa. 

This  is  a  balanced  bill.  While  it  rep- 
resents a  greater  financial  commit- 


ment  than  originally  proposed  by  the 
administration,  it  is  consistent  in  that 
it  seeks  to  provide  the  same  propor- 
tion of  food  and  nonfood  aid  that 
President  Reagan  has  deemed  appro- 
priate. Both  majority  and  minority 
members  of  our  committee  wrestled 
with  projections  of  the  level  of  food 
need  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  as  well  as  testimony  by  witnesses 
as  to  the  relief  and  restoration  needed 
to  avert  another  crisis  next  year.  I  be- 
lieve this  supplemental  has  bipartisan 
support,  and  it  represents  our  best  es- 
timate of  what  will  be  needed  over  the 
coming  months  to  prevent  further 
losses  in  life. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  Nation 
is  the  most  effective  donor  in  terms  of 
moving  food  and  relief  to  those  areas 
most  in  need.  Recovery  for  Africa  will 
be  a  long  and  painful  process.  This 
famine  will  probably  be  the  worst  hu- 
manitarian crisis  facing  our  world  this 
decade.  I  am  proud  that  this  bill  will 
continue  our  involvement  in  feeding 
and  healing  those  in  Africa  who  have 
been  devastated  by  drought,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  supptnt  of  this  bill,  and  at 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  ccHumend 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Wbrtbh]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obst]  for  the  speed 
with  which  they  have  brought  this 
measure  to  the  floor. 

Although  we  only  received  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  emergency 
supplemental  aid  for  Africa  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  hearings  were  held  and  a  bipar- 
tisan consensus  achieved  expeditiously 
as  a  result  of  their  efforts.  We  can  all 
be  proud  of  their  leadeishlp. 

This  bill  is  an  iMTPnwrlate  reqMnse 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  inunediate 
food  crisis  that  many  Africans  face.  It 
would  provide  $480  million  in  addition- 
al food  aid  to  meet  emergency  needs  in 
Africa  during  the  next  7  months.  In 
addiUon.  the  bill  would  provide  $175 
million  In  related  nonfood  disaster  and 
refugee  assistance.  Finally,  it  estab- 
lishes a  $225  million  reserve  to  meet 
any  additional  food  needs  beyond 
those  already  identifled.  That  reserve 
would  remain  available  for  use 
through  September  30. 1986. 

Much  has  been  reported  about  the 
Immediate  crisis  in  Africa,  and  there  is 
no  need  for  me  to  elaborate  on  the 
desperate  circumstances  that  now  con- 
front millions  of  people  on  that  conti- 
nent. Our  people,  and  others  in  the 
Western  World,  have  responded  with 
comiMUBrion  to  this  crisis.  This  bill  is 
an  important  part  of  our  response  and 
it  should  be  passed  with  broad  sup- 
port. 

However,  as  Important  as  our  re- 
sponse to  the  immediate  crisis  Is.  the 
economic  and  political  problems  in 
Africa  require  a  more  coherent,  long- 
term  strategy.  Pressing  as  the  current 


crisis  is.  it  is  not  short-term.  For  exam- 
ple, the  380  million  people  who  live  in 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  have  an  av- 
erage life  expectancy  of  49  years,  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  There  Is  only  one 
doctor  for  every  21.000  people,  not  sur- 
pritfngly.  both  Infant  mortality  and 
population  growth  rates  are  also  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Per  capita 
income  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  only 
$491  per  year. 

These  conditions  predated  the  cur- 
rent drought,  the  worst  in  Africa's  his- 
tory, which  of  course  has  seriously  ex- 
aoeriiated  those  stark  oonditkms  and 
threatens  mfllkms  of  Africans  with 
starvation  and  death.  We  must  re- 
tsmoA  to  the  Immediate  crisis,  but  we 
must  also  come  to  grips  with  the 
deeper  human  and  resource  develop- 
ment problems  which  have  long 
plagued  Africa. 

Burdened  with  a  growing  debt-aerv- 
ioe  obligation,  declining  prices  for  pri- 
mary export  commodities,  a  low  rate 
of  return  on  capital  investment,  and 
food  production  that  is  lagging  behind 
population  growth,  the  prospects  for 
Africa  will  remain  bleak  unless  Afri- 
can governments  undertake  funda- 
mental policy  reforms. 

To  encourage  and  sustain  the  kind 
of  changes  that  are  needed.  Africa  des- 
perately requires  resources  beyond 
those  provided  in  this  emergency  to 
stabilize  and  reform  its  teetering 
economies,  as  much  as  $6  billion  for 
the  next  3  years  according  to  one 
recent  report. 

Unless  we  and  others  face  up  to  tliis 
larger  issue,  we  will  be  regularly  con- 
fronted with  dire  emergencies  In 
Africa.  The  longer-term  devel<vment 
needs  must  be  addressed.  In  the  past, 
one  of  Africa's  major  sources  of 
concessional  flnanning  for  devel(H>- 
ment  purposes  has  been  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Aasodatlwi  [IDA], 
the  soft-loan  window  of  the  World 
Bank.  However,  even  if  oommitmoits 
elsewhere  are  substantially  reduced, 
IDA  cannot  increase  its  activities  in 
Africa  during  the  next  3  years  because 
of  a  $3  billion  reduction  In  its  overall 
lending  program,  a  reduction  forced 
on  IDA  by  the  United  States  over  the 
objections  of  every  other  donor. 

To  help  address  the  financing  gap. 
the  World  Bank  has  created  a  special 
facility  to  push  for  policy  reforms  in 
Africa  and  has  i«>pealed  to  the  world 
community  for  $1  billion  to  support 
reform  efforts.  Regrettably,  the 
United  States,  which  has  traditionally 
been  the  leading  propcment  and  sus- 
tainer  of  IDA,  has  not  responded  to 
this  appeal.  As  a  consequence,  some 
other  potential  donors  have  also  with- 
held their  support. 

The  Reagan  administration  argues 
that  the  United  States  does  not  need 
to  contribute  to  this  special  facility, 
both  because  it  is  incr«uing  its  bilat- 
eral economic  aid  programs  for  Africa 
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and  because  the  administration  has  its 
own  program  to  encourage  policy  re- 
forms there. 

In  fact,  the  administration  is  re- 
questing less  bilateral  economic  aid  for 
Africa  next  year  than  was  originally 
requested  for  the  current  year.  More- 
over, if  there  should  be  future  in- 
creases in  bilateral  aid.  they  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  our  reduced  commit- 
ment of  IDA. 

As  for  the  administration's  program 
to  support  policy  reform  in  Africa,  the 
amount  of  ftmds  involved  is  far  too 
small  to  have  a  significant  effect 
standing  alone.  If  those  funds  were 
provided  to  the  World  Bank,  they 
would  leverage  additional  funds  from 
other  donors.  This  would  result  in  a 
larger  pool  of  fluids  which,  when  ap- 
plied in  a  coordinated  fashion,  would 
more  effectively  promote  the  neces- 
sary economic  reforms  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  meaningful  development. 
Furthermore.  African  governments 
are  more  likely  to  adopt  reforms  rec- 
ommended by  an  international  institu- 
tion that  is  not  perceived  as  having  ul- 
terior political  motives. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  coherent 
U.S.  response  to  the  long-term  prob- 
lems that  Africa  faces.  While  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  critical  response  to 
the  immediate  emergency,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  address  the  longer- 
term  problems.  As  a  next  step  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  respond  af- 
firmatively to  the  World  Bank's 
appeal. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Browh  of  California).  The  Chair 
wishes  to  announce  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  9%  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitteh]  has 
the  same  amount  of  time  remaining. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LowxRT]. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity during  our  discussion  of  sup- 
plemental famine  relief  to  address  the 
behavior  of  the  Ethiopian  Qovem- 
ment  toward  its  suffering  population. 
While  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  statesmanship  and  compassion  in 
considering  aid  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  In  danger  of  starvation  in 
Africa,  there  has  been  little  mention 
of  the  Ethiopian  Government's  faUure 
to  effectively  anticipate  and  amelio- 
rate famine  conditions  in  its  own  coun- 
tryside. 

For  months.  Colonel  Menglstu  and 
the  Dergue.  Ethiopia's  ruling  organiza- 
tion, blocked  efforts  of  foreign  report- 
ers to  bring  this  tragic  story  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  outside  world.  In  Sep- 
tember 1984.  a  large  number  of  jour- 
nalists were  permitted  into  Ethiopia, 
but  they  were  confined  to  the  capital 
city  of  Addis  Ababa.  They  were  invited 
to  cover  the  glorious  celebration  of  the 
Communist  regime's  10th  anniversary. 


not  the  mass  starvation  occurring  in 
the  countryside.  The  celebration  was 
very  extravagant  and  very  expensive. 
Estimates  of  the  cost  ranged  as  high 
as  $200  million.  The  British  press  re- 
ported that  $800,000  worth  of  whiskey 
had  been  imported  for  the  occasion. 
The  celebrants  enjoyed  a  new  $5  mil- 
lion bronae  statue  of  Lenin,  in  addition 
to  color  television,  another  luxury  the 
Oovemment  introduced  at  a  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

All  this  at  a  time  when  an  Austra- 
lian envoy  who  had  been  sent  to  deliv- 
er food  for  the  starving  had  to  wait  8 
days  before  he  could  obtain  transpor- 
tation to  get  the  food  on  its  way.  Fur- 
thermore, three  aid  ships  bound  for 
the  Eritrean  Province  have  had  their 
cargoes  confiscated.  Including  a  drill- 
ing rig  for  water. 

As  we  supply  much-needed  assist- 
ance to  Ethiopian  famine  victlma.  this 
body  must  recognise  that  the  Ethiopi- 
an Oovemment  has  not  only  failed  to 
assist  fuUy  in  aiding  starvation  vic- 
tims, but  has  actually  hindered  relief 
efforts.  Instead  of  diverting  reaouroes 
toward  the  reclamation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  its  agrarian  lands,  it  has  chosen 
to  equip  its  500,000-peraon  military  or- 
ganisation. To  this  end.  I  recently  In- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 43.  a  measure  that  crltldaes  the 
Ethiopian  Oovemment  for  its  negli- 
gence and  irresponsible  behavior  In 
the  face  of  widespread  hunger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  efforts  of  Congress  to  help  the 
suffering  going  on  in  Africa,  but  the 
United  States  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem alone.  The  Ethiopian  Oovemment 
must  not  hinder  relief  effwts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  clear  message  must 
be  transmitted  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Ethiopia  that  the  U.8.  relief  system  is 
not  available  for  its  individual  and  po- 
litical disposal,  and  that  those  who 
seek  to  assist  famine  victims  will  no 
longer  abide  by  further  restrictions  or 
hindrances. 

The  CHAnuCAN  pro  tempore.  [Mr. 
MazzouI.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lowbt]  has  ex- 
pired.         

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  AbhktI. 

Bfr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
watched  this  debate  with  considerable 
Interest,  and  I  have  studied  this  bill.  I 
voted  against  the  authoriiatlon.  and  I 
will  have  to  vote  against  the  appro- 
priation. I  do  so  with  great  reluctance, 
because  I  share  the  compassion  and 
the  concem  Members  have  for  starva- 
tion in  the  world. 

This  Nation  has  always  responded, 
and  we  reach  out  with  the  coB^^aasion 
In  our  hearts  to  starving  people,  but 
we  must  temper  that  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  mind.  The  people  of  Ethi- 
opia are  suffering  from  an  oppressive 
drought,  but  they  are  also  suffering 
from  an  oppressive  regime,  a  Marxist 


regime.  I  am  confident  that  If  we 
extend  this  aid,  it  wUl  be  used  by  that 
regime  to  solidify  its  efforts. 

We  have  only  limited  resources  that 
we  can  use  to  relieve  suffering  in  the 
world,  and  we  can  use  those  resources, 
in  my  estimation,  better  to  help  those 
pe(H>le  who  are  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in 
places  like  Afghanistan  and  Nicaragua 
and  even  Cambodia  that  we  have  so 
far  not  responded  to. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  compassion  that  is  diq>layed 
on  this  floor,  and  I  appreciate  and  ap- 
plaud the  frnnpsMlon  of  this  great 
Nation  as  It  does  respond,  but  let  us  do 
so  In  a  way  that  will  make  a  long-term 
contribution  to  the  health  and  safety 
and  the  security  and  freedom  of  the 
people  of  all  the  world. 

Mr.  WUl'i'i'EN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  I  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lblamd]. 

Mr.  IJa<AND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  critically  Important 
piece  of  legislation  to  address  the 
Africa  famine  situation.  My  colleagues 
and  I  have  been  working  for  several 
mcmths  to  determine  what  kind  of  as- 
sistance is  needed,  including  food, 
medlcinea.  blankets,  transportation, 
and  other  vitally  important  measures 
to  alleviate  the  terrible  suffering. 

I  led  a  delegation  sponsored  by  the 
Speaker  to  Ethiopia  last  November. 
One  of  the  other  principal  qx>nsors  of 
this  legislation,  the  gentlelady  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rouksma],  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  joined 
me  on  that  trip.  We  witnessed  thou- 
sands of  people  who.  for  la^  of  food, 
medldnes,  shelter,  and  other  basic 
supplies,  were  experiencing  great  suf- 
fering. We  also  saw  the  great  work 
bcdng  carried  out  by  private  voluntary 
organisations  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Develcqnnent  in  provid- 
ing food  and  other  necessities.  But  the 
need  far  outstrips  even  the  generous 
levels  of  aid  alrciuly  going  to  Ethiopia 
and  other  African  nations  affected  by 
the  drought. 

In  the  past  weeks.  Mrs.  Roukdca 
and  I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
other  principal  sponsors  of  Africa 
famine  legidatlon.  Mr.  Wnss,  Mr. 
WoLR,  and  Mr.  Cohtb,  on  a  measure 
to  meet  pressing  needs.  We  agreed 
that  legislation  was  needed  to  provide 
at  least  1.1  million  metric  tons  of  food 
and  transport  for  that  food,  and  $175 
million  for  disaster  and  refugee  assist- 
ance for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1985.  The  appropriations  committee 
added  $225  million  to  establish  a  re- 
serve fund  to  meet  unanticipated  food 
aid  needs  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
That  is  the  legislation  before  you  now. 

It  is  criticaUy  Important  that  this 
funding  be  approved  now.  The  Agency 
for    International    Development    has 


run  out  of  funding  for  emergency  food 
aid.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  As- 
sistance has  vital  emergency  requests 
for  aid  pending  now.  I  urge  you  to  ap- 
prove this  package  of  emergency  as- 
sistance without  delay  so  that  propos- 
als for  food,  seeds,  medicines,  trans- 
portation, and  other  vital  needs  now 
awaiting  funding  can  be  quickly  I4>- 
proved.  With  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  can  save  thousands  of 
Uves. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  a 
minute  and  a  half  to  the  distinguished 
gentl«nan  from  Texas  [liCr.  Boultke]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
represent  an  intensely  efficient  agri- 
cultural area.  Some  of  the  country's 
most  productive  wheat  growers  are 
found  in  the  panhandle  of  Texas.  The 
largest  pork  producer  is  in  the  south- 
eastern end  of  my  district.  In  my  home 
town,  the  Amarillo  livestock  Auction 
sells  anywhere  from  6.000  to  12.000 
head  of  cattle  per  week. 

I  believe  I  know  what  makes  agricul- 
ture work.  I  believe  it  is  the  profit 
motive  and  democratic  capitalism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  reject  any 
further  aid  to  Ethiopia,  not  only  for 
the  reasons  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rirml 
and  others  this  morning,  but  also  be- 
cause in  pouring  more  food  into  that 
country  we  reward  inefficiency  and 
the  very  inhumanity  of  their  omimu- 
nistic  system.  Ethiopia's  communistic 
system,  its  practice  of  price  controls, 
its  collective  farms,  and  they  are  caa- 
tlnulng  to  collectivize  those  farms 
right  now,  and  its  suppression  of  the 
market  system  will  forever  starve  their 
people,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  us  not  en- 
courage other  misguided  African  na- 
tions to  emulate  the  failed  Soviet  farm 
system,  as  Ethiopia  has  done. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BIasicb]  and  others  here  today  have 
pointed  out,  our  efforts  to  help  devel- 
oping Third  World  nations  must  begin 
by  exporting  our  democratic  capitalis- 
tic philosophy  and  teach  nations  how 
they  can  create  their  own  wealth. 

I  challenge  anyone  In  this  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  prove  that  a  healthy 
economy  in  Ethiopia  can  ever  stem 
from  Marxism. 

We  did  not  give  China  unlimited 
food  aid  and  they  responded.  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  accepting  incentives. 
The  result  has  been  a  12-percent  in- 
crease in  China's  wheat  production  for 
the  past  2  years. 

In  the  very  name  of  compassion,  we 
should  follow  the  same  course  in  help- 
ing Ethiopia. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wnssl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
start  out  by  expressing  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 


and  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whttteh].  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Oarr]  for  the 
magnificent  Job  they  did  in  getting 
this  legislation  on  the  floor  with  such 
a  sense  of  urgency. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  people  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
already  starved  to  death  in  Africa.  The 
Secretary  of  State  appeared  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last  week 
and  pointed  out  that  there  are  14  mil- 
lion people  In  Africa  who  are  at  imme- 
diate risk  of  starvation  right  now,  in 
countries  totaling  150  million  people 
who  may  ultimately  be  at  risk. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  long- 
range  economic  concerns  or  Icmg-range 
sssistance  for  development  purposes, 
in  this  bill.  We  are  talking  about 
saving  lives  in  danger  at  this  very 
moment. 

The  American  people  have  been 
watching  the  reports  of  what  is  hap- 
poilng  in  the  various  nations  of 
Africa;  in  Ethk^ia,  Mosambique. 
Chad.  Niger,  the  Sudan,  and  else- 
where. The  American  pe(H>Ie  have  had 
pictures  of  those  suffering  and  djing 
people  brought  into  their  living  rocmis. 
They  have  indicated  where  they  stand 
on  this  issue.  They  know  full  well  that 
I>eople  who  are  starving  to  death 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  with  the  politics 
of  the  people  who  rule  them. 

The  American  people  have  reqmnd- 
ed  in  a  fashion  unpsjralleled  in  Ameri- 
can history.  The  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices reported  the  other  day  that, 
through  January,  the  American 
people  had  contributed  through  all 
philanthropic  agencies  over  $60  mil- 
lion In  individual  contributions,  mostly 
In  the  $5,  $10.  and  $25  contributions. 
By  April.  $100  mllli<m  will  have  been 
contributed.  Through  their  actions 
they  have  told  us  that  they  know  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing. 

Members  of  this  body  also  have  indi- 
cated that  they  know  what  should  be 
done.  HJl.  100.  the  foundation  legisla- 
tion Introduced  by  Mr.  Wolpk.  Mr. 
IXLAKD,  and  myself,  and  similar  legis- 
lation introduced  by  the  gentlonan 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ComtsI  and 
the  gentlewoman  fttmi  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  RouKXHA]  together  have  almost 
200  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as 
cosponsors.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  know  what 
the  needs  are  aiul  that  those  needs 
ought  to  be  met  Immediately  and  ur- 
gently. 

There  are  many,  many  Members  of 
this  House  who  have  visited  the  affect- 
ed countries  In  Africa  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  tremendous  Job  that  is 
being  done  by  Americans  and  others 
working  with  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations such  as  with  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  World  Vision.  CARE.  Oxfam. 
Lutheran  World  Services,  and  many 


others.  We  have  seen  people  risking 
their  very  lives  day  in  and  day  out  to 
do  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  and 
must  be  done  to  save  lives. 

What  we  do  here  today  wiU  without 
question  save  lives  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  If  we  do  not  set  urgently, 
every  day  that  is  delayed  means  that 
there  is  a  day  delay  of  food  getting  to 
people  and  medicine  getting  to  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  of  the 
role  my  colleagues  In  this  House  have 
plmred  in  responding  to  this  great  nat- 
ural tragedy. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  WoLFl. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  points  that  I  would  like  to 
make  to  my  colleagues  in  the  body. 

I  am  not  an  African  expert  at  idl.  al- 
though I  did  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  Ethiopia,  to  live  for  2  nights  in 
the  camp  at  Alamata  operated  by 
Worid  VIsicm  which  adjoins  Mother 
Theresa's  camp.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  situatltm  that  I 
would  urge  you  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  children  that  I  held  and  the 
mothers  that  I  talked  to  were  not 
Marxists.  These  were  good  and  decent 
people  who  did  not  like  their  own  gov- 
ernment, who  quite  frankly  were  very 
sympaUietic  to  our  country  and  I 
think  that  we  have  an  obll|»tlon.  al- 
though I  do  not  like  the  Ethiopian 
Oovemmmt  any  more  than  any  of 
you.  we  have  an  obUgatitm  to  help 
these  people.  By  passing  this  legisla- 
tion quiddy.  we  will  save  thousands  of 
women  and  children  but  I  think  we 
have  to  be  balanced  on  what  we  have 
to  do. 

There  are  two  problems  that  I  think 
we  have  that  have  not  been  discussed 
very  much  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
One  is  the  Ethiopian  Oovemment  has 
starved  the  people  out  in  the  northern 
provinces,  so  we  should  put  the  pres- 
sures of  this  Congress  and  the  UJT. 
Secretary  Oeneral  on  the  Ethiopian 
Oovemment  to  urge  that  they  move 
the  food  into  the  northern  provlnoes. 

Second.  I  heard  no  one  mentioa  the 
relocation  program  that  the  Ethiivlan 
Oovemment  has.  They  are  taking 
people  from  the  northern  provinces 
and  putting  them  on  trucks  and  on 
airplanes,  oa  Russian  planes,  and 
moving  them  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  and  letting  them  loose  in 
the  fields  without  any  malaria  preven- 
tion or  any  other  prqiaration.  So  we 
should  understand  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  very  ethical  govern- 
ment. 

But  even  with  that  being  the  case, 
we  should  try  to  solve  this  problem  by 
bringing  pressure  on  that  government 
to  open  up  their  government  and  to 
provide  for  safe  passage  for  food  to 
reach  all  needy  people. 
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But  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  thinking  of  voting  against  this  bill, 
I  saw  fathers  and  mothers  who  came 
up  to  beg  me  for  help  and  support, 
knowing  that  If  they  did  not  get  the 
food  that  day  or  the  next  day,  their 
children  would  die.  By  passing  this 
bill.  I  guarantee  that  we  will  be  saving 
thousands  and  thousands  of  lives  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  legislation. 

D  1420 

Mr.  WUrrrUN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  Representatives  WHrrtsif 
and  Oarr  for  the  leadership  they  have 
shown  on  this  issue,  as  well  as  to  Rep- 
resentatives LKLAHD.  WOLR.  RODKDtA. 
Coirn.  and  the  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  indi- 
cated their  important  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  measure.  H  Ji.  1239. 1  recently  vis- 
ited several  African  countries  with  the 
gentlemen  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpb 
and  Mr.  Coimas).  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Bfr.  Wnssl,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BdiTCHKLL]  supplementing  a  more  ex- 
tensive visit  made  some  18  months 
ago.  I  want  to  add  my  personal  testa- 
ment to  the  catastrophic  situation  In 
country  after  country  throughout  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  The  words  and  pic- 
tures seen  by  the  American  people  in 
our  newspapers  and  on  our  televisions 
are  shocking  and  dramatic.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  situation  In  many  parts 
of  Africa  is  worse  than  the  pictures 
and  our  language  does  not  have  words 
to  convey  properly  the  misery  and 
tragedy  that  is  engulfing  the  people  of 
this  region. 

The  need  is  there,  the  case  is  urgent 
and  every  day  of  delay  costs  thousands 
of  lives.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smitb] 
and  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McHuoH  and  Mr.  Schkukr]  that 
the  problem  goes  far  beyond  the  im- 
mediate crisis.  There  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  population  growth 
and  the  availability  of  food.  In  sub-Sa- 
haran  Africa  that  relationship  is  more 
and  more  out  of  balance  with  in- 
creases in  food  production  growing  at 
a  rate  of  1  percent  per  year  while  the 
population  grows  at  a  rate  of  over  3 
percent  per  year.  In  other  words,  the 
problem  of  hiuiger  in  Africa  Is  rapidly 
becoming  endemic. 

With  the  growing  imbalance  of  food 
and  people  in  mind,  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  long-term  goals  that  in- 
clude not  only  helping  African  coim- 
tries.  African  villages  and  African  fam- 
ilies grow  more  food  but  also  following 


their  own  paths  to  voluntary  re- 
straints on  population  increases. 

We  should  help  African  self-help 
programs  which  enable  families  to 
better  space  the  timing  of  pregnancies, 
both  for  the  health  and  nutritional 
safety  of  the  mothers  and  already 
present  children  in  families.  We 
should  continue  to  be  a  leader  In  bio- 
medical research  on  human  reprvduc- 
tlon  so  that  safer,  healthier,  and  more 
acceptable  methods  can  be  found  for 
child  spacing  and  family  planning. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

There  has  been  voiced  some  concern 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  regard  to 
the  Ethiopian  Oovemment  and  I 
concur  100  percent  with  every  speaker 
here.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  In 
Ethiopia  back  26  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  young  Congremnan  and  I  visited 
there.  I  was  just  talking  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wat- 
KiHsl  who  was  telling  me  that  some  of 
his  people  from  Oklahoma  wanted  to 
be  remembered  to  me.  Anyway.  I  know 
something  about  Ethiopia  and  I  de- 
spise that  government,  but  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  use  that  Marxist  govern- 
ment as  a  reason  for  voting  against 
thlsblU. 

First  of  all.  there  is  $2.5  million  in 
this  bill  for  X3JR.  AID  to  monitor,  to 
see  that  that  food  goes  out  and  that 
the  food  and  medicine  and  clothing 
goes  out  to  those  poor,  starving  and 
dying  people  in  Ethiopia. 

Second,  there  is  no  food  going  to  the 
Ethiopian  Oovemment.  Let  us  not 
draw  a  red  herring  over  this  issue. 
There  is  no  food  going  to  the  Ethiopi- 
an Oovemment  The  food  is  loinc  to 
the  private,  voluntary  organisations 
who  will  distribute  the  food  to  the 
starving  people  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
other  countries  that  I  have  mentioned 
earlier  in  debate. 

So  I  ask  you  and  I  plead  with  you.  do 
not  take  this  out  on  the  poor  people 
who  are  flat  on  their  backs,  children 
dying  because  of  malnutrition,  starva- 
tion. Do  not  take  It  out  on  them  be- 
cause their  government  is  no  good. 

I  despise  their  government.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  take  food  out  of  the 
mouths  of  those  poor,  dying  people.  I 
plead  with  my  colleagues  here  to  vote 
for  this  worthwhile  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.     

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  DoKOAMl. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  of  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Coim].  These  children 
are  not  Marxist:  they  are  children  who 
are  hungry  and  need  our  help. 

I  think  the  gentleman  expressed  it 
weU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  concede  the 
wisdom  of  Ecclesiastes,  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  Sun— including  reciir- 


ring  famines  in  Africa.  Ethiopia's  first 
recorded  famine  struck  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Ten  more  major  famines  be- 
tween IMO  and  1724  and  the  Oreat 
Ethiopian  famine  of  1888-89  took 
their  toll  on  the  peasantry. 

More  recently,  we  witnessed  the 
starvation  of  thousands  of  Africans  as 
drought  and  death  marched  through 
the  Sahel  In  the  mld-1970's.  In  Ethio- 
pia alone,  some  250.000  people  per- 
ished. 

But  what  Is  new  today  Is  the  enor- 
mous scope  of  the  present  food  crisis 
in  Africa.  True,  it  has  again  struck 
Ethiopia  with  a  vengeance  as  some  7 
million  of  Its  people  face  starvation. 
8ub-8aharan  Africa  also  reels  from 
the  prolonged  drought.  But  this  time, 
virtually  the  whole  continent  is 
hungry  as  some  160  million  people  in 
25  nations  confront  critical  food  short- 


What  is  also  new  today  is  our  ability 
to  anticipate  famine  and  our  capacity 
to  respond  to  it.  Ftom  the  United  Na- 
tlm's  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organisa- 
tion and  private  relief  groups  like  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services  we  have  re- 
ceived clear  warnings  that  Africa  faced 
another  food  crisis.  Sad  to  say.  bureau- 
cratic wrangling  and  f  ootdragging  by 
donor  nations  have  compounded  prob- 
lems within  Africa  and  sometimes  pre- 
vented food  and  relief  supplies  from 
arriving  in  time. 

MSBmra  HUMAH  mms 

It  goes  without  sajring  that  the 
American  people  have  given  generous- 
ly in  reqmnse  to  food  aid  appeals— 
both  through  private  agencies  under 
the  umbrella  of  INTERACTION  and 
through  the  official  Food  for  Peace 
Program.  Most  Western  allies  have 
done  likewise.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  stood  on  the 
sidelines  and  watched  the  side  and 
starving  suffer. 

But  now  we  must  act  swiftly  to  re- 
double our  efforts  at  humanitarian 
relief.  Funds  for  emergency  food  and 
relief  aid  have  now  been  exhausted. 
Unless  Congress  replenishes  the 
supply  Immediately,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  ship  the  food,  medicine,  seeds, 
and  clothing  in  desperate  demand 
across  Africa. 

So  I  lend  my  enthusiastic  support 
for  passage  of  the  $1  billion  urgent 
supplemental  before  us  today.  It  rep- 
resents a  carefuUy  justified,  biparti- 
san, and  widely  supported  relief  effort. 
I  would  urge  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  and  the  President  to  act 
positively  and  promptly  as  well. 

The  fact  is  that  our  granaries  over- 
flow with  the  food  Africans  require. 
This  bill  ensures  that  we  have  the 
funds  to  acquire,  ship,  and  distribute 
our  abundance  to  those  in  need.  For 
most  African  economies  ripped  by 
drought,  our  aid  is  their  only  hope. 

For  others,  this  measure  responds  by 
offering  for  sale  or  barter  $120  million 


of  the  USDA's  inventory  of  food 
stocks.  Previously,  the  administration 
has  not  used  its  barter  authority  to  re- 
spond to  the  African  food  crisis.  I  trust 
that  it  will  with  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure and  consider  swapping,  for  exam- 
ple, wheat  and  nonfat  milk  with  Zaire 
for  cobalt,  and  com  for  Zamblan 
copper.  Here  is  a  way  to  build  our  stra- 
tegic stockpile  while  aiding  cash  and 
food-short  nations,  and  our  own 
family  farmers. 

For  still  others,  this  supplemental 
offers  special  help  for  spedal  needs. 
As  some  3,000  refugees  stream  into 
Sudan  each  day.  its  own  resources  are 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  Over- 
crowded and  unsanitary  camps  breed 
disease.  Desperate  fanners  must  eat 
the  seeds  for  next  season's  crop  to 
avoid  starvation.  The  nonfood  aid  in 
this  blU  provide  the  means  to  house 
refugees,  to  prevent  infection,  and  to 
make  possible  planting  for  a  future 
harvest. 

BIOBT  KIKD  or  An> 

Providing  this  assistance  is  right  be- 
cause hungry  people  need  our  help. 
But  we  also  do  ourselves  a  favor  by 
building  partnerships  with  African 
governments  which  can  last  for  dec- 
ades. Given  the  extent  of  Soviet  in- 
volvement throughout  Africa,  we  can't 
ignore  the  superpower  dimension  of 
the  African  food  crisis.  As  David  Lamb 
noted  in  "The  Africans."  to  be  oblivi- 
ous to  the  problems  of  Africa  is  to  pro- 
mote more  international  misery, 
himger.  Instability— and  to  increase 
the  threats  to  peace  in  the  world." 

The  Soviets  can  match  us  gun  for 
gun  in  arms  aid.  but  they  cannot 
match  us  bushel  for  bushel  in  food 
aid.  since  they  have  to  import  grain  to 
feed  their  own  people.  Instead  of 
pumping  up  our  military  grants  by  70 
percent  in  2  years,  as  the  administra- 
tion proposes,  we  ought  to  be  increas- 
ing life-giving  supplies  of  food,  medi- 
cine and  shelter. 

By  channeling  help  through  private 
groups  like  CARE  and  by  beefing  up 
monitoring  we  can  also  ensure  that 
food  and  relief  really  reach  the  needy. 
With  this  assurance,  let's  not  wait  for 
another  emergency  appeal  because 
people  "do  not  eat  in  the  future,  they 
eat  every  day." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  SkxltohI. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

As  you  known.  I  was  planning  on  of- 
fering an  amendment  or  independent 
legislation  that  would  require  that 
this  food  be  purchased  from  the  Amer- 
ican stocks,  that  is  from  the  American 
farmers  who  grow  it. 

As  I  tmderstand  it.  the  bill  does  pro- 
vide that  there  is  $7.5  million  that 
comes  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram which  does  require  this  to  be 
American-purchased  food  and  that 
there  is  $120  million  that  comes  from 


the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in- 
ventory or  private  stocks  grown  by 
UJB.  farmers.  Do  I  understand  this  cor- 
rectly?  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Bilr.  WHITTEN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct.  The  $705  million  for  Public 
Law  480  must  by  used  for  U.S.  com- 
modities under  the  law. 

In  addition,  we  provide  $120  million 
for  sale  from  the  CCC.  Since  the  CCC 
does  have  the  commodities,  it  will  be 
American  food. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  It  is  with  this  under- 
standing, and  I  appreciate  your  Includ- 
ing this  within  the  bill,  because  we  do 
have  a  farm  crisis  in  this  country  and  I 
think  we  should  do  everything  In  this 
bill  as  well  as  otherwise  to  assist  those 
farmers. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  state- 
ments here  today  have  clearly  shown 
the  wisdom  of  our  committee  In  pro- 
viding that  the  money  in  the  reserve 
fund  be  available  for  2  years  and  that 
the  President  has  to  make  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  money 
should  be  used. 

You  can  see  with  the  Communist 
government  in  Ethiopia  and  with  the 
situation  we  face  that  this  food  so 
easily  could  be  used  by  the  govern- 
ment in  power  to  stay  in  power.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  Include  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bUl  where  the  President 
of  our  country  and  the  head  of  AID 
must  certify  that  the  food  wiU  actual- 
ly go  to  those  who  need  It. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
GratI. 

Ux.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  want  to 
compliment  the  committee  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriatl(»is  for  bringing  out  the 
African  relief  bllL  I  strongly  support 
it. 

People  are  undoubtedly  starving  in 
Ethiopia.  This  legislation  wlU  provide 
immediate  steps  to  alleviate  at  least 
scnne  of  that  suffering. 

At  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to 
inform  my  esteemed  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  I  will  soon  Introduce  legis- 
lation to  allow  the  petvlc  of  the 
United  States  to  voluntarily  check  off 
on  their  annual  Income  tax  returns 
the  amount  of  $2.  The  accumulated 
funds  from  this  humanitarian  action 
would  be  held  in  a  world  hunger  fund 
placed  under  the  discretionary  control 
of  the  President.  The  American  people 
often  feel  frustrated  when  emergen- 
cies such  as  the  Ethiopian  crisis  arise. 
The  world  hunger  fund  would  provide 
immediate  relief  in  such  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the 
farm  credit  emergency  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  just 


returned  from  my  district  in  southern 
Illinois.  While  there.  I  met  with  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  who  are  on  the  verge 
of  financial  starvation.  They  are  about 
to  go  bankrupt  and  lose  farms  into 
which  they  have  poured  a  lifetime  of 
effort. 

The  emergency  farm  relief  bill 
before  us  today  will  definitely  help. 
Like  the  African  reUef  bill,  it  is  not  a 
complete  solution.  There  wHl  remain 
price,  interest  and  export  market 
problems  that  will  be  addressed  later 
in  the  session  in  other  legislation.  But 
it  Is  a  beginning;  it  addresses  the  im- 
mediate problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  a  congres- 
sional district  In  southern  nilniois 
comprised  of  21  counties.  Mr.  Stock- 
man. I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  thoc  are  small  farmers  in  this 
oountnr.  The  Agriculture  Department 
currently  estimates  there  are  640.000 
full-time,  family  farmers  in  this 
Nation  with  gross  sales  ranging  from 
$40,000  to  $500,000.  There  are  also  1.7 
mfllioo  farmers  with  sales  under 
$40,000.  But  maybe  Mr.  Stockman  is 
rii^t?  Considering  the  plight  of  farm- 
ers as  spelled  out  in  the  following  sta- 
tistics I  have  made  available,  then 
mayte  we  should  say  there  used  to  be 
smaU  farmers. 

Presently,  farm  foredosures  are  in 
the  thousands  nationally.  Illinois  may 
have  fared  better  however,  they  are 
tU>  100  percent  since  1982. 

As  many  as  10  to  15  percent  of  farm- 
ers are  expected  to  lose  their  farms  in 
1985. 

Farm  values  have  decreased  In  Illi- 
nois 21  percent  since  1981. 

WawkK  are  losing  approximately  10 
percent  of  farm  loans,  compared  to  2 
percent  in  the  1970's. 

One  of  every  five  Illinois  bank  f  aU- 
ures  was  a  farm  banlL 

Net  farm  income  is  down  by  one- 
third: 

While  farm  productivity  in  Illinois  Is 
up  15  percmt. 

As  these  financial  statistics  indicate, 
the  fanners  and  bankers  are  suffering 
from  a  loss  of  faith.  Tha«  is  a  crisis  of 
confidence.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
depression,  we  have  normally  ccmserv- 
aUve.  peaceful  farmers  demonstrating 
in  the  streets.  Yet.  over  50  were  arrest- 
ed recently  for  demonstrations  in  Chi- 
cago. And  farm  organisations  in  Illi- 
nois are  threatening  a  march  on 
Washington  in  March. 

Mr.  Chairman,  considering  these 
facts,  and  considering  the  admintetra- 
tlon's  weak  response  to  the  plight  of 
farmers,  Mr.  Stockman  may  soon  be 
right.  There  wiU  be  no  small  farmers 
unless  we  act. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  genUeman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OnJCAiT]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding  time  to  me  and  I 
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want  to  commend  the  gentleman,  and 
the  ranking  minority  Member  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  In  a 
very  expeditious  manner.  It  Is  an 
urgent  matter  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port for  Hil.  1239.  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  African  famine  relief. 
Two  dasrs  ago  H.R.  1096.  the  African 
famine  and  relief  bill  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  391  to  25.  H.R.  1096 
authorized  $175  million  in  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1985 
for  assistance  to  those  African  coun- 
tries which  have  suffered  food  short- 
ages from  drought  and  other  calami- 
ties. Of  that  total.  $137.5  million  is  for 
disaster  assistance  for  famine  relief, 
rehabilitation  and  recovery  in  Africa, 
and  $35.5  million  is  for  assistance  for 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  in 
these  countries. 

Today,  when  we  cast  our  votes  on 
H.R.  1239.  we  will  be  determining  not 
only  appropriation  levels  for  the 
points  covered  by  H.R.  1096  but  also 
for  direct,  emergency  food  aid. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  here  are  well 
aware  of  why  this  emergency  food 
supply  is  needed.  But  for  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  might  still  be  wavering 
I  would  like  to  call  to  their  attention 
that  an  estimated  10  million  or  more 
people  in  some  20  African  countries 
are  at  risk  of  starvation  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  already  died  in  the 
current  extended  drought. 

There  are  compelling  moral,  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  reasons 
for  the  U.8.  Government  to  make  the 
elimination  of  hunger  the  central 
focus  of  its  relations  with  the  develop- 
ing world.  However,  neither  current 
U.S.  policies  nor  prevailing  public  atti- 
tudes demonstrate  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  problem's  scope,  ur- 
gency, or  relevance  to  America's  own 
national  well-being. 

Cast  as  the  dominant  actor  within 
the  world's  food  system,  the  United 
States  has  a  unique  opportunity  and 
responsibility  to  exercise  its  power  for 
the  common  good.  Such  purposeful 
use  of  U.S.  power  would  also  focus  and 
shape  the  idealism  and  generosity  that 
Is  so  indigenous  to  the  American  spirit. 

One  of  the  steps  needed  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  fulfills  its 
proper  major  role  in  the  worldwide 
campaign  against  hunger  is  H.R.  1239. 
Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
fully  support  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
horrors  of  the  decade-long  African 
drought  have,  through  the  press, 
become  a  vivid  reality  for  every  Ameri- 
can. Millions  of  people  face  starvation 
In  the  next  6  to  12  months  unless  mas- 
sive food  aid  reaches  them.  With  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  the  United 
States  is  continuing  its  practice  of  re- 
sponding to  crises  and  pleas  for  its  as- 
sistance in  alleviating  the  ravages  of 
famine  and  drought.  I  applaud  Chair- 


man WHiTTCif  and  his  committee  for 
its  swift  and  bipartisan  action  on  this 
issue.  No  one  can  contest  the  necessity 
of  emergency  American  aid  to  Africa. 
At  the  same  time.  I  feel  America 
should  not  seek  comfort  in  its  ability 
to  provide  Africa  with  short  term 
relief,  but  American  aid  should  foster 
recovery  and  reform  as  well. 

Africa  will  receive  its  food  aid.  but 
that  is  only  the  beginning  in  solving 
the  long  term  problem.  The  history  of 
United  States  aid  to  Africa  proves  this 
theory  weU.  In  1974.  the  United  SUtes 
responded  to  the  drought  in  the  Sahel 
with  food  and  nonfood  aodstance  to 
the  disaster  region.  Yet.  the  maaaive 
U.S.  assistance  did  not  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  the  Sahel  to 
survive  and  withstand  the  cjwllcal 
nature  and  effects  of  the  drought. 
Today  we  see  Mall.  Niger,  and  Burkina 
Faso  on  the  casualty  list  again.  There 
Is  something  very  wrong.  The  majority 
of  the  appropriated  funds  are  chan- 
neled through  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations for  the  distribution  of  food 
and  the  implementation  of  long-term 
development  projects.  Although  In 
certain  small  villages  Improvements 
have  been  made,  most  of  the  Sahel 
and  other  affected  regions  of  Africa 
remain  in  their  arid  environment  with 
nonarable  land.  We  are  in  desperate 
need  of  a  long  term  program  to  revital- 
ize Africa's  ability  to  subsist  on  her 
own.  We  can  no  longer  continue  to 
treat  the  symptoms  of  a  worsening  dis- 
ease. 

In  1900.  Ethiopia  consisted  of  40  per- 
cent forest,  while  today  only  4  percent 
of  IXhiopian  land  is  covered  by  forest 
Along  with  this  rapid  depletion  of 
trees,  which  are  essential  to  maintain- 
ing  soil  productivity,  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  declined  1  percent  a  year 
since  1967.  and  the  population  has  ex- 
ploded. Even  of  more  concern  is  that 
there  appear  to  be  no  measures  in 
sight  for  agricultural  planning  or  pop- 
ulation control  to  stop  this  trend.  The 
facts  have  not  been  kept  secret.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  published  a  report  men- 
tioning that  Ethiopia  was  losing  1-bil- 
lion  tons  of  topsoil  a  year.  We  paid  no 
attention  to  Africa's  plight  at  the 
time,  which.  If  addresaed  oould  have 
prevented  the  present  day  crisis.  In 
light  of  the  budget,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  act  on  the  short  term  and 
without  foresight.  Instead,  we  must 
look  more  closely  and  in-depth  at  the 
issue  now.  so  as  to  prevent  disaster  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  call  on  our  develop- 
ment assistance  commiuiity— particu- 
larly the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment—to spend  these  dollars 
wisely,  to  focus  your  efforts  on  the 
needs  of  the  poorest,  to  strive  for  long- 
term  Improvements  in  the  quality  of 
life  and  threshold  level  of  survival  in 
inhospitable  climates— to  ensure  that 


American  foreign  aid  makes  a  lasting 
and  positive  difference.* 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1239.  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  emer- 
gency famine  relief  and  recovery  in 
Africa,  a  measure  designed  to  assist 
over  14  million  people  in  20  countries 
of  Africa  to  escape  death  or  perma- 
nent disability  due  to  a  lack  of  food.  It 
is  with  a  sense  of  alarm  that  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  emer- 
gency leglalAtion. 

^^edflcaUy.  this  initiaUve  will  pro- 
vide: $480  million  for  food  reUef  to  be 
expended  by  September  30.  1985;  $225 
mlUion  for  food  reserves  to  be  used,  if 
needed,  between  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  fiscal  year  1986:  $120  million 
of  commodity  sales  of  food  to  affected 
countries  at  discounted  prices;  $137.5 
million  in  refugee  assistance  funds. 

HJl.  1239  also  sagaciously  directs 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  utilize  as  much  as  possible  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  in  carry- 
ing out  the  food  aviitanoe  i»otrains 
provided  for  in  the  bilL  The  prooe«  of 
emphasizing  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations will  enhance  the  likelihood 
that  food  assistance  reaches  those  in 
greatest  need  in  the  most  timely  and 
efficient  fashion. 

This  legislation  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  humanitarian  impulse  and  com- 
passion of  the  American  people,  who 
have  a  history  of  helping  others  once 
the  need  is  apparent  The  passage  of 
HJl.  1239  will  permit  our  Nation  to 
meet  its  traditional  share  of  the  emer- 
gency food  situation  that  is  not  esti- 
mated to  exist  In  Africa,  s«>pnnimate- 
ly  50  percent  of  the  food  deficit 

While  I  join  my  colleagues  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  this  legislation,  we  all 
know  that  there  is  also  an  urgent  need 
for  a  comprehensive  program  by 
which  our  country  can  join  in  a  part- 
nership with  the  affected  nations  of 
Africa  to  address  the  challenge  of  agri- 
cultival  production  and  development 
With  this  in  mind,  like  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  will  be  anxious  to  see  a 
comprehensive  program  developed  and 
implemented  by  our  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  as  we  consider 
proposals  of  fiscal  year  1986. 

Again.  VLt.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage 
of  HJl.  1239,  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  emergency  famine 
reUef  in  Africa.* 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  1239.  a  bill 
providing  a  total  of  $880  million  for 
African  relief  efforts.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Wkxttsh  and  to  the  other  Members 
who  have  fought  for  the  expeditious 
consideration  of  additional  appropria- 
tions for  food  and  other  assistance  to 
Africa. 

We  are  Indeed  facing  a  crisis  situa- 
tion in  Africa  today.  At  the  present 
time.  18  countries  including  Ethiopia. 


Sudan.  Chad  and  20  other  African 
countries  are  in  desperate  need  of 
food.  The  unrelenting  famine  in  Africa 
has  created  a  human  tragedy  that  is 
simply  horrifying.  More  than  150  mil- 
lion people— one  third  of  the  African 
continent— have  been  affected  by  the 
famine  and  drought,  and  more  than  10 
million  people  are  at  risk  of  starvation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation,  with  its 
wealth  and  agricultural  productivity, 
can  well  afford  to  lead  the  world  in 
providing  the  necessary  leadership  and 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Africa.  Tel- 
evision and  American  public  opinion 
have  galvanized  this  Nation  into  doing 
what  it  should  have  done  2  yean  ago. 
The  American  people  have  acted  as 
the  conscious  of  our  Government 
Now.  the  United  SUtes  Government 
and  private  relief  agencies  are  coming 
together  to  meet  Africa's  most  imme- 
diate needs.  In  the  2  months  since 
fiscal  year  1985  began  on  October  1. 
1984.  almost  five  times  the  fiscal  year 
1984  amount  of  assistance  has  been 
committed— 215,000  tons  of  food  worth 
$98  million.  Most  of  this  aid  is  for  food 
assistance,  but  more  tlian  $6  million  is 
being  spent  on  medicine  and  supplies 
and  nearly  $3  million  to  charter  air- 
planes for  inland  deliveries. 

We  are  racing  against  the  clock, 
however,  to  save  lives,  and  much, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  HJl. 
1239  includes  $480  million  for  food  and 
transportation  of  food  to  Africa  under 
the  Public  Law  480  Food  for  Peace 
Program  along  with  a  $225  million  re- 
serve fund  to  be  available  upon  presi- 
dential notiflcation  to  Congress  that  it 
is  needed.  AddlUonaUy.  HJl.  1239  pro- 
vides $175  million  for  medical  supplies, 
clothing,  agricultural  Implements  and 
other  items  needed  for  the  relief  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  continent 
of  Africa  could  be  decimated  within  2 
to  5  years  if  we  do  not  provide  the  im- 
mediate food  assistance  which  is 
needed  and,  for  the  long  term,  provide 
the  technical  assistance  needed  for 
building  Africa's  self-sufficiency.  The 
passage  of  H.R.  1239  must  mark  one 
milestone  in  a  continuing  and  long- 
term  strategy  to  help  the  continent  of 
Africa  to  help  itself.* 
•  BCr.  WIRTU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  by  the  House's  expeditious 
treatment  of  H.R.  1239.  providing  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  African 
famine  relief,  as  well  as  H.R.  1096. 
which  we  dealt  with  on  Tuesday.  The 
unanimous  bipartisan  endorsement  by 
House  committees  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion indicates  to  me  that  America's 
legislators  have  fully  heeded  the  pub- 
lic's concern  for  this  ravaged  conti- 
nent. And  I  think  it  goes  without 
saying  that  this  legislation  deserves 
the  same  support  on  the  floors  of  both 
the  House  and  the  other  body. 

But  Mr.  Chairman  as  we  approve 
H.R.  1239.  let's  avoid  the  temptation 
of  self -congratulation,  and  put  our  leg- 


islative achievement  in  a  proper  per- 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  has  been  afflict- 
ed by  a  drought  that  has  lasted  for 
over  6  years.  The  result  has  been  mas- 
sive desertification  of  the  region,  with 
the  Sahara  engulfing  arable  lands, 
water  reservoirs  and  even  Africa's  skel- 
etal road  and  rail  networks.  Several 
years  ago,  it  was  clear  to  the  interna- 
tional community  what  the  conse- 
quences of  desertification  would  be: 
famine. 

What  are  the  signs  that  indicate  the 
onset  of  famine?  First  of  all,  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  rise  dramatically.  As 
many  as  2  years  ago,  prices  for  cereals 
in  the  Sudan,  Mali.  Ethiopia.  Buridna 
Fssso,  and  other  countries  in  the  8a- 
helian  swath,  were  tripling  and  quad- 
rupling. Today,  prices  of  food,  mostly 
food  aid  diverted  to  the  black  market, 
are  astronomicaL  In  the  Sudan,  for  ex- 
ample, food  prices  have  risen  v)proxl- 
mately  600  percent  over  the  last  year. 

Second,  famine  conditions  are  re- 
vealed by  a  slack  livesto^  market.  As 
food  beccMnes  scarce  and  people  resort 
to  ca^  purchases  of  food,  farmers  in- 
undate markets  with  whatever  live- 
stock they  have  earn  cash,  and  prices 
plummet  Again  in  the  Sudan,  live- 
stock values  have  deteriorated  by 
twentyf old  in  the  last  year. 

The  final  indication  of  famine  is 
widespread  migration.  Particulariy  in 
rural  Africa,  where  ancestral  roots  run 
deep,  migration  is  a  last  deverate  at- 
tempt to  survive.  In  the  Sudan,  it  is  es- 
timated that  at  least  three  million  in- 
digents are  locked  into  an  endless  in- 
ternal migration.  The  numbos  of 
these  migrants  swell  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  are  checked  only  by  the  deadly 
scourges  of  starvation  and  malnutri- 
tion that  linger  on  the  heels  of  every 
nomadic  group. 

We  have  had  these  indicators  of 
famine  in  our  sights  for  several  years 
now.  How  have  we  responded  to  those 
signals?  We  have,  of  course,  given  a 
substantial  amount  of  food  aid.  But 
that  aid,  while  weU-intended,  has  been 
bom  of  shortsighted  analysis.  On  an 
annual  basts,  the  international  com- 
munity, led  by  the  United  SUtes.  has 
donated  food  aid  to  alleviate  the  short- 
term  suffering  of  the  African  people. 
We  have  provided  enough  food  aid  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  Africa's  tottering  food 
production  and  distribution  structure. 

But  as  we  have  moved  to  reinforce 
that  structure,  we  have  ignored  the 
rapid  erosion  of  the  foundation  sup- 
porting it  Little  has  been  done  to  re- 
verse the  tide  of  desertification.  Little 
has  been  done  to  resettle  refugees  in 
an  organized  manner.  And  little  has 
been  done  to  Instruct  farmers  in  effec- 
tive agricultural  techniques  that  can 
cope  with  the  not-insurmountable 
problems  of  drought  After  all.  al- 
though we  may  pin  the  responsibility 
for  famine  on  the  shortage  of  rainfall, 
this  reasoning  does  not  explain  the 


ability  of  Zimbabwe  to  dramatically 
increase  iU  annual  wheat  production 
during  4  years  of  drought 

Ultimately,  we  must  live  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  not  done  a 
conu>lete  job  of  assisting  the  African 
peoples  prepare  for  a  drought  whose 
worst  consequences  could  have  been 
averted.  And  what  is  the  result  of  our 
inailfiiMWt*  reqKmse  to  the  African 
drought?  The  result  is  indicated  by 
the  omtaits  of  HJl.  1239— $880  mU- 
llon  not  only  for  food  aid.  but  also  for 
long-term  development  assistance,  ref- 
ugee resettlement  and  disaster  relief. 

But  what  is  $880  million  in  the  face 
of  the  devastation  of  an  African 
drou^t  that  has  continued  unabated 
for  6  years?  Let  me  turn  again  to  the 
Sudan.  And  let  me  also  note  that  my 
obvious  concern  about  the  Sudan 
stems  frcnn  my  belief  that  this  coun- 
try's plight  is  emblematic  In  fact  a 
magnification,  of  the  food  situations 
of  countries  throughout  the  SaheL 

The  Sudan's  annual  crops  of  sor- 
ghum and  millet  have  been  devasUted 
by  la<±  of  rain.  Almost  all  food  that 
feeds  the  Sudanese  is  Imported  and 
paid  for  by  fmeigners,  because  the 
government  possesses  no  more  foreign 
currency  reserves.  Fuel  costs  approxi- 
mately $40  per  gallon— in  a  country  of 
extraordinary  size  and  distances,  this 
is  not  a  cost  to  take  lightly.  Already, 
millions  of  Sudanese  are  wandering 
between  makeshift  camps  in  search  of 
water  and  food.  People  are  begging  the 
drivers  of  relief  convoy  trudcs  to  let 
them  drink  from  the  trucks'  radiators. 
In  addition,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Ethioi^an  refugees  are  pouring  across 
the  Sudan's  borders  from  the  prov- 
inces of  Eritera  and  Tigre.  with  the 
same  medical  and  food  needs  as  the 
starving  Sudanese. 

As  of  now.  the  Sudanese  camps  are 
receiving  small  amounts  of  relief  aid. 
Filmed  reports  from  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.  show  camps  of  as 
large  as  100.000  people  with  no  food. 
As  one  of  the  presiding  docters  in  the 
film  notes,  the  Sudanese  are  being  left 
to  die  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
workers  from  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  the  UJY.  Hi^  Ccnnmission 
for  Refugees.  Even  if  we  choose  to 
send  emergency  aid  to  the  Sudan,  even 
if  we  allocate  a  mAJor  share  of  HJl. 
1239's  funding  for  the  Sudan,  it  is  un- 
likely that  we  will  be  able  to  ship  food 
to  those  who  need  it  most.  The  Suda- 
nese camps  are  ctmnected  with  Khar- 
toum largely  through  a  network  of 
dirt  paths  that  will  be  washed  out  by 
even  light  rains  in  the  imminent  wet 
season— it  will  be  impossible  for  heavy 
vehicles  to  tranqmrt  vital  food  aid  and 
agricultural  implements  along  these 
paths  for  at  least  several  months. 
Costly  airlifts  will  not  make  a  signifi- 
cant dent  in  the  Sudan's  food  deficit. 

Relief  workers  are  conservatively  es- 
timating that  the  result  of  current 
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famine  conditions  will  be  a  40-percent 
casualty  rate.  As  the  aid  impasse  Is 
widened  by  the  wet  season  and  other 
delays  in  aid  transmisison.  that  rate 
will  likely  increase. 

This  is  a  horrendous  situation.  And 
we  have  not  even  begun  to  deal  with 
the  long-term  needs  of  the  Sudan.  Any 
aid  effort  now  can  do  nothing  more 
than  attempt  to  save  lives  threatened 
by  starvation.  Once  we  have  saved 
those  lives  and  regular  rainfall  re- 
turns, we  will  still  be  left  with  a  coun- 
try that  has  seen  its  arable  land  re- 
duced, its  people  relocated,  its  treas- 
ury emptied,  and  its  economy  de- 
stroyed. Other  coimtries  in  the  Sahel 
will  face  a  similar  scenario. 

The  saddest  aspect  in  this  consider- 
ation of  Africa's  plight  is  that  we 
cannot  hope  for  a  better  scenario  than 
the  one  I  have  outlined.  Therefore,  it 
is  important  that  we  recognise  that 
H.R.  1239  is  but  the  first  step  in  the 
very  long  and  costly  process  of  assist- 
ing sub-Saharan  Africa's  resurrection. 
The  commitment  required  of  us  and 
the  international  community  in  this 
regard  may  be  great,  but  the  costs  of 
inaction  will  most  assuredly  be  great- 
er. The  famine  we  are  now  witnessing 
proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  incredible  size  of  those  costs. 

Today,  the  House,  by  approving  H.R. 
1239.  will  indicate  its  allegiance  to  this 
commitment.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  quick  action  on  this 
legislation.  In  particular.  I  wish  to 
thank  Chairman  Whiiteii  for  his  fore- 
sight in  disallowing  the  mixing  of  this 
vital  appropriations  bill  with  any 
other— we  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  that  is  not  a  wise  course.  To 
my  commendations,  I  attach  an  urgent 
plea  that  we  not  let  this  matter  rest 
after  voting  for  H.R.  1239.  but  rather 
that  we  carefully  monitor  the  needs  of 
all  African  countries  and  respond  in  a 
timely  manner  to  not  only  their  short- 
term,  but  also  their  long-term  require- 
ments. If  we  do  not.  we  will  not  be  able 
to  brush  off  the  recurrence  of  famine 
in  this  haunted  continent  as  some- 
thing beyond  our  control.* 
•  Mr.  ACKiniMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  1239. 
urgent  supplemental  mipropriations 
for  emergency  famine  relief  and  recov- 
ery in  Africa.  I  cannot  express  in 
strong  enough  terms  the  imperative 
for  expediting  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  moving  rapidly  to  conference 
once  the  Senate  has  acted  on  a  com- 
panion bill.  Any  delay  will  allow  the 
deaths  of  innocent  people  who  depend 
on  the  generosity  of  the  American 
people  for  their  very  survival. 

During  my  most  recent  trip  to 
Africa,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness first-hand  the  benefits  of  our  aid 
program.  In  the  area  around  Ef  ison.  in 
northern  Ethiopia,  the  world-re- 
nowned relief  and  development  organi- 
zation Save  the  Children  is  operating 
a  unique  program  designed  to  keep 


people  In  their  homes,  so  that  they 
may  avoid  the  horrors  that  accompany 
life  in  the  dismal  feeding  centers 
found  throughout  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  efforts  of  Save 
the  Children,  and  the  work  of  all  the 
private  voluntary  agencies  operating 
on  the  African  Continent,  deserve  our 
strong  support.  Not  only  do  the  relief 
workers  have  to  contend  with  this 
tragedy  on  an  ongoing  basis,  but  alao 
they  must  use  every  ounce  of  their 
seemingly  endless  creativity  and  deter- 
mination to  implement  their  pro- 
grams, which  save  human  lives.  After 
viewing  the  work  of  these  people,  who 
give  of  themselves  month  after  month 
with  unrelenting  dedication,  and 
under  significant  emotional  strain.  I 
must  speak  out  emphatically  in  sup- 
port of  this  biU. 

Probably  the  most  important  aspect 
of  this  legislation  is  its  compreheniive 
approach  to  the  relief  of  famine  condi- 
tions that  afflict  more  than  20  ootm- 
tries  on  the  African  Continent.  Food 
alone  does  not  provide  a  panacea  to 
this  problem.  As  part  of  the  package 
we  are  voting  on  today.  $137.5  million 
would  be  provided  for  nonfood  assist- 
ance, including  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  recovery  projects,  and  for  in- 
land transport  of  relief  supples.  Prom 
my  discussions  with  relief  organiza- 
tions. I  am  fully  conviced  that  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Afri- 
can food  crisis  must  include  means  for 
moving  the  food  from  the  ports  to  the 
distribution  sites.  There  is  nothing 
more  frustrating  to  the  voluntary 
agencies  than  to  have  the  grain  in  the 
country,  but  not  to  have  the  means  to 
transport  it  to  the  hungry  people  who 
so  desperately  await  its  delivery. 

Another  important  section  of  this 
legislation  would  provide  $2.5  million 
to  monitor  the  delivery  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  disaster  assistance.  At 
a  time  when  the  American  taxpayer  is 
being  asked  to  make  great  sacrifices,  it 
is  Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
ensure  that  our  contributions  to  the 
famine  victims  reach  their  Intended 
recipients.  This  bill  enables  the  XJS. 
Agency  for  International  Devel<q»ment 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  volun- 
tary agencies  to  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  diversion  of  our 
food  aid. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  relief  workers  on  the  ground  ex- 
pressed their  deep  appreciation  of  the 
American  response  to  the  food  crisis. 
The  agencies  applauded  the  American 
actions  so  far,  but  implored  our  con- 
gressional delegation  to  make  sure 
that  the  United  States  uses  its  leader- 
ship position  in  the  world  to  encour- 
age greater  worldwide  donor  participa- 
tion in  the  relief  efforts.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  response  of  the 
United  States,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
passage  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  is  watched  carefuUy  by 
the  other  donor  nations,  and  will  have 


a  significant  impact  upon  their  contri- 
butions as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this 
leglsUUon  today  will  be  a  clear  demon- 
stration to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  swift  and  bountiful 
action  In  response  to  the  famine.  It  is 
now  time  for  others  to  match  Ameri- 
can generosity  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  human  beings  who  have  no 
choice  but  to  wait  for  the  help  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  and  must 
provide.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  African  famine 
relief.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  WRnrni  for  the  swift 
action  he  has  taken  to  bring  this  bill 
through  the  process. 

These  funds  for  food  aid,  commod- 
ities, and  for  disaster  and  refugee  as- 
sistance are  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  get  the  necessary  assistanre  to 
those  suffering  before  the  rainy 
season  threatens  spoilage  and  makes 
the  delivery  of  these  goods  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  is  now.  Included  in  this 
legisUUon  is  $2.5  million  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develcqiment 
to  use  for  monitoring  to  assure  the 
proper  use  of  these  funds. 

Time  is  quickly  running  out  for  an 
increasing  number  of  people  directly 
affected  by  the  drought  and  in  imme- 
diate life-threatening  situations.  It  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  but 
a  question  of  how  many  will  survive. 

This  bill  is  both  generous  and  re- 
sponsible. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  it  today.* 

*  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
plaud the  House's  swift  action  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  relief  of  famine  in 
Africa.  Over  the  past  few  months, 
Americans  have  awakened  to  the  trag- 
edies of  desperate  Africans  starving 
amidst  persistent  drought  and  Ineffec- 
tive humanitarian  relief  efforts.  Each 
day  100  Ethiopians  die  from  starva- 
tion. Another  7  to  8  million  Africans 
wait  on  the  brink  of  death. 

Yesterday,  the  House  passed  an  au- 
thorisation bill  which  will  greatly  aid 
the  African  peoples  in  their  hunger 
pUght.  The  bill  earmaito  an  additional 
$175  million  in  authorization  for  disas- 
ter assistance,  AID  operating  ex- 
penses, and  refugee  shelter  and  health 
efforts. 

Few  can  appreciate  how  far  or  long 
the  Africans  must  travel  for  the  small- 
est morsel  of  food.  Africa  has  the  larg- 
est refugee  and  displaced  person  popu- 
lation in  the  world.  Millions  of  its 
people  travel  hundreds  of  miles  by 
foot  in  search  of  food.  They  frequent- 
ly despair  when  their  pilgrimage  leads 
them  to  a  destination  where  food  sup- 
plies have  been  depleted  and  new  ship- 
ments have  not  arrived. 


We  must  reach  the  famine-stricken 
people  of  Africa.  I  believe  our  swift 
action  to  appropriate  $175  million  in 
disaster  and  refugee  assistance  and  an- 
other $825  miUion  in  direct  food  aid  is 
a  beginning.  The  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  will  take  the  lead 
in  arranging  for  the  cross-Atlantic 
transportation,  port  monitoring,  and 
Inland  delivery  so  necessary  for  our 
food  resources  to  reach  feeding  cen- 
ters. Equally  as  important  as  the  food 
surpluses  which  we  donate  to  end  the 
hunger  cri^s,  and  the  reserve  we 
create  to  avert  a  future  emergency  in 
Africa,  is  our  long-term  plan  to  assist 
underdeveloped  nations  in  their  strug- 
gles to  till  the  land.  We  in  America 
have  so  much  to  offer  in  skills  and 
training.  Through  cooperation  with 
international  relief  agencies,  and  by 
direct  contribution  of  our  talent,  we 
can  offer  the  African  nations  an  op- 
portunity to  plan  and  produce  crops 
which  win  yield  an  improved  food  crop 
to  feed  their  pe<H>les. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Congress  is  willing  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  end  the  suffering  of 
the  African  people.* 
*  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
vote  for  this  bill.  The  drought  and  re- 
sulting famine  in  Africa  Is  appalling. 
Americans  ought  to  be  proud  of  their 
efforts  so  far.  We  ought  to  continue  to 
do  what  we  can  to  help  as  long  as 
there  is  need. 

Of  the  spending  limits  set  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  itself  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1985,  the  allocation  to  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  is 
$17,191  billion.  The  regular  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  was  includ- 
ed in  the  continuing  resolution  in  Oc- 
tober, and  cost  $14,325  billion,  plus 
direct  loan  operations  of  the  Export- 
Inuwrt  Bank. 

The  program  level  for  direct  loans 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  included 
in  the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions is  $3,865  billion.  In  constructing 
their  baseline  estimate  for  spending 
programs,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  a  program  level 
for  Exim  direct  loans  of  $3,865  billion 
is  associated  with  a  true  budget  au- 
thority effect  of  $2,866  billion.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  used  the 
same  estimate.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
siun  of  Exim  budget  authority  as  esti- 
mated by  CBO  and  the  other  regular 
appropriations  contained  in  the  for- 
eign assistance  adds  to  $17,191  bU- 
lion— exactly  the  same  as  the  alloca- 
tion made  by  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  to  its  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee.  That  limit  is  unsurpris- 
ing since  the  allocations  were  made 
after  all  spending  bills  were  adopted, 
and  the  budget  passed. 

That  means  that  there  is  no  money 
left  to  be  spent  by  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommltee.  Their  allocation 
is  exhausted. 


The  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
fact,  established  as  a  part  of  its  alloca- 
tions a  reserve  fund  for  supplementals. 
That  reserve  fund  can  accommodate 
the  African  Food  Relief  supplemental 
Those  Interested  in  maintaining  some 
integrity  in  the  budget  process  can 
vote  for  this  bill  in  good  conscience. 
However,  the  amount  of  the  supple- 
mental attributable  to  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  $175  million, 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  supple- 
mental reserve  fund.  If  we  are  serious 
at  all  about  our  budget,  we  cannot 
count  allocations  twice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  necessary, 
llf  esavlng  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  it.  I  will  try  to  insert  some 
note  of  caution,  however,  that  we  do 
not  spend  what  we  do  not  have. 
Future  supplementals  will  have  to  be 
accommodated  by  a  slightly  smaller 
reserve  fund.* 

*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  bill.  I  want  to  compliment 
Chairmen  Whittbi,  Coins,  and  Ossr 
and  the  m«nbers  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  their  hard  work  to 
bring  this  much  needed  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  part  of  the  bUMutisan  effort 
for  humanitarian  aid.  These  members 
efforts  represent  the  best  of  America; 
a  concern  for  those  in  suffering  and  in 
need,  and  a  willingness  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  less  fortunate  in  the 
world. 

There  are  few  Americans  who  have 
not  been  deeply  moved  by  the  terrible 
plight  of  the  starving  millions  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  As  a  people,  we  have 
opened  our  hearts  and  po^etbocAs  to 
them.  We  hear  stories  of  churches  and 
synagogues  who  have  committed  their 
entire  budgets  to  providing  food  assist- 
ance, and  of  everyday  Americans  who 
have  made  great  finanrlal  sacrifices  to 
aid  the  starving. 

The  UJB.  Oovenunent  has  reqxmded 
in  a  similar  fashion:  we  now  provide 
about  half  of  total  world  aid  and  will 
spend  $1  blllicm  this  year  In  food  aid, 
disaster,  and  refugee  assistance. 

But  in  meeting  the  emergency  food 
needs  of  Africa  caused  1^  the  acts  of 
nature,  we  should  also  Insure  that  the 
acts  of  government  are  those  which 
will  help  Africa  feed  Itself. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  per 
cvita  food  production  in  Africa  has 
dropped  by  20  percent  Agricultural 
policies  across  the  continent  have 
failed  miserably,  in  large  part  due  to 
tax  policies  and  state  run  mai^eting 
order  systems  that  give  farmers  little 
incentive  to  grow  food.  But  we  in  the 
West  are  i»rtly  to  blame  as  well.  For 
too  long  our  experts  have  used  Africa 
as  a  laboratory  for  economic  develop- 
ment schemes  that  have  already 
proven  a  failure  at  home. 

We  in  Congress  need  to  make  much 
needed  reforms  in  our  development 
policies:  so  that  these  policies  reward 
initiative    and    promote    production. 


This  means  that  our  aid  should  en- 
courage governments  in  the  develop- 
ing world  to  do  away  with  price  con- 
trols that  tell  local  farmers  not  to 
plant,  with  tax  systems  that  punish 
hard  work,  and  with  agricultural  plans 
whose  cmly  harvest  is  increased  de- 
pendency and  starving  citizens. 

But  to  make  these  reforms  we  need 
to  know  more  about  the  current  state 
of  government  agricultural  policies  in 
the  countries  aided  under  this  bUl.  To 
that  end  Chairman  Osrr  andlwiUbe 
requesting  such  a  survey  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID.  Good  policy— the 
kind  that  will  encourage  increased 
food  production— requires  good  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Obct  once  told  me  that 
we  are  starting  this  year's  foreign  v>- 
proprlatlcm  request  at  zero  dollars: 
every  dollar  spent  must  be  accounted 
for. 

By  getting  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Influence  of  government  policies 
on  food  productkm.  I  think  our  sub- 
committee will  produce  a  bill  later  this 
year  that  will  head  our  develi^imient 
policies  In  the  proper  direction. 

listening  to  the  floor  debate  the 
other  day  on  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  famine  relief,  I  was  struck  by 
how  many  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  expressed  concern  that  the 
food  and  disaster  assistanre  reach 
those  truly  in  need,  and  not  be  used  as 
aoBM  sort  of  political  weapon.  We  in 
the  subcommittee  addressed  this  and 
other  concerns  about  wasteage  and 
fraud  by  including  report  language  de- 
flning  the  purposes  of  the  $2.5  million 
monitoring  fund  provided  to  AID.  To 
quote  from  the  report. 

llie  ooniinittee  wants  AID  to  dosely  mon- 
itor food  sad  dinster  sadstanoe  to  ensure 
that  goodi  and  serviees  are  tnily  betas  de- 
Uvored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  Im- 
pacted by  the  famine,  and  that  aid  is  betas 
distributed  to  all  those  ta  need  resanDem  of 
political  belief,  seosraphtc  locaUoo.  or  ttfbal 
aaodatlon:  and  that  food  suppUet  are  not 
being  diverted  by  local  sovenmientB  to 
other  tlian  famine  relief  i 


During  the  debate  in  subcommittee. 
Monbers  of  both  parties  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  $137.5  million  in  disas- 
ter assistance.  We  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  aid  was  to  be  used  for  emer- 
gency needs  only,  and  not  to  fund  pro- 
grams that  should  mc»«  properly  be 
addKssed  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bllL  To  that  aid  the  report  also 
includes  language  that  directs  AID  to 
Import  each  numth  to  verify  that  these 
funds  are  being  used  for  emergency 
purposes. 

Our  ocmoem  for  the  physical  health 
and  well  being  of  the  drouiAit  victims 
must  also  be  extended  to  a  concern  for 
their  human  rights.  Where  we  see  the 
starving  we  also  see  om>resslon,  where 
we  see  the  djrlng  we  too  often  see  the 
death  of  even  the  simplest  himian 
freedoms:  forced  resettlement  pro- 
grams, religious  persecution,  police 
state  tactics,  and  starvation  used  as  a 
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political  weapon.  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration, religious  groups,  and  all  con- 
cerned Americans  must  be  unceasing 
in  our  efforts  to  bring  freedom  to 
those  oppressed  by  uncaring  and  cyni- 
cal governments. 

Today  we  send  food  to  restore 
health  to  starving  millions;  in  the 
months  ahead  I  hope  this  and  other 
committees  will  send  policy  signals 
that  will  restore  political  and  econom- 
ic health  to  the  governments  and 
economies  of  the  drought  region.* 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  which  would  provide  crit- 
ical relief  to  many  of  the  starving 
people  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  Congress  that  we  have 
been  able  to  act  quickly  and  decisively 
to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  early  in  the  new  Congress.  I 
would  also  note  the  voluntary  efforts 
which  have  been  made  and  continue  to 
be  made  to  address  this  crisis  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  through 
our  churches  and  charities. 

The  bill  will  provide  critically 
needed  food,  medical  supplies  and 
other  necessities  to  the  drought  strick- 
en countries  of  Africa  where  as  many 
as  150  million  human  beings  have  been 
affected  by  disastrous  weather  condi- 
tions and  where  10  million  people  are 
In  immediate  danger  of  starvation. 

As  important  as  the  immediate  food 
aid  and  disaster  relief  provided  are  the 
funds  for  seeds,  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
livestock,  health  care,  and  agricultural 
projects.  We  must  address  the  long- 
term  as  well  as  the  short-term  prob- 
lems of  Africa.  The  problems  created 
by  drought  and  the  overall  economic 
crisis  in  Africa  have  not  come  about 
only  in  the  last  3  years.  They  are  the 
resiilt  of  a  long-term  deterioration. 
Annual  per  capita  grain  production  In 
the  24  countries  most  seriously  affect- 
ed by  the  drought  has  been  falling  on 
the  average  of  2  percent  a  year  ever 
since  1970.  If  this  trend  continues,  per 
capita  grain  production  will  be  lower 
in  these  countries  in  1988  even  with 
adequate  rainfall,  than  it  was  In  the 
drought  year  of  1984.  Obviously,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  reverse  this 
trend. 

A  long-term  development  strategy 
must  include  a  greater  emphasis  on 
human  resource  development,  greater 
self  reliance,  greater  economic  integra- 
tion, and  scientific  and  technical 
progress.  Changes  must  be  made  in 
education  and  training  to  ensure 
greater  relevance  to  the  needs  of  Afri- 
can economies.  Agricultural  projects 
must  be  oriented  toward  the  small 
landholders  who  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  African  population  rather  than 
targeted  at  large  farms  as  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  past.  Resources 
must  be  used  efficiently  and  the  Infra- 
structure necessary  to  development 
must  be  built. 


These  changes  cannot  be  made  suc- 
cessfully if  we  are  not  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  and  technical  sup- 
port necessary  to  bring  them  about.  I 
believe  that  along  with  our  own  bilat- 
eral efforts  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port the  mulUlaterml  development  in- 
stitutions as  they  take  step*  to  address 
the  long-term  crisis  in  Africa.  It  Is  only 
with  the  Joint  endeavors  of  all  that  we 
can  succeed.  Again.  I  praise  the  tire- 
less work  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
made  this  legUlatlon  a  reality  and  I 
urge  all  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  passage  of  this  blU.« 

•  Mrs.  LLOTD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  foreign  aid  but  the  situation  in 
Africa  Is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
our  time.  As  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  WoLPs]  expreased  so  elo- 
quently yesterday,  "This  Is  not  Just  an 
African  crisis.  It  Is  a  human  crisis." 

The  need  has  been  well  document- 
ed—hundreds die  daily  and  as  is  our 
tradition.  America  has  risen  to  the  call 
for  help.  We  must  act  quickly  to  get 
this  aid  moving  to  the  suffering  mil- 
lions and  this  bill  will  go  far  to  relieve 
the  immediate  misery. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  reports 
that  food  aid  is  being  diverted  and 
that,  civil  war  Is  hampering  relief  ef- 
forts into  Eritrea  and  Tigray.  We  must 
continue  to  apply  pressure  to  the  Ethi- 
opian Government,  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  ensure  safe  passage.  The 
Ethiopian  Government  has  been  lax  in 
anticipating  this  crisis  and  in  respond- 
ing to  its  people.  Indeed.  It  has  hin- 
dered relief  efforts  and  squandered 
much  needed  funds  on  lavlshness.  I 
imderstand  that  this  aid  will  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  private  volunteer 
organizations  assuring  us  that  it  will, 
in  fact,  reach  its  destination. 

We  must  also  recognize  this  Is  but  a 
short-term  response.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
vent reoccurrences,  long-term  develop- 
ment must  be  considered  In  order  to 
provide  African  farmers  with  the 
means  to  increase  food  productivity. 

But  these  circumstances  should  not 
weaken  our  determination  to  relieve 
the  at-hand  suffering  and  I.  therefore, 
urge  passage  of  this  blll.« 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
whole  country  has  rallied  In  recent 
months  to  the  devastation  caused  by 
extended  drought  in  Africa.  Since  the 
first  showing  on  a  network  news  pro- 
gram of  the  thousands  of  starving 
people  In  Ethiopia,  there  has  been  an 
outpouring  of  help  to  the  African 
famine  victims.  Today,  the  Congress 
votes  on  emergency  food  aid  to  these 
troubled  nations:  this  effort  deserves 
unanimous  support. 

Two  dozen  African  countries  are  suf- 
fering from  severe  drought,  deforest- 
ation and  massive  movements  of  starv- 
ing populations.  Although  Ethiopia 
has  been  In  the  news  most  often,  many 
other  countries  Including  Sudan  and 
Chad  in  the  Sahel  region  of  the  conti- 
nent have  also  been  devastated. 


In  Sudan,  the  crisis  grows  on  a  dally 
basis.  There  are  over  3  million  Suda- 
nese famine  victims  throughout  the 
country  searching  for  food  and  water. 
In  addition,  more  than  1  million  Ethi- 
opian refugees  have  crossed  Into  the 
Sudan,  fleeing  their  own  ravaged  prov- 
inces. The  refugee  camps  cannot  sus- 
tain the  numbers  flooding  to  them, 
and  the  relief  supplies  have  been 
routed  to  more  highly  visible  centers 
In  Ethiopia  and  elsewhere. 

It  Is  essential  that  this  aid  reach  the 
starving  msstes  in  Africa.  Malnutri- 
tion and  starvation  threaten  to  take 
the  lives  of  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children  In  the  next  year  If  addi- 
tional food  supplies  are  not  delivered. 
Under  this  bill.  Congress  will  appropri- 
ate $880  million  through  Public  Law 
480.  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program. 
That  breaks  down  Into  $480  million 
for  food  and  transportatimi  of  food  to 
Africa  and  within  Africa  through  the 
Pood  for  Peace  Program.  $225  million 
as  a  reserve  should  addlticmal  aid  be 
needed  over  the  next  2  years,  and  $175 
million  for  disaster  relief  assistance 
which  Includes  medical  supplies,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  and  agricultural  assist- 
ance. The  bill  Incorporates  the  meas- 
ure from  the  Poreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Introduced  by  my  colleague  Tsd 
Weiss. 

I  applaud  the  work  of  my  colleagues 
for  coming  to  this  expeditious  and  re- 
sponsible compromise  and  urge  the 
House  to  pass  this  necessary  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  BCrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
H.R.  1239.  a  bill  which  wiU  provide 
deq>erately  needed  emergency  relief 
fimds.  In  all.  150  million  people  In  27 
countries  are  affected  by  the  drough 
and  famine  which  has  overtaken  the 
African  Continent. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  to  act  swiftly  and 
generously  to  overcome  the  specter  of 
starvation  for  so  many  Innocent 
people. 

The  measure  before  us  would  appro- 
priate a  total  of  $880  million  for  Afri- 
can famine  relief  efforts.  The  funds 
would  be  used  to  pay  for  food,  trans- 
portation, and  disaster  assistance. 
Unless  we  show  compassion  and  vote 
for  H.R.  1239.  millions  of  people  will 
die  from  starvation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  starving,  dying 
faces  of  mlUi<His  of  Africans  continue 
to  receive  front  page  coverage  in  the 
media.  My  heart  pours  out  to  the  par- 
ents of  dying  children,  the  homeless 
refugees,  and  the  pround  but  suffering 
people  of  Ethiopia.  Sudan.  Mozam- 
bique, and  other  African  nations.  Our 
great  Nation  must  continue  its  com- 
mitment to  provide  relief  to  save  lives 
and  to  avert  mass  starvation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
answering  these  desperate  calls  for  as- 
sistance. We  cannot  sit  by  in  comfort 


while  devastlon  and  drough  conditions 
aggravate  famine  conditions  and  con- 
demn millions  to  painful  deaths.  Vote 
for  the  passage  of  H.R.  1239.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1239 
Be  it  enacted  6v  Me  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  a$$enMcd,  That  the 
followlns  nuns  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  supply  urgent  •uppletnental  ap- 
propriations (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  snd  (or  other  purposes, 
namely: 

TITU;  I 

CHAFtsal 
AnucAii  Pamdis  RiLixr 
PubUc  Law  480 
For  ui  sddltlonal  amount  for  "PubUc  Law 
480".  (or  acrlctUtural  commodities  supplied 
In  connection  with  dispositions  abroad,  pur- 
suant to  title  U  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Aalstance  Act  of  19S4,  ss 
smended.  $600,000,000  of  which 
$480,000,000  is  hereby  appropriated  and 
made  available  through  September  30, 1065: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $130,000,000 
of  the  above  program  level  of  $600,000,000 
(Including  $90,000,000  provided  by  PubUc 
Law  98-333)  sbaU  be  avaUable  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  inventory  for  sale  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  or  barter  to  the  African  countries 
requiring  emergency  food  swlstsncf,  or  any 
country  for  use  In  assisting  In  emergency 
food  aaristanoe  to  Africa:  and  In  the  event 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  are 
not  available,  the  Corporation  may  pur- 
chase commodities  to  meet  emergency  re- 
quirements: Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  above  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  avaUable  for  Inland 
transportation  upon  certification  for  each 
country  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
(or  International  Development  that  without 
such  funds  the  delivery  o(  the  emergency 
(ood  woiUd  not  be  possible  or  would  not 
take  place  In  time  to  prevent  starvation  or 
unacceptable  levels  o(  loss  or  spoilage. 

CHAmaU 

Pums  ArpRoraiATio  to  the  Pusnorr 

AcnicT  POK  IirrsaiiATioKAL  DsvaLormm 

IirrKKllATIOIIAL  DISASm  ASSISTAHCa 

For  an  additional  amount  (or  "Interna- 
tional disaster  assistance".  $137,600,000  for 
emergency  reUe(  and  recovery  assistance  for 
Africa. 


Mr.  WUriTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  I  of  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  In  the  Racou>. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  aerii  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TiTuin 

PDins  ArraopaiATSD  to  thx  Paxanman 
KQKiicT  usnvs  roa  Araicaa  PAMnn 


Of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
(or  "IntematloiuU  disaster  aaslstanoe", 
$2,500,000  shaU  be  trans(erred  to  "Operat- 
ing expenses  o(  the  Agency  (or  Internation- 
al Development",  to  be  used  (or  monitoring 
(ood  and  disaster  assistance  In  Africa. 
DsPAamxiiT  or  Statb 


DimBD  STAXn  nOBOKIICT  KKPUOSK  AlfD 

moKAnoii  AssisTARcs  rum 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  3(c)  o(  the  Migration 
and  Re(ugee   Assistance  Act  o(   1962,  as 
amended  (22  U.8.C.  2601(c)).  625.000.000. 

mOKATIOH  AlfD  RXPUGIZ  ABStSTAIICS 

For  an  additional  amount  (or  "Migration 
and  re(ugee  aaslstance",  $12,500,000  for 
emergency  aaslstance  in  Africa. 


sideration  the  bill.  H.R.  1239.  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  for  emergency  famine  relief 
and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  Is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


In  addition  to  funds  and  authority  provid- 
ed for  in  chapter  I  of  title  I  of  this  Act, 
$235,000,000  to  remain  available  untU  Sep- 
tember 30, 1966,  is  provided  as  an  Emergen- 
cy Reserve  for  African  Famine  Relief  for 
UUe  n  of  PubUc  Law  480.  including  inland 
transportation,  to  be  used  If  funds  and  au- 
thority provided  In  chapter  I  of  title  I  are 
exhausted  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Dev^kipment  pre- 
pares and  submits  to  the  Congresi  a  plan  to 
utiUae  such  additional  funds  for  African 
famine  reUef .  Before  such  funds  may  be  ob- 
Ugated  or  expended,  the  President  shaU  oo-- 
tlfy  that  the  use  of  such  funds  is  ewmtlal 
to  famine  relief  In  Africa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  U? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  ni 

OSmBAI.  PaOVISKHI 

Funds  and  authority  made  available  in 
this  Act  which  tiave  not  previously  been  au- 
thorised ShaU  not  be  obligated  unUl  author- 
ised: Provided,  That  none  of  tbe  funds  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modtty  Credit  Corporation  for  tbe  coat  of 
wheat  released  (rom  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve:  Provided  further.  That 
be(ore  (imds  provided  In  this  Act  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended,  the  Administrator  for 
International  Development  sbaU  certify 
that  a  plan  has  been  estabUstaed.  on  a  coun- 
try by  country  basia,  that  wtU  ensure  effec- 
tive use  of  the  funds  and  that  the  food  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  wOl  be  deUvered  In  a 
timely  and  efficient  manner  and  be  distrib- 
uted to  those  most  in  need. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  in  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Rboobd.  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHl'l'l'EN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House, 
without  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Howard]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BomoR  of  Michigan.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
the  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  HJl.  1189.  and  that  I  may  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objections. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMEaiTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS  POR  EMERGEN- 
CY AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule  adopted  earlier  today,  I 
call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  1189)  to  provide 
additional  emergency  credit  to  farm 
producers;  to  provide  funds  to  forego 
foreclosure  and  defer  payment  of  in- 
debtedness; and  to  determine  damages 
caused  by  embargoes  on  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  agricultural  commodities, 
either  through  direct  embargo  or  fail- 
ure to  sell  competitively;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  aerie  read  the  UUe  of  the  bUL 

The  text  of  the  bill.  HJl.  1189.  Is  as 
follows: 

HJt.1188 

Be  U  enacted  ftv  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RtvreaentaHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ataemUed,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  tbe  "Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Appropriations  Act". 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULTDRE 

FAutsas  Bomb  Ammnsnunoa 
AoaicouTnuL  caorrnranaASCB  Fum 

A>r  an  additional  amount  (or  guaranteed 
loans  under  this  fund  In  aooordanoe  with 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  7  U.8.C. 
1938-1929,  $1,000,000,000,  a^ileb  sbaU  be  in 
a^mtiww  to  the  $150,000,000  provided  in 
PubUc  Law  96-396  and  the  $500,000,000 
made  avaUable  by  PubUc  Law  98-473.  Such 
(unds  ShaU  be  avaUable  in  order  that  fann 
producers  may  obtain  tbe  neoeaaaiy  financ- 
ing (or  calender  1965  operatioaa.  Sudi  funds 
»h»ii  be  used  to  prevent  f oredoaure  of  farm 
loans  through  extending  tbe  period  of  re- 
payment of  existing  loans  and  the  reductioo 
In  rate  of  interest,  or  other  measures  includ- 
ing those  authortaed  by  law:  Provided,  That 
this  provision  shaU  aivly  to  loans  to  farm 
producers  who  have  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing operations  for  at  least  five  years  and 
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whose  toUl  Indebtedness  exceeds  three- 
forths  of  the  value  of  the  (arm  and  equip- 
ment, or  equipment  if  renting  the  land. 
Such  fuaranteed  production  loans  shall  not 
exceed  tTSO.OO  In  any  one  case. 

SALARIES  AlID  SXTEHSSS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  $17,000,000.  to  provide  for  the 
review  of  farms  loans  held  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  determine,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  which  borrowers  are 
unable  to  continue  making  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  their  control  and,  thereby,  qualify 
for  temporary  deferral  of  principal  and  In- 
terest and  the  foregoing  of  foreclosure  as 
authorised  by  law.  Upon  presentation  of 
substantial  evidence  to  the  Secretary  that  a 
borrower  qualifies,  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  shall  be  suspended  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  forego  foreclosure  of  loans 
owed  to  the  Fedeial  Oovemment,  as  author- 
ized by  law.  Other  creditors  shall  be  re- 
quested to  postpone  payments  due. 

ECONOIIIC  RUBAKCH  SOtVId 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Econom- 
ic Research  Service  to  determine  the  losses 
suffered  by  United  States  farm  producers  of 
agricultural  products  during  the  last  decade 
as  a  result  of  embargoes  on  the  sale  of 
United  States  agricultural  products  and  the 
failure  to  offer  for  sale  in  world  markets 
commodities  surplus  to  domestic  needs  at 
competitive  prices  for  use  in  determining 
what  part  of  existing  indebtedness  of  farm- 
ers should  be  canceled  as  a  result  of  such 
foreign  poUry,  »500,000. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Businas 
Administration  shall  use  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority available  to  the  Agency  to  make 
loans  to  restructure  existing  loans  of  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products,  as  author- 
ized by  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  is  dispensed  with. 

There  were  no  objections. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  nile,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whittem]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Coirnt]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WHrrmf ]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  House 
and  Senate  passed  farm  bills,  bills 
which  were  considerably  different— 
and  most  Members  from  farm  areas 
have  different  views  as  to  each. 
Today's  news  shows  the  wide  differ- 
ences which  must  be  resolved.  What- 
ever the  outcome  a  settlement  will 
take  time,  so  much  time  that  finances 
will  not  be  available  for  many  farmers, 
unless  we  act  quickly. 

Anticipating  this  situation  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  1985,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
was  referred  to  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. On  February  21,  1985. 
my  bill  was  reported  by  our  committee 
asH.R.  1189. 

This  bUl  provides  $1,000,000,000  in 
guaranteed  operating  loans  to  meet 
the  immediate  credit  needs  of  farmers. 


These  loans  will  allow  credit- 
squeezed  farmers  to  plant  their  IMS 
crop  while  the  Congress  designs  new 
farm  legislation  directed  at  remedying 
the  situation. 

These  loan  guarantees  have  no 
impact  on  the  budget  and  no  Impact 
on  the  deficit.  The  loans  will  be  made 
by  banks  or  other  financial  Institu- 
tions. They  will  be  used  to  prevent 
foreclosure  through  extending  the 
period  of  repayment  of  ezliting  loans 
and  the  reduction  of  rate  of  interest  or 
other  measures  as  authorized  by  law, 
in  order  that  farm  produeera  may 
obtain  the  neoeasary  financing  for  cal- 
endar 1985  operations. 

The  bill  also  recommends  an  appro- 
priaUon  of  $17,000,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  FtarmerB  Home  Admin- 
istration for  that  agency  to  determine, 
on  a  case  by-case  basis,  which  borrow- 
ers are  unable  to  continue  making  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  their  control 
and.  thereby,  qualify  for  temporary 
deferral  of  principal  and  interest  and 
the  foregoing  of  foreclosure. 

We  also  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  to  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  to  determine  the  losses 
suffered  by  n.S.  farm  producers 
during  the  last  decade  as  a  result  of 
such  Oovemment  actions.  The  results 
of  this  study  will  provide  a  basis  for 
determining  what  part  of  existing  in- 
debtedness should  be  canceled  as  a 
result  of  such  foreign  policy  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  say  that  sev- 
eral things  were  said  in  the  debate  on 
the  rule  that  I  would  like  to  clarify.  In 
the  first  place.  I  cannot  see  how 
anyone  could  oppose  this  bilL  Tou 
cannot  opppoae  this  bill  if  you  want 
the  American  farmer  to  have  money 
to  plant  a  crop  this  year. 

Further,  the  loan  guarantee  author- 
ity exists  now  imder  the  law.  This  biU 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  make 
available  loans  in  time  for  the  farmers 
to  make  a  crop  this  year.  I  realize 
there  is  a  whole  lot  of  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  two  agricultural 
bills  that  passed  the  House  and  Senate 
yesterday.  But  while  the  differences  in 
those  two  bills  are  being  resolved,  we 
make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  existing  law  so  that 
farmers  may  have  a  crop  this  year. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  American  farm- 
ers were  led  to  produce  the  overpro- 
duction that  Is  claimed  at  this  time  by 
our  own  Oovemment.  Not  only  were 
they  promoted  into  doing  this,  but 
after  they  did  that,  then  an  embargo 
was  declared  which  bottled  up  their 
production  in  this  country.  After  the 
embargo  was  declared,  the  middleman 
who  bought  American  commodities, 
but  was  prohibited  from  delivering  it 


to  Russia  and  other  places,  we  paid 
them,  but  the  farmer  who  produced 
the  commodities,  we  did  nothing  to  re- 
lieve him  of  his  loss.  His  Government 
encouraged  him  to  produce  and  then 
bottled  up  his  production  within  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  American  agriculture, 
as  an  industry,  is  the  biggest  industry 
and  employer  in  our  country.  As  an  in- 
dustry, it  is  bigger  than  the  auto,  steel, 
and  housing  industries  combined.  It 
employs  one-fifth  of  our  people  and 
accounts  for  one-fifth  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product 

Tet  today,  farmers  are  facing  the 
most  severe  financial  crisis  since  the 
1930's.  Net  farm  income  is  down  and 
production  costs  are  up.  The  farmer's 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar  contin- 
ues to  decline— from  51  cents  In  1948 
to  27  cents  today.  Industry  and  labor 
share  has  Increaaed  In  the  period  from 
49  to  73  percent. 

The  original  farm  bill  was  to  restore 
the  purchasing  power  of  American  ag- 
riculture: to  make  it  a  true  partner  in 
the  three  major  factors  of  our  econo- 
my, agriculture,  industry,  and  labor.  It 
is  industry  and  labor's  biggest  custom- 
er. 

The  question  we  have  here  is  what 
shall  we  do? 


The  record  shows  that  on  five  occa- 
sions your  Government  has  embar- 
goed the  export  of  American  farm  pro- 
duction, after  encouraging  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  increase  his  production. 
Not  only  do  they  recognise  now  that 
embargoes  have  caused  this  damage 
but  In  addition  to  that  they  have  said 
that  no  restricti(m  on  exports  will  be 
imposed  in  the  future. 

So  the  Oovemment  has  agreed  to 
not  do  this  any  more. 

Let  me  repeat  again,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  use  his  authority  to  guarantee 
loans  as  he  already  has  the  authority 
to  do.  It  does  not  effect  the  budget, 
but  it  does  say  that  while  we  are  argu- 
ing about  the  farm  bill  and  about  the 
future  that  the  Secretary  shall  use  ex- 
isting authority  to  proceed  to  make 
thse  loans. 

I  have  here  a  report  which  shows 
that  nearly  all  the  Mgh  level  people  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
left  the  Department  or  moved  on  to  a 
new  position  where  they  cannot  be 
held  accountable.  We  have  provided 
$17  million  so  that  we  can  hire  the 
people  necessary  to  handle  the  paper- 
work of  keeping  the  farmer  in  btisi- 
ness.  Not  only  that  but  we  have  pro- 
vided $500,000  to  find  our  how  much 
of  this  debt  is  caused  because  the  gov- 
ernment encouraged  him  to  plant,  en- 
couraged him  to  spend  his  money  to 
expand  his  production  and  then  froze 
his  commodities  here  in  this  country 
so  that  he  could  not  export. 


We  also  want  to  find  out  how  much 
it  cost  the  American  farmer  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrictilture  failing  to 
offer  our  surplus  production  for  sale 
in  world  markets  at  competitive  prices 
as  we  are  authorized  to  do  by  the  char- 
ter of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Again  this  can  be  viewed  as  this  a 
message  by  the  Congress.  "Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  proceed  now  with 
the  authority  you  have  tmder  law  to 
make  available  loan  guarantees  so  that 
the  farmer  can  make  this  year's  crop 
while  the  Congress  gets  together  on  a 
farm  bill  for  the  coming  year." 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  oiur 
bill.  I  do  not  see  how.  in  view  of  the 
bill  we  Just  passed,  where  we  are  pro- 
viding emergency  food  for  Africa,  and 
that  is  the  greatest  advantage  that  we 
have  over  Russia,  that  we  can  faU  to 
keep  our  own  people  in  business.  Espe- 
cially where  we  as  a  Oovemment  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  predicament 
they  are  in  in  a  financial  way. 

We  had  the  Secretary  before  us  yes- 
terdso'  and  in  answer  to  a  number  of 
questions  he  said  he  believed  that 
present  law  is  as  far  as  he  can  go.  This 
does  use  the  present  law  while  the 
Congress  settles  the  differences  in  the 
bills  that  passed  the  House  and  Senate 
yesterday. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  biU.  Let 
the  farmer  make  a  crop  this  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Comtx  ]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations, the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  first  want  to  commend  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  WHTrrof]  for  his  dedicated 
leadership  on  behalf  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  supiDort  of  this 
urgent  supplemental  i4>propriation  for 
agricultural  credit.  H.R.  1189. 

Much  has  been  said  these  past  few 
days  on  behalf  of  our  productive  farm- 
ers who  today  face  the  dimmest  eco- 
nomic conditions  experienced  in  the 
agricultural  sector  in  the  past  50 
years. 

With  the  1985  planting  season  only  a 
few  short  weelcs  away,  our  expedient 
action  is  especially  critical.  Consider 
the  following  facts,  which  accentuate 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem: 

First,  the  average  farmer  in  the  cen- 
tral United  States  under  45  years  of 
age  is  leveraged  in  excess  of  60  per- 
cent. 

Second,  the  $80  billion  Farm  Credit 
Sjrstem  will  lose  more  this  year  than 
ever  before— an  estimated  $384  mil- 
lion. 

Third.  37  percent  of  the  problem 
banks  in  the  United  States  are  agricul- 
tural banks. 


And  let's  realize  what  is  at  stake 
here.  Farming  is  the  Nation's  largest 
industry,  emplojring  as  many  as  the 
combined  work  forces  of  the  transpor- 
tation, steel,  and  automobile  indus- 
tries. 

In  all,  fully  22  percent  of  our  work 
force,  or  23  million  individuals,  woiit 
in  agrlctilture-related  industries 
throughout  our  country. 

Our  trillion  dollars'  worth  of  farm 
assets  are  equal  to  about  70  percent  of 
the  capital  assets  of  all  manufacturing 
corporations  in  the  United  States. 

Our  export  surplus  of  agricultural 
products,  which  wUl  total  about  $18 
billion  this  fiscal  year,  is  one  of  the 
few  bright  q)Ots  in  our  $123  billion 
balance  of  trade  deficit— this  in  spite 
of  a  record-high  dollar. 

The  significance  of  agriculture  ex- 
tends to  all  our  dtles,  to  all  our  States, 
including  the  moat  populous,  Califor- 
nia and  New  York. 

I  urge  your  sumwrt  of  this  package 
to  help  lend  some  stability  to  this 
most-important  agricultural  sector. 
This  measure  is  not  a  budget-buster. 
The  $1  billion  in  additional  loan  guar- 
antees will  have  no  Impact  on  the  cur- 
rent-year budget  deficit,  and  according 
to  our  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
will  result  in  net  outlays  of  only  $50 
million  over  a  period  of  4  fiscal  years. 

To  help  administer  this  expanded 
loan  guarantee  program,  this  bOl  pro- 
vides for  an  addiUmal  $17  mlllkm  in 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Adminiirtxmtton.  These  moneys 
will  help  to  augment  the  loan  person- 
nel that  are  so  badly  needed  to  better 
expedite  this  program. 

In  this  Chamber  we  have  diacussed 
the  numerous  government  policies 
that  have  contributed  to  the  doniae  of 
many  farmers  and  ranchers,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  disastrous  grain 
embargo  of  1980.  This  bill  appropri- 
ates $500,000  to  qiedfically  study  the 
negative  impacts  of  grain  embargoes 
and  sales  suq)enslons  on  our  agricul- 
tural sales,  over  the  past  decade. 

In  total,  these  provisions  can  sub- 
stantially bolster  our  currmt  loan 
guarantee  effort,  at  the  relatively  low 
amount  of  $67.5  million,  mread  over  4 
fiscal  years. 

FeUow  Members  of  the  House.  I  urge 
your  support  of  this  bill  HJl.  1189. 
which  is  not  a  bailout  for  farmers  or 
agricultural  bankers,  not  a  budget- 
buster,  but  a  measure  to  provide  assur- 
ance to  lending  institutions  to  ke^ 
our  producers  on  the  land,  so  they  can 
continue  to  provide  the  least  expen- 
sive and  most  excellent  food  known  in 
the  world  today. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (BCr.  FazxoI. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rising  In  strong 
support  of  this  proposed  enactment 
brought  from  the  subcommittee  of  the 


gentleman     from     Mississippi     (Mr. 

WHRnCHl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  California  has  in  so 
many  instances  in  the  past  been  some- 
what insulated  from  our  farm  crises. 
But  our  State  is  in  an  acute  state  of 
crisis  this  year  Just  like  all  others.  We 
are  part  of  the  farm  depression,  per- 
hM9^  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
years. 

We  have  been  hurt  by  the  40  percent 
increase  In  valtiatlon  of  the  dollar,  the 
continued  high  real  interest  rates  of 
the  last  several  years  and  I  think  a 
studied  neglect  of  other  natlcms' 
unfair  trading  practices  which  in  com- 
bination have  crUipled  our  State's  250 
commodity  groups,  hitting  us  just  as 
hard  as  any  of  the  States  dependent 
on  basic  grains  in  the  Midwest  or 
South. 
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We  in  California  are  very  dependent 
on  exports  in  agriculture.  Thirty-three 
percent  of  our  cropland  was  export-re- 
lated in  1981.  Twenty  percent  of  all 
our  intxluctlon  went  overseas  that 
year.  While  exports  nationwide,  from 
1981  to  1984,  dropped  by  some  $4  ba- 
llon, in  our  State  al<me  they  droived 
from  $4.2  billion  to  $3  billi<Hi  in  that 
same  timeframe. 

Farm  income  per  capita  in  California 
as  a  result  during  that  period  drcniped 
by  a  third,  from  $3,500  per  cxpitk  to 
$2,500. 

We  cannot  simply  lay  this  at  the 
doorstep  of  overly  high  price  supports 
because  in  the  fact  the  same  thing  has 
occurred  in  areas  where  we  do  not 
have  price  supports. 

Cotton  and  rice  have  dropped  from 
$500  and  $300  per  acre  net  income  in 
1980  to  virtually  nothing  today,  but 
our  specialty  crops  have  also  been  in- 
jured. Almonds  and  raisins  have 
dropped  from  $1,600  and  $1,000  per 
acre  net  to  zero  during  the  same  time- 
frame. And,  in  the  case  of  raisins,  to 
minus  $222. 

Price  supports  are  clearly  not  the 
only  issue.  Interest  rates  and  the 
strong  dollar  are  killing  agriculture 
and  they  are  the  structural  basis  of 
what  is  wrong  with  this  administra- 
tion's fiscal  policy. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  we  could  call 
attention  to  scmie  other  long-torn  so- 
lutions. We  have  diacussed  deficit  re- 
duction at  length,  but  I  think  we  need 
to  be  far  more  aggressive  in  trade  pro- 
motion. We  have  to  adequately  pros- 
ecute foreign  trade  violations.  My  wool 
growers,  my  lamb  producers,  are  very 
interested  to  see  how  political  the  use 
of  our  agricultural  export  tools  are  in 
the  case,  for  example,  of  violations  of 
the  ANZUS  Treaty  that  we  are  cur- 
rently seeing  in  the  South  Pacific. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  sign  this  bill  regard- 
less of  what  it  does  with  the  bill  we  en- 
acted yesterday,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
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ported  u  well.  This  can  be  used  by 
any  Secretary,  any  administration, 
that  wishes  to  make  voluntary  use  of 
their  existing  administrative  author- 
ity. 

I  have  seen  a  plan  proposed  by  the 
largest  agricultural  lender  in  our  State 
that  indicates  that  we  could  use.  with 
the  existing  authority  available  to  the 
Secretary,  a  new  approach,  one  that 
would  make  loan  guarantees  of  per- 
haps 20  percent  rather  than  the  90 
percent  that  we  allowed  for  yesterday 
so  that  we  could  stretch  our  guarantee 
authority  far  further  than  has  cur- 
rently been  discussed. 

For  example,  if  we  used  a  ao-percent 
guarantee,  we  could  leverage  the  exist- 
ing $400,000  limit  on  any  one  loan 
guarantee  amount  to  enable  the  size 
of  the  total  loan  to  as  much  as  $2  mil- 
lion. And  that  is  a  far  more  feasible 
limit  in  many  instances  and  certainly 
one  that  is  vital  to  the  more  highly  in- 
tensively capitalized  agriculture  In  my 
State  of  California. 

Under  this  proposal  the  lender 
would  have  to  be  far  more  involved. 
The  bank  would  have  to  agree  to  defer 
to  maturity  the  payment  of  2  percent 
of  the  Interest  on  each  loan.  and.  in 
addition,  any  interest  above  15  percent 
would  automatically  have  to  be  de- 
ferred until  the  loan  was  due  and  pay- 
able. 

I  think  that  stretching  of  the  loans 
until  payment  as  required  would  allow 
us  to  do  a  great  deal  to  make  farmers 
who  have  adequate  cash  flow  with  se- 
rious debt  problems  capable  of  surviv- 
al. We  cannot  save  those  people  who 
do  not  have  that  adequate  cash  flow. 
We  should  not  save  people  who  can  re- 
structure their  debts  within  their  ex- 
isting assets.  But  we  do  have  the  po- 
tential to  help  many  in  the  middle  if 
we  simply  will  get  more  involvement 
from  our  financial  institutions.  They 
can  reduce  and  delay  their  Interest 
payments  and  help  many  more  farm- 
ers and  they  want  to  do  it. 

They  would  like  to  have  this  kind  of 
flexibility  rendered  feasible  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  spoke  to 
him  this  morning  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. He  said  he  was  not  certain  he 
had  the  authority.  Most  observers  who 
understand  the  law  that  applies  think 
he  does.  Our  delegation  from  Califor- 
nia has  asked  that  he  get  back  to  us 
within  a  week  to  tell  us  whether  he 
can  Implement  such  a  plan. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important 
today,  though,  that  we  pass  this  meas- 
ure that  the  chairman  has  so  elo- 
quently authored,  discussed  and 
brought  to  the  floor.  If  we  give  the 
tools  to  the  Secretary  and  we  allow 
him  to  use  in  whatever  form  he  wants, 
this  authority,  regardless  of  whether 
he  makes  the  mistake  of  urging  the 
veto  of  the  bill  we  enacted  yesterday, 
then  we  can  place  the  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  future  viability  of  a  large 
segment    of    California    agriculture 


squarely  where  It  belongs,  on  the  back 
of  the  USDA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman  WHrrrBi  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  his  initiative  in 
bringing  this  appropriations  bill  to  the 
floor  so  expeditiously.  It  wlU  play  a 
key  role  in  congressional  resolution  of 
this  farm  credit  crisis.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  I  am 
familiar  with  the  chairman's  warnings 
over  a  period  of  years  that  farm  poli- 
cies need  to  be  better  Implemented, 
and  I  know  he  shares  with  us  all  a 
desire  to  attack  the  farm  problem  on  a 
long-term  basis.  Nonetheless,  we  must 
deal  with  the  compelling  problems  of 
immediate  sxirvlval. 

Because  California  is  3,000  miles 
away  and  has  a  lot  of  sunshine,  pe(H>le 
assume  it  is  immune  from  the  atricul- 
tural  crisis  gripping  the  Nation.  That 
Is  not  true.  In  the  past,  because  or  our 
diversification— over  2S0  oommod- 
ities— disastrous  situations  with  one  or 
several  of  them  tended  to  get  obscured 
by  the  relative  health  of  others.  Other 
States  more  dependent  on  fewer  crops 
have  more  dramatic  stories  when 
those  crops  happen  to  have  trouble. 

Our  diversity  and  ability  to  double 
crop  no  longer  insulates  us  and  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  is  in  bad  trouble 
now.  We  suffer  as  much  as  if  not  more 
than  other  States  from  the  combina- 
tion of  financial  aliments  brought  on 
by  this  administration's  fiscal  poUdec 
The  $200  billion  deficits,  the  contin- 
ued high  interest  rates  the  deficits 
cause,  and  the  40-peroent  increase  in 
the  dollar  since  1981  also  caused  by 
the  deficit. 

We  have  suffered  also  from  a  per- 
sistent and  to  all  appearances  calculat- 
ed f  aUure  to  properly  demand  that  our 
trading  competitors  play  by  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  international  buiinwi. 
We  in  California  note  with  irony  and 
no  surprise  the  recent  unattributed 
mutterbigs  of  our  foreign  policy  estab- 
lishment to  the  effect  It  will  no  Kmger 
seek  to  protect  New  Zealand  from  at- 
tempts to  curtail  some  of  its  current 
trading  policies.  Theae  poUdes  very 
much  affect  a  State  with  wool  grow- 
ers, kiwi  growers,  and  other  farmers  In 
competition  with  New  25ealand.  The 
offense  New  Zealand  has  committed  Is 
unrelated  to  agricultural  polldet— 
indeed,  as  far  as  the  State  Department 
is  concerned.  New  Zealand's  agricul- 
tural polldes  are  not  a  problem. 

To  cripple  exports  is  to  cripple  agri- 
culture, and  in  a  nutshell  that  has 
been  happening  in  California  as  else- 
where. Our  exports  are  down  from 
$4.2  billion  in  1981  to  $S  billion  in 
1984.  exceeding  the  national  curve 
dropping  from  $44  billion  in  1981  to 
$38  billion  in  1984.  In  1981  exporU 
represented  20  percent  of  the  national 
production,  and  consumed  38  percent 
of  our  national  cropland. 

Much  of  those  exports,  of  course, 
are  in  crops  covered  by  the  Price-Sup- 
port   Program.    The    administration 


likes  to  pretend  that  the  entirety  of 
this  problem  can  be  blamed  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  Price-Support 
Program  does  violence  to  the  sacred  if 
nebulous  free  market  standard. 

Adjustments  are  necessary  in  the 
price-support  levels.  However.  Califor- 
nia experience  tells  us  that  price  sup- 
ports really  are  not  the  same  factor  as 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  record  real 
high  interest  rates,  and  unfair  foreign 
competition.  The  records  of  four  Cali- 
fornia crops— almonds,  rice,  raisins, 
and  cotton— two  under  price  supports 
and  two  not— track  each  other  dosely. 
In  1980.  raldns  netted  about  $1,600 
per  acre,  almonds  $1,000.  rice  about 
$500.  and  cotton  $300.  In  1984.  they  all 
yielded  about  $0  profit  per  acre,  with 
raisins  actually  going  under  break 
even  to  a  minus  $222.  Uttle  of  that 
can  really  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  Prioe-Support  Program.  These 
oomnuxliUes  are  not  unique  either 
California  has  been  hit  across  the 
breadth  of  its  entire  range  of  250  com- 
modities. Farm  income  in  the  State 
has  dropped  from  $3,500  per  capita  in 
1980  to  lev  than  $2,500  in  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  asstiming  that  the 
Government  will  respond  to  this  struc- 
tural dtuatlon  by  undoing  the  things 
it  has  done  to  the  farmer— reduce  defi- 
dts.  fight  unfair  foreign  trade  prsc- 
ticca.  promote  exports  again- we  wiU 
need  to  get  over  this  critical  immedi- 
ate period.  We  need  to  do  more  than 
simply  provide  loans  for  this  spring's 
planting.  We  must  help  the  agricultur- 
al community  restructure  its  entire 
debt  load,  so  the  good  farmers  can 
bring  their  debt  payments  below  the 
level  of  their  cash-flow. 

In  this  regard  the  Members  may  be 
interested  in  a  proposal  offered  by  our 
largest  agricultural  lender,  the  Bank 
of  America.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  where  values  and 
costs  are  particularly  high  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, this  plan  may  serve  the  agricul- 
tural community  welL  I  believe  it  will 
help  the  Federal  Govonment  and  Its 
fiscal  dUemma  as  welL 

The  program  for  credit  restructuring 
would  apply  to  only  those  farmers 
whose  cash-flow  exceeds  their  current 
operating  costs.  It  would  have  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  guar- 
antee only  20  percent  of  a  loan,  thus 
allowing  loan  guarantee  authority  to 
be  Qiread  over  more  farms.  It  would 
require  the  lender  to  defer  payment 
on  2  percent  of  the  interest  until  mat- 
uration of  the  loan,  and  require  it  to 
defer  any  interest  over  15  percent 
beyond  maturity  also.  Thus  the  loan 
could  effectively  be  stretched  over  a 
longer  term.  This  would  mean  less  of  a 
loss  to  the  financial  institution  and 
fairer  treatment  to  those  other  farm- 
ers struggling  without  assistance  than 
would  occur  if  portions  of  the  loan  or 
Interest  were  simply  reduced. 


The  plan  would  grant  regulatory 
relief,  by  canceling  the  requirements 
that  these  loans  be  classified  as  "non- 
performing"  and  that  a  larger  special 
reserve  be  established.  This  provision 
would  enable  farmers  and  their  banks 
to  work  out  more  flexible  debt  pack- 
ages, perhaps  avoiding  the  need  for 
any  Federal  assistance  in  those  in- 
stances. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  plan  \»  im- 
plementable  without  any  new  congres- 
sional authority.  I  believe  it  may 
spread  relief  further,  reduce  Govern- 
ment exposure,  and  increase  reliance 
on  the  banks  and  farmers  to  resolve 
this  crisis.  This  morning  I  asked  Secre- 
tary Block  during  his  appearance 
before  the  Budget  Committee  to 
review  the  plan  and  the  authorities  re- 
quired to  inu>lement  it.  I  would  like  to 
encourage  this  body  to  remain  recep- 
tive to  any  necessity  to  legislate  new 
authorities  so  it  can  be  implemented. 

Meanwhile  I  urge  my  "aye"  vote  on 
this  legislation  today,  which  will  keep 
the  momentum  up  and  assist  us  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  crisis  at 
hand.  Members  should  also  support  its 
attempts  to  have  the  longer  term 
problems  of  agriculture  analysed.  It's 
about  time  that  the  debate  on  this 
issue  got  off  the  philosophical  biases 
on  which  the  administration  is  trying 
to  predicate  its  weak  solutions.  The 
truth  is.  more  than  agriculture  is  fail- 
ing us.  we  are  overburdening  agricul- 
ture. 

This  bill  gives  the  administation 
tools  it  needs  even  if  it  deddes  to  veto 
the  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act.  HJl. 
1035. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  MaklbmsxI. 

ytt.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  I^»eaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith],  my  good 
colleague,  a  couple  of  questions  that  I 
have  on  the  bilL 

It  appears  that  we  are  about  to  make 
$1  billion  in  additional  credit  guaran- 
tees, loan  guarantees,  available  to  the 
people  in  agriculture  and  I  assume 
that  with  the  ^plication  of  good  lend- 
ing practices  that  we  can  expect  repay- 
ment of  this  money. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARIiiafEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CBO  has  figured  the  cost  on  the 
basis  of  5  percent  delinquency.  That  is 
our  Congressional  Budget  Office.  And, 
yes:  the  CBO  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  it  will  be  $50  million  over  a  4-year 
period,  the  cost  of  the  $1  billion  loan 
giuuantee.  Of  course,  we  do  have  $17 
million  additional  for  employing  addi- 
tional FHA  personnel. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Well,  we  Imow 
that  there  is  a  credit  crisis  out  there. 
We  foresaw  that  coming  and  we  had 


urged  the  Farm  Hmne  Administration 
to  take  some  steps  to  alleviate  that,  to 
try  to  moderate  that  impact  when  it 
got  here  because  we  knew  that  when 
this  hit  that,  farm  land  values  were 
going  to  plunge  dramatically.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  that  $1  billion  would 
be  money  well  q>ent  rather  than 
seeing  a  wave  of  foredosures  if  we 
could  in  fact  restructure  some  of  our 
farm  debt. 

I  also  see  that  there  is  $17  million  in 
the  biU  to  provide  for  review  of  farm 
loans.  I  think  that  the  gentlewmnan 
from  Nebraska  also  probably  has  expe- 
rienced a  very  ineffective  bureaucracy 
within  Farm  Home  Administration 
simply  because  they  did  not  and  do 
not  have  enough  personnel  to  review 
and  service  the  applications  that  they 
already  have:  Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  U  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  those  are 
the  facts.  The  backlog  of  applleatloos 
is  so  serious  that  this  program  cannot 
work  unless  we  get  additional  help  out 
there.  Already  help  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  national  office  of  FHA. 
some  2.000  people  are  being  put  into 
the  areas  where  the  pUntIng  time  is 
coming  immediately  and  they  must 
have  additional  help  and  this  $17  mil- 
lion is  to  further  augment  the  local 
personnel  that  is  essential. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  WAnmral. 

Mr.  WATKIN8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Appropriations  for  your 
fast  work  to  get  this  particular  bOl  to 
the  floor.  I  think  we  all  know  that 
time  is  of  essence  out  there  on  the 
farmlands  of  this  ooimtry. 

This  bill  basically  does  three  things. 
One,  it  provides  yes  the  $1  billion  in 
credit  that  is  necessary  for  many  of 
our  farmers  to  continue  and  also  for 
many  of  our  lending  Institutimis  to  be 
able  to  stay  with  our  farmers,  because 
it  is  that  serious  out  there  in  the  farm- 
land and  the  country  there  where 
many  of  our  farm  banlcs  are  going 
under.  We  have  had  more  bank  do- 
sures  in  Oklahoma  than  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  second  thing  this  bill  does  is 
allow  the  $17  million  to  provide  the 
personnel  to  review  farm  loans. 

I  think  this  also  indicates  what 
many  of  us  know,  there  has  got  to  be 
some  revamping  in  the  XTSDA  to  make 
it  more  eff ident  and  more  effective  in 
carrying  out  the  programs  for  the 
farmer  and  also  for  rural  development. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ctmimend 
the  chairman  and  address  the  third 
phase  and  that  is  the  phase  that  has 
$500,000  in  it  to  provide  the  dollars  to 
review  the  policies  that  we  have  con- 
ducted in  the  psst  decade  that  have 


not  allowed  us  to  meet  the  competitive 
markets  around  the  world. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls 
on  an  agriculture  policy  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  concurred  and  has  endorsed 
what  he  calls  the  free  market.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  most  of  us  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  farmers  and  the 
agriculture  polldes  of  trying  to  pro- 
vide international  trade  of  those  farm 
products  realize  that  we  do  not  have  a 
free  market  system. 

D  1450 

But  we  need  to  be  calling,  yes.  for 
that  fair  market,  because  you  do  not 
have  a  free  mariiet  when  other  govern- 
ments, other  foreign  countries,  subsi- 
dize their  products,  where  other  for- 
eign countries  actually  give  metric  ton- 
nage bonuses  if  other  countries  will 
purchase  their  products,  and  where  we 
have  a  free  market,  when  other  coim- 
tries  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
subsidize  that  export  of  their  product. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  aU  realize 
that  our  farmers,  basically,  have  not 
had  a  free  marlcet  when  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  a  tJme  when  we  made 
our  last  basic  good  profit  on  the  farm, 
and  that  was  bade  in  1972. 1973.  When 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said.  "Go 
out  and  plant  fence  row  to  fence  row." 
our  farmers  responded  and  did  what 
our  Government  told  them  to  do.  And 
then  the  maricets  were  pulled  out  from 
under  them. 

The  same  thing  under  the  Mxon  ad- 
ministration when  we  had  the  embar- 
go on  soybeans  and.  yes.  under  our 
own  administration,  when  President 
Jimmy  Carter  had  the  embargo 
against  the  grain. 

A  lot  of  pe<^le  out  there  in  America 
said.  "Why  treat  the  farmer  differ- 
ent?" The  farmer  has  not  had  a  free 
market.  They  have  been,  really,  a 
pawn  of  whatever  Oovemmoit  policy 
might  come  down  the  road.  I  question 
our  polldes.  as  our  chairman  has  said, 
a  policy  that  allows  us  to  sell  military 
weaponry  to  125  countries  that  we  do 
sell  American  surplus  food.  I  question 
whether  that  policy  is  going  to  lead  to 
the  peace  that  we  want  around  the 
world  if  we  are  not  willing  to  provide 
the  food  but  if  we  are  willing  to  actu- 
ally sell  military  weapons.  I  questicm 
the  policy,  yes.  that  can  claim  credit 
for  getting  inflation  down  but  doses 
their  eyes  to  the  deflation  in  land 
values,  the  loss  of  land  values.  In  my 
State  of  Oklahcnna.  agricultural  land 
has  dropped  30  peromt  in  value  3 
years  in  a  row.  the  first  time  since  the 
Great  Depression,  and  our  farmers 
have  not  been  able  to  go  in.  since  they 
have  not  made  a  profit,  on  one  hand, 
and  since  they  have  lost  their  equity, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  go  in 
and  refinance  those  loans  and  be  able 
to  stay  in  business. 
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I  question  the  policy  that  claims 
credit  for  dropping  interest  rates  but 
basically  does  not  claim  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  largest  real  interest  rates 
in  our  history,  which  has  a  derogatory 
or  negative  Impact  on  the  American 
farmer. 

We  must  move  forward  with  this 
bill.  I  think  it  does  a  great  deal  to  help 
solve  part  of  our  problem.  It  is  a  first 
step.  But  we  have  many  other  steps  to 
take. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Mooacl. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  this  bill  for  two  reasons.  First, 
to  applaud  the  announcement  by 
FmHA  this  week  of  the  immediate 
hiring  of  57  temporary  additional  staff 
in  Louisiana  to  expedite  the  process- 
ing of  farm  operating  loans.  Certainly, 
this  is  an  important  step  In  getting  the 
current  available  farm  loans  to  the 
many  farmers  who  have  applied  for 
loans  and  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
backlog  of  applications. 

As  the  FmHA  has  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  farmers  by  stepping 
up  their  application  processing  proce- 
dures, so  too  the  legislation  we  consid- 
er today  seeks  to  respond  to  our  farm- 
ers' concerns.  To  further  assist  in  the 
processing  of  these  vital  spring  plant- 
ing loans,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion which  we  are  considering  today 
will  provide  $17  million  for  FmHA  sal- 
aries and  expenses  for  this  additional 
administrative  expense. 

Today  we  are  voting  on  the  money 
bill  to  pay  for  the  farm  financing  biU 
we  approved  yesterday.  I  would  espe- 
cially like  to  point  out  again  the  new 
advanced  recourse  loan  format  has  a 
loan  rate  designed  to  be  cost  neutral. 
The  Idan  rate  at  slightly  more  than  9 
percent  equals  the  cost  of  Federal  bor- 
rowing as  represented  by  the  Federal 
fimds  rate. 

The  new  advanced  recourse  loan 
mechanism  is  innovative  as  it  provides 
a  draw  on  funds  when  vitally  needed 
for  spring  planting.  This  equals  one- 
half  of  the  current  CCC  nonrecourse 
loan  level  available  at  harvest.  It  is  not 
a  giveaway.  It  is  a  mortgage  on  future 
crops.  As  it  is  a  recourse  loan,  it  must 
be  repaid  in  all  events.  This  protects 
the  Federal  Investment  in  the  farmer. 

Again,  the  advanced  recourse  loan 
puts  needed  funds  in  farmers'  hands 
at  the  right  time.  Our  farmers  critical- 
ly need  this  financial  assistance  and 
expedited  loan  approval  process. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wxiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  family  farm,  as  we 
in  Congress  by  now  well  know,  is  in 
crisis.  Many  American  farmers  are 
bankrupt,  and  many  more  are  facing 
foreclosure.   As   the  spring   planting 


season  fast  approaches,  farm  lenders 
such  as  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Production  Credit  Associa- 
tions, private  banks,  and  others,  are 
unable  to  advance  sufficient  f\mds  to 
enable  farmers  to  plant  this  year's 
crop. 

We  have  been  asked  this  week  to 
support  legislation  to  provide  addition- 
al funding  for  loan  guarantees  to  be 
used  to  restructure  existing  farm  debt 
and  to  guarantee  new  operating  loans 
for  the  spring  planting.  This  legisla- 
tion amounts  to  billions  of  dollars  In 
farm  credit  relief.  By  some  estimates. 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers will  otherwise  not  be  extended 
credit  and  will  face  bankruptcy  this 
spring. 

As  an  urban  Member.  I  have  routine- 
ly supported  legislation  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  rural  areas  and  to  our 
farmers.  My  urban  ooUeagues  and  I 
have  done  so  again  this  we^. 

Present  farm  law  expires  this  year, 
and  the  Congress  is  preparing  new  leg- 
islation to  be  enacted  at  a  later  date. 
But  the  legislative  body,  unlike  the  ad- 
ministration, feels  that  this  spring 
planting  season  is  not  the  appropriate 
time  to  penalise  fanners  for  the  un- 
successful programs  and  fafled  specu- 
lations of  the  past. 

But  I  must  tell  all  of  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  often  asked  by  my  constitu- 
ents. "Why  is  it  that  urban  Members 
are  concerned  about  rural  people  who 
are  drowning  econ<HnlcaUy,  while 
Members  representing  those  urban 
areas  seem  to  forget  that  economic 
crisis  hits  the  cities  as  well?" 

I  agree  with  my  constituents  that 
there  is  often  a  double  standard.  I 
often  have  the  sense  that  this  body 
grants  tvOl  consideration  to  rural 
people,  with  economic  problems,  but 
that  people  in  the  cities  who  have  eco- 
nomic problems  do  not  receive  equal 
consideration.  The  farmers  may  now 
be  facing  a  situation  rivaled  only  by 
the  Great  Depression  and  the  Dust 
Bowl  of  the  thirties,  but  many  people 
in  the  cities  of  this  country  are  contin- 
ually facing  crises  of  similar  propor- 
tions. 

Bank  failures  nationwide  last  year 
were  eight  times  higher  than  in  1980. 
And  the  number  of  problem  banks  In- 
creased four  times.  Business  failures 
tripled  between  tMO  and  198S.  These 
are  problems  facing  the  whole  coun- 
try, not  just  the  rural  areas. 

In  my  district,  the  unemployment 
levels  among  young  people  in  the  mi- 
nority communities  are  running 
higher  than  50  percent.  The  general 
unemployment  levels  for  blacks  run 
about  IS  percent,  and  unemployment 
overall  Is  higher  than  the  national  av- 
erage. 

Millions  In  our  Nation's  cities  are 
out  of  work.  But,  of  those  unem- 
ployed. Just  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  are  receiving  any  kind  of  Federal 
unemployment     compensation.     And 


thousands  in  our  cities  have  no  place 
to  live,  but  current  budget  proposals 
would  devastate  Federal  housinig  pro- 
grams. Is  it  fair  that  we  grant  billions 
of  dollars  In  aid  to  one  of  our  Nation's 
populations,  and  then  turn  our  backs 
on  another? 

Many  of  the  pe<9le  In  this  coimtry 
are  in  desperate  need  of  help.  So  far. 
the  Congress  has  refused  to  follow  the 
administration's  proposals  aimed  at 
our  Nation's  farmers.  I  know  that 
many  Members  representing  rural  con- 
stituencies regularly  support  legisla- 
tion to  relieve  the  suffering  of  needy 
people  living  in  the  dtles.  It  is  my 
hope  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
representing  rural  areas  remember  our 
support  for  their  constituencies.  All  of 
the  needy  In  this  coimtry  deserve  the 
attention  of  this  Congress,  not  Just 
those  on  the  farm.  We  are  after  all.  In 
the  words  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
one  naUon.  "izuUvislble." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  G^ieaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Majobib]. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Massachusetts,  for  drafting  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  There  Is  one  phase 
In  here  that  Is  of  great  interest  to  me. 
and  that  is  the  one  on  economic  re- 
search, where  it  says  studying  the 
Impact  for  "the  failure  to  offer  for 
sale  in  world  markets  commodities  sur- 
plus to  domestic  needs  and  competitive 
prices  for  use  In  determining  *  *  *." 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  Impacts  of 
not  being  competitive  In  the  world 
market,  helping  us  to  develop  the  tools 
that  we  need  in  a  long-range  farm  pro- 
gram that  will  take  us  out  of  this  eco- 
nomic morass  that  we  find  ourselves 
In.  The  real  solution  is  a  long-term 
farm  policy  that  Insures  farm  income 
and  allows  us  to  be  competitive  on 
world  martlets. 

BCr.  WHTTTEN.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield,  may  I  say  that  In  hearings 
before  our  committee  the  testimony 
showed  that  the  farm  debt  Is  about 
$213  billion.  It  shows  that  in  American 
agriculture,  among  those  engaged  in 
f  armbig.  Increased  production  was  pro- 
moted by  our  Govenunent.  At  that 
time  they  envisioned  farm  sales  at  a 
very  high  level.  Subsequently,  four  dif- 
ferent times  embargoes  were  imposed 
where  they  could  not  export.  But  they 
had  produced  for  the  world  market. 

Now.  if  a  middle  man  had  brought 
that  commodity  and  could  not  deliver 
It  overseas  because  of  the  embargo,  he 
was  iMld.  But  the  fanner  did  not  get 
anything  for  his  loss. 

They  also  admit  they  are  not  going 
to  do  it  anymore.  This  will  let  us  find 
out  what  the  facts  are  for  such  use  as 


we  can  make  In  working  out  the  situa- 
tion.   

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman^ 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  [Mr.  SmithI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  this  legislation.  Some  may 
say.  "Why  would  a  guarantee  of  a 
bank  loan  be  necessary  at  this  time?" 
And  that  is  a  good  question.  One 
might  think  that  more  help  than  a 
bank  giiarantee  Is  necessary.  And  a 
guarantee  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
problems  that  some  farmers  have.  "The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  capital  re- 
quirements of  the  American  farmer  in 
the  last  10  years  have  perhaps  quadru- 
pled. "The  only  place  they  could  secure 
that  kind  of  capital  was  to  go  to  the 
bank  to  secure  a  loan.  Some  of  them 
have  had  two  droughts  back  to  badt  or 
had  other  difficulties.  Prices  will  not 
support  the  interest  rate  that  exist 
now  on  those  loans.  And  with  the 
higher  cost  of  capital,  they  simply 
have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  Interest, 
let  alone  pay  off  the  loans.  And  so 
some  of  them  cannot  cash  flow 
enough  to  keep  the  loan  current  under 
the  present  terms  of  the  loan. 

Now.  they  can  reshape  the  loan,  take 
perhi^  a  much  lower  interest  rate 
than  they  have  now.  and,  in  return  for 
that,  the  Government  can  give  them  a 
guarantee  on  part  of  the  loan,  and  in 
that  way  the  lender  can  shift  In  their 
portfolio  what  was  a  nonperf  orming 
loan  to  a  Government  guarantee.  "That 
helps  them  with  the  bank  examiners, 
and  there  is  an  Incentive  there  for 
them  to  do  so  by  reducing  the  interest 
rates  very  substantially  on  some  of 
these  loans.  Some  of  the  efficient 
farmers  who  cannot  pay  the  rate  that 
is  on  their  present  loan,  can  cash  flow 
these  restructured  loans,  and  some  of 
them  can  then  stay  in  business. 

This  will  not  let  everyone  solve  their 
problems,  by  any  means.  Some  of 
them  are  going  to  go  out  of  business.  A 
substantial  number  of  them  will  not 
be  eligible  for  a  Government  guaran- 
tee under  the  conditions  in  the  bill, 
but  there  are  some  family-size  farms, 
where  the  people  are  making  their 
complete  living  from  the  farm  or  have 
been  trying  to,  who  we  think  can  be 
saved  Just  by  Government  guarantees. 
Although  It  will  not  cost  much,  we 
are  Just  using  the  guarantee  authority 
of  the  Government  that  has  been  used 
in  many,  many  other  ways.  We  have 
been  guaranteeing  $2  to  $8  billion  a 
year  for  small  businesses  for  a  number 
of  years,  we  have  guaranteed  some  big 
loans  that  you  all  know  about,  so  we 
are  Just  using  Government  guarantee 
authority  here  primarily. 

We  also  add  a  provision  that  tells 
the  administration  to  use  a  law  that 
has  been  on  the  books  since  1981  that 
directs  the  administration  to  use  the 
guarantee  authority  of  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Administration  to  restructure  ex- 
isting loans. 

"They  have  used  It  In  a  number  of  In- 
stances for  nonf armers.  but  small  busi- 
nessmen who  happen  to  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts have  not  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  legldatlon. 
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Normally  I  would  say  let  FHA  do  It 
if  they  can  do  it;  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  there  Is  more  work  that  can 
be  done  by  8BA  In  the  next  2.  3.  or  4 
weeks.  They  should  put  both  agencies 
to  work.  "They  have  remaining  In  the 
Small  Business  Administration  some- 
thing like  $1.9  billion  of  guarantee  au- 
thority for  this  fiscal  year.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  if  they  will  let  these  bankers 
repackage  these  loans  so  that  they  can 
make  them  cash  flow  and  select  the 
right  loans,  that  they  can  call  these 
loan  officers  in  from  the  Fumers 
Hmne  Administration  and  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  can  look  at  it  and 
tell  them  whether  or  not  that  loan 
meets  the  requirements  and  approve 
them.  They  can  meet  the  time  require- 
ments that  we  are  talking  about  here 
In  this  legislation. 

So  we  are  giving  them  the  tools  to  do 
it.  but  it  is  still  going  to  take  a  commit- 
ment by  the  administration  which  we 
have  thus  far  not  seen  to  do  this.  We 
granted  $850  million  of  guarantee  au- 
thority last  fall:  of  Uiat,  they  have 
only  used  $25  million  so  far.  This  wedi 
they  say.  they  are  going  to  us  It.  "That 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  last  with 
the  passage  of  this  leglalation.  they 
certainly  will  have  the  authwity  that 
they  need  if  they  are  really  committed 
to  doing  something  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  these  petvle  who  can  be  saved 
by  restructuring  their  loans.  I  support 
the  legislation. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mtbs]. 

BIr.  MTER8  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  rise  in  strong  sunwrt 
of  this  leglslaUon.  It  has  disturbed  me 
somewhat,  what  I  have  heard  here  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon.  I  really  had 
not  Intended  to  rise  to  support  this, 
even  though  I  strongly  do  support  the 
legislation,  but  what  has  disturbed  me. 
I  have  heard  several  people  say,  "I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  Just 
bails  out  a  bunch  of  bankers."  That  Is 
not  what  Is  happening  here.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Smitb. 
made  it  very  clear,  that  what  we  are 
really  doing  is  helping  some  farmers 
over  a  very  difficult  time. 

"This  is  not  the  panacea  to  the  farm 
problem:  this  Is  not  going  to  solve  our 
farm  problem  In  our  country.  It  Is  an 
aspirin  to  relieve  the  pain  untU  f  alL  It 
Is  a  Band-Aid,  yes.  to  get  them  over 
the  hump.  It  is  Just  as  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa  said:  Unless  this  is  done, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  farms  In 
the  country  not  producing  this  year. 
They  are  not  going  to  have  the  capital 
necessary  to  plant  crops.  Dltlmately. 
the  American  omsumer  would  suffer 
because  there  would  be  fewer  etopt  on 
the  marketplace  In  the  f  aU  to  fm  the 
marketbaskets. 

Second,  the  TYeasury  would  suffer 
because  we  would  not  have  agricultur- 
al products  which  are  still  our  number 
out  item  for  export  even  though  it  is 
tough  to  export  today.  Balance  of 
trade  would  suffer  also. 

So  this  is  not  a  bill  to  bail  out  bank- 
ers; the  bankers  probably  have  In  most 
cases  sufficient  security  to  recover  by 
f  oreelosbig.  but  that  would  not  solve 
our  basic  problem  in  this  country. 
This  bill,  hopefully.  wiU  not  cost  Uie 
Treasury.  If  everything  turns  out, 
good  crops  this  year,  we  get  a  fair 
price,  the  guarantee  wOl  not  have  to 
be  exercised,  but  it  is  necessary  if  our 
farm  producers,  who  often  have  been 
put  In  the  posture  of  today  not  from 
their  own  making  but  because  of  farm 
programs  that  have  not  worked.  This 
gives  them  the  oKMntunity  to  produce 
the  food  that  Is  so  necessary  to  the 
American  consumers  and  so  necessary 
to  us  as  a  country. 

One  other  ttdng  I  would  like  to 
leave:  There  is  going  to  be  some  other 
failures  If  we  let  some  famis  go  down 
the  tube.  The  failure  Is  not  just  going 
to  be  the  farmer,  yes,  there  wOl  be 
some  banks  that  f  alL  lime  wHl  be 
some  agrfbusinesB.  Ttaov  wOl  be  im- 
plement dealos;  petroleum  dealers; 
some  f ertillaer-seed  dealers  that  wOl 
be  going  out  of  business  who  will  not 
be  paying  taxes  this  year.  So  the  expo- 
sure Is  the  ctmtingent  liability  to  the 
UjS.  Treasury  of  a  Ullion  dollais  with 
this  aetiCHi  today.  But  the  exposure 
ml^t  be  much  greater  if  we  let  the 
American  f  armo'  go  down  the  tube 
this  year. 

This  Is  very  necessary.  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  misled  that  we  are  helping 
somebody  oVbitt  than  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  ooosumer. 
Vote  for  this  bill;  it  Is  very  necessary. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gmtleman  from  Ne- 
braska [BCr.  DaubI. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bm.  but  I  am  wanting  to  be  on 
record  with  tomt  degree  of  mixed 
emotions  with  respect  to  the  bilL  It  is 
because.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vent  my  life- 
time in  farm  credit  and  in  agriculture 
before  I  was  privfleged  to  be  elected  to 
the  Congress.  I  want  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations if  I  might  about  the  credit 
problems  we  are  facing  and  that  our 
producers  are  facing  and  why  I  think 
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that  we  ought  to  cut  this  debate  in  a 
larger  format  than  Just  that  which  we 
are  completing  here  today. 

We  did  not  get  into  this  mess  over- 
night, and  it  is  going  to  take  us  some 
time  to  get  out  of  it.  Times  have 
changed:  we  went  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  1971:  we  engaged  ourselves  in 
interest  rate  and  banli  deregulation  in 
1979:  we  have  got  share  drafts  and 
NOW  accounts  and  money  markets 
and  passbooks  and  we  had  all-savers 
and  money  is  Just  moving  differently 
now  for  our  folks  engaged  in  produc- 
tion agriculture  than  it  did  10.  30.  and 
30  years  ago. 

We  have  got  some  very  severe  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  the  irregularities 
that  have  been  produced  by  some  phe- 
nomena that  we  are  not  talking  very 
much  about.  For  example,  we  saw  the 
international  marketplace  pretty 
much  left  to  ourselves  in  the  1940's 
and  the  1970's  and  our  grain  exports 
went  gangbusters  and  land  values 
went  up  right  behind  them. 

Then  we  saw  between  1970  and  1980 
a  function  of  a  change  of  diet  or  other 
things  come  about.  Agriculture, 
whether  It  would  be  more  efficient 
feed  conversion  to  catfish  and  poultry 
or  whether  it  was  Just  Jazzerclse,  slim- 
mersize,  and  watch  what  you  eat,  but 
red  meat  consumption  declined  from 
well  over  100  pounds  per  capita  to 
somewhere  a  little  over  70  pounds  per 
capita.  That  meant  that  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  grain  we  produced  up  in 
the  grainbelt  that  used  to  go  through 
to  produce  red  meat  disappeared  as  a 
market.  The  decline  of  the  export 
market  because  we  taught  so  many 
other  countries  how  to  put  millions 
and  millions  of  virgin  acres  of  soil  into 
production,  we  faced  up  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  In  the  upper  Midwest,  in 
what  I  call  the  gralnbelt-meatbelt. 
very  geography-specific,  crop-specific 
problems. 

So,  as  we  face  then  the  disorderly 
devaluation  of  land,  high  interest 
rates,  the  Ford  embargo,  the  Carter 
embargo,  we  found  agriculture  put  be- 
tween a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  then  that  there  are  five 
things  that  this  body  ought  to  consid- 
er. My  framework,  if  you  will,  of  five 
points  for  trying  to  do  something 
about  American  agriculture. 

First.  I  think  we  have  to  keep  fore- 
most in  our  minds  that  bringing  the 
deficit  down,  which  can  cause  interest 
rates  to  come  down  and  stabilize,  will 
be  the  first  thing  and  the  best  thing 
that  we  can  do  for  production  agricul- 
.ture. 

Second,  that  if  we  work  on  our  trade 
imbalance.  For  example,  with  five  Pa- 
cific Asian  rim  countries,  one-half  our 
trade  deficit  resides  in  Japan.  Korea, 
Taiwan.  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong. 
By  declining  our  generalized  system  of 
preferences  and.  for  example,  selling 
them  oil.  we  may  not  bring  the  strong 
value  of  the  dollar  down,  but  we  will 


put  the  currency  levels  back  In  bal- 
ance and  create  greater  markets  for 
agriculture. 

Third,  short-term  credit.  We  are 
making  a  start  on  that  today,  al- 
though, for  example.  I  may  have  some 
disagreement  with  my  good  friend. 
Nbal  Smith,  with  respect  to  the  8BA 
guarantees.  I  do  recognise  that  FmHA 
cannot  get  it  all  done. 

Fourth,  a  long-term  approach,  a 
market-oriented  farm  bill  that  declines 
the  target  price,  the  loan  rate  and 
some  of  the  other  programs  that  we 
have  because  I  suggest  that  since  1971. 
all  our  over-specific  4-year  farm  bills 
have  done  Is  to  Insulate  production  ag- 
riculture from  the  opportunity  to 
profit  from  the  markeUiiace. 

Ijwt.  I  think  in  tax  reform,  we  can 
take  what  used  to  be  very  good  shel- 
ters that  brought  off  farm  capital  into 
farming  to  stabiliie  our  costs,  now 
those  same  shelters  bring  off  farm 
profits  Into  agriculture  very  temporar- 
ily to  create  large  confinement  hog 
and  cattle  operations,  then  that 
money  leaves  i^r  those  profits  have 
been  sheltered  down  to  no  tax  due. 
and  we  end  up  with  too  many  hogs 
and  too  many  cattle  on  the  market. 

If  we  would  do  those  five  things,  I 
think  we  can  solve  a  lot  of  the  prob- 
lems that  our  farmers  have  in  agricul- 
ture.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  tma.  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Daob]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  MisslssippL 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  I  can 
agree  with  Just  about  everything  the 
gentleman  has  said,  and  he  has  made  a 
very  excellent  argument  for  the  bill 
here.  While  you  agree  with  others,  and 
they  will  agree  with  you.  let  us  let  the 
farmer  farm. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
quoted  here  that  he  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  do  all  this:  he  does.  He 
said  he  would  do  it.  and  I  hoped  he 
would.  We  do  not  have  adequate 
people  to  get  the  loans  processed  so  we 
put  $17  million  for  him  to  do  what  he 
has  the  authority  to  do  now. 

D  ISIO 

Everything  we  have  here  in  this  bill 
he  has  authority  for.  This  is  an  appro- 
priation bill.  What  we  do  is  see  how 
much  of  our  present  $313  billion  farm 
debt  comes  because  we  have  bottled  up 
the  farmer's  production  In  this  coun- 
try after  leading  him  to  expand  his 
production.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have 
provided  for  a  study  to  see  how  much 
of  the  debt  he  owes  now  results  from 
embargoes. 


What  we  really  do.  is  say.  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, you  have  $650  million  to  do 
this.  Tou  have  used  about  $36  million 
in  about  5M  months."  At  that  rate,  in 
about  10  years,  he  would  meet  the 
problem.  We  are  asking  him  now  to  go 
ahead  with  the  loan  guarantees  so 
folks  can  make  a  crop  this  year. 

Everybody  from  farm  country  has 
different  views  from  everybody  else. 
We  are  asking  him  to  do  what  he  says 
he  wUl  do,  and  we  are  making  sure  he 
has  the  people  to  do  it. 

Tou  know,  agriculture  as  an  indus- 
try is  bigger  than  the  automobile,  steel 
and  housing  industries  combined. 

Mr.  DAUB.  That  to  right 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  to  the  biggest 
market  that  industry  and  labor  has. 
Let  us  keep  them  worldng  so  that  we 
can  solve  thto  thing. 

But  again,  thto  to  a  holding  action  to 
let  them  farm  while  we  get  aU  these 
things  worked  out.  It  was  announced 
here  that  the  Secrtary  could  do  it,  but 
he  has  not  been  doing  it  because  he 
called  on  the  banks  to  do  certain 
things.  He  does  not  realise  banks  in 
farm  country  are  right  on  the  ragged 
edge  in  many  cases  thonselvea.  So  thto 
Just  says,  "Use  your  authority  that 
you  now  have  to  guarantee  these  loans 
so  they  can  farm  while  we  solve  all 
these  other  problems." 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  agree  with  you  more.  That  to  why 
I  am  supporting  the  bilL  I  want  you  to 
know  that  a  lot  of  my  friends  are 
going  to  benefit  from  thto  legislation. 

I  do  consider  it  to  be  a  holding 
action.  It  will  buy  us  some  time  to  con- 
tinue thto  bipartisan  opportunity  we 
have  to  put  a  market-oriented  farm 
bill  together  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  very  much.  May  I  say  our  sub- 
committee, as  far  as  I  know,  to  unani- 
mous in  support  of  thto  bUl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Texas, 
Mr.  BiAU  BouLTca. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  jrielding  thto  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  say  at  the 
outset  that  in  the  last  3  days,  as  we 
have  debated  these  farm  issues.  I  have 
appreciated  the  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port shown  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  help  the  farmer. 

Under  the  President's  budget,  when 
we  are  talking  about  spending  Just  1.1 
percent  of  that  $973  billion  on  pay- 
ments to  producers,  and  when  we  are 
talldng  about  an  agriculture  budget  in 
total  which  to  only  about  4.7  percent 
of  the  President's  total  projected 
budget,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
be  looking  to  agriculture  necessarily  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  although  I  under- 
stand that  everyone  has  to  share  the 
pain.  I  am  for  doing  anything  that  we 
can  do  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  have  a 
good  record  on  that. 


But  I  am  a  lot  more  concerned  when 
we  are  talking  about  the  fanner  about 
saving  the  farmer  who  to  there  who 
can  be  turned  into  a  profitable  farmer 
if  we  can  Just  get  him  a  profit  and  get 
him  some  market.  Anything  that  I  can 
do  or  thto  Congress  can  do  to  Improve 
our  trade  deficit,  and  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  that,  and  to  open  up 
viable  export  markets  to  get  a  free 
market,  which  we  do  not  have  today, 
and  to  move  toward  that.  I  want  to  do 
it. 

But  the  waste  we  have  in  agriculture 
I  find  abhorrent.  One  example  of  that 
waste  I  learned  of  yesterday  was  that 
while  we  are  trying  to  save  existing 
farmers.  FmHA  to  planning  to  spend 
$380  million  more  thto  fiscal  year  to 
bring  in  new  farmers,  not  Just  young, 
limited-resource  farmers,  but  I  am 
talking  about  farmers  who  are  finan- 
cially strapped  who  cannot  establish 
credit  worthiness.  "That  to  me  to  a 
waste  and  we  are  providing  competi- 
tors against  the  very  farmers  that  we 
are  trying  to  save. 

I  discussed  that  with  as  many  people 
as  I  had  time  to  yesterday.  Chairman 
Dx  LA  Gabza,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Chasles  Smraouf,  over  here 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Tom 
CoLSMAB.  people  like  that,  and  they 
ai^eed  with  me.  I  hope  we  will  look 
into  that. 

Thto  bUl  today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
to  another  example  of  that  kind  of 
waste.  It  stands  alone  from  what  we 
did  yesterday,  as  I  understand  it.  "Thto 
bill  today,  and  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
hea^thto,  thto  bill  today  authorises  or 
appropriates  $1  billion  in  loan  guaran- 
tees.        

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOUL'TER.  Let  me  Just  finish, 
and  then  I  want  to  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Thto  provides  for  loan  guarantees 
for  farmers  whose  debt  equity  ratio  to 
3  to  1,  who  owes  three  times  more  on 
farm  equipment  and  land  than  they 
have  assets. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield,  may  I  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  authority  to  do 
everything  in  here.  Thto  calto  on  him 
to  keep  the  farmer  farming  while  we 
settle  our  differences  here  by  a  perma- 
nent farm  bill.  "The  appropriation  we 
have  here.  $500,000.  to  to  find  out 
what  caused  thto  damage,  and  to  give 
him  personnel.  $17,000,000,  to  make 
these  loan  guarantees  to  keep  the 
farmer  farming  while  Congress  settles 
all  these  other  problems. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, but  that  to  also  my  point.  I  voted 
for  thto  aspirin  yesterday,  very  proud- 
ly, a  Band-Aid  to  help  the  farmer  who 
I  think  can  be  a  long-term  survivor  if 
we  can  provide  him  thto  bridge.  "Thto 
Band-Aid  will  never  get  the  Job  done, 
and  I  cannot  support  it. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Blr.  LiGRTrooTl. 

Ux.  UOHTPOOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  thto  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  three 
real  quick  points,  and  I  am  standing 
today  in  support  of  thto  bilL 

No.  1:  As  has  been  steted  earlier. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  ab- 
solutely no  capability  to  handle  the 
problems  that  we  have  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  I  think  we  are  seeing  the 
direction  they  need  to  go  as  guarantor 
rather  than  as  a  lender.  I  think  they 
can  be  much  more  efficient  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

I  also  concur  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 
that  it  will  force  the  SBA  to  do  smne 
things  that  they  have  the  capabilities 
of  doing,  but  to  thto  point  they  have 
not. 

And  the  third  point  I  sutanit  respect- 
fully. Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  for  our  big- 
city  colleagues  that  oat  of  the  Mggest 
selling  points  that  we  have  for  thto 
legislation  that  to  oftentimes  over- 
looked and  why  they  should  support 
it.  the  people  in  thto  country  enjoy  • 
life  style  that  to  better  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  worid  and  in  large  part  that 
to  due  to  the  fact  that  they  spend  leas 
of  their  disposable  income  for  food 
than  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of 
thto  Earth. 

Compared  with  Japan,  we  are  pend- 
ing some  18  peromt  less  of  our  total 
income  to  eat,  and  that  makes  a  lot  of 
difference  in  one's  standard  of  living.  I 
think  that  to  what  to  at  stake  here  in 
our  part  of  the  country. 

If  we  let  thto  farm  thing  go  down  the 
tubes,  we  are  going  to  see  a  life  style 
destroyed  that  people  enjoy  every  day, 
and  that  to  one  thing  that  I  think, 
from  the  second  most  rural  dtatrict  in 
the  country,  we  need  to  make  that 
plea  to  our  dty  cousins,  that  we  need 
their  help,  because  their  life  style  to 
Just  as  much  at  stake  as  ours  and  It  to 
Just  a  matter  of  time  untU  it  reaches 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  vote  in 
support  of  thto  legislation  and  com- 
mend the  committee  for  their  work  on 
it. 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HJl.  1189,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriationB  for  emergen- 
cy farm  credit  With  foreclosures  at 
leveto  not  seen  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  19S0's,  thto  to  a  criito  situa- 
tion and  Congress  must  act  vod  act 
swiftly,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
American  fanner. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the 
sums  of  money  we  are  talking  about 
may  seem  high,  most  to  in  the  form  of 
loan  guarantees  and  I  am  confident 
that  with  an  upsurge  on  the  farm,  the 
money  will  be  repaid.  "The  worsening 
farm  situation  to  clearly  not  of  the 
farmers  making  and  they  should  not 


be  penalised  for  a  situation  far  beyond 
their  oontroL 

Farmers  throughout  America  are 
suffering  because  of  the  high  value  of 
the  dollar.  It  to  making  it  extremely 
difficult  to  export  our  farm  commod- 
ities to  Japan  and  Western  Europe. 
"The  Federal  budget  deficit  to  a  major 
factor  in  increasing  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  the  farmer  to  not  the  cause 
of  the  budget  deficit 

Additionally,  weather  conditions 
have  brought  floods  to  some  regions 
and  drought  to  other  areas  of  the 
country,  playing  havoc  with  planting 
schedules  and  harvesting  as  welL 

The  American  farmer  has  been  the 
badtbone  of  America  for  300  years  and 
we  cannot  permit  farm  incomes  to  con- 
tinue to  slide.  Some  in  thto  Chamber 
call  thto  a  bailout  It  to  not  It  to  only 
reasonable  action  by  Congress  to  avert 
what  should  be  a  natiooal  catastrophe. 
Some  in  thto  Chamtm  may  say  we 
should  ignore  the  plight  of  the  fanner. 
Yet  many  of  these  same  people  recog- 
ntaed.  as  did  I.  that  we  needed  to 
extend  loan  guarantees  to  Lockheed 
and  Chrysler  because  of  the  human 
suffertaig  closure  of  those  giants  of  in- 
dustry would  bring  to  the  workos. 

Hie  AT"f''^*"  farmer  to  a  human 
being  too  and  equally  deserving  of  as- 
sistanoe  as  the  w(»ker8  in  indurtry. 

I  am  ideased  and  proud  to  support 
HJt  1189  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  It  as  welL  We  cannot  afford, 
as  a  nation,  to  turn  our  bade  on  the 

farmer.*      

•  Mr.  FAUNTROT.  I  rise  in  support 
of  Hit  1189,  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  agricultural  credit 
Thto  emergency  measure  to  dwltned  to 
meet  the  extreme  financial  crtato  af- 
flicting many  of  our  Nation's  produo- 
tn  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  total  farm  debt  of  $313  bmion  to 
ao  Htgti  that  thousands  of  our  agricul- 
tural producers  are  unable  to  make 
payments  on  interest  not  to  mention 
prindpaL 

^)eclflcally,  HB.  1189  wOl  provide 
$1  billion  in  guaranteed  operating 
loans  that  will  permit  credtt-d^dt 
farmers  to  plant  their  1965  crops  while 
the  Congress  considers  new  omnibus 
legislation  to  address  in  a  oomprdiai- 
sive  manner  the  situation  f adng  our 
agricultural  annmunlty.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  loan  guarantees 
provided  for  in  thto  initiative  wfll  have 
no  budgetary  impact  niX'  will  they 
affect  the  defldt  The  loans  wOl  be 
made  by  the  private  banking  system 
and  used  to  stave  off  f oredosures  by 
stretching  out  the  repayment  period 
of  ^yt«t«Tig  loans  and  reducing  Interest 
rates  as  authorised  by  law.  Additional- 
ly, the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  to  recdve  an  appropriati<m  of  $17 
million  for  salaries  and  expoises  in- 
volved in  determining,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  which  agricultural  borrow- 
ers lack  the  capability  to  make  pay- 
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ments  of  principal  and  interest  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  their  control. 
Those  borrowers  found  eligible  would 
then  qualify  for  temporary  deferral  of 
loan  payments  otherwise  due  and 
would  thus  avoid  foreclosure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us.  Including 
those  of  us  representing  urban  con- 
sumers, have  a  major  stake  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient,  pluralis- 
tic, and  competitive  system  of  agricul- 
tural production.  Such  a  system  offers 
the  best  possibility  for  providing  our 
people  with  nutritious  food  at  afford- 
able prices.  As  the  Congress  moves  on 
to  consider  omnibus  farm  legislation, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  economic  and 
social  implications  of  the  long  develop- 
ing farm  crisis  be  carefully  examined 
and  addressed.  The  results  of  these  de- 
liberations will  affect  every  region  and 
every  citizen  of  our  country. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  exercise  vigorous  public  policy  over- 
sight in  order  to  assess  the  accessibU- 
ity  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  the  remaining  57.000  black 
farmers  of  our  Nation.  In  an  excellent 
report  entitled.  "The  Decline  of  Black 
Farming  in  America"  (February  1982). 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
found  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, "has  not  given  adequate  em- 
phasis or  priority  to  the  crisis  facing 
black  farmers  today  •  •  *.  In  1981. 
blacks  received  only  2.5  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  amount  loaned  through 
AnHA's  farm  credit  programs."  My 
colleagues  and  I  in  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  continue  to  receive  com- 
plaints regarding  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  into  this  matter  as  om- 
nibus legislation  is  considered  and  to 
ensure  that  equal  credit  opportunity  is 
attained  in  this  vital  Government 
credit  program.» 

•  Mr.  ROEBCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana.  Senator  JoHMsroif .  ap- 
peared in  the  RacoKo  for  February  26. 
Because  it  is  pertinent  to  this  discus- 
sion. I  would  like  to  add  it  to  the  cur- 
rent debate  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House: 

Trk  Pakm  CuDrr  Caiais 

The  current  condition  of  the  f  inn  econo- 
my, ms  it  relstes  to  both  the  (mrmers  and  the 
rural  community  banks  financing  the  farm- 
era.  Is  critical.  On  Friday.  February  1.  IMS. 
the  Reacan  administration  and  congreasion- 
al  leaders  announced  that  they  had  pieced 
tocether  an  aid  package  that  includes  tMO 
million  In  (arm  loan  guarantees.  But  even 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Oolb.  of 
Kansas,  who  was  a  central  figure  in  working 
out  the  compromise  plan,  lald  it  was  "a 
Band-Aid,  it's  not  a  solution."  As  the 
Reacan  administration  farm  strategy  for 
the  future  emerges,  a  chorus  of  criticism  is 
developing  against  some  of  the  bareboned 
views  of  budget  director  David  A.  Stockman, 
a  hearty  advocate  of  market-oriented  com- 
modity programs  and  fewer  Government 
subsidies. 

In  the  January  34.  1985.  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  cover  story  points  out 


that  the  relentless  slump  In  the  farm  econo- 
my is  threatening  to  plow  under  scores  of 
the  NaUon's  4,300  fann  banks,  so-called  be- 
cause at  least  35  percent  of  their  loans  arc 
out  to  farmers.  As  of  June  SO.  10*4.  more 
than  M  farm  banks  had  more  problem  loans 
than  capital— a  leading  indteator  of  bank 
failures— and  that  doesnt  refleet  other 
problem  loans  that  banks  doot  have  to  dis- 
close. The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration's June  30,  I9S4.  problem-bank  list  in- 
cluded 331  farm  banks,  more  than  double 
the  year-earlier  totaL  Sinee  then,  more  than 
half  of  the  bank  failures  have  involved  fann 
banks.  The  article  quotes  Ksef  e,  Bruyette  * 
Woods,  a  New  York  baok-seeurltles  firm 
who  indicates  that  they  see  ss  much  as  $13 
billion  of  fann-loan  write-offs  by  banks 
alone,  far  above  the  reooid  18.4  bilUon  of 
loan  losses  for  the  entire  hanking  system  in 
1»83.  The  FDIC  has  a  tlT  bOlton  insurance 
fimd  which  could  probably  absorb  the  sever- 
al hundred  small  fann-bank  failures.  The 
article  points  out  that  the  main  problem  is 
deflation,  which  is  ravaging  tennland  values 
and  therefore  farm-bank  loan  portfolios. 
During  the  Inflationary  19T0'a  land  valuea 
had  increased  spectacularly  on  the 
strengths  of  a  robust  farm  economy,  bur- 
geoning exporta,  rising  crop  prtoes  and  gen- 
erous Federal  subsidies.  But  in  the  1980's 
f  annland  prioea  have  skidded  at  least  35  per- 
cent in  most  regions  and  as  much  as  75  per- 
cent in  others  ss  exports  and  commodity 
prices  have  slumped.  Not  even  huge  Govern- 
ment outlays  have  been  able  to  forestall  the 
erosion  of  farmers'  Inoome— and  their  abili- 
ty to  repay  debt  In  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
for  Instsnce,  farmland  values  fell  as  much 
ss  7  percent  to  8  percent  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1984  akme.  Ifedium-slBed  farmers  are 
farm  banks'  most  troubled  customers.  They 
have  neither  the  off-farm  inoome  of  small 
part-time  operators  nor  the  effldendes  of 
large-scale  corporate  farms. 

The  shakiest,  of  these  mid«l»  fanners 
owes  nearly  a  third  of  the  farm  debC  or 
about  $73  MlUon.  an  amount  that  dwarfs 
the  troubled  Latin  American  debt  held  by 
the  Nation's  biggest  banks,  but  not  by  aU  of 
them  in  the  aggregate.  If  banks  forgave 
enough  debt  to  make  troubled  mldeised 
farmers  viable  again,  aooordlng  to  a  reoent 
Federal  study,  the  capital  of  all  4J00  farm- 
banks  would,  on  sn  sggregate  basis,  be 
wiped  out. 

In  the  January  34.  1985.  iasue  of  USA 
Today  the  cover  story  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  agriculture  today.  The  article 
points  out  that  the  Nation's  breadbasket  is 
facing  more  farm  protest  and  turmoil  than 
at  any  time  diulng  the  1930's— and  a  pralre 
fire  has  spread  to  rural  Main  Street  New 
grassroots  activists— not  only  farmers  but 
also  small-town  business  people,  ministers, 
and  homemakers— are  packing  State  legisla- 
tures, protesting  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  and  rallying  rural  America.  The 
cause:  saving  a  lifestyle  threatened  by  farm- 
ers' economic  woes.  The  article  also  points 
out  that  what  protesting  farmers  want  are 
higher  prices  for  their  mmmrttwti—  morato- 
riums on  foreclosures,  and  the  ability  to  re- 
finance their  debts  longer  and  at  lower  in- 
terest rates.  Farmers  are  trying  to  borrow 
money  for  1985's  cropa,  and  debate  already 
rages  over  a  new  4-year  Fsderal  farm  bilL 
Farm  bankruptldes.  low  prices,  high  inter- 
est rates  and  proposals  to  slash  farm  sup- 
ports dominate  Farm  Belt  headlines.  The 
article  accurately  points  out  that  in  the 
small  rural  communities.  If  the  farmers  are 
not  doing  well,  then  the  local  economy  is 
not  doing  well.  In  other  words,  the  local 


merchanta  cant  selL  They  csnnot  sell  csrs 
and  they  cannot  sell  shoes.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  here  that  in  many  small  rural 
eommunitiea,  there  are  oidy  one  or  two 
banks  serving  the  community.  If  there  is 
only  one  bank  and  it  is  forced  to  close,  then 
the  community  Is  left  without  any  source  of 
credit  The  dosing  of  a  bank  in  these  com- 
munities could  literally  wipe  out  a  town. 
Even  in  those  communities  where  there  are 
two  or  more  banks,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  event  one  of  the  banks  Is  closed, 
the  n>IC  becomes  only  a  liquidator  of  the 
loans  of  the  failed  bank  and  it  wiU  not 
extend  loans  or  grant  any  new  loana.  The 
FDIC  only  assimies  the  responsibility  of  ooi- 
leeting  the  loans.  The  other  banks  in  the 
community  would  be  reluctant  to  extend 
credit  to  any  of  the  customers  of  the  fsiled 
bank  because  of  a  fear  of  having  those  loans 
classified  at  their  bank. 

At  a  reoent  field  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Ooounittee  staged  during  the  month 
of  January  at  the  Milan.  TN.  experiment 
Station.  Jack  W.  RoMsoo.  vice  president  of 
the  Commodities  Division  of  First  Tennes- 
see Bank,  was  one  of  the  featured  speakers 
snd  he  pointed  out  that  the  American 
farmer  and  the  Nation's  hanking  industry 
are  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  $315  billion 
farm-debt  crisis,  and  that  unless  programs 
are  implemented  very  quickly  to  restore  the 
farmer's  cssh  flow,  both  industries  may 
have  even  more  trouble  in  store  for  them. 
He  pointed  out  that  this  rtilef  will  be 
needed  even  before  a  new  farm  can  go  Into 
effect  In  1988.  He  said  that  the  fatmets' 
plight  has  taken  iU  inevitable  toU  on  the 
private  hanking  industry. 

In  response  to  a  question  Mr.  RoMson 
tenned  very  critical  the  >«»iifci«y  industry's 
position  ss  a  result  of  the  farm  debt  that 
has  doubled  in  the  Isst  5  years.  RoMson  also 
noted  that  fanneis  are  experiencing  the 
tress  since  the  Great  De- 
despite  the  deepest-ever  acreage 
cut  and  the  largest-ever  outpouring  of 
money  by  the  PIK  Program.  He  noted  that 
the  1983  farm-program  outlays  of  $31.7  bO- 
lion  exceed  the  $18  bOllon  net  inoome  that 
year  from  all  agricultural  produetloB.  He 
said  that  borrowers  and  lenders  sllke  must 
face  the  reality  that  debt  must  be  serviced 
from  bMome.  not  from  sssets  or  land  depre- 
dation. Keeping  farmers  in  business  untQ 
real  income— and  therefore  improved  cash 
flow— is  realised  should  be  top<irawer  busi- 
ness for  the  current  session  of  Congress,  he 
said.  He  pointed  out  the  Immediate  debt  as- 
sistance to  the  farmers  should  get  priority 
attention  on  the  legislative  sgenda  of  1985. 
He  indicated  the  Government  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  have  to  effect  some  ingenuity 
to  work  out  this  dilemma  snd  that  there 
must  be  mutual  concessions  from  everyone 
involved.  He  stated  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  have  to  evolve  a  procedure  to  help 
the  cash  flow  rather  than  the  equity  side. 

The  fanner  must  be  given  time  and  those 
who  have  expertise  must  be  given  time,  to 
make  money.  He  said  that  In  searching  for  a 
cure  for  the  farmer.  Congress  must  not  be 
too  hesitant  to  help  the  people  who  are 
hanging  on  by  their  toenails  and  fingernails 
today.  Congress  can  worry  about  exports— 
ss  they  should  that's  one  of  the  answers— 
but  precaution  needs  to  be  tsken  not  to 
overemphasise  the  complete  curing  process 
while  farmers  are  going  out  of  business.  He 
said  that  the  hanking  community  is  not 
holding  out  for  solutions  that  are  lucrative 
to  the  banking  industry  and  that  the  lend- 
ing industry  must  sooner  or  later  share  a 
part  of  any  coats  of  the  solution.  He  pointed 


out  that  the  banking  community  helped 
contribute  to  the  farmers'  dilemma— with 
large  ioaiu  when  land  prices  were  sppredat- 
ing.  But  it  is  important  to  remember,  that 
at  the  time  the  loans  were  made,  they  were 
perfectly  sound  loans.  Bankers  had  no  more 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  to  happen, 
with  escalating  farm  costs  and  leveling-off 
land  values,  than  the  farmer  did. 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington  on  January  7. 
1985,  there  was  a  farm-debt  roundtable  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Bsnk- 
ing  Institute,  a  fledgling  association  of  agri- 
cultural banks  formed  last  year.  The  Insti- 
tute in  a  press  relesse  said  roundtable  par- 
tidpanU  agree  that  there  is  a  genuine  crisis 
facing  agricultural  lenders.  More  than  half 
of  the  40  banks  that  faUed  during  the 
second  tuOf  of  1984  were  primarily  agricul- 
tural lenders,  or  those  with  more  than  35 
percent  of  their  loan  portfolios  made  up  on 
agricultural  loans.  More  than  1,700  banks  In 
the  United  States  hsd  SO  percent  or  more  of 
their  loan  portfolios  In  agricultural  loans. 
There  was  speculaUon  that  300.000  to 
300,000  farmers  will  go  out  of  business  this 
year  without  Government  intervention.  The 
institute  pointed  out  that  the  most  practical 
Ingredient,  time,  doesn't  cost  much.  Farm- 
ers and  banks  need  time  to  overcome  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  farmers'  long-term 
debts.  The  rural  banks  hold  only  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  farmers'  long-term  debt 
but  that  debt  is  becoming  criticaL 

According  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency figures,  banks  hold  about  $9  billion  of 
the  $113  billion  long-term,  or  real  estate. 
debt  But  they  hold  about  $39  billion  of  the 
$103  billion  operating,  or  short-tenn,  debt. 
The  institute  pointed  out  that  during  1984 
approximately  one-third  of  the  farmers  lost 
money,  another  one-third  broke  even,  and 
another  one-third— those  with  low  debt 
loads  and  who  are  better  managers— did 
weU. 

The  Arkansas  Itanklng  commissioner, 
Martin  Jackson,  who  attended  the  farm 
debt  roundtable  conference,  pointed  out 
that  the  problems  of  the  one-third  of  the 
farmers  who  are  losing  money  could  spread 
to  the  one-third  who  are  Just  breaking  even, 
and  that  could  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
avicultural  banks.  He  feels  that  a  failure  of 
the  initial  one-third  of  the  farmers  would 
have  a  domino  effect  on  the  remaining  two- 
thirda.  As  highly  leversge  farmers  fsll.  their 
real  estate  goes  on  the  market  bringing 
down  farm  real  estate  prices.  That.  In  turn, 
lowers  the  value  of  farmland  used  for  collat- 
eral by  other  farmers  who  sre  Just  breaking 
even.  The  continuation  of  that  string  of 
events  would  lead  to  a  crisis  for  those  farm- 
ers In  the  break-even  category  who  no 
longer  have  collateral  value  in  real  estate  to 
use  as  collateral  for  credit.  He  points  out 
that  the  crisis  is  already  beginning  to  l>e  felt 
in  the  banking  community.  According  to  the 
FDIC,  331  or  34.4  percent  out  of  671  banks 
on  its  problem  list  as  of  June  1984,  were  ag- 
ricultural banks. 

For  the  previous  June,  33  percent  of  the 
problem  banks  were  primarily  agricultural 
lenders.  The  Arkansas  banking  commission- 
er said  that  the  number  of  banks  on  the 
problem  bank  list  is  now  more  than  800. 
One  of  the  speakers  at  the  conference  noted 
that  the  reduced  export  demand,  increased 
interest  rates,  and  higher  operating  costs 
contributed  to  agricultural  problems,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  for  a  heavy  export 
demand  or  drops  in  interest  rates  or  operat- 
ing expenses  to  resolve  the  problems  that 
created  the  farm-debt  crisis.  The  only  solu- 
tion is  Government  intervention  and  it  is 
needed  immediately. 


Recognising  the  critical  situation  (adng 
our  farmers  snd  the  rural  community  banks 
that  finance  them,  it  Is  in  my  Judgment  Im- 
perative that  both  Houses  of  Congress  set 
aside  their  respective  agendas  snd  plaee  on 
a  fast-track  legislation  providing  immediste 
and  meaningful  relief  to  our  agricultural 
^■wnwg  Industry  and  the  vast  community  it 
serves. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  today  is  to 
set  into  motion  on  a  conceptual  basis,  ss  I 
have  not  placed  it  into  legislative  language, 
some  of  the  ideas  I  win  outline  below  that  if 
enacted  would  bring  order  to  chaos  now 
being  experienced  in  my  State  of  Louisiana 
and  In  practically  every  farming  hamlet  in 
the  United  States. 

A  bill  that  may  be  known  ss  the  so-called 
Farm  Credit  Relief  Act  of  1985  should  ad- 
dress these  sreas  of  oonoem.  and  they  sre  ss 
follows: 

Eligll>lllty.  TO  qualify  for  relief  as  sn  agri- 
cultural bank  the  assets  of  the  bank  could 
not  exceed  some  dollar  limit  Rural  banks 
need  jmr**^-**  rdlef.  snd  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  inteniatlonal  banking  or  large 
money-center  instttutlons. 

Administration  of  the  act  The  authortty 
to  determine  qualification  for  rdief  would 
rest  with  State  Bsnklng  Ciwnmlsrtnnfn  or 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  depending 
upon  whether  a  State  chaztered  or  nstlonsl 
bank  is  involved. 

Accounting  procedures.  Qualified  banks 
would  be  sllowed  to  use  methods  of  sooount^ 
Ing  currently  available  to  the  Thrift  Indus- 
try known  ss  Regulatory  Accounting  Prac- 
tices [RAPl. 

Asset  reapprsisaL  A  qualified  bank  would 
be  sllowed  to  reappraise  tts  buOdings.  fixed 
sssets  and  equipment  to  fair  market  value 
and  book  any  increase  between  the  current 
book  value  and  the  fair  market  value  into 
the  cspital  sooounU  of  the  bank. 

Problem  loans.  In  the  esse  of  a  qualified 
bank,  where  a  regulatory  authority  deter- 
mines that  a  farm  or  farm  credit  rdated 
loan  is  a  problem  loan,  dassifled  loan,  two 
options  should  be  available: 

First  provide  for  a  write-off  of  the  toan 
over  a  given  period— pertiaps  30  years-^n- 
stead  of  the  requinment  under  existing  law 
that  the  fuU  debt  be  wittten-off  against  cur- 
rent income  or  loan  loss  istrve.  This  pro- 
posal must  be  made  retroactive  to  farming. 
1980.  By  allowing  the  banks  to  reoover  kians 
prevtously  charged  off.  the  capital  of  the 
banks  would  be  significantly  increased. 

Second,  provide  for  a  sale  of  the  farm  and 
or  farm  related  loans  deemed  unndlectar 
ble— at  fair  market  value  of  the  underlying 
collateral  without  reoourse  to  the  n>IC  or 
other  third  party  purchaser,  snd  sny  loss  to 
be  written  off  over  a  given  period  rather 
than  currently.  Any  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  loans  must  be  used  for  agri- 
culturally related  loans. 

Extended  powers  for  qualifying  banks. 
Qu^ied  banks  should  be  sllowed  to  con- 
cede debt  snd  own.  operate  or  lease  farm 
real  estate,  equipment  or  other  similar  col- 
lateraL  The  farmer— owner  of  the  collater- 
al—ahould  be  permitted  to  leaseback  proper- 
ty at  a  fair  rental  with  a  right  of  first  refus- 
al to  purchase  the  property  from  the  bank 
within  a  given  period  of  years. 

Other  real  estate  expenses.  Qualified 
banks  should  be  granted  authority  to  write- 
off over  a  period  of  years— pertiaps  30 
years-other  real  estate  related  expenses  ■ 
i.e.  taxes  on  land,  insursnce.  payments  to 
prior  Uenholders  and  similarly  related  ex- 
penses. 

Below  market  rate  financing.  Qualified 
banks  should  be  allowed  to  sell  and  finance 


the  real  estate  or  diattels  taken  back  in  ex- 
change for  cancdlation  of  the  debt  at  below 
market  rates  without  the  FDIC  or  Office  of 
Ooaptroiler  of  the  Currency  requiring  the 
bank  to  charge  off  the  difference  between 
the  rasiket  rate  and  the  bekw  market  rate. 

Sale  of  Investment  portfolio.  Qualified 
banks  should  be  allowed  to  mark  all  of  the 
securities  in  their  investments  portfolio  to 
market  snd  sdl  the  securities  at  fair  market 
value  and  write-off  any  loss  over  a  given 
period — iifiliBin  30  years. 

Capttal  oantrlbutkna.  Qualified  banks 
aboUld  be  allowed  to  accept  a  oontribntlan 
of  real  estate  ss  cspital  for  the  bank. 

There  is  smple  historicsl  authority  to  sup- 
port the  cnactnent  of  legislatlan  providing 
for  the  measures  I  have  sK  forth  in  this 
statement.  In  1983.  Ootwress  passed  the 
OamSt  Genaain  Depository  Institutions 
Act  which  created  signlficsnt  new  powers 
for  thrift  institntlans.  Hie  savings  snd  loan 
industry  now  has  the  sbOlty  to  reappraise 
its  fixed  sssets  snd  to  Increase  Its  cspttal  by 
the  dlfferenee  of  the  depreciated  book  value 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  fixed 
assets.  It  also  has  the  sbOtty  under  RAP  ao- 
oomitlng  to  sdl  loans  In  whldi  It  hss  a  loss 
and  write  off  the  loss  over  the  average  Uf e 
of  the  loans  sold.  The  savings  snd  losn  In- 
durtry  is  slso  sllowed  to  employ  purchase 
method  accounting  or  push-down  account- 
ing whidi  is  not  avaUahle  to  banka.  Under 
thiB  method  of  accounting,  haslrslly  the 
price  paid  for  the  wsnmnn  stock  is  available 
as  capital  for  the  instttntlan. 

Any  losses  in  the  loan  portfolio  or  secuilti 
portfolio  csn  be  written  off  over  varying 
teraw  ranging  up  to  40  years.  Real  estate  as 
opposed  to  cash  may  be  contributed  ss  cap- 
ital to  a  savings  snd  loan  sssodatlan.  Of 
course,  the  savtngs  and  loan  Industry  has 
Uberal  branchliw  provWons  so  that  It  Is  not 
limited  to  lending  In  any  partknlsr  trade 
area  snd  It  also  hss  the  sbOlty  to  create  snd 
operate  servkx  ootporsttais  which  can  ac- 
quire snd  devdop  real  estate.  It  hss  the 
SbOlty  to  take  back  other  real  estate  serving 
SB  security  for  loans  snd  book  the  real 
estate  ss  sn  tnvestment  at  fair  market  value. 
It  is  not  required  to  write  off  any  pottkm  oC 
the  other  real  estate  so  king  ss  It  can  con- 
tinue to  show  that  the  fair  market  value  Is 
not  lem  than  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
canted  on  Its  books. 

The  reUef  given  to  the  thrift  industry  was 
needed  and  weU  founded.  The  agricultural 
aeettai  is  equally  important  to  the  country 
and  the  propoaals  outlined  in  this  statement 
could  provfcle  the  necessary  rdlef.  Unless 
some  hdp  is  immediately  given  to  the  tenn- 
ers snd  the  rural  banks  flnanring  them  as 
mmy  as  300.000  to  300.000  faimets  wtD  go 
out  of  biMlnesB  this  yesr.  Government  inter- 
ventkn  is  inevitable  snd  is  needed  Inunedi- 
atdy.  These  proposals  provide  a  market  ori- 
ented mOutiaa  to  the  problem  fadng  agri- 
culture toitay. 

I  think  my  cdleagtiea  are  fully  aware  of 
the  plight  of  agricultural  banks,  lliere  sre 
4.300  banks.  I  understand,  that  have  35  per- 
cent or  more  agricultural  loans;  1,700  of 
these  banks  have  SO  percent  or  more  of  agri- 
cultural kwns.  Of  the  Nstlon's  1.441  fsrm 
ti»«fc«,  they  sooount  for  only  39  percent  of 
all  banks.  Tet  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1984. 
they  accounted  for  61  percent  of  all  bank 
failurea. 

Not  only  did  they  account  for  61  pooent 
of  all  bank  f  aflurea.  but  that  percentage  Is 
escalating  rapidly.  It  was  13  percent  for  aU 
of  1983: 19  percent  for  the  first  half  of  1984: 
35  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter:  and  61  po-- 
cent  of  all  bank  failures  In  the  fourth  quar- 
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tcr  of  1984.  There  aeems  to  be  an  eacaUUon 
upward  rather  than  the  reverie. 

I  do  not  believe  that  rural  America  or  ag- 
ricultural America  can  survive  at  it  ia  with- 
out the  survival  of  the  small  hankf 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  turned  a  deaf  ear  on 
the  cries  for  help  onanating  from 
rural  America.  Portimately,  the  Con- 
creas  has  heard,  and  heeded,  these 
calls,  and  stands  ready  to  lend  our 
family  farmers  a  hand  to  tide  them 
through  this  present  crisis. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  truly 
represents  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
the  farm  credit  crisis.  I  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee— on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— for  their  cooperation  in  quickly 
producing  an  effective  response  to  this 
emergency,  and  I  Join  them  today  in 
support  of  this  important  initiative. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  the  current  farm  credit 
crisis— falling  food  prices,  declining 
land  values,  decreasing  exports,  and 
high  Interest  rates— and  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  be  absolved  of  re- 
sponsibility for  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. Oovemment  policy  has  certainly 
contributed  to  the  difficulties  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  now  face,  and  we  cannot 
turn  our  back  on  them  in  their  time  of 
need. 

This  well-designed  legislation  recog- 
nizes that  some  farmers  do  not  need 
our  help— and  others  are  beyond 
help— and  targets  assistance  to  those 
good  farmers  who  teeter  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy.  Without  our  help,  they 
will  go  under,  and  our  niral  communi- 
Ues  will  suffer. 

But  not  only  rural  communities.  And 
that  is  why  I,  as  an  urban  Representa- 
tive, rise  in  support  of  this  measure. 
My  district  is  almost  100-peroent 
urban  and  suburban,  yet  I  can  think  of 
few  issues  which  have  a  greater  effect 
on  my  constituents  than  our  Nation's 
agricultural  policy  and  the  health  of 
our  rural  Cfmununlties.  Without  a  vital 
farm  ec(Hiomy,  consumers  will  eventu- 
ally have  neither  adequate  supplies  of 
food  nor  stable  prices.  Without  sub- 
stantial agricultiural  exports,  our  bal- 
anceK>f-trade  deficit  will  grow  to  even 
more  intolerable  levels  and  the  whole 
economy  will  suffer  substantial  disrup- 
tions. Without  strong  farming  and 
rural  commimities.  the  exodus  to 
urban  areas  will  continue  and  will  fur- 
ther complicate  the  efforts  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  It  Is  clear 
that  agricultural  issues,  and  the  cur- 
rent farm  credit  crisis,  are  of  vital  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  farmer  and 
rural  resident  but  to  all  Americans. 

This  moderate,  low-cost  proposal 
offers  an  opportunity  to  avoid  finan- 
cial disaster  for  farmers,  and  economic 
disruptions  for  urban  residents.  I  lend 
my  full  support  to  this  vital  measure, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
passing  it.« 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constmie. 


Mr.  Speaker,  before  us  now.  we  have 
an  urgent  supplemental  for  emergency 
a^icultural  credit,  providing  $17.5  mil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority  and  $1 
billion  in  guarantees  for  farm  operat- 
ing loans. 

H.R.  1189  provides  $17  million  in 
new  budget  authority  for  salaries  and 
expenses  at  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. This  amount,  similar  to  a 
fiscal  year  1986  supplemental  request 
which  we  have  received  from  Farmers 
Home,  is  considered  necessary  to  proc- 
ess farm  operating  loan  applications 
related  to  1985  crops  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious manner.  $500,000  in  new  budget 
authority  is  also  provided  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  to  conduct  a 
study  on  the  impact  which  X3A.  em- 
bargoes have  had  on  UJB.  farm  produc- 
ers during  the  last  decade. 

This  bill  also  contains  $1  billkm  In 
new  guarantees  for  operating  loans  to 
be  made  by  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  to  certain  eligible  farmers. 
These  loan  guarantees  are  intended  to 
be  used  to  prevent  foreclosures  by  ex- 
tending the  period  of  repayment  on 
existing  loans,  reducing  interest  rates, 
or  through  other  measures— including 
the  suspension  of  payments  aa  princi- 
pal and  Interest  as  authorised  by  law. 

Language  is  also  Included  directing 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  use  its  existing 
guaranteed  loan  authority  to  make 
loans  to  restructure  existing  farm  pro- 
duction loans. 

In  contrast  to  the  authorisation  bill 
passed  by  the  House  yesterday,  this 
supplemental  makes  no  provision  for 
advance  recourse  Ctnnmodlty  Credit 
Corporation  loans,  special  loans  to 
farmers  in  disaster  areas,  fee  waivers 
for  participating  lending  Institutions 
or  crop  insurance  requirements.  And 
again,  it  provides  $1  billion  as  opposed 
to  $3  billion  in  guarantees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  there  is  a  crisis  In  certain  sectors 
of  our  agricultural  and  related  econo- 
mies today.  Our  8  million  farmers  are 
faced  with  declining  farmland  values, 
high  interest  rates.  Increased  produc- 
tion costs,  low  returns  for  their  prod- 
ucts, and  the  inability  to  secure  oper- 
ating credit.  As  many  as  280,000  farm- 
ers are  facing  severe  financial  crises 
and  may  not  be  able  to  secure  <n9erat- 
ing  credit  for  this  spring's  planting. 

Despite  this  period  of  record  Federal 
outlays  to  support  the  incomes  of  agri- 
cultural producers  and  commodity 
prices,  we  see  a  staggering  growth  In 
farm  debt:  $212  billion  right  now. 

Tes.  there  is  a  crisis.  Ask  our  new  At- 
torney General  about  it.  Ask  any  of 
the  thousands  of  farmers  and  their 
State  representatives  who  spent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  come 
to  Washington  to  tell  us  in  great  detail 
how  bad  it  is. 

I  share  the  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Whitteii, 


and  our  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Agriculture  subcom- 
mittee. Mrs.  Smm.  The  picture  of 
gloom  which  has  been  so  soberly 
shared  with  our  committee  brings 
back  memories  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  all  of  the  hardship  and  suf- 
fering we  experienced. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  farmer's  sit- 
uation. I  am  also  sympathetic  to  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  do  not  question  the 
need  tat  a  Federal  role  in  agriculture, 
although  I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  skeptical  on  hearing 
this.  Tou  have  heard  me  scream  about 
cotton  subsidies  and  dead  bees  for 
years.  But  I  Just  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  a  farmer  too.  As  a  young 
man  I  worked  on  a  farm.  I  own  a  220- 
aere  farm  in  Massachusetts.  And  while 
I  have  never  asked  for  Federal  assist- 
ance, some  of  the  farmers  that  I  repre- 
sent In  my  district  do. 

Tes,  I  recognize  that  there  is  a  seri- 
ous crisis,  I  am  concerned  and  I  want 
to  find  a  way  to  help  our  good,  legiti- 
mate and  productive  farmers  work 
their  way  out  of  debt.  But  I  have  some 
grave  misgivings  about  this  billion 
dollar  guarantee  program.  I  haven't 
heard  anyone  from  Farmers  Home  at 
U8DA  tell  us  that  guarantees  in 
excess  of  the  $050  million  already 
available  in  fiscal  year  1985  wiU  help 
farmers  out  of  this  short-term  crisis.  I 
have  to  wonder  if  these  guarantees 
aren't  only  going  to  make  our  longer 
term  solutions  more  difficult.  I  have  to 
wonder  if  we're  not  devoting  too  many 
of  our  resources  to  those  who  are 
hopelessly  in  debt  Because,  if  we  con- 
tinue at  this  rate,  no  treasury  will  be 
big  enough.  Well  have  to  build  an 
annex  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  so  that  they  can  print  money 
faster. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
Block  have  proposed  to  us  their  plan 
for  addressing  the  short-  and  long- 
term  crises  in  agriculture.  Their  plan 
for  the  short-term  involves  utilizing 
existing  resotuoes  and  authority  to 
focus  on  the  credit  crisis,  and  oJling 
upon  the  communities,  the  lending  in- 
stitutions and  all  related  industries  to 
pitch  in  and  resolve  this  situation.  I 
have  to  wonder  if  this  isn't  the  right 
H>proach.  It  is  the  approach  that  we 
have  used  in  my  district  when  paper 
and  tool  compuiies  cant  pack  their  in- 
dustrial bags  fast  enough  to  relocate 
or  surrender  to  foreign  or  other  do- 
mestic competition. 
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So,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to 
a  very  difficult  decision  to  be  made 
here,  because  I  have  compassion  for 
the  farmers  who  are  in  trouble. 

Yesterday  morning  we  had  our  Gov- 
ernor in  from  Massachusetts,  and  he 
was  telling  us  that  "we  can't  cut  reve- 
nue sharing,  we  can't  do  this  and  we 
can't  do  that,"  that  it  is  going  to  ruin 


the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  I  asked  him.  "How  are  we  going  to 
get  out  of  this  dilemma  we  are  in  with 
a  $200  billion  deficit?" 

We  are  all  going  to  have  to  take  our 
lumps,  and  if  one  segment  of  society 
does  not  take  its  lumps,  then  we  are 
going  to  be  in  trouble  because  then 
the  other  segments  of  society  are 
going  to  say,  "Hey.  you  got  away  with 
it,  and  we  didn't." 

So  therefore,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  my  misgivings  over  the 
long-term  impact  of  these  guarantees 
on  the  fanners  themselves  and  on  our 
Federal  deficit,  because  of  what  the 
administration  says— at  least  I  have  to 
believe  the  expert.  Mr.  Block,  who 
says  that  he  already  has  an  adequate 
program  in  place— and  finally,  because 
we  have  not  offered  this  type  of  assist- 
ance to  any  other  struggling  sector  of 
our  economy,  I  guess  I  will  have  to 
come  up  and  vote  against  the  bilL 

BIr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  serious  things  that  we  have 
faced  in  a  long  time.  All  we  ask  is  to 
let  the  farmer  farm  while  Congress 
straightens  out  all  these  other  various 
matters.  We  tell  the  Secretary  to  use 
the  authority  he  already  has.  We  do 
not  say  to  use  money;  we  say.  "Use 
your  guarantee  so  pec^le  can  farm 
while  Congress  argues  this  question." 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
this:  Bflaoy  of  you  are  old  enough  to 
remember  back  when  the  difference 
between  farmers  and  other  people  was 
quite  evident.  American  agriculture  is 
the  base  of  our  prosperity.  It  is  the 
biggest  industry  and  the  biggest  cus- 
t4Hner  that  industry  and  labor  has.  As 
I  said  earlier,  it  is  bigger  than  automo- 
bile, steel,  and  housing  put  together. 
If  you  let  American  agriculture  go 
bankrupt  where  they  cannot  buy.  then 
industry  cannot  sell,  and  labor  cannot 
work. 

Everybody  agrees,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  a  part  of 
the  cause  of  the  present  $212  billion 
debt  is  because  the  Government,  after 
promoting  the  production  of  commod- 
ities, put  an  embargo  on  exporting 
them.  They  let  the  farmers  pay  for 
our  foreign  policy.  They  did  it  under 
the  last  three  or  four  administrations. 
Farmers  who  were  led  to  believe  that 
everything  was  rosy  and  planted  up  to 
the  fencerows  woke  up  and  found  out 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  both  administrations 
slapped  an  embargo  against  Russia  or 
to  keep  things  chei^  at  home. 

But  I  say  again  that  we  have  this 
$212  billion  debt  now,  and  as  you  saw 
yesterday  and  you  will  see  next  week 
and  you  will  see  next  month,  farmers 
and  those  representing  farmers  argue 
about  what  to  do.  I  know  that,  and 
you  know  it.  If  you  read  history,  there 
is  no  telling  how  long  we  will  argue. 


But  we  had  better  let  them  plant  their 
crop  while  we  argue. 

I  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture acted  In  the  best  Interests  as  he 
saw  it.  He  started  requiring  that  local 
banks  contribute  so  much.  He  did  not 
realize  that  we  had  the  FDIC.  and 
that  the  banks  may  be  on  the  ragged 
edge  themselves.  If  they  are,  they 
cannot  help  because  of  the  Secretary's 
regulations. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
now  says  to  our  f rioid  who  works  with 
them  that  they  lost  40  percent  as 
much  last  year  as  they  did  In  the  50 
years  of  their  existence.  This  year 
they  asked  us  to  pick  up  the  tab  on 
some  of  their  investments.  They 
wanted  the  Congress  to  do  It. 

May  I  repeat  again  that  we  ask  to  do 
three  things.  We  ask  that  the  Secre- 
tary go  ahead  and  do  what  he  has  the 
authority  to  do  and  what  somebody 
says  he  is  going  to  do,  but  he  has  not 
been  doing  it.  I  think  we  need  to  show 
him  that  he  has  our  support  whfle  he 
tries  to  go  ahead  and  keep  folks  in 
business  today. 

Again  he  does  not  loan  money  di- 
rectly. He  does  guarantee  private  in- 
terests if  they  wiU  keep  the  farmers  in 
business,  and  he  Is  the  one  who  de- 
cides who.  Then  we  will  see  if  we  can 
work  out  a  farm  biU  where  everybody 
can  agree  or  hopefully  a  majority  can 
agree. 

So  I  beg  you  to  go  along  with  the 
committee  because  this  is  clearly  a 
holding  action. 

May  I  say  that  in  1981  I  told  our 
President  at  the  White  House.  "Mr. 
President,  American  agriculture  is  fi- 
nancing your  foreign  policy,  and  they 
are  broke  and  can't  do  it  anymore." 
That  was  in  1981.  I  wrote  out  four 
handwritten  pages  and  handed  it  to 
him,  and  soon  after  that  he  made  a 
speech  in  Texas  along  those  lines. 

But  somewhere  along  the  line  the 
foot  has  slipped.  I  urge  all  of  you,  in 
the  interest  of  industry  and  labor,  let 
us  not  destroy  the  greatest  maricet 
they  have.  Let  us  not  let  the  Amolcan 
farmer  go  down  Just  because  we  are 
unwilling  to  stretch  It  out  for  12  matt 
months  while  we  try  to  find  a  solution. 

I  hope  that  we  may  have  your  sup- 
port for  this  bilL  It  Is  highly  Impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    Torit     [Mr. 

KSKPl. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  I  will  vote  for  this  bill 
but,  I  think  most  of  us  recognize  that 
this  bill  does  not  address  the  root 
cause  of  the  current  farm  disaster,  nor 
will  it  solve  the  farm  problem.  The 
problem  facing  farmers  today  is  not 
insufficient  credit  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment:  it  is  the  inability  of 
farmers  to  pay  the  outstanding  credit 


which  has  already  been  extended.  As 
Dean  Ktedmer,  head  of  the  Iowa 
Fum  Bureau  Federation,  said  here  in 
Washington  yesterday:  "The  main 
problem  facing  agriculture  is  not  a 
luk.  of  credit;  it  Is  a  ladt  of  net  farm 
income."  and  Mr.  Speaker  he's  rl^t. 

I  believe  the  real  cause  Is  a  f  aUure  of 
monetary,  not  fiscal  policy.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  farmers  are  to  blame 
for  their  own  problems,  because  they 
bet  on  Inflation  In  the  1970's.  an  Infla- 
tion that  did  not  continue.  This  might 
be  the  case  if  commodity  and  farm 
prices  had  simply  stahllliied  after  the 
inflationary  1970's.  But  that  is  not 
what  has  happened,  they  fell  drasti- 
cally. 

The  Inflationary  Federal  Reserve 
policy  and  the  falling  dollar  of  the 
1970's  has  been  replaced  with  the  de- 
flationary Federal  RcMrve  policy  and 
the  rising  dollar  of  the  1980's.  The 
d<dlar  has  not  stabUlaed  against  strong 
foreign  currencies;  it  has  risen  to  new 
higlis.  Prices  have  not  stahfUnfd,  they 
have  fallen  sharply.  The  prices  re- 
ceived for  crops  have  fallen  14  percent 
since  last  May. 

It's  as  if.  having  run  over  someone 
with  a  car.  the  Federal  Reserve  tsied 
to  fix  things  by  backing  up  over  the 
victim. 

Farmo*  are  being  punished,  not  for 
betttaig  on  inflation,  but  moely  for 
betting  oa  price  stabOtty.  To  this 
extent,  farmers  are  not  to  blame  for 
their  nnmnrimx  problems:  The  problem 
Is  caused  by  monetary  policy  and  can 
only  be  addressed  by  monetary  pottcy- 

And  I  would  remind  my  friends  who 
say  they  are  unmoved  by  the  idlght  of 
the  family  farmer  that  faulty  mone- 
tary policy  not  only  has  a  negative 
effect  on  f  anno*;  it  has  a  negative 
impact  oa  the  budget  as  welL  Spcskd- 
Ing  on  farm  price  supports  has  mush- 
roomed in  the  past  few  yean  because 
overly  tight  monetary  policy  has 
caused  the  dollar  to  rise,  priced  Ameri- 
can producers  out  of  world  markets, 
forced  prices  downward,  and  automati- 
cally Increasing  the  size  of  Federal 
subsidies. 

Federal  Resmre  Board  Chairman 
Paul  Voldwr  recently  stated  that 
budget  cuts  of  $50  billion  would  allow 
intoest  rates  to  f aU  by  2  percentage 
points.  But  if  Mr.  Volcker  would  allow 
interest  rates  to  come  down  2  percent- 
age points,  we  could  cut  the  deficit  by 
more  than  $50  billion.  There  would  be 
less  spending  <m  farm  price  supports, 
export  subsidies,  bank  bailouts,  unem- 
ployment, debt  service,  and  a  host  of 
other  results  of  monets<y  policy. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  farmers  are 
not  even  able  to  protect  thonaelves 
minima^iiy  from  the  damage  of  Federal 
Reserve  policy,  because  poUcy  deci- 
sions are  not  announced  tmtfl  long 
after  they  are  made— 8  weeks  to  2 
months.  In  the  past  several  years,  im- 
mediate notification  of  Federal  Re- 
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serve  policy  chmnges  nutde  or  decided 
At  planting  time  would  have  allowed 
farmers  to  borrow  at  Interest  rates 
which  were  several  hundred  basis 
points  lower  than  actually  was  the 
case.  Instead,  the  information  was 
withheld  from  the  public,  and  farmers 
had  to  pay  interest  rates  which  were 
even  higher  than  otherwise. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  example.  In 
early  1981  the  Fed  decided  to  tighten 
monetary  policy.  In  February  the 
prime  rate  averaged  1SV«  percent:  but 
by  April,  when  the  Fed  informed  us  of 
its  tightening,  the  prime  had  risen  to 
19%  percent.  A  farmer  making  his 
spring  planting  decisions  on  the  avail- 
able information  found  himself  clob- 
bered by  the  failure  of  the  Fed  to  an- 
nounce what  it  was  doing,  and  by  the 
way  the  Fed  did  about  the  same  thing 
in  1984. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  policy  itself  was  Justified,  why 
on  Earth  shouldn't  the  fanner  be  told 
when  the  Fed  has  decided  to  tighten 
and  raise  interests  rates  so  that  he  can 
at  least  have  a  chance  to  protect  him- 
self and  his  family,  by  planting  less, 
borrowing  less  money,  or  spending  less 
on  his  family?  Markets  need  informa- 
tion, and  withholding  it  hurts  people. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  amendment  we 
have  attached  to  the  farm  bill,  which 
at  least  begins  to  address  this  problem. 
The  amendment  reads: 

It  is  the  Mnae  of  the  CongrcM  that— 

(1)  Current  and  future  interest  rates 
fadng  borrowen  affect  the  coat  of  produc- 
inc  farm  and  ranch  commodities,  and  the 
coat  of  related  family  farm  needs: 

(3>  Current  and  future  Intereat  ratea  paid 
by  borrowers  under  thia  act  are  directly  re- 
lated to  credit  market  oondlUona.  particu- 
lary  the  availability  of  credit: 

(3)  Borrowen  under  this  act  need  timely 
Information  about  the  current  and  future 
avallablUty  of  credit  in  order  to  decide  when 
and  whether  to  apply  for  loan  and  debt  ad- 
justment guaranteea  and  insured  operating 
loans: 

(4)  To  these  ends,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  consult  with  those  Oovem- 
ment  agencies,  including  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  who  supply  credit,  to  Indicate 
the  current  and  future  availability  of  credit. 

Kir.  Speaker,  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
plight  of  our  farmers.  I  am  also  sensi- 
tive to  the  concerns  expressed  in  the 
White  House  and  in  the  Senate  about 
the  effect  of  any  proposed  legislation 
on  the  budget  deficit.  I  plan  to  vote 
for  this  particular  biU.  because  I  think 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  better 
through  the  legislative  process,  and  I 
hope  we  can  develop  legislation  which 
will  both  relieve  our  distressed  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  help  us  achieve  our 
targets  for  spending  restraint  and 
monetary  policy  reform  that  can  lower 
interest  rates  and  stabilize  the  dollar. 

However,  I  am  heartened  that  Con- 
gress has  at  last  begxm  to  examine  the 
crucial  role  of  monetary  policy  in  the 
plight  of  America's  farmers.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  devote  increasing  atten- 


tion to  the  polices  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Let's  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due  and  really  help  the  farmers  of 
America  as  well  as  all  the  American 
people. 

D  1530 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  85,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  ordered  on  the  bill. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 


MonoK  TO  laooiaaT  ovtbkd  bt  mb.  oomi 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Coim  moves  to  recommit  the  Mil, 
HJl.  1189,  to  the  Committee  on  Approprta- 
ttons.  with  instructions  to  that  «««wm1*i^*  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith, 
with  the  following  amendment. 

On  page  3,  in  line  10,  after 
"$1,000,000,000,"  insert  "to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  unobligated  halanfffs  In  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve,". 

Fonrr  or  OBBSB 

Bir.  WHTTTEN.  BCr.  Speaker,  a  point 
oforder^        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  i%)eaker.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  in  that  it 
attempts  to  propose  as  instructions, 
language  which  would  not  have  been 
In  order  directly  as  an  amendment 
during  the  reading  of  the  bilL  "The  in- 
structions Include  what  Is  in  effect  a 
rescission  which  was  not  considered  by 
the  House  and  which  would  have  vio- 
lated clause  7  of  rule  XVI  if  there  had 
been  a  reading  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The '  bill  under  consideration  pro- 
vides supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  The  gentleman's  in- 
structions would  rescind  funds  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  a  matter 
clearly  not  related  to  this  biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  motion 
contains  languatc  not  In  order  during 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  House. 
I  believe  it  violates  the  germaneness 
nile  of  the  House.  I  ask  for  a  ruling  of 
the  Chair.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  do.  IiCr. 
Speaker^        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The 
gentleman  is  reoognlBed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
of  order  should  be  overruled.  An 
amendment  in  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  must  be  germane  to 


the  bill  as  a  whole.  Although  the 
amendment  does  affect  previously  ap- 
propriated funds,  so  do  several  provi- 
sions of  the  biU  itself. 

On  page  2,  in  lines  15  through  18, 
there  is  language  that  provides  that 
funds  in  the  bill  "shall  be  used  to  pre- 
vent foreclosure  of  farm  loans  through 
extending  the  period  of  repayment  of 
existing  loans."  This  language  directly 
affects  loans  giuu«nteed  with  funds 
under  existing  law. 

On  page  3,  in  lines  2  through  14, 
there  is  language  which  provides  for 
"review  of  PATH  loans."  and  "defer- 
ral of  principal  and  interest  and  the 
foregoing  of  foreclosure."  ITiis  lan- 
guage directly  affects  loans  held  by 
the  Farmers  HcHoe  Administration. 

On  page  4.  in  lines  2  through  5. 
there  is  language  directing  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  use  loan  guarantee  author- 
ity to  restnicture  existing  loans. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  bill  clearly  af- 
fects the  use  of  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  and  authority.  My  amend- 
ment, which  also  affects  previously  ap- 
propriated funds,  is  germane,  and 
therefore  I  ask  the  Chair  to  overrule 
the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempme  (Mr. 
Wbbat).  "The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

"The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Coim]  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  H.R. 
1189.  "The  bill  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriatkms  provides 
<mly  new  budget  authority  for  emer- 
gency agriculttual  credit.  The  bill  does 
not  directly  transfer  or  rei^propriate 
any  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations nor  does  it  rescind  previously 
appropriated  funds. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the 
effect  of  the  motion  to  recommit  is  to 
decrease  sums  already  appropriated 
for  a  program— Synfuels  pasrments  for 
future  defaults  on  loans  guaranteed 
pursiiant  to  the  Energy  Security  Act- 
totally  unrelated  to  the  program 
under  consideration— farm  credit— and 
to  convert  into  immediate  budget  out- 
lays obllgatlonal  authority  which  was 
not  Intended  to  represent  any  outlays 
except  in  the  event  of  a  futiue  default. 
The  amendment  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit has  the  effect  of  transferring 
the  original  appropriation  for  Syn- 
fuels loan  guarantees,  a  proposition 
not  contemplated  in  the  biU  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
this  motion  to  recommit  in  an  effort 
to  responsibly  address  the  deplorable 
financial  situation  facing  American 
farmers  throughout  the  Bfidwest, 
South  and  Far  West.  Similarly.  I  offer 
this  motion  to  address  an  equally  de- 
plorable situation  which  has  plagued 


the  United  States  since  1979  at  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

My  intent  here  is  to  have  the  $1  bil- 
lion in  giiarantee  authority  trans- 
ferred from  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, the  most  wasteful  of  our 
Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  a  lot  of 
time  to  explain  this:  it's  very  straight- 
forward. To  each  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
farm  credit  crisis,  I  say  here  is  the  per- 
fect opportimity  to  demonstrate  your 
commitment  to  alleviating  present 
farm  debt  burdens  and  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  $200  billion  Federal  deficit. 
To  each  of  my  colleagues  interested  in 
relieving  the  Synfuels  Corporation  of 
another  $1  billion  in  unobligated  loan 
g\iarantee  authority,  I  say  "Let's  do 
it." 

To  any  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
not  recall  the  debate  over  the  fiscal 
year  1985  Interior  appropriations  bill, 
and  my  efforts  to  rescind  $10  billion,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  not 
the  biggest  fan  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation.  I  do  not  happen  to  be- 
lieve in  the  use  of  loan  guarantees  for 
environmentally  unsound  programs  or 
for  the  pet  projects  of  fat  cat  oil 
barons.  Despite  the  new  faces  and 
plans  at  the  Corporation  today.  Syn- 
fuels is  stiU  a  corporate  welfare  pro- 
gram. I  have  seen  nothing  but  waste 
snd  abuse,  and  have  called  for  nothing 
but  taxpayer  relief. 

If  our  intent  in  this  urgent  supple- 
mental is  to  provide  relief  for  some  of 
our  hardest  working  taxpayers,  then  I 
say  let's  give  them  the  billion.  Let's 
take  the  biUion  out  of  Sjmfuels  and 
give  it  to  Farmers  Home.  Let's  take 
the  sin  out  of  Synfuels  and  put  the 
cuts  into  com.» 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  biU. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  294.  nays 
115.  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  21] 
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Synar 
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Wa 

We 
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Weiss 
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Penny 
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Petri 
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Price 
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NATS-llS 

Boulter 

Broomneld 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 


WOmo 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wrisht 

Wylie 

Tates 

Tatroo 

Touas  (MO) 


Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Conte 

Couchlln 

Craic 

Crane 


Lowery  (CA)        Rwifcrms 

Rowland  (CT) 
Rudd 
Luneren  Russo 

I  (CA)        Mack  Saztoa 

Sehaefer 
t(MT>        McCain  Sctmrider 

FaweU  McOandless         Schroeder 

McCoUan  Schnlae 

MeOtatb  Schuatei 

nanklin  MrKhmry  Sbaw 

Oallo  MrMinan  Shuaway 

Miller  (WA) 

i(NB) 


(WA) 


Green 
OresB 


NdsoD 


Bner 
Holt 


LsathcnC) 


Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 
Uvinastoo 
Loemcr 
Lett 


Resuia 
Reid 


Walker 
Wtaittaker 
Wyden 
Toons  (AK) 
Toaiw(PL) 


Ritter 
Roberts 


NOTVOTIHO-a 


I  (MO) 
Omrtcr 
^laOana 
DkiGuardl 


Ortis 


Coble 


FbSlietU 
Gingrich 
Hyde 


(CA) 


D  1550 

The  Clerk  announced  the  f (dlowtng 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  wttb  Mr.  Hyde  asatnst. 
Mr.    Breauz    for,    with    Mr.    OIngilch 


Messrs.  RUSSO.  LOTT.  LEWIS  of 
Florida,  and  SCHUMER  changed  thdr 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  KRAMER  changed  his  vote 
fn»n  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  moticni  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDINO  FOR  AOREEINO  TO 
THE  SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO 
HJL  1096.  AFRICAN  FAMINE 
RELIEF  AND  RECOVERY  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privQeged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-15)  on  the  restdu- 
tioa  (H.  Res.  92)  providing  for  agree- 
ing to  the  Soiate  amendment  to  the 
bill  (HJt.  1096)  to  authorise  appro- 
priations for  famine  relief  and  recov- 
ery in  Africa,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  had 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  change  my 
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vote  from  aye  to  no  yesterday  on  H.R. 
1035, 1  would  have  done  so. 


UM 


INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  COST 
ESTIMATE  APPROVAL.  1985-19M 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  in  the  House  of  the  biU 
(H.R.  1251)  to  apportion  one-half  of 
the  funds  for  construction  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  for  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986  and  substitute  highway  and 
transit  projects  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
Murtha].  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?       

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  simply 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  motion 
is  for  consideration  and  that  will  mean 
that  we  will  have  the  question  put  on 
the  fin^  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  if  my  un- 
derstanding Is  correct,  that  is  that  the 
interstate  cost  estimate  legislation  in 
no  way  affects  any  particular  inter- 
state project  either  by  way  of  chang- 
ing its  status  or  adding  or  detracting 
from  its  status. 

D  1600 

BCr.  HOWARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  the  approval  of  this 
Interstate  cost  estimate,  will  in  no  way 
enhance  or  detract  from  any  specific 
project  anywhere  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  reason  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion is  that  there  is  an  interstate 
project  proposed  within  my  district, 
the  West  Way  project,  which  I  oppose 
as  it  is  and  would  want  to  support  as  a 
trade-in  proposal.  By  voting  for  this 
legislation  we  are  in  no  way  ^fecttng 
the  status  of  that  project. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  sUtus  of  that 
would  be  exactly  the  same  foUowtag 
passage  of  this  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 


gentleman    from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 

HOWABD]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

H.R.  1351 
Be  it  enacted  by  tKt  Senate  ana  Houae  oj 
RepretentaHve*   of  the    t/nitei   State*   of 
America  in  Congreat  auemJbIM, 
SHTION  I.  APPaOVAL  OP  DmnTATt  COST  mi- 
MAT!  PO«  PnCAL  TBAM  IMI  AND 
IMl 

(a)  Fiscal  Tkak  1966.— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  apporttoo  for  the 
fiscal  year,  ending  September  M.  1966.  the 
remaining  sunia  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  year  by  section  106(b)  of  the 
FMeral  AM  Highway  Act  of  1966.  as  amend- 
ed, for  expenditure  on  the  Nattoaal  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using 
the  apportionment  factors  wintalnert  In  re- 
vised table  6  of  the  committee  print  num- 
bered 99-a  of  the  Coeamtttee  oo  PuUlc 
Works  sad  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Fiscal  Tbas  1966.— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  apportion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  90,  1966.  one- 
half  of  the  sums  authorlMd  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  s«ieh  year  by  section  t06(b)  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966.  as  amend- 
ed, for  expenditure  on  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using 
the  apportionment  factors  wmtalned  In  re- 
vised table  6  of  the  committee  print  num- 
bered 99-9  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

8W.  X.  APPBOVAL  OP  DURHrAn  suiaiiiuit 


l«4ANDIMa 

(a)  Fiscal  Tbab  1964.— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  ahaD  apportion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  10.  1964.  the 
remaining  sums  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
year  under  section  109(eX4)  of  Utle  13. 
United  States  Code,  for  expenditure  on  sub- 
stitute bl^way  and  transit  projects,  using 
the  spportionment  factors  contained  In  the 
committee  print  numbered  96-1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publle  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Fiscal  Tbab  1966.— The  Secretary  of 
Tranaportatlan  shall  apportion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  10.  1966.  one- 
half  of  the  sums  to  be  apportioned  for  such 
year  undw  section  101(eX4)  of  Utle  U, 
United  States  Code,  for  expenditure  on  sub- 
stitute highway  and  transit  projects,  using 
the  apportionment  factors  mntalnert  In  the 
coBunlttee  print  numbered  96-1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ni  THS  KATOaS  OP  A 


COI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  eommittee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  lubatl- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followK 

Committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 


sicnoN  1 
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(a)  Fiscal  Trar  1966.— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  apportion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  10,  1966,  the 
remaining  sums  autlwrlsed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  year  by  section  lOWb)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966.  ss  amend- 
ed, for  expenditure  on  the  National  System 


of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using 
the  apportionment  factors  contained  In  re- 
vised table  6  of  the  oommlttee  print  num- 
bered 99-3  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  snd  Transportation  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Fiscal  Tsar  1966.— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  apportion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  M.  1986.  the 
sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
year  by  section  106(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  for  ex- 
penditure on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  using  the  sp- 
portionment factors  contained  in  revised 
table  6  of  the  oommlttee  print  numbered 
96-3  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
Uves. 
sac  1.  APPaovAL  op  DmasTATB  suanmm 

COST  BTDtAn  POR  PISCAL  YXARS 
IMI  AND  IMS. 

(b)  Fiscal  Tsar  1966.— The  Secretary  of 
TraiMportation  shall  apportion  for  the 
flseal  year  ending  September  M.  1964.  the 
remaining  sums  to  be  apportioned  for  such 
year  under  section  101(eX4>  of  UUe  33. 
United  States  Code,  for  expenditure  on  sub- 
stitute highway  and  transit  projects,  using 
the  apportionment  factors  contained  In 
oommlttee  print  numboed  numbered  99-1 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
thres. 

(b)  Fiscal  Tsar  1966.— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  apportion  for  the 
flseal  year  ending  September  M.  1966,  the 
sums  to  be  sppmtkmed  for  such  year  under 
section  101(eX4)  of  Utle  33.  United  States 
Code,  for  expenditure  on  subsUtute  high- 
way and  transit  projects,  using  the  sppor- 
tionment factors  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee print  numbered  99-1  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves. 

Mr.  HOWARD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  coinmlttee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  conaidered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rkokd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersejr? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howabd]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Ux.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SH0sm],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
brings  to  the  House  the  bill.  HJl.  1261, 
to  apportion  the  remaining  interstate 
construction  and  Interstate  substitute 
funds  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  all  of  the  funds  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1985  for  interstate 
construction  and  interstate  substitute 
projects. 

Dtiring  the  98th  Congress,  the 
House  overwhelmingly  passed  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  5504.  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation and  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1984.  that  provided  for  the 
release   of   interstate   and   interstate 


substitute  funds.  However,  the  Senate 
conferees  to  the  three  titles  of  the 
House-passed  bill  were  not  i4>pointed 
unUl  October  9. 1984.  With  only  2  days 
remaining  in  the  98th  Congress,  the 
conferees  met  but  were  unable  to 
adopt  a  conference  agreement.  There- 
fore, further  consideration  of  impor- 
tant highway,  mass  transit,  and  uni- 
form relocation  amendments  were 
forced  to  be  deferred  to  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgent  need  for 
adoption  of  this  legislation  should  not 
be  underestimated  by  the  Congress. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  acted  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  report  this  legis- 
lation and  bring  it  to  the  House  for 
immediate  consideration. 

This  bill.  H.R.  1251.  is  vital  to  Stotes 
in  order  to  release  interstate  and  inter- 
state substitute  project  funds.  House 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  re- 
lease to  the  SUtes  a  total  of  $7.2  bU- 
lion.  The  release  of  the  18  months  of 
backlogged  funds  would  provide  $5.28 
billion  for  interstate  constructicm 
funds.  $960  million  in  85  percent  mini- 
mum allocation  funds,  and  $979  mfl- 
lion  for  interstate  transfer  funds.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  42  States  unable  to  ad- 
vance interstate  highway  projects  due 
to  the  delay  in  Congressional  approval 
of  the  interstate  cost  estimate  (ICEl. 
The  bill.  H.R.  1251.  would  provide  for 
the  immediate  release  of  interstate 
construction  and  interstate  substitute 
project  fimds  in  time  for  the  spring 
construction  season. 

Although  this  legislation  does  not 
contain  many  of  the  meritorious  provi- 
sions that  were  agreed  to  and  support- 
ed by  Members  during  consideration 
of  H.R.  55(M  in  the  last  Congress.  HJl. 
1251  is  a  simple  clean  ICE  biU  that  as- 
sures prompt  apportionment  of  the 
interstate  construction  and  interstate 
substitute  funds  to  the  States.  The 
committee  will  consider  highway,  mass 
transit,  and  uniform  relcKation  legisla- 
tion during  this  Congress.  I  look  for- 
ward to  worldng  with  Members  in  ad- 
vancing legislation  during  the  99th 
Congress  that  addresses  many  of  their 
legislative  proposals. 

Mr.  Spesjcer.  I  urge  my  (»lleague8  to 
act  on  this  critically  needed  highway 
legislation  to  release  fimding  to  the 
States  without  any  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  dated  Feb- 
ruary 27  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  letters  sent  to  us  stating 
that  this  being  trust  fund  money,  that 
this  legislation  does  not  have  any 
budgetary  impact. 

Second,  we  have  a  statement  of  ad- 
ministriktion  policy  from  the  Executive 
office  of  the  President  saying  that  the 
administration  supports  enactment  of 
H.R.  1251  to  approve  this  interstate 
cost  estimate.  It  says,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration would  oppoae  any 
changes  that  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
interstate  system,  revise  existing  pro- 


grams, create  new  spending  authoriza- 
tions, or  to  earmark  funds. 

This  legislation  does  none  of  these. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  hope  that  we  can  quickly  pass  this, 
have  it  sent  over  to  the  other  body, 
hope  they  will  pass  it  so  that  the 
States  may  get  on  with  their  interstate 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  (xmsume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Amnaaoii].  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Traimwrtation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  1251  and  want  to 
commend  the  efforts  of  Chalnnan 
Howard  and  Congressmen  Strraoi  and 
SHVsm  in  cooperating  so  splendidly 
to  report  this  bill  from  committee  and 
onto  the  House  floor  in  a  period  of 
Just  24  hours  since  the  committee  or- 
ganized for  the  99th  Congress.  We 
have  moved  Just  as  quickly  as  is  possi- 
ble. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  the  expedi- 
tious handling  of  this  legislation 
should  be  apparent  By  approving  the 
interstate  cost  estimate  and  interstate 
substitute  cost  estimate,  we  are 
making  pooible  the  releaae  of  $7.2  bfl- 
lion;  $5.28  billion  in  interstate  con- 
struction funds.  $870  million  In  Inter- 
state subBtltute/hlgtaway  money.  $199 
million  in  Interrtate  Subctitute/Tran- 
sit  funding,  and  $960  million  In  85  per- 
cent nttwimiim  apportlmiment  funds. 
The  legialation  htton  us  utlUies  the 
factors  which  were  contained  In  HJL 
5504  mbitki  passed  the  House  by  a  4-to- 
1  margin  last  year,  updated  to  reflect 
allocations  and  withdrawals. 

In  aiw>roving  a  clean  ICE,  with  no 
special  Interest  provisions  attached,  we 
are  hoping  the  Senate  will  pick  It  up 
and  pass  it  in  their  body,  dropping  var- 
ious items  that  mar  their  bill  and 
threaten  to  hold  up  the  releaae  of  this 
money  which  has  been  raised  by  taxes 
on  our  Natlcm's  hl^way  users,  and 
which  are  needed  to  Imimnre  and 
expand  the  country's  hli^way  system. 
Just  yesterday.  I  received  a  tetter  from 
13  major  businesses  and  organisations, 
including  the  J3B.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Construction  Industry 
Manufacturers  Association  and  others, 
requesting  sn  ICE  without  legislative 
amendments.  This  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

Senator  STAnoso  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  the  other  day  that  it  was  inap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  authorize  any 
new  spouUng  when  the  entire  pro- 
gram is  being  cut  back.  We  are  not 
cutting  the  program  today.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator's  sense  of  propriety 
should  still  govern.  We  ought  not  add 
a  nickel  of  new  budget  authority  at 
this  time,  and  HJl.  1251  meets  this 
test.  Senator  Stmms  cited  data  on  the 
floor  that  approval  of  the  ICE  wiU 
generate  417,000  Jobs  across  the 
Nation.  I  am  sure  not  one  of  us  here. 


or  in  the  other  body,  doesn't  want  to 
assist  in  that  endeavor. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  many  of  us 
are  Interested  In  passing  another  high- 
way/transit bill  in  this  C(nigress.  That 
will  be  d(me.  and  we  will  be  seeking 
the  input  at  the  Houae  as  we  move  in 
that  direction.  But  passing  a  major 
highway/transit  bill  wiU  not  be  quk± 
or  easy  going.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
the  hlgliway  users  of  this  country,  and 
those  who  depend  on  the  highway 
users  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  to  post- 
pone the  passage  of  an  ICE.  And  It 
should  be  abundantly  dear  that  is 
what  will  happen  unless  the  House 
and  Senate  move  quickly  on  HJl.  12S1 
as  It  is  before  us  today. 

If  the  Senate  varies  from  this  course 
of  wcMaa,  falls  to  pick  up  our  ICE  and 
Inststs  upon  a  conference,  I  believe  the 
Public  WoilEs  and  Transportation 
Oommlttee  would  be  derelict  In  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  House  if  we  didnt 
go  baA  and  pass  hl^way /transit  leg- 
islation similar  to  H.R.  5504  from  the 
98th  Ccmgress,  and  use  that  as  our 
confemMX  vehicle.  I  regret  that  we 
would  be  put  in  that  position,  but 
there  would  simply  be  no  reasonabte 
alternative.  And  let  me  reitomte,  even 
that  alternative  is  a  poor  <»e.  Because 
it  is  one  that  Is  guaranteed  to  take 
months,  wiping  out  the  construction 
seastm  in  many  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  each  of  our 
coUeaguea  can  support  HJl.  1251  con- 
fident in  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
dotaig  the  rl^t  thinr.  allowing  the  re- 
lease of  $7.2  bOUon  and  not  permitting 
that  release  to  be  tied  down  by  major 
and  minor  policy  ccmsideraticnis. 

a  1610 

Mr.  SHDSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  ccmsume. 

Mr.  Qpetkxx,  it  is  important  for  the 
House  to  recognise  that  this  House 
acted  responsibly  on  tranqxvrtatlon 
legislation  last  year  on  June  7.  a^ien 
we  passed  our  tranaportatlan  legisla- 
tion. IndudLog  this  ICE,  the  interstate 
cost  estimate.  However,  the  other 
Iwdy.  for  reasons  best  known  to  them, 
did  not  act  in  June,  did  not  act  In  July, 
did  not  act  in  August  or  S^itember  or 
October,  untfl  the  last  we^  of  the 
98th  Congress.  And  with  (xily  2  days 
left,  we  were  faced  with  the  situation 
where  we  essentially  were  told.  "Take 
It  or  leave  it.  accept  the  Senate  version 
or  let  the  tranqwrtation  legislation 
die." 

On  that  basis,  we  felt  we  could  not 
capitulate  and  not  stand  firm  in  sup- 
port of  the  House's  position,  a  position 
which  passed  overwhelmingly  last 
Jime. 

So  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
today  where  the  Interstate  highway 
money  is  running  out.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  where  there  has 
been  great  pressure  to  pass  a  so-called 
clean  ICE.  a  dean  interstate  cost  esti- 
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mate.  The  Oovemora  have  overwhelm- 
ingly paned  a  resolution  supporting 
this,  the  administration  supports  this 
legislation,  and  so  we  come  here  today 
to  support  a  clean  ICE. 

Now,  the  other  body  rather  than 
pasabig  a  clean  ICE  in  this  Congress 
Just  recently  passed  what  might  be 
called,  in  most  charitable  terms,  a 
dirty  ICE.  which  is  to  say  that  there 
are  36  specific  additional  significant 
provisions  In  the  Senate  version,  one 
provision  alone  which  would  increase 
highway  expenditures  by  $378  million 
over  2  years. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  acted  in 
committee  yesterday  to  pass  a  clean 
ICE  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
we  would  send  this  clean  ICE.  which 
everytXNly  has  been  clamoring  for.  to 
the  Senate  for  their  action,  and  we 
would  not  go  to  conference  with  them 
to  consider  the  so-called  dirty  ICE 
which  the  other  body  recently  passed. 

I  would  ask  our  distinguished  chair- 
man if  he  would  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  me  on  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  clarify  for  the 
record  with  respect  to  the  House  posi- 
tion, assuming  we  are  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  passage  of  this  bill  today, 
that  it  is  absolutely  clear  to  everyone 
that  we  are  totally  committed  to  the 
enactment  of  this  clean  18-month  ICE 
with  no  extraneous  provisions  and 
that  this  position  of  the  House  is  not 
negotiable  with  the  other  body.  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrleld.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  House,  based  on  the  major 
legislation  we  paned  last  year,  must 
have  75  or  80  needed  projects.  If  we 
get  into  a  conference  with  the  other 
body,  it  is  going  to  be  months.  The 
construction  season  will  be  over,  we 
will  not  have  the  roads  built,  the 
people  will  not  get  the  Jobs.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  This  is  it.  We 
hope  the  other  body  will  accede  to 
what  they  have  been  talking  about, 
what  the  administration  has  been  talk- 
ing about,  a  clean  ICE  bill.  Let  us  get 
it  past  the  other  body,  down  to  the 
White  House,  the  money  can  be  re- 
leased, and  we  can  start  to  get  to  work. 
The  gentleman  is  correct.  Not  negotia- 
ble at  all.    

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  affirmation  of  this  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  hard  work 
not  only  on  this  bill  but  on  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  that  we  did 
not  pass  last  time.  The  same  with  the 


chairman.  Chairman  Howako.  who 
has  been  very,  very  receptive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Members  of  this  House.  I 
Just  want  to  spread  upon  the  record 
the  fact  that  we  have  got  the  assur- 
ance from  both  sides,  from  the  chair- 
man and  also  from  the  ranking  minori- 
ty Member,  that  you  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed very  expeditiously  on  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  that  we  did  not 
pass  last  year,  put  those  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  there,  including  the 
Route  2  bypass. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  tmpooA  to 
my  friend  that  the  transportation  au- 
thorimion  legialatlon  for  both  the 
highways  and  transit  expires  In  this 
Congress.  Therefore,  we  must  bring  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  major  trans- 
portation authorliinc  legliiatkni.  and 
it  would  be  my  full  expectation  that  it 
would  be  patterned  after  the  bill 
which  psssert  overwhelmingly  last 
June  in  this  House  and  would  include 
those  much  needed  projects,  which  in- 
cludes the  one  that  the  gentleman  Is 
referring  to  in  Ohio.  It  is  kmg  overdue. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  ask  one  second 
question,  and  that  is:  About  when  can 
we  expect  that  legislation  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  in 
talking  with  the  gmtleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  would  say  within  a  matter 
of  Just  a  couple  of  months,  because  ba- 
sically we  are  talking  about  the  same 
bill  that  the  House  overwhelmingly 
passed  last  June,  and  those  projects 
are  Just  as  important  this  year  as  they 
were  last  year.  The  only  additional 
thing  we  have  to  do  Is  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  authorisation  for  sev- 
eral years.  But  the  hearings  have  been 
held,  the  House  has  worked  its  wllL  So 
it  will  not  take  very  long  at  all.  and  I 
believe  on  March  7  there  will  be  a 
brief  hearing  on  this  specific  legisla- 
tion the  gentleman  refers  to,  next 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
provides  this  body  with  the  opportuni- 
ty to  halt  the  shutdown  of  interstate 
Mghway  construction  now  occurring 
throughout  the  Nation. 

HJl.  1251  releases  18  months  of  im- 
portant funding  for  Interstate  con- 
struction, substitute  highway  and 
transit  projects,  and  minimum  alloca- 
tion fund  apportiomnents.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  administration,  which 
proposed  similar  legislation,  and 
indeed,  I  feel  certain  that  most  if  not 
all  Members  of  this  and  the  other 
body  understand  the  preMlng  need  to 
approve  both  the  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate and  the  interstate  substitute  cost 
estimate. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important 
characterisUc  of  HJl.  1251  is  that  it 
does  not  contain  a  laundry  list  of  pro- 
gram changes  and  project  authoriza- 
tions. It  is  truly  a  "clean"  ICE  blU  and 


as  such,  it  is.  in  my  Judgment,  the 
surest  means  of  getting  the  long-over- 
due enactment  of  these  critically  im- 
portant cost  estimates. 

There  will  be  another  time  for  con- 
sideration of  what  are  unquestionably 
meritorious  highway  and  transit 
projects.  The  Public  Woriu  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  expects  to  take 
up  a  major  highway  and  transit  bill  in 
this  Congress,  so  the  opportunity  to 
consider  projects  and  program 
changes  will  certainly  be  available  to 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Drawing  on  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ence of  the  last  Congress  in  combining 
ICE  approval  with  comprehensive 
highway  legislation,  it  seems  only  pru- 
dent that  we  choose  the  legislative  ve- 
hicle that  will  get  the  ICE  and  I8CE 
approved  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

That  vehicle  is  HJl.  1251.  Its  enact- 
ment wiU  enable  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  to  release  some  $7  bil- 
lion in  Interstate  Highway  System 
money  now  being  withheld  from  the 
States.  In  short,  it  will  once  again  put 
State  highway  construction  programs 
back  in  operation,  and  surely  that  is 
what  we  all  want  Ohio  wiU  receive  a 
total  of  $238,015,000  from  this  legisla- 
tion. Of  this  total.  $110,099,000  will 
come  through  the  85-percait  mini- 
mum allocation  provision  and  a  part  or 
all  of  this  sum  could  be  made  available 
for  Ohio  projects  such  as  the  much- 
needed  bypass  on  Route  2  near  Huron. 
OH.  and  for  the  completion  of  work  on 
this  Route  2  in  Ottawa  County.  OH. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Air.  Shustxk]  and  the  chairman 
have  discussed  the  clean  ICE  bill  that 
you  bring  to  us. 

Some  of  us  are  troubled  by  an  article 
that  appeared  in  this  momtaig's  Wash- 
ington Post  that  was  labeled,  "$7  Bil- 
lion Highway  BUI  Freed  by  House 
Panel."  The  subhead  was,  "Measure 
Guards  Speaker's  Project." 

Down  in  the  article  it  makes  it  clear 
that  it  is  the  feeling  of  at  least  this  re- 
porter that  what  we  have  before  us 
today  is  a  biU  that  does  protect  one 
particular  project  as  a  part  of  the 
clean  ICE  proposal,  and  that  causes 
some  concern,  and  I  wonder  if  we 
could  get  an  explanation  as  to  why 
this  one  project  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived.          

Mr.  SHUSTEK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  my  friend  that  this  bill 
simply  includes  a  portion  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  that  Massachusetts 
project  if  it  is  approved.  That  project, 
in  order  to  proceed,  must  have  specific 
affirmative  approval,  either  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  of  this 
Congress.  That  approval  Is  not  includ- 


ed in  this  interstate  cost  estimate.  I 
would  expect  that  we  will  have  a 
battle  over  this  issue  when  we  come  to 
the  floor  with  the  transportation  reau- 
thorization legislation.  That  battle 
should  not  take  place  today  but  rather 
when  we  deal  with  the  major  tranqtor- 
tation. 

Let  me  add  that  if  we  did  not  indi- 
cate an  estimated  cost  of  that  Massa- 
chusetts project  in  here,  we  could  be 
in  the  incongruous  position  of  it  l>elng 
approved  either  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  courts  or  this  Congress  but  Massa- 
chusetts could  not  proceed  because  it 
was  not  Included  in  the  interstate  cost 
estimate  for  completion  of  the  inter- 
state system. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  what  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man is  telling  me  is  that,  while  the 
money  is  there  as  provisional  money, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
mandates  any  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Tranvortation.  on 
the  part  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  part 
of  the  courts  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  SHUtri'ER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  is  a  set-aside 
in  the  blU  but  no  mandate  for  con- 
struction: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHUSTEK.  That  Is  correct. 

I  would  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

The  genUeman  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  only  thing  that  was  reported  in 
the  newspaper  today  is  that  this  legis- 
laUon  does  not  specifically  throw  out 
an  eligible  project  in  Boston,  as  it  does 
not  throw  out  any  other  project  any- 
where in  the  country,  but  projects 
that  were  not  thrown  out  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  New  Jersey  do  not  get  the 
headlines  as  the  project  in  the  Speak- 
er's area.    

Mr.  WALKER.  One  additional  ques- 
tion, if  I  may.  please:  Is  there  any  ad- 
ditional money  added  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts pot  in  order  to  cover  this 
project  in  thisblU? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  There  is  only  the 
funding  for  the  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  not  for  that  specific  pro- 
gram. We  have  taken  figures  and  up- 
dated them  for  inflation  for  the  entire 
program,  but  not  for  any  one  specific 
project.       

Mr.  WALKER.  So  that  this  particu- 
lar cost  estimate  for  BAassachusetts  is 
strictly  a  cost  estimate  that  reflects  in- 
flaUonary  Increases? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect; yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.   

Mr.  SHUSTER.  lilr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  meml>er  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  genUeman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  SifTsnl. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1251.  the  Inter- 


state Cost  Estimate  bill,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  to  Join  in 
moving  it  through  to  enactment,  so 
that  more  than  $7  billion  in  transpor- 
tation funds  can  be  released.  In  its 
support,  I  want  to  emphasize  a  few 
points: 

First,  this  is  a  full  18-month  bilL  It 
was  introduced  as  a  12-month  ICE.  but 
an  amendment  was  adopted  extending 
it  by  another  6  months,  an  amend- 
ment which  I  strongly  supported.  By 
enacting  it,  the  Congress  will  at  kmg 
last  be  up  to  date  in  terms  of  releasing 
all  of  the  funds  authorized  to  become 
available  for  obligation  during  fiscal 
yean  1984  and  1985  in  certain  key  cat- 
egories. They  are  interstate  construc- 
tion, interstate  subsUtute  highway 
and  transit  projects,  and  the  85-per- 
cent  minimum  allocaUon. 

Second,  this  is  a  dean  bilL  It  cm- 
tains  no  changes  in  policy,  no  changes 
in  authorizaUon  levels,  no  changes  in 
distribution  formulas,  and  no  individ- 
ual demonstration  projects  or  other 
projects  of  whatever  descrlptiim.  It, 
therefore,  should  lie  immune  from  the 
sort  of  attacks— some  Justified  and 
some  not— which  inevitably  seem  to 
focus  on  provisons  in  multipurpose 
legislation.  It  thus  should  offer  nei- 
ther the  occasion  nor  the  excuse  to 
oppose  the  bill,  or  to  load  it  up  with 
amendments.  This  is  exacUy  why  we 
moved  a  clean  ICE  in  cnnmittee  and 
why  we  are  here  today  under  unani- 
mous consent. 

Finally,  it  is  a  greatly  needed  bOL  I 
won't  go  into  a  recitation  of  the  many 
ways  you  can  measure  the  baddog 
beyond  pointing  out  that  at  least  40 
States  are  virtually  out  of  sufficient 
funds  necessary  to  initiate  an  inter- 
state project.  When  you  recall  that 
the  Interstate  Program  is  the  highest 
priority  system  of  any  in  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Proi^am— when  you 
recall  that  we  increased  the  scope  of 
that  program  by  roughly  50  percent 
along  with  a  tax  increase  for  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  8  years  ago— when 
you  recall  that  roughly  a  third  of  the 
interstate  funds  which  we  are  releas- 
ing now  should  have  gone  out  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983.  and  the  remainder  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1984— that  ought  to  teU  the 
tale. 

The  interstate  apportionment  trig- 
gered by  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be 
almost  $5.3  billion,  supplemented  by 
$779.6  million  in  interstote  highway 
substitute  funds,  $199.9  mlUlon  in 
interstate  transit  substitute  funds  and 
$959.9  million  in  85-peroent  minimum 
allocation  funds. 

I  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  contains  no  projects.  I  would  not 
wish  to  have  this  fact  misinterpreted 
as  reflecting  any  abandonment  or  re- 
pudiation of  the  various  provisions 
which  we  approved  in  the  last  Con- 
gress in  passing  HJl.  5504  here  in  the 
House.  That,  most  emphatically,  is  not 
the  case.   We  are  simply  putting  a 


number  of  things  on  hold  to  do  what 
we  have  to  do  about  the  ICE.  This  is 
the  responsible  course  and  one  which 
does  great  credit  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tran9ortation  who  have  chosen  to 
pursue  it.  My  colleague  from  Ohio. 
[Mr.  MCEwnl.  for  example,  intro- 
duced his  own  18-month  ICE.  HJl.  694 
late  last  month.  And.  as  a  result  of  the 
18-month  ICE  we  are  acting  mxm 
today.  Uie  State  of  Ohio  can  expect  to 
receive  $238  mUliim.  inchiding  $110 
million  in  85-peroent  minimum  alloca- 
tion funds  which  can  be  used  for  any 
Federal-aid  project  in  the  State. 

Next  year,  if  not  sooner,  we  will  have 
to  enact  a  multlyear  reauthorization 
of  the  basic  Highway.  Highway  Safety 
and  Public  Tranqwrtation  Program. 
This  means  that  during  this  Congress 
we  will  come  ba^  to  take  up  major, 
omnibus  legislation.  The  record  of  the 
full  committee  maitoip  of  HJl.  1251 
yestoday  reflects  a  commitment  of 
the  leadershb)  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  move  a  major  bill  along  the 
lines  of  HJl.  5504.  Therefore  the  pro- 
visions in  that  Mil  wiU  be  given  due 
oonslderatitm. 

I  want  to  provide  specific  assnranre 
in  the  regard  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
si<ms  of  HJl.  5504  dealing  with  Route 
71  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  whldi 
were  incorpcwated  in  the  ttill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  genUeman  from  Arkan- 
sas, our  committee  colleague  [Mr. 
HsMMCBSCHiaDT]  and  the  gentleman 
from  MIssoiul  [Mr.  TatumU,  a  fcnmer 
member  of  the  committee.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  both  Members 
support  this  ICE  provisioi,  hidiidlng 
its  expaiHicm  txam  12  to  18  months.  In 
practical  terms,  this  means  that  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri  wiU  receive  $13 
million  and  $37  million,  respectively, 
in  85-peroent  mititiwmn  allocation 
funds.  The  minimum  aUocatkm  figure 
would  have  been  $1.6  mlllkm  tot  Ar- 
kansas and  $5.7  million  for  Missouri 
imder  a  12-monUi  ICE.  I  should  think 
it  reasMiable  to  expect,  a  considerable 
amount  of  such  85-peroent  funds  to  be 
used  on  Highway  71  in  both  States. 
Such  action  by  the  States  would  serve 
to  strengthen  the  case  for  further  pro- 
visions affecting  the  projects  in  our 
next  big  bilL 

Before  closing,  there  is  one  key 
point  which  I  would  like  to  clarify  for 
the  record  with  respect  to  the  House 
position  asmimh'g  that  we  are  success- 
ful in  passing  this  bill  today.  The 
point  is  that  it  should  be  absolutely 
clear  to  everyone  that  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Senate  we  wiU  make 
every  effort  to  enact  a  dean,  l&-month 
ICE  with  no  extraneous  provisions. 

We  would  only  delay  the  ICE  or 
Jeopardize  its  enactment  if  we  tried  to 
go  to  conference  on  the  bill  the  Senate 
paned  last  Saturday.  S.  391.  and  tried 
to  pick  and  choose  from  among  the  38 
provisions  in  the  Senate  bill.  One  pro- 
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vision  alone  in  that  bill,  which  could 
increase  the  cost  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram by  something  like  $3  to  tS  billion 
over  the  next  10  years,  is  a  guaranteed 
stumbling  block. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
have  received  a  commitment  from  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard],  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  going  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  S.  391.  We  don't  take  this 
position  out  of  any  particular  opposi- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  bill:  we 
were  prepared  to  take  a  number  of 
them  in  conference  last  fall  when  they 
appeared  in  predecessor  legislation. 

Otir  problem  is  that  we  simply  do 
not  have  time  to  go  into  the  negotiat- 
ing process  which  a  conference  would 
entail.  Inevitably,  fairness  would  dic- 
tate that  we  somehow  get  HJl.  S504 
from  the  last  Congress  onto  the  table, 
in  turn  raising  questions  of  fairness  as 
to  which  provisions  to  include  and 
which  to  exclude.  They  would  put  us 
squarely  back  in  the  position  we  were 
in  when  the  Conference  died  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  assurances 
as  to  the  need  for  the  ICEL  I  would  say 
that  Members  are  fully  Justified  in 
Joining  the  committee  and  supporting 
enactment  of  this  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion. Let  us  get  the  urgent  ICE  situa- 
tion behind  us  and  then  proceed  to 
legislate  with  greater  deliberation  for 
the  long  term. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  legislation. 

D  1020 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  HAmresHCHMiPT]. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1251.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
the  House  act  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation today,  and  that  we  pass  a  clean 
interstate  cost  estimate  bill. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1251.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
the  House  act  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation today  and  that  we  pass  a  clean 
interstate  cost  estimate  [ICE]  bill. 

Few  members  in  this  body  are  not 
affected  by  the  $7  billion  funding 
backlog  that  is  paralyzing  many  State 
highway  construction  programs.  It  is. 
therefore,  imperative  that  we  avoid 
the  problems  that  occurred  in  the  last 
Congress  when  we  combined  ICE  ap- 
proval with  project  authorizations  and 
other  matters. 

Even  though  any  projects  proposed 
might  be  thoroughly  meritorious, 
adding  them  to  the  bill  before  us  could 
severely  Jeopardize  its  prospects  for 
enactment,  and  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  do.  Delays  in  approving  the 
ICE  have  already  brought  interstate 
highway  work  to  a  standstill  in  some 
40  SUtes. 


Not  only  is  it  essential  nationally  to 
get  the  program  back  on  track,  it  Is 
very  important  to  my  own  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, especially  since  the  bill  before 
us  has  been  amended  from  a  12-month 
ICE  to  an  18-month  ICE,  which  I 
strongly  supported. 

As  a  result  of  the  change  from  12 
months  to  18  months,  interstate  con- 
struction funding  for  Arkansas  would 
rise  from  $18.2  million  to  126.4  million, 
for  an  increase  of  $8.2  million. 

Approval  of  an  18-month  ICE  also 
means  that  Arkansas'  share  of  the 
minimum  allocation  fund  would  in- 
crease from  $1.6  million  to  $11  mil- 
lion—an $11.4  million  increase. 

The  $13  million  in  minimum  alloca- 
tion funds  are  available  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  State  to  be  used  in  any 
Federal-aid  highway  project,  and  I 
expect  the  State  to  give  a  high  priori- 
ty to  Highway  71.  because  that  Is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  Important  tranqmr- 
tatlon  project  Congress  had  In  mind 
for  85  percent  minimum  allocation 
funding. 

The  Highway  71  corridor  In  western 
Arkansas  is  a  major  arterial  that 
serves  traffic  traveling  to  and  from 
Louisiana.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri.  Kansai.  and  other  areas 
and  is  In  need  of  improvement  to  be  a 
safe,  modem  transportation  facility. 

I  have  been— and  continue  to  be— a 
strong  supporter  of  efforts  to  Improve 
Highway  71.  This  route  Is  extremely 
important  to  northwestern  Arkansas, 
both  in  terms  of  moving  people  and 
goods  and  in  terms  of  fostering  the 
economic  development  of  the  area. 

Over  the  years  I  have  worked  to 
secure  special  funding  and  special 
treatment  for  Highway  71  in  Federal 
highway  legislation  in  order  to  expe- 
dite its  improvement. 

For  example,  at  my  request.  High- 
way 71  was  1  of  the  15  or  so  routes  se- 
lected nationwide  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  funding  diving 
fiscal  years  1079-83  under  the  priority 
primary  program,  a  program  which 
was  terminated  In  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1882. 
During  this  period  Arkansas  received 
for  Highway  71  a  total  of  $51.8  mlUion 
over  and  above  its  normal  wportion- 
ments. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  contained  two  provi- 
sions which  directly  affected  Highway 
71.  First,  it  contained  a  provision 
which  required  the  State  of  Arkansas 
to  give  priority  consideration  to  High- 
way 71  in  the  use  of  the  increased  pri- 
mary system  funding  provided  by  the 
act. 

And  second,  the  1982  act  established 
a  special  matching  ratio  for  Highway 
71.  Instead  of  the  normal  75/25  match, 
the  Federal/State  matching  ratio  was 
set  at  95/5,  a  ratio  even  more  favor- 
able than  the  90/10  matching  ratio  on 
the  Interstate  System. 


Another  example  of  special  treat- 
ment accorded  Highway  71  can  be 
found  in  the  6-month  ICE  bill  that 
was  enacted  into  law  early  in  1984. 
This  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
authorised  the  State  of  Arkansas  to 
use  Interstate  4R  funds  to  upgrade 
Highway  71.  This  provision  is  particu- 
larly Important  because  of  the  fact 
that  funding  for  this  program  has 
been  Increased  substantially  in  recent 
years. 

In  addition,  I  might  note  that  during 
the  last  Congress,  I  authorised  two 
provisions  in  HJl.  5504,  our  Compre- 
hensive Highway/Mass  Transit  bill,  to 
encourage  and  expedite  the  upgrading 
of  Highway  71. 

Section  112(1X3)  of  HJl.  5604  au- 
thorised the  Secretary  of  Tran^mrta- 
tlon  to  carry  out  a  project  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  improving  highway 
safety  and  accelerating  reconstruction 
of  a  two-lane  segment  of  UA  71  be- 
tween its  junction  with  1-40  and  1-540 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Smith  and  the 
boundary  between  the  States  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri  as  a  four-lane  fa- 
culty. A  total  of  $25  million  in  contract 
authority  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  would  have  been  provided  for 
preliminary  engineering,  design,  right- 
of-way  acquisition  and  relocation  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  the  project. 
These  funds  were  over  and  above  Ar- 
kansas' normal  highway  apportion- 
ments. 

The  second  provision  in  HJl.  5504 
was  section  115,  which  authorised  the 
State  of  Arkansas  to  use  interstate 
construction  funds  for  the  planning, 
design  and  construction  of  Highway 
71.  Since  Aricansas  has  completed  its 
interstate  system,  it  receives  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  Interstate  construction 
f undlnr.  these  funds  must  normally  be 
used  for  interstate  4R  woi^ 

The  effect  of  the  provisions  in  HJl. 
5504  was  to  place  the  Highway  71 
project  on  an  equal  footing  with  inter- 
state 4R  woi^  In  the  use  of  the  State's 
apportionment. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  affec- 
ing  Highway  71. 1  also  authored  a  pro- 
vision in  HJl.  5504  which  authorised 
an  $8.5  million  demonstratl<m  project 
in  Fort  Smith.  AR.  The  purpose  of 
this  project  was  to  demonstrate  the 
economic  growth  and  development 
benefits  of  widening  and  improving 
traffic  slgnallzatlon  of  a  segment  of 
the  Federal-aid  urban  system  connect- 
ing Westarii  Community  College  and 
the  new  central  malL  At  the  present 
time,  this  2.03-mlle  segment  is  a  30- 
year-old,  narrow,  two-lane  road  which 
is  inadequate  to  handle  the  45.000  ve- 
hicles that  travel  it  daUy. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  bill  did 
not  contain  comparable  provisions 
dealing  with  Highway  71  or  the  Fort 
Smith  project.  Ultimately,  when 
House  and  Senate  conferees  failed  to 
reach  agreement  in  the  waning  hours 


of  the  98th  Congresss.  the  entire  bill 
died  with  that  Congress. 

I  Intend  to  pursue  these  provisons 
for  Highway  71  and  Fort  Smith  in  the 
House  during  this  Congress,  and  I  am 
hopefiil  that  this  time,  the  Senate  will 
pursue  similar  provisions.  However, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  do  it.  The 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  will  be  reporting  a  major 
highway  and  transit  bill  later  in  this 
Congress,  and  that  will  be  the  appro- 
priate time  and  the  appropriate  vehi- 
cle for  the  Congress  to  consider  these 
projects. 

As  I  indicated  earUer.  I  beUeve  that 
the  clean  18-month  ICE  bill  before  us 
today  should  be  passed  as  Is.  The  ap- 
proval of  an  18-month  ICE  is  very  im- 
portant to  Arkansas'  highway  con- 
struction program,  as  it  is  to  the  high- 
way and  transit  programs  of  other 
SUtes. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  the  House  to  v>- 
prove  this  bill,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  also  act  favorably  and  expeditious- 
ly. Moreover,  since  this  bill  is  very 
similar  to  the  administration's  propos- 
al, I  am  hopeful  that  President 
Reagan  will  sign  the  bilL  It  is  critically 
important  that  this  legislation  receive 
enactment  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1251,  a  bill  to  approve  the 
interstate  cost  estimate  and  the  inter- 
state substitute  cost  estimate.  By  ap- 
proving these  estimates.  Congress  will 
be  releasing  over  $7  billion  in  highway 
construction  fimds.  These  funds  repre- 
sent a  backlog  of  funds  from  the 
second  half  of  fiscal  year  1984  and  all 
of  fiscal  year  1985. 

HJl.  1251  is  a  "clean"  ICE  bill.  It  is 
not  encumbered  with  other  provisions 
that  might  either  delay  the  ICE  ap- 
proval or  Jeopardize  its  prospects  for 
enactment. 

I  support  the  "clean"  ICE  approach 
because  of  the  critical  need  for  the 
States  to  move  projects  forward  and  to 
take  the  maximum  possible  advantage 
of  this  construction  season.  At  least  40 
States  are  virtually  without  funds  to 
proceed. 

If  we  start  adding  other  provisions 
to  the  biU.  as  meritorious  as  they 
might  be.  we  will  merely  overload  the 
process  and  perhaps  Jeopardize  it  en- 
tirely. Other  provisions  can  be  consid- 
ered when  the  House  takes  up  compre- 
hensive highway /mass  transit  legisla- 
tion later  in  the  99th  Congress. 

I  might  note  that  I  also  strongly 
support  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
to  report  an  18-month  ICE  rather 
than  a  12-month  ICE.  This  decision  is 
very  important  to  the  State  of  Missou- 
ri. 


Under  an  18-month  ICE.  Missouri 
wiU  receive  $26.4  million  In  Interstate 
construction  funds  and  $37.4  million  in 
85-percent  tninimnm  allocation  funds. 
This  represents  a  substantial  Increase 
over  what  the  State  would  have  re- 
ceived under  a  12-month  ICE. 

Under  the  12-month  ICE.  Missouri 
would  have  received  $18.2  million  in 
interstate  construction  funds,  or  about 
$8.2  million  less  than  it  will  receive 
under  H.R.  1251.  And  under  the  12- 
month  ICE.  Missouri  would  have  re- 
ceived about  $5.7  million  in  85-peroent 
mintmiim  allocatloo  funds,  or  about 
$31.7  million  less  than  it  will  receive 
under  HJl.  1251. 

The  85-percent  mlnimiim  allocation 
funds  can  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  State  for  any  Federal-aid  highway 
project,  including  the  project  to  up- 
grade and  Improve  Highway  71  In 
southwestern  Missouri.  In  fact,  the 
Highway  71  project  Is  just  the  type  of 
project  that  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  the  minimum  allocation  pro- 
gram was  enacted,  and  thus  I  would 
urge  the  State  to  carefully  ccmsider 
this  bxu^rtant  project 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strondy 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
1251. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
a  minute  and  a  half  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PbxriI. 

Mr.  PEIHL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  Finally,  this  House  appears 
ready  to  approve  the  long  overdue  leg- 
islation to  fund  vital  hl^way  con- 
struction. This  bill  means  $80  mllli<m 
for  Wisconsin;  it  means  necessary 
highway  construetiim  already  paid  for 
through  gasoline  taxes,  and  it  means 
highway  construction  jobs— pertiaps 
2.000  for  my  State  of  Wisconsin. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  it  and  finally 
pass  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  E^Teaker.  this  bill  provides  neces- 
sary funding  for  America's  highways. 
This  legislation  will  mean  $80  million 
for  Wisconsin,  and  I'd  like  to  point  out 
that  53  million  of  those  doUan  are  the 
result  of  legislation  I  helped  push 
throu^  over  2  yean  ago  which  guar- 
antees that  each  State  wOl  get  badL  in 
highway  funding  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  gasoline  tax  money  sent  by  that 
State  to  the  Federal  highway  trust 
fund. 

Finally  this  House  appears  ready  to 
approve  long  overdue  legislation  to 
fund  vital  highway  construction.  ICy 
constituents  have  already  paid  for 
hli^way  construction  through  their 
gasoline  taxes,  and  I'm  extremely 
pleased  that  we're  finally  going  to  get 
our  money  back,  even  though  we're 
getting  it  1  year  later  than  we  should 
have. 

The  delay,  of  course,  was  caused  by 
squabbling  over  certain  pork  barrel 
provisions  in  previous  versions  of  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  se- 


rious budget  deficit  to  deal  with,  and 
we  can't  afford  to  load  down  necessary 
funtUng  legislation  with  unnecessary 
projects.  Finally,  we've  gotten  rid  of 
those  pork  barrel  items,  and  we  can 
now  move  on  with  necessary  construc- 
tion pro  jects. 

This  bfll  means  $80  million  for  Wis- 
consin. It  means  necessary  highway 
construction,  already  paid  for  through 
gasoline  taxes.  And  it  means  higliway 
construction  jobs— perhaps  2.000  jobs 
for  Wisconsin.  So  let's  get  on  with  it 
and  finally  pass  Uils  bill! 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distJngiiished  gentle- 
man from  Ficnida  [Mr.  ShawI. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  also  compli- 
ment the  lea«lership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  making  this  the  priority 
item  and  bringing  it  to  us  so  quickly. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  most 
refreshing  about  it  is  that  it  puts  this 
Issue  right  where  it  ought  to  be,  and 
that  Is  just  talking  interstate  construc- 
tion.  Everything  else  has  been  peeled 
hmdk.  This  is  so  tremendously  impor- 
tant to  the  State  of  Florida  and  other 
Sun  Belt  States  that  have  fallen  so  far 
behind  in  the  construction  of  its  inter- 
state pro  jects. 

Not  only  will  it  solve  the  tranvorta- 
tton  needs  which  need  solving  so  des- 
perately in  my  own  district  as  w^  as 
the  rest  of  the  State  of  Florida,  but  it 
also  is  going  to  produce  the  jobs  whl^ 
wUl  pomp  up  the  economy  and  do  so 
much  good  all  across  the  country. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Pursxll]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yiddlng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1251  the  Interstate  Highway 
Funding  Act  of  1985. 

vrath  the  construction  season  ap- 
proaching and  the  lead  time  required 
to  get  woriE  going,  we  need  Immeirtiatf 
action  on  an  interstate  cost  wfimatif 

The  continued  ecmomlc  lecovery  of 
road  o(«istrucUon  in  Michigan  is 
threatened  because  of  the  serious  lai^ 
of  Interstate  highway  funds. 

The  year  1984  was  considered  by 
most  roadbuikUng  contractors  in 
Michigan  to  be  a  turnaround  year,  the 
best  in  the  past  5.  It  was  also  the  first 
time  in  the  last  10  years  that  we  re- 
paired roads  and  toidges  at  a  faster 
rate  than  they  were  deteriorating. 

If  ICE  is  not  passed  now.  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Tranqwrtaticm  bid 
letting  will  be  canceled  for  a  mimth. 
and  for  each  additicmal  month  Con- 
gress fails  to  act. 

Since  the  roadbulldlng  industry  in 
our  State  is  limited  to  the  months  of 
May  through  November,  a  delay  in  our 
bidding  process  of  1  month  means  the 
loss  of  one-seventh  of  our  production 
year. 
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I  urge  the  pusage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  fnun  Ohio  [Ms.  OakakI. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public  Woriu  and 
Transportation  Committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  expeditious  consid- 
eration this  week  of  legislation  to  ap- 
prove the  interstate  cost  estimate.  The 
health  of  our  economy  is  dependent 
on  the  maintenance  of  our  transporta- 
tion infrastructure.  Ultimately,  ne- 
glected roads  and  bridges  cost  the 
country  many  times  more  than  it 
would  to  repair,  rehabilitate,  or  re- 
place those  vital  structures  and  facili- 
ties. Passage  of  H.R.  1251  wiU  release 
more  than  $7  billion  to  the  State  de- 
partments of  transportation.  This 
money  will  permit  orderly  planning 
for  the  1985  construction  season,  pro- 
viding Jobs  and  tending  to  our  Nation's 
infrastructure  needs. 

My  own  State  of  Ohio  will  receive  an 
estimated  $330  million.  Once  again.  I 
must  point  out  that  this  amount  does 
not  equal  the  contributions  of  Ohio 
motorists  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Since  the  creation  of  the  trust  fund, 
Ohio  and  other  Great  Lakes  States 
have  contributed  billions  of  dollars 
more  to  the  National  Highway  Pro- 
gram than  they  received.  These  in- 
equitable distribution  formulas  which 
were  appropriate  during  the  construc- 
tion of  our  Interstate  Highway 
System,  are  no  longer  appropriate. 
The  most  heavily  traveled  roads  and 
bridges  are  those  that  need  the  most 
maintenance  and  repair.  In  some 
cases,  bridges  need  to  be  replaced  alto- 
gether. It  is  no  longer  in  the  national 
interest  for  States  with  the  greatest 
needs  to  lose  highway  funds  to  the  na- 
tional program.  The  allocation  formu- 
las which  have  taking  a  net  sum  of 
money  from  States  like  Ohio  must  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  new  realities. 

I  would  commend  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  February  1984  Joint  eco- 
nomic study,  "Hard  Choices."  which 
identifies  Ohio  as  the  SUte  with  the 
greatest  gap  between  its  total  infra- 
structure needs  and  available  capital 
to  fund  those  needs.  I  would  also  com- 
mend my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
December  1983  Department  of  Trans- 
portation section  137  study  which  con- 
firms that  the  correlation  of  estimated 
highway  trust  fund  contributions  to 
needs  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  alterna- 
tive factors  that  were  considered. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  H.R.  1351  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so,  as  well. 
This  bill  is  important  to  Ohio  and  to 
the  Nation.  In  its  consideration  of 
future  highway  legislation,  however.  I 
hope  the  Public  Works  Committee  will 
take  careful  account  of  the  needs  of 
minimum  allocation  States  like  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  minority  leader  of 
the  committee.  I  think  this  is  very. 


very  important.  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  the  amount  does  not  equal  the 
contributions  of  Ohio  motorists  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  We  are  one  of 
those  donor  states.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  Febru- 
ary 1984  Joint  economic  study,  "Hard 
Choices."  which  identifies  Ohio  as  the 
State  with  the  greatest  tw  between 
its  total  infrastnicture  needs  and 
available  capital  to  fund  those  needs. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  under- 
stands the  problem,  and  therefore.  I 
really  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  imanimously  for  this  bllL  It  is  im- 
portant But  I  hope  in  the  future  we 
can  take  a  look  at  the  formulas. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  say  that  I 
am  very  familiar  with  "Hard  Chotoes," 
that  report,  and  we  have  legislation  we 
are  working  on  hoping  to  solve  that 
large  problem. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  really  appredate 
that.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicxsl. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  acting  in  such  an  expedi- 
tious way.  I  know  this  blU  has  had  bi- 
partisan support;  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  There  are  numerous 
projects  that  would  be  affected  ad- 
versely, without  the  quick  approval  of 
this  measure. 

I  Just  want  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  acting  promptly  to  clear  up 
this  legislative  matter  and  to  move 
this  legislation.  I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  fi^teaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentiewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Knnmx.Tl. 

Mrs.  KENNKLLT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tranqwrtation  and  Chairman 
HowAKo  for  expeditious  action  in 
taking  care  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut and  45  other  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
H.R.  1251.  This  bill  approves  the  inter- 
state cost  estimate  and  interstate  sub- 
stitute cost  estimate  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  release  of  Federal  high- 
way funds.  There  is  no  time  to  spare  in 
enacting  H.R.  1351;  over  $7  billion  in 
Federal  highway  aid  is  at  stake;  46 
States  have  already  run  out  of  Federal 
highway  funds.  Without  immediate 
action,  many  States  may  lose  this 
entire  upcoming  construction  season. 

H.R.  1351  is  extremely  important  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Without  ap- 
proval of  the  ICE  and  ISCE.  the  State 
would  not  receive  $340  million  of  Fed- 
eral liighway  funds.  These  funds  are 


vitally  necessary  for  the  States  high- 
way construction  and  repair  program. 
If  the  Federal  funding  component  is 
missing,  there  will  be  a  domino  effect 
of  delays  in  Connecticut's  10-year  com- 
prehensive highway  improvement  plan 
affecting  many  State  and  local  trans- 
portation projects  as  well  as  Federal 
highway  work. 

HJl.  1351  is  the  best  approach  to 
getting  Federal  funds  released  quickly. 
HJl.  1351  Is  an  absolutely  spanky 
clean  ICE.  It  includes  no  medal 
projects,  no  allocations  formula 
changes,  no  revision  of  the  obligation 
ceiling.  Projects,  formula  changes,  re- 
visions, these  kinds  of  measures  would 
bog  down  a  bill,  and  our  top  priority 
must  be  getting  an  ICE  approval  now. 
Extraneous  measures  should  be  put 
aside  at  this  time  and  addressed  in 
later  legldation.  This  was  the  ap- 
proach I  advocated  in  HJR.  509,  an  18- 
month  dean  ICE  bill  essentially  iden- 
tical to  HR.  1251.  I  want  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  especially  its  chair- 
man. Jnt  HowAEO,  for  adopting  this 
dean  ICE  strategy  with  H.R.  1251  and 
I  urge  miy  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman     from     Wisconsin     [Mr. 

MOOOTl. 

Mr.  MOODT.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too.  rise  to  urge  pas- 
sage and  commend  the  ocunmittee. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ca>k1. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  a 
former  memlier  of  the  committee,  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
DoimsLLT]. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  siipport 
of  H.R.  1251,  and  urge  its  swift  enact- 
ment. The  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Woito  and  Transportation 
Committee.  Jnc  Howaso,  and  the 
ranking  minority  leadership  of  the 
committee,  Gbhs  Shtdsr  and  Bud 
SHUSTga.  are  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  this  urgent  legislation  to  the 
House  floor  so  early  in  the  session. 
This  bill  will  release  18  months  of 
interstate  highway  construction  funds 
to  the  States,  many  of  which  have  had 
to  halt  highway  projects  due  to  the 
delay  in  the  release  of  these  funds. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  on 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  for  the  past  6  years,  and 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
closely  with  the  leadership  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 


the  aisle  on  many  important  initia- 
tives. Last  year,  the  committee 
brought  a  comprehensive  highway  bill 
to  the  floor  on  Jtme  7.  That  bill  con- 
tained many  worthwhile  provisions. 
One  provision  in  that  bill  sought  to 
end  the  apparent  confusion  at  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  over 
Congress'  longsUnding  intent  that  two 
projects  in  Boston.  MA,  are  eligible  for 
funding  as  part  of  the  Interstate 
System.  Those  related  projects,  the  de- 
pression and  widening  of  the  central 
artery,  and  the  construction  of  a  four- 
lane  third  harbor  tuimel  between 
downtown  Boston  and  Logan  Airport, 
are  essential  to  resolving  a  critical 
transportation  bottleneck  in  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Area  that  also 
impacts  the  adjoining  New  England 
States.  Unfortunately,  while  the 
House  acted  expeditiously  in  passing 
its  version  of  the  highway  biU  last 
year,  the  Senate  did  not  take  similar 
action  until  the  very  last  closing  dajrs 
of  the  session.  There  simply  was  not 
enough  time  to  convene  a  conference 
and  woiii  out  the  provisions  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Even  with  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  releases  $7.22  billion  in 
Federal  interstate  highway  funds. 
Congress  stiU  must  enact  comprehen- 
sive legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  and  Mass  Transit  Pro- 
grams within  the  near  future.  It  is 
indeed  a  demonstration  of  the  respon- 
sible and  statesmanlike  nature  of  this 
body  that  we  are  able  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively  on  streamlined  legisla- 
tion like  HJl.  1251,  which  provides  tre- 
mendous relief  to  the  States.  There 
are  many  substantive  issues  that 
remain  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  wedcs 
ahead,  induding  enacting  legislation 
that  provides  dearcut  eligibility  for 
the  central  artery  and  third  harbor 
tunnel  projects  in  Boston.  MA. 

Again,  let  me  commend  the  leader- 
ship and  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  skilled  stewardship  of  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today.  I 
look  forward  to  wording  dosely  with 
my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
coming  months  to  eiuust  comprehen- 
sive legislation  that  will  address  the 
many  issues  which  today's  bill  could 
not  accommodate. 

The  central  artery  (1-93)  is  the  most 
congested  interstate  highway  in  Amer- 
ica. If  nothing  is  done,  the  region  will 
have  14  hours  a  day  of  rush-hour  con- 
gestion. 

The  central  artery  is  not  a  true 
interstate  highway.  It  was  designed  by 
the  Commonwealth  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Interstate  Program.  It 
does  not  meet  interstate  standards. 

Massachusetts  proposed  to  upgrade 
the  central  artery  in  1975.  Costs  of  the 
depression  of  the  central  artery  were 
first  put  in  the  ICE  by  FHWA  in  1976. 
These  costs  have  been  included  in 
every  ICE  passed  by  Congress  since 
1976.  including  the  1981  ICE  and  the 
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ICE  passed  in  March  1984.  The  ICE 
being  debated  today  (99-2)  once  again 
indudes  the  same  costs— adjusted  for 
inflation— for  the  depression  of  the 
central  artery  that  were  included  in 
the  1981  ICE  

Massachusetts  urged  FHWA  to  allow 
it  to  proceed  to  upgrade  the  central 
artery  but  FHWA.  despite  the  dear 
ICE  history,  has  maintained  that  coats 
for  the  depression  were  not  induded 
in  the  1981  ICE.  Massachusetts  there- 
fore at  FHWA's  urging  sought  con- 
gressional clariflcati(m  of  the  project's 
eligibility.  It  is  not  necessary  to  legally 
clarify  the  eligibility  of  the  project, 
but  if  FHWA  continues  to  deny  that 
the  project  was  induded  in  the  1981 
ICE,  we  will  clarify  the  eligibility  in 
the  next  major  highway  bilL 

The  project  wlU  eliminate  the 
present  untenable  congestion  of  the 
central  artery.  It  will  rtiminatif  12 
hours  of  traffic  congestion.  It  will 
double  the  capadty  of  the  central 
artery.  

According  to  the  AASBTO  calcula- 
tions of  cost-benefit,  the  traffic  bene- 
fits, alone,  of  the  project  will  save 
$184.2  million  per  year.  The  annual 
rate  of  return  on  the  project  will  be 
7.4  percent.  It  wiU  save  20.9  million 
hours  of  travd  time  per  year,  almost 
three  times  as  high  as  any  of  the  re- 
cenUy  approved  large  urban  interstate 
projects— 1-105  in  Los  Angeles,  1-478 
in  New  Yoric  1-90  in  Seattle,  I-IO  in 
Phoenix,  and  1-95  in  Baltimore. 

The  project  will  employ  75,000  con- 
structicm  woricers  for  the  life  of  the 
project— 7,500  full  time  Jobs  per  year 
for  the  10  years  of  construction. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Qoeakxsr.  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Trao9ortati<m 
Committee  on  thdr  expeditious  dis- 
charge of  HJl.  1251.  the  interstate 
cost  estimate  and  interstate  substitute 
cost  estimate  bill,  to  the  House  for 
complete  consideration. 

Certainly,  the  release  of  over  $90 
million  to  the  State  of  Nebraska  is 
critical  in  enabling  completion  of  our 
Federal  highway  construction 
projects. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Surface 
Subcommittee,  I  worlced  diligently 
with  several  colleagues  to  secure  the 
release  of  these  funds  to  our  States. 

We  are  fortunate,  today,  to  Anally 
get  action  which  so  appropriately  ad- 
dresses this  longstanding  impasse.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  share  my 
strong  support  for  this  measure. 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  HJl.  1251, 
sponsored  by  the  Hcmorable  Jamxs  J. 
HowASS.  This  bUl  is  essential  to  cor- 
rect a  grave  situation  faced  by  our 
States.  The  passage  of  the  interstate 
cost  estimate  wiU  provide  the  funds, 
which  have  already  been  set  aside,  to 
the  States,  so  that  necessary  highway 
construction  can  be  resumed. 


My  own  State.  Texas,  is  desperately 
in  need  of  these  already  designated 
funds  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  highway  construction  and  repair. 
The  dty  of  AustJn,  in  my  district,  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  in  de^erate  need  of  high- 
way expansioiL  The  passage  of  this 
bin  will  do  much  to  aid  in  meeting  the 
growth  needs  of  Austin. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Howasd 
for  his  fine  leadership  <m  this  MIL  He. 
and  his  entire  committee,  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  quick  action  on 
this  very  important  issue.* 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
legidati<m  to  release  more  than  $7  bU- 
lion  in  Federal  highway  construction 
funds  to  the  States.  My  own  great 
State  of  Ohio  is  due  to  receive  nearly 
$250  million  in  long  overdue  highway 
funds  if  Ccmgreas  approves  this  meas- 
ure. This  is  an  18-month  interstate 
cost  estimate  and  interstate  substitute 
cost  estimate  whidi  will  allow  the 
States  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
hi^way  construction. 

As  a  member  of  the  PuUlc  Wcnks 
and  Tranqwrtation  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  yesterday  tiie 
fuU  onnmlttee  acted  swiftly  to  ap- 
prove this  bUl.  thereby  enabling  it  to 
be  teoug^t  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today,  rd  like  to  thank  the  committee 
chairman.  Mr.  Howasd.  and  the  rank- 
ing member.  Mr.  Smm.  for  their  ef- 
forts to  get  this  crucial  legislation 
before  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  readied  a 
crisis  point  According  to  a  recent 
survey  by  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transpmtation  Of - 
fldals.  work  and  planning  on  mme 
than  200  highway  construction 
projects  will  so<m  come  to  a  ootnplete 
halt  unless  Congress  takes  Immediate 
action  on  the  interstate  cost  estimate. 
The  list  of  delayed  projects  and  the 
length  of  the  highway  construction 
worker  unemployment  line  will  grow 
each  (tey  that  we  wait 

Mr.  %>eaker.  virtually  every  State  is 
out  of  highway  money  for  the  «Hlng 
construction  season.  Coogreas  can  no 
longer  delay  because  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobs  are  at  stake 
nattonwlde.  Forty-three  of  the  50 
States  now  have  insufficient  funds  to 
construct  even  1  mUe  of  interstate 
highway.  This  means  that  more  than 
400.000  woiters  who  receive  paydiedcs 
buildtaig  and  repairing  our  Nation's 
highways  are  left  hanging  on  the  line 
because  of  Conipess'  failure  to  rdease 
these  vital  funds.  Unemployment  in 
the  highway  construction  industry  is 
already  at  13.7  percent  and  the  Icmger 
we  delay,  the  more  men  and  women  we 
throw  out  of  woriL 

The  time  to  act  is  now,  Mr.  I^^eaker. 
This  is  a  dean  interstate  cost  estimate 
which  simply  extends  previous  fund- 
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ing  formulas.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
effect  the  Immediate  release  of  these 
highway  funds  to  the  States  and  get 
men  and  women  working.* 

•  Mr.  OALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  state 
how  proud  I  am  to  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  In  fact,  I 
am  doubly  proud— Public  Works  is  a 
committee  of  great  import  and  reputa- 
tion and  yesterday  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  cast  my  vote  in  approval  of  the 
intersUte  cost  estimate  legislation 
[ICE]  thereby  assisting  in  the  release 
of  $7.2  billion  in  IntersUte  highway 
construction  and  substitution  funds. 

I  believe  that  people  who  have  paid 
their  taxes  into  a  dedicated  trust  fund 
in  order  to  ensure  adequate  funding 
for  national  transportation  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  funds  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Tou  may  be  aware  that  under  Gov. 
Thomas  Kean,  New  Jersey  has  made 
clear  its  determination  to  complete 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  highway 
programs  in  the  country.  Under  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  committee 
today.  New  Jersey  will  receive 
$158,969,000  which  is  sorely  needed. 

New  Jersey  will  now  be  able  to  move 
off  dead  center  on  a  niunber  of 
projects.  Among  the  highways  which 
wiU  benefit  are  routes  287,  78,  and  24. 
In  particular,  release  of  these  moneys 
will  enable  New  Jersey  to  stop  Juggling 
funds  and  proceed  with  the  scheduled 
construction  of  route  24  in  the  fall. 

I've  worked  with  Governor  Kean  to 
see  that  his  transportation  trust  fund 
becomes  a  reality.  By  casting  my  vote 
yesterday.  I  took  advantage  of  yet  one 
more  opportunity  to  complete  the 
roads  that  are  of  such  importance  to 
my  district.  Completing  these  roads 
will  create  countless  thousands  of  Jobs. 
wlU  enhance  our  quality  of  life  and 
wiU  help  to  keep  New  Jersey  in  the 
lead  and  on  the  move. 

With  the  other  committee  members. 
I  fervently  hope  that  the  Senate  wiU 
agree  with  our  approach  to  pass  a  biU 
without  delay.  Later  in  the  session,  we 
may  need  to  address  program  changes 
in  surface  transportation,  but  now  Is 
the  time  to  get  the  already  collected 
funds  into  the  handA  of  the  States  so 
that  they  can  proceed  without  delay.* 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  today  in  bringing  inter- 
sUte cost  estimate  [ICE]  biU  to  the 
floor.  As  ranking  majority  member  on 
the  Surface  TransporUtion  Subcom-. 
mlttee  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. HJl.  1251.  I  beUeve  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  release  highway 
construction  funds  tied  up  for  months 
in  the  ICE  controversy. 

The  House  and  Senate  must  both 
approve  an  ICE  before  highway  con- 
struction and  repair  money  can  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  SUtes.  Last  year  the 


two  Houses  were  unable  to  agree  on  an 
ICE  formula,  and  the  highway  money 
was  not  spent.  Prompt  passage  of  an 
ICE  is  vital  if  we  are  to  get  moving  on 
this  year's  construction  season.  In  my 
own  SUte  of  Pennsylvania,  the  UQObll- 
gated  balance  of  interstate  construc- 
tion fxinds  is  only  $1  million.  Mean- 
whUe.  failure  to  pass  an  ICE  has  held 
up  $7.2  billion  in  interstate  hinds,  de- 
laying as  much  as  $1.3  billion  in  inter- 
sUte projects  nationwide.  If  we  do  not 
pass  HJl.  1251  and  qui^ly  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Senate,  my  SUte 
will  experience  construction  delays 
worth  $12  million  by  next  month  and 
$92  million  by  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  bring 
to  the  floor  today  provides  for  an  18- 
month  ICE  baaed  on  the  I98S  ICE  >p- 
portionment.  It  is  a  dean  ICE;  there 
are  no  demonstration  projecte  or  other 
add-ons  included  in  this  bilL  The  UU 
will  release  approximately  $S62  mil- 
lion for  Pennsylvania  highways,  in- 
cluding fimding  for  the  Blue  Route  in 
Delaware  County.  1-279  in  Pittsburgh, 
utility  relocation  for  the  Vine  Street 
Expressway  in  Philadelphia,  and 
money  for  4-R  around  the  Common- 
wealth. 

I  commend  Chalnnan  Jm  Howus 
and  Surface  Tran^ortation  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  GLsmr  Amnsoir  for 
bringing  this  leglslatlmi  out  so 
promptly.  It  helps  my  State,  it  helps 
their  States,  and  it  is  good  legislation 
for  the  entire  country.  I  hope  that  we 
will  move  quickly  to  conference  on 
this  bill  so  that  the  construction 
season  can  get  underway  around  the 
Nation.  It's  time  for  the  ICE  to  be  de- 
frosted; I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  passage  of  HJl.  125I.« 
•  Mr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  passage  of 
HJl.  1251.  approving  the  interstate 
cost  estimate  and  Interstate  substitute 
cost  estim*te  and  I  commend  the 
chalnnan  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  for  bringing  this  urgent 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

However.  I  beUeve  there  is  an  urgent 
need  not  only  for  «""«*^^**  approval 
of  the  interstate  cost  estimate  but  also 
for  reforms  to  ensure  that  the  logjams 
we  have  seen  the  last  3  years  are  not 
repeated.  Therefore,  on  February  7  I 
Introduced  legldation— HJl.  1069— 
which  reforms  the  congressional  inter- 
sUte cost  estlmate-intenUte  substi- 
tute cost  estimate  approval  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  1069  is  designed 
to  prevent  these  congressional  logjams 
from  recurring.  It  allows  the  Congress 
from  January  to  October  1  of  each 
year  to  review  and  revise  the  ICE- 
ISCE  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
TransporUtion.  However,  if  the  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  to  release  the 
funds  by  October  1.  the  bill  authorises 
the  SeCTetary  of  TransporUtion  to  re- 
lease the  moneys  administratively. 
This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 


toward  preventing  Interruptions  in 
highway  construction  f imding. 

Again.  HJl.  1059  does  not  deny  the 
Congress  the  right  to  review  and 
revise  the  ICE-I8CE,  it  only  releases 
the  funds  if  the  Congress  has  not 
acted  by  October  1  of  each  year.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  urgently  needed  meas- 
ure.* 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is 
acraedto. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
quetfUon  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bllL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Bpmka  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Monbers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  393,  nays 
4,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  22] 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   result   of   the   vote 
nouneed  as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  biU  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  apportion  funds 
for  construction  of  the  National 
System  of  IntersUte  and  Defense 
Highways  for  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986  and  substitute  highway  and  tran- 
sit proJecU  for  flscal  years  1984  and 
1985." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
blU  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  urn)  tenuwre.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UM 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  ek>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  fnnn  further  consideratifm 
of  the  Joint  resoluti<m  iSLS.  Res.  50) 
dfslgnatlng  the  weA  beginning  March 
3.  1985.  as  "Women's  History  Week," 
and  ask  for  ito  Immediate  ocmslder- 
atlon.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoric? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bpeak.- 
er.  reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
do  not  Intend  to  object,  but  merely  to 
say  that  the  minority  does  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tenujore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

HJ.IUs.SO 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
daas.  and  ethnic  background  have  made  his- 
torical contributions  to  the  growth  and 
■tensth  of  the  Nation  In  countleaa  recorded 
and  unrecorded  wayK 

Whereaa  American  women  have  played 
and  continue  to  play  a  critical,  economic, 
cultural,  and  aodal  role  in  every  sphere  of 
our  Nation'!  life  by  constituting  a  slgnficant 


portion  of  the  labor  force  woridnt  in  and 
outside  of  the  bome; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played  a 
imlque  role  tluouglunit  our  history  by  pro- 
vldinc  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  volim- 
teer  labor  force  and  have  been  partleulariy 
important  in  the  estabUabment  of  early 
ebarttable  phUantbropIc  and  cultural  insti- 
tutloos  In  this  country; 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
daas.  and  ethnic  baeksitMmd  served  aa  early 
leaden  In  the  forefront  of  every  major  pro- 
grtilTi  social  change  movement,  not  only 
to  aeeure  their  own  rii^t  of  suffrage  and 
egual  opportimity,  but  also  In  the  ataoUtian- 
ist  movement,  the  emanrlpatJon  movement, 
the  taKhiatrlal  Isbor  movement,  the  dvfl 
ri^ts  movement,  and  other  movements  to 
create  a  more  fair  and  just  society  for  all: 
and 

Whereas,  despite  these  oontrlbiitlona.  the 
rtde  of  American  women  in  history  has  been 
oooaistcntly  overlooked  and  undervalued  In 
the  body  of  American  history:  Now,  tbere- 
f  oce.  be  it 

Jtesoltietf  by  Out  Senate  and,  Homae  ofKep- 
naentoHvea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreu  aeeenMed,  That  the  week  lie- 
glnniiw  March  S,  1966,  Is  designated  as 
"Women's  ffistory  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  issue  a  pcodamatian 
caHing  upon  Uie  peoirie  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  audi  weA  with  appropriate  cere- 
nvmffT  and  aettvttlea. 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
offer  my  strong  support  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  50,  deslgnattng  the 
we^  of  March  3  to  9  as  Women's  His- 
tory WedL  anee  1982,  Congress  has 
voted  to  set  aside  this  time  to  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  women's  otmtrl- 
buttons  to  history. 

I  want  to  offer  a  special  thanks  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentlelady  from 
California,  for  her  energetic  support 
and  hard  work  on  behalf  of  Women's 
HistCMT  WedL.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  line 
up  the  necessary  coaponsorBhip  so 
early  in  a  new  Congress,  and  I  con- 
gratulate her  for  her  success.  As  the 
primary  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  Join 
her  in  urging  my  coUeagues'  support 
for  this  special  tribute  to  American 
women  and  their  lives— yesterday, 
today,  and  t<Hnorrow. 

I  look  forward  to  having  the  cwor- 
tunlty  to  share  some  of  the  special 
contributions  from  the  women  of  my 
State  at  a  later  date.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  take  Just  a  moment  to  hi^- 
light  for  my  colleagues  what  I  see  ss 
the  special  significance  of  this  com- 
memorative resolution. 

This  past  decade  has  seen  a  flourish 
of  interest  and  academic  pursuit  In  the 
area  of  women's  history.  Largely 
through  Women's  History  Week,  this 
renaissance  has  spread  from  araflemia 
to  elementary  apd  high  schools,  public 
libraries,  and  private  organisations 
across  the  country.  American  history 
is  replete  with  the  stories  of  women 
creating  meaning,  purpose,  and  dignity 
in  their  lives  despite  legal,  social,  and 
economic  llmiUtions.  It  is  these 
women  and  their  stories  that  serve  as 
an  abundant  source  of  hope  and  inspi- 
ration to  each  of  us,  and  it  is  through 
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Women's  History  Week  that  this  mes- 
sace  reaches  those  women  and  girls 
who  might  otherwise  never  know.« 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year. 
as  part  of  the  National  Women's  His- 
tory Week  early  in  March.  Maryland  Is 
focusing  on  women  in  the  arts.  Offi- 
cially commemorated  since  1981. 
Maryland,  in  the  past  4  years,  has 
called  attention  to  notable  Maryland 
women,  women  who  helped  build  our 
Nation.  Maryland  women  of  diverse 
cultures.  and  women's  choices, 
changes,  and  challenges.  In  Maryland 
we  are  creating  an  awareness  of  the 
Important  roles  women  have  played  In 
every  sphere  of  our  Nation's  life  and 
history.  This  year  we  are  exploring 
the  past  and  present  contributions  of 
some  of  the  women  in  Maryland  who 
have  enriched  our  lives.  We  are  look- 
ing at  women  from  all  backgrounds 
and  religions,  all  races  and  ages,  who 
have  one  thing  in  common— that  inner 
drive  to  create  and  explore  some  form 
of  self  expression.  We  share  a  mutual 
belief  in  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  arts  in  helping  us  to  grow  and  in 
enriching  our  society.  The  arts  are  our 
highest  form  of  communication  and 
Maryland  women  have  always  contrib- 
uted to  our  State's  cultural  institu- 
tions through  their  active  participa- 
tion in  the  arts.  I  am  proud  of  their 
many  inspiring  accomplishments.* 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


GENERAL  LELAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Joint  resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UM 


CARL  D.  PERKINS  FEDERAL 
BUILDING  AND  U.S.  COURT- 
HOUSE 

Mx.  TOUNG  of  Bflssouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House 
of  the  bill  (HJi.  14)  to  designate  the 
Federal  building  and  UJS.  courthouse 
in  Ashland.  KT.  as  the  "Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Court- 
house." 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Bfr.  SNTDER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  of  course, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  object.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  14.  a  biU  which 
would  designate  the  Federal  building 
in  Ashland.  KT.  as  the  "Carl  D,  Per- 


kins Federal  Building  and  JJA.  Court- 
house." 

Carl  Perkins  was  a  dear  and  close 
friend  of  mine  and  I  am  pleased  we  are 
able  to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league in  this  simple  but  fitting  way. 

A  bill  identical  to  HJl.  14  passed  the 
House  last  year  shortly  after  his  un- 
timely death,  but  unfortunately  the 
bill  was  not  considered  in  the  other 
body  before  adjournment.  I  would  like 
the  Members  to  note,  though,  that  a 
companion  bill  to  H.R  14  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  other  body  will  act 
quickly  on  this  legislation. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Carl  as  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  del- 
egation for  20  of  Carl's  36  years  here 
In  the  House. 

During  those  years.  I  learned  a  great 
deal  from  Carl  about  Congress  and 
how  it  works  and  a  great  deal  about 
Kentucky's  seventh  district.  In  his  36 
years  of  service,  he  had  seen  a  lot  and 
I  can  assure  you  there  wasn't  anything 
that  he  forgot. 

Carl  cared  deeply  about  people  as 
was  evident  by  hts  accomplishments 
here  in  Congress.  He  was  a  firm  believ- 
er in  the  ability  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  solve  the  problems  of  people. 
Because  of  his  determination  and  per- 
sistence he  made  numerous  improve- 
ments in  education,  agriculture, 
health  and  safety,  and  countless  other 
programs  which  have  benefited  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

More  than  anything  else.  I  think,  he 
believed  in  getting  the  Job  done.  And 
that  he  did. 

There  is  much  more  I  could  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  time  permitted,  but  let  me 
conclude  by  saying  Carl  was  a  man  of 
wisdom,  skill,  and  compassion.  With 
his  death  this  Congress  and  the 
Nation  lost  a  great  legislator,  states- 
man, and  a  truly  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. 

Naming  the  building  in  Ashland. 
KT.  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great  man 
and  I  urge  your  support  of  this  isfisla^ 
tlon. 

Bfr.  NATCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  under  his  reservation? 

Mr.  SNTDER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  nicest  things  that  happened  to  me 
during  my  lifetime  is  the  opportunity 
that  I  had  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
with  my  friend.  Carl  Peridns. 

I  want  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  BUssourl  [Mr.  Toviio]  and  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  IMr.  Simm]  to 
know  that  in  the  Kentu^y  delegation 
we  i4>preciate  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  oospon- 
sored  and  Introduced  by  the  entire  del- 
egation of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  we  appreciate  it. 


Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  his  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  SNTDER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my.  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  would  like  to  thank  him 
and  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, for  recognising  our  distin- 
guished late  colleague,  Carl  Perkins. 

We  had  a  very  important  special 
order  not  too  many  weeks  ago  to 
honor  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
in  which  all  of  his  many  attributes 
were  cited  and  put  in  the  record,  so  we 
will  not  go  over  that:  but  let  me  Just 
teU  my  friend  from  Kentucky.  Just  as 
it  was  an  Important  part  of  his  experi- 
ence in  life,  and  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Natchks's 
experience,  it  wss  for  me.  too,  to  learn 
and  to  work  with  Carl  Perkins. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  putting 
this  piece  of  legislation  on  the  floor 
this  quickly. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNTDER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Bir.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  as  a  dose  friend  and  oowoi^er  of 
Carl  Perkins  that  nothing  that  we  can 
do  would  be  more  fitting.  I  think,  than 
this  resolution  and  I  would  hope  that 
eventually  we  will  be  able  to  name  the 
hearhig  room  in  Education  and  Labor 
after  our  very  distinguished  colleague, 
but  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  had  the 
privQege  of  going  on  hearings  with 
Carl  Perkins  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky 
several  times.  I  recall  that  the  day  was 
always  from  5  o'clock  until  6  or  7  in 
the  evening. 
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The  typical  day  consisted  of  listen- 
ing to  at  least  50  or  60  witnesses  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  when  I  was  quite 
weary  and  thinking  that  we  are  about 
ready  to  adjourn.  Carl  Perkins  would 
look  out  and  see  someone  else  and  say, 
"Cmne  on  up  here  and  testify.  Don't 
you  want  to  testifjr?" 

His  complete  philosophy  was  not  to 
exclude  anybody.  And  I  think  that 
typifies  his  philosophy,  that  he 
thought  that  the  benefits  of  this  great 
country  of  ours  belonged  to  every- 
body, and  he  did  not  want  to  exclude 
anyone. 

I  think  that  we  should  remember 
that  philosophy  ourselves  sometimes 
and  benefit  from  it  I  am  very  pleased 
to  Join  in  support  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  SNTDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repn$entativeM  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrut  aiMembted,  That  the 
Federal  Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house located  at  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Oreenup  Avenue,  Ashland.  Kentucky,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designate  as  the 
"Carl  D.  Perkins  Federal  Building  and 
United  SUtes  Courthouse".  Any  reference 
In  a  law.  map.  regulation,  document,  record, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
buUding  shall  l>e  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  "Carl  D.  Perkins  Federal  Building 
and  United  States  Courthouse". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Ur.  Speak- 
er. I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  able  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  Committee  and  I 
urge  enactment  of  H.R.  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  bring 
to  the  floor  H.R.  14.  a  bill  to  designate 
the  Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Court- 
house in  Ashland.  KY.  ss  the  "Carl  D. 
Perkins  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse."  I  can  think  of  no  one  I 
would  rather  participate  in  honoring 
then  the  late  dean  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation,  a  man  who  was  a  leader  in 
developing  education  and  labor  pro- 
grams in  this  body.  Among  his 
achievements  were  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Eklucation  Act  of  1965. 
and  the  black  lung  benefits  in  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Chairman  Perkins  was  as  well  known 
for  his  compassion  as  for  his  effective- 
ness as  a  legislator.  During  his  36 
years  in  the  Bouse  of  Representatives, 
he  never  failed  to  speak  for  the  needs 
of  children.  Through  his  efforts,  the 
School  Lunch  Program  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Programs  were  expanded  to 
serve  the  needs  of  those  who  other- 
wise might  have  lacked  nutritional 
meals.  Legislation  enacted  into  law 
under  the  direction  of  Congressman 
Perldns  will  improve  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
Carl  Perkins  during  8  years  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  urge  enactment  of  HJl.  14. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  14.  a  bill 
honoring  our  former  colleague  and 
dean  of  the  Kentucky  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Dewey  Perkins  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  for  36  years 
until  his  untimely  death  on  August  3, 
1984.  The  Congress  and  this  Nation 
lost  a  great  legislator,  stateman.  and 
truly  dedicated  public  servant.  Carl 
Perkins  was  a  man  of  wisdom,  skill, 
and  compassion.  His  contributions  to 
America  are  legendary  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  served  in  the  House 
with  Carl  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  enactment  of 
H.R.  14  and  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  text  of 
the  Committee  Report  99-10: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  honor 
Carl  D.  Perkins,  a  former  Member  of  the 
U.8.  House  of  Representatives  by  naming 


the  Federal  buUding  and  U,8.  courthouse  in 
Ashland.  KY.  the  "Carl  D.  Perkins  Federal 
Building  and  VA  Courthouse." 

Carl  Dewey  Perkins  was  bom  in  Hlndman. 
KY.  October  15,  1912,  where  he  resided 
until  his  untimely  death  on  August  3.  1984. 
He  attended  grade  school  and  high  school  in 
H1n<<T«T<".  and  went  on  to  attend  the  Alice 
Uoyd  College  In  Pippa  PasMs.  KY,  Lees 
College  in  Jackson.  KY.  the  University  of 
Louisville  School  of  Law.  Louisville.  KY.  He 
began  his  practice  of  law  in  195ft:  served  as 
Commonwealth  attorney  in  1939:  was  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  Oeneral  AsMmbly 
In  1940:  and  then  elected  Knott  attorney  In 
1941  and  reelected  in  1945.  He  served  in 
World  War  n  and  saw  service  in  the  Central 
Eiux>pean  theater. 

On  November  2.  1948.  Carl  Perkins  was 
elected  to  the  81st  Congrea  and  was  reelect- 
ed for  18  succeeding  terms. 

Congressman  Perkins  represented  Ken- 
tudiy's  Seventh  District  for  38  years  and 
under  8  Presidents.  He  knew  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  his  district,  traveling  it  countleH 
times  In  his  old  "Galaxle,"  as  be  called  it. 

He  knew  the  people.  He  knew  their  names, 
where  they  Uved,  what  they  did.  and  their 
sons  and  daughters.  And,  he  loved  to  talk 
about  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Perkins  talked  about  them  because  he 
cared  about  them.  Political  labels  and  philo- 
sophical ideologies  meant  very  littie  to  him. 
His  was  not  a  pbiloaopby  hammered  out  of 
the  stone  of  political  dogma^his  was  a  phi- 
losophy of  the  heart. 

Carl  Perkins  cared  about  people  and  about 
getting  the  Job  done.  He  liad  a  great  faith  in 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
solve  the  problems  of  those  people.  As  a 
resiUt  of  his  dogged  persistence,  millions  of 
Americans  have  benefited.  He  made  im- 
provements in  education,  agriculture, 
health  and  safety,  and  oountlea  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  Congress  and  this  Nation  lost  a  great 
legislator,  statesman,  and  truly  dedicated 
public  servant.  Carl  Perkins  was  a  man  of 
wisdom.  sidU  and  compaarion.  In  view  of  his 
constant  dedication  and  oontrfbutioos  to  the 
betterment  of  Kentucky's  Seventh  District, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  fitttng  that 
the  buUding  located  in  Ashland.  KY.  be 
known  as  the  "Carl  D.  PnklnB  Federal 
Building  and  VA  Courthouse."* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  taUe. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  Mr.  SpeaJL- 
er.  I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  sad  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  til.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 


the  schedule  for  the  balsnce  of  the 
week  and  for  the  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  whip  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  FOLET.  I  thank  the  Republican 
whip  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  meet  in 
pro  forma  session  on  Monday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  genUeman  wUl 
yield  back  at  that  point,  does  the  gen- 
tleman anticipate  any  more  btislness 
today  or  for  the  balance  of  this  we^? 

Mr.  FOLET.  We  do  not  expect  any 
more  legislative  business  for  today  or 
the  balance  of  the  week.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct 

The  House  will  meet  in  pro  forma 
session  on  Monday  at  noon. 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Tuesday,  with  two  suspensions.  The 
first  will  be  HJl.  47.  the  Commemora- 
tlve  Coin  Program  for  the  Statute  of 
Liberty.  The  second  is  HJl.  1093.  to 
implonent  the  United  States-Canadi- 
an Treaty  regarding  salmon  intercep- 
tion. 

On  Wednesday,  March  6,  the  House 
will  meet  at  10  a.m.  and  recess  to  re- 
ceive the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  who  will  address  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress. 

On  Thursday,  March  7.  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  ajn.  to  consider  House 
Resolution  20.  to  establish  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger: 

House  Resolution  22.  to  establish 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control;  and 

House  Resolution  25.  to  establish 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Touth.  and  Families. 

We  do  not  anticipate  the  House 
being  in  session  on  Friday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
allow  me  just  a  couple  of  questions,  on 
Wednesday  I  note  that  we  do  receive 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Itsly  and  there 
Is  no  legislative  business  beyond  that 
indicated  on  that  day.  We  wiU  not 
have  any  bills  at  all  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  FOLET.  This  snnounoement  is 
always  made  subject  to  the  usual 
caveat  that  we  may  have  a  later  an- 
nouncement, and  it  is  possible  that 
some  legislative  business  might  be 
scheduled  on  Wednesday.  Vaae  is 
scheduled  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  it  possible  that  one  or 
more  of  these  select  committees  might 
be  brought  up  on  Wednesday  with 
subsequmt  recorded  votes? 

The  resson  I  am  asking  is  so  that 
Members  will  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  chance  there  would  be  re- 
corded votes  on  Wednesday  or  not. 

Mr.  FOLET.  I  want  to  advise  the 
gentlonan  as  weU  as  I  can.  At  the 
moment  there  is  no  scheduled  business 
for  Wednesday,  but  there  is  a  concern 
about  the  possibility  of  scheduling 
business  on  Wednesday  which  could 
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result  In  votes.  So  Members  should  not 
assume  that  Wednesday  will  not  have 
scheduled  business. 

Ifr.  LOTT.  I  notice  also  that  on 
Tuesday  there  is  no  indication  that 
Uie  rule  that  was  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee  this  afternoon, 
which  would  provide  for  consideration 
Immediately  of  the  farm  credit  author- 
iiation  biU  that  was  passed  yesterday, 
and  the  famine  relief  legislation  that 
was  passed  in  the  House  earlier  this 
week,  and  then  combined  in  the  other 
body,  the  rule  would  allow  for  that  bill 
to  be  considered.  Could  we  expect  that 
to  be  considered  on  Tuesdajr? 

BCr.  FOLEY.  Tes;  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  Is  our  Intention  to  call  up  that 
rule  on  Tuesday,  and  subsequent  to 
the  rule  being  adopted  to  call  up  the 
motion  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  1096. 
and  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  the  Members  should 
be  on  notice  that  there  could  be  votes 
on  Monday  and  on  Wednesday,  al- 
though none  are  anticipated,  as  far  as 
legislative  business  at  this  time? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Members  should 
assume  votes  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  but  there  would  be 
no  recorded  votes  on  Monday  or 
Friday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  6.  1985 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  March  S. 
1985,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday.  March  6, 1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  4,  1985 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjoiuns  today  It  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PA- 
TIENT AND  PROGRAM  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1984 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid Patient  and  Program  Protection 
Act.  which  is  designed  to  protect  pa- 
tients from  unqualified  phystdans.  Ad- 
ditionally. I  am  being  Joined  In  this 
effort  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. (Mr.  Stask]. 

aSmaALLBATB 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  bllL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fnun  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joined  by  my  House  col- 
leagues. Messrs.  Wazmam.  Rainil. 
Stask,  Gkaoisoii.  PBPna.  Gsphauit, 
and  Wtokii  in  introducing  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Patient  and  Pro- 
gram Protection  Act  of  1985. 

Last  year  I.  along  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  introduced  a  similar  bill. 
HJl.  5989.  which  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee shortly  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. Unfortunately,  the  clock  ran  out 
on  the  98th  Congress  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  which 
shares  Jurisdiction  in  this  area,  could 
act  on  the  measure. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Waxhak.  is  Joining  this  year,  as  he  did 
last  year,  in  comonsoring  the  bllL  I  am 
equally  pleased  that  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr. 
Stahk.  and  the  new  ranking  minority 
member,  "hix.  Gbadxsoii.  have  Joined  as 
cosponsors. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  re- 
flects the  improvements  made  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
minor  modifications  reccmunended  by 
the  inspector  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

One  section  of  last  year's  biU  that 
would  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stance Act  is  being  introduced  this 
year  as  a  separate  companion  bilL  This 
is  being  done  in  order  to  avoid  a  poten- 
tial conflict  of  Jurisdiction  with  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary.  It  is  my 
hope,  however,  that  this  companion 
bill  will  move  in  concert  with  the  basic 
legislative  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Programs  were  established  in 
1965.  Federal  and  State  spending  for 
direct  health  care  services  has  grown 
from  85  billion  to  $112  billion.  An  un- 
fortunate bjrproduct  of  this  growth 


has  been  an  increase  in  problems  relat- 
ing to  fraud  and  abuse. 

The  injector  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
[HH8]  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  an 
all-out  effort  to  cra^  down  on  fraudu- 
lent and  abusive  activities  of  health 
care  providers  and  practitioners.  The 
Ctmgress  has  provided  the  Depart- 
ment with  two  chief  means  by  which 
to  aooompllsh  this  task. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  HH8— 
then  HEW— in  1972.  to  exclude  from 
participation  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, individuals  who  submit  false 
clatans.  who  charge  Medicare  substan- 
tially more  than  their  cust<Mnary 
churge.  or  who  provide  services  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  patients'  needs 
or  of  a  quality  which  falls  to  meet  i;Ht>- 
fesskmally  recognised  standards  of 
health  care.  Subsequent  authority  in- 
cluded in  the  1977  Medlcare-Medlcaid 
Antlfraud  and  Abuse  Amendments 
provided  for  mandatory  mapmmioia, 
from  participation  in  both  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  of  individuals  who  have 
been  convicted  of  criminal  offenses  re- 
lated to  their  program  participation. 
Since  the  delegation  of  the  Secretary's 
authority  under  these  statutes  to  the 
inspector  general  of  HH8  in  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  198S,  some  847 
sanctions  have  been  imposed,  an 
amount  more  than  2  times  the  total 
imposed  in  the  previous  11  years. 

The  second  of  these  weapons  is  the 
dvU  monetary  penalty  [CMP]  statute 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1981.  which 
provides  an  administrative  mechanism 
for  the  imposition  of  stiff  money  pen- 
alties and  assessments  upon  health 
care  practitioners  or  other  individuals 
who  file  false  or  otherwise  improper 
dabns  for  reimbursement  under  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs. 
Since  1983.  approximately  89  million 
has  been  recovered  by  the  HHS  in- 
spector general's  office  from  individ- 
uals and  entitles  filing  false  or  other- 
wise lmpnH>er  claims. 

This  Increased  activity  to  protect  pa- 
tients as  well  as  the  integrity  of  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs  is 
indeed  heartening.  However,  with  this 
increased  activity  has  come  an  aware- 
ness that  serious  loopholes  exist  in 
these  sanction  statutes.  An  important 
example  of  such  a  loophole  is  found  in 
the  May  1.  1984.  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  entitled.  "Ex- 
panded Federal  Authority  Needed  To 
Protect  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Pa- 
tients From  Practitioners  Who  Lose 
Their  Licenses."  which  pointed  out 
that  the  Department  of  HHS  is  cur- 
rently powerless  to  bar  certain  practi- 
tioners from  program  participation 
based  upon  disciplinary  actions  im- 
posed on  them  by  State  licensing 
boards.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  found  that  as  a  result  of  this 
gap  in  authority,  incompetent  or  un- 


scrupulous practitioners  who  lost  their 
licenses  to  practice  in  one  State  simply 
moved  to  another,  where  they  contin- 
ued to  treat  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
patients.  Over  100  of  the  328  practi- 
tioners identified  by  OAO  escaped 
through  this  loophole  in  the  law. 

Loopholes  such  as  this  endanger 
both  the  health  and  safety  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  patients  and  the 
fiscal  Integrity  of  these  programs. 
These  serious  gaps  must  not  be  toler- 
ated. The  proposed  legislation,  which 
Incorporated  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  inspector  general  of  HHS 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
goes  far  in  closing  these  lo(H>holes  and 
strengthens  the  Department's  anti- 
fraud  and  abuse  authority. 

%)ecifically.  the  bill  would  require 
that  individuals  or  entities  convicted 
of  crimes  related  to  their  participation 
in  the  Medicare  or  Medicaid  Programs 
be  suspended  from  those  programs  for 
a  period  of  time  of  not  less  than  5 
years.  Further,  the  bill  would  provide 
the  Secretary  with  authority  to: 

Exclude  from  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid individuals  or  entities  who  have 
been  convicted  of  fraud,  financial 
abuse,  neglect,  or  abuse  of  patients,  or 
obstruction  of  an  investigation  either 
in  connection  with  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  or  in  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government  program,  or 
unlawful  manufacture,  distribution,  or 
dispww«ng  of  cMitrolled  substances; 

Exclude  from  Medicaid  participation 
those  individuals  or  entities  who  have 
been  sanctioned  for  defrauding  or 
abusing  the  Medicare  Program,  and 
conversely,  exclude  from  participation 
in  the  Medicare  Program  those  ex- 
cluded from  Medicaid; 

Exclude  an  entity  from  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  where  an  owner,  man- 
ager, or  director  of  that  entity  has 
been  convicted  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid or  other  related  crimes; 

Exclude  fnnn  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid an  entity  which  fails  to  make  re- 
quired disclosures  that  it  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  a  convicted  individual: 

Exclude  from  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid individuals  or  entitles  who  engage 
in  conduct  which  violates  the  antiklck- 
back  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act; 

Elxdude  from  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, on  a  time-limited  bases,  any  indi- 
vidual or  entity  that  fails  to  grant  im- 
mediate access  to  necessary  payment 
information,  upon  reasonable  request, 
to  the  Secretary,  inspector  general,  or 
State  Medicaid  fraud  control  units  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  re- 
spective statutory  functions. 

Exclude  practitioners  and  providers 
from  partldpation  in  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  based  upon  a  determination 
that  care  rendered  fails  to  meet  pro- 
fessionally recognised  standards. 

Exclude  practitioners  and  other  indi- 
viduals from  participation  in  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs  who  have 


lost  their  licenses  to  practice  based 
upon  the  disciplinary  actions  of  State 
licensing  boards; 

Require,  as  a  condition  of  participa- 
tion in  the  Medicaid  Program,  that 
State  licensing  boards  inform  the  Sec- 
retary of  all  sanctions  imposed  Mpaa 
health  care  practitioners  under  their 
Jurisdiction  and  of  all  surrenders  of  li- 
censes to  that  board. 

In  addition  to  i;»t>vidlng  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  with  increased  authority 
to  impose  program  sanctions  and  pro- 
tect Medicare  and  Medicaid  patlenU 
from  unfit  providers  and  pracUtkmers, 
the  biU  makes  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  Secretary's  dvU  mone- 
tary penalties  authority.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  the  Secretary  is  empowered 
to  impose  a  dvil  money  penalty  of  up 
to  82.000  for  fraudulent  daims  under 
Medicare,  to  impose  an  assessment  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  fraudulent 
daybn.  and  to  bar  from  partldpation 
persons  determined  to  have  filed  a 
fraudulent  daim. 

This  bill  would  correct  or  clarify 
some  apparent  oversights  in  drafting 
the  original  statute.  It  would  i»ovlde 
for 

Unified  Judicial  review  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  numetary  penalties,  and  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  suspensioas  im- 
posed under  the  CMP  statute; 

Subpoena  authority  in  all  CMP 
hearings; 

Increased  SUte  share  of  CMP  recov- 
eries to  encourage  State  investigations 
and  referral  of  Medicaid  fraud  eases; 

Clarification  that  the  scope  of  the 
CMP  statute  indudes  double  billing 
and  false  medical  credentials; 

A  8-year  statute  of  limitation  tat 
CMP  actions;  and 

Authority  to  sedc  an  injunction  in 
UA  district  court  to  preserve  the 
assets  of  a  CMP  respcmdent,  where 
that  respondent  may  dissipate  or  cm- 
ceal  those  nnsrtn 

Finally,  the  bill  would  consolidate 
into  one  title  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Act— tiUe  ZI— all  of  the  penalty  provi- 
sions currently  contained  in  titles 
ZVin  and  ZIZ  of  the  act 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  bOl  fol- 
lows the  introductory  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  StABX. 

In  condusion.  Mr.  ^waker,  let  me 
say  that  the  proviaioins  in  this  bill 
have  the  support  of  the  inspector  gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  State 
Medicaid  fraud  control  units,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. I  would  h<v>e  that  we  could  move 
swiftly  on  this  legislation  in  order  to 
provide  the  additional  authority 
needed  to  further  curtail  fraud  and 
abuse  in  our  governmental  health  pro- 
grams and  assure  quality  services  to 
our  Nation's  elderly  and  poor. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  ftMaker,  today  I 
Join  several  of  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  provide  additional 


protection  for  millions  of  Americans 
whose  health  care  bOl  is  at  least  par- 
tiaUy  paid  by  the  Government.  Our 
bill  is  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Pa- 
tient and  Program  Protection  Act  of 
1985. 

This  bUl  is  overdue.  For  years  we've 
been  hearing  horror  stories  about  a 
physidan  who  was  disciplined  in  one 
State  and  quldEly  popped  up  in  an- 
other, continuing  to  earn  fat  fees 
while  he  practiced  medicine  on  his  un- 
suspecting patients. 

Our  UU  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Servioes  to  bar 
from  the  Medicare  and  Medkatid  Pro- 
grams, on  a  national  basis,  snyone 
who  lost  his  license  to  ivactice  in  any 
State.  The  States  would  be  required  to 
Ttvoti  such  dlscb>llnary  activity  to 
Federal  authorities  so  the  law  could  be 
enforced. 

The  bin  closes  a  locvhole  that  we've 
allowed  to  exist  tat  too  long.  The  par 
tients  deserve  protection.  They 
AmntmnA  protectkm.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vklelt. 

The  Mil  we  are  introducing  Is  similar 
to  the  bOl  whldi  passed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  snd  Means  in  tiie  last 
Congress.  A  summary  of  the  Mil  fol- 
lows: 

un  IfsracAis  P&tibr  am 
Psoncnos  Act  or  IfllS 


The  bio  would  require  the  Seoetary  to 
exdude  from  medicare  and  tbe  8tste>  to  ex- 
dude  ftoB  medicaid,  the  matcfnsl  sad  diOd 
tieatth  protram  under  title  V,  and  tbe  title 
•«Tr  ■odsl  aeniliiM  program  any  Indtvfclaal 
or  entity  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  re- 
lated to  these  programs  for  a  ■"«"*""«■  of 
me  yean.  Tbe  Secretazy  would  be  penntt- 
ted  to  exdode  from  medicare,  and  upon 
widt  esduriop  the  States  would  be  required 
to  exdude  tram  tbe  above  8tate  beattb  care 
pracraiM  an  individual  or  entity  oonvieted 
of  oertain  off enses  such  as  fraud,  finanrial 
ebiae.  and  neglect  or  abuse  of  patients. 

THe  Secretary  would  be  pennttted  to  ez- 
dode  from  medicare,  and  upon  sudi  exdu- 
rion.  the  States  would  be  required  to  ex- 
dude  tram  the  tlie  above  State  health  pro- 
grams any  Individual  wtiose  Uoense  to  pro- 
vide health  care  has  been  revoked  or  raa- 
pended  or  who  has  otherwise  lost  or  surren- 
derad  sudi  a  Uoense  or  been  rnneHanra 
under  any  Federal  program  involving  the 
provlsian  of  taeslth  csre. 

■idi  State  would  be  required  to  have  a 
system  of  reportlw  the  foikmlng  infonna- 
tlon  with  rmpeet  to  f onnal  ptocwedtngs  oon- 
duded  egaliwt  a  health  care  ptactManer  by 
any  State  authority  rmpondble  for  health 
care  licensure:  <1)  any  adverK  aettan  taken 
by  such  boensmg  authorttr.  (»  any  dianis- 
mJ  or  dOBure  of  the  proceeding  by  reason  of 
tlie  practitioner  or  entity  surrendering  the 
license  or  leavtiw  the  State;  or  (S)  any  other 
ktas  of  license.  The  above  inf ormatlan  would 
be  provided  to  the  Secretary,  or  under  suitsr 
ble  arrangement  to  another  entity.  In  order 
to  provide  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  States 
information  to  determine  the  fitness  of  indi- 
viduals to  provide  health  care  services,  to 
protect  the  health  and  nJety  of  benetld- 
■rtes  and  to  protect  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
■ueh  plans. 
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■umiAaT  or  major  pkovisioiis 


Xxcliuion  of  Certain  Individital*  and 

Sntitie*  From  Health  Can  Programt 

Mandatory  Exclusion 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  ex- 
clude from  participation  In  medicare  and  to 
direct  the  State  acenclei  to  exclude  from 
participation  In  medicaid,  the  maternal  and 
child  health  procram  under  title  V.  and  the 
title  XX  social  services,  any  individual  or 
entity  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  relat- 
ed to  their  participation  under  thoae  pro- 
grams. (Hereafter,  medicaid,  the  maternal 
and  child  health  procram  under  title  V,  and 
title  XX  social  services  prouam  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  State  health  care  pro- 
grams.] The  exclusion  would  be  for  a  period 
not  less  than  five  years. 

Permissive  Exclusions 

The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  ex- 
clude from  participation  in  medicare  and 
could  direct  the  State  to  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation In  a  State  health  care  procram. 
any  Individual  or  entity  convicted  of: 

1.  fraud,  theft,  embenlement,  breach  of 
fiduciary  responsibility  or  any  other  offense 
related  to  financial  abuse  or  neglect  or 
abuse  of  patients; 

2.  inteference  or  obstruction  of  any  inves- 
tigation into  any  criminal  offense  for  which 
mandatory  exclusion  could  be  Imposed  or 
which  is  described  In  paragraph  iir.  or 

3.  unlawful  manufacture,  distribution,  or 
dispensing  of  a  controlled  substance. 

The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  ex- 
clude from  participation  in  medicare  and 
could  direct  the  State  to  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation In  a  ^Mle  health  care  program 
any  individual  or  entity: 

1.  whose  license  to  provide  health  care  has 
been  revoked,  suspended  by  a  State  licens- 
ing authority  or  otherwise  lost  such  a  li- 
cense for  reasons  bearing  on  professional 
competence,  conduct  or  financial  integrity, 

3.  who  has  surrendered  such  license  while 
a  formal  disclpliiuuy  hearing  was  pending 
on  the  individual's  or  entity's  professional 
competence,  coiuhict  or  financial  integrtty: 
or 

3.  who  has  been  barred  or  suspended  from 
participation  or  otherwise  sanctioned  under 
any  Federal  program  involving  the  proviston 
of  health  care. 

The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  ex- 
clude from  puticlpatlon  in  medicare  and 
could  direct  the  State  to  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation in  a  State  health  care  program 
any  individual  or  entity  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have: 

1.  knowingly  or  willfully  made  any  false 
statement  or  representation  for  use  in  the 
application  for  payment  under  the  above 
procrams; 

2.  submitted  requests  for  payment  which 
contain  charges  substantial  in  excess  of 
their  customary  charges; 

3.  furnished  Items  or  services  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  patient's  need  or  of  a  qual- 
ity that  fails  to  meet  professionally  recog- 
nized standards  for  health  care:  or 

4.  is  a  health  maintenance  organization, 
approved  under  medicare  or  medicaid, 
which  has  failed  in  a  substantial  number  of 
cases  to  provide  medically  necessary  Items 
or  services  as  required  by  law  or  contract. 

The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  ex- 
clude any  entity  that  has  a  person  with  an 
ownership  or  controlling  interest,  or  who 
has  an  officer,  director,  agent  or  managing 
employee  who  has  been  convicted  of  certain 
program-related  offenses,  or  against  whom  a 
civil  monetary  penalty  has  been  assessed,  or 
who  has  been  excluded  from  participation 
In  medicare  or  a  State  health  care  program. 


The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  ex- 
clude any  individual  or  entity  which  falls 
fully  and  accurately  to  make  any  dlaclosure 
required,  or  fails  to  supply  to  the  Secretary 
as  requested  any  infonnation  of  any  signifi- 
cant business  transactions.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  would  be  pennltted  to  exclude 
any  individual  or  entity  that  fails  to  provide 
information  that  the  Secretary  determines 
is  necessary  to  determine  amounts  payable 
or  refuses  to  permit  examination  of  Its  fiscal 
or  other  records  as  may  be  neoesMry  to 
verify  such  information. 

The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  ex- 
clude an  individual  or  entity  which  fails  to 
grant  immediate  access  to  the  Secretary, 
State  agent.  Inspector  Oeneral  or  a  State 
medicaid  fraud  control  unit  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  their  statutory  functkna. 
The  period  of  exclusion  would  be  the  period 
In  which  access  was  denied  and  an  addition- 
al period  not  to  exceed  90  days  as  set  by  the 
Secretary 

Procedure  for  Exclusion 

The  exclusion  would  be  effective  at  such 
time  and  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the 
public  and  to  the  tndhrldual  or  entity  as  may 
be  specified  in  regulations.  Such  exclusion 
would  be  effective  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  notice  of  such  exclusion  except 
that  payment  would  be  permitted  under 
medicare  or  medicaid  for  up  to  SO  days  for 
inpatient  instltutioiuU  services  furnished  to 
an  iixllvidual  admitted  prior  to  the  exclu- 
sion and  for  home  health  services  or  hospice 
care  furnished  pursuant  to  a  plan  estab- 
lished before  the  date  of  exclusion. 

The  notice  of  exclusion  would  be  required 
to  state  the  earliest  date  on  which  the  Indi- 
vidual or  entity  could  apply  to  the  Secretary 
to  be  reinstated.  The  Individual  or  entity  ex- 
cluded would  be  entitled  to  reasonable 
notice,  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  Secretary's  final  deci- 
sion. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  notify 
the  appropriate  State  agency  of  the  exclu- 
sion and  require  that  they  also  exclude  the 
individual  or  entity.  The  Secretary  would  be 
permitted  to  waive  the  exclusion  from  par- 
ticipation in  a  State  health  care  program  if 
the  State  agency  so  requests. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  grant 
an  application  for  reinstatement  if  it  is  de- 
termined that  no  basis  exists  for  continued 
exclusion  and  there  are  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  the  types  of  actions  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  original  exclusion 
have  not  and  wUl  not  recur. 

CtvU  Monetary  PtnalOea  (CMP'tJ 

The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  sub- 
ject a  person  to  dvU  monetary  penalties  for 
any  claim  which  the  person  knows  Is  false 
or  fraudulent.  Including  Instances  of  double 
billing  and  submission  of  claims  by  doctors 
who  had  falsified  medical  credentials.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to 
exclude  such  person  from  participation  In 
medicare  or  In  a  State  health  care  program. 
The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  use  a 
single  administrative  and  unified  Judicial 
review  procedure  for  both  the  civil  mone- 
tary penalty  and  the  exclusion  based  on 
such  penalty. 

The  Secretary  would  not  be  pennltted  to 
initiate  an  action  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  claim  later  than  six  years  after 
the  claim  was  presented. 

The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to  Issue 
and  enforce  subpoenas  with  respect  to 
ClfPs  to  the  same  extent  the  Secretary  has 
such  authority  in  other  areas  of  medicare. 

If  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  that  any 
person  has  engaged,  is  engaging  or  is  about 


to  engage  in  any  activity  which  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  subject  to  dvil  monetary 
penalties,  the  Secretary  would  be  permitted 
to  enjoin  such  person  from  concealing  or  re- 
moving assets  that  could  be  required  in 
order  to  pay  a  dvU  monetary  penalty. 

The  State's  share  of  funds  collected  under 
the  CliP  would  be  increased.  The  State 
would  receive  a  portion  of  the  total  amount 
collected  under  the  CMP  In  proportion  to 
the   State's    partlcpation    in    the   original 


InformaHoH  Concerning  SanetUnu  Taken 
bp  State  Lieeneing  AuOioritiea  Againtt 
HeaUH  Can  PraeUtionen 

Am  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  medicaid 
plan,  each  State  would  be  required  to  have  a 
system  of  reporting  Information  with  re- 
spect to  formal  proceedings  concluded 
against  a  health  care  practitioner  or  entity 
by  any  State  authority  responsible  for 
health  care  licensure. 

The  State  would  be  required  to  report  the 
following  Information  to  the  Secretary  (or 
under  suitable  arrangements  made  by  the 
Secretary,  to  another  entity): 

1.  any  adverse  action  taken  by  such  licens- 
ing authority  as  a  result  of  the  proceeding. 
Including  any  revocation  or  suspensUm  of  a 
license,  reprimand,  censure  or  probation; 

2.  any  rtiimissal  or  closure  of  the  proceed- 
ings by  reason  of  the  practitioner  or  entity 
surrendering  the  license  or  leaving  the 
State;  or 

3.  any  other  loss  of  the  license,  whether 
by  operation  of  law,  voluntary  surrender  or 
otherwise. 

The  State  would  be  required  to  provide 
the  Secretary,  or  her  dealgnee.  access  to 
such  documents  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  underlying  facts  and  drcum- 
stanoes  of  such  actions  and  determinations 

The  Secretary,  or  her  designee,  would  be 
permitted  to  provide  such  information  to  li- 
censing authorities  and  agencies  administer- 
ing State  health  care  programs.  utHlntlon 
and  quality  control  peer  review  organin- 
tions  and  State  medicaid  fraud  contnd  units 
in  order  for  such  authorities  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  Individuals  to  provide  health 
care  aenrloes,  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  beneficiaries  and  to  protect  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  such  procrams. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide suitable  safeguards  in  order  to  ensure 
the  confidentiality  of  such  Information  as  is 
not  otherwise  available  to  the  public, 
coiirouairo  AMBmawis 

Medicaid  Amendmenta—Autlutrltw  To 
Sxdiide  Providen 

The  State  would  be  permitted  to  exclude 
any  individual  or  entity  from  partidpaticHi 
in  a  State  medicaid  plan  for  any  reason 
which  the  Secretary  could  have  excluded  an 
Individual  from  participation  from  medi- 
care. 

The  State  would  be  required.  In  order  to 
receive  payments  for  medicaid  with  respect 
to  an  entity  furnishing  services  under  a 
waiver  (e.g..  a  health  maintenance  organisa- 
tion), to  provide  that  it  Is  willing  to  exclude 
any  entity  which  could  be  excluded  because 
of  the  provision  relating  to  owners  and  man- 
aging employees  who  have  been  convicted  of 
certain  crimes  or  received  other  sanctions. 

Termination  of  Provider  Agreementt  Under 
Medican 

A  provider  of  services  would  be  permitted 
to  terminate  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time  and  upon  notice  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  public. 


The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to 
refuse  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice,  or  may  refuse  to  renew  or 
may  terminate  such  an  agreement  after  the 
Secretary: 

(1)  determines  that  the  provider  falls  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  or  this  title: 

(3)  has  been  excluded  from  participation 
for  certain  of feruws  under  this  title;  or 

(3)  the  provider  has  failed  to  take  action 
to  correct  admissions  patterns. 

The  termination  or  refusal  to  renew  an 
agreement  would  be  effective  on  the  same 
date  as  an  exclusion  from  participation. 
Effective  Data 

In  general,  the  amendments  would  be  ef- 
fective at  the  end  of  the  14  day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  provision  which  would  require  a  mini- 
mum exclusion  of  five  years  would  not 
apply  to  exclusions  baaed  on  convictions  oc- 
curring before  the  date  of  the  enactmoit  of 
this  Act. 

The  effective  date  for  changes  In  the  med- 
icaid law  would  be  effective  for  calendar 
quarters  beglimlng  more  than  30  days  after 
enactment  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  re- 
quire State  legislation  In  order  to  meet  the 
additional  requirements  herein  Imposed,  the 
SUte  plan  would  not  be  regarded  as  falling 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  iU  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requlremenU  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beglimlng 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  ertactment  of  this  Act. 

The  subpoena  and  injunctive  provision 
would  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment.* 


CONGRESS.  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
■nON,  PRIVATE  GROUPS  UNITE 
IN  DELIVERY  OP  POOD  TO 
ETHIOPIA 

(Mr.  WOIiP;«8ked  and  was  given  per- 
minion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  attached  letter  to 
Ethiopian  President  Mengistu  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Ethiopia  sponsored  by  World  Vision 
which  included  two  nights  at  a  feeding 
camp  at  Alamata.  The  memories  of 
the  thousands  of  starving  people,  the 
squalid  conditions  of  the  feeding 
camps  and  the  faces  of  the  individual 
Ethiopians  who  begged  me  for  help, 
are  unforgettable.  These  memories,  as 
well  as  discussions  I  had  with  private 
voluntary  organization  workets  and 
Ethiopians  there,  and  people  from 
within  the  administration  and  private 
voluntary  groups  after  my  return  have 
contributed  to  my  concern  about  deliv- 
ery of  food  to  the  northern  region  of 
Ethiopia,  which  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  suppljring 
the  Ethiopian  people  with  food  and  I 
especially  commend  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people  who  have  helped 


finance  the  work  of  our  private  volun- 
tary orgadiizations  in  this  effort.  How- 
ever, supplies  of  adequate  food  are 
only  part  of  the  problem.  We  must 
engage  in  every  possible  effort  to  per- 
suade the  Ethiopian  Government  to 
expand  the  avenues  for  assistance, 
particularly  in  the  northern  region. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  Joined  Congressman 
Tomr  Hall  and  me  in  signing  this 
letter  to  President  Mengistu  urging 
him  to  consider  all  available  means  of 
expediting  donations  to  the  people  of 
Eritrea  and  Tigre  and  develofnnent  of 
a  safe  passage  policy  to  ensure  that 
famine  relief  efforts  reach  all  areas  to 
Ethiopia. 

Comnxss  or  tbb  UinnD  States. 

House  or  RXFKBSSaTikTITBS, 

WoMMngtan,  DC. 
DBA!  PissniBin  Mbtoistu:  We  wish  to 
share  with  you  our  grave  oooeems  about 
the  thousands  of  starving  people  in  Ethio- 
pia. Some  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  your  country  recently;  all  of  us  have 
read  press  reports  or  heard  accounts  from 
volunteer  relief  workers  who  have  returned 
from  Ethiopia  concerning  the  desperate  sit- 
uation confronting  your  people. 

We  are  especially  troubled  about  the 
plight  of  those  in  the  northern  region 
where  reUef  agencies  have  been  unaUe  to 
reach  those  In  dire  need  of  food  and  rdlef 
supplies.  While  progress  is  being  made  to  re- 
spond to  the  overall  crisis,  we  would  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  take  all  possible  measures 
to  provide  food  and  relief  supplies  to  the 
starving  people  in  portions  of  Eritrea  and 
Tlgre. 

We  commend  to  your  attention  the  cur- 
rent efforts  by  the  United  States  and  intw- 
natlonal  sftiirtB~~  organisations  to  provide 
relief,  and  we  encourage  you  to  accept  all 
offers  of  assistance  by  intornational  groups. 
In  addition,  we  would  encourage  your  gov- 
ernment to  consider  all  availaUe  means  of 
expediting  donations  to  the  people  of  Eri- 
trea snd  Tlgre,  liwiluding  transportatton 
across  international  borders  and  devdop- 
ment  of  a  safe  paasage  policy  to  ensure  tbat 
famine  relief  efforts  reach  all  areas  of  Ethi- 
opia. 

In  light  Qf  the  many  starving  people  in 
Eritrea  and  Tlgre.  It  is  our  hope  that  famine 
aid  can  be  deUvered  to  these  areas  notwith- 
standing poUtical  oonstderatlons.  Tour  at- 
tention to  our  observations  and  oonoems  is 
appreciated.  We  hope  that  our  nattana  can 
Increase  their  mutual  cooperation  in  this 
humanitarian  undertaking. 

Prank  R.  Wolf,  Tony  P.  Hall,  Mervyn 
Dymally,  Dan  Burton.  Sala  Burton. 
William  Whltehurst.  Norman  Lent. 
Thomas  Bllley.  Barbara  Boxo-,  Timo- 
thy Penny,  Gary  AAoman,  Marcy 
Kaptur,  CarroU  Camphell,  Sherwood 
Boehlert,  William  Carney. 
Jai*  Kemp,  Dan  Coata,  Mel  Levlne. 
Chris  Smith.  Herbert  Bateman, 
Robert  Michel.  Dan  Lungren.  Martin 
Frost,  Carlos  Moorehead,  Dan  Olick- 
man.  James  Scheuer,  Larry  Craig, 
Hamilton  Fish.  Bill  Emerson.  Doug 
Bereuter. 
Bill  Cllnger.  George  Wortley,  Joseph 
Addabbo,  Vin  Weber,  Stan  Luiuline, 
Thomas  Ridge,  BiU  Lowery,  Lynn 
Martin.  Ouy  MoUnari  Dave  McCurdy. 
Jim  Leach.  Michael  Strang.  Mark  SU- 
Jander,  Ray  MeC»rath.  Robert  Walker. 
Tom  lAntos,  Edolphus  Towns.  Morris  K. 
Udall.  Edward  P.  Boland.  Albert  Bus- 
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tamante.    Douglas   Applegate.    Mary 

Rose  Oakar.  Cardiss  Collins.  George  E. 

Brown.  Jr..  Parren  J.  Mitchell.  Louis 

Stokes.    Fred    Eckert.    Bill    Green. 

Claude  Pepper. 
Anthony  C.  Beilenson.  Barney  Frank. 

Don    Edwards.    Robert    J.    Mrazek. 

Charles  E.  Schumer.  BIU  Richardson. 

Dean  A.  Gallo.  Michael  DeWine,  Dee 

Skelton,  Olympia  J.  Snowe,  Bruce  F. 

Vento,    John    Bryant,    Les    AuCoin. 

Charles  Rangel.  Stephen  Neal. 
David    Bonlor.    Gerald    D.     Kleczka. 

Tommy   RoUnson.    Bruce   Morrison. 

Sam  Gejdenson.  William  Grey  m.  Bill 

Ndson.  Mike  Lowry.  Robert  T.  Matsul. 

Major   R    Owens.    John   Seiberllng. 

Matthew     G.     Martinez.     John     R 

KaskdL  Stephen  J.  Solarz,  Benjamin 

A.Gilman. 


BLACK  mSTORT  MONTH 

(Mr.  PEPPER  ssked  and  was  given 
petmtesion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rlaL) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
aware  that  this  is  Black  History 
Month,  during  which  time  we  cmn- 
memorate  the  ccmtribution  of  people 
of  the  Vku±.  race  to  the  progress  of 
man  and  the  perfection  of  ctvUisation. 
On  Friday  of  last  wedt.  there  ap- 
peared in  the  newspmwr  USA  Today  a 
list  of  heroic  achievements  by  black 
people. 

I  include  the  list  vmeuing  in  the 
2Sth  issue  of  the  newqoaper  USA 
Today  in  the  Rsccum  today  for  the  edi- 
fication of  our  Members  following  my 
remarks: 

Tax  RoLB  or  Blacks  ni  Histokt 

In  1492.  Pedro  Alonso  Nino  navigated  the 
mna,  one  of  Christopher  Columbus'  ships 
on  his  first  voyage  to  discover  the  New 
World. 

About  5,000  blacks  served  In  the  Continen- 
tal Army  during  the  Amertean  RenduttaL 

Chicago's  first  settler  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Point  du  Sable,  a  pioneer  trader  irtio  arrived 
there  In  ITfO. 

The  thlrd-raO  system  now  used  in  sub- 
ways, an  automatic  air  brake,  and  an  incu- 
bator are  among  the  more  than  SO  inven- 
tions patoited  by  Granville  T.  Woods  in  the 
laOO'a 

In  1872,  P3A  PinchhaA  served  as  Louisi- 
ana's governor  after  the  incumbent  was  im- 
pea^ed.  

Chicago's  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams  per- 
formed the  first  suooesful  open-heart  sur- 
gery in  1803. 

HaiTtet  Ross  Tubman  led  more  than  300 
slaves  to  freedom  via  the  Underground  Rail- 
road of  the  IMh  century. 

Maggie  Lena  Walker  was  the  flrst  Ameri- 
can woman  to  become  a  bank  president  in 
1903. 

Singer  Marian  Anderson,  a  world-reknown 
omtralto,  sang  on  the  ttuega  of  the  Uncoln 
Memorial  on  Easter  Sunday,  1939.  after 
being  barred  from  making  an  appearance  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Blood  plasma  was  discovered  and  first  uti- 
lized by  Dr.  Charles  Drew  in  1940. 

In  1940,  Battle  McDaniel  was  the  flrst 
black  to  win  an  Oscar  for  her  performance 
in  Gone  With  the  Wind. 
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Or.  Ralph  Bunche.  (onner  United  Nmtiona 
underaecreUry.  wu  fint  black  to  win  Nobel 
Peace  PrlM  in  1950. 

At  35.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Klnc.  Jr..  waa 
the  youngest  American  to  receive  the  Nobel 
Peace  Priie  In  1964. 


UM 


CONFUSmO  REPORTS  ON  WAR 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER,  lii.  Speaker,  the 
reports  from  both  the  \JA.  Govern- 
ment and  from  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  war  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  very  confusing.  Last 
year  the  administration  reported  that 
the  reason  for  spending  millions  of 
dollars  in  a  U.S.  military  effort  in  Cen- 
tral America  was  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  arms  that  were  supposed- 
ly transshipped  through  Nicaragua  to 
El  Salvador  from  Cuba. 

D  1200 

Now,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
these  shipments  of  arms.  More  recent- 
ly the  President  himself  has  said  that 
our  policy  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment, although  he  falls  short  of  actu- 
ally saying  that. 

Today  in  the  newspapers  the  report 
is  that  the  Nicaraguans  and  Sandinis- 
tas are  sending  back  some  of  the 
Cuban  advisers  who  have  been  there. 
All  of  these  reports  are  confusing,  but 
one  fact  is  not  confusing.  That  is  that 
the  American  people  by  a  ratio  of  4  to 
1  do  not  want  a  war  to  be  expanded  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  including  in 
the  Rkoko  a  summary  of  a  plan 
which  is  an  alternative  to  war  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  consideration  to  this 
proposal. 

I.  OsmaAL  STAtmnrr  or  thb  Commoiis  di 
CnrnuL  Ambuca 

Central  America  include*  a  aeries  of  na- 
tions undersolnc  an  inevitable  proceas  of 
transition.  In  several  countries  the  old  order 
has  (ailed  and  a  new  order  is  in  the  process 
of  taking  its  place. 

In  Central  America  the  symbol  of  this 
process  of  transition  is  Nicaragua.  Somoia 
and  his  loyalisU  stayed  well  beyond  their 
time,  lost  touch  with  the  public,  undercut 
the  moderate  opposition,  allowed  the  center 
to  be  destroyed,  and  created  conditions  that 
permitted  revolution  by  extremists  to  domi- 
nate the  opposition.  When  Somoaa  ulti- 
mately fled,  there  was  no  popular-based 
moderate  force  to  fill  the  void. 

Other  nations  in  Central  America  are  un- 
dergoing a  similar  proceas  of  change.  The 
traditional  alliances  between  the  landed  oli- 
garchy, political  elites  and  military  com- 
manders are  encountering  greater  and 
greater  difficulty  in  controlling  events. 

The  questicms  are  wtiat  new  alliances  and 
systems  will  take  over,  whether  they  will  be 
consistent  with  the  Interests  and  values  of 
the  United  SUtes.  and  what  poUcies  will 


beat  serve  those  interests  and  valuta  under 
theae  conditions  of  change. 

Basically,  the  nations  of  Central  America 
are  members  of  the  Western  rather  than 
Eastern  world,  and  should  be  more  open  to 
Western  than  Bastem  modela.  There  Is  no 
reason  that  the  United  Statea  cannot  sue- 
oeaafully    help   theae   nations   along   this 


The  challenge  faced  by  the  United  States 
is  to  develop  policies  which  carefully  define 
and  effectively  protect  UA  naticnal  Inter- 
ests in  the  long  term,  and  work  eomprehen- 
sively  to  support  pluralistic  and  stable  new 
structures  In  Central  Ametlea. 

II.  u.a.  DRoasTs  n  cnmui.  tunics 

Olven  the  strategic  and  payebokKieal  im- 
portance of  Central  America  to  the  United 
Statea.  we  must  clearly  define  our  goals  and 
objectivea. 

Our  baalc  interest  la  to  help  build  stable 
societies  which  are  developing  internally, 
and  which  enjoy  good  relatiooa  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  Ublted  Statea. 

The  eaaential  Institutional  requirements 
will  differ  somewhat  (Tom  one  nation  to  an- 
other, but  will  include: 

1.  Development  of  reapect  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  human  rights. 

2.  Creation  of  poUtieal  tnsUtutlons  that 
allow  and  encourage  dtiMn  partldpatloo. 

3.  Emphasis  on  building  up  human  re- 
sources through  education,  tratnlng.  and 
other  means. 

4.  Developmnnt  of  region-wide  coopera- 


The  most  practical  way  to  achieve  XJA.  ob- 
lectivea  la  to  help  Central  American  nations 
deal  with  one  another,  and  to  help  them 
solve  internal  probtema  through  negotla- 
Uona  rather  than  milltariam  and  vlolenoe. 
We  should  support  change  through  democ- 
ratisatlon  and  peace  through  dlplooiacy. 
seeking  a  regloa-vlde  system  of  economic 
cooperation  and  open  trading  markets. 

For  any  long  term  U.8.  Policy  to  succeed, 
certain  preoondltloos  must  be  met: 

1.  There  must  be  Upaitiaan  support  at 
home.  Only  with  Mpartlaan  support  can  the 
U.8.  develop  a  p(dley  that  la  coherent,  and 
equally  important,  only  throui^  Mpartiaan- 
ahlp  can  we  demonstrate  the  conslslency  of 
purpose,  and  the  continuity  between  partlea 
and  administration,  that  la  eaaential  to  suc- 


3.  The  VB.  should  work  closely  with 
democratic  friends  and  alliea  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  coordinating  aetioaa  in  pur- 
suit of  fiommnn  obJeeUvea,  thereby  raaxi- 
iwjKitty  our  diplomatic,  *'«»««'f«*«'i  »«h  p^^ijfei 
leverage.  It  la  in  our  Interest  to  encourage 
local  democratic  f  oross  to  take  the  lead,  and 
to  provide  them  with  strong  support 

The  UJB.  should  emphasise  the  non-mili- 
tary weapons  in  our  araenaL  Our  interest  In 
Central  America  is  so  great  that  the  aelec- 
tive  use  of  military  force  ahould  remain  an 
option.  However,  a  resort  to  force  ahould  be 
avoided  if  at  all  poasible.  a  last  resort  use 
only  to  counter  a  clear  case  of  Imminent 
Soviet  or  Cuban  dominance  throughout  the 
region. 

It  la  usually  against  the  UJB.  intereat  to 
impoae  direct  military  action  or  to  support 
the  covert  use  of  force.  The  exceaslve  use  of 
military  power  reinforces  negative  stero- 
types  of  traditional  U.8.  policy  in  the 
region,  createa  negative  side  effects 
throughout  Latin  America,  dividea  our 
public  at  home,  and  alienatea  our  alliea  in 
Europe. 

Conversely,  the  United  Statea.  particular- 
ly when  working  In  concert  with  Latin 
American  and  European  democradea.  has 


powerful  non-military  weapons.  The  power 
of  our  ideal  of  freedom,  the  enormous 
strength  of  our  economy,  our  ability  (aa  op- 
posed to  ooramuniat  inability)  to  deal  with 
indigenous  factors  such  as  nationalism  and 
the  Church,  and  the  leverage  of  creative  di- 
plomacy ahould  be  leading  components  of 
UA  policy. 
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1.  The  full  force  and  power  of  the  United 
States  should  be  placed  In  support  of  the 
Contadora  negoUatloaa.  There  should 
remain  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Contadora  nattona.  and  others 
throughout  Latin  America,  that  the  United 
Statea  la  taking  every  possible  step  and 
using  all  poasible  leverage  in  support  of  an 
end  to  the  hloodahed  through  the  use  of  di- 
plomaey. 

The  example  of  Preatdent  Bellaarlo  Betan- 
cur  of  Colombia  is  Important  Through  dip- 
lomatic leaderahlp.  peraonal  courage  and 
good  faith.  Preatdent  Betancur  has  begun  to 
taring  peace  to  Colombia  by  negotiating  with 
his  opponents.  The  United  States  should 
fuUy  support  his  efforts,  and  other  almllar 
efforta.  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  region- 
wide  violence. 

3.  The  Administration  should  work  with 
Congreae  In  a  bipsrtiaan  effort  to  deviae  a 
algnlflcant  foreign  aeslftance  program,  di- 
rected towards  the  following  objeethres: 

a.  To  support  the  creation  or  improve- 
ment of  instltutlans  designed  to  strengthen 
the  administration  of  Justice  sod  the  demo- 
cratic proceai  The  rule  of  law  cannot  pre- 
vail without  impartial  courts  to  support  it 

b.  To  Improve  education  and  training  pro- 
grams, including  projects  within  Central 
American  natlona,  and  student  exchange 
programs  between  those  nations  and  the 
United  Statea. 

c.  To  improve  local  infrastructure  (e.g. 
transportation)  as  an  aid  to  economic  devel- 
opment 

d.  To  imi»t>ve  local  health  care. 

e.  To  support  economic  cooperation 
projects,  movements  towards  Inter-Ameri- 
can economic  integratian.  and  a  more  open 
regional  tradtng  system. 

f.  To  support  local  agricultural  projecta. 
and  to  promote  exports  of  American  agricul- 
tural products. 

g.  To  improve  training  of  armed  forces,  re- 
spect for  human  rights  by  military  person- 
nel, and  def enaive  military  capabllltlea. 

S.  The  administratlao  might  approach 
friends  and  alliea  in  Latin  America  and 
Europe  to  propoac  that  the  above  programs 
involve  Joint  funding  aa  part  of  an  Interna- 
tional "democratk;  Inltiathre". 
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The  policy  stated  above  could  be  imple- 
mented by  taking  the  following  steps: 

1.  The  United  States  should  put  lU  fuU 
force  and  power  behind  the  Caotadorm  initi- 
ative undertaken  by  Mexico.  Panama.  Co- 
lombia and  Veneauela.  The  United  States 
commitment  to  actively  and  effectively  sup- 
port Contadora  should  be  wnphaslsed  by 
direct  Involvement  at  the  head  of  state 
level.  President  Reagan  ahould  extend  an 
offer  to  the  Contadora  heads  of  state  to  be 
available  for  preaidential-level  consultation 
to  aaaeaa  specific  actions  the  United  States 
might  take  to  promote  a  negotiated  end  to 
the  bloodshed  in  Central  America. 

a.  The  United  States  should  offer  to  sup- 
port promote  or  organise  a  general  hemi- 
spheric peace  conference,  which  would 
focua  on  the  major  disputed  questions  of 


the  Americas,  should  the  Contadora  heads 
of  state  conclude  that  such  a  conference 
would  contribute  to  the  aearch  for  peace. 

S.  The  United  States  should  express  a  will- 
ingness  to  work  with  any  nation,  through 
Contadora.  a  hemispheric  peace  conference, 
or  any  other  appropriate  forum,  that  pro- 
f eaaea  an  interest  in  pursuing  non-violent  so- 
lutions to  the  crises  in  Central  America.  The 
United  Statea.  working  with  and  throuiA 
the  Contadora  nations,  should  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  claims  by  Cuban  President  Fidel 
Castro  that  he  will  take  strong  action  in 
support  of  the  Contadora  process.  VS. 
policy  towards  Cuba  should  avoid  the  mla- 
taken  extremea  of  naive  optimism  or  blind 
paranoia,  and  instead,  ahould  offer  a  will- 
Ingness  to  pursue  careful,  realistic  and 
tough-minded  diplomacy  in  aearch  of  gradu- 
al leaaening  of  UA-Cuban  tensions.  As  the 
linowiU  Commisrion  concluded,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  diplomatic  door  open  while 
we  act  to  coeabat  Cuban  ef  f  otta  to  extend 
their  influence  In  the  hemisphere.  As  nu- 
merous Presidents  of  both  partlea  and  dif- 
ferent ideologiea  have  shown,  there  are 
times  when  mutual  interesta.  including  the 
American  interest  can  be  aerved  by  creative 
diplomacy  between  the  United  Statea  and 
communist  adversaries  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  SOUTH 
AFRICA  SANCTIONS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
Bktamt).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  minois 
[Mr.  Hatss]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HATEa  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  addressed  this  august  assembly 
to  register  my  deep  concern  over  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa's  repeated 
acts  of  aggression  and  denial  of  rights 
which  Americans  regard  as  basic  to 
human  dignity  to  that  nation's  black 
majority.  I  have  noted  time  and  again 
that  our  country  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly isolated  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  because  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's hypocritical  posture  of 
condemning  Injustice  in  nations  which 
don't  follow  our  system  of  govenunent 
while  ignoring  the  pUght  of  the  24  mil- 
lion blades  who  make  up  85  percent  of 
South  Africa's  population. 

Despite  my  protests,  those  of  many 
of  my  distinguished  congressional  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
of  the  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  this  administration  has  ignored 
the  rising  tide  of  violent  repression  in 
South  Africa,  and  has  remained  stead- 
fast In  its  allegiance  to  the  most  brutal 
and  morally  corrupt  regime  since  the 
Third  Reich  of  Adolph  HiUer. 

In  recent  years  the  South  African 
Government  has  stepped  up  its  efforts 
to  silence  its  critics  at  home  through 
murder  and  indefinite  imprtsonment 
without  charge  or  trial.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  escalated  its  attempts  to 
dtmiinate  southern  Africa  through 
military  aggression  and  political  and 
economic  destabillzatlon  of  neighbor- 
ing countries. 

Instead  of  joining  freedom  loving 
people  throughout  the  world  in  issu- 


ing a  resounding  denunciation  of  this 
tyranny,  and  calling  for  sanctions,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  "constructive  engagement" 
which  encourages  investment  and 
technological  exchange  between  South 
Africa  and  UA-baaed  corporations. 
Government  bodies,  organizations,  and 
individuals. 

Although  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
factory  workers  in  this  country  are 
losing  their  jobs,  the  adminJatratkm 
has  continued  to  allow  oorporatlims  to 
close  their  U.S.  plants  in  order  to  relo- 
cate to  South  Africa  wha«  they  can 
increase  profits  by  exploiting  the  low 
pay  and  poor  working  conditions  for 
black  workers. 

The  fallacy  of  "constructive  engage- 
ment" has  never  been  shown  more 
clearly  than  it  was  on  February  21  of 
this  year.  On  that  date,  in  reoxmse  to 
South  African  police  raids  in  which  18 
bhuto  were  killed  and  over  260  in- 
jured, and  trade  union  leaders  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  treason  for 
their  organizing  efforts,  our  Amhawa 
dor  to  South  Africa  disgraced  our 
great  country  by  assuring  Prime  Min- 
ister Botha  and  his  associates  that  the 
United  States  would  use  all  means  at 
its  disposal  to  fight  against  divestment 
of  U.S.  holdings  and  other  sanctions  in 
South  Africa. 

As  a  Congressman  and  an  American 
citizen  I  was  appalled  by  this  action  on 
the  part  of  our  Oovemmrat.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  arrests  of  thousands  of 
Americans  in  protests  at  the  South  Af- 
rican Embassy,  and  at  consulates 
throughout  the  country  would  have 
shown  this  administration  the  depth 
of  discontent  with  constructive  en- 
gagement among  people  of  these 
United  States.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
appeals  of  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  and 
religious  leaders  throughout  the  world 
would  have  sUtred  its  conscience,  I 
had  hoped  that  recent  media  attenti<m 
would  have  opened  the  Presidait's 
eyes  to  the  depths  of  suffering,  fnis- 
tratlon,  and  anger  among  South  Afri- 
ca's blades,  and  to  the  increasing  po- 
tential for  a  major  war  in  southern 
Africa. 

Because  the  administration  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  its  insensitivlty 
to  this  issue,  we  in  Congreas  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
interests  of  our  fellow  Americans. 
That  Is  why  I  have  introduced  two 
bills  calling  for  economic  and  diplo- 
matic sancti<ms  to  be  amdled  to  South 
Africa.  They  are  the  prohibitions  on 
use  of  employee  plans  for  investmmt 
In  South  Africa  Act.  and  the  South  Af- 
rican Political  Sanctions  Act  of  1985. 

The  prohibitions  on  tise  of  employee 
plans  for  investment  in  South  Africa 
Act  would  prohibit  funds  contributed 
by  employees  to  stodc  bonus,  pension, 
or  profit  sharing  plans  of  their  em- 
ployers, from  being  used  for  invest- 
ments in  South  Africa. 


The  South  African  Political  Sanc- 
tions Act  of  1985  would  require  that 
(Uplomatic  relati<ms  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  be  severed  within  2  years 
if  South  Africa  does  not  abolish  the 
apartheid  system  and  other  barriers 
which  prevent  blacks  from  enjoying 
full  citizenship  ri^ts  and  participa- 
tion in  Government. 

It  is  my  intention  in  introducing  this 
legialation  that  we  in  Congress  will 
take  the  initiative  in  redeeming  the 
incstige  of  our  Nation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  oommunity.  and  in  reaffirm- 
ing America's  commitment  to  human 
riglits,  <Ugnit7.  and  justice  for  all  of 
God's  people  throughout  the  world. 


THIS  ADMnnSTRAIlOirS  VIEW 
OF  THE  ARTS  IS  STRICTLY 
DEJA  VU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  mevlous  mxler  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Coixiin] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  repeat- 
ing a  negaUve  cycle,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  aact 
again  called  tm  the  eUminaUm  of  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  the  only 
Federal  agency  that  provides  operat- 
ing suppcnt  for  5.500  U.8.  museums  on 
a  competitive  basis.  In  1982.  an  esti- 
mated 36.4  million  adults  visited  this 
country's  museums  plus  millions  of 
young  peoide  ranging  in  age  from  pre- 
schoolers to  college  students. 

This  tiny  agency's  budget  repreaoits 
the  cost  of  approximately  one-tenth  of 
only  one  B-1  bomber,  yet  our  dtiaens 
rei4>  rich  rewards  from  exposure  to 
the  cultural  treasures,  works  of  art. 
historic  and  scientific  discoveries  pre- 
served wlUiin  our  museums.  Indeed, 
museums  serve  to  fill  the  constitution- 
al nfty"H«t»  which  requires  the  Gov- 
ernment to  "promote  the  general  wel- 
fare" and  to  "insure  the  domestic  tran- 
quility." What  better  way  to  do  this 
than  by  providing  for  an  inf ocmed  dti- 
aenry  that  is  exposed  to  a  wide  variety 
of  lwt™*T»y  experiences  cm  all  levels? 

In  additio"  to  the  IMS.  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  OMB  have  targeted  the 
Naticmal  Endowment  for  the  Arts  with 
severe  cuts  in  music,  dance,  and  opera. 
NBA  museum  programs  would  be 
slashed  by  $9.9  million,  theato-  assist- 
ance by  $9.8  mUlim  and  media  arts, 
where  the  public  boiefits  from  quality 
fiiTwa  snd  radio  and  TV  projects,  would 
be  cut  by  $9.4  million. 

At  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  grants  to  local  htnnanities 
councils  in  each  of  our  home  States 
would  be  radically  reduced,  from  $21 
million  to  $16  million.  OMB  similarly 
pnvoses  50-peroent  cuts  in  NEB'S  hu- 
manities programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  its  grants  to  li- 
braries. How  do  we  plan  to  upgrade 
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our  schools  if  such  far-remching  cuts 
are  approved? 

Under  the  direction  of  OMB.  the 
budget  also  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
$4.9  million  in  cultural  funding  for  the 
District  of  Columbia:  a  $14  million  cut 
in  funding  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  and  no  increase  in 
the  Arts  in  Education  Program,  which 
now  has  a  minimal  appropriation  of  $2 
million  for  the  Nation's  60  million 
school-age  population. 

All  these  cuts  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, which  appeal  to  what  is  best 
in  the  human  spirit  and  are  geared  to 
any  individual  are  explained  as  neces- 
sary so  that  we  can  increase  our  mili- 
tary hardware  by  $30  billion. 

Isn't  the  best  defense  for  any  coun- 
try well-informed,  happy  people  who 
perceive  that  their  country  is  concered 
about  their  total  welfare,  not  merely 
pleasing  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex? 

Ironically,  in  spite  of  the  major  cuts 
in  Federal  fimcUng  for  the  arts  and 
the  humanities,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, which  adamantly  protests  that 
it  is  not  a  Federal  agency  but  a  private 
trust,  manages  to  escape  unscathed. 
This  elite  institution  has  been  elevated 
to  a  6.5-percent  increase  in  its  budget 
to  $200  million  in  Federal  funds,  yet 
the  agency  conveniently  bjrpasses  any 
of  the  other  conventions  such  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  or  the 
Sunshine  laws  which  regulate  conduct 
for  all  other  agencies  benefitting  from 
Federal  revenues. 

No  Federal  funds  are  being  sought 
by  OMB  for  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund,  with  obvious  administration  dis- 
cain  for  preserving  the  worthy  ele- 
ments of  our  architectural  past. 

Only  20  years  ago.  the  Congress  and 
the  President  agreed  to  form  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  In  order  to  empha- 
size that  the  arts  and  humanities  were 
an  ongoing  priority,  not  only  in  na- 
tional budgets  but  in  our  daily  lives. 
The  enabling  legislation  for  the  NEA 
clearly  states  what  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  in  promulgating  a 
national  policy  on  the  arts: 

To  insure  that  all  Americans  have  a  true 
opportunity  to  make  an  Informed,  an  edu- 
cated choice,  to  have  the  arta  of  high  qual- 
ity touch  their  lives  so  that  no  person  is  de- 
prived of  access  to  the  arts  by  reason  of  ge- 
ography, inadequate  Income,  Inadequate 
education,  physical  or  mental  handicaps,  or 
social  or  cultural  patterns  unresponsive  to 
diverse  ethnic  group  needs. 

Is  our  institutional  memory  so  short 
that  we  can't  remember  back  only  two 
decades?  E^ren  in  the  midst  of  financial 
constraints  of  the  then  raging  Viet- 
nam war.  our  country  recognized  the 
Inherent  need  for  cultural  pursuits  for 
all  our  people.  We  have  no  less  need 
for  the  arts  in  peacetime  than  we  did 
in  wartime. 

Roy  Shaw.  Secretary  General  of  the 
Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  best 
stated  the  issue: 


Public  subsidy  of  the  arts.  It  cannot  too 
often  be  recalled,  began  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Second  War  and  It  was  introduced 
mainly  because  the  arts  made  an  Indispensa- 
ble contribution  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
in  fighting  the  Nasi.  They  (the  arts)  can 
contribute  even  more  to  the  economic  strug- 
gles, since  here  the  problems  are  only  in 
part  external  and  our  own  attitudes  even 
more  Influential  ...  to  be  obsessed  with 
economic  problems  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
arts  Is  to  forget  that  life  Is  more  than  liveli- 
hood, an  economic  security  Is  a  condition, 
but  not  In  Itself  a  sufficient  cause  of  the 
goodUfe. 

Let  us  balance  the  budget— but  cre- 
ating a  more  realistic  view  of  the  mili- 
tary expenditures  as  one  aspect  of  our 
national  goals,  not  as  our  sole  reason 
for  existence.  But  let  lu  not  purge  the 
arts  as  a  national  priority  because  of 
the  misguided  logic  of  a  few  who 
equate  war  games  with  the  purpose  of 
life.  

D  1510 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoTBi]  precede  mine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  both  gen- 
tlemen going  to  take  an  hour? 

Mr.  HOTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me.  we  are  both  down  for  an 
hour. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  WoLn? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hotsk]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  again 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  WEAvn]  for  not  object- 
ing vociferously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  I  requested 
a  special  order  to  discuss  the  state  of 
the  Federal  Government's  civil  service 
and  the  Issues  affecting  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

During  that  special  order  I  dlsctissed 
how  Federal  employees'  pay  lagged 
more  than  18  percent  behind  the  pri- 
vate sector.  I  discussed  how  Federal 
workers  were  for  the  first  time  re- 
quired to  pay  an  escalating  medicare 
tax  of  1.3  percent.  I  discussed  the  seri- 


ous moral  problems  that  plagued  the 
Federal  work  force  due  to  inadequate 
compensation,  a  tax  on  their  retire- 
ment, and  an  insecurity  about  the 
future  of  a  worker's  career  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  Joined 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  discuss  these  same 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Horn]  for  his  continuing  leadership 
oa  issues  relating  to  Federal  workers.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  in  the 
body  who  is  as  concerned  as  is  the  gen- 
tleman. His  membership  on  a  variety 
of  committees  over  the  years  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  is  indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  he  puts  his  per- 
sonal career  where  his  district  and  per- 
sonal interests  are  by  seeing  to  it  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  be  as  helpful  as 
possible.  Today,  by  getting  all  of  us 
who  care  about  the  future  of  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  together  in  this  special 
order,  he  rendered  even  additional 
service  to  people  all  across  the  coun- 
try, not  Just  here  inside  the  beltway, 
but  people  woiUng  in  Federal  military 
installations  and  regional  offices  in 
major  cities  spread  all  across  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  simply  want  to  once  again  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  that  sort  of 
leadership. 

I  think  my  greatest  concern  at  the 
present  time  is  the  draconlan  proposal 
coming  forth  from  this  administration 
to  cut  Federal  pay  by  5  percent  in  a 
period  when  we  can  anticipate  infla- 
tion of  almost  that  amount  likely  to 
occur  in  the  period  fadng  us  in  1985 
and  1986. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  this 
is  a  very  shortsighted  approach  that 
will  have  a  tremendouiOy  negative 
impact  on  the  people  who  serve  us,  on 
their  morale,  and  on  their  willingness 
to  put  up  with  some  of  the  nune  diffi- 
cult elements  of  service. 

I  look  at  IBM,  for  example,  one  of 
the  better  firms  operating  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  They  make  a  practice  of 
having  continuity  of  employment,  of 
developing  and  retaining  high  morale. 
They  do  it  by  keeping  productive 
people  on  board  and  compensating 
them  fairly  yearly.  ^ 

I  think  we  have  got  to  adopt  a  simi- 
lar approach  to  Federal  workers.  We, 
over  the  last  15  years,  have  clearly  un- 
derpaid them  by  any  standard.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  took  the  average  amount 
of  pay  given  to  people  in  the  private 
sector,  we  can  conclude  that  we  have 
underpaid  our  Federal  workers  for  8 
straight  years. 

Let  me  put  these  numbers  in  an- 
other context.  During  the  last  15  years 


consumer  prices  rose  by  almost  310 
percent,  but  Federal  pay  increased 
almost  220  percent.  A  significant  re- 
duction of  perhaps  one-third  in  their 
purchasing  power. 

Those  private  sectors  woi^ers,  how- 
ever, by  contrast,  were  almost  able  to 
tread  water.  There  was  a  decline  in 
their  income  vis-a-vis  CPI,  but  it  was 
almost  the  same.  They  received  a  200- 
percent-plus  increase  in  the  private 
sector  during  that  same  timeframe. 

So,  regardless  of  whether  we  look  at 
comparability,  which  is  an  effort  we 
make  here  in  the  Federal  Government 
each  year  and  then  somehow  suddenly 
reject,  oomparabUity  studies  to  try  to 
determine  what  would  be  an  wropri- 
ate  amount  for  a  variety  of  elements 
in  our  Federal  work  force,  or  whether 
we  look  at  average  pay  in  the  private 
sector  we  can  quickly  conclude  that  by 
any  standard  or  any  measure  we  are 
underpaying  the  people  who  woric  for 
us  in  so  many  important  roles. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  for  the 
average  American  concerned  about  the 
deficit  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
Inderal  workers'  share  of  our  total 
budget  that  it  Is  our  problem. 

Since  1970  payroll,  as  a  share  of  Fed- 
eral outlays,  the  total  Federal  budget 
has  shrunk  from  13.3  percent  to  8.8 
percent.  In  other  words,  the  big  gov- 
ernment we  hear  a  lot  about  is  getting 
smaller  in  proportimi  to  our  total 
economy  and  the  Federal  employee's 
pay  as  a  share  of  that  total  budget  is 
going  down  as  welL 

Federal  workers  once  made  up  3.4 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force 
some  15  years  ago.  Today  they  make 
up  2.5  percent,  a  decline  of  some  25 
percent. 

Civil  Service  has  dropped  during  the 
same  period  from  2.6  million  to  1.7 
million  employees,  particularly  accel- 
erated by  a  trend  to  contracting  out. 

In  fact,  therefore,  we  have  asked  our 
employees  to  do  more,  in  fact,  to  do 
more  with  less  and  they  have  done  it 
for  us  and  what  we  have  given  them  in 
compensation.  I  think,  is  vastly  inad- 
equate to  the  role  that  the  Federal 
paymaster  should  be  playing. 

For  employees  who  retire  in  1986  we 
have  made  it  an  even  more  difficult 
future  for  them.  We  have,  in  f Act,  re- 
duced their  retirement  income,  if  we 
complete  some  proposals  that  have 
been  made  in  this  administration  this 
year,  by  almost  25  percent  over  the 
next  6  years.  It  has  been  a  very,  very 
difficult  thing  for  many  Federal  work- 
ers to  put  up  with  inadequate  pay 
through  the  years,  but  it  is  even  more 
difficult  when  the  ultimate  compensa- 
tion in  retirement  that  many  of  them 
looked  to  as  some  compensation  for  a 
slow,  or  in  this  year  declining  rate  of 
pay,  is  also  deprived  from  them. 

For  example,  there  is  a  triple 
whammy  included  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  made  this  year.  There 
is  a  high-five  rather  than  high-three 


year  salary  base  used  to  compete  re- 
tirement. There  Is  a  COLA  limitation, 
a  freeze.  potmUally.  Certainly  asked 
for  by  the  administration  at  this  point. 
And  there  is  also  on  Uh>  of  it  the  GS 
pay  decrease  at  5  percent 

When  you  roll  those  together,  those 
three  proposals,  by  1990  Federal  work- 
ers retiring  this  year  would  have  lost 
11  percent  of  their  expected  pension 
per  year  and  a  total  of  some  $10,000  by 
that  date. 

I  think  It  is  time  that  we  reverse 
these  trends  and  reassure  people  that 
they  will  be  kept  faith  with.  The 
thhigs  that  were  promised  to  them 
when  they  entered  Federal  service 
years  ago  are  provided  essentially  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  initially 
agreed  to. 

It  scans  to  me  that  another  argu- 
ment we  are  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  in  regard  to  the  Justlflcatl<»  for 
a  pay  cut  to  help  solve  our  deficit  de- 
lemma  relates  to  the  give-backs  that 
we  have  seen  in  the  private  sectin-. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  so 
unfair  is  this  very  analocy.  If  one  stud- 
ies what  has  been  given  hmA.  by  major 
industrial  unkms  in  the  Midwest,  for 
example,  in  the  last  several  years  or  by 
the  airilne  unions  at  Republic  or  East- 
em.  you  find  a  very  different  sltusr 
tion. 

First  of  all.  the  Federal  employee 
never  got  to  give  back  during  the 
period  of  the  sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties when  these  larger  than  CPI  in- 
creases were  granted  to  these  employ- 


The  Federal  woi^er  was  not  making 
that  kind  of  advance  in  pay  at  that 
time. 

In  addition,  when  these  give-badcs 
have  been  engaged  in.  there  has  been 
a  major  ooncessUm  made  by  the  em- 
ployer. For  example,  members  of  the 
employee  groups  have  beoi  placed  on 
boards  of  direeUnis.  There  has  been  a 
stock  ownership  profit-sharing  ar- 
rangement. There  have  been  other 
community  oontrfbuti<nis  to  h^  the 
people  in  the  area  directly  impacted 
through  the  Job  losses  that  have  often 
acoranpanied  those  give-backs.  There 
has  been  greater  Job  security  and  pro- 
tection from  technological  change. 

That  is  not  the  case  as  It  relates  to 
FMeral  workers.  In  fact,  we  have  had 
RIP'S  and  less  Job  security  at  the  very 
time  pe<4>le  are  being  now  asked  to 
give  badt  money  as  I  indicated  they 
never  received. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  reassure  our  Federal 
workers  and  Federal  woric  force  and 
maybe  more  importantly  those  that 
we  hope  to  recruit  to  enter  Federal 
service  in  the  future  that  we  do  value 
their  contributions,  we  do  care  about 
them  and  their  families  and  that  we 
will  keep  faith  with  them  by  at  least 
treating  them  as  equals.  Not  by  mis- 
treating them  in  the  context  of  other 
people  in  our  society  in  the  private 


sector.  And  certainly  not  by  asking 
them  to  bear  an  even  larger  share  of 
the  burder  of  solving  our  Federal  defi- 
cit problem. 

a  1720 

There  are  many  other  things  that 
many  of  us  wiU  talk  about  today.  I  am 
sure  I  can.  in  anticipation,  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  many  of 
those  colleagues  who  come  to  the 
microphone.  I  simply  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  frustratiim  on  only  one 
aqject  of  the  impact  of  the  budget 
submission  this  year  on  the  lives  of 
Federal  employees  and  their  families. 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio].  Although 
he  honms  me.  I  mlg^t  say  that  Mr. 
Fszio  has  been  certainly  one  of  the 
four  or  five  most  active  Members  in 
this  body  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  and  the  American  putdic 
the  status  of  Federal  employee  pay 
and  benefits.  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
his  generous  remarks,  thank  him  for 
the  remarks  as  to  the  substance,  and 
thank  him  for  his  continuing  ef f <nts 
on  behalf  of  Federal  employees. 

I  now  yield  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  WoLT]  who.  as  well,  spends 
much  of  his  time  wotUng  on  the  pay 
and  benefits  status  of  Federal  employ- 
ees and  who  has  demonstrated  over 
the  years  a  real  commitment  to  the 
welfare  of  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  C^ieaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  for  scheduling  and  ini- 
tiating and  putting  together  this  fe- 
cial order.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  talk  to  the  Amolcan  people 
out  there  about  this  voy.  very  impor- 
tant issue. 

As  the  U.S.  Representative  for  the 
10th  CMigressloaal  District  of  Virgin- 
ia, I  am  proud  that  mxne  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  citizens  of  my  district  are 
current  or  former  Federal  employees. 
I  am  proud  to  lepresent  tbem  and 
even  more  proud  of  the  contributions 
these  people  have  made  in  the  past 
and  continue  to  make  on  a  dally  basis 
to  the  quality  and  security  of  life  in 
this  country. 

I  believe  that  Govonment's  role  in 
our  country  should  be  a  limited  one. 
The  Government  does  not  have  the 
answers  or  the  resources  to  solve  all 
the  pit>blems  we  face.  And  most  of  my 
constituents  agree  with  that 

At  the  same  time.  Govonment  does 
fulfill  important  roles  in  maintaining 
national  security,  insuring  the  purity 
of  our  air,  water,  food  and  drugs,  ad- 
ministering our  Social  Security 
Syston.  caring  for  our  partlands,  guid- 
ing commerical  airliners  and  many 
others.  How  well  these  important 
functions  are  performed  depends  on 
people.  Government  is  not  policies, 
regulations  or  dollars.  Government  in 
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Its  essence,  is  people,  and  the  ability  of 
Oovemment  to  perform  efficiently 
and  effectively  is  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  people  that  compose  it. 

As  much  as  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  like  to  talte 
credit  for  laws  that  we  enact,  in  truth, 
how  well  these  laws  are  defined  and 
implemented  is  dependent  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  ability  of  men  and 
women  in  civil  service.  After  all,  it  was 
a  Federal  worker  who  developed  the 
CAT  scan  used  to  detect  cancer  and 
other  diseases,  a  Federal  worker  who 
developed  lasers,  a  Federal  worker 
who  developed  teflon,  plastic  wrap, 
wash  and  wear  fabrics  and  many  other 
products  that  have  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  every  American. 

In  today's  complex,  computerised  so- 
ciety, the  need  for  such  talented  Fed- 
eral workers  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  For  example.  Federal  employ- 
ees provide  for  the  timely  payment  of 
over  36  million  Social  Security  checks 
each  month,  search  for  a  cure  for 
cancer  and  develop  fiber  optics  to  im- 
prove response  times  for  security 
forces  in  times  of  crises. 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  this 
type  of  talent  is  greatest,  we  are  losing 
the  best  and  brightest  Federal  employ- 
ees who  are  disillusioned  because  they 
are  the  first  Americans  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifices  in  times  of  fiscal  re- 
straint 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  for  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  a  29-percent  1- 
year  increase  in  the  number  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  leaving  the  Naval 
Undersea  Warfare  System,  a  vital  de- 
fense component,  because  Federal  pay 
and  compensation  are  not  competitive. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Massachusetts  is  experiencing  a  25- 
percent  turnover  rate  and  is  unable  to 
replace  its  personnel. 

In  view  of  this  talent  drain  and  the 
need  for  experienced  people  in  Oov- 
emment, the  last  thing  we  need  are 
civil  service  policies  whose  only  real 
effect  will  be  to  encourage  people  to 
leave  public  service  as  well  as  to  dis- 
courage the  best  and  brightest  from 
choosing  Government.  Yet,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  in  proposals  that 
will  cut  salaries  by  5  percent,  change 
the  retirement  age  and  alter  other 
benefits  such  as  sick  leave,  annuity 
computations,  and  adjustments. 

These  proposals  have  no  real  chance 
of  passage  and  do  little  to  meet  the  de- 
sired goal  of  reducing  the  deficit.  For 
example,  the  most  disruptive  proposal 
now  being  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  proposal  causing  the 
most  anxiety  among  more  senior  per- 
sonnel are  proposals  designed  to  alter 
the  retirement  age.  Ironically,  of  all 
proposals  pending,  this  item  saves  the 
least  money  and  yet  is  prompting 
valued  and  talented  senior  employees 
to  leave.  The  $18  million  this  Is  de- 
signed to  save  in  fiscal  year  1986  and 
the  length  of  time  it  will  take  before 


any  real  savings  are  Incurred  cannot 
accommodate  the  years  it  will  take  to 
overcome  this  reversal  In  personnel 
policy. 

We  talk  about  improving  Oovem- 
ment efficiency  and  giving  more  for 
the  dollar  but  these  types  of  proponls 
will  not  accomplish  that  objective.  In 
fact,  proposals  such  as  this  will  only 
contribute  to  our  lodng  the  war  this 
administration  and  Congress  have 
waged  against  mismanagement  and 
abuses  in  the  past.  Civil  service  is  the 
backbone  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  more  we  tamper  irresponsibly 
with  personnel  policies  and  the  more 
we  demoralise  the  Federal  work  force 
by  constant  attacks,  the  more  ineffi- 
cient our  American  Oovemment  will 
become.  That's  exactly  what  we  can 
expect  if  the  current  "talent  drain" 
ftom  Oovemment  employment  contin- 
ues. The  expertise  and  talent  needed 
to  accomplish  the  goals  we.  as  Ameri- 
cans expect  from  our  Oovemment. 
won't  be  found  in  the  civil  service. 

Who  wlU  be  watching  Soviet  satel- 
lites in  1995?  Will  the  drug  enforce- 
ment agent  be  qtiallf led  to  successfully 
keep  drugs  out  of  schools  when  your 
toddler  reaches  high  school? 

Congress  is  the  employer.  We  hold 
the  keys  in  our  hands  to  use  the  tools 
and  resources  available  to  us  in  the 
Federal  work  force  to  direct  the  course 
of  our  country  in  the  years  to  come.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  reject  these  lU- 
conceived  proposals  which  would 
weaken  the  Federal  work  force  and 
contribute  to  an  inefficient  and  inef- 
fective Oovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  more 
that  I  want  to  say.  but  let  me  Just  ask 
the  citizens  around  this  country  one 
question:  When  we  think  in  terms  of  a 
5-percent  pay  cut.  how  can  we  ask  the 
drug  enforcement  agents  who  are 
working  to  keep  drugs  out  of  our 
schools  and  are  faced  with  problems 
down  in  Central  America  and  Mexico. 
Who  are  being  kidnaped  and  some 
killed.  How  can  we  ask  them  to  take  a 
5-peroent  pay  cut?  We  should  remem- 
ber that  the  FBI  agent,  who  all  of  us 
would  call  on  if  their  loved  one  were 
kidnaped,  is  a  Federal  employee  work- 
ing 10  to  10%  hours  a  day.  The  cancer 
researcher  out  at  NIH,  who  is  woiklng 
on  a  cancer  cure,  is  a  Federal  employ- 
ee who  probably  could  go  with  Ell 
Ully  and  make  many,  many  more  dol- 
lars than  he  or  she  is  currently 
making.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
situations.  The  Secret  Servloe  agent 
who  stopped  the  bullet  that  would 
have  klUed  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  a  Federal  employee.  I 
think  It  is  unfair  at  this  time  to  ask 
the  Federal  employee  to  take  a  6-per- 
cent pay  cut. 

Ux.  Speaker,  if  I  may  at  this  time.  I 
Just  want  to  read  one  or  two  segments 
of  letters  I  have  received  from  Federal 
employees  on  issues  like  this.  This  is 
from  a  resident  in  Sterling  FarlL.  VA: 


I  have  been  otaenrtng  an  increailnf  mtgra- 
tlon  of  my  fellow  endneera  from  sovem- 
ment  to  prtrat*  industry  for  riMS  In  nlary 
well  above  30  percent.  Most  of  these  private 
industry  positions  Include  free  medical  and 
dental  Insurance  plani— 

And  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment— 

and  retirement  plans  with  all  contributions 
paid  entirely  by  the  company.  .  .  .  The 
OFM  proposals  to  cut  our  retirement 
sjntem  wID  end  up  oostinc  more  money  than 
they  eave  becauee  most  of  the  enslneers 
leavins  sovemment  are  hired  by 
ment  contractors  to  do  the  i 
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An  Arlington  civil  servant,  with  S4 
years  of  dvfl  service,  wrote: 

Again,  when  I  came  to  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment In  1051,  I  slsned  a  contract,  and 
now  It  Is  about  to  be  broken.  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  fair. 

A  Fairfax  County  resident  said: 
Wbsn  I  entered  Federal  dvU  servloe  more 
than  M  years  ago  It  was  dear  that  with 
tood  and  faithful  servloe  I  would  be  eligible 
for  retirement  with  a  specified  formula  to 
determine  retirement  benefits  at  age  55 
with  M  yean  servloe.  I  have  kept  my  part  of 
that  oootract  and  feel  that  Congresi  and 
the  AdBBlnlstratlon  should  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  many 
letters  like  this.  I  would  urge  that  dtl- 
aens  of  the  United  States  who  are  lis- 
tening today  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
important  and  very  valuable  service 
that  Federal  employees  perform.  And 
when  we  think  of  these  cuts,  think  of 
how  we  can  reduce  the  sise  of  Oovem- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not 
reduce  the  morale  and  make  it  very, 
very  difficult  for  the  Federal  employ- 
ees. If  we  drive  the  good  people  out  of 
Oovemment.  who  wlU  read  the  spy 
satellite  printouts  in  1995?  Who  will  be 
working  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 
istratl<»  if  there  is  another  Tylenol 
situation?  Who  will  be  working  in  the 
Foreign  Service  embassies  around  the 
world  in  places  of  danger,  with  bomb- 
ing in  Beirut  and  places  like  this?  We 
want  to  continue  to  have  the  best  and 
the  brightest,  and  the  way  to  do  that 
is  to  treat  your  Federal  employee  very 
fairly. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for  this 
opportunity,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  again  for  taking  this  time  to  bring 
these  important  issues  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HOTXR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  This  Is  clearly  a  bi- 
partisan issue,  supported  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  The  gentleman  has  point- 
ed out.  the  importance  of  having 
highly  trained,  highly  motivated, 
high-morale  individuals  woiUng  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  in  fact 
working  for  all  Americans.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Callfomia  [Mrs.  Boxal. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  praised  him 
for  taking  this  special  order  tonight. 
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because  this  issue  is  one  that  I  really 
think  the  American  people  do  not 
quite  understand.  They  hear  about 
Federal  employees  and  they  do  not  en- 
vision that  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  are  people,  sometimes  single 
mothers  with  a  couple  of  children, 
people  who  are  making  $15,000  a  year. 
The  average  Federal  employee,  after 
all.  makes  about  $25,000  a  year.  So  we 
are  not  talking  about  people  who  have 
been  overpaid.  We  are  not  talking 
about  people  who  can  afford  to  take 
this  type  of  pay  cut.  I  would  tell  the 
gmtleman  that  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  my  constituents  are  Federal 
employees.  I  do  not  even  have  the 
number.  Even  if  I  did  not  have  one 
Federal  employee  in  my  district.  I 
would  be  Joining  with  him  and  I  would 
be  Joining  with  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf],  because  I  think  it 
is  a  question  of  fairness.  I  do  serve  on 
the  Budget  Committee  and.  as  we  look 
at  this  budget,  we  have  to  think  about 
fairness. 

D  1730 

The  other  day— I  want  to  share  this 
story  with  the  gentleman— we  had  Mr. 
Stockman  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. In  his  presentation.  Mr.  Stock- 
man, one  of  President  Reagan's  chief 
economic  advisers,  said  that  America  is 
back:  we  are  doing  marvelously.  We 
are  rebounding:  we  are  recoverinr.  we 
are  basically  the  envy  of  the  free 
world  with  this  economic  recovery. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Stockman,  in  light  of 
his  upbeat  feeling:  Why  should  he  at 
the  same  time  do  something  to  the 
Federal  employees  that  has  not  been 
done  since  the  Great  Depression  and 
slash  their  salaries  at  a  time  when 
America  is  on  the  top  again? 

Mr.  Stockman  did  not  give,  in  my 
mind,  a  good  answer.  He  said.  "Well, 
we  have  a  deficit  and  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it."  I  asked  Mr. 
Stockman  if  he  was  familiar  with  how 
much  profit  an  average  defense  con- 
tractor makes  on  a  defense  contract. 
Mr.  Stockman  was  unable  to  put  that 
nimiber  forward.  He  said  he  really  had 
not  analyzed  it.  I  told  him  that  I  felt  it 
was  very  important  that  he  look  at 
this  as  Just  one  of  the  things  that  we 
have  to  look  at  when  we  are  talking 
about  fairness.  I  have  looked  at  it  and 
I  have  seen  numbers  such  as  25  per- 
cent, 30  percent.  It  seems  to  me  that 
before  we  ask  our  Federal  employees, 
some  of  whom  do  not  earn  a  lot  of 
money,  to  take  this  kind  of  cut,  we 
ought  to  make  dam  sure  that  every- 
one is  making  an  equal  sacrifice.  It  has 
been  pointed  out.  the  important  con- 
tributions that  these  employees  to  our 
lives,  whether  it  is  in  health  or  pro- 
tecting consumers  or  protecting  the 
life  of  the  President  and  on  and  on 
and  on. 

We  have  heard  about  the  $7,000 
coffee  pots  and  the  $600  toilet  seats 
and  on  and  on  and  on.  I  think  we 


cannot  avoid  looking  at  those  issues 
again  when  we  ask  these  people  to 
take  this  cut.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man will  bring  this  out  further  in  his 
talk  with  us,  and  that  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral employee  has  simply  not  kept 
pace  with  the  private  sector.  They 
have  really  fallen  behind. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  great  detail 
for  the  rest  of  my  time  that  I  am 
going  to  take,  but  I  would  like  to  put 
into  the  Racoao  the  impact  of  a  5-per- 
cent paycut  on  a  single  mother  in  my 
district,  the  Sixth  Cmigressional  Dis- 
trict in  California.  We  analysed  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  a  siniAe  mother 
living  in  the  San  Frandaoo  area.  Theae 
expenses  include  the  rental  on  a 
modest  one  bedromn  apartment, 
normal  utility  costs  tor  such  an  apart- 
ment, $110  per  week  for  groceries.  $40 
per  we^  for  transportation— assuming 
that  the  mother  could  not  aff  (vd  a 
car— and  that  the  mother  maJntalned 
basic  Federal  health  and  life  insurance 
for  her  child's  protection.  In  addition, 
we  assumed  annual  day  care  expenses 
in  our  area  would  run  $1.700— prob- 
ably a  very  conservative  figure. 

We  allocated  $60  per  month  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses.  That's  alL  No 
rental  insurance,  no  entertainment  al- 
lowance, no  dmtal  or  orthodontic 
work  for  the  mother  or  the  child,  and 
no  dotiiing  allowance. 

The  figures  include  nothing  but  the 
basic  necessities  of  life. 

These  expoises  total  $21,655  in  1985. 
We  compared  these  expenses  to  the 
salary  of  the  typical  single  mother 
who  works  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  person,  more  than  likely, 
would  be  a  08-7  secretary.  Her  salary 
would  be  $19,606  in  1985. 

Her  net  salary  in  1985.  after  taxea.  Is 
$15,044.  If  she  wants  to  purchase  the 
basic  necesaities  in  my  area,  she  must 
run  a  defldt  of  $5,916  for  the  year.  If 
she  wants  to  break  even,  she  has  to 
cut  badi. 

Let's  look  for  a  mom«it  at  where  we 
can  reduce  her  expenses. 

She  can  use  her  phone  sparingly, 
let's  say  we  can  reduce  her  phone  bill 
by  40  pereent-aavlng  of  $144. 

She  can  move  into  an  effldency 
apartment— savings  $1,400. 

She  can  cut  bade  on  groceries  by  15 
percent— $858. 

She  can  eliminate  all  inddoital  ex- 
penses—savings $720. 

There's  no  give  on  transportation. 
She  has  to  go  to  woik 

There's  no  give  on  life  and  health  in- 
surance, she  has  to  protect  her  child. 

There's  no  give  on  day  care— she 
wouldn't  be  able  to  woric  if  she 
couldn't  place  her  child. 

Maybe  she  can  squeeze  another  10 
percent  out  of  utilities  if  she  lowers 
the  heat  in  her  apartment  to  58*  or 
so— a  savings  of  $240. 

So  we  have  saved  $2,504  by  cutting 
back  as  far  as  she  can  reasonable  go. 
That  still  leaves  a  defidt  of  $3,412. 


cut  reduces  the  single 
salary  to  $18,625  per 


A  5-percent 
mother's  grosi 
year. 

Her  net  salary  drops  to  $15,044.  As- 
suming that  her  expeaae*  remain  the 
same,  her  defidt  increases  to  $6,611. 

If  we  put  her  through  the  same  belt- 
tr1ght^"l*»g  exerdse  as  before,  she  still 
saves  only  $2J60A  for  the  year,  and  her 
defidt  Increases  to  $4,107. 

That's  a  20-peroait  increase  in  the 
debt  she's  carrying  as  a  result  of  the  5- 
peroent  pay  cut. 

In  the  real  world,  of  course,  our 
single  mother  is  going  to  have  to  live 
with  price  increases.  The  Ccmgreasion- 
al  Budget  Office  projects  that  prices 
for  urban  consumers  will  rise  by  4.5 
percent  in  1986. 

In  the  real  world,  then,  our  mother's 
expenses  will  increase  to  $22,628  for 
1986. 

These  additional  expenses  drive  her 
normal  defidt  up  to  $7,585  for  the 
year. 

Let's  assume  that  she  really  tightens 
her  belt  Uiis  year  and  saves  $500  more 
for  a  total  cutbadt  of  $3,000.  Her  defi- 
cit in  the  real  world  is  still  $4,585  for 
1986. 

She  is  now  $1,574  dollars  further 
behind  in  1966  than  she  was  in  1985. 

Her  debt  has  increased  by  52.2  per- 
cent. 

I  challenge  any  Member  or  any 
American  to  lot*  at  these  figures  and 
then  tell  a  single  mother  wcnting  for 
the  Oovemment  that  it  is  fair  for  bar 
to  take  a  5-peroent  pay  cut  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  not  pltHyed  with  these  numbers; 
I  really  have  beoi  h<mest  in  these 
numben.  That  is  what  it  costs  to  live 
in  the  Bay  Area.  So  now  what  has  the 
President  proposed?  That  on  top  of 
this  problem,  she  take  a  Sineroent  pay 
cut.  I  will  not  go  through  the  misery 
ttiat  that  brings  ber.  but  it  doubles 
her  debt  Even  if  she  is  very,  very  care- 
ful, it  doubles  her  debt;  she  cannot 
really  do  it 

I  would  challenge  any  member  of 
this  administration,  any  Member  of 
this  House  to  stand  up  and  in  good 
faith  make  the  case  as  to  how  we  can 
lo(A  a  single  mother  in  the  eye.  who  is 
raising  these  childrm.  who  is  already 
living  In  a  defidt  sltuatiim.  not  be- 
cause of  her  own  problems  but  because 
in  this  case,  she  lives  in  a  very  expen- 
sive dty.  namely  San  Frandaoo.  how 
we  can  ask  her  to  make  that  sacrifice. 
I  would  condude  by  again  thanking 
the  gentleman.  The  purpose  of  my  re- 
maiks  is  hsiriiMii"r  to  try  and  get  the 
message  across  and  put  it  in  the 
RxcoKD  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
some  numbers  here  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  cutting  pay.  We  are  talking 
about  human  beings  who  are  trying  to 
live  in  very  tough  times. 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Callfomia  [Mrs.  Boxml 
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who  has  just  been  added  to  the  very 
prestigious  Budget  Committee.  She  Is 
bringing  her  own  personal  perspective 
on  behalf  of  all  of  her  constituents. 
Her  statement  today  personalises 
these  issues  which  sometimes  can  be 
very  abstract.  She  has  brought  down 
to  the  specific  how  the  proposed  pay 
cut  could  adversely  affect  an  individ- 
ual who  is  already  behind  her  neigh- 
bor who  may  be  working  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
very  cogent  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  WrbatI. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  recent  reports  proposing 
the  elimination,  or  down-grading,  of 
the  Federal  regional  centers  in  Kansas 
City.  Boston,  and  Seattle  once  again 
threaten  the  level  of  Federal  services 
Americans  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
their  Oovemment. 

The  business  of  government  is  the 
effective  delivery  of  services.  The  cost- 
effectiveness  of  centralising  those 
services  is  illusory  if  those  services  are 
not  delivered  as  efficiently  as  they 
would  have  been  through  a  more  de- 
centralized approach  and  reducing  the 
number  of  regional  centers  or  central- 
izing their  activities  is  a  step  back- 
wards in  effectively  delivering  those 
services  to  the  intended  recipients. 

The  current  regional  structure  of  10 
mini-Washlngtons  was  created  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  1969  when  it  was  real- 
ized that  there  was  no  reasonable,  ra- 
tional system  which  provided  taxpay- 
ing  Americans  with  access  to  the  serv- 
ices for  which  their  tax  dollars  paid. 
Since  that  time,  the  10  regional  cen- 
ters have  provided  millions  of  people 
around  this  Nation  access  to  Federal 
agencies  they  would  not  have  other- 
wise. Regional  Federal  agencies  have 
the  authority  to  make  expenditures  to 
respond  to  emergency  and  localized 
problems  and  the  familiarity  with  the 
region  necessary  to  make  knowledgea- 
ble decisions  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
area.  The  decentralization  of  our  Oov- 
emment has  also  provided  central 
agency  officials  with  valuable  in^ht 
and  knowledge  of  those  beyond  the 
beltway,  something  la/'iting  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  it  is  not 
only  necessary.  It  is  vital  to  locate  gov- 
ernment service  centers  in  major  pop- 
ulation areas.  Thus,  we  find  concentra- 
tions of  Federal  agency  offices  in  such 
cities  as  Boston,  the  regional  capital 
for  the  New  England  States:  New 
York,  this  Nation's  largest  city,  Phila- 
delphia, serving  the  Mid-Atlantic 
States:  Atlanta,  long  the  focus  point  of 
most  Southern  States:  Chicago,  serv- 
ing the  industrial  complex  of  the 
Great  Lake  States:  Dallas-Fort  Worth, 
serving  the  Southwest;  Denver,  the 
hub  for  Mountain  States:  San  Francis- 
co and  Seattle  serving  the  Western 


coast  and  Kansas  City,  serving  the 
Midwest. 

Historically  the  true  center  of  the 
Midwest.  Kansas  City  currently  serv- 
ices a  four-State  region  consisting  of 
Missouri,  Kansas.  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
and  has  since  1969.  Kansas  City  was 
chosen  based  on  a  number  of  factors: 
the  facilities  available,  the  quality  of 
the  workforce  living  in  the  region,  and 
the  geographic  placement  of  the  four 
State  region's  major  population  cen- 
ters. The  State  capitals  of  the  four 
States  are  all  within  a  short  drive  of 
Kansas  City.  The  mijor  population 
centers  are  easily  within  a  day's  travel. 
The  central  location  of  Kansas  City 
allows  its  regional  Federal  agencies  to 
provide  effective,  knowledgeable  serv- 
ice throughout  the  region  due.  in  part, 
to  ease  of  travel  within  the  region. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  this  is  the  second  time  the 
proposal  to  consolidate  the  regkmal 
centers  has  surfaced.  Last  year  there 
were  rumors  that  the  regional  struc- 
ture would  be  dismantled;  when 
pressed,  administration  officials  left 
the  structure  as  it  now  exists.  During 
the  last  flurry  of  rumors  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  correspond  with  various 
agency  directors  and  the  Secretaries  of 
several  departments.  Let  me  share 
with  you  some  of  the  responses  I  re- 
ceived, just  1  short  year  ago. 

From  David  Stockman  at  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  I  received 
this  comforting  reply  to  my  Inquiry: 
"In  none  of  our  planning  has  the  issue 
of  across-the-board,  government-wide 
removal  of  a  Federal  presence  from  a 
given  dty  or  area  been  raised  *  *  *" 
Malcolm  Baldrige.  in  discussing  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  current 
plans,  stated:  "The  Department  of 
Commerce  recently  eatabUahed  four 
Regional      Administration      Support 


Centers 


one    of    the 


centers 

opened  this  past  July  in  Kanni  City 
providing  100  new  jobs  to  the  Kansas 
City  area."  The  Acting  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Ray  Kline,  stated:  "No  such 
plans  were  reocHnmended  by  our 
paneL"  William  Ruekelahaus,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Envtrommental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  assured  me  that.  "No 
effort  by  our  regional  officials  to 
influence  *  *  *  the  proceM"  had  oc- 
curred. Ms.  Martha  O.  HsMe.  AMlst- 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  responded  by  stating.  "We  are 
not  at  this  point  aware  of  any  specific 
proposals  which  have  been  or  may  be 
advanced  for  ctaantes  to  the  Federal 
regional  structure." 

And  yet.  with  agency  after  agency 
assuring  me  and  the  28.000  civilian  em- 
ployees of  my  region  that  they  know 
of  no  plans  to  realign  the  Federal  re- 
gional structure,  once  again  we  are 
trying  to  save  the  10-region  structure 
from  extinction.  The  administration 
tactics  this  year  include  asking  various 
Federal  employees  to  relocate  volun- 


tarily, casually  mentioning  that  if 
they  don't  take  new  assignments,  it  is 
likely  that  their  current  job  might  not 
exist  in  the  future.  In  the  Department 
of  Labor  office  in  Kansas  City.  I  know 
that  employees  are  being  told  to  put 
their  homes  on  the  market  or  to  bc«in 
looking  for  new  jobs. 

I  searched  the  new  administration 
budget  looking  for  proposed  changes 
in  the  staffing  levels.  It  was  well 
hidden.  The  only  reference  I  could 
locate  was  a  vague  discussion  of  reas- 
sessing levels  of  staffing  and  some  dis- 
cussion of  administrative  streamlining. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  I  received, 
in  writing,  an  explanation  of  adminis- 
tration plans  to  eliminate  the  Federal 
regkmal  structure  that  has  brought 
the  Federal  Government  closer  to 
more  people.  In  the  booklet  entiUed. 
"Management  of  the  United  States 
Government  FY  86,"  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Informs  us 
that,  due  to  advances  in  communlca- 
tlons  and  the  administration's  federal- 
Ism  policy— which  greatiy  reduced  the 
number  of  Federal  assistance  grant 
programs,  there  is  significantly  less 
need  for  the  Federal  field  structure. 
The  structural  change  provides  some 
savings,  as  does  the  loss  of  I.66S  full- 
time  jobs.  This  savings  Is  estimated  for 
fiscal  year  1986  at  $40  million,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  deficit.  Estimates  are  that  the 
loss  of  these  1.600  jobs  will  cost  the 
metropolitan  areas  approximately 
$192  million,  almost  five  times  the  ex- 
pected savings. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  decide  what  pur- 
pose our  Federal  Government  will 
serve.  It  is  time  for  us  to  ensure  that 
all  of  our  citizens  have  equivalent 
access  to  the  programs  created  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  guarantee 
accessibility  to  those  who  are  entiUed 
to  the  services  provided  by  their  tax 
dollars. 

The  disruption  of  the  regional 
center  structure  or  any  loss  or  down- 
grading of  the  Federal  Government's 
presence  in  Kansas  City  would  serious- 
ly affect  the  economy  and  future  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  dty.  The 
Federal  Government  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est employer  In  the  Kansas  City  area, 
providing  emplojrment  to  over  28,000 
residents  of  the  metroplitan  area.  Esti- 
mated Income  earned  in  Federal  em- 
ployment Is  $700  million  In  1985. 

Studies  have  shown  downgrading 
Kinwir  City's  regional  status  would 
move  some  10.000  Jobs  from  our  area 
to  another  Federal  regional  center. 
The  loss  of  10.000  Federal  Jobs,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  administrative  and  cus- 
todial jobs  In  the  private  sector,  would 
be  devastating  to  the  Kansas  City  me- 
troplitan area.  In  addition  to  the  loss 
of  income  to  the  region,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  $320  million  in  other  reve- 
nue would  be  lost  as  well.  There  would 
be  a  significant  loss  of  State  and  local 


revenue  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  if  the 
Federal  Government's  presence  was 
removed  from  Kansas  City.  The  Fed- 
eral worii  force  Is  a  stable  sector  of  the 
local  economy,  and  its  removal  or  dis- 
ruption would  have  a  disastrous  finan- 
cial impact  on  the  entire  community. 

I  am  well  aware  of  our  need,  as  re- 
sponsible legislators,  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  the  deficit  of  our  Federal 
budget.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  enough  money  will  be  saved  to 
justify  reducing  the  effectiveness  of 
our  Government  by  closing  regional 
centers.  In  fact,  it  would  cost  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  both  money  and 
good  will  if  our  Government  were  to 
take  action  to  further  remove  the  abil- 
ity of  our  citizens  to  utilize  Federal 
services.  Those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
must  be  ready  to  take  legislative 
action  to  remedy  the  insensitivity  of 
those  who  would  prey  on  the  Federal 
regional  center  structure  in  a  misguid- 
ed attempt  to  cut  the  budget. 

D  1740 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  his  remarics.  He.  of  course,  has 
spoken  to  a  particular  way  in  which 
service  is  delivered  by  the  Federal 
Government  but  ultimately,  of  course, 
irreqiective  of  what  particular  service 
is  being  performed,  it  is  being  per- 
formed by  a  Federal  Government 
worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  at  the  outset  of 
this  special  order  that  I  would  be 
joined  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
which  I  have  been.  I  might  also  say 
there  are  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
who,  for  reasons  of  scheduling,  could 
not  be  here  on  the  floor  but  who  have 
submitted  a  number  of  statements  to 
me.  I  also  said  that  I  wish  this  special 
order  was  not  necessary,  but  not  only 
have  things  not  improved  since  I  last 
stood  on  this  floor  2  years  ago  to  talk 
about  the  status  of  Federal  employees 
and  their  pay  and  benefits,  they  have 
worsened. 

The  pay  gap  has  widened.  The  re- 
tirement system  is  imder  greater 
attack.  Health  benefits  are  worth  less 
and  morale,  as  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia has  observed,  has  reached  a  new 
low. 

Instead  of  being  embraced  as  part- 
ners in  our  national  commitment  to  re- 
ducing government  spending,  stream- 
lining the  bureaucracy  and  providing 
the  strongest  and  most  effident  de- 
fense system  in  the  world.  Federal  em- 
ployees are  Increadngly  subject  to  rhe- 
torical attacks  on  their  value  to  this 
country.  Neither  the  media,  the  ad- 
ministration nor  the  Congress  liave 
been  honest  with  the  American  people 
about  the  contributions  which  have 
been  made  by  Federal  woricers  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  talented  work 
force  to  serve  the  public. 

The  Federal  Oovemment,  as  is  all 
government  essentially,  is  a  people-in- 
tensive business.  It  Is  basically  people 


serving  people,  the  gentieman  who 
helps  senior  citizens  with  their  tax  re- 
turns, the  woman  who  helps  facilitate 
the  VA  loan,  the  astronaut  who  pQots 
the  space  shuttie,  the  FBI  agent  who 
risks  his  life  in  the  fight  against  crime, 
as  Congressman  Wolf  has  observed. 
All  are  Federal  employees.  Most  of 
these  men  and  women  love  their  jobs 
and  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  being  able 
to  serve  their  coumtry,  but  like  all  of 
us,  one's  enthusiasm  for  one's  job, 
one's  commitment  and  dedication  to 
the  task  at  hand.  Is  directly  related  to 
the  sense  of  worth  that  you  feel  and 
the  benefits  accrued  through  such 
woi^ 

Some  of  the  rhetoric  on  Federal  em- 
ployees, postal  employees  and  retirees 
would  lead  you  to  believe  that  dvil 
servants  are  overcompensated.  under- 
worthed,  have  a  job  for  life,  cannot  be 
fired,  do  not  perform,  and  retire  at  age 
50  on  a  fat-cat  pension.  Mr.  %)eaker, 
that  rhetoric  is  simply  false. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  oivortunity  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Con- 
gressman NoBM**  Dicks,  who  himself 
has  been  a  great  leader  and  very  cogni- 
zant of  the  interests  of  Fedoal  em- 
ployees and  their  importance  to  the 
woridngs  of  our  Federal  servloe.  He 
has  been,  indeed,  a  leader  on  Federal 
employee  issues. 

I  am  hivpy  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentieman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  Membns 
concerned  about  Federal  pay  and  ben- 
efits—in light  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  cut  pay  by  6  percent— should 
also  be  aware  that  our  Federal  person- 
nel systems  would  be  equally  damaged 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment's Pay  for  Performance,  Over- 
time, and  RIF  regulations  that  would 
take  effect  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

Congress  has  blodrad  OPM  pay  for 
performance.  RIF  and  overtime  regu- 
lations since  mld-108S  for  a  number  of 
excellent  reasons  that  remain  valid 
today: 

Before  I  go  into  those  reasons,  let 
me  briefly  summarise  what  these  regu- 
lations purport  to  do  for  Members  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  them: 

Pay  for  performance  regulations 
would  extend  merit  pay  systems  that 
currentiy  apply  to  Federal  managers 
(OS  13  through  15)  to  the  entire  goi- 
eral  schedule.  This  would  eliminate 
within-grade  pay  for  employees  and 
limit  their  eligibility  for  promotions; 

RIP  regulations  Job  retention  would 
be  based  heavily  on  Job  performance 
and  far  leas,  as  under  current  regula- 
tions, upon  seniority.  Bumping  and  re- 
treat rights  would  also  be  strictly  lim- 
ited, competitive  areas  reduced  In  size, 
and  appellate  rights  curtailed.  The 
result  would  enhance  management's 
control— and  discretion— over  who 
stays  and  who  goes  during  a  RIF. 


Reduction  of  overtime  makes  G8-7 
the  cutoff  for  overtime  eligibility. 
($318  per  week.  $16,536  per  year).  It 
eliminates  overtime  eligibility  for 
grades  8  through  10.  (Current  cutoff  is 
$429  per  week.) 

The  OPM  proposals  sound  wonder- 
ful on  paper,  but  disguise  an  attempt 
to  convert  Federal  service  Into  a  politi- 
cal fulcrum  from  which  to  leverage 
policy. 

Publldy.  OPM  states  that  these  reg- 
ulatkms  would  reward  Government's 
best  performers,  minimize  the  impact 
of  RIP'S  on  minorities  and  women,  and 
limit  the  dlsnvtkm  that  occurs  within 
agencies  during  a  reductkm-in-force. 

These  regulations,  in  my  view,  would 
clearly  enable  agmdes  to  undercut 
congressional  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  policy  by  shifting  ocmtrol  from 
career  dvQ  servants  to  political  i4>- 
pcrinteea.  This  game  plan  has  been 
rattan-  badly  stated  in  the  Heritage 
Foundation's  highly  publicized  report. 
"Mandate  for  Leadership  H." 

The  regulations  extend  political  con- 
trol throu^  the  performance  apprais- 
al process. 

The  employee's  performance  ap- 
IMVisal.  under  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, becomes  the  basis  for  pay  in- 
creases, ivombtion.  and  job  retention. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  in  a 
rqp(Vt  that  I  would  like  to  have  re- 
printed In  the  RacoBD  continues  to 
wain  us  that  performance  appraisals 
lack  even  basic  credibility  ammig  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Last  year,  we  enacted  legislation  to 
reform  the  Merit  Pay  Program  for 
managers  that  had  been  a  failure  since 
iU  enactment  in  1977.  We  deliberately 
limited  the  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram to  oiable  agendes  to  test  the  re- 
finemmts  the  act  makes  in  the  per- 
formance appraisal  systems  because 
we  believed  that  these  reforms  re- 
quired thorough  testing  before  they 
could  be  applied  elsewhere  in  govern- 
ment. 

These  facts  alone  would  encourage 
us  to  continue  to  prohibit  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  fnmi  going 
ahead  with  these  regs  in  July. 

But  let  me  now  alert  Membos  to 
what  the  Heritage  Foundation— v^iose 
gameplan  the  admlnlstratbm  dosely 
followed  In  its  first  term  has  to  say  <m 
the  subject  of  performance  am>raisals: 

If  the  polltlcsl  executive  ensures  that  his 
poUtieal  pritvitieB  sre  embodied  In  tbe  per- 
f onnsnoe  evaluation  elements  of  bia  nibor- 
dlnates  and  then  consistently  rewards  per- 
fonnanoe  wtaleh  matchf  those  priorities 
^nA  punishes  p«»4onnsnoe  which  does  not. 
be  will  have  an  effective  Instrument  for  con- 
trolltaig  perMinnel  ss  weU  as  generating 
policy  chance.  (Psge  529.  Msnrtstif  for  Lead- 
eishlpll). 

To  give  Members  the  full  flavor  of 
the  context  of  these  remarics.  I  call 
their  attention  to  Heritage's  charac- 
terization of  career  dvil  servants: 
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One  useful  way  of  analyilnc  bureaucnU 
ta  to  study  the  decree  to  which  they  exhibit 
to  chance  In  leadership.  Four  patterns 
emerce  allowlnc  bureaucrats  to  be  classified 
as:  opponents;  reluctants:  critics:  and  autls- 
tics. 

Opponents  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
policies  of  the  political  executive.  reluctanU 
are  opposed  but  not  Immune  to  persuasion: 
critics  will  support  the  political  executive  as 
lone  M  they  feel  their  views  are  belnt  con- 
sidered: autlstlcs  do  not  support  the  politi- 
cal executive  because  they  consistently 
cannot  hear  or  they  hear  incorrectly  what 
the  poUtlcal  execuUve  wanU  *  *  * 

For  example,  once  identified,  the  political 
executive  can  transfer  opponents  to  routine 
Jobs  where  they  will  have  little  influence 
over  policy. 

So  much  for  objective  performance 
appraisal  protecting  the  interests  of 
minorities  and  women  or  rewarding 
those  who  perform  best  in  any  objec- 
tive sense. 

Any  reform  as  far  reaching  as  those 
proposed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  these  regulations 
would  require  thorough  testing  and  a 
willingness  to  work  closely  with  Feder- 
al employees  to  establish  the  good 
faith  and  confidence  it  would  take  to 
make  these  systems  work  as  OPM  says 
they  should. 

But,  whether  OPM  can  provide  us 
with  an  objective  analysis  of  agency 
tests  is  suspect.  They  have  already 
taken  steps  to  derail  the  Merit  Pay 
reform  enacted  last  year  In  a  number 
of  agencies  by  advising  the  agencies 
that  they  did  not  have  to  pay  further 
merit  increases  until  new  performance 
appraisal  sjrstems  were  In  place. 
Therefore,  employees  who  worked 
hard  last  year  for  high  ratings  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  Merit  Pay  incen- 
tives have  been,  in  many  instances  cru- 
elly denied  their  due. 

OPM  has  shown  no  facility  for  solv- 
ing our  equally  c<nnplicated  morass  in 
other  Federal  pay  systems.  Their 
latest  document  on  reforming  Federal 
pay  is  a  fiasco  based  on  a  methodologi- 
cally unsupportable  theory  that  Fed- 
eral employees  quit  their  Jobs  less  fre- 
quently than  employees  In  the  private 
sector.  The  distinguished  Chair  of  the 
Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits 
Subcommittee  exposed  the  short-oom- 
ings  of  this  analysis  during  hearings 
on  Tuesday. 

Given  OPM's  unwillingness  to  deal 
with  Federal  woricers  and  their  pay 
and  benefits  in  good  faith.  It  seems 
clear  that  we  do  not  want  to  hand  over 
to  them  such  sweeping  additional  au- 
thority with  which  to  batter  Federal 
employees. 

Members  understand  that  we  have  a 
great  stake  in  whether  we  can  main- 
tain high  quality  in  Federal  service.  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  here 
today  who  suggest  that  the  future  of 
Federal  service  in  our  country  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  our  ability  to 
resist  what  the  administration  has 
proposed  In  its  fiscal  1986  package  and 
to  continue  to  block  similarly  misguid- 


ed administrative  actions  that  threat- 
en to  politicise  Federal  service. 

Administrations  have  both  the  right 
and  the  oblivktion  to  chart  new  policy 
directions  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  They  can  alio  tailor  theae  ef- 
forts to  their  political  beliefs.  No  one 
questions  that.  But  if.  in  achieving 
these  ends,  the  means  are  coercive,  if 
they  dlmipt  merit  syitems  eatabUihed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
career  woricf  orce,  such  means  must  be 
blocked. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hotib]  on 
the  work  he  has  done  as  a  member  of 
our  Appropriations  Committee  on  this 
critically  important  Issue.  I  also  salute 
his  work  here  today.  He  has  per- 
formed genuine  service  for  all  Ameri- 
cans by  focusing  our  attention  on  the 
realities  of  Federal  service  today. 

Mr.  HOTiai.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  pointed  remarks 
and  his  comments  about  my  participa- 
tion and  tell  the  gentleman  how 
pleased  I  am  to  work  in  league  with 
him. 

Mr.  DICKS.  We  have  a  lot  more 
work  to  do,  unfortunately,  this  year. 

Mr.  HOTER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman     from     Tennessee      [Mr. 

FOBO]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  ^>eak- 
er.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  Join  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wa^ilng- 
ton  [Mr.  Dicks]  to  say  that  we  all  in 
the  Congren  look  to  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  in  this 
area  as  it  relates  to  Government  em- 
ployees. The  gentl«nan  has  been  that 
true  leader  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokbb]  was  called*  out  to 
Howard  Unlveralty  tonight.  He  had  re- 
served also  an  hour's  time  tonight  on 
Black  History  Month.  Tonight  Is  their 
banquet  leading  up  to  the  dodng  of 
Black  History  Month.  He  is  speaking 
at  one  of  the  largest  black  Institutions 
in  this  Nation,  an  academic  institu- 
tion, that  Is. 

aamuLLSATS 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  6  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokss]  on  Black  History 
Month.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Teimessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  Just  take  30  seconds, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  does 
not  mind.  Just  to  share  one  line  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokxs]  clearly  indi- 


cated, that  February  is  Black  History 
Month,  and  I  think  we  all  recognise  in 
the  proclamations  that  have  been 
Issued  by  the  White  House  and  also  in 
all  other  legialaUve  bodies  that  this 
month  we  are  celebrating  the  impor- 
tant contributions  of  blacA  Americans 
to  the  development  of  this  Nation  in 
the  arts,  education  and  sciences, 
health  care,  technology,  politics,  as 
well  as  other  areas. 

Black  Americans  have  a  rich  history. 
We  Just  would  like  to  pause  In  the 
Ccmgress  at  this  time  with  these  spe- 
cial orders  to  say  that  we  Join  with 
bla^  Americans  and  nonblack  Ameri- 
cans to  say  that  we  are  very  proud  of 
our  contributions  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  black  Americans  in  this 
Natl<m. 

Again  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yIeUtog  to  me. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  thank  him  also  for  his  alliance 
with  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
those  issues  dealing  with  Federal  em- 
ployees are  so  Important  and  Join  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  remarks  regard- 
ing Black  History  Month.  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  the  substantial 
contributions  made  by  the  black  citi- 
sens  of  our  Nation.  Those  contribu- 
tions have  made  this  country  a  strong 
and  free  Nation.  The  gentleman's  re- 
marks and  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sxokb]  are  appropri- 
ate and  I  was  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

D  1800 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing with  my  remarks,  I  want  to  say 
that  my  colleagues  have  addressed  cer- 
tain specific  Issues  during  this  special 
order.  I  would  like  now  to  take  a  few 
more  minutes  and  broadly  address  the 
total  compensation  package  of  Federal 
employees.  That  is  what  this  q>eclal 
order  is  about,  that  is  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  the  status  of  Federal 
employees. 

There  Is  much  demagoguery  about 
what  Federal  employees  are  doing  and 
receiving.  The  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  calls  for  a  5- 
percent  reduction  in  pay  for  Federal 
employees.  The  pay  cut  has  been  ra- 
tionalised by  OMB  as  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  glvebacks  that  employees 
in  the  private  sector  have  surrendered 
to  their  employers. 

The  OMB,  rhetoric  however,  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay  reports 
that  glvebacks  or  not.  Federal  pay  lags 
on  the  average  of  18.28  percent  behind 
the  private  sector. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  The  President's 
Advisory  Committee  has  reported  to 
this  administration  that  Federal  em- 


ployees are  currently  18.25  percent 
behind  those  persons  who  do  similar 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

A  more  conservative  analysis  done 
by  the  Hay-Huggins  Co..  a  well-re- 
spected private  sector  compensation 
consultant,  indicates  that  Federal  pay 
averages  10.3  percent  less  than  the  pri- 
vate sector.  So  the  President's  Adviso- 
ry Committee  says  Federal  employees' 
pay  is  18.25  percent  behind.  Whereas  a 
more  conservative  study  done  by  a  pri- 
vate Institution  reports  that  it  Is  10 
percent  behind. 

Hay-Hugglns  also  reports  that  in 
some  senior  level  Jobs  the  pay  dlacri- 
pancy  of  Federal  employees  runs  as 
high  as  158  percent  behind  their 
neighbors  working  in  the  private 
sector  in  similar  Jobs. 

Ux.  Speaker,  I  am  bringing  forward 
now  a  chart  which  was  prepared  by 
Hay-Huggins.  It  shows  an  analysis  of 
the  pay  gap  from  grades  3  through  15. 
This  chart,  which  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  Hay-Hugglns  study,  does  not  show 
the  much  larger  pay  discrepancies  be- 
tween senior  executives,  the  16's.  17's. 
and  18's,  and  their  counterparts  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  law  says  that  Federal  pay  will 
not  be  set  politically  but  through  an 
objective  formula.  However  for  the 
last  8  years  under  two  administrations 
of  different  parties  that  has  not  been 
the  case. 

The  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act 
provides  that,  armed  with  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, the  President,  acting  with  the 
advice  of  the  Federal  Pay  Advisory 
Committee,  would  recommend  a  pay 
increase  to  keep  civil  servants  on  par 
with  their  neighbors  who  worii  for 
General  Motors,  IBM,  or  Xerox.  The 
annual  raise.  Mr.  Spieaker.  is  not  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment. 

It  is  a  comparability  adjustment  to 
keep  Federal  workers,  nonpolltically, 
after  analysis  by  the  President's  Pay 
Advisory  Committee,  even  with  their 
neighbors  who  work  in  the  private 
sector.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  infla- 
tion and  it  is  tied  in  no  way  to  the 
cost-of-living  adjustments  afforded  re- 
tirees. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment argues  that  pay  alone  cannot  be 
considered  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining that  Federal  compensation  is 
equivalent  to  private  sector  compensa- 
tion. While  pay,  of  course,  is  the  para- 
mount concern.  I  agree  with  OPM 
that  total  compensation  is  Important 
to  review. 

But  what  does  the  Hay-Hugglns 
study  say  about  total  compensation? 
The  next  graph  refers  to  a  number  of 
elements  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion. The  graph  indicates  that  the 
only  area  where  Federal  compensation 
exceeds  the  private  sector  is  In  the 
pension  area.  The  study  shows  that 
Federal  pensions  are  6.4  percent  more 


generous,  generally  speaking,  than  the 
private  sector. 

Now,  we  who  represent  large  nimi- 
bers  of  Federal  employees  want  to 
honestly  reflect  the  fact  that  their  re- 
tirement system  is  a  good  one.  We 
heard  the  gentlonan  from  Washing- 
ton say  that  his  grandfather  and  his 
uncle  went  to  work  for  the  Federal 
Government,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
they  could  have  received  higher  pay  In 
another  Job  in  the  private  sector  be- 
cause they  were  conoemed  about  their 
retirement  benefits.  They  went  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Government 
which  in  turn  made  a  commitment  to 
them  that  it  would  pay  them  certain 
benefits  upon  their  retirement. 

But  the  pensions  afforded  Federal 
employees  come  nowhere  near  making 
up  for  the  other  shortfalls. 

The  CivU  Service  Retirement 
System  has  been  described  In  exagger- 
ated terms  and  with  the  use  of  self- 
serving  statistics  to  reach  conclusions 
that  the  system  is  unstjJtle  and  overly 
generous.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  that  system  is 
neither. 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Syst«n  currently  has  five  times  the  re- 
serves needed  to  pay  Federal  annuities 
as  they  become  due.  Unfortunately. 
OPM  is  about  the  task  of  convincing 
the  American  people  that  the  unftmd- 
ed  liability  of  the  system  Impacts  on 
the  deficit.  In  point  of  fact,  nnftmded 
liability  is  only  a  guess  about  what 
could  hi4>pen  if  all  presmt  and  future 
obligations  had  to  be  paid  at  trnoe. 

Edwin  Hustead  of  Hay  Associates  In- 
dicated in  testimony  before  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee that  "Unfunded  liability  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  solvency  of  the  cur- 
rent system.  It  cannot,"  he  said,  "be 
equated  with  present  or  future  debt" 

But  as  I  have  said,  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System  Is  a  good  one.  but 
it  is  not  one  which  is  overly  genooua. 

Ask  over  half  of  the  Federal  annu- 
itants who  receive  less  than  $1,000  per 
month  or  ask  half  of  the  currmt  Fed- 
eral employees  who  will  never  reodve 
an  annuity. 

The  average  dvil  service  annuity  Is  a 
lot  less  than  some  of  the  sensational 
stories  prompted  by  the  Grace  Com- 
mission and  others  would  have  you  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  remember 
that  dvil  service  retirement  Is  not.  as  I 
have  said,  a  welfare  program.  It  Is  part 
of  a  compensation  package  for  services 
performed. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
Interpreted  Federal  pension  benefits 
to  be  a  contractual  right  under  law. 
the  political  branches  of  Government 
ought  to  take  heed  of  Justice  Black's 
words,  and  I  quote:  "Great  nations, 
like  great  men.  should  keep  their 
word." 

We  have  made  a  pledge  to  the  Con- 
gressman's imde  and  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Federal  employees  that 


If  they  come  to  work  for  us,  if  they 
stay  working  for  us.  then  when  they 
are  ready  to  retire  they  will  receive 
certain  benefits.  And  In  reliance  <m 
the  promise  they  have  remained  stead- 
fast in  service  to  all  of  us  who  live  in 
thIsNatlosL 

We  ouilit.  as  Hugo  Black  said,  like 
great  nations,  keep  our  word. 

Any  reduction  in  the  retirement  pro- 
gram, whether  you  consider  it  fata*.  In- 
adequate at  extravagant,  will  have  an 
advene  affect  aa  the  growing  total 
compensatloD  gap  with  the  iwlvate 
sector,  that  18.25-peroent  gap  that  the 
Vvf  Advisory  Committee  has  found 
exists  between  Federal  employees  and 
their  neighbors  who  work  In  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  administration  Is  also  proposing 
i^man^mm.  In  the  Federal  employee 
health  benefit  program  that  will  eff ec- 
thrdy  reduce  the  boieftts  or  Increase 
the  hMMranre  premiums  for  all  em- 
ployees, with  perhaps  the  exceptions 
of  the  youngest,  healthiest,  unmarried 
employees. 

Mr.  e^ieaker.  I  do  not  carry  the  Gov- 
ernment's health  insurance.  I  do  not 
carry  It  because  my  wife's  health  in- 
surance throu^  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Sdiodl  System  is  better.  And 
therefore  I  would  be  wasting  money  to 
buy  the  Federal  employee  health  ben- 
efit program  which  under  this  admln- 
istratton  has  beoi  reduced  in  value. 

A  1983  study  by  the  Mercer  Co.  tot 
the  House  Post  Office  and  CtvU  Serv- 
ice Committee  indicated  that  health 
benefits  provided  to  Federal  employ- 
ees fell  2130  percent  behind  those  of- 
f oed  In  the  private  sector. 

Ladles  and  gentlemm.  for  those  who 
work  In  the  private  sector,  for  those  of 
you  who  bdleve  that  the  Federal  em- 
ployee health  benefit  program  is  far 
more  generous  than  the  i»fvate  sector, 
let  me  r^^eat  that  statistic.  The 
Meroer  Co.  found  that  the  Fedoal  em- 
ployee health  boiefit  program  fell 
21.50  pocent  behind  those  offered  in 
the  pitinate  sector. 

In  addltkm  to  that,  and  this  was  a 
startling  figure  to  me  but  reflective  of 
the  fact  that  I  take  my  Insursnce 
through  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Board  of  Educaticm  with  my  wife,  the 
Meroer  Co.  found  that  not  only  are  we 
behind  the  mlvate  sector,  but  that  we 
are  18JM  percent  behind  State  and 
munldpiJ  plans. 

a    1810 

States  and  municipalities  provide 
their  onployees  with  better  health 
benefit  programs  than  does  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Congiesswwnan  Mabt  Ross  Oaka> 
is  submitting  a  statemoit.  That  state- 
ment qx>ke  to  the  Federal  employee 
health  benefits.  I  know  she  touched 
on  her  excellent  legislation  making 
much-needed  Improvements  in  the 
program. 
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My  colleagues  have  also  addressed 
other  aspects  of  Federal  employment 
this  afternoon.  Each  of  them  has  a 
vast  amount  of  expertise  In  the  area  In 
which  he  or  she  has  spoken. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
again  like  to  point  to  this  chart  show- 
ing the  health  benefits  adjudged  by 
private  sector  analysis  to  be  below  the 
private  sector.  Executive  perks  have 
been  adjudged  to  be  below  the  private 
sector.  And  pay.  using  the  conservative 
figure,  has  been  adjudged  to  be  10.3 
percent  behind  the  private  sector. 
Death  and  disability  benefits  have 
been  adjudged  by  that  same  study  to 
be  a  percentage  point  behind  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

My  friends,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
remember,  when  dealing  as  employers, 
as  the  Members  of  Congress  are  in 
dealing  with  Federal  employees,  con- 
trary to  some  of  the  rhetoric  not  only 
of  this  administration  but  of  previous 
administrations.  Federal  employees 
are  not  receiving  too  generous  com- 
pensation and  too  generous  benefits. 

These  facts  show  starkly  that  that  is 
not  the 


UM 


FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoTxa].   

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  reduce  pay  fur- 
ther, contrary  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  pay  advisory  committee  which 
said  that  we  ought  not  to  reduce  any 
benefits  that  the  Federal  employee 
now  has.  then  we  will  be  in  grave  risk 
of  losing  some  of  the  best  employees 
we  have.  In  the  competitive  free 
market  system  that  this  administra- 
tion speaks  to  and  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  we  will  be 
imable  to  compete  to  fill  those  Jobs,  to 
recruit  young  people  into  public  serv- 
ice, to  insure  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
service  continues  to  be.  as  It  is  now, 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  to  rep- 
resent as  does  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia, large  numbers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. They  perform  vital  services 
on  a  daily  basis  for  all  Americans. 

I  say  in  many  of  my  speeches  that  I 
had  the  great  privilege  of  serving  in 
the  Maryland  State  Senate  for  12 
years,  the  last  4  of  which  I  was  presi- 
dent of  that  body.  During  the  period 
of  time  that  I  served  in  the  BCaryland 
Senate  I  had  approximately  1  percent 
State  employees  living  in  my  district.  I 
was  as  committed  to  protecting  the 
pay  and  benefits  of  State  employees 
then  as  I  am  now  to  the  pay  and  bene- 
fits of  Federal  employees. 

I  am  so  committed  because  I  believe 
it  Is  in  the  national  Interest  to  have 


public  employees  who  perform  some  of 
the  most  important  functions  In  this 
Nation,  that  are  highly  motivated  and 
feel  that  their  employer  recognlies 
and  appreciates  their  worth  and  com- 
mitment to  the  greatness  of  this 
NaUon. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  participating 
in  this  special  order.  I  look  forward  to 
closely  working  with  the  gentleman 
and  other  colleaguea  who  have  spoken. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
want  to  compliment  both  gentlemen 
for  the  woric  that  they  have  done  on 
this  issue.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
this  presentation  really  brings  out  the 
truth  from  the  Hayes  Repint  about 
employee  benefits.  It  Is  probably  the 
most  ludd  presentation  that  I  have 
ever  seen  and  really  gets  rid  of  all 
those  myths  which  have  been  created 
by  people  who  are  trying  to  do  damage 
to  a  great  civil  service  system.  So  both 
of  srou  are  to  be  commended  for  this. 

I  appreciate  my  good  friend  from 
Virginia  yielding.  I  think  this  gives  us 
the  real  facts,  the  real  truth,  and  what 
we  have  to  do  is  get  that  out  to  the 
rest  of  the  Members  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  order  is 
of  course  to  try  to  project  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  what  the  facts  are.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  gmtleman 
from  Washington.  If  the  American 
public  knows  the  facts,  that  is.  If  the 
American  public  realiies  the  disparity 
between  present  pay  and  benefits  of 
Federal  employees  and  neighbors  and 
friends  who  work  In  the  private  sector 
then  I  think  those  Americans  are 
going  to  respond  to  this  Coogre«  that 
they  do  not  want  to  see  Federal  em- 
ployees treated  unfairly  and  they  do 
not  want  to  see  pay  cut. 

They  are  going  to  respond  to  this 
Congress  that  they  do  not  want  retire- 
ment benefits  cut  when  such  benefits 
are  part  of  a  pledge  made  by  the 
American  Oovemment  to  its  employ- 
ees. They  do  not  want  health  and  re- 
tirement benefits  redxioed  below  what 
is  a  fair  level.  We  must  be  able  to  com- 
l>ete  effectively  in  the  marketplace  for 
employees  who  are  highly  motivated 
and  capable  Individuals. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  for  his  presen- 
tation. I  think  It  is  very,  very  persua- 
sive and  I  appreciate  It  very  much. 
•  Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
this  much-needed  discussion  on  issues 
which  affect  Federal  employees  and 
retirees.  There  are  well  over  2  million 
employees  in  the  civil  service— consci- 


entious and  hard-working  people  who 
have  chosen  public  service  as  a  career. 
Not  so  long  ago.  those  who  chose  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Government 
were  much  admired  by  their  fellow 
dtlsens.  Bright  young  men  and  women 
from  schools  across  the  country  pre- 
pued  to  serve  their  country  in  their 
req»ectlve  career  fields,  by  working  for 
the  spectrum  of  Federal  agencies 
which  provide  services  to  all  sectors  of 
our  society. 

Today,  however,  I  fear  that  our  Fed- 
eral employees  are  mlsimderstood  and 
resented  by  too  many  Americans.  And 
the  unfortunate  basis  for  this  situa- 
tion Is  that  the  current  administration 
has  consistently  attacked  Federal  em- 
ployees as  oveipald.  overeompensated. 
and  unproductive. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  this  character- 
isation of  the  Federal  work  force  Is  far 
from  the  truth.  Today.  I  challenge  the 
American  public  to  listen  carefully  to 
the  true  facts  regarding  pay.  compen- 
sation, and  working  conditions  for 
Federal  employees  and  retirees.  I  ask 
the  American  public  to  think  carefully 
about  the  many  vital  service*  our  Fed- 
eral employees  provide.  From  small 
businessmen  to  small  farmers;  from 
the  elderly  Social  Security  recipient  to 
the  young  college  stiident;  from  the 
business  men  and  women  Involved  in 
trade  around  the  world  to  the  house- 
wife and  mother  mailing  a  letter  to 
her  family  across  the  country— all 
Americans  rely  on  services  provided  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  And  these 
services  do  not  Just  happen  on  their 
own.  They  are  the  product  of  our 
hard-worklng  and  proud  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  we  should  never  take 
them  for  granted. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Hotkk.  for  orga- 
nliing  this  effort  to  educate  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  issues  affecting  Fed- 
eral employees  and  retirees.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  wlU  discuss  the  real 
story  behind  pay  for  Federal  workers, 
which— far  from  being  excessive— lags 
behind  pay  for  private-sector  workers 
by  an  average  of  10  percent.  Many  will 
talk  about  benefits  for  civil  service  re- 
tirees, which  the  administration  has 
attempted  to  portray  as  overly  gener- 
ous and  undeserved.  I  urge  the  public 
to  carefully  consider  these  facts  and 
figures— for  they  will  show  that  Feder- 
al employees  and  retirees  are  not  an 
undue  drain  on  the  Federal  budget  as 
the  administration  claims.  Rather, 
they  are  receiving  the  pay  and  bene- 
fits they  have  worked  hard  for  and  de- 
serve. 

I  would  like  to  focus  the  remainder 
of  my  remarks  on  an  issue  which  af- 
fects up  to  one-quarter  of  the  Federal 
civilian  work  force— due-process  rights 
for  employees  in  the  excepted  service, 
who  are  faced  with  adverse  personnel 


actions.  The  "excepted  service"  Is  a 
term  given  to  a  wide  variety  of  civil 
service  positions  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  competitive  hiring  process.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  over  500.000  excepted 
service  employees  in  executive  agen- 
cies. 

Employees  hired  through  the  ex- 
cepted service  include  attorneys,  scien- 
tists, physicians,  chaplains,  handi- 
capped workers,  and  certain  mldlevel 
administrative  positions.  These  posi- 
tions are  excepted  from  the  competi- 
tive process  because  qualifications  are 
measured  in  another  way— such  as  the 
bar  exam  for  attorneys— or  it  is  im- 
practical to  have  an  examination. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  become 
very  concerned  about  the  lack  of  due 
process  rights  for  excepted  service  em- 
ployees when  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tions are  taken  against  them.  Unlike 
competitively  hired  employees,  em- 
ployees under  excepted  service  ap- 
pointments, who  are  not  veterans,  may 
be  suspended  for  long  periods,  reduced 
in  grade  or  pay,  and  even  terminated 
from  their  positions,  without  any 
notice  or  cause  for  the  action— in 
short,  without  any  due  process.  I 
submit  that  this  situation  is  conu>lete- 
ly  at  odds  with  our  system  of  Justice, 
and  I  believe  it  is  time  that  Congress 
enact  a  remedy. 

Recently.  I  introduced  H.R.  917.  a 
bill  to  give  excepted  service  employees 
the  same  procedural  rights  enjoyed  by 
other  civil  service  employees  in  ad- 
verse action  situations.  These  rights 
include  giving  30  days  advance  notice 
of  an  adverse  action;  the  right  to  re- 
spond in  writing;  and,  most  important- 
ly, the  right  to  I4>peal  to  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  which  is  an 
independent  agency.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee  will  consider  this  much- 
needed  legislation  in  the  near  future. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Personnel  and  Moderniza- 
tion. I  am  also  working  with  Postal 
Service  employees  who  feel  they  do 
not  have  access  to  an  independent  and 
objective  i4>peal  in  adverse  action  situ- 
ations. 

Again.  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
participating  in  this  forum.  I  intend  to 
work  actively  to  ensure  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals,  to  severely 
reduce  pay  and  benefits  for  Federal 
and  Postal  workers  and  retirees,  are 
not  enacted  by  this  Congress.9 
•  Ux.  DTSON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  want 
first  to  thank  the  Speaker  for  dedicat- 
ing this  special  order  to  a  discussion  of 
the  problems  faced  by  Oovemment 
workers  today.  The  problems  are 
severe.  We  must  bring  these  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  voter. 
But  more  importantly,  we  must  bring 
relief  and  support  to  the  civil  servants 
who  shoulder  the  burden  of  convert- 
ing our  laws  and  policies  into  results. 

Without  the  dedication  and  commit- 
ment of  Oovemment  workers,  the  laws 


we  enact  in  this  Chamber  would  be 
completely  meaningless.  If  It  were  not 
for  the  corps  of  trained  civU  servants 
that  are  needed  to  make  these  pro- 
grams work  there  would  be  no  envl- 
nmmental  protection  projects,  no 
strong  national  defense,  no  excellence 
in  public  education  nor  any  Social  8e- 
cturity  Program.  They  are  the  manag- 
ers and  workers  that  perform  the  Gov- 
ernment's business.  They  are  the 
people  who  have  day  to  day  revonsl- 
billty  for  seeing  that  the  publie's 
needs  are  met  In  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  manner. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absurd  to 
set  national  goals  and  then  declare 
war  on  the  workers  who  are  re^wnal- 
ble  for  achieving  these  goals.  Tet  that 
is  exactly,  as  we  all  know,  what  this 
admiidstration  has  done.  The  Presi- 
dent omitted  any  mention  of  this  in 
his  recent  State  of  the  Union  Addrew. 
but  for  the  Government  workerB,  that 
speech  did  not  herald  any  "Second 
American  Revolution."  Instead  it  an- 
nounced the  second  anault  in  a  long 
and  bitter  war  against  the  Jobs,  pay, 
pensions,  boieflts  and  morale  of  the 
civil  scrviOG 

This  mudi  was  made  dear  recently 
by  the  administratlim's  tavte  ultima- 
tum that  either  dvfl  servants  aeoqit  a 
5  pncent  pay  cut  or  cut  their  worii 
force  by  35,000  Jobs. 

The  Defense  Department,  as  the 
largest  dvU  service  employer,  has  had 
an  active  role  in  the  administration's 
guerrilla  war  against  Federal  employ- 
ees. Since  IMl,  it  has  been  contracting 
out  to  mlvate  sector  contraetorB  every 
conceivable  f^mction  mtnisted  to  dvfl 
servants.  Most  likely,  therefwe,  the 
Defense  Department  would  lead  the 
way  in  any  dvfl  service  eutbadcs  by 
st^>plng  up  its  contracting  out  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  represent  a  con- 
gressional district  with  five  military 
installations,  so  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  problems  assodatifd  with  ccmtract- 
ing  out  Defense  Department  func- 
tions. 

The  admlnlsteation  uses  the  rhetoric 
of  "cost  saving  reforms"  to  doak  most 
of  its  efforts  to  reduce  dvfl  service 
compensation.  Contracting  out  is  simi- 
larly put  forward  as  a  means  for  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  operating  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Before  the  Pentagon  converts  an  ac- 
tivity from  dvfl  service  to  private  con- 
tractors, it  must  be  demonstrated  that 
the  private  sector  can  perform  the 
same  tasks  now  assigned  to  Govern- 
ment workers  for  at  least  10-pereent 
less  than  the  current  costs  of  the  ac- 
tivity; 10  percent  is  no  small  savings, 
and  since  the  Pentagon  converted 
15.000  dvfl  service  Jobs  to  private  con- 
tracts between  1981  and  1983. 1  would 
antldpate  that  they  can  document 
considerable  cost  savings  for  the  tax- 
payers. 


As  you  probably  already  know,  the 
Pentagon  does  have  figures  that  pur- 
port to  show  some  cost  savings.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  figures  are  entirely  unbe- 
lievable. Ftequently  when  caknilatlng 
the  savings  from  anr  single  activity 
the  costs  of  conducting  the  "cost  com- 
parison survey"  Is  omitted.  So  are  the 
costs  of  severance  pay  and  retirement 
benefits  that  must  be  paid  to  employ- 
ees that  leave  the  service.  Nor  is  there 
a  strict  aoooonttng  Iwpt  of  cost  over- 
runs or  billing  fraud  arising  from  A-76 
contracts— as  contracting  out  is  offi- 
cially known. 

Some  150,000  woricers  are  employed 
at  dvfl  service  activities  that  could 
conceivably  be  contracted  out.  So  I 
was  understandably  shodted  at  the 
Pentagon's  inabflity  to  Justify  iU 
ptdiey.  Ilierefme.  when  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  considering 
the  flKal  year  1984  Defense  Authmi- 
aatlon  Act.  I  introduced  a  provisi<m 
that  would  require  yeariy  reports  to 
Congress  on  the  actual  savings  being 
reallwd  througb  A-76. 

The  Committee  shared  my  skepti- 
dam  about  the  wisdom  of  contracting 
out  and  accepted  by  amendment  The 
Pentagon's  first  report  has  recently 
been  submitted.  It  is  now  under  review 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Though  several  issues  are  left  unre- 
solved by  the  repMt.  I  believe  there  Is 
ample  evidence  to  oondude  that  this 
potior  is  pomywlse  and  pound  f ocdish. 

In  my  opinion,  most  of  the  Penta- 
gon's A-76  contracts  have  not  saved 
the  taxpayers  any  mraiey.  As  often  as 
not.  it  results  in  lower  quality  wmk 
betaog  done  at  greater  expense.  Nor 
does  it  always  increase  the  managerial 
flexibflity  of  local  Commanding  Offi- 
cers. It  can  instead  restrict  their  op- 
tions by  binding  Commanding  Officers 
in  a  U^tly  worded  legal  cmtracL 

But  these  are  Just  short-term  costs. 
The  long-term  effects  of  the  policy  is 
to  drive  from  the  ranks  of  the  dvfl 
service  the  dedicated  career  prof  es- 
sionals  without  whom  the  Govem- 
ntent  simply  cannot  function.  And  as 
much  as  any  other  reason,  this  is  why 
I  adamantly  on>ose  the  policy. 

Civfl  servants  are  paid  30^iat»it 
leas  than  their  private  sector  counter- 
parts, and  that  differential  gets  wider 
every  year.  They  must  ctmtrlbute  7 
percent  of  their  gross  pay  to  the  re- 
tirement f imd.  Health  benefits  are  re- 
duced on  one  side  by  the  skyrodceting 
increase  in  health  care  costs  and  cm 
the  other  side  the  parsimonious  refus- 
al of  the  administration  to  increase  its 
pranium  contribution.  The  adminis- 
tration's program  of  reductions  in 
force,  in  effect,  put  aU  workers  on  per- 
petual notice.  If  their  agency  isn't 
eliminated,  its  wortc  force  may  be.  And 
the  contracting  out  policy  threatens  to 
eliminate  their  Jobs  altogether. 

These  assaults  on  Federal  workers 
do  a  disservice  to  the  public  and  an  in- 
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justice  to  the  dvU  service.  In  the 
comlnc  2  years,  we  here  In  the  Con- 
gress must  be  ready  and  willing  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  rebuOd  the 
confidence  of  the  Federal  woi^  force. 
We  must  defend  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement sjrstem.  We  must  work  for 
pay  comparability.  We  must  protect 
the  Federal  employee  health  benefit 
plan.  And  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
foolhardiness  of  contracting  out  does 
not  drive  from  public  service  skilled 
workers  who  have  dedicated  their  ca- 
reers to  the  Ooverament.* 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1M6  budget  proposals,  we 
once  more  are  faced  with  the  unpleas- 
ant and.  so  far.  seemingly  impossible 
task  of  reducing  our  Federal  deficit. 

And.  once  more,  the  proposals  sug- 
gest that  we  accomplish  this,  in  part, 
by  penaliiing  the  very  people  who 
keep  this  Oovemment  operating— the 
1.7  million  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

I  recognise  the  need  for  budget  re- 
straint, and  I  stand  ready  to  support 
logical,  reasonable  budget-reduction 
proponls.  But  it  is  unconscionable  to 
lay  this  heavy  burden  on  the  backs  of 
the  lojral  Federal  employees,  whose 
pay  already  lags  alarmingly  behind 
comparable  pay  in  the  private  sector. 

Let  us  remember— a  Federal  employ- 
ee is  also  a  Federal  taxpayer,  and  a 
father  or  a  mother,  or  someone  Just 
getting  started.  A  Federal  employee 
has  to  buy  groceries,  make  the  month- 
ly mortgage  or  rent  pajrments.  And 
the  ctimulative  effect  of  limited  and 
delayed  pay  increases  in  recent  years 
is  making  it  harder  and  harder  to  meet 
those  financial  obligations. 

Compelling  these  employees  to  take 
a  5-peroent  pay  cut  is  unfeeling  and.  to 
me.  unthinkable.  The  last  time  such 
proposal  was  made  seriously  was 
during  the  Oreat  Depression. 

A  recent  study  of  comparability  of 
pay  in  the  public  sector  and  pay  in  the 
private  sector  showed  that  our  Federal 
workers  are  making  about  18-percent 
less  than  their  counterparts.  In  other 
words,  they  already  are  doing  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  helping  keep 
the  deficit  down.  To  ask  them  to  do 
even  more  simply  is  not  equitable. 

One  argxunent  used  to  rebutt  this 
comparability  gap  is  that  Federal  em- 
ployees traditionally  have  had  such 
superior  health  and  retirement  bene- 
fits that  such  fringes  more  than  bal- 
anced the  pay  differentlaL  That  argu- 
ment has  not  been  valid  for  a  number 
of  years,  as  the  private  sector  has 
caught  up  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment in  the  benefits  packages  offered 
to  employees. 

Another  argument  that  has  come 
Into  vogue  Just  in  the  last  year  or  so  is 
that  during  the  recent  lean  years  of 
the  recession  millions  upon  millions  of 
American  workers,  particularly  those 
in  unions,  had  to  agree  to  give-back  in 
cuts  of  pay  and  benefits,  so  the  compa- 


nies for  which  they  worked  could  stay 
healthy.  This  argument  also  is  flawed. 
If  any  of  us  thinks  that  these  unions 
did  not  exact  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the 
concessions,  then  you  are  misin- 
formed. The  unions  left  the  bargain- 
ing tables  with  packages  that  included 
increased  Job  protection.  In  1M4. 
three  out  of  every  four  collectlve-bar- 
gaintaig  agreements  included  provi- 
sions to  protect  workers  during  tech- 
nological change,  work  transfer  or 
plant  closings.  Some  of  the  agree- 
ments resulted  in  sto^  ownership 
plans  for  the  employees. 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  1986  pri- 
vate salary  incraaaes  are  ezpecCad  to 
average  about  6.9  percent,  as  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  continues  and  private 
sector  workers  b^in  to  reap  more  of 
the  rewards. 

It  is  time  to  let  our  Federal  employ- 
ees reap  lewaids  as  well,  and  they 
would  be  lU-served  if  they  are  dented 
them.  Federal  employees  have  been 
denied  far  too  long.  They  have  seen 
scheduled  pay  Increases  delayed,  and 
cost-of-living  adjustments  Hlminaffi! 
or  deferred. 

Let  me  share  an  alarming  statistic 
with  you.  Since  1970.  ocmsumer  prices 
have  climbed  309  percent.  Private 
sector  workers,  during  those  IS  years, 
have  seen  their  pay  increase  by  391 
percent— almost  a  teeak-even  point. 
But  during  that  15-jrear  period.  Feder- 
al pay  climbed  only  322  percent— a  loss 
of  about  one-third  in  purchasing 
power. 

It  is  truly  smsiing  that  we  still  have 
loyal,  hard-working  Federal  employ- 
ees. This  Nation  is  blessed  with  dedi- 
cated Federal  workers,  but  Craogress  is 
straining  their  patience  by  using  the 
Federal  deficit,  year  after  year,  as  an 
excuse  to  give  them  marginal  pay  in- 


I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  past  years  and  predicted  that 
such  shabby  treatment  of  our  Federal 
employees  would  result  in  an  exodus 
of  capable,  highly  skilled  workers  fMm 
the  Federal  woik  force  into  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  is  no  longer  a  predlo- 
tlon.  it  is  a  fact  Clvtl  servants  are  leav- 
ing OovemnMnt  servloe  In  large  num- 
bers. Top  college  graduates  are  being 
discouraged  from  making  dvll  servloe 
a  career. 

We  cannot  seriously  consider  a  6- 
peroent  pay  cut  on  Uv  of  everything 
else  the  Federal  employees  have  had 
to  shoulder. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  reject  the 
pay  cut  proposal  overwhelmingly  and 
at  an  early  time  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess.* 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Joined 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Cran- 
mlttee  in  1978  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress.  During  that  time  I  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  what  a 
tough  Job  dvU  servants  have,  and  also 
what  a  good  Job  they  do. 


In  many  ways,  I  consider  myself  old- 
fashioned.  My  values  are  those  of  an- 
other era.  I  believe  in  the  family,  hard 
work,  and  in  treating  fellow  human 
beings  with  dignity  and  respect.  I  also 
believe  that  we  are  fundamentally  a 
good  country,  and  that  we  have  a  good 
Oovemment.  When  I  was  growing  up. 
pulillc  employ  'es  were  considered  dvll 
servants.  I  still  view  them  that  way. 

Public  employees  do  serve  the 
public.  I  don't  think  they  work  any 
less  hard  than  their  counterparts  in 
the  private  sector.  I  think  that  much 
of  the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled 
against  Oovemment  employees  recent- 
ly has  been  unfair  and  unjustified.  It 
is  the  overreactlon  of  individuals  who 
view  public  servloe  as  merely  a  tempo- 
rary assignment  and  as  a  way  to  en- 
hance themselves  personally. 

Cutbacks  to  well  deserved  retirement 
programs.  COLA's.  and  hard  earned 
salaries  are  not  the  way  to  insure  that 
our  Oovemment  operates  effldently. 
It  is  bad  policy,  and  it  is  bad  for 
morate  of  the  many  dedicated  public 
servants  who  make  certain  that  this 
country  keeps  on  running— to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  the  Postal  Service— 
through  rain,  sleet,  or  snow. 

Oovemment  employees  are  an  easy 
mark  for  this  admlnistratlcm.  Like  the 
poor  and  minorities,  they  don't  have 
the  dout  of  other  interest  groups,  but 
I  know  that  I  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  realise  Just  how  im- 
portant and  how  good  a  job  Oovem- 
ment workers  do.  We  all  depend  on 
them  dally.  Let's  appreciate  them,  in- 
stead of  threatening  them  with  unfair 
and  imreallstlc  budget  cuts.* 
•  Mr.  DWnai  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
^^raker.  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Sxsmr  Hotbu  for  bring- 
ing this  special  order  to  my  attention. 
I,  too.  am  concerned  about  the  admin- 
istration proposals  ss  they  affect  the 
Federal  work  force  and  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  Q>eak  out  on  their 
behalf. 

As  you  are  aware  Mr.  Speaker,  Fed- 
eral workers  play  a  critical  role  in  the 
strength  of  our  country.  They  are  the 
hii^ly  skilled  and  competent  men  and 
women  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  who  are  performing  invaluable 
resewch;  the  people  who  make  certain 
that  Sodal  Security  checks  are  paid 
on  time  to  our  senior  dtlaens,  and  the 
dependable  letter  carriers.  Like  most 
Americans,  the  Federal  employee 
works  hard  and  tries  to  make  ends 
meet. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  once 
again  proposed  a  number  of  changes 
to  the  dvll  service  retirement  system. 
Among  them  are  delaying  the  retire- 
ment age.  imposing  severe  penalties 
for  early  retirement  and  changing  the 
method  for  calculating  annuities.  Pri- 
vate sector  employers  have  recognized 
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the  importance  of  having  a  sound  re- 
tirement system  in  recruiting  and 
keeping  top  talent.  Reductions  in  dvll 
service  benefits  will  continue  to  dis- 
courage qualified  and  experienced  in- 
dividuals from  Joining  and  remaining 
in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  security  of  the  dvll  service  re- 
tirement system  and  the  need  for  an 
equitable  pay  scale  must  be  a  major 
concern  among  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I.  for  one.  am  deeply  concerned 
by  the  misinformation  about  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Program  which 
exists  in  so  many  quarters  today.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  correct  the  mistakes  and 
dearly  present  the  facts  about  the 
system.  Proposals  to  impose  further 
reductions  on  Federal  retirees  and  vox- 
ployees  would  make  it  impossible  for 
th«n  to  maintain  their  current  stand- 
ard of  living.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
^leaker,  during  the  last  Presidential 
«»^mpyigfi  one  of  the  fundamental 
topics  of  debate  was  the  issue  of  "fair- 
ness." The  President  claimed  to  be 
personally  hurt  by  charges  that  his 
polldes  were  unfair  to  certain  groups, 
or  that  they  favored  one  group  over 
another.  Since  his  reelection,  the 
President  has  gone  right  on  claiming 
that  his  policies  are  fair,  while  in  prac- 
tice and  effect,  it  is  very  dear  that 
they  are  not.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evi- 
dent than  in  his  treatment  of  this  Nsr 
tlon's  public  servants. 

The  administration  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  this  Nation  is  experiencing 
the  strongest  economic  growth  since 
the  1950's.  President  Reagan  has 
claimed  on  numerous  occasions  that 
"America  is  back,"  and  that  we  are 
"poised  for  greatness."  Tet  one  par- 
ticular group  has  paid  a  severe  price 
for  this  renewed  prosperity,  and  are 
again  being  told  that  they  may  have  to 
pay  an  even  higher  price  if  this  pros- 
perity is  to  continue. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  a 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  that  would 
have  the  severest  effect  on  the  Federal 
woriL  force  in  the  history  of  the  dvll 
service.  It  again  proposes  significant 
changes  in  the  retirement  system  and 
the  Health  Benefits  Pro-am.  two 
areas  that  have  already  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  Reagan  years. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
President  has  proposed  that  dvlllan 
Federal  employees  take  a  5  percent 
cut  in  pay,  an  unprecedented  sugges- 
tion in  a  time  of  economic  recovery. 
The  last  time  Federal  woricers  took  a 
pay  cut  was  in  1933.  at  the  height  of 
the  Great  Depression. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  proposed  a 
pay  cut  for  Federal  employees,  he  is 
proposing  that  military  personnel  re- 
ceive a  3  percent  pay  increase,  effec- 
tive in  July. 

I  am  the  first  person  to  state  that  I 
believe  our  noncommissioned  military 
people  deserve  a  pay  increase.  Our  sol- 
diers should  not  have  to  resort  to 


using  food  stamps  to  make  ends  meet. 
Tet.  it  is  unfair  to  suggest  by  the 
President's  actions  that  our  dvlllan 
Federal  employees  do  not  play  a 
strong  role  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation,  and  that  their  contributions 
do  not  matter. 

It  is  unfair  to  paint  a  picture  that 
claims  dvll  servants  are  the  major 
cause  of  this  Nation's  fiscal  problems. 

It  is  unfair  to  single  our  dvU  servloe 
out  for  special  abuse  whOe  the  Penta- 
gon continues  to  receive  qDedal  privi- 
leges. 

The  President's  budget  also  indicates 
that  he  plans  to  eliminate  36,000  dvll 
service  Jobs  over  the  next  2  yean. 
Some  of  these  reductions  would  come 
in  agendes  that  need  aU  the  hands 
they  can  get  Ten  thousand  Jobs  would 
be  eliminated  at  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment alone.  In  the  mlddte  of  the 
most  severe  farm  crisis  In  years,  the 
admlnlstratl<Hi  seeks  to  rtlmlnatf 
10.000  Jobs  from  the  agency  our  farm- 
ers rely  on  most. 

With  ever  growing  rolls  of  elderiy 
people  in  our  country,  and  a  growing 
problem  with  Medicare,  the  admlnls- 
tratiim  plans  to  rttmlnatf  nearly  4.000 
Jobs  from  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department.  With  nearly  20 
mlllkm  Americans  at  or  near  the  pov- 
erty line,  the  administration  seeks  to 
eliminate  4.000  Jobs  from  the  agency 
that  could  help  them  the  most. 

It  is  unfair  for  Uie  President  to 
promise  people  fairness,  and  then  tum 
around  and  fire  the  one  person  that 
many  people  must  rely  on  to  see  that 
they  are  treaty  falrty. 

It  is  unfair  of  the  President  to  plan 
to  eliminate  36,000  public  service  Jobs, 
and  then  tum  around  and  add  19.000 
dvUlan-milltary  positions  to  an  al- 
ready bloated  Pentagon. 

It  Is  unfair  of  the  Preddent  to  talk 
of  economic  growth  and  leave  our 
public  servants  out  of  the  picture. 

Indeed,  it  seems  dear  that  when 
President  Reagan  qyeaks  of  economic 
prosperity,  he  forgets  that  public  serv- 
ants exist  He  does  not  thank  them  for 
their  service  to  their  Nation.  He  does 
not  praise  them  for  their  dedleatkm. 
he  damns  than  with  the  blame  for 
defldU  that  he  created.  He  does  not 
reward  them  for  their  years  of  contri- 
butions to  Oovemment  and  their 
countoy.  he  takes  money  from  their 
pockets,  and  bread  tram  their  tables. 
In  the  President's  "shining  dty  on  a 
hill."  dvU  servants  are  relegated  to 
living  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks. 

I  am  saddened  that  the  Preddent 
has  proposed  such  things.  No  one 
group  is  respondble  for  our  Nation's 
budget  problems,  and  it  ts  unfair  to 
suggest  such  a  thing.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  President  will  forget  these  m- 
conoeived  ideas  and  realize  that  the 
key  to  solving  our  budget  difficulties  is 
cooperation  on  all  levels,  public  and 
private.  There  is  no  need  to  find  a 


scapegoat  There  is  a  need  to  find  solu- 
tions that  tnfliii*f  us  *Ji  # 
•  Mrs.  8CHROEDKR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I'm  ddl^ted  to  participate  in  this 
special  order  on  Federal  employee  and 
retiree  issues.  WhOe  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  to  cut  the  pay  and  re- 
tirement benefits  of  Federal  employ- 
ees are  getting  a  lot  of  attention.  I 
want  to  focus  on  a  larger  problem— the 
damage  to  Oovonment  productivity 
caused  by  the  Reagan  admlnlstratioo's 
unrelenting  attars  on  the  Federal 
wcNTk  force. 

The  way  the  Reagan  administration 
has  dealt  with  the  career  Clvfl  Service 
will  have  a  loog-lasting  effect  This  is 
not  because  the  admlnlstratloo  has  cut 
health  benefits,  eliminated  the  twice  a 
year  retiree  COLA,  or  reduced  the 
number  of  Federal  workers  in  nonde- 
f  ense  agencies.  All  of  these  actions  can 
be  remedied  by  a  new  administration. 
Rather,  it  is  because  this  administra- 
tion has  exhibited  sudi  contempt  for 
the  Independence  of  the  career  public 
service  that  Individuals  within  the 
CtvQ  Service  will  find  it  difficult  to 
reaasume  the  role  they  used  to  play  In 
our  Oovemment 

The  career  public  servloe  is  a  fragite 
institution.  It  consists  of  2  million 
higdUy  skilled  Individuals  who  are  ex- 
pected to  administer.  In  a  neutral  and 
nonpartisan  way.  some  of  the  most  po- 
litically sensitive  programs  imaginable. 
Careo-  public  servants  are  expected  to 
work  for  politically  appointed  bosses, 
many  of  whom  have  had  no  manageri- 
al experience  and  little  knowledge  of 
the  program,  while  all  the  whOe  being 
completely  removed  from  politics 
themsdves.  Objectively,  you  mltfit  say 
that  the  whole  thing  Is  unworkaUe. 
except  that  it  has  worked  tat  the  past 
century.  The  key  requirement  of  our 
public  service  Is  neutral  administrar 
ti<m  of  emotiaaally  charged  programs. 
For  this  to  WMk  ptdltical  bosses,  both 
In  the  White  House  and  In  Ooogress. 
must  reqiect  the  Indqiendence  of  the 
dvll  service.  And  the  public  servants 
themsdves  must  be  granted  protection 
from  arbitrary  removal  and  must  be 
encouraged  to  devdop  loyalty  to  thelr 
programs  and  to  the  Oovemment  Tlte 
retlremmt  system  is  part  and  pared  of 
this  encouragement 

But  the  Reagan  administration 
doesnt  want  Federal  employees  to  be 
oooouraged  or  IndQiendent  or  loyal  to 
their  programs.  It  wants  loyalty  to  po- 
litical boBsrn  Indeed,  the  administra- 
tion has  made  considerable  progress  in 
ctmverting  the  career  public  service 
into  political  staff  support 

Let  me  suggest  that  this  has  been 
done  in  two  ways.  First  administra- 
tion officials  have  dantmstrated  scorn 
for  the  institutions  of  Oovemment 
both  agendes  and  career  staff.  This 
scorn  has  undermined  the  vitality  of 
these  institutions  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  public  servloe. 
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The  second  tool  used  to  convert  the 
career  public  service  has  been  Insecuri- 
ty. Insecurity  has  meant  RIP'S,  fur- 
loughs,  shutdowns,  reorganisations, 
contracting  out,  classification  audits, 
and  personnel  ceilings.  Insecurity  has 
also  meant  proposals  to  cut  pay,  cut 
health  benefits,  cut  retirement,  elimi- 
nate fairly  automatic  step  increases, 
reduce  leave,  and  reduce  seniority  pro- 
tections in  a  RIF.  This  insecurity,  in 
unison  with  the  bad  employment 
market  we  have  been  in,  makes  work- 
ers considerably  more  compliant  to 
the  commands  of  the  administration. 

I  believe  the  American  people  lose 
something  important  when  the  public 
service  becomes  less  independent.  Al- 
though many  politicians  love  to  tell 
people  how  wasteful  and  inefficient 
the  Oovemment  is.  in  truth  the  Feder- 
al Government  does  a  fine  Job  consid- 
ering the  political  constraints  under 
which  it  operates.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  Government  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  independence  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  public  service.  I  believe 
that  reducing  Independence  will 
reduce  efficiency.  This.  I  contend,  is 
the  real  damage  done  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  rather  unsuccessful 
at  achieving  many  of  its  proposals  to 
reduce  the  rights  and  benefits  of  Fed- 
eral workers.  Let  me  Just  tick  off  a 
few: 

Work  force  sise.— There  has  been  no 
significant  decline  in  the  number  of 
Federal  employees.  Rather,  there  has 
been  a  75,000  increase  in  the  Defense 
Department  and  an  equivalent  de- 
crease in  domestic  agencies.  In  fact, 
there  are  more  Federal  workers  in 
Washington  than  there  were  4  years 
ago. 

BCarch  30  regulations.— Congress 
blocked  OPM's  efforts  to  load  RIF  de- 
cisions, step  increase  decisions,  and  a 
variety  of  other  personnel  decisions  on 
our  fragile  and  immature  performance 
appraisal  systems. 

Retirement.— The  twice  a  year 
COLA  was  reduced  to  once  a  year, 
some  COLA'S  have  been  delayed  and  a 
few  provisions  aimed  at  specific  groups 
of  retirees  have  become  law.  However, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  early  re- 
tirement, no  change  in  the  computa- 
tion formula,  and  no  Increase  in  con- 
tribution rates.  There  wiU  be  a  tough 
fight  on  retirement  again  this  year. 

Tet,  a  basic  distrust  lingers  on.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  continues  to  ridicule  the 
Federal  work  force  at  every  opportuni- 
ty. The  recommendations  of  the  Grace 
Commission  seem  designed  less  to  save 
money  and  more  to  strip  away  the  at- 
tractive features  of  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

In  response,  civil  servants  are  neces- 
sarily less  confident,  creative,  or 
secure.  They  spend  more  time  watch- 


ing behind  their  backs.  I  think  It  is  a 
shame. 

The  legacy  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration in  the  area  of  civil  service  wiU 
not  come  in  the  area  of  pay  and  bene- 
fits. These  changes  are  small  and  re- 
versible. Rather,  the  real  damage  has 
come  in  the  minds  of  civil  servants.  A 
strong,  confident,  and  competent  Fed- 
eral dvil  service  may  be  a  thing  of  the 
IMst.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  rebuild 
the  type  of  work  force  which  existed  5 
or  10  year*  ago.  And.  much  of  the  re- 
building will  have  to  come  from  Presi- 
dential support  in  the  future.  It  wlU  be 
a  long  process,  but  a  necessary  one  if 
the  Government  will  ever  again  de- 
serve the  public  trust* 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
first  of  all  like  to  thank  Congrewnian 
Smnr  HoTn  for  his  leadership  In  call- 
ing and  organMng  this  q>edal  order 
today.  Perhaps  at  no  other  time  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  has  the 
Federal  Government  and  Its  employ- 
ees come  under  such  attack.  Dedskms 
we  make  now  will  for  the  next  90  years 
determine  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  be  a  strcmg 
and  compassionate  partner  with  the 
private  sector  or  instead  a  skeleton  ad- 
ministration that  attempts  to  provide 
for  the  national  defense,  but  little 
more.  The  question  before  us  is:  What 
should  be  the  role  of  the  Government 
in  our  national  and  dally  lives? 

On  the  surface,  the  central  feature 
of  the  new  Reagan  budget  is  a  direct 
transfer  of  roughly  $32  billl<m  from 
domestic  programs  to  finance  a  mlU- 
tary  spending  increase  next  year.  In 
short,  all  of  the  drastic  spending  cuts 
in  the  new  Reagan  budget  do  not  ac- 
complish the  highly-touted  goal  of  re- 
ducing Federal  spending!  Overtly,  the 
budget  proposes  to  eliminate  a  large 
number  of  Federal  programs  Including 
general  revenue  sharing.  Federal  sup- 
port for  Amtrak.  the  Job  Corps,  Small 
Business  Administration  loans.  Urban 
Development  Action  Grants.  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grants,  and  the 
Legal  Services  Corporatl<m. 

But  on  another  level,  the  budget 
also  proposes  a  more  subtle  disman- 
tling of  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  this  leas  overt,  yet  potentially 
more  lethal  attack  threatens  to  under- 
mine Government  service  and  the 
pride  of  the  many  dtiiens  who  choose 
to  serve  their  country  as  Federal  em- 
ployees. Between  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion and  the  IMl  Reagan  budget,  the 
last  4  years  have  already  seen  an  un- 
paralleled attack  upon  the  employees 
and  retirees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  cuts  proposed  this  year 
serve  only  to  further  erode  worker 
morale  and  spirit. 

It  is  our  duty  to  present  the  truth 
about  the  effects  of  these  cuts  and  to 
dispell  the  falsehoods  spread  about 
Federal  woricers.  The  publication  of 
the  Congressional  Federal  Govern- 
ment  Service   Task   Force   of   "Ten 


Myths  About  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment," went  a  long  way  toward  setting 
the  record  straight.  But  now  another 
task  is  before  us.  On  such  issues  as  the 
5-peroent  cut  in  pay,  the  retiree  COLA 
freeae,  the  temporary  woiters  scheme, 
and  changes  in  retirement  age  contri- 
butions, we  must  now  represent  the 
very  adverse  consequences  that  would 
result  if  the  attacks  on  Federal  service 
proposed  in  the  budget  were  enacted. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ho9ltals  and  Health  Care  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. I  have  direct  oversight  over  the 
largest  Federal  medical  program  in 
the  United  States,  with  over  102.000 
healUi  care  employees.  In  this  capac- 
ity. I  would  like  to  focus  in  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  changes  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical 
sjrstcsn.  Over  the  next  decade,  the  VA 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demands  of  a  rapidly  aging 
veterans  population.  Despite  this  In- 
creasing demand  and  the  VA's  own 
projection  of  the  need  for  increased 
servloes.  OMB  has  announced  its  in- 
tentkm  in  planning  for  1980  and 
beyond  to  shrink  the  sise  of  the  VA 
system. 

White  House  documents  released 
during  my  own  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings on  the  1086  budget  indicated  that 
the  administration  Intends  to  actually 
cut  VA  Homltal  operating  and  con- 
struction costs  by  more  than  $7.5  bU- 
llon  over  the  next  5  years.  Both  our 
commitment  to  the  veteran  and  our 
commitment  to  one  of  the  Nation's 
health  resources  would  be  in  dire  Jeop- 
ardy if  this  proposal  were  to  proceed. 

The  VA  cannot  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  without  ensur- 
ing the  morale,  the  quality,  and  the 
quantity  of  its  health  care  employees, 
who  are  the  badcbone  of  the  entire 
system.  The  assault  planned  on  the 
VA  is  being  launched  on  many  fronts. 
Over  years  past,  my  committee  has 
strongly  endorsed  pay  equity  propos- 
als which  would  help  the  VA  recruit 
and  retain  personnel  on  a  competatlve 
basis  with  the  private  sector.  Special 
pay  legldatlon  for  physicians  and 
nurses  has  gone  a  long  way  in  assisting 
the  agency  to  attain  this  goal. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  approve  an 
across-the-board  5  percent  pay  cut  for 
all  employees  of  the  VA's  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  we  would 
certainly  erode  any  benefit  that  we 
had  been  able  to  initiate  previously. 
The  effect  on  morale,  retention,  and 
subsequently  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided to  our  Nation's  veterans  would 
suffer  severely. 

Our  Interest  over  the  years  in  the 
VA  employee  has  been  marked  by  spe- 
cial attention  on  the  part  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Since  1980  the 
Congress  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  our  committee  to  place  a  ban 
on  contracting  out  of  health  care-re- 


lated employees  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Sens- 
ing the  Increasing  needs  within  the 
system  as  well,  the  committee  also 
placed  the  requirement  in  law  mandat- 
ing q>ecific  personel  ceilings  for 
health  care  in  the  VA  and  requiring 
the  agency  to  expend  all  appropriated 
funds  for  personnel  for  that  purpose 
only. 

Regardless  of  these  facts,  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1986  budget  fall  far 
short  of  those  goals.  In  fiscal  year 
1985,  the  Congress  notified  OMB  that 
it  was  appropriating  funds  for  a  total 
of  199,426  employees  in  the  VA's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
However,  the  VA  and  OMB  decided  to 
cut  the  1985  employment,  levels  in 
medical  care  by  2.092  employees.  In 
other  words,  projected  1986  employ- 
ment levels  are  basically  f  rosen  at  the 
reduced  1985  levels.  In  addition,  the 
VA  is  scheduled  to  activate  a  number 
of  health  care  faciliUes  during  1086  in- 
cluding new  nursing  home  care  units, 
outpatient  clinic  additions,  and  ren- 
ovated hospital  wings  which  wiU  re- 
quire the  VA  to  hire  over  2.000  new 
employees.  The  proposed  budget  ac- 
knowledges these  increased  staffing 
requirements,  but  makes  no  allowance 
for  increased  staffing  over  the  reduced 
1985  leveL  Our  committee,  working 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
will  seek  steps  to  correct  this  severe 
deficiency. 

If  we  have  accepted  a  commitment 
to  providing  health  care  for  those  who 
have  served  in  defense  of  this  country, 
then  we  must  ensure  that  both  the 
qusiity  and  quanity  of  that  care  can 
be  maintained.  An  assault  on  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  provide 
that  care  in  a  day-to-day  basis  within 
the  VA  is  unwise,  unfair,  and  unjusti- 
fied. Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  traveled  with 
my  subcommittee  to  review  the 
present  status  of  the  VA  health  care 
system  to  study  its  present  and  future 
needs.  I  can  attest  to  the  high  motiva- 
tion and  dedication  of  the  VA  employ- 
ee. The  commitment  that  they  show 
to  our  veterans  we  must  also  keep  for 
them. 

As  a  subcommittee  chairman,  I  am 
sa^  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  experi- 
ences. We  must  band  together  as  the 
body  that  oversees  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  resist  the 
assault  being  waged  against  Govern- 
ment service.  We  can  improve  efficien- 
cy in  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  we 
have,  but  we  should  not  do  so  on  the 
backs  of  those  whose  dedication  and 
determination  keeps  the  flow  of  serv- 
ices moving  steadily  for  all  of  us  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.* 

•  Mr.  LEXiAND.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  decry  the  vicious  and  unfair 
attack  that  the  Reagan  administration 
continues  to  wage  against  postal  and 
Federal  employees  and  retirees.  My 
colleagues,  we  will  hear  a  lot  today 
about  what  the  Reagan  administration 


has  planned  for  this  group  of  Ameri- 
cans under  the  guise  of  cutting  the 
deficit,  and  I  am  here  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  hue  and  cry  raised  in  opposition 
to  these  pn^Kisals. 

The  Reagan  administration  pnvoses 
terminations  and  cuts  that  will  affect 
the  poor,  the  handicapped.  mlnoritleB, 
inf irmed,  and  all  other  groivs  within 
our  society  th»t  can  least  afford  any 
further  diminution  in  the  asrtstanff 
and  services  that  they  now  receive. 
But  we  were  somewhat  prepared  to 
expect  this  from  an  admlnistratim 
that  has  shown  Itself  heartle«  and  Ig- 
norant of  many  of  the  harsh  realities 
of  life  in  America  today.  But  this  ad- 
ministration has  also  lowered  the  guil- 
lotine blade  toward  the  neda  of  the 
very  people  that  It  swore  in  the  most 
recent  «^mp«iyn  to  protect:  those  of 
moderate  and  middle  Income.  Among 
that  group  of  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans are  some  3.6  million  Federal  and 
postal  onployees  and  1.5  mlllkm  Fed- 
eral and  postal  retirees. 

The  despicable  Reagan  budget  docu- 
ment indudes  proposals  to  cut,  or  at 
the  very  least  fieeK,  Federal  pay. 
eliminate  35.000  Federal  Jobe,  and 
reduce  expaxUtures  for  emidoyee 
health  benefits,  perhaps  even  tanpoe- 
ing  the  voucher  system  that  has  been 
proposed  and  soundly  defeated  before. 
And  as  for  those  persons  who  dedicat- 
ed their  w«»klng  lives  to  the  service  of 
the  Federal  Government,  our  Federal 
retirees,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed eliminating  the  January  1906 
COLA,  limiting  future  COLA  amounts, 
and  limiting  COLA  amounts  for  annu- 
itants reodvlng  over  $10,000.  Fmr  per- 
s(His  presently  employed  by  the  Feder- 
al Government,  our  future  retirees, 
the  administration  proposes  to  raise 
the  retirement  age  for  full  benefits  to 
65,  change  the  formula  for  calnilatlng 
retirement  benefits  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  those  benefits,  and  phase 
out  retirement  credit  for  unused  side 
leave. 

Am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations  and  Servloes.  I 
am  espedally  concerned  about  the  ad- 
mlnistratkm's  proposal  to  totally 
eliminate  the  appropriation  to  the 
Postal  Service  for  revalue  foregone. 
Revenue  foregone  Is  the  funding  the 
Postal  Service  receives  to  subddlse  the 
reduced  postsge  rates  for  charitable 
and  nonprofit  organizations.  While 
the  President  is  suggesting  that  those 
among  lu  in  need  of  aasistanre  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  private  sector 
to  provide  for  those  needs— to  compen- 
sate for  every-dlminishing  Federal  as- 
sistance—he is  simultaneously  at- 
tempting to  sever  the  lifeline  between 
these  charitable  groups  and  their  con- 
tributors who  make  these  groups'  ex- 
istence possible.  How  else  are  such  di- 
verse groups  as  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  March  of  Dimes. 
United  Negro  CoUege  Fund.  UNICEF 
and  others,  to  launch  appeals  for  help 


if  not  through  mass  mailings  at  re- 
duced rates?  It  Is  a  part  of  our  nation- 
al heritage  to  assist  those  groups  that 
exist  only  to  help  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves. 

There  is  another  highly  question- 
able item  in  the  administration's 
budget  proposals  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Ttoit  administration  is  proposing 
that  the  Postsl  Service  increase  its 
contribution  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Fund.  This  propossl  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  the  Postal  Service  some 
$213  minion  In  fiscal  year  1986.  Where 
are  these  funds  to  come  from?  Which 
servloes  are  to  be  cut?  Whose  rates 
should  go  up?  Which  post  offices 
should  be  dosed?  Whidi  postal  subsi- 
dies should  be  eliminated?  The  an- 
swers to  these  difficult  questions  are 
not  forthcoming  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

Finally.  I  implore  you.  my  col- 
leagues, to  resist  the  unfair  and  mean- 
heaited  attacks  on  our  postal  and  Fed- 
eral work  f  mce  and  on  those  smong  as 
least  able  to  defend  themselves.* 
•  Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  appred- 
ate  these  spedal  orders  irtiidi  afford 
me  this  opportunity  to  oqiress  a  sense 
of  urgmcy  for  restoring  to  Federal 
and  postal  employees  the  opportunity 
tot  gmter  participation  in  the  politi- 
cal processes  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  recently 
introduced  two  Mils— HJl.  68  snd  HJl. 
283— which  extend  to  Federal  dvOlan 
and  poiAal  employees  the  ritSit  to  par- 
tidpate  voluntarfly  in  ptdltieal  activi- 
ties so  kmg  as  those  activities  do  not 
even  appear  to  compromise  the  merit 
principles  of  the  Government  or  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

lE^rfi  bUl  updates  and  modifies  the 
Hatch  Act— an  antiquated  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  elevated  3,000  obscure 
and  complex  administrative  determi- 
nations into  Federal  law.  As  a  result 
this  harsh  and  overly  braad  statute. 
FtodCTal  postsl  and  dvlllan  emidoyees 
are  uncertain  about  the  nature  of  per- 
missible and  prohibited  poUtleal  activi- 
ties, many  employees,  who  wish  to  do 
so.  are  fearful  about  participating^  In 
otherwise  propor  political  acttvtties, 
and  violators  of  the  statute  are  subject 
to  harsh  pmalties. 

I  introduced  two  separate  bills  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  different 
status  of  postal  and  Federal  employ- 
ees, they  are  sometimes  perceived  and 
treated  as  one  and  the  same.  The  in- 
troduction of  two  separate  bills  recog- 
nises that  these  two  groups  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  and  that  the  issue  of 
f  uU  political  participation  t<a  each 
group  should  not  be  ccmfused. 

HH.  68  and  HJl.  283  are  similar  to 
legislation  which  passed  the  House 
overwhelmingly  in  previous  Congress- 
es. They  differentiate  between  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  political  activi- 
ties. They  protect  the  public  interest 
while  providing  postal  and  Federal  on- 
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ployees  with  greftter  freedom  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process.  In  ad- 
dition, they  continue  and  strengthen 
certain  prohibitions  on  political  activi- 
ties such  as: 

Prohibiting  political  activity  whUe 
on  the  Job  or  in  uniform:  prohibiting 
solicitation  of  contributions  by  super- 
visory officials  and  making  or  solicit- 
ing political  contributions  in  Oovem- 
ment  buildings: 

Prohibiting  the  use  of  official  au- 
thority, influence,  or  coercion  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  to  vote,  not  to  vote, 
or  to  otherwise  engage  in  political  ac- 
tivity; and 

Requiring  that  employees  who  seek 
elective  office  do  so  on  their  own  time 
and  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to 
pursue  such  elective  office  upon  writ- 
ten request. 

Recently,  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board— an  agency  which  richly 
deserves  its  reputation  for  neglecting 
the  Interests  of  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees—charged the  Presidents  of 
three  of  the  principal  postal  and  Fed- 
eral employee  unions  with  violating 
the  Hatch  Act.  These  leaders  have 
been  on  leave  without  pay  status  for 
as  much  as  27  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  situation  were 
not  so  serious,  we  might  dismiss  this 
ill-advised  action  as  a  Joke.  But.  the 
admlnistratl<m  and  its  special  counsel 
are  serious  about  intimidating  and 
punishing  Federal  and  postal  employ- 
ees—even those  on  inactive  duty 
status— for  exi»essing  their  funda- 
mental rights  of  liberty  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech. 

Hopefully,  these  recent  events  will 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
prompt  enactment  of  these  Hatch  Act 
reform  bllls.» 

•  BCs.  MIKUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  in  support  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  This  Nation  would  be 
in  terrible  trouble  if  not  for  the  hard 
and  loyal  work  of  Federal  employees. 
Sure,  times  are  tough,  but  we're  not 
going  to  solve  the  country's  economic 
problems  at  the  expense  of  Oovem- 
ment  workers. 

When  we  look  at  the  budget  and  def- 
icit problems  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental principles  which  cannot  be  cur- 
taUed.  High  on  the  list  Is  the  principle 
that  those  who  gave  already  don't 
have  to  give  again.  Last  year  Federal 
employees  withstood  a  8-month  delay 
in  their  promised  pay  raise.  And  re- 
tired Federal  employees  took  a  6- 
month  delay  in  their  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. 

Now  President  Reagan  wants  to  do  it 
again.  He's  proposing  challenges  to 
Federal  employees'  pay  and  retire- 
ment security.  We  talk  a  lot  about  the 
importance  of  Oovemment  efficiency 
and  the  value  of  employee  lojralty.  Tet 
these  proposals  provide  a  disincentive 
to  Oovemment  work.  Federal  employ- 
ees' salaries  already  lag  18.5  percent 


behind  comparable  private  sector  em- 
ployee pay.  This  is  not  the  way  to  en- 
courage ef f teient.  effective  workers  to 
stay  in  Oovemment  servioe.  Federal 
employees  have  suffered  enough. 

That's  why  the  administration's  pro- 
posals are  so  outrageous.  For  Instance, 
Reagan  is  proposing  a  5-peroent  pay 
cut  for  Federal  employees.  In  Mary- 
land alone  this  wlU  amount  to  a  loss  of 
$188,445,000  in  income.  That's  quite  a 
drastic  Mow.  both  to  podwtbooks  and 
to  morale.  I'm  not  going  to  stand  by 
and  let  that  hamwL 

Another  aspect  of  the  Reagan  plan 
Is  a  drastic  cut  in  retirement  benefits. 
We  have  made  a  commltmwit  to  Fed- 
eral employees  and  I  eonalder  that 
commitment  binding.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  change  the  rules  In  the 
middle  of  the  game.  This  Is  diahooest 
and  indefensible. 

Tea  another  of  President  Raagan's 
untenable  pnqyosals  Is  the  plan  to  eut 
more  than  14.000  staff  poattions  from 
the  Sodal  Security  AdminMratloa. 
The  elimination  of  these  dedicated 
employees,  many  of  whom  have  spent 
their  entire  careers  at  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Administration,  is  a  purely  politi- 
cal step  which  will  result  in  lea  effec- 
tive service  to  Sodal  Seeurtty  recipi- 
ents. I  have  5.000  constltuenti  who 
would  lose  their  jobs  under  thia  plan, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  let  that  happen 

When  sacrifice  Is  shared  by  all.  It 
can  be  something  whkh  inmbw  and 
tulngs  people  together.  But  the 
Reagan  budget  proposals  deaiiy  sintfe 
out  Federal  emidoyees  for  dl«arate 
treatment.  Just  who  are  the  Federal 
employees  that  some  people  are  trying 
to  make  scapegoats?  It  Is  a  Federal 
employee  who  proeemes  our  senior 
dtiaens'  Social  Seeurtty  cheek.  It  Is  a 
Federal  employee  who  deUvers  our 
malL  The  brave  people  who  patrol  our 
roast.linfs,  and  the  health  care  work- 
ers in  our  veterans  hospitals  are  all 
Federal  employees.  Theae  people,  and 
their  fellow  Oovemment  workera. 
work  kmg  and  hard  to  protect  and 
serve  American  dttena.  It's  time  we 
started  showing  our  thanks  by  treat- 
ing our  Federal  employees  w«lL« 
•  Ms.  OAXAR.  Mr.  ft»eaker.  on  Tues- 
day, I  chaired  a  briefing  of  my  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  %»«*  im- 
ployee  Benefits  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  ChrO  Serrioe  Committee.  In 
order  to  explore  the  Prealdent's  flaeal 
year  1986  proposals  atfeeting  Federal 
pay,  the  Civil  Servioe  Retirement 
System,  and  the  Federal  Imployees 
Health  Benefits  Program. 

More  than  500  angry  and  frustrated 
Federal  workers  and  retirees  sat  in  the 
audience,  listening  to  witness  after 
witness  denoundng  the  President's 
rwropoaals 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us— Federal 
workers,  retirees,  and  Members  of 
Congreas— are  well  aware  of  our  Na- 
tion's huge  budget  defldts  and  the 
urgent  need  to  reduce  them:  but  I  am 


deeply  ctmoemed  with  the  impact  of 
these  proposals  on  the  morale  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  vital  services 
that  they  perform  for  the  dtiaens  of 
our  country.  Not  since  the  great  de- 
pression  have  Federal  employees  and 
annuitants  been  asked  to  make  such 
overwhelming  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  consider  for  a 
moment,  that,  when  we  say  "Federal 
employee,"  we  are  talking  about 
people  like  our  astronaut.  Sally  Ride, 
and  <frug  enforcement  agents,  such  as 
Enrique  Salasar.  who  risk  their  lives  to 
stem  the  flow  of  illegal  substances 
that  are  flooding  our  Nation.  We  are 
taUdng  about  our  letter  carriers;  the 
people  who  inspect  meat  and  poultry 
to  protect  our  dtliens  from  disease: 
the  men  and  women  at  the  Nati<mal 
Inatttutes  of  Health  who  are  perform- 
ing tanraluahle  cancer  research;  and 
the  dedicated  employees  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  administering  programs 
n— *-*^***g  the  farmers  of  our  great 
Nation. 

When  we  say.  "Federal  employee." 
we  are  not  simply  referring  to  a  face- 
leas  bureaucracy.  We  are  deeerlbing 
many  of  our  ems  and  daughters,  our 
neighbors,  and  our  friends.  We  are  re- 
ferrtaig  to  people  who  make  certain 
that  Sodal  Security  checks  are  deliv- 
ered on  time  to  our  seniw  dtliens  and 
to  those  who  administer  vital  medicare 
benefits.  We  are  talking  about  the  "re- 
tirees" who.  when  working  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  placed  American 
astronauts  on  the  Moon,  developed 
prognms  to  protect  our  children  from 
unsafe  toys,  and  preserved  our  coun- 
try's heritage  through  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  such  fine 
Institutions  and  museums  as  the 
Smithsonian. 

We  are  describing  people  who  are 
working  hard,  raising  families,  and 
trjring  to  make  ends  meet.  We  are  re- 
ferring to  grandparents  and  other  sen- 
iors who  dedicated  their  lives  to  public 
servioe.  Theee  are  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  much  maligned  and 
abused  by  this  administration— who 
are  now  fadng  extraordinary  reduc- 
tions in  their  pay.  retirement  benefits, 
and  health  insurance.  These  are 
among  the  victims  of  the  fiscal  year 
1086  budget  who  are  being  singled-out 
for  extraordinary  sacrifices.  I  cannot 
agree  that  these  measures  are  neces- 
sary, fair,  or  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  dis- 
tivbed  by  the  President's  proposal  to 
reduce  Federal  pay.  First  of  all.  it  is 
singularly  unfair  to  target  Federal 
workers  for  a  substantial  pay  reduc- 
tion, while  military  personnel  would 
receive  a  3-percent  pay  raise  in  July. 

Furthermore,  in  reviewing  the  histo- 
ry of  wage  increases  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  the  past  15  years.  I 
am  struck  by  the  fact  that  Federal 
white  collar  wages  have  fallen  sub- 
stantiaUy  behind  private  sector  and 
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military  pay.  despite  the  dear  inten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Wage  Comparabil- 
ity Act  of  1970  that  general  schedule 
pay  remain  comparable  to  wages  in 
the  private  sector.  Since  1070.  Federal 
white  collar  worlters  also  have  seen 
their  standard  of  living  steadily  de- 
cline, despite  the  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  inflation  for  the  past  few  years. 

In  considering  the  pay  cut  propoaal. 
we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  recent 
report  of  Hay  Associates  on  total  c(Hn- 
pensaUon  in  the  Federal.  State,  and 
private  sectors  prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. In  this  report.  Hay  Associates  con- 
duded  that  Federal  pay  lags  behind 
the  private  sector  by  10.3  percent,  in- 
creasing to  58.4  percent  for  senior  ex- 
ecutive salaries.  On  a  total  compensa- 
tion basis.  Federal  pay  and  fringe  ben- 
efits traU  the  private  sector  by  7.2  per- 
cent And  the  most  recent  report  of 
the  pay  agent  found  that,  under  cur- 
rent procedures.  Federal  pay  Is  18.3 
percent  behind  the  private  sector. 

Oiven  this  data.  I  was  baf  fied  by  the 
condusions  reached  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  in  its  report 
entitled  "Reforming  Federal  Pay:  An 
Examination  of  More  Realistic  Pay  Al- 
ternatives." This  report  apparently  is 
the  only  document  Justifying  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral pay  by  5  percent. 

In  questioEdng  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  on 
the  quality  of  his  report  Tuesday.  I 
found  the  reliability  of  the  data  and 
the  validity  of  the  condusions  sadly 
lacking.  Certainly,  based  on  his  at- 
tempted defense  of  this  hsstily  pre- 
pared and  ill-conceived  report,  this 
document  cannot  serve  ss  a  rational 
basis  for  reducing  Federal  pay.  In  my 
opinion,  rather  than  a  cut.  Federal 
workers  deserve  a  pay  raise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, we  have  seen  most  of  them  in 
prior  budget  submissions  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Certainly,  the  proposal  to  create 
a  voucher  plan  as  a  substitute  for  the 
current  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program  is  not  new.  I.  for 
one,  have  consistently  opposed  a 
voucher  plan  as  no  more  than  a  means 
of  drastically  reducing  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  Federal  workers  and 
retirees. 

If  there  was  ever  any  question  about 
the  administration's  intention  in  sedc- 
ing  a  voucher  plan,  we  need  only  look 
at  the  budget  documents  themselves. 
The  administration  projects  a  reduc- 
tion in  budget  authority  for  the 
FEHBP  for  fiscal  year  1987,  when  the 
voucher  plan  would  first  become  effec- 
tive, of  $56  million  and.  in  1088.  of 
$171  million,  coupled  with  a  $53  mil- 
lion reduction  In  outlays.  In  effect, 
one  year  after  its  implementation,  the 
voucher  plan  would  slash  $53  million 
in  health  insurance  benefits  for  Feder- 
al workers  and  annuitants. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  equally  distressed 
by  the  unrelenting  attempt  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  reduce  benefits  under 
the  CivO  Service  Retirement  System. 
It  Is  a  great  travesty  that  this  admlnls- 
trati<m  ocmtlnues  to  take  aim  at  senior 
dUzens,  while  throwing  away  money 
on  overpriced  and  useless  equipment 
at  the  Department  of  Defense.  Over 
the  past  3  years,  from  Fdmiary  1081 
to  May  1084.  a  retiree  whose  total  an- 
nuity for  this  period  should  have  been 
$68,506  has  seen  her  benefits  reduced 
to  $57.581— a  cut  of  more  than  10  per- 

I.  for  one,  am  deeply  offended  by  the 
misinf ormatlfm  and  mlsrepresentatfam 
of  the  Clvn  Servioe  Retirement  Pro- 
gram by  the  Oraoe  Commission  and 
the  administration.  Simply  put.  In  my 
(pinion,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
any  futher  attonpt  to  reduce  benefits 
under  the  Civil  Servioe  Retirement 
Program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  doatng,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  Tuesday's  subcommittee 
briefing  showed  a  bipartisan  congres- 
sional concern  with  the  continuing 
erodon  of  Federal  pay.  the  constant 
attadcs  on  the  Civil  Servioe  Retire- 
ment System,  and  the  need  for  im- 
provements in  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Program.  If  we  are  to 
provide  the  dtiaens  of  our  great 
Nation  with  the  Oovemment  services 
that  ttiey  deserve,  then  we  must  have 
a  dedicated  and  experlenoed  Federal 
workfmne  that  is  treated  fairly.  The 
testimony  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee Tuesday  reaffirmed  my  belief 
that  such  severe  and  unwarranted  re- 
ductkms  in  compenaation  and  benefits 
as  contained  In  the  President's  budget 
should  not  be  implemented.  I  ask  all 
my  colleagues  to  J<Hn  me  in  opposing 
theae  Draewilan  propoMla.» 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  real  issue  for  all  Federal  emidoy- 
ees  and  retirees  is  simple  fairness.  Tlie 
budget  defidt  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. All  Americans  will  need  to  make 
some  sacrifices  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  defldts  under  controL  Most 
Federal  employees  and  retirees  and 
their  families  tell  me  they  agree  with 
this.  However,  these  cuts  must  be 
made  fairly  and  equitably.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  increase  military  spoidlng 
by  $82  billion  and  thm  ask  Federal 
workers  to  take  a  5-peroent  pay  cut 
and  eliminate  the  January  1086  cost- 
of-living  adjustmmt  for  Federal  retir- 
ees. This  is  not  fair  or  equitable. 

Federal  employees  and  retirees  have 
become  this  admlnlstratl<m's  scape- 
goat for  anything  that  is  "wasteful"  or 
"ineffident"  in  our  Oovemment.  Fed- 
eral employees  should  not  be  penal- 
ized for  devoting  their  careers  to 
public  service.  Cutting  wages  does  not 
attack  the  fat  and  waste  in  the  Oov- 
emment. On  the  contrary,  the  consist- 
ent attacks  by  this  administration 
against  Federal  workers  and  retirees 
are  having  the  effect  of  demoralizing 


our  Federal  work  force.  It  wiU  become 
nearty  impossible  to  attract  good,  ca- 
pable peoide  to  enter  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment In  the  future  if  these  attars 
continue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Federal  employees 
are  loyal,  dedicated  public  servants 
who  are  not  receiving  the  abnormally 
large  or  unreasonable  salaries  and 
pension  benefits  that  the  administra- 
tion is  leading  the  American  public  to 
bdleve.  SInoe  the  beginning  of  the 
year  when  the  administration's  budget 
plans  affecting  Federal  employees  and 
retlreea  were  made  public.  I  have  been 
reoetvtaig  hundreds  of  letters  from  my 
oonstttuents.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  what  one  Federal 
retiree  wrote: 

"As  a  retired  Federal  dvD  servkse 
employee.  I  fed  very  angry,  fright- 
ened, and  sad.  I  fed  angry  becauae  the 
present  administration,  stnoe  it  came 
into  power  in  1081,  has  attacked  my 
pension  rights  every  year.  I  fed  fright- 
ened because  If  this  continues.  In  the 
future,  my  pension  may  become 
worthleas.  I  fed  sad  because  I  find 
that  my  Oovemment  lacks  the  Integri- 
ty to  honor  its  commitment  to  me." 

The  wife  of  a  Federsl  employee 
wrote.  "Because  of  our  commitment  to 
our  children's  education  and  all  of  our 
bills  rising  much  faster  than  our 
income,  we  now  live  a  frugal  life.  We 
long  ago  gave  up  vacaUons,  ootskle  en- 
tertainment, restaurant  meals  (excQit 
tat  occadonal  fast  food),  new  dothes 
tot  oursdves.  new  housdutld  furnish- 
ings, and  other  luxuries.  We  have  no 
more  to  give  up.  Each  raise  we  do  get 
is  gone  bef  (ne  we  receive  It.  "nie  utility 
bUls,  taxes,  insurance,  tuition,  and 
other  bUls  go  up  faster  and  more  than 
the  amount  of  any  raise." 

These  two  stories  and  the  many  like 
them  are  unfortunately  not  the  ones 
bdng  told  by  the  admtnistimtlon  to 
the  American  pubUc  I  am  hopeful 
that  through  the  wcnk  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  Service  Task  Force,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  we  wfll  be  able 
to  start  to  set  the  record  stralgiit 
about  Fedoal  employees  and  retirees. 
Federal  employees  are  the  only  group 
of  employees  In  the  UJS.  labor  force 
whose  real  earnings  have  not  in- 
creased since  1082.  All  other  groups 
have  rebounded  from  the  last  reces- 
sion and  have  shared  in  the  gains  of 
the  current  recovery. 

Misstatements  about  the  Federal  re- 
tirement system  and  the  Federal  work 
force,  most  prompted  by  efforts  to 
control  Federal  maiding,  have  ap- 
plied with  increasing  frequency  in 
the  press  throughout  the  United 
States.  However,  most  of  these 
chvgea  have  no  basis  in  fact.  Fsbrica- 
tion  and  distortion  will  not  reduce 
defldts.  Let  us  set  the  record  straight 
and  treat  Federal  employees  and  retir- 
ees with  the  fairness  they  deserve  as 
Americans.* 
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•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Horm]  for 
taking  this  time  so  that  we  can  discuss 
Federal  employees  and  retiree  Issues. 

As  we  attempt  to  pass  legislation  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  clear  that 
many  people  are  using  the  Orace  Com- 
mission report  as  a  focal  point.  I 
strongly  disagree  with  many  of  the 
conclusions  of  that  report  and  want  to 
focus  my  comments  today  on  the  com- 
mission's proposals  for  the  Federal 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Orace 
Commission  report  concluded  that 
Federal  retirement  benefits  are  overly 
generous  as  compared  with  private 
sector  pensions  and  recommended 
drastic  reductions  in  those  benefits.  I 
sharply  disagree  with  those  conclu- 
sions. Recently  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  released  an  analysis  of 
these  proposals  and  found  that  the 
Grace  Commission  overlooked  many 
generous  features  of  private  sector 
pension  plans  and  exaggerated  many 
of  the  savings  estimates.  In  fact,  many 
companies,  including  the  W.J.  Orace 
Co.,  provide  far  more  generous  pen- 
sions than  the  Federal  Oovemment.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Rscord  an 
article  from  the  Federal  Times  which 
summarizes  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  public  service 
and  should  not  serve  as  scapegoats  for 
those  who  mistakenly  think  that  cut- 
ting the  Federal  retirement  system 
will  solve  our  Nation's  financial  ills. 

(From  the  Federal  Times,  Feb.  25. 1985] 

OAO  RauKxs  Okacs  Pamkl  Claims  or  Fso 

Pkhsiors 

(By  James  Crawford) 

The  Orace  Commission  often  overlooked 
the  generous  features  of  private  sector  pen- 
sion plans  when  comparing  them  to  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System,  the  Oener- 
al Accounting  Office  has  found. 

Thus  the  commission's  recommendations 
would  put  federal  employees  behind  their 
private  sector  counterparts,  according  to 
OAO's  report 

Also,  many  of  the  Orace  savings  estimates 
are  exaggerated  the  auditors  said. 

These  findings  are  part  of  a  yet-to-be  re- 
leased analysis  of  federal  pay  and  benefit 
proposals  by  the  Orace  Commission,  formal- 
ly known  as  the  Presldent'f  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control. 

An  advance  copy  of  OAO's  study  of  the  re- 
tirement recommendations  was  obtained  by 
Fedenl  Tlmea. 

OAO  challenged  the  Orace  comparisons 
of  federal  and  private  pension  plana  involv- 
ing retirement  before  age  83.  co«t-of-llvlng 
adjustments,  involuntary  early  retirement 
and  long-term  disability  benefits. 

In  each  area,  the  group  underestimated 
the  value  of  non-federal  plans.  OAO  con- 
cluded. The  Orace  Commiasion  has  charged 
that  "CSRS  benefit  levels  are  about  three 
times  as  great  as  the  best  private  sector 
plans." 

OAO  also  disputed  its  claims  about  the 
number  and  coat  of  "double  dippers"— feder- 
al retirees  who  simultaneously  collect  Social 
Security  or  military  pensions. 


And  the  report  criticised  the  idea  of  cut- 
ting retirement  benefiU  for  employees 
under  45  proposed  the  19Se  Reagan  budget 
as  well  as  by  the  Orace  Commission. 

In  effect,  this  would  break  a  contract  with 
"employees  who  have  worked  many  years 
under  the  current  provisions."  OAO  said. 

"If  such  changes  were  attempted  in  the 
private  sector,  they  would  violate  the  statu- 
tory prohibition  against  reductions  in  ac- 
crued benefits  .  .  .  contained  In  the  (19741 
Empoloyee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act." 

On  the  other  hand.  OAO  endorsed  some 
of  the  commission's  rerommenrtations  to 
reduce  benefit  formulas  If  applied  solely  to 
federal  workers  now  covered  by  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

And  It  supported  a  proposal  to  eliminate 
federal  survivor  benefits  for  college  stu- 
dents. OAO  noted  that  this  provialon  was 
adopted  to  parallel  a  Social  Security  provi- 
sion that  was  repealed  In  108S. 

OeneraUy.  the  tone  of  the  report  was  sub- 
dued by  comparison  with  a  Joint  OAO-Con- 
gresslonal  Budget  Office  review  of  the  oom- 
mlssion's  recommendations  In  eariy  1M4. 
That  study  concluded  the  Oraoe  savings  ea- 
tlmates  were  exaggerated  by  more  than  MO 
percent. 

The  Orace  Commiasion  has  rlalmed  Its 
3478  recommendations  would  save  $494.4 
billion  over  three  years.  Inrhiifing  $30  bfl- 
lion  in  CSRS  cuts. 

Former  officials  of  the  ooomlaBlon— in- 
cluding chairman  J.  Peter  Oraoe  and  JJ>. 
Bolduc  head  of  Citlaens  Against  Waste- 
have  unconditionally  defended  these  esti- 
mates. 

In  the  latest  study.  OAO  "questioned"  the 
basis  for  savings  claims,  including  $18.4  bil- 
lion for  bringing  CSRS  benefit  rates  in  line 
with  the  private  industry  average.  Oraoe 
"did  not  consider  the  added  east  of  Soeial 
Security,"  aooordtng  to  the  report. 

OAO  agreed  with  the  oommiaBion  that  the 
typical  private  aector  plan  p>naHiM  retire- 
ment before  age  83. 

But  it  said  that  Orace  Ignored  "a  more  lib- 
eral benefit"  not  found  in  the  CSRS— "cap- 
ital accumulation"  optiona  such  as  "thrift 
plana."  or  employer-wihakMsed  savings  ac- 
counts. 

Thus  in  the  private  sector.  OAO  said, 
"emplojrees  may  have  enough  assets  aoeu- 
mulated  In  the  thrift  plan  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  retirement  Income  in  eon- 
Jimction  with  their  raduoed  pension  plan 
benefits." 

By  not  Including  this  feature.  Oraee's  call 
for  penalising  retirees  before  age  83  would 
cut  benefits  below  those  available  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  OAO  eonduded. 

Also,  the  report  dtsd  a  Bureau  of  I^bor 
Statistics  finding  that  IS  pereant  of  private 
plans  provide  fuO  pensions  after  $0  yean  of 
service,  ragardlass  of  age. 

Unredueed  dvQ  aervlee  annultlas  are  avaU- 
able  at  88  with  SO  yean  of  sarrlee.  at  80 
with  30  years  of  servlee,  and  83  with  five 
years. 

The  average  federal  retiree  leavaa  the  gov- 
ernment at  80.8  years.  OAO  said,  while  S4 
percent  leave  between  88  and  80  and  47  per- 
cent leave  at  83  or  above. 

OAO  "generally  agreed"  with  the  oommls- 
slon  that  the  CSRS  provldaa  more  generous 
COLAs  than  private  plans,  daaplte  the  full 
inrterlng  of  Sodal  Security  benefits. 

But  It  said  the  Oraoe  aatlnate  of  $3  per- 
cent indexing  for  the  average  private  pen- 
sion is  too  low.  Again  dtlng  BLB.  the  report 
said  that  industry  COLAs  averaged  S8  per- 
cent annually  from  1873  to  1978—87  percent 


for  plans  with  more  than  10.000  partici- 
pants. 

The  Reagan  budget  proposes  a  COLA 
freese  for  1988  and  a  cap  on  adJustmenU  in 
future  yean.  Full  COLAs  would  be  paid  on 
the  first  $10,000  and  85  percent  thereafter— 
roughly  oonuiarable  to  Indexing  for  non-fed- 
eral retlreea. 

OAO  disagreed  with  the  Orace  Commis- 
sion's proposal  to  cut  CSRS  annuities  for 
"early-out"  involuntary  retirement.  Cur- 
rently, benefits  are  reduced  by  two  percent 
a  year  below  age  85  and  are  available  to  em- 
ployees caught  In  RIFB  and  agency  reorga- 


Oraoe  did  not  consider  that  some  private 
employen  "give  added  retirement  benefits 
to  encourage  employees  to  retire  early  when 
the  work  force  is  b^ng  reduced."  OAO  said. 

Also,  it  diluted  the  commission's  three- 
year  savings  estimate  of  $3.8  billion  for  this 
proposaL  "The  annual  annuities  for  1983 
early  retirees  totaled  leas  than  $50  million." 
aeeording  to  the  report 

Oraoe  called  for  adopting  s  private  sector 
model  for  long-term  disability  benefits, 
rtaiwiiwg  $501  million  In  savings  over  three 
years.  But  it  did  not  explain  how  the  figure 
was  calculated. 

OAO  was  skeptical:  "CivU  senrice  disabU- 
Ity  benefits  are  generally  less  than  the  00 
percent  of  pay  provided  in  private  aector  In- 
surance plana" 

gnw.it««n«y  retirement  credit  for  unused 
sick  leave— also  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion—Is a  "questionable"  economy.  OAO 
said.  "The  sick  leave  credit  was  added  to  the 
retirement  system  in  1080  as  an  incentive 
for  employees  to  use  their  sick  leave  Judi- 
ciously." 

The  auditon  agreed  that  various  recom- 
mendations to  bring  the  CSRS  In  line  with 
private  plans  would  be  appr(H>riate  In  de- 
signing a  supplemental  retirement  plan  for 
worken  under  Social  Security. 

These  include  a  "high-five"  salary  bsse 
rather  than  the  current  "high-three."  vest- 
ing in  10  yean  rather  than  five  and  a  lower 
benefit  accnul  rate. 

But  OAO  stopped  short  of  endorsing  such 
changes  for  employees  already  vested  In  the 
CSRS.  who  were  promised  more  generous 
beneflts. 

As  for  "double  dlppen."  the  report  said 
the  overlap  between  retirement  systems  is 
minimal. 

"The  Social  Security  law  was  changed  in 
1983  to  remove  the  so<alled  'windfall'  bene- 
fits that  some  federal  retirees  received  from 
working  a  relatively  short  time  .  .  .  outside 
the  govemmoit"  OAO  said. 

"Similarly,  military  service  (other  than 
active  duty  periods  for  reservists)  is  not 
creditable  under  both  the  military  and  civil 
service  retirement  systems  (except  In]  dif- 
ferent poiods  of  federal  service." 

A  1979  study  concluded  that  two-thirds  of 
fedwal  retirees  over  83  were  also  eligible  for 
Soeial  Security,  but  that  their  benefiU 
under  meh  program  were  below  average. 

The  Orace  propoaal  to  "offaet"  CSRS  an- 
nultlea  for  other  retirement  benefits  would 
cost  the  average  retiree  $1890  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  commission's  estimate. 

"If  enacted."  OAO  said,  "such  retroactive 
benefit  reductions  could  be  questioned  In 
the  courts."* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  again  the  White  House  is 
asking  Federal  employees  and  retirees 
to  shoulder  a  disproportionate  share 
of  budget  cuts  to  reduce  the  largest 
budget  deficits  in  our  Nation's  history. 


As  difficult  as  it  is  to  beUeve.  the 
budget  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
administration  this  month  is  the  worst 
one  yet  for  those  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice and  those  retired  from  it. 

The  bitter  irony  of  it  is  that  this  ad- 
ministration by  design— through  the 
biggest  tax  cuts  in  history  to  benefit 
the  rich— created  these  intolerable 
■deficits  and  now  is  seeking  to  shift  a 
major  part  of  the  burden  for  that 
monumental  error  to  Federal  workers. 

The  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
comprise  our  Federal  workforce  didn't 
create  the  $200  billion  in  red  ink.  This 
administration  did  that  through  reck- 
less economic  policies. 

Federal  workers  did  not  double  the 
national  debt  in  4  years.  This  adminis- 
tration—which paradoxically  rode  to 
office  on  a  promise  to  balance  the 
budget-did  that. 

Now  it  is  attempting  to  persuade  the 
American  people  that  the  dilemma  is 
somehow  the  fault  of  Federal  workers 
and  retirees. 

This  is  a  specious  argument.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  same  people  who 
gave  us  all  this  red  ink  are  now  trying 
to  create  a  false  villain  in  the  public 
mind. 

The  cuts  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  affecting  Federal  em- 
ployees and  those  who  are  retired  are 
far  deeper  and  more  permanent  than 
in  previous  years.  They  are  designed 
to  bring  about  lasting  changes  that 
would  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
the  Federal  workforce  and  the  essen- 
tial services  it  provides  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

If  these  cuts  were  to  become  law- 
God  help  us— it  would  be  impossible  to 
recruit  and  keep  the  kind  of  people  we 
want  and  desperately  need  in  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

We  would  get  only  the  leftovers  of 
the  Nation's  workforce  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  our  foods  and  drugs,  cure 
and  prevent  diseases,  protect  our  citi- 
Eens  and  perform  all  those  other  serv- 
ices indispensible  to  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare and  progress. 

Here  is  what  the  President's  budget 
proposes: 

First,  Cut  pay  by  5  percent— for  the 
time  since  the  Great  Depression. 

Second.  Raise  retirement  to  age  65 
for  unreduced  annuities. 

Third,  Reduce  annuities  5  percent  a 
year  for  those  under  65. 

Fourth,  Eliminate  the  1986  COLA. 

Fifth.  Limit  future  COLA'S  to  the 
general  schedule  pay  increases  or  the 
CPI— whichever  is  lower— and  limit  an- 
nuities in  excess  of  $10,000  to  55  per- 
cent of  aimual  change. 

This  is  a  blueprint  for  a  second-rate 
woric  force.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  have  to 
settle  for  less  than  the  best. 

Since  this  administration  took  office, 
the  Federal  work  force  has  been  under 
constant  assault.  This  administration 
has: 


Eliminated  twlce-a-year  COLA's. 

Initiated  COLA  delays  and  freezes. 

Increased  health  care  premiums  and 
reduced  benefits. 

Clamped  on  pay  caps. 

Ordered  wholesale  RIP'S. 

During  the  past  4  years,  $25  billion 
has  been  cut  from  pay  and  retirement 
benefits. 

Quite  enough  damage  has  been  done 
already.  Let  us  not,  for  the  sake  of 
false  economy,  continue  to  do  hann  to 
workers  on  whom  our  entire  Nation 
relies  so  heavily.* 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mi.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
umuiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requests  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SUPERFDND 
PROPOSAL 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Brothill]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes.   

•  Mr.  BROTHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  by  request,  the 
President's  propoaal  to  extend  the  Na- 
tion's Superfiind  Program  for  5  more 
years.  I  am  delighted  that  the  admlnia- 
tration  has  come  forward  with  a  com- 
prehensive, aggressive  plan  to  clean  up 
our  Nation's  worst  hazardous  waste 
dimip  sites.  I  am  happy  to  Join  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Roukt 
STArroBB^  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  in 
introducing  this  meaaure. 

In  reauthorizing  this  law  it  is  crucial 
that  Congreaa  take  advantage  of  the 
expertise  of  EPA  and  other  Federal 
agencies  encompaaied  in  this  bUL  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  WatkM  Committee  for 
adopting  large  portions  of  this  propos- 
al in  Its  markup  aeaaton  today.  I  am 
confident  that  with  the  help  of  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations.  Con- 
greas  will  adopt  a  sound  and  reoxmsi- 
ble  reauthorintion  bill  this  year. 

There  are  several  provlatons  In  this 
legislation  which  I  believe  have  merit 
and  deserve  our  attention.  First,  this 
leglsUUon  provides  for  a  $5.S  billion 
fund  over  5  years.  This  Is  an  amount 
that  accurately  reflects  what  the  ad- 
ministration believes  It  can  q»end  In  a 
meaningful  way  to  clean  up  haardous 
waste  sites.  Seeond.  the  bill  has  several 
important  provisions  that  give  the  ad- 
ministration flexibility  In  Its  cleanup 
efforts.  In  addition,  the  proposal 
adopts  a  sensible  approach  In  focusing 


the  scope  of  Superf  und  on  the  cleanup 
of  abandoned  and  uncontrolled  haz- 
ardous waste  dump  sites.  Congress 
originally  created  Superftmd  for  this 
purpose,  and  we  must  direct  its  re- 
sources toward  those  facilities  which 
clearly  pose  the  greatest  risk  to  public 
health  and  the  environment. 

The  administration  has  spent  the 
last  5  years  studying  the  problem  of 
hazardous  waste  sites  and  I  believe  it 
has  come  up  with  some  excellent  ideas 
that  merit  your  attention. 

A  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  this 
bill  is  attached  with  this  statement. 

AnaMisnunoii  Svmrxrm  PaorosAL— 
SvmiAaT  ow  Majos  Pkovisio«s 

TBxnnm 

Sise:  $8J  billion  over  5  years  (Title  3). 

Makeup:  $1.5  billion— at  current  levels  for 
petroleum  and  chemical  feedstocks:  $3.0  bil- 
Ik»— waste  end  tax;  and  $0  J  billion— inter- 
est and  penalties. 

Usee  Fund  not  available  for  damage  to 
natural  resources  claims  or  cleanup  of  Fed- 
eral fSeiUUes. 

THKPBOCRAM 

Focuses  on  cleanup  of  hazardous  wsste  fa- 
cilities (Section  3). 

definition    of    hazardous    sub- 
to  include  substances  that  meet 
RCRA  criteria  (SecUon  4). 

Ddetes  poIlutanU  and  contaminanU  (Sec- 
tion 101(a)). 

EPA  cannot  respond  to  relesaes  from  the 
ffdlowing  (Section  I01(b))-<1)  mining  ac- 
tivities covered  under  8MCRA.  (3)  Uwful 
apidieatlon  of  pesticides  (ptaieapple  fields). 
(3)  bttikUnss  unless  the  release  Is  caused  by 
a  hasardous  substance  (asbestos  In  schools, 
etc.).  (4)  naturally  occuiring  sources  (beaver 
I),  and  (5)  federally  pemUtted  re- 

jss    the    release    constitutes    a 

"major  public  health  or  environmental 
emergency  and  no  other  person  has  tbe  au- 
thority or  capability  to  respond." 

PBOvmom  ATiaciuMi  staxbs 

Increases  State  contribution  to  response 
actions  from  10%  to  30%  (Section  117). 

In  the  case  of  State  operated  facmtlf. 
State  share  raised  to  75%.  (Current  law  re- 
quires 50%  sbare  if  State  owns  facility.) 
(Section  107). 

Taxing  i»eemptlon  of  CERCLA  repealed 
allowing  States  to  develop  their  own  Super- 
funds  (Seetian  118). 

Use  of  Fund  money  for  responsf  acUoos 
problMted  in  States  that  do  not  aasure  suf- 
ficient hasardous  waste  dispoaal  capacity 
within  two  yean  of  enactment  (Fund 
money  available  for  alternate  drinking 
water  supply  and  reloeatloo  if  emergency 
exista-State  must  pay  40%  of  oosta.)  (Sec- 
Uon 108). 

CLBAiraP  SUaBAUS 

Strict  fwnp1«"««>  with  other  statutory 
ptt>vlBions  not  required.  Otves  President 
flexibility  to  detennine  what  applicable  or 
relevant  standards  and  criteria  should  be 
met  Provides  facton  for  oonsldentlon. 
(Section  111). 

BXALTH  AUTBoamas 


Requires  ATSDR  to  estabUsb  a 
and  OlnesB  registry  related  to  hasardous 
substances.  (Section  110)^ 

Defines  roles  of  ATSDR  and  EPA. 
ATSDR  to  detennine  health  ef  f  ecu  of  expo- 
sure to  hazardous  substance;  EPA  to  con- 
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duct  expomre  and  risk  UMHmenU  at  altM 
where  releaaw  have  oocurred.  (Section  110). 

PROVuiom  Amcmro  pommAixT 
mpoimiBtx  PAxnn  inpst 

Prohlbita  Pim  who  are  named  aa  defend- 
anU  by  EPA  from  bringing  other  PRPb  Into 
the  enforcement  or  recovery  UtIgaUon.  (Sec- 
tion 102). 

Authorteea  liable  parties  following  litiga- 
tion to  aeek  contribution*  from  other  PRPa. 
(Section  202). 

Ktabllahes  Judicially  approved  settlement 
as  defense  to  contribution  action.  (Section 
202). 

PRPa  now  liable  for  response  costs  in- 
curred  between  enactment  of  RCRA  (1078) 
and  CERCLA  (1080)  if  costs  otherwise  re- 
coverable under  CERCLA.  (Section  205).* 


UMI 


THE  REOUIiATORT  OVERSIGHT 
AND  CX>NTROL  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pievious  order  of  the  Hoiue,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlaslsgippi  [Mr.  Lorn  is 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  HJl.  1339,  the  Regu- 
latory Oversight  and  Control  Act  of 
1985.  with  47  House  coq^onsors.  This 
Is  idenUcal  to  HJL  3939  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress  in  re- 
sponse both  to  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive regulatory  reform  and  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  INS 
versus  Chadha  holding  the  so-called 
legislative  veto  unconstitutional. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  amends  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  require 
agencies  to  perform  regulatory  analy- 
ses for  major  regulations  and  their  al- 
ternatives, those  having  an  annual 
impact  on  the  economy  of  $100  mil- 
lion, and  to  choose  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive alternative  unless  another  is  man- 
dated by  law.  This  would  apply  to  reg- 
ulations of  executive  and  independent 
agencies.  The  President's  current  EIx- 
ecutive  order  is  only  binding  on  execu- 
tive branch  agencies. 

Title  I  also  contains  other  features 
common  to  the  President's  Executive 
order  and  previous  House  and  Senate 
regulatory  reform  bills.  These  include 
the  biennial  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  all  regulations  which  agen- 
cies plan  to  propose,  modify,  or  repeal 
in  the  next  12  months:  the  publication 
by  agencies  of  a  schedule  for  reviewing 
all  existing  major  rules  over  a  10-year 
period:  and.  a  requirement,  unique  to 
my  bill,  that  such  major  rules  shall 
expire  on  their  final  sunset  review 
date  unless  specifically  repromulgated. 

The  bill  also  makes  certain  noncon- 
troversial  improvements  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  make  it 
more  open  and  accountable,  and  con- 
tains a  modified  Bumpers  amendment 
relating  to  court  review  of  regulations, 
and  a  so-called  race-to-the-courthouse 
provision.  I  might  point  out  that  most 
of  title  I  is  identical  to  a  regulatory 
reform  compromise  developed  in  the 
97th  Congress  between  the  Speaker, 
the  administration,  the  House  Judici- 


ary Committee,  and  buslneas  and 
public  interest  group  repreoentativeo. 

Title  11  of  the  biU  provides  for  con- 
gressional review  of  regulations  and  an 
alternative  to  the  old  one-  and  two- 
House  legislative  vetoes  held  unoonstt- 
tutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Both 
major  and  nonmajor  rules  would  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  a  90-day 
review  period.  Major  rules  would  have 
to  be  aK>roved  by  the  enactment  of  a 
Joint  resolution,  while  nonmajor  rules 
would  be  subject  to  disapproval  by  the 
same  means.  Approximately  60  major 
rules  are  promulgated  each  year,  all  of 
which  would  be  brought  to  the  floor 
under  expedited  procedures,  even  U  a 
committee  does  not  nport  the  api»o- 
priate  resolutlcm  of  approvaL 

Finally,  the  bill  anMimds  House  rules 
to  provide  for  a  regulatory  calendar 
under  which  resolutions  of  approval 
and  disapproval  could  be  oraaldered 
on  four  qiecif led  days  per  month.  An- 
other amendment  to  House  rules 
would  permit  special  oonslderatton  of 
amendments  to  appr(v>rlatlons  bills  to 
enforce  disapproval  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  which  have  not  been 
enacted,  due  either  to  adverse  action 
by  the  Senate  or  President.  And  House 
oversight  rules  would  be  strengthened 
to  require  formal  committee  adoption 
of  oversight  agendas  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress,  and  empower  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  ad  hoc  oversight 
committees  for  spedfled  purposes. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  in  the  last  Congress 
the  full  Rules  Committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Pamu  con- 
ducted an  extensive  review  of  the  post- 
Chadha  House  to  determine  how  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  has  affected 
our  various  committees  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  laws  having  unconstitutional 
legislative  veto  provisions,  and  what,  if 
anything,  should  be  done  to  correct 
the  situation.  We  came  to  no  conclu- 
sions. 

Although  there  are  some  300  legisla- 
tive veto  provisions  contained  in  ap- 
proximately 200  laws,  only  about  50 
legislative  veto  statutes  are  currently 
operable,  and  only  about  IS  of  those 
relate  to  regulations.  The  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today  would  correct 
the  constitutional  defect  in  those  IS 
statutes  through  the  use  of  the  Joint 
resolution  device,  and  apply  this  con- 
stitutional mechanism  across  the 
board  to  all  regulations  subject  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  It  is  my 
hope  the  Rules  Committee  will  act 
this  year  to  report  such  a  uniform 
system  for  congressional  review  and 
control  over  the  regulatory  process. 
Rulemaking  is  a  legislative  i>ower  we 
have  delegated  to  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, and  final  regulations  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law.  The  Congress 
must  retain  ultimate  authority  over 
this  Uwmaking  acUvity  if  it  is  to  live 
up  to  Its  constitutional  responsibility 
for  making  all  laws  and  for  represent- 
ing and  protecting  the  Interests  of  the 


people.  At  this  point  In  the  Ra(X»i>  I 
include  a  list  of  oosponsors  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill: 

Oospoasoas  or  Lon  "Rsovuitobt 
OvsasnoR  ams  Oomaot  Act  or  1985" 

(Introduced  on  ThunMiay.  February  28. 
1985) 

Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Broomfleld.  Mr.  Broyhlll.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Cougblln.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Oreler,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Emer- 
son.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Olng- 
fleh.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  HOer.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Kanp.  Mr.  TTInrtinisi  Mr.  Lago- 
maraino.  Mr.  I^tta.  Mr.  Lewis  of  CaUf omia. 
Mr.  Uvingston.  Mn.  Uoyd.  Mr.  Loeffler. 
Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Un. 
Martin  of  minols.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Moon.  Mr.  MooHmmI.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Purls.  Mr.  Qumen.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Vender  Jagt.  Mr.  Whltehurat.  Mr.  Wolf,  snd 
Mr.  Wytle. 


'  SomuaT  or  Lott  "Rboulatobt 
OvBurasT  un  CoiraaoL  Act  or  1085" 

(HJl.  1220.  Introduced  February  28. 1085) 

TRLK  I— MmCT  BULBIAKIira  iiirBoviiixms 

(Amendments  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act) 

ReffuUUom  Anaiwfit  Of  Major  Jtnlea— 
Agencies  would  be  roQulred  to  perform  regu- 
latory analyses  of  malor  rules  and  alterna- 
tives. Major  rules  are  those  which  the 
agency  or  President  detomlne  would  have 
an  annual  Impact  on  the  «««"»»y  of  $100 
mlllion  or  more  or  would  otherwise  have  a 
substantial  impact.  The  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  choose  the  most  cost-effective  al- 
ternative unless  another  alternative  is  man- 
dated by  the  underlying  statute.  The  Presi- 
dent (or  the  Vice  President  or  other  Execu- 
tive Officer  confirmed  by  the  Senate)  would 
estaldiah  guidelines  for  compliance  and 
would  review  and  monitor  compliance.  The 
Comptroller  General  may  also  monitor  com- 
pliance. 

Regulatont  Agenda.— taeh  agency  shaU 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  in  April  and 
October  of  each  year  a  regulatory  agenda 
IMlng  all  rules  the  agency  tends  to  propose, 
promulgate,  modify,  repeal  or  otherwise 
consider  In  the  next  12-moaths.  Certain  in- 
formation Is  required  to  be  Included  with 
each  rule  listed  on  the  agenda. 

Agenew  Review  of  Exliting  Jtale*.— Not 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  effective 
date,  each  agency  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  schedule  for  the  review  of 
existtag  major  rules  over  the  next  ten  years. 
A  final  schedule  would  be  published  not 
later  than  six  months  later,  after  public 
comment.  The  President  could  add  rules  to 
this  review  schedule.  The  levlews  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  comment  and  analysis 
requirements  as  new  major  rules. 

Sunaet  for  Motor  JZiOec— All  newly  pro- 
posed and  existbig  major  rules  scheduled 
for  review  shall  include  a  date  on  which 
they  shall  cease  to  be  effective,  not  later 
than  10  years  after  they  are  Initially  effec- 
tive, In  the  case  of  new  rules,  and  according 
to  their  sunaet  review  schedule  for  existing 
rules. 

In/Ormal  Rttlemaking  Proce$*.—'The  Infor- 
mal rulemaking  process  Is  amended  to  pro- 
vide greater  notice,  information,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  and  written  public  comment. 

Judicial  Review  (modified  "Bumpert 
Amendment"}.— When   agency   actions   are 


challenged  in  the  courts,  the  courts  shall  in- 
dependently decide  aU  relevant  questions 
without  according  any  presumption  In  favor 
or  against  theacUons. 

AvpeaU  of  Agenew  Ordert  ("race  to  eourt- 
houae"  pfoMemy.— When  agency  actions  are 
challenged  in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals 
within  ten  (toys  of  their  issuance,  the  Ad- 
mlnistraUve  Office  of  the  VS.  Courte  shall, 
by  random  selection,  designate  one  court  In 
which  the  record  shall  be  filed. 

Interoenor  runding.—V9denl  funds  could 
not   be   used    for   public   participation   In 
agency  rulemaking  proceedings  unless  spe- 
cifically authoriMd  by  law. 
Tnu  n— coKOBBSiosAL  RBvixw  or  iuisacT 


(AmendmenU  to  Administrative  Procedure 
Act) 

Submiuion  and  Review  ofAgeneg  Jtatei.— 
Agencies  would  be  required  to  submit  most 
rules  of  general  appUcabUlty  to  Congress  for 
a  00-day  review  pntod.  The  rules  would  be 
referred  to  on*  committee  of  primary  Juris- 
diction in  eadi  House  or  to  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee if  more  than  one  committee  lias  pri- 
mary Jiulsdlctlon. 

Congre$tiomal  Action  on  Jtalea— Major 
rules  could  not  take  effect  unless  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  approval  is  enacted  within  00- 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress: 
other  rules  could  take  effect  unless  a  Joint 
resolutkn  of  disapproval  is  enacted  within 
the  OOHiay  period,  and  could  take  effect 
sooner  if  neither  House  has  acted  on  a  reso- 
lution within  OOslays  or  If  either  House  has 
rejected  a  resolution. 

Committee  Consideration  of  Reaotu- 
(ioiu.— In  the  case  of  major  rules,  rescdu- 
tions  of  approval  must  be  introduced  by  the 
chairman  (or  his  designee)  of  the  coounlttee 
to  which  the  rule  is  referred  within  one  day 
after  the  rule  is  received,  and  the  committee 
would  be  required  to  rci>ort  the  resolution 
not  later  than  45-dayB  after  receipt  of  the 
rule,  or  would  thereafter  be  discharged  of 
the  resolution.  Other  rules  would  be  subject 
to  Joint  resolutions  of  disapproval  which  the 
committee  could  report  at  its  own  discretion 
or  would  be  required  to  report  If  a  "motion 
for  oonstderatloD"  is  filed  within  2S-days 
after  the  rule  is  received  and  is  signed  by 
one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
involved  not  later  than  SO-days  after  the 
rule  is  received.  If  the  committee  has  not  re- 
ported such  a  resolution  within  45-days 
after  recript  of  the  rule,  the  resolution 
would  be  discharged. 

Floor  Consideration  of  JteaoIiUtofis.— Res- 
olutions reported  or  discharged  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
House  involved,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  their 
consideration  would  be  prlvUeged  and.  if 
adopted,  debate  on  major  rules  resolutions 
would  be  for  two-hours,  and  for  other  rules 
resolutions,  one-hour.  If  one  House  receives 
a  resolution  from  the  other  Hmise  and  has 
not  reported  or  been  discharged  of  Its  own 
resolution  within  75-daya  after  the  rule  is 
received,  the  resolution  of  the  other  House 
would  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calen- 
dar. 

TiTLB  m— aaoniAToaT  ovsasioBT  ass 
coirnoL  AHxmuoBTS  to  housb  bulbs 

(Amendments  to  the  Rules  of  the  House) 

House  Regylatorg  Review  Calendar.— A 
Regulatory  Review  Calendar  would  be  es- 
tablished in  the  House  to  which  all  i<tot 
resolutions  of  approval  and  disapproval 
would  be  referred  once  reported  or  dis- 
charged from  committee.  The  Calendar 
would  be  called  tm  the  first  and  third 
Monday  and  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of 


each  month  after  the  approval  of  the  Jour- 
naL  Priority  consideration  would  be  given  to 
resolution  for  rules  whose  review  period 
would  expire  before  the  next  caUtng  of  the 
Calendar.  Moticms  to  proceed  to  the  eonsid- 
eration  of  a  resolution  would  be  noodebata- 
ble  except  tox  resolutloos  dlsdiarged  pursu- 
ant to  a  "motion  for  coualderatlop"  signed 
by  one-fourth  of  the  membership,  in  which 
case  the  motion  would  be  debated  for 
twenty  minutes. 

Reoulatorg  Awroprlations  Riders.— The 
present  House  rule  restricting  the  offering 
of  limitation  amendmenU  to  appropriatlans 
bills  would  be  amended  At  present  soeb 
limitation  amenAnenta  can  only  be  offered 
after  other  amendmenU  are  disposed  of  and 
only  if  the  House  votes  down  a  motton  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rise.  Under  the 
proposed  rule  change.  HmltsWnn  amend- 
ments could  be  considered  during  the  initial 
amendment  process  with  respect  to  regula- 
tions for  which  a  resohitlop  of  disapproval 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  House,  or 
has  been  passed  but  not  enacted,  during  the 
specified  review  period. 

Oversight  Improvements.— €kmiaitX»e 
would  be  required  to  fonnsDy  adopt  over- 
sight plans  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress 
and  their  funding  readlntlans  oouM  not  be 
considered  until  the  ptans  bave  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Oovemment  Operstlans  Com- 
mittee. Committees  would  also  be  required 
in  their  final  ovoii^it  reports  to  relate 
their  actual  tneatgbt  aethrtties  and  aeoom- 
pUshmenU  to  their  original  ptans.  Tbe 
Speaker  could  create  special  ad  hoe  over- 
sight committees,  subject  to  House  approv- 


1978. 


THE  TOWN  THAT  WAS 
POISONED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wftavaa]  Is 
recognized  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
strange  and  terrifying  tale  to  tell  the 
House.  It  Is  about  a  town  that  was  poi- 
soned. This  town  has  a  populatton  of 
10.000.  When  the  poison  strudu  over 
700  were  taken  vkdently  ilL  There 
were,  in  fact.  715  oooflnnad  cases  of 
poiscmlng.  Another  117  had  severe 
symptoms.  Over  45  hoqrttalMed.  A 
pregnant  woman  and  her  husband 
were  poisoned:  her  baby  bom  soon 
after  had  the  etfeeU  of  the  polsoo. 
Fortunately,  no  one  died. 

The  poisoning  was  investigated  thor- 
oughly by  county.  State  and  FOderal 
health  authorities.  The  investigation 
pointed  directly  to  the  food  from  salad 
bars  in  eight  restaurants  in  tbe  town. 
Another  two  restaurants  without  salad 
bars  were  implicated,  although  fewer 
cases  from  these  two  restaurants  were 
reported.  The  poisoning  ooeuxred  In 
two  waves  in  September  of  1084.  with 
an  astronomical  460  cases  reported  on 
the  weekend  of  September  28. 

The  pols(m  was  salmonella  typhl- 
murium.  The  town  was  The  Dalles. 
OR.  To  dramatlie  for  you  how  unusu- 
al this  outbreak  of  poisoning  was.  let 
me  cite  some  figures: 

The  DaUes  has  not  had  a  single  case 
of  reported  Salmonella  poisoning  since 


Before  1975.  mnly  one  or  two 
cases  a  year  were  reported. 

The  entire  State  of  Oregon  has  re- 
ported salmonella  cases  ranging  from 
250  to  400  a  year.  The  Dalles  outbreak 
had  716. 

Figures  from  the  Federal  Center  for 
Disease  Control  In  Alanta.  OA,  for  the 
entire  country  tar  the  years  1979. 1980 
and  1981  show  only  one  outbreak  of 
Salmonella  larger  than  that  in  The 
DaUes.  and  that  of  1.200  cases  stem- 
ming from  pork  eaten  at  a  festival  In 
Georgia.  The  CDC  figures  indude 
only  those  outbreaks  investigated  by 
the  CDC.  Most  of  the  outlveaks  listed 
hy  the  CDC  run  about  20.  with  the 
range  between  10  and  200.  There  are 
an  average  of  40,000  cases  of  reported 
— i«««i^ii«  In  the  United  States  each 
year.  Hie  small  town  of  The  DaUes 
had  about  2  percent  of  such  cases  In  1 
year. 

Moot  significant  of  all— highly  slg- 
nlflemt— The  Dalles  outbreak  did  not 
come  from  me  food  source  from  one 
site  nor  did  it  occur  at  <me  time.  The 
sources  of  The  Dalles  outbreak  were 
eiaSit  salad  bars.  And  the  outbreak 
came  in  waves. 

Salmonella  is  not  easy  to  catch,  like 
the  "t^-nnfmi  cold  or  fiu.  It  Is  difficult 
to  pass  from  one  person  to  snotber  In 
ordinary  encounters.  It  almost  always 
occurs  from  eating  food  that  has  been 
itmtf— *^**^  Improperly  cooked,  or 
left  out  of  the  refrigerator  too  long. 
««^imn«i>iia^  f ceds  OD  pioteln  and  usual- 
ly occurs  In  meat,  poultry,  eggs.  fish, 
milk  or  cheese.   Not  green  lettuce 


Salmonella  typhimurlum  Is  one  of 
the  most  common  types  of  satanoodla. 
It  can  cause  typhoid  fever  In  mice.  In 
humans,  it  Is  extremely  disconif oittng 
and  can  be  dangerous  (It  can  km,  but 
most  often  does  not).  Salmonella  does 
not  i»f*  the  add  in  our  stomachs  but  it 
thrives  In  our  intestines  where  it 
erupts  and  causes  diarrhea,  fever. 
c*i«ia.  headache,  nausea,  vomiting, 
fainting,  hematoehesia  and  sbdwninal 
crampa.  It  is  a  bacteria  that  can  grow 
at  room  temperature  but  reproduces 
at  a  most  rapid  rate  at  body  tempera- 
ture. 

Let  me  now  relate  to  you  the  hocrcHv 
ridden  story  of  the  town  that  was  pcrf- 
swed.  The  Dalles  is  the  county  seat  of 
Wasco  County.  OR.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Columbia  River  about  80  miles 
east  of  Portland.  It  Is  a  fann  town, 
surrounded  by  orchards,  with  wtnttt 
and  cattle  ranches  In  the  dry  southern 
reaches  of  the  county.  The  big  alumi- 
num smelter  in  The  Dalles  was  recent- 
ly dosed.  Directly  across  the  river  is 
the  State  of  Washington.  It  Is  a  quiet, 
conservative  town. 

On  September  17.  the  Wasco  County 
Health  Department  received  a  call 
from  a  person  who  complained  of  gas- 
troenteritis after  eating  in  a  popular 
regtaurant  in  The  DaUes.  In  the  next  4 
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days  the  local  health  authorities  re- 
ceived at  least  20  more  complaints  in- 
volving two  restaurants.  On  Septem- 
ber 21,  salmonella  tjrphimurium  was 
isolated  from  a  stool  sample  of  one  of 
these  restaurant  patrons.  The  result- 
ant publicity  in  the  local  news  media 
caused  hundreds  of  others  to  report 
their  illness.  State  health  investigators 
were  called  in  and  the  Federal  Center 
for  Disease  Control  was  contacted  and 
asked  to  participate.  A  full-scale  inves- 
tigation was  on. 

The  health  authorities  interviewed 
and  checked  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  complained  of  salmonella  symp- 
t<»ns:  and  they  interviewed  and 
checked  hundreds  who  did  not.  The 
statistics  began  to  show  that  those 
who  had  eaten  at  salad  bars  in  eight 
restaurants  were  far  more  likely  to 
have  become  infected:  in  fact,  the 
salad  bars  seemed  the  only  common 
denominator.  Few  of  those  who  had 
not  eaten  at  the  salad  bars  suffered 
from  the  illness.  With  that  lead,  the 
FV>od  and  Drug  Administration  investi- 
gators and  other  officials  began  check- 
ing the  sources  of  supply  for  the  salad 
bars. 

They  found  no  common  source  for 
any  of  the  food  articles  on  the  various 
salad  bars.  The  lettuce  came  from  dif- 
ferent suppliers,  as  did  the  other  vege- 
tables. The  salad  dressings  were  from 
different  wholesalers.  Each  item  was 
traced  back,  some  even  to  the  growers. 
The  puzzled  Investigators  even 
checked  the  kale  that  was  used  decora- 
tively  on  one  salad  bar.  A  shipment  of 
canteloupe  from  a  farm  across  the 
river  in  Washington  State  was  suspect- 
ed but  nothing  was  discovered. 

There  were  no  other  similar  out- 
breaks of  salmonella  in  other  commu- 
nities either  in  the  vicinity  of  The 
Dalles  or,  for  that  matter,  in  all  of 
Oregon  or  Washington.  I  think  that 
bears  repeating.  This  huge  outbreak  of 
salmonella  was  isolated  in  one  town, 
and  it  had  no  common  food  source. 
Indeed,  the  outbreak  had  no  common 
site.  It  sprang  up  and  then  erupted  si- 
multaneously from  eight  different  res- 
taurants and  from  the  salad  bars  of 
those  restaurants. 

Even  so,  both  water  systems  serving 
The  Dalles  were  thoroughly  checked 
and  no  evidence  of  salmonella  was 
found. 

The  food  handlers  were  suspected. 
Most  of  the  perplexed  health  authori- 
ties involved  in  the  investigaton  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  in  some  way. 
somehow— no  one  knows  how— the 
food  handlers  were  the  cause.  Almost 
all  of  the  325  food  handlers  employed 
in  the  10  restaurants  were  interviewed 
and  later  interviewed  again.  About  100 
had  been  infected.  The  26  food  han- 
dlers who  showed  positive  salmonella 
culture  in  their  stools  denied  having 
been  iU.  I  can  understand  the  health 
officials  turning  to  the  food  handlers 
as  the  source;  there  is  no  other  place 


to  look.  E^rerjrthing  else  has  been  in- 
vestigated and  nothing  found. 

But  the  food  handlers  came  down 
with  salmonella  poisoning  at  the  same 
times  the  patrons  of  the  restaurants 
did.  One  or  two  handlers  came  down  a 
day  or  two  before  patrons  became  ill 
in  one  or  two  restaurants,  but  the  fig- 
ures are  imprecise.  And  at  one  restau- 
rant the  patrons  became  ill  before  the 
food  handlers. 

And  no  one  has  been  able  to  discover 
how  all  the  food  handlers  got  salmo- 
nella in  the  first  place.  There  were 
food  handlers  in  almost  all  the  restau- 
rants who  became  iU  about  the  same 
time.  How  did  all  of  them  happen  to 
get  salmonella?  They  were  the  victims 
of  the  poisoning  just  like  the  patrons. 
They  ate  at  their  restaurants,  and 
they  were  poisoned  too. 

And  why  was  it  only  the  salad  ban 
which  were  almost  the  entire  sources 
of  the  poisoning? 

As  an  incubator,  raw  vegetables  are 
not  ideal  for  salmonella.  Salmonella 
feeds  on  protein.  Health  authorities 
can  remember  only  one  instance  of  an 
epidemic  arising  from  a  vegetable, 
some  sewage  contaminated  celery  back 
in  1974.  But  records  list  few  other  in- 
stances not  occurring  in  protein 
sources.  So  salad,  lettuce  salad,  would 
be  a  most  unlikely  source  for  any  Sal- 
monella development,  certainly  not 
one  that  poisoned  715  people.  Tet  no 
statistical  evidence  could  be  found  to 
Implicate  other  foods  more  commonly 
associated  with  salmonella.  In  one  res- 
taurant involved  in  the  first  wave  49 
patrons  of  the  period  September  11  to 
15  were  interviewed.  Seven  reported 
becoming  ill  within  1  week  after  they 
had  eaten  there.  All  seven  had  partak- 
en of  the  salar  bar.  but  only  17  of  the 
42  who  denied  being  ill  had  eaten 
salad.  And  two  heads  of  lettuce  from 
that  restaurant  were  analyied  aiMl  no 
salmonella  was  found. 

Actually  there  were  a  number  of 
suggested  sources  of  the  salmonella.  In 
one  restaurant,  people  who  ate  the  let- 
tuce were  unaffected  but  the  macaroni 
and  potato  salads  at  the  salad  bar  ap- 
parently were  contaminated.  In  an- 
other restaurant,  salmonella  was 
f  oimd  in  the  blue  cheese  dressing,  but 
none  in  the  mix  used  to  make  the 
dressing,  pointing  to  contamination  in 
the  restaurant  during  preparation;  or 
after  preparation.  The  fruit  garnish  in 
one  restaurant  was  associated  with  the 
poisoning.  And  two  restaurants  which 
had  no  salad  bars  were  implicated, 
though  with  few  confirmed  cases. 

The  first  wave  of  the  outbreak  oc- 
ctirred  on  September  10  and  15  per- 
cent of  the  cases  emanated  from  a  3- 
day  period;  it  was  the  second  wave 
that  was  explosive  and  just  like  an  ex- 
plosion, it  hit  hard  and  was  quickly 
over,  but  about  600  confirmed  cases  of 
salmonella  poisoning  occurred  in  that 
terrifying  second  wave  which  began 


September  21  and  ended  a  few  days 
later. 

The  epidemic  in  The  Dalles  is  one  of 
the  largest  outbreaks  of  salmonella 
poisoning  in  our  history  for  the  sise  of 
the  population  In  which  it  occurred.  A 
proportional  outbreak  in  Los  Angeles 
would  have  350.000  people  ill!  If  there 
had  been  one  source,  hot  dogs  at  a 
high  school  football  game,  chicken  at 
a  big  country  barbecue,  then  It  would 
have  been  explainable  though  most 
unusuaL  But  there  was  not  a  single 
source.  All  evidence  pointed  to  con- 
tamination on  the  premises  of  the 
eight  restaurants. 

But  the  natural  place  to  find  salmo- 
nella—poultry, eggs.  milk.  meat,  fish- 
were  never  implicated.  The  interviews 
of  affected  persons  never  traced  back 
to  such  foods;  If  food  handlers  had  In- 
fected salad  bars,  why  had  they  not  In- 
fected the  more  likely  foods?  Of 
course  food  handlers  came  down  with 
salmonella  in  larger  numbers  than  the 
rest  of  the  population:  almost  all  of 
them  ate  in  the  restaurants  they 
worked  in.  And  they  were  investigated 
far  more  Intensely  than  the  general 
population. 

But  one  startling  fact  sends  all  this 
conjecture  spinning. 

One  restaurant,  the  Portage  Inn 
(which  was  one  of  the  first  two  restau- 
rants Implicated)  had  banquet  facili- 
ties and  frequent  large  private  ban- 
quets were  given  there.  These  ban- 
quets had  salad  bars  all  of  their  own  In 
their  private  banquet  room:  the  same 
foods  and  dressings  were  provided  the 
bMKiuets  as  the  regular  salad  bar  In 
the  main  restaurant.  The  same  food 
handlers  prepared  and  served  the 
food,  including  salad  bars,  for  the  ban- 
quets as  for  the  main  restaurant. 

But  no  person  who  ate  at  the  restau- 
rant only  as  a  banquet  patron  came 
down  with  salmonella. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Banquet  guests 
in  the  private  banquet  room,  eating 
from  a  salad  bar  prepared  by  the  same 
food  handlers  who  prepared  the  salad 
bar  in  the  main  restaurant,  and  serv- 
ing the  same  food  as  the  main  restau- 
rant salad  bar,  did  not  come  down  with 
salmonella  while  patrons  of  the  main 
restaurant  at  the  same  time  did  come 
down  with  salmonella.  In  large  num- 
bers. 

If,  during  the  periods  of  the  out- 
breaks, you  had  turkey  or  a  ham  sand- 
wich, you  did  not  get  salmonella.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  who  ate  at  the  salad 
bars  did.  If  you  had  a  pina  from 
Shakey's  or  Pletros.  you  did  not  get 
salmonella.  But  if  you  ate  at  their 
salad  bars  you  had  a  good  chance— 
doaens  did— of  coming  down  with  sal- 
monella. If  you  ate  salad  at  a  banquet 
at  the  Portage  Inn  you  did  not  get  sal- 
monella poisoning.  But  if  you  ate  at 
the  salad  bar  in  the  main  restaurant 
you  had  a  very  good  chance  of  severe 
illness.  If  you  were  an  employee  of  one 


of  the  implicated  restaurants  you  had 
a  very  good  chance  of  getting  salmo- 
nella infection.  But  even  the  health 
authorities  who  assumed  that  the  food 
handlers  were  the  cause  could  find  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  to  determine  how 
the  food  handlers  got  salmonella  in 
the  first  place.  Except  by  eating  at  the 
salad  bars. 

Consider  the  outbreak.  Eight  salad 
bars  in  one  small  town  within  a  2-week 
period  were  the  primary  source  of  716 
confirmed  cases  of  salmonella.  Indeed, 
in  the  second  wave  when,  within  a  few 
days,  about  600  people  were  poisoned. 
The  salad  bars  accounted— according 
to  the  best  statistical  evidence— for 
most  of  the  infections.  Then  omsider 
that  there  are  about  50.000  salad  bars 
in  restaurants  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  and  none  of  them  have 
been  pinpointed  as  the  cause  of  any 
salmonella  outbreaks.  They  all  have 
food  handlers  just  as  likely  or  unlikely 
to  contract  and  pass  on  salmonella  as 
the  food  handlers  in  The  Dalles.  But 
only  eight  salad  bars  in  the  United 
States— out  of  those  50.000— caused 
one  of  the  largest  eruptions  of  salmo- 
nella In  our  history.  All  in  one  smaU 
town  within  a  2-week  period. 

The  Dalles  Is  not  In  my  congression- 
al district  but  it  Is  a  town  I  particular- 
ly like.  When  I  first  read  of  the  salmo- 
nella outbreak  and  the  investigation  it 
appeared  so  strange  I  became  most  in- 
terested. I  talked  with  the  health  au- 
thorities involved  in  the  invesUgatimi 
almost  dally.  I  poured  over  the  statis- 
tics as  I  received  them.  I  analysed 
them  thoroughly.  I  rechecked  my 
facts  with  the  authorities.  I  talked 
with  other  people  in  The  Dalles,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  restaurant  man- 
agers. I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  town  had  been  poisoned. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  com- 
mendations for  the  health  authorities 
involved.  They  were  courteous  and  pa- 
tient They  were  extremely  careful 
and  thorough.  They  never  violated 
confidences  and  I  was  given,  by  them, 
only  statistical  data  and  no  names. 

Their  feeling— that  the  food  han- 
dlers are  the  cause— is  understandable. 
I  believe  they  can  point  to  nothing 
else.  For  there  is  no  direct,  concrete 
evidence  that  the  salad  bars  were  de- 
liberately contaminated.  It  is  not  job 
of  the  health  authorities  to  postulate 
answers  from  circumstantial  evidence. 
Because  I  believe  the  crime  is  so  hor- 
rendous, and  the  dangers  so  great.  I 
believe  it  is  my  job  to  do  so. 

Let  me  repeat.  There  is  no  direct, 
concrete  evidence  of  deliberate  sabo- 
tage of  the  food  in  The  Dalles.  But  the 
circumstances  are  so  overwhelming  in 
pointing  to  such  deliberate  contamina- 
tion that— though  I  have  agonized 
over  the  decision— I  can  only  conclude, 
and  very  positively  conclude,  that  sab- 
otage did  take  place. 
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Is  it  possible  to  use  salmonella  for 
mass  poisoning?  It  certainly  is.  Salmo- 
nella Is  quite  easy  to  culture.  Under 
the  right  conditions  It  grows  quite  rap- 
idly. It  can  be  transported  easily  in 
liquid.  However,  culturing  salmonella 
and  storing  it  and  determining  the 
ptopet  mix  for  tranqwrting  it  would 
best  be  done  by  a  medical  laboratory 
with  trained  lab  technicians. 

If  one  wanted  to  undertake  a  mass 
poisoning  with  salmonella,  where 
would  one  go?  The  obvious  places, 
where  a  customer  of  a  restaurant 
comes  in  contact  naturally  and  with- 
out suspicion  with  the  food  many  of 
the  other  patrons  will  eat:  the  salad 
bars.  A  small  vial  of  salmonella  culture 
could  be  used  to  qwinkle  the  liquid  in 
the  salad  dressings  or  salad  mixes  or 
on  the  lettuce  or  other  foods  on  the 
salad  bar  as  one  helped  themselves. 

Who  would  do  such  a  terrifying 
thing?  Who  would  poison  a  whole 
town:  or  at  least  715  of  its  dtlaens? 
Whoever  did  could  not  have  known 
how  many  pecn^le  they  would  poison, 
or  whether  someone  might  die  from 
the  poisoning.  But  the  massive  assault 
on  the  people  of  The  Dalles  was  that: 
a  massive  assault,  almost  a  war  on  the 
town.  Who  would  want  to  do  it?  And 
who  would  have  the  capability  to  do 
It? 

Is  there  a  madman  lurking  in  The 
Dalles?  The  poisoning  was  an  insane 
act.  an  act  of  violent  hatred,  carried 
on  with  subtle  means.  There  must  be 
such  a  person  or  penoas  with  the 
motive  and  ability  to  assault  this  town, 
for  it  actually  happened. 


A  group  of  people  arrived  in  Wasco 
County  in  1981.  They  are  the  followers 
of  a  native  of  India  who  calls  himself 
the  Bhagwan  Shree  Rajneesh.  This 
man  has  attracted  a  worldwide  follow- 
ing. They  bought  a  70.000-acre  ranch 
in  the  southon  end  of  the  county, 
btiilt  a  town  called  Rajneeshpuram. 
and  began  developing  the  prt«)erty. 
There  are  now  about  2.000  adhermts 
living  In  the  town.  They  call  them- 
selves Rajneeshees. 

The  relationi  between  the  Rajnee- 
shees and  the  adjoining  ranchers  has 
not  been  very  good.  Tbitn  have  also 
been  conflicts  between  the  Rajnee- 
shees and  the  Wasco  County  authori- 
ties over  such  things  as  building  per- 
mits and  sanitation  facilities.  These 
and  other  conflicts  have  caused  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  RAjneeshees  to 
become  a  statewide  issue 

Beginning  in  early  Septonber  1984 
the  Rajneeshees  began  recruiting 
from  throughout  the  United  States 
down  and  outers  who  lived  on  the  skid 
roads  of  major  dtles.  These  street 
people  began  showing  up.  transported 
in  buses  by  the  Rajneeshees,  around 
September  5.  On  the  next  day  Raj- 
neesh officials  announced  details  of 
their  program  to  bring  1,000  homeless 
to    Rajneeshpuram.    As    the    street 


people  poured  in,  other  residents  of 
Wasco  County  became  aroused. 
Among  other  thngs,  they  feared  that 
the  Rajneeshees  would  attempt  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  the  street  people  in  the 
coming  election;  possibly  even  elect 
county  commissioners  favorable  to  the 
Rajneeshees.  Large  protest  meetings 
were  held  In  The  Dalles  and  other 
places.  The  Issue  became  very  hot  and 
heavy,  with  both  Rajneeshees  and 
other  Oregon  citizens  saying  some 
very  harsh  things  about  each  other. 

The  person  who  spoke  for  the  Raj- 
neeidiees  most  frequently  was  a 
woman  called  Ma  Anand  Sheela.  the 
personal  secretary  of  the  Bhagwan. 
On  Soitember  18  press  reports  quoted 
Ma  Anand  Sheela  saying  to  a  rally: 

Tou  teU  your  OoveiT¥>r.  your  attorney 
scoetal  and  aU  the  Usoted  pigs  outride  that 
if  one  penoo  oo  Raoeho  Bajnfiwh  ii 
harmed  I  wIQ  have  16  of  tbetr  beads,  and  I 
mean  it.  Tou  have  siven  me  no  eholoe.  Cven 
tboofb  I  am  a  nonvtolent  person  I  wHl  do 
Uiat. 

Ma  Anand  Sheela  has  been  photo- 
graphed wearing  a  holster  with  a  re- 
volver In  It. 

On  Xbit  next  day.  September  19.  Ma 
Anand  Sheela  was  again  quoted  In 
newqiapers:  "Wasco  County  is  so  big- 
oted it  deserves  to  be  taken  over." 

There  were  a  number  of  reports  of 
people  who  threatened  to  come  to  Raj- 
neeshpuram with  shotguns.  But  there 
were  no  reports  of  people  who  artwally 
did.  Nor  were  there  rqwrts  of  any 
Rajneeshees  who  were  harmed  by  out- 
siders. Nor  were  there  any  r^orts  of 
Rajneeshees  harming  anyone  dse. 

One  of  the  things  that  first  aroused 
my  concern  about  the  Rajneeshees 
was  a  statement  I  saw  the  Mayor  of 
Rajneeshpuram  make  on  a  TV  pro- 
gram. He  said:  "If  we  are  forced  to  we 
will  take  over  Oregon.  If  we  are  forced 
to."  Recently  the  same  man.  Swaml 
Krlsbw^  Deva,  was  quoted  by  the  As- 
sociated Press  as  sayinr  "U  we  need  to 
take  aims  to  battle  bigotry,  we  wUL" 

The  Rajneesh  Medical  Cofporatitm 
has  a  well  equiived  medical  laboratory 
at  Rajneeshpuram. 

A  final  story.  This  story  was  told  to 
the  SubcoDunlttee  on  Mining.  Forest 
Management  and  BPA  irtiieh  I  chair 
at  a  hearing  I  conducted  in  Portland. 
OR  in  December  1984.  It  Is  related  by 
County  Judge  ^raiiam  Hulse  of  Wasco 
County. 

On  August  29.  a  few  wedcs  befwe 
the  salnumella  outbreak,  the  three 
county  commissioners  of  Wasco 
County  drove  down  to  RaJneeslvuram 
to  make  an  inqiectiim.  They  drove 
into  Rajneeshpuram  where  they  were 
stfHiped  and  asked  to  continue  their 
infection  in  a  Rajneesh  vehicle.  As 
they  got  hi.  Ma  Anand  Sheela  came  to 
the  van  and  said  to  them:  "Snakes 
should  sit  In  the  ba(±  seats." 

Judge  Hulse  continued:  When  we  re- 
turned to  our  car.  a  tire  was  flat.  The 
Rsjneeshees  agreed  to  fix  the  tire  and 
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as  we  waited  by  the  car,  someone  from 
the  Rajneesh  medical  laboratory 
brought  us  out  a  pitcher  of  water  and 
three  cups.  We  thanked  her  and  drank 
the  water.  The  tire  was  fixed  and  we 
drove  back  to  The  Dalles.  Within 
about  8  hours  I  became  violently  ill. 
with  some  sort  of  stomach  and  bowel 
upset.  Later  I  went  to  the  hospital.  I 
was  in  the  hospital  3  days.  The  doctor 
said  I  might  have  died.  Another 
county  commissioner  came  down  with 
what  appeared  to  be  the  same  thing, 
though  he  was  not  hospitalised.  The 
third  commissioner  was  considered  by 
us  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  Rajnee- 
shees.  He  did  not  get  sick." 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  conclude  my  story  by 
calling  for  an  intensive  police  investi- 
gation of  the  salmonella  outbreak  in 
The  Dalles. 

D  1840 

BIr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  letter  which  is 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  health 
authorities  investigating  the  Salmo- 
nella outbreak  in  The  Dalles,  to  Dr. 
John  A.  Oooglns.  MX)..  SUte  epidemi- 
ologist. Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources. Oregon  State  Health  Division. 
Portland.  OR. 

It  begins:  "Dear  Dr.  Ooogins.  thank 
you  for  inviting  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  to  participate  in  investi- 
gating the  September  1984.  outbreak 
of  Salmonella  typhimurium  in  The 
Dalles." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  the  bal- 
ance of  this  letter  included  in  the 
Rbcou)  at  this  point,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  that. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection. 

Cbntbu  ros  DisBASB  Coimou 
AOoMta.  QA.  January  tt,  l»»S. 
JoBM  A.  Oooonn.  1CJ>., 
SlaU      SpidemtotoffUt.      DepartmerU      of 
Human  lUtourcet,  Oregon  State  Health 
IHvUion  Portland,  OR. 

DBAS  Da.  OoooiKs:  Thank  you  for  invltint 
the  Centen  (or  Dlaeaae  Control  (CDC)  to 
participate  in  Investigating  the  September 
1984  outbreak  of  SalmonHIa  tifpMmurium 
In  The  Dalles.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  highly  motlTated  memben  of  your 
division  and  of  the  Waseo^hennan  Public 
Health  Department.  This  letter  is  to  sum- 
marize the  preliminary  findinis  of  our  in- 
vestigation. A  complete  report  will  follow. 

IHTBODUCnoa 

On  September  17,  19S4,  the  Wasco^her- 
man  Public  Health  Department  received  a 
call  from  a  person  who  complained  of  gas- 
troenteritis after  eating  at  a  popular  restau- 
rant In  The  Dalles.  In  the  Next  4  days  they 
received  at  least  30  additional  complaints  In- 
volvinc  two  restaurants.  On  September  11, 
SalnMMieUa  typhimurium  was  isolatsd  at  the 
Oregon  Public  Health  Laboratory  from  a 
•tool  Hunple  of  one  of  these  patrons.  There 
were  anecdotal  reports  of  widespread  mnri 
among  employees  In  both  establishments,  as 
well.  CDC  was  contacted  on  September  35 
and  was  asked  to  participate  in  the  Investi- 
gation of  this  outbreak.  Following  subse- 
quent publicity,  hundreds  of  affected  pa- 
trons telephoned  to  report  lllnf  ninesi 
was  not  limited  to  patrons  of  the  two  initial- 


ly reported  resUuranta.  but  involved  em- 
ployees and  patrons  from  10  Independent  es- 
tablishments. A  total  of  716  persons  met  a 
clinical  case  definition  (below)  or  had  a  posl- 
Uve  stool  culture  for  SalmoneOa  tj/phimur- 
ium.  The  dates  of  onset  of  clinical  Illness 
were  between  August  38.  1M4.  and  October 
30. 1904.  Almost  aU  gave  a  history  of  having 
eaten  at  a  resUurant  in  The  DaUes  within 
73  hours  prior  to  lUneas.  Of  those  cultured. 
343  were  found  to  have  Salmonella;  all  but  3 
of  275  were  Identified  as  Salmonella  typhi- 
murium on  further  testing.  The  other  07 
isolates  were  not  aerotyped.  The  remaining 
373  penons  met  the  clinical  case  definition 
of  diarrhea  and  at  least  three  of  the  follow- 
ing seven  symptoms:  fever,  chills,  headache, 
nausea,  vomiting,  hematoehola.  and  ab- 
dominal cramps.  An  addltk»al  117  people 
reported  an  scute  gartrointestlnal  illness 
but  did  not  meet  the  clinical  ease  definition. 
At  least  45  persons  were  hospitalised.  No  fa- 
talities were  reported. 

The  epidemic  curve  was  Mpbaslc.  The 
first  wave,  accounting  for  approslmately  16 
percent  of  the  total  eases,  began  on  Septem- 
ber 10  and  peaked  on  September  15  with  17 
culture-confirmed  eases.  The  seoood  wave 
began  abruptly  on  September  33  and  peaked 
on  September  34  with  71  eulture-oonflimed 
cases.  This  curve  rapidly  falls  off  with  fewer 
than  3  percent  of  culture-oonftnned  eases 
reported  after  September  38.  Bght  of  the  10 
Implicated  restaurants  were  sssnHstert  with 
culture-conflrmed  cases  in  the 
only:  the  other  two  restaurants 
ated  with  confirmed  cases  in  both  wavea. 

An  Initial  investigation  by  local  health  of- 
ficials suggested  that  having  eaten  at  a 
■alad  bar  was  sssorlsted  with  Ulness.  This 
observation  led  to  the  recommenrtatiiw  on 
September  35  that  the  restaurants  In  The 
Dalles  voluntarily  discontinue  salad  bar 
service.  This  sction  was  smoclsted  with  the 
subsequent  sbrupt  decline  In  new  easss, 


1.  Investigation  of  Patron  Tllness- 

Information  on  Ulneas  In  restaurant  pa- 
trons was  obtained  primarily  through  a  pas- 
sive Burvelllanoe  system.  Initial  reports 
came  from  unsolicited  phone  calls  from  ill 
patrons.  Press  releases  encouraged  report- 
ing. Additional  eases  were  reported  from 
local  and  regional  labocatorlss.  m  patrons 
were  Interviewed  by  telephone  or  in  person 
regarding  demographic  data,  nature  of  ill- 
ness, risk  faetora  for  gastralntasUnal  Infec- 
tion, and  foods  eaten  at  any  restaurants  in 
the  3  days  prior  to  onset  of  symptoms.  We 
attempted  to  obtain  similar  tnf onnatlon  for 
well  memben  of  dining  parttoa,  to  provide  a 
comparative  basis  for  estlmatlfig  rslattve 
risks.  StandanUasd  qassMonnalrss  with 
comprehensive  lIsU  of  foods  avaUabis  at 
each  restaurant  were  administered  when 
possible. 

No  other  common  exposure  was  identified 
among  theae  III  patraas  of  restaurants. 
Local  residents  who  became  HI  were  geo- 
graphically scattered  by  rsrtdsnes  and  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  likely  to  live  In  either 
region  served  Iqr  the  two  water  souross  for 
The  Dalloa.  Thus,  the  subsequent  Investiga- 
tions focused  on  food  ooasumptlon  in  res- 
taurants. 

There  were  10  restaurants  where  at  least 
one  case  of  patron  UlnasB  was  confirmed  by 
stool  culture.  B^t  of  these  restaurants  had 
salad  bars.  FOod-epeelfle  attack  rates  were 
snalyaed  for  four  restaurants  where  we  had 
enough  complete  food  histories  from  both 
ill  persons  sad  controls.  Thase  four  restau- 
rants accounted  for  374  patron  cases  (SO 
percent  of  the  total   number  of  cases). 


Attsck  rates  were  highest  for  salad  Items  In 
aU  four  restaurants;  lettuce  was  the  only 
item  whose  consumption  was  consistently 
associated  with  illness.  In  one  restaurant, 
potato  salad,  bean  salad,  and  macaroni  salad 
were  associated  with  illnesi  even  in  patrons 
who  had  not  reported  having  consumed  let- 
tuce. 

3.  Investigation  of  Restaurant  finployees: 

Employees  of  Implicated  restaurants  were 
Interviewed  during  the  outbreak  and  then 
afsdn  afterward.  The  initial  interviews  re- 
sembled the  patron  interviews;  the  second 
set  of  interviews  was  part  of  a  systematic 
survey  that  Included  controls  from  six  unaf- 
fected restaurants.  If  ore  specific  informa- 
tton  ooOeeted  Included  work  duties,  restau- 
rant patronage,  and  recent  diarrheal  illness. 

All  employees  from  lmpllral,ed  restaurants 
were  required  to  submit  a  stool  sample  for 
culture.  Those  with  a  positive  culture  or  a 
history  of  recent  gastrointestinal  illness 
were  excluded  from  work  untO  two  consecu- 
tive stools  were  negative. 

There  were  335  employees  working  in  the 
10  impHmti^  restaurants  during  September. 
Of  these.  307  (04  percent)  were  Interviewed 
In  depth.  Seventy-four  (33  percent)  reported 
a  diarrheal  Illness.  Sixty-she  (30  percent) 
were  culture-positive  for  Salmonella  ty  -hl- 
murlum;  this  group  Includes  30  employees 
who  denied  any  Olness.  Of  the  ei^t  restau- 
rants where  culture-positive  patrons  were 
docuBwnted  from  the  second  ware  only, 
seven  had  at  least  one  employee  with  early 
onset  of  dIaeaBi  (on  or  before  September 
30).  In  one  restaurant,  the  work  history  of  a 
salad  maker  with  culture-proven,  early 
onset  illness  coincided  with  patron  expo- 
sure. In  another  estahlishmwit.  multiple 
salad  maken  became  HI  early  on;  no  single 
employee's  sdiedule  coincided  with  the  epi- 
demic curre.  but  the  combination  of  the  ill 
employees' schedules  did. 

Detailed  inf  ormatUm  was  available  on  47 
ill  employeea.  Only  one  of  10  early  cases  re- 
ported eating  at  one  of  the  two  restauranU 
siMistTi*  With  the  first  ware.  Comparing 
the  10  eaiiy  to  31  late  cases  of  dlarrtiea 
among  employees,  there  were  no  differences 
with  respect  to  age.  sex.  consumption  of  raw 
eggs  or  milk,  number  of  restaurants  patron- 
ised, or  In  number  of  meals  eaten  at  other 
restaurants.  Thus,  although  the  early  onset 
of  Illness  In  employees  In  most  of  these  res- 
taurants suggests  that  they  tntroduoed  Sal- 
monella typhimurium.  the  sources  of  their 
infections  remain  obscure. 

3.  Restaurant  Inspections: 

All  imrH^t'^*'*  restaurants  were  inspected 
by  sanitarians.  There  were  no  significant 
ttme-tamperature  violations  for  holding 
food.  Sanitary  inspertions  revealed  minor 
Tifflatlfliw  of  hygienic  food-handling  prac- 
tices In  sooM  restaurants,  but  none  of  these 
violations  could  plausibly  have  caused  this 
large  outbreak  In  multiple  restaurants. 

4.  Food  Sources: 

Local  health  department  sanitarians  and  a 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  representa- 
tlre  sought  out  the  distributon  and  original 
supidlen  of  foods  used  in  all  impllratort  res- 
taurants. There  was  no  single  food  Item  or 
supplier  f"""**  to  sll  10  restaurants  or 
even  to  the  first  two  establishments  impli- 
cated. Many  of  these  distributon  served 
large  geographic  regions  in  the  West,  yet 
only  one  additional  outbreak  was  reoognlnd 
in  this  time  Interval,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  related. 

To  explain  the  appearance  of  Salmonella 
typhimurium  in  the  first  restaurant,  several 
leads  were  pursued: 


a.  Five  employeea  of  this  restaurant,  three 
who  were  Ul  with  culture  confirmed  Salmo- 
nella typhimurium  gastroenteritis,  reported 
drinking  raw  milk  or  consuming  raw  milk 
products  from  an  uncertified  dairy  in  Wash- 
ington. An  on-site  Inspection  of  the  dairy  by 
Paul  Williams.  D.V.M..  Oregon  State  Health 
Division,  revealed  unsanitary  practices,  in- 
eluding  washing  milk  pails  In  untreated 
pond  water.  However,  cultures  of  raw  milk, 
cow  feces,  snd  pond  water  were  negative  for 
any  Salmonella  species. 

b.  This  restaurant  used  local  produce  occa- 
sionally. One  farm  providing  cucumben  and 
tomatoes  on  September  0  and  30  was  In- 
spected by  an  epidemiologist  and  a  nnitar- 
lan.  They  discovered  that  a  nearby  trailer 
court  had  a  history  of  septic  tank  malfunc- 
tions In  early  September,  but  found  no  gross 
signs  of  contamination  of  the  adjacent  vege- 
table patch  at  the  time  of  their  inspection. 
Samples  of  soil  snd  tomatoes  were  sulmilt- 
ted  to  the  Oregon  State  Laboratory;  cul- 
tures were  negative  for  Salmonella  species. 
A  second  farm  provided  cantaloupes  to  the 
restaurant  on  September  30,  but  complete 
harvesting  precluded  meaningful  findings 
from  this  Inspection. 

Samples  of  two  lots  of  lettuce  from  each 
of  two  restaurants  Involved  in  the  second 
wave  of  illness  were  submitted  to  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
showed  no  evidence  of  contamination  by 
any  Salmonella  species.  Cultures  of  several 
food  items  from  another  restaurant  were 
obtained.  Salmonella  typhimurium  was  cul- 
tured from  a  sample  of  blue  cheese  dressing 
only,  but  not  from  the  dry  mix  used  to  pre- 
pare it.  Oiven  that  the  sample  was  obtained 
weU  into  the  epidemic,  it  Is  likely  that  the 
dressing  was  contaminated  during  or  after 
its  preparation. 

5.  Water  Supply  Investigation: 

There  was  no  epidemiologic  evidence  to  in- 
dicate water  contamination  as  the  source 
for  this  outbreak.  Records  of  routine  sur- 
veillance by  the  local  water  company 
showed  no  increase  in  coliform  counts 
during  September.  Supplemental  samples 
were  collected  from  five  of  the  implicated 
restaurants,  and  no  Salmonella  was  cultured 
f  rcHn  any  of  these  sources. 

6.  Special  Studies: 

a.  The  restaurant  accounting  for  the  larg- 
est number  of  cases  also  had  a  busy  home 
delivery  service.  All  items  on  the  menu  were 
routinely  delivered  except  salad.  Telephone 
interviews  of  over  130  people  consuming  de- 
livery orden  disclosed  no  illness  except 
where  there  were  other  potential  exposures 
at  an  implicated  restaurant.  This  study  pro- 
vided further  evidence  supporting  salad  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  outbreak. 

b.  Several  restaurants  had  iMuquet  facili- 
ties. Although  a  number  of  groups  had  been 
served  during  the  outbreak,  illness  was  not 
reported  from  any  of  them.  These  banquets 
had  salad  bars  prepared  by  each  restau- 
rant's usual  personnel  and  from  the  usual 
ingredients,  but  the  salad  ban  had  fewer 
items,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  were 
taken  down  within  a  short  period  of  time.  In 
contrast,  most  of  the  other  salad  ban  re- 
mained open  as  long  as  the  restaurant  was 
open. 

c.  The  fint  wave  of  illness  at  the  first  af- 
fected restaurant  was  investigated  using  the 
original  waitress  food  order  slip  and  records 
available  for  patrons  who  had  charged  their 
meals  to  their  rooms.  A  total  of  49  such  pa- 
trons who  had  eaten  from  September  11  to 
15  were  contacted  and  their  clinical  status 
ascertained.  Seven  (14  percent)  reported  a 
diarrheal  illness  in  the  week  after  their 


meal.  All  seven,  versus  17  of  the  43  who  re- 
mained well,  had  eaten  food  from  the  salad 
bar  (p-0.004,  FET.  3-talled).  For  sUtlstical 
analyses,  we  pooled  food  histories  from  this 
group  with  those  from  other  patrons  of  the 
restaurant  and  found  that  lettuce  and  salad 
dressings  were  not  associated  with  illness. 
CUmsumption  of  sliced  fruit  was  of  border- 
line slgniOesnce.  Consumption  of  sny  mixed 
salads,  eg.,  macaroni,  was  highly  significant 
(11/15  iU  vs.  11/43  well.  p^O.OOl  FET.  3- 
taUed). 

sumuxT 

1.  A  large  outbreak  of  diarrhea  due  to  Sal- 
monella typhimurium  occurred  in  The 
Dalles  In  late  September  1004. 

2.  During  this  time,  imly  one  outbreak  was 
recognised  in  the  Northwest  outside  of  The 
DaUes. 

3.  Amplification  and  transmission  appean 
to  have  occurred  at  10  restaurants  via  con- 
tamination of  one  or  more  salad  items. 

4.  No  single  source  for  food  items  or  single 
distributor  common  to  all  or  most  of  the  im- 
plicated restauranU  was  identified. 

5.  At  most  restaurants  implicated,  food 
tuuidlen  were  Identified  with  gastroenteritis 
and  onset  of  illness  prior  to  exposure  of  pa- 
trons, suggesting  that  the  food  handlen 
may  hare  contaminated  the  salad  bars. 

0.  The  food  Items  Implicsticd  were  un- 
cooked and  likely  to  be  handled  during  their 
preparation  without  rewashing  prior  to 
serving. 

7.  There  was  no  epidemiologic  evidence  to 
suggest  deliberate  contamination  of  foods. 

8.  Sanitary  practices  In  Impllcst^  restau- 
rants were  not  found  to  be  grossly  deficient 

9.  The  public  health  actions  of  the  Wasco- 
Sherman  Health  Department  appear  to 
hare  been  very  ef f ecthre  In  terminating  the 
outbreak. 
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tor, Division  of  Field  Services,  EgMe- 
miology  Program  Office. 


1.  Plasmld  profile  studies  of  Salmonella 
typhimurium  isolates  sre  being  perfonned 
to  test  the  hypothesis  that  a  sin^  isolate 
was  responsible  for  disease  acquired  at  mul- 
Uple  restauranta.  These  studies  will  also 
allow  companion  with  strains  ctrilected  else- 
where and  may  shed  U^t  on  how  Salmonel- 
la typhimurium  was  introduced  into  the 
community. 

3.  The  Oregon  State  Health  Division  will 
conduct  studies  of  temperature  dianges  in 
foods  held  on  salad  ban. 

3.  Complete  data  analysis  in  cooperation 
with  Centen  for  Disease  Control  Is  In 
progress. 

aaooMMBnuTioira 
1.  Continued  exclusion  from  work  of  cul- 
ture-positlre  food  handlen  untfl  they  hare 
had  at  least  two  consecutlre  negatlre  stool 
cultures. 

3.  Continued  surveillance  for  new  cases  of 
salmonellosis. 

3.  Further  emphssis  on  hygienic  practices 
in  public  food-hsndllng  establishments. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Thomas  J.  Torek.  MJ>.,  EIS  Officer, 
New  Mexico  Division  of  Field  Services, 
Epidemiology  Program  Office. 
Robert  Tauxe,  UX>..  MJ>.H.,  EIS  Offi- 
cer, Enteric  Diseases  Branch,  Division 
of  Bacterial  Diseases,  Center  for  Infec- 
tious Diseases. 
Paul  A.  Blake,  UJD..  MP.H..  Chief,  En- 
teric Diseases  Branch,  Division  of  Bsc- 
terial  Diseases.  Center  for  Infectious 
Diseases. 
Robert  P.  Wise.  M.D..  M.P.H.,  EIS  Offi- 
cer, Division  of  Surveillance  and  Epi- 
demiologic Studies,  Epidemiology  Pro- 
gram Office. 


SETTINO  THE  RECORD 

STRAIGHT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL 
STATUS  OF  THE  GREAT 
PLAINS  COAL  GASIFICATION 
PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frtnn  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKiw- 
HET]  ig  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

•Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  chairman  of  the  Govem- 
moit  Opermtloag  Committee  on 
E&vlronment.  BoCTgy  and  Natural  Re- 
•ouroea.  Mr.  Sthab.  aaked  GAO  to  re- 
view certain  aspects  of  the  fhianclal 
viability  of  the  Great  Plains  coal  gasUI- 
catl<m  iMOJect.  We  have  heard  atate- 
ments  today  that  the  Great  Plains 
project  is  being  overfunded  by  the  Syn- 
ttaetie  Fuels  Corptmitkm  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  giving  a  wind- 
fall to  the  owners  of  Great  Plains. 

To  rebut  those  contentions  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  pangnph  from  the 
cover  page  of  the  GAO  rqNHt: 

According  to  OAO's  smiMiiifni  of  SFCs 
proposed  ssslstsnre.  a  lower  amount  of  as- 
slstsnce  could  schlere  the  same  results  if 
Great  Plains'  partnen  could  fully  use  cer- 
tain tax  credits  and  if  energy  i»lces  snd 
other  assumptions  remained  the  same  as 
those  8FC  used  In  April  1984.  SInoe  April 
1984.  however,  several  rtianges  hare  oc- 
curred, such  ss  s  oontinueddedlne  in 
energy  prices.  An  August  1984  SFC  snalysis 
ln^«««Bt^  that  the  dedlne  tat  energy  prices 
offset  the  effect  of  the  Increased  tsx  credtts. 
Other  disnges  have  also  occurred,  but  SFC 
snslyses  subsequent  to  August  1984  showing 
the  Impact  of  these  chsnges  were  not  avaO- 
able  to  OAO.  If  all  changes  stnoe  April  1984 
were  Inoofporated  Into  OAO's  snalyaes.  the 
results  could  be  different. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Implication  that 
the  owners  of  Great  Plains  wOL  as  a 
result  of  the  prospective  SFC  financial 
assistance  agreement,  earn  a  54.5-per- 
cent rate  ef  return  is  so  outrageous  as 
to  be  ludicrous  on  its  face.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  when  the  GAO  report 
itself,  from  which  the  statement  is 
takai,  indicates  that,  with  respect  to 
Great  Plains,  such  a  computation  is 
iwui— /Mny,  has  little  value,  and  is  not 
the  way  the  project  should  be  meas- 
wnA.  GAO  8a3^' 

We  beliere  that  Oreat  Plains  should  not 
be  measured  uidng  the  incremental  rate  of 
return  because  that  return  exdudes  most 
construction  costs  and  attributes  sll  future 
profits  to  the  latest  Incremental  Investment 
made. 

A  light-hearted  analogy  might  be  to 
picture  three  men  straining  to  pick  up 
a  car  but  they  can't  lift  it.  A  fourth 
man  (»mes  along,  grabs  a  bumper,  and 
the  car  is  lifted.  Do  we  say  how  strong 
that  fourth  man  is  because  he  lifted 
the  car?  Of  course  not;  obviously,  he 
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dldnt  do  it  alone,  and  the  contribution 
of  the  other  three  cannot  be  Ignored. 
However,  baaed  on  the  incremental 
return  concept,  that  fourth  man  lifted 
the  car  all  by  himself  and  the  first 
three  did  nothing. 

A  similar  illogical  conclusion  can 
result  from  the  inappropriate  applica- 
tion of  the  incremental  rate  of  return 
to  a  project  such  as  Great  Plains.  As 
SFC  Chairman  Edward  Noble  wrote  to 
Comptroller  General  Bowsher  on  Feb- 
ruary 21: 

This  measure  of  financial  pert oimanoe  at- 
tributes the  total  return  to  the  iponaora 
from  the  project  against  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  equity  they  have  contribut- 
ed. For  a  project  like  Great  Plalna  that  la 
■ubstantlally  complete  at  the  time  of  the 
analyalB.  the  Incremental  rate-or-retum 
drastically  overstates  the  project's  financial 
performance  and  such  use  is  totally  inap- 
propriate: to  imply  otherwise  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, nonsense. 

Allow  me  to  provide  an  example  that 
should  graphically  illustrate  the  mis- 
leading nature  of  viewing  the  perform- 
ance of  Great  Plains  from  an  incre- 
mental rate  of  return  rather  than  the 
all-in  rate.  For  purpose  of  this  exam- 
ple, let's  use  a  financial  summary  of  a 
hypothetical  tire  dealer. 

Like  Great  Plains  at  the  time  exam- 
ined by  the  GAO  report,  we  are  look- 
ing at  a  situation  where  the  business  is 
nearly  constructed  but  hasn't  started 
operating,  and  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  assets  required  for  the 
business  to  go  into  operation  still  have 
to  be  bought.  Thus,  our  tire  dealer  has 
bought  the  land  and  erected  the  build- 
ing, but  still  has  to  buy  counters,  lift 
racks,  tire  changers,  and  chairs.  Of  the 
total  of  $1  million  he  expects  to  invest. 
$810,000  has  been  expended,  and 
$190,000  remains  to  be  q>ent. 

The  owner  expects  to  earn  an 
annual  operating  income  of  $100,000  a 
year,  and  to  be  in  the  business  for  30 
years.  If  we  look  at  his  rate  of  return 
based  on  the  total  amount  of  money 
that  he  will  have  invested  to  make  the 
business  operational.  $1  million,  he 
will  be  earning  slightly  less  than  8  per- 
cent, certainly  not  a  remarkable  or 
even  attractive  return.  However,  if  we 
look  at  his  return,  the  entire  $100,000 
per  year  for  30  years,  based  only  on 
the  amoimt  he  has  not  yet  invested. 
$190,000.  we  come  up  with  an  incre- 
mental rate  of  return  of  nearly  53  per- 
cent, which  is  obviously  a  distorted 
analysis  of  the  business.  To  complete 
the  picture  and  show  the  groasness  of 
the  distortion,  use  of  the  incremental 
return  in  this  manner  implies  that  the 
$180,000  he  has  already  Invested  earns 
nothing,  a  lero  rate  of  return. 

The  graph  I  have  in  front  of  me 
shows  how  using  the  incremental  rate 
of  return  for  this  kind  of  investment 
distorts  the  results.  As  equity  is  invest- 
ed, assiimlng  nothing  changes  the  out- 
look for  the  business,  the  all-in  return 
is  constant,  as  one  would  expect:  the 
fact  that  an  owner  starts  to  build  a 


business  based  on  an  expected  return 
doesn't,  in  and  of  itself,  change  that 
expected  return.  However,  the  incre- 
mental return,  since  it  only  considers 
the  amount  of  money  remidnlng  to  be 
invested.  Increases  rapidly  as  the 
project  approaches  completion,  and 
the  amount  remaining  to  be  invested 
becomes  smaller.and  smaller. 

Similarly  for  Great  Plains.  At  the 
time  of  the  analysis  that  resulted  in 
computing  an  incremental  rate  of 
return  of  more  than  50  percent,  the 
project  was  so  nearly  complete  that 
the  result  had  to  be  high  and  present 
a  distorted  picture  of  the  project  It 
also  carries  with  it  the  presumption 
that  the  hundreds  of  mlllkms  of  dol- 
lars Invested  by  the  owners  up  to  the 
date  of  the  analysis  wiU  earn  nothing. 
Obviously,  this  Is  a  nonsensical  posi- 
tion. 

mcaSMBIRAL  TBSUS  ALL-OI  BATS  OT  UnnW— 

nxustaATivB  BXAims 
Project:  Medium  sise  tire  dsalsnhip. 
Time  of  evaluation:  I^nd  has  been  pui^ 
chased,  and  buHding  has  been  erected  at  a 
total  cost  of  $810,000.  lift  racks,  faiangint 
machinery,  and  counter  remain  to  be  pur- 
diaaed  at  a  cost  of  $190,000. 
Total  capital  cost $1.000.000 


Annual  sron  sales 
Annual  operatinc 


itajaoo 

Annual  operatinc  income  .........       100.000 

Assumins  a  30  year  life,  all-in  return  oo 
Investment  (on  total  capital  Invested  of 
Sl.000.000):  1*  percent . 

Incremental  return  on  Investment  (on  In- 
cremental capital  to  be  invested  of 
$190,000):  SXa  perooit 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks  a  copy  of  Mr.  Noble's 
letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
garding the  "incremental  rate  of 
return"  issue.  It  stotes  eteariy  the  dif- 
ference between  the  proper  oMMure 
of  rate  of  return  and  the  mlsappUea- 
tlon  of  an  ImprtHTer  rate-of-retum  Is 
the  difference  between  reality  and  dis- 
tortion. 

VJ&.  BiuiBMiie  Fobs  OoafoaamMi, 
WaaMitgtOH,  DC,  Nbrwum  U.  f  91$. 
Hon.  Chablbs  A.  Bowsasa, 
ComptroOer  OmmtbI  qT  Me  Vnitad  Stattt, 
V.S.  Oeneral  Aeeountlne  Qffliet,  Wksk- 
ingtoH,  DC 

Dkul  Mm.  Bowsaxa:  Ovsr  reesnt 
our  staffs  have  been  In  ooDtaet  with 
to  the  draft  OAO  report  on  the  Orsat 
Plains  project  and  iU  latter  of  Intant  with 
tlie  Corporation.  This  report  was  requested 
last  August  by  the  Chatman  of  the  Invi- 
rooment,  ttiergy  and  Natural  naaaurcsi 
Subcommittee  on  tha  Houaa  Oovaramant 
Operatloos  Ocmnlttaa.  It  is  our  undarstand- 
Ing  that  tha  report  wlU  be  released  to  Ooo- 
gresman  Synar  abortly. 

As  I  have  indtoatad  to  Mr.  Sooolar,  the 
Corporation  views  the  ispoct  as  ganerally 
oonstnietlva  sad  wall  halannart  Wa  particu- 
larly appreelatad  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  draft  report  and  feel  that  the  OAO  staff 
Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  handling  of  a 
highly  ooefiplex  subject  In  a  thoroughly  pro- 
f esslonsl  and  eonpfehsnslTa  nsnnsr. 

There  Is,  however,  one  residual  Issue  of  se- 
rious concern  to  us  which  Vice  Chairman 
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Corcoran  and  I  illsnisatifl  with  Mr.  Socolar. 
We  understsnd  that  the  current  vendon  of 
the  report  contains  a  reference  to  the  "in- 
cremental rate-of-retum"  to  the  sponsors. 
This  measure  of  financial  performance  at- 
tributes the  total  return  to  the  sponsors 
from  the  project  sgalnst  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  equity  they  have  contribut- 
ed. For  a  project  like  Orcat  Plains  that  Is 
substantially  complete  at  the  time  of  analy- 
sis, the  incremental  rate-of-retum  drastical- 
ly overstates  the  project's  financial  per- 
formanoe  and  such  use  Is  totally  inappropri- 
ate: to  Imply  otherwise  Is,  In  our  opinion, 
nonsww,  Any  use  of  the  Incremental  rate- 
of-retum  should  be  so  qualified,  and  placed 
in  specific  context  of  the  all-in  rate-of- 
retum  which  Is  the  only  applicable  measure 
In  this  Instanee.  Aooordlnaly,  the  proper 
measure  of  Oreat  Plain's  rate^-ietum  Is 
the  all-in  rate  of  14.4%.  not  the  Incremental 
rate  of  94.9%.  Tou  should  also  note  that  the 
rate^-retum  Is  only  one  of  many  financial 
measures  which  the  Corporation  examines 
In  evaluattnc  projects.  Others  of  equal  or 
greater  Importanee  Include  net  income, 
after-tax  cash  flow,  book  inoooM.  total  cash 
exposure,  and  cost  of  abandonment. 

Baaed  oo  the  above,  we  again  request  that 
all  references  to  the  "Ineremental  rateH>f- 
retum"  be  deleted.  To  do  otherwise  would 
subject  the  report  to  misleadlns  Interpreta- 
tioos  and  wHl  lead  to  unwarranted  dlstor- 
tloos.  It  Is  In  our  coUeeUve  Interests  that 
this  situation  be  avoided. 

Again,  let  me  express  our  appredatkm  for 
the  fine  prof  easioaal  efforts  of  your  staff  in 
dealing  with  this  highly  oomiriex  subject.  I 
am  confident  our  staffs  will  continue  to 
work  together  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
commitment  to  the  public  Interest. 
SInoerely, 

BDWABS  B.  NOSLB. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

TO  quote  again  from  GAO's  report 
(p.  30): 

SFC  Officials,  however,  believe  that  to  use 
the  Incremental  retum  for  Great  Plains  is 
misltiailint  since  It  ignores  approximately 
$1.4  bmion  In  construction  costs  slready  In- 
vested In  this  project  snd  believe  it  has  little 
vstaM  when  spplied  to  prejeeto  tbat  are 
almost  complete.  We  asree.  Also.  SFC  offi- 
cials are  coocemed  that  the  luciemental 
retum  would  be  misundeistood  snd  detri- 
mental to  the  project  As  discussed  on  psge 
8.  we  believe  that  Oreat  Plalna  should  not 
be  measured  using  the  Incremental  internal 
rate  of  retum. 

There  are  some  other  points  made 
by  critics  of  the  Synfuels  Corporation 
and  the  Oreat  Plains  project  whksh  I 
would  like  to  address.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  according  to  the  OAO 
report  both  the  Government  and  the 
project  owners  would  fare  better  at 
levels  of  SFC  financial  asststanre 
below  the  $790  million  contemplated 
by  the  current  letter  of  Intent 

What  wasn't  pointed  out  but  Is 
made  clear  by  the  OAO,  is  that  this 
conclusion  is  premised  solely  on  the 
Increased  availability  of  production 
tax  credit  to  the  sponsors,  from  Tt  per- 
cent to  100  percent  u  •  result  of  the 
IRS  ruling  of  July  1984. 1  note,  paren- 
thetleally,  that  the  IRS  ruling  darlfy- 
ing  the  extent  of  FTC  availability 
came  3  months  after  the  term  sheet 
date.  What  is  ignored  by  my  oolleague. 


although  it  was  reported  by  GAO,  is 
that  its  conclusion  assimies  that  every- 
thing else  related  to  the  economics  of 
the  project  has  not  changed. 

As  we  all  know,  this  simply  is  not 
the  case. 

While  many  factors  directly  affect- 
ing the  economics  of  Oreat  Plains 
have  changed,  the  most  significant 
and  widely  known  is  that  energy  prices 
have  come  down  subtantially  and  are 
expected  to  remain  well  below  levels 
expected  not  very  long  ago  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  any  Member  of  this 
body,  particularly  one  from  Oklaho- 
ma, would  find  it  so  easy  to  overlook 
this  point. 

For  example.  I  am  looking  at  the 
crude  oil  forward  prices  posted  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  28.  1984, 
the  day  the  letter  of  intent  was  exe- 
cuted, and  a  corresponding  table  from 
the  same  paper  dated  January  28. 
1985.  about  the  time  the  GAO  analyti- 
cal effort  was  complete.  The  forward 
price  for  oil  to  be  delivered  in  April 
1985.  in  April  1984.  was  $30.18  per 
barreL  April  1985  oil  in  January  of 
1985  was  posted  at  $25.08  per  barreL 
This  $5.10  per  barrel  decrease  repre- 
sents a  17  percent  reduction  over  a 
period  of  9  months.  When  you  are 
making  the  equivalent  of  23.000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  this  stuff,  as  Great 
Plains  will  and  as  we  in  Congress  want 
them  to,  a  $5  reduction  in  price  per 
barrel  turns  into  a  big  number  pretty 
quickly. 

So  again.  I  think  it  does  everybody  a 
disservice  to  take  a  properly  docu- 
mented statement  and  its  sivporUng 
assumptions,  disregard  the  caveats  and 
make  a  statement  which  is  a  distortion 
of  reality  and  counterproductive  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  numbers 
bandied  about  have  been  some  multi- 
billion  dollar  figures  such  ss  the  cu- 
mulative net  cash-flow  of  the  Oreat 
Plains  project  accruing  to  the  sponsors 
of  some  $3  billion.  He  falls  to  point  out 
that  this  figure  Is  so  large  because  of 
the  effect  of  Inflation  compounded 
yearly  for  25  years.  The  GAO  report 
actually  states  that  it  prefers  to  ana- 
lyse long-term  projects  on  a  time  value 
of  money  basis  but  Included  the  Inflat- 
ed numbers  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sthab. 

To  put  this  inflation  impact  in  per- 
spective, a  salary  of.  say  $72,000  today 
which  is  what  we're  all  making,  re- 
ceived each  year  over  the  same  time 
period  will  amount  to  $3.7  million  as- 
suming it  were  increased  solely  to  com- 
pensate for  inflation. 

In  concentrating  on  what  is  a  cumu- 
lative total  of  cash-flow  over  a  period 
of  25  years  from  now,  my  colleague 
also  conveniently  omits  to  point  out 
what  would  occur  in  the  interim: 

By  the  time  the  plant  is  completed 
and  started  up  the  sponsors  will  have 


invested  some  $540  million  of  their 
own  money. 

Including  the  additional  equity  re- 
quired under  the  SFC  assistance  padt- 
age  to  be  reinvested  by  the  sponsors  to 
pay  down  DOE  guaranteed  debt  earli- 
er than  scheduled,  the  qjonsors'  maxi- 
mum equity  contribution  is  expected 
to  reach  $1.2  biUicm  in  1987. 

The  cimiulative  cash-flow  is  negative 
until  1996.  That  is  to  say,  the  sponsors 
don't  break  even— mudi  less  begin  to 
have  any  retum  on  their  investment— 
until  15  years  after  they  started  con- 
struction. 

As  long  as  we  are  using  the  box-car 
siae  figures  which  inflation  causes,  let 
us  examine  some  of  the  other  at- 
tributes of  the  project  shown  by  the 
same  analjrsls. 

Over  the  next  25  years  the  project 
will  produce  synthetk;  natural  gas  and 
byproducts  with  a  total  market  value 
of  over  $20  billion. 

It  will  provide  $4  billion  In  salaries 
and  wages  to  its  employees. 

The  project  will  provide  some  $2  bil- 
lion of  construcUmi  expenditures  and 
related  jobs. 

It  WiU  pay  $2.5  Milton  of  intoest  and 
principal  on  the  DOE-guaranteed 
debt 

Profit  sharing  payments  to  the  SFC 
under  the  same  assumptions  are  esti- 
mated to  total  $3.3  MlUcm. 

The  project  wiU  pay  State  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  of  some  $2J9  bflllon  over  its 
operating  life. 

In  short  Mr.  Spetker,  it  Is  easy  to 
distort  staUstlGS,  emedally  Ug  num- 
bers such  as  we  have  seen  thrown 
about  this  chamber  today.  It  helps  to 
put  such  flgures  into  the  proper  per- 
spective for  which  they  were  intended. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  a  project  as  important 
to  our  energy  future  as  this  one.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  proper  basis 
Is  used  to  evaluate  its  kmg-tam  profit- 
ability. My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  has  implied  that  this 
project's  retum  on  investment  Is  out 
of  line  with  returns  of  the  domestic  ofl 
industry  generally.  I  dlsagiee. 

What  the  OAO  has  done  is  to  com- 
pare its  estimate  of  Oreat  Plains'  25- 
year  retum  on  equity  to  oa  industry 
returns  for  a  few  selected  years,  in- 
cluding several  years  of  unusually 
poor  performance.  Any  knowledgeable 
security  analjrst  of  course,  would  com- 
pare this  retum  with  industry  retums 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  He 
might  even  adjust  for  unusual  eco- 
nomic or  other  conditions.  This  avoids 
distorting  the  comparison  for  year-to- 
year  swings  in  the  ecMKwnlc  climate  as 
well  as  rimnpany  activities.  I  note  that 
using  the  same  source  docummt  the 
10-year  retum  for  domestic  integrated 
oO  companies  for  the  1974-83  period 
averaged  18.4  percent  per  year.  That's 
more  than  the  indicated  Oreat  Plains 
return.  But  I  don't  think  that's  suffi- 
cient comment 


Just  what  is  that  oil  industry  retum 
based  on?  It  is  a  retum  on  the  cash  in- 
vested by  stockholders  in  oU  and  gas 
wells,  their  refineries,  their  comer  gas 
stations  and  the  tankers  and  pipelines 
they  use  to  move  their  oO  from  one 
place  to  another.  Many  of  these  in- 
vestments are  in  known  and  well- 
proven  assets,  with  low  risk,  while 
others— like  exploration— are  higher 
risk. 

Great  Plains,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  a  major  investment  by  risk- 
taking  companies  in  a  combinaUcm  of 
technologies  that  has  never  before 
been  demonstrated  on  this  scale  and  in 
this  configuration.  That's  hardly  a 
low-riik  investment  and  the  Indicated 
returns,  even  in  the  better  energy 
price  climate  of  last  AprU,  are  not  ex- 
ceostve.  I  say  let's  give  the  SFC  time  to 
cut  the  best  most  appnvriate  deal 
that  it  can  with  the  tpooaasM,  which 
will  take  into  account  all  of  those  tUkz 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
taxpayer  interests. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
fundamental  raftonsle  for  suppcnting 
synthetic  fud  development  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  UJB.  Synthetic  Fuds 
Corpofmtion's  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
price  guarantee  for  the  Great  Plains 
coal  gasification  project  to  ensure  that 
this  major  irioneer  plant  proceeds  and 
provides  the  Nation  with  vital  learning 
benefits.  The  Oreat  Plains  coal  gasffi- 
catton  project  located  near  Beulah. 
ND.  is  the  largest  synthetic  fuds  plant 
currently  under  constructton  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  qmnsored  by  five 
large  gas  pipeline  companies  and  is  de- 
signed to  produce  some  45  bOUon  cubic 
feet  per  year  of  synthetic  natural  gas 
using  North  Dakota  lignite  as  its  f eed- 
stodc 

At  full  capacity,  the  project  wfU 
mtiduce  approximately  137  mllUan 
cubic  feet  per  stream  day  of  hlgh-Btu 
synthetic  gas  from  14.000  tons  per  day 
of  lignite  using  the  Lurgi  coal  gasifkar 
tlon  iwoceas.  Mr.  Speeder,  this  is  the 
equivalent  of  23.000  bands  of  oil  eadi 
and  every  day.  The  project  was  built 
tm  time  and  under  budget;  start-up  op- 
erations, whtoh  began  in  July,  have 
been  relatively  smooth,  and  probtems 
which  have  arisen  are  being  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  the 
Nation's  kmg-tam  energy  future  that 
this  body  do  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  negotiations  curraitly  underway 
betwem  the  Great  Plains'  spoosom 
and  the  UJS.  Synthetic  Fuds  Oorporar 
tion.  Because  of  the  decline  in  energy 
prices  stnoe  1083  and  the  consequent 
increased  probability  of  project  aban- 
donment CHeat  Plains  has  requested 
price  guarantee  sssistanre  from  the 
Cofpcwation  over  and  above  the  loan 
guarantee  it  reodved  from  the  UA 
Department  of  Energy.  This  request  Is 
now  the  basis  for  intensive  negotia- 
tions betwem  the  project  and  the  Cor- 
poration.  and  I  fed  it  is  imperative 
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that  this  project  not  be  Jeopardized  by 
the  inclination  of  certain  of  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  the  negotiations  as  un- 
invited third  parties. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  to  date 
has  made  a  considerable  investment  In 
the  Great  Plains  project— an  invest- 
ment which  I  think  is  fully  Justified 
and  will  pay  handsome  dividends 
toward  the  country's  future  energy  se- 
curity. It  is  further  Justified  for  the 
following  reasons: 

.  First.  The  project  can  make  the  larg- 
est, earliest,  and  most  cost-effective 
contribution  to  the  energy  goals  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  of  any  domestic 
synthetic  fuels  project. 

Second.  The  project  will,  for  many 
years  provide  definitive  information 
on  the  technical,  environmental  and 
socioeconomic  aspects  of  a  commer- 
cial, coal-based  synthetic  fuels  project. 

Third.  The  project  has  been  built 
under  budget  and  on  schedule,  and  the 
facility  is  now  coming  on  line  without 
undue  problems. 

Fourth.  However,  based  on  current 
oil  price  projections,  the  project  spon- 
sors face  the  unacceptable  prospect  of 
substantial  after-tax  losses  and  nega- 
tive after-tax  cash  flows  during  at 
least  the  first  decade  of  the  plant's  op- 
erations. 

Fifth.  The  SFC  alone  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, the  authority  and  the 
funds  under  the  ESA  to  provide  price 
guarantees  as  needed  by  the  project. 

Sixth.  The  project  sponsors  are  not 
seeking  restoration  of  their  original 
income  and  cash  flow  expectations. 
Mr.  Speaker.  They  seek  only  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  present  Oovemment  sup- 
port commitment  to  include  price 
guarantees  which  will  enable  them  to 
complete  and  operate  the  project.  The 
interests  of  the  public  will  be  protect- 
ed through  a  proposed  profit-sharing 
arrangement. 

Seventh.  Last  April  SFC  executed  a 
nonbinding  letter  of  intent  with  the 
project.  Under  terms  of  the  letter  of 
intent  Oreat  Plains  sponsors  must 
invest  another  $100  million  in  the 
project  and  must  accelerate  the  pay- 
back of  the  DOE  loan  guarantee. 
These  economic  adjustments  to  the 
DOE  contract  would  significantly 
reduce  the  chances  that  the  sponsors 
would  default  on  the  federally  guaran- 
teed loan,  Mr.  Speaker.  Additionally, 
in  return  for  up  to  $790  million  in 
price  guarantees,  the  project  will  pay 
back  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  70 
percent  of  all  net  receipts  of  the 
project  after  the  DOE  loan  has  been 
paid  off  for  as  long  as  the  project  op- 
erates or  untU  $1.5  billion  in  1984  dol- 
lars is  paid  back. 

As  a  further  condition  to  receiving 
the  SFC  price  guarantee  under  the 
letter  of  intent,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spon- 
sors will  reinvest  all  tax  benefits  and 
profits  from  the  project  for  3V^  years 
after  the  execution  of  a  final  contract. 


In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  is 
critical  to  the  future  long-term  energy 
security  of  this  country.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  industrial  projects  ever  un- 
dertaken—and was  built  on  time  and 
on  budget.  It  will  demonstrate  to 
others  that  this  Nation  is  serious 
about  developing  its  solid  fooil  fuel  re- 
serves which  comprise  some  86  percent 
of  our  domestic  energy  supplies.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  project  is  the  crown 
Jewel  of  our  synthetic  fuels  collection 
and  should  be  supported  by  all  of  us  to 
ensure  substantial  future  energy  sup- 
plies for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Continuing  with  my  rebuttal  of 
some  of  the  points  which  were  raised 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  today,  I  would  like 
to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
brief  description  of  the  salary  and  ben- 
efit package  offered  to  SFC  employ- 
ees. I  hope  It  will  help  my  colleagues 
to  understand  the  accurate  situation 
at  the  corporation  as  opposed  to  the 
many  distortions  which  keep  being 
promoted. 

Frankly,  I  have  not  been  surprised 
by  the  turnover  of  professional  em- 
ployees at  the  SFC.  The  continual  at- 
tacks on  the  Corporation's  efforts  to 
meet  the  mandate  of  Congress  would 
discourage  even  the  strongest  souls. 
We  should  congratulate  the  efforts  of 
Ed  Noble  and  his  staff  for  their  perse- 
verance and  dedication  in  the  face  of 
such  specious  charges. 

Trk  Saiast  AMD  Bcmrrr  Pacxaob  at  trx 
U.S.  SnfTRsnc  Pdkls  Costoratioii 

SUMIIAXT 

The  pay  and  benefiU  at  the  XJJO,  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation  la  deaerrlng  of  praise 
rather  than  chastlsemwat.  Despite  the 
charges  raised  acalnst  the  Corporation  from 
these  very  halls,  the  program  In  effect  at 
the  D.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
should  be  lauded  due  to  Its:  (1)  low  cost.  (2) 
comparability  to  private  industry  and  supe- 
riority to  the  Federal  Oovemment'a  own 
plan  and  (S)  Ito  effective  design  that  meeU 
the  recruiting  needs  of  the  Corporation 
while  also  maintaining  a  superior  workforce. 
As  I  will  briefly  review  for  you,  the  Corpora- 
tion's staff  and  management  has  an  out- 
standinc  record  of  fine  tuning  their  pay  and 
benefit  package  so  as  to  receive  the  biggest 
bang  for  the  buck.  This  fine  tuning  has  sen- 
erally  meant  a  reduction  In  overall  benefit 
costs  to  the  Corporation! 

•Risr  insTosT 

Since  the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1960 
made  It  clear  the  employees  of  the  U  A  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  were  to  receive 
none  of  the  benefits  or  entitlements  of  Fed- 
eral employment,  when  the  Corporation 
began  operation  In  October  1981  an  entire 
system  of  pay  and  benefits  was  needed. 
Under  Chairman  John  Sawhlll,  the  Corpo- 
ration contracted  for  professional  assistance 
In  establishing  pay  and  benefit  plans.  The 
recommended  programs  were  Implemented 
during  Ute  1980  and  early  1981.  Congress 
took  exception  to  some  of  the  pay  and  bene- 
fit programs  established  at  the  Corporation 
and  when  Edward  Noble  was  confirmed  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  In  May  1981.  things 
began  to  change. 


In  the  fall  of  1981,  the  Corporation  con- 
tracted with  the  Internationally  known  and 
well  respected.  Hay  Oroup,  to  perform  "A 
Review  of  the  Compensation  Plan.  Classifi- 
cation Structure  and  Relocation  Reimbune- 
ment  Policy  of  the  \3A.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation".  In  the  review  Hay  took  par- 
ticular note  that: 

Congress  Intended  that  the  Corporation 
take  Into  consideration  the  Federal  rates  of 
compensation  under  the  executive  schedule 
and  the  general  schedule  pay  scales. 

The  Corporation  needs  to  attract  and 
retain  talented  professionals  with  special 
skills  and  experioioes. 

Employment  at  the  Corporation  wUl  be  of 
relatively  short  duratloo  and  will  mean  an 
Interrupted  career  for  many  prof esslonala 

The  Corporation  Is  a  unique  organlaatioa' 

It  has  a  statutorily  defined  mission:  It  op- 
erates in  a  new  undeveloped  Industry  In  the 
United  States-synthetic  fuels;  It  hss  an  un- 
usual mix  of  high  level  financial  and  Indus- 
trial responsibilities  and  functions:  over- 
sight may  come  from  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch:  there  Is  a  large  ratio  of 
dollar  responsibility  to  pemnnel  staffing: 
and  the  Corporation  has  a  limited  life. 

Having  reviewed  the  Corporation's  mis- 
sion and  congressional  directives.  Hay  Asso- 
ciates personnel  considered  pay  programs  In 
effect  In  the  Federal  Oovemment.  private 
Industry,  financial  Institutions,  and  public 
corporations.  They  reached  the  following 
conclusion: 

The  nature  and  critkadlty  of  the  Corpora- 
ton's  mission  means  most  personnel  should 
be  recruited  from  industry  where  the  best 
people  will  already  be  employed  by  competi- 
tive oorporatloos.  Attracting  emplyees  to  a 
short-lived  iiMtltutlon  that  does  not  offer 
the  career  future  of  other  organisations 
usually  requires  a  substantial  salary  as  an 
Incentive. 

Summing  up  the  pay  Issue,  the  Corpora- 
Uon's  efforU  snd  attitude  towards  pay  are 
best  viewed  In  light  of  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  salary  program  at  the  Corporation 
under  Mr.  Noble  Is  significantly  more  rea- 
sonable than  It  was  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment. Particularly  at  the  officer  level,  the 
Corporation  has  shown  rommendahle  re- 
straint Individuals  who  Intemipt  their  ca- 
reers for  temporary  service  In  such  posi- 
tlons.  forego  a  significant  smount  of  income 
compared  to  what  they  could  receive  from 
private  employers.  Further,  at  Its  February 
1985  board  meeting  the  Corporation  Indicat- 
ed It  Intended  to  hold  the  line  for  the  time 
being  on  officer  salaries 

3.  During  Fiscal  year  1984  average  pay  at 
the  Corporation  went  up  leas  than  1  per- 
cent. 

S.  Pay  increases  at  the  Corporation  are 
based  on  an  annual  merit/performance 
review.  The  Corporation  provides  neither 
automatic  cost  of  living  Increases  nor  non- 
performance related  step  Increases.  The 
merit  pay  budget  for  the  Corporation  In 
fiscal  1985  Is  a  modest  6  percent  and  last 
year  It  was  Just  5.5  percent. 


sswsriTs 
Knowing  the  short  nature  of  their  organi- 
sation, the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion dedgned  and  Implemented  what  Is 
known  as  a  defined  contribution  retirement 
plan,  where  there  Is  no  unfunded  liability 
nor  any  future  obligation  Incxirred  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment:  necessary  fiinds  are 
paid  on  an  ongoing  basis.  The  Coriwratlon 
also  provided  a  savings  plan  similar  to  that 
now  being  proposed  for  Federal  employees. 
The  combined  cost  of  these  two  plans  as  a 


percent  of  pay,  is  under  9  percent  per  year 
a  figure  comparable  to  that  In  private  Indus- 
try. The  Federal  Oovemment  on  the  other 
hand.  Incurs  an  actual  cost  of  33.8  percent 
of  pay  In  any  particular  year,  and  has  an  ad- 
ditional liability  of  50  percent  of  Ite  payroU, 
that  It  also  must  face  In  the  future. 

Although  retirement  plan  costs  sre  per- 
haps the  most  visible  and  well-known  bene- 
fit Item  In  any  organisation,  other  Items 
such  as  employee  health  and  life  Insurance, 
social  security,  workers  compensation  and 
unemployment  compensation  should  also  be 
considered.  For  the  VA.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  these  Items  plus  the  retire- 
ment/savings plan  amount  to  about  23  per- 
cent of  payroll,  a  figure  comparable  to  that 
reported  by  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  the  average  for  all  industry.  The  Federal 
Government's  actual  annual  costs  are  ap- 
proximately twice  this  figure.  I  also  nnd  it 
revealing  to  note  that  excluding  the  Corpo- 
ration's modest  retirement  plan,  the  largest 
benefit  expenditure  Is  the  Corporation's 
mandatory  share  of  Social  Security  taxea. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  through  the 
Corporation's  staff  recommendations  for 
modification  of  Its  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram, the  Corporation  was  able  to  reduce  Its 
annual  expenditure  for  health  protection 
while  not  significantly  reducing  the  value 
and  level  of  protection  available  to  employ- 
ees. Similarly,  adjustments  in  life  Insurance 
coverage  provided  a  savings  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year,  with  generally  no  loss 
In  protection  to  employees. 

COHCLUSIOM 

While  we  may  take  exception  to  those  un- 
anticipated events  that  have  resulted  in  the 
signing  of  only  two  project  awards  to  date, 
we  do  an  extreme  disservice  to  criticise  a 
pay  and  benefit  program  that  has  done  Ite 
Job  well— at  a  minimal  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  Corporation  Is  Justifiably  proud  of  ite 
continued  operation  at  20.4  percent  of  Ite 
administrative  budget  authorised  by  Con- 
gress. If  all  agencies  acted  so  fiscally  respon- 
sible, much  of  the  deficit  would  disappear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  body  will 
continue  to  see  the  need  for  a  source 
of  independent  energy.  The  Ssoithetic 
Fuels  Corporation  offers  us  that 
option  if  we  choose  to  use  It.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  what  they  propose  to  do  as 
an  alternative.  We  examined  the  alter- 
natives before  creating  this  program 
In  1980:  I  invite  them  to  review  our 
findlngs  before  they  sell  out  our 
energy  future.* 


THE  SYNTHETTIC  FUELS 
CORPORA'nON 

The  8PEAKI31  pro  temwre.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Stiiak]  is 
reoogniiied  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  8TNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
before  you  today  to  condemn  the  moat 
outrageous,  unjustified,  and  inequita- 
ble use  of  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  today.  I  am  talk- 
ing, of  course,  about  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  and  the  $7.9  billion 
of  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money  that 
the  Corporation  plans  to  hand  out  to 
some  of  the  wealthiest  ccnnpanies  in 
this  country. 

The  most  important  task  before 
Congress  today  is  that  of  reducing 


Federal  defidte.  The  simple  fact  is  we 
must  cut  Federal  spending.  In  doing 
so,  we  face  many  tough  choices.  Let's 
start  with  an  easy  one— the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.  Along  with  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe].  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  abolish 
the  Synf  uels  Corporation  and  save  the 
taxpayers  $7.9  billion.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  Join  tu  in  cutting  Federal 
deficits  by  eliminating  these  wasteful 
and  unproductive  synf  uels  subsidies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Oovemment  Op- 
erations SubOMnmlttee  with  responsi- 
bility for  overseeing  the  activities  of 
the  Synfuels  Corporation.  I  believe 
that  I  have  followed  as  closely  as  any 
Member  of  Congress  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  this  program.  I  have 
looked  long  and  hard  at  the  operations 
of  the  Corporation  and  the  proposals 
negotiated  by  the  SFC  with  companies 
asking  for  tazpajrer  subsidies.  As  with 
any  Federal  program,  there  are  two 
questions  we  must  ask  ourselves. 

First,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram and  can  its  goals  be  aocom- 
plished?  And.  second,  how  much  wUl  it 
cost  the  taxpayer  and  who  will  bene- 
fit? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
Synfuels  Corporation,  to  look  at  where 
these  bmions  of  taxpayers'  dollan  are 
going  and  what  they  are  buying.  If 
you  take  the  time  to  examine  the  Cor- 
poration's subsidy  proposals  and  ask 
these  questions,  you  wiU  undoubtedly 
conclude,  as  I  have,  that  this  prognun 
will  do  little  more  than  waste  billions 
of  taxpayer  dollars  on  the  premature 
commerciaIizati<m  of  uneconomic 
technologies. 

Much  has  changed  since  the  Syn- 
fuels Corporation  was  created  in  1980. 
Oil  prices  continue  to  decline.  The  coat 
of  producing  synfuels  continues  to 
rise.  What  C<mgre«  at  (me  time  in- 
tended to  aooompllah  can  no  longer  be 
achieved.  It  is  evident  that  current 
synfuels  technologies  cannot  compete 
with  conventional  energy  supplies  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Most  companies  with  a  historical  ex- 
perience in  synfuels  understand  this. 
That  is  why  they  have  canceled,  post- 
poned, or  redirected  their  deveiopm«it 
plans.  Exxon.  Conoco,  Ashland.  Sohio. 
Chevron.  Amoco.  Westinghouse. 
Mobil,  Oulf,  and  many  others  have 
walked  away  from  commerclaliatng 
synfuels  deqyite  the  prospects  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Federal  subsidies. 
Yet  the  Synfuels  Otnpmmtion  intends 
to  commit  96  percent  of  its  $7.9  billion 
budget  to  commerdal  synfuels  ven- 
tures over  the  next  a  fiscal  years. 

What  is  the  Synfuds  Corporation 
Investing  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
in?  Today,  my  subcommittee  released 
a  General  Aooounttng  Office  report 
analysing  the  Synfuels  Corporation's 
proposed  commitment  of  $790  million 
to  the  Oreat  Plains  ooal  gaslf icaUon 
project  in  North  Dakota. 


In  July  of  last  year,  the  Oreat  Plains 
project  began  converting  coal  into  syn- 
thetic natural  gas.  The  project's  spon- 
sors have  borrowed  over  $1 J  billion  in 
taxpayer  money  to  build  this  plant. 
The  qwnsors  also  beneflt  from  a  fed- 
erally approved  above-maricet  sales 
price  that  allows  them  to  sell  their  gas 
for  about  $6  per  million  Btu'a  Mean- 
while, gas  producers  in  my  home  State 
of  Oklahoma  are  strug^lng  to  find 
markets  for  their  gas  at  half,  or  less 
than  half,  that  i»1ce. 

But  apparently  $6  gas  is  not  enough 
for  Oreat  Plains.  The  qwnsors  have 
threatened  to  abandon  the  project 
unless  the  Oovemment  provides  them 
even  more  in  taxpayer  subsidies.  The 
Synfuels  Corporation  has  reqwnded 
by  offering  guaranteed  gas  prices  of 
$10  per  million  Btu'a 

The  OAO  report  explains  that  these 
higher  subsidies  will  cost  the  taxpay- 
vn  $790  million  between  1985  and 
1990.  Now,  why  do  the  sponsors  want 
these  hig^  subsidies?  Without  any 
additional  subsidies  at  all,  tlie  Syn- 
fuels Corporation  eqiects  Oreat 
Plains  to  reallae  a  19-peroent  rate  of 
return.  But  that's  not  enough  for 
Oreat  Plains.  The  sponsors  want  $790 
million  mme  In  taxpayer  money  to 
protect  their  companies'  short-term 
book  values  snd  stodc  earnings  The 
OAO  report  shows  that  these  compa- 
nies are  more  ocmoemed  about  their 
immediate  Wall  Street  Images  than 
the  i»t>ject's  long-term  profltabOlty. 
Protecting  these  companies'  stock 
values  wUl  cost  the  taxpayers  $790  mfl- 
lk»  over  the  next  6  years. 

Who  are  these  companies?  They  are 
Tesmeco,  Amolcan  Natural  Resources. 
Pacific  TJyhMng,  Ttansco.  and 
MidCtm.  They  are  anu»g  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  profitable  energy  compa- 
nies in  the  country.  Between  1961  and 
1983,  TOineco.  American  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Padflc  Ugbtlng  reported 
combined  profits  of  more  than  $4  bfl- 
lioo.  And  what  kind  of  taxpayer*  were 
these  three  companies  over  that  S-year 
period?  Aooording  to  an  October.  1964 
report  by  Cttisens  for  Tax  Justice,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  received  no  net 
income  taxes  from  these  three  oompa- 
nies  between  1981  and  196S. 

The  only  thing  roan  outrageous  is 
t-b^.  the  Synfuels  Corporation  now 
wants  hard-woridng  Americans,  who 
have  been  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes,  to  reward  these  companies  by 
propping  up  their  stock  values  and 
subsidialng  their  profit  margins  with 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

It  is  dear  that  the  Synfuels  Ovporar 
tion  Is  no  longer  merely  providing  in- 
centives to  foster  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  synfuels.  The  Synfuels  Ctnpo- 
ration  is  guaranteeing  corporate  prof- 
its. Wall  Street  stability  and  board- 
room tenure  for  the  managos  of  com- 
panies that  refuse  to  aeoQ>t  the  finan- 
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dal  risks  of  synfuels  investments.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
taxpayer  to  bear  the  burden  for  what 
industry  simply  refuses  to  do. 

Yesterday,  the  House  passed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  desperately  needed 
loan  credit  for  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation.  The  future  of  the  family  farm, 
and  rural  America  as  we  luiow  it 
today,  is  in  Jeopardy— on  the  brink  of 
financial  ruin.  Tet.  the  administration 
has  made  it  clear  that  they  will  not 
support  the  farm-aid  package  which 
the  House  determined  is  needed. 

David  Stockman  has  said  that  the 
taxpayer  has  no  obligation  to  bail  out 
the  family  farmer.  He  said  that  farm- 
ers were  consenting  adults  making  ra- 
tional decisions  for  which  they  must 
now  pay  the  consequences.  Jaded  with 
such  callousness  and  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  small  farmers  across  this 
Nation,  the  administration  has  said 
that  they  will  extend  no  more  than 
$650  million  in  farm  loan  credit.  They 
say  the  taxpayer  can't  afford  more. 

And  yet  the  unbelievable  hypocrisy 
is  that  this  very  same  administration, 
which  has  said  that  the  American 
farmer  is  only  worth  $650  million  in 
emergency  relief,  has  decided  that  the 
well-healed  multimillion-dollar  compa- 
nies Involved  in  the  Oreat  Plains 
project  are  worthy  of  $790  million 
more  of  taxpayers'  money  on  top  of 
what  they've  already  received.  This 
administration  has  decided  to  starve 
the  farmer  so  we  can  keep  feeding 
these  companies  with  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. It's  all  too  clear  where  this  ad- 
ministration's priorities  are,  and  it's 
time  we  set  them  straight. 

Oreat  Plains  is  but  one  of  many 
projects  trying  to  stick  its  fists  into 
the  taxpayers'  pockets  for  money.  All 
of  these  projects  will  be  tremendously 
costly:  they  will  add  billions  of  dollars 
to  Federal  deficits.  And  once  the 
projects  are  constructed,  their  spon- 
sors will  continue  to  return  to  the  tax- 
payers, as  Oreat  Plains  has.  for  more 
and  more  subsidies.  The  taxpayer 
limply  cannot  afford  this  corporate 
welfare  program. 

But  welfare  handouts  at  the  Syn- 
fuels Corporation  are  not  limited 
solely  to  the  companies  with  projects 
asldng  for  assistance.  The  Synfuels 
Corporation's  penchant  for  lavishing 
subsidies  on  wealthy  companies  is 
matched  only  by  the  SFC's  addiction 
to  excessive  salaries  and  benefits  for 
its  own  employees.  The  program's  ad- 
ministrative expenses  have  already 
cost  the  taxpayer  over  $45  million. 
And.  despite  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posal to  cut  Federal  employees'  sala- 
ries by  5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  other  proposals  to  freeze  Federal 
employee  salaries,  the  SFC  has  contin- 
ued to  provide  its  officers  and  employ- 
ees with  healthy  salaries.  Over  52  per- 
cent of  SFC  employees  earn  between 
$30,000  and  $108,000— an  average  of 
$56,700  per  year.  The  SFC  Vice-Chalr- 


man  makes  $86,300  per  year  in  addi- 
tion to  an  annual  Director's  fee  of 
$10,000.  The  average  salary  for  the 
Corporation's  seven  Vice-Presidents  is 
$81,700  per  year.  The  Board  is  con- 
tinuing Its  search  for  a  Corporation 
President— a  poaltlon  salaried  at 
$135,000  per  year. 

Despite  the  President's  proposed 
cut.  at  a  January  1985  Board  meeting, 
the  Directors  decided  to  increase 
salary  ranges  for  provective  employ- 
ees upward  by  6  to  8  percent,  maintain 
a  promotional  increase  guideline  of  9 
percent,  and  establish  a  budget  of  6 
percent  of  the  Corporation's  payroll 
for  merit  increases. 

The  SFC  has  also  implemented  an 
unusually  attractive  employee  benefit 
program  which  allows  for  full  vesting 
after  only  1  year  of  service,  and  50-per- 
oent  vesting  after  only  6  months.  The 
SFC  contributes  100  percent  to  an  em- 
ployee's retirement  fund.  Retirement 
funds  are  paid  to  employees— not  upon 
retirement— but  when  they  leave  the 
Corporation.  As  a  result,  over  the  past 
2  years,  the  SFC  has  paid  almost  $1 
million  in  retlremoit  benefits  to 
former  employees. 

The  SFC  also  instituted  a  savings 
plan  which  allows  employees  to  place 
up  to  10  percent  of  their  gross  salary 
into  a  tax  deferred  account.  The  Cor- 
poration then  matches  50  percent  of 
an  employee's  savings  contribution, 
for  up  to  6  percent  of  their  gross 
salary.  This  savings  plan  has  cost  the 
taxpayer  more  than  $473,000  over  the 
past  2  years. 

Between  January  1.  1984  and  No- 
vember 1,  1984.  the  SFC  lost  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  its  professionsl 
staff.  Not  surprisingly,  these  employ- 
ees averaged  less  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice at  the  Corporation.  Ncmetheless, 
the  accrued  benefits  for  these  42  em- 
ployees cost  the  taxpayer  over 
$713,000.  or  almost  $17,000  per  em- 
ployee. 

E>esplte  the  SFC's  inability  to  func- 
tion for  5  months  of  fiscal  year  1984 
due  to  the  lack  of  an  operating 
quorum,  the  SFC  tallied  over  $586,000 
in  travel  and  relocation  expenses.  For 
the  period  between  April  26.  1984  and 
November  1.  1984.  during  which  the 
Corporation  could  not  legally  conduct 
business.  SFC  staff  travel  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  than  $144,000. 

The  Corporation's  lucrative  officer 
relocation  twlldes  allow  for  coverage 
of  costs  for  moving  expenses,  travel 
expenses,  temporary  living  expenses, 
automobile  shipping  costs,  return  relo- 
cation expenses,  and  any  additional 
income  tax  llabillUes  associated  with 
SFC  relocation  reimbursements.  In  ad- 
dition, recent  discussions  between  the 
SFC  and  one  officer  candidate  even  in- 
cluded a  $2,000  per  month  rental  al- 
lowance. 

Tet.  despite  these  generous  salaries 
and  benefits,  the  Corporation  spent 


over  $100,000  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  on  employee  recruitment. 

The  question  before  us  with  respect 
to  the  Synfuels  Corporation  is  a  ques- 
tion of  equity  and  priorities.  As  we 
proceed  to  make  critical  decisions  over 
the  next  several  months  about  the 
budget  cuts  necessary  to  bring  our 
Federal  deficit  back  under  control,  we 
must  examine  every  aQ>ect  of  Oovan- 
ment  s|>endlng  and  determine  which 
programs  are  efficient,  effective,  and 
deserving  of  taxpayer  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Synfuels  Corpora- 
tion cannot  meet  any  of  these  stand- 
ards. It  is  time  to  cut  our  losses:  it  is 
time  to  put  the  Synfuels  Corporation 
to  bed  and  save  the  taxpayers  $7.9  bil- 
lion. 

a  1900 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  want  to  recog- 
nise my  colleague  who  has  Joined  with 
me  in  this  effort  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman      fnmi      Michigan      [Mr. 

WOLRl. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  commending  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Stwak] 
for  scheduling  this  qjedal  order  today 
to  draw  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
the  incredible  waste  that  is  known  as 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman frmn  Oklahoma  for  the  critical 
hearings  that  were  held  under  his 
chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Oversight  CtHnmlttee  last  year 
which  really  laid  out  in  full  public 
view  the  scandal  that  has  been  taking 
place  now  for  several  years  at  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  have  been  par- 
tldp^lng  in  numerous  briefings  and 
hearings  that  have  revealed  the  fright- 
ening dimensions  of  the  deficit  crisis 
that  faces  our  Nation.  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  mount  a  substan- 
tial deficit  reduction  effort  in  the  near 
future  if  we  are  to  even  begin  to  hold 
the  line  against  this  ever  rising  tide  of 
deficit  spending. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  wlU  be 
widespread  bipartisan  support  for  a 
deficit  reduction  package  if  two  vital 
criteria  are  met. 

First,  such  a  package  must  result  in 
significant  deficit  reduction. 

And  second,  such  an  effort  must  be 
fair.  Unless  the  belt-tightening  re- 
quired by  spending  cuts  is  perceived  as 
fair.  It  simply  will  not  receive  the 
broad-based  public  support  necessary 
to  push  a  deficit  reduction  padcage 
through  the  Congress. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  major 
program  eliminations  that  are  Includ- 
ed In  the  President's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  proposal  This  list  includes  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  grants,  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 


ice. Amtralc  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing, and  the  Economic  Development 
Administration.  It  goes  on  and  on.  I 
must  emphasize  that  this  list  makes 
no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation. 

In  testimony  before  the  Budget 
Committee  yesterday.  David  Stockman 
said  that  the  program  I  listed  should 
be  eliminated  because,  and  I  quote: 
"The  time  has  come  to  curtail  unjusti- 
fied business,  commercial,  or  regional 
subsidies." 

When  it  was  my  turn  to  question  Mr. 
Stockman.  I  asked  him  how  he  could 
advocate  the  elimination  of  all  those 
programs  because  he  considered  them 
"unjustified  subsidies."  while  at  the 
same  time  leaving  the  $8  billion  at  the 
indefensible  Synfuels  Corporation  un- 
touched. 

Looking  rather  pained.  Mr.  Stock- 
man replied  that  the  Synfuels  Corpo- 
ration was  protected  from  any  budget 
reductions  whatsoever  by  a  deal  that 
he  had  cut  with  a  few  Senators  last 
year. 

I  responded  by  asking  how  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  could  go  back  to 
our  districts  to  ask  our  constituents  to 
accept  the  eliminatiim  of  popular  Fed- 
eral programs,  many  of  them  critical 
to  their  own  welfare,  ask  them  to 
accept  that  elimination  in  the  name  of 
fiscal  austerity,  if  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous examples  of  waste  in  the 
entire  Federal  budget  was  to  be  totally 
exempt  from  cuts  because  of  a  deal 
that  he  had  made  with  a  couple  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Stockman  was  troubled  by  that 
question,  but  agreed  in  the  end  that 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  was 
in  fact  a  "waste,"  but  he  Indicated 
that  he  simply  felt  boimd  by  this  word 
that  he  had  given  in  the  last  term. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remaito  the  two  articles 
that  recently  appeared,  one  in  the 
New  York  Times.  "Fuels  Program  Is  'a 
Waste.'  Sto^man  Tells  Budget 
Panel."  and  the  other  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  "Stockman  Calls  $8 
BllUon  Synfuels  Fund  'Waste'  at 
House  Budget  Panel  Hearing,"  which 
lays  out  In  more  detail  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Stodonan's  remarks. 

WhUe  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Stockman's  response  to  my  ques- 
tion. I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Stockman 
on  one  point.  The  Synfuels  Corpora- 
tion is  a  waste.  That  point  was  made 
very  eloquently  by  Dave  Stockman 
himself  in  a  1979  Washington  Post 
Viewpoint  piece.  I  would  like  to  quote 
Just  a  few  of  Mr.  Stockman's  prescient 
observations  in  1979  that  Illustrate 
why,  in  1985,  it  still  makes  no  sense  to 
allow  the  Synfuels  Corporation  to 
squander  $8  billion  on  the  prematiire 
commercialization  of  Sjrnfuels  tech- 
nologies. 

Mr.  Stockman  observed,  and  I  quote: 

A  crmah  progrun  of  this  kind  would  have 
vtrtually  no  Impsct  on  the  OPEC  oil  cartel's 


power  In  the  1980's  and  little  impact  in  the 
19M's.  It  would  not  rignlficantly  enhance 
our  national  security  or  energy  Independ- 
ence. It  would  not  lower  the  current  high 
world  oil  price  or  appreciably  slow  future 
price  increases.  Moat  important,  it  would 
not  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  Iranian-type 
oil  supply  disruptions  resulting  from  politi- 
cal instability  •  •  *. 

a  1910 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dave  Stockman's  1979 
analysis  of  the  Synfuels  Corporation  Is 
right  on  target.  Allowing  this  Federal 
agency  to  waste  $8  billion  will  not  con- 
tribute to  our  Nation's  energy  securi- 
ty. It  wlU  only  heighten  our  fiscal  inse- 
curity while  filling  the  coffers  of  a  few 
large  energy  corporatlims. 

Again  I  must  emphasize  that  I  think 
that  any  deficit  reduction  that  is  not 
perceived  as  fair  will  be  doomed  to 
failure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  would  agree  that  any 
budget  padcage  that  on  the  one  hand 
seeks  to  eliminate  $600  million  from  a 
program  such  as  the  Job  Corps,  de- 
slpied  to  assist  disadvantaged  youth, 
while  allowing  $8  billion  in  corporate 
welfare  to  remain  in  the  Synfuels  Cor- 
poration is  completely  unfair.  I  think 
that  Americans  understand  very  dear- 
ly the  dimensions  of  the  defidt  and 
economic  crisis  that  Is  f  adng  this 
countiy. 

I  know  f rcnn  my  conversations  with 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  people  In  this  Chamber  certainly 
understand  the  dimensions  of  this 
crisis  and  the  very  difficult,  very  diffi- 
cult dedsions  that  remain  to  be  made. 

But.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  let  us  not  compli- 
cate that  effort  at  addressing  this  pto- 
f  oundly  difficult  toaoaaiic  crisis  by  in- 
serting something  that  Is  so  patently 
unfair. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  in  the 
effort  that  the  gentleman  ttom  C^la- 
homa  [Mr.  Smaa]  and  I  are  making 
this  year  to  once  and  for  all  put  an 
end  to  this  absolutely  outrageous 
wasteful  expense. 

The  taxpayers  of  America,  our  con- 
stituents, deserve  better. 

I  thank  the  gentlonan  for  yielding 
his  time. 

The  material  referred  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  M. 
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SiocKiiAii  Calls  $8  Bnxnm  SrsrusLS  Paim 

"Wasr"  at  House  Bctor  Pamsl  HSAanro 
(By  lAurte  MeOlnley) 

WASHnioToa.— White  House  Budget  Direc- 
tor David  Stockman  called  the  «•  billion 
program  for  synthetic  fuels  production  a 
"waste,"  suggesting  he'd  welcome  congres- 
sional efforts  to  end  it 

Mr.  Stockman,  in  an  appearance  before 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  agreed  with 
assertions  by  Rep.  Howard  Wolpe  (D., 
Mich.),  that  the  synfuels  program  repre- 
sented "corporate  welfare."  Rep.  Wolpe. 
who  wanU  to  abolish  the  program,  critldaed 
the  administration  for  proposing  sharp  do- 
mestic-spending cuta  for  fiscal  1966  when  It 
hadn't  asked  Congress  to  rescind  the  $8  ba- 


llon already  appropriated  for  synfuels  subsi- 


Mr.  Stockman,  a  longtime  opponent  of  the 
synfuels  program,  said  the  administration 
oouldnt  ask  Congress  to  prune  the  program 
because  of  an  agreement  reached  last  Sep- 
tember between  the  White  House  and  con- 
gTfSiinnil  supporters  of  synfuel  subsldiw 
At  that  time.  congreasfcinBl  synfuds  propo- 
nents agreed  to  reduce  the  slw  of  tbe  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corp.  fund  by  $5  bOUon.  to 
about  $8  bflUon.  The  administration,  in 
return,  prooiised  to  constder  the  matter 
dosed  and  refrain  from  seeking  further  re- 
ductions in  tbe  program. 

The  budget  director's  remarks  were  part 
of  a  four-hour  bearing  characterised  by  re- 
peated, and  often  heated  fxchangw  be- 
tween Mr.  Stockman  and  cnmmittef  mem- 
ben  over  Prtrident  Reagan's  fiscal  1986 
budget  ptoposala.  Ifembers  of  both  parties 
critldaed  tbe  administration  on  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  Issues,  from  the  massive  defense 
buOdup  to  proposed  cuts  in  nutrition  pro- 
grams and  planB  to  hire  more  Internal  Reve- 
nue Servleei 


Earty  in  tbe  bearing.  Rep.  Tbomas 
Downey  (D.,  N.T.).  asked  Mr.  Stockman 
about  a  news  report  that  White  House  offl- 
dalB.  upset  by  tbe  budget  director's  outspo- 
kenuesB.  would  wdeome  hte  irdgnatlon 
"Wm  you  stfll  be  here  April  \sr  asked  Rep. 
Downey.  "I  idan  to  be  here."  Mr.  Stockman 
replied.  "I  have  snmethtng  to  contrflmte. 
and  I  think  that's  reoogniaed  downtown." 
Tbe  budget  committee  is  scheduled  to  com- 
plete work  on  tbe  first  House  budget  resolu- 
tlon  by  April  15. 

Mr.  Stockman  created  an  uproar  recently 
when  be  called  tbe  nation's  military  retire- 
ment program  bloated  and  showed  Uttle 
sympathy  for  the  piisbt  of  ddit^ldden 
fanneta.  But  White  House  nwkesman 
Mariln  FHawater  said  yesterday  that,  al- 
though chief  of  staff  Donald  Regan  talked 
to  Mr.  Stockman  about  bis  remaika,  be 
didnt  reouest  Mr.  Stockman's  wignatlon 
And  Mr.  FItnmter  added  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man's ««»««i««*««t«  about  synfuds  mfialliig 
weren't  likely  to  roO  anyone  in  the  White 
House  siDoe  the  admlntatratlan  has  long 
questlaned  the  need  for  spending  large 
amounts  of  money  on  synfud  productlan. 


Several  committee  members  attacked  tbe 
admlntatntlon  for  propodng  drastic  domes 
tlo«pendlng  cuts  for  flseal  1968  wbDe  In- 
creasing defense^pending  antbortty  to  $SU 
bOllon.  One  of  tbe  sharpest  eii-lumgea  oc- 
curred wtom  Rep.  George  Miller  (D.,  Cdif.) 
rtaiwMKi  that  reductions  in  diOd^iutritlan 
intigrams  and  other  programs  for  tbe  needy 
have  increased  hunger  and  taitent  moctallty. 
"That's  not  oarrect,"  shouted  Mr.  Stock- 
man, contending  that  Infant  mortality  was 
stm  dedlnlng.  altbou^  at  a  slower  pace. 

Rep.  Cbet  Atktais  (D..  Masa.)  took  Issue 
with  tbe  admlnlstratkm's  practice  of  using 
hltfier  l«««M«"  projectlans  for  the  Fla- 
gon than  for  other  guveiument  departs 
ments.  saying  it  created  a  $3  bilUan  "slush 
fund"  for  the  military.  Rep.  Connie  Mack 
(R.,  na.),  who  treated  Mr.  Stockman  more 
gently  ttian  most  of  the  other  committee 
members,  began  his  remarks  by  saying.  "I 
dont  think  It's  llkdy  that  Congress  Is  gotaig 
to  suivort  this  admlnlstratlon'B  request  on 
defense  spending." 

Ndther  Republicans  nor  Democrats  will 
support  it.  Rep.  Mack  said. 
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On  another  Issue.  Rep.  WUIlain  Ooodllng 
(R.,  Pa.)  wanted  to  know  why.  slven  current 
biMlcet  constraints,  the  administration 
wanted  to  hire  5.000  more  IRS  acents.  Be 
said  he  was  already  getting  complaints  that 
agents  was  "harassing  my  oonstltutents." 
Mr.  Stockman  replied  that  the  agents  would 
be  In  the  "collection,  not  harassment  busi- 
ness." and  that  the  Increase  revenue  would 
more  than  pay  for  their  salaries. 

Separately,  the  nonpartisan  Congressional 
Budget  Office  said  that  President  Reagan 
underestimated  the  deficits  contained  In  his 
recently  released  budget  proposal. 

If  all  of  the  President's  proposals  are 
adopted,  the  office  estimated  that  the  feder- 
al budget  deficit  in  fiscal  lOM  wUl  reach 
$1M  billion  and  wUl  stay  at  or  near  that 
level  for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  The  presi- 
dent projected  a  deficit  of  $180  billion  In 
fiscal  1966  declining  to  »1«5  biUion  in  1087. 
$144  MUlon  in  19M  and  $83  biUion  by  fiscal 
IMO. 

The  differences  occur  mostly  because  the 
CBO's  forecasts  of  economic  performance 
are  more  pessimistic  than  the  president's. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  28.  1985] 

Fdkls  PaoGKAif  Is  "A  Wasr."  Stockmam 

Tills  Budost  Pairl 

(By  Jonathan  Fuerbringer) 

WASMUiGTOit.  Feb.  37.— David  A.  Stock- 
man, the  Federal  budget  director,  said  today 
that  the  synthetic  fuels  program  was  a 
"waste"  but  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion was  not  proposing  to  eliminate  it  be- 
cause of  a  compromise  last  year  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Stockman's  testimony,  before  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  Illustrated  the 
difficulty  of  cutting  the  Federal  budget  and 
the  deals  that  powerful  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans can  make  with  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Meanwhile.  Rudolph  O.  Penner.  director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  told  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  that 
there  would  be  no  decline  in  projected 
budget  deficits  in  the  rest  of  the  decade 
even  if  all  the  President's  spending  reduc- 
tions were  passed  by  Congress, 
camcisif  or  raooaAM 

The  Federal  Government  established  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  in  1980  to  en- 
courage and  help  finance  development  of 
fuels  from  such  resources  as  oil  shale  and 
coal.  In  recent  years  the  corporation  has 
had  trouble  finding  commercially  viable 
projects  to  underwrite  and  has  been  accused 
of  mismanagement. 

Mr.  Stockman  told  the  Budget  Committee 
today  that  as  recently  ss  Feb.  6  he  was 
called  into  the  office  of  the  Senate  minority 
leader.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Democrat  of  West 
Virginia,  to  reaffirm  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  a  compromise  on  the  pro- 
gram with  Its  supporters  in  Congress.  Under 
the  compromise.  Mr.  Stockman  said,  the 
budget  for  the  corporation  was  cut  by  Just 
over  $5  billion,  leaving  it  with  $8  billion  that 
the  Administration  agreed  not  to  try  to  cut. 

The  meeting  with  Mr.  Byrd  occurred  the 
day  that  the  new  Secretary  of  Energy.  John 
S.  Herrington.  was  up  for  confirmation  in 
the  Senate,  "so  I  though  he  was  serious" 
alMut  the  compromise,  Mr.  Stockman  said. 

"My  personal  opinion  Is  that  even  the  $8 
billion  Is  a  waste."  Mr.  Stockman  said.  Rep- 
resentative Howard  Wolpe,  Democrat  of 
Michigan,  agreed.  He  called  the  program 
"patently  the  most  unjustified  economic 
program  in  the  entire  Government"  and 


said  not  cutting  it  made  It  hard  to  convince 
voters  that  the  budget-cutting  prows  was 
fair. 

"Tou  are  wishing  for  something  that 
won't  happen."  Mr.  Stockman  said.  "There 
is  still  s  bipartisan  majority  in  the  Senate 
that  thinks  this  is  the  greatest  thing  since 
sliced  bread. "  And  he  added,  referring  to 
the  oorapromlse.  "I  have  to  keep  that  deal, 
frankly." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Byrd  and  the  House  ma- 
jority leader.  Jim  Wright  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Stockman  said:  "If  you  can  get  Majority 
Leader  Wright  and  Minority  Leader  Byrd  to 
share  our  phlloaophlcal  view  on  that,  maybe 
something  can  be  done." 

STOOaSAli  TOWS  TO  STAT  0> 

Mr.  Stockman  also  told  the  committee 
that  he  Intended  to  stay  on  the  Job  despite 
reports  that  his  sharp  attacks  on  other 
budget  items,  such  as  military  pensions,  had 
caused  some  dissatlsfactlaa  In  the  White 
House.  "I  thought  that  we  had  had  a 
change  at  the  White  House  and  all  those 
people  who  used  to  live  in  the  woodwork 
and  make  those  kinds  of  quotes  left."  he 
said,  apparently  referring  to  critics  of  his 
performance.  "Apparently  one  of  them  is 
stUl  there." 

But  he  added  that  "I  plan  to  be  here— I 
think  I  have  something  to  contribute  and  I 
believe  that  Is  recognised"  at  the  White 
House. 

Asked  about  comments  by  Administration 
officials  in  recent  days  that  Mr.  Stockman 
had  indicated  a  desire  to  leave.  Larry 
Speakes,  the  White  House  spokeonan.  said: 
"We  value  David's  hand  In  our  Admlnistra- 
Uon  and  highly  value  it.  And  I  think  virtual- 
ly every  member  of  Congress  reoognlaes  his 
ability,  knowledge.  And  I  dont  know  what 
his  plans  are  for  the  moment." 

IMPACT  or  SUDOR  AHALTSIS 

The  Congressional  Budget  Offloe's  analy- 
sis of  President  Reagan's  budget  concludes 
that,  even  assuming  relatively  optimistic 
economic  growth  over  the  next  several 
years,  projected  deficits  will  not  decline 
even  If  Congress  passes  the  President's 
package  of  budget  cuts.  This  analysis  could 
make  the  political  votes  tougher. 

The  President  projects  <Virtlnlng  deficits 
because  he  assumes  slightly  stronger  eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  much  sharper  decline 
in  interest  rates  than  does  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office. 

Mr.  8TNAR.  I  thank  the  gentlenuui 
from  Michlcan,  my  collemcue.  and  alao 
my  claamate  here  In  the  Houae.  It  has 
been  through  his  leadership  over  the 
last  2  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  that  have  renewed  our  ef- 
forts to  once  and  for  all  rid  the  tax- 
payers from  a  $7.9  billion  bill. 

Today,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpb]  the  gen- 
tleman from  BClsaouri  [Mr.  OKTHAurr], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  OiUT]  we  have  oosigned  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  asking  for  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  Synfuels  Corporation. 
I  want  to  thank  them  for  their  efforts. 

At  a  time,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  in 
this  country  when  there  can  be  no 
question  that  we  will  make  tough 
choices,  both  politically  and  economi- 
cally, for  our  farmers,  for  our  children 
and  for  our  elderly,  we  cannot  over- 
look the  opportimity  to  rid  ourselves 


of  the  fraud  and  abuse  and  waste 
which  exists  In  this  CorporaiioiL 

Never  have  so  few  been  given  so 
much  for  so  little.  It  is  now  time  to 
give  the  taxpayers  their  due,  which  Is 
the  avoidance  of  spending  an  addition- 
al $7.9  btlUon  on  wasted  projects. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  WolpbI  and  all  of  those 
others  tonight  for  the  opportunity  to 
addrcM  the  American  public  on  an  op- 
portunity to  cut  qiending  In  a  real  way 
in  future  years. 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OP  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S PROPOSED  PEDER- 
ALPAYCDT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Matsvi] 
Is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
executive  board  member  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  Service  Task  Force.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
to  my  colleagues  the  national  econom- 
ic impact  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  cut  Federal  pay. 

The  task  force  has  presented  its 
analysis  of  how  pay  cuts  have  affected 
Federal  employees  for  a  decade.  It  has 
also  shown  how  these  effects  continue 
and  snowball  during  retlremmt.  The 
losses  to  employees  and  retirees  have 
been  greater.  I  think,  than  most  of  lu 
had  imagined. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  effects  of  a  5- 
percent  pay  cut  would  have  disastrous 
consequences  for  the  quality  of  Feder- 
al service,  since  it  would  accelerate  the 
downward  spiral  of  pay  that  has 
robbed  Federal  employees  of  one-third 
of  their  purchasing  power  since  1969. 

I  hope  that  I  can  help  put  the  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  this  proposal  by  provid- 
ing the  House  with  an  analysis  of  how 
serious  the  Impact  of  a  pay  cut  would 
be  on  our  State  and  local  economies. 
Therefore.  I  would  like  to  briefly  sum- 
marise the  results  of  a  table  that  I 
have  prepared  that  provides  just  that 
analjrsis. 

The  total  loss  to  all  area  economies 
Is  $1.8  billion.  My  home  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia would  lose  $226  million.  Right 
here  in  the  District,  losses  would  come 
to  $143  million.  States  that  include  re- 
gional centers  such  as  Georgia  would 
lose  $60  mlUlon. 

Local  economies  would  also  be  hard 
hit.  In  my  area.  Sacramento,  the  loss 
would  come  to  $18.7  million.  At  a  time 
when  a  number  of  business  economists 
have  ttegim  to  warn  us  about  a  slow 
down  in  our  economic  recovery,  the 
simis  I  am  discussing  have  added  sig- 
nificance. 

I  have  provided  copies  of  this  analy- 
sis in  this  report. 

I  would  also  like  to  apply  the  point 
made  by  Mncx  BAuns  in  his  report  to 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Employee  Benefits  on  Feb- 


ruary 26.  1985.  about  lowering  the 
salary  base— how  these  reductions  con- 
tinue to  impact  on  employees  year 
after  year  and  apply  my  analysis  of 
economic  impact.  If  we  were  to  cut  the 
Federal  salary  by  5  percent,  the 
impact  of  that  single  action  would 
drain  resources  from  our  area  econo- 
mies for  years  to  come. 

Since  such  losses  continue  into  re- 
tirement years,  a  precipitous  pay  cut 
would  also  heavily  impact  upon  Feder- 
al retirees  who  live  and  particiiMite  in 
our  area  economies. 

Therefore,  Mr.  ^^eaker.  a  pay  cut 
would  not  only  level  a  terrible  blow  on 
Federal  employees  and  retirees,  it 
would  damage  our  area  economies  as 
weU. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  record  against  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  our  Federal  retire- 
ment program  for  all  of  the  reasons 
that  have  been  presented. 

In  the  past  we  have  criticized  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  switch  our 
Federal  Employees'  Health  Benefits 
Program  to  a  voucher  plan.  I  have 
found  no  reason  to  alter  my  position 
on  that  either.  It  is  a  plan  that  would 
penalize  employees  by  reducing  their 
ability  to  purchase  health  insurance 
over  time.  It  would  also  ensure  that 
they  could  purchase  only  reduced  ben- 
efits. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  address  my  col- 
leagues. 

REGIONAL  IMPACT  OF  5  PERCENT  PAY  CUT 
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U^.  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 
FOR  DEVELOPmO  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Whioht]  Is 
recogntaed  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
together  with  colleagues  Jnc  Cona- 
TBU  Olthtia  Smowb.  Dak  Mica. 
Ralfh  RaouLA.  Damts  Fascbll.  RoacaT 
Lagomabsiho.  and  Mm  BABMas.  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  I  sponsored 
last  year.  The  U.S.  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Developing  Countries  Act 
(HH.  1340)  has  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  our  Nation's  security  and  our 
people's  future.  Identical  legislation  is 
being  introduced  today  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Chablbs  Mathias  and 
a  bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors;  in- 
cluding BCaJority  Leader  Boa  Dolb. 

The  bill  provides  legislative  flesh 
and  blood  to  a  key  recommendation  of 
the  Kissinger  Commission  on  Central 
America  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  scholarships  to  deserving  stu- 
dents from  that  region.  Having  served 
as  an  adviser  to  the  Commission.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  thinking  that  went 
Into  that  particular  recommendation. 
The  fundamental  reasoning  that  sup- 
ports providing  scholarships  to  Cen- 
tral Americans  also  supports  the  con- 
cept, embodied  in  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today,  that  the  United  States 
should  provide  financial  assistance  to 
deserving  and  promising  students  in 
other  areas  of  the  developing  world. 

This  Is  not  a  controversial  proposal. 
It  has  garnered  bipartisan  support. 
The  biU  was  almost  passed  last  year  as 
part  of  the  continuing  resolution.  Ear- 
lier, the  Senate  in  fact  did  approve  the 
bill  as  part  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation measure.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  expressed  its  support  for 
a  scholarship  program  along  the  lines 
we  propose.  In  fact.  $14  million  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration 
in  fiscal  year  1986  to  support  deserving 
students  from  Central  America  who 
want  to  study  in  the  United  States. 

Oiur  legislation  does  not  require 
funding  beyond  that  level  already 
sought  by  the  administration  for  de- 
veloping country  scholarships.  We 
merely  provide  through  this  legisla- 
tion specific  legislative  authority  and 
program  guidelines  for  Government- 
sponsored  Central  American  scholar- 
ships and  for  students  from  other 
countries  and  regions.  In  effect,  the 
Central  American  scholarships  will 
give  the  administration  the  opportuni- 
ty to  implement  the  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  guidelines  and  au- 


thorities we  propose.  Then,  given  sup- 
port within  the  administration  and  in 
the  Congress,  we  might  be  able  to 
expand  the  scholarship  program  to 
other  regions  of  the  developing  world. 

A  bipartisan  consensus  exists  that 
vital  United  States  Interests  are  at 
stake  in  Central  America.  But  where 
on  earth  are  our  Interests  not  at 
stake?  If  there's  political  unrest  in 
South  America,  we  are  affected.  If 
there's  economic  dlstrew  in  Africa,  we 
are  affected.  If  there's  a  crisis  in  Asia, 
we  are  affected.  We  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  what's  happening  in  any  world 
region. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  is  constantly 
buffeted  by  an  unending  variety  of 
crises  and  problems.  Some  difficulties 
demand  immediate,  short-term  re- 
sponses. Sometimes  we  must  send 
emergency  food  asslstanpff  and  medical 
sxipplles  to  help  people  caught  in  the 
terrible  grip  of  famine.  But  what 
about  the  long  term?  That's  what  this 
scholarship  bill  addresses.  It  will  help 
us  bridge  those  cultural  gaps  that 
divide  Americans  from  other  people  in 
the  world.  It  will  help  to  knock  down 
walls  of  Ignorance  and  misunderstand- 
ing that  separate  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

By  targeting  low-income  students  in 
developing  countries,  the  prognun  we 
propose  wiU  send  the  world  a  clear 
message  America  is  a  friend,  not  Just 
of  the  economically  well-off.  but  of 
those  who  come  frmn  poor  families. 
This  scholarship  program  is  not 
needed  because  there  are  too  few  for- 
eign students  in  America.  That's  not 
the  issue.  The  question  boils  down  to 
equity.  Are  there  sufficient  opportuni- 
ties currently  for  less  affluent  stu- 
dents from  developing  countries  to 
study  in  the  United  States?  The 
answer,  quite  clearly,  is  "no."  Those 
opportunities  do  not  now  exist.  For- 
eiib  students  in  the  United  States 
tend  to  come  from  the  wealthier  fami- 
lies. They  represent  the  economic 
elites  of  their  home  countries.  And 
that  fact,  that  skewing  in  favor  of  up- 
perclass  elites,  hurts  the  United  States 
over  the  long  run.  Here's  the  pattern 
in  a  nutshell:  Rich  students  come  to 
the  United  States;  poor  students  go  to 
Soviet-bloc  countries  on  full  scholar- 
ship. In  1982.  for  Instance,  some  37.000 
Africans  received  an  education  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  com- 
pletely at  government  expense.  That 
same  year,  fewer  than  8.000  Africans 
came  to  study  In  the  United  States 
under  our  Government's  sponsorship. 

In  short,  our  scholarship  bill  does 
three  things:  First,  it  brings  low- 
income  students  to  the  United  States, 
thereby  broadening  the  base  of  popu- 
lar support  the  United  States  could 
have  in  developing  countries;  second. 
It  counters  to  some  extent  the  aggres- 
sive Soviet-bloc  campaign  to  bring 
lower  income  students  to  study  in 
their  countries:  third,  it  can  help  spur 


economic  development  and  greater  sta- 
bility In  developing  countries.  The 
United  States  has  the  best  educational 
system  in  the  world.  We  should  do 
more  to  educate  developing  country 
students  In  subjects  that  are  vital  to 
development. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  reprinting  below  the  full 
text  of  the  legislation. 

HJt.  1S40 

A  blU  to  provide  for  the  educatkm  at  United 
States  institutions  of  higher  education  of 
certain    students    of    limited    financial 
means  from  developlnc  eountites 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

JtcpTMcntaMtwi   of  the    United  Statea   of 

Amerlea  in  Congreu  oMaenMed, 

SBcnoN  1.  SHoar  Tmx 
This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "United 

States  Scholsnhip  Program  for  Developinc 

Oountrtes  Act". 


sac  1  statbhbnt  or  puarosB. 

Tbe  mupose  of  this  Act  Is  to  astsbllsh  an 
unden^aduate  scholarship  pragrsm  de- 
signed to  bring  students  of  limited  financial 
means  from  developinc  oountrtes  to  the 
United  States  for  study  at  United  States  In- 
stltutioas  of  higher  educatlop. 

SBC  *.  PINMNGS  Am>  DBCLABATIOm  OT  POUCT. 

The  Consr—  finds  and  declares  that— 
(1)  It  Is  In  the  natkMial  tatcrest  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  provide  a 
stable  source  of  financial  support  to  give 
students  In  developinc  countries  the'  oppor- 
tunity to  study  In  tbe  United  States,  In 
order  to  Improve  the  range  and  quality  of 
educational  alternatives.  Increase  mutual 
understandlnc.  and  build  lastlnc  links  be- 
tween those  countries  and  the  United 
States: 

it)  provldinc  scholarships  to  foreign  stu- 
denU  to  study  In  tbe  United  States  has 
proven  over  time  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
creatine  strooc  bonds  between  the  United 
States  and  tbe  future  leadership  of  develop- 
inc countries  and,  at  the  same  Ume,  assists 
countries  substantially  In  their  developoMnt 
efforts: 

(5)  study  In  United  States  Instltutloos  by 
forelcn  students  enhances  trade  and  eco- 
nomic relationships  by  providtng  stronc 
linyiuh  lancuace  skills  and  eetabllabinc  pro- 
fessional M**!  busineaB  fftmiafts; 

(4)  studena  from  families  of  limited  fi- 
nancial means  have.  In  tbe  past,  largdy  not 
bad  the  opportunity  to  study  In  the  United 
States,  and  scholarship  procrams  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  have  made  no  provi- 
sion for  Identlfylnc.  preparlnc.  at  support- 
Inc  such  students  for  study  In  tbe  United 
States: 

(6)  It  ii  essential  that  the  United  States 
dtiaenry  develop  its  knowledce  and  under- 
standlnc of  the  developinc  countries  and 
their  lancusces.  cultures,  and  sodo-econom- 
Ic  composition  as  these  areas  assume  an 
even  larger  role  In  the  world  communltr. 

(0)  the  number  of  United  States  Oovern- 
ment-sponsored  scholaishlps  for  students  In 
developinc  countries  bss  been  exceeded  as 
much  as  twelve  times  In  a  civen  year  by  the 
number  of  scholarships  offered  by  Soviet- 
bloc  governments  to  students  in  developinc 
countries,  and  this  disparity  entails  the  seri- 
ous lone-run  cost  of  havinc  so  many  of  the 
potential  future  leaders  of  tbe  developinc 
world  educated  In  Soviet-bloc  countries; 

(7)  an  undergraduate  acbolanhlp  procram 
for  students  of  limited  financial  means  from 
developinc  countries  to  study  In  the  United 


States  would  complement  current  assistance 
efforts  in  the  areas  of  advanced  education 
and  tralninc  of  people  of  developinc  coun- 
trtes  In  such  disdplines  as  are  requbred  for 
plannlnc  and  implementation  of  public  and 
private  development  activities;  snd 

(»  the  National  Bipartisan  Coeunlssion 
on  Central  America  has  recommended  a 
program  of  10,000  United  States  Oovem- 
ment-sponsored  scholarships  to  bring  Cen- 
tral American  students  to  the  United  States, 
which  procrsm  would  Involve  careful  tarcet- 
inc  to  encourace  participation  by  younc 
people  from  all  social  snd  economic  rlsssfs. 
would  maintain  exlstlnc  admlsrinn  stand- 
ards by  provfcUnc  Intensive  Encllsh  and 
other  tralninc.  and  would  encourace  gradu- 
ates to  return  to  their  hooae  countries  after 
completing  their  education. 

SBC  4.  SCHOLABSHIP  PBOCBAH  AUTHOBITr. 

(a)  la  Obibul.— The  President,  actinc 
throuch  the  United  States  Information 
Acency,  shall  provide  scholarships  Indudlnc 
partial  ssslstsnfe.  for  undersrsduate  study 
at  United  States  taistltutlons  of  hicher  edu- 
cation by  dttoens  and  nationals  of  develop- 
inc ooimtrles  who  have  completed  their  sec- 
ondary education  and  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  an  opportunity  to  study  In  tbe 
United  States  due  to  financial  limitations 

(b)  Foaii  OP  ScBoiABsair,  Foboivbbbss  op 
Loam  Rvatmbbt.— Scholarships  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  In  the  f  ocm  of  crants 
and  loans.  To  encourace  students  to  use 
their  tralninc  in  their  countries  of  oricin. 
half  of  each  payment  to  a  student  shall  be 
In  the  form  of  a  loan  with  repayment  to  be 
forclven  upon  the  student's  prompt  return 
to  his  or  her  country  of  oricin  for  a  period 
of  no  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  years 
q>ent  studyinc  In  the  United  States  plus 
one. 

<c)  CoNSULTATioii.— Before  allocatlnc  any 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  consult  with 
United  States  institutions  of  hicher  educa- 
tion, educational  exchance  orcanliatlons. 
United  States  mlssloos  in  developinc  coun- 
tries, and  tbe  covenunents  of  partldpattnc 
countries  on  how  to  Implement  the  culde- 
Unes  specified  In  section  5. 

(d)  Dapuiiiioa.— For  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  term  "Institution  of  hicher  education" 
has  the  same  meanlnc  as  civen  to  such  term 
by  section  IMl(a)  of  the  Hicher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 
sac  i  cuiDcurats. 

The  schobushlp  procram  under  section  4 
shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
f ollowinc  culdelines: 

(1)  Consistent  with  secUon  113(b)  of  tbe 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchance 
Act  of  1061.  all  programs  created  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  nonpoUtical  and  bal- 
anced, and  shall  be  administered  In  keepinc 
with  the  hichest  standards  of  scademlc  in- 
tecrity. 

(2)  United  States  missions  shall  deslcn 
wajrs  to  Idmtif  y  promising  students  who  are 
in  secondary  educational  institutions,  or 
who  have  completed  their  secondary  educa- 
tion, for  study  in  the  United  States.  In  car- 
rytnc  out  this  paracraph.  the  United  States 
mission  In  a  country  shall  consult  with 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  staff  asslcned  to 
that  country  and  with  private  and  voluntary 
organhatlons  with  a  proven  record  of  pro- 
vldinc development  assistance  to  developinc 
countries. 

(3)  United  States  missions  shall  develop 
and  strictly  Implement  specific  economic 
need  criteria.  Scholarships  under  this  Act 
may  only  be  provided  to  students  who  meet 
the  economic  need  critoia. 


(4)  The  program  shall  utilise  educational 
insUtutlons  In  the  United  States  and  In  de- 
velopinc countries  to  help  participants  In 
the  procrams  acquire  necessary  skills  in 
Encllsh  and  other  appropriate  education 
tralninc- 

(6)  Each  participant  frmn  a  developinc 
country  shall  be  seleeted  on  the  basis  of  aea^ 
demlc  and  leadership  potential  and  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  development 
needs  of  such  eountiy.  Such  needs  shall  be 
deteradned  by  each  United  States  mission 
In  consultation  with  the  government  of  the 
respective  country.  Seholanhip  opportuni- 
ties shall  emphaslBP  fiekis  that  are  erttleal 
to  tbe  development  of  the  partlelpant's 
country.  Including  agriculture,  civil  engl- 
neerlnc.  conununlcatloas.  sodal  selenoe. 
education,  public  and  business  administra- 
tion, health,  nutrition,  envtooomental  stud- 
ies, populatlao  and  family  idanning,  and 
energy. 

(6)  The  program  shall  be  flexible  In  order 
to  take  advantace  of  different  tralninc  and 
educational  opportunities  offered  by  univer- 
sities, postseinodary  vocatiuuMl  tralninc 
schools,  and  ooomunlty  ooUeces  tai  the 
United  States. 

(7)  The  procram  shall  be  flexible  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  yean  of  undergradu- 
ate educatkm  financed  but  In  no  case  shall 
studenU  be  broo^t  to  the  United  States 
for  a  period  less  than  one  year. 

(8)  Adequate  allowanoe  shall  be  made  In 
the  scholaisbip  for  tbe  purdiase  of  books 
and  related  educattooal  material  relevant  to 
the  |^n^if»»«  of  study. 

(9)  Further  allowanoe  shaU  be  made  to 
provide  adequate  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional, academic  and  cultural  enrldunent 
for  scholarship  recipients. 

(10)  The  program  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  offer  equal  opportunities 
for  botb  male  and  female  students  to  study 
In  the  United  States. 


SBC  t.  wnuumam  and  maotbhancb  op 

COVNBBLmCI 


BBC  1  AimMNBTT  TO  BNIBBOnO 

The  President  may  enter  Into  acreements 
with  forelcn  covemments  In  furthennce  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  acreements 
may  provii^  for  tbe  creation  or  continu- 
ation of  Mnatlnnal  or  mnlMnattenal  educa- 
tional and  cultural  foundations  and  oommis- 
sitms  for  the  purposes  of  adminlsterinc  pro- 
crsms  under  this  Act. 

SBC  7.  POUCT  BBOABmWC  ORBB  DfRBNAIION- 
AL  BDUCAnONAL  PBOGBAMa 

(a)  AID-PDaBBB  Paooasiis  — The  Concreas 
urces  the  administrator  of  tbe  acency  pri- 
marily rfgponslhle  for  admlnlBterlnc  part  I 
of  the  Foreicn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  In  Im- 
plementtnc  programs  autboriaed  under  that 
part,  to  taKTsase  asslstsHre  for  undergradu- 
ate scholarships  for  students  of  limited  fi- 
nancial means  from  developing  countries  to 
study  in  the  United  States  at  United  States 
institutions  of  higher  educatkm.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  such  scholar- 
ship assistance  shall  be  furnished  tai  accord- 
ance with  tbe  culdelines  contained  in  sec- 
tion S  of  this  Act. 

(b)  USXA-Fdiibd  PosTOBAimAix  Stodt  hi 
TBI  Ubrbd  Statbs.— The  Concress  urces 
tbe  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tkm  Acency  to  expand  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents of  limited  financial  means  from  devel- 
opinc countries  to  receive  finanrial  assist- 
snoe  for  postcraduate  study  at  United 
States  institutions  of  hicher  edu«tton. 

(c)  SnroT  ST  AMBBicAira  »  DcvBonao 
C^onirrxixs.— The  Concress  tuges  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  Americans 
from  all  eoontmilc  clsises  to  study  In  devel- 
opinc countries. 


(a)  CouBSBuao  Sbbvxcbs  Asbosb.— For  tbe 
purpose  of  ssslsfinc  foreign  students  in 
choosinc  fields  of  study,  selectinc  appropri- 
ate instttutloas  of  hicher  edueatkm,  and 
preparing  fbr  their  stay  In  the  United 
States,  the  President  may  make  suitable  ar- 
rangements  for  oounaelinc  and  orientation 
servloes  abroad. 

(b)  Oooaauao  Sbbvicbs  n  tbb  Ubitb> 
SxAiBS.— For  tbe  pui  puses  of  asslstinc  for- 
elcn students  In  makinc  the  best  use  of 
their  opporttmlties  while  atr.enrtlng  United 
States  fatltutioos  of  higher  education,  and 
assisting  such  students  in  directing  their  tal- 
ents and  Initiative  into  channels  whldi  wlU 
make  them  mora  effective  leaders  upon 
return  to  their  native  lands,  the  President 
may  make  suitable  arrangements  (by  oon- 
traet  or  otherwise)  for  the  establishment 
and  matntcnanee  of  adequate  counsfltnc 
services  at  United  States  histltutlons  of 
hicher  education  wblcb  are  attended  by  for- 
elcn students. 


a  BOABD  OP  POBBUN I 

Hie  Board  of  Foralcn  Scfatdarships  sball 
advise  and  asstat  the  President  tai  the  dls- 
diarge  of  the  scholarship  program  carried 
out  pmauant  to  this  Act.  In  accordance  with 
the  gukMtaies  set  forth  In  seetlan  6.  The 
President  may  provide  for  such  adrtlttonal 
secretarial  and  staff  asslstsnre  for  the 
Board  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 
SBC  la  CBNBUL  AunoBmss. 


(a)  Poauc  ABB  novATB  Sacne  Cosnanu- 
noBS.— The  public  and  private  secton  In 
the  United  States  snd  to  the  devekipinc 
countries  sball  be  cneouraced  to  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  the  scholarship  program  fi- 
nanced under  this  Act. 

(b)  Unuxsnoa  op  RaruBBUw  Pboobaw 
PABndPAan.— The  Presldept  shan  ubA  to 
encage  the  public  and  private  secton  of  de- 
vdoping  countries  to  programs  to  mavlmtsr 
the  utllteatian  of  redplenU  of  scholarships 
under  this  Act  upon  their  return  to  their 
own  countries. 

(c)  PaoMonoB  Abboas  op  Scholabsbxp 
PaooBAM.— The  President  may  provide  for 
publldty  and  promotion  abroad  of  the 
trh^ltMmhip  program  provided  for  to  this 
Act. 

(d)  iBCBBAsgro  Ubctp  Stsns  Uam- 
sxABBORi  OP  DbvbiOPIbb  Ouubibibb.— The 
President  shsll  encourace  United  States  to- 
stttutlons  of  hicher  educatkxi.  irtdch  are  at- 
tended by  students  from  devdoptaic  ooun- 
trtes who  recehre  seholanhlps  under  thto 
Act.  to  provide  opportunities  for  United 
States  dtlaens  attendinc  those  taatttutkMis 
to  devekip  theb- knowledge  and  understand- 
lnc of  the  developinc  countries,  and  their 
lancuaces  snd  cultures,  itpresented  by 
those  forelcn  students. 

8BC  n.  BNGUSH  IBAODNC.  lULIBUUBS,  AND 
OmBB  TEACHING  MAIBBIALa 
Whenever  adequate  facilities  or  materials 
are  not  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  seetfam  B  to  the  partld- 
pant's  country  and  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  best 
served  by  providing  tbe  prdlmlnary  training 
to  the  participant's  country,  the  President 
may  (by  purchase,  contract,  or  other  appro- 
priate means)  provide  tbe  necessary  materi- 
als and  instructors  to  achieve  such  purpose. 

SBC  U.  BBPOKriNC  BBQDIBEIIBNT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  at  totervals  of 
one  year  thereafter,  the  Presfalent  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  activities 
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carried  on  and  expenditure*  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

BBC    II.    FVNMNC    OT    SCHOLAIBIIIPS    DUUNC 
raCAL  YKARS  IN*  AND  IMT. 

(a)  Ckntbai.  AMxaicAji  UifontoaAooAT* 
ScnoLAKSRiP  Program.— The  undergraduate 
scholarship  procram  financed  by  the  United 
States  Information  Acency  for  students 
from  Central  America  for  fiscal  year  19M 
and  fiscal  year  1M7  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  Scholarships  for  SruniifTs  From 
Othsr  DBVKLonifc  Cooimiis.— Any  funds 
appropriated  to  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Acency  for  fiscal  year  1M6  or  fiscal 
year  1987  for  any  purixMC  (other  than  funds 
appropriated  for  educational  exchance  pro- 
grams under  section  102<aMl)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
IMl)  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  Act  with 
respect  to  students  from  developing  coun- 
tries outside  Central  America. 

SBC     14.     COHPUANCS     WfTH     CONCIIK88IONAL 
BUDGCr  ACT. 

Any  authority  provided  by  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  shall  be  effective  only— 

(1)  to  the  extent  that  the  budget  author- 
ity for  the  obligation  to  make  outlays, 
which  is  created  by  the  contract,  has  been 
provided  in  advance  by  an  appropriation 
Act:  or 

(2)  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ford]  Is 
recognized  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  month  has  been  set-aside  In 
commemoration  of  the  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month— a  celebration  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  and 
contributions  made  by  black  Ameri- 
cans. We  celebrate  Black  History 
Month  to  afford  all  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  learn,  appreciate,  and 
most  importantly  to  respect  the  role 
of  the  black  American  In  the  shaping 
of  our  Nation. 

Black  Americans  have  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  building  of  our  Nation.  The 
story  of  black  America  is  one  of  valor 
In  the  face  of  hardships,  courage  In 
the  storm  of  Injustice,  and  faith  in  the 
wake  of  defeat.  The  first  blacks  were 
brought  to  this  country  against  their 
will— castigated,  ostracized,  and  even 
brutalized,  yet  were  able  to  remain  a 
strong  people.  Until  only  a  few  dec- 
ades ago  black  Americans  lived  their 
lives  separate  and  unequal.  Blacks 
were  barred  from  most  public  facilities 
and  even  made  to  drink  at  separate 
water  fountains.  In  a  Nation  that  pro- 
claimed liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
black  Americans  were  living  with  nei- 
ther. 

These  events  are  significant  in  our 
lives  and  should  foster  a  sense  of  pride 
among  us— a  sense  of  pride  that  en- 
ables us  not  to  lament  on  what  has 
been  done  to  us  but  rather  to  take 
pride  in  our  many  accomplishments. 

Initiated  in  1926  by  the  great  histori- 
an Carter  O.  Woodson,  the  celebration 
and  commemoration  of  black  history 


was  observed  for  1  week.  One  week 
was  not  sufficient  to  acknowledge  the 
contributions  of  so  many  talented 
Americans  and  the  week  was  extended 
to  1  month.  However,  to  tell  the  whole 
story  would  take  an  entire  lifetime. 
This  is  why  black  history  should  be  ac- 
knowledged 36S  days  a  year. 

This  month  we  remember  great  lead- 
ers like  Dr.  Martin  L.  King  and  Mal- 
colm X.  great  barristers  like  Charles 
Hamilton  Houston  and  William 
Hastie.  great  physicians  like  Daniel 
Williams  and  Charles  Drew.  We  also 
honor  black  musicians  who  combined 
elements  of  African  and  Western 
music  to  produce  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Jass.  We  honor  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  protection 
of  their  countries  security— from  Cris- 
pus  Attucks  to  "ChaiH>ie  James."  the 
first  four-star  general  In  the  Air  Force. 

It  would  be  impoalble  for  me  to 
name  all  the  great  black  Americans 
who  have  contributed  In  the  areas  of 
art.  education,  religion,  medicine,  poll- 
tics,  and  a  host  of  other  areas.  Howev- 
er, it  is  important  that  we  learn  more 
of  our  past  and  move  forward  into  an 
era  where  the  contributions  of  all  our 
people  are  recogniied  as  a  part  of  the 
American  heritage. 

As  Black  History  Month  comes  to  a 
close,  let  us  reflect  on  the  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  that  black 
Americans  have  made  to  this  country. 
As  we  look  to  our  past  and  learn  from 
those  events,  let  us  also  look  to  our 
futive  and  to  our  continued  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  share  with  the 
Members  the  following  remarks  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  StokbsI: 

RKMARKS  or  COINRSSSMAll  LOUIS  STOKBS  OT 
OHIO  Oil  BLACK  BISTORT  MOHTR 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary is  Black  History  Month.  This 
month,  we  are  celebrating  the  Impor- 
tant contributions  of  bladt  Americans 
to  the  development  of  this  Nation.  In 
the  arts,  education,  the  sciences, 
health  care,  technology,  politics,  and 
other  areas,  the  contributions  are  lim- 
itless. 

Black  Americans  have  a  rich  history. 
That  history  is  inextricably  woven 
into  the  history  of  America.  Until  re- 
cently, historians  either  left  black 
Americans  out  of  the  history  books  or 
grossly  diminished  their  importance. 
But.  black  Americans  can  never  be  left 
out  of  America's  history.  Blade  people 
are  America's  history. 

The  late  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson, 
founder  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  life  and  History  knew 
that. 

Dr.  Woodson  said.  "The  achieve- 
ments of  the  negro  properly  set  forth 
will  crown  him  as  a  factor  in  human 
progress  and  a  maker  of  human  dvill- 
zaUon." 

In  1926.  Dr.  Woodson  proposed  the 
idea  of  commemorating  the  achieve- 
ments of  black  Americans  each  year. 


First  observed  as  Negro  History  Week, 
the  observance  was  changed  and  ex- 
panded in  1976  to  Bladt  History 
Month. 

There  is  no  single  area  in  the  history 
of  America  that  is  void  of  contribu- 
tions by  black  Americans. 

When  we  stop  to  think  about  Ameri- 
can military  heroes,  surely  we  must 
think  of  black  Americans. 

Five  thousand  blacks  fought  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  War.  Crispus 
Attucks.  a  black  man.  was  one  of  the 
first  soldiers  klUed  in  that  war. 

Dorey  Miller,  a  mess  steward  In  the 
segreiptted  U.S.  Navy,  saved  his  fellow 
crew  members  from  certain  death  on 
the  batUeshlp  U.S.S.  Weat  Virginia 
do^ed  at  Pearl  Harbor.  When  the 
Japanese  began  their  surprise  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  Dorey  Miller  came 
up  from  the  mess  hall,  manned  artil- 
lery and  slnglehandedly  shot  down 
two  Japanese  airplanes. 

Today,  the  branches  of  the  military 
are  no  longo-  segregated.  Black  Ameri- 
cans can  point,  with  pride,  to  such  dis- 
tinguished black  military  leaders  as 
four-«tar  Gen.  Rosooe  Robinson.  Jr.. 
and  Lt.  CoL  Guy  Bluford.  the  first 
black  astronaut  to  fly  in  space  abroad 
the  space  shuttle.  ChaUenger. 

BlatA  Americans  have  been  champi- 
ons of  freedom  both  on  and  off  of  the 
battlefield.  When  we  think  about  the 
struggle  for  the  oonsdenoe  of  America, 
surely  we  have  to  think  of  people  like 
Sojourner  Truth.  Nat  Turner,  Harriet 
Tubman.  Frederick  Douglass,  and  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Sojourner  Truth  and  Nat  Turner 
worked  to  free  their  black  brothers 
and  sisters  in  slavery.  Harriet  Tubman 
helped  to  free  over  300  slaves  via  the 
underground  railroad.  Tubman  often 
told  slaves— you  will  be  free  or  you  will 
die.  Frederick  Douglass,  former  slave, 
orator,  writer,  and  abolitionist,  said. 
"Without  struggle,  there  is  no 
progress— and  power  concedes  nothing 
without  demand— it  never  did  and  it 
ijever  will." 

Dr.  Iilartin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  the  pre- 
miere advocate  for  black  people  in 
America,  said,  "Once  an  oppressed 
people  rise  up.  there  is  no  stopping 
short  of  full  freedom."  Dr.  King  was 
the  champion  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  the  1950's  and  1960's  and  the 
conscience  of  America.  Armed  only 
with  his  prindple  of  nonviolence.  Dr. 
King  liberated  America  from  bigotry 
and  racism. 

As  we  talk  about  the  greatness  of 
America  in  the  arts,  we  cannot  over- 
look black  Americans. 

Phyllis  Wheatly,  a  black  woman 
bom  In  the  18th  century,  was  among 
the  first  black  poets.  Durtag  the  excit- 
ing period  known  as  the  Harlem  ren- 
aissance, the  names  Countee  Cullen. 
Langston  Hughes.  Ama  Bontemps. 
and  Ralph  ESlison  became  synony- 
mous   with    literary    genius.    Today. 


James  Baldwin.  Majra  Angelou.  Toni 
Morrison,  and  Alex  Haley  are  a  few  of 
America's  celebrated  writers. 

In  the  visual  arts,  great  black  paint- 
ers such  as  Hale  Woodruff.  Romare 
Bearden.  and  Jacob  Lawrence  contrib- 
uted to  the  artistic  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica. Photographer  James  van  der  Zee 
has  been  acclaimed  aroung  the  globe 
as  one  of  the  greatest  photographers 
ever  to  have  lived. 

In  the  world  of  entertainment,  blade 
musicians,  singers,  dancers,  and  actors 
pushed  America  to  an  unequal  pinna- 
de  of  excellence. 

W.C.  Handy.  Cab  Calloway,  and 
Louis  Armstrong  helped  cultivate  Jass 
as  a  true  American  musical  form.  The 
great  Up  dancer.  BUI  "Bojangles" 
Robinson,  taught  young  Shirley 
Temple  how  to  dance.  She  was  a  star 
but  BUI  Robinson  made  her  one.  The 
Alvin  AUey  Dance  Troupe,  the  Dance 
Theater  of  Harlem,  and  even  Michael 
Jackson  continue  in  BiU  Robinson's 
tradition  with  their  show-stom>ing 
performances. 

Marian  Anderson.  Paul  Robesoa 
Leontyne  Price.  Nat  King  Cole.  Nancy 
WUson,  BiUy  Eckstine,  Lena  Home, 
and  many  many  others,  have  been  and 
stUl  are  the  foundation  of  the  enter- 
tainment segment  of  America.  If  there 
were  no  black  entertainers,  there  prob- 
ably would  be  no  American  entertain- 
ment at  aU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sports  world  is  the 
same  way.  From  Jackie  Robinson  to 
Walter  Payton.  to  Arthur  Ashe  to  Mu- 
hammad All  to  Althea  Gibson  to 
Edwin  Moses,  black  Americans  have 
excelled  in  aU  sports. 

The  exceUence  and  creativity  of 
black  Americans  also  extends  to  inven- 
tions, sdentific  technology,  and  medi- 
cine. 

The  expression,  "the  real  McCoy" 
came  from  Elijah  McCoy,  a  black  in- 
ventor. Benjamin  Banneker  was  a  sd- 
entist.  producer  of  the  first  almanac 
and  surveyor  of  the  street  plans  for 
our  Nation's  capital.  Norbert  RilUeus 
revolutionized  the  refining  of  raw 
sugar  in  the  1840's  and  some  40  years 
later.  GranviUe  T.  Woods  patented 
many  electrical  and  railroad  devices. 

Matthew  Henson,  a  bladt  man.  was  a 
member  of  the  Admiral  Peary  expedi- 
tion to  the  North  Pole.  Henson  was 
the  first  man  to  stand,  UteraUy,  on  top 
of  the  world.  Henson  did  the  work. 
UntU  recently,  Peary  was  given  aU  the 
credit. 

The  world  owes  a  great  debt  to  Dr. 
Daniel  Hale  WiUiams,  a  black  physi- 
cian, who  performed  the  first  open 
heart  surgery.  Dr.  Charles  Drew  devel- 
oped the  first  blood  plasma  bank 
which  saved  numerous  Uves  and  en- 
abled hospitals  to  store  blood  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  IronicaUy. 
Charles  Drew  died  because,  as  a  black 
man,  he  was  not  aUowed  in  the  nearest 
hospital  because  they  did  not  treat 
blacks. 


And  finaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you 
talk  about  the  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  none  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  has  to  look,  very  far  to  note 
the  contributicms  of  blade  Americans. 

In  1870.  Hiram  Revels  and  Joseph 
Rainey  became  the  first  h\u±.  men 
elected  to  the  Congress.  Revels  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi  and  Ratney  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
South  Carolina.  Prior  to  1900.  22  blade 
men  sat  in  the  Oongreas  of  the  United 
States.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
all  of  the  black  legislators  came  from 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

Only  a  total  of  three  bla^s  have 
served  in  the  US.  Senate.  The  only 
one  to  serve  during  the  20th  century 
was  former  Massachusetts  Senator 
Edward  Brooke. 

Today,  there  are  20  blade  Members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  all  afternoon 
talking  about  other  great  Made  Ameri- 
cans such  as  Mary  McLeod  Bethune— 
distinguished  educator.  Maggie  Lena 
Walker— bank  organiser,  and  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  founder  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  Count- 
less black  Americans  have  helped 
make  America  great. 

I  am  thankful  this  afternoon,  that 
the  late  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  initiat- 
ed the  annual  observance  in  honor  of 
the  history  of  blade  Americans.  I  wiU 
be  even  more  pleased  when  we  ac- 
knowledge the  monumental  contribu- 
tions of  black  Americans  to  the  histo- 
ry of  this  Nation  not  only  during  the 
28  days  of  February  but  every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  aU  Members 
be  granted  5  leglslattve  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remaries  on  this  fe- 
cial order. 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  ftieaker.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Blade 
Caucus,  it  is  a  parUcular  honor  for  me 
to  Join  my  colleagues  here  today  in 
commemorating  the  numerous  and  di- 
verse accomplishments  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

Whether  in  the  neld  of  politics,  the 
arts,  medicine,  sdenoe,  academia.  Jour- 
nalism or  athletics,  blade  Americans 
have  continually  excelled. 

Since  1926  when  Carter  G.  Woodson 
proposed  the  idea  for  a  national  com- 
memoration of  black  achievements, 
the  world  has  come  to  marvel  and  ap- 
preciate the  great  accomplishments  of 
black  Americans.  Induded  in  the 
almost  endless  list  of  black  American 
contributors  to  the  weU-beIng  of  sode- 
ty  are  the  foUowing:  In  poUtics  and 
social  growth.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  and  James  Farmer;  the  writ- 
ings of  Lorraine  Hansberry,  Richard 
Wright,  and  James  Baldwin:  the  music 
of  Marian  Anderson.  Nat  King  Cole, 
and  Ella  Fitzgerald:  the  athletic  ac- 
complishments of  Jesse  Owens.  Joe 
Lewis,  and  Arthur  Ashe;  and  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  the  life-saving  work 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams,  who  com- 


pleted the  first  successful  heart  sur- 
gery. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  many 
accomplishments  by  my  fellow  Texans 
such  as  CimgresBWCHnan  Barbara 
Jordan,  the  artistry  of  Dr.  John  Big- 
gers.  the  work  of  Ms.  Beneva  Williams 
who  was  the  first  person  to  file  a  law- 
suit to  integrate  schools  In  Texas.  Ms. 
Volly  BasUne.  the  first  black  woman 
to  serve  on  the  Texas  State  Board  of 
Eduoitlon.  and.  of  couiae.  the  anony- 
mous black  author  of  the  scmg.  "The 
YeUow  Rose  of  Texas." 

This  past  year,  particularly,  has 
donoastrated  to  the  world  the  many 
talents  and  accomplishnwgits  of 
modern-day  black  history  makerK 
Ftom  astronaut  Guy  Buford's  qiace 
shuttle  flight  to  the  Reverend  Jesse 
Jadeson's  traOtdadng  bid  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination  to 
Carl  Lewis'  Olympic  Gold  Medal  strike 
to  the  unparalleled  dedication  shown 
Iqr  Mary  FutreU  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  American  education. 

Blade  History  Month  commemorates 

the    vast    ■AnmnpHahnM'nta    by    blaiA 

Americans  once  a  year.  However,  black 
Americans  achieve  every  day  of  the 
year.  We  have  accomplished  so  mudi— 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have 
Just  begun  to  tap  the  surface  of  talent 
In  blade  America.  Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  February  is 
Black  History  Mooth.  It  is  too  oftoi  a 
most  difficult  task  to  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain why  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  a 
day.  a  week,  or  a  month  to  reflect  and 
celebrate  the  importance  of  vedfic 
events  in  the  history  of  black  people. 

Dr.  Carta-  Woodson,  a  renowned  his- 
torian, originally  argued  for  a  Black 
History  Week  to  be  cdelwated  from 
Uncoln's  birthday  througli  Frederick 
Douglas'  birthday  in  February.  Later 
it  was  expanded  to  indude  the  entire 
month.  Today,  the  purpose  of  Blade 
History  M<»th  Is  to  famOlaite  all 
people  with  the  important  contrfbu- 
timis  black  Americans  have  made  to 
our  Nation's  growth  and  imwpalty. 

It  has  only  beoi  within  the  last  20 
years  that  any  semblance  of  faetuality 
has  begun  to  r^laoe  mythology.  StiU 
there's  a  miUennium  to  go  before  we 
purge  our  history  books  of  the  gross 
Inaccurate  descriptions  purported  to 
be  chronides  of  time,  places,  and 
events.  Glaring  commissions  and  oon- 
q>lcuous  distortions  render  the  aver- 
age person  incv*ble  of  discerning  the 
worthwhUe  contributions  of  bla(± 
Americans. 

vnth  that  as  the  baiAdrop.  let's  take 
a  birdseye  view  of  blades  In  the  history 
of  this  coimtry.  The  American  econo- 
my is  competitive  in  the  world  markets 
because  of  many  inventions  by  blades. 
We  became  the  most  successful 
whalers  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  be- 
catise  Louis  Temple,  a  blade  man,  in- 
vented the  whaling  harpocm.  The  shoe 
last,  invented  by  another  black  Ameri- 
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can.  made  It  possible  to  make  shoes  by 
machine  Instead  of  by  hand,  and  thus 
enabled  the  New  England  States  to 
become  the  shoe  capital  of  the  world. 

The  first  successful  open-heart  sxir- 
gery  was  performed  by  Daniel  Hale 
WUliams.  a  black  doctor  at  Cook 
County  Hospital  In  1893.  Blood 
plasma,  which  saved  millions  of  lives 
during  World  War  II.  was  developed 
by  Charles  Drew,  a  black  man  from 
Washington.  DC.  A  black  was  req>on- 
sible  for  the  subway  train  systems.  Au- 
gustus Jackson  of  Philadelphia,  a 
black.  Invented  ice  cream.  Blacks  are 
also  responsible  for  the  paper  bag.  the 
gas  mask,  the  electric  light  signal,  in- 
stant coffee,  and  the  phrase  "it's  the 
real  McCoy"  refers  to  a  black  man,  the 
great  Elijah  McCoy  who  has  too  many 
inventions  to  start  naming. 

The  first  person  to  set  foot  on  the 
North  Pole  was  not  Robert  Peary  as 
most  think,  but  a  black  man.  Matthew 
Henson.  Most  think  the  first  blacks  to 
arrive  in  this  country  came  on  slave 
ships.  The  truth  is  that  blacks  landed 
in  South  Carolina  in  1526  with  Span- 
ish explorers.  Even  before  then,  they 
arrived  with  Columbus  in  1492.  Three 
ships,  the  Nina.  Pinta.  and  Santa 
Maria  were  in  that  mission.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Nina  was  a  black  man. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  know  that 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  win  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prise.  But  how  many  of  us  know 
that  another  black  man.  Ralph 
Bunche.  won  it  in  1950.  We  know  that 
Benjamin  Banneker.  a  black  man.  pre- 
served and  implemented  the  plans  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  works  of  George 
Washington  Carver.  But  do  we  know 
enough  about  black  people  to  really 
evaluate  and  appreciate  what  we  have 
done  for  this  countrsr? 

Totally  erasing  blacks  from  our  his- 
tory books  seems  like  an  incredible. 
Impossible  feat,  but  it  has  happened. 
There's  no  mention  of  our  dying  at 
the  Alamo  with  Jim  Bowie  and  Colo- 
nel Travis;  never  acknowledged  are  the 
many  black  mlnutemen  who  defended 
Concord;  a  black  was  the  first  settler 
in  the  city  of  Chicago:  two  blacks  were 
with  George  Washington  when  he 
crossed  the  Delaware;  blacks  were 
with  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  Cuba.  Patton 
in  Europe,  and  McArthur  in  the  Pacif- 
ic. We  have  fought  for  this  country  on 
the  battlefields  and  now  must  fight  to 
reflect  our  accomplishments  on  the 
printed  pages. 

The  long  fight  to  have  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.'s  birthday  declared  a 
national  holiday  highlights  the  need 
for  a  Black  History  Month.  Those  op- 
posed to  this  holiday  saw  no  contradic- 
tion in  celebrating  Columbus  Day  or 
George  Washington's  birthday,  but  to 
set-aside  a  day  in  honor  of  a  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner,  perhaps  the  great- 
est champion  for  social  Justice  in 
American  history,  somehow  seemed  a 


compromise  of  the  intrinsic  values  of 
our  democratic  system.  Black  History 
Month  was  conceived  precisely  be- 
cause that  attitude  is  all  too  pervasive 
in  our  society .« 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  as  we  oam- 
memorate  Black  History  Month.  This 
is  a  time  to  reflect  upcm  the  past  ac- 
complishments of  bla^a  and  look  for- 
ward toward  new  challenges.  It  is  alio 
a  time  to  remember  Dr.  Carter  O. 
Woodson  and  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
period  of  observance  for  our  history. 
Dr.  Woodson  articulated  the  fact  that 
blacks  have  made  slgnifieant  contribu- 
tions in  the  development  of  this  eoun- 
ti7  and  should  be  recognised  for  it.  He 
feared  that  without  a  specific  period 
of  observance,  our  contributions  would 
be  obscured,  belittled,  or  forgotten. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  hon- 
ored those  persons  who  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  our  history, 
such  as  Charles  Drew  who  pioneered 
research  in  blood  transfusions  and 
Percy  Lavon  Julian  who  was  the  first 
to  synthesize  synthetic  cortisone.  We 
honored  the  courageous  efforts  of 
Harriet  Tubman  and  Sojouner  Truth 
to  transport  slaves  North  where  they 
could  be  free.  We  honored  the  musical 
achievements  of  Duke  Ellington  and 
Leontyne  Price.  These  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  the  thousands  that  docu- 
ment the  achievements  of  black  histo- 
ry makers  of  the  past. 

We  also  paid  tribute  to  our  most 
recent  historical  achievonents.  After 
years  of  trying,  through  perservanoe.  a 
public  law  was  passed  which  desig- 
nates January  20.  1986  as  the  first  ob- 
servance of  the  Federal  legal  holiday 
honoring  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.; 
CoL  Guy  Buford  became  the  first 
black  astronaut  to  travel  In  space; 
blacks  dominated  the  Olympic  games, 
highlighted  by  Carl  Lewis  tying  Jesse 
Owen's  record  of  winning  four  gold 
medals;  and  Jesse  Jackson  became  a 
credible  black  Presidential  candidate 
and  a  major  force  In  the  effort  to  in- 
volve blacks  and  other  minorities  in 
the  political  process,  amassing  support 
from  a  "rainbow  coalition." 

We  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of.  howev- 
er, there  is  much  left  undone.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  social  or  economic 
parity.  Last  year.  9.9  million  black 
Americans  nearly  S6  percent  of  the 
black  population  fell  below  the  pover- 
ty level.  Black  unemployment  rose  as 
high  as  16  percent,  two  to  three  times 
that  of  white  unemployment  levels. 
Black  higher  educational  institutions 
are  continually  struggling  for  financial 
security  while  bombarded  with  severe 
budget  cuts.  The  Supreme  Court's  un- 
precedented interpretation  of  title  TX. 
of  the  1972  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments In  Grove  City  College  versus 
Bell,  which  undermines  Congress' 
original  intention  to  prohibit  disolml- 
nation  in  federally  f imded  educational 
Institutions  has  yet  to  be  overturned. 


So  as  we  complete  our  observance  of 
Black  History  Month,  we  should  renew 
our  pledge  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
fighting  racial  injustice.  We  should 
also  pledge  to  continue  in  our  history 
m>Mwf  quests  and  avail  America  of 
our  knowledge  and  skills.  Ours  is  not 
an  easy  road  but  it  can  be  traveled. 
The  wall  placed  before  us  Is  high,  but 
it  can  be  climbed.  Although  discrimi- 
nation is  still  existent  today,  even  In 
the  highest  echelons  of  our  society  we 
wiU  take  heart  in  knowing  that  we  will 
strive  for  sodal  and  eccmomlc  parity 
until  the  battle  Is  won.* 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Cranecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  Black 
History  Month.  This  Is  a  time  for  all 
Americans  to  recognise  the  countless 
oontributlmis  that  blacks  have  made 
to  this  country. 

Blacks  have  contributed  to  every 
phase  of  American  society.  Dr.  Daniel 
Hale  Williams  performed  the  first  suc- 
cessful open  heart  surgery.  Dr. 
Charies  Richard  Drew  developed  tech- 
niques for  separating  and  pieetiilm 
blood  and  blood  plasma.  These  tech- 
niques were  responsible  for  saving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  during  . 
Worid  War  n.  Crispus  Attu^s  was  the 
first  patriot  to  die  for  freedom  in  the 
Boston  Massacre,  which  marked  the 
American  Revolutionary  War.  Qarrett 
A.  Morgan  Invented  the  gas  maA  and 
the  traffic  light.  George  Washington 
Carver  developed  more  than  800  prod- 
ucts from  the  peanut  and  100  products 
from  the  sweet  potato. 

The  accomplishments  of  blacks  in 
my  district  range  from  Joseph  Cin- 
que's in  the  1800's  to  Florence  Sinclair 
Virtue's  in  the  1900's.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Cinque,  a  successful  mutiny 
occurred  aboard  the  Spanish  slave 
ship  L'AmUtad  in  New  Haven's 
harbor.  To  blacks  in  my  community, 
this  mutiny  symbolises  the  coituries- 
long  struggle  for  freedom  of  blacks  In 
America.  The  late  Mrs.  Virtue,  whose- 
granddaughter  Sandra  Elaine  Dixon 
works  in  my  Washington  office,  was  a 
dedicated  community  worker  and  an 
outstanding  human  being.  Mis.  Virtue 
came  to  New  Haven  in  1917  and 
worked  tirelessly  in  the  community 
until  her  death  last  year.  Her  most 
noted  woi^  was  with  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  of  which  she  wss  a 
longstanding  member.  In  1965  when 
the  church  built  a  housing  project  it 
named  it  after  her  in  honor  of  her 
dedication  and  outstanding  work  in 
the  community. 

Bfy  district  observed  Black  History 
Month  through  a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
tivities. The  165th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  was  observed 
by  a  special  presentation  titled  the 
"Historical  Perspective  of  Dlxwell 
Church"  at  the  New  Haven  Colony 
Historical  Society.  It  included  video- 
tapes, music,  and  readings.  The  New 


Haven  chapter  of  the  Coalition  of 
Concerned  Citizens  held  its  Fifth 
Annual  Black  Achievement  Awards 
Ceremony.  The  program  paid  tribute 
to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  dream 
and  the  dreamer.  The  Connecticut 
Afro-American  Historical  Society  fea- 
tured outstanding  jasz  musicians 
within  the  greater  New  Haven  area 
with  "An  Evening  of  Jais"  at  the 
Southern  Connecticut  State  Universi- 
ty. The  Chi  Omlchron  chapter  of  the 
Omega  Psl  Phi  nmtemlty  held  an 
achievement  breakfast.  The  Omega 
Man  of  the  Year  Award  went  to  Lor- 
enzo Evans.  Mr.  Evans  Is  a  photognip 
pher  with  the  New  Haven  Register. 
The  Citizens  of  Tear  Award  went  to 
Eleanor  Boyd  and  Reginald  Mayo.  Ms. 
Boyd  is  the  principal  of  Linooln-Bas- 
sett  Grammar  School,  and  Mr.  Boyd  Is 
the  director  of  middle  schools  for  the 
board  of  education. 

I  had  the  honor  of  inenonally  at- 
tending the  Afro-American  Art  Exhib- 
it at  the  Governor's  residence.  The  ex- 
hibit featured  "Selectimis  from  the 
Randolph  Lansley  Sinmscm  Collection 
of  Afro-Americana."  I  also  had  the 
h(mor  of  speaking  at  the  165th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

As  Bla^  History  Month  ends  this 
year,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  reflect 
on  the  contributions  black  Americans 
have  made  to  this  country.  Black  His- 
tory Month  is  not  only  a  celebration  of 
the  past  but  an  Inspiration  for  the 
future.* 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  Black 
History  Month  is  the  time  of  year 
when  blacks  in  America  take  time  out 
to  reflect  upon  their  accomplishments 
through  the  years.  Indeed,  more  than 
just  a  time  for  reflection,  it  is  a  time 
for  recommital.  It  is  a  time  when  we 
become  aware  of  the  tremendous  tasks 
which  lie  ahead.  It  is  a  time  which 
caUs  for  the  rededlcation  of  one's  self 
to  carry  the  struggle  forward.  Freder- 
ick Douglass  himself  said,  "there  must 
be  a  struggle  *  *  *  no  struggle,  no 
progress." 

In  1984  it  was  a  year  of  struggle  as 
much  as  it  was  a  year  of  progress.  It 
was  a  year  'n  which  we  not  only  wit- 
nessed but  participated  in  the  gallant 
Presidential  campaign  of  the  Rever- 
end Jesse  Jackson.  His  bid  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  and  his  con- 
duct in  that  regard  cannot  help  but 
stimulate  pride  in  every  black  man, 
woman,  boy.  and  girl  in  America,  and 
indeed,  throughout  the  world.  The 
Jackson  effort  represents  the  af flrma- 
tion  of  a  people's  commitment  to  tran- 
scend the  barriers  of  race,  conscious- 
ness and  class. 

Reverend  Jacluon  distinguished 
himself  from  the  many  contenders  for 
that  office.  He  proved  that  a  black 
American  Presidential  candidate  Is  ca- 
PNiU)le  of  addressing  the  persistent 
crises  of  American  society.  He  did  so 
by  proving  himself  to  be  representa- 


tive of  today's  American  reality.  Only 
whoi  we  are  prepared  to  face  reality 
can  we  offer  a  realistic  program  for 
the  future. 

He  offered  a  vision  of  what  Ameri- 
can society  could  become.  A  society  of 
conscience:  of  oompasskm,  hope,  and 
vision:  a  society  that  strives  for  peace; 
one  that  Is  neither  interventionist  nor 
miUtarlsUc;  a  society  that  shares  its 
abundance  with  the  world's  poor  and 
needy  as  opposed  to  the  few  and 
greedy.  This  vision  of  American  socie- 
ty is  fundamentally  distinct  from 
those  evoused  by  the  administration, 
and  is  uniquely  compatlWf  with  the 
constitutional  tradition  of  our  Nation. 
This  vision  of  America  can  only  be  at- 
tained if  we  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress possess  the  courage  to  face  the 
realities  of  our  society. 

Simultaneously.  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  rejoice  In  those  ac- 
complishments and  projects;  our 
dreams  and  aspirations,  we  are 
stunned  by  that  whidi  surrounds  us: 
Apartheid  in  the  Republle  of  South 
Africa  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
international  disgrace. 

Pertiaps  even  more  disgraceful  ate 
those  in  this  society  who  would  act  to 
bolster  ccmstitutkioally  enshrined 
racism  which  is  what  aparthdd  Is.  I 
salute  the  efforts  of  those,  black  and 
white,  who  In  recent  months  have 
taken  acti<m  to  signal  the  autbmities 
of  apartheid  South  Africa  that  the 
people  of  the  world  will  not  rest  untfl 
those  policies  are  oblltnated  from  the 
land. 

WhQe  apartheid  oontlnnes  to 
present  a  challenge,  evoi  more  chal- 
lenging Is  the  hunger  crisis  which  nms 
rampant  In  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara.  I  am  partlculariy  proud  of 
fellow  Americans,  acting  both  private- 
ly and  publldy.  to  h^  to  alleviate 
this  disaster  of  epidemic  proportloas. 
A  tremendous  challenge  Ues  ahead 
and  wiU  donand  even  greater  contri- 
butions on  our  part.  Addltkioally. 
while  we  act  to  brtaig  relief  in  AMca, 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  overlook 
hunger  here  in  America,  Frankly,  if 
the  hunger  crisis  In  Africa  Is  an  af-' 
front  to  humanity,  the  pervasiveness 
of  hunger  in  American  society  Is  a 
moral  aivrobatlon  and  demands  our 
Immediate  action  as  weU. 

Mr.  B^taket,  an  October  1984  report 
compiled  by  the  Cmter  on  Budget  and 
Policy  Priorities,  brings  to  light  some 
of  the  most  startling  effects  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  first  term  of 
office.  Through  this  report  we  have 
come  to  leam  that  4  years  of  Reagan- 
ism  left  UadE  Americans  with  less  dis- 
posable income  than  any  proceeding 
period  since  the  time  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. That  between  1980-88,  "the 
income  of  the  typical  black  family  fell 
by  6.8  percent"  That  in  1983  "one  out 
of  every  three  blaA  Americans— 36.7 
percent,  lived  in  poverty."  That  a 
whopping  "46.7  percent  of  all  black 


children"  exist  in  a  state  of  persistent 
poverty. 

"From  1980  to  1983,  the  white  pover- 
ty rate  rose  from  10.2  percent  to  12.1 
percent  •  *  •  [that],  Ulor  blacks,  •  *  • 
the  poverty  rate  rose  from  32.5  per- 
cent to  35.7  percent."  By  impllrstimi. 
the  report  shows  that  there  is  an  ap- 
palling dimarity  In  the  Inridwinf  of 
poverty  among  Uaeks.  More  impor- 
tant^ however,  this  report  shows  an 
overall  increase  in  the  rate  of  poverty, 
for  blacks  as  wdl  as  whites,  to  a  dis- 
tuiUngly  hl^  rate  of  approxlmstifly 
5.1  percent  I  could  go  on  and  on  citing 
the  devastating  impact  that  4  yean  of 
Reaganism  have  had  upon  Uack 
America.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
revelatian  of  this  statistical  data  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  widespread  coDoem. 
However,  of  even  greater  cmniem  Is 
the  posslMf  Impact  of  "4  more  years" 
ofRcaganlsm. 

I  rf»«ii*ng»  you.  aU  of  you  my  ctfl- 
leagues,  to  Join  me  and  rededlcate 
your  commitment  to  the  love  and  serv- 
ice of  humanity.  If  there  were  ever  a 
time  In  the  recent  history  of  this 
Nation  that  deeted  officials,  men  and 
women.  Democrats  and  RqwiMkans, 
oonservatlves  and  liberals,  were  called 
upon  to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the 
service  of  humanity,  such  a  time  Is 
now.  We  must  resist  the  devekument 
of  the  national  security  state  and  the 
irratianaltty  of  militarism.  We 
commit  ourselves  to  wtA 
whkfa  are  firmly  grounded  in 
and  sanity. 

Tbit  world's  pmsslng  sodal  and  eeo- 
nomlc  problems  cannot  be  solved 
throu^  the  further  devdopment  of 
weapons  of  tlestitti  Ihiii  Tlie  problems 
of  Idadu.  as  wdl  as  those  of  poor 
iriiites.  cannot  be  solved  by  onmplsr 
oency  and  Indlff oenoe.  Peace  wfll  not 
be  attained  and  further  maintained 
ttif^igh  militarism.  If  we  are  to  be 
true  to  the  concqit  advanced  by 
Carter  G.  Woodson,  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  what  Is  now  eddvated 
as  Bladi  History  Month,  we  win  come 
to  undnstand  that  we  must  first 
commit  oursdves  to  ensuring  that  so- 
ciety's finite  resources  are  expended  In 
such  ways  that  human  beincs  are  al- 
lowed to  devdop  to  the  fullest  <rf  their 
potentlaL  Without  such  conmttments 
on  our  part  the  oeldiratlon  of  W»A 
History  Month  can  hardly  be  viewed 
as  anjrthing  but  an  empty  gesture. 

In  my  statement  to  this  body  last 
year,  I  presented  a  picture  of  an  Amer- 
ican sodety,  a  lecture  s^ildi  is  very 
real  for  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. Then  I  stated: 


Tbs  Uack  ezperienoe  in  the  Udted  I 
otfen  the  beat  teleeeople  view  of  a  r 
cy  that  has  failed  to  practloe  what 
pre  af  tin 

When  I  made  that  statement  I 
making  specific  ref  ermce  to  the  pli«2it 
of  blacks  in  American  society.  Tet  It  Is 
very  dear  that  such  a  reality  Is  not 
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unique  to  blacks.  Instead,  it  speaks  to 
all  of  America's  poor,  black  and  white. 
Today.  I  would  love  to  come  to  you 
and  say  that  my  observations  were  in- 
correct. Indeed,  I  would  even  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  situation  had  shown 
some  improvement.  The  sad  reality, 
however.  Is  that  I  an  unable  to  do  so.« 
•  Mr.  DC  LUOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  each  year  we  pause  to  note 
the  role  of  blacks  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  In  anticipation  of  the  day 
when  the  contributions  made  by 
blacks  will  be  fully  recognised  in  the 
coUective  history  of  the  United  Stotes, 
I  Join  in  today's  special  order  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
few  of  the  contributions  made  by 
blacks  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

I  first  caU  to  mind  Edward  Wilmoth 
Blyden.  who  left  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
go  to  school  on  the  mainland.  Disillu- 
sioned with  the  racism  he  found  there. 
Blyden  went  on  to  Liberia  where  he 
served  as  professor  and  later  as  presi- 
dent of  Liberia  College.  Mr.  Blyden 
became  Liberia's  Secretary  of  State 
and  its  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
also  served  as  that  country's  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  a  post 
he  held  in  1877. 

Another  Virgin  Islander.  Alton 
Adams.  Sr..  was  the  first  black  Navy 
bandmaster  in  the  United  States.  He 
served  during  World  War  I  as  part  of 
the  first  black  unit  allowed  to  serve  in 
this  country's  Navy. 

Terence  Todman  is  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Denmark.  Prior  to  his  current  post, 
this  Virgin  Islander  served  as  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Spain.  In  that  position. 
Ambassador  Todman  negotiated  the 
first  post  Franco  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Spain.  He  is  the  top  rank- 
ing black  diplomat  at  the  Department 
of  State,  recently  referred  to  by  the 
Deputy  Undersecretary  as  "the  very 
best  we  have  to  offer  in  the  foreign 
service  of  the  United  SUtes."  In  1969. 
when  Ambassador  Todman  was  ap- 
pointed U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chad,  he 
was  the  youngest  ambassador  ever  ap- 
pointed up  to  that  point  in  our  histo- 
ry. 

Enid  Baa  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Virgin  Islands  li- 
brary service,  including  the  effort 
made  to  preserve  Virgin  Islands  histo- 
ry and  culture.  This  contribution  is 
particularly  significant  given  the  pur- 
pose of  black  history  week.  In  addition 
to  her  post  as  librarian  to  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ms.  Baa  has  served  as  librari- 
an at  the  United  Nations,  the  Caribbe- 
an Organissation  and  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Other  Virgin  Islanders  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  this  coun- 
try's history.  We  can  also  take  pride  in 
the  service  which  Virgin  Islanders 
have  given  to  other  nations. 

It  will  be  to  our  credit  when  this 
Nation  fully  embraces  the  efforts  of 
these  and  all  Americans.* 


•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Stokxs,  In  this  special  order  com- 
memorating Black  History  Month. 
Today.  I  honor  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune.  who  through  her  contributions 
improved  the  future  of  all  youth  in 
America. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  was  a  re- 
nowned educator  and  compassionate 
political  leader.  Her  many  aocompllah- 
ments  Include  the  founding  In  my  dis- 
trict, of  Bethime-Cookman  College,  at 
Daytona  Beach;  and  her  appointment 
as  director  of  the  Division  of  Negro  Af- 
fairs of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, by  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt. 

Ms.  Bethune's  life  and  phllo8<H»hy 
are  best  summerlaed  by  a  "Will"  she 
wrote  in  the  twilight  of  her  life.  I  will 
let  it  speak  for  her 

I  leave  you  love  ...  I  leave  you  hope ...  I 
leave  you  the  chaUenge  of  devetoping  oonfl- 
denoe  In  one  another  ...  I  leave  you  a 
thint  for  education  ...  I  leave  you  a  re- 
spect for  the  uses  of  power  ...  I  leave  you 
faith  ...  I  leave  you  nkdal  dignity  ...  I 
leave  you  a  desire  to  Uve  hannonloualy  with 
your  fellow  man  ...  I  leave  you  finally  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  young  people  .  . 

With  these  words  she  wrote  of  her 
life,  her  struggles  and  her  victories. 

The  Postal  Service  is  now  in  the 
process  of  issuing  a  series  of  com- 
memorative stamps  honoring  the  ac- 
complishments of  many  great  black 
Americans,  among  them  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune.  This  is  a  fitting  and  proper 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  woman.  To 
mediate  upon  the  attributes  of  this 
great  woman  Is  to  brighten  the  face  of 
America.  We  honor  ourselves  as  we 
honor  her.  here  today  .• 

•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
February  draws  to  a  dose  so  does  the 
official  commemoration  of  Black  His- 
tory Month.  Throughout  this  period 
around  our  Nation.  Americans  of  every 
racial  and  ethnic  background  have 
been  enlightened  by  the  celebrations 
and  memorials  takbig  place  in  their 
midst. 

The  history  of  blacks  in  our  Nation 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  word;  surviv- 
al. Most  came  to  this  Nation  in  chains 
and  shackles;  in  conditions  unfit  for 
human  beings.  It  Is  quite  a  tribute  to 
the  apirit  of  American  blacks  that 
they  have  risen  from  the  subjugated 
of  society  to  a  people  rich  in  a  proud 
heritage  and  achievement  in  every 
professional,  technical,  and  cultural 
field.  Despite  innimierable  obstacles. 
American  blacks  such  as  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Martin  Luther  King. 
Pearl  Bailey,  and  Alex  Haley  have  im- 
parted their  special  gifts  to  the  benefit 
of  our  entire  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  pride 
for  every  American  comes  from  knowl- 
edge and  of  the  past.  The  struggles  of 
our  ancestors  who  have  overcome  con- 
siderable barriers  to  succeed  in  Amer- 
ica Is  a  common  heritage.  Black  histo- 
ry month  which  serves  as  an  official 


vehicle  of  research  and  education  for 
all  people  across  the  country  ends 
today  but  the  goals  of  the  month 
should  continue  throughout  the 
year.* 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  earU- 
er  this  month,  along  with  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Representative 
CHJUiui  B.  Ramgxl,  I  introiduoed  a  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  142)  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  memorial  in 
Washington  to  Revolutionary-era 
bla^  soldiers  and  freedom  seekers. 
Last  year  the  groundwork  for  this  de- 
serving tribute  was  laid  when  Congress 
unanimously  passrrl  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 454.  Backed  by  more  than  230 
cosponsors.  that  leglslatlmi.  now 
Public  Law  98-245.  caUed  on  the 
Nation  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
more  than  5.000  blacks  who  served  in 
the  Continental  Army  and  various 
State  militias  and  the  many  more  men 
and  women  who  sought  freedom  buy 
filing  petitions  and  escaping  txmn  slav- 
ery. 

In  a  city  of  countless  memorials  and 
endless  lines  of  tourists  searching  for 
reminders  of  the  contributions  to 
America's  past  by  a  diverse  population, 
there  Is  but  one  memorial  in  the  Na- 
tion's capital  to  a  black  person.  Mary 
McCloud  Bethune.  There  are  several 
memorials  to  other  American  and  for- 
eign individuals,  many  of  which  honor 
contributions  to  the  Revolution.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution  we  give 
the  same  kind  of  recognition  to  these 
black  heroes  as  we  have  given  to  the 
many  other  deserving  patriots  who 
helped  win  our  independence. 

Before  America  declared  independ- 
ence and  before  the  fire  of  freedom 
began  to  rage  across  the  land,  there 
were  blacks  in  the  Continental  Army. 
When  the  army  that  would  set  Amer- 
ica free  was  organized,  free  black  sol- 
diers of  Boston  protested  suooessfully 
General  Washington's  decision  to  ex- 
clude them  from  service.  Two  years 
after  this  event,  it  became  official 
policy  of  the  Government  to  not  only 
accept  free  black  applicants,  but  to  ac- 
tively soUdt  black  slaves  as  the  war 
effort  sagged. 

Slaves  exchanged  military  service 
for  their  freedom,  and  free  blacks 
served  in  the  hopes  of  winning  politi- 
cal liberty,  like  that  enjoyed  by 
whites.  They  served  in  all  the  major 
battles.  Including  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. Tlconderoga.  Monmouth.  Savan- 
nah, and  Yorktown.  They  were  en- 
camped at  Valley  Forge  and  two 
blacks.  Prince  Whipple  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  were  in  the  same  boat  with 
Washington  when  he  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware. A  Hessian  officer  remariced  that 
"no  regiment  is  to  be  seen  in  which 
there  are  not  Negroes  in  abundance; 
and  among  them  are  able-bodied, 
strong,  and  brave  fellows." 


Many  blades  distinguished  them- 
selves in  battle;  after  the  war  some 
were  rewarded  for  their  heroism. 
Austin  Dabney  of  Georgia  was  award- 
ed 112  acres  in  recognition  for  "brav- 
ery and  fortitude  in  several  engage- 
ments." Edward  Hector  was  given  $50 
by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  50 
years  after  the  war  for  protecting  an 
ammunition  wagon  while  other  Ameri- 
cans retreated.  Salem  Poor  was  offi- 
cially commended  for  his  services  at 
Bunker  HiU. 

Saying  that  Revolutionary-era 
blacks  were  infected  with  hopes  of 
freedom,  the  distinguished  historian. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Quarles.  contends  that 
the  Revolution  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
black  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Black  efforts  to  win  freedom  took 
many  forms  from  service  in  the  war  on 
the  American  or  British  sides  to  the 
filing  of  freedom  petitions  by  men  and 
women  before  courts  and  legislatures. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  slaves  fled  from 
their  masters  during  the  Revolution. 

All  of  this  activity  took  its  toll  on 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Estimates  of 
the  day  show  that  Virginia  could  have 
lost  more  than  30.000  slaves.  South 
Carolina  at  least  25.000  and  Georgia 
25  percent.  During  the  50  years  follow- 
ing the  Revolution,  the  free  popula- 
tion of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia went  from  4,000  to  more  than 
22.000  due  to  black  agitation  for  free- 
dom and  migration  from  the  South. 
These  black  patriots  established 
family  units  and  institutions  that 
would  help  end  slavery  in  several 
States  and  sow  the  seeds  of  the  con- 
temporary civil  rights  movement. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution,  we  ought  to  examine 
our  national  roots  more  closely  than 
ever  before  so  that  we  can  live  realisti- 
cally in  America's  third  centiu^. 
America's  greatest  gift  to  the  world  Is 
her  success  at  bringing  diverse  races 
and  nationalities  together  to  share 
equally  in  the  benefits  of  society.  It  is 
an  accomplishment  largely  shaped  by 
the  unrelenting  struggle  of  black 
Americans  to  attain  the  promise  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  There  is  much  we  need 
to  do  before  we  approach  perfection 
but  the  example  is  a  sterling  one  that 
should  not  be  lost  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  blacks  and  whites  are 
struggling  to  live  together  in  equality 
and  harmony. 

This  memorial  will  freeze  in  time  a 
message  that  I  believe  the  Nation's 
black  forefathers  would  have  wanted 
to  leave  to  their  black  and  white  coun- 
trymen of  future  generations:  "Free- 
dom and  independence  are  worth 
fighting  and  dying  for.  We  served  so 
that  you  would  someday  be  able  to  Uve 
together  in  harmony.  America  is  your 
legacy.  Love  her." 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  us  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tion.* 


•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  This 
month  has  been  set  aside  in  com- 
memoration of  the  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month.  A  celebration  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  and 
contributions  made  by  black  Ameri- 
cans. We  celebrate  Black  History 
Month  to  afford  all  Americans  the  <h>- 
portunity  to  learn.  v>preciate.  and 
most  Importantly  to  reotect  the  role 
of  the  black  American  in  the  shaping 
of  our  Nation. 

Black  Americans  have  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  bulldli\g  of  our  Nation.  The 
story  of  black  America  is  one  of  valor 
in  the  face  of  hardships,  courage  in 
the  storm  of  injustice  and  faith  in  the 
wake  of  defeat.'  The  first  blades  were 
brought  to  this  country  against  their 
will— castigated,  ostracized  and  even 
criticized,  yet  were  able  to  remain  a 
strong  people.  UntU  only  a  few  dec- 
ades ago  black  Americans  lived  their 
lives  separate  and  unequaL  Blades 
were  barred  fnMn  most  public  fadlltles 
and  even  made  to  drink  at  separate 
water  fountains.  In  a  Nation  that  pro- 
claimed liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
black  Americans  were  living  with  nd- 
ther. 

These  events  are  significant  in  our 
lives  and  should  foster  a  sense  of  pride 
among  us— a  sense  of  pride  that  en- 
ables us  not  to  lament  on  what  has 
been  done  to  us  but  rather  what  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the 
face  of  adversity. 

Initiated  in  1926  by  the  great  histori- 
an Carter  O.  Woodson,  the  cdebration 
and  commemoration  of  black  history 
was  observed  for  1  week.  One  wede 
was  not  suf  f Ident  to  acknowledge  the 
contributions  of  so  many  taloited 
Americans  and  the  week  was  extoided 
to  1  month.  However,  to  tell  Uie  true 
story  would  take  an  entire  lifetime. 
This  is  why  black  history  should  be  ac- 
knowledged 365  days  a  year. 

This  month  we  remember  great  lead- 
ers like  Dr.  Martin  L.  King  and 
Malcom  X;  great  barristers  like 
Charles  Hamilton  Houston  and  Wil- 
liam Hastie;  great  physicians  like 
Daniel  Williams  and  Charles  Drew. 
This  month  we  honor  bla^  miisidans 
who  combined  dements  of  African  and 
Western  music  to  produce  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  Jazz.  We  honor 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
protection  of  their  country's  security— 
from  Crlspus  Attucks  to  "Chappie" 
James,  the  first  four-star  general  in 
the  Air  Force. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
name  all  the  great  blatA  Americans 
who  have  contributed  in  the  areas  of 
art.  education,  religion,  medidne.  poll- 
tics,  and  a  host  of  other  areas.  Howev- 
er, it  Is  Important  that  we  learn  more 
of  our  past  and  move  forward  into  an 
era  where  the  contributions  of  all  our 
people  are  recoimlzed  as  a  part  of  the 
American  heritage. 

As  Black  History  Month  comes  to  a 
dose  let  us  reflect  on  the  achieve- 


ments and  contributions  that  black 
Americans  have  made  to  this  country. 
As  we  look  to  our  past  and  learn  from 
those  events,  let  us  also  lode  to  our 
future  and  oiu-  continued  progress.* 
*  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  count 
it  a  great  opportunity  today  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  recognizing  the  countless 
contributions  and  accomplishments  of 
blaA  Americans.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  observance  is  "The  Afro-Ameri- 
can FamUjr:  Historical  Strength  for 
the  New  Cmtury."  I  have  over  the 
years  come  to  understand  that  so 
often  a  strong  and  supportive  family  is 
at  the  core  of  Mm  success  stories  of 
many  black  Americans.  I  speak  to  you 
today  with  a  very  fecial  sense  of 
inlde.  Whfle  I  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  recognizing  the  rich  legacy  of 
those  great  giants  who  lived  in  years 
past.  I  also  know  that  we  are  walking 
today  among  giants;  men  and  women 
whose  achievemmts  and  contrtbutkms 
will  be  recorded  in  history  books  yet  to 
be  written. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  have 
some  qtedal  people  in  your  home  dis- 
tricts and  States  who  have  captured 
the  reject  and  appreciation  of  many. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
call  your  attention  to  three  outstand- 
ing individuals  from  South  Carolina. 

This  country  will  not  soon  forget  the 
legacy  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Elijah  Mays. 
scholar,  minister,  educator,  and  hu- 
manitarian. Dr.  Mays  will  live  on  f or- 
ever  In  the  deeds  and  achievements  of 
Morehouse  College  men.  He  served  as 
preddent  of  that  great  Institution  of 
higher  learning  for  almost  30  years. 
Morehouse  College  is  known  the  worid 
over  for  its  fine  tradition  of  molding 
men  of  high  character  and  great  intel- 
ligence. Dr.  Mays  helped  to  build  that 
reputatitm.  One  of  our  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  Major  Owens  is  a  More- 
house man.  After  retiring  as  presldait 
of  Morehouse.  Dr.  Mays  went  on  to 
give  years  of  valued  service  as  a  mem- 
bers and  president  of  the  AtlanU 
Board  of  Education.  He  was  inducted 
into  the  South  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame 
in  February  1983.  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Dr.  Mays  was  bom  in  E^iworth.  SC. 
the  son  of  former  slaves.  His  many  les- 
sons in  dignity,  character,  and  courage 
wHl  be  lasting  memories  for  many  of 
us. 

She  is  affectionately  known  as  "Miss 
Maude."  A  spry,  young  85.  Miss  Maude 
retired  from  the  Berkdey  County 
Health  Dqwrtment  in  1971  where  she 
worked  tirdesdy  for  almost  50  years, 
teaching  midwifery,  nutrition.  Idrth 
control,  and  health  care.  Miss  Maude 
is  still  working,  not  dellvaing  babies 
any  more,  but  rather,  she  is  delivering 
meals  to  homebound  soilro  dtiaens. 
Miss  BCaude  is  manager  of  a  senior  dti- 
zen  nutrition  center.  She  still  drives 
her  car  to  work  every  day  and  she  Just 
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cant  undentand  why  everyone  makes 
Bueh  a  fun  over  her. 

IflM  Maude's  first  national  exposure 
came  from  a  1951  Life  magaatne  story. 
She  was  reoosnlaed  in  IMl  as  South 
Carolina's  "Outstanding  Older  au- 
aen."  She  has  been  featured  on  the 
"CBS  Evening  News"  and  In  1»84. 
Clemson  University  awarded  her  an 
honorary  doctorate  degree.  Miss 
Maude  was  the  recipient  of  United 
Way's  prestigious  Alexis  de  Tooque- 
vllle  Award  and  she  received  the  1984 
Jefferson  Award  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
White  House. 

As  recently  as  December  of  last  year, 
Miss  Maude  was  featured  in  "USA 
Today"  as  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
achievers.  The  article  annoimdng  the 
"Achievers  of  1984"  read.  "The  na- 
tion's top  achievers  of  1984.  the  people 
who  left  indelible  impressions  on  our 
lives  whether  through  patriotism,  en- 
trepreneurlnn,  spirit  or  drive  •  •  •  ." 
Others  selected  were  Apple  Computer 
President,  Steve  Jobs,  president  of  the 
1984  Summer  Oljfmplcs.  Peter  Uber- 
roth.  and  Barnard  College  president. 
Ellen  Putter.  Mrs.  Maude  Callen's  life 
of  dedicated  service  is  an  inspiration 
and  model  for  anyone  who  loves  hu- 
manity. 

When  Rtm  McNair  watched  the 
early  manned  space  flights  as  a  child 
in  his  native  Lake  City.  SC.  he  must 
have  been  frustrated:  there  were  no 
role  models  for  a  young  black  man.  He 
determined  though  that  it  would  not 
be  an  Impossible  dream  for  him:  he 
could  and  would  travel  in  qjace.  Last 
jrear.  Dr.  Ron  McNair  reached  heights 
few  of  us  ever  will,  but  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, he  demonstrated  to  a  host  of 
bojrs  and  girls,  black  and  white,  how 
much  you  can  accomplish  with  deter- 
mination. 

Dr.  McNair  began  his  education  in  a 
segregated  school  system  in  South 
Carolina,  he  went  on  to  graduate  with 
honors  from  North  Carolina's  A4tT 
State  University  and  to  receive  a  doc- 
torate in  Physks  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Dr. 
McNair  is  not  oxUy  a  scholar,  he  is  an 
accomplished  Jas  musician,  great  ath- 
lete, and  he  holds  the  black  belt  In 
karate  as  well.  Ron  McNair  embodies 
those  characteristics  we  hold  dear  as 
Americans;  he  is  adventurous,  well- 
prepared  for  his  chosen  task  and  he  is 
courageous  enough  to  reach  for  his 
dreams.  As  he  prepares  for  another 
mission  later  this  year,  he  continues  to 
write  his  name  In  qiace  and  on  the 
pages  of  history. 

As  we  culminate  this  Black  History 
Month  celebration.  I  can  only  hope 
that  all  Americans,  young  and  old, 
have  taken  the  time  to  learn  some- 
thing new  about  the  black  experience 
in  America. 

We  say  it  every  year,  but  it  really 
isn't  enough  to  focus  on  the  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  of  Black 
Americans  for  1  month.  History  Is  on- 


going: It  is  being  written  everyday.  I 
hope  that  we  will  dedicate  ourselves  to 
making  sure  that  the  achievements  of 
those  giants  who  live  among  us  now  do 
not  go  unrecorded. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  do  more 
than  memoriae  a  few  names,  dates, 
and  contributions  of  men  and  women 
of  previous  generations;  we  must  do  all 
in  our  power  to  make  sure  that  when 
the  history  of  our  time  here  on  Earth 
is  written,  it  will  give  a  true  and  accu- 
rate account  of  all  who  labored  and 
struggled  to  make  America  great.* 

•  lir.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  take  formal  reoognitlon  of  Black 
History  Mcmth.  The  month  of  Febru- 
ary has  been  dedicated  to  admowledg- 
ing  the  achievements  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. Evolving  from  a  Negro  History 
Week  oeletoation  which  began  In  1936. 
Black  History  Month  gives  us  all  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  up<m  the  great- 
ness of  a  people  who.  despite  slavery, 
injustice,  and  diaerlmlnation.  have 
made  significant  oootributlons  to  our 
country's  history  and  culture. 

The  contributions  of  black  Ameri- 
cans cover  a  wide  span  from  science, 
education,  industry,  polities,  to  sports, 
music,  dance,  theater,  and  all  the  arts. 
Let  us  not  forget  too.  the  many  blacks 
who  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of 
their  country.  Prom  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence to  the  confllet  in  Vietnam 
these  mm  and  women  fought  and  died 
for  a  country  that  did  not  always 
confer  upon  them  the  full  "rl^ts  of 
the  land."  I  find  this  a  tremendous 
mark  of  courage  and  dignity.  Though 
we  have  heard  much  about  great  bla^ 
figures  from  our  history,  we  do  not 
often  stop  to  think  about  these  ordi- 
nary black  dtlaens  who  plajred  such  a 
Ug  part  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
and  in  securing  the  very  survival  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life. 

I  cannot  ramble  on  at  length  about 
these  individuals  since  we  do  not  know 
all  their  names.  Tet  each  has  his  or 
her  own  very  vital  place  not  only  In 
black  history,  but  in  our  history.  As  we 
reflect  ba^  then.  I  would  hope  that 
each  of  us  would  take  a  few  moments 
to  take  medal  note  of  all  Made  Ameri- 
cans who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces 
in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  our 
great  need.  To  those  who  remain  with 
us  today  I  tip  my  hat  In  salute.  To 
those  who  died  In  service  to  our 
Nation.  I  bow  my  head  in  reverence.* 

•  Mr.  KIIJ^EE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  Join  once 
again  in  the  annual  observance  of 
Black  History  Month.  I  am  en)ecially 
proud  of  the  celebrations  that  are 
taking  place  in  Michigan  and  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  this 
month  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  con- 
tributions that  blacks  have  made  to 
the  culture  and  history  of  America. 

Many  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
contributions  of  such  bla^s  as  Crispus 
Attueks.  the  first  casualty  of  the 
American  War  for  Independence;  Mat- 


thew A.  Henson.  a  black  explorer  who 
was  the  first  American  to  place  the 
X3S.  flag  at  the  North  Pole;  Harriet 
Tubman,  the  black  nurse  who  founded 
the  underground  railroad  and  who  did 
so  much  to  raise  money  for  the  Union 
cause  durtaig  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
who  helped  lead  our  Nation  out  of  the 
darkness  of  legally  sanctioned  racial 
discrimination. 

Many  others  in  the  seventh  district 
are  also  aware  of  the  enormous  contri- 
butions of  present  day  black  Ameri- 
cans fran  the  Flint.  MI  area.  They  In- 
dude  leaders  such  as  Floyd  McCree. 
the  first  black  mayor  of  Flint,  and 
James  A.  Sharp.  Jr.,  Hint's  first  elect- 
ed tdack  mayor  and  the  present  holder 
of  that  office. 

But  the  true  purpose  of  Black  Histo- 
ry Month  should  be  to  h<»or  and  call 
to  the  attentloo  of  all  Americans  the 
crucial  and  vital  role  played  by  mil- 
lions of  unheralded  black  Americans 
who  have  helped  found,  build,  and 
defend  the  character  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Melvln  E.  Banner,  a  noted  black 
educator  and  historian  from  Flint.  ML 
has  oompOed  a  compelling  work  titled. 
"The  Bladt  Pioneer  in  Michigan," 
This  woik  chronldes  the  struggles, 
tribulations,  and  triumphs  of  black 
pioneers  of  Michigan  in  evolving  a 
better  way  of  life  for  themselves  and 
for  those  who  would  come  after  them. 
Volume  1  of  Mr.  Banner's  work  con- 
centrates on  the  black  pioneers  of 
Flint  and  Genesee  County,  a  major 
portion  of  Michigan's  Seventh  Con- 
gressionsl  District. 

First  introduced  in  1964.  the  Banner 
work  used  bits  and  pieces  from  family 
Bibles,  Interviews  with  old  people,  and 
census  records  that  were  stUl 

Thb  Black  PiomsB  id  ICicaouui 
TOLnm  i.^fUKT  Am  unniB  ootnnT 

(By  Melvln  E.  Banner) 
Xarly  RetUentM  of  the  Scginav  VaOew 

The  yean  between  1700  and  1800  nw 
little  immigration  or  oonitnietlan  of  penna^ 
nent  homea  in  the  Sactnsw  Valley,  nint.  or 
aa  the  Indlaiia  knew  tt.  Muaeatawinsb.  waa 
Indeed  a  foreat  reskm  durlnc  the  yean  of 
the  eighteenth  and  ninteenth  oenturiea. 

In  9lte  of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  slave 
hunten.  Bla^a  began  to  enter  Oeneaee 
County  and  spread  over  the  Saclnaw  Valley. 
If  they  went  by  land,  the  dense  forests  pro- 
vided them  with  protection.  If  they  went  by 
canoe,  they  had  STO  mHea  of  riven  at  their 
disposal  for  added  proteetloa  Indian  vil- 
lages along  the  waterwaya  would  enable 
them  to  become  memben  of  a  tribe.  Eventu- 
ally they  mlsht  anerge  aa  "Black  Indiana" 
and  their  dtaappearance  would  be  complete. 
ICany  Blacka  did  exactly  thla.  They  dinp- 
peared  from  the  white  world  time  after  time 
by  melttag  into  the  foresta.  They  had  noth- 
ing to  loae  but  their  chalni  of  alavery  and 
everything  to  loae  If  they  ware  cau^t  and 
forced  back  Into  alavery  or  forced  labor. 

Other  Black  men  and  women  accompanied 
their  masten  up  and  down  the  Oraat  Lakea 
throughout  what  waa  then  Itnown  as  the 
"Ottowa  Territory."  Theae  Blacka  were 
aometlmes  captured  and  then  freed  by  war- 


rinc  tribea  of  Indiana  who  raided  vlUasea  In 
the  Saginaw  Valley  en  route  to  Detroit. 
Many  of  the  freed  Black  alavea  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Indiana  who  freed  them.  Theae 
Black  Indiana  ranged  the  land  far  and  wide. 
One  of  tlw  most  famoua  of  these  Black  Indi- 
ana waa  Cooooochie.  who  became  chief  of  a 
tribe  and  ruled  with  wiadom  and  Juatlce. 

The  bednnlnga  of  the  larger  mlgrationa 
by  Black  people  to  the  Flint  area  came 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  when  many 
Black  aUvea  left  the  plantatlona.  the  flelda. 
the  farma.  and  the  dtiea  and  made  their 
way  to  freedom  In  Canada  and  In  the  North- 
weat  Territory.  Any  slave  had  little  to  loae 
and  everything  to  sain  by  simply  vanlahlns 
Into  the  dark  dense  forest  reglona  of  the 
Saginaw  Valley. 

The  Michigan  ploneen  of  the  1000's  did 
not  like  slavery  and  did  not  like  aiave  hunt- 
ers. They  oppoaed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of 
1850  which  stated  that  aUvea  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  Uieir  masten  by  VS.  Manhali 
Slavea  could  not  teatif  y  In  their  own  behalf 
and  no  trial  by  Jury  was  provided.  Many 
free  Blacks  had  been  unjustly  returned  to 
alavery  In  this  manner. 

Before  the  start  of  the  Civil  War,  very  few 
Bladu  volunteered  their  true  Identity  on 
any  oenaus  form  unless  they  were  sure  the 
information  would  not  be  uaed  by  alave 
hunters.  Under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  pun- 
ishment was  very  stiff  If  anyone  protected 
or  aided  runaway  alavea.  Saginaw  Valley 
residents  very  often  ignored  this  law  wlilch 
quite  a  few  of  them  considered  an  alKxnina- 
tion. 

The  Civil  War  and  Black  Flint 

The  Civil  War  came  and  the  Civil  War 
went!  Like  all  wars,  it  began  In  the  minda  of 
men.  To  the  Black  Pioneer,  the  most  Impor- 
tant Issue  was  slavery,  or  freedom  from  alav- 
ery for  Black  people. 

Most  of  the  people  in  Flint  had  no  uae  for 
slavery  or  slave  hunters,  believing  quite 
strongly  that  it  was  wrong.  The  alave 
hunter  who  came  through  Hint  looking  for 
a  runaway  slave  met  with  ao  much  oppoal- 
tion  that  he  caught  the  first  tiling  going  out 
of  Flint.  The  headquarten  for  the  under- 
ground railroad  In  nint  was  the  old  Cum- 
mings  home  at  the  Southwest  comer  of 
Beach  and  Court  streets. 

Flint  had  five  Black  volunteen  for  action 
in  the  Civil  War.  They  were  James  B.  P. 
Curtis.  James  H.  Oreen.  Jasper  Moffett. 
James  Smith  and  George  Veaaey. 

Moat  of  the  young  Black  men  went  to 
Pontiac  or  Detroit  to  enlist  in  the  Unlm 
army.  There  weren't  too  many  young  Blades 
in  Flint  at  this  time.  Flint  waa  stiU  in  a  wQd 
state  of  muddy  muck  and  mire. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended  there  waa 
much  rejoicing  among  Black  people.  Michi- 
gan people  rejoiced  also  and  began  to  direct 
their  thoughts  toward  things  that  made  for 
a  better  life. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ban- 
ner's work  turns  Its  attention  to  the 
many  post-Civil  War  blacks  who 
helped  build  Flint  into  what  it  is 
today.  No  examination  of  this  would 
be  complete  without  addressing  the 
enormous  contribution  the  black 
church  has  nuule  to  life  in  Flint.  Mr. 
Banner  does  this  in  his  narrative  on 
the  founding  of  one  of  the  oldest  black 
religious  institutions  in  Michigan,  the 
Qulnn  Chapel  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 


QnnniCRAnL 
Qulnn  Chapel  African  Methodist  Xplaoo- 
pal  Church,  the  oldeat  Black  church  in  the 
Flint  area,  waa  organised  In  1878  at  the 
home  of  Mra.  Nancy  West  on  MiU  Street 
The  first  Qulnn  Chapel  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture located  at  131  last  Seventh  Street 
Property  for  tt  had  been  donatred  br  Mn. 
Summer  Howard.  In  1018,  a  brick  structure 
was  iMiilt  for  Quinn  Cbapd.  It  was  located 
on  the  comer  of  Saginaw  and  10th  straeta, 
on  the  aite  when  FUnt'a  dty  hall  now 


The  Quinn  Chapel,  with  ita  large 
ship,  had  to  relocate  in  1088  beeauae  tU 
groiuid  waa  needed  for  rrtocattai  of  the  new 
Oty  Hall  and  Ctvie  Center.  On  Msrdi  80, 
1088,  the  last  aervloe  was  held  in  the  old 
church.  It  waa  a  cheerful  mooMnt  for  many 
of  the  old  pioaeen  aa  tliay  watdMd  the  iron 
ball  of  progress  batter  the  red  bricka  Into 
olriivion.  It  waa  here  that  they  had  burrled 
their  dead.  Tbey  were  tbe  plMMen. 

While  the  sMmben  were  watting  for  the 
new  Quinn  Chapel  to  be  built,  wonhlp  aerv- 
ioes  were  held  in  the  Old  Mount  Olive  Bap- 
tist ChurdL 

Land  waa  purebased  on  Uppincott  Boule- 
vard for  the  new  Quinn  Chapd.  On  March 
3, 1087  the  memben  mardied  trtimiphantly 
into  a  brand  new,  but  unflnlsbed  edifice. 
Thouaanda  of  boon  bad  been  donated  l>y 
memben  in  every  pbaae  of  conatnictlon  of 
the  new  diurch.  At  any  time  of  day  and  at 
almost  any  bour,  tbe  Reverend  Mitdium 
could  be  aeen  aeurrying  here  and  there  to 
aid  m  furthering  oooatractlan.  Final  eoata  of 
building  were  wdl  in  exoeas  of  8100,000.  but 
the  oountleaa  boun  pot  in  by  the  devoted 
memben  of  the  church  can  never  lie  meaa- 
ured  in  doUan  and  centa.  Tbua  waa  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  dream  hdd  fSat  and  dear  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Black  piooeers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banner  work  con- 
tinues from  this  point  to  detafl  how 
eariy  Flint  black  families  helped  build 
the  modem  Flint  and  Mmtrlliute  to 
the  sustenance  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  doae  by  quoting  fran 
the  epilog  of  Mr.  Banner's  bo<^  writ- 
ten in  1973: 

In  the  wofk-adsy  worid  of  Flint  the 
Black  man  has  proven  bis  capabOity.  Thla 
haa  been  done  in  oontext  of  the  many  op- 
portunltlea  that  have  been  preaented  to  him 
by  forward-thinking  people,  both  Black  and 
White.  Thousands  of  Black  people  have 
lieoome  involved  in  thousands  of  dlftoent 
kinds  of  work  here  In  the  dty. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  General 
Moton  for  paving  tbe  way,  through  its  in- 
dustrial relations,  for  the  advanoement  of 
Ita  BlaA  worken  towards  declaion  making 
and  policy  TTWiMng  posltlODi  in  Flint  and 
throoghout  the  nation.  Walter  Scott  re- 
tired OM  public  relattooa  man  atated  many 

timea, Let'a  aU  work  together  to  make 

Flint  a  better  place  to  work  snd  live  in.  Let's 
do  it  togetheri"  And  little  by  UtUe,  slowly 
iMit  surely.  Bladi  people  and  White  people 
did  begin  working  together  to  make  Flint 
and  Oeneaee  County  a  better  place  to  work 
in  and  to  live  in. 

More  than  140  yean  have  elapaed  aince 
the  fint  BladE  man  and  his  family  were  offi- 
cially recorded  in  the  United  States  Census 
of  Flint.  Today,  metropolitan  Flint  can 
proudly  boost  of  having  more  than  forty 
thouaand  Black  men.  women  and  children 
within  the  confirms  of  iU  townahlpa.  It  can 
proudly  boast  of  It  Blacka  professionals— 
doctors,  lawyera,  teachers,  accountants,  edu- 
eaton  and  many  others.  It  can  proudly 


iMast  of  Ito  skilled  Blacks  who  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities 
made  available  to  them  in  thia  area.  The  be- 
nevolent potemaliam  of  the  nlnetefnth  cen- 
tury haa  gtvcn  away  to  the  democratic  ooop- 
erattan  of  tbe  twentieth  century." 

Mr.  BpealuT.  In  Michigan,  we  are 
proud  of  our  black  heroes  and  hero- 
Ines  the  unheralded  as  well  as  the 
famous  Each  February,  we  are  evte- 
daUy  proud  to  thank  all  black  Ameri- 
cans. With  this  thanks,  we  must  also 
pledge  further  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  equality.  Justice,  and  opportu- 
nity whldi  Is  the  intmilse  of  Amoica.* 
•  Mr.  BinBERI.INO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  Black  History  Month. 

If  we  are  ever  to  fully  appreciate  the 
American  historical  experience,  we 
must  fuUy  understand  the  hlstcny  of 
black  America,  not  only  as  a  chroolde 
of  slgnlflfnt  dvfl  ri^ts  events  that 
have  affected  the  world,  but  also  as  a 
reminder  of  the  oontrlbutioas  biaek 
Americans  have  made  to  this  country. 

Carter  Woodson  was  the  first  bladi 
scholar  to  attempt  an  extenshre  compi- 
lation of  bladL  history.  Woodson,  the 
son  of  f (Miner  slaves,  wcwked  his  way 
through  college  and  recdved  a  VtLD. 
from  Harvard  In  1912.  His  concern  for 
black  history  grew  out  of  his  under- 
standing that  a  belief  In  the  Inferiori- 
ty of  any  people  would  naturally  de- 
vdop  If  those  peofde  were  viewed  as 
lading  any  omtributlons  to  the  histo- 
ry and  progress  of  humanity.  Woodson 
Initiated  the  observance  of  Black  ms- 
tory  Month  because  he  believed  such 
an  observance  would  afford  all  Ameri- 
cans the  opportunity  to  learn  and  ap- 
preciate the  role  of  UaA  Americans  to 
the  development  and  advancement  of 
our  Nation. 

Today,  we  tend  to  think  of  Uack  his- 
tory mainly  In  terms  of  the  struggle 
for  dvil  ri^ts  in  this  country.  We  re- 
member the  assassination  of  Malcolm 
X  In  1965  and  Dr.  Martin  Lutho*  King. 
Jr..  In  1968.  We  remember  Rosa  Parks. 
the  bla^  woman  who  sparked  the 
Montgmnery  btis  boycott  of  1965.  and 
the  first  dvll  rights  sit-ins  in  Oreena- 
boro  In  1960. 

BCany  are  still  unaware  that  our 
country's  independence  was  secured 
with  the  assistance  of  many  blax±  pa- 
triots who  toaght  dde-by-slde  with 
George  Washington.  Paul  Revere,  and 
Ethan  Allen.  Black  men  participated 
in  the  earliest  battles  of  the  American 
Revolutlcm.  and  in  fact,  the  first  shots 
of  the  RevolutlCHiary  War  were  fired 
into  a  crowd  of  protesters  In  Boston 
whose  -leader  was  a  runaway  slave 
named  Crlq)us  Attueks.  Attueks  was 
the  first  of  five  patriots  to  die  for  free- 
dom in  what  is  now  remembered  as 
the  Boston  massacre. 

Black  History  M<mth  is  also  signifi- 
cant because  it  occurs  in  the  same 
month  as  Frederick  Douglass,  the 
black  abolitionist,  was  bom.  Douglass 
expressed  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
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bUck  slave  experience,  tnmslatlng  his 
writing  into  an  experience  that 
touched  all  people.  Douglass  wrote:  "I 
didn't  know  I  was  a  slave  until  I  found 
out  I  couldn't  do  the  things  I  wanted." 
Continued  support  is  important  in 
the  ongoing  struggle  for  equal  rights 
and  equality  of  status  in  all  its  aq>ects. 
Courageous  individuals  like  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  struggled  a  lifetime 
for  racial  equality.  Dr.  King  devoted 
his  life  to  bringing  about  peaceful 
change  to  help  heal  the  wounds 
caused  by  decades  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, and  helped  accomplish  more  in 
his  lifetime  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
racial  equality  than  occurred  in  the 
fint  80  years  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  14th  amendment.  I  think  all 
Americans  who  cherish  our  way  of  life 
and  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  cannot  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge a  debt  to  Dr.  King,  who  helped 
bring  those  commitments  into  reality 
for  millions  of  Americans.  I  am  proud 
that  last  year  we  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved legislation  to  designate  a  na- 
tional day  in  honor  of  Dr.  King.  Even 
so.  it  is  important  that  we  continue  to 
voice  our  outrage  whenever  human 
rights  and  liberty  are  violated  or 
threatened. 

As  we  look  to  our  past  and  learn 
from  events,  we  must  also  look  to  our 
future  and  continued  change.  We  must 
thwart  efforts  to  nullify  the  CivU 
Rights  Act.  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  and 
other  educational  and  social  programs 
that  seek  to  rectify  inequities  in  the 
system. 

We  must  address  such  current  prob- 
lems as  the  disparity  in  the  equality  of 
health  care  available  to  blacks.  In  the 
HHS  annual  report  on  Americans' 
health.  HHS  Secretary  Margaret 
Heckler  stated  that:  "while  some  racial 
disparities  exist,"  the  outlook  for 
blacks,  as  for  all  Americans,  has  vastly 
improved.  Her  formation  of  a  task 
force  on  black  minority  health  is  wel- 
come, but  must  not  be  used  as  a  cam- 
ouflage of  the  administration's  dismal 
record  in  this  area.  Contrary  to  Secre- 
tary Heckler's  dismissal  of  some  racial 
disparities,  there  are  serious  and  grow- 
ing discrepancies  in  the  quality  of 
health  of  black  and  white  Americans. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  dis- 
played remarkable  insensitivity  to 
these  particular  black  health  concerns, 
and  a  lack  of  concern  about  public 
health  care  in  general.  There  are  too 
few  doctors  working  in  poor  communi- 
ties this  results  in  reduced  access  to 
health  care  for  all  residents  of  those 
communities,  which  often  hold  dispro- 
portionate numbers  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities.  Yet  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  led  the  battle  to  abol- 
ish the  National  Health  Service  Corps, 
a  Federal  program  that  administers 
scholarships  to  medical  students, 
many  of  whom  are  minority  students, 
in  exchange  for  a  commitment  to  prac- 


tice in  medically  underserved  areas  on 
completion  of  their  training. 

There  is  still  progress  to  be  made. 
But  despite  slavery,  injustice,  and  dis- 
crimination, blacks  have  made  great 
contributions  to  America  which  must 
become  part  of  not  only  our  books  and 
records,  but  also  a  part  of  our  national 
conscience  and  memory.  In  the  words 
of  Thomas  Wolfe: 
To  every  man  hla  chance. 
To  every  man.  reganUeM  of  hia  birth. 
Hla  rtilnlpg  Kolden  opportunity; 
To  every  man  the  right  to  live. 
To  woik.  to  be  himself; 
To  become  whatever  his  manhood  and 
His  vision  can  combine  to  make  him. 
This,  seeker.  Is  the  promise  of  America. 

By  telling  us  who  we  are.  history 
tells  us  what  we  can  do.  By  telling  us 
where  we  have  been,  history  tells  us 
where  we  can  go.  It  is  Impossible  to  go 
forward  without  an  understanding  of 
the  black  experience.* 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr  Speaker.  February 
is  Black  History  Month,  when  we  com- 
memorate the  achievements  of  black 
Americans  and  study  the  role  of  bladLS 
In  American  history.  The  history  of 
black  America  has  been  one  of  sUiig- 
gle  and  achievement.  OriginaUy 
brought  to  America  as  slaves,  blacks 
now  hold  some  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  land,  including  leadership 
posiUons  in  this  body.  Blacks  serve 
with  distinction  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
represent  our  country  in  international 
events,  contribute  to  our  Nation's  cul- 
ture and  share  in  the  development  of 
our  national  desUny.  All  of  this  could 
not  have  happened  without  the  coura- 
geous efforts  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans,  of  all  races. 

Before  emancipation.  Frederick 
Douglass  worked  tirelessly  to  awaken 
the  conscience  of  America,  to  have 
people  see  and  aduiowledge  the  evil  of 
slavery.  The  legendary  Harriet 
Tubman  was  one  of  the  key  (uvanliers 
of  the  underground  railroad.  Only  a 
handful  of  slaves  were  freed  by  that 
method,  however.  A  bloody  civil  war 
had  to  be  fought  before  all  black 
Americans  could  enjoy  freedran.  Even 
then,  it  was  freedom  without  equality. 
Two  Americas  were  established— one 
black  and  downtrodden,  another  white 
with  opportunity  for  advancement  Vi- 
sionary educators  like  Booker  T. 
Washington  understood  that  educa- 
tion was  essential  If  blacks  were  to 
better  their  economic  dreumstances. 
PoUtical  leaders  like  W.X^.  DuBols 
also  understood  that  education  Is  not 
enough— political  rights  had  to  be 
achieved  before  black  America  could 
achieve  equality. 

America  had  to  wait  100  years  after 
the  Civil  War  for  another  dvil  strug- 
gle—the civil  rights  movement— before 
the  principle  of  equality  for  all  dti- 
sens.  regardless  of  race,  was  finally 
written  into  the  law.  Martin  Luther 
King  was  able  to  mobilise  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  racial  and  national 
backgrounds  to  march  in  the  streets 


and  integrate  buses,  lunchcounters 
and  schools.  His  memory  is  now  com- 
memorated with  a  national  holiday. 

Our  sodety  is  by  no  means  perfect. 
We  struggle  with  national  problems  on 
a  dally  basis.  We  can  say  with  confi- 
dence, though,  that  our  sodety  is 
better  than  it  was  because  that  daily 
struggle  with  our  problems,  has  the 
active  involvement  of  our  black  dti- 
sens.  Just  as  black  history  has  en- 
riched American  history,  racial  equali- 
ty enriches  American  sodety.* 
•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  in  the  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month,  a  time  when  we 
call  the  Natitm's  attention  to  the  im- 
portant contribution  of  blacks  to  our 
history. 

During  the  month  of  February,  we 
have  been  able  to  reflect  upon  the 
past  and  the  black  men  and  women 
who  have  helped  shape  the  character 
of  our  Natkm.  Black  History  Month 
brings  to  mind  the  heritage  of  a 
people  who  came  to  these  shores  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  and  since  those 
times  have  suffered  slavery  and  servi- 
tude, poverty,  and  oppression.  Despite 
this  legacy,  the  contributions  of  blacks 
to  our  sodety  and  history  has  been 
great.  Blacks  have  been  leaders  in 
medicine,  business,  the  arts,  politics,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  area  of  our  history  or 
Natkm  in  which  blacks  have  not 
played  a  positive  and  constructive  role. 

The  celebration  of  Black  History 
Month  has  allowed  schoolchildren 
across  our  land  to  focus  on  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  black  history.  People 
like  George  Washington  Carver.  So- 
journer Truth.  Jesse  Owens.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Barbara  Jordan, 
and  other  black  pioneers  and  leaders 
have  been  studied  and  discussed.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  and  I  hope  that  black 
pacesetters  such  as  these  are  discussed 
year  round,  not  Just  1  month  a  year. 

While  Black  History  Month  reminds 
us  of  the  progress  which  we  have 
made,  this  is  not  a  time  to  rest  on  our 
laurels.  The  fight  for  racial  Justice  did 
not  end  with  the  enactment  of  such 
legislative  victories  as  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
The  sober  fact  is  that  we  stiU  have  far 
to  go  in  building  a  sodety  free  from 
discrimination  and  based  on  Justice 
and  racial  equality.  Black  youth  unem- 
ployment remains  at  an  imacceptable 
level.  Black  family  Incomes  lag  behind 
income  for  white  families.  Bfany  good 
programs  are  now  under  attack  and  we 
wiU  be  hard  pressed  in  the  coming 
months  to  preserve  the  gains  that 
have  been  made. 

The  struggle  for  racial  Justice  does 
not  end  at  our  borders.  Black  leaders, 
some  of  whom  are  Members  of  this 
body,  have  in  recent  months  helped 
the  entire  Nation  become  more  aware 
of  the  apartheid  system  of  racial  seg- 
regation in  South  Africa.  The  continu- 
ing protests  in  dties  across  our  land 


against  apartheid  are  evidence  to  the 
world  of  our  commitment  to  promot- 
ing full  civil  and  voting  rights  for  the 
blacks  of  South  Africa. 

Black  History  Month  has  allowed  us 
to  pay  tribute  to  black  contributions 
to  our  history  and  yet  realize  that  the 
dream  of  Dr.  King  has  yet  to  be  real- 
ized. The  struggle  for  Justice  continues 
in  our  land  and  the  words  of  Dr.  King 
fit  today— "We've  got  some  difficult 
days  ahead."  But  as  Dr.  King  went  on 
to  note,  "But  it  doesn't  matter  with 
me  now,  because  I've  been  to  the 
mountaintop  *  *  *  I've  seen  the  prom- 
ised land.  I  may  not  get  there  with 
you.  But  I  want  you  to  know  tonight 
that  we  as  a  people  will  get  to  the 
promised  land."  Dr.  B:ing  is  not  with 
us  today,  but  despite  his  death,  his 
dream  is  still  vibrant.  Black  History 
Month  acknowledges  Dr.  King  and  all 
blacks  who  have  helped  make  our 
Nation  what  it  is  today.* 
•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Black 
History  Month  1985  draws  to  a  close,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commemorate  the  millions  of  black 
Americans  who  have  collectively  and 
individually  enriched  our  sodety. 

Last  year  at  this  Ume.  I  made  specif- 
ic reference  to  several  famous  black 
Americans  whose  accomplishments  in 
sdence.  military  service,  education,  in- 
dustry, politics,  sports,  and  the  arts 
have  served  to  strengthen  and  enlight- 
en our  Nation.  These  Americans- 
people  such  as  Sojourner  Truth. 
James  Weldon  Johnson.  Roy  Wilkins. 
Malcolm  X.  Alice  Walker  and  Marion 
Anderson— rose  above  discrimination 
and  injustice  and  contributed  to  the 
cultural,  social  and  economic  growth 
of  this  country.  The  people  we  pay 
tribute  to  each  February  are  role 
models  for  all  American  children. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  our  society  appreciates  the  con- 
tributions of  black  artists  and  sports 
figures  while  ignoring  the  accomplish- 
ments black  Americans  have  made  in 
other  fields.  Our  children's  history 
books  rarely  mention  men  and  women 
like  A.  Phillip  Randolph,  a  pioneer  in 
the  labor  movement,  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune,  a  member  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  administration,  or  William 
H.  Hastie,  the  first  black  Federal 
Judge  in  the  United  States.  To  exacer- 
bate the  problem,  Madison  Avenue 
and  multimedia  executives  deliberate- 
ly exclude  positive  black  role  models 
in  commercials,  television  programs 
and  movies. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  Washington  Post  article  by 
Ronald  D.  White  which  clearly  identi- 
fies the  problems  around  single-color 
role  model  "packaging."  As  the  article 
indicates,  although  this  Nation  has 
come  a  long  way  toward  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  just  sodety,  certain  dis- 
criminatory factors  continue  to  pre- 
vent us  from  completely  achieving 
racial  understanding. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  M.  108S] 
Who  Aas  thx  Buck  Rots  ModblsT— "It  u 

ICAnsTassM    Ambuca    That    Psouosa 

RoLS  MoDCts  .  .  .  Almost  ALWAra.  Tbbsb 

PACKAOsa  Abs  Whits." 

(By  Ronald  D.  White) 

I  remember  a  winter  moming  in  WilUama- 
town  10  yean  ago  when  some  (rienda  and  I 
visited  a  black  writer  named  Lany  NeaL  Be 
served  as  a  wrtter-to-realdwice  at  Wllliama 
CoUese  for  two  years  and  many  times  we 
would  sit  enthralled  for  bouts  interminable 
"rap  aeastons."  Mainly,  we  Just  listened. 
What  we  heard  were  things  we  bad  never 
beard  before. 

He  paaaed  out  a  copy  of  a  book  exoetpt 
and  asked  ua  to  gueaa  when  it  was  written 
and  by  whom.  The  writing  was  so  confident 
and  forceful  that  we  gueaaed  it  waa  written 
In  the  'WlB  and  that  such  a  pteoe  could  not 
have  been  written  eariler  than  that 

But  the  writer  waa  Alain  Locke.  The  book 
he  wrote  was  called  "The  New  Negro"  and  It 
was  publlsbed  in  I93i.  Neal.  who  aubae- 
quently  died  at  the  unttra^  age  of  U. 
taught  us  about  Locke  and  other  Uaek  writ- 
ers of  the  Harlem  Ranalmanof.  pointtng  out 
books  we  bad  never  heard  of.  audi  as  Zora 
Neale  Hurston'a  "Their  Kyes  Were  Watch- 
ing God."  Jean  Toomer's  "Cane"  and.  even- 
tually. Henry  Dumas'  "Ark  of  Bonea." 

I  met  and  beard  Mack  writen  such  as 
AUoe  Walker,  Tom  llorrlaoo  and  Ntoaake 
Shange  In  thoae  days.  Bach  of  them  talked 
about  a  term  I  had  not  beard  before:  role 
models.  A  role  model  la  someone  we  could 
relate  to,  "one  of  ua."  someone  who  demon- 
strated, either  throu^  writing  or  through 
his  or  her  life,  the  poaaibiUty  of  greatness. 

Neal  and  the  others  I  have  mentioned 
were  role  models  for  ua.  Tbey  were  keys  to 
doors  we  bad  never  thought  of  opening  be- 
cause we  did  not  know  what  was  beyond 
tbem.  Why.  then  and  now,  are  poatttvc 
black  role  models  hard  to  find?  It  certainly 
Is  not  because  tbey  do  not  exist  It  is  main- 
stream America  that  packages  role  models 
for  our  consumption  Almost  always,  those 
packageaaie  white. 

From  kindergarten  through  hlih  achod,  I 
was  aarignfrt  to  read  the  worka  of  a  grand 
total  of  two  black  novelists.  I  can  remember 
sitting  uncomfortably  aa  the  only  Mack  stu- 
dent in  a  daaa  when  we  read  RIdiard 
Wright's  "Native  Son."  wondering  vrtiy  we 
had  to  study  a  book  that  portrayed  a  black 
murderer  and  rapist  In  Ralph  KUlaon's  "In- 
visible Man."  the  main  character  cannot 
cope  with  the  world  around  him  and  goes 
Into  hiding.  Neither,  In  my  opinion,  provid- 
ed positive  role  models.  Black  writers  such 
as  Henry  Dumas,  who  was  accidentally 
killed  before  he  could  complete  a  novel 
called  "Visible  Man"— a  challenge  to  Elli- 
son's book— were  not  selected.  Dumas  wrote 
In  an  often  mystical  style,  like  that  of  Os- 
briel  Garcia  Marques.  In  which  bladi  char- 
actera  poaaesaed  special  powers  or  skills. 

My  high  acfaool  required  two  yean  of 
American  dvllisatlon  and  two  yean  of  Weat- 
em  dvillzatlon.  African  dvlllsation  was  of- 
fered as  a  six-week  mini-course,  but  it  was 
not  required.  There  were  elsht  required 
courses  for  my  nlne-eoune  college  English 
degree.  Few  Involved  the  in-depth  study  of 
black  writen. 

There  Is  a  similar  paudty  In  the  number 
of  black  achieven  who  reap  public  benefit 
from  their  suoceaaea.  The  examples  are  dis- 
tressing, from  the  selling  of  Olympic  ath- 
letes to  the  strides  we  tiave  made  in  less  visi- 
ble professional  positions.  Who  are  the 
faces  we  most  often  see?  Black  children  see 
a  picture  of  an  excellent  gymnast  named 


Mary  Lou  Retton.  who  won  one  gold  medal, 
on  their  box  of  Wheattes,  not  Cart  Lewia. 
who  won  four  gold  medala.  We  bear  tbat 
Lewis  Is  too  aelf-oentered  to  sdl  products. 
But  the  chlkHah  temper  tantnmis  of  John 
McEnroe  and  Jimmy  Oonnon  do  not  stop 
them  from  appearing  In  commercials  for  dl- 
possble  raaon  or  luvralinent  ftima.  Runner 
Msry  Decker  won  no  medsia,  but  article 
after  artlde  Is  witttcn  about  ber.  At  the 
aame  time,  triple  gold  medal  winner  Valerte 
Brtaoo-Hooks  exlatB  In  rdattve  obscurtty. 

The  pattern  eontinnea  on  the  Mg  acreena. 
In  Stephen  KlnTs  book.  "Tbe  Shining."  an 
old  Uack  man  Is  a  hero  who  plays  an  Impor- 
tant role.  When  they  made  the  movie,  the 
ehaiaeter  waa  quickly  witttcn  out  of  the 
script  he  is  murdered  with  an  axe  before  lie 
can  do  anything. 

On  television  shows.  Uack  diUdrm  may 
be  excited  by  Gary  Coleman  and  Iftnmanuel 
Lewia.  two  very  talented  black  child  stars. 
Unfortunatdy.  both  are  aeen  on  tdevtakm 
ahows  in  wtaldi  they  are  raised  by  white 
adulta.  shows  that  Indude  no  regular  black 
adnlta.  Black  cfaOdicn  must  wander  about 
that  Do  tbey  assume  Uack  adutts  are  taif e- 
rtor  or  that  Uack  paienta  are  imreHaWe? 

Unfortunatdy.  theae  exampleB  diow  that 
little  has  changed  in  the  way  our  heroes  and 
heroinea.  idds  and  heaitthroba  are  dMieen 
and  presented.  There  is  stfll  an  appalUng 
douUe  standard  tbat  suggeaU  tt  Is  stfll  up  to 
us  to  remember  end  dlaeover  those  Uacks 
who  have  inaptaed  othen  to  succeed.* 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
ft)eaker.  as  we  wrap  up  Black  HistOTy 
Month,  it  is  a  time  to  be  immd  of  our 
history.  This  Natkm's  blade  holtage  is 
rich  In  teadltton.  much  richer  than 
most  realize. 

For  example: 

When  Christopher  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  New  World,  a  black  man. 
Alonzo  Nino  was  with  him. 

Criqnis  Attucks  was  killed  in  the 
Bostim  massacre  while  defying  British 
soldiers,  cme  of  the  first  Uadcs  to  die 
for  the  young  democracy. 

James  Armistead  risked  his  life 
behind  enemy  lines,  provide  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  with  valuable  informa- 
tion, i^^ung  the  French  to  check  the 
troop  advancement  of  British  General 
ComwaUJs. 

Of  the  original  44  settlers  of  the  dty 
of  Los  Angeles,  half  were  black. 

PrederkA  Douglass,  an  ez-elave  and 
bladi  abolitionist  delivered  powerful 
speeches  persuading  many  Northern- 
ers that  slavery  was  wrong! 

Harriet  Tubman,  the  famous  con- 
ductor of  the  Underground  Railroad. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  educator  at 
Tuskeege  Institute,  are  others. 

Phyllss  Wheatley  was  one  of  the 
first  black  poets  in  the  United  States. 

Matthew  A.  Henson.  a  black  explor- 
er accompanied  Lt.  Robert  Peary  on 
the  historic  fist  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  in  1909  and  placed  the 
American  flag  there  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

MarUn  Luther  King.  Jr..  Rosa  Parks. 
Jesse  Owens,  and  a  host  of  others, 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 
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Black  History  Month  gives  us  a 
chance  to  look  back  on  what  we  have 
accomplished:  the  gains  we  have  made 
to  ensure  equal  status  in  this  country- 
But  it  is  also  a  time  to  focus  on  what 
has  to  be  done  in  the  future.  The  free- 
doms we  have  now  are  not  as  full  or  as 
rich  or  as  complete  as  we  would  like 
them  to  be.  We  must  work  within  the 
political  and  social  systems  to  keep 
that  fight  going. 

I  understand  those  problems,  and  I 
plege  to  see  that  the  fight  for  equality 
continues.  I  sponsored  House  Joint 
Resolution  454  last  year  which  hon- 
ored the  contribution  of  blacks  who 
fought  for  American  Independence.  I 
supported  other  legislation  such  as 
"Black  History  Month." 

"Black  History  Month"  holds  special 
meaning  for  all  of  us  and  all  as  dtisens 
of  this  great  country  should  feel  a 
sense  of  pride.* 

•  Mr.  COTNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  Louis  Stokb  for  taking  out 
this  special  order  on  Black  History 
Month. 

As  we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  contri- 
butions of  black  Americans  to  our  his- 
tory, contributions  too  long  ignored  in 
most  history  books,  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  we  do  so  as  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  a  farslghted  American. 
Carter  Woodson. 

Mr.  Woodson,  the  son  of  slaves,  was 
the  Inspiration  behind  what  began  as 
Negro  History  Week  in  1926.  His 
founding  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  in 
1915.  and  the  Journal  of  Negro  Histo- 
ry in  1916.  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
new  consciousness  of  black  American 
history  and  culture.  He  went  on  to 
found  the  popular  Journal  Negro  His- 
tory Bulletin  in  1937.  carrying  on  In 
his  effort  to  make  known  the  contribu- 
tion of  black  Americans  to  our  history. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  celebrate  Black 
History  Month  in  February,  a  month 
which  includes  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  gifted  orator  and  agitator 
for  black  freedom.  Frederick  Douglass. 
It  is  also  the  month  that  marks  the 
founding,  in  1909.  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  an  organization  that  has 
been  key  to  the  civil  rights  struggle 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Black  History  Month  enables  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races  to  learn  more  about 
the  contribution  of  black  Americans  to 
our  history.  I  am  pleased  to  take  part 
in  recognizing  that  contribution.* 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  our  Nation,  the  month  of 
February  has  been  commemorated  as 
Black  History  Month.  Events  have 
been  held  in  cities  across  our  Nation  to 
help  all  Americans  remember  our  debt 
to  the  many  black  Americans  who 
have  played  such  an  important  part  in 
our  history.  Schoolchildren  every- 
where have  taken  time  to  remember 
and  learn  from  the  black  leaders  who 


have  played  such  a  vital  part  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  black  women  and  men  of  America 
for  the  contributions  they  have 
made— and  are  continuing  to  make— to 
our  country.  It  is  highly  significant 
that  Black  History  Month  takes  in 
February— a  month  when  we  celebrate 
the  birth  dates  of  two  of  our  greatest 
Presidents:  Washington  and  linooln. 
From  the  first,  we  learned  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  demoeraey,  and 
from  the  latter  all  Americans— Mark 
as  well  as  white— received  their  free- 
dom. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  black 
Americans  is  one  of  struggle  against 
discrimination  and  injustloe.  of  strug- 
gle against  overwhelming  odds.  They 
have  achieved  much,  and  despite  con- 
tinuing obstacles,  they  are  continuing 
to  make  progress. 

Past  successes,  however,  must  not  be 
permitted  to  make  us  cmnplaoent.  We 
must  not  see  these  triumphs  as  proof 
that  our  society  is  free  from  the  evU  of 
discrimination.  We  must  be  watchful 
of  our  liberties— be  it  in  our  laws,  in 
the  rulings  of  our  courts,  or  In  the 
prejudices  of  Individuals. 

We  must  be  aware,  too,  of  the  ac- 
tions of  other  countries.  It  is  appreci- 
ate to  note,  as  we  celebrate  Black  His- 
tory Month,  that  awarenev  is  growing 
of  the  intolerance  and  suffering  which 
blacks  still  endure  In  other  oountriea.  I 
particularly  have  in  mind  the  growing 
demonstrations  against  the  vicious  dis- 
crimination practiced  by  the  Oovezn- 
ment  of  South  Africa.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
wholehearted  support  for  the  demon- 
strators outside  the  South  African 
Embassy  here  in  Washington.  DC,  and 
South  African  conwilatee  in  other 
cities  in  the  United  States  who  are  suf- 
fering personal  himilllatlon  and  hard- 
ship In  the  name  of  JuiUoe.  We  all 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  term 
"apartheid"  is  purely  a  historical  oour- 
iosity. 

But  we  will  not  achieve  that  day.  Mr. 
Speaker,  either  in  South  Africa  or 
here  in  the  United  States,  without 
continuing  the  strug^  for  equality.  I 
salute  the  many  Mack  Americans  who 
have  achieved  fame  in  government, 
the  sdenoes,  sports,  the  arts,  and  in 
many  other  fields.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  done  before  our  goals  are  accom- 
plished. Let  us  pledge  to  continue.* 
•  Mr.  FA8CXLL.  Mr.  4>eaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  with  our  col- 
leagues today  in  commemorating 
Black  History  Month.  During  the 
month  of  February,  we  have  celebrat- 
ed the  achievements  and  aspirations  of 
the  many  black  Americans  who  have 
made  such  strong  contributions  to  the 
development  and  growth  of  this  great 
Nation  but  who  have  not  received  the 
honor  due  them. 

The  accomplishments  of  heroic  and 
hardworking  black  men  and  women 


have  long  been  neglected  in  the  text- 
books which  recount  the  history  of 
oiur  Nation.  But  through  the  com- 
memoration of  Black  History  Month, 
our  children  can  leam  about  the  vi- 
sionary Sojourner  Truth,  the  outspo- 
ken feminist  of  the  late  1800's  who 
tolled  unceasingly  for  true  equality  for 
all  men  and  women,  regardless  of  race 
or  economic  station:  and  about  four 
star  Oen.  Daniel  "Chappie"  James, 
who  because  of  his  talent  and  persist- 
ent pursuit  of  ezellenoe  became  the 
highest  ranking  black  American  in  the 
XJB.  military.  All  Americans  benefit 
from  the  efforts  of  these  American 
hax>es. 

Black  History  Month  is  a  time  to 
focus  attention  and  pride  on  the  strug- 
^es  and  achievements  of  black  men 
and  women  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history  to  the  present  day.  As  Febru- 
ary comes  to  an  end,  let  us  build  upon 
the  momentum  provided  by  Bla^  His- 
tory Month  to  ensure  that  all  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  leam  about  the  rich  and  diverse  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.* 

•  Mr.  DWTER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  Join  my 
colleagues  and  fellow  Americans  in  ob- 
serving Black  History  Month. 

Am  you  know,  in  1926.  the  late  Dr. 
Carter  O.  Woodson,  founder  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History,  proposed  the  idea  of  com- 
memor^ng  the  achievements  of  blade 
Americans  each  year.  First  observed  as 
Negro  History  Week,  the  observance 
was  changed  aiul  expanded  in  1976  to 
Black  History  Month.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  late  Dr.  Woodson,  among  others 
In  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  qieak 
today. 

From  the  historic  1915  voting  rights 
case  of  Ouinn  against  the  United 
States,  to  the  passage  of  the  1968  Civil 
RlghU  Act,  the  NAACP  has  fought  re- 
lentiesdy  for  the  fimdamental  rights 
of  blaA  Americans.  Civil  Rights  is 
more  then  a  question  of  securing 
equality  among  black  and  white  Amer- 
icans, rather  it  is  equality  for  alL  To- 
gether we  must  insure  that  the  legisla- 
tive process  never  falters. 

Today,  millions  of  black  Americans 
have  the  chance  to  live  richer,  more 
fulfilling  lives.  Men  like  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  struggled  a 
lifetime  for  racial  equality.  Next  year, 
when  we  celebrate  the  first  national 
holiday  to  pay  tribute  to  a  black 
American,  we  will  be  affirming  our 
commltment  to  his  dream  and  ideals 
set  forth  in  1963  on  the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

As  representatives  in  a  freedom 
loving  sodety.  we  must  continue  to 
commemorate  him  and  the  other 
black  Americans  who  have  made  and 
continue  to  make  major  contributions 
to  our  Nation.* 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
regard   to   Black   History   Month,    I 


would  like  to  recognize  two  institu- 
tions from  my  district  which  I  believe 
represent  the  finest  traditions  of  edu- 
cation and  learning  in  America: 
Barber-Scotia  College  from  my  home- 
town of  Concord,  NC.  and  Livingstone 
College  of  Salisbury.  NC. 

Barber-Scotia  was  founded  in  1867 
by  the  Reverend  Luke  Dorland.  Rever- 
end Dorland  was  sent  south  after  the 
Civil  War  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  U.SA.  to  start  a  college  for  daugh- 
ters of  recently  freed  slaves.  One  of 
Barber-Scotia's  most  well-known  grad- 
uates was  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  who 
was  an  adviser  to  four  presidents,  most 
notably  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Ms.  Bethune  later  went  on  to  found 
Bethune-Cookman  College  in  Florida. 

Uvingstone  was  founded  in  1897  by 
Joseph  Charles  Price.  Livingstone  is 
aff  mated  with  the  AME  Zlon  Church, 
and  the  college  draws  its  name  from 
the  famous  British  missionary.  David 
Livingstone.  In  fact.  Mr.  Price's  home 
still  stands  in  Salisbury  today. 

These  colleges  promote  intellectual 
courage  and  growth,  they  demand  dis- 
cipline of  thought,  and  a  respect  for 
ideas.  They  are  a  credit  to  the  black 
community,  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  And  I  am  proud  that  they 
are  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  said  that 
bladE  Americans  want  "only  what  all 
other  Americans  want .  .  .  oivortunity 
.  .  ."  Barber-Scotia  and  Livingstone 
Colleges  have  provided  one  of  the  oust 
predous  of  all  opportunities  to  young 
black  Americans— the  opportunity  to 
leam.* 


THE  33D  ANNUAL  NA'HONAL 
PRATER  BREAKFAST 

(Mr.  RBOULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rnoao  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  chair  the  annual  Nation- 
al Prayer  Breakfast  on  January  31, 
1985.  at  the  Washington  Hilton.  Over 
3.000  people  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  worship  and  fellowship  in 
a  spirit  of  unity  and  good  wilL 

Tne  success  of  this  event  was  a  trib- 
ute to  the  committee  members  from 
both  the  House  and  Senate  along  with 
the  efforts  of  countiess  volimteers. 

NATIORAL  PIATSS  BUAKPAST  PlOOBAll. 

Jamhast  31. 19S5 

Orace:  The  Hon.  Albert  Qule. 

Openins  Sons:  Mount  Union  Collece  Con- 
cert Choir.  Alllsnoe.  Ohio. 

Proldinr  The  Honoimble  Ralph  Resula. 
VS.  Repreaentstive,  Ohio. 

Openlnc  Prayer  The  Honorable  Oeorge 
Shultz.  Secretary  of  State. 

Breakfaat. 

Welcome:  The  Honorable  Ralph  Resula. 

Message  from  the  XJS.  House  Prayer 
Breakfaat  Group:  The  Honorable  Wea  Wat- 
kins.  VS.  Representative,  Oklahoma. 

Old  Testament  Readlnr  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


Solo:  Nancy  Olson. 

Statement  of  Purpose  from  VM.  Senate: 
The  Honorable  Lawton  Chiles.  VS.  Senate. 
Florida. 

New  Testament  Reading:  The  Honorable 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor.  Associate  Justice  of 
the  UJS.  Supreme  Court. 

Prayer  for  National  Leaders:  The  Honora- 
ble W.  Wilson  Ooode.  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Message:  The  Honorable  Oflorge  Deukme- 
Jlan.  Oovemor  of  Calif  oinla. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Closing  Song  "Amartng  Oraoe":  Audience 
and  the  Honorable  Chaites  Whitlegr.  VS. 
Representative.  North  Caroltna. 

Closing  Prayer  General  John  A.  Wick- 
ham.  Jr..  Chief  of  Staff.  VS.  Amy. 
TiAiracairr  omooBAH 

Grace:  The  HooonUde  Albert  Quie. 
Member  of  Congress.  lMg-10T8  and  Gover- 
nor of  Minnesota,  10T9-1MS. 

Let  us  turn  our  hearts  snd  our  raindi  to 
the  Lord.  Oh  Lord  God,  creator  of  all  thst 
is.  we  come  to  you  with  hearts  that  are  In 
awe  of  your  majesty.  Oh  Lord,  these  mo- 
menU  as  we  await  the  excitement  of  the 
presence  of  the  ftesldent  of  the  United 
States,  help  us  to  remember  the  presence  of 
your  son.  Jesus  Christ.  As  we  listen  to  the 
speaker  this  moraing.  help  us  that  we  night 
hear  your  holy  spirit  Oh  Lord,  we  ask  that 
you  bless  this  food,  but  also  that  we  remem- 
ber the  hungry  snd  stsrvtng.  We  ssk.  Lord, 
that  you  bless  our  feDowsblp,  but  hdp  us  to 
remember  to  reach  out  to  the  londy.  Ott 
Lord,  you  are  good.  Hdp  us  that  we  may 
follow  in  your  way  in  Jesus'  nsme.  Amen. 

We  wai  now  penntt  you  to  hear  a  choir, 
the  lit.  Unlan  College  Oonoett  Gboir  tram 
Alliance.  Ohk>.  (Applanse) 

Prealdinr  Hon.  Rum  RwDUL  Ladles  snd 
gentleman,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Reagan.  (Applause)  Ladles 
and  gentleman,  please  ransln  stsnrtlng 
Well  have  the  opalng  nusaber  by  the  choir 
from  Mt.  Union  OoDese.  and  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  wHl  lead  us  in  the  opening 
prayer.  (Choir  staigs) 

Mr.  RsouLA.  Mr.  Secretary 

Hon.  Gaoaoc  Smus.  rve  beard  the  Presi- 
dent tell  a  story  oooe  or  twice  about  a  man 
stranded  on  his  rooftop  by  rWng  flood 
waters.  A  friend  came  by  with  a  rowboat 
and  offered  to  take  him  off ,  but  the  man 
said.  no.  I  wm  stay  and  place  my  faith  In 
the  Lord.  Before  long  as  the  waters  contin- 
ued to  rise,  a  motorboat  arrived.  But  our 
man  gave  the  same  "ftp"*'—  With  the 
waters  riidng  stlU  further,  a  hdloopter  hov- 
ered overhead  dangling  a  rescue  basket.  But 
once  again,  our  man  derHnwi  PD  place  my 
faith  In  the  Lord.  Soon  he  was  swept  away 
and  drowned.  As  he  arrived  In  heaven,  he 
Implored,  "Lord,  I  placed  my  faith  In  you. 
Why  did  you  abandon  me?"  Whereupon  a 
deep  voice  rolled  down  and  said.  "I  sent  two 
boato  and  a  heUoopter."  The  Presldoit  tells 
It  better. 

That  story  imparts  an  important  lesson. 
The  Lord  provides  us  with  many  opportuni- 
ties to  make  our  world  a  safer  and  freer 
place,  but  It  U  up  to  us  to  seise  these  oppor- 
tunities and  make  t9»T»f**«<"g  of  them.  So 
what  can  those  of  us  who  seek  these  goals  In 
the  wortd  do  to  help  make  our  dreams  a  re- 
ality? We  must  confront  the  evils  and  Injus- 
tices of  the  modem  world.  We  cannot  wish 
them  away  or  pretend  they  don't  exist  We 
must  take  the  counsel  of  Bcclesiastw.  Truly 
the  light  Is  sweet  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is 
for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.  But  If  a  man 
lives  many  years  and  rejoice  In  them  all.  yet 
let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness  for 


they  shall  be  many.  Let  us  pray.  Oh  Lord, 
give  us  the  strength  to  meet  the  great  dud- 
lenges  that  confront  us  to  defend  our  princi- 
ples and  preserve  our  freedom.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  enou^  to  say  that  war  must 
be  abolished  as  if  by  saytaig  so  it  win  be 
done.  Tou  have  shown  us  that  we  must  seek 
to  prevent  and  deter  war  even  while  reoog- 
nlring  that  this  mesne  mslntalning  the  ca- 
pability to  defend  ourselves.  We  know  that 
we  must  seek  peace,  for  bow  beautlfol  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringth  good  tkUngi.  that  puUish  peace. 
Tet  yon  have  shown  us  that  we  must  be 
wary  of  the  workers  of  Iniquity  e^Uefa  veak 
peace  to  their  neighbors  but  mIsrhW  is  In 
their  hearts.  Oh  Lord,  we  look  to  you  for 
our  strength  and  our  directian  for  It  Is  God 
that  girdeth  BM  with  strevth  and  maketh 
my  way  perfect  Thou  has  gtvea  me  the 
shitfd  of  thy  sahrattan  and  Thy  right  band 
holden  me  up  and  Thy  gentteness  hath 
made  me  great  As  we  look  to  the  future,  oh 
Lord.  Bsay  we  be  guided  by  your  wisdom  and 
understsnding.  We  wQl  seek  a  freer,  more 
peaceful  wortd.  but  we  wiD  remember  that 
the  dMDenges.  the  days  of  darknaos.  wOl  be 
many.  Grant  us  the  strength  to  increase  our 
wisdom  and  our  understanding  at  the  ways 
of  the  wortd.  For  only  then  can  we  achieve 
irtnt  you  have  made  possible.  Only  then 
can  we  make  the  most  of  the  opportantties 
you  have  provided.  Only  then  can  we  chose 
our  ooune  with  courage  and  convlctlan.  con- 
BiBtent  with  our  values  and  prinriples  As 
the  isweibs  say.  happy  Is  the  man  that  tln- 
deth  wiadom  and  the  man  that  geteth  un- 
derstanding. So.  too.  may  it  be  for  a  nation. 


Mr.  RaooLA.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Please  be  seated  and  enjoy  your  I 
am  Ralph  Regula.  Chainnan  of  this  : 
lug's  actlvitiea.  and.  as  you  probably  have 
gueased  If  you've  been  outside.  I 
ranged  the  weather.  We  have  ^ilo  \ 
However,  it  does  mske  the  dty  look  beanti- 
fuL  YOU'D  have  to  agree  with  that  I  wd- 
come  you  to  the  SSrd  Annual  National 
Prayer  Breakfast  We  also  wticosat  the 
meiiibfrs  of  our  armed  forces  wortdwide. 
They  are  shartiw  this  meaningful  fdlow- 
shlp  throuili  the  marvds  of  deetroolc  coes- 
municatlona. 

We  gather  today  as  children  of  God  from 
many  states  snd  msny  nations.  Over  a  hun- 
dred nations  are  represented  today  and  aD 
fifty  states.  We're  here  fftm  aU  branches 
and  resporwIwmiM  of  goverassent  We 
gather  here  to  shsre,  to  camnumlcate.  to 
witness,  and  most  importantly,  to  pray  to 
our  God.  As  we  face  the  awesome  rhalknges 
of  today's  wortd.  we  ttnd  that  the  answer  Is 
truly  the  greatest  power  this  Mde  of  heaven. 
The  aiwwer  is  prayer.  A  force  as  real  as  ter- 
restrial gravity.  Only  in  prayer  do  we 
achieve  a  complete  snd  hamaiilous  sssem- 
bly  of  body,  and  mind  and  spirit  When  we 
pray,  we  link  ourselves  with  the  power  that 
spins  the  universe.  When  we  pray,  we  leam. 
we  change.  "No  man  ever  prays."  said  Emer- 
son, "without  learning  something.''  Before 
Paul  directed  the  Theasalontans  to  give 
thanks  in  all  drcunwtancea.  he  stated  that 
they  were  to  pray  contJnually.  He  wrote  to 
the  PhUlppians.  do  not  be  anxious  about 
anything  but  In  everything  by  prayer  and 
petition  with  thanksgiving  present  your  re- 
quest to  God.  The  Bible  Is  filled  with  refer- 
ences to  the  power  of  prayer.  Someone  once 
said  we  do  not  pray  because  we  bdieve.  We 
believe  because  we  pray.  Christ  cooamanded 
hto  foUowers  to  pray,  both  in  his  teaching 
and  by  his  example.  Scripture  tells  us  that 
Christ  spmt  much  time  In  prayer.  If  Christ 
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needed  to  pray,  how  much  more  do  we  tin- 
nera  need  prayer?  The  Scripture*  tell  us  to 
pray  without  cesslng 

I  saw  a  bumper  sticker  the  other  day  that 
said.  "You  are  a  child  of  Ood.  call  home." 
Group  prayer  is  of  equal  importance  it  says 
in  Chapter  18  of  St.  Matthew.  He  tells  us 
the  word!  of  the  Lord.  "Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  tocether  in  lly  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  What  a  great 
promise  that  is  to  us  as  we  gather  here 
today.  Let  us  unite  in  these  few  minutes  this 
morning  in  sharing  and  praying.  As  the 
PsalmisU  said,  "L<et  us  Imeel  before  the 
Lord,  our  maker.  Ftor  He  is  our  God  and  we 
are  the  people  of  His  pasture  and  the  sheep 
of  His  hand." 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  present  to  you 
the  guests  that  will  not  be  speaking.  It's  a 
great  Joy  to  me  to  first  preaent  our  much 
admired  First  Lady  whose  living  prayer  is  a 
message  of  hope  for  thousands  of  young 
people.  Nancy  Reagan.  (Applause)  May  I 
next  present  one  whose  compassion  Is  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us.  Barbara  Bush.  (Ap- 
plause) The  burdens  of  leadership  in  o'ffice, 
and  I  know  we  have  many  people  here  from 
the  government,  are  made  easier  by  sup- 
porting partners.  I  would  like  to  introduce 
several  individuals  who  get  high  marks  in 
this  role.  First.  John  O'Connor.  Ann  Wick- 
ham.  Rhea  ChUes,  Lou  Watklns.  and  my 
own  special  prayer  partner.  Mary  Regula. 
(Applause) 

Today  we'll  be  blessed  with  a  message 
from  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast.  It  will  be 
brought  to  you  by  my  colleague  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  House  Prayer  Oroup. 
the  Honorable  Wes  Watklns  of  Oklahoma. 
(Applause) 

Representative  Wn  Watkims.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Reagan.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Mrs. 
Bush,  memben  of  the  head  table  and 
guests.  In  the  spirit  of  Ood's  love,  I  come 
before  you  to  bring  greetings  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast.  When 
the  Congress  is  In  session,  the  House  Prayer 
Breakfast  meets  each  Thursday  at  8  ajn.  in 
the  VS.  Capitol  Building.  House  Members 
attend  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
the  North  and  the  South,  from  the  liberal 
and  conservative  persuasion  and  from  both 
the  Republican  and  Democrat  affiliations. 
But  they  come  together  with  one  common 
thread,  a  belief  in  the  love  of  God.  The  re- 
quirement to  attend  a  House  Prayer  Break- 
fast Is  to  be  a  Member  or  a  former  Member. 
No  constltutent  or  press  attend.  It  Is  a  time 
of  fellowship  and  worship  without  publicity 
or  fanfare.  During  the  hour  assembly  for 
the  weekly  House  Prayer  Breakfast,  we 
have  an  opening  prayer,  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture,  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  a  chap- 
lain's report  on  any  member  injured  or  of  111 
health,  and  a  talk  by  a  different  member 
each  week  ooncemtng  some  spiritual  aspect 
of  his  or  her  Ufe,  and  we  conclude  with  a 
closing  prayer.  Many  times  there  Is  a  new 
understanding  and  a  new  spiritual  relation- 
ship developed  among  the  members.  Tou 
discover  others  Just  like  yotirself  struggling 
to  make  the  right  decision.  In  fact,  you 
might  like  to  know  Just  as  surveys  show 
that  attendance  of  the  public  increases  in 
our  churches  and  synagogues  at  the  time  of 
national  and  international  crises,  also  at- 
tendance by  members  at  the  House  Prayer 
Breakfast  increases.  A  sign  that  memben 
through  prayer  search  their  conadenoe  In 
an  effort  to  find  and  provide  Justice,  a  sign 
that  they  have  faith  in  the  strength  of 
God's  abundant  and  constant  love,  and  by 
their  attendance  acknowledge  a  power  much 
greater  than  their  own  as  they  walk  humbly 


with  God.  It  Is  with  that  spirit  of  God's 
love,  mercy,  and  grace  that  I  bring  this 
greeting  from  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast. 
(Applause) 

Mr.  RnoLA.  Thank  you,  Wes.  Next  I'm 
deeply  honored  to  introduce  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  this  great  nation  who  will  bring  us  a 
reading  from  the  Old  Testament  Mr.  Vice 
President— 

The  Vies  Paasioarr.  The  Old  Testament 
reading  is  from  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  first 
Psalm,  verses  1  and  3.  Blessed  la  the  man 
that  walketh  not  In  the  counsel  of  the  un- 
godly, nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
nor  sltteth  in  the  seat  of  the  aoomful.  but 
his  delight  Is  In  the  law  of  the  lord  and  In 
His  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night, 
here  endeth  the  lesson. 

Mr.  RnoiA.  A  great  thought  t«  meditate 
on.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Next  we 
will  be  honored  by  a  solo  by  Naney  Olaon. 
Nancy  Is  from  Oregon,  and  Senator  Hatfield 
tells  me  she  has  a  beautiful  voice  and  a 
beautiful  spirit  Mia  Olaoo- 

(Mlas  Olson  sings.) 

Mr.  Rmul*.  Thank  you.  Nancy.  The  Sena- 
tor was  even  modest  in  his  description.  At 
this  time,  we're  very  pleased  to  have  with  us 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  who  will 
siiare  with  us  a  reading  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment Justice  O'Connor- 
Justice  Sunnu  DAT  O'Comroa.  These 
verses  are  from  St  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Romans  in  which  be  diseusiw  basic  chris- 
tian doctrines  and  how  they  should  be  ap- 
plied in  daily  Ufe.  A  rcadinc  from  Chapter 
12.  book  of  Rotoana.  For  through  the  grace 
given  to  me  I  say  to  every  man  amoog  you 
not  to  think  more  highly  o(  btanadf  than  be 
ought  to  think,  but  to  think  so  as  to  have 
sound  Judgment  as  God  haa  allotted  to  each 
a  measure  of  faith.  For  Just  as  we  have 
many  members  in  one  body  and  all  the 
members  do  not  have  the  same  funetlon.  so 
we  who  are  many  are  one  body  in  Christ 
and  Individually  membera  one  of  another. 
And  since  we  have  gtfta  that  differ  afooord- 
Ing  to  the  grace  given  to  ua.  let  each  exer- 
cise them  aooordincly.  If  prophesy,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  portion  of  his  tUth:  If  aenrloe.  in 
his  servinc  or  he  who  teaches  In  his  teach- 
ing: or  he  who  exhorts  In  hia  exhortation: 
he  who  gives  with  liberality:  ha  who  leads 
with  dUlgenoe:  be  who  staova  merey  with 
cheerfulneas.  Let  love  be  without  hypocrisy. 
Abhor  what  la  evlL  Cling  to  what  Is  good.  Be 
devoted  to  one  anothar  In  broUiarly  love. 
Give  preference  to  one  another  In  honor.  If 
possible,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  you  be  at 
peace  with  all  men.  Do  not  be  ovacoome  by 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.  The  word 
of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  RaouuL  Thank  you.  Justice  O'Con- 
nor. An  individual  who  dally  must  mact  the 
leaderahlp  ehaUengea  with  eompaMlon  will 
bring  us  a  prayer  for  national  leaden.  The 
Honorable  WUaon  Goods  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  Please  remain  seated.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Mayor  Goods.  Let  ua  pray.  Oh  God,  our 
creator,  and  our  sustalner.  as  we  pray  for 
our  national  leaden  we  eommand  them  and 
this  great  nation  to  your  ears  to  be  guided 
by  Tou  and  to  be  secure  In  peace.  Grant  to 
the  Praaldent.  to  bis  Cablnat.  to  memben  of 
Congress,  to  govemon  of  our  statea.  to  the 
mayon  of  our  dtlas.  to  lawmaken  of  our 
states,  eltlas  tt"<i  towna,  and  to  all  those 
with  appolntad  authority  In  all  levels  of  gov- 
emmant  grant  to  ua,  oh  Lord,  the  wisdom 
and  courage  to  know  and  perform  thy  will. 
Grant  to  us  the  wisdom  and  Integrity  to 
serve  with  falmea  and  with  compassion. 
Fill  ua,  oh  Lord,  with  love,  with  truth  and 


righteousness.  Malce  us  ever  mindful  of  our 
calling  and  respcMisibility  to  serve  the 
people,  to  help  those  who  are  hungry,  to 
help  those  who  are  homeless,  to  help  those 
who,  oh  Lord,  are  unemployed,  and  to  help 
thoee  who  need  a  compassionate  govern- 
ment Help  us.  oh  Lord,  to  do  these  things 
with  patience,  with  charity,  and  with  fore- 
sight Guided  by  your  spirit  Lord,  we  wiU 
govern  with  iMmesty.  with  compassion,  and 
with  vision.  Amen. 

Mr.  RiouLA.  Thank  you  Mayor  Goode.  for 
a  thoughtful  prayer  and  one  that  challenges 
all  of  us.  The  most  powerful  testimony  to 
faith  is  to  live  it  In  our  daily  lives,  tapedally 
when  one  is  challenged  with  the  difficult 
choices  that  confront  those  with  leadership 
respofwiblUtiea.  We  are  fortunate  today  to 
have  with  us  to  bring  a  message  of  inspira- 
tion with  words  as  well  as  service  the  son  of 
Aratenlan  immigrants,  a  native  of  upstate- 
New  York  and  now  the  Governor  of  the 
great  state  of  California.  Please  Join  me  in 
welcoming  the  Honorable  George  Deukme- 
Jlan.  (Applauae) 

Governor  DanaanAM.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President  Mrs.  Reagan.  Mr.  Vice  President 
Mrs.  Bush,  disthwuished  guests,  it's  certain- 
ly a  genuine  honor  for  me  to  participate  in 
this  significant  national  tradition  which  has 
provided  spiritual  sustenance  to  America's 
leaden  now  for  over  three  decades.  We  have 
a  similar  tradition  in  California,  a  Gover- 
nor's Prajrer  Breakfast  every  year.  And  I 
know.  Mr.  President  that  you  remember 
those  very  welL  It's  the  third  of  three  note- 
worthy events  that  take  place  at  the  start  of 
each  new  jrear. 

First  the  legislature  returns  to  Sacramen- 
to, then  the  Governor  submits  his  new 
budget  and  after  that  everyone  starts  pray- 
ing for  him.  In  fact  they  gave  me  my  first 
prayer  breakfast  Just  17  days  after  I  was  in- 
augurated. Someone  apparently  thou^t 
that  I  needed  a  lot  of  help  right  away.  Well, 
we  haven't  yet  discovered  a  way  to  export 
California's  warmth  and  sunshine  east 
during  theee  cold  winter  months.  Init  we 
were  suooeasf  ul  in  sending  America  a  leader 
who  I  believe  has  already  been  one  of  our 
beat  preridenta.  And  I  have  it  on  pretty  good 
authority  that  we  alnt  seen  nothin'  yet 

Am  leaden  and  public  servants.  I  think  we 
would  do  well  to  reeaa  the  time  that  the 
great  abolishlonist  leader  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Senator  Charles  Sumner  was  asked 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  certain  constituent 
But  as  he  explained  to  his  friend.  Julia 
Ward  Howell.  "Julia,  I've  become  so  busy 
that  I  can  no  longer  concern  myself  with  in- 
divfchiala."  And  she  replied,  "That's  quite 
remarkable,  Chartes.  Even  God  hasn't 
reached  that  stage  yet"  Unfortunately,  his- 
tory tellsus  that  many  rulen  and  govern- 
menu  have  negleeted  the  righU  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  indlvlduala.  Even  in  America,  we 
somHIiftf  forget  why  our  country  was 
founded  in  the  first  place.  To  be  the  worid's 
garden  of  opportunity  who*  individuals 
could  grow  and  prosper,  a  land  where 
dreams  both  humble  and  grand  can  come 
true.  Yet  despite  all  the  bleasings  of  our 
modem  society,  sometimes  this  ceaselem 
spiral  of  program  and  change,  we  Just  do  not 
allow  those  individual  dreams  to  succeed 
and  oftentlmea  they  get  lost  Every  person 
has  value.  Every  individual  is  unique.  Every 
child  has  dreama.  God  recognises  that 
America  was  founded  on  that  belief  and  we 
should  never  forget  it  What  after  all  ex- 
plaiiM  why  America  has  become  a  beacon  of 
hope,  freedom  and  prosperity  for  aU  of 
mankind.  Some  say  it  is  our  treasure  chest 
of  our  natural  resources.  Othen  point  to 


our  productive  economic  system  that  re- 
wards initiative,  hard  work  and  creativity. 
And  still  others  say  that  it's  the  skillful 
blend  of  freedom  and  opportunity  immortal- 
ised so  eloquently  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  our  Constitution. 

All  of  these  are  precious  blessings,  but  I 
believe  that  the  real  secret  of  our  success  is 
something  else.  America  has  always  had 
faith  in  the  individual  and  American  indi- 
viduals have  always  liad  faith  in  God.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  who  was  responsible  for 
making  this  Prayer  Breakfast  a  cherished 
tradiUon.  put  it  best  when  he  said.  "With- 
out God,  there  could  be  no  American  way  of 
life.  Recognition  of  the  supreme  being  is 
first,  the  most  basic  expression  of  American- 
ism." 

Indeed,  throughout  our  liistory,  not  only 
in  churches,  synagogues,  snd  meeting  halls, 
but  also  on  the  wagon  trains  heading  west, 
in  the  waiting  lines  at  Ellis  Island.  In  prison- 
er-of-war camps,  Americans  have  called 
upon  God  and  asked  for  his  blessing.  We 
have  sought  his  strong,  sure  hand  on  our 
shoulders.  Mr.  President  you  expressed  this 
very  well  at  your  first  prayer  breakfast  as 
governor  of  California  way  back  in  IM7. 
You  said,  "I  don't  believe  anyone  of  us  could 
conceive  of  carrying  on  with  the  problems 
we  must  face  without  the  help  of  God." 
Today,  those  of  us  who  are  in  positions  of 
responsibility  have  gathered  to  reaffirm  this 
sacred  American  compact  with  God.  to  give 
our  ttumks.  to  ask  for  tils  blessing,  to  seek 
his  strength  and  to  do  his  will.  We  have  no 
lengthy  petition  to  present,  although  some- 
times I'm  sure  it's  tempting  to  pray  for  a 
surplus  rather  than  a  deficit.  No,  we  ask 
only  that  God  grant  us  those  gifts  that  are 
so  important  to  leadership,  the  courage  to 
make  difficult  decisions,  the  conviction  to 
do  what  we  believe  is  right,  the  confidence 
that  we  can  create  a  better  future  for  every 
single  one  of  Ood's  children.  They  tell  the 
story  about  one  of  those  children.  A  little 
girl  who  was  given  the  assignment  of  memo- 
rizing and  reciting  the  23rd  Psalm.  She 
didn't  do  a  very  g(x>d  Job  with  her  task,  but 
in  her  own  way  she  spoke  from  the  heart 
She  said.  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  and 
that's  all  I  want"  Well.  I'm  sure  that  God 
answered  her  prayer  Just  as  He  answen  the 
prayers  of  both  the  mightiest  and  the  weak- 
est among  us. 

There's  a  verse  in  the  book  of  Acts  that 
has  universal  application.  It  says,  "In  truth 
I  liave  come  to  understand  that  God  lias  no 
favorites,  but  in  every  nation  he  who  loves 
Ood  and  acts  with  God's  likeness  is  accepta- 
ble to  Ood."  America's  leaders  have  always 
called  on  Ood  and  we  thank  Ood  for  that, 
but  so  have  the  most  hiunble.  Those  new  ar- 
rivals who  for  four  himdred  yean  have 
come  to  this  continent  with  nothing  but 
hope  and  faith.  Some  public  officials  speak 
of  the  sacrifices  and  the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship. They  are  small  compared  to  the  pio- 
neers who  built  this  country  for  us  to  enjoy. 
Fleeing  their  homeland  was  not  an  easy 
answer.  It  was  a  hard  choice.  For  many, 
that  choice  meant  sickness,  death,  and 
physical  hardships  worse  than  they  had 
ever  imagined.  And  yet  they  found  the  cour- 
age to  make  that  choice.  They  had  the  con- 
viction to  stand  up  for  human  dignity.  They 
refused  to  accept  lives  of  mediocrity.  They 
refused  to  submit  to  the  horrible  abuses 
that  were  heaped  upon  them.  Where  did 
they  find  that  strength  to  leave  their  old 
world,  cross  a  treacherous  ocean,  and  carve 
a  twld,  new  world  out  of  a  continent  of  wil- 
derness? I  will  always  remember  my  parents 
telling  me  the  story  about  the  unspeakable 


conditions  under  which  the  Armenian 
people  were  uprooted  and  driven  from  their 
homes.  They  were  allowed  to  take  only 
what  they  could  carry,  nothing  more.  With- 
out funds,  often  without  food,  but  with  the 
comfort  of  God  and  the  strength  of  family, 
they  Journeyed  to  a  new  land  to  face  the  un- 
known Just  lilce  millions  before  them  and 
millions  since.  God  filled  them  with  faith, 
virtue,  integrity,  perseverance,  patience,  and 
Godliness.  And  here  they  discovered  a 
simple  truth  that  shines  as  lirlghtly  wheth- 
er you  are  a  president  or  a  pauper,  man  or 
woman.  Black  or  White,  Asian  or  Hlspanlr. 
or  whether  your  family  has  been  In  America 
ten  days  or  ten  generations.  If  you  have 
faith  in  God  and  the  freedom  that  is  Amer- 
ica, there's  Just  no  limit  to  what  you  can  ac- 
complish for  your  family  and  fellow  man. 
Faith  in  God  and  the  freedom  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  what  a  powerful  combination 
that  is.  The  first  an  ancient  enduring  cov- 
enant with  our  maker.  The  second,  a  bold, 
brash  celebration  of  the  human  spirit  One 
that  is  growing,  changing,  and  climbing  new 
peaks  every  day.  And  as  we  begin  this  chal- 
lenging new  chapter  in  America,  let  us  make 
Ood's  reject  for  the  individual  our  own. 
Let's  make  equal  opportunity  more  than  a 
slogan  or  a  dream  or  a  quota,  but  make  it  a 
bold  American  reality.  And  as  leaders,  let  us 
always  remember  that  in  <ntler  to  be  good 
public  servants,  we  must  lie  God's  aervanU 
as  welL  If  we  adhere  to  his  laws,  if  we  give 
thanks  daily  for  his  bleaslnga.  if  we  seek  to 
know  and  to  do  God's  will,  then  we  cant  go 
wrong  because  His  strength  will  be  our 
strength  and  His  love  for  us  will  be  reflected 
in  our  love  and  reject  for  each  other. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  RaouLA.  Governor,  your  message  was 
a  beautiful  reaffirmation  of  the  foundatlm 
our  ehorished  freedom  has  in  our  faith. 

We  in  the  House  sometimes  have  a  mental 
blodc  when  it  comes  to  the  Senate.  I  note 
that  I  overlooked  the  Senate  message  in  this 
morning's  program,  however,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  the  leader  of  the  Senate,  was  not 
about  to  let  me  get  away  with  that  To  bring 
us  a  welcome  and  a  message  from  the  Sen- 
ate Prayer  Breakfast  Group.  Senator 
LawUm  Chiles  from  norlda.  [Applause! 

Senator  Chilo.  Thank  you,  Ralph.  I 
bring  you  greetings  from  the  Senate  Prayer 
Breakfast  Whenever  we  met  Wednesday 
mominga,  approximately  or  up  to  25  mem- 
bos  of  the  Senate  meet  we've  been  meeting 
continuously  now  since  1M2.  In  the  old 
daya.  we  know  that  there  were  sometimes 
some  meeUngs  in  the  West  where  men 
checked  their  guru  before  they  went  into 
the  meeting.  At  the  Senate  Prayer  Break- 
fast, we  check  our  party  affiliations  outside. 
We  check  our  political  philoaophiea  and  we 
come  to  that  breakfast  not  as  Democrats  or 
Republicans  or  Liberals  or  Conservatives  or 
from  any  direction  of  Uie  country.  We  dxne 
as  seeken  and  searehera.  We  come  to  enjoy 
a  feUowship  and  a  oomradery  together.  We 
find  that  it's  hard  to  get  to  know  people  in 
the  Senate.  We  scatter  on  weekenda.  We 
never  seem  to  get  a  chance  to  be  together. 
And  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  throu^ 
the  Innovation  of  some  of  our  younger 
memben  who  started  sort  of  sharing  aome- 
thing  about  themselves,  we  find  is  a  way 
that  we  really  get  a  chance  to  know  each 
other.  It's  a  place  where  we  can  ctmstantly 
remind  ourselves  of  the  strain  and  hardship 
that  our  role  as  senaton  impoae  on  our  re- 
sponsibility as  lieing  a  father  and  t>eing  a 
husband.  And  that  certainly  Is  very  helpful 
to  us.  It's  a  place  where  we  can.  where 
learning  to  share  our  hurts  and  our  frustra- 


tions, our  f  smily  burdens.  We  find  that  we 
cant  do  that  with  our  staff.  We're  supposed 
to  be  up  all  the  Ume,  but  the  Prayer  &«ak- 
fast  gtvea  us  that  opportunity.  Moat  of  us 
look  forward  to  Wedneaday  morning.  We 
don't  want  to  mtas  it  l)ecauae  we  receive 
strength  and  comfort  We  receive  that  l>e- 
cauae  we  meet  in  the  name  of  Christ  the 
comforter,  the  shepherd.  And  His  grace  is 
more  than  sufficient  because  His  strength  is 
made  perfect  as  we  acknowledge  our  weak- 
neases.  There  is  no  political  deals  made 
there  and  yet  we  find  tremendous  friend- 
ahipa  that  cram  the  aisle,  that  cross  all 
thaae  phOooophiea,  come  from  this  fdlow- 
ship  together  and  we  find  that  that  bean 
fruit  as  we  enter  Into  our  Senate  ddiliera- 
tlona.  We  aenae  and  feel  the  prayen  that 
you  and  people  all  acrom  this  country  offer 
for  the  institutlan  of  the  Senate  and  Con- 
grem  and  for  us  as  Indlvlduala.  lliat's  very 
bIbllcaL  We  hope  you'll  keep  it  up.  Thank 
you.  [Apiriause] 

Mr.  RaouuL  Thank  you.  Senator,  for 
giving  us  an  inspirational  thought  and  mea- 
asge.  The  other  day  as  I  was  leaving  churdi 
one  of  my  constituents  came  up  and  aald  to 
me.  "Ralph,  what  is  the  President  really 
like?"  And  I  reflected  on  that  for  a  moment 
and  I  said,  "I  thtaik  the  best  way  I  coold  de- 
scribe him  is  that  he  Uvea  the  aeoond  great 
commandment  of  loving  his  neighbor  as 
himself.  Ladtee  and  gentlemen,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea.  [Applanael 

President  Rbaoah.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Thank  you.  ladiea  and  gentle- 
men. It's  very  good  to  be  here  again.  I  look 
forward  to  this  meeting  every  year  more 
than  any  other.  And  I  want  to  peraonally 
welcome  our  guests  from  other  coontites  to 
Waahington.  our  capitaL  We're  happy  to 
have  you  here  with  us.  I  would  like  to  say 
sonwthing  more  about  this  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  and  how  it  came  about  We've  al- 
ready beard  aome  of  the  history  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Houses,  but  I  think 
some  of  the  story  may  be  unknown  even  to 
a  few  of  our  hosU  from  the  Congrem  here 
today. 

BaiA  in  1942  at  the  hei^th  of  Worid  War 
Two.  a  handful  of  aenaton  and « 
discussed  how  they  might  be  of 
and  spiritual  support  to  one  another  If  they 
gathered  now  and  then  to  ptay  together, 
they  might  disoover  an  added  reaooroe 
which  would  be  of  swatalning  value.  And  so 
very  informally,  they  began  to  meet  In  time 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  groupa.  aome 
informal  rules  evolved.  The  uienihen  would 
meet  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ  but  they  need  not  be  Christiana. 
AU  memben  would  be  welcome  regardlem  of 
their  poUtlcal  or  religious  afffWatlnn  Sin- 
cere seeken  as  weU  as  the  deeply  devoted. 
aU  on  a  common  Journey  to  understand  the 
place  of  faith  in  their  Uvea  and  to  disoover 
how  to  love  God  and  one's  fellow  man.  They 
wouldnt  tubUdae  the  meetings,  nor  would 
they  use  them  for  any  kind  of  poUtieal  gain. 
The  meetings  would  i>e  off  the  record.  No 
one  would  repeat  what  was  said.  And  above 
aU.  the  memben  would  talk  about  any  per- 
sonal protilem  in  which  they  needed  guid- 
ance or  any  ssdnrnB  for  which  they  needed 
prayers.  Well,  the  two  groups  met  quietly 
and  with  no  fanfare  for  tea  years.  And  then 
President  Eisenhower,  as  we've  been  told, 
came  into  the  story. 

In  1952,  when  he  was  running  for  presi- 
dent one  of  hlB  most  important  strategists 
was  a  fine  man.  a  Senat/>r  named  Ftank 
Carlson.  I  guess  he  was  kind  of  Dee's  Paul 
Laxalt.  One  night  out  <hi  the  campaign  trail. 
Eisenhower  confided   to  Senator  Carlson 
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that  during  the  war  when  he  was  oommand- 
inc  the  Allied  Forces  In  Europe,  he  had  had 
a  spiritual  experience.  He  had  felt  the  hand 
of  Ood  guiding  him  and  felt  the  preaenee  of 
Ood.  And  he  ipoke  of  how  his  friends  had 
provided  real  spiritual  strength  in  the  days 
before  D-Day.  Senator  Carlson  said  he  un- 
derstood, that  he  himself  was  getting  spirit- 
ual strength  from  members  of  a  little  prayer 
group  in  the  Senate.  A  few  months  later. 
Just  a  few  days  after  he  was  sworn  In  as 
President.  Elsenhower  Invited  Frank  Carl- 
son over  to  the  White  House.  He  said. 
"Frank,  this  is  the  loneliest  house  I've  ever 
been  in.  What  can  I  do?"  And  Carlson  said. 
"I  think  this  may  be  a  good  time  for  you  to 
come  with  our  prayer  group."  And  Eisen- 
hower did.  In  1»53,  he  attended  the  first 
combined  prayer  breakfast.  And  Presidents 
have  been  coming  here  for  help  ever  since. 
And  here  I  am.  The  prayer  meetings  in  the 
House  and  Senate  are  not  widely  known  by 
the  public.  Members  of  the  media  know,  but 
they  have  with  great  understanding  and  dig- 
nity generally  kept  it  quiet,  I've  had  my  mo- 
ments with  the  press,  but  I  commend  them 
this  day  for  the  way  they've  worked  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  this  movement. 
Some  wonderful  things  have  come  out  of 
this  f eUowshlp. 

A  number  of  public  figures  have  changed 
as  human  beings,  changed  In  ways  I'd  like  to 
talk  about,  but  It  might  reveal  too  much 
about  the  membership.  Fellowships  have 
begun  to  spring  up  throughout  the  capitaL 
They  exist  now  in  all  three  branches  of  the 
government  and  they  have  spread  through- 
out the  capitals  of  the  world  to  parliaments 
and  congresses  far  away.  Since  we  met  last 
year,  members  of  the  fellowship  throughout 
the  world  have  begun  meeting  with  each 
other.  Members  of  our  Congress  have  met 
with  leaders  and  officials  from  other  coun- 
tries, approaching  them  and  speaking  to 
them  not  on  a  political  level,  but  a  spiritual 
level.  I  wish  I  could  say  more  about  It.  but 
it's  working  precisely  because  it  is  private. 
In  some  of  the  most  troubled  parts  of  the 
world,  political  figures  who  are  old  enemies 
are  meeting  with  each  other  in  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  brotherhood.  And  some  who've 
been  involved  In  such  meetings  are  here 
today.  There  are  many  wan  in  the  world 
and  much  strife,  but  these  meetings  build 
relationships  which  build  trust.  And  trust 
brings  hope  and  courage. 

I  think  we  often  forget  in  the  dally  rush 
of  events  the  importance  in  all  human  deal- 
ings of  the  spiritual  dimension,  there  are 
such  diversities  In  the  world,  such  terrible 
and  passionate  divisions  between  men.  but 
prayer  and  fellowship  among  the  great  uni- 
verse of  God's  believers  are  the  beginning  of 
understanding  and  reconciliation.  They 
remind  us  of  the  great  overreaching  things 
that  really  unite  us.  In  this  J<rt>  of  mine,  you 
meet  with  so  many  people  and  deal  with  so 
many  of  the  problems  of  man.  you  cant 
help  being  moved  by  the  quiet  unknown 
heroism  of  all  kinds  of  people.  The  prime 
minister  of  another  country  who  makes  the 
bravest  of  brave  decisions  which  are  rl^t. 
but  may  not  be  too  popular  with  bis  con- 
stituency, or  the  fellow  from  Indiana  who 
writes  to  me  about  some  problems  he's  bsoi 
having  and  what  he  did  to  solve  them.  Tou 
see  the  heroism  and  goodness  of  men  and 
know  in  a  special  way  that  we  are  all  Ctod's 
children.  The  clerk  and  the  king  and  the 
communist  were  made  in  His  image.  We  tUX 
have  souls  and  we  all  have  the  same  prob- 
lems. I'm  convinced  more  than  ever  that 
man  finds  liberation  only  when  he  binds 
himself  to  Ood  and  commits  himself  to  his 


feUow  man.  WiU  you  forgive  me  If  I  repeat 
the  story  that  I  told  here  last  year.  It's  a 
story  that  goes  back  to  the  fourth  century. 

There  was  an  Asian  monk  living  in  a  little 
remote  village,  tending  his  garden,  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  prayer.  And  then  one 
day  he  thought  he  heard  the  vote  of  Ood 
telling  him  to  do  to  Rome.  80  he  obeyed  the 
Lord's  i<«»m««»i»H  and  he  set  out  on  foot  and 
many  weary  weeks  later  he  arrtvwl  in  the 
capital  dty  of  the  Roman  finplre  at  the 
time  of  a  great  f  esUval  that  was  going  on  in 
Rome.  The  UtUe  monk  followed  the  crowd 
that  was  surging  down  the  streets  into  the 
coliseum.  He  saw  the  gladiators  cone  forth, 
stand  before  the  Emperor,  and  say,  "We 
who  are  about  to  die  salute  you."  And  then 
he  realised  these  men  were  going  to  fight  to 
the  death  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
crowd  and  he  cried  out,  "In  the  name  of 
Christ,  stop."  And  as  the  gamss  began,  he 
fought  his  way  down  through  the  crowd, 
climbed  over  the  wall  and  dropped  to  the 
floor  of  the  arena.  When  the  crowd  saw  this 
tiny  figure  making  his  way  out  to  the  glad- 
latois  saying.  "In  the  name  of  Cbilit  stop." 
they  thought  It  was  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  began  laughing. 

But  when  they  realtod  It  mmX  then 
their  laughter  turned  to  anger.  And  as  he 
was  pleading  with  the  gladlaton  to  stop, 
one  of  them  plunged  a  sword  Into  his  body. 
He  feU  to  the  sand  In  the  anm.  And  ■■  he 
was  dying,  his  last  words  were.  "In  the 
of  Christ,  stop."  Then  a  stnage  thing 
to  happen.  The  gladiators  stood  looking  at 
the  tiny  flgure  lying  there  in  the  sand.  A 
hush  feU  over  the  collMiim.  Way  up  In  the 
upper  tiers,  a  man  stood  and  made  his  way 
to  the  exit  Others  began  to  follow.  In  dead 
sUenoe.  everyone  left  the  eoUssum  and  that 
was  the  last  battle  to  the  death  between 
g'adlatms  in  the  Roman  OoUseum.  Never 
again  in  the  great  stadhnn  did  man  kin  each 
other  for  the  entertainment  of  the  crowd 
and  all  because  of  one  tiny  voiee  that  could 
hardly  be  heard  above  the  tumult.  One 
vokx  that  spoke  the  truth  In  God's  name. 

I  believe  we  wltneas  here  this  morning 
that  that  voloe  Is  alive  today  and  may  It  eon- 
tinue  to  rise  above  the  tumult  and  be  heard. 

Thank  you  so  much.  God  bless  you.  tAp- 
plauael 

Mr.  RasuuL  Plaaae  remain  standing  If  you 
wilL  I  think  In  the  9lrit  of  the  Prsaldsnt's 
message  and  ti«tnit«»iy  of  the  power  of 
prayer  that  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing 
this  morning  U.  for  Just  a  momsnt.  we  all 
pause  and.  each  In  his  or  her  own  way.  give 
a  silent  prayer  for  peace  In  1MB  and  the 
yean  to  follow.  And  now.  we  will  be  lead  in 
our  singing  of  our  dosing  hymn  by  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  Whitley,  and  then  we  will 
have  a  dosing  prayer.  Congiesaman  Whlt- 
ley- 

Mr.  Wnmar.  We  shall  sliw  the  first  and 
last  verMB  of  this  great  hymn  wbMi  has 
long  been  a  favorite  of  Dr.  BlUy  Graham, 
who  has  been  a  flequant  visitor  to  our 
prayer  brsakfasta.  He's  been  one  of  Its  lead- 
ing Mrtts  over  the  yean.  Let  me  say  that  it 
is  a  moving  egperlenoe  tor  all  of  us  to  sit 
and  hsar  a  highly  talsnted  and  trained  vote 
like  that  of  Nancy  Olson  render  a  great 
hymn  as  she  has  this  morning.  It  Is  equally 
inspiring  for  those  of  us  who  lack  great 
talent  and  a  trained  vote  to  Join  our  hearts 
in  song.  Let  us  sing  to  the  tfory  of  Ood  the 
first  and  last  venes  of  that  great  hymn. 
Amaiing  Oraee.  Tn««g««g  of  the  hymn.] 

Mr.  RasuLA.  Thank  you.  Charlie.  He's  the 
song  leader  for  our  Houss  Prayer  Breakfast 
He  does  a  wonderful  Job.  Well  doee  this 
hour  of  fellowship  and  faith  with  a  prayer 


by  General  John  WIckham.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  then,  if  you 
will,  please  be  ssated  unto  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Reagan  and  the  Vte  President 
and  Mrs.  Bush  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
leave.  General  WIckham— 

General  Wicmnus.  Let  us  pray.  Father, 
thank  you  for  the  fellowship  that  we  have 
shared  today,  a  fellowship  we  enjoy  in  this 
great  country  during  a  ttane  of  peace.  This 
peace  has  been  maintained  not  only  by  the 
servte  of  Americans  and  their  friends,  but 
most  importsntly  by  your  divine  protection. 
AU  of  us,  military  and  civilian  alike,  are 
blessed  to  be  Americans.  Our  lives  are  en- 
riched by  your  gift  of  freedom.  A  gift  pro- 
tected by  thoee  who  were  before  us.  And  yet 
we  are  reminded  almost  dally  that  freedom 
Is  never  really  tree,  tt  Is  the  costliest  thing 
In  the  world  and  freedom  Is  never  paid  for 
In  a  lump  sum.  New  Installments  come  due 
In  each  generation  All  any  nation  can  give 
to  each  new  generation  is  the  posslMllty  of 
frssdom.  We  cannot  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
flesdom  if  we  do  not  nurture  an  abiding 
tattb  In  you.  IMher,  and  continue  to  make 
the  sanitlcas  necessary  to  protect  our  liber- 
ty and  our  cherished  values  while  protecting 
freedom.  A  soldier  In  one  of  our  eartler  wan 
carried  with  him  the  following  prayer.  I 
asked  Ood  for  strength  that  I  might 
adileve.  I  was  made  weak  that  I  might  leam 
humbly  to  obey.  I  asked  for  health  that  I 
might  do  greater  things.  I  was  given  inflimi- 
ty  that  I  might  do  better  things.  I  asked  for 
power  that  I  ml^t  have  the  prate  of  men. 
I  was  ghren  wrakn>iM  that  I  might  feel  the 
need  of  God.  I  asked  for  aU  things  that  I 
might  enjoy  life.  I  was  ghren  life  that  I 
might  enjoy  all  things.  I  got  nothing  that  I 
asked  for,  but  everything  that  I  hoped  for. 
Atanoet  despite  myself,  my  imspokwi  pray- 
anewered.  And  so  I,  among  all 
B  most  richly  blessed. 

And  so  as  all  of  us  depart  from  here  today, 
dear  Lord,  help  us  to  count  our  blieslngi. 
seen  and  unaeen.  Let  our  hearts  be  touched 
by  the  friendship  we've  made.  Let  our  spir- 
its be  uplifted  by  the  words  and  song  of  this 
prajrer  breakfast  and.  of  course,  let  our  f oot- 
stepe  be  certain  in  the  snow  outside.  And  let 
us  redouble  our  efforts  to  protect  freedom 
for  the  sake  of  our  children.  Amen. 

Mr.  Rasou.  'Hiank  you.  OeneraL  Please 
be  seated.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presklent  and 
Mn.  Reagan  for  bdng  with  us.  And  thank 
you.  Mr.  Vte  President  and  Barbara.  [Ap- 
plause] Thank  you  all  for  coming.  A  great 
morning  of  fellowship  and  Godspeed  to  alL 


MONKY  LAUNDERINO  ACT  OF 
1986 

(Mr.   McCULLOM   aaked  and  was 

given  permlMlon  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Racou  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  McCULLOM.  Mr.  Sp^ker. 
today  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
officially  approved  it's  subcommittee 
and  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  the  ranli- 
inc  Republican  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
woricing  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  BCr.  Bnx 
HuoHB.  Mr.  HuoHXs  has  the  reputar 
tion  of  a  hard-woi^ing  Representative 
dedicated  to  the  protection  of  aU 
Americans  through  the  constant  im- 


provement of  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  It  will  be  a  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  with 
Jurisdiction  over  drug  enforcement 
legislation  and  many  other  Issues  of 
importance  to  my  State  of  Florida, 
and.  indeed,  to  every  community  in 
this  country. 

One  very  important  issue  of  concern 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  as  well 
as  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  on  which  I  also 
serve,  is  money  laundering.  Recently  it 
has  received  great  attention  in  the 
media  due  to  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ences of  the  Bank  of  Boston.  Money 
laundering  is  the  lynchpin  of  organ- 
ised drug  trafficking  schemes  and  hun- 
dreds of  American  financial  institu- 
tions are  wittingly  and  imwittlngly 
feeding  the  lifeblood  of  drug  traffidc- 
ing  by  assisting  in  the  laundering  of 
billions  of  U,S.  dollars.  Congress  must 
take  a  good  loolc  at  this  practice  and 
develop  a  thorough  and  timely  re- 
sponse, and  I  hope  that  the  money 
laundering  issue  will  be  a  priority  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Money 
Laundering  Act  of  IMS.  Under  this 
bill  for  the  flnt  time  the  use  of  finan- 
cial Institutions  by  mcmey  launderers 
would  become  a  criminal  offense. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  to 
UUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
explicitly  prohibit  conduct  of  transac- 
tions involving  monetary  instruments 
when  the  person  conducting  the  trans- 
action, or  causing  it  to  lie  conducted, 
intends  to  promote,  manage,  or  other- 
wise further  unlawful  activities  that 
typically  are  conducted  by  organised 
criminal  groups,  or  loiows  that  the 
monetary  instruments  represent 
inctnne  or  proceeds  from  such  activi- 
Ues. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  to  give  new  subpoena 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  take  testimony  and  examine 
records  pertaining  to  record  keeping 
and  reporting  requiranents  of  the  act: 
would  amend  wiretap  laws  to  cover  the 
new  money  laundering  crime,  and 
would  amend  the  Right  to  Financial 
Privacy  Act  to  permit  financial  institu- 
tions to  cooperate  more  actively  and 
regularly  with  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  providing  informa- 
tion concerning  ongoing  money  laim- 
dering  schemes  and  insure  that  finan- 
cial institutions  won't  inadvertently 
render  themselves  subject  to  private 
damage  actions  for  disclosing  such  in- 
formation to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

The  penalties  for  conviction  of  a 
money  laundering  offense  are  severe. 
For  the  first  offense  the  maximum 
punishment  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$250,000  or  twice  the  value  of  the 
monetary  instruments  involved, 
whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisonment 
for  up  to  5  years,  or  both.  The  second 
offense  brings  a  maxtmiim  fine  of  the 


greater  of  $1  million  or  five  times  the 
value  of  the  money  and  a  10-year 
prison  term. 

The  image  of  a  dirty,  sleasy  drug 
pusher  on  an  inno'-ctty  street  or  the 
sounds  of  a  muffled  engine  on  a  heavi- 
ly laden  boat  Just  off  the  Florida  coast 
are  images  that  come  to  mind  at  the 
mention  of  dnig  trafficking.  One  does 
not  automatically  ocmjure  up  the 
image  of  a  distinguiahed  well-dressed 
professional  investor  or  community 
business  leader.  Tet  drugs  and  money 
go  hand  in  hand.  Sophisticated  bank- 
ing and  investment  expertise  are  es- 
sential elemmts  in  both  financing  and 
profiting  from  the  drug  trade.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Pizsa  Connection  case. 
La  Cosa  Nostra  members  distributed 
heroin  imported  from  Southeast  Asia's 
Golden  Triangle  through  piaa  parkns 
in  the  United  States,  and  then  tnms- 
f erred  the  cash  generated  through  ac- 
counts in  two  large  New  Y<n1c  broker- 
age firms  to  Switaerland  and  finally  to 
Sk^.  where  it  was  used  to  buy  more 
heroin.  Authmlties  estimate  that  at 
least  $25  million  was  laundered  be- 
tween Octobo-  1080  and  September 
1982.  This  is  a  typical  case  where  cash 
from  "street-levd"  sales  of  drugs  are 
converted  into  an  ostensibly  legttfmate 
form,  such  as  businev  mofits  or  loans, 
before  using  those  funds  for  personal 
bmef  it  ot  reinvesting  in  more  drugs. 

Federal  law  enforcement  officials  es- 
timate that  $50  to  $75  bOUoo  in  illegal 
drug  money  is  earned  in  the  United 
States  each  year  and  some  $5  to  $15 
billion  of  it  mobaUy  moves  into  inter- 
national financial  «»f«B»^»»*i« 

At  the  present  time  the  Bank  Secre- 
cy Act  is  the  principal  tool  in  the  fight 
to  stop  money  laundering,  but  it  has 
been  limited  in  its  effecttveness  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  Bank  Secrecy 
Act  requires  the  filing  of  a  currency 
transaction  report  (CHI)  by  banks 
whenever  a  currency  transaction  in- 
volves more  than  $10,000.  Whenever 
currency  or  monetary  instruments 
valued  at  over  $10,000  are  removed 
from  the  United  States,  a  currency  or 
monetary  instrument  report  [CMIR] 
must  be  filed.  Finally,  persons  with 
foreign  bank  aooounts  ticewling 
$5,000  must  file  a  forelsn  bank  ac- 
count report  [FBARl. 

The  money  launderer  who  complies 
with  the  record  keming  and  reporting 
requirements  of  the  act  and  the  regu- 
lations by  completing  the  forms,  as 
money  launderers  have  done  in  the 
past,  can  operate  with  impunity, 
unless  and  until  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  launderer  has  violated  anothor 
Federal  statute.  The  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
must  be  bolstered  by  better  enforce- 
ment and  new  alternative  law  enf  oroe- 
ment  toids. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Or- 
ganised Crime  has  prepared  an  excel- 
lent report  on  money  laundering.  In 
its  interim  report,  "The  Cash  Connec- 
tion: Organised  Crime.  Financial  Losti- 


tutions.  snd  Money  Laundering." 
issued  in  October  1984.  the  Commis- 
sion makes  in^Nntant  finding  which 
highlight  the  imMem.  and  recom- 
mends several  changes  in  law  and 
practice.  Many  of  these  changes  must 
come  from  the  hanking  oonmunity 
itself,  wmful  blindness  wiU  not  be  tol- 
erated by  our  communities,  and  banks 
must  train  employees  and  initiate  new 
detection  methods  to  avoid  becoming 
coodutts  of  illegal  activity.  The  Com- 
mission also  recommended  ways  that 
tiie  Department  of  Treasury  can 
streamline  its  procedures  to  help 
banks  oomidy  and  to  improve  enf oroe- 
ififfi^  mpaMlitlfs 

The  Commission  found  in  its  interim 
report: 

Money  laundering  InvariaMy  has  a  ddete- 

itoos  etteet  upon  the  fhianrlal  eommuntty. 

By  eonupUng  offlrlals  and  envloyees  of  fl- 
Mtttutlons  In  furtbennoe  of  laon- 
iiCBses.  "^M'^y  laiiiiilfteis  under* 
thy  IntfgrHy  flf  t^MWft  lrwtfti*tfrT  it~* 

It  discoecred  by  law  cs 

can  vitiate  the  npntattooB  of  those  { 

tjosis  fer  soundness  am! 

Bvan  It  a  ftaandaltaiBtttutian  Is  I 

made  a  eoodntt  for  laundering,  the  mete 

fiwt  that  money  laandenn  saw  fit  to  use 

that  InsdtBtlon  may  seriously  atteet  the 

pUbUCs  pcnepUon  ot  the  I 


One  must  wander  whether  the  Com- 
mission saw  the  Bank  of  Boston  in  tts 
crystal  ball  when  it  wrote  this  pro- 
phetic statement. 

The  Commission  also  created  a  legis- 
lattve  proposal  based  on  tts  findings 
nils  Is  the  basis  for  the  "Money  la/m- 
dering  Act"  that  I  am  introduoing 
today.  Subsequent  to  the  Oomnts- 
sloD's  drafting  of  ita  proposal,  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  Oompre- 
henshre  Crime  Control  Act  of  1984— 
Tttle  n.  PubUc  Law  98-47S-««ildi  en- 
acted some  of  the  OonmlSBkm's  pro- 
posals. My  bOl  sets  forth  the  remain- 
der of  these  proposals  with  the  key 
one  being  the  making  of  money  laun- 
dering its^  a  ertane. 

I  would  be  remiss  not  to  note  the 
ooDtrflnitlons  of  the  dIsUiigulshed 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Saboommtttee 
on  Securities  of  that  body's  Banking 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Toik.  Mr.  jyAMiao.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended fw  his  efforts  In  the  98th 
Congress  to  broaden  the  antboelty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tteesury  to 
obtain  inf onnatlon  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  compUanoe  with  the  Curren- 
cy and  Foreign  Transactions  Report^ 
ing  Act— Title  n.  PuUk  Law  91-608. 
Such  broadened  powera  are  incjuded 
in  my  biU  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  on  the  money  laundering 
laaue  in  this  Congress. 

The  bOl  I  am  introducing  today  has 
four  parts  which  are  broken  into  titles. 
The  Preaidait's  Conuniarioo  on  Orga- 
nised Crime  prepared  an  explanation 
of  their  proposal  and  the  relevant  por- 
tions are  repeated  here: 


UM 
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TITLX  I 

Section  101  would  amend  title  IS  by 
adding  a  new  substantive  offense  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  M  of  title  18.  Subsection 
(a)  of  the  proposed  section  1M6  would  make 
punishable  the  conduct  of  a  transaction  in- 
volving one  or  more  monetary  instruments 
in.  through,  or  by  a  financial  institution.  If 
the  person  conducting  the  transaction  in- 
tends, broadly  speaking,  to  advance  the  In- 
terests of  any  person  engaging  in  certain 
specified  types  of  unlawful  activity,  or 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  the  mone- 
tary instruments  represent  income  or  pro- 
ceeds of  various  criminal  offenses  character- 
istic of  organised  criminal  groups.  The  prin- 
cipal elements  that  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished to  prove  a  violation  of  the  proposed 
section  19SS  are  set  forth  below: 

1.  Conducts.  Money  laundering  frequently 
Involves  more  than  one  deposit,  withdrawal, 
exchange  of  funds,  or  other  transaction  In 
the  effort  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  sources 
of  those  funds  from  the  scrutiny  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  For  this  reason,  the 
term  "conducU"  Is  Intended  to  encompass 
all  acts— even  those  highly  ministerial  in 
nature— that  Introduce  such  funds  into  the 
financial  system,  direct  them  through  the 
system,  and  ultimately  withdraw  them  from 
the  system  either  for  investment  in  legiti- 
mate enterprises  or  reinvestment  in  illegal 
activities.  In  addition,  the  term  "causes  to 
be  conducted"  is  intended  to  include  not 
only  those  acts  involving  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  operations  of  money 
laundering  schemes,  but  also  the  acts  of 
criminals  to  enlist  the  aid  of  such  persons  to 
launder  the  income  and  proceeds  of  their  il- 
legal activities. 

2.  Tranaaction.  This  term  Is  Intended  to 
include  all  means  by  which  monetary  in- 
struments or  electronically  transferred 
funds  may  be  moved  throughout  the  finan- 
cial system,  whether  the  transaction  is  ef- 
fected within  or  outside  the  physical  con- 
fines of  a  financial  Institution.  Such  means 
would  encompass  face-to-face  transactions: 
credit  card  or  automatic  teller  machines 
owned  or  operated  for  the  benefit  of  a  fi- 
nancial Institution;  mail,  common  carriers, 
messengers,  or  bailees:  telephone,  telegraph, 
wire,  radio,  or  television  communications  or 
any  other  form  of  electronic  funds  transfer, 
and  any  method  by  which  a  customer  may 
have  debits  or  credits  charged  or  assigned  to 
an  account  on  tils  behalf  by  a  financial  insti- 
tution. 

3.  Monetary  inttrumenU.  This  term  is  in- 
tended to  Include  all  items  that  come  within 
the  definitions  of  the  term  "monetary  In- 
struments" that  are  set  forth  in  the  Curren- 
cy and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act 
("CFTRA")  (31  UAC.  I  S313(aX3))  and  the 
Treasury  Department  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder  (31  C.F.R.  1 103.11). 

4.  Financial  inatUutUm.  This  term  Is  in- 
tended to  encompass  all  agencies,  branches, 
or  offices  within  the  United  SUtes  doing 
business  in  one  or  more  of  the  capacities 
listed  in  the  definition  of  the  term  "finan- 
clal  Institution"  set  forth  in  the  CFTRA  (31 
U.S.C.  |S312(aK2))  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment regulations  promulgated  thereun- 
der ((31  C.F.R.  1 103.11).  Because  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  have  been  used  to 
launder  funds  from  drug  trafficking  and 
other  illegal  activities,  casinos  are  intended 
to  be  included  in  this  definition,  as  the 
Treasury  Department  has  recently  proposed 
for  purposes  of  the  reporting  and  record- 
keeping requirements  of  the  CFTRA.  Set  40 
Fed.  Reg.  32.M1  (Aug.  17.  1084). 


5.  Engaging  in  or  affteting  comnuree. 
This  term  is  intended  to  extend  the  reach  of 
section  IM8  to  the  maximum  extent  consist- 
ent with  Congress's  power  to  regulate  under 
the  Commerce  Clause. 

8.  Scienter.  Section  19S8  is  not  intended  to 
proscribe  mere  Inadvertent  conduct  by  any 
person,  whether  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
financial  institution  or  other  person.  It  re- 
quires proof  of  either  of  two  formulations  of 
scienter;  (1)  that  the  person  had  the  Intent 
to  promote,  manage,  establish,  carry  on.  or 
facilitate  the  promotion,  management,  es- 
tablishment, or  carrying  on.  of  an  unlawful 
activity:  or  (2)  that  the  person  had  knowl- 
edge or  reason  to  know  that  the  monetary 
instruments  represent  income  derived,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  any  unlawful  ac- 
tivity, or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

The  first  formulation's  use  of  the  words 
"promote,  manage,  establish,  carry  od,  or  fa- 
cilitate the  promotion.  manatOBcnt.  estab- 
lishment, or  carrying  on"  Is  Intended  to 
permit  the  courts  to  draw  on  the  body  of  ju- 
dicial interpretaUoDS  of  identical  language 
in  subsection  (aXS)  of  the  Travel  Act  (18 
U.S.C.  1 1053(aMS)).  lU  use  of  the  term  "un- 
lawful activity."  however,  is  Intended  solely 
to  refer  to  the  definition  of  that  term  In 
subsection  (b>  of  this  title,  snd  not  to  the 
definition  of  an  Identical  term  in  the  Travel 
Act.  As  a  gmeral  matter,  this  formulatloa  Is 
more  likely  to  apply  to  the  mental  state  of  a 
person  who  oversees  or  supervise  the  activi- 
ties of  a  group  of  persons  who  were  collec- 
tively engaged  in  money  laundering. 

The  second  formulation  Is  expressly  In- 
tended to  Include  the  oonoepts  of  "conscious 
avoidance  of  knowledge."  "deliberate  igno- 
rance." and  "willful  blindness"  in  the  terms 
"knowledge  or  reason  to  know."  See  general- 
ly. e.g..  United  Statea  v.  JeweO.  582  F.M  897 
(0th  Clr.).  cert  denied,  438  VA  961  (1978). 
This  formulation  Is  Intended  to  make  clear 
that  either  a  subjective  or  an  objective 
standard  of  Intent  may  be  chosen  for  proof: 
that  the  person  either  knew  in  his  own 
mind,  or  ought  to  have  known  (te.,  that  a 
reasonable  man  In  that  person's  position 
would  have  known),  that  the  monetary  In- 
struments were  income  or  proceeds  of  un- 
Uwful  activity.  See  genervOt  W.  LsFave  & 
A.  Scott.  Criminal  Law  1 137.  at  198  (1972). 
This  alternative  set  of  standards  is  used 
with  some  frequency  In  title  18  offenses 
See.  eg..  18  U.&C.  ||  3511  (oonoemlng  Inter- 
ception snd  disclosure  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications). 3513  (oonoemlng  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  possession,  and  advertis- 
ing of  wire  or  oral  communication  intercept- 
ing devices).  As  a  general  matter,  this  for- 
mulation Is  more  likely  to  apply  to  lower- 
level  partldpanU  who  are  more  Immediately 
and  directly  Involved  with  effecting  the 
transactions,  even  If  they  have  had  no  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  criminals  who  pro- 
cured the  services  of  the  money  laundering 
group. 

Under  either  of  these  formiUations.  the 
language  should  In  no  way  be  construed  to 
require  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of 
each  element  of  an  offense  before  that  of- 
fense may  be  considered  an  "unlawful  activ- 
ity" within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed  section 
1958  Is  Intended  to  encourage  courts  to  con- 
strue the  provisions  of  this  section  ss  liber- 
ally as  possible  consistent  with  the  rule  of 
lenity. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  proposed  section 
1958  Is  intended  to  permit  the  Independent 
application  of  any  other  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral, state,  or  other  law  concerning  criminal 
penalties  or  civil  remedies.  This  provision 


would,  for  example,  permit  the  forfeiture  of 
monetary  instruments  to  the  extent  that 
forfeiture  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be.  au- 
thorised under  Federal  law. 

Subsection  (e)  Is  Intended  to  make  possi- 
ble both  Joint  and  separate  InvesUgationa  by 
any  and  all  of  the  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  are  most  likely  to  take  an 
active  Interest  In  detecting  and  investigating 
money  laundering  schemes. 

Subsection  (f )  Is  intended  to  make  full  use 
of  Congress's  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  proscribe  certain  conduct  that  occurs 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

Section  201  would  amend  section  5318  of 
the  CFTRA  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  compli- 
ance with  the  CFTRA  and  regulations 
thereunder.  A  new  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  would  authortae  the  Secretary  to 
examine  books,  papers,  records,  or  other 
data  of  domestic  financial  institutions.  Issue 
summonses  to  officers  and  employees  of  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  persons  possessing 
records  or  reports  required  under  the 
CFTRA.  snd  to  take  testimony  from  those 
summoned.  Subsection  (b)  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  take  any  of  the  above  actions 
for  purposes  that  Include  investigating  of- 
fenses connected  with  enforcement  of  the 
CFTRA.  section  31  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  section  411  of  the  Nattooal 
Housing  Act.  or  chapter  3  of  the  Bank  Se- 
crecy Act.  Subsection  (c)  would  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  delegate  the 
powers  conferred  by  subsection  (aX3). 
These  provisions  are  based  on  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  &  2579,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Alphonse  D'Amato  on  April  12. 1984. 

Section  302  would  amend  section  5319  of 
the  CFTRA  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  information  in  reports 
fUed  under  section  5313.  5314.  or  5318  of  the 
CFTRA  (currenUy,  CTRs.  ClORs.  snd 
FBARs)  to  another  Federal  agency  when 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
w.«n«y  such  information  available  to  the 
agency  would  further  or  facilitate  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Secretary's  supervisory  or  regula- 
tory powers  under  the  CFTRA.  At  present, 
under  section  5319  snd  the  regulations 
thereunder  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
information  available  to  another  acency 
only  if  the  head  of  the  agency  makes  a  writ- 
ten request  that  states  "the  particular  infor- 
mation desired,  the  criminal,  tax  or  regula- 
tory investigation  or  proceeding  In  connec- 
tion with  which  the  inf(»TDation  is  sought 
and  the  official  need  therefor."  31  CFJl. 
1 103.43.  Unlike  the  financial  records  of  a  fi- 
nancial institution  or  its  customers,  the  re- 
ports required  under  sections  5313.  5314. 
and  5318  of  the  CFTRA  are  submitted  to. 
and  are  the  property  of,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Accordingly,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment should  have  the  discretion  to  pro- 
vide information  In  its  CFTRA  reports  to 
other  Federal  agencies  when  it  has  reason 
to  believe  that  those  sgendes  can  assist  It  in 
fulfilling  the  Department's  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  CFTRA  ie.g.,  by  in- 
vestigating criminal  violations  of  the 
CFTRA). 

TITI.SIII 

Section  301  would  amend  section  3518  of 
title  18  to  permit  the  proposed  section  1958 
of  title  18  and  section  5322  of  title  31  to 
serve  as  predicate  offenses  for  the  issuance 
of  judicial  orders  authorizing  or  approving 
Interceptions  of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 


Title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1988. 

TITLSIV 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  would  amend 
subsection  (c>  of  section  1103  of  the  Right 
to  Financial  Privacy  Act  ("RFPA")  to 
permit  f  inaitcial  institutions,  as  well  as  their 
officers,  employees,  or  agents,  to  disclose  to 
a  Oovemment  authority  only  such  informa- 
tion as  they  believe  may  be  relevant  to  a 
possible  violation  of  any  statute  or  regula- 
tion. At  present,  section  1103  permits  finan- 
cial institutions  to  notify  a  Oovemment  au- 
thority only  that  they  have  information 
which  may  be  relevant  to  a  possible  viola- 
tion of  a  statute  or  regulation.  Because  a 
law  enforcement  agency  can  rarely,  if  ever. 
Justify  opening  a  formal  investigation,  and 
thereafter  complying  with  the  elaborate 
procedures  required  by  the  RFPA.  on  the 
lissis  of  an  unsupported  sssertlon  by  a  fi- 
nancial Institution,  section  II03  discourages 
both  the  sgency  from  pursuing  potential 
leads  In  money  laundering  cases  and  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  contacting  the 
agency.  This  state  of  affairs  serves  neither 
the  interests  of  the  legitimate  financial 
community  in  discouraging  the  use  of  finan- 
cial Institutions  by  money  launderers.  nor 
the  Interests  of  law  enforcement  In  ensuring 
compliance  with  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  and 
other  Federal  statutes  and  regulaticms. 

Subsection  (a)  also  would  add  a  provision 
that  would  preempt  all  state  constitutions, 
statutes,  regulations,  or  judicial  decisions 
that  appear  to  establish  a  more  restrictive 
standard  than  the  amended  section  1103  of 
the  Rn>A  for  disclosures  of  Information  by 
financial  institutions  to  a  Oovemment  au- 
thority. Any  state  provision  that  established 
an  equally  or  leas  restrictive  standard  would 
be  unaffected  by  subsection  (a). 

Section  (b)  of  section  401  would  amend 
subsection  (c>  of  secUon  1117  of  the  RFPA 
to  permit  a  financial  institution,  or  offloer. 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  against  whldi  a 
customer  had  brought  a  civil  action  under 
the  RFPA  because  of  its  disclosure  of 
records  or  information  to  a  Oovemment  au- 
thority, or  because  of  Its  failure  to  notify 
the  customer  of  such  disclosure,  to  sssert  ss 
an  absolute  defense  that  It  had  made  the 
disclosure  In  good-faith  belief  that  the 
records  at  Information  may  be  relevsnt  to  a 
possible  violation  of  a  statute  or  regulation. 
This  amendment  is  necessary  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 401(a).  by  ensuring  that  flnandal  insti- 
tutions which  seek  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  detecting  and  investigstlng 
crimlnsl  activities  will  not  thereby  Inadvert- 
ently expose  themselves  to  potentially  sub- 
stanttal  liability  under  the  RFPA. 

The  Mcmey  Laundering  Act  of  1985 
contains  several  importnat  initiatives 
which  deserve  further  gtudy.  refine- 
ment, and  timely  enactment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  particularly  those  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  C<Mnmittee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  to  share  with  me 
their  thoughts  on  this  initiative.  Mem- 
bers of  the  hanlilng  industry  have  spe- 
cial expertise  which  is  essmtial  to  the 
development  of  good  legislation  and  I 
urge  them  to  express  their  opinions. 
The  legislation  will  also  be  immediate- 
ly forwarded  to  the  E>epartments  of 
Justice  and  Treasury  for  comment. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  talte  the 
profit  out  of  crime  we  must  attack 


those  profits  directly.  Money  launder- 
ing schemes  are  harming  legitimate  in- 
stitutions while  they  finance  the  de- 
struction of  thousands  of  American 
lives  through  drug  trafflddng.  To  end 
tills  twisted  practice  of  money  laun- 
dering is  the  purpose  of  the  Money 
Laundering  Act  of  1985. 
The  text  reads  as  follows: 

HJl.  1387 

Be  it  enacted  tm  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Sepreaentativea  oj  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaetnbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Money  Laundering 
Act  of  1985." 

ITTLE  I— MOMKTLAUMDERINO 
OFFENSE 

Sk.  101.  (a)  Chapter  95  of  tttle  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"•  ItSC  iasaiirit  of  swiilsij  tiMtniacats 

"(a)  Whoever  conducts  or  causes  to  be 
conducted  a  transaction  or  series  of  trsnssc- 
tions  involving  one  or  more  monetary  In- 
struments In.  through,  or  by  a  finanrlal  in- 
stitution which  is  engaged  to.  or  the  sctivl- 
ties  of  which  affect,  interstate  fioiiiinfrce.  or 
attempts  so  to  do.— 

"(I)  with  intent  to  promote,  manage,  es- 
tablish, carry  on.  or  fscOttate  the  promo- 
tion, mansgement.  fstahHshmwit.  or  csrry- 
ing  on.  of  any  unlawful  activity;  or 

"(2)  with  knowledge  or  reason  to  know 
that  such  monetary  instruments  represent 
income  derived,  directly  or  indtreetly.  from 
sny  unlawful  activity,  or  the  proceeds  of 
such  income. 

"shsll  be  fined  not  more  thsn  $350,000  or 
twice  the  vslue  of  the  monetary  instru- 
ments, whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the 
first  such  offense,  snd  shsll  be  fined  not 
more  thsn  $1,000,000  or  five  tiOfes  the  value 
of  the  monetsry  instruments,  wbldiever  is 
greater,  or  imprtooned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  for  each  such  offense  there- 
after. 

"(b>  As  used  In  this  section— 

"(I)  the  term  'conducts'  tndudes,  but  to 
not  limited  to.  initiating,  conchirtlng,  or  par- 
ticipating in  nosMliirtlng.  initiating,  or  con- 
cluding a  transaction: 

"(3)  the  tem  tnosaetion'  includes,  but  to 
not  limited  to.  a  deposit,  withdrawal,  trans- 
fer between  sooounts,  exchange  of  currency, 
loan,  extension  of  credit,  purchase  or  sole  of 
sny  stock,  bond,  oertiflcate  at  deposit,  or 
other  monetsry  instrument,  or  sny  other 
payment,  transfer,  or  ddtvery  by,  through, 
or  to  a  finsnrial  institution,  by  whatever 
means  effected: 

"(3)  the  term  'monetary  Instruments' 
means  monetary  Instruments  as  defined  in 
section  301(1)  of  the  Cumnqr  and  Foteisn 
Transaettoos  Reporting  Act,  as  revtssd  (81 
U.ac.  1 5S13(aX3»: 

"(4)  the  term  'financial  institution'  means 
flnsndsl  institution  ss  dtflned  In  section 
303(e)  of  the  Currency  and  Foreign  Trans- 
actions Reporting  Act,  as  revised  (31  U.8.C. 
i  5S13(aX3)):  and 

"(6)  Tlie  term  'unlawful  activity'  mesns 
any  set  or  sets  constituting^ 

"(A)  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activity  or 
collection  of  unlawful  debt,  ss  those  terms 
sre  defined  in  section  901(a)  of  the  Orga- 
nised Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  (918  U.&C. 
li  1981-1988): 

"(B)  a  continuing  criminal  entetprise,  ss 
that  term  to  defined  In  section  408  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (31  VAC.  i  848): 


"(C)  sn  offense  under  sny  of  the  following 
provisions  of  title  18.  United  States  Code: 
section  301  (relating  to  bribery),  section  234 
(rdating  to  bribery  in  sporting  contests), 
sections  471-473  (relating  to  counterfeiting), 
section  869  (rdating  to  theft  from  interstate 
shipment)  if  the  offense  to  frionlous.  section 
884  (relating  to  embeslement  from  pension 
snd  welfsre  funds),  sections  891-894  (relate 
Ing  to  extortionate  credit  transsctions).  sec- 
tion 1084  (relating  to  the  transmission  of 
gsmhling  information),  section  1341  (relat- 
ing to  msU  fraud),  section  1343  (relating  to 
wire  fraud),  sectiom  1481-1485  (relating  to 
obscene  matter),  section  1503  (relattog  to 
Obstmction  of  Justice),  section  1510  (relat- 
ing to  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions), section  1511  (relating  to  obstruction 
of  State  or  locsl  law  enfoieement).  section 
1991  (relating  to  interference  with  cora- 
meroe  l>y  tlireats  or  violence),  section  1953 
(relating  to  racketeering  enterprises),  sec- 
tion 1953  (rdating  to  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  wagering  paraphernalia),  section 
1954  (rdating  to  unfsir  welfsre  fund  pay- 
ments), section  1955  (rdating  to  prcrtiiMtion 
of  illegal  gambUng  bustnesaes).  sections  3314 
snd  2315  (rdating  to  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  stolen  property),  sectiom  3341-3348 
(relsting  to  trafficking  in  oontraliand  dga- 
rettes).  or  sections  2421-2424  (rdating  to 
white  slave  traffic): 

"(D>  sn  offense  under  title  29.  United 
States  Code,  section  188  (relating  to  restric- 
tions on  payiaents  snd  loons  to  labor  otganl- 
sations)  or  section  SOKc)  (rdating  to  embes- 
dement  from  union  funds):  or 

"(C)  an  offense  involving  the  feknious 
manufacture,  importation,  reoehring,  con- 
cealment, blaring,  sdling,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing in  naraotic  or  other  dangerous  drugs, 
punishable  under  sny  law  of  the  United 


"(c)  Tlie  provisions  of  thta  section  atisU  be 
liberally  constniwl  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purpose. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  thto  section  shall  super- 
sede sny  pcovlskm  of  Federal.  State  or  other 
law  «»wp««ti«f  criminal  penalties  or  affording 
dva  remedies  in  addition  to  those  provided 
form  thto  section. 

"(e)  moiatians  of  thto  section  shall  be  m- 
vcstigsted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  Drag  BufOncBMnt  AAmtnMnr 
tion,  and  the  Intemsl  Revenue  Servtoe.  as 
appropriate. 

"(f)  Tliere  to  extraterritorial  Jurisdietion 
over  the  conduct  prohibited  by  thto  seo- 


(b)  "The  table  of  sections  at  the  begtimlng 
of  chapter  98  of  title  IS  to  smendwl  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUovIng  new  item: 
"1958.  Laundering  of  monetary  Instni- 
ments". 
TITLK  n— CURRENCT  AND  FOREIOM 

TRANSACTIONS     REPORTING     ACT 

AMENDMBVTS 

8k.  301.  Section  5318  of  title  31,  United 

States  Code,  to  smended— 
(1)  by  iMeitlng  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  5318.**: 
(3)  by  taisertliw  ".  except  as  provided  in 

subsection  (cr  before  the  semicolon  at  the 

end  of  parapat^  (IV, 

(3)  by  striking  out  "snd"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3): 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  ss 
paragraph  (4): 

(5)  by  inserting  sfter  paragraph  (3)  the 
following: 

"(SXA)  examine  any  books,  papers, 
records,  or  other  dsU  of  domestic  finanriol 
institutions  pursuant  to  the 
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and  raportlng  requiremenU  under  thte  lub- 
ehspter 

"(B)  Muninon  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
financial  InatltuUon.  or  any  peiaon  having 
pnMiMlnn.  custody,  or  care  of  the  reports  or 
records  required  under  the  subchapter,  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delecate  at  a  time  and  place  named  In 
the  summons  and  to  produce  such  books, 
papers,  records,  or  other  data,  and  to  give 
tcatlmony.  under  oath,  as  may  be  relevant 
or  material  to  such  Inqulnr.  and 

"(C)  take  such  testimony  of  the  officer, 
employee,  or  person  having  possession  of 
the  relevant  reports  or  records,  under  oath, 
as  may  be  relevant  or  material  to  such  In- 
qulnr. and":  and 

(•)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  The  puiposes  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  take  any  action  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  In- 
dude  the  purpose  of  Investigating  any  of- 
fense connected  with  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  this  subchapter,  section  21 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  sec- 
tkm  411  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  or 
chapter  2  of  Public  law  SI-SOS. 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
not  delegate  the  powers  conferred  by  sub- 
section (aXS)  to  an  appropriate  supervising 
agency. 

"(2)  A  summons  may  be  issued  imder  sub- 
section (aXSKB)  only  by,  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  a 
supervisory  level  delegate  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.". 

Sec.  MS.  Section  5319  of  Utle  31,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ",  or  when  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  making  such  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  agency  would  further 
or  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  Secretary's 
supervisory  or  regulatory  functions  under 
this  subchapter". 

Sk^  304.  Section  SS12(a)(S)  of  UUe  31. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
ffdlows: 

"(ft)  'United  States'  means  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and.  when  the  Secretary  prescribes  by  regu- 
lation, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Northern 
Marianas.  American  flamna,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, any  other  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  military  or  diplomat- 
ic establishment". 

TTTLB  m— WIRETAF  AMENDMENTS 

Sk.  301.  Section  2616  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "section  19M  (laundering 
of  monetary  Instruments),"  after  "section 
1305  (prohibition  of  business  enterprises  of 
gambling),"  in  subsection  (c): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (g); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  ss  sub- 
section (1);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion after  subsection  (g): 

"(h)  a  violation  of  section  5323  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code  (dealing  with  the  re- 
porting of  currency  transactions);  or". 

TITU:  IV-RIOHT  TO  FINANCIAL 
PRIVACY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sac  401.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1103 
of  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of 
1978  (12  V&C.  1 3403(c))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"MonncATioii  or  ausiuNX.  Am  maoosDU. 
or  auvsMT  nrouuxioii  ni  aaooaaa:  rd- 
toa 


"(c)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  preclude 
any  financial  Institution,  or  any  officer,  em- 
plojree,  or  agent  of  a  flnandal  Institution, 
from  notifying  a  Oovemment  authority 
that  such  Institution,  or  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  has  Information  which  It  believes 
may  be  relevant  to  a  poaattde  violation  of 
any  sUtute  or  regulation,  and  thereafter 
disclosing  such  Inf oRaatlan  to  that  Qorefn- 
ment  authority,  regardless  of  whether  a 
subpoena,  summons,  search  warrant  or 
formal  written  request  has  been  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  and  any  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder  shall  pre- 
empt any  provision  of  any  constitution,  law, 
or  regulation  of  any  State  or  poUtteal  subdi- 
vision thereof,  as  well  as  any  admlnMrattve 
or  judicial  interpretation  of  sudi  provWon. 
that  Is  not  Mentkal  to  the  pravWons  of  this 
subsection  and  ragulatlooi  thereunder,  and 
that  Is  more  restrictive  of  dlsdosurs  to  a 
Oovemment  authority  ooneemlng  a  possi- 
ble violation  of  any  statute  or  rcgulatlao 
than  the  provisions  of  this  subssctlon  and 
regidatlons  promulgated  thereunder.". 

(b)  Subeectlon  (c)  of  ssetlan  HIT  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12 
VM.C.  I  S41T(c»  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"oooB-run  saiaMSB 

"(c)  Any  flnandal  Ingtltutlon.  or  officer, 
emidoyee.  or  agent  thereof.  maUng  a  disclo- 
sure of  the  nnandal  records  of  a  customer, 
or  Information  contahiwrt  tat  such  reoords, 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  In  good-f atth  upon 
a  certificate  by  any  Oovemment  authority, 
or  In  good-faith  belief  that  such  records  or 
Information  may  be  rdevant  to  a  poarihlr 
violation  of  any  statute  or  regulation,  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  customer  for  such  disclo- 
sure or  for  any  ffeUure  to  notify  the  custom- 
er of  such  disclosure.".* 


RX7LBB  OP  THE  8BLBCT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AOINO  FOR  THE  99TH 
CONGRBB8 

(Mr.  ROTBAL  a«ked  and  wu  given 
penniailon  to  extend  his  renuurks  at 
thla  point  in  tlie  RaooiB  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr,  ^leaker,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XI.  clause  Ma)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at- 
tached is  a  signed  copy  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aslnc  for  publication  in  the 

CONOBBSIONAL  RKOBD: 


RuLBs  or 
Aonra,  AS 
CoiMUSS.  lax 


on 

FtoauAST  1985,  99xh 
ton 


omoBocnoM 

The  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  was  established  on  October  1  1974 
when  the  amendment  to  H.  Res.  988.  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974, 
was  adopted  by  the  House.  The  amendment 
was  subsequently  Incorporated  In  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representattvee  as  Rule  Z. 
6(g),  which  reads  as  follows: 

(g)  There  shaQ  be  in  the  House  the  per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which 
shall  not  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  but 
which  shall  have  jurisdiction. 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  the 
older  American.  Including  but  not  limited  to 


Income  malnteneanoe.  housing,  health  (In- 
cluding medical  research),  welfare,  employ- 
ment education,  recreation,  and  participa- 
tion In  family  and  community  life  as  self -re- 
specting dtlsens; 

(2)  to  study  the  use  of  all  practicable 
means  and  methods  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  private  programs 
and  policies  which  wlU  sssM  the  older 
American  In  taking  a  full  part  In  national 
life  and  which  will  encourage  the  utilisation 
of  the  knoiriedge,  aUlls.  special  aptitudes, 
and  abilities  of  older  Americans  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans: 

(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  encour- 
age the  coordlnatlnn  of  both  governmental 
and  private  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
problems  of  aging:  and 

(4)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  or  by  the  White  House 
Oonf  erenoe  on  Aging  relating  to  programs 
or  poUdes  affecting  older  Americans. 

The  Honorable  wmiam  J.  Randall  of  Mis- 
souri was  appointed  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  new  Select  Committee  on  Aging  by 
Speaker  Cart  Albert  on  February  6, 1975. 

The  Honorable  Claude  Pepper  succeeded 
ss  Chairman  on  January  17,  1977.  having 
been  appointed  by  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  Jr. 

The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Roybal  suc- 
ceeded Congreesman  Pepper  as  Chairman 
on  January  1083.  also  having  been  appoint- 
ed by  Speaker  Thomas  P.  ONeill.  Jr. 

In  keeping  with  House  rules  that  commit- 
tees with  membership  of  30  or  more  mem- 
bers have  at  least  4  subcommittees,  the  fol- 
lowing subcommittees  have  been  estab- 
lished: 

Subcommittee  No.  1— Retirement  Income 
and  Employment  Mr.  Roybal.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Tauke,  Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Subcommittee  No.  2.— Health  and  Long- 
Term  Catn,  Mr.  Pepper.  Chairman.  ICr. 
Regula.  Ranking  Mlnwlty  Member. 

Subcommittee  No.  3— Housing  and  Con- 
sumer Interests,  Mr.  Bonker,  Chairman,  Mr. 
Hammerschmldt        Ranking        Minority 


Subcommittee  No.  4— Human  Services. 
Mr.  Blaggl.  Chairman.  Ms.  Snowe.  Ranking 
Minority  Member. 


anu  wo.  1. 


PBOViaioira 


(a)  JtalM  of  Ou  House— The  Rules  of  the 
House  are  the  rulee  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  Its  suboommlttees 
so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  Is  a  motion  of  high 
privilege  In  committee  and  subcommittee. 

(b)  AMthoritg  to  tU  and  oei— For  the  pur- 
poee  of  carrying  out  any  of  Its  functions  snd 
duties  under  House  Rules  Z  snd  ZL  the 
committee  is  authorised  to— 

(1)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  in  srilnn.  has  ree—sert.  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(2)  require,  subject  to  Committee  Rule  8, 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  It  deems  necessary.  The  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  any  member  designat- 
ed by  such  chairman,  may  administer  oaths 
to  any  witness. 

(c)  /aoesMffoMoiu— The  committee  is  au- 
thorised at  any  time  to  consider  such  Inves- 
tigations and  studies  as  It  may  consider  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
responslbiUties  under  Rule  X  and  (subject 
to  the  adoption  of  an  expense  resolution)  to 


incur  expenses  (indudlng  travel  expenses) 
In  connection  therewith. 

(d)  Application— Each  subcommittee  of 
the  committee  is  a  part  of  the  conunittee 
and  is  subject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  committee  and  to  its  rules  so  far  as 
applicable.  Except  where  the  terms  "full 
committee"  and  "subcommittee"  are  specifi- 
cally referred  to,  the  following  rules  shall 
apply  to  the  Select  CkHnmlttee  on  Aging  and 
Its  subcommittees  as  well  ss  to  the  respec- 
tive chairmen. 

Buu  MO.  s.  aaouuui  Ain>  sracuu.  mxbtiiigs 

(a)  tUgiUar  Meeting  Oayt— The  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Aging  shall  meet 
on  the  First  Thursday  of  each  month  at  2:00 
pjn.  exc^>t  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  adjourned  or  recessed,  except  that 
regular  meetings  shall  be  cancelled  when 
they  conflict  with  meetings  of  either  party's 
caucus  or  conference.  The  chairman  is  au- 
thorised to  dispense  with  a  regular  meeting 
or  to  change  the  date  thereof. 

(b)  Special  Meeting$—TtM  Chairman  may 
call  additional  meetings  when  circumstances 
warrant.  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  requested  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  House  Rule  ZI  2(c).  Subcom- 
mittees shaU  meet  at  the  call  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen. 

RULE  MO.  S.  raOCBDOXB  fOB  HXAaniGS  AMD 
■OBTIHOS 

(a)  Open  meetingt  and  hearing*— An 
meetings  and  hearings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee.  In  open 
session  and  with  a  majority  present  deter- 
mines by  a  rollcall  vote  that  all  c»-  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  or  hearing  on 
that  day  shaU  be  dosed  to  the  public.  AU 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee 
shall  also  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Rule  ZI  (2Xg)  (1) 
and  (2). 

(b)  Xffenda— Every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, unless  prevented  by  unusual  circum- 
stances, shall  be  provided  an  agenda  at  least 
3  rmXmnAmr  days  (cxdudlng  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days snd  legal  holidays)  prior  to  each  meet- 
ing or  heuing  explaining— 

(1)  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  or  hearing: 
and 

(3)  the  names,  tiUes,  background  and  rea- 
sons for  the  appearances  of  any  witness. 
The  minority  staff  may  be  reqwnsible  for 
providing  the  same  information  on  wit- 
nesses whom  the  minority  may  request 
The  Chairman,  with  the  consent  of  the 
raidUng  Minority  Member,  may  waive  the  3 
calendar  day  requirement. 

(c)  Ranking  Majorltg  Member  to  Pretide— 
If  the  chairman  Is  not  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  ma]<Hlty  (m  the  committee  who  Is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(d)  OoofdinoMon- In  order  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  may  coordinate 
committee  facilities  and  hearing  plans,  each 
subcommittee  chairman  shall  notify  him  of 
any  hearing  plans  at  least  two  weeks  In  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  commencement  of  hear- 
ing. Indudlng  the  date,  place,  subject 
matter,  and  the  names  of  witnesses,  willing 
and  unwilling,  who  would  be  called  to  testi- 
fy. Including,  to  the  extent  he  Is  advised 
thereof,  witnesses  whom  the  majority  mem- 
bers may  request  The  minority  members 
shaU  supply  the  names  of  witnesses  they 
Intend  to  call  to  the  chairman  of  the  fuU 
ocmunlttee  or  subcommittee  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

(e)  Publie  notice— The  chairman  of  the 
committee  shall  make  public  announcement 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 

aMttI    O— Wi -W  tPl.  :»i 


hearing  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hearing.  If  the  chairman 
determines  that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin 
the  hearing  sooner,  he  shall  make  the  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(f)  Sybeommittee  luaring$—A  subcommit- 
tee holding  hearings  In  the  field  may  hold  a 
hearing  on  any  matter  that  Is  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction,  whether  or  not  the 
matter  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  Hxed  for 
that  subcommittee. 

(g)  Investigative  Aearinffs— Investigative 
hearings  held  by  the  committee  shsll  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
ZI2(k). 

(h)  Broadcast  of  Aeariaoe— When  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
an  open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  commit' 
tee  may  be  covned.  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
television  broadcasts,  radio  broadcasts,  and 
still  photography,  or  by  any  sudi  methods 
of  coverage,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Rule  ZI,  3.  In  order  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraiA.  (v  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  standard  of  dignity,  propriety 
and  decorum,  the  committee  may  order 
such  alteration,  ctirtallment  or  dlscontfam- 
ance  of  coverage  as  It  detendnes  necessary. 

(1)  Publie  reeord-A  abenoKxapble  record 
of  aU  testimony  shaU  be  kept  of  pubUc  bear- 
ing and  shall  be  made  available  on  such 
conditions  ss  the  chairman  may  prescribe, 
auu  MO.  «.  aaaaauma  or 


(a)  Procedure— A  committee  member  may 
question  a  witness  only  wbea  lecognlaed  by 
the  ch#«""»"  for  that  purpose.  In  accord- 
ance with  House  Rule  ZI  3(jX2).  eadi  eom- 
mlttee  member  may  request  op  to  5  minutes 
to  question  a  witness  In  any  hearing  until 
each  member  who  so  desires  has  had  such 
opportunity.  Unto  aU  sudi  requests  have 
been  satisfied,  the  chairman  shall.  Insofar 
as  practlcalde,  recognised  altematdy  on  the 
basis  of  seniority  those  majority  snd  minori- 
ty members  present  at  the  time  the  bearing 
was  called  to  order  and  others  on  the  bads 
of  their  arrival  at  the  bearing.  Thereafter, 
additional  time  may  be  extended  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  chairman. 

(b)  Statements— Witnesses  appearing 
before  the  committee  shall,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, submit  written  statements  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  In  advance  of  their  ap- 
pearance. 

(c)  Scheduling  of  witnesses— Whenever 
any  hearing  Is  conducted  by  the  mmmlttef 
upon  any  measure  or  matter,  every  effort 
shall  be  made  to  Insure  broad  representa- 
tion from  Interested  groups  and  Indhrlduals 
in  order  to  insure  a  balanced  hearing  record 
faithfully  representative  of  all  views,  both 
pro  and  ccm.  on  such  measure  or  matter. 

(d)  JHnorUy  witnenes  The  minority 
party  members  of  the  cnmmlttce  shall  be 
entitled,  upon  request  to  the  dialrman  by  a 
majority  of  them  before  the  completion  of 
the  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  selected  by  the 
minority  to  testify  with  rsspeet  to  that 
measure  or  matter  during  at  least  one  day 
of  heartaig  thereon. 


BULSIIO.  s. 

(a)  In  general— A  member  may  vote  by 
proxy  on  any  measure  or  matter  before  the 
committee  and  on  any  amendment  or 
motion  pertaining  thereto. 

(b)  Limitations— A  proxy  shall  be  In  writ- 
ing and  be  signed  by  the  member  granting 
the  proxr.  It  shall  show  the  date  and  time 
of  day  It  was  signed  and  the  date  for  iriildi 
It  Is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the 
proxy  Is  given.  Each  proxy  authorlnttion 
shall  state  that  the  member  Is  absent  on  of- 


ficial business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
preeent  and  shaU  be  limited  to  the  date  and 
the  specific  measure  or  matter  to  which  It 
applies;  and.  unless  It  states  otherwise.  It 
ShaU  apply  to  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  to  the  measure  or  matter. 
■OLS  no.  s.  susrosMA  rowss 

(a)  Authoritw  to  issue  subpoenas— A  sub- 
poena may  Ite  authorised  and  Issued  by  the 
committee  In  the  conduct  of  any  Investiga- 
tion or  series  of  tanestlgattais  or  sctlvttles, 
only  when  authorised  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  voting,  a  majority  being  present 
The  power  to  authorise  and  issue  subpoenas 
may  be  delegated  to  the  rhaliman  of  the 
committee  pursuant  to  such  rules  snd  under 
sudi  llmltatlaos  as  the  committee  may  pre- 
scribe. Authorised  snhpofnas  dun  be  allied 
Iv  the  etaalrman  of  the  cwnmltter  or  any 
member  dedgnatrrt  by  the  cnmmlttac.  The 
provisions  of  House  Rule  ZI  (2Xm)  shaU 
apply  to  the  operstton  of  this  Role. 

(b)  SnfintemeiU  of  subpoenas  Compll- 
anoe  with  any  subpoenas  issued  by  the  oom- 
mfttee  may  be  enforced  only  as  authorised 
by  the  House. 

Buis  no.  1.  uummiia  rnsucAXions 

(a)  Reports— No  report  staff  study  or 
other  document  whldi  contains  findings, 

^  poUey  mcrwimmdstlnns  or  sug- 
or  which  purports  to  exptcm  pub- 

conmtttee  may  be  rdeased  to  the  piAUe  or 
toed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  unlem  ap- 
proved by  a  BBsiority  of  the  committee  at  a 
meeting,  a  quorum  bdng  present 

(b)  AdditUmal  views-U.  at  the  time  of  ap- 
proval  of  any  measure  or  matter  by  the 
«w»miiti«*,  sny  member  of  the  fommlttee 
ghres  notice  of  Intention  to  file  supplemen- 
tal, minority,  or  additional  views,  that 
member  staan  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  falrri*"'  days  (exdudliw  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  In  which  to  fDe 
sudi  views,  in  writing  and  signed  by  that 
member,  with  the  derk  of  the  committee. 
AU  audi  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  mem- 
bem  of  the  ««— i««ttt#i».  ■nan  lie  Included 
within,  and  shaQ  be  a  part  of.  the  report  ap- 
proved by  tlw  conunittee  with  resped  to 
that  measure  or  matter.  The  report  of  the 
i««— «««**—  upon  that  measure 
shall  be  printed  in  a  sin^  votan 

(1)  ShaU  hidude  aU  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  whldi  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  fUing  of  the 
report  and 

(2)  ShaU  bear  upon  Ms  cover  a  redtal  that 
■ny  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addl- 
tlonal  views  are  Inrtnrtwd  as  part  of  the 
report 

(c)  OOier  reports— Anj  report  daff  stady 
or  other  document  printed  by  the  commttr 
tee  for  rdease  to  the  publie  and  not  ap- 
proved by  the  committer  sbaU  bear  on  Its 
cover  the  f oUowlng  disdatmer  "This  docu- 
ment has  been  printed  for  mfotmatkmal 
purposes  only.  It  does  not  niMesi,nt  either 
ff^MJhif  or  rt^?'""**'"**"'""  adopted  by 
this  Committee." 

BULB  MO.  S.  QOOSUIB 

(a)  In  peneraJ-One-third  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  ShaU  constitute  a  quoram 
of  the  committee  for  the  pmpoae  of  conven- 
ing meetlngi  and  conducting  buslnem  (other 
than  for  the  cofvlderatlan  of  any  reports 
measure  or  rtT*"'*— "*■**'*'  and  voting  on 
the  authorisation  of  subpoenas  and  on  the 
dosing  of  bearings  and  budnsas  Bseetings  to 
the  public).  Tlie  provislans  of  Houae  Rule 
ZI  (2Xf )  shaU  also  apply  to  the  operation  of 
this  rale. 
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(b)  QitOTwn  for  taking  (e«Mmony— Two 
memben  shmll  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receivinc  evidence. 

(c)  PoinU  of  onUr— Any  committee 
member  present  at  a  committee  meetlnc 
may  maiie  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  under  the  conditions  set  forth 
In  this  rule,  but  a  quorum  shall  be  deemed 
present  unless  a  member  objects  to  the 
transaction  of  business  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  quorum. 

lULB  HO.  t.  KOLLCAUS 

A  roUcall  of  the  memben  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 

Kuu  no.  10.  comfrms  axcoKDS 

OeneTally— <a)  The  committee  shall  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  committee  action 
which  shall  Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  roUcall  vote  is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  each  such  rollcall 
vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the  commit- 
tee for  inspection  by  the  public  at  reasona- 
ble times  in  the  offices  of  the  committee.  In- 
formation so  available  for  public  Inspection 
shall  include  a  description  of  the  amend- 
ment, motion,  order  or  other  proposition 
and  the  name  of  each  Member  voting  for 
and  each  Member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  thoae  Members  present  but  not 
voting,  (b)  All  committee  hearings,  records, 
data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  Member  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chairman  In  consultation  with  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

■ULI  HO.  11.  COMmTRB  BODOKT 

(a)  Preparation— The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  prepare,  after  consultation 
with  the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  a  budget  for  the  com- 
mittee which  shall  Include  an  adequate 
budget  for  the  subcommittees  to  discharge 
their  responsibiUties. 

(b)  itpfrrowii— After  the  budget  has  been 
approved  by  the  majority  caucus,  the  chair- 
man shall  submit  It  to  the  full  committee 
for  consideration  at  a  meeting,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

■OU  RO.  IS.  TRAVB. 

(a)  In  general— Any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  Initiate  travel  requests  to  In- 
clude travel  requests  for  staff  personnel. 

(b)  LimitoMoiu— Travel  requests  originat- 
ing In  a  subcommittee  must  be  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Re- 
quests for  travel  by  minority  members  or 
minority  staff  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. All  travel  entailing  the  use  of  com- 
mittee funds  Is  subject  to  the  final  approval 
of  the  chairman. 

BULB  HO.  IS.  STAFF 

(a)  In  generai— except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed by  House  Rule  XI,  clauses  5  and  6.  the 
staff  of  the  committee  shall  be  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  fuD 
committee  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
he  may  assign. 

<b)  iliUAority— The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  have  authority  to  hire  and 
discharge  employees  of  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and  of 
subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
provaL 

(c)  New  positions— No  authorization  for 
the  creation  of  new  positions  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  first  approved  by  the  majority 
caucus  and  subsequently  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee,  a  quorum  being  present. 


lOlB  HO.  14.  AMXHSKBHTt  OT  BULIS 

(a)  tn  general— The  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee may  be  modified,  amended,  or  repealed 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  voting  at 
a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  Is  present 

(b)  LimiteMons— Written  notice  of  any 
proposed  change  shall  be  provided  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  not  leas  than  S 
calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days and  legal  public  holidays)  before  the 
meeting  date  on  which  such  change  la  to  be 
considered. 

BULB  HO.  IS.  SUBOOmtmBBS 

(a)  JTstoMiskmenl— There  shall  be  four  (4> 
subcommittees  with  which  shall  have  as- 
signed or  fixed  juriadicUons, 

(b)  Sia«$  and  raMos— The  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  shall  consult  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  with  respect  to  the 
siae  of  each  subcommittee,  with  due  regard 
for  the  preference  of  members  for  subcom- 
mittee assignments,  except  that  party  repre- 
sentation on  each  subcommittee  shall  be  no 
leas  favorable  to  the  majority  party  than 
the  ratio  for  the  fuU  committee. 

(c>  Ex  q01c<o  memters— The  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee shall  be  ex  offldo  members  of  all 
subcommittees.  They  are  authorted  to  vote 
on  subcommittee  matters;  but.  unless  they 
are  regular  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
they  shall  not  be  counted  in  determining  a 
subcommittee  quorum  other  than  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(d)  Non-member  partietpahon—Aay 
member  of  the  committee  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  sitting  with  any  subcommittee 
during  its  hearings  or  deliberations  and  par- 
ticipate therein,  but  shall  not  have  author- 
ity to  vote  on  any  matter,  nor  be  counted 
present  for  the  purpoae  of  qutvum  for  any 
subcommittee  action,  nor.  except  as  the  sub- 
committee chairman  or  a  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  may  permit,  participate  in 
questioning  witnesses  under  the  five  minute 
rule,  nor  raise  points  of  order  unless  such 
member  is  a  member  of  such  subcommittee. 

(e)  ToMk  Force*— The  ehainnan  of  the  full 
committee  may  appoint  task  forces  as  he 
deems  appropriate  and  necessary-  The  party 
representation  of  such  task  forces  shall  be 
determined  in  the  sanie  manner  as  party 
representation  on  suhr<immltteea» 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PDBUC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION POR  THE  99TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HOWARD  Mked  and  waa  given 
permlaaion  to  extend  hia  remarka  at 
thia  point  in  the  Rkx»d  and  to  in- 
clude extimneoua  matter.) 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
compliance  with  dauae  2(a)  of  rule  ZI 
of  the  Rulea  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatlvea.  I  hereby  aubmlt.  for  pub- 
liahlng  in  the  CoMQanaioiiAL  RaoosD, 
the  rulea  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worka  and  Transportation  for  the 
99th  Congress.  These  rules  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  Pebru- 
ary  27. 1985. 

RULXS  or  THB  COMMRTBa  OH  PUBUC  WOBKB 
AHD  TBAHSTOBTATXOH  FOB  THB  MTH  COHOBBSS 

(Adopted  February  27. 1985) 


from  day  to  day.  and  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  first  reading  (In  fuU)  of  a  biU  or 
resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebataUe  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  committees  and  subcommittees. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorised  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  InvesUgatlcms  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ai>- 
promlate  in  the  exercise  of  its  respoosiba- 
itles  under  Rule  X  of  Bouse  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  expense  resolutions 
as  required  by  Rule  XI.  dauae  5  of  House 
Rules)  to  incur  expenses  (induding  travd 
expenses)  In  connection  therewith. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authoriaed  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearteg  of  the  committ^  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  oommlttee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  3  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  under  Rule  X  and  XI 
of  House  Ru'es  during  the  Ooogress  ending 
at  noon  on  January  9  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  SO  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year. 

BULB  HO  n.— BBOULAB  AHB  BPBCIAL  M^mHOB: 


BULB  HO.  I.— QBHBBAL  PBOVIBIOHS 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  Its  committees  and  subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  BM>tlon  to  recess 


(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  flrst  Tuesday  of  every 
month  to  transact  its  business  unless  such 
day  is  a  holiday,  or  Congress  is  In  recess  or 
Is  adjourned.  In  which  case  the  Chairman 
shan  determine  the  regtilar  meeting  day  of 
the  committee  for  that  month.  The  Chair- 
man shall  give  eadi  member  of  the  oommlt- 
tee, as  far  in  advance  of  the  day  of  the  regu- 
lar meeting  as  the  circumstances  make  prac- 
ticable, a  written  notice  of  such  meeting.  If 
the  Chairman  bdlevea  that  the  oommlttee 
will  not  be  considering  sny  Mil  or  reaoluUon 
bef  ot«  the  full  committee  and  that  there  is 
no  other  business  to  be  transacted  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting,  the  meeting  may  be  cancrlled. 
delayed  or  deferred  untQ  such  time  as.  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  may 
be  such  matters  which  require  the  oommli- 
tee's  consideration.  This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  meetings  of  any  subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  caU  and  ocnvene. 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consWWation 
of  any  bUl  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  oom- 
mlttee liustness.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  oom- 
mlttee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
oommlttee  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  those 
members  may  fDe  in  the  offlcea  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request 
shsll  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  derk  of  the  committee 
shaU  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chair- 
man does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting  to  be  held  within  7  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  coounittee  may  file  in 
the  offices  of  the  committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  held,  specifying  the  date  and 
hour  thereof,  and  the  measure  or  matter  to 
be  considered  at  that  special  meeting.  The 


committee  shall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the 
notice,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
notify  all  members  of  the  committee  that 
such  meeting  will  be  hdd  and  inform  them 
of  Its  date  and  hour  and  the  measure  or 
matter  to  be  considered:  and  only  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  specified  in  that  notice  may 
be  considered  at  that  special  meeting. 

(d)  If  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  Is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  Is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  The  committee  may  not  sit,  without 
special  leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a 
measure  for  amendment  under  the  ftve- 
mlnute  rule. 

(fXl)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  each  subcommit- 
tee thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommlt- 
tee.  In  open  session  and  with  a  majority 
present,  determines  by  roll  call  vote  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  person  other  than 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resentatives as  they  may  authorise  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  hss  been  dosed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  doea  not  apply  to  open  commit- 
tee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
clause  4(a)(1)  of  House  Rule  X  or  by  sub- 
paragraph (3)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any 
meeting  that  relates  solely  to  internal 
budget  or  personnd  matters. 

(3)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  doaed  to 
the  public  because  disdosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  a  majority  of  those 
present,  there  being  In  attendance  the  req- 
uisite number  required  under  the  rules  of 
the  committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testimony, 

(A)  may  vote  to  dose  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  dIsHissIng  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  clause 
(gXS)  of  Rule  Vn.  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  dose  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (gX5)  of  Rule  VIL 

No  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  exduded  from  nonpartidpatory  at- 
tendance at  any  hearing  of  the  committee 
or  any  suboimunlttee.  unless  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  by  m*iorlty  vote  au- 
thorise the  committee  or  a  particular  sub- 
committee, for  purposes  of  a  particular 
series  of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of 
legislation  or  on  a  particular  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, to  close  its  hearings  to  members 
by  the  same  procedure  designated  in  this 
subparagraph  for  dosing  hearings  to  the 
public  Provided,  however,  that  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  may  by  the  same  proce- 
dure vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of 
hearings. 

BULB  HO.  ni.— BBOOBSS  AHD  BOLL  CALLS 

(a)  There  shall  be  kept  in  writing  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of 


each  subcommittee,  including  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll 
call  is  demanded.  The  result  of  each  such 
roll  call  vote  shall  be  made  avallaUe  by  the 
committee  for  inspection  by  the  public  at 
reaaonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the  oom- 
mlttee. Information  so  available  for  public 
inspection  shall  Indude  a  description  of  the 
smendment.  motion,  order  or  other  proposi- 
ti<m  and  the  name  of  each  member  voting 
for  and  each  member  voting  against  such 
smendment.  motion,  order,  or  propositian. 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting.  A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by 
one-fifth  of  the  members  present 

(b)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  fllee  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congresslonsl  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  oommlttee:  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

BULB  HO.  IV.— PBOZIBS 

(a)  A  vote  by  any  member  In  the  commit- 
tee or  in  any  subooBomlttee  may  be  cast  by 
proxy,  but  such  proxy  must  be  In  writing. 
Each  proxy  shall  desivaate  the  member  who 
is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorisation  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  thereto:  enept  that  a  member 
may  authorise  a  general  proxy  only  for  mo- 
tions to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural 
matters.  Badi  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  bis  vote 
and  shaU  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum. 

(b)  Proxies  shaU  be  In  the  following  form: 
Hon. 

House  of  Representativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear :  AnUripating  that  I  will 

be  absent  on  offkdal  hiwlnfss  or  otherwise 
unable  to  be  present.  I  hereby  authorise  you 
to  vote  In  my  place  and  stead  In  the  consld- 

nation and  any  amendments  or 

motions  pertaining  thereto. 


Mtember  of  CongrtM*. 

Executed  this  the day  of 

19 .  at  the  time  of pjn./ 


BULB  HO.  v.— POWBB  TO  SIT  AHD  ACT;  SUBPOBIA 


(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules 
X  snd  XI  the  n""™'****,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authoriaed  (subject  to  sub- 
paiagraidi  (bXl)  of  this  paragraph)— 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  sudi  times  and  places 
within  or  without  the  United  Statea.  wheth- 
er the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or 
hss  adjourned,  and  to  bold  such  hearings. 


(3)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  othowlae. 
the  attendance  and  testtanooy  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents 
ss  it  deems  necessary.  The  Chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  membo'  designated  by 
the  Chahinan.may  administer  oaths  to  sny 
witness. 

(bXl)  A  subpoena  may  be  issued  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  under  subpara- 
graph (aX3)  in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  acthrlty  or  series  of  investigations  or 
aeUrities,  only  when  authorised  by  a  nrnjori- 
ty  of  the  members  voting,  a  majority  being 
present  Such  authorised  subpoenas  shall  be 
aigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  oommlttee  or 


by  any  member  deslgnatiwl  by  the  commit- 
tee. If  a  specific  request  for  a  subpoena  has 
not  been  prevkmsly  rejected  by  either  the 
oommlttee  or  a  subcommittee,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee,  after  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minortty  member,  may  au- 
thorise and  Issue  a  subpoena  under  subpara- 
graph (aX3)  in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  activity  or  settee  of  Investlgstlons  or 
actlritleB.  and  sudi  subpoena  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  deemed  a  siil)i>ofua  issued  by 
the  committer.  Whenever  a  subpoens  is 
Issued  under  this  subparagrai^  as  soon  ss 
prsetlcable  thereafter,  the  Chairman  shall 
notify  all  members  of  the  committee  of  such 
actkm. 

(3)  Comidlance  with  any  subpoena  Issued 
by  the  committee  or  subcommittee  under 
subparagraph  (aX3)  may  be  enforced  only 
as  authoriaed  or  direeted  by  the  Bouse. 

(c)  Each  witness  who  has  been  subpoe- 
naed, upon  the  oompletlan  of  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee, 
may  rmort  to  the  office  of  counsd  of  the 
oommlttee.  and  there  sign  appnprlate 
vouchers  for  travd  allowances  and  attend- 
ance f eea.  If  hearings  are  hdd  in  dtles  other 
than  Washington.  D.C.  the  witness  may  oof>- 
tact  the  counsd  of  the  committee,  or  his 
representative,  inlor  to  leaving  the  bearing 
room. 

BUU  HO.  VI.^^UOBUMS 

(a)  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  any  actkm  other  than 
the  dosing  of  a  meeting  pursusnt  to  sub- 
paragraph (f)  or  committee  Rule  n.  the  au- 
thoiWng  of  a  subpoena  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (b)  of  fpn^*****  Rule  V.  the  re- 
pottliw  ot  a  measure  or  recnmmendstlon 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (bXl)  of  commit- 
tee Rule  vm.  and  the  actions  described  m 
subparagraph  (b).  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  Rule. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  membets  of  the  oom- 
mlttee or  a  subcommittee  shall  oonstltute  a 
quorum  for  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  ■ 
lecommendstlon 

(e)  A  majority  of  the  membets  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  approval  of  any  of  the  f dkswlng 

(1)  Ooostnicaon.  alteratkMi.  purdiase  or 
if^^^jfitki  of  a  public  bunding  Involving  an 
expendttuie  in  excem  of  $SO0.O0O  and  lease 
of  space  at  an  average  annual  rental  tn 
excess  of  $500,000  (section  3  of  P X.  93-313. 
40  n.&C.  006). 

(2)  Survey  investigation  of  a  propooed 
project  for  navigation,  flood  eantnd.  and 
other  purposes  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
(section  4  of  the  Rivets  and  HarlMts  Act  o< 
Msrch  4. 1013.  SS  UJB.C.  543). 

(S)  Oonstnietlan  of  a  water  reooutoes  de- 
vdopment  project  by  the  Cotps  of  Eaai- 
neers  with  an  Tft<— *^  Federal  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding $15,000,000  (section  301  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  as  amended). 

(4)  Cootlnuatlao  of  the  autbotlBatlan  of  a 
water  resources  devdopeaent  project  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Cotps  of  Biglneers 
whoe  such  project  has  been  recommended 
for  deauthattaatton  pursusnt  to  the  provl- 
skms  of  section  13  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

(5)  Deletion  of  water  quality  storage  in  a 
FMeral  reservoir  project  where  the  benefHs 
BtttflMitable  to  water  quality  are  ISpment 
or  more  but  not  greater  than  35  percent  of 
the  total  project  benefito  (seetlan  65  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974). 

(6)  Authoriaatlon  of  a  SoQ  Oonservattan 
Service  watoshed  iwojeet  involving  any 
single  structure  of  more  than  4.000  acre  feet 
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of  total  capacity  (aecUon  3  of  P.L.  5M.  83rd 
Congren,  as  amended). 

(d)  Two  members  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taklnt  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence. 

■ULS  Ro.  vn.— HKAama  raocisoan 

(a)  The  Chairman,  In  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman.  In  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any 
measure  or  matter  at  least  one  week  before 
the  commencement  of  that  hearing  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  there  Is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  latter  event  the  chairman  or 
the  subcommittee  chairman  whichever  the 
case  may  be  shall  make  such  public  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Dally  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  shall  promptly  enter 
the  appropriate  information  into  the  com- 
mittee scheduling  service  of  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  as  soon  as  possible  after 
such  public  announcement  is  made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  who 
is  to  appear  before  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  at  least  2  working  days  before 
the  day  of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  and  shall 
limit  his  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
his  statement. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  Upon  announcement  of  a  hearing,  to 
the  extent  practicable  the  Clerk  and  Staff 
Director  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  r  concise 
summary  of  the  subject  matter  (including 
legislative  reports  and  other  material)  under 
consideration  which  shall  be  made  available 
Immediately  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  addition,  upon  announcement  of  a 
hearing  and  subsequenUy  as  they  are  re- 
ceived, the  Chairman  shall  make  available 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  any  offi- 
cial reports  from  departments  and  agencies 
on  such  matter. 

(e)  all  other  members  of  the  oommlttee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearing  or  delibera- 
tions and  may  participate  in  such  hwjlngs 
or  deliberations,  but  no  such  member  who  Is 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  shall 
vote  on  any  matter  before  such  sutioommlt- 
tee. 

(f )  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognised 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  S-mlnute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  ^minute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  members  present  The  ques- 
tioning of  witness  In  both  full  and  subcom- 
mittee hearin«i  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
chaliman.  followed  by  the  ranking  minority 
party  member  and  all  other  memben  alter- 
nating between  the  majority  and  minority. 
In  recognising  members  to  question  wit- 
nesses in  this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall 


take  into  consideration  the  ratio  of  the  ma- 
jority to  minority  members  present  and 
shall  establish  the  order  of  reoognltion  for 
questioning  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  memben  of  the  majority  nor 
the  members  of  the  minority.  The  chairman 
may  accomplish  this  by  recognising  two  ma- 
jority members  for  each  minority  member 
recognised. 

(g)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  investigative  hearings: 

(1)  The  Chairman  at  an  investigative 
hearing  shaU  announce  in  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  investii^tion. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  oommlttee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  bearina 
may  be  aooompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  Chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  profiaslnnsl 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

<S)  Whenever  it  is  sssftterl  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  bear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person. 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  ifssinn,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  (fX2)  of 
Rule  No.  n,  if  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  there  being  in  atKmrtanpe  the  req- 
uisite number  required  under  the  rules  of 
the  committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testimony,  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person;  and 

(B>  the  oommlttee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  In  open  sesston  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  conunlttee.  a 
majority  being  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  innimlnate  any  perHm. 

In  either  case  the  nommittoe  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  to  nduntarOy 
appear  as  a  witness:  and  reoetve  and  dlwiM 
of  requests  from  such  person  to  subpoena 
additional  witnesses. 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such   person  to  subpoena  additional   wit- 


(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5).  the  Chairman  shall  receive  and  the  oom- 
mlttee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  ooosent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  diseretlon  of  the  oommlttee.  wlt- 
nessss  may  submit  brief  and  perttaient 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  IncliMton  in 
the  record.  The  oommlttoe  Is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(•)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  tsatilmony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  ssssion.  when  au- 
thorlMd  by  the  wmimittiw 

(10)  No  major  investigation  by  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  initiated  without  approval  of 
a  majority  of  such  subcommittee. 

ama  >o.  vxn.— raoc^nnas  roa  aaroamra 
nus  am  BxsoLonoii 

(aXl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  House  any 
measure  approved  by  the  committee  and  to 


take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(3)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  fUed 
within  7  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  Is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  wliich  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  memlierB  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  imme- 
diately to  the  Chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request 

(bXl)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  conunlttee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  oommlttee  was  actually 
present 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  roll  call  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
puldic  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for.  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
ag^bist  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  restdu- 
tlon  shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
cosomittee  shall  indude 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  clause  2(bXl) 
of  Rule  Z  of  the  House  separately  set  out 
and  dearly  identified: 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  section 
•OWa)  of  the  Congresskmal  Budget  Act  of 
1*74.  separately  set  out  and  clearly  idenU- 
fled.  if  the  measure  provides  new  budget  au- 
thority or  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures: 

(3)  the  eetlmat»  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  Act  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (If  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  rfT"""**"^*"*""  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ooverament  Operations  under  clause 
4<exa>  of  Rule  Z  of  the  House  separately 
set  out  and  clearly  identified  whenever  such 
finUnai  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  legislative  oommlttee  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to 
"Tft*^  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions during  the  committee's  deliberations 
on  the  measure. 

(d)  Bsch  report  of  the  oommlttee  on  each 
Mil  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  oommlttee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bOl  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion Into  law  may  have  an  Inflationary 
Impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operatkm 
of  the  national  economy. 

(e)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
a^WWf'  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  leas  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  in  which  to  fOe  such  views.  In 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  wimmittfm  All  such  views 
so  fQed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shaU  be  included  within,  and  shall  be 
a  part  of.  the  report  fDed  by  the  committee 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  oommlttee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  sin^  volume 
which- 
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(1)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report  and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  lU  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graph (c)  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 

This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplements!,  minor- 
ity, or  addiUooal  views  has  heea  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(fXl)  All  OMnmittee  and  subcommittee 
prints,  reports,  documents,  or  other  materi- 
als, not  otherwise  provided  for  under  Rule 
vm.  that  purport  to  express  publicly  riews 
of  the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees or  members  of  the  committee  or  its  sub- 
committees shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  prior  to  print- 
ing and  distribution  and  any  meml>er  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  views  in- 
cluded as  part  of  such  material  prior  to 
printing,  release  and  distribution  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (e)  of  this  rule. 

(3)  No  committee  or  subcommittee  docu- 
ment containing  riews  other  than  those  of 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
ShaU  be  published  without  approval  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee. 

auu  so.  iz.— ovxasiOBT 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances whidi  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  or  changes  in 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
there  shall  be  in  conformity  with  Rule  ZV  a 
Sulicommittee  on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight 

(b)  The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee with  legislative  authority  shall  coop- 
eratively review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
and  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  entities  having  respon- 
sibilities in  or  for  the  administration  and 
execution  thereof,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  laws  and  the  programs  there- 
undM'  are  being  Implemented  and  carried 
out  In  aocordattce  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  and  whether  stich  programs 
should  be  continued,  curtailed,  or  eliminat- 
ed. In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations and  Oversight  snd  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  with  legislative  authority 
shall  cooperatively  reriew  and  study  any 
conditions  or  circumstances  which  may  indi- 
cate the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting 
new  or  additional  legislation  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee  (whether  or  not 
any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  introduced 
with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  undertake  future  research  snd 
forecasting  on  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 


tion of  the  committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  shall  in  no 
way  limit  the  responsibility  of  the  subcom- 
mittees from  carrying  out  their  oversight  re- 
sponsibiliUes. 

(c)  The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee with  legislative  authority  shall  coop- 
eratively reriew  and  study  on  a  continuing 
basis  the  impact  or  probable  impact  of  tax 
policies  affecting  subJecU  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  oommlttee. 


aoucHO. 
PBomAMs; 


or  ooHmnmo 
MTPROvmom 


(a)  The  committee  shall,  in  its  consider- 
ation of  all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  iU  Jurisdiction, 
insure  that  appropriations  for  continuing 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of  the 
programs  and  aetiritles  involved.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraiAi  a  Oovemment 
agency  includes  the  organisational  units  of 
government  listed  in  clause  7(d)  of  Rule 
Zm  of  House  Rules. 

(b)  The  oommlttee  shall  reriew.  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  iU 
Jurisdkstioos  for  which  appropriatlans  are 
not  made  aT'"M*"r  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified  so 
that  appropriations  therefor  would  be  made 
annually. 

(c)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  before 
March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (1)  Its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  whidi  are 
within  iU  Jurisdietion  or  functions,  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorised 
in  all  Mils  and  residutlons  within  IU  Juris- 
diction which  it  intends  to  be  effective 
during  that  fiseal  year. 

(d)  As  soon  as  praeticalde  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  agreed  to.  the  oommlttee  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdivide 
any  allocations  made  to  it  in  the  Joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  resolution,  snd 
prompUy  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House,  in  the  manner  provided  by  sectkm 
302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  is  directed  in 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconclHatlwi 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both) 
to  the  House  or  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  in 
accordance  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

BULK  ao.  XI.— BBOAOcumio  or  oomanB 


(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to  pro- 
ride  a  means,  in  conformity  with  acceptable 
standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, by  which  committee  hearings,  or  com- 
mittee meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast  and  still  photography, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage— 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment  and 
infonnation  of  the  general  public,  on  the 


basis  of  accurate  and  impartial  news  cover- 
age. reganUng  the  operatloas.  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislaUve 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  issues,  and  other  matteis 
before  the  House  and  Its  committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 

(3)  for  the  devdopraent  of  the  perspective 
and  imderstandlng  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  fanctian  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

DftCDv* 

(b)  In  addition,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  tdevisiaa  tapes  snd 
tdevisian  film  of  any  coversce  under  this 
dause  shaQ  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use.  as  partisan  pdltical  rsmpaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  Is  further,  the  intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  genersl  conduct  of  eadi  meeting 
(whether  of  a  bearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  dause.  by  tderisian 
broadcast  radio  broadcast  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, and  the  peiaonal  bdmvlar  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Govern- 
ment officials  and  personal,  witnesses,  tde- 
vision.  radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  snd 
the  general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other 
meeting  shaD  be  in  strict  confocmlty  with 
the  observance  of  the  aoceptaUe  stsndards 
of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  snd  decorum 
tradltlaaally  observed  by  the  House  in  its 
operatioos  and  shall  not  be  sudi  ss  to— 

(1)  distort  the  obJecU  end  purposes  of  the 
hearings  or  other  meeting  or  the  aetiritles 
of  rwTW"*****  members  In  conneetlon  with 
that  heariiv  or  meeting  or  In  connection 
with  the  general  work  of  the  committee  or 
of  the  House:  or 

(2)  cast  discredit  at  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  committee,  or  sny  member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  committee,  or  sny 
member  into  disRvute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
and  meettivs  by  tdevlskm  broadcast  radio 
broadcast  or  stffl  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  House  snd  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisioos.  and 
requirement  of  this  clause. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  of  the  House  Is 
open  to  the  public  that  oonomittee  may 
permit  by  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
that  hearing  oi*  meeting  to  be  covered,  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  television  broadcast 
and  still  photography,  or  by  any  of  sudi 
methods  of  coverage,  but  (mly  under  such 
written  rules  as  the  committee  may  adopt  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes.  provMons. 
snd  requirementa  of  this  danae:  PrmUM. 
however.  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  shsll  determine,  in  his  or  her  dis- 
dvtion.  the  number  of  television  and  still 
cameras  permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting 
room. 

(fXl)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  <rf 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  ss  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
■hall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  spons(»shlp. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  oommlttee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcssting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  sny  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  stiU 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
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covered  and  all  microphonet  UMd  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  Thli  mbparacraph  la  tupple- 
mentary  to  aubparacrmph  (gXS)  or  Rule  VII. 
relatlnc  to  the  protection  of  the  rlchts  of 
wltnenes. 

(3)  The  allocation  among  the  televialon 
media  of  the  poaltiona  of  the  number  of  tel- 
evision cameras  permitted  by  a  committee 
or  subcommittee  chairman  In  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
fair  and  equitable  procedures  devised  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tel- 
evision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obatruct  unnecessary  the  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
Installed  in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in 
session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobellghts. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  Install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government.  In  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  the 
meeting  at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art 
of  television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newsplctures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  chairman  for 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  ciir- 
rently  accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  prdvldlng  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Peraoimel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

BOLK  NO.  XII.— COMIITTTII  AMD  SOBOOmUTTSX 
BUDOBIS 

(a)  The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee,  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
minority  membership  of  the  committee, 
shall,  for  each  session  of  the  Congress,  pre- 
pare a  consolidated  committee  budget.  Such 
budget  shall  include  necessary  amounts  for 
staff  peraoimel.  for  necessary  travel,  investi- 


gation, and  other  expenses  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees. 

(b)  AuthoriSiitlon  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional or  unforeseen  committee  and  subcom- 
mittees' expenses  may  be  procured  by  one 
or  more  additional  expense  resolutions  proc- 
essed In  the  same  manner  as  set  out  herein. 

(c)  The  Chairman  or  any  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  may  initiate  necessary  travel 
requeaU  as  provided  in  Rule  XIV  within  the 
limlU  of  the  consolidated  budget  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  the  Chairman  may 
execute  necessary  vouchers  thereof. 

(d)  Once  monthly,  the  Chairman  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rouse  Adminis- 
tration, in  writing,  a  full  and  detailed  ac- 
counting of  all  expenditures  made  during 
the  period  since  the  last  such  accounting 
from  the  amount  budgeted  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. Such  report  shall  show  the  amount 
and  purpose  of  such  expenditure  and  the 
budget  to  which  such  expenditure  Is  attrib- 
uted. A  copy  of  such  monthly  report  shall 
be  available  In  the  committee  office  for 
review  by  members  of  the  committee. 

am 


member  shall  appoint  more  than  one  person 
pursuant  to  the  above  provlsioas. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  <3)  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  House  Rule  ZI  \xn\tm  such  staff 
positions  are  made  avaUaUe  pursuant  to  a 
prtanary  or  additional  expense  resolution. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  by  the  above  provi- 
sions, the  professional  and  clerical  members 
of  the  subcommittee  staffk  shall  be  appoint- 
ed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  remu- 
neration detennlhed  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  in  ooasultation  with  and  with  the 
approval  of  a  malorlty  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman. 

(7)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  dtrecUon  of  the  ebalnnan  of  that 
subcommittee. 


BOLS  MO.  XIII. 

soBoomnmB  STAvr 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  In  such 
manivfr  as  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  shall  determine  within  the 
budget  approved  for  such  purposes:  Provid- 
ed, however,  that  no  minority  staff  person 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds that  paid  his  or  her  majority  party 
staff  counterpart. 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee or  to  the  minority  under  the 
aix>ve  provision  shall  be  appointed  and  may 
be  removed,  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined by  the  Chairman. 

(c)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
ranking  minority  party  memlier  of  the  fuU 
committee  who  may  delegate  such  authority 
as  he  determines  appropriate. 

(d)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sulwommlt- 
tee  or  to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

(e)  It  is  intended  that  the  skills  and  expe- 
rience of  all  members  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  be  available  to  all  members  of  the 
committee. 

(fXl)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  committee  is  authorlMd 
to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chalr- 


(2)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
standing  subcommittee  im  this  oommlttee  is 
authorised  to  appoint  one  staff  person  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking 
minority  party  member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to 
exceed  (A)  75  per  oentimi  of  the  maximum 
established  in  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  of 
House  Rule  XI;  Provided,  however,  a  staff 
person  appointed  by  a  ranking  minority 
member  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  that  paid  his  or  her  majority 
party  staff  counterpart 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  shall 
apply  to  six  subcommittees  only,  and  no 


Bou  no.  xnr.— TBAVB.  or  i 
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(a)  CoMlsfent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lutions ss  may  have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
vislans  of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
rtmrntiMmm  mcmbeti  and  staff.  Travel  to  be 
reimbursed  tnm  funds  set  aside  for  the  f  uU 
committee  for  any  member  or  any  staff 
member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior 
autboriMtlan  of  the  chairman,  Travel  may 
be  autborlMd  by  the  chairman  for  any 
member  and  any  staff  member  in  connec- 
tion with  the  atffnrtanffe  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  of  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  and  meetinai.  conferences,  and 
investigations  which  involve  activities  or 
subject  matter  under  the  general  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  oommlttee.  Before  such  authori- 
ntlon  is  given  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Chairman  in  writing  the  f  oUowlnr 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  Is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  to  be  made; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seal- 
ing authorisation. 

(b)  In  the  ease  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  Investigations  Involv- 
ing activities  at  subject  matter  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorisation  must  be 
obtained  from  the  suboommlttee  chairman 
and  the  Chairman.  Such  prior  authorisation 
shall  be  given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon 
the  representation  by  the  applicable  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  writing  setting 
forth  those  items  enumerated  in  (1).  (3).  (3). 
and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  and  in  addltlim 
thereto  setting  forth  that  subcommittee 
funds  sre  available  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  person  or  persons  being  authorised  by 
the  suboommlttee  chairman  to  undertake 
the  travel  and  that  there  has  been  a  compli- 
ance where  applicable  with  Rule  vn  of  the 
committee. 

(cXl)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings.  Investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  letfslatlve  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  au- 
thorisation must  be  obtained  from  the 
Chairman,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  subcommittee 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 


Chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chair- 
man, in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
sation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  fDed  in 
a  manner  that  allows  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  wlU 
occur. 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorised 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  Ju- 
risdiction involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorisation  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except 
that  individuals  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
conference  or  meeting)  and  shall  be  limited 
to  members  and  permanent  employees  of 
the  committee. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestlivAlon.  study,  meeting  or  conference 
for  whkdi  travel  outside  the  United  States 
has  lieen  authorised  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (or  members  and  staff 
attending  meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Chairman 
covering  the  activities  and  other  pertinent 
observatlcms  or  information  gained  as  a 
result  of  such  travel,  when  requested  by  the 
Chairman. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
House  and  the  Coonmittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration pertaining  to  such  travel. 

BUU  HO.  XV.— irUllBIB  AMD  JUBISDICnOH  OP 


(a)  There  shall  be  6  standing  subcommit- 
tees. All  proposed  legislation  and  other  mat- 
ters related  to  the  subcommittees  listed 
under  standing  subcommittees  named  lielow 
shall  be  referred  to  such  subcommittees,  re- 
spectivelr. 

( 1 )  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment 

(3)  Subcmnmlttee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Public  BuOdlngs  and 
Grounds 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 

(b)  The  committee  may  provide  for  such 
additional  subcommittees  as  determined  to 
be  appropriate:  Provided,  however,  that 
such  additional  subcommittees  are  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  majority  members  on 
the  committee. 

BOLX  no.  XVI.— POWBBS  AMD  DUTIBS  OP 
SUBCOB 


(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters 
referred  to  it  or  imder  its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possi- 
ble. 


(b)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  so,  may  report  siieh  Mil.  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
such  Mil.  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a 
vote. 

(c)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  sub- 
committee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  ralmrtar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  is  not  in  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  fOed 
with  the  dark  of  the  committee  a  written 
request,  signed  by  a  majmlty  of  the  mcm- 
ben  of  the  suboommlttee.  for  the  reporting 
of  that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  re- 
quest, the  deik  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  notice  of  the  filing  of 
that  request. 

(d)  All  oommlttee  or  subcommittee  rqtorts 
printed  pursuant  to  legislstlve  study  or  in- 
vesUipition  and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  suboonunlttee.  as 
appropriate.  shaU  contain  the  foUowtng  dis- 
claimer on  the  covCT  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  otOdally  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  (or  pertinent  sub- 
committee thereof)  and  may  not  therefore 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  its  mem- 
bers." 

(e)  BUls.  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  upon  the  agenda  of 
the  oommlttee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  where  practicable  shaU  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  committee  in  the  order  in 
whidi  they  were  reported  unless  the  com- 
mittee shall  by  majority  vote  otherwise 
direct.  No  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  considered  by  the  full  committee 
unless  it  has  been  delivered  to  the  offices  of 
all  members  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
meeting,  imless  the  chairman  determines 
that  such  bill  Is  of  such  urgency  that  it 
should  be  given  eariy  considaatladiL  Where 
practicable,  such  bills,  rescdutlons,  or  other 
matters  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  compari- 
son with  present  law  and  a  seetlon-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  of  the  proposed  change. 

BULB  MO.  XVn.— BIPBUUL  OP  LBOISUTIOII  TO 


(a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  investigation,  m 
Other  matter  which  relates  to  a  subject 
listed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  subcom- 
mittee named  in  Rule  XV  referred  to  or  Ini- 
tiated by  the  fuU  oammlttee  shall  be  re- 
ferred by  the  Chairman  to  aU  subcommit- 
tees of  appropriate  jurisdietlan  within  two 
wedu,  unless,  by  majority  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  full  committee,  con- 
sideration is  to  be  by  the  full  committee. 

(b)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  unta  three  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  written  notification  of  such  proposed 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairman  shall  havc  given  written  notice  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  fuU  committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  eadi  subcommittee  that  he 
intends  to  question  such  proposed  referral 
at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  called  for  that  purpose  at 
which  time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the 


majority  members  of  the  committee.  All 
Mils  shsU  be  referred  under  this  rule  to  the 
subcommittee  of  proper  jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  the  author  is  or  is  not  a 
memlier  of  the  subooaualttee.  A  bUl.  resOlu- 
tkm.  or  other  matter  referred  to  a  subcom- 
mittee in  accordance  with  this  rule  may  be 
recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  committee's  direct  consideration  or  for 
lefeience  to  snother  subcommittee. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Role  ZVn  with  respect 
to  any  matter,  the  Chairman  may  refer  the 
matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more  sub- 
committees, consistent  with  Rule  XV,  for 
concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  limitations  in  the  case  of  any  soboom- 
mtttee  after  the  first),  or  divide  the  matter 
into  two  or  more  parts  (refleetliig  different 
subjects  snd  juilsdictlans)  and  refer  each 
sudi  part  to  a  different  subcommittee,  or 
refer  the  matter  to  a  spedal  ad  IMW  suboom- 
mlttee appointed  by  the  Cbalmian  (from 

legUatlve  jurisdietlan)  for  the  vedfk:  pur- 
pose of  considering  that  matter  and  report- 
ing to  the  fun  committee  thereon,  or  aaake 
waA  other  provisions  as  may  be  cousldeied 
apiHopriate. 

BULB  MO.  XVm.— SBIB  SSB  PAKTT  BAXIOS  OH 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  number  of  sub- 
committees snd  their  party  ratios  permit, 
the  slae  of  aU  subcommittees  shall  be  estab- 
llsbedso  that  the  majority  patty  members 
of  the  committee  have  an  equal  number  of 
suboommlttee  assignments:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  member  may  waive  his  or  her 
rii^t  to  an  equal  number  of  subcommittee 
sssignments  on  the  committee;  and  provided 
further,  that  the  majority  party  members 
may  limit  the  number  of  subcommittee  as- 
signments of  the  Chairman  and  the  suboom- 
mittee  dialrman  in  order  to  equaUae  com- 
mittee workloads. 

(b)  On  each  subcommittee  there  shaU  be  a 
ratio  of  majority  party  members  to  minottty 
party  members  whidi  shan  be  no  less  favor- 
able to  the  Baaiorlty  party  than  the  ratio  for 
the  (uD  «n—i»iHti>  In  calcnlaHng  the  ratto 
of  majority  party  ineiiibers  to  minortty 
party  members,  there  shall  be  induded  all 
ex  Q01eto  voting  members  of  the  subeommit- 
teea. 

(c)  Following  shall  be  the  sizes  and  major- 
ity/minoifty  ratkM  for  subcommittees: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Aviation:  (23  mem- 
bers) (13  majoritr.  S  minottty): 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment: (18  members)  (II  majotttr.  7  minori- 
ty); 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Investlgatkms  and 
Ovnsight:  (20  members)  (12  majority;  8  mi- 
nority); 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds:  (13  members)  (8  majority;  5  mi- 
nority); 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion: (29  members)  (17  majority;  12  mlnari- 
ty): 

(8)  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources:  (29 
members)  (17  msjority:  12  minority). 

(d)  The  full  committee  Chairman  shall 
recommend  to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  the 
names  of  those  members  (1)  sdected  by  the 
majority  party  members  of  the  committee 
In  a  manner  determined  by  them,  and  (2)  se- 
lected by  the  minority.  Provided,  however, 
that  rrmmmmdat^A'"  of  conferees  to  the 
Speaker  shall  provide  a  ratio  of  majority 
party  memlwrs  to  minority  party  meiiihers 
which  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  ma- 
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jortty  party  than  the  ratio  for  the  full  com- 
mittee.* 


UM 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  FOR  THE  99TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcoiio  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ac- 
cordance with  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  sutHuit  herewith  for  publica- 
tion in  the  RaooKD  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
were  adopted  by  the  committee  in 
open  session  on  Tuesday.  February  5. 
1985: 

COMMITTB  OK  THE  JUSICIAST.  PaOPO«BD 

Ruus  or  PaoGBMiBB.  Mth  CoMians 

■UUI. 

The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repieaenta- 
tlves  are  the  nilet  of  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  it*  miboMnmittees  with  the 
foUowinc  specific  additions  thereto. 
RULE  II.  coufims  Hnmios 

(a)  The  regtilar  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  the  conduct  of 
its  business  shall  be  on  Tuesday  of  each 
week  while  the  Congress  is  in  seasioo. 

(b)  Additional  meetliws  may  be  caUed  by 
the  Chairman  and  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Committee  may  be  dispensed  with  when.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  Is  no 
need  therefor. 

(c)  At  least  24  hours  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  before  each 
scheduled  Committee  or  subcommittee 
meeting,  each  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  be  furnished  a  list  of 
the  bilKs)  and  subJecUs)  to  be  considered 
and/or  acted  upon  at  the  meeting.  Bills  or 
subjects  not  listed  shall  lie  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  unless  their  consideration  Is  agreed 
to  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(d>  The  Chairman,  with  such  notice  to  the 
ranking  Minority  Member  as  is  practicable, 
may  call  and  convene,  as  be  considers  neces- 
sary, additional  meetings  of  the  Committee 
for  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion pending  before  the  Committee  or  for 
the  conduct  of  other  Committee  business. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  for  such  purpose 
pursuant  to  that  call  of  the  Chairman. 

(e)  Committee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings for  the  transaction  of  buslneas.  i.e.. 
meetings  other  than  those  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony,  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  by  majority  vote,  determines 
otherwise. 

(f )  Every  motion  made  to  the  Committee 
and  entertained  by  the  Chairman  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  upon  the  demand  of  any 
Member,  and  a  copy  made  available  to  each 
Member  present. 

(g)  In  all  subcommittee  proceedings  where 
a  vote  on  a  motion  to  report  a  bill  to  the  full 
Conunlttee  results  in  a  tie,  such  bill  shall  be 
reported  to  the  full  Committee  without  rec- 
ommendation. 

(h)  For  purposes  of  taking  any  action  at  a 
meeting  of  the  full  Committee  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  a  quorum  shall  be  con- 
stituted by  the  presence  of  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee,  except  that  s  full  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 


committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
purposes  of  reporting  a  measure  or  reoom- 
mendation  from  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, dosing  a  meeting  to  the  public,  or 
authorWng  the  Issuance  of  a  subpoena. 

(I)  A  complete  transcript  shall  be  made  of 
any  full  Committee  meeting,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  upon  the  request  of  any  Member  of 
the  Committee  made  before  the  dose  of 
business  of  the  preceding  day.  excluding 
SatuRteys,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays, 
■uu  III.  Hisanras 

(a)  The  Oimmlttee  or  any  subcommittee 
shall  make  public  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  bear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  It  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  that  bearing,  unless  the 
Committee  or  the  suboommlttce  before 
which  such  hearing  Is  scheduled,  deteimlnes 
that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  such  bear- 
ing at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  event  It  shall 
make  puUlc  announcement  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

(b)  Conunlttee  and  subcommittee  bearings 
shaU  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  by  majority 
vote,  determines  otherwise. 

(c)  For  purposss  of  taking  testimony  and 
receiving  evidence  before  any  subcommittee, 
a  quorum  shall  be  constituted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  two  Members.  For  purposes  of 
takkig  testimony  and  receiving  evidence 
before  the  full  Committee,  a  quorum  shall 
be  constituted  by  the  presence  of  10  Mem- 
Xttn. 

(d)  In  the  course  of  any  hearing  each 
Member  shall  be  allowed  Ave  minutes  for 
the  interrogation  of  a  witness  until  such 
time  as  each  Member  who  so  desires  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  question  the  witness. 

sou  IT.  raoxT  vomra 
A  vote  by  any  Member  of  the  Committee, 
with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter  being 
considered  In  the  Committee  or  In  subcom- 
mittee, may  be  cast  by  proxy  If  the  proxy 
authorisation  is  In  writing,  asserts  that  the 
Member  is  absent  on  official  business  or  Is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  (Tommlttee.  dfsignates  the  person 
who  Is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorisation, 
snd  is  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motion  per- 
taining thereto:  except  that  a  Member  may 
authorise  a  general  proxy  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural  matters. 
Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Member  assigning  his  or  her  vote 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  that  the 
proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted 
for  a  quorum. 

RULX  V.  SBOAOCASmro 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee is  open  to  the  public  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be.  may 
permit  that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  cov- 
ered. In  whole  or  In  part,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, under  the  following  rules: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be, conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(3)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  ss  the  case 
may  be,  shall  be  required  against  his  will  to 
be  photographed  at  any  hearing  or  meeting 
or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while  the 
broadcasting  of  that  hearing  or  meeting,  by 
radio  or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At 


the  request  of  any  such  witness  who  does 
not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  radio,  televlskm. 
or  still  photograpby  coverage,  all  lenses 
shall  be  covered  and  all  microphones  used 
for  coverage  turned  off. 

(S)  Not  more  than  four  televlskm  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted tai  a  hearing  room.  The  allocatkm 
among  the  televiston  media  of  tlie  positions 
of  the  number  of  televistan  cameras  permit- 
ted in  a  hearing  room  shall  be  In  aooordanoe 
with  fair  and  equitable  procedures  devised 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Televiston  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  tbeqiaoe  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evldenoe  or  testi- 
mony and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
subooouBlttee.  as  the  case  may  be.  or  the 
vtstMUty  of  that  witness  and  that  Member 
to  ead>  other. 

(5)  Televislan  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  tbe  bearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(S)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  televlsian  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
Installed  In.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  Coramlttee  or  subcommit- 
tee, ss  the  case  may  be.  is  In  session. 

(7)  noodligbts.  spotlights,  and  flashguns 
shall  not  be  used  In  providing  any  method 
of  coverage  of  tbe  hearing  or  meeting, 
except  that  the  television  media  may  install 
addlttonal  lighting  in  the  hearing  room, 
without  cost  to  the  Oovemment.  in  <Hder  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  In  tbe  bear- 
ing room  to  tbe  lowest  level  necesMuy  to 
provide  adequate  televiston  coverage  of  the 
hearing  at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art 
of  televiston  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  pomitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newaplctures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  madia  for  coverage  of 
tbe  heartaig  by  still  photocraphy,  that  cov- 
erage shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  pool  arrangement  devised  by 
the  Standing  Oimmlttee  of  Press  Photogra- 
phers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sully  the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing by  the  other  media. 

(10)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
renUy  accredited  to  the  Press  Photogra- 
phers' Oallery. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  OiJlery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radto  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and 
unobstruslve  manner. 

(b)  Subcommittees  may  authorise  the 
broadcasting  or  photographing  of  any  of 
their  public  hearings  or  meetings  without 
the  specific  permission  of  the  Omunittee. 


auu  VI.  STAmiiro  sttbcos 

(a)  There  shall  be  the  following  seven 
standing  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  as  follows: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law:  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation.  Cltisenshlp,  Admlsston 
of  Refugees.  Treaties  and  International 
Agreements.  Passports,  Admiralty,  other  ap- 


propriate matters  as  referred  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  relevant  oversight. 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Oovemmental  Relations:  Administra- 
tive Law.  Claims  against  the  United  States, 
other  appropriate  matters  as  referred  by 
tbe  Chairman,  and  relevant  oversight 

(I)  Subcommittee  on  Courta.  Civil  Liber- 
ties and  the  Admlnlstratkm  of  Justice:  VA. 
Attorneys  and  MS.  Marshals.  Courts.  Judi- 
cial Ethics.  Prisons.  Paroles.  Patents.  Trade- 
marks. Copyrights,  other  appropriate  mat- 
ten  as  referred  by  the  Cbatainan.  and  rele- 
vant oversight 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constltu- 
ttooal  Rights:  OvQ  RIgbU  and  Ubeitlea. 
other  appropriate  matters  as  referred  by 
the  Chairman,  and  rdevant  oversight 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Oimmerclal  Law:  Antitrust  Judgeships. 
Bankruptcy.  Eoooomic  Regulatkm  general- 
ly, other  appropriate  matters  as  referred  by 
the  CbMinaaa,  and  relevant  oversight 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Crime:  Prevention  of 
Crime.  Drug  Enforcement  Problems  of 
Criminal  Offenders,  other  appropriate  mat- 
ters as  referred  by  the  Chairman,  and  rele- 
vant oversight. 

(7)  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice: 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  Rules  of  CIvU  Procedure,  other 
appropriate  matters  as  referred  by  the 
C%alrman.  and  relevant  oversight 

(B)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  ranking  Minority  Member  thereof  shall 
be  ex  of ficto  Members,  but  not  voting  mem- 
bers, of  each  subcommittee  to  which  such 
Chairman  or  ranking  Minority  Member  has 
not  been  assigned  by  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Ex  offido  Members  shall  not  be 
counted  as  present  for  purposes  of  consti- 
tuting a  quorum  at  any  hearing  or  meeting 
of  such  subcommittee. 

xnu  VII.  powias  ahd  Dnms  or 


Mr.  Cbaio,  for  60  minutes.  March  6. 

Mr.  BaoTHiLL.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LOTT.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKnniKT.  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LxvuNMTOii.  for  6  minutes, 
today. 

[The  followinc  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wbavbr)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:] 

Mrs.  Ccnxors.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnmio,  tot  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsvi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wbiqbt,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Visna  of  Tennessee,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gomam,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OATOOt,  for  30  minutes,  March 
5. 

Mr.  Gatdos,  for  30  minutes,  March 
6. 

Mr.  Stkattoh,  for  60  minutes.  March 
5. 

Mr.  ScHKDBt.  for  60  minutes,  March 
7. 

Mr.  Hatxs,  for  60  minutes,  Mar^  5. 

Mr.  OxPHAivT,  for  60  minutes, 
March  12. 

[The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WoLPB)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:] 

Mr.  Stbattoh,  for  60  minutes,  March 
4. 


Each  subcommittee  is  authorised  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  C^mnmittee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it  or  under  its  Jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcoDunittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  Committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

auu  VIII.  MOMLBGISLATIVX  RXPOSTS 

No  report  of  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee which  does  not  accompany  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  for  consideration  by  the 
House  shall  be  published  unless  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  is- 
suing the  report  shall  have  been  apprised  of 
such  report  and  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  give  notice  of  intentton  to  file  supplemen- 
tal, additional,  or  dissenting  views  as  part  of 
the  report.  In  no  case  shall  the  time  in 
which  to  file  such  views  be  less  than  three 
calendar  days  (exduding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, snd  le^  holidays).* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

[The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  JomrsoH  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlu  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlssl<m 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  RsGULA,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Rbcoro  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,802. 

Mr.  Daub,  immediately  prior  to  vote 
on  HJl.  1251. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Rkx>bo  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,802. 

[The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  JoHiraoH)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter] 

Mr.  MCCOLLXTM. 

.  BCr.  YoxjHG  of  Florida. 

Mr.  KnrDirass. 

Mr.  Fblds. 

Mr.  Gnus  in  three  Instances. 

BCr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  WHrncHURST. 

Mr.  Consna. 

Mr.  GaoTBBKG. 

Mr.  Htds. 

Mr.  RniALOO. 

Mrs.  ScmmoBL 

Mr.  Pauus. 

Vir.  CitAin  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WcAvcR)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  WoLFX. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  ingt.ances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


DimaLL. 

Stauc  in  five  instances, 

Mahtov. 

Dtmallt. 

Bouum. 

Fascbx. 

KASiBntsisa. 

Taixos. 

Hall  of  Ohio. 

COILBO. 
NOWAK. 
WiSB. 

laanw. 


BU4MH  In  two  Instances. 
HoTB.  of  Michigan  in  two  In- 


Mr.Wi 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  RoBiwsoa. 

Mr.Motmr. 

Mr.MAiaui. 

Mr.  Hdtb.  of  HawalL 

Mrs.lAOTS. 

Mr.  "PtmaBkm  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AuCon. 

Mr.  Wbavbl 

Mr.  KiLOBB. 

Mr.  Loimon. 

Mr.  BBiLBraoir. 

Mr.  Fon>  of  Mk-higan 

Mr.  ^**nmM.m  of  noilda. 

Mr.  Dbxums. 

Mr.CONTBBS. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  ftwaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
pjn.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Mcmday.  March 
4, 1985,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tlve  ffwnmunl^^t*'*"*  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


ess.  A  lett«'  tram  the  Dtrector,  Defc 
Security  Assistanoe  Agency,  transmitting 
the  lequlred  infoimatioo  concenitng  the 
Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter  of 
offer  to  France  for  defense  arttdes  estimat- 
ed to  cost  tai  excess  of  $M  mflUon  (Trans- 
mittal No.  8S-11),  pursuant  to  10  UJB.C. 
ISSb.  (96  Stat  1388);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Servtcea. 

636.  A  letter  from  tbe  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  required  infoimatlan  cuinOTnlng  the 
American  Institute  tai  Taiwan's  proposed 
letter  of  offer  to  the  Coordtaaatkn  Cooncfl 
for  North  American  Aftates  for  defense  arti- 
cles fH^^**'^  to  cost  tai  excess  of  8M  mO- 
lion  (Transmittal  No.  18).  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  ISSb.  (96  Stat  1388);  to  tbe  Ocnmlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

637.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
letter  of  offer  to  France  for  defense  arttdes 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $58  mUllan 
(Transmittal  No.   85-11).  pursuant  to   33 
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nJB.C.  IT76(b):  to  the  Coaunittee  on  Foreign 
Affsln. 

6a«.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defenae 
Security  Awitanf»  Agency,  trmmmltting  the 
American  Institute  in  TWwan'a  propooed 
letter  of  offer  to  the  Coordination  Council 
for  North  American  Af f ain  for  defenae  artl- 
dea  and  aervloea  in  exoeaa  of  $M  million 
(Tranamlttal  No.  85-18).  pursuant  to  22 
n&C.  ma<b):  to  the  committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEB  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RBBOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
pnHwr  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  haUj  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Houae  ReaoluUon  M.  Reaolutlon  to  estab- 
lish the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  (Rept. 
No.  98-12).  Referred  to  the  Houae  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rulea.  Houae 
Reaolutlon  21  Reaolutlon  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narootlca  Abuae  and 
Control  (Rept.  Na  88-13).  Referred  to  the 
Houae  Calendar. 

Mr.  WHEAT:  Committee  on  Rules.  Houae 
Resolution  25.  Resolution  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth  and 
Families  (Rept  No.  89-14).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  niOST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reaolutlon  82.  Reaolutlon  providing  for 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  HJl. 
1086.  a  bill  to  authorise  approprlationa  for 
famtaie  relief  and  recovery  In  Africa  (Rept. 
No.  88-15).  Referred  to  the  Houae  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaheriea.  House 
Reaolutlon  1083.  A  bUl  to  give  effect  to  the 
Treaty  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  Concerning  Pacific  Salmon, 
signed  at  CHUwa.  January  28.  1865:  with 
amendmenta  (Rept.  No.  89-16).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


UM 


PUBUC  BILLB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  xxii.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  1334.  A  bill  to  permit  American  pris- 
onera  of  war  held  by  the  Japanese  after  the 
Bataan  death  march  to  sue  in  the  U.S. 
CHatans  Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

HJl.  1335.  A  bill  to  provide  for  direct  con- 
Bultationa  between  the  United  Statea  and 
the  partidpanta  in  the  Contadora  proeeaa  in 
order  to  develop  a  common  policy  for  pro- 
moting peace  In  Central  America,  for  a  re- 
sumption of  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  United  Statea  and  Nicaragua,  and  for  a 
temporary  suspenaion  of  VA.  support  for  or 
participation  in  military  and  paramilitary 
activities  in  Central  America  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  favorable  climate  for  the  Contadora 
process;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Armed  Services,  and  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 

HH.  1336.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  recenUy  en- 
acted Social  Security  coverage  of  Federal 


employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MmsTA.  and  Mr.  Com): 
HJt  im.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 16. 1866  (60  Stat  853:  20  VA.C.  60a>.  re- 
lating to  the  Nattooal  Museum  of  the 
Smlthaonian  Inatitutteo.  ao  aa  to  authorise 
ti^UVf^'  appropriatlona  to  the  Smithaoni- 
an  Inatltutlon  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  said  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Houae  Ad- 
ministration.          

By  Mr.  BOUCHER: 
HJt  ISM.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  36.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  allov  sulU  agataMt  the 
United  Statea  for  acta  or  omlastnns  of  oon- 
traetors  In  carrying  out  the  atomic  waapona 
teatliw  program,  and  to  aubatltute  the 
United  Statea  aa  the  party  defendant  in 
suits  brought  against  such  contractors;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judtdary. 

By    Mr.    LOTT    (for    himself.    Mr. 

BsaasM.  Mr.  Buur.  Mr.  Bssaos. 

Mr.  BBOOMrmB.  Mr.  Baorsai,  Mr. 

CsMPHU,  Mr.  Oooaaua.  Mr.  Catan, 

Mr.   DaaasMSiB^   Mr.   Oaoa.   Mr. 

Dtsn  of  California.  Mr.  Dfrneaii. 

Mr.  boson.  Mr.  Bvsm  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  FUM.  Mr.  Onwaica.  Mr.  fUaa- 

mwrt,  Mr.  Hnss.  Mis.  Baa.  Mr. 

Htbb.  Mr.  XsMT.  Mr.  Knmnss.  Mr. 

LMOiussno.  Mr.  Iatts.  Mr.  I^wis 

of  Callforala.  Mr.  Uiuwisiub.  Mrs. 

Lmtb.  Mr.  Loama.  Mr.  Una.  Mr. 

Msam.  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Msami 

of  nUnolB.  Mr.  MOwnoHsar.  Mr. 

MooBB.  Mr.  Mooaaisa.  Mr.  Ozur, 

Mr.  Pabbis,  Mr.  Qoillbi.  Mr.  Rosa. 

Mr.  DBmnr  Oima.  Mr.  SnuMSuaB. 

Mr.  SruMr.  Mr.  Tatlob.  Mr.  Tmaus 

of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Vsnaa  Jar.  Mr. 

Whrbrdbst.   Mr.   Wolt.   Am  Mr. 

Wtlibi: 
HJL  1388.  A  bOl  to  amend  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  make 
regulations  more  cost  effective,  to  ensure 
review  of  rules,  to  improve  regulatory  plan- 
ning and  management,  to  provkle  for  peri- 
odic review  of  regulations,  and  to  enhance 
public  partldpatlon  in  "mi  oongraasianal 
oversight  and  control  of  the  regulatory 
proceas,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judttdary  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself.  Mr.  La- 

aoMABSTWO.  Mr.  Fascbu,  Mr.  Rboola. 

Mr.  BABimB.  Mr.  Ooubib  Mr.  Mica. 

and  Ms.  Snows): 
HJL  1340.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  the  educsr 
tkm  at  XSA.  Institutions  of  higher  education 
of   certain  students   of   limited   financial 
means  from  developing  oountries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOULTER: 
HJi.  1341.  A  MU  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  construct  a  project  for 
flood  protection  for  Lake  Wichita.  Holllday 
Creek.  TZ:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BROYHIUi  (by  request): 
H.R.  1342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  (Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  LlablUty  Act  of  1860  to  aasure 
adequate  funding  for  the  deanup  of  aban- 
doned hssardous  waste  sites,  and  for  other 
purposes:   Jointly,   to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  end  Commerce.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla: 
H.R.  1343.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  use  of 
funds  from  rental  of  floating  drydock  and 
other  marine  equipment  to  support  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Museum  In  San  Francisco. 


CA:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wnaoii): 
H.R.  1344.  A  Mil  to  provkle  for  the  resto- 
ratkm  of  Federal  recocnition  to  the  YsleU 
dd  Sur  Puebk)  and  the  Alabama  and  Cou- 
sbatta  Indian  Tribes  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
puiposss;  to  the  Oonmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Atf Bin. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
HJL  1345.  A  biU  to  require  the  President 
to  report  quarterly  to  the  Coograss  on  all 
loans,  guarantees,  credtta.  and  grsnta  to 
OoouBunlat  eoontries  by  the  United  States 
and  by  multilateral  organisations  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  msBBber  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  oo  Wanking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Foreign  Af  tabs. 
ByMr.DOIOEIX: 
HJL  1346.  A  bm  to  make  certain  conform- 
ing BflMDctaents  to  the  Securities  Investor 
Proteetton  Act  of  1870  required  by  the  en- 
«**■»—«*  of  the  Bankruptcy  Amendments 
and  Fedsral  Judgeship  Act  of  1864:  Jointly, 
to  the  OoouBlttees  on  bergy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Jtidietary. 

By  Mr.  IXMUfAN  of  California  (for 
hlmadf.  Mr.  SniA—aB.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  WSasB.  and  Mr.  Blas): 
HJL  134T.  A  bOl  to  prohibit  the  tanporta- 
ttan  into  the  United  Statea  of  artidea  of  for- 
eign busineaaea  that  export  certain  goods 
and  technology  to  Communist  regimes,  and 
for  other  purpoaea:  JotaiUy,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DURBIN  (for  htanadf  and  Mr. 
Babbbs): 
HJL  1346.  A  bm  to  prohibit  UJB.  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  assassiiistioni;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH  Itm  himself.  Mr. 
KnmiRss.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Wisb.  Mr. 
Town.  Mr.  Sfbatt.  Mr.  Mxua  of 
Washington.     Mr.     MacKat.     Mr. 
BuBToa  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Rsm.  Mr. 
RniALBO.   Mr.   Bn.fBABTS,   and   Mr. 
DioGuABOi): 
HJl.  1349.  A  bOl  to  reduce  the  ooaU  of  op- 
erating Presidential  libraries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
HJL  1350.  A  blU  to  estabUsb  domesUc  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles  sold  or 
distributed  in  Interstate  commerce  in  the 
United  States:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Enngy  and  Commeroe  and  Ways  snd 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
HJL  1351.  A  MU  to  amend  Utle  5,  United 
States  C^ode.  to  require  Federal  agencies  to 
analyse  the  effects  of  rules  to  improve  their 
effeeUveness  and  to  decrease  their  oompU- 
ance  costs,  to  provide  for  a  periodic  review 
of  regulations,  and  for  other  purposes:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  the  Judldary  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Mkdilgan: 
H.R.  1352.  A  bOl  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  nn*?*'"*^  to  professional  develop- 
ment resource  centers  for  teachers,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  C(munlttee  on  Educa- 
Uon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tenneaaee: 
HJL  1353.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  extend  the  period  of  eliglbU- 
Ity  for  GI  biU  educational  beneflta  for  cer- 
tain veterana  of  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterana'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tenneaaee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Duikam): 
H.R.  1354.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  to  make  certain  sales 


of  fud  for  use  in  a  taxlcab  exesipt  from  tax. 
to  make  permanent  the  provision  for  refund 
of  taxes  on  the  sale  of  fud  for  use  in  a  taxi- 
cab,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mwaw 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dtmaixt): 
HJL  1355.  A  bttl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  to  encourage  contri- 
butlona  of  equipment  to  postseooodary  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  to  allow  a 
credit  to  employers  for  vocational  education 
courses  taught  by  an  employee  without 
compensation  and  for  temporary  employ- 
ment of  fuU-time  vocational  educational  tn- 
stnictois;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Vabbsb  jAOt.  Mr.  Coan.  Mr.  Fkn- 
SBU  Mr.  Matsoi.  and  Mr.  Hawkum): 
HJl.  1356.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  to  permanently  ex- 
dude  educational  assistanoe  programs  from 
gross  income,  snd  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAYES: 
HJL  1357.  A  bOl  to  prohibit  funds  contrib- 
uted by  employees  to  stock  bonus,  pendon. 
or  profit-sharing  idans  of  their  employers 
from  being  used  for  Inveatmenta  in  South 
Africa:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJL  1358.  A  bOl  to  require  diplomatic  re- 
laUons  to  be  severed  with  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  if  that  country  does  not  abol- 
ish the  system  of  aparthdd  within  2  years: 
Jointly,  to  the  (Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  HawaU  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  ABTBOinr.  Mr.  Matsifi.  Mr. 
FBmBu  Mr.  Abchxb.  Mr.  Schuub. 
Mr.     Camtsbll.     Mr.     Cbabb.     Mr. 
Obabisob,     Mr.      GsnusBT,     BIr. 
PiCKLB.  Mr.  Furro.  Mr.  Gnsom. 
Mr.     Jacobs.     Mr.     Jamm.     Mr. 
Thomas  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  VAimn 
Jaot.  Mr.  Gbboo.  Mr.  Moobb.  Mrs. 
KsBBBiXT,  Mr.  FowLBB.  Mr.  Dubcab. 
Mr.  CoTBB,  and  Mr.  Daub): 
H.R.  1358.  A  UU  to  mske  permsnent  the 
aUocation  tmder  sectton  661  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  of  research  and  ex- 
perimental expenditures:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
HJL  1360.  A  bUl  to  require  depodtory  in- 
sUtutions  to  pay  prompUy  aU  State  and 
local  property  tax  bills  for  which  they  are 
holding  funds  in  escrow:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ViacLosxT): 
HJl.  1361.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  outpatient  clinic  to  be 
located  in  Crown  Point.  IN.  as  the  "Adam 
Benjamin,  Jr.,  Veterans'  AdminlstraUon 
OutpaUent  Clinic":  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  CaroUna  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Snnms.  Mr. 

Lbbt,  and  Mr.  Davu): 

H.R.  1362.  A  bUl  to  revise,  consoUdate,  and 

enact  certain  laws  related  to  load  lines  and 

measurement  of  vessels  as  parts  C  and  J  of 

subtiUe  n  of  Utle  46,  United  SUtes  Code:  to 

the  Committee  on  Merdunt  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  

H.R.  1363.  A  bUl  to  iunend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  di- 
vorced spouse  or  surviving  divorced  spouse 
may  qualify  for  benefits  baaed  on  an  insured 
Individual's  wage  record  in  any  case  where 
they  had  been  married  for  at  least  a  year 


(rather  than  only  if  they  had  been  msnrled 
for  10  years  as  required  under  existing  law), 
with  the  monthly  amount  of  such  benefits 
being  proportionately  reduced  if  the  mar- 
rtege  lasted  for  less  than  10  years:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  ***^"« 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (for  lilmadf 
»iMi  Mr.  KosniATBB): 
HJL  1364.  A  bin  to  authorise  an  additkm- 
al  $10,000,000  to  be  appropriated  for  Peaoe 
CoTpa  programa  In  Africa:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJL  1368.  A  MU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  sUow  members  of  the  Armed 
Foroea  to  dect  wliether  they  wlU  retire  for 
phyalcal  dlaaMUty  or  wm  retire  for  length 
of  aervlee.  if  they  are  dlglUe  for  both  types 
of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJL  1366.  A  MU  to  amend  title  36.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  perMMH  reoelving  mili- 
tary retired  pay  (other  than  dtsabOlty  re- 
tired pay)  to  receive  concurrently  pension  or 
compensation  under  the  laws  admlniatefed 
by  the  Veterana'  Administration:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Aftsirs. 
By  Mr.  MoOOUUM: 
HJL  1367.  A  MU  to  smend  chapter  35  of 
Utle  12.  diaptets  86  and  118  of  title  18, 
diapter  53  of  Utle  31  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  money  laundering:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judlctary  and 
wanirtwy,  Finsnoe  snd  Urban  AttSiis. 

By  Mr.  MIUXR  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.    MCEwBi.    Mr.    Sraos.    Mr. 
DSWim.  Mr.  MoatBA.  Mr.  Moixo- 
HAB.  snd  Mr.  LoKBB): 
HJL  1366.  A  MU  to  suthorise  improve- 
ments to  the  GalUpoUs  kMfcs  snd  dsm.  Ohio 
River.  OH  and  WV.  and  to  ensure  that  navi- 
gational Improvements  are  onmplKwi  expe- 
ditiously:   to    tlie    Committee    on    PubUc 
WorlEs  and  TTansportatlan. 

By  Mr.   MOORE  (for  hlmadf.  Mr. 
Wazmab.  Mr.  StABK.  Mr.  Gbabisow. 
Mr.  Rambu  Mr.  Pbvbb.  Mr.  On- 
HABST.  snd  Mr.  Wtboi): 
HJL  1368.  A  MU  to  smend  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  and  title  XI  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend  the 
registration  to  manufacture,  distribute,  or 
dispense  a  oontroUed  substanne  for  entitles 
exduded  from  the  Medicare  Program:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Coounittees  on  Ways  and  Means 
snd  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJL  1370.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  to  protect  Iwnefidaries  under  the 
health  care  programs  of  that  act  from  unfit 
health  care  pracUtlooeis.  snd  otherwise  to 
improve  tlie  sntifraud  provisians  of  thst 
set;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  toergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PAMVITA: 
HJl.  1371.  A  liiU  to  expand  and  improve 
benefiU  for  active  duty  mlUtary  peraonnd 
and  thdr  dependents;  to  the  Ooaunittae  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  8CHROEDER: 
HJl.  1372.  A  MU  to  amend  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  reasonable  access  for 
Federal  employees  to  the  offices  of  Govern- 
ment agendes  having  Jurisdiction  over  Fed- 
eral peraonnd  matters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Servkx. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLIHa  (for  himsdf. 
Mr.  AmsBSOB.  Mr.  Absbbws.  Mr. 
Aainnmo.  Mr.  Babbbs.  Mr.  Baibs. 
Mr.  Bsaau,,  Mr.  Bbilbis(».  Mr.  Bb- 
bbutbb.  Mr.  Bbbmab.  Mr.  Bbvu.  Mr. 
Biaooi.  Mrs.  Booos.  Mr.  Bosoo,  Mrs. 
BozBB.  BIr.  Baooas,  Mr.  Bbowb  of 
California.  Mrs.  Bubtob  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  BosTAKABTB.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr. 
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CHAms,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
COM.IBS,  Mr.  OoTBB.  Mr. 
Mr.  Dabsoi.  Mr.  DHums.  Mr. 
Ldso.  Mr.  Docoa.  Mr.  Dowbbt 
New  Yorl^  Mr.  Dtmaut,  Mr. 
Mr.  bwABSs  at  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Fas- 
cbu, Mr.  FAuaiaor,  Mr.  Faho,  Mr. 
FfefsWAB.  Mr.  Foes  of  Mfc-hlgan,  Mr. 
FkABK.  Mr.  FaoBT.  Mr.  Fdooa.  Mr. 
FnaoB.  Mr.  Gbat  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  HAwnas.  Mr.  Hbttbl  of  HawsU. 
Mr.  HMTABa,  Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Jsr^ 
poess.  Mr.  Joms  of  North  OsroUna. 
Ms.  KAmm.  Mr.  KAsmmBiB.  Mr. 
Kxusa,  Mr.  KUOBA.  Mr. 
Mr.  KoBiMATa.  Mr 
Mr.  laaras.  Mr.  Imoum  of  CaMf or- 
Mr.   Lbbhab  of  Florida.  Mr. 
of  Callfbmia,  Mr.  Ixwis  of 
CBmomla.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  CaUfor- 
nia.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Mr.  Mabbbt.  Mr.  Mabxi- 
,  Mr.  Maxbdi.  Mr.  Mold  d  CaU- 
teraia.  Mr.  Mibbxa.  Mr.  Mxtcwbu, 
Mr.  MoAKLBT.  Mr.  Mouowab.  Mr. 
MooBT.  Mr.  Moam.  Mr.  Nbal.  Ma. 
Oakab.  Mr.  OssasxAB.  Mr.  Oua.  Mr. 
OwBSS.  Mr.  Pahbra.  Mr.  Pasbatab. 
Mr.  Pbasb:  Mr.  Rabau,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Mr.  RoTBAi.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Mrs.  Bi'BBiiaBsa,  Mr.  Slax^ 
Mr.  Bmrm  of  Florida.   Mr. 
Mr.  SxABK.  Mr.  Sxokbb,  Mr. 
Mr.  SoHiA.  Mr.  Switt.  Mr. 
of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  ToasBS. 
Mr.    TowBS.    Mr.    Huticabt.    Mr. 
Uball.  Mr.  Vbro.  Mr.  Wazmab.  Mr. 
Wbavb.  Mr.  WasAT.  Mr.  Wnsoii. 
Mr.  Wnm.  Mr.  Worn,  snd  Mr. 
Yoows  of  Alsaka): 
HJL  1373.  A  MU  to  dwignate  the  wOder- 
ness  In  the  Point  Reyes  Natkmal  Seashore 
in  California  as  the  "FhUUp  Burton  ^Uder- 
ness":  to  the  Ooamiittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.SOLARZ: 
HJL  1874.  A  MU  to  direct  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  i^my  to  oonstnict  a  shordine  protec- 
tion  project  for  the  Atlantk;  coast  of  New 
York  City  from  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Norton 
Point.  NY;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  PuMle 
Works  and  TramtKxtatian. 
By  Mr.  STARK 
HJL  1375.  A  MU  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Baployee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1874  so  as  to  pemlt  opUons  In  the 
provWon  of  certain  Iwalth  benefits:  to  the 
rv— i»«±j>i  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJL  1376.  A  MU  to  sooderste  the  removal 
of  the  Sodal  Security  trust  funds  from  the 
unified  bodgK  of  the  VA.  Government;  to 
the  Ooaamtttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJL  1377.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  to  provide  for  tempo- 
rary aeroas-the-boanl  reducttons  In  tax  ex- 
penditures; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
HJL  1376.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  to  provide  a  refund- 
able income  tax  credit  for  the  recycling  of 
hssaitlous  wastes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALLON: 
HJL  1378.  A  MU  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Surface  Tranaporta- 
Uon  Aasistanoe  Act  of  1862  to  eliminate  obU- 
gaUon  limitations  on  highway  expenditures, 
to  provide  States  with  greater  flexlMlity  in 
the  use  of  Federal  highway  funds,  and  to 
allow  the  construction  of  new  toU  hi^ways 
with  Federal  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlcs  and  Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  DDALL  (for  hlmaeU.  ICr.  Fum- 
OL,  Mr.  Coim,  and  Mr.  Swift): 
HJt  ISM.  A  bUl  to  require  Uut  Prealden- 
Ual  prlmarlee  or  oucuaee  be  held  only 
durtnc  the  period  beglnnlnc  on  the  leoond 
Tueaday  In  March  and  ending  on  the  wcond 
Tueaday  In  June  of  the  PreaMentlal  elec- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Houae  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  WAZMAN: 
H.R.  1381.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Coametlc  Act  to  provide  for 
wamlnta  ooncemlnc  the  uae  by  children  of 
druca  containing  aaplrln.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAZMAN  (for  himaelf  and 

Mr.  Htds):  

HJt.  1383.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  Infant 
mortality:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 
KoantATB.  Mr.  Swnr,  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  LowaT  of  Waahlngton.  Mr.  Dcl- 
Lom.  Mr.  JoroBoa.  Mr.  Rosa.  Mr. 
KAanmaan.     Mr.     Framk.      Mr. 
HowASD,     Mr.     Bnaiainro.     Mia. 
ScHioiMK.     Mr.     WnxiAm.     Mr. 
Bbhll.  Mr.   ECKAST  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Lmnum,  Mr.  FAUimoT.  Mr.  Vnrro, 
Mr.    Bmniaoii,    Mr.    Wiktb.    Mr. 
Ounamoii.  Mr.  SumA.  Mr.  TROMAa 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wsiaa.  Mr.  Bomoa 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Durbui.  Mr.  Folkt, 
Ms.    MiKiaaKi.    MiB.    Bozn.    Mr. 
RicHAaosoii,     Mr.     BoucBia.     Mr. 
Etaks  of  Illinois.  Mr.   Baoca.   Mr. 
KoLTB.  Mr.  ScHxuB.  Mr.  Jons  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Daschlc,  Mr. 
BaowR   of   Callfomia.    BCr.   Owaxs, 
and  Mr.  Bosco): 
H.R.  1383.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  certain  actions  to  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  American  farmer*, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WIUSON: 
H.R.  1384.  A  blU  to  modify  the  project  for 
navliVtion,  Sabine-Neches  Waterway.  TX. 
to  authorise  an  extension  of  the  Sabine 
River  Channel:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida: 
H.R.  1385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983  to  accelerate  ap- 
plication of  off-budget  treatment  to  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  from  fiscal  year 
1993  to  fiscal  year  1987:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1386.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  guarantee  coat-of- 
living  increases  in  benefits  under  the  Old- 
Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  Z8CHAU* 
H.R.  1387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
relating  to  private  carriage  of  letters,  there- 
by allowing  private  companies  to  compete 
with  the  \3S.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H  J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  deaignate 
the  week  beginning  September  8,  1985,  as 
"NaUonal  Osteopathic  Medicine  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H  J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

May  17,  1985,  as  "Junior  Reserve  Officer 

Training  Corps  Recognition  Day":  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  Wtboi): 

aj.  Raa.  177.  Joint  reaolutlon  dealgiiaUng 
the  week  of  August  SS.  1985.  through 
August  SI.  1985.  as  "Nattonal  CPR  Aware- 
ness Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Clva  Service. 
By  Mr.  WTDEN: 

HJ.  Rea.  178.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  beginning  on  October  6.  1965.  as 

"Mental  nineas  Awareneaa  Week":  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  Chril  Service. 

By  Mr.  WTDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McCaih): 

H.  Con.  Rea.  72.  C^oncurrent  reaolutlon 
urging  Egypt  to  return  its  Ambassador  to 
Israel  and  take  other  steps  to  hof>or  the 
Camp  David  accords:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida: 

H.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  rw^uttoo  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congreas  that  the 
Houae  of  RepreaentaUves  and  the  Senate  re- 
frain from  any  oooaideratlan  of  legialatlan 
eliminating,  redudng.  or  postponing  oostKtf- 
llving  adjustments  for  benefldartea  under 
the  Social  Security  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 

H.  Rea.  93.  Rcaolutloo  calling  upon  the 
President  to  declare  an  economic  emergency 
in  rural  America:  Jointly,  to  the  Commtttaes 
on  Agriculture:  Small  Buaineas:  and  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Aff alia. 
By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 

H.  Res.  94.  Reaolutlon  tJmiwilng  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices is  required  by  law  to  tennliiate  the  pro- 
visional listing  of  certain  color  dyea:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.  Rea.  95.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  Technology 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
By  Mr.  ROTBAIi  (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 
RniALBO): 

H.  Res.  96.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  In  the  1st 
session  of  the  99th  Congreaa:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Houae  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILUB  AND 
RE80LDTION8 

Under  (dause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  reaolutlona  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut: 

HJt  1388.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Lou  Oolightly:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  SLAUOHTER  (by  request): 

HJl.  1389.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Beulah 
C.  Shlf flett:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  <dause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  blUs  and  res- 
olutions as  f ollowK 

HJt.  6:  Mr.  Borski. 

HJt.  36:  Mr.  Fisa.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  HnxT 
Mr.  Eauar  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Roai.  Mr.  LKvns 
of  Calif (»mla.  and  Mr.  TaAxm. 

HJl.  37:  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr.  Hovn.  Mrs. 
BuxTOH  of  California.  Mr.  Uoall.  Mr.  Kab- 


TBnam.  Mr.  Fmu>.  Mr.  OamiAB.  Mr. 

Osnnnoii.  Mr.  FkAm.  Mr.  OAVAoa.  Mr. 
Bom  of  Tennaaaee.  Mr.  I^lamb.  Mr. 
Fuam.  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  BAana.  Mr.  Si- 
Koaan.  Mr.  MncasL.  Mr.  Horn,  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  MiAiBL  Mrs.  au—suias.  Mr.  Stoaa. 
Mr.  Ownrn.  Mrs.  OoLum.  Mr.  Woux.  Mr. 
BBWAiss  of  California.  Ma.  KAima.  Mr. 
Touas.  Mr.  Stabk.  Mr.  Bsuua.  Ma.  Umav- 
ua.  Mr.  Faho.  Mr.  MAamns.  Mr.  Rakali, 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bum  of  Ptarlda.  Mr.  Tbto. 
Mr.  Wbavou  Mra.  Bona.  Mr.  Kximb.  Mrs. 
Boooa.  Mr.  UnBiBinw.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
DoBBxa.  and  Mr.  Nbal. 

HJL  36:  Mr.  Wnmi.  Mr.  Iaabd.  Mr. 
Faowtbot.  Mr.  MmxA.  Mr.  Lumm.  Mr. 
Savaos.  Mr.  Tuam,  Ms.  Kaftub.  Mr. 
Dowmr  of  New  Torfc.  Mr.  Bbouii.  Mr. 
Obbbtab.  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bd- 
wabbs  cA  CaUf omia.  Mr.  8abo.  Mr.  Dnuma. 
Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Owsm.  Mr.  iMvvn  of  Call- 
fORiia.  Mr.  DoaoAM  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
UauuM  at  Florida.  Mr.  Pnar.  Mr.  Sbibsb- 
UM.  Mr.  Ramb,  Mr.  Pbasb.  Mr.  Mnxanu, 
Mr.  Sroaa.  Mr.  ToaaBa.  Mr.  Roa.  Mr.  Ricr- 
Mrs.  BozxB.  Mr.  Ackbbmaii.  Mr. 
Mr.  McOBAia.  Mr.  Wbavb.  Mr. 
MOO0T.  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Rabau,  Mr. 
DoBBn.  Mr.  Ecsabt  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Forb  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  BABina.  Ms.  Mikolski.  Mr. 
annas,  and  Mr.  Cbockbtt. 

HJL  43:  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mra. 
BuRiOB  Of  California.  Mr.  iMuam,  and  Mr. 
Rbd. 

HJL  44:  Mr.  Hatbb. 

HJL  65:  Mr.  HAwaias.  Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr. 
DwTB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Rabau, 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Obkas.  Mr.  Bbbbu,  Mr. 
Orat  of  miDOiB,  and  Mr.  TRAncsn. 

HJL  66:  Mr.  Tobbbs.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Wtub.  Mr.  Bbbbuu  Mr.  Fisa.  Mr.  Coinx. 
Mr.  iMum  of  Mtehigan.  Mr.  Koltb.  Mr. 
HTsa,  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Toraa  of  Florida.  Mr. 
FROST.  Mr.  Mabthib.  Mr.  HanxL  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Pasio.  and  Mr.  Tatror. 

HJL  67:  Mr.  Tobbbs.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Wtub.  Mr.  Bbbbu,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Comtb.' 
Mr.  I^vui  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lownr  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Mr.  Koltb.  Mr.  HTsa,  Mr.  Oallo. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Ms.  Saowx.  Mr. 
I^kFALCB.  Mr.  Touira  of  Florida.  Mr.  FRoar. 
Mr.  MABTum.  Mr.  Hxttb.  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Davu.  Mr.  Faho.  and  Mr.  Tatbom. 

HJL  85:  Mr.  Lorr  and  Mr.  Mobprt. 

HJL  151:  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Mrs.  Boxtob  of 
California.  Mr.  EvAin  of  Dllnola.  Mr.  Mollo- 
BAM.  Mr.  Vxbto.  Mr.  Wiax.  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJL  156:  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Owbhs.  Mrs. 
Bozbb.  Ms.  Mikuuki.  Mr.  Sr  Obbmaih.  Mr. 
Rahall.  and  Mr.  *■«*«*»  of  Florida. 

HJL  333:  Mr.  Rbis. 

HJL  351:  Mr.  Ouckmam.  Mr.  Shumwat. 
Mr.  MnxsR  of  Washington.  Mr.  Wortlst. 
Mr.  Touwo  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

HJl.  374:  Mr.  Callaram. 

HJL  375:  Mr.  Moobt.  Mr.  Hotxr.  Mrs. 
Buktob  of  California.  Mr.  Uball.  Mr.  Kas- 
TXMMXiaa.  Mr.  Fkiohab.  Mr.  Obbbstar.  Mr. 
OBJnsasoa.  Mr.  Fbamk.  Mr.  Savaox.  Mr. 
BoaxR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  I^lawb.  Mr. 
Fusixa.  Mr.  Mitcbbll.  Mr.  Hkpixl  of 
HawaU.  Mr.  Mrasrk.  Mrs.  Scrhxiobb.  Mr. 
Storbb.  Mr.  Ovnois.  Mrs.  Collims.  Mr. 
WOLPX.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Ms. 
Kaptub.  Mr.  Toaaxs.  Mr.  Staxk,  Mr. 
BaMAJi,  Ms.  MncuLSXi.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mab- 
TuiB.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Smitr  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Vxirro.  Mr.  Wxavxb.  Mr. 
W""—  Mr.  Sbibxbliiio.  Mr.  Matsui.  and 
Mr.  DuBsni. 

HJL  379:  Mr.  Scrumxb. 

HJL  479:  Mr.  Koltbr. 

HJL  554:  Mr.  Habtiixtt. 


HJl.  567:  Mr.  Pabbu. 

H.R.  588:  Mr.  Portbb.  Mr.  MAamnB.  Mr. 
MBAtta.  Mr.  Hbptbl,  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Storbb. 
Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fbarr.  and  Mr. 

Crocritt. 

HJL  6»:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Brtaht.  Mr. 
Framr.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Doroah 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  DAScaLS.  Mr.  FRobt. 
Mr.  MARTDnx.  Mr.  CHAiraua.  Mr.  Morbibor 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Dorhxilt.  Mr.  Sthab. 
Mr.  BcRABT  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Batib.  Mr.  Tauzir. 
Mr.  I^lard.  Mr.  FxtOHAR.  Mr.  Ooubhar  of 
Texas.  Mr.  MnxxR  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Wbiort,  Mr.  Alxzardou  Mr.  Richardsor. 
Mr.  BxBAUZ.  Mr.  Toaaxa.  Mr.  Dbrrt  Smith. 
Mr.  Wbavbr.  Mr.  Robbt  F.  Smith.  Mr. 
MacKat.  Mr.  WAnmn.  Mr.  Cbaio,  Mr.  Mab- 

LBRB.  Mr.  WlLLIAMB.  Mr.  HURTBB.  Mr.  Stal- 

LXRoa.  Mr.  Sirobbri.  Mr.  EaaLiBH.  Mr. 
Vbrto.  Mr.  TouRO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Ixvmx 
of  California.  Mr.  Dowbt  of  Mlasisslppl.  Bfr. 

BUSTAMARTX.    Mr.    LURDIRX,    Mr.    LOWBT   Of 

Washington.  Mr.  Oorzalbz.  Mr.  Robmbb. 
Mr.  Bbrmar.  Mr.  Jorxs  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
MoCuBDT.  Mr.  Boaoo.  Mr.  Hucrabt.  Mr.  Ar- 
ocBaoR.  Mr.  Evarb  of  minois.  Mr.  laniAR  of 
California.  Mr.  Oanz.  Mrs.  Schbobbbb.  Mr. 
DxLLUMB.  Mr.  Srxltor.  Mr.  BaowR  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Ram.  Mr.  l^nm  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  ARBRXwa.  Ms.  Oarab,  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr. 
Whbat.  Mrs.  BuRTOR  of  California.  Mr. 
DiCRS.  Mr.  Dasna  of  California.  Mr.  Cbap- 
pn.  Mr.  MmxTA.  Mr.  Kolixk.  Mr.  Cbocrxtt. 
Mrs.  Booos.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  McCair.  and 
Mr.  Pambtta. 

HJt.  633:  Mtl  Bbrtlxt  and  Iilr.  Wobtist. 

HJl.  691:  Mr.  OmoaiCH.  Mr.  Luifsm.  Mr. 
PoBTBR.  and  Mr.  Crocrxit. 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  Bxrxutxr.  Mr.  Boxhlxrt. 
Mr.  Fbarr.  Mr.  Hxrdor,  Mr.  Maoigar,  Mr. 
OZLKT,  Mr.  Rahaij,.  Mr.  Shxlst.  Mr. 
TowRs.  Mrs.  Vucarovich.  Mr.  Wisx.  Mr. 
WoRTLXT,  Mr.  Martir  Of  New  Tork,  Mr. 
Orxrstar.  and  Mr.  Tatror. 

HJl.  814:  Mr.  Koltxr. 

HJl.  880:  Mr.  Nral  and  Mrs.  Bozir. 

HJl.  887:  Mrs.  Bubtoh  of  California  and 
Mr.  Mbazxr. 

H.R.  930:  Mr.  Lxlams. 

HJl.  932:  Mr.  Staookrs. 

HJl.  935:  Mr.  Orat  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Oxpharot.  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr.  Lowxy  of 
Washington,  and  Mrs.  Bozxa. 

HJl.  948:  Mrs.  Burtor  ol  California. 

R.R.  980:  Mr.  Suria  and  Mr.  Courtxr. 

H.R.  988:  Mr.  Brtart,  Mr.  Dorgar  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  BxiLDraoR,  Mr.  ntARR, 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Wolpx.  Mr.  FIiost.  Mr. 
Ldjar,  Mr.  Hxrdor.  Mr.  Schaxtxr.  Mr. 
Stxrholm.  Mr.  Liortfoot.  and  Mr.  Frxrzxl. 

H.R.  1038:  Mr.  MooRX. 

H.R.  lOSO:  Mr.  Wxavxr.  Mr.  Murtra.  Mr. 
MsAimr.  BCr.  Biaogi.  Mr.  Torrxs,  Mr.  Touro 
of  BCissouri.  Mr.  Evarb  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Lipirsri,  Mr.  Trapicart,  Mr. 
Storbb,  Mr.  Owxrs,  Mr.  Savaos.  and  Mr. 

MnCHXLL. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Ecraxt  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1068:  Mrs.  Bozxx  and  Mr.  Koltbl 

H.R.  1082:  Mr.  Rudo. 

H.R.  1099:  Mrs.  Buxtor  of  California. 

HJt.  1123:  Mr.  Baxrxs,  Mr.  Browr  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  Chappix,  Mr.  Chkrxt,  Mr. 
CuRom,   Mr.    Colxmar   of   Missouri.   Mr. 


Cbaio.  Mr.  Bdwabbs  of  California.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Oiimbich.  Mr.  Hbhdor.  Mr. 
Htbb.  Mr.  LaviRB  of  California.  Mr.  Ixwis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Mbazbr.  Mr.  Owrrb.  Mr. 
PORSBLL.  Mr.  Rarobl.  Mr.  Ricwarbsor.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Csllfoniia,  Mr.  Wiss.  Mr. 
Wtbbr.  Mr.  DuBBiR.  Mr.  Boaoo.  Mr.  Ixhmar 
of    Califomia.    Mr.    Woanar.    and    Mrs. 

VlKUROnCH. 

HJL  1133:  Mr.  Fish. 

HJL  1164:  Mr.  Stump  and  Mr.  McObath. 

HJL  1272:  Mr.  Obsbr.  Mr.  bb  Luoo.  Mr. 
Browr  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Siraro. 

HJL  1297:  Mr.  Murpbt. 

HJ.  Res.  20:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ftoaio.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Callfocnia,  Mr. 
Kolbb.  Mr.  SoLABz.  Mr.  iMnm  of  Mlrhlgan, 
Mr.  RtcHABBSOR.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Cohtr.  Mr.  Mabtirbc.  Mr.  Jaoobb.  Mr. 
I^wiB  of  Florida.  Mr.  LuRgaBR.  Mr. 
McObath.  Mr.  Schbubb.  Mr.  Mirbia.  Mr. 
OuABiRi.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Tatboh.  Mr.  Char- 
dur.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Oorzalbz.  Mr.  Evarb  of 
nitnois.  Mr.  Wazmar.  Mr.  Huohbb.  Mr. 
Babham,  Mr.  DwTBB  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Srowb.  Mrs.  Kbrrbllt,  Mr.  O^us.  Mr. 
DbWirb.  Mr.  RiRALDO,  Mr.  Woanar.  and 
Mr.  Dasghlb. 

HJ.  Rea.  24:  Mr.  SwnmALL. 

HJ.  Rea.  33:  Mr.  Hmaas.  Mr.  Ran,  Mr. 
O^EAs.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Tauzir.  Mr.  Bbowr 
of  California.  Mr.  Arbrbwb.  Mr.  Edwabbs  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Lurobbr,  Mr.  Scbavb.  Mr. 
Wtdbr.  Mrs.  Burtor  of  California.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Strab. 

HJ.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Pabbib. 

nj.  Rea.  74:  Mr.  Rahoh,  Mr.  8baw.  Mr. 
Mica.  Ms.  ScRRxmn.  Mr.  Masbou.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Ms.  Srowb.  Mr.  Jaoobb.  Mr.  Sgmab- 
PBB.  Mr.  Moobb,  Mr.  Wiu<».  Mr.  Sporx, 
Mr.  MnxBB  of  California.  Mr.  Kirdrbss. 
and  Mr.  Taurb. 

HJ.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Fbiobar.  Mr.  OnraBiCH, 
Ms.  Oarab.  Mr.  FteBT.  Mr.  PntTxa.  Mr. 
KoLTBB.  and  Mr.  Kmaa 

HJ.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Rooxas  and  Mr.  Mubpbt. 

HJr.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Htk.  Mr.  OnnrBS.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moobhbad.  Mr.  Rittxb. 
Mr.  Dorgar  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Wolpx. 
Mr.  HARTMxrr.  Mr.  Obub.  Mr.  Sxabr.  Mr. 
Kolbb,  Mr.  Stxrholm.  Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Evarb 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sazior.  Mr.  Chappib.  Mr. 
Edwabdb  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hurtbb.  Mr. 
Fuppo.  Mr.  CoTRX,  Mr.  LowxT  of  Waahlng- 
ton. Mr.  Obbbstab.  Mr.  Coblbo.  Mr.  Dubbir. 
Mr.  MoBBiaoR  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Bbbbu- 
TBB.  Mr.  McEwBR.  Mr.  Obat  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Hbrt.  Ui.  StAROB- 
LARD.  Mr.  Jbrrirs.  Mr.  Lobpflbb.  Mr.  Rir- 

ALOO.  Mr.  MUBTRA.  Mr.  M<».IRABI.  Mr.  NlBI^ 

SOR  of  Utah.  Mr.  Oanz.  Mr.  Taurb.  Mr. 
Srtobb.  Mr.  Cabfbb.  Mr.  Acrxbmar  Mr. 
Batbiar,.  Mr.  Campvbll.  Mr.  BaowR  of 
California.  Mr.  Sibibrt.  Mr.  Bn.iBARia.  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Dowdt  of  MiasiaBlppi.  Mr.  Dio- 
OuAXDi.  Mr.  CBrixr.  Ms.  Srowx.  Mr. 
Tatror,  Mr.  Quillxr.  Mr.  AuCon.  Mr. 
Blaz.  Mr.  Lbach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lowbbt  of 
CaUfomla.  Mr.  Shbr.  Mr.  Obbm,  Mr. 
Hbrdor.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  FRarrlir,  Mr.  Moa- 
aiaoR  of  Washington.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Comut, 
Mr.  BoBHLBBT,  Mrs.  Booos.  Mr.  C^oukibb. 
Mr.  BoRiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Swirdall,  Mr. 
Shumwat,  Mr.  Baxtlxit.  Mr.  CHARSiat.  Mr. 
LuHDiRX.  and  Mrs.  Schrxiokb. 


HJ.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Mobpht.  Mr.  QuniRR. 
Mr.  Volrmbb.  Mr.  Rowlarb  of  Oeorgia.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ocxwaa.  Mr.  Varbbb 
Jaot.  Mr.  nuRRLiR.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Mubtra. 
Mr.  Spbatt.  Mr.  Koltb.  and  Mr.  CRocxbit. 

fU.  Rea.  151:  Mr.  Lartob.  Mr.  Wsna.  Mr. 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Crar- 
Mr.  Hotbu  Mr.  Draoa.  Mr.  TOrtrb. 
Mr.  DaWiRB.  Ms.  Kaftub.  Mr.  Quillbr.  Mr. 
Pauhirot.  Mr.  Iahmar  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
RuauaBsoa.  Mr.  Worilbt.  Mr.  Crookbit. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Koltb.  Mr.  Abbasbo.  Mr. 
Wtboi.  Mr.  Spbatt.  Mr.  FtaaRAR.  Mr. 
BiAora.  and  Mr.  Fua. 

H.  Con.  Res.  18:  Ms.  Srowb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Bbbbu,  Mr.  Bbviu, 
Mr.  BuBTAMARiB^  Mr.  Cobbt,  Mr.  CUROBa, 
Mr.  CoMsaBT,  Mr.  Couania.  Mr.  DtfiST. 
Mr.  DaWiRB.  Mr.  DuaaRBOR.  Mr.  Dubbir. 
Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Oailo.  Mr.  OnwaicH. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Karjobrbi.  Mr. 
\Mtan  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ixwis  of  norida.  Mr. 
MoObath.  Mr.  Martor.  Mr.  Mabtir  of  New 
Totk.  Mr.  MoovT.  Mr.  Pabbib.  Mr.  Rbbula. 
Mr.  RfCHABBSOR.  Mr.  Rmoa.  Mr.  Smiih  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sibaho.  Mr.  Trazlbr.  snd 
Mr.WTLiB. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Jbffobdb.  Mr.  Dizor. 
Mr.  Touro  of  Mtasouil.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Clat.  Mr.  Mavboulbb.  Mr.  Abbabbo.  Mr. 
KABTBRMBna,  Mr.  Dbllumb.  Mr.  Hatbb.  Mr. 
SamoR.  Mr.  Atrbbmar.  Mr.  Evarb  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Cbogxrtt.  Mr.  Orat  of  minois. 
Mr.  Knasa.  Mr.  Vbto.  Mr.  Hbrib.  of 
MIrtiigan.  Mr.  Cortbs.  Mrs.  StHBiiaiiaa. 
Mr.  Poas  of  TennesBee.  Mr.  Rant.  Mr.  Coia- 
MAR  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr.  Borsri.  Mr. 
Ooam>.  Mr.  BoRioa  of  Mtrhigan.  Mr. 
BsaRBB,  and  Mr.  Mica. 

H.  Ctm.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Lawis  of  Oalifomia. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Crah- 
DLBB.  Mr.  Thomas  of  CBllfotnia,  Mr. 
MoCAHnLBBS.  Mr.  Laoomarsiro.  and  Mrs. 

ROURBMA. 

H.  Con.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Aboasro.  Mr.  Parrx^ 
TA.  Mr.  CoRTK.  Mr.  LoRvna;  Mr.  Koub. 
Mr.  Tobbbs.  Mr.  Bbbbll.  Mr.  Siabr.  Mr. 
Whbat.  Mr.  Mirbta.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mbasbc. 
Mr.  ATRiin.  and  Mr.  Brtart. 

H.  Res.  31:  Mrs.  Colurb.  Mr.  MOoor.  Mr. 
Evars  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Moarlxt.  Mrs. 
BuxTOR  of  California.  Mr.  Faurtrot.  Mr. 
Masboli.  Mr.  Fusib.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr. 
Kobtmatbb.  Mr.  Hbfibl  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
I^hmar  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ebwabbs  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Arara.  Mr.  FLifpo.  Mr.  Oaan. 
Mrs.  Kbrrbllt.  Mr.  Dwtb  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Whitb- 
hubst.  Mr.  TowRS.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Bbil- 


H.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Fobd  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Tatbs.  Mr.  Trapicart.  Mr.  Wilsor.  and  Mr. 

FUMUO. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBUC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
HJl.  236:  Mr.  Richardsor. 
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NEWTON  N.  MINOWS  SPEECH 
TO  THE  ASSOCIATION  OP 
AMERICAN  LAW  SCHOOUB 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  iixiHois 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXmSSHTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  28.  19S5 
•  Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  wise  and  constructive 
lawyer  Newton  Minow.  recently  made 
a  speech  to  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools  which  raises  and  dis- 
cusses most  perceptively  a  number  of 
important  issues  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  attached 
it  to  my  remarks  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it: 

Your  meeting  Is  a  most  appropriate  time 
and  place  to  announce  the  completion  of  a 
major  work  of  lecal  scholarship.  After 
thirty-five  years.  I  have  finished  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  European  Comparative 
Law.  Your  InviUtion  enables  me  to  share 
my  exhaustive  research  with  our  nation's 
law  professors. 

After  careful  study  of  four  legal  systems 
In  Germany.  Prance,  the  Soviet  IJnlon  and 
Italy,  here  are  my  conclusions: 

In  Germany,  under  the  law,  everything  U 
prohibited  except  that  which  is  permitted. 

In  Prance,  under  the  law,  everything  is 
permitted,  except  that  which  is  prohibited. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  law,  every- 
thing is  prohibited,  including  that  which  is 
permitted. 

And  in  Italy,  under  the  law.  everything  is 
permitted,  especially  that  which  is  prohibit- 
ed. 

Now.  there  may  be  some  of  you  who  are 
not  interested  In  these  finer  points  of  Euro- 
pean comparative  law,  and  may  ask,  so 
what?  What  alx>ut  the  United  SUtes?  I  sug- 
gest that  is  why  there  are  American  law 
schools  and  law  professors.  Por  it  is  your 
task  to  analyze  and  debate  what  U  prohibit- 
ed and  what  is  permitted  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  never  ending  search  for 
the  answers,  especially  because  we  ask 
American  law  professors  for  even  more:  we 
ask  that  you  teach  us  not  only  what  is  pro- 
hibited and  what  is  permitted,  but  also 
why— and  we  also  ask  you  to  reflect  on  what 
should  be  prohibited  and  what  should  be 
permitted. 

It  is  a  high  privilege  for  a  practicing 
lawyer  to  speak  at  your  annual  meeting. 
The  three  cornerstones  of  our  profession— 
the  Judges,  the  teachers,  and  the  practition- 
ers—have much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  I 
am  honored  to  bring  my  perspective  to  this 
indispensable  dialogue. 

As  a  partner  In  a  large  law  firm  which 
searches  in  your  schools  for  talented  young 
men  and  women  to  Join  our  practice,  my 
partners  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  us 
splendid  lawyers  who  are  well  trained  and 
even,  in  recent  years,  well  mannered. 

Yet.  while  law  firms  are  in  your  debt  for 
producing  practicing  lawyers,  my  thesis 
today  is  that  our  country's  citizens  are  too 
often  being  shortchanged  by  our  law 
schools  and  the  gifted  men  and  women  who 
teach  In  them. 


I  take  as  my  text  an  article  which  my 
partner.  Ben  Heineman.  Jr..  wrote  last  year 
"Put  simply,  the  Uw  schools— espedaUy 
the  top  35  that  beUeve  they  are  In  the  top 
10— should  be  a  major  source  of  vision  about 
the  kind  of  society  America  ought  to  be.  In 
Its  third  century  .  . 

"Yet  few  ouUide  observers,  and  few 
candid  Insiders,  would  say  that  the  nation's 
Uw  schools  and  law  prof  e«on  are  poMSHed 
by  a  breadth  of  vision  or  are  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  major  problems  that 
this  society  must  addrea  In  the  decades 
ahead,  either  in  the  public  or  private 
sector." 

While  I  agree  with  Ben.  I  am  reassured  by 
the  theme  of  your  IMS  Annual  Meetlnr 
"The  Law  Teacher  and  the  Public  Interest: 
Professor  Deeds  Goes  to  Washington."  One 
question  we  wlU  be  discussing  this  afternoon 
is:  Do  law  teachers  have  a  special  obligation 
to  illuminate  politics  and  public  life? 

To  me  the  answer  Is  dear.  Your  analytical 
skills  are  needed,  not  only  to  study  but  also 
to  safeguard  principles  of  law.  eapedally  In 
this  confusing  time  of  rapid  technological 
revolution.  Your  vision  Is  needed  if  we  are 
to  avoid  narrow  approaches  to  legal  ques- 
tions—such ss  what  Is  permitted  and  what  Is 
prohibited  In  terms  of  rigid,  either  or 
choices.  Last  month.  Judge  Bork  reminded 
us  in  an  important  opinion:  "The  tempta- 
tion to  adhere  to  sharply-deftaied  categories 
Is  understandable.  Judges  generalise,  they 
articulate  concepts,  they  enunciate  such 
things  as  four-factor  frameworks,  three- 
pronged  tests,  and  two-tiered  analyses  in  an 
effort,  laudable  by  and  large,  to  bring  order 
to  a  universe  of  unruly  happenings  and  to 
give  guidance  for  the  future  to  themselves 
and  others.  But  It  Is  certain  that  life  will 
bring  up  cases  whose  facU  simply  cannot  be 
handled  by  purely  verbal  formulas,  or  at 
least  not  handled  with  any  sophistication 
and  feeling  for  the  underlying  values  at 
stake.  When  such  a  case  appears  and  a  court 
attempU  nevertheless  to  force  the  old  con- 
struct upon  the  new  situation,  the  result  Is 
mechanical  jurisprudence." 

Judge  Bork  Is  right.  As  technology  rushes 
forward  in  the  remaining  15  yean  of  this 
century.  tradlUonal  definitions  of  life  itself 
fall  to  offer  useful  answers  to  new  ques- 
tions. Life  support  machines  extend  breath- 
inr.  do  they  extend  life?  As  technology 
rushes  forward,  do  traditional  perspecUves 
of  the  Constitutional  war  power  extend  to 
pushing  a  button  which  may  blow  up  the 
world? 

Civilization,  said  H.  O.  Wells,  Is  a  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe.  I  believe 
it  is  also  a  race  between  law  and  technologi- 
cal and  social  change  In  modem  life.  Your 
unique  abUlty  to  study  and  apply  principles 
of  Uw  to  the  issues  posed  by  onrushlng 
technological  and  social  change  is  needed  to 
provide  the  light  of  reason. 

Here  are  a  few  issues  of  modem  life  where 
the  Uw.  it  seems  to  me,  has  thus  far  been  of 
little  help  in  even  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions, much  leas  In  reaching  useful  answers. 
PIrst.  the  reUtlonshlp  between  politics, 
public  office  and  the  public  Interest.  Run- 
ning for  office  In  our  coimtry  Is  a  hard,  mis- 
erable, frustrating  and  Intimidating  experi- 
ence. A  candidate  must  be  up  and  at  the 
voters  at  6:00  a.m.  shaking  hands  at  the  fac- 


tory gate  or  the  commoter  station.  A  candi- 
date must  raise  enormous  sums  of  money.  A 
candidate  must  submit  to  the  most  Intense 
scrutiny  by  the  media,  and  serve  up  his  or 
her  entire  family  for  public  examination.  A 
randldaty  must  abandon  any  notion  of  pri- 
vacy. dlsfliTtt  all  sorts  of  personal  Infoima- 
tion,  financial  data,  and  expect  and  accept 
atHise  and  constant  criticism. 

As  a  result,  some  people  have  found  It 
much  easier  to  take  a  short  cut  and  avoid 
the  poUtlcal  process.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
simply  announce  one  day  that  you  have 
been  appointed  as  a  representative  of  the 
"public  interest"  If  you  appoint  yourself, 
you  don't  have  to  subject  yourself  or  your 
family  to  all  the  rigors  of  a  campaign  Yet. 
in  the  past  10  w  15  years,  self-appointed 
repreaentaUves  of  the  pubUc  have  come  to 
be  regarded  and  treated,  eaperially  by  the 
media,  as  somehow  being  more  legitimate 
and  authentic  representatives  of  the  public 
than  the  men  and  women  who  were  elected 
according  to  the  Uw. 

Why?  Traditional  legal  analysto  would  teU 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story— that  certain 
elective  offices  are  created  for  which  per- 
sons standing  for  election  must  have  certain 
qualifications.  But  In  the  real  world,  forces 
outside  the  Uw— espedUly  post-Vietnam. 
post-Watergate  cvnldam  about  public  offi- 
cials—have changed  modem  life  to  the 
point  there  where  self-appointed  dtlsens 
are  often  perceived  as  more  representative 
than  our  elected  officials. 

Second,  last  year  I  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Search  Committee  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  Northwestern  University.  Our  Com- 
mittee reflected  various  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion: trustees,  faculty,  alumni,  and  studente. 
We  conducted  a  nationwide  search  for  eight 
months:  simultaneously.  our  nation 
searched  for  nominees  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  EUvlng  been  a 
delegate  for  years  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional ConvenUons.  it  quickly  became  appar- 
ent to  me  that  the  way  we  search  for  univer- 
sity presidenU  offered  slgnifteant  lesMns 
compared  to  the  way  we  nominate  our  Presi- 
dential candidates.  When  our  country 
began.  President  George  Washington  was 
chosen  through  the  Electoral  College  which 
was  de^kned  much  more  like  a  luilverslty 
search  committee  than  the  1M4  primaries 
and  caucuses. 

Again,  a  traditional  legal  view,  baaed  on 
the  literal  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
would  teU  us  that  the  Electoral  College  re- 
mains inviolate  in  the  Constitution.  But  the 
real  world  teUs  us  that  thto  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  little  to  do  with  modem  life. 

A  third  issue  concerns  changing  economic 
conceptions  and  the  Uw.  In  our  firm's  prac- 
tice, we  counsel  different  industries  and  pro- 
fessions trying  to  adjust  to  the  new  worid  of 
dereguUtlon.  We  see  pluses  and  minuses  in 
B^ftptiny  to  deregulation  of  communica- 
tions, transportation,  banking  and  medical 
care.  It  is  currently  fashionable  for  some 
economtots  to  argue  that  the  all-knowing 
marketplace  to  the  solution  to  all  problems 
and.  as  a  result,  we  see  many  yotmg  Uwyers 
who  know  the  price  of  everything— and  the 
value  of  nothliig.  (Do  you  remember  what 
one  economist  said  to  the  other  economtot? 
"It  may  work  In  practice,  but  it  doesn't  work 
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in  theory.")  But  just  as  many  regulators  of 
the  seventies  were  too  narrow  and  rigid,  so 
many  dereguUtora  of  the  eighties  are  too 
narrow  and  rigid.  The  pendulum  to  now 
swinging  from  everything  to  prohibited  to 
everything  to  permitted,  from  the  overregu- 
Utlon  of  the  seventies  to  what  could  become 
the  aiuuchy  of  the  nineties. 

What  to  needed— and  has  begun  at  some  of 
your  schools— to  a  new  and  more  subtle  form 
of  lefftl  analysto  to  sssess  how  varying 
amounte  of  intervention  in  markets  really 
work  in  modem  life. 

Each  of  these  questions  to  an  example 
where  Uw.  which  to  the  indispensable  in- 
strument for  orderly  change  in  our  govern- 
ance, has  almost  became  a  bystander,  an  ob- 
server, a  non-participant.  While  all  of  us 
have  been  looking  for  what  to  permitted  and 
what  to  prohibited  in  our  Uw  libraries,  we 
failed  to  look  out  the  window  where  other 
things  were  happening. 

When  we  look  in  the  books  to  read  the 
Constitution,  we  learn  that  the  Constitution 
to  subject  to  amendment  only  through  spe- 
cific prescribed  procedures.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  sometimes  the  Uw  and  the  Constitu- 
tion are  amended  without  any  of  us  realiz- 
ing it.  Sometimes,  ss  In  the  case  of  the  Elec- 
toral College,  thto  happens  through  the  evo- 
lution of  political  practices,  and  sometimes, 
thto  happens  when  the  Constitution  to 
amended  by  technology.  Then  it  happens  si- 
lently and  instantly. 

Por  example,  consider  the  relevance  of  po- 
litical Jurisdictions.  When  the  technology  of 
television  developed,  the  television  and  ad- 
vertising industries  quickly  saw  that  televi- 
sion signato  did  not  correspond  with  politi- 
cal boundaries.  A  television  signal  spreads 
through  the  air  in  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
about  sixty  miles.  Viewers  of  a  signal  broad- 
cast from  my  hometown  of  Chicago  live  In 
the  City  of  Chicago,  the  Cook  County  sub- 
urbs, the  other  five  county  metropolitan 
area  of  Chicago,  and  in  other  parte  of  nil- 
nols,  Wisconsin.  Indiana  and  Michigan.  The 
same  situation  existe  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  across  our  national  boundaries 
Into  Canada  and  Mexico.  When  thto  became 
apparent,  the  broadcasting  and  television 
Industries  quickly  acted.  They  drew  their 
own  map.  ignoring  city,  county,  state  and 
national  boundary  lines,  and  divided  the 
country  into  211  ADI's— Areas  of  Dominant 
Influence.  They  didn't  call  for  a  Constitu- 
tional convention  or  persuade  Congress  to 
change  any  laws.  They  simply  threw  away 
the  official  governmental  maps  and  bound- 
aries and  adapted  to  the  new  technology,  by 
defining  their  business  in  terms  of  ADI's.  In- 
stead of  cities,  counties,  states,  snd  the 
nation. 

In  government,  however,  we  haven't 
acted— or  reacted  to  the  new  technology. 

i'or  example,  government  failed  to  act  and 
react  while  television  fundamentally  altered 
the  balance  between  our  three  branches  of 
government.  Only  one  branch,  the  Execu- 
tive, has  access  to  television  on  Ite  own 
terms,  essentially  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  Congress  now  knows  that  televi- 
sion fundamentally  altered  leglsUtlve  de- 
bates. The  other  day.  Senator  Howard 
Baker  observed  that  Senators  do  not  need 
to  participate  much  in  Senate  debates  these 
days  because  "if  no  one  Ustens.  the  Senators 
don't  care  because  they  go  outside  the 
Senate  floor  and  someone  will  Itoten  to 
them  with  a  televtoion  camera." 

While  Presidents  and  Senators  learned 
about  television,  most  academics  have  been 
slow  learners,  and  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
impact  of  television. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Suppose  I  gave  you  a  test  with  thto  multi- 
ple choice  question:  Which  of  the  following 
to  the  most  influential  educational  institu- 
Uon  in  America?  (a)  Harvard  (b)  Tale  (c) 
the  University  of  CallforaU  (d>  Northwest- 
em  University  (e)  Notre  Dame  University 
(f)  Your  own  Univerrity  (g)  N<me  of  the 
above. 

The  correct  answer  to  (g>  None  of  the 
above:  the  correct  answer  to  televlsitm. 

Watching  television  to  how  most  Ameri- 
cans q>end  most  of  their  time— dose  to 
eight  hours  a  day  in  the  average  hone. 
Most  Americans  now  reodve  most  of  their 
information  through  broadcasting.  As  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Barlier  observcK 

"The  community  of  dtisens  governing 
themselves  faoe-to-faoe  has  given  way  to  the 
mass  society,  and  live  talk  haa  been  replaced 
by  teleoommunlcatioas.  Once  a  nation  of 
talkers,  we  have  turned  Into  a  nation  of 
watchers— once  doers,  we  have  become  view- 
ers—and the  effect  on  our  democracy  has 
been  profound." 

Yes,  the  effect  on  political  processes  has 
been  more  profound  than  any  other  techno- 
logical change  since  the  printing  press.  And 
its  effect  on  the  democratic  process.  Ita 
effect  on  Uw.  lU  effect  on  government,  and 
its  effect  on  politics  all  are  a  set  of  questions 
which  caU  for  more  attention  from  the  best 
legal  minds  in  America. 

Television  does  enlighten  dtisens  and 
does  advance  the  democratic  proceaa  in  ways 
far  beyond  the  capadty  of  any  other 
medium.  Television's  coverage  of  the  Water- 
gate hearings  and  the  impeachment  bear- 
ings gave  the  American  people  more  than  a 
dvics  lesson:  it  also  gave  them  front  row 
seats  in  the  hearing  room  and  a  sense  of  un- 
paralleled participation.  The  Presidential 
debates,  with  all  their  faults,  do  bring  the 
candidates  into  minions  of  homes  and  offer 
dtisens  a  first-hand  chance  to  evaluate  the 
candidates. 

But,  with  all  the  advances  through  thto 
powerful  medium,  there  are  also  setbacks  to 
the  democratic  process.  Theodore  White, 
the  best  historian-journalist  in  our  time, 
said  it  best  when  he  wrote  last  year  that  the 
flood  of  money  that  gushes  into  politics  to 
buy  television  time  to  the  pollution  of  de- 
mocracy. 

I  pn^wse  that  you  Uw  professors  address, 
analyze,  and  reflect  on  thto  question:  What 
to  the  best  way  to  harness  thto  great  gift  of 
television  to  improve  and  advance  the  dec- 
torsi  process?  You  have  the  expertise,  ana- 
lytical skills,  and  visitm  to  find  ways— consti- 
tutional ways  consistent  with  Fta«t  Amend- 
ment freedoms— to  achieve  four  goals: 

Plrst:  To  promote  rational  political  discus- 
sion in  Presidential  fampaigns. 

Second:  To  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  nm  for  political  office,  especial- 
ly to  buy  television  time. 

Third:  To  shorten  campaigns. 

Poiui.h:  To  assure  basic  sccess  to  tdevi- 
slon  for  all  significant  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent snd  Vice  President. 

Let  us  exsmine  each  goaL 

Plrst,  to  promote  raticmal  political  discus- 
sion in  Presidential  campaigns.  Sophisticat- 
ed n«mp«tgw  strategiste  and  political  con- 
sultants now  create  commerciato  and  spots 
which  dominate  the  airwaves  at  a  cost  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  In  my  own  State 
of  Illinois  in  the  recent  Senate  election,  our 
major  candidates.  Paul  Simon  and  Chuck 
Percy,  found  our  IlUnoto  situation  even 
worse  than  usual.  A  California  business- 
man—unathorlzed  by  Simon— spent  more 
than  1.1  million  dollars  of  his  own  money  to 
"help"  Simon  by  buying  radio  and  television 
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commerciato  that  attacked  Percy.  Although 
Simon  disavowed  the  ada,  be  could  not  stop 
them.  A  Uw.  whteh  I  think  couM  be  drafted 
to  satisfy  Cowtitutional  tests,  to  needed  to 
stop  not  only  thto  forai  of  assault  on  the 
democratic  process,  but  to  stop  an  political 
oommerdals.  John  OTOole,  Cbaliman  of 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  advertistng  agen- 
dea,  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding.  put  the  issue 
in  irtain  English'  "The  time  has  come  to 
stop  trlvlaUstng  the  electoral  process  by 
equating  a  candidate  and  a  public  office 
with  an  antiperapirant  and  an  armpit.  It  to 
time  to  stop  selling  television  spots  to  politi- 
cal candidatea." 

Second,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  run  for  poUtical  office,  especial- 
ly to  buy  televirion  time.  Once  the  major 
Presidential  candidates  are  nominated,  they 
now  reodve  mote  than  $40  mUUon  in  public 
funds  for  the  rsmpaign  In  19S4.  most  of 
that  money  went  to  purchase  television 
time,  almost  an  of  it  to  purdiaae  commer- 
ciato of  thirty  or  sixty  seconds.  In  the  pri- 
maries, approximately  $g5  million  was 
raised  and  spent  by  the  candidates,  mostly 
for  commercials. 

Presidents  of  the  television  age,  starting 
with  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy, 
saw  the  problem  coming  and  urged  ref om. 
Now.  more  than  twenty  yean  later,  the 
problem  to  more  than  twenty  times  worse. 
Why  on  earth  should  the  American  peopie 
spend  millions  out  of  the  putdic  treasury  so 
that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates can  flood  the  air  with  thirty  second 
tdevision  commerciato  contributing  nothing 
to  pcriltical  enlightenment?  If  thto  money  to 
to  be  spent,  at  least  let  us  liHist  that  the 
candidates  appear  live  to  deal  with  tasuea.  I 
ask  you  to  seardi  for  waya,  couatitutional 
waya,  to  eliminate  thto  ponution  of  democ- 
racy, and  use  thto  great  medium  to  Inform 
and  enllgfaten  us. 

If  you  are  not  Indignant  at  the  current  sit- 
uation. I  remind  you  of  what  Kipling  did 
not  say:  "If  you  can  keep  your  head  while 
aU  others  about  you  are  losing  theirs, 
mayiie  you  don't  understand  the  serioasneas 
of  the  situaUon." 

Third,  to  shorten  campaigns.  If  you've 
ever  been  in  Great  Britain  during  a  poUtical 
t^mtpmign  you  saw  Campaign  periods  strictly 
limited  to  a  three-week  period  during  which 
no  candidate  can  buy  television  time.  In- 
stead, the  parties  are  aUocated  an  amount 
of  poUtical  time  on  the  air  to  use  as  they 
wish— with  the  parties  sharing  the  time  and 
taldng  their  own  cases  to  the  voters.  No 
commerciato.  No  pajrments  for  time.  And 
Western  dvHization  was  not  impaired— and 
has  survived. 

Fourth,  to  assure  basic  access  to  television 
for  aU  significant  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  As  you  know,  our  Feder- 
al Cmnmunications  Act  requires  that  aU 
candidate*  for  the  same  office  l>e  treated 
equally  by  broadcasters.  Thto  means  that  if 
a  broadcaster  gives  or  selto  time  to  one  can- 
didate, time  must  be  made  available  on  the 
same  terms  to  hto  or  her  oppcment.  There 
are  certain  exceptions  for  news  programs 
and  interviews.  The  Presidential  Debates, 
with  which  I  was  deeply  involved  in  1976 
and  liMO,  were  conducted  under  reguUtory 
and  Judicial  interpretations  of  these  excep- 
tions—an interesting  legal  story,  but  too 
long  to  go  into  here.  I  believe  that  not  aU 
candidates  need  to  be  treated  equally;  there 
were  229  candidates  for  Preddent  in  1984; 
not  all  of  them  were  serious.  How  can  we 
distingutoh  between  serious,  significant  can- 
didates—and the  others?  How  do  we  do  thto 
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under   the    law.    under   the    Constitution, 
under  our  sense  of  f undamentAl  fairness? 

While  the  courts  have  dealt  with  some  of 
these  Issues,  the  law  remains  murky. 

These  four  goals  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
analysis,  research,  and  thought  which  legal 
scholars  give  to  other  questions  every  year. 
While  I  do  not  read  widely  in  the  law  re- 
views these  days.  I  do  skim  the  Ubles  of 
contents,  and  I  find  bountiful  articles  on 
the  finer,  esoteric  points  of  law  such  as:  (1) 
Can  a  policeman  look  under  a  blanket  in  the 
automobile  trunk  when  he  stops  a  suspi- 
cious driver  who  may  be  carrying  drugs?  (3) 
Protected  "puffery"  in  commercial  speech. 
(3)  The  application  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  to  an  unending  stream  of  actions.  (4) 
Liability  of  construction  lenders  to  contrac- 
tors, subcontractors  and  materialmen. 
While  these  issues  are  worthy  of  your  skills. 
I  suggest  that  basic  Issues  Involving  the 
effect  of  the  electronic  media  on  politics 
and  governance  deserve  equal  time. 

Why  do  I  suggest  that  this  Inue  of  televi- 
sion and  politics  be  examined  In  the  law 
schools?  Because  law  schools  are  unique  in- 
stitutions in  our  society,  unlike  any  other 
part  of  the  academic  world.  As  one  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  a  trustee  of  several  major 
American  universities.  I  see  excellent  gradu- 
ate schools  whose  function  Is  to  train  teach- 
ers to  impart  knowledge  of  English  Litera- 
ture. I  see  excellent  schools  where  engineers 
and  sclentlsU  are  trained  to  create  new 
technological  progress.  I  see  business  and 
management  experts  trained  through  MBA 
programs  to  run  complex  business  and 
public  organizations.  I  see  excellent  medical 
schools  train  physicians  and  surgeons  to 
help  keep  our  good  health  and  preserve  and 
prolong  life.  These  are  essential,  vital  and 
valuable  contributions  to  our  society. 

But  law  schools  are  unique.  A  law  school 
is  the  only  place  where  the  life  of  the  mind 
Is  Joined  with  the  practical,  real  world 
search  for  Justice,  for  ethical  values,  for 
fairness,  for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  principles  of  a  free  society.  As 
the  world  of  technology  becomes  more  and 
more  complex,  your  unique  competence  ss 
professors  of  law  is  called  upon  to  reconcile 
these  precious  values  with  the  technological 
revolution  and  the  Information  Age. 

In  only  two  years  we  approach  the  bicen- 
tennial of  our  Constitution  to  celebrate 
what  the  Jeffersons.  Franklins,  and  Madl- 
sons  gave  us  in  1787.  Where  are  the  1987 
Jeffersons.  Franklins  and  Madisons?  I  hope 
some  of  you  are  in  this  room  today. 

I  was  lucky  in  law  school  to  have  some 
wise  teachers  who  passed  on  enduring  les- 
sons to  me.  Some  may  say  that  these  lessons 
have  little  to  do  with  the  law— and  others 
may  say  they  have  everything  to  do  with 
the  law.  My  law  professors,  some  of  whom 
are  here  today,  taught  me  the  value  of  civil- 
ity in  dealing  with  contentious  matters,  the 
need  for  respect  for  opposing  views,  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  lifetime  learning 
after  law  school.  Some  statements  still  ring 
through  my  memory,  such  as:  "Civilization 
advances  when  what  had  been  perceived  as 
a  misfortune  comes  to  be  perceived  as  an  in- 
justice .  .  ."  and  "the  challenge  is  to  become 
one  in  spirit— if  not  necessarily  in  opinion." 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  accompa- 
nied my  boss  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  when  he 
addressed  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  on  December  28,  1953.  He  spoke  of 
the  need  for  Justness  .  .  .  and  the  need  for  a 
compassionate  eye  and  a  strong  arm  to  see 
that  each  individual,  no  matter  how  weak  or 
unappealing,  is  dealt  with  fairly  and  Justly. 
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And  he  reminded  law  profenon  of  the  uni- 
versity's enential  mteton:  to  search  for 
truth  and  to  communicate  that  truth  to  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Today,  more  than  thirty  year*  later,  two 
of  my  daughten  and  my  aon-ln-law— all  law- 
yers—are here  as  part  of  a  succeeding  gen- 
eration. To  them— and  to  you— I  leave  the 
words  of  a  great  teacher.  Professor  John 
Pairbank,  about  the  student-teacher  rela- 
tionship and  the  debU  a  student  owes  a 
teacher  "For  all  studenU  who  feel  Indebted 
to  their  teachers,  the  rule  la  Don't  feel  you 
should  try  to  pay  It  back.  Instead,  pav  It 
on.'  "• 
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SOBCE  GOOD  ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST  ENTE31PRISE  ZONES 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAUFoamA 
IN  THK  HOU8X  OF  MnUESDfTATIVSS 

Thunday.  February  28.  1985 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
of  massive  deficits  and  overwhelming 
public  support  for  tax  simplification, 
almost  no  administration  proposal 
makes  less  sense  than  its  ideas  on  en- 
terprise zones. 

Some  of  the  very  good  arguments 
against  this  proposal  are  described  in 
the  following  TRB  ooltmin  from  the 
New  Republic  of  March  11: 
STAxaHiF  EimarBiss 

"Enterprise  sonea"— the  notion  of  giving 
special  breaks  from  taxes  and  regulation  to 
businesses  in  economically  depreaed  areas— 
have  aU  the  makings  of  that  poUtldana'  de- 
light, a  "new  idea."  They  appeal  to  conserv- 
atives as  a  way  of  getting  the  government 
off  the  backs  of  the  people.  They  appeal  to 
liberals  as  a  way  of  helping  the  desperate 
Inner  city.  They  have  Just  the  gimmicky 
"high-tech"  fUvor  preferred  by  both  Oppor- 
untlty  Republicans  and  Atari  Democrats. 
These  "new  generation"  wings  of  the  two 
parties  like  approaches  to  social  problems 
that  work  through  the  private  sector  in- 
stead of  through  government  agendca. 

President  Reagan  has  made  enterprise 
zones  his  only  domestic  policy  initiative 
apart  from  budget  cuU.  They  are  a  comer- 
stone  of  Representative  Jack  Kemp's  Incipi- 
ent presidential  campaign.  But  even  Walter 
Mondale  casually  endorsed  the  idea  in  one 
of  the  presidential  debates.  It  pops  up  in 
seminar  rooms  around  the  world  where 
Democrats  have  retired  to  "rethink."  An  en- 
terprise sones  blU  has  passed  the  Senate  two 
years  in  a  row.  only  to  die  in  the  House,  pri- 
marily because  of  strong  opposition  from 
the  unions.  For  once  the  unions  are  right 

The  bill  endorsed  by  Reagan  would  au- 
thorize the  secretary  of  housing  and  urban 
development  to  anoint  75  areas  of  high  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  population  Iom  a* 
"enterprise  zones."  Businesses  that  open  or 
expand  in  an  enterprise  sone  would  get:  a 
100  percent  tax  exemption  on  any  profit 
when  they  sell  the  business:  a  special  tax 
credit  of  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  coat  of 
their  investment;  a  credit  of  up  to  ten  per- 
cent of  their  additional  wage  bUl:  another 
credit  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  wages  of 
employees  who  live  in  the  zone;  a  five  per- 
cent earned  Income  credit  for  those  employ- 
ees: the  right  to  raise  unlimited  funds 
through  tax-free  "industrial  revenue 
bonds";  freedom  from  sundry  regulations, 
and— last  but  not  least— an  all-expense-paid 


dream  vacation  for  two  at  the  beautiful 
MOM  Grand  Hotel  In  fabulous  Las  Vegas. 
Nevadain  Only  kidding  about  the  vacation. 
But  the  rest  is  for  real. 

Consider,  to  start  with,  the  question  of 
regulation.  The  bill  guarantees  that  major 
federal  regulations  protecting  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  worker  health  and 
safety,  the  environment,  and  the  minimum 
wage  will  remain  in  force.  These,  presum- 
ably, are  too  Important  to  tamper  with.  But 
all  regulations  are  either  wise  or  foolish. 
Kemp  says  enterprise  zone  businesses 
should  get  a  "streamllnefdl  business  permit 
system."  If  the  system  can  be  streamlined, 
why  limit  It  to  a  "lone"?  On  the  other  hand, 
as  an  Urban  Institute  study  put  it.  "The 
first  life-taking  oollapae  of  a  below-standard 
building  within  a  sone.  or  the  first  case  of 
food  poisoning  in  an  uninspected 
restaurant  .  .  .  and  deregulation  will  prove 
Impossible  to  pursue  very  far." 

People  have  many  reasons  for  not  opening 
shop  In  the  South  Brcmx.  but  this  bill  will 
omly  affect  their  economic  calculation.  Who 
Is  going  to  be  most  easily  tempted?  Clearly 
the  most  likely  candidates  will  be  drawn 
away  from  nearby  areas  that  are  almost  or 
equally  as  squalid  and  depressed,  but  lack 
the  "enterprise  sone"  certification.  Next 
most  likely  are  businesses  that  are  now  op- 
erating or  would  otherwise  open  in  some 
safer  or  more  prosperous  area.  Genuinely 
new  businesses  or  business  expansions— that 
Is.  projects  that  currently  aren't  economical- 
ly appealing  at  any  location— are  the  least 
likely  to  suddenly  sprout  up  in  the  South 
Bronx  because  of  tax  Incentives. 

Every  study  of  the  decades-old  Investment 
tax  credit  has  shown  that  the  government 
loses  more  revenue  with  this  "incentive" 
than  the  value  of  all  the  new  Investment  it 
generates.  This  Is  because  most  of  the  In- 
vestment that  gets  the  credit  would  have  oc- 
curred anyway.  I  predict  that  a  study  of 
"enterprise  aones"  after  a  few  years  will 
show  the  same  thing.  Even  as  It  stsnds.  the 
proposal  is  a  bad  bargain. 

But  the  "enterprise  sones"  system,  once 
enacted,  will  never  remain  as  it  stands.  Any 
attempt  to  draw  a  bright  line  through  socie- 
ty and  offer  some  enormous  benefit  to 
people  on  one  side  is  Inherently  politically 
unstable.  And  rightly  so.  because  it  Is  inher- 
ently unfair.  Are  we  reaUy  going  to  give 
these  huge  breaks  to  a  dry  cleaner  that 
opens  In  the  South  Bronx  and  deny  them  to 
a  competing  dry  cleaner  that  has  been  there 
all  along?  Are  we  really  going  to  make  the 
guy  who  was  hired  the  day  before  his  neigh- 
borhood became  a  "zone"  pay  more  taxes 
year  after  year  than  the  guy  who  was  hired 
the  day  after? 

There  is  no  way  this  experiment  can  be 
limited  to  the  country's  75  most  depressed 
neighborhoods.  The  current  legislation 
specifies  that  a  third  of  the  "enterprize 
sones"  must  be  in  rural  areas,  and  you  can 
be  assured  there  will  be  at  least  one  in  every 
state.  When  a  neighborhood  becomes  an 
"enterprise  zone"  and  another  one  nearby 
doesn't,  the  definition  of  a  "zone"  will  be 
expanded  or  new  zones  will  be  added.  There 
is  already  talk  on  Capitol  Hill  of  starting 
with  more  than  75  zones,  in  order  to  help 
get  the  bUl  passed.  This  is  Just  what  hap- 
pened with  LBJ's  Model  Cities  program, 
which  began  as  a  focused  experiment  in 
urban  renewal  and  ended  up  as  a  revenue- 
sharing  free-for-all. 

When  lawyers  and  bankers  get  through, 
the  "enterprize  zone"  cornucopia  will  be  dis- 
gorging goodies  Congress  never  dreamed  of. 
The  established  business  that  wasn't  sup- 


posed to  qualify  for  breaks  will  close  and  re- 
incorporate. Presto.  Corporations  will  figure 
out  wajrs  to  furmel  assets  through  "enter- 
prise zones"  for  the  tax  advantages  without 
doing  the  locals  any  good.  "Enterprise  zone" 
benefits  will  become  part  of  the  standard 
"incentive"  package  all  cities  must  offer  all 
businesses.  Just  like  the  ludicrous  tax- 
exempt  "industrial  revenue  bonds"  we  have 
now. 

The  conservatives  who  usually  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  point  out  the  slippery-slope 
nature  of  govenunent  programs  are  among 
the  biggest  cheerleaders  for  "enterprise 
zones."  The  suspicion  has  to  be  that  this  is 
one  slippery  slope  they  don't  mind  being  on. 
Prittcipled  cortservatlves  see  "enterprise 
zones"  as  the  opening  wedge  of  the  minimal 
state.  Unprincipled  ones  Just  want  corpora- 
tions unchained,  and  don't  care  why  or  how. 
"Enterprise  zones"  are  not  a  new  idea  at  all. 
It's  the  same  old  one.* 


MEDICAID  INFANT  MORTALITY 
REDUCTION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1985 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

opcAUroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  February  28,  198S 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce,  on  behalf  of 
mjrself  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Hyde,  the  Medicaid 
Infant  Mortality  Reduction  Amend- 
ments of  1985,  H.R.  1382.  This  legisla- 
tion would  expand  Medicaid  coverage 
for  prenatal  care  to  poor  pregnant 
women  in  two-parent  families,  and 
would  give  States  the  option  to  enrich 
their  pregnancy  benefits  for  all  poor 
women  eligible  for  Medicaid.  This  leg- 
islation will  save  lives,  prevent  perma- 
nent disabilities,  and  save  both  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
money. 

Last  March,  at  an  oversight  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittees  on  Health 
and  Environment  and  Oversight  and 
Investigation,  Dr.  Edward  Brandt, 
then  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  testified  that  the  projected 
infant  mortality  rate  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  "will  fall  well  within"  the  Sur- 
geon General's  target  of  9  infant 
deaths  per  1.000  live  births.  This  past 
Sunday,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  Dr.  Brandt,  now  the  chancellor  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  Balti- 
more, acknowledged  that  "my  predic- 
tion was  wrong,  flat  wrong." 

New  data  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  indicate  that  the  rate  of  de- 
cline in  the  Nation's  infant  mortality 
rate  has  slowed.  From  1965  to  1982. 
the  Nation's  infant  mortality  rate  has 
declined  at  an  average  of  4.6  percent 
per  year.  Between  1982  and  1983,  how- 
ever, the  provisional  infant  mortality 
rate  dropped  by  only  2.7  percent,  from 
11.2  to  10.9.  During  the  first  9  months 
of  1984,  the  provisional  rate  dropped 
by  less  than  2  percent,  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1983. 
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We  as  a  Nation  may  have  reached  a 
plateau  at  Just  below  11  deaths  per 
thousand  live  births.  The  mortality 
rate  for  black  infants  remains  about 
twice  that  for  white  infants.  While 
infant  mortality  affects  all  groups  in 
our  society,  it  is  most  frequent  among 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  make  further 
significant  progress  in  our  fight 
against  infant  mortality  imtil  we  in- 
crease the  availability  of  prenatal  care 
to  low-income  pregnant  women.  To  do 
this,  we  have  to  improve  Medicaid  eli- 
gibility policy. 

Under  current  Medicaid  law.  States 
have  long  been  required  to  provide 
coverage  to  poor  women  who  are  re- 
ceiving cash  assistance  tmder  the  Aid 
to  Families  With  Dependent  Children 
[AFDCl  Program.  These  are  generally 
women  in  one-parent  families  with  one 
or  more  dependent  children. 

As  a  result  of  the  so-called  CHAP— 
Child  Health  Assurance  Program- 
provisions  in  last  year's  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  [Defral.  PubUc  Law  98-369. 
the  States  are  also  required  to  cover 
One.  women  who  are  pregnant  for  the 
first  time  and  would  qualify  for  AFDC 
if  their  child  were  bom.  and  two,  preg- 
nant women  in  two-parent  families 
with  dependent  children  where  the 
principal  earner  is  unemployed.  In 
both  cases,  the  woman  must  meet 
State  AFDC  inctmie  and  resource 
standards  in  order  to  qualify  for  serv- 
ices dtiring  her  pregnancy. 

There  is  one  last  category  of  preg- 
nant women:  those  in  two-parent 
working  families  where  the  principal 
earner  is  not  unemployed  but  the  fam- 
ily's income  and  resources  are  none- 
theless below  State  income  and  re- 
solute standards.  Federal  Medicaid 
law  now  allows  the  States  to  extend 
coverage  to  this  group,  and  about  22 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  chosen  to  do  so:  Alaska.  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut.  Hawaii,  Illinois. 
Iowa.  Maine,  Maryland.  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan.  Minnesota.  Nebraska. 
New  Jersey.  New  Yorti.  North  Caroli- 
na. Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah.  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  addition,  Florida.  Geor- 
gia, and  Mississippi  are  planning  to 
initiate  such  coverage  by  July  1  of  this 
year. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  scien- 
tific evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of 
prenatal  care  in  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality and  preventing  long-term  dis- 
abilities, it  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
to  let  poor  pregnant  women  go  with- 
out prenatal  care  simply  because  their 
family  is  still  intact.  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  contradiction  in  which  Fed- 
eral policy  is  not  entangled.  If  you  are 
single  and  poor,  or  if  you  are  living 
with  your  husband  and  the  principal 
earner  in  the  family  is  unemployed, 
then  you  will  receive  Medicaid  cover- 
age during  your  pregnancy.  But  is  you 
are  living  with  your  husband  the  prin- 
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cipal  earner  has  a  low-pajing  Job. 
Medicaid  in  many  States  will  not  cover 
you  during  pregnancy,  even  though 
you  are  poor  enough  to  qualify. 

This  situation  becomes  even  more  ir- 
rational when  one  realizes  that  all  of 
the  States,  even  those  that  do  not 
know  cover  pregnant  women  in  two- 
parent  worldng  poor  families,  must 
provide  Medicaid  coverage  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  families  up  to  age  5. 
This  requirement  was  imposed  by  last 
year's  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  also  as 
part  of  the  CHAP  provisions.  Thus, 
the  one  service  that  has  perhaps  the 
most  impact  on  a  yoimg  child's 
health— prenatal  care— is  not  available 
to  that  child's  mother,  even  though 
she  is  poor.  Why?  Because  she  is  living 
with  her  husband  and  the  principal 
earner  in  the  family  is  working. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  held  a  hearing 
to  receive  the  findings  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  Prevent  Low  Birthweight  of  the 
prestigious  Institute  of  Medicine 
[lOM]  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  lOM  cmnmittee's  284- 
page,  single  spaced  report.  "Preventing 
Low  Birthweight."  is  an  exhaustively 
documented  study  of  the  causes  of  low 
birthweight  and  the  wajrs  in  which  it 
can  be  prevented. 

According  to  the  lOM  committee, 
low  birthweight— that  is.  birth  at  a 
weight  of  less  than  about  5Vi  poimds— 
is  the  single  most  important  cause  of 
infant  mortality.  Preventing  low  birth- 
weight will  prevent  Infant  mortality. 
And  providing  quality  prenatal  care, 
the  lOM  committee  found,  will  pre- 
vent low  birthweight. 

Preventing  low  birthweight  wiU  also 
prevent  the  occturence  of  lifelong  dis- 
abilities, such  as  cerebral  palsy, 
mental  retardation,  and  epilepsy.  The 
children  and  their  families  will  obvi- 
ously bear  enormous  burdens.  And  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  will 
pay  for  these  disabilities,  through  ex- 
pensive medical  treatment  for  these 
Medicaid-eligible  children.  The  trage- 
dy is  that  if  we  were  willing  to  put  the 
money  into  prenatal  care,  many  of  the 
hospitalization  and  medical  costs  for 
surviving  low  birthweight  babies  could 
be  avoided. 

The  lOM  committee  did  an  analysis 
of  the  costs  of  making  prenatal  care 
available  to  high-risk  women.  The 
committee's  analysis  shows  that,  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care  for 
poor  women,  as  much  as  $3.38  could  be 
saved  on  specialized  care  for  low  birth- 
weight infants.  This  estimate  substan- 
tially tmderstates  the  potential  sav- 
ings, since  it  includes  only  those  sav- 
ings through  the  first  year  of  life.  The 
savings  resulting  from  the  avoidance 
of  hospitalizations  or  medical  treat- 
ment later  in  life  are  not  Included  in 
this  figure. 

Based  on  the  available  data,  the 
lOM  committee  concluded: 
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Medicaid  increases  participation  in  prena- 
tal care  by  lowering  financial  barriers  to 
such  services.  And  because  participation  in 
prenaUl  care  is  associated  with  improved 
birthweight.  efforts  to  expand  and  strength- 
en the  Medicaid  program  should  be  part  of 
a  comprehensive  program  to  reduce  the  na- 
tion's incidence  of  low  birthweight. 

This  bill  would  require  all  SUtes  to 
provide  services  to  pregnant  women  in 
two-parent  families  who  meet  the 
APDC  income  and  resource  standards 
in  their  particular  SUtes.  The  cover- 
age would  begin  with  medical  verifica- 
tion of  pregnancy  and  extend  through 
the  postpartum  period.  The  woman 
would  not  be  eligible  for  cash  assist- 
ance. The  requirement  would  be  effec- 
tive October  1.  1985.  except  in  those 
States  which  require  action  by  the  leg- 
islature to  amend  their  SUte  plans. 

The  other  provision  in  this  bill 
would  allow  States  to  extend  extra 
pregnancy-related  services  to  pregnant 
women  who  are  eligible  for  Medicaid 
coverage.  Under  current  Medicaid  law, 
benefits  must  be  comparable  among 
groups;  that  is  the  States  must,  for  ex- 
ample, offer  the  same  benefits  to  re- 
cipients of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  as  they  offer  to  recipients 
of  supplemental  security  income.  This 
long-standing  nondiscrimination  policy 
is  eminently  fair,  but  it  does  have  the 
unintended  effect  of  prohibiting 
States  from  offering  additional  bene- 
fits that  are  of  special  importance  to 
the  success  of  prenatal  care,  such  as 
prenatal  vitamins  and  health  educa- 
tion. 

In  my  own  SUte  of  California,  a  spe- 
cial demonstration  project  recently 
tested  the  effectiveness  of  an  enriched 
prenatal  benefits  package  for  Medic- 
aid-eligible  women.  Patients  in  the  ob- 
stetrical access  pilot  project  [OB 
Access]  received  eight  or  more  prena- 
tal visits;  nutritional  and  psychosocial 
assessments;  counseling  for  high  risk 
women;  childbirth  education  classes; 
prenatal  vitamins;  and  a  range  of  diag- 
nostic tests.  Women  participating  in 
the  regular  Medicaid  Program  were 
covered  for  nutritional,  educational,  or 
psychosocial  services,  or  for  prenatal 
vitamins.  An  independent  evaluation 
of  OB  Access  showed  that  the  inci- 
dence of  low  birthweight  births  to 
women  in  the  demonstration  was  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  that  for  women 
in  the  regular  Medicaid  Program. 

The  bill  would  allow  SUtes.  at  their 
option,  to  provide  enriched  benefits  to 
Medicaid-eligible  pregnant  women, 
without  providing  those  same  benefits 
to  other  groups  of  Medicaid  benefici- 
aries. They  would  not  have  to  seek 
Federal  approval  for  a  special  waiver. 
If  a  SUte  believes  that  it  can  reduce 
low  birthweight.  and  hence  Infant 
mortality,  by  expanding  benefits  to 
pregnant  women.  I  can  see  no  reason 
to  maintain  a  Federal  comparability 
policy  that  prevents  it  from  doing  so. 
The  provision  would  be  effective  on 
October  1. 1985. 
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In  summary,  this  bill  is  good  for  the 
unborn,  good  for  the  newborn,  good 
for  families,  and  good  for  the  taxpay- 
er. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

B.R.  1383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  State*  oj 
America  in  Congreu  (usemMed, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTfLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicaid 
Infant  Mortality  Reduction  Amendments  of 
1985". 
sec    >.    BXPANDiNC    COVHUCB    OP    QUAUPIKO 

PKBCNANT  WOMIN  UNDB*  MBIMCAID 

PLANS. 

(a)  ExPAKaioii  or  Covbucb.— Section 
ie05(nXl>  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43 
Uj8.C.  1396d<nXl)).  relating  to  definition  of 
qualified  pregnant  woman,  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out ":  or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  comma. 

(3)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  ".  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  otherwise  meeU  the  Income  and  re- 
sources requirementa  of  a  SUte  plan  under 
part  A  of  UUe  IV:  and". 

(b)  ErncnvK  Datb.— <1)  The  amendmenU 
made  by  subaecton  (a)  apply  (except  as  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (2))  to  payments 
under  tiUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1988.  without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  final  regiilations  to  carry  out  the 
amendmenU  have  been  promulgated  by 
that  date. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Senrlces  determines  requires 
SUte  leglsUtic  i  In  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirement  Impoeed  by 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a), 
the  SUte  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requlremenU  of  such 
UUe  solely  on  the  baaia  of  Ito  faUure  to  meet 
this  additional  requirement  before  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calender  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regttlar  aeaalon  of 
the  SUte  legialature  that  beglna  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

SBC.  3.  OPTIONAL  BXPAN8ION  OF  P«BCNANCY-Rt- 
LATBO  8BBVICI& 
(a)  EXCBPTION  TO  PBBSBm  COMPAaAanJTT 

RaQUiBBMXiiT.-SeeUon  1909(aX10)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (43  UAC.  13Ma(aX10». 
relating  to  required  servlcea  under  medicaid 
plans,  is  amended,  in  the  matter  after  sub- 
paragraph (D)  thereof— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(IV)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  ",  and  (V)  the  making  available  to 
all  pregnant  women  covered  under  the  plan 
of  services  relating  to  pregnancy  (Including 
pre-natal.  (Jellvery.  and  post-partum  serv- 
ices) or  to  any  other  condition  which  may 
complicate  pregnancy  shall  not,  by  reason 
of  subparagraph  (B).  require  the  making 
available  of  these  services,  or  the  making 
available  of  such  services  of  the  same 
amount,  duration,  and  scope,  to  any  other 
individuals". 

(b)  EppBcnvB  Datb.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  I988.« 


February  28,  1985 
AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 


February  28,  1985 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OP  OHIO 
III  THI  HOD8C  OP  RKPRKSKNTAnVES 

Thurtday.  February  28, 19S5 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though today  marks  the  end  of  our  ob- 
servance of  American  Heart  Month, 
it's  important  that  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  forget  the  enormous 
impact  of  cardiovascular  illness  on 
American  lives  nor  the  importance  of 
public  awareness  in  preventing  such 
UlneM. 

By  taking  a  course  in  cardio-pulmo- 
nary  resuseiUtion  or  CPR  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  last  year.  I  increased  my 
personal  awareness  of  cardiovasctilar 
illness  and  prevention  measures.  I 
wotild  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take 
advantage  of  stKh  courses  which  are 
available  through  Dr.  Freeman  Gary's 
office  in  the  Capitol.  You  may  call  Dr. 
Cary  for  more  information  or  to  sign 
up  for  a  course. 

To  help  serve  as  a  reminder  and  in- 
spiration throughout  the  year.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  Presidential 
Proclamation  of  American  Heart 
Month.  1985.  The  text  of  the  procla- 
mation follows: 

Pboclamatioii  5395— Ambbicam  Hbart 
Month,  1985 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America) 

Despite  progress  in  many  areas,  cardiovas- 
cular dlir— '  remains  this  Nation's  number 
one  cause  of  death.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
more  than  40  million  Americans  have  one  or 
more  forms  of  heart  or  blood  vessel  disease. 
Strokes  afflict  almost  two  million  people  an- 
nually. As  many  as  1.5  million  persons  will 
have  a  heart  attack  this  year,  and  approxi- 
mately 550.000  of  them  will  die.  In  all.  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  will 
take  the  lives  of  almost  one  million  of  fellow 
dtlaens— some  of  whom  may  be  our  family 
members,  our  friends  and  our  co-workers. 

Almost  as  many  people  will  die  from  car- 
diovascular disease  during  1985  as  from 
cancer,  accidents,  and  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. Economic  losses  will  also  run  high. 
This  Nation  will  spend  an  estimated  $73  bU- 
Uon  in  1985  for  medical  treatment,  lost  sau- 
ries, rehiring  and  training,  and  insurance 
and  dlaabillty  claims  resulting  from  heart 
and  blood  veaael  diaeaae. 

The  American  Heart  Association,  a  not- 
for-profit  volunteer  health  agency,  and  the 
Federal  government,  primarily  through  the 
National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute, 
are  providing  hope.  In  1948,  those  two  orga- 
nisations Joined  forces  to  seek  ways  to 
reduce  early  death  and  disability  from  heart 
diaeaae,  stroke,  and  related  disorders.  Since 
then,  much  has  been  accomplished  tlm>ugh 
reaearch.  profesalonal  and  pubUc  education, 
and  community  aervlce  programa. 

We  have  learned,  for  example,  that  main- 
taining proper  nutrition,  not  amoklng.  and 
controlling  tilgh  blood  pressure  can  make  a 
significant  difference  in  the  rate  of  inci- 
dence of  these  diseases.  As  a  result,  the 
death  rates  for  heart  attacks  and  strokes 
are  much  lower  today  ttian  they  were  In 
1948. 


E^ven  more  progress  should  result  from  ef- 
foru  by  the  Federal  government  and  the 
American  Heart  Association  to  make  every- 
one more  aware  of  the  dangers  of  smoking. 
Tougher  labeling  laws  for  cigarette  packag- 
ing and  advertising  enacted  last  year  by 
Congress  will  help.  Research  proJecU,  such 
as  the  Coronary  Primary  Prevention  Trials 
concluded  in  1984.  have  given  new  impetus 
to  the  American  Heart  Association's  long- 
standing finding  that  control  of  blood  cho- 
lesterol decreases  risk  for  heart  attacks  and 
strokes.  The  American  Heart  Association 
has  taken  major  steps  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  significance  of  those  test  reaulU, 
to  influence  Americans  to  adopt  a  prudent 
diet,  and  to  encourage  the  efforu  of  sclen- 
tisU  who  are  unlocking  the  mysteries  of 
heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  all  Americans  to 
help  in  the  continuing  battle  against  cardio- 
vascular disease,  the  Congress,  by  Joint  reso- 
lution approved  December  30,  1903  (77  SUt. 
843;  38  U.S.C.  169b),  has  requested  the 
President  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  February  as  American  Heart 
Month. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  February 
1985  as  American  Heart  Month.  I  invite  the 
Governors  of  the  SUtes.  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  officials  of  other 
areas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  the  American  people  to 
Join  me  in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
the  resolution  of  the  nationwide  problem  of 
cardiovascular  disease.* 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  NEW 
LOAD  LINE  AND  TONNAGE 
MEASUREMENT  SYSTEMS  FOR 
VESSELS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  north  camolina 

IH  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  H.R. 
1362.  a  bill  to  revise,  consolidate,  and 
enact  cerUln  laws  related  to  load  lines 
and  measurement  of  vessels  as  parts  C 
and  J  of  subtitle  II  of  title  46.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

The  first  portion  of  this  legislation 
deals  with  load  lines,  the  maximum 
depth  to  which  a  vessel  may  be  loaded 
without  endangering  its  stability.  The 
1966  Load  Line  Convention,  to  which 
the  United  SUtes  is  a  signatory,  esUb- 
lished  uniform  rules  with  respect  to 
the  limits  to  which  vessels  on  interna- 
tional voyages  may  be  loaded.  Its 
intent  was  to  bring  international  load 
line  regulations  into  accord  with 
modem  developments  and  techniques 
in  vessel  construction  which  have  been 
used  since  the  1930  Load  Line  Conven- 
tion was  enacted.  The  United  States 
imposed  these  provisions  on  U.S.  ves- 
sels engaged  on  international  voyages 
and  on  foreign  vessels  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  SUtes  with  en- 
actment of  the  International  Voyage 
Load  Line  Act  of  1973.  Load  Line  re- 
quirements for  U.S.  vessels  engaged  in 
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the  coastwise  trade  are  derived  from 
the  act  of  August  27. 1935. 

This  legislation  combines  the  re- 
quirements of  both  sUtutes  in  order  to 
provide  similar  application  of  load  line 
requirements  to  vessels  on  internation- 
al voyages  and  domestic  ocean  voy- 
ages. However,  it  authorizes  the  Secre- 
Ury  to  (»nsider  geographic  areas  of 
operation  and  local  sea  and  weather 
conditions  in  making  load  line  deter- 
minations. This  will  be  used  to  permit 
vessels  on  limited  domestic  voyages  to 
meet  lesser  standards  if  ah  equivalent 
level  of  safety  can  be  maintained  due 
to  the  limiUtion  on  the  voyage.  The 
Secretary  will  also  have  the  authority 
to  issue  exemptions  for  vessels  on 
international  and  domestic  voyages 
under  conditions  of  equivalent  safety. 

The  second  portion  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  basicaUy  H.R.  5774  of  the  98th 
Congress,  the  Tonnage  Measurement 
of  Vessels  Act,  which  I  introduced  last 
year  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. This  portion  implements  the 
International  Convention  on  Tonnage 
Measurement  of  Ships.  1969.  that  was 
ratified  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on 
October  28.  1982.  This  Convention 
came  into  effect  in  the  United  States 
on  February  10,  1983. 

The  measurement  of  a  vessel's  gross 
and  net  registered  tons  is  required 
before  it  is  documented  under  chapter 
121  of  title  46.  United  SUtes  Code. 
These  measuremenU  are  used  as  a  ref- 
erence for  the  collection  of  tonnage 
taxes,  for  esUblishing  drydocking  and 
towing  fees,  and  for  determining  a 
niuiber  of  other  charges  against  the 
vessel.  In  fact,  there  are  over  100  do- 
mestic and  international  regulations 
that  employ  either  gross  or  net  ton- 
nage as  a  regulatory  parameter.  How- 
ever, the  current  system  has  been  in- 
terpreted differently  in  various  coun- 
tries, resulting  in  similar  vessels 
tiaving  different  tonnages  depending 
on  where  they  were  measured.  This 
Convention  esUblishes  a  imiform 
international  standard  for  all  vessels 
to  be  measured. 

The  tonnage  portion  of  this  legisla- 
tion also  recodifies  the  existing  law  re- 
lating to  vessels  on  domestic  voyages. 
The  existing  law,  section  4153  of  the 
revised  sUtutes  (46  App.  UJS.C.  77). 
was  written  in  1882  and  is  based  on  an 
1864  sUtute.  This  law  specifically  de- 
tails how  a  vessel  is  to  be  measured. 
However,  many  of  the  details  specified 
in  the  sUtute  no  longer  exist  on  ves- 
sels since  we  have  advanced  beyond 
wooden  sailing  vessels.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  general  regulatory  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  tonnage  meas- 
urement standards— but  continues  the 
current  regulations  to  help  ensure 
that  that  fall  under  the  domestic  regu- 
latory system  will  continue  to  be  meas- 
ured in  the  same  way.  This  is  similar 
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to  what  was  done  last  year  when  Con- 
gress eliminated  many  specific  vessel 
inspection  standards  in  the  law  and  re- 
placed them  with  general  regulatory 
authority  for  the  Secretary. 

One  feature  of  ttiis  legislation  that  I 
am  continuing  to  include  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  allows  the 
Secretary  to  charge  user  fees  for  load 
line  and  tonnage  measurements  that 
are  based  on  the  costs  of  the  services 
provlde(L  These  fees  are  ctirrently  pro- 
hibited by  section  2110  of  UUe  46. 
United  SUtes  Code.  I  plan  on  closely 
examining  these  provisions  to  deter- 
mine their  impact  on  our  merchant 
marine. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
administration  and  the  maritime  in- 
dustry to  implement  these  two  sys- 
tems.* 


BASE  BROADENING  TAX  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUPOKNIA 
Ilf  THE  BOOSE  OP  KKPBESEirTATIVXS 

Thunday,  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  the  Base  Broaden- 
ing Tax  Act,  a  temporary  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  all  existing  tax  ex- 
penditures. Over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years,  the  measure  would  raise  $178 
billion.  This  legisUtion  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  comprehensive  tax  reform 
measure  but  rather  a  method,  along 
with  spending  cute,  to  raise  revenue 
fairly  to  wind  down  our  massive  Feder- 
al defidte.  Senator  Johh  Chapke  of 
Rhode  Island  is  introducing  similar 
legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Since  the  Base  Broadening  Act  was 
first  introduced  in  September  1984. 
Treasury  has  released  a  con4)reben- 
sive  proposal  for  simplifying  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  I  have  been  very 
impressed  by  the  breadth  of  Treas- 
ury's reform  proposal  which  responds 
to  most  of  the  criUcisms  of  our  current 
system  of  taxation.  The  Treasury  pro- 
posal produces  a  simpler,  lower-rate 
system  that  distributes  the  tax  burden 
more  evenly. 

The  quesUon  with  which  I  grapple  is 
not  whether  we  should  implement  the 
Treasury  proposal— I  think  we 
should— but  rather  how  quickly  we 
can  bring  about  such  a  dramatic 
change  and  what  we  should  do  in  the 
interim  about  enormous  Federal  defi- 
cite. 

The  Base  Broadening  Tax  Act  is  not 
an  attempt  to  supplant  or  divert  tax 
reform.  It  is.  indeed,  an  attenuit  to 
raise  revenue  and  start  us  on  the  grad- 
ual process  which  is  fundamental  to 
tax  reform,  the  process  of  reducing 
the  value  of  the  inntmierable.  often 
contradictory,  tax  inoenUve  and  subsi- 
dies. We  cannot  abrupUy  rearrange 
long-esUblished     economic    relaUon- 
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ships.  The  Tax  Code  is  now  an  enor- 
mous cat's  cradle  of  incentives.  The 
economy  is  honeycombed  with  indus- 
tries and  decisions  directed  or  heavily 
influenced  by  the  Tax  Code.  This  situ- 
ation has  long  been  in  the  making  and 
cannot  be  changed  overnight  without 
creating  bankruptcies  and  losses  af- 
fecting millions  of  people. 

My  bill  proposes  a  temporary  across- 
the-board  reduction  in  tax  expendi- 
tures. Individual  itemized  deductions 
would  be  reduced  by  10  percent  and  all 
other  tax  preferences  would  be  re- 
duced by  20  percent.  The  legislation 
attempts  to  be  as  broad  as  possible.  It 
reduces  the  investment  tax  credit  by 
20  percent,  reduces  excess  depreciation 
by  20  percent,  and  carries  these  reduc- 
tions through  to  all  of  the  other  provi- 
sions that  clutter  the  Code,  such  as  in- 
centive stock  options.  FSC  benefits, 
deferral  of  tax  on  income  of  controlled 
foreign  corporations,  disallowance  of 
certain  shipping  income.  IDB's  and 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds,  intangible 
drilling  costs,  RStD  expenses  and  cir- 
culation expenses,  special  life  insur- 
ance company  deductions,  possessions 
tax  credits,  and  the  exclusion  of 
income  of  citizens  living  abroad.  Just 
to  name  a  few. 

The  legislation  is  intended  to  be 
temporary  and  would  be  in  effect  for 
what  I  call  the  "revenue  enhancement 
years"  of  1986  through  1990.  The  pro- 
posal would  have  almost  no  impact  on 
the  60  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  do  not  itemize  their  deductions 
because  the  legislation  would  not 
reduce  personal  exemptions  or  the 
zero  bracket  amount. 

The  proposal  generates  its  revenue 
in  the  following  manner: 
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inserted  in  the  Code  during  each  of 
our  two  most  recent  tax  bills.  While 
the  concept  of  the  bill  is  relatively 
simple,  the  mathematics  of  it  are  not 
as  simple.  Given  the  inequities  of  our 
current  Code,  a  taxpayer  with  a  large 
number  of  tax  preferred  investments 
would  pay  considerably  more  In  taxes 
under  my  proposal.  We  will  attempt  to 
devise  some  integration  rules  to  pre- 
vent too  harsh  a  result  for  taxpayers 
who  have  maximized  the  use  of  tax 
preferences  and  incentives  but.  given 
the  nature  of  the  current  tax  system, 
this  effect  cannot  be  completely  allevi- 
ated. 

This  legislation  is  clearly  not  a  solu- 
tion to  the  complexity  of  the  Code, 
but  it  does  raise  revenue  In  an  equita- 
ble, simple  and  broad-based  manner. 
Once  we  start  the  process  of  reducing 
the  FMeral  deficits,  we  can  devote  our 
attention  to  lowering  the  rates,  and 
streamlining  and  simplifying  the 
Code.* 
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Tax  burden  is  distributed  by  this 
proposal  in  a  highly  progressive 
manner.  For  example.  Individuals  with 
incomes  of  $30,000  to  $40,000  would 
have  an  average  increased  tax  liability 
of  $285  or  a  net  tax  liability  change  of 
4.2  percent.  Individuals  in  the  $50,000 
to  $75,000  range  would  have  an  aver- 
age tax  liability  increase  of  $523  or  a 
tax  liability  change  of  5.4  percent.  In- 
dividuals from  $75,000  to  $100,000 
would  pay  $1,053  in  additional  taxes  or 
a  tax  liability  change  of  6.3  percent.  In 
the  $100,000  to  $200,000  class,  the  ad- 
ditional tax  would  be  $2,346  or  a  tax  li- 
ability change  of  7.6  percent.  For  indi- 
viduals earning  over  $200,000,  the  av- 
erage tax  increase  would  be  $19,448  or 
a  tax  liability  change  of  13.1  percent. 

The  bill  is  less  than  25  pages  long,  a 
far  cry  from  the  1.000 -i-  pages  that  we 


A  VISITATION  MINISTRY  TO 
NURSING  HOME  RESIDENTS 

HON.  STAJTPARRIS 

OP  vnawiA 

IN  THC  ROU8I  or  RKPUSEIfTATIVKS 

Thurtday.  February  28,  1985 
m  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like    to   submit   the   following   paper 
written  by  my  constitutent.  Walter  L. 
Piotrowski   dealing   with   his   experi- 
ences visiting  nursing  homes,  in  the 
RscoRo: 
A  VisiTAnoR  MnnsnT  to  Nuasmo  Homx 
Rksidbtts 
(Walter  U  Piotrowski) 

PKOriLBS 

Mr.  A  U  an  88-year-old  former  railroad 
fireman  who  retired  almost  25  years  ago. 
His  wife  died  two  yean  ago  and  he  resided 
with  a  daughter  for  about  a  year.  He  then 
resided  with  his  son  for  a  few  months  but 
his  son  and  daughter-in-law  could  not  care 
for  him.  He  doesn't  see  very  weU.  has  Just 
about  lost  hU  hearing,  and  has  difficulty 
walking  and  requires  assistance.  He  requires 
care,  someone  to  see  that  he  geU  the  proper 
medication,  someone  to  help  him  with  the 
dally  personal  tasks  he  can  no  longer  do  for 
hlmaeU.  His  loneliness  leads  him  to  con- 
stantly caU  the  nurse  for  some  Insignificant 
task:  he  is  actually  calling  for  her  company. 
All  he  really  wanU  Is  to  go  home. 

Mrs.  B  is  76  years  old  and  was  hospitalised 
with  a  serious  illness.  After  a  short  hospital- 
ization, she  no  longer  needed  Intensive  hos- 
pital treatment  but  she  did  need  intensive 
nursing  care.  She  no  longer  needs  any  nurs- 
ing care  nor  anyone  to  help  her  with  dally 
perwnal  tasks.  ThU  gracious  lady  slU  on  a 
bench  ouUide  with  her  sewing  waiting  for  a 
relative  to  visit.  She  was  badly  shaken  by 
her  Illness  and  by  the  prospect  of  never  re- 
turning to  a  full  and  useful  life.  She  still 
grieves  for  her  husband  who  died  almost 
three  years  ago.  She  believes  she  will  go 
home  or  perhaps  to  a  senior  citizens  home. 

Mr.  C  was  hospitalised  after  suffering  s 
stroke  3  years  ago.  He  doesn't  require  any 
significant  help  with  daUy  personal  tasks 
but  his  stroke  caused  a  loss  of  memory. 
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After  saying  that  he  has  a  memory  loss,  he 
relates  stories  and  InddenU  from  his  past. 
He  thrives  on  meaningful  conversational  ex- 
change. Religion  is  an  important  part  of  his 
life,  he  feeU  cut  adrift  from  the  mainstream 
of  life,  and  feels  powerless  in  his  environ- 
ment. He  feels  rejected  by  hU  family  and  he 
wants  to  grieve  over  the  death  of  his  wife 
but  he  needs  to  be  sssisted  In  this. 

Mrs.  D  is  frustrated  by  her  restrictive  en- 
vironment and  being  cut  off  from  her 
former  active  life,  her  family,  and  friends. 
She  has  written  three  books  about  the 
American  West  and  says  she  Is  working  on 
another  book  about  Americana.  Although 
all  her  health  needs  are  met.  she  hss  emo- 
tional problems  and  social  needs  which  cry 
out  for  help.  She  tries  to  understand  her 
life  by  reviewing  what  she  has  done;  her 
recollections  of  tliat  are  very  good  but  she  is 
sometimes  confused  about  recent  evenU  in 
her  life.  She  is  a  charming  woman  who  dis- 
cusses current  events,  particularly  politics, 
with  confidence  and  assurance. 

These  are  four  individuals  who  are  resl- 
denU  of  the  E  Nursing  Home.  A  visiUtion 
ministry  to  the  residenU  of  this  home  has 
provided  me  an  additional  opportunity  to 
put  my  faith  into  practice  in  a  more  visible, 
tangible,  immediate,  and  personal  way. 

OBionn  OP  mmmr 

Tills  VisiUtion  ministry  to  resldenU  of  the 
K  Nursing  Home  began  two  years  ago  when 
I  accompanied  a  friend  on  a  visit  to  her  93- 
year-old  aunt  who  had  recently  become  a 
resident  of  the  home  after  hospitalization 
for  a  serious  illness.  She  was  confined  to  her 
bed  and  required  intensive  nursing  care  and 
assistance  with  the  daily  tasks  of  life.  She 
had  suddenly  given  up  much  of  what  had 
always  been  important  to  her,  particularly 
her  independence,  and  stood  in  real  danger 
of  lo^ng  her  own  sense  of  dignity  and  self 
worth.  She  had  become  demanding  In  a  de- 
meaning way. 

My  friend  continued  her  visit  with  her 
aunt  and  I  experienced  for  the  first  time 
the  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  that  typify 
far  too  many  of  these  institutions.  Resl- 
denU were  sitting  around  the  nurse's  sU- 
tion  staring  absently  and  others  were  watch- 
ing television.  I  Imew  that  I  had  to  reach 
out  to  these  persons  In  need  and  that  this 
required  abandoiunent  of  the  ususal  ap- 
proach of  expressing  concern  verbally: 
■omethlng  radically  different  had  to  be 
done. 

I  felt  that  I  had  to  express  caring  regard- 
less of  what  the  response  to  it  would  be  snd 
that  I  would  begin  caring  relationsliips  one 
at  a  time  through  the  physical  act  of  going, 
uninvited,  to  the  resldenU.  The  nursing 
home  was  probably  an  Ideal  settinr.  the 
vlslU  were  with  people  who  were  reasonably 
easy  to  visit  and  greatly  appreciative.  These 
visiU  were  initially  occasional  and  over  time 
became  monthly.  At  some  point  I  realized 
that  caring  is  a  process  and  not  a  scattered 
array  of  unrelated  evenU.  A  social  visiUtion 
was  validated  and  became  a  ministry. 

The  ministry  to  the  lonely  and  forgotten 
aged  is  tragically  overlooked;  their  suffering 
is  a  problem  of  staggering  proportions.  The 
church  has  a  responsibility  to  reach  out  to 
elderly  shut-Ins  and  nursing  home  realdenU 
all  year  long,  not  only  at  Christmas.  The 
knowledge  that  one  has  already  been  part  of 
a  pastoral  care  enterprise  was  especially 
helpful  In  quieting  anxieties  about  one's  ca- 
pabilities for  ministry;  nevertheless,  much 
anxiety  remained.  This  ministry  has  evolved 
with  the  creative,  spontaneous,  and  redemp- 
tive power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  one  human 
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being  reached  out  to  another  within  the 
context  of  the  caring  community  of  the 
church. 

Occasional  vislU  weren't  enough.  The 
nursing  home  social  director  wag  contacted 
because  she  was  familiar  with  the  home's 
residenU  and  she  helped  select  individuals 
who  would  welcome  and  profit  by  regular 
visiu.  She  suggested  weekly  visiU  because 
the  casual  promise  to  come  bacii  next  week 
becomes  something  concrete  for  the  person 
to  depend  ut>on. 

Motivations  for  this  ministry  were  not  ap- 
parent In  the  beginning.  In  retrospect  they 
appear  to  t>e  pastoral  concern,  satisfaction, 
faclliUtion.  and  duty.  Pastoral  concern  be- 
cause the  Intent  Is  to  express  Ood's  love  In  a 
person  to  person  way.  to  reach  out  to  an- 
other person  because  Ood's  love  is  present 
jind  to  express  Ood's  love  by  reaching  out. 
Satisfaction  because  of  gratification  re- 
ceived from  residenU  visited,  the  feeling  of 
reward  and  pleasure  from  someone  who  ap- 
preciates reaching  out  to  him.  FsclllUtlon 
because  I  wanted  to  establish  a  bond  in  a 
friendly  way  with  the  residenU.  to  establish 
rapport  with  other  persons  and  whatever 
came  next  remained  to  l>e  seen.  Duty  Ite- 
cause  I  felt  a  duty  to  reach  out. 

ACntC/ELBEai.Y  PESSONS 

Aging  is  a  normal  part  of  the  life  cycle  of 
birth,  growth,  and  death.  The  rate  of  this 
process  varies  greatly  among  Individuals.  An 
understanding  of  tills  phase  of  life  was  nec- 
essary If  effective  pastoral  care  was  to  be  of- 
fered. It  is  unfair  and  incorrect  to  speak  of 
all  older  people  as  a  single,  all-tncluslve 
group  but  some  generalizations  are  possible. 
Understanding  of  what  aging  means  is  ImsIc 
to  adequate  phjrsical  and  emotional  health 
care. 

Reviewing  one's  life  Is  an  experience 
common  to  almost  everyone  but  It  seems  to 
Intensify  among  the  aged.  Too  often  people 
regard  the  reminiscing  of  the  aged  as  a 
ssrmptom  of  "senility".  Of  course  the  elderly 
do  suffer  from  mental  illness  but  they  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  younger  pop- 
ulation. Mentally  healthy  older  persons  are 
often  treated  as  senile  because  of  health 
problems  or  normal  characteristics  of  aging. 

For  the  elderly,  organized  religion  may 
have  been  important  in  daily  life  and  for 
some,  it  may  be  the  most  Important  part. 
Some  desire  no  religious  support. 

The  practical  alternatives  for  an  aged 
person  in  need  of  limited  care  are:  hospitali- 
zation, institutionalization  in  a  nursing 
home,  or  life  with  younger,  more  capable 
relatives.  Many  do  not  need  a  nursing  home, 
but  It  may  be  the  only  alternative.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  decision  to  seek  nurs- 
ing home  placement  is  precipiUted  by  some 
personal  emergency  or  catastrophe. 
mntsniG  Homs 

A  nursing  home  is  a  facility  that  is  caring 
for  many  HI  and  Infirm  people.  It  provides 
some  degree  of  nursing  care  in  as  home-like 
a  setting  as  possible.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
dumping  grounds  for  the  unwanted  or  for- 
gotten in  our  society.  A  nurse  summed  it  up. 
"A  lot  of  sons  and  daughters  bring  their 
parenU  to  us  and  then  never  come  to  see 
them  again." 

Visitors  are  encouraged.  Init  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  residenU  receive  regular  vlstU 
(once  a  week);  the  other  40  percent  have 
vlsite  once  a  month  or  leas.  Social  directors 
may  arrange  for  volimteers  to  visit  a  resi- 
dent without  a  family.  The  problem  for  the 
pastoral  carer  is  to  make  life  worth  living  to 
the  older  person,  infirm,  often  HI.  perhaps 
cut  off  from  his  former  active  life,  his 
family,  and  friends. 
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All  the  resldenU  in  the  profile  (except  Mr. 
C>  have  said  that  the  nuraing  home  is  good 
for  those  persons  who  can't  look  after  them- 
selves. "But  I  don't  belong  here."  The  care- 
giver doesn't  need  to  make  a  survey  to  find 
persons  In  need:  many  of  than  are  here. 
visrrATioM  MmisisT 

The  IntenU  of  this  visiUtion  ministry  are 
to  restore  nursing  home  residenU  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  wholeness  that  is  possible 
under  the  circumstances:  wholeness  reflecU 
the  image  of  Ood.  All  functions  of  ministry 
are  Ood's  ways  of  using  our  individual  glfU 
to  his  glory  and  for  his  purposes.  The  func- 
tions of  healing,  sustaining,  guiding,  and 
reconciling  are  all  applicable  to  troubled 
residenU  of  nursing  homes. 

Healing  ministry  restores  to  wholeness, 
the  loss  Is  recoverable  snd  the  ministry 
functions  to  restore  that  person  to  his 
former  condition.  ResidenU  of  nursing 
homes  are  more  susceptible  because  of  their 
age  to  illness  than  the  community  at  large. 
The  pastoral  carer  assures  that  they  are 
aware  that  healing  is  related  to  human  fl- 
nlteness  and  to  God  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  heaUng  power. 

Sustaining  ministry  attempU  to  malnUin 
the  persons  wlioleness  at  the  highest  possi- 
ble leveL  Many  residenU  grieve  over  deaths 
of  loved  ones  and  friends.  The  goal  here  is 
not  Just  help  them  live  ttuough  it  but  help 
them  gain  some  measure  of  transcendence, 
to  discover  how  God  can  work  in  ttUs  pain- 
ful time  to  redeem. 

Oulding  ministry  functions  as  active  lis- 
tening, client-oentered  counseling.  Depres- 
sion and  fear  underlie  many  residenU'  reac- 
tions. Many  are  naturally  ooncemed  with 
facing  deatli:  they  see  the  nursing  home  as 
the  last  stop  on  a  one-way  death  trip  and 
give  up.  The  pastoral  carer  must  deal  with 
these  anxieties  and  fulfill  the  resident's 
needs  in  response  to  his  fears.  TbiM  ministry 
helps  the  resident  to  consider  freedom  to 
exercise  his  options  and  to  help  him  see 
ttiat  freedom  to  enable  liim  to  exercise  con- 
scious self  determination. 

Reconciling  ministry  helps  alienated  resi- 
denU and  tlieir  families  to  establish  or 
renew  prcqter  and  fruitful  relationships  with 
God.  with  each  other,  and  neighbon.  Place- 
ment of  a  family  member  in  a  nursing  liome 
is  a  major  crisis  and  often  begins  a  proeeas 
of  grieving  for  the  family.  It  may  also  alien- 
ate the  new  resident.  It  is  important  to  real- 
ize ttiat  these  emotional  responses  are  ex- 
pected. The  pastmnl  carer  must  deal  with 
tills  grieving  and  alienation  wlii^  mlgbt  l>e 
communicated  as  liostility.  Forgiveness  may 
follow  discussion,  repentence.  and  confes- 
sion: discipline  is  not  applicable  in  these  cir- 
(nmistsnces. 


Visitation  is  a  difffanilt  ministry  and  at 
times  very  anxiety  producing.  But  inherent 
in  the  call  to  service  is  tlie  remainder  tliat 
tills  service  is  a  humtile  submission  to  Ood's 
will  and  oonadouaness  of  the  needs  of 
others.  Ilie  focus  is  on  the  residenU  who 
are  the  receivers. 

The  opportunity  to  experience  the  respon- 
siliility,  challenge,  pain,  and  enriching  re- 
wards of  living  the  gospel  in  a  caring  oom- 
mtmlty  far  outweigtis  tlie  cost  of  a  tiring, 
emotionally  draining,  and  time  consuming 
task.  These  rewards  provide  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  insure  against  discour- 
agement and  drop-out. 

An  example  occurred  witliin  the  past 
month  when  I  met  Mr.  A's  daughter-in-law 
and  grand-daughter.  She  said  that  during 
family  vtsiU  lie  always  asked  to  be  taken 
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home.  She  asked  for  any  information  ttiat 
could  give  a  realistic  picture  of  how  he  has 
been  managing  In  the  nursing  home. 
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REFUGEES  AND  SANCTUARY 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  mw  MBXIOO 
IB  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVXS 

Thunday.  February  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  plight  of  Salvadoran  refugees  flee- 
ing the  dvO  war  in  their  homeland  for 
the  supposed  safe  haven  in  the  United 
States  is  of  deep  concern  to  millions  of 
Americans.  The  generalized  condition 
of  violence  has  taken  over  40.000  dvQ- 
ian  lives  during  the  last  4  yean.  We 
must  get  beyond  abstraction  when  ex- 
amining such  statistics  and  realize  the 
enormous  human  loss  and  suffering 
involved.  At  this  time  more  ttian  a  mil- 
lion Salvadorans.  20  percent  of  the 
population,  have  fled  their  homes.  Dis- 
placed persons  inside  El  Salvador  live 
in  fear  of  abduction  by  the  Army,  even 
in  Church-supervised  displaoonent 
camps. 

Those  Salvadoran  refugees  who  have 
oome  to  seek  refuge  in  the  United 
States  have  not  found  even  a  tempo- 
rary haven  from  persecution.  Man 
than  13.000  have  been  deported  since 
1979  and  less  than  3  percent  of  asylum 
appUcati<Has  are  granted.  In  respcmse 
to  this  injustice  a  oonqiiracy  of  con- 
science—the Sanctuary  Movement- 
provides  humanitarian  aid  to  Salva- 
dorans in  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  graeral  condition  of  vio- 
lence and  the  rising  death  toll  in  El 
Salvador,  the  administration  continues 
to  refuse  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status  for  Salvadoran  refugees.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  applied  this  diacre- 
tionary  measure  in  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble manner.  It  is  also  time  we  provide 
Salvadoran  refugees  with  the  protec- 
tions they  are  due  under  humanitari- 
an principles  of  international  law. 

Many  people  in  my  district  and  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexioo  have  Joined 
in  the  call  for  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture for  Salvadoran  refugees. 
There  is  also  growing  support  for  HJl. 
822,  a  bill  to  temporarily  suqiend  the 
deportation  of  Salvadorans. 
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The  New  Mexico  State  Legislature 
has  represented  this  deep  concern  in  a 
resolution  passed  on  February  4.  1985: 
A  memorial  requesting  consideration 
for  the  refugees  from  El  Salvador, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues.  The  entire  text  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
House  Memoriai.  5— a  Memorial  Requesting 

Consideration  for  the  Refugees  From  El 

Salvador 

Whereas,  several  years  of  civil  war  and  po- 
litical turmoil  in  El  Salvador  have  resulted 
in  the  death  of  approximately  53.000  per- 
sons, according  to  the  archdiocese  of  El  Sal- 
vador, and  have  caused  massive  dislocation 
of  persons  and  driven  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Salvadorans  to  flee  their  native 
land  in  search  of  refuge;  and 

Whereas,  at  least  450.000  of  these  refu- 
gees have  entered  the  United  SUtes  since 
1980:  and 

Whereas,  many  persons  deported  to  El 
Salvador  by  the  United  States  Government 
have  faced  Imprisonment,  persecution,  tor- 
ture and  death;  and 

Whereas,  since  1968  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  a  full  contracting  party  to  the  United 
Nations  convention  relating  to  the  sutus  of 
refugees  which  provides: 

■No  contracting  party  shall  expel  or  forc- 
ibly return  a  refugee  In  any  manner  whatso- 
ever to  the  frontiers  of  territories  where  his 
life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened  on  ac- 
count of  his  race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
bership of  a  particular  social  group,  or  polit- 
ical opinion.";  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Refugee  Act 
of  1980.  Public  Law  98-312.  amended  United 
SUtes  immigration  law  to  conform  to  iU 
commitment  under  the  United  Nations  con- 
vention: and 

Whereas,  present  United  SUtes  practice 
in  dealing  with  Salvadoran  refugees  Is  to 
regard  most  of  them  as  economic  rather 
than  political  refugees  and  therefore  not  en- 
titled to  the  asylum  guaranteed  by  the 
United  Nations  convention  and  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  administra- 
tion has  rejected  a  reconunendatlon  of  con- 
gress and  pleas  from  many  civil  rights  and 
religious  groups  and  concerned  citizens  that 
refugees  from  El  Salvador  be  granted  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status— which 
has  been  granted  to  Poles,  Ethiopians,  Af- 
ghans, Uganduans  and  others  who  have  fled 
to  this  country  from  extreme  civil  strife  and 
human  rIghU  violations— under  which  refu- 
gees are  permitted  to  sUy  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  to  take  employment  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  tumoil  in  their  native  lands: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  RepreienUtlves  of  the  SUte  of 
New  Mexico  that  it  calls  upon: 

A.  the  United  SUtes  department  of  sUte 
to  reconsider  its  present  policy  and  recog- 
nize that  many  persons  fleeing  El  Salvador 
have  well-founded  fear  of  persecution,  im- 
prisonment and  possible  death,  and  there- 
fore to  recommend  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  extended  voluntary  departure 
sUtus  be  extended  to  these  refugees: 

B.  the  attorney  general  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  grant  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture sUtus  to  these  Salvadoran  refugees 
who  reach  the  United  SUtes;  and 

C.  the  United  SUtes  congress  to  pass, 
early  in  1985,  and  the  president  to  sign,  the 
MoaUey/DeConcini  BUI  (H.R.  822  and  S 
377)  which  would  mandate  extended  volun- 
tary departure  sUtus  to  these  refugees  from 
El  Salvador  until  they  can  receive  better 
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guarantee    for    their    safety    upon    their 
return:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memoriai  be  forwarded  to  the  president  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  United  SUtes  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  the  commissioner  of  the  im- 
migration and  naturalization  services  and 
the  New  Mexico  congressional  delegation.* 


IT'S  TIME  TO  TAKE  THE  TRUST 
FUNDS  OUT  OF  THE  UNIFIED 
BUDGET 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcAuroamA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RgPRESEWTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  2S,  198S 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time 
to  end  the  raid  on  the  Social  Sectirity 
trust  funds  to  accomplish  short-range 
deficit  reductions.  To  achieve  this 
goal.  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  accelerate  the  removal  of  the 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  trust 
funds  from  the  unified  budget. 

The  Old  Age  Survivors  [OASIl.  Dis- 
ability (DIl.  and  Hospital  [HI]  trust 
funds  were  made  a  part  of  the  unified 
budget  by  Elxecutive  order  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  This  was  done  by 
President  Johnson  as  a  means  of 
hiding  the  growing  deficits  from  the 
Vietnam  War.  In  the  1970's  and  early 
1980's  the  various  administrations  and 
Congress  again  turned  to  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  to  relieve  budget- 
ary presstires. 

Because  of  concern  over  the  long- 
term  reduction  and  even  elimination 
of  varius  tsrpes  of  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, the  bipartisan  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  recommended 
removing  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  from  the  unified  budget. 

The  Commission  rightly  argued  that 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  programs  should  be  made 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  the  objec- 
tives and  financial  constralnU  of  these 
programs.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  agreed  with 
this  assessment  and  enacted  the  Social 
Security  amendments  which  contained 
the  provision  to  remove  the  trust 
funds  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

In  short,  it  was  Congress'  intent  that 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  program 
decisions  should  not  be  made  to  meet 
other  economic  policy  goals  or  budget- 
ary constraints  of  the  Government  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imfortunate  that 
this  administration  is  again  seeking  to 
cut  Medicare  in  order  to  reduce  our 
unacceptably  high  deficits.  We  cannot 
allow  this  slight-of-hand  bookkeeping 
process  to  determine  Medicare  poli- 
cies. The  Congress  went  through  the 
painful  process  of  solving  the  financial 
problems  of  Social  Security  and  we 
will  do  the  same  for  Medicare.  If  we 
are  serious  about  deficit  reduction— 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  otherwise— 
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then  we  should  look  at  those  areas  of 
the  budget  which  are  actually  driving 
up  the  deficits. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  remove  the 
OASI.  DI.  and  HI  trust  funds  from  the 
unified  budget  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
once  again  affirming  their  commit- 
ment to  making  changes  in  the  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  programs  based 
on  sound  policy  decisions  rather  than 
on  short-term  budgetary  consider- 
ations.* 


February  28,  1985 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOUC 
BISHOPS'  LETTER 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXIITATIVKS 

TJiunday,  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  draft 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops'  letter 
on  the  U.S.  economy,  released  on  No- 
vember 11,  is  a  call  to  all  Americans  to 
reconsider  the  use  and  distribution  of 
our  Nation's  great  wealth.  The  bishops 
challenge  us  to  look  at  the  reality  of 
life  for  many  or  our  people.  They  de- 
plore social  and  institutional  factors, 
such  as  racial  discrimination  and  the 
feminization  of  poverty,  which  are 
crucial  in  determining  who  will  be 
poor. 

The  time  ahead  is  one  of  economic 
uncertainty.  Technological  change  and 
the  export  of  Jobs  in  labor  intensive 
industries  have  created  new  challenges 
which  may  not  respond  to  old  solu- 
tions. But  amidst  the  changes,  basic 
himian  needs  remain  constant.  People 
need  to  work  for  the  dignity  that  work 
confers  as  well  as  for  the  wages  which 
meet  material  needs.  As  long  as  we.  as 
a  nation,  can  agree  that  the  economy 
must  meet  the  basic  need  for  Jobs 
which  can  support  people,  we  can 
pursue  various  options  without  losing 
sight  of  the  standard  by  which  to 
measure  success  or  failure. 

In  February  1985,  unemplojrment  is 
still  much  too  high.  Although  there 
may  be  disagreement  about  the  accu- 
racy of  Government  unemployment 
figtires,  there  should  be  no  disagree- 
ment that  the  stated  rate  of  over  7 
percent  is  unacceptable.  While  the 
Nation  loses  the  productive  capabili- 
ties of  millions  of  workers,  the  workers 
lose  their  livelihood  and  self-respect. 

The  situation  for  minority  workers  is 
even  more  grim.  While  white  workers 
are  experiencing  a  6.1  percent  unem- 
ployment rate,  blacks  are  experiencing 
a  rate  of  15  i>ercent.  Black  youth  un- 
employment is  currently  40.8  percent 
while  the  white  youth  rate  is  14.9  per- 
cent. The  ever  widening  difference  be- 
tween white  and  minority  rates  is  but 
one  indicator  of  the  inequality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  which  is  pervasive 
in  this  country.  The  young  people  who 


seek  Jobs  without  success  are  being 
told  that  their  efforts  are  to  no  avail. 
They  are  being  told  that  there  is  no 
opporttuiity  for  them. 

I  have  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  guarantee 
every  person  an  employment  opportu- 
nity. In  short,  it  would  give  people  the 
opportimity  to  enter  the  work  force 
and  use  their  abilities  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  our  Nation.  It  would 
give  people  hope  that  there  is  a  place 
for  them  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation. 

Why  do  we  need  such  a  national 
commitment?  The  poverty  rate  is  the 
highest  it  has  been  since  1965.  One  in 
five  American  children  lives  in  pover- 
ty. One  in  two  black  American  chil- 
dren lives  in  poverty.  The  way  to  cor- 
rect this  appalling  situation  is  through 
the  creation  of  Jobs  which  provide  a 
decent  living  for  workers  and  their 
families. 

The  bishops  considered  the  human 
dimensions  of  our  economy  when  they 
wrote  their  letter.  They  recognized  the 
stress  which  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment place  on  family  life.  They  did 
not  indulge  in  sentimental  rhetoric 
about  family  values,  but  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Poverty 
and  unemplosrment  are  tearing  our 
families  apart.  People  need  action  not 
words.  They  need  Jobs  which  will 
make  each  family  a  viable  economic 
unit.  As  we  begin  to  foctis  more  in- 
tensely on  the  1986  national  budget, 
let  us  not  forget  the  bold  and  compas- 
sionate statement  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops'  letter  on  the  econo- 
my. 

It  is  easy  to  overlook  an  evil  when 
one  is  neither  the  victim  nor  the  per- 
petrator. Most  Americans  have  not 
participated  in  causing  our  current 
problems.  However,  that  is  no  excuse 
for  acquiescing  to  a  situation  which  is 
leaving  more  and  more  people  in  a 
state  of  poverty,  degradation  and  de- 
spair. 

Our  country  has  faced  many  chal- 
lenges. It  has  been  easier  for  us  to 
unite  against  our  enemies  on  the  out- 
side than  it  has  been  to  face  the  prob- 
lems within.  We  must  imite  against 
greed,  discrimination  and  a  punitive 
attitude  toward  those  who  have  less 
than  we  do.  As  we  use  resources  to  end 
poverty,  hunger  and  homelessness 
some  may  have  less  material  wealth 
but  all  will  share  in  the  benefits  of  a 
society  where  individuals  no  longer 
fear  being  reduced  to  object  poverty 
by  an  economic  or  personal  crisis.  In 
caring  for  others  we  will  make  our 
Nation  stronger  and  begin  to  build  se- 
curity for  all.* 
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ENSURING  THE  UNINTERRUPT- 
ED PAYMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY COLA'S 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OFFUMUOA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESERTATIVES 

TTiunday.  February  28, 1S8S 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  year  marlcs  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  establishment  of  the  social 
security  system  which  today  provides 
retirement  and  disability  benefits  to 
more  than  36  million  Americans. 

The  original  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  has  been  modified  many  times 
since  its  enactment,  but  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  program  remains  un- 
changed. American  workers  and  their 
employers  pay  taxes  to  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  throughout  their 
worldng  lives,  and  upon  retirement  re- 
ceive monthly  benefits  from  those 
trust  funds  based  on  the  amotmt  they 
contributed.  Congress  has  been  careful 
throughout  the  years  to  ensure  that 
the  social  security  trust  funds  remain 
separate  from  the  General  Federal 
Treasury  accounts.  In  this  way,  it  was 
thought  that  social  sectirity  benefits 
would  be  insulated  from  periodic  polit- 
ical and  budgetary  pressures.  Unfortu- 
nately, despite  these  efforts,  our  Na- 
tion's social  security  recipients  have 
all  too  often  been  held  hostage  by 
Congress. 

Once  again  this  year,  there  are  some 
in  Congress  who  continue  to  suggest 
that  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  the 
scheduled  January  1986  Social  Securi- 
ty cost-of-living  increase  should  be 
eliminated.  A  resolution  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  refrain  from  any 
consideration  of  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate, pos^wne.  or  reduce  Social  Secu- 
rity cost-of-living  adjustments.  As  the 
resolution  states,  many  Social  Security 
recipients  rely  on  these  benefits  as 
their  only  source  of  income  and  the 
cost-of-living  adjustments  as  their 
only  means  to  offset  increased  prices 
for  goods  and  services  including  food 
and  medical  care.  The  resolution  also 
reaffirms  the  fact  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  should  not  only  con- 
tinue to  operate  independent  of  the 
General  Treasury  accounts,  but 
should  also  be  considered  separate  for 
accounting  purposes. 

Congress  created  in  1939  a  separate 
trust  f imd  for  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram, which  was  not  included  with  the 
Federal  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  and  considered  by  Congress. 
The  Federal  budget  at  the  time  only 
showed  receipt  and  expenditures  paid 
into  and  out  of  the  General  Treasiur 
fund. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty trust  fund  has  operated  throughout 
the  program's  history  with  a  surplus 
of  funds.  In  an  effort  to  capitalize  on 
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these  surpluses.  President  Johnson 
began  in  1969  to  incorporate  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  into  a  uni- 
fied Federal  budget.  Social  security 
surpluses  were  used  in  this  way  to 
offset  increasing  Federal  deficits. 

Social  Security  was  intended  to  be 
an  autonomous,  self-supporting 
system,  funded  through  employee  and 
employer  contributions.  For  this 
reason.  I  have  steadfastly  omMsed  any 
changes  to  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram that  were  proposed  not  to  pro- 
vide for  long-term  stability  of  this  pro- 
gram, but  to  achieve  short-term  budg- 
etary goals. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  incen- 
tive of  those  who  falsely  attonpt  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  through  re- 
ductions in  Social  Security  benefits. 
Congress  directed  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Amendments  of  1983  that  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  once  again 
be  treated  as  a  totally  separate  ac- 
count of  the  Federal  Government. 
Thus.  Congress  reaffirmed  its  belief 
that  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
should  not  be  included  with  receipts, 
expenditures,  and  the  deficit  or  sur- 
plus of  the  General  Treasury  fund. 
Because  Congress  delayed  enactment 
of  this  accounting  change  untO  1993, 
I'm  introducting  legislation  today  to 
accelerate  the  process  so  this  aocotmt- 
ing  change  becomes  effective  next 
year. 

Through  the  years,  in  addition  to  ef- 
fecting budgetary  savings  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Social  Security  recipients. 
Congress  also  has  sought  political 
gains  from  the  Social  Security  sjrstem. 
Prior  to  1975.  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents were  left  to  the  whims  of  Con- 
gress for  their  annual  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. In  those  years  whm  it  was  ad- 
vantageous for  the  Congress,  large 
oostof -living  increases  were  am>rovedL 
In  other  years,  there  were  no  in- 
creases. 

One  of  the  first  bills  I  introduced  as 
a  newly  elected  Manber  of  the  92d 
Congress  was  legislation  to  establish 
automatic  annual  Social  Security  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  based  on  the  rise 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Five 
months  later.  Congress  v>proved  this 
legislation  and  in  1975.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  began  the 
^tiniitti  payment  of  cost-of-living  in- 
creases every  year  in  which  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  rose  more  than  3 
percent. 

The  3-percent  level  was  established 
because  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration advised  Congress  in  1972  that 
at  the  time,  it  was  prohibitively  expen- 
sive to  calculate  and  administer  bene- 
fit increases  less  than  3  percent.  Since 
that  time,  however.  I  know,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee which  fimds  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  that  improve- 
ments in  the  agency's  computer 
system  have  substantially  reduced  the 
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administrative  cost  associated  with  the 
payment  of  cost-of-living  increases 
under  3  percent. 

Although  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  never  encountered  a  time 
since  1975  when  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  fell  below  3  percent,  there  was 
speculation  last  year  that  inflation 
would  remain  below  this  marlc.  Con- 
gress acted  quiclcly  last  fall  when  this 
possibility  became  apparent  to  ap- 
prove a  one-time  waiver  of  the  3-per- 
cent limit  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  At  the  time,  I  cosponsored  simi- 
lar legislation  that  would  have  made 
such  a  waiver  permanent  by  amending 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
any  prohibitions  against  paying  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  times  of  reduced 
inflation.  As  I  said  last  September  in 
testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Social  Security  recipients 
should  not  be  penalized  for  our  Na- 
tion's success  in  reducing  inflation. 

A  third  bUl  I  am  introducing  today 
would  permanently  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility that  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  would  not  be  paid  because  of 
low  inflationary  periods.  Congress  was 
quick  to  act  on  this  proposal  last  year, 
and  with  economic  estimates  showing 
continued  success  at  keeping  control 
over  inflation,  it  is  important.  I  be- 
lieve, to  repeal  this  out-of-date  section 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

By  introducing  legislation  to  reaf- 
firm congressional  support  for  Social 
Security  cost-of-living  increases  and 
the  concept  of  the  Social  Security 
System  as  a  federal  obligation  sepa- 
rate from  the  General  Treasury  fund. 
I  hope  to  reassure  our  Nation's  cur- 
rent and  future  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents, that  we  are  committed  to  ensur- 
ing that  the  benefits  they  have  earned 
wUl  not  be  tampered  with  by  this  Con- 
gress or  those  that  will  follow.  Our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  deserve  reassur- 
ance from  each  of  us  that  their  bene- 
fits are  safe  and  that  we  will  continue 
to  act  in  good  faith  as  overseers  of  the 
Social  Security  System. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  your  support 
and  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  legislation  I  introduce  today  and 
hope  these  issues  will  be  considered  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.* 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OPOMOOR 
Ilf  THX  HOUSE  or  RSPRKSniTATIVKS 

Thuraday.  February  2S,  1985 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
ductivity Act  of  1985  to  establish  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
[USDAl  a  research  and  extension  pro- 
gram that  I  believe  is  essential  for  the 
future  profitability  and  sustainability 
of  American  farms. 
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I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  I  am 
being  Joined  in  this  effort  by  a  strong 
coalition  of  40  original  cosponsors  in- 
cluding 11  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Last  year  the  Agricultural  Produc- 
tivity Act  of  1983.  endorsed  by  70 
Members  of  Congress.  28  Senators, 
and  a  broad  coalition  of  farmer,  con- 
servation, and  consumer  organizations, 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee.  Mr.  db 
LA  Oarza.  said  during  the  debate  last 
year  that  the  Agricultural  Productivi- 
ty Act  of  1983  may  well  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  farm  legislation 
that  we  considered. 

I  commend  those  who  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  foresight  to  pass  this  very 
important  measure.  My  only  regret  is 
that  the  Senate  did  not  bring  the 
measure  to  a  vote.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  again  take  the  initiative  to  insure 
the  survival  of  American  agriculture  in 
the  years  to  come. 

lidr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  the 
Agricultiu«l  Productivity  Act  of  1985 
at  a  time  of  crisis  for  American  farm- 
ers. One-third  of  the  American  farms 
are  facing  imminent  bankruptcy.  An- 
other third  may  not  last  through  the 
coming  year. 

The  depression  that  exists  In  rural 
America  is  having  a  dramatic  ripple 
effect  throughout  the  entire  economy. 
Since  January  1981.  280.000  fanners 
have  gone  out  of  business.  Today,  we 
are  losing  farms  at  a  rate  of  nearly 
1.600  a  week.  Since  1977.  260.000  Jobs 
have  been  lost  in  the  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, and  manufacturing  fields  as  a 
result  of  the  drastic  decline  in  the  ag- 
ricultural sector.  This  translates  Into  a 
loss  of  $5.1  billion  in  personal  income. 
American  farmers  are  now  caught  In 
a  terrible  squeese  between  rising  pro- 
duction   costs    and    low    commodity 
values.  Production  costs  have  skyrock- 
eted  while   conunodlty   prices   have 
plummeted.  Seventeen  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  energy  budget  goes  for  food 
production  and  distribution.  An  esti- 
mated $40  billion  was  spent  in  1984  for 
pesUcides.  fertUiier,  energy,  and  farm 
equipment.  Our  agricultural  policies 
encouraged  overproduction.  Pencepoat 
to  fencepost  farming  practices,  forced 
upon  the  American  farmers  to  offset 
low  commodity  prices  have  brought 
about  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  loss 
of  precious  topaoil.  Today,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  all  VB.  cropland,  much  of 
it  highly  productive,  is  eroding  at  rates 
exceeding  the  soil's  regenerative  ca- 
pAdty.  Land  values  have  declined  as 
much  as  40  percent  since  1981.  Foreign 
investors,    taking    advantage    of   low 
land    prices,    are    buying    American 
farmland  at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  administration's  high  deficit 
policies  are  destroying  the  export  mar- 
kets of  the  American  farmer.  One  acre 
out  of  three  farmed  in  the  United 
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States  is  dependent  on  the  export 
market.  While  other  nations  put  up 
unfair  trade  barriers,  subsidize  their 
exports,  and  sell  their  goods  below  the 
cost  of  production,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration tells  our  farmers  we  must 
move  to  a  market  system. 

ytt.  Speaker,  we  must  act  now  to 
save  the  American  farmer.  We  must 
provide  workable  solutions  that  will 
return  profiUbUity  and  sustainability 
to  our  farmers.  As  we  l>egin  to  address 
the  1985  farm  bUl  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  consider  the  Ag- 
ricultural Productivity  Act  of  1985  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  overall  solution 
to  the  farm  crisis  we  face  in  America 
today. 

Farmers  must  be  provided  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  about  farming  sys- 
tems that  wUl  help  them  cut  produc- 
tion costs,  conserve  water  and  energy, 
raise  food  prices,  increase  land  values, 
and  control  soil  erosion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  exactly  what  this  bUl  will  do. 

The  Agricultural  Productivity  Act 
would  establish  48  on  farm  pilot  re- 
search projects,  half  of  which  would 
collect  and  analyze  data  about  the  ef- 
fects of  a  transition  from  energy  in- 
tensive farming  practices  to  systems 
that  are  both  profitable  and  sustain- 
able. Each  project  would  span  a  5-year 
period. 

The  remaining  24  studies  would  ana- 
lyze similar  data  on  farms  which  had 
been  using  the  low  energy  systems  for 
at  least  6  years  in  order  to  examine 
the  efficiency  of  their  operations. 

The  biU  also  establishes  a  program 
to  assist  farmers  who  utilize  intercrop- 
ping systems  to  establish  a  vegeUtive 
cover  that  improves  nitrogen  fixation 
and  controls  soil  erosion.  Intercrop- 
ping Is  the  practice  of  planting  leg- 
umes, grasses,  or  other  soil  conserving 
crops  between  rows  of  crops  such  as 
com.  wheat,  and  soybeans. 

Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  inventory  and 
assess  existing  research  and  extension 
materials,  and  to  recommend  new  re- 
search that  will  help  farmers  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  innovative 
farming  practices.  The  bill  would  guar- 
antee that  the  Department's  Survey  is 
adequately  funded  and  properly  con- 
ducted. 

The  bill  would  authorize  USDA  to 
spend  $4.2  mlUion  annually  for  5  years 
to  Implement  these  programs.  That 
figure  represents  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  research  and 
education  budget  of  the  USDA  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  and  would  not  divert 
any  funds  from  existing  programs. 

While  the  costs  of  this  bill  are  mini- 
mal, the  benefits  *jo  the  American 
farmer  are  substantial.  Mr.  Speaker, 
passage  of  the  Agricultural  Productivi- 
ty Act  will  guarantee  that  our  farmers, 
who  truly  are  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation,  wUl  continue  to  have  the  land, 
water,  energy,  and  technology  they 
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need  to  maintain  their  preeminent 
role  in  food  and  fiber  production 
beyond  the  current  crisis  and  into  the 
21st  century  .• 


WOMEN'S  EQUITY 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OP  PtmtSTLVAIIU 
IH  THX  HOU8K  OF  KSPRXSEHTATTVCS 

Thurtday.  February  28, 198S 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  us  are  well  aware,  the  problems  of 
aging  often  fall  with  particular  severi- 
ty on  women.  Typically,  older  women 
are  single,  live  alone,  have  limited  re- 
sources, and  depend  on  a  small  Social 
Seouity  benefit  as  their  primary 
source  of  income. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  decade 
or  so.  we  have  begun  to  recognize  the 
need  to  address  issues  concerning 
women's  equity.  We  have  also  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  questions  of 
equity  for  all  beneficiaries  in  the  pro- 
gram, knowing  that  only  a  fair  and 
Just  payment  system  will  generate  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

In  1965.  the  Congress  provided  bene- 
fits for  aged  divorced  wives  and  surviv- 
ing divorced  wives  of  retired,  disabled, 
or  deceased  insured  workers,  subject  to 
a  20-year  duration  of  marriage  re- 
quirement. In  1977,  a  10-year  duration 
of  marriage  requirement  was  adopted 
because  of  concern  that  an  older  di- 
vorced person  married  leas  than  20 
years  would  nevertheless  reach  old  age 
without  or  with  little  Social  Security 
protection. 

These  bills  were  adopted  with  the 
goal  in  mind  of  ensuring  equitable  and 
fair  treatment  for  those  spouses  who 
were  financially  dependent  for  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  their  adult  life. 
However,  the  intended  goal  was  not 
completely  realized,  significant  svm 
still  exist  in  the  earnings  records  of 
many  spouses. 

A  few  circimutances  demonstrate 
the  inequity  that  remains  in  a  law 
that  does  not  recognize  these  gaps. 
For  example,  while  their  marriages 
may  have  lasted  less  than  10  years, 
some  divorced  spouses  may  have  been 
financially  dependent  upon  their 
former  spouses  for  many  years  after 
their  marriage,  through  child  support 
to  cite  one  instance.  This  longer  period 
of  dependency  would  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Social  Security  program 
when  the  divorced  spouse  reaches  ad- 
viuiced  age.  Some  divorced  spouses 
may  have  been  married  a  number  of 
times,  where  none  of  the  marriages 
lasted  10  years.  They  may  have  been 
totaUy  dependent  on  their  former 
spouses  during  the  periods  of  mar- 
riage. As  a  result,  they  would  not  be 
entitled  to  any  spousal  benefits,  and 
because  of  their  own  sporadic  work 
record,  they  may  be  entitled  to  little 
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or  no  benefits  on  their  own  account. 
In  some  instances,  a  divorced  spouse 
whose  marriage  to  an  insured  woriur 
lasted  for  perhaps  8  or  9  years  may  be 
entitled  to  no  spousal  benefits,  yet  a 
current  spouse  of  the  insured  worker 
may  receive  spousal  benefits  after  only 
1  year  of  maniage. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  a  divorced 
spouse  or  surviving  divorced  spouse 
may  qualify  for  benefits  based  on  an 
insured  Individual's  wage  record  in  any 
case  where  they  had  been  married  for 
at  least  a  year,  with  the  monthly 
amount  of  such  benefits  t>eing  propor- 
tionally reduced  if  the  marriage  lasted 
for  less  than  10  years.  The  amount  of 
payment  would  be.  as  a  percentage  of 
what  the  spouse  would  have  received 
had  the  marriage  lasted  for  at  least  10 
years.  10  percent  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  of  the  marriage,  dis- 
regarding any  fractional  part  of  a 
year. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  Justifiably 
concerned  about  increasing  outlays  of 
Federal  programs.  I  should  point  out 
that  this  bill,  while  effecttaig  some 
25,000  divorced  persons  beginning  In 
calendar  year  1986.  would  require  an 
increase  of  outlays  that  are  an  infini- 
tesimal fraction  of  the  Social  Security 
Program. 

Logic  and  fairness  dictate  to  us  that 
we  acknowledge  the  inequity  that  re- 
mains and  that  we  adopt  this  bilL  This 
is  one  more  way  that  we  can  reassure 
Americans  of  the  integrity  and  sound- 
ness of  the  Social  Security  Program. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


U  A  POLICY  TOWARD 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THK  HOD8S  OF  RXPRaSBirTATIVSS 

Thurtday,  February  28, 198S 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Sve»kia.  recent- 
ly, a  group  of  my  constituents  re- 
turned from  a  10-day  visit  to  Nicara- 
gua, where  they  saw  firsthand  the  re- 
aUties  of  that  divided  land.  Two  of 
them.  W.  Dean  Hopkins,  a  Cleveland 
area  attorney,  and  Kent  M.  Organ,  the 
executive  of  the  Presbytery  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  have  written  an  ac- 
count of  their  observations  in  an  arti- 
cle published  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Clearly,  there  are  sharp  dis- 
agreements in  Nicaragua  on  American 
policy  toward  that  country,  and  as  the 
turbulence  in  the  area  increases,  more 
and  more  Americans  have  expressed 
concern  as  well.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  a  critical  reqwnslbllity  to 
ensure  that  American  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  and  other  nations  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  consistent  with  Ameri- 
can and  international  law.  I  believe 
other  Members  will  be  interested  in 
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Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Organ's  article, 
and  I  request  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Racoao. 

AMsaiCA  u  ExpORTiKC  CrmcisM 
(By  W.  Dean  Bopkins  and  Kent  M.  Oriaii) 

WUllam  Saflre  recommends,  on  the  Feb. 
16  Forum  pace,  that  the  United  States  wace 
a  "private  war  publidy"  against  Nicaragua. 
We  who  have  Just  returned  from  10  days  of 
intensive  li^minK  in  Nicangua  find  his  pro- 
posal to  be  coldly  cynicaL  Be  ignores  the 
people  of  that  impoverished  land,  their  suf - 
ferlncB.  their  will,  and  their  right  to  seU-de- 
tmninatkn.  Be  ignores  the  fact  that  Nica- 
ragua is  a  small  country  with  barely  twice  as 
many  people  as  Cuyahoca  County,  half  of 
them  under  age  IS.  and  that  it  was  the 
second  poorest  country  in  the  bemisphoc 
untfl  1979. 

Saftre.  who  is  usually  careful  in  his  use  of 
language,  calls  the  oontras  "freedom  fight- 
ers." They  an  in  a  fact  former  Somoaa  Na- 
tional Ouardsmen.  mereenaries  and  others, 
and  have  lieen  financed  by  the  CIA  and  pri- 
vate sources  in  the  United  States.  We  talked 
with  widows  in  a  village  within  40  miles  of 
the  northern  border.  We  learned  that  the 
oontras'  targets  are  not  military  but  ehrHlan. 

Children,  as  well  as  women  and  men.  are 
murdered.  Teadien  and  health  workers  are 
tortured  and  killed.  Homes,  dlnics.  crops 
and  food  storage  bins  are  burned. 

We  do  not  bdieve  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua is  free  from  mistakes  We  are  aware, 
however,  that  it  was  preceded  by  40  years  of 
Soman  regimes  suppmted  by  the  United 
States,  the  last  of  which  was  overthrown  Ytf 
the  revolution  of  1979.  We  talked  with  nu- 
moous  Nlcaraguans  now  iiarshly  critical  of 
their  government.  Imt  all  of  them  favored 
me  overthrow  of  Somowa 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  following  have 
occurred  since  1979:  The  1980  literacy  cam- 
paign, using  thousands  of  voluntecn.  re- 
duced Nicaragua's  illiteracy  rate  from  50% 
to  13%. 

Polio  has  been  eliminated,  infant  mortali- 
ty greatly  reduced,  and  83%  of  the  popula- 
tion inoculated  against  malaria.  Ihe  govern- 
ment has  distributed  to  prevloasly  landless 
peasants  about  30%  of  the  arable  land,  most 
of  this  from  the  mlvate  beddings  of  Somoaa 
and  his  frtends  who  fled  the  country  taking 
with  them  most  of  the  money  from  the  na- 
Uoo's  treasury.  We  found  many  Nlcara- 
guans proud  of  their  aooompUshments  and 
supportive  of  the  government. 

Safiic  says  the  United  States  should  re- 
store free  elections.  Tliree  Ohio  University 
professors  who  observed  the  Novemlier  elec- 
tions as  part  of  an  interaatkmal  monitoring 
team  state  that  it  was  "as  fair  as  humanly 
possible."  Evidence  indicates  that  candi- 
dates of  the  three  parties  that  withdrew 
from  the  election  were  manipulated  by  the 
VS.  so  that  the  election  could  be  labeled  a 
fane. 

The  Sandlnist  party  recdved  about  80%  of 
the  votes,  and  about  one-third  of  the  seats 
in  the  National  Assembly  are  held  by  mem- 
bers of  six  other  parties.  The  Communist 
Party  received  about  1%  of  the  vote  and  the 
Ifandst-Leninist  Party  received  about  1%. 

We  interviewed  the  editor  of  Ia  Prensa. 
the  newspaper  which  oppoees  the  current 
government.  Be  stated  his  belief  that  Nica- 
ragua is  not  a  military  threat  to  any  other 
nation,  and  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
United  States  is  interested  in  democracy  in 
Nicaragua. 

We  were  among  100  North  Americans  in 
Managua  on  Feb.  13  who  listened  to  Foreign 
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Minister  Miguel  D'Escoto  answer  our  ques- 
tions for  ftlmost  two  hours.  He  stated  with 
sincerity  that  we  found  tt  Impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  and  his  Kovemment  are  eager 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  SUtes,  and  are 
willing  to  enter  agreements  that  will  bind 
every  nation  not  to  interfere  with  any 
other.  He  said  Nicaragua  would  accept  on- 
site  inspection  under  such  agreements. 

Saflre  observers  that  the  Reagan  policy 
has  been  "to  stop  Nicaragua  from  trying  to 
export  revolution  to  their  neighbors."  But 
the  consul  general  of  the  UJB.  embassy  ac- 
knowleged  to  us  that  the  contras  have  failed 
to  intercept  arms  to  El  Salvador.  Now.  note* 
Saflre.  "It  appears  we  are  actively  encourag- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  regime  In  Mana- 
gua." Our  administration's  undeclared 
"covert"  war  has  shifted  lU  rationale  so 
subtly  that  Uttle  public  outcry  has  been 
aroused. 

Our  diverse  group  of  18  persons,  after  10 
days  of  observing  and  listening,  ctmduded 
unanimously  with  reference  to  U.S.  policy: 
It  is  Ulegal.  violating  both  U.S.  and  Interna- 
tional law.  It  is  misguided,  because  It  re- 
gards Central  America  merely  as  a  pawn  In 
an  east-west  chess  game,  ignoring  the  reali- 
ties of  the  region's  htotory  and  aspirations. 
It  U  self-defeating,  because  lU  pressures  can 
only  force  Nicaragua  away  from  the  United 
SUtes  and  toward  Eastern  Bloc  relation- 
ships—as the  governor  of  wartom  Region 
VI  told  us.  "It  is  a  human  reaction  to  feel 
closer  to  people  who  are  helping  you  than 
to  those  who  are  beating  you  up." 

It  Is  unjust,  because  U.S.-supported  forces 
are  kidnapping,  torturing  and  killing  Inno- 
cent rural  Nlcaraguans.  and  wreaking  havoc 
on  the  countryside. 

A  new  policy  must  be  formulated,  but  not 
as  WUllam  Saflre  suggesU.  We  ask  con- 
cerned citizens  to  urge  the  president  and 
members  of  Congress  to  end  all  support  for 
the  contra  forces,  and  to  seek  through  nego- 
tiation to  further  the  interests  of  both  the 
United  SUtes  and  Nicaragua.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE 
FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE  IN  EM- 
PLOTEE  WELFARE  BENEFIT 
PLANS 
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fere  with  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  fairly  uniform  pension  and 
benefit  plans.  Clearly,  the  setting  of 
national  pension  standards  and  protec- 
tions required  a  Federal  authority  to 
override  conflicting  State  laws. 

But  a  problem  has  developed  of  a 
conflict  between  the  very  sensible 
freedom  of  choice  provisions  of  State 
law  and  the  very  logical  preemption 
clause  of  ERISA.  There  have  been  a 
fair  nimiber  of  instances  where  ERISA 
plans  have  claimed  the  preemption 
right  to  override  State  freedom  of 
choice  laws  and  have  limited  reim- 
bursement for  health  beneflU  to  only 
doctors  of  medicine  or  certain  other 
selected  health  care  practitioners. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  don't  think  this 
was  the  piupose  of  the  preemption 
clause  II  years  ago.  Applying  the  pre- 
emption clause  to  restrict  a  person's 
ability  to  select  the  health  practition- 
er of  his  or  her  choice  is  a  classic  case 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  climbing 
on  people's  backs.  It  is  a  regulation 
that  serves  no  purpose  other  than  to 
irriUte. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  to  protect  the  employees' 
right  to  receive  health  care  under  an 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan  from 
the  practitioner  of  his  or  her  choice. 
The  bill  will  also  prevent  discrimina- 
tion against  legally  qualified  health 
care  practitioners,  and  assure  both 
consiuners  and  providers  of  these 
plans  of  their  solvency  by  allowing  the 
States  to  require  surety  bonds. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  In 
supporting  this  change,  which  does 
nothing  to  impair  the  strengths  or 
purposes  of  ERISA,  but  which  does 
eliminate  an  unnecessary  interference 
with  individual  choice  and  the  rights 
of  the  States.* 


UMI 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcALiFoamA 

IM  THX  HOVSE  OP  RKPRXSEHTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  28.  198S 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  ERISA  laws  so  as  to  ensure  enroll- 
ees  in  company  hesdth  benefit  plans 
more  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting 
health  practitioners  to  serve  them. 

Over  the  years,  most  States  have  en- 
acted freedom  of  choice  laws  which 
protect  the  rights  of  a  person  in  a 
health  plan  to  select  whomever  he  or 
she  wants  for  a  particular  health  serv- 
ice, as  long,  of  course,  as  the  person  is 
a  licensed  health  practitioner.  For  ex- 
ample, a  person  could  select  a  dentist 
to  work  on  certain  Jaw  problems  or  a 
podiatrist  to  work  on  problems  of  the 
foot,  and  the  health  benefits  plan 
could  not  deny  the  reimbiursement 
right  to  the  plan  eiut>llee. 

When  ERISA  was  enacted  in  1974.  it 
contained  a  section  preempting  or 
overriding  State  laws  that  might  inter- 


REVEREND  NANCY  E.  FORSBERO 
HX7MANITARIAN  AWARD  RE- 
CIPIENT 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OPinW  JUSBT 
in  THI  HOU8X  or  RmgnHTATIVIS 

Thursday,  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Idr.  Speaker,  the 
Phil  Portnoy  Hiunanltarian  Associa- 
tion will  bestow  Its  Humanitarian 
Award  on  the  Rev.  Nancy  E.  Forsberg. 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Union.  NJ.  at  its  ISth 
annual  awards  dinner.  March  9. 198S. 

A  person  of  conscience,  compassion, 
and  outstanding  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. "Reverend  Nancy",  as  she  is  af- 
fectionately known,  is  a  spiritual 
leader  who  practices  what  she 
preaches  and  Is  most  deserving  of  this 
recognition.  During  her  many  years  of 
MTutfinting  service  to  her  church  and 
community,  she  has  sought  to  provide 
Justice  for  the  oppressed,  ocnnfort  for 
the  lonely,  aid  for  the  destitute,  and  to 
instill  the  demoralised  with  hope. 
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She  has  inspired  members  of  her 
congregation  and  other  residenU  of 
Union  to  Join  together  in  civic  and 
charitable  endeavors  to  serve  the 
common  good. 

Reverend  Nancy  has  established  a 
reputation  as  an  individual  firmly  and 
unswervingly  devoted  to  helping  the 
less  fortunate.  Victims  of  disasters 
here  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  benefit- 
ed from  her  efforU.  For  example,  her 
church  was  a  collection  center  for  sup- 
plies shipped  to  Peru  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake,  and  to  Wyoming 
Valley.  PA.  when  that  community  was 
devastated  by  a  flood.  There  is  no  end 
to  her  many  good  deeds.  She  has  been 
a  participant  in  the  World  Hunger  Or- 
ganisation walks,  and  was  the  moving 
force  behind  the  idea  of  a  commimity 
interfalth  Thanksgiving  eve  service  to 
foster  better  Interdenominational  and 
interracial  relationships  In  Union 
Township. 

In  seeking  to  share  her  interest  in 
learning,  she  introduced  a  bus  minis- 
try caUed  "Trtps-With-A-Spirltual-Em- 
phasis."  Now  in  its  11th  year,  it  has 
served  approximately  3.000  men  and 
women  from  throughout  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  In  this  and  other  creative 
and  innovative  wajrs  she  has  promoted 
love,  understanding,  caring  and  shar- 
ing between  people  of  all  faiths,  races 
and  nationalities.  She  has  spoken  out 
time  and  time  again  on  behalf  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  persecuted  people 
of  the  world,  and  has  shown  through 
example  that  the  differences  that 
sometimes  divide  us  can  be  bridged 
through  our  faith  in  God. 

Reverend  Nancy's  congregation  and 
the  people  of  Union  Township  are 
proud  of  her.  We  are  grateful  that  she 
is  part  of  our  community  and  enthusi- 
astically applaud  her  selection  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Humanitarian  Award. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  f  tmds  raised  at  the 
Phil  Portnoy  Humanitarian  Associa- 
tion's annual  dinner  honoring  Rever- 
end Nancy  will  be  used  to  benefit  Mrs. 
Anna  Squartlno.  a  Union  resident, 
whose  life  d^nds  on  a  liver  trans- 
plant. This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
good  causes  the  association  has  backed 
over  the  years,  and  I  commend  all 
those  who  support  it  by  their  attend- 
ance at  the  Phil  Portnoy  Humanitari- 
an Association's  13th  Annual  Dinner.* 


NAVT  DEPARTMENT  ORDER 
LOWERING  EMPLOYMENT  AT 
NAVY  SHIPYARDS 


HON.JAMESJ.FLORIO 

OPmW  JBUKT 
m  TBI  HOD8S  OP  XKPaXSniTATIVSS 

Thursday.  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportimlty  to  express 
the  views  of  the  many  thousands  of 
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my  constituents  from  New  Jersey's 
First  Congressional  District  who  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment order  lowering  authorized 
employment  levels  at  Navy  shipyards. 
The  proposed  order  will  gravely  affect 
the  ability  of  the  PhUadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  to  nwintain  the  high  tradi- 
tion of  workmanship  so  often  lauded 
by  the  very  same  Department  issuing 
this  current  order. 

It  is  my  concern  that  in  the  rush  to 
reduce  and  cut  various  programs  the 
Navy  Department  may  cause  the 
American  taxpayer  far  greater  eco- 
nomic cost  than  is  realized.  The  histor- 
ic success  of  the  Service  Life  Exten- 
sion Program  [SLEP]  has  made  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  the  envy  of 
navies  worldwide.  The  successful  resto- 
ration of  the  U.S.S.  Forrestal,  UJS.S. 
Saratoga,  and  U.S.S.  Guam—is  well  as 
the  projected  finishing  of  the  UJ3JS. 
Independerice  will  offer  the  UA  tax- 
payer nearly  incalculable  savings. 

I  fear  that  an  across-the-board  re- 
duction in  employees  at  naval  ship- 
yards will  produce  a  result  which  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  that  sought  by 
the  Navy.  The  general  reduction,  com- 
pleted in  a  nonarbitrary  maimer,  will 
allow  certain  programs  to  survive 
without  being  subjected  to  the  scruti- 
ny which  they  deserve.  Other  pro- 
grams, including  the  SLEP  program  at 
Philadelphia.  wiU  be  unfairly  hurt  by 
the  reduction— and  these  may  be  pro- 
grams which  have  already  been  lauded 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  right  on 
down  through  the  ranks. 

What  is  needed  is  a  systematic 
review  of  naval  shipyard  programs. 
One  by  one,  each  program  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  cold,  clear  anal- 
ysis which  has  continually  brought 
new  ships  into  Philadelphia  for  over- 
haul, maintenance,  and  modernization. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Philadelphia 
Shipyard  can  match  up  and  more  than 
hold  its  own  under  such  an  analysis. 
In  fact  I  am  confident  that  the  Navy 
will  discover  other  programs  more  in 
the  interest  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to 
eliminate  or  reduce. 

The  action  proposed  by  the  Navy 
will  let  bad  programs  continue,  albeit 
at  reduced  manpower,  while  possibly 
crippling  excellent  programs  by  reduc- 
ing such  manpower.  I  urge  the  Navy  to 
recognize  the  drastic  and  apparently 
reverse  effects  which  their  action 
could  have  on  their  own  shipyard 
system.  Not  only  is  it  imfair  to  the 
Navy  itself,  or  the  thousands  of  de- 
serving employees  who  may  lose  their 
Jobs— but  the  ultimate  inequity  will  be 
done  to  the  American  taxpayer.  He 
will  be  deprived  of  the  tremendous  ef- 
fectivlty,  in  its  totality,  that  the  Phila- 
delphia SLEP  program  has  become.* 
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REDUCING  THE  DEFICIT  BY  $50 
BILUON 
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GRANDPARENT  VISTTA'nON 

PRIVILEGES  NEED  TO  BE  UNI- 
FORM IN  ALL  SO  STATES 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

orvncoiiA 

in  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKPRCSOrrATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
dealing  with  the  deficit  arotmd  here 
reminds  me  of  dealing  with  the  weath- 
er Everybody  talks  about  it.  but 
nobody  does  anything  about  it. 

Unlike  the  weather,  however,  the 
deficit  is  something  we  can  do  some- 
thing about.  The  March  11  issue  of 
Forbes  maffUilne  contains  a  brief  but 
cogent  editorial  outlining  a  solution  to 
the  deficit  problem.  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues the  suggestion  put  forth  by 
the  editor  in  chief  of  Forbes,  Malcolm 
S.  Forbes. 

What  particularly  appeals  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  tax  on  constmip- 
tion  and  not  income.  It  also  gives  scnne 
protection  to  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try, and  the  increase  in  oil  costs  would 
be  affordable,  since  the  prices  that 
would  restilt  would  stiU  be  less  than 
those  we  have  paid  in  the  past. 

I  hope  that  this  suggestion  will  be 
given  stnmg  consideration  in  the 
coming  months. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  odds  on  Reagan's  getting  the  $50  bO- 
Uon  cut  In  federal  ^lending  that  he  asks 
range  from  nil  to  aught.  The  odds  of  coming 
remotely  close  range  from  aero  to  zip.  The 
odds  of  getting  even  half  of  the  960  bOllon 
are  at  best  f Ifty-flfty. 

So  what  do  we  do  to  keep  the  new  super- 
record  deficit  closer  to  $100  billion  than  the 
$200  billion  that  is  ghrlng  everybody  (but  a 
few  of  us)  nlghtmaraa? 

Would  you  believe  that,  for  once,  there's 
an  easy  answer?  An  answer  that  doesn't  in- 
volve merely  running  the  printing  preves 
that  print  money  faster  and  faster?  An 
answer  that  could  raise  abut  $50  liilllon  and 
do  some  good  in  the  process? 

Put  a  $10-a-barrel  duty  on  imported  olL 
Yield:  $30  billion.  Add  a  lO-cent-per-galkm 
tax  on  gasoline,  the  price  of  which  has  de- 
clined by  M  cenU  a  gallon  in  the  past  48 
months  and  Is  stlU  headed  down.  Tield:  $10 
billion.  There'd  be  a  $ao-bmion-to-$25-bU- 
lion  additional  yield  in  higher  income  and 
windfall  taxes  on  domestic  olL 

The  forelgn-crude-oU  glut  Is  barreling 
down.  Without  an  import  tax  OPEX>rB 
could  fiscally  destroy  our  Indlvensable  do- 
mestic oil  industry-  Further  sharp  oO-prtce 
declines  would  once  again  pump  up  our 
profligate  waste  of  this  stlU-flnlte  resource. 

Gas  would  still  be  far  cheaper,  even  with 
the  lO-cent-a-gallon  tax.  than  it  was  not  so 
long  ago. 

So.  M>a&! 

We're  left  with  "only"  a  $100  billion  defi- 
cit. 

C'est  U  dtflcitm 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OPmWTOIK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  KCPKBSniTATIVXS 

Thursday,  February  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  %>eaker,  in  a  fur- 
ther attempt  to  discuss  the  rationale 
for  my  legislation.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  67.  calling  on  all  SO  States 
to  adopt  a  Uniform  Grandparent  Visi- 
tation Act.  I  wish  to  place  Into  the 
RiooBO  an  analysis  of  the  existing 
State  laws.  The  analysis  was  prepared 
by  Rita  Ann  Relmer.  legislative  attor- 
ney at  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

At  the  present  time  49  out  of  SO 
States  do  have  laws  allowing  grandpar- 
ents the  right  to  petition  a  court  when 
seeking  visitation  following  the  disso- 
lution of  marriage  between  their 
grandchfld's  parents.  At  issue  Is  the 
fact  that  the  laws  are  different  in 
many  req>ects  and  there  lades  any 
interstate  recogniticm  of  visitation 
orders. 

My  resolution  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  by  calling  on  aU  50  States  to  de- 
velop and  adopt  a  tmlf  orm  Grandpar- 
ent IHsitation  Act.  I  believe  this  analy- 
sis illustrates  the  distinctions  between 
the  existing  laws  and  the  need  for  iml- 
formlty. 

Alabama:  VixltaUon  ri^U  for  grandpar- 
ents of  minor  grandchildren  may  be  granted 
in  divorce  proceedings  and  situatioas  oon- 
cemlng  the  death  of  a  parent  related  by 
blood  to  the  grandparenU  (Ala.  Code  {30-3- 
4). 

AUuka:  In  an  action  for  divorce  or  for 
legal  separation  or  for  placement  of  dill- 
dren  when  one  or  both  parents  have  died, 
the  court  may  make,  modify,  or  vacate  any 
oitler  for  vtsttation  with  the  minor  child 
that  seems  necessary  or  proper,  InciiKllng  an 
order  that  provides  for  vtsttation  by  a 
grandparent  (Alaska  Stat.  1 3S.34.150(a)). 

ArbtotuL  The  superior  court  may  grant 
the  grandbiarents  of  the  minor  child  reason- 
able vtsttation  rights  to  the  ehUd  during  hts 
minority  U  (1)  the  marrtase  of  the  parenU 
of  the  child  has  been  dtasolved  for  at  least 
three  months,  and  the  grandparents  are  the 
parents  of  the  noncustodial  parent  of  the 
cbUd:  or  (2)  a  parent  of  the  cfaUd  has  been 
deceased  for  at  least  three  months,  and  the 
grandparents  were  the  parents  of  the  de- 
ceased parent  of  the  ditld  (Arte.  Rev.  Stat. 
1 25-3S7.01A).  Comparable  ri^ts  are  ex- 
tended to  greatgrandparents  under  125- 
337.0IB. 

ArkanaoM:  In  any  divorce  or  custody  pro- 
ceedings, the  court  may,  upon  petition  of  a 
grandparent,  grant  reasonable  visitation 
rights  to  either  the  maternal  or  paternal 
grandparents  of  the  chlld(ren)  (Ark.  Stat. 
134-1211.1). 

In  any  case  where  a  parent,  either  natural 
or  adoptive.  Is  deceased,  the  chancery  court 
may,  upon  petition  of  either  parent  of  the 
deceased  parent,  grant  the  petitioner  rea- 
sonable rights  to  visit  the  children  of  the 
parent  (151-135). 

California:  In  any  marriage  dissolution 
case,  reasonable  visitation  may  be  granted 
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to  any  peraon  having  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  (Cal.  Civ.  Code  14601). 

If  either  the  father  or  the  mother  of  an 
unmarried  minor  child  is  deceased,  the  par- 
ents and  the  grandparents  of  such  deceased 
person  may  be  granted  reasonable  visitation 
rights  to  the  minor  child  during  its  minority 
(1 197.5  >. 

Colorado'  Any  grandparent  of  a  child  may 
seek  a  court  order  granting  reasonable 
grandchild  visitation  rights  when  there  is  or 
has  been  a  child  custody  case.  For  purposes 
of  this  statute,  "child  custody  case"  is  de- 
fined to  include  instances  where  (1)  the 
marriage  of  the  child's  parents  has  been  de- 
clared invalid  or  has  been  dissolved  by  di- 
vorce or  legal  separation;  (2)  legal  custody 
of  the  child  has  been  given  to  a  party  other 
than  the  child's  parent  or  the  child  has 
been  placed  outside  of  and  does  not  reside  in 
the  home  of  the  parent,  excluding  adoptive 
placemenU;  and  (3)  the  child's  parent,  who 
is  the  child  of  the  grandparent,  has  died 
(Colo.  Rev.  SUt.  1 1»-1-116<1)). 

Connecticut  In  actions  for  dissolution  of 
marriage,  legal  separation,  and  annulment, 
the  superior  court  may  grant  the  right  of 
visitation  with  respect  to  any  minor  child  or 
children  to  any  person  (Conn.  Oen.  Stat. 
I  4eb-59). 

Delaware:  In  any  civil  action  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  family  court,  the  court 
may  grant  grandparents  such  reaaonable 
visitation  rights  as  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine with  respect  to  the  grandchild,  regard- 
less of  the  marital  status  of  the  parents  of 
the  child  or  the  relationship  of  the  grand- 
parents to  the  person  having  custody  of  the 
chUd  (Del.  Code  tit.  10,  |  »S0<7)). 

Florida:  In  marriage  dissolution  cases,  the 
court  may  award  grandparents  visitation 
rights  with  a  minor  child  (Fla.  Stat. 
1 61.13(c)). 

The  court  may  award  grandparents  of  a 
minor  child  or  children's  visitation  rights 
upon  the  death  of  or  desertion  by  one  of  the 
minor  child's  parents  (f  68.08). 

QeoTvia:  Whenever  any  court  has  before 
it  any  question  concerning  the  guardianship 
of  any  minor  child:  or  whenever  one  parent 
dies:  or  whenever  one  parent  dies  and  the 
survivor  remarries,  regardless  of  whether 
the  minor  child  is  adopted  by  its  stepparent: 
or  whenever  any  court  has  terminated  the 
parental  rights  of  one  of  the  natural  par- 
ents of  the  minor  child,  the  court  may  grant 
reasonable  visitation  rights  to  the  maternal 
and  paternal  grandparents  of  the  child  (Oa. 
Code|74-112(a)). 

Haxoaii:  In  proceedings  for  divorce,  sepa- 
ration, annulment,  separate  maintenance,  or 
any  other  proceeding  where  there  is  at  isnie 
a  question  as  to  the  custody  of  a  minor 
child,  the  court  has  discretion  to  award  rea- 
sonable visitation  rights  to  any  person  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  child  (HawaU 
Rev.  SUt.  I  571-46(7)). 

Idatia-  After  the  separation  of  the  grand- 
child's parents,  when  a  grandparent  or 
grandparents  have  established  a  substantial 
relationship  with  a  minor  child,  the  district 
court  may  grant  reaaonable  visitation  with 
said  grandparenUs)  (Idaho  Code  1 32-1008). 

lUinoi*:  Whenever  both  natural  or  adop- 
tive parents  of  a  minor  are  deceased  and  the 
minor  has  not  t>een  subwquently  adopted, 
visitation  rights  shall  be  granted  to  the 
grandparents  of  the  minor  who  are  parents 
of  the  minor's  legal  parenU  (lU.  Rev.  Stata. 
cb.  110,5.  i  11-7.1). 

Indiana:  A  grandparent  may  seek  visita- 
tion with  a  grandchild  If  the  grandparent's 
child  is  the  deceased  or  non-custodial  parent 
of  the  grandchUd  (bid.  Code  131-1-11.7-1). 
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/oiML-  Grandparents  may  petition  the  dis- 
trict court  for  visiUtlon  with  a  grandchild 
when  (1)  the  parenU  of  the  child  are  di- 
vorced: (2)  a  petition  for  marriage  diMOlu- 
tion  has  been  filed  by  one  of  the  parents:  (3) 
the  parent  of  the  child,  who  is  the  child  of 
the  grandparents,  has  died:  or  (4)  the  child 
has  been  placed  In  a  foater  home  (Iowa 
Code  f  598.35). 

JTaiMos.-  If  either  the  father  or  mother  of 
an  unmarried  minor  child  Is  deceased,  the 
parents  of  such  deceased  peraon  may  be 
granted  reaaonable  visitation  rights  to  the 
minor  child  during  iU  minority  (Kan.  SUt. 
1 38-lM(a». 

Kentucky:  The  court  may  grant  reaaona- 
ble vlsiution  righu  to  either  the  paternal  or 
the  maternal  grandparenU  of  a  child  whose 
parent  is  deceased  (Ky.  Rev.  Stat. 
1 405.021(a)). 

iMUitiana:  If  subsequent  to  the  granting 
of  divorce  or  separation,  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  marriage  dies  and  is  sunrived  by  a 
minor  child  or  children  of  the  marriage,  the 
parente  of  such  deceased  party  may  have 
reaaonable  visiUtion  rights  to  the  chlkKicn) 
of  the  marriage  during  their  minority  (La. 
av.  Code  art.  157(B)>. 

If  the  parties  to  a  marriage  die,  divorce,  or 
obtain  a  legal  separation.  parenU  of  the 
partner  without  custody  may  have  reasona- 
ble vlsltaUon  righU  to  the  eIiUd(ren>  of  the 
marriage  during  their  minority  (La.  Rev. 
SUt  I  »:S73(A)). 

If  parenU  of  a  minor  child  or  children  live 
in  concubinage  and  one  of  the  parenU  dies, 
the  parenU  of  the  deceased  party  may  have 
reaaonable  viaitaUon  righU  to  the  ehUdtren) 
during  their  minority  (1 9:872(0). 

Maine:  A  court  making  an  order  of  nullity 
of  marriage  or  divorce  may  award  reasona- 
ble righU  of  contact  with  a  minor  child  to 
any  third  persons  (Me.  Rev.  Stat.  Ut.  19. 
1 573). 

Similar  language  applies  when  a  spouse 
has  deserted  (|  581)  or  when  the  child's  par- 
enU are  living  apart  (i  214). 

Marifiand:  At  any  time  following  the  ter- 
mination of  a  marriage,  the  court  may  con- 
sider a  petition  for  reaaonable  visitation 
filed  by  one  or  more  of  the  grandparenU  of 
a  natural  or  adopted  child  of  the  parties 
whoae  marriage  has  been  terminated  (Md. 
Fam.  Law  Code  I  9-102(1)). 

MauaatuaetU:  If  the  parenU  of  an  un- 
married minor  child  are  divoroed.  or  If 
either  or  both  of  the  said  paranU  are  de- 
ceased, the  grandparenU  of  such  minor 
child  may  be  granted  reasonable  visitation 
right  to  the  minor  child  during  hia  or  tier 
minority  (Maaa.  Oen.  Laws  cb.  119. 1  MD). 

Michigan:  Any  grandparent  of  a  chOd  may 
seek  a  court  order  granting  reaaonable 
grandchild  visitation  rl^U  when  th«re  is  or 
has  been  a  child  custody  caae.  For  purpoaea 
of  this  statute.  "chUd  custody  caae"  la  de- 
fined to  Include  instances  where  (1)  tbe 
marriage  of  the  child's  parenU  has  been  de- 
clared invalid  or  baa  been  diaolved  by  di- 
vorce or  legal  separation;  (2)  legal  eu^ody 
of  the  child  haa  been  gtvsn  to  a  party  other 
than  the  child's  parent  or  the  child  bas 
been  placed  outside  of  and  doca  not  reside  in 
the  home  of  the  parent,  excluding  adoptive 
placementa;  and  (3)  the  cbild's  parent,  who 
Is  the  ChUd  of  the  grandparent,  has  died 
(Mich.  Comp.  Laws  11722.27(b),  722.27b(l). 
(2)). 

Minnnota:  When  a  grandchlld'a  parent  la 
deceased,  or  the  grandchild's  parenU  are  di- 
vorced, or  the  grandchild  bas  resided  with 
the  grandparenU  or  graatgrandparenU  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months  or  more  and  the 
parents  subsequently  remove  the  child  from 
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the  home,  the  grandparenU  or  greatgrand- 
parenU  can  seek  vlsltaUon  with  the  grand- 
child (Minn.  SUt.  f  257.022). 

MittissipjH:  Whenever  a  court  enters  a 
decree  or  order  terminating  the  parental 
righU  of  one  of  the  parenU  of  a  minor 
child,  or  whenever  one  of  the  parenU  of  a 
minor  child  dlea.  either  parent  of  the  child's 
parent  whose  parental  rlghU  have  been  ter- 
minated or  who  has  died  may  seek  visiUUon 
righU  with  such  chUd  (Miss.  Code  1 93-16- 
3). 

Jnssoarl'  The  court  may  grant  reasonable 
visitation  righU  to  either  the  ouUemal  or 
the  paternal  grandparents  In  divorce  or 
child  custody  proceedings  (Mo.  SUt. 
1 452.400(3)). 

When  one  parent  of  a  chUd  is  deceased 
and  the  surviving  parent  deniee  reaaonable 
visitation  rIghU  to  a  maUmal  or  paternal 
granc^Mrent  of  tbe  child,  or  whenever  one 
parent  of  a  child  Is  deceased  and  the  ctafld 
has  been  subsequently  adopted  and  reasona- 
ble visitation  righU  have  been  denied  to  a 
person  who  was  a  legal  grandparent  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  child,  the  grandparent 
or  the  person  who  was  the  legal  grandpar- 
ent prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  child  may 
petition  the  court  for  visitation  righU 
(1452.402). 

Montana:  The  district  court  may  grant  a 
grandparent  of  a  child  reasonable  vlsiution 
rli^U  (dreumstanoes  not  specified)  (Mont. 
Code  1 40-9-102). 

Nevada:  If  a  parent  of  an  unmarried 
minor  child  Is  deceased  or  divorced  from  the 
parent  who  has  custody  of  tbe  child,  the 
court  may  grant  to  the  grandparenU  and 
parenU  of  the  parent  who  is  deceased  or  di- 
vorced from  the  parent  who  has  custody  of 
the  child  a  reasonable  right  to  visit  the 
child  during  his  minority  (Nev.  Rev.  SUt 
f  123.123). 

New  Hampthire:  In  cases  where  there 
shall  be  a  decree  of  divorce  or  nullity,  the 
court  may  grant  reaaonable  vlaltation  privi- 
leges to  the  grandparenU  of  the  children  In 
IU  decree  (WM.  Rev.  Stat  1 458.17(VI)). 

New  Jeney:  Where  either  or  both  of  the 
parenU  of  a  minor  child  is  or  are  deoeaaed. 
dlvoroed,  or  living  separate  and  apart,  re- 
ganOeas  of  a  court  order  or  agreement  a 
grancbiarent  or  the  grandparenU  of  such 
child,  who  Is  or  are  the  parent  or  parenU  of 
such  decreased,  separated,  or  dlvoroed 
parent  or  parenta.  may  apply  to  the  superi- 
or court  for  visitation  rIghU  with  such  child 
(NJ.  Stat  19:2-7.1) 

New  Mexico:  In  rendering  a  Judgment  of 
dissolution  of  marriage  or  legal  aeparation. 
or  at  any  time  after  six  months  from  the 
entry  of  such  decree,  the  court  may  grant 
reasonable  visitation  privileges  to  a  grand- 
parent of  a  minor  cbUd  (N  JC  SUt  1 40-9- 
1). 

If  one  or  both  parenU  of  a  minor  child  are 
deceased  and  the  child  Is  In  the  custody  of 
anyone  other  than  an  adoptive  parent  any 
grandparent  may  petition  the  court  for  visi- 
tation privileges  with  respect  to  the  minor 
cbUd  (1 40-9-2). 

New  York:  Where  either  or  both  of  the 
parenU  of  a  minor  child  la  or  are  deceased, 
or  where  dreumstanoes  show  that  condi- 
tions exist  In  wblcb  equity  would  see  fit  to 
intervene,  a  grandparent  or  the  grandpar- 
enU of  such  chUd  may  apply  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  have  such  chUd  brought 
before  the  court  On  the  return  thereof,  the 
court  may  provide  for  visitation  righU  for 
such  grandparent  or  grandparenU  In  re- 
spect to  such  child  (N.T.  Dom.  ReL  Iaw 
173). 
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In  any  action  or  proceeding  brought  (1)  to 
annul  a  marriage  or  to  declare  the  nullity  of 
a  void  marriage:  or  (2)  for  a  separation:  or 
(3)  for  a  divorce:  or  (4)  to  obtain,  by  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  or  by  petition  and  order  to 
show  cause,  the  custody  of  or  right  to  vlsiu- 
tion with  any  child  of  a  marriage,  the  court 
may  provide  for  reasonable  visiUtlon  rIghU 
to  the  maternal  and/or  paternal  grandpar- 
enU of  any  child  of  the  parties  (f  240). 

North  Carolina:  In  any  action  in  which 
the  custody  of  a  minor  child  has  been  deter- 
mined, upon  a  showing  of  changed  circum- 
stances, the  grandparents  of  the  child  are 
entitled  to  such  custody  or  vlsiution  righU 
as  the  court  deems  appropriate  (N.C.  Oen. 
Stet.  i  50-13.5(1)). 

North  Dakota:  The  grandparenU  and 
greatgrandparents  of  an  unmarried  minor 
may  be  granted  reasonable  visitation  rIghU 
to  the  minor  during  the  period  of  minority 
upon  a  showing  that  vlsiution  would  be  in 
the  best  InteresU  of  the  minor  and  would 
not  interfere  with  the  parent-child  relation- 
ship (NJ}.  Cent.  Code  1 14-09-05.1). 

Ohia-  If  cither  the  father  or  mother  of  an 
unmarried  minor  child  Is  deceased,  the  rela- 
tives of  such  deceased  person  may  be  grant- 
ed reasonable  companionship  or  visiUtlon 
righU  to  the  minor  child  during  iU  minority 
(Ohio  Rev.  Code  1 3109.11). 

Oklahoma:  When  one  or  both  parente  are 
deceased  or  if  they  are  divorced,  any  grand- 
parent, who  is  the  parent  of  the  child's  de- 
ceased or  divorced  parent  may  have  reason- 
able vislUUon  righte  to  the  child  (Okla. 
SUt  Ut  10.  i  5). 

Oreifon:  When  a  parent  dies,  leaving  a 
minor  child  in  the  custody  of  the  surviving 
parent  the  grandparenU  of  the  minor  chll(t 
If  they  are  the  parenU  of  the  deceased  Indi- 
vidual, may  peUtlon  the  court  for  an  order 
providing  for  visiUtlon  rIghU  (Or.  Rev. 
SUt  i  109.121(a)). 

After  the  commencement  of  a  domestic  re- 
laUons  suit,  and  before  a  final  order  or 
decree  has  been  Issued,  the  grand^wrenU 
may  petition  the  court  for  vlsltaUon  righU 
(f  109.121(b)).  After  the  decree  or  final 
order  has  been  issued,  a  grandparent  who  is 
not  the  parent  of  the  custodial  parent  may 
peUtion  for  vlsiution  rights:  however.  If 
such  grandparent  did  not  petition  for  vislU- 
Uon at  the  time  of  the  original  decree,  he  or 
she  must  show  changed  circumstances  JusU- 
fylng  the  peUUon  (|  109.121(c)). 

Pemuylvania:  If  a  parent  of  an  unmarried 
child  is  deceased,  the  parenU  or  grandpar- 
enU of  the  deceased  parent  may  be  granted 
reasonable  vlsltaUon  righU  to  the  unmar- 
ried child  (23  Pa.  Cons.  Stat  i  1012). 

In  all  proceedings  for  dissolution  of  a  mar- 
riage, subsequent  to  the  commencement  of 
the  proceeding  and  continuing  thereafter, 
the  court  may.  upon  the  request  of  the 
parent  or  grandparent  of  a  party,  grant  rea- 
sonable VisiUUon  rigbU  to  the  unmarried 
child  after  the  dissoluUon  (f  1013). 

If  an  unmarried  child  has  resided  with  his 
grandparenU  or  greatgrandparenU  for  a 
period  of  12  months  or  more,  and  Is  subse- 
quently removed  from  the  home  by  his  par- 
ents, the  grandparenU  or  greatgrandparenU 
may  peUUon  the  court  for  an  order  granting 
them  reaaonable  vlsltaUon  righU  to  the 
ChUd  (1 1014). 

Rhode  iMland:  The  court  may,  upon  mis- 
cellaneous peUUon  of  a  grandparent  whose 
child  is  decesaed.  grant  reasonable  vlsltaUon 
rIghU  with  any  grandchUd  or  grandchildren 
bom  of  the  decedent  whether  or  not  any  di- 
vorce or  custody  proceedings  were  ever  com- 
menced (R.L  Oen.  Laws  1 15-5-24.1). 

In  any  divorce  proceeding,  should  the 
noncustodial  parent  faU  to  exercise  his  or 
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her  VlsltaUon  righU  with  his  or  her  minor 
chUdren  for  any  reason,  or  should  tbe  non- 
custodial parent  have  been  denied  visitation 
righU  then  the  famUy  coiut  may.  upon  pe- 
tition of  a  grandparent  whose  chUd  Is  the 
noncustodial  parent,  grant  reaaonable  viaiU- 
tion  righU  with  said  graitdchlld(ren)  (1 15- 
5-24.2). 

South  Carolina.-  The  famUy  court  has  Ju- 
risdiction when  making  specified  spousal  or 
chUd  support  orders  to  direct  that  the  chU- 
dren's  gramftwrenU  be  permitted  to  visit 
the  ChUdren  at  sUted  periods  (S.C.  Code 
I  30-7-420<33)>. 

South  Dakota:  The  court  may  grant 
grandparenU  reasonable  righU  of  viaitation 
with  their  grandchUd.  with  or  without  peU- 
tion by  the  grandparenU  in  divorce  caaes 
(S.D.  Codified  Laws  1 35-4-52). 

The  grandparent  of  a  <Aild  may  peUtion 
for  grandchUd  viaitation  rigbU  if  (1)  tbe 
parenU  of  the  chUd  are  divorced  or  legally 
separated;  (2)  an  action  tor  dhrorce  or  sepa- 
rate maintenance  has  been  commenced  by 
one  of  tbe  parenU  of  tbe  child;  or  (3)  tbe 
parenU  of  tbe  child,  who  is  the  chUd  of  tbe 
grandparent  has  died  (f  3ft-4-S5). 

TVanesaee.-  If  either  the  father  or  mother 
of  an  umnarrled  minor  dilld  la  deceased,  or 
if  the  child's  mother  and  lather  are  di- 
vorced, the  parenU  of  sucb  deceaaed  person 
or  the  parenU  of  either  of  audi  dlvoroed 
persons  vamy  be  granted  reaaonable  vlstta- 
tlon  righU  to  tbe  cblld  during  iU  minority 
(Tenn.  Code  |36-«-101). 

Texa*:  In  any  suit  affecting  tbe  parent- 
child  relaUooahlp.  IncJiiding  one  brought 
solely  to  enforce  any  of  tbe  ftdlowing  provi- 
sions tbe  court  may  issue  and  enforce  arders 
granting  to  a  grandparent  of  tbe  tttOd  rear 
sonable  aocees  to  the  dilld  if  tbe  parent  of 
the  child  la.  at  the  time  that  tbe  rdief  is  re- 
quested, a  natural  parent  of  the  child,  if  (1) 
the  grandparent  la  a  parent  of  a  parent  of 
the  child  and  that  parent  of  tbe  cbUd  baa 
been  Incarcerated  for  at  least  three  months, 
or  bas  been  found  by  a  court  to  be  incompe- 
tent or  is  dead:  or  (2)  tbe  parente  of  the 
child  are  divorced  or  have  been  Uving  aepar 
rate  and  apart  for  at  least  three  montba  or  a 
suit  for  the  dtssohition  of  the  parente'  mar- 
riage la  pendinK  (3)  tbe  ebOd  baa  been 
abused  or  neglected  by  a  parent  of  the  chUd: 
or  (4)  tbe  cfaUd  baa  been  adjudlcatwl  to  be  a 
ChUd  In  need  of  superrtsian  or  a  ddinquent 
chUd;  or  (5)  the  grandparent  aeeklng  aoeeas 
to  the  child  is  tbe  parent  of  a  person  whose 
parent-cbUd  relatlonahip  with  the  OtOa  turn 
been  terminated  by  court  decree;  or  (6)  the 
child  baa  resided  with  tbe  grandparent  aeek- 
lng access  to  tbe  diUd  for  at  least  six 
mmUis  within  tbe  24-maoth  period  preced- 
ing tbe  filing  of  tbe  peUtion  (Tex.  Fam. 
Code  1 14.03(e)). 

Utah:  The  court  may  grant  grandparenU 
reasonable  rlgbU  of  visltatkm  to  grandebU- 
dren.  For  purpoaea  of  tbla  law.  "grandpar- 
enU" are  defined  as  grandparenU  whose 
chOd.  who  is  the  parent  of  the  grandchUd.  U 
dead;  and  grandparenU  whoae  dilld.  who  Is 
the  parent  of  the  grandchUd.  is  dlvoreed  or 
legaUy  aepvatcd  from  tbe  other  parent  of 
the  grandchUd  (Utah  Code  li  20-8-1.  30^ 
2). 

When  a  decree  of  divorce  is  made,  the 
court  may  make  such  orders  as  to  the  chU- 
dren as  may  be  equitable,  todudhig  vlaitar 
tion  rigbU  of  grandparenU  (|  30-2-8). 

Vermont-  A  court  which  baa  considered  or 
Is  considertng  the  ciMtody  or  visitation  of  a 
minor  child  may  award  viaitaU(ffl  rtghU  to  a 
grandparent  of  tbe  chUd  (Vt  SUt  Ut  16. 
1 1011(a)). 

If  a  parent  of  a  nUnor  chUd  Is  deceaaed, 
physically  or  mentally  Incapable  of  making 
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a  decision  or  has  abandoned  the  child,  a 
grandparent  of  the  cbUd  may  commence  an 
action  to  obtain  visitaUon  righU  (i  1012). 

Virvinia:  Upon  decreeing  tbe  dissoluUon 
of  a  marriage  or  divorce,  a  court  may  make 
such  further  orders  as  it  deems  expedioit 
concerning  vlsltaUon  privileges  for  grand- 
parenU (Va.  Code  i  20-107.2). 

Waahington:  Any  person  may  peUtlon  the 
court  for  visitation  rigJiU  at  any  time.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  custody  proceed- 
ings (Wash.  Rev.  Code  1 26.09.240). 

We$t  Virginia:  When  bearing  peUtions  for 
divorce,  annulment  or  separate  mainte- 
nance, tbe  court  may  make  such  further 
order  aa  It  ahaU  deem  expedient  concerning 
tbe  grant  of  reasonable  visitation  rigbU  to 
any  grandparent(s)  of  the  minor  children,  if 
tbe  grandparenUs)  are  related  to  such 
minor  diUd  through  a  party  whose  where- 
abouU  are  unknown,  or  who  did  not  answer 
or  otherwise  appear  and  defend  tbe  cause  of 
aetkm  (W.Va.  Code  i  48-2-15(bXl». 

Upon  the  verified  peUtlon  by  a  parent  of  a 
deceased  dUld  seeUng  visitation  righU  with 
the  grandchUdren  of  the  peUtioner.  the 
court  may  order  that  the  grandparent  shaU 
have  aucb  reaaonaUe  and  seasonable  visiU- 
tlon righU  with  the  said  grandchUdren  as 
the  comt  may  deem  proper  (|  4^2B-1). 

Wlaeonain:  In  cases  of  annulment,  dlvoroe. 
or  legal  aeparation.  the  court  may  grant  rea- 
sonable Tiattatiao  privUeges  to  a  grandpar- 
ent or  great-grandparent  of  any  minor  chU- 
dren upon  peUtlon  to  tbe  court  (Wlac  Stat 
1 767.245(4)). 

WmmUng:  Subsequent  to  tbe  deatb  or  re- 
maiTtage  of  one  or  both  parenU  or  after  a 
dhrorce  or  Judicial  separation,  tbe  court 
may.  upon  peUUon  of  a  grandparent  grant 
reaaonable  visitation  rigbU  to  tbe  grandpar- 
ent of  the  children  (Wyo.  Stat  f20-2- 
llS(c))« 
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•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Spemk- 
er,  today  I  am  introducing  tbe  Profes- 
sional Development  Resouioe  Center 
Act  of  1985.  In  recent  years  orer- 
whelming  evidence  has  mounted  dem- 
onstrating the  need  for  renewed  ef- 
forts to  assist  our  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schcwls  in  the  pursuit 
of  educational  excellence.  After  nu- 
merous natlCMial  reports,  considerable 
media  attention,  and  many  public 
opinion  polls,  two  facts  have  become 
crystal  clear.  The  flrst  is  that  we  have 
placed  very  high  ezpectaticms  cm  our 
public  schools.  At  a  time  when  schools 
are  dealing  with  an  ever  more  diverse 
school-age  population,  we  are  also 
asking  than  to  produce  a  better  edu- 
cated and  better  prepared  generation 
th^n  at  any  time  in  our  history.  The 
sectHid  fact  is  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  ambitious  goal,  our  schools 
and  the  people  in  than  require  the 
fun  support,  cooperaticm.  and  encour- 
agement of  all  levels  of  govanment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  addresses 
these  needs.  It  responds  to  one  very 
central  concern:  continuing  education 
for  teachers  in  the  classroom.  My  bill 
will  provide  those  on  the  front  line  of 
education,  the  classroom  teachers, 
with  essential  year-round  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement  and  renewal.  The 
bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Education 
the  authority  to  make  competitive 
grants  to  local  school  districts  for  the 
establishment  of  locally  developed 
professional  development  resource 
centers.  These  centers  will  design  ac- 
tivities to  assist  classroom  teachers  in 
expanding  their  professional  capabili- 
ties. Furthermore,  these  centers  will 
not  offer  activities  for  teachers  but 
will  design  and  conduct  activities  with 
the  full  involvement  of  teachers  at 
every  stage.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
teachers  have  a  stake  in  defining  the 
activities  that  will  foster  their  own 
professional  growth,  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  motivated  by  or  benefit 
fully  from  them.  Activities  of  the  cen- 
ters will  include  updating  and  expand- 
ing subject  matter  expertise,  applying 
the  latest  educational  research  to  the 
classroom,  exploring  new  educational 
tools  and  their  use  in  instruction, 
teaching  new  technologies  and  their 
applications,  and  developing  curricu- 
lum materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  are  all  too 
ready  to  complain  about  incompetent 
teachers  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  I  would  suggest  that 
they  should  accept  an  equal  if  not,  in 
fact,  greater  obligation  to  foster  the 
conditions  that  enhance  teaching  com- 
petence. Local  school  systems  must 
also  be  willing  to  imdertake  this  obli- 
gation. However,  most  school  systems 
today  are  hard-pressed  for  the  funds 
to  meet  their  basic  operating  costs.  Al- 
locating additional  resources  to  the 
professional  development  of  teachers 
is  too  often  near  the  end  of  a  school 
district's  "wish  list."  Federal  leader- 
ship and  assistance  and  modest  finan- 
cial support  is  crucial  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  teacher  force.  If 
we  are  to  demand  professionalism 
from  our  teachers  we  must  provide 
them  with  the  means  to  fulfill  that 
demand. 

While  there  has  been  considerable 
attention  focused  on  critical  shortages 
of  math,  science,  and  foreign  language 
teachers,  we  must  not  fail  to  make 
provisions  for  the  broader  problem  of 
the  continuous  development  of  our 
Nation's  teaching  force.  Every  day  2.8 
million  teachers  face  classrooms  filled 
with  40  million  students.  The  majority 
of  teachers  are  now  between  the  ages 
of  32  and  42. 

Although  new  teachers  will  be 
needed  as  the  school-age  population 
begins  a  projected  slow  but  steady 
climb,  the  bulk  of  our  teaching  force 
for  the  next  two  decades  is  already  in 
the  profession.  We  must  invest  re- 
sources   to    assist    today's    classroom 
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teachers  in  expanding  their  knowledge 
and  abilities.  If  we  want  people  of  in- 
telligence, spirit,  and  capacity  for 
growth  teaching  our  children,  we  must 
offer  such  people  constructive  and  cre- 
ative mechanisms  to  nurture  those 
qualities.  We  cannot  ask  teachers  to 
instill  the  love  of  learning  in  their  stu- 
dents without  providing  them  with  the 
means  to  continue  learning  them- 
selves. I  believe  this  bill  is  a  useful 
step  in  that  direction.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

For  your  information,  the  section- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  this  bill  follows: 
SscnoR-BY-SacnoR    Analysis    or   Pions- 

sioHAL    DcvKLoncnrr    Rxsotntcx    Cnrm 

Act  or  1984 

Section  1.— Section  1  establishes  the  title 
of  the  Act  ai  the  "Professional  Develop- 
ment Resource  Center  Act  of  1984".  It 
■Utes  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to 
usiBt  teachers  In  continuous  Improvement 
of  their  profeaalonal  skilU  and  the  expan- 
sion of  their  knowledce  by  establishing  pro- 
fessional development  resource  centers  for 
teachers. 

Section  1  gives  the  following  CongrcMlon- 
al  findings  concemlnc  the  role  of  the  cen- 
ters In  helping  teachers: 

(1)  make  effective  use  of  educational  tools. 
Including  new  technologies: 

(3)  enhance  teachers'  subject  matter  ex- 
pertise: 

(3)  learn  new  clsMroom  management 
techniques: 

(4)  learn  and  apply  the  latest  research  on 
teaching  and  learnlnr. 

(5)  apply  creative  approaches  toward 
achieving  instructional  goals:  and 

(6)  remain  In  the  profession  by  providing 
them  with  collegial  interaction  and  opportu- 
nities for  professional  growth: 

Section  2.— Section  2  seU  authorization 
levels  at  "such  sums  as  necessary"  for  the 
tiMcal  years  1988.  1988.  1987.  1988  and  1989. 

Section  3.— The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  sufficient  funds  go  to  appUcante  within 
each  SUte  to  provide  for  at  least  one  center 
per  State. 

Section  4.— Section  4  authorises  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  assist  them  In  planning,  estab- 
lishing, and  operating  professional  develop- 
ment centers.  "Professional  Development 
Centers"  means  any  year-round  sites  operat- 
ed by  a  local  educational  agency,  a  combina- 
tion of  stich  agencies,  or  an  educational 
service  agency  wlUch  serves  teachers  from 
public  and  non-public  schools  of  a  State. 
Section  4<aK2)  allows  teachers  with  the  as- 
sistance of  consultants  and  experts  to: 

(1)  conduct  activities  to  advance  the  goal 
of  professional  excellence: 

(2)  develop  and  disseminate  curricula  de- 
signed to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  per- 
sons in  the  area  being  served: 

(3)  provide  training  to  improve  teacher 
skllU  to  enable  teachers  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  students  and  to  familiarize  them 
with  developments  in  curriculum,  testing, 
and  research:  and 

(4)  provide  for  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion both  locally  and  nationally. 

Section  4  further  requires  that  each 
center  be  planned  and  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  a  professional  development 
policy  board  comprising  a  majority  repre- 
senution  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation classroom  teachers  to  be  served  by 
the  center.  The  board  will  also  include  rep- 
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resenUtives  of  the  local  school  board<s)  and 
at  least  one  representative  of  departments 
of  education  of  higher  education  institu- 
tions in  the  area. 

In  order  to  receive  a  grant  under  Section  4 
an  applicant  must  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  which  contains  such  informa- 
tion ss  may  be  required  by  law.  The  applica- 
tion must  first  be  submitted  to  the  State 
educational  agency  and  the  agency  must  ap- 
prove it  before  it  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary.  If  an  application  is  rejected  by 
the  State  agency,  a  local  education  agency 
has  the  right  to  petition  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quest further  consideration  of  the  applica- 
tion by  the  State.  In  approving  applications 
the  Secretary  shall  ensure: 

(1)  the  program  offered  by  the  Center  is 
based  on  a  thorough  assessment  of  instruc- 
tional and  professional  needs  as  identified 
by  teachers  to  be  served: 

(2)  the  goals  of  the  Center  meet  the  needs 
of  the  teachers  to  be  served: 

(3)  there  will  be  a  yearly  evaluation  of 
center  activities: 

(4)  the  application  contains  a  description 
of  the  activities  planned  to  meet  the  cen- 
ter's goals: 

(5)  there  will  be  a  full  time  center  director 
who  has  had  classroom  experience:  and 

(8)  teachers  will  be  given  adequate  paid 
time  away  from  classroom  activities  to  par- 
ticipate In  center  activities. 

Preference  for  applications  will  be  given 
to  programs  which  Involve  teachers  as  in- 
structors as  well  as  learners.  Section  4  fur- 
ther requires  that  the  Secretary  take  into 
consideration  resources,  other  than  Federal, 
which  the  applicant  can  provide  for  the  pro- 
gram. An  agency  which  has  an  approved  ap- 
plication may  contract  with  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  to  carry  out  activities 
under  the  application.  Finally.  Section  4 
sets  aside  ten  percent  of  the  funding  under 
the  Act  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  directly  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  purposes  of  operating  profes- 
sional development  centers.* 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ASIZOHA 
nf  TBI  HOnSS  OF  RKPRXSEHTATIVES 

TTtursday,  February  28.  J  985 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  CoRORESsioifAL 
RacoRD.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Arizo- 
na have  a  right  to  know  where  I  stand 
on  the  Issues  decided  by  this  body,  and 
I  have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  in- 
formation. 

This  is  not  an  all  inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  vprove  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  more  specifics. 

The  votes  are  described  as  follows: 
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1.  Rollcall  Number: 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

4.  A  description  of  the  vote: 

5.  The  date  of  the  vote: 

6.  My  vote.  In  the  form  Y=yes.  N=no.  and 
NV=not  voting: 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion in  the  form  (yes-no-not  voting): 

8.  An  indication  of  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  approved  or  rejected:  and 

9.  The  vote  total. 

2.  H.  Res.  393.  Congressional  Record  In- 
vestigation. Motion  to  table  the  resolution 
to  call  for  a  Rules  Committee  investigation 
of  Instances  where  House  documents,  in- 
cluding the  Congressional  Record,  have 
been  altered,  and  report  back  to  the  House 
In  45  days  with  recommendations  for 
changes  necessary  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  Motion  agreed  to 
213-144:  Y(2-2-l).  Jan.  24,  1984. 

3.  H.R.  2815.  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act.  Amendment  to  prohibit  use  of 
funds  authorized  under  the  bill  in  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
certified  to  Congress  that  such  expenditures 
would  not  increase  the  national  debt.  Re- 
jected 168-205:  N(2-2-l).  Jan.  24.  1984. 

4.  H.R.  2615.  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act.  Amendment  to  authorize  the 
president  to  eliminate  or  reduce,  by  execu- 
tive order,  any  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion made  under  the  bill  upon  a  declaration, 
such  action  would  aid  in  balancing  the 
budget  or  reducing  the  national  debt,  to 
become  effective  after  60  days  unless  Con- 
gress voted  to  override  the  executive  order. 
Rejected  131-245:  T(2-2-l),  Jan.  34, 1984. 

5.  H.R.  2615.  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act.  Amendment  to  reduce  the  fiscal 
1985  authorization  from  $500  million  to 
(200  million,  authorize  such  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  1986-89  and  reduce  the  au- 
thorization from  10  years  to  five  years. 
Adopted  233-142:  N(3-l-l).  Jan.  24.  1984. 

6.  H.R.  2615.  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$200  million  in  fiscal  1985  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  1986-89  for 
weatherization  of  the  homes  of  low-income 
people.  Passed  222-157:  Y(2-2-l),  Jan.  24, 
1984. 

8.  H.  Res.  403.  Proxy  Voting  Investigation. 
Motion  to  table  the  resolution  to  demand  an 
investigation  of  proxy  voting  in  committees. 
Motion  agreed  to  336-155:  Y(3-3-0),  Jan.  38, 
1984. 

9.  H.R.  2714.  AgriciUtural  Productivity 
Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  (10.5 
mUUon  for  fiscal  years  1985-89  for  pUot  re- 
search proJecU  and  other  research  and  in- 
formation acUviUea  on  organic  f arminr.  also 
to  authorize  cost-sharing  federal  conserva- 
tion paymenU  for  "intercropping."  a  plant- 
ing practice  that  conserves  and  improves 
soiL  Psssed  308-184:  Y(  2-3-0),  Jan.  36,  1984. 

10.  HJt.  2900.  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  Authorization. 
Amendment  to  prohibit  the  agency  from 
contracting  out  any  services  to  the  private 
sector  untU  Congress  has  been  notified  and 
has  had  45  legislaUve  days  to  review  the 
proposal.  Adopted  257-124:  Y(2-3-0),  Jan. 
38,1984. 

11.  H.R.  3878.  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  Amendment  to  authorise  the 
president  to  eliminate  or  reduce,  by  execu- 
tive order,  any  authorisation  made  under 
the  bUl  If  he  declared  that  the  action  would 
help  balance  the  budget  or  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt,  to  become  effective  after  80 
days  unless  Congress  voted  to  override  the 
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executive  order.  Rejected  144-348:  N(3-3-0), 
Jan.  31. 1984. 

12.  H.R.  2878.  Ubrary  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  author- 
ize $156  million  in  fiscal  1985,  rising  to  $180 
million  in  1988,  for  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  public  libraries.  Passed  357- 
39:  Y(3-3-0),  Jan.  31,  1984.  A  "nay"  was  a 
vote  supporting  the  President's  position. 

13.  HJl.  1904.  Child  Abuse  Amendments. 
Substitute  to  the  smendment  to  strike  lan- 
guage requiring  states  that  receive  federal 
child-protection  grants  to  ensure  that  se- 
verely haruUcapped  infanU  receive  adequate 
medical  treatment  and  nutrition,  and  in- 
stead to  establish  a  study  commission  and 
require  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  issue  guidelines  for  hos- 
pttaU  tliat  want  to  esUblish  advisory  panels 
on  the  treatment  of  the  handicapped  in- 
fanU. Rejected  183-2S1:  Y(  1-4-0).  Feb.  2, 
1984 

14.'  HJt.  1904.  Child  Abuse  Amendments. 
Amendment  to  autbortae  $85  million  for 
fiscal  1984-88  for  programs  to  prevent 
family  violence  and  to  provide  shelter  to  vic- 
tims of  family  violence.  Adopted  387-31 
Y(3-l-l).  Feb.  2,  1984. 

15.  HJt.  1904.  ChOd  Abuse  Amendments. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $196  million 
over  four  years  for  child-protection  pro- 
grams, adoption  asslitance,  and  proJecU  to 
prevent  family  violence,  and  to  require 
states  receiving  funds  under  the  biU  to 
ensure  that  severdy  bandicapped  infanU 
receive  adequate  medical  treatment  and  nu- 
triUon.  Passed  898-4:  T(4-0-l).  Feb.  1. 19»4. 

17.  H.  Con.  Res.  255.  CongresslonBl 
Recess.  Adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  adjourn  the  House  Feb.  9  to  Feb.  21. 
and  the  Senate  from  Feb.  •  or  10  to  Frt>.  30 
for  the  Lincoln's  Birthday  recess.  Adopted 
268-137:  Y(3-l-l),  Feb.  8. 1984. 

18.  HJl.  555.  Construction  Work  in 
Progress.  SubsUtute  to  codify  a  ruling  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
that  permits  puUic  utilities  to  indude  in 
their  rate  base  up  to  SO  percent  of  the  inter- 
est costo  iiKurred  during  the  oonstruetton  of 
a  power  plant  Rejected  185-386:  N(3-2-l), 
Feb.  8, 1984. 

19.  H.R.  586.  Oonstnictian  W«rk  in 
Progress.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  allow  public 
utilities  subject  to  FKRC  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
cover the  interest  oosU  of  construction  work 
in  progress  through  rate  increases  only 
upon  showing  financial  need  and  demon- 
strating the  need  for  the  new  eonstnietfcxL 
Passed  288-llS:  T(8-3-l).  Feb.  8.  1984.  A 
"nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  Presldait's 
position. 

20.  H.  Res.  436.  Committee  Elections. 
Motion  to  recommit  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  the  resoluticm  making  eommittee  ap- 
pointments, with  instructions  to  constitute 
committees  in  actual  proportton  to  the 
House's  political  party  memberships. 
Motion  rejected  15S-2S7:  N(S-3-0).  Feb.  9, 
1984. 

31.'  8.  1340.  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments. Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  to  reauthoriw  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1978  through  fiseal  1986.  Including 
$1,088  billion  in  1984  and  additional  sums  in 
subsequent  years  for  state  granU  for  vocap 
Uonal  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 
Adopted  884-8:  T(5-0-0).  Feb.  9. 1984. 

33.  HJl.  3899.  Bnviianmental  Research. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  439)  providing 
for  House  floor  oonskleratlon  of  the  bOl  to 
authorise  $388^10.000  in  fiseal  1964  and 
$297,888,000  In  fiscal  1968  for  ftivlronmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  Adopted  378-0:  Y(5-0-0). 
Feb.  9. 1964. 
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33.  H.R.  3899.  Enviroiunental  Research. 
Passage  of  tlie  MU  to  authorize  $383,510,000 
in  fiscal  1984  and  $397,686,000  in  fiaoal  1965 
for  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
search and  development  programs.  Passed 
363-9:  Y(4-l-0),  Feb.  9. 1964. 

24.  H.  Res.  15.  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger.  Motion  to  order  the  previous  ques- 
tion (thus  ending  debate  and  the  poasibillty 
of  amendment)  on  the  Rules  Committee 
substitute  to  esUblisb  a  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger.  Motion  agreed  to  263-122:  Y(2- 
1-2).  Feb.  33. 1964. 

25.  H.  Res.  15.  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger.  AOoptkm  of  the  resolution  to  estab- 
lisb  a  Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  Adopt- 
ed 800-78:  T(3-0-3).  Feb.  22. 1984. 

38.  HJL  2706.  Foreign  Language  Assist- 
ance. Amendment  to  prohibit  appropriation 
of  funds  to  carry  out  the  Mil  unless  the 
money  were  provided  in  a  measure  contain- 
ing no  other  appropriations.  Rejected  145- 
348:  N(S-3-0),  Feb.  23.  1984. 

37.  HJL  3706.  Foreign  Language  Assist- 
ance. Passage  of  the  l>ill  to  authorize  a  total 
of  $150  mfUlon  in  fiseal  1964-86  for  aid  to 
schools  and  colleges  to  improve  instruction 
in  foreign  languages.  Passed  368-120:  Y(3-3- 
0).  Feb.  28, 1984. 

28.  H.  Res.  446.  Committee  Funds.  Adap- 
tion of  tbe  resolution  to  authorise  House 
committees  to  spend  a  total  of  $45.4  million 
In  1964.  Adopted  353-141:  Y(3-3-6).  March  1. 
1964. 

39.  HJL  3050.  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
minlstiatian  Financing.  Substitute  to  raise 
interest  rates  to  REA  borrowers  by  a  vari- 
able rate  formuU  that  differed  from  that 
contained  In  HJL  8060.  requbr  REA  repay- 
ment of  outstanding  notes  to  the  VJS. 
Treasury  andsaake  other  revlskmsin  terms 
of  REA  loans.  Rejected  107-389:  N(  1-4-0). 
March  1.1964. 

SO.  HJL  8060.  REA  Financing.  Motion  to 
recommit  tbe  bOl  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee with  Instructions  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  assure  the  flnsnrial  integrity  of 
tbe  REA  revolving  loan  fund  without  re- 
stricting tbe  availability  of  credit  or  increas- 
ing cost  of  credit  to  Uaiowers  otber  than 
tboae  using  REA  Motion  rejected  137-388: 
N(3-8-<l).  Mardi  1. 1984. 

31.  HJL  3050.  REA  Financing.  Passage  of 
the  Mil  to  raise  interest  rates  to  REA  lior- 
rowers  by  a  variable  rate  formula,  to  relieve 
REA  of  required  repayment  of  long-tetm 
notes  to  tbe  UjB.  Tressury  and  make  other 
revisioas  in  tenns  of  REA  kians.  Passed  38S- 
111:  Y<4-l-«).  March  1, 1964.  A  "nay"  was  a 
vote  supporting  the  president's  posttion. 

8X  HJ.  Res.  493.  Urgent  Supidemental 
Appropriation  for  African  Food  Aid.  Pas- 
■age  of  the  Joint  resolution  to  appropriate 
$180  mlllian  In  fiscal  1984  for  emergency 
food  aid  to  18  African  natkms  and  to  au- 
tbortae the  sale  of  up  to  $90  mfflion  In  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  those 
natkHM  or  to  countries  hdptaig  them  meet 
their  emergency  food  needs.  Passed  874-39: 
Y(3-3-l),  Mandi  8. 1964. 

33.  HJL  3848.  Amtrak  Improvement  Act. 
Amendment  to  permit  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  sell  Oonrafl  unless  Con- 
gnm  passes  a  law  disapproving  tbe  sale. 
The  bUI  would  require  Coni^ess  to  approve 
any  sale  for  It  to  take  effect  Rejected  147- 
354:  N(3-3-l).  March  8. 1964. 

35.  HJL  4164.  Vocational  Technteal  Edu- 
cation Amendments.  Amendment  to  prohib- 
it the  use  of  funds  under  the  WU  to  buy 
equipment,  if  tbe  puicbase  results  in  finan- 
cial benefit  to  an  organisation  representing 
the  interesU  of  the  purchaser  or  iU  emirioy- 
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ees.  Adopted  305-173:  NV(3-0-2>.  March  8. 
19M. 

36.  H.R.  4164.  Vocational  Technical  Edu- 
cation Amendments.  Amendment  to  prohib- 
it the  use  of  funds  under  the  bill  for  main- 
taining existing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  aid.  in  general,  only 
for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
training  programs.  Rejected  60-313:  N<3-2- 
1).  March  8.  1984. 

37.  H.R.  4164.  Vocational  Technical  Edu- 
cation Amendments.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
extend  aid  to  vocational  education  through 
fiscal  liNW.  authorizing  "such  sums"  as  Con- 
gress considers  necessary.  Passed  373-4: 
Y(  4-0-1).  March  8. 1984. 

38.  H.R.  3020.  Small  Business  Authoriza- 
tion. Amendment  to  eliminate  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  direct  loans,  except 
loans  to  the  handicapped  and  to  minority 
businesses.  Rejected  72-331:  N<2-3-0). 
March  14,  1984. 

39.  H.R.  3020.  Small  Business  Authoriza- 
tion. Passage  of  the  biU  to  authorize  $986 
mlUion  in  fiscal  1984.  $1.08  billion  in  fiscal 
1985  and  $1.13  billion  in  fiscal  1986  for 
Small  Business  Administration  program. 
Passed  386-11:  Y(5-0-0).  March  IS.  1984. 

41.  H.R.  1652.  Reclamation  Dam  Safety. 
Amendment  to  strike  the  word  "substantial- 
ly." Both  the  first  and  second-degree 
amendments  required  reimbursement  by 
local  users  and  p  reimbursement  by  local 
users  and  beneficiaries  of  projects  in  the 
biU.  which  authorized  an  additional  $830 
million  for  safety-related  repair  of  dams  ad- 
ministered by  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Adopted  382-0: 
Y(  5-0-0).  March  20.  1984. 

42.  H.R.  1652.  Reclamation  Dam  Safety. 
Substitute  amendment  to  require  reim- 
bursement only  for  new  project  benefits  by 
local  users  and  beneficiaries  of  projects  in 
the  bUl,  which  authorized  an  additional 
$650  million  for  p  repair  of  dams  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Adopt- 
ed 194-192:  Y(5-0-0).  March  20.  1984.  A 
"yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  president's 
position. 

43.  H.R.  5174.  Bankruptcy  Court  Act. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  485)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
provide  lifetime  appointments  for  bankrupt- 
cy court  Judges,  tighten  standards  for  con- 
sumer bankruptcy,  make  changes  effecting 
grain  elevator  bankruptcies  and  limit  the 
drctunstances  under  which  union  contracts 
can  be  rejected  by  companies  that  file  for 
bankruptcy.  The  rule  allowed  only  the  Kas- 
tenmeier  amendment  (see  below)  to  be  of- 
fered. Adopted  242-166:  Y(2-3-0).  March  21. 
1984. 

44.  H.R.  5174.  Bankruptcy  Court  Act. 
Amendment  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  bankruptcy  Judges  as  adjuncts  to  federal 
district  courts,  striking  the  bill's  language 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  life-ten- 
ured bankruptcy  Judges.  Adopted  250-161: 
Y(4-l-0).  March  21.  1984. 

45.  S.  684.  Water  Research  Veto.  Passage 
over  President  Reagan's  Feb.  31  vote  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  $36  million  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1989  for  water  re- 
sources research  programs  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Interior  Department.  Including 
matching  grants  for  state  water  research  in- 
stitutes. Passed  (thus  enacted  into  law)  309- 
81:  Y(3-l-l),  March  22, 1984. 

46.  H.R.  3755.  Social  Security  Disability 
Reform  Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
revamp  the  Social  Security  disability  review 
process  and  to  provide  payment  of  benefits 
to  individuals  whose  cases  are  under  appeal. 
Adopted  340-40:  Y(3-3-l),  March  33.  1984. 
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47.  H.R.  3744.  Social  Security  DIzabiUty 
Reform  Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  revamp 
the  Social  Security  disability  review  proceas 
and  to  provide  payment  of  b  benefits  to  in- 
dividuals whose  cases  were  under  appeal. 
Passed  410-1:  Y(5-0-0).  March  37.  1984.  A 
"nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  president's 
position. 

49.  H.R.  5154.  NASA  AuthorlzaUon.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorize  $7.5  billion  in 
fiscal  1985  for  programs  of  NASA  and  to  es- 
Ublish  a  National  Commission  on  Space. 
Passed  389-11.  Y(5-4>-0).  March  28. 1984. 

50.  H.J.  Res.  517.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Fiscal  1984  Urgent 
Supplemental  Appropriations.  Pasnge  of 
the  Joint  resolution  to  allocate  $3.5  bUUon 
of  reserved  and  unused  budfet  authority  to 
subsidized  housing.  Passed  340-55:  Y(3-l-l). 
March  39. 1984.* 


R08WELL  PARK  BCEMORIAL  IN- 
S'l'lTU'l'E  WORLD  RENOWNED 
CANCER  CENTER 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  mw  Tout 

IN  THS  HOU81  or  ItSPKBSNTATIVU 

TTiurtday,  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Buffalo.  NY's  most  renowned  Institu- 
tions is  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest 
cancer  research,  treatment,  and  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  world. 

Since  Its  founding  In  1897,  the  insti- 
tute has  grown  into  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  prestigious  cancer  research 
centers,  acclaimed  both  nationally  and 
internationally.  In  addition  to  ad- 
vances in  scientific  and  medical  knowl- 
edge, the  institute  has  become  a  lead- 
ing model  in  cancer  preservation. 

In  1971.  following  the  adoption  of 
the  National  Cancer  Act.  the  Institute 
was  designed  as  one  of  three  omipre- 
hensive  cancer  centers  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Since  then,  it  has 
added  such  research  programs  as  the 
Grace  Cancer  Drug  Center,  the 
Cancer  Cell  Center,  the  Recombinant 
D.N.A.  Facility,  the  region's  only  Bone 
Marrow  Transplant  Unit,  and  a 
biohazards  control  program. 

For  the  past  16  years,  under  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  its  director.  Dr. 
Gerald  Murphy,  the  institute  has  en- 
hanced its  reputation  as  a  world  leader 
among  cancer  research  centers. 

Recently.  "Business  First  of  Buffa- 
lo" in  its  January  28.  1988.  edlUon. 
published  an  extensive  profile  of  Dr. 
Murphy  and  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  article  with  my  colleagues. 
Okrald  MuRnnr:  Roswu.  Missiom 
DnucTOB 
(By  Nancy  Traoewell) 

Near  the  doorway  to  Dr.  Oerald  Murphy's 
office  at  RosweU  Park  Memorial  InsUtute, 
there's  an  ordinary-looking  bulletin  board, 
typically  cluttered  with  scraps,  notes,  dip- 
pings and  fragments  of  paper.  But  holding  a 
prominent  position  on  the  board  is  a  procla- 
mation of  Murphy's  Law:  If  anything  can  go 
wrong,  it  wUl. 
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Oh  yes,  it's  true.  Murphy  said  briskly,  effi- 
ciently, a  trace  of  a  smile  quickly  crossing 
his  face  before  he  relates  Corrigan's  CodlcU: 
Murphy  was  an  optimist. 

Murphy  said  the  oodidl  is  true  also,  and 
promptly  pronounces  himself  an  optimist  of 
the  uncured  variety.  But  then,  he  adds,  dis- 
pensing words  economically,  in  his  field,  one 
has  to  be. 

His  field— cancer  research— has  evolved 
from  a  skeptical,  unlikely  field  25  years  ago 
to  today's  medical,  blotechnologtcml  break- 
ing ground  where  one  of  the  world  leaders  Is 
Roswell  Park,  for  the  last  IS  years  under 
Murphy's  guidance  as  Institute  director. 

With  Murphy's  leadership,  the  cancer  In- 
stitute, founded  in  1807,  has  grown  Into  one 
of  the  nation's  moat  highly  respected  cancer 
research  centers.  In  1971,  the  center  was 
designated  as  one  of  three  comprehensive 
cancer  centers  by  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. 

Since  then,  Roswell  Park  has  added  exten- 
sive research  programs,  like  the  Oraoe 
Cancer  Drug  Center,  the  Cancer  Cell 
Center,  the  Recombinant  DNA  Facility,  the 
Animal  Bio-Contalnment  ncillty,  the  na- 
tion's first  Adolescent  Unit,  the  region's 
only  Bone  Marrow  Transplant  Unit  and  a 
biohazards  control  program,  to  list  only  a 
few. 

Roswell  Park  Is  noted  nationally  and 
internationally  for  its  advances  in  treatment 
of  prostate,  testes  and  oolon-rectal  cancers. 
The  institute  has  been  Instrumental  in  de- 
veloping tests  for  leukemia,  and  has  pre- 
sented significant  advances  in  knowledge  of 
the  basic  cancer  cell,  why  it  transforms  Into 
an  abnormal  cell. 

In  addition  to  its  advances  in  scientific 
and  medical  knowledge,  the  institute  has 
become  a  model  cancer  prevention  center.  It 
coordinates  for  the  nation  all  surveys  on 
cancer  conducted  by  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  a  task  which  holds  the  Insti- 
tute at  the  forefront  of  national  cancer  re- 
search and  gives  RosweU  epidemiologists 
clear  Insights  Into  trends  and  risk  factors. 

"Western  New  Yorkers  many  times  don't 
realise  that  some  of  the  treatments  come 
first  here  to  Buffalo,  and  then  go  on  to  such 
famous  places  afterwards  as  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  Massachusetts  General  or  Johns 
Hopkins,"  Murphy  said. 

But  Murphy  is  far  from  content  with  Ros- 
well's  advances.  He  continues  to  plan  for  the 
growth  of  the  institute  and  development  of 
Western  New  York  as  a  biotechnologlcal 
center. 

Convinced  that  Buffalo  can  become  a  bio- 
technological  capital.  Murphy  sees  Roswell 
Park  as  a  crucial  InMlgator,  a  sparkplug  to 
ivtilte  opporttmltles. 

"We've  taken  this  on  as  a  public  mission." 
Murphy  said.  "Not  to  make  profit,  but  we 
see  that  we  need  a  future  for  this  communi- 
ty." 

"It  saddens  me  to  see  all  the  young  people 
leaving,"  he  said.  "Many  times  I  think  they 
leave  because  they  don't  see  the  opportuni- 
ty." 

To  this  end.  RosweU  Park  and  Murphy  In 
particular  are  closely  aUgned  with  the  West- 
em  New  York  Technology  Development 
Center,  and  the  Calspan-Unlverslty  at  Buf- 
falo Research  Center.  And  with  a  progres- 
sive patent  policy  encouraging  independent 
commercialization,  the  institute  Is  a  parent 
to  several  spin-off  industries  started  by  Ros- 
weU Park  researchers.  Uke  Grand  Island  Bi- 
ological Co.,  CeUular  Products  Inc.  and  most 
recently.  Photofrin  Inc. 

"We've  been  doing  it  for  a  long  time. 
We're  a  good  model  for  the  other  people 
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who  haven't  gotten  off  the  ground  yet." 
Murphy  said.  "Our  technologists,  our  people 
have  good  ideas  and  they've  already  demon- 
strated that  they  can  go  into  the  corporate 
world,  if  the  banks  don't  get  too  conserva- 
tive. 

"We  hope  there'U  be  more  of  that  here, 
particularly  Jobs  and  opportunities  for  the 
men  and  women  graduating  from  tech 
schools  and  universities."  he  said. 

Murphy  declines  to  specify  further  how 
RosweU  Park  wiU  trigger  more  opportuni- 
ties for  Western  New  York,  but  he  grins  like 
a  Chesire  Cat  as  he  intimates  that  there  wiU 
be  "some  very  exciting  prospects." 

"I  don't  want  to  sound  like  Roger  Smith 
at  General  Motors,  but  we've  got  some  big- 
gies that  are  coming  along  and  WiU  be  an- 
nounced, if  we're  successful."  he  said. 

Miuphy  speaks  with  scalpel-like  sharp- 
ness, his  pointed  words  bleeding  efficiency. 
In  the  manner  of  a  scientist,  he  punctuates 
his  comments  and  opinions  with  doc\mienta- 
tion,  statistics,  figures,  numbers.  In  the 
manner  of  a  visionary,  he  keeps  his  sighU 
set  on  the  future,  yet  his  feet  are  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground. 

He  refuses  to  shift  the  focus  of  his  plans 
for  RosweU  Park,  and  remains  embroUed  in 
a  charged  debate  with  officials  at  the  sUte 
Department  of  Health  who  are  at  odds  with 
his  views. 

"We  want  to  see  a  new  hospital,  eight 
noon,  built  on  Charlton  Street,  not  blocking 
it.  That'll  cost  $70  miUion.  It's  been  presrat- 
ed  to  the  department,  and  rejected,  but  also 
requested  by  the  Legislature.  So  we'U  see," 
he  said,  undaimted  by  his  opposition. 

Yet  he  bristles  at  the  Department  of 
Health  prpposal  to  move  RosweU  Park  pa- 
tient beds  to  the  new  facUity  at  Buffalo 
General  Hospital. 

~  "I'm  frustrated  by  studies  and  commit- 
tees," he  said,  bluntly  referring  to  a  pro- 
posed study  to  begin  in  February  and  talk  of 
another  study  suggested  beyond  that.  "It's 
Just  ridiculous." 

RosweU  Park  is  designed  with  patient  care 
at  the  center  of  the  Institute's  geographic 
t'ynnpiM,  closely  linked  to  research  and  pro- 
viding easy  access  for  collaboration  between 
researchers  and  physicians,  he  explains. 

"To  move  the  patients  out  of  there  Just 
breaks  all  that  wonderful  collaboration, 
which  other  centers  wish  they  had  and  are 
trying  to  design  themselves."  he  said. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  health  depart- 
ment is  up  to,  they  are  extremely  disorga- 
nized and  seem  to  be.  for  ressons  we  don't 
know,  in  an  unnecessary  adversarial  way." 
he  said. 

"In  terms  of  programs,  programs  deter- 
mine space— space  does  not  drive  programs," 
he  said  vehemently.  "Saying  I've  got  three 
floors  empty  at  Buffalo  General,  move  aU 
the  patients  and  programs  over  there— it's 
Just  the  reverse  of  any  weU-known  common 
planning  policy." 

When  not  challenging  opponents  on  the 
future  of  the  Institute  and  Its  role  in  West- 
em  New  York.  Murphy  holds  the  adminis- 
trative reins  of  RosweU  Park.  He's  proud  of 
the  institute's  record  in  obtaining  funds  for 
cancer  research,  which  last  year  reached 
about  $24  mUlion  in  grants  and  provided 
Jobs  for  800. 

"We  are  In  the  top  2  percent  of  people 
who  compete  successfuUy  for  cancer  funds 
in  this  country."  he  said,  adding  he  expects 
to  break  the  $30-mUllon  mark  in  1985. 

"That's  happening  at  a  time  when  re- 
search fimds  are  becoming  more  competi- 
tive, funds  are  harder  to  get.  and  yet  our 
people  are  doing  the  Job,"  he  said. 
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"Now.  our  Job  is  not  money.  Our  Job  is  to 
cure  the  problem."  Murphy  said.  "To  cure 
the  problem,  one  has  to  go  and  get  re- 
sources. To  do  that,  you  have  to  compete  ef- 
fectively, and  if  you're  not  good,  you  won't 
get  it. 

"That's  another  way  of  saying  our  people 
must  be  pretty  good,  or  they  wouldn't  be 
doing  that  well."  be  said. 

And  Murphy  stiU  has  yet  another  role  at 
the  institute,  that  of  a  physkdan.  researcher 
and  scientist.  It  is  in  that  sphere  that  he 
finds  satisfaction,  that  he  can  feel  pride  for 
meaningful  aooomplisbments  counted  In  the 
nimibers  of  Uves  saved. 

"About  40  percent  of  the  cancer  patienU 
were  cured  in  1968.  it's  more  than  50  per- 
cent now,"  he  said.  "That  translates  into 
young  people,  parents. 

"I'm  a  team  player,"  Murphy  said.  "To 
the  extent  the  team  is  satisfied,  we're  cer- 
tainly satisfied  with  our  progress." 

Experts  predict  that  by  the  year  2000, 
cancer  should  be  controlled.  Physicians  wUl 
understand  who's  at  risk  and  how  to  prevent 
cancer,  and  with  early  detection  and  cancer 
cures,  only  lifestyle  choices— like  smoking— 
WiU  remain  cancer  threats. 

"It's  15  years  to  the  mlUennitmi."  he  said. 
"Lots  of  things  need  satisfaction.  I'd  lilte  to 
retire  on  that  note."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  M. 
MULLEN.  JR. 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

orvncnnA 
IK  THE  HOUSS  OF  RBPRESKHTATIVSS 

Thunday,  February  28. 198S 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
February  28.  1985.  Frands  M.  "Bud" 
Mullen.  Jr.  will  leave  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  where  for 
the  last  4  years  he  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  capacity  of  Administra- 
tor. 

I  know  that  other  Members  will  Join 
me  in  expressing  appreciation  to  Bud 
for  a  Job  well  done.  Following  is  a  list 
of  accomplishments  achieved  by  the 
DEA  while  under  the  leadership  of 
Bud  Mullen,  which  I  commend  to  all 
Members  for  reading. 

My  best  wishes  go  to  Bud.  his  wife 
Nancy,  and  their  three  children  in  all 
their  future  endeavors. 

List  op  Aocomplisbiibits 

Centralization  of  DEA  management  at 
Headqiurters. 

Establishment  of  drug  specific  investiga- 
tive desks  to  oversee  investigations. 

Restructuring  of  Intelligence  functions  to 
emphasize  operational  assistance  to  investi- 
gations. 

Established  a  sensitive  investigative  tech- 
niques review  proceas  at  Headquarters  to  co- 
ordinate and  control  key  investigative  en- 
deavors. 

Intensified  investigations  of  Ulegal  diver- 
sion of  drugs  from  legitimate  channels. 

Developed  and  assisted  states  with  model 
legislation:  Initiated  and  foUowed  through 
to  passage  amendments  to  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act. 

Developed  Drug  Awareness  Program  and 
supported  overaU  governmental  efforts  to 
reduce  demand— Sporte  Drug  Awareness 
Program.  Pharmacists  Against  Drug  Abuse. 
Boy  Scouts  Explorer  Program. 
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Developed  Memoranda  of  Understanding 
to  increase  intelligence  exchange,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  financial  and  special  in- 
teUlgenoe. 

Established  a  new  travel  advance  policy 
significantly  reducing  the  amount  of  funds 
outstanding. 

Implemented  a  financial  systems  improve- 
m«it  plan  greatly  reducing  the  lag  time  In 
voucher  payments  and  improving  accuracy. 

Developed  a  computerized  asset  program 
to  streamline  and  improve  handling  of 
assets  seized  for  forfeiture. 

Developed  improved  syztem  for  control  of 
seized  monies  and  other  assets. 

Improved  aocountabiUty  procedures  for 
tlie  handling  of  aU  funds. 

Upgraded  ADP  equ^iment  and  obtained 
new  word  processing  equipment  for  aU  of- 
fices: increased  security  of  teleoommtmica- 
tions:  and  developed  a  data  base  manage- 
ment system. 

Established  a  formal  Career  Development 
Procram  for  Special  Agents  Insuring  aU 
Special  Agents  equitable  opportunity  for 
promotion  to  supervisory  and  managemmt 
ranks;  formalized  procedures  for  Special 
Agents  seeking  promotion  to  GS-13  senior 
field  agent  positions. 

Sought  and  obtained  supergrade  allot- 
ments incteasing  the  number  of  supergrades 
in  DEA  from  35  to  56. 

Developed  and  proposed  legislatloa  to 
place  DEA  in  the  Excepted  Servloe. 

Expanded  EPIC  agreements  to  aU  50 
states:  enhanced  tlie  operatioD  by  assign- 
ment of  additfamal  personnel;  increased  ef- 
feethreneas  of  ADP  at  EPIC  with  ooonUna- 
tion  and  funding  from  the  ^L 

Improved  tlie  DEA  auto  fleet  arKl  initiated 
Joint  vehicle  purchases  and  mamtenanoe 
with  the  FBL 

Dramatically  increased  use  of  Title  m  in- 
vestigations. 

Signif ieantly  increased  both  arrests  and 
oonvfctions:  arrests  now  total  over  1.000  per 
month  and  convictions  over  900  per 
month-K>ver  half  to  the  Class  I  and  n  cases. 

Expanded  the  Marijuana  Eradication  Pro- 
gram from  7  to  48  states  and  developed  an 
environmental  imiMct  statement  for  use  of 
paraquat  on  Federal  lands. 

Croastrained  FBI  agents  and  developed 
Joint  training  with  the  FBI  as  weU  as  using 
^BI  training  for  supervisors  and  managera. 

Formaliaed  ooordinatimi  of  DEA  and  ^BI 
budget  process. 

Reduced  FOIPA  requesU  backlog  from 
nearty  3.000  to  less  than  300. 

pymnalized  procedures  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  access  to  DEA 
records:  coordinated  outside  audiU/evaluap 
tions  by  General  Accounting  Office  and  De- 
partment of  Justice  reducing  significantly 
the  number  of.  and  the  time  spent  on.  these 
matters. 

Worked  with  FBI  in  development  of  con- 
tract for  relocation  expoises  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  residences  for  employees  trans- 
ferred.* 


DUBIOUS  RA-nONALE  FOR 
DISMANTLING  AMTRAK 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

ormw  JBtsKT 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSEHTATIVES 

77tur»day,  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  the  elimina- 
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tion  of  Federal  funding  for  Amtrak. 
The  elimination  of  funding  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  Amtrak.  Ac- 
cording to  Amtrak.  all  passenger  serv- 
ice would  cease  on  October  1.  Many 
areas  of  the  country  would  be  without 
adequate  transportation. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  proposal  and 
will  fight  for  the  continuation  of 
Amtrak.  What  follows  are  two  articles 
by  Tom  Wicker  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  15  and  February 
19,  1985.  which  explain  why  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  is  a  bad  idea. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  IS.  1985] 

Raiuioadinc  Amtrak 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

If  every  Federal  program  were  operating 
today  at  its  1977-78  funding  level,  there 
would  be  little  if  any  deficit  crisis.  And 
that's  Just  what  Amtrak.  the  national  rail- 
road passenger  service,  is  doing:  its  Federal 
subsidy  was  $600  million  in  1977.  $716  mil- 
lion in  1978— but  Just  $684  million  in  fiscal 
1985. 

The  trend,  moreover,  is  down.  Since  a  con- 
gressionally  mandated  reorganization  in 
1979.  Amtrak's  annual  subsidy  has  declined 
by  36  percent  in  dollars  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, and  by  nearly  $200  million  in  current- 
value  dollars. 

Those  are  good  reasons— among  many 
others— that  ita  proposal  to  kill  Amtrsk  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's meat-ax  approach  to  deficit  reduction. 
Neither  the  effectiveness  of  a  program,  nor 
the  value  of  the  service  it  provides  the 
public,  or  the  long-term  consequences  of 
killing  it.  seem  to  make  any  difference  if  a 
few  dollars  can  be  lopped  off  the  Federal 
budget. 

Amtrak's  shrinking  subsidy— which  cosU 
each  tax-paying  American  hotisehold  only 
91  cents  a  month— has  been  achieved,  for 
example,  despite  improved  and  in  some 
cases  expanded  service.  The  Autotrain  is 
now  being  run  daily  between  Washington 
and  Florida.  And  with  Metroliner  rldership 
increasing  18.5  percent  in  fiscal  1984.  all 
Amtrak  trains  now  carry  60  percent  of  air 
and  rail  passengers  in  the  heavily  traveled 
corridor  from  New  York  to  Washington,  in- 
cluding intermediate  stops.  Just  try  to  imag- 
ine traffic  and  passenger-service  conditions 
at  La  Guardia  and  Washington  National  air- 
ports if  Amtrak's  trains  disappear. 

The  "political  trains"  that  Congress  used 
to  insist  be  operated,  despite  low  passenger 
demand  and  high  losses,  have  either  been 
eliminated  or  rescheduled  and  upgraded  to 
meet  congressionally  esUblished  loas-per- 
passenger-mile  criteria.  Measured  by  those 
standards,  an  Amtrak  official  reports, 
"there's  no  train  in  our  system  that  can  be 
called  a  dog." 

Amtrak  does  not.  of  course,  pay  its  own 
way  at  the  ticket  window;  neither  do  most 
transit  systems.  But  Amtrak's  passenger 
revenues  now  fund  60  percent  of  its  total 
costs,  a  sutMtantial  increase  from  only  48 
percent  in  1980.  The  system  provides  a 
needed  choice  of  inter-city  transportation 
modes,  along  with  air  and  bus  lines  and  the 
private  auto:  without  Amtrak.  the  U.S. 
would  be  the  only  developed  nation  in  the 
world  lacking  a  national  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. 

From  iU  revenues  and  Federal  subsidy, 
moreover.  Amtrak  shells  out  $116  million 
annually  to  maintain  the  rail  right-of-way, 
which   it  owns  outright,   from   Boston  to 
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Washington.  Conrail.  New  Jersey  Transit 
Metro-North,  the  Southeast  Pennsylvania 
Transit  Authority,  the  Maryland  Rail  Com- 
muter service,  the  MaasachuaetU  Bay  Tran- 
sit Authority  are  some  of  that  right-of-way's 
usera  How  many  of  them,  and  under  what 
intersute  formula,  will  pick  up  that  $116 
million  cost  if  the  Reagan  Administration 
kills  Amtrak?  And  who'll  maintain  the  pas- 
senger stations:  which  are  not  Included  in 
the  $116  mUllon?  Isnt  It  likely  that  track 
and  sutlon  malntenanoe— hence  commuter 
services— will  simply  decline? 

If  Amtrak  is  demolished,  not  only  will  the 
$684  million  savings  (the  1988  subsidy  level) 
be  a  drop  in  the  huge  bucket  of  a  projected 
deficit  above  $300  billion:  killing  raU  paaen- 
ger  service  probably  will  cost  the  Oovem- 
ment  billions  over  the  following  six  yeara 
That's  because  labor  contracts  Inherited  by 
Amtrak  from  the  private  railroad  companies 
provide  that  any  emplojree  who  loses  his  Job 
because  of  a  route  diacontlnuanoe  must  be 
paid  his  full  salary  for  every  year  he's 
worked,  for  up  to  six  yeara  If  the  Oovem- 
ment  now  kills  all  Amtrak  routea.  the  courts 
probably  would  hold  it  responsible  for  the 
inherited  contracts:  that  would  cost  about 
$2.1  billion  in  "labor  protection"  pay  over 
the  six-year  period— with  nothing  received 
In  return. 

Besides,  It's  a  late  day  to  lower  the  budget 
boom  on  Amtrak— Just  after  a  Federal  cap- 
ital investment  totaling  $5.2  billion  in  the 
system's  infrastructure  (its  stations,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  computer  systems  and  new 
rolling  stock  for  most  routes  west  of  the 
Mississippi)  and  in  upgrading  the  Boston- 
Washington  corridor.  These  Investments  are 
Just  beginning  to  pay  off  In  Improved  serv- 
ice and  economy.  Even  grand  old  Union  Sta- 
tion in  Washington  is  being  restored  to  its 
original  function— Just  ss  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration decides  to  dismantle  Amtrak. 

So  why  kill  Amtrak?  Stay  tuned,  railroad 
buffs:  the  Administration's  flimsy  excuses 
will  be  examined  in  another  article. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  19. 1985] 

The  Em  or  thk  Lont 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Why  should  the  Reagan  Administration, 
even  with  IU  self -created  budget  crisis,  kill  a 
24.000-mlle  rail  passenger  system  that  car- 
ried 30  million  travelers  last  year— including 
60  percent  of  alr-rall  traffic  In  the  New 
York- Washington  corridor? 

Rising  costs?  Not  at  all:  Amtrak's  Federal 
subsidy,  reflecting  its  improving  perform- 
ance, hss  declined  by  26  percent  since  1980. 
in  dollars  adjusted  for  Inflation.  Even  in 
current  dollars,  the  system  Is  receiving  leas 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  than  It  did  in 
1978. 

StiU.  AdminlstraUon  spokesmen  charge 
that  taxpayers  subsidise  every  Amtrak  pas- 
senger by  about  $35  per  trip.  They  add  a 
$639  million  Federal  subsidy  to  the  $46  mU- 
lion  that  business  travelers  could  deduct 
from  Income  taxes  for  rail  travel  in  1984. 
and  divide  by  30  million  passengera 

The  deceptive  $35  results  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count such  Amtrak  outlays  as  $116  million  a 
year  to  maintain  the  Boston-Washington 
right-of-way.  which  it  owns  outright  but 
which  Conrail  and  numerous  commuter 
lines  use.  By  the  same  tricky  arithmetic,  the 
331  million  passengers  who  flew  the  airlines 
In  1984  cost  the  Treasury  $33  each— the  $7.4 
billion  that  air  business  travelers  deducted, 
divided  by  231  million.  And  that's  not  count- 
ing CJovemment  spending  for  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  airports. 
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Actually,  an  Amtrak  passenger's  $12  fare 
is  matched  by  an  $8  Federal  contribution, 
and  other  fares  are  matched  in  that  propor- 
tion, because  ticket  revenues  now  scoount 
for  60  percent  of  Amtrak's  operating  costs. 
That's  an  Improvement  from  48  percent  In 
1980.  reflecting  tighter  management.  Im- 
proved scheduling  and  hard  bargaining  for 
more  favorable  labor  eontracta  Even  better 
performance  can  be  expected  In  the 
future— If  Amtrak  has  one. 

The  Administration  also  claims  that  the 
subsidy  gives  Amtrak  unfair  advantage  over 
"unsubsldlsed"  transportation  modes.  But 
from  1972  to  1983.  Federal  AvlaUon  Admin- 
istration programs  primarily  air  traffic 
control— cost  taxpayers  $33  billloa:  and  user 
fees  for  buses  dont  cover  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  costs  of  building  and  maintaining 
the  streets  and  highways  they  travel.  These 
are  vital  transportation  servioes.  carrying 
far  more  passengers  than  Amtrak:  but  they 
are  "unsubsldized"  only  In  the  sense  that 
they  do  not  receive  direct  Federal  pay- 
menta 

But  isn't  Amtrak.  as  the  Administration 
charges,  a  "subsidy  for  the  middle  dsss"? 
Well,  passenger  surveys  and  travel  Industry 
data  show  that  more  than  10  percent  of 
travelera  with  incomes  below  $10,000  take 
the  train,  as  do  more  than  30  percent  of 
those  earning  $10,000  to  $30,000.  Nearly  50 
percent  of  Amtrak  passengers  earn  above 
$30,000.  but  so  do  more  than  60  percent  of 
air  travelera 

Most  higher-income  rail  passengers  take 
short-haul  trains  like  the  New  York-Wash- 
ington Metrollnera.  But  travelers  with  less 
than  $30,000  annual  family  Income  account 
for  half  of  all  Amtrak  passenger-miles— 
mostly  on  Imig-haul  trains.  They  can't 
afford  the  airlines,  and  consider  a  long-dis- 
tance trip  more  comfortable  on  a  train  than 
abua 

Never  mind,  says  the  Administration;  if 
Amtrak  dies,  the  states  or  private  rail  com- 
panies will  pick  up  the  service.  That's  a 
Joke.  Amtrak  came  into  being  because  the 
railroads  wanted  out  of  the  unprofltable 
passenger  business:  they  wouldn't  dream  of 
getting  back  into  it 

Forget  the  states,  too.  The  Metrolinen. 
for  Instance,  traverse  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. BCaryland.  Delaware.  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York:  Imagine  them  trying 
to  work  out  the  management  labor  and  fi- 
nancing arrangements  to  keep  the  trains 
running  and  the  stations  and  right-of-way  In 
shape.  Since  the  Reagan  Administration 
also  wants  to  kill  Federal  aid  to  mass  tran- 
sit. It's  even  questionable  that  say.  New 
York  State  would  be  able  on  Its  own  to 
maintain  even  a  heavily  traveled  Intrastate 
route  like  that  between  New  York  Oty  and 
Albany. 

In  fact,  if  Ronald  Reagan  persuades  Con- 
gress to  kill  Amtrak.  for  no  better  reason 
than  to  cut  only  $684  million  from  a  pro- 
spective deficit  of  more  than  $300  billion, 
intercity  train  travel  will  come  to  an  effec- 
tive end  in  the  United  SUtes:  the  lost  trains 
will  never  come  back:  and  the  wealthiest 
people  in  history,  once  boasting  the  most 
extensive  transportation  network  anywhere, 
will  become  the  only  nation  In  the  devel- 
oped world  without  a  national  rail  passen- 
ger system.* 
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THE  CASE  FOR  R&D  INCENTIVES 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPORBGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  28, 198S 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
current  tax  incentives  for  research  and 
development  in  new  technologies  will 
expire  this  year.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  study  recently  released  by 
Data  Resources,  Inc.  The  study  de- 
scribes the  R4cD  tax  credits'  potential 
for  generating  dynamic,  e^losive  eco- 
nomic growth  for  America. 

Under  the  best-case  scenario,  the 
study  shows  that  a  permanent  R&D 
tax  credit  would  yield  $7.5  billion  in 
annual  ONP  increases  by  1986  and 
$17.7  billion  by  1991.  Under  the  worst- 
case  scenario,  the  study  concludes  that 
a  permanent  R&D  tax  credit  would  in- 
crease the  ONP  by  $1.2  billion  a  year 
by  1986  and  $2.9  billion  annually  by 
1991. 

Last  week,  I  joined  key  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  expand 
and  make  permanent  the  existing 
R&D  tax  credit.  This  bill  is  the  center- 
piece of  a  determined  bipartisan  effort 
to  help  our  Nation  maintain  its  tech- 
nological edge.  The  implications  for 
my  State  of  Oregon  are  enormous.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Electronics 
Association,  Portland.  OR,  has  been 
the  Nation's  fastest  growing  area  in 
the  electronics  industry  over  the  last  4 
years.  A  policy  to  foster  investment  in 
innovative  products  will  make  oiu* 
high-tech  community  stronger  and 
more  competitive  in  foreign  markets. 

I  commend  the  E>aU  Resources 
study  to  my  colleagues  be<»use  it's 
really  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  It 
confirms  what  many  of  us  have  be- 
lieved for  a  long  time.  Tax  incentives 
to  spur  innovation  not  only  pay  their 
own  way.  but  leverage  benefits 
throughout  the  economy  In  terms  of 
new  Jobs  and  new  technologies  which 
can  help  revolutionize  American  in- 
dustries of  all  types. 

An  executive  simunary  of  the  study 
follows: 

EXBCUTIVX  Sttmmary 

The  value  of  government  efforts  to  stimu- 
late private  research  and  development 
(RAD)  activities  is  demonstrated  by  consid- 
ering the  process  of  innovation  in  our  socie- 
ty.'   Benefits    from    commercial    research 
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■  The  itudy  ninmiailaed  below  was  conducted  by 
Martin  Nell  Baily'and  Robert  Z.  Lawrence  of  the 
Brookinss  Institution  and  Data  Resources  Inc.  It 
was  commissioned  by  the  Coalition  for  the  Ad- 
vancement or  Industrial  Technolosy.  a  broad-based 
group  of  private  corporations,  universities,  industry 
associations,  and  Independent  research  lalwrato- 
ries.  The  research  and  analysis  were  performed  in- 
dependently of  Brookings  and  of  the  CoallUon.  and 
the  resulU  and  conclusions  are  those  of  the  authors 
alone. 
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quickly  spread  throughout  the  economy.  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life,  worker  produc- 
tivity, and  real  Gross  National  Product. 

Yet  for  individual  firms.  R&D  activiUes 
are  Inherently  risky  and  the  rewards  are 
normally  Impossible  to  capture  fully.  For 
these  reasons.  Congress  enacted  an  R&D 
tax  credit  In  1981.  This  study  analyses  the 
efficacy  of  the  credit  but  goes  beyond  prior 
analyzes  In  that  It  sssfmri  the  impact  of 
the  credit  on  the  national  ecommy  as  a 
whole,  not  Just  iU  effect  on  individual  pri- 
vate R&D  spending.*  For  the  first  time,  a 
dollar  estimate  Is  assigned  to  the  additional 
ONP  that  the  R&D  tax  credit  U  likely  to 
generate. 

To  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  R&D  tax 
credit  more  completely,  this  study  preaenU 
both  a  very  conservative  and  a  "best-case" 
scenario. 

Under  the  most  conservative  assumptions, 
a  permanent  R&D  tax  credit  would  gener- 
ate an  extra  $1.3  billion  a  year  by  1986  In 
real  ONP  and  $2.9  billion  in  1991. 

Under  the  "best  case"  scenario,  but  never- 
theless reasonable  given  past  gains  from 
technological  breakthroughs,  an  R&D  tax 
credit  would  yield  $7.5  billion  in  annual 
ONP  increases  in  constant  dollan  by  1986 
and  $17.7  billion  by  1991.  ONP  increases  of 
these  magnitudes  would  produce  taxable 
revenues  that  should  more  than  offset 
Treasury  revenue  losses  due  to  the  R&D  tax 
credit. 

THE  NIB)  POa  ACCELSaATOfC  BAD 

Private  R&D  activities  are  particularly 
vital  to  our  economy  at  this  time: 

Since  the  early  1970s  (from  1973  to  1981). 
productivity  gains  dropped  to  an  annual  av- 
erage rate  of  Just  0.7  percent  o(»npared  to 
about  3  percent  over  the  1948-73  period. 
Also  during  the  1970'8.  the  growth  rate  of 
total  industrial  R&D  spending  was  sharply 
lower  than  in  the  previous  decade.  Contin- 
ued and  increased  R&D  vending  Is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  a  prolonged  recovery  in  U.S. 
productivity  performance. 

High  tech  exports  are  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant and  accounted  for  almost  30  percent  of 
U.S.  merchandise  exporU  In  1083,  up  from 
24  percent  in  1970.  The  U.S.  trade  balance 
in  high  tech  products  rose  between  1970  and 
1980  from  $6.1  billion  to  $25.5  billion,  al- 
though by  1982  it  had  fallen  back  to  $17.5 
billion. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can technological  lead  over  competitors  is 
not  as  great  It  once  waa  Japan  and  Oerma- 
ny.  in  particular,  have  Increased  their  civil- 
ian R&D  efforts  at  a  faster  pace  than  has 
the  United  Statea  Japan  and  the  European 
Commimity  nations  have  accelerated  direct 
funding  of  commercial  R&D  projects.  Japan 
has  had  an  Incremental  R&D  tax  credit 
since  1966.  as  weU  as  other  incentives  to  en- 
courage investment  Compantlvely.  the 
U.S.  has  devoted  the  lowest  share  of  ONP  to 
civilian  R&D  of  France,  Oeimany,  Japan, 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

CONCLUSION 

The  R&D  tax  credit  adopted  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  has  beax  In 
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effect  during  a  period  of  Impressive  in- 
creases in  R&D  spending.  Investment  in  pri- 
vate R&D  began  to  pick  up  In  the  late 
1970's  as  oil  prices  were  high  and  energy-re- 
lated research  was  encouraged.  Private 
R&D  remained  high  into  the  1980s  and  even 
climbed  further  despite  the  subsequent  drop 
In  oil  prices  and  the  deep  recession  of  1982. 
(This  performance  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
past  recessionary  periods,  when  R&D  spend- 
ing levels  oonslstratly  fell.) 

The  findings  and  analysis  presented  in 
this  report  support  a  continuing  govern- 
ment role  in  fostering  private  R&D  activi- 
ties. The  R&D  tax  credit  enacted  in  1981  in- 
creased commercial  R&D  Investment  With- 
out Congressional  action,  the  credit  will 
expire  at  the  end  1985.  Without  this  added 
incentive,  as  the  report  confirms,  private 
companies  will  spend  less  on  their  R&D 
than  Is  In  our  country's  best  interests.  A 
permanent  R&D  tax  credit  should  therefore 
beenactecL* 


•  Previous  efforts  to  quantify  the  Impact  of  the 
lUkD  credit  have  been  limited  to  Identlfyins  the 
amount  of  additional  lUcO  Investment  genented 
by  the  credit  as  disttnguiahed  from  the  total  bene- 
flu  produced  by  the  new  Investment  To  readi 
these  estimates  of  total  benefits,  the  study  draws 
on  state-of-the-art  academic  analyses,  to  obtain  es- 
timates: of  the  sodal  return  to  KtOi  investments: 
of  the  "average  effective  rate"  or  monetcry  value  of 
the  lUtD  credit  for  individual  companies:  and,  of 
the  "price  elasticity"  or  percentase  Increase  In 
R&D  spendlnc  attributable  to  the  credit. 


TITLE  IX  NEEDS  NEW  MUSCLE 


HON.  CUUDME  SCHNEIDER 

OP  BBODB  ISLAND 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  February  2S,  19SS 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated  con- 
tains an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Sullivan 
on  the  threat  posed  to  women's  athlet- 
ic programs  by  last  year's  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  (»se  of  Grove 
City  College  versus  BelL 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. Hi.  Sullivan  well  dcMniments 
the  gains  made  in  women's  athletic 
programs  In  the  past  decade  and  the 
retrenchment  that  Is  already  occur- 
ring in  the  wake  of  Grove  City.  In  par- 
ticular. I  ask  my  Republican  friends  to 
note  the  comments  of  Mr.  Terrel  Bell, 
the  former  Secretary  of  Education, 
who  sajrs  of  the  inchoate  movement 
away  from  athletic  opportunities  for 
women  "you  don't  go  through  school 
again.  It's  an  opportunity  lost  for- 
ever." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  retrenchment  cur- 
rently occarriDg  in  women's  athletic 
programs  is  mirrored  by  retrenchment 
occurring  in  admissions  programs, 
counseling  services,  curriculum  deci- 
sion, and  housing.  We  cannot  sit  still 
and  leave  our  students  unprotected 
from  the  capricious  evils  of  discrimina- 
tion. We  must  make  it  a  priority  to 
overturn  the  Grove  City  decision,  by 
fnacting  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act  of  1985  into  law. 


A  Law  That  Ni 


I  New  Muscle 


Last  simuner.  as  CHieryl  Miller  was  prepar- 
ing to  lead  the  U.S.  Olympic  women's  bas- 
ketball team  to  the  gold  medal  in  Los  Ange- 
les, she  said,  "Without  Title  IX  I  wouldn't 
be  here."  The  reference  was  to  the  1972  fed- 
eral law  that  spurred  the  growth  of  women's 
sports  by  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  In 
colleges  and  school  systems  receiving  feder- 
al aid.  But  even  as  Miller,  a  star  at  Southern 
Cal  when  not  playing  for  America,  was 
heading  for  Olj^npic  glory,  the  law  that 
helped  develop  her  athletic  skills  lay  dor- 
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mant.  It  had  been  effectively  scuttled  by 
the  U^.  Supreme  Court,  which  ruled  on 
Feb.  38.  1984  that  Title  IX  should  be  ap- 
plied more  narrowly  than  it  had  been.  This 
week  promoters  of  women's  athletics  will 
mark  the  first  anniversary  of  the  court's  de- 
cision with  a  rally  in  Washington  in  support 
of  legislation  that  would  put  the  muscle 
back  into  Title  IX. 

Nobody  disputes  Title  IX's  importance  in 
the  startling  growth  of  American  women's 
sporte  in  recent  years.  There  were  32.000  fe- 
males participating  in  college  athletics  in 
1972.  the  year  the  law  was  enacted:  by  '83 
the  total  had  increased  to  ISO.OOO.  In  '72 
only  7%  of  high  school  athletes  were  girls: 
last  year  that  figure  was  35%.  Prom  1974  to 
1981  the  number  of  colleges  granting  athlet- 
ic scholarships  to  women  increased  from  80 
to  SOO.  while  expenditures  on  women's  pro- 
grams by  NCAA  schools  soared  from  $4  mil- 
lion to  $116  million.  This  greater  commit- 
ment of  women's  athletics  resulted  In  vastly 
improved  performances  by  females  not  Just 
in  basketball,  but  also  in  track  and  field, 
swimming  and  most  other  sports. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  could  change 
all  that.  The  case  involved  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, a  private,  coeducational  school  in 
Pennsylvania  that  as  a  matter  of  principle 
refused  to  sign  a  federal  form  promising 
compUance  with  Title  IX.  The  Court  ruled 
e-3  in  favor  of  Orove  City's  position  that 
Title  IX  should  be  regarded  as  "program 
specific"— i.e..  it  banned  sex  discrimination 
in  a  particular  program  receiving  federal 
funds  but  not  in  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  if  Old  Stwash  was  unfair  to  women  in 
athletics  but  afforded  them  equal  opportu- 
nity in  academic  programs,  federal  funds 
could  be  withheld  only  for  athletics.  Be- 
cause little  federal  funding  goes  directly  to 
sports  programs,  schools  with  discriminato- 
ry athletic  departments  were  no  longer 
threatened  with  loss  of  aid. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Court's 
ruling  was  the  shelving  of  40-odd  cases  in 
which  the  Departmeri,  of  Education's 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  was  investigating  al- 
leged Title  IX  violations.  At  Penn  SUte. 
which  has  had  a  men's  varsity  soccer  team 
for  74  years,  a  complaint  about  the  school's 
refusal  to  confer  varsity  status  on  the 
women's  soccer  club  died  without  a  whim- 
per. It's  worrisome  enough  that  progress 
has  already  stopped  in  such  cases.  Worse 
still  is  the  possibility  of  gains  In  women's 
programs  being  reversed.  Having  been 
forced  to  beef  up  those  programs  by  Title 
IX.  most  schools  now  claim  to  be  morally 
committed  to  parity  for  women's  athletics. 
But  without  a  strong  Title  IX  to  prod  them, 
even  the  best-intentioned  athletic  directors 
may  be  tempted  to  deal  with  future  budget 
crunches  by  cutting  back  on  women's  pro- 
grams. 

One  reason  cutbacks  haven't  occurred  al- 
ready is  the  political  uncertainty  surround- 
ing "ntle  IX.  The  Nixon.  Pord  and  Carter 
administrations  all  applied  Title  IX  broadly, 
but  the  Reagan  Administration,  while 
claiming  to  be  a  proponent  of  women's 
sports,  backed  Orove  City's  bid  for  a  nar- 
rower interpretation— albeit  over  the  pri- 
vate objections  of  then  Education  Secretary 
T.H.  Bell.  Notwithstanding  the  Supreme 
Court's  majority  ruling,  there's  considerable 
evidence  that  Congress  meant  for  Title  IX 
to  be  broadly  applied  when  it  passed  the  law 
in  1972.  and  strong  bipartisan  support  now 
exists  in  both  houses  for  the  proposed  Civil 
RighU  Restoration  Act  of  1985.  which 
would  clearly  reassert  that  intention.  The 
legislation's  importance  is  underscored  by 
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Bell,  who  lias  left  Reagan's  cabinet  to 
become  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Utah  and  says  he's  now  "free  to  talk  out"  on 
TiUe  IX.  Lamenting  the  stagnaUon  in 
women's  athletic*  caused  by  the  weakening 
of  that  law.  BeU  says.  "You  don't  go 
through  school  again.  It's  an  opportunity 
lost  forever."* 


TONNAGE  MEASUREMENT  AND 
LOAD  UNES  FOR  VESSELS 


HON.  MARIO  BUGQ 

opmwToaK 
IH  THB  HOD8B  Or  HSPltCSSIITATITIS 

Thunday.  February  28. 19S5 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleaaed  to  coaponaor  legislation 
which,  in  effect,  continues  our  efforts 
to  revise  and  consolidate  the  laws  re- 
lated to  vessel  safety  in  title  46  of  the 
United  SUtes  code.  This  particular 
legislation  will  update  those  laws  that 
relate  to  a  vessel's  tonnage  measure- 
ment and  load  lines. 

Before  a  vessel  may  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  it 
must  first  be  measured  to  determine 
its  gross  and  net  tonnages.  They  are 
used  in  the  collection  of  tonnage 
taxes,  drydocking.  towing  and  canal 
fees,  and  a  myriad  of  other  charges. 
These  tonnages  are  sJso  used  as  regu- 
latory yardsticks  when  deciding  which 
navigational  and  maritime  safety  rules 
the  vessels  and  their  crews  must 
comply  with. 

The  major  maritime  nations  have 
based  their  tonnage  rules  on  the  1854 
British  rules  of  measurement,  often 
cited  as  the  Moorsom  system.  These 
rules  for  the  major  part  have,  through 
the  years,  been  so  extensively  inter- 
preted that  tonnage  uniformity  never 
really  existed.  In  an  effort  to  provide 
international  uniformity,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard— representing  the  United 
States  at  many  international  meet- 
ings—has been  a  leading  advocate  of 
reform.  The  result  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  International  Convention 
on  Tonnage  Measurement  of  Ships, 
1969  at  London.  England.  This  conven- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  President  on 
October  28.  1982.  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  It  entered  into 
force  intemationaUy  on  July  18.  1982. 
and  came  into  effect  In  the  United 
SUtes  on  February  10, 1983. 

Vessels  that  engage  in  international 
voyages  are  subject  to  this  tonnage 
convention  and  are  required  to  present 
a  valid  tonnage  convention  certificate 
when  entering  ports  of  other  contract- 
ing governments.  The  Coast  Guard 
with  the  help  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  remeasuring  our  vessels  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  to  fa- 
ciliUte  their  operation  without  any 
lost  time. 

The  problem  with  this  legislation  in 
the  past  has  been  its  applicability  to 
the  smaUer.  domestic  vessels.  They  are 
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adversely  affectd  by  the  international 
tonnage  criteria  because  it  materially 
increases  their  existing  tonnage.  This, 
in  turn,  subjects  them  to  higher  and. 
in  most  cases,  unnecessary  inspection 
and  manning  standards.  This  problem 
has  now  been  resolved  by  providing  a 
chapter  entitled  "Regulatory  Ton- 
nage" whose  net  effect  is  to  continue 
measurement  of  these  smaller  vessels 
under  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
This,  in  turn,  subjects  them  to  existing 
vessel  inspection  and  manning  require- 
ments. However,  many  of  these  vessels 
would  still  have  to  be  measured  under 
the  international  standards  if  they  are 
operated  in  international  trade. 

This  legislation  will  also  enable  the 
Coast  Guard  to  apply  simplified  vessel 
measurement  methods,  in  lieu  of  the 
formal  and  more  extensive  procedures, 
to  self-propelled  commercial  vessels  of 
less  than  79  feet  that  engage  on  inter- 
national voyages  as  well  as  domestic 
voyages.  This  is  a  broadening  of  the 
Tonnage  Measurement  Simpllcatlon 
Act  that  I  was  privileged  to  steer 
through  to  enactment  in  1980. 

This  legislation  wiU  also  update 
those  laws  that  require  load  lines  to  be 
conspicuously  and  permanently 
marked  on  each  side  of  the  vessel  to 
indicate  how  deep  the  vessel  may 
safely  load  for  the  intended  voyage. 
These  ma»iti"g«.  In  the  form  of  a  load 
line  disc  and  other  lines  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  disc,  are  always  locat- 
ed amidships  or  at  the  vessel's  mid- 
length  between  perpendiculars.  The 
exact  location  of  the  disc  is  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  of  classification  so- 
cieties and  the  Coast  Guard  which 
take  into  consideration  the  details  of 
length,  breadth,  depth,  structural 
strength  and  design,  extent  of  super- 
structure, sheer  and  round  of  beam, 
and  other  vessel  characteristics  to 
arrive  at  a  safe  minimum  freeboard 
for  various  trading  areas.  This  revision 
and  consolidation  does  not  make  any 
substantial  or  controversial  changes  to 
existing  law,  regulations,  or  proce- 
dures. 

This  is  legislation  that  the  adminis- 
tration desires:  it  is  legislation  whose 
basic  function  is  safety  of  life  and 
property  at  sea;  it  is  legislation  that 
we  can  all  support.  I  urge  your  support 
and  cosponsorship.« 
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DEFENSE  POLICY  PANEL 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  HEW  jnsiT 

III  THE  HOOSX  OF  RKPRKSKNTATrVES 

Thunday.  February  28.  198S 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  my  remarks 
at  today's  session  of  the  Defense 
Policy  Panel  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee: 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion, the  first  completely  open  session  of 
our  Panel,  to  express  a  few  thoughu  on  our 
Panel's  agenda  in  this  first  set  of  hearings 
on  which  we  have  embarked. 

Pirst.  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  commend  you  on  your  deci- 
sion to  esUblish  the  Panel.  Our  Committee 
is  so  heavily  burdened  by  the  line-by-line 
management  of  the  defense  budget  that  we 
often  fail  to  examine  the  broad,  underlying 
issues  that  are  central  to  defense  policy. 
Your  decision  to  establish  thU  panel  is  an 
excellent  one;  it  is  an  example  of  the  leader- 
ship you  have  shown  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  will  fill  an  important  void  that 
has  existed  in  our  Committee's  structure.  I 
want  to  express  my  hope  that  you  will  be  re- 
ceptive to  Meml>erB'  suggestions  for  wit- 
nesses from  the  defense,  foreign  policy  and 
academic  communities  who  can  help  us 
come  to  grips  with  these  policy  issues. 

I  also  welcome  your  Initiative.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  convening  this  series  of  hearings  on 
MX  the  8DI  and  arms  control.  I  share  your 
view  that  there  are  many  questions  of  policy 
and  strategy  in  this  area  that  need  answers. 
It  is  eipeciaUy  necessary  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  articulate,  and  for  Congress  to  un- 
derstand, the  relationship  between  strategic 
defense.  modemizaUon  of  the  offensive 
triad  and  arms  control  talks.  These  three  ef- 
forts can  fit  together  in  an  integrated  strat- 
egy tlutt  serves  our  nation's  long-term  secu- 
rity interesU  and  keeps  the  peace. 

The  President's  strategic  vision,  revolu- 
tionary in  many  respects,  is  deserving  of  our 
careful  examination.  As  these  hearings 
begin.  I  have  several  suggestions  for  sub- 
jects that  we  should  study. 

With  regard  to  SDI  and  the  MX.  I  hope 
that  we  will  examine  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping a  point  defense  system  to  defend 
the  MX  missile.  This  would  represent  a 
near-term  use  of  SDI  technology  to  solve 
the  MX  vulnerabUity  problem,  and  it  might 
be  done  within  the  constraints  of  the  ABM 
treaty.  I  know  that  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  looked  with  some  favor  on  the  idea  of 
silo  defense  in  the  past,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
strategic  option  that  we  should  explore 
thoroughly  in  this  panel. 

We  should  also  explore  the  possibility  of 
an  even  wider  use  of  point  defense  within 
the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years,  to  defend  mis- 
sile silos,  submarine  bases,  command  centers 
and  other  military  assets.  A  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  near-term  employ- 
ment of  defensive  systems  can  enhance  stra- 
tegic stability  and  deterrence.  To  do  this,  we 
would  need  to  renegotiate  the  ABM  treaty.  I 
hope  that  this  Panel  will  review  the  ABM 
treaty  to  examine  how  well  it  has  served  our 
security  objectives,  and  whether  it  is  worth 
preserving  in  its  current  form  when  both 
the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  moving 
toward  defensive  systems. 

I  would  also  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Panel  devote  at  least  one  full  day  of 
hearings  to  the  most  important,  and  per- 
haps the  most  often  neglected,  aspect  of 
arms  control:  the  question  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  arms  control  agreements,  and  what 
the  United  SUtes  should  do  about  them. 

The  fact  of  Soviet  noncompliance  has 
been  well  established.  Three  reports  have 
t>een  issued  from  the  Administration  since 
last  year— two  from  the  President  and  one 
from  a  distinguished  panel  of  his  advisors. 
Both  SALT  agreements  and  the  ABM  treaty 
are  among  the  agreements  that  liave  been 
violated.  Some  of  the  violations  are  margin- 
al and  vague,  some  Soviet  acts  are  subject  to 
legalistic    interpretations,    and    some    are 
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quite  clear  and  unambiguoiu:  they  are  the 
equivalent  of  speeding  tlirough  a  40  mile 
per  hour  zone  at  80  miles  per  hour.  The 
radar  installation  at  Krasnoysrsk  falls  into 
this  latter  category. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  SovieU  have  en- 
gaged in  a  sy^cmattc  and  disturbing  pattern 
of  conduct  which  has  put  the  future  of  anns 
control  into  question. 

Some  have  tried  to  minimize  the  Impor- 
tance of  Soviet  noncompliance,  saying  that 
we  don't  have  to  trust  the  Soviets— we  only 
have  to  trust  their  natural  self-interest  in 
controlling  the  nuclear  danger  through 
arms  control  acreements.  But  this  assump- 
tion is  undermined  by  actual  Soviet  behsv- 
lor.  which  suggesU  that  the  opposite  may  be 
true:  that  is,  that  the  Soviets  Itelieve  that 
compUance  with  arms  control  agreements 
does  not  serve  their  national  security  inter- 
esU. 

This  disturbing  possibility,  once  estab- 
lished as  a  factual  conclusion,  would  unravel 
the  entire  logical  basis  of  the  arms  control 
process,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  one  of  the 
most  studiously  avoided  questions  in  today's 
national  security  debate. 

Instead  of  framlning  this  question,  most 
of  us  avoid  it.  We  put  it  out  of  our  mind, 
like  the  long-distance  runner  who  deliber- 
ately i^Mres  the  pain  in  his  iuiee  and  Iceeps 
on  running,  even  though  the  pain  may 
signal  an  injury  that  threatens  bis  entire 
running  career.  It's  simidy  easier  to  avoid 
the  problem  than  to  face  it. 

If  arms  control  is  to  have  a  meaningful 
future,  we  must  fsoe  the  disturbing  ques- 
tions raised  by  Soviet  noncompliance.  There 
is  a  growing  body  of  scholarship  and  infor- 
mation, l>oth  offleial  and  private,  which 
sheds  light  on  this  critical  question.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  to  be  serious  about 
arms  control,  I  sucgest  that  we  devote  st 
least  one  full  day  to  the  study  of  the  dis- 
turbing record  of  Soviet  violations  of  anns 
amtrol  sgreements.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  O.  BERK  CO.  OP  UNION.  NJ 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

ornwJBasKT 
IN  THI  HOUn  OF  UPBBKirTATIVB 

Thunday.  February  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  management  and  employees  of  the 
O.  Bei*  Co.  of  Union.  NJ,  which 
marks  it  7Sth  annivoBary  this  yeur. 

Founded  in  Newark,  NJ.  in  1910.  the 
company  is  a  leading  distributor  of 
containers  in  the  I^astem  United 
States,  offering  a  fuU  line  of  glass, 
plastic,  and  aluminum  containers  used 
for  the  packaging  of  nuimerous  prod- 
ucts. Present  management  represents 
the  third  generation  of  the  family 
that  acquired  the  company  in  1925, 
when  the  product  line  was  dominated 
by  glass  Jars  and  cork  and  metal  clo- 
sures. 

Over  the  past  75  years,  the  company 
has  experienced  steady  growth  and  an 
increasing  influence  in  the  container 
industry.  In  1973,  O.  Berk  expanded 
its  operations  with  the  purchase  of  the 
J.S.  Wilson  Glass  Co.,  and  3  years 
later  acquired  the  United  Bottle  Co. 
That  same  year,  in  a  move  to  further 
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broaden  its  market  area,  the  firm 
opened  a  full-service  branch  office/ 
warehouse  in  Farmingdale,  NY,  in  the 
heart  of  the  booming  Long  Island 
area.  And  7  years  later,  in  1983,  O. 
Berk  gained  a  presence  in  the  Dela- 
ware-Maryland-Northem  Virginia- 
Washington.  DC,  maritet  with  the  pur- 
chase of  Kols  Containers  Inc.  of  Balti- 
more. 

O.  Berk  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
industry  to  offer  aluminum  contain- 
ers, and.  in  1984,  organized  O.  Beilc 
International  Inc.  as  the  exclusive  dis- 
tributor of  the  aluminum  products  of 
Toumaire  S.A.  (France)  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

As  the  company  grew,  so  did  its  need 
for  a  larger  home  office,  and  last  year 
O.  Berk  moved  from  its  long-time 
headquarters  in  Linden,  to  larger  fa- 
cilities at  3  Mllltown  Court,  Union. 

The  history  of  the  O.  Berk  Co.  is  a 
modem  day  business  success  story, 
and  among  those  responsible  for  the 
achievements  of  this  thriving  enter- 
prise are  Norbert  Oaelen,  of  Short 
HiUs,  president  of  the  companr. 
Daniel  Klein,  of  South  Orange,  execu- 
tive vice  president;  Robert  Kuhn.  of 
Florham  Park,  vice  president/sales; 
and  Marc  Gaelen,  of  Livingston,  gener- 
al counsel. 

The  company  and  its  employees  also 
take  their  obligations  to  the  communi- 
ty seriously  and  are  involved  in  numer- 
ous charitable  and  public  service  en- 
deavors. For  example,  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  have  supported 
the  programs  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Jayoees.  Alexian  Brothers  Homital  in 
Elizabeth  and  the  Greater  Newark  and 
Union  County  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 

O.  Berk  is  truly  a  comi>any  that  rec- 
ognizes its  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  its  employees,  and 
I  am  proud  that  it  is  in  my  district.* 


H.R.  700,  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
RESTORATION  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  comcaiicui 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPKXSDrrATlVCS 

Thunday,  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Hi.  Speaker,  the  major  civil  rights 
laws  of  the  1960's— the  Civil  Righto 
Acta  of  1964  and  1968  and  the  Voting 
Righta  Act  of  1965— have  played  a  crit- 
ical role  in  promoting  equal  omwrtuni- 
ty  in  the  United  States.  However,  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
reaching  our  goal  of  equal  opportimity 
for  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
gender,  age,  race,  national  origin,  or 
handicap.  I  am  honored  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  HH. 
700,  the  Civil  Righto  Restoration  Act 
of  1985. 
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H.R.  700  would  ensure  that  Federal 
moneys  not  be  used,  in  any  manner,  to 
subsidize  discrimination.  It  would  ac- 
complish this  by  overruling  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  1984  decision.  Grove 
City  V.  BelL  The  Court  ruled  that  anti- 
discrimination provisions  of  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
apply  only  to  specific  programs  or  ac- 
tivities within  an  institution  receiving 
direct  Federal  aid,  not  to  the  entire  in- 
stitution. This  legislation  would  also 
restore  the  scope  of  coverage  intended 
by  Congress  in  title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habiliUtion  Act  of  1973.  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1973. 

Although  civil  rights  laws  alone 
cannot  eradicate  inequality,  they  are  a 
major  tool  for  fighting  the  barriers  to 
equality.  Since  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment began,  the  United  States  has 
made  great  progress  toward  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  and  ensuring  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  equality  for 
all  Americans. 

The  House  overwhelmingly  passed 
this  legislation  last  year.  It  has  the 
strong  support  of  over  300  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women,  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Women,  the  Disability  Rights 
Education  and  Defense  Fund,  the 
NAACP.  the  AFL-CIO.  Common 
Cause,  the  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  &  Universities,  and  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Professors.  Today  marks  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  Grove  City  decision, 
and  supporters  of  this  very  important 
legislation  will  be  expressing  their  soli- 
darity with  flashlights  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  in  a  ceremony  entitled  "An 
Evening  of  Reflection  and  Lights  for 
Simple  Justice." 

We  must  maintain  our  commitment 
to  equality.  We  must  restore  the 
dream  of  a  Just  society— not  Just  to 
the  women,  the  blacks,  the  Hispanics. 
the  handicapped,  and  the  older 
worker— but  to  all  Americans.  The 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985 
would  ensure  that  if  an  institution  re- 
ceived any  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, the  entire  institution  must 
comply  with  Federal  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws.  It  is  important  for  Ameri- 
cans to  know  were  this  coimtry  stands 
on  the  issue  of  discrimination.  This 
legislation  would  show  where  we 
stand.* 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  22-CENT 
STAMP 


UM 


HON.  ED  ZSCHAU 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

TTiursday,  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1976 
in  New  York,  a  group  of  Cub  Scouts 
was  threatened  with  a  $76,500  Federal 
fine.  Their  crime:  Delivering  Christ- 
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mas  cards  to  their  neighbors.  In  1978. 
the  Postal  Service  was  successful  in 
persuading  a  Judge  to  issue  a  "cease 
and  desist"  order  against  the  P.H. 
Brennan  Hand  Delivery  Service.  Mr. 
Brennan's  crime:  Providing  same-day 
mail  delivery  service  for  10  cents  when 
the  Postal  Service  was  charging  IS 
cents  and  unable  to  guarantee  over- 
night delivery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  frankly  I  think  it's  a 
crime  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  a  first-class  stamp 
from  20  to  22  cents.  But  that's  what  it 
did  on  February  17,  1985.  The  cost  to 
mail  a  postcard  was  increased  from  13 
to  14  cents,  and  other  postal  rates  in- 
creased as  well. 

This  latest  in  a  series  of  postal  rate 
increases  is  unwelcome  news  to  Ameri- 
cans who  already  feel  that  they  pay 
too  much  for  too  little  service.  The 
Postal  Service's  own  records  show  that 
delivery  time  for  a  first-class  letter  in- 
creased by  10  percent  between  1969 
and  1982.  And  even  Postmaster  Gener- 
al William  Bolger  has  conceded  that 
postal  delivery  may  have  been  more 
reUable  in  the  1920's. 

I  believe  the  American  public  can 
get  more  value  for  its  postal  dollar. 
However,  the  problem  does  not  lie 
with  Postal  Service  employees.  They 
are  dedicated  and  work  hard.  Instead 
the  problem  with  the  Postal  Service's 
performance  is  institutional— it's  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

Like  all  monopolies,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  become  inefficient  because  it 
has  no  competitors  nipping  at  its 
heels.  If  Americans  feel  the  mall  is  too 
costly  or  too  slow,  they  have  no  alter- 
native. Except  for  the  delivery  of  par- 
cels and  overnight  letters,  the  creation 
of  private  postal  companies  is  prohib- 
ited in  39  \3JB.C.  6  and  18  U.S.C.  83. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  offer  H.R.  1387. 
an  alternative  to  the  22-cent  stamp. 
My  bill  would  repeal  the  provisions  in 
the  law  that  prohibit  competition  with 
the  Postal  Service.  It  would  permit 
private  comiMUiies  to  carry  all  types  of 
mail.  Our  competitive,  free  market 
economic  system  has  been  the  source 
of  our  Nation's  growth  and  prosperity 
for  over  200  years.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  creative  genius  of  the  entre- 
preneur should  be  excluded  from  the 
carriage  of  mail. 

As  noted  on  a  1982  report  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  my  view  is 
shared  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Chairman  James  C.  Miller  III  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  Ber- 
nard J.  Wunder,  Jr. 

Our  own  history  has  shown  that 
competition  can  improve  mall  delivery 
service.  The  famed  Pony  Express,  a 
2.000  mile  mall  route  that  ran  from  St. 
Joseph.  MO,  to  my  State  of  California, 
helped  narrow  the  conununlcation  gap 
between  the  West  and  the  East  in  the 
mid-19th  century. 

In  March  1860,  William  H.  RusseU 
and  two  partners  founded  the  Central 
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Overland  California  &  Pike's  Peak  Ex- 
press Co.  That  company  set  up  a 
system  of  relay  stations  and  riders  be- 
tween Missouri  and  California,  and 
the  first  privately  carried  Pony  Ex- 
press route  delivered  mall  between  St. 
Joseph  and  Sacramento  in  10V4  dajrs, 
leas  than  half  the  time  it  took  the  Post 
Office.  A  year  later,  the  Post  Office 
admitted  that  the  Pony  Express  was 
faster  and  began  contracting  with  the 
private  company  to  expedite  Govern- 
ment mail. 

More  recent  examples  of  the  ability 
of  the  private  sector  to  carry  mail  are 
the  United  Parcel  Service  and  the  fast- 
growing  overnight  express  mall  indus- 
try. Given  the  choice  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  UPS,  Americans 
choose  UPS  70  percent  of  the  time. 
Overnight  express  represents  one  of 
the  most  fiercely  competitive  indus- 
tries in  the  United  SUtes  today,  pro- 
viding Americans  with  excellent  serv- 
ice. Private  overnight  express  compa- 
nies competing  with  the  Postal  Service 
have  captured  76  percent  of  the 
market. 

Members  of  Congress  already  know 
the  benefits  of  private  mail  services. 
My  own  survey  of  House  Members 
found  that  74  percent  used  private 
overnight  maU  carriers  and  not  the 
Postal  Service,  even  though  the  Postal 
Service  overnight  mall  costs  about  15- 
percent  less  (until  the  recent  rate  in- 
crease). In  addition,  a  private  compa- 
ny—in violation  of  the  law— has  deliv- 
ered mail  to  our  congressional  offices 
for  the  last  3V4  years.  The  House  and 
Senate  Delivery  Service  delivers  unad- 
dressed  letters  to  our  offices  for  5 
cents  a  letter  and  charges  12  cents  an 
ounce  for  addressed  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
an  argimient  that  is  often  used  to  Jus- 
tify the  Postal  Service's  monopoly.  It 
Is  an  argument  that  will  no  doubt  be 
used  against  my  bill.  The  argument  is 
as  follows:  "If  competition  is  permit- 
ted with  the  Postal  Service,  private 
compsjiies  will  skim  the  'cream'  from 
profitable  routes.  If  this  happens  the 
Postal  Service  would  be  left  delivering 
mail  to  less  profitable  rural  areas  and 
would  have  to  raise  rates.  As  a  result, 
rural  consumers  would  get  worse  serv- 
ice but  have  to  pay  higher  prices." 

Evidence  abounds  that  this  problem 
would  be  not  as  great  as  most  people 
imagine.  First  of  all.  rural  deliveries 
account  for  only  4  percent  of  the 
Postal  Service's  budget.  But  even  if 
such  rural  deliveries  constituted  a 
greater  percentage  of  deliveries,  they 
could  still  be  done  profitably.  For  ex- 
ample, UPS  delivers  25  percent  of  its 
packages  to  rural  destinations  and 
does  so  at  a  profit.  Overnight  express 
mail  services  deliver  to  nearly  every 
ZIP  Code  in  the  continental  United 
States— at  the  same  cost  to  every 
other  destination.  A  Miimesota  firm 
makes  a  profit  delivering  advertising 
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to  rural  homes.  Finally,  a  1977  Justice 
Department  study  found  "little,  if  any 
evidence  •  •  •  that  (Postal  Service)  op- 
erations demonstrate  pervasive  declin- 
ing average  costs  per  units  of  produc- 
tion to  scale."  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
Inherently  cheaper  to  have  one  organi- 
zation carry  110  billion  pieces  of  mail 
than  to  have  several  organizations 
each  carrying  portions  of  those  110 
billion  pieces. 

I  believe  that  with  private  competi- 
tion, first-class  mail  delivery  could 
once  again  be  provided  at  15  or  per- 
haps even  10  cents  per  letter.  It  is  time 
for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  enter  the 
free  market. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  1387 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  oj 
Repre$entativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Chapter  6  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striUng  out  sections  601  and 
602.  and  by  redesignating  secUons  603 
through  606  as  sections  601  through  604.  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  6  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec. 

"601.  Searches  authorized. 

"602.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters. 

"603.  Searching  vessels  for  letters. 

"604.  Disposition  of  seized  mail.". 

Sac.  2.  (aXl)  Chapter  83  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
Uons 1694,  1695.  1696.  and  1697. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  83  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
1694.  1695.  1696.  and  1697. 

(bHl)  Section  1698  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  those  carried  by  private  ex- 
press)" immediately  after  "cargo". 

(2)  Section  1699  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other  than 
those  carried  by  private  express)"  immedi- 
ately after  "nearest  post  office",  and  Imme- 
diately after  "under  my  power  or  control".* 


BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  SHARE- 
HOLDERS PRESS  FOR  INPOR- 
MA'nON  ON  TRANSPORTING 
NUCLEAR  MATERIALS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  group  of  religious  organiza- 
tions that  hold  Stock  In  Burlington 
Northern  are  seeking  to  Include  in  the 
company's  1985  proxy  statement  a 
shareholder  prop<»aI  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  nuclear  materials. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  company 
shareholders  are  fully  informed  about 
this  activity,  the  Adrian  Dominicans, 
the  Mercy  Consolidated  Asset  Man- 
agement Program,  and  the  Order  of 
Friars  Minor.  Holy  Name  Province, 
have  submitted  a  resolution  asking  the 
Burlington  Northern  board  of  direc- 
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tors  to  provide  a  written  report  deal- 
ing with  current  obligations  to  trans- 
port nuclear  materials,  safety  precau- 
tions designed  to  protect  employees 
and  the  general  public,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  limiting  the  transport  of  nu- 
clear materials. 

I  commend  these  religious  groups  on 
their  efforts  to  bring  this  important 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  stodchold- 
ers  and  the  general  public.  A  copy  of 
this  resolution  follows: 

Bdkunotoii  Nokthbui  Imc.  SaAazHOLoaa 
Proposal 

Whereas  Burliiigt<m  Northern  tranaporU 
nuclear  materials.  Including  nuclear  war- 
heads and  nuclear  fuels  for  atomic  subma- 
rines, for  the  Department  of  energr. 

Whereas  national  and  international  move- 
menta  of  opposition  to  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction and  deployment  are  growing  visibly 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  numbers  of  vigils  and 
demonstrations  by  citizens  of  towns  and 
cities  along  the  routes  of  the  trains  trans- 
porting the  nuclear  warheads; 

Whereas  corporations  which  transport 
materials  which  are  designed  for  the  de- 
struction of  millions  of  people  and  much  of 
the  world  have  a  social  and  ethical  responsi- 
billty  to  explain  to  shareholders  the  policies 
and  decision-making  proccfs  which  Justify 
such  actions:  and 

Whereas  this  resolution  does  not  ask  our 
Company  to  take  a  political  position  on  the 
U.S.  defense  program  but  rather  to  assess 
the  potential  health  hazards  both  for  iU 
employees  and  the  general  public  of  trans- 
porting nuclear  weapons: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  share- 
holders request  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
make  available  to  all  shareholders  within 
four  months  of  the  1985  annual  meeting  a 
written  report  containing  the  foUowing.  i»t>- 
vlded  that  proprietary  Infonnation  may  be 
omitted  and  cost  may  be  limited  to  a  reason- 
able amount: 

1.  a  description  of  current  obligations  to 
transport  nuclear  materials; 

2.  the  number  of  employees  affected,  to- 
gether with  a  deacription  of  safety  measures 
desiipoed  to  protect  them  and  the  general 
public  from  the  hazards  of  routine  ship- 
ment, as  well  as  measures  to  be  taken 
should  there  be  an  accident; 

3.  a  deacripUon  of  all  financial  arrange- 
menu,  including  liaMlity,  between  our  Com- 
pany and  the  Department  of  Energr. 

4.  a  brief  explanation  of  the  Company's 
ef forU  to  limit  the  transportation  of  nucle- 
ar materials,  including  reference  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  ethical  principles  which 
prompted  these  efforts: 

5.  an  SIS  milium  as  to  whether  the  efforU 
to  limit  the  transportation  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials should  be  continued,  and.  If  so.  the 
means  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished^ 


EMERGENCY  REYE'S  SYNDROME 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1985 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

opcAUPoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurwiay,  February  28, 1985 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  HJl.  1381. 
the  Emergency  Reye's  Syndrome  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1985.  Our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Howard  M. 
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Metzcnbaum.  is  introducing  the  identi- 
cal bill  in  the  Senate.  We  are  taking 
this  action  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
spare  families  the  tragedy  of  needless- 
ly losing  a  child  to  the  deadly  disorder 
known  as  Reye's  syndrome. 

Reye's  syndrome  mainly  strikes  chil- 
dren up  to  19  years  of  age.  It  is  often 
fatal  and  may  produce  brain  damage 
when  the  victim  lives.  It  typically  fol- 
lows chickenpox  or  influenza,  both  of 
which  increase  during  the  winter 
months.  Just  when  children  seem  to 
be  recovering  from  those  illnesses, 
they  may  suddenly  get  desperately  ill 
and  lapse  into  coma  with  Reye's  syn- 
drome. 

For  a  number  of  years,  a  growing 
body  of  scientific  evidence  has  suggest- 
ed that  children  who  take  aqrirln 
products  when  they  have  flu  or  chick- 
enpox are  at  increased  risk  of  Reye's 
syndrome.  Nearly  3  years  ago.  a  tech- 
nical committee  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  reviewed  the 
studies  available  at  that  time  and  con- 
cluded that  "there  is  a  high  probabili- 
ty ttiat  the  administration  of  aspirin 
contributes  to  the  causation  of  Reye's 
syndrome." 

That  committee  recommended  that 
aspirin  not  be  prescribed  for  children 
with  influenza  or  chickenpox. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  reviewed  new  data  from  a 
Public  Health  Service  pUot  study  and 
cmce  again  found  a  stnmg  association 
between  Reye's  syndrtmie  and  the  use 
of  aspirin.  They  recommended  that 
steps  be  taken  to  protect  the  public 
health  even  before  the  fuU  study  is 
completed 

In  response,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  an- 
noimo<^  that  it  would  pursue  a  volun- 
tary i4>proach.  The  Department  asked 
the  aspirin  industry  to  put  warning 
labels  on  aspirin  products.  When  Sec- 
retary Heckler  first  announced  the 
voluntary  program,  she  raised  high 
hopes  that  industry  compliance  would 
be  rapid  and  effective. 

Now,  however,  it  »ppean  that  this 
voluntary  effort  is  failing.  Stronger 
steps  are  needed  to  protect  the  public. 
The  Department  and  industry  have 
f  aUed  on  three  counts: 

The  proposed  labels  are  inadequate 
and  vague.  They  do  not  mention 
Reye's  syndrome  and  only  suggest 
that  parents  consult  a  physician 
before  using  aspirin  for  children  with 
chickenpox  or  flu; 

With  the  possible  exception  of  one 
manufacturer,  these  labels  will  not 
appear  on  aspirin  bottles  imtil  after 
the  current  flu  season: 

Not  all  of  the  industry  is  even  repre- 
sented in  the  negotiations  on  volim- 
tary  labeling. 

The  Congress  cannot  sit  by  and 
watch  as  more  children  are  exposed  to 
this  unnecessary  risk.  If,  as  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined,  the  scientific  evi- 
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dence  calls  for  protective  action,  why 
has  the  Department  settled  for  such 
limited  measures?  If  the  problem  is 
Reye's  syndrome,  why  not  say  so  on 
the  label?  If  the  problem  is  aspirin, 
why  not  require  the  warning  on  all  as- 
pirin products?  If  the  problem  is  Influ- 
enza, why  ignore  the  current  flu 
season? 

The  Emergency  Reye's  Syndrome 
Prevention  Act  will  take  the  steps  that 
should  have  been  ordered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hiunan  Serv- 
ices in  January,  or  perhaps  even  years 
ago.  A  clear  warning  will  be  required 
on  all  aspirin  products,  along  with  an 
eye-catching  logo  that  will  attract 
people  to  actually  read  the  label.  All 
advertisements  will  have  to  contain 
the  same  warning. 

Fortunately,  this  terrible  sjmdrome 
is  rare.  But  that  is  no  consolation  to 
parents  who  didn't  know  that  giving 
aspirin  to  their  young  child  could  be 
deadly.  Nor  is  it  any  consolation  to 
families  with  a  teenager  who  died  be- 
cause there  was  no  obvious  warning  on 
the  aspirin  bottle. 

Even  one  unnecessary  death  is  too 
many.  The  administration's  voluntary 
approach  is  too  little  too  late.  It  is 
time  to  take  the  kind  of  action  that 
will  inform  the  public  and  end  this 
needless  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
H.R.  1381  be  printed  in  the  Rccord  at 
this  point. 

H.R.  1381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  msy  be  cit^  as  the 
"Emergency  Reye's  Syndrome  Prevention 
Act  of  1985 ". 

ASPIRIN  WARNING 

Sec.  2.  Section  502  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(u)  During  the  period  beginning  upon 
the  expiration  of  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  ending 
on  the  date  the  requiremenU  of  paragraph 
(V)  take  effect.  If  It  la  a  drug  which  contains 
a  salicylate  unless  the  container  in  which  it 
is  sold  at  retail  bears  the  sUtement  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (vMlHA)  and  unless 
each  retail  establishment  at  which  it  Is  of- 
fered for  sale  displays  prominently,  where 
the  drug  Is  held  for  sale,  a  notice  containing 
such  statement. 

"(vHl)  If  it  is  a  drug  which  contains  a  sa- 
licylate unless  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)— 

"(A)  lU  labeling  contains  the  following 
sUtement:  -WARNING:  This  product 
should  not  be  given  to  individuals  under  the 
age  of  21  years  who  have  chicken  pox,  influ- 
enza, or  flu  symptoms.  This  product  con- 
tains aspirin  or  another  salicylate  which  has 
been  strongly  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Reye's  Syndrome,  a  serious  and 
often  fatal  childhood  disease.';  and 

"(B)  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distrib- 
utor (including  all  reUll  establlshmenU) 
thereof  Includes  in  all  advertisements  and 
other  printed  and  descriptive  matter  Issued 
or  caused  to  be  Issued  by  the  manufacturer. 
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packer,  or  distributor  with  respect  to  any 
drug  which  contains  a  salicylate  the  state- 
ment required  by  clause  (A). 

■•(2KA)  The  SUtement  required  by  sub- 
paragraph (IX A)  shall  be  in  the  following 
form:  'Warning:  This  product  should  not  be 
given  to  individuals  under  the  age  of  21 
years  who  have  chicken  pox,  Influensa.  or 
flu  symptoms.  This  product  contains  aspirin 
or  another  salicylate  which  has  been  strong- 
ly associated  with  the  development  of 
Reye's  Syndrome,  a  serious  and  often  fatal 
childhood  disease.' 

"(B)  In  the  label  required  by  clause  (A), 
the  arrow  shall  be  printed  in  yellow  and  the 
circle  shall  be  printed  in  red. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  requiremenU  of  subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (2).". 

■EOULATIOII  OATS 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  promulgate  the  regu- 
lations required  by  section  502(vKS)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 
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ADVANCINO  PEACE  IN  CENTRAL 
ABOaUCA 


THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  DOUBLE 
STANDARD  OP  JUSTICE— KTVU 
BROADCASTS  EXCELLENT  EDI- 
TORIAL 


HON.  TOM  LANT05 

OPCAUFOBNU 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSSNTATIVn 

Thunday,  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  LANT08.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case 
of  Vice  Adm.  Joseph  Metcalf .  who  at- 
tempted to  bring  back  to  the  United 
States  AK-47  automatic  rifles  seised 
during  the  military  operations  in  Gre- 
nada last  year,  raises  a  number  of  seri- 
ous questions  regarding  equality  of 
treatment  among  military  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  Ray  Jacobs,  editorial  di- 
rector of  KTVU  channel  2  in  Oakland. 
CA.  broadcast  an  excellent  editorial  on 
this  matter  involving  Vice  Admlrml 
Metcalf.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Ricoito.  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  fine  editorial. 

The  Defense  Department  has  been  caught 
using  a  double  standard  of  justice  for  iU  top 
brass  and  enlisted  men.  Five  soldien  and 
two  Marines  were  court  martiatod  for  bring- 
ing Soviet-made  AK-47  automatic  rifles  Into 
the  United  States  foUowing  the  Grenada  op- 
eration two  years  ago. 

Vice  Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf.  who  com- 
manded the  operation,  and  members  of  his 
staff  were  also  caught  bringing  in  AK-47'8. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  and  Marines  were 
Jailed  and  dishonorably  discharged.  The  Ad- 
miral and  hU  staff  were  reprimanded. 
They're  still  in  the  service  with  clean 
records.  The  Defense  Department  wont 
comment.  The  Navy  says  the  matter  is 
closed. 

That's  what  we  expected  but  it's  not  good 
enough.  We're  going  to  ask  our  Congress- 
man and  Senators  to  invesUgaU  this  double 
standard  Justice.  We'll  let  you  know  what 
happens.  We  think  the  Marines  and  soldiers 
should  be  cleared  and  reinvested  or  the  Ad- 
miral should  be  dnunmed  out  of  the  Serv- 
ice.* 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OrCAUFORNIA 

IH  THE  House  OF  RsruscirrATivis 

Thunday.  February  28. 198S 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
statements  from  the  White  House 
have  at  long  last  dispelled  the  confu- 
sion about  U.S.  aims  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. When  pressed  on  the  matter 
during  a  nationally  televised  press  con- 
ference last  week.  President  Reagan 
asserted  that  UJS.  sumwrt  for  the  war 
in  Nicaragua  would  continue  until 
that  nation's  Government  cried 
"uncle." 

Gone  are  the  arguments  of  yester- 
day that  covert  U.S.  support  for  anti- 
Government  Contras  would  encourage 
the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  with  their 
neighbors  or  promote  pluralism  within 
Nicaragua  itself.  Gone.  too.  is  the 
claim  that  covert  U.S.  involvement  was 
aimed  at  the  Interdiction  of  arms  flow- 
ing to  rebels  in  El  Salvador— the  origi- 
nal rationale  advanced  by  the  White 
House  for  supporting  the  Contras. 

The  White  House  has  spelled  out  its 
intentions  once  and  for  all:  The 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  the 
continued  existence  of  the  present 
Govenunent  of  Nicaragua.  Acceptance 
of  this  position  leaves  only  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  force  need  be  ap- 
plied to  secure  our  aims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  increasingly  alarmed  by  our  rapid- 
ly expanding  military  presence  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  rightfully  so.  Begin- 
ning with  the  occupation  of  Cuba  in 
1832.  the  record  of  UJB.  intervention  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
has  shown  that  military  force  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  foreign  policy.  That 
American  troops  returned  more  than 
60  times  to  restore  order  in  the  region 
underscores  the  elusive  nature  of  sta- 
bility imposed  by  force. 

Without  question  the  United  States 
has  an  overriding  security  interest  in 
promoting  stability  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. As  our  experience  in  the 
region  demonstrates,  however,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  if  the  means  used  to 
achieve  security  are  primarily  mili- 
tary, the  outcome  will  be  decided— if 
only  in  the  short  term— by  the  balance 
of  military  strength.  In  such  a  contest 
the  forces  of  moderation  have  little 
chance  of  making  themselves  heard, 
raising  once  again  the  specter  of  a 
direct  U.S.  combat  role. 

Having  recently  traveled  with  three 
of  my  colleagues  to  Central  America,  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  a  better 
way  to  promote  stabUity  and  demo- 
cratic reform  in  the  region.  I  believe 
this  Nation's  best  prospect  for  reas- 
serting its  leadership  lies  in  promoting 
a  collective  approach  to  the  region's 
economic  and  security  problems.  The 
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United  SUtes  should  fulfUl  iU  part- 
nership with  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  in  the  common  pursuit  of 
peace  by  throwing  full  diplomatic 
weight  behind  the  regional  peace  ef- 
forts sponsored  by  the  Contadora  na- 
tions—Mexico, Venezuela.  Colombia, 
and  Panama. 

On  September  7.  1984,  a  vital  mile- 
stone was  reached  in  the  search  for 
peace  with  the  presentation  of  the 
Contadora  Act  for  Peace  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Central  America.  That  docu- 
ment, as  my  colleagues  will  recall,  pro- 
poses a  framework  for  peaceful  coex- 
istence and  democratic  development  in 
Central  America. 

The  plan  proposes  limits  on  levels  of 
military  force  In  the  region:  elimina- 
tion of  all  foreign  military  presence 
from  the  region;  creation  of  improved 
mechanisms  for  resolving  diq>utes  be- 
tween states;  promotion  of  national 
reconciliation  on  the  basis  of  open 
elections  and  respect  for  human 
rights;  greater  cooperation  on  matters 
of  economic  development  and  refugee 
assistance;  and  establishment  of 
means  for  verif jring  compliance  with 
its  conditions.  Efforts  are  now  under- 
way to  resolve  concerns  relating  to  en- 
forcement mechanisms. 

In  view  of  this  hopeful  break- 
through, I  rise  today  to  introduce  leg- 
islation (H.R.  1335)  to  move  the 
United  States  behind  the  Contadora 
program  for  peace. 

The  legislation  I  propose  provides 
for  direct  U.S.  consultations  with  and 
support  for  the  Contadora  group;  a  re- 
sumption of  bilateral  negotiations 
with  Nicaragua;  and  a  90-day  suspen- 
sion of  U.S.  military  activity  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

SUPPORT  POR  COHTAOOKA 

H.R.  1335  provides  for  direct  consul- 
tations between  the  United  States  and 
the  participants  in  the  Contadora 
process  in  order  to  develop  a  common 
policy  for  promoting  peace  In  Central 
America,  and  to  make  available  such 
advisory  and  technical  services  as  may 
be  requested.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  United  States  is  to  work  actively 
to  persuade  other  governments  in- 
volved in  the  region  to  Join  in  olwerv- 
Ing  the  conditions  for  peace  estab- 
lished by  Contadora. 

RSSOMPnON  OP  UNITB)  STATIS-NICARAGUAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The  second  component  of  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  a  resiunption  of 
direct  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall.  United  States  and 
Nicaragtian  officials  met  nine  times  at 
Manzanillo,  Mexico,  before  the  talks 
were  suspended  by  the  White  House. 
Consistent  with  the  terms  of  Conta- 
dora. such  contacts  are  essential  to  re- 
solving legitimate  UJS.  security  con- 
cerns. 

TEMPOIART  SUSPENSION  OP  MIUTAIT  ACTIVITY 

Finally.  H.R.  1335  provides  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  all  U.S.  support  for 
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or  participation  in  military  or  para- 
military activities  in  Central  America 
in  order  to  promote  a  favorable  cli- 
mate for  the  Contadora  negotiations. 
Such  a  suspension  would  provide  a 
measure  of  breathing  space  during 
wliich  the  peace  talks  could  proceed 
free  from  the  threat  of  escalating  ccm- 
flict. 

To  conform  with  the  conditions  of 
Contadora.  a  freeze  on  military  activi- 
ties would  necessarily  apply  to:  First, 
military  assistance  and  construction 
programs  in  the  region;  second,  mili- 
tary training  exercises;  third,  recon- 
naissance flights  on  behalf  of  other 
nations;  and  fourth,  support  for  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  In 
Nicaragua.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  stationed  in 
Central  America  would  be  capped  at 
the  current  level. 

The  success  of  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess cannot,  of  course,  be  brought 
about  solely  by  U.S.  action.  No  single 
actor,  however,  has  a  greater  capacity 
to  shape  the  future  direction  of  events 
in  Central  America  than  the  United 
SUtes.  Rather  than  attempting  to 
overthrow  governments  with  whom  we 
disagree— a  policy  that  defies  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  treaty  ocmunit- 
ments  and  Inevitably  leads  to  direct 
military  involvement— let  us  strike  a 
new  course  for  peace  by  throwing  our 
full  diplomatic  weight  behind  the  Con- 
tadora peace  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  lead  us  away  from  the 
morass    of    military    intervention    in 
Central  America  by  seizing  the  ovpot- 
tunity  presented  by  the  Contadora 
program  for  peace.  We  must  act  today, 
before  the  military  escalation  in  the 
region  precludes  the  option  of  diplo- 
macy and  makes  XJJR.  Intervention  all 
but  inevitable. 
The  text  of  the  bill  f  oUows: 
HJl.  1335 
A  bill  to  provide  for  direct  consultatloas  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  tbe  partld- 
panU  in  the  Contadora  prooea  In  order  to 
develop  a  common  policy  for  promoting 
peace  in  Central  America,  for  a  resump- 
Uon  of  bilateral  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua,  and  for  a 
temporary  suspension  of  United  States 
support  for  or  participation  in  military 
and    paramilitary    actlvlUes    in    Central 
America  in  order  to  provide  a  favorable 
climate  for  the  Contadora  process 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentattvet   of  the    United  States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
sBcnoN  1.  piNDiNcs  AND  puaposca 

(a)  Fnronias.— The  Congress  makes  the 
foUowing  findings: 

(1)  AcHisvnio  sscimiTT  ni  comAL  amxr- 
icA.— The  achievement  of  security  in  Cen- 
tral America  depends  on  the  resolve  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  and  govemmenU 
of  the  hemisphere  in  working  through 
peaceful  means  to  resist  subversion  and  de- 
stabilization,  as  exemplified  by  the  diplo- 
matic efforts  of  the  Contadora  natkms  of 
Colombia.  Mexico.  Panama,  and  Venezuela 
in  working  with  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries. 
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(2)  CONTAOOKA  PKKBSS.— A  slgntflfnt  and 
hopeful  milestone  in  tbe  development  of  a 
system  of  regional  relations  was  reached 
with  tbe  presentation  by  tbe  foreign  minis- 
ten  of  the  Contadora  nattons  on  September 
7.  1984.  or  the  "Contadora  Act  for  Peace 
and  Coopoation  In  Central  America",  a  pro- 
posed treaty  that  promotes  peaceful  ooexlst- 
enee  and  democratic  development  in  Central 
America  baaed  on  tbe  principles  set  forth  In 
Uie  September  9. 19e3  "1>)caiiient  of  Objec- 
Uves".  Tbese  principles  Imdude— 

(A)  renunciation  of  tlw  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  tbe  territorial  Integrity  or  po- 
Utieal  Independence  of  states: 

(B)  tlw  peaceful  settlement  of  dilutes: 

(C)  noninterference  In  tlie  Internal  affaiis 
of  other  states; 

(D)  cooperation  of  states  In  resolving 
International  proUems; 

(E)  equal  rights,  free  determination  of 
peoplea.  and  respect  for  human  rigbts; 

(P)  sovereign  equality  and  respect  for  sov- 
ereign ri^ts; 

(0)  refraining  from  discriminatory  prac- 
tices in  economic  relations  between  states. 
and  respecting  tlieir  systems  of  political, 
eooaoinic.  and  social  organisation:  and 

(H)  fulfillment  In  good  faith  of  the  obllga- 
tkms  assumed  in  accordance  with  interaa- 
tknallaw. 

(3)  Uhrb>  States  ooNnusnTioN.— The 
United  States  can  make  a  significant  oontri- 
butioa  to  the  ongoing  efforts  to  develop 
medianlsms  of  contitd  and  volf  ication  to 
be  used 

(A)  by  offering  such  assistance  and  sup- 
port as  may  be  requested,  and 

(B)  liy  pursuing  poUdes  toward  the  coun- 
tries of  tlw  region  wliieh  are  sensitive  to  the 
pflndples  emlHaoed  by  the  partidpanu  In 
tbe  Contadora  process  and  which  promote  a 
climate  of  peace. 

(b)  PuRPuass  or  Act.— The  purposes  of 
this  Act  are  as  f  ollowK 

(1)  DiaacT  ooasuLTATioira  bt  the  mnTCD 

STATCS     WITH     PARTICIPAMTS     Of     OOWXABOSA 

paocass.- To  provide  for  direct  ooosulta- 
tioiM  between  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  and  tbe  partidpanu  in  Uie  Contadora 
process  In  order  to  devdop  a  common  policy 
for  promoting  peace  In  Central  America. 

(3)  RgSUMPTION  OP  ULAtOUL  ■SOOTIATIOaS 

ssiwm  TBS  xmtaat  mxu  am  ncAasrcnA.- 
To  provide  for  a  resumption  of  bOateral  ne- 
gotiations between  tbe  United  States  Gtov- 
emment  and  the  NIcaraguan  Government 
In  support  of  the  Contadora  process  and  In 
otder  to  reach  agreemenU  leading  to  the 
normalisation  of  relations  between  tbe 
United  States  and  Nicaragua.  

(3)  TniPORART  SUSPSNSIOM  OP  ONITBt 
STATXS  SUPPORT  POR  OR  PARTICIPATION  IN 
WLZTART    AMB    PARAIOUTART    ACT1¥1IISS    IN 

CBRRAL  AMKRiCA.— To  pTOvldc  for  s  tempo- 
rary suwenston  of  United  States  support  for 
or  participation  in  military  and  paramilitary 
activities  In  Central  America  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  favorable  climate  for  tbe  Contadora 
process. 

SBC  Z.  UNnVO  STATIS  ACTIONB  IN  SUPPORT  OT 
THE  CONTADORA  PBOCE88 

(a)  bnTiAmro  a  Diaumus  With  Partici- 
PAwn  IN  CONTABORA  Procbs.— The  United 
SUtes  shall  initiate  a  dialogue  with  the  par- 
tidpanu In  tbe  Contadora  process  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  common  strategy 
for  promoting  regional  stability. 

(b)  Assismo  Eppuris  to  iMPLntKNT  Con- 
tadora Prirciplss.— The  United  States 
should  asdst.  through  nonmUltary  means, 
ef f  orU  to  Implement  the  objectives  of  tbe 
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"Contadorm  Act  for  Peace  and  Cooperation 
in  Central  America"— 

(1)  by  offering  such  advlaory  services  as 
may  t>e  requested  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  that  agreement,  and 

<2)  by  exerting  vigorous  diplomatic  efforU 
to  persuade  other  governments  Involved  in 
the  Central  American  region  to  observe 
these  conditions. 

(C)  WlLLMOmSS  TO  PUKSUK  MULTIMATION- 

AL  NnoTiikTiONS.— In  order  to  help  achieve 
a  regional  peace  agreement,  the  United 
States  should  announce  its  willingness  to 
pursue  multilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Central  American  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  agreement  on  the  "Contadora 
Act  for  Peace  and  Cooperation  in  Central 
America". 

SBC  1.  RESUMPTION  OP  BILATUAL  NECOTIA- 
TION8  Wmi  NICARAGUA. 

The  IJnited  States  shall  communicate  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Oovenmient  Its  desire  to 
resiune  bilateral  negotiations  in  order  to— 

<1)  further  the  aims  of  the  "Contadora 
Act  for  Peace  and  Cooperation  in  Central 
America",  and 

(2)  promote  the  normallaation  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

SEC.  4.  TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  SUPPORT  POR 
OR  PARTICIPATION  IN  MIUTARV  OR 
PARAMtUTARY  ACTIVrnES. 

(a)  Tbmporart  Sirapnfsioii.— During  the 
MNlay  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act.  the  United  States  shaU 
suspend  its  support  for  and  participation  in 
military  or  paramilitary  activities  in  Central 
America,  as  follows: 

(1)  MiuTAHY  AssisTAJtcE.— The  United 
States  shall  suspend— 

(A)  aU  assistance  imder  chapter  3  or  chap- 
ter 5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  for  Central  American  countries,  and 

(B)  all  sales  of.  export  licenses  for,  and 
other  transfers  of  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  for  Central  American  countries, 
except  that  this  paragraph  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  medical  fa- 
cilities or  supplies  (which  may  not  Include 
any  equipment  which  will  be  armed  or  oth- 
erwise used  for  comtwt.  troop  support,  or 
any  other  nonmedical  purpose)  or  to  the 
provision  of  medical  training  or  services. 

(2)  MlUTAXY    COHSTaOCnOH    ACTIVITIES.- 

The  United  States  shall  suspend  all  con- 
struction activities  with  respect  to  military 
facilities  in  Central  American  countries,  in- 
cluding any  construction,  modification,  or 
improvement  of  any  existing  or  new  mili- 
tary facility. 

(3)  TRAimiiG  Dcncisxs.— United  States 
Armed  Forces  shall  not  participate  in  any 
training  exercises  In  or  off  the  shores  of 
Central  American  countries,  and  any  such 
participation  occurring  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  terminated  imme- 
diately. 

(4)  Nxmaxa  or  mxmbiks  or  na  vitrrso 

STATES  ARMED  FORCES  IM  CEHmAL  AMERICA.- 

The  number  of  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  any  Central  Ameri- 
can country  may  not  exceed  the  number  in 
that  country  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  preclude  the  introduction  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Into  a  Central  Ameri- 
can country  in  order  to  meet  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  hostile  attacli  upon  the 
United  States  or  to  meet  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to,  and  to  provide  for  the  essential 
and  Immediate  evacuation  of.  United  States 
citizens. 

(5)  Air  RccoNHAissAifcx  FLIGHTS.- The 
United  States  shall  suspend  all  air  recon- 
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naiasance  flighU  by  aircraft  operated  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  tactical  Intelli- 
gence Information  for  combat  operations  by 
the  armed  forces  of  any  Central  American 
country. 

(6)  PUITDING  OF   PAKAMIUTAHY  OPERATIOMS 

IN  mcAKAGUA.— There  shall  be  no  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  any  funds  available  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  any  other  agency  or 
entity  of  the  United  States  Involved  in  intel- 
ligence activities,  for  the  purpose  or  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  supporting,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group, 
organization,  movement,  or  Individual. 

<b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  authorise  activities,  after  the  end 
of  the  IK>-day  period  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  which  are  otherwise  prohibited  by 
law. 

SEC  S.  REPORT  TO  THE  CONCRE88. 

Not  Uter  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report— 

(1)  deacrit>ing  the  steps  he  has  taken  to 
carry  out  sections  2  and  S  of  this  Act: 

(2)  discussing  the  progress  being  made  in 
bringing  about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  on  the  basis  of 
the  Contadora  prooeaa; 

(3)  rtitnitslng  the  status  of  bilateral  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua; 

(4)  assessing  whether,  during  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  pursuant  to  this  Act  of 
United  States  support  for  and  participation 
in  military  and  paramilitary  activities,  the 
Central  American  countries  conducted 
themselves  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
"Contadora  Act  for  Peace  and  Cooperation 
in  Central  America":  and 

(5)  making  recommendations  on  the  ac- 
tions the  United  States  should  take  in  the 
future  to  promote  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict  in  Central  America. 

SEC  f.  DBPINmON  OP  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COUN- 
TRIES. 

As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "Central 
American  countries"  means  Costa  Rica.  EI 
Salvador.  Ouatemala.  Honduras,  and  Nica- 
ragua.* 


LEGISLATION  IN  THE  INTEREST 
OF  THE  TIOUAS  AND  THE  COD- 
SHATTAS 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  IIKPllXSnrrATIVKS 

Thuraday,  February  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  my  esteemed  colleague. 
Congreasman  Chaklss  Wiuoh.  and  I 
are  Introducing  legislation  which  we 
believe  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  two 
tribes  of  native  Americans  which 
reside  within  our  respective  districts  in 
the  SUte  Of  Texas— the  Tiguas  of  El 
Paso  and  the  Alabama-Coushattas  of 
Livingston. 

The  Tigua  tribe  of  El  Paso— Pueblo 
De  La  Ysleta  Del  Sur— first  setUed  in 
its  present  location  in  1680.  The  right 
of  that  tribe  to  reside  on  that  land  was 
recognized  by  a  succession  of  govern- 
ments having  Jurisdiction  over  that 
acreage  and  included  those  of  Spain, 
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Mexico,  the  independent  nation  of 
Texas  and.  upon  Texas  becoming  part 
of  our  country,  the  United  States. 

In  1967.  the  Texas  SUte  legisUture 
enacted  legislation  which  authorized 
the  State  to  accept  a  transfer  of  Fed- 
eral trust  responsibilities  to  the  Tigua 
Indian  tribe.  In  1968,  the  n.S.  Con- 
gress approved  the  transfer  of  any  and 
all  Federal  trust  responsibility  to  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Pursuant  to  these  acts,  the  State  of 
Texas  administers  the  Tigua  tribe's  af- 
fairs. The  State  holds  the  100-acre  res- 
ervation in  trust  for  the  tribe  and 
through  the  Texas  Indian  Commission 
provides  a  superintendent  as  well  as 
administrative  and  economic  develop- 
ment funding. 

The  Alabama-Coushatta  tribe  origi- 
nally settled  in  what  Is  now  known  as 
the  Big  Thicket  area  of  east  Texas 
during  the  1700's.  Because  of  the  as- 
sistance that  the  Alabama-Coushattas 
provided  to  Oeneral  Sam  Houston 
during  Texas'  War  of  Independence 
from  Mexico,  the  State  purchased  cer- 
tain lands  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
home  for  the  tribe  since  1854.  The 
State  of  Texas  has  served  in  a  trustee 
capacity  since  that  time  to  the  Ala- 
bama-Coushattas. 

In  1928.  the  U.S.  Oovemment  joined 
with  the  State  of  Texas  in  a  ootrustee- 
ship  relationship  regarding  the  Ala- 
bama-Coushattas. Later,  in  1954,  the 
Federal  Government  turned  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  tribe  back  over  to 
the  SUte  with  the  effect  being  that 
both  tribes  enjoyed  the  same  relation- 
ship. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  the 
SUte  of  Texas  may  renounce  iU  his- 
torical relationship  with  both  the 
Tiguas  and  the  Alabama-Coushattas. 
as  well  as  the  duties  that  it  assured 
Congress  it  would  accept  in  1954,  1967, 
and  1968.  The  attorney  general  for  the 
SUte  of  Texas  has  issued  a  formal 
opinion  in  which  he  disputes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  special  relationship  between 
the  SUte  and  the  tribes  and  finds  fur- 
ther that  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
relationship  would  run  coimter  to  the 
intent  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
of  the  Texas  Constitution. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  opinion, 
which  is  being  relied  upon  by  the 
SUte  comptroller,  both  the  Tigua  and 
Alabama-CoushatU  tribes  now  find 
that  their  lands  are  without  the  pro- 
tection provided  by  prior  law.  Thus, 
the  restricted  sUtus  of  their  reserva- 
tion as  well  as  the  continued  SUte 
fimding  for  tribal  government  and 
management  are  gravely  Jeopardized. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  seeks  to  reesUblish  and  restore 
the  Federal  trust  relationship  with 
both  tribes,  thereby  securing  perma- 
nent protection  for  their  reservation 
lands  and  ensuring  the  survival  of 
their  respective  tribal  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 
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While  it  is  indeed  regretUble  that 
the  actions  of  the  Texas  SUte  attor- 
ney general  have  prompted  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  opinion  may  be  over- 
turned on  appeal,  it  would  appear  that 
the  restoration  of  a  Federal  trustee- 
ship with  both  tribes  would  be  the  pre- 
ferred long-term  solution  to  this  issue. 
Since  the  introduction  of  a  similar  bill 
in  the  98th  session  of  Congress  at- 
tracted widespread  supiTort  from  both 
tribes,  as  well  as  a  host  of  native 
American  groups  and  Texas  officials.  I 
would  hope  that  this  initiative  is  con- 
sidered in  a  timely  manner  by  my  col- 
leagues.* 


SMOKING,  HEALTH,  AND  THE 
CIGARETTE  TAX 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORMIA 
VH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSEMTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  28. 198S 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  car- 
diovascular disease  is  the  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  SUtes.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  designat- 
ed February  as  "American  Heart 
Month"  to  focus  attention  on  this 
enormous  problem. 

Heart  and  blood  vessel  disease  af- 
flicts 43  mUlion  Americans— nearly 
one  person  in  every  five.  This  year 
alone,  as  many  as  1.5  million  Ameri- 
cans wUl  suffer  heart  attacks,  and 
500,000  will  die  from  them.  About  1.9 
million  people  will  suffer  a  stroke.  And 
37.9  million  Americans  will  suffer 
from  high  blood  pressure. 

Heart  Month  is  an  especially  appro- 
priate time  to  publicize  the  strong 
causal  link  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  cancer,  Iimg  disease,  and  heart 
disease.  More  than  300.000  Americans 
die  each  year  from  diseases  related  to 
smoking. 

Of  all  the  deaths  each  year  related 
to  smoking,  about  half— an  estimated 
170.000— are  fiom  heart  disease.  Ciga- 
rette smoking  is  responsible  for  about 
30  percent  of  all  heart  disease: 

Smokers,  on  average,  are  70  percent 
more  likely  to  die  of  heart  disease 
than  nonsmokers. 

Heavy  smokers  are  two  to  three 
times  more  likely  to  die  of  heart  dis- 
ease than  nonsmokers. 

Smoking  signficantly  increases  the 
risk  of  a  second  heart  attack  in  indi- 
viduals who  have  already  suffered 
from  one. 

These  facts  are  especially  tragic  be- 
cause cigarette  smoking  is  an  entirely 
prevenUble  cause  of  disease,  disabil- 
ity, and  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regretUble  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  dangers  of  smoking 
are  clearly  evident,  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes  is  scheduled  to  drop 
by  half.  Congress  increased  the  ciga- 
rette tax  from  8  to  16  cents  a  pack, 
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starting  in  1983.  but  that  increase  is 
only  temporary.  On  October  1  of  this 
year,  unless  Congress  changes  the  law, 
the  cigarette  Ux  will  revert  to  8  cents 
a  pack— the  original  level  set  in  1951. 

Congress  should  not  permit  the  ciga- 
rette tax  to  decline:  in  fact,  it  ought  to 
sharply  increase  this  tax.  Earlier  this 
month,  I  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
951)  which  would  set  the  cigarette 
excise  tax  at  40  cents  a  pack.  Given 
400  percent  inflation  since  1951,  when 
the  tax  was  first  set  at  8  cenU.  and  the 
very  harmful  effecU  of  smoking  on 
human  health,  this  increase  is  entirely 
justifiable. 

A  higher  cigarette  tax  would  raise 
about  $7  billion  a  year  in  new  revenue 
and  help  reduce  substantially  the 
enormous  Federal  deficit.  It  would 
return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  some  of 
the  money  paid  out  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid, and  other  Federal  programs  to 
treat  smoking-related  illnesses  and 
compensate  the  families  of  individuals 
who  die  from  diseases  caused  by  smok- 
ing. 

The  higher  cigarette  tax  could  have 
an  equally  significant  public  health 
benefit:  A  drop  in  cigarette  consump- 
tion and  a  corresponding  decline  in 
smoking-related  illness.  Increasing  the 
cigarette  tax  would  reduce  cigarette 
consumption  by  current  smokers,  and 
it  would  cause  many  individtials  to 
avoid  smoking  altogether.  Thus,  it 
would  prevent  an  immense  amount  of 
future  disease,  disability,  and  death. 

A  study  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Warner  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  suggests 
that  a  tax  such  as  the  one  I  am  pro- 
posing, which  would  boost  the  cost  of 
cigarettes  by  roughly  25  percent,  could 
reduce  cigarette  consumption  by  as 
much  as  10  percent.  Since  Americans 
smoke  about  570  billion  cigarettes 
each  year,  that  would  translate  into  a 
drop  in  consumption  of  more  than  50 
biUion  cigarettes. 

The  Idichlgan  study  also  determined 
that  the  deterrent  effect  of  a  higher 
cigarette  excise  tax  would  be  even 
greater  among  teenagers,  who  general- 
ly have  less  disposable  income,  than 
among  adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Surg.  Gen.  C.  Everett 
Koop  has  called  cigarette  smoking  the 
No.  1  pubUc  health  threat.  Raising  the 
cigarette  tax  is  an  entirely  justifiable 
step  which  would  raise  significant  rev- 
enue and  help  deter  smoking— espe- 
cially among  young  people.* 


SITUA-nON  IN  NICARAGUA 

HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OPCALXPORHM 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaBSEHTATIVXS 

Thursday.  February  28, 1985 
•  Mr.     COELHO.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring   to   the   attention   of   my   col- 
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leagues  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Leo 
Stutzin  of  Modesto,  CA. 

He  recently  visited  Nicaragua  and 
contacted  me  about  his  visit  and  what 
he  saw  in  this  troubled  nation.  I  think 
it  is  vital  to  consider  all  of  the  evi- 
dence, not  just  what  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration releases  with  its  prediqw- 
sition  agidnst  the  SandinisU  govern- 
ment. In  addition.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Stut- 
zin's  letter  underscores  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  Congress  to  ensure  that 
our  great  Nation  maintain  its  commit- 
ment to  opposing  aggression,  and 
reject  the  policy  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration which  has  self-proclaimed 
our  Government  guardian  angel  in 
Latin  America,  despite  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Post-ABC  News  poll  which 
found  70  percent  of  Americans  oppose 
U.S.  involvement  in  efforts  to  topple 
the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

IIODCBTO,  CA. 

r^nvarv  20, 1985. 
Representative  Tomr  Coklho. 
403  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
WaahingtoH,  DC. 

Dear  Tovt.  After  listening  to  President 
Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  Address  and 
reading  about  his  clear  call  for  action 
against  the  government  of  Nicaragua— now 
a  government  that  has  been  endorsed  In  an 
election  of  remarkable  fairness  by  the 
standards  of  most  of  the  world— I  feel  com- 
pelled to  write  to  you  to  appeal  for  your 
action,  and  congressional  action,  to  keep 
American  weapons  and  American  fighting 
men  from  compounding  the  difficulties  of 
that  Impoverished  comer  of  the  worid. 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  of  my  experi- 
ences during  a  month  In  Nicaragua,  and  be- 
cause of  my  faith  that  an  Informed  Con- 
gress will  not  allow  the  United  States  to 
embark  on  an  unjust  war  or  to  support  a 
covert  war  that  has  virtually  no  visible  sup- 
port within  the  country  where  it  is  being 
waged. 

I  am  not  an  ideologue.  And  I  am  not  a 
leftist  except  to  someone  who  pins  that 
label  on  most  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
supported  the  Vietnam  War  untU  IMS  or 
1969.  So  when  I  went  to  Nicaragua  last  Sep- 
tember, it  was  with  an  open  mind  tempered 
by  a  Journalist's  skepticism. 

I  had  a  month's  vacation  that  needed  to 
be  taken  or  lost,  a  desire  to  brush  up  my 
Spanish,  and  a  newsman's  curiosity  about 
life  there.  Through  a  few  inquiries.  I 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no  special 
danger  in  going  to  Nicaragua;  because  of  the 
President's  rhetoric  and  books  which  con- 
tradicted him.  I  became  curious  to  see 
whether  the  country  was  a  really  totalitar- 
ian Jungle  or  a  magnificent  democracy  or 
aometbing  in  between.  So  I  went. 

I  enrolled  in  a  language  school  in  Manar 
gua.  and  for  a  month  I  Uved  in  the  small 
home  of  a  seamstress  there.  Because  the 
school  was  o[>erated  by  ardent  supporters  of 
the  revolution.  I  kept  my  distance  from 
most  of  their  activities,  preferrliw  to  do  my 
own  digging  into  Nicaraguan  life. 

I  wandered  the  streets,  traveled  to  other 
clUes.  attended  traditional  Catholic  servioea, 
Uberation  Catholic  services  and  Baptist 
services,  spcdte  to  people  of  every  poUtlcal 
persuasion  (though  I  could  find  no  admitted 
supporters  of  Somosa).  read  three  newspar 
pers  every  day  (I  have  three  weeks  worth  at 
each  in  my  home,  which  make  for  interest- 
ing comparisons),  and  sat  in  on  unlnhiUted 
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poUUoU  argumenU  in  the  bwrio  where  I 
lived. 

I  am  encloaing  one  article  that  I  wrote, 
which  details  some  of  my  impreaalons.  I  am 
also  available  for  grilling  by  anyone  who 
cares  to  probe  my  experience  further.  I  will 
gladly  tell  you  or  anyone  what  I  say.  with- 
out injecting  conclusions. 

Right  now.  though.  I  will  vigorously  offer 
a  suggestion  to  you  and  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

Nicaragua  was  a  wide-open  country  when 
I  was  there  in  September,  except  for  the 
remote  combat  sones.  Foreigners  are  wel- 
comed: foreigners  were  also  free  to  travel 
where  they  chose  (via  a  bus  system  that  is 
virtually  crippled  by  lack  of  spare  parts).  I. 
with  mediocre  but  functional  Spanish,  rou- 
tinely struck  up  conversations  on  streets,  in 
markets,  on  buses,  at  baseball  parks,  in 
churches,  at  art  galleries  and  coffee  shops.  I 
learned  a  lot.  Visitors  who  are  fluent  in 
Spanish  can  leam  much  more. 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress  send  to  Nica- 
ragua Spanish-speaking  Amerians  whose  in- 
tegrity and  loyalty  a  consensus  of  its  mem- 
bers will  trust.  Tell  them  to  look,  to  listen 
and  to  probe,  and  to  seek  out  people  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Tell  them  to  ask  about 
life  before  the  revolution,  life  in  the  first 
years  after  Somcea's  overthrow,  life  since 
the  escalation  of  the  covert  war. 

Complaints  will  be  easy  to  find.  The  gov- 
ernment regularly  holds  public  bitch  ses- 
sions, at  different  locations  every  week,  with 
national  bigwigs  and  local  officials  on  hand. 
I  attended  one.  in  Estell.  with  Daniel  Ortega 
among  the  participants.  Complaints  hit  ev- 
erything from  the  draft  and  food  shortages 
to  froaen  pay  and  broken  streetlights.  But 
sympathy  and  support  for  the  Sandlnlsta 
programs  and  tnist  in  its  intentions— espe- 
cially in  health  care,  education  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  peasants— were  also  evident. 

Pick  your  own  people  and  send  them, 
without  embassy  briefings  or  brainwashing 
from  any  source.  Send  them  with  nothing 
more  than  open  minds,  a  basic  knowledge  of 
Nlcaraguan  history,  and  the  ability  to  com- 
municate in  Spanish.  Tell  them  to  look  at 
the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  not  grand  geo-political 
abstractions  which  reduce  Central  American 
nations  to  clients  or  enemies. 

I  am  convinced  that  what  you  leam  will 
provide  ample  reason  for  allowing  the  Nica- 
raguan people,  who  are  fiercely  independ- 
ent, to  live  in  peace.  We  do  not  gain  by  forc- 
ing them  into  the  Soviet  orbit  out  of  self-de- 
fense. 

I  have  deliberately  not  made  any  compari- 
sons of  conditions  in  other  parts  of  Central 
America  because  I  did  not  travel  elsewhere. 
I  believe,  though,  that  similar  inquiries 
throughout  the  region  would  be  enlighten- 
ing to  all  Americans. 

Wishing  you  a  fruitful  and  peaceful  con- 
gressional session. 
Sincerely, 

Lid  Stutzin.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
CHILDREN'S  WORLD 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CAUPOUf  lA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSOrTATIVXS 

Thursday,  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Sacramento,  I  would  like  to 
welcome  Children's  World  to  the  met- 
ropolitan area. 
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Children's  World  is  part  of  a  nation- 
wide network  of  child  care  centers 
committed  to  the  needs  of  children.  It 
further  fills  the  need  for  quality  child 
care  by  providinc  a  program  that 
treats  children  as  human  beings— indi- 
viduals with  their  own  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. Its  philosophy  is  to  develop  chil- 
dren's positive  self-images  by  allowing 
them  the  opportunity  to  function  in- 
dependently with  confidence  and  skill. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  child  care 
in  the  Sacramento  area.  Currently, 
child  care  centers  and  day  care  homes 
can  only  serve  80  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren under  10  years  of  age  who  need 
chUd  care,  ChUdren's  World  will  be 
filling  this  need  for  quality  child  care 
by  opening  seven  centers  in  Sacramen- 
to and  other  outlying  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Children's  World  de- 
serves our  gratitude  and  warmest 
thanks.  I  wish  them  much  success  in 
Sacramento.* 


R&D  COST  ALLOCA'nONS  (SEC. 
861) 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  EBPBBSBHTATXVES 

Thurtday,  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  HawaU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  once  again  Joined  by  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Ccmunittee  in 
introducing  legislation  to  permanently 
repeal  a  provision  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  regulations  that  discour- 
ages the  performance  of  research  and 
development  in  the  United  States.  By 
enacting  such  legislation  this  year,  we 
will  be  taking  an  important  step 
toward  tax  simplification  by  stripping 
the  code  of  a  complex  regulation  that 
is  hardly  neutral  In  Its  impact  on  RAD 
investment  decisions.  It  says  do  it 
overseas.  This  is  inconsistent  with  our 
national  economic  objectives  of  foster- 
ing American  technological  innovation 
to  restore  our  competitive  position  in 
the  international  markeU>lace. 

In  1977.  the  Treasury  Department 
promulgated  a  regulation,  section 
1.881.8.  which  requires  \JB.  companies 
with  foreign  operations  to  allocate  a 
portion  of  their  domestic  R&D  ex- 
penditures to  their  income  earned 
abroad.  While  the  regulation  requires 
the  use  of  highly  complex  formulae, 
its  net  effect  is  to  deny  UJB.  firms  the 
full  tax  benefits  of  performing  R&D 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  foreign  tax  authorities 
refuse  to  recognise  this  U.S.-imposed 
accounting  fiction  and  deny  any  de- 
duction for  the  U.S.  R&D  expense  so 
allocated.  This  means  U.S.  companies 
must  bear  the  burden  of  a  higher  over- 
all tax  liability,  placing  them  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  abroad. 

While  the  R&D  allocation  require- 
ments may  rest  upon  sound  theoreti- 
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cal  principles  from  a  tax  practitioner's 
perspective.  I  do  not  believe  this  coim- 
try  can  afford  to  ignore  our  overriding 
national  Interest  in  stimulating  tech- 
nological Innovation  at  home.  It  is  an 
anomaly  to  me  that  at  a  time  when 
our  foreign  competitors  are  adopting  a 
host  of  governmental  policies  to  foster 
R&D  expenditures  within  their  bor- 
ders, the  United  States,  through  the 
operation  of  section  881.  is  penalizing 
domestic  R&D.  Hence,  while  other 
countries  are  attempting  to  pull  our 
R&D  Investments  abroad,  we  are  si- 
multaneously pushing  them  overseas. 
We  are  thereby  encouraging  the  ex- 
portation of  our  most  valuable  re- 
soivce.  research  and  development,  and 
all  its  concomitant  benefits  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  abide  by  some 
tax  principle.  It  is  time  for  the  princi- 
ple to  give  way  to  sound  national 
policy. 

In  1981.  this  body  recognized  the  dis- 
incentive created  by  section  861.8,  and 
endorsed  a  full  repeal  of  the  regula- 
tion. In  the  end.  however,  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  included  ony 
a  2-year  moratorium  on  the  require- 
ment for  R&D  allocation  to  give 
Treasury  the  opportunity  to  reexam- 
ine the  issue.  In  early  1983.  21  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Joined  me  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  permanently  repeal  section 
861.8  believing,  as  we  do  today,  that  it 
is  bad  R&D  policy.  Despite  this  broad 
base  of  support  and  confirmation  of 
the  disincentive  effects  of  section 
861.8  by  the  Treasury  in  its  report, 
and  by  a  private  study  by  Arthur  An- 
dersen &  Co..  we  were  again  limited  to 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  moratorium 
in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Tax  Act  of 
1984.  The  moratorium  expires  in  1985 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief  we  must  act 
this  year  to  resolve  this  issue  once  and 
for  all.  Another  moratorimn  is  not 
enough.  Devotion  of  economic  re- 
sources is  a  long-term  investment  re- 
quiring a  stable  economic  environment 
and  certainty.  Companies  will  not 
commit  the  necessary  resources  to 
R&D  if  they  believe  their  tax  treat- 
ment will  be  altered  once  again  in  1  or 
2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  economic  nonlnflation- 
ary  growth  requires  that  we  foster, 
and  certainly  not  impede.  U.S.  R&D 
investment  and  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  the  American  technological 
base.  It  Is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
retool  our  traditional  industries, 
create  new  and  more  productive  Jobs 
in  both  our  traditional  and  growing 
high-technology  sectors,  and  regain 
our  international  competitiveness  in 
markets  throughout  the  world.  When 
we  export  research  and  development, 
we  not  only  export  Jobs,  we  also 
export  our  national  productivity  and 
further  weaken  our  competitive  stand- 
ing abroad.  If  we  are  going  to  return 
this  Nation  to  its  status  as  a  vital  pro- 
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ducer  of  goods  that  the  world  needs, 
then  research  and  development  must 
lead  the  way. 

It  is  time  this  Government  and  this 
country  recognized  the  important 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  restore  in- 
dustrial productivity  and  to  regain  our 
position  in  the  industrialized  world. 
E^nacting  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  created'  by  regulation  1.861.8 
is  but  one  of  the  steps  that  we  should 
be  taking  to  realize  these  vital  goals, 
but  it  is  a  very  important  step.  We 
must  move  quickly  to  eliminate  such  a 
significant  disincentive  to  domestic  re- 
search and  development  activities  this 
year. 

Our  legislation  has  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  both  Chambers,  and  it  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  it  will  also  have 
the  endorsement  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  have  cosponsored  this  legislation 
with  me  today  and  pledge  to  work 
with  them  toward  its  early  enact- 
ment.* 


JOBLESS  RATE  REMAINS 
UNACCEPTABLE 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  mCMICAM 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  28,  1985 
•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  brought  us  a 
healthy  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product  and  a  considerable  decrease  in 
inflation.  Yet,  the  recovery  has  had 
virtually  no  impact  on  the  level  of  un- 
employment. When  ULr.  Reagan  came 
into  office  the  unemployment  rate  was 
7.5  percent.  After  hitting  a  high  point 
of  10.9  percent  in  1982.  the  rate  is  now 
7.5  percent— the  same  as  it  was  4  years 
ago.  Moreover.  Blidwestem  and  North- 
eastern States  such  as  Michigan,  that 
were  hit  hardest  by  the  recession  have 
been  lagging  far  behind  in  the  recov- 
ery that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has 
been  experiencing.  In  the  auto  and 
steel  industries  alone,  nearly  245,000 
Jobs  have  been  permanently  eliminat- 
ed. Despite  the  economic  recovery, 
Michigan  is  currently  facing  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  12.1  percent— far 
above  the  national  average. 

The  Washington  Post  story  that  ap- 
pears below  is  an  important  reminder 
of  the  continued  imacceptably  high 
level  of  national  unemployment,  and 
the  profound  long-term  social  costs  of 
this  Joblessness. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  22, 1986J 
High  Jobless  Rate  Said  Socially  Hahmpul 
(By  Jane  Seaberry) 

In  his  SUte  of  the  Union  address.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  boasted  that  during  his  admin- 
istration more  Americans  held  Jobs  than  at 
any  other  time  in  history. 

But  at  the  same  time,  more  people  are 
now  unemployed  than  when  he  took  office, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  is  not  expected 
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to  decline  significantly  through  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  rtaen  In  two 
consecutive  months,  from  7.1  percent  in  No- 
vember to  7.4  percent  last  month.  When 
Reagan  took  office,  the  JobteM  rate  was  7.6 
percent  Many  eoonoralsU  expect  the  rate  to 
decline  to  an  average  of  only  about  7  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  consequences  of  such  extended  high 
Joblessness  are  unclear,  eeoooralsta  say,  but 
some  studies  predict  social  and  eoonomic 
damage,  with  more  Ulness.  higher  payments 
for  unemployment  benefits.  Increased  crime 
and.  ultimately,  lower  producUvlty  because 
unemployment  will  cause  many  workers  to 
be  undertrained. 

The  president's  budget  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  economic  report  issued 
early  this  month  made  little  mention  of  un- 
employment, what  should  be  done  about  it 
or  what  effect  chronlcally  high  rates  of  un- 
employment will  have  on  the  economy.  Tbe 
administration  maintained  Uiat  its  malor 
economic  goal  was  to  keep  Inflation  down. 

According  to  administration  projections, 
the  civilian  tmemploymcnt  rate  by  19gS— 
the  end  of  the  president's  second  tenn— wlU 
average  6.4  percent.  Projections  by  the  Con- 
gressional BudgK  Office  put  that  Hguie  at 
S.6  percent,  and  private  economists  suA  as 
DaU  Resources  Inc.  project  a  7.3  percent 
rate  in  1967.  as  far  out  as  their  projections 
go. 

Moreover,  last  month  there  were  5.S  mil- 
Uon  people  worldng  parttlme  because  they 
could  not  And  full-time  Jobs  or  because 
work  was  slack.  aooonUng  to  a  new  aeries  of 
statistics  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Another  labor  Department  measure  of 
unemployment  that  takes  into  aooountdis- 
coursged  workers  and  those  aiio  work  part- 
time  for  econcmtc  reasons  shows  tbe  unem- 
ployment rate  for  tbe  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year  would  be  10  J  percent  instead  of  the  re- 
ported 7.3  percent. 

In  the  1960s,  govemment  officials  aimed 
for  an  unemployment  rate  of  about  4  per- 
cent, the  lowest  that  rate  could  drop  before 
Inflation  would  aooelerate.  Now.  that  "natu- 
ral" rate  Is  oouldered  to  be  about  6  percent. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  tbe  rise  in  the  natu- 
ral rate  is  that  the  labor  f  one  bas  expanded 
faster  than  tbe  rate  at  wlildi  Jobs  are  cre- 
ated because  of  the  influx  of  women,  teen- 
agers and  minorities,  economists  said. 

Additionally,  some  eeonomisU  said  the 
high  unemployment  rate  is  caused  by  fun- 
damental changes  such  as  the  loss  of  assem- 
bly-line Jobs  to  robots. 

Roger  Btlnner.  chief  economist  for  Data 
Resources  Inc^  is  among  those  who  believe 
long-term  high  unemployment  can  spawn 
social  problems.  'Teople  have  shown  that 
the  crime  rates  are  posittvely  correlated 
with  employment,  health  is  affected  be- 
cause if  you  have  a  weaker  economy  people 
have  leas  to  spend  on  health."  be  said.  "You 
certainly,  from  a  aodal  point  of  view,  pay  a 
price  from  higher  unemployment  rates." 

Martin  Bailey,  an  economist  at  tbe  Brook- 
ings Institution,  said  that  the  victims  of 
chronically  high  unemployment  dont  get 
tbe  Job  experience  and  good  work  hablU 
that  Job  holders  have,  making  it  still  more 
difficult  for  them  to  find  employment.  Tbe 
problem  la  particularly  acute  with  young 
pe<K>le,  who  gennaUy  have  higher  than 
normal  unemployment  rates. 

The  lack  of  experience  reduces  productivi- 
ty "and  the  ability  to  generate  high  employ- 
ment In  the  future."  Bailey  said.  This  then 
raises  the  natural  rate  of  unemployment 
over  time. 
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"I  wouldn't  think  one  would  observe  big 
general  effects  on  the  economy"  resulting 
from  unemployment  rates  of  about  6  per- 
cent, said  Marvin  Kosters.  an  economist 
with  the  American  Enterprise  InsUtute.  "I 
would  think  what  would  be  more  of  a  con- 
cern ifi  tbe  implications  for  Individuals  or 
groups  or  areas  affected  by  imemployment." 

A  Johns  Hopkins  University  professor  re- 
cently linked  tbe  sbaip  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment during  tbe  197S-74  recession  to  an  in- 
crease of  neariy  46JM)0  deaths  from  all 
causes.  Jncluding  a  2.8  percent  rise  in  fatali- 
ties from  beart  attacks.  Mental  hospital  ad- 
nTtTTfr~r  rose  6  percent  beyond  the  normal 
trend  while  arrests  Increased  6  percent,  re- 
ported assaults  rose  1.1  percent  and  1  per- 
cent more  suicides  were  reported  tbe  prof es- 


Tbe  7  percent  of  tbe  population  wbo  will 
be  unemployed  for  the  next  year  or  so  does 
not  consist  entirely  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed; many  work  for  several  months  and 
then  odlect  unemployment  insurance  for 
several  months  before  flnding  another  Job. 


According  to  recent  Labor  Department 
statistics,  managerial  and  proftaslonsl  work- 
ers bave  leas  of  a  UvOtmey  to  be  unem- 
ployed for  long  periods  than  laborers,  repair 
people,  machine  operators  and  craft  work- 
ers. 

"The  young,  blacks,  unskilled  will  bear 
tbe  brunt  of  unemidoyment"  tbrougb  tbe 
end  of  the  decade.  Bailey  said. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  such  as 
thoae  with  large  concentrations  of  smoke- 
stack industries,  "there  probably  is  a  sense 
that  It's  going  to  be  difficult  ...  to  trans- 
form themselves  quickly,"  Kosters  said. 
"Tbat  notion  suggesU  that  unemployment 
is  difficult  to  bring  down  as  quickly  as  one 
might  ht  able  to  if  there  were  a  completely 
tifiawiwH  expansion.  My  own  feeling  Is  there 
has  been  a  more  significant  dlslnratton  oc- 
curring in  the  economy  in  recent,  yean" 
then  previously. 

"There  are  Jobs  being  created,  and  they 
would  have  a  tendency  to  absorb  these 
people.  However,  the  Jobs  may  not  be  cre- 
ated in  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  or  wherever." 
Kosters  said. 

"Independent  of  geographic  location,  even 
If  new  Jobs  are  being  created  it's  not  so 
much  a  question  of  transf  onning  some  indi- 
vidual from  his  more  or  leas  pedestrian  ac- 
counting practkxs  of  an  eariler  age  to  a 
computer  programmer.  .  .  .  The  person 
whose  task  has  become  outmoded  has  to 
find  himself  another  task.  Anything  on  tbe 
horlaon  suggesting  restructuring  of  tbe  pro- 
duction horison  .  .  .  means  there  wOI  be 
some  frlctlonal  unemployment. 

"Some  people  will  hastrally  never  get  on  a 
good  Job  path  again."  Kosters  said.  "There 
will  always  be  some  who  became  good  at  a 
narrow  Job  category  and  become  too  dislUu- 
sioned  at  losing  a  Job  and  never  get  a  hold 
again."* 


DO  VOTERS  COUNT? 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATl  VES 
Thursday,  February  28,  1985 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  lAx.  Speaker,  public 
outcry  about  the  way  this  House  has 
handled— or,    I    should    say    mishan- 
dled—the contested  election  in  Indl- 
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ana's  Eighth  Congressional  District  is 
increasing.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  two  articles 
which  discuss  this  situation. 

First.  I  would  like  to  submit  an  arti- 
cle which  I  authored  and  which  was 
recently  published  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  In  it.  I  di^uss  the  failure  of 
this  body  to  seat  the  duly  elected  rep- 
resentative of  the  men  and  women  of 
Indiana's  Eighth  District.  And  I  also 
discuss  the  unfair  and  discriminatory 
committee  and  subcommittee  ratios 
under  which  we  will  all  be  working 
during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Houston  Post.  Entitled. 
"Do  Voters  Count?"  the  editorial 
urges  this  House  to  put  politics  aside 
and  do  what  is  right.  And  that  is  to 
seat  Rick  Mclntyre  as  the  Congress- 
man from  Indiana's  E^ighth  Congres- 
sional District. 

[From  the  Houston  Post.  Feb.  2f.  19851 
Do  Vonns  Comrr? 

House  Republican  leader  Robert  Michel 
of  Illinois  said  Wednesday  he  will  try  again 
next  week  to  see  that  Richard  Mclntyre  of 
Indiana  is  allowed  to  assume  the  seat  he  ap- 
parently won  last  November.  We  hope  it 
woriu.  It  would  be  about  time. 

In  November  Republican  Mclntyre  won— 
after  corrections  of  mlstabulations— Indi- 
ana's Eighth  Congressional  District  seat  by 
34  votes.  A  subsequent  recount  upped  the 
margin  of  victory  to  more  than  400  votes. 
Yet  the  House  refuses  to  seat  him. 

More  precisely.  House  Democrats,  votins 
along  party  lines,  have  refused  to  seat  him. 
Thus  the  Indiana  district  is  without  a  repre- 
sentative, and  may  remain  so  until  April. 
That  is  when  a  House  task  force  (two  Demo- 
crats and  a  Republican)  is  supposed  to  make 
its  report  on  the  election. 

Mclntyre  has  filed  suit  In  a  Washington 
federal  district  court  against  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  the  House  clerk, 
and  the  331  Democrats  who  voted  against 
seating  him.  It  is  something  he  should  not 
have  had  to  do. 

No  one  is  alleging  fraud  in  Mclntyre's 
election.  The  recount  which  substantially 
increased  his  margin  of  victory  was  conduct- 
ed with  Democratic  election  Judges  in  11  of 
the  district's  15  counties.  Still  Mclntyre  is 
refused  his  seat,  although  both  he  and  his 
Noveml>er  opponent  are  drawing  a  congress- 
man's salary. 

The  recount  hadn't  been  completed  when 
the  House  convened  in  January,  and  both 
Mclntyre  and  the  opponent,  one-term 
Democratic  incumbent  Frank  McCloskey. 
showed  up  to  be  sworn  in.  Even  though 
Mclntyre  was  certified  as  winner  by  the  In- 
diana secretary  of  state,  the  recount  status 
might,  barely,  have  been  reasonable 
grounds  for  not  seating  him.  But  the  re- 
count only  added  to  the  Republican's  win- 
ning margin.  There  is  no  excuse  now. 

The  Constitution  says  each  house  "shall 
be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications"  of  its  members.  It  doesn't 
say  the  House  can  disenfranchise  the  people 
of  a  district  t>ecause  the  election  was  close, 
or  that  the  majority  can  use  a  tight  election 
to  increase  its  strength  no  matter  what  the 
voters'  preference. 

Half  a  million  people  in  Indiana  have  no 
House  representation  while  issues  as  impor- 
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tant  to  them  as  farm  policy  and  income  tax 
reform  are  debated.  Mclntyre's  election  cer- 
tificate should  be  enough  to  seat  him  now. 
The  House,  if  it  really  has  grounds  to  do  so. 
can  investigate  the  election  at  iU  leisure. 

[From  the  Houston  Chionicle.  Feb.  13. 
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Fax*  Is  Faii  .  .  .  Am  This  Isn't  Closs 

(By  Rep.  Jack  Fields) 

The  Democratic  House  leadership  took 
great  pains  last  year  to  explain  to  voters 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of 
compassion  and  fairness— and  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  unfair  and  insensitive  to 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

Obviously,  the  American  people  disagreed 
with  those  claims,  re-electing  President 
Reagan  with  a  historic  mandate,  continuing 
Republican  control  of  the  Senate  and  band- 
ing Republican  congressional  candidates  IS 
additional  seaU  in  the  VA  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

But  as  the  99th  Congress  convened  in  Jan- 
uary, the  Democratic  House  leadership's 
commitment  to  the  ideal  of  fairness  was  put 
to  the  test  and  failed. 

Two  issues  tested  the  House  leadership's 
commitment  to  fairness. 

The  first  was  the  contested  congressional 
race  in  the  8th  district  of  Indiana.  The 
second  was  the  determination  of  party 
ratios  on  key  House  committees  and  sub- 
committees. 

In  the  Indiana  race,  the  House  leadership 
decided  that  the  people  of  Indiana's  8th 
Congressional  District  don't  matter— that 
their  votes  don't  count.  Those  voters  gave 
Republican  challenger  Rick  Mclntyre  a  34- 
vote  victory  on  November  6.  Although 
narrow.  Mclntyre's  victory  was  Just  as  valid 
as  if  he  liad  won  with  the  same  65  percent 
victory  I  enjoyed  that  same  day.  After  two 
mlstabulations  were  ordered  corrected  by  a 
Democratic  Judge  (over  the  objections  aiid. 
later,  outright  refusal  of  a  Democratic  elec- 
tion Judge),  the  Indiana  secretary  of  state 
duly  certified  Mclntyre  as  the  winner. 

But  the  size  of  Mclntyre's  vk^ry  didn't 
satisfy  the  House  leadership  who  asked 
their  Democratic  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  1.  the  first  legislation  of 
the  new  Congress,  giving  the  Democratic- 
controlled  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee, and  not  the  men  and  women  of  Indi- 
ana's 8th  Congressional  District,  the  power 
to  decide  the  wiimer  in  that  race.  On  a 
straight  party-line  vote,  the  measure  passed. 

Since  then,  a  recount  was  set  in  motion. 
with  Democratic  election  judges  presiding  in 
1 1  of  the  district's  15  counties.  That  recount 
increased  Mclntyre's  lead  by  S8I  votes, 
giving  him  an  even  more  substantial  415- 
vote  victory. 

Mclntyre  holds  the  certificate  of  election 
in  the  contest.  Even  the  defeated  Democrat. 
Frank  McCloskey.  alleges  no  fraud  or  other 
wrongdoing.  Mclntyre  won  the  election  on 
Election  Day— and  won  it  again,  by  a  far 
larger  margin,  in  the  recount. 

Today,  knowing  all  of  this,  the  House 
leadership  continues  to  refuse  to  seat  Mcln- 
tyre as  the  duly  elected  congressman  from 
Indiana's  8th  district.  (Mclntyre  Monday 
filed  suit  against  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  aerk  of  the  House  Benjamin  Guth- 
rie and  the  331  DemocraU  who  voted  not  to 
seat  him,  arguing  that  their  actions  have 
vioUted  the  righu  of  the  residenU  of  Indi- 
ana's 8th  Congressional  District.  His  suit. 
fUed  in  federal  district  court  in  Washington. 
asks  that  he  be  seated  pending  a  review  now 
in  progress  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee.) 
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Mclntyre  remains  in  political  purgatory— 
the  choice  of  his  constituents  to  represent 
them,  but  not  allowed  by  the  House  leader- 
ship to  do  so.  Far  worse,  however,  three 
months  after  the  November  elections,  the 
voters  of  Indiana's  8th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict remain  without  a  voice  in  Congress. 

The  second  test  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship's commitment  to  fairness  regards  the 
party  ratios  on  various  key  House  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees. 

In  the  November  8  congressional  elec- 
tions. Democratic  House  candidates  polled 
50.03  percent  of  the  73  million  votes  cast, 
leading  Republican  House  candidates  by 
just  40.000  votes  nationwide.  But  because  of 
partisan  redistricting  schemes  in  a  number 
of  states,  they  were  able  to  win  58.16  per- 
cent of  all  House  seats. 

It's  unfortunate  enough  that  the  wishes 
of  nearly  half  of  all  voters  who  cast  ballots 
for  Congress  last  year  were  accorded  second- 
class  treatment  by  state  legislators  intent  on 
gerrymandering  congressional  districts  for 
partisan  purposes.  But  just  as  imfortunate 
is  the  House  leadership's  refusal  to  provide 
equitable  party  ratios  on  key  House  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees. 

Having  won  50.03  percent  of  the  congres- 
sional votes  cast  in  1084.  and  therefore 
having  won  58.16  percent  of  all  House  seats, 
the  Democrats  decided  to  award  members  of 
their  party  far  greater  representation  on 
key  House  committees  and  subcommittees 
than  their  numbers  justified,  representation 
they  did  not  earn  from  the  American  people 
in  November. 

The  House  Appropriations,  Budget.  Rules, 
and  Ways  and  Means  committees,  more 
than  any  others,  determine  what  legislation 
will  come  to  the  House  floor,  where  taxes 
will  be  raised,  whether  spending  will  be  re- 
duced, whether  the  federal  budget  will  be 
balanced,  etc.  And  it  is  on  those  committees 
that  the  DemocraU  have  most  shamelessly 
"stacked  the  deck."  On  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Democrats  have  given  them- 
selves 61  percent  of  the  seats:  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  60  percent  of  the  seats:  on  the 
Rules  Committee.  69  percent  of  the  seats; 
and  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  64 
percent  of  the  seats. 

The  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, one  of  the  committees  on  which  I 
serve,  is  held  up  as  an  example  of  Democrat- 
ic fairness.  Indeed,  the  full  committee's 
ratio  pretty  well  represenU  the  composition 
of  the  House  as  a  whole  58  percent  Demo- 
cratic and  43  percent  Republican.  But  look- 
ing past  the  full  committee,  to  the  subcom- 
mittees where  most  of  the  work  actually 
gets  done,  one  sees  quite  another  picture. 

The  commerce,  transportation  and  tour- 
ism subcommittee  is  weighted  64  percent 
Democratic.  36  percent  Republican,  as  is  the 
energy  conservation  and  power  subcommit- 
tee. Other  subcommittees,  too.  reflect  nei- 
ther the  partisan  composition  of  the  whole 
House  nor  the  expressed  preferences  of  the 
American  people.  Fossil  and  synthetic  fuels 
is  63  percent  Democratic,  37  percent  Repub- 
lican. Health  and  enviroimient  is  64  percent 
Democratic.  36  percent  Republican.  Over- 
sight and  investigation  is  61  percent  Demo- 
cratic. 39  percent  Republican.  And  telecom- 
munications, consumer  protection  and  fi- 
nance is  weighted  63  percent  Democratic.  37 
percent  Republican. 

Clearly,  these  ratios  spring  not  from  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  but  rather 
from  partisan  political  considerations.  And 
just  as  clearly,  the  underrepresentation  of 
Republicans  in  the  full  House  and  on  key 
House  committees  explains  why  the  Con- 
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gress  hasn't  approved  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  or  a  voluntary  school  prayer 
amendment,  and  why  we  haven't  reduced 
federal  spending. 

The  Democratic  House  leadership's  ac- 
tions raise  serious  doubts  about  its  commit- 
ment to  fairness.* 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK  RESOLUTION 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPORCOON 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  RgPRCSKMTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1985 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  again 
this  year  a  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  week  of  October 
6-12,  1985.  as  "Mental  Illness  Aware- 
ness Week." 

This  resolution  will  help  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  of  mental  ill- 
ness, its  causes  and  effects,  and  will 
help  focus  on  the  many  outstanding 
advances  that  have  been  made  in 
treatment  of  this  disease. 

Last  year's  resolution  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  very  successful  symposium 
on  mental  illness  which  helped  edu- 
cate the  public,  generate  a  consensus 
in  treatment  among  professionals  in 
the  field  and  foster  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
mental  illness. 

Another  symposium  is  being  planned 
for  this  year  as  well.  And  early  passage 
of  this  resolution  will  help  bring  about 
a  very  productive  week. 

Recent  research  has  led  to  a  wide 
array  of  new  and  more  effective  treat- 
ments for  some  of  the  most  incapaci- 
tating forms  of  mental  illness.  These 
treatments  give  mentally  ill  people  ex- 
cellent prospects  for  improvement  and 
recovery. 

Currently,  31  to  41  million  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  clearly  diagnosable 
mental  disorders  involving  significant 
disability  with  respect  to  emplojrment, 
school  attendance,  or  independent 
living.  As  many  as  12  million  children 
suffer  from  mental  illness,  which  im- 
pairs their  development  and  matura- 
tion. The  elderly  are  also  particularly 
vulnerable  to  mental  illness.  All  told, 
mental  illness  costs  our  Nation  $87  bil- 
lion annually  in  health  care  expenses 
and  lost  productivity. 

The  recent  concern  about  the  high 
incidence  of  suicidal  teenagers  also 
points  out  the  importance  of  early  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Almost  33.000  mental  disorder-re- 
lated deaths  occur  each  year,  with  at 
least  29,000  of  these  deaths  attributed 
to  suicides. 

To  turn  this  around  and  make  sure 
people  know  help  is  available,  we  must 
make  everyone  aware  that  there  is 
hope  for  people  affected  by  mental  ill- 
ness. Appropriate  treatment  can  help 
restore  productivity,  reduce  utilization 
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of  other  health  services  and  lessen 
social  dependence.  Scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  is  growing,  giving 
promise  for  even  greater  advances  in 
treatment. 

Mental  health  treatment  can  pro- 
vide an  effective  cost-containment  tool 
as  well  since  treatment  often  results  in 
reduced  utilization  of  more  costly  hos- 
pital, medical,  and  surgical  services.  A 
recent  study  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  found  that  utiliza- 
tion of  medical  and  surgical  services 
dropped  suiywhere  from  5  to  85  per- 
cent following  psychiatric  care. 

In  these  days  of  skyrocketing  health 
care  costs,  when  even  the  most  needed 
health  care  services  are  becoming  leas 
and  less  affordable,  we  can't  afford  to 
overlook  a  way  to  reduce  utilization  of 
high  cost  health  care  servioes. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution.  Thank  you.* 


EQUAL  JUSTICE  AND  THE 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  EMBASSY 
OEMONSTRA'nONS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

opnxmois 

Ilf  THE  BOUSE  OP  RBFBBSBirTATIVES 

Thurtday.  February  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal  Jus- 
tice is  the  ostensible  goal  of  those  who 
have  been  demonstrating  lately  in 
front  of  the  South  African  Embassy. 
But  ironically  enough,  these  demon- 
strations have  highlighted  a  lack  of 
equal  Justice  right  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

For  the  past  10  weeks,  scores  of  anti- 
South  African  activists  have  been 
demonstrating  around,  and  in  many 
instances  within  500  feet,  of  South  Af- 
rica's Embassy.  When  the  protesters 
approach  within  500  feet  of  the  Em- 
bassy, they  are  subject  to  arrest  under 
D.C.  Code  SecUon  22-1115  (a  1938  law 
which  prohibits  attempts  to  "bring 
into  public  odium  any  foreign  govern- 
ment •  •  •  within  500  feet"  of  a  build- 
ing occupied  by  that  foreign  govern- 
ment.) 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  a 
U.S.  Senator,  a  number  of  union  lead- 
ers, and  many  other  individuals  have 
purposefully  violated  this  law  and 
have  been  arrested.  In  each  case,  the 
charges  against  these  individuals  have 
been  dropped. 

On  January  8.  1985.  the  D.C.  Corpo- 
ration Counsel,  Inez  Smith  Reid. 
issued  a  news  release  explaining  here 
reasons  for  dropping  the  charges  in- 
volving the  protesters.  She  stated:  "It 
would  be  untenable  for  •  •  •  (this 
office)  to  prosecute  (those  individuals) 

*  *  *  who  demonstrated  peaceably  to 
call  attention  to  the  gross  injustices 
which  result  from  the  South  African 
policy  of  apartheid."  Reid  also  de- 
clared that  "no  significant  District  of 
Columbia  interest  would  be  served  by 
these  prosecutions." 
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It  is  interesting,  however,  to  com- 
pare Reid's  statements  about  the  pros- 
ecution of  anti-South  African  protest- 
ers with  her  statements  regarding  the 
prosecution  of  individuals  arrested  for 
precisely  the  same  violation  at  the 
Soviet  Emhasny  When  discussing  the 
arrest  of  one  young  man  who  demon- 
strated within  500  feet  of  the  Soviet 
EmtMSsy,  Reid  called  the  state  interest 
in  applying  D.C.  Code  22-1115  "com- 
pelling." She  went  on  to  declare: 

There  is  a  reasonable  nexus  between  dem- 
onstrations designed  to  bring  foreign  gov- 
ernments into  '"public  odium"  or  "Public 
disrepute"  and  the  protection  of  foreign  dip- 
lomats, because  sentiments  In  opposition  to 
the  policies  of  a  forelsn  government  (par- 
ticularly one  with  whom  we  do  not  fre- 
quently agree)  are  more  likely  to  spark  vio- 
lence against  the  representatives  and  prem- 
ises of  that  government  than  demonstra- 
tions in  support  of  the  foreign  nation.  .  .  . 
Even  activities  intended  to  be  peaceful  can 
easily  result  in  confrontation  and  violence 
where  firmly  held  ideals  and  views  are  being 
expressed. .  .  .  The  state  interest  underiying 
23-1115  Is  too  signifk»nt  not  to  provide 
safeguards  against  those  possibilities. 

It  seems  very  odd  to  me  that  the 
state's  Interest  in  prosecuting  demon- 
strators at  the  Soviet  Embassy  is  com- 
pelling, while  there  is  non  concomi- 
tant interest  with  regards  to  demon- 
strations at  the  South  African  Embas- 
sy. Such  a  glaring  inconsistency  is  an 
affront  to  the  concept  of  equal  Justice. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  the  D.C. 
Corporation  Counsel  should  necessari- 
ly prosecute  the  South  African  pro- 
testers, because,  in  my  opinion.  D.C. 
Code  22-1115  may  present  more  fun- 
damental first  amendment  free  speech 
problems,  given  that  it  allows  favor- 
able but  not  negative  or  pejorative 
demonstrations  within  500  feet  of  a 
foreign  embassy.  But  if  the  law  is 
going  to  be  applied,  it  should  be  ap- 
plied in  an  evenhanded  way  or  not  at 
alL  To  prosecute  those  who  protest  in- 
justice at  one  embassy  but  not  those 
whose  purported  goal  is  to  protest  the 
same  thing  at  another  embassy  is 
simply  wrong,  and  we  cannot  sit  idly 
by  while  it  takes  place. 

On  Bfarch  20.  the  appeal  of  Floyd 
Brown  and  WiU  Faron  will  be  heard. 
These  young  men  were  arrested  for 
violating  D.C.  Code  22-1115  at  a  dem- 
onstration at  the  Soviet  Embassy  pro- 
testing the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. These  college  students  were 
thrown  in  Jail,  their  full  bail  was  main- 
tained throughout  their  trials,  com- 
promises were  refused,  and  their  cases 
were  only  advanced  through  a  costly 
appeal  process.  I  believe  that  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  demand  that  this  in- 
justice be  rectified,  so  that  the  words 
"equal  Justice"  don't  sound  quite  so 
hollow.* 
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IN  CELEBRATION  OF  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAT 


UM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  TRC  HODSK  OP  RKPRXSEMTATIVCS 

TTiursday,  February  28, 19SS 

•  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia's Declaration  of  Independence.  On 
February  24.  1918.  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia was  established  as  a  sovereign, 
democratic  nation.  For  22  years,  the 
people  of  Estonia  enjoyed  freedom, 
cultural  progress,  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Today,  the  Esto- 
nian people  continue  their  struggle  to 
regain  the  rights  they  have  been 
denied. 

Unfortunately,  a  now  familiar  but 
sad  story  completes  the  recent  history 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  World  War 
II  not  only  brought  Invasion  from  Nazi 
Germany,  but  also  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Estonian  Republic  was 
forcibly  incorporated  in  to  the  Soviet 
Union  ending  a  brief,  but  shining  era 
of  freedom  for  the  Estonian  people. 

Under  Soviet  occupation  the  people 
of  Estonia  have  been  subject  to  a  cam- 
paign of  persecution  and  Russifica- 
tion.  As  part  of  the  Russlfication  of 
Estonia,  native  Estonians  are  being  re- 
located in  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  same  time,  Russians  are 
being  relocated  in  Estonia,  and  the 
number  of  Russian  troops  stationed 
there  are  being  increased.  The  culture 
and  traditional  values  of  the  Estonian 
people  are  being  undermined.  The  use 
of  the  Estonian  language  is  being  se- 
verely restricted.  The  Russian  lan- 
guage, rather  than  the  Estonian,  is 
being  used  as  the  official  language  of 
government  employment  and  in  the 
schools. 

The  people  of  Estonia  and  their  fam- 
ilies here  in  America,  have  struggled 
unwaiveringly  for  the  day  when  Esto- 
nia will  be  free  again.  In  Estonia,  this 
struggle  often  goes  on  in  the  face  of 
unbelievable  odds.  Estonian  dissidents 
and  religious  believers  are  often  im- 
prisoned for  simply  working  to  make 
certain  that  basic  human  rights  are 
granted  to  all.  Many  of  these  dissi- 
dents have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing humui  rights  violation  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  Soviet  state's 
operation  in  Estonia.  We  must  main- 
tain our  vigilance  and  continue  our 
support  for  the  brave  people  of  Esto- 
nia who  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
people  fighting  for  freedom  around 
the  world.  We  can  never  forget  the 
plight  of  the  Estonian  people  and 
their  struggle  for  a  sovereign  nation.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  in  the  celebrations 
marking  this  special  day  and  pledge 
my  support  to  the  people  of  Estonia.* 
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PHILADELPHIA  NAVAL  YARD 
yiCTIMIZED  BY  ILL-CON- 
CEIVED CUTS 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

opmw  jnsxT 

IK  THX  HOUSS  OP  RSPaXSEirrATITn 

77t«rMfay.  February  28. 1985 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  situation  as  it  Is  unfolding 
in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area. 
It  is  an  urgent  situation  and  one  which 
could  hold  many  ramifications  for  our 
Nation. 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
has  been  responsible  for  saving  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  over  the  past  several 
years.  The  Service  Life  Extension  Pro- 
gram [SLEPl  has  allowed  the  Navy  to 
refurbish,  completely,  several  large 
naval  vessels,  including  aircraft  carri- 
ers, at  far  less  cost  than  could  be  In- 
cuired  by  the  construction  of  new  re- 
placement vessels. 

Although  the  Navy  has  commended 
the  thousands  of  workers  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Yard  for  their  excellent 
and  timely  work  on  many  occasions, 
the  Navy  now  recommends  that  some 
2.700  of  these  workers  be  cut  from 
their  Jobs.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these 
men  and  women  are  my  constituents 
living  Just  across  the  Delaware  River 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey.  Aside  from  the  ethical 
reasons  which  could  be  raised  against 
the  Navy's  harsh  policy  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  success  of  the  8LEP  Pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  American  taxpayer  could  once 
again  bear  the  burden  of  yet  another 
hastily  made,  cost-cutting  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  privUeged 
to  offer  the  Subcommittee  on  Sea- 
power  and  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  a  statement  outUnlng  my 
views  and  the  fears  of  my  constituents. 
It  describes  the  poMible  ramifications 
of  this  new  naval  policy  and  the  poten- 
tial cost  to  our  dticens.* 


LEGISLATION      NECESSARY      TO 

PRESERVE       PROylSIOlW OF 

THE      SECURrmS      INVESTOR 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  p.  DINGELL 

OPMICHnUll 
IH  THX  HOnai  OP  BIPUSXIfTATIVXS 

Thunday,  February  28,  1985 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  necessary 
to  preserve  the  Jurisdictional  provi- 
sions of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970  [8IPA].  Certain  provi- 
sions of  the  recently  enacted  Bank- 
ruptcy Amendments  and  Federal 
Judgeship  Act  of  1984,  Public  Law  98- 
353.  98  Stat.  333;  have  the  unintended 


result  of  rendering  the  removal  provi- 
sion of  SIPA.  If  read  literaUy.  a  nulli- 
ty. 

To  protect  brokerage  firm  clients. 
Congress  created  the  Securities  Inves- 
tor Protection  Corporation.  SIPC  is  an 
insurance  fund  that  provides  each  bro- 
kerage firm  customer  up  to  $500,000  in 
coverage  for  securities  held  by  the 
firm  and  $100,000  for  cash.  All  regis- 
tered broker-dealers  are  mandatory 
members  of  SIPC  and  pay  assessments 
to  support  the  fund  at  a  level  now  set 
at  $300  million.  In  an  emergency. 
SIPC  can  also  draw  up  to  $1  billion 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  through  the 
Sc»ciu1tles  and  Exchange  Commission. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  in 
order  to  preserve  this  important  pro- 
tection. I  urge  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  in  the 
Rbooko  an  explanation  and  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

EXFLAIIATIOIl/JOSTIPICATIOll 

Section  5(bX4)  of  SIPA  now  providea  for 
the  removal  of  the  entire  Uquldaticm  pro- 
ceeding from  the  district  court  "to  the  court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  same  Judicial 
district  having  Jurisdiction  over  cases  under 
UUe  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. "  Recent- 
ly the  Bankruptcy  Amendments  and  Feder- 
al Judgeship  Act  of  1984.  Pub.  L.  No.  M-353. 
96  Stat.  333  ("Bankruptcy  Amendments 
Act")  took  bankruptcy  Jurisdiction  from  the 
bankruptcy  courts  and  gave  It  the  district 
courts,  thus  making  the  removal  provlsiiHi 
under  SEPA.  If  read  IlteraUy.  a  nullity.  The 
amendment  of  section  S(bK4>  will  avoid  this 
problem. 

The  withdrawal  provisions  of  section 
157<d>  of  UUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
could  be  interpreted  to  allow  the  piecemeal 
withdrawal  of  claims  filed  in  a  liquidation 
prooeedlns  and  thereby  play  havoc  with  the 
trustee's  review  of  claims  and  frustrate  the 
Congressional  intent  that  the  SIPA  trustee 
cause  prompt  satisfaction  of  customer 
claims.  Indeed,  since  claims  under  SIPA  can 
be  viewed  as  requiring  consideration  of  both 
UUe  11  and  Utle  15  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  lS7<d)  could  require  district 
court  review  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
ffiainui  in  SIPA  proceedings.  This  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  courts  and  the  claimants. 
The  amendment  of  section  9<bK4)  of  SIPA 
would  avoid  this  problem.  The  withdrawal 
provision  would  permit  the  withdrawal  of 
any  part  of  the  liquidation  proceedinc 
which,  under  applicable  law  other  than  tlUe 
11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  or  SIPA.  re- 
quires trial  by  Jury. 

Section  5(d)  of  SIPA  needs  to  be  amended 
to  allow  SIPC  to  parUcipate  in  SUte  court 
proceedings  which  will  occur  because  newly 
amended  sections  1334(cKl)  and  (2)  of  Utle 
38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  mandate  the 
abstenUon  of  the  district  courts  on  SUte 
law  claims  or  causes  of  action  related  to  a 
case  under  Utle  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Section  10(e)  of  SIPA  needs  to  be  amend- 
ed to  take  Into  account  the  JurlsdicUonal 
changes  caused  by  the  newly  amended  sec- 
tion 1334(a)  of  tiUe  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

The  amendment  of  secUon  16  of  SIPA 
makes  a  technical  conforming  change  only. 


SBCnOH-BY-SSCnOM  SUMMAHY 
SSCTION  1— RKnRKHCS  TO  BAmnOPTCT  JUOCKS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section 
5(b)(4)  of  SIPA  to  carry  out  Congress's  clear 
intention  that  all  questions  arising  in  SIPA 
liquidaUon  proceedings  be  liandled  by  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  rather  than  by  district  Judges. 
See,  H.R.  Rep.  No.  95-746.  95th  Cons..  1st 
Sess.  27  (1977):  8.  Rep.  No.  95-763.  9Sth 
Cong..  3d  Sess.  10  (1978).  The  courts,  too, 
believe  SIPA  liquidation  proceedings  should 
be  before  bankruptcy  Judges.  See.  e.g.  Ex- 
change National  Bank  of  Chicago  v.  Wyatt, 
517  F.2d  453.  458  (3d  Cir.  1975)  ("This  is  the 
kind  business  [overslsht  of  trustee's  review 
of  claims]  for  which  banlcruptcy  Judges 
have  developed  special  expertness  and  ad- 
ministrative skills  and  which  Congress  did 
not  Intend  to  dump  on  already  overbur- 
dened district  courts  without  needed  clerical 
and  other  facilities.").  This  amendment  will 
remove  any  confusion  that  may  exist  over 
the  Jurisdictional  changes  effected  by  the 
Bankruptcy  Amendments  and  Federal  Judi- 
ciary Act  of  1984,  Pub.  L.  No.  98-353.  98 
SUt.  333. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  also  amends  seeUon 
5(bM4)  of  SIPA  by  limiting  the  withdrawal 
powers  of  the  district  courU.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  withdrawal  provisions  of  section 
157(d)  of  UUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
only  the  entire  Uqui(totlon  proceeding  (with 
one  exception)  can  be  withdrawn.  This  will 
avoid  piecemeal  withdrawal  which  could  dis- 
rupt the  liquidation  proceeding,  play  havoc 
with  the  trustee's  review  of  claims,  and  frus- 
trate the  Congressional  intent  that  the 
SIPA  trustee  cause  prompt  satisfaction  to 
clalmanU  by  the  delivery  of  securities  and. 
where  necessary,  funds  advanced  by  SIPC. 
This  section  does  allow  for  withdrawal  of 
any  part  of  the  liquidation  proceedings 
which,  under  applicable  law  other  than  UUe 
11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  or  SIPA.  re- 
quires trial  by  Jury. 
sscnoM  a— sscuxrms  unmroa  raoncnoii 

CORPOBATIOM  PAKTICIPATIOH 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  5(d)  of 
SIPA  by  providing  for  SIPA's  participation 
in  sUte  court  proceedings.  This  amendment 
recognizes  that  more  matters  will  be  heard 
in  SUte  courts  because  newly  amended  sec- 
tions 1334(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Court  mandate  the  abstention 
of  the  district  courts  on  State  law  claims  or 
causes  of  action  related  to  a  case  under  UUe 
11  of  the  United  SUtes  C>>de.  Such  a  provi- 
sion would  not  raise  any  Constitutional 
question  because  "(i]n  enacting  SIPA  Con- 
gress drew  upon  the  commerce  power  and 
the  bankruptcy  power."  ExtAange  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  v.  Wyatt,  517  F.2d  453.  459 
(2d  Cir.  1975). 

SKCnOH  3— XOBISDICnOH  OP  DISTRICT  COUSTS 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  10(e) 
of  SIPA  to  reflect  newly  amended  section 
1334(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

SSCnOR  4— TECRHICAL  AMXHDIfKlIT 

This  section  makes  a  conforming  change 
only. 

Sbcukities  Investor 
Protkctioh  Corporatiom. 
Washington,  DC,  Augiut  9, 1984. 
Re:  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of 

1970. 
Hon.  Jomi  D.  Dikobx. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Rayltum  Houae  Office  Building, 
WaMhington.  DC. 
DiAK  Chaixmaii  Dimgxix:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  request  urgenUy  needed  con- 
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forming  amendments  to  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Act  ( "SIPA").  15  U.S.C. 
1 78aaa  et  seq..  required  by  the  recent  enact- 
ment of  the  Bankruptcy  Amendments  and 
Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1964.  Pub.  L.  96- 
353. 98  SUt.  333  ("Bankruptcy  AmendmenU 
Act").  In  particular,  the  recent  amendments 
conflict  with  the  Jurisdictional  provisions  of 
SIPA  and  may  render  them  meaningless. 

Section  5(bX4)  of  SIPA  92  Stat  2674. 
compUed  at  15  U3.C.  1 76eee<bX4)  and  enti- 
Ued  "Removal  To  Bankruptcy  Court."  pro- 
vides that,  after  the  United  States  District 
Court  issues  a  protective  decree  that  the 
customers  of  a  broker-dealer  are  In  need  of 
protection  under  SIPA  and  appoints  a  trust- 
ee, the  court  must  order  the  removal  of  the 
entire  case  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court: 

.  .  [Tlhe  court  shall  fortJiwith  order 
the  removal  of  the  entire  liquidation  pro- 
ceeding to  the  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  same  Judicial  district  having  Jurisdiction 
over  cases  under  Utle  II  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  latter  court  shall  thereupon  have 
all  of  the  Juriadlctkm.  powers,  and  duties 
conferred  by  this  Act  upon  the  court  to 
which  application  for  the  lasuanoe  of  the 
protective  decree  was  made."  

The  purpose  of  this  provlston  of  SIPA  was 
to  carry  out  Congress'  dear  Intention  that 
all  questions  arising  in  SIPA  liquidation 
proceedings  be  handled  by  the  bankruptcy 
Judges  rather  than  by  the  district  Judges. 
See.  HJt.  Rep.  No.  96-746.  95th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  27  (1977):  &  Rep.  No.  95-763.  96th 
Cong..  2d  Seas.  10  (1976).  The  courts,  too. 
believed  SIPA  liquidation  proceedings 
should  be  before  bankruptcy  Judges.  See. 
e.g.  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago  v. 
Wyatt.  517  F.Sd  453.  456  (Sd  Cir.  1975) 
("This  is  the  kind  of  business  (oversight  of 
trustee's  review  of  claims]  tar  which  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  have  devctoped  special  ex- 
pertness and  admlnlstraUve  Aills  and  which 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  dump  on  already 
overburdened  distriet  oourU  without  needed 
clerical  and  other  facilities."). 

Unfortunately,  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
menU Act  has  changed  bankruptcy  Jurisdic- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  removal 
provision  under  SIPA,  if  read  literally,  a 
nullity.'  Sectam  101  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  Act  amends  section  1334  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Sections 
1334  (a)  and  (b)  now  provkle  the  district 
courts  with  original  and  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  aU  cases  under  UUe  n  and  original 
but  not  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all  dvll 
proceedings  srising  under  tttle  n.  or  arising 
in  or  related  to  eases  under  UUe  IL  Sections 
1334(c)  (1)  snd  (2)  address  the  abstention  of 
the  district  court  on  State  law  claims  or 
causes  of  action.  The  SIPA  removal  provi- 
sion requires  the  district  court  to  order  re- 
moval to  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  over 
cases  under  Utle  n.  Thus,  when  read  in  con- 
Juncticm  with  new  section  1334.  SIPA  di- 
recte  a  district  court  to  "remove"  a  SIPA 
proceeding  to  itseUI  Obviously,  this  is  not 
what  Congress  intatded.  but  wiU  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  considerable  litigation. 

There  is  another  related  problem  caused 
by  the  Bankruptcy  Amendments  Act.  Sec- 
tion 104  thereof  enacte  a  new  chapter  6  of 
tiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  in  that  chapter  are  sec- 
tions 157.  enUUed  "Procedures."  snd  158. 
enUUed  "Appeals."  Section  157(a)  provides 
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■Indeed,  st  least  one  bsnkmptcy  judse.  after 
oompartnc  8IPA'(  removml  provUon  with  the 
Bankruptcy  AmendmenU  Act,  haa  concluded  that 
he  no  lonxer  hai  any  jurisdiction  over  a  SIPA  caae 
removed  to  his  court. 


that  each  district  court  may  provide  that 
any  or  all  esses  under  UUe  11  and  any  or  sll 
proceeding  srising  imder  title  11  or  arising 
in  or  related  to  a  case  under  tttle  11  sbaU  be 
referred  to  the  bankruptcy  Judges  for  the 
district.  SecUon  157(bXl)  provides  that  the 
bankniptey  Judge  may  hear  and  determine 
all  cases  under  tttle  11  and  all  caae  proceed- 
ings arising  under  Utle  11.  or  arising  in  a 
case  under  Utle  11.  referred  under  section 
157(a)  and  may  enter  appropriate  orders 
and  Judgments,  subject  to  secUon  158 
review.  Section  167(d)  provides  that  the  dis- 
trict court  may  withdraw,  in  whole  or  In 
psrt,  any  referred  case  or  proceeding  on  Ita 
own  motkm  or  on  Umdy  matton  of  a  party 
for  cause  shown.  That  section  also  directs 
that,  on  a  timely  motion  of  a  party,  the  dis- 
triet court  shall  withdraw  a  proceeding  if 
the  court  determines  that  reaolutloa  of  the 
proceeding  requires  coosiderstioa  of  both 
Utle  11  snd  other  laws  of  the  United  States 
regulating  organfssttons  or  aettvtties  affect- 
ing interstate  commerce.  Section  158(a) 
grants  sppellate  Jurisdiction  to  the  distriet 
courts  for  final  Judgments,  orders,  and  de- 
creea.  and,  with  leave  of  the  court,  interloc- 
utory onlers  and  decrees,  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  entered  in  cases  and  proceedings  re- 
ferred to  the  bankruptcy  Judges  under  sec- 
tion 157. 

The  withdrawal  provisions  of  section 
157(d)  of  Utle  38  could  be  interpreted  to 
allow  the  piecemeal  withdrawal  of  claims 
filed  in  a  liquidation  pmofeding  and  there- 
by play  havoc  with  the  trustee's  review  of 
claims  and  frustrate  the  Congreasional 
intent  that  the  SIPA  trustee  cause  prompt 
satiaf acttoo  to  claimants  by  the  ddlveiy  of 
securities  and,  where  necessary,  funds  ad- 
vanced by  SIPC.  Indeed,  stnoe  dalms  under 
SIPA  can  be  viewed  as  requiring  consider- 
ation  of  both  title  11  and  Utle  15  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  lS7(d)  could  re- 
quire district  court  review  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  claims  in  SIPA  piuteeilliigs 
This  would  be  disastrous  to  the  courts  and 
the  ClalmanU 

The  problems  (seated  by  new  sections 
1334  and  157  of  UUe  28  can  be  remedied  by 
the  following  amendment  to  section  6(bX4) 
of  SIPA  (exisUng  law  proposed  to  be  omit- 
ted is  endoeed  in  brackeU  new  matter  Is 
italic  snd  existing  law  in  which  no  change 
is  proposed  is  printed  in  romsn): 

"(4)  [Removal]  Referenee  to  Bankruptcy 
[Court] /wipe* 

Upon  the  issuance  of  a  jntitecUve  decree 
and  appointment  of  a  trustee,  or  a  trustee 
and  counsel,  under  this  sectloo.  the  court 
shall  forthwith  [order  the  removal  of]  r^ier 
the  entire  liquklatian  proceeding  to  the 
[court  of  the  United  States  In  the  same  Judi- 
cial] teiiJtnii»fcy  JudgcM  for  Ote  district 
[having  Jurisdiction  over  cases  under  Utle  11 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  latter  court 
shall  thereupon  have  all  of  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  conferred  by  this  Act 
upon  the  court  to  iriiich  application  for  the 
issuance  of  the  protective  decree  was  madel. 
Section  lS7(d)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
Stale*  Code  notwiOuUmding.  the  diatrtct 
court  may  withdraw  the  Uguidation  pro- 
ceeding to  referred,  only  in  its  entlrOy  and 
not  fuMt  in  part,  on  ita  own  motion  or  on 
timOy  motion  of  any  party,  for  cause 
thoiwn. 

The  Bankruptcy  Amendments  Act  necessi- 
tates miscellaneous  other  amendments  to 
SIPA.  Section  5(d)  of  SIPA.  92  Stat.  259. 
compiled  at  15  UJB.C.  i  78eee(d)  and  enUUed 
"SIPC  Partictpation."  provides: 
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"SIPC  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  party  in  in- 
terest as  to  all  matters  arising  in  a  liquida- 
tion proceeding,  with  the  right  to  be  heard 
on  all  such  matters,  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  intervened  with  respect  to  all  such 
matters  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
a  petition  for  such  purpose  had  been  al- 
lowed by  the  court." 

Since  more  matters  will  be  heard  in  State 
courts,  because  newly  amended  sections 
1334(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  title  28  mandate  the 
abstention  of  the  district  courts  on  State 
law  claims  or  causes  of  action  related  to  a 
case  under  title  11.  there  will  be  a  need  to 
provide  for  SIPC's  participation  in  those 
proceedings.  Such  a  provision  would  not 
raise  any  Constitutional  question  because 
"[iln  enacting  SIPA.  Congress  drew  upon 
the  commerce  power  and  the  bankruptcy 
power."  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chica- 
go V.  Wyatt,  917  F.2d  453.  499  (2d  Clr.  1»79). 
Section  5(d)  would  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows  (new  matter  is  Italic  and  existing  law 
in  which  no  change  Is  proposed  Is  printed  in 
roman): 

"SIPC  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  party  in  In- 
terest as  to  all  matters  arising  in  a  liquida- 
tion proceeding  with  the  right  to  be  heard 
on  all  such  matters,  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  intervened  with  respect  to  all  such 
matters  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If 
a  petition  for  such  purpooe  had  been  al- 
lowed by  the  court.  SIPC  may,  on  its  own 
motion,  file  notice  of  it*  appearance  in  any 
pmceeding  held  in  State  court  by  reason  oj 
sections  1334(c)  (li  or  (2>  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  may  thereafter  participate 
as  a  party. " 

Section  l(He)  of  SIPA.  92  SUt.  208  and 
2675.  compiled  at  15  U.S.C.  |  78fff-4(e)  and 
entitled  "Jurisdiction  of  Bankruptcy 
Courts."  provides: 

"After  SIPC  has  published  notice  of  the 
institution  of  a  direct  payment  procedure 
under  this  section,  any  person  aggrieved  by 
any  determination  of  SIPC  with  respect  to 
his  claim  under  subsection  (c)  may.  within 
six  months  following  mailing  by  SIPC  of  its 
determination  with  respect  to  such  claim, 
seek  a  final  adjudication  of  such  claim.  The 
courts  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  cases  under  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  shall  have  original  and  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  for  the 
adjudication  of  such  claim.  Any  such  action 
shall  be  brought  In  the  Judicial  district 
where  the  head  office  of  the  debtor  Is  locat- 
ed. Any  determination  of  the  rights  of  a  cus- 
tomer under  subsection  (c)  shall  not  preju- 
dice any  other  right  or  remedy  of  the  cus- 
tomer against  the  member." 

Since  newly  amended  section  1334(a)  of 
title  2a  grants  original  and  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes.  section  10(e)  and  its  heading  need  to 
be  amended.  Section  KXe)  would  be  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows  (existing  law  propoaed 
to  be  omlted  Is  enclosed  in  brackets,  new 
matter  is  italic  and  existing  law  in  which  no 
change  is  proposed  is  printed  in  roman): 

"(e)  Jurisdiction  of  (Bankruptcy]  Dittriet 
Courts 

"After  SIPC  has  published  notice  of  the 
institution  of  a  direct  payment  procedure 
under  this  section,  any  person  aggrieved  by 
any  determination  of  SIPC  with  respect  to 
his  claim  under  subaectlon  (c)  may.  within 
six  months  following  mailing  by  SIPC  of  its 
determination  with  respect  to  such  claim, 
seek  a  final  adjudication  of  such  claim.  The 
dUtriet  courts  of  the  United  SUtes  (having 
Jurisdiction  over  cases  under  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code!  shall  have  original  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  for 
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the  adjudication  of  such  claim.  Any  such 
action  shall  be  brought  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict where  the  head  office  of  the  debtor  is 
located.  Any  determination  of  the  righU  of 
a  customer  under  subsection  (c)  shall  not 
prejudice  any  other  right  or  remedy  of  the 
customer  against  the  member." 

In  addition,  there  are  two  technical 
amendmenU  which  need  to  l>e  made  to 
SIPA.  Section  l(Kg>.  compiled  at  16  U.S.C. 
i  78fff-4(g>.  makes  cross-reference  to  section 
18(5)  and  16(12).  In  1978.  section  16.  com- 
piled at  15  U.S.C.  178111.  was  amended  in 
part.  92  SUt.  2676,  by  the  deletion  of  sec- 
tion 16(  1 )  and  the  renumbering  of  subpara- 
graphs (2)  through  (19)  to  (1)  through  (14). 
Unfortunately,  the  croaa-referenoe  In  sec- 
tion 10(g)  was  not  also  changed.  We  request 
that  section  10(g)  be  amended  to  refer  to 
sections  16  (4)  and  (11). 

Also,  when  section  16  was  amended.  92 
SUt.  2676.  the  term  "the  Bankruptcy  Act" 
was  not  deleted  as  it  had  been  In  other  sec- 
tions of  SIPA.  We  request  that  the  term 
"the  Banlcruptcy  Act"  be  deleted  and  re- 
placed by  the  phrase  "title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code." 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter, 
please  feel  free  to  call  me  or.  in  my  absence, 
my  Associate  General  Counsel.  Michael  E. 
Don,  to  provide  whatever  aHtitanoe  your 
Committee  counsel  may  request. 
Respectfully, 

TRBODOU  H.  FOCHT. 

Prtaident  and  Qeneral  CounaA. 

SacuRirm  AMD  EzcBAiiai 

Comnssioa. 
Wathington.  DC,  November  Zi,  1M4. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OTfanx.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea, 
WashiHoton.  DC 

Dkak  Mi.  SnutEK  The  SEC  is  pleased  to 
transmit  herewith  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  ("SIPC")  for  the  year  1963. 
Section  ll(cK2)  of  the  Securitlea  Investor 
ProtecUon  Act  of  1970  ("SIPA")  requires 
that  SIPC  submit  lU  Annual  Report  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
that  the  Commission,  in  turn,  transmit  the 
report  to  the  President  and  CongrcH  with 
"such  comment  thereon  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate." 

cusTOMsa  raoTBcnoii  PBOCBiDiiras 

In  1983  SIPC  Initiated  seven  customer 
protection  proceedings  Involvlnc  SIPC  ad- 
vances to  date  of  $46.4  mllUoo.  In  eompari- 
son,  eight  cases  were  commenced  In  1993  In- 
volving SIPC  advances  to  date  of  96.1  mil- 
lion and  ten  cases  were  started  In  1961  In- 
volving SIPC  advances  to  date  of  $66.1  mil- 
lion. An  average  of  five  caaea  per  year  were 
initiated  during  the  period  1976  through 
1980  which  Involve  to  date  SIPC  advances 
averaging  $3.3  million  per  year.  During 
SIPC's  first  five  years.  1971  through  1975. 
an  average  of  33  proceedings  were  com- 
menced each  year. 

SIPC  has  Initiated  eight  customer  protec- 
tion proceedlnga  in  1964  to  date,  which  have 
required  advances  to  date  of  $10J  million. 

One  hundred  slxty-elcht  customer  protec- 
tion proceedings  were  Initiated  from  SIFCs 
inception  on  Decemlier  SO,  1970,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963.  As  of  December  31.  1963,  133 
were  completed.  44  Involved  problem  claims 
and/or  litigation,  and  claims  In  one  were 
being  processed.  Moreover,  at  December  31. 
1963.  except  for  one  small  case,  substsntial- 
ly  all  customer  clatans  had  been  satlsfled  in 
the  18  customer  protection  proceedings 
commenced  during  1963  and  1983. 
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During  the  thirteen  year  period  ending 
December  31.  1963.  SIPC  distributed  for  ac- 
counU  of  customers  cash  and  securities  to- 
taUng  approximately  $497  mUlion.  Of  the 
amount,  approximately  $342  million  came 
from  failed  brokers'  estates  and  $155  million 
from  the  SIPC  Pund. 

riKAIiCIAL  COHDinOII  AMD  ASSnSMSHTS 

The  SIPC  Pund  amounted  to  $174  million 
at  December  31.  1983,  an  increase  of  $1  mil- 
lion from  December  31.  1982.  However,  at 
October  31.  1984.  the  SIPC  Pund  totaled 
$235  miUion. 

Prom  1981  through  1983.  SIPC  advanced 
over  $100  million  from  the  SIPC  Pund  for 
customer  protectitm  proceedings.  The  1983 
liquldaUon  of  BeU  A  Beckwith.  SIPC's  most 
cosUy  case,  has  required  advances  of  over 
$39.3  million  to  date.  The  advances  in  that 
case  reduced  the  SIPC  Pund  below  the  $150 
million  statutory  minimum  aa  April  13. 
1983.  Section  4(d)  of  SIPA  requires  that 
SIPC  access  members  at  the  rate  y«  of  1  per- 
cent per  annum  of  gross  revenues  from  the 
securities  business  if  the  balance  of  the 
Pund  aggregates  less  than  $160  million. 
Therefore,  such  gross  revenue  assessmenU 
were  insUtuted  effecUve  May  1.  1983. 

SIPC's  assessment  by-law  requires  that 
such  assessmente  remain  in  effect  until  the 
SIPC  Board  of  Directors  provides  otherwise. 
The  SIPC  Board  of  Directors  has  reviewed 
the  Pund  level  and  the  question  of  the  dura- 
tion of  such  SIPC  assessments.  As  stated  in 
the  SIPC  Annual  Report,  after  considering 
many  factors.  Including  SIPCs  experience 
with  the  liquidation  of  168  members  over 
the  preceding  13  years,  changes  In  the  secu- 
rities Industry  since  SIPC's  formation,  infla- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  the  maximum  SIPC 
advances  for  the  protection  of  a  customer's 
claim  had  increased  tenfold  since  SIPCs 
formation,  the  SIPC  Board  of  Directors  de- 
cided unanimously  to  keep  the  present  SIPC 
assessment  in  place  until  the  Pund  totals 
$300  million.  Based  on  current  industry  con- 
ditions and  absent  another  costly  liquida- 
tion or  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  number 
of  significant  liquidations.  SIPC  anticipates 
that  the  SIPC  Pund  may  reach  the  $300 
million  level  by  late  1985  or  early  1986. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  commends 

Chairman   Steams,   the   members  of   the 

SIPC  Board  of  Directors  and  SIPC's  staff 

for  their  continued  dedicated  public  service. 

Sincerely. 

JOHK  SJl.  Shad.* 


A  BAN  ON  POLITICAL 
ASSASSINATIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

ornuiioM 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSCNTATIVSS 

Thurzday,  February  28.  1985 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducinc  legislation  today  that  repre- 
sents a  simple  codlf  i<»tlon  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  President's  Executive 
order  hf^wning  ujb.  Oovemment  in- 
volvement in  political  assassinations- 
Executive  Order  12333.  December  4. 
1981.  46  FR59941.  The  reason  for  in- 
troducing this  bill  Is  simple.  An  Ehcecu- 
tive  order  can  be  altered  or  repealed  at 
the  President's  will.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  would  leave  the  responsibility  for 
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establishing  and  altering  this  policy 
up  to  the  Congress. 

The  importance  of  having  a  clear 
policy  in  this  area  came  into  promi- 
nence in  the  fall  of  1984  during  the 
dispute  over  the  CIA's  involvement  in 
the  production  of  a  manual  that 
seemed  to  advocate  the  kidnaping  and 
killing  of  Government  officials  in 
Nicaragua  by  U.S. -backed  guerrillas. 

While  investigations  conducted  by 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee  and 
the  CIA  found  that  the  manual  did 
not  violate  the  President's  Executive 
order  banning  CIA  involvement  in  as- 
sassinations, the  incident  highlights 
the  importance  of  establishing  a  crys- 
tal clear  policy  in  this  area.  The  codlfl-' 
cation  of  the  Executive  order  called 
for  in  this  bill  would  ensure  that  there 
would  be  no  confusion  over  this  policy. 
The  recent  controversy  over  the  CIA 
manual  in  Nicaragua  leaves  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  U.S.  Oovemment  em- 
ployees and  agencies  should  have  no 
involvement  in  assassinations— and 
that  the  policy  should  be  incorporated 
into  law. 

The  bill  includes  the  following  provi- 
sions: Section  1  specifies  that  no  U.S. 
Oovemment  employee  shall  be  in- 
volved in  political  assassinations.  Sec- 
tion 2  forbids  any  U.S.  Government 
agency  from  directing  an  employee  to 
engage  in  assassination.  The  third  sec- 
tion esUblishes  criminal  penalties  for 
anyone  in  violation  of  either  of  the 
first  two  sections.  Finally,  section  4 
calls  for  the  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  to  investigate  any  al- 
legations of  U.S.  involvement  in  assas- 
sinations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  and  (^sponsoring  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  which  will 
establish  in  law  and  clarify  a  policy 
that  should  be  at  the  core  of  our 
Nation— that  there  be  no  U.S.  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  assassinations.* 


STUDENTS  WANT  JUSTICE  AND 
PEACE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  mmsTLVAmA 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion of  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Sch(x>i  of 
Harrisburg.  PA.  celebrated  Catholic 
Schools'  Week  by  participating  In  a 
"World  Justice  and  Peace  March"— 
each  representing  his  or  her  own  views 
by  means  of  posters,  signs,  and  plac- 
ards. 

Nicole  Camplese.  vice  president  of 
the  student  council,  wrote  to  me  to  say 
that  "In  our  classes,  we  study  about 
injustices  throughout  the  world.  In  ad- 
dition, our  students  are  very  con- 
cerned about  nuclear  technology  as  it 
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relates  to  both  peaceful  and  nonpeace- 
ful  purposes.  This  is  especially  true 
since  a  peaceful  future  for  our  genera- 
tion is  almost  totally  dependent  upon 
this  issue." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  refreshing  to 
see  our  young  people  participating  in 
activities  such  as  this,  showing  their 
concem  for  and  interest  in  the  world 
around  them. 

Ms.  Camplese's  closing  paragraph 
sends  the  UJ3.  Congress  a  meaningful 
message:  "You  and  all  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  In  our  prayers.  We 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  strive 
to  make  justice  and  peace  a  greater  re- 
ality in  our  world."* 
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to  demonstrate  to  all  of  America's 
young  people  that  you  can  accomplish 
whatever  you  wish  In  our  great  coun- 
try. 

Finally,  to  the  nay  sayers  and  doom 
preachers,  let  us  continue  to  point  to 
the  positive  potential  of  our  country. 
Let  us  teach  tootherh(xxl  and  hope  for 
all  Americans.  As  we  conclude  the 
celebration  of  Black  History  Month, 
may  Oeorge  Cushlngberry's  life  be  an 
example  of  America's  potential  for  all. 
notwithstanding  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin  and  that  we  can  work 
together  for  a  greater  America.* 


GEORGE  CUSHINGBERRT.  JR. 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OPmCRIOAH 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBESERTATtVES 

Thurtday.  February  28. 198$ 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month.  I'd  like  to  Introduce  all  Ameri- 
cans to  living  black  history  In  our 
great  State  of  Michigan.  My  friend 
George  Cushlngberry,  Jr..  is  the 
youngest  person  ever  elected  to  the 
Michigan  House  of  R^resentatives— 
at  age  21  in  1974.  George,  born  In  the 
projects  of  Royal  Oak  Township  and 
raised  In  Detroit,  is  a  remarkable 
young  man.  While  in  high  school  at 
Cass  Tech  in  Detroit.  George  was  su- 
perior Junior  cadet,  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel in  the  Junior  ROTC  Program.  AU 
City  as  a  first  baseman  for  the  base- 
ball team,  actor  and  producer  of  theat- 
rical performances,  and  president  of 
the  student  body  during  his  senior 
year. 

My  first  experiences  with  George 
were  at  Wayne  State  University  where 
both  of  us  served  on  the  student  facul- 
ty council.  George  also  wrote  a  dally 
column  entitled  "Cush's  Comer"  for 
the  South  End,  the  campus  newspa- 
per. He  also  served  in  various  offices 
for  the  AssoclaUon  of  Bladt  Students. 

During  his  tenure  as  a  member  of 
the  Michigan  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
cieaUve,  hard-woiUng.  dedicated 
public  servant.  He  served  four  terms 
and  during  the  1979-80  session  he  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Agrictdture 
Committee.  His  activities  were  diverse 
in  the  legislature  and  he  is  credited 
with  being  a  key  player  in  most  major 
legislation  affecting  the  State  during 
that  time. 

Defeated  in  a  newly  redrawn  district 
in  1982,  Cushlngberry  has  embarked 
on  a  new  career  as  a  successful  entre- 
preneur and  consultant.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members,  as  we  continue  our  cele- 
bration of  black  Americans  and  their 
contributions  to  American  scxdety. 
George  Cushlngberry's  historical  ac- 
complishments should  be  highlighted 


MILTON  A.  MARKS.  DEAN  OF 
THE  TRAVEL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESXirTATITES 

Thuraday.  February  28.  1985 

•  BCr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  I^>eaker, 
Milton  A.  Blarks,  CTC,  a  resident  of 
my  congressional  district,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  dean  of  the  travel  Industry 
worldwide.  Tomorrow,  on  March  1, 
1985,  he  completes  50  years  as  a  travel 
agent  in  Dayton.  OH.  He  is  president 
of  Marks  Travel  Service.  Inc..  an 
agency  founded  by  his  late  father  IM.. 
Marks  in  1920. 

Marks,  a  certified  travel  counselor, 
served  as  president  of  the  Mid  Ameri- 
can Chi4>ter  of  the  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents  during  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  In  1963.  he  became  president  of 
the  national  group.  In  this  capacity, 
he  m»pointed  a  study  committee  to  in- 
vestigate establishing  educationia 
standards  in  the  travel  industry.  The 
principle  result  of  that  study  was  the 
formation  in  1964  of  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Travel  Agents,  a  nonprofit, 
educational  institution. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  ICTA. 
Maiks  has  provided  strong  leadership, 
first  as  president  and  now  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  its  20  year 
history,  the  ICTA  has  certified  more 
than  5.000  travel  agents.  About  9,000 
candidates  are  currently  studying 
toward  accreditation.  Pnmi  its  head- 
quarters in  Wellesy.  MA.  it  has  pub- 
lished text  books,  sponsored  research, 
and  conducted  management  seminars. 
It  also  Tfw'"^*'™'  a  unique  travel  re- 
search library  as  a  service  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

Martu  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
placing  the  ICTA  executive  manage- 
ment programs  on  campus  at  George 
Washington  University,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, Metropolitan  State  CoUege. 
Michigan  State  University,  and  other 
educational  institutions. 

In  addition  to  his  Involvement  in  the 
travel  industry.  Martas  has  been  active 
in  his  hometown  of  Dasrton  through 
civil  and  religious  activities.  He  has 
served  in  many  leadership  positions, 
ln(duding  as  president  of  the  Jewish 
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Federation  of  Greater  Dayton,  presi- 
dent of  Temple  Israel,  president  of 
Temple  Israel  Foundation,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Dayton  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

In  May  1984,  Marks  was  granted  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  business 
and  industry  from  Metropolitan  State 
College.  Denver.  CO. 

Marks  and  his  late  wife.  Miriam 
Siegel  Marks,  had  three  children: 
Rhona  Marks  Smulian.  of  Princeton. 
NJ:  Richard  A.  Marks  of  Washington, 
DC;  and  Judith  Marks  Cohen,  of  To- 
ronto. Richard  Marks,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  grandfather  and 
father,  is  president  of  MDC  Travel 
here  in  Washington. 

Marks  Is  currently  married  to  Rita 
Zalk  Cline-Marks.  They  reside  in  En- 
glewood.  near  Dajrton.* 
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tivities  to  help  prevent  it.  As  a  nonpar- 
tisan, nonprofit  organization,  it  does 
not  take  sides  politically  but  encour- 
ages its  individuals  to  work  through 
the  democratic  process  to  bring  about 
change. 

As  Peace  Links  has  demonstrated, 
each  of  us  has  an  Important  role  in 
preventing  nuclear  war.  Each  of  us  is 

It  Is  my  hope  that  more  and  more 
citizens  will  be  active  in  changing  the 
direction  and  priorities  of  our  country, 
to  enable  us  to  turn  away  from  weap- 
ons whose  very  existence  threatens 
our  own.* 


PENNSYLVANIA  PEACE  LINKS' 
FIRST  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 


UM 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PBiiraTi.vAif  lA 

m  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPIiaSXIfTATIVCS 

Thursday.  February  28. 1985 
•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania 
chapter  of  Peace  Links  has  just  turned 
1  year  old— and  is  growing. 

Peace  Links,  Women  Against  Nucle- 
ar War.  is  a  grassroots  bipartisan  orga- 
nization representing  the  best  hope 
for  democracy  to  lessen  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war.  Started  only  3  years  ago. 
Peace  Links  now  has  chapters  in  33 
States  and  continues  to  grow.  Growing 
out  of  the  concern  of  several  individ- 
ual Pennsylvania  Peace  Links,  the  or- 
ganization now  has  a  network  of  1.700 
Peace  Links  in  the  State. 

Peace  Links'  message  has  reached 
11.000  Peiuisylvanians  through  educa- 
tional panels,  informal  coffees,  work- 
shops, and  special  events.  A  highlight 
of  their  first  year  was  the  Pittsburgh 
presentation.  "In  Concert  for  Peace." 
conducted  by  Andre  Previn  with  an 
audience  of  3.000. 

Peace  Links  appeals  to  such  a  wide 
range  of  the  public  because  it  is  a  vehi- 
cle for  women  and  men  alike  to  work 
against  the  fear  and  danger  of  annihi- 
lation of  all  life  as  we  know  it  by  nu- 
clear war.  True  awareness  of  such  a 
danger  does  not  come  easily— but  reali- 
ty can  overcome  denial.  The  fact  that 
more  and  more  people  of  conscience 
are  trying  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  should  give  us 
hope. 

Peace  Links  has  broad  appeal  to 
grassroots  people  because  it  placet  its 
greatest  value  on  our  individual  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens.  Peace  links' 
mission  is  to  help  people  think  about 
the  danger  of  ntidear  war  and  lead 
their  families  and  communities  in  ac- 


KEITH  MAINLAND 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


'ATIVSi 


OP  CAUFOUf  lA 
HI  THS  HOU8S  OP 

rwesdoK  February  28, 1985 
•  htr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  oKKUtimlty  to  com- 
mend Keith  Mainland  for  his  exem- 
plary service  to  the  House  Oommittee 
on  Appropriations  upon  his  retirement 
as  staff  director.  Serving  in  the  hon- 
ored and  rare  capacity  •■  (mly  the 
eighth  man  in  such  a  poaitton.  Keith 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  oommittee  through  his  ac- 
cessibility to  the  members  and  staff, 
his  insightful  advice  on  key  and  moat 
often  complex  iasues.  and  through  his 
longstanding  dedication  that  has  kept 
the  committee's  wheels  rolling. 

Keith  represents  the  tm>-notch  pro- 
feasionallsm  that  this  committee  can 
be  proud  of.  Keith  Joined  the  Api»o- 
prlaUons  staff  in  1962.  and.  after  a 
decade  of  outstanding  and  knowledge- 
able service,  was  promoted  to  staff  di- 
rector. Since  then,  he  has  taken  the 
lead  in  guiding  us  through  exhaustive 
sessions  with  his  expertise  on  the 
widest  variety  of  approfviations  issues. 

Although  we  as  memben  of  the 
Committee  on  Approivlations  lammt 
giving  up  our  distinguished  counsel  to 
retirement.  I  am  sure  his  wife  Sandra 
and  children  Kirk  and  Ifarlene  will 
take  advantage  of  the  time  he  can 
spend  with  them  that  he  has  unself- 
ishly given  to  us.  Once  again.  Keith, 
our  deepest  appreciati<»  to  you.* 


FLOUTING  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

HON.  D6Na>WARDS 

opcAUPoainA 
n  THS  BOUSI  OP  BSPBasmTATrvis 

Thurwday,  F^ruary  28, 1985 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  feeling  of  disbelief  and 
deep  concern  ran  through  the  world 
community  of  nations  when  President 
Reagan  ordered  the  United  States  to 
walk  out  of  the  World  Court's  pro- 
ceedings in  Nicaragua's  suit  against 
our  country.  Could  this  betrayal  of  the 
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principle  of  international  law  come 
from  the  nation  primarily  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  this  world  tribunal? 

Hon.  Pcm  W.  Roomo.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  has  commented  on 
this  dismaying  action  by  our  President 
in  a  February  36  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  The  article  is  re- 
printed below: 

PLOumro  bmuiAnoiiAi.  L*w 
(By  Psm  W.  Roddio) 

On  the  weekend  that  President  Ressan 
vowed  to  uphold  the  Constitution  for  hU 
•eoond  tenn  In  offloe,  hla  Administration  de- 
cided to  flout  IntemationAl  law  by  walklnc 
out  of  the  World  Court  proceedings  in  Ni- 
caragua's suit  against  the  United  SUtes  gov- 
ernment. 

This  action  leaves  the  dual  impression 
that  the  US  dare  not  risk  legal  Judgment  of 
the  mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors,  and  that 
our  nation  will  pick  and  choose  when  we 
will  idap  by  the  rules  of  International  law. 

Moreover.  It  represents  a  disconcerting  In- 
sensltivtty  to  this  nation's  historical  com- 
mitment to  the  peaceful  resolution  of  Inter- 
national dtamites.  lU  legacy  will  be  serious 
and  lungits niling  damage  to  the  United 
States'  position  as  champion  of  the  princi- 
ple of  law  and  order  in  International  affairs. 

The  Idea  of  an  International  court  to  re- 
solve dtaputes  among  nations  is  as  American 
as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  secretary  of 
state  prevailed  upon  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference In  1907  to  establish  the  first  inter- 
nattooaljudidal  tribunal. 

Strong  support  for  an  international  tribu- 
nal wmtlnsi^  under  subsequent  Presidents. 
"Kvery  President  since  World  War  1  has  ad- 
vocated the  submission  of  international 
le^  disputes  to  a  Judicial  tribunal."  said 
Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers,  in  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

US  participation  In  an  International  tribu- 
nal took  more  definite  shape  In  IMS  when 
President  Truman,  after  a  ao-to-3  ratifica- 
tion vote  by  the  Senate,  accepted  the  Jurls- 
dlcUon  of  the  newly  established  World 
Court  for  specified  intematkmal  disputes 
Involving  the  United  States  and  any  other 
nation  that  also  agreed  to  automatic  Juris- 
diction of  the  court. 

The  Senate  Fwelgn  Relations  Committee 
report  issued  at  the  time  noted  that  this 
step  was  endorsed  by  a  bipartisan  group 
that  Included  Sens.  Robert  Taft  and  J.  WU- 
11am  Pulbrlght.  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles,  who  concluded,  according  to  the 
report,  that  failure  to  accept  the  court's  Ju-. 
risdictlon  "would  be  interpreted  as  an  elec- 
tion on  our  part  to  rely  on  power  rather 
than  on  reason." 

In  the  M-year  history  of  the  World  Court, 
only  three  other  nations  have  ever  walked 
out  on  a  case,  leaving  the  178  In  the  very  du- 
bious company  of  Iran.  Iceland,  and  Alba- 
nia. Americans  remember  well  the  most 
celebrated  defiance,  when  Iran's  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  ordered  his  lawyers  to  walk  out 
of  the  suit  initiated  by  the  ira  during  the 
American  hostage  crisis. 

Today,  however,  the  Reagan  admlniatra- 
tton  has  turned  the  tables,  setting  an  exam- 
ple that  will  vindicate  the  Ayatollah  and 
anyone  else  wlslilng  to  spurn  the  rule  of 
Uw. 

In  fact,  the  administration's  withdrawal 
three  days  before  Nicaragua  filed  suit  vio- 
lates the  spirit— if  not  the  letter-of  the 
United    States    commitment    to    give    six 
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months'  notice  before  withdrawing  Its  con- 
sent to  World  Court  Jurisdiction.  According 
to  the  1948  Senate  report,  the  six-month  re- 
quirement serves  as  "a  renunciation  of  any 
intention  to  withdraw  our  obligation  in  the 
face  of  a  threatened  legal  proceeding." 

Notwithstanding  our  government's  best 
arguments,  in  November  of  last  year  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  by  a  l&-to-l 
vote,  determined  that  it  did  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  dispute.  The  vote  cannot  be 
explained  as  a  conspiracy  of  unfriendly  na- 
tions. Among  those  who  voted  for  the 
court's  Jurisdiction  were  Jurists  from  a 
number  of  American  allies. 

Today  44  of  159  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  accepted  the  court's  mandato- 
ry Jurisdiction  as  a  means  of  resolving  inter- 
national disputes.  As  one  of  the  traditional 
leaders  in  this  movement,  the  United  States 
gained  respect  and  credibility  in  the  inter- 
national community.  All  of  that  may  have 
evaporated  because  of  our  response  to  the 
Nicaragua  case. 

Indeed.  President  Reagan's  decision  to 
mine  the  waters  of  International  law  may 
well  haimt  us  in  future  yean  when  the 
United  States  seeks  the  benefit  of  the 
World  Court's  adjudication— only  to  have  an 
opposing  nation  walk  out. 

Adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  is  a  basic 
principle  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. We  can  only  undermine  our  credibil- 
ity by  mocking  that  principle  in  the  Interna- 
tional arena.  Whether  right  or  wron.?,  our 
government  will  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  as  long  as  it  abides  by 
the  Uw. 

Only  eleven  years  ago  we  prevented  the 
unraveling  of  our  system  by  a  President 
who  tried  to  place  himself  above  the  law. 
Let  lu  hope  that  history  will  not  record  our 
withdrawal  from  the  World  Court  as  the 
first  sign  of  a  new  arrogance  of  power* 


SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
PANAMA  MERITS  REWARDS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  tLUMOIS 
IN  TH>  HOUSE  OP  RKPaiSSIfTATIVBS 

Thurtday,  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  our 
recently  reinaugurated  President. 
Ronald  Reagan,  was  first  elected,  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  have  been 
encouraged  through  a  variety  of  con- 
structive engagements  to  broaden 
their  political  and  economic  tiase. 
Country  after  country  has  moved  from 
military  rule  to  more  open  and  repre- 
sentative systems.  One  of  these  is  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

Under  newly  elected  President  Nico- 
las Ardito  Barletta,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  striving  to  improve  its 
standard  of  living  in  such  areas  as 
housing,  new  and  refurbished  infra- 
structure, attracting  economic  invest- 
ment with  a  newly  stable  environment, 
and  providing  better  educational  op- 
portimlties. 

Financial  policies  of  previous  Pana- 
manian administrations  have,  as  is  all 
too  common  in  developing  countries, 
essentially  consumed  the  country's 
seed  com.  Until  expansive,  private  in- 
vestment,  and  free  enterprise   have 
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fully  returned,  there  is  a  definite 
crunch  in  many  of  the  country's  pri- 
vate and  public  institutions. 

Developmental  policies  encouraging 
private  solutions,  reducing  the  role  of 
public  employment,  and  encouraging 
individual  initiative  is  the  only  way. 
Panama,  like  El  Salvador,  has  shown 
that  open,  multiparty  elections  can  be 
held.  This  stands  in  stark  contrast  to 
nuuiy  Latin  American  neighbors. 

U.S.  policy  ought  to  be  to  assist  in 
every  prudent  way.  govemment-to- 
govemment.  and  investor-to-entrepre- 
neur. In  this  way.  by  assisting  through 
funds  already  authorized  in  the  fiscal 
year  1985  continuing  resolution  and 
projecting  for  fiscal  year  1986.  we  can 
truly  encourage  the  excellent  success 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  into  the 
future.* 


KEEPING  TRACK  OF  HOW  WE 
SUBSIDIZE  THE  COBOfUNISTS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

ornxnois 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKXSSMTATIVES 

TJiunday,  February  28,  1985 
•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleague's  attention  to 
the  words  of  Soviet  defector  Alduandr 
Solzhenitsyn.  He  has  stated:  "I  think, 
gentlemen,  that  we  should  at  last 
permit  this  socialist  economy  to  prove 
its  superiority.  Let's  aUow  it  to  show 
that  it  is  advanced,  that  it  is  cmmipo- 
tent.  that  it  has  defeated  you.  that  it 
has  overtaken  you.  Let  us  not  inter- 
fere with  it.  Let  us  stop  selling  to  it 
and  giving  it  loans."  If  we  do  this.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn counsels,  "*  *  *  the  Soviet 
economy  will  no  longer  be  aUe  to  deal 
with  everything,  (and)  will  have  to 
reduce  its  milltsiry  preparations  *  *  * 
to  feed  and  clothe  its  own  people.  And 
the  system  will  be  forced  to  relax."  By 
loaning  than  mouey  and  balling  them 
out  in  times  of  economic  crisis,  we  "are 
merely  helping  them  to  rearm  *  *  * 
helping  the  Soviet  police  state." 

Why  we  here  in  America,  but  more 
importantly  we  here  in  Congress, 
failed  to  heed  these  wise  words?  Why 
do  we  continue  to  vote  to  give  money 
to  international  organisations  who  in 
turn  loan  that  money  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  ooim- 
tries?  As  Solzhenitsyn  concludes.  "And 
if  this  sort  of  unity  cannot  be  achieved 
in  the  West,  if,  in  the  frenzied  compe- 
tition of  one  company  with  another 
they  will  continue  to  rush  in  loans  and 
advanced  technology,  if  they  will 
present  earthmoving  equipment  to  our 
gravedlggers,  then  I'm  afraid  that 
Lenin  will  turn  out  to  have  been  right 
The  bourgeoisie  will  sell  us  rope,  and 
then  we  shall  let  the  bourgeoisie  hang 
itself?"  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  q)ending  the  hard-earned 
mmey  of  the  VA.  taxpayers  to  sup- 
port the  totalitarian  states  that  seek 
to  destroy  tis. 
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Today  I  introduced  legislation  that 
will  be  a  first  step  in  cutting  off  the 
flow  of  aid  from  our  country  to  Com- 
munist countries.  This  biU  requires 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
all  extensions  of  credit,  credit  guaran- 
tees, investment  guarantees,  or  grants 
to  any  Communist  country  by  any 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  or  by 
any  international  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 
Aid  from  our  country  winds  up  in 
Communist  countries  not  only  directly 
from  U.S.  agencies,  but  it  is  also  laun- 
dered through  many  more  internation- 
al agencies.  Currently  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  accurate  figures  on  how 
much  the  American  taxpayers  are 
being  forced  to  finance  communism; 
all  we  Imow  is  that  is  in  the  billions  of 
dollan  annually.  These  reports  wiU 
begin  to  show  Ccmgiess.  and  more  im- 
portantly the  American  people.  Just 
how  large  the  problem  is.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  ending  this  su- 
icidal and  dangerous  policy.  To  do  oth- 
erwise is  to  finance  our  own  desttuc- 
Uon.* 


ELECTION  LAW  REFORM 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OPAaXSOPA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKESEHTATtVES 

TTiuraday,  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur  T. 
VanderbQt  once  remarked  that  "Judi- 
cial reform  is  not  sport  for  the  short 
winded."  The  same  can  be  said  for 
electoral  reform.  Ehiring  the  past  sev- 
eral sessions  of  Congress,  numerous 
imwosals  have  been  introduced  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  to 
reform  the  way  we  elect  our  Presi- 
dents and  how  we  finance  our  omgres- 
ai<mal  campaigns.  In  fact.  I  have  been 
the  author  of  many  of  these  legislative 
initiatives.  Yet  in  nearly  8  years,  no 
proposal  has  been  enacted.  I  attribute 
this  taiaction  hi  iMrt  to  the  hi^ily 
charged  and  frequently  partisan  at- 
mo9here  in  which  Congren  opoates. 

This  week  I  Joined  Seiaator  Rudman 
and  introduced  legislation  to  help 
break  this  logjam.  Our  proposal  would 
create  a  bipartisan.  11  person  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  existing  system  of 
congressional  campaign  financing  and 
make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  House  minority 
leader,  the  Smate  majority  leader, 
and  the  Senate  minority  leader  to 
each  appoint  two  Members  to  the 
Commission,  for  a  total  of  eight.  Bach 
of  than  would  be  required  to  choose 
one  sitting  member  of  their  respective 
body  and  one  person  who  is  not  hold- 
ing elective  office. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  na- 
tional chairmen  would  each  appoint 
one  of  the  remaining  three  manbers 
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of  the  Commission.  The  11th  member 
would  be  chosen  Jointly  by  the  Senate 
majority  leader  and  the  Spealcer  of 
the  House. 

After  the  bill  is  enacted,  the  Com- 
mission would  have  one  year  to  study 
the  problem  of  campaign  financing 
and  report  back  to  Congress.  The 
Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
spend  $1  million. 

In  the  area  of  Presidential  primary 
reform.  I  have  introduced  a  second  bill 
to  reform  the  timing  of  Presidential 
primary  caucuses  and  conventions. 
This  bill  would  limit  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  our  national  nominating 
conventions  to  a  period  beginning  the 
second  Tuesday  of  March  and  ending 
the  second  Tuesday  of  June. 

This  bill  does  not  overhaul  the  Presi- 
dential primary  system.  It  does  not 
violate  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  SUtes  and  parties  to  determine 
how  to  select  Presidential  nominees.  It 
would  make  two  small,  but  important 
changes  in  the  way  we  choose  our 
Presidential  nominees.  First,  the  pri- 
mary season  would  be  limited  to  a  spe- 
cific period  of  time,  eliminating  the 
disproportionate  influence  of  a  few 
early  primary  States.  Second,  a  short- 
er primary  season  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  campaign  spending  and  re- 
lieve some  of  the  "boredom  factor"  ex- 
perienced by  many  voters. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  and  actively  supporting 
both  of  these  pieces  of  legislation.* 


KEEP  SECTION  7  OP  THE 
CLAYTON  ACT 


UMI 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  28.  1985 

•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  Commerce  Secretary 
Baldrlge  to  reconsider  and  retract  his 
proposal  to  scrap  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act. 

Section  7— which  prohibits  mergers 
that  would  have  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects—has served  this  Nation  well.  It 
has  protected  consumers  from  the 
dangers  of  monopolistic  enterprises.  It 
has  provided  a  mechanism  for  early 
review  of  proposed  mergers  so  that 
businesses  could  act  with  some  certain- 
ty. And  it  has  supported  an  economic 
system  that  rewards  the  entrepreneur- 
ial spirit. 

Without  section  7,  there  would  be  no 
restraint  on  mergers  that  could  have 
serious  anticompetitive  effects.  And 
every  segment  of  the  economy  would 
pay  the  price.  Taxpayers  would  pay 
the  price  for  extensive  and  expensive 
litigation  after  the  fact.  Consumers 
would  pay  the  price  in  higher  prices 
and  more  limited  market  choices.  Busi- 
nesses would  pay  the  price  in  combat- 
ing   other    companies    with    unfair 
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market  advantages  and  excessive  con- 
trol of  the  market.  And  workers  would 
pay  the  price  in  lost  Jobs. 

Section  7  has  provided,  over  the 
years,  a  hedge  against  the  kind  of  seri- 
ous economic  dislocations  that  can 
occur.  Corporations,  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision to  merge,  are  necessarily  and 
properly  guided  by  the  effect  of  the 
merger  on  their  profitability.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  has  a  broader  man- 
date in  its  review  of  mergers.  It  must 
consider  the  overall  economic  effects. 
That  process  serves  us  all— as  consum- 
ers, shareholders,  and  workers. 

I  hope  that  Secretary  Baldrige  will 
rethink  his  proposal.  It  may  be  bom  of 
a  momentary  frustration  with  a  proc- 
ess that  can  be  time-consiuning.  and 
may  need  revision  in  light  of  changing 
economic  realities.  But  it  is  a  proposal 
that  would  undo  years  of  successful 
oversight,  and  add  nothing  but  new 
uncertainties  and  confusion  to  our 
economy.* 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY  CELEBRATES 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  FOm SYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKBSEKTATIVES 

TTiunday,  February  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1985 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Dauphin  County,  one  of 
the  six  coimties  that  form  the  17th 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  The  citizens 
of  Dauphin  County  are  planning  to 
celebrate  in  grand  style  as  over  150 
events  have  been  planned  for  the  year, 
begiimlng  with  the  official  klckoff  on 
Sunday.  March  4.  1985.  at  the  Dau- 
phin County  Court  House  in  Harris- 
burg.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  brief  history  of  the 
County. 

Prior  to  1785  the  area  that  was  to 
become  Dauphin  County  was  part  of 
the  northern  section  of  Lancaster 
County.  John  Harris.  Sr..  a  trader,  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  white  man  to 
enter  and  settle  this  northern  section 
of  Lancaster  County.  His  son.  John 
Harris,  Jr.,  founded  a  ferry  along  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  named  the 
area  around  his  ferry  Harrisburg.  later 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

On  March  4.  1785.  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  passed  an  act  divid- 
ing Lancaster  County  north  of  the 
Conewago  Creek.  The  northern  sec- 
tion was  named  for  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  Louis  Francois  Xavier.  eldest 
son  of  King  Louis  XVI  of  France  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  From  1786  until 
1791  Harrisburg  was  renamed  Louis- 
burg,  but  when  John  Harris  died  in 
1791,  it  was  once  again  named  Hii^rls- 
burg.  In  1821  the  general  asseiQbly 
further  divided  Dauphin  County  form- 
ing a  third  county.  Lebanon,  from  the 
bottom  right  comer. 
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During  the  early  days  of  our  coun- 
try. Dauphin  County  and  the  Susque- 
hanna River  stood  as  the  gateway  to 
the  west  for  many  of  our  pioneers. 
Young  settlers  from  Lancaster  and 
Reading  would  cross  the  Susquehanna 
at  Harrisburg  on  their  way  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  West.  The  shores  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Harrisburg  area 
were  also  the  sights  for  a  number  of 
forts  and  camps  to  America's  early  sol- 
diers. During  the  Civil  War  Harrisburg 
served  as  one  of  the  major  centers  for 
the  Union  Army.  Camp  Curtin,  located 
in  the  northern  end  of  Harrisburg,  re- 
cruited, drilled,  and  equipped  men 
from  Pennsylvania  and  other  North- 
em  States  before  sending  them  to 
fight  with  the  Union  Army  in  the  East 
and  West.  The  city  also  served  as  a 
supply  depot  for  thousands  of  tons  of 
war  material.  The  body  of  assassinated 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
brought  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives chamber  in  the  capitol  at  Harris- 
burg on  April  21.  1965,  where  he  lay  in 
state  overnight.  Dauphin  County 
again  aided  the  American  cause  in 
1898  when  Camp  Mead  in  Middletown 
housed  a  large  number  of  troops  for 
the  short-lived  Spanish-American 
War. 

By  the  mid-1800's  industry  had  come 
to  the  area  with  the  completion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  mill  in  Steel- 
ton  in  1867.  Not  only  was  the  mlU  the 
first  built  solely  to  produce  steel  but  it 
was  also  the  first  to  produce  steel  rails 
in  the  United  Stetes.  The  steel  mill 
was  taken  over  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  in  1916  and  is  still  in  oper- 
ation today.  In  1905  a  chocolate  facto- 
ry was  completed  in  the  eastern  Dau- 
phin community  of  Derry  Church  by 
Milton  S.  Hershey.  Today  the  factory 
is  one  of  the  Uuvest  chocolate  and 
cocoa  producing  plants  in  the  world 
and  Derry  Church  is  now  known  to 
millions  of  Americans  as  Hershey,  PA. 
or  Chocolatetown.  U.S.A. 

All  of  Dauphin  County— from  Pillow 
in  the  north  to  Royalton  in  the  south, 
from  Millersburg  and  Fairfax  in  the 
west  to  East  Hanover  in  the  east- 
share  in  the  Joy  of  celebrating  our  his- 
tory. 

The  first  200  years  of  Dauphin 
County  have  been  rich  in  history.  The 
citizens  who  have  lived  and  worked 
here  have  made  Dauphin  County  and 
Pennsylvania  a  center  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation.  I  commend  not 
only  those  who  are  organizing  the 
celebration  but  those  who  have  made 
those  years  worthy  of  such  celebra- 
tion.* 


February  28,  1985 


RENEWING  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
CAMP  DAVID 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPORCCOH 
VH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1985 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  President  Mubarak's  visit  to  the 
United  States,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona, [Mr.  McCain.]  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  remind  Egypt  of 
the  enduring  importance  of  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

Each  of  us  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  recent  talks  between  the  parties  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  we  applaud  the 
progress  being  made.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  send  a  strong  signal 
about  the  importance  of  the  Camp 
David  accords.  As  we  watch  the  shut- 
tling between  capitals  and  reports  of 
secret  meetings,  we  must  remain  con- 
sistent and  clear  in  our  support  of 
Camp  David. 

This  legislation  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Egypt  should 
return  its  ambassador  to  Israel,  take 
necessary  steps  to  increase  trade  and 
tourism  and  Israel  and  ^^ke  steps  to 
curb  anti-Semitic  si  ..«men  s  by  Egyp- 
tian officals  in  the  i  "ess. 

Since  the  signing  i<f  the  Camp  David 
accords,  it  appears  that  Egypt's  com- 
mitment has  waned.  For  example. 
President  Mubarak  has  not  allowed 
his  country's  ambassador  to  return  to 
Israel  for  more  than  2  years.  Egypt 
has  not  taken  major  steps  to  increase 
bilateral  trade  and  tourism.  Also, 
there  has  t>een  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  anti-Semitic  statements  by 
Egyptian  officials  in  the  press. 

In  the  subtle  language  of  diplomatic 
maneuvering,  the  recall  of  an  ambas- 
sador is  a  symbolic  decision  which 
causes  participants  to  ask  about 
Egypt's  intention  of  solving  the  re- 
maining problems  between  itself  and 
Israel.  If  one  of  the  instruments  of  di- 
plomacy, namely  an  ambassador,  is 
home  in  Cairo,  how  can  Israel  exiiect 
progress  toward  peace? 

In  spite  of  their  close  proximity,  the 
volume  of  trade  between  the  two  na- 
tions remains  small.  There  is  no  way 
to  measure  the  progress  toward  peace 
that  increased  tourism  can  being  to  re- 
lations between  former  enemies.  But  I 
have  to  believe  it  can  make  a  differ- 
ence in  this  fragile  part  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  increased 
trade  between  nations  serves  to  foster 
an  environment  of  peace.  Israel  has 
made  several  efforts  to  increase  trade 
between  the  two  nations,  but  they 
have  been  met  with  spotty  success. 
Not  only  does  this  infrequent  trade 
continue  to  harm  the  poor  economies 
of  Egypt  and  Israel,  but  it  hurts  the 
forces  for  peace  in  the  respective  na- 
tions. 

I  believe  this  resolution  will  serve  to 
tell  Egypt  that  the  United  States  has 
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not  wavered  in  its  commitment  to  the 
Camp  David  peace  process,  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  showing 
their  strong  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion prior  to  the  arrival  of  President 
Mubarak  in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  appears 
below: 

H.  Con.  Rb.  73 

Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Repreaentativet 
(the  Senate  concurringf.  That  It  is  the  lenae 
of  the  Consren  that,  in  order  to  honor  the 
Camp  David  accords,  the  Oovemment  of 
Egypt  should— 

( 1 )  return  iU  Ambundor  to  Israel. 

(2)  take  necenary  steps  to  increase  trade 
and  tourism  and  Israel,  and 

(3)  take  steps  to  curb  anti-Semitic  state- 
ments.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

OP  WKST  VntGINIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVBS 

TTiursday.  February  28.  1985 
•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  pre- 
viously scheduled  appointments  I  had 
arranged  in  my  comp-essional  district. 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  and  vote  on 
Thursday.  February  21.  and  Monday. 
February  25.  I  missed  rollcall  Nos.  10. 
11.  and  12. 

Had  I  been  able  to  cast  my  vote,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  all  three 
rollcalls. 

I  did  not  leam  of  the  first  two  roll- 
call  votes  untU  I  had  returned  home 
for  the  weekend.  In  checking  previous- 
ly with  Democratic  cloakroom  staff.  I 
learned  there  was  no  indication  of  any 
votes.  Concerning  the  Monday  vote.  I 
felt  it  was  more  Important  to  spend 
the  morning  In  nltro  diaciuwlng  an  em- 
ployees stock  ownership  plan  with  rep- 
resentatives of  a  Republic  Steel  plant 
in  my  district  that  may  be  experienc- 
ing difficulties.  Quite  frankly,  the 
votes  I  missed  were  simply  procedural 
and  addressed  no  substantive  issue.* 
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nomic  development.  In  1925.  Estonia, 
appreciating  the  importance  of  ethnic 
identity,  became  the  first  country  in 
the  world  to  grant  its  minorities  cul- 
tural autonomy  through  Government 
subsidized  ethnic  schools,  theaters, 
and  libraries. 

However,  this  month,  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  the  Republic  of  Estonia's 
Declaration  of  Independence  finds  its 
people  in  Soviet  occupied  Estonia 
gravely  concerned  about  their  future. 
Traditional  Estonian  values  are  being 
eroded.  Many  places  of  worship  have 
been  closed. 

As  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  independence  and  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights,  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia look  to  us.  We  must  provide  lead- 
ership and  guidance  for  this  unyield- 
ing struggle.  Let  us  challenge  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  wherever  and 
whenever  they  occur. 

Our  efforts  today  testify  the  courage 
of  BsUmians  who  share  with  us  the 
hope  that  the  claims  of  political  and 
cultural  bondage  will  some  day  be 
broken  and  the  freedoms  we  cherish 
wiU  be  realized^ 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OPNXW  JiaSST 
IH  THE  HOUSE  O^  REFBBSSMTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1985 

*  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  e7th  anniversa- 
ry of  Estonian  Independence  Day. 

The  world  cannot  remain  half  free 
and  half  enslaved.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  our  minds  that  Estonians  continue 
to  struggle  against  the  repression  of 
their  human  rights.  Never  in  the 
course  of  centuries  have  the  Estonian 
people  lost  their  ardent  desire  for  in- 
dependence. 

During  the  brief  period  of  political 
Independence.  Estonians  enjoyed  cul- 
tural progress,  agricultural  and  eco- 


LITHUANIAN  INDE3>ENDEafCE 
DAY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OPNKW  JBSKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPSESKNTATIVBS 

Tweaday,  February  19. 1985 

*  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am 
pleased  once  asain  to  participate  in 
the  House's  annual  commemoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

This  month  marks  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Lithuania. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  Lith- 
uania is  not  a  hwpy  one.  This  Repub- 
lic, along  with  its  sister  Baltic  States, 
was  barely  entering  its  third  decade  of 
ezistenoe  when  it  found  itself  a  pawn 
in  Nazi-Stalinist  politics.  The  Nazi- 
Soviet  N<m-Aggres8ion  Act  resulted  in 
the  country  being  turned  onx  to  the 
Soviets,  only  later  to  be  followed  by 
brutal  Nazi  occupation.  The  war's 
aftermath  brought  only  further 
sorrow  to  the  Lithuanian  people.  Nad 
repression  was  replaced  onoe  again  by 
Soviet  domination.  Sinoe  that  time  we 
have  seen  persistent  attempts  to  oadi- 
cate  Lithuanian  culture  which  omtin- 
ues  to  this  day.  Besides  deporting 
thousands  of  Lithuanian  dtizais.  the 
Kranlln  has  sought  to  suitress  reli- 
gious freedom,  to  destroy  the  national 
culture,  to  eliminate  the  native  lan- 
guage, and  to  expunge  any  vestige  of 
political  OPPOSitiCHL 

Yet.  the  lithuanlan  people's  9irit 
of  resistence  remains  strong  and  reso- 
lute after  44  years  of  Soviet  oM>res- 
sion.  Rich  in  determinati<m.  these 
people  strive  to  preserve  their  herit- 
age, the  language  and  folkways  so 
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unique  to  Lithuania.  They  look  baclc 
with  pride  on  the  short  22  years  of 
Lithuanian  independence  which  made 
it  the  embodiment  of  an  enlightened 
state.  Civil  liberties  and  home  rule  re- 
turned after  more  than  a  century  of 
repression.  Land  reform  measures 
brought  property  rights  to  the  long 
disenfranchised,  and  culture  flour- 
ished with  new  waves  of  literature, 
music,  and  art. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  never 
acluiowledged  the  illegal  incorporation 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
we  must  continue  to  affirm  our  policy 
of  nonrecognition.  Brave  individuals  in 
that  country  have  held  on  to  their 
identity  and  have  kept  alive  their 
hopes  for  their  freedoms.  We  must 
continue  our  advocacy  until  their  ulti- 
mate freedom  is  secured.* 


H.R.  1035.  FARM  EMERGENCY 
CREDIT  ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  JOHN  L  GROTBERG 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

TTiunday.  February  28, 198S 

•  Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  considered  H.R. 
1035.  "Farm  Emergency  Credit  Act  of 
1985."  As  a  new  Member  of  this  body. 
I  foimd  this  issue,  and  my  decision  on 
how  to  vote  to  be  extremely  complex 
and  difficult.  I  am  alarmed  at  the  au- 
thorization levels  contained  in  the  leg- 
islation, although  I  am  confident  that 
the  final  appropriation  bill  will  be 
more  in  line  with  the  administration's 
position.  I  did  not  seek  election  to  the 
Congress  in  order  to  exacerbate  the  al- 
ready alarming  Federal  budget  deficit 
situation.  But  more  importantly,  I  am 
extremely  concerned  about  the 
present  financial  climate  throughout 
the  farming  regions  of  our  coimtry.  In 
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my  district,  the  14th  District  of  lUi- 
nois.  we  are  blessed  with  some  of  the 
finest  farmland  in  the  world.  But  high 
interest  rates  and  a  depressed  export 
market  have  created  desperate  prob- 
lems for  our  farmers.  I've  talked  with 
many  people  from  the  farm  communi- 
ty—farmers and  their  families,  mem- 
bers of  the  farm  bureau,  bankers  and 
businessmen  who  depend  on  farmers. 
They  do  not  mind  taking  their  share 
of  cuts  in  the  budget,  but  are  dealing 
now  with  an  emergency  situation 
which  requires  emergency  solutions. 

H.R.  1035  was  the  only  legislative  ve- 
hicle available  to  us,  though,  which 
would  allocate  50  percent  of  the  loan 
program  money  to  farmers  now— in 
time  for  planning  for  spring  planting— 
instead  of  waiting  for  disbursement 
after  the  fall  harvest. 

I  voted  for  final  passage  of  H.R.  1035 
so  that  we  could  move  a  bill  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  to  deal  with  this 
difficult  Issue.  It  certainly  was  not  per- 
fect, but  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on 
the  farmers  of  not  only  my  district, 
but  those  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  who  have  given  so  much  of 
themselves  to  sustain  the  prosperity  of 
this,  the  greatest  Nation  on  Earth.* 


CHIEF  ED  DURKIN 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscomni 

Uf  THE  HOOSE  OP  KBPBESEirTATrVES 

Thurtday,  February  28.  1985 

#  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  honor  one  of  my  out- 
standing constituents.  Ed  Durkln  of 
Madison.  WI.  who  today  is  retiring  as 
chief  of  the  Madison  Fire  Department. 
Ed  Durkln  has  faithfully  served  the 
public  for  35  years.  A  lifelong  fire- 
fighter. Ed  was  named  chief  of  the 
Madison    Fire    Department    in    1979. 
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Under  his  leadership,  the  Madison. 
WI.  Fire  Department  is  now  rated  by 
insurance  companies  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  in  the  Nation  in  terms 
of  preventing  lives  and  property  lost 
to  fire  and  other  disasters.  Ed  is  par- 
ticularly proud,  as  we  all  are.  of  this 
enormous  accomplishment. 

Ed  also  is  noted  for  his  determina- 
tion to  actively  recruit  qualified 
women  to  be  firefighters  in  the  BCadi- 
son  Fire  Department.  With  a  total 
force  of  272  members,  the  Madison 
Fire  Department  now  has  13  women 
firefighters.  That  is  more  women  fire- 
fighters than  have  been  hired  by  the 
cities  of  Baltimore.  Boston,  Cleveland. 
Denver,  and  St.  Paul  combined. 

Chief  Durkln's  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  professional  standards 
for  firefighting  and  the  principles  of 
equal  opportunity  has  transformed 
the  Madison  Fire  Department  into  a 
model  for  all  American  fire  depart- 
ments. 

Ed  Durkln  is  also  known  for  his  will- 
ingness to  speak  out  on  a  wide  range 
of  public  issues  well  beyond  the  scope 
of  his  official  duties.  Ed  Is  a  coura- 
geous human  being  who  has  my  admi- 
ration for  the  positions  he  has  taken 
on  controversial  public  issues. 

As  he  retires  at  age  55.  Ed  Durkln 
has  the  gratitude  of  the  Madison  com- 
munity for  his  dedication  to  the  safety 
of  that  community  and  for  his  trul> 
enlightened  leadership.  And  being 
only  55.  perhaps  Ekl  will  choose  to  find 
new  ventures  in  need  of  that  leader- 
ship. As  Ed  said  upon  becoming  fire 
chief:  "The  guy  ahead  of  me  likes  to 
put  oil  on  the  waters.  I  like  to  rock  the 
boat." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ed  Diirkln  is  a  truly 
fine  gentleman,  an  exemplary  public 
servant  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
Madison  community.  I  wish  my  friend. 
Ed.  his  wife.  Winnie,  and  his  family 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead.* 
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SENATE— Jloiuto^  March  4, 1985 

(Legulative  day  of  Monday,  Febnuiry  18, 1985) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previoiis  order. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  PJii. 
TOMORROW 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'elo^  and  5  sec- 
onds ajn.),  the  Senate  reoened.  under 
the  order  of  February  28.  1985.  until 
Tuesday.  March  5. 1985.  at  2  pjn. 


•  This  "bullet"  symlMl  ideadfie*  (tatemena  or  iniertions  wiiicb  are  not  spoken  by  tl»e  Menil>er  on  die  floor. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^oiMtey,  March  4, 1985 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Wrioht]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowlng  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Wasbhiotor,  DC, 
February  28, 1985. 
I  hereby  designmte   the  Honorable  Jm 
WuoHT  to  kct  u  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  March  4. 1985. 

Thomas  P.  07f  mx,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Houte  of  Repretentativea. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Charles  G.  Rice.  Jr.. 
national  chaplain,  the  American 
Legion,  E^piscopal  Diocese  of  Albany. 
NY,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  we  offer  our  grati- 
tude this  day  for  our  continuing  re- 
membrance of  Your  place  in  our  delib- 
erations. From  the  days  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  the  first  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  we  have  called  on 
You  for  help  and  You  have  been  most 
generous  to  this  wonderful  land. 

Once  again  we  come  to  Thee  for 
guidance  as  we  settle  down  to  face  the 
difficulties  of  government  in  this  mul- 
tifaceted  free  society.  As  we  work 
toward  the  resolution  of  our  day-by- 
day  problems  that  effect  our  own  con- 
stituencies, let  us  also  look  to  the 
future  of  all  mankind. 

We  have  the  task  of  offering  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  this  world  the  torch 
of  freedom. 

And  in  the  process  let  us  never 
forget  those  who  paid  that  "Last  full 
measure  of  devotion  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

Let  us  emulate  their  courage  and 
faith.  Amen. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  i^proval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeu«d  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evl- 
denUy  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  202,  nays 
87,  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting 
141.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  231 

TEAS— 303 


THE  JOURNAL 


AddaMM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 
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Messrs.  OXLEY,  LENT,  and  CONTE 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


UNCONDITIONAL  SURRENDER  IN 
THE  WAR  TO  REDUCE  THE 
TRADE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uncle 
Sam  said  "uncle"  to  the  Japanese  auto 
producers  last  week.  The  announce- 
ment that  we  are  not  seeking  renewal 
of  Japanese  import  quotas  is  the 
"Munich"  in  our  struggle  to  force 
Japan  to  drop  trade  barriers  to  Ameri- 
can products. 

The  President  who  speaks  of  Ameri- 
can military  strength  in  the  most 
forceful  terms,  agreed  to  unilateral 
disarmament  in  our  battle  to  force 
Japan  to  open  its  doors  to  American 
goods  and  services.  The  impact  on  the 
American  automobile  industry  will  be 
felt  for  months  to  come  as  auto  work- 
ers are  laid  off  and  plants  are  trans- 
ferred overseas. 

The  losers  in  this  decision  go  beyond 
the  auto  industry:  my  farmers  and 
agrlbusinessmen  in  the  Midwest  will 
still  find  Japanese  doors  closed  to  our 
produce  and  value-added  products. 
Caterpillar  and  Fiat-Allis  will  continue 
to  struggle  in  a  world  marketplace  in 
which  Komatsu  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
an  overvalued  yen. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  President's  lifting  of  import 
quotas  with  Japan,  removing  these 
quotas  without  any  effort  to  help 
American  exporters  is  clearly  an  un- 
conditional surrender  in  our  war  to 
reduce  the  trade  deficit 


about  H.R.  600.  a  bill  that  I  and  170 
cosponsors  have  introduced  to  repeal 
section  ITiKb)  of  the  Tax  Code. 

Section  179  requires  the  taxpayer  to 
keep  voluminous  personal  diaries  to 
justify  legitimate  business  expenses  on 
vehicles  and  other  assets,  all  this 
under  the  heading  of  "Contemporane- 
ous Accounting."  You  know  now  why 
we  are  trjing  to  repeal  contemporane- 
ous accounting. 

First  of  all,  the  uproar  from  the  tax- 
payer has  been  tremendous.  Every 
small  businessman,  farmer,  and  sales- 
man Is  wondering  if  he  were  bom  to 
keep  records  for  the  IRS. 

Second,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is 
not  worth  the  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  IRS  estimates  $105  million  in 
revenues  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
$2  billion.  The  cure  is  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Finally,  the  complexity  of  the  regu- 
lations—more than  70  pages  in  the 
latest  round— shows  IRS  and  Congress 
at  their  worst  and  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  President's  call  for  tax  reform  and 
simplification. 

This  section  cannot  be  revised  or  re- 
formed away.  It  needs  to  be  repealed. 
Cosponsor  H.R.  600.  It  is  the  lead  bill 
and  it  needs  you. 
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CONTEBa»ORANEOUS     ACCOUNT- 
ING MUST  BE  REPEALED 

(BCr.  ROiaOIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2 
months  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  talk 


PRIVILEGES     OF     THE     HOUSE— 
RESOLUTION    TO    SEAT    RICH- 
ARD D.  McINTYRE 
Kir.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  97)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  97 

Whereas  a  certificate  of  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  always  carries 
with  It  the  presumption  that  the  State  elec- 
tion procedures  have  been  timely,  regular, 
and  fairly  implemented:  and 

Whereas  on  January  3,  1985.  RepresenU- 
tive  Jim  Wright  sUted  that  the  House 
should  reject  the  election  certificate  of  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Mclntyre  because  "the  election 
procedures  employed  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
Kressional  District  have  been  neither  timely 
nor  regular,  and  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  with  respect  to  their  fairness";  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
House  Resolution  1,  as  adopted  by  the 
House,  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration appointed  a  task  force  to  act  on  the 
question  of  representation  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana:  and 

Whereas  said  task  force  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  adopted  "Proce- 
dures for  Making  Claims  of  Irregularity" 
and  those  procedures  specified  that  any 
claim  "unrelated  to  the  rules  or  decisions 
that  governed  the  Indiana  recount  of  votes" 
must  be  filed  by  noon  of  February  38,  1985: 
and 

Whereas  no  claims  pursuant  to  the  task 
force  procedures  were  filed:  and 

Whereas  the  presumption  of  the  validity 
and  regularity  of  the  certificate  of  election 
held  by  Richard  D.  Mclntyre  has  not  been 
overcome  by  any  substantial  evidence  or 
claim  of  irregularity:  Now,  therefore  be  it 


Reaolved.  That  the  Speaker  is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Mclntyre. 

Hesoltied,  That  the  question  of  the  Anal 
riaht  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  a  seat  In  the  9»tb 
Congress  Is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjMre.  The 
gentleman  states  a  valid  question  of 
privilege. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Aiicansas  [Mr.  Alczahdbk]. 
MonoM  orrBOD  st  m.  ALxxAiniB 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

pjuojAMDnaBT  maimT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
what  period  of  time  am  I  recognized? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  1  hour  imder 
that  motion,  during  which  time  the 
gentleman  from  Aiicansas  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  ALETXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  minority  wish  time  on  the 
motion?  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  yield  30  minutes  for  purposes  of 
debate  only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Micbkl]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I 
reserve  for  mjrself  the  balance  of  the 
time,  and  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

iii.  Speaker,  the  matter  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  House  today 
on  a  motion  by  the  genUonan  from  D- 
linois  is  a  matter  that  was  decided  pre- 
viously by  this  House,  whereupon  the 
House  referred  the  issue  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

According  to  the  precedents  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman's  resolution  is 
clearly  out  of  order.  In  1860  Uiere  was 
a  contest  over  a  Kentudcy  House  elec- 
tion in  the  case  of  Chrisman  versus 
Anderson  in  the  36th  Congress  in 
1860-61.  The  Committee  on  Elections 
asserted  that  the  action  by  the  State 
election  board  is  not  final  and  conclu- 
sive on  the  House,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  House  in  a  contested  elec- 
tion case  to  go  behind  all  of  the  certifi- 
cates and  to  make  proper  investigation 
to  correct  any  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  the  issuing  of  those  certifi- 
cates, as  the  House  found  in  the  case 
in  Indiana. 

In  the  40th  Congress  in  1867-68.  the 
House  in  the  New  Mexico  election  con- 
test of  Chaves  versus  Clever  refused  to 
accept  the  certification  of  the  dele- 
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gmte-dect  becMne  of  cerUin  irregular- 
iUes  of  the  electloo  in  a  case  that  is 
very  stmHar  to  the  McCloekey-McIn- 
tyre  caae  pendiiic  before  the  Congren. 

Since  the  owtlfication  of  the  dele- 
gate-elect had  been  Impeached  by  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  alleging  and 
fraudulent  voting,  the  House  refused 
to  seat  or  to  swear  either  of  the  claim- 
ants untfl  the  Committee  on  Elections 
conducted  an  appropriate  investiga- 
tion of  the  prima  facie  right  to  that 
seat. 

In  the  4ad  Congress.  1871-73.  there 
were  three  instances  whereby  the 
House  referred  credentials  of  Mem- 
bers-elect to  the  Enections  Committee 
and  did  not  administer  the  oath  to  the 
Members-elect.  The  three  Members- 
elect  were:  First.  3:PM.  Epping  from 
South  Carolina:  second.  R.T.  Daniels 
from  Virginia;  and  third.  Thomas  H. 
Reeves  from  Tennessee.  Also  in  the 
same  Congress,  in  the  Texas  election 
contest  case  of  Whitmore  versus  Hem- 
don,  the  House  refused  to  permit  a 
Member-elect  to  be  sworn  In  until  the 
sufficiency  of  the  credentials  had  been 
examined  by  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions. 

In  the  1877  California  Hoxise  con- 
tested election  case  of  Wigginton 
versus  Pacheo  in  the  45th  Congress. 
1877-79.  the  House  challenged  the  cre- 
dentials of  a  Member-elect  who  was 
asked  to  step  aside  without  taking  the 
oath  of  office  at  the  time  of  the  orga- 
nization of  the  House  although  his 
name  was  on  the  Clerk's  roll.  It  was  al- 
leged that  the  credentials  of  the 
Member-elect  were  based  on  forged  re- 
turns. After  an  investigation,  the 
House  found  that  the  credentials  were 
regular  in  form,  and  the  Member-elect 
was  then  sworn  in. 

The  Mississippi  House  contested 
election  case  of  Chalmers  versus  Man- 
ning in  1884  in  the  48th  Congress, 
1883-85.  involved  another  case  in 
which  the  House  refused  to  seat  either 
party  until  an  appropriate  investiga- 
tion by  the  House  into  the  election 
was  completed.  The  House  in  this  case 
refused  to  administer  the  oath  of 
office  to  any  person  claiming  to  be  a 
Member-elect  while  the  House  was  in- 
vestigating who  was  entitled  to  the 
seat.  After  2  dajrs  of  considerable 
debate,  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
that  referred  all  the  papers  presented 
by  both  parties  to  the  Committee  on 
Elections  and  instructed  it  to  report 
immediately  on  who  was  entitled  to  be 

In  the  20th  century,  there  have  been 
two  significant  cases  prior  to  the  99th 
Congress  in  which  the  House  has  re- 
fused to  permit  either  claimant  to  a 
House  seat  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
when  certified  by  State  officials  as  the 
winner  but  instead  referred  the  dis- 
pute to  its  Election  Committee  for  in- 
vestigation. The  first  case  was  the 
1934  Louisiana.  Kemp,  Sanders  inves- 


tigation in  the  73d  Congress  in  which 
two  persons  claimed  a  congreasional 
seat  after  a  special  election.  One 
claimant  had  a  certificate  of  election 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  attested  to  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  other  had  a  certificate  of 
election  from  a  citizens'  election  com- 
mittee. Since  questions  arose  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  election,  the  House  re- 
ferred the  question  of  the  prima  fade 
right  of  the  claimant  to  a  House  seat 
to  the  Committee  on  Elections  to 
decide  such  questions.  The  committee 
report  concluded  that  the  nomination 
and  election  of  candidate  Kemp  de- 
spite SUte  certification  as  the  winner 
were  illegal  and  void  since  the  voters 
of  the  congressional  district  were  not 
allowed  to  choose  a  candidate  in  the 
method  approved  by  law.  The  report 
further  concluded  that  candidate-elect 
Kemp  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
House. 

The  second  case  involved  the  1961 
Indiana  House  contested  election  case 
in  the  87th  Congress.  1961-82.  of 
Roush  versus  Chambers.  In  the  Roush 
case,  the  Member-elect.  Chambers,  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  asked  to 
stand  aside,  while  other  Members-elect 
were  sworn  in.  despite  a  certification 
from  the  secretary  of  state.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution— House  Resolution 
1,  87th  Congress— was  adopted  by  the 
Hotise: 

Jtesolved.  Thmt  the  question  of  the  right 
of  J.  Edward  Roush  or  George  O.  Cham- 
bera,  from  the  Fifth  Congrenlonal  District 
of  Indiana,  to  a  seat  in  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  when  elected,  and 
said  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers  and  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath  In  relation  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  resolution;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  until  such  committee  shall 
report  upon  and  the  House  decide  the  ques- 
Uon  of  the  right  of  either  J.  Edward  Roush 
or  George  O.  Chambers  to  a  seat  in  the 
E^hty-seventh  Congress,  neither  shall  be 
sworn.  (Congressional  Record,  87th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  VOL  107,  pt  1,  pp.  32-23.) 

According  to  the  Roush  versus 
Chambers  case,  a  certificate  of  elec- 
tion from  the  appropriate  State  officer 
Is  considered  only  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  election  and  may  be  rendered 
ineffective  by  the  House  imder  its 
power  to  Judge  elections  in  its  adop- 
tion of  a  House  resolution  which 
would  refer  the  election  contest  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
without  seating  either  candidate. 
After  an  investigation  of  the  election 
and  a  recoimt  of  the  votes,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  noncertif  led 
candidate.  Roush.  was  the  actual 
winner  and  entitled  to  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  seat  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  before  us 
today  was.  in  addition,  resolved  in  a 
memorandum  opinion  on  March  1  by 
the  UJS.  district  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  Mclntyre 
versus  O'Neill,  whereupon  the  court 


found  as  follows,  and  I  will  read  the 
memorandum.  Mr.  Speaker. 

[UjS.  District  Court  tar  the  District  of 
Columbia,  CivU  Action  No.  86-«38] 

RiCHASB  D.  lIClSTTaS,  ST  AL.,  PUORim  V. 

Thomas  P.  CNsm,  Ja.,  sx  *i 


mif  oaAxmni  onmos 

This  matter  is  before  the  Court  on  defend- 
anU'  motion  to  dismiss,  plaintiffs'  opposi- 
Uon  thereto,  defendanU'  reply  to  plaintiffs' 
opposition,  oral  argument  on  tbe  motion, 
and  the  entire  record  herein.  For  tbe  rea- 
sons set  forth  below,  tbe  Court  grants  de- 
fendants' motion  and  illimlssrs  this  action. 

Plaintiffs  Richard  D.  Mclntyre  and  Ever- 
ett Robertson,  Jr.,  on  February  11.  196S, 
brought  suit  against  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  Democratic  Party  membeis  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.' 
and  three  officers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  Plaintiffs  seek  to  have  the  Court 
iBue  a  permanent  injunction  restraining  all 
defendanU  from  taking  any  action  whlcb 
would  deny  plaintiff  Mclntyre  the  right  to 
be  seated  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Eighth  Congreasional  District  to  tbe  Mtb 
Congress.  Complaint  at  1376(aXA>.  Plain- 
tiffs also  seek  to  have  the  Court  enjoin  de- 
fendant Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  refusing 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  plaintiff 
Mclntyre  as  a  Member  of  the  99th  Con- 
givaa;  enjoin  defendant  Benjamin  J.  Guth- 
rie, Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves. 
from  excluding  plaintiff  Mclntyre  from  an 
office  in  a  Houae  office  building  and  from 
denying  him  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  he  claims  he  is  entitled  as  a 
Member  of  the  99th  Congress;  enjoin  de- 
fendant Jack  Russ.  Sergeant-at-Atms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  refusing  to 
perform  for  plaintiff  Mclntyre  such  duties 
from  servlcea  he  is  allegedly  required  to  per- 
form for  plalntUf;  and  enjoin  defendant 
James  T.  Malloy.  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  from  refusing  to  admit 
plaintiff  Mclntyre  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  purposes  of 
voting  and  addressing  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Complaint  at  ft  27«(3)  (B),  <C).  (D), 
(E). 

Defendants,  in  response  to  plaintiffs'  com- 
plaint, filed  on  February  13.  1986,  a  motion 
to  dismiss  for  lack  of  subject-matter  Juris- 
diction and  failure  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  reUef  can  be  granted  pursuant  to 
Rules  12(bKl)  and  13(bX«)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  respecUvely.* 


<  On  Pebnisry  12.  19S5,  plaintiff!  noticed  a  volun- 
tary illiiiilMil  of  twenty-ilz  defendanU  punuant  to 
Rule  41(a>  of  the  PMeral  Rules  of  CIvU  Procedure. 

•On  February  13.  1986.  defendanU  also  lUed  a 
motion  for  expedited  Khedule,  requeetins  a  prompt 
hearing  on  lU  motion  to  Haoim.  PlalntUtl  did  not 
oppose  thli  motion,  and  the  parties  entered  a  stipu- 
lation as  to  an  expedited  brleflns  and  bearinc 
schedule  to  resolve  the  questions  rataed  In  the 
moUon  to  rtlsinlss. 

On  March  1.  198S.  the  date  of  the  hearint  for  de- 
fendanU' motion  to  H<mii»  plaintiffs  moved  to 
postpone  oral  arsument  on  the  motion.  The  Court 
orally  denied  plaintiffs'  motion,  bellevlns  that  be- 
cause this  matter  Involves  a  challense  to  tbe 
power*  of  the  Bouse  of  RaprssentaUves.  defend- 
anU' motion  to  '«*«'"«—  should  "be  tlven  the  most 
expeditious  treatment  by  (the!  [OourtCs). ..."  See 
r""-~*  V.  United  States  Oenrtcemen's  Fund.  431. 
OB.  Ul.  »11  n.17  (1B75). 


Mianh4,1985 


The  foUoving  sllegstinni  bavs  bs«i  ss- 
rrrtrl  In  rHiWrff***  t«««'«*  » 

On  WuiMHbai  «.  1M4,  Indlsaa's  Btabtb 
riiiiiiMlWMl  OMrlet  bSId  tu  election  for 
Unltsd  States  Rspnssntattve. 

On  r*rPTiTt*rTT  U.  19M.  the  Indisna  Secre- 
tary of  State  oertUied  plaintiff  Mclntyre  as 
the  wtBDsr  of  tbe  election.  Also  on  Decem- 
ber U.  tbe  Indiana  Governor  signed  plain- 
tiff MCIntyre's  certificate  of  election  and 
forwarded  tt  to  defendant  Guthrie. 

On  January  S.  1985,  before  plaintiff  Mcln- 
tyre oooM  be  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Reprawntatives.  tbe  Houae  pssaed 
House  of  Representatives  Resolution 
Number  1  ("Bouse  Re«>lutlon  1").  which 
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"JtesolMd.  That  the  question  of  the  ri^t 
of  Frank  MoCIoskey  or  Richard  Mclntyre  to 
a  seat  In  tbe  Ninety-ninth  Congress  from 
the  Bghth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Aiknlnlstratlon.  when  elected,  and 
nettber  Fkank  MoCIoskey  nor  Richard 
Mclntyre  sbsU  be  sworn  until  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hbiiae  Administration  reports  upon 
and  tbe  House  decides  such  question.  For 
each  day  during  tbe  period  begbming  on  the 
date  on  which  this  resolution  Is  agreed  to 
and  ending  on  the  day  before  tbe  date  on 
which  the  House  decides  such  question. 
Frank  McCloakey  and  Richard  Mclntyre 
shall  each  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  to  a  Member  of  the  House.  For 
the  pCTiod  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to  and  ending  on 
the  date  on  which  the  House  decides  such 
question,  tbe  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  pro- 
vide for  clerical  assistants  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  for  the  case  of  death  or  res- 
Ignatlm  of  a  Member  and  shall  otherwise 
pel  form  full  administrative  functions  with 
respect  to  tbe  Eighth  Congreasional  District 
of  Indiana.  There  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  resolu- 
Uon."  Complaint  at  f  364;  Cong.  Rec.  H4-5 
(daily  ed.  Jan.  3. 1985). 

Tbe  vote  on  House  Resolution  1  was  Teas 
238  to  Nays  177.  The  vote  was  strictly  along 
party  lines. 

Since  the  paasage  of  House  Resolution  1, 
plaintiff  Mclntyre  has  attempted  to  fulfiU 
the  duties  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representottves  but  has  been  prohibited 
from  doing  so. 

On  February  7,  1985.  Blinority  Leader 
Robert  H.  Mksbel  introduced  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Resolution  Number  52  ("House 
Resolution  53")  which  {Mtnrldes: 

"Whereas.  Richard  D.  Mclntyre  won  the 
November  6.  1984.  election  in  the  Eighth 
Congreaakmal  District  of  Indiana  by  34 
votes  according  to  the  certificates  of  elec- 
tion filed  by  the  county  clerks  from  the  Dis- 
trict's 15  coimtles;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Indiana  Secretary  of  State, 
Edwin  J.  SImoox,  acting  in  accordance  with 
his  duties  as  set  forth  In  the  Indiana  Code 
(Ann.  Sec  3-1-26-9),  certified  Richard  D. 


'In  evaluatlns  a  motion  to  dismiss  for  lack  of 
siihjort  msrtm-  Jurisdiction  under  Rule  IKbXl)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  for  failure 
to  state  a  daim  upon  which  relief  can  be  granted 
under  Rule  IXbXS)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU 
Procedure,  the  Court  must  accept  as  true  all  mate- 
rial faeU  alleced  In  the  complaint  See  Seheusr  v. 
Rhodes.  4U  VJB.  Ut.  7M  (lt74>:  Smith  v.  Oross. 
604  F.  M  tta.  •41  nJ  (Mh  car.  197S):  Aaodandan 
De  Reelamantes  v.  United  Mexican  States.  Ml  F. 
Supp.  UM.  1103  (DXt.C.  19e3).  tuSTd.  TU  F.3d  1517 
(D.C.  Clr.  19S4>. 


Mclntyre  as  tbe  Repreaentattve  from  Indi- 
ana's Bghth  Congresrional  DIstrlet;  snd 

"Whereas  tbe  Clerk  of  tbe  House  stated 
on  January  3. 1986  In  opening  tbe  99tta  Con- 
greaa  that  be  bad  "prepared  tbe  official  roQ 
of  the  Representatives-elect''  which  Includ- 
ed Mclntyre's  name.  Tbe  Cletk  stated:  "Cer- 
Ufleates  of  election  covering  the  435  seate  in 
tbe  99tb  Congress  have  been  received  by  tbe 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  namea  of  theae  persona  whose  creden- 
tials show  that  they  were  regularly  elected 
as  Reisresentattves  In  aooordanoe  with  the 
laws  of  tbeir  respective  States  and  of  the 
United  States  wfll  be  csUed."  Mclntyre's 
nsme  was  called  and  be  cast  bis  vote  for 
Robert  H.  Michel  as  Speaker  of  tbe  House 
of  Repreaentatlvea;  and 

"Whereas  tbe  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Jsnusry  3, 1985  voted  in 
House  Resolution  1  not  to  seat  Richard  D. 
Mclntyre  as  Representative  from  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congresaionsl  District  despite  has 
Cslc]  certificate  of  election  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  laws  of  twhikm;  and 

"Whereas  House  Resolution  1  Is  contrary 
to  the  precedente  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  in  that  the  holder  of  a  certificate 
of  election  not  tainted  by  fraud  or  irregular- 
ities has  previously  been  granted  a  prima 
fade  right  to  a  seat  with  the  final  right 
being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administratioh:  and 

"Whereas  Richard  D.  Mclntyre  received 
418  votes  more  tban  Francis  Z.  McCloskey 
In  a  recount  of  the  baUote  cast  In  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District  pursuant  to 
Indiana  Code  (Ann.  Sec.  3-1-27  et  seq.); 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

"JUaolved,  That  the  ^leaker  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Mclntyre. 

"Jtesolved.  That  the  question  of  the  final 
right  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  a  seat  in  the  99th 
Congress  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration."  Complaint  at  1 267, 
Cong.  Rec.  H334  (daily  ed.  Feb.  7, 1985). 

Defendant  Wright  moved  to  refer  Houae 
Resolution  52  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  His  motion  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  221  to  180.  Again,  this  vote  was 
done  along  party  lines  with  aU  221  Teas  cast 
by  Democratic  members  of  the  House.  As  of 
the  date  of  this  opinion,  plaintiff  Mclntyre 
has  not  been  seated  as  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

On  February  11,  plaintiff  Mclntyre  and 
plaintiff  Robertson,  a  registned  voter  in  the 
Eighth  CongjeBlonal  District  of  Indiana, 
filed  suit  in  this  Court.  In  Count  I  of  the 
complaint  plaintiffs  allege  that  the  House 
defendanta  failed  to  follow  due-process  re- 
quiremente  in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment and  of  Article  I,  Section  5,  Clause  1  of 
the  Constitution  by  departing  from  Houae 
precedent  and  failing  to  seat  plaintiff  Mcln- 
tyre. 

Plaintiffs  further  allege  in  Count  H  of  the 
complaint  that  defendants'  failure  to  seat 
plaintiff  Mclntyre  denies  plaintiff  Robert- 
son, and  all  other  citizens  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  association  and  due  proc- 
ess of  law  by  denying  them  their  right  to  be 
represented  in  the  99th  Congress. 
II. 

In  their  motion  to  dismiss  defendants 
argue  that  the  Court  does  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  of  this  case  and 
that  plaintiffs  assert  a  claim  for  which 
relief  cannot  be  granted  because  the  matter 
taivolved  is  a  nonjusticiable  political  ques- 
tion. 


A. /wiadietUm 


Plaintiffs  assert  ss  basis  for  Jorisdtetion  tai 
this  matter,  inter  aUa,  aectlan  U81  al  Title 
28,  United  States  Code.  That  section  pn>- 
vldea:  "Tbe  district  eourte  ataaU  bsve  orlgi- 
nsl  JurisdleUon  of  sll  dvO  setkns  srMng 
under  the  Oonstttutkin.  Uws  or  treaty  of 
tbe  United  States."  28  VB.C.  1 1S8L  There 
can  be  no  diapute  that  ptahitlfW  cause  of 
action  "arislesi  under  tbe  ConstttotlaiL"  Id. 

In  tbe  complaint  plaintiffs  set  forth  three 
constitutional  daims.  alleging  that  defend- 
ante  violated  plaintiffs'  right  to  due  process 
as  protected  by  tbe  fifth  amendment,  and 
righte  to  free  speech  and  aaaodatlon  ss  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment.  They  fur- 
ther allege  that  defendanU  violated  Artide 
I.  Section  5.  Clause  1  of  tbe  Constttutlon 
wbldi  resulted  tai  plaintiff  Mclntyre's  fail- 
ure to  be  seated  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 
"Since  tbe  complaint  plainly  seto  forth  a 
case  arising  under  the  Constitution,  tbe  sub- 
ject matter  is  within  the  federal  Judicial 
power  defined  in  Art.  m.  I  2,  and  so  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  aaaign  to  tbe  Juris- 
dkrtkm  of  the  District  Courts.  Congreas  has 
ezndsed  that  power  tai  [38  VM.C.  i  13311." 
See  Baker  v.  Carr.  369  UJ&  186.  300  (1962). 
Accordingly,  the  Ck>urt  has  subject-matter 
Jurisdiction  over  this  action. 
B.  JiuticiaJrtlitg 

Bferely  because  a  court  has  determined 
that  it  has  Jurisdiction  over  an  actkm.  that 
does  not  end  ite  inquiry  as  to  whether  it 
may  address  tbe  mertts  of  the  case.  A  court 
must  also  determine  whether  tbe  action  is 
Justiciable  or,  more  specifically  with  refer- 
ence to  this  case,  whether  tbe  matter  in- 
volves a  political  question  which  sbouM  not 
be  resolved  by  a  Federal  court.  See  Metz- 
enJbaum  v.  FBRC.  675  F.2d  1282.  1387  (D.C. 
(M.  1982)  ("the  poUtlcal  question  doctrine 
...  is  concerned  with  wheUier  an  issue  is 
'appropriate  for  Judicial  delfberatlan.' "  (d- 
tatlon  omitted)).  "  'In  determining  whether 
a  quesUon  falls  within  [the  poUtical  ques- 
tion] category,  the  appropriateness  under 
our  system  of  government  of  attributing  fi- 
nality to  the  actkm  of  the  political  depart- 
mente  ...  [Is  a]  dominant  oon8lderation[  ].' 
.  .  .  The  nonJustidabUity  of  a  poUtical  ques- 
tion is  primarily  a  function  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers."  Baker  v.  Carr.  369  UJ8.  at 
210  (dUtion  omitted);  see  also  Wright, 
Miller  &  Cotqter,  Federal  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure: Juriediclton  2d  13534.1  ("Political 
question  doctrine  takes  ite  name  from  the 
conduslon  that  in  the  sqiaration  of  federal 
powers,  certain  matters  are  confined  to  the 
political  branches.")  In  analysing  tbe  politi- 
cal questiiHi  doctrine  a  court  must  always  be 
mindful  of  the  oonstituttaial  prtndide  of 
separation  of  powers  between  coordinate 
branches  of  goveramoit. 

On  the  surface  of  any  case  held  to  Involve 
a  poUtical  question  there  must  be  at  least 
one  of  the  following  "formulatlcms":  "a  tez- 
tually  demoiutrable  constitutional  commit- 
ment of  the  issue  to  a  coordinate  poUtical 
department;  or  a  lack  of  Judicially  dlaoover- 
able  and  manageable  standards  for  resolving 
it:  or  the  impooibiUty  of  deciding  without 
an  initial  policy  determination  of  a  kind 
dearly  for  nonjudicial  diacretimi;  or  the  im- 
possibiUty  of  a  court's  imdertaking  inde- 
pendent resolution  without  expressing  lack 
of  the  rewect  due  coordinate  branchea  of 
government;  or  an  unusual  need  for  tmques- 
tloning  adherence  to  a  poUtical  decision  al- 
ready made;  or  the  potentiaUty  of  embar- 
rassment from  multifarious  prtmounoe- 
mento  by  various  departments  on  one  ques- 
Uon." Baker  v.  Carr.  369  UJB.  at  217. 
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The  Court's  prlnclp«I  (oeu*  is  on  the  fint 
criterion  as  set  forth  above:  whether  in  the 
Constitution  there  is  a  "teztually  demon- 
strable oommlttment".  id.,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  gives  it  the  power  to 
deny  Mr.  Mclntyre  a  seat  in  the  House  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  associated  with 
that  pob.Uon. 

In  looking  to  the  Constitution.  Article  I. 
Section  5.  Clause  1  provides:  "jBach  House 
shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Retur  . 
and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers. .  .  ."  n.&  Const.  Art.  I.  1 5.  el.  1.  On 
their  face,  plaintiffs'  claims  do  Involve  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Fur- 
ther, numerous  courts  have  found  specifi- 
cally that  the  Judgment  of  election  to  office 
of  congressmen  resides  within  that  House  of 
Congress.  Rayner  v.  The  Chicaoo  Board  of 
Steetion  Commistionen,  No.  78  C  SI  18,  slip 
op.  (NJ>.  m.  Blar.  U.  1»7»),  ttTTd  mem..  838 
P.3d  1233  (7th  Clr.  1980);  Manion  v.  HoU- 
man.  379  F.3d  843.  845  (7th  Clr.),  cert 
denied.  389  U.S.  978  (1987);  JoHn$on  v.  Ste- 
venson. 170  F.2d  108,  109  (6th  Clr.  1948), 
cert  denied,  336  U.S.  904  (1949V,  Applieation 
of  James.  241  F.  Supp.  858,  880  (8X>Jf.T. 
1905);  Peterson  v.  Sears.  238  F.  Supp.  13.  13 
(NJ3.  Iowa  1984):  Keogh  v.  Homer.  8  F. 
Supp.  933,  934-35  (&D.  m.  1934):  see  also 
McCloskey  v.  Mclntyre,  Nos.  TH  85-7-C.  EV 
85-13-C.  sUp  op.  at  19-20  (S.D.  Ind.  Feb.  7. 
1985)  (appeal  pending).  Cf.  Metzenbaum  v. 
PERC.  875  F.2d  at  1287  (ArUcle  I,  Section  5. 
Clause  3  textually  commits  to  the  Houses  of 
Congress  exclusive  rulemaking  authority  as 
to  "the  Rules  of  .  .  .  Proceedings"  (citation 
omitted)):  VnUiams  v.  Bush.  No.  81-2839, 
sUp  op.  (D.D.C.  Feb.  3.  1982)  ("Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 5,  Clause  3  .  .  .  textually  commits  to 
the  Senate  the  power  to  .  .  .  'expel  a 
member.'"  (citation  omitted)).  Therefore, 
the  issues  which  plaintiffs  seek  to  have  the 
Court  resolve  in  this  action  fall  squarely 
within  a  "textually  demonstrable  constitu- 
tional commitment  of  the  Issue"  to  the 
House  and  makes  It  a  nonjustlflable  politi- 
cal question.  See  Baker  v.  Carr.  389  UdS.  at 
217. 

The  only  remaining  "formulation"  out- 
lined in  Baker  v.  Carr  that  is  relevant  here 
is  whether  a  decision  on  the  merits  In  this 
action  would  result  In  "the  impossibility  of  a 
court's  undertaking  Independent  resolution 
without  expressing  lack  of  respect  due  co- 
ordinate branches  of  government.  *  *  *"  Id 
To  make  an  Inquiry  and  address  the  merits 
of  plaintiffs'  claim  would  surely  demon- 
strate a  lack  of  respect  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, particularly  in  light  of  numer- 
ous decisions  which  have  determined  that  in 
Article  I,  Section  5  of  the  Constitution  rests 
the  dominion  of  each  House  of  Congress  as 
"[Jludge[8l  of  the  Elections,  Returns  and 
Qualifications  of  its  own  Members.  *  *  *" 
U.S.  Const.  Art.  I,  1 5.  d.  2.  Further,  the 
House  has  determined  specifically  how  it 
wishes  to  proceed  In  Judging  the  election  of 
one  of  Its  Members.*  Accordingly,  the  Court 


*  Tiie  reapect  due  a  coordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment !■  not  without  limitations.  Cf.  Barry  t.  United 
SUtea  ex  rel.  C^unnlnsham.  279  VB.  W1  (1939).  U. 
for  example,  the  House  completely  abdicated  its  re- 
sponalbUlUes  as  "[J]udse  of  the  (ellectlons"  and 
this  abdication  faUed  to  be  corrected  by  the  politi- 
cal process,  a  federal  court,  as  the  "department 
[deaisnated]  to  say  what  the  law  Is",  llarbury  v. 
Ifadlaon.  1  Cranch  137,  177  (1803).  could  Interject. 
see  Metaenbaum  v.  FERC,  675  F.Sd  at  1387.  What 
plaintiffs  have  alleged  on  the  face  of  their  com- 
plaint, however,  cannot  be  considered  such  an  abdi- 
cation of  responsibility.  See  infra  at  13-14. 


finds,  that  the  issues  it  is  asked  to  resolve  in 
this  case  are  nonjusticiable  In  that  they  in- 
volve political  questions. 

Although  plaintiffs  do  not  dilute  serious- 
ly the  argument  that  Members  of  the  House 
have  the  express  authority  to  "Judge"  the 
election  of  its  Members,  they  claim  that  the 
House  must  make  this  determination  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Constitution.  Plaintiffs 
contend  that  if,  when  Judging  the  election 
of  one  of  its  Members,  the  House  violates 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment or  the  freedom  of  speech  and  associa- 
tion provisions  of  the  first  amendment. 
those  violations  must  be  able  to  be  redressed 
in  Federal  court  The  Court  disagrees  with 
plamuf fs'  assertions. 

The  very  nature  of  the  political  question 
doctrine  demands  that  a  court  abstain  from 
interfering  with  a  coordinate  branch  of  gov- 
ernment whose  responsibility  It  Is  to  make 
lndep«ident  political  choices.  The  doctrine 
demands  that  a  court  not  immerse  itself  in  a 
poUtlcal  matter  which  is  principally  in  the 
dominion  of  a  political  branch  of  govern- 
ment. Although  plaintiffs  have  alleged  con- 
stitutional violations,  the  Court,  in  asstasing 
these  claims,  must  balance  the  strong  insti- 
tutional interests  of  separation  of  powers 
against  the  alleged  constitutional  depriva- 
tions. If  the  Court  were  to  addre«  the 
meriU  of  plaintiffs'  claim,  it  would,  in 
effect,  be  substituting  iU  Judgment  for  that 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Court 
cannot  and  should  not  make  that  determi- 
nation. 

Further,  plaintiffs'  due  process  claims 
cannot  withstand  minimal  scrutiny.  Surely, 
the  only  due  process  which  plaintiff  Mcln- 
tyre Is  due.  Is  that  which  is  provided  by  the 
House  as  '[JludgeCs]  of  the  (ellecUons  *  *  * 
of  iU  own  Members."  X3S.  Const.  Art  I,  i  5, 
d.  l.» 

In  addressing  the  first  amciidment  claim, 
the  Court  concludes  that  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  House  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  the  election  of  one  of  its  Members 
without  some  temporary  deprivation  of  first 
amendment  rights.  As  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Barry  v.  United  States  ex  rel  Cunnitufiuim. 
379  U.S.  597  (1929)  noted  in  addressing  the 
"eqiuU  representation"  clause  found  in  Arti- 
cle 5  of  the  Constitution,  "the  temporary 
deprivation  of  equal  representation  which 
results  from  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
seat  a  member  pending  inquiry  as  to  his 
election  or  qualifications  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  exercise  of  constitution- 
al power."  Id.  at  818. 

The  Court  miut  also  look  at  this  case 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  How  can,  it 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  making  a  decision  in  an  area 
which  has  been  q>eclflcally  designated  by 
the  Constitution  as  a  political  question? 
Certainly.  poUtlcal  arguments  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  political  arena.  Here  lies  the  es- 
sence of  the  political  question  doctrine. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  the  Court 
cannot  Interject  itself  into  a  matter  which  is 


within  the  primary  dominion  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Judse  the  election  of 
its  Members. 

Accordingly,  the  Court  must  disralas  this 
case  for  faflure  to  state  a  claim  upon  relief 
can  be  granted. 
An  apprcpriate  onto  is  attached. 

Jtrm  U  Oroii, 
VJS.  DisMet  Jvdge. 

Dated:  March  1. 1986. 

[VS.  DlEtriet  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Civil  Action  No.  86-6381 

RicHABS  D.  Mclums,  R  AL..  putimim  v. 
Thoius  p.  O'Nsnx,  Ja..  it  al.,  i 


■The  Court  notes  In  passtns  that  the  Supreme 
C:ourt  in  Barry  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Cun- 
ningham, 378  U.8.  S97  sUted  that  "(wlbether. 
pending  this  adjudication,  the  credentials  should  be 
accepted,  the  oath  administered,  and  the  full  right 
accorded  to  participate  In  the  bualneas  of  the 
Senate,  was  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Senate.  This  has  been  the  practical  construction  of 
the  power  by  both  Houses  of  Coogrea.  .  .  ."  Id.  at 
614-15  (footnote  omitted).  The  Supreme  Court  ap- 
parently believed  that  whatever  a  Bouse  of  Con- 
gress decides  as  the  appropriate  process  for  deter- 
mining the  election  of  Its  Members.  psHCS  Consti- 
tutional muster. 


Upon  oonslderatlon  of  defendants'  motion 
to  Mw^imm  plaintiffs'  opposition  thereto,  de- 
fendants' reply  to  plaintiffs'  opposition,  oral 
argument  on  the  motion,  and  the  entire 
record  herein,  it  is  by  the  Court  this  1st  day 
of  March  1965, 

Ordered  that  defendants'  motion  to  dis- 
miss is  granted. 

JumUOuBi, 
V.S.  District  Jwdae. 

D  1240 

PSILUimiTABT  DI«UIBT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Indeed  I  will 
jrleld.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  correct  that  the 
gentleman  must  address  himself  to  the 
resolution  that  is  before  the  House, 
and  addressing  district  court  matters 
that  are  outside  the  ability  of  this 
House  to  make  decisions  would  not  be 
addresdng  itself  specifically  to  the  res- 
olution at  hand? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  must  rule  that  if  a  court  pro- 
ceeding relates  to  a  matter  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Chamber,  then  it  is  not 
out  of  order  to  make  reference  to  the 
court's  findings  and  related  matter 
during  debate  on  the  motion  to  refer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

D  1250 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  that  I  have  not  consumed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  con- 
sumed 20  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  IlUnois  itSx. 
Michel]  is  entitled  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  just  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  recite 
the  lengthy  court  decision.  I  should 
advise  Members  this,  of  course,  is 
nothing  unique  and  unprecedented, 
because  in  other  cases  that  have  been 
brought  before  the  court  we  have  had 
the  court  say  in  similar  language  that 
they  wanted  to  frankly  wash  their 


hands  of  the  whole  thing,  that  under 
the  Constitution  we  are  the  Judge  of 
our  own  Members  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  legislative  realm. 

We  accept  that  and  I  always  have. 
The  point  is  that  when  it  is  our  Jtidg- 
ment  call,  it  ought  to  be  a  good  one. 
the  right  one. 

Now.  as  most  Members  of  this  House 
know.  I  guess  this  is  not  normally  my 
style  of  operating  in  any  kind  of  legis- 
lative way  with  probably  as  little 
notice  as  you  all  have  had:  but  every 
day  that  goes  by  makes  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  me  personally  to 
aooept  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  are  not  rep- 
resented In  this  Chamber  or  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  that  elecUon  that  took 
place  back  on  November  6. 

This  whole  question  of  whether  Mr. 
Mclntyre  ought  to  be  seated  provision- 
ally has  been  handled,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, in  a  very  shoddy,  shoot-from- 
the-hip-parUsan  manner.  It  seems  as 
though  strategy  has  been  dictated  ex- 
clusively by  the  Democratic  campaign 
committee  without  any  regard  for 
House  rules  and  procedures  or  our  role 
in  that  delicate  constitutional  balance 
between  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
and  the  responsibilities  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  MICHEL  I  yield  to  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  I  have  known  the  gen- 
tleman close  on  to  30  years.  I  have  ad- 
mired and  still  admire  and  respect 
him. 

It  has  been  the  customary  procedure 
in  this  House  for  the  minority  leader 
to  get  up,  ask  for  time  and  ask  for  the 
schedule.  That  he  did  in  the  usual 
manner. 

He  was  informed  by  the  majority 
leader  that  on  Monday  there  would  be 
a  pro  forma  session,  which  means  to 
all  of  the  Members  no  formal  business, 
and  so  the  Members  can  spend  the  day 
in  their  offices  or  a  day  on  business  or 
a  day  out  of  town,  anticipating  that 
there  will  be  no  vote. 

I  am  shocked  at  the  leadership  on 
the  Republican  side  that  they  should 
undertake  to  do  what  they  are  at- 
tempting to  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  IDCBEL.  Well,  the  Speaker  is 
entitled  to  tUs  own  opinion  and  as  I 
say.  it  is  rather  unique  for  this  gentle- 
man to  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  has  been  han- 
dled. 

Frankly,  I  did  not  get  any  notice  on 
opening  day  what  was  going  to  be 
t^tking  place,  as  normally  would  have 
been  the  procedure  for  the  majority  to 
advise  the  minority  leader  that  this 
would  be  the  action  of  the  day. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  We  called  nothing  on 
opening  day  that  was  not  customary 
on  opening  day. 

Mr.  BaCHEL  Tes,  but  I  will  tell 
you.  if  you  want  to  talk  about  im- 
pUed 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  This  is  not  custom 
that  is  going  on  at  this  particular  time. 

I  Just  feel  sorry  for  the  gentleman. 
To  me  it  seems  as  though  his  heart 
cannot  be  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  be- 
cause I  know  what  he  thinlu  of  the 
Members  of  the  body  and  the  body 
itself. 

P  1300 
Mr.  MICHEL  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  Congress,  we 
found  ourselves,  in  my  Judgment,  leg- 
islating in  the  dark  on  this  issue.  As  I 
said,  without  any  advance  notice  and 
only  the  advance  warning  we  got 
frankly  from  the  press  of  what  was 
going  to  be  taking  place.  What  we 
have  done  this  far  to  Rick  Mclntyre 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  has  been  wrong,  and 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  make  it  right. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  whether  it  is  wrong,  do 
two  wrong8  make  a  right?  Do  you 
mean  that,  in  your  Judgment  this  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  MICHEL  BCr.  Speaker,  we  on 
the  minority  side  simply  cannot  stand 
by  and  wait  for  the  nujority  in  this 
House  to  find  a  way  to  seat  someone 
else  other  than  one  duly  elected  under 
Indiana  law,  out  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. 

And  frankly  we  had  a  conference 
last  week:  there  were  several  resolu- 
tions passed:  we  had  publicly  declared 
after  that  conference  that  we  would 
hold  in  our  pocket  at  any  time  a  reso- 
lution to  again  make  a  run  on  this 
issue. 

The  point  is  that  on  opening  day  the 
motion  was  not  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntsre. 
Then  we  had  a  motion  to  refer  that 
matter. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  On  that  particular 
matter,  Mr.  Leader,  you  came  to  my 
office,  and  I  gave  you  exactly  what 
was  going  to  happen  with  regards  to 
that  seat.  Tou  knew  within  24  hours 
before.  Tou  and  I  sat  together  and 
went  over  the  whole  schedule,  and  I 
gave  you  at  the  time  what  you  could 
anticipate.  We  did  not  pull  anything 
out  of  the  dark  on  you. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  to 
differ  with  you  on  the  time  of  the  ad- 
vance warning  that  I  got,  with  respect 
to  opening  day. 

What  we  simply  want  is  a  straight 
up-and-down  vote  on  the  seating  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  We  have 
been  going  around— you  know.  It  Is  not 
to  seat  or  to  defer,  or  to  refer,  and  all 
we  want  is  simply  a  straight  up-or- 
down  vote  on  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  was  duly  elected, 
now  by  418  votes,  ought  to  be  seated. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  You  mean  you  want  a 
vote  when  you  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  others  who  do  not  anticipate  that 
there  is  a  vote? 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  not  all  Members 
on  your  side 


Mr.  O'NEILL  Listen.  I  understand 
the  pressure  that  the  gentleman  is 
going  under. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  Would  the  minori- 
ty leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  House  that  on  Thursday,  there 
was  a  colloquy  between  the  Republi- 
can whip  and  the  Democratic  whip 
over  the  schedule,  at  which  time  the 
Republican  whip,  the  minority  whip, 
pointed  out  that  they  should  expect 
votes  on  Monday  and  Wednesday. 

If  you  will  consult  the  record,  you 
will  find  that  that  is  true.  Now.  we 
cannot  be  responsible  for  people  not 
listening  to  colloquy.  So  I  would  tell 
the  minority  leader  that  that  did  take 
place  on  this  floor,  and  the  gentleman 
certainly  should  not  have  his  motives 
imptigned  imder  any  circumstances 
when  this  in  fact  is  in  the  record  and 
did  take  place  here. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  setting  the  record  straight. 

I  simply  want  to  say  again  in  reading 
one  of  the  sections  of  our  resolution 
today.  Whereas  the  said  task  force  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion adopted  "Procedures  for  making 
claims  of  irregularity"  and  those  pro- 
cedures specified  that  any  claim  unre- 
lated to  the  rules  or  decisions  that 
govern  the  Indiana  recotmt  of  votes 
must  be  filed  by  noon  of  February  28, 
1985.  and  goes  one. 

Now  we  have  passed  that  date;  this 
is  March  4.  and  the  other  gentleman 
Involved  in  the  contested  election,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  made  no  effort  under  the 
rules  and  under  the  law  to  file  his  ap- 
propriate case  that  there  was  fraud  or 
something  Irregular  about  the  elec- 
tion. 

Here  again,  he  has  had,  by  rules  of 
that  House  Administration  Ccmmiit- 
tee.  unto  February  28  to  make  a  file, 
file  his  orderly  way  and  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  Mr.  McCloskey. 

So  there  is  nothing  In  the  record 
anyplace  that  impeaches  the  integrity 
of  that  certificate  of  elecUon  frcHn  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Indi- 


Mr.  O'NEILL  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

I  Just  want  to  read  the  Rccoro.  Per- 
haps I  am  reading  it  wrong. 

From  the  dialog  of  Thursday  last: 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  the  Monbers  should  be  on 
notice  that  there  could  be  votes  on  Monday 
and  on  Wednesday,  although  none  are  an- 
ticipated, as  far  as  legislative  business  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  A>LKT.  Members  should  assume  votes 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
but  there  would  be  no  recorded  votes  on 
Monday  or  Friday. 

BCr.  liOTT.  I  thank  the  gmUeman. 

I  Just  wanted  to  straighten  our  the 
record. 
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Mr.  1>fT<;HCIt  Well.  notwithsUndliic 
wh»t  hM  bean  Mid.  on  the  inue  Itself, 
it  is  not  floinc  to  to  awmy.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, became  «e  feel  we  have  been 
banned  on  this  aide,  and  the  right 
thing  baa  not  taken  place,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  right  that,  and  it  is  our 
prerogative  and  our  privilege,  from 
time  to  time,  to  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  to  do  Just  that;  seat  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

So  having  said  that 

Mr.  LOTT.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield?      

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


UM 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Leader,  I  appreciate 
your  yielding. 

I  think  that  since  there  has  been 
question  about  the  way  the  schedule  is 
handled,  I  think  It  should  be  noted 
that  we  try  to  clarify  the  schedule, 
and  we  tried  this  past  Thursday. 

I  made  it  clear  that  we  intended  to 
have  votes  on  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day. Now,  the  majority  whip  on  the 
other  side  still  indicated  there  would 
not  be  votes  on  legislative  issues:  but 
my  point  was  very  clear  that  they 
should  anticipate  votes  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday. 

Let  me  take  it  a  step  further.  The 
minority  is  time  and  time  again  not 
notified  of  what  is  going  to  be  happen- 
ing legislatively.  In  fact,  there  was 
nothing  on  the  schedule  last  week 
that  we  were  going  to  be  taking  up 
this  bill,  or  rule  out  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, to  tie  the  agriculture  credit  biU 
and  famine  together.  I  had  to  ask  spe- 
dflcally  about  that  question.  No  notice 
at  aU  was  being  given. 

We  were  not  given  notice  that  this 
issue  was  going  to  be  coming  before 
the  Rules  Committee  imtil  the  last 
minute.  Every  week  we  have  to  pull 
out  of  the  majority  leadership  wheth- 
er or  not  we  wlU  have  a  vote  and  even 
what  the  votes  wiU  be  on. 

So  this  aUegation  that  the  Members 
were  being  unfairly  treated  by  having 
this  vote  here  today  is  totally  ludl- 
crlous.  We  loiew  we  would  be  voting: 
we  had  a  vote  last  week  on  the  Jour- 
nal; the  Members  should  have  known 
we  could  have  votes  today  and 
Wednesday. 

So  I  think  as  a  matter  of  fairness.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  fight  back  and 
that  we  have  some  say  about  what  the 
Members  can  expect  to  have  luq^pen- 
Ing  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  thne.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  consumed 
10  minutes.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  MicHBL]  has  20  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  ALBZAjnm]  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

Does  the  gentleman  frmn  Illinois 
desire  to  yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  I^Maker.  I 
yield  t  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oyifomla  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  this  issue,  but  I 
have  become  aware  in  the  last  several 
days  of  a  very  analogous  situation 
which  occurred  out  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana where  the  same  election  laws  ap- 
plied at  the  same  election,  and  in 
which  a  very  similar  situation  oc- 
curred where  ballots  were  thrown  out 
by  a  local  county  election  law  official, 
and  where  the  Indiana  House  met  its 
reoMinslbllltles  and  reveraed  the  out- 
come of  that  election  and  I  might  add 
it  was  eventually  the  reelectkm  of  a 
Republican  incumbent,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  dispute  the  outcome  of  that, 
that  resulted  from  a  very  sincere 
effort  to  really  determine  who  actual- 
ly won  the  election. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  pro- 
testing the  very  equitable  and  fair  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Administra- 
tion C(»nmlttee  are  really  being  rather 
hypocritical  in  the  sense  that  that  de- 
cision, to  proceed  in  the  Indiana 
House,  parallels  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  and  have  committed 
to  conclude  by  the  Slst  of  this  m<mth. 

Mr.  Paiirta.  our  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, a  fair  and  I  think  objective  leg- 
islator by  all  analysis  and  evaluation, 
is  not  here  today  to  outline  what  he 
plans  to  do  to  bring  together  both  par- 
ties and  to  give  the  voters  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana a  fair  recount. 

But  I  would  like  to 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  gentletaan 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  dtes.  I 
think  the  case  out  in  Indiana  with  the 
State  legislature,  and  there,  as  is  the 
similar  case  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  was  seated, 
however,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  dispute.  That  is  the  point  we  are 
arguing. 

My  resolution  that  says  provisional- 
ly, but  we  have  never  violated  that 
principle  of— unless  there  were  dual 
certificates,  and  that  is  not  the  similar 
kind  of  case;  we  dealt  with  that 
before— but  we  seated  the  gentleman 
who  had  the  valid  certificate  in  hand 
and  then  I  would  concede  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct;  Mr.  Pamxtta 
and  the  rest  who  were  on  that  commit- 
tee are  people  of  integrity,  and  I  would 
not  question  their  motives  one  bit  and 
would  expect  them  to  do  the  right 
thing  when  the  time  comes;  but  in  the 
meantime  to  honor  tl^  tradition  of 
having  the  certificate  elected  member 
seated  pending  that  inveatlgatton. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  I  could  redalm  my 
time.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  record  Just  several  paragraphs 


In  this  Indiana  newspaper,  the  Palladi- 
um-Item, which  I  think  goes  to  the  es- 
sence of  what  we  are  tiyliif  to  accom- 
plish here. 

This  is  the  second  clOMrt  election 
held  for  Congress  in  the  laat  50  year^ 

n  ISIO 

The  flrrt  most  dose  eleetloa  «m  the 
one  in  1960  in  Indiana,  the  tTth  Con- 
gress, where  we  all  know  that  we  fol- 
lowed a  procedure  very  similar  to  the 
one  we  are  following  now.  And  I  mlglit 
add  the  third  closest  was  one  in  which 
we  had  to  withdraw  the  seating  of  an 
incumbent  and  replace  that  Individual, 
something  that  I  think  is  very  disrup- 
tive to  the  voters  of  the  district  and 
very  unpalatable  to  Congress. 

If  we  can  confirm  our  decision  we 
ought  to  do  it; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  ALXZAiima 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fazio 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additlmial 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Let  me  read.  This  is  the 
Indiana  Legislature: 

A  House  commlttao  on  Ttaimday  affliUMid 
the  intent  of  votets  and  prannted  UT  bal- 
lots fraan  belnc  (Uaesnled  beeaass  they 
lacked  %  precinct  stsmp.  The  settoo  took 
the  House  seat  sway  traai  Democrat  Marda 
Toschloc  French  who  bad  spparantly  woo 
the  eeat  after  a  Wayne  County  recount 
threw  out  186  votea  and  gave  her  a  M  vote 
lead  over  HIbner. 

The  House  coniinlttee  haa  afflnned  the 
right  of  dtlaens  to  elect  their  repceaenta- 
tlvea.  It  iinanlmoualy  decided  that  the 
Intent  of  voten  without  evldenoe  of  fnuid 
should  stand. 

DlscanUnt  votea  on  a  technical  require- 
ment, as  the  local  recount  did.  needlesdy 
dtoenfranchlaed  voten  who  cast  their  bal- 
lots In  food  faith.  Deetian  day  results 
■hould  only  be  changed  If  there  is  evldenoe 
of  fraud,  a  counting  error,  mutilated  ballota 
or  Improperly  cast  ballots. 


And  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  situation  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  with  more  than 
4.000"-not  18e-"4.000  votes  in  Jeop- 
ardy, makes  the  Hibner-French  re- 
count pale  in  comparison." 

And  that  is  exactly  what  we  have 
been  talking  about.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  ballots  in  Vanderburgh 
Cotmty  that  have  been  thrown  out  be- 
cause they  were  not  properly  initialed. 
They  were  not  mutilated.  They  were 
not  improperly  cast.  They  do  not 
relate  to  counting  errors.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  fraud.  They  simply  are 
analogous  exactly  to  the  situation  that 
related  to  the  two  contestants  in  this 
House  race. 

I  think  we  are  asking  for  equity  and 
fairness.  We  are  asking  for  an  anology 
from  the  State  with  its  own  election 
laws  to  the  Congress  aUdtaac  by  the 
State's  elecUon  lawa.  I  have  faith  that 
we  can  do  the  Job.  I  am  sorry  it  has 
taken  this  long.  But  the  laws  of  the 


State  of  T?*^"«*  allowed  their  commit- 
tee to  begin  meeting  In  November  on 
ttali  iHue.  Ours  obvknialy  did  not. 

They  were  talking  about  18,000 
votes.  We  are  talking  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  votes. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  acting  consist- 
ently and  fkMy.  I  wish  we  would  allow 
the  prooeas  to  go  forward.  We  are  get- 
ting dose  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  voters  will  have  their  answer  and 
the  oountry  will  have  their  Congress- 
man from  the  sMyhth  District. 


Mr.  AIXZANDER.  Mr.  S^^eaker.  I 
have  a  partlamentary  inquiry. 

The  8FBAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wUl  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ALinrAwniCR.  How  much  time 

do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  25  minutes  remaining. 

Wt.  AIXKASDER.  I  thank  the 
Chair.     

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  rl^t  with  one  remaining  speaker. 

Mr.  AIJXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentlieman  yielded  back  the  balance  of 
hlstlme.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
DUnoia— the  Chair  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  to  yield  ba(± 
the  *rf^-^  of  his  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time  with  one 
remalnliig  speaker  and  he  ought  to  go 
ahead.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair    will    state    that    the    gentle- 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Well.  wlU  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time  that  the  Chair  as- 
sumes Is  his  rather  than  mine? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  several  requests  for  time  here.  If 
we  have  time  remaining  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  that  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  nUnois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  gmtleman 
reserve  5  minutes  finally  on  this  side? 

Mr.  AUEXANDER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman UkeSminutes? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Tea— reserved  for  our 


of  my  good  frlendB  of  many  yean  (m 
the  other  side  of  the  alale. 

The  Republican  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  told  me  last  week 
something  like  this  procedure  today 
was  going  to  happen.  They  sent  into 
my  district  a  press  release  which  some 
of  my  weekly  newspapers  did  not  rec- 
ognise to  be  a  partisan-originated  and 
partisan-motivated  release.  They  will 
the  next  time  they  get  one.  I  assume. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  the  news- 
paper story  written  from  the  release  at 
this  point 

[From  Aaaodatad  Newapapen.  Feb.  27. 

19651 

Fobs  Cuticub)  oi  Sbat  Disron 

Leaden  of  the  Natlonsl  RepubUcsn  Coo- 
gTfsilonal  Committee  have  aocuaed  UJGk 
Rep.  wmiam  Ford  (D)  of  the  ISth  District 
of  belplDg  to  leave  500.000  penoos  In  Indi- 
ana without  repreeenUtlon  In  Coogreaa. 

^rd  lecently  voted  to  refuse  to  seat  Indi- 
ana Republican  Ricfc  Ifdntyre  aa  a  member 
of  the  Houae  despite  the  fsct  thst  a  recipi- 
ent bad  oonfirmed  Ifdntyre  as  the  winner 
of  the  electloo  In  Indiana's  eighth  district, 
according  to  a  committee  apokeaman. 

Committee  memben  dalm  that  Mclntyre 
(Mftit*^  Democratic  Incumbent  Frank 
IfcCloakey  by  34  votea  last  November  and 
that  the  margin  of  victory  Increased  to  418 
votes  following  a  recount.  A  RepobUean  re- 
quest that  Mclntyre  he  aeated  provlaloiially 
while  recount  procedurea  In  Indiana  are  ex- 
amined was  defeated  in  the  House,  with 
Ftord  among  the  Democrata  In  opposition. 

"Quite  properiy  the  House  bsa  refused  to 
■eat  either  the  Incumbent  or  hla  challenger 
at  this  time."  Ford  responded.  "For  a 
member  of  the  House  to  seat  either  one 
unta  all  the  facta  are  known  woiild  Oy  In 
the  face  of  electoral  Justice.  No  fair-minded 
person  can  aay  at  this  time  that  one  or  the 
other  la  the  victor." 

Joe  Omylor,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
ticHial  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, charged  Ford  and  his  colleagues  with 
"refusing  to  honor  the  wishes  of  the  voten 
in  T*""""  and  continuing  to  delay  the  seat- 
ing of  Mclntyre  until  ttiey  can  construct  a 
■yatem  that  will  enable  them  to  steal  the 
aeat  for  Uieir  Democrat  candidate" 


Mr.  AUSANDER.  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman from  niincris  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gmtl— *«an  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  reserve  that  5 
minutea  tmtil  we  hear  some  of  the 
other  arguments? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
genUeman  may  reserve  that.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  may  reserve 
that  time. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  I^teakcr.  I 
yield  5  minutea  to  the  gentlonan  from 
H«<'h«g«"  [Mr.  FoiB]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  Just  like  to  say  that  I  am 
very  disappohited  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  today  to  see  the  cmduct  of  many 


That  news  release  started  out  with 
the  assertion  that  I  deUberately  voted 
in  this  House  to  deprive  SOO.OOO  people 
in  Indiana  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  I  take 
that  personally  as  an  insult  that  goes 
beyond  even  their  limitations  on  parti- 
san politics. 

Here  is  how  I  responded  to  those 
scurrilous  charges.  I  indude  my  letter 
to  Joe  Oaylor  at  this  point: 

COMOSBSS  OP  THE  UmiSD  BlATEB. 

Houas  OP  RspassBRAXivas, 
WaOUngton.  DC,  MarOi  4.  IMS. 
Mr.  Jos  Oatiab. 

ExeeuUve   Dinetor.    National   Republican 
CongnaMUmal    Committee.     320    Fint 
Street  SE.  WaaMngton.  DC 
OUM  Mb.  OATun:  The  Aaaodated  News- 
papers, a  chain  of  wellies  In  my  distriet. 
carried  sn  article  last  week  quoting  you  in 
conneetlon  with  the  disputed  McOoakey- 
Mclntyre  election  In  Indiana's  Bghth  Dis- 
trict last  November. 

If  the  srtide  is  sccurate,  you  chsrge  that 
I.  along  with  my  coUeagues.  refuae  to  honor 
the  wlahea  of  the  people  of  Indiana  by  re- 


faring  to  aest  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Again,  if  the 
aztlde  la  accurate,  you  afDCuae  ua  of  trying  to 
"ateal"  the  aeat  in  queatlan. 

I  BUMt  assume  that  you  know  that  this  is 
a  blatant  dtatortkm  of  fSet  and  that  your 
rtstwnmtt  wen  dellberstdy  intended  to 
mislftSfil  the  people  on  this  issue  in  a  reekteaa 
attempt  to  put  pressure  on  the  UjB.  House 
of  Representativea. 

lUs  Is  a  new  low  In  partlssn  politics. 
Rarely,  In  a  long  political  career,  have  I 
aeen  such  deoettfnl  tactics  employed  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  a  contested  ekcilon 
The  fact  la  that  the  Houae  baa  refuaed  to 
aeat  either  the  Incumbent  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  Frank  McCloskey.  or  his  disUcng- 
er.  Richard  Mclntyre.  At  this  time,  it  is  Im- 
poatble  for  sny  fair-minded  penon  to  aay 
one  or  the  other  ahould  be  the  winner.  And 
It  seems  to  me  snyone  who  mgnta  other- 
wise could  propCTly  be  accuaed  at  attempt- 
ing to  (and  I  uae  your  word)  "steal"  the  Sec- 
tion. 

The  real  lasue,  one  you  find  It  convenient 
to  Ignore,  is  that  genuine  uncertainty  re- 
mains about  who  won.  This  is  aomethlng 
the  Houae  Administration  Committee  Is  dUl- 
gently  seeking,  throu^  careful  investigs- 
Uon.  to  sort  out 

I  am  sure  you  sre  aware  that  thia  la 
indeed  a  thorny  thicket.  For  one  thing, 
thoe  are  aeveral  recount  commlasinns  In  In- 
diana trying  to  evaluate  the  balloting— wttb 
resulta  that  can  <mly  be  deacrlbed  as  Irregu- 
Isr.  Clslms  of  political  msnlpulstion  in  Uie 
recount  process  are  well  documented.  Fto 
one  thins,  about  5,000  baUota.  Inchirtlng 
iwny  from  predominantly  black  predncta, 
were  toaaed  out  In  what  looks  more  like 
shredding  thsn  counting. 

To  all  but  tboae  seeing  partlaan  gain  at 
the  voten"  expense,  the  situation  at  ttils 
time  Is  simply  too  murky  for  anyone  Inter- 
eated  In  f  aimeas  and  Justice  to  make  a  ded- 

In  all  candor.  I  think  you  are  aware  of  the 
merits.  I  think  you  just  cboee  to  ignore 
them. 

Sincerely, 

WnxtAM  D.  Fobs. 
Member  of  Congreee. 

Ml.  Speaker,  this  issue  is  being  han- 
dled now  in  a  manner  being  allowed  in 
this  House  that  does  not  meet  the  dig- 
nity of  this  body  which  is  very  much 
needed  at  the  moment.  At  the  time 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
wondering  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress is  gotaig  to  do  the  things  that  are 
necessary,  some  of  than  painful,  to 
protect  our  country,  we  have  Members 
playing  petty  politics  over  there  In  a 
way  that  is  calculated  to  do  nothing 
except  destroy  public  confidence  in 
this  body. 

I  can  see  how  people  would  wee  con- 
fidence in  the  House,  whldi  is  put  Into 
this  kind  of  mess  by  this  bushwacking 
method  of  causbig  a  vote.  The  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  who  have  been 
here  for  a  whtte  know  exactly  what  is 
happening  here.  They  know  how  well 
they  and  we  count  on  assertions  from 
our  leaders  on  both  skies  that  on  par- 
ticular days  you  can  take  care  of  other 
important  matters  because  there  will 
not  be  roUcalls.  They  know  thatasaiy 
of  the  Members  are  being  depilyyd. 
who  have  been  seated,  of  repreasntlDg 
their  districts  because  of  the  way  m 
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which  this  vote  is  called  up.  And  If 
they  want  to  show  good  faith  at  this 
point.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  the  gentle- 
man should  withdraw  his  motion  and 
move  to  take  It  up  at  a  time  when  due 
notice  has  been  given  so  that  my  con- 
stituents and  all  of  the  districts  in 
Michigan  will  have  their  Representa- 
tive here  to  vote  on  them. 

If  it  Is  bad  not  to  seat  their  candi- 
date, to  deprive  one  district;  it  is  even 
worse  to  deprive  literally  hundreds  of 
districts  of  representation  in  a  matter 
of  this  Importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  insert  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  Congresswoman 
Pat  Schrobdcr  and  Howard  H.  (Bo) 
Calloway.  If  you  take  the  time  to  read 
the  full  exchange,  you  will  have  a 
good  understanding  of  Just  how  com- 
plicated a  situation  we  have  on  our 
hands.  The  capricious  manner  in 
which  the  McCloskey-McIntyre  seat- 
ing was  raised  today  does  not  serve  the 
best  interests  of  anyone. 

CRtun  the  Colormdo  Stateanuin.  Jan.  18. 
19851 

SHAMZ.    SHAMK,    SBAltB    Oil    PaT    AlfS    TlH— 

You'KX  DmocsATS  But  I  Tbouoht  You'd 
Bb  Paoi  Just  thk  Sams 

Dear  Statesmen,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Colorado  Republican  Party,  I  am  expected 
to  be  partisan,  and  I  am.  I  have  also  tried  to 
be  fair. 

This  Is  the  first  letter  to  any  editor  that  I 
have  ever  written  to  protest  the  actions  of 
our  Democrat  members  of  Congress  but  I 
feel  such  a  sense  of  outrage  and  injustice,  I 
cannot  remain  silent. 

Shame  on  you,  Pat  Schroeder  and  Tim 
Wirth!  You  voted,  for  the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry of  our  country,  to  deny  a  seat  to  a  duly 
certified  member  of  Congress  solely  because 
he  was  not  a  member  of  your  Party.  You 
voted  with  a  Democrat  majority  to  continue 
the  salary  of  the  defeated  Incumbent  of 
your  Party  and  his  entire  staff,  pending  a 
trumped-up  investigation  over  which  Con- 
gress has  no  Jurisdiction. 

The  Republican  has  been  duly  certified  by 
the  State  of  Indiana.  The  defeated  Demo- 
crat has  not  even  contested  the  certifica- 
tion. In  the  unlikely  event  that  a  recount 
should  change  the  result  of  any  of  the  435 
seats  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  you 
know  that  the  incorrectly  seated  member 
would  give  up  his  seat  to  the  properly  elect- 
ed and  certified  member.  You  also  know 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  Congress  has  no  right  to  question  the 
certification  of  election  of  a  state  elected  of- 
ficial. Yet,  you  have  used  the  raw  power  of 
the  majority  to  steal  an  election  from  the 
certified  winner. 

You  know  how  hard  I  fought  to  defeat  the 
two  of  you  this  year,  but  I  didn't  succeed. 
You  beat  the  best  that  we  had  to  throw  at 
you.  Having  done  that,  I  would  defend  your 
right  to  represent  your  constituents  Just  as 
hard  as  I  would  a  Republican. 

The  Democrat  Party  has  a  long  and  noble 
history.  You  didn't  serve  it  well  in  voting  to 
deny  fairness  to  a  young  Republican  who 
defeated  your  friend,  fair  and  square.  You 
owe  an  apology  to  that  young  Republican, 
Richard  Mclntyre  and  you  owe  an  apology 


to  every  one  of  your  oonstituenta  who,  in 
voting  for  you,  expected  something  better. 
Sincerely, 

HowABO  "Bo"  Callawat, 
Chairman,  Colondo  JtepuMicaiu. 

[nt>m  the  Colorado  Statesman.  Jan.  25, 
1985] 

Oraii  Lcrm  to  Bo  Cauawat:  Rkvikw 
Your  Histokt 

Dear  Bo,  your  January  8  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Statesman  is  encyclopedically 
misinformed. 

The  UjS.  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  3, 
Clause  1,  seta  forth  the  age.  citizenship  and 
realdenoe  qualifications  for  memberslUp  in 
the  House  of  Representatives:  "No  person 
shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
been  seven  yean  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which  he  shall 
be  chosen." 

Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  1  provides  that: 
"Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members." 

In  the  history  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives there  have  been  almost  800  eases  of 
contested  elections  and  qualifications— on 
the  average  of  six  per  Congress.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  cases  were  con- 
tested elections.  Some,  however,  involved 
contested  qualifications. 

At  the  start  of  the  99th  Congress,  we  con- 
sidered three  contested  elections.  Each  was 
Judged  on  the  merits.  In  one  case,  the  Re- 
publican was  seated.  In  the  second,  the 
Democrat  was  seated.  In  the  third,  involving 
the  election  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  the  House  voted  not  to 
seat  either  cazuUdate,  pending  a  review  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration. 
Both  candidates,  contrary  to  your  letter, 
will  be  paid  the  regular  congressional  salary 
until  the  case  Is  resolved. 

The  House  deferred  a  final  decision  in  the 
third  case  because  it  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine which  candidate  was  elected.  The  Indi- 
ana Republican  Secretary  of  state  certified 
the  Republican  candidate  the  winner  before 
the  official  recount  had  been  finished. 
Indeed,  the  recount  is  stiU  going  on.  You 
might  be  interested  to  team  that  Indiana 
newspapers  that  had  endorsed  the  Republi- 
can candidate  editorialized  against  certify- 
ing a  winner  until  the  official  recount  was 
completed. 

If  we  Democrats  in  the  House  had  exer- 
cised "the  raw  power  of  the  majority  to 
steal  an  election",  as  you  charged,  we  would 
have  seated  all  three  Democrats.  This  we 
did  not  do.  We  considered  the  facts  In  each 
of  the  three  cases  and,  in  my  opinion,  ar- 
rived at  a  fair  and  appropriate  conclusion  in 
each  case. 

Your  cryptic  assertion  that  the  House  vio- 
lated a  Supreme  Court  ruling  Is  also  incor- 
rect. The  case  in  question.  Powell  v.  McCor- 
mack,  was  not  a  contested  election  but  a 
qualifications  dispute.  The  issue  was  wheth- 
er Congress  could  add  to  the  qualifications 
enumerated  In  the  Constitution  by  rejecting 
a  person  on  the  ground  that  he  had  alleged- 
ly misused  public  funds. 

The  case  arose  out  of  the  1967  exclusion 
from  the  90th  Congress  of  Democratic  in- 
cumbent Adam  Clayton  Powell.  The  issue  in 
that  case  was  not  whether  Powell  had  been 
elected.  He  had  been  reelected  overwhelm- 
ingly. Nor  whether  he  met  the  age,  citizen- 
ship, and  residence  qualifications..  He  met 
all  three. 


At  Issue  was  whether  Congress  could  ex- 
clude a  member  for  reasons  other  than 
those  stated  in  the  Constitution.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  Congress  could  not 
In  the  Indiana  case,  both  candidates  are 
qualified.  The  question  for  the  House  to 
decide  Is  which  one  was  elected. 
Sincerely, 

Pat  ScBaoDBB. 
Congreuwoman,  D-1. 

COLOIABO  RBPUBUCAIIS, 

f>enoer,  CO,  rebruary  It,  IMS. 
Hon.  Patxicxa  ScRKOnna. 
Houae  of  Repnaentattve$, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dkas  Pat:  As  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  because 
I  am  concerned  about  the  vacancy  that  now 
exists  In  Indiana's  8th  District. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  I  am  not  partisan. 
As  you  can  see,  I  am  now  the  Chairman  of 
the  Colorado  Republican  Party  and  it  Is  my 
Job  to  be  partisan. 

I  also  respect  the  fact  tbat  you.  as  an 
elected  Democrat,  are  partisan.  But  I  have 
found  that.  Democrat  or  Republican,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  the  country  above  and  beyond 
partisanship. 

I  am  concerned  because  the  facts,  as  I  see 
them,  speak  clearly  for  conditionally  seating 
Mr.  Mclntyre.  I  am  enclosing  a  sheet  which 
gives  my  understanding  of  the  facts,  togeth- 
er with  my  own  conclusions. 

Perhaps  I  am  missing  something.  If  any  of 
my  facts  are  In  error  or  if  you  have  any  ar- 
guments that  I  am  not  aware  of,  I  would  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  you. 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  giving  serious 
consideration  to  my  conclusions,  which  are: 

1.  Seat  Mclntyre  conditionally  now. 

2.  Continue  a  prompt  and  vigorous  investi- 
gation under  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  with  the  investigative  commit- 
tee having  bi-partisan  representation,  equal- 
ly Republican  and  Democrat. 

Sincerely. 

Bo. 
Pat:  I  am  writing  a  similar  letter  to  every 
member  of  Congress.  I  think  a  great  injus- 
tice is  being  done.  I  know  you  disagree  with 
me,  but  If  you  think  any  of  my  facts  are  in 
error,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  know— Bo. 

House  op  RzpassBnATivss, 
WathinQton,  DC,  February  22,  f  MS. 
Howazs  H.  Caixawat, 
State     Chairman.     Colorado     Republican 
Party,  Denver,  CO. 

Dkak  Bo:  One  month  ago  you  wrote  me  an 
open  letter  expressing  your  sense  of  "out- 
rage and  injustice"  over  the  contested  elec- 
tion in  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

"I  cannot  remain  silent,"  you  wrote,  and 
you  didn't. 

Unfortunately,  your  retelling  of  the 
events  in  Indiana  and  your  lecture  about 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  cases  of  contested 
elections  were  misinformed. 

Today.  I  have  a  second  letter  from  you  on 
my  desk. 

Your  "sense  of  outrage  and  injustice"  has 
simmered  down  to  plain  "concern,"  but  your 
level  of  misinformation  remains  high. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Indiana  case  Is 
that  the  central  fact— who  won?— is  In  dis- 
pute. That  is  what  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  investigation  Is  all  about. 

The  initial  vote  canvass  showed  the  Demo- 
crat, Frank  McCloskey,  to  be  the  winner, 
and  he  should  have  been  so  certified  by 


Edward  F.  Stanoox.  the  Republican  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  Indiana.  Instead,  a  partial 
recount  was  commenced,  using  different 
rules  In  each  county.  About  5.000  balloti 
from  mainly  Democratic  areas  were  tossed 
out  and— before  this  "recount"  wss  fin- 
ished—Slmcox  certified  the  Republican. 
Richard  Mclntyre,  the  winner.  The  "re- 
count" could  have  been  more  fairly  de- 
scribed as  ballot  shredding,  not  counting. 

I  have  not  heard  one  peep  of  outrage  from 
the  Colorado  Republican  Party  Chair  over 
Uiat  travesty. 

Allow  me  to  read  to  you  from  a  February 
11. 1985,  Indianapolis  News  editorial: 

"On  principle,  Hoosien  should  get  indig- 
nant and  say  ttiat  the  House  is  playing  poll- 
tics— which  could  prove  to  be  the  case  and 
tbat  It  should  accept  Indiana's  Eighth  Ctm- 
greasional  District  figures  and  get  about 
with  the  business  of  seating  the  district's 
duly  elected  congressman. 

"But,  satUy,  the  Houae  has  some  JusUficar 
tkm  for  being  skeptical  of  Indiana's  ability 
to  declare  a  winner  in  a  close  congressional 

"Initially  McCloskey  was  adjudged  the 
winner  by  72  votes  on  the  basis  of  a  vote 
canvass.  Then  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  re- 
count, Slmcox  declared  Mclntyre  the 
winner  by  34  votes.  Now  Slmcox  says  Mcln- 
tyre won  by  418  votes.  Which  is  it? 

"During  the  recount,  thousands  of  balloU 
were  tossed  out  on  the  basis  of  technicali- 
ties, even  though  neither  side  has  cbarged 
tliat  there  was  voter  fraud.  Furthermore, 
differing  standards  were  used  for  determin- 
ing which  ballots  to  accept  or  reject 
throughout  the  district. 

"If  Indiana  wants  to  control  the  certifica- 
tion of  its  congraslonal  representatives— as 
it  should— the  vote  it  certifies  must  be  credi- 
ble. 

"In  the  presence  of  an  elastic  vote  count, 
and  absent  timely  and  uniform  standards,  it 
Is  understandable  that  the  House  wants  to 
know  what  on  earth  is  going  on  out  in  the 
Hoosier  state  before  declaring  anyone  a 
winner." 

Allow  me  to  read  to  you  from  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Evansville  Press,  which  had  en- 
dorsed Mclntyre,  the  Republican  candidate: 
"The  House  will  be  handed  this  [recount] 
opportunity  primarily  because  local  officials 
blew  it.  The  different  recount  rules  em- 
ployed from  one  county  to  another  and  the 
delayed  certification  of  the  winner  for  rea- 
sons which  seem  suspiciously  political 
beckon  for  a  higher  authority  to  make  the 
call." 

A  January  15,  1985,  Bloomlngton  Indiana 
Dally  Student  article  quoted  former  Repub- 
lican congressman  Joel  Deckard.  who  held 
the  Eighth  District  seat  from  1979  to  1983, 
as  sajring,  "The  VS.  House  did  the  correct 
thing  in  not  seating  either  candidate." 
Deckard  suggested  a  q;>eclal  election  as  the 
best  method  of  resolving  the  dispute. 
Slmcox  and  staff  aides  to  both  Mclntyre 
and  McCloskey  were  quoted  as  opposing  a 
special  election. 

The  House  Inquiry  will  continue  to  its 
conclusion,  and  the  winner  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  election  will  then  be 
properly  seated. 

One  final  observation.  Three  modem  era 
federal  elections  have  been  contested  elec- 
tions resolved  in  the  Congress  and  the  fed- 
eral courts.  Rouih  V.  Chambers  (1961),  Rou- 
debuih  v.  Hartke  (1972).  and  now  Mclntyre 
V.  McClotkey  (1985).  AU  three  have  been 
from  Indiana. 

Indiana  election  laws  are  antiquated,  ar- 
britrary  and  capricious.  Indiana's  Governor, 


Secretary  of  State,  and  legislature  an  all 
RepuUifcaiM.  The  Republican  Party  domi- 
nates the  politics  of  Indiana.  Pertiaps  your 
future  letters,  outraged  or  oonoemed.  oould 
be  directed  to  your  Republican  colleagues  in 
Indiana. 

Sincerely, 

PATmiCIA  ScmOSDKB. 

Congreeewoman. 


Houss  or  RirusBnATivis. 
WoMhington.  DC,  February  2t,  IMS. 
HowAis  H.  Callawat, 
StaU     Oiairman.     Colorado     RejnMican 
Party,  Denver,  CO. 
DBAS  Bo:  In  order  to  liead  off  your  next 
letter,  and  save  the  Cokmulo  Republican 
Party  22  cents,  let  me  put  to  rest  your  saser- 
tion  that  "the  preoedenU  of  the  House  re- 
quire seating  of  duly  certified  memliers." 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  In  my  January  11 
letter.  Article  I,  section  5.  clause  1  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  clearly  states 
that  each  House  of  the  Congress  is  tlie  final 
Judge  of  the  "elections,  returns,  and  qualifi- 
cations" of  its  members. 

The  Congressionsl  Research  Service  of 
the  library  of  Congress  recently  teued  a 
report.  "The  Power  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Refuse  to  Seat  a  Certified 
Member-Elect  Pending  the  Outcome  of  a 
Contested  Election."  reiterating  this  simple 
fact:  "each  House  is  the  sole  Jiidge  of  elec- 
tion disputes,  and  iU  determinatlims  are 
conclusive  and  the  power  of  each  respective 
House  regarding  the  elections  of  its  Mem- 
bers Is  supreme." 

The  CR8  report  notes  that  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  appropriate  state  official  "does 
not  by  itself  remove  or  lessen  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  as  the  proper  tribunal  in  a 
contested  election  case." 

Second.  "wtaUe  the  certiflcaUun  of  a 
Member  by  the  appropriate  state  electi<»n 
authorities  is  generally  prima  fade  proof  of 
the  results  of  a  House  election,  it  is  not 
always  conclusive  proof." 

In  several  19th  Century  cases  the  House 
refused  to  accept  the  certificate  of  a 
Member-elect  and  conducted  its  own  investi- 
gation: Chriaman  v.  ilndenon  (1860),  Chavea 
V.  Clever  (1867),  Whttmore  v.  HemOon 
(1871),  J.P.IL  Epping  (1871),  R.T.  DaniO* 
(1871),  Thomaa  H.  Reevea  (1871),  Wigginton 
V.  Paeheco  (1877),  and  Chalmen  v.  Manning 
(1884). 

In  Uie  20th  Century,  prior  to  Mclntyre  v. 
McOotkey  (1986)  there  were  two  House 
cases:  Kemp.  Sander*  (1934)  and  Rouih  v. 
Chamber*  (1961). 

One  may  question  whether  the  House 
should  have  seated  Frank  Mcaoskey  or 
Richard  Mclntyre  pending  a  resolution  of 
the  contested  elecUon.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Houae  has  the  consUtutlonal  au- 
thority, and  has  exerdaed  that  authority  <m 
a  number  of  occasions,  to  set  aside  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  Member-elect,  thus  refusing  to 
seat,  and  to  ccmduet  its  own  investigation. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  tliat  a 
similar  situation  arose,  colnddentally.  in  the 
Indiana  House  of  Representatives  last 
month.  A  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  RepubUcan  House  Speaker  overruleda 
recount  commission  (which  had  declared 
the  D«nocratlc  challenger  the  winner)  and 
declared  the  Incumbent  Rn>ubllcan  legisla- 
tor the  victor  over  the  challenger.  The  spe- 
cial committee  also  investigated  a  second 
contested  election  and  upheld  the  recoimt 
commission's  certification  of  an  Incumbent 
Democratic  legislator  as  the  winner. 

The  Republican  chairman  of  that  special 
committee  argued  that  the  committee  tiad 


the  obligation  under  the  Indiana  oonstitu- 
ti(m  to  determine  which  votes  should  be 
counted.  "Ko  court,  no  body  can  tell  us 
what  the  count  should  be.  Our  duty  is  to  de- 
tennine  wbat  bslIoU  are  to  be  counted  and 
what  IwUots  are  not  to  be  counted,'"  the 
^ti«irmMi  told  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Janu- 
ary 4,  19*5).  ""We  are,  to  effect,  the  Su- 
preme Court,' "  be  said. 

I  am  going  to  sudi  lengths  with  this  issue 
bfcausr  you  liave  gone  to  sudi  lengtlis  to 
accuse  the  Democrata  to  ttie  House  of  ex- 
ceeding their  auttiority  and  of  acting  im- 
properly. 

Sincerely, 

PAxScHBona, 
Congretawoman. 


PABUAMBRABT  III4UIBT 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  sUte  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

MX.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  ^leaker.  am  I 
correct  in  saying  that  we  do  not  se^ 
to  <"»imgTi  the  motives  of  a  Member 
when  they  bring  a  matter  to  the  floor? 
Is  that  correct  under  the  way  this 
House  operates?  And  that  when  a 
Member's  motives  have  been  im- 
pugned that  that  Member  or  others  on 
their  behalf  would  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  words  be  strk^en?  Is  that  a  cor- 
rect assumptira? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  that  no  Member's 
motive  is  to  be  impugned  by  another 
Member  in  the  course  of  orderly 
debate  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  concern  Ues  with  the  fact  that 
with  the  previous  speaker  that  the 
motivation  of  those  of  us  who  are  «m- 
cemed  with  this  matter  may  have 
been  lnu>ugned  when  the  accusation 
was  made  that  this  was  being  done 
under  petty  politics  and  that  it  was 
bushwhaddng  and  instead  of  the  moti- 
vation of  trying  to  protect  legitimately 
the  rights  of  a  Member  of  the  minori- 
ty party  who  had  beoi  dmied,  though 
being  certified,  his  seat. 

To  make  that  charge  I  ralae  the 
point  of  order  does  impugn  the  moti- 
vation of  those  of  us  who  seek  to  seat 
Mr.  Mclntyre.  I  ask  that  the  gentle- 
man's words  be  stricken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  pobit  of  order  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  comes  too  late.  Inter- 
vening debate  has  proceeded. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  The  gentleman 
who  previously  spoke.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  on  my  feet  asking  to  be  recognised 
on  a  point  of  order,  who  had  made 
those  accusations. 

D  1330 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wiU  state  the  Chair  expects  all 
Members  to  maintJiin  the  dignity  of 
the  Chamber,  and  that  Includes  the 
proper  use  of  language  In  reference  to 
their  colleagues  of  either  political 
party. 
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The  Chair  wOl  aUte  that  the  point 
of  order  made  br  the  lentleman  at 
this  time  ia  not  timely  made.  But  the 
Chair  win  instruct  aU  Members  with 
the  impecitatlon  that  parliamentary 
lanfuace  wm  be  obeerved. 

Mr.  WORD  of  Mlehitan.  Will  the 
Chair  accept  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Would  it  be  In  order  for  me  to  re- 
spond by  apolodsing  to  those  who 
were  offended  by  my  use  of  the  term 
"petty  p«flitical  motives"? 

The  SFBAKX31  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  has  yielded. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  And  say 
tliat  they  were  Indeed  not  petty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuwre.  The 
gentleman  has  not  yielded  time. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  And  the  gentleman 
would  not  dignify  the  remark  by  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  in 
making  reference  to  the  statement  of 
tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
FoaDl.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the 
National  Republican  Convrenional 
Cmnmittee,  from  Congressman  Our 
Vakob  Jaot.  to  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana, and  I  wiU  at  the  proper  time 
submit  tills  letter  as  a  part  of  the 
record  in  order  to  document  the  state- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. I  suggest  that  In  light  of  this  doc- 
ument, arguments  about  partinnship 
fTiHU  the  minority  must  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt 

One  paragraph  of  this  letter,  refers 
to  "Three  Democrats  fighting  to  steal 
Rick  Mclntyre's  seat." 

Houn  OP  RsraBBirrATnm. 
WaOiington,  DC.  February  IS,  1985. 
ImauMATOUM,  m,  4S2, 

Obui  Mb. :  I  urtenUy  want  to 

ask  you  to  help  stop  a  crime  which  is  belns 
committed  acalnst  you  and  all  the  realdenU 
of  Indiana 

Pnlfi  I  can  count  on  you  to  make  a  very 
Important  telephone  call  and  write  a  special 
letter  today,  you  and  your  sUte's  support  of 
President  Rcatan's  procrams  wUl  not  be 
fully  represented  in  the  VJB,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Here's  what's  happening.  Right  now.  the 
liberal  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
is  ooosptrins  to  prevent  Rick  Mclntyre.  a 
duly  elected  and  certified  Indiana  RepubU- 
can  Member  of  Concress  from  taking  his 
rightful  seat  In  the  House. 

What's  even  more  shotting  is  that  three 
Democratic  CongreaBmen  from  Indiana  are 
leading  this  unconaltutlonal  drive  to  usurp 
laws  of  tlie  sovereign  State  of  Indiana  and 
ctMMMS  Four  Congressman  because  they 
dldnt  like  tlie  outcome  of  the  election. 

It  aU  started  on  election  night  when  the 
retuns  from  two  precincts  in  the  Eighth 
District  were  counted  twice  and  the  Demo- 
craU  claimed  that  their  man.  Frank 
McCloakey,  had  won. 

It  took  a  Court  Order  before  the  Demo- 
crat County  election  clerk  corrected  the 
mistake  sod  only  then  was  Rick  Mclntyre 
otOtUBy  OHtifled  tlie  winner  by  your  Stsen- 


ttm  fact  that  all  the  recounU  reln- 

fs  datan  to  victory,  the  Democrat 

(ram  your  sUte  and  the  House 

persist  in  their  efforto  to 


UMI 


this 


There  are  two  eztrsmely  taBportant  ae- 
ttoos  you  can  take  to  help  reclaim  Indiana's 
B^th  OotwrssBtaoal  DIstrtet 

Ftrst,  rm  snrloslng  for  you  a 
card  with  the  addresses  and  teiepbone  num- 
bers of  the  three  i»««aiM  Coogressmen  who 
are  leading  tlie  fight  against  Rlek.  I  urge 
you  to  call  and  write  them  and  «**"«»'«<  that 
they  respect  tbe  OonsUtutkmal  rIghU  of 
the  people  of  Indiana  and  give  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre tbe  seat  he  was  elected  to  In  Congress. 

Tbe  second  way  you  can  iMlp  ia  by  send- 
ing $39  or  $M  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Coounlttee  to  continue  tlie  battle  to  ensure 
you  and  your  state  are  fully  represented  in 
the  House. 

Am  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  copy  of 
a  letter  that  Rick  Mclntyre  recently  sent 
me.  the  Democrats  probaldy  would  have  al- 
ready stolen  the  seat  had  It  not  been  for 
your  past  generosity. 

With  your  past  contributions  we  were  not 
only  able  to  help  lUck  Mclntyre  through 
the  legal  challenges  and  recounts  but  we 
helped  him  set  up  a  Constituent  Service 
Office. 

But  now  it's  imperative  that  I  can  count 
on  you  to  make  an  lmmedlat48  contribution 
for  the  largest  amount  possible.  We  urgent- 
ly need  your  contribution  because  It  may 
become  necessary  to  fight  this  dangerous 
legal  precedent  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

WhOe  the  DemoeraU  play  poUtlcs  with 
the  people  of  Indiana,  Rkk  Mclntyre,  with 
our  financial  help,  has  set  up  an  Office  to 
make  sure  that  anyone  with  a  problem  with 
the  federal  government  isn't  forgotten  no 
matter  whether  it's  an  elderly  person  who 
hasn't  received  their  social  security  check  or 
anyone  else. 

I've  gone  over  the  figures  with  our  lawyers 
and  our  Committee  staff  and  if  we're  going 
to  continue  helping  Rick  Mclntyre  and  win 
this  historic  battle  we  simply  must  raise 
$26,400  In  the  next  38  days. 

As  you  dedde  how  much  to  send  I  hope 
you  will  take  a  moment  to  consider  all  that's 
at  stake  If  we  faU  to  raise  these  funds  and 
the  Democrats  succeed  in  robbing  you  of 
one  of  your  OOP  Congressmen. 

The  legislative  battles  for  the  President's 
spending  cuts  and  his  program  to  protect 
your  tax  cut  are  due  to  start  shortly.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  need  Rick  Mclntyre's  sup- 
port in  Congress. 

And  what's  more,  if  you  and  I  allow  the 
DemoeraU  to  get  away  with  denying  Rick 
Mclntyre  his  rightful  seat  In  Congress,  who 
will  be  next  and  how  many  more  Republi- 
cans will  they  bar  from  the  House? 

This  blatant  attempt  by  the  DemoeraU  to 
thwart  the  voters  of  Indiana  and  throw  the 
election  to  their  man  Is  a  direct  assault  <m 
our  cherlahed  prindple  of  one-man-one-vote 
and  it  grossly  violates  our  traditional  Ameri- 
can values  of  decency  and  fair  play. 

Tou  can  play  a  critical  role  In  preventing 
this  Indiana  seat  from  being  stolen  If,  along 
with  sending  your  contribution,  you'll  call 
and  write  the  three  DemoeraU  on  your 
index  card. 

Sincerely, 
Congressman  Oor  Vakdbb  Jaot. 

Chairman. 

To  PaoncT  ImiAiiA's  RxpanxirrATioii  ui 
CoNoaxss 

DBAS  CoRoasssiiAii  Vanskx  Jaot  I  want  to 
help  stop  the  DemoeraU  from  robbing  us  of 
one  of  our  Indiana  Republican  Congress- 
men. 

President  Reagan  will  need  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre's support  In  Congress.  And  what's  more 
It  would  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  if 


we  allow  them  to  dlseard  tbe  election  laws 
of  Indiana  and  cboooe  who  wHl  represent  us 
InCoDgrsss. 

rve  called  and  written  the  three  Demo- 
cratle  Ccpgri—iiiiii  who  are  lidplns  lead 
the  fight  agaliMt  Rick  Mclntyre. 

And  rm  making  a  spedal  oootributioa  so 
that  you  can  continue  lielping  Rick  and 
take  this  fight  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  If  necessary.  I'm  making  my  oontribu- 

tlons  In  tlie  amount  of: $35: $M: 

$  (other). 

My  telephone  number  is:  ■ 


PA  I've  made  my  che^  payable  to:  1985 
OOP  Victory  rund. 

RicBASB  Mclams 
Congressman  Girr  VAinsa  Jaot, 
Cftatrman.   NaUonat  RepiMiean  Conore$- 
tonal    Committee.    iiO    tint    Street, 
Southeaet,  Waehington,  DC 

DiAB  CoMoaassiiAM  VAinsa  Jaot  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Indiana  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  everything  you  and  tlie  Con- 
gressional Committee  are  dotaig  to  save  our 
Eighth  District  fongressionsl  seat  from 
being  stolen  by  the  Democrats. 

Had  It  not  been  for  your  expert  help  and 
financial  assistance  Immediately  after  the 
election  they  might  have  alrmtdy  succeeded 
In  their  efforU  to  Ignore  the  will  of  the 
voters  and  give  the  seat  to  my  Democratic 
opponent 

I  am  deeply  committed  to  stopping  theee 
liberal  DemoeraU  in  the  House  from  setting 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  of  discanilng 
the  Uws  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Indiana 
and  putting  their  liberal  friends  in  Con- 


I  want  you  to  know  that  with  your  help  I 
shaU  carry  this  fight  aU  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  If  It  Is  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

RicHABo  McImraB. 

Tbxxs  DnfocsATS  PioHma  to  Steal  Rick 
Mclnras's  Sbat 

1.  Lee  H.  Hamilton:  3187  Raybum  H.O.B.. 
Washington.  DC.  30515  (303)  335-5315.  Dis- 
trict Offk«:  1301  East  10th  Street.  Room 
107,  JeffersonvlUe.  Indiana  471S0  (813)  388- 
3090. 

3.  Philip  R.  Sharp:  3453  Raybum  H.O.B., 
Washington,  DC.  30515  (303)  335-3031.  Dis- 
trict Office:  814  West  White  River  Bhrd., 
Munde,  Indiana  47303  (317)  747-5506,  (800) 
383-8855. 

3.  Andrew  Jacobs  Jr  1533  Longworth 
H.03.,  Washington,  DC.  30515  (303)  335- 
4011.  District  Office:  40  East  Ohio  Street, 
441  A  Federal  Building,  Indianapolis.  Indi- 
ana 48204  (317)  309-7331. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RamobJ. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  South  Carolina  may  get 
another  opportunity  to  take  down  re- 
maiks  liecause  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
all  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  concerned  with 
the  reputation  of  the  House,  regard- 
less of  whether  we  talk  about  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans. 

Clearly,  when  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  see  fit  to  discuss 
for  the  record  as  to  whether  or  not 
votes  are  going  to  be  taken  on  a  par- 
ticular day.  and  then  to  find  on  tliat 
day  an  Item  of  such  wide  importance 
not  only  to  Indiana  but  certainly  to 
the  country  Is  presented  to  the  calen- 


dar. I  do  not  really  think  that  you 
have  to  be  a  parliamentarian  to  under- 
stand that  the  motivation  in  putting 
this  <m  the  calendar  is  based  on  who 
you  expected  to  be  here  and  who  you 
did  not  expect  to  be  here. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
wrong  thing  to  do.  because  this  issue 
goes  far  beyond  Just  who  was  seated 
and  who  was  not  seated.  It  is  an  issue 
that  is  being  debated  in  the  oourta. 
and  it  Is  an  issue  which  involves 
whether  a  substantial  number  of  black 
votes  have  been  struA  from  the 
record  in  this  particular  congressiiHial 
district  whteh  amounts  to  30  percent 
of  the  entire  blade  vote  of  the  congres- 
sional district. 

And  really  what  disturbed  me— and 
it  would  have  equally,  whether  we 
were  talking  about  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans—is the  cavalier  way  in 
whk:h  this  issue  was  raised  by  the  mi- 
nority party,  in  this  case  being  Repub- 
licans, and  the  way  that  it  was  Just  dis- 
missed by  saying  that  somethtaig  hw- 
poied  in  the  white  district. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  are 
♦■iMny  about  a  thousand  votes  that 
were  knocked  out  in  the  predominant- 
ly three  Ua^  districts  of  Indiana,  and 
then  to  have  something  circulated 
under  the  letterhead  of  the  minority 
leader  indicating  that  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  about  2.000  ballots  in  pre- 
dominantly white  middle  class  pre- 
cincts were  also  thrown  out.  my  point 
is  that  on  February  1.  under  the  title 
of  the  minority  leader's  important 
notice  for  a  Member,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  was  concern  about  20 
percent  of  the  black  vote  in  this  dis- 
trict Just  being  struct  from  the  record, 
1,000  black  votes  were  knodted  from 
the  record,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
they  all  came  from  the  three  blatdc  mi- 
nority districts  and  that  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Michel,  made  mention  of 
this  in  his  paper,  but  pointed  out,  as  in 
some  kind  of  explanation,  that  it 
should  be  noted  that  2.000  ballots  in 
predominantly  white  middle  (dass  pre- 
cincts were  also  thrown  out. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  if  we 
have  this  type  of  irregularity,  that  on 
its  face  Just  looks  basically  wrong,  and 
that  we  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats have  marched  together  to  make 
certain  that  these  types  of  injustices 
do  not  hiuven  in  any  congressional 
district,  that  we  should  wait  until  such 
time  as  we  know  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  here  to 
discuss  these  vital  issues. 

Now.  it  Is  my  imderstanding  that 
this  matter  was  thrown  to  a  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  look  Into  these  facts, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  wait 
untU  these  things  are  done.  But  at  the 
very  minimum,  |f  you  bclieve  you  have 
not  really  gotten  a  fair  play  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  these 
Issues  should  be  resolved  with  the  col- 
leagues which  I  assume  you  respect 


their  opinions,  should  rdy  on  that 
CowauMioiiAi.  RacoBB  to  determine 
what  is  the  mder  of  tniainess,  not  Just 
for  Republicans  but  for  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  somebody 
somewhere  recognizing  that  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House  said  that  no  votes 
would  be  taken  and  they  got  together 
and  said.  "Isn't  this  the  time  to  bring 
this  issue  to  the  floor"— and  you  can 
take  my  words  down  if  you  want,  but  I 
know  dam  well  that  each  one  of  you 
who  is  participating  know  that  it  is 
wrong  to  do  something  on  such  a  vital 
and  important  lasue  to  the  country 
and  to  tbe  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MississippL 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  assume  that  the  gentle- 
man wOl  acknowledge  that  time  after 
time  here  hi  the  House  Chamber  in 
the  years  that  I  have  been  here  the 
minority,  the  Republicans,  are  not 
given  notice  when  things  are  going  to 
be  brought  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I 
had  not  specifically  asked  the  questian 
about  the  famine  legislation  bcdng  tied 
to  the  agricultural  credit  coming  up 
this  Tuesday,  we  woidd  not  Imow  that. 
And  I  am  still  not  sure  it  is  going  to 
come  up. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  If  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  you  asked  the  question  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  determining 
whether  any  votes  will  be  taken  on 
Monday,  and  once  the  leadership  told 
you  that  no  votes  would  be  taken  and 
then  you  said,  "Bring  up  the  issue." 
then  I  suspect  that  you  got  even. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  genUeman  would 
yield,  there  is  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  If  you  think  it  is 
right,  then  you  got  even. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  have  a  rigiit  to  make 
a  statement  also. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  If  my  party  had  done 
it,  I  would  not  feel  proud  of  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  YoriL 
[Mr.  Ramgkl]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  sUte  that  the  genOe- 
man  frcHn  Arkansas  [Mr.  Albxahiibr] 
had  9  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michxl]  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Roxmxr]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  ,^     ^ 

Mi.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
there  are  many  in  this  House  sensitive 
both  to  the  question  of  the  half  a  mil- 
lion people  without  representati<m 
and  the  question  as  to  what  is  fair  in 
an  election  when  thousands  of  ballots 
have  been  thrown  aside. 

Let  me  tell  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  if  you  think  ev- 
erybody   in    the    Democratic    Party 


walks  lodt  step  and  makes  this  a  politi- 
cal venture,  it  is  no  more  true  on  our 
side  than  it  is  (m  yours.  And  the  evi- 
dence goes  both  ways,  that  we  play 
politics  too  fast  and  too  often  with 
these  important  issues. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  that  there 
are  many  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  sensitive  to  the  idea  that  if  the 
leadership  of  the  Demoeratle  Party 
mflfc-a»  you  and  us  a  commitment  that 
at  a  time  certain— at  the  end  of  the 
month— that  in  a  way  certain— in  a 
fair  member— and  that  to  a  result  cer- 
tain—that is,  regardless  of  who  wins, 
be  he  Democrat  or  Republkan— we 
will  seat  that  gentleman.  When  the 
leadership  malces  that  commitment,  it 
is  the  omimitment  that  you  can  meas- 
ure, and  you  do  not  have  to  watt  a  life- 
time. At  the  Old  of  this  month  we 
either  put  up  or  shut  up.  And  the  issue 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEBflER.  I  will  not  yield  unless 
I  have  time.  I  do  not  at  the  moment. 
JoH*.  Let  me  finish. 

D  IS80 

Let  me  say  that  there  are  many  of 
us.  many  of  us  on  my  side  of  the  aide, 
who  want  to  do  the  rig^t  thing  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  ri^t  thing  here 
is  to  move  to  a  time  certain,  to  move  in 
a  manner  fair,  and  to  dfslgnatif  the 
winner,  be  he  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can. I  personally  do  not  care. 

Let  me  further  say  that  today,  as  in 
the  past,  many  Members  from  the  hip 
pointed  and  said.  "Oh.  it  is  not  our 
fault;  it  is  your  fault.  Oh.  it  is  not  our 
fault,  somebody  else  is  playing  politics 
with  this."  Well,  let  me  teD  you  irtiat 
the  politics  is  in  America:  More  than 
100  Membns  of  this  CongreM.  Mr.  Mi- 
nority Leader,  my  friend,  mote  than 
100  MemboB  of  this  Ouufti'cas  are 
doing  legitimate  businesB  dwwbere  In 
America  today.  Talking  and  listening 
and  walking  and  debating  the  issues, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  be  here. 
That  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  mistake  that 
I  think  cuts  at  the  very  issue  you  so 
proudly  point  out;  that  is,  how  can  we 
let  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  go 
further  without  representation. 

Today,  we  wUl  have  more  than  100 
Members,  100  districts  with  no  repre- 
senUtion  at  all  on  this  important 
issue. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEBCER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  idad  the  gentle- 
man yielded. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  in  diacuwing  the  Issue, 
wUl  the  gentleman  Just  answer  cme 
qucatinn  We  are  not  all  experts  on 
this  issue;  all  you  have  to  do  is  go 
through  it  once  to  imderstand  bask: 
fairness. 
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The  question  is:  How  can  a  gentle- 
man be  declared  a  winner  and  be  given 
a  certificate  of  election  under  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 
comes  here  on  two  separate  occasions; 
comes  here  on  the  day  we  are  sworn  In 
with  that  certificate,  and  is  denied  the 
right  to  be  sworn  in? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  to  answer  the  gentleman.  He  said 
one  question. 

His  question  was:  How  can  we  not 
seat  a  certified  winner?  Por  two  rea- 
sons: First,  he  was  certified  once  when 
the  recount  was  not  even  complete: 
that  makes  one  suspicious,  it  \»  not 
final  evidence,  but  it  does  make  one 
suspicious:  second,  he  is  claimed  to 
have  been  seated  when  more  than 
1.000,  more  than  2.000,  in  fact  more 
than  3.000  ballots  have  been  thrown 
out  in  an  election  decided  by  less  than 
500  votes. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  the  right 
thing:  it  seems  we  are  within  reason 
now.         

Mr.  BOCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not  presimie  to 
tell  the  leadership  on  the  other  side 
what  the  rules  of  this  House  are.  but 
the  gentleman  made  mention  of  the 
100  Members  who  are  not  here.  There 
is  provision  under  the  rules  whereby 
the  vote  could  very  well  be  deferred 
from  today  to  an  i4>propriate  time. 
That  prerogative  is  theirs. 

I  do  not  feel  badly  in  bringing  up 
what  I  did  today  knowing  what  I 
would  do  in  a  similar  situation  If  I 
were  in  the  majority. 

Mx.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Fmcmzxl]. 

lb.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  previously  I  was  one  of 
those  accused  of  participating  in  the 
debate  with  too  much  passion,  and  as  I 
said  at  the  time,  it  is  hard  to  maintain 
one's  composure  when  one  Is  being 
mugged,  but  I  will  do  my  best  today. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  liistory  we 
have  ever  denied  a  certified  Member 
on  whose  certificate  there  was  no 
question,  not  to  be  seated  pending  the 
normal  and  natural  filing  of  contest  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have  been  told  today  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  way  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee is  doing  business:  that  we  are 
not  giving  proper  weight  to  the  Consti- 
tution. That  people  do  not  like  the 
procedure  of  calling  a  vote  today.  No 
one  has  mentioned  the  essential  fair- 
ness or  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
election  system,  but  there  are  500.000 
people  out  there  without  representa- 
tion who  are  asking  us  to  do  what  this 
House  has  invariably  done:  That  Is.  to 
seat  the  certified  winner  and  then  to 
worry  about  the  contest,  if  any. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that 
there  was  no  contest  filed.  Ex-Con- 


gressman McCloskey  relied  on  his 
friends  in  the  House  to  make  a  contest 
by  passing  the  right  motion  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  He  did  not  file  a  contest.  The 
District  Court  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  had  already  told  him 
that  was  his  recourse.  He  did  not  take 
it. 

With  respect  to  who  is  disenfran- 
chised by  the  invalidation  of  votes, 
every  voter  whose  ballot  was  cast  out. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  election  laws  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  they  have  cer- 
tain requirements  which  are  meant  to 
be  met.  Ninety-six  percent  of  all  the 
ballots  thrown  out  in  the  recotmt  in 
Indiana's  Eighth  District  were  thrown 
out  by  a  recoimt  commission  composed 
of  a  majority  of  Democrats. 

There  is  a  court  case  filed  on  the 
basis  of  discrimination:  on  the  basis  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  that  is  proper, 
and  that  should  go  forward.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  seating  of 
Mclntyre.  The  Republicans  are  doing 
their  best  to  see  that  a  terrible  injus- 
tice is  righted.  If  the  majority  does  not 
like  our  procedures,  they  should  un- 
derstand: You  can  always  vote  us 
down,  and  invariably  you  do.  We  have 
no  way  to  right  an  injustice.  We  have 
no  way  to  say  follow  the  House  prece- 
dents and  seat  this  Congressman-elect 
until  the  House  determines  the  con- 
test. We  agree  the  House  is  the  Judge 
of  its  membership.  The  House  is  in- 
volved in  that  now,  and  it  wiU  be  the 
ultimate  Judge.  We  agree  that  Lcoh 
Pakctta  is  a  splendid  Representative 
who  will  carry  out  his  duties  under  the 
Constitution  in  a  fair  and  a  very  good 
way. 

We  have  no  comment  with  that;  we 
are  saying  why  did  you  deny  this 
person  his  seat  when  he  wss  duly 
elected  and  no  one  has  given  a  re- 
sponse to  that  query. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  KASICH.  Very  quickly.  Just  for 
a  statement  of  the  facts,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  confirm  this: 
Election  night,  Mr.  Mclntsrre  came  out 
the  victor.  He  has  been  certified  as  the 
winner  of  that  election.  In  the  re- 
count, Mr.  Mclntyre  comes  out  the 
winner.  Admit  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  not 
been  seated. 

Is  that  the  simple  facts  for  the 
American  people  to  Judge:  both  win- 
ning an  election  on  election  night,  and 
a  recoimt,  and  with  the  certification 
under  the  laws  of  Indiana,  and  still 
does  not  hold  the  seat? 

&Ir.  FRENZEL.  That  Is  correct.  Not 
only  that,  he  has  not  filed  a  contest 
under  the  Federal  Contested  Elections 
Act.  nor  did  he  file  a  claim  with  the 
Elections  Task  Force  of  any  fraud  or 
Irregularity.  That  task  force,  Mr.  Pa- 
ifXTTA's  task  force,  asked  for  such 
claims  to  be  in  their  hands  by  last 
Thursday:    there    was    none.    There 


seems  to  be  a  dispute  only  among  the 
Democrats  in  this  House  as  to  why  we 
cannot  seat  Congressman-elect  Mcln- 
tsrre. 

BCr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yMAl 

Mr.  FUENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  remember,  on  the  first 
day  we  were  in  this  House  we  took  two 
votes.  In  one  case,  we  had  a  Democrat 
from  Idaho  with  a  certificate  of  elec- 
tion, and  we  voted  to  seat  him.  It  was 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  because  he 
had  the  certificate. 

In  the  other  case,  we  had  a  Republi- 
can from  Indiana  with  a  certificate  of 
election  and  he  was  not  seated  on  a 
strictly  partisan  vote.  I  do  not  think 
that  leaves  doubt  about  where  the  par- 
tisan politics  is.  I  know  I  can  say  I 
voted  the  principle;  the  man  with  the 
certificate  should  be  seated  in  both 
cases.  I  assume  that  everybody  who 
voted  that  way  in  both  cases  stood  on 
that  same  principle. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  totally  agree  with  him.  In 
the  Stallings  case,  there  was  a  contest- 
ed election  filed:  In  the  McCloskey 
case,  there  was  no  contest  filed  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  a  case. 

We  ought  to  seat  Mclntyre  today. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  evening 
when  we  debated  this  issue  for  the 
fourth  time,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Jabobs],  made  the  following 
point:  when  lawyers  have  the  facts  on 
their  side,  they  pound  the  facts.  When 
they  have  the  law  they  pound  the  law. 
But  when  they  have  neither  the  facts 
nor  the  law  on  their  side,  they  pound 
the  table.  And  that  is  exactly  what  the 
other  side  of  this  aisle  is  doing  here 
today. 

Now,  the  question  was  raised  a 
minute  ago:  Why  has  Mr.  Mclntyre 
not  been  seated.  He  has  not  been 
seated  as  observed  by  the  newspapers 
in  Indiana,  for  the  reason  that  15 
counties  in  the  State  of  Indiana  certi- 
fied on  election  night  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  Mr.  McCloskey, 
won  the  election  by  72  votes,  and  that 
the  Republican  Secretary  of  State, 
falling  to  follow  the  law,  certified  the 
Republican  candidate  after  that  initial 
count  was  changed.  This  is  to  say 
nothing  of  the  5,000  votes  that  were 
suspiciously  disqualified. 
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The  House  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, following  the  precedents  of 
the  House.  For  those  of  you  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  those  precedents.  I 
earlier  recited  10  specific  cases. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do  not  yield.. 


Ten  specific  cases  where  there  has 
been  a  certification  by  the  Seonetary 
of  State  that  did  not  follow  the  law  of 
the  various  cases  involved,  and  where 
the  House  of  Representatives,  being 
the  Judge  of  its  own  election  contests, 
as  decided  Just  last  Friday  by  the 
proper  court  of  Jurisdiction,  sent  the 
matter  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee  for  ccmsideration. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  the  matter  of  who  won  the 
election? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  persist  in  Ignorance  or  would 
he  like  to  let  the  House  know  who 
won? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  for  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  suspend  until  the 
Chair  can  obtain  better  order.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  re- 
quested to  observe  parliamentary  dig- 
nity during  the  debate,  and  one 
Member  who  is  recognized  can  speak 
at  a  time,  that  Member  only. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALETSANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
say  to  the  American  people  who  are 
interested  in  fairness  that  the  matter 
is  being  considered  by  the  proper 
forum,  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  The  committee  is  deliber- 
ating on  this  specific  issue.  As  recently 
as  last  Friday,  members  of  that  panel, 
specifically  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  PAmTTA],  advised  me  that 
the  matter  should  be  resolved  wittiin 
the  month  of  March,  and  that  the 
House  Administration  Committee  will 
report  back  to  this  body  its  findings. 

Then,  as  the  sole  Judge  of  this  elec- 
tion dispute,  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  facts  as  found  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee  which,  of 
course,  contains  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats.  The  facts  will  be  before 
this  body.  We  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  Judge  for  ourselves  the  rightful 
winner  of  the  Indiana  election  contest 
based  upon  the  facts  that  are  discov- 
ered by  the  proper  forum,  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  election  procedures  used  in  Indi- 
ana, let  me  turn  to  Indiana  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

The  Indlanm>olis  News  said  on  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1985: 

Initially  McCloskey  wu  adjudged  the 
winner  by  72  votes  on  the  basis  of  a  vote 
canvaaa.  Then  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  re- 
count Slmcox  (the  Secretary  of  State)  de- 
clared Mclntyre  the  winner  by  34  votes. 
Now  Slmoox  says  Mclntyre  won  by  418 
votes.  Which  Is  it?  Durtng  the  recount, 
thousands  of  ballots  were  tossed  out  on  the 
basis  of  tectuilcaUties.  even  though  neither 
side  has  charged  that  there  was  vote  fraud. 

Furthermore,  differing  standards  were 
used  for  determining  which  ballots  to  accept 
or  reject  throuchout  the  district. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of  McClos- 
key and  Mclntyre  is  properly  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  ask 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee  for 
further  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  refer. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  refer  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  AlexahdksI. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  168.  najv 
167.  not  voting  97.  as  follows: 
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TEAS-168 

Artrtalnbo 

FUppo 

Obey 

Alukjk 

Foley 

Pease 

4l^^^n^i^ 

FVinKMI) 

Penny 

Andrews 

PordCTN) 

Pepper 

Anthony 

Prank 

Aitplecate 

Puqua 

Pickle 

A9in 

Gephardt 

Price 

Attini 

RahaU 

AuCoin 

OUckman 

Rancel 

Barnes 

Oonsales 

Ray 

BedeU 

Oordon 

Reid 

BeUemon 

Ormy(IL) 

Richardwn 

Bennett 

Ouarini 

Roemer 

Berman 

HaU(OH) 

Rose 

BeviU 

Hamilton 

Rowland  (OA) 

Bofgs 

Hefner 

Roybal 

Boner  (TN) 

Beftel 

Sabo 

Bonior  (MI) 

Hertel 

Scheuer 

Bonker 

Bojrer 

Scbroeder 

Bonkl 

Hughes 

Seiberlinc 

Boaco 

Jones  (NO 

Sharp 

Boucher 

Jones  (TN) 

Sikorskl 

Boxer 

Kanjocakl 

Sisiaky 

Breaux 

Kaptur 

Skelton 

Brooks 

Kastenmeier 

Slattery 

Brown  (CA) 

Kennelly 

Smith  (FL) 

Bruce 

KUdee 

Smith  (LA) 

Bryant 

Kostraayer 

Solars 

Burton  (CA) 

I^ntos 

Spratt 

Bustamante 

Leath(TZ) 

Stacsers 

Byron 

Lehman  (FL) 

StaUinss 

CaiT 

Leland 

Stakes 

ChappeU 

Levin  (ID) 

Stratton 

Clay 

Levlne(CA) 

SwUt 

Coelho 

Uoyd 

Synar 

Coleman  (TZ) 

LowTy(WA) 

Tausin 

Cooper 

Lundlne 

Thomas  (OA) 

Coyne 

MacKay 

Trafksnt 

Daniel 

Manton 

Udall 

Darden 

llatsui 

Valentine 

Dellums 

MeCurdy 

Vento 

Dicks 

UcHugh 

Viadosky 

DinteU 

Mica 

Volkmer 

Dlzon 

Mineu 

Walgren 

Downey 

MltcheU 

Watklns 

Durbln 

Mollohan 

Weaver 

Dwyer 

Mootcomery 

Weiss 

Dymally 

Moody 

Wheat 

Dyson 

Whitten 

Early 

Murphy 

Williams 

Eckart(OH> 

Natcher 

Wilson 

EnsUah 

Neal 

Wirth 

Evans (IL) 

Nelwm 

Wise 

AMceU 

Nichols 

Wrlcht 

FUlo 

Oakar 

Wyden 

ragban 

Obetstar 
NAYS-167 

rates 

Bllley 

Campbell 

Armey 

Boehlert 

Carney 

a«Hh«m 

Boulter 

Chappie 

Bartlett 

Broomfield 

Cheney 

Barton 

Brown  (CO) 

CUnter 

Bateman 

Broyhlll 

Coats 

BenUey 

Burton  (IN) 

Cobey 

BUirakls 

Callahan 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kolbe 

Ridge 

CombMt 

Kramer 

RinaMi? 

Oootc 

I^gomanino 

Rltter 

Couglilln 

LatU 

Rogers 

Courier 

Leach  (lA) 

Roth 

Cralc 

Lent 

Roukcna 

Crane 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rudd 

Daub 

UghUoot 

Sazton 

Davis 

UvliwMoa 

Sebaefer 

DelAy 

Loefner 

flchncidei 

DeWine 

Lott 

Schnette 

OlekiiMan 

Low«7(CA> 

Behulse 

DtoOuanU 

Lujan 

DanMa(CA) 

Lungren 

Shaw 

Dreler 

Mack 

Shumway 

EdwantacOK) 

Madigan 

SOJander 

Bueiaon 

Martenee 

Skeen 

Evans  (lA) 

Martin  (IL) 

Slauglitcr 

Fkwell 

Martin  (MT) 

Smith  (HE) 

Fiedler 

MaBoU  ■ 

Smith  (NH) 

Ftekto 

McCain 

Smith  (NJ) 

Ftah 

Mff^iwllfw 

Smith.  Robert 

FTcnad 

ISf^VJliim 

Snowe 

Oallo 

McDwIe 

Snyder 

Oekas 

MeSwen 

Soiomoa 

Oilman 

McGrath 

Spenoe 

Oingrlch 

McKenan 

Stangeiand 

Ooodllnc 

McKtamey 

Stenholm 

Oradiaon 

MfWni«n 

Strang 
Stump 

Oreen 

Meyen 

Oren 

Mkbel 

Sundquist 

Orotbert 

Miller  (OB) 

Sweeney 

Ounderson 

Miller  (WA> 

SwtaidaU 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mollnari 

Tauke 

Hall.  Sam 

Monson 

Taylor 

Hammerachmldt  Moorhead 

Thomas  CCA) 

Morrison  (WA> 

VanderJagt 

Hendon 

Myers 

Vucanovich 

Henry 

NtelKm 

Walker 

Hller 

O'Brien 

Whltdiurst 

Holt 

Oxley 

Whlttaker 

Horton 

Packard 

Wolf 

Hunter 

Parris 

WorUey 

Hyde 

Pashayan 

W^ie 

Ireland 

Petri 

Toung(FL) 

Johnson 

Porter 

Zschau 

Kasleh 

Regula 

] 
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Acknman 

Hartnett 

Ortiz 

Anderson 

Owens 

Annunzio 

Hawkins 

PanetU 

Barnard 

Hayes 

PurseU 

Bates 

Hillis 

Quillen 

Bereuter 

H<vkiiis 

Roberts 

Biacsi 

Howard 

RoblnsoD 

Boland 

Hubbard 

Rodlno 

Carper 

Huckaby 

Roe 

Chandler 

Hutto 

Rostenkowski 

Collins 

Jacob* 

Ruaso 

Conyers 

Jeffords 

Savage 

Crockett 

Jenkins 

Schumer 

Dasrhle 

Jones  (OK) 

Shelby 

delaOaraa 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Derrick 

Kindness 

Smith.  Denny 

Donnelly 

Klenka 

StOermain 

Dorcan(ND) 

Kolter 

Stark 

Dowdy 

lAPalce 

Studik 

Duncan 

Lehman  (CA) 

Tallon 

KRkert(NY) 

IJplr»«kl 

Torres 

Edgar 

Luken 

Torricelli 

Edwards  (CA) 

Markey 

Towns 

Erdreich 

Martinec 

Trailer 

Floito 

Mavroules 

Wazman 

FoglletU 

MlfcMl«H 

Weber 

Fowler 

Mlller(CA) 

WhiUey 

Franklin 

Moakley 

Wolpe 

Prost 

Moore 

Tatroo 

Oarda 

Mraaek 

Toang(AK) 

Oaydos 

Murtha 

Toung  (MO) 

Oejdenson 

Nowak 

Oray  (PA) 

OUn 
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Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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COMMUWICATIOW  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  C3erk  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASBnraioii.  DC, 

MarOt  4.  t$t5. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNnu.  Jr., 
The  Speaker, 

Haute  of  Repnaentativet. 
WaOiintHoH,  DC 

Dkab  Mb.  Sfeamek:  Purauant  to  the  per- 
mlmrto..  Kisnted  in  CUuae  S,  Rule  m  of  the 
Rules  of  the  VA  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 

lOWK 

(1)  At  3:30  pjn.  on  Friday,  March  1.  1985 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmiU  the  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which 
covers  caletwlar  year  1963;  and 

(3)  At  3:30  pjn.  on  Friday,  March  1.  1M5 
mnA  iaid  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  be  transmlU  the  seventh 
special  message  for  fiscal  year  1986  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

With  kind  regards.  I  sm. 
Sincerely, 

BBMAimi  J.  OOTHKII, 

ClerA;  Houae  of  Repneentativea. 
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NINETEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 
OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND    X7RBAN    DEVELOPMENT— 
MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,   referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday.  BCarch  5. 1986.) 


SX7NDRT  NEW  AND  REVISED  DE- 
FERRALS OF  BUDGET  AU- 
THORTTY  FOR  1986— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
99-34) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Conorest  of  the  United  Stale*: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  six  new  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority for  1986  totaling  $68,900,000 
and  four  revised  deferrals  now  totting 
$110,666,481.  The  deferrals  affect  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Justice,  and 
Labor. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  report. 

ROHALD  RBAOAK. 

Thb  WHixm  HousB,  March  1, 19S5. 


REPORT  ON  PEACEKEEPER  MIS- 
SnJ^-MESSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  99-33) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congresa  of  the  United  StaUa: 

The  attached  report  on  the  Peace- 
keeper miolle  contains  my  assessment 
of  the  requirement  for  Peacekeeper 
and  my  anticipated  impact  of  the  con- 
tinued procurement  of  Peacekeeper 
miasUes.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  98-626.  Section  110  of  Oc- 
tober 19. 1984. 

My  report  concludes  that  the  contin- 
ued procurement  and  deployment  of 
the  Peacekeeper  are  essential  to  na- 
tional security.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  are  stUl 
valid.  One  hundred  Peacekeeper  mis- 
siles should  be  deployed  in  existing 
Minuteman  silos  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  report  also  concludes  that  Peace- 
keeper is  an  essential  element  of  our 
ancs  control  strategy.  Without  the 
Peacekeeper  our  chances  of  reaching 
an  equiti^le  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reduce  significantly 
the  size  of  our  nuclear  arsenals  are 
substantially  lowered.  Indeed,  should 
Congress  delay  or  eliminate  the  Peace- 
keeper program.  It  would  send  an  un- 
mistakable signal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  do  not  possess  the  resolve  re- 
quired, nor  the  continuity  of  purpose, 
to  m>tnt.^iTi  a  viable  strategic  triad  and 
the  policy  of  deterrence  the  triad  rep- 
resents. 

The  time  has  come  to  place  this 
issue  behind  us.  While  we  have  debat- 
ed the  merits  of  the  Peacekeeper  pro- 
gram, the  Soviets  have  deployed  over 
600  Peacekeeper  type  missUes.  If  we 
are  to  move  towards  an  equitable 
treaty  In  Geneva,  procurement  of  100 
Peacekeeper  mlssUes  must  continue. 

I  urge  each  member  of  Congress  to 
approve  the  Peacekeeper  and  Join  me 
in  a  bipartisan  and  united  effort  in 
Geneva.  With  your  support,  and  the 
support  of  the  American  people,  our 
eff orto  at  the  negotiation  table  could 
lead  to  the  more  stable  world  we  all 
seek,  and  lead  to  that  day  when  man- 
kind Is  free  of  the  terrible  threat  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

ROH ALD  RKAOAH. 

The  WHTn  House,  March  4. 1985. 


member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee: 

HonsB  or  RsnsssiRATnra. 
Waahington.  DC  March  4, 1»$5. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OKnix,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Houae.  Houae  of  Hepreaenta- 
Hvea.  WaOiingtOK  DC 
Da*a  Ms.  SPSAKOt:  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee for  the  99th  Congress  ef f ecUve  this 
date. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

BCABJoaiB  8.  Holt. 
Member  of  Conoreaa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  16  \JA.C.  1024<a)  the 
Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Cmnmlttee  the  gentle- 
woman from  California.  Ms.  Fxdlbe. 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


RESIGNATION  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT AS  MEMBER  OF  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COBCMTTTEE 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 


ADMINISTRATION  NEVER  DEALB 
WITH  TRADE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

ISi.  BONKER.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
once  again  announced  the  previous 
month's  trade  deficit. 

For  January,  the  merchandise  trade 
deficit  was  $10.3  billion,  which  is 
almost  30  percent  over  December's  $8 
billion  totaL 

The  dollar,  which  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  our  skyrocketing  trade  imbalance 
with  other  countries,  rose  10  percent 
last  year  and  another  9  percent  since 
December,  according  to  the  Commerce 
Department. 

Economists  and  our  trading  partners 
are  worried  about  the  misalignment  of 
ctirrendes  that  Inhibit  our  exports  and 
threaten  domestic  industries  with 
cheap  imports. 

Each  month,  the  administration 
posts  the  trade  deficit,  but  never  is 
there  any  concern  expressed  about  the 
problem  or  how  the  Government  in- 
tends to  deal  with  it.  Indeed,  President 
Reagan  recently  endorsed  the  stnmg 
dollar  and  claimed  that  it  was  good  for 
our  economy. 

Besides  the  trade  deficit,  we  also 
read  about  the  United  SUtes  being  to- 
tally excluded  from  business  opportu- 
nities in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
President's  desire  to  forgo  Involuntary 
restraints  on  Japanese  auto  Imports 
without  getting  anything  in  return. 

Time  is  nmning  out  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  come  up  with  policies  to 
deal  with  the  "other"  deficit  and  the 
resulting  trade  problems  which  threat- 
en our  economy. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LBOISLA- 
"nON  TO  REATTTHORna!  GEN- 
ERAL REVENUE  SHARING  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  6  YEARS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
pennlaston  to  addreas  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further- 
ance of  a  strong  bipajtiaan  effort  In 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  reau- 
thoriae  the  general  revalue  shaHng 
program  for  6  years.  I  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  effort  to 
support  local  services. 

In  1983.  when  the  program  was  reau- 
thoriaed  for  3  years  through  Septon- 
ber  30,  1986,  President  Reagan  de- 
clared, "The  Federal  Government 
never  spent  money  more  wisely  than 
by  devoting  it  to  general  revenue  shar- 
ing." 

Yet,  only  a  year  later,  this  program, 
which  benefits  over  39,000  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  people  they  serve,  is 
targeted  for  elimination  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

D  1410 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  aU  of  our  col- 
leagues: Listen  to  your  local  officials, 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  Just 
how  important  a  program  general  rev- 
enue sharing  is.  and  become  a  coopon- 
sor  of  H.R.  1400  as  a  way  of  expressing 
sumMrt  for  continued  funding  for  this 
crucial  program. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
along  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  State  of  Washington 
[Mr.  BoHKER].  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  problems  with 
our  international  trade  deficit.  New 
figures  were  out  last  week:  they 
showed  that  the  deficit  this  year  wiU 
be  even  bigger  than  the  one  last  year. 

The  deficit  last  year  was  $123  billion: 
the  trade  deficit  with  Japan  alone  was 
$37  biUion.  $20  billion  of  that  deficit 
with  Japan  came  solely  from  automo- 
bile exports  to  this  country. 

We  must  do  something  to  redress 
that  balance,  or  else  our  whole  eco- 
nomic future  will  be  in  decline.  I  heard 
of  two  major  corporations  over  the 
we^end  who  told  me  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  start  producing  their 
products  overseas  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 


from  New  YaA  [Mr.  Soumoii]  is  rec- 
ognized for  6  mlnutea. 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Betaka.  it  Is 
my  great  pleasure  and  distinct  privi- 
lege to  welcome  today  the  Revovod 
Charles  G.  Rloe,  Jr^  who  gave  the  in- 
vocation opening  today's  seaghm  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Reverend  Rice  is  rector  of  the  Calva- 
ry I^piscopal  Church  in  Cairo,  NY,  and 
also  serves  as  viritual  leader  for  two 
other  Episcopal  parishes  in  rural 
Greene  Couiity  as  welL 

Reverend  Rice  is  visiting  Washing- 
ton today  to  attend  a  conference  as 
the  national  chaplain  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Reverend  Rice  was  named  national 
chaplain  at  the  1984  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT.  and,  in  this  capac- 
ity, he  provides  guidance  and  leader- 
ship to  the  religious  emphasis  pro- 
gram of  the  Legion's  National  Ameri- 
canism Commission. 

Reverend  Rice  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  a  former  post  and  department 
chaplain,  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  291  of  Greenville,  NY. 

As  national  chaplain.  Reverend  Rice 
has  the  responsibility  to  promote  the 
sense  of  thanksgiving  and  the  q)irit  of 
patriotism  that  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  America's  moral  leadership 
in  the  world  today. 

We  wish  him  Godspeed  in  this  im- 
portant task.* 


THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  G. 
RICE,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 


EXEMPTING     "NO     ADDITIONAL 
COST"  TRANSPORTATION 

FROM  EMPLOYEE  TAXATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  is  recog- 
nized for  6  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to 
exempt  from  taxation  fringe  benefits 
which  employees  receive  from  their 
employers  in  the  form  of  "no  addition- 
al cost"  transportation.  This  change  is 
needed  to  correct  an  inconsistency 
which  exists  in  ttUs  area  as  a  result  of 
the  1984  tax  legislation.  Under  that 
bill,  "no  additional  cost"  fringe  bene- 
fits can  only  be  provided  on  a  tax- 
exempt  basis  if  the  service  is  available 
for  sale  to  customers.  That  provision 
was  written  into  the  bill  to  assure  that 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  "empty  seat" 
transportation  provided  to  airline  em- 
ployees was  protected.  I  agree  with 
what  we  did  there,  but  I  think  the 
same  tax-exempt  status  should  extend 
to  "empty  seat"  transportation  fringe 
benefits  of  other  companies.  Since 
many  businesses  in  tUs  country  have 
their  own  internal  transportation  op- 
erations, the  mere  fact  that  those 
services  are  not  made  available  on  a 
for-hlre  basis  to  customers  should  not 
preclude  them  from  allowing,  as  a  tax- 
exempt  fringe  benefit,  their  employees 
to  travel  on  their  aircraft  or  other 


modes  of  tranqMntatkm  on  a  spaoe- 
availaUe  basis.  Certainly,  this  would 
be  a  perfect  example  of  irtiat  common 
sense  would  teU  you  is  a  "no  addttkmal 
cost"  fringe  benefit.  Under  the  present 
law,  oomnum  sense  doeant  matter  on 
this  point;  technically,  the  IRS  has  de- 
termined that  these  tranqjottatian 
fringe  benefits  cant  qualify  for  tax- 
exempt  status  because  they  do  not 
meet  the  "for  sale"  requirement  of  the 
1984  tax  bllL 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  simply  exdude  transportation 
made  available  to  employees  on  a 
space-available  basis  from  the  require- 
ment that  the  servloe  be  offered  for 
sale  in  the  course  of  buainess.  At  this 
point,  the  IRS  has  promulgated  regu- 
lations under  the  1984  law  with  regard 
to  taxation  of  env>loyee  travel  on  oh-- 
porate  aircraft.  Just  the  proposal  of 
those  regulations  is  having  a  very  neg- 
ative impact  on  corpmate  aircraft 
sales.  I  have  heard  numerous  accounts 
of  orders  which  have  actually  been 
canceled  because  the  taxatton  of 
spaoe-avaOable  flights  for  enqdoyees 
coupled  with  the  imputing  of  tnocsne 
for  personal  use  of  these  aircraft  Is  in 
the  works.  This  is  particularly  trou- 
bling since  general  aviation  sales  in 
this  country  were  at  their  lowest  level 
since  1951  this  past  January.  It  Is  an 
industry  in  distress  rigbt  now,  and  we 
do  not  need  to  artificially  add  to  its 
problems. 

I  would  also  note  that,  while  regula- 
tions thus  far  have  only  been  drafted 
for  use  of  aircraft  for  these  "space 
available"  flights,  under  the  existing 
law  the  authority  clearly  exists  for  im- 
puting inoHne  for  employee  travel  by 
other  modes  of  transportaticm.  That 
means  that  catching  a  ride  in  a  car, 
truck  or  van  on  a  business  trip  could 
be  next  in  line  for  taxation.  Also,  I 
think  those  in  the  military  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  "space  availaUe" 
travel  on  military  aircraft  should  be 
aware  that,  logically,  the  present  law 
will  ultimately  subject  that  fringe  ben- 
efit to  taxation. 

Again,  I  reonphasize  that  the  trans- 
portation which  employees  could  ben- 
efit from  under  my  Mil  is  as  part  of 
travel  which  is  already  taUng  place 
for  business  purposes.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  there  is  no  additional  cost 
involved  in  extending  the  fringe  bene- 
fit. Since  that  is  supposedly  what  we 
intended  from  the  language  of  the  bUl 
adopted  last  year,  this  dartfieation 
should  be  able  to  win  an  early  OHasen- 
sus  of  congressional  support.  I  encour- 
age all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  effort  as  have  our  colleagues  B<» 
Cars  of  Michigan.  Dxhht  Smith  of 
Oregon,  and  nuunc  Hortoh  of  New 
Yoi^  in  signing  on  as  cosponsors 
today.* 
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OIL  IMPORT  TAX 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wkavkr]  is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  timely  legislation  to 
place  a  tax  of  $10  per  barrel  on  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  entering 
the  United  States. 

I  say  "timely"  because,  although 
such  proposals  have  been  made  in  the 
past,  never  before  have  conditions 
been  so  favorable.  OPEC  has  lost  its 
ability  to  set  the  world  oil  price  and 
hold  it.  Prices  continue  to  drop.  Sup- 
plies are  plentiful.  We  are  getting  our 
first  chance  since  the  1974  oU  embargo 
to  gloat  about  what  has  become  an  oil 
glut. 

Rather  than  simply  enjoy  this  tem- 
porary supply /price  situation,  we  have 
the  chance  now  to  make  a  long-term 
gabi  in  our  energy  policies.  By  placing 
a  heavy  tax  on  imported  oil.  we  stand 
to  raise  tremendous  amounts  of  reve- 
nue, reduce  our  balance  of  payments, 
reduce  our  dependence  on  imported 
oil.  and  reinstlll  the  essential  energy 
conservation  ethic. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates a  $10-a-barrel  import  tax 
would  raise  up  to  $20  billion  a  year 
through  the  end  of  this  decade.  That 
is  an  ImprMsive  figure,  just  when  we 
desperately  need  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue. But  the  real  attraction  of  this 
method  of  revenue  raising  is  who 
would  pay  for  it.  Since  the  tax  mjplies 
only  to  imported  oil.  foreign  producers 
would  have  to  cut  their  prices  further 
to  stay  competitive  with  domestic  oil 
producers.  The  marketplace  would  de- 
termine a  new  world  price  of  oil.  a 
price  certainly  higher  than  today,  but 
not  $10  a  barrel  higher.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  $100  billion  we  could  raise 
this  decade  would,  in  effect,  be  paid  by 
foreign  producers.  OPEC  would  be 
forced  into  helping  us  pay  our  debt, 
fitting  Justice  since  OPEC's  rapid  esca- 
lation of  oil  prices  a  decade  ago  sent 
the  world  economy  into  chaos  in  the 
first  place. 

Other  factors  make  the  timing  so 
right  for  this  tax  now.  The  domestic 
production  and  refining  business  is  de- 
pressed. The  search  for  new  oil  has 
slowed.  Oil  rigs  sit  idle.  Domestic  re- 
fineries are  closing  as  they  lost  market 
share  to  foreign  refiners.  An  import 
tax  would  help  crank  back  up  our  do- 
mestic oil  industry,  increasing  our 
energy  security  and  making  us  less 
vulnerable  to  future  embargos. 

One  more  terribly  important  goal 
can  be  achieved  through  an  imported 
oil  tax.  Oil  prices  will  rise,  and  that 
will  not  be  popular.  But  a  small 
upward  price  adjustment  now  will 
serve  to  remind  all  Americans  that 
energy  conservation  must  remain  an 
essential  goal.  We  have  a  glut  now.  but 
we  are  still  depleting  a  finite  resource. 
That  was  something  most  Americans 


had  forgotten.  untU  the  OPEC  oil  em- 
bargo shocked  us.  It  is  a  lesson  we 
cannot  afford  to  forget  during  this 
temporary  glut. 

An  oil  import  tax  will  raise  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  new  revenue,  partial- 
ly paid  by  foreign  exporters.  It  wlU  en- 
courage conservation  and  reinvigorate 
the  vital  American  oil  industry.  The 
timing  has  never  been  better.  I  urge 
you  to  coeponsor  the  oil  import  tax  I 
introduce  today.* 


TESTIMONT  BEFORE  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BoxtltsbI  is  recog- 
nised for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  important  hearing  conducted  by 
the  DeparUnent  of  Energy  in  my  con- 
gressional district  last  week.  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  for  votes  on 
Monday.  March  25.  and  Tuesday, 
March  26.  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of 
my  testimony  at  the  hearing,  which 
dealt  with  the  site  of  location  for  a  nu- 
clear waste  disposal  diunp.  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  RscoKO.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  that  testimony 
carefully. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  register  my  opposition  to  H.R.  607. 
the  Cost  Saving  Disclosure  Awards 
Act.  Had  I  been  present.  I  wish  the 
record  to  show  that  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  along  with  my  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ArmktI.  This  pro- 
gram represents  a  wasteful,  inefficient 
system  of  rewarding  Federal  employ- 
ees for  doing  the  Job  they  are  hired  to 
do.  In  my  view,  it  should  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

I  would  ask  that  the  record  show 
that  I  would  have  also  voted  "nay"  on 
H.R.  1096.  the  African  Famine  Relief 
and  Recovery  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Bennett,  let  me  make 
myself  clear,  I  do  not  want  you  In  Swisher 
County  nor,  for  that  matter,  In  Deaf  Smith 
County.  I  oppose  thia  site  and  the  one  in 
Deaf  Smith  County  and  any  other  contem- 
pUted  location  for  the  SUte  of  Texas. 

Now,  having  said  this,  let  me  make  myself 
clear  to  the  citizens  of  Swisher  County.  I 
favor,  and  believe  It  Is  Important  for  our 
country,  to  develop  and  encourage  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy.  This  energy  source 
stands  to  benefit  the  entire  nation's  econo- 
my, includlns  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

If  we  Impede  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy  we  will  limit  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. In  the  Texas  region  alone,  there  are 
4.800  megawatu  worth  of  nuclear  power 
now  under  construction;  that  la  more  than 
any  other  type  of  electrical  generating  ca- 
pacity presently  being  built  in  Texas. 

Coal  plants  under  construction  amount  to 
4,530  mesawattA  worth  of  power,  natural 
sas  la  a  mere  101  megawatts,  cogeneration 
will  come  to  836.  and  other  "undesignated" 
sources  amount  to  2,380— these  soiuces  are 
the  primary  contributions  to  the  over  20,000 
additional    megawatt    capacity    needed    to 


come  on  line,  again.  In  Texas  atone  between 
1»S4  and  I»9S. 

This  nation  has  Invested  over  $160  bUUon 
in  nuclear  power.  We  wlU  invest  over  $M  t>ll- 
llon  more  to  complete  the  planU  now  under 
construction.  Obvloualy.  nuclear  power  Is 
here  to  stay.  If  we  fail  to  resolve  the  out- 
standing issues  pertaining  to  nuclear  devel- 
opment then  we  will  bring  to  a  halt  the  re- 
sponsible usage  of  nuclear  power.  And  in 
doing  this,  we  would  no  doubt  cause  power 
shortages  and  higher  rates. 

As  we  all  know,  rates  have  Increased  tre- 
mendously already,  and  we  can  probably 
expect  them  to  rise  In  the  future.  I  think  we 
realise  that  the  days  of  cheap  natural  gas 
are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  therefore 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  other  means  of 
electrical  power  In  the  future.  But  unleH  we 
suoccMfully  resolve  the  outstanding  tasues 
concerning  nuclear  power,  we  will  needlCHly 
Increase  our  cost  of  electricity. 

That  Is  why  I  say,  we  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  nuclear  waste  issue.  Failing 
to  do  so  will  only  Increase  electricity  costs 
and  discourage  the  further  development  of 
nuclear  power.  But  before  we  move  on  a 
waste  disposal  method,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves why  the  nuclear  waste  Issue  has  not 
been  resolved  to  date.  I  think  the  reasons 
are  quite  familiar  to  all  those  In  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  and  to  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  as  well. 

The  reaaon  why  we  do  not  have  a  suooeas- 
ful  nuclear  waste  storage  policy  U  not  tech- 
nological: I  cannot  prove  that  you  can't 
store  waste  safely  for  36,000  years.  It  Is  not 
economic:  I  cannot  prove  storing  waste  Is 
not  the  most  cost  effective  method.  We 
have  the  problem  of  nuclear  waste  storage 
because  the  Industry  can  not  forge  a  nation- 
al consensus  to  deal  with  the  Issue,  and  de- 
spite the   passage  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act.  I  can  assure  you.  DOE  does  not 
enjoy  a  consensus  today.  Tou  don't  have 
one  In  Texas,  you  dm't  have  one  In  Nevada, 
and    national    environmental    groups    will 
probably  spoil  the  temporary  consensus  you 
might  preaenUy  enjoy  In  Washington  SUte. 
Tou  must  understand  that  if  you  recom- 
mend this  site,  or  the  one  in  Deaf  Smith 
County,  the  Governor  of  Texas  will  veto 
that  recommendation  luat  aa  surely  as  we 
are  standing  here  today.  And  you  must  also 
understand  that  if  Congress  overrides  the 
Oovemor's  veto  there  will  be  Uwsults.  pro- 
tests, and  public  turmoil  which  will  create 
such  an  emotionally  charged  environment 
you  will  probably  have  to  pay  twice  the 
wages  to  workers  to  come  In  this  county  to 
build  the  repository,  sending  your  cost  pro- 
jections even  higher,  perhaps  even  beyond 
the  threshold  making  your  repository  cost 
effective.  The  same  may  very  well  tiappen 
in  Nevada,  and.  as  I  said  earlier,  outside 
groups  may  cause  the  turmoil  In  Washing- 
ton SUte  required  to  atop  or  run  up  the 
costa  of  the  possible  site  there.  My  point  Is 
this.   You  have  a  political  problem  here. 
Now  each  of  you  may  know  geology  or 
energy  economica  or  nuclear  power,  but  you 
don't  know  poUtlca.  I  do.  And  I  aay  your  pro- 
ponl  will  not  atand  up  politically.  In  thia 
county,  in  Deaf  Smith  County,  or  anywhere 
In  the  SUte.  You  are  making  a  bad  altuation 
worae  by  refuaing  to  heed  the  aentlment  of 
local  dtisena. 

Now  I'm  In  Congreaa.  you're  In  burea- 
cracy.  In  a  way,  on  thia  laaue,  we  are  com- 
petitors. If  you  can  maintain  political  sup- 
port in  Congress  for  not  changing  the  1982 
Nuclear  Waate  Policy  Act,  from  which 
you've  received  your  authority,  then  I  gueaa 
you  will  win.  and  we  will  have  to  live  the 


next  four  yeara  with  a  33%  chance  that 
you'll  locate  here  In  Texas. 

However.  If  I  win.  you  wlU  not  locate  In 
Texas  and.  In  fact,  you  won't  locate  any- 
where in  the  UA.  although  we  will  solve 
the  problem.  But  before  I  get  to  what  will 
l>e  my  legislative  actions.  I  feel  cooapelled  to 
comment  on  what  our  respective  rolea  are. 
Aa  I  aaid.  I  am  an  elected  official,  and  you 
are  bureaucrats.  I  want  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference In  our  authorities  because  I  believe 
It  apeaka  to  our  Umes  and  the  (ruatrationa 
of  the  public 

In  my  dlacuaaiona  with  DOE.  the  offidala 
have  been  cooperative,  helpful,  and  oonge- 
nlaL  But  there  la  an  unspoken  attitude  even 
among  the  frlendlieat  of  DOE  officials,  snd 
that  la  the  Idea  that  I  am  merely  a  fresh- 
man member  of  Congress,  coming  Into 
office  after  the  Nuclear  Waste  Act  hss  sl- 
ready  passed,  snd  therefore  I  csnnot  be 
much  of  a  threat  to  your  program.  Quite 
frankly,  the  DOE  has  assumed  a  domineer- 
ing and  almost  smug  position  in  this  contro- 
versy. 

May  I  remind  you  genttemen  that  I  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  13th.  and 
Swisher  County.  No  one  voted  for  you.  your 
policy,  or  thia  site  and  until  I  am  oonvinoed 
that  a  majority  of  my  bosses  in  the  Panhan- 
dle want  this  site.  I  will  oppose  you  snd  give 
my  political  aU  to  st<9  this  Hl-oonoeived 
plan  for  nuclear  waste  atorage. 

I  do  not  care  if  you  provide  me  with  a  mil- 
lion computer  readouU  proving,  under  vari- 
oua  asBumpUons.  that  this  site  will  remain 
stable  and  will  not  leak  radiation  nor  nucle- 
ar waste  into  the  Ogallala  Aquifer.  I  will 
fight  agalnat  this  aa  long  as  the  people  who 
elected  me  do  not  want  it 

Now,  here  are  the  two  legialative  propos- 
al I  plan  to  Introduce  In  Ctmgresa  thia  year. 
I  believe  both,  taken  together,  provide  an 
equitable  and  fair  consideration  of  perma- 
nent nuclear  waate  atorage  facilities,  while 
also  proposing  an  alternative  to  the  entire 
concept  of  permanent  storage  repositories 
of  nuclear  waste,  which,  sgain.  I  consider  to 
be  a  bankrupt  idea  to  begin  with  since  It 
lacks  public  aupport  and  a  true  national 
conaenaua  on  how  to  handle  the  nuclear 
waate  proldem. 

The  first  Involves  something  I  do  not  un- 
derstand about  this  nuclear  waate  dump 
site,  something  which  even  If  I  agreed  with 
the  method  of  nuclear  waate  disposal  I 
would  still  question.  That  la,  why  Is  the  fed- 
eral government,  with  all  of  ito  land  hold- 
ings, looking  to  privately  held  lands  to  pur- 
chase in  order  to  store  waste?  Nationially. 
the  federal  government  owns  300  million 
acres  In  this  country.  In  Nevada,  you  own 
83%.  In  Utah:  61%.  In  New  Mexico:  33%. 
Why  do  you  want  to  buy  more  land  in  order 
to  do  a  job  which,  seems  to  me,  you  can 
quite  easily  do  in  some  of  the  land  you  al- 
ready control?  Surely,  you  have  salt  forma- 
tions on  government  held  property.  Surely, 
if  you  had  to  go  with  permanent  storage  fa- 
cilities you  could  find  suitable  locations  on 
federally  held  lands.  D.OJL  ahould  look  at 
land  which  the  federal  government  already 
possesses,  and  I  am  presently  drafdng  legis- 
lation to  take  all  privately  held  land  out  of 
consideration  for  the  proposed  nuclear 
waste  storage  faculty.  I  think  that  out  of 
300  million  acres  which  the  government 
owns,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  site 
that  will  work. 

So,  that  is  my  first  proposaL  But  I  have  to 
admit,  even  if  you  put  the  nuclear  waste  site 
on  territory  which  the  government  now 
owns,  I  still  think  it's  a  bad  idea.  I  believe 
that  high  level  nuclear  waate  la  such  a  dan- 


gerous substsnoe.  we  cant  afford  any  mis- 
takes, on  government  piopeity  or  not.  I  do 
not  consider  the  plan  of  storing  nuclear 
waste  in  sny  desert  or  underground  shaft 
will  be  aide  to  ooalasoe  the  Und  of  national 
consensus  ntrwisry  for  the  nudesr  energy 
industry  to  develop  to  lU  full  snd  worth- 
while potentlsL 

I  iKlieve  the  snswer  to  tills  eaXXn  iaaue  la 
stsring  US  in  our  face.  I  lielleve  the  aoIuUcm 
to  be  technologically  proven  and  beneficial 
to  the  American  economy.  I  believe,  for 
some  reason,  the  obvious  solution  has  been 
discarded  by  dedsionmakera  In  Washington. 
This  alternative,  the  best  diapossl  method 
sa  I  aee  it,  the  one  which  the  people  wHI  no 
doubt  aupport.  la  diqxising  the  waste  in 
apace. 

Now.  I  have  studied  what  limited  studies 
the  D.OJl.  performed  on  this  alternative 
method,  ami  I  have  concluded  that  for  some 
reason  the  higher  up's  decided  to  discredit 
thia  sltemative  by  merely  claiming  It  wHl 
not  work.  However.  I  have  also  learned,  no 
one  denies  the  ability  of  our  current  9ace 
technology  to  be  able  to  put  a  payload  in 
permanent  and  stable  orlilt  between  Earth 
and  Venus  which  wHl  Isst.  st  lesst.  for  83 
million  years.  No  one  denies  the  ability  of 
this  nation  to  "throw",  if  you  wHl.  paylosda 
of  whatever  substance  into  that  orbit.  Now. 
I  admit,  many  ideas  of  disposing  of  nuclear 
waste  in  apace,  like  the  one  of  m^nMng  it  to 
the  sun,  might  be  too  costly,  snd  we  cur- 
rently do  not  have  the  capability  of  launch- 
ing and  tracing  such  payloads  to  the  sun. 

The  cost  of  sending  laundied  payloads 
Into  a  permanent  oiMt  around  Bsr^  snd 
Venua  would  be  quite  amall  snd  would  get 
rid  of  the  high  level  rsdistion  nuclear  waate 
here  on  Earth.  Furthermore,  such  a  pro- 
gram coincides  perfectly  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  t^mat  ahuttle  program,  which 
we  all  know  la  going  quite  well,  and  the 
manned  permanent  apace  sUUmi.  which  the 
President  Is  fully  committed  to  doing  and 
foreign  countries  have  agreed  to  particUwte 
In. 

Now,  I  will  not  stand  here  and  tell  you  I 
already  know  the  Q>ecif ic  plan  for  apace  dia- 
posal,  nor  will  I  claim  sny  aerioua  and  credi- 
ble adentiat  hsa  fully  planned  out  such  a 
method  of  di^xisal.  But  I  will  say  the  only 
point  of  contention  on  whether  or  not  this 
program  wQl  work  la  whether  the  nuclear 
waste  can  be  packaged  properly  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  leakage  into  the  envinumient 
should  a  system  failure  occur  In  the  launch 
phase.  And  I  will  tell  you  that  question  was 
looked  at  and  studied  extensivdy  by  aden- 
tists  commissioned  by  D.OJL  to  look  at 
apace  diapoeal,  and  those  sdentlata  believe 
they  came  up  with  a  woricable  aolution  to 
this  problem. 

In  fact.  It'a  because  all  of  these  problems 
were  thought  to  be  feasibly  surmountable 
that  the  sdentists.  both  inside  and  out  of 
N.A.S.A.,  who  looked  at  space  diqxisal.  be- 
lieve that  the  ruling  out  of  space  diqiosal 
was  a  decision  bsaed  more  aa  political  than 
acientif ic  objective  analysis. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  oondusion  presented 
by  a  group  of  sdentlata  who  atudied  thia  al- 
ternative in  a  paper  to  an  International  ad- 
entific  conference.  The  aubject  of  their 
paper  was  risk  analyaia  of  the  disposing  of 
nuclear  waste  in  apace.  Their  conduaicma 
were: 

(1)  "Preliminary  estimate  of  apace  diapoe- 
al releaae  riaka  are  low,  even  with  the  esti- 
mated uncertainty  bounds."  (In  outer  space, 
the  "uncertainty  bounds"  they  refer  to  are 
the  poasibllity  of  meteors  hitting  the  pay- 
load  which  they  cannot  predict  but  which 


doesnt  bother  them  due  to  distsnre  of  the 
payload  from  Earth.)" 

(3)  "If  calculated  sfiined  getdoglc  r^MSi- 
tory  release  rWa  remain  low.  as  given  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories  waste  mtaiea 
atudy.  snd  the  EPA  requlrementB  continue 
to  be  met,  then  no  additional  mace  disposal 
atudy  effort  is  warranted." 

(3)  "(And  there  should  be  a  'however" 
here.)  If  rWkM  perceived  by  the  public  are 
signiflfant  enough  in  the  aooeptanoe  of 
mined  geologic  repositories,  then  consider- 
ation of  space  rtlgwal  ss  a  mined  geological 
repository  complement  is  wsrranted." 

In  other  words  gentlemen,  what  these  sd- 
entlsU  oofrectly  concluded  Is  that  the  risks 
of  nuclear  waste  disposal  of  whichever 
method  is  the  prerogative  of  the  people,  not 
the  D.OX^  not  the  utility  faidustry.  and  not 
the  executive  bnmdi  alone. 

So.  that  Is  the  seoood  proposal  I  plan  to 
mske.  which  I  conaJder  the  most  promising 
from  the  point  of  view  of  achieving  a  true 
national  consensus  aa  nuclear  waste  snd. 
for  that  matter,  nudear  energy. 

What  I  propose  Is  that  during  the  ooune 
of  the  four  years  of  site  charartrrliBition. 
which  wHl  soon  be  under  way.  and  too  far 
sltng  for  me  to  stop,  that  the  Nudear 
Wsste  Fund  be  further  divided  up  where 
one  out  of  every  four  doOan  going  into  the 
fund  win  be  apportianed  to  N.AAA..  irtw 
will  study  the  feasiUUty  in  detaO  and  design 
a  system  for  space  disposal  of  nudear  waste. 
N.A&A.'8  plan,  irtildi  must  indude  both 
the  parksging  snd  ddlvery  of  the  wsste 
payloads  into  apace.  wHl  then  be  presented 
to  the  president  in  1901  Just  as  the  presi- 
dent wflll  be  given  the  flnal  site  reoommen- 
dation  by  D.OJl,  aa  currently  outlined  by 
the  Nudear  Waate  Policy  Act.  At  that  time, 
the  president  can  choose  betaeeu  mined  re- 
poeit<Hle8  or  apace  digtosal  snd  have  that 
viable  option  avaflaUe  to  him.  as  I  believe 
the  people  want  him  to  have. 

Now.  one  last  point  Aa  I  said  earlier.  I 
cannot  stop  the  site  cbsracterisatiao  proc- 
ess which  wHI  have  begun  this  sining  pre- 
sumably In  Deaf  Smith  County.  But  let  me 
state  here  and  now.  that  during  the  ooutm 
of  that  site  characterisation  if  any  damage 
ia  suapeeted  of  occurring  to  the  Ogallala-Aq- 
ulfer,  I  will  get  every  Congiiaiiiisii  from 
Texaa  and  the  other  atates  served  by  the 
Ogallala  to  come  down  <m  D.O  JS.  like  a  too 
of  brl^a. 

Furthomore.  let  me  state  for  the  record. 
that  I  fully  expect  and  will  work  to  guaran- 
tee that  all  relevant  state  laws  and  rights 
are  adhered  to  by  the  D.OJB.  site  diaracter- 
Izatkm  crews.  In  short  all  water  rlghta.  all 
achool  district  budgets,  and  all  local  mineral 
righU  should  be  and  shall  be  observed  by 
D.OJl 

Thank  you  for  your  time  gentlemen,  and  I 
look  forward  to  woiUng  with  you  back  in 
Washington  on  this  project  In  a  joint  effort 
to  arrive  at  the  national  consensus  we  both 
want  and  seek.* 


HOUSE  DEMOCRATS  SHOUIJ3 
NOT  DERAIL  UNITED  STATES- 
SOVIET  TALKS  IN  GENEVA  BY 
VOTINO  DOWN  MX 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahall).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Strattoh]  Is  recognised  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  IiCr.  Speaker,  the 
press  this  morning  r^Torted  that  Uie 
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of  the  Democntie  iMs  of 
In  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
who  —emWwil  In  Oreenbrtar 
the  veAend  In  an  effort  vm»x- 
to  try  to  detennlne  what  went 
:  laet  November  and  to  try  to  Im- 
the  imace  of  the  Democratic 
Party  afCtoally  engaced  In  a  good  deal 
of  lobbylnc  to  try  to  beat  the  MX  mls- 
■De  when  the  vote  Is  wheduled  to 
come  up  In  the  next  few  days,  prob- 
aldy  Just  a  couple  of  dayi  after  the 
arms  negotiations  In  Geneva  are 
scheduled  to  proceed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  rather 
straiwe  apiwoaeh  for  the  Democratic 
Party  to  take.  I  think  most  people 
vtrald  iffree  that  one  of  the  reasons 
tor  the  maalve  defeat  of  the  Dono- 
eratle  ftrty  was  the  perception  that 
tte  Denoerats  were  not  really  very 
strong  on  defense.  And  for  the  party 
In  an  effort  to  try  to  change  Its  Image 
should  propose  to  xmdermlne  a  vote 
that  is  likely  to.  In  the  event  that  it 
goes  down,  is  likely  to  derail  the  arms 
negotiations  that  are  going  on  in 
Geneva  at  the  very  time  that  they 
begin. 

In  fact,  many  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  have  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union;  that 
Presldait  Reagan  was  the  only  Presi- 
dent who  never  got  any  kind  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
certainly  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
those  who  take  that  position  ought 
not  to  try  to  derail  these  negotiations, 
particularly  after  they  had  been  de- 
railed for  a  number  of  months  for  the 
walkout  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  have  now  come  back  to 
the  Uble.  but  if  the  first  action  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  takes  on 
arms  control  is  to  wipe  out  the  ICX 
missile  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  800 
of  these  same  BCX-type  missiles,  this  is 
obviously  not  going  to  provide  the  at- 
mosphere for  a  balanced  and  even  ex- 
duuage.  a  satisfactory  kind  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  when 
they  know  and  the  Soviets  find  out  at 
the  very  start  of  the  negotiations,  that 
one  of  our  most  powerful  weapons  in 
our  entire  arsenal  is  washed  out  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  certain- 
ly if  this  is  the  case,  as  a  result  of  the 
negotiations  that  apparently  went  on 
In  the  Greenbrlar.  I  think  this  is  going 
to  be  even  less  fortunate  for  the 
future  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  party  of 
Roosevelt,  of  Truman,  and  of  John 
KenncMly  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  not  only  wanting  to  derail 
a  missile  that  has  been  supported  by 
Democratic  Secretaries  of  Defense  in 
the  past,  was  in  fact  developed  under 
the  administration  of  President 
Jinmiy  Carter. 

So  I  would  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reconsider  this  position. 
Certainly  if  we  are  anxious  to  achieve 
any  realistic  and  meaningful  arms  ne- 


gotlatkms,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
move  In  those  negotlatkms  fram 
strength  rather  than  from  weakneM. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMXRT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  certainly  want  to  Join  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  and  also  from  the 
same  side  of  the  aisle  the  gentlonan  is 
from,  that  I  certainly  support  the  MX 
missile,  and  I  commend  the  gmtleman 
from  New  Yoik.  I  believe  this  is  his 
second  special  order  that  he  has  taken 
on  why  we  need  the  MX  missile. 
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And  I  might  say  that  a  delegation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  here  today 
and  they  are  wondering  why  we  need 
the  MX  miasOe  and  they  are  over  here 
arguing  about  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  any  choice. 
The  genUeman  is  absolutely  right  We 
have  got  to  move  ahead  with  the  MX 
missile  and  If  we  find  that  we  can 
verify  that  the  Soviets  want  to  cut 
back,  they  want  to  stop  building  all 
these  88  missiles,  this  House  and  this 
Congress  would  move  the  next  day 
and  stop  building  the  MX. 

But  at  this  time  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  serious,  serious  mistake  to  stop 
the  tOi  missile. 

I  h<H>e  and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  correct  me.  but  I  believe  before 
the  Easter  recess  we  will  have  two 
votes  in  this  House  on  taking  down  the 
fencing  of  the  MX  missile,  move  ahead 
and  building  of  the  21  missiles:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  Most  votes.  I  think, 
are  going  to  be  probably  some  of  the 
most  Important  votes  that  this  House 
has  ever  taken  because  on  the  out- 
come of  those  votes  rests  any  chance, 
in  my  judgment,  of  meaningful  arms 
negotiations. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective kind  of  missile  that  could 
match  the  things  that  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
last  10  or  15  years,  the  SS-lS's.  and 
the  S8-19's.  which  President  Carter 
recognized  as  very  destabilizing  mis- 
siles. If  only  the  Soviet  Union  has 
them.  But  If  we  develop  the  MX  mis- 
sile. If  we  take  away  the  fencing,  the 
money,  as  the  gentleman  has  indicat- 
ed, certainly  we  will  have  the  kind  of 
^Klfn^fi*  that  in  an  arms  negotiation  is 
likely  to  bring  results. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  am  not  quite 
clear  what  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about  earlier  what  might  have  taken 
place  over  the  weekend.  If  the  gentle- 
man could  clear  up  that  point  for  me. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  simply  was  re- 
porting what  was  included  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  A 
story  that  said  that  the  Democrats 
who  were  affluent  enough  to  be  able 


to  spend  the  weAend  at  the  Green- 
brier dtKusiing  the  future  of  the 
party  were  spending  a  lot  of  ttane 
trying  to  line  up  other  Democrats  to 
vote  against  removing  the  fencing  for 
the  MX  mlssUe. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  be- 
loved Speaker  of  the  House,  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Con- 
gress, has  indicated  his  belief  that  It 
would  be  a  disaster  If  the  MX  mlssUe 
were  to  be  defeated  and  appear  to  be 
defeated  by  the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  restore  our 
Image.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what 
went  wrong  when  our  candidate  could 
carry  only  one  State,  his  home  State, 
and  that  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  I 
think  very  clearly  one  of  the  things 
that  certainly  contributed  to  that 
overwhelming  defeat  was  the  percep- 
tion that  the  Democrats  were  not 
really  very  strong  on  defense  and  were 
not  really  very  concerned  about  Soviet 
penetration  In  Central  America,  two  of 
the  most  significant  Issues  I  think  that 
are  before  this  House  and  they  prob- 
ably will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  dtarlng  up  that  point 
pertaining  to  discussions.  I  think  we 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
have  got  to  see  our  colleagues  and  we 
have  got  to  work  hard  and  I  believe  we 
can  win  the  unf  endng  of  the  MX  mls- 
sUe. 

ytt.  STRATTON.  We  certainly  hope 
that  we  caiL 

I  might  make  another  point  Of 
course,  a  lot  of  attention  these  days  is 
being  given  to  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  the  [SDIl,  the  so-caUed  star 
wars  technology.  I  know  that  many 
Members  in  this  Chamber,  particular- 
ly again  on  the  Democratic  side,  have 
been  critical  of  the  star  wars  proce- 
dure because  they  beUeve  that  if  you 
develop  a  defensive  mlssUe  then  this  is 
going  to  make  it  much  harder  to 
achieve  any  kind  of  effective  arms  con- 
trol because  the  Soviet  Union  would 
only  Increase  the  number  of  its  offen- 
sive mlssUes. 

WeU.  if  we  are  worried  about  the 
Soviet  Union  increasing  iU  offensive 
mlssUes  as  a  response  to  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  here  is  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  on 
a  truly  effective  offensive  mlssUe.  The 
most  effective  one  that  we  have  ever 
had.  In  fact,  the  recent  testa  of  the 
MT  mlssUe  have  demonstrated  a  very 
significant  improvement  in  accuracy. 

So  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways  and 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  MX  and  at  the 
same  time  get  rid  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  It  I  think,  puts  our 
pwrty  In  a  very  unfavorable  role. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  If  the  gentle- 
man wlU  continue  to  jrleld,  the  gentle- 


to  use  the  expression,  is  <m 
tiffiet  as  far  as  I  am  oonoemed  In  that 
we  should  certainly  consider  the  stra- 
tegic defmse  Initiative.  It  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  It  is  a  ncmnudear  weapon 
and  It  would  not  kUl  people  and  that  is 
what  we  are  looking  for  is  to  find 
peace. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  KANJOR8KI.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJOR8KI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Maybe  the  gentleman  could  enll^t- 
en  a  freshman  Member.  I  understand 
that  the  conflict  of  the  use  of  the  MX 
mlssOe  Is  basically  the  system.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  present 
basing  system  Is  significantly  changed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  wiU  now  be  a 
practical,  usable  weapon? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  I  think  thne 
are  several  answers  to  respond  to  that 
particular  point  about  the  basing. 

Firrt  of  all.  the  very  action  of  the 
Congress  In  approving  the  MX  mlasUe 
is  bound  to  provide  a  very  significant 
amount  of  deterrawe.  That.  Is  what 
the  MX  Is  for.  It  is  designed  to  deter. 
The  MInuteman  in  and  the  Minute- 
man  n.  those  missUes  no  longer  pro- 
vide any  deterrence  but  the  MX  mis- 
sile is  me  that  would  certainly  simply 
by  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  It 
the  Soviet  Union  would  begin  to  recog- 
nise that  we  were  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  the  only  way  to  get  signifi- 
cant concessions  from  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  to  moVe  from  strength  rather 
than  fmn  weakness. 

So  that  evoi  if  the  missUes  were  to 
be  put  in  the  MInuteman  sUos.  which 
has  been  suggested  at  least  at  the 
outset  the  fact  is  that  the  labor 
member  of  the  Soowcrof t  Commission 
testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  year  that  It  was  ponl- 
ble  for  us  to  devel<q;>  a  very  significant- 
ly greater  degree  of  hardness  in  those 
sUos  than  has  been  the  case  previous- 
ly. 
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So  whUe  we  have  been  debating  this 
argument  the  capabUlty  of  putting 
the  mlssUe  into  a  much  safer  sUo  has 
now  moved  very  rapidly  forward,  and  I 
think  those  two  items  should  indicate 
the  wisdom  of  going  ahead. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield,  I  certainly  appreciate  his 
brinidbig  to  the  floor  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  positions  of  the  various  Mem- 
bers from  the  Democratic  side,  be- 
cause we  too  wlU  have  a  very  hard  vote 
on  this  question.  But  is  it  not  correct 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  sup- 
ported in  all  its  regard  aU  of  the  sys- 
tems other  than  the  MX  mlssUe  and 
that  any  statement  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  soft  on  defense  Is  really 
a  misstatement  of  fact? 


Mr. 'STRATTON.  Wdl.  obvknialy,  It 
does  not  apply  to  everyone,  but  I  think 
you  wUl  find.  If  you  go  through  the 
records  of  the  last  few  Congresses, 
that  almost  50  percent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Members,  when  the  chips  were 
down,  would  vote  to  cut  out  parts  of 
the  defense  program  proposed  by  the 
Armed  Services  Conmilttee.  They  have 
voted  to  eliminate  specific  weaprais, 
and  the  basic  thrust  has  been,  as  it 
was  in  the  1984  campaign,  that  some- 
how defense  was  bad.  we  ought  not  to 
have  it  and  we  ought  to  have  as  little 
as  possible,  ratho*  than  reooffoiilng 
that  we  face  In  the  Soviet  Union  a 
country  that  has  hem  relentlenly  de- 
veloping more  missiles,  more  submsr 
rlnes.  more  aircraft  carriers,  more 
tanks,  more  airplanes.  I  wish  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Re^esenta- 
tlves  would  take  the  time,  because 
they  could  certainly  get  the  briefing, 
to  see  exactly  what  the  Soviets  have 
been  doing  In  the  last  few  years. 
Where  we  have  buUt  2  submarines  a 
year,  they  buUt  about  10  a  year. 
Where  we  have  developed  only  three 
mlssUes  since  President  Kennedy  was 
Presidait  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped some  eight  or  nine  mlssUes,  so 
that  the  match  \b  certainly  way 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Uni<m. 
and  the  MX  mlssUe  is  the  first  kind  of 
weapon  that  is  really  in  the  baUpai^ 
to  try  to  deter  the  weaponry  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself  has  developed. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  really 
believe  in  arms  control,  which  has 
been  a  very  strong  point  of  all  of  those 
individuals  who  have  often  badced  off 
of  supporting  defense— they  say. 
"Well,  we  dont  want  to  vote  for  de- 
fense, but  we  love  arms  control."— If 
you  really  love  arms  control,  the  only 
way  to  get  it  is  If  we  have  a  weapon 
that  can  match  the  explosive  power 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  weapons  that 
are  already  in  the  Russian  arsenaL 

So  I  think  a  reading  of  this  report 
from  the  Washlngtcm  Post  leads  me  to 
feel  that  we  are  going  to  need  a  great 
deal  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the 
Donocratic  leadership  If  this  opportu- 
nity Is  not  to  be  lost  In  fact,  I  read  in 
the  press  also  that,  although  we  have 
not  had  a  very  heavy  schedule  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  since 
the  first  of  January  of  this  year,  the 
individuals  who  have  been  designated 
as  observers  at  the  arms  talks  in 
Geneva,  both  in  the  House  and  the 
other  body,  are  going  to  be  traveling 
to  Geneva  on  the  11th  of  March  and 
the  House  and  the  Senate  wUl  then  go 
into  a  further  recess.  And  according  to 
the  press  accounts,  these  observers 
wUl  not  be  able  to  get  into  the  negoti- 
ating room,  they  wUl  not  be  able  to  sit 
around  the  taUe,  there  wUl  not  be 
time  for  them  to  be  briefed  by  the  dlp- 
ICMnatie  persmnel  of  the  United  States 
in  Gmeva.  Maybe  they  might  tpeoA 
their  time  more  usefully,  ratho*  than 
flying  to  Geneva,  to  meet  here  in  the 


House  and  make  sure  that  we  have  a 
solid  Democratte  majority  In  favor  of 
the  MX  vote  when  that  oomes  akmg. 
That  I  think  is  likely  to  be  mote  Influ- 
ential In  providing  a  secure  fntnre  for 
the  Nation  than  any  trip  that  ml^t 
be  mounted  on  the  11th  of  Mardi  for 
Geneva. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERBART  OF 
MILITARY  AVIATIOir 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  [Mr.  Gonzaua]  is 
recognised  for  00  minutes. 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  ^Maker,  Just 
75  years  ago,  American  military  avla- 
ti<m  had  its  beginning  when  Lt  Benja- 
min Foulois  made  the  first  Army  solo 
flight  <m  the  parade  ground  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  On  that  day,  March  2, 
1910,  lieutenant  Foulois  k^it  his 
Wright  Flyer  in  the  air  fw  a  grand 
total  of  less  than  8  minutes,  making 
six  dicuits  around  the  great  parade 
ground  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  courage 
that  lieutenant  Fouled  had  to  muster 
in  order  to  make  his  fUgiit  His  total 
fllfl^t  Instruction  time  had  been  64 
minutes  of  dual  Instruetiati  with  Or- 
vUle  Wright  He  had  never  flown  solo, 
never  had  control  of  an  airplane  either 
taking  off  or  i«»»««fiff,  and  much  of 
what  he  knew  had  been  learned 
through  oorreqjondenoe  with  the 
plane's  buUder.  His  (mly  orden  were 
to  tranqwrt  his  airplane  from  Fort 
Meyer,  VA,  to  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
where  he  was  Informed  by  the  Army's 
Signal  Corps  chief  to  "evaluate  the 
aeroplane.  Just  take  plenty  of  qwre 
parts— and  teach  yourself  to  fly."  And 
if  there  was  any  wwry  about  Just  how 
the  Ueutenant  was  to  teach  himself 
the  art  of  flying— e^ieeially  how  to  get 
ba«±  to  Earth  in  one  piece— the  Signal 
Corps  chief  had  only  this  fatherty 
advice:  "Don't  worry;  you'U  learn 
those  techniques  as  you  go  along." 

The  Army  had  paid  $25,000  for  its 
new  aircraft  which  was  buUt  In  ac- 
cordance with  Signal  Corps  gieclflea- 
tlons  that  were  a  model  of  brevity;  the 
specifications  were  one  page  in  length. 
To  qualify  tax  the  Army,  the  builder 
had  to  furnish  an  aircraft  that  could 
fly  for  1  hour,  at  meeds  avenging  40 
mUes  per  hour,  nying  was  mote  than 
a  Uttle  tricky  in  those  days,  and  so  the 
ccmtraet  required  that  the  builder's 
plane  be  able  to  land  without  damage; 
it  had  to  land  in  good  enough  shi«)e  to 
be  immediately  ready  for  another 
takeoff.  What's  nuwe.  the  airplane 
had  to  be  simple  *»»«"g*«  to  be  stripped 
down  and  tran^orted  in  Anny 
wagons;  It  also  had  to  be  simple 
enouf^  "to  permit  an  intdllgent  man 
to  become  prollcient  In  ita  use  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time." 

At  the  time,  airplanes  were  launched 
from  a  track.  The  aircraft  would  be  at- 
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tached  to  a  pulley,  and  propelled  down 
the  track  by  the  drop  of  a  heavy 
weight  from  a  tower.  This  was  what 
the  Army  called  the  starting  device. 
Not  much  was  said  about  landing  gear, 
but  the  Army  wanted  an  airplane  that 
would  return  safely  to  ground  "in  case 
of  an  accident  to  the  propelling  ma- 
chinery." It  took  a  surpri^ngly  short 
while  for  the  Nation's  infant  aircraft 
industry  to  come  up  with  a  machine 
that  could  do  all  the  Army  wanted  it 
to  do.  The  Wright  brothers  put  in 
their  proposal  early  in  1908.  the  Army 
simed  its  order  on  February  10,  giving 
the  Wrights  200  days  to  get  an  air- 
plane to  Fort  Meyer  for  testing.  The 
total  contract  did  not  exceed  two 
pages  in  length. 

What  eventiudly  became  Army  Aero- 
plane No.  1  was  delivered  to  Fort 
Meyer,  tested,  and  eventually  found 
acceptable.  The  Army  accepted  the 
plane  on  August  2.  1009.  Not  long 
thereafter.  Lieutenant  Foulois  found 
himself  and  his  flimsy  25-hor8epower 
machine  on  the  way  to  San  Antonio, 
where  he  was  to  determine  how  useful 
it  might  be  to  the  Army. 

On  his  first  flight.  Lieutenant  Fou- 
lois succeeded  in  all  his  efforts,  even 
maUny  a  safc  landing.  He  made  three 
more  flights  that  da^.  but  cracked  up 
on  his  fourth  and  final  landing,  when 
a  fuel  line  sheared  and  he  lost  power 
prematurely.  Fortunately,  the  damage 
was  minor,  and  Army  aviation  siirvived 
not  Just  that  day,  but  for  the  future 
that  lay  ahead.  Everything  that  the 
pioneering  lieutenant  did  on  that  and 
subsequent  days  was  an  aviation 
"first."  He  proved  to  be  as  skilled  as  he 
was  courageous.  For  example,  the  in- 
genious young  man  figured  that 
wheels  would  make  more  sense  than 
landing  skids,  so  he  attached  some 
wheels  from  a  farm  tractor  to  his 
flyer.  Sobered  by  his  landing  accident, 
he  also  invented  the  seat  belt,  by  per- 
suading an  Army  saddlemaker  to  make 
one  for  him:  it  was  a  thoroughly  sensi- 
ble idea  in  that  day  when  pilots  more 
or  less  clung  to  their  aircraft,  out  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  seat  belt  remains 
a  basic  part  of  safety  equipment  to 
this  day.  Lieutenant  Foulois  realized 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate with  aircraft  in  flight,  and 
he  devised  a  radio  that  could  send 
messages  from  the  ground  to  the  air. 
Each  flight  that  the  young  soldier 
made  revealed  a  little  more  about  the 
mysteries  of  flight,  the  ci4>abilitles  of 
the  airplane,  and  the  military  poten- 
tial of  flight.  Each  flight  brought  mili- 
tary aviation  a  step  further  from  curi- 
ooity  to  practical  application. 

Army  aviation  today  is  a  far  cry 
from  what  it  was  on  that  March  2,  75 
years  ago.  Then  there  was  only  one 
aircraft  and  one  would-be  pilot.  Today 
the  Army  owns  9,000  aircraft  and  has 
65.000  people  assigned  to  its  aviation 
branch.  Then  the  airplane  was  seen  as 
possibly  a  glorified  observation  bal- 


loon, good  for  scouting  out  terrain  and 
enemy  positions,  but  not  much  else. 
Today,  the  Army  is  initalling  aviation 
brigades  within  each  division— because 
aircraft  have  become  an  Integral,  in- 
dispennble  element  in  ground  ccnnbat 
operations.  Army  aircraft  today  do  all 
kinds  of  Jobs— they  provide  transport, 
supporting  fire,  observation,  and  fast 
evacuation:  they  give  the  Army  the  in- 
dispensable ability  to  move  fast,  strike 
hard,  and  strike  deep.  Aviation  is  so 
much  a  part  of  modem  Army  tactics 
that  there  is  hardly  any  way  to  envi- 
sion a  ground  operation  without 
swarms  of  aircraft 

I  was  privUeged  last  Saturday  to  par- 
ticipate in  ceremonies  reenaeting  the 
first  Army  solo  flight.  The  craft 
known  as  Army  Aeroplane  No.  1  has 
long  since  disappeared,  but  those  of  us 
gathered  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  did  wit- 
ness an  identical  flight  by  a  plane  of 
equal  vintage,  flown  by  a  pilot  who 
was  3  years  old  at  the  time  of  Foulois' 
daring  fli^t.  Brig.  Oen.  Rudolph  Os- 
tovlch.  assistant  commandant  of  the 
UJL  Army  Aviation  School,  reviewed 
the  history  of  Army  aviation,  and  out- 
lined its  future,  a  future  which  in  his 
words,  very  much  embodies  the  spirit 
of  Lt.  Boijamln  Foulois— courageous, 
visionary,  ready,  willing  and  able  to  do 
what  must  be  done  to  ensure  that  our 
Army  is  second  to  none,  in  the  sure 
knowledge  that  as  long  as  it  has  the 
world's  best  capability,  the  Army  wlU 
keep  the  peace.  That  was  what  the 
first  Army  flight  was  about  75  years 
ago  and  it  is  what  Army  aviation  is 
about  today. 

To  mark  the  anniversary  of  U.S. 
military  aviation.  I  include  in  the 
Rbcoho  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
Army's  specification  sheet  for  what 
became  Aeroplane  No.  1,  and  a  copy  of 
a  newspaper  account  of  the  events 
marking  the  anniversary  of  military 
aviation  in  this  country. 

SiOMAL  Com  SracincATioii,  No.  486 
AsvBrnsnfBiT  amb  sfbcificatioii  for  a 

BIAVIXK-THAII-An  FLmO  MACHIHI 
TOTHSPUBUC: 

Sealed  proposals,  in  duplicate,  will  be  re- 
ceived at  this  office  until  12  o'cIo<A  noon  on 
February  1,  1908,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  and  Fortification  for  furnishing 
the  Slcnal  Corps  with  a  heavier-tban-alr 
flylns  machine.  All  proposals  received  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
and  Fortification  at  its  flnt  meeting  after 
February  1.  for  its  official  action. 

Persons  wishing  to  sulHnlt  proposals 
under  this  specification  can  obtain  the  nec- 
essary forms  and  envelopes  by  application 
to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  United  SUtes 
Army,  War  Department.  Washington.  DC. 
The  United  SUtes  reserves  the  right  to 
reject  any  and  all  proposals. 

Unless  the  bidders  are  also  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  flying  machine  they  must  sUte 
the  name  and  place  of  the  maker. 

Preliminary.— This  specification  covers 
the  construction  of  a  flying  machine  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  djmamic  reaction  of 
the  atmosphere  and  having  no  gas  bag. 

ilcceptance.— The  flying  machine  will  be 
accepted  only  after  a  successful  trial  flight. 


during  which  it  will  comply  with  all  requlre- 
menU  of  this  spedflcatlon  No  pajrmenU  on 
aooount  wiU  be  made  until  after  the  trial 
flight  and  aeeeptanoe. 

/lujwcHon.— The  Government  reserves 
the  rl^t  to  inspect  any  and  all  prooeases  of 
manufacture. 


The  general  dimmsions  of  the  flylns  ma- 
chine will  be  detennlned  by  the  manufac- 
turer, subject  to  the  following  oondlUons: 

1.  Bidders  must  submit  with  their  propos- 
als the  foUowlnr 

(a)  Drawings  to  scale  showing  the  general 
4lrf>»iMinM  and  shape  of  the  flying  machine 
which  they  propose  to  buUd  under  this  spec- 
ification. 

(b)  SUtement  of  the  speed  for  which  It  is 
designed. 

(c)  SUtement  of  the  total  surface  area  of 
the  supporting  planes. 

(d)  Statement  of  the  total  weight 

(e)  Deaaription  of  the  engine  which  will  be 
used  for  motive  power. 

(f)  The  material  of  which  the  frame, 
planes,  and  propeOetB  will  be  constructed. 
Plans  received  wlU  not  be  shown  to  other 
bidders. 

2.  It  Is  desirable  that  the  flying  machine 
should  be  designed  so  that  it  may  be  quickly 
and  easily  sssfimhlril  and  taken  apart  and 
packed  for  transportation  in  army  wagons. 
It  should  be  capsMe  of  being  assembled  and 
put  in  operating  condition  in  about  one 
hour. 

3.  The  flying  machine  must  be  designed  to 
carry  two  persons  having  a  combined  weight 
of  about  350  pounds,  also  sufficient  fuel  for 
a  flight  of  12S  miles. 

4.  The  flying  machine  should  be  designed 
to  have  a  speed  of  at  least  forty  miles  per 
hour  in  still  air,  but  bidders  must  submit 
quotations  in  their  proponls  for  cost  de- 
pending upon  the  speed  attained  dxuing  the 
trial  flight,  according  to  the  following  scale: 

40  miles  per  hour.  100  per  cent. 
39  miles  per  hour,  90  per  cent. 
38  miles  per  hour.  80  per  cent 
37  mUes  per  hour,  70  per  cent. 
36  miles  per  hour,  60  per  cent 

Less  than  38  miles  per  hour  rejected. 

41  miles  per  hour,  110  per  cent 
43  miles  per  hour.  120  per  cent 

43  miles  per  hotu.  130  per  cent 

44  mOes  per  hour,  140  per  cent 

5.  The  n>eed  accomplished  during  the  trial 
flight  WlU  be  determined  by  taking  an  aver- 
age of  the  time  over  a  measured  course  of 
more  than  five  miles,  against  and  with  the 
wind.  The  time  will  be  taken  by  a  flying 
start  passing  the  starting  point  at  full  speed 
at  both  ends  of  the  course.  This  test  subject 
to  such  additional  details  as  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  may  prescribe  at 
the  time. 

6.  Before  acceptance  a  trial  endurance 
flight  will  be  required  of  at  least  one  boiu 
during  which  time  the  flying  machine  must 
remain  oontlnuotisly  in  the  air  without  land- 
ing. It  shall  return  to  the  starting  point  and 
land  without  any  damage  that  would  pre- 
vent it  immediately  starUng  upon  another 
flight  During  this  trial  flight  of  one  hour  it 
must  be  steered  in  all  directions  without  dif- 
ficulty and  at  all  times  under  perfect  con- 
trol and  equilibrium. 

7.  Three  trials  will  be  allowed  for  speed  as 
provided  for  In  paragraphs  4  and  5.  Three 
trials  for  endurance  as  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 6.  and  both  testa  must  be  completed 
within  a  p«iod  of  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  delivery.  The  expense  of  the  testa  to  be 
borne  by  the  manufacturer.  The  place  of  de- 


livery to  the  Government  and  trial  fUghta 
will  be  at  Fort  ICyer,  Virginia. 

8.  It  should  be  so  deelgned  as  to  aaoend  In 
any  country  which  may  be  encountered  in 
field  service.  The  starting  device  must  be 
simple  and  transportable.  It  should  also 
land  In  a  field  without  requiring  a  specially 
prepared  spot  and  without  damaging  Ita 
structure. 

9.  It  should  be  provided  with  some  device 
to  permit  of  a  safe  descent  in  case  of  sn  ac- 
cident to  the  propelling  machinery. 

10.  It  should  be  sufficiently  simple  in  ita 
construction  and  operation  to  pomit  an  In- 
telligent man  to  become  proficient  In  Ita  use 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

11.  BidderB  must  furnish  evidence  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  the 
lawful  right  to  have  aU  patented  devices  ot 
appuitenanoes  which  may  be  a  part  of  the 
flying  machine,  and  that  the  manufacturers 
of  the  flying  machine  are  authorised  to 
convey  the  same  to  the  Government  This 
refers  to  the  unrestricted  right  to  use  the 
flying  machine  sold  to  the  Oovemment  but 
does  not  contemplate  the  exclusive  pur- 
chase of  pirtent  righta  for  duplicating  the 
flying  machine. 

12.  Bidders  will  be  required  to  furnish 
with  their  proposal  a  certified  check 
amounting  to  10  percent  of  the  price  stated 
for  the  40-mile  speed.  Upon  making  the 
award  for  this  flying  machine  all  the  certi- 
fied checks  WiU  be  returned  to  the  Udders, 
and  the  successful  bidder  will  be  requested 
to  furnish  a  bond,  according  to  Army  Regu- 
lations, of  the  amount  equal  to  the  price 
stated  for  the  40-mlle  speed. 

13.  The  price  quoted  In  proposals  must  be 
(mderstood  to  include  the  instruction  of  two 
men  in  the  handling  and  operation  of  this 
flying  machine.  No  extra  charge  for  this 
service  will  be  allowed. 

14.  Bidders  must  state  the  time  which  wiU 
be  required  for  delivery  after  receipt  of 
order. 

Jamss  Allbi, 
Brigadier  QenenU, 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army. 
SlOIIAL  OmcB. 
WASHmaTOM.  DC,  December  23,  1907. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (TX)  Express-News, 
Mar.  3. 19851 
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AnvswTUXK  Stagd  Acaih  at  Fobt  Sam 

HonsTOR 

(By  James  Cobum) 

More  than  1,500  spectators  gased  skyward 
Saturday  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  to  watch  an 
antique  biplane  reenaeting  the  founding  of 
U.8.  military  aviation  in  San  Antonio  exact- 
ly 75  yean  ago. 

First  Lt.  Benjamin  Foulois,  who  had  never 
before  soloed  in  an  aircraft,  successfully 
made  America's  first  flight  by  a  military 
pilot  in  a  plane  solely  owned  and  used  by 
the  Army  on  March  2,  1910,  around  the 
parade  grounds  at  Fort  Sam. 

Retired  Braniff  Airlines  Capt  Lea  Abbott 
of  Dallas  re-enacted  the  historic  flight  as  he 
flew  his  1910  Curtiss  biplane  around  what  is 
now  MacArthur  Field. 

Abbott,  aged  3  years  when  Foulois  made 
his  flight  here,  was  dressed  for  the  occasion 
In  the  open-cockpit  flying  attire  of  the 
period,  complete  with  leather  helmet,  gog- 
gles, beigel  scarf,  vest,  flared  knickers  and 
strapped  boota. 

There  were  several  differences  in  that 
first  flight  and  Saturday's  re-creation,  noted 
the  narrator.  Col.  Engle  Scott,  chapter 
president  of  the  Army  Aviation  Association 
of  America. 


FouloiB  flew  a  Wright  Flyer  purchased  by 
the  Army  from  the  famous  Wright  brothers, 
and  Army  Aeroplane  Number  1  had  skids  in- 
stead of  wheels  untO  later,  when  Foulois 
modified  it  with  irtieels  from  a  farm  tractor. 

The  Flimsy  plane,  whldi  a  reporter  at  the 
time  described  as  a  "oolleetlon  of  bamboo 
poles  more  or  less  attached  to  a  gasoline 
enalne,"  was  launched  on  a  50-foot  raO  by 
ropes  on  a  pulley  system  connected  to  a 
w^^t  on  a  tower. 

"The  weight  would  faU  and  send  the  plane 
hustling  down  the  raO  and  hopefully  into 
the  air,"  Scott  said. 

While  Foulois  bad  been  airborne  before, 
and  ht^tyii^H  the  ccmtrols  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Wilbur  Wright  for  54  minutes,  he 
had  never  before  taken  off  or  landed  an  air- 
plane. 

"His  heart  must  have  been  pumping  no 
leas  than  Alan  Shepard's  (first  American  to 
rocket  into  space  in  1961)  when  he  made  his 
historic  fliaht"  ScoU  said. 

Abbott's  flight  wowed  the  crowd  as  he 
took  off  on  the  grass  field,  then  swept  low 
around  the  field  at  about  55  mph.  seeming 
to  grase  trees,  ss  he  flew  the  requisite  7H 
minutes  snd  six  times  around. 

"He  must  have  experienced  an  exhOarat- 
big  feeling."  Soott  said,  but  then  came  what 
the  Wrigbta  had  told  him  was  the  most  crit- 
ical psirt  of  flying— the  landing. 

Abbott  who  has  been  flying  for  56  years, 
made  It  look  easy  as  he  brought  the  biplane 
smoothly  before  the  plane  began  bouncing 
from  the  uneven  turf . 

The  substitute  keynote  speaker.  Brig. 
Gen.  Rudolph  Oativich.  assistant  comman- 
dant of  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  School  at 
Fort  Ruckner,  Ala.,  said  Foulois  made  sever- 
al individual  "firste"  that  day:  The  first 
takeoff,  first  solo  flight  first  landing  and 
first  crash,  and  also  was  the  first  person  to 
leain  how  to  fly  by  correspondence. 

Foulois'  first  flight  was  successful,  then 
he  made  three  more  fllghta  that  day,  crash- 
ing on  the  fourth  when  the  fuel  line  broke. 

Ostivich  called  Foulois,  who  rose  to 
become  major  general  and  commander  of 
the  Army  Air  Force,  "a  genuine  American 
hero  by  daring  to  think  differently  and 
challenging  the  conventional  wisdom."* 


ICr.  Uan,  tot  60  minutes.  March  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  Uie  re- 
quest of  Mr,  KuuoKoa)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Olickmax.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiAVBt  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SnATTO*.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoazAUZ.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  iMra  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes. March  5. 

Mr.  Hatbs.  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
6. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  HuTTO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  AcKKRifAW  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissicm 
to  revise  and  extend  ranarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoasAii  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Craiis. 

Mr.  Ruim. 

Mr.  Whitshurst. 

Mr.  Broomfikld. 

Mr.  Drkixr  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kawjorski)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  AimsRSOir  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  OoHZALSZ  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Ijx>ti>  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamiltoii  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Browh  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amnmzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoHRR  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LuKDr. 

Blr.  Kahjorski. 

Mis.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Kastkhmxikr. 

Mr.  FoRO  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DOHHRLLT  in  two  instances. 
Wnss  in  two  instances. 
Dtmaixt  in  two  instances. 
MnxRR  of  California. 

ACKKRMAH. 
COELHO. 


Mr. 
BCr. 
Ux. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  (x>nsent.  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  followlhg  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRHAH  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarics  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  BouLTKR.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DrLay,  for  60  minutes,  March  6. 

Mr.  Tauke.  for  60  minutes.  March  7. 

Mr.  Brothill.  for  60  minutes. 
March  7. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  SpeaXet.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  36  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  March  5.  1985,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive (»mmunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

630.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agmcy,  transmit- 


UM 
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Utm  tbe  wmual  report  on  condtUo—i 
tnttoD  of  pertieklaa  for  flnol  ywr  1M4. 
punuint  to  the  act  of  June  as.  IMT.  cliep- 
ter  13S.  nctloD  »  (tt  Stat.  UtY.  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Afrteulture. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Secretery  of  Agri- 
culture, traaemlttlnc  a  draft  of  propoaed 
lefWattaB  to  aaaend  aectlon  Kb)  of  the  SoU 
Ooaeerrattan  and  Domeatlc  Allotment  Act 
to  improt*  prooedurea  for  the  aelectlon  of 
ABCS  eounty  and  local  cammltteea;  to  the 
OoBunlttee  on  Acrieulture. 

041.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
tranantttlat  a  report  on  the  derelopmenta 
In  B  Salvador  diuinc  the  period  from  De- 
oember  1.  IIM.  to  January  31.  108S.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  90-332  (00  Stat  205)  and 
Public  Law  00^73;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatlMia. 

043.  A  letter  from  the  Actinc  Aalrtant 
Secretary  of  Defenae  (Comptroller),  trane- 
mltttaic  a  report  on  property.  luppUes  and 
oommodltlee  reeetred  from  foreion  coun- 
trlea.  purauant  to  Public  Law  90-212.  Sec. 
710;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Appropriatlona. 

043.  A  letter  from  the  Adminlitrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  tranonlt- 
tlnc  a  report  on  training  for  operators  of 
publicly  owned  wastewater  treatment 
plants,  as  required  by  House  Report  90-003; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

044.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower.  Installa- 
tiona  and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  ■conomlc  Adjustment  Program  for 
Chippewa  County.  MI;  to  the  Committee  on 

045.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  entitled 
"Auditor's  Cooeera  Regarding  Backlog  of 
Umnveatlgated  Neglect  Reports  In  the  ChOd 
and  PuBUy  Services  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Servioea."  pursuant  to 
PubUc  law  93-190.  section  455(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

040.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Trustees.  Harry  8.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Harry  8. 
Truman  Memorial  Scholarship  Act  to 
remove  the  dollar  limitation  on  stipends 
paid  under  such  act  and  to  authorise  the 
Harry  8.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
amounts  of  such  stipends;  to  the  CU>mmlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

047.  A  letter  tram  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitttaig  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  BUke  certain  amendments  to  the 
act  of  September  30.  1960  (PubUc  Law  974. 
Slst  Congress),  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

040.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legis- 
lation to  terminate  tbe  perpetual  trust  fund 
for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

049.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  calmdar  year  1904 
report  of  the  actions  taken  under  the  Pow- 
eiplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1970 
and  section  2  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  of  1974.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  05-620,  sections  600  and 
711(c)  (90  Stat.  615):  to  the  Committee  on 
Bnngy  and  Commerce. 

650.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on 
activitlea  undertaken  with  respect  to  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  under  the  SPR 
Amendments  Act  of  1901.  pursuant  to 
EPCA.  aecUon  165(b)  (95  Stat.  620);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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001.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  IMsial 
Oommunieatloaa  Onmmlaslnn.  traiamlttlng 
the  Coamlarion's  Annual  Report  on  Ooala. 
Objeettvea  and  Prlorltlas.  Plsoal  Tears  1000, 
1900.  and  1907/AooampllahmenU  FIseal 
Tear  1904.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  19. 
1934.  chapter  052.  section  5(g)  (90  Stat.  730): 
to  the  Committee  on  ttiergy  and  Com- 
incrcs* 

052.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
Uea  and  BiMhange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  authorte  approprlattons  for  the  Securi- 
ties ud  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal 
years  1900  through  1900;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

053.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorise  appropriations  for  the 
Natlooal  TrlffTftmmunV— ""»"  and  Informa- 
tion Administration  tor  fiscal  years  1000 
and  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

054.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  that  the  President 
has  ezereiMd  the  use  of  emergency  author- 
ity to  provide  assistance  under  part  I  of  the 
For^gn  Assistance  Act  for  disaster  aid  to 
the  Afghan  people,  pursuant  to  22  VAC. 
2201(aX2):  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

055.  A  communicatltm  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  deter- 
mination that  continued  nuclear  ooopera- 
tkm  with  the  European  Atomic  Aiergy 
Commimlty  [Euratom]  is  needed  in  (wder  to 
achieve  UA  nonproliferation  objectives  and 
to  protect  our  common  defense  and  security, 
purraant  to  43  U.&C.  2155(aX2).  (H.  Doc 
Na  90-35):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

050.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  LegisUtive  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  copies  of 
the  original  report  of  political  ccmtrlbutlons 
for  Maynard  W.  Olltman.  VA  RepresenU- 
tlve  to  the  Intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
Force  Negotiations;  Max  M.  Kainpelman. 
Ambassador  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  U.S. 
Office  for  Arms  Reduction  Negotiations  In 
Oeneva;  and  John  Goodwin  Tower.  U.S.  Ne- 
gotiator on  Strategic  Nuclear  Arms,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  06-405.  secUon  304(bK2): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

657.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  with  annexes,  pur- 
suant to  1  U.&C.  112b(a)  (92  Stat  993):  to 
the  Committee  tm  Foreign  Affairs. 

650.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legislation  to  authorise  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Intematlooal  Jute  Or- 
ganisation: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

659.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
transmitting  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
UAC.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  CH>eratlons. 

660.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
pursuant  to  5  UJB.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Oedlt  Union  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5  XJJB.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


003.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
A.«wi<iii^r«ti«n,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  acUvitlcs 
under  the  Freedom  of  Infiaiiiatlnn  Act  pur- 
suant to  0  VAC.  503(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

003.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  pursuant  to  5 
UB.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

004.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  DIreetor. 
Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severally  Handicapped,  transmitting 
a  report  <m  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.8.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

005.  A  letter  from  the  FOIA  Director.  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortage  Association,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activttiea  under  the 
Freedom  of  Inf ormaticm  Act  pursuant  to  6 
VJB.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

000.  A  letter  from  the  Managing  Director 
for  Administration.  Assistant  General  Coun- 
cil for  Field  Management  and  Legal  Policy, 
and  Acting  Executive  Director  Federal  Serv- 
ice Tmpawra  Panel.  Federal  Labor  Rdatlons 
Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  acttviUes 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  pur- 
suant to  5  U&C.  552(d);  to  the  Coaunlttee 
on  Government  Operationa 

007.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Council. 
VA  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  pursuant  to  5 
UAC.  553(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

000.  A  letter  from  the  marshal.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
marshal's  report  on  administrative  costs  of 
protecting  Supreme  Court  Officials,  pursu- 
ant to  40  UAC.  lSn(c)  (Aug.  18.  1M9.  eh. 
479.  Sec.  9(c)  (90  Stat  1950)):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

009.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge,  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review.  Department  of  Justice,  transmlt- 
ting  a  report  on  suspension  of  deportation 
of  aliens  of  good  character  and  with  re- 
quired residency  when  deportation  causes 
hardship  under  section  244(a).  Immigration 
and  NaUimaUty  Act  pursusnt  to  INA.  sec- 
tion 244(C)  (00  Stat  314,  70  Stat  1247);  to 
the  C^ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

070.  A  letter  from  the  special  counsel.  VA 
Merit  Systons  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  resulto  of  his  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army's  investigation  of  allega- 
tions of  a  vlolaUon  of  law  and  regulation  by 
an  employee  of  the  Klmbrough  Army  Com- 
munity Hospital.  Fort  Meade.  MD.  pursuant 
to  5  U.8.C.  120fl(bX5XA)  (03  Stat  1125):  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  OvU 
Service. 

071.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorise  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
years  1900  and  1907,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  (Committee  on  Sdeiux  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

672.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veteran's  Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
that  no  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  were  contracted-out 
during  fiscal  year  1904.  pursuant  to  30 
UAC.  0010(cX7)  (00  Stat  1440);  to  the 
Committee  on  Veteran's  Affairs. 

073.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the   United  SUtes.   transmitting  a 


report  entitled  "LeglBlatlao  to  Authorise  VA 
Reoovertes  from  Private  Health  Inawranre 
Would  Raoutt  In  Subatantlal  Savings'*:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ationa "Ml  Veterans'  Affairs. 

074.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mene.  trananltting  a  draft  of  pwwwsed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Nattooal  Ooean  PoUu- 
Oon  Flaoning  Act  of  1070.  as  amended,  to 
authorise  appropriations  to  oarry  out  the 
provlrioas  of  sudi  act  for  fiscal  years  1900 
and  1987;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Science 
and  TeeluKdogy. 

675.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "The  1000  Multiemployer 
Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  An  Assess 
ment  of  Funding  Requirement  Changea"; 
Jolntty.  to  the  Commltteea  en  Government 
Operations.  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways 
and  IS— tw 

070.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Block  Grants  Brought 
Funding  Changes  and  Adjustments  to  Pro- 
gram Priorities";  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Open^lons.  Education  and 
labor.  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  snd 


lowing  the  beginning  of  the  Congress  i>ext 
following  the  Congress  during  which  certain 
actions  with  respect  to  pay  rates  are  taken, 
to  provide  that  appropilatioas  of  funds  for 
congTMslonBl  pay  be  considered  separately 
from  appropriations  for  other  purposes,  to 
require  a  recorded  vote  in  each  House  on 
such  appropriations,  and  tm  atba  purposes; 
Jotaitly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  Rulea. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

SiBraoui.  Mr.  Batb.  Mr.  Faosr. 

and  Mr.  Wilsoii): 
HJt  1300.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  0>de  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  of  $10 
a  barrel  on  Imported  crude  oil  and  a  compa- 
rable rate  of  tax  on  imported  petroleum 
products:  to  the  Ckmunittee  on  Ways  and 


PUBLIC  BlliUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauoe  5  of  rule  X  and  dauae 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  reoolu- 
tions  were  intnxluced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 
HJt  1390.  A  bill  to  authorise  additional 
long-term  leases  In  the  El  Portal  administra- 
tive  site   adjacent   to   Tosemite   National 
Park.  CA.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Coaunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROT  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  SsTSSBi.nto): 
HJt.  1391.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15. 1902.  entitled  "An  Act  to  designat.e 
the  Muy  McLeod  Bethune  Council  House 
In  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  as  a 
national  historic  site,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses": to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLICKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
C«nt.  Mr.  Dsmrr  Smm.  and  Mr. 
HoKTOii): 
H.R.  1392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  trans- 
portation   may    be    excluded    from    gross 
income  as  a  no-additional-eost  fringe  benefit 
without  regard  to  whether  such  service  is 
offered  for  sale  to  customers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Bruck): 
HJl.  1393.  A  bill  to  amend  section  152  of 
tiUe  20.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  amwintment  of  one  additional  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  for  the  Ontral  District  of  Illi- 
nois: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8TANGELAND: 
KSL  1304.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BIr.  TAUKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BvAm  of  Iowa.  Mr.  KiLdex,  Mr. 
Kimmsss.  BIr.  Mack,  Mrs.  Mastih  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  NiBLSoa  of  Utah.  Mr. 
STAOoas.  Mr.  Sthax.  Mrs.  Vucamo- 
vicB.  Mr.  Bn.fSAXfs.  Mr.  Baown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  DAmnKXTxa.  Mr. 
Daub,  and  Mr.  CBxixh): 
HJl.  1395.  A  bill  to  defer  congressional 
pay  sdjustments  until  the  first  March  1  fol- 


Bracm.  Mr.  CAsna.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  CaAai. 
Mr.  DuaxL,  Mr.  Dascbls,  Mr.  bc  Looo.  Mr. 
Dixoa.  Mr.  Dam  of  CsUfonila.  Mr. 
Doaan.  Mr.  Drsoa.  Mr.  Wtao,  Mr.  m- 
aBMM.  Mr.  FoonxTA.  Mr.  Fkoar.  Mr.  Lowar 
of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Maxsdl 
HJt  75:  Mr.  ToDwo  of  nortda  snd  Mr. 


By  Mr.  MAZZOLC 
H.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  to  dfslgiiat.e 
the  month  of  October  1905  as  "Natiraal 
Spina  Bifida  Month":  to  the  committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RUDD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ltv- 
laoaioa.  Mr.  Sura  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  SnjAmB.  and  Mr.  C^bahb): 
H.  Con.  Res.  74.  Concurrent  resoluticm 
calling  upon  the  President  to  express  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  strong  moral  opposition  of 
the  United  States  to  the  forced  labor  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union  by  every  means  pos- 
sible, including  refusing  to  permit  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any 
products  made  In  whole  or  In  part  by  such 
Isbor.  Jointly,  to  the  committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.  97.  Resolution  to  seat  Richard  D. 
Mclntyre:  considered  snd  referred  to  the 
committee  on  House  Administration. 


BCEMORIAi;3 


Under  (dause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

19.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  rela- 
tive to  Arkansas  farmers;  to  the  committee 
on  Agriculture. 

20.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to 
Amtrak;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
CMnmerce. 

21.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  com- 
pensation to  Members  of  Congress;  to  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  12:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  GuAann.  Mrs. 
RoDKKiiA.  Ms.  Oakab,  Mr.  FROsr.  Mr.  Skxl- 
TOH,  Mr.  Mollohah.  Mr.  Staogbrs.  Mr. 
MUBFRT.  Mr.  SwDT.  Mr.  MAxmixE.  and  Mr. 
Cbaitkll. 

HJt  13:  Mr.  Babtoh  of  Texas.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  CObet.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Folkt,  Mr. 
OxKAS.  Mr.  GoomJMO.  Mr.  Lukeh.  Mr. 
MoCObdt.  Mr.  MacKat.  BIr.  BCatsui.  Mr. 
BIicA.  BIr.  MoixoHAa.  BIr.  Mobbisoh  of 
Washington,  BIr.  Muarar,  BIr.  Pabbis,  BIr. 
RoBiasoM,  BIr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  BIr. 
TAUzn,  BIr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  BIr. 
TouHO  of  Florida 

H.R.  47:  BIr.  Akaka.  BIr.  Ahthoht.  BIr. 
Babtleit.  BIr.  Babtoh  of  Texas,  BIr.  Bate- 
MAK,  Mr.  BoEHuar,  BIrs.  Booos,  BIr.  Bokeb 
of  Tennessee.  BIr.  Bobski,  BIr.  Bbucb.  BIrs. 


HJt  230:  BIr.  Rahob,  BIr.  McKmBT.  Mr. 
Bates.  BIr.  Rotbau  BIr.  BoaniATB.  BIr. 
KAsiBmBoa.  and  BIr.  EawABsa  of  Califor- 
nia. 

HJt  302:  BIr.  Hawkiws.  BIr.  Dwra  of 
New  Jersey.  BIr.  Sraaa.  BIr.  Sxabk.  BIr. 
VUMK.  BIr.  ArmMW.  Mr.  Itaoua,  BIr. 
BIOBBUoa  of  Connecticut  Bis.  ifisauBi. 
BIr.  BlADiOAa,  BIr.  Bboiah.  Bir.  Boocbb. 
BIr.  Weiss.  BIr.  BIabkxt.  BIr.  BIooot.  BIr. 
StOBBS.  BIr.  FI8H.  BIr.  BIrcbbj«  BIr.  CJuab- 
m.  BIr.  HowABB.  BIr.  Ecxabt  of  Ohio,  and 
BIr.VERO. 

HJt  430:  BIr.  Shdmwat. 

HJt  479:  BIrs.  BontBT.  BIr.  DioGoabbi. 
BIr.  DixoB.  BIr.  Drbeb  of  California.  BIr. 
Fawell.  and  BIr.  Fbabk. 

HJt  400:  BIrs.  SCHBOBBCB. 

HJt  505:  BIr.  Daum  and  BIr.  Kasich. 

HJt  000:  BIr.  AmaoATB.  BIr.  Howabb.  BIr. 
Cabb.  and  BIr.  Wiluams. 

HJt  044:  BIr.  BIiTCHBLL.  BIr.  BABHEa.  BIr. 
Neal.  and  BIr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

HJt  040:  Mr.  BIiicrbu.  snd  BIr.  Nowak. 

HJt  005:  BIr.  EvAm  of  Dllnoia 

HJt  708:  BIr.  BIoa>w»  of  Washington. 

HJt  740:  BIr.  Fooubixa  and  BIr.  LmasKL 

HJt  702:  BIr.  Smith  of  Florida.  BIr.  Peasb. 
BIr.  FBABK.  BIr.  Dbxoms.  BIr.  Vnno.  BIr. 
WiLUAMB.  BIr.  Snnna.  BIr.  Abbamo.  BIr. 
Cbocxir.  BIr.  Koltb.  BIr.  Hbxil  of 
Michigan,  and  BIr.  Wsiss. 

HJt.  930:  BIr.  Lowebt  of  CaUfocnla  and 
BIr.  SEimEinBEnnL 

HJt  1000:  BIr.  Tallob. 

HJt  1040:  BIrs.  Booos  snd  BIr.  AHXwnnr. 

HJt  1071:  BIr.  Sroos.  BIr.  Purm.  BIr. 
Smrh  of  Florida.  BIr.  FftAnt.  Mr.  Maxsdi. 
BIr.  RAwai,  BIr.  Dabbbi.  BIr.  WUum,  BIr. 
COBHLO,  BIr.  Bbwam.  BIr.  Fauhtbot.  BIr. 
FoBD  of  U«^*'«g*".  BIr.  MoBBianiB  of  Con- 
necticut BIr.  Weiss.  BIr.  Sxabk.  BIr. 
ScREun.  BIrs.  Bobiob  of  C^aUfomla.  BIr. 
Rotiho.  BIr.  Roe,  and  BIr.  Fobs  of  Teiuies- 
see. 

HJl.  1009:  BIr.  Aboabbo,  BIr.  KouXB.  BIr. 
Biaogi.  BIr.  Rambu  BIr.  FBabh.  BIr.  Cbooc- 
ett.  BIr.  CoBTEBS.  and  BIr.  BlABinnB. 

HJl.  1109:  BIr.  Lowebt  of  C:allfornla,  BIr. 
LimiSKi,  BIr.  Lightvoot,  and  Mr.  McCOl- 

LUM. 

HJl.  1142:  BIr.  Eckaxt  of  Ohio. 

HJt  1171:  BIr.  lanm  of  Michigan.  BIr. 
Studds.  BIr.  WntTH.  and  BIr.  Comraam. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Bis.  BIikdlski.  BIr.  Laoomab- 
smo.  and  BIr.  CiBAPriB. 

HJ.  Res.  41:  BIr.  BbbmaB.  BIr.  Neal.  BIr. 
BusTAMAMTB.  BIr.  ScBBOB.  and  BIr.  Sxas- 


HJ.  Res.  132:  BIrs.  Buxton  of  California. 
BIr.  Gbbr.  BIr.  Hau.  of  Ohio.  BIrs.  Johm- 
soB.  BIr.  Ldbxb.  BIr.  BIadioah.  BIr.  BIatsui. 
BIr.  HP**—'.  BIr.  Sisiskt.  and  BIr.  Wobxlet. 

H  J.  Res.  130:  BIr.  Dellums.  BIr.  CfeocnrT. 
BIr.  Stabk.  BIr.  FLOBio.  BIr.  Pbvsb.  BIr. 
Obbbstab.  BIr.  BIabket,  BIr.  Anaxws.  BIr. 
LowxT  of  Wsshlngton.  Bis.  KAma.  BIr. 
HoTKB.  BIr.  Towm.  BIr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
BIr.  Bbbmam.  BIr.  Fooubita.  BIr.  Bates.  BIr. 
DoBOAB  of  North  Dakota.  BIr.  Rob.  BIr. 
BlABTOB,  BIr.  FoBD  Of  Michigan.  BIr.  Want, 
BIr.  Mobbisoh  of  Connecticut  BIr.  Stbat- 
TOH,  BIr.  Spbatt,  BIr.  Quiubh,  BIr.  Lkhmah 
of  Florida,  BIr.  Sthab.  Bis.  Oakab.  BIr. 
Taixoh,  BIrs.  CoLLiHS.  BIr.  Evahs  of  Iowa, 
BIr.  Babhbs.  BIr.  Hbttbl  of  Hawaii.  BIr. 
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March  1 1985 


HmiL  of  lUchlgan.  Mr.  Roomo.  Mr.  Tok- 
ucBLU.  Ms.  MiKxn.ua.  Mr.  OBimmoii.  Mr. 
Fow>  of  TenneHee.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Cunont. 
Mr.  DixoH,  Mr.  Bokski,  Mr.  Solaxz.  Mr. 
Boun  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fdqua.  and  Mrt.  Kni- 


H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  B*uiAai>.  Mr.  Colb- 
iiAii  of  Texas.  Mr.  DioOuaboi,  Mr.  Fkamk- 
ux.  Mr.  RicHAUWOii,  Mr.  Rosmaoii,  snd 
Mr.  Skrr  of  Nev  Hampshire 

H.  Con.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Dum  of  California. 
Mr.  HAMsn.  Mr.  Bapham.  Mr.  Cosu.  Mr. 
LoTT,  and  Mr.  DioOuAasi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  SS:  Mr.  Dklloms.  Mr.  Dm- 
ALLY,  Mr.  8T0KI8.  Mr.  CoDxm.  Mr.  Pirm. 
Mr.  SoLABZ.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Schttiibr.  Mr. 
Matsui.    Mr.    Daubi.    Mr.    Couho.    Mr. 


MooDT.  Mr.  Ammxwa.  Mr.  PAUimoT.  Mr. 
LmtDim.  Mr.  Wnss,  Mr.  Jvfous.  Mr. 
ScHxun.  Mrs.  Buktom  of  California.  Mr. 
Lbhmaii  of  Florida.  Mr.  Rosno.  Mr.  Roe. 
and  Mr.  Forb  of  Tennessee. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Cashet. 
and  Mr.  HimT. 

H.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Aucet.  Mr.  Htde.  Mr. 
OnroucH.  Mr.  Puhzel.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Ckaii- 
DLBK.  Mr.  MAcai.  Mr.  Craio.  and  Mr.  Caixa- 

HAK. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Under  dauae  1  of  nile  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk'B  desk  and  referred  m  follows: 

42.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Lane  County  Board  of  Commlaslonen. 
Eutene.  OR.  relative  to  the  Enyironmental 
Protection  Asency.  to  the  Committee  on 
En^gy  and  Commerce. 

43.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  Chlcaco,  IL.  relative  to  apart- 
held:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af fail*. 

44.  By  Mr.  MICA:  PeUtkm  of  Paul  R. 
Johnson.  Boca  Raton.  PL.  relative  to  hU 
constitutional  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRESIDENT  HARDESTY  SPEAKS 
ON  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OPKICHIOAH 
IN  THE  HODSI  OF  RKPRKSDITATTVIS 

Monday.  March  4,  198S 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Robert  Hardesty,  president  of 
Southwest  Texas  University,  is  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  effective 
leaders  In  American  higher  education. 
President  Hardesty  recently  delivered 
an  address  enUtled  "Promises  Made" 
at  honors  convocation  at  Texas  South- 
em  University.  In  his  remarks  Presi- 
dent Hardesty  eloquently  reminds  us 
where  we  were  only  two  decades  ago  as 
a  nation  in  the  availability  of  opportu- 
nities for  higher  education  and  why 
the  Federal  Government  embarked  on 
the  student  aid  programs  that  are  now 
under  such  serious  attack.  I  commend 
President  Hardesty's  address  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  all  who  need  to  un- 
derstand the  fundamental  policy  ob- 
jective of  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ty that  is  embodied  in  the  student  aid 
programs. 

PRomsES  Made 
(By  Robert  L.  Hardesty) 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today.  I  am 
always  pleased— and  ctiallenged— to  speak  to 
the  best  and  the  brightest  students  on 
campus,  any  campus.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to 
speak  to  you  durtaig  Black  History  month. 

The  creation  of  Texas  Southern  nniversl- 
ty  nearly  40  years  ago  has  helped  shape 
that  history,  for  it  opened  the  doors  of 
lilgher  education  to  young  blade  people 
tlut>ughout  Texas. 

Less  than  ttiree  decades  after  Texas 
Southern  opened,  another  event  occurred 
that  also  helped  shape  history— not  Just  in 
Texas,  but  tliroughout  the  United  States. 

Twenty  years  ago  ttils  November  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  became  law. 
Its  passage  changed  forever  the  face  of 
higher  education  in  ttiis  country.  It  prob- 
ably opened  the  doors  of  Texas  Southern  to 
most  of  you  here  today. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  receive  some 
lUnd  of  student  aid  provided  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act— Pell  Grants,  work- 
study  or  guaranteed  student  loans? 

I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  stand  if  you  are  par- 
ticipating in  any  of  these  programs.  Ttiank 
you.  I  knew  there  would  t>e  a  large  number 
of  you. 

I  liave  a  feeling  that  most  of  you  didn't  re- 
alize how  one  piece  of  legislation  could  have 
such  a  personal  effect  on  you  and  your 
friends  and  your  families— and  your  future. 

We  have  more  than  18,000  students  at 
Southwest  Texas  and  some  6,000  of  them— 
one-third  of  our  student  body— receive  some 
form  of  financial  aid.  The  fact  that  we  have 
a  large  number  of  first  generation  college 
students  on  our  campus  is  directly  attributa- 
ble to  that  student  aid. 


Obviously  that  is  one  reason  I  have  an  In- 
terest in  the  higher  education  act.  But  I 
liave  another  interest  as  well— a  personal 
one. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  was  a  dream  of 
my  mentor.  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  In 
fact,  he  signed  it  into  law  November  8. 1905. 
at  Southwest  Texas  State  XTniverslty— his 
alma  mater. 

As  a  member  of  his  staff,  I  was  with  LBJ 
when  he  made  the  trip  to  San  Marcos  to 
sign  the  act.  I  helped  write  the  signing 
statement.  That  act  fulfilled  the  President's 
hope  of  unlocking  the  doors  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  generations  of  young 
people  who  had  heen  denied  a  higher  educsr 
tion  because  of  financial  hardship. 

Education  was  the  iynch-ito  in  LBJ's 
great  society— programs  wlilch  focused  on 
giving  Americans  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselves  snd  thus  earn  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  He  lielieved  ttiat  every  person 
should  get  as  much  education  as  he  or  she 
had  the  ability  to  take. 

The  Higher  Education  Act,  he  said,  meant 
that  "a  high  school  senior  anywtiere  in  this 
great  land  of  ours  can  apply  to  any  college 
or  any  university  in  any  of  the  50  states  and 
not  be  turned  away  l)ecause  his  family  is 
poor." 

"We  want  this,"  he  said,  "not  only  tar  (the 
student's)  sake— but  for  the  future  of  our 
nation's  sake.  Nothing  matters  more  to  the 
future  of  our  country:  not  our  military  pre- 
paredness—for armed  might  is  worthless  if 
we  lack  the  brainpower  to  Imlld  worid  peace; 
not  our  productive  economy— for  we  cannot 
sustain  growth  without  trained  manpower, 
not  our  democratic  system  of  government— 
for  freedom  is  fragOe  if  citizens  are  igno- 
rant" 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's  we  began  in 
this  country  what  tilstorlans  have  called  the 
greatest  explosion  of  learning  in  htmian  liis- 
tory. 

Ttirough  federal  legislation— especially 
the  Higher  Education  Act— we  set  out  to  do 
for  higher  education  wliat  the  states  tuui 
done  in  the  previous  150  years  for  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education:  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  every  individual  to  have  access  to 
advanced  learning  l>eyond  the  high  school. 

The  fundamental  strategy  was  to  provide 
the  students  themselves  with  the  financial 
resources  they  needed  to  attend  colleges  of 
their  choice.  Student  aid  provided  the 
engine  for  change— change  not  only  in  the 
institutions  who  twneflted  from  enrollment 
growth  but  change  in  the  individuals  them- 
selves. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  was  revolution- 
ary in  its  student  aid  provisions.  It  marked 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  that  our  government  made  a  commit- 
ment to  provide  student  aid  for  all  qualified 
young  men  and  women. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  worked. 

In  the  mid-60's  qualified  high  school  stu- 
dents whose  family  income  was  in  the  top 
quarter  nationally  had  a  90  percent  chance 
of  going  to  college,  while  those  whose 
income  fell  in  the  iMttom  quarter  had  only 
a  42  percent  chance. 

Today.  62  percent  of  the  high  ability,  low 
income  students  attend  college.  In  the  last 
decade  alone,  while  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  college  increased  35  per- 


cent, the  number  of  blacks  and  other  minor- 
ity students  increased  85  percent. 

Student  financial  aid  is  tlie  maior  compo- 
nent of  federal  support  to  higher  educa- 
tion-well over  90  percent  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  tilgher  education,  outside  of  re- 
search. 

In  1983  tills  amounted  to  approximately 
$12  billion  and  represented  about  2C  percent 
of  all  revenues  received  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Today  at  an  average  institution,  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  receive 
some  form  of  financial  aid-nnore  tlian  five 
mlllkm  students  across  the  nation. 

Pertiaps  as  many  as  40  million  students 
have  attended  coUege  because  of  tbt  Higher 
Education  Act.  But  the  real  story  is  not  in 
the  staggering  numbers  of  students  wtu> 
have  received  aid:  it  is  in  wtiat  liappens  to 
the  students  themselves  snd  to  the  nation. 

Perliaps  the  most  ironic  example  of  the 
impact  of  financial  aid  on  an  individual  can 
be  found  in  the  story  of  an  Italian  Immi- 
grant who  came  to  America  two  generations 
ago. 

He  worked  hard  to  adjust  to  his  new  land, 
to  make  a  decent  living  for  his  wife  and 
sons.  One  of  bis  stms  became  a  milkman 
wlio  also  worked  bard  and  raised  tils  family 
to  reject  honesty  and  decency  and  hard 
woriL 

The  milkman's  family  struggled  to  make 
ends  meet,  determined  ttiat  their  children 
would  receive  a  good  education.  One  son 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  and  although  his 
father  scrimped  and  saved,  it  was  not 
enough  to  pay  for  the  high  cost  of  a  medical 
education. 

So  the  son— like  many  of  his  medical 
school  classmates— borrowed  money 
through  the  federal  student  loan  programs. 
He  became  a  pnmilnent  surgeon  at  a  great 
hovitaL  One  day  that  surge<«— son  of  a 
tniiirmMi,  grandson  of  an  Italian  immigrant, 
recipient  of  financial  aid  as  a  student— gave 
emergency  medical  treatmoit  to  save  the 
life  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
after  he  had  been  shot  by  a  would-be  assas- 
sin. 

The  president  was  Rtmald  Reagan. 

Later  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Oimxlano,  learning  of 
the  President's  efforts  to  reduce  federal 
support  to  needy  students,  wrote  that  he 
hoped  that  the  president  would  "recognize 
that  millions  of  Americans  possess  the  same 
potential"  as  he  did.  "Some  will  make  it  on 
their  own,"  he  said,  "but  others  will  need 
help.  I  hope  that  the  government  will  not 
abandon  the  c(»nmitment  that  has  meant  so 
much  to  me  snd  my  family." 

Dr.  Giordano  is  just  one  of  millions  of 
young  Americans  who  probably  would  not 
have  reached  their  full  potential  without 
help. 

Federal  help  has  made  the  difference  l>e- 
tween  being  locked  into  low-paying  Jobs  and 
a  low  standard  of  living  and  the  education 
that  is  needed  to  move  ahead  in  society  and 
live  comfortable,  productive  lives.  But  there 
is  a  real  danger  that  the  government  is  be- 
ginning to  abandon  its  commitment. 

Tou  have  only  to  read  the  headlines  of 
the  psst  several  days  to  understand  this. 
The  budget  the  President  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  calls  for  cutting  student  aid  by 
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lU  bOlloo.  wlpinc  out  or  aignlflcanUy  eut- 
Unc.  kMiM,  mnU  mnd  otbor  flnuwlal  «Mtot- 
snoe  for  more  than  one  millkm  oollece  itu- 
denU. 

An  fMttinMtm.1  100.000  itudenU  would  loee 
state  student  Inoenttre  grants.  Between 
TSO.OOO  and  900.000  studenU  would  no 
loncer  be  elttUde  (or  guaranteed  student 
loans.  In  addition,  students  will  have  to 
work  more  and  stiidy  less.  They  would  be 
expected  to  earn  |M0  a  year  on  their  own  to 
qualify  for  loverament  akL 

Students  whoae  family  Income  exceeds 
$38,000  could  not  receive  Pell  Orants,  na- 
tlaoal  direct  loans,  or  participate  in  the  col- 
lege work-study  program. 

StudenU  (ram  (amllles  with  adjusted 
graa  tnoomes  above  $32,500  would  be  barred 
(ran  the  guaranteed  studmt  loan  program. 

Hie  maximum  award  per  year  per  student 
would  be  $4,000.  With  rising  tuition  costs, 
this  means  that  studenU  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  attend  private  colleges  and  will  be 
strapped  to  pay  tuition,  fees  and  books  at 
public  colleges. 

Programs  o(  the  Higher  Education  Act 
whldi  have  attend  hope  and  opportunity  to 
miiifawM  o(  young  people  are  (actaig  the  most 
serious  threaU  o(  their  existence. 

LBJ  used  to  talk  about  the  (oiks  In  the 
Texas  hUl  country  who  said  that  the  great 
ikprrssinn  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  U  It 
hadnt  come  In  the  midst  o(  hard  times.  The 
President's  proposals  are  hltttaig  studenU  In 
the  mklst  o(  hard  times. 

They  come  at  a  time  when  trends  In  finan- 
cial aid  are  already  revealing  disturbing  im- 
trilcatlOHs.  Although  attempU  at  masstve 
cutbacks  in  aid  have  been  overridden  by  the 
Congress,  the  value  of  student  aid  has  seri- 
ously eroded. 

Federal  (imdlng  for  education  has  suf- 
fered a  loes  in  buying  power  of  almost  four 
billion  dollars  during  the  past  four  years— a 
decrease  of  almost  36  percent. 

As  a  result,  the  value  of  granU  to  studenU 
has  declined  dramatically.  The  Pell  Orant— 
awarded  to  studenU  based  on  their  financial 
need— in  1970  was  enough  to  cover  40  per- 
cent of  the  average  cost  of  attendance  at  all 
institutions. 

This  year  It  can  only  pay  for  30  percent  of 
the  average  cost  of  attending  college.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  erosion  of  dollars,  there  Is  an 
increasing  reliance— and.  I  believe,  an  over- 
reliance— on  loans  to  students  to  finance 
their  education  as  opposed  to  grants. 

Student  loan  programs  are  the  only  pro- 
grams of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  see 
real  Increase  in  funding  in  the  past  four 
years. 

This  year  guaranteed  student  loans  in- 
creased almost  11  percent  over  1980  in  con- 
stant dollars. 

I  recognise  the  importance  of  loans  and 
the  difference  they've  made  to  our  youth.  I 
believe  that  stwJenU  ought  to  make  a  per- 
sonal commitment  to  help  finance  their 
education. 

The  government  can't  do  it  alone— and 
shouldn't  do  It  alone.  But  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  each  year  students  are  taking  on 
larger  and  larger  debt  burdens. 

In  1975-76  federal  aid  in  the  form  of 
granU  to  studenU  was  four  times  greater 
than  loan  aid.  Last  year  student  aid  was 
equally  divided  between  granU  and  loans. 
The  average  grant  amoimt  per  student  has 
been  cut  In  half  since  1975  while  the  aver- 
age amount  of  a  student  loan  has  more  than 
doubled. 

This  growing  Imbalance  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  decrease  in  real  purchasing  power  of 
granU.  StudenU  who  once  were  able  to  rely 
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upon  granU  to  pay  for  a  considerable  por- 
tton  of  the  cost  o(  college,  now  (Ind  that 
they  must  borrow  even  more  money  to  sup- 
plement their  grants. 

What  this  means.  o(  course.  Is  that  more 
and  more  college  studenU  will  be  getting 
more  than  a  dtploma  when  they  graduate. 
TheyOl  also  be  getting  a  whopping  biU  to 
repay  their  loans. 

We  run  the  risk  at  graduating  what  Con- 
gressman William  Ford  o(  Michigan.  Chair- 
man o(  the  Subcommittee  on  Post  Seoond- 
sry  Education,  calls  a  new  "debtor"  class 
whose  (utures  are  distorted  by  the  obliga- 
tion to  earn  enough  to  pay  (or  their  under- 
graduate education. 

This  problem  becomes  exacerbated  when 
StudenU  dedde  to  enter  graduate  schools 
where  ultimately  the  only  (orm  o(  aid  is 
loans.  Student  loans  have  replaced  automo- 
bile toans  as  the  third  largest  class  o(  in- 
debtedness in  the  nation,  topped  only  by 
home  mortgages  and  credit  cards. 

This  reliance  on  seU-help  rather  than 
direct  granU  Implies  a  public  policy  baaed 
upon  the  notion  that  It  Is  primarily  the  stu- 
dent who  beneflU  (rom  an  educatkm— upon 
the  notion  that  student  aid  Is  some  sort  o( 
educational  "weUare  program." 

That  is  nonsense.  The  Higher  Education 
Act  was  conceived  (rom  the  notion  that  the 
nation  as  a  wtude  beneflU  (rom  educating 
iU  dtUens  and  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
should  pUur  a  part  In  paying  (or  It 

This  principle  was  supported  whole-heart- 
edly by  DemocraU  and  Republicans  alike  in 
1965.  working  under  the  assumption  that 
educated  minds  are  the  greatest  natuml  re- 
source the  nation  can  have. 

Several  years  ago  a  national  commission 
was  (ormed  by  those  who  claimed  the  edu- 
cational programs  o(  the  great  society  had 
faUed.  But  this  blue-ribbon  task  force  disap- 
pointed iU  sponsors  by  reporting  that  the 
programs  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  were 
sound,  that  they  were  accomplishing  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  formed  and 
that  they  should  be  continued. 

In  spite  of  their  findings,  we  draw  closer 
to  the  brink  o(  returning  higher  education 
once  again  to  the  preserve  of  the  rich  and 
the  privUeged. 

Already  we  are  seeing  a  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  blacks  enrolled  in  medical  and 
Uw  schools.  There  is  an  old  cliche  about 
mortgaging  our  children's  future  through 
the  national  debt.  But  I  say  we  would  be 
crippling  our  children's  future  if  we  denied 
them  the  opportunity  to  reach  their  full  po- 
tential. 

Governor  Mark  White,  in  his  "sUte  of  the 
sUte"  address  to  the  LeglsUture  two  weeks 
ago,  said  that  educated  minds  are  the  oil 
and  gas  of  Texas'  future.  And  I'll  tell  you 
something  else. 

Educated  minds  are  not  a  depletable  re- 
source, and  they  are  not  affected  by  OPEC's 
decision  to  raise  or  lower  the  price  of  crude. 

If  our  future  depends  on  educated  minds, 
our  present  must  be  devoted  to  the  preser- 
vation of  educational  opportunity.  It  has 
become  fashionable  today  to  criticize  those 
social  programs  which  were  designed  to 
eliminate  discrimination  and  poverty  and  ig- 
norance among  our  citizens. 

Many  people  are  getting  a  lot  of  mUeage 
out  of  equating  money  spent  on  such  pro- 
grams with  huge  federal  budget  defidU. 
This  is  fiscal  demagoguery,  demonstrating  a 
complete  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  our  economy. 

James  Mlchener,  the  noted  writer,  com- 
mented once  that  he  had  figured  out  that 
American  taxpayers  had  invested  $11,000  in 
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his  education— and  that  he  has  paid  back  to 
the  VB.  goverament  $66  million  in  taxes. 
Obviously,  not  all  college  graduates  are 
going  to  become  best«elling  authors. 

But  studies  continue  to  show  that  among 
Americans  with  some  college  education,  un- 
employment Is  significantly  lower  than 
among  those  with  only  high  school  creden- 
tials. And  (or  those  who  complete  (our  or 
more  years  o(  college,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  lower  yet. 

College  graduates  earn  on  the  average  o( 
$7,500  more  a  year  than  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  will  pay  more  in  (edetal  income 
taxes.  The  average  college  graduate  who  has 
received  flnandal  aid  to  obtain  his  educa- 
tion wlU  repay  in  taxes  more  than  six  times 
the  number  o(  dollars  he  received  In  aid. 

Every  dollar  we  Invest  In  the  education  o( 
our  youth  Is  a  dollar  invested  in  the 
strength  o(  the  American  economy.  Today 
we  were  at  a  watershed. 

This  Congress  and  this  admlnstratkm  will 
decide  whether  our  national  government 
keeps  IU  commitment  to  the  young  men  and 
women  o(  America. 

Later  this  year  the  Congress  wOl  begin 
holding  hearings  on  the  reauthorisation  o( 
the  Higher  Education  Act  o(  1966.  There 
will  be  opposition  to  continuing  tts  pro- 
grams. There  will  be  debate  over  IU  worth. 
There  will  be  dl«ute  over  tU  oosta.  But  I 
wonder  how  many  o(  iU  critics  were  them- 
selves beneficiaries  o(  (ederal  assistanoe 
during  their  search  (or  higher  learning? 

How  many  o(  them  attended  college  under 
the  provisions  o(  the  OI  BiU  o(  Rights?  And 
how  many  o(  them  might  not  have  been 
able  to  attend  college  at  all  without  It? 

I  stand  be(ore  you  today  looking  proudly 
back  to  what  (ar-slghted  people  did  twenty 
yean  ago  to  assure  the  (uture  (or  mUlons  o( 
young  men  and  women.  No  thinking  person 
can  deny  that  the  Higher  Education  Act  was 
one  o(  the  most  (ar-reaching  pieces  o(  legis- 
lation ever  enacted  In  this  country. 

It  was  legislation  which  had  a  pro(ound 
e((ect  upon  every  aspect  o(  the  society— iU 
people,  IU  economy,  IU  Industry,  iU  health 
care  programs,  IU  government. 

When  he  signed  it  in  1965  President  John- 
son said:  "So,  when  we  leave  here  this  morn- 
ing, I  want  you  to  go  bac^  and  say  to  your 
children  and  to  your  grandchildren,  and 
those  who  come  a(ter  you  and  (ollow  you— 
teU  them  that  we  have  made  a  promise  to 
them.  Tell  them  that  the  truth  is  here  for 
them  to  seek.  And  tell  them  that  we  have 
opened  the  road  and  we  have  pulled  the 
gates  down  and  the  way  Is  open,  and  we 
expect  them  to  travel  it." 

Tou  the  honor  studenU  of  Texas  South- 
em  Dniverslty  have  traveled  that  road  and  I 
congratulate  you  for  it.  You  have  much  to 
be  proud  of.  Tou  are  the  (uldllment  o( 
Lyndon  Johnson's  dream  and  the  proo(  o( 
the  wisdom  of  the  commitment  which  was 
made  twenty  years  ago. 

Will  people  twenty  years  (rom  now  look 
back  at  us  and  say  that  we  passed  on  that 
vision  o(  a  better  lUe— or  that  we  (ailed? 
The  question  is  yet  to  be  answered.* 
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luzerne  county  keeps 
sphut  of  freedom  alive 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSia 

or  pmnTLVAmA 

n  TBI  HOUSE  or  RxrancirTATivsB 

Monday.  March  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
an  event  of  great  importance  to  many 
of  my  constituents,  and  to  any  Ameri- 
can who  greatly  values  freedom  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  February  16, 
1986,  naAed  the  67th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence. 

We  Americans  can  sometimes  forget 
how  truly  free  we  are.  But  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  live  every  day 
under  the  subjugation  of  tyranny.  The 
people  of  Lithuania,  once  a  free  and 
autonomous  nation,  have  suffered 
yean  of  harassment,  discrimination, 
and  brutality  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  attempts  to  destroy 
Uthuania.  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  lives  on  among 
Uthuanians  all  over  the  world.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  had  the  privilege  to  attend 
a  ceremony  at  the  Luzerne  County 
Courthouse,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can-Iithuanian  organizations  of  Lu- 
zerne County.  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  dedication  of  these  people  to  the 
future  of  their  people  and  their 
NaUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  your  attention  a  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  District  7  Lithuani- 
an Alliance  of  America  on  the  occasion 
of  this  important  anniversary.  The 
work  of  this  group,  along  with  the 
Catholic  Alliance  of  America,  the 
Knights  of  Lithuania  Council  No.  143. 
and  the  Tauras  Club  of  Luzerne 
County,  has  shown  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  Lith- 
uanians everywhere. 

RXSOLXmOH 

On  the  occasion  o(  the  67th  Anniversary 
o(  the  Restoration  o(  LithuanU's  Independ- 
ence, the  (ollowing  Resolution  was  adopted 
on  January  18,  1981  in  WUkes-Barre.  PA  by 
American-Lithuanian's  o(  Luzerne  County. 
RepresenUtlves  o(  American-Lithuanian  or- 
ganizatkms  and  citizens  o(  Luzerne  County, 
will  sssemble  at  the  Luzerne  County  Court- 
house, Wilkes-Barre.  PA  February  16,  1985 
to  Commemorate  LithuanU's  Declaration  o( 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16. 
1918.  in  Vilnius  whereby  a  sovereign  SUte 
was  restored:  to: 

Honor  the  memory  o(  the  generation  o( 
Lithuanian  (reedem  fighters  and  partisans 
who  (ought  set^Llng  (reedom  (rom  tyranny, 
to  de(end  Lithuanian  national  aspiritions 
and  nattonal  seU-determlnatlon.  which  is 
one  o(  the  moat  precious  collective  human 
rIghU  that  pro(oundly  influences  each  indi- 
vidual rights;  and: 

Whereas  the  thought  o(  Uberty  still  soars 
in  the  hearU  and  minds  o(  all  Uthuanlan 
decendents.  Americans,  and  indeed  all  (ree- 
dom-lovlng  peoples  throughout  the  worid: 
and  there(ore  be  It: 
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tUaolved,  That  Soviet  Union  (a)  Withdraw 
(ram  Lithuania  all  IU  military  (oroes.  poUU- 
caL  administrative  and  police  personnel:  (b) 
Release  all  polltieal  prisoners  o(  Lithuanian 
nationality  (ram  prisons,  labor  camps,  psy- 
chiatric Institutions,  internal  exile,  and 
other  Institutions  o(  servitude,  (rom  en- 
(oroed  Soviet  military  service  and  permit 
them  to  return  to  Uthuania;  (c)  Halt  o(fi- 
dal  harasnnent  o(  individuals  who  wish  to 
practice  their  religion,  observe  their  cultur- 
al traditions,  or  express  opinions  in  de(ense 
o(  basic  (reedoms  and  human  rigfaU  granted 
by  international  acts;  there(ore  be  It: 

Raolved,  That  our  Senators.  Congress- 
men and  our  Government  of  the  United 
States  raise  the  Issue  of  the  Baltic  States  In 
the  United  Nations  and  all  International 
conferences:  therefore  be  it; 

Reaolved,  That  Ronald  Reagan.  President 
o(  these  United  States.  Make  It  dear  that 
the  United  States  continues  acUvely  to 
maitit^in  its  ntm-recognltion  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  (ordble  snd  illegia  Incorpora- 
tion o(  the  Baltic  SUtes  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.* 


THE  BOLAND  AMENDMENT  IS 
NO  LONGER  THE  LAW  (AND  IT 
IS  NOT  WHAT  YOU  THINK  IT 
IS) 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OFAUZOIIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPBESEirTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4. 1985 
•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  misstate- 
ments made  by  public  figures  and  by 
the  press  are  leaving  the  American 
public  with  the  misimpression  that  the 
Boland  amendment,  which  prohibited 
the  use  of  CIA  and  DOD  funds  to  sup- 
port paramilitary  activities  in  Nicara- 
gua "for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  .  .  .," 
remains  in  effect.  The  Boland  amend- 
ment is  not  in  effect:  it  lapsed  on  De- 
cember 8. 1983. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  press 
m>pears  to  be  unaware  that  the 
Boland  amendment  was  only  the  first 
in  a  sequence  of  four  statutory  restric- 
tions relating  to  Nicaragua,  no  two  of 
which  are  the  same. 

Because  confusion  seems  to  abound 
on  what  Nicaraguan-related  congres- 
sioiud  restrictions  vplied  to  intelli- 
gence funds  and  when  they  applied.  I 
believe  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  Mem- 
bers and  the  press,  in  ensuring  accura- 
cy in  discussion  of  the  Nicaraguan 
issue,  to  set  forth  a  brief  simmiary  of 
the  four  restrictions. 

1.  The  Boland  amendment:  Decem- 
ber 21.  1982,  to  December  8.  1983:  The 
Boland  amendment  was  adopted  as 
section  793  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1983,  incor- 
porated in  the  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions Resolution  for  Fiscal  Tear  1983 
(PX.  97-377).  The  Boland  amendment 
prohibited  CIA.  DOD,  and  other  intel- 
ligence entities  from  using  fimds  pro- 
vided by  the  DOD  Appropriation  Act. 
1983.  "to  furnish  military  equipment, 
military  training  or  advice,  or  other 
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support  for  military  activities,  to  any 
group  or  individual,  not  part  of  a  coun- 
try's armed  forces,  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua or  provoking  a  military  ex- 
change between  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 
duras." The  period  of  applicability  of 
the  Boland  amendment  was  extended 
by  operation  of  the  preamble  and  sec- 
tion 101(c)  of  the  Continuing  Appro- 
priations Resolution  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1984  (PJi.  98-107)  and  by  the  pream- 
ble and  section  101(a)  of  the  Further 
Continuing  Appropriations  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1984  (PJ^  98-151).  in- 
cluding retroactively  to  the  funding 
hiatus  between  November  10  and  No- 
vember 14.  1983.  The  Boland  amend- 
ment was  in  effect  from  December  21. 
1982.  to  December  8, 1983. 

2.  The  $24  Million  Cap  Provision: 
December  8,  1983.  to  September  30, 
1984:  The  $24  million  cap  provision 
was  adopted  as  section  775  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-212)  and.  in 
idmtical  form,  as  section  108  of  the 
Intelligence  AuthiHlzation  Act  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1984  (PX.  98-215).  The  $24 
million  cast  provision  stated  that, 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  not  more  than 
$24  million  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  CIA.  DOD.  and  other  intelligence 
entities  could  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed "for  the  purpose  of  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supporting,  directly 
or  indirectly,  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organization,  movonent.  or  in- 
dlvlduaL"  The  $24  million  cap  provi- 
sion i4>plied  from  December  8,  1983,  to 
September  30.  1984.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  any  funds  used  in 
fiscal  year  1984  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  $24  million  cap  provision  would 
count  against  the  a4>. 

3.  Tenyjorary  Full  Prohibition:  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984.  to  October  11,  1984:  The 
temporary  full  prohibition  was  adopt- 
ed as  section  106(c)  of  the  First  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  Resolution  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1984  (Pi.  98-441).  The 
provision  prohibited  the  CIA.  DOD, 
and  other  intelligence  entities  from 
using  any  funds  provided  by  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  "for  the  purpose  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  sup- 
porting, directly  or  indirectly,  military 
or  paraJnllltary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  indlviduaL"  The 
continuing  resolution,  and  therefore 
the  period  of  applicability  of  the  tem- 
porary full  prohibition,  was  extended 
three  times  (P.L.  98-453.  P.L.  98-455. 
and  P.L.  98-461).  The  temporary  full 
prohibition  applied  from  October  1. 
1984.  to  October  11.  1984.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  although  the  First  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  Resolution  did 
not  become  law  imtQ  October  3.  1984. 
its  restrictions  applied  retroactively  to 
funds  used  during  the  funding  hiatus 
on  October  1  and  2. 1984. 
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4.  PuU  ProhibiU(m  Subject  to  Pooi- 
ble  Releue  of  $14  liilllon:  October  12. 
1084.  to  the  Preaent:  The  provlalon  for 
fuU  prohibition  subject  to  a  possible 
release  of  $14  million  was  adopted  as 
section  8066  of  the  Departaient  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1M4.  as  in- 
corporated in  the  Further  Continuing 
Appropriations  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1985  (PX.  98-473).  SecUon  801  of 
the  Intelligence  Authorisation  Act  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1985  (P.Ii.  98-618)  also  in- 
corporated this  provision  by  reference. 
The  provision  prohibits  the  CIA. 
DOD.  and  other  intelligence  entities 
from  using  funds  available  to  them  in 
fiscal  year  1985  "for  the  purpose  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  sup- 
porting, directly  or  indirectly,  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  individual."  How- 
ever, the  provision  aUows  otherwise 
prohibited  use  of  $14  million  if.  after 
February  28,  1985,  the  President  re- 
ports to  Congress  that  Nicaragua  con- 
tinues support  to  external  insurgen- 
cies and  he  explains  and  Justifies  the 
need  for  assistance  of  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua,  and  the  Con- 
gress approves  such  assistance  by  Joint 
resolution.  This  provision  for  full  pro- 
hibition subject  to  possible  release  has 
been  in  effect  since  October  12. 1984. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  and  the  press 
to  be  careful  in  malting  references  in 
the  Boland  amendment  and  to  its  pro- 
hibition on  use  of  funds  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua."  since  that  is  no  longer 
the  governing  law.* 
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Wbereas.  over  1.000.000  Amerlcazu  died  In 
our  ClvU  War  over  the  issue  of  slsTery:  and 

Whereas.  In  subaequent  yean  Americsna 
of  every  faith  and  color,  humble  and  re- 
nowned have  atrugfled  non-violently  to  pre- 
aerve  the  right  of  Americana  to  be  free  of 
btflotry.  to  live  In  dignity  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  political,  aocial  and 
economic  Justice  without  restraints  Imposed 
by  their  government;  and 

Whereaa,  aequleacenoe  to  South  Africa'a 
apartheid  policy,  whatever  the  raUonaUsa- 
tlon.  would  be  a  rejection  of  the  ultimate 
sacriflcea  made  by  those  who  died  to  inaure 
Justice  for  all  human  beings  and  a  repudi- 
ation of  the  Judeo  Christian  principle  upon 
which  we  claim  our  nation  is  founded:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Jteioltwd.  Tliat  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Solano  County,  In  the  strongest  tenna 
poaaible.  deplores  theae  acts  of  groaa  Inhu- 
manity agatnat  the  black  and  colored  people 
of  South  Africa:  and  be  It  further 

Aeaoloed,  That  the  Board  of  Supervlaors 
of  Solano  County  communicate  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Public  Employees  Iletlr«nent 
System,  which  the  County  la  a  member.  In 
order  to  Inform  them  of  our  deep  eonoema 
about  South  Africa'a  apartheid  policy  and 
request  that  they  do  the  f  ollowlnr 

1.  Review  their  Investment  portfolio  In 
order  to  aacertaln  which  corporatlona  have 
inveatmenta  In  South  Africa: 

3.  Request  those  corporations  to  develop  a 
program  of  disinvestment  aa  soon  as  poasl- 
ble: 

3.  If  any  corporation  refuses  to  embark 
upon  such  a  program,  the  Retirement  fund 
shall  act  to  remove  tliat  corporation  from 
Its  Investment  portfolio  aa  aoon  aa  It  is  fi- 
nancially prudent  to  do  so:  and  be  It  further 

Retolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Ronald  Reagan,  Oovemor 
George  Duekmajlan.  n.S.  Senatora  Alan 
Cranaton  and  Pete  Wilson,  and  Congress- 
men Barbara  Boxer  and  Vic  Fasio.a 


RESOLimON  UROINO  ACTION 
AGAINST  THE  APARTHEID 
POUCT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


,  HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OrCALirORHIA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSKMTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  4, 1985 

•  Mrs.  BOXE31.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  call  attention  to  a  resolution 
authored  by  the  board  of  supervlsers 
of  Solano  County,  CA.  regarding  the 
apartheid  policy  of  South  Africa.  The 
resolution  follows: 

RssoLunoii  UHonfo  AcnoM  Agahist  trx 
ArAHTHKra  PoucT  or  South  Atkica 

Whereas,  the  government  of  South  Africa 
pursues  as  national  policy,  political,  social 
and  economic  dlBcrlmination  towards  Its 
black  citlzena.  known  as  "apartheid"  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  South  Africa 
also  suppresses  Its  "colored"  citizens  in  an 
only  slightly  less  deplorable  manner,  and 

Whereas,  apartheid  In  one  of  its  many 
forma  endeavors  to  destroy  the  black  family 
by  Isolating  the  male  adult  urban  worker 
from  his  wife  and  children:  and 

Whereas,  the  South  African  government 
haa  Jailed  black  labor  leaders  for  organizing 
black  workers  and  for  protesting  the  social 
Indignities  heaped  upon  black  and  colored 
human  beings:  and 

Whereas,  apartheid  la  Just  another  form 
of  alavery:  and 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  FOR  4- 
TEAR-OLDS:  A  SOUND  INVEST- 
itEST 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAUPORHIA 
IN  TRX  HOT78K  OP  RKPRXSXHTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  4,  19SS 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  New  Tork  Times  edi- 
torial "School  at  4:  A  Model  for  the 
Nation."  supported  Mayor  Koch's  pro- 
posal to  provide  public  education  for 
all  the  city's  4-year-old8.  E^ducating 
preschool  children  is  a  proven  effec- 
tive method  of  preventing  early  school 
failure  and  promoting  achievement 
throughout  the  school  years.  A  city- 
wide  early  learning  program  can  only 
mean  greater  success  for  thousands  of 
News  Tork's  children. 

The  achievements  of  Head  Start, 
and  similar  preschool  programs  such 
as  the  Perry  preschool  project  in  Tpsi- 
lantl.  MI.  were  described  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Touth,  and 
Families  nearly  2  years  ago.  These  re- 
sults demonstrate  the  long-range  bene- 
fits to  children  from  early  gains  in 
cognitive  and  social  skills,  as  well  as 
the  tremendous  benefits  to  society  in 
lower  rates  of  adolescent  pregnancy. 
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lower  welfare  cosU.  and  higher  worker 
productivity. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  sad  that 
the  Reagan  administration's  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  would  undermine 
Head  Start,  supposedly  the  adminis- 
tration's favorite  program  for  disad- 
vantaged children.  Because  of  Infla- 
tion, the  administration's  proposed 
freese  would  preclude  19,000  poor  3- 
and  4-year-olds  from  participation  in 
the  program. 

The  administration's  budget  propos- 
al would  also  drastically  weaken  other 
programs  which  promote  healthy  de- 
velopment and  prevent  dependency. 
T)m  WIC  program  would  be  imder- 
funded,  denjring  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  at-risk,  low-income  pregnant 
women  and  children  vital  nutritional 
supplements.  This  decision  Is  unac- 
ceptable at  a  time  when  the  decline  in 
the  national  Infant  mortality  rate  is 
the  smallest  in  20  years.  The  Child 
Care  Food  Program  would  be  slashed 
by  25  percent,  leaving  millions  of  chil- 
dren In  child  care  centers  and  family 
day  care  homes  at  greater  risk  of 
hunger.  Compensatory  education, 
child  care,  school  lunches.  Immunly*- 
tlon— these  and  other  supports  would 
be  cut,  leaving  millions  of  children 
more  vulnerable. 

Educating  New  Tork  City's  4-year- 
olds  Is  a  sound  Investment  in  that 
city's  future.  The  mayor's  proposal 
begins  the  discussion  of  how  best  to  es- 
tablish such  a  program  that  can  match 
the  achievements  of  other  early  chUd- 
hood  programs.  Unfortuantely,  the 
Reagan  administration's  vision  ex- 
tends no  further  than  today's  spread 
sheeU  and  budget  tallies,  ignoring  the 
need  to  Invest  in  our  children. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Feb.  30, 1985] 
School  at  4:  A  Model  ros  thk  Nation 

The  whole  country  once  looked  to  New 
Torii's  public  schools  as  the  vanguard  of 
progress.  Now  Mayor  Koch  proposes  a  bold 
experiment  that  would  recapture  that  spirit. 
He's  appointed  a  commission  to  help  create 
public  education  for  4-year-olds  starting  In 
September  IMS.  The  Mayor's  initiative  de- 
serves the  widest  support.  If  society  wants 
to  save  the  next  generation,  there  is  no 
more  sensible  place  to  intervene. 

Day  care  was  once  reviled  as  the  refuge  of 
bad  mothers.  But  Head  Start,  that  Jewel  of 
the  Great  Society's  crown,  proved  the  effec- 
tiveness of  early  childhood  education. 
Teaching  3-  and  4-year-old8,  particularly 
those  from  poorer  homes,  produces  great 
gains,  and  not  only  in  education.  Later  In 
life,  children  from  well-run  programs  are 
likely  to  cost  society  much  less  in  remedi- 
ation, crime  and  unemployment. 

Still,  not  many  communities  have  gotten 
the  message.  Head  Start  can  handle  only  30 
percent  of  the  eligible  children,  ao  preschool 
education  goes  mainly  to  families  who  can 
afford  it.  ChUdren  left  on  their  own  or  in 
custodial  day  care  often  lag  behind  when 
they  enter  kindergarten.  Soon  they  fall  fur- 
ther behind  and  often  never  catch  up,  drop- 
ping out  of  school  and  out  of  the  Job 
market. 
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■sily  InterventloD  can  Idock  that  wfitnl. 
"Ctaaisisd  lives."  a  recent  report  traeUng 
two  groups  of  blsdt  daOdren  in  Tpsflantl. 
Mich.,  over  nearly  90  years,  sliows  that 
eariy-chlldhood  educatlop  has  a  lasting 
effect.  One  group  was  given  hl^-quallty 
preschool  educatton,  through  the  Perry  Pre- 
SdMMd  Project,  heghmhig  at  age  S.  The 
other  group  followed  the  tradltknal  path  of 
starting  school  at  age  6. 

The  group  with  preschool  education 
ended  up  with  nearly  twice  as  many  work- 
era.  oODege  attendees  or  post-high  adboiA  vo- 
fsMonal  trainees.  They  needed  less  remedial 
help  In  elemeptaiy  and  high  scbooL  and 
bad  30  percent  fewer  school  dropouts  or 
lawbreakers.  Their  Increased  sdf -eoafldenoe 
contributed  to  their  succesa 

That  sucosastul  saodel  prompts  Mayor 
Koch  to  wsnt  to  wnulatie  it  dtywlde.  beyond 
the  ITS  pre-klndergarten  dasses.  servtng 
4.900  students,  that  the  Board  of  UoeaUon 
now  provides.  But  wide  adaptatiwi  of  the 
modd  poses  important  questlonr  Day-care 
workers  or  certified  teachers?  All-day  or 
half -day?  Whteh  should  be  stressed,  oognl- 
ttve  or  sodal  akms?  What  win  be  the  impaet 
on  idndergarten  and  first  grade,  wiiere  the 
Board  of  Mucatton  is  strugtflng  to  reduce 
dsss  siMS?  How  much  win  it  cost,  snd  wm 
the  state  help  pay.  as  it  does  for  some  pre- 
klndergarten  classes  now? 

Such  questioos  wfll  be  ably  addressed, 
through  hearings,  meetings  snd  research, 
by  the  Mayor's  mmmlsalon  headed  by  Dr. 
Saul  Cohen,  president  of  Queens  College. 
Mayor  Kodi  already  underrtands  the  most 
Important  question:  Can  New  Tork  afford  a 
"dual"  school  system,  one  for  students  who 
make  It  and  one  for  those  who  dont?  For 
the  good  of  the  dty  snd  its  youngsters,  the 
answer  Is  no.« 


FORD  HITS  END  TO  AUTO 
QUOTA  DECISION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OrMTCHTOAa 
in  TBX  HOnSI  OP  UPBXSKMTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  4.  198S 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Reagan's  decision  not  to 
ask  Japan  to  renew  its  quotas  on  auto 
Imports  is  an  economleally  irresponsi- 
ble move  that  wiU  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  U.S.  auto  industry  and 
those  who  count  on  it  for  their  liveli- 
hoods. 

The  President  has  taken  a  very 
short-sighted,  narrow  economic  view, 
and  he  apparently  falls  to  understand 
the  imiwrtance  of  the  domestic  auto 
industry,  which  is  responsible  for 
about  1  out  of  every  7  Jobs  in  America. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  big  three 
American  auto  makers  last  year 
earned  record  profits,  but  the  quota 
decision  will  wipe  out  whatever  benefit 
this  has  had  for  American  woi^ers. 

I  estimate  that  this  dedaion  will 
result  in  the  Japanese  bringing  750.000 
more  cars  into  the  United  States  this 
year— on  top  of  neariy  2  million  under 
the  quota  system.  This  will  mean  the 
loss  of  about  150.000  American  Jobs 
and  the  damage  will  spread  to  steel, 
textiles,  electronics,  rubber,  plastics, 
and  other  industries. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  move  In  Ugbt  of  huge  budget 
and  trade  defldta.  This  will  add  $5  ba- 
llon to  this  year's  staggering  trade  def- 
icit and  it  Is  certain  to  sweU  the 
budget  deficit  as  weU. 

If  this  administration  Is  really  con- 
oemed  about  theae  deficits,  whldi 
poae  a  very  serious  threat  to  our  eco- 
nomic recovery,  it  Is  showing  it  in  a 
strange  way. 

The  dedikm  was  especially  hard  to 
swallow  since  It  was  not  based  on  any 
oonoeaslons  from  the  Japanese  In  re- 
ducing trade  barriers  against  U.8. 
products  such  as  teleoommunkmtkwwi, 
wood  and  paper  products  or  pharma- 
ceuticals. 

This  seems  to  be  a  decision  to  give 
away  American  Jobs  while  getting 
nothing  In  return  and  I  believe  It's  an 
exercise  In  generosity  over  reason.  The 
Japanese  Government  already  subsl- 
dlaes  Its  auto  Import  Industry  by  about 
$600  a  car.  This,  coupled  with  the 
overvalued  American  dollar,  give  the 
Japanese  an  advantage  of  about  $1,500 
per  car.  The  administration's  decision 
simply  Increases  this  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  Am«ican  workers.^ 
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Earner  to  receive  the  "Oood  Scout  of 
the  Tear"  award,  to  coimmwid  his  com- 
petence. dedleatl<m.  ton^ttfixt  and  hu- 
w.ypi»f»<««i«w.— «.ii«r«f»j»^«HM        the 

Scouts  uphold. 

Mr.  Earner,  and  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, are  proof  that  the  Scouting  pro- 
gram, by  Its  creed  and  lawa,  grooms 
outstanding  and  well-roanded  dtiaena. 
He  has  not  only  maintained  the  stand- 
ards of  Scouting,  he  has  used  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  oommuntly  at  large. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Earner,  and  the  Los 
Angdes  County  Boy  Scouts  for  con- 
tinuing an  excellent  and  lasting  tradi- 
tion—American  Scouting.* 


RICHARD  K,  EAMER,  "GOOD 
SCOUT  OF  THE  TEAR" 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 


iTIVCS 


OP  OHIO 

iH  THX  Honax  OP 

Monday.  MarOi  4, 1985 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  G^ieaker,  any 
review  of  the  history  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  meaks  out  loud  of 
the  benefits  a  commimlty  derives  from 
a  Scouting  troop.  A  pamphlet  directed 
to  volimteer  leaders  and  Scout  paraits 
underlines  the  relation  of  Scouting  to 
the  community  in  theae  words: 

Scouting  la  not  aomethlng  by  and  for 
Itself.  It  to  a  definite  part  of  the  Ufe  of  the 
community.  By  playing  its  part  and  training 
boya  to  play  tbdra,  it  contributes  to  our  na- 
tional welfare. 

Indeed,  the  future  of  our  American 
way  of  life  depends  to  a  large  extoit 
uix>n  how  adequately  our  youth  is  pre- 
pared to  shoulder  the  reqionsiblllties 
of  democratic  citizenship— in  politics, 
business,  community,  and  social  life. 
Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention an  example  of  a  former  Boy 
Scout  who  tn  adult  life  fulfills  the 
values,  talents  and  sklUs  he  learned,  as 
from  other  important  influences, 
through  Scouting.  Richard  K.  Eamer, 
bom,  raised,  and  educated  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  was  himself  a  Boy  Scout 
who  achieved  the  rank  of  Life  Scout. 
He  still  lives  In  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
and  has  become  an  outstanding  busi- 
ness leader  in  the  community.  This 
former  Life  Scout,  however,  is  also 
known  for  his  generous  philanthropic 
work  in  the  community.  In  fact,  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Boy  Scouts, 
200,000    strong,    have    selected    Mr. 


VTETTNAM  ygi'ERAMB  P06T- 
THAUMATIC  STRESS  DISOR- 
DER COMPENSATION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KAS1ENMEIER 

OP  wisoowam 
m  THX  Housx  OP  RipaBaamanvKS 

Monday.  March  4, 1985 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIEK.  Mr  ^leaker, 
on  January  3  I  Introduced  HU.  362, 
the  ^Hetnam  Veterans  Post-traumatic 
Stress  Disorder  Compensation  Act. 
This  leglslatton  would  provide  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  the 
occurrence  of  ixwt-traumatic  stress 
disorders  in  veterans  who  served  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  ^etnam 
era. 

According  to  estimates  as  many  as  4 
million  Antmrifmntt  woe  Stationed  in 
Ttntortitnm  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
For  many  of  those  who  returned  to 
"the  world"  the  war  Is  never  voy  f*r 
away.  It  has  had  a  profound  Impact  on 
their  lives  and  that  of  their  families 
and  friends.  It  omtlnues  to  literally 
haunt  than,  often  resulting  In  the 
most  disturbing  of  ctmsequences. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Blank.  Jr..  Director  of 
Readjustment  Counseling  Service  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  tells  us 
that  most  research  Indlcatea  that  at 
least  20  percent  of  A^etnam  veterans 
have  substantial  war-related  psycho- 
logical difficulties  that  are  Impairing 
their  lives.  This  means  that  some 
700.000  to  800,000  veterans  idus  family 
members  are  stfll  suffering  the  effects 
of  that  tragic  period  In  our  history. 

In  1980  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  published  the  Diagnostic 
and  Statistical  Manual  of  Moital  Dis- 
orders—third edition— with  a  new  cate- 
gory: Post-traumatic  stress  disorder, 
acute,  chronic  and/or  delayed.  The 
syraptmoB  of  post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
order listed  in  DSM-m  include  night- 
mares and  flashbacks— ranging  from 
minor  to  overwhelming— of  traumatic 
events;  Insomnia;  anxiety:  depressioc: 
Irrationalitr.  numbing  allenatlcm  from 
friends,  family  and  society:  Inability  to 
resume  productive  living;  impulsive  be- 
havior; and  survivor  guUt.  Additional- 
ly,  some   Vietnam   veterans  demon- 
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gtimte  oomidez  educatioiuJ.  loclal.  eoo- 
nomle,  ukI  Uf e-«tyle  problenu. 

There  are  definite  reuoni  why  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  suffering  afteref- 
fects of  the  war  not  experienced  by 
those  who  served  in  other  wan  fought 
by  our  country.  Those  reasons  are 
found  in  the  radically  different  nature 
of  the  last  two  military  efforts,  the 
Korean  war  and  World  War  n. 

Dr.  Blank  has  chronicled  several  cat- 
egories of  stresses  that  are  found  in 
Vietnam  veterans— stresses  that  are 
unique  to  this  war. 

Veterans  suffer,  admittedly,  from 
the  psychic  trauma  inherent  in  all 
wars.  These  include  prolonged  threat 
of  annlhilati<m:  exposure  to  multiple 
deaths,  dismemberment,  mutilation, 
agony,  and  bobily  destruction  of  both 
friends  and  enemies;  horrid  living  con- 
ditions: and  the  cultivation  of  a  state 
of  mind  permitting  one  to  attach  and 
Idll  others  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

Additionally,  there  are  the  stresses 
caused  by  the  particular  military  and 
political  features  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Exposure  to  terrorism,  affecting 
both  combatants  and  nonctHubatants 
over  an  extended  period  of  time,  was  a 
unique  feature  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
There  was  the  constant  inability  to 
ffiirtfngiifaiti  between  combatants  and 
civilians  because  the  Vietnam  war  was 
a  guerrilla  war.  This  situation  often 
led  to  confusion  and  frustration  and 
provoded  a  substantial  number  of 
atrocities,  both  accidental  and  willful. 
There  was  also  a  sense  of  purpoee- 
lessness  about  the  was  absent  in  our 
other  military  ventures.  No  matter 
how  on  viewed  the  war.  most  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  experienced  it  as  meaning- 
less, absurd  and  wasteful  Many  men 
fought  long,  exhausting  battles  to  gain 
a  little  piece  of  land,  only  to  abandon 
it  within  hours.  Some  had  the  experi- 
ence of  fighting  for.  and  then  aban- 
doning, the  same  territory  over  and 
over  ai^^. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  Vietnam 
war  experience  itself  was  an  extreme 
emotional  assualt  on  the  combat  sol- 
dier, the  stress  of  hcnnecoming  proved 
to  be  almost  as  difficult.  Unlike  World 
War  n  when  veterans  came  home  with 
friends  on  troopships  and  were  able  to 
spend  time  malting  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  combat  to  peacetime  and 
were  greeted  by  cheering  crowds,  pa- 
rades and  a  thankful  public.  Vietnam 
veterans  came  back  by  plane,  in  less 
than  48  hours,  with  no  debriefing,  and 
frequently  was  greeted  with  hostility, 
embarrassment  or  indifference. 
Nobody  wanted  to  hear  about  Viet- 
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Also  unique  to  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence has  been  the  postwar  period  since 
1975.  The  war  itself  dragged  on  to  a 
chaotic  conclusion,  ending  in  total 
defeat  for  the  n.8.-8upported  Saigon 
government.  And,  since  then,  the 
United  States  has  pursued  a  policy  of 
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avoiding  the  present-day   nation  of 
Vietnam. 

This  lack  of  contact  with  Vietnam, 
either  in  person  or  through  reports, 
photos  or  Alms  of  the  media,  has  im- 
peded the  postwar  adjustment  for 
many  veterans.  It  is  almost  as  if  the 
country  never  existed,  the  war  was 
never  f  oui^t.  This,  in  turn,  has  made 
It  most  dlfincult  for  veterans  to  woi^ 
out  the  aftereffects  of  the  war  experi- 
ence. 

Adding  to  the  war  experience  and 
the  trauma  of  the  return  home,  is  the 
fact  that  nu)st  veterans  have  f  oimd  it 
difficult  to  obtain  treatment  for  their 
psychological  disorders.  Until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Vietnam  veterans  out- 
reach project  by  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  in  the  fall  of  1078,  and 
the  startup  of  Operation  Outreach  by 
the  VA  in  October  1078.  most  Vietnam 
veterans  were  unable  to  receive  co\m- 
seUng  or  psychotherapy  for  war-relat- 
ed sympt<Mns.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
Americans  here  at  home  had  with 
coping  with  the  war.  Vietnam  veterans 
often  find  that  mental  health  profes- 
sionals still  face  intellectual,  emotion- 
al and  moral  ccmfllcts  over  the  war,  in- 
hibiting the  ability  to  comfortably  ex- 
plore with  the  veteran  his  war  experi- 
ence. 

And  the  final  cap  to  the  list  of  situa- 
tions contributing  to  the  unique  stress 
faced  by  Vietnam  veterans  has  been 
the  seeming  attempt  by  this  country 
to  try  to  forget  that  period  of  our  his- 
tory completely.  There  has  been  no 
thoughtful  reflection  on  the  war  and 
its  meaning  and  consequences,  an  atti- 
tude officially  promoted  by  President 
Ford  on  April  29,  1975,  when  he  said 
that  the  evacuation  from  Vietnam 
"closes  a  chapter  in  the  American  ex- 
perience." 

All  of  these  factors,  taken  in  whole 
or  in  iMut.  contribute  to  the  presence 
of  posttraumatic  stress  disorder  in  as 
many  as  800.000  Vietnam  veterans. 
For  many  of  these  veterans,  what  was 
once  a  reaction  to  a  traumatic  situa- 
tion or  episode  may  become  an  almost 
unchangeable  personality  characteris- 
tic and  can  be  extremely  debillUting. 

Depression  is  a  common  symptom  of 
Vietnam  veterans  suffering  from  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder.  They  mani- 
fest the  classic  symptoms  of  depres- 
sion: sleep  disturbance,  psychomotor 
retardation,  feelings  of  worthlessness. 
difficulty  in  concentrating.  There  is 
also  the  widespread  concern  among 
mental  health  professionals  and  social 
service  workers  that  the  number  of 
Vietnam  veterans  who  commit  suicide 
is  large,  although  there  are  no  objec- 
tive data  to  verify  this  concern. 

Accompanying  the  depression  is  a 
sense  of  helplessness  about  one's  con- 
dition. 

Another  tell-tale  sign  of  the  disorder 
is  isolation.  Combat  veterans  often 
have  few  friends  and  feel  isolated  and 
distant  from  their  peers.  They  feel 
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that  most  of  their  nonveteran  peers 
would  rather  not  hear  what  the 
ctmibat  experlenee  was  like:  therefore, 
they  feel  rejection. 

The  lade  of  positive  support  received 
from  the  American  public  during  the 
war  is  something  that  plagues  many 
veterans.  Too  many  of  the  warriors 
were  identified  with  the  war  and  were 
met  by  screaming  crowds  and  media 
/■^ninf  them  depraved  and  psycho- 
pathic killers.  Many  confrcmted  hositl- 
Uty  from  friends  as  well  as  from 
strangers.  The  result  is  a  ccmstant 
search  for  someplace  where  they  wiU 
be  accepted.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
veteran  who  has  isolated  himself  from 
others  by  repeatedly  moving  from  one 
geographical  locatim  to  another  seek- 
ing that  place  where  they  belong.  The 
stress  on  his  family  is  enormous. 

Uncontrollable  and  often  frequent 
bouts  of  rage  and  hostility  are  also 
found  in  the  veteran  suffering  from 
posttruamatic  stress  disorder.  8u^  be- 
havior often  frightens  the  veteran, 
leading  many  to  question  their  sanity. 
They  are  appalled  at  their  behavior, 
yet  are  unable  to  control  it.  Too  often 
they  strike  out  at  those  nearest  to 
them— their  wives  and  chUdren. 

The  reasons  for  the  rage  are  many 
and  not  too  surprising.  Military  train- 
ing equated  the  rage  with  masculine 
identity  in  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty.  But.  with  the  rage  having 
been  stirred  up.  many  combat  veterans 
were  left  with  no  one  upon  which  to 
level  the  violent  impulses.  The  nature 
of  guerrilla  warfare— booby  tri«>  land 
mines,  surprise  ambushes  with  a  quick 
retreat  by  the  enemy— left  the  com- 
batants feeling  like  time  bombs.  Often 
they  would  unleash  their  rage  at  indis- 
criminate targets  simply  as  a  release. 

Upon  their  return,  the  rage  was 
transferred  to  those  in  authority— 
those  the  veterans  felt  were  responsi- 
ble for  getting  them  into  the  war  in 
the  first  place  and  those  who  would 
not  support  them  while  they  were  in 
Vietnam  and  when  they  returned 
home. 

Along  with  the  rage  at  authority  fig- 
ures from  the  Vietnam  era.  these  vet- 
erans often  feel  a  general  mistrust  of 
anyone  in  authority,  resulting  in  many 
constantly  changing  their  Jobs. 

These  veterans  often  describe  them- 
selves as  being  emotionally  dead.  This 
process  began  when  they  first  entered 
military  boot  camp.  There  they 
learned  that  the  Vietnamese  were  not 
to  be  labeled  as  people  but  as  "gooks. 
dinks,  slopes  and  slants."  It  was  then 
much  easier  to  kill  a  "gook"  or  "dink" 
than  another  human  being.  Psychic 
numbing  was  used  as  a  defense  mecha- 
nism in  coping  with  the  horrid  condi- 
tions of  war  and  dulling  the  awareness 
of  the  death  and  destruction  sur- 
rounding these  men  every  day. 

But.  the  problem  is  that  this  psychic 
numbing  has  persisted  for  many  of 
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these  veterans.  Some  veterans  inter- 
viewed by  counselors  have  actually  re- 
ported that  they  believe  if  they  oax 
again  allow  themselves  to  feel,  they 
may  never  stop  crying  or  may  com- 
pletely lose  control  of  themselves. 
Therefore,  many  of  these  veterans  go 
through  life  with  an  Impaired  capacity 
to  love  and  care  for  others.  They  have 
no  feeling  of  direction  or  purpose  in 
life.  They  are  not  sure  why  they  even 
exist. 

Survival  guilt  is  prevalent  anumg 
these  veterans.  They  continually  ask 
the  question,  "Why  them  and  not 
me?" 

Anxiety  reactions  to  situations  that 
resemble  those  in  Vietnam  are 
common.  A  loud  discharge  wiU  cause 
many  of  them  to  start.  Many  become 
very  uncomfortable  when  people  walk 
closely  behind  them.  Some  are  imoom- 
fortable  when  standing  out  in  the 
open.  A  large  number  of  veterans  pos- 
sess weapons.  Many  still  sleep  with 
weapons  in  easy  reach. 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  moital 
health  professionals  have  found  that 
significantly  disabled  veterans,  suffer- 
ing the  loss  of  a  limb  or  other  wound 
that  required  months  or  even  years  of 
hospitalisatlcm,  experience  less  emo- 
Umial  problems  often  than  those  suf- 
foing  the  emotional  wounds  of  the 
war.  They  believe  the  reason  is  that 
severaly  disabled  veterans  received 
much  more  oomprehendve  care  after 
their  combat  experience.  They  had 
close  emotional  support  from  other 
veterans  In  the  hospital  wards  snd 
were  able  to  find  some  final  resolution 
of  their  feelings  about  Vietnam:  There 
was  also  much  more  understanding  of 
the  physically  woimded  by  the  VA, 
and  they  were  provided  support  and 
training  to  help  them  readjust  to  their 
losses.  No  such  resources  were  avail- 
able to  the  veterans  who  were  not  seri- 
ously physically  wounded. 

But,  the  emotional  wounds  suffered 
by  these  veterans  and  the  resultant  ef- 
fects on  their  lives  and  that  of  their 
families  is  every  bit  as  serious  as  those 
suffered  by  those  who  were  wounded 
physically,  and  every  bit  as  debilitat- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  most  of  the  at- 
tention regarding  posttraumatic  stress 
disorder  has  been  devoted  to  the  mafe 
combat  soldier  in  Vietnam,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  women  who  served 
in  that  war  often  suffer  the  same 
problems.  BCany  of  these  women 
served  as  nurses  and  faced  as  much 
blood  and  gore  as  any  battlefield  sol- 
dier. The  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates that  about  7.465  women  served 
in  Vietnam,  mostly  as  nurses.  These 
women  have  been  all  but  forgotten  by 
the  Government  and  veterans'  organi- 
zations. The  storefront  outreach  cen- 
ters established  under  Operation  Out- 
reach are  set  up  for  combat  veterans 
and,  therefore,  provide  virtually  no 
outlet  for  these  women.  This  is  a  pop- 
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ulatlon  yet  to  be  reached  by  existing 
programs. 

Beginning  in  October  1980  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  accepted  the  di- 
agnosis of  posttraumatic  stress  disor- 
der, delayed  type,  as  a  potentially  ccnn- 
pensable  disorder.  This  meant  that  for 
the  first  time  since  Worid  War  I  the 
Veterans'  Administration  could  consid- 
er disorders  to  be  servioe-connected 
when  the  symptoms  first  i«ipeared 
more  than  1  or  2  years  after  military 
dlacharge.  This  biU  merely  extends 
that  decision  to  create  a  presunv>tion 
of  service-connection  when  posttrau- 
matic stress  disorders  are  found  in  vet- 
erans who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  \^etnam  era,  using  the  def- 
inition of  posttraumatic  stress  disorder 
contained  in  DM8-IIL 

During  the  98th  Congress  we  en- 
acted legislation  calling  for  a  study  of 
the  prevalence  and  incidence  of  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder  and  other 
psychological  problons  in  readjusting 
to  civilian  life  among  veterans  who 
served  in  ^etnam  and  the  effects  of 
such  problems  on  these  veterans.  This 
study  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986.  This  is  to  be  foUowed  by 
two  reports  setting  forth  the  VA's 
evaluation  of  the  agency's  effective- 
ness in  meeting  the  readjustment 
needs  of  these  veterans  snd  whether 
the  VA  should  shift  the  location  of  the 
program  from  the  vet  center  i4)proach 
to  main  VA  health  care  facilities. 
These  reports  are  due  in  1987-88. 

While  laudable  in  recognizing  the 
need  to  do  something  about  FTSD, 
the  study  approach  would  postpone 
for  yet  another  3  years  key  decisions 
on  how  to  deal  with  posttraumatic 
stress  disorders.  In  the  meantime,  vet- 
erans will  continue  to  suffer  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disorder,  effects  which  the 
VA's  own  Readjustment  Coimsellng 
Service  Director  has  indicated  are  seri- 
ous and  could  affect  as  many  as 
700,000  to  800,000  veterans. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  disorder  hss 
been  identified  and  its  presence  in  lit- 
erally thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
has  been  admowledged  by  authorities 
in  the  fields  of  both  psychological  dis- 
orders and  veterans'  disabilities.  The 
symptoms  have  been  delineated  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  pro- 
viding a  body  of  criteria  to  be  met  to 
-establish  the  presence  of  the  disorder. 

It  seems  appropriate,  in  light  of  all 
of  this,  to  enact  legislation  to  provide 
the  presumption  of  service-connection 
in  the  case  of  the  presence  of  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder  in  Vietnam 
veterans.* 
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Mondav.  March  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
%>eaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  bring  to  the  attentiim  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Meldrtm 
Thomscm.  Jr..  former  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  from  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  of  December  31,  1984. 
about  our  relations  with  Taiwan  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I  be- 
lieve Govemm-  Thomson  raises  a 
number  of  interesting  and  pertinent 
points  about  this  matter,  a  matter  so 
vital  to  our  national  interest.  The  arti- 
cle is  as  f OllOWK 

CFTOm  the  Manchester  (NH)  Union-Leader, 

Dec  SI.  19841 

A  Dbcabb  or  OsBAT  DacBT 

The  yean  1971-1981  ooostitute  the  decade 
of  America's  great  deceit;  the  time  when 
four  American  Preeldento— Mlxon.  Ford. 
Cuter  and  Reacan— practiced  to  deceive  the 
Repobile  of  China  and  the  peoide  of  the 
United  States. 

Dec  7,  1941.  wtyea  Japan  detivered  a  sur- 
prise homhing  attack  at  Peart  Hartxir,  de- 
stroying 19  UJ&  Naval  vcHds  and  Idllliw 
2.M0  military  pemmid.  Fraident  FtanUn 
D.  Rooaevelt  nid  that  tt  was  a  day  that 
would  live  in  infamy. 

Dec.  15.  1978.  when  Prerident  Jtauas 
Carter  announced  to  the  worid  that  be  had 
agreed  to  nonniliK  relatkHH  with  Red 
Chins  (People'a  Repuldle  of  Cbins)  and 
would  abrogate  on  Jan.  1,  1980  the  USA- 
ROC  mutual  defense  treaty,  America  expe- 
rienced its  greatest  day  of  pcffldy— a  day  of 
dliloyalty  snd  falttilMinMi  to  one  of  Aaatrl- 
ca's  aU-ttme  frtends  and  allies. 

The  decade  of  deceit,  though  he  did  not 
use  the  tenn.  is  best  deenibed  by  James  C. 
H.  Sben.  former  ■mbsmartor  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  the  United  States,  in  his  tac- 
tuml  and  moving  book,  "the  VJR.  and  Vne 
China-How  the  VA  Sold  Out  Its  Ally." 

"Even  a  cursory  review  of  the  China 
policy  of  recent  U.8.  admlnl8tiwtkmB,"  Dr. 
Sboi  wrote,  "from  Nixon  reopening  rda- 
tlona  to  China  in  1971.  Fofd's  rtartlnf  to 
oblige  Peking  in  1976.  Carter's  modernisa- 
tion of  relations  with  Peking  and  de-recogni- 
tlon  of  the  Republic  of  Cldna  in  1978.  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  Sino-Amerfcan 
mutual  defense  treaty  in  1979.  to  Reagan's 
decision  in  August  1982  to  reduce  anns  sales 
to  Taiwan— over  a  period  of  time  untO  its 
final  aetUement  of  the  question'— would 
leave  one  to  the  Inevitable  ronrliwlnn  that 
the  United  States  over  a  period  of  10  yean 
has  been  selling  out  its  loyal  trlendi  and 
long-time  ally,  the  Republic  of  China,  down 
the  river,  a  bit  at  a  time,  but  down  the  river 
Just  the  same." 

The  Republic  of  China  was  as  importsnt 
an  ally  to  the  United  States  in  the  war  to 
preserve  our  freedom  (World  War  II)  as  was 
France  in  the  birth  of  our  nation  at  the 
batae  of  Torktown  in  1781. 

The  ROC.  tosether  with  Great  Britain. 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  constituted 
the  Bis  Four  allies  in  Worid  War  n.  The 
Republic  of  China,  under  Chiang  Kai-Shdc. 
f ou^t  and  tffectively  pinned  down  on  the 
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ni»i«i«iwt  of  China  about  S  million  flghUni 
men  of  Japwi.  who  otherwlae  might  have 
eniac«d  the  trooi»  of  the  XJJR. 

Thk  sreat  ally  ma  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  to  wv.  in  effect,  to  America.  "We  ap- 
preciate your  peat  foreign  aid.  but  we  dont 
need  it  anymore,  thank  you." 

At  the  time  of  our  police  action  In  Korea, 
the  Republic  of  China  offered  to  fight  with 
IlacArthur'a  foroea  tn  Korea  only  to  be 
turned  down  by  liberal  diplomaU  in  Waah- 
ington. 

For  such  warm,  loyal  and  faithful  friend- 
■hip  we  gave  the  Republic  of  China  the 
back  of  our  dlploniatlr  hand,  or  aa  Dr.  Shen 
correctly  mid.  we  aold  the  Republic  down 
the  rtw. 

We  allowed  the  Communtet  nattona  and 
their  aympathlMra  In  the  United  Natlona  to 
kick  the  Republic  of  China  off  the  Security 
Council,  where  it  had  been  a  permanent 
member  alnoe  the  inception  of  the  UN  and 
replaced  it  with  Red  China,  which  waa  more 
acceptable  to  the  oommlea  of  that  fraudu- 
lent organtetlon. 

Inatead  of  rtandlng  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  a  true  friend,  the  ROC.  we  have  IdloU- 
cally  taken  to  our  breaaU  the  a9  that  is 
Red  China.  The  reason  we  are  doing  this,  we 
are  told  tv  our  ■»««twii—  diplomats.  Is  that 
in  some  future  confrontation  with  the 
Soriet  ITnion  we  wHl  have  a  friend  and  ally 
who  might  stick  with  us. 

Unfortunatdy.  in  the  history  of  Commu- 
nism, there  la  not  one  example  of  a  Commu- 
nist nation  ever  becomlnc  a  true  friend  of  a 
free  nation. 

Red  China  will  be  no  exception. 

There  are  oounUem  liberals,  especially 
money  hungry  bustneasmen.  who  take  great 
comfort  In  the  recent  announcement  that 
Red  Chinese  leaden  have  repudiated  Marx- 
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the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  passed  by  Con- 
grcas.  and  effecUve  Jan.  1. 1919. 

The  importance  of  this  act  to  the  future 
of  the  Republic  of  China  was  noted  by 
President  Carter  in  hla  Otary  of  March  7. 
1919  where  be  said.  "Instructed  (Secretary 
of  State  (Cyrus)  Vance  to  hold  firm  on  the 
Taiwan  tefflalatlon.  U  It  is  modified  to  vio- 
late my  commitment  to  the  PRC  or  if  the 
security  language  with  Taiwan  exceeds  that 
tn  the  treaty  ttaelf.  I  wiU  have  to  veto  the 
legislation.  Therefore  leaving  It  Illegal  to 
deal  with  Taiwan  in  any  effective  way." 

Already  PresMent  Reagan  has  Issued  a 
statement  that  oontravenea  the  terms  of  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act. 

In  paragraph  six  of  the  communique  of 
Aug.  IT.  IMS  the  U.8.  conceded  that  "it 
does  not  seek  to  carry  out  a  long-term  policy 
of  anns  salea  to  Taiwan."  This  la  contrary  to 
the  provision  of  TRA  that  states  "the 
United  States  will  make  available  to  Taiwan 
such  def enae  artldea  and  defense  services  in 
such  quantity  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
Taiwan  to  f»««"t*<«  a  sufficient  self-defense 
capability." 

Recently,  a  highly  placed  official  of  the 
Republic  of  China  told  me,  "It  would  cer- 
tainly be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  our 
two  countries  If  full  diplomatic  relations 
could  be  restored." 

To  our  evertastlng  disgrace.  American 
helped  to  destroy  a  tree  Cuba,  a  free  Nicara- 
gua and  a  free  Rhodesia.  WIU  we  now  do  the 
same  to  the  Republic  of  China? 

Communism  is  the  scourge  of  the  world. 
Communism  and  fieedom  wOl  no  more  mix 
than  will  oil  and  water. 

Either  we  stand  with  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  against  Communism  or  the  day 
will  arrive  when  we  shaU  die  as  slaves  under 
Communism.* 
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Such  penons  are  too  sangtilnf  to  realise 
that  the  rejection  of  Marx  and  Lenin  by 
Deng  Xiaoping  and  his  official  mmrartes  in 
Peking.  Is  not  a  disavowal  of  the  absolutism 
of  totalitarian  communism.  The  facts  refute 
such  a  conclusion. 

There  is  no  tree  press  tn  Red  China.  (Do 
you  think  this  article  would  be  published 
there?) 

There  is  no  freedom  of  religion  in  Red 
China.  On  the  contrary,  Jimmy  Carter,  in 
his  mi«n«in««i  book.  "Keeping  Faith."  said 
that  Deng  "was  strongly  opposed  to  any  re- 
sumption of  a  foreign  mlsrionary  program." 
Also,  when  Carter  asked  Deng  if  the  7  mil- 
lion Muslims  living  <m  mainland  China 
would  be  allowed  to  travel  to  Mecca.  Deng 
answered  no. 

Abortion  is  rigorously  practiced  In  Red 
China,  where  the  women  can  lawfully  have 
no  more  than  one  child,  and  where  approxi- 
mately 1  million  unborn  babies  are  mur- 
dered annually. 

Free  elections  are  as  unknown  in  Red 
China  as  they  are  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Per  capita  income  on  the  mainland  is  10 
times  less  than  than  in  the  Republic  of 
China:  namely  U.S.  $300.  compared  to  U.S. 
$3,000  in  Taiwan. 

Red  CHitna,  like  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a  land 
of  political  purges.  Today  our  government 
puts  its  trust  where  piuves  of  the  past  have 
taken  the  lives  of  from  30-M  million  people, 
and  where  new  purges  are  now  brewing. 

In  a  Peking  UPI  release  published  in  this 
paper  on  Dec.  23,  and  in  a  special  feature  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Dec  34. 
it  is  reported  that  purges  by  Deng  against 
40  million  opponents  may  be  undertaken 
next  year. 

The  only  legal  threat  that  stays  the 
demise  of  the  Republic  of  C^hina  today  Is 
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•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducins   legislation   calling    upon 
the  President  to  express  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  strong  moral  opposition  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  slave  labor 
policies    of    that    coimtry    by    every 
means  ponible.  Including  refusing  to 
permit  the  importation  of  any  of  its 
products  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
such  labor. 

Congress  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  should  have  no  part 
whatsoever  In  encouraging  or  subsidiz- 
ing forced  labor  when  it  incorporated 
into  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  section 
1307  which  provides  that- 
All  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise 
mined,  produced  or  manufactured  wholly  or 
in  part  in  any  foreign  country  by  convict 
labor  or/and  forced-labor  .  .  .  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  the  imporUUon  thereof 
is  hereby  prohibited. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  Congress 
in  1982,  the  State  Department  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  an  exten- 
sive forced  labor  system  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
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PoUUcal  Affaln.  Lawrence  8.  Eagte- 
burger.  summarised  the  report  aayinr 
The  Soviet  f  mved  labor  system  gravely  in- 
fringes internationally  recognlaed  funda- 
mental human  rights.  Foraed  labor,  often 
under  harsh  and  degrading  conditions.  Is 
used  to  execute  various  Soviet  developoten- 
tal  proJecU  and  to  produce  large  amounts  of 
primary  and  mani^aetured  goods  for  both 
domestic  and  Western  export  markets.  As 
stated  in  our  preliminary  report  of  6  Novem- 
ber 1M3.  foitsed  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  longstanding  and  grave  human  rights 
issue.  The  Soviet  forced  labor  system,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  comprises  a  network  of 
some  1.100  forced  labor  camps,  whldi  cover 
most  areas  of  the  UjBjBJI.  The  system  in- 
cludes an  estimated  four  million  forced  la- 
borers, of  whom  at  least  10/MO  are  consid- 
ered to  be  political  and  religious  prisoners. 

In  May  1988.  the  Central  Intelll- 
genoe  Agency  compiled  a  list  of  over 
three  doaen  products  made  by  Soviet 
forced  labor  for  export,  including 
chemicals,  petroleum  products,  gold, 
uranium,  aliunJnum.  electronics,  auto 
parts,  clothing,  tea.  wood  products, 
and  glassware. 

Based  on  the  evidence  available,  the 
Customs  Service  reoommoided  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  late  1983 
that  the  ban  on  Soviet  slave  labor 
products  be  enforced. 

Despite  the  fact  that  subsequent  re- 
ports have  provided  varying  estimates 
of  the  numbNH*  and  value  of  products 
produced  with  slave  labor  which  are 
entering  our  country  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  no  one  has  denied  that  such 
products  are  entering.  Furthermore, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  products 
or  the  value  of  the  slave  labor  content, 
the  law  provides  that  no  slave  made 
goods  are  Importable. 

Yet.  despite  the  section  1307  ban 
and  the  evidence  of  the  use  of  forced 
labor  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Treas- 
iu7  Department  continues  to  allow 
slave  labor  products  to  enter  the  coun- 
try from  the  Soviet  Union.  Through 
the  purchase  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  these  Soviet  goods 
each  year,  the  United  States  has 
become  a  de  facto  accomplice  to  a 
system  of  slave  labor  that  is  without 
equal  in  this  world  for  brutality  and 
indecency. 

This  body  has  gone  on  record  nu- 
merous times  calling  for  compliance 
with  the  slave  labor  provisions  of  the 
1930  Tariff  Act.  most  recently  with 
language  in  the  Treasury.  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  General  Govenunent  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
which  was  cleared  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing appropriations  bill  on  October 
11.  1984,  prohibiting  use  of  funds  to 
block  compliance. 

We  should  not  be  apologists  for  the 
Soviet  Union's  use  of  forced  labor  or 
turn  our  eyes  on  this  brutal  practice. 
The  law  exists  and  must  be  enforced.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  to  make 
sure  we  stop  helping  the  Soviets  profit 
from  this  human  suffering. 
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I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao  at 
this  point: 

H.  Coa.  Ras.  74 
Concurrent  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  express  to  the  Soviet  Union 
the  strong  moral  opposttkn  of  the  United 
States  to  the  forced  labor  poUdes  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  every  means  possible.  In- 
cluding refusing  to  pcxmlt  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  products 
made  in  whole  or  In  part  by  su^  labor 

Whereas  In  Its  February  1983  repmt  to 
the  Congress  on  forced  labor  In  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  confirmed  that  Soviet  forced 
labor  Is  used  "to  produce  large  amounts  of 
primary  and  manufactured  goods  for  both 
domestic  and  Western  export  markets",  and 
that  such  labor  Is  used  as  an  Integral  part  of 
Soviet  national  economy; 

Whereas  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  compOed  a  lost  of  over  three  doaen 
products  made  by  Soviet  forced  labor  and 
Imported  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
items  on  the  September  37, 1983  list  Indude 
chemicals,  gold,  uranium,  aluminum,  wood 
products,  and  glassware: 

Whereas  the  International  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  concluded  that  the 
Soviet  Union  "continues  the  deplorable 
practice  of  forced  labor  in  manufacturing 
and  oonstructlon  projects"  and  that  prison- 
ers "are  forced  to  work  under  conditions  of 
extreme  hardship  IncJurtlng  malnutrition. 
Inadequate  shelter  and  clothing,  and  severe 
discipline": 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  (m  record  as  op- 
posing forced  labor,  having  enacted  a  prohi- 
bition (which  has  been  codified  in  section 
1307  of  Utle  19,  United  States  Code)  on  the 
importation  of  goods  made  with  such  labor 
and  having  psf  rt  in  the  98th  Congress  by 
unanimous  vote  a  resolutkm  calling  such 
practices  morally  reprehensible  and  calUng 
upon  the  President  to  express  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
to  such  policies: 

Whereas  the  prohibition  enacted  by  the 
Congress  declares  that  "goods,  wares,  arti- 
cles, and  merchandise,  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured  wholly  or  in  port  in  any  for- 
eign country  by  convict  labor  or/and  forced 
labor  or/and  indentured  labor  under  penal 
sanctions  shaU  not  be  entitled  to  entry  at 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  importation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibit- 
ed"; 

Whereas  there  is  amply  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  forced  labor  system  to  require  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibition  codified  in  sec- 
tion 1307  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code: 

Whereas  the  delay  in  enforcing  the  law 
brings  into  questton  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  protest  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  priscmers  in  the  Soviet  Oulag, 
an  estimated  10,000  of  whom  are  political 
and  religious  prisoners  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  State:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Htntae  of  Rejtraentativea 
(the  Senate  eoncurrinoK  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
express  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  firmest 
possible  terms  the  stnmg  moral  opposition 
of  the  United  States  to  the  slave  labor  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union  by  every  means  pos- 
sible, including  refusing  to  permit  the  Im- 
portaUon  into  the  United  States  of  any 
products  made  in  whole  or  In  part  by  such 
labor. 

Sac.  3.  The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
end  the  delay  in  enforcing  19  UJB.C.  1S07.« 
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•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  outstanding  efforts  of  my 
friend  of  many  years  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Kremer,  who  has  for  the  past  30  years 
been  pursuing  a  struggle  to  expose 
Nazi  war  criminals  who  have  achieved 
sanctuary  In  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Kremer,  a  retired  dentist,  is  a 
man  whose  own  personal  experiences 
during  the  Holocaust  in  Nazi  Germany 
have  (iriven  him  to  fight  a  one-man 
battle  in  exposing  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious Nazi  criminals.  Valerian  Trif  a, 
a  former  member  of  the  Romanian 
Iron  Guard  Command  and  former 
archbishop  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
of  Northern  and  South  America  and 
Canada. 

Dr.  Kremer's  imfaltering  quest  for 
Justioe  has  led  him  through  years  of 
independently  financed  research, 
gathering  documents  and  written  testi- 
mony as  evidence  against  the  criminal 
deeds  of  Trif  a,  who  has  been  accused 
of  unspeakable  crimes  against  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  in  Romania.  Be- 
cause of  Charles  Kremer's  efforts  over 
three  decades.  Trifa  was  officially 
stripped  of  his  American  citizenship  in 
October  1982,  and  was  ordered  deport- 
ed from  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Jewish  Legislators  has  com- 
memorated the  installation  of  Dr. 
Kremer's  archives  at  the  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  event.  Please  Join  me  in 
recognizing  Dr.  Kremer's  service  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  Justice.* 


HEROIN  AND  COWARDICE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTIEHURST 

opviaoiiiu 
nr  TBS  HonsK  op  repkcskmtattvss 

Monday.  March  4.  1985 

•  Mr.  WUITKUUKST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  have  Joined  with  Con- 
gressman Waxhah  in  supporting  the 
Compassionate  Pain  Relief  Act  have 
done  so  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  all 
possible  avenues  can  be  explored  to 
provide  relief  to  those  suffering  intrac- 
table pain  as  a  result  of  terminal 
cancer.  Many  of  us.  I  am  sure,  have 
had  friends  or  family  members  who 
have  undergone  such  agony,  and  we 
want  to  spare  others  such  an  ordeaL 

The  February  25,  1985,  issue  of  the 
New  Republic  contained  an  ex(«llent 
editorial  on  the  subject,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  excerpts  from  it  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  point  In  the 
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Recokd.  I  hope  that  it  will  encourage 
others  to  Join  us  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Howoi  un  CowAamcx 

One  by  one.  a  doaen  or  so  U.S.  representa- 
tives approached  their  colleague  from  Call- 
f  (»nla,  Henry  Waxman.  last  fall  and  told 
him  why  they  had  voted  down  his  bill  to 
allow  doctors  to  use  heroin  for  terminal 
cancer  pain.  It  wasn't  because  they  ques- 
tioned the  drug's  effecUveneas  as  a  palnklU- 
er.  Nor  did  they  fear  that  the  small  quantity 
Involved  would  somehow  wind  up  on  the 
street,  ss  Bome  critics  of  the  bill  had 
charged.  Their  opposition  was  based  on 
fear.  "They  explained  to  me."  Waxman 
says,  "that  with  the  Novermber  election 
coming  up,  a  vote  for  the  btU  would  allow 
their  opponents  to  brand  them  'heroin 
pushers.' "  The  bUl  lost  by  an  overwhelming 
36ft  to  SB  votes,  but  Waxman  and  Senate 
sponsor  Daniel  Inouye  are  going  to  try 
again  this  session, 

If  a  challenger  runs  an  ad  saying,  "My  op- 
ponent has  voted  to  legallsf  heroin,"  the  in- 
cumbent has  to  remond.  putting  her  on  the 
defensive  and  forcing  her  to  squander 
money  on  a  tangential  Issue  she  did  not 
even  want  to  discuss.  Moreover,  the  reply 
may  not  reach  the  same  segment  of  voters 
who  saw  the  challenger's  ad.  If  a  member  of 
Congress  makes  all  these  ralnilatlons  before 
voting  for  a  bfll— and.  Inevitably,  she  wiU— 
support  In  principle  becomes  oppositkm  tn 
practice. 

The  Compassionate  Pain  Relief  Act,  as 
the  reintroduced  bill  is  rather  ponderously 
known,  addresses  Uie  suffering  of  about 
8,000  terminal  cancer  patients  every  year 
who  do  not  remxmd  to  available  painkOlen 
such  as  morphine.  Heroin  Is  employed  as  a 
P«tT»mi>r  tn  at  least  40  countries.  Enidlsh 
medalists  have  found  heroin  to  be  more 
potent  than  morphine  and  less  likely  to 
induce  side  effects  such  as  nausea  and 
drowsiness.  Many  canoM-  patients  cannot 
st<imarh  oral  medication  and  must  receive 
injections  *"**'^'*  Heroin  is  much  vaan  so- 
luable  than  morphine:  it  can  be  injected  in 
smaller,  and  hence  leas  painful,  doses. 
Heroin  would  be  used  only  on  terminally  ill 
Piddents.  for  whom  addiction  is  not  sn  Issue. 
And  in  Kngland,  those  who  do  recover  seem 
to  lose  their  desire  for  the  drug  when  the 
pain  abates. 

Omxments  of  the  bill  sie  touting  another 
drug  called  Dilaudld.  Just  now  becoming 
available  In  injectable  form.  The  govern- 
ment has  spent  more  than  a  million  dollars 
over  the  post  few  years  on  DOaudld,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  finding  an  altetna- 
Uve  to  heroin.  Studies  comparing  oral 
heroin  and  oral  DOaudld  show  heroin  to  be 
more  potent,  with  fewer  aide  effects.  A 
study  has  now  started  comparing  injectable 
forms  of  these  drugs,  but  the  results  are  sev- 
eral years  away.  Meanwhile,  thonssnds  wOl 
die  In  agony  if  the  law  Isnt  changed. 

Under  the  Pain  Relief  Act,  her«^  would 
be  authorised  for  a  four-year  trial  period 
whQe  the  Dilaudld  study  continues.  The 
threat  of  criminal  diversfcm  is  minimal, 
Heroin  would  be  available  solely  in  hospital 
pharmacies,  where  only  about  two  percent 
of  drug  thefts  occur.  Even  if  oQ  the  heroin 
to  be  used  for  pain  management  wound  up 
on  the  streets,  it  woiUd  total  Just  three  per- 
cent of  what  is  already  there.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  drug  overdoses  in  the  United  States 
are  caused  by  prescription  drugs  diverted 
into  the  illicit  market  Yet  no  one  is  talking 
about  banning  those  products.  Even  Dllau- 
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did.  beratai  oppooente*  drac  «f  diolee.  aeUa 
far  about  $40  per  UUet  on  the  street.  Ad- 
dleU  ny  it  produce*  a  "high"  oomparaUe  to 

The  lepreeentaUTOe  who  voted  ecalnet  the 
Pitn  Relief  Act  lait  faU  dant  have  an  elec- 
tion to  worry  about  this  aprlnc.  What'a 
more,  the  reviaed  bill  poattlveljr  overfkmi 
with  iwiiranTf  that  letalMn«  heroin  for 
cancer  patienU  it  aound  medical  practice 
and  In  no  way  will  contribute  to  the  addic- 
tion pnMem  on  the  atteets.  But  Wanaan 
and  Inouye  had  better  let  their  le«ialatlon 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  The  19M  rampalm  la 
about  to  becln.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  nnandal  loa 
elated  with  crime  can  be  mewured. 
but  the  phyilcml  and  emotional 
damace  that  vlctlma  face  cannot.  I 
urge  my  ooUeacues  to  oonaider  the  ae- 
rlouB  Impact  of  crime  on  their  oon- 
itituenta.  and  help  awitt  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  by  coaponaorlng  HJl. 
ia68.« 


HJt  1268  WOULD  PROVIDE  A 
TAX  CREDIT  FOR  INSTALLA- 
TION OP  SECURITY  DEVICES 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 


'ATTVXS 


UMI 
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Monday.  March  4. 1995 
•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  two  of  the  moat  prevalent 
types  of  criminal  activity  in  our  socie- 
ty are  unlawful  entry  and  burglary. 
Their  statistics  are  staggering.  The 
value  of  property  stolen  in  1983.  for 
instance,  was  $2.7  billion.  Involving 
over  3.1  million  residences. 

Case  studies  show  that  one  of  the 
best  deterrents  to  these  types  of  crime 
is  the  Installaticm  of  locks  and  alarm 
systons.  Unfortunately,  many  Ameri- 
cans, particular  the  elderly,  who  are 
often  on  fixed  Incomes,  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  adequate  security  devices. 

For  this  reason.  I  introduced  HJl. 
1268.  It  would  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
the  Installation  of  locks  and  other  se- 
curity devices.  My  bill  provides  a 
higher  mi^Timnm  credit  for  the  elder- 
ly, who  are  heavily  victimized  by  the 
fear  of  crime  and  suffer  most  acutely 
from  crime-related  physical  injury  and 
financial  loss.  These  people,  who  are 
often  on  fixed  Incomes,  are  least  able 
to  shoulder  the  burden  of  security  ex- 
penditures. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  and  sum- 
marize several  points  about  H.R.  1268: 

A.  Credit  Allowed.  In  general,  a  taxpayer 
Is  entlUed  to  a  credit  in  each  tax  year  of  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  security 
expenditures  he  has  made  during  that  year, 
up  to  a  TTiTtK'""""  of  $13S.  For  persons  who 
have  attained  age  65.  the  credit  allowable  is 
equal  to  100  percent  of  such  expenditures. 

B.  LlnUtstions.  No  credit  is  permitted  with 
respect  to  expenditures  which  are  claimed 
as  a  business  deduction. 

C.  Qualifying  Security  Devices.  The  credit 
Is  allowable  with  respect  to  expenditures 
made  for  the  purchase  and  Installation  ^7 
locks,  alanns,  protective  window  and  door 
bars  or  security  lighting  designed  to  provide 
a  warning  of.  or  a  deterrent  to.  unlawful 
entry  or  unlawful  Injury  to  person  or  prop- 
erty. The  device  must  be  installed  in  or  on  a 
dwelling  (including  a  boat,  van  automobile 
home)  which  is  located  In  the  United  States 
and  which  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
taxpayer. 

D.  When  Allowed.  The  credit  is  available 
for  expenditures  made  after  December  31. 
1984. 


PROFESSOR  GBOROE  &  BLAIR 
RliCOaNIZED  FOR  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 
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he  values  the  academic  honm-  of  hold- 
ing the  Elisabeth  Helm  Rooeerans 
Chair  of  Social  Science  in  hiiAiegt 
regard.  For  his  holding  of  that  Chair 
Is  an  a^nowledgment  by  his  col- 
leagues  of  his  achievements  in  teach- 
ing and  research. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
inform  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  about  one  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  our  under- 
atanding  of  ourselves  and  our  political 
practices.  It  is  with  pride  that  I  tell 
you  Callfmnia  is  the  home  of  Dr. 
George  S.  Blair,  an  outstanding  educa- 
tor, an  American  hero.* 
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Monday.  Marth  4,  IMS 
•  Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  join  with  the  Western 
Political  Science  Association  in  honor- 
ing Dr.  George  S.  Blair  this  month  for 
his  life  achievements.  Dr.  Blair  Is  one 
of  California's  and  indeed  the  Nation's 
outstanding  educators.  He  wiU  be  for- 
mally honored  this  month  when  the 
Western  PoUtical  Science  Association 
holds  its  annual  meeting  in  Las  Vegas, 
NV 

I  believe  Dr.  Blair  Is  going  to  be 
pleasantly  surprised  when  he  finds 
that  his  colleagues  will  be  honoring 
him  not  simply  with  words,  but  with 
deeds  as  well.  Those  who  know  the  de- 
votion Professor  Blair  has  had 
throughout  his  adult  life  to  excellence 
in  education  liave  gotten  together  to 
create  the  George  S.  Blair  Fellowship. 
That  fellowship  wiU  support  outstand- 
ing graduate  students  at  Claronont 
CoUege.  the  fine  California  institution 
to  which  Dr.  Blair  has  given  so  much. 
In  my  opinion,  our  top  educators  de- 
serve to  be  recognized  as  national 
heroes.  They  guide  and  develop  the 
minds  that  make  our  Nation  strong, 
humane,  and  ingenious.  Dr.  Blair  Is 
one  of  these  heroes.  After  earning  his 
bachelor  and  MJS.  degrees  at  Kansas 
SUte  Teachers  CoUege,  Dr.  Blair  went 
on  to  Northwestern  for  his  PhJ3., 
which  he  received  in  1951. 

He  developed  his  teaching  and  re- 
search skills  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  Knoxville,  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania.  But  I  think  it's 
safe  to  say  that  California  and  Clare- 
mont  College  won  his  heart.  He  joined 
Claremont'8  faculty  In  1960,  and  is 
now  In  his  2Sth  year  of  service  there. 
He  became  a  full  professor  In  Clare- 
lucnt's  School  of  Government  In  1964. 
He  was  held  In  such  esteem  by  his  col- 
leagues that  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Graduate  Faculty  In  Government 
In  1967,  and  has  served  In  that  capac- 
ity to  the  present  day.  A  person  has  to 
be  held  In  the  highest  regard  by  those 
who  serve  imder  him  to  have  the  op- 
portimlty  to  hold  the  top  position  for 
13  years. 

But  teaching  has  always  been  a  pri- 
ority with  Dr.  Blair,  and  I  suspect  that 


FOREST  PARK  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
CENTER  CELEBRATES  ITS 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 


ATnrBB 
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Monday.  Mardi  4.  IMS 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  BptukXT.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  RepresentaUves  to  Join 
with  me  In  honoring  the  Forest  Park 
Senior  Citiaens  Center.  Inc..  of  Wood- 
haven.  Queens  County.  NY.  for  its  In- 
valuable contributions  to  older  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  center  celebrates  its  fifth 
anniversary  on  March  7, 1986. 

During  the  past  6  yean,  the  center 
has  bem  a  major  and  positive  force  in 
the  lives  of  the  many  elderly  residents 
of  the  Forest  Park  conununlty.  Kay 
Neil,  the  center's  general  administra- 
tor, has  woiked  tirelessly  to  imple- 
ment nutrition  and  refnral  programs, 
and  to  do  everything  in  her  power  to 
meet  the  needs  of  elderly  citiaens  who 
turn  to  her  for  help.  Kay  and  her  late 
husband,  John  Lyons,  had  a  vision  for 
this  center  and  what  it  could  mean  to 
seniors— those  who  are  living  full,  rich 
Uvea,  and  those  who  are  struggling 
with  health  problems,  isolation,  and 
loneliness. 

Their  vision  has  become  a  reality 
that  has  transformed  the  lives  of 
many.  The  Forest  Pai^  Senior  Citizens 
Center  offers  the  only  kosher  nutri- 
tion in  the  area.  It  provides  200  meals 
a  day,  and  delivers  lunches  to  35 
home-bound  seniors.  In  addition  to 
meeting  nutritional  needs,  the  center 
has  a  24-hour  emergency  telephone 
number,  and  offers  social  service,  med- 
ical and  other  related  referrals  to 
nearby  hospitals  and  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  center  goes  beyond 
meeting  basic  living  needs.  Its  sum- 
mery "Dancing  Under  the  Stars"  pro- 
gram, movie  screenings,  and  other 
varied  planned  activities  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  senior  citizens  of  Queens 
County  to  share  in  the  Joys  of  com- 
panionship, friendship,  and  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kay  Nell  and  center 
staff  members  LudUe  Jandtowskl. 
Dora  Jakobiak  and  Faye  Piatt  deaerve 
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our  recognition,  and  praise  for  their 
generosity  and  commitment  to  enrich- 
ing the  lives  of  the  elderly  in  Forest 
Park.  Their  efforts  have  brought  Joy 
and  comfort  to  countless  numbers  of 
people  throughout  the  past  6  years, 
and  I  am  proud  to  share  in  their  cele- 
bration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  this 
moment  now  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
vital  work  done  by  the  generous  indi- 
viduals who  support  and  work  at  the 
Forest  Paric  Senior  Citizens  Center. 
Inc« 


TO  HONOR  JAMES  H.  GORDON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ida  has  been  a  political  and  social  ac- 
tivist in  behalf  of  the  needs  of  seniors 
ever  since  she  woiked  on  the  Senior 
Adult  Program  at  Valley  College  in 
the  1970'8.  She  is  on  mmierous  govern- 
ment advocacy  committees  ranging 
from  af  f  (ndable  housing  and  needed 
social  services  for  the  elderly  to  nucle- 
ar disarmament.  Her  woilc  as  a  social 
activist  led  her  to  join  the  program  to 
help  the  elderly  live  independently 
through  a  network  of  cooperative  serv- 
ices. 

Ida's  social  commitment  is  a  model 
for  all  of  us.  I  ask  the  Members  to  Join 
Interfaith  Council  of  the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley  in  expressing  its  gratitude 
and  admb«tion.« 
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Monday.  March  4. 19SS 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  advise  my  colleagues  of  a  heroic 
deed  performed  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. I  am  proud  to  recount  the  follow- 
ing aeries  of  events  which  are  deserv- 
ing of  our  recognition. 

James  H.  Gordon,  of  WestvUle,  NJ  is 
employed  as  a  meter  reader  by  the 
Public  Service  laectric  and  Gas  Co. 
[PSEftGl.  On  January  25.  1985.  while 
on  duty,  Jim  rescued  a  babysitter  and 
giz  young  children  from  a  burning 
home  in  Audubon.  NJ. 

Responding  to  their  screams.  Mr. 
Gordon  successfully  evacuated  these 
seven  people  before  the  arrival  of  the 
fire  company.  His  task  was  not  an  easy 
one  given  the  obvious  life-threatening 
circumstances  and  the  fright  of  the 
children. 

When  he  had  accomplished  this  ad- 
mirable feat,  he  departed  the  scene 
without  thought  of  exiiecting  con- 
gratulations or  gratitude.  Suffice  it  to 
say.  the  seven  individuals  are  very  i^ 
preciative  of  this  self-sacrificing  act. 

On  February  13. 1985.  James  Gordon 
wiU  be  honored  by  the  Audubon  Lions 
Club,  the  Borough  of  Audubon,  and 
his  employer.  PSE4fcO,  for  his  out- 
standing  valor. 

I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  salut- 
ing this  outstanding  American  for  a 
job  well  done.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  IDA  BERKOWTTZ 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 
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Monday.  March  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley's  most  distinguished 
senior  citizens.  Ida  Berkowitz. 

She  Is  being  honored  today  by  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Interfaith  Coun- 
cil Aging  Services  Committee  for  her 
dedication  to  the  needs  of  our  commu- 
nity. 


GOODBYE  TO  THE  MARIEL 
EXCLUDABLES 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 
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Monday.  March  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Mariel  excludables  are  on  their 
way  home.  Hats  off  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  other  agencies  for  ridding 
our  country  of  those  undesirables. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Castro  emptied 
out  many  of  his  jails  and  mental  insti- 
tutions and  sent  them  to  the  United 
States  disguised  as  Cuban  immigrants. 
In  our  national  innocence  and  desire 
to  help,  we  failed  to  realize  that 
Castro  would  employ  such  deo^tlon 
against  this  Nation.  After  arriving  in 
Florida,  many  of  the  outcasts  frtun 
Cuba  committed  serious  crimes  In  the 
States  where  they  lived.  The  2.746 
Cubans  determined  to  be  excludable 
because  of  their  crimes  began  their 
return  to  Cuba  on  February  21.  Cuba 
is  obliged  by  the  agreement  to  take  all 
of  these  persons  back. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  new 
United  States-Cuban  migration  agree- 
ment of  1984,  the  U.S.  Government 
will  resume  the  processing  of  former 
political  prisoners  in  Cuba  for  resettle- 
ment as  refugees  in  the  United  States. 
This  program  had  started  In  1978.  but 
was  Interrupted  by  the  shameful 
Mariel  episode  that  was  cooked  up  by 
Castro  himself  In  1980. 

Over  1.000  applications  have  already 
been  received  from  Cubans  who  have 
been  released  from  prison  after  serv- 
ing sentences  for  acts  which  Cuban 
penal  legislation  defines  as  "offenses 
against  the  security  of  the  state."  In 
other  words,  these  freedom-loving 
Cubans  were  exercising  free  speech 
and  suggesting  that  Cuba  try  to 
become  an  open  and  democratic  socie- 
ty, as  had  been  promised  by  Castro 
himself  before  he  came  to  power. 

The  necessary  steps  are  now  being 
taken  for  the  admission  as  refugees 
during  the  fiscal  year  1985  of  up  to 
3.000  persons,  including  such  former 
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political  prisoners  and  their  Immedlatr 
family  members.  The  refugees  wiU  be 
resettled  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  resumption  of  normal  immi- 
grant visa  processing  in  Havana  in- 
volves no  special  treatment  for  Cuba. 
That  country's  agreement  to  accept 
the  return  of  those  the  United  States 
was  seddng  to  exclude  restored  Cuba's 
eligibility  to  be  treated  like  aU  other 
countries  with  regard  to  visas.  The 
United  States  wHl  continue  to  help 
those  who  want  to  flee  from  Castro's 
totalitarian  state. 

Castro's  involvement  in  Uie  shame- 
ful act  of  sending  thousands  of  Cuban 
mental  patients  and  criminals  to  this 
countiy  wlU  not  be  forgotten.  Duplici- 
ty seems  to  be  the  trademarii  of 
Castro  and  his  regime.  While  he  often 
speaks  of  the  importance  of  normalis- 
ing relations  with  the  United  States, 
the  Mariel  Inddoit  may  reveal  his 
true  Intoitlons  regarding  future  un- 
derstandings with  the  United  States. 

Let  us  hope  that  he  has  enough  in- 
tegrity to  live  up  to  the  9irlt  and 
letter  of  the  new  agreement.  This 
would  be  a  step  in  the  tight  directlai 
toward  improving  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  In 
the  meantime,  I  say  hats  off  to  our 
Deparbnmt  of  State  for  ridding  Amer- 
ica of  the  excludables.* 


IS  THERE  A  NEED  TO  COORDI- 
NATE OUR  NA'nONAL  EF- 
FORTS F^  TOURISM  WITHIN 
THE  UNITED  STATES? 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 


OF 

nr  TBI  HOUSi  or 


lATTVIS 


Monday.  March  4. 1985 


•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  congressional  travel  and 
tourism  caucus,  since  1979,  has  taken  a 
leading  role  in  Thartng  information 
that  would  stroigthen  our  country's 
economic  viability  through  the  virtues 
of  tourism  promotion. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  written  by 
Wayne  Smith,  executive  director. 
United  Bus  Owners  of  America.  This 
piece  appeared  in  the  Nati<mal  Tour 
Association's  Courier  magaalne  in  Jan- 
uary and  it  gives  an  histmical  po^ec- 
tlve  of  our  Federal  role  in  promoting 
travel  to  America  by  international 
travelers. 

Given  the  rising  strength  of  the 
dollar,  it  further  illustrates  the  need 
for  a  program  that  would  better 
maiitet  America's  beautiful  attractions 
to  our  own  citizens.  This  article  advo- 
cates the  need  for  congressional  action 
to  help  coordinate  many  of  the  state- 
wide programs  already  in  place.  I 
would  like  to  make  my  colleagues 
aware  of  this  proposal  and  to  urge 
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their  thoughtful  conaider»tl<»i  of  the 
need  to  promote  domestic  travel. 
Has  TBI  Tub  Comb  ro«  BRABunniM 
ftosBAL  Omcs  or  Dousnc  Tovbisk? 

(By  Wftinw  J.  Smith) 
All  of  ua  know  sbout  the  United  States 
Trsvel  snd  Tourism  Admlnlstrmtion 
(U8TTA).  However,  not  sU  of  us  sre  aware 
that  the  focus  of  U8TTA  Is  upon  foreign 
visitors. 

In  more  and  more  states,  tourism  Is  the 
most  revenue-effecUve  industry.  UBOA  is 
oonvinoed  that  If  all  Identlftera  could  be 
pantil  throu^  for  every  tourism-related 
expenditure  or  revenue,  tourism  would  al- 
ready be  the  foremost  national  industry. 

In  that  frameworlu  It's  surprlsinc  that 
there  Is  no  federally-sponsored  body  devot- 
ed to  domestic  tourism  development.  Ideal- 
ly, a  body  of  that  kind  would  have  Adminis- 
tration and  Consresaional  sanction.  The 
idea  has  been  given  public  attention  by  no 
less  a  figure  than  Prtsdlla  Baker.  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  In  the  Baker  view,  the  over- 
seas strength  of  the  dollar  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  foreign  traveL  At  the  same 
time,  stateside  expenditures  have  been 
heaviest  in  consumer/durable  goods,  where 
low  Inflation  and  relatively  low  Interest 
rates  have  generated  a  strong  attraction. 

The  Baker  agenda  calls  for  cooperative 
advertising  — T**f"*  or  other  Jotait  mar- 
keting efforts  to  make  Americans  more 
aware  of  their  sUteslde  travel  options,  and 
of  tourism  as  the  prime  candidate  for  invest- 
ment of  recreational  dollars. 

At  a  time  when  every  budgetary  Item  Is 
under  close  cost-cutting  inspection,  we  can 
hope  to  secure  support  from  the  Adminis- 
tration and  CongesB  only  if  we  are  able  to 
show  that  any  investment  In  an  administra- 
tion for  domestic  tourism  will  be  seed 
money,  pure  and  simple;  that  if  the  White 
House  and  Congress  give  us  the  tools,  we 
growers  of  travel  dollars  will  guide  the  coun- 
try to  a  bumper  crop  of  tourism  revenue. 

Foreign  travel  has  had  Congressional 
blessings  for  decades.  Most  notably,  the 
International  Travel  Act  was  passed  in  IMl. 
The  purpose  of  the  1961  Act  is  Instructive: 
"This  program  Is  Intended  to  promote  un- 
derstanding and  good  wUl  among  peoples  of 
other  countries  and  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  generate  foreign  exchange  to  In- 
crease export  earnings.  U8TS  .  .  .  sdvises 
the  private  sector  on  ways  to  Improve  the 
reception  services  aztd  hospitality  extended 
to  foreign  visitors." 

Obviously,  If  the  same  sort  of  responsibil- 
ity were  to  be  vested  In  a  stateside  body, 
barriers  would  be  brought  down,  and  mem- 
bers of  bus  tours  and  bus  owners  wotild  feel 
far  leas  alien  on  the  soil  of  a  state  other 
than  that  of  the  vehicle's  registration  tags. 
The  idea  boils  down  to  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  a  poUcy  for  which  NTA  and  UBOA 
have  been  arguing  for  years.  Witness  our 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Tour  Planning 
Manual.  Witness  the  fact  that  UBOA  has  In 
place  s  tourism  committee  which  hss  re- 
viewed questions  related  to  a  possible  ns- 
tlonal  tourism  administration. 

0«ir  respective  iMards  wUl  explore  wheth- 
er or  not  NTA  and  UBOA  should  put  their 
energies  into  an  effort  to  enact  a  law  for  do- 
mestic tourism.  In  that  regard  we  already 
have  a  track  record  In  that  both  NTA  and 
UBOA  and  have  been  tremendously  sup- 
portive of  USSTTA.  Before  that,  we  were 
prime  movers  In  what  became  the  U.S.  Con- 
gressional Tourism  Caucus,  the  purposes  of 
which  are  declared  in  ito  Articles  of  Incorpo- 
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ration  to  be  "to  promote  and  expand  the 
economic  viability  and  weUare  of  the  Ameri- 
can tourism  industry  and  the  Jobs  of  iU 
workers."  Bven  more  directly,  the  purpose  is 
(iMCfihort  as  being  "to  explore  and  research 
possnde  avenues  of  legislative  solutions  to 
related  problems  and  areas  of  concern." 

It  remains  to  lie  seen  whether  or  not  the 
new  Congress  the  Mth.  will  enroll  a  matori- 
ty  of  its  members  in  the  Caucus.  It's  far 
frtim  being  a  shoo-in.  When  the  9Tth  Con- 
gress held  hearings  on  the  the  economic 
Impact  of  tourism.  Sen.  Howard  W.  Cannon 
(D-Mev.)  who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  cauttooed 
that,  "as  in  the  past,  the  decisionmakers 
tiave  failed  to  recognise  the  national  impor- 
tance and  potential  of  tourism.  In  other 
words,  it's  'business  as  usuaL'  UntQ  this  Is 
changed.  I  believe  we  know  from  experience 
how  difficult  it  wHl  be  to  urge  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  In  '"-'«"'««'"ff  the  Industry's 
growth." 

Should  we  decide  to  set  up  a  Joint  leglsla- 
Uve  venture,  it  is  certln  that  other  organlxar 
tions  would  rally  to  what  is.  in  fact,  our 
mutual  cause,  and  that  the  task  force  would 
expand  to  cover  the  entire  privately  held 
tourism  industry. 

Another  predictable  body  of  allies  would 
be  the  various  state  tourism  bodies,  each  of 
which  is  close  to  iU  sUte  executive  and  the 
legislature.  .  .   ^ 

There  is  also  an  alternative.  Should  It  be 
decided  that  the  budgetary  hurdles  in  198S 
will  simply  be  too  high  to  make  tourism  leg- 
islation fly,  we  could  go  it  alone.  Our 
mutual  endeavor  could  focus  on  what  Pris- 
dlla  Baker  called  the  "warehousing"  func- 
tion. We  might  assemble  an  arsenal  of  tour- 
Ism  ammunition:  we  could  develop  our  own 
»m«n«—  with  the  several  state  tourism 
bodies.  Although  there  are  a  large  number 
of  tourism-oriented  associations,  there  has 
been  no  unifying  force,  no  catalyst. 

Whatever  the  instant  decision  of  our 
memberships.  198S  and  beyond  will  see  ac- 
tivity to  make  any  previous  pursuit  of  tour- 
Ism  look  like  a  flash  in  the  pan.  We  should 
remember  the  words,  of  Prlscilla  Baker 
"Many  of  your  customers  have  gone  abroad. 
It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way."* 


SUPPORT  SEATINO  OF  RICHARD 
D.  McINTTRE 


HON.  DAVID  DREER 

orcAurouTU 

m  THE  Housi  or  RKPRcsnrrATim 

Monday.  March  4.  198S 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  seating 
Richard  D.  Mclntyre.  Mr.  Mclntyre  Is 
the  duly  certified  member  from  the 
Elchth  District  in  Indiana,  and  has 
been  denied  his  constitutional  right  to 
represent  his  district's  500.000  resi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  has  been  certified 
twice  as  the  winner  of  this  election. 
But,  this  House  has  denied  him  due 
process  of  law  and  violated  its  own 
precedents  for  conditionally  seating 
Members  in  disputed  races. 

Initially,  the  results  of  the  general 
election  showed  that  Representative 
Frank  McCloskey  was  the  winner  by 
72  votes.  However,  a  tabulation  error 
was  discovered  and  corrected— giving 
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the  true  victory  to  Mr.  Mclntyre  by  S4 
votes.  Tet  another  recount  showed 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  actually  won  by  a 
margin  of  418  votes.  The  most  impor- 
tant fact  of  this  procedure  is  that  Indi- 
ana's secretary  of  state  certified  both 
the  34-  and  418-vote  margins  of  victo- 
ry. 

Degpite  this  valid  certification,  the 
House  Administration  Committee  con- 
tinues to  Investigate  the  electlim. 
While  this  matter  is  being  invegUgat- 
ed.  the  resldenU  of  the  Eighth  Digtrlct 
of  Indiana  are  being  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  rights  to  representation. 

If  I  may,  please.  I  would  like  to  offer 
some  Information  which  shows  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated  Imme- 
diately as  the  Representative  of  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  District. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  re- 
count. Mr.  McCloskey  declared  the  re- 
coimt  "bKxmsistent"  and  called  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  step  in.  It 
was  claimed  that  in  Vanderburgh 
County,  some  ballots  were  rejected 
when  the  poU  clerks  fafled  to  write 
precinct  numbers  on  them,  and  that 
this  procedure  was  not  followed  in 
other  coimties.  Other  instances  were 
brought  up  as  further  evidence  that 
vote  counting  was  irregular  in  other 
coimties  in  the  Eighth  District. 

The  fact  is  that  In  these  other  coun- 
ties, paper  ballots  were  used.  Indiana 
law  does  not  require  precinct  numbers 
to  appear  on  paper  ballots.  Also,  bal- 
lots without  proper  precinct  Initials 
were  consistently  rejected  in  Daviess. 
Martin,  Vanderburgh,  and  Washing- 
ton Counties.  Only  in  Oibson  County 
did  the  two  Democratic  recount  oom- 
missioners  insist  upon  counting  the 
uninltialed  ballots. 

Mr.  McCloskey  had  the  opportunity 
to  object  to  recount  procedtues  but  did 
not.  He  could  have  filed  a  contest 
under  the  Federal  Contested  Elections 
Act,  but  did  not.  All  of  the  15  counties 
in  the  district,  most  of  which  had 
Democratic  majorities  overseeing  re- 
count procedures,  have  now  completed 
the  recoimt  process,  and  again.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  is  the  winner  by  418  votes.  It 
is  now  being  alleged  that  the  recount 
is  Invalid  because  of  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "systematic  Invalidation  of 
votes"  in  Mclntyre's  favor. 

The  precedent  being  cited  for  refus- 
ing to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  Is  a  1961  con- 
tested election  also  in  Indiana,  Rauch 
versus  Chambers.  The  Rauch  case 
simply  does  not  v>ply.  In  that  in- 
stance, both  candidates  had  been  de- 
clared the  wlimer  by  the  State.  Fraud 
had  been  alleged  In  the  election.  No 
dlstrictwide  recount  was  conducted 
under  SUte  law.  The  House  had 
reason,  supported  by  proven  facts,  to 
question  the  election  certificate,  since 
the  SUte  Itself  caUed  the  certification 
into  question.  Since  that  time,  the 
U.8.  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
Indiana  recount  sUtute  is  an  Integral 
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part  of  the  Bute's  constitutional 
power  to  determine  the  "times,  places 
and  manner"  of  iU  elections. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  seat 
the  rightful  winner  of  the  election, 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Mclntyre,  immediate- 
ly.* 
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welL  I  know  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress Join  me  in  wishing  these  artists 
growing  success  and  in  commending 
them  for  the  gmerosity  they  are 
showing  to  those  in  need.  Their  works 
are  truly  gifU  of  love  and  good  life.* 


BOO  SHELL  FINE  ART  WEEK 
RECOGNIZED 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 


'ATIVB8 


orcALzrounA 

Vm  THE  BOUSE  OF 

Monday.  March  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.  DYMAIJiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion presented  Washlngtonians  with 
an  elegant  dl^ilay  of  the  art  work  of 
Peter  Carl  Faberge.  The  eggs  he  deco- 
rated for  the  Ckar  of  Russia  are  q>ec- 
taculariy  beautiful.  I  learned  recently 
that  this  art  form  has  a  history  going 
badt  nearly  to  the  Ming  dynasty,  that 
it  Is  beotmiing  a  popular  art  form  in 
the  United  States.  These  new  enthusl- 
asU  f  oUow  a  long  tradition  of  giving 
and  decorating  eggs.  Beginning  with 
the  peoples  of  ancient  China.  Egypt, 
and  Greece,  eggs  have  been  elaborate- 
ly decorated  and  incorporated  into  the 
qtrlng  and  fall  harvest  festivals  as  part 
of  the  celebration  of  renewed  life:  to 
the  early  Christians,  the  egg  was  a 
symbol  of  love  and  good  life.  They 
took  the  eggs  to  church  on  Easter  to 
be  blessed  and  exchanged  as  gifts.  The 
Jews  too  incorporate  the  egg  into  their 
traditions  in  the  form  of  the  roasted 
egg  im  the  Seder  plate.  Ukrainian  fam- 
ilies once  had  their  eggs  blessed  and 
displayed  them  in  the  home  to  ward 
off  lightning  and  flood. 

En  decorating  became  a  true  art 
form  with  Peter  Carl  Faberge.  The 
first  of  his  eggs  was  presented  by  the 
Iter  Alexander  in  to  his  Tsarina. 
Even  thoui^  his  "eggs"  were  cut  from 
precious  stones,  the  artists  of  today 
still  consider  him  the  master  of  his 
craft  and  one  to  look  up  to  in  the  per- 
fecting of  their  art. 

Several  SUtes  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  are  now  proclaiming 
"Egg  Shell  Fine  Art  Week."  This  year 
it  will  be  from  March  5-10  with  shows 
for  the  general  public  being  held  on 
the  9th  and  10th. 

Our  egg  arUsU  in  southern  Califor- 
nia will  be  Involved  in  a  weeklong  fes- 
tival beginning  on  Tuesday.  BCarch  5. 
Many  artiste  and  other  interested  per- 
sons from  around  the  country,  as  well 
as  several  foreign  countries,  will  meet 
at  the  Huntlngton-Sheraton  Hotel  in 
Pasadena.  The  proceeds  this  year  will 
go  to  the  Dyslexia  Clinic.  Ryan 
Center,  Los  Angeles  Coimty.  Mr. 
^Teaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  acknowledge  before  this 
body  not  only  the  artistic  accomplish- 
menU  of  this  country's  egg  artists,  but 
their  philanthropic  contributions  as 


EL  PORTAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ITEEDED 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 


lATIVES 


OPCAuronoA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  March  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
authorize  long-term  leases  in  the  £3 
Portal  adminlstratimi  area  adjacent  to 
Yoeonite  National  Parte.  CA  which  is 
in  my  congressional  district  This  bill 
will  assist  in  protecting  the  spectacu- 
lar beauty  of  Tosemlte  National  Parii 
by  reducing  congestion  in  the  valley 
through  the  removal  of  administrative 
offices  and  onployee  housing. 

Tosemlte  Naticnial  Park  is  the  gun 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain  range 
of  central  California.  It's  splendid 
beauty  is  comprised  of  q)ectacular 
peaks,  granite  dranes  and  the  Natlcm's 
highest  waterfalls.  More  than  2.5  mil- 
lion vIsitorB  from  all  over  the  world 
travel  to  Yosemite  each  year  to  view 
this  unique  wonder  of  nature.  More 
».han  2  million  of  these  visitors  remain 
in  Yosemite  overnight.  Only  Yellow- 
stone National  Parii  draws  as  many 
visitors  and  no  other  national  park  at- 
tracU  as  many  overnight  visitors  as 
Yosemite. 

IHsitors  to  Yosemite  spend  the  ma- 
jority of  their  time  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  a  7-mile  long,  1-mlle  wide 
valley  flanked  by  vertical  granite  walls 
several  thousand  feet  high.  To  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  so  many  visitors, 
more  than  1,300  stores.  resUurants. 
hotels,  residences  and  service  buildings 
are  located  in  the  valley.  During  the 
summer,  i4>proximately  1,500  park  em- 
ployees and  their  families  live  In  the 
valley. 

In  1958,  Congress  realized  the  Yo- 
semite VaUey  was  becoming  over- 
crowded and  moved  to  reduce  environ- 
mental strain  on  the  valley  by  passing 
legislation  authorizing  the  piuchase  of 
the  El  Portal  site  outside  the  paA.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legislation.  El  Portal 
would  be  developed  to  accommodate 
the  administrative  needs  of  both  the 
National  Parte  Service  and  the  conces- 
sioner and  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  park  employees.  In  1980,  the  gmer- 
al  management  plan  for  Yosemite 
again  endorsed  developing  the  El 
Portal  site. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  con- 
structed a  water  system,  roads,  and 
sewage  treatment  facilities  for  the  El 
Portal  site,  but,  unfortunately.  El 
Portal  has  not  been  developed  as  in- 
tended primarily  because  pomit  hold- 
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ers  have  been  unable  to  obtain  con- 
struction financing.  This  is  because 
the  current  statute  only  allows  leases 
to  extend  from  30  to  55  years  and 
banks  are  reluctant  to  provide  loans  if 
lands  cannot  be  leased  for  at  least  75 
years  and  as  much  as  100  years. 

As  you  can  see.  this  legislation  wiU 
alleviate  the  financial  problems  and 
allow  development  of  El  Portal  as 
originally  intended.  It  will  also  allow 
park  employees  and  noivrofit  private 
investors  to  obtain  leases  and  remove 
the  burden  of  develtving  El  Portal 
from  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  For  the  first 
time.  Yosemite  Park  employees  could 
rent  or  own  their  homes.  This  would 
reduce  the  housing  problems  faced  by 
both  the  National  Park  Sendee  and 
the  concessioner  and  benefit  Yosemite 
National  Parte  by  attracting  quality 
employees  and  creating  a  highly  active 
local  community. 

In  addition,  and  most  importantly, 
the  adoption  of  this  lease  extension 
wUl  lesson  the  overcrowded  conditions 
in  Yosemite  Valley  and  will  increase 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sites  ii\  the  world.* 


REAUTHORIZE  GENERAL  REVE- 
NUE SHARING  FOR  5  YEARS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OPmWTOIK 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRBSXirrATlVES 

Monday,  March  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  in  fur- 
therance of  a  strong  bipartisan  effort 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  I  am 
introducing  legidation  today  to  reau- 
thorize the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  for  5  years,  and  want  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  effort 
to  support  local  services.  An  identical 
bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  Hkoiz. 

In  1983.  when  the  program  was  reau- 
thorized for  3  years  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  President  Reagan  de- 
clared: 

The  Federal  Oovemment  never  spent 
money  more  wisely  than  by  devoting  tt  to 
general  revenue  sharing. 

Yet.  only  a  year  later,  this  program 
which  benefits  over  39,000  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  people  they  serve  is 
targeted  for  elimination  by  the 
Reagan  administrati<m.  Not  only  has 
the  administration  asked  the  program 
not  be  reauthorized  beyond  1086.  it 
has  ^i«n  included  no  funds  for  GRS  in 
iU  fiscal  year  1986  budget,  contrary  to 
promises  made  only  we^s  ago  to  State 
and  local  officials. 

General  revenue  sharing  was  estab- 
lished in  1972  to  compensate  for  var- 
iances in  different  localities'  ability  to 
raise  revenues  to  respond  to  Federal 
mandates  such  as  Improved  air  qual- 
ity, upgrading  correctional  facilities. 
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and  providing  handlcai>ped  aooen.  It 
•lao  enabled  local  governments,  again 
with  varying  capadtlea  for  raising 
fundi,  to  provide  a  bask  level  of  vital 
services.  Including  services  for  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged.  One  rationale 
for  the  program  was  the  recognition 
that  the  Federal  tax  base  Is  broader 
and  more  flexible  than  that  of  local 
governments.  Revmue  sharing  was 
never  a  surplus  sharing  program— It 
was  begun  at  a  time  of  Federal  deficits 
and  Federal  deficits  have  existed  In 
each  of  the  years  In  which  It  was  reau- 
thortaed. 

The  loss  of  $4.6  billion  In  OR8  funds 
will  deal  a  severe  blow  to  thousands  of 
local  governments  which  are  already 
straining  from  the  loss  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  Federal  aid  during  Reagan's 
first  term.  Local  services  paid  for  by 
revenue  fh^Hng  are  not  frills.  The 
bulk  of  revenue  sharing  funds  is  spent 
for  essential  services  such  as  police, 
fire,  health  care,  education,  and  cor- 
rections. 

Far  and  away  the  largest  category  of 
expenditures  in  1983,  the  latest  year 
for  which  information  Is  available,  was 
police  protection.  When  expenditures 
for  police  protection  are  combined 
with  those  for  fire,  these  two  catego- 
ries of  services  alone  accounted  for 
dose  to  30  percent  of  total  revenue 
sharing  funds  spent  by  all  local  gov- 
ernments. 

For  thousands  of  small  cities  and 
rural  towns  and  counties,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  OR8  program  would  be  a 
disaster.  For  example,  in  Clay  County. 
WV,  where  per  capita  income  is  only 
$3,895  compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  $7,298,  revenue  sharing  repre- 
sents 70  percent  of  adjusted  taxes  for 
all  the  localities  in  the  county.  Mora 
County,  NM.  has  an  even  lower  per 
capita  income  of  $3,404  and  revenue 
shuing  represents  25.9  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  taxes.  In  Eagle  Pass.  TX.  where 
per  capita  income  is  only  $3,162.  reve- 
nue sharing  constitutes  25.9  percent  of 
adjusted  taxes.  In  Ai^ansas.  Mississip- 
pi. West  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina, 
revenue  sharing  constitutes  from  23  to 
32  percent  of  adjusted  taxes  for  all  lo- 
calities, statewide. 

Because  ORS  supports  essential 
services,  the  elimination  of  the  pro- 
gram will  leave  many  local  govern- 
ments with  limited  options  to  respond 
to  a  revenue  reduction:  either  cut  serv- 
ices or  raise  taxes.  A  January  1983 
survey  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities  found  that  to  replace  lost  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  dollars,  property 
taxes  would  have  to  Increase  about  25 
percent  in  most  communities,  and  by 
as  much  as  50  percent  in  communities 
under  15,000  population.  Furthermore. 
80  percent  of  the  communities  sur- 
veyed would  have  had  to  cut  services 
in  response  to  a  reduction  in  fimds.  let 
alone  a  total  elimination,  and  at  least 
half  of  them  also  said  they  would  have 
to  raise  taxes. 
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The  dty  of  Portland,  ME,  for  in- 
stance, has  calculated  that  loss  of  rev- 
enue shftHng  would  force  either  an  im- 
mediate 4.5-peroent  tncreaae  in  proper- 
ty taxes  or  that  108  municipal  employ- 
ees would  lose  their  Jobs.  Portland's 
revenue  sharing  funds  pay  for  fire, 
police,  and  social  services  such  as  the 
Women,  Infant,  and  Children  Feeding 
Program.  An  official  from  Newton 
County.  TX.  stated: 

In  a  amall  rural  county  like  oun,  there  la 
no  way  to  Increase  revenues.  Our  tax  rat« 
already  exceeds  that  of  all  the  turroundinc 
counties.  There  Is  no  way  to  reduce  aerrlcea 
which  are  required  under  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  The  increased  cost  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  Judicial  lystem.  plus  the 
innatlon  which  has  affected  everythinc  we 
do,  has  kept  us  ■tnmllnc  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  We  cant  afford  to  lose  any  reve- 
nue. 

And  an  official  from  Rowan  County. 
KT,  commented: 

If  general  revenue  sharing  la  cut  out.  the 
small  rural  counties  might  sa  well  close  up. 
Recent  reports  of  State  and  local 
budget  surpluses  have  greatly  over- 
sUted  the  fiscal  health  of  local  gov- 
ernments. In  response  to  the  recent  re- 
cession and  cutbacks  in  Federal  aid, 
many  local  governments  have  already 
been  forced  to  cut  services  and  imple- 
ment tax  increases,  many  of  them 
temporary.  In  part,  these  actions  were 
taken  to  build  up  a  small  reserve  to 
meet  unforeseen  needs.  Since  local 
governments  are  not  allowed  to  run 
deficits,  the  existence  of  a  small  sur- 
plus for  all  local  governments  should 
not  be  a  surprise.  In  fact,  public  fi- 
nance experts  advise  that  State  and 
local  governments  should  maintain  a 
reserve  of  at  least  5  percent  for  pru- 
dent fiscal  management.  The  fact  that 
these  so-called  surpluses  are  consider- 
ably below  this  5-percent  level  is  evi- 
dence that  the  fiscal  condition  of  local 
governments  is  still  very  fragile. 

The  recent  reports  of  State  and  local 
government  surpluses  also  ignore  the 
fact  that  crucial  investments  to  coi>e 
with  problems  such  as  crumbling  in- 
frastructure, overcrowded  prisons, 
water  shortages,  acid  rain,  homeless- 
ness.  and  hasardous  waste  have  been 
deferred  as  local  governments  have 
struggled  to  cope  with  recession  and 
budget  cutbacks.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  our  in- 
frastructure will  need  $430  billion  in 
Investment  over  the  next  decade.  In 
spite  of  these  needs,  capital  spending 
for  infrastructure  has  been  declining 
since  1978.  For  example,  in  1983  we.  as 
a  nation,  spent  only  half  the  money 
needed  to  maintain  our  Infrastructure 
at  its  present  level.  This  neglect  has 
caused  our  infrastructure  to  deterio- 
rate at  a  drastic  rate  and  we  are  quick- 
ly destroying  the  foundation  of  our 
f uture  economic  growth. 

Local  governments  have  not  benefit- 
ted equally  from  the  recovery,  and 
many  are  stiU  suffering  from  serious 
unemplojrment  and  underemplojrment. 
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The  farm  crisis  has  spread  to  many 
small  cities  and  towns  which  are  heavi- 
ly dependent  on  revenue  sharing  funds 
and  where  the  revenue  base  has  al- 
ready eroded  dramatically.  Large  dtles 
are  also  struggling  to  meet  their 
budget  obligations.  Detroit.  MI,  has 
the  highest  local  taxes  for  a  family  of 
four  with  a  $25,000  income  of  each  of 
the  largest  dtles  In  the  SO  SUtes.  De- 
troit is  also  at  the  legal  limit  of  the 
taxes  It  can  raise,  thus  the  loss  of  its 
$34  million  in  revenue  sharing  funds 
wiU  force  a  drastic  reduction  in  serv- 
ices. At  present.  ORS  funds  pay  for 
police,  fire,  and  sanitation  employees. 
The  dty  is  under  court  order  not  to 
reduce  iU  poUce  force,  thus  fire  or  gar- 
bage services  will  have  to  be  cut  The 
tremendous  sacrifices  made  by  Detroit 
to  keep  its  finances  solvent  are  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  dty  has 
reduced  iU  work  force  from  25.000  to 
18.000  employees  Just  since  1979. 

The  notion  that  local  governments 
can  absorb  more  and  more  cuts  is 
simply  wishful  thtnUng  by  an  admin- 
istration which  refuses  to  take  reqwn- 
sibillty  for  a  defidt  problem  it  has  cre- 
ated itself.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
growth  hi  the  defense  budget  to  un- 
derstand the  growth  in  the  Federal 
defidt.  In  fiscal  year  1981.  the  defense 
budget  was  $180  billion  and  the  Feder- 
al defidt  was  $79  bllUoiL  Now  in  1985. 
OMB  estimates  that  the  defense 
budget  will  leap  to  $292  billion  and  the 
deficit  is  expected  to  be  over  $222  bU- 
lion.  Simply  stated,  the  administration 
now  seeks  to  make  local  governments 
and  the  people  they  serve,  pay  for  an 
unprecedented  escalation  in  military 
spending  by  eliminating  the  one  pro- 
gram that  in  some  small  way  supports 
local  services. 

Further  redudng  services  simply 
Isn't  a  viable  option  for  many  localities 
which  have  already  made  drastic  cut- 
backs in  response  to  the  recession  and 
earlier  reductions  in  Federal  aid. 
Without  revenue  sharing,  local  sales, 
property,  and  Income  taxes  will  have 
to  rise  in  many  areas  Just  to  maintain 
minimal  current  services.  The  question 
we  must  then  resolve  is,  what  is  the 
more  equitable  source  of  revenues  to 
pay  for  vital  services?  Federal  reve- 
nues are  raised  under  an  income  tax 
which  Is  progressive  since  those  with 
higher  incomes  pay  proportionately 
higher  tax  rates.  By  way  of  contrast, 
in  1983,  76  percent  of  local  revenues 
were  raised  by  the  property  tax  which 
is  regressive  since  both  high  and  low 
Income  property  owners  pay  the  same 
tax  rate.  Thus,  shifting  the  tax  burden 
from  Federal  to  local  taxes  causes  an 
unfair  burden  to  fall  on  middle-  and 
low-income  taxpayers. 

Another  consideration  is  that  45 
States  have  restrictions  on  either  the 
revenues  thehr  local  governments  can 
raise  or  spend.  The  irony  of  this  ad- 
ministration      undertaking       budget 
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measures  which  will  force  local  gov- 
ernments to  raise  taxes  to  maintain  es- 
sential services  when  it  has  promised 
that  no  taxes  wOl  be  raised  to  reduce 
the  defidt  Is  all  too  apparent 

All  of  us  are  ccmcemed  by  the  enor- 
mity of  the  Federal  defidt  but  I  be- 
lieve that  defidt  reduction  can  be  ac- 
oompllBhed  by  responsible  budgetary 
action,  without  scapegoating  those 
who  depend  on  some  govemmmt  sup- 
port Because  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ments are  not  Indexed  to  Inflation,  the 
buying  power  of  revenue-sharing 
funds  has  already  eroded  by  rouglily 
150  percent  since  the  program's  start 
in  1972.  We  must  not  allow  the  defidt 
to  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  cut  vital 
Federal  programs,  leading  to  what  can 
only  be  described  as  Irresponsible  fed- 
eralism. 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  program  which 
works  because  It  allows  local  govern- 
ments to  dedde  their  own  priorities 
with  a  minimum  of  rcdtapc.  For  this 
reason,  the  Reagan  administration 
supported  the  program's  reauthorlsa- 
tloo  in  1983.  The  needs  of  local  gov- 
ernments in  meeting  their  obligatkm 
to  provide  essential  services  have  In- 
creased, not  diminished,  as  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  homeless  and 
those  In  poverty  should  make  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  you  and  all  of 
our  colleagues  to  listen  to  the  local  of- 
ficials In  your  districts  to  gain  a  better 
tmderstandlng  of  Just  how  Important  a 
program  general  revenue  sharing  is. 
and  to  bectnne  a  cosponsor  of  HJl. 
1400  as  a  way  of  expresshig  support  of 
continued  funding  for  this  crucial  pro- 
gram. 

HJtl400 
A  tool  to  extend  the  authorisation  of  appro- 

Iirtatloaa  (or  general  revmue  sharing  (or 

(Iveyeara 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  cf 
Repre»entaUve$  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congreu  <u»enMed,  That  sec- 
UoQ  nOKaXl)  o(  UUe  ai.  United  States 
Code,  Is  Mi«»n<toii  by  Btrikinc  out  "October  1 
of  1982.  IMS.  1984.  and  1985"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1  of  1984.  1986, 
1986. 1987,  1988. 1989.  and  1990« 


JAMES  M.  CAVENDER,  JR.,  AITTO 
DEALER  PIONEER 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


or 
in  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSDTrATIVXS 

Monday,  March  4, 1985 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  25.  a  beloved  and  highly  re- 
spected constituent  of  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas,  which  I 
have  long  had  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent died  hi  his  native  San  Antonio. 

He  was  James  M.  Cavender,  Jr.,  a 
pioneer  autombile  dealer  who  had  sold 
cars  to  thousands  of  San  Antonlans. 

In  1938,  he  founded  Cavender  Olds- 
mobile  at  801  Broadway  hi  San  Anto- 
nio, where  it  is  still  operated  under  the 
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direction  of  one  of  his  twin  sons, 
James'  Cavender  m.  The  other  twin 
son.  ^nuiam  B.  Cavender,  operates 
RIata  Cadillac  at  nearby  317  Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 

During  his  long  career,  James  M.  Ca- 
vender, Jr.,  won  numerous  OldsmobOe 
merit  awards.  In  1975,  he  was  the  re- 
dpient  of  Time  magailne's  "Quality 
Dealer"  Award.  He  was  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Antonio  Automobfle 
Dealer's  Association,  an  organlsatlxm 
in  i^ilch  he  was  active  for  more  than  a 
half  century.  Mr.  Cavender  was  also  a 
member  of  the  San  Antonio  German 
Club,  and  was  honored  several  years 
ago  as  a  50-year  member  of  the  Texas 
Cavaliers.  His  other  memberships  in- 
duded  St.  Hubertus  Society,  the 
Argyle  Club,  and  the  San  Antonio 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  Cavender  and  his  family  have, 
for  many  years,  been  active  in  the 
planning  of  and  participation  in  San 
Antonio's  historic  and  beautiful 
annual  fiesta.  As  members  of  the 
Texas  Cavaliers,  they  have  long 
played  a  vital  and  significant  role. 
James  Cavender  ni  served  as  King 
Antonio  LII  of  Fiesta  San  Antonio  in 
1974.  and  his  brother.  William,  was  his 
aide.  The  Cavender  name  ocmtlnues  to 
be  prominent  In  this  and  other  Impor- 
tant San  Antonio  evmts  and  endeav- 
ors. 

On  February  15.  BCr.  Cavender  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Nancy  Byrd,  cele- 
brated their  58th  wedding  anniversary. 
The  couple  were  married  in  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  where  he  was  an 
active  member  and  deacon  for  more 
than  30  years  until  his  illness. 

Mrs.  Cavender  recalls  with  great 
fondness  that  she  had  already  owned 
an  Oldsmoblle.  but  first  met  her 
future  husband  whoi  she  went  into 
his  place  of  business  one  day.  The  Ca- 
venders  have  been  neighbors  of  mine 
for  31  years,  having  made  their  home 
on  West  Summit  in  San  Antonio. 

I  want  to  extend  my  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  Mrs.  Cavender.  theta*  two 
sons,  six  grandsons,  one  great-grand- 
daugther.  and  all  members  of  their 
family  on  the  loss  of  this  great  hus- 
band, father,  grandfather,  bushiess, 
and  dvic  leader,  James  M.  Cavender, 
Jr. 

Also  I  want  to  hidude,  for  the 
Rkord,  an  editorial  about  Mr.  Ca- 
vender, which  appeared  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Light  for  Wednesday,  February 
27, 1985. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  (TX>  Light,  Feb.  37, 
19851 
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of  81  yean.  Coatomeri  often  aaw  him  on  the 
aervlee  door. 

Servloea  were  bdd  today  at  First  Pre*y- 
terian  Church,  where  be  was  a  deacon  (or 
more  than  30  yean. 

James  M.  Cavender.  Jr.  touflt  his  repota- 
tloo  on  apedsl  sod  indMdnal  attention  to 
hia  euatOBMn.  Bran  thoui^  be  lofed  hunt- 
liw  and  tOt  and  tending  hla  rwatA  in 
Leakey,  hto  buataieaa.  indeed,  waa  hia  trae 
hobby. 

For  more  than  dve  deeadea.  be  waa  active 
in  the  Son  a«»jii«  autanobUe  Dcaler'a  Aa- 
aodatioa  and  aerved  aa  the  groop'a  pnal- 
dent  Be  atao  was  settve  in  the  Texas  Cava- 
lien,  San  4'«*«"««»  Oennan  Chib.  St  Hulwr- 
tua  Sodety  and  Conopoa  Ctab. 

Jim  Cavender  waa  a  man  wdl^iked  by  hia 
(rienda.  aome  at  whom  were  hia 
campetttora.  He  left  a  legacy  ot 
quali^.* 


jAua  M.  CAVKmia.  Ja. 

Jim  Cavender  waa  one  of  thoae  men  whose 
name  la  aynonymoua  with  the  quality  suto- 
mobOe  dealerahlp  in  San  Antonio. 

He  founded  Cavmder  OldamobQe  in  1938 
and  developed  it  into  one  of  the  largeat  deal- 
erahipa  in  South  Tezaa.  Even  though  he  of- 
ficially retired  from  hia  IniatnesB  five  yean 
ago,  he  In  actuality  remained  active  in  ita 
conduct  untn  tils  death  thia  week  at  the  ase 


Hit  84.  OBSERVA'nON  OF  LEGAL 
HOLIDAYS  ON  THEIR  TRADI- 
TIONAL DATES 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

oriLLarats 

n  TBI  Housi  09  BsnaanrEATivES 

Monday.  MarOi  4, 19SS 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently Introduced  legislation.  HJt  84. 
which  would  return  the  observance  of 
national  holidays  to  their  traditional 
dates. 

I  believe  that  the  meaning  of  many 
historical  holidays  Is  bdng  destroyed 
in  our  country.  Holidays  whidi  weie 
origlnally  Intended  to  commemorate 
heroic  Individuals  and  events  are  now 
being  overshadowed  by  funuture  stme 
dearance  sales  and  mass  exoduses  to 
the  countryside.  I  fed  that  it  is  a  great 
hijustlce  to  recognise  such  national 
holidays  on  alternative  dates  for  the 
main  purpose  of  allowing  3-day  weA- 
ends.  rather  than  recognising  such 
holidays  on  thehr  propo-  dates.  The 
present  legislation  appears  to  be  a 
bomn  to  the  tourism  industry,  but  a 
bust  to  the  memory  of  great  Ameri- 
cans and  historical  evmts. 

I  feel  that  many  such  holidays,  in- 
dudlng  Washlngt<m's  Btatbday.  Me- 
morial Day.  and  VtUnm  Day  have 
lost  their  wlglnal  meanhiga.  Since 
these  holidays  are  no  longer  celebrat- 
ed on  their  traditimial  datea.  they  do 
not  have  the  Impact  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  should.  Recently, 
for  example,  we  cdeteated  George 
WashingUm's  Birthday  by  taking  a 
day  off  woik.  However,  most  Amol- 
cans  did  not  mend  the  day  honoring 
our  country's  first  President  Where 
were  the  parades,  the  speeches,  and 
the  celebrations  in  memory  of  our 
great  first  President? 

Notice  that  holidays  which  are  cele- 
brated on  their  traditional  dates  have 
continued  to  retahi  signlflcanoe  fa  the 
lives  of  the  American  people.  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  Thanksgiving,  for 
example,  are  historical  dates  In  our 
country's  history.  AlthoiiaAi  they  are 
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celebnted  on  their  tmUtiooAl  dates, 
which  usually  fall  In  the  middle  of  the 
week,  these  holidays  have  a  great 
impact  upon  the  entire  Nation.  Count- 
less Americans  gather  at  parades  and 
other  festivities  on  these  dates  each 
year  in  order  to  honor  such  important 
holidays  in  American  history. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
return  of  the  celebration  of  national 
holidays  to  their  traditional  and  in- 
tended dates  by  supporting  my  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  84.« 
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to  enhance  educational  opportunity 
and  has  provided  tuition-free  educa- 
tion of  highest  quality  for  126  years.* 
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THE  COOPER  UNION 
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•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  commemorate  the  125th 
Anniversary  of  the  Cooper  Union  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art. 

Since  its  inception  in  1859.  the 
Cooper  Union  has  provided  superb 
educational  opportunities  to  students 
in  the  fields  of  architecture,  the  fine 
arts,  graphic  design,  and  engineering. 
The  Cooper  Union  has  offered  all  of 
this,  for  125  years— 250  semesters— on 
a  tuition-free  basis.  It  is  that  aspect  of 
the  institution  which  I  believe  de- 
serves special  recognition  and  com- 
mendation. 

The  Cooper  Union  was  also  one  of 
the  first  educational  institutions  to 
provide  night  courses  on  a  coed  basis 
for  yoimg  women  and  men  whose  cir- 
cumstances required  that  they  work 
by  day.  Indeed,  in  1859,  the  Cooper 
Union  established  an  educational  pro- 
gram at  night  for  woridng  people  of 
New  York  City.  Today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1.000  students  enrolled  at 
Cooper  Union.  Funding  ia  provided  by 
the  Peter  Cooper  Endowment  and  pri- 
vate contributions  and  grants  from 
foundations,  corporations,  and  alimml 
of  the  college. 

One  of  the  Cooper  Union's  most  his- 
toric facilities  has  been  the  Oreat 
Hall.  In  1860.  Abraham  Lincoln  stood 
in  the  Oreat  Hall  to  deliver  his  strong 
antislavery  speech  known  as  the 
"Cooper  Union  Address."  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  America's  most  relmowned 
political  leaders,  educators,  writers, 
women's  suffrage  advocates,  and  social 
thinkers.  Peter  Cooper,  founder  of  the 
Cooper  Union,  was  determined  to 
make  the  Cooper  Union  a  bastion  of 
free  speech,  opportunity,  and  democ- 
racy, debates  and  lectures.  Today  the 
Oreat  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Nation's 
oldest  free  public  lecture  series  as  well 
as  programs  in  poetry,  photography, 
film,  and  music. 

In  this  age  of  proposed  funding  cuts 
in  education  programs  and  financial 
assistance  to  students,  let  us  recognize 
the  value  of  an  institution  that  seeks 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

"nue  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  ccNnputerlsed  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subocMumittees,  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerisation  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohokusiohal 
Rboosd  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meettags  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
March  5.  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rxcord. 

Mbctiiios  ScHKDnum 

MARCH6 

9:00  a.in. 
Anned  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  bearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorislnc  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
ICBM  modernization  program. 

SR-222 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986  which  faU  within  iU  legisU- 
tive  jurisdiction  In  preparation  for 
nnairiny  Its  rccommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

SR-418 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

H-a2T.  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servioes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ice, inlcuding  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments    of     Coowieroe,     Justice. 


State,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  VA  policy 
In  a  global  economy. 

SD-419 


10:001 
Armed  Services 
Pm>sredness  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authoriitng  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Army 
operation  and  maintenance,  ammuni- 
tion and  other  procurement  programs. 

SR-aSSA 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  ooncurrent  resolution  on 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 

SD-608 

Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edward  J.  PbUbln.  of  California,  to  be 
a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To    hold    an    organlsatitHial    business 

meeting,  to  consider  committee  rules 

of    procedure     and     the     committee 

budget  for  1985. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  172.  to  provide 
a  cause  of  action  to  dtles  to  prevent 
professional  football  teams  from  aban- 
doning them  for  more  profitable  loca- 
tions, and  to  provide  limited  antitrust 
Immunity  to  Joint  action  of  those 
teams  engaged  in  professional  football, 
and  S.  298,  to  clarify  congressional 
intent  regarding  the  application  of 
antitrust  laws  to  certain  types  of 
major  sports  leagues  practices  and  de- 
cisions. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legWation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
11:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  277.  authorizing 
fimds   through   fiscal   year   1988   for 
Indian  health  care  programs. 

SD-106 
2:00  pjB. 
*  Approprlaticms 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleimi  Reserve,  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  reg- 
ulations that  require  individuals  to 
t^xaiwt^in  certain  records  for  business 
vehicles  if  they  want  to  deduct  the 
business  expenses  associated  with  the 
use  of  a  vehicle  from  their  taxes. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 


focusing  oa  manpower  and  personnel 
issues. 

8R-232A 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  fiscal  year  19M  budget. 

8D-608 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomlna- 


SD-226 
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OHWajn. 
Armed  Servioes 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legisltttion  authorizing  funds  tor  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Naval  tactical  pro- 
gram issues:  to  be  followed  by  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  E.  Krings,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation.  D^iartment  of  Defense, 
and  routine  military  nominations. 

SR-222 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
TO  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
labor  violence  activities. 

SD-430 
Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  408,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  yean  1986.  1987. 
and  1988  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-t28A 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  revise 
American  farm  policy. 

SD-O50 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Himum  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Navy. 

SD-628 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  force 
projection  programs.  Including  C-17 
aircraft. 

SR-232A 
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Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  ooncurrent  resolution  on 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 

SD-608 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
10:15  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  ss  contained  In 
Uie  President's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  focusing  on  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  CommisBion. 

SD-406 
1:00  pjn. 
'Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Auth<Mity, 
Administrative  Omference  of  the 
United  States.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay,  UjS.  Tax  Court  and  the 
Committee   for   Purchase   from   the 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  bearingi  on  those  programs 
whidi  faU  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  <vi«««mm*>  as  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  requesU  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  focusing  on  requests  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

8D-406 
Judiciary 
To  hcdd  bearings  on  &  44.  &  356,  and  & 
442.  MDs  aOowing  for  the  regional  dis- 
posal of  low-level  nuttoacttve  waste. 

SD-226 


10:301 

*  Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Tran^ortation 
Sdenoe,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  tar  the  National  Aeropautks  and 
Space  Administration. 

8D-563 


SD-116 
1:30  pjn. 
Aivroprlatlons 

Tranqwrtation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  ^l^M^'^g«  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
and  the  St.  lawrenoe  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
A^culture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to 
revise  American  farm  policy. 

SD-O50 
Aptnt>priations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  a  proposed  resolu- 
tion relatbig  to  the  MX  missile. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 

Msnpower  snd  Personnel  Subccmunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  the  status  of  recruiting 
and  retention  programs,  including  edu- 
cational benefiU  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

SR-232A 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 

SI3-608 

MARCH  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transportation 
To    hold    an    organizational    business 
meeting,  to  consider  OMnmlttee  rules 
of  procedure  and  other  pending  com- 
mittee business. 

SR-2S3 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  February. 
2359  Rayburn  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 

SD-608 


limi 
Finance 

International  Trade  Suhmmmittef 
To  bold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolutloa    15,    relating    to    United 
States^Japan  trade  relatioas. 

SD-215 
2:O0pjB. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  oonttnue  markup 
of  the  first  ooncurrent  resolutiim  on 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 

SD-60e 

MARCH  11 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Sulwommittee 
To  hold  oversi^t  beartngs  on  the  care 
and  advocacy  for  mentally  disabled 
persons  In  certain  institutions. 

SR-428A 

MARCH  12 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Servioes 
To  resume  closed  bearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authoriztng  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Air  Force  tactical 
program  Issues. 

SR-222 


9:30 1 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and   Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  farm 
credit  crisis. 

SD-226 
Labw  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  cmtinue  oversight  bearings  on  the 
care  and  advocacy  for  mentally  dis- 
abled t>eraon8  In  certain  institutions. 

SR-428A 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Cmnmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 


10:001 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  struc- 
ture of  agriculture. 

SR-328A 
Appropriaticxis 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  Ag- 


UMI 
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rlcultuna  Rcaearch  Servtoe.  Coopers- 
Ute  SUtc  Reaearch  Senrloe.  Kxtut^on 
Serrtoe.  and  tbe  Natlotua  Agrlcultunl 
Ubnry.  DefMitment  of  Acriculttira. 

8D-124 
ApproiirtetloDB 

Foreign  OpeimtloiiB  Subeommlttee 
To  hold  taflWiiigB  on  propoMd  budget  ea- 
UmatM  for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
United  Natloni.  foeuaing  on  voluntary 
contributtona  to  International  mganl- 
aationa  and  iirograina. 

81>-19a 
2:00  pjn. 
Approprlatlona 

Energy  and  Water  Develoinnent  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearlnga  on  proposed  budget 
ertlmatea  for  flacal  year  19M  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  solar  and  renew- 
aUes  and  energy  research. 

SD-in 

ICARCHIS 

•:Majn. 
Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  19M 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

SR-3S3 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  certain  issues  pro- 
moting affirmative  integration. 

SD-2ae 

Isbor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
care  and  advocacy  for  mentally  dis- 
abled persons  in  certain  Institutions. 

SR-43aA 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  loan  rates 
and  target  prices  In  agriculture  policy. 

SR-33aA 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportati<m 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  374  and  S.  193. 
bills  authorising  funds  for  the  V£. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

8D-O50 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-400 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  a  recent 
report  on  international  narcotics. 

SD-430 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreiffi  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
parUnent  of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs. 
S-136,  Capitol 

MARCH  14 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1980  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
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Space  Administration,  and  to  hold 
overright  hf  Hm«  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  Office  of  Commer- 
cial Space  Transportation. 

8R-2ftS 


Man:h4,1985 


Manh  4, 1985 


9:30 
ApptoprlaUons 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Ofdoe  of  the  VJO.  Trade  Repnsenta- 
Uve.  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Commlsslati.  Federal  Trade  Oommis- 
slon.  and  the  CtvO  RighU  Commission. 
»-148.  Capitol 
lOMajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  production 
control  and  supply  management  In  ag- 
riculture policy. 

8R-S38A 
Appropriattons 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cocporation. 
and  the  Rural  Eleetrifleatlon  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-ia4 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-ioa 

Select  on  Intelligence 

To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 

legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 

year  1988  for  the  the  Intelligence  com- 

mtmlty. 

SH-219 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  Inter- 
natlMial  narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  and  antiterror- 
ism programs. 

8-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nuclear  fis^on. 
commercial  waste  management,  and 
uranium  enrichment. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
Select  on  Intelllgenoe 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legUation  authorizing  ftmds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-219 

1CARCH19 

9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 


year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-219 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servloes.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Suboom- 


To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

8D-118 

Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Tranqwrtatlon 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  overrigbt  bearings  on  tbe  avia- 
tion computer  reservation  system. 

8R-353 
Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
Sdenoe.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearina  oo  proposed  leglslsHon 
authorising  funds  for  the  Earthquake 
Hasard  Reduction  Act  (Pub.  L.  98- 
241). 

8D-OS0 

Ijkbor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposed 
asbestos  claims  facilities. 

8D-430 


10:00) 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Focestry 

Tft  }v^'*  *i— rtitg*  to  oTMninw  the  tmnsgt 
of  technology  and  research  on  agricul- 
ture policy. 

SR-328A 

Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  oo  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service.  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-124 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  tbe  Inter-American 
Foundation,  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation. 

8-128.  Capitol 
'Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bmithamitan  Institution. 

8D-1S8 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Nudear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  tbe 
Federal  Elections  Commission.  Adviso- 
ry Cmnmission  on  Intergovernmental 
RelaUons.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board.  Office  of  Special  Counsel,  and 


tbe  Nattooal  Areblves  and  Records 
Service. 

SD-116 

MARCHaO 
9:00  ajn. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  bearings  with  the  House 
Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs   to 
review    the    legislative    priorities    of 
AMVSrrS.    Worid   War   I   Veterans. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  UJB.A.. 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  BuOdlng 
9:30  ajn. 
Aivropriatlons 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Bdu- 
catloo.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  tbe  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  Inidget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Commence,  and  the  Inter- 
nstlonal  Trade  Commission 

S-148.  Capitol 
lOHWajn. 
Agricultiue.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  capital  in- 
vestment, debt,  credit,  and  taxes  in  ag- 
riculture policy. 

8R-328A 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Cinnmis- 
si<m.  Army  oemeterlal  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (Department  of 
Commerce),  and  the  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Center. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportati<m  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  De- 
partment of  TransptMtation.  and  the 
National  RaQroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (Amtrak). 

SD-138 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcranmittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  bold  hearings  on  media  efforts  to 
deglamorize  drug  abuse. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
States. 

8-126.  Capitol 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hesrings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  31 

9:30  ajn. 
^proprlations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscsl  year  1988 
for  the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SR-428A 

Ccmunerce,  Sdence,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  100.  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  product  liability  law. 

SR-253 


4319 


MARCH  33 


10:00 
Aiypropriations 

HUD-IndQiendent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  imposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Neigbborttood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion. National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration. Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
and  the  New  York  City  loan  program 
(Department  of  tbe  Treasury).  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sdences. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board. 

8D-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authortring  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  maritime  administration,  and 
8.  102.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  maritime  construc- 
tion differential  subddy. 

SD-628 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  develomnoit  banks. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  snd  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flacal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
gratts.  focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense acUvittes. 

SD-116 


9-JO 

Commerce,  Sdence,  and  TramgMtrtation 
Sdenoe.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
autborizing  funds  tor  satellite  and  at- 
mo9heric  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

8R-3S3 

MARCH  2S 

0:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   a   proposal   to 
reform  the  current  system  of  Fednal 
funding  for  graduate  medical  educa- 


SD-430 


MARCH  36 


9:30  ajn. 


Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servloes.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee. 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tar  fiscal  year  1988  fw  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, induding  tbe  Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  snd 
Mental  Health  Administration.  Office 
of  the  Inmector  General,  and  Office 
for  Civa  Rights. 

SD-118 

Commerce.  Sdenoe.  snd  Transportation 
Sdence.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  overaight  hearlnga  on  the  imple- 
mmtation  of  tbe  Stevenaon/Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  (Pub.  L. 
96-480). 

SR-253 


10:00  I 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendea  Subcoomiittee 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tor  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Fsrmers  Home  Administraticm,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Environmmt  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollutkm  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  S3,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
dean  Water  Act.  and  rdated  meas- 
ures. 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appnwriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
TO    ccmtinue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  tbe  Agency  for  International  De- 
vtHapmeat. 

8-126.  Capitol 


4320 

ApproiwtetloiM 

Interior  and  Relmted  Agenda  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hoM  hearinga  on  propceed  budget  ee- 
tlmatee  for  flacal  year  19M  for  the  Oe- 
ologlcal  Survey.  Deportment  of  the  In- 
terior. 

8D-1S8 
Appropriatloos 

Enogy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoeed  budget 
estimates  for  flacal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administration. 

8D-1M 
Approprlatloni 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Financial 
Management  Service.  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt.  XJJB.  Mint.  UjB.  Savings 
Bonds  DlvWon.  all  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  UJB.  Postal 
Service. 

SD-lie 

MARCH  37 
9K»ajn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration.  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  and  refugee  pro- 
grama. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

8-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

BXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commiason,  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 
°  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUutlon  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  53,  authoris- 
ing fimds  through  flacal  year  1989  for 
the   Clean   Water   Act,   and   related 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCHIS 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serrieea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, inrhidlng  Human  Development 
Services,  Office  of  Onmmunity  Serv- 
ices. Departmental  Management  (salap 
ries  and  expenses),  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

8D-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pioposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  AerooaaUcs  and 
Space  Administration. 

8R-a53 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

S-136,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Wmks 
Environmental  PoUutlon  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  S3,  authoris- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the   Clean   Water   Act,   and   related 


Marvh  4,  1985 


meastires. 


SD-406 


APRILl 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1986    for 
energy  and  water  developnent  pro- 


8D-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Approprlatkmi 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimstes  for  fiscal  year  1906 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


SD-192 


APRILS 


measures. 


SD-406 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

Ai>propriatlons 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  devetoi»nent  pro- 
grams. 

8D-I92 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Depart- 
mmt  of  the  Treasury. 

8D-116 


9:80 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catioo.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  oo  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  ftocal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Bducatloo. 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expeiwes).  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  National 
Instttute  of  Bducatton.  and  Bilingual 
Education,  all  of  the  Deportment  of 
Education. 

8D-116 
lOKWajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1906  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Oorporatkm.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. Food  for  Peace  Program 
(Public  Law  480).  Sou  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Agricultural  StabOlsa- 
tion  and  Conservation  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  snd  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Nar 
tional  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

8D-193 
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APRILS 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor,  Health  and  Human  Servioes.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  inchidlng  vo- 
cational and  adult  education,  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, special  institutions  (including 
Howard  University),  and  education 
sUtlstics. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Caaaaietot,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

8D-146,  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  develoinnent  pro- 


SD-192 
ApproiMiatlons 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscsl  year  1986  for  the 
VS.  Secret  Service.  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  snd  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subam- 

mittee 

To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 

for  energy  snd  water  develoinnent  pro- 


SD-192 


APRIL4 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  BCarine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

SR-253 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


lOKWi 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  S«t- 
ises,  and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commissicm. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  snd  Urban  De- 
velopment 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  iwoposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
rail.  U.8.  RaOway  Association,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

8D-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  53.  au- 
thorising funds  through  fiscal  year 
1989  for  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  re- 
lated measures. 

SD-406 
10:30  am. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Qpiwx  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  open  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  fimds 
for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    snd    B^at   Administra- 
tion. 

8R-2S3 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  D^iartment 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  16 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Tranflwrta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. . 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Ommerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscsl  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
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Bntdoyment    Opportunity    Commis- 


Servtee.   snd   Oeneral 


S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Treasury,   Postal 
Government  I 
To  hold  hearings  on  pioposed  budget  es- 
timates tot  ftaeal  year  1986  fOr  the 
VS.  Customs  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-134 

AFRILU 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tat  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
VS.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

8D-138 
2:00  pjn. 
AppropilatitHis 

Interior  snd  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bidd  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1906  for  the  Na^ 
tional  Bidowment  for  tbe  Humanities, 
and  the  National  ttidowment  tat  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 

APRIL  33 

9:30  ajn. 
Apprcviriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Induding  de- 
mentary  and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  and  impact 
aid. 

8D-116 
lOMajn. 
Antropriatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  <m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-1S8 
2:00  pjn. 
Atvroprlatimis 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Goieral 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  tbe  Treasury,  UJB.  Postsl 
Service,  snd  Genersl  Government  pro- 
grams. 

SD-138 

APRIL34 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  hi^ier  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
losns  snd  insurance,  educational  re- 
search and  training,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Appropriathma 

Oommeroe.  Juitloe.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Acendea  Suboonunlttee 
To  hold  hearingi  on  propowd  budcet  ea- 
timates  for  flacal  year  1M6  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatitatkui.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  Securltiee  and 
Exchange  CommlHlon. 

S-IM.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Federal  Em«rgency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

8D-ia4 

AFRIL2S 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Hiunan  Servloes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pnvosed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1M6  for 
ACTION  (dcnnestlc  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting.  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Cmnmis- 
slon.  National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  1 1985 


March  4.  1985 


10:001 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  19M  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-13S 
2:00  pjn. 
Atvropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  08HA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 


MATl 

9:30ajn.~ 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
caUon.  and  Related  Agencies  Subomn- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-118 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  VS.  District  Courts. 

S-148.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Aw>ropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-134 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and   Oeneral 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

8D-138 

MAT  3 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-118 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

8D-138 

MATT 

0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-iie 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

8D-138 

MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriatloos 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-118 


MAT  9 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cati<m.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-116 


10:001 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Itaergy. 

SD-138 

MAT  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  Minerals 
MaJiagement  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

8D-138 


MAT  23 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH5 
10:30  ajn. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988  which  fall  within  ito  legistar 
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tive  Jurisdiction  in  preparation  for 
making  its  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  aa  the  Budget. 

SD-21S 


iifiAJiAV/^  v%oir::3n 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7Vi««dBy,  March  5, 19SS 


The  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  O. 
Adams.  p«rtor.  Hartford  Memorial 
Baptist  Church.  Detroit.  Ul,  offered 
the  f ollowins  prayer 

Generous  Spirit,  we  thank  Tou  for 
this  unique  Nation  and  for  this  Con- 
gress of  Members  sent  to  make  such 
laws  and  provisions  as  will  secure  our 
rights,  fulfill  our  liberties,  and  protect 
our  peace.  We  pray  for  a  larger  spirit 
of  love  to  cover  our  many  splendored 
variety  of  humanity.  We  pray  for  stu- 
dents that  they  not  be  abandoned  by 
their  Government,  for  the  poor  that 
they  not  be  forgotten,  for  the  hungry 
that  they  may  be  fed  through  the 
bands  of  our  compassionate  compe- 
tence, for  farmers  that  they  may  find 
rescue,  for  the  advance  of  cIvU  rights 
that  our  democracy  may  be  strength- 
ened, for  our  foreign  policy  that  Nica- 
ragua be  not  crushed.  Israel  not  for- 
saken, and  South  African  apartheid 
not  aided  by  American  power,  for  reli- 
gion that  it  not  force  its  way.  for  sci- 
ence that  it  not  be  unregulated  by 
human  values,  and  for  this  Congress 
that  it  be  true  to  the  Constitution,  an- 
swerable to  the  people  and  guided  by 
Tour  Law.  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


magazine  in  1M4  as  one  of  the  "15 
Best  Black  Preachers  in  America." 

Reverend  Adams  is  a  tireless  worker 
for  Justice  and  understanding  among 
people  and  he  lives  out  his  commit- 
ment to  bring  together  the  many  dif- 
ferent segments  of  our  world  coounu- 
nlty  in  peace  and  Justice.  He  has  trav- 
eled around  the  world,  and  has  wit- 
nessed the  suffering  of  millions  who 
endure  hardship  and  injustice. 

He  has  used  these  experiences  to  the 
fullest  possible  advantage,  to  live  a  life 
where  there  are  no  boimds  to  human- 
ity, no  challenge  too  great  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  peace  and  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
introduce  this  man  of  honor  to  my  col- 
leagues. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  CHARLES  G. 
ADAMS 

(Mr.  CROCKETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

BCr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  deep  privOege  for  me  today  to 
present  to  the  n.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives my  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Charles  G.  Adams  of  Hartford  Memo- 
rial Baptist  Church  in  Detroit. 

Reverend  Adams  has  been  associated 
with  Hartford  Baptist  Church  from 
boyhood,  and  has  been  pastor  there 
since  1969. 

He  has  written  and  lectured  exten- 
sively and  has  been  a  leader  in  civic 
and  social  action  causes  since  he  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

Most  recently  Reverend  Adams  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Detroit 
branch— the  largest  branch— of  the 
NAACP,   and  was  chosen  by  Ebony 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REV.  DR.  CHARLES  G.  ADAMS 
(Mr.  CONTERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  from  Michigan  [BSr. 
C^ocKKTTl  In  welcoming  our  guest 
chaplain  for  today.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Adams  of  Hartford  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  located  within  my  congres- 
sional district  In  Detroit,  MI. 

He  and  I  have  grown  up  together. 
He  is  a  brilliantly  trained  leader.  He 
went  to  Harvard,  but  he  never  lost  his 
commitment  for  activism. 

And  so  I  mentioned  to  him  today 
that  the  farmers  are  here  on  the  Hill 
hoping  that  he  will  remember  their 
cause  in  his  prayer.  And  he  told  me 
that  last  night  at  the  NAACP  Legisla- 
tive Conference  meeting,  which  he  at- 
tended in  his  capacity  as  president  of 
the  Detroit  branch  of  the  NAACT, 
that  the  farmers  had  come  there  and 
participated.  And  I  think  that  impor- 
tant because  there  is  an  urban-farm 
coalition  developing  in  which  we  in 
the  cities  are  coming  to  better  under- 
stand the  plight  of  the  farmers,  the 
tragedy  that  they  are  experiencing. 
They  now  better  understand  the 
plight  of  the  urban  workers  who  are 
plagued  with  26  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  Detroit.  And  all  of  us  together 
understand  the  disaster  which  has  oc- 
curred on  the  continent  of  Africa  in 
which  21  nations  are  subject  to  the 
peril  of  famine  and  drought. 


So  I  am  pleased  to  have  a  minister  of 
this  dimension  and  honored  that  he 
would  address  us  this  morning.  I  in- 
clude Dr.  Adams  remarks  in  the 
Riooao  immediately  following  my 
own: 

Remarks  bt  Rbv.  Dr.  Crarlb  O.  Abams 
Oradoiu  Ood.  upon  whom  depends  the 
life  of  Justice,  love,  and  peace,  let  all  nations 
praise  Your  name  by  obedience  to  Your 
truth.  Let  the  United  SUtes  adore  You  by 
rekindling  this  Nation's  passion  for  freedom 
with  Justice,  love  with  power  and  peace  with 
equity. 

M erxdful  Redeemer,  who  knows  our  frmU- 
ty,  forgive  our  failure  of  visioii.  narrowncH 
of  purpose  and  Inadequacy  of  action.  Fy>r- 
give  our  worst  that  It  may  not  destroy  us 
and  redeem  our  best  lest  we  become  smugly 
satisfied  with  the  Imperfect,  the  litadequate 
and  the  Incomplete. 

Generous  Spirit,  we  thank  you  for  this 
unique  Nation  of  many  peoples,  and  for  the 
Congress  of  Members  sent  to  make  such 
laws  and  provisions  as  will  secure  our  rlghU, 
fulfill  our  liberties  and  protect  our  peace. 
May  those  who  make  laws  be  guided  by 
Your  law.  who  distribute  public  funds  do  so 
with  compassion  and  Inclusion;  who  protect 
the  peace  do  It  with  necessary  force  and 
wise  restraint. 

O  Holy  Companion,  we  pray  for  a  larger 
spirit  of  love  to  cover  the  vastness  of  this 
Nation's  many  splendored  varieties  of  hu- 
manity. May  all  be  Included  and  none  ex- 
cluded. We  pray: 

For  the  young  that  they  not  be  misguided 
by  the  specter  of  material  wealth  devoid  of 
spiritual  meaning  and  human  purpose. 

Ftor  students  that  they  not  be  abandoned 
by  their  Government. 

For  the  poor  that  they  not  be  forgotten. 

Tot  the  hungry  that  they  may  be  fed 
through  the  hands  of  our  compassionate 
competence. 

For  the  farmers  that  they  may  find 
rescue. 

For  the  advance  of  civil  rights  that  our  de- 
mocracy may  be  strengthened. 

For  our  foreign  poUcy  that  Nicaragua  be 
not  crushed.  Israel  not  forsaken  and  SouUi 
African  apartheid  not  aided  by  American 
power. 

for  the  voiceless  that  they  not  t>e  ignored. 

F^r  the  seniors  that  they  not  be  neglect- 
ed. 

For  the  rich  ttiat  they  not  find  special 
favor. 

For  the  majority  that  It  not  act  self-serv- 

Ingly. 

F^tr  the  minorities  that  they  not  be  op- 
pressed. 

For  religion  ttiat  it  not  force  lU  way. 

For  science  that  It  be  regulated  by  human 
values. 

For  the  sUtes  that  their  rlghU  not  prevaU 
over  the  national  purpose. 

For  this  Congress  that  it  be  true  to  the 
Constitution  and  answerable  to  the  people. 

And  for  this  Nation  that  we  may  Indeed 
become  one  NaUon.  under  You,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


UMI 


D  This  symbol  reprasena  die  rime  of  day  during  the  House  procecdingt.  e.g.,  D  1407  U  2«7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identific*  statementi  or  inserrioni  which  sre  noc  spoken  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 


PAIR  REPRESENTATION:  A 
LOFTT  PRINCIPIiE  THAT  MUST 
BE  PRESERVED 

(Mr.  FIEU38  asked  and  was  given 
permiaaion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r»!m>rfc») 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  I%>eaker.  recently, 
the  majority  members  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  were  so 
driven  by  a  desire  to  retain  th^r 
power  at  the  subcommittee  level  that 
they  were  willing  to  frustrate  the  will 
of  the  American  people.  On  November 
6,  1984.  the  American  people  voted  for 
Members  to  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives. The  wiU  of  the  people  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  fact  that  42  percent  of  the 
House's  membership  consists  of  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party.  However, 
in  a  recent  vote  to  determine  subcom- 
mittee assignments,  the  majority 
members  of  the  Energy  and  Cmnmeroe 
Committee  seemed  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  an  election  had  occurred  and 
instead  decided  to  Impose  its  will, 
rather  than  the  will  of  the  people,  by 
depriving  the  minority  members  their 
fair  share  of  subcommittee  assign- 
ments. 

I  am  compelled  to  protest  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee,  not  so  much  to  publldze 
the  plight  of  the  minority  members, 
but  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  order  to  combat  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  majority  and  attempt  to 
advance  the  principles  of  democracy, 
we  have  refrained  from  participation 
in  subcommittee  activities.  We  have 
chosen  this  course  because  our  partici- 
pation would  legitimize  the  acts  of 
subcommittees  that  do  not  reflect  the 
will  of  the  American  people.  Rather 
than  recognize  the  correctness  of  our 
actions,  the  members  of  the  majority 
have  chosen  to  issue  sarcastic  state- 
ments and  ridicule  us  for  standing  up 
for  what  they  have  derisively  referred 
to  as  lofty  principles.  We  have  been 
characterized  as  not  wanting  to  play 
since  we  can't  Impose  our  own  rules 
upon  the  game.  This  is  a  gross  mis- 
characterization  of  our  actions. 

The  lofty  principles  which  dictate 
our  action  concern  the  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Fair  rep- 
resentation is  the  cornerstone  of  this 
republic.  This  is  the  lofty  principle 
that  sparked  a  rebellion  leading  to  the 
birth  of  our  Republic.  This  is  the  lofty 
principle  which  millions  of  Americans 
have  fought  to  preserve  and  for  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  died. 

In  founding  our  democracy,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  were  keenly  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  tsrranny  of  the 
majority  could  undermine  the  concept 
of  fair  representation.  They  acknowl- 
edged that  the  tyranny  of  the  majori- 
ty must  be  opposed.  However,  the  ar- 
rogant exercise  of  power  by  a  tyranni- 
cal majority  today  threatens  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fair  representation  concept 


In  the  Halls  of  Congrew.  Where  does 
this  threat  come  from?  Surprisingly 
enough,  not  from  some  foreign  8h<»e. 
but  from  within  the  ranks  of  our  Dem- 
ocrat colleagues  who  have  systemati- 
cally denied  the  American  pe<H}le  fair 
representation  by  their  dmial  of  ap- 
propriate sulmmimittee  ratios.  To 
stand  in  sUenoe  while  this  act  is  perpe- 
trated against  the  American  people  is 
to  stand  in  shame.  Therefore,  we  tirge 
the  majority  to  realize  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  Their  actions 
no  longer  constitute  politics  as  usual 
when  they  betray  the  ftmdamental 
precepts  of  our  democracy— fair  repre- 
sentation. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  C08P0NS0R  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  76 


Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
■ak  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  ranoved  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  76. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
MusxHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Tork? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BLUE  PENCIL  IS  MORE  LIKE 
BLUE  SMOKE  AND  MIRRORS 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  airwaves  on  Saturday 
and  indicated  that  he  wanted  us  to 
give  him  the  ball  so  he  could  imple- 
ment cuts  in  the  burgeoning  Federal 
deficits  he  presents  to  Congress. 

It  ml^t  be  of  some  value  to  point 
out  that  in  the  8  years  the  President 
was  Governor  of  California  he  used 
the  line  item  veto  to  reduce  spending 
authority  by  a  total  of  2  percent. 

And  if  you  look  at  the  Federal 
budget  you  will  discover  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  budget  here.  The  75  per- 
cent of  our  budget  that  is  uncontrolla- 
ble cannot  be  easily  dealt  with  by  the 
blue  pencil.  Tou  cannot  line  item 
somebody's  Social  Security  check  or 
unemployment  insurance  payment. 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
now  approaching  $142  billion,  cannot 
be  eliminated  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
And  the  25  percent  of  the  budget  that 
remains  goes  mostly  to  defense  and 
foreign  policy  activities  and  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  Increase  those.  He  would 
not  eliminate  those  expenditures:  he 
would  reprogram  the  money. 

The  7  percent  that  is  left  for  water 
projects,  highway  projects,  NASA,  the 
FBI,  the  drug  enforcement  activities 
would  be  available  for  a  blue  pencil, 
but  the  record  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent, using  his  recision  authority, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  line  item 


veto  at  the  State  level,  has  asked  this 
year  for  <mly  $1.7  bUlitm. 

That  is  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  budget,  \em  than  1  percent  of  the 
deficit.  It  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

My  friends,  the  blue  pencQ  is  more 
blue  smoke  and  mirrors.  We  need  to 
get  on  with  the  difficult  Job  of  reduc- 
ing the  $220  bUlion  debt  about  to  be 
incurred  for  1986.  We  dont  need  gim- 
midcs.  we  need  courage. 


FAIOLT  SUPPORT  INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Houae  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERT.  Bfr.  ^^eaker. 
in  the  course  of  the  past  2  months  I 
have  announced  a  series  of  initiatives 
designed  to  enhance  the  readiness  of 
our  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  Today. 
I  wish  to  q>eak  on  the  family  support 
initiative. 

As  I  investigated  this  family  support 
issue,  it  became  clear  that  the  body  of 
law  governing  reserve  family  support 
and  survivor  benefit  Issues  is  an  amal- 
gamation of  legislative  enactments 
passed  piecemeal  over  the  years.  In 
many  cases,  provisions  are  no  longer 
relevant  or  they  are  inconsistent  with 
today's  reliance  on  the  reserve  compo- 
noits  as  part  of  the  Nation's  total 
force. 

These  conflicting  laws  affect  oom- 
pmsation  as  well  as  medical  and  survi- 
vor benefits.  Benefits  and  entitlements 
vary  by  the  type  of  orders,  duty  status, 
and/or  the  period  of  time  the  reservist 
is  ordered  to  duty.  For  example,  the 
dependents  of  a  reservist  who  is  killed 
while  performing  weekend  drills  or 
serving  on  orders  specifying  a  period 
of  30  days  or  less  will  not  have  the 
same  benefits  as  the  family  of  his 
active-duty  counterpart  evoi  though 
they  may  be  serving  under  the  same 
duty  conditions.  A  recent  C-130  air- 
craft loss  off  the  coast  of  Honduras 
serves  as  a  tragic  example. 

I  plan  to  begin  encouraging  family 
support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  by 
introdiudng  two  pieces  of  legislation 
designed  to  abolish  current  inequities. 
First.  I  will  introduce  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  survivor  benefits  based 
on  line-of-duty  criteria  rather  than  by 
tsrpe  of  orders  and/or  the  period  of 
time  a  reservist  may  be  serving  in  a 
particular  duty  status. 

Second.  I  will  introduce  legislation 
which  will  provide  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  and  their  families  limit- 
ed commissary  and  exchange  privi- 
leges. This  bill  will,  in  part,  formalize 
the  commissary  and  exchange  privi- 
lege criteria  utilized  by  the  Dqwrt- 
ment  of  Defense  in  a  test  of  the  con- 
cept last  year.  It  will  also  extend  these 
privileges  to  reservists  and  their  de- 
pendents who  have  retired  but  have 
not  yet  reached  age  60. 
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A  VOTE  AGAINST  DEMOCRACY 
(Mr.    BROTHnJi    Mked    and    wm 
given  permiailon  to  Mklrcn  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlM  and  extend 
hto  remarki.)  .^    ^      ^  ^ 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rlae  to  brine  to  the  attention  of  my 
ooUeacues  and  the  American  people  a 
sad  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  great 
tawtltutlon.  I  refer  to  the  decision  that 
was  made  by  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce which  has  the  effect  of  denying 
fair  representation  on  its  subcommit- 
tees to  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  one 
of  the  most  respected  committees  in 
the  House.  This  action  does  not  bring 
credit  to  the  members  of  the  majority 
of  that  committee  or  to  the  entire 
Hoiise  for  that  matter. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
action  is  led  by  the  so-called  reformers 
of  the  mld-1970's  who  now.  I  think, 
must  have  become  intoxicated  with 
their  power  as  subcommittee  chair- 
men. What  they  are  in  effect  doing  is 
taking  away  a  vote  from  the  Republi- 
can side  and  giving  it  and  aUocatlng 
that  vote  to  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Judgment  tyran- 
ny of  a  few  can  only  endure  for  so  long 
as  others  subscribe  to  It.  There  are 
those  of  my  colleagues  on  the  majority 
who  said  that  they  are  not  responsible 
for  this  mischievous  act  I  Just  simply 
suggest  you  are  wrong.  Even  if  you 
■Imply  voted  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  to  go  along,  you 
are  Just  as  responsible.  Tour  responsi- 
bility is  no  less  than  those  who  have 
masterminded  this  shameful  act. 

I  urge  my  Democratic  colleagues  on 
the  committee  to  right  this  wrong  so 
together  we  can  get  about  the  business 
of  fairly  and  honorably  representing 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 
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brought  South  Korea  to  the  forefront 
of  international  attention.  The  con- 
cern voiced  during  the  last  month  over 
the  repressions  Imposed  on  key  politi- 
cal opposition  leaders  has  clearly  made 
a  difference,  and  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  response  of  President  Chun  to  this 
international  concern. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  although  Kim 
Dae  Jung  will  not  be  freed  from  the 
political  ban.  the  restoration  of  some 
of  his  civU  UberUes  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  f  iill  restoration  of  his  demo- 
cratic rights.  Because  this  dramatic 
move  follows  so  closely  on  the  heels  of 
his  return.  I  believe  Mr.  Kim  can  feel 
very  proud  of  his  contribution  both  to 
the  dramatic  showing  of  popular  wiU 
in  the  recent  elections,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  the  Korean  people's  appeals 
for  greater  freedom  reflected  in  the 
lifting  of  the  political  ban. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  precisely  this  kind 
of  progress  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  actively  encourage  in  its  for- 
eign policy.  We  are  witnesses  today  to 
the  strength  of  public  opinion,  and  I 
urge  this  administration  to  consider 
the  positive  effects  of  a  more  vocal  di- 
plomacy. 


WHY  NOT  FAIR 
REPRESENTATION 


A  MOVE  TOWARD  DEMOCRACY 
IN  KOREA 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Vtr  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  informed  this  morning 
that  within  the  next  24  hours,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  is  expected  to  lilt  the 
ban  on  the  house  arrest  of  Kim  Dae 
Jung  and  to  remove  the  ban  on  13  po- 
litical opposition  leaders  now  banned 
from  activities  in  South  Korea.  This 
announcement,  which  includes  freeing 
Kim  Young  Sam,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  New  Korea  Democratic  Party,  is 
clearly  in  response  to  the  Increased  at- 
tention focused  on  South  Korea  in 
recent  weeks. 

The  arrival  back  in  South  Korea  of 
Ktm  Dae  Jung,  a  major  political  leader 
of  the  New  Korea  Democratic  Party, 


LESSONS  FROM  GREENBRIER 

(Mr.  BHIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  that  the  majority  members  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
were  at  the  Greenbrier  luxury  resort 
and  country  club  this  weekend.  They 
needed  to  attend  the  Democratic  re- 
treat as  much  as,  or  more  than,  any  of 
their  colleagues  because  they  have  lost 
touch  with  the  American  people. 

I  say  this  because  the  Democrats  on 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
have  chosen  to  stack  the  legislative 
subcommittees  of  that  committee  in 
their  favor.  They  seem  to  think  that 
the  American  people  approve  of  their 
taking  for  themselves  more  seats  than 
the  people  chose  to  give  them  in  the 
November  election. 

In  case  any  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  did 
not  retreat  to  the  Greenbrier  cotmtry 
club,  or  if  they  did  but  did  not  get  the 
message,  I  have  news  for  them.  This  is 
a  democracy.  A  failure  to  respect  mi- 
nority rights  is  no  less  wrong  because 
you  are  the  offenders.  You  do  your- 
selves, the  minority  party,  and  most 
importantly,  the  people  who  elected 
us.  an  Injustice  when  you  persist  In 
playing  partisan  games  rather  than 
trying  to  find  answers  to  the  problems 
before  us  in  a  sincere  and  bipartisan 
manner. 

If  you  figured  this  out  at  the  Green- 
brier this  weekend,  your  retreat  was 
worth  it. 


(Mr.  NIELBON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIEUBON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  2 
months  ago.  many  of  us  have  had  to 
devote  a  substantial  amount  of  time 
and  effort  to  the  cause  of  fair,  pn^wr- 
tional  Republican  representation  on 
the  working  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees of  this  House.  With  all  the 
work  that  we  should  be  doing,  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  leadership  of 
this  body  that  such  a  battle  has  been 
necessary. 

Except  for  a  small  band  of  diehards. 
the  partisan  bickering  is  behind  lis. 
These  diehards,  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  continue  to  deprive  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
of  their  fair  share  of  subcommittee 
seats.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  the 
ratios  of  party  representation  on  the 
subcommittees  be  as  dose  as  possible 
to  the  ratio  of  party  representation  on 
the  full  committee.  We  are  not  asking 
for  the  42  percent  to  58  percent  ratio 
of  the  full  House  nor  even  the  40  per- 
cent to  80  percent  ratio  of  the  commit- 
tee but  we  want  more  than  the  38  per- 
cent to  62  percent  ratio  we  have  been 
offered. 

We  want  a  closer  approximation  to 
the  representation  of  the  views  of  the 
people  who  sent  us  here. 

Are  the  subcommittee  chairmen's 
views  so  out  of  line  with  those  of  the 
American  people  that  they  caimot 
abide  by  the  people's  wishes?  Are  they 
so  insecure  in  their  own  leadership 
that  they  fear  to  give  the  minority  fair 
representation? 

If  the  Democrats  on  the  Energy- and 
Commerce  Committee  truly  are  inter- 
ested in  doing  the  work  they  were  sent 
here  to  do,  they  wlU  stop  treating  this 
process  like  a  child's  game  of  "king  of 
the  moimtain"  and  begin  to  act  like  re- 
sponsible legislators. 


KAPTUR  LEGISLATION  WILL 
CONTROL  FOREIGN  CAR  IM- 
PORTS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  trade  crisis  in  America.  It  is  high 
time  for  fair  play  in  trade  with  the 
United  States.  Thus,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  impose 
mandatory  auto  import  restraints  on 
Japan  at  current  levels  (1.8  million 
cars  per  year).  The  people  of  my  dis- 
trict, and  I'm  one  of  them,  are  tired  of 
ssying  "uncle"  to  Japan. 

My  decision  to  take  this  action  is  a 
direct   result   of   President   Reagan's 


misguided  decision  last  week  to  let  the 
voluntary  auto  import  restraints  with 
Japan  expire  this  coming  April  1.  We 
know  that  fully  one-third  ($37  bOlion) 
of  America's  massive  trade  deficit  has 
been  with  Japan.  $19  billion  of  that  in 
autos.  We  also  know  that  Japanese 
profits  on  can  sold  in  the  United 
States  were  $11  billion  last  year  alone. 
At  the  same  time.  American  products 
are  restricted  from  entering  Japanese 
martlets,  not  Just  in  autos.  but  across 
the  board.  In  telecommunications, 
manufactured  goods,  forest  products, 
and  apparel,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

Further,  I  wlU  also  be  looking  at 
other  strong  actions  I  can  take  beyond 
mandatory  automobile  Import  re- 
straints. For  example,  we  know  that 
the  American  hanking  and  financial 
services  mai^ets  have  been  conqjletely 
opened  up  to  the  Japanese.  Trade  im- 
balance with  Japan  has  cost  millions 
of  Jobs  across  America.  The  Midwest 
has  been  especially  hard  hit.  I  want  to 
put  Japan  on  notice  that  I  am  one 
more  Member  of  Congress  that  is 
monitoring  the  ongoing  trade  negotia- 
tions. I  am  ready  to  take  action  to  pro- 
tect American  Jobs.  As  one  of  my  con- 
stituents said  recently,  "I  am  proud  to 
be  an  American.  But  when  I  see  all 
these  foreign  care  and  other  products, 
it  gets  me  angry.  What  about  Made  in 
USA."  I  was  elected  to  represent 
America  first. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON.  ON  THE 
DEBTS  WE  niO>OSE  ON  OUR 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
would  our  Founding  Fathers  say  about 
a  Congress  that  lets  our  Nation  live 
beyond  Its  means,  that  spends  without 
having  the  courage  to  tax.  that  im- 
poses on  young  people  a  lifetime 
burden  of  repaying  huge  debts? 

What  would  Thomas  Jefferson  say 
about  a  Congress  and  an  administra- 
tion unwilling  to  protect  today's  chil- 
dren from  a  national  debt  that  could 
reach  $3  trilUon  by  IMO? 

Let  me  quote  what  Mr.  Jefferson  did 
say.  when  the  question  of  Federal  defi- 
cits arose  almost  two  centuries  ago: 

The  question  whether  one  seneration  has 
the  rlsht  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit  it 
impoaea,  is  a  question  of  such  consequence 
as  to  place  it  among  the  fundamental  prtnci- 
plea  of  government.  We  should  consider  our- 
selves unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity  with 
our  debts,  and  morally  bound  to  pay  them 
ourselves. 

According  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
each  generation  should  leave  for  the 
next  the  same  liberties,  the  same  op- 
portunities it  enjoyed  in  its  own  turn. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we— America's  present 
leaders— are  failing  to  do  this  for  our 
children. 


GAO  REPORT  ON  8UFERFUND 
EMERGENCY  REMOVAL  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  FLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Bfr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  regret 
that  I  must  again  announce  today 
more  bad  news  about  the  Superfund 
Program.  The  news  is  contained  in  a 
report  Just  submitted  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  critiquing  EPA's  ef- 
fectiveness in  implementing  the  oner- 
gency  removal  portion  of  the  Super- 
fund  Program. 

The  GAO  report  focuses  on  one  of 
the  two  iMSlc  components  of  the  Su- 
perfund Program:  short-term  emer- 
gency removal  actions  at  sites  posing 
an  imminent  risk  to  human  health. 
Under  the  law,  such  short-term  remov- 
al actions  are  limited  to  $1  million  in 
expenditures  and  8  months  in  dura- 
tion. 

The  GAO  report  concludes  that  EPA 
has  essentially  wasted  precious  Super- 
fund  resources  on  repeated  and  inad- 
equate emergency  actions  at  sites, 
which  rarely  result  in  any  effective  re- 
moval of  the  basic  source  of  the  con- 
tamination. At  one  site  in  Illinois,  for 
example,  EPA  has  partially  drained  a 
lagoon  containing  toxic  sludge  five 
times  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  million 
dollars.  None  of  these  actions  removed 
any  of  the  contaminants,  which  daily 
leach  into  the  soU  and  a  nearby  river 
used  for  fishing  and  watering  live- 
stock. Virtually  all  emergency  removal 
actions  at  the  worst  sites  studied  by 
GAO  left  most  of  the  hazardous 
wastes  exactly  where  they  were 
dumped  in  the  first  place. 

The  GAO  report  shows,  in  sum.  that 
band-aid  solutions  such  as  those  ap- 
plied by  EPA  to  the  serious  pollution 
caused  by  Superfund  sites  not  only 
squander  money  needed  for  long-term 
cleanup,  but  also  give  the  public  the 
false  illusion  that  the  agency  is 
making  a  real  effort  to  contain  the 
sites'  dangers.  Accordingly,  GAO  rec- 
ommends that  future  EPA  emergency 
removal  activities  focus  on  actually 
eliminating  surface  sources  of  con- 
tamination at  sites,  even  if  such  ac- 
tions take  somewhat  longer  to  per- 
form. 

GAO's  findings  are  especially  signifi- 
cant because  EPA's  top  management 
has  long  defended  the  current  Super- 
fund  Program  by  citing  the  statistic 
that  some  200  emergency  actions  have 
been  taken  which  effectively  eliminat- 
ed the  imminent  hazards  posed  by  the 
Nation's  worst  sites.  The  Agency  uses 
this  misleading  statistic  to  defend 
itself  against  the  charge  that  4V^  years 
into  a  5-year  program,  only  six  sites 
have  been  cleaned  up  by  the  Super- 
fund. 

The  GAO  report  contradicts  EPA's 
claims  of  progress  and  make  it  even 
more  imperative  that  the  c:k>ngress  re- 


authorize this  vital  program— with 
adequate  funding  and  strict  guidelines 
and  deadlines  for  the  Agency's  activi- 
ties—as  soon  as  possible.  For  example, 
the  Superfund  biU  passed  last  year  by 
the  House  would  have  required  EPA  to 
closely  coordinate  short-term  emer- 
gency removals  with  long-term  perma- 
nent remedies  and  avoid  the  wasted  re- 
sources documented  by  GAO.  The 
GAO  report  once  again  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Agency's  management  of  this 
vital  environmental  program  must  t>e 
refooised  and  redirected. 


IRA  EQUITY  ACT 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
passage  of  legislation  allowing  Ameri- 
cans to  establish  individual  retiranent 
accounts  [IRA's],  and  eqiecially  since 
Congress  opened  IRA's  to  all  working 
Americans  in  1981,  the  response  from 
the  American  people  has  been  phe- 
nomenal In  1982  alone,  12  million 
Americans  made  contributions  to 
IRA's.  From  1975-82,  a  total  of  27  mil- 
lion contributions  were  made.  IRA's 
are  the  source  of  more  than  $50  billion 
in  long-term  investmmt  capital,  funds 
which  have  helped  fuel  economic 
growth  and  our  recovery.  More  impor- 
tantly, millions  of  Americans  have 
chosen  to  make  a  long-term,  income- 
producing  investment  in  their  finan- 
cial security. 

IRA's  make  good  sense.  They  pro- 
vide a  valuable  supplement  to  Social 
Security  and  other  retirement  income, 
and  they  leave  the  individual  in  a 
better  position  to  plan  for  and  meet 
their  individual  retirement  needs. 
With  Justifiable  concern  over  the 
future  and  solvency  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity System,  it  is  no  wonder  that  all 
age  groups  and  income  classes  see  the 
benefits  of  IRA's. 

But  there  are  problems  with  current 
IRA  laws.  They  are  inequitable  and 
overly  restrictive.  Spouses  who  work  in 
the  home  are  not  allowed  to  make  a 
full  IRA  contribution,  and  the  maxi- 
mum IRA  contribution  is  limited  to 
$2,000  per  individual,  and  $2,250  per 
Joint  return  with  a  nonworUng 
spouse. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  increase  to  $4,000  the  individ- 
ual, tax-deductible  IRA  contribution, 
and  which  would  allow  a  spouse  who 
chooses  to  work  at  home  to  make  a 
similar  contribution.  This  would  end 
the  discrimination  against  spouses 
who  sacrifice  to  work  at  home-  It 
would  also  allow  an  individual  to 
better  supplement  other  retirement 
income. 

Unfortunately,  attempts  in  the  08th 
Congress  to  liberalize  IRA's  failed  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  even  though 
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there  wms  strong  blputiaan  support  In 
both  Houses  of  Concreo.  I  believe  it  Is 
Important  for  this  Congreas  to  act  and 
to  act  early  to  increase  the  maTlmum 
contribution,  and  to  end  the  inequity 
In  present  law  which  denies  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  for  spouses  who 
work  at  home. 
I  hope  youll  Join  me  in  this  effort. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


DOMESTIC  SPECIALTY  STEEL  IN- 
DUSTRY   NEEDS    MEANINOFDL 
RELIEF  FROM  IMPORTS 
(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranarks.) 

Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults are  now  In  for  total  imports,  of 
stainless  steel  during  1984.  I  beUeve 
you  will  agree  that  the  Import  Relief 
Program  instituted  by  the  President  in 
July  1983  is  in  need  of  serious  adjust- 
ni«nt.  ^  ^  _,„ 

The  failure  of  increased  tarlif s  on 
stainless  flat  roUed  steel  has  made  the 
United  States  a  virtual  dumping 
groimd  for  these  products.  Imports  of 
stainless  sheet  and  strip  increased  63.5 
percent  in  1984.  That  was  an  aU-time 
record.  More  spedflcally.  Imports  from 
the  European  Community  were  up 
about  104  percent.  Within  the  EEC. 
imports  from  Italy  increased  an  unbe- 
lievable 442  percent,  and  imports  from 
Germany  were  up  241  percent. 

Despite  an  economic  recovery  in 
most  regions  of  the  United  States,  the 
domestic  specialty  steel  industry  was 
the  only  one  in  the  world  that  did  not 
substantially  Increase  production  last 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  ua.  in  ctdling  upon  the  President 
to  replace  the  tariff  relief  mechanism 
with  a  quota  system.  Only  then,  will 
our  domestic  specialty  steel  industry 
have  meaningful  relief  against  subsi- 
dised specialty  steel  imports. 


It  is  Ironic  that  these  Members  are 
the  culprits  because  they  were  from 
the  class  who  first  came  to  Congress  in 
the  mld-1970's.  intent  on  congressional 
refonn.  and  on  developing  new  proce- 
dures that  would  make  the  leglalaUve 
process  more  democratic— that  would 
allow    all    Members    to    participate 

Now.  however,  intoxicated  with 
power,  they  are  fighting  hard  to  stack 
the  decks  against  minority  party  mem- 
bers <m  the  subcommittee. 

It  Is  an  abuse  of  power  that  Is  as 
gross  as  any  of  the  abuses  that  these 
reformers  campaigned  against  when 
they  first  arrived  in  town  only  a 
decade  ago.  They  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 


D  1230 
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AN  IRONY:  POLITICAL  REFORM- 
ERS  OF  1970'S  ARE  THE  PRIME 
POWER  ABUSERS  OF  BOD-IOSO'S 
(BCr.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

BCr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  decrying  the  outrageous 
abuse  of  power  by  the  majority  party 
In  our  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce in  establishing  subcommittee 
ratios  that  are  more  discriminatory 
than  any  in  the  House. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  individuals  who  are  largely 
responsible  for  this  Injustice.  These 
RepresenUtives  tried  Initially  to  hide 
their  roles  by  blaming  these  grossly 
unfair  subcommittee  ratios  on  others. 

But.  we  now  know  who  the  ring  lead- 
ers are.  They  are  the  chairmen  of  sev- 
eral of  the  subcommittees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


FARMERS  SEEK  RESCUE  FROM 
ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Ur.  Speaker,  in 
listening  to  several  farmers  testify 
before  congressional  committees  this 
week,  in  their  own  way  struggling  to 
rebut  the  misunderstanding  for  the 
relief  that  they  seek  created  by  the 
slick  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion. I  cannot  help  but  think  what  a 
wonderful  country  we  live  in  that 
guarantees  to  its  citizens  the  right  to 
come  to  their  capital  to  redress  their 
grievances  with  their  President 

The  farmers  are  attempting  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  that 
their  economic  crisis  is  the  result  of 
the  administration's  policies  that  have 
mortgaged  the  future  for  short-term 
economic  gain.  ^  ..  ..    ^ 

The  ballooning  Federal  deficits  have 
attracted  massive  foreign  Investments 
to  finance  the  $200  billion  deficit  bid- 
ding up  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
overvalued  dollar  has  priced  American 
farmers  and  manufacturers  out  of  the 
world  market. 

While  U.S.  farm  policy  is  based  upon 
the  presxunptlon  of  export— we 
produce  twice  what  we  need  domesti- 
cally—the ciurent  economic  policies 
discourage  exports.  And.  in  fact,  subsi- 
dize foreign  Imports.  Surpluses  build 
up  in  the  warehouses  across  the  coun- 
try and  prices  fall. 

The  farmers  are  not  seeking  charity 
in  Washington.  They  seek  to  be  res- 
cued from  the  policies  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 


THE  PLO  AND  NICARAGUA 
(Mr.    McCOLLUM   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
[PLOl  has  been  in  Central  America 
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for  17  years.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  true  character  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsU  leadership  in  Nicaragua,  one 
only  has  to  trace  the  long  relationship 
of  that  leadership  to  the  PLO. 

Fidel  Castro  met  Yasser  Arafat  in 
1966.  By  1968.  the  PLO  was  training 
Cubans  in  guerrilla  tactics. 

Through  the  Cubans,  the  PLO  met 
with  Sandinlsta  representatives  in 
Mexico  City  in  1969.  As  a  result.  52 
Sandinistas  went  Into  the  PIX>  camps 
In  Lebanon  for  training.  In  1970.  the 
Sandlnlstaf  Joined  with  the  PIX>  in 
their  war  against  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  and  in  the  hijacking  of  an  El 
Al  airliner.  One  Sandinlsta  was  killed 
in  that  operation— Patricio  Arguello. 

If  anyone  tells  you  the  Sandinistas 
really  want  to  be  part  of  the  democrat- 
ic world,  and  that  terrorism  was  only  a 
temporary  aberration,  tell  them  you 
know  better.  In  1984.  the  SandinlsU 
government  erected  a  monument  to 
Patricio  Arguello.  a  man  whose  contri- 
bution to  the  revolution  consisted  of 
htjai*ing  an  Israeli  airplane. 

The  PLO  provided  arms  to  the  San- 
dinistas in  Nicaragua  as  well  as  train- 
ing to  their  operatives  In  the  Middle 
East.  According  to  one  source.  Tomas 
Borge,  now  Interior  Minister  of  Nica- 
ragua, arranged  for  a  vital  shipment  at 
the  very  end  of  the  revolution— from 
North  Korea  on  a  Lebanese-registered 
ship  owned  and  operated  by  the  PLO. 
The  friendship  between  Borge  and 
Arafat  continued  after  the  success  of 
the  Sandinlsta  revolution  in  1979.  On 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Sandinlsta 
rule.  Borge  said  to  his  guest,  "We  say 
to  our  brother  Arafat  that  Nicaragua 
Is  his  land  and  the  PLO  cause  Is  the 
cause  of  the  Sandinistas."  Arafat  re- 
plied. "The  links  between  us  are  not 
new.  Your  comrades  did  not  come  to 
our  country  Just  to  train,  but  also  to 
fight."  Remember  Patricio  Arguello. 

The  PLO  loaned  the  Sandinistas  $12 
million  after  the  revolution.  They 
signed  a  govemment-to-govemment 
agreement  with  the  Sandinistas.  They 
opened  an  embassy  in  Manag^ia.  with 
a  staff  of  70.  Only  in  Havana  and  Ma- 
nagua in  all  of  Central  and  South 
America  is  the  chief  PLO  represenU- 
tlve  treated  as  an  ambassador.  Most 
recently,  the  PLO  appears  to  have 
been  the  conduit  for  the  visit  of  the 
Iranian  Prime  Minister  to  Nicaragua. 

The  Sandinistas  have  been  good  to 
the  PLO  as  welL  In  1984.  they  hosted 
the  Latin  American  preparatory  meet- 
ing for  the  International  Conference 
on  the  Question  of  Palestine,  a  U.N. 
sponsored.  anti-Israel  meeting  held  in 
Geneva  in  September.  The  Sandinistas 
were  cosponsors  of  three  blatantly 
anti-Israel  resolutions  at  the  Madrid 
conference  on  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 
They  sided  with  Iran  In  attempting  to 
have  Israel's  credentials  denied  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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The  small  Jewish  community  of 
Nicaragua  now  reddea  in  exile.  The 
demise  of  the  Jewish  community  is  a 
symbol  of  our  concerns  in  Central 
America.  The  haraasment  of  an  entire 
religious  community,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  a  deplorable  violation  of 
human  rights.  By  their  own  admission 
the  Sandinistas  leadentfilp  is  Mandst- 
Leninist  Despite  their  propaganda  it 
is  clear  that  they  are  determined  to 
export  Communist  revolution  to  other 
Central  American  countries.  Their 
allies  are  the  Soviet  Union.  Libya. 
Cuba,  and  the  PLO. 

The  brave  freedom  fia^ters  opposing 
the  qf^nH<"'«*^"  are  fighting  Just  as 
much  for  freedom  and  human  rights 
as  the  Afghan  rebels.  We  must  help 
them  for  the  right  of  their  cause  and 
for  our  national  security. 

One  survivor  of  the  Holocaust 
summed  up  this  black  marii  In  history 
by  stating  that  "Auschwitz  is  a  monu- 
ment to  indifference."  Don't  let  Nica- 
ragua and  El  Salvador  and  the  other 
Central  American  countries  be  the 
next  monument  to  indifference. 


any  question  they  want  to  about  the 
qieclal  election,  to  ask  directly  any 
question  they  have  about  what  hap- 
pened out  there  and  what  is  h^>pen- 
Ingnow. 

The  fact  is  if  you  count  all  the  votes 
Mr.  Mclntyre  won.  If  you  have  a  very 
careful  recount  and  you  discard  some 
votes,  Mr.  Mclntyre  won.  There  is  no 
evidoace  under  any  drcumstanoe. 
except  by  deliberately  setting  up 
fraud,  that  Mr.  MoCloskey  can  win. 

So  the  reality  Is  that  for  2  months 
the  people  of  the  eighth  district  have 
not  had  a  Representative  because  of 
some  Members  on  the  Democratic  side 
who  then  are  willing  to  involve  in  not 
exactly  explaining  the  entire  case. 

I  invite  every  Democrat  to  meet  tom- 
morrow  afternoon,  from  2  to  4.  with 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana  to  ask 
him  any  questions  they  want  to  and  to 
learn  the  facts  of  this  case  instead  of 
their  leadership's  version  of  those 
facts. 


INDIANA  ELECTION  LAW 
(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mintue  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i«marks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  a  rather  interesting  day  for 
the  Republicans  in  this  particular 
body  and  Republicans  in  the  house  in 

The  Republicans  in  this  particular 
body  are  afraid  to  count  votes  in  par- 
ticular elections  and  the  Republicans 
In  Indiana  are  not.  Yesterday  the  Indi- 
ana Republicans  voted,  in  a  body  that 
has  61  Republicans  and  39  Democrats, 
by  a  vote  of  90  to  6  to  pass  H.R.  1617. 
The  biU  would  say  that  in  all  recounts 
in  Indiana,  absence  of  fraud,  that  all 
votes  should  be  counted  if  you  can  de- 
termine the  voter  intent.  That  you 
should  not  play  aroimd  with  little  ini- 
tials here  or  there  to  deny  voters  the 
right  to  have  their  votes  counted. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me.  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  should  take  some  lessons  from 
their  colleagues  in  Indiana.  Let's  count 
all  the  votes. 


INVITATION  TO  MEET  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  OP  INDI- 
ANA 

(Bdr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  amount  of  sys- 
tematic disinformation  on  the  part  of 
some  people.  I  would  like  to  invite 
every  Democrat  in  the  House  to  meet 
tomorrow  afternoon  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  from  Indiana  to  ask  him 


EXTREME  NATIONALISM  CAN  BE 
A  DANGEROUS  THING 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  BSr. 
^)eaker.  extreme  nationalism,  espe- 
cially when  pointed  at  a  particular 
race,  is  a  very  dangerous  thing. 

I  grew  up  in  a  small  farming  town  in 
eastern  Washington  State  and  just 
about  everybody  in  that  town  was  of 
first  or  second  generation  German 
stock.  Loyal  Americans. 

In  1942  none  of  the  local  Americans 
of  <3erman  ancestry  were  sent  to  de- 
tention camps  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  U  and  of  course  they 
should  not  have  been.  They  were  very 
loyal  to  the  United  States.  But  in  the 
same  State  of  Washington  14,500  loyal 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  were 
sent  to  internment  camps. 

Extreme  nationalism  when  pointed 
at  people  of  a  different  race  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  thing.  We  ought  to 
think  about  that  very  much  in  this 
country  today  when  frankly  I  see  some 
elements  of  that  again  happening. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
SATELLITE  OUTPATIENT 

CLINIC 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration satellite  outpatient  clinic  in 
southern  New  Jersey. 

For  many  years  now.  the  VA  has 
been  aware  of  the  vital  need  to  estab- 
lish such  a  facility  to  serve  the  nearly 


1  million  veterans  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Several  tvqmiaches  to  solving 
the  de^erate  need  for  additional 
health  care  facilities  have  been  sug- 
gested by  me  and  other*  but  none  to 
date  have  been  implemented.  I  have 
worked  on  this  coaetv^  tot  over  3 
years. 

Veterans  in  the  southern  regions  of 
New  Jersey  currmtly  must  travel 
either  to  the  Philadelphia  VA  hoqiltal 
or  to  the  Wilmington.  DE.  hospitaL 
Veterans  living  in  southern  New 
Jersey  often  have  serious  difficulties 
gaining  access  to  VA  medical  facilities. 
Of  the  two  VA  medical  centers  in  the 
State,  both  are  located  in  northern 
New  Jersey  and  only  one— East 
Onmge— now  has  an  operating  surgi- 
cal unit. 

Mr.  I^Teaker.  past  studies  have 
shown  that  only  0.7  beds  exist  per 
1.000  veterans.  When  compared  with  a 
nationwide  average  of  3.2  beds  per 
1.000  veterans,  the  need  to  expand 
health  care  services  for  New  Jersey 
veterans  is  painfully  ^parent. 

The  VA's  own  planners  in  Medical 
District  rv,  which  includes  some  61 
counties  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  have  con- 
firmed the  dire  need  to  establish  an 
outpatient  clinic  in  the  southern  or 
central  region  of  the  State.  The  mini- 
mum threshold  required  by  the  VA  to 
establish  a  satellite  outpatient  clinic  is 
15,000  service-connected  visits  per 
year.  In  Ocean  <:k>unty  alone.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  VA  estimates  that  a  sat- 
ellite outpatient  clinic  would  receive 
52.000  visits  by  service-connected  vet- 
erans per  year.  That  Is  more  than 
three  times  the  minimiim  number  of 
visits  the  VA  has  determined  Justifies 
the  establishment  of  a  satellite  outpa- 
tient clinic. 

The  only  other  outpatient  facility  in 
New  Jersey,  located  in  Newark,  is  ex- 
tremely busy  and  has  been  plagued 
with  staffing  shortages  and  equipment 
breakdowns.  Even  if  the  Iiuuxessibillty 
of  this  clinic  to  veterans  in  the  south- 
em  region  of  the  State  were  not  a 
factor,  the  inability  of  this  clinic  to 
handle  the  demand  for  its  services 
alone  would  merit  the  establishment 
of  a  new  outpatient  clinic. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  recent  VA  study,  "Caring 
for  the  Older  Veteran."  This  study 
predicted  that  by  1990,  7.2  million  vet- 
erans will  be  over  65.  doubling  the 
total  for  1980.  These  veterans  will  all 
be  eligible  for  free  medical  care  from 
the  VA.  a  privilege  they  have  rightful- 
ly earned  by  their  service  to  this 
Nation.  If  we  are  unable  to  meet  the 
cturent  health  needs  of  the  nearly  1 
million  veterans  in  New  Jersey,  how 
will  we  deal  with  an  even  greater 
number  of  eligible  veterans  10  or  15 
years  down  the  road? 
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In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  de- 
mocnphlc  penpectlve.  the  elderly 
poimlation  In  New  Jeraey  is  growing  at 
a  tremendoua  rate.  The  introduction 
of  casino  gambling  into  Atlantic  City 
and  a  number  of  other  factors  have 
led  to  a  migration  of  older  Americans 
to  the  State. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  in 
an  effort  to  not  only  meet  the  current 
unmet  demand,  but  also  to  prepare  for 
the  future.  The  dollars  we  spend  to  es- 
tablish a  clinic  this  year  will  provide 
valuable  health  care  to  a  most  distin- 
guished group  of  Americans,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 
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LET  JUSTICE  BE  DONE:  SEAT 
RICK  McINTYRE 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Blr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  was  not  one  of  the 
prouder  Interludes  in  this  great  Cham- 
ber. There  was  much  sanctimonious 
posturing  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  the  word  "unfairness"  was 
ricocheting  around  this  Hall  like  a 
hockey  puck.  People  who  live  in  glass 
houses,  et  cetera. 

If  the  majority  of  Americans  had 
easy  access  to  the  congressional  maps 
of  my  great  State  of  California  they 
would  be  appalled  at  the  imf  aimess  of 
the  reapportionment.  Even  though 
the  Republican  Party  won  the  majori- 
ty of  congressional  votes  in  aggregate, 
that  is  when  you  put  the  45  seats  to- 
gether, our  delegation  here  is  still  27 
Democrats  to  18  Republicans.  Unfair 
in  the  extreme.  I  would  not  have  been 
the  only  one  to  have  tinned  those 
numbers  around  ever  so  slightly,  from 
17  Republicans  to  18  Republicans,  had 
I  not  been  a  former  Member  able  to 
overcome  part  of  the  half-million- 
dollar  advantage  built  into  the  incum- 
bency of  every  Member. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  Justice  be 
done.  Seat  Rick  Mclntyre.  Return 
some  dignity  to  this  Chamber.  Let  the 
House  Administration  Committee 
meet  on  any  alleged  irregularities  in 
Indiana  after  the  twice  certified 
winner  has  been  seated.  The  Indiana 
election  that  signed  off  on  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre's  election  was  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission, with  more  Democrats  on  it 
than  Republicans. 

You  In  the  majority  have  made  this 
fine,  young  Congressman-elect  Mr. 
Mclntyre  famous  before  he  has  even 
taken  his  seat  here.  Prepare  your- 
selves to  see  something  very  special  in 
service  from  this  fine  American  after 
he  Is  allowed  to  take  his  seat  among  us 
and  Justice  is  finally  done. 


A  BIO  SPENDER 

(Mr.XUNOREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  lUs 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
times,  when  people  take  the  well,  it  Is 
very  interesting  to  see  their  Intetpre- 
Ution  of  the  facts  or  the  world  as  they 
beUeve  it  to  be. 

Just  a  minute  ago  we  were  treated  to 
the  expressions  of  the  deputy  whip. 
Mr.  ALBXAinm  of  Ai^ansas.  blaming 
all  of  the  farm  problems  on  this  Presi- 
dent. Why?  Because  he  aUegedly  al- 
lowed the  deficit  to  get  so  big.  there- 
fore pushing  interest  rates  up. 

So  I  happened  to  take  a  look  at  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  rating  of 
Members  of  Ccmgress  voting  on  every 
single  spending  measure  in  the  House 
last  year.  And  wouldn't  you  know  It. 
the  deputy  whip  on  the  Democratic 
side  Is  listed  as  one  of  the  biggest 
spenders  in  the  House,  with  a  bigger 
average,  a  worse  average,  than  the  rest 
of  the  Democratic  leadership. 

Now.  it  is  one  thing  to  be  sitting 
here  and  blaming  the  President,  but  to 
come  forward  and  blame  the  President 
when  you  have  one  of  the  worst 
records  in  the  House.  If  we  are  going 
to  help  the  farmers,  let  us  get  on  with 
it.  Let  us  do  it  on  a  nonpartisan  basis, 
let  us  not  throw  brickbats  at  the  Presi- 
dent to  try  to  show  that  we  are  more 
macho  in  saving  money  when  in  fact 
we  have  not  done  a  very  good  Job  at 
alL 


SUPPLEMENTARY       AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN       UNITED       STATES 

AND  ITALY  ON  SOCIAL  SECURI- 

TY— BiESSAOE        FROM        THE 

PRESIDENT    OP    THE    UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  W-       ) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

MuKTHA)  laid  before  the  House  the 

following  message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 

and,  together  with  the  accompanying 

papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday.  Idarch  5. 
1985.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  CHiair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  niles  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  both  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


STATUE        OF        LIBERTY-ELLIS 
ISLAND  COMMEMORATIVE 

COIN  ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suwend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (HJl.  47)  to  provide  for  the 
mtnting  of  coins  in  commemoration  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of  liber- 
ty, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.47 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
RepreaentoHves  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed. 

SBOBXnTLS 

SacnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  a*  the 
"Statue  of  Uberty-EUU  laland  CommemorA- 
Uve  Coin  Act". 

con  spscincATioin 

Ssc  2.  (sXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  Issue  not  more  than 
500,000  five  dollar  ooIim  which  thsU  welsh 
8.M9  gnuns.  have  a  diameter  of  O.SM 
inches,  and  ihall  cMitaIn  00  percent  gold 
and  10  percent  alloy. 

(3)  The  deslsn  of  such  five  dollar  coins 
^^all  be  emblematic  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Statue  of  liberty.  On  each  such  five  dollar 
coin  there  shall  be  a  deslcnatlon  of  the 
value  of  the  coin,  an  Inscription  of  the  year 
"1986",  and  Inicriptions  of  the  words  "Liber- 
ty". "In  Ood  We  Trust".  "United  Stotes  of 
America",  and  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  not  more 
than  ten  million  one  dollar  coins  which 
■haU  welsh  36.71  grams,  have  a  diameter  of 
1.500  Inches,  and  shall  contain  90  percent 
silver  and  10  percent  copper. 

(3)  The  design  of  such  dollar  coins  shall 
be  emblematic  of  the  use  of  EaUs  Island  as  a 
gateway  for  immigrants  to  America.  On 
each  such  dollar  coin  there  shall  be  a  desig- 
nation of  the  value  of  the  coin,  an  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  year  "1966".  and  Inscriptions  of 
the  words  "Uberty",  "In  God  We  Trust", 
"United  SUtes  of  America",  and  "E  Pluri- 
bus Untmi". 

(cXl)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  not  more 
than  twenty-five  million  haU  dollar  coins 
which  shaU  weigh  11.34  grams,  have  a  diam- 
eter of  1.305  Inches,  and  shaU  be  minted  to 
the  specifications  for  half  dollar  coins  con- 
tained in  section  5113(b)  of  Utle  31.  United 
States  Code. 

(3)  The  design  of  such  half  dollar  coins 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  contributions  of 
Immigrants  to  America.  On  each  such  half 
dollar  coin  there  shall  be  a  designation  of 
the  value  of  the  coin,  an  Inscription  of  the 
year  "1086",  and  inscriptions  of  the  wmds 
"Uberty".  "In  Ood  We  Trust".  "United 
States  of  America",  and  "E  Pluribus 
Unum". 

(d)  The  coins  Issued  under  this  Act  shall 
be  legal  tender  as  provided  In  section  5103 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

sooacn  or  buuioh 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain 
sliver  for  the  coins  minted  under  this  Act 
from  stoclu  of  sUver  held  by  the  Secretary 
or  from  any  other  federally  owned  stocks  of 
silver. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  gold  for  the 
coins  minted  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  under  existing 
law. 
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4.  The  rtralm  for  emch  coin  author- 
iBsd  by  this  Act  shall  be  sdected  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  consultation  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Statute  of  Uberty-Kllis  Islsnd  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  and  the  c:halrman  of  the  Com- 
mlasloo  of  Fine  Arts. 

aSLBOTTHBCODn 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vtsion  of  law,  the  coins  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  face  value,  plus  the  cost  of  de- 
signing and  Issuing  such  ootaw  (Including 
labor,  matiTrials.  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  bulk  sales  at 
a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the  lower 
cost  of  such  sales. 

(c>  The  Secretary  shall  accept  prepaid 
orders  for  the  coins  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
such  coins.  Sales  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  at  a  reaaonaUe  discount  to  reflect  the 
benefit  of  repajrment 

(d)  All  sales  shall  Include  a  surcharge  of 
$35  per  coin  for  the  five  dollar  coins,  $7  per 
coin  for  the  one  doUsr  coins,  and  $3  per  coin 
for  the  half  dollar  coins. 

ISSUAHCX  or  THB  COWS 

Ssc  6.  (a)  The  gold  coins  authorised  by 
this  Act  shall  be  issued  in  uncirculated  and 
proof  qualltlea  and  shall  be  struck  at  no 
more  than  one  facility  of  the  United  States 
Mint. 

(b)  The  one  dollar  and  half  dollar  coins 
authorised  under  this  Act  may  be  Issued  in 
uncirculated  and  proof  qualities,  except 
that  not  more  than  one  facility  of  the 
United  States  Mint  may  be  used  to  strike 
any  particular  combination  of  denomination 
and  quality. 

(c)  NotwlthstaiuUng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  Issue  the  coins 
minted  imder  this  Act  beginning  October  1, 
1985. 

(d)  No  coins  shall  be  minted  tinder  this 
Act  after  December  31, 1986. 

dsmsAL  WAivsB  OP  rBocuaxxKirr 

RnZULATIORS 

Ssc.  7.  No  provision  of  law  governing  pro- 
curement or  public  contracts  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  procur«nent  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  person  entering  Into  a  con- 
tract under  the  authority  of  this  Act  from 
complying  with  any  law  relating  to  equal 
employment  opportimlty. 

DisTKiBunoH  or  sanctuaaa 

Sac.  8.  All  surcharges  which  are  received 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  sale  of  coins 
issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  promptly  paid 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Statue  of  Uberty- 
Ellls  Island  Foundation.  Inc.  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Foundation"). 
Such  amounts  shall  be  used  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  Statue  of  liberty  and  the  fa- 
cilities used  for  immigration  at  Ellis  Island 
and  to  establish  an  endowment  in  an 
amount  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Founda- 
tion. In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  ensure  the  continued 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  these  monu- 
ments. 

AUDITS 

Ssc.  9.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  the  right  to  examine  such  books, 
records,  documents,  and  other  data  of  the 
Foundation  as  may  be  related  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  amounts  paid,  and  the  manage- 
ment and  expenditures  of  the  endowment 
establish,  under  section  8. 
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Sac.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law— 

(1)  aU  Mwnimt*  received  from  the  sale  of 
coins  issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  deposit- 
ed In  the  ooinsge  profit  fund: 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  amounts 
authorised  under  this  Act  from  the  coinage 
profit  fund;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  diarge  the  oolnage 
l»of It  fund  with  all  expenditures  under  this 
Act 

miAMCIAL  ASSUXAVCn 

Ssc  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  take  all  ac- 
tions necesnry  to  ensure  that  the  Issuance 
of  the  oolns  authorised  by  this  Act  shall 
result  In  no  net  cost  to  the  United  States 
Oovnnment. 

(b)  No  coin  shall  be  issued  under  this  Act 
unlev  the  Secretary  has  received— 

(1)  full  payment  therefor 

(3)  security  satlsfsctory  to  the  Secretary 
to  Indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment; or 

(3)  a  guarantee  of  full  payment  satlsfsc- 
tory to  the  Secretary  from  a  depository  In- 
stitution wliose  deposiU  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
raUon.  or  the  Nattaial  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration Board. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HILER.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnnf- 
no]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HnxB]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AifHUMZio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  47  authorizes  the 
minting  of  coins  in  commemoration  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of  liberty 
in  1986.  These  coins  wiU  be  sold  to  the 
public  and  the  profits  will  be  used  to 
help  pay  for  the  restoration  of  the 
statue  and  Ellis  Island. 

America  is  a  nation  with  a  rich 
ethnic  diversity.  We  are  comprised  of 
himdreds  of  small  (immunities  and 
cultures  each  unique  with  its  own  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  national  origin. 
Our  customs  may  vary  but  we  share 
common  values:  a  deep  love  of  free- 
dom, a  keen  sense  of  Justice,  and  a  pas- 
sionate regard  for  liberty. 

The  Statue  of  liberty  stands  as  the 
most  widely  recognized  ssrmbol  of 
America's  promise.  In  its  99  years  it 
has  beckoned  and  welcomed  countless 
millions  of  immigrants  to  our  shores. 

Less  than  six-tenths  of  a  mile  from 
the  Lady  liberty  lies  Ellis  Island,  the 
gateway  to  America  for  17  million  im- 
migrants. Over  100  million  Americans, 
nearly  40  percent  of  our  population, 
are  descended  from  those  who  passed 


through  the  immigration  station  on 
Ellis  Island. 

Ellis  Island  is  the  symbol  of  the 
American  immigration  experioioe. 
Many  older  Americans  still  remember 
the  long  climb  up  the  stairs  to  the 
great  hall  and  the  vast  expanses  of  its 
vaulted  spaces.  If  liberty  lifted  her 
lamp  beside  the  golden  door,  as  Emma 
Laaarus  wrote,  then  Ellis  Island  was 
the  golden  door. 

Today  tbeae  monuments  to  our 
treasured  values  and  the  rich  diversity 
of  our  people  are  in  dire  need  of 
repair.  The  statue's  framewoik  is 
being  reinforced  and  much  of  the  sup- 
port for  the  skin  is  being  repaired.  The 
torch  has  been  taken  down  and  a  new 
one.  being  buflt  exactly  like  the  origi- 
nal, will  be  installed.  In  the  end.  the 
statue  wOl  be  as  good  as  new. 

Ellis  Island  is  in  equal  need  of 
repair.  Its  great  hall  is  now  silent  and 
empty  and  its  walls  are  cracked  and 
crumbling.  The  elements  and  vandals 
have  combined  to  take  their  tolL  The 
Statue  of  liberty-Ellis  Island  Founda- 
tion has  begun  a  $230  million  repalr 
job.  To  date  it  has  raised  $143  mllUon 
in  pledges.  The  sale  of  commemorative 
coins  will  raise  $137.5  million  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  but  more 
than  that  the  three  coins  will  com- 
memorate the  values  that  the  statue 
and  Ellis  Island  represent. 

All  three  coins  will  carry  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Statue  of  liberty.  The  $5 
gold  <»in  will  commemorate  the  cm- 
tennial  of  the  Statue  of  liberty  in 
1986.  One  side  of  the  silver  dollar  will 
be  emblematic  of  the  use  of  EHlis 
Island  as  the  gateway  for  immigrants 
to  America.  One  side  of  the  half  dollar 
wiU  honor  the  rich  contributions  of 
the  immigrants  to  America. 

The  coins  will  be  sold  directly  to  the 
public  by  the  U.S.  Mint  and  will  also 
be  available  through  post  offices, 
many  coin  dealers,  and  federally  in- 
sured financial  institutions.  There  will 
be  discounts  for  bulk  purchases  and 
for  those  who  place  orders  before  the 
<x>ins  are  issued. 

H.R.  47  requires  that  there  be  no  net 
costS»  the  Government  from  the  sale 
of  the  coins.  In  fact,  the  sale  will  gm- 
erate  up  to  $64  million  in  profits  to 
the  Federal  Government  f ttmi  the  sale 
of  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the 
coins  and  an  additional  $25  million  in 
seigniorage. 

In  the  end.  the  Statue  of  liberty 
and  Ellis  Island  will  stand  as  testi- 
ments  to  the  history  and  success  of 
the  American  story.  The  sale  of  these 
coins  will  help  preserve  these  precious 
monuments,  but  they  also  will  serve  to 
conunemorate  the  welcome  that 
shines  from  the  statues'  uplifted 
beacon  and  the  hope  and  promise  that 
it  represents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HilbiI. 
on  ^uatiiming  thc  minority  leadership 
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on  the  Coinace  Committee,  for  his 
outstanding  effort  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation  and  for  the  tremendous 
contribution  that  I  have  received  from 
the  minority  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  his  legisla- 
tion be  passed,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  47. 
the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island 
Commemorative  Coin  Act.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  a  cosponsor  on  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

I  also  want  to  praise  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Aimxmzio.  for  demcmstrating  his 
leadership  on  this  issue  Just  as  he  did 
with  the  proposal  for  minting  the 
Olympic  coins.  Both  are  excellent 
ideas  which  benefit  very  worthwhile 


UMI 


We  are  all  aware  that  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  Is  in  dire  need  of  repair.  We 
*i«n  know  that  the  historic  facilities 
on  unitit  Island  require  extensive  resto- 
ration woi^  The  repair  work  on  these 
two  monuments  Is  estimated  to  cost 
nearly  $260  million.  This  proposal  to 
mint  commemorative  coins  wiU  raise 
nearly  $137.5  million  for  these  crucial 
efforts— at  no  cost  to  the  Government 

Citisens  from  grammar  school  chil- 
dren to  industrial  giants  are  contribut- 
ing their  pennies  and  dollars  for  the 
cause.  The  sale  of  the  three  com- 
memorative coins  authorized  by  HH. 
47  will  further  enable  the  American 
public  to  personally  support  this  his- 
toric restoration  effort  through  their 
own  contributions.  At  the  same  time, 
our  citizens  will  be  investing  in  a  sym- 
bolic recommitment  to  the  precious 
American  values  of  freedom.  Justice, 
and  opportunity. 

Families  through  the  ages  are  sure 
to  treasure  the  gold  coins  commemo- 
rathig  the  Statue  of  Liberty's  centen- 
nial, the  silver  dollars  memorializing 
Ellis  Island,  and  the  half  dollars  hon- 
oring the  contributions  of  America's 
immigrants.  I'm  certain  that  many 
people  will  look  forward  to  obtaining 
their  own  set  of  coins,  not  only  as  a 
momento  of  an  historic  event  but  as  a 
sound  financial  investment. 

As  the  Congressman  from  New  Jer- 
sey's 14th  Congressional  District,  I 
have  a  special  attachment  to  Bis.  Lib- 
erty. With  the  statue's  presence  on 
our  New  Jersey  waterfront.  Lady  Lib- 
erty became  a  commanding  part  of  my 
everyday  life.  Today,  Liberty  State 
Park  in  my  district  offers  an  unparal- 
leled vista  of  the  Fair  Lady  in  the 
harbor.  The  view  from  this  urban  park 
presents  a  moving  and  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  world's  most  shining 
beacon  of  hope  and  the  Island  gateway 
through  which  millions  of  America's 
immigrants  passed. 

Today,  descendants  of  over  100  dif- 
ferent nationalities  continue  to  live  in 
Hudson  County,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
statue's  uplifted  torch.  The  Lady's  sil- 


houette is  a  daily  reminder  to  my  con- 
stituents of  the  values  for  which 
America  stands:  Love  of  family  and 
counU7.  hard  work,  and  a  tradition  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Liberty  Island  and  Ellis  Island 
belong  to  all  Americans  and  title  to 
the  land  is  technically  held  by  the 
FMeral  Oovemment.  Nevertheless,  we 
in  New  Jersey  strongly  believe  that 
both  isluids,  being  well  within  New 
Jersey's  territorial  waters,  do  in  fact 
belong  to  the  sovereign  State  of  New 
Jersey.  As  a  result,  residents  of  the 
Garden  State  take  special  pride  in 
these  mighty  symbols  of  Justice  and 
opportunity. 

As  Emma  Lazarus  so  eloquently 
wrote: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yeamlns  to  breathe  free  .  .  . 

May  these  words  never  fade  from 
our  memories.  And  when  the  statue's 
restoration  is  complete,  may  it  always 
stand  as  a  beacon  of  the  principles  for 
which  our  proud  Nation  stands. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  Innovative 
fimdraising  proposal.  We  must  do  all 
we  can  to  save  these  two  lasting  me- 
morials to  liberty  and  our  proud  immi- 
grant heritage.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  today  in  voting  for  HJl.  47's 
prompt  passage.* 
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Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
Chairman  Amnnizio  in  support  of 
HJl.  47.  the  Statue  of  Ltberty-Ellis 
Island  Commemorative  Coin  Act.  The 
tremendous  success  of  the  recent 
Olympic  Coin  Program  demonstrates 
Just  how  valuable  such  programs  can 
be  as  a  tool  for  funding  worthwhile 
projects.  Perhaps  the  most  outstand- 
ing feature  of  these  Government-spon- 
sored coin  programs  is  that  they  do 
not  require  a  nickel  from  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The  restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty and  the  renovation  of  Ellis  Island 
are  particularly  worthy  projects.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  has  long  been  a 
symbol  of  the  fundamental  principle 
that  has  made  this  country  great:  The 
freedom  of  the  individual.  Just  as  we 
do  not  want  this  doctrine  on  which 
our  strength  as  a  nation  rests  to  decay 
and  disappear,  so  we  do  not  want  to 
see  our  symbol  of  liberty  crumble  and 
fade  away.  The  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis 
Island  Commemorative  Coin  Act  will 
help  to  insure  that  this  does  not 
happen. 

The  administration  also  appreciates 
the  important  goals  to  which  H.R.  47 
is  directed,  and  supports  the  adoption 
of  this  legislation.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment, however,  has  expressed 
some  concern  about  the  risk  to  the 
American  taxpayer  posed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  underwriting  of 
coin  programs.  Treasury  proposes  that 
Congress  examine  ways  in  which  the 


private  sector  might  underwrite  the 
cost  of  these  programs,  thereby  insur- 
ing the  taxpayer  dollars  are  fully  pro- 
tected. 

Do  we  attempt  in  legislation  to 
insure  that  there  be  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. Section  11  states: 

The  Secretary  ahaU  take  aU  actlona  oeces- 
■ary  to  insure  that  the  Issuance  of  the  coliu 
authorised  by  this  Act  shall  result  In  no  net 
oast  to  the  United  States  government. 

I  recognize  that  past  commemorative 
coin  projects  have  not  cost  the  taxpay- 
er a  cent,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  the 
Treasury  will  incur  losses  from  any 
future  programs.  The  Olympic  Coin 
Program  was.  of  course,  a  great  suc- 
cess. I  fully  expect  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty-Ellis Island  Coin  Program  to  be  Just 
as  successful.  However.  I  do  believe 
that  TreasiuT's  concern  about  the 
extent  of  involvement  in  this  type  of 
program  should  continue  to  be  evalu- 
ated so  as  to  protect  the  taxpayer  to 
the  mi^Timiim  extent  possible. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Chairman  Aii- 
mmzio,  for  the  tremendous  Job  that 
he  has  done  at  pushing  this  worth- 
while project.  We  anticipate  speedy 
resolution  of  this  issue  in  the  other 
body,  and  look  forward  to  the  flow  of 
money  into  the  Statue  of  Uberty-ElUs 
Island  project  so  that  we  restore  these 
tronendous  sjmiibols  of  American 
strength  and  vitality  and  freedom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
Commemorative  Coin  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wrux]  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  HiLOt.  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  Sub- 
committee [Bfr.  Amnmzio]  has  noted, 
is  handling  his  first  bill  on  the  House 
floor  today  in  his  new  capacity  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee. Tou  are  working  with  a 
great  chairman.  Mr.  Hilkr.  I  know  you 
will  enjoy  yoiu*  new  role  as  I  did  mine 
when  I  was  the  ranking  Republican  on 
that  subcommittee,  and  that  you  will 
do  a  very  good  Job  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Chairman 
Amnmzio  for  his  efforts  to  bring  this 
biU  to  the  House  floor  today  to  estab- 
lish a  commemorative  coin  program  to 
help  fund  the  restoration  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island,  an 
immigration  facility  which  has  a  long, 
and  of  course,  a  very  significant  histo- 
ry. 

No  one  here  today  would  dispute  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  worthwhile  project. 
For  many  years  now,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  has  stood  as  a  beacon  of  free- 
dom of  individual  liberty  welcoming 
those  who  seek  refuge  from  tyranny 
and  injustice,  and  reminding  us  all  of 


the  ideals  upon  which  this  country 
rests. 

We  certainly  want  to  do  what  we  can 
to  preserve  this  very  important  nation- 
al and  international  symbol  of  free- 
dom. At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Hmn  has 
raised  an  Interesting  question  about 
the  establishment  of  this  commemora- 
tive coin  program,  and  it  raises  an  Im- 
portant question  as  to  how  far  we 
should  go  in  the  f utiu«  in  these  fund- 
raising  efforts  as  far  as  the  role  of  the 
T3&.  Treasury  is  concerned. 

We  should  not  forget  that  these  pro- 
grams do  put  taxpayers'  dollars  at 
risk.  There  is  no  assurance  that  coin 
collectors  and  other  Americans  will 
like  the  coins  and  want  to  buy  them. 
Nor  is  there  any  guarantee  that  the 
prices  of  imiuts.  particularly  those  of 
precious  metals,  will  not  fluctuate 
during  the  life  of  the  program,  with 
resultant  additional  costs  to  the  Treas- 
ury. In  other  words,  we  cannot  say 
with  absolute  certainty  that  the  UJS. 
Treasury  will  realize  no  losses  from 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  Coin  Program  al- 
though I  would  say  the  risk  does  not 
appear  to  be  great  and  it  is  worth  it  in 
this  case. 

Treasury  did  express  some  reserva- 
tions about  this  bill  as  a  precedent  of 
its  involvement  in  commemorative 
coin  fund-raising  activities.  I  believe 
that  these  reservations  should  be 
noted.  I  hope  that  in  the  future  we 
will  make  an  effort  to  limit  Federal 
Government  participation  in  coin  pro- 
grams and  try  to  place  activities  of 
this  kind  in  the  hands  of  the  private 
sector  to  the  greatest  extent  ponible. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  will  be  at  any  risk  in  this  par- 
ticular program,  but  I  do  feel  that  we 
want  to  make  it  clear  in  the  future 
that  every  possibility  will  be  explored 
of  adopting  some  mechanism  so  that 
taxpayers'  dollars  will  not  be  at  risk, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  an  effort  to 
"privatize"  coin  fund-raising  activities. 

In  this  case,  there  are  many  other 
people  involved  In  the  whole  program 
across  the  Untied  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  at  the  request  of 
President  Reagan,  has  established  the 
Liberty-Ellis  Island  Centennial  Com- 
mission to  restore  these  monuments, 
and  the  goal  of  restoring  these  monu- 
ments has  been  taken  up  by  school- 
children all  across  the  country,  as  well 
as  by  major  American  corporations 
and  other  members  of  the  private 
sector.  I  hope  that  this  Initiative  and 
the  accompanying  private  sector  ac- 
tions will  encourage  the  participation 
of  the  public  as  a  whole  and  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  E31i8  Island  project  will  go  forward 
with  expediency. 

It  Is  a  wonderful,  worthwhile 
project.  Mr.  Sp^iker,  that  needs  to  be 
complete  and  this  program  will  be 
made  possible  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  H.R.  47.  today.  I  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 


Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PisB]. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  HJl.  47,  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty-Ellis Island  Commemorative  Coin 
Act.  this  bill  has  the  necessary  218  co- 
sponsors  required  for  consideration  of 
commemorative  coin  bills,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  acted  promptly 
to  begin  the  process  of  issuing  com- 
memorative coins  for  the  Statue  of 
Liberty's  centenniaL 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  p*niring  SubOHnmlttee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  Coinage.  Congress- 
man FkAMK  Amniazio.  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  this  initiative  and  his 
prompt  action  in  bringing  HJl.  47  to 
the  floor.  I  know  that  under  his  guid- 
ance, the  Statue  of  Liberty  Commemo- 
rative Coin  Program  wUl  be  even  more 
successful  than  the  Olympic  Coin  Pro- 
gram. The  Olympic  Coin  Program 
raised,  more  than  $70  million  for  the 
Oljmipics  and  in  fact  made  several  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. The  Statue  of  Liberty  coins 
should  appeal  to  a  much  wider  audi- 
ence. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  presented 
to  the  United  Stotes  on  July  4,  1884. 
and  completed  on  EHlis  Island  in  Octo- 
ber 1886.  Ellis  Island  itself  became 
part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument  in  1965.  I  am  certain  that 
most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  represent 
a  part  of  a  family  which  passed 
through  Bails  Island  over  the  past  cen- 
tury. 

Due  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and 
tourism,  the  statue  and  the  Ellis 
Island  facilities  were  found  to  be  in 
need  of  renovation  in  1982.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  general  public  to  the  drive 
to  raise  $230  million  for  the  repairs 
has  been  overwhelmingly  successful 

We  in  Congress  can  make  our  own 
contribution  to  the  renovation,  along 
with  commemorating  the  statue's  cen- 
tennial, by  passing  HJl.  47  today,  the 
legislation  authorizes  the  striking  of 
500,000  $5  gold  coins,  10  million  $1 
silver  coins,  and  25  million  half  dollar 
coins.  These  coins  wiU  be  sold  at  face 
value  plus  the  cost  of  their  design  and 
issuance.  Additional  siuxharges  on  the 
cost  of  the  coins  will  be  utilized  by  the 
Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Founda- 
tion for  restoration  of  the  statue  and 
facilities  at  Ellis  Island.  An  endow- 
ment will  be  established  to  ensure  con- 
tinued maintenance.  The  Commemo- 
rative Coin  Program  will  be  completed 
at  no  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  approving  HJl.  47. 

Mr.  HILER.  Bftr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  [Mr.  Lewis]. 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  sivporting  this  Gold  and 
Silver  Coinage  Program  to  help  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Statue  of  liberty.  This  famous 
symbol  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  most  imiversally  recognized 
throughout  the  world,  perhaps  second 
only  to  the  American  flag.  It  is  very 
important  that  we  do  everything  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
good  health,  and  This  C6mmemorative 
Gold  and  Silver  Coinage  Program  is  an 
excellent  and  well  conceived  way  to 
raise  money  without  any  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  qwnsor 
of  this  legislatkHi.  Mr.  Amnnmo.  for 
drafting  a  bill  along  the  lines  of  the 
very  successful  Olympic  Coin  Program 
that  was  able  to  raise  over  $70  million 
for  our  Olympic  athletes  and  the 
Olympic  organizing  conunlttees.  The 
gentlonan  has  shown  us  that  this 
Congress  can  actually  enact  beneficial 
programs  that  don't  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers anything;  certainly  a  laudable 
achievement.  The  program  to  benefit 
the  Statue  of  liberty  will  most  as- 
suredly be  as  successful  as  the  earlier 
Comm«norative  Coin  Program,  and 
the  extra  funds  to  restore  "The  Lady" 
wiU  make  an  important  contribution. 

I  want  to  say,  also,  that  I  share  the 
gentleman's  opinion  that  the  U.S. 
Mint  is  f ul^  c^jable  of  managing  this 
program  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. Under  the  managonoit  of  Di- 
rector Donna  Pope,  the  U.S.  Mint  has 
proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  best-run 
agmdes  in  our  Government — a  truly 
profitmaking  agency.  It  is  desirable 
and  beneficial  that  this  efficiency  be 
put  to  use  to  help  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty restoration  effort. 
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Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gujiaii]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleague,  and  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnni- 
zio], and  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Fish],  in  support  of  his 
proposed  legislation  to  help  restore 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  cherished  na- 
tional monuments. 

The  Statue  of  liberty-EUls  Island 
Commemorative  Coin  Act,  HJl.  47,  is 
designed  to  raise  money  for  the  much- 
needed  restoration  of  this  beloved 
Lady  of  Freedom  and  her  home  of 
Ellis  Island.  This  legislation  would 
also  serve  to  commemorate  in  a  prefer 
way  these  important  symbols. 

The  sale  of  three  different  com- 
memorate coins,  which  would  be  estab- 
lished through  passage  of  this  legisla- 
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tion.  can  niae  $117  J  million  at  no  cost 
to  the  Oovenunent  This  sum  wUl 
cover  more  than  one-half  of  the  esti- 
mated restoratl<m  of  these  monuments 
at  a  cost  of  $330  million,  and  much  of 
the  other  half  of  the  money  will  crane 
from  private  and  corporate  contribu- 
tions around  the  country. 

A  $S  gold  coin  will  commemorate  the 
centennial  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
1986.  A  sUver-doUar  coin  will  honor 
Ellis  Island  as  a  gateway  for  immi- 
grants to  our  country.  A  half-dollar 
coin  wiU  be  minted  in  behalf  of  the 
contributi<His  to  American  society 
brought  by  the  immigrants. 

It  is  the  hope  and  recommendation 
by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Fish  and  myself 
that  the  gold  coin  will  be  minted  at 
the  UJB.  Bullion  Depository  at  West 
Point.  NT.  The  production  of  these 
500.000  coins  will  provide  much- 
needed  worli  for  this  depository.  Due 
to  an  overproduction  of  pennies  at 
other  mints,  two  out  of  three  penny 
prodiictlon  shifts  had  to  be  shut  down, 
resulting  in  the  temporary  loss  of  25 
employees. 

With  passage  of  this  legislation,  up 
to  50  employees  could  be  added  to  this 
plant  to  aid  in  the  production  of  the 
commemorative  coins.  Thus,  In  honor- 
ing a  traditional  American  symbol, 
this  act  would  also  serve  to  rejuvenate 
the  U.S.  Mint  at  West  Point,  thus  rein- 
forcing the  promise  of  opportunity 
which  the  Statue  of  Liberty  repre- 
sents. 

This  act  is  welcomed  warmly  by 
many  of  my  constituents  who  are  pres- 
ently employed  at  the  West  Point 
Mint. 

Throughout  much  of  history,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  have 
welcomed  immigrants  from  all  nations 
into  our  country.  These  world  re- 
nowned monuments  have  stood  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  our  country  beckoning 
all  peoples  with  a  promise  of  freedom 
and  opportunity.  Today,  more  than  1 
million  Americans  appreciate  this  wel- 
coming message  as  descendants  of  the 
17  million  persons  who  were  greeted 
by  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  they  en- 
tered our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island 
fall  into  further  state  of  disrepair.  To 
do  so  would  almost  serve  as  a  signal  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  our  long- 
cherished  values  of  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity are  no  longer  important  to  us. 

Accordingly,  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to 
Join  us  in  rommemorating  and  pre- 
serving these  monuments  of  our  herit- 
age by  supporting  passage  of  this  mes- 
sage. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Iifr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
ranking  member  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me.  I  want  to  congratulate  him  and 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  for 


their  diligence  and  conscientious  com- 
mitment to  this  legislation. 

Many  laudatory  statements  have 
been  made  in  praise  of  our  subcommit- 
tee chairman— and  rightly  so.  Who 
else  can  get  Lee  lacocca  and  other 
people  of  that  sUture  to  testify  before 
a  suliccMnmittee  on  short  notice? 

I  am  ifleased  to  support  HJl.  47,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  com- 
memorative coin  legislation.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  truly  the  symbol 
of  Freedom  for  all  Americans  and 
indeed  for  freedom-loving  people  ev- 
erywhere. Ellis  Island  was  a  gateway 
through  which  many  of  our  fore- 
bearers  passed  at  the  end  of  a  long 
road  toward  political  and  religious 
freedom  and  also  economic  opportimi- 
ty.  The  legacy  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  Ellis  Island  must  be  preserved  for 
future  generations.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  one  way  to  attain  that 
goaL 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  exten- 
sive private  support  for  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  Restoration  Program.  Howev- 
er, a  boost  is  required  to  insure  that 
the  restoration  program  is  completed 
on  schedule. 

This  legislation  entails  no  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  and  is  carefxilly 
and  responsibly  drafted. 

I  think  one  other  point  has  to  be 
made,  eqiecially  when  we  in  this 
House  are  often  asked.  "Why  are  we 
helping  other  nations  throughout  the 
world?  Why  do  we  give  so  much  of 
ourselves  to  other  nations?"  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  reminder  to  us 
that  other  nations  have  helped  us. 
After  all.  we  got  the  SUtue  of  Liberty 
from  France.  This  statue  Is  a  symbol 
of  our  past,  and  our  future.  A  nation 
must  have  a  sense  of  history.  Oiu-  chil- 
dren must  be  Inculcated,  given  a  sense 
of  history— if  we  are  to  pass  on  our 
heritage  to  our  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  like  we  are  enacting 
today,  I  think  we  are  acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country,  not  only  for 
today  but  also  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 
•  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  47.  the 
Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act.  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  This  important  legislation 
would  authorize  the  U.S.  mint  to  Issue 
commemorative  coins  to  help  raise 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island.  In  addi- 
tion, these  coins  would  commemorate 
the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  the  many  Invaluable  contributions 
Immigrants  have  made  to  America. 

Specifically,  the  bUl  specifies  that  a 
surcharge  be  added  to  the  sale  price  of 
each  coin  which  will  be  paid  to  the 
Statue  of  Uberty-EDlis  Island  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  nation  of  im- 
migrants. Our  rich  cultural  diversity  is 


the  envy  of  the  world.  I  am  the  son  of 
an  Irish  immigrant  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica seeking  a  better  way  of  life.  For  my 
mother  and  father,  and  the  millions  of 
other  proud,  courageous  men  and 
women  who  immigrated 'to  the  United 
States,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  the 
beacon  of  hope  and  the  promise  of 
freedom— Ellis  Island  was  the  door  to 
opportunity.  In  addition,  thousands  of 
tourists  come  to  New  York  each  year 
from  across  the  country  and  around 
the  world  to  see  America's  symbol  of 
liberty,  justice,  and  freedom. 

Today,  these  historic  and  inspiring 
ssmabols  are  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair. 
Restoration  could  cost  as  much  as 
$230  million.  The  sale  of  the  com- 
memorative coins  as  envisioned  under 
H.R.  47  WiU  raise  $137.5  million  for  the 
restoration  efforts  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government.  What  better  way  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  than 
through  the  sale  of  coins  commemo- 
rating the  meaning  of  these  national 
monuments  and  recognizing  the  con- 
tributions immigrants  have  made  to 
our  society. 

I  urge  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  for  this  vitally  important  legis- 

latioiL* 

•  IiCs.  MIKXTLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island 
Commemorative  Coin  Act.  HJl.  47  will 
help  raise  the  fimds  needed  for  the 
restoration  of  these  two  monuments  as 
well  as  commemorating  the  centennial 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  next  year. 

I  think  it  is  only  fitting  that  Con- 
gress demonstrate  its  support  for  the 
efforts  to  restore  these  monuments  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  After  all,  it  is 
Congress  that  represents  the  rich 
ethnic  diversity  that  has  made  Amer- 
ica grow.  In  fact,  my  own  grandmother 
immigrated  from  Poland  with  only 
$16,  a  featherbed  matress,  and  a  prear- 
ranged marriage.  Our  country  is  based 
on  the  contributions  of  people  like  my 
grandmother.  We  cannot  stand  idly  by 
and  let  these  symbols  of  their  contri- 
butions deteriorate.  Rather,  we  must 
preserve  liberty's  "lamp"  and  EDlls  Is- 
land's "golden  door"  so  that  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  will 
be  reminded  of  their  ancestor's  gift  to 
our  country.* 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Am- 
mnrzio]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  47,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  legisla- 
tion justj^ssed^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PACIFIC  SALMON  TREATY  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
SpMker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  biU  (HJl.  1093)  to  give 
effect  to  the  Treaty  Between  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ican and  the  Government  of  Canada 
Concerning  Pacific  Salmon,  signed  at 
Ottawa.  January  28. 1985.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  109S 
Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreet  aaaembled,  Tliat  ttUs 
Act  may  be  dted  sa  the  "Pacific  aalincu 
Treaty  Act  of  IMS". 

sac  1.  DKnNRIONS. 

A*  uaed  In  this  title.  unleH  the  context 
otberwlae  requires,  the  term— 

<a)  "Omimlssion"  means  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Comminion  establlahed  by  the 
Treatr. 

(b)  "enhancement"  means  manmartf  im- 
provements to  natural  habitats,  or  the  ai>- 
pUcation  of  artificial  fish  culture  technolo- 
gy, that  will  lead  to  the  increase  of  salmon 
stocks; 

(c)  "Magnuson  Act"  means  the  Act  enti- 
tled "the  Masniiaon  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act,"  aa  approved  April 
13,  1976,  and  as  later  amended  (16  nJB.C. 
Section  1801  etseq.): 

(d)  "Panel"  means  any  of  the  Panels  es- 
tablished by  the  Treaty: 

(e)  "person"  means  any  individual  (wheth- 
er or  not  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States),  any  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  entity  (whether  or  not  or- 
ganised or  existing  under  the  laws  of  any 
State): 

(f)  "salmon"  means  any  anadromous  spe- 
cies of  the  family  Salmonidae  and  genus 
Oncorhynchus.  commonly  known  as  Pacific 
salmon,  including  but  not  limited  to: 

Popular  names  Sdenttf  Ic  name 

Chinook  or  Klnc  Salmon  Oneortaynehui  tahawyU- 

cha 

Coho  or  Silver  Salmon ....  Oncorbynchua  klnitcb 

Pink      or      Humpback  Oncorhynchua     sorbua- 

Salmon.  cha 

Chum  or  Doc  Sabnon. Oneorfaynehus  keta 

Soekeye  or  Red  Salmon ..  Oncorbynctaua  nerka 

and  shall  also  include  Steelhead  (Salmo 
gairdnerl): 

(g)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(h)  "Treaty"  means  the  Treaty  between 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  Canada 
Concerning  Pacific  Salmon,  signed  at 
Ottawa,  January  38, 1985; 

(i)  "treaty  Indian  tribe"  means  any  of  the 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  tiasin,  Washington  coast  or 


Puget  Sound  areas  having  reserved  fishing 
rights  to  salmon  stocks  subject  to  the 
Treaty  under  treaties  with  the  United 
States  Oovenunent;  and 

(j)  "United  States  Section"  means  the 
four  United  States  Commiarionen  appoint- 
ed by  tbe  President  pursuant  to  this  title, 
sac  1.  UNTRD  sr Ans  sacnoN. 

(a)  CoMMissioiRBs.- The  United  States 
shall  be  represented  on  tbe  Oommiasion  by 
four  United  States  CommlasionerB  who  are 
knowledgeable  or  experienced  oonoeniing 
Padfle  salmon,  to  be  app(rinted  by  and  serve 
at  tbe  irieasure  of  tbe  President.  Of  these, 
one  shall  be  an  official  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  wlio  shall  be  a  nonvoting 
member  of  tbe  United  States  Sectiim;  one 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  shall  be  appointed  from  a  list  of  at  least 
six  qualified  individuals  nominated  by  tbe 
Oovemtv  of  that  State:  one  shall  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  States  of  Oregon,  or  Washing- 
ton and  shall  be  appototed  from  a  list  of  at 
least  six  qualified  Indivkluals  nominated  by 
the  Ooveniors  of  those  States;  and  one  shall 
be  appototed  from  a  list  of  at  least  six  quali- 
fied individuals  nominated  by  the  treaty 
Indian  tribes  of  the  States  of  Idaho.  Oregon 
or  Wasbingttm.  Two  of  tbe  Initial  appoint- 
ments shall  be  for  two-year  terms;  all  other 
appointments  shall  be  for  four-year  terms. 
Each  Commissioner  is  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. Any  individual  appomted  to  fiU  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
any  tenn  of  office  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term.  Unless  otherwise 
aaned.  tbe  chslnnsnship  of  the  United 
States  Section  shall  rotate  annually  among 
all  four  members  with  tbe  order  of  rotation 
determined  by  lot  at  tbe  fbst  meeting. 

(b)  Alxxuiats  CoMmssioiRBS.— Tbe  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shaU  designate  an  Alternate  Commissioner 
for  each  Commissitmer  from  the  respective 
lists  referred  to  in  Section  3(a),  and  may 
itfffigniTT  an  Alternate  Commissioner  for 
the  Federal  Commissioner.  In  the  absence 
of  a  Commissioner,  the  Alternate  Cmnmis- 
sioner  may  exercise  all  functions  of  such 
(Commissioner  at  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission or  of  the  United  States  Section.  Al- 
tenuite  Commissioners  are  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment and  may  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  United  States  Section. 

(c)  SoTTTHxu  Paiol.— Tbe  United  States 
shall  be  represented  on  the  southern  Panel 
by  six  Panel  members,  of  whom— 

(1)  one  shaU  be  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Government,  with  salmon  fishery 
management  re9<»isibility  and  expertise; 

(2)  one  shall  be  an  official  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  with  salmon  fishery  management 
responsibility  and  expertise: 

(3)  one  shall  be  an  official  of  tbe  State  of 
Washington,  with  salmon  fishery  manage- 
ment responsibility  and  expertise: 

(4)  two  shall  be  appointed  from  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  treaty  Indian  tribes  of  individ- 
uals with  salmon  fishery  management  re- 
sponsibility and  expertise:  and 

(5)  one  shall  be  appointed  from  the  com- 
mercial or  recreational  sector  who  is  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  in  the  salmon 
fisheries  for  which  the  southern  Panel  Is  re- 
sponsible. 

(d)  NOKTBXKM  Pahxl.— The  United  States 
shall  be  represented  on  the  northern  Panel 
by  six  Panel  members,  of  whom— 

(1)  one  shall  be  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  with  salmon  fishery 
management  responsibility  and  expertise: 

(2)  one  shall  be  an  official  of  the  SUte  of 
Alaska,  with  salmon  fishery  manasement 
reapoosiblllty  and  expertise; 


(3)  four  shall  be  taidividuals  knowledgea- 
ble and  experienced  in  tbe  salmoo  fisberies 
for  which  the  northern  Panel  Is  responsible. 

(e)  nusaa  Rivsa  Pahkl.— The  United 
States  sbaU  be  represented  on  the  FTaaer 
River  Panel  by  four  Puiel  members,  of 
whom- 

(1)  one  ShaU  be  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  with  salmon  fishery 
management  respooalbiUty  and  eimertise; 

(2)  one  shall  l>e  an  official  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  with  salmon  fishery  manage- 
ment wponslhOlty  and  expertise: 

(3)  one  shall  be  appointed  from  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  treaty  Indian  tribes  of  individ- 
uals with  salmon  fishery  management  re- 
sponsibility and  expertise  for  tbe  fisberies 
for  «bidi  tbe  naaer  River  Panel  is  respon- 
sible: and 

(4)  one  shall  be  appointed  from  the  com- 
mercial sector  of  the  salmfm  fishing  indus- 
try concerned  with  fisheries  for  which  the 
naser  Rivn'  Psnd  is  responsllrte. 

(f)  Pamb.  Arroui  umraa.- Pmel  members 
described  in  subsections  (cX2>.  (cXS).  (dX3), 
and  (eX2)  ahaU  be  appointed  by  tbe  Oover- 
nor  of  the  applicable  State.  Panel  members 
described  in  subsections  (cX4>  and  (eX3) 
shall  be  appomted  by  tbe  Secretary  oi  the 
Interior  from  lists  of  nominaUoos  provided 
by  the  appropriate  treaty  Indian  tribes.  All 
otber  Panel  membeis  staaD  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary:  Provided,  Tbat  at  least  one 
member  of  the  nortbem  Fsnd  AmB  be  a 
voting  memiier  of  the  North  Padfle  FIsbery 
Management  Council,  at  least  one  member 
of  the  aouthem  Pud  shall  be  a  voting 
member  of  tbe  Pacific  Flsben'  Management 
Council:  and  the  Panel  meiiibeis  deaerlbed 
in  subsections  (cXS).  (dXS).  and  (eX4)  sbaQ 
be  appointed  from  lists  of  nominations  pro- 
vided by  the  Ooveraors  of  the  apidlcable 
States.  The  appomting  autb(»tties  listed 
above  may  also  designate  an  alternate  Fand 
member,  meeting  the  same  qualifications 
and  liaving  the  same  term  of  office,  to  serv- 
ice in  the  absence  of  a  Panel  membo-  ap- 
pomted under  this  subsection.  Panel  mem- 
bers and  alternate  Panel  members,  other 
than  tbe  southern  Panel  member  deaeribed 
in  sulisectlon  (cXS).  shaU  serve  four-year 
t«ms;  except  thst  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  designate  one-half  of  tbe  initial  ap- 
pointments to  eadi  Panel  as  serving  two- 
year  terms.  Tbe  aouthem  Panel  member  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (cX8)  and  the  corre- 
spooding  alternate  shall  each  l>e  appomted 
for  one-year  terms:  the  first  sudh  member 
shall  be  appointed  from  the  commercial 
sector  and  an  alternate  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  recreational  sector,  with  the  alter- 
nate succeeding  to  the  member  position  to 
the  subsequent  year,  thereafter  the  member 
and  alternate  positions  shaU  rotate  between 
the  commercial  and  rccteatioaal  aectora  on 
an  annual  basis.  Any  individusl  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  iHlor  to  tbe  expira- 
tion of  any  term  of  office  shall  be  appomted 
for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  Fand  mem- 
bers and  alternates  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment and  may  attend  all  meeHngs  of 
tbe  relevant  United  States  Panel  SecUoo. 

(g)  VoTHK  RaqunBons.— (1)  Tbe 
United  States  Section  SbaU  operate  with  the 
objective  of  attaining  consensus  decisions  m 
the  development  and  exercise  of  its  sintfe 
vote  witlUn  the  Commission.  A  decision  ot 
the  United  States  Section  sbaU  be  taken 
when  there  is  no  rtlsswiting  vote. 

(2)  AU  decisions  and  recommendations  of 
the  United  States  Section  of  the  northern 
and  southern  Panels  shaU  require  the  oon- 
currlng  vote  of  a  malority  of  the  United 
States  Panel  members  present  and  voting. 
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except  that  dedilOM  and  reeommendaUom 
of  tbe  MUthern  Panel  ■taaU  require  the  oon- 
currinff  vote  of  the  memben  «fc«lgn«t»rt  in 
■ubaectlona  (cM2)  and  (cXS)  and  one  of 
thoae   memben   designated   in   aubaectlon 

(3)  All  dedaions  and  raoommendatlona  of 
the  United  States  Section  of  the  Fraaer 
River  Panel  shall  require  the  concurring 
vote  of  aU  United  SUtes  Panel  members 
present  and  voting,  except  that  orders  re- 
ferred to  in  article  VI(«>  of  the  Treaty  may 
be  agreed  to  on  the  basis  of  a  majority,  pro- 
vided that  the  Panel  membos  representing 
the  State  and  Tribal  fishery  management 
Mithorittos  concur. 

(4)  All  decisions  and  recommendations  of 
any  joint  Panel  shall  require  the  concurring 
votes  of  each  Panel  under  the  voting  rules 
specified  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  <3). 

(5)  IV)  assist  in  the  resolution  of  disputes 
affecting  dedaions  of  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion or  of  the  United  States  Panel  secUons. 
a  three-pemn  Conciliation  Board  may  be 
established.  Tbe  memben  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Board  shall  be  selected  by  the  United 
States  Section  as  follows:  each  non-FedOTJ 
Commissioner  shall  submit  a  list  of  no  fever 
than  three  qualified  nominees:  one  person 
shaU  be  selected  from  each  list  by  consensus 
decision  of  the  Federal  CommlsBloner  and 
the  other  two  non-Pederal  Commissioners. 
The  Conciliation  Board  shall  operate  under 
such  bylaws  as  may  be  established  by  the 
United  States  Section. 

(6)  In  any  matter  where  the  Fraser  River 
Panel  is  unable  to  act  because  the  United 
States  Fraaer  River  Panel  memben  have 
bem  unable  to  reach  a  decision  In  acoord- 
snce  with  paragraph  (S)  of  this  subsection, 
and  upon  a  determination  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Section  that  an  action 
of  the  Panel  is  required,  the  United  States 
SecUon  shaU  act  for  the  United  SUtes 
Panel  memben  in  the  Fraser  River  Panel. 

(7)  In  any  matter  where  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
in  Jeopardy  of  not  fulfilling  ite  international 
obligations  under  the  Treaty,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  shall  so  certify  to  the  United  SUtes 
Section.  Such  certification  shall  include  the 
reasons  for  such  determination  and  shall 
specify  the  date  by  which  a  decision  by  the 
United  SUtes  Section  is  desired.  If  the 
United  SUtes  Section  has  not  reached  a  de- 
cision by  the  date  specified,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  after  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall 
report  on  the  matter  to  the  President. 

(h)  CoHSUiiAXioH.— In  carrying  out  their 
functions  under  the  Treaty,  the  Commis- 
slonen  and  Panel  memben  may  consult 
with  such  other  interested  parties  as  they 
consider  appropriate.  The  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  1  et  seq.) 
shall  not  apply. 

8BC  4.  AirmOiUTY  AND  RESPONSIBILrTY. 

<a)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  receive  and  transmit,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes,  reports,  requests,  recommen- 
dations, proposals,  and  other  communica- 
tions of  and  to  the  Commission  and  Panels; 

(2)  In  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  approve,  dis- 
approve, object  to.  or  withdraw  objections 
to  fishery  regimes,  including  enhancement 
programs  and  Fraser  River  Panel  regula- 
tions proposed  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty,  on  the  condition  that  the  United 
States  ShaU  be  obligated  to  carry  out  such 
regimes  or  regulations  only  to  the  extent 
that  funds  are  made  available  for  such  pur- 
poses in  appropriation  acU. 
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(3)  act  upon,  or  refer  to  other  appropriate 
authority,  any  communication  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  other  than 
a  proposed  fishery  regime  or  Fraser  River 
Panel  regulation.  ,    , 

(b)  Recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  flBbery  regimes  or  Fraser  River  Panel 
regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (aX3)  shall  be 
forwarded  Immediately  to  the  States  of 
Alaska.  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho  and 
to  the  treaty  Indian  tribes,  as  appropriate. 
In  the  exerdae  of  their  general  fishery  man- 
agement authority,  the  SUtes  and  treaty 
fn««Mi  tribes  may  aidopt  corresponding  laws, 
regulations  or  orden  within  their  respective 
Jurlsdietlons.  ^ 

(c)  In  cooperaUon  with  the  appropriate 
Re^onal  Fishery  Management  Councils. 
States  and  treaty  Indian  tribes,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare,  as  appropriate,  all  state- 
ments, reports,  and  Information  required  by 
the  Treaty  and  submit  such  documenU  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  transmit 
them  to  the  Commission. 

SBC  I.  DfRBACgNCY  COOPUUTION. 

(a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  and  this  tlUe.  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
may  arrange  for  cooperation  with  agendes 
of  the  United  States,  the  SUtes.  treaty 
Indian  tribes,  private  institutions  and  orga- 
nisations, and  may  execute  such  memoran- 
da as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  such 
agreemenU 

(b)  Agendes  of  the  United  SUtes  may  co- 
operate in  the  conduct  of  scientific  and 
other  programs,  and  may  furnish  facilities 
and  personnel,  for  the  pun>oses  of  assisting 
the  Commission  and  Panels  In  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  under  the  Treaty. 
Such  agencies  may  accept  reimbtuvement 
from  the  Commission  for  providing  such 
services,  facilities,  and  personnel. 

8BC  «.  PRCUIFTION. 

If  any  SUte  or  treaty  Indian  tribe  has 
taken  any  action,  or  omitted  to  take  any 
action,  the  resulU  of  which  place  the  United 
SUtes  In  Jeopardy  of  not  fulfilling  iU  inter- 
national obligations  under  the  Treaty,  or 
any  fishery  regime  or  Fraser  River  Panel 
regulation  adopted  thereunder,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  inform  the  SUte  or  tribe  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  action  or  Inaction 
places  the  United  SUtes  In  Jeopardy  of  not 
fulfilling  iU  International  obligations  under 
the  Treaty,  of  any  remedial  action  which 
would  relieve  this  concern,  and  of  the  inten- 
tion to  promulgate  Federal  regulations  if 
such  remedial  actions  are  not  undertaken 
within  fifteen  days  unless  an  earlier  action 
is  required  to  avoid  violation  of  United 
SUtes  Treaty  obligations.  Should  United 
SUtes  action  be  required  to  meet  Treaty  ob- 
ligations to  Canada  in  respect  to  treaty 
Indian  fisheries  conducted  In  terminal  areas 
subject  to  the  continuing  Jurisdiction  of  a 
United  SUtes  district  court,  such  action 
shall  be  taken  within  the  framework  of  such 
court  jurisdiction.  Otherwise,  regulations 
may  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  7(a)  of  this  tiUe  which  shall 
supersede  any  SUte  or  treaty  Indian  tribal 
law.  regulation  or  order  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  place  the  United  SUtes  In  Jeop- 
ardy of  not  fulfilling  Its  international  obli- 
gations under  the  Treaty.  Timely  notice  of 
all  such  determinations  shall  be  disseminat- 
ed to  electronic  media  and  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  local  newspapers  In  the  major  fish- 
ing ports  affected  and  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. In  order  to  enable  the  United  SUtes  to 
fulfill  iU  obligations  under  article  IV(7)  of 
the  Treaty,  the  SUtes  of  Alaska.  Idaho. 


Oregon  and  Washington  and  the  treaty 
Indian  tribes  shall  advise  tbe  Secretary  of 
all  pertinent  laws  or  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  harvest  of  Pacific  satanon.  together 
with  such  amendmenU  thereto  as  may  be 
adopted  from  time  to  time. 

sac  T.  MIIXMAKINC. 

(a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretry 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  and  the  appropriate  Re- 
gional Fishery  Management  Council,  shall 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  United  States  Inter- 
national obligations  under  the  Treaty  and 
this  title,  pursuant  to  section  6.  as  well  as 
conforming  amendatory  regulations  applica- 
ble to  the  United  States  Exduslve  Boonomlc 
Zone.  Any  such  reguli^ton  may  be  made  ap- 
plicable, as  necessary,  to  all  persons  and  aU 
vessels  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  wherever  located.  Such  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  the  Treaty  Involve  a  foreign  affaln 
function,  and  as  such  shall  not  be  subject  to 
sections  4  through  8  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (6  U.S.C.  553-557).  or  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4321  et  seq.). 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  coopermUon  with  the 
Regional  Fishery  Management  CoimcUs. 
States,  and  treaty  Indian  tribes,  may  pro- 
mulgate regulations  applicable  to  nationals 
or  vessels  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  both, 
which  are  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  conflict 
with,  fishery  regimes  and  Fraser  River 
Panel  regulations  adopted  under  the 
Treaty.  Such  regulations  shall  not  discrimi- 
nate between  resldenU  of  different  States. 

(c)  Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Seci-e- 
tary  under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  by  the  district  courU  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  extent  authorized  by. 
and  in  accordance  with,  chapter  7  of  Title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code;  except  that  section  705 
of  such  title  Is  not  applicable,  and  the  ap- 
propriate court  shall  only  set  aside  any  such 
regulation  on  a  ground  specified  in  section 
706(2)  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  such  title.  A 
clvU  action  filed  ptirsuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  shall  take  precedence  over 
other  matten  pending  on  the  docket  of  the 
United  SUtes  district  court  at  that  time, 
and  ShaU  be  expedited  in  every  way  by  such 
court  and  any  appellate  court. 

9BC.  ».  PROHIBmU)  ACTS  AND  PENALTIES. 

(a)  It  is  unlawftil  for  any  person  or  vessel 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtes- 

(1)  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
of  any  regulation  adopted  hereunder,  or  of 
any  Fraser  River  Panel  regulation  approved 
by  the  United  SUtes  under  the  Treaty: 

(2)  to  refuse  to  permit  any  officer  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title  to 
board  a  fishing  vessel  subject  to  such  per- 
son's control  for  purposes  of  conducting  any 
seareh  or  inspection  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  title; 

(3)  to  foreibly  assault,  resist,  oppose, 
impede,  intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any 
such  authorized  officer  in  the  conduct  of 
any  search  or  liwpectlon  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (2); 

(4)  to  resist  a  Uwful  arrest  for  any  act  pro- 
hibited by  this  section; 

(5)  to  ship,  transport,  offer  for  sale,  seU, 
purchase,  import,  export,  or  have  custody, 
control,  or  possession  of.  any  fish  taken  or 
retained  In  violation  of  this  tlUe;  or 


(•)  to  Interfere  with,  delay,  or  prevent,  by 
any  means,  the  apprebenskm  or  arrest  of 
another  person,  knowing  that  such  other 
person  has  conunltted  any  act  prohibited  by 
this  section. 

<b)  Any  person  who  oommlU  any  act  that 
is  unlawful  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  Uable  to  the  United  States  for 
a  dvQ  penalty  as  provided  by  section  308  of 
tbe  Magnuson  Act  (16  UAC.  1858). 

(c>  Any  person  who  commiU  an  act  that  is 
unlawful  under  paragraph  (2),  (3),  (4).  or  (6) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
guilty  of  an  offense  punishable  as  provided 
by  section  309(b)  of  the  Magnuson  Act  (16 
UJS.C.  1859(b)). 

(dXl)  Any  vessel  (Indudlng  IU  gear,  furni- 
ture, appurtenances,  stores,  and  cargo)  used 
in  the  commission  of  an  act  which  Is  prohib- 
ited under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
any  fish  (or  the  fair  market  value  thereof) 
taken  or  retained,  in  any  manner,  in  connec- 
tion with  or  as  a  result  of  the  commission  of 
any  act  which  is  prohibited  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  shaU  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture ss  provided  by  section  310  of  the 
Magnuson  Act  (16  VA.C.  1860). 

(2)  Any  fish  seised  pursuant  to  this  title 
may  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  or.  if  per- 
ishable, in  a  manner  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  shaU  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  shaU  have  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  subsecUons  311(a).  (bXI).  and  (c>  of 
the  Magnuson  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1861(a).  (bXl). 
and  (c)). 

(f )  The  district  courU  of  the  United  States 
shaU  have  exduslve  Jurisdiction  over  any 
case  or  controverey  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion and  may,  at  any  time— 

(1)  enter  restraining  orden  or  prohibi- 
tions: 

(3)  issue  warrants,  process  in  rem.  or  other 
process; 

(3)  prescribe  and  accept  satisfactory  bonds 
or  other  security;  and 

(4)  take  such  other  actions  as  are  in  the 
interest  of  justice. 

SEC  *.  GENERAL  STANDABO. 

AU  actions  taken  under  sections  3(g>.  4.  6. 
and  7  ShaU— 

(a)  take  into  account  the  best  scientific  in- 
formation available. 

(b)  result  in  measures  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  conservation,  manage- 
ment, utilization  and  development  of  the 
Pacific  salmon  resource,  with  due  consider- 
ation of  social  and  economic  concerns,  and 

(c)  be  consistent  with  United  SUtes  obU- 
gations  under  the  Treaty,  domestic  Indian 
treaties  and  other  appUcable  law. 

SSC  I*.  ADVISOKY  OOimnTKE. 

(a)  The  United  States  Section  shaU  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  of  not  less 
than  twelve  but  not  more  than  twenty  mem- 
ben who  are  knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced with  respect  to  fisheries  subject  to 
the  Treaty.  One-half  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shaU  be  reddents  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  one  member  shaU  be  a  reddent 
of  the  State  of  Idaho.  Each  member  shaU 
serve  a  term  of  two  yean  and  shaU  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment. 

(b)  Memben  of  the  advisory  committee 
may  attend  aU  pubUc  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mlsdon  and  Panels  and  aU  nonexecutive  ses- 
dons  of  the  United  States  Section  snd 
United  States  Panel  sections.  At  nonexecu- 
tive meetings  of  the  United  States  Section 
and  United  SUtes  Panel  sections,  memben 
of  the  advisory  committee  shaU  be  given  the 


opportunity  to  examine  and  to  be  heard  on 
any  nonadministratlve  matto'  under  condd- 
eratlon. 

(c)  The  memben  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee ShaU  reodve  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such  members. 

(d)  Tbe  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Section  ShaU  caU  a  meeting  of  the  advisory 
committee  at  least  one  time  each  year. 

SEC  n.  ADMINISnUTIVg  MATRgS. 

(a)  Ckxnmisslonen  and  Alternate  Commis- 
donen  who  are  not  State  or  Federal  em- 
ployees shaU  receive  compensation  at  the 
daOy  rate  of  G8-I8  of  the  General  Sdiedule 
when  engaged  In  tlie  actual  performance  of 
duties  for  the  United  States  Section  or  for 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Panel  Memben  and  Alternate  Panel 
Memben  who  are  not  State  or  Federal  em- 
ployees sbaU  receive  compensation  at  tbe 
dally  rate  of  GS-I6  of  the  General  Sdiedule 
when  oigaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  for  the  United  States  Secticm  or  for 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Travd  and  other  necessary  expenses 
ShaU  be  paid  for  aU  United  States  Commis- 
donen.  Alternate  Commisdoners.  Panel 
Members.  Alternate  Panel  Memben.  mem- 
ben of  the  Joint  Technical  Committee,  and 
memben  of  the  Advisory  Committee  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
for  the  United  States  Section  or  for  the 
Commlsdon. 

(d)  Exc^t  for  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government,  such  Individuals  shaU 
not  be  considered  to  be  Federal  employees 
whUe  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  for  the  United  States  or  for  the  Com- 
mlsdon. except  for  the  puriioses  of  Injury 
compensation  or  tort  claims  llabiUty  as  pro- 
vided in  chapter  81  of  Utle  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  chapter  71  of  UUe  28.  United 
SUtes  C^ode. 

SEC  12.  AirmORIZATION  OF  APPBOPRMTION& 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  this  title  In- 
dudlng— 

(a)  necessary  travel  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mlsdonen.  Pand  members,  alternate  Com- 
misdoners.  alternate  Panel  member.  United 
SUtes  memben  of  joint  technical  commit- 
tees established  under  article  IV  of  the 
Treaty,  and  advisory  committee  memben  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Travel  Regula- 
tions and  sections  S701.  5702.  5704  through 
5708.  and  5731  of  the  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code; 

(b)  the  United  SUtes  share  of  the  Joint 
expenses  of  the  Commlsdon:  Provided.  That 
the  United  SUtes  Commisdonen  and  Panel 
memben  and  alternates  shaU  not.  with  re- 
spect to  commltmento  concerning  the 
United  States  share  of  the  joint  expenses  of 
the  Organization,  be  subject  to  section  262b 
of  UUe  22,  United  SUtes  Code,  insofar  as  it 
limits  the  authority  of  United  SUtes  repre- 
senUtives  to  Internationd  organizaUons 
with  respect  to  such  commitments; 

(c)  amounU  for  researeh,  enhancement, 
and  other  acUvities  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Treaty  and  this  UUe; 
and 

(d)  such  amounts  as  may  be  due  to  settle 
aocounU  upon  termlnaUon  of  the  Interna- 
Uonal  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commlsdon. 

SBC  11.  REPBALEK. 

The  So(dteye  Salmon  or  Pink  Salmon 
Fishing  Act  of  July  29.  1947  (16  UJ3.C.  776- 
776f),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  11, 
1957.  section  1-3.  is  repealed,  effective  De- 
cember 31,  1985.  The  Secretary  of  SUte 
shaU  dispose  of  any  United  States  property 


held  by  tint  International  Fadflc  Salmon 
Fisheries  OomnisBion  on  tbe  date  of  IU  ter- 
mination in  a  manner  which  would  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Utle. 

SBC  14.  BAVDIG& 

This  title  ShaU  not  be  intenmted  or  ap- 
plied so  as  to  affect  or  modify  ri^te  estab- 
lished In  existing  Indian  treaties  and  other 
existing  Federal  Uws.  Indudlng  the  Order 
entered  In  Confederated  Tribes  and  Bands 
of  the  Taklma  Indian  Nation  v.  Baldrige. 
CIvQ  No.  80-343.  (WD  WASH.)  This  section 
shaU  not  be  interpreted  or  apiflied  so  as  to 
affect  OT  modify  any  righto  or  obligations  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  tbe  Treaty. 

SBC  It.  KBRBICnON  ON  SPBOMNG  AVtBOntY. 

New  q>endtxig  authority  or  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  provided  in  tills  Act 
ShaU  be  effective  only  to  sodi  extent,  or  in 
such  amounU  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  acts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  a 
second  dananded? 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  aecond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenqwre.  With- 
out objection,  a  aeomd  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoHBS]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Yoimc]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jems]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  supp<«t  the  passage  of  HJl. 
1093,  legislation  to  implement  the  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  This  treaty  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  involved 
States  of  Alaska,  Washington,  and 
Or^Bon.  as  well  as  the  various  Indian 
treaty  tribes  recognized  under  the  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Treaty  and  the  imple- 
menting legislation. 

The  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  estab- 
lishes a  mechanism  for  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  coordinate  the 
management,  conservatl<m,  enhance- 
ment, and  research  of  Pacihc  salmon. 
The  Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  cre- 
ated by  the  treaty,  is  the  principal  de- 
cisionmaking body  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing salmon  fishing  regimes.  The 
Commission  would  be  composed  of  Ca- 
nadian and  United  States  secticms. 
Each  section  would  have  one  vote.  The 
I4>proval  of  both  sections  would  be 
necessary  before  any  action  could  be 
taken  pursuant  to  the  treaty.  In  the 
event  that  a  fishing  regime  cannot  be 
agreed  upon,  no  fishing  would  take 
place. 

Each  section  would  consist  of  up  to 
four  commissioners  and  a  like  number 
of  alternates.  The  United  States  is  ob- 
ligated, under  the  treaty,  to  pay  for 
one-half  of  the  Joint  expenses  of  the 
Commission  as  well  as  the  expenses  of 
its  own  section.  The  involved  States 
and  regional  fishery  management 
councils  would  be  obligated  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  fishing  regulations  to 
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implement  regimes  approved  by  the 
Pacific  Salmon  Commission. 

The  treaty  reooonlaes  several  goals; 
first,  to  prevent  overfishing— or  the  so- 
called  conservation  principle:  second, 
to  provide  for  optimum  production: 
and,  third,  to  provide  that  each  party 
receive  benefits  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  salmon  originating  in  its 
waters— or  the  so-called  equity  princi- 
ple. In  establishing  fishery  manage- 
ment redmes  to  meet  these  objectives, 
the  Commission  is  directed  to  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  reducing  inter- 
ceptions and  of  avoiding  economic  and 
social  dislocation  of  existing  fisheries: 
as  well  as  to  consider  variations  In 
annual  abundance. 

The  treaty  also  establishes  three 
panels— the  southern,  Praser  River, 
and  northern— which  are  responsible 
for  recommending  conservation,  man- 
agement, research,  and  enhancement 
needs  and  plans  to  the  Commission. 
The  United  States  would  be  represent- 
ed on  these  panels  by  not  more  than 
six  members.  FinaUy.  the  panels  wiU 
receive  information  and  recommenda- 
tions from  Joint  technical  committees 
and  each  pairty. 

The  treaty  establishes  six  fishery  re- 
gimes relating  to  allocation  of  harvest 
as  weU  as  time  and  area  restrictions. 
These  regimes  relate  to:  transboun- 
dary  rivers,  the  northern  boundary 
area,  chlnook  salmon,  Fraser  River 
sockeye  and  pink  salmon,  southern 
coho  salmon,  and  last,  southern  chum 
salmon. 

Generally,  H.R.  1093  gives  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  under  the  treaty.  In 
parUcular.  this  bill: 

First,  provides  key  definitions  under 
the  act: 

Second,  sets  forth  criteria  and  meth- 
ods for  appointing  U.S.  representatives 
to  the  Commission: 

Third,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  receive  and  transmit  official 
communications  to  and  from  the  Com- 
mission: 

Fourth,  establishes  procedures  for 
interagency  cooperation: 

Fifth,  sets  forth  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  various  fishery 
management  authorities  If  through 
action  or  inaction,  they  prevent  the 
United  States  from  fulfiUing  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty: 

Sixth,  established  rulemaking  au- 
thority and  procedures: 

Seventh,  specifies  prohibited  acts 
and  penalties  under  the  act: 

EUghth,  establishes  general  stand- 
ards to  guide  U.S.  actions  pursuant  to 
the  treaty: 

Ninth,  establishes  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  between  12  and  20  members; 
Tenth,  provides  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  fulfill  U.S.  obligations 
under  the  treaty; 

Eleventh,  sets  forth  various  adminis- 
trative matters:  and 
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Twelfth,  repeals  the  existing  conven- 
tion for  the  protection,  preservation, 
and  extension  of  the  salmon  fishery  of 
the  Fraser  River. 

The  committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
1093  would  make  four  changes  to  the 
legislation  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
First,  with  respect  to  section  4  of  the 
legislation,  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  approve,  disapprove, 
object  to,  or  withdraw  objections  to 
fishery  management  regimes  adopted 
by  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission 
would  be  extended  to  include  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  enhancement,  that  is, 
manmade  improvements  to  natural 
habitats  or  the  application  of  artificial 
fish  culture  which  wlU  lead  to  the  in- 
crease of  salmon  stocks.  In  addition, 
this  secation  would  be  amended  to 
clarify  that  Federal  obligations  pursu- 
ant to  fishery  regulations  or  regimes 
approved  by  the  Commission  are  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  acts. 

Second,  the  amendment  would 
delete  a  waiver  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act,  under  section  7(a)  of  H.R. 
1093.  This  waiver  was  included  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  and  the 
committee  received  notice  of  OMB's 
objection  to  this  waiver  only  minutes 
before  the  committee  report  was  filed. 
Third,  a  technical  and  conforming 
change  would  be  made  to  section  11  of 
H.R.  1093. 

Lastly,  the  amendment  would  add  a 
new  section  to  the  bill,  which  would 
clarify  that  the  authority  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Salmon  Commission  to  enter  into 
contracts  as  provided  in  the  act  is  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  acts.  This  change 
was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Budget. 

These  amendments  are  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  are  of  a  noncontroversial 
nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this 
treaty  is  balanced  and  much  needed. 
Many  important  stocks  of  Pacific 
salmon  are  overfished  and  the  in- 
volved SUtes  as  well  as  Canada  have 
been  reluctant  to  take  conservation 
measures  because  there  was  no  guar- 
antee that  the  benefits  of  such  efforts 
would  accrue  to  those  making  such  in- 
vestments and  sacrifices.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  held  Pacific  salmon  ne- 
gotiations over  the  past  15  years.  With 
the  exception  of  the  much  more  limit- 
ed Praser  River  Salmon  Treaty,  accord 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  salmon  management 
and  conservation  has  been  absent.  The 
administration  and,  in  particular,  the 
United  States  negotiator,  the  Honora- 
ble Ted  Kronmiller.  and  all  involved 
parties  should  be  congratulated  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty. 


In  hearings  on  H.R.  1093  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
life  Conservation  and  the  environ- 
ment, all  of  the  witnesses  testified  in 
favor  of  H.R.  1093. 

The  administration  requested  that 
this  legislation  be  passed  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time.  This  is  an  extraordi- 
nary request  in  that  the  Senate  has 
not  yet  consented  to  the  treaty  Itself, 
but  it  Is  expected  to  do  so  this  week.  I 
understand  that  the  administration 
made  this  request  in  order  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  when  he  meets  with 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  this  month, 
can  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  can  be  counted  upon  to  act  in 
good  faith  in  regard  to  bilateral  Issues. 
I  have  honored  the  administration  as 
much  momentum  as  possible  toward  a 
solution  to  the  next  bilateral  prob- 
lem—add rain. 

D  1310 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  fiill  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lxmt]. 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  1093,  a  bill  that  would 
serve  to  Implement  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  was  signed  on  January 
28,  1985,  and  would  establish  a  basis 
for  bilateral  cooperation  in  salmon 
management,  research,  and  enhance- 
ment in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jomsl:  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Brxaux], 
and  the  ranldng  member,  the  gentle- 
oian  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Youwol.  for 
their  leadership  in  bringing  this  meas- 
ure before  the  House  so  expeditiously. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification 
for  this  treaty  is  being  planned  at  the 
upcoming  meeting  in  OtUwa  between 
President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney  on  March  17.  The  rapid  pas- 
sage of  this  implementing  legislation 
will  help  to  ensure  action  by  the  other 
body  toward  ratification  of  this  impor- 
tant environmental  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
treaty,  and  its  implementing  legisla- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  expedited  its 
hearing  and  markup  process  on  H.R. 
1093.  Hearings  were  held  on  February 
25.  1985,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  WUdlife  Conservation 
and  the  Environment.  At  the  hearings, 
testimony  was  received  from  the  U.S. 
negotiator,  the  Grovemor  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  the  director  of  the 
Washington  Department  of  Fisheries, 
and  various  user  groups.  All  of  those 
who    testified    supported    both    the 
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treaty  and  the  quldt  enactment  of  the 
implementing  legislation. 

On  February  27,  the  subcommittee 
was  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  biU  and  HJl.  1093  was 
marked  up  and  approved  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  During  the  maiinip  session, 
one  set  of  amendments  was  offered  en 
bloc  by  Congressmen  Youhg  on  behalf 
of  Congressman  Baaaux.  The  amend- 
ments accomplished  the  following: 

First,  defined  enhancement  as  that 
term  used  in  the  treaty; 

Second,  made  certain  technical  cor- 
rections to  the  bill;  and 

Third,  changed  section  11  of  the  im- 
plementing legislation  to  provide  for 
compensation  and  travel  expenses  for 
Commissioners  and  panel  members 
who  would  be  required  to  undertake 
the  management  tasks  required  by  the 
treaty.  This  amendment  was  requested 
by  the  affected  Indian  tribes  and 
SUtes. 

The  committee  then  reported  the 
bill  unanimously  by  voice  vote. 

Bir.  Speaker,  this  treaty  has  been 
under  various  stages  of  negotiation  for 
almost  14  years.  In  the  past  3  years 
there  has  been  an  intensive  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  to  finalize  the  treaty  which 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  con- 
servation and  production  of  salmon  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  for  years  to 
come. 

The  treaty  would  establish  a  bilater- 
al commission  with  coastwlde  responsi- 
bilities for  the  management  of  inter- 
ception fisheries,  that  is.  fisheries  of 
one  party  that  harvest  fish  which 
spawn  in  the  waters  of  another  party. 
For  example,  under  the  recently  en- 
acted Northwest  Power  Act,  which  was 
authored  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  electric  rate- 
payers of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
been  called  upon  to  invest  approxi- 
mately 1700  million  over  the  next  20 
years  in  salmon  enhancement  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  Many  of  the 
Columbia  River-origin  stocks  that  will 
be  produced  under  this  agreement  will 
range  northward  off  Canada  and 
Alaslca  and  are  subject  to  interception 
by  Canadian  fishermen.  If  this  treaty 
goes  into  force  and  effect  with  respect 
to  the  United  States,  the  interceptions 
of  these  stoclts  will  be  substantially  re- 
duced and.  therefore,  investments  by 
ratepayers  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  will  result  in  many  additional 
salmon  and  Steelhead  stocks  returning 
to  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  agreement  is  rati- 
fied and  implementing  legislation  en- 
acted, additional  salmon  will  be  re- 
turning to  U.S.  streams  as  early  as  this 
spring.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  the  extremely  valuable  Chi- 
nook stocics  for  which  specific  harvest 
ceiling  have  been  established  in  the 
annexes  of  the  treaty. 


Mr.  I^ieaker.  the  ratification  of  this 
agreement  and  the  passage  of  this  im- 
plementing legislaticm  also  provides  a 
valuable  precedent  for  future  discus- 
sions between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  regarding  a  potential  east 
coast  fisheries  agreement.  As  you  are 
aware,  efforts  in  the  past  to  establish 
such  an  agreement  have  not  been  suc- 
cessf uL  Any  future  efforts  will  require 
Government  and  industry  consulta- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  new  seaward 
boundary  that  was  recently  drawn  by 
the  World  Court.  Although  on  a  dif- 
ferent coast,  the  good-faith  effort  that 
this  salmon  treaty  represents  should 
serve  to  make  future  agreements  con- 
cerning the  Gulf  of  Bfoine  and 
Georges  Bank  areas  more  attainable 
for  our  two  governments. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  all  of  the  parties  who  have 
been  Involved  in  the  negotiation  of 
this  treaty  for  their  long  and  arduous 
efforts  in  achieving  the  necessary  com- 
promises. I  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation and  urge  its  prompt  passage, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  other  body 
will  proceed  with  ratification  of  this 
historic  treaty  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  BrsauxI. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  our  full  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  the  Honora- 
ble Walter  B.  Johcs,  has  indicated, 
H.R.  1093  is  Intended  to  Implement 
the  recently  signed  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  concerning 
Pacific  salmon.  Although  I  have  some 
reservations  over  certain  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  which  I  wiU  detail  in  a 
moment,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
support  the  treaty  that  has  Iieen  nego- 
tiated after  almost  15  years  of  on  and 
off,  often  intense,  discussions.  I  espe- 
cially believe  that  chief  U.S.  negotia- 
tor Ted  Kronmiller  and  State  Depart- 
ment Counselor  E>erwinski  deserve  ac- 
colades for  bringing  to  a  successful 
conclusion  this  most  difficult  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  salmon  resources 
of  the  Padflc  Northwest  are  among 
the  most  valuable  of  this  Nation's  fish- 
ery resources.  It  is  a  resource  tliat  is 
highly  prized  by  commercial  and  rec- 
reational fishermen  alike.  It  is  also  a 
resource  highly  valued  by  the  treaty 
Indian  tribes  of  the  area,  representing, 
in  their  words,  the  "foundation  of 
tribal  cultures,  economics,  religion, 
and  diet." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who 
are  imfamiliar  with  the  history  of  this 
issue,  it  might  be  useful  to  briefly  re- 
state what  the  purposes  of  this  negoti- 
ation were  and  the  method  set  forth  in 
the  treaty  for  their  achievement. 
First,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
in  lx>th  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  harvest  of  these  anadromous  re- 
sources occurs  in  lx)th  ocean  troll  and 


glllnet  fisheries,  as  well  as  inshore 
river  fisheries  by  a  number  of  differ- 
ent user  groups,  including  treaty 
Indian  tribes.  Due  to  the  migratory 
grant  of  salmon  pawning  in  streams 
of  both  nations,  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  effective  management,  es- 
pecially the  development  of  measures 
to  control  salmon  interceptions,  re- 
quires International  cooperation.  The 
principal  purpose  for  "getting  a 
handle"  in  IntercQitions.  the  term 
used  to  refer  to  the  harvest  of  re- 
sources q>awning  in  the  streams  of 
one  nation  by  fishermen  of  the  other 
nation,  is  to  ensure  that  each  nation 
receives  the  fuU  economic  benefit  for 
"its  own"  resources.  Under  cturent 
management  arrangements,  and  with 
the  limited  exception  of  the  salmon  re- 
sources of  the  Fraser  River  system.  In- 
creasing interceptions  of  salmon  re- 
sources spawning  in  both  United 
States  and  Canadian  rivers  by  fisher- 
men of  the  other  nation  have  exacer- 
bated resource  managonent  problems 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  valuable 
fishery  habitat  and  resulted  in  contin- 
ued declines  of  salmon  stocks  and 
salmon  harvest  seasons. 

In  an  effort  to  create  the  regulatory 
mechanism  that  wiU  achieve  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  the  two  parties,  an 
agreement  consisting  of  the  basic 
treaty  text — comprising  15  articles — 4 
annexes  and  1  memorandum  of  under- 
standing were  negotiated.  In  general, 
the  treaty  text  and  annexes  call  for 
the  creation  of  a  commission,  com- 
posed of  both  a  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian section,  as  the  overall  decteion- 
maklng  body.  The  approval  of  both 
sections,  each  holding  one  vote,  is  re- 
quired to  effect  a  decision.  Each  sec- 
tion will  consist  of  up  to  four  Commis- 
sioners and  a  like  number  of  alter- 
nates. 'EacYi  party  will  pay  for  half  of 
the  joint  expenses  of  the  CcMnmission 
and  the  expenses  of  its  own  section. 
Each  party  is  also  obligated  to  promul- 
gate regiQations  to  Implement  fishing 
regimes  i4>proved  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  will  receive  conser- 
vation and  management  recommenda- 
tions from  the  panels  that  are  estab- 
lished by  the  annexes  to  the  treaty: 
namely,  the  Joint  United  States  and 
Canadian  Northern.  Southern,  and 
Fraser  River  Panels.  Each  of  these 
three  panels  are  to  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  six  members  from  each 
party  and  alternates  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Filially,  the  panels  will  receive 
information  and  recommendations 
from  Commission  established  Joint 
technical  committees  and  each  party. 

Two  main  principles  govern  the 
treaty.  As  set  forth  in  article  IIKl), 
they  are:  First,  to  prevent  overfishing 
and  provide  for  optlmmn  production— 
the  so-called  conservation  principle— 
and  second,  to  provide  for  each  party 
to  receive  benefits  equivalent  to  the 
reproduction  of  salmon  originating  in 
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Its  waten— the  so-called  equity  princi- 
ple. The  equity  principle  is  intended  to 
provide  each  party  with  compensation 
benefits  of  unqieclfled  form  or  quanti- 
ty for  the  "intercepted"  harvest  of 
fish  resources  originating  in  the 
waters  of  the  other.  To  Implement  this 
equity  obligation,  the  Commission  will 
be  required  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
each  party's  production  of  stocks  har- 
vested by  nationals  of  the  other  party. 
This  calculation  will  obviously  be  no 
simple  task.  From  the  negotiating  his- 
tory one  can  anticipate  that  the  calcu- 
lation will  consider,  among  other  fac- 
tors, the  number  of  fish  that  are  inter- 
cepted, their  size  and  growth  poten- 
tial, and  their  value.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Ckmimission  is  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  levels  of  interception  by 
each  party  are  not  equivalent,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  within  the  Commission 
the  parties  will  develop  a  phased  pro- 
gram to  adjust  and  compensate  for  the 
inequity. 

In  iniplementing  the  two  principles 
of  conservation  and  equity,  the  treaty 
provides  the  Commission  with  three 
giildelines.  First,  the  Commission  is  di- 
rected to  recognize  the  desirability  in 
most  cases  of  reducing  interceptions. 
Second,  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
recognise  the  desirability  of  avoiding 
economic  and  social  dislocation  of  ex- 
isting fisheries,  some  with  long  settled 
expectations  and  historic  claims. 
Third,  the  Commission  is  to  consider 
annual  variations  in  the  abundance  of 
thestodcs. 

Specific  fishery  regimes,  promulgat- 
ed as  separate  chapters  in  annex  IV  to 
the  treaty,  prescribe  harvest  alloca- 
tions  for   each   fishery.   The   parties 
have,  thus  far.  established  six  manage- 
ment regimes  covering: 
fHrst.  transboundary  rivers: 
Second,  the  northern  boundary  area; 
Third.  Chinook  salmon: 
^urth.  Fraser  River  sockeye  and 
pink  salmon; 
Fifth,  southern  coho;  and 
Sixth,  southern  chum. 
In  the  case  of  southern  chum,  a  spe- 
cific   regime    is    not    described,    but 
rather  a  Joint  Technical  Committee 
has  been  established  and  instructed  to 
recommend  such  a  regime.  In  addition, 
annex  IV  contains  a  seventh  chapter 
spelling  out  general  obligations  for 
those  fisheries  not  specifically  noted 
in  the  above  list.  These  specific  re- 
gimes  mostly   deal    with   short-term 
management  issues  and  will  require 
modification  in  the  future  by  the  par- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  state- 
ment of  our  chairman,  Mr.  Joifxs.  and 
the  committee  report  (H.  Rept.  No. 
90-16)  accurately  and  fairly  set  forth 
the  way  in  which  H.R.  1093  imple- 
ments the  treaty  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  worth  noting,  however, 
the  concern  of  the  committee,  as  evi- 
denced by  amendments  adopted  in 
committee  and  further  amendments  in 
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corporated  in  the  bill  presently  before 
us.  that  the  Implementing  legislation 
might  be  interpreted  by  either  United 
States  fishing  Interests  or  their  Cana- 
dian coimterparts  as  a  carte  blanche 
Invitation  for  Federal  funding  of  cer- 
tain enhancement  activities.  I  most 
strongly  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the 


First.  I  want  to  point  to  the  c(»nmlt- 
tee  report  language  explaining  section 
12(c)  of  the  bill  before  us  which  sets 
forth  the  committees  Intent  in  stress- 
ing the  priority  that  should  be  given 
to  some  types  of  enhancement  pro- 
grams over  other,  less  cost-effective 
programs.  Second.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  authorisation  for  the  appro- 
priation of  enhancement  activities 
contained  in  the  blU  is  conditioned 
upon  a  determination  that  such  en- 
hancement activities  are  "necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  treaty 
*  *  *."  To  that  end.  I  would  note  the 
emphMfa*  placed  by  the  treaty  itself  on 
enhancement  activities  as  <mly  one  of 
the  means  to  achieve  the  equity  prin- 
ciple contained  in  article  m.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the 
treaty  that  enhancement  activities  be 
coordinated  through  the  Commission 
established  by  the  treaty.  To  support 
this  point.  I  would  quote  from  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  that  is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  negotiated  doc- 
ument: 

The  principal  goals  of  the  Tremty  sre  to 
enable  both  countries,  through  better  con- 
oervmtion  and  enhancement,  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  salmon  to  ensure  that  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  each  country's  efforts 
accrue  to  that  country.  In  this  regard,  re- 
search on  the  migratory  movements  of 
stocks  subject  to  Interception  must  be  con- 
tinued for  several  yean.  Such  research  Is  re- 
quired not  only  to  determine  with  more  pre- 
cision the  extent  of  Interceptions  by  both 
sides,  but  also  to  provide  an  Improved  basis 
for  conservation  and  enhancement.  The  re- 
sultant long-term  Increases  In  production  of 
salmon  should  fully  Justify  the  short-term 
expenditure  on  research. 

With  respect  to  the  obligation  to  provide 
each  Party  with  beneflU  equivalent  to  the 
production  of  salmon  originating  In  Ita 
rivers  (contained  in  Article  HI,  paragraph 
Kb)  of  the  Treaty),  It  U  recognised  that 
data  on  the  extent  of  interceptions  In  some 
areas  arc  imprecise  and  that  it  is  therefore 
not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
total  production  of  salmon  from  each  coun- 
try's rivers.  It  is  also  recognised  that  meth- 
ods of  evaluating  benefits  accruing  within 
each  country  may  differ.  For  these  reasons, 
it  U  anticipated  that  it  vHU  be  some  time 
before  the  Commiuion  can  develop  pro- 
gram* to  implement  the  provisioru  of  Article 
III.  paragraph  1(h)  in  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive manner.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
short  term,  the  Commission  shall  ensure 
that  the  annual  fishery  regimes  and  under- 
standings regarding  enhar%cetnent  are  devel- 
oped in  an  equitable  manner  taking  into  ac- 
count the  principU  outlined  in  Article  III 
Kb).  In  particular,  the  Commission's  deci- 
sions take  into  account  changes  in  the  bene- 
fits flowing  to  each  of  the  parties  through 
alteration  in  fishing  patterns,  conservation 
actions,  or  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
abundance  of  the  nms. 


in  the  longer  term,  ifUU  determined  that 
one  country  or  the  other  U  dertving  tubstan- 
ttattw  greater  benefUa  than  Ihoie  provided 
from  iU  Hven.  U  wndd  be  expected  that  the 
Parties  would  develop  a  phased  pmgram  to 
HiminaU  the  inequUy  within  a  speei/ied 
time  period,  taking  into  account  the  provi- 
sions of  ArtieU  Itt.  paragraph  3.  Since  cor- 
rection of  imbalances  U  a  national  responai- 
Mtty  siul  maw  involve  differential  fiahern 
adjustments  or  enhancement  proieeta  on  a 
regional  basis  within  either  countrg.  the 
party  with  the  advantage  shall  submit  ap- 
propriate proposals  to  the  Commiaaion  for 
coNsMeroMon.  SuOx.  propoaaJa  sAoll  be  dis- 
cussed within  the  Commiaaion  and  be  re- 
fleeted  in  the  agreed  fiaherg  regimes  and  co- 
ordinated enhancement  planning  in  ensu- 
ing gears  (emphaala  added). 

I  would  further  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amendments  contained  in  the  bill 
before  us  that  will  ensure  a  separate 
review  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
enhancement  programs  reccmunended 
by  the  Commission,  and  make  it  clear 
that  such  programs  may  only  obligate 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  to  the  extent 
that  funds  are  provided  for  such  pro- 
grams by  an  act  of  Congress. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  offer  the  fol- 
lowing observation— the  goal  of  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  in  negotiating  this 
treaty  was  to  achieve,  through  specific 
fishery  regimes  set  forth  in  the  an- 
nexes, equity  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Canada  regarding  the  har- 
vest by  each  nation  of  salmon  stocks 
originating  in  each  nation's  waters.  In 
addition,  we  sought  to  create  a  regula- 
tory framework  that  would  continue 
to  ensure  equity  into  the  future,  while 
at  the  same  time  ensuring  the  rebuild- 
ing of  valuable  salmon  fish  stocks. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  obli- 
gated ourselves,  outside  of  the  treaty 
framework,  to  funding  for  enhance- 
ment activities  to  mitigate  for  econom- 
ic losses  incurred  by  certain  UJ3.-fish- 
ermen  as  a  result  of  treaty  established 
fishery  regimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  understand- 
ings. I  rise  in  support  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  and  urge  its  immediate 
passage. 

D  1320 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Mnxaal. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  speak  in 
favor  of  H.R.  1093,  the  legislation 
which  will  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  recently  negotiated  United  States- 
Canada  Salmon  Interception  Treaty. 
Implementing  this  treaty  is  perhMis 
the  single  most  important  step  we  can 
take  to  save  and  enhance  the  now 
threatened  Pacific  salmon  resource. 
There  are  other  benefits  coming  from 
the  treaty,  but  first  and  foremost,  it 
provides  an  equitable  and  effective 
method  to  stop  the  overfishing  and 
consequent  stock  depletion  now  occur- 
Ing  on  both  sides  of  our  northern 
border. 


The  treaty  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
bilateral  commission  to  manage  Inter- 
cepting salmon  fisheries.  This  commis- 
sion is  the  heart  of  the  treaty.  The 
oommlsskm's  American  section  wiU  in- 
clude r^resentatlves  from  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  States  of  Alaska. 
Oregon,  and  Washington  and  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes.  With  its 
three  regional  panels,  the  commission 
will  monitor  allocation  agreements  for 
migrating  Ftaser  River  stocks,  long  a 
point  of  contention  between  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  fishing  industries. 
It  will  also  monitor  United  States  and 
Canadian  conservation  efforts  which 
will  greatly  help  the  rebuilding  of  Chi- 
nook, chum,  and  coho  stocks. 

Finally,  the  implementing  legislation 
provides  for  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  necessary  research  and  data 
collection  and  for  future  enhancement 
projects.  These  authorizations  are.  of 
course,  subject  to  the  appropriation 
process.  At  a  time  when  we  must  care- 
fully examine  every  appropriation  in 
the  light  of  huge  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits. I  am  convinced  that  these  funds 
are  an  extremely  wise  and  environ- 
mentally sound  investment  which  will 
yield  enormous  returns  for  all  parties. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  other  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  successful  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty.  One  of  these  ben- 
efits was  the  cooperation  of  so  many 
groups  that  have  not  always  cooperat- 
ed. Twenty-five  organizations  ranging 
from  the  Washington  Environmental 
Council  to  Trout  Unlimited  worked  to- 
gether with  State  government  agen- 
cies and  their  Canadian  counterparts 
to  forge  this  agreement.  The  coalition 
also  included  the  20  member  tribes  of 
the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Com- 
mission and  the  4  member  tribes  of 
the  Columbia  River  Intertribal  Fisher- 
ies Commission.  They  all  deserve  our 
thanks  and  our  congratulations  for  a 
Job  well  done.  In  fact,  these  successful 
negotiations  could  well  become  a 
model  for  future  projects  involving 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  tribal 
governments,  and  private  sector  inter- 
ests. 

The  other  benefit  I'd  like  to  cite  is 
the  improved  relations  with  our  very 
good  friend  to  the  north,  Canada,  that 
will  result  from  this  treaty.  Salmon 
interception  and  over  fishirig  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  is  one  of  the  very 
few  difficulties  between  us.  With  the 
imminent  ratification  and  implemen- 
tation of  this  treaty  we  can  lay  this  se- 
rious problem  to  rest. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion's negotiating  team  headed  by  Ed 
Derwlnski.  I  would  like  to  commend 
our  committee  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  North 
Carolina.  Walter  B.  Jones,  as  well  as 
Representative  Doif  Youhg  of  Alaska, 
whose  constituents  liave  an  enormous 
stake  in  the  successful  and  equitable 
implementation    of    the    treaty,    and 


Represoitative  Jobs  BsaAux  of  Lou- 
isiana our  very  able  subcommittee 
chairman.  All  of  these  gentlemen  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  expedited 
treatment  which  the  House  has  ac- 
corded this  important  legislation. 

In  closing,  let  me  tell  you  about  the 
fisherman's  terminal  in  Ballard,  which 
is  in  my  home  district  in  Washington 
State.  Now,  on  a  fine  sunny  day,  with 
all  the  fishing  boats  bobbing  calmly  in 
their  slips,  this  terminal  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  sights  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict. There  was  a  time,  however,  when 
we  feared  that  many  of  those  boats 
would  never  again  leave  those  Mpa, 
because  the  prized  and  proud  Pacific 
salmon  resource  would  be  gone  for- 
ever. The  United  States-Canada 
Salmon  Interception  Treaty  gives  us 
hope  that  that  day  will  never  come. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Washington,      [Mr. 

LOWRTl. 

Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington.  What  I 
woidd  like  to  qpedfically  address  in 
my  comments  today  is  the  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  negotiators  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  pay  to 
mitigate  harvest  loss  as  a  result  of  this 
treaty. 

I  specifically  want  to  quote  directly 
out  of  the  hearing  record  from  Mr. 
Kronmiller.  the  principal  negotiator 
for  the  Federal  Government  on  this 
extremely  important  treaty. 

And  I  might  say  Mr.  Kronmiller  did 
one  of  the  finest  Jobs  I  have  ever  seen 
in  negotiating  this  most  difficult  sub- 
ject. 

I  was  asking  a  question  of  Mr.  Kron- 
miller and  these  are  the  exact  words  in 
the  hearing  of  February  25: 

Mr.  Kronmiller,  I  tiave  been  told  that 
there  would  be  times  we  would  be  in  trouble 
on  this  great  Job  that  was  done  in  bringing 
this  together,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
Federal  commitment  made  for  future  en- 
hancement dollars  to  mitigate  harvest  loss 
as  a  result  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Kronmiller  replied:  "That  is  ex- 
actly so." 

The  principal  negotiator  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  treaty  ne- 
gotiation in  answer  Co  the  question: 
"Was  there  a  Federal  conunitment 
during  the  negotiations  for  future  en- 
hancement dollars  to  mitigate  harvest 
loss  as  a  result  of  the  treaty?"  said, 
"That  is  exactly  so." 

Extremely  important. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  excellent  Job 
done  by  the  administration,  by  Mr. 
Derwlnski  and  by  Mr.  Kronmiller,  and 
by  the  commercial,  recreational,  and 
tribal  fishing  representatives,  and  by 
the  representatives  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Alaska,  for  work  well 
done. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
this  legislation  and  the  treaty  which 
has  required  long  and  painstaking  ne- 
gotiations and  many  difficult  compro- 


mises. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
Pacific  Salnum  Treaty  with  Canada  is 
the  most  significant  and  far-reaching 
intemati<mal  fisheries  agreemoit  that 
the  United  States  has  been  party  to  in 
almost  a  decade.  This  treaty  will  for- 
malize in  international  law  the  so- 
called  arearof-origin  concept  as  it  ap- 
plies to  anadromous  fish  stocks.  That 
is.  the  treaty  formally  recognizes  the 
principle  that  the  benefits  of  salmon 
enhancement  should  accrue  principal- 
ly to  that  nation  whkh  makes  the  en- 
hancement investment.  The  treaty, 
therefore  creates  an  incentive  for  each 
nation  to  conserve  and  enhance  these 
valuable  salmon  stoclts  by  establishing 
fishery  regimes  which  will  substantial- 
ly reduce  the  interception  of  each  na- 
tions stodcs  by  the  other  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  estab- 
lishes the  Commission,  associated 
panels,  and  advisory  committee,  as 
well  as  an  action-forcing  decisionmak- 
ing procedure  which  is  designed  to  im- 
plement the  purpose  of  the  treaty  and 
its  annexes.  The  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes necessary  appropriations  to 
provide  funding  for  the  operation  of 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  Commission 
and  its  panels,  additional  research  and 
data  gathering  efforts,  and  additional 
enhancement  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  this 
treaty,  its  annexes  and  implementing 
legislation  provides  a  forward  thinking 
iU>proach  to  salmon  management  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  including:  First, 
a  si>ecific  allocation  formula  for 
Fraser  River  sockeye  and  pink  stocks; 
second,  specific  coastwide  harvest  cefl- 
ings  and  a  rebuilding  schedule  for  Chi- 
nook stodcs;  third,  allocation  and  en- 
hancement provisions  for  transbound- 
ary stocks;  and  fourth,  provisions  for 
the  harvest  managranent  of  both  coho 
and  chum  salmon  stocks. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
again  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joms]  and  the 
gentleman  tcom  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaxtx].  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Touhc]  for  their  co- 
operation and  valuable  assistance  in 
moving  this  legislation  in  a  timely 
manner.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  my 
colleagues  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  congratulate  them  on  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  long  years  of  hard  ne- 
gotiations, and  what  I  believe  is  the 
foundation  for  a  new  era  of  coopera- 
tion between  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies, tribes,  and  user  groups  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  in  resolving  these  im- 
portant salmon  issues. 

Thank  you,  Blr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  stand  reluc- 
tantly to  oppose  HH.  1093  because  I 
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reoocnlae.  as  the  speakers  this  morn- 
ing have  mentioned,  the  historic  sig- 
nificance of  this  treaty  and  the  great 
effort  that  has  gone  forth  by  both  our 
Oovemment  and  the  Canadian  Oov- 
emment  and  all  of  the  parties  In- 
volved, and  Interests,  in  bringing  about 
this  final  agreement. 

But  it  is  always  interesting  to  me 
that  as  we  discuss  specific  fishery 
problems  we  tend  to  faU  to  recognize 
that  there  are  inland  States  who  have 
substantial  spawning  ground  responsi- 
bilities in  providing  the  very  habitat 
necessary  for  the  great  Pacific  salmon. 

We  tend  to  argue  that  it  is  an  issue 
with  our  neighbors  in  Alaska,  our 
neighbors  in  Washington,  our  neigh- 
bors in  Oregon,  and  in  arguing  that  we 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  great  system  of  tributar- 
ies including  the  Snake  River  of  Idaho 
and  the  Salmon  rivers  of  Idaho  are  a 
mAjor  participant  in  providing  spawn- 
ing habitat  for  this  marvelous  econom- 
ic and  sports  entity  we  caU  the  Pacific 
salmon. 

This  treaty,  once  again,  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  participation,  the  impor- 
tant participation  of  a  State  like 
Idaho,  a  State  who  has  sensed  its  re- 
sponsibility over  the  years  as  dams 
were  constructed  on  the  Snake  and 
Colimibia  River  systems,  in  building 
private  and  State  hatcheries  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  these  fish. 
There  has  also  been  substantial  invest- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  federally  constructed  and 
managed  hatcheries  within  our  State, 
once  again,  to  provide  in  the  assistance 
and  the  enhancement  of  these  fisher- 
ies. 

I  will  oppose  this  treaty  today  on 
those  grounds,  that  Idaho  and  other 
States  were  not  recognized  as  to  the 
role  they  play  and  therefore  should 
have  been  allowed  to  be  a  participat- 
ing partner  in  the  overall  processes  of 
this  treaty. 
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I  will  not  encourage  my  colleagues 
here  on  the  floor  to  vote  against  it. 
but  I  have  encouraged  my  Idaho  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  take  the  ap- 
propriate actions  necessary  to  adjust 
or  amend  this  enabling  legislation  to 
allow  Idaho  to  become  a  full  partner 
with  its  neighboring  States.  Oregon 
and  Washington  and  Alaska  in  the 
overall  participation  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  a  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonkzr]. 

Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  begin  by  thanking  Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  BacAux  for  their  willingness  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  H.R.  1093,  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  recently-con- 
cluded treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  regarding  Pacific 
Sidmon.  The  Issues  addressed  by  this 
legislation  are  extremely  complex  and 


the  bill's  demanding  timetable  has  un- 
doubtedly complicated  each  of  their 
schedules,  but  I  want  Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  BUAUX  to  know  how  much  all  of 
us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  appreciate 
their  leadership  in  moving  this  impor- 
tant legislstlon  to  the  floor. 

I  would  also  like  to  praise  our  negoti- 
ator. Ted  Kronmlller.  and  our  former 
colleague.  Ed  Derwinskl.  for  their  her- 
culean efforts  which  culminated  in  the 
treaty  and  legislation  before  us  today. 

Finally.  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of 
the  groups  and  individuals  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  Alaska  who  were 
able  to  Join  together  and  make  this 
treaty  a  reality.  None  of  these  groups 
agree  on  every  provision  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  many  had  to  swallow  hard 
before  approving  the  pact.  As  much  as 
the  actual  treaty  itself,  the  coopera- 
tion and  vision  displayed  by  all  of 
these  groups  Is  an  Important  and 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future. 

SKOAS  SXTPrOST  Dl  TBI  PACIFIC  HOKTHWSST 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty  and  today's  implementing  leg- 
islation are  supported  by  the  entire 
Washington  State  congressional  dele- 
gation and  nearly  every  major  fishing 
interest  in  Washington  State. 

I  recently  spent  several  days  in  the 
coastal  communities  of  my  district  in 
southwest  Washington  SUte.  Nearly 
everywhere  I  traveled,  representatives 
of  the  fishing  community  stressed  the 
importance  of  this  treaty,  not  only  to 
their  particular  Industry  but  to  the 
very  future  of  our  precious  anadro- 
mous  resources  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

I  believe  this  treaty  represents  a 
turning  point  in  the  management  of 
Pacific  Salmon. 

First,  the  agreement  will  reduce  the 
number  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
salmon  caught  by  Canadian  fisher- 
men. Reduced  Canadian  catch  will 
mean  more  fish  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west—more fish  to  rebuild  our  dis- 
tressed salmon  runs,  and  more  fish 
available  for  harvest  by  our  commer- 
cial, recreational,  and  tribal  fisher- 
men. 

Second,  the  treaty  provides  a  mecha- 
nism to  prevent  overharvesting,  and 
sets  management  goals  designed  to  re- 
build our  Chinook  and  coho  runs. 

Third,  the  treaty  provides  a  struc- 
ture—t>oth  nationally  and  internation- 
ally—for the  cooperative  management 
of  intercepted  Pacific  salmon  stocks, 
as  well  as  Joint  research  programs  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Finally,  controlling  interceptions 
and  establishing  international  man- 
agement procedures  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  hatcheries,  habi- 
tat improvements  and  other  efforts  to 
enhance  the  resources.  Formerly,  in- 
vestments in  enhancement  were 
highly  inefficient,  as  30.  50,  even  80 
percent  of  the  catch  for  a  given  North- 
west run  occurred  in  Alaskan  or  Cana- 
dian waters. 


PKDIKAL  OOVSUmKHT  MUST  UVB  UP  TO  ITS 
TBKATT  OBUOATIOm 

The  treaty  establishes  a  framework 
to  addressing  the  vexing  fisheries 
problems  that  have  consumed  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  for  years,  but  the  real 
question  now  is  whether  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments and  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
agreement. 

Obviously,  the  treaty  establishes  an 
obligation  by  our  Oovemment  to 
Canada;  but  the  agreement  also  car- 
ries a  Federal  commitment  to  our  own 
fishermen.  As  with  any  negotiated 
agreement,  no  group  got  everything  it 
wanted  and  every  group  had  to  give  up 
a  little  in  order  to  achieve  a  workable 
compromise. 

The  Federal  Government  must  make 
good  on  its  commitment  to  provide  sig- 
nificant enhancement  to  assist  groups 
that  will  be  sacrificing  under  the 
treaty. 

During  hearings  on  H.R.  1093  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment, I  pressed  the  administration 
witnesses  on  this  point.  As  I  recall. 
Counselor  Derwinskl  assured  me  at 
that  time  that  adequate  Federal  fund- 
ing for  enhancement,  data  collection, 
research,  and  other  programs  under 
the  treaty  represented  an  internation- 
al obligation. 

I  do  not  question  the  earnestness  of 
these  assurances.  Unfortimately.  how- 
ever, the  administration's  track  record 
on  fisheries  funding  for  the  Northwest 
shows  only  a  single-minded  preoccupa- 
tion with  savage  cuts. 

The  Presidents'  budget  proposal  for 
fiscal  year  1986  caUs  for  a  45  percent 
reduction  in  Federal  fisheries  pro- 
grams nationwide.  Once  again,  the 
White  House  wants  to  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  the  Coliuibia  River  Hatchery 
Program,  the  Salmon  Vessel  and  Li- 
cense Buy-Back  Program,  the  Salton- 
stall-Kennedy  Program  and  other  re- 
search or  enhancement  programs  vital 
to  our  region. 

What  assurance  can  we  in  the 
Northwest  feel  that  the  administra- 
tion will  support  major  new  fisheries 
programs  when  the  White  House  and 
OMB  are  preoccupied  with  disman- 
tling the  programs  already  on  the 
books? 

I  dwell  on  this  point  only  to  stress 
that  we  in  the  Northwest  feel  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  fisheries  resource  and 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  record  during  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  1093  is  clear.  Along  with  Mr. 
LowRY.  Mr.  Miller,  and  all  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Northwest  Con- 
gressional delegation,  I  will  be  press- 
ing to  insure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lives  up  to  its  obligations  to  fund 
the  activities  mandated  imder  the 
treaty. 


PaOVISIOHS  OF  HJL  10fl3 

As  specific  under  the  treaty,  the  leg- 
islation before  the  House  today  would 
authorize  U.S.  participation  in  the  Pa- 
cific £bUmon  Commission  and  three  re- 
gional panels. 

The  Commission  wUl  consist  of  four 
members  representing  each  nation; 
each  nation  will  have  one  vote  and 
both  votes  will  be  required  for  a  Com- 
mission decision.  The  UJS.  delegation 
will  be  composed  of  four  Presidential- 
ly-appointed commissioners,  one  from 
the  Federal  Government,  one  from 
the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
one  from  the  treaty  Indian  tribes,  and 
one  from  Alaska.  The  U.S.  vote  will  re- 
quire the  consensus  of  the  Commis- 
sioners representing  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Alaska,  and  the  tribes. 

The  Northern.  Southern,  and  Fraser 
River  Panels  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commission— again, 
through  concurrence  of  both  nations— 
on  the  stocks  originating  in  their 
areas. 

The  U.S.  section  of  the  Northern 
Panel  will  consist  of  not  more  than  six 
States  and  Federal  representatives 
from  Alaska  to  address  the  manage- 
ment of  salmon  stocks  originating 
north  of  Cape  Caution.  BC.  and  south 
of  Cape  Suckling.  AK. 

The  Southem  Panel  will  develop 
management  recommendations  for 
stodu  originating  south  of  Cape  Cau- 
tion BC,  except  for  Fraser  River  sock- 
eye  and  pink  salmon  stocks.  Under 
HJl.  1093.  the  U.S.  delegation  would 
consist  of  one  Federal  representative, 
one  Washington  representative,  one 
Oregon  representative,  two  represent- 
atives of  the  treaty  tribes,  and  one 
representative  to  alternate  annually 
between  the  recreational  and  commer- 
cial fishing  interests.  Recommenda- 
tions of  the  Southem  Panel  wiU  be  by 
majority  vote,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Washington.  Oregon,  and  at  least 
one  tribal  representative. 

The  Fraser  River  Panel  will  replace 
the  current  International  Pacific 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission  in  man- 
aging Fraser  River  sockeye  and  pink 
salmon  runs.  Under  H.R.  1093,  the 
U.S.  delegation  will  consist  of  one  Fed- 
eral representative,  one  Washington 
State  representative,  one  representa- 
tive of  the  commercial  fishing  indus- 
try, and  one  representative  of  the 
treaty  Indian  tribes.  Preseason  recom- 
mendations of  the  U.S.  delegation  will 
require  consensus  among  the  four 
members;  in-season  management  deci- 
sion will  require  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  voting,  provided 
both  the  Washington  and  treaty  tribal 
representative  concur. 

The  legislation  also  establishes  a 
three-person  Conciliation  Board  to 
assist  the  U.S.  delegations  in  develop- 
ing recommendations,  and  an  Advisory 
Board  to  provide  expertise  and  input 
from  the  various  sectors  of  the  fishing 
community. 


PAPnWOKK  UDUCTIOR  ACT  OP  1*S0 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Washington 
Post  noted  today,  a  minor  issue  has 
arisen  regarding  the  requirements  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980 
and  the  impact  these  requirements 
might  have  upon  fisheries  manage- 
ment under  the  treaty  and  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  version  of  H.R.  1093  reported  by 
the  full  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsher- 
ies  Committee  last  Wednesday  includ- 
ed a  provision  exempting  regulations 
adopted  imder  the  treaty  from  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  this  exemption  was  intended 
to  allow  the  Commission  to  undertake 
management  and  data-collection  ac- 
tivities in  a  speedy  fashion,  given  the 
extremely  djmamic  and  fragile  nature 
of  many  west  coast  fish  runs. 

Unfortimately.  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  subsequently  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  this  provi- 
sion of  the  legislation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  administration's  strong  sup- 
port for  the  treaty  and  the  President's 
strong  desire  to  have  the  treaty  rati- 
fied in  time  for  his  March  17  meeting 
with  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney,  it  appeared  that  OMB  would 
recommend  a  veto  of  any  implement- 
ing legislation  which  contained  the  ex- 
emption provision. 

Leaving  aside  the  irony  of  an  admin- 
istration which  desperately  wants 
speedy  action  on  the  treaty  on  one 
hand  but  threatens  a  veto  on  the 
other,  it  appears  that  this  controversy 
has  been  resolved  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  all  sides,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

The  bill  before  us  today  drops  the 
provision  exempting  treaty  regulations 
from  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  OMB 
will  take  the  necessary  stei>s  to  expe- 
dite any  time-sensitive  information  re- 
quests by  the  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  review 
requirements  and  timetable  called  for 
under  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
apply  only  to  information  collection 
requests,  not  to  time-sensitive  fishery 
management  decisions.  Nothing  in  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  would  inter- 
fere with  the  Commission's  or  the 
States'  ability  to  move  quickly  to  open 
or  close  a  fishing  season  or  to  take 
other  steps  to  prevent  long-term 
damage  to  the  stocks.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  that  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
requirements  will  not  pose  any  adver- 
sity, since  data  collection  by  the  States 
is  not  subject  to  OBCB  review  and  ex- 
isting Department  of  Commerce  infor- 
mation gathering  within  the  200-mile 
zone  has  already  been  approved. 

STEZLHKAD  TROUT 

H.R.  1093  includes  steelhead  within 
the  definition  of  salmon  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation  only.  Given 
the  deep  concern  many  in  the  North- 
west have  over  policy  affecting  steel- 


head.  I  would  like  to  explain  the  ra- 
tionale for  this  provision. 

Currently,  the  United  States  has  no 
method  to  address  interception  of  U.S. 
steelhead  stocks  by  Canadian  fisher- 
ies. The  treaty  contains  no  interna- 
tional harvest  regimes  for  steelhead 
because  the  fish  currently  are  not  the 
subject  of  directed  Intercepting  fisher- 
ies, but  some  Incidental  catch  by  Cana- 
dian fishermen  has  been  noted,  and 
this  problem  could  become  more 
severe  in  the  future. 

Article  IX  of  the  treaty  directs  the 
Panels  and  Commission  to  "take  into 
account  the  conservation  of  steel- 
head." in  fulfilling  their  functions. 
This  provision  is  intended  principally 
to  provide  protection  for  steelhead 
from  incidental  harvest  and  from  di- 
rected intercepting  harvest  should 
that  problem  ever  arise.  Consequently, 
steelhead  are  included  in  the  defini- 
tion of  salmon  in  section  7(a)  of  HJl. 
1093  as  a  means  to  provide  interna- 
tional protection  against  Canadian 
interception  of  UJS.  steelhead  under 
article  IX  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  near  the  end  of 
a  long  and  difficult  process.  The  Pacif- 
ic Salmon  Treaty,  15  years  in  the 
making,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
conservation  and  enhancement  of  our 
precious  fish  runs,  and  offers  new 
hope  for  the  long-term  stability  of  our 
devastated  fishing  industries. 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Bir.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  today.  It  is  long  overdue.  I 
compliment  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [VLi.  JohesI; 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [liir.  Breaux],  and  all  the 
staff  that  worked  on  this  side;  BCr. 
Derwinskl  and  Mr.  Kronmlller. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HH.  1093.  a  bill  to  implement  the  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  ask  for 
its  adoption  by  the  House. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  long  and 
careful  deliberation  by  those  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty.  It  has  undergone  the  scrutiny 
of  affected  States,  fishermen.  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
and  is  strongly  supported  by  all  of 
those  involved.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
WUdlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment and  has  been  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  Pacific  salmon  fishery,  let 
me  explain  why  this  bill  is  so  impor- 
tant. Salmon  are  migratory  fish.  They 
spawn  in  fresh  water  but  spend  most 
of  their  lives  in  salt  water.  Diu-ing  the 
time  that  they  are  in  the  ocean,  they 
pass  through  the  territorial  waters  of 
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three  States,  two  countries,  and  the 
exclusive  economic  lone  within  which 
the  United  States  exercises  sovereign 
rights  over  fisheries  resources.  The 
result  of  this  wandering  path  Is  that 
salmon  can  be  harvested  by  fishermen 
In  many  different  areas  at  many  dif- 
ferent times.  Although  many  Jurisdic- 
tions, and  especially  the  State  of 
Alaska,  have  implemented  careful  reg- 
ulations to  prevent  over  harvesting, 
there  is  still  the  potential  for  more 
salmon  to  be  taken  than  should  be  bio- 
logically allowed.  As  a  result,  fisher- 
men. States,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  Indian  tribes  have  recognized  that 
some  sort  of  comprehensive  manage- 
ment program  is  needed.  The  treaty 
that  we  are  implementing  with  this 
legislation  provides  that  comprehen- 
sive management  system. 

The  path  to  achieving  the  treaty  has 
not  been  an  easy  one  to  travel.  Obvi- 
ously, everyone  had  to  give  up  some- 
thing. For  example.  In  Alaska,  our 
trollers  will  have  to  reduce  their 
catches  so  that  more  Washington 
State  fish  can  return  to  their  rivers  of 
origin.  Our  seiners  wUl  also  have  to 
reduce  their  catches  to  avoid  inter- 
cepting too  many  Canadian  fish.  At 
the  same  time,  Canadian  fishermen 
must  decrease  their  catches.  Similar 
reductions  will  be  put  on  Washington 
and  Oregon  fishermen,  and  fishermen 
from  Indian  tribes  on  the  Colimibla 
River  and  its  tributaries.  All  of  these 
reductions  in  the  name  of  conserva- 
tion will  cause  economic  problems  for 
those  Involved.  Nevertheless,  the  har- 
vesters of  salmon  are  fully  aware  that 
they  must  conserve  if  we  hope  to  have 
a  salmon  fishery  in  the  future. 

During  my  12  years  In  this  body  rep- 
resenting the  SUte  of  Alaska,  there 
have  been  numerous  occasions  when 
fishermen  in  my  State  and  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
have  disagreed  sharply  over  manage- 
ment of  fisheries  resources.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  seen  fishermen 
from  all  three  States,  not  to  mention 
Indian  fishermen  and  fishermen  from 
Canada,  unified  in  their  agreement 
that  something  must  be  done,  and 
that  this  treaty  is  the  thing  to  do.  It 
took  us  15  years  to  arrive  at  this  point. 
I  think  the  Congress  should  recognize 
those  long  and  arduous  negotiations 
by  passing  this  agreed-upon  imple- 
menting legislation  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble so  that  we  can  begin  the  compre- 
hensive management  that  is  necessary 
to  conserve  Pacific  salmon  stocks  in 
the  Northwest  and  Alaska. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  will  be  costs 
for  everybody.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  bear  its  share  of  the  cost 
burden  as  well.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment will  have  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary expenses  to  operate  the  Salmon 
Commission  established  under  this 
legislation  and  will  have  to  bear  cer- 
tain costs  for  conservation  and  en- 
hancement  of   the  salmon   resource. 


This  is  a  difficult  step  to  take  at  a 
time  when  we  are  looking  at  reduced 
Federal  spending  in  order  to  balance 
the  national  budget.  Nevertheless.  I 
think  It  is  a  worthy  thing  to  do.  In 
past  years,  the  value  of  the  salmon  re- 
source to  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
equaled  $500  million  to  fishermen 
alone.  When  you  consider  the  multi- 
plied effect  of  fish  processing,  market- 
ing, and  transportation,  you  can  see 
that  this  resource  has  tremendous 
value  to  many  States  and  communities 
In  the  area.  Further,  much  of  the 
salmon  harvested  In  the  United  SUtes 
is  exported,  thereby  relieving  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit.  Finally,  the  UJ8. 
negotiators  committed  to  the  user 
groups  affected  by  the  treaty  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  help  pay 
the  costs  of  conservation  and  manage- 
ment, including  conservation  accom- 
plished through  mitigation  and  en- 
hancement of  salmon  runs. 

Naturally,  any  money  expended  for 
salmon  management  or  enhancement 
would  be  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process.  No  group  should  expect  to 
have  a  free  run  on  the  U.S.  TreasiUT- 
In  addition,  the  bill  makes  clear  that 
any  enhancement  projects  must  be  co- 
ordinated through  existing  and  new 
salmon  management  plans.  We  are  not 
talking  about  a  hatchery  on  every 
stream  and  river.  We  are  talking  about 
constructing  those  hatcheries  and  en- 
gaging in  those  mitigation  projects 
that  are  necessary  to  ensure  continued 
salmon  nms  and  the  survival  of  the 
salmon  fishery  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Is  an  im- 
portant bill,  not  only  for  my  area  of 
the  country  but  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  Implementation  of  the  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Treaty  wUl  go  a  long  way 
toward  continuing  the  good  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
time  and  effort  that  he  has  put  in  on 
the  bill,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  U.S.  negotiating  team,  and  espe- 
cially Ted  Kronmiller.  the  chief  U.S. 
negotiator,  for  the  excellent  Job  that 
they  have  done  In  providing  a  compre- 
hensive system  for  the  management  of 
salmon  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  ask 
that  the  Members  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiii]. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  nearly  20  years  of  on-agaln,  off- 
agaln  negotiations,  but  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  finally 
reached  agreement  on  a  Salmon  Inter- 
ception Treaty.  Though  the  treaty  has 
not  been  formally  ratified,  such  is  the 
sense  of  optimism— and  urgency— that 
the  House  is  being  asked  to  approve 
the  implementing  legislation  today. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  "yes." 


The  United  Stotes-Canada  Salmon 
Interception  Treaty  represents  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  two  governments, 
three  SUtes.  and  a  coalition  of  24 
Indian  tribes.  I  have  rarely  seen  the 
fishing  industry  in  Oregon,  and 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest,  so 
unified.  They  realize,  as  do  I,  that 
without  this  treaty  it  wiU  be  virtually 
impossible  to  rebuild  declining  Chi- 
nook and  Coho  salmon  stocks. 

The  treaty  will  help  increase  these 
stocks  through  key  provisions  de- 
signed to  prevent  overfishing  and 
manage  "interception"— where  salmon 
originating  in  one  area  are  caught  by 
fishermen  from  another.  Fisheries  of 
Joint  importance  will  be  managed 
though  a  Canadian/United  SUtes  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Commission  and  three 
U.S.  regional  panels,  which  are  au- 
thorized by  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

Let  me  share  an  example  that  illus- 
trates how  Important  this  issue.  And 
the  treaty,  is  to  Oregon.  A  particular 
species  of  Chinook  salmon,  the  upriver 
bright,  originates  far  up  the  Columbia 
River.  Upriver  bright  stocks  have  been 
so  depleted  by  Interception  that  some 
Oregon  fishermen  aren't  allowed  to 
fish  in  areas  where  the  brlghts  spawn 
for  fear  that,  through  incidental 
catch,  the  brights  will  be  exterminat- 
ed. 

If  the  United  SUtes-Canada  treaty 
is  implemented  it's  expected  that  the 
Washington/Oregon  share  of  "upriver 
brights"  wlU  increase  from  27  percent 
of  the  total  to  70  percent  over  the 
next  15  years.  Overall,  it's  expected 
that  the  treaty  could  cut  the  catch  of 
Chinook  salmon  in  waters  north  of 
Washington  SUte  by  25  percent. 

Just  as  Important  as  interception 
and  management  provisions  are  the 
portions  of  the  treaty  that  call  for  co- 
ordinated efforts  for  management  and 
research  on  stocks  of  mutual  concern 
as  well  as  coordinated  enhancement 
efforts. 

Right  now.  the  Federal  Government, 
SUtes,  and  Indian  tribes  spend  about 
$87  million  on  salmon  management 
and  production  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west each  year.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  alone  is  pledged  to  a 
$750  million  investment  to  rebuild 
salmon  stocks  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Interception  and  overharvestlng 
have  kept  us  from  getting  a  full  return 
on  our  Investment.  With  the  treaty  we 
have  the  chance  for  a  return  with  in- 
terest. But  to  do  so  the  administration 
has  got  to  make  a  commitment  to  fund 
the  coastwide  management  programs 
called  for  under  the  treaty. 

Further,  I'd  suggest  that,  as  a  sign  of 
good  faith,  the  administration  put  an 
end  to  its  yearly  assault  on  the  Sea 
Grant  Program,  Columbia  River 
hatcheries  and  anadromous  fish  con- 
servation granta. 


Oregtm  fishermen,  tribal  represoita- 
tlves  and  SUte  officials  have  put  In 
long  hours,  and  have  overcome  obsta- 
cle after  obstacle  to  make  this  treaty  a 
reality.  All  parties  have  made  major 
omnpromlses  and  have  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  make  the  treaty  woA.  We 
at  the  Federal  level  must  show  similar 
determination. 

I  concur  in  the  remariu  of  my 
Northwest  colleagues  about  enhance 
obllgaUlons.  and  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonsl.  and  con- 
gratulate him  and  his  colleagues  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Swvt]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  things  more  difficult  to  agree 
upon  than  how  to  manage  and  allocate 
a  dwindling  resource.  When  that  re- 
source also  has  cultural  and  religious 
significance,  as  the  salmon  does  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  then  those  difficul- 
ties are  magnified  tremendously. 

Over  the  last  half-century,  we  have 
witnessed  the  severe  decline  of  the  Pa- 
cific salmon,  to  the  point  where  some 
major  runs  are  on  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion. The  loss  of  major  salmon  runs 
would  be  an  ecological  and  economic 
disaster  for  the  Northwest.  The  Pacif- 
ic Salmon  Treaty  is  designed  to  help 
restore  to  the  rivers  of  the  Northwest 
this  once  plentiful  resource.  That  is 
why  I  am  pleased  to  stand  here  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  1093.  legislation  to 
implement  the  United  SUtes-Canada 
Pacific  Salmon  Treaty. 

However,  while  this  treaty  does 
many  good  things,  many  necessary 
things,  it  also  exacts  a  price:  and  some 
sectors  of  the  fishing  community  pay 
more  dearly  than  do  others.  In  par- 
ticular, those  UJ3.  fishermen— Indian 
and  non-Indian  alike— who  depend 
upon  the  Fraser  River  Sockeye  and 
Coho  runs  for  their  economic  survival 
now  find  themselves  with  an  uncertain 
and  troubling  future.  In  order  that 
this  treaty,  which  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes.  may 
become  a  reality,  Puget  Sound  fisher- 
men have  accepted  the  risk  that  their 
historically  productive  Fraser  River 
fishery  will  be  severely  cut  back  in  the 
near  future. 

This  is  yet  another  example  of  one 
sector  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  fishing 
community  paying  the  price  for  an  al- 
location policy  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  has  decided  is  in  the  national 
interest.  Eleven  years  ago.  the  Federal 
Government  successfully  argued  In 
court  for  a  policy  that  allocated  one- 
half  of  the  harvesUble  fish  that  pass 
through  tribal  fishing  grounds.  That 
decision,  known  as  the  Boldt  decision, 
radically  altered  the  Pacific  North- 
west's fishing  industry. 

There  are  those,  myself  included, 
who  are  troubled  by  aspects  of  the 


Boldt  decision.  It  does,  however,  repre- 
sent a  national  poltey.  succeaafully 
urged  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1980.  when  Congress  passed  the 
Salmon  and  Steelhead  Conservation 
and  Enhancement  Act.  it  medficaUy 
found  that,  due  principally  to  Federal 
court  rulings  including  the  Boldt  deci- 
sion, the  fishing  capacity  of  nontreaty 
fishermen  in  Washington  SUte  ex- 
ceeded that  required  to  harvest  the 
available  salmon  resources.  As  a  result. 
Congress  Included  an  authorization 
for  $37.5  million  over  5  years  for  a 
Vessel  Buy-Back  Program  designed  to 
reduce  the  nontreaty  commercial  fleet 
by  one-third. 

It  is  now  4  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Conserva- 
tion and  Enhancement  Act.  Tet  to 
date  only  one-third  of  the  $37.5  mil- 
lion authorized  for  the  Vessel  Buy- 
B»dk.  Program  has  been  impropriated, 
resulting  in  a  reduction  in  the  non- 
Indian  fishing  fleet  of  only  about  18 
percent.  This  treaty,  while  necessary 
and  desired,  once  again  asks  some  flsh- 
ermen  in  the  Northwest  to  sacrifice  so 
that  the  national  interest  may  be 
served.  This  treaty  makes  it  critical 
that  the  remainder  of  these  funds  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  oongres- 
sionally  mandated  reductions,  and  to 
help  alleviate  the  seven  hardships 
faced  by  many  fishermen  in  the 
Northwest  who  are  paying  the  price  of 
a  Federal  policy. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation.  Mr. 
Edward  Derwinski,  our  former  col- 
league and  now  the  counselor  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  Ted 
Kronmiller.  the  UJS.  chief  negotiator, 
both  testified.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Lowst]  they  both 
confirmed  that  the  Federal  negotiat- 
ing team  sUted  several  times  during 
the  negotiations  that  they  believed 
this  treaty  would  create  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  mitigate  the  harvest 
loss  suffered  disproportionately  by 
certain  sectors  of  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry. I  would  like  to  endorse  the 
comments  of  my  colleague,  Mr. 
LowRT.  who  spoke  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago.  He  addresses  this  point  very 
strongly  and  specifically.  I  strongly 
agree  with  this  position,  and  it  is  with 
recognition  of  this  responsibility  that 
I  support  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  congratulating  all  those 
people  who  have  worked  so  hard  for 
this  treaty.  Its  successful  negotiation 
is  a  hopeful  sign  that  we  may  yet  see 
the  return  of  healthy  salmon  runs 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS,  lilr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  strong  support  to  HJl. 


1093.  Implementing  legislation  for  the 
Salmon  Interception  Treaty  recently 
negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
treaty  Is  extremely  ImpmUnt  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
critical  to  the  Padflc  Northwest  and 
long  overdue. 

For  many  years,  substantial  amounts 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  have 
beoi  expoided  for  enhancement  and 
rehablllUtion  of  salmon  stocks  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Without  this 
treaty,  a  disproportionate  share  of 
these  fish,  hatched  and  raised  with 
our  dollars,  are  being  caught  by  the 
Canadians  When  this  happens,  we  see 
no  return  on  our  investment  fnnn  the 
intercepted  fish.  In  addition,  and 
much  more  importantly  to  the  people 
in  my  region,  we  endanger  a  way  of 
life  that  has  been  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Fishing  is  not  only  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  economic  base  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  it  is  the  only  life  that 
many  of  our  residento  have  ever 
known.  Entire  towns  exist  soMy  to 
support  the  commercial  fishing  fleets 
that  fish  our  oceans,  or  the  qx>rts- 
fishermen  that  cover  our  rivers. 
Indian  tribes  have  been  dependent 
upon  the  salmon  for  subsistence,  as 
well  as  economic  development,  for  gen- 
erations as  well. 

In  recent  years,  salmon  sUx±s  have 
decreased  at  frightening  levels.  The 
causes  for  the  drop  were  many.  Uncon- 
trolled hydroelectric  development 
closed  off  many  traditional  fish  runs 
so  that  the  salmon  could  not  return  to 
spawn.  Logging  practices,  development 
along  the  rivers,  and  pollution  have 
also  taken  their  tolL  Finally,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  El  Nino  decimated  many 
stocks  by  depriving  fish  of  their 
normal  food  sources. 

We  are  making  considerable  progress 
in  reversing  the  effects  of  these  prob- 
lems. Most  dams  now  have  fish  lad- 
ders, or  other  methods  of  helping  fish 
return  to  spawn.  Logging  practices  and 
other  development  activities  have  im- 
proved, and  a  concerted  effort  to  clean 
up  polluted  water  systems  is  underway 
in  the  region.  Hatcheries  have  been 
built,  and  many  natunl  spawning 
streams  placed  under  wilderness  pro- 
tection so  that  salmon  numbers  can 
continue  to  increase. 

None  of  these  efforts  will  do  us  any 
good,  however,  if  the  fish  we  produce 
can  simply  be  caught  by  other  nations 
once  they  have  migrated  out  of  our 
national  waters.  Unless  salmon  can 
someday  be  Uught  not  to  migrate,  this 
problem  will  not  be  resolved  without  a 
treaty  regulating  salmon  interception. 

ILR.  1093  represents  agreement  be- 
tween a  wide  range  of  fisheries  user 
groups  with  often  competing  Interests. 
Many  of  the  participants  to  this  agree- 
ment had  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
in  order  to  reach  a  ctMnpromise  which 
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would  benefit  the  region  as  a  whole. 
For  this  reason,  the  most  critical  ele- 
ments to  making  the  goals  of  the 
treaty  work  are  its  provisions  for  fish- 
eries enhancement. 

There  were  a  number  of  points 
during  the  negotiations  process  when 
the  Canadians  were  prepared  to  leave 
the  table,  or  when  our  fishermen  felt 
that  they  had  made  all  the  sacrifices 
that  were  possible,  and  when  it  seemed 
that  the  negotiations  were  doomed  to 
failure.  At  these  times,  only  the  asstir- 
ances  of  enhancement  projects  kept 
the  discussions  going  because  the  par- 
ticipants could  feel  confident  that,  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  treaty's  provi- 
sions might  be  in  the  short  nm.  in  the 
long  run  there  would  be  more  fish  to 
go  around  for  everyone. 

The  road  to  this  agreement  has  been 
a  long  and  difficult  one,  while  the  re- 
source continues  to  decline.  Now  that 
agreement  has  been  reached,  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1093  so  that  the  treaty's  provisions 
can  be  implemented  and  then  commit 
the  resources  needed  to  make  it  work 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Conmiittee  for  its  work  in  an 
area  that  is  likely  to  enhance  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  point  out  an 
area  in  which  our  relations  with 
Canada  are  poor. 

As  chairman  of  the  congressional 
travel  and  tourism  caucus,  I  liave 
worked  with  our  cauciis  members  for 
over  2  years  to  have  the  Canadian 
Government  eliminate  an  excise  tax 
that  it  imposes  on  travel  literature. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not  know 
that  our  State  travel  departments  are 
sending  brochures  and  pamphlets  to 
promote  visitation  to  their  States,  only 
to  have  that  literature  taxed  by  the 
Canadian  Government  or  in  some 
cases  confiscated  at  the  Canadian 
border. 

The  free  flow  of  travel  information 
has  been  a  long  standing  tradition  be- 
tween our  coiuitries.  In  fact,  the 
taxing  of  this  literature  goes  against 
the  grain  of  standard  international 
practice. 

Until  Canada  began  collecting  this 
tax  in  1982  all  countries  allowed  free 
circulation  and  duty  free  entry  of 
travel  literature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  a 
few  statistics  with  the  Members  of  the 
House.  More  than  32  million  American 
visitors  traveled  to  Canada  in  1983  and 
the  overall  spending  by  tourists  in 
that  country  provided  Jobs  for  more 
than  1.100,000  Canadians.  I  am  not 
overlooking  that  when  Canadians  visit 
the  United  States  they  too  add  dollars 
and  Jobs  to  our  economy,  but  because 
of  this  ill  advised  taxing  policy,  our 
State  offices  are  paying  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  Canadian  Government. 


Those  dollars  could  have  been  spent 
for  many  useful  statewide  programs, 
instead  of  being  misdirected  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Treasury. 

As  chairman  of  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism caucus.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues, as  well  as,  the  observers  of 
this  debate  that  our  caucus  will  press 
forward  to  secure  enactment  of  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada.  That  resolution  will 
direct  the  President  to  negotiate  the 
recession  of  this  tax  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  this 
effort. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  full  attention 
of  the  House  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1093,  legislation  imple- 
menting the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty 
Act  of  1985. 

The  Pacific  salmon  was  doomed  to 
possible  extinction  without  this  histor- 
ical treaty.  But  now,  after  nearly  20 
years  of  conflict,  negotiation,  and  com- ' 
promise  among  divergent  parties  on 
both  sides  of  the  border,  we  stand 
poised  to  ensure  the  future  of  this 
Jewel  of  the  Pacific. 

We  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  have 
been  put  in  an  economic  picide.  First, 
a  major  slice  of  our  economy— includ- 
ing the  tourist  and  fishing  indiistries— 
is  dependent  upon  a  consistent  and 
plentiful  stock  of  Pacific  salmon.  And 
for  years,  we  were  blessed  with  such  a 
resource. 

However,  while  the  Pacific  salmon  is 
a  renewable  resource,  it  is  not  an  un- 
limited one.  Plentiful  catches,  com- 
bined with  other  natural  and  man- 
made  stumbling  blocks,  such  as  the 
damming  of  spawning  streams,  began 
to  reduce  the  number  of  salmon  re- 
turning to  spawn. 

Ultimately,  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
were  faced  with  two  unsavory  choices. 
We  could  continue  to  catch  the 
salmon  and  realize  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic benefits— but  also  realize  the 
potential  that  someday  we  might 
bankrupt  the  resource.  Or  we  could 
force  severe  restraint  in  harvesting  the 
resource,  and  in  the  process,  bring 
about  the  economic  downfall  of  thou- 
sands of  Pacific  coast  citizens. 

Fortunately,  we  have  begun  to  solve 
our  collective  problems  by  addressing 
each  choice  separately.  The  fishing 
and  tourist  industries  have— at  sub- 
stantial sacrifice— cut  back  on  the 
number  of  salmon  caught.  By  the 
same  token.  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate programs  have  been  established 
to  maintain  and  enhance  fish  habitats. 

Despite  these  efforts,  a  nagging 
problem  remained:  Pacific  salmon 
ignore  the  State  and  international 
boundaries  to  which  we,  perhaps,  pay 
too  much  attention.  The  result  was  an 
ongoing  dispute,  not  only  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  also. 


among  the  Pacific  Coast  States  them- 
selves. 

This  treaty,  however,  signals  an  end 
to  these  disputes  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  partnership  that  will  help 
ensure  the  economic  livelihood  of  fish- 
ermen from  Brookings,  OR,  to  Victo- 
ria, BC.  Just  as  Important,  this  treaty 
also  ensures  the  Pacific  salmon  will 
remain  an  integral  part  of  our  Pacific 
coast  ecosystem  now  and  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  moment  to 
express  my  thanks  to  representatives 
of  the  Alaskan  delegation,  who  battled 
diligently  on  their  own  behalf  and  on 
that  of  the  United  States.  Last  August, 
members  of  the  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton delegations  Joined  me  in  offering 
to  work  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  find  a  common  ground  from 
which  we  could  move  forward.  I  am 
happy  that  today  we  stand  together 
upon  that  common  ground,  with  a 
bright  future  ahead. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  respect 
and  admiration  to  the  U.S.  negotiators 
who  skillfully  represented  the  Ameri- 
can interest  and  ultimately  foimd  that 
delicate,  elusive  balance  that  brings  us 
here  today.  Moreover,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Brsaux,  and  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
for  their  expeditious  handling  of  this 
important  bill. 

This  legislation  is  a  critical  step  in 
the  ratification  of  this  historic  agree- 
ment that  will  remove  a  burr  under 
the  saddle  of  two  great  allies.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  Join  in  support.* 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  JONBS]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1093, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  1093,  as  amend- 
ed, the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  AOREEINO  TO 

THE  SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO 

HJl.      1096.     AFRICAN     FAMINE 

RELIEF    AND    RECOVERY    ACT 

OF  1986 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  92  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.Rn.  92 

Raolved,  That  Immediately  upon  adop- 
tion of  this  reaoluUon,  the  bill,  HJl.  lOiM  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  famine  relief 
and  recovery  in  Africa,  together  with  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto  be.  and  the 
same  is  hereby  taken  from  the  Spealur'B 
table  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be  and  the  same  is  hereby  acreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  92  is 
a  rule  designed  to  expedite  the  passage 
of  two  critical  pieces  of  legislation.  As 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  adopted  legisla- 
tion last  week  that  would  speed  relief 
to  the  famine  victims  of  Africa  and  to 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

The  House  last  week  sent  H.R.  1096. 
the  African  famine  relief  authoriza- 
tion and  H.R.  1035,  the  Farm  Emer- 
gency Credit  Act,  to  the  Senate  as  sep- 
arate bills.  In  turn,  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed their  version  of  the  African  famine 
relief  authorization  and  added  their 
version  of  the  Farm  Emergency  Credit 
Act  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1096. 
The  action  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body  and  the  necessity  that  these  bills 
be  sent  to  the  President  as  quickly  as 
possible  has  created  the  parliamentary 
sitiuition  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

As  Members  know,  the  primary  con- 
troversy surrounding  this  package  and 
this  resolution  lies  in  the  farm  credit 
provisions.  While  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  1096  and  the  House- 
passed  H.R.  1035  are  substantially 
similar  in  that  both  bills  would  pro- 
vide immediate  credit  assistance  to  fi- 
nancially distressed  fanners  and  would 
establish  advance  crop  loans  for  pro- 
ducers of  1985  crops,  there  are  differ- 
ences between  the  two  versions.  While 
the  House  version  provides  $3  billion 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's Debt  Adjustment  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Program,  the  Senate  amendment 
provides  only  $1.85  billion.  The  House 
version  also  provides  lenders  an  inter- 
est rate  write-down  alternative  to  the 
10  percent  write-off  requirement 
under  the  current  program  as  well  as 
providing  a  waiver  of  the  1  percent 
guarantee  fee  Imposed  on  debt  restruc- 
ture loans  guaranteed  by  the  Farmers 


Home  Administration.  The  Senate 
amendment  provides  Instead  $100  mil- 
lion for  an  interest  buy-down  program 
under  which  the  Government  will 
share  equally  with  non-Government 
lenders  the  coat  of  reducing  the  inter- 
est rate  on  existing  farm  loans  that 
are  being  restructured. 

In  addition,  while  the  House  version 
contains  a  credit  elsewhere  test  for  ad- 
vance crop  loans,  the  Senate  version 
does  not.  The  Senate  amendment 
does,  however,  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  terms  and 
conditions  for  advance  crop  loans  con- 
sistent with  the  bill  and  requires  the 
producer  to  repay  the  advance  loan 
immediately  if  the  producer  fails  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

While  these  differences  do  exist  be- 
tween the  two  versions  of  the  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Agrictiltiu^  requested 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  House  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Riiles  is  recommending  the  res- 
olution before  the  Memt>er8  today  in 
order  to  expedite  the  passage  of  these 
critical  measures,  and  to  avoid  what 
might  be  a  lengthy  conference.  There- 
fore, the  rule  provides  that  upon  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  the  House  will 
have  agreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House-passed  bill  and  no 
further  action  will  be  required  on  the 
part  of  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgent  need  for 
this  legislation  \s  well  known  to  my 
colleagues.  That  is  why  these  bills 
were  originally  passed  by  the  House 
with  strong  bipartisan  support.  The 
minority  will  ask  that  the  House 
defeat  the  previous  question  in  order 
to  amend  the  resolution  and  send 
these  proposals  to  conference.  There  i& 
not  time  for  a  conference.  The  need 
for  both  African  famine  victims  and 
for  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  is  imme- 
diate and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  respond  to  those  needs 
quickly.  By  adopting  this  resolution 
today,  we  will  have  met  that  responsi- 
bility. I  urge  a  yes  vote  on  the  previous 
question  and  a  yes  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

D  1340 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  goods  reasons  to  defeat  this  rule: 
This  is  bad  procedure,  and  it's  bad  leg- 
islation. And  both  votes  are  rolled  into 
one  in  this  rule.  The  vote  on  this  rule 
is  the  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
famine  relief/farm  credit  substitute, 
and  to  send  it  to  the  President. 

We've  got  another  Democratic  lead- 
ership fast  freight  train  on  our  tracks; 
only  this  train  ain't  bound  for  glory; 
it's  bound  for  veto  land.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  sidetrack  this  fast- 
track  train  now  by  defeating  this  rule. 


before  we  end  up  with  a  major  derafl- 
ment  on  our  hands  and  consciences. 

Mr.  ^»eaker.  tills  simple  little  52- 
word  rule  Is  what  we  call  in  procedural 
lingo,  a  hereby  rule,  because  what  it 
says  is  that,  with  the  vote  on  this  rule 
we  have  hereby  passed  the  bill  in- 
volved too.  We  might  also  call  this  a 
two-f  er  rule  because  you  get  two  votes 
with  Just  one  push  of  the  button— pro- 
cedure and  subfltanance. 

Only  in  this  case  it's  really  a  three- 
fer  rule  because  your  one  vote  is  for 
the  procedure,  the  Senate  famine 
relief  bill,  and  the  Senate  farm  credit 
bill,  neither  of  which  the  House  will 
have  a  chance  to  separately  consider, 
amend,  vote  on.  or  go  to  conference 
on.  But  in  the  final  analysis.  I  would 
prefer  to  call  this  a  none-fer  or  a  zip- 
f  er  rule,  because  with  the  likelihood  of 
a  veto,  we  are  going  to  end-up  with 
nothing  for  all  our  trouble. 

Mr.  SpealLer,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  what  this  rule  says 
about  us  as  Representatives  and  about 
the  House  as  an  institution.  Here  it  is. 
early  in  a  new  Congress,  the  first 
major  legislation  out  of  the  box.  and 
we  are  going  to  rollover  with  this  rule 
and  abdicate  to  the  other  body  our 
roles  as  Members  and  as  a  House.  This 
might  as  well  be  a  unicameral  Con- 
gress because  we  are  giving  the  so- 
called  upper  House  the  upper  hand- 
indeed,  the  only  hand— in  shaping  this 
important  farm  credit  legislation. 

We  are  denying  ourselves  the 
normal  right  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  other  body  on  the  House-passed 
version.  We  are  denying  ourselves  the 
benefit  of  a  conference  report.  We  are 
denying  ourselves  the  right  to  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  the  two  distinct  bills  at 
issue  here.  And  we  are  denying  our- 
selves the  right  to  recommit  to  confer- 
ence. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  Lenten  season,  but  all  this  is  car- 
rying self  denial  a  little  too  far. 

This  rule  cuts  so  many  comers  in 
the  normal  legislation  process  that  it 
nms  circles  around  the  House  and 
leaves  us  looking  a  little  dizzy  and  ri- 
diculous. We  are  not  left  standing  on 
our  own  two  feet  as  a  House  by  this 
rule;  instead,  we  are  propped-up.  car- 
ried, and  dominated  by  the  other 
tKxly. 

Why  then  are  we  being  asked  to  em- 
brace such  a  humiliating  procedure? 
The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee testified  that  this  abnormal 
procedure  is  Justified  by  the  abnormal 
situation.  When  I  asked  why  we 
couldto't  go  to  conference,  he  respond- 
ed that  he  didn't  want  to  risk  losing 
the  whole  thing.  But,  when  I  suggest- 
ed that  was  Just  what  he  was  risking  in 
not  going  to  conference,  he  replied. 
"we  have  to  take  that  risk." 

He  went  on  to  say.  and  I  quote.  "We 
take  it  the  shortest  possible  route," 
Now,  I  wouldn't  argue  that  this  proce- 
dure is  the  shortest  possible  route.  But 
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sometimes,  that's  not  the  safest  or 
surest  route,  especially  if  there's  a 
nuUor  hazard  in  your  way.  If  I've 
learned  anything  during  my  years  in 
Congress  it's  that  the  road  to  legisla- 
tive oblivion  is  often  paved  with  these 
quickie-cute  procedures  that  are  de- 
signed to  save  us  time,  trouble,  and 
trepidation. 

Why  are  we  really  considering  this 
abbreviated  procedure?  I  began  to 
wonder  that  myself  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee when  the  lead-off  witness 
before  our  hastily  called  emergency 
meeting  was  not  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  whose  bill 
is  the  prindiMtl  vehicle  here— neither 
he  nor  a  representative  bothered  to 
appear— but  Instead  was  the  House 
Democratic  Leader.  He  wanted  this 
nile  so  we  could  expedite  sending  the 
measure  to  the  President,  he  said.  And 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee said  we  couldn't  go  to  confer- 
ence on  this  because,  and  I  quote,  "the 
farmers  are  going  to  be  here  next 
Monday  and  Tuesday." 

In  other  words,  what  seemed  to  be 
coming  through  to  me  from  these  wit- 
nesses last  Thursday  was.  "to  heck 
with  normal  process  and  sound  legisla- 
tion, let's  get  this  monkey  off  our 
backs  and  put  it  on  the  President's.  So 
much  for  the  lawmaking  role  of  the 
first  branch  of  Oovemment.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  the  leadership  really 
had  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers 
at  heart  it  would  follow  normal  proc- 
ess and  attempt  to  work  out  an  accept- 
able compromise  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

What  about  the  substantive  prob- 
lems with  the  Senate  amendment? 
The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee testified  that  we  should  be 
pleased  with  the  amendment  of  the 
other  body  because  it's  cheaper  than 
the  House  version— $1.85  billion  in 
FmHA  guaranteed  loan  authority  in- 
stead of  $3  billion.  But.  he  went  on  to 
concede  that  there  were  other  major 
substantive  differences.  The  Senate 
version  dropped  the  Coleman  interest 
reduction  provision  in  favor  of  a  $100 
million  interest  buydown  provision  to 
benefit  the  banks.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tains no  restrictions  on  loans  whereas 
the  House  version  had  tight  controls. 

What  the  chairman  failed  to  point 
out,  but  what  was  brought  out  in  the 
testimony  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CoLDfAHl.  is  that  the 
Senate  version  could  end  up  costing 
much  more  than  the  House  bill  be- 
cause of  the  open-ended  nature  of  the 
CCC  advance  recourse  crop  loans.  A 
CBO  estimate  shows  the  Senate  ver- 
sion increasing  CCC  budget  authority 
and  outlays  by  $7,325  billion  in  fiscal 
1985— that's  $4.3  billion  over  the 
House-passed  version.  So.  look  twice 
before  you  think  you're  getting  a  bar- 
gidn  by  going  with  the  Senate  version 
which  this  rule  would  agree  to.   It 


could  end  up  being  the  real  budget 
buster. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  case  for  de- 
feating this  rule  is  clear— this  Is  bad 
procedure  and  bad  legislation  rolled 
into  one  vote.  The  House  is  aljdlcatlng 
its  prerogatives  with  this  vote,  giving 
up  its  position  without  a  fight  or  con- 
ference, and  all  on  grounds  that  we 
want  to  expedite  this  relief  to  the 
farmers.  That's  false  advertising.  All 
we  are  expediting  here  is  a  veto  con- 
frontation which  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  farmer.  Vote  down  this 
rule:  let's  go  to  conference,  and  work 
out  a  compromise  that  has  a  better 
chance  of  enactment. 

D  1350 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  DaschuI. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  rule,  which,  upon  adoption  by  this 
body,  will  clear  for  the  President's 
consideration  emergency  credit  legisla- 
tion for  our  Nation's  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

This  legislation  before  us  today  rep- 
resents the  efforts  of  many  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  both 
Houses  of  this  Congress.  Members 
who  are  extremely  concerned  with  the 
state  of  American  agriculture  and  the 
critical  need  for  immediate  emergency 
credit  assistance. 

Just  30  days  ago.  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  joined  me  in  introducing 
H.R.  1035.  the  Farm  Emergency  Credit 
Act  of  1985.  Through  the  bipartisan 
and  able  leadership  of  our  chairman, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  of  Texas.  Agriculture 
Conservation  and  Credit  Subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Mr.  Joifss  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  subcommittee's  ranldng 
member.  Mr.  E.  Thomas  Colemam  of 
Missouri,  this  legislation  was  cleared 
through  the  Agricultiu^  Committee 
without  delay,  and  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  body  for  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honoring 
your  commitment  to  our  South 
Dakota  legislators  who  brought  the 
message  of  the  farm  credit  emergency 
to  Washington,  a  commitment  that 
this  emergency  proposal  would  receive 
your  highest  priority,  you  cleared  the 
way  for  H.R.  1035  to  be  the  first  major 
legislative  proposal  of  the  year  to  re- 
ceive the  consideration  of  this  body. 

In  its  response  to  the  crisis  In  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  this  body  showed  that 
politics  takes  a  back  seat  to  doing 
what  is  right.  This  body  gave  its 
strong  bipartisan  stamp  of  approval  to 
my  emergency  credit  legislation  with  a 
318-to-103  vote. 

On  the  same  day.  farm  State  legisla- 
tors in  the  other  body  were  fighting 
the  same  battle,  I  must  regretfully  ob- 
serve, without  the  bipartisan  spirit 
that  characterized  our  debate.  After 
hours  of  filibuster,  advocates  in  the 


other  body  extracted  a  promise  from 
the  Republican  leadership  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  offer  emergency 
farm  credit  amendments  to  an  emer- 
gency famine  relief  bill  (H.R.  1096) 
the  House  had  passed  a  day  earlier. 

The  legislative  proposal  we  have 
before  us  today  is  the  product  of  that 
effort.  In  the  form  of  amendment,  the 
other  body  narrowly  approved  the 
principles  contained  in  the  Emergency 
Farm  Credit  Act.  The  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Senate  strengthened 
the  administration's  Debt  Adjustment 
Program  and  provided  for  an  advance 
on  producer's  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration price  support  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  a  siunmary  of 
these  two  proposals  be  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  time: 

SuiofAXY  OP  Skhats-Passkd  Lboislatioh  oh 
FakmCiikdit 

By  a  82  to  35  vote,  the  Senate  paased 
HRIMM,  to  authorize  funds  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  famine  relief,  after  strilUng  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  text  of  S457.  the  Senate 
companion  measure,  after  agreeing  to  a  sub- 
stitute Committee  amendment,  and  taking 
action  on  the  following  emergency  farm 
credit  proposals: 

PMHA  nCXKOnfCT  AGRICOLTURAL  CKKDtT 
A8SISTANCK 

(1)  Additional  FmHA  loan  processing  per- 
sonnel: 

Senate:  Directs  the  Secretary  to  use  exist- 
ing authorities  to  hire  additional  personnel. 

House:  Encourages  Secretary  to  make  ad- 
ditional personnel  available. 

(2)  Ninety  percent  guarantee: 

Senate:  Sets  a  maximum  90-percent  guar- 
antee limit.  Does  not  mandate  90-percent 
guarantee.  Flexibility  would  rest  with 
FmHA  to  determine  level  of  guarantee. 

House:  Mandates  a  90-percent  guarantee 
on  all  FmHA  guaranteed  loans. 

(3)  Level  of  Interest  rate: 

Senate:  EsUblishes  $100  million  In  funds 
to  be  made  available  by  FmHA  to  match  in- 
terest rate  reductions  by  the  lenders. 

House:  On  guaranteed  refinancing  and  op- 
erating loans  made  by  commercial  lenders 
and  the  Farm  Credit  System,  the  lender  is 
directed  to  establish  the  Interest  rate  at  the 
lower  of:  (1)  IV*  points  above  the  institu- 
tion's cost  of  acquiring  interest  bearing 
funds  or  (2)  2  points  below  the  lowest  agri- 
cultural loan  level  of  the  institution. 

(4)  Increase  in  guarantee  authority: 
Senate:  Authorizes  $1.85  bUlion  in  loan 

guarantee  authority.  In  addition  to  the  $650 
million  already  available  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

House:  Authorizes  $3  billion  in  loan  guar- 
antee authority,  in  addition  to  the  $650  mil- 
lion already  avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(5)  Implementation  of  program: 

Both  House  and  Senate  contain  provisions 
directing  the  Secretary  to  Implement 
changes  within  15  days. 

(6)  Cash  flow  requirements: 

Senate:  Lowers  to  100  percent  the  cash 
flow  necessary  to  qualify  for  loan  guaran- 
tee. Does  allow  producers  to  base  their  ap- 
plications on  a  110-percent  cash  flow  projec- 
tion. 

House:  Lowers  to  100  percent  the  cash 
flow  necessary  to  qualify  for  loan  guaran- 
tee. 


PMBA  UMM  OUAaAMTB  PBOTISIOm 
ONLY  n  THS  SmATB  VnSIOH 

(1)  Requires  the  Farm  Credit  System  to 
report  on  feastbOity  of  obtaining  insurance 
to  protect  borrowers'  stock. 

(2)  Bnoouiaces  Federal  and  State  regula- 
tory agency  to  refrain  from  adversely  daal- 
fying  reatnietured  agrlcaltural  loans. 

(3)  Eaoourages  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  implement  a  debt  adjustment 
program  for  their  current  farm  loan  borrow- 
ers. 

OIHB  PMR*  UMM  OUAaAlRBE  PaOVISIOMS 

oomAms  ni  houss  vnsio* 

(1)  Pees  normally  charged  to  lenders  are 
waived. 

(2)  Provision  for  advance  paymmt  of 
guarantee  in  cases  of  default. 

(3)  Three  percent  reduction  of  Interest 
rate  on  FmHA  direct  operating  loans  to  pro- 
ducers suffering  from  natural  disasters  3 
years  during  the  previous  5-year  period. 
Credit  elsewhere  test  applied. 

AOVAHCX  KESOimca  LOAHS 

A  number  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  House  version  are  included  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill: 

(1)  Producers  must  sign  up  for  the  farm 
program. 

(2)  Fifty  percent  of  the  producer's  crop 
wiU  be  eligible. 

(3)  Farm  program  sign  tip  period  extended 
by  30  days  after  bill's  enactment. 

(4)  A  $50,000  limit  is  placed  on  the 
amount  any  one  producer  may  receive. 

HOUSI  nU>TISI01l8  ROT  ooirtAnnD  ih  skhatb 


( 1 )  Credit  elsewhere  test  applied. 

(2)  Requirement  that  lender  commit  to 
providing  fuU  funding. 

(3)  Crop  insurance  required  for  advance 
CCC  loan. 

(4)  Requirement  that  proceeds  be  used  to 
cover  expenses  incurred  or  thAt  are  out- 
standing in  the  production  of  the  crop. 

(5)  Floor  speech  clarified  the  intent  that 
the  legisUUon  would  apply  to  winter  wheat 
producers.  No  similar  language  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Last  Wednesday,  this  body  approved 
this  basic  legislation  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin.  The  vote  before  us  today, 
whether  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  HJl.  1096.  the  African 
famine  relief  bill,  should  be  a  clearcut 
vote  for  the  313  Members  who  voted 
to  support  HJl.  1035.  inasmuch  as  the 
basic  principles  of  HJl.  1035  were  left 
intact. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  will 
veto  this  proposal,  claiming  it  is  exces- 
sive in  Federal  spending.  He  is  making 
this  claim  even  though  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimate  of  the 
Senate  emergency  credit  amendment 
is  actuaUy  lower  than  H.R.  1035  ($254 
million  over  4  years). 

At  a  time  when  Pentagon  spending 
abuses  run  rampant,  it  is  regretful  to 
listen  to  the  threat  of  a  veto.  Are  not 
our  Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers  de- 
serving of  the  same  consideration  that 
the  President  gives  a  Pentagon  that 
can  buy  $6,000  oof feemakers  and  $700 
toilet  seats?  Are  not  our  farmers 
worthy  of  the  same  consideration  that 
our  President  gives  to  a  Pentagon  that 
receives  a  13-percent  budget  increase 


at  a  time  when  others  are  Ijeing  told. 
"There  is  no  money"? 

The  crisis  has  been  dociuaented  and 
the  facts  are  there.  Equally  as  clear  is 
the  fact  that  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  this  credit  crisis  has  been 
woefully  inadequate.  We  need  no  fur- 
ther elaboration  on  the  problem. 
What  is  needed  is  immediate  action  on 
this  modest  proposal,  so  that  it  can  be 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule.  I  imderstand  the  dlfflcult  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves,  proce- 
durally. I  do  not  like  it  either.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  have  any  alterna- 
tive. 

We  were  presented  with  a  list  of  con- 
ferees that,  frankly,  present  us  with 
no  choice.  All  but  one  of  the  conferees 
have  announced  their  opposition  to 
the  bill,  even  as  the  Senate  has  pre- 
sented it. 

So  a  conference  is  really  a  doomed 
conference,  one  that  will  not  take  us 
anywhere. 

So  first  and  foremost,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  fact.  Whether  or  not  we 
confront  the  President  or  whether  we 
confront  the  Senate,  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  the  same  if  we  only  look 
at  what  may  come  out  of  a  conference. 

Our  only  hOpe,  really.  Is  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendments,  present  them 
to  the  President  in  the  hope  that  he 
wlU  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
measure  and  sign  it,  in  a  matter  that 
wiU  bring  about  the  kind  of  relief  that 
both  sides  want. 

We  have  no  choice.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. To  prolong  this  whole  effort  by 
resolving  our  differences  in  conference 
cannot  be  done.  To  resolve  our  differ- 
ences with  the  White  House  still.  I 
think,  holds  some  likelihood. 

So  it  is  in  our  best  interest,  really, 
that  we  pass  this  resolution  this  after- 
noon, that  we  take  the  Senate-adopted 
amendments,  which  I  might  remind 
my  colleagues  are  very  similar,  in  most 
respects,  to  what  we  passed  in  the 
House. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  amend- 
ments were  drafted  originally  from 
the  proposal  that  was  introduced  in 
the  House.  So  given  that  fact,  given 
the  structiunl  resemblance  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  given  the 
fact  that  conference  would  really 
mean  doom  to  the  ultimate  legislation 
that  we  have  drafted  with  such  care 
on  this  side,  given  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  do  this  immediately  to  provide 
the  kind  of  critical  assistance  that 
many  of  these  farmers  have  to  have, 
in  spite  of  the  problems  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  outlined 
procedurally,  we  really  have  no  choice. 

Our  hope  is  that,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  signed  or  whether  it  is 
vetoed,  the  bill  will  ultimately  be  writ- 
ten into  law.  I  think  that  we  have  the 
votes  to  override  a  veto  on  this  side, 
and  I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  do 
so  as  well.  But  whether  we  do  or 


whether  we  do  not.  it  does  not  appear 
at  this  point  that  unless  we  take  this 
procedure  we  can  offer  any  help  at  all 
to  those  many  farmers  who  are  count- 
ing on  us  as  the  last  vestige  of  some 
hope  in  providing  them  with  credit 
relief  this  year. 

So  I  ask  my  colleages  to  accept  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  unusual  procedure, 
to  accept  the  fact  that  we  need  to  do  it 
if  we  are  indeed  interested  in  provid- 
ing some  assistance  to  those  farmers 
and  to  accept  the  fact  that  our  only 
other  recourse,  going  to  conference, 
would  simply  bring  us  nothing. 

I  strongly  urge  a  favorable  vote  on 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  LOIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  WtuxI. 

BCr.  WYIilE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  intent  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  African  famine  relief  bill  as 
passed  by  the  other  body  on  February 
27,  1985.  This  section,  if  introduced  as 
a  freestanding  bill,  would  normally  be 
referred  to  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee since  it  does  address  the  gener- 
al subject  of  bank  supervision  and  ex- 
amination by  the  proper  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies.  Section  207  would 
"guard  against  improper  and  untimely 
liquidations  of  agricultural  assets."  It 
caUs  on  the  Federal  bank  regulators  to 
"ensiu*  that  examiners  •  •  •  exercise 
caution  and  restraint  in  making  ad- 
verse classifications  with  respect  to  ag- 
ricultural loans." 

I  am  sure  that  in  including  such  lan- 
guage, what  we  are  seeking  is  assur- 
ance that  the  Federal  bank  regulators 
treat  agriculture  no  more  harshly 
than  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Clearly,  we  are  not  asking  the  regula- 
tors to  abandon  their  mission  of  ensur- 
ing the  safety  and  sotmdness  of  oiu*  fi- 
nancial institutions.  We  want  to  be 
certain  that  depositors'  funds  are  pro- 
tected and  available  for  their  use  when 
needed.  But  we  also  want  the  prudent 
and  consistent  application  of  examina- 
tion procedures  across  the  country.  It 
would  then  be  up  to  bank  manage- 
ment and  borrowers  to  decide  the  fate 
of  existing  credits  and  to  work  out  new 
loan  arrangements  where  necessary. 
In  this  way.  borrowers,  lenders,  and 
depositors  will  all  know  where  they 
stand. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Madigah].  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BiADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  would  like  to.  very  briefly, 
take  exception  to  some  of  the  remarks 
Just  made  by  my  good  friend  on  the 
other  side  who  said  that  if  we  went  to 
conference  that  nothing  would  be  ac- 
complished. 
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I  sutoilt  to  the  gentleman  that  he  is 
perhaps  Judging  our  capacity  by  his 
ability.  I  would  like  to  think  that  some 
of  us  would  have  some  opporttmlty  to 
persuade  the  President  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  thing  that  can  come  out  of 
all  of  this,  but  we  certainly  do  not 
have  that  opportunity  if  we  are  faced 
with  this  procediuw  whereby  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  this  body 
are  not  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  process  In  any  way 
whatsoever. 

We  represent  farmers  who  have 
credit  problems,  we  represent  people 
who  need  help.  We  are  anxious  to  help 
them.  But  you  are  asking  us  to  accept 
something  here  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  have  both 
said  could  cost  an  extra  M-S  billion  in 
this  fiscal  year.  It  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  legislation  compared  to  what 
this  House  passed  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port last  week.  There  is  no  credit  else- 
where test  in  this  thing  you  are  asking 
us  to  vote  for.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  these  funds  be  used  to  plant  a 
crop  In  this  thing  you  are  asking  us  to 
vote  for.  There  is  no  crop  insurance  re- 
quirement in  this  thing  that  you  are 
asking  us  to  vote  for.  Tou  are  asking 
us  to  vote  for  a  pig  in  a  poke  that  was 
done  very  hastily  in  the  other  body, 
that  was  never  considered  by  any  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body,  and  we  have 
already  been  told  that  it  is  going  to  be 
vetoed.  We  would  like  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  try  to  work  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  solve 
this  problem.  But  you  have  decided  to 
follow  a  procedure  that  denies  us  the 
opportunity,  as  minority  Members  of 
this  body,  to  participate  in  any  way  in 
what  is  happening  here. 

In  my  own  district,  I  am  sure  that 
half  the  farmers  in  my  district  have  a 
serious  credit  problem  and  need  help, 
and  I  want  to  help  them.  And  you  are 
denying  me  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
help  to  them.  You  are  telUng  me  to 
vote  up  and  down  on  a  rule  on  a  very, 
very  bad  proposal  that  Is  going  to  be 
vetoed.  Where  is  my  opportunity  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  to  participate? 
Where  is  the  opportimlty  of  any 
Member  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  to  be  a 
participant  in  this  process? 

It  is  very,  very  clear,  to  me,  and  I 
think  to  everybody  else  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  you  have  decided  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle  that  you  are 
more  interested  in  the  veto,  you  are 
more  interested  in  the  public  relations 
aspect  of  this,  you  are  more  interested 
in  embarrassing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  than  you  are  in  bringing 
any  kind  of  assistance  whatsoever  to 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
United  States. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  to  say  that  that 
is  what  is  going  on  here,  that  you  do 
not  really  care  and  you  are  demon- 
strating that  you  do  not  really  care  be- 
cause you  wlU  not  give  the  people  who 


might  be  able  to  persuade  the  Presi- 
dent any  opportimlty  to  participate  in 
the  process.  I  think  that  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  I  think  you  are  mlsti^en 
when  you  think  you  are  going  to  over- 
ride this  veto,  because  you  are  not  al- 
loi^ng  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  be  participants,  and  they  are  going 
to  let  you  know  how  they  feel  about 
that. 

BCr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [1^.  COLEMAH]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  To  the  extent  that 
there  are  some  of  us  who  do  not  want 
to  play  political  games,  that  we  really 
do  want  a  credit  bill  passed  and  sent  to 
the  President  that  he  can  sign,  I  do 
think  that  there  is  a  middle  ground. 
And  the  only  middle  ground  that  we 
can  construct  is  to  go  to  conference.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  House  leader- 
ship came  to  us  and  are  giving  us  a 
Senate-passed  bill  in  lieu  of  the  hard 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  and  others,  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion,  that  suddenly,  within  24 
hours  after  we  passed  it  here  in  the 
House  Chamber,  that  bUl  was  sudden- 
ly forgotten  about  by  the  leadership. 
And  why  was  it  forgotten  about?  I 
think  it  is  a  better  bill  than  the  other 
body  produced.  It  is  better  crafted.  It 
is  more  refined,  from  the  standpoint 
that  people  have  to  be  able  to:  First, 
show  that  they  could  not  get  credit 
elsewhere;  second,  that  they  have  to 
have  some  security  there  to  show  that 
the  taxpayers  are  not  going  to  be  left 
hanging  out  on  the  limb,  and  third, 
that  there  is  a  cash-flow  requirement 
that  these  farmers  would  have  to  pay 
back  the  loan  and  have  the  capability 
of  paying  it  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  are  being 
used  as  pawns  in  a  game  of  political 
chess,  and  if  we  are  truly  interested  in 
doing  something  we  have  got  to  get  to- 
gether. We  have  got  to  get  it  together 
with  the  President,  with  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  and  with  this  House 
in  order  to  put  together  the  type  of 
compromise  that  is  going  to  be  accept- 
able for  the  President  to  sign.  All 
these  speeches,  all  of  this  demagoglng, 
all  of  this  posturing  is  not  going  to  get 
$1  into  north  Missoiu-i.  And  we  have 
got  plenty  of  those  farmers  around 
here  today  talking  about  their  dire 
straits,  losing  the  family  farm,  and  all 
it  seems  that  the  people  in  Washing- 
ton can  do  is  posture  and  play  political 
games.  It  is  very  unfair  to  these  people 
that  we  are  telling  them  that  we  are 
doing  something  on  their  behalf  when 
we  know  good  and  well  it  is  not  going 
to  come  about. 

Why  can  we  not  take  our  own  bill 
and  put  it  into  conference?  That  is 
what  we  usually  do,  we  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  other  body.  Why  is 
the  Daschle-Coleman  bill  so  bad?  It 


passed  by  a  S18  to  103  margin  here  in 
the  House  last  Wednesday.  Why  are 
we  suddenly  forgetting  about  it? 

D  1400 

I  would  like  a  response  to  that  ques- 
tion sometime  today  as  we  discuss  this 
bill. 

We  ought  to  have  at  least  a  little 
pride  of  authorship  in  this  House.  We 
should  be  able  to  give  the  same  status 
and  standing  to  a  House-passed  bill 
that  we  are  giving  to  a  product  of  the 
other  body.  We  did  not  make  this  a 
partisan  issue  over  here  in  the  House. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
reached  out.  I  reached  out,  we  all  did 
to  try  and  come  up  with  a  bill  that 
would  be  agreed  to.  We  did  that  in 
committee:  the  vote  on  the  floor  indi- 
cated that  we  accomplished  that  here. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden,  we  are  overtak- 
en by  forces  beyond  our  control,  and 
this  thing  is  rolling  down  here  in  a  big 
embarrassment  for  the  President. 
Well,  the  President  is  not  going  to  be 
embarrassed:  the  embarrassment  is 
going  to  come  right  back  to  us.  When 
you  go  back  to  your  districts,  and  I  go 
back  to  mine,  and  have  to  announce 
that.  no.  the  political  gamesmanship 
prevaUed  in  Washington;  you  did  not 
get  a  credit  bill  passed.  You  did  not 
get  anjrthing  passed.  The  President 
has  already  announced  that  he  is 
going  to  veto  this  bill;  why  go  through 
it?  Why  not  go  into  conference.  A 
little  give  and  take.  Negotiations,  hard 
negotiations.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
President  move  to  our  position  more 
than  what  he  has. 

But  you  are  not  going  to  get  it  with 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  9  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  dx  la  GabzaI. 

Mr.  DX  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  focus  my 
remarks  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  1096  involving  ag- 
riculture—the farm  credit  assistance 
package  contained  in  titles  II  and  III. 

In  that  regard.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  the  pending  rule, 
which  will  complete  congressional 
action  on  H.R.  1096  and  send  it  to  the 
President  for  signing. 

Since  the  administration  first  an- 
nounced its  farm  aid  measures  last 
fall,  the  problems  facing  farmers— low 
prices,  mounting  debt,  and  plimunet- 
ing  land  values— have  steadily  wors- 
ened. 

By  the  time  the  99th  Congress  con- 
vened in  January,  it  was  clear  that  the 
administration's  efforts  weren't  work- 
ing. Now,  as  the  time  for  spring  plant- 
ing draws  near,  the  agricultural  crisis 
has  reached  a  boiling  point. 

Without  the  measures  included  in 
HJl.  1096.  many  of  our  Nation's  f aim- 
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ers  will  be  unable,  in  the  next  few  days 
and  weeks,  to  begin  work  on  the  1985 
crops.  They  will  have  to  liquidate  or 
be  foreclosed. 

How  many  will  go  under?  No  one  can 
predict.  What  we  do  Imow  is  that  in 
the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  a 
steady  decline  in  the  farm  economy. 
One  estimate  states  that  financial 
problems  on  the  farm  have  directly  or 
indirectly  cost  Americans  260.000  Jobs 
and  $5.1  billion  in  lost  Income. 

Worse,  in  the  last  few  months  the 
decline  appears  to  have  accelerated 
rapidly.  Right  now,  at  least  one-third 
of  all  farm  debt,  around  $75  billion,  is 
held  by  farmers— primarily  by  full- 
time  commercial  family  farmers— ex- 
periencing serious  financial  stress. 

An  alarming  number  of  these  farm- 
ers are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
One  estimate  is  that  perhaps  9  percent 
of  all  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of 
business  soon  unless  something  is 
done.  In  some  heavily  agricultural 
areas  of  the  Nation,  the  problem  is 
even  worse. 

The  Government  must  recognize  and 
deal  with  this  growing  problon  be- 
cause agriculture  is  central  to  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  A  tidal  wave  of  farm 
faUures  will  have  ripple  effects  on 
every  segment  of  the  national  econo- 
my. 

The  Senate  amendment,  while  per- 
haps not  perfect,  is  well  worth  our  ap- 
proval for  three  reasons. 

First,  it  directly  addresses  the  most 
immediate  problem  facing  farmers— 
the  crushing  debt  load  that  lias  preci- 
pitated this  crisis— by  providing  for  re- 
structuring of  existing  debt  and 
tnitictng  more  1985  operating  credit 
available  to  farmers.  In  this  regard.  I 
woxild  note  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment is  very  similar  to  H.R.  1035, 
which  passed  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  last  week. 

Second,  it  is  targeted  where  it  wiU  do 
the  most  good.  The  assistance  under 
the  blU  is  directed  at  family  farmers, 
not  the  giant  corporate  farms.  And. 
the  bill  is  targeted  to  those  who  still 
have  a  chance  to  make  it  with  some 
timely  aid. 

Third,  the  agricultural  titles  of  the 
amendment  are  relatively  modest  in 
cost— agriculture  outlays  are  estimated 
to  be  $254  million  over  6  years,  count- 
ing interest  receipts  to  the  CCC  on  ad- 
vance recourse  loans. 

I  believe  much  more  could  be  done. 
However,  as  we  have  seen  the  Federal 
deficit  skyrocket  over  the  past  3  or  4 
years,  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
strongly  emphasized  a  policy  of  fiscal 
restraint  in  developing  farm  legisla- 
tion. Indeed,  our  producers  suffer 
more  than  most  other  businessmen 
from  the  high  interest  rates  and  over- 
valued dollar  that  these  ruinous  defi- 
cits have  spawned. 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  since 
1980.  has  reported  legislation  signed 
into  law  that  will  reduce  Department 


of  Agriculture  program  costs  by  $29 
billion  in  the  period  through  1987.  In 
fact,  the  President,  when  he  signed 
the  Agricultural  Programs  Adjustment 
Act  of  1984  into  law.  stated  that  the 
bill  was  the  first  down  payment  on  the 
deficit. 

Further,  I  would  note  that  the  farm 
commodity  programs,  in  total,  are  in 
extremely  small  part  of  the  overall 
Federal  budget.  SpeclficaUy,  in  1984. 
those  programs  were  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget,  in  1985 
will  be  about  1.6  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al budget,  and— it  is  estimated— in  1986 
will  account  for  Just  1.2  percent  of  the 
total  budget. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  sound  leg- 
islation: it  is  necessary  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  send  it  to  the 
President  for  signing. 

I  believe  that  the  President  wiU 
adopt  the  responsible  course,  showing 
compassion  for  our  farmers  in  their 
time  of  need,  and  sign  HJl.  1096  into 
law. 

THZ  HAJOB  FBOVUIOR8  OF  TITLK  n 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  review 
for  the  House  the  key  provisions  of 
title  n  and  title  in  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Title  II.  the  Emergency  Farm  Credit 
Assistance  Act  of  1985,  would  declare 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  assist 
UJ3.  farmers  in  obtaining  adequate 
credit  at  interest  rates  conducive  to 
debt  servicing  and  profit  making,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  Nation  of  an  adequate 
and  dependable  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

Title  II  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agricxilture  to  make  sufficient  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  available  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
enable  that  agency  to  process  applica- 
tions from  farmers  for  assistance  in  a 
timely  manner  with  respect  to  the 
planting  of  the  1985  crops.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  authorities  under  exist- 
ing law  such  as  the  agricultural  credit 
insurance  fund  and  the  employment 
procedures  under  the  emergency  disas- 
ter loan  program:  assign  personnel  to 
woric  overtime,  including  weekends 
and  nights,  as  necessary  to  process 
loan  applications;  and  h^  additional 
temporary  personnel  to  work  in  States 
where  the  backlog  of  ^plications  is 
the  greatest. 

I  woidd  note  that  H.R.  1035.  as 
passed  by  the  House,  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  additional 
personnel  be  made  available,  and  con- 
tains related  provisions  to  ensure  the 
improved  administration  of  the  FmHA 
farm  programs,  especially  the  guaran- 
teed loan  programs. 

Under  title  II,  effective  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  required  to  es- 
tablish a  cooperative  interest  buy- 
down  program  to  sssist  farmers  whose 
debts  are  restructured  by  commerical 
or  cooperative  lenders.  Under  the  pro- 


gram, a  lender  that  agrees  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  it  would  otherwise 
charge  the  farmer-borrower  on  the  re- 
structured loan  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  interest  reduction  pajrment 
for  one-half  of  the  interest-rate  reduc- 
tion. The  Secretary  could  make  no 
more  than  $100  million  in  interest  re- 
duction payments  to  lenders,  but  could 
draw  the  funds  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund. 

This  program,  as  I  understand  it.  is 
intended  to  be  implemraited  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  FmHA  Debt  Adjust- 
ment Loan  Guarantee  Program.  The 
Debt  Adjustment  Program  provides 
FmHA  guarantees  for  loans  from  com- 
mercial and  cooperative  lenders  to 
farmers  to  cover  the  restructuring  of 
substandard  existing  debt. 

Under  the  Joint  administration  of 
the  programs,  the  Farmers  Hcmie  Ad- 
ministration could  use  the  interest  re- 
duction payment  program  to  assist 
lenders  in  accomplishing  the  interest 
write-down  equivalent  to  the  10-per- 
cent principal  writeoff  requirement 
under  the  debt  adjustment  program. 
Or.  the  interest  reduction  pajrment 
could  be  used  to  accomplish  an  addi- 
tional reduction  in  interest  over  that 
needed  under  the  10-percent  equiva- 
lency requirement,  or  simply  to  pro- 
vide an  interest  reduction  on  loans 
under  the  program  for  which  10  per- 
cent of  principal  is  being  written  off. 

An  FmHA  Interest  Buy-down  Pro- 
gram is  not  unprecedented.  The  Farm- 
ers Administration,  in  the  past,  has 
had  authority  to  take  such  action.  In 
fact,  during  the  Nixon  administration, 
in  1973  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion bought  down  interest  rates  on  cer- 
tain guaranteed  loans  to  make  the  in- 
terest rates  paid  by  farmers  on  the 
guaranteed  loans  comparable  to  the 
rates  being  charged  fanners  for  direct 
FmHA  loans. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that,  although 
HJl.  1035  does  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision,  it  would  waive  the  1-per- 
cent guarantee  fee  imposed  on  debt  re- 
structiu«  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  under 
the  FmHA  Debt  Adjustment  Program. 
This,  like  the  Senate  provision,  would 
help  farmers  and  their  lenders  take 
advantage  of  the  FmHA  Debt  Adjust- 
ment Program. 

Title  II  would  make  an  additional 
$1.85  billion  available  in  fiscal  year 
1985  for  loan  guarantees  imder  the 
FmHA  Debt  Adjustment  Program.  I 
would  emphasize  that  this  provision 
will  make  the  guarantees  available 
without  the  need  for  further  action  on 
an  appropriation.  The  guarantees  will 
be  made  out  of  the  FtaHA  revolving 
fund— the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund— and  the  language  In  title 
II  Is  sufficient,  in  Itself,  to  trigger  the 
availabllty  of  the  guarantees. 
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I  would  note  that,  under  HJl.  10S5. 
$3  billion  wotild  be  made  avAllable  for 
the  Debt  Adjustment  Program. 

Title  n  alao  would  reviae  the  current 
FmHA  Debt  Adjustment  Procnun  to 
improve  its  operation.  The  cash  flow 
requirement  under  the  program  would 
be  changed  from  a  110-percent  re- 
quirement to  a  100-percent  require- 
ment. Under  this  revision,  a  farmer 
could  establish  that  his  operation  has 
a  positive  cash  flow  by  showing  that 
anticipated  cash  inflows  during  a  year 
are  100  percent  of  the  year's  anticipat- 
ed cash  outflows.  HJl.  1038  likewise 
contains  this  provision,  as  well  as 
other  improvements  in  the  program. 

Also,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion would  be  required  to  guarantee 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  principal  and 
interest  on  loans  under  the  program. 

Under  title  n.  the  current  "FtaSLA 
Debt  Set-aside  Program  would  be  re- 
vised to  change  its  110-percent  cash- 
flow requlranent  to  a  100-peroent  re- 
quirement. Under  the  program,  farm- 
ers with  VtaSLA  farm  loans  who  are  in 
financial  distress  are  eligible  for  the 
postponement— for  5  years— of  pay- 
ments on  a  portion  of  their  loans,  not 
to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  debt  or 
$200,000.  whichever  is  less.  However, 
no  farmer  is  eligible  for  postponement 
unless  he  can  show  that  the  deferral 
assistance  will  give  him  a  positive 
cash-flow.  Title  II  would  enable  a 
farmer  to  show  a  positive  cash-flow  for 
a  year  by  showing  that  he  will  have  a 
cash-flow  to  cover  operating  and  living 
expenses  that  provides  100  percent  of 
the  amount  needed  to  pay  his  debts 
due  that  year. 

H.R.  1035  contains  a  comparable 
provision. 

Further,  under  title  II,  borrowers 
could  elect  to  base  their  applications 
for  set-aside  assistance  on  a  cash-flow 
projection  of  110  percent.  This  would 
enable  some  farmers  to  obtain  larger 
debt  set-asides  if  they  can  cash-flow  at 
110  percent.  Under  the  current  pro- 
gram, the  farmer  must  show  that  he 
will  have  a  balance  available  for  debt 
service  equal  to  110  percent  of  debt 
due  to  establish  a  positive  cash-flow, 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cash-flow  requirement 
below  110  percent. 

Under  title  II.  to  guard  against  im- 
proper and  untimely  liquidations  of 
agricultural  assets.  Federal  banlc  regu- 
latory agencies  would  be  required  to 
ensure  that  examiners  exercise  cau- 
tion and  restraint  in  malting  adverse 
classifications  of  farm  loans,  giving 
due  consideration  to  factors  such  as 
loan  collateral  and  ultimate  repay- 
ment ability.  This  policy  would  be  in 
effect  for  as  long  as  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  economy  and  the  ef- 
fects of  natural  disasters  temporarily 
impair  the  ability  of  farmers  to  meet 
scheduled  loan  repayments. 

Within  90  days  after  enactment,  the 
Federal    regulatory    agencies    would 


have  to  report  to  Congress  on  actions 
they  have  taken  to  implement  the 
policy. 

Also.  Federal  and  State  financial 
regulatory  agencies  would  be  required 
to  ensure  that  their  examiners  refrain 
from  adversely  classifying  farm  loans 
that  are  restructured  under  FtaHA's 
Debt  Adjustment  Program. 

I  would  point  out  that  HJl.  1035 
would  provide  assistance  to  farmers 
adversely  affected  by  natural  dUsasters 
through  a  reduction  in  the  Interest 
rate  on  FmHA  direct  operating  loans. 
Also.  HJl.  1035  would  encourage  Fed- 
eral agencies,  Including  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  that  supply  credit  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  current  and  future  avail- 
ability of  credit. 

Title  n  would  require  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  conduct  a 
study  on  the  need  for  an  insurance 
fund  to  protect  Farm  Credit  System 
institutions  against  loan  losses  or  oth- 
erwise to  stabilize  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  System  and  provide  protec- 
tion for  borrower  capital.  The  study 
would  have  to  be  completed,  and  a 
report  containing  the  results  of  the 
study  submitted  to  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  Congress,  not  later 
than  180  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bilL 

Title  n  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— to  the  extent  practica- 
ble and  consistent  with  existing  law— 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
should  establish  a  Debt  Adjustment 
Program  for  farmers  comparable  to 
the  FmHA  Debt  Adjustment  Program. 

While  there  are  no  provisions  in 
H.R.  1035  relating  to  bank  examiners' 
classification  of  farm  loans,  a  report 
on  Farm  Credit  System  needs,  or  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  would  agree  that 
these  are  good  additions  that  strength- 
en this  emergency  farm  assistance  leg- 
islative package. 

I  must  also  note  that  the  Senate 
amendment  does  not  Include  the  H.R. 
1035  provisions  for  a  reduced  interest 
charge  on  direct  operating  loans  to 
farmers  in  hard-hit  areas,  haying  and 
grazing  on  set-aside  land,  consulta- 
tions regarding  the  availability  of 
farm  credit,  and  certain  revisions  in 
the  FmHA  Approved  Lender  Program. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  agriculture 
has  it  in  his  power  to  accomplish  the 
goals  of  these  provisions  without  legis- 
lation, using  the  authorities  he  has 
under  existing  law. 

In  light  of  the  overwhelming  vote  by 
the  House  for  passage  of  HJl.  1035  I 
strongly  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  take  steps  to  Implement  these 
provisions  administratively  or  fashion 
other  remedies  to  address  the  prob- 
lems that  have  given  rise  to  them. 

TBI  MAJOB  PMOVISIOHB  OF  TTTLS  III 

Under  title  III,  the  Advance  Re- 
course Loan  Act  of  1985.  producers  of 
the  1985  crops  of  farm  program  com- 


modities for  which  price  support  loans 
are  available  would  be  eligible  for  ad- 
vance recourse  loans  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  1985  crop.  The  Advance 
Loan  Program  under  title  in  will  serve 
to  complement  the  RnHA  Debt  Ad- 
justment Loan  Guarantee  Program.  It 
will  give  farmers  with  restructured 
debt  under  the  Debt  Adjustment  Pro- 
gram breathing  room  with  respect  to 
1985  openUdng  credit  so  that  the  debt 
restructiire  wUl  have  a  chance  to  work. 

Advance  loans  would  be  available  to 
a  farmer,  at  the  nonrecourse  loan  rate 
and  at  the  normal  CCC  commodity 
loan  interest  rate,  on  an  amount  of 
the  commodity  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  farm  yield  times  the  acreage  the 
farmer  plants  for  harvest,  or  the  farm 
quota,  in  1985.  However,  the  maximum 
advance  loan  a  person  could  receive 
would  be  $50,000.  The  $50,000  loan 
limitation  wlU  ensure  that  the  Ad- 
vance Loan  Program  is  targeted  to 
family  farmers,  not  the  corporate 
giants. 

The  advance  recourse  loans  would  be 
repaid  at  harvest,  with  a  procedure  U> 
be  established  enabling  producers  to 
repay  the  recourse  loans  at  the  same 
time  that  they  obtain  the  proceeds  of 
regular  nonrecourse  loans. 

The  producer  would  have  to  give  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  security 
for  the  advance  loan  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Government. 
If  a  producer  who  received  an  advance 
loan  fails  to  comply  with  terms  and 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Secretary, 
the  producer  would  have  to  repay  the 
loan  immediately. 

I  would  note  that  H.R.  1035  contains 
comparable  provisions,  along  with  a 
credit  test  for  eligibility,  provisions 
that  (i)  a  lender  must  agree  to  provide 
additional  funds  necessary  to  produce 
the  crop  and  (11)  loans  be  made  only  to 
cover  production  costs  incurred  after 
enactment,  and  a  crop  Insurance  re- 
quirement. These  provisions  serve  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  program  and  pro- 
tect the  Government's  interests.  While 
the  Senate  amendment  does  not  con- 
tain these  provisions.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prescribe 
terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
the  bill,  requires  the  producer  to  repay 
an  advance  loan  immediately  If  the 
producer  fails  to  comply  with  such 
terms  and  conditions,  and  requires 
adequate  security. 

These  Senate  provisions  also  serve  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  program  and  pro- 
tect the  Government's  interests,  and 
the  Secretary  would  be  expected  to 
issue  regulations  that  serve  to  prevent 
abuse  in  the  program  and  protect  the 
Government's  interest.  I  would  expect 
the  Secretary  to  take  care  to  ensure 
that  the  advance  loan  proceeds  are 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  to  be  advanced— to  provide  hard- 
pressed  farmers  who  can't  find  credit 


elsewhere  on  reasonable  terms  the  fi- 
nancing Uiey  need  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate their  1985  crops. 

In  o(HiJunctlon  with  the  Advance  Re- 
course Loan  Program,  title  m  would 
extend  the  period  of  signup  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  programs  for  the  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  for  a  period  of  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  The 
signup  period  for  those  programs  ex- 
pired on  March  1. 

H.R.  1035  contains  a  comparable 
provision. 

THK  HKSD  rOK  ACnOR 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  few  years 
our  Government  has  implemented  an 
anti-inflationary,  tight-money  fiscal 
policy.  To  an  extent,  that  policy  has 
worked  well  and  benefited  most  of  our 
citizens. 

Unfortunately,  this  policy  has  had 
its  daik  side  for  oiu-  Nation's  farmers— 
especially  those  farmers  who  incurred 
debts  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
that  policy.  It  has  victimized  farmers 
by  depressing  commodity  prices, 
strengthralng  the  dollar  so  that  our 
agricultural  exports  are  drying  up.  and 
led  to  plimuneting  land  values.  As  a 
result.  U.S.  agriculture  is  facing  a 
crisis— a  crisis  not  of  its  own  making. 

So.  regardless  of  David  Stockman's 
callous  comments,  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  clear  public  interest  that  the 
Government  aid  our  Nation's  family 
farmers  in  their  time  of  need. 

The  Senate  amendment,  while  not 
the  total  answer  to  the  problems  be- 
setting the  agricultural  economy, 
meets  that  public  interest  test. 

It  is  necessary  legislation  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  so  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  the  pending  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  concluding.  I 
must  tell  you  that  there  is  much  sad- 
ness in  my  heart,  and  for  many  rea- 
sons. One  is  that  I  personally  have 
been  accused  of  something  that  is  not 
in  my  mind  and  my  heart  or  is  my  in- 
tention to  do  in  this  very  critical  time 
for  American  agriculture,  for  the 
farmers  of  America. 

Just  a  while  ago.  at  a  meeting  of  our 
Agriculture  Committee,  where  hun- 
derds  of  farmers  are  telUng  us  of  their 
problems,  we  heard  a  yoimg  man 
named  Lexle  Gllsson  speak  to  our 
commlttee  with  tears  in  his  eyes:  "Do 
something,  do  something;  I  need  your 
help.  Of  my  graduating  class  of  1976, 
(Hily  one  went  Into  farming  besides 
myself." 

Lexle  Glisson  means  more  to  me 
than  any  attempt  to  embarrass  the 
President  of  the  United  States  whom  I 
respect  and  I  admire  as  an  individual.  I 
think  he  is  a  man  of  compassion  and 
of  sensitivity.  I  have  not  heard  Ronald 
Reagan  say  he  will  veto  this  bill.  I 
heard  the  Speakes  and  the  Doles  and 
a  lot  of  other  people,  but  I  have  not 
heard  the  President  of  the  United 
States  say  he  would  veto  it. 


I  have  hopes  that  he,  too.  as  he 
brings  every  Ume  he  q>etkks.  someme 
from  America  that  signifies  what  it  is 
all  about.  Next  time  he  should  have 
Lexle  Gllsson  there.  A  young  farmer 
who  is  telling  us  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"Help  me." 

Mr.  Colleagues— what  need  do  I  have 
for  demagoguery?  What  need  do  I 
have  for  posturing?  As  a  legldator.  I 
know  that  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points  is  a  straight  line,  and 
it  pains  me  to  hear  someone  say.  "Tou 
are  leaving  out  our  side;  our  side  did 
not  have  any  input."  There  are  only  47 
Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  their 
version  got  65  votes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Members  not 
to  refer  to  votes  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Ui.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  »■  LA  GARZA.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  VMloglze  for  in- 
terrupting the  gentleman  and  I  thank 
him  for  yielding. 

BCr.  Speaker.  perhi^M  the  gentleman 
recalls  that  the  Meese  nomination  for 
Attorney  General  was  being  held  hos- 
tage over  there,  and  that  only  eight 
Members  of  the  majority  party  In  the 
Senate  voted  for  this  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
Members  would  be  advised  not  to  refer 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  majority 
rules  and  the  majority  voted.  The 
question  now  is.  what  do  we  do?  What 
do  I  tell  the  farmer  who  says.  I  am 
going  down  if  I  do  not  have  help  in  1 
week,  in  2  weeks?  We  are  still  waiting 
to  go  to  conference  on  the  soil  conser- 
vation legislation  because  whoever 
runs  the  committee  over  there  says.  "I 
do  not  want  to  have  any  meetings." 
Tou  would  have  an  unfriendly  confer- 
ence with  conferees  that  would  dead- 
lock. That  is  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion; an  unfriendly  conference  that 
would  deadlock  and  kill  it  there. 

My  main  concern  is.  I  come  to  you 
with  clean  hands;  I  come  to  you  with  a 
dean  heart;  I  come  to  you.  if  I  have  to, 
begging  for  the  farmers  of  America 
that  are  in  trouble  that  have  given  us 
the  best  food  in  the  history  of  the 
world  for  the  lowest  amount  of  dispos- 
able income  than  any  other  coimtir  in 
the  world.  Those  are  the  ones  that  are 
in  trouble,  and  need  our  help.  That  is 
beyond  any  posturing. 

A  poor  shoeshine  boy  from  south 
Texas  is  going  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  Ridiculous; 
absurd;  untrue.  It  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  and  this  the  time  to  do  it,  and  this 
Is  how  we  act  in  a  free  legislative 
House.  Do  what  you  need  to  do;  do  it 
right;  do  it  promptly;  do  it  efficient- 
ly—that is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Abnormal  situation?  Yes.  I  said  it. 
Abnormal  procedure?  Tes,  It  is.  The 
two  go  hand-in-hand.  So  all  I  say  is 
that  my  only  posture  here  is  that  my 


reqmnsibility  as  chairman  of  this 
great  committee  is  to  see  that  the 
pe(q}le  of  America  get  the  best  quality 
food  for  the  lowest  amount  of  dispos- 
able income.  I  think  that  1  percent  of 
the  total  budget  of  this  great  country 
of  ours  is  a  good  investment  to  ke^ 
that  farmer  on  the  land. 

Why  did  Poland  fall  by  the  wayside? 
Because  they  let  the  farmer  go.  I 
heard  a  friend  of  mine  from  Germany 
say.  "Tou  have  never  known  hunger  in 
your  coimtrjr;  we  have  twice  this  cen- 
tury. We  are  not  going  to  let  It  happen 
again." 

I  asked  him.  "Pray  tell,  how  are  you 
going  to  do  that?"  He  said.  "We  are 
going  to  keep  our  farmers  on  the 
land."  And  that  is  my  plea  to  you 
today:  Keep  that  farmer  on  the  land 
before,  my  friends,  we  are  to  know 
scarcity  and.  h<q;>efully.  God  forbid,  we 
are  to  know  hunger. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  wish  to 
support  the  rule  which  is  before  us. 

While  this  procedure  bypasses  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  the  leg- 
islative process  in  this  unusual  situa- 
tion, it  is  important  that  we  move  ex- 
peditiously In  behalf  of  both  the 
American  farmers  and  of  the  people 
who  are  at  risk  of  starvation  in  Africa. 
The  process  In  this  instance  will  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  Jurisdiction 
or  prerogatives  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Members  will  recall  that  last  we^ 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  391  to  25, 
the  House  passed  H.R.  1096  as  an  ur- 
gently-needed disaster  assistance  bill 
for  the  famine  victims  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

The  Africa  disaster  assistance  provi- 
sions in  the  Senate-passed  legislation 
are  basically  similar  to  those  passed  by 
the  House. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  bill  before 
us  now  contains  the  Senate  amend- 
ments designed  to  help  American 
farmers  who  are  in  grave  financial  dis- 
tress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  without  sasrlng 
that  we  must  put  needy  Americans 
second  to  none  in  our  priorities  for 
providing  U.S.  Government  assistance. 

I  therefore  welcome  this  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  both  to  help  ouir  farmers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  authorize  the 
urgently  required  assistance  to  save 
lives  in  Africa. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  and  I  hope 
the  Presldoit  will  sign  It 

ISx.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  ox  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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liCr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yleldlns- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  said 
about  everything  that  can  be  said,  but 
I  Just  want  to  add  this  one  thinir 
There  will  probably  first  be  a  vote  on 
the  previous  question,  and  the  gentle- 
man did  not  happen  to  mention  this, 
but  a  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  really  the  same  thing  as  voting 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DC  LA  OARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

D  1410 

This  is  not  budget-busting  legisla- 
tion. The  Senate  version  costs  less.  It 
is  $445  million  over  a  5-year  period  in 
the  House  bill  and  $254  million  in  the 
Senate  bill.  I  submit  for  the  record  the 
correct  figures. 
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It  is  not  a  question  of  cost.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  allow  every  farmer,  as  God 
gives  him  the  ability,  to  farm,  and  if 
he  Is  in  trouble,  if  we  are  going  to  take 
a  tiny  fraction  of  our  Nation's  budget 
to  keep  him  afloat  in  order  to  feed 
this,  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world? 
Are  we  going  to  do  that,  or  are  we  not? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MABi^fBl. 

Mr.  IkCARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  legislation  on  farm 
credit.  I  support  legislation,  any  effec- 
tive legislation.  There  is  ground  to 
work,  fuel  to  buy.  seed  to  buy.  and 
crops  to  plant,  and  we  equivocate— for 
the  shame  of  it  all— we  equivocate 
while  the  sleeping,  smouldering  giant 
sleeps  and  waits  and  wonders  what 
this  Congress  is  going  to  do  to  try  to 
address  the  problem  of  the  farm  credit 

crisis. 

It  is  a  bad  bill  from  the  other  side. 
There  are  threats  of  a  veto.  Let  me  tell 
you,  we  asked  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  address  this  crisis  a 
long  time  ago.  They  could  have  come 
down  here,  they  could  have  worked 
with  the  Members  who  tried  to  ad- 
dress this  most  serious  problem  that 
has  faced  this  Congress  in  many  years. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  we 
passed  oiu*  version  of  an  agrlcultiural 
credit  bill.  H.R.  1035.  last  Wednesday 


on  a  vote  of  318  to  103.  I  would  incor- 
porate by  reference  my  earlier  re- 
marks of  February  27  on  that  bill. 

I  personally  would  prefer  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  1035  to  the  bill  before  us. 
Many  of  us  would  prefer  a  quick  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  which  would 
be  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation. I  agree  with  my  colleagues  who 
say  that  H.R.  1035  Is  better  drafted 
and  thought  out,  is  targeted  to  those 
producers  truly  in  need,  and  shows  the 
hard  labor  which  the  House  put  forth. 
In  short.  H.R.  1035  is  a  better  bill. 
However,  with  House  Resolution  02. 
the  choice  we  have  today  is  a  take  it  or 
leave  it  situation.  And  while  we  fight 
about  it,  some  producers  are  going 
down  the  tubes.  They  simply  don't 
have  the  luxury  of  time.  Nor  do  we.  As 
I  said  last  week,  there  Is  an  immediate 
crisis  and  need  for  this  legislation. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  last  week,  this 
crisis  in  agricultural  credit  Is  beyond 
the  control  and  not  the  fault  of  indi- 
vidual producers.  They  are  not  greedy, 
but  too  many  are  in  real  need  of  help 
which  this  bill  could  provide.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the  previ- 
ous question  but  then  to  support  this 
measure  so  that  those  producers  who 
lack  production  money  can  plant  their 
crop  and  so  that  we  can  focus  on  the 
all  important  farm  policy  decision  we 
face  this  year.  Thank  you.  Mi.  Speak- 
er. 

Ifr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1096.  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
rule  containing  that  measure  as  the 
only  realistic  hope  for  thousands  of 
farm  families  who  are  facing  ruin 
within  the  next  6  to  8  weeks. 

Last  week  this  Chamber  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  3  to  1.  emergency 
farm  credit  legislation  which  originat- 
ed in  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
bill  being  considered  today.  Under 
normal  circumstances  I  would  have 
preferred  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
conference  on  the  two  bills,  because  in 
different  ways  each  bill  contained 
better  provisions  than  the  other.  But 
these  are  not  normal  circumstances, 
and  it's  obvious  to  me  that  this  is  the 
only  legislative  procedure  available  to 
us  if  farmers  In  many  parts  of  the 
Nation  are  to  receive  operating  assis^ 
ance  before  spring  planting. 

In  truth,  the  farm  credit  provisions 
of  this  bUl  amount  to  little  more  than 
a  band-aid.  where  radical  surgery 
would  be  more  appropriate.  As  often 
happens,  however,  we  must  settle  for 
what  we  can  get,  what  Is  In  the  realm 
of  the  possible.  The  additional  Farm- 
ers Home  loan  guarantees,  the  interest 
rate  buy-down,  and  the  advance  of 
CCC  recourse  loans  are  much  needed, 
prudent  efforts  to  alleviate  the  cur- 
rent credit  crisis  in  agriculture. 


If  you  represent  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers, or  if  you  represent  a  district  which 
consumes  what  farmers  grow,  then 
you  owe  it  to  your  constituents  to  vote 
for  this  bill.  This  Nation  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  losing  an  entire  generation 
of  family  farmers.  By  enacting  this 
emergency  credit  legislation  we  can 
send  a  signal  to  Rural  America  that 
the  Congress  does  understand  its 
plight,  and  Is  willing  to  do  something 
constructive  about  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith]. 

BIrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  rtile. 
I  deplore  the  procedure  under  which  it 
has  been  brought  before  the  House.  I 
think  politics  has  no  place  in  this  situ- 
ation where  agriculture  is  at  stake. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  time  is  nm- 
ning  out  for  those  people  who  are 
hungry  over  in  Africa,  and  time  is  nm- 
nlng  out  for  the  farmers  in  the  Mid- 
west who  must  buy  their  seed  com  and 
must  buy  their  fertilizer  and  must 
plant  their  crops  or  they  are  out. 

In  my  district  In  Nebraska,  the 
second  most  agricultural  district  in  the 
Nation,  we  have  20  foreclosures  a  day. 
We  have  slightly  used  farm  machinery 
selling  for  less  than  10  percent  of  Its 
original  price.  We  have  farms  up  for 
sale  that  cannot  get  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  their  real  value  on  the  auction. 
We  have  over  40  percent  of  our  farm- 
ers who  are  leveraged  at  about  60  per- 
cent. We  must  have  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  only  train 
that  is  going  out  of  the  station  now.  I 
think  we  passed  a  better  bill  last  week, 
but  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
support  it.  and  I  hope  the  other  Mem- 
bers will  also. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  her  remarks. 

I  rise  in  very  reluctant  support  of 
this  rule.  I  do  not  like  the  process.  We 
had  a  better  bill  here  in  the  House.  It 
was  bipartisan.  Every  Republican 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
supported  this  effort. 

We  are  headed  for  a  veto.  It  is  a  very 
fast  freight  train,  as  my  leader  has  in- 
dicated, and  it  is  not  even  our  train. 
But  it  is  the  only  train. 

I  would  also  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  chairman.  He 
is  right,  and  my  ranldng  member  is 
right.  But  we  are  wrong  unless  we  act. 
The  cash-flow  situation  In  the  farm 
country  Is  such  that  these  advance 
loans  will  make  a  difference,  a  tremen- 
dous difference,  to  producers  who  can 
make  It  over  the  next  year. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  wUl  support  the  rule, 
and  again  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  BCr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I 
yield  bade  the  balance  of  my  time. 

BCr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to   the   gentleman   from   Iowa   [Mr. 

BSDSU.]. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  cost 
of  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  critically  im- 
portant that  we  get  the  costs  of  this 
bill  out  so  that  x>eopile  understand,  be- 
cause many  of  us  are  concerned  about 
the  deficit  we  have  and  what  the  situa- 
tion is. 

According  to  the  March  5  report 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
which  I  have  before  me.  the  total  cost 
of  the  bill  for  a  5-year  period  is  $279 
million.  That  is  for  5  years.  Now.  it  is 
correct  that  for  this  year  there  is  a  $7 
billion  cost,  but  for  next  year  there  is 
a  $7  billion  savings. 

So  I  hope  that  the  people  who  look 
at  this  bill  will  realize  exactly  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Those  of  us  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  agree  that  we 
need  to  hold  our  cost  this  year  to  a 
freeze,  where  we  do  not  spend  any 
more  than  we  did  last  year  in  agrictil- 
ture.  just  as  we  think  we  should  in 
other  areas.  This  bill  clearly  fits  in  to 
that  requirement,  and  we  certainly  are 
going  to  support  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Kfr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  BCississippi.  I 
would  like  to  get  it  straight. 

Mr.  LOTT.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  try  to  get 
a  real  handle  on  what  this  legislation 
may  cost. 

Will  the  gentleman  acknowledge 
that  there  was  one  set  of  figures  put 
out  by  CBO  as  to  what  the  cost  would 
be  on  March  1? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  going  by  the 
March  5  figures,  which  is  the  latest. 
Take  whichever  one  you  want.  I  have 
got  the  March  1  figures. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  makes  my  point. 
The  figures  I  quoted  on  the  same  bill 
came  from  a  CBO  report  of  March  1. 
Now  CBO,  on  March  5,  on  the  same 
bill,  has  come  forward  with  a  com- 
pletely different  set  of  nimibers  and 
figures. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman  needs 
to  clearly  point  out  that  on  March  1 
the  outlays  for  1985  increased  by 
$7,382  million.  The  credit  for  1986  or 
the  lower  outlays  in  1986.  because  of 
what  was  done  in  1985,  is  $6,682  mil- 
lion, so  that  the  total  cost  of  the  bill  Is 
still  as  we  have  Indicated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Bedell]  has  expired. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  FftAKKLnr]. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  fellow  Members 
of  this  House,  every  person  who  has 
appeared  in  this  well  today  and  spoken 
on  this  blU  has  said  that  the  House 
bill  is  better.  The  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  came  before  us 
and  said  that  the  farmers  in  this  coim- 
try  are  demanding  that  we  do  some- 
thing—do something. 

Let  us  talk  for  Just  a  minute  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  if  we  allow 
the  Senate  version  of  this  agriculture 
credit  bill  to  go  through  and  how  it 
differs  tram  the  House  passed  version 
that  we  should  adopt  and  we  should 
advocate  and  we  should  demand  as  a 
body  that  the  President  sign  if  we  get 
it  through. 

An  advance  CCC  loan  concept  is  a 
new  thing  that  is  here  in  all  the  pro- 
posals. On  the  Senate  side,  any  farmer 
whether  he  made  $3  million  last  year 
or  whether  he  owes  the  Government 
$3  million  and  cannot  pay  it  is  going  to 
be  able  to  walk  into  the  CCC  office 
and  demand  an  advance  on  the  crop 
for  1985  before  he  has  even  put  the 
first  seed  in  the  ground. 

The  House  version  which  was 
worked  out  in  committee  through  a 
very  hard  bipartisan  effort  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  must  tighten 
this  to  see  that  this  advance  credit 
would  go  to  only  those  who  absolutely 
needed  the  money  and  who  had  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  it  back  and  the  re- 
strictions were  put  in  the  House  ver- 
sion to  allow  that  to  hi^ipen.  That  is 
not  contained  In  the  Senate  version. 

If  we  allow  the  Senate  version  to  go 
through,  we  are  going  to  allow  those 
top-end  farmers,  the  10  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  this  country  who  are 
mftUng  plenty  of  money  under  present 
day  circumstances,  to  have  a  windfall 
of  a  $50,000  advance  CCC  loan. 

If  we  allow  this  Senate  version  to  go 
through,  we  are  also  going  to  allow  the 
people  on  the  very  bottom  who  could 
not  cash  flow  under  anybody's  sense  of 
reasoning  for  business  to  walk  into  the 
CCC  office  and  get  $50,000. 

Let  us  defeat  this  rule  and  insist 
that  the  House  version  is  passed. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 

llSr.  DORGAM]. 

Mr.  E>OROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  some  have  said  that 
this  is  an  attempt  to  embarrass  the 
President.  It  is  not.  We  are  not  at- 
tempting to  embarrass  the  President. 
We  are  attempting  to  help  farmers. 
Helping  farmers  who  are  in  desperate 
trouble  is  not  an  attempt  to  embarrass 
this  President. 


The  question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves as  legislators  is  did  we  do  what 
needs  to  get  done  and  did  we  do  it  on 
time?  We  do  not  have  a  lot  of  time. 

This  procedure  is  the  only  one  that  I 
know  of  that  wlU  get  a  bill  to  the 
President  so  he  can  consider  farm 
credit.  If  you  send  this  to  conference 
with  the  Senate.  I  guarantee  you  will 
never  see  it  again,  or  If  you  see  it 
again,  you  will  never  recognize  It. 

This  is  an  opportimity  to  get  an 
emergency  farm  credit  bill  to  this 
President  so  that  he  can  evaluate  its 
merits  and  make  the  decision  that  he 
must  make. 

But  I  am  teUing  this  House,  the 
problems  out  there  in  rural  America 
cannot  wait.  Farmers  are  going  broke 
and  we  have  to  address  those  problems 
on  behalf  of  those  family  farmers 
today.  We  have  to  do  our  Job.  Our 
President  has  to  do  his  Job.  Let  us 
hope  he  sees  his  Job  the  same  way  we 
see  ours  and  wlU  responsibly  sign  what 
I  think  is  necessary  legislation  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  America's 
farmers  and  necessary  legislation  for 
the  well-being  of  the  American  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  BOULTBR]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  passed  H.R.  1035.  Although  I 
think  that  H.R.  1035  could  have  been 
improved  and  made  acceptable  to  the 
administration.  I  was  proud  to  cospon- 
sor  and  vote  for  that  bill's  passage; 
however,  the  Senate  version  is  a  fig- 
leaf  that  masks  the  underlying  prob- 
lems that  fanners  in  our  country  face. 
The  Senate  versicm  ignores  many  of 
the  features  that  we  built  in  to  HJl. 
1035.  featiu-es  that  brought  responsi- 
ble and  responsive  help  to  the  farmers 
that  need  help. 

The  Senate  version  does  not  have 
the  crop  Insurance  provision  and  it 
does  not  have  the  credit  elsewhere 
test;  but  It  does  have  an  interest  subsi- 
dy provision  that  would  cost  $100  mil- 
lion more.  This  provision  is  an  induce- 
ment to  encourage  rural  bankers  to 
participate,  but  that  is  nonsense.  They 
do  not  need  that  inducement.  The  ma- 
jority of  their  customers  are  the  very 
farmers  we  are  trying  to  save. 

We  came  here  to  help  the  credit- 
strapped  fanner  who  cannot  get  the 
funds  that  he  needs  for  spring  plant- 
ing, but  this  bill  does  not  serve  that 
purpose.  It  misleads  the  farmers  that 
we  came  here  to  help  and  gives  them 
only  false  hopes. 

We  should  help  the  farmer  who 
needs  help,  but  the  trouble  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  does  not  do  that. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a 
farmer  with  $1  million  In  CD's  can  get 
a  loan  and  use  It  for  any  purpose  that 
he  wants  to.  That  is  just  not  right. 
That  loophole  alone  in  this  bill  guar- 
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antees  a  Presidential  veto,  and  right- 
fully so. 

If  we  are  going  to  save  the  credit- 
strapped  farmer,  let  us  do  It.  I  think 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  that  goal  is 
to  bring  HJt  1035  back  on  to  the 
floor,  send  it  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee, send  It  to  the  President,  and 
get  it  paned.  and  get  that  relief  to  the 
farmers. 

Unlike  our  own  House  version, 
which  very  efficiently  targets  money 
in  a  timely  manner  to  the  farmers  who 
need  it  the  most  and  can  make  the 
best  use  of  it  for  spring  planting.  HJl. 
1096  is  wasteful  and  an  inefficient 
budget  buster  with  a  net  deficit  impact 
in  fiscal  years  1985  and  ld86  of  over 
$88  million  in  excess  of  HJi.  1035. 

I  therefore  urge  the  House  to  reject 
this  contradictory  act  which  will  not 
help  the  farmers  most  truly  In  need. 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  dismay  at  the  politi- 
cally motivated  vote  that  this  body  is 
considertag.  We  face  two  very  impor- 
tant issues  that  are  related  to  one  an- 
other in  only  the  most  tenuous 
manner— the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  starvation  faced  by 
millions  of  Africans.  By  combining 
these  actions  into  a  single  vote,  it  is 
clear  that  the  purpose  is  not  to  help 
either  group,  but  rather  to  cause  polit- 
ical embarrassment  to  the  Republican 
administratioiL 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
farm  credit  bill,  not  because  I  am 
hardened  to  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  but  because  I  feel  that  a 
greater  effort  should  be  made  to  place 
responsibility  for  credit  decisions  in 
the  hands  of  lending  institutions.  For 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume  90 
percent  of  the  risk  on  a  loan  program 
is  an  irresponsible  gamble  with  the 
taxpayer's  money. 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  aid  to  Afri- 
can countries,  and  my  vote  last  week 
reflected  that  support.  However,  I 
refuse  to  be  used  by  the  majority 
party  in  this  attempt  to  pit  a  budget- 
busting  farm  bill  a^^inst  those  in  need 
in  Africa.  I  am  confident  that  no 
matter  what  action  is  taken  on  the 
farm  credit  bill.  Congress  will  again  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  African  aid. 
These  bills  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately and  on  their  individual  merits. 
To  do  otherwise  is  a  disservice  both  to 
the  struggling  American  farmer  and  to 
the  starving  African  villager.* 
•  Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  oppose 
House  Resolution  92,  the  rule  provid- 
ing for  agreement  to  the  Senate 
famine  relief/farm  credit  substitute 
for  the  House-passed  famine  relief  bill. 
I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of  de- 
velopmental assistance  to  those  areas 
less  fortimate  than  ours  and  especially 
those  suffering  the  terrible  curse  of 
famine  as  we  now  see  in  Africa.  I  co- 
sponsored  various  bills  providing  relief 
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to  Africa  in  this  Congress,  and  sup- 
ported both  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation for  African  aid  when  the 
House  considered  them  last  week. 

But  I  regret  that  these  provisions 
have  been  used  to  try  to  force  us  to 
vote  for  a  bill  that  stands  to  increase 
outlays  and  budget  authority  for  agri- 
cultural credit  by  over  $7  billion. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  Congress  has  been  asked  to  ball 
out  a  section  of  our  economy.  But 
each  time  the  Congress  has  done  so,  it 
has  imposed  stringent  restrictions  on 
the  recipients  of  the  bailout. 

When  we  provided  long-term  loan 
giiarantees  to  help  New  York  City,  we 
required  the  city  to  produce  budgets 
balanced  according  to  generally  ac- 
c^ted  accounting  principles,  and  we 
put  in  place  a  mechanism  to  oversee 
that  requirement. 

When  we  provided  loan  guarantees 
for  Chrysler,  we  again  imposed  strin- 
gent requirements  such  as  strict  over- 
sight by  the  loan  guarantee  board. 

In  contrast,  this  bill  does  nothing  to 
assure  any  oversight  of  the  money 
given  to  agriculture,  to  assure  that 
this  money  will  be  a  downpayment 
toward  putting  our  Nation's  agricul- 
ture on  a  permanently  sound  footing 
or  to  assure  that  the  loans  will  be 
repaid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  a 
reasonable  farm  credit  bill.  Such  a  bill 
would  limit  itself  to  helping  family 
farmers  and  would  end  price  supports 
for  corporate  farms  and  other  massive 
farm  enterprises.  But  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  this  bill,  which 
makes  no  such  distinctions.  And  I  am 
particularly  concerned  that  such  a 
controversial  farm  bill  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  basic  humanitarian  pur- 
pose of  providing  aid  to  Africa.  I 
appeal  to  our  colleagues  from  farm 
areas,  if  they  want  our  support,  to 
come  up  with  legislation  that  will 
bring  us  out  of  this  morass  of  unsuper- 
vised agricultural  credit,  and  not  dig 
us  in  deeper  as  this  bill  does.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
for  H.R.  1035  when  it  passed  the 
House  on  February  26.  It  was  a  nerv- 
ous, reluctant,  but  hopeful  vote. 

Siirely  the  farmers  facing  debt  prob- 
lems needed  hope.  And  I.  too.  had 
hopes  that  our  overly  generous  bill 
might  be  improved  in  the  other  body. 
I  also  am  a  supporter  of  H.R.  1096. 
Very  few  people  dispute  the  need  for 
this  humanitarian  assistance.  The 
House  and  Senate  forms  are  substan- 
tially similar.  Either  would  do  the  Job. 
It  is  important  that  this  aid  be  passed 
promptly. 

For  this  reason.  I  think  it  is  regretU- 
ble  that  the  other  body  attached  its 
farm  credit  amendments  to  H.R.  1096, 
the  African  Famine  Relief  and  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1985.  Senate  rules  make 
nongermane  amendments  in  order,  so 
that  House  Members  are  obliged  to 


cast  a  single  vote  for  two  very  sepa- 
rate, and  complicated  bills. 

My  hopes  for  improvement  in  H.R. 
1035  have  not  been  realized.  The  ad- 
ministration strongly  opposes  the 
farm  credit  bill,  and  a  veto  seeou  im- 
minent. We  are  not  obliged  to  follow 
the  administration's  reasoning,  nor  to 
vote  for  its  inclinations,  but  we  are 
obliged  at  least  to  review  its  objec- 
tions. 

Those  objections  are  that  the  Senate 
amendments  could  cost  as  much  as 
$7.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985:  that 
they  require  the  Government  to  guar- 
antee 90  percent  of  all  new  loans  made 
by  private  lenders;  that  the  advance 
CCC  loans  carry  huge  risks  at  harvest 
and  market  time;  and  that  it  adds  a 
$100  million  interest  buy  down  for 
lenders  which  was  not  in  the  House 
biU. 

I  don't  think  Congress  should  rely 
fuUy  on  the  program  the  administra- 
tion now  has  in  place.  But.  I  believe 
the  90-percent  feature  is  unwise,  and 
that  the  removal  of  House  restrictions 
on  advanced  recourse  loans  is  even 
more  unwise. 

I  still  believe  that  Ctmgress  should 
provide  credit  support  beyond  the  ad- 
ministration's program.  But,  I  believe 
the  bill  now  pending  is  an  overreac- 
tioiL  Congress  usually  responds  to 
problems  confronting  elements  of  its 
consistency  with  an  exaggerated  Fed- 
eral solution.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
have  in  this  bill. 

Therefore,  despite  the  fact  that  I 
support  the  humanitarian  assistance, 
and  the  fact  that  I  believe  farm  credit 
legislation  is  needed.  I  must  cast  an- 
other reluctant  vote,  this  time  against 
the  bill. 

Elxaggerated.  overly  generous  acts  of 
Congress  are  no  longer  acceptable.  We 
owe  the  taxpayers  the  extra  effort  to 
find  focused,  lean,  effective  programs. 
If  this  bill  is  vetoed,  I  hope  we  wiD 
make  that  extra  effort,  and  make  it 
promptly.* 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The   call   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
[RoU  No.  251 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
this  roUcall,  407  Members  have  record- 
ed their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO 
HJl.  1096,  AFRICAN  FAMINE 
RELIEF  AND  RECOVERY  ACT 
OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 

lb.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dn- 
gell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  92. 

I  support  this  rule  because  it  is  a  fair 
compromise  on  two  important  pieces 
of  legislation  approved  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

What  the  House  is  being  asked  to 
consider  today  is  a  modest  proposal 
for  the  President.  Both  the  African 
disaster  assistance  bill  and  the  Emer- 
gency Agriculture  Credit  Act  are  ur- 
gently needed.  But  the  House  is  being 
asked  to  accept  a  farm  credit  bill 
which  has  been  scaled  down  by  the 
Senate  from  what  was  originally  voted 
upon  by  the  House  on  February  27. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  farm 
credit  biU  authorized  $1.85  billion  in 
additional  Federal  loan  guarantees, 
authorized  $100  million  to  pay  for  half 
of  the  interest  writedown  by  banks 
participating  in  the  loan  guarantee 
program,  and  provided  for  advance 
crop  loans. 

liie  House  farm  credit  bill  author- 
ized $3  billion  in  additional  farm  credit 
assistance  and  authorized  advance 
crop  loans,  but  did  not  include  any 
subsidy  for  bank  interest  buydowns. 

This  body  is  engaging  in  behavior 
which  evades  its  common  tradition. 
We  are  willing  to  take  a  proposal  from 
the  other  body  without  going  through 
painstaking  bargaining  at  the  confer- 
ence committee  table.  We  are  doing 
this  l}ecause  it  is  absolutely  necessary 


to  send  a  measure  to  the  President 
without  delay,  without  equivocation, 
without  bickering.  Our  action  is  to 
send  him  a  reasonable  bill  to  help  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  and  the  disaster 
victims  in  Africa. 

President  Reagan  has  advised  this 
body,  the  other  body  and  the  Ameri- 
can pe<9le  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
veto  this  bill  should  we  put  it  on  his 
desk.  The  President,  and  OMB's  chief 
budget  cutter.  David  Stoclonan.  tell  us 
that  this  emergency  relief  package  au- 
thorizes excessive  increases  in  Federal 
spending. 

But  the  same  President  and  OMB 
budget  cutter  has  asked  the  Congress 
and  the  Amoican  people  to  shell  out 
$313.7  billion  for  defense  buildup,  with 
an  increase  of  defense  expenditures  of 
13  percent. 

This  is  the  same  President  and 
budget  cutter  who  doesn't  think  twice 
about  requesting  $418  million  for  117 
questionable  Divad  antiaircraft  guns 
while  putting  some  400.000  farmers 
who  need  this  farm  credit  assistance  in 
Jeopardy  of  bankruptcy. 

This  is  the  same  President  who  is 
willing  to  pay  $600  for  toUet  seats 
while  thousands  of  farmers  may  have 
to  stand  in  line  at  the  poorhouse  car- 
rying $215  billion  in  farm-related  debt. 

This  is  the  same  President  who  is 
asking  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  ante  up  a  multibillion  star 
wars  game  for  the  Pentagon  involving 
directed  energy  antimissile  weapons, 
kinetic  energy  wemions.  strategic  de- 
fense initiatives,  and  other  foolhardy 
space  weaponry  while  American  fann- 
ers will  not  be  able  to  find  the  dollars 
and  cents  to  plant  seeds  for  the  spring 
or  crops  for  the  future. 

I  say  to  the  President,  and  others  in 
this  House  will  Join  me,  that  vetoing 
this  bill  will  impose  an  injustice  on 
American  farmers,  a  travesty  on  the 
American  people  and  a  clear  threat  to 
our  financial  institutions  which  are 
now  at  the  brink  of  credit  crisis  and  fi- 
nancial ruin. 

I  say  to  the  President  that  I  plan  to 
join  my  other  colleagues  in  this  body 
to  vote  to  override  his  veto,  should  he 
exercise  it  so  the  farmers  of  this  coim- 
try  and.  indeed,  the  entire  country,  are 
well  aware  of  the  misguided  priorities 
of  this  administration. 

What  this  issue  really  comes  down  to 
is  a  matter  of  l>asic  philosophy.  The 
farmers  of  this  Nation,  and  as  I  weU 
know,  the  farmers  of  my  own  16th 
Congressional  District  in  Michigan, 
have  believed  that  swords  should  be 
turned  into  plowshares  to  feed  the 
people  of  the  world.  Apparently.  l£i. 
Reagan  embraces  a  different  kind  of 
world  view:  By  vetoing  this  important 
legislation  he  is  turning  plowshares 
into  swords  and  missile  silos  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  grow  the  food  of 
our  Nation. 
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The  President  should  start  listening 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country— before 

It's  too  late.  ,  _.  .^ 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  centle- 
man   from   MinnesoU    [Mr.    Stahoi- 

uuis].  ^       , 

Mr.  STANOELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Reso- 
luUon92.  ^     ^^     ^^ 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  attention 
given  lately  in  the  national  media  re- 
carding  the  farm  credit  crisis.  But  I 
think  we  are  beyond  that  point.  It  is 
no  longer  just  a  farm  credit  crisis,  but 
a  crisis  of  confidence  throughout  all  of 
rural  America. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  met  with 
Mlimesota  farmers  who  no  longer  dis- 
cuss rumors  about  which  farmer  is 
going  broke.  They  now  share  rumors 
about  what  rural  bank  is  going  under. 
Without  immediate  congressional 
and  admbilstratlon  action  and  coop- 
eration in  providing  emergency  farm 
credit  relief,  we  will  soon  see  even 
more  farmers,  agricultural  lenders, 
small  businesses,  and  rural  laborers 
being  engulfed  in  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  misery. 

There  are  numerous  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate-passed  bill  we  now 
have  before  us  and  HJl.  1035,  which 
was  passed  by  the  full  House  last 
week.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  prob- 
ably some  shortcomings  in  both  bills. 

But  they  both  share  the  same  goal 
of  providing  immediate  short-term 
credit  relief  for  hard-pressed  farmers. 
And  they  both  utilize  advance  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans  as  a 
means  of  getting  a  desperately  needed 
infusion  of  operating  capital  in  time 
for  spring  planting. 

I  personally  had  hoped  that  the 
President's  Debt  Adjustment  Program 
would  be  better  received  in  the  coun- 
try. But  without  pointing  fingers  at 
anyone,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
as  of  today  there  have  been  relatively 
few  farmers  that  have  benefited  under 
this  program. 

There  are  those  who  emphasize  that 
the  budget  will  not  permit  a  heavy 
Federal  commitment  at  this  time  for 
agricultural  credit  relief.  However,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  fiscal  conse- 
quences of  widespread  rural  economic 
distruption  and  dislocation  could  com- 
pletely overwhelm  the  comparably 
minor  budgetary  commitment  we  are 
talking  about  today. 

We  should  consider  this  relief  as  an 
invesUnent— not  an  outlay— to  prevent 
the  ripple  effect  of  countless  family 
farms,  small  businesses,  and  rural 
banks,  that  will  otherwise  be  lost, 
from  destroying  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  rural  America. 

This  legislation  is  not  the  answer.  It 
only  offers  hard  working  farm  families 
a  little  short-term  relief  and,  more  im- 
portantly, some  hope  for  the  future. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 
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PAXUAlOniTABT  OIQCUT 

Mr.  LOTT.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  Speaker.  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
genUeman  will  sUte  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  that  Members  will  un- 
derstand what  the  procedure  is  at  this 
point,  it  is  my  understanding  that  we 
do  have  12  minutes  remaining  during 
which  we  will  have  three  speakers:  and 
then  we  will  go  to  a  vote  on  the  rule, 
which  also  at  the  same  time  is  a  vote 
on  the  legislation  Involved.  Is  that  cot- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
first  vote  will  be  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  then  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ouiiontsoif]. 

D  1450 
Bfr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
less  than  a  week  ago,  I  stood  on  the 
House  floor  urging  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  1035  that  would  provide 
short-term  credit  relief  to  thousands 
of  farmers  across  our  country  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  ex- 
periencing collateral  and  cash-flow 
problems  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  Many  of  us  on  the  House  Conser- 
vation, Credit,  and  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  worked  long  and  hard 
to  produce  this  responsible  legislation, 
and  it  passed  the  House  by  the  over- 
whelming margin  of  318  to  103. 

Regrettably,  since  then,  a  num»>er  of 
people  have  begun  to  play  politics 
with  this  issue  and  the  issue  of  African 
famine  relief —the  two  most  Important 
items  on  our  Inunediate  legislative 
agenda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  was 
wrong  to  add  farm  credit  amendments 
to  their  famine  relief  bill  and,  then, 
seek  a  conference  on  our  famine  relief 
bill  which  had  no  similar  provisions. 
We  all  know  that  the  likely  outcome 
of  such  a  conference  would  have  been 
the  elimination  of  any  farm  credit  as- 
sistance from  that  bill. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  We  ought 
not  simply  concur  in  the  amendments 
of  the  other  body  on  farm  credit  when 
there  is  a  better  solution  to  the  farm 
credit  crisis  that  has  already  passed 
the  House  and  there  Is  a  more  appro- 
priate parliamentary  action  for  us  to 
take. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  overlook 
that  more  thoughtful  solution  we 
carefully  crafted  into  H.R.  1035.  But 
that's  exactly  what  we  will  do  if  we 
vote  for  House  Resolution  92  because 
the  rule  provides  no  separate  vote  on 
the  substantive  provisions  of  H.R.  1092 
on  farm  credit. 

Quite  franitly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  farm  credit  shortfalls  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  farm  credit 
amendments  of  the  other  body  will 
not  achieve  that  result. 


First,  the  farm  credit  amendments 
of  the  other  body  provide  no  qualify- 
ing criteria  for  advance  commodity 
loans.  In  fact,  the  other  body  would 
permit  producers  to  get  those  loans 
even  though  they  already  have  suffi- 
cient operating  credit  for  the  1985 
crop  year.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
spectnmi,  producers  for  whom  the  ad- 
vance crop  loan  would  be  insufficient 
operating  credit  for  1985  could  receive 
those  loans  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  financ- 
ing to  get  that  crop  out  of  the  ground 
this  faU. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  PRAifKUM]  and  I  Introduced  lan- 
guage which  was  included  in  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  H.R.  1035  that 
would  prohibit  either  of  those  situa- 
tions from  occurring.  Thus,  the  House- 
passed  bill  would  provide  advance  com- 
modity loans  only  to  those  producers 
who  still  need  operating  credit  this 
year  and  who  can.  in  fact,  complete 
the  crop-year  with  such  assistance. 

Second,  the  farm  credit  amendments 
of  the  other  body,  unlike  the  House- 
passed  H.R.  1035.  provide  no  time 
limits  for  publication  of  regulations 
governing  the  issuance  of  advance 
commodity  loans.  This  oversight  could 
permit  the  Department  to  delay  pub- 
lishhig  these  regulations  until  after 
planting  season  is  over  at  which  time 
an  advance  commodity  loan  program 
would  be  meaningless. 

Finally,  the  other  body  also  author- 
izes $100  million  for  an  Interest  buy 
down  for  farmers  who  meet  certain  fi- 
nancial criteria.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
simply  the  wrong  way  to  go  on  this 
issue.  While  it  Is  appropriate  for  the 
Government  to  provide  access  to 
credit  for  producers  who  cannot  get 
credit  elsewhere  without  a  Govern- 
ment gxiarantee,  we  ought  not  be  es- 
tablishing special  economic  criteria  for 
some  farmers  that  other  fanners 
cannot  qualify  for. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  there  are 
few  banks  who  will  want  to  get  in  the 
business  of  lending  money  to  some 
farmers  at  one  rate  and  other  farmers 
at  another  rate. 

Now,  on  top  of  these  substantive 
considerations  we  find  budgeUry  con- 
cerns. It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
CBO  analysis  of  the  farm  credit  por- 
tion of  H.R.  1092  shows  that  it  is  $88 
million  more  expensive  than  the 
House-passed  H.R.  1035  in  the  first  2 
years. 

These  collective  deficiencies  have  led 
the  administration  to  state  publicly 
that,  in  its  present  form.  H.R.  1096 
will  be  vetoed.  Such  action,  even  if  ul- 
timately overriden,  will  delay  credit 
relief  for  many  farmers  well  Into  the 
spring  planting  season.  In  short, 
Washington  politics  will  be  the  last 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  many  good  family 
farmers. 
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I  guess  what  bothers  me  the  most 
about  the  rule  before  us  is  that  H.R. 
1092  Is  not  the  only  game  in  town  at 
this  point  and  we  should  not  be  treat- 
ing it  as  such— particularly  after  the 
time  we  spent  perfecting  H.R.  1035 
last  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be 
better  to  take  HJR.  1092  as  amended 
by  the  other  body  and  agree  to  their 
amendments  with  an  amendment.  Spe- 
cifically, we  should  strike  out  their 
farm  credit  provisions  and  replace 
them  with  the  text  of  HJl.  1035.  At 
that  point  the  other  body  can  agree 
with  our  farm  credit  proposals  or  seek 
a  conference  on  the  same. 

That  alternative  was  presented  to 
the  Rules  Committee  last  week  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cole- 
MAH]  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Regrettably,  the  Coleman  propos- 
al was  defeated  by  a  nonrecorded.  but 
party-line  vote.  Despite  that  vote,  it 
stIU  remains  our  best  option  today  to 
get  credit  relief  to  those  farmers  who 
need  it  most  In  a  responsible  and 
timely  manner. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  previous  question  on  House 
Resolution  92  and.  in  its  place,  adopt  a 
rule  striking  the  amendments  of  the 
other  body  in  favor  of  the  House- 
passed  provisions  of  H.R.  1035.  Our 
failiire  to  act  responsibly  at  this  point 
could  very  well  mean  the  end  of  any 
meaningful  farm  credit  relief  this 
year. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  our  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl]. 

The  SPEIAKE31.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recog- 
nized for  5V4  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  need  for  quick  action  on 
emergency  farm  credit  legislation,  but 
I  really  have  a  serious  problem  with 
the  procedures  that  are  being  em- 
ployed here  today. 

The  need  is  there  and  the  urgency  is 
there.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
what  to  do,  but  how  to  do  it. 

And  again  today  we  seem  to  be  more 
concerned  about  harvesting  votes 
rather  than  harvesting  crops. 

The  purpose  of  this  rule,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments  on  this  farm  bill  so  that 
we  can  avoid  a  conference  and  send 
this  legislation  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent forcing  him  to  do  the  politically 
unpopular  thing  and  veto  the  bill. 
That,  of  course,  will  send  the  whole 
matter  back  here  to  this  body,  where 
those  with  farm  constituencies  can 
rant  and  rave  about  how  insensitive 
the  administration  is  to  the  plight  of 
the  farmers  on  the  eve  of  the  planting 
season. 

The  alternative,  the  normal  orderly 
procedure  around  here,  is  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  work  out  an  agreement 


where  some  of  us  can  have  some  input 
in  reshaping  the  legislation  and  possi- 
bly getting  the  administration  to  bend 
some  on  the  issue. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  original  Agri- 
culture Committee  approach.  I  sup- 
ported the  Whitten  approach.  But 
here  ag^n  there  can  be  a  harmonizing 
of  differing  views  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  suspect  that  we  could  work  out  an 
agreement  and  get  something  on  the 
books  more  swiftly  than  if  we  go 
through  the  fruitless  exercise  of  deal- 
ing with  a  Presidential  veto. 

That  would  mean  getting  help  to  the 
farmers  sooner  and  that  is  the  very 
important  thing  here,  because  I  also 
suspect  there  are  a  lot  of  banks  out 
there  holding  off  on  making  credit  de- 
cisions based  on  the  administration's 
credit  program  until  the  Congress  acts 
on  a  more  lucrative  program  for  them. 

The  Senate  version,  which  the  Rules 
Committee  is  so  anxious  for  us  to 
accept.  Is  several  billion  dollars  more 
costly  than  the  House  version.  No 
question  about  it.  And  the  Senate  ver- 
sion does  not  contain  some  of  the  key 
protections  for  farmers  which  the 
House  version  contains.  It  Is  clearly 
the  worse  of  two  versions. 

When  the  legislation  first  surfaced 
in  this  body,  there  was  a  definite 
spirit,  I  think,  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion. I  l>elieve  the  Record  will  show 
substantial  Republican  support  in  this 
Congress  for  remedial  legislation.  But 
somewhere  along  the  line,  confronta- 
tion and  perceived  partisan  advantage, 
took  over  the  process. 

Those  farmers  outside  the  Capitol 
waiting  to  see  what  we  are  going  to  do 
should  not  be  fooled  by  the  rhetoric 
they  hear  on  the  floor  today.  They 
know  if  they  do  a  sloppy  and  wasteful 
Job  of  putting  their  crops  In  the 
ground  this  spring,  they  will  pay  a 
heavy  price  in  poor  yields  and  more 
debt  next  fall.  I  think  the  same  applies 
here  today. 

It  we  do  a  sloppy  Job  of  drafting  this 
legislation,  we  will  end  up  strangling 
those  farmers  with  cumbersome  regu- 
lations, delays  in  loan  approvals,  and  a 
handful  of  empty  promises,  which 
may  very  well  end  their  careers. 

We  have  the  time  to  do  this  right,  if 
we  are  not  so  concerned  about  who 
gets  credit  for  it. 

The  farmers  in  my  district  want 
help,  not  hype. 

Just  last  Thursday,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Jack  Block  testifying  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  made  it 
clear  that  the  administration  already 
has  the  full  authority  to  give  whatever 
credit  assistance  farmers  may  need 
now,  including  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments to  assist  farmers  in  spring 
planting.  He  further  testified  that  any 
new  legislation  would  come  too  late  to 
give  any  assistance  to  farmers  during 
this  planting  season.  In  addition,  he 
made  the  point  that  USDA  announced 


yesterday  that  there  are  now  over 
2.000  extra  people  working  to  help 
process  loans  for  farmers  in  time  for 
spring  planting. 

As  of  March  4.  yesterday,  only  $66 
million  of  USDA's  basic  operating  loan 
fund  of  $650  million  had  been  obligat- 
ed. Given  current  schedules  for  plant- 
ing throughout  the  coimtry.  it  is 
doubtful  that  much  beyond  the  re- 
maining balance  of  $583  million  from 
this  fund  will  be  obligated. 

But  the  point  is  the  resources  of  the 
Department  are  there,  the  willingness, 
the  extra  people,  and  I  just  think  we 
ought  to  do  the  normal  orderly  thing 
here,  go  to  conference  as  we  have  done 
on  most  every  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, worldng  out  our  differences,  not 
only  the  conflicting  views  here,  but  in 
the  other  body  as  well  and  harmoniz- 
ing those  views  and  getting  on  with 
what  we  ought  to  do. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  defeat  this 
rule  and  go  to  conference  and  get  the 
Job  done  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

a  1500 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  long  tradition  in  this  coimtry  of 
ours.  Whenever  any  part  of  our  big 
American  family  faces  a  dire  emergen- 
cy, the  rest  of  us  rally  around  and  lend 
a  helping  hand.  That  is  what  makes  us 
a  nation.  That  is  America. 

When  a  disaster  strikes  a  communi- 
ty, we  give  emergency  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  help  businesses  and 
families  rehabilitate  themselves. 

About  10  years  ago,  when  New  York 
City  was  on  the  brink  of  financial  col- 
lapse, the  President  at  that  time 
wanted  to  do  nothing.  But  Congress 
extended  the  helping  hand  of  the 
Nation.  Elmergency  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  permitted  New  York  City 
to  recover.  It  revived,  repaid  the  loans 
in  full.  The  Treasury  and  the  taxpay- 
ers lost  nothing  at  all. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Chrysler  was 
in  danger  of  drowning  in  a  sea  of  debt 
and  leaving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  workers  beached  and  job- 
less, Congress  threw  out  the  lifeline. 
Chrysler  recovered,  repaid  the  debt, 
and  together  we  saved  a  great  Ameri- 
can industry. 

In  both  of  those  cases,  there  were 
those  of  little  faith,  little  hope  and 
charity,  both  inside  Congress  and  out, 
who  said,  "Let  them  go  down  the 
drain."  Thank  God  Congress  did  not 
respond  to  those  defeatist,  shortsight- 
ed counsels  of  despair.  We  responded 
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In  the  time-honored  American  tradi- 
tion. 

What  we  are  asking  today  is  exactly 
the  aame  thing  we  did  for  those  cases. 
We  did  not  send  a  handout.  We  sent 
them  a  hand  up.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  asking  for  the  American  family 
farmer  today. 

We  propose  exactly  the  same  device, 
a  loan  guarantee.  What  is  that?  That 
is  the  symbol  of  our  faith  in  them  as 
human  beings  and  of  our  desire  to  see 
them  survive. 

Buffeted  by  a  series  of  blows.  Ameri- 
ca's agricultural  communities  are  reel- 
ing on  the  very  brink  of  disaster.  Last 
year  there  were  more  farm  foreclo- 
sures than  there  have  been  in  any 
year  since  the  Oreat  Depression. 
Today,  with  spring  planting  season  al- 
ready upon  us.  one-third  of  American 
farmers  still  have  not  been  able  to  ar- 
range financing  for  this  year's  crop. 
More  than  400.000  family  farms  are  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  smaU-town  locally  owned  banks 
in  their  communities  do  not  want  to 
foreclose,  but  they.  too.  are  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point.  Last  year  there 
were  more  bank  failures  in  America 
than  in  any  year  since  the  1930's. 

What  is  at  stake  Is  the  whole  fabric 
of  rural  America,  the  system  of  family 
farming  which  has  made  us  the  best- 
fed  Nation  on  Earth.  All  Americans 
are  its  beneficiaries.  We  spend  less  of 
our  disposable  income  for  food  than 
the  people  of  any  other  nation.  All 
this  is  at  stake  in  this  vote  today.  Im- 
mediate action  is  imperative  if  the 
family  farmers  are  to  be  saved.  This 
bill  is  the  only  lifeboat  in  sight. 

We  ask  no  more  for  America's  farm- 
ers than  America  has  willingly  done 
for  other  segments  of  our  society,  for 
our  airlines,  railroads,  for  Appalachla. 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley,  for  New 
York  City,  for  Penn  Central,  for  Lock- 
heed, for  Chrysler  and,  yes,  for  the 
Continental  Illinois  Bank.  Those  advi- 
sors of  little  faith  who  quaver  at  the 
prospect  of  $3  billion  in  loan  g\iaran- 
tees  for  America's  family  farms  did 
not  blink  an  eye  when  the  President 
unilaterally  exposed  much  more  of  the 
Nation's  good  faith  and  credit  to  bail 
out  one  big  bank. 

Now.  I  do  not  criticize  him  for  that. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  insisting  that 
the  500  and  more  rural,  locally  owned 
banks  in  the  agricultural  communities 
of  America,  which  also  the  farm  credit 
crisis  threatens  with  extinction,  are 
every  bit  as  important  to  their  deposi- 
tors as  the  Continental  Bank  was  to 
those  who  do  business  with  that  bank. 
They  are  as  vital  to  America's  survival. 
I  am  insisting  that  if  we  turn  our 
backs  on  America's  family  farms  in 
this  their  hour  of  crisis,  to  some  small 
degree  at  least  America  will  have 
ceased  to  be  what  is  always  was  and 
what  in  the  providence  of  Ood  I  hope 
it  may  forever  remain. 


Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. , 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queatlon  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  htr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  239.  nays 
185.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  28] 
T1:AS-339 


Wa 

W«kv«r 

Water 


Wblttm 


Whast 
Whttley 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

BarUeU 

Butoo 


WUmo 
WIrtli 

WiM 

Wolpa 
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Oracii 

Or«a 

OroUierfl 

Qundeiaon 

Hamnenchmldt 
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Wrlcbt 

Wrden 

Tataa 

Tatroo 

Toiliic(MO) 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  255.  nays 
168,  not  voting  9.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  27] 


TEAS-3SS 


NMaaa 
O-Brtan 
Ozley 
Packard 


Aekennan 


Aleiapder 


Aekennan 


FAley 

PVNrd<MI> 

PttrdCTN) 

Fowler 

Frank 


Andrevi 

Annunak) 

AnUtony 

Apple«ate 

Aapin 

Atklni 

AuOoln 

Barnard 

Bamea 

BedeU 

BeUenaon 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevlU 

Blacgl 

Bocgi 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

BonU 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bteauz 

Brooks 

Brown  <CA) 

Bruoe 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA> 

Buatamante 

Byron 

Carr 

ChappeU 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX> 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Oarden 

Daschle 

delaOaisk 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dlxoo 

Donnelly 

Dorfan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

EckartCOH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  <CA) 

EncUsh 

Evans <IL) 

FaseeU 

Faalo 

Felghan 

FUpfW 

Florlo 

FoclletU 


Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

aejdensoa 

Oephardt 

Olbbona 

OUekman 

Oonaalcs 

Gordon 

Oraycn.) 

Gray  (PA) 

Ouarlnl 

HaU(OH) 

BaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kantorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Klecaka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

lAFaloe 

lAntos 

liCachdA) 

Leath(TX) 

l«hman(FL) 


Moody 

MarTtaaa(CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Obenrtar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortii 

Owens 

PanetU 


Levin  (MI) 

Levtne(CA) 

Uplnski 

Lloyd 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

M«/-ir«y 

Manton 

Markey 

Martines 


Mavroules 
McCurdy 
McHuch 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

MitcheU 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 


Penny 

Petklns 

Fickle 

Prt06 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savaae 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Seiberlinc 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slkorskl 

Slsisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Solars 

Spratt 

StOermaln 

Stasteis 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauatai 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Watklns 


Bentley 
Bereuter 

BlUrakls 
BUley 
Boehlert 
Boulter 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton  (Of) 


Hartoett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hartoa 

Hughes 

Blaster 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jaftords 


Fashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

QuUlea 

Ragula 

RMge 

RlnaMo 

Rlttcr 

Robertt 


Andrews 
Annunsto 


Atkins 


BedeU 


Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coote 

QMighlln 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWtne 

Dickinson 

DioOuardl 

Doman(CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Eckert(NT) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bmeiaon 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

FteweU 

Fiedler 

Fields 


Kemp 


Lagooiarslno 


Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Ughtfoot 
UvtavlMi 
Loeftler 
Lott 
Lowery  (CA) 


Rogeta 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saztoo 

Sctaaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Sehuette 

Sehulw 

Oeiiseiihif  nnf  r 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shwster 


Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bennan 
Bevlll 


Boehlert 


Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Baaior(MI> 
Bonkl 
Boucher 


Breauz 


Lungren 


Marlenee 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
MSMOU 


McCoUum 


Slaughter 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NH) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundqulst 


Brown  (CA) 
Bruoe 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 


MeOrsth 

McKetnan 

McKlnney 


FrankUn 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Oilman 

OIngrtch 

OoodUng 

Gimdlson 


Bonker 
Derrick 
Hillto 


Meyers 

Michel 
MlIler(OH) 
Miller  (WA) 
MoUnari 
Monaon 
Mootc 
Moorbead 
Morriaon  (WA) 


SwIndaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vueanovlch 

Walker 

WhltehuTst 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


Myeis 
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Lehman  (CA) 
Moakley 


Rodlno 
VanderJagt 


Byron 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CMlins 

Conyets 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DIzao 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Bckart(OH) 


Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

GUdoBan 

Gonalcs 

Gordon 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Ouarinl 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Heitel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffoftk 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK> 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjoraki 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Klldee 


PanetU 

PaiTls 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Fkkle 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangd 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowslLl 

Roth 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 


Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

SikorUl 

Siljander 


Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFaloe 

t^ntos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (n>) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA> 

LIghUoot 

Uoyd 

Lowry(WA> 

Lundtne 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martines 


0  1520 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  I4>- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Evans (lA) 
Evans (IL) 

Fuio 

Feighan 

FUppo 

Florlo 

FOgliette 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 


Archer 


Mavroules 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mica 

MlkillTfc* 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

MitcheU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichoto 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortis 

Owens 

NATS-168 
Armey 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Solan 

Spratt 

StOermaln 

Staggers 

StalUngs 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Trailer 

OdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

Williams 

WUson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


AuCoin 


n^itham 

Grotberg 

Mraaek 

Bartlett 

Ounderson 

Myers 

Barton 

HaU(OH) 

Nelson 

Batcman 

Hammersdimldt  Nlelson 

Bates 

Hansen 

BeUenson 

Hartnett 

OUn 

TMllrmfcto 

Henry 

Ozley 

BUley 

Hiler 

Packard 

Bosoo 

Holt 

Fashayan 

Boulter 

Hopkins 

Pease 

Broomfleld 

Hughes 

Porter 

Hunter 

PuneU 

BroyhlU 

Hyde 

QuUlen 

Burton  (IN) 

Ireland 

Regula 

Callahan 

Johnson 

Ridge 

CampbeU 

Kasich 

Rlnaldo 

Carney 

Kemp 

Ritter 

Carper 

Kindness 

Roemer 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

Rogers 

Chappie 

Kramer 

Roukema 

Cheney 

liigomarsino 

Rowland  (CT) 

dinger 

LatU 

Rudd 

Coats 

Lent 

Sazton 

Cobey 

Lewis  (CA) 

Scfaaefer 

Coble 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schneider 

Combest 

Uplnski 

Sehulce 

Conte 

Livlnsrton 

Sensenbrenner 

Coughlin 

Loeffler 

Shaw 

Courter 

Loa 

Shumway 

Craig 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shuster 

Crane 

Lujan 

Skeen 

Daniel 

luken 

Slaughter 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Smith  (NH) 

DeLay 

Mack 

Smith  (NJ) 

DeWlne 

M«Hlf  n 

Smith.  Denny 

Dickinson 

Martin  (EL) ' 

Smith.  Robert 

DioOuardl 

Martin  (NY) 

Snowe 

Doman(CA) 

MaswU 

Snyder 

Drder 

M(47ain 

Solomon 

Duncan 

MoCandleas 

Spence 

Fckert  (NY) 

MoCoUum 

Strang 

Eidrek;h 

McEwen 

Stump 

FaweU 

MoGrath 

Sundqulst 

Fiedler 

McKeinan 

SwindaU 

Fields 

McKlnney 

Taylor 

Fish 

McMUlan 

Vucanovich 

FranUin 

Meyers 

WaUcer 

Frensel 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

GaUo 

MUler(OH) 

Whittaker 

Oekas 

MUler  (WA) 

Wolf 

Gingrich 

MoUnari 

Wortley 

Goodllng 

Monson 

WyUe 

Gradison 

Moorhead 

Young  (AK) 

Green 

Morrison  (CT) 

Young  (PL) 

Gregg 

Morrison  (WA) 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bonker 

Marfcey 

Rodlno 

HiUis 

Moakley 

Swift 

Lehman  (CA) 

Pepper 

VsnderJsgt 

a  1530 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  92.  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  1096  is 
agreed  to. 


OP 
OF 


WITHDRAWAL      OF      NAME 
MEMBER    AS    COSPONSOR 
HJl.  236 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
236. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AND  JUDICIAL 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT  OF  1985 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  ranarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  24  I  introduced  the 
Congressional  and  Judicial  Equal  Elm- 
plojrment  Opportunity  Act  of  1985.  a 
biU  which  will  amend  "HUe  VH  of  the 
1964  dvll  Rights  Act  to  protect  em- 
ployees in  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
from  employment  discrimination. 

As  you  know,  this  body  has  passed 
numerous  antidiscrimination  laws 
which  the  rest  of  American  employers 
are  expected  to  live  by.  But  when  it 
came  to  applsdng  these  same  laws  to 
itself.  Congress  zeal  vanished.  Many  of 
us  agree  that  it's  high  time  that  em- 
ployers such  as  the  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
become  "equal  opportunity  employ- 
ers." As  the  makers  and  interpreters 
of  laws  for  our  Nation,  we  should  be 
providing  an  example,  and  not— as  a 
recent  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  edi- 
torial put  it-"hlding  behind  legal 
cloaks  to  avoid  (the!  responsibility"  of 
treating  our  employees  fairly  and 
equally. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  bill 
has  already  gained  44  qwnsors  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  weU  as  en- 
dorsements from  a  number  of  national 
organizations  and  newspvers  f  nmi 
different  regions.  I  believe  this  bill 
provides  a  carefully  balanced  solution 
to  the  political  and  constitutional 
problems  with  previous  legislation  on 
this  subject.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  already  endorsed  this 
proposal  to  join  us  in  guaranteeing 
fair  employment  practices  to  our  own 
employees.  As  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  it's  the  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcobd  six  editorials  endorsing 
this  proposal. 

tFrt>m  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Jan. 
30.  1985] 

COMCRESS,  THE  "LftST  PuuriATIOir" 

The  way  Congress  feels  about  anti-dis- 
(Timination  laws  is  like  the  parent  who  says 
to  a  child.  "Do  as  I  say.  not  as  I  <k>." 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  carefully  ex- 
empted itself  (and  the  federal  courts)  from 
much  of  the  federal  legislation  regarding 
employment  practices.  Congress  is  free  to 
discriminate  against  blacks,  women  and  the 
handic^iped.  and  to  pay  women  less  than 
men  for  performing  the  same  work.  Most 
Congressional  employees  can't  demand  the 
ininimiim  wage  or  bargain  collectively.  Nor 
can  they  go  into  court  for  relief  against  age 
discrimination,  unfair  labor  practices  or 
unsafe  or  unhealthy  working  (x>nditions. 

Congress,  it  has  been  said,  is  "the  last 
plantation." 

There  is  some  constitutional  underpinning 
for  Capitol  Hill's  backwardness  on  employ- 
ment rights.  Article  I.  Section  6  of  the  Con- 
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■Utution  sUtes  that  "for  any  ipeech  or 
debate  In  either  houae."  members  of  Con- 
greas  "shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other 
place."  Federal  courU  have  construed  this 
clause  to  shield  lawmakers  from  lawsuits  or 
criminal  charges  pertaining  to  their  legisla- 
tive duUes.  which  have  been  broadly  de- 
fined. ,     „ 

More  generally,  it  is  argued  that  for  Con- 
gress or  the  federal  courU  to  try  to  regulate 
each  other's  employment  practices  would 
violate  the  fundamental  separation  of 
powers  established  by  the  Constitution. 

But  these  arguments  avoid  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  which  is  that  members  of  Con- 
gress have  an  obligation  to  set  a  good  exam- 
ple for  the  rest  of  the  country  on  treating 
employees  fairly  and  equaUy,  rather  than 
hiding  behind  legal  cloaks  to  avoid  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

Although  both  the  Houae  and  Senate 
have  internal  rules  prohibiting  Job  discrimi- 
nation, there  is  evidence  that  the  "last  plan- 
tation" charge  may  be  more  than  a  catchy 
phrase.  Most  service  personnel  in  Congress 
are  black,  while  most  professional  workers 
are  white.  And  a  1M4  survey  of  House  com- 
mittee Jobs  showed  that  81  percent  of  com- 
mittee staffers  earning  under  $20,000  were 
women,  while  75  percent  of  those  earning 
more  than  $40,000  were  men. 

In  a  couple  of  recent  lawsuits,  lower  feder- 
al courts  have  shown  receptivity  to  the  ar- 
gument that  some  Capitol  Hill  Jobs,  such  as 
management  of  the  Houae  restaurant,  "are 
too  remote  from  the  business  of  legislating" 
to  qualify  for  immunity  from  discrimination 
claims  under  the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause. 

Rep.  Lynn  Martin.  R-IIL.  last  week  intro- 
duced a  bill  designed  to  protect  nearly 
30.000  congressional  employees  and  almost 
17.000  Judicial  workers  from  Job  discrimina- 
tion (other  than,  in  the  case  of  congression- 
al staffers,  for  poUUcal  affiliation  and  resi- 
dence). Among  other  things,  it  would 
revamp  the  existing  grievance  systems— 
under  which  discrimination  complaints  are 
adjudicated  in-house— to  permit  employees 
to  seek  redress  from  a  board  composed  of  re- 
tired federal  Judges. 

Don't  hold  your  breath  waiting  for  the 
winds  of  emancipation  to  blow  through  the 
marbled  halls,  however. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan  27. 1985] 
Wrkn  Comghsss  DiscaimiiATis 

Twenty  House  members  Joined  Rep.  Lynn 
Martin  (R-Ill.)  last  week  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  fight  employment  dlscrimliuttion 
on  the  Hill.  The  proposal  grew  from  a  study. 
"Women  In  American  Society."  published 
by  the  House  Wednesday  Group,  an  organi- 
zation of  moderate  and  liberal  Republican 
legislators.  Democrats  are  among  the  co- 
sponsors.  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.), 
who  has  offered  similar  legislation  since 
1978.  is  expected  to  reintroduce  her  bill 
soon. 

There  is  need  for  legislation  because  of 
the  grating  fact  that  our  major  civil  rights 
laws— and  some  labor  and  worker  protection 
laws  as  well— do  not  apply  to  Congress  or  to 
the  federal  courts.  Lawmakers  and  Judges 
are  not  under  the  same  obligation  as  private 
employers,  state  and  local  governments  and 
executive  branch  to  hire  employees  without 
regard  to  race,  religion,  national  origin,  sex. 
age  and  handicap.  As  a  result.  Reps.  Martin 
and  Schroeder  allege,  there  is  widespread 
discrimination  on  the  Hill  where  most  of 
the  service  workers  are  black  and  the  pro- 
fessional workers  white,  and  where  women, 
on  average,  earn  far  less  than  men. 

Those  who  would  reform  present  prac- 
tices, however,  face  two  difficulties.  A  legis- 


lator must  be  free  to  hire  aides  who  share 
hU  poUtlcal  beliefs  and  special  concern  for 
his  home  district.  A  new  law  must  allow 
some  exceptions  for  staff  who  work  closely 
with  a  member  of  political  and  legislative 
matters,  and  Rep.  Martin's  bill  does  this. 
Then,  the  method  of  enforcement  must  pre- 
serve the  separation  of  powers  so  that 
courts  do  not  have  extensive  power  over  leg- 
islators and  lawmakers  are  not  coercing 
Judges. 

House  and  Senate  rules  already  prohibit 
employment  dlscrtanlnatlon.  but  the  only 
way  an  employee  can  enforce  righU  is  by 
complaint  to  the  ethics  committees.  Both 
the  Martin  and  the  Schroeder  bills  would 
put  teeth  Into  these  rules  by  creating  out- 
side panels  to  hear  complaints.  Rep.  Martin 
woiUd  use  retired  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Judges— chosen  by  congressional  leaders— 
who  would  hear  employment  cases  and  de- 
termine what  relief  to  grant.  Rep.  Schroe- 
der would  create  a  review  board  with  mem- 
bers drawn  from  the  private  sector  who 
would  report  their  recommendations  back 
to  the  Houae. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  this  is  not  the 
most  popular  issue  before  Congress.  But 
those  who  have  taken  it  on.  on  behalf  of 
30.000  legislative  branch  employees  and 
17,000  workers  in  the  Judiciary,  deserve  sup- 
port. 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  February  3, 
198S1 

Equautt  om  Capitol  Hnx 

VS.  Rep.  Lynn  Martin  thinks  it  is  hypo- 
critical for  Congress  to  pass  laws  banning 
Job  discrimination  and  then  exclude  its  own 
employees  from  protection,  and  we  think 
she  makes  an  excellent  point.  The  Illinois 
RepubUcan  has  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
give  the  30,000  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch,  as  well  as  the  17.000  Judicial-branch 
employees,  the  right  to  file  complalnU 
when  they  believe  they  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against,  and  we  urge  Congress  to  give 
the  bill  its  full  support. 

According  to  a  1984  survey  conducted  by 
Rep.  Martin's  office,  75  percent  of  top  con- 
gressional committee  staff  members  earning 
more  than  $40,000  a  year  were  men,  while 
81  percent  of  committee  staff '  members 
earning  less  than  $20,000  were  women. 
Moreover,  an  earlier  study  by  the  bipartisan 
Capitol  Hill  Women's  Political  Caucus  de- 
termined that  only  about  15  percent  of 
female  congressional  employees  had  policy- 
making Jobs  while  nearly  half  of  the  male 
staff  members  filled  such  top  positions. 

Clearly,  it  is  unacceptable  for  a  legislative 
body  that  has  passed  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination In  the  private  sector  and  the 
federal  executive  branch  to  exempt  Itself 
from  a  similar  standard.  Rep.  Martin's  legis- 
lation would  amend  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  Include  legislative  and 
Judicial  branch  employees  and  Job  appli- 
cants, and  It  would  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  sex,  age  or  physical  handicap.  Under 
the  measure,  an  employee  or  applicant  who 
believed  he  or  she  was  discrlmated  against 
could  file  a  complaint. 

That  it  has  taken  two  decades  since  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed  for  Congress  to 
admit  that  something  Is  wrong  with  its  own 
employment  practices  Is  regrettable.  Rep. 
Martin  makes  a  compelling  point  that  when 
It  comes  to  equality,  members  of  Congress 
and  the  federal  Judiciary  must  not  hold 
themselves  above  the  law. 


(From  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Jan.  25, 
1985] 

RSFOBM  AT  THS  TOP 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Con- 
nally  used  to  win  a  big  round  of  applause 
when  he'd  urge  that  congressmen  be  forced 
to  live  under  the  same  laws  they  imposed  on 
everyone  else.  His  point  was  that  the  law- 
makers Uved  in  isoUtion  in  Washington. 
Immune  from  the  impact  of  the  myriad  reg- 
ulations and  guidelines  affecting  the  rest  of 
the  population. 

There  was,  and  Is  more  than  a  grain  of 
truth  to  Connally's  observation.  Now  Rep. 
Lynn  Martin  (R-m.)  wanU  to  help  correct 
the  situation.  She  has  Introduced  a  blU  to 
require  members  of  the  Senate.  House  and 
the  VS.  court  system  to  obey  equal-oppor- 
tunity laws.  That  would  mean  that  the  per- 
sonal staffs  of  federal  legislators  and  Judges 
would  be  protected  by  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination against  women,  racial  and 
ethnic  groups,  and  older  workers. 

Martin  has  plenty  of  ammunition  demon- 
strating the  need  for  such  coverage.  She 
cites  a  study  of  the  15.800  men  and  women 
who  work  for  Congress  showing  that  men 
occupy  most  of  the  high-paying  Jobs.  Last 
year.  81  percent  of  committee  staff  mem- 
bers earning  under  $20,000  a  year  were 
women,  while  75  percent  of  those  earning 
more  than  $40,000  were  men. 

Another  study  showed  that  most  service 
workers  on  Capitol  Hill  are  black,  while 
most  professional  employees  are  white. 

Under  current  procedure,  with  House  and 
Senate  rules  giving  lip  service  to  the  equal- 
opportunity  laws,  employees  can  carry  their 
grievances  to  the  ethics  committee  of  each 
chamber. 

But.  Martin  says,  this  procedure  is  not  ef- 
fective because  of  the  traditional  reluctance 
of  members  of  Congress  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  staff  problems  of  their  colleagues. 
Her  legislation  would  set  up  a  grievance  pro- 
cedure administered  by  senior  federal 
Judges  not  in  active  service. 

Martin,  as  the  third-ranking  Republican 
in  the  Houae,  can  draw  on  her  special  pres- 
tige to  push  the  bill.  It  certainly  Is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

[From  the  Dioias  Morning  News.  Jan.  28, 

1985] 

Trx  Double  STAitoAHO 

Over  the  years,  while  Congress  was  noisily 
passing  antl-dlacrlminatlon  laws  for  the  pri- 
vate sector,  it  quieUy  made  sure  its  own  em- 
ployees were  not  covered. 

As  a  result.  Inside  critics  refer  to  Capitol 
Hill  as  "the  last  planUtlon"— a  workplace 
where  employees  are  not  protected  by  civil 
rights,  labor,  health  and  safety  statutes. 

For  example,  a  survey  last  year  showed 
that  81  percent  of  the  staff  members  earn- 
ing less  than  $20,000  were  women,  while  75 
percent  of  the  top  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers earning  more  than  $40,000  were  men. 

Elfforts  are  being  renewed  this  year  to 
amend  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Righte  Act  of 
1964  to  Include  30,000  workers  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government  as  well  as  17,000 
staffers  in  the  Judicial  branch.  Under  the 
new  proposal  any  employee  or  applicant 
could  file  a  discrimination  complaint  with 
an  employment  review  board. 

In  the  past,  many  Congress  members  have 
dodged  reform  by  saying  it  would  Jeopardize 
their  right  to  hire  staff  members  who  share 
their  political  views  and  understand  district 
concerns.  The  new  proposal  by  Rep.  Lynn 
Martin.  R.-IU..  has  been  drafted  to  ensure 


that  members  can  take  political  affQIaUon 
and  district  problems  into  omsideration  In 
hiring. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  our  elected 
leaders  to  get  their  own  houae  and  Senate 
and  other  Capitol  Hill  offices— In  order.  As 
Rep.  Martin  pointed  out.  "Congress  should 
look  at  itself.  Nothing  is  more  offensive  to 
most  humans  than  the  holier-than-thou  at- 
titude." 

(From  the  Moline  DaOy  Dispatch.  Jan.  25, 
IM5] 


Uuenm 


Tkniro 


Lynn  Martin  sits  in  Congress  as  the  repre- 
sentative to  the  district  Just  north  of  the 
Quad-Cities,  which  doesnt  put  her  nearty  so 
far  north  as  a  lot  of  her  colleagues  would 
like  to  see  her.  Some  of  them  probably 
would  prefer  to  see  her  sitting  on  an  ice  floe 
In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  some  place  even  far- 
ther north. 

Martin,  you  see.  keeps  reminding  everytme 
about  a  couple  of  problems  Congress  would 
sooner  forget.  And  her's  is  no  still,  small 
voice  of  conscience— she  can  be  heard  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  she 
talks  about  the  hypocritical  manner  in 
which  various  anti-diacrlmlnation  laws  are 
applied. 

Not  applied,  actually. 

Congress  exempted  itself  from  the  rules 
that  apply  to  nearly  everyone  else  in  the 
country  when  it  comes  to  hiring,  firing  and 
paying  employees. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  30,000-strong 
Congressional  workforce  appears  to  be  shot 
through  and  through  with  racial  and  sexual 
discrimination.  Several  surveys  show  blacks 
are  under-represented  overall,  and  women 
are  under-represented  in  high-paying, 
policy-making  Jobs. 

A  survey  Martin  conducted,  for  example, 
showed  that  75  percent  of  congressional 
staffers  making  more  than  $40,000  a  year 
are  men;  80  percent  of  staffers  making  less 
than  $20,000  are  women. 

Martin  this  week  re-introduced  legislation 
that  wo\Ud  bring  congressional  employees 
(and  Judicial  branch  workers)  under  the 
protection  of  the  Ovll  Righte  Act  of  1964. 
She  said  she  hopes  to  have  bi-partisan  sup- 
port in  her  newest  effort  to  "find  a  way  that 
Congress  won't  continue  being  exempt  from 
the  law  of  the  land."  As  things  stand,  she 
said.  "We  Just  look  phony." 

The  outlook  Isn't  rosy,  given  the  short  life 
and  unhappy  times  of  previous  efforts  to 
make  Congress  abide  by  the  laws  with 
which  it  blesses  the  remainder  of  the 
nation.  Martin's  latest  push  is  nonetheless 
welcome,  and  deserves  support. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    LAWS    AND    THE 

U.S.    CONSTTTDTION    ARE    NOT 

COLOR  BLIND 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.)  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  the  appointees  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate  to  the  n.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  made  the 
suggestion  that  the  n.S.  Constitution 
and  our  civil  rights  laws  do  not  apply 
to  all  Americans. 

In  a  supplementary  statement  filed 
to  a  Civil  Rights  Commission  report 


on  the  Stotts  case.  Commissioners 
Mary  Frances  Berry  and  Blandlna 
Cardenas  Ramirez  states,  and  I  quote: 
Civil  rights  laws  were  not  passed  to  give 
civil  rights  protection  to  all  Americans,  as 
the  majority  of  this  CommJaslmi  seems  to 
believe.  Tnrt^ad.  they  were  passed  out  of  a 
recognition  that  some  Americans  already 
had  protection  because  they  belonged  to  a 
favored  group:  and  others,  including  Blacks. 
Hispanlcs.  and  women  of  all  races,  did  not 
because  they  belonged  to  disfavored  groups 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  sad  day  In  this 
country's  history  when  two  Commis- 
sioners who  have  been  closely  associat- 
ed with  the  civil  rights  movement 
make  the  argument  that  the  civil 
rights  laws,  and  the  UJS.  Constitution 
are  not,  and  I  emphasize  not,  color- 
blind. 

The  13th.  14th,  and  15th  amend- 
ments, which  are  the  linchpins  of  our 
civil  rights  laws,  speak  in  terms  of  citi- 
zens. They  make  no  distinction  on  the 
basis  of  color. 

Even  the  Washington  Post,  which 
has  for  years  supported  the  civil  rights 
movement,  blanched  at  this  statement, 
and  stated: 

*  *  *  The  14th  Amendment  mentions  no 
^>ecial  groups.  The  civil  righte  statutes  re- 
peatedly use  phases  such  as  "No  citizen  may 

be  denied"  and  "Every  individual  has  a  right 

•  •  •  •• 

Civil  righte  leaders  for  120  yean  have 
sought  to  guarantee  equal  treatment  for  all 

citizens,  not  special  righte  for  some  only 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
these  Commissioners  would  reconsider 
their  opinion,  and  I  submit  herewith 
the  Washington  Post  editoral  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Concressiohal  Record, 
following  my  remarits: 

Civn.  RiGBTs  FOR  Som  Ohlt? 

Are  civil  righte  laws  something  special 
that  protect  only  minorities,  women  and  the 
handicapped?  That's  what  two  members  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Righte  appear 
to  be  sajring  in  a  dissent  filed  with  a  com- 
mission study  on  affirmative  action.  Here's 
their  exact  language:  "Civil  righte  laws  were 
not  passed  to  give  civil  righte  protection  to 
all  Americans,  as  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mission seems  to  believe.  Instead,  they  were 
passed  out  of  a  recognition  that  some  Amer- 
icans already  had  protection  because  they 
belonged  to  a  favored  group;  and  others,  in- 
cluding blacks,  Hispanics,  and  women  of  all 
races,  did  not  because  they  belonged  to  dis- 
favored groups." 

The  authors  of  this  statement,  commis- 
sioners Mary  Frances  Berry,  and  Blandlna 
Cardenas  Ramirez,  assure  us  that  they 
meant  only  to  identify  the  Impetus  behind 
passage  of  the  great  civil  righte  laws  of  the 
'608.  Certainly,  these  were  adopted  because 
some  Americans  were  not  being  accorded 
the  righte  to  which  all  are  entitled.  The 
laws  were  designed  to  provide  remedies  for 
these  conditions  so  that  every  individual 
would  be  treated  equally  before  the  law. 
And  the  I4th  Amendment,  commonly  un- 
derstood to  be  the  foundation  of  civil  righte 
legislation,  was  adopted  Just  after  the  C^vU 
War,  at  a  time  when  the  righte  of  newly 
emancipated  slaves  were  unclear.  We  can  all 
agree  on  the  historical  accuracy  of  these 
facts. 


This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  these 
constitutional  provisions  and  laws  do  no 
apply  to  all  Americans.  The  14th  Amend- 
ment mentions  no  special  groups.  The  stat- 
utes repeatedly  use  phrases  such  as  "No  citi- 
zen may  be  denied"  and  "Every  Individual 
has  a  right."  Certainly  white  males  can 
invoke  civil  righte  laws.  One  recently  and 
successfully  fought  his  exclusion  from  a 
Mississippi  nursing  school  by  Involting  TiUe 
Vn.  Others  charged  racial  discriminaUoh 
when  they  were  laid  off  in  order  to  preserve 
the  Jobs  of  minority  coworkers. 

Civil  righte  leaders  for  120  years  have 
sought  to  guarantee  equal  treatment  for  all 
citizens,  not  spetdal  righte  for  some  only. 
For  a  time,  public  attention  has  properly 
been  given  to  the  needs  of  some  groups  be- 
cause they  have  suffered  discrlminatitm  for 
so  long.  But  this  does  not  diminish,  and 
should  not  infringe  upon,  the  righte  guaran- 
teed to  others.  It  demeans  the  statutes  at 
issue  to  regard  them  as  mere  compensatory 
laws  or  programs  for  preferential  treatment. 
They  are  the  affirmation  of  fundamental 
righte  and  values  shared  by  all  Americans 
and  belonging  to  each. 


D  1220 

COMMENDING  THE  LITTLE 
ROCK  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

(Mr.  ROBINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Little  Rock  Job  Corps 
Center.  Since  opening  on  Jime  17. 
1981,  it  lias  served  over  1.300  youth. 
Because  many  of  these  youths  are 
high  school  dropouts,  they  are  en- 
rolled in  one  of  the  center's  six  voca- 
tional classes  and  academic  courses 
which  are  provided  simultaneously 
imtil  the  student  obtains  his  or  her 
GED. 

The  six  vocational  offerings  are 
office  occupations,  culiiutry  arts,  build- 
ing maintenance,  electronic  assembly, 
small  engine  and  appliance  repair  and 
health  occupations. 

The  Little  Rock  Jobs  Corps  empha- 
sizes training  the  whole  person  and 
has  done  an  excellent  job  with  a  place- 
ment rate  of  over  93  percent. 

Our  youth  are  the  future  of  America 
and  the  Little  Rock  Jobs  Corps  Center 
is  helping  prepare  the  yoimg  people  in 
their  programs  to  become  productive 
citizens. 

I  add  for  my  colleagues'  consider- 
ation a  2-page  fact  sheet,  and  I  hope 
you  will  consider  this  as  we  deliberate 
the  Job  Corps  Program.  The  factsheet 
follows: 

FACTSHECT  COMdRMIHC  JOB  COBPS 

Job  Corps  enrollees  are  both  female  and 
male,  16  to  21  years  of  age;  are  unemployed, 
unskilled  and  nonfunctional  readers.  90  per- 
cent of  all  enrollees  are  high  school  drop- 
oute  with  an  average  educational  reading 
level  of  6th  grade  or  less. 

Over  one  million  youth  drop  out  of  school 
every  year.  Job  C^rps  services  the  maximum 
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80.000  studenU  per  yev  (40.644>  doU).  The 
UJB.  rMOlr  needi  an  expanded  Job  Corp*, 
not  leMdots. 

Job  Coipa  hM  long  opened  lU  doora  to 
intenuttfcnal  enroUeee  who  need  extensive 
temedlkl  education,  cultural  training  and 
career  tralnlnC' 

Hundreds  of  foster  children  have  no  other 
alternative  than  enroll  in  the  Job  Corps 
Profram  when  States  release  them  at  ace  17 
oris. 

40  percent  of  all  U.&  unemployed  are  16 
to  34  years  okL  Youth  unemployment  is  ex- 
pected to  rise,  because  the  peroenta«e  of  dis- 
advantaged and  minority  youth  Is  rising  as  a 
percent  of  the  total  population. 

Job  Corps  has  proven  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful program  in  raising  reading  levels. 
Gordon  Berlin  of  Ford  Foundation  says. 
"The  Job  Corps'  Individually  based  compe- 
tency education  has  raised  reading  leveU  by 
1.S  grades  for  every  90  hours  of  instruc- 
tion." 

Evelyn  Ganxlass,  National  Governor's  As- 
sociation says.  "Studies  show  the  most  dis- 
advantaged tend  to  make  the  greatest  Im- 
provements when  glvai  basic  reading  in- 
struction in  programs  like  Job  Corps." 

The  key  to  Job  Corps'  education  success  is 
the  fact  that  It  combines  corrective  feed- 
back with  learning,  organlaed  sequentially 
in  bite-siaed  pieces  that  can  be  absorbed  at 
the  student's  own  pace. 

Most  Job  Corps  enrollees  need  a  con- 
troUed  residential  setting  with  extensive 
counseling  and  a  separation  from  high 
levels  of  delinquency,  broken  homes  and  un- 
desirable peer  Influences  in  order  to  become 
a  productive,  employable  dtisen. 

Job  Corps  provides  three  meals  per  day. 
homelike  residential  setting,  medical  care, 
competitive  avocation  and  learning  environ- 
ments. 

Job  Corps  trains  the  whole  person,  not 
only  Job  skills.  The  Program  teaches  family 
training,  social  and  Job  responsibilities. 
Most  employers  feel  the  latter  Is  absolutely 
vital  to  Job  placement  and  retention. 

Many  graduates  receive  their  high  school 
or  GED  (high  school  eQuivalency)  degree 
whUe  in  Job  Corps.  Some  go  on  to  college 
and  graduate  successfully. 

A  large  percentage  of  Job  Corps  graduates 
go  into  the  VS.  military  year  after  year. 
Most  would  not  have  been  acceptable  with- 
out their  Job  Corps  training. 

Many  Job  Corps  graduates  now  successful- 
ly operate  their  own  businesses. 

Job  Corps  graduates  actually  make  money 
for  the  government  since  average  repay- 
ment in  taxes  is  at  least  148  percent  of  in- 
vestment. The  amount  of  money  that  tiuns 
up  in  the  national  economy  each  year  for 
each  dollar  invested  in  Job  Corps  In  the  pre- 
vious year  Is  $1.45. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1983  (September  1. 
1M3  to  August  31.  1083).  Job  Corps  placed 
SO  percent  of  all  enrollees  In  Jobs  and  an  ad- 
ditional 3S  percent  to  further  education. 

The  average  length  of  stay  for  Job  (Torps 
students  Is  presently  7.8  months. 

The  average  coat  to  train  a  student  Is 
$8,820  for  7.8  months  at  a  Job  Corps  center. 

United  States  priaons/correctlonal  institu- 
tions are  overcrowded  and  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers an  average  yearly  cost  of  over  $21,000 
per  Inmate.  In  most  cases  the  inmates  are  Il- 
literate. Job  Corps  helps  stamp  out  illiter- 
acy. 

A  Job  Corps  graduate  or  enroUee  Is  much 
less  likely  to  commit  a  crime  than  the  aver- 
age national  citixen  aged  16-21.  Job  Corps 
certainly  reduces  significantly  the  youth  of 
our  nation   being   Incarcerated   and   using 


dnigs.  (Study  by  Mathematlca  Policy  Re- 
search, Inc.) 

J.TJ>JL  average  cost  Is  $6,900  each,  but 
provides  only  skills  training  and  serves 
mostly  high  school  graduates.  J.T.P.A.  nor- 
mally does  not  provide  remedial  education 
and  social  skills  training  and  never  provides 
medical  and  dental  care  or  the  vital  residen- 
tial component  found  in  Job  Corps. 

Job  Corps  needs  to  update  present  train- 
ing equipment  and  to  provide  new  equip- 
ment needed  to  teach  the  new  advance  ca- 
reers where  Job  opportunity  abounds.  Job 
Corps  budgeU  have  been  inadequate  for  the 
last  few  yean  (operational  and  capital  budg- 
eU). 

Many  Job  Corps  facilities  are  in  vital  need 
of  rehabilitation,  and  this  condition  nega- 
tively affects  quality  of  achievement  of 
corps  members. 

Job  Corps  programs  are  closely  audited  fi- 
nancially and  programatlcally. 


HARDEN  AND  WEAVER'S  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY  ON  WMAL  RADIO 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Blr.  WOLF.  BSr.  Speaker,  in  a  town 
where  administrations  change.  Con- 
gressmen (x>me  and  go  and  policies 
vary  with  politics,  one  institution  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  Frank  Harden 
and  Jackson  Weaver  program  of  radio 
station  WMAL-AM  has  been  the  top- 
rated  Washington  radio  show  in  that 
time  slot  since  Arbitron  began  survey- 
ing the  martlet  in  1965. 

On  Thursday.  March  7.  1985.  WMAL 
wiU  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Harden  and  Weaver  morning  team 
that  has  launched  our  mornings  since 
1960.  I  bring  this  occasion  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  because  these 
two  gcxMl  will  ambassadors  have  set  an 
example  of  community  spirit  and  co- 
operation for  the  entire  Nation  to 
follow. 

They  are  especially  active  in  fund- 
raising  for  the  Children's  Hospital  Na- 
tional Medical  Center,  bringing  in 
more  than  $4  million  in  donations  for 
that  faculty  to  date,  with  the  proceeds 
from  their  annual  golf  tournament 
and  other  events.  They  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  countless  civic  and  profes- 
sional associations  for  their  charity 
and  conununity  involvement.  Including 
the  Washingtonian  magazine  which 
named  them  "Washingtonlans  of  the 
Year"  in  1975. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence of  their  help  when  the  Claude 
Moore  Colonial  Farm  at  Turkey  Run 
in  McLean  was  faced  with  closing  in 
1981  due  to  budget  cuts.  Harden  and 
Weaver  helped  me  raise  funds  to  keep 
the  farm  operating  much  to  the  de- 
light and  benefit  of  northern  Virgin- 
ia's citizens  and  schoolchildren.  On 
behalf  of  northern  Virginia,  I  want  to 
say  thank  you,  Harden  and  Weaver, 
for  making  our  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Frank  Harden's  engaging  sense  of 
humor  and  Jackson  Weaver's  legend- 


ary ad  llbg  combine  to  produce  a  show 
that's  as  impredictable  as  Washing- 
ton's weather.  But  the  Harden  and 
Weaver  show  has  a  serious  side  as  well, 
providing  listeners  with  the  news  and 
information  they  need  every  day.  from 
community  bulletins  to  school  clos- 
ings. 

The  team  of  Harden  and  Weaver 
comes  complete  with  a  cast  of  imagi- 
nary characters  like  the  senator,  the 
lady  with  the  high  spirited  voice.  Dr. 
Thomdike  Willoughby,  Dr.  Lucifer 
Headcold,  Larry,  the  orchestra  con- 
ductor, and  Boeco  Osgood,  the  roving 
reporter  who  is  always  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  right  time.  These  people 
help  us  laugh  at  ourselves  which  is 
quite  an  accomplishment  in  a  town 
that  often  takes  Itself  a  bit  too  serious- 
ly. 

Although  they  weren't  officially  a 
team  imtil  1960,  Harden  and  Weaver 
have  each  worked  at  WMAL  for  more 
than  30  years.  Jackson  Weaver  began 
his  career  at  WMAL  in  1943  after 
working  for  stations  in  Erie,  Youngs- 
town.  Niagara  Falls,  and  in  his  home- 
town of  Buffalo.  His  fame  extends 
beyond  the  Washington  area,  however, 
with  his  voice  familiar  to  millions  of 
Americans  as  that  of  the  National  Fire 
Prevention  symbol,  Smokey  the  Bear. 
Frank  Harden  has  been  a  WMAL  staff 
member  since  1947.  He  is  a  native  of 
Macon,  OA,  who  worked  at  stations  in 
Savannah,  Atlanta,  and  £>enver  before 
maJring  his  home  in  Washington,  DC. 

Harden  and  Weaver  were  first  ap- 
proached by  WMAL  management  to 
work  as  a  team  in  1950.  Their  "Frank 
and  Jackson  Show"  began  as  a  45- 
minute  afternoon  program  with  a 
"Bob  and  Ray"  flavor.  Soon  after 
their  debut  as  a  team.  Harden  and 
Weaver  visited  New  York  and  con- 
vinced ABC  to  put  their  show  on  the 
broadcasting  company's  "Blue"  net- 
work. Their  show  aired  on  the  ABC 
Blue  network  for  15  minutes,  three 
times  a  week  until  1953. 

Between  1953  and  1960.  Harden  and 
Weaver  did  not  work  together  regular- 
ly as  a  team.  Both  men  continued  to 
work  for  the  WMAL  Radio/TV  oper- 
ation, and  for  ABC  radio.  Frank 
Harden  was  an  announcer  for  network 
radio  shows,  including  "The  Lone 
Ranger"  and  "The  Edward  Pm 
Morgan  Show."  Jackson  Weaver 
worked  primarily  as  an  on-camera  tele- 
vision announcer  during  this  period, 
and  was  best  known  for  his  appear- 
ances on  "The  Jimmy  Dean  Show" 
and  "Ruth  Crane/Modem  Woman." 
Weaver  also  hosted  his  own  nightly 
show.  "Captain  Jack's  Weather  and 
Pishing  Report"  on  WMAL-TV. 

In  late  1959  when  rumors  of  an  im- 
pending vacancy  in  WMAL  AM's 
morning  schedule  surfaced.  Harden 
and  Weaver  made  a  pitch  for  the  Job. 
They  convinced  then  station  manager 
Fred  Houwink  to  give  them  an  audi- 


tion. Harden  and  Weaver  were  selected 
over  all  other  antUcants  and  signed  to 
a  IS-week  contract.  Fortunately,  for 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
those  13  weeks  turned  into  25  years  of 
wit.  information,  and  good  wilL 
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VACATINO  SPECIAL  ORDER 
SPEECH 

Ms.  DAKAR.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  speech  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschuc]  be 
vacated.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Tlm«  was  no  objection. 


MIKLOS  DURAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gm- 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lahtos] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
called  a  special  order  today  to  discuss 
a  human  rii^ts  Issue  of  serious  con- 
cern to  me  and  to  a  number  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  8^>eaker,  it  is  a 
case  that  has  been  raised  in  this  House 
on  a  number  of  previous  occasions, 
and  yet  there  has  tieen  no  favorable 
resolution  of  it. 

I  am  referring  to  the  case  of  Miklos 
Duray.  Mr.  Duray  is  a  40-year-old  gscA- 
ogist  and  writer  from  Bratislava  who 
was  arrested  by  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  is  still  imprisoned 
on  charges  of  sedition,  incitement,  and 
slander  against  his  country.  Duray's 
activities  in  two  areas  have  apparently 
caused  government  authorities  to 
strike  out  against  him. 

First.  Mr.  Duray  is  an  ethnic  Hun- 
garian who  has  worked  actively  to 
ensure  that  his  fellow  Hungarians  re- 
ceive the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Constitution.  Mr.  Dursy 
organized  a  successful  petition  cam- 
paii^  which  gathered  the  signatures 
of  11.000  Hungarians,  opposing  two 
provisions  of  a  draft  law  proposed  by 
the  Slovak  Ministry  of  Education  in 
early  1984.  The  provisions  would  have 
led  to  the  abolition  of  Hungarian-lan- 
guage courses  in  many  schools  which 
were  attended  primarily  by  Hungari- 
an-speaking students.  The  draft  law 
was  an  obvious  violation  of  the  1968 
Czechoslovak  Constitution  which 
guarantees  the  right  to  education  in 
the  mother  tongue. 

Actively  worldng  to  ensure  rights 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  can 
hardly  be  considered  activity  against 
the  state.  His  arrest  is  clearly  intended 
to  intimidate  the  Hungarian  minority 
and  discourage  any  effort  to  defend  its 
legal  rights. 

The  arrest  of  Duray.  however,  is  not 
simply  an  issue  of  minority  rights  in- 


volving the  Czechoslovak  state  and  its 
Hungarian  minority  in  Slovakia.  The 
broader  context  of  the  case  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  Miklos  Duray  is  also  a 
signer  of  Charter  77.  the  document 
which  became  the  basis  for  the  unof fl- 
dal  organization  established  to  moni- 
tor the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  repression  of  dissi- 
dents—whether Ceech.  Slovak.  Hun- 
garian, or  any  other  nationality— 
deeply  concern  those  of  us  who  moni- 
tor human  rights  in  Csechoslovakia. 
There  have  been  too  many  cases  of 
writers,  religious  individuals,  and  sci- 
entists who  dare  to  speak  out  for 
human  rights  and  constitutional  liber- 
ties, but  they  have  been  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  silenced  by  imprisonment. 

On  June  11.  1984.  I  condemned  the 
arrest  of  Miklos  Duray.  On  June  19. 
Ccmgressman  Jobh  Portkb  and  I  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  circulated  to  our  col- 
leagues a  letter  to  President  Oustav 
Husak  of  Czechoslovakia,  asking  for 
the  release  of  Miklos  Duray  on  the 
grounds  that  his  activities  were  pro- 
tected by  the  Czechoslovak  Constitu- 
tion. Some  38  Members  of  Congress 
Joined  us  in  signing  this  letter.  Thus 
far.  we  have  received  no  reply  from 
the  Czechoslovak  Government,  and 
Mr.  Duray  remains  imprisoned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Government  to  cease  its  prosecu- 
tion of  Miklos  Duray  because  of  hjs 
heroic  efforts  to  defend  human  rights, 
which  the  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia has  pledged  to  observe,  and  lie- 
cause  of  his  effort  to  protect  and 
defend  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  Czechoslova- 
kia.* 


MEDICARE  REFORM  ACTS  OF 
1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar,]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms,  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  three  bills  to 
reform  and  improve  benefits  under  the 
Medicare  Program.  This  legislative 
package  wlU  fill  in  almost  all  of  the 
gaps  in  Medicare  coverage,  vastly  im- 
proving care  for  30  million  elderly 
beneficiaries.  It  will  do  this  without 
raising  taxes  and  without  adding  one 
penny  to  the  deficit.  As  we  begin  our 
deliberations  on  the  fiscal  1986 
budget.  I  present  this  legislation  as  a 
challenge  to  my  colleagues.  Let  us  look 
beyond  the  drastic  Medicare  cuts  in 
the  administration's  budget  and  seek 
more  positive  changes  to  help  our 
senlor  citizens. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  Medicare 
Program  faces  financial  difficulties.  In 
recent  years,  Congress  has  tried  to 
meet  this  serious  problem  head  on 
with  bold  changes  to  contain  Medicare 


costs.  I,  for  one,  hope  we  will  continue 
in  this  effort  I  especially  i4>preciate 
the  efforts  of  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
man QwnuMm  and  Senator  Kphudt. 
who  recognize  that  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  controlling  Medicare  costs  is  to 
omtaln  health  costs  throughout  the 
economy. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  this 
Congress  should  also  recognize  that 
Medicare  faces  another,  equally  funda- 
moital  problem— the  steady  erosion  in 
health  protection  for  the  elderly.  Con- 
gress must  meet  his  problem  head  on, 
as  well:  and  we  must  not  delay. 

Senior  citizens  today  wpeoA  almost 
one-fifth  of  their  income  on  health 
care— the  level  they  tiptXkX,  before  medi- 
care existed.  Why?  Because  over  the 
years  inflation  and  Medicare  budget 
cuts  have  driven  vv  their  health  care 
bills  and  eroded  Medicare  protection. 
Senior  citizens,  the  most  cost  «»- 
sclous  health  care  consumers  in  ttut 
Nation,  stretch  their  Medicare  dollar 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  Nevertheless,  today 
Medicare  covers  less  than  half  of  the 
elderly's  health  care  bills,  and  pays 
almost  nothing  toward  long-term  care, 
catastrophic  hospitalizatiOD.  prevm- 
tion.  prescription  drugs,  eyeglanes.  or 
hearing  aids. 

What  is  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  disappearing 
Medicare  protection?  The  Presidait's 
fiscal  1986  budget  calls  for 

A  40-percait  hike  in  the  part  B  pre- 
mium; 

Annual  increases  in  the  part  B  de- 
ductible which,  by  the  way.  has  al- 
ready risen  25  percent  since  1980; 

A  1-month  delay  of  the  start  in  Med- 
icare coverage;  and 

Higher  cost  gharfrtg  for  home  health 
care. 

In  all.  the  administration  proposes 
$4  billion  in  Medicare  cuts  that  will 
hurt  our  senior  citizens  directly  over 
the  next  3  years. 

The  President's  fiscal  1986  budget  is 
nothing  new.  Ehrery  year  the  adminis- 
tration has  called  for  massive  cuts  in 
Medicare.  Every  year,  the  administra- 
tion has  completely  ignored  the  elder- 
ly's needs  for  better  health  coverage. 
To  quote  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman,  "We  have  no  choice."  I  say 
to  Mr.  Stockman,  to  the  President,  to 
my  colleagues  here  today,  and  to  our 
senior  citizens  that  we  do,  indeed,  have 
a  choice. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  reforms  Medicare  benefits,  im- 
proving and  coordinating  coverage 
without  addbig  to  program  costs.  It 
achieves  this  by  encouraging  coordi- 
nated care,  better  use  of  ciMnmunity- 
based  services,  preventive  care,  and 
the  use  of  all  health  providers  who 
can  deliver  care  cost-effectively. 

The  first  bill  will  provide  Medicare 
reimbursement  for  long-term  care 
through  hoqiital-operated  programs 
offering  a  coordinated  package  of  serv- 
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Ices.  Progrmms  like  this  already  exist 
across  the  Nation.  includlii«  23  now 
supported  by  grants  from  the  prestisi- 
ous  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda- 
tion. In  addition  to  regular  Medicare- 
covered  services,  teams  of  physicians, 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals coordinate  to  provide  adult 
day  care,  homemaker  services,  sup- 
ported housing,  home-delivered  meals, 
and  other  services  to  help  the  elderly. 
Comprehensive  long-term  care  pro- 
grams, though  fairly  new,  already 
have  an  Impressive  track  record.  They 
have  successf uUy  maintained  up  to  90 
percent  of  their  fraU  clients  in  the 
community.  And  they  have  shown  the 
cost  of  their  comprehensive  care  to  be 
up  to  15  percent  lower  than  the  cost  of 
traditional  Medicare  care. 

These  programs  hold  the  key  to 
helping  millions  of  elderly  Americans. 
Today.  6.6  million  elderly  require  long- 
term  care— either  nursing  home  care 
or  support  services  to  keep  them  out 
of  nursing  homes.  By  the  end  of  this 
century.  9  million  seniors  will  need 
some  kind  of  long-term  care.  These 
fraUer  people  constitute  the  fastest 
growing  group  in  the  elderly  popula- 
tion. Yet.  Medicare  is  not  structured 
to  meet  their  needs. 

The  legislation  will  extend  prepaid, 
capitation  Medicare  reimbursement 
these  comprehensive  long-term  care 
programs.  In  so  doing,  it  will  shift 
Medicare's  focus  away  from  fragmen- 
tation and  toward  more  comprehen- 
sive care.  It  will  encourage  hospitals  to 
redirect  excess  acute  care  resources  to 
better  serve  elderly  in  the  community. 
And  most  Important.  It  will  provide 
relief  to  millions  of  senior  citizens  who 
seek  to  remain  healthy  and  independ- 
ent for  as  long  as  possible. 

The  second  bill  provides  Medicare 
coverage  for  an  annual  health  assess- 
ment that  includes  screening  and  re- 
ferral for  heart  disease,  cancer,  nutri- 
tion deficiencies,  and  other  physical, 
psychological,  and  social  problems. 
Qualified  physicians,  nurses,  and  phy- 
sician assistants  will  receive  Medicare 
reimbursement  for  providing  this  im- 
portant prevention  service.  To  finance 
the  annual  checkup.  Medicare  will 
market  its  own  version  of  mediflll  in- 
surance—which now  covers  cata- 
strophic hospitalization  and  the  co- 
payments  for  hospital  and  phjrsician 
care — but  for  almost  no  additional  ad- 
ministrative expense.  Therefore,  for 
the  same  premiimi  charged  by  private 
insurers.  Medicare  will  offer  mediflll 
protection  and  preventive  care. 

My  colleague.  Don  Bonkxr.  brought 
to  my  attention  the  concept  of  a  Fed- 
eral mediflll  policy  that  could  cover 
more  health  services  for  the  same 
price.  I  want  to  commend  Don  for  his 
inspired  idea  and  for  his  efforts  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  crucial  that  Medi- 
care pay  not  only  to  cure  illness,  but 
also  to  prevent  illness.  Prevention  can 
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lead  to  long-term  cost  savings  by  re- 
ducing the  need  for  treatment  of  con- 
ditions that  can  be  avoided  through 
early  detection.  Prevention  can  im- 
prove the  length  and  quality  of  life. 
Breast  cancer  is  completely  curable 
when  detected  early.  The  cure  rate  for 
colorectal  cancer  could  be  increased 
over  70  percent  with  early  detection. 
Hypertension— a  leading  cause  of 
heart  disease  and  a  leading  killer  of 
American  men — can  be  detected  and 
corrected  with  early  screening.  We  can 
provide  this  kind  of  prevention 
through  Medicare  now.  for  no  extra 
cost  to  the  Government  or  to  the  el- 
derly. Why  not  do  it? 

In  addition,  why  not  recognize  all 
the  qualified  health  professionals  who 
provide  this  care?  The  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  promotion  of  health 
has  always  been  the  business  of  nurses 
and  physician  assistants.  It  is  time  we 
recognize  both  their  value,  and  the 
value  of  the  care  they  provide  by  cov- 
ering it  under  Medicare. 

The  third  and  final  bill  will  provide 
Medicare  coverage  for  routine  vision 
care,  including  eyeglasses;  routine 
dental  care.  Including  dentures;  rou- 
tine hearing  care.  Including  hearing 
aids;  and  prescription  drugs  and  bio- 
loglcals.  These  health  needs  today  ac- 
coimt  for  roughly  13  cents  of  the  el- 
derly's  health  care  dollar.  Yet  Medi- 
care contributes  nothing  toward  their 
cost.  Private  insurance  contributes 
little  more  toward  these  health  needs. 
Consequently,  some  elderly— especially 
those  on  the  tightest  budgets— do 
without  the  glasses  they  need  to  see  or 
the  medicine  they  need  to  get  well. 
Our  parents  and  grandparents  deserve 
better  than  this. 

The  legislation  creates  a  new  Medi- 
care trust  fund,  financed  in  part  with 
revenue  from  the  cigarette  excise  tax 
due  to  expire  this  fall,  and  in  part 
with  an  actuarially  determined  premi- 
um, that  will  pay  for  these  basic 
health  expenses.  Again,  net  Medicare 
outlays  will  not  increase:  and  the  el- 
derly will  get  help  in  paying  for  the 
care  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  4  years, 
this  administration  has  tried  relent- 
lessly to  cut  billions  of  dollars  from 
Medicare.  Over  the  past  4  years,  it  has 
frightened  American  senior  citizens 
with  the  prospect  of  an  inadequate 
health  care  system  growing  worse. 
This  year,  this  Congress  should  pursue 
a  positive  approach. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
proves  that  it  Is  possible  to  improve 
Medicare  coverage  without  busting  the 
budget.  Contrary  to  what  the  adminis- 
tration may  think,  we  do  have  choices 
other  than  cutting  Medicare  coverage 
and  delaying  eligibUity.  This  Congress 
can  work  simultaneously  to  improve 
Medicare  coverage  and  to  contain 
health  costs.  Let  us  do  both.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  this  worthy 
effort. 


a  1560 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  the  gentlewoman  that 
that  request  is  not  In  order. 


A        WA8HINOTON        POLITICAL 

PLOT    OR    AN    INDIANA    SOAP 

OPERA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alkzah- 
DKB]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  today  out  of 
my  concern  for  what  I  believe  has 
been  a  premeditated,  unfair,  irrespon- 
sible disruption  of  the  regular  business 
of  this  Congress  resulting  in  the  incon- 
venience of  its  Members,  the  unneces- 
sary added  cost  to  taxpayers,  and  an 
irresponsible  attack  upon  the  Integrity 
of  Members  of  this  body. 

Since  this  Congress  began,  there 
have  been  three  occasions  when  I  and 
other  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  a  decision  on  who 
won  the  election  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana.  Three 
times  in  the  past  2  months,  the  Re- 
publicans have  brought  to  this  floor  a 
resolution  demanding  that  their  candi- 
date in  that  election  be  awarded  a 
seat. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  whoever 
won  the  election  should  be  seated, 
whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, the  fact  is  that  I,  as  a  Member  of 
this  institution,  do  not  know  which  of 
the  candidates.  Mr.  McCloskey  or 
Mclntyre,  has  fairly  received  a  majori- 
ty of  the  votes  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana. 

Frankly,  based  on  the  information 
available  to  me  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  else 
could  make  that  determination.  The 
questions  about  the  election  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  the  irregularities  so  broad 
that  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
vote  to  seat  either  candidate. 

I  want  to  Itnow  who  won  the  elec- 
tion. Clearly,  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  citizenship  of 
our  great  Nation.  I  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas 
and  I  am  proud  of  that  election. 

According  to  the  laws  of  our  land,  I 
am  entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  body,  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  committed  to  put- 
ting politics  aside  and  to  looking  at 
the  facts  of  the  case  so  that  the  people 
of  Indiana  can  have  the  Congressman 
that  they  have  elected. 
I   am   not   committed   to   vote   for 

either  the  Republican  or  the  Demo- 


crat. It  would  be  wrong  to  take  sides  in 
a  matter  before  the  facts  have  been 
determined-  That  would  be  partisan- 
ship at  its  worst. 

To  those  In  this  body  who  Insist  that 
the  Republican  has  won  or  that  the  in- 
cumbent McCloskey  has  won.  I  ask 
simply:  How  do  they  know?  I  voted 
with  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  to 
refer  the  McCloskey-McIntyre  matter 
to  the  House  committee  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  elections,  to  Judge  election 
dlq>utes.  That  is  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee. 

That  committee  will  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  full  House  this  month.  I 
am  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  PAmTTA],  who  is  chairman 
of  the  special  task  force  on  the 
McCloskey-McIntyre  matter,  that  the 
committee  is  woridng  day  and  night 
and  is  hopeful  of  reporting  by  the 
29th  of  March. 

Unfortunately,  that  committee  and 
its  members  have  recently  been  the 
targets  of  a  partisan  smear  campaign, 
the  likes  of  which  I  have  never  seen  in 
this  House.  I  have  seen  like  campaigns 
during  the  Watergate  era  when  Bfr. 
Nixon  was  President.  But  I  have  not 
seen  campaigns  Instituted  by  any 
Member  of  this  House  against  other 
Members  of  the  House  or  against  the 
Institution  of  the  House. 

IXiy  after  day.  Members  have  taken 
the  floor  in  this  Chamber  to  suggest 
that  the  committee,  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  is  part  of  an 
elaborate  plot  to.  in  their  words,  and  I 
quote:  "steal"  yes,  steal  the  election 
from  the  people  of  Indiana. 

In  my  17  years  in  this  body,  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  instance  where  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  committee  has  been 
called  into  question,  and  I  Icnow  of  no 
reference  before  my  becoming  a 
Member  here  to  its  integrity  being 
challenged. 

I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance 
where  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  not  carried  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  this  body  in  a  fair, 
reasonable,  and  evenhanded  manner. 

There  is  no  basis,  there  is  absolutely 
no  basis  for  Members  of  this  body  to 
assail  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee or  Members  of  this  body  con- 
cerning the  McCloskey-McIntyre  case. 
The  committee  has  appointed  a  spe- 
cial, three-member  task  force  to  look 
into  the  confusing  questions  surroimd- 
ing  the  election  and  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  committee  and  the 
full  House  on  who  won  the  election  in 
Indiana. 

The  committee  is  headed  up  by  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Paitetta].  Mr. 
Paitetta  was  selected  for  this  Job  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  high  esteem  he 
has  earned  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
during  his  service  here.  Both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  respect  Mr.  Pa- 
ircTTA  and  his  ability  to  judge  the  facts 
fairly  and  impartially. 


Similarly,  he  is  Joined  by  Mr.  Clat. 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Thomas,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 
Bfr.  Pahrta  and  Mr.  Clat  are  Demo- 
crats; Mr.  Thomas  is  a  Republican.  AU 
are  distinguished  Members  of  this  In- 
stitution. 

This  is  not  a  laughing  matter.  This 
is  a  serious  matter  whereupon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  House  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  some  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  this  body.  It  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  which  involves  the  person 
who  is  rightfully  chpsen  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  Congression- 
al District  of  Indiana. 

The  panel  that  has  been  selected  has 
a  Democratic  majority  because  that  is 
the  case  of  the  full  House;  we  are  rep- 
resented on  committees  in  the  same 
percentage  as  we  are  elected  to  this 
body. 

In  fact,  it  should  be  noted  that  nei- 
ther Mr.  Pamktta  nor  Mr.  Clat  have 
publicly  committed  themselves  to  sup- 
porting either  candidate. 

Notwithstanding  that,  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  have  issued  slan- 
derous and  outrageous  charges  against 
the  int^irity  of  these  gentlemen.  It  is 
inexcusable  and  it  is  reprehensible 
that  the  Institution  which  we  serve 
has  been  insulted  by  these  outrages. 

a  1600 

The  two  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee,  have  committed  them- 
selves to  a  fair  and  impartial  counting 
of  the  ballots.  The  baUots  will  be 
counted  by  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  auditors.  The  GAO  is  a  nonpar- 
tisan arm  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is 
not  represented  by  Democrats  or  by 
Republicans.  The  General  Accoimting 
Office  has  a  reputation  of  accuracy 
and  integrity  that  is  unmatched  by 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  one  that  I  know  of 
that  has  ever  challenged  the  accuracy 
or  the  integrity  of  the  people  who 
work  at  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  You  might  question  their  judg- 
ment, but  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  will  oversee  the  counting 
of  these  ballots,  is  an  Institution  that 
is  unmatched  in  our  land  for  integrity 
in  its  fimctions. 

If  Members  of  this  body  have  evi- 
dence that  this  panel  is  somehow 
rigged  to  express  a  partisan  opinion  or 
if  they  have  evidence  that  one  of  its 
members  is  prejudiced,  then  let  us 
have  it.  Let  us  have  it  today.  I  would 
like  to  hear  that  evidence  here  before 
this  forum. 

Otherwise,  the  integrity  of  this  body 
and  common  civility  dictates  that 
these  slanderous  attaclts  of  these  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  should  cease  and  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  three-member  panel  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  work  with- 
out partisan  harassment,  without  in- 
terrupting the  work  of  this  Congress, 


and  without  causing  additional  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation. 

Before  I  leave  this  aspect  of  the 
case.  I  want  to  make  one  further  point 
about  the  allegation  that  the  Speaker 
of  this  House  and  the  majority  are 
somehow  embarked  upon  a  conspiracy 
in  the  words  of  the  gentlemen  from 
the  Republican  side,  to  "steal"  this 
seat  from  their  party. 

The  allegation  itself  is  ludicrous,  but 
because  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  so 
often  on  this  floor.  I  feel  obligated  to 
point  out  that  the  Democrats  have  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  House. 
We  have  a  71-vote  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Why  would 
we  want  to  steal  this  seat?  Do  we  need 
one  more  vote?  Seventy-two  votes  to 
make  a  majority?  We  have  the  votes 
on  our  side  already.  At  any  time,  on 
any  day,  the  House  is  in  session  we 
could  have  brought  up  a  resolution  on 
the  floor  under  a  privileged  motion 
and  asked  that  Mr.  McCloskey  f nmi 
Indiana  be  seated  on  a  simple  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  Democrats.  It  would  be  that 
simple. 

The  fact  is  that  we  in  the  majority, 
unlike  some  of  the  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority side,  are  simply  committed  to 
seating  the  winner  of  that  race;  the 
minority  is  committed  only— I  should 
say  some  Members  of  the  minority- 
are  committed  only  to  seating  their 
candidate. 

On  three  occasions  the  minority  has 
tried  to  seat  its  candidate,  and  on  all 
of  those  occasions  the  resolution  has 
failed.  The  Republicans  have  tried  to 
put  their  man  in  that  seat  even  before 
the  votes  have  been  counted.  Is  it  that 
they  are  afraid  of  having  the  votes 
counted  by  Go^mment  auditors?  Do 
they  wish  to  seat  their  candidate.  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  before  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  coimts  the  votes  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana?  Are  they  trying  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  orderly  and  estab- 
lished process  which  has  been  set  up 
to  determine  the  rightful  winner  of 
this  contest? 

The  action  we  saw  yesterday  and 
which  we  have  seen  two  times  before 
was  nothing  more  than  an  old-fash- 
ioned political  railroad  in  its  rawest 
form. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing:  The 
tx>sltion  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  that 
whomever  received  the  most  votes  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  should  be  seated,  period.  I  will 
cast  my  vote  for  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  most  votes  in  Indiana  to  be 
seated. 

Now,  the  Republicans  have  Justified 
their  actions  on  three  grounds  and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  them,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  analyze  the  ac- 
tions of  the  other  side  in  this  case. 
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The  flnt  is  that  their  candidate  has 
leoeived  a  certificate  of  election  from 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana  and 
that  certificate  carries  with  It  a  pre- 
sumptlmi  of  election. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  that  Is  probably  the 
strongest  and  the  most  effective  argu- 
ment that  one  can  make  in  favor  of 
seating  a  candidate  in  a  disputed  elec- 
tion. However,  those  who  are  making 
this  argumoit  are  overlooking  the  fun- 
damental proUan  In  this  particular 
case.  It  is  the  very  process  used  in 
awarding  that  certificate  that  has 
thrown  this  election  into  confusion 
and  disorder. 

In  this  case,  the  Certificate  of  Elec- 
tl<Hi  is  tainted.  Based  on  what  we  have 
heard  from  the  other  side,  one  would 
think  that  the  Lord  himself  awarded 
that  certificate.  WeU.  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
did  not  A  politician  did.  A  very  parti- 
san Republican  politician  who  \b  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Indiana.  A  poUti- 
dan  has  awarded  a  certificate  which  is 
diq;>uted  In  this  House.  It  is  undis- 
puted, that  Mr.  Slmcox.  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  Republican  secretary  of 
state  In  Indiana,  did  not  follow  the 
law.  He  did  not  follow  the  regular  pro- 
cedures of  his  State  election  laws  in  Is- 
suing that  Certificate  of  ESection  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana.  He  has  admitted  that. 

On  election  night,  the  initial  count 
of  the  15  counties  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict gave  the  Democrat.  Mr.  McClos- 
key.  a  72-vote  victory  over  the  Repub- 
lican. Mr.  Mclntyre.  Under  Indiana 
law  the  secretary  of  state  was  required 
to  certify  that  result  within  10  days. 
He  did  not  do  so.  Instead  a  recount 
was  ordered.  In  the  course  of  events,  a 
t«twilft""g  error  in  Oibson  County 
produced  changes  in  the  districtwlde 
total  which  gave  the  Republican.  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  a  slim  lead  of  39  votes.  Fur- 
ther balloting  errors  in  that  county 
changed  the  district  totals  one  more 
time  and  the  Republican  came  out 
with  a  34-vote  lead. 

The  recount  in  Oibson  County  was 
completed  on  December  10.  By  that 
time  recoimt  procedures  were  Just  get- 
ting underway  in  the  other  counties. 
However,  on  December  13  the  secre- 
tary of  state  decided  not  to  wait  for 
the  other  counties  to  finish  their  re- 
counts uid  based  on  his  initial  election 
night  returns,  with  only  Oibson 
County  recounted.  Mr.  Slmcox  award- 
ed the  certificate  of  election  to  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  Subsequent  recount  tallies 
pushed  this  lead  higher. 

However,  the  point  to  be  stressed 
here  is  that  if  the  secretary  of  state 
had  followed  Indiana  law,  as  he  should 
have  done.  Mr.  McCloskey.  not  the  Re- 
publican. Mr.  Mclntyre,  would  be  here 
today  with  a  certificate  of  election. 

Furthermore,  the  certificate  issued 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre is  based  on  an  odd  mixture  of 
some  returns  from  election  night  and 


other  returns  from  a  partial  recount 
done  in  another  county. 

D  1610 

Now.  Ux.  Speaker,  this  may  be  con- 
fusing, but  there  is  even  more.  And 
that  brings  me  to  the  second  point 
raised  by  the  Republicans  in  favor  of 
seating  their  man:  "The  Republican 
should  be  seated  because  he  got  more 
votes  than  the  Democrat."  they  say. 
In  a  democracy,  that  is  fairly  persua- 
sive evidence.  The  only  problem  is 
that  the  Republican  appears  to  have 
more  votes  because  Indiana  election 
officials  tossed  out  S.OOO  baUots.  If 
thoae  5.000  ballots  had  been  counted, 
no  one  knows  who  would  have  won.  All 
ballots  are  yet  to  be  counted  under  the 
House  Administration  Committee  pro- 
cedure. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  disqualify- 
ing 5.000  ballots  Is  common  in  a  15- 
county  area  needs  to  go  back  and 
check  with  the  election  officials  in  his 
own  district.  This  Is  extraordinary,  to 
say  the  least.  The  problem  Is  Indiana 
law.  Indiana  law  requires  that  each 
ballot  have  the  handwritten  Initials, 
not  Just  printed,  but  the  handwritten 
initials,  of  both  poll  clerks  on  the 
back.  Also,  the  clerks  are  required  to 
put  the  number  of  each  precinct  on 
the  back  of  each  ballot.  Furthermore, 
absentee  baUots  must  have  the  initials 
or  the  signature  of  the  county  clerk, 
which  were  placed  there  when  the 
ballot  was  initially  sent  out. 

The  problem  here  is  that  each  of  the 
15  counties  used  different  procedures 
in  qualifying  and  disqualifying  ballots. 
In  some  cases  entire  precincts  were 
tossed  out,  even  though  the  intentions 
of  the  voters  were  perfectly  evident. 
The  chaotic  conditions  surrounding 
the  counting  of  the  ballots,  the  dis- 
qualifjring  of  others,  was  summarized 
in  the  Indianapolis  News  in  an  editori- 
al which  supports  the  actions  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
matter. 

At  this  point  I  wlU  Include  the  entire 
text  of  that  article  as  a  part  of  this 
Rbcoro: 

TsnTH  AND  CORSWUSNCn 

Will  the  real  winner  of  Indiuut's  8th  Con- 
■renionAl  District  please  stand  up? 

And,  whUe  he's  at  It.  wUl  he  reveal  how 
many  votes  he  won  by? 

Devlte  vote  counts  and  recounts,  certifi- 
cations and  recertificatlons.  Indiana  is  still 
without  an  8th  District  congreannan  some 
three  months  after  the  voters  have  gone  to 
the  polls  to  choose  between  incumbent 
Democrat  Frands  McCloskey  and  his  Re- 
publican challenger,  Richard  Mclntyre. 

Last  week,  Indiana  Secretary  of  SUte 
Edwin  Slmcox,  a  Republican,  submitted  of- 
ficial recoimt  figures  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
RepreaenUtives  indicating  that  Mclntyre 
won  the  election  by  418  votea-1 14,378  to 
113,880. 

Slmcox  said  that  DemocraU  have  "already 
played  the  game  by  their  rules"  and  lost. 
Thus.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated. 

The  House  Administration  Committee, 
controlled  by  Democrats,  rejected  Simcox's 


argimient.  Now  the  committee  plans  to  look 
into  the  election  and  recount  prooedurea. 
Ultimately  the  House  may  conduct  its  own 
recount. 

On  principle,  Hooaiers  should  get  indig- 
nant and  say  that  the  House  Is  playing  poU- 
tioa— which  could  prove  to  be  the  caae— and 
that  it  should  accept  Indiana's  Btohth  Dis- 
trict election  figures  and  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  seating  the  district's  duly  elected 
congTMsman. 

But,  sadly,  the  House  has  some  Justifica- 
tion for  being  skeptical  of  Indiana's  ability 
to  declare  a  winner  in  this  doae  congrenion- 
alrace. 

Initially.  McCloskey  was  adjudged  the 
winner  by  72  votes  on  the  basis  of  a  vote 
canvass.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  re- 
count. Slmoox  declared  Mclntjrre  the 
winner  by  34  votes.  Now  Slmoox  says  Mcln- 
tyre won  by  418  votes.  Which  Is  it? 

During  the  recount,  thousands  of  ballots 
were  tossed  out  on  the  basis  of  technical!- 
ties,  even  though  neither  side  has  charged 
that  there  was  vote  fraud.  Furthermore,  dif- 
fering standards  were  used  for  determining 
which  ballots  to  accept  or  reject  throughout 
the  district. 

If  Indiana  wants  to  control  the  certifica- 
tion of  its  congressional  repreaentatlves— as 
It  should— the  vote  it  certifies  must  be  credi- 
ble. 

In  the  presence  of  an  elastic  vote  count, 
and  absent  timely  and  uniform  recount 
standards.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
House  wants  to  know  what  on  earth  is  going 
on  out  In  the  Hoosler  state  before  declaring 
anyone  a  winner. 

Unfortunately,  not  much  Is  happening  in 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  by  way  of 
election  reform. 

For  the  second  time  In  eight  days  the  Iieg- 
islature  recently  rejected  an  effort  by  state 
Rep.  Jerry  Bales,  R-Bloomlngton.  to  force  a 
major  rewrite  of  Indiana's  election  code 
before  the  1986  elections. 

Bales'  proposal  would  have  repealed  the 
sUte  elecUon  code  effective  July  1.  1»8«.  It 
would  have  created  a  13-member,  bi-parti- 
san legislative  commission  to  rewrite  the 
election  laws  and  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly by  Nov.  1. 

"There's  two  people  in  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana who  know  what's  In  the  election  code." 
Bales  remarked.  "And  they  can't  fly  In  the 
same  airplane.  If  they  were  killed,  nobody 
would  know  what's  golitg  on  In  the  state  of 
Indiana." 

His  coUeagues  rejected  the  proposed 
amendment.  53-42. 

And  so,  once  again  complaining  about  the 
evils  of  federal  intervention,  the  sUte  Legis- 
lature winks  and  hands  another  problem 
over  to  the  federal  government  to  deal  with. 
And  that  Is  a  tune,  whether  the  lyrics  are 
Inadequate  prison  facilities  or  legislative 
gerrymandering,  that  Is  wearing  a  little  thin 
these  days. 

Now  8th  District  voters  can  only  hope— 
and  It's  a  slim  hope  at  best^that  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  can  put  politics 
aside  and  conduct  Its  Investigation  in  a  fair. 
Impartial  and  timely  manner. 

There  Is  a  second  editorial  from  the 
Evansvllle  Press,  and  I  will  Include  the 
entire  content  of  that  article,  as  well, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  for  the  record 
the  Judgment  of  an  objective  press  in 
overseeing  this  particular  election.  Ba- 
sically, the  Evansvllle  paper  sajrs,  and 
I  quote:  "Local  officials  blew  it." 


The  title  of  the  editorial  makes  the 
case  very  well  when  it  refers  to  the 
Eighth  District  race  as.  "a  fouled  re- 
count" 

The  editorial  from  the  Evansvllle 
Press  is  as  f  oUows: 

A  FOULSB  RSOOUHT 

The  8th  District  recount  Involves  not  Just 
the  sorry  specter  of  disenfranchising  hun- 
dreds of  voters  by  throwing  out  their  ballots 
because  they  were  not  initiated  by  poll 
workers,  as  if  that  were  not  bad  enough. 
Even  worse,  the  manner  in  which  that  re- 
count Is  proceeding  could  very  well  negate 
the  dedslon  of  all  233.000  voters  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  Nov.  8  contest. 

There  Is  every  possibility  that  the  V& 
House  of  Representatives  alone  will  decide 
whether  Republican  Richard  Mclntyre  or 
Democrat  Frank  McCloskey  is  seated  to  rep- 
resent this  district 

Of  oouiae,  the  Democratic-controlled 
House  would  probably  like  nothing  more,  es- 
pedally  since  Republican  Mclntyre  Is  the 
certified  winner  in  a  seesaw  race  too  dose 
to  call  under  current  disparate  methods  of 
recount. 

The  House  wiU  be  handed  this  opportimi- 
ty  primarily  because  local  officials  blew  it 
The  different  recount  rules  employed  from 
one  county  to  the  next  and  delayed  certifi- 
cation of  a  winner  for  reasons  which  seem 
suspiciously  political  beckon  for  a  higher 
authority  to  make  the  calL 

The  House  could  reason  that  its  Judgment 
Is  no  more  arbitrary  or  unrepresentative 
than  the  method  of  retabulating  votes  in 
the  8th  District. 

This  newspaper  noted  early  in  the  recount 
process  that  both  candidates  and  their  re- 
spective political  enthusiasts  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  place  statesmanship  above  raw  ambi- 
tion and  legal  maneuvering.  Tliat,  we  sug- 
gested, meant  an  orderly  recoimt  of  all  bal- 
lots under  agreed  upon  uniform  rules  for 
proceeding. 

"Woe  be  to  that  winner,"  we  noted,  if 
Congress  Is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  con- 
test 

In  product  liability,  a  consumer  goes  to 
court  for  damages  when  he  is  wronged.  Our 
guess  Is  that  voters  who  have  been 
wronged— all  232,000  of  them— will  not  give 
up.  but  rather  will  demonstrate  their  dis- 
pleasure In  large  and  conclusive  numbers 
when  the  next  congressional  race  rolls 
around. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  counting  of  the  ballots  and  the 
subsequent  recounts  In  the  Indiana 
case  make  it  conspicuously  clear  that 
there  is  no  way  that  one  can  deter- 
mine who  got  most  of  the  votes  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana. The  Republicans'  claim,  which  is 
so  often  heard  on  this  floor,  is  that 
their  candidate  won  the  election  and 
received  more  votes,  and  that  is  pure 
propaganda.  Perhi^M  those  on  the 
other  side  feel  that  they  have  some 
particular  clairvoyance  which  has 
been  denied  to  the  rest  of  us.  But  I 
think  not. 

The  only  way  that  they  can  claim 
with  any  certainty  that  their  man  got 
more  votes  is  to  avoid  counting  the 
5.000  votes  that  were  tossed  out  by 
various  election  officials  for  any 
nimiber  of  reasons,  and  that  may  pass 
for  fairness  in  the  Republican  ranks 


but  it  is  far  from  aooQitable  to  thoae 
of  us  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Finally,  the  Republicans  argue  a 
third  point  which  has  to  be  even 
weaker  than  the  other  two.  They  say 
that  while  the  House  is  Investigating 
the  election  result  the  Republican 
should  be  seated  according  to  House 
precedent 

I  have  cheeked  the  House  records  on 
this  point  and  find  nothing  to  support 
this  claim.  However,  there  are  10  cases 
in  legislative  history  where  the  House 
has  refused  to  seat  a  certified  winner 
in  a  disputed  election  pending  the  out- 
come of  that  disputed  election.  I  wiU 
Insert  the  entire  research  memoran- 
dum as  a  part  of  my  remaiks  here  this 
evening. 

Case  No.  1:  The  first  instance  oc- 
curred in  the  1890  Kentucky  house 
election  contest  the  case  of  Chrisman 
versus  Anderson. 

In  the  36th  Congress  of  1860-61.  the 
Committee  on  Elections  asserted  that 
the  action  by  the  State  election  board 
is  not  final  and  conclusive  on  the 
House  and  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
House  In  a  tnntested  election  case  to 
go  behind  all  certificates  and  to  make 
proper  investigation  to  correct  any 
mistakes. 

Case  No.  2:  In  the  40th  Congress. 
1867-68,  the  House,  in  the  New  Mexico 
election  contest  of  Chavez  versus 
Clever,  refused  to  accept  the  certifica- 
tion of  a  delegate-elect  because  of  a 
certain  Irregularity  in  the  election. 
Since  the  certification  of  the  delegate- 
elect  had  been  impeached  by  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico  alleging  false  and  fraudu- 
lent voting,  the  Housing  refused  to 
seat  or  swear  either  of  the  petitioners 
imtU  the  Committee  on  EHectlons  con- 
ducted an  vproprlate  investigation  on 
the  prima  facie  right  to  a  seat  In  Con- 
gress. 

Case  Nos.  3. 4.  and  5:  In  the  42d  Con- 
gress, 1871-73.  there  were  three  in- 
stances where  the  House  referred  cre- 
dentials of  Members-elect  to  the  Elec- 
tion Committee  and  did  not  administer 
the  oath  to  the  Members  elect.  The 
three  Members-elect  were  J.PJA. 
Epplng  from  South  Carolina.  R.T. 
Daniels  from  Virginia,  and  Thomas 
Reeves  from  Tennessee. 

Case  No.  6:  Also  In  the  same  Con- 
gress, in  the  Texas  election  contest, 
the  case  of  Whltmore  versus  Hemdon, 
the  House  refused  to  permit  a 
Member-elect  to  be  sworn  in  until  the 
sufficiency  of  the  credentials  had  been 
examined  by  the  Committee  on  Mec- 
tlons. 

Case  No.  7:  In  the  1877  California 
House-contested  election  case  of  Wlg- 
ginton  versus  Pacho  in  the  45th  Con- 
gress. 1877-79,  the  House  challenged 
the  credentials  of  a  Member-elect  who 
was  asked  to  step  aside  without  taking 
the  oath  of  office  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  House,  although 


his  name  had  been  printed  on  the 
Cleric's  rolL  It  was  alleged  that  the 
credentials  of  the  MembCT-^ect  were 
based  upon  forged  returns.  After  an 
investigation,  the  House  found  that 
the  credentials  were  regular  in  form 
and  the  Member-elect  was  then  sworn 
in. 

Caae  No.  8:  The  Mississippi  House 
contested  electlcm  case  of  Chalmers 
versus  Manning.  1884.  in  the  48th  Con- 
gress between  1883  and  1885.  involved 
another  case  in  which  the  House  re- 
fused to  seat  either  party  until  an  ap- 
propriate investigation  by  the  House 
into  the  election  was  cmnpleted.  The 
House  in  this  case  refused  to  adminis- 
ter the  oath  of  office  to  any  person 
claiming  to  be  a  Member-elect  while 
the  House  was  lnvegt.lgat.lng  one  who 
was  entitled  to  have  a  seat  In  this  in- 
stitution. After  2  days  of  considerable 
debate,  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
that  referred  all  pi4>ers  presented  by 
both  parties  to  the  Committee  on 
Elections  with  instructions  that  It 
report  hnmediately  upon  who  was  en- 
tlUed  to  be  seated. 

Case  No.  9:  In  the  20th  century 
there  have  been  two  significant  cases 
prior  to  the  99th  Congress  in  whk^ 
the  House  has  refused  to  permit  either 
claimant  to  the  House  seat  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  when  certified  by  State 
officials  as  the  winner  but  instead  re- 
ferred the  dispute  to  its  election  com- 
mittee for  investigation.  The  first  case 
was  in  1934  arising  out  of  the  Louisi- 
ana contest  of  Kemp  and  Sanders  in 
the  73d  Congress  in  which  the  two 
persons  claimed  a  congressional  seat 
after  a  special  election.  One  claimant 
had  a  certificate  of  electi<m  signed  by 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  attested  to 
by  the  secretary  of  state.  The  other 
had  a  certificate  of  election  from  a 
citizens'  election  committee  in  Louisi- 
ana. Since  questions  arose  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  election,  the  House  re- 
ferred the  question  of  the  prima  fade 
right  of  the  claimant  to  a  House  seat 
to  the  Committee  on  ESections  to 
decide  that  question. 

D  1620 

The  cmnmittee  report  concluded 
that  the  nomination  and  election  of 
the  candidate  Kemp  dispute,  stated  an 
invalid  certification  and  declared  that 
the  winner  here  would  be  the  opposite 
p«rty. 

Case  No.  10:  The  second  case  in  this 
century  involved  the  1961  Indiana 
house  contested  elections  case.  In  the 
87th  Congress— 1961-62— of  Roush 
versus  Chambers.  In  the  Roush  case, 
the  Monber-elect  Chambers,  at  the 
time  of  the  organlzatiim  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  asked  to  stand 
aside  while  other  Members-elect  were 
sworn  in  despite  a  certification  from 
the  Indiana  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
noted  that  there  have  been  two  law- 
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suits  flled  by  the  Republicans  In  this 
matter  following  the  election  dispute 
In  the  Mcdortey-Mclntyre  case.  Both 
were  lodged  In  Federal  courts;  one  In 
Indiana,  another  here  In  Washington. 
Both  courts  came  down  squarely  on 
the  side  of  the  House  and  soundly  re- 
jected the  case  brought  by  the  Repub- 
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In  the  Indiana  ease,  the  Judge  ruled: 
First,  that  the  UJS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  exclusive  authority  to 
decide  who  won  the  case,  and  second, 
that  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Slmooz.  was  In  error  in  failing  to 
certify  Mr.  McCloskey  the  winner  by 
72  votes  as  required  by  Indiana  law. 
According  to  the  Federal  court. 
McCloskey  should  have  that  certifi- 
cate of  election. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  case 
which  was  Just  decided  last  Friday,  on 
liarch  1.  the  Judge.  In  a  very  strongly 
worded  decision,  ruled  that  the  case 
brought  by  the  Republicans  against 
the  D«nocrats.  and  I  quote:  "cannot 
withstand  m*"'*"^  scrutiny." 

Their  allegations  that  the  House  ma- 
jority unfairly  denied  representation 
to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  by  not  seating  Mclntyre  was 
reaoundly  dismissed  by  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  court. 

They  were  tossed  out  on  their  ears. 
Now.  In  simimary,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
ask  my  colleagues:  How  can  anyone 
argue  with  any  credibility  that  his 
candidate  won  the  election  in  Indiana. 
Intelligence  and  fairness  claims  that 
one  man  or  the  other  should  be 
seated— even  provisionally— are  prema- 
ture and  not  based  on  a  complete  anal- 
ysis of  the  facts. 

Even  the  Indiana  Legislature— which 
is  controUed  by  the  RepubUcan 
Party— has  recognized  the  inadequacy 
of  its  election  laws.  Just  last  night  it 
voted  overwhelmingly  [90  to  8]  to 
change  those  laws— to  change  those 
laws  that  unfairly  discarded  the  legiti- 
mate ballots  of  thousands  of  Indiana 
citizens  and  produced  the  cloud  of 
doubt  that  has  arisen  over  the  eighth 
district  election.  In  a  similar  contested 
election  in  that  legislature,  the  elec- 
tion laws  currently  In  question  in  the 
eighth  district  were  overruled  by  the 
legislature  to  seat  the  Republican  can- 
didate Just  this  year. 

All  of  the  factors  I  have  Just  out- 
lined, the  manipulation  of  the  certifi- 
cation process,  the  admitted  errors  of 
the  secretary  of  state:  the  15  counties 
using  15  procediu-es  to  count  ballots: 
the  5,000  discarded  ballots:  the  two 
court  decisions,  all  of  these  factors 
suggest  that  there  is  far  more  to  the 
Indiana  question  than  the  simplistic 
version  of  the  facts  handed  out  by  the 
Republicans. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  case.  Much 
more.  And.  while  I  would  never  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  anyone  in  this 
Chamber,  I  am  astounded  at  some  of 


the  evehts  which  have  occurred  in  the 
past  2  months. 

First,  there  is  the  case  of  Mclntyre 
against  Olfeill.  the  lawsuit  filed 
against  the  Speaker  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  by  the  RepubUcans. 
Strangely,  a  news  release  on  the  issue 
was  sent  to  my  State  and  the  States  of 
every  Member  who  supported  refer- 
ring the  Indiana  case  to  House  Admin- 
istration. The  news  release  was  the 
work  of  the  Republican  Campaign 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Vahdie  Jaot.  The  release  con- 
tained half-truths  and  allegations  sug- 
gesting that  I  along  with  the  Speaker 
and  other  Members  were  trying  to  rob 
Indiana  of  its  rightful  representation. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true,  but  unfor- 
tunately many  in  the  local  news  media 
around  the  country  fell  for  the  ploy 
and  needlessly  wasted  the  time  of  its 
readers  and  their  Congressmen,  who 
were  required  to  defend  themselves. 

I  have  to  wonder  What  does  the  Re- 
publican Campaign  Committee— a  par- 
tisan political  group— have  to  do  with 
a  lawsuit?  What  was  the  purpose  of  a 
press  release  defaming  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  their  vote  on  an 
issue  affirming  basic  constitutional 
principles? 

Second,  there  is  the  case  of  the  polit- 
ical soliciUtion  letter  sent  by  the  Re- 
pubUcans to  voters  in  Indiana  asking 
for  legal  fees  to  help  Mclntyre.  To 
prevent  the  Democrats  from  stealing 
the  eighth  district  seat,  the  letter  said, 
the  voters  of  Indiana  needed  to  send 
Bfr.  VAinnR  Jact  $25,400  immediately 
to  pay  Mclntyre's  legal  bills.  The 
funds  were  to  be  made  out  to  the  OOP 
Victory  Fund. 

NATIORAL  RSrUBUCAll 

ComnnsioiiAi.  CoioaTrBS, 

HOUSI  OP  RBPKBSnrrATITlS. 

Wiuhington,  DC,  Februam  IS,  1985. 

DsAS  M :  I  urgently  want  to  ask  you  to 

help  *top  a  crime  which  Is  being  committed 
against  you  and  all  the  resldenta  of  Indiana. 

Unless  I  can  count  on  you  to  make  a  very 
important  telephone  call  and  write  a  special 
letter  today,  you  and  your  state's  support  of 
President  Reagan's  programs  wUl  not  be 
fully  represented  in  the  UJB.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Here's  what's  happening.  Right  now,  the 
liberal  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
Is  conspiring  to  prevent  Rick  Mclntyre.  a 
duly  elected  and  certified  Indiana  RepubU- 
can Member  of  Congress  from  taking  his 
rightful  seat  In  the  House. 

What's  even  more  shocking  is  that  three 
Democratic  Congressmen  from  Indiana  are 
leading  this  unconstitutional  drive  to  usurp 
laws  of  the  sovereign  SUte  of  Indiana  and 
choose  your  Congressman  because  they 
didn't  like  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

It  all  started  on  election  night  when  the 
returns  from  two  precincts  In  the  Eighth 
District  were  counted  twice  and  the  Demo- 
craU  claimed  that  their  man,  Frank 
McCloskey,  had  won. 

It  took  a  Court  Order  before  the  Demo- 
crat County  election  clerk  corrected  the 
mistake  and  only  then  was  Rick  Mclntyre 
of f idaUy  certified  the  winner  by  your  Secre- 
tary of  State. 


Despite  the  fact  that  all  the  recounU  rein- 
force Rick's  claim  to  victory,  the  Democrat 
Congressmen  from  your  state  and  the 
House  leadership  persist  in  their  efforts  to 
steal  this  seat. 

There  are  two  extremely  important  ac- 
tions you  can  take  to  help  reclaim  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District  seat. 

First,  I'm  enclosing  for  you  a  special  Index 
card  with  the  aJth  wars  and  telei^one  num- 
bers of  the  three  Indiana  Congressmen  who 
are  leading  the  fight  against  Rick.  I  urge 
you  to  call  and  write  them  and  demand  that 
they  respect  the  ConsUtutlonal  rtghte  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  and  give  Rick  Mclntyre 
the  seat  he  was  elected  to  in  Congress. 

The  second  way  you  can  help  Is  by  send- 
ing $3S  or  $36  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
Committee  to  continue  the  battle  to  ensure 
you  and  your  stote  are  fully  represented  in 
the  House. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  copy  of 
a  letter  that  Rick  Mclntyre  recently  sent 
me,  the  DemocraU  probably  would  have  al- 
ready stolen  the  seat  had  it  not  been  for 
your  past  generosity. 

With  your  past  contributions  we  were  not 
only  able  to  help  Rick  Mclntyre  through 
the  legal  chaUenges  and  reoounte  but  we 
helped  him  set  up  a  Constituent  Service 
Office. 

But  now  it's  imperative  that  I  can  count 
on  you  to  make  an  Immediate  contribution 
for  the  largest  amount  possible.  We  urgent- 
ly need  your  contribution  because  it  may 
become  necessary  to  fight  this  dangerous 
legal  precedent  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  Democrate  play  politics  with 
the  people  of  Indiana.  JUA  Mclntyre,  with 
our  financial  help,  has  set  up  an  Office  to 
make  sure  that  anyone  with  a  problem  with 
the  federal  government  Isnt  forgotten  no 
matter  whether  it's  an  elderly  person  who 
hssn't  received  their  social  security  check  or 
anyone  else. 

I've  gone  over  the  figures  with  our  lawyers 
and  our  Committee  staff  and  if  we're  going 
to  continue  helping  Rick  Mclntyre  and  win 
tills  historic  battle  we  simply  must  raise 
$35,400  in  the  next  28  days. 

As  you  decide  how  much  to  send  I  hope 
you  will  take  a  moment  to  consider  all  ttiat's 
at  stake  if  we  fall  to  raise  these  funds  and 
the  DemocraU  succeed  in  robbing  you  of 
one  of  your  GOP  Congressmen. 

The  legislative  battles  for  the  President's 
spending  cuts  and  his  program  to  protect 
your  tax  cut  are  due  to  start  shortly.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  need  Rick  Mclntyre's  sup- 
port in  Congress. 

And  what's  more.  If  you  and  I  allow  the 
DemocraU  to  get  away  with  denying  Rick 
Mclntyre  Ills  rightful  seat  In  Congress,  who 
will  be  next  and  how  many  more  Republi- 
cans will  they  bar  from  the  House? 

This  blatant  attempt  by  the  DemocraU  to 
thwart  the  voters  of  Indiana  and  tlirow  the 
election  to  their  man  is  a  direct  assault  on 
our  cherished  principle  of  one-man-one-vote 
and  it  grossly  violates  our  traditional  Ameri- 
can values  of  decency  and  fair  play. 

You  can  play  a  critical  role  In  preventing 
this  Indiana  seat  from  being  stolen  if.  along 
with  sending  your  contribution,  you'll  call 
and  write  the  three  DemocraU  on  your 
index  card. 

Sincerely, 
Congressman  Our  Vahdkx  Jaot, 

Chairman. 


Natiomal  Rmnucui 

OOa«BUBSIO>AL  ComcRTB 

Wtuhinoton,  DC. 
Spksal  PaoncT  To  Paoncr  Ivsiama's 

RSFKKSBRATIOII  OK 


DBAa  CoaoaassiiAii  VAma  Jaot  I  want  to 
help  stop  the  DemocraU  from  robMng  us  of 
one  of  our  Indiana  RepuMican  Congress- 
men. 

President  Reagan  will  need  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre's support  in  Congresr  And  what's  more 
it  would  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  If 
we  allow  them  to  discard  the  election  laws 
of  Indiana  and  choose  who  will  represent  us 
in  Congress. 

I've  called  and  written  the  three  Demo- 
cratic Congreasmen  who  are  helping  lead 
the  fight  agaiiwt  Rick  Mclntyre. 

And  I'm  making  a  special  contribution  so 
that  you  can  continue  helping  Rick  and 
take  this  fight  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  If  necessary.  I'm  making  my  contribu- 
tion in  the  amount  of:  O  $25  D  $35 
D  $ other. 


My  telephone  number  is:  - 


P.8.  I've  made  my  check  payable  to:  1965 
OOP  Victory  Fund. 

Congressman  Our  VAma  Jaot. 
Cftairman,   National  Republiean   Congret- 
ttonal  Committee,  WaaMngton,  DC. 

Dtsa  CoiHHiissiiAii  VAinnK  Jaot  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Indiana  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  everything  you  and  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  are  doing  to  save  our 
Eighth  District  congressional  seat  from 
being  stolen  by  the  Democrats. 

Had  it  not  been  for  your  expert  help  and 
financial  sssistanre  Immediately  after  the 
election  they  might  have  already  succeeded 
in  their  efforU  to  Ignore  the  will  of  the 
voters  and  give  the  seat  to  my  Democratic 
opponent. 

I  am  deeply  committed  to  stopping  these 
liberal  DemocraU  in  the  House  from  setting 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  of  discarding 
the  laws  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Indiana 
and  putting  their  liberal  friends  in  Con- 


I  want  you  to  know  that  with  your  help  I 
shall  carry  this  fight  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  if  it  is  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

RlCHAKO  MClMTTIX. 

Tliree  DemocraU  Fighting  to  Steal  Rick 
Mclntyre's  Seat: 

1.  Lee  H.  Hamilton:  2187  Raybum  H.O.B., 
Washington.  D.C.  20515  (202)  225-5315.  Dis- 
trict Office:  1301  Esst  10th  Street,  Room 
107.  Jeffersonville,  Indiana  47130  (812)  388- 
39M. 

2.  Philip  R.  Sharp:  2452  Raybum  H.03., 
Washington,  D.C.  20515  (202)  225-3021.  Dis- 
trict Offloe:  814  West  White  River  Blvd.. 
Munde,  Indiana  47303  (317)  747-5508,  (800) 
382-8855. 

3.  Andrew  Jacobs  Jr  1533  Longworth 
H.03.,  Wsshington.  D.C.  20515  (203)  325- 
4011.  District  Office:  4«  East  Ohio  Street. 
441  A  Federal  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana 48204  (317)  280-7331. 

This  letter  must  be  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  ever  received  by  the  people  of 

Tt^/^^yn■ 

First,  there  are  no  legal  fees  now 
being  charged  to  Mclntyre.  There  are 
no  pending  lawsuits  against  him  nor 
does  he  have  any  pending.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Vahsib  Jaot's  letter  was  dated  3  days 
after  Mclntyre  filed  his  last  lawsuit. 
The  work  was  already  done. 


Second,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California.  Mr.  Coclbo. 
has  repeatedly  stated,  the  Republican 
Party  has  about  $2  mllUon  on  hand, 
and  access  to  niillkKis  more.  Why  is  it 
that  they  would  go  hat  in  hand  beg- 
ging $25,400  from  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana when  their  party  has  aocxss  to 
millions?  And  who  are  these  lawyers 
anywaj^  Has  not  most  of  the  work 
been  done  by  Mr.  VAin»B  Jact's  staff 
lawyers? 

Third,  and  this  is  clearly  the  most 
deplorable  aspect  of  this  aovp  opera. 
BCr.  VAHsm  Jaot  accuses  three  of  the 
most  esteemed  Members  of  this  body 
of  a  "crime  which  is  being  committed 
against  *  *  *  the  residents  of  Indiana." 
On  a  card  entitled  "Three  Democrats 
Fighting  To  Steal  Rick  Mclntyre's 
Seat"  Mr.  Vahdib  J\vt  lists  the  Hon- 
orable Lb  Hamiltoh.  the  Honorable 
AifDY  Jacobs,  and  the  Honorable  Pmi. 
Shart. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite 
Mr.  Vahokr  Jagt— if  he  is  here— or  any 
of  his  colleagues  to  come  to  the  House 
floor  to  explain  this  disgraceful  letter 
at  the  (»ncluslon  of  my  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  explain 
why  he  needs  this  $25,400  from  the 
people  of  Indiana  to  pay  for  legal  ac- 
tivities that  do  not  exist?  Why  is  it 
that  the  people  of  Indiana  must  be 
<»Ued  on  to  pay  Mclntyre's  alleged 
bills  when,  in  fact,  his  Republican 
Party  has  millions  to  lavish  on  this 
case? 

I  would  also  like  for  him  to  explain 
why  he  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
smear  the  g(M>d  names  of  three  of  the 
finest  Members  of  this  bodj^  What 
evidence  does  he  have  to  back  up  his 
charges?  What  Justification  does  he 
have  to  make  such  serious  charges 
against  these  gentlemen?  While  I 
would  never  question  any  one's  mo- 
tives here,  I  do  feel  these  questions  are 
serious  enough  to  warrant  some  expla- 
nation from  their  author. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  of 
the  nationwide  news  release  sent  by 
the  Republican  Campaign  Committee, 
and  I  have  spoken  of  the  financial  so- 
licitations by  Bfr.  Vander  Jagt.  I  now 
raise  the  issue  of  a  series  of  radio  and 
television  commercials  and  direct-maU 
solicitations  the  Republican  Party  is 
planning  to  run  against  the  Democrats 
on  this  issue  beginning  next  month. 
According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Republican  Campaign  Committee  has 
identified  up  to  50  so-<»lled  swing  dis- 
trict in  which  they  plan  to  broadcast 
television  and  radio  ads  against  the 
Dem(x;rats  using  the  plight  of  poor 
Mclntyre  as  bait.  These  swing  districts 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Indiana 
issue.  They  are  not  swing  districts  lie- 
cause  they  might  swing  for  or  against 
Mclntyre.  They  are  swing  districts  be- 
cause they  have  been  identified  by  the 
Republican  computers  as  likely  seats 
for  Republicans  to  take  over  in  the 
1986  elections.  Mclntyre  is  merely  a 
(»nvenlent  tool. 


Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  question  no 
one's  motives  and  I  do  not  allege  any- 
thing beyond  that  which  the  facts 
might  suggest.  However,  I  suggest  to 
my  colleagues— and  I  just  offer  this  as 
an  unobaervo-  of  Republican  polities— 
that  perh^>8  there  is  aniri^thfan  more 
going  on  here  than  Uie  pll^t  of  those 
poor,  poor,  folks  back  in  Indiana.  And, 
Mr.  Mclntyre.  I  might  suggest,  should 
take  a  look  at  what  is  happening  here, 
aswelL 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Mclntyre.  I  am 
sure  he  is  a  fine  young  man  with  a 
prcHuising  future.  Unfortunately,  fine 
young  men  in  politics  can  often  find 
themselves  caught  up  in  political  webs 
not  of  their  own  weaving.  Such  might 
be  the  case  with  Mclntyre.  One  must 
ask— and  I  hope  the  people  of  TnHi^n* 
will  ask— what  do  all  these  press  re- 
leases, fundraising  letters,  televisicm 
commericals.  direct-mall  strategies, 
and  lawsuits  with  no  substance  have  to 
do  with  seating  a  Member  from  Indi- 
ana? While  the  facts  indicate  scam,  it 
is  probably  not  the  most  v>propriate 
to  use  here  the  drama  is  without 
doubt  a  soKp. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  Members 
for  their  indulgence  and  the  OKMrtu- 
nlty  for  me  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  facts  of  the  elecUcm  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  Dlstri(;t 
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Under  Article  I,  section  5,  clause  I  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  each  House  of 
Ck>ngi«s8  is  the  final  Judge  of  the  "elections, 
returns  and  qualifications''  of  iU  Members. 
When  each  House  Judges  ite  elections,  it 
acU  as  a  judicial  trilMuial  and  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  such  things  inter  alia  as 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  is  in 
no  way  inferior  to  other  couiU  of  Justice 
and  the  powers  which  they  exercise.'  Thus, 
each  House  is  the  sole  Judge  of  election  dis- 
putes, and  iU  determinations  are  conclusive 
and  the  power  of  each  respective  House  re- 
garding the  elections  of  IU  Members  is  su- 
preme.* In  the  1972  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  Roudebuth  v.  Hartke  concerning  an  Indi- 
ana election  contest  case  Involving  a  VS. 
Senate  seat,  it  was  held  that  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 5,  clause  1  making  eadi  House  the 
judge  of  elections,  did  not  pndiibit  a  re- 
count by  the  State.  Moreover,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  such  a  recount  by  a  State 
would  not  prevent  or  impair  the  aMlity  of 
the  United  States  Senate  from  '"■'^'"g  an 
independent  evaluation  and  arriving  at  an 
independent  final  judgment.* 

When  two  or  more  House  candidates  claim 
the  same  House  seat  and  where  a  Judicial  in- 
vestigation by  way  of  a  ccmtested  dectim 
proceeding  is  necessary  to  decide  the 
winner,  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  House 
to  determine  wtiich  of  the  claimanU  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  seated  and  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  office  during  the  contested 
election  proceeding.*  Oenerally.  the  person 
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hokUnc  the  neoeanry  credenttato  from  the 
■tate  ia  aUowed  to  be  Mftted  usd  ezerdae 
the  fuDCttooa  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
unto  the  election  conteat  ii  decided.* 

The  oertlflcatlon  by  the  approprUte  elec- 
tion officer  In  a  state  (uni*Uy  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  the  Secretary  of  State)  dow  not  by 
ItMU  remove  or  lesMn  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  as  the  proper  tribunal  In  a  con- 
tested election  ease.'  The  certification  Is 
simply  evMenoe  of  the  richt  to  bold  office. 
U  the  election  is  set  aside  or  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  If  ember  holding  the  certifi- 
cation was  not  the  candidate  elected,  the 
certlflcatloa  then  becomes  Ineffective.* 
When  the  appropriate  state  election  offi- 
cials have  rendered  a  certification  of  one 
candidate  and  then  later  retracted  that  cer- 
tification and  issued  another  certification  to 
the  other  candidate,  the  House  on  occasion 
has  refused  to  seat  either  candidate  until 
after  an  investisation  by  the  House  of  the 
election.*  .  ^, 

As  the  final  Judge  of  the  elections  and  re- 
turns of  iU  Members,  the  House  must  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  before  it  sufficient 
prima  fade  evidence  of  election  of  either 
one  of  the  claimants  to  the  House  seat.  In 
the  absence  of  any  certification  or  creden- 
tials on  the  part  of  state  elecUon  officials  as 
to  which  House  candidate  won  a  congres- 
sional seat,  neither  candidate  should  be 
seated  before  an  investigaUon  by  the  House 
into  the  case."  Thus,  when  there  is  no 
record  or  other  documentary  evidence  to 
support  the  result  of  a  House  elecUon.  a  full 
inveaUgation  upon  the  merits  by  the  House 
should  precede  the  swearing  in  of  either  ap- 
plicant according  to  George  W.  McCrary 
and  Ills  treatise  on  House  elections." 

While  the  certification  of  a  Member  by 
the  appropriate  state  election  authorities  is 
generally  prima  facie  proof  of  the  resulU  of 
a  Houae  election,  it  ia  not  always  conclusive 
proof,  ^r  example  a  certification  which  de- 
clares that  a  certain  candidate  won  the  elec- 
tion but  states  facta  contradicting  such  dec- 
laration may  not  be  prima  fade  evidence  of 
the  right  to  a  Houae  seat'* 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Congress.  Mem- 
bers-elect to  the  House  presented  their  cer- 
tificates of  election  or  their  credentials  to 
the  Committee  on  Elections  which  then  pre- 
pared a  report  which  declared  that  such 
Members-elect  were  entitled  or  were  not  en- 
tlUed  to  their  seats."  OraduaUy  this  prac- 
tice was  discontinued,  and  Memben-elect 
were  required  to  present  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  their  credentials."  This  practice  has 
continued  to  the  present  whereby  before 
the  first  meeting  of  each  Congress  the  Clerk 
of  the  next  preceding  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  Is  required  to  make  a  roll  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  place  the  names 
only  of  thoae  persons  whose  credentials 
show  that  they  were  regularly  elected  In  ac- 
cordance with  sUte  and  federal  laws."  But 
the  Houae  under  Its  power  to  Judge  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  Mem- 
bers under  ArUcle  I.  section  5.  clause  1  has 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  amend  the 
Clerks's  roU  of  Members-elect  by  striking  or 
ad«Ung  Members." 

II.  Houss  paacBDKirTS  of  axrusiifG  to  seat 
Kniaxaa-KLKT  Dsaprrs  state  cxanncATioif  s 
Generally  the  certification  that  a 
Member-elect  has  won  an  election  la  prima 
facie  evidence  that  he  or  she  Is  entitled  to  a 
seat.  The  certification  is  also  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  regularity  and  corrections  of 
state  election  returns,  and  It  places  the 
burden  on  any  contestant  to  prove  other- 
wise." However,  the  House  must  determine 
under  iU  constitutional  power  to  Judge  elec- 
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tknw  whether  or  not  there  la  before  it  auffl- 
dent  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  election  of 
a  Member-elect."  In  the  absence  of  any  cer- 
tification, no  Member-elect  ahould  be  aeated 
before  the  Houae  conducta  an  appropriate 
Investigation."  Or  if  there  ia  only  an  infor- 
mal certificate  of  election,  there  would  not 
be  such  prima  fade  evidence,  and  the  House 
would  have  to  Investigate  the  elecUon  fur- 
ther. Or  if  there  were  substantial  quesUons 
cmyifrfHttf  the  record  and  evidence  of  the 
result  of  an  elecUon.  a  full  Investigation  by 
the  Houae  upon  the  merits  should  precede 
the  swearing  in  of  either  claimant.** 

If  the  certification  or  credentials  of  a 
Member-elect  are  in  regtUar  form  and  unlm- 
peached.  the  House  will  honor  them."  In 
the  1860  Kentucky  Houae  elecUon  omtest 
caae  of  OkHsman  v.  ila^ersoa  in  the  Thirty- 
aixth  Congieaa  (180»-IS61).  the  Committee 
on  Electlona  aaerted  that  the  action  by  the 
State  elecUon  board  ia  not  final  and  eondu- 
alve  on  the  Houae  and  that  it  ia  the  duty  of 
the  Houae  in  a  oonteated  election  caae  to  go 
behind  all  certificates  and  make  the  proper 
Investigation  to  correct  any  mistakes  »* 

In  the  Fortieth  Congress  (1867-1168).  the 
Houae  in  the  New  Mexico  elecUon  contest 
case  of  Chavea  v.  CUver,  refused  to  accept 
the  certification  of  a  Delegate-elect  because 
of  certain  irregulariUes  in  the  election. 
Since  the  certification  of  the  Delegate-elect 
had  been  Impeached  by  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  al- 
leging false  and  fraudulent  voting,  the 
House  refused  to  seat  or  swear  in  either 
claimant  until  the  Committee  on  Elections 
conducted  an  appropriate  investigaUon  of 
the  prima  fade  right  to  the  seat** 

In  the  Porty-aecond  Congreaa  (1871-1873). 
there  were  three  inatancea  whereby  the 
Houae  referred  credentlala  of  Membera-elect 
to  the  Electlona  Committee  and  did  not  ad- 
mlniater  the  oath  to  the  Members-elect.  The 
three  Members-elect  were  (1)  JPJC  Epping 
from  South  Carolina.  (2)  R.T.  DanleU  from 
Virginia,  and  (3)  Thomaa  H.  Reevea  from 
Tenneaaee.**  Also  in  the  same  (Congress,  in 
the  Texas  election  contest  case  of  Whitmore 
V.  HenuUm,  the  House  refused  to  permit  a 
Member-elect  to  be  sworn  In  until  the  suffi- 
dency  of  the  credentials  had  been  examined 
by  the  Committee  on  ElecUons.** 

In  the  1877  CalifomU  House  contested 
elecUon  case  of  WUninton  v.  Pacheo  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  (1877-1879).  the  House 
challenged  the  credentials  of  a  Member- 
elect  who  was  asked  to  step  aside  without 
taking  the  oath  of  office  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Houae  although  his 
name  was  on  the  Clerk's  roU.  It  was  aUeged 
that  the  credentials  of  the  Member-elect 
were  based  on  forged  returns.  After  an  in- 
vestigaUon, the  House  found  that  the  cre- 
dentials were  regular  In  form,  and  the 
Member-elect  was  then  sworn  In.** 

The  Mississippi  House  contested  election 
case  of  Oialmen  v.  Manning  in  1884  In  the 
Forty-eighth  Congress  (1883-1885)  Involved 
another  case  In  which  the  House  refused  to 
seat  either  party  until  an  appropriate  inves- 
tigation by  the  Houae  Into  the  election  was 
completed.  The  House  In  this  caae  refused 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  any 
person  daimlng  to  be  a  Member-elect  while 
the  House  was  investigating  who  was  enU- 
tled  to  the  seat.*'  After  two  days  of  consid- 
erable debate,  the  House  passed  a  resoluUon 
that  referred  all  the  papers  presented  by 
both  parUes  to  the  Committee  on  Elections 
and  Instructed  It  to  report  Immediately  on 
who  was  entitled  to  be  seated.** 

In  the  twentieth  century,  there  have  been 
two  significant  cases  prior  to  the  Mth  Con- 


grcM  in  which  the  House  has  refused  to 
permit  dther  claimant  to  a  House  seat  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  when  certified  by 
state  officials  as  the  winner  but  instead  re- 
ferred the  dispute  to  its  Etoetiona  Ctanmit- 
tee  for  inveatlgatlon.  The  fint  caae  waa  the 
1934  Louiaiana.  Kemp.  Sanden  InvestigaUon 
in  the  73d  Congreaa  in  which  two  peraona 
claimed  a  congressional  seat  after  a  special 
election.  One  claimant  had  a  certificate  of 
election  signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  attested  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  other  had  a  certificate  of  election  from 
a  dtlaens'  elecUon  committee.**  Since  ques- 
Uons arose  as  to  the  validity  of  the  elecUon. 
the  House  referred  the  question  of  the 
prima  fade  right  of  the  claimant  to  a  House 
seat  to  the  Committee  on  Elections  to 
dedde  such  question.  The  Committee  report 
oonduded  that  the  nomlnaUon  and  elecUon 
of  candidate  Kemp  despite  sUte  oertiflca- 
Uon  as  the  winner  were  illegal  and  void 
since  the  voters  of  the  Congressional  dis- 
trict were  not  allowed  to  choose  a  candidate 
In  the  method  approved  by  law.  The  report 
further  concluded  that  candidate-elect 
Kemp  was  not  entlUed  to  a  seat  In  the 
House.** 

The  second  case  involved  the  1961  Indiana 
Houae  conteated  election  caae  in  the  Eighty- 
aeventh  Congreaa  (1961-1962)  of  itoush  v. 
Chamben.  In  the  Rtnuh  caae.  the  Member- 
elect  (Chamben)  at  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Houae  of  RepreaentaUves  waa 
asked  to  stand  aside,  while  other  Members- 
elect  were  sworn  ia  despite  a  certificaUon 
from  the  Secretary  of  State.*'  The  foUow- 
ing  reaoluUon  (H.  Rea.  1.  87th  Cong.)  waa 
adopted  by  the  Houae: 

"Raolved.  That  the  question  of  the  right 
of  J.  Edward  Rouah  or  George  O.  Cham- 
bers, from  the  Fifth  Congreaaional  DIatrlct 
of  Indiana,  to  a  aeat  in  the  Eighty-aev«ith 
Congreaa  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Houae  AdmlnlatraUon.  when  elected,  and 
said  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers  and  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath  in  reUUon  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  resolution:  and  be  it  further 
"Reaolvtd.  That  unUl  such  committee 
shall  report  upon  and  the  House  dedde  the 
quesUon  of  the  right  of  either  J.  Edward 
Rouah  or  George  O.  Chaml>ers  to  a  seat  in 
the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  neither  shall 
be  sworn."  (Congressional  Record.  87th 
Cong..  1st  sees.,  vol.  107,  pt.  1,  pp.  22-23.) 

According  to  the  Rouih  v.  Chamben  case, 
a  certificate  of  elecUon  from  the  appropri- 
ate state  officer  Is  considered  only  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  elecUon  and  may  be  ren- 
dered IneffecUve  by  the  House  under  iU 
power  to  Judge  elections  In  Its  adoption  of  a 
House  resoluUon  which  would  refer  the 
elecUon  contest  to  the  C^ommittee  on  House 
AdministraUon  without  seating  either  can- 
didate.** After  an  investigaUon  of  the  elec- 
tion and  a  recount  of  the  votes,  the  Commit- 
tee concluded  that  the  noncertifled  candi- 
diate  (Roush)  was  the  actual  winner  and  en- 
tlUed to  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
seat  in  Indiana.** 

III.  OORCLVSIOR 

Generally,  the  House  will  admit  and  seat  a 
Member-elect  whose  quallficaUons  are  un- 
questioned on  a  prima  fade  certification  by 
state  officials  in  situaUons  even  when  the 
final  right  to  the  seat  or  the  disposiUon  of 
any  elecUon  contest  caae  is  unresolved.** 
However,  a  number  of  Houae  Precedents,  as 
noted  above  have  asserted  the  right  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  under  Its  consUtu- 
tional  power  to  Judge  the  elections  and  re- 
turns of  IU  Members  (U.S.  Const..  Art.  1. 1 5, 


cLI).  to  disregard  the  state  certificatlona  in 
certain  dreumatanoea  and  refuae  to  aeat 
Membera-elect  pending  the  outcome  of  in- 
veatigattona  by  ita  Committee  on  Electlona 
or  the  Committee  on  Houae  Adminiatratlon. 
State  certiflcatton  oonsUtutes  only  prima 
fade  evidence  but  not  the  total  and  absolute 
evidence.  Thus,  the  House  as  the  final  judge 
of  the  elections  and  returns  of  its  Members 
can  refuse  to  seat  and  to  administer  the 
oath  to  a  certified  Member-elect,  and  it  can 
proceed  to  investigate  the  caae  conaidering 
other  evidence  auch  aa  Ita  own  recount  of 
the  votera  by  ita  elecUooa  Committee. 

The  power  of  each  Houae  of  Congress  to 
Judge  the  eleeUons  and  returns  of  its  Mem- 
bers is  supreme.**  Hie  Supreme  Court  In 
RouMniih  V.  Hartke  asserted  that  each 
House  has  the  ocnsUtuUonal  power  to  make 
an  independent  and  final  Judgment  of  an 
election  contest  case  despite  the  proviaiona 
of  atate  election  lawa  and  the  conatrueUon 
of  auch  laws  by  state  court  decisions.**  Such 
power  would  Indude  the  right  of  the  House 
to  look  beyond  a  prima  fade  state  oertlficar 
Uon  of  a  Member-elect  to  determine  the 
final  outcome  of  a  Houae  oonteated  election. 
And  in  certain  drcumatances  as  House 
precedents  have  indicated,  thia  power  would 
alao  indude:  (1)  the  right  of  the  Houae  of 
ReprescntaUvea  to  ask  that  a  Member-elect 
atand  aaide  while  the  oath  of  office  ia  ad- 
miniatered  to  other  Meml)er8-elect  at  the  or- 
gantiatlon  of  the  Houae  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Congreaa  aixi  (2)  the  ri^t  of  the 
Houae  to  refuae  to  seat  a  certified  Member- 
elect  pending  an  outcome  of  a  contested 
elecUon  investigaUon. 

Thomas  M.  Duuih. 
LegMoHve  Attorney, 
American  Lav  Divition. 

FnauAKT  13. 1988. 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield 
when  his  summary  is  through? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I,  of  (»urse. 
would  be  pleased  to  jrield  .2  minutes  to 
my  friend  and  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMi.  Dorham]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his 
(»urtesy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  when  all 
the  dust  is  settled  here,  because  I 
think  we  share  a  mutual  respect  for 
the  intellectual  skills  of  my  colleague 
from  California,  [Mr.  PaketiaI,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  man  who  you  said  was 
probably  a  fine  young  man  with  a 
great  (»reer  ahead  of  him,  Rltk  Mcln- 
tyre,  will  be  seated  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  think  that  somewhere  between 
your  perceived  soap  opera  or  sinister 
plot,  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  skills 
of  fund  raising  that  your  party  used 
about  20  years  ago  that  my  party 
watched  very  carefully  and  learned 
well  from  and  is  now  using  to  try  and 
overcome  the  tremendous  majority  ad- 
vantage built  into  those  butchered  re- 
apportionment maps,  and  particularly 
I  speak  of  my  State. 

But  one  of  the  majority  Members  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle,  in  a  nonattribu- 
tion  quote,  which  I  loathe  in  this  body 
or  anyitiiere  in  the  press  media  be- 


cause I  have  suffered  it  myself.  I  am 
sure  you  have,  we  all  do,  but  a  nonat- 
tribution  quote  from  soK»lled  Demo- 
cratic leader  on  your  side  described 
BCr.  CoKLBO,  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia, as  a  man  with  one  foot  on  a 
banana  peeL  Although  I  think  the 
nonattribution  was  rotten,  the  desolp- 
ticm  is  fascinating  because  I  think  the 
banana  peel  his  foot  is  on  is  this  Rick 
Mclntyre  case,  and  I  think  when  you 
look  at  the  Tnriiana  district  and  realize 
Mr.  CoKLHo's  wife  came  from  there, 
that  he  put  a  iwyimnm  $25,000  frcnn 
your  congressional  committee  into 
that  race,  that  he  even  raised  money 
with  Jane  Fonda,  which  I  find  offm- 
sive,  for  your  congressional  committee 
to  put  into  some  of  these  races,  that 
we  may  see  that  you  will  have  a  new 
chairman  of  your  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee,  where  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  Mr.  Vahdks  Jagt 
may  have  written  new  annals  in  the 
history  of  fund  raising. 

D  1640 

But  I  wish  that  it  would  go  away.  I 
am  sure  you  do  on  your  side.  I  appreci- 
ate the  excellent  homework  you  have 
done  oa  it.  We  will  get  back  to  saving 
the  Peacekeeper  missile  the  way  you 
and  I  saved  the  B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 
He  is  alwasrs  articulate  and  most  of 
the  times  relevant.  Today  he  offered 
his  opinion,  and  we  are  all  entitled  to 
that  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
opinion,  and  I  might  say  that  it  does 
not  surprise  me. 

But  I  wiU  also  add  that  I  want  to 
make  my  Judgment,  based  upon  the 
facts  which  are  determined  in  the  reg- 
ular order  and  according  to  the  prece- 
dents which  go  back  more  than  100 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  followed  and  administered  under 
the  supervision  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  which  two  courts 
have  said  within  the  week  has  the  Ju- 
risdiction for  determining  the  outcome 
of  the  McCloskey-McIntyre  race.  And 
when  the  votes  are  recounted,  with 
the  supervision  of  the  General  Ac- 
countiiig  Office,  which  no  one  ques- 
tions, an  institution  of  Government  of 
the  highest  integrity,  and  all  of  the 
evidence  is  brought  before  this  cham- 
ber for  consideration.  I  can  be  com- 
fortable at  that  time  to  make  my  Judg- 
ment based  upon  the  facts  that  are 
presented.  To  do  so  before  then,  as  I 
have  tried  to  outline  here  this  evening, 
would  be  to  base  one's  Judgment  on 
one's  own  opinion  or  one's  own  party 
loyalty  or  one's  own  direction  that  is 
not  based  upon  the  facts.  And  while 
we  differ  sometimes,  from  time  to 
time,  I  find  the  gentleman  always  to 
be  a  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  participation  in  the  special 
order  this  evening. 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
fi^ieaker.  I  tluuik  my  dtotlngulahed  ool- 
toasuc. 

Mr.  AUEXANDER.  Mr.  I^waker.  if 
there  are  no  other  partidpanti  on  the 
Democratic  side.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


UM 


THE  JOB  CORPS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mcmtana  [Mr.  Willxams] 
is  recocnlaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Job  Corps. 

President  Reacan's  budget  Includes 
a  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Job  Corps 
Program.  This  program  provides  reme- 
dial and  skills  training  to  approxi- 
mately 78.000  disadvantaged  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  to  21.  most  of 
whom  are  high  school  drop-outs.  En- 
rolleee  are  served  in  one  of  the  107, 
primarily  residential,  centers  located 
around  the  country.  The  administra- 
tion claims  that  the  annual  imit  cost 
for  Job  Corps  is  $15,000.  However,  in 
testimony  last  year  before  the  Senate, 
the  Department  of  Labor  cited  that 
the  cost  per  participant  is  far  less, 
about  $6,250. 

The  budget  documents  are  replete 
with  references  to  Job  Corps,  its  costs, 
and  its  value— that  the  costs  for  the 
program  cannot  be  Jiistified.  For  in- 
stance, the  documents  mention  that 
the  cost  "nearly  equals  the  annual 
cost  of  sending  a  student  to  Harvard 
or  Stanford  Universities  which  Is  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  American 
families."  Putting  aside  the  thought 
that  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  could  attend 
Harvard  or  Stanford,  much  less  any 
other  university,  the  9-month  cost  of 
attending  Harvard  or  Stanford  (tui- 
tion, room,  board,  books,  fees,  allow- 
ances, etc.)  equals  approximately 
$15,000  which  compares  to  Job  Corps' 
12-month  cost.  However.  Stanford  fig- 
ures It  costs  almost  twice  that  much— 
that  the  school  subsidises  half  the 
true  costs.  Thus,  the  OMB  comparison 
of  Job  Corps  and  schools  such  as  Har- 
vard or  Stanford  suffers. 

Second,  the  mathematlca  study, 
which  OMB  went  to  great  lengths  to 
discredit— and  couldn't— found  that 
the  benefits  of  the  Job  Corps  Program 
exceeded  the  costs  by  45  percent.  This 
study  found  that: 

One.  Corpsmembers  averaged  over  4 
weeks  more  employment  per  year  than 
the  control  group. 

Two.  Corpsmembers  averaged  ap- 
proximately $500  more  per  year  in 
^tttrplng"  than  the  control  group. 

Three.  There  was  double  the  likeli- 
hood of  entrance  into  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

Four.  Corpsmembers  were  three 
times  as  likely  to  earn  a  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent. 

Five.  Five  percent  of  corpsmembers 
went  on  to  college,  while  none  of  the 
control  group  did. 


Six.  Corpsmembers  averaged  3  fewer 
we^s  of  public  assistance  than  the 
control  group. 

Seven.  Corpsmembers  averaged  1 
week  leas  per  year  of  unemployment 
Insurance  than  the  control  group. 

Eight.  There  were  significant  Job 
Corps  related  effects  in  terms  of  re- 
ducing out  of  wedlock  children  among 
females. 

Third.  Robert  Taggert  issued  a  study 
Qwnsored  by  the  W  Jl  Upjohn  Insti- 
tute for  finplojrment  Research.  His 
study  cited  such  factors  as  reduced 
criminal  activity,  approximately  $2,112 
per  corpsmember,  reduced  treatment 
costs  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
about  $30  per  corpsmember.  reduced 
dependence  on  transfer  payments,  ap- 
proximately $1,515  per  corpsmember: 
and.  most  Importantly.  Increased  post- 
program  output,  about  $3,896  per 
corpsmember. 

I^>urth.  OMB  ignores  the  data  from 
mathematlca  and  i^t  associates  which 
showed  that  post-enrollment  arrests 
and  convictions  not  only  were  down, 
but  the  seriousness  of  the  crimes  was 
substantially  reduced.  If  OMB  wants 
to  compare  Job  Corps  costs  with  some- 
thing, use  the  costs  for  incarceration 
($20-30,000)  and  not  Harvard  or  Stan- 
ford, since  recent  data  indicate  that  38 
percent  of  the  enrollees  had  arrest 
records  and  23  percent  had  been  con- 
victed. 

Let  me  quote  from  Senator  Ossnr 
Hatch's,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources, description  of  the  Job  Corps 
which  appeared  in  the  February  1985 
issue  of  the  Job  Corps  Magazine: 

The  Job  Corpa  U  a  unique  concept  (or  pro- 
viding sUUb  tralnlnc  and  Job  counaeling  pri- 
marily to  disadvantaged  youth:  85  percent 
are  high  school  dropoute  and  100  percent 
are  below  the  poverty  level.  As  many  as  25 
percent  have  been  rejected  by  the  VS. 
Armed  Forces  due  to  their  inability  to  meet 
mintmiim  entrance  requirements.  The  indi- 
vidual Job  Corps  centers,  managed  and  op- 
erated by  public  and  private  organizations, 
concentrate  on  developing  competency  in 
the  basic  educational  skills  and  providing 
the  skills  training  required  for  employment 
in  the  private  sector  or  acceptance  into  the 
mUltary. 

The  training  programs  have  been  designed 
by  individual  centers.  In  close  collaboration 
with  business  and  labor  unions.  The  basic 
Job  Corpa  Programs  are  recognized  for  their 
effectiveness  in  not  only  basic  education 
and  general  training,  but  In  changing  the  at- 
titudes of  formerly  discouraged  young 
people.  The  private  sector's  faith  In  the  Job 
Corps  is  exhibited  by  its  willingness  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers 
or  in  launching  Innovative  programs  which 
complement  Job  Corps  training,  and  provide 
advanced  learning  and  career  development 
opportunities. 

Further,  Job  Corps  centers  are  residential 
and  provide  students  with  the  kind  of  sup- 
port that  accrues  from  having  nutritious 
meals,  hetdth  services,  student  government, 
organized  sports  and  recreation,  and  the 
chance  to  see  life  in  a  positive  atmosphere. 
This  unique  concept  Is  one  through  which 
teenagers  can  develop  some  self-discipline, 


raspeet  for  others,  respect  for  authority, 
and  can  receive  the  friendship  and  support 
of  their  fellow  students.  Counaelon  are 
equipped  to  handle  peraonal  proMema.  Stu- 
dents can  become  well-rounded,  productive 
indlviduala  able  to  cope  with  the  day-to-day 
problems  we  all  face  and  who  can  derive 
some  self -Mtlifart ton  from  havlnc  done  so. 

Let  me  alert  my  House  colleagues 
that  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  estab- 
lished a  wortdng  group  to  develop 
steps  and  procedures  for  dismantling 
the  Job  Corps  Program,  the  1985 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  Appropriations  Act- 
Public  Law  98-619— did  not  provide 
funds  for  this  purpose  and  thus,  in  our 
view,  no  funds  fnHu  this  act  should  be 
used  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
Surely,  this  type  of  contemptuous 
action  by  the  Department  should  be 
halted  until  Congress  works  its  will. 

Let  me  also  advise  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that, 
while  we  focus  on  the  very  real  threat 
of  this  administration's  desire  to  elimi- 
nate the  Job  Corps,  let  us  not  forget, 
in  the  smoke  generated  by  that  action, 
that  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  suffers  significant  cuts  in  the 
Reagan  budget  for  1986  as  well  as  re- 
scissions proposed  for  money  already 
allocated.  For  fiscal  1986.  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program  would  be 
reduced  from  $824  million  in  fiscal 
1985  to  $664  million,  a  cut  of  over  19 
percent  or  $160  million.  The  Displaced 
Worker  Program  would  be  reduced 
from  $222.5  million  in  1986  to  $100 
million,  a  cut  of  55  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, in  1985  a  rescission  of  $100  mil- 
lion is  requested  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program,  a  $119.5 
million  rescission  for  the  Displaced 
Worker  Program  and  a  $10.7  million 
rescission  for  the  Title  IV  Program 
support— $2.1  million— and  Pilot 
Projects  and  Demonstrations— $8.6 
million— accounts.  There  Is  also  a  de- 
ferral of  an  additional  $7.3  million 
from  these  same  1985  appropriation 
accounts  under  authority  of  section 
514  of  the  1985  Treasury-Postal  Serv- 
ice appropriation  bill. 

If  the  latter  rescission  is  approved 
and  the  deferral  is  allowed,  without 
challenge,  national  organizations  cur- 
rently providing  badly  needed  techni- 
cal assistance  and  program  services  to 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
system  would  lose  funding  as  of  July  1, 
1985. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  col- 
leagues aware  of  recent  editorials  that 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times  in  support  of  the 
Job  CoTVS- 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9. 19851 

Saw  thx  Job  Corts 

One  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  is  slated  for  extinction.  The  presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1986  and  beyond 
would  close  down  the  Job  Cori>s.  one  of  the 
few  programs  that  has  ever  succeeded  in  re- 


alistic measure  in  deallnc  with  the  natton's 
hardest-to-emptoy  youth. 

Like  most  aodal  experiments  of  the  190O>, 
the  Job  Ooma  was  conceived  with  an  excess 
of  ezpeetaUon  and  a  deficit  of  common 
sense.  ITnllke  most  social  experiments,  the 
Job  Corps  was  allowed  to  survive  long 
enough  to  team  from  Its  mistakfs  When 
Richard  Nlxon  proposed  ending  the  Job 
Omps.  management  was  poor,  dladpUnewas 
lax  and  some  sites  suffered  from  racial  dis- 
cord and  vandalism.  As  WUIlam  Mlrengof f . 
who  took  over  the  program  for  the  Nlxon 
admlnistratkm  recalls.  "The  media  blew  up 
every  flstflgbt  into  a  storm  of  violence." 

Job  Corps'  administrators  recruited  coun- 
selors who  knew  bow  to  deal  with  street 
kids,  tightened  up  standards  for  counselors 
and  srouths  and  got  unions  and  businesses  to 
update  traming  courses.  A  few  years  later, 
careful  studies  showed  the  Job  Corps  scor- 
ing Impressive  successes  in  chariglng  the 
lives  of  kids  otherwise  headed  for  disaster— 
those  with  arrest  records,  out-of-wedlock 
pregnancy  and  truancy,  for  example,  in 
their  backgrounds. 

The  Jobs  Corps  is  a  resldmtlal  program. 
It  takes  youths  out  of  ^ettos  and  depressed 
rural  areas  and  moves  them  to  camps  to  do 
conservation  work  and  training.  The  hope  Is 
that  the  change  of  atmosphere  and  routine 
will  make  It  easier  for  them  to  shake  off  the 
bad  haMts.  That  makes  the  program  expen- 
sive—$15,000  for  a  year-round  slot  It  also 
means  that  the  Initial  dropout  rate  is  high, 
stnoe  many  can't  make  the  adjustment.  But 
it  also  accounts  for  the  program's  notable 
success  in  increasing  employment,  military 
enlistment  and  further  educatfcHi.  and  re- 
ductaig  criminality  and  welfare  dependency 
among  those  who  stick  It  out. 

In  w»«nwy  ita  case  for  dlshanding  the  pro- 
gram, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  focuses  only  on  the  high  cost  per 
slotr— ignoring  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
youth  can  fill  a  slot  during  a  year— and  the 
relatively  tow  rate  of  direct  placement  in 
Jobs— ignoring  other  positive  outcomes  such 
as  military  enlistment  or  return  to  school  or 
the  fact  that,  as  in  most  training  programs, 
large  numbers  of  graduates  find  Jobs  for 
themselves.  But  controlled  comparisons 
(which  don't  make  all  these  obvious  mis- 
takes) show  that  the  Job  Corps  is  a  good  in- 
vestment for  the  taxpayer.  And  even  those 
calculations  don't  take  account  of  the  moral 
returns  to  a  country  that  reaches  out  to  its 
most  disadvantaged  young  people. 
[From  The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26, 19851 
Kixp  THK  Jos  Coips:  It  Works 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  a  relentless 
critic  of  Oreat  Society  programs  that  don't 
work..  Why,  then,  is  it  so  eager  to  eliminate 
the  Job  Corps,  which  does? 

The  Administration  says  programs  created 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  en- 
acted in  1982,  serve  the  same  disadvantaged 
groups  as  the  Job  Corps,  but  far  more  effi- 
ciently and  at  substantially  lower  cost. 
There's  only  one  problem  with  this  claim:  It 
can't  be  proven  and  actually  appears  to  be 
false. 

The  Labor  Department  so  far  has  Issued 
data  on  the  first  nine  months  of  Partner- 
ship Act  programs,  ending  last  June  30. 
They  show  "positive  terminations"— Jobs, 
additional  schooling  or  military  enlist- 
ments—for 63  percent  of  the  153,400  young 
people  who  paned  through  the  programs 
during  that  time.  The  average  cost  was 
$3,287. 

By  comparison,  the  Job  Corps's  numbers 
seem  unimpressive.  Only  35  percent  of  those 
who  enroll  in  the  corps  complete  a  training 


program,  although  three-fourths  of  these 
graduates  have  "positive  terminations  "  And 
the  average  azmual  cost  for  each  of  the 
corps's  40.500  training  slots  is  almost 
$15,000. 

But  the  disparity  In  success  rates  seems  to 
reflect  less  what  takes  place  In  the  pro- 
grams than  what  they  start  out  with.  Not 
every  disadvantaged  perMin  Is  equally  disad- 
vantaged. And  Independent  studies  suggest 
that  most  of  the  young  peopte  In  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  programs  could  not  be 
called  hard-core. 

The  Job  Corps,  however,  has  a  well-docu- 
mented 30-year  record  of  taking  the  tough- 
est cases,  youngsters  already  well  down  the 
road  to  perpetual  Joblessness,  dependency 
or  criminality.  A  recent  study  found  only  15 
percent  had  high  school  diplomas;  38  per- 
cent had  arrest  records.  In  such  cases,  the 
investment  must  necessarily  be  greater.  But 
for  each  success,  the  payoff— both  for  the 
individual  and  society    also  Is  greater. 

Senator  Orrln  O.  Hatch  of  Utah,  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  conservative,  understands  this 
and  Is  leading  the  fight  In  Congress  to  save 
the  Job  Corps.  Tliat  fight  should  not  even 
be  neoeassry.  And  It  wouldn't  be.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration would  appreciate  the  value  of 
things  as  well  as  their  price. 

I  would  also  like  to  cite  the  summary 
of  the  January  1985  youth  employ- 
ment situation  made  available  by  the 
Roosevelt  Centennial  Youth  Project: 
TBI  Youth  EHPLOTimn  SiTUSTioir 

Nearly  8.5  million  Americans  were  unem- 
ployed in  January,  1985;  up  nearly  300,000 
tTom  December,  1984.  Over  38%  of  them  are 
imder  25.  The  unemptoyment  rate  for  16-19 
year  olds  rose  from  18.8%  to  18.0%. 

The  number  of  unemptoyed  teenagers  has 
risen  by  135,000  over  the  last  two  months. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  black  teen- 
agers remained  at  42.1%,  while  the  white 
teen  rate  increased  from  15.5%  to  15.8%, 
continuing  the  substantial  gap  between  the 
two  groups. 

While  nearly  7.2  million  jobs  have  been 
created  since  November,  1982,  teenagers, 
who  represent  18%  of  the  unemployed,  have 
received  fewer  than  2%  of  all  new  jobs. 

The  teenage  population  declined  by  11.5% 
between  1979  and  1984.  The  number  of  em- 
ployed teens,  however,  feU  by  20.3%. 

Only  24.1%  of  black  and  35.3%  of  Hispanic 
teenagers  are  employed,  compared  to  49.0% 
of  white  teenagers. 

Only  6  of  every  100  black  teenagers  have 
full  time  jobs. 

On  average  during  1984,  1.4  million  teens 
classified  as  outside  of  the  labor  force  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  employed  on  a  part- 
time  of  full-time  basis. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  1983  black 
high  school  graduates  (37.5%)  substantially 
exceeds  that  of  white  high  school  dropouts 
(23.5%). 

A  total  of  220,000  20-24  year  olds  who  are 
looking  for  work  have  never  worked  before. 

In  many  urban  schools  dropout  rates  have 
reached  alarming  rates  for  Hispanics— New 
York,  80%;  CUcago,  70%;  Los  Angeles, 
50%— and  85%  for  Native  Americans. 

Forty-five  percent  of  Mexican  American 
and  Puerto  Rican  students  who  enter  high 
school  never  finish  compared  to  17%  of 
white  students. 

Over  40%  of  all  Hispanics  who  leave 
school  do  so  before  entering  high  school. 

Only  36.4%  of  the  black  graduating  sen- 
iors in  1982  entered  colleges,  a  substantial 
decline  from  43%  in  1980  and  1981. 


Source  of  Bnptoyment  Data:  Most  recent 
statistics  availabte  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  StatlstlcB. 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Job  Crape  Pro- 
gram. As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  this  program  and  has 
monitored  it  for  two  decades,  I  feel 
that  I  am  able  to  speak  to  the  merits 
of  this  program  with  some  authority. 

Originally  authmized  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  the 
Job  Corps  is  a  residential  program  of 
intensive  skill  training,  remedial  edu- 
cation, and  supportive  services  for 
very  disadvantaged  youth  aged  16  to 
21.  Since  its  Inc^tion.  more  than  1.2 
million  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram and  have  benefited  from  it. 

Although  the  Reagan  administration 
criticizes  the  Job  Corps  for  high  costs 
per  slot  and  relatively  low  placement 
in  Jobs,  this  administratim  has  chosen 
to  ignore  the  high  positive  termina- 
tion rate  of  80  percent  in  the  1983-84 
program  year.  The  administration  also 
chooses  to  ignore  the  fact  that  more 
than  one  youth  can  fill  a  slot  during 
the  year. 

Moreover,  independent  evaluations 
have  also  found  that  not  only  is  the 
program  an  effective  one.  but  also, 
that  the  benefits  exceed  the  costs.  In  a 
S^tember  1982  r^wrt  on  the  Job 
Corps.  Mathonatica  Policy  Research. 
Inc.  found  that  the  Job  Corpc  First, 
increased  onployment  and  earnings: 
second,  improved  future  labor  market 
opportunities  through  work  experi- 
ence, military  service,  higher  educa- 
tion and  training.  l>etter  health,  and 
geogn4>hic  mobility:  and  third,  re- 
duced dependence  on  welfare  assist- 
ance and  other  public  transfers,  and 
reduced  criminality.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  1982  the  annual  cost  of  incar- 
cerating a  juvenUe  was  more  than 
$16,000.  which  is  higher  than  the 
annual  cost  of  a  Job  Corps  slot  in 
1985.  The  relatively  higher  per-slot 
costs  reflect  the  residential  nature  of 
the  program— precisely  the  component 
that  has  rescued  this  group  of  severely 
disadvantaged  youth  fnmi  environ- 
ments of  crime,  adolescent  pregnancy, 
and  grinding  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  October,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  issued  a  press  re- 
lease which  described  the  significant 
achievements  of  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram on  its  20th  anniversary.  In  that 
release,  the  Department  proclaimed 
that.  "For  some,  it's  the  last,  best  hope 
to  Join  the  societal  mainstream."  Now, 
Just  a  few  months  later,  in  the  midst 
of  the  discussions  on  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget,  this  administration  has 
chosen  to  ignore  its  own  Department 
of  Labor's  tribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Job  Corps  Program. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  Congress 
wiU  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
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Pnsident's  flaaJ  year  1M6  budget 
proposals.  I  hope  that  oiy  colleagues 
In  the  House  and  Senate  will  not  lose 
sight  of  the  successes  which  the  Job 
Corps  Program  has  achieved,  and  will 
Instead  act  remmnslbly  to  protect  our 
Nation's  youth  of  today  by  safeguard- 
ing this  wise  Investment  In  our  coun- 
try's future.* 

D  1650 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
eztoid  my  remaps. 

I  ai«n  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  insert  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore,    u 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

hb.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fmn  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
for  yielding-  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  defense  of  the  Job  Corps.  I 
think  many  of  the  points  the  gentle- 
man has  been  making  have  been  also 
borne  out  by  the  experience  that  I  had 
some  10  years  ago  when  the  first  Job 
Corps  Center  in  New  York  State  was 
located  in  my  congressional  district  in 
the  Albany  area  of  New  Yorit  State. 
Actually,  it  was  in  the  high  income 
area  of  the  New  York  SUte  capital 
and  in  a  town  that  was  known  as  Beth- 
lehem. 

Many  of  the  arguments  that  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  were  initial- 
ly directed  against  my  support  for 
bringing  in  the  Job  Corps.  The  item 
that  it  cost  more  to  put  one  youngster 
through  the  Job  Corps  than  it  did  to 
put  them  through  Harvard  or  Stan- 
ford was  made  and  in  addition  to  that 
the  local  citizens,  although  they 
claimed  that  they  had  no  discrimina- 
tion in  mind  were  concerned  that  some 
of  the  students  who  would  be  serving 
in  the  Job  Corps  would  be  utilizing  the 
Job  Corps  and  would  probably  have 
come  from  the  streets  of  New  York 
City.  They  felt  that  their  daughters 
might  not  be  safe  at  night  and  prob- 
ably there  would  have  to  be  a  large  In- 
crease in  the  local  police  force  in  order 
to  secure  the  protection  of  the  local 
residents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Job  Corps 
site  I  think  probably  is  one  of  the 
most  imique  in  the  system.  It  was  a 
large,  beautiful  22-acre  site  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
basic  building  was  an  abandoned 
Catholic  seminary. 

Ffaoally  when  it  turned  out  that  the 
community  leaders  would  not  accept 
the  location  of  the  Job  Corps  in  the 
town  of  Bethlehem,  they  finally  went 
to  court  and  the  decision  made  in  the 
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middle  of  December  in  the  XJS.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  New  York,  the  decision  handed 
down  by  Judge  James  Foley,  pointed 
out  that  not  only  were  they  properly 
entitled  to  be  there,  but  he  comment- 
ed that  it  was  a  little  odd  that  on  the 
eve  of  Christmas  there  should  be 
found  no  room  for  young  people  who 
came  from  disadvantaged  homes  in  a 
community  named  Bethlehem. 

But  the  sequel  to  that  was  the  Judge, 
having  aM>roved  the  location  of  the 
Bethlehem  Center,  the  neighbors  over 
the  next  ensuing  year  found  that  the 
people  in  the  Job  Corps  were  very  fine 
nel^bors.  There  was  no  increase  In 
crime.  There  were  no  incidents  involv- 
ing the  daughters  of  the  community. 
In  fact,  the  controllers  of  the  Job 
Corps  Invited  in  the  neighbors  and 
they  soon  became  very  friendly. 

I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the  success  of  the  Job 
Crops  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem  was 
due  to  the  leadership  of  the  Singer 
Corp..  the  individual  that  they  sent  to 
Albany  County.  John  Aquilano  from 
Rochester,  who  was  a  very  wise  and 
friendly  individual,  but  one  who  insist- 
ed on  the  strict  discipline  that  he  had 
promised  to  instill  from  the  outset, 
and  so  this  has  become  a  major  com- 
ponent of  the  Albany  area. 

I  was  surprised  that  when  the  an- 
nouncement came  that  the  Job  Corps 
was  going  to  be  terminated  in  the 
President's  budget,  who  should  be  the 
individuals  who  wrote  in  in  support  of 
continuing  the  Job  Corps  but  the  very 
same  people  who  some  5  years  or  10 
years  earlier  had  opposed  it. 

So  I  think  this  Is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  Job  that  the  Job  Corps  has 
done.  It  has  sent  people  on  to  college 
as  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  and  a 
number  of  others  have  gone  into  the 
military  service,  having  picked  up  a 
number  of  skills  as  a  i»rt  of  their 
training  in  the  Job  Corps. 

I  certainly  Join  with  the  genUeman 
in  my  pledge  to  do  everything  possible 
that  we  can  to  keep  the  Job  Corps 
going.  It  is  a  worthwhile  and  certainly 
very  valiuU)le  project. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  contri- 
bution. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Makthtiz]. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
address  our  colleagues  today,  I  am 
mindful  of  a  message  in  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Address.  He 
said.  "We  can  help  our  teenagers  who 
have  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
find  Jobs  so  they  can  know  the  pride 
of  work  and  have  confidence  in  the 
future." 

I  would  humbly  suggest.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Job  Corps  is  one  way  and  a 
proven  way  to  do  that.  Further.  I  sug- 
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geat  that  the  cutting  of  Job  Corp* 
which  has  been  Justified  in  the  name 
of  deficit  reduction  la  ludicrous  when 
in  actuality  private  studies  indicate 
that  the  Job  Corps  returns  $1.40  to 
our  economy  for  every  dollar  invested. 
Even  if  it  was  only  16  cents  returned 
as  purported  by  the  Department  of 
Labor's  study— 16  percent  profit  Is  stOl 
profit.  Ask  any  large  or  small  business 
if  they  wouldn't  mind  having  that 
kind  of  profit  But  reganUeH  of  the 
cost  effecUveness  of  Job  Corps.  OMB 
persists  that  it  is  not  a  successful  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  belief  that  It  is  a  ihame 
that  these  cuts  are  being  offered  when 
teenage  unemployment  Is  30  percent 
and  minority  youth  unemployment  is 
42  percent. 

Job  Corps  Is  a  unique  concept  for 
providing  skills  training  and  Job  coun- 
seling   primarily    to    disadvantaged 
youth:  Eighty-five  percent  are  high 
school  dropouts  and  100  percent  are 
below  the  poverty  level.  As  many  as  25 
percent  have  been  rejected  by  the  UJS. 
Armed  Forces  due  to  their  inability  to 
meet  '««»'i™iiin  entrance  requirements. 
The    individual    Job    Corps    centers, 
managed  and  operated  by  public  and 
private  organizations,  concentrate  on 
developing  competency  in  the  basic 
educational    skills    and    training    re- 
quired for  emplojrment  in  the  private 
sector  or  acceptance  into  the  military. 
The  success  of  the  concept  is  clear 
from  the  statistics:  In  1979.  93  percent 
of  Job  Corps  enroUees  were  placed 
either  in  private  sector  Jobs,  admitted 
to  school  or  entered  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  placement  rate  of  the  Job  Corps 
has  increased  steadily  since  it  was  cre- 
ated in  1964.  A  study  performed  for 
the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  compares  Job  Corps  Program 
participants  with  nonprogram  partici- 
pants found  that: 

Corpsmembers  averaged  over  4 
weeks  more  employment  per  year. 

Corpsmembers     averaged     approxi- 
mately $500  more  per  year  in  earnings: 
Five  percent  of  the  corpsmembers 
went  on  to  college,  while  none  of  the 
control  group  did; 

There  was  double  the  likelihood  of 
entrance  Into  the  Armed  Forces; 

Corpsmembers  were  three  times  as 
likely  to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent; 

Corpsmembers  averaged  3  fewer 
weeks  of  public  assistance  than  the 
control  group;  and 

Corpsmembers  averaged  1  week  less 
per  year  of  imemployment  insurance 
than  the  control  group. 

All  of  this  and  additional  favorable 
news  surrounding  the  success  of  the 
Job  Corps  Program  was  the  basis  for 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah's  article 
entitled:  "Why  I  support  Job  Corps". 
The  Senator,  who  has  supported  many 
of  the  President's  budgetary  policies, 
has  stated: 
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It  to  DO  secret  tliat  I  have  never  believed 
in  handouts  from  Oovenunent.  but.  the 
basto  Job  Corps  Profruna  sre  reoognlaed  for 
their  etf ecttveneH  in  not  only  basto  educa- 
tion and  general  tralnlnf .  but  In  changing 
the  atUtudes  of  the  fonnerly  dtoooursged 
young  people. 

It  is  because  of  the  widespread,  bi- 
partisan support  coupled  with  strong 
statistics  demonstrating  proven  results 
that  we  intend  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  make  certain  the  Presidait  is 
not  successful  in  his  efforts  to  gut  the 
Job  Corps  Program.  I.  along  with 
many  of  my  Education  and  Labor 
Cmnmlttee  colleagues,  have  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  72.  intoided 
to  reaffirm  Congress'  support  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion  for  the  Job  Corp  Pro- 
gram. I  invite  others  to  coslgn  this  leg- 
islation and  Join  in  our  expression  of 
support  for  the  Job  Corps  Program. 

In  dosing,  let  me  again  quote  the 
President.  He  said.  "Let  us  resolve 
that  we  will  stop  Q>reading  dependen- 
cy and  start  spreading  opportunity, 
that  we  will  stop  spreading  bondage 
and  start  spreading  freedom."  Mr. 
President,  colleagues,  there  can  be  no 
freedom  when  you  are  enslaved  by 
poverty  and  lade  of  opportunity.  I.  be- 
lieve, like  many  who  support  Job 
Corps,  that  we  owe  all  of  our  youth 
the  opportunity  to  create  the  best 
future  we  are  able. 

D  1700 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  California  [Mr.  MAKmnzl 
and  look  forward  to  continued  work 
with  him  on  his  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Subcmnmittee. 

At  this  time.  I  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Colkmah]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, nothing  speaks  as  eloquently  on  its 
own  behalf  as  success,  and  I  am  proud 
to  represent  the  city  that  has  the  No. 
1  Job  Corps  program  in  the  Nation, 
run  by  the  El  Paso  Corps  Center  in  E3 
Paso,  TX. 

In  the  14  years  since  it  began  oper- 
ations, the  El  Paso  Job  Corps  Center 
has  placed  more  than  7.000  taxpaylng 
and  contributing  young  men  and 
women  in  the  El  Paso  community.  The 
El  Paso  Job  Corps  program  is  not  only 
a  proven,  productive,  and  effective 
program,  it  is  an  investment,  an  invest- 
ment in  our  community  that  has  pro- 
duced dividends  many  times  over  the 
original  costs. 

VLt.  Speaker,  the  President  was 
dearly  wrong  to  propose  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps,  a  move  that 
would  create  a  false  economy.  Each 
Job  Corps  graduate  returns  $18  in 
income  taxes  over  his  or  her  working 
life  for  every  dollar  invested  in  their 
training.  That's  a  return  of  1.800  per- 
cent, and  sxu^ly  even  David  Stockman 
can  understand  those  kind  of  num- 
bers. The  Job  Corps  program  in  El 
Paso  and  in  the  United  States  is  a  defi- 
dt  reducer,  not  the  other  way  around, 
and   represents  a   net   gain   for   the 


Treasury.  Unemployment  in  El  Paso 
Just  went  over  11  percent,  and  the 
people  of  the  16th  district  want  to 
know  why  the  admlnistratlim  is  trying 
to  cut  Jobs  in  times  like  these.  If  we 
can  avoid  being  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish,  the  program  wiU  be  preserved. 

HiBTOucAL  BACxoaonm  or  tax  Jos  Coars 
PaoouM 

The  origin  of  the  Job  Oohm.  m  with  many 
of  the  other  Great  Society  programs,  dates 
back  to  the  mkl-19«0'i  irtien  President 
I^mdon  B.  Johnson  auggeated  to  the  coun- 
try that,  while  urban  renewal  aauredly  re- 
mained a  national  priority,  human  renewal 
had  become  an  absolute  must  Some  20 
yean  later.  It  to  a  tribute  to  the  effective- 
ness and  worth  of  Job  Corps  that  it  not  only 
remains  opoative  but  indeed,  has  been 
strengthened  at  a  time  when  many  urban 
and  human  renewal  procnnis  have  been 
drastically  reduced  or  rtlmlnatfd  aa  both 
the  Congreaa  and  adminiatratton  atniggle  to 
brtog  the  national  budtet  into  balance. 

Today,  nearly  50.000  young  men  and 
women— all  from  hlglily  diaadvantaged 
backgrounda  sa  detennined  by  VS.  Dqjart- 
ment  of  Labor  poverty  guidelines  are  In 
training  at  any  given  time  In  105  Job  Corps 
Centers  throughout  the  country.  Theae 
were  once  dtoUluaioned  and  dlaoouraged 
young  people.  They  now  have  been  moved 
out  of  the  naUon'a  barrioa  and  gfaettoa  to 
benefit  from  comprehensive  programa  of 
basic  education  and  vocatiooal  akill  training, 
plua  atrong  aupport  services  which  include 
health  care,  proper  food  and  nutrition,  pro- 
f  eaaional  counaellng.  and  aodal,  ethical,  and 
moral  teachings— in  abort  sn  experioice  of 
positive  renewaL 

These  were  young  men  and  women  who 
offered  a  atrong  potential  for  becoming  re- 
cuRoit  and  cosUy  warda  of  atate  and  coun- 
try In  one  way  or  another.  Tnat#art.  carefully 
logged  atatiatica  over  the  years  demonstrate 
that  Job  Corpe  graduatea  become  well-ad- 
justed and  productive  citizens.  The  program 
haa  proven  to  be  an  Investmoit  rather  than 
a  cost  since  Job  Corps  graduates  will  return 
between  $20  and  $30  to  the  XJS.  Treasury  In 
the  form  of  income  taxes  for  every  dollar 
expended  for  their  training. 

The  sa  Paso  Job  Corps  Center  came  Into 
being  in  1970  after  local  offidato  and  civic 
leaders  vistied  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
Washington.  D.C.  and  secured  a  commit- 
ment of  support  for  a  local  program.  The 
concept  for  an  El  Paso  Center,  as  presented 
to  the  Secretary,  was  that  it  would  serve  the 
needs  of  El  Paso  disadvantaged  youngsters 
almost  exclusively,  as  opposed  to  other  Job 
Corpe  Centers  across  the  country  that  re- 
cruited on  a  statewide,  and  even  nationwide. 


The  first  home  of  the  El  Paso  Job  Corps 
Center  was  the  htotoric  Cortez  Hotel  in  the 
downtown  district  which  had  been  vacant 
for  several  years.  The  Initial  class  of  corps- 
members  was  enrolled  September  28.  1970, 
and  by  December  of  that  year  the  capacity 
complement  of  250  students  had  been 
reached— all  male.  In  1975,  the  El  Paso  Job 
Corps  Center  went  coeducational  when  fa- 
cilities were  expanded  to  accommodate  100 
female  eiuollees. 

Then,  in  1970,  the  VS.  Department  of 
Labor  purchased  a  motel  complex  at  Loma- 
land  and  Interstate  10  on  the  city's  east  side 
and  the  Center  was  relocated  there.  An 
18,000-square-foot  vocational  training  build- 
ing was  added  to  the  other  facilities  on  this 
five-acre  site  and  today  the  El  Paso  Job 
Corps  Center  has  a  capacity  of  415  students. 


It  to  operated  by  the  Texas  Edueatfanal 
Foundation,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organisation 
whldi  contracts  with  the  UJS.  Department 
of  Labor  to  ran  three  Job  Corps  Centers  in 
Texas. 

Corpamembera  may  pursue  vocational 
training  In  eight  different  fiekto  and.  alnoe 
moat  of  them  are  hl^  achod  dropouta,  an 
extenaive  academic  curriculum  leading  to 
the  aoqutoltion  of  a  high  achool  diploma  or 
tuL^  acbool  equivalency  oertifieatlon  from 
the  State  of  TCxaa  to  offered.  Bach  atudent 
to  allowed  to  progress  through  both  vocsr 
tional  training  and  basic  education  ooursea 
at  hto  or  her  own  pace,  but  with  maxlmimi 
tenure  at  the  Center  set  at  two  years.  Most 
finiah  tbe  program  in  one  year  or  leaa. 

Aa  atudenta  near  the  c<mipletlon  of  their 
particular  progiama,  they  are  placed  In 
actual  work  experience  aituatiooa  throu^ 
the  cooperation  of  various  El  Paso  buatneas- 
ea.  Following  thto  four-  to  six-week  on-^he- 
^lob  training  experience,  the  Center's  place- 
ment service  attempta  to  aecure  positiooa  of 
permanent  employment  for  them.  Approxi- 
mately OS  percent  of  El  Paao  Job  Corps 
Center  graduates  have  become  employed, 
have  entered  one  of  the  country's  armed 
servioea,  or  have  gone  on  to  pursue  higher 
education, 

Enrollment  in  the  El  Paao  Job  Corps 
Center  to  limited  to  young  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  a^io  are  not 
in  school,  who  are  economically  diaadvan- 
taged, and  have  no  emi^yment  akllla. 
While  in  training,  resident  atudenta  receive 
room  and  board;  all  atudenta  receive  cloth- 
ing and  medical  and  dental  care. 

Studenta  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  Cento'a  leaderahlp  training  course,  the 
Corpsmember  Government  Aaaodation,  and 
tbit  Explorer  Scouting  program.  Civic  re- 
sponslbilltles  are  learned  through  participa- 
tion In  such  activities  as  fund-ratoing  tele- 
thons, food  drives  for  needy  famlllwt  and 
various  other  community  service  and  volun- 
teer efforts. 

Each  year  since  1975  the  El  Paao  Job 
Corpe  Center  haa  been  rated  the  number 
one  operation  In  the  entire  country  by  the 
VS  Department  of  Labor,  baaed  on  the 
measurable  standards  of  studmt  recruit- 
ment and  retention,  program  completion, 
operational  efficl«Ky.  and  placement 
Corpsmembers  and  staff  are  Justly  proud  of 
thto  accomplishment  and  intend  to  keep  the 
number  one  banner  flying  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  WILLIABCS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

I  now  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  for  jrleldlng  and 
thank  him  for  his  efforts  to  take  out 
the  time  today  for  this  si>ecial  order  to 
talk  about  this  very  Important  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  come  to  you  \n 
defense  of  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
successftil  programs  in  existence,  the 
Job  Corps  training  program.  Not  only 
unique  and  successful,  the  Job  Corps 
Program  takes  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
advantaged, luiemployed  youths  and 
turns  them  into  productive  dtizens. 
Without  question,  the  Job  Corps  is  the 
most  cost-ef  f  ident  Federal  youth  pro- 
gram in  existence. 
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Despite  its  success,  the  admlnlstn- 
tion  proposes  to  eliminate  the  Job 
Corps  completely.  It  is  made  without 
regard  to  the  Importance  of  the  pro- 
gram and  Justified  by  half-truths  and 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  So. 
let's  review  the  facts: 

The  Job  Corps  Training  Program,  in 
its  20  years  of  existence,  has  success- 
fully trained  about  2  million  hardcore 
"problem"  youths  who  are  now  gain- 
fully employed  and  paying  taxes. 
Since  many  were  functionally  illiter- 
ate with  prior  arrest  records,  they 
would  most  likely  be  in  welfare  lines 
or  in  prison  at  the  public's  expenses 
today. 

The  administration  contends  that 
each  Job  Corps  slot  costs  the  taxpay- 
ers $15,000  a  year.  They  forget  to  tell 
us  that  since  each  slot  serves  two  or 
more  participants,  the  cost  is  really 
$6,244  a  year  a  sight  cheaper  than 
prison  which  runs  an  average  of 
$21,000  a  year. 

What  about  Job  Corps  placement? 
During  fiscal  year  1983.  Job  Corps 
placed  50  percent  of  all  its  enrollees  in 
Jobs  and  another  25  percent  into  fur- 
ther education  and  the  military. 

The  administration  now  contends 
that  the  Job  Corps  program  is  an  al- 
ternative program  for  training  and 
therefore  not  needed.  Wrong!  The  Job 
Corps  Program  is  not  an  alternative; 
to  quote  Secretary  Donovan's  own 
press  release  issued  last  October,  it  is 
"the  Nation's  only  residential  program 
for  econcnnically  disadvantaged  youths 
needing  special  attention  to  get  that 
all-important  start  in  life."  This  pro- 
gram takes  participants  who  need  a 
controUed  setting  away  from  their 
backgrounds  of  poverty  and  crime  and 
separates  them  from  it.  It  provides  re- 
medial education  and  counseling  in 
social  responsibility  in  addition  to  Job 
skills  training.  The  average  enrollee  is 
18  years  old.  a  high  school  dropout 
who  has  never  been  employed. 

Eighty  percent  of  them  cannot  read 
at  the  eighth  grade  level  and  a  full  40 
percent  have  prior  arrest  records. 
They  need  time  away— time  to  leam 
and  grow  in  a  new  environment.  This 
is  not  provided  by  other  training  pro- 
grams. 

Today,  the  youth  of  our  Nation  face 
an  overwhelmingly  bleak  employment 
picture.  Nearly  40  percent  of  all  the 
unemployed  are  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24.  This  is  a  statis- 
tic few  of  us  like  to  think  about.  Yet  In 
this  time  of  need,  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram offers  hope  to  more  than  80.000 
of  these  imemployed  young  people 
each  year.  Does  the  administration 
propose  to  turn  these  yoimgsters  out 
on  the  street?  Do  we? 

And.  finally.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  Job  Corps  Program  is  a  volunteer 
program.  Those  who  enter  this  pro- 
gram want  to  be  there.  They  know 
that  this  may  be  their  last  chance  to 
take  their  lives  and  make  something  of 


them:  they're  eager  and  willing.  They 
have  pride  and  hope  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives. 

Are  you  willing  to  rip  this  last 
chance  out  from  under  them?  Are  you 
willing  to  throw  these  young  people 
back  out  on  the  streets  and  deny  them 
what  well  may  be  their  only  chance  to 
make  something  positive  out  of  their 
lives?  Do  you  want  to  perpetuate  the 
cycle  of  poverty  and  crime  not  only  for 
the  50  years  of  their  remaining  life- 
spans but  on  into  the  future  through 
the  children  they  will  bring  into  our 
society? 

Let's  build  a  stronger,  better  Amer- 
ica by  helping  a  truly  deserving  group 
of  earnest  and  striving  young  Ameri- 
cans today.  I  submit  to  you  that  this 
program,  their  last  hope,  should  not 
be  destroyed:  it  should  t>e  expanded 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  us  all. 

D  1710 

Mr.  WILLIABCS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jdelding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friends  and  colleagues,  for  scheduling 
time  under  special  orders  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  Job  Corps. 

My  reason  for  supporting  Job  Corps 
is  simple  and  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
words:  It  works! 

Job  Corps  has  a  tough  mission.  It 
trains  the  hardest-to-employ,  street- 
wise youth  for  Jobs.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  its  mission.  Job  Corps  can't 
be  accused  of  enrollment  "creaming." 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  Job  Corps 
participants  are  school  dropouts,  and 
73  percent  are  minorities.  Of  those 
who  complete  the  program  and 
become  available  for  placement,  85 
percent  found  Jobs,  enlisted  in  the 
military,  or  went  on  to  further  their 
education.  No  matter  how  you  meas- 
ure success,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  Job  Corps  is  accomplishing  its 
mandate.  And  for  over  20  years,  it  has 
accomplished  it  very  well. 

Job  Corps  graduates  find  their  lives 
can  be  turned  around  through  disci- 
pline and  hard  work.  Communities 
find  that  youths  who  once  posed  a 
threat  to  public  safety  can  become 
productive,  working  citizens. 

President  Reagan  has  said  the  best 
social  program  America  can  offer  its 
people  is  a  Job.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  we  can't  accomplish  that 
goal  by  eliminating  Job  Corps— as  this 
administration  is  proposing. 

Job  Corps  success  speaks  for  itself. 

Let's  keep  it! 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IhSx.  Hatis]. 


Mr.  HATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  for  his 
leadership  in  trying  to  stop  the  bludg- 
eon that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  aimed  against  one  of  the 
programs  that  works  with  respect  to 
help  for  people  who  need  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  discussing  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  Reagan  administration's 
budget  proposal  to  terminate  this  vital 
program  for  disadvantaged  young 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  distributed  a  report  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  \W&.  which  was  a  misleading 
Justification  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain Federal  programs,  including  the 
Job  Corps.  The  report  claimed  that 
other  agencies  could  be  more  effective 
and  more  efficient  at  training  yoimg 
people  for  Jobs.  This  is  not  true.  The 
Job  Corps  has  had  a  20-year  record  of 
taking  the  toughest  cases  of  disadvan- 
taged young  people,  16  to  21  years  of 
age,  unemployed,  unskilled  minorities 
and  many  are  nonfunctional  readers. 
Nintey  percent  of  all  Job  Corps  enroll- 
ees are  high  school  dropouts  with  an 
average  education  reading  level  of 
fifth  grade  or  less.  A  recent  study 
found  only  15  percent  had  high  school 
diplomas;  38  percent  had  arrest 
records. 

The  Job  Corps  serves  these  severely 
disadvantaged  young  people  in  need  of 
Intensive  services.  The  Job  Corps,  resi- 
dential, 24-hour  per  day  aspect  of  the 
program  offers  the  opportunity  to  mo- 
tivate, influence  and  guide  these 
young  people  toward  a  new  and  posi- 
tive direction,  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient, productive,  tax  paying  citizens. 

The  investment  in  the  Job  Corps 
may  cost  more  but  the  greater  reward 
and  benefit  is  the  development  of 
healthy,  productive  young  people,  who 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  our 
American  society.  Let's  keep  the  com- 
mitment, let's  keep  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  advise  the  re- 
maining Members— and  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable number  here  on  the  floor- 
that  I  would  like  to  try  to  limit  each  of 
them  to  3  minutes  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  allow  everyone  who  is  here  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  address  this  critical 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CoTm]. 

Mr.  COYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  taking  out  this 
special  order  on  such  a  very  important 
subject  that  is  close  to  everyone  who 
has  seen  fit  to  come  down  here  today. 

til.  Speaker,  of  the  administration's 
many  proposals  to  reduce  domestic 
spending,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
comprehend   is  the  proposal   in  the 


fiscal  1986  budget  to  eliminate  the  Job 
Corpa. 

The  administration,  by  conoentrat- 
ing  on  numbers  which  suggest  that 
not  enough  Job  Corps  graduates  are 
placed  directly  into  private  Jobs, 
argues  that  the  program  is  a  waste  of 
taxpayers  dollars.  I  believe  that  this 
viewpoint  reflects  an  imneceasarily  bu- 
reaucratic approach  to  measuring  pro- 
gram success.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
not  every  Job  Corps  graduate,  most  of 
whom  are  aged  16-22.  90  percent  of 
whom  are  high  school  dropouts,  have 
a  Job  waiting  when  they  leave  the  pro- 
gram. Neither  do  most  graduates  of 
college.  I  might  point  out.  But  the 
skills  learned  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  dis- 
cipline established  and  the  work 
habits  acquired,  serve  the  graduates 
well  In  a  Job  market  in  which  rotighly 
40  percent  of  their  age  group  is  unem- 
ployed. 

I  know  well  the  work  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Job  Corps  Center,  which  has 
served  more  than  7.000  young  people 
since  its  foimding  in  1972.  People  leam 
useful  skills  In  such  areas  as  auto  me- 
chanics, food  service,  telecommunica- 
tions and  health  services.  In  Pitts- 
burgh, more  than  $4.5  million  a  year  is 
added  to  the  local  economy  as  a  result 
of  Job  Corps  center  funds  spent  on 
staff  salaries,  corpsmember  stipends 
and  goods  and  services.  The  center  in- 
cludes 340  corpsmembers.  250  of  whom 
reside  at  the  center. 

The  Job  Corps  should  not  only  be 
retained,  its  services  should  be  expand- 
ed. Tax  dollars  spent  on  equipping 
generally  unemployable  young  people 
with  Job  market  skills  are  dollars  well 
spent.  The  administration  proposal  to 
end  this  critical  program  should  be  de- 
feated soundly  by  this  House. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement,  and  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Wauirdi]. 

ISx.  WALOREN.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Jobs 
Corps  Program  which  is  part  of  the 
Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act.  For 
the  economically  disadvantaged  youth 
of  this  country  the  Jobs  Corps  offers  a 
hope  of  escape  from  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty. It  is  a  program  that  represents  a 
successful  Oovemment-business  part- 
nership providing  training  and  experi- 
ence to  the  Nation's  most  needy  Job 
seekers. 

The  Jobs  Corps  has  benefited 
700.000  young  Americans  in  the  past 
20  years.  Last  year  approximately  80 
percent  of  all  corps  members  leaving 
the  program  had  a  positive  outcome 
either  through  employment,  contin- 
ued education  or  enrollment  in  mili- 
tary service.  Not  only  is  it  productive 
in  human  terms,  it  is  productive  in 
pure  fiscal  terms.  A  Jobs  Corps  gradu- 
ate returns  the  cost  of  his  or  her  train- 
ing to  the  Government  via  taxes  paid 


on  wages  earned  and  is  thereafter  a 
"net  producer." 

Job  Corpa  also  draws  <m  the  talents 
of  business  by  having  the  most  exten- 
sive and  direct  participation  by  private 
business  of  any  training  program  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Of  the  107 
Job  centers  natioDwide.  77  are  operat- 
ed by  private  companies. 

Also,  thousands  of  volunteers  across 
the  country  help  recruit,  screen  and 
provide  support  services  to  corpsmem- 
bers before,  during  and  after  they 
leave  the  Jobs  Corps. 

Continued  funding  of  the  Jobs  Corps 
Program  would  be  a  good  investment 
in  the  futiu%  of  our  Nation.  The  Jobs 
Corps  is  one  of  the  few  programs  that 
aids  the  most  at-risk  among  our  youth. 
Most  Jobs  Corps  centers  enroll  young 
adults  between  the  age  of  16  and  22 
who  are  out  of  school,  unemployed, 
and  headed  for  a  criminal  record  if 
they  find  no  pickups  In  our  society. 
For  many,  it  is  the  only  avenue  to  be- 
coming a  productive,  employable  citi- 
zen. Clearly  the  Jobs  Corps  has  been 
successful  in  saving  rather  than  wast- 
ing the  taxpayers  money. 

In  the  Northeast-Midwest  region, 
which  has  suffered  disproportionately 
from  recent  recessions,  long-term  un- 
employment and  the  decline  of  manu- 
facturing industries,  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  are  particularly 
important.  The  Pittsburgh  Jobs  Corps 
Center  is  a  fine  example  of  the  bene- 
fits that  can  be  provided  to  these  areas 
through  a  federally  assisted  program. 
The  Pittsburgh  program  opened  in 
1972  to  200  young  men  and  women  and 
has  since  granted  Job  placement  to 
over  7.000  young  Americans.  Currently 
340  people  are  enrolled  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh center.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Corps  members  graduate. 

The  Jobs  Corps  Program  enriches 
communities  in  areas  such  as  Pitts- 
burgh and  across  the  country.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  Justifiably 
trying  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
and  eliminate  waste  in  Government. 
But  it  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  wipe 
out  a  program  that  produces  taxpay- 
ing,  wage-earning  citizens.  To  do  so 
would  be  a  mistake  that  none  of  us 
can  afford. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  from   Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Wal- 

GREir]. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Job  Corps  Program  be- 
cause I  know  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence with  corpsmembers  enrolled  at 
Gary  Job  Corps,  located  in  my  district 
in  San  Marcos,  TX.  that  the  program 
does  work. 

I  was  there,  20  years  ago,  when 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  established 
the  Gary  Job  Corps  and  have  been 
there  every  year  since  then.  I  know 
personally  of  the  success  stories  that 
have  been  a  direct  result  of  the  special 


training  made  available  to  disadvan- 
taged youth  through  the  Job  Corps.  I 
have  seen,  with  my  own  eyes,  young 
people,  with  little  potential  for  a  pro- 
ductive career,  graduate  from  the  Job 
Corps  and  enter  the  working  world 
and  succeed.  I  have  seen  a  young 
person,  with  very  little  means  of 
income,  exc^t  perhaps  through  wome 
kind  of  criminal  activities  or  depoid- 
ence  on  govenunent  handouts,  leam 
the  skills  which  make  it  possible  to  be 
a  responsible,  productive,  and  tax- 
paying  citizen. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
gnutaiate  of  Gary  Job  Corps.  Included 
with  the  letter  was  a  topic  paper  enti- 
tled "What  is  the  Future  of  Job 
Corps?".  I  want  to  submit  the  topic 
paper,  written  by  BCargie  Freeman,  for 
the  RacoBD  so  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues can  read  for  themselves  the 
gains  made  by  Just  one  young  person 
in  the  Job  Corps  that  would  have  not 
been  possible  if  there  had  not  been  a 
Job  Coriw  Program. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

What  u  ths  Phturk  op  Job  Cokps? 
(By  Margie  Freeman,  Austin.  TX) 

This  Is  the  question  that  many  concerned 
Americmns  ask.  I,  for  one.  can  penonally 
vouch  for  the  validity  of  such  a  valuable 
program.  Besides  meeting  a  magnitude  of 
interesting  and  caring  people,  I  gained  a  lot 
of  valuable  assets  and  skills.  I  came  through 
CSary  Job  Ctwps'  gates  with  the  common 
anxiety  and  fear  that  every  new  corpsmem- 
ber feels.  With  the  help  of  some  remarkable 
people.  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  my 
goals. 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Gordon.  Clerk  Typist 
Teacher,  was  more  than  Just  a  teacher,  but 
also  a  close  friend.  Her  demand  for  profi- 
ciency in  our  work  enabled  me  to  complete 
her  class  with  the  tying  speed  of  100  words 
per  minute  with  a  minimum  of  3  errors  and 
an  abundance  of  knowledge  of  Word  Proc- 
essing. 

Mi.  O.  J.  Wade.  Auto  Mechanic  Teacher, 
is  a  very  garrulous  and  yet  humorous  man. 
His  personality  enabled  his  students  to  feel 
at  ease  and  open  with  him.  I  was  very  opti- 
mistic about  learning  anything  about  a  car 
even  though  I  knew  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
a  woman.  But  under  his  instruction.  I  left 
his  shop  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  diag- 
nostic analysis  equipment  to  malor  engine 
and  transmission  overhauls  for  cars.  Jems, 
trucks,  tractors,  and  lawnmowers. 

Mr.  Jesse  Southall.  Printinc  Instructor, 
opened  the  doors  to  the  Printing  world  for 
me.  I  had  no  idea  of  what  printing  actually 
consisted  of  or  what  it  related  to.  But  I  was 
aware  that  Printing  training  was  in  great 
demand  on  the  Job  maricet.  Mr.  Southall's 
lectures  pertaining  to  printing  and  bis  previ- 
ous job  experiences  really  gave  me  an  in- 
sight into  the  Printing  Industry.  This  I 
know  will  be  an  invaluable  asset  in  my 
future. 

Mrs.  Carol  Otto,  Printinc  Instructor, 
trained  me  on  the  Compset  500  Phototype- 
setting  m^nhttw  during  a  time  that  the  class 
was  overcrowded  with  students.  She  took 
the  time  to  instruct  me  on  the  proper  oper- 
ational procedures  of  the  Compaet  500.  And 
for  this  I  will  be  forever  thai>kful. 

Mr.  Lorinzo  Rodriguez,  Printing  Instruc- 
tor, is  a  very  interesting  and  informative  in- 
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stnietor.  He  wun't  ever  too  busy  to  atop 
and  uuwer  a  queatlon  that  I  mlcht  have  or. 
better  yet.  actuiOly  abow  me  by  demonatra- 
Uon.  Hla  Inexbauatlble  energy  and  wladoin 
promoted  motivation  among  hla  studenta. 

Mr.  Don  Cunnion.  Art  and  Drawing 
Teacher,  a  very  talented  and  pleaaant  man. 
After  vlewint  some  of  hla  maviiflcent  draw- 
Inga  and  palntlngi.  I  reallaed  that  I  wanted 
to  try  my  hand  at  It  Under  hla  Instruction. 
I  completed  over  40  drawings  and  3  abstract 
pytnMium  that  will  be  entered  In  the  Nation- 
al Job  Corpa  Arta  contest.  I  won  the  Christ- 
mas Card  contest  In  December  of  1984.  The 
card  was  sent  to  all  the  Job  Corps  Centers 
In  the  United  SUtea.  I'm  proud  to  have 
been  a  student  of  his. 

Mr.  Jlmmle  Jones.  Music  and  Band  Teach- 
er. Is  the  most  extraordinary  person  I  have 
ever  met.  His  stem  method  of  teaching  had 
a  direct  affect  on  my  learning.  I  enrolled  In 
his  elective  class  with  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  read,  write  or  play  any  type 
of  musical  Instrument.  Through  his  guid- 
ance I  learned  to  play  the  piano.  6-piece 
drum  set,  Bass  guitar.  Alto  and  Tenor  Saxo- 
phones. 1  will  enjoy  this  gift  of  music  for- 
ever. 

I  considered  myself  lucky  to  be  accepted 
Into  the  best  dormitory  on  Campus  III.  >Ca- 
halia  Jackson  Hall,  10-219.  Mr.  Ruth  Shef- 
field, the  Head  Resident  Advisor,  supervises 
the  dorm  strictly  by  the  book.  She  believes 
in  honesty  and  fairness  under  any  circum- 
stances. This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
have  grown  to  respect  her.  My  counselor  in 
Dorm  10-319.  Mrs.  Lurline  Olorioso.  gave  a 
little  of  herself  to  each  and  every  person  in 
the  dorm.  She  couldn't  express  enough  to 
everyone  that  she  was  there  when  needed 
because  she  cared.  And  she  was  true  to  her 
word  because  she  was  there  when  I  needed 
her.  These  two  people  made  my  sUy  in  Dor- 
mitory 10-319  an  enjoyable  one. 

Last  but  not  least.  Mr.  William  Cart- 
wright.  Coordinator  to  Testing,  was  one  of 
the  first  people  I  met  when  entering  the  Job 
Corps  program.  While  acting  as  a  capping 
student  for  him.  I  learned  that  he  was  an 
honest  and  loving  man.  He  is  the  type  of 
person  that  you  can  talk  to  atwut  any  prob- 
lem that  is  troubling  you.  This  man  of  Ood 
I  consider  a  blessing  to  have  known.  I  will 
alwajrs  remember  his  words  of  inspiration 
that  he  gave  me. 

All  of  the  teachers.  Resident  Advisors  and 
Counselors  that  I  have  encountered  during 
my  stay  at  Job  Corp  was  caring  and  loving 
people.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  them  for 
their  contribution  to  my  success  of  accom- 
plishing my  goals. 

I  am  presently  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  but 
will  be  graduating  shortly  with  3  Books.  I 
will  be  starting  employment  with  the  State 
Highway  Department  in  Austin.  Texas  as  a 
Word  Processing/Compugraphic  Operator. 
My  starting  salary  will  exceed  $1,000.00  per 
month. 

I  will  be  ever  grateful  to  all  Instructors 
and  Administrative  Staff  at  Oary  Job  Corps 
Center  for  making  all  of  these  things  possi- 
ble for  me. 

So  my  answer  to  the  topic  question  can  be 
only  one. 

Job  Corps  must  continue  to  be  a  part  of 
the  future! 

Of  course,  not  every  youth  given  the 
chance  to  improve  himself  or  herself 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ty. But  in  the  case  of  the  Job  Corps, 
the  numbers  speak  for  themselves.  In 
Texas  alone  there  are  three  primary 
Job  Corps  centers  which,  over  the  past 


20  yeacs.  have  graduated  more  than 
05.000  students.  Of  this  number  15.403 
oorpanembers  earned  their  GED  or 
high  school  equivalency  diploma. 

During  fiscal  year  1983  the  Nation's 
100  Job  Corps  centers  placed  50  per- 
cent of  all  enroUees  in  Jobs  and  an  addi- 
tional 35  percent  in  further  education 
and  the  military.  According  to  the 
Texas  Educational  Poundation.  the  or- 
ganisation that  manages  the  Texas 
Job  Corps,  the  average  length  of  en- 
rollment for  Job  Corpamembers  is  7.8 
months  at  an  average  cost  of  $8,020. 
The  cost  to  taxpayers  for  incarcer- 
ation in  U.S.  prisons  or  correctional  in- 
sUtutions  average  $21,000  per  year. 

At  the  time  they  enroll  in  Job  Corps, 
90  percent  of  all  students  are  high 
school  dropouts  with  an  average  read- 
ing level  of  fifth  grade  or  less.  A  Pord 
Foundation  study  of  Job  Corps  indi- 
vidually based  competency  education 
showed  reading  levels  are  raised  by  1.5 
grades  for  every  90  hours  of  instruc- 
tion. 

In  learning  the  social  responsibilities 
necessary  to  become  good  citiaens 
corpsmembers  use  skills  learned  in  the 
program  to  benefit  local  communities. 
Oary  Job  Corpsmembers  have  donated 
over  $2  million  in  labor  toward  worthy 
civic  projects  in  San  Marcos  and  the 
surrounding  communities.  Elxamples 
of  such  contributions  are  available  at 
Job  Corps  centers  around  the  country. 

I  have  received  an  overwhelming 
nuimber  of  requests  from  my  constitu- 
ents to  support  the  continuation  of 
the  Job  Corps  Program.  These  request 
come  from  citizens  who  have  seen,  as  I 
have,  the  contribution  the  Job  Corps 
Program  makes  to  our  communities 
and  society. 

I  urge  this  body  to  support  continu- 
ation of  the  Job  Corps  Program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  those  worthwhile 
examples,  and  only  wish  they  were 
here  in  the  gallery  to  take  a  bow. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  and  before  the 
gentleman  begins.  I  would  like  to  limit 
each  of  the  remaining  Members  to  2 
minutes,  no  more,  and  if  we  do  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
here  to  be  heard.  If  not.  someone  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  take  part  in 
this. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  special  order  as  I  have  always 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Job 
Corps.  I  was  among  the  original  spon- 
sors of  the  Job  Corps  Program,  and 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  of  the  first  Job  Corps 
centers,  which  was  located  at  Camp 
Oary,  TX. 

The  Job  Corps  takes  on  one  of  the 
toughest  training  assignments  in  the 
country:  it  seeks  to  take  young  men 
and  women  who  have  not  succeeded 
anywhere  else,  who  are  not  likely  to 


succeed  anywhere  else,  and  give  them 
a  basic  education,  impart  to  them  val- 
uable sklUs.  and  enable  them  to  lead 
productive,  satisfying  lives.  These 
trainees  essentially  have  one  choice: 
the  Job  Corps  or  nothing.  The  Job 
Corps  represents  for  many  of  the 
trainees  the  only  realistic  possibility  of 
turning  life  around. 

The  administration  wants  to  klU  the 
Job  Corps  because  it  is  expensive.  But 
it  is  less  exp«osive  than  Jail,  less  ex- 
pensive than  a  lifetime  of  welfare,  and 
it  is  both  less  expensive  and  more 
likely  to  work  than  a  stint  in  military 
service.  And  to  those  who  say  that 
military  service  is  an  alternative  to  the 
Job  Corps.  I  say  that  these  trainees 
are  not  likely  to  qualify  for  military 
service  in  the  first  place:  they  lack  the 
badtground  and  skills  even  to  get  into 
service. 

I  have  known  a  great  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  gone 
through  the  Job  Corps  Program.  I 
know  what  it  can  do.  I  know  what  it 
has  done.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  the  investment  that  we  make  in 
human  lives  through  the  Job  Corps  is 
repaid  many  times  over.  The  gnulu- 
ates  of  the  Job  Corps  become  produc- 
tive, taxpaying  citiaens.  They  pay 
their  own  way.  The  cost  of  their  train- 
ing is  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  benefits  the  Nation  receives  from 
their  productive  lives. 

The  administration  once  proclaimed 
that  there  would  be  a  social  safety  net. 
The  President  once  talked  about  how 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  programs 
would  have  to  be  weighed.  But  today, 
there  is  no  longer  any  talk  from  him 
about  a  safety  net.  and  there  Is  no 
longer  any  talk  about  the  benefits  of 
programs  like  the  Job  Corps,  let  alone 
any  cost-benefit  analysis.  Neither  is 
there  talk  any  longer  about  help  for 
the  truly  needy.  If  there  were  any 
safety  net.  the  Job  Corps  would  be 
part  of  it.  If  there  were  any  serious 
consideration  of  what  a  program's 
merits  are,  the  Job  Corps  would  be 
found  worthy  of  continuation.  And  as 
one  who  has  watched  this  program 
from  its  very  Inception,  as  one  who 
knows  what  it  has  done,  and  as  one 
who  believes  that  we  can  do  well  for 
our  country  by  doing  some  good  for 
our  fellow  human  beings.  I  say  that 
the  Job  Corps  has  earned  its  keep  and 
ought  to  be  retained. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BIahjokski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana  for  giving  me 
the  opportimity  today  to  present  my 
views  on  the  Job  Corps  Program.  In 
response  to  the  administration's  short- 
sighted proposal  to  eliminate  the 
corps.  I  would  simply  state  "Jobs 
Corps  works  and  so  do  it's  graduates". 


I  conf  idenUy  say  this  because  I  have 
personally  witnessed  the  benefits  and 
effectiveness  of  this  program,  as  there 
are  two  Job  Corps  training  centers  lo- 
cated within  the  11th  Congressional 
District.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  excel- 
lent track  record  and  the  successful 
training  and  plaoonent  rates  of  both 
the  Keystone  and  Red  Rock  Job  Corps 
Centers.  Over  the  last  20  years,  the 
Job  Corps  has  assisted  over  1  million 
American  youths  by  providing  remedi- 
al education,  sldlls  and  vocational 
training,  room  and  board,  medical  care 
and  counseling.  Pertuu?s  most  impor- 
tantly, the  Job  Corps  provides  many 
of  these  youths  with  one  thing  to 
which  a  dollar  amount  cannot  be  as- 
signed—a second  chance. 

The  youth  enrolled  in  Job  Corps 
programs  are  special  and  they  have 
mecial  problems  and  needs.  The  Job 
Corps  is  an  intensive  education  and 
skills  training  program  designed  to 
meet  these  spedal  needs.  The  typical 
or  average  Job  Corps  enrollee  is  an 
economically  disadvantaged  youth.  18 
years  of  age.  minority,  school  dropout, 
reads  at  the  0th  grade  level,  has  never 
been  employed  full  time,  comes  from 
either  a  family  receiving  public  assist- 
ance or  one  earning  $5,389  per  year, 
and  is  in  need  of  intensive  services. 
Four  out  of  ten  new  enroUees  have 
prior  arrest  records.  The  special  needs 
of  these  youth  cannot  be  met  by  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  as  the 
administration  claims. 

Twenty  years  ago  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  residential  pro- 
gram that  would  take  the  most  severe- 
ly disadvantaged  youth  from  their  dis- 
ruptive and  culturally  deprived  back- 
grounds and  immerse  them  in  a  set- 
ting of  comprehensive  and  intensive 
education,  employment  and  support 
services.  Congress  reaffirmed  the  need 
for  such  a  program  in  1982,  when  the 
Job  Corps  was  established  as  a  sepa- 
rate title  in  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act. 

The  administration's  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  corps  is  a  peifect  exam- 
ple of  it's  short-sighted  budgetary 
policy  that  eliminates  successful  pro- 
grams in  the  name  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion, without  regard  for  a  program's 
cost  effectiveness,  efficiency,  clientele 
or  the  negative  impact  resulting  from 
the  program's  elimination.  The  admin- 
istration claims  that  each  of  the  Job 
Corps  40,500  slots  in  fiscal  year  1985 
will  cost  taxpayers  $15,000.  This  figure 
distorts  the  truth,  because  training 
slots  serve  more  than  one  participant 
per  year.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  98.809 
youth  participated  in  Job  Corps,  rep- 
resenting a  cost  of  $0,244  per  partici- 
pant. When  one  considers  all  of  the 
services  included  in  this  cost:  remedial 
education,  vocational  training,  medical 
care,  room  and  board,  clothing,  trans- 
portation, and  counseling,  the  $6,244 
per  participant  is  quite  modest,  espe- 


cially when  future  Government  cost 
will  be  averted. 

Studies  have  shown  that  for  every 
dollar  invested  in  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Government  gets  back  $1.45  from 
income  taxes  paid,  reductions  in  wel- 
fare costs,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  the  high  cost  of  incarcer- 
ation. In  addition.  75  percent  of  par- 
ticipants go  on  to  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment, the  military  or  higher  edu- 
cation programs.  At  the  Keystone 
Training  Center,  some  700  students 
are  currently  enrolled  in  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  training  programs.  In  fiscal  year 
1984.  59  percent  of  these  participants 
found  emplojrment  and  another  18 
percent  enrolled  in  college,  for  a  posi- 
tive placement  of  77  percent.  The 
placement  rate  at  the  Red  Rock 
Center  was  even  higher,  83  percent.  05 
percent  into  employment  and  18  per- 
cent into  college.  The  successful  bene- 
fits of  the  Job  Corps  cannot  Just  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  placement 
rates,  but  also  in  the  overall  benefit 
and  betterment  of  the  local  communi- 
ties. 

Job  Corps  participants  have  assisted 
with  bloodmobUes,  Easter  Seals. 
United  Way  and  numerous  other  char- 
ity and  fundralsing  events  in  our  dis- 
trict. Some  40  Keystone  participants 
are  training  daily  at  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Veterans  Hospital,  providing  valuable 
services  and  support  in  addition  to 
learning  a  profession.  Another  40  stu- 
dents are  tndning  daily  at  the  Toby- 
hanna  Army  Depot  and  another  30 
local  businesses  also  receive  assistance 
while  providing  skills  training. 

The  President  constantly  speaks  of 
increased  private  sector  initiatives  and 
public/private  partnerships.  The  Job 
Corps  is  not  only  an  excellent  example 
of  such  a  partnership:  for  20  years  it 
has  been  a  forerunner  of  the  concept. 
Currently.  77  of  the  107  Job  Corps 
centers  are  operated  by  private  compa- 
nies. These  companies,  through  com- 
petitive bidding,  operate  these  centers 
to  provide  cost-effective,  intensive 
skills  training  programs.  The  training 
is  not  for  make-work  Jobs,  but  for 
actual  emplojrment  opportunities  in 
the  private  sector.  Training  is  provided 
in  numerous  fields  including  health, 
technical,  office,  construction,  and 
electronic  industries. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  could  say 
in  support  of  the  Job  Corps  Program. 
I  have  already  noted  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness, high  placement  rates,  bene- 
fits to  commimlty  and  local  businesses 
and  the  true  public/private  partner- 
ship aspect  of  the  program.  These  rea- 
sons alone  Justify  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  Job  Corps.  The  final 
reason  I  will  give  is  the  future. 

The  rapid  advances  in  technologies 
and  the  increasing  pressure  from  the 
international  marketplaces  demand 
that  this  country  quickly  adapt,  or 
suffer  competitive  disadvantages  and 
economic  stagnation  or  decline.  The 
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demographic  tables  illustrate  that  the 
U.S.  population  is  becoming  a  much 
older  society  as  the  baby  bomn  genera- 
tion ages  in  the  coming  decades.  This 
creates  the  need  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  society  to  becmne  more  innova- 
tive and  productive  in  the  work  force. 
We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  unlimit- 
ed potential  of  millions  of  youth  to  be 
wasted,  whether  in  the  inner  city  or 
rural  areas.  It  is  not  only  morally 
rig^t.  but  economically  practicable 
and  imperative  that  we  ccmtinue  to 
support  employment  and  Job  training 
programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps.  Some 
100,000  youth  will  get  their  second 
chance  this  year  through  the  corps. 
We  must  ensure  that  other  youth,  in 
desperate  need  of  the  services  and 
training  provided  by  the  Job  Corps, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
their  full  potential  and  also  to  contrib- 
ute positively  and  productively  to  soci- 
ety as  a  whole. 

D  1730 

BCr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de 

LVGOl. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  funding  for  the  Job 
Corps  in  the  1980  budget.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  described  the  Job 
Corps  as  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  Although  America 
has  waged  a  gidlant  fight  in  this  war, 
the  war  has  not  yet  been  won,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  surrender.  The  fight 
against  poverty,  hunger,  and  h<q>eless- 
ness  must  continue.  One  of  the  most 
important  weapons  in  this  fight  has 
l)een  the  Job  Corps. 

The  Job  Corps  is  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  education  and  sIcUls  training, 
which  also  attempts  to  instill  personal 
discipline  and  efficient  work  habits. 
Participants  are  young,  primarily 
members  of  minority  groups,  and 
largely  school  dropouts.  The  Job 
Corps  helps  these  disadvantaged 
young  people  to  find  jobs,  further  edu- 
cation, or  placement  in  the  military. 
In  so  doing,  it  often  helps  to  save 
them  from  lives  of  crime,  welfare  de- 
pendency, and  premature  parentage. 

Unemployment  in  America  is  stUl 
relatively  high  in  historical  terms. 
This  is  a  particularly  difficult  problem 
in  the  UjS.  Virgin  Islands.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  choice  may  be  between 
paying  to  train  disadvantaged  young 
people  for  Jobs,  or  paying  to  keep 
them  in  Jail  when  they  turn  to  crime 
for  lack  of  alternatives.  It  costs  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $30,000  per  year  to 
keep  a  young  person  in  prison,  but 
only  $0,000  per  year  to  train  that 
person  for  gainful  employment  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

The  Job  Corps  has  provided  stable, 
long-term,  cost-effective  gains  for  its 
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participants.  In  lo  doing.  It  has  effec- 
tively carried  out  the  administration's 
philosophy  of  partnerships  between 
the  public  and  ^vate  sectors.  Of  the 
107  Job  Corps  centers.  77  are  operated 
by  private  companies  under  competi- 
tive bids.  The  other  30  centers  are  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Centers  which  are 
operated  on  public  lands  by  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Agrlcultitfe. 
This  Is  exactly  the  Idnd  of  public/pri- 
vate partaershlp  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  encourage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  Corps  has  for 
many  years  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan 
support.  I  call  upon  the  President  and 
my  feUow  Members  of  Congress  to 
Join  those  of  us  who  have  suivorted 
this  program  in  a  renewed  bipartisan 
effort  to  save  this  extremely  valuable 
program.  We  are  all  currently  Involved 
In  the  battle  of  the  budget.  Although 
we  must  win  that  battle,  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  it  cause  us  to  lose  the  still 
unfinished  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SpMker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Luhuimk.] 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  £4)eaker.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  commitment  of 
America  to  the  Job  Corps.  As  you 
know,  this  debate  has  taken  on  greater 
significance  In  Ught  of  President  Rea- 
gan's renewed  efforts  to  eliminate  this 
important  youth  training  program. 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  American 
youth  are  still  unemployed,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible why  the  President 
wants  to  eliminate  funding  for  one 
Job-training  program  which  really 
works.  The  Job  Corps  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  of  the 
Great  Society,  training  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  disadvantaged  youth  across 
the  country.  For  20  years,  the  Job 
Corps  has  fulfilled  its  mandate  to  seek 
out  these  youth  and  provide  them 
with  the  skills  necessary  to  break  out 
of  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  despair 
which  has  ruined  so  many  young  peo- 
ples' dreams  of  a  better  life. 

The  Job  Corps  enrolls  young  people 
who  are  well  on  the  road  to  perpetual 
joblessness,  dependency  on  other 
forms  of  Federal  assistance,  or  crimi- 
nality. While  the  program  isn't  cheap, 
the  return  on  our  investment  to  both 
the  individual  and  society  is  substan- 
tial. It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
dollar  invested  in  the  Job  Corps,  the 
return  to  the  economy  is  $1.45.  More 
importantly,  for  three-quarters  of  en- 
rollees.  the  Job  Cori>s  is  the  ticket  out 
of  the  urban  ghetto  or  rural  poverty 
and  into  a  meaningful,  productive  life 
of  gainful  employment. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
Cassadaga  Job  Corps  Center  has  had  a 
record  of  success  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1978.  I  have  heard  first  hand 
from  students  at  the  Cassadaga  Pro- 
gram how  their  lives  have  been  turned 


around  by  this  program.  The  Cassa- 
daga Center  serves  over  260  young 
people  in  resident  and  nonresident 
programs.  Of  144  students  leaving  Cas- 
sadaga last  year,  78  obtained  employ- 
ment in  Jobs  which  pay  anywhere 
from  minimum  wage  to  $8  per  hour,  41 
returned  to  school.  19  are  enrolled  in 
college  and  6  have  enlisted  In  the 
Armed  Services.  The  success  of  the 
Job  Corps  Program  is  reflected  in  the 
achievements  of  these  young  people 
who  have  earned  their  present  status 
through  hard  woik  and  determination. 

While  I  recognise  that  we  must  ad- 
dress our  deficit  crisis,  we  must  do  so 
in  a  sensible  and  fair  way.  The  Presi- 
dent's 1988  budget  has  a  projected  def- 
icit of  $180  billion,  cuts  spending  for 
many  needed  domestic  programs,  and 
substantially  increases  defense  ex- 
penditures. I  believe  this  is  inappropri- 
ate. A  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  necessary  sacrifices  is  in  order. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  believe 
that  we  must  oppose  the  President's 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  Job  Corps. 
Again  this  year,  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  excessive.  Economic  opportu- 
nity, which  this  program  helps  to  pro- 
vide, is  essential  if  we  ara  to  preserve 
the  American  dream  of  a  better  life 
for  tomorrow's  generations.  These 
goals  can  only  be  attained  if  we  contin- 
ue our  commitment  to  programs  such 
as  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  September,  in  a 
message  to  Job  Corps  officials  at  their 
20th  anniversary  celebration.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  stated- 
Tour  vital  program  hai  provided  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  deprived  youtlu  with  basic 
educational  and  vocational  tralnlnc  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  future  in  the  workplace. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  American  spirit 
of  helping  others  reach  their  full  potential, 
a  spirit  that  has  sustained  our  Nation  from 
its  very  founding. 

I  agree  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  not  so  very 
long  ago  and  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  continue  supporting  this 
worthwhile  investment  in  our  Nation's 
human  resources. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HtJBBARo],  who  I  know  is  proud  to 
have  the  largest  Job  Corps  Center  in 
America  in  his  district. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  grave  concern 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
before  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  about  the  Jobs 
Corps  Program.  Indeed,  it  is  distress- 
ing to  my  constituents  and  me  that 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
proposals  do  not  include  funding  for 
the  Jobs  Corps  Program. 

Created  in  1965,  the  Jobs  Corps 
plays  a  critical  role  in  our  society 
through  its  programs  to  train  our 
yoimg  people  without  a  high  school  di- 


pl<»na  the  skills  necessary  to  obtain 
Jobs  and  become  productive  members 
of  our  society. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  comprised  of  24  coun- 
ties. I  am  also  proud  to  represent  the 
country's  largest  Jobs  Corps  Center, 
the  Earle  C.  Clements  Jobs  Corps 
Center  located  in  Morganfield.  KY.  in 
Union  County. 

I  am  hearing  from  hundreds  of  my 
constituents  on  a  dally  basis  by  letters 
and  telephone  calls  who  are  strongly 
opposed  to  eliminating  Jobs  Corps 
funds.  especlaUy  those  which  are  fa- 
vorably used  by  the  Earle  C.  Clements 
Jobs  Corps  Center  at  Morganfield. 
KY. 

I  agree  with  my  constituents  that 
the  Center  must  be  saved  and  that  the 
Jobs  Corps  Program  must  not  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Literally  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  were  disadvantaged  and  were 
facing  life  with  few  future  advantages 
have  been  taught  Job  skfUs  at  the 
Earle  C.  Clements  Jobs  Corps  Center. 
This  Center  is  a  proven  success,  and 
through  its  efforts  and  hard  work, 
these  disadvantaged  youngsters  have 
been  taught  the  skills  that  have  en- 
abled them  to  Join  the  country's  work 
force  as  taxpasring  citizens  with  a 
future,  thereby  removing  themselves 
from  the  possibility  of  having  to  be 
supported  by  other  taxpayers. 

The  closing  of  the  Earle  C.  Clements 
Jobs  Corps  Center— the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country— will  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  economy  in  this 
area  of  western  Kentuclcy.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  area  economy  is  not  exact- 
ly on  sound  footing,  and  the  closing  of 
this  Center  would  be  harmful  to  the 
residents  of  Union,  Henderson,  Web- 
ster, and  Crittenden  Counties  in  west- 
em  Kentucky. 

My  constituents  and  I  realize  that 
budget  reductions  are  in  order  and 
that  the  Federal  deficit  must  be  re- 
duced. We  are.  however,  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  total  elimination  of  a  pro- 
gram that  has  proven  that  it  is  not  a 
pork  barrel  project.  Indeed,  with  the 
successes  of  those  trained  at  the  Earle 
C.  Clements  Jobs  Corps  Center,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  its  director 
Gerald  Oettle,  I  add  my  strong  sup- 
port of  efforts  to  defeat  the  elimina- 
tion of  Jobs  Corps  Program  funds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
plan  to  stop  the  funds  by  which  so 
many  thousands  of  western  Kentuck- 
ians  and  countless  other  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans who  have  dropped  out  of  high 
school  are  trained  the  vocational  and 
persoiud  skills  necessary  to  get  and 
keep  Jobs,  thereby  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  country.  Please  help  save 
the  Earle  C.  Clements  Jobs  Corps 
Center  and  other  Job  Corps  Centers. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentu^y. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  j^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Vmro]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  [^Teaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  weU  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  BCabthoe] 
for  requesting  this  special  order  so 
that  we  could  discuss  this  particular 
topic. 

It  indeed  is  a  tragedy  that  today  we 
are  here  debating  the  merits  and  the 
sense  of  this,  trying  to  defend  it  for  its 
very  existence.  This  program  is  over  20 
yean  old.  with  100-some  centers.  It 
has  had  a  tremendous  success.  More 
Importantly,  the  establishment  of  this 
program  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  thousands  of 
people  across  this  country,  and  you 
cannot  turn  a  program  like  the  Job 
Corps  off  and  on  like  you  can  a  faucet. 
If  we  were  to  close  all  of  the  higher 
education  institutions  for  IndlvldtuUs 
in  this  country,  there  would  be  an 
outcry  that  would  never  stop,  and 
indeed  there  should  be  such  an  outcry. 
But  in  essence  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  by  closing  107  Centers.  We  are 
closing  out  the  opportunities  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  s^ults 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  a 
chance  in  our  society.  These  people 
are  disadvantaged,  they  need  special 
help  to  enter  the  world  of  work,  to  be 
able  to  equip  them  with  the  skills  that 
are  necessary  in  today's  society.  More 
than  ever  before,  the  opportunities 
and  the  avenues  for  entry  into  the 
world  of  woi^  are  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  our  area  we  did  establish  a  Job 
Corps  Center,  the  Hubert  Humphrey 
Job  Corps  Center,  of  course  named 
after  the  late  great  Senator  and  Vice 
President  from  our  State.  That  Center 
trains  up  to  450  people  a  year.  A  lot  of 
people  have  pointed  out.  and  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  points  out,  the 
cost  of  training  these  individuals. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  significant  cost,  it 
should  be  pointed  out.  But  if  you 
think  it  is  costly  to  do  that,  try  igno- 
rance: try  what  the  expenses  are  of 
keeping  these  people  dependent  rather 
than  mitUng  them  independent;  try 
the  cost  of  incarceration;  try  the  type 
of  social  tragedies  that  occur  when  we 
do  not  have  an  economic  opportunity 
and  a  stake  in  our  society  today  which 
the  Job  Corps  extends  to  these  thou- 
sands of  young  people. 

So  I  think  the  costs  have  to  be 
looked  at.  but  they  also  have  to  be 
weighed  in  light  of  what  the  alterna- 
tive would  be  in  the  absence  of  these. 
As  I  say.  these  107  centers  cannot  be 
turned  off  and  on  like  a  water  faucet. 
We  have  to  make  good  decisions  today, 
we  have  to  Invest  in  people,  and  that  is 
what  the  Job  Corps  Program  repre- 


salts  and  presents  to  us  as  a  challenge 
in  this  Congress  and  as  a  challenge  in 
terms  of  our  national  priorities.  So  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  Pat  Wil- 
liams and  to  Join  Congressman  BCarti- 
mtz  in  support  of  this  program. 

I  rise  today  to  express  my  concern 
about  the  future  of  the  Federal  Job 
Corps  Program.  This  program  has  put 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disadvan- 
taged youth  to  work  in  over  20  years 
of  operation.  The  program  is  targeted 
toward  our  youth  who  have  difficulty 
obtaining  and  retaining  Jobs. 

Specifically  the  Job  Corps  targets  re- 
medial skills  and  training  for  low- 
income  youth  from  disadvantaged 
families.  This  program  is  administered 
in  over  100  centers  across  the  country 
serving  over  40,000  of  our  Nation's 
youth. 

However,  if  the  administration 
achieves  its  goal,  the  program  will  be 
scrapped.  The  President  is  requesting 
no  funding  for  the  Federal  Job  Corps 
operation  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

In  St.  Paul.  MN,  we  have  a  job  corps 
facility  of  whose  contribution  we  are 
proud,  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Job 
Corps.  luuned  for  the  late  and  distin- 
guished UJS.  Senator  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  Miimesota.  This  facility  en- 
rolls 250  students  at  any  given  time, 
and  miproxlmately  450  students 
throughout  the  year.  These  are  stu- 
dents who  are  not  likely  to  find  jobs 
on  their  own.  They  are  from  low- 
income  families,  and  often  have  had 
little  or  no  previous  job  experience. 

At  the  Job  Cori)s  Center,  students 
receive  not  only  vocational  training, 
but  gain  valuable  social  experience  as 
welL  The  24-hour  program  concen- 
trates a  good  deal  of  time  on  helping 
the  students  develop  social  and  inter- 
personal skills  which  individiuils  likely 
have  not  had  any  other  opportunity  to 
develop.  The  Job  Corps  trains  these 
young  people  not  only  for  the  Job 
market,  but  also  for  adult  life  in  socie- 
ty. 

As  an  example  of  what  occurs  at  the 
Job  Corps,  let  me  take  a  moment  to 
tell  you  about  a  student  involved  in 
the  St.  Paul  facility.  When  the  young 
man  enrolled,  he  was  poorly  dressed, 
basically  antisocial,  and  often  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  students.  Howev- 
er, within  a  3-month  period,  he  had 
begtm  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
progress.  He  was  dressing  well,  he  wss 
active  in  school  fimctlons.  and  he  was 
doing  well  learning  welding  skills.  By 
the  conclusion  of  the  program,  this 
man  was  placed  in  a  Job  with  a  firm  in 
St.  Paul,  and  is  considered  an  excel- 
lent employee.  Without  the  federally 
funded  Job  Corps  Program,  this  young 
man  would  not  have  found  a  job, 
would  not  be  a  contributing  member 
of  our  community. 

"There  are  many  other  success  stories 
coming  out  of  Job  Corps  facilities 
across  the  Nation.  This  program  not 
only  provides  training  and  access  to 


Jobs  for  our  lower  Income  youth,  but  it 
also  instills  a  sense  of  confidence  and 
worth  in  these  individuals  and  intro- 
duces them  f liully  and  successfully  to 
the  world  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  that  in  the 
long-run,  we  are  simply  making  a  wise 
Investment  of  tax  dollars.  Although 
the  Job  Corps  Program  is  a  costly  pro- 
gram, it  is  a  good  Investment  in  our 
yoimg  people,  and  our  youth  is  oiu* 
coimtry's  future.  Once  these  young 
adults  are  trained,  they  are  absorbed 
into  private  Industry,  and  become  pro- 
ductive citizens.  For  many  of  these 
young  people  Job  Corps  is  a  flirting 
chance  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
receive. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Just 
like  to  say  that  it  is  foolish  to  disman- 
tle a  successful  Job  training  program 
such  as  Job  Corps  and  rely  solely  on 
private  Industry  and  local  government 
to  provide  training.  Neither  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  take  care  of 
such  specialized  Job  training  needs. 
Special  credit  is  due  Iiir.  Mabtihxz  and 
Mr.  Williams  for  their  support  and 
their  dedication  to  this  very  worthy 
program  and  the  form  that  they  are 
providing  today  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  Job  Corp  Program  in 
the  past  and  its  potential  for  future 
help  and  hope  for  yotmg  adults. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Coifmtsl, 
following  which  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokxs]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Weavkr].      

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
so  critical  that  we  confront  this  issue 
of  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  is  the  one  program  that  can 
help  save  yoimgsters  who  may  be  un- 
employed and  lured  into  street  crime 
or  other  kinds  of  conduct  that  would 
destroy  their  careers  and  create  far 
larger  costs. 

In  Detroit.  I  followed  the  Jobs  Corps 
Program,  and  I  know  that  it  works 
there.  I  have  looked  around  the  coun- 
try at  this  creative  unison  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  the  public  sector,  in 
which  we  have  training  programs  run 
by  Job  Corps  bidders  like  ITT.  RCA, 
Singer,  and  Teledyne.  and  I  know  that 
this  is  the  way  that  we  have  to  go. 

Every  time  we  reduce  onployment 
by  1  percent,  $20  billlcm  are  saved,  and 
we  have  a  serious  problem  in  bladt 
America,  where  16  percent  of  the 
adults  and  half  the  youngsters  are  still 
unemployed. 

So  I  Join  proudly  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  preceded  me  in  the 
well,  who  imderstand  that  America 
cannot  even  b^i^  to  have  any  real  slg- 
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nlflcance  for  thoae  whose  mly  chance 
of  opportunity  of  redeeming  them- 
aelves,  of  getting  on  the  right  path,  is 
offered  by  this  very  important  and 
wonderful  program  that  has  come 
along.  I  am  sure  the  House  is  going  to 
continue  it. 

The  Job  Corps  is  one  title  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  a  statistical- 
ly proven  effective  program  in  redress- 
ing the  now  chnmlc  levels  of  high  un- 
employment in  this  country  in  its  at- 
tendent  social  and  economic  ills.  Con- 
gress recognised  the  need  for  a  resi- 
dential program  that  would  take  the 
most  severely  disadvantaged  youth 
from  their  disruptive  and  culturally 
deprived  badcgrounds  and  emerse 
them  in  a  setting  of  comprehensible 
and  intensive  educational,  employ- 
ment, and  support  services. 

The  program  is  rigorous,  discipli- 
nary, and  well  administered.  We  get 
education.  Job  training,  increased  reve- 
nues, less  crime,  and  better  social  co- 
hesion, all  where  it  is  most  needed: 
among  our  youth.  Cutting  this  pro- 
gram would  be  foolish  from  both  a 
himuui  and  economic  perspective.  Its 
elimination  would  reflect  a  blindness 
to  history  and  human  realities. 

Mr.  STOKB8.  Mr.  ftieaker.  one  of 
the  most  shocking  and.  indeed,  alarm- 
ing facets  of  President  Reagan's  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  is  the  proposed  ter- 
mination of  the  Job  Corps  Program. 
In  my  opinion,  this  proposal  is  not 
only  ill  considered,  but  also  it  is  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Lsst  year,  the  Job  Corps  celebrated 
its  20-year  anniversary  of  service  in 
the  education  and  training  of  disad- 
vantaged youth.  The  typical  Job  Corps 
youth  is  not  only  economically  disad- 
vantaged, minority,  and  a  school  drop- 
out, but  also  reads  at  only  the  sixth 
grade  level  and  has  never  been  em- 
ployed full  time.  The  Job  Corps  takes 
these  youth,  gives  them  employment 
skills  and  hope,  and  turns  them  into 
productive  members  of  society.  For 
these  reasons  and  more,  the  Job  Corps 
Program  has  enjoyed  20  years  of 
strong  bipartisan  support. 

Regrettshly.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  slander  and  be- 
little the  remarkable  record  of  the  Job 
Corps  Program.  But,  the  facts  show 
that  the  Job  Conw  stands  nearly  alone 
as  an  exemplary  model  for  Federal 
employment  and  training  programs.  In 
fiscal  year  1984.  three-fourths  of  Job 
Corps  termlnees  were  employed  or 
pursuing  further  education.  Moreover, 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  program 
has  been  well  documented  over  the 
years.  Most  recently,  Brookings  Insti- 
tute economist  Oary  Burtless  has  con- 
cluded that  the  Job  Corps'  benefits,  in 
terms  of  higher  wages  for  youth  and 
overall  lowered  crime,  are  worth  the 
expense  of  the  program.  These  find- 
ings mirror  the  conclusions  of  the  1982 
evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  Program, 
conducted  by  Mathematica  Policy  Re- 


search, Inc..  an  independent,  well-re- 
spected research  organisation.  Mathe- 
matica concluded  that  the  benefits  of 
the  Job  Corps  Program  exceed  its 
costs  by  45  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  nearly  one  out  of 
every  two  minority  youth  unemployed 
in  our  Nation  today,  we  cannot  afford 
to  turn  our  backs  on  a  program  which 
provides  the  only  bright  ray  of  hope 
for  thousands  of  young  people.  In  my 
own  city  of  Cleveland,  OH,  the  Cleve- 
land Job  Corps  Center  receives  about 
$5  million  each  year  to  provide  valua- 
ble clerical,  bricklaying,  tllesetting. 
and  masonry  skills  to  more  than  850 
young  people  annually.  The  Cleveland 
Job  Corps  Center  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully for  20  years  and  is  an  irre- 
placeable resource  in  the  Cleveland 
community. 

The  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
young  men  and  women  in  our  Nation 
deserve  an  opportunity  to  reach  their 
full  potential.  The  Job  Corps  Program 
is  a  good  investment  in  their  future 
and  a  good  investment  for  the  Nation. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  sustain  the 
Job  Corps  Program  for  another  20 
years  of  service  by  rejecting  any  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  support  for  the  107  Job 
Corps  centers. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  whose  distin- 
guished work  in  this  area  is  well 
known.  We  in  Oregon  thank  him.  We 
in  Oregon  are  very  proud  of  the  Job 
Corps  centers  in  our  SUte.  They  have 
done  a  magnificent  Job.  We  want  to 
keep  them.  We  are  outraged  at  an  ad- 
ministration that  would  want  to  end 
such  a  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oregon  Job  Corps 
works  and  works  well. 

This  administration  would  like  to 
eliminate  the  Job  Corps  entirely  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  If  this  program  is 
eliminated,  my  State  of  Oregon,  al- 
ready suffering  under  the  weight  of 
one  of  the  highest  imemployment 
rates  in  the  Nation,  will  suffer  even 
more.  With  unemployment  at  close  to 
20  percent  in  southern  Oregon,  the 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  in 
my  district  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
find  any  kind  of  employment  without 
the  Oregon  Job  Corps.  The  Wolf 
Creek  Job  Corps  Center  in  my  district 
serves  231  economically  disadvantaged 
youth.  Seventy-five  percent  of  those 
who  enroll  In  the  Wolf  Creek  Center 
complete  programs  in  fields  ranging 
from  welding  to  forestry.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I've  seen  this  program  in  action  and  I 
luiow  it's  working. 

The  Oregon  Job  Corps  serves  2,600 
youth  each  year  with  a  budget  of  $9.8 
million.  Close  to  80  percent  of  our 
Oregon  students  succeed  at  finding 
Jobs  once  they  complete  the  program 
and  92.6  percent  either  secure  Jobs,  go 
on  for  further  schooling,  or  enter  the 
military  once  they've  completed  their 
training. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I've  received  a  flood  of 
letters  from  young  people  in  the 
Oregon  Job  Corps  who  want  this  Con- 
gress to  know  that  our  taxpayers  will 
be  getting  a  better  than  equal  return 
on  every  dollar  they  Invest  in  this  pro- 
gram. One  young  woman  who  is  work- 
ing as  a  preapprentice  glasier  in 
Oregon  had  this  to  say: 

By  the  time  I  set  my  journeyman's  card  in 
4  to  6  year*.  I  will  have  paid  back  In  taxes 
what  It  cost  the  taxpayers  to  put  me 
through  Job  Corps  training.  And  I  wiU  con- 
tinue payinc.  Our  government  Is  trying  to 
cut  the  Job  Corps  out  of  the  1986  budget.  If 
tt  Is  allowed  to  do  this,  people  like  me  will 
never  have  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  this  Congress  to 
preserve  America's  Job  Corps. 
•  Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  administration  lauded  the  Job 
Corps  and  professed  its  support.  This 
year,  it  seeks  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram. 

When  he  signed  the  Jobs  Training 
Partnership  Act  in  1982,  President 
Reagan  himself  said:  "Job  Corps  is  an 
example  of  individuals  becoming  tax- 
payers, not  tax  burdens." 

Just  6  months  ago,  in  testimony 
before  the  Government  Operations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power and  Housing,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Employment  and 
Training,  Prank  C.  Caslllas,  said: 

I  assure  you  that  (Job  Corps)  programs 
are  excellent  •  •  •  and  I  am  very  Impressed 
with  Job  Corp  •  •  •  overall.  These  are  youth 
that  I  am  convinced  will  succeed  only 
through  •  •  •  (a  Job  Corps)  program.  I 
would  say  (the  program  is)  super  excellent, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing I  can,  drawing  from  my  experience  In 
private  Industry,  to  Improve  It. 

That  is  what  the  administration  has 
said  about  the  program  they  now  seek 
to  wipe  out.  Here  is  what  private  con- 
tractors, like  Singer  and  Teledyne, 
who  administer  Job  Corps  (inters 
said:  "Job  Corps  takes  unemployable 
dropouts  and  prepares  them  for  the 
world  of  work  and  prepares  them  to 
become  employable  taxpaying  citizens. 
For  20  years.  Job  Corjis  has  been  a 
uniquely  successful  partnership  of 
business,  organized  labor,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  compare  the  Job 
Corps  Program  with  the  GI  bill,  which 
was  passed  shortly  after  World  War  II. 
The  GI  bill  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  wisest  bills  passed  and  supported 
by  Congress  in  this  century.  I  believe 
Job  Corps,  although  on  a  small  scale, 
can  be  included  in  this  category." 

Obviously,  the  private  contractors 
have  an  Interest  in  the  program;  they 
profit  from  its  continuance.  To  get  an 
objective  assessement— an  outside 
cost-benefit  analysis  of  Jobs  Corps— 
the  Department  of  Labor  conunis- 
sioned  an  independent  study  of  the 
Job  Corps  Program  by  Mathematica 
Policy  Research.  Inc.  of  Princeton,  NJ. 
Their  study  was  methodologically  ex- 
acting and  meticulous,  and  it  was  ex- 


pensive.  Its  cost  was  over  $2  mflllcm. 
Mathematica  found  that  the  Job 
Corps  improves  employabillty  and  Job 
skills,  lowers  the  incidence  of  violent 
crime,  and  significantly  lessens  the  de- 
pendoicy  of  its  graduates  on  sodal 
welfare  programs.  Based  on  their  find- 
ings. Mathematica  concluded  that 
each  dollar  the  Government  spends  on 
Jobs  Corps  is  paid  back  in  these  terms 
in  a  little  over  3  years. 

Toung  men  and  women  enrolled  in 
the  program  receive  basic  education, 
but  they  also  receive  lessons  in  respon- 
sible parenthood,  positive  social  and 
Job  reqwnslblllties.  and  proper  work 
attitudes  and  ethics.  Is  the  program  a 
success?  In  1983.  Job  Corps  placed  50 
percent  of  all  enrollees  in  Jobs  and  an 
additional  25  percent  went  on  to  fur- 
ther educational  opportunities  or  the 
military.  In  its  20  year  history,  almost 
2  million  youths  have  been  trained  by 
this  program  and  have  become  reqwn- 
slble.  employable,  and  productive 
members  of  society. 

Due  to  the  defldt,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  cut  domestic  spending.  But  to 
wipe  out  this  program  completely,  in 
view  of  the  success  it  has  achieved,  to 
give  up  all  we  have  learned  through 
Job  Corps  about  training  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  would  be  a  tragedy, 
indeed.* 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram. Although  small,  the  Job  Corps 
Program  has  succeeded  in  educating 
some  of  the  most  disadvantaged  young 
people  in  our  country  and  helping 
them  to  become  productive  members 
of  our  society. 

The  Job  Corps  Program  accepts  un- 
employed youth,  often  with  little  or 
no  Job  skills,  and  houses  and  feeds 
them  while  training  them  to  enter  the 
Job  market.  The  idea  is  to  remove 
these  youth  from  often  very  negative 
environments  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  leam  a  skill,  enter  the  work  force 
and  begin  anew.  The  program  supplies 
the  remedial  education  necessary  for 
these  young  people  to  successfully 
participate  in  the  work  force.  In  Atlan- 
ta, we  are  especially  proud  of  an  inno- 
vative program  which  provides  day 
care  for  single  mothers  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  administration's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  would 
eliminate  the  Job  Corps  Program, 
claiming  that  it  is  too  expensive  and 
that  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Program  [JTPA]  can  handle  the  needs 
of  Job  Corps  members  more  cost  effi- 
ciently. This  is  not  only  inaccurate,  it 
misses  the  very  point  of  the  Job  Corps 
Program  and  the  reasons  it  has  been 
so  successful.  Thoiigh  the  corps  is 
somewhat  more  costly  than  JTPA.  it 
provides  coimseling.  remedical  educa- 
tion.  and  room  and  board  which  JTPA 
does  not.  Moreover,  the  program  is  de- 
signed for  and  reaches  an  entirely  dlf- 


ferent  group  of  people  than  does 
JTPA.  For  example.  100  percent  of 
Job  Corps  participants  are  young 
people  compared  with  only  39  peromt 
of  JTPA  participants;  78  percent  are 
school  dropouts  versus  10  percent  of 
JTPA  participants;  and  73  percent  are 
minorities  versus  46  percent  of  JTPA 
participants.  In  sum.  60  percent  of  all 
Job  Corp  participants  are  young  un- 
employed minority  dropouts  compared 
with  only  7  percent  of  JTPA  partici- 
pants which  fit  this  composite  catego- 
ry. Many  also  have  criminal  records. 
These  are  among  the  most  disadvan- 
taged members  of  our  community  in 
finding  Jobs,  as  is  reflected  in  the 
chronically  high  unemployment  figure 
for  minority  youth. 

Most  importantly.  Job  Corps  gradu- 
ates have  taken  charge  of  their  lives. 
Compared  with  a  control  group  with 
similar  ba^ground  statistics.  Job 
Corps  graduates  are  far  more  likely  to 
continue  their  education,  hold  down  a 
Job.  Join  the  military,  and  contribute 
in  other  positive  wajrs  to  their  commu- 
nities. The  corps  has  registered  many 
tremendous  success  stories  because  it 
gives  these  young  people  a  chance  to 
beidn  again. 

Moreover,  it's  a  good  investment  for 
the  country.  Studies  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  for  every  $1  invested  in 
the  Job  Corps.  $1.45  is  returned  to  the 
national  economy  in  increased  reve- 
nue. This  does  not  even  begin  to  ac- 
count for  the  gains  in  self-esteem  and 
pride  made  by  Job  Corps  graduates. 
For  example,  the  Job  Corps  is  the  only 
Federal  Job  program  whose  graduates 
have  had  the  pride  to  form  an  alumni 
organization. 

Private  industry  has  been  especially 
supportive  of  the  program;  and  77  of 
the  107  Job  Corps  centers  throughout 
the  country  are  run  by  private  compa- 
nies tmder  a  competitive  bidding  proc- 
ess. Participants  include  RCA.  Singer, 
Teledyne,  and  ITT. 

The  program  has  always  enjoyed 
strong  bipartisan  support.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  works  and  one  we  cannot 
afford  to  abolish. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  to  the 
Rbcoro  the  following  data  on  the  At- 
lanta Job  Corps  Center 

The  Atlanta  Job  Corps  Center  was 
established  IS  years  ago,  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1969.  It  is  operated  very  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  by  the  Manage- 
ment and  Training  Corporation  of 
Ogden,  UT.  The  center  is  in  what  was 
formerly  the  Waluahaje  Apartment 
Building,  an  Atlanta  landmark  located 
near  the  heart  of  downtown  Atlanta. 

It  serves  515  youth  consisting  of  325 
resident  females,  155  nonresident  fe- 
males, and  35  nonresident  males.  All 
of  the  190  nonresident  students  are 
from  the  metropolitan  area  of  Atlanta. 
Throughout  the  years,  the  Atlanta 
(xnter  has  been  very  sucxressful  in 
serving  thousands  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployed young  people  through  the  pro- 


vision of  academic  vocational,  and 
social  skills  training  that  assists  them 
in  beocMuIng  productive,  employable 
citizens  of  our  community.  Vocational 
courses  are  offered  In  clerical,  nursing 
assistance,  culinary  arts,  child  develop- 
ment, building  maintenance,  cosmetol- 
ogy, and  a  variety  of  advanced  voca- 
tional Gaining  opportunities  through 
local  technical  schools.  The  center's 
academic  programs  have  assisted  its 
students  to  achieve  average  gains  in 
reading  and  math  of  1.8  and  1.9  years 
in  1  year  of  training. 

The  Atlanta  center  is  unique  in  that 
it  also  provides  child  care  services  for 
65  children,  ages  6  months  to  6  years. 
These  are  the  children  of  the  nonresi- 
dent female  solo  parents,  who  would 
not  be  able  to  participate  In  any  train- 
ing without  tUs  much  needed  service. 
Additional  coimseling  sappart  and  par- 
enting skills  training  is  provided  the 
young  motiiers  to  help  them  to  better 
oope  with  the  frustration  and  respon- 
sibilities of  parenting.  This  program 
truly  aids  in  breaking  the  vicious  cycle 
of  welfare  dependency. 

In  addition  to  learning  academic  and 
vocational  skills.  Job  Corps  youth  are 
taught  social  responsibilities  throu^ 
participation  in  volunteer  community 
service  projects.  As- a  result,  the  center 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  At- 
lanta community,  fully  suiHwrted  and 
respected  by  its  residents. 

The  success  of  this  valuable  program 
can  be  witnessed  by  the  thousands  of 
young  people  who  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed throughout  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
State  of  Georgia,  and  the  Southeast- 
em  United  States.* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  I^>eak- 
er.  ever  since  he  assumed  offi<x  in 
1981.  President  Reagan  has  been 
trying— and  sometimes  succeeding- to 
reshape,  dismantie.  or  eliminate  em- 
ployment and  training  programs.  It 
comes  as  no  surprise,  therefore,  that 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  calls  for  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps  Program.  In 
fact,  we  can  now  consider  the  adminis- 
tration's previous  proposals  for  drastic 
funding  cuts  as  the  harbingers  of 
today's  attempt  to  destroy  this  very  ef- 
fective and  essential  program. 

I  said  it  (»me  as  no  surprise  that  the 
administration  wants  to  abolish  the 
Job  Corps  Program.  What  is  some- 
what surprldng.  however,  is  the  seem- 
ingly hypocritical  regard  for  the  pro- 
gram by  some  administration  officials. 
In  previous  budget  testim<my  before 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Donovan,  while 
supporting  the  administration's  pro- 
posed 50  percent  funding  cut.  called 
the  Job  Corps  "a  success."  and  "one  of 
our  better  programs."  About  4  weeks 
ago.  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Ford  B. 
Ford  praised  the  Job  Corps  as  an  ex- 
cellent program.  I  don't  understand 
this  doublespeak,  and  I  suspect  that 
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aome  mdmJnlstration  officials  are  Just 
as  perplexed  and  also  uncomfortable 
about  the  positions  they  have  been 
forced  to  take.  ^  _^     _*, 

How  do  you  Justify  the  destruction 
of  an  exemplary  procram  that  has 
proven  its  value  over  the  years?  For 
budgetary  reasons?  I  think  not.  If  that 
were  the  case,  the  Job  Corps  would  be 
far  down  a  very  extensive  list  of  pro- 
grams to  be  scrutinised  for  cost  sav- 
ings. 

As  some  of  my  committee  colleagues 
•re  aware.  Department  of  Labor  offi- 
cials are  now  recanting  previous  asser- 
tions and  saying  that  the  Job  Corps  is 
not  cosKffective.  They  are  dead 
wrong.  The  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
Job  Corps  Program  can  be  measured 
in  the  moat  compelling  terms.  The 
cost  to  train  and  assist  a  severely  dis- 
advantaged youth  is  between  $14,000 
and  $15,000.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  cost  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  to  Incarcerate  that  youth  if  all 
hope  has  gone  and  a  life  of  crime  is 
undertaken.  As  Secretary  Donovan 
stated  so  well  at  our  past  budget  hear- 
ings: 

Even  tbousb  H  i>  the  mort  expensive  pro- 
gnun  we  have  •  •  •  It  is  money  weU  spent 
overalL 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Job  Corps 
residential  program  is  designed  to  take 
"last-chance"  youth  out  of  their 
desparate  and  crushing  environment 
and  give  them  training,  coimseling. 
and  a  sense  of  self.  Job  Corps  is  about 
attempting  to  erect  a  permanent  bar- 
rier to  criminal  activity.  Job  Corps  is 
about  helping  the  most  disadvantaged 
youth  to  become  productive  and  con- 
tributing member  of  society.  To  pro- 
pose elimination  of  such  a  vital  nation- 
al program  is  to  ignore  aU  the  accom- 
plishments of  past  years:  and  to  disre- 
gard the  needs  of  certain  disadvan- 
taged youth  as  well  as  the  broader 
Impact  on  society  as  a  whole.  The  ad- 
ministration is  wrong.  Its  proposal  is 
indefensible.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
urging  a  complete  rejection  of  this  in- 
sensitive and  illogical  proposal.* 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  In  support  of 
one  of  the  few  programs  that  has  ever 
succeeded  in  realistic  measure  In  deal- 
ing with  the  Nation's  hardest-to- 
employ  youths. 

The  Job  Corps  takes  youths  out  of 
ghettos  and  depressed  rural  areas  and 
moves  them  to  camps  for  Job  training 
and  conservation  worl^  This  makes 
the  program  expensive.  But  It  also  ac- 
counts for  the  program's  notable  suc- 
cess in  increasing  employment,  mili- 
tary enlistment,  and  continued  educa- 
tion, and  reducing  criminality  and  wel- 
fare dependency  among  those  who 
stick  it  out.  In  fact.  Job  Corps,  in  the 
long  run,  produces  benefits  for  society 
of  greater  value  than  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

The  administration  counters  that 
other  programs,  such  as  the  Block 
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Training  Program  and  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  can  more  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  train  youths  for 
Jobs.  However.  Job  Corps  is  the  only 
program  directed  solely  at  Job  training 
for  youths.  As  with  many  other  ad- 
ministration proposals  in  this  year's 
budget,  those  that  would  suffer  most 
with  the  elimination  of  the  Job  Corps 
would  be  minorities  and  the  under- 
privileged. ^       ^,^ 

On  behalf  of  the  docens  of  constitu- 
ents who  have  written  to  me  pleading 
that  their  opportunities  not  be  denied 
by  the  cancellation  of  such  an  effec- 
tive program.  I  offer  my  full  support 
for  the  Job  Corps,  not  because  it  is 
makework,  but  simply  because  it  does 
work.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  President  Reagan  sub- 
mitted his  fiscal  year  1986  Budget  to 
Congress  on  February  4,  he  proposed 
that  the  Job  Corps  be  eliminated.  This 
proposal  merely  continues  the  admin- 
istration's philosophy  of  opposition  to 
Job  training  programs.  This  time  the 
administration  asserts  that  the  Job 
Corps  is  expensive,  ineffective,  and  du- 
plicative. But  let's  look  at  the  facts. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  98.809  youth  par- 
ticipated in  the  Job  Corps  at  a  cost  of 
$6,244  per  parUcipant.  SUtisUcally.  4 
out  of  10  new  enrollees  in  the  Job 
Corps  have  prior  arrest  records.  Costs 
to  incarcerate  an  individual  range 
from  $22,000  to  $30,000  per  year. 
Clearly,  the  money  spent  on  a  corps- 
member  for  remedial  education,  voca- 
tional training,  room  and  board,  trans- 
portation, clothing,  medical  care, 
counseling,  and  recreational  programs 
has  an  excellent  return  on  Investment. 
The  Job  Corps  has  been  a  recognized 
success  and  has  traditionally  earned 
broad  bipartisan  support,  in  part,  be- 
cause the  Job  Corps  benefits  are  great- 
er than  its  costs.  Measured  In  1977  dol- 
lars, the  Job  Corps  produces  benefits 
for  society  of  approximately  $7,300  per 
participant  as  against  about  $5,000  in 
costs,  or  about  45  percent  more  than 
the  costs.  And  these  gains  continue 
throughout  a  corpsmember's  lifetime. 

This  administration  contends  that 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
t  JTPA]  should  have  sole  responsibility 
for  Job  training.  But  while  the  Job 
Corps  is  one  title  of  JTPA.  JTPA  is  de- 
signed to  serve  a  substantially  differ- 
ent population.  In  the  past.  Congress 
has  recognized  the  need  for  a  residen- 
tial program  that  would  take  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  youth  from 
their  disruptive  and  culturally  de- 
prived baclcgrounds  and  immerse  them 
In  a  setting  of  comprehensive  and  in- 
tensive educational,  employment,  and 
support  services.  The  Job  Corps  com- 
plepients.  not  competes  with  the 
JTPA. 

The  Job  Corps  has  the  most  direct 
and  extensive  participation  by  private 
business  of  any  training  program  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Job  Corps. 


in  fact,  has  epitomised  the  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  sector  for  over  two  dec- 
ades: 70  of  107  Job  Corps  centers  are 
operated  by  private  companies  under 
competitive  bids.  However,  vocational 
training  at  centers,  leading  to  careers 
In  the  construction  and  transportation 
industries,  has  long  been  qxmsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  and  national  labor  unions. 

The  Inland  Empire  Job  Corps 
center,  located  in  my  district,  makes 
important  contributions  to  our  com- 
munity. The  majority  of  corpsmem- 
bers  find  employment,  continue  their 
education,  or  Join  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  Job  Corps  is  not  an  end  unto 
itself,  but  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  administration  fails  to  see  its 
importance.  To  i>araphrase  Oscar 
Wilde.  "This  administration  knows  the 
price  of  everything,  and  the  value  of 
nothing."  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  helping  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  Job  Corps.  Let  us  not 
renege  on  our  obligations  to  our  disad- 
vantaged youth  when  we  make  our 
fiscal  decisions  later  this  year.* 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  lend  my  voice 
to  those  of  my  coUeagues  who  have  in- 
dicated their  strong  support  for  the 
Job  Corps  Program.  The  Job  Corps 
has  provided  assistance  to  disadvan- 
taged youths  through  educational  and 
vocational  tndning  for  20  years.  Since 
its  inception  in  1965  the  program  has 
trained  almost  1  million  youths. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  1  of  107  Job 
Corps  training  centers  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Calllcoon.  NY,  locat- 
ed in  scenic  Sullivan  County.  The 
Delaware  Valley  Job  Corps  Center  has 
served  the  youth  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  since 
1979.  The  Job  Corps  Center  at  Calll- 
coon has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  community,  serving  as  one  of  the 
areas  principal  employers.  I  believe  it 
is  the  unique  cooperation  between 
business,  labor,  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment that  has  made  this  program 
such  a  success.  Accordingly.  I  would 
like  to  indicate  my  strong  resolve  to 
mnintjitn  the  Job  Corps  continued  via- 
bility.* 

*  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  my  colleague  for  calling  this 
very  important  special  order,  and  to 
once  again  ask  that  we  tiun  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Reagan  administration's 
attack  on  the  Job  Corps. 

The  Job  Corps  has  provided  an  in- 
valuable service  for  disadvantaged 
youth  who  would  otherwise  not  have  a 
chance  to  learn  a  skill.  The  youth  who 
enter  the  Corps  are  the  poorest  of  our 
citizens.  Most  never  graduate  from 
high  school,  and  nearly  one-third  have 
arrest  records.  We  can  see  from  these 
figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  payoff 
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for  making  productive  dtisens  out  of 
these  young  people  is  very  high. 

President  RMgan's  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  does  not  serve  those 
at  the  bottwn.  In  addition,  the  price 
tag  for  the  JTPA  is.  as  the  administra- 
tion has  loudly  proclaimed,  less  than 
the  Job  Corps.  He  touts  this  as  incen- 
tive enough  to  enact  the  JTPA. 

I  must  ask  my  colleagues,  however, 
how  we  can  place  a  dollar  amount  on 
training  poor  youngsters  and  prepar- 
ing them  to  cope  with  society.  The 
payoff  for  making  these  youngsters  is 
indeed  worth  the  dollar  amount.  If  not 
for  the  Job  Corps,  we  would  be  faced 
with  many  young  people  who  have  no 
hope,  are  poor,  and  who  would  never 
escape  from  the  vicious  cycle  of  xwver- 
ty.  Our  Nation  owes  all  of  its  citizens  a 
chance. 

For  these  reasons.  I  ask  that  we  give 
our  full  support  to  the  Job  Corps.  It  is 
a  program  worthy  of  our  praise.* 
*  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  House  about  the  proposed 
demise  of  the  Job  Corps.  This  is  an 
issue  that  is  important  to  me  and  im- 
portant to  a  great  number  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

In  the  weeks  since  the  admlztistra- 
tion  made  known  its  intention  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  Job  Corps,  my  of- 
fices in  Washington  and  in  Sacramen- 
to, have  been  contacted  by  hundreds 
of  concerned  individuals.  I  have  heard 
from  Sacramento  businesses  who  sup- 
port the  Job  Corps  with  employment 
and  services.  I  have  heard  from  tax- 
payers who  feel  that  the  Job  Corps  is 
one  Government  program  that  uses 
tax  dollars  wisely.  I  have  heard  from 
community  leaders  who  believe  that 
the  Job  Corps  provides  a  much-needed 
service  to  our  area.  And  I  have  heard 
from  former  and  present  corpsmem- 
bers  who  tell  in  vivid,  glowing  terms 
their  personal  success  stories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
the  story  of  one  youngster.  He  wrote 
to  me  saying  that  before  the  Job 
Corps  he  was  unable  to  find  work  and 
was  receiving  imemplojrment.  A 
woman  at  the  unemployment  office 
told  him  about  the  Job  Corps  and  he 
thought  he  would  give  it  a  chance.  At 
the  Job  Corps  he  learned  plastering. 
With  the  help  of  his  instructor  he  de- 
veloped his  sldlls  and  was  able  to  find 
a  Job  as  an  apprentice.  Now,  3  years 
later,  this  yoimg  man  has  married, 
bought  a  home,  and  is  a  Joiumeyman 
plasterer. 

This  story  is  not  unique  for  the  Sac- 
ramento Job  Corps.  The  Sacramento 
Job  Corps  is  run  by  a  dedicated,  com- 
passionate man  by  the  name  of  Roy 
Adams.  Roy  plans,  organizes,  directs, 
and  controls  a  re^dentlal  center  where 
more  than  300  underprivileged  yoimg- 
sters  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  community  of  Sac- 
ramento cannot  afford  to  lose  such  a 


precious  asset.  Our  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  turn  its  bade  on  these  young 
people.* 

*  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  would  thank  my  fellow  col- 
leagues. Mr.  WniJAMS  and  Mr.  Masn- 
HB  for  sp(»soring  this  special  order 
on  the  Job  Corps.  I  share  their  con- 
cern on  the  direction  we  are  taking  on 
this  matter  and  how  the  administra- 
tion views  this  prdgram. 

The  Job  Coriis  provides  basic  sidlls 
training  to  low-income  youths  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21.  The  Job  Corps 
Program  was  created  in  1982  as  part  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  The 
program  is  administered  by  107  cen- 
ters around  the  country,  and  serves 
approximately  40.000  youths.  At  the 
present  time.  35  percent  of  the  partid- 
pants  in  the  Job  Corps  Program  are 
recorded  as  being  placed  in  Jobs. 

The  administration  is  proposing  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget,  request- 
ing no  funds  for  this  program.  The  ad- 
ministration maintains  that  Job  Corps 
training  costs  are  extremely  high 
without  placing  a  substantial  number 
of  youth  in  J<H)s.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration believes  that  too  much 
money  is  earmai^ed  for  youth  train- 
ing under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act. 

However,  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  state  that  data  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram will  not  be  completed  for  an- 
other year,  therefore  it  may  be  quite 
premature  to  eliminate  this  program 
without  first  reviewing  the  final  data. 

Youth  which  are  now  receiving 
training  from  the  Job  Corps  will  have 
to  rely  on  State  and  local  training  pro- 
grams for  future  assistance.  While 
many  of  the  existing  State  and  local 
programs  do  receive  some  Federal  sup- 
port, there  is  a  great  deal  more  compe- 
tition for  acceptance  into  these  pro- 
grams and  would  likely  exclude  many 
disadvantaged  youth  from  receiving 
some  valuable  training  assistance. 

The  original  goal  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  was  to  train  or  re- 
train eligible  individuals  for  private 
sector  employment.  Eligible  individ- 
uals are  primarily  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals,  particularly  dis- 
advantaged youth.  It  is  my  concern 
that  if  we  eliminate  the  Job  Corps  as 
the  administration  has  proposed,  that 
we  would  be  eliminating  an  important 
aspect  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  provisions.  As  you  may  Imow, 
I  represent  the  17th  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio,  which  has  been 
plagued  by  very  high  unemployment 
in  recent  years.  Although  all  classes  of 
the  work  force  have  been  affected,  the 
young  people  of  my  district  have  been 
unusually  hard  hit.  I  believe  the  Job 
Corps  Program  can  be.  and  is  serving  a 
useful  purpose  in  many  areas  of  our 
Nation.  I  strongly  support  continued 
funding  for  this  program  so  that  our 


youth,  which  need  the  skills  and  train- 
ing to  gain  a  Job,  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  improve  themselves  and  their 
country.* 

*  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  truly  an  honor  for  me  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
express  our  strong  support  for  the  Job 
Corps  Program. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  this  program 
has  helped  disadvantaged  youth  learn 
the  skills  they  need  to  make  a  start  in 
life  and  break  the  cyde  of  poverty.  It 
has  not  been  an  easy  task.  There  were 
growing  pains  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program,  to  be  sure,  but  Job  Corps  has 
now  reached  a  high  point  in  its  history 
with  an  established  track  record  for 
which  it  can  take  great  pride. 

But  the  real  success  story  of  this 
program  is  found  in  the  enrollees. 
Through  Job  Corps,  they  are  able  to 
learn  basic  Job  sidlls  and  often  get  the 
base  they  need  for  further  education 
and  training.  Although  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  intensive,  residential 
nature  of  Job  Corps  makes  the  pro- 
gram too  costly,  graduates  of  the  pro- 
gram repay  in  taxes  at  least  145  per- 
cent of  the  initial  Job  Corps  invest- 
ment. 

lix.  Speaker,  the  currait  dropout 
rate  is  far  too  hi«Ai  for  a  nation  like 
ours,  and  we  must  address  this  situa- 
tion on  many  fronts.  Ninety  percent  of 
all  Job  Corps  enrollees  are  high  school 
dropouts.  The  80.000  enrollees  served 
by  Job  Corps  each  year  represent  Just 
a  small  number  of  the  more  than  1 
million  youth  who  drop  out  of  school, 
making  this  a  particularly  lna|q>ropri- 
ate  time  to  eliminate  this  program,  as 
the  administration  has  proposed  in  its 
1986  budget. 

The  Job  Corps  Center  in  New  Jer- 
sey's Sixth  Congresdonal  District  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest,  with  an 
Impressive  completion  rate  of  over  97 
percent  and  ranks  sixth  nationwide. 
Its  contractor.  Instructors,  and  stu- 
dents deserve  to  take  great  pride  in 
this  achievement.  I  know  that  with 
our  steadfast  support,  this  center,  and 
the  Job  Corps  Program  as  a  whole,  can 
continue  to  reach  those  young  people 
who  need  and  deserve  a  second 
chance.* 

*  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  the  spedaX  order  in 
support  of  the  Job  Corps  Program.  I 
congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league Matthkw  MAsmiB,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportimity,  for  arranging  tUs  special 
order.  Contrary  to  the  assertions  of 
the  Reagan  administration  in  its 
budget  proposal  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  Job  Corps  Program,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  an  ef fident,  economic, 
and  socially  valuable  instrument  for 
emplojnnent  training  and  rehabillta- 
tloiL  Indeed,  the  program  has  involved 
a  cost  of  only  $6,244  per  participant 
during  the  course  of  an  entire  year. 
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Thli  per  partldiwnt  expenditure  has 
provided  particdpwaU  with  remedial 
education,  vocatkmal  trainlnc  and  aa- 
lodated  servloee.  The  $6,244  expendi- 
ture per  participant  contraits  favor- 
ably with  a  $23,000  and  up  coat  per 
year  to  incarcerate  an  individual  in  a 
correctional  instituti<m.  It  Is  quite 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  Job  Corps 
Procram  has  lightened  the  burden  for 
taxpayers.  .^ 

Additionally,  the  Job  Corps  Program 
has  achieved  a  high  rate  of  success. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  participants 
have  achieved  the  highest  skill  level  in 
their  area  of  training,  and  a  majority 
of  the  corpsmembers  have  attained  an 
intermediate  skill  level,  a  level  which 
enables  them  to  gain  productive  em- 
ployment. The  Job  Corps  Program 
graduates  people  with  marketable 
4k»iii  and  equips  them  to  assume  pro- 
ductive roles  in  our  communities.  By 
any  measure,  social  or  economic  this 
program  is  worth  saving. 

The  administration's  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  Job  Corps  is  shortsight- 
ed, pennywise  and  dollar  foolish.  We 
in  Congress  need  to  protect,  enhance, 
and  expand  our  employment  training 
programs,  particularly  those  which 
have  proven  to  be  as  effective  as  has 
the  Job  Corps  Program.* 

•  Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
the  Job  Corps.  While  the  recent  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  provided  renewed 
opportunity  for  those  with  solid  edu- 
cations and  Job  skills,  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  statistics  which  reflect  the  fact 
that  these  opportunities  are  passing 
by  many  of  our  young  people.  The 
question  Is.  what  do  we  do  about  those 
of  our  young  people,  who.  because  of 
circumstances  early  in  their  lives,  face 
lifelong  obstacles  to  productive  em- 
ployment. 

For  20  years,  the  Job  Corps  has  been 
providing  an  effective  answer.  Nation- 
wide, the  sUtistics  are  impressive. 
Recent  daU  shows  that  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  all  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps 
enter  employment  or  further  educa- 
tion upon  completing  the  program. 
What  makes  these  numbers  so  Impres- 
sive is  the  type  of  young  person  served 
by  Job  Corps.  Ninety  percent  of  en- 
rollees are  high  school  dropouts  with 
an  average  educational  reading  level  of 
fifth  grade  or  less.  Many  come  from 
backgrounds  of  broken  homes  and  de- 
linquency. All  are  unemployed  and 
lack  the  job  skills  necessary  to  com- 
pete in  today's  Job  market. 

Those  of  us  who  have  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters In  our  districts  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  Inuwrtance  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  Orand  Ri4>ids  Job  Corps 
Center  is  a  residential  center  for  200 
men  and  200  women.  Enrollees  are  as- 
signed to  high  school  completion 
courses  or  G  JLD.  program.  They  also 
take  vocational  education  In  areas 
ranging  from  auto  mechanics  and  car- 
pentry to  nursing  assistance  and  secre- 


tarial training.  Whfle  living  at  the 
center,  they  receive  medical  and 
dental  services  and  learn  about  person- 
al health  and  hygiene.  Before  leaving 
the  center,  they  receive  assistance  in 
preparing  resumes  and  conducting  a 
Job  search. 

The  need  for  the  Job  Corps  is  cer- 
tainly no  leas  today  than  in  the  past 
If  the  opportunities  of  our  society  are 
to  be  available  to  aU  of  our  young 
people,  then  the  Job  Corps  is  an  essen- 
tial program  and  deserves  continued 
support.*  ^ 

•  Mr.  OOODUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier today  I  introduced  a  House  con- 
current resolution  reaffirming  con- 
gressional support  for  the  Job  Corps 
Program.  At  that  time  I  urged  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Job  Corps  Program  has  enjoyed 
over  20  years  of  bipartisan  support.  In 
return  our  Nation  has  benefited  both 
socially  and  economically  from  the 
positive  results  obtained  by  young 
people  who  may  have  otherwise  fallen 
through  the  cracks. 

Since  this  program  is  a  cost  effective 
and  successful  effort  with  extensive 
private  sector  Involvement,  it  deserves 
continued  bipartisan  support.  I  cannot 
Imagine  that  anyone  who  has  ever  vis- 
ited a  Job  Corps  Center  could  leave 
without  recognMng  the  overwhelming 
positive  resxilts  on  each  of  the  young 
men  and  women  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  reality  is  especially  true  if 
one  considers  that  the  program  deals, 
with  the  toughest  case  youth  and  pro- 
vides a  last  chance  alternative  to  a  life 
of  Joblessness,  welfare  dependency,  or 
criminality  .• 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  li«r.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues  for  arranging 
this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
Nation  about  the  success  of  the  Job 
Corps  Program,  now  threatened  with 
elimination  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Job  Corps  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful,  if  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  respected  Job  training  pro- 
gram for  youth  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Thanks  to  a  strong  bipartisan 
commitment  of  Congress,  and  the  sup- 
port of  many  administrations.  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  alike,  the  Job 
Corps  has  served  youth  and  communi- 
ties for  20  years.  By  offering  hand-on 
experience,  the  corps  prepares  disad- 
vantaged youth,  young  people  who 
might  otherwise  be  out  on  the  street, 
for  productive  employment,  and  en- 
ables communities  to  construct  and 
renovate  public  facilities  that  other- 
wise would  be  too  expensive. 

The  Job  Corps  is  close  to  my  heart. 
Having  seen  the  progress  being  made 
dally  at  the  Iroquois  Job  Corps  Center 
in  Median,  NY,  In  my  district,  I  have 
seen  the  success  of  the  program.  I 
have  seen  how  it  offers  young  men 
and  women,  from  the  poorest  commu- 
nities in  our  land,  dignity,  confidence, 
and  skills,  the  three  most  important 


Ingredients  for  finding  and  keeping 
gainful  employment.  I  have  seen  how 
these  youths  work  together  to  make 
life  better  in  my  community,  many 
miles  from  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  recognises 
the  seriousness  of  the  mounting  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits.  Expected  to 
remain  around  $200  billion  a  year,  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade,  the  deficits 
threaten  continued  economic  growth 
and  Jobs  in  every  sector,  from  agricul- 
ture to  the  steel  industry.  Our  top  pri- 
ority must  be  to  bring  the  deficits 
down,  quickly.  However,  we  must  have 
a  rational  and  fair  approach. 

I  cannot  accept  continued,  indis- 
criminate attacks  on  domestic  pro- 
grams that  have  proven  themselves 
beneficial,  over  and  over,  whUe  waste 
in  defense  programs  and  tax  expendi- 
tures goes  unchecked.  Reducing  the 
deficits  at  the  expense  of  successful 
programs  is  thoughUess  and  careless. 
The  people  of  our  Nation,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  people  who  depend  on 
the  Jobs  Corps,  deserve  better. 

The  Job  Corps  has  a  strong  record 
of  achievement  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  It  has  made  the  difference 
between  poverty  and  self-sufficiency 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people. 
It  has  made  the  difference  between 
hope  and  despair.  It  has  made  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Job  and  prison  for 
many.  It  has  made  the  difference  be- 
tween building  communities  and  de- 
stroying them. 

At  the  Iroquois  Job  Corps  Center, 
men  and  women  receive  an  education, 
and  are  trained  in  11  trades,  including 
masonry,  carpentry,  plumbing,  food 
preparation,  landscaping,  and  office 
skills.  Out  of  over  1,000  individuals 
who  have  been  enrolled  at  the  center, 
80  percent  have  completed  the  train- 
ing and  education  requirements.  Of 
these,  100  percent  have  been  placed  in 
productive  jobs.  That's  cost  effective- 
ness. That's  government  at  its  best. 
Sure  it  costs  money  to  prepare  these 
youth  for  life,  but  consider  the  detri- 
mental Impact  on  our  deficits  if  they 
were  left  to  become  dependent  on  wel- 
fare, rather  than  hard-working  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  Corps  is  a  cost- 
effective  program,  which  ultimately 
helps  us  to  improve  the  lives  of  those 
it  serves,  and  at  the  same  time,  hold 
down  the  deficit.  It  would  be  penny- 
wise  and  poimd-foollsh  to  eliminate 
the  Job  Corps.* 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  other  Members  who 
have  voiced  their  concern  about  the 
future  of  the  Job  Corps  Program.  TWs 
program  has  helped  nearly  2  mllUon 
disadvantaged  young  Americans  to 
become  productive  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

A  Job  Corps  Center  has  operated  In 
my  district  since  1981.  The  Tuskegee 
Institute  Job  Corps  Center  is  operated 


under  contract  with  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, a  historicaUy  black  ooUege.  and 
has  trained  and  motivated  more  than 
1,300  youngsters  to  turn  their  lives 
around.  Otir  Job  Corps  Center  Is  a 
vital  component  in  our  efforts  in  Ala- 
bama to  upgrade  our  labOT  force  and 
to  address  crises  in  youth  employment. 

Mr.  William  Oeas.  director  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  Job  Corps  Center 
informs  me  that  many  of  the  corps 
members  are  reinforced  and  motivated 
to  the  extent  that  they  pursue  higher 
education  after  Job  Corps— 15  former 
corpsmembers  have  stayed  in  the  area 
and  matriculated  at  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, 2  of  which  are  currently  seniors 
at  the  institute. 

Job  Corps  has  given  hope  to  so  many 
of  our  disadvantaged  youngsters  who 
have  lost  it.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Budget  Committee  in  its  de- 
liberations during  the  next  few  weeks 
will  be  cognizant  of  this  program,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  budgetary  con- 
straints which  our  Nation  currently 
faces,  and  we  are  hopeful  the  Job 
Corps  may  be  able  to  continue  its 
woi^« 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  California,  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Subcommittee.  Mr.  BCartlnez.  for 
this  opportunity  to  speak  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  Job  Corps  Program. 

I  also  applaud  the  chairman's  early 
and  strong  opposition  to  the  Reagan 
administration's  pn^xMed  abandon- 
ment of  Federal  support  for  Job 
Corps.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  his  legislation.  House 
Resolution  72.  which  reaffirms  the 
House's  commitment  to  the  Job  Corps 
Program. 

In  the  city  of  San  Jose  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Job  Corps  Center  has  been 
operating  for  13  years— since  1972. 
Since  that  time  the  center  has  grad- 
uated over  8.000  students.  Each  year's 
650  graduates  earn  over  $4  million  in 
wages  and  salaries  in  their  first  year 
on  the  Job,  and  pay  over  $800,000  in 
taxes  in  that  first  year  alone. 

If  the  administration  is  truly  inter- 
ested in  getting  a  good  investment  for 
its  dollar,  multiply  the  figures  from 
my  district  by  the  thousands  of  Job 
Corps  students  nationwide  and  you 
have  an  idea  of  the  loss  in  direct  reve- 
nue alone  caused  by  the  elimination  of 
Job  Corps. 

On  behalf  of  the  San  Jose  Job  Corps 
Center,  its  440  students,  and  its  more 
than  8,000  graduates,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  in  strong  support  of 
Federal  funding  for  Job  Corps.* 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  reality  of  the  retreat  from  equali- 
ty that  compels  me  to  speak  today  in 
support  of  retaining  the  Job  Corps 
Program.  It  is  tragic  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  destroy  it.  because  this 
program  Is  Intended  to  aid  the  poor, 
the  uneducated,  and  the  undereducat- 


ed.  the  minorities,  and  the  unskilled. 
These  are  people  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  in  their  pli«bt.  to 
help  them  survive  and  con^iete  in 
today's  coixu>lex  society. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
current  drug  problem  which  is  now  in- 
fecting urban  centers  throughout  the 
country.  In  my  district,  citizens  are 
crying  out  for  help  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  aid  us  in  ridding  our 
community  from  this  awful  sickness. 
The  best  assistance  for  drug  preven- 
tion is  educaticm.  Jobs,  and  a  sense  of 
hope  instilled  in  a  person.  The  Job 
Corps  Program  means  aU  of  these 
things  to  thousands  of  minority  youth 
throughout  the  country.  To  cut  out 
the  Job  Corps  Program  is  to  com- 
pound the  hopelessness  which  pushes 
so  many  of  our  youth  to  crime  and 
drugs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  contends  that  only  35  percent 
of  the  enrollees  in  the  program  are  ac- 
tually placed  in  Jobs.  However,  this 
figure  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  trainees  who  go  on  to 
further  their  education  at  colleges,  vo- 
catioiud  schools  and  other  on-the-job 
training  situations  or  go  into  the  mili- 
tary. Also,  the  OBCB  figure  disregards 
the  fact  that  a  thorough  follow-up  on 
dropouts  of  the  program  has  not  been 
made.  Further,  OMB  aUeges  that  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  per  each  Job 
Corp  participant  is  $15,000.  The  fact 
is,  that  in  fiscal  year  1984,  98,809 
youths  participated  in  the  program, 
which  actually  represents  a  cost  of 
$6,244  per  person.  This  disparity  in 
fact  is  alarming  and  necessitates  much 
closer  examination. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  risen  to  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  cuts  of  important  and 
vital  human-needs  programs.  On  nu- 
merous occasions  I  have  been  ap- 
proached by  my  constituents  who 
have  described  to  me,  quite  graphical- 
ly, the  effect  of  these  cuts  on  their 
lives.  In  this  instance,  however,  I  can 
foresee  the  problems  that  could  lie 
ahead  for  our  Nation  if  we  allow  the 
Job  Corps  Program  to  be  cut.  The  re- 
alities of  uriMm  life  demand  immediate 
and  urgent  attention  not  the  blatant 
disregard  of  this  administration. 
Those  affected  are  human  beings  with 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Such  cuts  will 
seal  their  doom.  These  proposed  cuts 
are  not  merely  numbers  on  a  ledger. 

This  year  one  Trident  submarine 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  a  whopping 
$1.5  billion:  last  year,  the  budget  for 
the  Job  Corps  Program  was  a  mere 
$616  million.  I  ask  you,  which  is  more 
important— the  future  of  98,809  people 
or  the  purchase  of  one  nuclear  subma- 
rine? 

Jobs  Corps  is  a  proven  and  success- 
ful program  which  decreases  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  increases  the  taxpayer 
roles.  Lets  continue  the  common  sense 
of  the  Jobs  Corps  Program.* 


*  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  the  Job  Corps  and  its 
contribution  to  our  young  people  and 
society.  Although  the  program  as  a 
whole  has  many  aocompUshments,  I 
want  to  meak  about  the  Gateway  Job 
Corps  Program  which  is  Just  outside 
my  district,  but  which  services  many 
young  people  from  my  district. 

The  Initial  recommendation  to  es- 
tablish the  Gateway  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram was  made  in  1978  and  the  pro- 
gram began  on  February  19,  1979. 
Gateway  is  a  conservation  omter  pro- 
gram as  oKMMed  to  a  contiact  center. 
The  students  learn  skills  which  are 
utilized  in  the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Gateway  recreational 
area  which  has  a  number  of  sites  in 
New  YoriE  and  New  Jersey. 

Over  half  of  the  students  who  arrive 
at  Gateway  have  not  completed  high 
schooL  In  order  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram a  young  person  must  complete 
the  GED,  and  earn  a  driver's  license  in 
addition  to  learning  the  sUU  area  to 
which  he  or  she  Is  assigned.  At  Gate- 
way, the  skills  include  cement  mason- 
ry, plastering,  briddaylng,  carpentiy, 
clerical  woric,  culinary  arts  and  paint- 
ing, caulking  and  cleaning  of  brick  or 
stone  walls.  Those  who  visit  the  pro- 
gram will  see  these  skills  put  to  use  in 
the  center  cafeteria,  offices,  and  build- 
ings. 

The  Gateway  Program  is  residential, 
with  100  places  for  yoimg  men  and  100 
places  for  young  women.  The  building 
trades  Journeymen  who  teach  the 
trades  are  affiliated  with  unions.  This 
relationship  has  led  to  the  high  place- 
ment rate  for  those  who  complete  the 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
placement  rate  at  Gateway  is  higher 
than  the  completer  rate.  Young  people 
are  lured  away  to  Jobs  before  they  can 
complete  the  GED  and  driving  license 
requirements.  In  those  cases,  they  are 
encouraged  to  continue  their  high 
school  study  in  evening  or  weekend 

Gateway,  an  appropriate  name  for 
this  doorway  to  opportunity,  has  made 
it  possible  for  young  men  and  women 
to  learn  together  and  later  woi^  to- 
gether in  the  trades  that  are  taught. 
This  has  made  is  possible  for  them  to 
become  productive  members  of  the 
community  who  can  earn  a  decent 
wage.  It  has  also  served  to  stop  the  de- 
terioration of  the  Gateway  recreation- 
al area  which  is  a  valuable  resource 
used  by  many  in  both  New  Yoric  and 
New  Jersey.  It  seems  foolhardy  to 
close  this  door  to  our  young  people.* 
*  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  BCr. 
Speaker,  this  administration  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram be  eliminated.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  a  State  that  has  benefited  a 
great  deal  from  this  Important  pro- 
gram. I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that 
the  Congress  oppose  such  an  unwise 
move. 
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In  MiMinippi  we  have  three  Job 
Corps  centers:  at  Crystal  Sprinss. 
BatesvUle.  and  OuUport.  I  visited  the 
center  In  Crystal  Sivings  recently  and 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  services 
and  help  being  extended  to  our  young 
people. 

Minlssippi  is  a  poor  State.  We  are 
struggling  to  Improve  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  level  of  education  of  all 
of  our  dtiaens.  We  are  trying  to  at- 
tract industry  to  expand  our  economic 
base.  The  Job  Corps  is  a  major  help  in 
these  pursuits.  It  has  allowed  many 
young  people  who  have  dnvped  out  of 
school  or  who  never  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  school  to  learn 
skills  necessary  for  today's  competitive 
Job  market.  To  cut  the  program  now 
would  immeasurably  harm  the 
progress  we  have  been  able  to  make. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  defi- 
cit, but  cutting  Job  Corps  does  not  fur- 
ther our  long-term  goals  of  a  balanced 
budget.  The  economy  as  a  whole  is 
better  served  and  the  level  of  Govern- 
ment revenues  is  increased  when  we 
provide  tndning  and  employment  for 
all  of  our  citizens.  An  unproductive  cit- 
isen  carries  a  much  higher  cost  to 
Government  than  what  we  are  ex- 
pending on  the  Job  Corps  Program. 

It  Is  also  pertinent  that  Job  Corps 
has  won  such  widespread  support 
throughout  the  State  of  BClsslssippL  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
students,  workers,  employers,  and 
elected  officials  all  urging  that  the  Job 
Corps  Program  be  continued.  I  think 
this  is  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

The  Job  Corps  Program  is  a  vital  In- 
vestment in  our  Nation's  future.  We 
cannot  afford  to  discontinue  it  now.* 
•  Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  opposition 
to  the  administration's  proposal  to 
eliminate  funcUng  for  the  Job  Corps. 

Since  its  inception  in  1965.  the  Job 
Corps  has  given  thousands  of  imder- 
educated.  unskilled,  and  disadvantaged 
youths  a  real  chance  to  break  out  of  a 
cycle  of  welfare  dependence  and  crime. 
Today.  Job  Corps  graduates  all  over 
this  country  are  worldng  hard  and  are 
contributtog  to  our  society.  Today, 
thousands  of  former  Job  Corps  partici- 
pants are  helping  our  economy  grow 
through  their  work  as  painters,  plas- 
terers, cement  masons,  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  operating  engineers, 
clerks,  cooks,  and  auto  mechanics. 

These  individuals  are  proud  mem- 
bers of  society  today  because  they 
were  given  a  chance  through  the  Job 
Corps  to  develop  their  skills  and  abili- 
ties. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  Job 
Corps  since  the  days  when  I  was  a 
social  worker  on  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more. This  program  has  continued  to 
provide  real  life  benefits  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  the  Individuals  who  have 
participated  in  it. 
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I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Job  Corps  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  to  join  me  in  that 
support* 


SHORTCHANGE  EDUCATION. 
TOU  SHORTCHANGE  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gatdos]  is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Prior  to  beginning 
my  special  order.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  Join  Mr.  Wuxums.  who 
had  taken  out  the  special  order  on  the 
Job  CorjM.  and  I  share  his  concern 
that  such  a  worthy  program  is  now 
under  sssault  and  may  be  lost. 

Addressing  the  subject  of  my  special 
order.  BCr.  Speaker,  outside  of  iU  eco- 
nomic policies,  which  have  wreaked 
havoc  on  heavy  industry  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  few  decisions  by  the  ad- 
ministration have  created  such  a  furor 
as  its  determination  to  take  the  finan- 
cial ax  to  the  Federal  Student  Loan 
Program. 

The  administraUon's  proposal  to 
deny  these  loans  to  all  students  from 
families  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
above  $32,500;  to  eliminate  grants, 
woi^-study  Jobs,  and  other  aid  for 
those  with  Incomes  above  $35,000:  and 
to  limit  to  $4,000  a  year  the  maximum 
Federal  help  any  student  can  draw,  is 
nothing  short  of  devastating  to 
middle-income  families. 

It  shatters  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
couples  who  have  scrimped,  exhausted 
their  savings,  remortgaged  their 
homes,  borrowed  on  their  life  insur- 
ance, and  gone  into  debt  up  to  their 
necks  to  give  their  children  a  chance 
at  college,  a  better  education,  a  better 
life. 

In  effect,  the  administration  has 
said  college  education  is  too  expensive 
for  it.  To  save  money,  it  would  cut 
educational  assistance  to  students 
from  the  middle-income  family,  leav- 
ing the  door  to  college  open  only  to 
the  very  rich,  who  could  afford  it  at 
any  price,  or  the  very  poor,  who  would 
qualify  under  the  barebones  budget 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

All  of  us  would  agree.  I  am  sure,  that 
education  at  any  level  is  an  expensive 
proposition.  Just  ask  anyone  attempt- 
ing to  put  one,  two,  or  three  children 
through  college.  They  will  tell  you  in 
no  uncertain  terms  Just  how  exi)ensive 
It  reaUy  is.  But.  they  will  also  tell  you 
that  one  of  the  few  things  more  ex- 
pensive than  an  education  in  today's 
world— and  likely  to  become  even  more 
so  in  tomorrow's— is  the  lack  of  one. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  chance  of  a  col- 
lege education  for  many  children  of 
middle-income  families  has  come 
imder  fire  both  from  within  the  aca- 
demic world  and  without  it. 


I  would  like  to  list  Just  a  few  of  the 
commenU  gleaned  from  newspaper 
editorials  In  my  SOth  Ccmgresskmal 
District,  letters  ttaok  oonstituenta,  and 
reactions  from  members  of  my  volun- 
tary home  phone  polL 

From  the  Dally  News  of  McKees- 
port: 

Another  result  of  these  curtailments  of 
student  sHlstanoe  would  be  to  effectively 
destroy  the  notloo  that  any  student  who  is 
qualified  can  attend  any  ooUege  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  inr'"^"g  the  most  prestigious  and  ex- 
pensive, retardleai  of  the  famliye  income. 

And.  f nun  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gar 

sette: 

Congress  should  reject  tbe  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration budget  proposals  that  would 
eviscerate  federal  support  for  student  aid. 

•  •  • 

Tbe  nation  bas  an  interest  in  guarantee- 
ing the  brightest  students  have  aooeai  to  the 
best  available  education  without  being  re- 
stricted by  family  Hnanoes.  *  *  * 

Tbe  government  should  recognise  the  In- 
terests of  American  society  are  served  by 
making  higher  education  widely  sooessible. 

From  the  Independent  Observer  of 
Scottdale: 

Most  families  of  ooUege  students  are  not 
rich.  Many  students  have  to  work  whOe  at- 


Education  in  America,  which  already  is 
under  fti«.  wlU  begin  a  steady  deterioration 
since  the  majority  of  college  students  come 
from  middle  class  families.  *  *  * 

And.  from  the  News  Citisen  of  Van- 
dergrift: 

Thranas  Jefferson  set  the  precedent  for 
American  higher  education  by  the  establish- 
ing of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  his 
writings  dealing  with  having  a  system  of 
public  universities  within  the  reach  of  every 
young  American  with  ability  *  *  * 

Federal  backing  helping  studenU  obtain 
the  cash  to  flnanoe  college  educations  was 
an  appropriate  outgrowth  of  his  planning. 
Having  students'  families  reduce  themselves 
to  poverty  levels  before  they  can  obtain 
help  for  education  Is  not. 

The  Valley  News  Dispatch  of  Taren- 
tum: 

The  leaden  of  this  country  long  have  real- 
ized—at least  until  now— that  an  investment 
in  college  students  is  a  down  payment  on  a 
better  America  *  *  * 

What  the  Reagan  Administration  is  doing 
Is  virtually  ensuring  that  private  colleges 
and  universities  remain  only  for  the 
wealthy.  •  •  • 

If  those  comments  are  not  graphic 
enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote 
from  letters  I  have  received  from  some 
of  my  constituents  on  this  issue: 

Prisdlla  Snyder  of  Clalrton  wrote: 

It  simply  doesnt  make  any  sense  to  cut 
loans  to  college  students.  They  are  invest- 
ments in  the  future. 

Listen  to  what  Virginia  Harrity  of 
Oakmont  Borough  has  to  say: 

As  a  parent  with  two  sons  enrolled  to  start 
college  this  fall.  I  do  not  feel  they  will  grad- 
uate without  the  aid  of  a  student  loan  snd 
the  idea  of  a  $4,000  ceiling  is  preposterous 
in  light  of  the  fsct  tuition  is  raised  every 
year. 


Jeanette  Sullivan  of  Bethel  Park,  a 
college  student  studying  to  be  an  occu- 
pational therapist' 

My  education  is  ezttemely  important  to 
me.  I  sm  learning  things  that  wHl  improve 
the  lives  of  many  people.  Unfortunately,  I 
wiU  not  be  able  to  finish  this  education 
without  student  loans  for  next  year.  *  *  * 

And.  from  Dorothy  Fantashl  of 
North  Braddo(^ 

I  will  have  three  children  In  ooUege  next 
September.  I  went  back  to  work  to  help 
send  them  to  private  high  school  and  col- 
lege. Between  my  husband's  and  my  earn- 
ings, we  come  over  tbe  magic  figure 
($13,500).  So  far,  we  have  been  able  to  send 
our  children  to  school  with  loans  they  re- 
ceive (which  they  will  repay)  and  our  sav- 
ings. Pleaae  vote  sgainst  this  cut  in  the 
budget.  This  is  one  expense  that  is  repaid 
and  brings  in  hlcher  taxes  when  the  gradu- 
ate gets  into  the  woik  force.  Our  youth  is 
the  country's  future. 

The  reaction  was  similar  from 
people  responding  to  my  home  phone 
poll,  a  survey  I  am  presently  conduct- 
ing to  determine  public  opinion  of  the 
administration's  budget  and  tax 
reform  proposals.  Frequently,  the  par- 
ticipants offer  opinions  on  other 
issues.  Here  are  some  comments  on 
the  student  loan  cut: 

Mrs.  Ralph  Spada  of  Baldwin  Bor- 
ough asked: 

"Where  will  our  country  go  without  the 
young  people  being  educated?"  Mrs.  %iada 
said  her  sons  could  not  have  gone  to  college 
without  student  loans  and  she  added  that 
"They  are  paying  back  the  borrowed 
money." 

Joseph  Cieply  of  Monessen  adds: 
They  are  making  it  more  difficult  for 
than  (students)  to  attend  college,  making 
the    good    Jobs    available    only    for    the 
wealthy.  Our  country  will  suffer. 

Mrs.  Owen  Chontos  of  North  Ver- 
sailles expresses  the  fears  of  many 
middle-income  families  when  she  said 
she  is  worried  about  putting  her  son 
through  college  next  year 

The  (families)  can't  afford  It  without  the 
loans. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Sabel  of  Munhall 
Borough  wants  to  know: 

What  kind  of  young  people  are  we  going 
to  have  if  we  can't  even  help  them  get  an 
education? 

And.  Mrs.  Regina  Graczyk.  also  of 
Munhall.  echoed: 

What  are  we  doing  to  our  young  people? 
They  won't  be  able  to  afford  college  and 
they're  unemployed.  This  Is  a  shame! 

A  shame,  indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  de- 
prive young,  intelligent  men  and 
women  a  chance  to  better  themselves 
and.  in  the  process,  our  country. 

The  administration  is  fond  of  sajring 
it  will  take  its  case  to  the  people  if 
Congress  balks  at  giving  it  all  it  wants. 
I  suggest  it  consider  sending  an  emis- 
sary among  middle-class  Americans  to 
see  how  they  feel  about  their  children 
losing  the  opportunity  for  a  college 
education. 

I  suggest  the  new  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, who  glibly  observed  recently 


that  college  students  would  have  to 
consider  a  "divestiture  of  certain 
sorts— stereo  divestiture,  automobile 
divestiture.  3  weeks  at  the  beach  dives- 
titure." 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  for  every 
college  student  of  mlddle-lncmne 
status  who  has  a  stereo,  a  car,  or  who 
flocks  to  Florida  on  a  spring  break, 
there  are  far  more  of  his  counterparts 
who  cannot  afford  such  luxuries. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  while 
some  students  frolic,  more  are  working 
to  help  pay  their  way  through  schooL 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  thou- 
sands hit  the  beaches  in  the  spring, 
millions  stay  home  because  they  don't 
have  the  money  for  a  frivolous  fling. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  save  the  administration  the  trouble 
of  going  to  the  people  on  this  matter.  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  people  to  go  to 
the  administration.  I  am  going  to  ask 
mickfle-inoome  parents  to  write  the 
White  House.  I  am  going  to  ask  elect- 
ed school  directors  of  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  20th  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania  to  voice  their  opinion 
on  the  student  loan  cuts. 

I  am  going  to  do  this  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  a  college  educa- 
tion and  this  Government's  past  com- 
mitment to  it.  I  was  able  to  attend  col- 
lege because  of  the  OI  bilL  I  would 
imagine  a  number  of  colleagues  took 
advantage  of  the  same  offer.  Govern- 
ment's investment  in  that  program 
has  been  r^>ald  10  times  over. 

I  am  adamant  in  my  belief  that  if  we 
shortchange  the  education  of  our 
country's  youth,  we  shortchange  their 
lives.  And.  if  we  shortchange  their 
lives,  we  shortchange  America  and  its 
future. 

HJL    1300,  THI  HICH-KISK  OCCVPAnOMAL  OIS- 

BASX  MonncATioir  amd  pskvehtioh  act  op 

IVSS:  OUK  WOBKXRS  DBSIBVB  MO  LESS 

Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing on  with  special  orders  today,  I 
want  to  talk  about  ISLR.  1309. 

In  the  course  of  our  daily  lives- 
through  the  air  we  breathe,  the  food 
we  eat,  the  water  we  drink— we  can 
expect  to  be  exgoeed  to  substances 
that  put  us  at  risk  of  disease. 

This  is  especially  true  for  many 
American  men  and  women  in  the  in- 
dustrial worliL  Every  day  we  leam 
more  about  the  toxic  and  hazardous 
substances  these  workers  handle  on  a 
daily  basis  in  the  course  of  their  Jobs. 

Recently,  it  became  known  that  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  has  identified  some 
250,000  workers  who,  because  of  the 
substances  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
may  face  a  high  risk  or  increased  risk 
of  <»ncer,  heart  disease,  and  lung  dis- 
ease. 

Additionally,  the  health,  safety,  and 
enviroimient  section  of  the  industrial 
union  department  of  the  AFL-CIO  has 
identified  other  substances  to  which 
expostu^  could  lead  to  high  or  in- 
creased risk  of  occupational  illnesses 
for  several  million  workers. 


Obviously,  there  are  many  other 
substances  used  in  workplaces  around 
the  country  about  irtiich  we  have  little 
idea  of  the  long-term  disease  potential 
for  those  who  manufacture  or  handle 
them. 

Even  beyond  the  idmtification  of 
the  substances  and  the  identification 
of  the  work  force  population  at  risk 
because  of  exposure  to  a  place,  activi- 
ty, process,  agent,  or  occupation  asso- 
ciated with  disease,  there  is  the  issue 
of  what  to  do  with  the  information 
gathered. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
NI08H  has  Identified  some  250.000 
workers  who  may  face  a  high  or  in- 
creased risk  of  certain  disease  because 
of  exposure  to  or  contact  with  some 
toxic  substances. 

The  question  is:  What  should 
NIOSH  do  with  that  information? 

Should  the  workers  be  notified  indi- 
vidually so  they  can  begin  a  process  of 
medical  observation  to  insure  that  if 
the  disease  arises  it  wUl  be  diagnosed 
early  enough  for  sucxessf ul  treatment? 

NIOSH  says  it  cannot  notify  the  in- 
dividuals involved.  It  fears  confusion 
and  chaos  if  Government  warnings 
were  to  be  sent  to  those  workers.  In- 
stead, it  intends  to  notify  the  conuM- 
nies  in  which  these  men  and  women 
worked  and  their  unions  alx>ut  the 
dangers  from  such  exposure. 

But  Mr.  S^ieaker,  I  believe  these 
woricers  should  be  notified  individual- 
ly. I  believe  NIOSH  and  other  agencies 
should  begin  a  serious  program  of  iso- 
lating and  identifying  not  only  the 
substances  to  which  exposure  in  the 
woiikplace  may  put  workers  at  a  high 
or  increased  risk  of  disease,  but  also 
identify  the  at  risk  population  and 
notify  those  workers  of  the  potential 
diseases. 

To  that  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  wedi 
I  introduced  the  High  Risk  Oociva- 
tional  Disease  Notification  and  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1985.  H.R.  1309. 

This  measure  would  allow  for  fur- 
ther research  efforts  to  identify  and 
define  woiicer  populations  at  risk  of 
(Xicupational  disease,  establish  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  notify  individual 
woriiers  within  those  populations  at 
risk,  authorize  and  direct  the  certifica- 
tion of  occupational  and  environmen- 
tal health  facilities,  and  establish  a  set 
of  worker  protections  against  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  identification 
and  notif  i(»ition  of  the  disease  risk. 

Just  to  be  sure  we  all  understand  the 
worker  populations  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  let  me  Just  define  some 
terms. 

A  population  at  risk  is  a  whole 
number  of  individuals  having  in 
common  exposure  to  a  place  or  activi- 
ty or  process  or  physical,  chemical,  or 
biological  agent  or  (xxupation  associ- 
ated with  disease,  among  whom  the 
risk  of  the  associated  disease  exceeds 
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that  of  a  comparable  population  with- 
out exposure.  ^  _.  ..  . 

A  population  at  IncreaMd  rlik  u  a 
population  at  rlak  within  which  the  as- 
aodated  diaeaae  occur*  at  a  rate  30- 
percent  greater  than  that  of  a  compa- 
rable population  without  exposure. 

And  a  population  at  high  risk  is  that 
population  at  risk  within  which  the  as- 
sodated  diaeaae  occurs  at  a  rate  100- 
percent  greater  than  that  of  a  compa- 
rable population  without  exposure. 

Thus,  under  the  terms  of  this  meas- 
ure, only  those  persons  at  increased  or 
high  risk  would  fall  into  the  notifica- 
tion program.  ^  _,  J 
About  2  weelLB  ago,  reports  surfaced 
ItnUng  a  high  rate  of  leukemia  deaths 
to  exposure  of  benaene  at  two  Shell 
Oil  Co.  refineries.  According  to  those 
reports,  at  least  30  employees  at  the 
two  refineries  died  of  leukemia  be- 
tween 1973  and  1982.  certainly  weU  In 
excess  of  sUtisUcal  probability. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  involved 
with  worker  health  and  safety  since  I 
flrst  came  to  Congress  In  1968. 1  was  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power. Compensation.  Health  and 
Safety  in  1970  when  this  Congress 
passed  the  act  creating  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Subcommittee  and  introduced 
the  legislation  that  culminated  in  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1977.  ^    ,, 

I  am  committed  to  the  concept  of  in- 
suring safe  and  healthy  worl^ilaces  for 
all  Americans. 

This  measure,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, is  a  logical  step  in  that  process. 
We  all  know  that  constant  exposiu«  to 
certain  elements  used  in  manufactur- 
ing and  production  processes  or  the 
bjrproducts  of  such  processes  can  per- 
manently cripple  or  kill  a  worker. 

Some,  such  as  methyl  isocyanate. 
kill  within  Instants,  as  we  learned  Just 
a  few  short  months  ago  when  a  leak  of 
that  toxic  substance  took  the  lives  of 
more  than  2.000  In  India. 

Other  substances  are  slower  acting, 
sometimes  taking  years  or  even  dec- 
ades before  resulting  In  a  debilitating 
or  deadly  occupational  disease. 

Tet,  there  Is  no  established  national 
program  to  Identify  or  monitor  em- 
ployees who  routinely  handle  such 
substances  nor  to  notify  and  counsel 
those  employees  who  may  be  affected 
by  prolonged  contact. 

America's  working  men  and  women 
have  a  right  to  know  the  substances 
with  which  they  are  working. 

They  have  a  right  to  know  that 
these  substances  may  cause  Irrepara- 
ble damage  to  them,  putting  them  at 
high  or  increased  risk. 

They  have  the  right  to  continuous 
observation  and  diagnosis  so  that  If 
the  disease  should  show  signs  of 
emerging,  treatment  can  begin  at  the 
early  rather  than  the  late  stages. 
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The  companies  that  use  these  sub- 
stances, too,  would  benefit.  They  could 
seek  to  use  comparable  materials  and 
substances  that,  perhaps,  would  be 
leas  likely  to  result  in  those  deadly  or 
debilitating  diseases. 

We  have  the  medical  technology  to 
identify  the  so-called  hot  spots  in  the 
woriq>lace.  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel  and  a  shortage  of  fa- 
cilities that  cotild  educate,  diagnose, 
and  treat  workers. 

HJl.  1309  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
Iniflfi**  a  program  to  improve  the  sur- 
veillance and  monitorlog  of  those 
workers  at  high  or  increased  risk,  de- 
velop a  national  education  program  to 
acquaint  workers  and  their  families  of 
measures  which  can  be  taken  if  they 
are  identified,  select  and  certify  facili- 
ties equipped  to  provide  diagnosis  and 
treatment  services. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  the  most  important  measure  in 
the  area  of  worker  safety  and  health 
since  the  adoption  of  the  08H  Act  and 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 

Act. 

This  is  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  and 
one  our  worldng  men  and  women  de- 
serve. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  would  Join  me  in  seeking  to 
improve  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
workers  by  cosponsoring  HH.  1309, 
the  High  Risk  Occupational  Disease 
Notification  and  Prevention  Act  of 
1985. 

HJl.  1309 
A  bill  to  eatsbllsh  s  system  for  Identifying, 
notifying,  and  preventing  Illness  and 
death  among  workers  who  are  at  Increased 
or  high  risk  of  occupaUonal  disease,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeruUe  and  Hotue  ol 
RepretentaHvet    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  ataembted. 
SBCnON  I.  SHORT  TTTLS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High  Risk 
Occupational  Disease  Notification  and  Pre- 
vention Act  of  198S". 

8BC  1.  nNDINGS  AND  PUKP08E. 

(a)  PuroiHos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  many  harmftil  substances  and  physical 
agents  are  in  wide  industrial  and  commer- 
cial use  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  a  significant  number  of  workers  suffer 
disability  or  death  or  both  from  occupation- 
al diseases  caused  by  hasardous  occupation- 
al exposures; 

(3)  diseases  caused  by  hazardous  occupa- 
tional exposures  constitute  a  substantial 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  and  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  public  welfare; 

(4)  there  is  a  period  of  time  between  exiw- 
sure  and  the  onset  of  disease  when  it  is 
often  possible  to  medlcaUy  intervene  in  the 
biological  process  of  disease  to  either  pre- 
vent or.  by  early  detection,  successfully 
treat  many  disease  conditions; 

(5)  a  significant  nimiber  of  Identifiable  oc- 
cupational populations  are  at  risk  of  devel- 
oping diseases  because  of  hazardous  occupa- 
tional exposures; 

(6)  by  means  of  established  epidemiologi- 
cal, clinical  and  laboratory  studies.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  define  and  Identify  very  specific 


worlcer  populations  at  risk  of  contracting  oc- 
cupational diseases; 

(7)  there  U  not  estabUshed  national  pro- 
gram for  identifying,  notifying,  oounaellng, 
and  medically  monitoring  worker  popula- 
tions at  risk  of  occupational  dlseasus; 

(8)  workers  have  a  basic  sod  fundamental 
right  to  know  they  have  been  exposed  to  an 
occupational  liasard  and  are  at  risk  of  con- 
tracting an  occupational  disease: 

(9)  rwif'  and  family  services  tt>at  rein- 
force health  promoting  behavior,  reduce  the 
rlak  of  dlaeaaes; 

(10)  there  Is  a  lack  of  adequately  trained 
medical  and  human  aervioe  professionals,  as 
weU  as  appropriately  staffed  and  equipped 
health  facilities  to  recognize  and  diagnose 
occupational  diseases; 

(11)  there  is  a  need  for  Increased  research 
to  identify  and  assist  worker  populations  at 
risk  of  occupatlooal  diseases: 

(13)  tluough  prevention  and  early  detec- 
Uon  of  occupational  disease  the  staggering 
cosU  of  medical  treatment  and  care  In  the 
United  States  can  be  substantially  reduced. 

(b>  PDsrosss.— It  is  the  purpose  of  tills 
Act- 

(1)  to  expand  Federal  research  efforts  to 
further  Identify  and  define  worker  popula- 
tion at  risk  of  occupational  diseases: 

<3)  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to 
notify  Individual  woriwrs  wltliin  popular 
Uons  at  risk  of  occupatlonaUy  induced  dis- 
ease that  they  are  at  rlak  because  of  a  liss- 
ardous  occupational  exposure,  and  to  coun- 
sel them  approi^lateir, 

(S)  to  auUiorlae  and  direct  the  certifica- 
tion of  occupational  and  envlnmmental 
health  facilities: 

(4)  to  establish  a  set  of  worker  protections 
agslnst  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  identi- 
fication and  notif  icaUon  of  occupaUonal  dis- 
ease risk. 

SEC  3.  SURVULLANCB  AND  RBSKASCH. 

(a)   RSSKASCH   OK   IimiOVKD   SUKVMOJJtMCS 

MKTHOi».-The  Secretary  shaU.  primarily 
through  the  occupational  and  environmen- 
tal health  centers  established  \uider  section 
6,  conduct  research  into  improving  the 
means  of  surveillance  of  employees  exposed 
to  occupational  health  hazards,  and  re- 
•earch  into  improved  means  of  medical 
monitoring  and  treatment  of  employees  ex- 
posed to  occupatlorua  hazards.  Such  re- 
search stiaU  Include  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following  areas— 

(1)  studying  the  etiology  and  development 
of  occupationally  related  diseases,  and  the 
development  of  disabilities  resulting  from 
such  diseases; 

(3)  developing  means  of  medical  surveil- 
lance of  employees  exposed  to  occupational 
health  hazards: 

(3)  examining  the  medical  treatment  of 
workers  exposed  to  occupational  health  haz- 
ards, and  means  of  medical  intervention  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  health  and 
functional  capacity  of  ediployees  disabled 
by  occupational  diseases; 

(4)  studying  and  developing  medical  treat- 
ment and  allied  social  services  of  employees 
exposed  to  occupational  health  hazards;  and 

(5)  developing  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  employees  and  their  families 
take  measures  which  ameliorate  the  effects 
of  those  diseases. 

(b)  RnsASCH  To  loBrnrr  PoruLATioira  at 
Risk.— (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  undertake, 
or  stiall  sponsor,  additional  epidemiological, 
clinical,  and  laboratory  research  to  identify 
and  define  additional  employee  populaUons 
at  risk  of  occupational  disease. 


(2)  Tliis  expanded  researdi  sliaU  be  ooo- 
ducted  or  spopsored.  or  botli.  by  the  InsU- 
tute. 

(S)  In  ivm/tiMHiin  lu  research  under  this 
sul)seetion.  the  Nstional  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  sliall  have 
aooeas  to  prior  and  current  employment,  oc- 
cups^Uonal,  and  healthnnelated  data  and  In- 
formatioa  maintained  by  agendes  of  Uie 
Federal  Ooverament.  

(c)  AuTBoamr  To  Ehflot  Kxpbkts  am 
Comuixams.- In  carrying  out  research 
under  tliis  section,  tlie  Secretary  is  autlior- 
laed  to  engage  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  as  tie  deems  necessary. 

sac  4.  BISK  ASSBSSmifT  aoABa 

(a)  BsTABUSHMBn.- There  Is  hereby  es- 
taUislied  the  Risk  Assessment  Board  which 
sttall  be  located  within  tlie  Institute.  Tlie 
Director  of  the  Institute  sliall  serve  as  the 
Cliairman  of  the  Board.  Tbe  Board  shall 
consist  of  four  members  In  addition  to  tbe 
Cliairmsn.  Membors  shall  lie  career  Public 
Health  Service  employees  designated  by  the 
Surgeon  Genoral  of  tlie  United  States  to 
serve  terms  of  five  years,  except  that  Initial- 
ly one  memt>er  shall  be  appointed  for  three 
yean,  two  members  for  four  years,  and  two 
ayaaben  tor  five  years.  Tlie  Board  shall  In- 
clude an  epidemiologist,  toxioologist.  Indus- 
trial hygienlst.  and  pliyslcian.  Tliere  shall 
be  a  fuU-ttme  Secretariat  provided  by  the 
Institute  to  the  Board. 

(b)  Fuvcnom  or  Boasd.— <1)  Tbe  Board 
sliall— 

(A)  review  current  medical  and  other  sci- 
entific studies  and  reports  concerning  the 
inddenee  of  diaeaae  associated  with  employ- 
ment; 

(B)  report  to  tbe  Secretary  on  the  state  of 
current  research  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
eases; and 

(C)  designate  from  this  review  employee 
populations  at  risk  of  disease  associated 
with  hasardous  occupatlooal  exposures. 

(2)  In  identifying  populations  at  risk  of  oc- 
cupational disease,  tlie  Board  sbaU  consider 
the  following  facttns  based  upon  the  liest 
available  scientific  evidence— 

(A)  studies  of  agents,  processes,  or  Jobs 
that  may  be  toxic  based  upon  epidemiologic 
and  clinical  observations  of  human  popula- 
tions, or  animal  and  labmatory  studies; 

(B)  studies  relating  to  estimates  of  in- 
creased risk  of  death  or  disease  In  specific 
sites,  systems  or  organs  of  the  body  in  ex- 
posed populations. 

(3)  If  the  Board  determines  that  a  class  or 
c^«Bory  of  employees  is  a  population  at  in- 
creased risk  of  occupational  disease.  It  shaU 
make  such  a  finding  and.  within  ten  days  of 
wiaMng  such  s  finding,  transmit  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  that  the  Individ- 
uals within  such  population  be  notified 
under  section  S  of  tills  Act. 

(4)  If  the  Board  determines  ttiat  a  class  or 
category  of  employees  is  a  population  at 
high  risk  of  occupational  disease.  It  shall 
make  such  a  finding  and.  within  ten  days  of 
making  such  a  finding,  transmit  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  tliat  the  individ- 
uals within  such  population  be  notified 
under  section  5  of  this  Act  and  be  eligible 
for  services  and  Information  under  section  5 
of  this  Act  aivropriate  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  risk. 

(c>  PaioaiTT  FOB  Rbvbw.— The  Board 
stiall  undertake  as  its  first  priorities  for 
review  those  employee  populations  exposed 
to  liasardous  occtvatlonal  exposures  for 
wliich  there  already  exists  a  permanent 
standard  under  section  8(bXS)  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act.  The  Board 
shall  transmit  to  ttie  Secretary  its  fliuUngs 


and  rpmmmrrMlatiflns  on  ttieae  employee 
populations  witliln  one  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

SBC  I.  IHPtOYCE  NOrmCATION  AND  OOmOIL. 
INC. 

(a)  NoTincATioii  or  PoruLAXioii  at 
Risk.— Upon  a  determlnatlcm  by  ttie  Secre- 
tary that  a  given  dass  or  categny  of  em- 
ployee Is  a  population  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al disease,  tlie  Secretary  shall  notify  each 
individual  within  the  such  population  of  the 
risk. 

(b)  Coamns  or  Notificatioii.— The  Sec- 
retary's notification  stiall  Include: 

(1)  The  nature  and  degree  of  risk  (high  or 
Increased)  and  ttie  reasons  therefor. 

(3)  An  indentiflcatk»  of  ttie  twaardous  oc- 
cupational exposure  Including  the  name. 
coouMSition.  and  properties  of  kncnni  (^lem- 
loal  agents. 

(3)  The  disease  or  diseases  associated  with 
the  tiazardous  occupational  exposure. 

(4)  any  known  latency  periods  from  the 
time  of  exposure  to  time  of  the  clinical  man- 
ifestation of  ttie  disease. 

(5)  Tlie  sise.  nature,  and  composition  of 
the  population  at  risk. 

(0)  Counseling  Information  appropriate  to 
the  level  of  risk  Including,  but  not  limited 
to- 

(A)  the  advisability  of  Initiating  a  personal 
medical  monitoring  program; 

(B)  the  most  appropriate  type  of  medical 
monitoring  for  the  disease  associated  with 
the  risk; 

(C)  tbe  name  and  address  of  ttie  nearest 
occupational  and  environmental  health 
center  certified  under  ttils  Act;  and 

(D)  tbe  teleplione  number  of  the  "hot 
line"  establistied  under  sulisection  (c)  of  ttiis 
section. 

(c>  TKLXPHOine  iBroanATiOH.— The  Secre- 
tary stiall  establish  a  telephone  "hot  line" 
for  the  personal  ptiysiclans  of  employees  no- 
tified under  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  medical  and  scientific 
Information  concerning  ttie  nature  of  the 
risk  and  Ita  associated  disease. 

(d)  DusBcniATioii  or  InrosMAnoR.- The 
Secretary  stiall  prepare  and  distribute  other 
medical  and  health  promotion  material  and 
information  on  any  risk  subject  to  notifica- 
tion under  tills  section  and  its  associated 
disease  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(e)  Access  to  Imfokmatioh.— In  carrying 
out  tils  notification  retmonsibilities  under 
tills  section,  tbe  Secretary  stiaU  tiave  access 
to  information  and  data  contained  In  the 
records  of  any  Federal  agency  solely  for  tbe 
purpose  of  obtaining  names,  addresses  and 
work  tilstories  of  employees  subject  to  noti- 
fication under  ttils  section. 

SEC     S.    OCCUPATIONAL    AND     ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTERS. 

(a)  SsLscnoif  or  Existwc  Facilxtib.— (1) 
The  Secretary  stiall  select  from  educational 
resource  centers  of  the  Institute  and  similar 
centers  of  the  National  Institute  for  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Sciences  for  the  purpose 
of  esti^listilng  and  certifying  occupational 
and  environmental  health  centers  within 
each  facility.  At  a  Uter  date,  the  Secretary 
stiall  select  for  such  purpose  from  existing 
health  care  facilities  an  appropriate  number 
to  obtain  even  regional  distribution 
tiiroughout  the  Untied  States  of  such  cen- 
ters. 

(3)  Such  centers  stiall  be  selected  on  tbe 
basis  of  their  ability  and  experience  In  the 
recognition,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  and 
researctu  of  occupational  diseases  in  an  ettil- 
cal  manner  and  stisll  be  certified  as  such 
under  criteria  developed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Cafasility  or  CTxiriaRS.— The  centers 
sliall  lie  capable  of  providing  research  re- 


souroea.  diagnosis,  treatment,  medical  mooi- 
toring.  and  family  services  for  employees 
notified  under  section  3  of  ttie  Act  wtio  are 
at  lilgb  risk  of  occupsttonal  disease. 

(c)  Crubua  ros  MinnTORnHi.- Ttie  Secre- 
tary sliall  develop  critola  governing  the 
most  appropriate  type  of  medical  monitor- 
ing. 

(d)  Cost  op  TRanmic  Am  EanxmssT.- 
The  Secretary  stiall  lie  respoosOde  for  devel- 
<Vlng  a  program  for  training  of  e¥i8t.lng  per- 
sonnel and  procuring  spedalised  equipment 
required  under  ttie  cntiflcation  criteria  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  sulisectkm  (a). 

8BC 1.  EMPU>YRB  MSCXUIINAnON. 

(a)  DiscantniATKNi  Paoiuai int.— No  em- 
ployer, tnsuranoe  carrier,  or  any  other 
person  stiall  diadiarge  or  in  any  manner  dis- 
criminate against  any  employee  on  ttie  basis 
that  ttie  employee  lias  been  notified  tiy  ttie 
Secretary  ttiat  tie  is  at  risk  of  any  occupa- 
tional dtseaae. 

(b)  BxmpiT  RxDDcnoii  PaoHmnii.- If, 
baaed  upon  sound  medical  advice  or  medical 
monitoring  (or  liotb)  initiated  under  section 
4  of  tills  Act.  it  is  determined  tliat  an  em- 
ployee should  be  transferred  to  a  less  tiaz- 
ardous  or  non-expoaed  Job.  the  employee 
stiall  retain  the  same  rates  of  pay.  benefits, 
and  seniority  as  in  the  former  Job. 

(c)  DiscKuairATioH  n  MosnTosniG  Am 
TRBATimT  PROHmrsD.- No  tiealth  csre  fi- 
nancing system  shall  in  any  way  discrimi- 
nate against  an  onployee  who  tias  tieen  no- 
tified by  tbe  Secretary  under  section  S  of 
tliis  Act  in  the  payment  of  the  costs  assod- 
ated  with  a  medical  monitoring  program,  or 
any  sutiaequent  treatment,  inrliiding  treat- 
ment required  by  a  medical  monitoring  ex- 
amination or  the  onaet  of  disfssf 

(d)  Rkvikw  op  Discbtwtwatioii  Com- 
PLAHtTS.— (1)  Any  employee  wtio  tielleves  he 
or  she  has  lieen  discriminated  against  by 
any  employer,  insurance  carrier,  or  health 
care  nnm^ng  system  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  ttiis  section,  may. 
within  tliree  months  after  such  vioiaUon 
occurs,  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  review 
of  such  alleged  violation.  A  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication stiall  be  sent  to  the  person  or  insti- 
tution alleged  to  have  committed  the  viola- 
tion, who  sliall  be  the  remondent.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  application,  the  Secretary 
stiall  investigate  the  allegations,  wtilch  stiall 
indude  an  <9portunity  for  public  hearings 
before  an  adminbitrative  law  Judge  at  tbe 
request  of  any  party  to  present  information 
relating  to  the  alleged  violatioiL 

(3)  The  administrative  law  Judge  stiall 
notify  the  parties  in  writing  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing  stiall  lie 
subject  to  section  554  of  titie  S.  United 
States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of 
such  investigation,  the  Secretary  stiall  make 
findings  of  fact.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  was  no  sudi  violatkm,  the  Secretary 
stiall  issue  an  order  denying  the  application. 

(e)  RsDisTAxnmiT.- Any  emidoyee  irtio  Is 
discriminated  against  In  violation  of  ttiis 
section  shall  be  restored  to  his  or  tier  em- 
ployment and  sliall  be  compensated  f  or— 

(1)  any  lost  wages  (induding  fringe  liene- 
fits  and  seniority): 

(2)  costs  associated  with  liis  or  her  medi- 
cal monitoring:  and 

(3)  costs  associated  with  bringing  the  alle- 
gation  of  violation. 

(f )  Civn.  Pewalties.— Any  person  or  insti- 
tution ttiat  discriminates  agdnst  an  employ- 
ee in  violation  of  this  section  sliall  be  liable 
for  a  dvll  penalty  of  not  less  ttian  $1,000  or 
more  ttian  )10.000  for  each  violation  as  may 
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be  detennined  by  the  SecreUry.  Any  mich 
penalty  may  be  reoovered  in  a  cItU  action 
brought  by  the  Secretary  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  dlitrlct  court 
SIC  a  BuroKKMBirr  Airraourr. 

(a)  IwjuiiCTiia  RHjir.— WhenevCT  it  thaU 
appear  to  the  Secretary  that  any  person  or 
institution  is  engaged  or  is  about  to  be  en- 
gaged in  an  act  or  practice  constituting  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tl<»i  promulgated  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary may  bring  an  action  in  the  proper 
United  States  district  court  to  enjoin  such 
acta  or  practtcea.  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
an  injunction  or  permanent  or  temporary 
restraining  order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond. 

(b)  QuALincATioii  or  Hkalth  Cau  n- 
NAMCiiro  Ststim.— Each  health  care  financ- 
ing system  shaU  proylde  appropriate  testing, 
evaluation,  and  medical  monitoring  services 
to  employees  as  requlnd  under  this  Act 

(c)  Allocatioii  or  Costs  to  Hbalth  Cakb 
PiHAiKsira  Ststhl— The  cost  of  testing, 
evaluation,  and  medical  monitoring  required 
by  an  employee  as  a  result  of  a  hasardous 
occupational  exposure  and  subsequent  noti- 
fication by  the  Secretary  that  such  an  em- 
ployee Is  In  a  population  at  risk,  as  deter- 
mined under  this  Act  shaU  be  included  as  a 
covered  item  In  any  health  care  financing 
system  available  to  such  employee  through 
his  employment  or  as  an  individual  purchas- 
er of  health  Insurance. 

(d)  SusaooATioii.— Any  treatment  provid- 
ed by  a  health  care  financing  system  to  an 
employee  for  a  subsequoit  disease  that  was 
subject  to  a  notification  under  section  4  of 
this  Act.  may  constitute  an  insurance  subro- 
gation claim  against  a  workers'  compensa- 
tion program  or  insurance  carrier. 

(e>  EmcT  OH  Wokkbui'  CommATioii 
Claims.— The  notification  of  an  employee 
that  the  employee  is  in  a  population  at  high 
risk  or  a  population  at  Increased  risk  and 
the  subsequent  medical  evaluation  and  mon- 
itoring shall  not  constitute  a  workers'  com- 
pensation claim,  nor  shall  such  notice  toll 
any  statute  of  limitations  with  respect  to 
such  a  claim,  except  as  may  be  spedflcaUy 
provided  by  law  under  a  workers'  compensa- 
tion statute. 

SBC  •.  AirmOWZATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  years  which  begin  on  or  after 
October  1. 1985.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 
SIC  la  DcriNrnoNS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "employee"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual employed  by  an  employer,  or  who  is 
the  primary  beneficiary  of  employer-provid- 
ed health  Insurance,  or  who  is  eligible  for 
health  Insurance  benefits  under  part  A  or  B 
of  Utle  ZVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  for 
medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  ZIX  of  such  Act.  or  for 
benefiU  based  on  disability  under  title  11  or 
XVI  of  such  Act: 

(2)  the  term  "employer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  an  indus- 
try affecting  commerce,  or  any  agency  of 
Federal.  State,  or  local  govenunent 

(3)  the  term  "insurance  carrier"  means 
any  stock  company,  mutual  company  or  as- 
sociation, or  any  other  person  or  fund,  or 
State  compensation  insurance  fund,  which 
Is  authorised  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  In  the  business  of  writing 
insurance; 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

(5)  the  term  "health  care  financing 
system"  means  a  private  or  public  system 


for  financing  health  care  in  the  United 
States,  including  public  and  private  health 
Insurance  programs,  and  programs  provid- 
ing health  insurance  benefits  under  part  A 
or  B  of  title  ZVin  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Act.  medical  aaslstanre  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act  and 
beneflU  based  on  disability  imder  title  II  or 
XVIof  such  Act 

(6)  the  term  "occupational  and  environ- 
mental health  centers"  means  existing 
health  care  facUlUes  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  to  provide  medical  moni- 
toring to  employees  at  risk  of  occupational 


(7)  the  term  "population  at  Increased 
risk"  means  an  employee  population  ex- 
posed to  hasardous  occupational  exposures 
within  which  an  associated  disease  occurs  at 
a  rate  30  percent  greater  than  a  comparable 
workers  population  not  exposed  to  the  haz- 
ardous occupational  exposure: 

(8)  the  term  "population  at  high  risk" 
means  an  employee  population  exposed  to 
hasardous  occupational  exposures  within 
which  an  associated  disesse  occurs  at  a  rate 
100  percent  greater  than  a  comparable 
worker  population  not  exposed  to  the  haz- 
ardous occupational  exposure: 

(9)  the  term  "hasardous  occupational  ex- 
posure" means  any  harmful  chemical,  phys- 
ical, or  blologkatl  agent  industrial  or  com- 
mercial process  or  actlvltr.  or  occupation 
found  in  the  workplace  which  Is  associated 
with  the  risk  of  disease: 

(10)  the  term  "medical  monitoring"  means 
periodic  medical  examinations  of  employees 
who  are  at  high  or  Increased  risk  of  occupa- 
tional disease: 

(11)  the  term  "occupational  disease" 
means  any  disease  associated  with  hazard- 
ous occupational  exposures  which  appears 
in  a  given  employee  population  at  rates  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  general  population; 

(12)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Risk  As- 
sessment Board  established  by  section  4  of 
this  Act:  and 

(13)  the  term  "Institute"  means  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health. 

SBC  It.  BTPECTIVE  DATS. 

Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided 
therein,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 
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PRIVATE  RELIEF  BILL  FOR 
TEICHORAEBER  FAMILY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKih- 
nkt]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  third  Congress  in  a  row,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  private  relief  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  Teichgraeber  family  of  Green- 
wich. CT.  This  legislation  seeks  to 
remedy  an  inequity  entirely  unantici- 
pated by  Congress  and  resulting  from 
an  inflexible  application  of  the  sub- 
chapter K  partnership  rules  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

The  Teichgraeber  case  involves  part- 
ners in  a  aXjodL  brokerage  firm.  In 
1967,  certain  partners,  the  Teich- 
graebers.  left  the  firm  and  their  share 
of  the  capital  was  computed,  baaed 
upon  what  the  partnership  then  be- 
lieved to  be  its  profits  and  losses  for 


1967.    The    Teiehgraebers    were    not 
members  of  the  partnership  in  1968. 

Close  to  6  years  after  the  Teieh- 
graebers left  the  partnership,  the 
partnership  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  [IRSl  agreed  to  roll  over  from 
1967  to  1968  a  mibatantial  amount  of 
deductions  originally  claimed  by  the 
partnership  in  1967:  These  deductions 
were  taken  into  account  in  computing 
the  Teiehgraebers'  capital  in  1967.  The 
partnership  benefited  from  this  agree- 
ment with  the  IRS  because  its  income 
in  1968  was  higher  than  in  1967.  There 
also  was  a  surtax  imposed  in  1968. 
while  there  was  none  in  1967. 

The  effect  of  the  agreement  between 
the  partnership  and  the  IRS  was  to 
retroactively  create  phantom  income 
taxable  to  the  Teiehgraebers  in  1967. 
In  addition,  because  the  Teiehgraebers 
were  not  partners  in  1968  they  could 
not  reap  the  benefits  of  the  rolled  over 
deductions  in  that  year.  Although  the 
Teich^aebers  were  taxed  on  this 
phantom  income  for  1967,  they  never 
had  the  right  to  receive  it  from  the 
partnership.  Thus,  they  suffered  an 
economic  loss  as  well  as  taxation  on 
nonexistent,  in  their  case,  income. 

The  Tax  Court  characterized  this 
result  as  a  harsh  and  mechanistic  im- 
plication of  the  subchapter  K  partner- 
ship rules,  but  felt  constrained  to  find 
for  the  Commissioner.  Counsel  for  the 
Commissioner  also  admitted  that  the 
result  for  which  he  was  arguing  was 
harsh  but  required  by  the  mechanical 
Implication  of  the  partnership  tax 
rules.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Tax  Court  has  no  equity  jurisdiction 
and  could  not  hold  for  the  Teieh- 
graebers based  on  the  imfaimess  of 
the  situation. 

On  June  24,  1981,  the  Teichgraeber 
family  paid  $171,133  to  the  IRS.  Sub- 
sequently, the  second  circuit  court  of 
appeals  affirmed  the  determination  of 
the  Tax  Court,  and  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari  in  this  ouitter. 
Since  the  Teiehgraebers  have  exhaust- 
ed all  legal  recourses,  private  legisla- 
tion is  their  only  available  means  of 
redress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  take  lightly 
the  many  responsibilities  and  time 
constraints  of  this  House.  Yet.  in  this 
instance.  I  must  add  to  the  work  of 
this  body  by  requesting  a  remedy  for  a 
family  that  has  been  wronged.  Given 
the  draconian  application  of  the  sub- 
chapter K  partnership  rules,  and  the 
large  amount  already  paid  to  the  IRS 
by  the  Teichgraeber  family.  I  urge 
prompt  consideration  of  this  private 
relief  act. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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FARM  CREDIT  VETO  A 
HARBINGER  OF  HOOVERISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  I«*cb]  is  ree- 
ognlied  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LBACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  fi^waker, 
last  night's  showers  and  today's  balmy 
sunatalne  are  harbtngers  of  another 
glorious  Washington  naingtiirie.  but 
in  the  upper  Midwest,  rural  Amrrirans 
are  digging  out  from  under  the  worst 
storm  of  the  year.  The  stark  contrast 
in  the  weather  Is  symbolic  of  the  con- 
trast between  this  dty.  ringed  by 
bloated  defense  contractors  oonfldent 
of  llvtaig  for  4  more  yean  at  the  public 
trough,  and  America's  agricultural 
heartland,  where  many  fanners  are 
unsure  If  they  wUl  survive  the  next  4 
weeks. 

The  emergency  agricultural  credit 
measure  considered  today  Is  critical  to 
ensuring  that  at  least  some  of  them 
do.  Far  more  Is  at  stake,  however,  than 
the  livelihoods  of  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  this  Nation's  fkmOy  farmers. 

Historically,  farm  depressions  have 
preceded  a  more  general  economic  col- 
lapse. At  issue  thus  Is  not  only  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  America's  farmers, 
but  the  question  of  whether  the  rest 
of  the  economy  can  Isolate  itself  from 
the  effects  of  a  collapse  of  the  rural 
economy. 

The  importance  of  the  emergency 
farm  credit  biU  becomes  clear  when 
one  recognizes  that  an  unprecedented 
30  percent  of  midwestem  farmers  are 
still  uncertain  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  obtain  adequate  operating  om- 
ital  to  put  in  a  crop  this  year. 

The  measure  the  House  considered 
today  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  current 
debt  and  credit  crisis  plaguing  the 
heartland,  but  it  is  a  prerequisite  to 
survival  for  a  staggering  number  of 
the  most  productive  men  and  women 
in  America.  To  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  fanners  would  both  exact  a 
huge  toll  of  human  suffering  and  at 
the  same  time  change  the  face  of  UJ3. 
agriculture  in  ways  that  are  clearly 
not  in  the  national  Interest.  The  Farm 
Credit  measure  is  not  a  bail-out  for 
farmers  or  bankers:  it  is  a  limited 
effort  to  address  the  immediate  short 
term  credit  needs  of  agriculture.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done  in  the  long 
term  to  give  farmers  a  better  chance 
to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and 
capital  investments. 

In  the  past,  making  a  living  on  the 
farm  depended  on  good  land  and  the 
right  mix  of  sun  and  rain.  Today, 
farmers  are  the  hostages  of  events  as 
far  beyond  their  control  as  the  weath- 
er, but  of  a  very  different  sort.  The  in- 
flation of  the  seventies,  followed  by 
the  deflation  of  the  eighties,  the  cur- 
rent hii^  interest  rates  at  home  and 
the  resulting  over-priced  dollar 
abroad,  embargoes  by  our  Govern- 
ment, coupled  with  subsidized  exports 
from  our  competitors,  have  combined 
to  wring  all  but  the  last  drop  of  profit- 
ability from  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try. No  longer  is  weather  the  biggest 


variable  In  farming;  It  is  governmental 
policies. 

Ttyt  depth  of  the  debt  crisis  these 
factors  have  created  Is  indicated  by 
the  following  taUc.  prepared  by  Iowa 
State  University  and  the  Iowa  Crop 
and  livestock  Reporting  Service, 
which  categorises  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  Iowa  farmers  In  terms  of  their 
debt-to-asset  ratio. 
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As  this  table  Indicates,  although  36 
percent  of  Iowa  farmers  owe  little  or 
nothing,  many  of  the  ranalnder— -as 
many  as  40  percent,  including  most  of 
those  Just  trying  to  get  started— of  the 
States  farmers  are  carrying  debt-to- 
asset  ratios  of  40  percent  or  more. 
They  face  financial  difficulties  that,  if 
unaddressed.  may  weU  drive  an  entire 
generation  off  Iowa's  farms. 

Despite  what  some  are  saying,  by 
and  large  these  are  not  the  land  specu- 
lators of  the  seventies,  nor  are  they 
simply  poor  managers.  Farms  of  all 
sizes  are  in  the  highly  leveraged 
group,  with  the  bulk  being  full-time 
family  operations.  Moreover,  this  is 
not  a  problem  that  is  exclusive  to 
Iowa.  Federal  Reserve  System  debt 
survey  data  for  agriculture  across  the 
(x>imtry  mirrors  the  results  obtained 
for  Iowa. 

Particularly  troubling  is  the  roller 
coaster  that  land  values  have  been 
riding  in  recent  years.  As  land  values 
inflated  in  the  seventies,  banks  moved 
away  from  cash  flow  accounting  to 
asset  valuation  in  determining  replay- 
ment  ability.  Now  with  deflation  of  se- 
cured assets  and  chattels,  lenders  are 
returning  to  cash  flow  accoimting  to 
make  this  determination. 

The  implications  of  this  reversal 
become  clear  when  one  realizes  that 
Iowa  farmers  saw  the  value  of  their 
land  drop  by  more  than  $11.3  billion 
last  year  alone.  This  represents  an  av- 
erage reduction  of  20  percent,  with 
rural  tmpraisers  reporting  prime  land 
values  have  plummeted  as  much  as  40 
percent  in  some  areas  of  the  Midwest 
last  year.  The  staggering  proportions 
of  this  decline  in  land  values,  which 
have  often  been  held  to  be  the  key  to 
stability  in  agriculture,  vividly  illus- 
trates the  gravity  of  the  financial 
crisis  in  midwestem  farming  today. 
The  notion  that  a  state  like  Iowa  is  for 
sale  and  that  its  values  have  dropped 
almost  in  half  over  4  years  should 
spuk  alarm  of  the  highest  nature. 

Should  the  ciurent  proimport,  an- 
tiexport  mix  in  fiscal  and  monetary 


policies  cmttnue.  the  Impllcattons  for 
Vj8.  farmers,  rural  flnanrial  Institu- 
tions and  potentially  the  national 
economy  wUl  be  profoundly  wrench- 
ing. The  ileflctt-drfven  overvaluation 
.of  the  dollar  acts  as  a  tax  on  U.S.  ex- 
ported goods  and  as  a  subsidy  for  for- 
eign goods  Impmted  Into  the  United 
States.  If  fair  currency  ratios  exMrd. 
at  least  75  cents  would  be  a4lded  to  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  com  and  $1.70  per 
bushel  to  soybeans.  It  is  Ume  we  stop 
penalizing  Individuals  for  the  mistakes 
of  government. 

Farmers  are  not  the  <nily  ones  hurt- 
ing. The  economy  of  the  main  streets 
of  nu«l  America  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly vulnerable,  with  rural  banks  In 
particular  Jeopardy.  Of  the  43  banks 
that  have  failed  In  the  United  States 
since  the  middle  of  June,  25  were 
banks  that  had  more  than  50  percent 
of  their  loans  in  agricultural  credits. 
These  alr^Mly  alarming  numbers  could 
increase  dramatically  If  the  situation 
continues  to  deteriorate.  Axaaog  the 
14.000  banks  in  the  United  SUtes. 
more  than  1.700—307  of  632  banks  in 
Iowa,  for  instance— have  at  least  SO 
percent  of  their  loan  portfolios  in  agri- 
cultural credit.  In  addition.  7  of  the 
850  local  pnxhiction  credit  and  Feder- 
al land  banks  are  currently  in  liquida- 
tion. 

The  debt  restructuring  program  the 
administration  initiated  last  year  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  It  does 
not  go  nearly  far  enou^  toward 
easing  the  debt  burden  in  agriculture. 
Total  American  agricultural  debt  is 
$220  billion.  Should  the  entire  $660 
million  of  the  administration's  guaran- 
tee authority  be  utilized,  it  would  have 
a  direct  Impact  on  only  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  actual  farm  debt,  and  since 
the  current  program  is  dedgned  as  a 
guarantee,  rather  than  direct  outlay, 
the  actual  Federal  cost  should  approx- 
imate only  6  percent  of  the  dollars  in- 
dicated. In  other  words,  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  draw  the  line  on  a 
program  that  meets  only  6  percent  of 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  problon 
and  that  program  itself  has  only  been 
10  percent  implemented.  It  Is  a  wave 
in  the  (x^ean.  a  Washington  cut  and 
run  policy  for  the  U.S.  farmer. 

Farmers  are  feeling  more  and  more 
like  pariahs,  outcasts  in  a  land  whose 
plenty  they  have  helped  to  produce, 
but  do  not  share.  Victims  of  events 
and  policies  beyond  their  control, 
family  farmers  should  recall  the  words 
of  Shylock  in  Shakespeares  Merchant 
of  Venice: 

If  you  prick  us.  do  we  not  bleed? 
If  you  tickle  us.  do  we  not  laugh? 
If  you  poison  us.  do  we  not  die? 
And  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge? 

The  words  of  Shylock.  a  Jew.  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  a  persecuted 
minority  in  the  16th  century.  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  every  right  to  feel 
themselves  a  persecuted  minority  in 
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the  20th  century.  The  revenge  which 
Shakespeare  warned  Inevitably  follows 
a  group  being  wronged  could  well 
manifest  Itaelf  In  the  form  of  a  genera- 
tion of  family  farmer*  holding  this  ad- 
ministration responsible  for  presiding 
over  the  bankruptcy  of  rural  America. 
Simple  fairness  demands  that  the 
present  travail  of  this  Nation's  farm- 
ers be  recognized  and  redressed.  The 
emergency  farm  credit  legislation 
should  not  be  vetoed.  If  it  is.  the  per- 
ception wiU  be  inevitable  in  the  rural 
heartland  that  Hooverism  is  revisited. 
In  a  land  of  plenty,  hardship  of  this 
nature  is  unconscionable.  Out  of  the 
anvil  of  political  callousness  will 
spring  a  demand  for  political  as  weU  as 
social  alternatives.  The  administration 
stands  warned.  The  thousands  of 
farmers  who  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton this  week— and  their  brethren  in 
the  heartland— will  remember.  Ideo- 
logical posturing  is  not  an  adequate 
answer. 


impact  of  a  project  on  the  local  eco- 
nomic base,  recreational  values,  es- 
thetic and  natural  features,  and  agri- 
cultural issues.  This  sltiiatloi  has 
prompted  me  to  introduce  new  legisla- 
tion that  wlU  grant  the  individual 
State  Governors  more  control  over 
any  licensing  decision  made  by  the 
Commission  on  hydro  projects  of  less 
than  15.000  kUowatts  of  instaUed  ca- 
pacity located  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  SUte.  By  granting 
the  State  Oovemors  this  power.  State 
and  local  officials,  if  they  so  desire, 
will  have  the  opportimity  to  review 
and  assess  a  project's  merits  vis-a-vts 
local  and  State  concerns.  In  this  way, 
we  will  be  assured  that  hydroelectric 
projects  are  being  developed  that  are 
truly  in  the  best  interests  of  the  gener- 
al public  In  an  effort  to  ensure  re- 
sponsible hydroelectric  development, 
this  type  of  actlcm  is  Justified  and  nee- 
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LICENSINO       AUTHORITY       FOR 

SBCAUi     HTDROELECTRIC     FA- 

CHiinES 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jotobos] 
Is  recognised  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  legislation  that  will 
shift  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  11- 
cen^ng  small  hydroelectric  projects 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  [FERCl  to  the  SUte  Oov- 
emors. 

As  you  may  remember,  during  the 
96th  Congress,  my  concern  over  the  li- 
censing of  small  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties by  the  FERC  led  me  to  Introduce 
a  bill  that  would  allow  States  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  FERC  to  li- 
cense small  hydroelectric  projects  at 
existing  dams. 

This  modest  legislation  was  designed 
to  provide  States  with  more  authority 
to  scrutinize  the  environmental  and 
economic  impacts  of  these  small  dam 
projects,  and  to  reduce  some  of  the  pa- 
perwork and  bureaucracy  for  the  ap- 
plicants. It  was  offered  at  the  request 
of  the  power  planning,  environmental 
regulatory  and  development  communi- 
ties from  my  home  State.  At  that 
time.  I  was  assured  by  the  FERC  that 
they  would  look  Into  this  issue  and 
adjust  their  licensing  and  review  pro- 
cedures to  make  a  move  such  as  this 
unnecessary.  Unfortunately  it  is  with 
disappointment,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
come  before  you  today  to  communi- 
cate my  frustration  with  the  handling 
of  this  issue  by  the  Commission.  If 
anything  the  situation  since  1970  has 
gotten  worse  instead  of  better. 

In  their  earnestness  to  license  hydro 
projects,  the  FERC  seemingly  contin- 
ues to  ignore  the  concerns  of  State 
and  local  officials  on  matters  of  local 
and  State  significance  such  as  the 


Mr.  ft)eaker.  we  in  Vermont  recog- 
nize the  value  of  hydropower  as  a 
plentiful  and  renewable  indigenous 
energy  alternative.  In  the  quest  for 
energy  self-sufficiency,  hydroelectrl- 
dty  offers  an  attractive  prospect. 
However,  we  cannot  push  the  develop- 
ment of  these  projects  at  the  expense 
of  other  equidly  important  riverine  re- 
sources: fisheries  resources,  prime 
flood  plain  agricultural  lands,  recre- 
ational opportunities,  natural  areas, 
and  riverfront  investments. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  PubUc  Utili- 
ty Regulatory  PoUcies  Act  [PURPA], 
there  has  been  a  rush  to  develop  hy- 
droelectric projects  at  new  and  exist- 
ing dams.  Many  of  these  are  very 
small  projects  with  a  design  output  of 
well  below  the  30  megawatts  [MW] 
Identified  in  the  definition  of  "small 
hydroelectric  power  project"  in 
PURPA.  A  case  in  point:  Since  1980  in 
my  small  State,  developers  have 
sought  licensing  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  for  79 
hydroelectric  projects.  All  of  these  are 
under  15  MW  in  size  with  87  percent 
being  less  than  5  MW.  As  of  July  30. 
1984,  43  of  these  projects  had  been 
granted  licenses,  38  of  which  are 
projects  of  less  than  5  BCW.  The  re- 
mainder are  stiU  undergoing  feasibility 
studies  or  are  awaiting  decisions  on 
their  license  applications.  To  my 
knowledge  there  have  been  no  denials 
to  date. 

All  of  these  projects,  by  most  stand- 
ards, are  small.  But  in  particular,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  large 
amoimt  of  projects  under  5  MW: 
projects  that  are  potentially  eligible 
for  FERC's  small  project  exemption. 
In  fact,  or  the  under  5  MW  projects  li- 
censed since  1980.  21  percent  have 
been  granted  exemptions.  A  5  MW 
project  may  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
consequence  In  terms  of  power  genera- 
tion. But  even  a  dam  of  this  size  can 
reek  havoc  on  a  river's  fisheries  re- 


sources, recreational  potential,  and  as- 
sociated farmlands. 

The  licensing  of  a  hydroelectric 
project  under  current  FERC  review 
procedures  causes  me  grave  concern 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  courts  have, 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  made  It  very 
clear  that  under  existing  law  a  Federal 
decision  regarding  a  hydroelectric 
project  takes  precedence  over  any  de- 
cision reached  at  the  State  leveL 
Second,  the  word  I  am  getting  from 
Vermont  officials  Is  that  in  its  review 
procedures,  the  FERC  gives  little  or 
no  attention  to  concerns  voiced  at  the 
State  level.  These  same  State  officials 
express  frustration  and  exasperation 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Commission 
on  issues  of  critical  concern  to  the 

State.  

If.  indeed,  the  decisions  of  the  FERC 
on  hydro  projects  are  final,  then  we 
must  be  guaranteed  that  the  Conunls- 
slon  is  adequately  evaluating  aU  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  a  project  and 
giving  full  consideration  to  specific 
local  concerns.  At  this  time.  I  think  it 
can  be  honestly  said  that  we  do  not 
have  that  guarantee. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  allow  me  to 
refer  to  two  recent  projects  in  Ver- 
mont: 

The  first  is  a  13  MW  project  known 
as  the  Chace  ICill  project  which  is  cur- 
rently pending  a  decision  by  the 
FERC.  To  be  built  on  the  Wlnooskl 
River  in  the  dty  of  Wlnooskl.  this 
project  wiU  drastically  alter  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  area  of  the  river  that 
is  the  focal  point  of  a  major  histori- 
cal/urban renewal  development 
project  that  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. This  development,  financed  in 
part  by  Federal  dollars,  is  central  to 
the  economic  regrowth  of  the  city  of 
WlnooskL  Over  the  voices  of  State  and 
local  officials,  and  local  citizens  over 
the  impact  this  project  will  have  on 
the  city,  the  FERC  in  its  conclusions 
in  its  environmental  assessment  on  the 
project  stated.  "The  river  is  not  domi- 
nant in  the  landscape  of  Wlnooskl  and 
surrounding  environments." 

The  second  case  I  would  like  to  point 
to  is  a  1.5  MW  project  that  has  re- 
ceived a  FERC  license  on  the  Saxtons 
River  in  the  town  of  Rockingham.  Al- 
though this  is  a  very  small  project,  it 
involves  a  rather  large  impoimdment; 
large  enough  to  flood  some  100  acres 
of  valuable  flood  plain  farmland.  The 
protection  of  farmland,  particularly 
flood  plain  land  that  is  very  produc- 
tive and  has  little  or  no  development 
potential,  is  a  critical  State  concern.  In 
commenting  on  this  application,  the 
Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture 
appealed  to  the  Commission  to  give  its 
full  consideration  to  the  costs  of  losing 
this  farmland  when  deciding  this  case. 
The  FERC  in  Its  final  decision  made 
reference  to  this  concern  and,  without 
any  supporting  documents,  found  that 
the  benefits  of  the  project  far  out- 


weighed the  loss  of  the  agricultural 
land. 

I  bring  up  these  two  cases  not  to 
pass  Judgment  on  whether  or  not 
these  two  projects  should  or  should 
not  be  built.  But,  to  point  out  that  in 
both  instances  very  specific,  localized 
issues  were  not  addressed  or.  at  the 
very  least,  were  given  only  courteous 
consideration  by  the  FERC.  Washing- 
ton may  be  too  far  away  in  distance 
and  bureaucracy  to  ever  give  these 
types  of  concerns  their  Just  due. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  that 
unless  the  Commission  gives  more  at- 
tention to  those  dose  to  an  issue,  then 
the  llcenring  authority  should  be 
shared  with  those  who  are  able  to  best 
assess  a  project.  Without  looking  to 
SUte  and  local  officials.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  100  acres  of  farmland  or  a 
local  redevelopment  project  may  not 
appear  to  be  Important.  But  they  are 
Important,  along  with  many  other  re- 
source and  economic  concerns  that  are 
sloping  through  the  cracks  in  FERC 
reviews.  I  demsnd  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  be 
made  accountable  and  responsible  for 
its  actions  regarding  hydro  llooising. 

HJtlSM 

Be  U  maeted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
RevTfentaHvet  of  the  VnUed  StaUt  of 
America  in  Conareu  oMaemUed,  That  part  I 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is  smended  by 
sddinc  the  (ollowlns  new  section  at  tbe  end 
thereof: 

-SBC  n.  STATE  AUTHOaimS  SSCAaDINC  CEB- 
TAIN  HYDSOKLSCrBIC  PIOflCTB. 

"(B)  NoTici  TO  Statss  OF  APPUCATIOirS.— 
The  Commlasion  shall  promulsate  such 
rules  ss  may  be  necessary  to  require  that  sll 
applications  submitted  to  the  Commlasion 
tor  a  Ucenae  under  UUs  part  (or  tbe  con- 
struction or  modification  of  a  hydroelectric 
project  having  a  power  production  capacity 
not  greater  than  16,000  Ulowatto  (and  all 
appllcaUons  for  preliminary  permits,  all  pre- 
liminary permits,  and  all  other  submissions, 
comments,  or  doctmients  redeved  by  the 
Commission  by  any  venoa  which  directly 
relate  to  a  license  for  such  a  project)  shall 
be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  State  au- 
thority (or  the  State  in  which  such  project 
Is  located. 

"(b)  Notice  to  Stats  of  Licbisb.— When- 
ever the  Commission  Intends  to  issue, 
amend,  or  reissue  a  license  (or  any  hydro- 
electric project  having  a  power  production 
capacity  not  greater  than  IS.OOO  kilowatts, 
the  Commlasion  shall  notify  the  State  in 
which  such  project  is  located  and  transmit  a 
copy  o(  the  proposed  license  or  amendment 
to  the  State  authority  designated  under 
subsection  (e). 

"(c)  Stats  Revuw  ahb  CoirornoHB.— <1) 
No  license  or  amendment  re(erred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  may  take  e((ect  (or  a  period  o( 
thirty  days  (ollowing  the  date  on  which 
notice  thereo(  is  transmitted  to  the  State  by 
tbe  Commission  under  subsection  (b)  unless. 
be(ore  the  expiration  o(  such  period,  the 
State  authority  notKles  the  Commission  o( 
its  approval  o(  the  license  or  amendment. 

"(2)  The  State  may  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mission, be(ore  the  expiration  o(  the  thirty- 
day  period  re(erred  to  in  this  subsection, 
conditions  or  provisions  to  be  included  in 
the  license— 


"(A)  lecsnllng  any  lands  or  waters  which 
are  owned  or  administered  by  the  State  or 
by  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(B)  regarding  any  other  interest  or  con- 
cern of  the  State. 

Tbe  Commission  staaU  include  In  the  license 
each  of  the  condlUons  and  provisions  sub- 
mitted under  this  paragrapb.  except  (or  any 
condition  or  proviskm  which  the  Commis- 
sloa  determines  to  be  inoonsistent  with  this 
Act  or  with  other  applicable  provtsioas  of 
FMeral  law.  If  the  Commission  makes  such 
a  determinatloo  with  respect  to  any  such 
condition  or  provision,  it  shall  notify  tbe 
State  and  propose  to  the  State  a  modlf icar 
tion  of  the  condition  or  provision  concerned. 

"(3)  No  license  re(erred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  may  take  effect  unless  tbe  State  autbw- 
ity  4fT*g*'«*'*^  under  subaectian  (d)  (or  tbe 
State  in  which  the  project  is  located  has— 

"(A)  notified  tbe  Commission  that  the 
State  has  no  objection  to  tbe  issuance  of  the 
license  as  orglnally  proposed  to  be  issued  by 
the  Commission; 

"(B)  sulnnltted  conditions  or  provlsi<Mis  to 
the  Commission  (or  inclusion  in  tbe  license 
in  aooordaooe  with  paragraph  (2)  and  each 
o(  such  condlUons  and  provisions  has  tteen 
so  Included:  w 

"(C)  notified  the  Commission  that  the 
State  has  agreed  with  tbe  Commission  to 
the  Inclusion  in  the  license  o(  a  modificatton 
o(  conditions  or  provisions  transmitted  to 
tbe  Commission  by  the  State  under  parar 
grapta(2>. 

"(d)  Dbiokatioii  or  Seats  AuTHoairr.— 
Tbe  Oovemor  o(  each  State  may  designate' 
an  appropriate  State  authority  to  exodse 
the  autborittes  described  in  this  section. 
Such  designation  shall  be  e((ective  mwn  no- 
tification to  the  Commission  of  such  desig- 
nation by  the  Oovemor.". 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    CRISIS 

RELEVANT  TO  ALL  PEOPLE 

THE  COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lcvni}  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  on  his  state- 
ment. I  intend  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  indicate  why  I  believe  that  the 
matter  of  the  agricultural  crisis  is  rele- 
vant to  people  in  this  country  wherev- 
er they  might  live,  whether  it  is  in  the 
IiCldwest  or  whether  It  is  in  Far  West 
or  the  Northeast  or  whether  it  is  in  a 
farm  district  of  the  type  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  represents  or  the 
type  of  district  that  I  represent,  which 
is  basically  an  urban  suburban  area. 

In  a  word,  the  fann  issue  is  not  an 
issue  just  relating  to  farmers  or  just  of 
concern  to  farmers.  It  is  a  national 
issue. 

I  want  to  review  the  reasons  why  as 
the  bill  that  we  passed  today  goes  to 
the  desk  of  the  President,  there  are 
five  reasons  at  least  why  the  farm 
Issue  Is  a  national  interest,  why  all  of 
us  should  be  concerned  about  it. 

First  of  all,  agriculture  is  indeed  a 
major  part  of  the  national  economy. 
Let  me  if  I  might  just  cite  a  few  fig- 
ures. It  is  our  biggest  industry.  It  is 
our  largest  employer.  While  we  have 


many  f ewo*  farms  today  than  was  true 
30  or  40  years  ago,  there  are  about  23 
mllllan  people  who  woi^  in  this  coun- 
try in  some  phase  of  agriculture.  Farm 
assets  total  many  Mllions  of  dollars. 
So  that  is  the  first  reason  that  agricul- 
ture is  an  important  part  of  the  na- 
tional economy  and  if  It  is  hurt  badly, 
all  of  us  are  harmed. 

There  is  a  second  reason  that  I  want 
to  point  out  and  that  relates  very 
much  to  the  Industrial  States.  I  come 
from  one.  Every  single  major  industri- 
al State  has  a  major  agricultural 
sector.  Let  me  use  my  State  of  Michi- 
gan as  an  example.  Agriculture  is  our 
second  largest  Industry.  Manufactur- 
ing is  the  first,  and  using  figures  for 
1982.  they  come  out  something  like 
this.  y>iiHwg«  for  all  manufacturing 
establlshmmts  in  Michigan  in  1982  ex- 
ceeded $27  billion. 

a  1820 

In  the  agricultural  field,  total  pro- 
duction in  1984  was  about  $16.5  billion. 
So  you  can  see  when  we  talk  about  a 
State  like  Michigan,  whldi  Is  an  auto- 
mobile State,  we  also  have  to  recognize 
that  It  is  a  major  agricultural  State. 

So  that  is  the  aeoood  reason.  Every 
sln^  major  industrial  State  has  a 
major  agricultural  sector,  and  so  If 
there  is  injiiry  to  agriculture,  then 
there  is  going  to  be  harm  to  the  entire 
State  in  terms  of  revenues  to  the 
Treasury,  in  terms  of  business  of  sll 
kinds  In  small  and  middle-sized  towns. 

Let  me  then  go  to  a  third  reason, 
and  this  is  often  under-imdetstood  or 
misunderstood,  and  that  is  that  agri- 
culture represents  a  major  consumer 
of  goods  that  are  produced  in  industri- 
al sectors.  Let  me.  if  I  might,  quote  a 
few  examples. 

In  1983.  farmers  spent  $9  billion— 
that  is  not  million,  but  $9  billion  on 
tractors,  trucks,  and  machinery  which 
were  built  primarily  in  suburban  and 
urban  areas.  Over  100.000  au>loyees 
were  required  to  produce  this  equip- 
ment. 

And  fanners  spent  $15  billion  for 
fuel  and  lubricants  and  maintenance 
for  farm  machinery.  And  much,  much 
of  this  came  from  suburban  and  urban 


Six  and  a  half  million  tons  of  steel 
were  used  to  produce  farm-related  ma- 
terials, employing  an  estimated  40.000 
woricers  in  the  steel  Industry. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Industry 
supported  by  the  fanners  of  America? 
The  answer  is  that  the  annual  reve- 
nues in  the  farm  machinery  Industry 
have  droiH>ed  from  $13  billion,  ap- 
proximately, in  1979  to  $8  billkm. 
That  is  a  dit>p  of  $5  billion  in  about  5 
years.  And  employment  in  the  facto- 
ries that  make  farm  machinery  has 
dropped  about  50.000—50.000  Jobs  lost 
in  less  than  6  years. 

Look  at  vecific  companies.  For  ex- 
ample.   International    Harvester    has 
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elowd  plmnU  In  Memphis,  in  Loulc- 
TiUe.  in  Rock  Iiland.  IL,  and  it  has  cut 
its  farm  equipment  onployment  by 
almost  20.000  Jobs.  That  is  20.000  Jobs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  lost  in  the  last  several 
years,  and  these  Jobs  are  not  primarily 
In  farm  areas.  They  are  in  suburban 
and  urban  areas  cut  America. 

John  Deere,  the  largest  manufactur- 
er, cut  employment  by  17.000  and  has 
shut  down  plants  in  East  llollne.  IL. 
for  several  months. 

Massey-Perguson  of  Canada— it  has 
reduced  very  much  its  employment,  in- 
cluding the  closing  down  of  a  Detroit 
area  tractor  plant. 

So  that  is  a  third  reason  why  these 
sectors  of  government,  these  sectors  of 
activity,  are  linked.  There  is  not  this 
wide  gap  between  the  farm  sector  on 
the  one  hand  and  industrial  America 
on  the  other.  They  are  interconnected. 

Let  me.  if  I  might,  mention  of  fourth 
linkage,  and  that  relates  to  the  causes 
of  the  crisis  on  the  farms.  There  are 
many  reasons.  Ftom  my  observations, 
and  I  had  a  chance  to  q>end  some  time 
on  farms  in  M<ch«g*n  and  in  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  several  weeks 
ago.  farmers  made  some  mistakes. 
Government  made  some  mlwtskwi 
Bankers  made  some  mistakes 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  have  been  some  larger  causes 
that  have  impacted  on  farmers,  includ- 
ing the  overvalued  dollar  and  high 
real  interest  rates,  and  the  former 
factor  has  very  much  caused  the  re- 
duction in  farm  exports.  Just  as  that 
factor,  the  overvalued  dollar,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  exports  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  produced  in  America. 

In  the  last  several  years,  there  has 
been  a  reduction  In  farm  exports  of 
about  $11  billion— $11  billion— so  that 
is  a  fourth  reason  why  we  are  more  or 
less  in  the  same  boat. 

Some  of  the  causes  of.  for  example, 
reduced  automobile  production,  the 
overvalued  dollar,  some  have  also  had 
a  major  impact  in  the  industrial 
sector. 

Let  me  point  out  a  fifth  reason,  and 
that  really  has  much  more  to  say  for 
all  of  us  in  America  because  we  are  all 
consumers.  And  it  is  a  reason  why  all 
of  us  should  be  concerned  ss  the  bill 
we  passed  today  in  the  House  goes  to 
the  President's  desk.  It  is  a  reason  why 
all  consiuners  should  be  saying  to  the 
President.  "Think  twice,  think  thrice, 
before  you  veto  that  bilL" 

I  hope  very  much  he  does  not  do  so 
for  the  reasons  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  for  the  earlier  dis- 
cussion that  I  have  engaged  in. 

But  I  want  to  underline  for  a  minute 
this  fifth  factor.  That  relates  to  the 
concentration  of  ownership  of  farms 
in  America.  Consumers  in  this  country 
pay  less  for  food  proportionate  to  our 
national  income  and  our  gross  expend- 
itures than  the  consumers  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
striking  difference. 


We  pay.  as  a  percentage  of  our  do- 
mestic consumption.  12.7  percent  for 
food.  In  the  United  Kingdmn.  it  comes 
to  17.3  percent.  In  West  Germany,  one 
of  our  trade  competitors.  19.5  percent 
In  Japan,  it  is  23.8  percent  In  other 
words,  in  Japan,  the  consumer  pays 
almost  twice  what  we  do  here  in  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  a  percentage 
of  our  domestic  consumption  expendi- 
tures. 

So  we  all  have  a  stake  in  the  pattern 
of  agriculture.  We  all  have  a  stake  in 
making  sure  that  the  way  food  is  pro- 
duced in  America  continues  to  lead  to 
inexpensive  food. 

Will  greater  concentration  of  owner- 
ship in  a  smaller  number  of  farms 
affect  this  pattern?  There  Is  reason  for 
all  of  us  to  be  concerned.  And  as  sure 
as  I  am  standing  here,  if  the  adminis- 
tration's approach  up  to  now  is  adopt- 
ed, dog  eat  dog.  let  anybody  who 
cannot  swim  sink,  all  of  that  is  going 
to  lead  to  many,  many  more  bankrupt- 
cies and  is  going  to  lead  to  the  mlddle- 
sised  farm  being  gobbled  up  by  larger 
farms. 

We  have  seen  this  pattern  in  Bfichl- 
gaa  For  example,  in  the  6  years  be- 
tween li>78  and  1984.  the  number  of 
corporate  farms  increased  by  about  30, 
almost  40  percent  And  the  number  of 
farmers  that  went  bankrupt  during 
the  last  3  years  went  up  by  100  per- 
cent plus.  In  other  words,  more  than 
double. 

So  in  a  word,  all  of  us  in  America 
may  well  have  a  stake  in  the  credit 
crisis,  the  credit  crunch  on  individual 
middle-sized  farms  in  this  country. 
The  data  are  quite  clear.  The  more 
productive  farms  have  been  these 
middle-siaed  farms.  They  are  the  same 
ones  who  are  facing,  by  and  large,  the 
credit  crisis  of  today. 

They  expanded  5,  or  6.  or  7  years 
ago;  they  expanded  to  increase  produc- 
tion, and  increase  efficiency.  And  now, 
in  part  because  of  causes  within  their 
control,  but  in  part  because  of  causes 
outside  of  their  control,  thousands  of 
them  face  insolvency. 

So  we  need,  all  of  us.  to  stop  and 
think.  This  is  not  simply  a  self-interest 
issue,  and  all  self-interests  are  not  self- 
ish interests. 
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In  a  word  we  all  have  a  stake— and 
that  is  s-t-a-k-e.  not  s-t-e-a-k. 

All  of  us  are  Involved. 

So  when  I  voted  today  for  the  bill  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  farmers,  it 
was  not  only  because  of  compassion,  it 
was  not  only  because  of  the  tradition 
in  this  country  of  one  sector  being 
concerned  about  another— it  was  be- 
cause there  is  a  national  interest  in- 
volved here. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  one  sector 
hoping  that  the  next  time  around,  the 
other  sector  will  reciprocate  and  help 
us  out.  It  goes  much  beyond  that.  AU 
of  us  are  involved,  fellow-  and  sister- 


dtiaens:  and  that  is  why  this  bill 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  amoimt  of 
votes  a  few  hours  ago  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  that  is  why,  in  my  Judg- 
ment it  is  important  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  face  up  to 
this  agricultural  issue  and.  instead  of 
through  David  Stockman  and  others 
throwing  adjectives  and  epithets  at 
the  farmers  of  America,  that  they 
turn  their  attention  to  the  issue  that 
faces  us  in  agriculture. 

I  am  In  favor  of  taking  action  on  the 
budget  deficit  It  is  critical  that  we  do 
so.  critical  that  we  do  so.  But  we  must 
not  use  that  as  an  excuse  for  letting 
tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  sink  who 
are  important  not  only  to  their  indi- 
vidual families  but  who  are  important 
to  everybody,  whether  they  live  in 
cities,  in  suburbs,  or  the  farmlands  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSAL  TO  TERMINATE  JOB 
CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  without 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dtmallt]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  terminate  the  Job  Corps.  The 
President's  men  have  \ised  all  the 
standard  arguments  to  support  their 
desire  to  eliminate  the  program:  It's 
costly,  it's  unsuccessful,  people  drop 
out  of  the  program,  and  they  don't  get 
placed  after  completion  of  training. 
I've  looked  at  those  argiunents,  and 
I've  looked  at  the  statistics.  I  think 
the  arguments  are  manufactiu^. 
That  is.  the  decision  was  made,  and 
then  the  President's  men  began  shop- 
ping around  for  Justifications. 

I  think  it  should  be  clearly  stated 
here  that  the  Job  Corps  is  a  program 
aimed  at  making  the  most  imemploy- 
able  members  of  our  society  employ- 
able. It  is  a  program  with  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  challenge.  But  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  served  society  and  its 
needs  well. 

Who  are  the  participants  in  Job 
Corps?  All  are  youths.  They  are  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Nearly  80 
percent  are  school  dropouts.  Nearly 
three-fourths  are  from  minority 
groups.  About  40  percent  have  police 
records.  The  typical  Job  Corps  enroll- 
ee  is  an  18-year-old  minority,  school 
dropout  with  a  6th  grade  reading  level, 
who  has  never  held  a  full-time  Job  and 
is  part  of  a  family  with  income  of  less 
than  $6,000  per  year.  Job  Corps  takes 
people  who  start  from  a  position  of  ex- 
treme disadvantage  and  tries  to  give 
them  a  chance.  To  eliminate  the  Job 
Corps  is  to  take  away  what  may  well 
be  the  best  chance  these  people  are 


ever  going  to  have  to  make  a  go  of  life. 
OMB  says  it  takes  $15,000  for  each 
Job  Corps  training  slot  and  they  argue 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  send  the 
trmineees  to  Harvard.  I  think  we  all 
know  that  most  of  the  Job  Corps 
trainees  will  not  be  going  to  Harvard 
anytime  soon.  They  might  be  going  to 
JaU  if  they  do  not  receive  the  training 
that  will  help  them  to  earn  an  honest 
living.  That  costs  $30,000  per  year. 
OMB.  by  the  way.  was  a  Uttle  off  in  its 
estimate  of  cost  A  single  slot  in  the 
Job  Corps  does  not  equal  a  single 
person.  It  is  several  persons,  since 
training  in  some  skill  areas  does  not 
require  commitment  of  a  slot  for  a 
whole  year  to  a  single  person.  The 
actual  per  person  cost  for  Job  Corjw  is 
$6,244  per  person.  According  to  statis- 
tics compiled  by  Mathematica  Policy 
Research.  Inc..  an  Independent  re- 
search organization,  the  return  to  soci- 
ety on  the  $6,244  is  about  $7,300.  Job 
Corps  is  a  net  gain  for  society.  I  ask 
you.  why  should  we  get  rid  of  a  pro- 
gram that  is  returning  more  to  society 
than  society  puts  into  the  program? 
Why  should  we  get  rid  of  a  program 
that  for  $6,000  gives  a  person  the  skills 
that  can  keep  him  or  her  off  welfare, 
out  of  Jail,  and  in  a  paying  Job? 

The  answer  is  that  we  should  not 
eliminate  it.  It  is  doing  a  good  Job  at 
accomplishing  a  difficult  task.  The 
constant  attack  of  this  administration 
on  programs  that  help  people  and  the 
constant  transfer  of  money  from  these 
worthy  efforts  to  programs  to  build 
more  hardware  to  destroy  people  has 
worn  old  with  me.  The  priorities  of 
this  administration  are  Just  wrong.  In 
this  country,  machines  should  never 
have  a  higher  priority  than  people  do. 
In  this  country,  the  Government 
should  never  plot  to  remove  from 
access  to  the  poor  those  programs  that 
offer  them  some  hope  of  eventual 
relief  from  the  burden  of  poverty. 

The  President,  in  his  speeches,  tells 
us  that  Americans  are  experiencing 
the  best  times  since  before  World  War 
n.  Saying  it  doesn't  make  it  so.  And  it 
is  not  so  for  millions  in  this  land  of 
plenty.  Deeds,  we  are  told,  speak 
louder  than  words.  Elimination  of  the 
Job  Corps  wiU  scream  "No"  to  the  as- 
pirations of  100,000  of  our  neediest 
citizens  each  year.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
let  your  actions  say  "Tes"  to  those  as- 
pirations. 


COMPUTER  CRIMINAUS  BEWARE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nklsoh]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  longer  are  the  banking  records 
and  credit  histories  of  America's  con- 
sumers unprotected  from  malicious  in- 
cursions. New  penalties  also  face  those 
who  access  Federal  computers  without 
authorization,  particularly  those  con- 


taining information  affecting  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  relations. 

Thanks  to  a  new  Federal  law  passed 
last  year,  deterrmts  have  now  been  es- 
tablished to  curb  the  increasing  threat 
posed  by  high-technology  criminals 

This  new  law.  only  1  month  after 
passage,  has  already  been  used  to 
indict  a  Miami  customs  deriL  who  de- 
frauded the  Government  of  over 
$160,000.  In  the  first  appUcatlon  of 
the  statute,  the  XJS.  attorney's  office 
in  south  Florida  charged  the  Customs 
Service  cleric  for  using  his  access  to  a 
conqDUter  terminal  in  the  Miami  Cus- 
toms Financial  Division  to  Instruct  a 
computer  In  Washington.  DC,  to  send 
himself  and  three  accomplices  more 
than  40  fraudulent  checks. 

I  have  Just  learned  fnmi  the  U.S.  at- 
torney in  Miami  that  the  former  cus- 
toms employee  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
computer  crime  count  and  was  sen- 
tenced last  Thursday  to  1  year  in 
prison.  His  sentence  was  suspended  for 
5  years'  probation,  after  serving  4Vi 
years  on  another  charge.  Importantly, 
however,  as  provided  for  in  the  new 
computer  crime  law.  a  fine  of  $10,000 
has  been  levied  on  him  as  a  condition 
of  his  probation. 

This  month,  another  indictment 
under  the  statute  has  been  made 
against  a  California  computer  hacker 
who  broke  into  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  computer  system  in  Colo- 
rado. The  unauthorissed  break-in  was 
detected  in  January  by  GTE^Telenet. 
a  computer  network  company. 

Although  NASA  has  decided  not  to 
prosecute  teenage  computer  hackers 
who  tapped  into  the  NASA  computers 
at  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
future  offenders  should  beware.  In  a 
recent  newspaper  article,  the  UJS.  at- 
torney forewarned  any  would-be  com- 
puter criminals  that  they  can  expect 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  new  law. 

Computers  are  rapidly  becoming  as 
much  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  American 
business  life  as  they  are  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  or  the  Pentagon.  Financial  in- 
stitutions, in  particular,  are  becoming 
computer-dependent.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars are  transferred  everyday  by  com- 
puter. The  age  of  electronic  funds 
transfers  links  not  only  financial  insti- 
tutions, but  businesses  of  all  types— 
and  the  integrity  of  these  systems  will 
be  of  vital  economic  concern.  As  com- 
puters become  ubiquitous  to  our  socie- 
ty, opportunity  to  use  them  for  crimi- 
nal purposes  will  also  abound.  We 
must  protect  our  Nation's  computers, 
as  well  as  those  of  financial  institu- 
tions and  those  which  operate  in  inter- 
state commerce,  against  criminal  in- 
cursions. 

Therefore,  this  month.  I  Introduced 
the  "National  Computer  Systems  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1985."  This  bill  is  simi- 
lar to  legislation  I  introduced  last  Con- 
gress which  enjoyed  the  support  of 
over  100  cosijonsors.  Further,  it  was 
endorsed  by  numerous  data  processing 


and  conu>uter  associations,  including 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  As- 
sociation for  Computing  Machinery. 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Secu- 
rity. Data  Proceasing  Management  As- 
sociation. EDP  Auditors'  Association, 
and  many  others. 

This  year's  legislation.  HJl.  930.  ex- 
pands the  coverage  of  the  current  law 
to  include  protection  of  computers  op- 
erated by  financial  Institutions  and 
those  operating  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  bill  establishes  pooalties  of 
up  to  10  years  imprisonment  and  fines 
up  to  $250,000  or  both. 

I  invite  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  effort  to  provide  warranted  pro- 
tectiim  of  our  Nation's  computer  sys- 
tems.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  LcACH  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Bfr.  DniALLT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  JErroBos  (at  request  of  Mr. 
l^Aca  of  Iowa),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRHAB  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McKnmxT,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakah)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Ms.  Oakak.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoMZALBC.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skeltoh.  for  60  minutes.  March 
19. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dymallt)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Nblsoh  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LcviH  of  Bfichlgan.  for  60  min- 
utes, March  12. 

Mr.  LBvm  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes. March  13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remaiics  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  BoHER  of  Tennessee,  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  Act 
of  1985.  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRHAH  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  PuRSKix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COURTRR. 
Mr.  PORTRR. 
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Mr.  HBiniT. 

Mr.  Pblm. 

Mr.  McOsATH. 

Mr.  Lbit. 

Mr.  Kkambl 

Mr.  OooBUHO  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HUHTBL 

Mr.  Tatixhl 

Mr.  Taukb. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

(The  followlnff  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakak)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Mabkbt. 

Mr.  OuAum. 

Mr.  SCHBOBL 

Mr8.BoxBL 

Bfr.  Vnrro. 

Mr.  Ijcvnic  of  California. 

Mr.  Roonro. 

Mr.  CoHms. 

Mr.  TKAncAHT. 

Mr.  Ramob.  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  SssLTOH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BBfHCTT. 

Mr.    I^HHAii  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Oatdos. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DTMAIiLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  aidjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  39  minutes 
pjn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 
March  6. 1985.  at  10  o'clock.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

677.  A  letter  from  the  Aisistant  Secretary 
of  tbe  Army  (InstaUAtloBi  and  Lodstlcs). 
tranamltUng  notice  of  the  decision  to  study 
conversion  to  contractor  performance  the 
telephone  services  at  Vint  Hill  Farms  Sta- 
tion. VA.  and  the  custodial  services  at  Fort 
Bennlng,  GA.  pursuant  to  10  VS.C.  23(M  nt. 
(Public  Law  90-342.  secUon  S03(a)  (M  SUt. 
747));  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

678.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Lodstlcs). 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  UUe  10.  United  States  (Tode.  to 
provide  for  more  efficient  and  expeditious 
rtlspnssl  of  lost,  abandoned,  or  unclaimed 
property  in  the  custody  of  the  military  de- 
partments; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

679.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  C^ouncll 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-11.  "D.C.  SUtehood  ConsUtu- 
tlonal  Convention  Initiative  of  1979  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1985."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198,  secUon  603(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

680.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CotincU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-12,  "Interest  Rate  Cell- 
ing Amendment  Act  of  1983  Clarification 
Act  of  1985  Temporary  Act  of  1985,"  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


681.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  in- 
formation systems  and  oootroUer,  Washing- 
ton Gas  Light  Co.,  transmitting  a  certified 
copy  of  a  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31, 
1984.  pursuant  to  43  D.C.C.  313;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  ColumMa. 

683.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator. 
<fmaii  BuBlneH  Administration,  traonilt- 
Ung  the  1964  annual  report  on  SRA's  actlvl- 
Uea  under  tbe  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
pursuant  to  5  UB.C.  553(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

683.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman.  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  calendar 
year  1964  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5  D.8.C. 
563(d);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

684.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gener- 
al of  the  Unites  States,  transmitting  a 
report  enUUed.  "Eligibility  Verification  and 
Privacy  In  Federal  Benefit  Programs:  A 
Delicate  Balance"  (GAO/HRD-85-23.  Mar. 
1.  1985):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

685.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Equal  l>n- 
ployment  Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  compliance 
with  the  laws  relating  to  open  meetings  of 
agencies  of  the  Government  (Government 
In  tbe  Sunshine  Act),  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
553b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons. 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Equal  Em- 
ployment C^>portunlty  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  1984.  pursuant  to  5 
VA.C.  553(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  1984,  pursuant  to  5  \3S.C.  553(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

688.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  tbe  1984 
annual  report  on  the  Department's  activi- 
ties under  tbe  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
pursuant  to  5  DJB.C.  553(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

689.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  long-range  research  agenda  for 
1986-91  which  describes  the  5-year  plan  for 
environmental  research,  development  and 
dononstratlon.  together  with  comments  of 
the  Science  Advisory  Board,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  94-475.  secUon  5;  Public  Law  95- 
155.  section  4.  8(c).  9(a),  and  10;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

690.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  (^m- 
meroe,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  II  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended,  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  title  for  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1987;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Science  and 
Technology. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   RODINO  (for   himself,  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Skibskumo): 
HJt.  1397.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  Involving  debtors  who 


are  farmers  or  family  farmers:  to  tbe  C^xn- 
mitte  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  HATSB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haw- 
Kvn,  Mr.  Comas  Mr.  Wnss.  Mrs. 
Coixnn.  Mr.  Cut.  Mr.  Owm.  Mr. 
Stoob.  Mr.  8AVA4a.  Mr.  DBxnms. 
and  Mr.  Bvam  of  Illinois): 
HJl.  1398.  A  bai  to  promote  genuine  and 
sustainable  recovery  and  a  full  employment 
society  by  extending  and  fully  Iniplement- 
Ing  tbe  nnployment  Act  of  1946  and  tbe 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
of  1978;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Armed  Servloes;  Govern- 
ment  Operatioos;    Banking.    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs;  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STNAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WuoR.  Mr.  FoLKT.  Mr.  Gvhaut, 
Mr.  ALBCAmsa.  Mr.  Coblho.  Mr. 
BaooKS,  Mr.  KAsnmiKiBB.  Mr.  Com- 
TBU.  Mr.  Samsojira.  Mr.  Mabou, 
Mrs.  ScBBOBDm.  Mr.  Gucxiiaii,  Mr. 
BoMAii.  Mr.  Boucaa.  Mr.  Dbbicx, 
Mr.  WiAVB.  Mr.  Jons  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  Emoush.  Mr.  Wanmn.  Mr. 
McCuiBT,  Mr.  Dascklb.  Mr.  Sbblbt, 
Mr.  BsBWSBD.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Mouu- 
soM  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Smrh  of 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Nichols,  Ms.  Kaptub. 
Mr.  RoBunoii,  Mr.  FAUirtBOT,  ICr. 
MacKat,  Mr.  Town.  Mr.  Richabs- 
soK.  Mr.  BvAn  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Sxbawi. 
Mr.  Dabboi.  Mr.  Mavboulbb,  Mr, 
KoLTiK.  and  Mr.  MoirraoiiXBT): 
HJl.  1399.  A  bai  to  amend  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  modify  the  applica- 
tion of  chapter  13  to  family  farmers;  to  the 
CoDunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1400.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorlza- 
Uon  of  appropriations  for  general  revenue 
sharing  for  5  years:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlona. 
ByMs-OAKAR: 

HJl.  1401.  A  biU  to  am«id  UUe  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  medi- 
care coverage  for  hospital-based  comprehen- 
sive care  programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

HJl.  1402.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  UUe 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
a  voltmtary  Insurance  opUon  for  medicare 
beneficiaries  permitting  coverage  of  certain 
gaps  In  medicare  coverage  and  covering  one 
preventive  care  visit  each  year:  Jointly,  to 
the  Conmilttees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  OMnmerce.  

HJl.  1403.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVIIl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  option- 
al part  C  insurance  program  to  provide  cov- 
erage of  certain  vision,  hearing,  and  dental 
services  and  preacrlpUon  drugs:  JoinUy.  to 
the  C^ommittees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BATEBCAN: 

HJl.  1404.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  VlrginU  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Refuge 
and  NaUonal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Training  Center  at  <::ape  Charles  In  North- 
ampton County,  VA:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

HJl.  1405.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  no 
amount  shall  be  included  in  gross  Income  by 
reason  of  the  use  of  a  police.  Are,  or  emer- 
gency medical  vehicle  for  commuting  if  the 
only  permitted  personal  use  of  such  vehicle 
is  oommuUnr.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAUZ: 

H.R.  1406.  A  bill  to  authoriBe  appropriar 
Uons  for  nongame  fish  and  wildlife  conaer- 


vaUon  during  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and 
1988;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CONTERS: 
HJl.  1407.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  315  of 
UUe  18  of  tbe  United  States  Code  with 
regard  to  the  grand  Jury;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DASCHU!  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MOBTOOICXBT,    Mr.    HAUCBBSCRimiT, 

Mr.  EvAiis  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Kaptub. 
Mr.  Bbtamt,  Mr.  Fu>bio,  Mr.  Gbat 
of  Illinois.  BCr.  McEwbb.  Mr.  Wtub, 
Mr.  Solomob.  and  Mr.  Hanxm): 
HJl.  1408.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Emergency 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983  and  UUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain veterans'  employment  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEIJ.UMS  (for  hImseU,  and 

Mr.  Kbamxb)  (by  request): 

HJl.  1409.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  con- 

strucUon  at  military  Installations  for  fiscal 

year  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DioGUARDI  (for  bimseU,  and 
Mr.  OnJUK): 
HJl.  1410.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  m  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  permit 
naturalisation  courts  to  retain  one-half  of 
all  naturalisation  fees  paid;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlclary.I16By  Mr.  DREIEH  of 
California: 

HJt  1411.  A  bqi  to  amoid  tbe  Solid  Waste 
Dlq>osal  Act  to  prohibit  the  reissuance  of 
permits  to  certain'  landfills  in  densely  popu- 
lated areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  (Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (by  request): 
HJl.  1412.  A  blU  to  authorize  appitmrla- 
Uons  to  tbe  National  Aeronautics  and  Sv^et 
AdminlstraUon  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nlcaUons.  construcUon  of  fadliUes.  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  (^(Mnmlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  1413.  A  bill  to  provide  a  bonus  pay- 
ment of  $10,000  for  each  veteran  of  World 
War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  GREEN* 
HJl.  1414.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  control  certain  sources  of  sulfur  diox- 
ides and  nitrogen  oxides  to  reduce  add  dep- 
oslUon.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  1415.  A  bill  to  promote  llmltaUons  on 
convenUonal   arms   transfers,    to   improve 
congressional    oversight    of    convenUonal 
arms  transfers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Barnbs.  and  Mrs.  Burtoh  of 
CaUfomla): 
HJl.  1416.  A  bill  to  protect  the  American 
public  from  consuming  potentially  unsafe 
peiticide  residues  on  imported  foodstuffs;  to 
foster  prudent  and  equitable  regulatory  re- 
quirements and  standards  for  UJ3.  produc- 
ers of  agricultural  commodlUes  competing  . 
with  producers  In  other  countries  in  inter- 
national and  domestic  markets;  and  to  Im- 
prove the  international  exchange  of  scien- 
tific Information  on  the  properUes.  safety, 
benefits,  and  risks  of  pesticide  use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultxu-e. 
By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
HJl.  1417.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
su^ension  of  duty  on  umbrella  frames  until 
Jantiary  1, 1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
HJt.  1418.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  tbe  total 
budget  outlays  of  tbe  Federal  Government 
for  fiscal  year  1986  may  not  exceed  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Rulea. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Htbb,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Skb- 

SBBBBBBBBB.    Mr.    NiBLSOIl    of    Utah. 

Mr.  Daob,  Mr.  LAOoiuBsnio,  Mr. 
RicBABosoii,  and  Mr.  MoCoixum): 
HJl.  1419.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  reassign- 
ment of  certain  Federal  cases  upon  request 
of  a  party;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (by  request): 
HJl.  1430.  A  bill  to  provide  a  continuous, 
adequate,  wholesome  supply  of  food  and 
fiber,  assure  a  strong  agricultural  economy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NEAL: 
HJl.  1431.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Otde  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  any  oontribuUon  to  any  No  Net 
Cost  Tobacco  Fund  or  azu^  No  Net  Cost  To- 
bacco Account  shall  be  treated  as  a  deducU- 
ble  expense;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMs.OAKAR: 
HJl.  1433.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ad- 
minister a  demonstraUon  program  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  a«Hiiit.ing  nonprofit 
organizaUons  In  providing  housing  and  sup- 
porUve  services  for  homeless  persons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  SLAUGHTER: 
H.R.  1433.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Dode  of  1954  to  relieve  corpora- 
tions of  the  separate  mailing  requirement 
for  Form  1009  statements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meahs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  ICr.  Florio,  Mr.  Saxton, 
Mr.    HoWABS.    Mr.    RniAUio,    Mr. 
HtroHBS.  Mr.  Couxtkh,  Mr.  Roz,  Mis. 
RODKXMA.  Bdr.  Dwrm  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    Gallo,    Mr.    Tobsicklu,    Mr. 
GuABnn,  and  Mr.  Rodiho): 
H.R.  1434.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  an  out- 
patient clinic  in  southern  New  Jersey;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  1435.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle InformaUon  and  Cost  Savings  Act  by 
eliminating  the  administrative  discretion  to 
reduce  the  27.5  miles  per  gallon  fuel  econo- 
my standard  applicable  to  passenger  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  imALL  (for  himself,  BCr. 
TouHG  of  Alaska,  BCr.  WnxiAns,  BCr. 
DoRGAif  of  North  Dakota,  BCr. 
CoxLHO,  BCr.  Bkrkdtkr,  BCr.  McCaih, 
BCr.  RicHAiiDSOit,  BCr.  Daschlk,  Mr. 
MoAKurr,  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr. 

Ifrt.nMe,   Mr.   (TBOCKKTT,   BCt.   MOODT, 

BCr.  Weavxr,  BCr.  Fauhtrot.  BCr. 
Lowrt  of  Washington,  BCr.  Bermam, 
Mr.  BCiTCHXLL,  BCr.  Ob^istar,  BCr. 
Vbbto,  BCr.  Waxkam,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  C^siifomia,  BCr.  Sikorski,  BCr. 
BCartihez,  BCs.  Dakar.  BCrs.  Burton 
of  California,  BCr.  Owrns,  BCr.  Fazio, 
BCrs.  Boxer,  BCr.  SicntKBi.ntc.  BCr. 
Sabo,  and  BCr.  Dtmallt): 
HJl.  1426.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 


and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Etaergy  and  Commerce. 

By  BCr.  WTDEN: 
HJl.  1437.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Food.  I>rug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit 
use  of  sulf iUng  agents  in  certain  foods,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commeroe. 

By  BCrs.  HOLT  (for  herseU  and  BCrs. 
Btbob): 
HJ.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  obligation  of  funds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  98-473  for  the  procurement  of 
BCZ  missiles,  subject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  Joint  resolution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services. 

By  BCr.  BCcDADE  (for  himself,  and  BCr. 

MURTHA): 

H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  obligation  and  availability  of  prior  year 
unobligated  halanres  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  tbe  procurement  of  addi- 
tional operational  BCX  missiles:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  BCrs.  BYRON: 

H.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
BCay  1985  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month":  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  C:ivU  Service. 
By  BCr.  WAZBCAN: 

HJ.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  August  25,  1985,  through 
August  31,  1985,  as  "National  CPR  Aware- 
ness Week";  to  the  OMnmittee  on  Post 
Office  and  avU  Service. 
By  BCr.  GOODLING: 

H.  Can.  Res.  75.  Concurrait  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Job  (Torpe;  to  the  (commit- 
tee on  Education  and  lAbor. 
By  BCr.  NEAL 

H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  c:ongress  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  continue  to  provide  prelimi- 
nary and  advanced  commitment  for  loans 
which  may  require  approval  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985.  in  keeping  with  the  Bank's 
mandate,  unless  and  until  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  changes  that  policy  or  di- 
rects the  Bank  to  alter  its  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

22.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to 
the  financial  dilemma  in  BCichigan  agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

23.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  SanU 
Fe  Indian  School;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BTLIB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
blls  and  resolutions  were  introdu(xd 
and  severaUy  referred  as  follows: 
By  BCr.  McKINNET: 

H.R.  1438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
E.  Telchgraeber  estate  of  Barbara  G.  Teich- 
graeber.  deceased.  Bernard  E.  Telchgraeber 
and  Richard  F.  Telchgraeber.  executors; 
Bernard  E.  Telchgraeber  and  estate  of  Bar- 
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ban  O.  Telchgrmeber.  Bernard  E.  TeJch- 
graeber  and  Richard  P.  Teichgraeber,  ex- 
ecutora:  and  Richard  P.  Teichgraeber  and 
Winifred  Teichgraeber;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TRAPICANT: 
H.R.  14M.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlshleen 
Earle:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3:  Mr.  Stahk.  Mr.  Pazio,  Mr.  McCoH- 
DT.  Mr.  BoNXR  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ross.  Mr. 
DoBGAif  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Alkxamskr. 
Mr.  BEtNTTT,  Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Lbath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hamiltok,  Mr.  Ray. 
Mr.  ScHXUKR,  Mr.  HnnL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
TRAncAirr.  and  Mr.  Oimgkll. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Doiwam  of  California,  Mr. 
BiURAKis.  Mr.  Maoigam,  Mrs.  Martin  of  n- 
llnoto.  Mr.  Hotto,  Mr.  Mahtih  of  New  York, 
B4r.  OiufAM.  Mr.  Chappdx.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Sf  ALLiifCS.  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 
H.R.  43:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Koltkr. 
HJl.  44:  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Staixings.  Mr. 
Sntdkr.  Mr.  McKkrnan.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  DioOuaroi. 

H.R.   47:  Mr.   Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
H.R.  48:  Mr.  Roth. 
H.R.  153:  Mr.  Crockett. 
H.R.  156:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Mitchell.    Mr.    Rodino.    Mr.    Dicks.    Mr. 
Paontroy.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Bilr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  347:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Wiluams,  Mr.  DioGuardi. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  McQrath,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Smith  of  Plorida,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES.  Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr. 
Whittaker.  and  Mr.  Kasich. 
H.R.  374:  Mr.  Chafpell. 
H.R.  479:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Slattery.  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  593:  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  de  la 
Oarza. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mrs. 
BOGGS.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  BusTAMANTE,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Oaydos.  Mr.  OuARiNi.  Mr.  Torricelli,  and 
Mr.  Oejdenson. 

H.R.  748:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  OlUahoma,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  797:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
liOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Orecn,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 

Ohio.  

H.R.  816:  Mr.  Wortley  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 
H.R.  901:  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Clay.  Mrs.  Col- 
UNS,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
EcKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Pusteh,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.      Bustamante.      Mr.      Crockett.      Mr. 


Markky,  1^.  Matsui,  Mr.  Richarosom.  Mr. 
Rodino,  Ux.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Stao- 
OERS,  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

HJl.  916:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr. 
Conyers. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr. 
Bustamante. 
HJl.  918:  Mr.  Howard. 
H.R.  930:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Laoomarsino. 

HJl.  933:  Mr.  Stehholm,  Mr.  Rose.  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Obsr- 
star,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Whitkhurst,  Mr.  BARins, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Prank,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mrs. 
RouKKMA.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Kildd.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  947:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Beilenson. 
and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 
H.R.  963:  Mrs.  Collins. 
H.R.  965:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  968:  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California. 
H.R.  967:  Mrs.  Collins. 
H.R.  975:  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  La- 
oomarsino, Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  U>tt.  Mr. 
SwiPT.  and  Mr.  Mavhoules. 
H.R.  984:  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  997:  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

H.R.  1029:  Mrs.  Byron  and  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California. 

H.R.  1060:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Ms. 
Kaftur.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Sei- 
berling. and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  1090:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs.   Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  Feiohan.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  1142:  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  1205:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Laoomarsino. 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Gaixo.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1207;  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.R.  1271:  Mr.  Lott. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  Boehlext,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Stallinos.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  and  Mr. 
Gallo. 

H.R.  1298:  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee. 
H.R.  1339:  Mr.  SHimWAY  and  Mr.  Hansen. 
H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  CouoHLiN.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Orotbero.   Mr.    Hansen.   Mr.    Kasich.   Mr. 


I^ACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lukrn,  Mr.  Lundinb.  Mr. 
Marthrz.  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  McOrath, 
Mr.  McKbrnan.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Ms. 
MnCULSKI,  Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  Moorhrad, 
Mr.  Murpst,  Mr.  Rboula,  Mr.  Richariwon, 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Slauoktbr.  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Hampohire. 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Stallincs,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Sunla,  Mr.  Wyoen,  and  Mr. 
Wyuk. 

HJ.  Res.  135:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
DbWinx.  Mr.  OE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Lantos,  Bfr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Fuqua.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Fish,  Idrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Hbxikl  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr. 
Coats. 

HJ.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Stknholm, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Addabbo, J>Ir.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mi. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Strang,  and  Ms. 
Oakar. 

HJ.  Res.  154:  Btrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
McKernan,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms.  Oakar.  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr. 
Blaz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  DioGuardi, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Oun.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Werer,   Mr.   Yatron.   and   Mr.   Young  of 


H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi, Mr.  ToRRicELU,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Roe,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Stratton,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.  Con.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Boland.  Mrs. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Be- 
reuter, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  Jepporos,  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  MrrcinxL,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

H.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Studds  and  Mr.  Stokes. 


y 


H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  HmtT.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Dornah  of 
California.  Mr.  McCandless,  and  Mr.  Mack. 

H.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Lundime,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  236:  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H  J.  Res.  76:  Mr.  Ackerman. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn 


45.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Ohio  Housing  Finance  Agency.  Colum- 
bus, OH,  relative  to  the  President's  pro- 
posed moratorium  on  federally  assisted 
housing;  which  was  referred.  Jointly,  to  the 
C<Mninittees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  THuaMOHDl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  O.  Rice.  Jr..  nation- 
al chapi*<"  of  the  American  Legion 
and  the  bishop's  vicar  to  the  northern 
Catskills.  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Albany. 
NY.  He  is  sponsored  by  Senator  Al- 
roHSX  D'Amato.  of  New  York. 

FKATBI 

The  Reverend  Charles  O.  Rice,  Jr.. 
offered  the  f oUowing  prayer 

Almighty  Ood,  we  look  to  Thee  for 
the  guidance  You  gave  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  blessed  country  as  we 
open  another  working  session  of  the 
n.S.  Senate.  Their  genius  in  forming 
this  Republic  has  made  it  possible  to 
govern  well  in  spite  of  our  varied  back- 
grounds and  political  affiliations. 
Watch  over  us  as  we  continue  to  grow 
in  understanding.  Purify  our  motives 
and  purposes  as  we  make  our  mark  in 
this  world  so  it  may  be  a  mark  of  ex- 
cellence, not  another  ugly  scar  upon 
the  face  of  this  good  Earth. 

Let  us  reason  together  on  the  Issues 
of  peace  and  freedom  in  our  world  and 
arrive  at  decisions— as  Americans  ail- 
by  majority  rule.  And  during  our  delib- 
erations let  us  never  forget  those  who 
gave  that  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
that,  "Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  this  Earth."  Amen. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  standing  order  the  two  leaders  will 
have  10  minutes  each.  Following  that 
there  is  a  special  order,  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  for  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Pkoxmim],  to  be  foUowed 
by  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  3  pjn.. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

fy>llowlng  morning  business  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  Max  M.  Kampelman, 
John  Goodwin  Tower,  and  Maynard 
W.  Glltman.  Therefore,  rollcall  votes 
are  a  possibility  during  today's  session. 

Also,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  turn  to  any  Legislative 
or  Executive  Calendar  items  that  are 
cleared  for  action. 

I  might  advise  all  Senators,  for  their 
information,  that  there  will  be  a  Joint 
meeting  tomorrow  at  11  ajn.  to  receive 
an  address  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy,  the  Honorable 
Bettino  Craxi.  Senators  are  asked  to 
assemble  in  the  Senate  Chamber  no 
later  than  10:45  a.m.  to  proceed  as  a 
body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Those  are  some  of  the  items  of  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  the  leader- 
ship time. 

(Mr.  DENTON  assumes  the  chair.) 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
ASSISTANT  MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
assistant  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  PRAYER  OFFERED  BY  THE 
REVEREND  CHARLES  G.  RICE. 
JR. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  presence  and  the  moving 
prayer  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  As  a  member  of  that  orga- 
nization, and  having  chaired  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  tuiow  of 
the  fine  work  of  the  American  Legion, 
and  deeply  appreciate  their  efforts  in 
America  on  behalf  of  the  veterans,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  patriotism  which  is 
still  rather  important  to  this  country. 
I  commend  the  American  Legion,  and 
also  its  chaplain.  Reverend  Rice. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  EDUCATION 
BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  announce  my  support  for 
Senate  Resolution  62,  a  resolution  re- 
cently Introduced  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  BraoletI. 

This  resolution  states  simply  and  un- 
equivocally that  the  Congress  will  not 
accept  the  Presidents  fiscal  year  1986 
education  budget  proposals  which  call 
for  further  reductions  in  education 
programs.  The  resolution  also  states 
that  the  Congress  should  provide  suf- 
ficient resources  for  education  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  this  Nation  will 
continue  in  a  leadership  position  in 
the  world.  This  is  a  statement  of  what 
I  have  long  believed  to  be  a  clear  re- 


sponsibility  of  the   Federal   Govern- 
ment in  education. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  again  proposes  deep  cuts  in 
education  programs,  despite  the  wide- 
spread acknowledgment  that  our  edu- 
cational system  at  all  levels— elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion—is facing  severe  problems.  The 
President's  own  Conmilasion  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  termed  it  a  crisis. 
Since  our  national  awakening  to  this 
crisis,  we  in  Congress,  and  especially 
officials  in  the  States  and  at  local 
levels,  have  been  earnestly  seeking  re- 
forms needed  to  make  our  educational 
system  once  again  No.  1  in  the  world. 
We  have  made  some  progress  toward 
this  goal,  but  I  doubt  that  any  educa- 
tor or  a  parent  concerned  about  his 
own  child's  education  would  agree 
that  we  have  done  enough. 

The  alarming  data  which  have  sur- 
faced in  numerous  education  reports 
these  past  3  years  are  still  very  fresh 
in  our  minds. 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  math 
and  science  skills  in  our  students.  Al- 
though the  decline  in  scholastic  apti- 
tude test  scores  has  generally  halted, 
and  these  scores  now  look  to  be  on  the 
rise  again,  nonetheless  the  aggregate 
slide  in  verbal  and  math  scores  over 
the  last  20  years  is  dramatic. 

Japanese  high  school  students 
ranked  first  while  ours  ranked  15th  in 
a  recent  study  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics excellence.  The  typical  Japa- 
nese high  school  student  takes  6  years 
of  science  and  math,  including  a  year 
of  calciilus:  the  average  Russian  takes 
twice  as  much.  By  contrast,  fewer  than 
half  of  American  high  school  gradu- 
ates take  any  math  or  science  after 
the  10th  grade. 

International  comparisons  of  stu- 
dent achievement,  completed  a  decade 
ago,  reveal  that  on  19  academic  tests, 
American  students  were  never  first  or 
second  and,  in  comparison  with  other 
industrialized  nations,  were  last  seven 
times. 

The  Japanese— with  half  our  popula- 
tion—are graduating  more  engineers 
than  the  United  States.  Almost  half, 
or  49  percent,  of  the  doctoral  degrees 
awarded  in  engineering  by  American 
universities  in  1981  went  to  citizens  of 
other  countries. 

These  data  are  fresh  in  our  minds, 
but  recognition  of  them  is  not  reflect- 
ed in  the  administration's  fiscal  year 

1986  budget,  which  proposes  education 
spending  of  $15.5  billion  for  fiscal  year 

1986,  $2.9  billion  less  than  the  1985  re- 


•  This  "bullet"  symlwl  identifles  stMemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolien  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


vised  budget  authority  request  of  $18.4 
billion. 

All  told,  the  admlnlstraUon's  fiscal 
year  1986  spending  proposal  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams hardly  can  be  termed  a 
"freeze."  On  the  contrary,  the  fiscal 
year  1986  proposal  represents  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  level  needed  to  maintain 
services  in  these  programs  at  their 
present  levels.  The  Committee  for 
Education  Funding  estimates  that  this 
proposal  would  amount  to  a  reduction 
in  services  for  nearly  100.000  students 
nationwide. 

The  President's  budget  makes  signif- 
icant reductions  in  funding  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  programs.  For 
example,  the  President  proposes  to 
fund  the  chapter  I  block  grant  for 
compensatory  education  services  for 
disadvantaged  students— the  largest 
Federal  elementary  and  secondary 
education  program— at  a  level  which 
would  serve  only  about  42  percent  of 
the  students  eligible  for  the  services. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  this  pro- 
gram has  never  been  funded  at  a  level 
which  would  serve  all  eligible  disad- 
vantaged youths  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level,  but 
ftmtUng  provided  in  previous  years  has 
reached  at  least  50  percent  of  eligible 
students.  Fifty  percent  is  not  a  good 
record:  we  surely  cannot  afford  to 
drop  it  to  42  percent. 

The  President  proposes  to  freeze  at 
their  fiscal  year  1985  levels  most  of 
the  moneys  for  education  for  the 
handicapped  programs,  but  he  in- 
cludes in  his  request  reductions  of  20 
percent  in  support  for  deaf-blind  cen- 
ters and  14.8  percent  in  grants  for  spe- 
cial education  personnel  development. 

The  President  proposes  to  rescind 
the  entire  fiscal  year  1985  appropria- 
tion—$5  million— for  the  Excellence  in 
Education  Program:  he  proposes  to 
eliminate  funding  for  the  Women's 
Educational  Equity  Act  Program:  and, 
he  proposes  to  freeze  fimding  for  the 
critical  Math/Science  Program  the 
Congress  enacted  last  year. 

But  it  is  in  the  Federal  programs  for 
higher  education  that  the  administra- 
tion proposes  the  truly  Draconian  cuts 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  They  would  slash 
25  percent  of  Federal  funds  for  higher 
education.  All  but  $100  miUion  of  the 
proposed  $2.3  billion  cut  from  the  ad- 
justed fiscal  year  1985  level  would 
come  from  student  aid  programs. 

According  to  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators, virtually  all  of  the  5.3 
mUlion  current  student  aid  recipients 
would  be  affected.  Students  without 
any  family  resources  would  have  their 
aid  reduced.  Students  from  many 
middle-income  families  would  become 
ineligible  for  grants  or  subsidized 
loans.  Special  programs  to  prepare  dis- 
advantaged students  for  college  and  to 
provide  supportive  help  for  them  to 


o(«nplete  their  education  would  be  cut 
back  53  percent. 

As  many  as  800.000  middle-income 
students  would  be  dropped  from  eligi- 
bility for  the  Pell  Grant  Program  in 
the  academic  year  1986-47.  Seven 
other  higher  education  aid  programs, 
providing  roughly  2  million  awards  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students, 
would  be  abolished. 

Almost  1  million  current  borrowers 
would  be  removed  from  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  [GSL]  Program. 
These  are  students  from  both  middle- 
income  and  low-income  families.  The 
administration  also  is  proposing  a 
change  in  the  GSL  Program  which 
would  jeopardize  the  willingness  of 
local  banks  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram: this,  of  course,  would  emascu- 
late the  program. 

Finally,  about  a  dozen  smaller 
higher  education  programs  with  total 
funding  of  roughly  $100  million  would 
be  eliminated.  These  include  graduate 
fellowships,  foreign  language  studies, 
support  for  research  libraries,  and 
other  programs. 

mPACT  OH  WK8T  VIKGIMIA 

Over  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have 
heard  from  numy  West  Virginians 
about  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posals for  education  programs. 

Dr.  Roy  Truby,  superintendent  of 
schools,  has  expressed  concern  that 
West  Virginia's  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  are  experiencing  diffi- 
culty in  providing  services  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. West  Virginia  has  suf- 
fered from  an  economic  recession— a 
depression  according  to  some  econo- 
mists—since 1982,  and  has  had  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Nation  for  almost  3  years. 

In  1981-82,  about  40,000  students  in 
West  Virginia  were  served  with  chap- 
ter I  funding.  In  1985,  we  will  reach 
only  31,305  students.  If  additional  cuts 
are  made,  services  will  be  reduced  even 
further. 

To  quote  Dr.  Trubj^ 

Cuts  in  cliapter  I  have  caused  us  to  reduce 
servioes  to  county  education  systems.  As 
calls  for  education  services  have  gone  up 
and  the  dollars  have  remained  the  same,  we 
have  had  to  serve  fewer  numbers  of  kids. 
Many  county  school  districts  have  had  to 
adjust  their  chapter  I  programs  by  dropping 
secondary  and  summer  school  services.  Over 
the  years,  We  have  provided  remedial  pro- 
grams in  reading  and  math  through  chapter 
I  funds  for  those  students  who  are  in  great 
need  of  these  programs. 

The  West  Virginia  Education  Asso- 
ciation writes: 

The  fiscal  bind  begins  at  the  elementary 
level,  as  schools  try  to  deliver  quality  com- 
pensatory education  for  the  disadvantaged. 
These  programs  are  expensive,  but  Federal 
funding  remains  so  low  that  less  than  45 
percent  of  the  eligible  11  mUlion  pupils  ac- 
tually receive  appropriate  services. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  chapter  I  program 
falls  $9.2  million  short  of  the  inflation  ad- 
justment. Education  for  the  handicapped  is 
$1.3  million  short.  Vocational  education  is 
$2.6  million  short. 


As  for  the  administration's  budget 
cuts  in  higher  education.  West  Virgin- 
ians are  worried  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  send  their  children  to  college, 
and  educators  are  worried  that  the  ad- 
mission policies  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning  no  longer  will  place 
the  emphasis  on  academic  abilities  or 
potential,  but  rather  on  financial  abili- 
ty. 

Dr.  Leon  Ginsberg,  the  chancellor  of 
the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Regents 
has  also  raised  a  number  of  concerns 
over  the  administration's  budget  rec- 
ommendations, and  I  quote: 

If  all  the  student  aid  cutbacks  recom- 
mended for  FT  liWS  are  accepted  by  the 
Consreas,  financial  awriwtanre  to  West  Vir- 
ginia public  and  private  college  students  can 
l>e  expected  to  decline  by  at  least  $16.0  mQ- 
lion.  Addlnc  the  reduction  to  students  at 
proprietary  institutions  and  other  postsec- 
ondUT  schools  participating  in  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  would  increase  this 
amount  substantially. 

West  Virginia  University  advises 
that  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  pro- 
posals for  higher  education  would  ad- 
versely affect  91  percent  of  all  needy 
applicants  for  financial  aid  at  the  uni- 
versity. Concord  College  estimates 
changes  in  the  student  financial  assist- 
ance programs  will  affect  52  percent  of 
its  students.  Glenville  State  College 
estimates  that  65  percent  of  its  stu- 
dents will  be  affected  and  West  Liber- 
ty State  College  advises  that  fully  one- 
third  of  its  students  would  be  adverse- 
ly impacted  by  reductions  in  financial 
assistance.  The  West  Virginia  College 
of  Graduate  Studies  advises  that  if  the 
changes  in  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  come  about,  between  60 
and  75  percent  of  its  students  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  their  graduate 
studies. 

I  have  also  heard  from  a  number  of 
students  from  Idarshall  University 
who  express  concern  over  these  budget 
proposals.  Of  the  approximately 
11,600  students  attending  Marshall,  a 
little  over  half  would  be  affected  by 
these  budget  cuts. 

The  cap  of  $4,000  per  year  on  stu- 
dent financial  aid,  combined  with  the 
changes  recommended  for  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  and  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program,  speH  disaster 
for  middle-income  families  and  for 
those  families  that  cannot  even  be 
considered  middle  income.  The  cost  to 
most  students  attending  colleges  when 
they  live  on  campus  exceeds  $4,000  per 
year.  While  in  some  cases  it  might  be 
possible  for  students  to  live  at  home 
and  commute,  unfortunately,  in  rural 
States  such  as  West  Virginia,  commut- 
ing to  keep  costs  down  is  not  always  a 
possibility. 

Again,  I  quote  Dr.  Ginsberg: 

A  review  of  student  expense  budgets  at 
West  Virginia's  colleges  and  universities  in- 
dicates that  only  the  two-year  institutions 
have  annual  budgets  for  resident  students 
which    involve    an    amount    of    leas    ttian 
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$4,000.  Of  the  undennduate  studenU  re- 
celvliif  financlml  aid  In  1083-M.  more  than 
29,000  attended  schooU  that  have  resident 
student  budgeta  In  exceai  of  t4.000. 

These  are  but  »  few  of  the  concerns 
expressed  by  West  Virginians,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  share  those  concerns. 
Certainly,  no  one  who  has  put  a  child 
through  4  years  of  college  can  honest- 
•ly  beUeve  that  $4,000  per  year  wlU 
cover  those  costs,  nor  can  they  believe 
that  a  family  of  four  with  an  income 
of  32.500  can  send  one— let  alone  two- 
children  through  college  at  the  same 
time. 

The  administration  is  recommending 
cuts  that  will  impact  severely  on 
middle-income  families.  These  are  the 
same  families  that  are  paying  the  ma- 
jority of  the  taxes  in  this  country  and 
are  struggling  to  seek  a  better  life  for 
their  children. 

A  few  words  from  testimony  about 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  given  by 
the  West  Virginia  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dr.  Roy  Truby,  sum  up  the 
situation  clearly  and  succinctly:  "The 
rhetoric  is  positive,  but  the  budget 
shows  a  retreat  from  the  basic  com- 
mitment to  education.  •  •  •  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  letters  and  testimony  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  statement.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

OONCLU8IOII 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  clearly, 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1986 
proposals  for  education  spending  will 
substantially  affect  education  nation- 
wide as  well  as  In  my  State  of  West 
Virginia.  I  cannot  and  will  not  support 
such  a  budget. 

It  is  foolish  and  shortsighted  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  shirk  its  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  to  fund  the 
educational  system  of  our  country. 
Just  as  we  at  the  Federal  level  recog- 
nize the  need  to  invest  resources  to 
Insure  our  Nation's  military  defense, 
so,  too,  must  we  invest  in  education. 

There  are  few  more  Important  tasks 
before  us  than  again  making  America's 
educational  system  No.  1  in  the  world. 
Today's  students  hold  our  future  in 
their  hands.  They  are  the  workers,  in- 
ventors, business  executives,  soldiers, 
and  statesmen  of  tomorrow.  Only  if 
our  educational  system  Is  second  to 
none  can  we  assure  that  they  will  have 
the  skills  they  need  to  keep  America 
strong  and  free,  and  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technological  change.  We  must 
not  fail  to  meet  the  challenge  of  set- 
ting a  new  standard  of  excellence  in 
our  schools.  It  Is  a  challenge  we  can 
meet  If  all  of  us  who  have  a  stake  in 
the  future— not  only  parents,  teachers, 
and  students,  but  also  the  Federal. 
State,   and   local   governments— come 


together  in  common  purpose  and  dedi- 
cation. 

Exhibit  I 

RniOHAI.  HKiUUMO  OM  ELBfXIfTAIIT  AKD 

Skorimjiy  Ebocatioh 
(Teattmony  by  Roy  Truby) 

nriKODUCTION 

Chairman  Hawkins  and  members  of  the 
Elementary.  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education  Subcommittee: 

First.  I  would  Uke  to  thank  you  for  con- 
ducting these  hearings,  which  I  believe  will 
be  very  important  as  we  begin  to  chart  di- 
rections of  Federal  support  for  public  educa- 
tion. I  represent  only  myaeU  as  SUte  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  West  Virginia,  but  I 
beUeve  that  many  of  my  concerns  are 
shared  by  other  State  superintendents. 
State  boards  of  education,  and  by  people 
who  work  with  us  in  State  departmenU  of 
education,  u  well  as  those  who  administer 
the  schools  and  serve  in  the  classrooms  of 
this  country. 

I  believe  now  more  than  ever  before  that 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between  quality 
education  and  the  economic  health  of  this 
Nation.  One  important  goal  of  each  chief 
State  school  officer  is  to  help  contribute  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  each  citizen  by 
ensuring  that  every  child  who  goes  through 
our  schools  gains  the  skills  needed  to  be  ef- 
fecUve  in  the  marketplace,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  live  a  full.  rich,  and  satisfying  life. 
Over  the  last  decade,  we  have  made  giant 
strides  with  respect  to  equity  and  equal  op- 
portunity. I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
strides  we  have  made  In  the  last  twenty 
years  in  bringing  all  students  Into  the  main- 
stream of  education  is  one  of  our  major  ac- 
complishments. Our  goal  now  is  not  only  to 
provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  all  stu- 
dents but  to  provide  each  student  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  quality  education. 

FEDERAL  ROLE  FOR  EDUCATIOH 

Last  year  members  of  the  CCSSO  joined 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  SUte  Boards  of  Education  to  adopt  a 
Joint  statement  on  the  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation. According  to  our  view,  the  Federal 
role  should  be  one  of  national  leadership 
and  coordination  based  on  identified  nation- 
al needs  and  concerns.  All  of  us  must  make 
the  best  use  of  limited  resources  and.  of 
course,  we  must  set  priorities.  We  believe 
the  priority  elemenU  of  the  Federal  role  in- 
clude: 

Ensuring  that  equity  and  excellence  are 
equal  goals  of  educational  improvement: 

Focusing  new  funding  and  attention  on 
teacher  training  and  professional  develop- 
ment; 

Assisting  sUtes  in  their  position  of  educa- 
tional leadership  in  this  country:  education 
remains  a  State  function.  States  must  pro- 
vide the  leadership  for  educational  reform 
across  the  country,  and  new  Federal  efforts 
must  be  complementary  to  that  leadership: 

Providing  assistance  to  improving  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  such  areas  as  math  and 
science,  the  arts  and  humanities,  and  inter- 
national understanding. 

In  providing  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  supplement  the  efforts  of  State  and  local 
school  districts.  Federal  education  legisla- 
tion should  contain  provisions  which  con- 
form to  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  Flexibility  should  be  allowed  both 
SEA'S  and  LEA's  under  Federal  statutes  and 
Federal  regulations. 

2.  Programs  with  similar  purposes  and 
reaching  the  same  pupils  should  be  coordi- 
nated to  avoid  duplication. 


3.  Forward-funding  should  be  maintained 
with  no  recisions  or  deferrals  so  that  irian- 
ning  by  States  and  local  districts  can  be  ef- 
fective. 

4.  Plaeal  accountability  and  audit  responsi- 
bilities should  be  clearly  defined. 

5.  Federal  funds  should  flow  through 
SEAs  so  SUte  and  local  programs  may  be 
coordinated. 

6.  Any  Federal  mandate  should  provide 
adequate  funding  to  SEAs  and  LEA's  to  im- 
plement and  mandate. 

The  Federal  role  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  State's  efforts.  The  States  should 
provide  leadership  in  esUblishlng  educa- 
tional standards  and  by  evaluating  their 
educational  programs.  The  SUtes  should 
provide  demonstration  and  dissemination 
projects,  collect  data,  increase  educational 
quality,  provide  funds  to  equalize  education- 
al opportunity  within  each  SUte,  distribute 
Federal  funds  within  the  SUte.  and  coordi- 
nate reporting  or  accounting  for  these  funds 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

To  meet  our  country's  educational  goals, 
each  level  of  Oovemment  must  contribute 
to  the  whole.  The  local  school  district,  with 
its  knowledge  of  district  needs,  has  the  re- 
monsiblUty  to  operate  the  schools.  Based  on 
an  awareness  of  local  needs,  the  SUte  must 
set  standards,  provide  leadership,  technical 
asslstanoe  and  financial  support.  The  Feder- 
al Oovemment  should  be  supportive  of 
SUte  and  local  districts  by  addressing  na- 
tional needs,  providing  for  research  and  as- 
sessment, ensuring  access  to  the  educational 
system,  and  providing  a  broad  base  of  finan- 
cial support. 

roimiMc  roR  nscAL  i98< 

The  President's  Fy-1»86  request  repre- 
sents a  cut  of  approximately  $2  billion  in 
education  programs.  The  total  budget  ap- 
propriation level  for  1985  was  $17.7  billion 
and  the  President's  FY  '86  request  is  for 
$15.7  billion.  In  1980,  the  first  year  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  administration,  the  total  De- 
partment of  Education  budget  was  $14.4  bil- 
lion. If  that  figure  had  simply  been  adjusted 
for  Inflation  over  the  next  five  years,  the 
P^  '85  budget  would  have  been  $21  billion. 
In  terms  of  real  dollars,  we  have  already 
been  cut  approximately  $3.5  billion  in  the 
first  four  years  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  funding  for  Federal  pro- 
grams in  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion should  be  brought  at  least  to  the  levels 
of  FY  '80.  adjusted  for  inflation.  And.  yet.  a 
number  of  the  programs  are  actually  funded 
below  the  1980  levels,  even  in  current  dol- 
lars. General  education  programs  should  re- 
ceive the  same  funding  from  Congress  as 
the  highest  priority  programs  l>eing  consid- 
ered, including  defense. 

I  would  simply  asic  that  congress  ade- 
quately fund  the  obligations  and  expecU- 
ttons  it  has  created  by  its  own  actions.  Sev- 
eral programs  are  chronically  underfunded, 
including  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act.  ECIA  chapter  II.  Vocational  Education, 
and  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. In  addition.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
fund  newly  authorized  programs  which 
have  not  yet  received  any  funding  or  whose 
funding  is  woefully  inadequate  compared  to 
the  expectations  created  in  these  programs. 
This  group  includes:  Title  2  of  Public  Law 
98-377  (Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act),  newly  authorized  programs  in  adminis- 
trator training,  and  scholarships  for  talent- 
ed teachers. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  West  Virginia  has  suffered 
from  an  economic  recession  and  near  de- 
pression since  early  1082.  We  have  led  the 
Nation  in  unemployment  for  nearly  three 
years.  We  are  a  State  with  a  relatively  high 
effort.  Our  expenditures  for  education  as  a 
percentage  of  per  caplU  income  are  about 
sixth  or  seventh  In  the  Nation.  Tet  we  rank 
about  forty-third  In  per  pupO  expenditures 
and  about  the  same  in  teachers  salaries.  We 
liave  tremendous  educational  needs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1980  census,  approximately  forty- 
five  percent  of  all  adult  West  Virginians 
forty-five  years  and  older  have  less  than  a 
high  school  education  and  nearly  twenty 
percent  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation. We  have  rising  expecUtions  among 
our  citizens  for  quality  education,  and  yet 
our  resources  have  been  declining  for  some 
time.  This  is  absolutely  the  worst  time  for  a 
Federal  retreat  from  our  commitment  to 
education  in  this  SUte  and  in  this  country. 
I  will  cite  just  a  few  areas  where  this  will 
particularly  be  felt. 

ECIA.  CHATTER  I,  EDUCATION  POK  THE 
OISADVAMTAOED 

Cuts  in  chapter  I  have  caused  us  to  reduce 
services  to  county  education  systems.  As 
calls  for  educational  services  have  gone  up 
and  the  dollars  have  remained  the  same,  we 
have  had  to  serve  fewer  numbers  of  kids. 
BCany  county  school  districU  have  had  to 
adjust  their  chapter  I  programs  by  dropping 
secondary  and  summer  school  sendees.  Over 
the  years,  we  have  provided  remedial  pro- 
grams in  reading  and  math  through  chv>ter 
I  funds  for  those  students  who  are  in  great 
need  of  these  programs. 

ECIA.  CHATTER  II 

The  block  grant  monies  in  chapter  11  pro- 
vide services  in  West  Virginia  for  computer 
literacy,  drop-out  prevention,  staff  training 
and  development  and  library  and  media  pro- 
grams, among  others.  The  SUte  board  of 
education  and  I  have  always  approved  the 
President's  approach  to  block  granU.  The. 
block  grants  allow  for  more  flexibility  and 
efficient  administration  at  the  SUte  and 
local  levels,  but  we  can  no  longer  support  a 
block  grant  program  in  which  three  pro- 
grams are  consolidated  with  funding  for 
one. 

POOD  SERVICE  PROCRAIIS 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  cuts  in 
the  food  service  areas.  The  school  lunch 
programs  authorized  by  Federal  law  for 
food  services  provide  for  nutritional  meals 
for  children  in  public  and  private  schools, 
child  care,  headstart  centers,  and  residential 
child  care  centers.  In  West  Virginia,  we  are 
one  of  the  few  SUtes  which  has  a  sUte  law 
mandating  breakfast  programs.  WhUe  some 
had  reservations  in  the  beginning,  this  pro- 
gram is  working  well,  meeting  the  needs  of 
children  in  a  very  direct  and  personal  way. 

VOCATIOHAL  EDUCATIOH 

In  West  Virginia,  we  are  trying  to  update 
our  vocational  programs  for  school  children, 
and  we  are  stretching  our  dollars  to  provide 
programs  for  tmemployed  or  underem- 
ployed adulte.  For  the  last  two  years,  we 
have  provided  vocational  programs,  tuition- 
free,  to  many  West  Virginians  who  have 
been  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a  decline  in 
basic  industries.  The  Federal  dollars  have 
helped  us  to  pay  for  the  excess  cost.  Most  of 
our  local  educational  agencies  have  used 
these  Federal  funds  to  provide  training  for 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  on  welfare. 
We  have  a  great  need  to  extend  these  serv- 
ices, rather  than  reduce  them  as  a  result  of 
lesser  appropriations. 


STUDEHT  LOAHS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
any  cuU  in  student  loans.  We,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, rank  either  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth  in 
the  percentage  of  students  going  on  to  col- 
lege. Only  about  10  percent  of  our  pet^le 
make  $30,000  or  more,  yet  tuition  cost  are 
going  up  at  a  greater  rate  than  our  t>er 
caplU  Income. 

More  and  more  of  our  studenU  are  taking 
academic  courses  that  will  allow  them  to  go 
to  college,  and  now  we  are  Ulking  about  re- 
ducing loans  for  students  that  will  open 
doors  to  new  horizons  for  many  West  Vir- 
ginians. This  is  absolutely  the  worst  possible 
time  to  think  about  any  cuts  in  student  aid 
for  college  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you.  and  I 
appreciate  your  and  your  committee's  inter- 
est in  continuing  the  Federal  commitment 
to  help  us  provide  quality  education.  The 
commission  on  excellence  report  did  more  to 
raise  the  expecUtion  levels  of  students, 
teachers  and  parents  for  quality  education 
than  anything  that  I  can  remember  in  the 
over  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  in  public 
education.  The  Rhetoric  is  positive,  but  the 
budget  shows  a  retreat  from  the  basic  com- 
mitment to  education  and  to  the  goals  that 
are  outlined  in  the  commission  on  excel- 
lenct  report. 

MORCAHTOWN,  WV, 

February  IS,  198S. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 

Minority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Btro:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  grave  concern  regarding  the 
impact  of  proposed  federal  budget  reduc- 
tions on  West  Virginia  University.  In  terms 
of  their  potential  effect  both  on  students 
and  on  academic  programs,  these  proposed 
reductions  would  be  very  severe. 

Looking  first  at  the  impact  on  students, 
we  estimate  that  the  Reagan  proposals 
would  adversely  affect  91  percent  of  all 
needy  applicanU  for  financial  aid  at  West 
Virginia  University.  An  estimated  total  of 
over  $10  million  in  federal  financial  aid 
would  be  lost  to  students  currently  enrolled 
at  this  institution.  Were  those  students  to 
decide  not  to  return  to  the  Ur»iversity  due  to 
these  cuts  in  support,  the  resulting  annual 
loss  to  the  institution  would  be  over  $5  mil- 
lion in  tuition  and  fees,  and  another  $2  mil- 
lion in  student  on-campus  expenditures. 

I  also  have  serious  concerns  regarding  the 
impact  on  academic  programs.  Proposed 
cuts  in  the  arts  and  humanities  will  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  core  of  this  or  any 
university— the  undergraduate  base  on 
which  a  liberal  education  is  built.  Recent 
national  studies  have  indicated  the  need  to 
shore  up  the  liberal  arts  and  humanities 
base  of  our  universities  in  order  to  provide 
the  educated  people  our  society  requires. 
The  decline  in  Department  of  Energy  fund- 
ing will  not  only  hurt  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, but  appears  short  sighted  as  far  as  long 
term  national  needs  in  this  regard  are  con- 
cerned. In  addition,  the  decline  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  life  sciences,  especially  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  budget,  will 
have  adverse  effects  on  research  conducted 
at  the  West  Virginia  University  Medical 
Center.  In  all  of  these  areas.  University  ef- 
forts to  achieve  excellence  will  be  negatively 
impacted  by  the  federal  budget. 

West  Virginia  University  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  and  future  of  the 
people  and  SUte  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
it  is  important  for  the  federal  government 


to  maintain  its  role  as  a  partner  in  enabling 
the  University  to  achieve  its  mission.  Reduc- 
tions in  support  for  studenU.  and  for  pro- 
gram areas  critical  to  the  future  of  West 
Virginia,  will  have  serious  consequences.  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  federal  government 
close  the  door  to  opportunity  to  the  people 
of  this  SUte. 
CordlaUy. 

E.  GoRooR  Gee. 

President 

Hon.  RoBEST  C.  Btrd, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd.  I  am  currently  en- 
rolled at  Marshall  University  in  the  College 
of  Education.  President  Reagan's  budget 
proposals  for  1986  have  many  Marshall  stu- 
dents and  myself  concerned.  The  President 
talks  of  cutting  student  aid  and  stopping 
summer  Jobs  or  Job  training  for  teenagers 
and  adults. 

If  President  Reagan  would  cut  the  student 
aid  by  $2.3  billion  it  would  have  a  crushing 
effect.  The  nation  would  suffer  as  well  as 
our  own  sUte.  Everyone  should  have  the 
right  to  attend  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. If  loans  are  not  made  available  for 
StudenU  irtiose  parents  make  over  $32,500  a 
year,  and  the  President  is  allowed  to  go 
along  with  this  plan,  I  feel  there  will  be  a 
major  decline  in  college  enrollment. 

One  of  the  largest  problems  in  our  sUte  is 
unemplo3rment.  If  President  Reagan  elimi- 
nated job  training  and  summer  jobs  this  will 
only  increase  our  high  unemployment  rate. 

West  Virginia  cannot  afford  these  two 
budget  proposals.  I  urge  you  to  consider  the 
sUte  and  what  effect  the  budget  will  have 
on  West  Virginia.  The  students  of  Marshall 
University  and  myself  ask  that  you  oppose 
President  Reagan's  budget,  vote  against  cuts 
in  education  and  job  training. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Scott  Lowe. 

West  Virgiria  Eddcatior 
Association, 
Charleston,  WV,  February  8,  198S. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washir^ton,  DC. 

Dear  Serator  Btrd:  As  Congress  begins 
its  annual  review  of  the  Federal  Budget,  the 
West  Virginia  Education  Association  asks 
your  support  for  continued  growth  in  the 
funding  of  education  programs.  There  are 
two  principal  reasons  for  this  request. 

(1)  There  is  clearly  universal  support  for 
the  drive  for  excellence.  State  and  local 
school  systems  and  the  nation's  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  are  deeply  committed  to  a 
process  of  upgrading  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion and  developing  curricular  offerings  ap- 
propriate to  rapid  changes  in  the  world  of 
work. 

(2)  At  a  time  of  heightened  public  expec- 
Utions for  educational  performance,  some 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  appropriate 
federal  role  in  leadership  and  funding  wUl 
be  found  in  a  process  of  shrinkage.  That 
strange  view  has  prevailed:  federal  funding 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion has  dropped  during  the  past  five  years 
from  nearly  9  percent  to  6.2  percent.  The 
number  of  federal  dollars  has  increased 
gradually,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
contribution  has  not  kept  pace  with  infla- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  these  treands.  the  educa- 
tional system  is  hard  put  to  maintain  ade- 
quate staffing  of  ongoing  services  and  at  the 
same  time  devise  and  implement  new  pro- 
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KrmmB  that  respond  to  the  changlnc  needs 
of  students. 

The  fiscal  bind  begliw  at  the  elementary 
level,  as  schools  try  to  deUver  quality  com- 
poisatory  education  for  the  disadvantaged. 
These  procrams  are  expensive,  but  federal 
funding  of  them  remains  so  low  that  leas 
than  45  percent  of  the  eligible  11  million 
pupils  actually  receive  appropriate  services. 

Changing  technology  requires  new  skills 
and  new  training,  particularly  in  math  and 
science.  The  newly-enacted  emenency  math 
and  science  bill  makes  a  useful,  but  ex- 
tremely modest,  beginning.  A  much  broader 
and  fully-funded  program  to  spur  innova- 
tion at  the  local  level  is  urgently  needed. 
Such  a  program  is  the  American  Defense 
Education  Act,  Introduced  in  this  session  by 
Chairman  Hawkins  of  the  Education  and 
lAbor  Committee. 

Even  if  we  are  able  to  build  more  success- 
ful programs  at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels,  continued  shrinkage  of  federal  in- 
stitutional and  student  aids  will  abort  the 
effort  to  achieve  true  excellence.  As  a  direct 
result  of  inadequate  funding  and  misguided 
student  assistance  policies,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  have  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  higher  education.  We  know 
from  sad  experience  that  such  young  people 
seldom  seek,  and  rarely  get,  a  second 
chance. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  clear 
when  we  compare  the  cost  of  maintained 
services  at  school  year  1980-81  levels  with 
the  actual  funding  for  school  year  1985-86. 

Nationally,  the  Chapter  1  program  for  the 
disadvantaged  is  $1.2  billion  short  of  the 
funding  needed  to  provide  the  same  services 
to  the  same  number  of  children  as  In  1980- 
81.  Education  for  the  handicapped  is  $372 
million  below  the  Innatlon  adjustment.  And 
Pell  OranU  are  $246  million  below  the  1980- 
81  level.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal  1986 
would  reduce  the  number  of  Pell  Grant  re- 
cipients by  808,000  by  the  administration's 
own  estimates. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  Chapter  1  program 
falls  $9.2  million  short  of  the  inflation  ad- 
justment. Education  for  the  handicapped  is 
$1.3  million  short.  Vocation  education  is 
$2.6  million  short.  PeU  Orante  are  $3.4  mil- 
lion below  the  1980-81  levels.  College  work- 
study  is  $2  million  behind  Inflation.  Fund- 
ing deficiencies  of  this  kind  spell  real  trou- 
ble for  our  schools  and  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions, because  the  money  cannot  be  made 
up  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

ThMe  federal  programs  have  proven  their 
worth  over  and  over  again.  If  excellence  is 
the  national  goal,  it  makes  no  sense  to  fund 
them  at  starvation  levels.  It  would  make 
good  sense  to  plan  for  program  growth.  In 
the  business  community,  failure  to  grow  is 
perceived  as  total  failure:  education  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  nation's  most  pro- 
ductive investments.  Congress  has  sorted 
out  the  programs  of  national  value  and  de- 
clared its  commitment  to  them  through 
annual  appropriations.  It  is  now  time,  in  our 
judgment,  for  the  federal  government  to 
add  new  meaning  to  that  commitment  by  af- 
fording education  funding  at  least  the  same 
level  of  protection  as  that  provided  for  na- 
tional defense. 
Sincerely, 

liOWnX  R  JOHNSOM, 

WVEAPmUUnt 


UMI 


Wnr  VnraunA  Collbos 

OP  OaASUATE  Stodiss. 

/ebmary  li.  IMi. 
Hon.  ROBBT  C.  Brao. 
U.&  Senate. 
WoMMngton,  DC. 

DBA!  Sewator  BTito:  The  proposed  federal 
budget  cuU  to  education  will  have  both  a 
direct  and  an  indirect  negative  impact  on 
the  West  Virginia  College  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies. 

The  most  devastating  effect  would  be  felt 
directly  by  our  students  who  participate  in 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
(OSL).  If  eligibility  to  GSL's  is  denied  to 
graduate  students  and/or  limited  to  "re- 
maining need"  as  proposed,  between  sixty 
and  seventy-five  students  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  their  graduate  education  at  the 
College.  West  Virginia  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
any  of  iU  college  population  since  we  rank 
at.  or  very  near,  the  bottom  in  the  percent- 
age of  students  going  on  to  college. 

Any  cut  in  funding  to  sUte  departmenU 
of  education,  county  boards  of  education, 
local  agencies  such  as  RESAs.  etc.,  would 
have  an  Indirect  impact  on  higher  education 
and.  notably,  on  graduate  education.  This 
would  be  evidenced  by  a  severe  reduction  in 
the  number  of  full-cost  teacher  preparation 
contracts  that  these  agencies  would  be  able 
to  negotiate  with  the  College. 

Many  of  our  in-service  teachers  would  be 
adversely  affected,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
quality  of  public  school  education  in  south- 
em  West  Virginia  would  suffer. 

Senator  Byrd.  you  probably  realize  as  well 
as  any  other  Senator  the  urgency  and  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  Tour  providing  vig- 
orous leadership  in  opposing  federal  budget 
cuU  to  education  is  greatly  appreciated  and 
valued  by  your  fellow  West  Virginians. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jamxs  W.  Rowixy, 

PreaHenL 

COMCORO  COIXXCB. 

Athent,  WV,  February  14,  1985. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Btro, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washinoton.  DC. 

DSAR  Senator  Byro:  As  you  consider 
President  Reagan's  budget  lor  fiscal  1986. 
please  consider  the  impact  his  proposal  will 
have  on  students  at  Concord  who  rely  on 
federal  student  aid  to  attend  college.  At 
Concord  eighty  percent  of  the  students 
most  likely  to  lose  from  these  budget  reduc- 
tions are  those  from  homes  with  a  total 
Income  of  less  than  $13,500.  several  of 
whom  are  non-traditional  students,  who 
cannot  depend  on  their  parents  for  support. 
The  total  impact  on  Concord  would  be  a  re- 
duction or  loss  of  aid  for  fifty-two  percent 
of  our  student  aid  recipients  for  a  total  of 
$404,719. 

President  Reagan's  proposed  forty  percent 
floor  of  funds  provided  by  the  student  prior 
to  receiving  any  aid  will  mean  seven  percent 
of  our  aid  recipients  will  lose  an  average  of 
$93  in  federal  aid.  one  semester's  books  and 
supplies.  Another  four  percent  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  $4,000  cap  on  federal  aid,  and 
will  lose  an  average  of  $495,  one  semester's 
tuition,  fees,  boolis.  and  supplies.  These  stu- 
dents are  the  ones  referred  to  previously 
with  total  family  incomes  below  $13,500. 

Further,  President  Reagan's  proposed 
$2,000  maximum  Pell  Grant  or  fifty  percent 
of  cost  will  mean  that  only  out-of-state  stu- 
dents will  be  entitled  to  the  maximum  PeU 
Grant  at  Concord,  and  the  changes  in  the 
income  assessment  rate  will  reduce  the  Pell 
Grant  of  forty-six  percent  of  our  Pell  Grant 


redpienU  an  average  of  $600.  one  and  a  haU 
semesters'  tuition  and  fees.  The  PeU  Grant 
is  our  major  aid  program.  Its  reduction  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  students  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  socio-economic  ladder. 

Also,  an  artificial  income  cap  for  federal 
programs  and  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  docs  not  take  into  consideration 
family  sise  and  the  numlier  of  students  from 
the  family  attending  college.  At  Concord 
this  change  would  affect  eight  percent  of 
our  federal  program  recipients  with  an  aver- 
age loss  of  $1,256,  and  over  six  percent  of 
our  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  recipients 
with  an  average  loss  of  $1,480.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  impact  on  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  would  be  the  reduc- 
tion in  incentives  to  private  lenders  who 
make  loan  funds  available  to  students.  If 
lenders  drop  out  of  the  program,  the  entire 
program  could  be  in  ieopardy. 

If  I  can  assist  you  in  any  way  during  the 
consideration  of  these  matters,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.N.  FREEMAJf, 

PreMidenL 

West  ViRonnA 
Wesley  AN  College, 

February  13,  IMS. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byro. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahinoton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  call  me  last  Saturday.  I  enjoyed  the 
chat  on  the  telephone.  We  certainly  under- 
stood why  you  had  to  leave  our  meeting. 
We're  just  grateful  for  the  time  you  could 
give  us. 

Father  Thomas  Acker  and  I  have  collabo- 
rated on  the  drafting  of  a  position  paper  on 
the  areas  of  the  President's  Budget  and  the 
Treasury  Department  proposals  that  con- 
cern West  Virginia  private  higher  education 
the  most.  Obviously,  we  couldn't  touch  all 
of  the  tMses.  We  would  be  happy  to  hear 
from  you  or  Carol  Mitchell  if  there  are  any 
questions  or  if  we  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance in  perfecting  this  document.  Obvious- 
ly, any  help  that  you  could  give  private 
higher  education  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. We  are  all  aware  of  your  support  and 
are  really  thanliful  for  it. 
Sincerely, 

HooH  A.  Latimer, 

President. 

Enclosure. 

A  PosmoN  Paper  Re:  AnimnsTRATioN's 
Proposal  por  Reductions  in  Student  Aid 
AND  Treasury  Proposals  to  Limit  Tax 
Deductibility  op  Gipts  to  CuARrrABLE 
Organizations 

President  Reagan,  in  his  budget  sent  to 
the  Congress,  proposed  several  major 
changes  in  student  financial  aid.  The  two 
that  are  the  roost  concerning  are  the  cap- 
ping of  financial  aid  at  $4,000  per  student 
per  year  and  the  restriction  on  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  which  would  prohibit  their 
use  by  families  with  incomes  above  $32,500. 
Currently  the  cost  to  students  for  attend- 
ing almost  all  colleges,  public  and  private 
when  they  live  on  campus,  exceeds  $4,000 
per  year.  At  West  Virginia  University  that 
cost  per  year  would  be  In  the  neighlx>rhood 
of  $5,000  whereas  the  cost  of  attending  a 
number  of  the  private  schools  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  a  residential  basis,  would  be  over 
$8,000  for  tuition,  fees,  room,  board,  trans- 
portation, books  and  some  modest  expenses. 


If  a  student's  family  cannot  pay  more  than 
the  minimum  in  college  expenses,  and 
therefore  has  total  need,  this  proposal  by 
the  administration  would  make  it  virtually 
Impossible  for  that  student  to  go  to  any  resi- 
dential college.  In  West  Virginia,  with  the 
rural  nature  of  the  state,  many  students, 
who  In  uitan  areas  that  would  attend  on  a 
commuter  basis,  must  live  in  or  around  the 
coUete  in  order  to  attend.  Thus,  the  budget 
proposal  has  a  significant  negative  impact 
on  all  residential  students  attending  public 
and  private  colleges  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Impact  on  students  wishing  to  go  to  a 
private  Institution  Is  especially  sevoe.  The 
original  intent  of  the  PeQ  Grant  was  to  be 
used  by  students  to  give  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  go  to  the  college  of  their  choice.  The 
Pell  Grant  Is  higher  if  they  go  to  a  higAier 
cost  institution  than  if  they  go  to  a  lower 
cost,  generally  public,  institution.  The  PeD 
Grant  helped  by  removing  some  of  the  cost 
barriers  to  students  attenuating  to  go  to  pri- 
vate Institutions.  This  country  needs  a  dual 
system  of  higher  education,  both  public  and 
private  schools.  If  this  proposal  were  placed 
in  effect,  we  would  divide  the  students  at 
the  public  and  private  institutions  by  eco- 
nomic status,  with  those  whose  families 
could  afford  it  sending  the  students  wherev- 
er they  choose,  snd  those  whose  families 
could  not  afford  it  being  forced  to  send  the 
students  to  the  public  institutions  regard- 
less of  the  student's  need  or  the  type  of  pro- 
gram they  choose  to  pursue.  This  would 
have  a  disastrous  impact  on  the  private  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  and.  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  cause  a  number  of  closures.  At 
most  private  colleges  in  West  Virginia  last 
year,  over  one-half  of  our  West  Virginia  stu- 
dents came  from  families  with  Incomes 
below  $15,000.  With  a  $4,000  capping  limita- 
tion on  financial  aid.  those  students  could 
not  have  gone  to  a  private  college  and  would 
have  had  to  go  to  a  public  commuter  institu- 
tion or.  most  likely,  would  have  been  denied 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  college  at  all. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  restriction 
that  would  not  allow  a  family  with  an 
income  above  $32,500  to  have  a  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  would  also  be  as  disastrous. 
Although  many  low  income  students  have 
need  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan, 
those  who  would  be  eliminated  by  this  pro- 
posal come  from  families  which  have  moder- 
ate incomes  but  have  more  than  one  student 
in  college  or  have  other  obligations  such  as 
aged  parents  or  high  medical  bills  that  they 
are  trying  to  handle.  The  arbitrary  cutoff  at 
$32,500,  without  a  need  analysis  associated 
with  it.  would  take  one  major  source  of 
funding  away  from  the  student.  The  key 
point  is,  however,  that  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  is  an  obligation  of  the  student. 
The  student,  not  the  family,  will  pay  the 
loan  after  leaving  college.  The  family 
income  is  irrelevant  if  there  is  financial 
need.  The  important  question  is.  are  we 
going  to  make  funds  available  so  that  our 
needy  young  people  can  borrow  to  complete 
their  college  education? 

The  Treasury  Department's  proposals  for 
tax  reform  contain  provisions  concerning 
the  limitation  of  charitable  contributions. 
One  proposal  would  only  allow  the  deduct- 
ibility of  contributions  that  exceed  2  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  gross  income.  Some  of 
the  flat  tax  proposals,  made  by  others, 
would  eliminate  all  charitable  contributions. 
Educational  institutions,  particularly  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  need  donor 
gifts.  A  number  of  our  alumni  give  small 
gifts  and  through  the  giving  of  small  gifts 
over  the  years  are  encouraged  to  make 


larger  g^^  Studies  made  by  several  econo- 
mists suggest  that  our  giving  would  be  re- 
duced as  much  as  M  percent.  In  these  days 
of  falling  student  enrollments  and  other  fi- 
nancial pressures  on  private  Institutions,  a 
decline  of  30  percent  in  giving  would  have 
disastrous  oonsequenoes.  We  are  asked  to 
accept  limitations  on  govenunent  subsidies 
for  educatiim  and  to  seek  our  funds  from 
private  sources.  The  tax  proposals  cut  off 
the  private  sources  as  welL  Is  this  the  inten- 
tion of  the  administration  or  the  wUl  of  the 
people? 

OLKKViLLg  Stat*  College, 
aienvOU,  WV.  FOmtary  IS.  198S. 
Hon.  RosEar  C.  Btxd, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  DC. 

DBAS  Semator  Btko:  As  we  have  done 
many  times  In  the  past,  we  call  upon  your 
help  to  support  Olenville  State  College  and 
hl^er  education  in  West  Virginia. 

The  proposed  federal  budget  cuts  in  the 
area  of  education  wlU  certainly  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  our  colleges  and  universities 
in  West  Virginia.  Any  reduction  in  student 
financial  aid  will  further  aggrevate  a  con- 
spicuous problem  whldi  we  are  diligently  at- 
tempting to  address— that  is  our  low  college 
going  rate.  We  are  presently  near  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  in  terms  of  the  percent- 
age of  high  school  students  who  go  on  to 
college.  Cuts  In  flnanrial  aid  wHl  further  dis- 
courage college  attendance. 

As  you  well  know,  per  capita  income  in 
Central  West  Virginia  is  low.  However,  edu- 
cation is  highly  valued.  We  need  assistance 
from  federal  and  state  levels  to  make  educa- 
tional services  available  to  people  whose 
chances  for  upward  mobility  are  very  limit- 
ed. 

Glenvllle  State  College  currently  has  65% 
of  the  student  population  receiving  some 
form  of  financial  aid.  Any  reduction  in  the 
current  level  of  aid  will  render  an  opportun- 
tiy  for  a  college  education  impossible  for 
some  students. 

We  have  appreciated  your  help  in  the  past 
and  we  Icnow  that  you  will  continue  to  work 
for  support  for  higher  education. 
Sincerely, 

William  K.  Simmohs, 

President 

West  Libekty  State  College, 
West  Liberty.  WV.  February  14, 198S. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd. 

V.S.  Senator.  Old  Senate  Building.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Btro:  As  I  am  sure  you 
aware,  certain  proposed  federal  budget  cuts 
would  impact  very  directly  and  very  ad- 
versely upon  higher  education.  In  this 
regard,  as  you  study  the  wisdom  of  these 
proposed  cuts  I  would  like  to  sutnnit  the  fol- 
lowing for  your  consideration.  While  I  am 
speaking  specifically  from  the  vantage  point 
of  West  liberty  State  College,  I  feel  certain 
that  much  of  the  following  information 
would  apply  to  all  areas  of  higher  education 
efforts  in  our  country. 

The  two  major  areas  of  impact  that  these 
proposed  cuts  would  most  significantly  In- 
fluence would  be  in  the  areas  of  student  fi- 
nancial aid  and  programs.  Speaking  first  to 
the  issue  of  programs,  the  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  all  TRIO  programs  could  have  a  very 
significant  negative  effect  on  many,  many 
underprivUeged  and  disadvantaged  college 
students  throughout  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. During  the  last  several  years,  due  to 
federal  budget  reductions.  West  Liberty 
State  College  was  forced  to  discontinue  two 


TRIO-type  programs:  Upward  Bound  and 
Special  Services,  lliis  meant  that  many  stu- 
dents in  the  northern  portion  of  West  Vir- 
ginia were  denied  aoeess  to  and  involvement 
in  higfao-  education,  and  many  student  cur- 
rently enrolled  were  deprived  on  special  as- 
sistance  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writ- 
ing "Ml  mathematics. 

WhOe  West  Liberty  State  College  has 
been  forced  to  eliminate  these  programs  of 
outreach  and  spedal  ssslstsnre  to  the  un- 
denHrivHeged  and  disadvantaged,  it  would  be 
a  mittaki'  of  greater  magnitude  to  further 
eliminate  these  programs  from  other  West 
Virginia  colleges.  At  West  Uberty  State  Col- 
lege, graduates  from  the  institution  who 
matriculated  under  the  ausplcies  of  the 
Upward  Bound  and  Spedal  Services  Pro- 
grams have  distinguished  themselves  In 
many  areas:  Appointments  to  military  acad- 
emiea,  acquisition  of  graduate  degreea,  and 
success  In  business,  industry  and  education. 
Many  of  these  students  would  never  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  experienoe  any  ex- 
posure to  higher  educati<m  were  it  not  for 
the  TRIO  Programs.  To  further  reduce 
their  potential,  paiticulaily  in  West  Virgin- 
ia, would  not  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
State. 

The  other  area  of  impact  of  the  proposed 
federal  budget  cuts  would  be  that  of  student 
flnanrial  aid.  Proposed  cuts  in  student  fi- 
nancial aid  would  have  an  even  more  imme- 
diste  and  drastic  affect  on  higher  education 
in  West  Virginia  than  would  the  proposed 
programming  cuts.  The  proposed  $4,000.00 
celling  on  student  aid  would  have  an  Impact 
at  West  Uberty  State  College,  but  would 
affect  higher-cost  public  universities  and 
private  institutions  to  an  even  greater 
extent. 

The  proposed  exclusion  of  PELL  Grants 
for  individuals  whose  fsmllies  earn  more 
than  $25,000  would  drastically  reduce  en- 
rollment at  West  Liberty  State  College. 
Based  on  the  historical  data  available  for 
PELL  Grant  recipients  at  West  Liberty 
State  College,  it  is  estimated  that  this  pro- 
posed cut  would  eliminate  approximately 
twenty-five  percent  of  those  students  cur- 
rently getting  PELL  Grants.  Consequently, 
it  could  possibly  reduce  enrollment  at  West 
Liberty  State  College  as  much  as  175  to  200 
students  per  year.  The  proposed  $25,000 
income  limit  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  number  of  children  in  a  family  or 
the  number  of  such  children  who  might  be 
simultaneously  attmding  college.  Conae- 
qumUy,  large  families  and  families  with 
more  than  one  child  in  college  would  be  un- 
fairly affected  by  this  proposaL  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  this  particular  aspect  of  pro- 
posed reductions  in  student  financial  aid 
would  have  a  devastating  affect  on  students 
attending  each  and  every  public  and  private 
college  and  university  in  the  state  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  proposed  restriction  on  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  if  a  family's  income  exceeds 
$32,000  would  also  deprive  a  large  number 
of  West  Vlrgtaiia  students  of  the  opportuni- 
ty of  attending  college.  I  would  anticipate 
that  a  significant  number  of  potoitial  West 
Liberty  State  College  students  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  proposaL 

It  has  ttetn  estimated  by  the  Financial  Aid 
Officer  at  West  Uberty  State  College  that 
^proximately  one-third  of  all  the  students 
recehring  financial  aid  at  West  Uberty  State 
College  would  be  affected  in  some  manner 
by  the  proposed  federal  budget  cuts.  WhUe 
West  Virginia  higher  education  is  struggling 
to  provide  the  (Hwortunlty  for  more  and 
more  of  its  dtizeus  to  have  access  to  higher 
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educftUon.  it  would  be  a  dmUc  revenal  In 
these  efforU  to  now  withdraw  the  only 
means  whereby  many  Weat  VirginlanB  can 
participate  In  the  long  term  benefits  of 
higher  education. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  efforts  on 
behalf  of  higher  education  and  thank  you 
for  your  consideration  of  the  above  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Cltm  O.  CAMraSLL, 

PretidenL 

BLUWrOLD  Statb  Collsqx. 
mwfiad,  WV.  rebruarv  15.  IMS. 
Hon.  Roim  C.  Brno. 

U.S.  Senator.  StaU  of  West  Viivinia,  Room 
133.  RiueeU  BuOding,  Washington,  DC. 

DKAa  SmAToa  Brxo:  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
federal  cuts  on  our  studenU  at  Bluefteld 
State  College.  Approximately  one-half  of 
our  student  body  receives  some  tyjie  of  fed- 
eral aid. 

Currently  we  have  144  studente  on  the 
West  Virginia  Higher  Education  Orant  at  a 
total  value  of  tS3.043.  These  students  are 
funded  at  75%  of  their  tuition  and  fees. 
Since  SSIO  funds  go  into  the  West  Virginia 
Higher  Education  Grant,  loss  of  federal 
f  tutds  will  impact  that  program.  If  the  State 
should  have  to  cut  the  West  Virginia  Higher 
Education  Orant  in  half,  for  example,  each 
student  wiU  only  receive  roughly  $150 
toward  the  >400  in  tulUon  and  fees  which 
the  college  charges. 

It  appears  that  the  administrative  burden 
of  Implementing  the  proposed  criteria  will 
cause  an  excessive  burden  on  the  institu- 
tion, requiring  additional  staff,  which  will 
draw  from  other  critical  college  programs. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  for 
the  Federal  Administration  to  call  in  some 
directors  of  student  aid  from  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  assist  In  developing  the 
program  criteria  and  administrative  proce- 
dures. 

Your  support  is  solicited. 
Sincerely, 

JnoLo  O.  DuGcn, 

President 

PARKxasBxntG  Comnnimr  Colleoi. 
Parkersburg.  WV.  February  IS.  198S. 
Hon.  RoBXiT  C.  Bt«i>, 
SenaU  Office  BuUdino. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sknator  Byrd:  We  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  the  current  administration  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit.  The  proposed 
cuts  in  student  aid  will,  however,  affect  our 
community  college  and  our  student  popula- 
tion. We  only  ask  that  the  reductions  in  aid 
not  be  disproportionate  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  impact. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans  are  the  comer- 
stones  of  middle  income  college  financing 
especially  if  the  family  has  more  than  one 
student  in  college.  At  Parkersburg  Commu- 
nity College,  middle  income  students  may 
qualify  only  for  GSL's.  Because  our  costs 
are  low.  students  from  these  families  often 
do  not  qualify  for  Pell  or  campus-based  aid 
and  rely  on  GSL's  to  help  defray  transpor- 
tation and  other  related  costs. 

While  we  applaud  the  requirement  that 
everyone  should  show  need  to  qualify  for  a 
GSL  as  a  long  overdue  quality  measure,  we 
would  regret  the  proposed  restriction  that 
would  prevent  families  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  of  $32,500  from  qualifying  for  the 
program  reg^udless  of  the  amount  of  their 
financial  need-  Establishing  need  is  an  im- 
portant first  step,  but  we  hope  it  would  be 
applied  equally  across  the  age  spectrum. 
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If  criteria  to  determine  Independent 
status  is  amended,  no  one  under  23  yean  of 
age  will  qualify  to  be  independent.  This  will 
hurt  our  young  married  students  badly  par- 
ticularly if  parenU  do  not  give  assistance. 
Our  community  college  pop«ilation  Includes 
a  large  number  of  young  married  students 
(l»-23)  who  Uve  independenUy  of  their  par- 
ents. This  population  relies  heavily  on  fi- 
nancial aid.  often  living  without  everyday 
amenities.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  not  to  have  a  telephone.  They  are 
wUllng  to  assume  the  burden  of  work-study 
and  loans,  but  this  must  t>e  balanced  by 
some  gift-aid  such  as  Pell.  Otherwise  they 
often  undertake  an  outside  Job  to  help  and 
overextend  themselves  lessening  their 
chances  for  academic  success.  If  parental 
income  is  used  to  determine  need,  such  stu- 
dents may  not  qualify  for  aid  and  are  thus 
left  unable  to  pay. 

Pell  Oranta  are  the  structural  backbone  of 
our  gUt-ald  program,  currently  supporting 
500  PCC  StudenU  ($412,000).  If  the  pro- 
posed funding  reduction  Is  implemented, 
there  \%  no  way  to  make  up  the  shortfall.  In- 
dependents would  be  especially  hard-hit. 

In  theory,  the  idea  that  studenU  should 
be  wUlIng  to  participate  in  the  College  Work 
Study  Program  to  help  finance  their  college 
education  is  attractive.  But  mothers  who 
have  young  children  cannot  add  the  burden 
of  a  Job  to  an  extended  time  commitment. 
Community  college  populations  have  a  large 
number  of  reentry  females  with  family  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
these  views  and  to  outline  the  impact  of 
proposed  student  aid  cuU  on  our  studenU. 
CordlaUy. 

ELDOHMium, 

President 

FAIUf  OMT  Stati  Coluks. 
^oinnonf.  WV.  February  14.  IMS. 
Hon.  RoanT  C.  Btu. 
V.S.  SenaU,  Washington.  DC. 

Dkam  Skmatob  Bras:  The  President's  pro- 
posed cuU  in  Federal  financial  aid  could 
have  a  dramatic  negative  Impact  on  Fair- 
mont State  College.  In  the  past  five  years 
increases  in  available  financial  aid  have 
fallen  far  short  of  meeting  the  increases  in 
cosU  of  education.  In  particular,  the  pro- 
posed celling  income  of  $32,500  for  studenU 
to  borrow  through  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  would  eliminate  as  many  as  50 
to  100  StudenU  at  Fairmont  State  CoUege. 

The  proposed  $4,000  maximum  aid  pack- 
age per  student  would  affect  almost  all  out- 
of-sUte  StudenU  who  are  eligible  for  aid. 
and  they,  therefore,  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  meet  their  expenses.  Approximately  150 
StudenU  would  be  affected.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  negative  impact  would  come  from 
the  proposed  ceiling  Income  of  $25,000  for 
those  applying  for  the  Pell  Orant,  which 
would  have  a  definite  negative  impact  on 
several  hundred  studenU. 

The  combined  effecU  of  the  three  propos- 
als could  virtually  eliminate  needed  re- 
sources for  approximately  10  percent  of  our 
student  population  who  are  necessarily  rely- 
ing on  such  financial  aid  to  meet  their  col- 
lege cosU. 

Sincerely, 

WmsKLL  Hakowat, 

President 

SHBPHXRD  COLLWK. 

Shepherdstovm.  WV,  February  19,  IMS. 
Hon.  RoiKKT  C.  Bykd. 
Member.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Sof  ator  Byrd:  I  share  your  concern 
for  the  impact  of  the  administration's  pro- 


posed reductions  in  student  financial  aHtat- 
ance  and  guaranteed  student  loans  for  fiscal 
year  19M  on  student  and  on  colleges.  In  re- 
viewing the  budget  request  for  student  aid 
programs  with  our  Director  of  Financial 
Aid.  Hayden  Rudolf,  we  believe  that  stu- 
denU applying  for  assistance  at  Shepherd 
CoUege  would  be  adversely  affected 

Spedflcally,  the  President  proposes  a 
$35,000  adjusted  gross  Income  celling  for 
StudenU  who  wish  to  apply  for  Pell  OranU, 
Supplemental  Oranta.  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loans  and  CoUege  Work  Study.  On  our 
campus  this  would  eliminate  approximately 
20  to  SO  percent  of  our  current  recipienU  or 
about  100  to  150  reclpienU  out  of  000.  The 
President  is  also  proposing  that  no  student 
could  receive  more  than  $4000  in  total  feder- 
al aid.  including  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
and  Plus  Loans.  Our  estimate  Is  that  this 
would  affect  10  to  15  percent  of  the  same 
StudenU  referenced  above  or  60  to  70  indi- 
viduals. 

Finally,  the  President  proposes  that  stu- 
denU from  f amUles  with  an  adjusted  family 
income  of  $32,500  would  not  be  eligible  for  a 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL).  Current- 
ly, around  600  studenU  receive  GSL's.  We 
anticipate  30  to  50  percent  would  be  ineligi- 
ble if  this  regulation  were  implemented. 

Reduction  in  Federal  assistance  for  stu- 
denU wlU  be  particularly  discouraging  to 
West  Virginians  who  have  been  suffering 
under  a  severe  economic  crisis.  The  State 
WiU  not  be  able  to  adequately  compensate 
by  increasing  the  West  Virginia  Grant  Pro- 
gram. We  appreciate  your  support  in  con- 
tinuing governmental  assistance  in  buUding 
a  bright  future  and  strong  defense  through 
educatioiL 

Sincerely  yours.  

Jamxs  A.  Butchb. 

President 

Wist  Vnsniu  nmratsriT 
OmcK  or  Sponsorxs  Pkookaics 

The  proposed  reductions  in  student  finan- 
cial aid,  combined  with  fixed  or  reduced 
funding  of  research,  has  a  devasUtlng  effect 
on  graduate  studenU  wiU  further  exacer- 
bate the  difficulty  in  attracting  United 
States  citizens  to  graduate  study  particular- 
ly in  the  sciences  and  engineering.  With  the 
current  attractiveness  of  starting  salaries 
for  bachelor's  level  engineering  and  science 
graduates,  if  we  are  to  attract  n.S.  citizens 
to  advanced  degrees,  thereby  ensuring  the 
future  of  the  country's  science  and  engi- 
neering research  base,  action  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  support,  at  an  adequate  level, 
is  avaUable  to  these  individuals  for  pursuit 
of  advanced  deigrees.  By  way  of  example,  at 
West  Virginia  University's  CoUege  of  Engi- 
neering, applicanU  for  admission  to  gradu- 
ate study  in  the  next  academic  year  by  for- 
eign nationals  exceeded  U.S.  citizens  by  over 
two-to-one— the  financial  resources  neces- 
sary to  adequately  support  V£.  graduate 
StudenU  Is  simply  not  avaUable  and  under 
the  proposed  budget  wlU  deteriorate  even 
further. 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  as  contained  within  the  request  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  furthers  the 
degradation  of  crlticaUy  needed  support  for 
research  directed  to  the  safe,  efficient  and 
economical  mining  of  coal.  As  proposed, 
fimding  for  health  and  safety,  mine  control, 
and  the  elimination  and  control  of  environ- 
mentally devasUtlng  acid  mine  drainage  is 
being  reduced  below  levels  to  complete  even 
ongoing  research.  Research  in  these  three 
areas  at  West  Virginia  University  and  other 
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universities  around  the  country  is  Just  now 
achieving  the  stage  of  develoiMnent  to  be 
translatable  to  Industrial  use— their  termi- 
nation would  negate  the  federal  and  private 
investment  aocumulated  over  many  years. 

Closely  rdated  to  the  above  is  the  pro- 
posed ellmlnarinn  of  funding  for  the  Mining 
and  Minerals  Resources  Research  Institutes 
program  within  the  Bureau  of  Mines  which 
has  a  component  supporting  oomptebenstve 
research  addressing  respiraUe  dust  In  the 
mining  environment  which  resulU  in  ooal 
miners  pneumooooniosis  (blaek  lung).  This 
research  is  examining  the  proUem  from  the 
generation  of  dust  at  the  mine  face  and  iU 
tranmortatlon  in  the  mine  air  supply,  to  the 
mechanicB  of  disposition  of  the  dust  in  the 
htunan  lung  and  the  effect  of  the  dust  on 
the  lung  function  and  miner  health.  West 
Virginia  University,  cooperatively  with 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and  other  in- 
stitutions is  making  significant  progress  in 
the  understanding  and  ooutrol  of  this  most 
wide-spread  occupational  liealth  problem 
which  has  resulted  in  the  death  and  dlsabU- 
ity  of  thousands  of  miners  and  the  federal 
expenditure  of  over  $1  blUlon  per  year  in 
'black  lung*  beneflU  to  miners  and  families 
of  deceased  miners.  When  this  critical  and 
unique  research  is  in  iU  second  year  of 
funding  and  progress,  cesntion  would  be  sn 
unconscionable  action  in  the  face  of  the 
pain,  suffering  and  cost  incurred  by  the 
working  miner  and  country. 

Wbt  VnusniiA  Boako  op  Rbibits. 
Charieston,  W  VA.  FOnuary  15.  IMS. 
Hon.  RoBBTT  C.  Btu>, 

U.S.  Senate.  311  Hart  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

DsAK  SxKATOB  Btsd:  The  Board  of  Re- 
genU  and  West  Virginia's  public  coUeges 
and  universities  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  provide  information  relative  to  the  poten- 
tial Impact  of  the  Administration's  propos- 
als for  funding  reductions  in  certain  federal 
programs  directly  affecting  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  the  studenU  they 
serve.  I  have  Invited  our  public  coUege  and 
university  presidenU  to  write  to  you  directly 
concerning  the  impact  of  these  cuU  on  their 
respective  campuses. 

From  a  statewide  perspective,  the  Board  Is 
eapedaUy  concerned  about  the  suggested 
cutbacks  and  realignmenU  in  federally 
funded  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams. As  you  know,  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  West  Virginia  has  tradltionaUy  been 
quite  limited  as  indicated  by  the  very  low 
coUege  going  rate.  According  to  the  VS. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  West  Virginia  nuiks 
last  among  the  SO  sUtes  in  the  percent  of  IU 
population  completing  four  or  more  years  of 
coUege.  The  State  is  experiencing  very  diffi- 
cult economic  conditions  at  present  as  evi- 
denced by  an  unemployment  rate  which  Is 
currently  the  highest  in  the  nation.  Many 
thousands  of  West  Virginia  families  simply 
do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  meet 
rising  coUege  cosU  without  financial  assist- 
ance. Tuition  and  fee  charges  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  100  percent  at  many 
of  our  coUeges  over  the  past  five  years. 

While  we  are  appreciative  of  the  need  to 
control  escalating  expenditures  at  both  the 
sUte  and  federal  level,  the  elimination  and/ 
or  reduction  of  student  financial  assistance 
programs  appears  to  offer  a  rather  short- 
sighted approach  to  long  term  -economic 
health  and  growth.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau,  heads  of  f  amlUes  who  have 
completed  college  have  a  median  family 
income  of  $35,778  whUe  those  who  have 
completed  only  high  school  earn  $23,837. 


College  graduates  are  typically  able  to  make 
more  consumer  purchases  and  pay  higher 
taxes  to  support  necesnry  government  serv- 
ices at  the  state  and  federal  levels.  In  short, 
higher  education  represenU  an  investment 
in  the  future  from  both  an  economic  and 
social  viewpoint. 

The  Board  of  RegenU  recently  conducted 
a  survey  on  studoit  assistance  awarded  to 
undergraduate  studoiU  enrolled  in  West 
Virginia  public  and  private  colleges  during 
the  1963-84  academic  year.  The  critical  im- 
portance of  federally  supported  or  regulated 
student  aid  programs  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  76.3  percent  of  aU  asststanoe 
awarded  in  that  year  came  from  federal  pro- 
grams. The  percentages  of  undergraduate 
StudenU  receiving  some  form  of  financial 
■sslitance  were  41.5  percent  at  public  Insti- 
tutions and  59.0  percent  at  private  ooUeges. 
WhUe  approximately  $100.1  milUon  in  stu- 
dent assistance  was  awarded  at  aU  levels,  in- 
stitutiiHisl  offldals  estimated  a  fimding 
shortfaU  of  $61  million  in  comparing  dem- 
onstrated needs  to  available  student  aid  dol- 
lars. The  data  indicate  that  large  numbers 
of  StudenU  are  not  receiving  needed  aid  dol- 
lars at  current  funding  levels.  A  reduction  in 
funding  and/or  requiring  studenU  to  accept 
large  loan  burdens  may  be  expected  to  exac- 
erlwte  the  serious  coUege  access  problem  al- 
ready in  existence. 

Based  upon  the  best  daU  available  to  us. 
my  staff  has  attempted  to  estimate  the 
probable  impact  of  proposed  funding  reduc- 
tions in  the  various  federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams in  F7  1986.  It  is  very  imiwrtant  to 
note  that  the  following  projections  relate  to 
StudenU  at  West  Virginia's  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate coUeges,  but  not  to  proprietary  schools, 
postsecondary  vocational  schools,  etc  The 
Impact  could  be  expected  to  be  considerably 
stronger  if  studenU  attending  aU  types  of 
postsecondary  Institutions  which  administer 
federal  student  aid  programs  were  consid- 
ered. 

1.  SUte  Student  Incentive  Grant  (S8IG) 
Program.  In  1984-85,  West  Virginia  received 
$551,620  through  the  SSIG  Program  to 
assist  approximately  1,275  studenU.  Elimi- 
nation of  this  program  would  affect  this 
number  of  studenU. 

2.  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  (SEOG)  Program.  In  1083-84.  there 
were  4.515  West  Virginia  coUege  studenU  re- 
ceiving $2,491,758  in  SEOO  awards.  Elimina- 
tion of  this  program  would  have  a  very  seri- 
ous negative  impact  on  needy  coUege  stu- 
denU in  West  Virginia.  Administration  pro- 
posals which  would  permit  transferring  a 
certain  amount  of  CoUege  Work  Study 
funds  to  the  SEOG  Program  would  simply 
involve  a  shifting  of  funds  with  an  overaU 
net  loss  in  the  total  number  of  studenU  as- 
sisted. 

3.  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL) 
Program.  The  proposed  elimination  of  addi- 
tional federal  capital  contributions  would 
result  in  elminating  NDSL  awards  to  an  es- 
timated 1,500  StudenU.  with  a  .loss  of  ap- 
proximately $1.1  miUlon  in  award  dollars. 

4.  CoUege  Work  Study  (CWS)  Program. 
Under  the  Administration  plan,  the  CoUege 
Work  Study  Program  could  experience  sub- 
stantial growth.  However,  if  coUeges  elected 
to  exercise  the  new  option  to  allow  up  to  SO 
percent  of  the  institution's  Woric  Study  aUo- 
cation  to  be  diverted  to  granU,  some  1,750 
West  Virginia  coUege  studoiU  now  being  as- 
sisted could  be  deprived  of  work  opportuni- 
ties. 

5.  PeU  Grant  Program.  Suggested  changes 
in  this  program  include  an  income  cap,  re- 
ductions in  the  percent  of  educational  cosU 


covered  by  awards,  and  alterations  in  the 
needs  analysis  provisions.  While  the  scope 
of  these  changes  make  projections  difficult, 
it  is  estimated  that  recommended  cutbacks 
would  translate  to  a  loss  of  more  thsn  3.000 
awards  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $3.1 
million  for  studenU  attending  West  Virginia 
coUege  and  universities. 

6.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  Pro- 
gram. The  proposed  famUy  income  cap  may 
be  eiQ>ected  to  eliminate  approximately  30 
percent  of  current  student  borrowers.  In 
West  Virginia,  this  SO  percent  reduction  is 
projected  to  eliminate  some  4.700  borrowers 
and  reduce  the  overaU  amount  of  GSL  dol- 
lars available  in  the  State  by  approximately 
$9.1  million.  Apart  from  the  income  ceiling, 
there  are  suggested  provisions  whi^  would 
significantly  diminish  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  for 
lenders.  These  chsnges  could  ultimately 
result  in  lender  withdrawals  from  the  Pro- 
gram or  a  reduction  In  the  funds  made  avaU- 
able for  student  loans.  This  additional  de- 
crease could  equal  or  even  exceed  the  pro- 
jected $9.1  miUlon  reduction  resulting  from 
the  Income  ceiling.  Since  the  GSL  Program 
provides  some  40  percent  of  the  total  finan- 
cial assistance  to  West  Virginia's  undergrad- 
uate coUege  students,  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  this  program  would  appear  to  be  es- 
pecially acute. 

7.  Cap  on  federal  aid  awarded.  One  of  the 
most  notable  changes  which  has  been  sug- 
gested relates  to  the  proposed  $4,000  cap  on 
total  student  aid  from  aU  federal  sources.  A 
review  of  student  expense  budgeU  at  West 
Virginia's  coUeges  and  universities  indicates 
that  only  the  two-year  institutions  have 
annual  budgeU  for  resident  studenU  which 
involve  an  amount  of  less  than  $4,000.  Budg- 
eU range  as  high  as  $10,229  at  private  col- 
leges. Of  the  undergraduate  studenU  receiv- 
ing financial  aid  in  1983-84,  more  than 
29,000  attended  schools  having  resident  stu- 
dent budgeU  in  excess  of  $4,000. 

If  aU  the  student  aid  cutbacks  recom- 
mended for  FY  1986  are  accepted  by  the 
Congress,  financial  assistance  to  West  Vir- 
ginia public  and  private  ooUege  studenU  can 
be  expected  to  decline  by  at  least  $16.0  mU- 
Uon.  Adding  the  reduction  to  studenU  at 
proprietary  institutions  and  other  postsec- 
<»du7  schools  participating  in  federal  fi- 
nancial aid  i»ogram£  would  increase  ttiis 
amount  substantially. 

In  addition  to  proposed  cutbacks  in  feder- 
al student  aid  programs,  dramatic  funding 
reductions  have  been  proposed  for  TRIO 
programs  which  provide  q>ecial  services  to 
eoonomlcaUy  disadvantaged  studenU  to  en- 
courage their  enrollment  and  retention  in 
higher  educatioiL  Under  the  suggested 
changes,  the  Talent  Search  Project  adminis- 
tered by  the  Board  of  Regente  would  be 
eliminated.  This  program  annuaUy  provides 
intensive  postsecondary  placement  assist- 
ance to  more  than  750  disadvantaged  West 
Virginians.  Special  Services  for  Disadvan- 
taged StudenU  Programs  assisting  1,237  stu- 
denU enroUed  in  seven  West  Virginia  col- 
leges would  be  reduced  significantly  or 
ellmliutted.  Four  institutions  qjonsorlng 
Upward  Bound  Programs  which  serve  more 
than  300  disadvantaged  studenU  woidd  be 
similarly  affected. 

In  iU  Master  Flan  for  hl^er  education  in 
West  Virginia  for  the  period  between  1985 
and  1990,  the  Board  of  RegenU  is  establish- 
ing goals  to  significantly  expand  access  to 
higher  education  opportunities.  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs  comprise  more  than  75 
percent  of  aU  aid  available  to  undergraduate 
coUege  StudenU  in  West  Virginia.  Since  ade- 
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quate  levels  of  student  aid  represent  an  sb- 
■olutely  critical  dimension  of  collece  access, 
the  Boaid  of  RetenU  and  the  State's  col- 
letea  and  universities  are  deeply  eonoemed 
over  prt>poaed  federal  cutbacks  In  student  fi- 
nancial aalsUnce.  Tour  efforts  In  helping 
to  ensure  that  reasonable  levels  of  federal 
student  financial  assistance  continue  to  be 
available  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
CHnoerely. 

Lioii  H.  OimBno, 

OlanceUor. 

Wbt  VnonnA  LnaAiT  Associatioh. 
/>ar*erifrt(r0;  WV.  relmuint  22.  IMi. 
Hon.  RoBxar  C.  Bran. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dim  Sdiaior  Btu:  Our  public  schools, 
and  espedally  our  West  Virginia  public 
aehools  find  themselves  In  the  midst  of  a 
paradox:  shrinking  revenues  combined  with 
an  Intense  challenge  to  education  Itself. 
Those  of  us  who  work  with  young  people 
feel  excited  and  chaUenged  by  the  variety  of 
Information  sources  available  to  us  through 
new  technology.  We  have  to  pr^wre  these 
studenU  for  the  world  of  "high  tech"  and 
we  need  money  to  do  It.  It's  as  simple  as 

that 

We  are  confident  that  you  are  as  much 
aware  of  our  situation  as  we  are.  However, 
we  are  counting  on  your  leadership  and 
years  in  the  Seiuite  as  our  represenUUve  to 
do  everything  In  your  power  to  help  us 
obtain  federal  monies  for  school  libraries. 

Libraries,  more  and  more,  are  becoming 
the  hub  of  their  schools.  Since  the  advent  of 
the  Information  explosion,  school  libraries 
have  become  the  central  locaUon  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
for  aU  StudenU  of  all  socio-economic  levels. 
If  they  are  not.  they  certainly  should  be.  It 
is  in  the  libraries  that  students  should  have 
access  to  microcomputers  and  all  other  sorts 
of  media.  Besides  books  and  magazines  now 
to  be  found  ...  or  should  be  ...  In  our 
school  libraries  are  fUmstrips.  cassettes, 
records,  video  cassettes,  microfiche,  micro- 
film, and.  of  course,  microcomputers  and 
their  software  components. 

Last  year  I  served  as  the  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Library  Association,  an  orga- 
nisation with  over  800  members.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  librarians  from 
all  over  the  sUte  and  listened  to  them  voice 
their  concerns.  Primary  among  their  con- 
cerns is  the  lack  of  money  to  purchase  ma- 
terials and  equipment  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ever-changing  technology.  Included  In  new 
equipment  needs  were  Items  such  as  video- 
tape recorders  and  microcomputers  hard- 
ware. While  our  library-media  staffs  are 
supposed  to  train  students  and  teachers  in 
the  use  of  this  equipment,  it  Is  nonexistent 
In  many  school  library-media  centers. 

Another  major  concern  of  librarians  in 
West  Virginia  Is  lack  of  persotmel.  Adequate 
services  cannot  be  provided  unless  there  is 
ample  personnel,  well-trained  and  well- 
placed  to  do  the  Job.  Again,  it  comes  to 
funding.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  raising 
standards  of  education,  as  we  want  to  do 
and  as  Is  being  demanded  of  us,  it  is  obvious 
that  funding  must  be  increased  in  order  to 
Implement  this  plan. 

As  of  this  time,  the  budget  for  ECIA 
Chapter  11  Block  Grant  funding  for  fiscal 
year  19M  is  to  be  maintained  at 
$531,909,000.  Five  hundred  million  dollars  of 
this  allotment  is  to  l>e  divided  among  many 
varied  programs  as  the  fifty  states  see  fit. 
One  of  the  possible  programs  for  funding 
m^y  be  for  equipment.  mat.frial8.  and  per- 
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sonnel  for  school  Ubraries.  While  the  fund- 
ing of  what  we  refer  to  as  Chapter  II  monies 
has  been  maintained  for  fiscal  year  19M. 
the  fact  that  none  of  this  money  ta  ear- 
marked spedflcally  for  school  Ubraries  (as 
under  TlUe  IV-B)  has  given  West  Virginia 
the  opportunity  to  fund  programs  other 
than  Ubraries.  Oftentimes,  as  expenditures 
are  reviewed,  it  appears  that  considerable 
funds  are  spent  on  libraries  when  In  actual- 
ity those  monies  are  expended  on  textbooks, 
reading  materials,  and  other  direct  class- 
room neeite.  Ubrary-medla  programs  are  so 
vital  to  educaUon  because  of  today's  radical 
changes  In  Information  and  technology,  yet 
we  find  ourselves  faUlng  behind  in  what  we 
are  able  to  provide  in  the  way  of  services 
and  information  because  of  the  shortages  in 
materials  and  personnel. 

Figures  that  are  of  interest  to  this  Issue 
which  are  given  below  are  dted  from  The 
Bowker  Annual  of  Library  &  Book  Trade 
Information,  edited  by  Julia  Ehresmaim. 
New  Torfc  HJL  Bowker  Co.,  1984.  pp.  390- 
391  In  fiscal  year  1975  the  average  price  of 
a  hardcover  book  for  elementary  schooU 
was  tS.Ol  and  for  secondary  schools  was 
$14.09.  In  fiscal  year  1983,  those  prices  had 
risen  to  $8.87  for  elementary  schools  and 
$30.59  for  secondary  schools.  In  fiscal  year 
1976,  the  average  price  of  DA  periodicals 
was  $3.72  for  elementary  schools  and  $11.43 
for  secondary  nchools.  In  fiscal  year  1983. 
those  prices  had  risen  to  $9.90  for  elemenU- 
ry  and  $23.93  for  secondary. 

When  audio-visual  materials  inltiaUy 
became  avaUable  to  school  Ubraries.  they 
were  rather  expensive,  a  result  of  their  new- 
ness and  rarity.  Due  to  advances  in  technol- 
ogy and  demand,  audio-visual  costs  de- 
creased In  the  mid  to  late  seventies.  For  ex- 
ample, fllmstrips  decreased  to  an  average 
price  of  $58.41.  Since  that  time,  with  the 
rate  of  inflation,  costs  of  audio-visual  mate- 
riaU  have  eacaUted  rapidly.  For  example, 
the  average  cost  of  fllmstrips  increased  to 
$81.03  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  costa  will  no 
doubt  continuaUy  rise  in  coming  years. 

Another  issue  of  concern  is  President  Rea- 
gan's proposed  budget  cut  to  the  ExceUence 
In  Education  program.  With  an  estimated 
■pending  level  at  five  mlUion  dollars  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  this  program  is  slated  for 
"0"  funding  for  fiscal  year  1986.  As  a  source 
of  granU  for  school  Ubraries  newly  discov- 
ered by  West  Virginia  Ubrarians  at  a  recent 
conference,  many  of  us  had  hoped  to  tap 
this  resource  for  the  coming  year.  With  this 
program  unavailable  to  us,  one  more  avenue 
of  hope  has  been  eliminated.  With  the 
report,  A  NaUon  At  Risk,  It  seems  ironic 
that  a  program  which  offers  grants  to 
create  exceUence  In  education  should  not  be 
funded.  ^^  ^ 

In  conclusion.  Senator  Byrd.  we  know  that 
you  want  the  best  education  possible  for  our 
students.  It  is  essential  that  we  have  the 
funding  available  for  equipment,  materials, 
and  personnel  to  provide  a  thorotigh  and  ef- 
ficient education  for  all  of  the  studenU  of 
West  Virginia.  Your  assistance  wiU  be  great- 
ly appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Jeahhx  MoKixxifDicx. 
Immediate  Pott  Pretident. 
West  Virginia  Library  Auociation. 

West  Vxxoihia  Scbool 
or  OsnoPATmc  Mdichr. 
LevHtburg,  WV,  Febntart  22.  IMS. 
Hon.  RosiST  C.  Btko, 
RiUMeU  SeruiU  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkax   SxHAToa   Brao:    I   am   writing   to 
convey  to  you  my  concern  regarding  two 


areas  of  expenditure  reduction  presently 
being  considered  in  Washington  which 
could  seriously  Jeopardise  osteopathic  medi- 
cal education.  These  two  areas  pertain  to 
student  financial  aid  and  internship/resi- 
dency (postdoctoral)  education. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  American 
Aoodation  for  CoUeges  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  bidicates  that  93%  of  America's  os- 
teopathic medical  studenU  expect  to  be  in 
debt  upon  graduation.  The  average  indebt- 
edness of  an  osteopathic  medical  student 
upon  graduaUon  is  approximately  $40,600. 
Approximately  75%  of  the  loans  enlisted  by 
osteopathic  medical  studenU  are  supported 
by  state  or  federal  government.  Contemplat- 
ed reductions  in  HF8U  ND8U  HEAL,  and 
08L  programs  will,  in  my  opinion,  seriously 
aggravate  the  problems  precipitated  by  high 
medical  student  Indebtedness.  Among  the 
most  serious  of  these  problems  wiU  be  the 
Increased  tendency  to  enter  practice  in  met- 
ropoUtan  areas  where  patient  revenues  can 
be  guaranteed.  Rural  communities,  like 
those  of  West  Virginia  and  other  Appalach- 
ian states,  wlU  continue  to  be  denied  access 
to  stable  health  care.  I  urge  your  continued 
efforts  to  maintain  federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  student  financial  aid  programs. 
The  proUferatlon  of  osteopathic  medical 
schooU  in  the  late  1960'8  and  70'8  has 
caused  the  osteopathic  medical  profession 
to  become  one  of  the  fastest  growing  health 
care  professions  in  America.  Predoctoral 
training  programs  at  the  nation's  fifteen  os- 
teopathic medical  schools  have  exceeded 
the  profession's  ablUty  to  provide  adequate 
numbers  of  postdoctoral  internship  and  resi- 
dency programs.  Fiscal  reductions  to  the 
health  care  financing  administration  wlU 
reduce  the  funds  avaUable  to  support  post- 
doctoral medical  education  at  teaching  hos- 
pitals. 

WhUe  aUopathlc  and  osteopathic  medical 
graduates  wUl  both  be  seriously  affected  by 
such  reductions,  the  impact  upon  the  osteo- 
pathic medical  profession,  by  virtue  of  this 
critical  point  in  lU  growth.  wiU  be  particu- 
larly devastating.  Please  be  cognizant  of  the 
need  for  continued  federal  support  of  post- 
doctoral medical  education  programs  at  the 
internship  and  residency  level. 

I  realize  that  the  circumstances  which  our 
country  face  are  difficult  and  call  for  Arm 
measures.  I  simply  wish  you  to  realise  that 
the  two  issues  which  I  have  addressed  are  of 
particular  slgiUflcance  to  osteopathic  medi- 
cine and  because  of  the  profession's  compat- 
IbUlty  with  rural  West  Virginia  and  Appa- 
lachia.  I  beUeve  could  be  especlaUy  damag- 
ing to  the  future  health  care  of  our  sUte 
and  region.  Thank  you.  Senator  Byrd.  for 
your  attention  to  my  concern. 
Respectf  uUy  yours. 

Cltds  B.  Jkmskh.  Ph.D., 

President 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bi«r.  President.  I  reserve 
any  time  I  have  remaining. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognised  for  not  to 
exceed  16  minutes. 


BARGAINING  CHIP  IS  NO 
REASON  TO  VOTE  FOR  THE  MX 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President, 
within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Senate 


will  have  to  decided  whether  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  deplosrment  of  the  MX 
miaglle.  If  we  decide  to  proceed,  the 
cost  wUl  be  at  least  $20  billion  Just  for 
the  down  payment;  that  Is.  for  the 
flrst  100  MX  missiles.  The  eventual 
cost— If  we  are  to  try  to  match  the 
Soviet  fixed,  land-based  missile  deploy- 
ment with  a  similar  deployment  of  our 
own— could  easily  exceed  $100  blUlcm. 
That  Is  billion— not  million.  More  im- 
portant than  the  cost  is  the  effect  this 
deplojrment  will  have  In  speeding  up 
the  superpower  nuclear  arms  race.  Oh, 
yes.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  do  now  have 
far  more  land-based  stationary  mis- 
siles than  we  have.  But  that  Soviet  ad- 
vantage Is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  our  vast  superiority  in  submarine 
and  bomber-based  nuclear  warheads. 
Both  coimtrles  have  a  roughly  equal 
niuiber  of  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads—an appalling  total  of  about 
9,000  each,  which  is  enough  to  blow  up 
every  dty  on  Earth  several  times.  But 
our  country  has  the  clear  advantage  in 
survlvable  warheads.  We  know  where 
the  Russian  land-based  mlssUes  are  lo- 
cated. They  have  been  In  the  same 
place  for  years.  They  will  be  there 
next  year  and  several  years  from  now. 
The  Soviets  cannot  know  where  many 
of  our  submarines  and  bombers  are  at 
any  one  time  because  we  have  a  large 
number  of  submarines  constantly  at 
sea  and  bombers  constantly  In  the  air. 

So  the  MX  has  the  disadvantage  of 
costing  a  huge  sum  at  a  time  when  the 
massive  Federal  deficit  constitutes  this 
Nation's  prime  economic  problem.  It 
also  has  the  disadvantage  of  easy  vul- 
nerability to  a  Soviet  attack.  Indeed. 
U.S.  Air  Force  experts  have  argued 
that  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  knock 
out  99  i>ercent  of  this  country's  land- 
based  missiles  In  a  single  preemptive 
strike  by  1988. 

On  top  of  this  huge  MX  expendi- 
ture, the  administration  has  proposed 
that  the  Congress  Increase  funding  for 
research  for  a  missile  defense  by  a 
whopping  140  percent  to  $3.7  billion 
this  year  and  spend  $30  billion  for 
such  research  in  the  next  6  years  for 
research  alone.  When  the  research  has 
been  completed,  then  the  real  spend- 
ing on  our  antimlssUe  defense  or  star 
wars  would  begin,  zooming  to  half  a 
trillion  dollars  or  perhaps  a  trillion  or 
more. 

How  ridiculous.  If  we  go  ahead  with 
the  MX.  we  would  be  spending  a  hun- 
dred blUl(m  dollars  on  a  new  offensive 
missile  system.  We  would  be  spending 
these  billions  at  the  same  time  we  are 
stepping  up  a  far  bigger  program  for  a 
missile  defense  system.  We  will  be 
going  both  ways  at  once. 

And  most  astounding  of  all.  our  plan 
would  be  to  hand  over  to  the  Russians 
the  technology  of  the  antimissile  de- 
fense or  star  wars  once  we  perfected  It. 
Both  President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  have  made  this  clear.  The 
Russians  could  then  use  the  new  tech- 


nology If  It  woiiu  to  make  our  MX  de- 
plojnnoit  Ineffective. 

Consider  this  once  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: First,  we  have  the  cost  and  vul- 
nerability of  the  MX  missile.  Then  we 
have  the  questions  about  the  even 
more  appalling  cost  and  unworkablllty 
of  the  star  wars  antimissile  defense. 
Third,  we  have  the  clear  contradiction 
between  the  arguments  that  star  wars 
will  make  offensive  missiles,  especially 
offensive  mlssUes  like  the  MX  obso- 
lete. And  then  we  have  the  final 
crusher.  When  we  perfect  the  Star 
Wars  technology  we  wiU  hand  It  over 
all  Christmas-wrapped,  as  a  gift  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  so  they  can  be  sure  that 
our  MX  missiles  that  cost  us  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  will  not  hit  Soviet 
targets. 

How  does  the  administration  Justify 
this  madness?  The  answer  We  need 
the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Schultz,  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  the  President  rely  on  the 
bargaining  chip  argument— the  prox- 
imity of  the  BCarch  12  arms  talks  as 
t^elr  ace  in  the  hole  argument.  They 
count  heavily  on  these  assumptions 
that  the  Congress  will  not  deny  the 
President  the  bargaining  chip  he 
needs  at  this  crucial  JimcUon  in  super- 
power arms  control  negotiations.  Mr. 
President,  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress who  will  fall  for  this  kind  of  non- 
sense wlU  fall  for  anything.  Why 
should  the  Soviet  Union  be  concerned 
with  the  BCX?  With  its  10  nuclear  war- 
heads per  mlssfle,  with  its  land  based 
mode,  with  its  stationary,  permanent, 
fixed  location,  it  would  be  the  one  sure 
and  certain  target  the  Soviets  Imow 
they  could  take  out  with  a  preemptive 
strike.  Mr.  President,  if  Chemenko  or 
Gorbachev  were  allowed  one  vote  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1985,  I  am  sure 
they  would  vote  for  the  MX.  They 
want  us  to  squander  billions  of  our  de- 
fense money  on  this  turkey.  Bargain- 
ing chip,  my  eye, 

Mr.  President,  if  the  arms  control 
negotiations  could  be  expected  to  run 
through  this  spring  and  summer  and 
be  concluded  sometime  this  fall.  I 
could  understand  how  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  might,  however  mis- 
takenly, go  along  with  a  decision  to 
permit  a  few  billion  for  the  MX  as  a 
means  of  showing  "unity"  and  deter- 
mination. But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
These  arms  control  negotiations— if 
they  are  to  achieve  any  kind  of  signifi- 
cant agreement— will  have  to  continue 
for  years  and  not  Just  for  a  few  years. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  have 
never  been  so  far  apart.  Previous  arms 
control  negotiations  have  taken  sever- 
al years.  That  means  the  bargaining 
chip  argument  will  be  Just  as  timely 
and  persuasive  in  1986,  1987,  and  1988 
and  probably  later  as  it  is  today.  That 
also  means  there  would  be  ample  time 
to  complete  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  MX  before  the  bargaining 
chip  argument  expires.  So  that  means 


that  Congress  will  very  Ukely  end  up 
voting  for  the  MX  missile  as  a  "bar- 
gaining chip"  and  discover  after  stick- 
ing with  the  MX  througjh  years  of 
arms  control  negotiations  that  the 
country  has  an  MX  we  do  not  need 
and  do  not  want  and  a  further  $100 
billion  added  on  the  national  debt. 
There  is  only  one  basis  for  funding 
any  military  wei^ran  sjrstem  ever  that 
the  United  States  needs  the  weapon 
system  for  the  single  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting our  national  security.  The  MX 
does  not  meet  that  test. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
a  previous  occasion  I  recommended  to 
ttie  Senate  a  new  book  on  the  subject 
of  the  Federal  budget.  Written  by 
Howard  E.  Shuman  who  many  will  re- 
member as  the  adminlstraUve  assist- 
ant to  the  great  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Paul  Douglas,  and  as  my  administra- 
tive assistant  from  1969  to  1982.  this 
book  recently  received  an  enthusiastic 
review  by  the  prestigious  publication 
the  American  Political  Science 
Review. 

In  reviewing  "Politics  and  the 
Budget:  The  Struggle  Between  the 
President  and  the  Congress."  Profes- 
sor Mark  Weinberg  of  Ohio  University 
states  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
book  comes  from  Shuman's  ooncmtra- 
tion  on  the  politics  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess such  as  his  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  political  considerations  on 
budgetmaklng. 

He  commends  Mr.  Shuman's  analy- 
sis of  the  Budget  Impoundment  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  wherein  it  is 
argued  that  the  President  has  used 
the  act  to  enhance  his  powers  at  the 
expense  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Professor  Weinberg  notes  that  the 
new  Shuman  volume  follows  in  the 
tradition  of  budget  analsrsis  performed 
by  such  noted  authorities  as  Aaron 
Wildavsky,  Allen  Schick,  and  the  Con- 
gress' own  expert  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Louis  Fisher.  As  such,  Mr. 
Shuman  is  in  good  company. 

During  this  early  part  of  the  year 
when  we  are  faced  with  such  stark 
budget  realities  and  when  there  are 
charges  of  political  motivation  behind 
various  votes,  it  would  not  only  be  in- 
teresting to  review  the  Shimian  thesis 
but  to  reflect  on  his  conclusions  as 
they  might  assist  us  toward  the  goal  of 
a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  revieW^  of  Professor 
Weinberg  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
tlBcoKo,  as  follows: 

REvnw  OP  PaomsoR  Wamaaao 

Several  important  texU  have  been  written 
on  the  poUUcs  of  the  budgetary  process.  By 
far  the  best  known  woA  of  this  type  is 
Aaron  WUdavsky's  classic.  The  PoUtics  of 
the  Budgetary  Process  (LttUe.  Brown.  1964). 
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now  In  ito  fourth  edition.  Howard  E.  Shu- 
man'i  new  book  follows  in  this  tradition,  fo- 
cusing on  the  relationship  between  the 
president  and  Concreas.  The  first  six  chap- 
ters of  the  book  examine  the  budgetary 
proeeas  with  chapters  on  presidential  par- 
ticipation in  the  budget,  congressional  ap- 
propriations, and  taxing  authority,  and 
ftocal  and  monetary  policy.  The  second  half 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  con/Uct  between 
the  president  and  Congress  emerging  from 
the  constitutional  crisis  of  the  Nixon  years. 
The  text  ends  with  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  Congressional  Impoundment  and 
Reform  Act  of  1974  and  the  Reagan  budget 
revolution.  Shuman's  book  is  scholarly, 
comprehensive,  well  written,  and  Insightful. 
It  is  the  best  overview  available  on  the  poli- 
tics of  the  federal  budget  process. 

g^h  chapter  in  this  book  is  well  docu- 
mented and  thorou^.  Shuman's  use  of  ref- 
erences Is  balanred.  including  government 
documents,  major  Journal  articles  and  books 
such  ss  the  works  by  Allen  Schick  and  Louis 
Fisher,  and  speeches.  Bach  chapter  begins 
with  a  historical  overview  of  the  chapter 
topic  that  provides  a  useful  context  with 
which  to  understand  the  modem  budget 
process.  I  found  his  background  chapters  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  and  taxes  the 
most  comprehensive  and  clearly  written  ex- 
planations of  these  topics  I  have  read.  One 
of  the  most  rewarding  things  about  the 
book  is  that  Shuman  is  willing  to  go  into 
detaU  about  a  subject.  Chapter  3  on  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  process  is  the  best 
example  of  Shuman's  proclivity  for  detalL 

The  real  strength  of  the  book,  however, 
comes  from  Shuman's  concentration  on  the 
politics  of  the  budget  process.  For  example, 
in  chapter  2.  he  'tlrmt—  the  various  meth- 
ods used  by  the  executive  branch  to  increase 
efficiency  and  economy  In  the  budget  prepa- 
ration. These  methods  have  included  the 
use  of  program  planning  and  budgeting  sys- 
tems and  more  recently  zero-based  budget- 
ing. He  discounts  the  value  of  these  ap- 
proaches through  a  presentation  of  a  case 
study  of  the  politics  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation budget  under  Carter  and  Reagan 
which  shows  the  impact  of  poliUcal  consid- 
erations In  budget  decision  making. 

Also  worth  mentioning  is  Shuman's  final 
analysis  of  the  Budget  Reform  Act.  He 
points  out  that  it  has  not  retrieved  the 
power  of  the  purse  from  the  president,  but 
has  had  the  opposite  effect.  He  states,  "the 
president  has  used  the  Institutions  of  the 
Budget  Act,  partictilarly  reconciliation  and 
the  majority  rule  procedures,  to  enhance  his 
power  to  Initiate,  control,  and  dominate 
budget  procedures"  (p.  305). 

This  Is  a  first-rate  book.  I  highly  recom- 
mend it  for  imdergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  budgeting  and  American  politics 
and  for  general  reading  on  the  politics  of 
the  budgetary  process. 


OI  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  BE  INCREASE33 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducins  legislation  that 
will  increase  the  amount  of  insurance 
available  to  military  personnel  from 
the  present  limitation  of  $35,000  to 
$50,000.  Similar  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  but  died  in  a  confer- 
ence committee  of  the  House. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  optional,  self-paying, 
insurance  for  our  service  personnel. 
The  current  total  of  $35,000  simply  is 


Inadequate  for  a  typical  military 
family  and  it  is  far  leas  than  insurance 
prograau  available  to  other  Federal 
employees.  Federal  employees  now  can 
sign  up  for  five  times  their  annual 
salary  in  optional  life  insurance  pro- 
tection. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Fifth 
Quandi«nnial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  urged  that  the  optional 
Insurance  program  be  Increased  to 
$50,000  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
paduge  of  benefits.  The  general  coim- 
sel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
wrote  to  the  Congress  saying  that  "We 
believe  it  is  important  to  recognise 
that  the  men  and  women  serving  (in 
DoD)  have  similar  needs  as  Federal  ci- 
vilians." General  Counsel  Chapman  B. 
Cox  went  on  to  endorse  the  $50,000 
cap  provided  for  in  tills  bill. 

On  September  27,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  wrote  me  that  the  De- 
fense Department  strongly  supported 
an  increase  in  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  baaed  on  the  need  of 
our  military  families— many  of  whom 
are  underinsured. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  self-support- 
ing program.  It  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers anything  unless  there  is  a  gen- 
eral war  involving  the  deaths  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  military  personnel  and 
If  that  were  to  occur  I  suspect  we 
would  have  a  lot  of  severe  problems  on 
our  hands. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Weinberger  letter  and 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Racoao  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRO,  as  follows: 

8.577 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congreta  ossemMed.  That  (a) 
section  767  of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$35,000"  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"»50,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  amount  of 
$30,000,  $25,000.  $20,000.  $15,000,  $10,000,  or 
$5,000"  in  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any  amount  less  than 
$50,000  divisible  by  $5,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  of  $35,000, 
$30,000.  $26,000.  $20,000.  $15,000.  or 
$10,000"  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  amount  of  $50,000  <or  any 
lesser  amount  divisible  by  $5,000)".  (b)  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  19S5. 

Tkb  SacxxTAMY  OP  DxraiSK, 

Waahington,  Sept  27,  1984. 
Hon.  WnuAM  PaoximK. 
U.S.  Senate. 
WaahingtOTt,  DC. 

Dba«  SxHAToa:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  August  29,  1984.  advising  that  you  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Veterans'  Com- 
pensation Amendments  Bill  for  fiscal  year 
1085  which  would  increase  maximum  cover- 
age under  the  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  In- 
surance (SOLI)  program  from  $35,000  to 
$50,000.  We  have  long  supported  this  Veter- 
ans' Administration  program  offering  valua- 


ble insurance  protection  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Services. 

The  reoenUy  completed  Fifth  Quadrenni- 
al Review  of  MUitary  Compensation 
(QRICC)  conducted  an  analysis  of  the  "mili- 
tary estate  program"  and  the  report  of  that 
review  was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  in 
April  1984.  One  of  the  items  studied  was  the 
SOLI.  It  was  reconfirmed  that  the  program 
fulfills  a  crucial  need  In  forestalling  eco- 
nomic hardship  to  survivors  in  the  event  of 
a  member's  untimely  death.  As  a  result  of 
that  review,  we  recommended  that  the 
amount  of  m^**""""  coverage  be  increased 
from  $35,000  to  $50,000.  similar  to  your  ini- 
tlaUve. 

The  SOLI  is  an  extremely  successful  pro- 
gram—over 99  percent  of  members  partici- 
pate. In  many  instances,  however,  this  is  the 
only  insurance  protection  carried.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ctirrent  coverage  afforded  by 
SOLI  is  insufficient  for  many  mid-career- 
ists. espedaUy  those  with  family  responsibU- 
ities.  We  know  that  the  average  amount  of 
life  Insurance  per  family  in  the  United 
States  is  now  about  $56.000— much  more 
than  the  coverage  available  under  SOLI.  An 
increase  in  coverage  would  allow  members 
to  structure  their  insurance  protection 
better  in  reUtion  to  their  f  amUy  obligations, 
from  a  "««»«"nnt«  of  450.000  to  a  leaser 
amount  in  45.000  increments. 

Although  more  than  a  simple  "employee/ 
employer"  relationship  exists  between  mem- 
bers and  the  Oovemment.  we  still  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  programs  responsive  to 
member  needs.  In  the  federal  dvUlan  em- 
ployee community,  the  insurance  program 
provides  basic  coverage  equal  to  salary  level 
plus  $2,000,  optional  $10,000  coverage,  and 
additional  coverage  in  multiples  of  salary. 
Unlike  the  SOLI,  a  portion  of  the  civilian 
program  costs  are  assiuned  by  the  Oovem- 
ment on  a  continuing  basis.  While  we  recog- 
nize the  differences  between  the  two  pro- 
grams, we  believe  that  the  Oovemment  has 
no  less  responsibility  to  provide  a  reasona- 
ble survivor  insurance  program  for  military 
members.  The  SOLI  program  is  specifically 
designed,  and  has  been  enhanced  from  time 
to  time,  to  meet  that  responsibility.  As  an 
"employer."  we  do  advertise  the  SOLI  pro- 
gram as  an  available  benefit  for  a  service 
commitment,  especially  for  the  Reserve 
Components.  Paced  with  a  declining  youth 
market  and  increased  competition  from  the 
private  sector,  we  must  be  able  to  assure 
that  a  military  profession  does  not  become  a 
liability  to  the  surviving  family  in  the  event 
of  death. 

Unlike  most  federal  programs,  the  SOU  is 
a  program  self-supported  by  the  premiums 
of  members.  The  only  costs  assumed  by  the 
Oovemment  are  those  attributed  to  the 
extra  hazards  of  military  service  resulting 
from  combat.  As  the  report  of  the  5th 
QRMC  points  out,  no  such  costs  have  oc- 
curred since  1974.  In  the  absence  of  armed 
conflict  or  an  abnormal  military  mortality 
experience,  we  would  not  expect  that  signif- 
icant costs  would  be  assumed  by  the  Oov- 
emment. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  enhance  the 
SOLI  program  for  the  benefit  of  the  men 
and  women  serving  in  our  Nation's  defense. 
Sincerely. 

Cap  WxnfBxxoKR. 


Government  forces  of  himian  rights 
violations  unprecedented  in  that  coun- 
try's modem  era.  The  report  alleges 
that  hundreds  of  men,  wmnen,  and 
children  have  been  murdered  by  secu- 
rity forces.  Thousands  of  others  have 
dlMtppeared  since  late  1982. 

This  tragedy  has  taken  place  in  the 
remote  provinces  of  Peru's  Andean 
Emergency  Zone,  an  area  placed  under 
military  rule  in  1982  because  of  per- 
sistent disruptions  by  the  Sliining 
Path  guerrillas.  The  emergency  sone 
now  consists  of  13  provinces,  with 
Government  forces  and  guerrillas  en- 
gaged in  a  bloody  war.  The  civilian 
population  pays  the  price  of  this  war. 

Political  iriiUngB  have  become  com- 
monplace, with  the  Government's 
commitment  to  wiping  out  the  guerril- 
la movement  taldng  the  form  of  extra- 
judicial killings,  torture,  and  mutila- 
tion. And  the  hands  of  the  guerrillas 
are  Just  as  bloody.  Hundreds  of  civil- 
ians have  disappeared  after  being 
talten  from  their  homes  by  Govern- 
ment forces.  Some  of  these  people 
have  later  shown  up  at  dumping 
grounds  or  mass  graves  with  gunshot 
woimds  to  the  head,  their  naked 
bodies  marked  by  tortiue. 

Most  of  the  victims  of  these  political 
killings  are  peasant  farmers  who  speak 
Quechua.  the  indigenous  language  of 
the  Andes.  They  stand  vulnerable  to 
the  conflict  around  them,  open  to  ac- 
cusations from  both  sides  and  the  dan- 
gers they  imply.  Professionals  have 
also  fallen  victim  to  the  conflict,  rob- 
bing the  culture  of  many  of  its  leaders. 
All  of  this  has  created  an  atmosphere 
of  fear,  which  is  heightened  when  the 
atrocities  of  one  side  are  met  with  the 
reprisals  of  the  other.  Public  execu- 
tion-style killings  of  Shining  Path 
guerrillas  have  been  used  to  intimidate 
villagers,  while  Oovemment  forces 
choose  to  carry  out  their  executions  in 
secret. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  reality  of  our 
time  that  civilians  and  regional  cul- 
tures are  often  pawns  in  the  military 
conflicts  of  others.  The  Andean  villag- 
ers of  Peru,  like  so  many  other  victims 
of  political  instability,  are  trapped  in  a 
web  of  murder,  torture,  and  Intimida- 
tion. We  can  emphasize  our  commit- 
ment to  the  elimination  of  such  prac- 
tices and  the  ever-present  duiger  of 
genocide  by  ratifytog  the  Genocide 
Treaty,  which  has  been  pending  in 
this  body  for  some  36  years. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 


WARNING  SIGNS  FROM  PERU 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Amnesty  International  recently  issued 
a  briefing  on  Peru  which  accuses  the 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  at  this  time  to  either 
Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Ooldwater,  or  both. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  very  brief  statement, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
Senator  Mathias  such  time  as  he  re- 
quires from  that  which  is  under  my 
control. 


DEATH  OF  DAVID  ORMSBT- 
GORE,  FORMER  AMBASSADOR 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  am- 
bassadors who  come  to  live  among  us 
are  more  than  the  spokesmen  for  their 
governments,  they  are  usually  people 
with  experience,  knowledge,  individual 
opinions,  and  personality.  If  they  are 
also  committed  to  creating  a  broad  cli- 
mate of  good  wiU  and  are  gregarious, 
they  develop  many  friendships  and  ac- 
quaintances with  the  Americans 
aroimd  them. 

Such  was  the  case  with  David 
Ormsby-Gore  who  became  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Great  Britain  at  about  the 
same  time  that  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. Although  he  was  widely  known 
as  an  intimate  friend  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  he  was  not  content 
to  be  confined  to  the  Presidential 
circle,  but  reached  out  for  other  con- 
tacts on  the  American  scene. 

I  recall  vividly  discussing  with  him 
the  lessons  of  British  experiences  with 
guerrilla  warfare  in  BCalaysia.  The 
first  gray  shadow  of  Vietnam  was  then 
barely  perceptible  in  Washington  and 
I  recall  that  he  declined  to  speak  on 
the  subject  as  the  British  Ambassador. 
But  then  he  mused  that,  in  the  light 
of  the  lessons  of  experience,  "The  first 
time  an  American  soldier  pulls  a  trig- 
ger it  will  be  your  war." 

His  observations  on  that  occasion 
were  accuj'ate  and  his  words  were  pro- 
phetic. His  words,  on  another  occasion, 
are  equally  compelling  and  recom- 
mend themselves  to  our  attention  at 
this  moment  in  history.  He  said: 

It  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  if  the  history 
of  the  human  race  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  story  of  an  ape  playing  with 
a  box  of  matches  on  a  petrol  dump. 

I  learned  with  great  regret  of  the 
recent  death  of  David  Ormsby-Gore, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord 
Harlech  In  1964.  He  died  in  a  tragic 
automobile  accident  near  his  home  in 
Wales. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ac- 
coimt  of  the  death  of  Lord  Harlech 
from  the  International  Herald  Trib- 
une of  January  28,  1985,  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
Lord  Harlech,  Ehvot  to  VS.  nc  '60s,  Dies 

Loirooif.— Lord  Harlech,  66,  a  close  friend 
of  the  Kennedy  family  who  was  Britain's 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  during  the 
administrations  of  Presidents  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson,  died  Saturday 
from  injuries  sustained  In  a  car  crash. 

Lord  Harlech  was  returning  to  his  family 
estate  at  Talsamau.  in  north  Wales,  when 
his  car  collided  with  another  vehicle,  police 
said. 

His  ties  with  the  Kennedys  dated  from 
the  1930s,  when  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  was  the 
American  ambassador  to  Britain.  He  became 
friends  with  John  Kennedy,  the  ambassa- 
dor's son,  when  the  21-year-old  American 
was  a  student  at  the  London  School  of  BIco- 


nomics.  The  ties  became  closer  when  John 
Kennedy's  sister  Kathleen  married  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington.  Lord  Harlech's  cou^ 
in  1944. 

Lord  Harlech,  then  William  David 
Ormsby  Oore.  entered  Parliament  in  1990 
and  held  aevnal  Foreign  Office  posts  befbre 
Prime  llinister  Harold  Macmlllan  sent  him 
to  WastUngton  In  1961.  Once  described  by 
President  Kennedy  as  "the  Iwlghtest  man  I 
know,"  and  regarded  by  many  as  the  presi- 
dent's closest  non-American  friend,  be 
became  closely  Identtfled  in  Britain  with  the 
Kennedy  adminJstratUm  and  family. 

In  1964.  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
became  the  fifth  Baron  Hariech.  After  leav- 
ing his  post  as  ambassador  In  1965.  he  re- 
turned to  Limdon  and  became  deputy  leader 
of  the  Conservatives  m  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1966. 

From  1965  untU  his  death.  Lord  Harlech 
was  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Film 
Censors. 

BCr.  BCATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  yielding  me  this  time  and  I 
am  grateful  for  the  forbearance  and 
patience  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goi.pwatkb1. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Maryland.  I  thank 
also  my  good  friend  fran  West  Virgta- 
ia  for  yielding. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwatkb  re- 
lating to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  printed  under  Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  STANLEY  MARCUS 

Mrs.  HAWKIN&  Mr.  President,  it  is 
sad  for  me  to  see  the  current  occupant 
of  the  office  of  \J£.  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  Florida  prepare  to 
leave,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  say 
these  words  of  thanlcs  for  his  exempla- 
ry service. 

Mr.  Marcus  has  served  for  3  years  as 
the  chief  prosecutor  for  the  southern 
district  of  Florida,  and  during  that 
time,  we  have  worked  together  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  Both  as  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Drug  Abuse.  I  was  able 
to  observe  his  performance  from  Just 
atmut  every  vantage  point.  His  per- 
formance is  nothing  less  than  superb. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  U.S.  attor- 
ney, he  has  exhibited  his  determina- 
tion to  reestablish  law  and  order  in 
our  paradise  of  Florida.  He  also  has  re- 
peatedly indicated  his  resolve  to 
achieve  this  by  putting  a  stop  to  the 
drug  traffickers'  invasion  of  our  shores 
and  skies.  With  his  impeccable  integri- 
ty, his  impressive  administrative  skills, 
and  his  extraordinary  legal  talents, 
Stanley  Marcus  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  UJS.  attorneys  my 
State  has  ever  seen. 

Bfr.  President,  I  am  hm>py  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  Marcus  is  leaving  his 
U.S.  attorney's  office  but  he  is  remain- 
ing with  us  in  south  Florida.  It  was  an 
honor  for  me  to  have  recommended 
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Stanley  Bikrcus  to  Pnaident  Reagan 
to  wem  as  one  of  the  three  new  Feder- 
al Judges  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida,  where  he  can  continue  to  uti- 
lise his  considerable  legal  and  law  en- 
forcement talents.  It  has  been  said  of 
Stanley  Blarcus  that  while  he  was  U.S. 
attorney,  the  case  load  of  the  southern 
district  would  have  overwhelmed  an 
ordinary  individual.  Stanley  Marcus 
proved  he  can  handle  it.  We  can  safely 
assume  that  the  amount  of  work  that 
awaits  him  in  his  new  position  is 
equally  voluminous,  but  if  anyone  can 
complete  his  accomplishments,  Stan- 
ley Marcus  can.  I  am  totally  confident 
that  Stanley  Marcus  will  be  as  siiccess- 
ful  as  Federal  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Florida  as  he  was  as  XJJB.  at- 
torney. 

Mr.  President,  we  as  Floridians  owe 
Stanley  Marcus  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  excellent  Job  he  did  as 
UJ3.  attorney  for  south  Florida,  and 
look  forward  to  his  life  tenure  as  Fed- 
eral Judge.  This  outstanding  public 
servant  is  one  of  the  best,  and  we  are 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  him  continue 
to  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 
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consent  that  the  Senate  recess  for  S 
minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:42  pjn..  recessed  until  2:51 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Dnnoin. 


Manh  5, 1985 


March  5, 1985 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BYMEM- 
BiaiS  OF  THE  SUPREME 
SOVIET  OF  THE  UNION  OF 
SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBUCS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  this  distin- 
guished body  a  remarkable  delegation 
that  has  come  to  us  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  with  us  today  members  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet,  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  who  have  extraordinary  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
have  come,  as  they  have  expressed  it, 
with  interest  and  good  will  to  visit 
with  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  members  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

They  have  accepted  our  invitation  to 
come  onto  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
at  this  time,  following  a  luncheon  with 
the  leadership  of  our  body,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  Senators  will  greet  them 
warmly  and  wish  them  well  during 
their  mission. 

Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Would  the  Senator 
please  ask  the  Senate  to  recess  for  5 
minutes  so  that  Members  can  greet 
our  distinguished  visitors? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Reluctantly.  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  have  that  authority  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  recess. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  no  one  will  ques- 
tion his  authority  in  this  instance. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 


ness. 


UMI 


Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  imder 
those  circumstances,  I  ask  unanimous 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Small  business  is  the 
heart  of  the  American  economy.  This 
segment  of  the  economy  is  comprised 
of  more  than  14  million  businesses  and 
employs  over  100  million  people  in  our 
country  today.  It  is  our  responsibility, 
as  a  nation,  to  continue  to  create  an 
environment  that  encourages  and  nur- 
tures small  businesses  which  play  such 
a  critical  role  in  providing  a  healthier 
economy. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  small  business  entrepreneurs,  in- 
cluding women  and  minorities,  over 
the  past  30  years.  The  SBA  has  proved 
effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
regional  and  local  level  agencies  by  in- 
creasing Government  procurement  op- 
portunities for  small  firms  as  well  as 
by  Implementing  set-aside  provisions 
for  minority-owned  businesses. 

The  SBA  provided  support  to  mil- 
lions of  American  men  and  women  to 
operate  many  of  this  country's  smaller 
enterprises— the  enterprises  which 
stimulate  and  sustain  our  economy. 
This  is  the  America  that  produces,  in- 
novates, and  generates  a  large  number 
of  new  Jobs  for  Its  citizens.  It  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we,  in  Congress, 
consider  where  the  real  strength  of 
our  economy  lies,  and  show  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  small  business 
climate.  The  small  business  is  not  Just 
another  special-interest  group,  it  is  a 
very  vital  component  of  our  economic 
system.  America's  small  business  firms 
produce  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
products  for  both  our  domestic  and 
foreign  markets. 

Mr.  President,  in  Arizona  alone,  the 
SBA  was  instrumental  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  local  community  develop- 
ment companies  with  projects  totaling 
over  $45  million  last  year.  The  Phoe- 
nix district  office,  last  year,  had  its 
highest  level  of  program  activity  in  its 
history  of  lending,  8(a)  contract 
volume,  and  prociuement  and  techni- 
cal assistance  certificates.  An  unques- 
tionable highlight  of  that  program  ac- 
tivity was  the  79-percent  increase  in 
the  8(a)  volume  from  $24.5  million  in 
1983  to  $43.4  million  in  1984.  Another 


noteworthy  accomplishment  was  the 
negotiation  of  the  largest  8(a)  con- 
struction project  in  Arizona's  history— 
$7.6  million.  This  was  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  overall  business  climate 
in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of 
Arizona  businesses,  such  as  Ramirez 
Floor  Covering,  Inc.  Sun  Eagle  Corp.. 
Monaco  Contractors.  Inc.  SOL  Tele- 
communications Service.  Inc..  and 
McKenzie  Paint  Co.  have  received  as- 
sistance from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration with  various  loan  pack- 
ages. Collectively,  these  companies  are 
currently  showing  a  gross  profit  of 
over  $2  million.  In  addition,  the  SBA 
provided  support  to  the  southwest 
border  initiative,  a  program  which 
serviced  four  counties  in  Arizona  that 
border  Mexico,  the  loan  packages  for 
over  $13.6  million.  That  activity,  alone, 
created  and  retained  himdreds  of  Jobs 
for  that  area  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  been  extremely  ef- 
fective in  Arizona,  by  ftmdlng  new 
businesses,  providing  management  as- 
sistance to  existing  firms,  stimulating 
competition,  and  adding  Jobs  in  de- 
pressed areas,  the  SBA  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  State.  I'm  certain  other 
States  can  relate  similar  success  sto- 
ries. These  successful  businesses  are 
now  taxpayers  and  employees  working 
for  the  companies  are  taxpayers.  For 
these  reasons,  among  others,  I  believe 
the  SBA  must  be  continued  by  this  ad- 
ministration. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  continuation  of  the  SBA. 


NEW  PRODUCTIVITY  INC^ENTIVE 
FOR  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Harvard  Business 
Review,  there  is  an  article  by  Lt.  Gen. 
James  W.  Stansberry,  who  recently  re- 
tired after  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  UJS.  Air  Force.  General  Stans- 
berry's  final  assignment  was  as  com- 
mander of  the  Electronic  Systems  Di- 
vision of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand. 

General  Stansberry  sets  forth  sever- 
al Interesting  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  creating 
productivity  incentives  for  defense 
contractors.  I  thought  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  would  be  interested  in 
reading  General  Stansberry's  remarks. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Stansberry's  article  be  printed  in  the 

COMCRESSIOIf  AL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
New  PRODncrivmr  Iiicnrnvs  roR  Domss 
Contractors 
(By  James  W.  Stansberry) 
(Lieutenant   Oeneral   Stansberry   retired 
last  July  after  three  and  a  half  years  as 
commander  of  the  Electronic  Systems  Divi- 


sion. Air  Foroe  Systems  Command.  The  divi- 
sion, beadquartered  at  Hanaoom  Air  Foroe 
Base  in  MaasachuaHts.  develops,  aoquires. 
and  dellvera  command,  control,  mmmnnica- 
ttona.  and  tnteUlcenoe  systems  for  UjS.  and 
allied  aerospace  f  oroea.  He  spent  most  of  bis 
later  Air  Force  carew  in  procurement  posts. 
He  Is  now  a  consultant  to  electronics  compa- 
nies.) 

Until  my  recent  retirement.  I  commanded 
a  large  Air  Force  Systems  Command  prod- 
uct division.  This  fiscal  year  It  Is  spendinc 
about  $4  billion  in  tax  doDan  to  aoquire 
new  electronic  systems  for  tlie  Air  Foroe 
and  other  military  customers.  Nearly  10.000 
nmfciaslnnsl.  skilled,  and  well-motivated 
people  are  engaced  In  this  task.  The  bard- 
ware  It  Imys  is  buat  by  some  of  the  best 
companies  In  America.  The  way  the  division 
does  Its  business  Is  closely  regulated  and 
subject  to  Intense  scrutiny  from  Congress, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  military  su- 
periors, and  legions  of  auditors,  inspectors, 
and  staffs. 

One  might  think  that  with  all  this  "help" 
the  system  would  approach  perfection.  But 
It  doesn't  and  there  are  powerful  disinoen- 
tivca  against  productivity.  In  this  article  I 
point  out  what  some  of  the  defense  acquisi- 
tion protdems  are  and  wliat  can  be  done 
about  them.'  In  particular,  I  outline  a  revo- 
lutionary step  that  can  make  profound,  ben- 
eficial changes  In  the  defense  business. 

One  problem  we  don't  have  Is  the  military 
worth  of  our  equipment.  It  works  superbly 
weU.  Then  what  U  wrong?  It  cosU  too  much. 
This  hardware  Is  buOt  by  an  Industry  with 
little  motivation  to  modernise,  for  it  oper- 
ates under  only  mfld  competitive  pressures, 
at  best. 

This  statement  is  obviously  not  true  for 
all  companies.  Some  have  strong  commer- 
cial markets,  and  the  government  benefits 
from  the  rivalries  in  those  markets.  Some 
companies  replace  outmoded  machinery  and 
rundown  buUdings  simply  to  remain  up-do- 
date.  For  the  most  part,  however,  pressures 
toward  modernization  and  price  reduction 
are  absent 

Why  Is  this?  The  answer  lies  In  the  lack  of 
competition  during  production,  the  Instabil- 
ity of  the  defense  market,  and  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  rate  of  return  on 
capital  investment  Let  me  outline  what  I 
mean: 

LACK  or  COMPKTITIOH 

Practically  all  new  military  systems  are 
put  out  to  bid  during  their  development. 
The  competition  starts  early  in  the  develop- 
ment cycle  (generally  during  concept  defini- 
tion) but  ends  early,  well  before  the  Defense 
Department  can  get  realistic  production 
prices.  Even  when  we've  obtained  option 
production  prices  during  development,  we 
often  make  subsequent  equipment  configu- 
ration changes  or  fall  to  exercise  the  option 
and  lose  the  benefits  of  competition. 

To  carry  contractors  or  teams  further  is 
an  expensive  but  often  sound  Investment. 
We  reoentiy  decided,  for  example,  to  pay  an 
"extra"  $40  million  In  development  of 
ground  and  airborne  terminals  for  satellite 
communications  Just  to  keep  another  con- 
tractor team  on  board  throughout  this 
phase  and  into  production.  We  did  this  be- 
cause the  program  Is  likely  to  nm  Into  bu- 
llous and  the  payoff  on  our  investment  will 
be  very  large.  I  must  add  that  this  course  of 
action,  wtille  ultimately  approved,  met  with 
resistance  in  the  military  from  people  who 


needed  that  scarce  front-end  money  for 
otiier  Important  purposes. 

But  often  such  action  is  not  feasible.  The 
front-end  money  may  be  unavailable  or  the 
product  one  of  a  kind  tliat  doesn't  lend 
itself  to  dual  production  aourdng— or  maybe 
we  just  miss  a  bet 

Dual  development  sources,  of  course,  cost 
more  initially,  are  more  difficult  to  manage, 
and  impose  a  continuing  burden  on  over- 
worked contracting  pe<H>le.  The  payoff  in 
product  quality,  reliability,  and  price,  tiow- 
ever.  is  great  We  need  to  use  dual  sourdng 
more  often.  We  need  to  be  more  willing  to 
Invest  those  scarce  front-end  dollars  and 
continue  trying  other  new  approaches  to 
keep  competitive  pressures  at  work  In  the 
defense  industry. 

In  an  attempt  to  introduce  competition, 
the  Electronic  Systems  Division  is  employ- 
ing a  leader-follower  approach.  In  which  a 
contractor  Is  obliged  to  Indoctrinate  a  "fol- 
lowing" company  (at  govenunmt  expense) 
in  the  development  phase  of  a  project  so 
that  the  latter  can  qualify  later  as  a  com- 
petitor In  the  second  or  Uiird  production 
award.  BSD  is  also  giving  serious  thouglit  to 
inaugurating  "design  only"  contracts,  which 
policy  would  put  the  entire  gamut  of  pro- 
duction under  the  bid  procedure. 

EXHIBIT-AffiCRAFT  nXnUCnON 
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MARKET  mSTABniTY 

The  defense  business  lacks  stability;  many 
would-be  contractors  consider  it  to  be  so 
risky  that  they  decline  to  bid.  The  Exhibit 
shows  the  production  planning  for  various 
Air  Force  aircraft  now  being  ttuijed  out.  It 
changes  from  year  to  year  (Just  like  the  de- 
fense budget)  and  from  administration  to 
administration. 

Consider  the  dilemma  of  a  corporate  offi- 
cial worrying  whether  his  stocl^olden 
would  be  well  served  by  an  Investment  of 
$100  million  in  machinery  for  B-1  produc- 
tion. It's  on!  (Nixon).  It's  off!  (Outer).  It's 
on!  (Reagan).  It's  on?  off?  (next  administra- 
tion). The  machinery  takes  a  few  years  to 
acquire  and  many  years  to  amortize.  Would 
It  be  better  to  rely  on  more  costly  "touch" 
(hands-on)  labor?  Tou  bet— especially  if  you 
already  have  the  production  locked  up. 

The  answer  lies  In  a  multiyear  approach 
to  much  of  what  we  buy— in  budgeting  or 
contracting,  or  both.  DOD  is  pursuing  a 
multiyear  policy,  but  It's  a  long,  uphill 
struggle;  a  lot  of  people  on  the  government 
side  have  strong  ties  to  annual  budget  ma- 
nipulation and  annual  contracting.  But 
progress  Is  evident.  The  B-1.  for  example.  Is 
being  procured  on  a  multiyear  basis  at  sav- 
ings of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  If  a 
competitive,  multiyear  approach  were  cou- 
pled with  efficient  production  rates  for  most 
systems,  the  savings  would  be  staggering— as 
much  as  40%  In  my  view. 

OTfV  A»  RATE  or  XETDRII 

Generally  the  military  negotiates  produc- 
tion contracts  annually  and  bases  them  on 
estimated  cost;  annual  profit  potential  is 
also  based  mainly  on  estimated  cost.  If  new 
Investment  drives  the  cost  down,  the  profit 
potential  also  drops.  If  you  are  a  contractor 


and  you  develop  better  methods  that  trim 
your  costs  in  doing  the  Job.  then  Uncle  Sam. 
in  negotiating  the  next  annual  foIlowH>n 
contra<:t,  will  use  those  reduced  costs  as  the 
basis  for  estimating  the  price  of  the  next 
cmtract  In  other  words,  the  government 
does  Its  dead-level  best  to  take  those  savings 
away  from  you. 

This  attitude  obviously  discourages  a  con- 
tractor from  investing  because  he  has  only  a 
short  time  to  malu  money  from  his  Invest- 
ment before  the  government  tries  to  take  it 
away  In  the  follow-on  contract  All  you  get 
from  defense  contractors  most  of  the  time. 
therefore,  is  one  of  two  kinds  of  investment 
the  kind  that  is  made  Just  to  remain  com- 
petitive and  get  new  work  and  the  short- 
payoff,  near-term  kind  that  costs  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  earns  its  keep 
within  the  man  of  the  contract  that  Is  cur- 
rentiy  running. 

ADZmBESTTACX 

My  former  boss,  Oeneral  Robert  T. 
("Tom")  Marsh,  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  ehalloiged  me 
about  three  yean  ago  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem. It  made  no  sense  to  him  (or  me)  to  per- 
petuate a  system  that  rewarded  inefficiency. 
We  came  up  with  a  better  way,  which  we 
called  "Get  PRICE."  PRICE  stands  for 
"Productivity  Realized  through  Incentiviz- 
Ing  Ctmtractor  Efficiency."  (I  apologize  for 
the  word  inoentivizing,  but  we  had  to  make 
"I"  stand  for  something.) 

Our  main  task  was  to  spark  motivation  to 
improve  productivity  and  maintain  low  costs 
where  that  motivation  is  inherently  lacking. 
Early  on.  the  Air  Force  had  figured  out  how 
to  do  it  in  a  plant  geared  to  a  single  pro- 
gram. On  the  F-16  fighter  we  had  Invested 
$25  million  of  government  money  to  Identi- 
fy cost  reduction  opportunities,  and  General 
Dynamics  had  Invested  $100  million  of  cor- 
porate funds  to  exploit  these  opportunities. 
The  savings  were  substantial.  But  parties 
were  big  winners:  P-16  prices  came  down 
and  earnings  went  up. 

How  could  we  carry  out  this  approach 
with  contractors  who  served  many  defense 
customers  with  many  different  products? 
Our  answer  was  in  theory  very  simple:  "Mr. 
Contractor.  If  you  Invest  to  drive  prices 
down,  well  let  you  keep  part  of  the  sav- 
ings." It  sounds  very  American. 

In  practice  it  turned  out  to  be  a  tough 
thing  to  do.  Several  of  the  best  and  bright- 
est people  in  my  command  worked  several 
months  to  cut  the  first  deaL  The  same  was 
true  of  Westtaighouse  Electric,  with  whom 
they  consummated  it.  Suppose  the  GAO 
doesn't  like  it  we  thought  Suppose  the  Air 
Force  pulls  out  after  the  investmoits  are 
made,  they  thought.  Suppose  the  savlnss 
never  materialise,  both  sides  thought  Faith, 
courage,  and  trust  were  needed  on  both 
sides.  We  got  them. 

After  the  dust  had  setUed.  the  arrange- 
ment turned  out  to  be  based  on  some  simple 
principles: 

The  deal  Is  a  continuing  agreement  to 
share  savings  for  approved  capital  invest- 
ments and  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  a 
particular  period  of  time  or  program. 

Both  the  government  and  the  contractor 
must  agree  that  a  candidate  investment  has 
merit  will  Improve  factory  operations,  and 
will  produce  lower  prices  for  the  govern- 
ment 

Incentive  payments  to  the  ctmtractors 
(profit)  will  be  authorized  only  as  they  rep- 
resent a  portion  of  a  negotiated  up-front 
price  reduction. 
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How  doe>  Get  PRICE  work?  Hnt.  the 
contrmctor  preaenta  one  or  more  propoeals 
to  Improve  prodtictlTlty  and  euta  cocta.  If  a 
Bovemment  review  approvea  them,  the  two 
aidea  negotiate  the  maThnnm  Incentive— a 
nat  dollar  amount— that  the  contractor  may 
be  eligible  to  earn  during  a  apedfled  period, 
uaually  aeveral  years.  The  Incentive  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  cannot  exceed  a  (air  com- 
mercial rate  of  return  on  inveatment. 

Get  PRICE  agreemenU  cover  only  capital 
equipment,  with  incentive  amounta  figured 
on  the  bualneaa  volume  the  contractor  ia  ex- 
pected to  do  with  the  government  If  the 
govemment'a  projected  volume  falla  by  10 
percent  or  more  tta  negotiatora  will  eaae  the 
contractor'a  altusUon  by  extending  the 
period  the  incentive  can  be  uaed.  aubatitut- 
ing  other  programa.  or  doing  both. 

The  final  atep  ia  to  negotiate  the  produc- 
tion contracta  and  the  aharea  of  the  aav- 
Inga— up  to  the  point  of  the  maximum 
dollar  incentive.  The  paymenta  are  made  by 
inatallmenta  at  phaae  pointa  during  the 
term  of  the  contract. 

For  the  first  apidlcatlon  of  Get  PRICE  we 
choae  the  Weatlnghouae  Defenae  and  Elec- 
tronic Syatem  Center  in  Baltimore.  It  had 
32  government  programa  In  a  alngle  facili- 
ty—30  of  them  Department  of  Defenae  and 
16  of  them  Air  Force.  Three  of  theae  pro- 
grama. Including  the  airborne  warning  and 
control  syatema  [AW ACS!  and  the  F-16  air- 
craft radar,  repreaented  more  than  half  of 
Weatlnghouae  Defenae  and  Electronic  Sys- 
tem's bualneaa  baae. 

Some  of  Weatinghoiiae's  propoaals  repre- 
sented state-of-the-art  developments  In 
manufacturing  technology,  taking  the  form 
of  modemixation  inltiativea  directed  at  Ita 
factory  operationa.  They  involved  more 
than  $100  million  worth  of  planning  and 
control  Information  aysteno,  advanced  proc- 
eaa  technologiea.  and  new  human  reaource 
programs.  We  have  a  long-term  arrange- 
ment calling  for  a  string  of  Investmenta 
rather  than  a  one-ahot  deal;  the  arrange- 
ment la  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  In- 
veatmenta  that  have  to  be  proven  through 
some  demonstration. 

Weatlnghouae  Is  engineering  robots  for 
modular  systems  as  a  key  productivity  meas- 
ure in  defense  products.  The  modular 
nature  of  these  technologiea  makea  it  possi- 
ble for  other  defenae  contractors  to  take 
these  Improvementa  and  Integrate  them  In 
their  plants  as  needed,  without  having  to 
start  an  entire  system  all  at  once.  This  tech- 
nology transfer  Is  by  law  available  to  all 
DOD  contractors  on  request.  As  DOD  enters 
into  more  Get  PRICE  programs,  the  trans- 
fer of  technology  will  grow.  The  more  de- 
fense contractors  discuss  modernization,  the 
more  they  will  realize  they  have  to  gain  by 
openly  sharing  their  work. 

In  little  more  than  two  years.  Get  PRICE 
with  Westinghouse  has  gone  from  the  draw- 
ing board  to  a  full-blown  system  for  con- 
tracting. The  company  initiated  a  transfer 
of  technology  by  holding  In-plant  demon- 
strations of  Its  new  robotic  equipment  for 
more  than  150  Industrial  and  government 
repreaentatlvea.  Moat  Important,  the  compa- 
ny began  earning  its  first  "savings"  Install- 
ment against  an  initial  potential  of  $22  mil- 
lion from  operating  Its  new  electronics  as- 
sembly plant  In  College  Station.  Texas.  The 
Air  Force  expects  to  save  $100  million,  so 
Get  PRICE  is  paying  off. 

BKHXPiciAi.  jonrr  vnrruxxa 

Nothing  Is  self-policing,  but  I  believe  that 
Get  PRICE  offers  a  considerable  built-in  In- 
centive for  corporations  such  as  Westing- 
house  to  succeed.  If  the  company  keeps  ita 


promiaea  and  makea  the  projections  come 
true  within  the  time  window.  It  can  earn  an 
extra  $33  million.  The  incentive  la  paid  only 
from  documented  aavtnga.  Modemiaation 
for  effldency  becomea  more  attractive  since 
a  contractor  la  given  a  method  to  cut  ooata 
without  cutting  earnings.  Moreover,  the 
contractor  can  reallxe  a  commercial  rate  of 
return  on  capital  inveatment  and  maintain 
Ita  competitive  poaitlon.  Meanwhile,  the 
government  realiiea  lower  costs  and  nur- 
tures the  defenae  induatrial  baae. 

Since  the  Air  Force  Syatema  Command 
launched  the  Weatlnghouae  deal.  It  haa  ne- 
gotiated Get  PRICE  agreementa  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  the  KearfoU  Divlalon  of  the 
Singer  Company,  the  Collinga  Communica- 
tions Systems  Divlalon  of  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional, Haseltlne  Corporation,  and  E-8ya- 
tems.  Inc.  Through  theae  agreementa,  the 
government  will  save  nearly  $1  billion  over 
the  next  decade.  Get  PRICE  propoaals  from 
more  than  six  other  defense  contractors  are 
pending. 

I  expect  that  the  Get  PRICE  concept  will 
spawn  changes  In  the  way  the  Department 
of  Defenae  doea  bualnea.  with  contractors, 
large  and  small.  There  haa  to  be  a  change  in 
our  traditional  rolea  aa  adveraariea.  We  muat 
work  together  to  improve  the  productivity 
of  the  defenae  induatrial  base  because  nei- 
ther of  us  can  do  it  alone.  If  we  succeed,  the 
benefits  for  all  will  be  enormous. 


ADMINISTRATION  POLICY  ON 
CHILE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  with  interest  recent  press 
reports  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  stepped  up  efforts  to  move 
Chile's  11 -year-old  military  dictator- 
ship toward  a  return  to  democracy. 
The  first  numlfestation  of  this  policy 
was  the  administration's  commendable 
decision  to  abstain  on  a  $130  million 
industrial  recovery  loan  to  Chile  by 
the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  in  order  to  protest  the  renewal 
for  another  90  days  of  the  state  of 
siege  imposed  by  General  Pinochet 
last  November.  The  recent  visit  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Langhome 
Motley  to  Chile  and  the  upcoming 
visit  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Nestor  Sanchez  were  report- 
edly planned  for  the  purpose  of  pres- 
suring the  Chilean  Government  and 
the  non-Communist  opposition  to 
resume  a  dialog  on  a  timetable  for  a 
transition  to  democracy. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Motley,  however, 
suggests  that  the  administration's  new 
approach  to  Chile  is  more  smoke  than 
fire.  According  to  press  reports,  he 
told  American  businessmen  in  Chile 
that  the  administration's  abstention 
on  the  bank  loan  was  a  concession  to 
congressional  pressure  and  did  not  in- 
dicate a  change  in  policy  toward  Chile. 
Mr.  Motley  is  also  reported  to  have 
said  that  "It  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  a  gringo  to  try  to  muscle  General 
Pinochet."  This  statement  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  administration's 
willingness  to  use  pressure  to  force  the 
leftist  regime  in  Nicaragua  to  democ- 
ratize— even  to  the  point  of  threaten- 
ing to  overthrow  it  if  it  does  not  in- 


clude opposition  elements  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Given  his  reluctance  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  Pinochet,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Motley's  trip  brought  such 
meager  results.  A  State  Department 
official  said  that  Pinochet  "did  not 
give  *  *  *  any  specific  dates  nor  calen- 
dars nor  chronology"  for  democratic 
reforms  but  only  gave  Mr.  Motley 
vague  assiuances  about  an  eventual 
transition  to  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  use  its  substantial 
economic  leverage  by  blocking  multi- 
lateral development  bank  loans  to 
Chile,  the  Pinochet  regime  will  not 
budge  from  its  stubborn  refusal  to 
carry  out  democratic  reforms.  High- 
level  visits  that  signal  the  administra- 
tion's unwillingness  to  use  pressure 
will  not  persuade  Pinochet  that  we  are 
serious  about  encouraging  democracy 
in  Chile  but  will  only  give  him  greater 
respectability  and  demoralize  the 
democratic  opposition.  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial, the  New  York  Times  eloquently 
described  the  folly  of  the  administra- 
tion's approach  to  Chile.  I  request 
that  the  entire  text  lie  included  \n  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzooRO.  as  follows: 

Foua  Moas  Ybaxs  iw  Chile? 

The  Reagan  Administration  Is  reconciled 
to  four  more  years  of  military  dictatorship 
in  Chile  and  not  even  embarrassed  to  say  so. 
That  Is  the  Incredible  message  delivered 
there  this  week  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Langhome  Motley.  He  rests  easy  with 
the  Pinochet  regime's  plan  to  permit  no 
elections  until  1989.  No  one  should  be  either 
alarmed  or  fooled  by  Washington's  recent 
refusal  to  vote  for  new  international  loans 
to  Chile.  That  was  only  an  empty  gesture 
intended  to  impreaa  liberals  In  Congress. 

Mr.  Motley's  diplomacy  is  truly  breathtak- 
ing. He  was  the  highest  ranking  American 
visitor  to  Chile  since  General  Pinochet  re- 
imposed  a  sUte  of  siege  last  fall  and  ended 
all  pretense  of  liberalization.  The  mass 
roundups  of  a  decade  ago  were  reaumed, 
aUenating  Chilean  politicians  of  every  stripe 
and  leading  to  the  dismissal  of  Sergio 
Onofre  Iari>a,  the  most  impressive  civilian 
in  the  Pinochet  Cabinet. 

How  did  aU  this  impress  Mr.  Motley?  "My 
impression  Is  this  destiny  of  Chile,  in  Chile- 
an hands,  is  in  goods  hands." 

This  appalling  stance  is  particularly  hard 
to  take  from  an  Administration  that  has 
been  claiming  so  much  credit  for  the  resto- 
ration of  democracy  In  a  number  of  South 
American  countries.  Ita  unwillingness  to 
give  any  credit  to  the  pressures  applied  by 
the  Carter  Administration  once  seemed  only 
partisan.  Now  It  seems  right  to  wonder 
whether  the  Reagan  team  feels  any  respon- 
sibility for  political  trends  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Much  depends  on  the  Chilean  drama. 
Across  the  continent  the  future  constitu- 
tional position  of  the  military  Is  a  subject  of 
delicate  negotiation.  Continuing  violence 
and  uiu^st  in  Chile,  which  the  dictatorship 
invites  with  Its  policies,  make  life  even  more 
difficult  for  the  fragile  democracies  in 
neighboring  states.  A  democratic  restora- 
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tlon.  however,  could  brighten  economic 
prospects.  faciliUting  regional  cooperation 
and  preaaure  foreign  inveatora. 

For  decadea  prior  to  1973.  Chile  waa  a 
democratic  redoubt  in  a  aea  of  lAtin  dicta- 
tors. Today,  the  reverse  ia  true.  It  may  take 
four  years  or  more  to  get  rid  of  this  dicta- 
torship, but  even  one  year  should  be  too 
long  for  represenUtives  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


CHARGES  OF  ALLEGED  HATCH 
ACT  VIOLATIONS  ARE  UNFAIR 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  a  recent 
attempt  to  single  out  union  represent- 
atives for  apecial  unfair  treatment 
under  the  Hatch  Act.  Last  we^ 
formal  charges  were  made  against 
three  Government-employee  union 
leaders  for  allegedly  violating  the 
Hatch  Act  during  the  last  Presidential 
r^mpiiign  After  reviewing  the  circimi- 
stanoes  surrounding  this  case.  I  am 
convinoed  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  these  charges  are  unwarranted 
and  unfair. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  11.  1985. 
the  special  counsel  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  wrote  letters  to 
Moe  Biller,  president  of  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union:  Vincent  Som- 
brotto,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers;  and  Ken 
Blaylock.  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees. 
In  the  letters,  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  informed  the  three  union 
leaders  that  they  had  until  February 
26.  1985.  to  resign  or  retire  from  their 
Federal  Jobs,  or  face  administrative 
charges  before  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  [liCSPB].  All  three  de- 
clined to  retire,  and  as  threatened  the 
Special  Counsel's  Office  officially  filed 
charges  against  them. 

The  Special  Counsel's  Office  claims 
the  three  union  leaders  were  engaged 
in  campaign  activity  during  the  last 
election.  All  three  union  leaders  ran 
articles  in  their  respective  union  news- 
letters supporting  Walter  Mondale. 
The  articles  were  critical  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  record  on 
labor  issues— they  dealt,  for  example, 
with  the  proposals  to  cut  retirement 
benefits  for  Federal  workers  and  re- 
duced pay.  One  of  the  union  leaders 
wrote  an  article  in  his  newsletter  con- 
cerning the  Senate  campaign  of  Mike 
Lowry.  a  Democrat  running  in  Wash- 
ington State.  Another  allegedly  solicit- 
ed campaign  funds  for  the  Presidential 
campaign. 

What  does  the  Hatch  Act  say  about 
these  activities?  the  Hatch  Act  limits 
the  political  activities  of  Government 
employees.  The  act  was  designed  to 
prevent  employers  from  harassing  or 
intimidating  employees  for  political 
purposes.  Its  key  provisions  prohibit 
the  use  of  official  authority  or  influ- 
ence to  coerce  the  political  action  of  a 
person  or  body,  solicitation  of  cam- 
pidgn  contributions  from  other  Feder- 


al worsen,  and  active  participation  by 
Federal  woricers  in  political  manage- 
ment or  political  campaigns. 

But  the  Hatch  Act  was  intended  to 
cover  political  coercion  in  the  work- 
place. All  three  imion  leaders  have 
been  on  leave  without  pay  for  at  least 
14  years  in  order  to  perform  their 
duties  as  union  leaders.  Clearly,  the 
three  union  leaders  were  acting  in 
their  capacity  as  spcAesman  for  their 
req>ectlve  unions,  not  as  active  Feder- 
al employees. 

The  WSPB  says  even  Federal  work- 
ers on  leave  without  pay  are  covered 
under  the  Hatch  Act.  But  this  is  the 
first  time  the  act  has  been  applied  to 
union  officials  on  indefinite  leave  from 
their  Federal  positions— all  prior  cases 
have  involved  t«nporary  leave  without 
pay.  And  that  is  precisely  the  issue 
here.  There  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  political  activity  by  an 
active  Federal  employee,  or  an  em- 
ployee on  temporary  leave,  as  opposed 
to  a  union  member  who  leaves  his  Fed- 
eral Job  for  an  extended  indefinite 
period  of  time  to  work  for  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  members. 

The  MSPB  says  the  union  leaders 
technically  are  Federal  employees  be- 
cause they  are  free  to  return  to  their 
^deral  positions  after  their  service  in 
the  union.  But  it  is  simply  inconceiv- 
able that  the  Hatch  Act  was  intended 
to  cover  union  officials— acting  in 
their  official  capacity  as  union  lead- 
ers—who don't  actually  work  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  union  leaders  are  ex- 
pected to  communicate  with  their 
members  on  issues  of  importance  to 
the  union.  And  indeed,  it  is  my  experi- 
ence from  my  days  as  a  young  lawyer 
in  Oregon,  when  I  worked  for  a  time  in 
labor  law  and  labor  negotiations,  that 
labor  leaders  will  quickly  be  replaced 
if  they  do  not  accurately  represent 
what  their  members  want  and  need. 
Moe  Biller.  Ken  Blaylock.  and  Vincent 
Sombrotto  were  simply  canying  out 
their  duties  as  union  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  single 
out  the  unions  for  special  unfair  treat- 
ment under  the  Hatch  Act.  We  should 
not  prevent  union  leaders  from  per- 
forming their  natural  and  required 
duties  as  representatives  of  their  mem- 
bers. Yet  it  appears  that  is  what  has 
happened  in  this  case.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  charges  against  these  unions 
leaders  will  be  withdrawn.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  speaking  out 
against  this  imfair  threat  to  the  rights 
of  union  members  throughout  this 
country. 


SOVIET  NEGOTIATING 
BEHAVIOR 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  eve  of  the  opening  of  renewed 
strategic  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva  on 
March  12, 1  believe  we  should  careful- 


ly consider  the  characteristics  of 
Soviet  negotiating  behavior.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
speech  by  the  chief  American  negotia- 
tor. Max  IfL  Kampelman,  entitled 
"Madrid  Conference:  How  To  Negoti- 
ate With  the  Soviets"  (Jan.  4.  1985). 
published  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, be  printed  in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  pointed  in 
the  Rccoas.  as  follows: 

MaaaiD  OunFaauics:  How  To  Nbootiatx 
Wrb  THE  Sovixta 

(By  Max  M.  Kampelman) 
Editor's  Note:  For  a  number  of  yean  the 
Standing  (Committee  on  Law  and  National 
Security  has  sponsored  an  annual  breakfast, 
under  the  direction  of  George  Halmhaugfa. 
in  oonjimctlon  with  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Iaw  Schools.  Mr. 
Hnlm*?T^Mgh  is  a  profeaaor  of  international 
law  at  the  Unlveraity  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Law  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
viaory  Committee  to  Uie  Standing  Commit- 
tee. The  breakfaaU  are  alwaya  addreased  by 
people  of  natkmal  standing  in  the  fielda  of 
diplomacy,  national  aecurity  and  the  law. 

On  Januiu-y  4.  at  the  almost  unheard  of 
hour  of  7  ajn.,  a  large  number  of  atalwaita 
turned  out  to  hear  Max  Kampelman,  recent 
VS.  ambaaaador  to  the  Madrid  negotiations 
(Commiaalon  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe)  and  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Law  and  Natkmal  Security, 
deliv«-  a  talk  on  the  leasona  we  can  leam 
from  the  Madrid  conference.  Ambaaaador 
Kampelman's  address  so  impreaaed  our  au- 
dience—and so  impreaaed  the  editors  of  the 
Intelligence  Report— that  we  are  devoting 
our  entire  issue  to  reproduce  the  full  text  of 
his  remaiks,  including  the  question  and 
answer  period.  The  firmness  with  which 
Max  Kampelman  held  to  his  views  in 
Madrid  helps  to  explain  his  selection  as 
head  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
forthcoming  three  track  talks  between  the 
D.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  on  nuclear  weapons. 
This  address  was  given  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  appointment. 

This  talk  was  broadcast  in  iU  entirety  by 
C-SPAN  television  and  Is  reprinted  here  be- 
cause of  ita  great  educational  value  for  law- 
yers and  all  thoae  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  of  you  Imow  that  I  spent  three 
years  representing  our  government  at  meet- 
ings in  Madrid  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
This  has  been  the  forum— the  East-West 
forum  for  UJS.-U.S.S.R.  negotiaUons.  And 
given  the  current  events  which  are  so  much 
in  the  headlines,  and  really  ao  much  in  the 
conaciousness  of  the  world— in  particular 
the  meetings  next  week  in  Geneva  between 
Secretary  Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko— perhaps  my  observations  about  my 
experience  in  Madrid  may  bear  some  rel- 
evance to  broader  issues. 

Let  me  say  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  which 
was  signed  In  1975  by  35  countries— Presi- 
dent Ford  signed  it  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States— was  designed  at  the  time  to  provide 
a  formula  for  detente,  a  formula  under 
which  the  East  and  Weat  oould  Uve  together 
with  some  mutual  aecurity,  stability,  and  co- 
operaUon.  I  have  to  confess  that  I.  myaelf . 
in  1975  was  skeptical  about  this  agreement. 
I  was  skeptical  about  It  because  to  me  at  the 
time  diacussipns  about  detente  seemed  to  be 
a  pursuit  of  an  illusory  goal.  But  I  was  not  a 
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student  of  the  lamie,  and  thoae  who  had 
worked  on  It  and  were  studenU  of  the  laaue. 
led  by  Secretary  of  SUte  Klalnger.  strondy 
recommended  to  President  Ford  that  we 
algn  the  asreement.  And  we  did.  And  It  waa 
signed  by  the  heads  of  state. 

Now,  I  said  35  countries  signed  It.  This 
embraces  33  European  countries— that's 
every  country  In  Europe  except  one,  Alba- 
nia. Albania  was  invited  to  participate  in  the 
negotiations  but  chose  not  to,  and  then 
chose  not  to  ^ga  the  agreement  Now  If  you 
don't  think  there  are  33  European  coun- 
tries—and I  myself  did  not  think  there  were 
33  European  oountriea— and  if  you  look  at  a 
map,  and  If  you  count  Monaco  and  San 
Marino  and  Liechtenstein,  you'll  find  there 
are  34  European  countries  Including  Alba- 
nia. As  I  have  said.  33  of  them  signed  the 
Act,  plus  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada. 

Now,  when  I  say  plus  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  I  say  it  in  such  a  matter  of 
fact  way,  let  me  say  that  historically  this 
was  not  such  an  easy  thing  to  achieve  as  far 
as  the  Soviets  were  concerned.  The  SovleU 
were  the  first,  back  in  the  IMOs.  to  propose 
a  European  security  conference— by  which 
they  meant  a  European  security  conference 
without  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada.  Tou 
understand  that  an  Important  foreign  policy 
objective  of  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war  was  to  separate  the 
United  States  from  Europe— and  certainly 
separate  the  United  States  from  Western 
Europe.  The  proposal  which  was  first  Initi- 
ated by  the  Soviets  was  for  a  European  se- 
curity conference,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Ehiropeans  have  more  in  common 
with  each  other  than  they  have  with  any- 
body else.  The  Soviet  approach  was,  in 
effect,  that,  "We  have  common  security 
problems.  Let's  meet  together  and  alone  in 
order  to  discuss  them." 

This  was  obviously  unacceptable  to  the 
Western  Europeans  because  the  whole 
fabric  of  Western  European  security  Is 
based  on  NATO,  and  the  whole  NATO 
structure  Is  based,  of  course,  on  the  United 
States'  active  participation  in  the  defense  of 
Europe.  The  Western  Europeans  made  It 
very  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  if  there 
was  to  be  any  kind  of  a  European  security 
conference  they  would  insist  on  having  the 
American  presence. 

For  a  long  time  the  United  States  objected 
to  this  as  a  government.  We  objected  to  the 
process.  But  with  President  Nixon's  move- 
ment toward  detente  it  became  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  United  States  to  be  consistent 
and  to  continue  to  oppose  a  Ehiropean  secu- 
rity conference.  So  by  1973  the  33  European 
nations,  plus  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
began  negotiations  In  Helsinld,  and  by  1975 
we  had  an  agreement. 

I  referred  to  the  agreement  as  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act.  Now  you  may  say  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  final  act  other  than  acts 
which  pass  the  American  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample—and this  Is  true.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  final  act  under  international 
law— at  least  until  the  time  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement  there  wasn't  any  such  thing  as  a 
final  act  under  International  law.  But  those 
who  negotiated  this  document  were  unable 
to  agree  that  It  should  be  a  treaty.  We  were 
among  those  who  did  not  want  to  make  it  a 
treaty.  It  was  not  an  executive  agreement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  negotiating  govern- 
ments wanted  the  agreement  to  be  consid- 
ered an  Important  document,  which  Is  why 
the  heads  of  state  were  invited  to  sign  it, 
and  actually  did  sign  It.  And  then  some 
imaginative  fellow  in  oiu-  State  Department 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  calling  it  the  Hel- 


sinki "Final  Act."  Nobody  had  any  objection 
to  calling  it  a  final  act.  though  nobody 
really  knew  what  a  final  act  was. 

WHAT  THB  HXLSnna  FINAL  ACT  PHOVIDBS 

Now,  what  this  agreement  provided  was 
an  overall  formula  for  East-West  relations. 
It  therefore  dealt  with  mlUtary  security 
Issues,  which  was  the  initial  motivation 
behind  the  Soviet  proposal  in  the  first 
place.  MosUy  this  was  in  the  area  of  sur- 
prise military  attack,  because  that  was 
really  the  only  subject  that  all  38  countries 
could  agree  upon.  And  let  me  add  a  footnote 
here  to  say  no  agreement  was  possible 
unless  it  was  unanimous;  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess impUes  unanimity,  implies  consensus,  all 
35  signatories  agreeing  to  it.  All  35  finally 
did  agree  there  should  be  a  beginning  in  the 
area  of  military  security  on  surprise  mili- 
tary attack. 

The  Helsinki  process  deals  with  Issues  of 
cultural  exchange,  scientific  exchange,  com- 
mercial freedom  of  Information,  newspapers 
and  magaxlnes.  and  at  the  insistence  of  the 
West,  it  also  deals  with  humanitarian  issues. 
We  in  the  United  States  tend  to  look  upon 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  as  primarily  a  human 
rights  document.  It  is  not  primarily  a 
human  rights  document  but  we  have  turned 
it  very  much  into  a  document  and  Into  a 
process  In  which  human  righU  Is  a  vital  In- 
gredient. But  that  was  not  iU  original  pur- 
pose. It  became  important  as  a  Western  ob- 
jective during  the  negotiations  because 
what  the  West  said  was.  If  we  are  coming  up 
with  a  formula  to  achieve  security  and  sta- 
Mlity,  let's  understand  that  the  humanitari- 
an ingredient  Is  indispensable  to  it.  First  of 
all,  it  is  an  irritant  in  East-West  relations; 
and  secondly  the  Western  nations  dont  be- 
lieve that  a  country— and  I  don't  know  that 
these  precise  words  were  used— we  don't  be- 
Ueve  that  a  country  that  declares  war 
against  its  own  people  can  be  trusted  not  to 
declare  war  against  its  neighbors.  That  was 
in  effect  the  thinking  which  motivated  our 
emphasis  on  humanitarian  matters. 

Now  since  detente  was  looked  upon  as  a 
process,  the  Helsinki  agreement  also  said 
there  shall  be  Pinal  Act  follow-up  meetings. 
The  Madrid  meeting  which  began  in  1980 
was  such  a  follow-up  meeting.  The  theory 
was  that  these  follow-up  meetings  would  be 
able  to  reflect  an  Improved  state  of  de- 
tente—that the  1975  agreement  reflected 
the  realities  of  that  day.  But  as  a  follow-up 
meeting  was  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Madrid  in  1980  let  that  reflect  the  realities 
of  that  day.  And  the  hope  was  that  it  would 
be  a  continuing  process. 

Well,  by  1980  of  course  it  was  clear  that 
there  was  no  continuing  process.  In  my  first 
speech  as  head  of  the  American  delegation 
in  Madrid,  I  said  that  there  was  no  detente, 
and  that  the  fundamental  premise  behind 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  had  been  seriously 
undermined  as  a  result  of  Soviet  liehavlor. 

When  I  was  asked  by  President  Carter  to 
assume  this  responsibility— I  am  a  Democrat 
who  was  originally  appointed  by  President 
Carter  and  reappointed  by  President 
Reagan— I  remember  sitting  down  with  the 
secretary  of  state  and  asking  him  how  long 
this  assignment  was  going  to  last,  so  that  I 
could  tell  my  law  partners  how  long  I  was 
likely  to  be  away.  There  were  experts  in  the 
room— I  obviously  was  not  one — and  they 
told  me  there  would  be  a  preparatory  meet- 
ing to  deal  with  the  agenda  and  the  modali- 
ties that  was  likely  to  last  10  days  or  two 
weeks.  Footnote— it  lasted  nine  and  one-half 
weeks.  The  main  meeting,  they  said,  would 
begin  In  November  of  1980  and  was  likely  to 
last  maybe  until  February  or  March,  with  a 


Christmas  break.  They  said  February  or 
March  of  1981,  you  understand.  It  did  not 
last  four  or  five  months,  it  lasted  for  three 
years,  and  we  didn't  end  this  meeting  until 
September  1983. 

Let  me  also  say  in  this  connection  that,  in 
addition  to  the  three  years  of  formal  meet- 
ings, I  had  during  that  period  the  opportu- 
nity to  spend  more  than  400  hours  In  pri- 
vate discussions  and  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  delegates.  So  whatever  conclusions 
and  generalisations  I  want  to  share  with 
you  about  this  process  are  baaed  on  that 
kind  of  experience. 

Now  I  was  not  a  novice  to  Soviet  matters. 
At  one  point  I  Uught  political  science  as 
well  as  law,  and  I  taught  a  course  on  prob- 
lems of  democracy  and  another  course  on 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  I  wrote  a  book  on  the 
effort  of  the  Communist  party  to  capture 
the  American  labor  movement.  So  I  didn't 
come  to  the  Issue  as  a  total  novice. 

THK  HAXROWmSS  Ot  THX  SOVIXT  raOOTIATOaS 

I'd  followed  with  care  the  Soviet  Union's 
relationship  with  other  nations  and  ito  role 
on  the  world  scene.  But  I  encountered  two 
things  I  had  not  anticipated  and  that  frank- 
ly surprised  me  In  my  experience  in  Madrid. 
Almost  everything  else  that  I  experienced 
was  consistent  with  my  conclusions  and  ob- 
servations, baaed  on  my  prior  study  and  ex- 
amination and  my  limited  experience.  The 
two  things  that  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
were  as  follows:  First,  I  had  not  expected  to 
find  the  degree  of  commitment  to  Iicninlsm 
that  I  actually  did  find  in  the  heads  of  the 
Soviet  delegation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  gen- 
eralize and  to  say  that  that  degree  of  com- 
mitment went  through  the  whole  delega- 
tion. I  didn't  meet  every  member,  or  at  least 
didn't  have  intensive  conversations  with 
every  member  of  the  Soviet  delegation.  Nor 
am  I  prepared  to  say  this  necessarily  means 
that  Leninism  has  deep  roots  within  the 
Soviet  society.  I  do  not  know.  What  I  can 
say.  however.  Is  that  I  was  surprised  by  the 
degree  of  commitment  to  Leninism  that  ex- 
isted in  the  leadership  of  that  delegation. 
When  you  are  spending  400  hours  in  conver- 
saUons,  and  particularly  if  you  feel  you  are 
a  little  bit  familiar  with  the  concepts  of 
Marxiam-Leninsim,  it  isn't  difficult  to  find 
yourself  involved  in  conversations  about 
Marxism-Leninism.  I  expected  to  find  a 
more  pragmatic  view,  maybe  a  more  cynical 
view. 

The  pragmatism  was  there  but  let  me  tell 
you  about  the  meetings  I  had  with  two  dif- 
ferent heads  of  delegations  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Both  were  deputy  foreign  minis- 
ters—I think  there  are  a  total  of  five  deputy 
foreign  ministers  under  Oromyko.  One  of 
them,  when  the  meeting  started,  was  a  75- 
year-old  man,  a  very  capable  man  who  had 
been  a  "survivor."  He  had  his  ups  and 
downs,  but  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  a  very  powerful  man.  He  had  spent 
11  years  as  head  of  the  negotiating  team 
with  the  Chinese.  As  the  Chinese  negotia- 
tions were  moved  to  the  front  burner,  he 
was  moved  back  Into  those  negotiations,  and 
was  succeeded  at  Madrid  by  another  man 
who  was  also  a  deputy  foreign  minister.  He 
was  a  man  who  our  government  told  me  was 
of  considerable  importance  within  the 
system.  In  both  of  them  I  did  find  this  kind 
of  commitment  to  the  tenets  of  Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The  second  thing  that  surprised  me  was 
the  degree  of  lack  of  information  about  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people. 
Now,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  don't 


know  enough  about  them.  But  we  are  after 
all  an  open  society  and  I  expected  that  they 
would  know  more  about  how  we  function, 
bow  decisions  are  made,  and  about  our  cul- 
tural milieu  in  general  I  was  frankly  very 
disappointed  to  leam  that  they  did  not 
know  as  much  as  I  thought  they  knew.  In- 
cluded in  the  delegation  were  obviously 
high  officials  of  the  KOB  with  whom  I 
talked  and  whom  I  certainly  thought  knew 
more  about  us  than  It  turned  out  that  they 
did.  Indeed.  I  expressed  my  disappointment 
to  them,  partlculatly  to  the  bead  of  the 
KOB  group  there,  that  they  did  not  know 
more  about  us.  This  of  course  tends  to  com- 
plicate our  relationships  with  them. 

A  DKADLT  SBRIOnS  AOVXBSAKT 

Now,  let  me  see  if  I  can  bring  both  of 
theae  things  together  and  share  with  you 
certain  consequences  that  it  seems  to  me 
flow  from  them.  We  are  dealing  with  an  ex- 
tremely serious  adversary.  Its  leadership 
cadre  is  serious  and  relatively  single  minded. 
They  have  to  be.  These  are  people  who  have 
come  up  the  hard  way  in  their  system.  They 
have  all  been  schooled  in  this  hard  way— 
and  you  don't  survive  this  schooling  unless 
you  are  able  to  survive  the  toughneas  of  the 
system.  Whether  people  smile,  and  whether 
they  like  Jaas  or  dont  like  Jas  really  is  ir- 
relevant I  dont  think  our  pren  does  us  a 
gt«ttt  service  by  this  emphasis  on  Irrelevan- 
des.  Theae  are  serious  people.  They've  well 
trained.  The  training  Is  vigorous.  At  the 
outset  It  Is  very  much  a  theoretical  training 
with  an  emphasis  on  basic  principles.  Those 
who  undergo  this  training  understand  that 
it  Is  not  s^e  to  deviate  from  these  princi- 
ples. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  this  is  probably 
the  most  deadly  and  the  most  serious  adver- 
sary that  we  have  faced  in  our  long  histo- 
ry—and this  for  many  reasons. 

First  is  the  question  of  their  intent  The 
record  of  their  intuitions  does  not  inspire 
confidence  in  anyone  who  believes  In  world 
order.  The  extent  to  which  they  are  perme- 
ated with  Leninist  ideology,  the  extent  to 
which  they  do  not  know  us,  strengthens,  I 
believe,  an  attitude  within  the  system  and 
thoae  who  populate  that  system  in  positions 
of  Influence.  It  strengthens  an  attitude 
which  believes  in  (a)  an  inevitable  victory 
on  their  part  because  they  are  riding  the 
wave  of  history,  and  (b)  a  feeling  on  their 
part  that  there  is  a  kind  of  corruption  in 
the  West  which  undermines  will  and  Intent 
and  which  has  within  It  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  They  believe  this;  the  leader- 
ship, I  am  convinced,  believes  this.  The 
system  depends  on  this  belief— indeed  I 
think  it  is  this  kind  of  conviction  which  per- 
mits the  system  to  survive  its  difficulties. 

Objectively  we  can  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union  and  see  the  ihany  difficulties  that 
confront  the  Soviet  regime.  But  we  cannot 
ignore  the  faith  in  their  own  ultimate  victo- 
ry. Even  though  many  scholars  here  might 
argue  that  this  conclusion  is  questionable,  I 
would  say  that  no  prudent  society,  and  no 
leadership  that  wants  to  be  responsible  can 
afford  to  rest  its  own  security  on  an  assump- 
tion that  runs  contrary  to  the  conclusion  I 
have  asserted.  To  have  your  security  depend 
on  the  good  will,  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Soviet  regime  is  to  put  our  own  society  at 
risk.  This  no  prudent  society  and  no  respon- 
sible leader  should  permit. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  mas- 
sive military  power  and  we  know  that  it  is  a 
highly  repressive  police  state.  These  factors, 
of  course,  add  to  the  element  of  danger— 
which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  I  have 


stated  about  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
must  regard  this  adversary. 

Our  Soviet  adversary  has  another  facility 
of  which  we  must  take  note.  They  have  the 
ability  to  use  language  in  a  way  which  Is  de- 
sivMd  to  confuse  people  like  ourselves  and 
undermine  our  wilL  This  they  do  profession- 
ally and  effectively.  They  take  a  noUe  word 
like  democracy  and  adopt  It  as  their  own— as 
you  know,  they  frequently  call  their  sys- 
tems "people's  democracies."  This  is  a  total 
comiptfam  of  the  term.  It  makes  me  think 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  confusion 
that  reigned  among  the  people  Involved  In 
this  Biblical  story. 

Words  have  different  meanings  The  Com- 
munists are  able  to  use  these  differences  to 
promote  their  own  appeal,  which  they  then 
use  as  an  Instrument  of  expansionism  or  ag- 
gression. Their  ability  to  use  people  and  to 
use  democracy  Is  an  example  of  this  talent. 
The  Communist  appeal  is  essentially  a  hu- 
manitarian appeal  They  talk  about  Justioe 
being  the  end  result  They  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  injustice  where  it  exists,  and 
In  their  propaganda  they  identify  them- 
selves and  ally  thonsevles  with  efforts  to 
achieve  humanitarian  goals  such  as  freedom 
or  Justioe.  In  this  re«>ect  they  are  unlike 
the  Nazis  who  had  a  negative  aiveal  to  dvfl- 
Ized  people.  This,  of  course,  adds  to  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fortimately,  of  coutm,  the  gas  has  largely 
gone  out  of  their  ideological  balloon.  Their 
own  excesses  have  led  to  the  point  where,  as 
of  today,  their  ideology  has  very  little 
appeaL  They  are  identified  as  a  result  of 
their  excesses  as  a  repressive  regime.  What 
they  do  have  going  for  them,  deliberately.  Is 
of  course  massive  military  power.  And  that 
leads  me,  therefore,  to  another  conclusion 
which  I  have  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  my 
own  experiences,  highlighted  by  Madrid, 
which  is  that  what  they  respect  is  power. 

THK  KKT  nfPORTAlf ex  OF  POWXK 

The  extent  to  which  their  adversary  has 
power  of  its  own  adds  an  element  of  dignity 
to  the  argument  of  the  adversary.  We  are 
respected  because  of  our  power,  and  I  there- 
fore am  a  strong  believer  in  American  mili- 
tary power.  American  military  strength.  I 
am  convinced  there  is  no  substitute  for  it. 

Within  l^e  last  few  days  I've  had  occasion 
to  think  about  the  time  when  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  proposed  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  that  we  get  rid  of  antiballistic 
missiles.  He  had  been  persuaded  by  the  sec- 
retary of  defense  that  this  was  a  desirable 
objective.  And  he  proposed  this  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  and  the  Soviet  leadership 
rejected  the  idea  completely  and  decisively. 
They  simply  said  there  is  a  threat  to  us, 
etc..  etc.  Now,  President  Nixon  made  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  for  the  deployment  of 
an  antiballistic  missile  defense.  The  Con- 
gress accepted  this  proposal,  and  it  passed. 
And  lo  and  behold  the  Soviets  were  sudden- 
ly prepared  to  talk  about  restraining  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense.  We  had  to  engage 
in  this  display  of  strength  before  they  had 
the  incentive  to  negotiate.  I'm  convinced 
that  President  Reagan's  March  1983  propos- 
al for  a  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  was  an 
impelling  move  which  has  led  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  new  Soviet  willingness  to  sit 
down  again  and  talk  about  arms  control— 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  walked  out 
of  the  Geneva  arms  control  talks  last  year. 
Again  it  was  a  manifestation  of  our  serious- 
ness of  purpKJse  which  provided  the  incen- 
tive to  them  to  move.  I  believe  these  lessons 
are  important  for  us  to  understand. 

Unilatecal  concessions  by  us  are  not  inter- 
preted in  my  opinion  as  acts  of  good  will.  I 


believe  that  unilateral  concessions  by  us  are 
Interpreted  as  a  lack  of  wilL 

WiaiUUI  UNITY  IN  THX  lIAIHttD  NSOOTIATUnn 

Let  me  state  some  conclusions  about  my 
experience  in  Madrid.  We  were  there  for 
three  yean,  and  the  preparatory  meeting 
lasted  for  nine  and  one-half  weeks  rather 
than  10  days.  We  had  in  Madrid  the  unique 
factor  of  total  allied  unity.  Not  only  were  we 
together,  but  on  basic  issues  the  correctness 
of  our  position  and  the  strength  of  our  posi- 
tion led  the  neutral  countries  to  Join  us 
when  matters  came  to  a  crunch.  And, 
indeed,  toward  the  end,  the  strength  of  our 
position,  as  well  as  its  reasonableness,  cou- 
pled with  the  unity  of  the  West,  led  some  of 
the  Eastern  European  countries  to  Join  us 
quietly  and  support  our  objectives. 

Allied  unity  is  essential  to  suocevful  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets.  At  Madrid  we  had 
NATO  caucuses,  for  example,  a  minimum  of 
three  times  a  week,  and  there  were  times 
when  we  met  four  and  five  times  a  day.  The 
United  States  delegation  decided  there 
would  be  no  secrets  from  our  allies— we 
would  do  everything  together.  That  gave  us 
the  strength  which  proved  important  In  the 
negotiations. 

I  recall  very  early  on  in  the  meeting 
saying  to  my  Soviet  colleague:  "Look.  I'm 
Just  telUng  you  our  position.  It  is  not  Just 
the  American  position— it's  the  Western  po- 
sition." Incidentally,  one  must  be  consist«it 
in  tibe  position  one  takes.  This.  I  think,  we 
were.  The  Russians  called  it  stubbomess— 
but  be  that  as  it  may.  We  must  do  these 
things.  To  continue  my  story  of  my  conver- 
sation with  the  Soviet  delegate,  I  remember 
saying  to  him:  "Look,  you're  skeptical  about 
what  I'm  saying  to  you.  Fine.  Don't  take  my 
word.  Call  in  the  Frendi,  call  in  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Dutch,  the  Norwegians— talk  to 
them.  Don't  Just  talk  to  me."  Obviously  he 
was  surprised  by  this.  They  would  never  say 
to  me,  "Call  in  the  Hungarians."  Or,  "Call 
in  the  CSeclu."  When  thtf  Soviets  did  speak 
to  the  other  Western  delegates,  they  leam 
that  the  West  was  completely  united.  As  a 
result  of  this  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  West 
got  everything  that  it  asked  for  in  Madrid- 
it  took  three  years  to  achieve  it  iMit  on 
paper  the  West  got  everything  it  asked  for. 

THE  OUTOOlfK  OF  THZ  HADRID  OOmTKOXX 

In  an  unpublicized  way  we  also  got  the 
gestures  we  asked  for  in  addition  to  the 
words.  The  Madrid  concluding  document ' 
for  those  of  you  who  are  international 
scholars,  has  tightened  up  some  loopholes 
in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act— which  was  in 
itself  a  document  heavily  based  on  humani- 
tarian considerations— and  took  it  a  step 
further.  We  included  the  essential  insredi- 
ent  of  free  trade  unionism,  for  example, 
based  on  the  Polish  experience— the  S(di- 
darity  experience. 

Now  one  could  argue  that  words  by  them- 
selves don't  make  much  sense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  used  to  argue  with  myself  about 
this.  What's  the  sense  of  the  words  if  the 
acts  are  not  consistent  with  the  words?  Let 
me  tell  you  why  I  am  prqiared  to  defend 
the  words. 

I  think  it  is  somewhat  like  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. One  might  argue  that  at  one 
time  or  another  most  of  us  will  violate  one 
or  more  of  those  Ten  Commandments.  And 
yet  they  are  important  standards  that  serve 
two  purposes.  First,  they  are  important 
standards  towards  which  to  strive— and  such 
standards  are  also  needed  for  a  responsible 
international  community.  The  Soviets  in 
this  case  have  accepted  the  agreed  upon 
standards  which  we  must  all  strive  to  attain. 
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Second,  the  sUndards  we  hftve  agreed  upon 
can  be  uaed  to  Judge  thoae  atatea  tbat  do 
not  live  up  to  them.  I  think  one  of  the  great 
valuea  of  the  Madrid  meetings  was  that  we 
took  the  Helsinki  standards  seriously.  We 
did  not  let  the  Soviets  get  off  the  hook. 
TonaHmss  ams  raasianiicB  bo  fat  orr 
There  hasnt  been  an  International  forum 
at  which  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  as  thoroughly  and  as  fully  described  as 
It  was  In  Madrid.  I  had  one  Western  foreign 
minister  say  to  me  and  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  after  the  meeting,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  In  his  own  country  the  support 
for  the  emplacement  of  the  lnterm«Uate 
range  missiles— the  cruise  missiles  and  the 
Feiahlngs— was  very  much  the  result  of  a 
public  opinion  which  had  been  bombarded 
by  deao^otions  of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  violations  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement  which  served  as  a  constant  refer- 
ence. I  was  on  European  television  practical- 
ly dally  In  one  country  or  another.  I  was  on 
BBC  Once  a  week,  regularly  on  World  News 
Service.  The  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
constantly  under  discussion.  We  asked  the 
Soviet  Union:  "How  do  you  expect  us  to  be- 
lieve any  agreement  you  sign  if  you  don't 
live  up  to  the  agreement  you  signed  in  1975 
at  Helsinkir'  So  the  Helsinki  standards 
became  very  important  in  the  on-going 
battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  say  that  the 
Madrid  meeting  was  so  important,  and  why 
I  must  say  to  you  now  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks that,  as  far  as  the  West  is  concerned 
suoceasful  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
must  be  based  on  candor  and  honesty  about 
the  nature  of  the  opposition.  For  us  to  pus- 
syfoot around  because  we  don't  want  to 
offend  them  is  to  me  perceived  as  a  sign  of 
weakness— and  in  reality  it  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. People  have  said  to  me,  "How  can  you 
negotiate  whUe  you're  engaged  in  a  policy  of 
confrontation?"  The  Soviets  use  that  word 
all  the  time— "confrontation."  Let  me 
answer  this  question  by  telling  you  that  I 
was  confronting  them.  It  was  confrontation. 
I  do  not  deny  that.  Some  lawyers  will  tell 
me  that  if  you  negotiate  you  have  to  try  to 
get  along  with  the  other  fellow,  you  don't 
confront.  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  business 
of  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
since  the  Issues  are  serious,  since  the  divi- 
sions are  profound,  our  differences  are  pro- 
found. For  us  not  to  engage  in  confronta- 
tion, for  us  not  to  be  candid  about  our  con- 
cerns. I  think  does  not  make  for  an  honest 
negotiation  and  cannot  lead  to  any  kind  of 
constructive  results.  It  is  nothing  but  a  cha- 
rade. So  I  believe  in  the  most  fundamental 
way  that  one  must  be  candid. 

The  press  this  week  Indicated  that  as  far 
aa  the  president  Is  concerned  It  is  essential 
in  our  negotiations  in  Geneva  that  we  high- 
light the  Issue  of  Soviet  violations  of  exist- 
ing arms  control  agreements.  It  is  indispen- 
sable that  we  do  so.  Even  though  they  may 
yell  like  sttick  pigs— that's  unimportant, 
they  should  yelL  The  choose  when  they  are 
offended.  They  choose  when  they  feel  good. 
They  choose  when  they  are  Insulted.  They 
choose  when  they  are  angry.  These  are  all 
part  of  as  serious  negotiating  effort.  The 
Soviet  act  must  not  dlwniarte  us  from  being 
honest  and  candid  and  consistent  about  our 
position. 

If  we  raise  an  issue  11  times  and  there  is 
no  response  or  rejection  of  the  Issue  and  If 
It  Is  Important  to  us  and  if  we  don't  ralae  it 
the  twelfth  time— that  becomes  significant 
to  the  SovleU.  Because  we  have  dropped  the 
Issue,  the  SovieU  conclude  that  It's  not  im- 


portant for  us  anymore.  We  must  under- 
stand that,  so  we  do  not  drop  the  issue  the 
twelfth  time.  If  it's  an  Issue  that  is  of  real 
concern  to  us,  we  must  continue  to  raise  It— 
patienUy,  persistenUy,  consistenUy.  I  am 
convinced  of  that 

If  we  can  f»«««»i*^in  the  same  kind  of  West- 
em  unity,  and  If  we  can  make  the  Soviets 
pay  a  price  for  transgressing  agreements— 
whether  its'  a  price  in  public  opinion,  or 
whether  it's  a  price  in  benefits,  or  whether 
it's  a  price  in  reUtlonships— and  if  we  can 
w^ftwt^in  our  military  strength.  I  think  we 
have  a  shot  at  entering  Into  some  kind  of 
constructive  relationship  with  them.  And 
since  the  stakes  are  so  high,  I  think  it's  es- 
sential for  us  to  do  everything  we  can  to  ex- 
ploit that  shot  and  to  make  that  shot  avail- 
able to  us. 

QUXSnOH  PBUOD 

Amaud  de  Borchgrave:  Max.  the  one 
thing  I  don't  quite  understand  Is  why  it  took 
so  long  to  reach  these  conclusions.  If  you  go 
back  and  read  the  Soviet  theoretical  Jour- 
nals in  the  early  19708,  they  define  peaceful 
coexistence  as  a  shift  in  the  global  correla- 
tion of  forces  favorable  to  them,  made  Irre- 
versible by  their  growing  military  power. 
Then  when  you  were  signing  the  Final  Act 
In  Helsinki,  they  were  already  laying  the  lo- 
gistics for  the  introduction  of  Cuban  proxy 
troops  into  Africa  and  they  were  also  going 
into  production  of  the  S8-30.  which  was  de- 
ployed two  years  Uter.  Why  did  It  take  untU 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  for  people  to 
reach  the  conclusions  that  you  have  Just  set 
forth? 

Kampelmam  I  can  add  another  piece  of 
evidence.  It  has  to  be  that  at  the  time  they 
signed  the  ABM  treaty  they  were  planning 
the  radar  Installation  In  Siberia  which  Is  in 
violation  of  the  ABM  treaty  we  have  been 
talking  about.  Our  experts  tell  us  It  would 
take  about  a  dozen  years  to  plan  and  engi- 
neer and  construct  to  the  present  point  of 
construction.  This  Is,  of  course,  part  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Why  is  the  problem 
not  understood?  It  geU  discouraging. 

First  of  all.  newer  generations  like  to 
learn  things  for  themselves.  They  also  think 
they  can  do  things  better  than  their  parents 
did.  Parents  know  thi-  This  Is  similar  to  the 
problem  of  how  do  you  keep  children's  fin- 
gers away  from  the  fire,  the  candle,  so  that 
the  child  doesn't  get  burned.  Sometimes  you 
can't  succeed  in  persuading  them:  they've 
got  to  bum  themselves  sometimes  In  order 
to  leam.  This  Is  one  of  our  problems.  But 
there  Is  something  else  that  I  think  Is  of 
great  Importance.  Perhaps  it  Is  also  a  trib- 
ute to  Soviet  effectiveness  In  trying  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion.  That  Is.  the  Soviets 
have  been  able  to  capture  for  themselves 
the  rhetoric  of  peace.  I've  never  understood 
why  we  have  permitted  that  to  happen— but 
we  have  permitted  it  to  happen.  Maybe 
some  of  It  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  our 
system. 

Our  Defense  Department  has  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Congress  because  it  can't  do 
anything  without  making  Its  appeal  to  the 
Congress— that  has  to  be  public— asking  for 
so  much  for  armaments.  This  then  gets 
played  up  around  the  world.  This  helps  the 
Soviets  to  capture  the  rhetoric  of  peace. 
Knowing  then  that  we  can't  afford  to  let 
them  capture  that  rhetoric  we  sometimes 
feel  that  we  have  to  be  doing  things  in  order 
to  Identify  ourselves  with  peace.  And  some 
of  the  things  we  mistakenly  do  are  contrary 
to  our  interests,  as  I  see  it  and  that's  an  im- 
portant consideration.  But  there  is  also 
something  else  that  I  think  is  present.  Our 
presidents— it  doesn't  matter  which  party  it 


is— are  generally  people  who  strive  for  peace 
and  understanding  and.  of  course,  a  brave 
new  world.  This  Is  part  of  the  American 
dream.  They  would  like  to  go  down  in  histo- 
ry as  peaoeloven.  whether  or  not  they  win 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prise.  The  tempUUon  to 
them  therefore  to  use  their  energies  in  that 
direction  Is  there.  The  desirability  of  the 
end  result  Is  not  In  question.  What  is  at 
Issue  is  the  means  of  achieving  that  end 
result  Our  own  ctilture  tells  us  that  to  get 
along  with  our  neighbors  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  tum  the  other  cheek.  So  we  extend 
ourselves.  We  take  initiatives.  We  are  nice. 
Cultunlly  this  is  our  way  of  doing  things. 
And  that's  frequently  a  mistake. 

I  want  us  always  to  be  nice,  let  me  say— In 
fact,  even  when  I  was  candid  I  always  main- 
tained good  personal  relationships  with  the 
other  side.  But  I  really  think  our  presidents 
must  always  keep  in  mind— and  that  our 
secretaries  of  sUte  and  our  advlsera  on  for- 
eign policy  must  always  keep  In  mind— this 
is  a  system  which  forces  Sakharovs  to  go  on 
hunger  strikes,  this  Is  a  system  which  puts 
the  Shcharanskys  in  Jail,  this  is  a  system 
which  kills  Catholic  priests  who  attempt  to 
show  any  kind  of  independence  of  thought 
and  religious  views,  this  is  a  repressive  socie- 
ty which  has  millions  of  people  in  labor 
camps  and  in  prison  camps.  We  must  never 
forget  that  This  is  why  the  human  rights 
ingredient  Is  so  important.  This  is  a  system 
which  takes  political  opponents  and  puts 
them  in  psychiatric  hospitals  as  a  form  of 
political  reprisal.  If  we  can  keep  that  always 
in  mind,  and  not  the  Westem  dress  and  the 
smile,  which  may  be  there  on  a  personal 
level,  then  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
our  eye  on  the  ball. 

John  Wohlstetter  Jean-Francois  Revel 
has  Just  written  a  book  "How  Democracies 
Perish,"  which  suggests  that  democracies 
have  certain  self-destructive  tendencies.  As 
one  example  of  this  he  cites  the  imposition 
of  martial  law  In  Poland  and  the  lack  of 
what  he  caUed  any  effective  Westem  re- 
sponse, which  in  part  was  predicated  on  the 
fact  that.  Instead  of  sending  tanks,  they 
simply  hired  General  Jaruzelski  to  do  their 
work  for  them.  Do  you  think  that  we  did 
have  an  effective  response  to  the  Polish 
crisis  in  1981.  and  if  not,  do  you  think  Revel 
Is  right  that  we  are  not  cai>able  of  having 
one? 

Kampelman:  First.  let  me  say  that  I  think 
democracy  has  certain  weaknesses.  But,  so 
what?  I  mean,  we  know  that.  I  also  think  we 
have  many  strengths  and  I  think  our 
strengths  are  a  great  deal  more  effective 
than  our  weaknesses,  if  we  pay  attention  to 
these  weaknesses  and  attempt  to  deal  with 
them.  Let  me  say  this  about  the  Polish  ex- 
perience. The  Solidarity  movement  came 
into  Its  own,  really,  explosively  in  August  of 
1980.  And  it's  interesting  that  they  pub- 
lished 21  demands.  Among  those  demands 
was  the  demand  that  the  entire  text  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  be  published  in  the 
Polish  press.  Incidentally,  this  was  done. 
Clearly,  the  Ideals  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
were  Important  motivations  which  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  Solidarity  movement  in 
Poland.  And  I  said  this  at  the  conference  at 
Madrid.  We  recognized  the  importance  of 
that. 

As  to  what  we  did  and  whether  we  did 
eno\igh  in  Poland,  that's  a  dlfficiUt  ques- 
tion. I  don't  know  really  that  we  have  ap- 
propriate time  to  go  into  that  here.  It  is  not 
as  easy  as  the  author  would  have  us  believe. 
The  SovieU  did  not  use  mUitary  force.  We 
obviously  were  not  going  to  use  military 
force.  It  was  impossible  for  us  even  to  con- 


ceive of  that  We  expressed  our  displeasure 
very  decisively.  Today,  the  situation  Is  some- 
what better  than  It  was  when  Walesa  and 
the  group  of  Solidarity  leaden  were  all  ar- 
rested under  martial  law.  Much  of  the  mar- 
tial law  provlsioaB  remain,  but  It  Is  Intereat- 
Ing  to  me  that  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  In  Poland  today,  unhappy  as  that 
regime  is,  realistically  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  in  Poland  today  than 
there  is  in  any  other  Eastern  European 
country,  except  poasibly  Hungary. 

There  is  harassmwit  from  the  govem- 
m^it  but  the  people  are  free  The  priests 
are  being  harassed,  but  they  are  preaching 
their  sermons.  And  we  are  attempting  to 
have  some  effect  on  that  regime.  I  was  not 
myself  privy  to  all  of  the  option  papers  that 
were  prepared  on  the  Polish  situation  and  I 
have  learned  never  to  draw  conclusions 
without  seeing  all  of  the  proper  option 
papers.  I'm  not  sive  we  made  all  the  correct 
choices  with  respect  to  the  option  papers. 
But  in  the  main  I  am  convinced  that  this 
was  a  very  difficult  question. 

Question:  I  would  Uke  to  follow  up  on 
your  comments  concerning  the  cooption  of 
the  world  peace  and  peace  movements.  To 
what  extent  do  you  believe  that  the  varloiu 
peace  movements  in  Western  Europe  and  in 
North  America  have  beeo  inspired  by  and 
perhaps  Infiltrated  by  Soviet  surrogates, 
and  in  connection  with  that  do  you  believe 
that  the  reluctance  of  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  and  even  Canada,  to  bear 
what  would  seem  to  be  their  fair  share  of 
the  defense  burden  is  influenced  to  any  sig- 
nificant degree  by  the  peace  propaganda 
that  comes  from  the  East? 

Kampelman:  I  believe  the  inspiration  for 
the  peace  movement  is  an  understandable 
inspiration  that  really  comes  from  the  genu- 
ine desire  for  peace  that  is  part  of  Westem 
culture.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tbat 
the  infiltration  has  been  very  serious.  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  much  of  the 
source  of  the  funds  Is  the  Soviet  Union, 
even  if  indirectly.  Tou  may  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  more  Soviet  spies  were  discovered 
and  expelled  from  Europe  in  1983  than  in 
any  previous  year  in  history.  I  have  not  seen 
the  year-end  figure  for  1984.  but  it  is  prob- 
ably along  the  same  lines.  What  we  do  know 
is  that  a  number  of  those  spies  who  were 
uncovered  were  uncovered  by  virtue  of  their 
support  of  and  infiltration  of  peace  move- 
ments. I  am  not  iMwpared  to  mlnlmliie  the 
importance  of  the  peace  movements  because 
the  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  the  partici- 
pants are  genuinely  motivated,  even  though 
they  are  frequently  misinformed. 

I  should  note  that  I  saw  a  letter  which  the 
Charter  77  group  in  Chechoslovakia  sent  to 
the  British  peace  movement  which  said.  In 
effect,  how  wonderful  it  Is  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  this  British  peace  movement  but 
then  went  on  to  say  we  have  a  profound  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  you  because  we  are 
convinced,  based  on  our  experience,  that  the 
West  must  be  heavily  armed  if  we  are  to 
achieve  peace.  The  Charter  77  group  was  or- 
ganised in  1977  basing  themselves  on  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  Though  they  have  been 
frequmUy  harassed,  we  have  come  to  their 
support  whenever  efforts  have  been  made  to 
put  them  on  trial. 

Incidentally,  Sakharov's  letter  to  the 
Westem  world  conveyed  exactly  the  same 
message  as  did  the  Charter  77  letter. 

As  a  government,  we  tocA  the  position 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  Kennedy  and 
the  Johnson  administrations  that  the  Sovi- 
ets were  insecure  and  they  were  merely 
thinking  of  catching  up  with  us.  Secretary 


of  Defense  McNamara  made  a  recommenda- 
tion tiaat  the  best  way  for  us  to  proceed, 
since  we  had  enough  nudear  weapons,  was 
to  let  them  catch  up.  They  would  then  come 
to  see  that  we  have  let  them  catch  up.  and 
there  is  a  Bieasure  of  stability  in  the  fact 
that  we  now  both  have  enough.  The  argu- 
ment was  that  this  would  end  the  arms  race 
and  provide  stability.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  told  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  he  saw  absolutdy  no  evi- 
dence of  aggressive  intent  on  their  part— 
which  is  an  interesting  point 

And  so  we  let  them  catch  up.  They  didn't 
stop— they  surpassed  us  in  many  areas. 
Tbey  are  continuing  to  build.  Ttaey^e  had  a 
massive  military  buildup— actually  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  world— and  in  many 
areas  they  are  ahead  of  us.  In  other  areas 
we  are  ahead  of  them. 

It  was  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
testifying  before  Congress  who  said— how 
did  he  put  it— when  we  build,  they  build; 
when  we  stop,  they  build.  And  that's  in 
effect  what  the  experience  has  been.  I  am 
myself  firmly  convinced  that  the  only  condi- 
ti(m  on  which  they  will  respond,  as  I  Indi- 
cated during  my  prior  comments,  is  if  they 
conclude  it  is  in  their  Interest  to  respond. 
This  means  that  if  we're  doing  something 
which  they  interpret  as  a  threat  to  them, 
and  if  we  are  serious  about  doing  it.  and 
they  want  to  stop  us  from  doing  it.  then 
they  are  prepared  to  enter  into  serious  ne- 
gotiations. But  not  until  th«i. 

Let's  take  the  very  simple  business  of  the 
Pershings  and  cruise  missUes  which  they 
worked  so  hard  to  try  to  stop.  This  ties  in 
with  the  peace  movement  question.  I  was 
asked  to  speak  before  a  group  of  representa- 
tives of  aU  the  major  religious  peace  organi- 
sations in  America  Just  about  three  or  four 
months  ago  here  in  Washingtcm.  and  I 
spoke  to  them.  I  was  asked  during  the  ques- 
tion period  if  the  peace  movements  of  the 
United  States  were  helpful  to  me  in  my 
work  in  Madrid.  I  thought  for  a  moment 
because  it  was  a  strange  question— a  good 
question— while  I  focused  on  the  problem, 
and. then  I  said  I  simply  had  to  tell  them  I 
could  think  of  not  a  single  Instance  where 
the  peace  movement,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Europe,  was  helpful  to  me.  but  I 
could  think  of  a  very  important  way  in 
which  It  was  damaging  to  me.  Now.  what  do 
I  mean  by  that?  I  mean  that  the  Soviet 
thinking  was  that  why  should  they  go  into 
negotiations  and  give  up  the  SS-20  if  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  through  the  peace 
movements,  was  going  to  compel  the  cancel- 
lation of  deployment  of  the  American  Per- 
shing and  cruise  missUes. 

Similarly,  now  in  the  United  States,  we 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  giving  up  the  MX 
without  having  gotten  a  thing  in  return 
from  the  Soviets.  This  would  be  a  terrible 
precedent— a  terrible  precedent. 

And  who  knows  how  they  interpret  the 
present  debate  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative. They  may  be  thinking  to  themselves 
that  they  don't  have  to  give  up  very  much 
to  get  Washington  to  stop  this  undertaking 
liecause  Congress  or  the  peace  movement 
may  force  the  administration  to  do  so. 

This  Is  an  important  consideration  that 
we  must  keep  in  mind,  and  it  is  also-  an  im- 
portant reason  why  I  strongly  believe  that 
no  American  forei^  policy  can  prevail  if  it 
is  not  deeply  rooted  in  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus. And  this  is  what  I  would  be  urging  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  whoever  the 
president  might  be.  He  must  take  the  initia- 
tive to  see  to  it  that  foreign  policy— not  that 
there  are  no  legitimate  differences  of  opin- 


ion—does not  divide  us  on  a  partisan  basis, 
that  it  is  guided  by  non-partisan  c<»isider- 
ationa. 

Craig  Baab:  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  am  Craig 
Baab  from  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Last  fall  for  the  first  time  in  10  years  the 
Senate  considered  the  United  Nations  Geno- 
cide Convention  and  they  did  not  approve 
It— it  may  come  up  this  year.  One  of  the 
issues  that  was  contested  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  was  the  degree  to  which  the  non- 
ratification  by  the  United  States  has  been 
used  against  our  interests  in  negotiations, 
whether  those  in  which  you  w«v  Involved 
or  others.  Could  you  shed  some  light  on 
that  Issue  and  whether  it  would  be  helpful 
to  ratify  that  document? 

Kampelman:  Tea.  it  fits  in  quite  a  bit  with 
the  theme  of  what  I  have  been  saying  here, 
which  Is  that  the  Soviets  have  seized  the 
rhetoric  of  peace,  and  tbey  grabbed  on  to 
the  Genocide  Convention.  They  ratified  it. 
We  have  not.  We  dont  look  good  when  we 
don't  ratify  it  We  either  shouldn't  have 
signed  the  thing  in  the  first  place  or.  having 
signed  it.  we  should  ratify  it.  It  looks  very 
bad  for  us— and  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
shotild  not  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Now  it  is  true  I  have  said  to  the  Soviets 
when  they  have  criticized  me  on  this  score. 
you  have  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  you  are  engaging  in  genocide.  We  have 
not  ratified  the  convention  and  we  are  not 
engaging  in  genocide.  Then,  of  course,  we 
give  them  facte  and  figures.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  as  a  country  we  would  be 
better  off  if  we  ratified  the  convention. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President.  Max 
Kampelman  has  made  several  impor- 
tant points  in  this  speech.  First,  he  re- 
iterates the  need  for  a  strong  military 
posture  in  pursuing  successful  negotia- 
tions. Second,  he  rightly  points  out 
the  necessity  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  existing  security  treaties.  Third, 
he  emphasizes  the  ideological  commit- 
mmt  to  Marxism-Leninism  which 
makes  Soviet  negotiators  so  tenacious. 

I  strongly  support  Max  Kampel- 
man's  confirmation  today  by  the 
Senate.  He  will  be  a  firm  and  highly 
intelligent  negotiator  who  will  do  his 
best  to  defend  American  national  secu- 
rity interests  and  at  the  same  time  try 
to  find  common  ground  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  preserving  world  peace.  I  am 
sure  that  Max  Kampleman's  confirma- 
tion will  be  strongly  supported  by  the 
Senate. 


TRraUTE  TO  DENNIS  OUSEN 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
political  process,  and  specifically  the 
Republican  Party  in  Idaho,  suffered  a 
great  loss  this  past  weekend  with  the 
untimely  death  of  Dennis  Olsen. 

Dennis  was  a  man  who  was  deeply 
committed  to  his  beliefs,  and  he 
gained  the  respect  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  For  the  past  7% 
years,  Dennis  served  with  distinction 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  Idaho.  He  was  a  delegate  at  each  of 
the  past  three  Republican  National 
Conventions,  and  served  in  a  number 
of  local  leadership  positions. . 


-ijaAJlAV/   ^qOD  T838 
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Much  of  the  progren  the  Idaho  Re- 
publican Party  has  made  In  recent 
years  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
hard  work  of  Dennis  Olsen.  Dennis 
played  a  major  role  in  the  strengthen- 
tns  of  the  party's  fundralsinc  efforts, 
improvtaig  its  organisation,  and  involv- 
ing more  Idahoans  in  the  political 
process.  Because  of  his  dedicaticHi  and 
concern,  this  year  the  party  was  suc- 
cessful in  galzklng  a  two-thirds  majori- 
ty In  both  Houses  of  the  Idaho  Legis- 
lature for  the  first  time  in  recent 
memory. 

Without  question.  Dennis  was  one  of 
the  best  Republican  chairmen  in  the 
history  of  Idaho,  and  was  clearly  one 
of  the  outstanding  State  chairmen  In 
the  Nation.  But  even  more  Important 
was  the  deep  commitment  he  had  to 
his  family,  tils  church,  and  his  commu- 
nity. First  and  foremost,  he  was  a 
family  man.  deeply  devoted  to  his 
wife.  Sheila,  and  his  10  children.  As  an 
active  participant  in  ills  local  stake  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints.  Dennis  was  always  willing 
to  lend  a  hand  on  projects  that  would 
benefit  the  onnmunlty. 

Dennis  will  be  laid  to  rest  tomorrow 
In  his  hometown  of  Idaho  Falls,  and 
he  leaves  behind  a  host  of  friends  and 
admirers  tlutt  transcends  any  political 
affiliation.  I  know  the  Senate  Joins  me 
and  my  colleague.  Senator  Stmms,  in 
expressing  our  deepest  condolences  to 
the  Olsen  family. 

Dennis  will  be  missed  greatly  by  the 
many  people  who  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  him.  In  all  of  his  efforts, 
whether  they  were  for  his  church,  his 
community,  or  the  Republican  Party, 
Dennis  gave  of  himself  the  fullest 
measure.  While  we  mourn  his  loss,  we 
are  comforted  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  work  he  did,  and  the  fine  ex- 
ample he  set,  will  last  for  many,  many 
years. 


UM 


BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  sit  down  with  a 
group  of  county  commissioners  from 
my  State  of  Idaho  and  have  an  open 
and  frank  discussion  about  the  budget 
deficit.  They  were  in  Washington  to 
attend  their  national  association  meet- 
ings and  scheduled  an  appointment 
with  me  to  discuss  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  cuts. 

The  Idaho  commissioners  said  the 
national  association  opposed  cuts  In 
programs  that  transferred  moneys  to 
the  States.  Revenue  sharing,  a  pro- 
gram I  have  supported  since  It  first 
began,  was  discussed.  They  explained 
the  situation  as  they  saw  it  and  Indi- 
cated revenue  sharing  is  a  most  Impor- 
tant program  to  help  finance  local 
government. 

I  was  most  Impressed  when  they  pre- 
sented me  a  copy  of  a  resolution  the 
Idaho  State  association  passed.  In 
their  resolution  they  express  a  wllllng- 


neas  to  take  their  share  of  cuts  if  it 
will  help  bring  the  deficit  down.  They 
also  said  they  would  support  the  elimi- 
nation of  revenue  shuing  if  It  were 
phased  out  over  time  so  they  could 
adjust  to  the  shortfall  In  funding. 

This  gesture  Is  much  more  than  It 
appeara  on  the  surface.  The  Idaho 
State  Legislature  has  Imposed  a  5-per- 
cent cap  on  local  option  taxes.  Many 
States,  counties,  communities,  and 
cities  will  be  able  to  levy  additional 
taxes  to  make  up  the  shortfall  from  a 
loss  of  Federal  revenues.  This  Is  not 
the  case  in  Idaho.  Over  30  of  Idaho's 
44  counties  have  already  reached  the 
5-percent  cap.  When  these  commis- 
sioners say  they  are  willing  to  take  a 
cut.  they  are  taking  a  cut  in  real 
terms.  They  do  not  have  the  option  of 
going  to  another  revenue  source. 

BCr.  President,  we  all  realise  that 
tough,  responsible  decisions  will  have 
to  be  made  in  order  to  get  the  Federal 
budget  under  control.  I  am  sure  there 
Is  not  a  Member  of  tills  body  that  Is 
lo(Aing  forward  to  these  decisions  and 
votes.  However.  I  hope  that  we  have 
the  courage  these  county  commission- 
ers have  exhibited  and  are  willing  to 
make  the  tough  decisions  necessary  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and  prevent 
aborting  the  economic  recovery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  their  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  RccoRD  for  ttie  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  also  Including  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  Idaho  Cassia 
County  commissioners  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  It  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  In  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

RssoLunoM  OH  Omauu.  Rsvsmrs  Sharimo 

Whereas:  The  lAC  (eels  that  a  reduction 
of  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  an  issue  de- 
servins  high  priority  at  the  SUte  and  local 
level  as  well  as  at  the  national  level:  and 

Whereas:  The  Federal  budget  proposal  in- 
cludes a  recommendation  to  not  renew  the 
QRS  law  after  the  present  law  expires  at 
the  end  of  their  fiscal  year,  and 

Whereas:  Such  a  drastic  reduction  of  reve- 
nue coming  to  county  (and  dty)  govern- 
ments would  be  "catastrophic"  (or  most 
local  governments  who  have  become  de- 
pendent on  this  revenue  to  fund  the  rela- 
tively large  portion  o(  their  annual  budgets: 
and 

Now.  there(ore.  be  it  resolved  that  the 
LAC  actively  oppose  the  Federal  Budget 
0((lce  proposal  to  eliminate  the  OR8:  but 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  LAC  could 
support  new  ORS  legislation  which  Includes 
a  phase-down  provision  not  to  exceed  the 
average  reduction  imposed  on  other  Federal 
spending  programs;  and 

Be  It  (urther  resolved  that  In  cutting  the 
Federal  budget  In  order  to  reduce  or.  hope- 
(ully.  eliminate  the  Federal  budget  deficit, 
we  request  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
not  mandate  pass-down  programs  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  imless  they 
also  send  adiequate  (unding. 


Cassu  Coomr  Comassiomas. 

Bwriet.  UafM,  ManA  1.  IMS. 
Senator  JAios  A.  IfcCLoas. 
Jloom  ilil  Dirkatn  BUg.. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  flDiAToa  McCldks:  I  agree  with  the 
President's  desire  to  make  cuU  in  expenses 
and  balance  the  budget.  I  also  agree  the 
cuts  will  be  painful  to  many  people  and 
maybe  the  most  painful  to  the  counties,  in 
loss  of  Revenue  Sharing,  but  I  will  support 
the  President  if  that  Is  what  It  takes  to  get 
back  to  a  reasonable,  balanced  budget  PILT 
should  be  continued  as  a  natural  expense. 
As  long  as  the  Federal  Oovetiiment  claims 
ownership  of  60%  of  our  lands.  It  should  pay 
at  least  a  token  tax  on  it.  or  give  it  to  the 
States  and  Counties.  This  would  cut  Federal 
expense. 

I  also  agree  we  need  a  strong  military  and 
the  latest  equipment,  but  those  who 
produce  the  equipment  should  be  put  on 
notice  that  we  will  not  stand  for  anything 
but  the  best  (or  the  beat  price. 

Congress  and  all  Oovemment  o((lcials 
should  look  at  their  salaries  and  prtvUeges 
in  a  patriotic  manner  and  give  the  best  serv- 
ice tat  the  most  reasonable  expense  possi- 
ble. 

These  things  are  the  least  we  can  do  for 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

J.  WsLDoa  Baca. 
MoBMsa  K.  DsTtsT. 
Jobs  R.  AssMS. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING 

BCr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  defense  spending  to  our 
continued  national  economic  recovery 
cannot  be  underestimated.  The  Presi- 
dent's 5.0-percent  real  growth  defense 
budget  will  pump  $270  billion  Into  the 
economies  of  the  50  States.  In  addi- 
tion. $6.9  billion  will  be  spent  outside 
the  United  SUtes. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  de- 
fense spending  Is  so  Important  to  our 
economy.  For  instance,  according  to 
the  distinguished  defense  analyst. 
Jacques  Gansler.  defense  spending 
sustains  more  than  7  million  Jobs.  De- 
fense Jobs  bring  in  20  percent  more  In 
salaries,  and  workers  In  defense  Jobs 
exceed  the  national  average  in  Individ- 
ual productivity.  Furthermore,  de- 
fense industries  employ  between  20  to 
30  percent  of  all  American  scientists 
and  engineers. 

Given  these  facts.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  aerospace  component  of  our 
otherwise  deficit-ridden  trade  balance 
showed  a  healthy  surplus  of  $0.7  bU- 
lion  in  1984.  U.S.  aerospace  exports 
exceed  Imports  by  3.5  times. 

It  would  be  counterproductive  to  try 
to  solve  our  deficit  problem  by  using 
defense  spending  as  the  scapegoat.  It 
won't  work.  Budget  deficits  are  not  re- 
duced by  crippling  our  most  produc- 
tive Industries,  creating  unemploy- 
ment of  skilled  persons,  or  by  narrow- 
ing the  tax  revenue  base. 

With  these  beneflU  hi  mind,  I  tiave 
done  an  Intensive  analjrsis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  budget.  My  findings 
demonstrate  that  significant  defense 


cutbacks  will  greatly  harm  virtually 
every  State  in  terms  of  lost  revenues, 
and.  most  Importantly.  In  lost  Jobs. 

For  example,  if  we  adopt  a  freeze  on 
defense  spending,  which  according  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  will 
reduce  outlast  by  2.7  percent  below 
the  President's  outlay  baseline,  my 
State.  Utah.  wiU  lose  nearly  1.500  civU- 
lan  Jobs.  Not  only  Utah  will  be  affect- 
ed. States  across  tliis  whole  country 
will  be  adversely  affected.  A  sample  of 
22  States  provides  a  representative 
slice  of  the  national  Job  impact  of  a 
f reece  on  the  defense  budget. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Utah  Is  a  rela- 
tively small  loser.  But  In  terms  of  the 
types  of  civilian  positions,  the  loss  to 
my  State's  technology  l>ase  is  very 
troublesome.  Utah's  defense  base  Is 
heavily  oriented  to  very  sophisticated 
technologies:  We  provide  the  program 
management,  such  ss  depot  services, 
for  the  ICBM  force  and  the  F-4.  F-IS. 
and  F-16  tactical  fighter  fleet.  Oiur  de- 
fense Industries  are  heavily  Involved 
with  producing  our  strategic  forces 
and  are  particularly  prominent  in  the 
areas  of  guidance  and  propulsion  sys- 
tems. 

Utah,  however,  is  not  among  the  Na- 
tion's heavily  procurement-oriented 
States— where  most  defense  spending 
goes  directly  Into  the  economy  rather 
than  to  existing  installation.  Eight  of 
the  twenty-two  States  analyzed  In  my 
study  are  heavily  procurement  orient- 
ed, which  means  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  direct  defense  expenditures 
in  those  States  affect  industries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
$1  million  of  direct  procurement 
spending  generates  32  Jobs.  Further- 
more, the  procurement-oriented  States 
have  been  the  biggest  recipients  of  the 
DOD  spending  over  the  past  few 
years.  Industrial  development  requires 
States  to  spend  more  for  their  eco- 
nomic Infrastructure.  Thus,  a  cutback 
in  procurement  funds  going  to  the 
States  will  Jeopardize  these  States'  in- 
vestment. 

States  which  have  heavy  DOD 
spending  for  existing  military  facilities 
will  also  be  harmed.  Such  States  tend 
to  run  higher  budget  surpluses,  for  ex- 
ample. In  my  sample,  I  found  that  9  of 
22  States  In  fiscal  year  1986  would  re- 
ceive f imdlng  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  amounting  to  150  percent  or 
more  of  their  total  fiscal  1985  govern- 
ment expenditures.  Thus,  less  in  de- 
fense spending  would  represent  less 
for  State  budgeting  and  planning. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  cau- 
tion against  mindless  slashing  of  the 
defense  budget  because  of  the  harm 
that  it  will  bring  across  the  country  to 
our  teclinology  base,  our  employment 
levels,  and  our  military  posture.  The 
tilstory  of  the  congressional  allocation 
of  defense  spending  after  approval  of 
reductions  in  the  President's  requested 
levels  shows  a  proclivity  to  cut  pro- 
curement, research  and  development. 


and  military  readiness  accounts.  If 
this  trend  continues,  we  will  weaken 
the  economic  foundations  of  our  mili- 
tary strength  while  simultaneously  un- 
dermining the  responsiveness  of  our 
existing  forces. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-ISRAEL 
FREE-TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
our  UJS.  Trade  Representative.  Bill 
Brock,  recently  concluded  negotiations 
on  the  proposed  free-trade  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  that  the  Congress  authorized  In 
the  1984  Trade  and  Tariff  Act.  Ambas- 
sador Brock  plans  to  initial  the  agree- 
ment later  this  we^.  As  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure and  responsibility  to  coordinate 
the  Senate's  review  of  this  Important 
trade  agreement.  I  virlsh  now  to  Inform 
idl  Members  of  how  we  will  proceed  on 
this  matter. 

Before  doing  so,  let  me  note  that  I 
have  attached  to  my  statement  a  sum- 
mary of  the  agreement  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  the  UJS.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. The  agreement  win  be  made 
public  today.  The  USTR  has  estab- 
lished an  information  hotline  for 
anyone  who  tias  specific  questions. 
The  number  is  395-4647. 

THX  U.S.-ISRAB.  nUEE-TXAOS  AOKBUUHl 

The  agreement  to  be  considered  by 
the  Congress  marks  an  Important 
strengthening  of  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  IsraeL  It  will  estab- 
lish a  permanent,  open  trading  rela- 
tionship that  will  bolster  the  exporters 
of  both  nations,  wtille  offering  little 
tlireat  to  any  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. It  will  encourage  development  in 
Israel  that  hopefuUy  will  lessen  its  de- 
pendence on  U.S.  aid.  It  represents  a 
profound  statement  of  commitment  by 
tills  Nation  to  Israel's  continued 
growth  and  stability. 

The  agreement's  core  is  the  recipro- 
cal elimination  of  all  tariffs  imposed 
on  products  traded  between  the  two 
countries.  Tills  will  be  accomplished 
by  January  1,  1995.  Duties  vill  be 
eliminated  In  phases,  depending  on 
the  relative  import  sensitivity  of  prod- 
ucts in  both  countries.  Most  products 
will  fall  into  the  first  category,  for 
which  duties  will  be  eliminated  when 
the  agreement  becomes  effective.  This 
will  not  be  a  significant  step  for  the 
United  States,  however,  because  90 
percent  of  all  Israeli  products  already 
enter  this  country  duty  free.  The 
other  three  categories  are:  Second, 
duty  elimination  in  tiiree  stages,  for 
full  effect  on  January  1.  1989;  third, 
duty  elimination  in  eight  stages,  for 
full  effect  on  January  1.  1995;  and 
fourth,  duty  elimination  to  be  phased 
in  between  approximately  January  1, 
1990,  and  January  1,  1995;  the  sched- 
ule wlU  be  based  on  advice  from  the 
International  Trade  Commission. 


In  the  fourth  category  are  products 
that  the  Commission  previously  deter- 
mined are  particularly  sensitive  to  Is- 
raeli competition.  The  agreement  com- 
mits the  United  States  to  removing 
tariffs  on  these  products  In  10  years, 
but  the  President  will  seek  additional 
legislative  authority  after  5  years  in 
order  to  fulfill  ttiat  commitment.  In 
that  manner,  the  Congress  will  have  a 
further  opportunity  to  review  the 
merits  of  duty-free  trade  In  those 
products. 

Besides  tariff  elimination,  the  agree- 
ment contains  significant  commit- 
ments on  nontariff  barriers  to  trade  as 
welL  Most  importantly,  Israel  agrees 
to  Join  the  subsidies  code  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT]  and  to  eliminate  its  export 
subsidies  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  In  addition,  the  coun- 
tries agree  not  to  impose  export  per- 
formance or  similar  restrictions  on  the 
ability  to  import,  and  to  limit  licensing 
and  other  measures  ttiat  might  be 
used  for  balance  of  payments  reasons 
to  restrict  Imports  or  to  foster  infant 
industries.  In  addition,  the  two  coun- 
tries agree  to  (^len  their  government 
procurements  to  bidders  of  the  oUier 
coimtry  to  a  greater  extent  than 
either  is  currently  obligated  to  do 
under  existing  agreements.  I  congratu- 
late Ambassador  Brock  for  achieving  a 
remarkable  degree  of  assurance  that 
trade  with  Israel  wiU  be  conducted  on 
a  fair  basis  and  that  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  agreement  will  not  be 
thwarted  by  measures  other  than  tar- 
iffs. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  free- 
trade  agreement  exceeds  all  expecta- 
tions in  its  scope  and  depth— and 
therefore  In  its  potential  for  economic 
benefit  to  each  country.  I  believe  all 
Members  will  be  satisfied  that  the  few 
concerns  that  were  expressed  last  year 
have  been  addressed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  by  the  agreonent. 

PROCEDUSSS  FOB  COHSDERATIOR 

As  a  trade  agreement  concluded 
under  the  authority  of  section  102  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act.  the  United  States- 
Israel  free-trade  agreement  will  be  re- 
viewed for  approval  by  the  Congress 
under  special  rules  for  expedited  con- 
sideration set  forth  In  sections  151-154 
of  ttiat  law.  Those  procedures,  and  the 
general  schedule  I  intend  to  follow 
with  regard  to  them,  are  as  follows. 

The  President  will  submit  an  imple- 
menting bill  as  the  instrument  for  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  agreement. 
An  Implementing  bill  contains  ttiree 
components:  First,  provisions  vprov- 
Ing  the  agreement;  second,  provisions 
approving  a  statement  of  actions  the 
administration  will  take  to  implement 
the  agreement;  and  third,  amend- 
ments to  current  law  or  new  authority 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  Implement 
the  agreement. 
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The  implementing  biU  wUl  be  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congress  on 
the  day  It  is  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House.  The 
committees  have  45  days  in  which  to 
report  the  blU:  a  committee  wlU  be  dis- 
charged automatically  from  further 
consideration  if  it  is  not  reported  after 
that  period.  Each  House  will  vote  on 
the  bill  within  IS  days  after  the  meas- 
ure has  been  received  from  the  com- 
mittees. A  motion  In  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  imple- 
menting bill  is  privileged  and  is  not  de- 
batable. Amendments  are  not  in  order, 
and  debate  Is  limited  to  not  more  than 
20  hours. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  process  is  the 
fact  that  the  implementing  bill  is  not 
amendable  once  it  has  been  intro- 
duced. Thus.  It  is  critical  that  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  achieve 
a  consensus  with  the  administration 
on  the  form  and  substance  of  the  bill 
beforehand. 

We  have  begun  that  process.  Ambas- 
sador Brock  briefed  the  committee  on 
Monday.  March  4.  During  the  week  of 
March  18.  the  committee  will  conduct 
a  public  hearing.  I  have  agreed  with 
Senator  Long,  the  committee's  rank- 
ing member.  Chairman  Rosnintow- 
SKi.  and  Congressman  Duiicah,  that 
following  the  hearing,  each  committee 
will  have  informal  markups  of  the 
draft  implementing  bill,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  an  informal  conference.  Once 
we  have  settled  any  differences  on  the 
draft  bill,  the  President  will  formally 
sign  the  agreement  and  it  will  be  intro- 
duced In  both  Houses.  I  expect  this  to 
occiu-  prior  to  the  April  recess,  which 
is  sheduled  to  commence  on  April  S. 

Once  Introduced.  I  would  like  a  fur- 
ther period  for  public  review  of  the 
implementing  bill,  not  to  exceed  30 
days.  At  that  time,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  mark  up  the  bill  and  report 
it  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  will  then 
vote  on  final  approval  within  15  days. 
I  expect  to  work  closely  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Dole  (who  spon- 
sored the  original  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  agreement  and  procedure),  to 
schedule  the  debate  and  final  vote. 

After  yesterday's  briefing.  I  am  con- 
fident that  there  will  be  little  dispute 
about  the  agreement.  The  process  I 
have  outlined  should  provide  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  review  the  pro- 
posed agreement  and  implementing 
legislation.  I  intend  to  achieve  the 
agreement's  early  approval  so  that  the 
citizens  of  both  our  nations  can  enjoy 
its  benefits  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  summa- 
ry be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  summary  follows: 


SuMMAST  or  UmrsD  Statb-Isbakl  Fus 
Tkaim  Amsa  Aoasnaarr 

I.  MCKGKOVHD 

In  November  1983,  President  Rescan  and 
former  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
mgntA  to  begin  dlacunlons  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bilateral  Free  Trade  Area 
("FTA").  These  diacuaslons  began  in  Janu- 
ary IMS.  The  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984 
provided  the  President  with  the  authority 
to  conclude  a  trade  agreement  with  Israel 
providing  for  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  tariff!  and  nontariff  barriers,  and  to 
submit  such  aa  agreement  and  its  Imple- 
menting legislation  for  "fast-track"  Con- 
greaslonal  review  following  the  procedures 
of  sections  103  and  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  Negotiations  with  Israel  were  conclud- 
ed on  February  36.  I98S.  At  this  time,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  the  Trade  and  Tariff 
Act  of  1984,  the  Administration  is  entering 
into  consultations  with  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  formal  signing  of  the  Agreement  and 
the  submisaion  of  implementing  legislation. 

A  Free  Trade  Area  Is  a  bilateral  arrange- 
ment between  two  countries  In  which  each 
country  removes  trade  barriers  with  respect 
to  the  other.  Under  Article  XXTV  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
("OATT")  two  signatories  to  that  agree- 
moit  naay  create  a  FTA  if  certain  require- 
ments are  met  These  are  that  there  li  an 
elimination  of  duties  and  other  restrictive 
regulations  of  commerce  on  substantially  all 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries  under- 
taking an  arrangement  and  that  this  is  ac- 
complished in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
The  DA-Israel  PTA  meeU  OATT  require- 
ments. 

At  the  time  this  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  is  concluded.  It  will 
be  memorialised  in  a  bilateral  executive 
agreement  entitled  "Agreement  on  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Free  Trade  Area  between 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel"  ("the  Agreement'").  This 
document,  which  Is  the  product  of  lengthly 
negotiations  between  the  VS.  and  Israel, 
will  be  initialled  in  early  March  by  a  trade 
official  from  each  country  as  a  formal  indi- 
cation that  negotiations  have  closed.  Only 
after  the  completion  of  the  Congressional 
consultation  process  will  the  Agreement  be 
formally  signed. 

In  the  following  there  Is  provided  a  gener- 
al description  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement,  and  a  detailed  description  of  the 
treatment  of  the  reduction  in  tariffs  to  be 
accorded  by  both  nations  to  products  of  the 
other. 

II.  AM  OVSXVIKW  OP  THE  AGRXEIUNI 

The  Agreement  comprises  a  Preamble  and 
twenty-three  separate  Articles,  as  well  as 
four  Annexes,  which  are  Integral  parts  of 
the  Agreement  (outline  attached).  Annexes 
1  and  2  provide  the  schedule  of  tariff  reduc- 
tions for  both  nations.  Many  of  the  arileles 
and  one  of  the  Annexes  (Annex  3  on  Rules 
of  Origin)  address  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade.  Annex  4  Is  Israel's  commitment  On 
the  reductions  for  both  nations.  Many  of 
the  Articles  and  one  of  the  Annexes  (Annex 
3  on  Rules  of  Origin)  address  nontariff  bar- 
riers to  trade.  Annex  4  Is  Israel's  commit- 
ment on  the  reduction  and  elimination  of 
export  subsidies. 

In  the  drafting  of  this  Agreement  It  was 
recognized  that  the  U.S.-Israel  PTA  should 
l>e  viewed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  existing  mul- 
tilateral obligations  of  both  the  VS.  and 
Israel  under  the  OATT.  The  creation  of  an 
FTA  between  two  OATT  signatories  Is  au- 


thorised by  the  GATT  in  iU  ArUcle  XXTV. 
The  Increased  trade  Uberalisation  which 
will  occur  on  a  bilateral  basis  as  a  result  of 
the  FTA  will  be  undertaken  in  the  context 
of  the  world  multilateral  trading  system. 

In  the  establlahment  of  the  FTA.  both  na- 
tions wished  to  maintain  their  commitment 
to  the  OATT.  From  a  letal  drafting  stand- 
point it  was  concluded  that  the  Agreement 
should  rely  on  the  framework  and  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  GATT.  Therefore, 
the  Agreement  and  the  GATT  are  intended 
to  be  read  together  Unless  specifically 
modified  by  the  terms  of  this  Agreement, 
the  provisions  of  the  GATT  will  continue  to 
apply  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  Israel. 

In  other  words,  a  procedure  authorized  by 
the  GATT  may  be  modified  by  a  provision 
of  the  Agreement.  However,  if  the 
Agreeemnt  does  not  address  an  Issue,  the 
relevant  GATT  provision  would  apply. 
Thus,  as  this  Agreement,  In  accordance  with 
section  406  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1984,  does  not  alter  the  existing  administra- 
tion of  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  procedures,  there  is  no  provision  for  It 
in  the  Agreement.  The  GATT  procedures, 
set  out  in  GATT  Article  VI  and  the  relevant 
Oxles.  continue  in  force. 

In  certain  areas,  however,  the  Agreement 
modifies  existing  provisions  in  the  GATT 
which  would  otherwise  apply.  These  are: 

Safeguards:  Article  5  addresses  the  appli- 
cation of  the  safeguard  provision  of  OATT 
Article  xnc  to  bring  the  bilateral  arrange- 
ment between  the  U.S.  and  Israel  in  con- 
formity with  the  Congressional  directive 
contained  in  Section  406  of  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  of  1984. 

Infant  Industries:  Article  10  puU  restric- 
tions on  Israel's  right  to  apply  protective 
measures  to  benefit  infant  industries  during 
the  Agreement's  phase-out  period,  which  It 
would  otherwise  have  under  GATT  Article 
XVIII,  Section  C. 

Balance  of  Payments:  Article  II  restricts 
the  application  of  the  more  liberal  OATT 
balance  of  payments  provisions  contained  In 
Articles  XII  and  XVIII.  Section  B,  by  put- 
ting strict  limitations  on  the  use  of  quantl- 
Utlve  restrictions  and  other  temporary 
trade  measures. 

Specific  Duties:  Article  21  modifies  the 
right  of  both  parties  to  Increase  their  specif- 
ic duties  to  keep  pace  with  changes  In  the 
value  of  their  currency  in  order  to  provide  a 
more  precise  and  modem  standard  than 
provided  in  GATT  Article  II.  6. 

Tariff  Concessions:  In  annexes  1  and  2, 
which  provide  for  the  reduction  and  elimi- 
nation of  tariffs  between  the  U.S.  and 
Israel,  a  tariff  regime  Is  esUblished  which  is 
different  from  that  contained  in  the  U.S. 
concessions  under  OATT  Article  2. 

In  three  areas  the  Agreement  addresses 
trade  Issues  that  are  the  subject  of  OATT 
Codes.  These  are: 

Subsidies:  Annex  4  contains.  In  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  Ambassador  Brock  from  Minis- 
ter Sharon,  the  Government  of  Israel's  com- 
mitment on  export  subsidies.  The  letter,  like 
the  other  Annexes.  Is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Agreement.  In  the  letter,  the  Government 
of  Israel  undertakes  that  by  the  end  of  six 
years  Israel  will  eliminate  its  export  subsi- 
dies programs  on  industrial  goods  and  proc- 
essed agricultural  products.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  also  commits  Itself  to  sign 
the  Subsidies  Code. 

Ucensing:  Article  12  provides  for  licensing 
procedures  which  are  more  restrictive  than 
those  conUined  in  the  OATT  Code  on 
Import  Licensing  Procedures. 


Government  Procurement:  Both  Israel 
and  the  United  States  are  parties  to  the 
international  Government  Procurement 
Code  which  provides  for  the  waiver  of  "buy 
national"  restrictions  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
for  a  broad  range  of  purchases.  Under  Arti- 
cle 16  of  the  FTA  the  United  States  and 
Israel  agree  to  a  further  elimination  of  gov- 
ernment procurement  related  trade  restric- 
tions by  lowering,  on  a  bilateral  basis,  the 
threshold  for  appllcaticm  of  the  Code  from 
ISO.OOO  SDRs  (about  $156,000)  to  $50,000. 
Also.  Israel  agrees  to  eliminate  buy  national 
restrictions  in  regard  to  purchases  of  non- 
mUltary  producU  by  its  Ministry  of  Defense 
and  to  relax  offset  requirements  In  regard 
to  civilian  agency  procurement. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  which 
modify  in  some  manner  existing  GATT 
rights,  the  Agreement  also  provides  for  cer- 
tain new  bilateral  rights  and  obligations. 
Notable  among  these: 

No  New  Trade  RestricUons:  Article  4  pro- 
vides that  no  new  trade  restrictions  may  be 
applied  bilaterally  except  as  permitted  by 
the  terms  of  the  Agreement  or  by  the 
GATT. 

Restrictions  for  Agricultural  Policy:  Arti- 
cle 6  provides  that  both  nations  may  main- 
tain import  restrictions  based  on  agricultur- 
al policy  considerations. 

Kosher  Laws:  Article  8  provides  Israel 
with  a  right  to  Impose,  on  the  principles  of 
national  treatment,  import  restrictions  for 
the  purpose  of  its  Kosher  laws. 

Export  Requirements:  Article  13  provides 
new  discipline  on  the  use  of  export  require- 
ments as  a  condition  of  establishment  and 
local  purchase  requirements  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  governmental  incentives. 

Also,  the  Agreement  includes  general  pro- 
visions which  create  consultation  mecha- 
nisms, sets  out  rules  of  origin,  encourages 
cooperation  and  reaffirms  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral trade  commitments.  Among  these: 

Consultation  and  Dispute  Settlement:  A 
Joint  Committee  is  established  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  bilateral  trade  issues  in  Article 
17,  Articles  18  and  19  provide  for  notice  and 
consultation  procedures  and  established  a 
mechanism  for  the  resolution  of  bilateral 
disputes. 

Rules  of  Origin:  Annex  3  of  the  Agree- 
ment provides  for  the  applicable  rules  of 
origin.  These  have  been  drafted  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  directions  provided  by  Con- 
gress which  are  set  out  In  Title  rv  of  the 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984.  These  rules 
are  based  upon  those  in  force  for  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative  with  minor  nuxllfica- 
tions. 

Exceptions:  The  General  Exceptions  pro- 
vision of  GATT  Article  XX  and  the  Security 
Exception  provision  of  Article  XXI  are  In- 
corporated into  the  Agreement. 

Trade  in  Services:  Article  16  states  that 
both  nations  recognize  the  importance  of 
trade  In  services  and  agree  to  develop  means 
of  cooperation  pursuant  to  a  separate  Decla- 
ration on  Services,  which  has  been  agreed 
to. 

AM  OUTUME  OP  THE  AGKEXMEMT  POLLOWS 

United  States-Itrael  free  trade  area 
agreement 
Outline  of  Provisions 
Preamble:  Sets  out  alms  of  both  nations  in 
entering  Free  Trade  Area  (FTA). 

Article  1:  Establishes  FTA,  consistent  with 
OATT  ArUcle  XXIV. 

Article  2:  Sets  out  organization  of  An- 
nexes to  the  Agreement: 

Annex  1:  Duty  treatment  of  products  of 
Israel 


Annex  3:  Duty  treatment  of  products  of 
the  U.S. 

Annex  3:  Rules  of  origin 

Annex  4:  Israel's  commitment  on  subsidies 

Note.— All  four  annexes  are  integral  parts 
of  Agreement. 

Article  3:  Describes  relatlonshU>  of  this 
Agreement  with  other  exisUng  agreements, 
specif IcaUy  the  GATT  and  UA-Israel  FCN 
treaty. 

Article  4:  Restricts  the  right  of  either 
nation  to  impose  new  restrictions  on  the 
trade  of  the  other,  unless  permitted  by  this 
Agreement  or  by  the  GATT. 

Article  5:  Refers  to  the  taking  of  actions 
by  either  nation  to  provide  relief  to  a  do- 
mestic industry  seriously  injured  or  threat- 
ened with  series  injury  by  the  increased  im- 
portation of  a  production. 

Article  6:  Provides  that  import  restrictions 
may  be  maintained  by  both  nations  when 
based  on  agricultural  policy  considerations. 

Article  7:  Incorporates  GATT  Article  XX 
(General  Exceptions)  and  Article  XXI  (Se- 
curity Exceptions)  into  the  Agreement. 

Article  8:  Provides  a  special  exception  for 
trade  measures  maintained  by  either  nation 
relating  to  religious  or  ritual  prohibitions, 
i.e.  Kosher  restrictions. 

Article  9:  Provides  a  framework  for  the 
resolution  of  problems  relating  specifically 
to  veterinary  and  plant  health  matters. 

Article  10:  Allows  Israel  to  impose  meas- 
ures to  protect  new  industries  until  1995, 
with  certain  restrictions. 

Article  11:  Provides  restrictions  on  both 
nations  in  the  application  of  measures  for 
balance  of  payments  reasons. 

Article  12:  Provides  that  Import  licensing 
maintained  by  both  nations  must  be  auto- 
matic or  Justified  by  this  Agreement  or 
GATT. 

Article  13:  Restricts  the  use  of  export  re- 
quirements ss  a  oonditton  of  establishment 
and  local  purchase  requirements  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  governmental  incentives. 

Article  14:  Reaffirms  both  nations'  obliga- 
tions under  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments relating  to  intellectual  property 
righto. 

Article  15:  Provides  for  the  steps  both  na- 
tions will  taken  as  they  endeavor  to  elimi- 
nate all  restrictions  relating  to  government 
procurement. 

Article  16:  Acknowledges  the  Importance 
both  nations  place  on  trade  In  services  and 
refers  to  a  separate  Declaration  to  be  made 
by  them. 

Article  17:  Establishes  a  Joint  Committee 
to  supervise  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  Agreement  and  review  the  trade  rela- 
tionship between  the  nations. 

Article  18:  Provides  procedures  for  notice 
and  consultation. 

Article  19:  EsUblishes  a  dispute  settle- 
ment mechanism  for  the  resolution  of  dls- 
agreemente  under  this  Agreement. 

Article  20:  Provides  that  each  nation  may 
Increase  the  value  of  its  specific  duties  when 
the  value  of  their  currency  decreases  more 
than  twenty  percent,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  same  duty  levels  as  set  out  in  Annexes  1 
and  2. 

Article  21:  Provides  that  changes  in  each 
nation's  tariffs  schedules  may  be  made  If 
the  tariff  rates  In  Aimexes  and  1  and  2  are 
not  adversely  affected  or,  if  a  change  is 
major,  the  balance  of  tariff  concessions  is 
maintained. 

Article  22:  Provides  for  entry  Into  force  of 
Agreement. 

Article  23:  Provides  for  termination  of 
Agreement. 

Signature. 


Aimex  1:  Schedule  of  duty  reductions  for 
producto  of  Israel  entering  United  States. 

Annex  2:  Schedule  of  duty  reductions  for 
products  of  the  United  States  entering 
Israel. 

Annex  3:  Rules  of  origin  applicable  to  this 
Agreement. 

Annex  4:  Letter  to  Ambassador  Brock 
from  Minister  Sharon  containing  the  com- 
mitment on  subsidies  made  by  Israel  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

in.  TAXIPP  PACKAGE 

A.  Trade  Covered  by  the  Agreement:  All 
commercial  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  will  be  covered  by  the  Agreement. 
In  1982.  the  year  used  as  a  base  for  our  ne- 
gotiations, the  United  States  exported  $1.5 
billion  in  producto  to  Israel  and  imported 
$1.2  bmion  in  goods  from  Israel.  Many  prod- 
ucto traded  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  already  receive  duty  free  treatment  as 
a  result  of  concessions  they  have  given  to  all 
GATT  members  (MFN  duty  free  trade).  In 
1982.  55  percent  (or  $647  million)  of  the 
producto  we  imported  from  Israel  were  duty 
free  on  an  BCFN  basis,  while  only  28  percent 
($269  million)  of  the  products  we  exported 
to  Israel  benefit  from  legally  bound  duty 
free  treatment. 

The  negotiations  thus  centered  on  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  trade  which  is  legal- 
ly dutiable.  For  the  United  SUtes,  this  in- 
cludes those  items  which  are  eligible  for  the 
U.S.  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
(GSP)  and  which  receive  duty  free  treat- 
ment under  this  program  on  a  temporary 
basis.  For  Israel,  all  producto  now  entering 
Israel  on  a  temporary,  unbound  duty  free 
basis  were  Included.  Thus,  for  the  United 
States,  the  value  of  trade  to  be  liberalized 
under  the  agreement  (based  upon  1982 
trade)  Is  $515  million.  For  Israel,  the  trade 
to  be  liberalized  Is  valued  at  $1,278  million. 

B.  General  Description  of  Staging:  The 
United  States  and  Israel  agreed  from  the 
outset  of  negotiations  that  the  free  trade 
area  to  be  established  between  them  would 
meet  fully  the  requlremento  of  GATT  Arti- 
cle XXIV.  To  meet  this  test,  both  parties 
have  agreed  to  Include  all  producto  in  the 
agreement  and  to  phase  out  all  duties 
within  ten  years  (by  January  1,  1995).  This 
will  be  accomplished  in  four  stages: 

(1)  Elimination  of  some  duties  Immediate- 
ly upon  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement; 

(2)  Elimination  of  duties  on  some  producto 
in  three  different  tariff  cuto  by  January  1, 
1989. 

(3)  Elimination  of  duties  in  eight  different 
cuto  over  ten  years  (by  January  1, 1995) 

(4)  No  duty  reduction  for  five  years,  with 
reexamination  of  the  timeUble  for  duty 
elimination  following  receipt  of  additional 
advice  from  the  United  SUtes  International 
Trade  Commission  (USITC). 

StJMMARY  OF  TRAI)E  IN  EACH  STMX  OF  DUTY  REDUCTIONS 
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A  more  detailed  description  of  the  reduc- 
tions to  take  place  within  each  stage  fol- 
lows: 

First  Stage— Immediate:  Duties  on  prod- 
ucto in  this  category  will  be  eliminated  im- 
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mediately  upon  entry  into  force  of  the 
ssreement. 

Second  Stace— By  1/1/89:  DuUea  on  prod- 
tiete  In  this  catetory  will  be  eliminated  In 
three  different  duty  cute  by  January  1. 
1M9.  In  each  caae.  there  will  be  an  Initial 
duty  reduction  upon  entry  Inte  force  of  the 
•greement.  which  wlU  eatabllih  a  new  base 
rate  for  further  duty  reducUooa  of  00  per- 
cent on  January  1.  1M7  and  40  percent  (to 
lero  duty)  on  January  1. 1M9. 

Format  for  Initial  duty  reduetiona- 

A.  VS.  Importe  from  Israel— If  a  product 
in  this  category  was  part  of  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  Trade  Neflotiations.  the  final 
MTN  rate  wlU  be  provided  te  IsraeU  prod- 
ucte  Immediately.  If  the  product  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  MTN  negotiations,  an  initial 
tariff  cut  of  20  percent  of  the  IMS  duty  rate 
will  establish  a  new  base  rate  from  which 
the  remaining  duty  reductions  will  take 
place. 

B.  Israeli  Importe  from  the  United 
States— The  United  States  wUl  immediately 
receive  the  pref erratlal  rate  provided  to  the 
European  Community  under  the  Israel— EC 
Preferential  Agreement. 

Further  elimination  of  duties  on  producte 
in  this  category  will  take  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  United  States:  a  «0  per- 
cent cut  in  duty  from  the  new  rate  in  Janu- 
ary. 1M7,  with  a  final  elimination  of  the 
duty  on  January  1. 198».  The  EC  will  receive 
duty  free  treatment  in  Israel  on  all  industri- 
al producte  on  the  same  date  under  the 
Israel-EC  Agreement.  (FTI:  The  Israel-EC 
agreement  legaUy  prohlbite  Israel  from  pro- 
viding treatment  to  any  other  parties  which 
is  better  than  that  provided  to  the  EC 
during  the  phase  in  of  the  agreement.) 

Third  Stage— Gradual  Elimination  by  Jan- 
uary 1, 1995:  Duties  on  producte  In  this  cate- 
gory wlU  be  eliminated  in  eight  tariff  cuts 
over  10  yeaiv.  The  schedule  for  these  reduc- 
tions is  as  follows: 

(a)  Upon  entry  into  force:  30%  cut  from 
1085  Column  1  tariff  rate. 

(b)  January  1.  1988:  10%  cut  from  1988 
Column  1  rate. 

(c)  January  1.  1987:  10%  cut  from  1987 
rate. 

(d)  January  1.  1988:  10%  cut  from  1988 
rate. 

(e)  January  1.  1989:  10%  cut  from  1989 
rate. 

(f>  January  1.  1990:  10%  cut  from  1900 
rate. 

(g>  January  1.  1992:  20%  cut  from  1992 
rate. 

(h)  January  1, 1995:  free  of  duty. 

Fourth  Stage— Five  Year  Freesie  on  Duty 
Reductions:  Producte  in  this  category  were 
identified  by  the  USITC  as  potentially  sen- 
sitive in  the  context  of  this  agreement. 
There  will  be  no  duty  reduction  on  products 
in  this  category  for  five  years,  at  which  time 
the  President  wUl  seek  additional  advice 
from  the  USITC.  The  Government  of  Israel 
also  has  producte  in  this  category.  Both  the 
United  Stetes  and  Israel  have  agreed  to 
bring  these  producte  under  the  agreement 
by  January  1. 1995. 

C.  UA  Treatment  of  Categories  of  Prod- 
ucte of  Particular  Interest  to  Congress:  The 
following  summarizes  the  way  U.S.  duty  re- 
ductions are  planned  for  certain  producte  or 
product  categories  which  were  highlighted 
during  Congressional  debate  of  the  U.S.- 
Israel  Free  Trade  Area.  All  references  to 
trade  value  are  for  U.S.  importe  from  Israel 
in  1982. 

Producte  Identified  by  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  as  Sensitive  in  the 
Context  of  this  Agreement: 
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The  USrrC  Identified  seven  categories  of 
producte  as  potentially  sensitive  in  the  con- 
text of  this  agreement.  These  producte 
were:  prooeased  tomato  products;  certain 
categories  of  oUvea.  dehydrated  onions  and 
garlic,  dtnis  fruit  Juices,  cut  roses,  certain 
bromine  products;  and  certain  gold  Jewelry 
(chains).  These  products,  which  compose 
the  fourth  stage  under  the  Agreement,  will 
face  no  duty  reduction  for  the  first  five 
years  of  the  agreement  (January  1, 1990),  at 
which  time  the  Prealdent  will  request  fur- 
ther advice  from  the  USITC. on  how  duUes 
on  these  producte  should  be  eliminated. 

Bromine  Chemicals— As  indicated  above, 
those  bromine  chemicals  identified  as  sensi- 
tive by  the  USITC  are  included  in  the 
fourth  stage  or  "freese"  category.  Other 
bromine  chemicals  fall  into  each  of  the  re- 
maining three  stages.  Several  items  where 
the  duty  is  being  eliminated  in  1987  or 
which  are  on  the  OSP,  are  included  In  the 
first,  "immediate"  category. 

Citrus  Products— Citrus  producte  also  fall 
into  each  of  the  four  staging  categories. 
Orange  and  grapefruit  Juices,  with  trade  of 
$9,500  are  in  the  fourth  stage:  all  fresh 
grapefruit,  representing  $5,800  in  trade.  Is  In 
the  third  stage:  fresh  lemons,  limes  and  or- 
anges, with  trade  of  $1.2  million,  are  in  the 
second  stage  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous, 
low  duty  and  GSP-eligible  items  such  as  pre- 
pMed  grapefruit  and  citrons  fall  in  the  im- 
mediate stage.  The  import  value  of  these 
latter  producte  from  Israel  is  $1.5  million. 

TextUes/Apparel— TextUe  and  apparel 
items,  which  were  not  Identified  as  sensitive 
by  the  USITC.  faU  Into  the  first  three  cate- 
gories of  producte.  Forty-one  (41)  tariff 
items,  representing  $8.3  million  in  trade  are 
In  the  immediate  staging  category.  These 
items  are  generally  high  cost  items,  or  are 
items  which  the  United  Stetes  does  not 
produce  in  significant  quantities.  Eighty- 
five  (85)  tariff  items,  representing  $4.0  mU- 
lion  in  trade,  are  included  in  the  second 
stage,  while  the  remaining,  more  sensitive 
items  (100  tariff  headings),  covering  $4.1 
million  in  trade,  will  receive  more  gradual 
duty  elimination  over  10  years. 

Gold  Jewelry— All  gold  jewelry  items  iden- 
tified by  the  USITC.  valued  at  $44  miUion  in 
1982.  are  In  the  fourth  stage,  while  the  re- 
maining gold  Jewelry  Items  which  are  gener- 
ally GSP-eligible  (and  were  not  Identified  as 
sensitive  by  the  USITC)  faU  into  the  imme- 
diate stage. 

Certain  Horticultural  Producte  (Other 
than  rrc-ldentified):  avocados— 3rd  stage 
(gradual  10  year  phase  out),  artichokes— 3rd 
stage,  pimentos— 2nd  stage  (by  1/1/89).  pep- 
pers—Ist  stage  (immediate). 

Footwear— All  but  two  footwear  items 
(both  rubber  and  non-rubber)  fall  in  the 
second  stage  (4  year  staging).  Three  1982 
tariff  items  fall  In  the  immediate  category. 
However,  nomenclature  changes  from  1982 
to  1985  leave  only  one  tariff  item  (zoris)  In 
this  category. 

Leather  Products— All  leather  producte 
fall  In  either  the  first  or  second  stage. 

D.  Israeli  Treatment  of  Particular  Prod- 
ucte: One  of  our  key  negotiating  objectives 
was  to  assure  that  UJS.  producte  no  longer 
faced  any  tariff  disadvantage  vis  a  vis  our 
major  competitor  In  the  IsraeU  market,  the 
European  Community.  Since  the  European 
Community  and  Israel  have  a  bilateral  pref- 
erential agreement  which  provides  for  duty 
free  treatment  In  the  Industrial  sector  by 
January  1,  1989,  our  goal  was  to  have  as 
many  Industrial  producte  in  the  second 
stage  as  possible,  and  to  assure  that  Immedi- 
ately upon  entry  Into  force  of  our  agree- 


ment, we  received  a  duty  rate  equal  to  that 
of  the  European  Community  on  key  prod- 
ucte 

The  following  represente  an  abbreviated 
■ummary  of  the  Israeli  offer  as  It  affecte 
producte  of  Important  export  interest  to  the 
United  Stetes. 

State  1:  Immediate— This  stage  essentially 
binds  at  sero  items  on  which  Israel  has  been 
providing  duty  free  treatment  on  a  unilater- 
al, unbound  basis,  which  is  comparable  to 
our  treatment  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences.  Producte  in  this  cat- 
egory Include  maize,  millet  sorghum,  soya 
beans,  unworked  diamonds,  worked  and  in- 
dustrial diamonds,  parte  for  planes  and  en- 
glnea.  radio  navigational  aid  apparatus,  cer- 
tain electrical  equipment  and  appliances 
and  values  and  tubes. 

Stete  2:  Elimination  by  January  1,  1989— 
Producte  In  this  category  include  cigarettes, 
kraft  paper  and  paperboard.  yams  and 
fibers,  heavy  equipment  such  as  cranes,  con- 
veyors and  earth  excavating  machines,  auto 
date  processing  equipment  and  computer 
parts,  telegraphic  and  printing  equipment, 
sound  recorders,  footwear  and  leather  prod- 
ucte, passenger  cars  and  other  motor  vehi- 
cles and  their  parte  textUes  and  apparel 
and  electric  measuring  apparatus  and  their 
parte 

Stete  3:  Gradual  Elimination  by  January 
1,  1995— This  category  essentially  includes 
the  remaining  IsraeU  texUle  and  apparel 
items  and  a  few  chemical  producte  and  high 
technology  producte  such  as  telephonic  ap- 
paratus parte. 

Stage  4:  Freeze  in  Duty  Elimination  for 
Five  Years,  with  Subsequent  Negotiation  of 
Duty  Elimination  foUowing  Receipt  of  Addi- 
tional Advice. 

This  category  corresponds  to  the  U.S.  list 
of  the  most  sensitive  items  (as  identified  in 
the  U.S.  case  by  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission)  and  covers  a  larger 
number  of  producte  (but  a  smaUer  volume 
of  trade)  than  does  the  U.S.  freeze  list. 
Among  items  in  this  category  are  certain 
horticultural  producte.  such  as  garlic.  oUves. 
dates,  grapes,  apples  and  aprlcote.  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  certain  dairy  producte,  re- 
frigerators and  refrigeration  equipment, 
aluminum  bars  and  radio-navigational 
equipment. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES-ISRAEL 
FREE-TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Packwooo,  is  making  public 
for  all  Members  the  contents  of  the 
proposed  free-trade  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  States. 
Senator  Packwood  is  further  an- 
nouncing his  intentions  for  its  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Senate.  I  congratulate  the 
Chairman  for  his  proposed  procedure. 
While  moving  expedltlotisly  to  com- 
plete the  Congress'  worlt  on  this  im- 
portant matter.  Senator  Packwood 
will  provide  ample  opportunity  for  all 
Members  to  review  the  accord  and  to 
satisfy  any  concerns  they  might  have. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  President  to 
submit  the  agreement  for  expedited 
legislative  consideration.  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  with  the  results  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  the  schedule  proposed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  congressional  review.  Ambassa- 
dor Brock  negotiated  a  sound  agree- 
ment. The  few  Industries  sensitive  to 
Israeli  imports  will  have  sufficient 
time  to  adjust  to  the  new  competition; 
significant  nontariff  barriers  to  U,S. 
exports  will  be  removed  or  limited;  and 
Israel  will  eliminate  its  export  subsi- 
dies. I  believe  the  agreement  exceeds 
all  the  exi>ectations  envisioned  for  it 
when  President  Reagan  and  Prime 
Minister  Shamir  committed  to  achiev- 
ing this  arrangement  1%  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sound  com- 
pact on  its  own  terms,  one  that  will 
benefit  both  countries  economically. 
But  its  importance  transcends  the  rel- 
atively narrow  range  of  trade  that  will 
be  bolstered  when  the  agreement  be- 
comes fully  effective.  The  arrange- 
ment marks  a  new,  enduring  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  Israel's 
economic— and  therefore  political— se- 
curity. This  statement  by  our  country 
is  especially  timely  now  that  there  is 
renewed  hope  for  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Packwood  to  schedule  the  final 
Senate  debate  and  vote  on  this  agree- 
ment. I  believe  the  outcome  will  make 
clear  Congress'  continued  support  for 
an  economically  djmamic  IsraeL 


RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 
APPROPRIA'nONS  COBOCITTEE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Antropriatlons  Com- 
mittee, I  hereby  submit  for  printing  in 
the  COKOBBSiOHAL  Rkobo  the  proce- 
dural rules  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  acoMdance  with  the  re- 
quirement of  Senate  rule  XXVL  These 
are  the  rules  the  committee  has  opet- 
ated  imder  for  several  Ccmgresws  now; 
they  have  been  reaffirmed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

LFrortes.— 

The  Committee  will  meet  at  tlie  call  of 
theCbairmaiL 

n.  Qwumm*.— 

1.  R^xtrting  a  biU.  A  majority  of  the 
members  must  be  present  for  the  reporting 
ofabOL 

2.  Other  business.  For  the  purpose  of 
transacting  business  other  than  reporting  a 
bill  or  taking  testinumy,  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

3.  Taking  tesUmooy.  For  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  other  than  sworn  testimo- 
ny, by  the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee, 
one  member  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum.  For  the 
purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony  by  the 
Committee,  three  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum,  and  for  the  taking  of  swotn  testi- 
mony by  any  subcommittee,  one  member 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

m.  Froxtea—  Except  for  the  reporting  of 
a  bill,  votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy  when  any 
member  so  requeste 

IV.  Attendance  of  ttajf  memben  at  doted 
sesston.— Attendance  of  Staff  Members  at 
closed  sessions  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
limited  to  those  memt>N8  of  the  Committee 
Staff  that  have  a  respcmsibiUty  associated 
with  the  matter  being  considered  at  sudi 
meeting.  This  rule  may  be  waived  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

V.  BrxMicaating  and  photographing  of 
Committee  hearing.  The  Committee  or  any 
of  ite  subcommittees  xaay  permit  the  photo- 
graphing and  broadcast  of  (wen  hearings  by 
television  and/or  radia  However,  if  any 
memtier  of  a  sulicommlttee  objecte  to  the 
photogn4>hlng  or  broadcasting  of  an  open 
hearing,  the  question  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Full  Committee  for  ite  decision. 

VI.  AvailabaUv  of  tubcommittee  reports.— 
When  the  bill  and  report  of  any  subcommit- 
tee is  available,  they  shall  be  furnished  to 
each  member  of  the  Committee  twenty-four 
hours  prior  to  the  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  said  bill  and  report. 

VII.  Points  of  order.— Any  member  of  the 
Committee  who  Is  floor  mansger  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  pointe  of  order  against  any 
amendment  offered  in  violation  of  the 
Senate  Rules  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
such  appropriation  bilL 


Blr. 


JOAN  BENOrr 
COHEN.   Mr.   President,   once 


every  5  years,  my  alma  mater-Bowdoin 
College  in  Brunswick.  ME— bestows  a 
special  award  to  that  gradtiate  or  fac- 
ulty memlier  who  has  made  a  "distinc- 
tive contribution"  to  mankind.  This 
past  weekend  ttiat  honor  went  to 
Olympic    Gold    Medal    winner    Joan 
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Benoit  Samue]«on.  a  1979  gnduate  of 
Bowdoln. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  best  woman  mar- 
athoner  ever^Joanie  Benoit.  When 
she  steps  onto  the  athletic  field,  she 
gives  testimony  to  who  and  what  she 
is.  She  has  that  special,  once-in-a-llfe- 
tlme  talent  and  spirit  that  only  true 
champions  possess.  She  has  that  ex- 
traordinary ability  to  reach  back  for 
that  indefinable  scunethlng  that, 
again,  only  true  champions  have.  For 
Joanle.  whatever  is  necessary  becomes 
routine  and  whatever  is  Impossible  be- 
comes obtainable. 

As  a  Malner  myself.  I  have  taken  a 
personal  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
Joan  Benoit.  She  exudes  those  traits 
for  which  Malners  are  known— a 
strength  of  character,  honesty,  and 
perseverance.  She  has  run  the  endless 
course  her  own  way,  and  she  has  won 
the  ultimate  race. 

In  spite  of  all  the  fanfare  and  mass 
publicity  which  inevitably  follows  an 
Olympic  gold  medalist.  Joan  Benoit 
has  not  forgotten  her  roots.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  has  made  a  point  of 
acluiowledging  her  debt  to  her  alma 
mater  and  her  home  State.  As  she  said 
herself  on  Saturday,  "If  Bowdoln 
honors  me  for  my  accomplishments,  I 
say  she  is  at  the  same  time  honoring 
herself.  She  showed  me  the  gateway 
and  I  simply  ran  through." 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  RacoRO  two  arti- 
cles on  Maine's  Olympic  champion— a 
local  story  that  ran  in  Maine's  Port- 
land Press  Herald  on  Saturday  and  a 
national  piece  that  ran  in  Sports  Illus- 
trated last  week.  Both  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  America's  real  heroes--Joan 
Benoit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

School  Honors  BEiiorr  ron  "RtnnnMO  in 

ClKCLIS" 

(By  Sara  Hammond) 

Bkunswick.— Bowdoln  College  bestowed 
its  "gold  medal"  on  Joan  Benoit  during  a 
special  convocation  ceremony  Friday. 

The  Bowdoln  Prize  is  awarded  once  every 
five  years  to  a  graduate,  former  member  of 
the  college  or  faculty  member  "who  shall 
have  made  during  the  period  the  most  dis- 
tinctive contribution  In  any  field  of  human 
endeavor." 

Mb.  Benoit.  a  member  of  Bowdoln's  class 
of  1979,  was  chosen  by  the  award  commit- 
tee—including the  presidents  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  universities  and  Maine  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  Vincent  McKusick— for 
her  victory  In  the  first-ever  women's  mara- 
thon at  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Oames  in 
1984. 

In  accepting  the  prize,  which  Includes 
$10,000,  Ms.  Benoit  said.  "I  have  tried  to 
analyze  my  accomplishments  in  the  face  of 
all  the  attention  I  have  received  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  conclusion  which  Iceeps 
popping  up  in  my  mind  is  tl\at  I  have  been 
doing  nothing  more  than  running  in  circles 
for  everyone  to  see." 

Ms.  Benoit  said  she  has  received  calls  and 
mall  from  people  who  have  said  she  has 


been  an  Inspiration  to  them  in  times  of  chal- 
lenge. 

"We  all  face  challenges.  We  are  aU  called 
upon  to  have  courage.  Those  of  us  who  sur- 
vive and  prosper  from  both  success  and 
defeat  are  the  lucky  ones."  she  said.  "But  it 
makes  me  extremely  uncomfortable  to  be 
given  credit  for  the  fact  that  somebody  else 
has  found  strength.  No  matter  how  you  find 
it,  it  belongs  to  you." 

Ms.  Benoit,  a  naUve  of  Cape  Elizabeth  and 
now  a  resident  of  Freeport,  said  she 
"dreamed  of  growing  up  to  be  a  world-class 
skier."  but  those  dreams  were  dashed  when 
she  broke  her  leg  as  a  sophomore  In  high 
school. 

"That  Injury  started  me  running  for 
strength.  Soon  I  found  I  liked  running  more 
than  most  things  I  could  be  doing,  so  I  ran," 
she  said.  "Running  was  Just  something  I  did 
because  I  liked  it  and  I  had  a  talent  for  it." 

Ms.  Benoit  won  her  flnt  Boston  Mara- 
thon while  a  senior  at  Bowdoln  in  1979,  She 
won  the  laurel  wreath  again  In  Boston  in 
1983. 

About  her  alma  mater.  Iris.  Benoit  said. 
"Bowdoln  insists  on  standards.  Bowdoln 
teaches  those  of  us  who  are  willing  to  learn 
to  rise  above  ourselves  and  to  strive  for  the 
excellence  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
here.  Bowdoln  expects  us  to  meet  her  stand- 
ards, both  personaUy  and  academicaUy.  and 
eventually  teaches  us  that  in  the  stniggle 
the  expectation  is  met. 

"Bowdoln  gave  me  the  courage  to  stop 
trying  to  be  like  everyone  else,  to  chart  my 
own  course,  to  develop  my  talents.  Bowdoln 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  It  turns  out  individ- 
uals who,  given  the  chance  to  find  their 
niches,  not  only  prosper  but  excel.  Having 
declared  their  individuality,  these  people 
almost  invariably  turn  around  and  accord 
their  deepest  loyalty  to  the  college."  she 
said. 

A  daughter,  sister  and  wife  of  Bowdoln 
graduates,  Ms.  Benoit  said  Bowdoln  provides 
a  legacy  for  its  graduates. 

"The  legacy  is  more  than  stories.  It  is  a 
legacy  of  courage  and  individualism,  from 
iU  beginning  to  now.  It  is  a  legacy  of  appre- 
ciation for  effort,  as  well  as  success.  It  is  a 
foundation  from  which  the  promise  of  our 
lives  may  spring."  Ms.  Benoit  said. 

"It  is  a  great  honor,  it  is  a  slngtUar  honor, 
to  share  this  legacy,"  she  said. 

"My  goals  have  been  realistic,  suited  to 
my  talents."  she  said. 

"If  Bowdoin  honors  me  for  my  accom- 
plishments. I  say  she  is  at  the  same  time 
honoring  herself.  She  showed  me  the  gate- 
way." Ms.  Benoit  said,  and  donning  a  Bow- 
doin cap  similar  to  the  one  she  wore  during 
the  marathon,  added.  "I  simply  ran 
through." 

HxH  Lint  Is  In  Am.c  Pic  Order 
(By  Kenny  Moore) 

Sit  for  a  little  while  at  the  instrument 
panel  in  Joan  Benoit's  mind.  It's  Aug.  5, 
1984,  and  you're  nearlng  the  end,  the 
blessed  end,  of  the  first  Olympic  marathon 
for  women.  One  more  hard  left  turn  brings 
you  to  the  mouth  of  the  downsloping.  ivy- 
walled  tunnel  into  the  Los  Angeles  Memori- 
al Coliseum.  There,  in  the  passageway,  it's 
wonderfully  cool  and  dim  after  two  hours 
and  20  minutes  on  the  hot  Los  Angeles 
roads.  You'll  get  perhaps  80  yards  of  this 
respite  from  the  rolling  applause  of  the 
city— the  crowds  in  the  final  miles  have 
been  held  back  by  chain  link  fences— before 
you  pop  out  into  view  of  the  roughly  77.000 
people  waiting  in  the  stadium,  waiting  to 
engulf  you  with  their  adoration. 


"Before  going  in  that  tunnel,"  recalls 
Benoit.  "I  somehow  heard  or  sensed  the 
crowd  Inside  come  to  its  feet.  I  thought. 
'This  is  the  dream.  This  Is  the  first  women's 
Olympic  marathon.  This  could  really 
change  my  life.' " 

She  knew  she  might  be  running  through  a 
passageway  to  more  than  she  had  bargained 
for.  "It's  stiU  not  too  late,"  Benoit  thought. 
"I  can  hide  in  here  and  not  come  out  on  the 
other  side." 

Of  course  she  could  do  no  such  thing.  A 
vehicle  carrying  a  TV  camera  preceded  her. 
The  entire  assembly  was  watching  her 
progress  on  the  Coliseum  scoreboard 
screens.  Imagine  the  horrified  fascination  of 
the  world,  and  the  dissection  of  her  psyche 
that  would  have  taken  place.  If  she'd  tried 
to  duck  out  of  this  now.  It  was  an  illusion 
that  she  had  any  choice  but  to  finish.  But 
Benoit  didn't  want  to  face  up  to  that  for  a 
bit. 

First,  she  cast  back:  "I  remembered 
marching  In  the  opening  ceremony,  being 
stacked  up  behind  the  rest  of  the  teams  at 
the  end  of  this  same  tunnel  and  wondering 
what  my  legs  would  feel  like  in  the  mara- 
thon if  I  made  it  this  far  stiU  in  the  lead." 
Now  she  knew.  They  felt  fine.  She  had  left 
the  field  behind  after  three  miles  and  now 
led  Crete  Waltz  of  Norway  by  a  minute  and 
a  half.  Even  though  she'd  been  rxinnlng 
comfortably,  saving  something  to  repel  a 
challenge— "I  knew  it  would  be  a  tight  pack 
all  the  way.  I  worried  about  being  out- 
kicked."  Benoit  said  later— she  had  it  won. 

The  tunnel  is  curved.  Benoit  reached  a 
point  in  the  dirty  gloom  where  she  could  see 
neither  entrance  nor  exit.  "In  that  15  sec- 
onds, I  thought  of  the  aftermath  of  winning 
the  Boston  Marathon  in  1979,"  she  says. 
She  had  been  an  undergraduate  at  Bowdoin 
College  then,  a  waif  in  a  Red  Sox  cap  finish- 
ing in  the  cold  rain.  "That  was  the  first 
time,  there  was  all  the  attention  afterward, 
the  commercial  approaches,  the  foundations 
pursuing  me.  all  of  them  worthy,  but  so 
many  of  them  ...  I  really  fell  apart  after 
that." 

But  she'd  learned  from  it;  she'd  come  to 
understand  that  the  life  she'd  enjoyed 
during  her  childhood  in  Maine  would  always 
be  the  best  for  her.  "I  handled  the  1983 
world  record  better  because  of  that,"  she 
says.  That  was  her  2:22:43.  again  at  Boston, 
a  prodigious  run,  nearly  three  minute  better 
than  the  world  record  that  had  been  shared 
by  Allison  Roe  and  Waltz. 

Her  Impending  victory  in  Los  Angeles 
would  underline  the  Boston  record  and  cer- 
tify Benoit  as  the  best  woman  marathoner 
ever.  That  is,  it  would  if  she  chose  to  come 
out  of  the  tunnel.  "I  thought,  OK;  this  isn't 
going  to  be  a  world  record,  but  on  the  other 
hand.  It  will  be  the  Olympic  gold  medal,' " 
Benoit  says.  "It  seemed  like  a  trade-off;  one 
couldn't  be  any  worse  than  the  other.  I 
really  didn't  want  to  change  my  life,  but  I 
thought  I  could  handle  this  one." 

So,  straight  with  herself,  she  strode  out 
into  the  light  and  the  welcoming  song  of  the 
nation.  'I  was  absolutely  amazed  that  it  was 
over  and  I  had  had  it  so  easy,"  she  says. 
'Even  the  parts  that  I'd  dreaded,  were  fine. 
In  fact,  the  freeway  was  where  I  felt  the 
most  at  ease.  I  was  all  by  myself,  without 
even  any  spectators.  That's  the  thing  I'll 
tell  the  grandchildren,  that  I  ran  down  an 
L.A.  freeway  all  alone." 

And  happily  so.  t>ecau8e  that's  the  way 
she  trains.  "Ninety-five  percent,  anyway," 
she  says.  "No,  98  percent." 

The  house  of  Scott  Samuelson  and  Joan 
Benoit  Samuelson  is  on  a  point  Jutting  out 
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into  Casco  Bay,  a  few  miles  from  Freeport, 
Maine.  The  Samuelsons  are  dividing  their 
time  these  days  between  a  room  In  a  friend's 
house.  In  Wellesley,  Mass.,  where  Scoot  is 
pursuing  a  graduate  degree  in  business  at 
Babson  College,  and  this  rambling  Maine 
farmhouse  they  have  been  restoring  for  two 
years. 

"At  first,  people  said.  'It's  going  to  be  nice 
someday,  but  where  are  you  living  now?'" 
says  Benoit.  The  home  is  about  seven- 
eighth  nice  at  present,  with  a  bracing  view 
of  frozen  bay  stretching  to  a  horizon  of 
darkly  timbered  islands.  The  Samuelsons' 
black  Labrador.  Creosote,  is  no  puppy  but  a 
distinguished  famUy  member,  trying  to 
remain  nonchalant  about  soon  being  bred. 
The  coffee  table,  burdened  with  The  Neva 
Yorker  magazines,  binoculars  and  bird 
books.  Is  a  cobbler's  bench.  The  only  trophy 
visible  is  an  origiiial  bronze  of  a  woman 
runner  in  flight,  given  Joan  for  winning  the 
Olympic  trail  marathon  in  late  May,  a  scant 
17  days  after  arthroscopic  knee  surgery. 
"The  sculpture  was  done  by  Roberta  Oibb, 
who  was  the  first  woman  to  run  Boston," 
Benoit  says.  "But  it's  out  because  It's  a  real 
work  of  art." 

In  the  kitchen,  a  parchment  invitation— 
an  elaborate  scroll— to  the  Reagan  Inaugu- 
ration is  held  to  the  refrigerator  door  by  a 
magnetized  BCondale-Ferraro  button.  Benoit 
herself  sits  with  a  tuna  sandwich,  an  orange 
and  a  cup  of  Prince  of  Wales  tea.  Her  hair- 
cut is  short  and  practical,  her  smile  pei^ 
and  wry.  One  easily  visualizes  her  putting 
up  her  famous  blueberry  Jam.  She  micbt  be 
a  model  for  a  catalog  house  catering  to 
those  who  favor  the  country  life.  Not  L.L. 
Bean,  however,  even  If  that  august  compa- 
ny's sto.e  is  but  five  miles  away  in  down- 
town Freeport.  For  one  thing,  the  family 
business,  A.H.  Benoit  Company,  a  neat, 
four-story  apparel  store  in  Portland,  once 
felt  itself  to  be  In  competition  with  Bean. 
Now.  sajrs  Joan,  the  latter  has  been  overrun 
by  yuppies,  up  from  New  York,  taking  on  a 
little  rustic  camouflage. 

Benoit  is  not  a  young  urban  professional. 
She's  a  Malner,  having  grown  up  in  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Just  south  of  Portland.  At  27, 
she's  young  but  has  never  found  Joy  in 
urban  settings,  and  though  her  running  is 
both  her  living  an  her  exaltation,  one  some- 
how balks  at  calling  her  a  professional. 
Running  is  seldom  discussed  in  the  Samuel- 
son household.  Rather,  the  vital  concerns 
are  reconstruction  of  the  bam,  canning, 
skiing,  sewing,  film  criticism,  the  quality  of 
firewood,  wallpapering,  local  politics  and 
how  it's  wasteful  to  eat  only  the  claws  and 
tail  of  the  lobster.  (Benoit  relishes  tomalley, 
the  green  stuff  In  the  body,  as  well.)  She 
keeps  a  half-bushel  box  of  stamps  she  has 
torn  from  her  mall.  "I  haven't  had  the  time 
to  even  steam  them  off  the  envelopes. 
That's  what  I'll  do  when  my  legs  really  go." 

She's  small  (5'3'  and  108  pounds),  bright, 
wishes  to  deflect  praise  and  tends  to  employ 
a  kind  of  Socratic  method  of  explication. 
"See  anything  unusual  about  these  Jeans?" 
she'll  say.  making  you  move  into  better 
light  to  go  over  them  in  detail  until  you  at 
least  see  that  Levi's  has  labeled  them  the 
exclusive  property  of  Olympic  gold  medal- 
ists and  that  they  have  22-karat  gold  but- 
tons and  rivets. 

Or.  while  driving,  she'll  say,  "That  base- 
ball diamond  give  you  an  idea  of  what  that 
set  of  buildings  is?" 

"A  school?  A  prison?" 

"No,  L.L.  Bean's  warehouses.  There's  no 
sign,  because  they  don't  want  anyone  to 
know  how  big  they  are." 


Benoit  was  in  from  a  late-morning  run  of 
13  miles,  which  was.  as  usual,  unaocom- 
pained.  "I  feel  when  I'm  running  with  some- 
one else  I  have  to  keep  up  my  end  of  the 
conversation."  she  says.  "But  that  takes 
away  from  my  concentration  on  my  run- 
ning. If  people  are  right  in  saying  you're 
running  too  hard  if  you  can't  carry  on  a 
conversation,  then  I'm  running  too  hard  90 
percent  of  the  time." 

Few  can  do  much  Jabbering  at  Benoit's 
training  pace.  "She's  testing  you,"  Bob 
Sevene.  her  Athletics  West  coach,  says.  "If 
you  keep  up,  the  pace  quickens  again,  notch 
after  notch.  Sometimes  she  doesn't  even 
know  she's  doing  it." 

Before  her  best  races,  Benoit  has  done 
ttiree  months  or  so  of  110-mile  weeks,  run- 
ning twice  a  day,  the  hardest  workouts 
being  loops  of  16  and  20  miles,  and  having  a 
weekly  track  session.  It's  now  seven  months 
since  her  Olympic  victory,  but  only  recently 
has  she  logged  a  training  week  to  match 
those  that  led  up  to  it.  The  reason,  in  part, 
is  that  she  was  wrong  about  being  able  to 
prevent  Olympic  renown  from  altering  her 
life.  In  part,  it's  becaiise  she  rearranged  it  a 
UtUe  herseU. 

"Right  after  the  race,  things  weren't  so 
bad."  she  says.  "I  ran  a  tialf-marattaon  in 
Philadelphia  [in  which  she  lowered  her 
world  best  to  1:08:34],  there  was  a  parade  in 
Portland.  I  was  honored  by  the  Maine 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  and  Freeport  had  a 
day.  But  people  were  understanding.  They 
waited  to  have  most  of  that  kind  of  thing 
until  after  the  weddlitg." 

This  was  a  real  wedding,  elaborate  and  ex- 
citing and  right.  It  took  place  on  Sept.  29 
and  ended  with  Scott  and  Joan  sailing  away 
from  the  cheering  party  in  a  boat  Scott  had 
built  for  her  as  a  26th  birthday  present. 

Joan  met  Scott  when  she  was  a  sopho- 
more at  Bowdoin  in  1977.  "I  was  talking  to 
someone  else  at  a  rush  party,"  she  says, 
"and  saw  this  tall,  blue-eyed  guy  across  the 
room  and  stopped  my  talking  Just  to  look. 
That  was  that." 

The  6'3"  Samuelson,  who  from  certain 
angles  bears  a  resemblance  to  Christopher 
Reeve,  was  fimny,  informal,  a  pole  vaulter— 
"Good  enough  to  maybe  throw  my  pole  up 
to  the  Olympic  qualifying  standard."  he 
says— and  a  Nordic  combined  skier,  which  of 
course  required  that  he  ski  jump.  He's  al- 
leged by  Benoit  to  be  a  daredevil.  "He  tried 
to  use  the  windsurfing  sail  to  get  him  up  to 
40  miles  an  hour  on  cross-country  skis,"  she 
says.  "It  didn't  work." 

"Not  crazy,"  Scott  says  in  rejoinder.  "Just 
curious." 

It  took  a  while  for  this  match  to  Jell.  "I 
went  off  to  North  Carolina  State  for  a  year 
and  a  half  to  train  with  Mary  and  Julie 
Shea,"  says  Benoit,  "and  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  begin  writing  to  him  from  there, 
and  he  answered,  and  when  I  came  back, 
well,  that  was  that." 

After  Samuelson  graduated,  he  began 
working  on  a  stake  for  a  trip  to  his  ancestral 
Sweden.  "He  cooked  chili  dogs  on  Keystone 
Mountain,"  says  Benoit  in  mock  impatience, 
"he  was  a  bouncer  at  a  Jack-in-the-Box  in 
San  Diego,  he  fished  in  Alaska.  I  thought, 
'Hey,  he's  never  going  to  get  to  Sweden.'  So 
we  got  back  together,  and  that  was  that." 

"Walt  a  minute,"  the  Samuelsons'  guest 
says.  "There  are  three  that-was-thats  in 
that  story." 

"I  know.  I  guess  the  main  one  was  the 
second  one,  when  I  came  back  to  Bowdoin 
from  N.C.  State.  That  was  when  we  really 
knew.  He  hasn't  made  it  to  Sweden  yet, 
either." 


There  can  be  no  greater  domestic  Xxta- 
quHlity  than  that  which  prevails  during  a 
quiet  evening  at  the  Samuelsons.  Dinner 
had  been  steamed  clams  and  Joan's  stuffed 
sole  with  a  bottle  of  Beaujolais  Nouveau. 
She  ran  the  first  bottle  of  the  wine  across 
Manhattan  during  a  promotion  last  Novem- 
ber. (The  recompense:  a  trip  to  France  on 
the  Concorde  for  her  parents.)  Scott  con- 
tributed a  great,  high  apple  pie.  Now  he 
massages  her  feet  with  baby  oil  while  they 
watch  a  videotape  of  The  Big  ChilL  In  the 
film,  when  the  deceased  Alex  is  described  by 
the  minister  as  "a  brilliant  student,  having 
passed  through  a  seemingly  random  series 
of  occupations,"  Benoit  turns  her  face  to 
Scott,  says,  "Remind  you  of  anyone  you 
know?"  and  drifts  off  to  sleep. 

Such  an  evening  is  precious  for  its  rarity. 
There  weren't  many  in  the  hectic  time  after 
the  Samuelsons  returned  from  a  three-day 
Bennuda  honeymoon.  "I  can't  tell  you  what 
I  did  in  those  days."  Benoit  has  said.  For 
one  thing,  she  accepted  a  series  of  invita- 
tions to  appear  for  charities.  "I  do  MS 
whenever  possible,  and  the  Special  Olym- 
pics, and  the  Big  Sisters  of  Boston 
and.  .  . 

"I  could  shoot  her  for  that."  says  Bostoo- 
based  lawyer  Ed  Whittemore.  whose  Job  it  is 
to  handle  Benoit's  business  affairs.  But 
there  Is  something  in  those  cool  blue  Benoit 
eyes  that  would  keep  him  from  pulling  the 
trigger.  She  knows  what  is  important.  Per- 
spective shall  be  kept,  and  charity  work  is 
part  of  that.  So  is  serving  on  a  committee  to 
choose  a  new  athletic  facility  for  Bowdoin. 
And  even  as  she  has  been  run  ragged  by 
public  demands,  she  has  worked  to  keep  In 
touch  with  old  filmds.  "Friendships  take 
precedence  over  the  obligations  of  being 
well  known."  she  says.  "When  I  explain  that 
to  promoters,  race  directors  and  fundraisers, 
most  seem  to  understand.  Of  course  it  seems 
that  the  things  I  really  don't  want  to  do  are 
the  ones  that  have  the  really  persistent 
people." 

Case  in  point,  or,  well,  a  case  that  illus- 
trates a  lot  of  points,  about  Benoit  and 
about  the  state  running  has  got  itself  into: 
America's  Marathon  in  Chicago  last  Octo- 
ber. "All  year  I  had  been  telling  both  Chica- 
go and  New  York  [which  fall  a  week  apart 
and  so  are  at  each  other's  throats  for  top 
runners]  that  I  probably  wouldn't  race  a  fall 
marathon,"  says  Benoit.  "The  trials  and 
Olympics  were  an  ordeal,  and  the  one  time 
I'd  tried  to  run  three  marathons  in  a  year 
[1981],  the  last  one  was  a  disaster,  some- 
thing like  a  2:39.  So  I  said  I'd  see  how  the 
training  went  and  wait  until  the  last  minute 
to  decide." 

Chicago  race  director  Bob  Bright,  with  a 
lucrative  C3S-TV  contract  in  the  balance, 
kept  assuring  people  that  Benoit  would 
run— indeed,  the  week  Ijefore  the  race  CBS 
advertised  that  she  would— aU  the  whUe 
seeking  to  secure  her  presence  by  sweeten- 
ing the  pot.  Bright  says  C^hicago's  best  offer 
was  $50,000.  but  at  least  one  authoritative 
source  says  it  eventually  reached  $250,000. 
Benoit,  who  says  she  doesn't  know  how  high 
the  offer  got,  turned  it  down.  "I  Just  wasn't 
ready  to  run,"  she  says. 

But  a  six-digit  check  is  some  compensa- 
tion, even  for  a  bad  race. 

"I  wasn't  ready  to  do  ttiat  to  myself." 
Benoit  says.  "I  couldn't  have  lived  with 
myself  later.  Then  or  later." 

In  similar  fashion  She  has  been  highly  se- 
lective in  the  endorsement  contracts  she  has 
signed.  "With  Joan,  the  roads  come  first, 
then  business,"  says  Whittemore.  who,  in 
accepting  this,  reaches  a  new  and  refreshing 
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level  of  agentry.  "She  bu  turned  down  five 
or  liz  offers  that  would  net  her  lane 
amounta  tram  companlea  becauae  they 
would  take  too  much  time,  or  she  doesn't 
uae  the  product,  or  she  can't  even  endorse 
the  uae  of  the  product  One.  I'm  sure,  was 
never  refused  before." 

So  she  has  agreements  to  represent  Nike 
shoes.  Maine  Savings  Bank  and  Dole  fruits 
and  juices,  and  is  negotiating  •  one  that 
would  make  her  an  ambassador  for  the  state 
of  Maine. 

She's  been  representative  of  Maine  Inde- 
peodenoe  all  her  life.  When  she  and  Bill 
Rodgen  lunched  with  the  Jimmy  Carters  at 
the  White  House  after  the  1979  Boston 
Marathon,  Rosalynn  Carter  happened  to 
ask  Benoit  how  she  felt  about  nuclear 
power.  "I  told  her,"  says  Benoit.  "She  soon 
found  out  that  wasn't  lunch  table  conversa- 
tion." 

And  try  as  she  might,  there  have  been 
some  invitations  you  can't  refuse.  M*.  maga- 
zine voted  her  one  of  its  women  of  the  year, 
which  called  for  a  banquet.  Joan  and  Scott 
decided  to  skip  it  "Then  they  called  and 
told  me  who  some  of  the  other  women 
were— Oeraldine  Ferraro  and  Cyndi 
Lauper— and  they  were  going  to  be  there." 
Still,  Benoit  felt  in  need  of  a  restful  evening 
at  home.  "Then  they  called  again  to  say 
that  Peter  Ueberroth  would  be  happy  to 
accept  for  me.  I  said,  'Scott  we  better  go  to 
New  York.  If  he  can  make  the  effort  to  get 
there,  I  can.'  The  point  is,  I  haven't  been  a 
recluse.  I  haven't  done  everything  there  is 
to  do,  but  I've  done  a  lot" 

Too  much,  by  at  least  one  banquet 
Taking  a  bite  of  her  salad  as  it  was  being 
whisked  away  from  her  at  the  dinner  follow- 
ing HBO's  telecast  honoring  the  Sports  Il- 
lustrated Sportanan  and  Sportswoman  of 
the  Year,  Benoit  felt  a  horribly  familiar 
flush  ^reading  across  her  throat 

"Are  there  muscles  in  that  salad?"  she 
cried. 

"There  assuredly  are,"  was  the  reply. 

"Oh.  Ood."  She  has  a  strong  allergy  to 
only  one  seafood,  mussels.  She  and  Scott 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  In  the 
emergency  room  of  St.  Luke's-Roosevelt 
Hospital  in  Manhattan. 

The  silver  Samuelson  Volvo  is  sort  of 
speckled  on  the  Inside  from  when  Benoit 
rolled  down  the  window  to  thank  a  guy  who 
let  her  into  his  car  wash  (or  free  and  the 
soap  sprayed  in.  She's  heading  into  Free- 
port  for  the  mail  and  on  to  Portland  for 
fresh  fish.  She  drives  carefully  at  first.  "I 
can't  afford  another  speeding  ticket,"  she 
says,  "but  it  might  be  best  if  I  did  get  one 
and  had  my  license  taken  away."  This 
doesn't  mean  that  she  considers  herself  a 
menace.  Just  that  she'd  be  happy  to  follow  a 
simpler  routine. 

In  these  Maine  towns  many  people  call  to 
her.  She  calls  back  with  questions  about 
schools,  babies,  dogs,  boats  and  recipes.  It 
dawns  on  the  observer  that  she's  no  more 
famous  here  than  she  ever  was.  She  collects 
20  or  so  letters  from  her  post  office  box  and 
puts  them  on  the  dashboard  defroster  vent 
of  the  Volvo.  At  once  the  windshield  steams 
up.  She  drives  on,  reading  letters  at  stop- 
lights. 

She  was  doing  this  on  Christmas  Day 
when  she  opened  a  letter  from  a  woman 
who  said  that  Joan  had  been  rude  to  her 
and  her  daughter  in  the  Cook's  Comer  Sta- 
tionery Store  in  Bnmswlck  on  Sept.  26, 
1984.  "You  looked  downward,  mumbled  an 
undecipherable  syllable  and  left  the  store," 
wrote  the  woman.  "We  are  trying  to  ignore 
the  myth  of  unfriendly  Malnera,  in  this  case 
and  point  it  is  no  longer  myth." 


"I  was  so  upset  at  getting  that"  says 
Benoit  "It  was  two  days  before  the  wedding 
and  I  had  a  long  list  of  errands.  I  was  get- 
ting wrapping  paper  for  the  bridesmaids' 
gifts,  it  was  4:30  and  there  was  a  crowd  of 
women  around  the  register,  all  whispering. 
Finally  someone  said,  'Are  you  Joan 
Benoit?'  I  said  that  I  was,  and  hurried  on  to 
the  next  stop." 

Benoit  is  not  perfect,  but  she  calls  to  mind 
what  connoisseurs  say  of  beer  or  sex.  At  her 
wont  she's  wonderful.  Scott  once  tried  to 
discover  the  very  worst  thing  Joan  had  ever 
done.  "There  didn't  seem  to  be  much,"  he 
says,  "besides  losing  her  hamster  in  the 
woodpile." 

It  is  a  sunny  Saturday  and  Joan's  parents. 
Nancy  and  Andre,  visit.  Andr«  was  with  the 
Tenth  Mountain  Division  in  World  War  II 
and  has  arrived  wearing  a  pair  of  SO-year- 
old  herringbone  tweed  kiUckers.  "I've  come 
to  ski,"  he  says.  This  you  can  do  from  the 
Samuelaons'  door.  Benoit  though  she  has 
Just  nm  and  eaten,  hops  onto  her  own  skis. 
and  father  and  daughter  glide  across  the 
yard  and  into  the  woods,  attended  by  the 
bounding  black  silhouette  of  Creosote. 

Nancy  is  spare,  direct  and  has  her  daugh- 
ter's blue-gray  gase.  She  has  come  to  pick 
up  an  outboard  motor,  inspect  the  lastest 
work  on  the  house,  which  Andrt  believes  is 
progressing  far  too  slowly,  and  to  sit  in  the 
window  seat  and  read  and  perhaps  be  drawn 
into  some  conversation  about  her  daughter. 

Andr«,  ss  Joan  would,  studied  at  Bowdoin, 
but  Nancy,  a  native  of  Newton.  Mass.  went 
south  to  the  College  of  William  snd  Mary  in 
Virginia.  "But  I  grew  up  in  the  summers  in 
Maiiw  all  my  life."  she  says  quickly.  She 
seems  representative  of  the  community  and 
continuity  of  the  Maine  that  Joan  loves,  the 
Maine  that  honors  the  willful  individual. 

Of  Joan's  ability  to  almost  hide  her  com- 
petitive nature  in  daily  society,  Nancy  says. 
"Well,  that's  the  way  it  should  be.  don't  you 
think?  Who  wante  to  talk  business  all  the 
time,  if  you  know  what  I  mean."  She  wasn't 
a  pushy  parent.  Not  at  all.  It  has  been  hard 
for  her  to  come  to  terms  with  the  extremity 
of  fatigue  that  Joan  endures.  "We  twlleved 
that  it  was  best  the  children  [Joan  has 
three  brothers]  not  be  forced,  only  exposed 
to  things,"  she  says.  "After  that  it  was  up 
to  them  to  decide  how  to  spend  their  ener- 
gies." Nancy  can't  really  fault  herself  if 
Joan,  once  exposed  to  riinnlng,  went  to  the 
limit  with  it. 

After  an  hour,  Joan  and  Andr«  arrive 
back.  "Wore  me  out."  they  say  in  unison, 
pointing  at  each  other.  The  parents  have  to 
rush  off.  "Invite  us  back  when  the  house  Is 
all  done,"  says  Andre.  "All  done  and  picked 
up,  sweetie." 

Later.  Benoit  will  go  out  for  another  light 
run.  of  six  miles.  That  will  make  18  for  the 
day,  plus  a  hard  cross-country  ski. 

But  cross-country  isn't  enough  for  her. 
Swift  downhill  skiing  was  her  first  sport.  It 
was  in  rehabilitating  a  leg  broken  while 
skiing  in  high  school  that  she  discovered 
her  talent  for  nmnlng.  So  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  a  run  and  a  fast  breakfast,  she  and 
Scott  chase  their  visitor  into  the  Volvo  and 
head  out  for  the  hour-and-a-half  drive  west 
to  Simday  River,  a  downhill  area  on  the 
New  Hampshire  border. 

Scott  crouches  in  the  backseat,  writing  a 
paper  on  labor  relations.  Joan  drives  and 
luurates  the  passing  scene,  which  consists  of 
quaint  towns,  birch  and  maple  hillsides  and 
ice  fishermen  on  white  lakes.  These  lakes 
are  different,  more  benign,  than  the  ocean 
out  the  front  window  of  her  home.  Benoit 
has  a  clear  sense  of  the  sea.  "It's  always 


there,"  she  says.  "Even  If  It's  frosen.  you  re- 
spect it.  Yesterday  my  dad  went  right  out 
on  the  ice  near  Wolf  Neck.  I  said.  'Uh,  not 
me.' " 

Talk  turns  to  goals.  What  can  she  have 
left  to  attain  after  a  world  record  and  Olym- 
pic gold? 

"Two-twenty,"  she  says.  A  noble  barrier. 
The  first  man  to  break  it  was  Great  Brit- 
ain's Jim  Peters  in  1963.  It  U  a  S:20-per-mile 
pace. 

"But  if  I  get  it"  she  continues,  "it  will 
probably  be  in  1988.  not  this  year.  I  want  to 
do  only  one  marathon  in  1985."  Precisely 
which  one  is  a  question.  She'll  train,  reach 
racing  fitness  and  then  look  around,  in  the 
same  way  that  you  try  not  to  promise  Jars 
of  Jam  to  friends  until  you've  picked  the 
berries. 

This  is  because  of  her  still-hectic  schedule 
and  her  still-vulnerable  legs.  In  addition  to 
last  spring's  thoroughly  chronicled  surgery, 
in  1981  she  had  operations  on  both  Achilles 
tendons.  That  famous  right  knee  isn't  en- 
tirely well,  either.  "In  the  f aU  I  ran  off  the 
road  to  chase  a  rabbit  and  while  I  was  Jump- 
ing a  stream,  it  locked."  says  Benoit  who 
wss  terrified.  "I  was  lucky  a  neighbor  knew 
that  If  I  wasn't  running  I  was  in  trouble  and 
picked  me  up."  She  recovered  without  sur- 
gery, but  the  experience  shows  the  edge  she 
is  always  near.  Dr.  Stan  James,  the  surgeon 
who  repaired  Benoit's  knee  in  May,  took  a 
good  look  around  in  there  with  his  arthro- 
scope  and  told  Sevene  that  in  addition  to 
the  intruding  band  of  collagen  fibers  he 
snipped  away,  the  wear  he  observed  on  the 
underside  of  the  patella  made  Benoit's  a 
"limited  mileage  knee." 

Benoit  has  been  driving  behind  a  rather 
slow  car  for  a  few  miles.  Finally  she  says. 
"This  guy  is  Just  puttering!" 

Scott  looks  up  at  the  note  of  Irritation  in 
her  voice.  "Joan,  slow  down  or  pass  him."  he 
says,  "but  don't  tailgate." 

"Scott,  it's  so  sad  to  see  this  person  Just 
creep." 

"Well."  he  says,  "if  you're  going  to  follow 
so  dose,  I  sive  can't  study."  He  closes  his 
boolu  and  reaches  to  rub  Benoit's  shoulders. 

They  reach  the  Sunday  River  Lodge  and 
race  for  the  lift.  For  four  hours  they  de- 
scribe voluptuous  curves  down  the  velvety 
hill.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  powder  rises 
behind  their  skis  in  rosy,  back-lit  incandes- 
cence. When  Joan  comes  into  the  lodge,  her 
eyes,  her  mother's  eyes,  are  as  vacant  as 
after  a  hard  race.  She's  so  cold  and  tired 
that  Scott  has  to  break  her  ski  boots  from 
her  ankles. 

Yet  she  revives  quickly  and  insists  on  driv- 
ing at  least  part  way  home,  so  that  Scott 
can  continue  to  study.  The  car  Is  soon  filled 
with  the  warm  ache  and  wet  wool  atmos- 
phere of  all  rides  back  from  skiing.  The 
clouds  are  pink  breath  on  a  blue-gray  sky. 
Benoit  has  another  Joan.  Baez,  on  the  tape 
deck,  singing,  "You  suffered  sweeter  for  me 
than  anyone  I've  ever  known." 

"When  we  skied  as  kids,  we  each  got  a 
quarter,"  says  Benoit.  "And  for  that  25 
cents  you  could  get  a  pack  of  gum,  a  Coke,  a 
sugar-glazed  doughnut  and  a  candy  bar. 
That  was  when  I  was  about  six."  She's  in 
happy  reverie.  "See,  we  never  got  an  allow- 
ance growing  up,  because  our  bus  stop  was 
at  a  candy  store." 

There  was  discipline  in  the  Benoit  house- 
hold then.  "Yes.  for  some  reason  we  were  al- 
lowed to  have  sweets  and  sodas  while  skiing, 
but  when  we  came  home  from  the  hill  there 
would  always  be  two  sodas  left  from  the  six- 
pack,  and  woe  to  anyone  in  the  house  re- 


if  tbose  sodas  werent  still  ttaere 
the  next  wstfUDd." 

Yet  she  wishes  not  to  give  sn  tansge  of 
harahnesi  "its  parents  never  would  have 
grounded  us.  thougli.  What  a  perfect  word, 
grounded!"  She  growls  it  out  "My  friends 
were  always  saying,  'Ah.  I  got  grounded.' " 

DaifensH  has  fallen.  Soott  takes  over  the 
wbeeL  Joan  keeps  musing  about  what  her 
parents  found  most  vltaL  "One  thing  that 
they  simply  dldnt  permit  was  skiing  out  of 
control."  she  says.  "But  they  wouldn't  have 
grounded  us  for  it."  She's  silly  about  that 
word.  Intoxicated  by  It  And  then  she  real- 
ised they  are  lost 

Scott  has  penetiated  a  maae  of  little  coun- 
try roads.  There  are  no  signs.  He  gets  direc- 
tions for  fteeport  at  a  gas  station  while 
Joan  shields  her  face  in  the  backseat,  The 
directions  don't  seem  to  fit  the  roads  they 
find.  Soott  goes  along  on  dead  reckoning  for 
a  while.  Joan  frets  at  being  lost  In  Maine,  of 
all  places.  Then  Soott  predicts  that  there 
will  be  a  country  store  at  the  next  intersec- 
tion, and  there  it  is.  the  Pownal  Variety 
Store.  "Joanle."  he  says,  "you've  run  out 
here." 

Soon  they  are  home,  and  later,  after  lob- 
sters, they  watch— at  the  visitor's  urging— a 
tape  of  Olympic  highlights.  The  scenes 
c(Mne  back  to  bright,  pastel  life.  Vivid,  yet 
suddenly  seeming  long  ago.  And  there's 
Benoit  emerging  from  her  tunnel  of  second 
thou^ts.  finishing  fresh.  On  the  victory 
stand,  hand  over  her  heart  she  smiles  a 
fetching,  brave  smile  and  gives  a  good  wink. 
"After  watching  some  of  the  guys  who  had 
won,"  ahe  says.  "I  was  determined  not  to 
cry.  But  I  sure  blinked  a  lot" 

As  does  the  visitor.  The  moment  seems  to 
embody  her  capable,  sweet  toughness.  She's 
a  lesson  to  all  people  of  success.  It's  not  vic- 
tory that  she  celetoates  but  being  im- 
hatmed  by  victory.  Sure  she  has  been 
grounded.  Superbly  grounded. 


CONORATDIiATIONS  TO 
SENATOR  BTRD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  delajrlng  very  important 
action. 

Let  me  say  before  yielding  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  today. 
Bfarch  5,  1985,  is  a  significant  day  in 
the  life  of  the  Democratic  leader  in 
that  he  has  now  served  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senate  longer 
than  any  other  Senator  in  the  history 
of  that  illustrious  State.  Senator  Btro 
came  to  the  Senate  on  January  3. 
1959,  and  has  served  continuously 
since  that  date.  He  is,  of  coiu'se.  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia- 
senior  indeed  to  most  Senators  serving 
in  the  Senate— and  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention 
this  landmark. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  kind  words.  I  also  thank  him  and 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  THURMOifD]  for  their 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  in  bring- 
ing to  the  Democratic  conference  ear- 
lier today  a  beautiful  cake  with  some 
very  charitable  words  written  thereon. 


I  was  touched  and  giuprised  and  very 
WPreciattve. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  again  for  his  kind  words  that  he 
has  Just  stated  here.  I  hope  he  can  be 
around  the  Senate— althou^  I  do  not 
wish  on  him  the  biuden  of  being  ma- 
jority leader— when  I  celebrate  my 
next  26  yean  and  61  days  of  Senate 
sendee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  we  are  both  some- 
where, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
be  included  with  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  congratulating  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  a  re- 
markable period  of  service  to  West 
Virginia  in  the  Smate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


Joint  Economic  Coounittee:  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.  Proxmlre,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Sar- 


MINORITT  PARTY  CX>MMnTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  87)  making 
minority  party  appointments  to  Senate  oom- 
mittees  in  paragraph  3  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of 
RuleXZV. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Dole, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  is 
aware  of  the  assignments  that  were 
made  by  the  minority  steering  com- 
mittee and  there  is  no  need  for  any 
further  statement  on  my  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  87)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.Rb.87 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  minority  party's  membership  on 
the  committees  named  in  paragraph  3(a), 
(b>,  and  (c)  of  Rule  XXV  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress, or  until  their  successors  are  appoint- 
ed: 

Committee  on  the  Budget  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Boilings,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Hart  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Bfr.  Exon.  and  Mr.  Lautenberg. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  DeConcinl.  Mr.  Simon,  and  lit.  Gore. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Harkin. 
and  Mr.  Kerry. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  DeConcinl, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  RockefeUer. 

Select  Committee  on  Ethics:  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Eagleton. 

Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  Mr. 
Melcher,  Bfr.  Inouye,  Mr.  DeConcinl,  and 
liCr.  Burdick. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Mr.  Glenn, 
BCr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Bingaman. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motkm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PARAGRAPH 
3(a)  AND  (c)  RULE  ZXV 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  which  merely 
sets  the  ratios  on  these  committee  as- 
signments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stmmb).  If  there  Is  no  objection,  the 
resolutkm  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  cleik  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  ag)M»«tw«nf 
paragraph  3(a)  and  (c)  of  Rule  XXV. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

aRn.8S 

Retolved,  That  paragraph  3(a)  of  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  for  the  99th  Omgress  as  follows: 

Strike  "12"  after  "Rules  and  Adminlstra- 
Uon"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "15". 

Sic  2.  Paragraph  3(c)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
for  the  99th  Congress  as  follows: 

Strike  "7"  after  "Indian  Affairs"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "9". 

Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  Presldait,  I  move  to 
reamsiider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  later 
time  this  af  temcxm,  I  shall  have  addi- 
tional committee  assignments  and  I 
shall  clear  those  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  They  wfU  be 
namiTig  Republicans  to  various  B  and 
C  (x>mmittees. 


EXECX7TIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  would  allow  me  Just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  i«)olo- 
gize  to  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader,  the  (diairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
LvGABl.  Those  nominations  had  beea 
(beared,  and  I  knew  about  it,  but  I  Just 
did  not  hear  the  full  question.  That  is 
about  the  only  explanation  I  have.  I 
am  sorry. 
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Mr.  LUOAR.  I  thank  the  dJstln- 
gulihed  minority  leader. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive bualnesB.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nomlnatl<m  will  be  stated. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nations of  Max  M.  Kampelman.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Eztraordliury  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
UJS.  Office  for  Arms  Reduction  Nego- 
tiations in  Geneva;  John  Goodwin 
Tower,  of  Texas,  for  the  rank  of  Am- 
baasador  during  his  tenure  of  service 
as  X3S.  Negotiator  on  Strategic  Nucle- 
ar Arms;  and  Maynard  W.  Olitman,  of 
Vermont,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
during  his  tenure  of  service  as  17.8.  Ne- 
gotiator on  Intermediate  Range  Nucle- 
ar Arms.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Blr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions heard  from  these  nominees  in 
open  session  on  Tuesday.  February  26 
of  this  year.  At  a  committee  business 
meeting  on  Thursday,  February  28  of 
this  year,  the  committee  voted  in  favor 
of  the  nominees  unanimously,  17  to 
zero.  That  consideration  reflects  the 
confidence  that  all  members  of  the 
conunittee  have  in  these  distinguished 
public  servants.  They  bring  to  their 
tasks  In  Geneva  extraordinary  skills. 
They  have  the  confidence  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle;  and,  in  my  Judgment, 
all  thoughtful  Americans  will  look  for- 
ward to  the  success  of  the  talks  in 
Geneva  which  will  commence  on 
March  12. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  bring  their 
nominations  before  this  body,  and  I 
hope  they  will  receive  a  strong  vote  in 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  three  nominations 
the  Senate  has  before  it  for  those  who 
are  to  participate  in  the  arms  control 
negotiations  which  are  to  begin  in 
Geneva  on  March  12.  Max  Kampel- 
man has  been  nominated  to  be  the 
chief  negotiator  and  to  oversee  crucial 
talks  on  space  and  other  defense  weap- 
ons. Max  Kampelman  began  his  career 
here  in  Washington  as  legislative 
counsel  to  the  late  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  has  been  a  partner 
with  the  law  firm  of  Pried.  Prank. 
Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampelman  since 
1956.  Most  recently,  Mr.  Kampelman 
has  earned  the  respect  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In 
his  dealings  with  the  Soviets  when  he 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Madrid  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  from  1980  to  1983. 


Maynard  GUtman,  an  Ambassador 
and  experienced  arms  negotiator,  has 
been  nominated  to  lead  the  sessions 
with  the  Soviets  on  intermediate 
range  and  nuclear  weapons.  Maynard 
Glltman  has  a  remarkable  record  as  a 
distinguished  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  has  served  the  United  States  on 
the  National  Security  Council,  at  the 
United  Nations,  in  Canada,  in  France. 
■8  the  permanent  representative  to 
NATO,  at  the  international  nuclear 
forces  negotiations  and  at  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to 
name  but  a  few. 

And.  of  course,  what  more  can  one 
say  about  John  Tower?  We  are  hon- 
ored to  have  one  of  our  most  highly 
respected  former  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  as  the  nominee  for  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  nuclear  arms.  John 
Tower  has  had  a  stunning  and  stellar 
career  in  the  U.8.  Senate.  As  former 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, John  will  have  the  benefit  of 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  weapons 
systems  and  strategies  he  will  be  dis- 
cussing with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva. 
John  has  proven  himself  time  and 
time  again  to  be  hard  working,  ener- 
getic and  so  extremely  capable  in  deal- 
ing with  the  complex  issues  he  wiU  be 
facing  in  Geneva.  He  will  do  it  all 
beautifully. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  an  important  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  more  stable  and  constructive 
long-term  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  integral  part  of  that  rela- 
tionship is  a  renewed  bilateral  dialog 
on  nuclear  arms  control  issues. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  wlllingneas 
of  both  nations  to  undertake  what  will 
be  a  complex  of  questions  concerning 
space  and  nuclear  arms— both  strate- 
gic and  intermediate  range.  The  three 
areas  are  of  course  interrelated  but 
certainly  if  we  can  begin  to  make 
progress  in  even  one  or  two  of  these 
areas  then  surely  other  negotiations 
wiU  be  soon  to  follow. 

I  believe  we  have  a  very  strong,  capa- 
ble and  well  balanced  group  of  nomi- 
nees before  us,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  fully  supporting 
these  nominations. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  three  nominees  to  be  arms 
control  negotiators  in  Geneva.  Ambas- 
sadors Kampelman  and  Glltman  have 
distinguished  records  of  service  and 
achievement.  Our  esteemed  former 
colleague.  Senator  Tower,  was  a 
master  of  his  responsibilities  in  the 
Senate. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
chairman,  we  had  a  chance  to  talk 
with  and  exchange  ideas  with  these 
three  nominees.  They  seem  qualified 
and  reasonably  well  informed.  In  addi- 
tion, we  had  the  chance  to  go  over 
their  papers  and  personal  files  in  the 
committee. 

If  confirmed,  these  nominees  will 
play  key  roles  in  determining  whether 


there  Is  to  be  any  arms  control  success 
by  the  administration  in  the  next  4 
years.  We  must  not  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  task  our  negotiators 
will  face.  If  they  can  succeed  in  forg- 
ing strong,  solid,  arms  control  agree- 
ments, they  will  deserve  the  heartfelt 
V>preciation  of  the  Congress  and  of  all 
Americans.  We  owe  them  nothing  less 
than  our  strong  endorsement  now. 

I  expect  that  these  negotiators  will 
insist  that  any  new  agreements  meet 
tough  standards.  I  would  agree  that 
we  must  be  very  caref uL  After  all.  our 
national  security— perhaps,  our  na- 
tional survival— is  at  stake.  However 
we  must  understand  that  our  defense 
programs  and  arms  control  can  go  to- 
gether to  form  a  strong  national  secu- 
rity fabric.  With  only  arms  control 
and  weak  defenses,  we  co\ild  be  help- 
less before  our  adversaries,  and  they 
are.  indeed,  strong  and  unrelenting. 
Without  arms  control  and  with  only 
defense  programs,  we  will  spend  our 
national  treasure  with  no  certainty 
that  we  will  increase  our  national 
security  one  Jot. 

We  now  face  a  new  opportimity- 
and  possibly  the  last^f  or  nuclear  arms 
controL  The  stage  has  been  set  for 
success  in  the  Geneva  talks  if  the  two 
sides  want  that  success.  We  and  our 
allies  have  proved  that  we  wlU  go 
ahead  with  missile  deplosrments  in 
Europe  absent  an  agreement  We  have 
proved  in  two  administrations  that 
there  is  a  consensus  for  strong  de- 
fense. The  Soviets  profess  themselves 
now  willing  to  seek  agreement.  It  is  a 
chance  waiting  to  be  seized  by  the  two 
sides. 

I  am  son  that  Senators  have  differ- 
ent perspectives  on  what  can  and 
should  be  achieved.  I  believe,  however, 
that  agreements  can  be  forged  which 
are  seen  as  clearly  in  our  national  in- 
terest. For  that  to  happen,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Soviets  must  be  pre- 
pared to  compromise.  The  two  sides 
may  find  it  necessary  to  give  ground 
on  matters  which  one  side  or  the  other 
now  considers  nonnegotlable.  For  that 
to  happen,  the  leaders  of  the  two  sides 
WiU  have  to  take  a  direct  and  personal 
Interest  in  the  negotiations  and  insist 
that  their  senior  officials  and  the  ne- 
gotlatlors  explore  every  opportunity. 
If  that  approach  is  taken,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  success  will  be  within 
grasp. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
send  our  negotiators  to  Geneva  hi  as 
good  a  position  as  we  can,  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  It  Is  as  if  both  sides  are  play- 
ing chess.  Each  side  is  looking  for 
what  one  side  considers  a  queen  and 
the  other  a  pawn,  and  then  perhaps 
we  can  make  some  good  exchanges. 
Until  that  time  comes,  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  talk  and  palaver.  We 
wish  them  well. 


I  look  forward  to  being  at  the 
launching  in  Geneva  next  week,  and  I 
h(«>e  to  be  able  to  help  at  the  landing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  and 
the  Soviets  are  sufficiently  wise  and 
foresighted  now  to  put  our  antago- 
nisms and  suvldons  into  perqiective. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  friends  with  the 
Soviets  in  order  to  recognise  the  clear 
imperative  to  restore  stability  to  our 
relationshlp  and  to  reduce  the  terrible 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  We  owe  nothing 
less  to  our  children  and  grandchildren 
them  to  create  for  than  a  world  in 
which  they  can  grow  and  prosier 
without  fear  of  nuclear  catastrophe. 
■oimiATioM  or  JOBM  oooDwm  Town  to  tri 

■AUK  OP  AMIASSAIKIK 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  this  afternoon  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  nomination  of  John 
Goodwin  Tower  to  serve  at  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  diuing  his  tenure  ss  U.S. 
negotiator  on  strategic  nuclear  arms. 
There  is  no  issue  facing  us  today  that 
is  of  greater  importance  than  is  nucle- 
ar arms  control,  and  John  Tower  dem- 
onstrated during  almost  two  and  a 
half  decades  of  service  in  the  UJ3. 
Senate  that  he  Is  one  of  this  Nation's 
leading  authorities  on  our  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  systems  and  the  role 
that  they  play  in  our  overall  national 
defense  policy. 

John  Tower  takes  to  the  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  a  strong  combination 
of  technical  expertise,  political  aware- 
ness, and  a  determination  that  the 
United  States  must  enter  into  no 
agreement  that  would  leave  us  in  a  po- 
sition of  weakness  or  strategic  vulner- 
ability. The  President  made  a  wise 
choice  in  naming  John  Tower  as  one 
of  the  U.S.  arms  negotiators  in 
Geneva.  He  is  the  right  person  to  have 
in  this  sensitive  position  as  we  begin 
these  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

John  Tower  entered  the  UJS.  Senate 
in  1961,  oocupjring  a  seat  that  had 
been  filled  in  the  past  by  such  legends 
as  Sam  Houston  and  Lsmdon  Johnson. 
I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
people  would  have  placed  much  of  a 
bet  on  the  chances  that  he  would  be 
reelected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  three 
additional  terms.  He  proved  the  skep- 
tics wrong,  though,  and  Texans  will 
long  remember  the  many  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  rendered  their  State 
and  Nation  by  the  man  from  Wichita 
Falls. 

When  John  Tower  announced  that 
he  would  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
fourth  term  in  the  Senate,  many  of  us 
knew  that  he  could  not  possibly  be 
ending  his  public  career.  We  were  not 
sure  Just  what  his  next  move  would  be, 
but  we  knew  that  he  was  too  much  of 
an  activist  and  too  young  a  man  to  qui- 
etly fade  into  the  background.  I  am 
pleased  at  his  latest  assignment  on 
behalf  of  this  coiuitry  of  ours,  and  I 
congratulate  the  President  on  this 
wise  and  appropriate  appointment. 


Throughout  his  four  terms  in  the 
Senate,  John  Tower  showed  by  word 
and  deed  his  deep  and  abiding  commit- 
ment to  the  proposition  that  this 
country  must  have  a  national  defense 
that  is  second  to  none.  His  support  of 
military  preparedness  was  a  consistent 
principle  in  his  distinguished  career, 
and  he  showed  quite  early  that  he  un- 
derstands the  nuances  of  the  power  re- 
lationships between  the  two  strongest 
nations  on  esrth.  During  his  tenure  ss 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, John  Tower  became  known  as 
one  of  this  body's  most  respected  ex- 
perts on  military  affairs,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  will  be  able  to  use  his 
knowledge  in  the  negotiations  witii 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  and  historically 
appropriate  that  John  Tower  be  ^ven 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  ss  he  repre- 
sents us  in  Geneva.  Indeed,  ambassa- 
dorial rank  has  traditionally  be  given 
to  those  who  negotiated  important 
treaties  for  us,  beginning  in  the  days 
of  our  Revolutionary  War,  over  200 
years  ago.  When  Boijamln  Franklin 
went  to  Paris  in  1781  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  negotiators  (m  the  treaty  that 
brought  an  end  to  the  war  and  secured 
our  independence  from  Great  Britain, 
he  was  given  the  rank  of  ambassador. 

I  suggest  to  you  today  that  the  arms 
reduction  talks  that  will  begin  in 
Geneva  this  next  week  could  be  of 
similar  Importance  in  beginning  the 
process  of  securing  for  this  country  its 
independence  from  the  specter  of  nu- 
clear war.  I  am  certainly  not  naive 
about  our  chances  for  success  in 
Geneva,  but  I  believe  that  having 
John  Tower  there  as  one  of  the  nego- 
tiators will  give  the  talks  a  credibility 
that  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  some  of 
our  other  negotiating  rounds. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  that  our  former 
colleague.  John  Goodwin  Tower,  be 
honored  with  the  rank  of  ambassador. 
I  support  wholeheartedly  this  nomina- 
tion, and  I  urge  the  Senate's  fuUest 
support  of  it. 

Bflr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  commending  the 
nominations  of  Max  Kampleman, 
John  Tower,  and  Mike  Glltman  as  U.S. 
negotiators  in  the  upcoming  arms  con- 
trol talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Each  of  these  men  will  bring  to  the 
talks  a  deep  commitment  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  arms  control  process,  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  substantive 
issues  involved,  and  a  long  experience 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  Soviet  negotiators.  - 

Max  Kampelman  will  be  overall 
head  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  He  brings 
to  the  Job  a  record  of  public  service 
and  a  portfolio  of  professional  qualifi- 
cations which  need  no  embellishment. 
I  would  take  special  note,  though,  of 
his  recent  and  intense  experience  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviets  in  the  CSCE  proc- 
ess. As  Cochairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission,    I    have    had    a   special 


chance  to  observe  his  skills  and  aocmn- 
pllshments  in  that  forum.  He  is  a 
forceful  and  effective  negotiator,  but 
he  is  slso  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
woik  tirelessly  snd  dispssslonstely  for 
concrete,  achievable  goals.  If  th««  is 
common  ground  to  be  found  with  the 
Russians  on  arms  control.  Max  Kam- 
pelman is  Just  the  man  to  find  it. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  of  course, 
have  a  fecial  respect  snd  affection 
for  the  second  member  of  our  negoti- 
ating team,  former  Senator  John 
Tower.  Senator  Tower  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  chairmen  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Armed  Services  Ctnnmittee.  and 
in  that  capacity  he  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation's  security. 
Deeply  involved  in  the  START  process 
since  its  inception.  John  Tower  is  also 
already  a  part  of  the  arms  ccmtrol  his- 
tory of  our  country.  John  Tower  was  a 
fCt^Bi,  Senator.  There  is  no  question  he 
is  going  to  be  a  great  negotiator. 

Mike  Olitman  is  the  third  monber 
of  the  team.  A  career  foreign  service 
officer.  Ambassador  Glltman  possesses 
a  deep,  working  tmderstandlng  of 
American  foreign  policy  goals  and  pro- 
grams. He  is  an  expert  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  an  experienced  hand  deal- 
ing with  the  Russians.  As  deputy  to 
Paul  Nitze  in  recent  years,  he  has  also 
been  involved  in  all  the  major  aqiects 
of  our  strategic  arms  control  effort. 
He  is  uniquely  qiulified  to  serve  the 
President  and  the  country  in  his  new 
capacity. 

In  discussing  arms  control  issues,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  ova 
strategic  triad.  In  the  team  of  Max 
Kampelman,  John  Tower,  and  Mike 
Glltman,  we  have  a  new  triad— a  lead- 
ership triad  whose  experience  and 
skills  make  them  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenging tasks  which  they  confront. 

These  men  deserve  our  unanimous 
vote  to  confirm  their  nominations. 
Even  more  important,  they  deserve 
our  unqualified  support  as  they  accept 
the  heavy  biuxlens  of  re^onsibillty 
that  the  President  and  the  Nation  en- 
trust to  them. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
former  colleague.  Senator  John  Tower 
of  Texas.  It  was  my  privUege  to  serve 
with  Senator  Tower  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  while 
he  was  chairman  and  in  years  prior 
when  he  was  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Before  Joining  him  in  the 
Senate,  I  woiked  with  him  when  I  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Based  upon  this  extensive  profes- 
sional relationship,  I  wish  to  conunend 
the  President  for  selecting  such  an 
eminently  qualified  person  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  negotiators.  He  will  repre- 
sent America,  our  allies,  and  all  free- 
dom-seeking peoples  in  an  exemplary 
manner. 

The  hallmark  of  Mr.  Tower  in  the 
field  of  national  security  was  prepara- 
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tlon.  He  drew  upon  a  v««t  knowledge 
of  hIstory-poUtlcal.  cultural,  and  mili- 
tary. He  drew  upon  the  best  teacher— 
ezpertenoe.  He  was  respected  and 
trusted  by  his  Senate  colleagues,  an 
attribute  that  will  be  indlspensible 
should,  hopefully,  the  negotiations 
and  Presidential  decision  call  upon  the 
Senate  to  perform  its  constitutional 

role.  -  , 

We  are  fortunate  that,  so  soon  fol- 
lowing his  return  to  private  life.  Sena- 
tor Tower  and  his  wife  have  made  an- 
other commitment  to  public  service. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  his 
mission,  a  goal  for  a  more  peaceful 
world,  it  is  my  hope  that  history  will 
one  day  record  this  service  as  Senator 
Tower's  most  significant  contribution, 
among  many,  to  this  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  SPEXTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
expressing  today  my  support  of  the 
nomination  of  U»x  Kampelman  to 
head  our  arms  control  delegation  and 
set  as  chief  negotiator  on  the  space 

talks. 

When  the  talks  begin,  they  will  be  in 
good  hands  with  Max  Kampelman  at 
the  helm.  Along  with  the  expertise  he 
developed  in  nearly  400  hours  of  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviets  following  up 
on  the  HflT'"*''  agreements  of  1975, 
Mr.  Kfi^p*'"**"  brings  the  kind  of 
balanced  approach  to  these  talks  that 
is  essential  to  any  successful  outcome. 
Max  K*"»p*»'"**"  describes  himself  as 
"In  many  ways  a  pacifist."  Tet.  he  goes 
into  the  Geneva  discussions  with  no  il- 
lusions about  the  Soviets  and  fully 
aware  that  the  process  of  arms  control 
is  often  a  long  and  arduous  one.  He 
has  said: 

If  you  want  to  negotiate  with  the  SovleU 
you  have  to  be  pref>ared  to  stay  one  day 
longer  than  they. 

In  1982  and  1983  I  visited  the  arms 
tAiku  in  Geneva.  While  only  the  offi- 
cial participants  from  each  side  may 
be  present  at  the  formal  negotiations. 
I  was  able  to  attend  briefing  sessions 
before  and  after  the  talks  and  to  meet 
informally  with  Soviet  negotiators  as 
well  as  Ambassador  Rowney,  Ambassa- 
dor Nitxe.  and  Ambassador  Ellis  who 
were  stationed  in  Geneva. 

I  came  away  from  those  visits  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  tremen- 
dous difficulty  of  negotiating  with  the 
Soviets,  but  no  less  certain  that  nego- 
tiations were  absolutely  vital.  It  was 
after  these  visits  that  I  reintroduced  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  calling 
for  an  immediate  summit  between 
President  Reagan  and  the  Soviet 
leader.  I  have  reintroduced  this  resolu- 
tion three  times.  It  has  passed  over- 
whelmingly each  time. 

In  an  article  published  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  Mr.  Kampel- 
man said  the  Soviet  Union  "is  a  threat 
to  our  values  and  our  security.  But  we 
share  the  same  globe.  We  must  learn 
to  live  together.  We  cannot  blow  the 
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Soviet  Union  away  without  blowing 
ourselves  away  with  it." 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  nuclear  su- 
periority in  the  Soviet-United  SUtes 
reality.  Both  nations  are  inferior  be- 
cause each  can  be  destroyed  by  the 
other— and  ultimately  all  are  threat- 
ened. 

The  only  strength  that  can  have 
niftnii'wg  in  the  upcoming  arms  control 
negotiations  is  the  strength  that 
comes  from  sound  leadership  and  a 
clear  sense  of  national  purpose. 

I  am  optimistic  that  Max  Kampel- 
man will  bring  that  strength  with  him 
to  Geneva.  As  a  lifelong  Democrat 
chosen  to  represent  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Kampelman  is  a  re- 
minder that  partisan  poUtics  can  play 
no  role  in  the  nuclear  drama.  I  believe 
this  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  dedi- 
cated man  wiU  leave  Washington  with 
strong  support  from  a  public  that  is 
more  educated  and  more  aware  of  the 
complex  issues  at  stake  than  ever 
before  and  with  a  clear  mandate  from 
a  President  sincerely  coomiltted  to 
eaaing  the  threat  of  nuclear  devasta- 
tion. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting   the   nomination   of   Max 
Kampelman. 
roBM^  isiiATOB  Towia's  moonATOia  bols 

Of  THB  asmvA  talks  oh  akms  ooimoL 
Mr.  wnJBON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  small  note 
of  confidence  in  the  proceedings 
facing  the  Senate.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  is  a  serious  privilege,  for 
us  to  confirm  the  appointment  of 
those  who  have  been  asked  to  serve  as 
negotiators  in  the  upcoming  meetings 
in  Geneva.  One  of  those,  of  course,  is 
our  own  dear  former  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Tower,  who  has  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  the 
American  side  of  the  talks  when  we 
resume  the  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
John  Tower  and  to  observe  his  leader- 
ship as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  his  ap- 
pointment was  one  that  filled  us  with 
confidence,  and  filled  us  with  hope  as 
to  the  progress  that  could  be  achieved 
in  these  all-Important  discussions. 

EUs  skill  as  a  negotiator,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  his  very  seri- 
ous belief  in  achieving  the  kinds  of 
arms  control  that  can  lead  to  realistic 
hopes  for  a  lasting  peace  qualify  him 
superbly  to  perform  the  role  that  he 
has  been  appointed  to  in  Geneva.  I  say 
that  with  him  go  the  hopes  as  well  as 
the  good  wishes,  not  Just  of  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and 
woridng  with  him,  but  of  those  who 
are  serious  about  arms  controL 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  that  I 
think  we  have  been  well  served  by  this 
gallant  Texan,  and  I  look  forward  to 
his  being  able  to  add  still  another 
chapter   to   his   long   and   illustrious 


career  of  dedicated  pubUc  service.  It  is 
ironic  in  req»ect  of  the  preoccupation 
of  his  being  the  security  of  the  United 
States  that  in  the  new  role  he  is  given 
a  new  opportunity,  a  rare  opportunity, 
and  one  that  may  very  well  achieve, 
affyiwiiwy  its  success,  the  realisation  of 
the  hopes  that  have  motivated  him 
through  the  many  long  years  and  ar- 
duous efforts  he  has  made  to  keep 
America  secure. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
confirmed. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

BCr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NEW  GRAZING  AND  HATING 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Just  a  few 
moments  ago.  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  together  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nioanl.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GaAintl,  the  Senators 
from  South  DakoU  [Mr.  Abdhob  and 
BAr.  PRXssLn],  this  Senator,  and  Mr. 
Alan  Ott,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  my 
colleague  from  Kansas,  who  could  not 
be  present,  had  a  press  conference  in 
which  the  Secretary  announced  a  new 
Reagan  administration  policy  on 
haying  and  grazing  provisions. 

I  think  It  Is  a  welcome  Improvement 
to  the  1985  commodity  programs. 

Under  the  1985  programs  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice,  producers 
who  participate  by  idling  land  under 
the  Acreage  Reduction  Program 
[ARPl  are  not  allowed  to  graze  this 
acreage  during  the  6  principal  growing 
months.  They  are  also  prohibited  from 
harvesting  any  crop  for  hay  or  forage. 

The  Secretary's  announcement  will 
allow  participating  producers  to  graze 
and  hay  their  ARP  acreage  this  year. 
The  grazing  provision  allows  a  produc- 
er to  have  livestock  other  than  his 
own  graze  his  land.  Under  the  haying 
provision,  a  producer  may  sell  his  har- 
vested hay,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  har- 
vesting, so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
commercial  hay  producers  who  are  in 
that  business. 


The  announcement  provides  for 
State  designation  of  eligible  counties 
baaed  on  their  shortage  of  forage.  This 
provision  has  been  Included  In  previ- 
ous hajring  and  grazing  programs. 

The  Acreage  Reduction  Program  re- 
quirements, by  crop,  are  as  follows: 
Wheat.  20  percent— program  includes 
10-peroent  paid  diversion;  cotton.  20 
percent— program  includes  10-percent 
paid  diversion;  rice.  20  percent— pro- 
gram includes  10-percent  paid  diver- 
sion; com.  10  percent 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  press  release  on  this  an- 
nouncement issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  dated  March  5.  1985. 
printed  In  the  Rbookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rboobd.  as  follows: 

nSDA  PBoara  Hathto.  OaAzmo,  or  1985 
!  CossBKVATioa  RssBBTX  Acsn 


Washuwitos,  Mar.  6.— Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture John  R.  Block  today  announced 
tbat  fanners  In  areas  where  wvere  weather 
conditions  have  led  to  a  critical  lack  of  luy 
supplies  will  be  permitted  to  liay  and  erase 
19W  aereate  conservation  reserve  (ACR) 


Some  areas  have  experienced  Bubstantial- 
ly  reduced  normal  liay  production  and  pas- 
ture development  because  of  adverse  weath- 
er, Seaetary  Block  said. 

State  offldals  of  the  UA  Department  of 
Aviculture's  Agricultural  StabiUsation  and 
Oouseivstlon  Service  will  determine  which 
counties  are  eligible  to  participate  under  the 
■pedal  ACR  provision.  Farmers  in  tlie  eligi- 
ble counties  need  to  apply  to  their  local 
ASC8  county  office  for  permission  to  hay 
and  grass  their  ACR  acres. 

In  addition  to  hajring  and  grasing  their 
ACR  acres  for  their  own  livestock,  today's 
rullns  permits  farmers  to  allow  baying  and 
grasing  of  their  ACR  acres  by  another  pro- 
ducer. However,  participants  using  the  pro- 
visitm  may  not  charge  for  the  value  of  the 
tiay  or  other  vegetative  growth. 

Secretary  Block  said  the  decision  on  the 
1985  ACR  should  alleviate  current  short- 
ages of  liay  and  allow  producers  to  replen- 
ish depleted  hay  stodcs. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  soon  as 
we  have  cleared  it  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  will  be  send- 
ing a  resolution  to  the  desk  with  refer- 
ence to  committee  assignments  on  so- 
called  B  and  C  committees. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLX7TION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  its  chairman.  Senator  DoMxinci, 
and  the  ranking  member.  Senator 
Chiles,  because  they  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  what  I  consider  to  be  very, 
very  important  efforts  to  put  together 
a  budget  resolution.  I  hope  that  all  of 
us  will  support  the  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee  as  they 
deal  with  this  very  difficult  problem. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  every- 


one in  this  Chamber  understands  the 
importance  and  the  significance  of  the 
deficit  and  the  need  to  reduce  it. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
work  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  It  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult.  But  I  am  hopeful, 
as  is  Chairman  Doimnci  that  woi^  on 
a  resolution  can  be  completed  before 
the  week  is  out.  It  is  however,  a  matter 
that  wHl  take  considerable  ddU  and 
patience. 

I  would  Just  indicate  that  there  is 
nothing  more  vital  to  this  Senate  or  to 
this  Nation  than  reaching  some  agree- 
ment on  a  comprehensive  deficit  re- 
duction package.  If  we  can  debate 
farm  legislation  and  we  can  debate  all 
other  legislation  that  adds  spending,  it 
is  about  time  we  started  debating  legis- 
lation that  reduces  qiending.  Otu* 
hopes  lies  in  the  efforts  of  those  now 
in  the  midst  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

BCr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MAKING  ADDITIONAL  MAJORI- 
TY PARTY  APPOINTMENTS  TO 
SENATE  COMMTTTEBS  AND 
ELECTING  CHAIRMAN  OF  SUCH 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  concerning  ma- 
jority party  vpointments  to  Senate 
committees  for  the  99th  Congress  and 
electing  chairman  of  such  committees 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  89)  making  addition- 
al majority  party  appointments  to  Senate 
committees  for  the  99th  Congress  and  elect- 
ing chairman  of  such  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate for  the  record  that  these  assign- 
ments are  in  accordance  with  the 
ratios  previously  agreed  upon  between 
the  Senate  majority  leader  and  minor- 
ity leader.  There  is  one  exception  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee.  The 
majority  Is  entitled  to  one  additional 
member  of  that  committee  and  we  are 
waiting  to  make  contact  with  two 
Members  to  make  the  determination 
on  who  should  receive  that  appoint- 
ment. 

This  would  then  conclude  all  the 
committee  assignments,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  the  Committee  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  It  is  my 
h(q»e  that  we  can  diq>oae  of  those  as- 
signments tomorrow.  We  are  awaiting 
clearance  from  the  House  side,  since 
this  is  a  Joint  committee.  We  believe 
that  will  be  forthcoming  very  soon. 
We  nuiy  even  be  able  to  make  those 
committee  assignments  later  today. 

Other  than  that,  I  think  the  distin- 
gished  majority  leader  is  aware  of  the 
contents  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record,  do  I  understand  from  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  majority  party  i4>point- 
ments  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  that  there  will  be  one  name 
added  after  the  conjunction  "and" 
when  the  majority  has  made  that  deci- 
sion; that  there  would  be  Just  one 
name  added? 

Mr.  DOhEL  That  is  correct.  That  wiU 
bring  the  ratio  to  10  majority  and  9 
minority. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  89)  was 
agreed  to.  as  foUows: 

S.  Res.  89 
A  Resolution  Making  Additional  Majority 
Party  Appointments  to  Senate  Commit- 
tees for  the  99th  Congress  and  Qectlng 
Ctialrmen  of  Such  Conunittees 

Resolved,  Ttwt  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  majority  partsr's  memtiership  on 
ttiose  Senate  committees  listed  below  for 
the  99th  Congress,  or  until  their  successors 
are  appointed: 

Rules  and  Administration:  Mr.  Mathias 
(chairman).  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Gam. 

SmaU  Business:  Mr.  Weicker  (chairman), 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  NIckles.  Mr. 
Rudman.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Goldwater.  and . 

Veterans  Affairs:  Mi.  Murfcowski  (chair- 
man). Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Denton,  and  Mr. 
Boachwitz. 

Select  Committee  on  Ethics:  Mr.  Rudman 
(chairman).  BCr.  Helms,  and  Mrs.  Ksmie 
baum. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Mr.  Heinz 
(chairman),  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Oraasley.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  NIckles,  and  Mrs. 
Hawldns. 

Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  Mr. 
Andrews  (chalnnan),  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Muikowski.  and  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Joint  Economic  Comioiittee:  Mr.  Abdnor 
(vice  cliaitman),  Mr.  Rotli.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Mattlngly,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quortim. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wUl  call  the  rolL 

The  lei^alattve  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  ICr.  Preddent.  I 
•ik  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattixolt).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


UM 


HIGHWAT  CONSTRUCTION 

F0ND8         AND         SDBSTITDTE 

HIOHWAY  AND         TRANSIT 

PROJECTS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  1251.  the  House  highway  bill. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  UUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJl.  1251)  to  apporUon  funds  for 
cooatnictlon  of  the  NatlooAl  Syatem  of 
IntenUte  and  Defense  Hl(hw»ys  for  fiscal 
yemzB  MSS  and  19M  and  substitute  hisiiway 
and  tnnsit  proJeeU  for  fiseal  yean  i9M  and 
198S:  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  a  long  Journey  for  Congress 
in  its  consideration  of  the  intersUte 
cost  estimate  [ICE]  and  the  Interstate 
substitute  cost  estimate  [ISCE}.  Last 
year,  the  Senate  and  the  House  were 
able  to  agree  only  on  stop-gap,  interim 
legislation,  and  consequently  only  a 
fraction  of  the  ICE  and  ISCE  funding 
could  be  released.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  would  make  the  re- 
mainder—more than  $7  billion— finally 
available  for  vitally  needed  transporta- 
tion projects  nationwide.  These  funds 
should  have  gone  out  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  if  the  cost  estimates  are  now 
approved,  18  months  of  backlogged 
interstate  construction.  Interstate  sub- 
stitute, and  85  percent  minlmimi  allo- 
cation funds  can  at  last  flow  to  the 
States. 

Congress  has  routinely  approved 
similar  legislation  in  the  past,  but  re- 
cently this  process  has  become  greatly 
complicated  by  extraneous  and  contro- 
versial Issues.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  are  concerned  that  along  with 
eliminating  unnecessary  provisions, 
the  process  has  also  meant  the  dele- 
tion of  items  contained  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  S.  391,  that  would  have 
made  for  good  policy  and  cost-efficient 
operation  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program. 
I  refer  specifically  to  approval  of  the 

1985  ICE  which  would  have  permitted 
fimding  to  go  out  on  schedule  this  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985.  instead  of  being  held  up 
indefinitely   as   I   fear   may   happen 


again.  I  cannot  wnpb"««»  the  necessi- 
ty of  reliable.  sUble  highway  funding 
if  States  are  to  do  cost^ffectlve.  mul- 
tlyear  planning  for  major  transporta- 
tion projects.  If  large-scale  road  reha- 
bilitation and  completion  of  the  inter- 
sUte system  are  stiU  worthy  goals— as 
I  think  everyone  would  agree  they 
are— then  we  must  end  this  stop-and- 
go.  on-agaln.  off-agaln  approach  to 
funding  that  work. 

I  also  regret  that  the  legislation 
before  us  today  does  not  include,  as  S. 
391  did.  an  addltlcmal  1-year  period  of 
availability  for  fiscal  year  1985  inter- 
state construction  funds  and  the  fiscal 
year  1984  IntersUte  substitute  funds. 
It  is  very  imfalr  that  the  SUtes  should 
be  penalised  because  these  cost  esti- 
mates were  not  approved  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Also  Tn'«««"g  from  this  legislation  is 
the  administrative  release  provision 
which  would  have  allowed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  these 
funds  in  the  future  if  Congress  Is  once 
again  unable  to  agree  on  an  ICE/ISCE 
approval  before  the  October  1  dead- 
line. S.  391  would  have  established  the 
administrative  release  mechanism  so 
as  to  avoid  the  delays  and  uncertain- 
ties that  have  plagued  the  highway 
program  over  the  past  2  years. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  before 
this  Congress  is  the  massive  Federal 
budget  deficit.  In  S.  391,  that  concern 
was  addressed  with  the  lowering  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  obligation  ceiling  for 
the  highway  program  from  $14.45  bil- 
lion as  authorised  in  the  Surface 
TransporUtion  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
to  $12.75  billion.  This  represented  a 
freeze  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  level  of 
$13.25  billion  plus  an  additional  $500 
million  cut.  Unfortunately,  budget 
concerns  are  not  a  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
problems  will  disappear.  The  financial 
pressures  are  so  enormous  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  itself,  that 
soon  either  highway  user  taxes  will 
have  to  be  raised  or  else  the  regular 
program  will  have  to  be  reduced. 

Along  with  these  fiscal  concerns,  I 
must  note  that  special  interest  demon- 
stration projects  are  not  Included  in 
the  legislation,  as  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  S.  391.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  House  followed  the  Senate's 
lead  and  also  did  not  include  any  dem- 
onstration projects  In  H.R.  1251.  One 
of  the  greatest  hurdles  to  passage  of 
ICE/ISCE  legislation  has  been  the 
growing  list  of  such  projects  which  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  simply  cannot 
support  if  the  regular  program  is  to 
continue.  Even  with  the  tax  Increases 
in  the  1982  Act,  most  transportation 
experts  do  not  believe  that  adequate 
funding  exists  to  meet  current  needs, 
much  less  additional  ones. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  does 
not  contain  a  provision  in  which  Sena- 
tor Bkhtsxm,  my  good  friend  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  commit- 


tee, has  been  Interested  and  on  which 
the  committee  has  strongly  supported 
him.  I  refer  to  the  clarification  of  the 
85  percent  mtnimnin  allocation  pro- 
gram. Over  the  years  there  have  been 
several  SUtes  that  have  paid  far  more 
into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  than 
they  have  received  back  in  program 
funding.  In  the  1982  act.  the  minimum 
allocation  provision  became  law  with 
respect  to  the  apportioned  program 
categories.  S.  391  would  have  extended 
the  85  percent  program  to  discretion- 
ary categories  as  well.  I  assure  Senator 
BorTSKH  that  at  the  earUest  opportu- 
nity the  committee  wiU  return  to  this 
Important  concern  which  donor  SUtes 
have  with  equity. 

Last  October.  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees met  but  failed  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  S.  3024  and  HJl. 
5504.  I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues 
for  recognising  the  Increasingly  criti- 
cal need  for  approval  of  the  ICE/- 
ISCE. By  a  vote  of  94-0.  the  Senate 
passed  S.  391  on  February  23. 

While  the  Senate  was  moving  expe- 
ditiously on  this  legislation,  the  other 
body  watched  and  waited.  Within  48 
hours  of  Senate  pasage.  HJl.  1251  ap- 
peared, but  with  only  a  12-month  ICE- 
ISCE  approval.  In  another  48  hours 
that  was  amended  to  an  18-month  ap- 
proval, certainly  the  bare  minimum 
that  SUtes  are  entitled  to  after  such 
prolonged  delays  and  disruptions. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  was 
able  to  agree  that  the  vproprlate  ap- 
proach is  a  clean.  18-month  ICE-ISCE 
approval  and  that  they  have  followed 
the  Senate's  lead  in  passage  of  such 
legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  H.R. 
1251,  recognizing  that  the  urgent  need 
for  these  already-authorized  funds 
must  by  necessity  take  precedence 
over  the  additional  important  items  in 
S.  391,  some  of  which  I  have  referred 
to. 

Our  work  is  not  finished  yet.  In 
order  to  release  the  intersUte  con- 
struction. IntersUte  substitute,  and 
minimum  allocation  funds  on  October 
1.  1985.  the  1985  IntersUte  cost  esti- 
mate and  IntersUte  substitute  cost  es- 
timate must  be  approved.  I  hope  this 
can  be  done  in  an  expeditious  manner. 
I  hope  It  will  not  be  held  hostage  to 
other  items.  The  entire  Federal-aid 
highway  program  must  be  reauthor- 
ized in  fiscal  1986.  The  committee  will 
begin  work  very  shortly  on  this  proc- 
ess and  I  believe  this  is  the  appropri- 
ate place  for  additional  items. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  and  debate  during  the  last 
1  Vi  years  over  the  eligibility  of  the  de- 
pression of  a  segment  of  1-93  through 
downtown  Boston  for  intersUte  con- 
struction funds.  1-93  is  clearly  on  the 
intersUte  system— that  is  not  the 
question.  This  section  was  originally 
an  urban  freeway  built  with  SUte 
funds  and  then  incorporated  into  the 
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interstate  syston.  When  it  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Interstate  system  it 
was  eligible  for  Interstate  construction 
funds  for  safety  woik  and  certain  up- 
grading of  the  existing  facility.  Massa- 
chusetU  did  not  choose  to  spend  inter- 
state constructicm  funds  on  this  seg- 
ment during  the  early  years  of  the 
IntersUte  construction  program.  Over 
the  years  the  elevated  deck  of  the 
downtown  protion  of  1-93  has  deterio- 
rated and  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration agreed  that  redecklng 
that  portion  would  be  eligible  for 
intersUte  construction  funds. 

During  the  last  10-15  years  as 
Boston  examined  its  transportation 
needs  various  proposals  to  meet  those 
needs  were  made.  Proposals  were  made 
both  for  1-93  and  for  a  third  harbor 
crossing  which  would  be  part  of  1-90. 
The  suggestions  have  included  de- 
pressing a  segment  of  1-93  and  a  4-lane 
harbor  tunneL  The  Federal  Highway. 
Administration  has  not  approved  the 
depression  concept  for  the  1-93  seg- 
ment in  Boston  or  the  4-lane  harbor 
tunnel  as  eligible  items  for  intersUte 
construction  funds. 

In  order  to  bring  the  intersUte 
system  to  completion.  Congress  passed 
the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1981. 
SecUon  4  of  this  act  (PubUc  Law  97- 
134)  limlte  the  use  of  intersUte  con- 
struction funds  only  to  detign  con- 
cepts which  were  contained  in  the 
1981  IntersUte  cost  estimate  unless  a 
Federal  law  requires  another  concept. 
The  Federal  mghway  Administration 
has  determined  that  the  depression 
concept  was  not  included  as  an  ap- 
proved concept  in  the  1981  intersUte 
cost  estimate,  tmd  therefore,  is  not  eli- 
gible for  Federal  IntersUte  construc- 
tion funds.  The  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration has  also  determined  that 
only  the  two-lane  special  purpose 
tunnel  facility  concept  was  included  in 
the  1981  intersUte  cost  estimate. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  only  the 
costs  associated  with  a  two-lane  special 
purpose  tunnel  facility  are  eligible  for 
intersUte  construction  funds. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  position  that 
the  numbers  contained  in  House  Com- 
mittee Print  99-2  are  merely  estimates 
of  the  cost  to  complete  the  intersUte 
system  in  that  SUte.  These  numbers 
have  no  bearing  on  or  any  relation  to 
the  eligibility  of  any  elements  of  any 
project  or  any  entire  project.  It  is  also 
my  position  that  any  head  note  or 
footnote  in  House  committee  print  99- 
2  or  any  past  committee  print  regard- 
ing the  intersUte  cost  estimate  is  only 
explanatory  and  have  no  effect  on  the 
eligibility  of  any  project  or  element  of 
a  project  for  intersUte  construction 
funds. 

According  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  the  numbers  in  House 
Committee  Print  99-2  were  derived 
from  the  1983  ICE  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  TransporUtion  for  all 


SUtes  except  MassachusetU  For  Mas- 
sachusetts the  number  ccmtained  in 
the  1981  ICE  was  used  and  adjusted 
for  price  inflation  to  1983  ICE  dollars. 
While  this  does  not  make  any  addi- 
tional projects  in  that  State  eligible 
for  intersUte  construction  f\uds,  it 
does  mean  Massachusetts  receives  a 
larger  apportionment  share  and  other 
States'  apportionmento  are  propor- 
tionally reduced.  This  is  regrettable 
since  Massachusetts  most  likely  will 
li4)se  these  funds  because  they  will  be 
unable  to  spend  them.  These  funds,  if 
lapsed,  will  eventually  be  redistributed 
to  other  States  who  can  use  the  funds. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  that 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
has  iu)proved  an  environmental  impact 
sUtement  [EIS]  for  the  1-90  and  1-93 
corridors.  It  is  Important  to  point  out 
that  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram the  approval  of  an  EIS  does  not 
constitute  approval  of  a  specific  alter- 
native or  project  approval.  Once  an 
EIS  has  been  approved,  the  selection 
of  an  alternative  is  a  decision  which 
must  be  made  pursuant  to  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  section  4 
of  Public  Law  97-134.  Once  an  alterna- 
tive is  selected,  design  work  can  begin 
and  plans,  specifications  and  estimates 
[P^HSE]  can  be  done.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  must  i4>prove 
the  P&SE  before  obligation  of  Federal 
funds  can  occur.  While  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  has  approved 
an  EIS  for  the  1-90  and  1-93  corridor, 
they  have  not  approved  the  depression 
alternative  for  1-93  or  the  four-lane 
multipurpose  tunnel  alternative  for  I- 
90.  They  have  also  not  approved 
PJfcSE  for  their  project.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's intent  that  nothing  in  H.R. 
1251  or  House  Committee  Print  99-2 
will  in  any  way  change  the  current 
sUtus  with  regard  to  the  approvals 
necessary  for  a  Federal-aid  highway 
project  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtion  regarding  House 
Committee  Print  99-2  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Reoohs.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Com- 
mittee Prints  98-202  and  99-4  and 
House  Committee  Prints  99-2  and  99-3 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  sUtement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Finally,  let  me  rec- 
ognize the  successful  and  indeed  Her- 
culean efforts  of  Senator  Stmms,  the 
TransporUtion  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man. Senator  Bbhtssh.  the  ranking 
minority  the  full  committee,  and  Sena- 
tor Bttboick.  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee.  I  also 
appreciate  the  support  of  so  many 
other  interested  members  in  at  long 
last  bringing  this  matter  to  the  Senate 
floor  and,  I  hope,  very  shortly  to  the 
President's  desk  for  his  signature. 
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The  Sbcbxtast  or  Tkahspostatior, 

WatiUneton,  DC.  March  4. 198S. 
Hon.  Roesar  T.  8t*rrou>, 
Ouxlrman.  Committee  on  Environment  and 

PvMic  Wotka.  K&  Senate.  WoMlUngton. 

DC. 
Dksb  Ma.  CKkxmukW.  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  oonoaiilnc  passage  by  the  House  of 
HJt  1361.  HJt  USl  would  authorize  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Cost  Estimates 
for  18  months  based  on  House  tables. 

Before  I  respond  to  your  medfic  ques- 
tions. I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  the 
Department  does  not  believe  that  anythlns 
in  HJl.  12S1.  its  accompanying  reports,  or 
Its  consideration  on  the  House  floor  affects 
the  lecal  status  of  any  project  a^iich  is  in- 
cluded or  excluded  tram.  Interstate  con- 
struction funding.  Our  legal  opinion,  whidi 
is  described  in  greater  detail  below,  is  entire- 
ly consistent  with  the  statement  on  the 
House  floor  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. Mr.  Howard,  who  was  floor  manager. 


"I  would  like  to  state  that  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  the  approval  of  this  inter- 
state cost  witlmat,r.  will  in  no  way  «t»tiaw«» 
or  detract  from  any  specific  project  any- 
where in  the  Nation." 

Tour  first  specific  question  was  what 
effect  Hit.  1351  and  House  Committee 
Print  99-3  will  have  on  the  Department's 
position  <Hi  the  eligibility  of  certain  Masssr 
chuaetts  projects,  as  described  in  1M4  corre- 
spondence. In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1981.  Congress  redefined  ellgiUlity  for 
Interstate  construction  funding  and  limited 
it  to  "those  design  concepts,  locations,  geo- 
metries, and  other  constnicticm  features  in- 
cluded in  the  1981  interstate  cost  esU- 
mate  .  .  .".  The  1984  cturespondence  that 
you  refer  to  applied  this  statutory  require- 
ment to  the  Massachusetts  projects  and  de- 
termined that  the  d^neasion  of  the  Central 
Artery  and  the  four-lane  Third  Harbor 
Tunnel  Crossing  were  not  eligible  for  Into-- 
state  construction  funds.  HJl.  1251  does  not 
amend  the  1981  Act  and  so  does  not  change 
our  eligibility  findings. 

You  also  ask  what  effect.  If  any,  the  refer- 
ences in  House  Cmnmlttee  Print  No.  99-3  to 
Committee  Print  No.  98-35  has.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  headnotes  in  both  99-3  and 
98-35  are  simply  technical  explanations  of 
the  adjustments  which  were  made  to  previ- 
ous apportionment  tables.  These  notes  and 
the  related  costs  included  for  Msssailinsitts 
in  no  way  affect  the  eligibility  findings  pre- 
viously made  by  the  Department. 

Committee  Print  No.  98-35  does  not 
amend  Interstate  eligibility  requiremoits 
and  does  not  make  the  disputed  elements  el- 
igible for  Interstate  construction  funds. 

Your  final  question  asked  how  the  num- 
bers were  derived  for  the  various  House 
Committee  Prints  and  how  adjustments  for 
Massachusetts  would  affect  the  apporttoi- 
ments  for  other  states.  The  numbers  in  99-2 
and  98-35  are  based  on  the  1983  Interstate 
Cost  Estimate  (ICE)  as  originally  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Department  (Com- 
mittee Print  No.  98-1)  and  adjusted  by  the 
House  in  accordance  with  the  headnotes. 
The  amounts  for  the  two  routes  in  Msima- 
chusettfi  were  derived  by  modifying  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  98-1  to  reflect  the  amounts 
shown  in  the  1981  ICE  for  these  routes,  ad- 
justed for  price  inflation  to  1983  ICE  dol- 
lars. While  not  twHwy  the  diqiuted  ele- 
ments eligible,  this  adjustment  would  In- 
crease the  State's  apportionment  factor  and 
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Slnoerely,  _ 

EUXABRH  HAMFOBB  DOLB. 

OMPMiBON  OF  ESTMATED  MTBBTATE  OONSTRUCnON 

APPamowiBiTS  m  remaiwng  fbml  vtAj>  iws 

MO  FBCW.  VWR  1986  UaUG  THE  APPOWBNIWT 
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THE  ADJUSTMEMTS  FOR  TWO  ROUTES  «  MASMCHO- 
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make  mora  fundi  anUlaUe  to  Mamchu- 
aetta.  This  adlustment  would,  therefora. 
proporUonally  raduoe  the  (acton  and  the 
f,^^i«»jiH  apportionments  (or  other  states. 
However,  these  ImpacU  should  be  tempo- 
rary since  the  ICE  and  the  apportionment 
process  are  seU-correctlng.  Moreover,  M 
these  (un<to  cannot  be  used  on  eligible 
projects  in  Massachusetts,  they  would  lapse 
and  be  redistributed  to  other  states.  En- 
closed is  a  table  which  estimates  how  the 
adjustment  in  99-2  (or  MassachusetU  would 
a((ect  the  amounta  other  states  would  re- 
ceive in  the  next  18  months. 

Notwlthstsnding  our  legal  conclusion  and 
the  dariflcations  made  during  the  House 
oonaideraUon  o(  HJl.  1361,  it  is  possible 
that  the  proponents  o(  the  MassschusetU 
projects  might  try  to  draw  some  (avorable 
in(erence  (rom  the  House  action.  For  this 
reason,  you  may  wish  to  clarify  during 
Senate  consideraUon  o(  the  ICE  approval 
that  it  is  not  the  Senate's  intent  to  change 
the  legal  sUtus  of  any  route. 

I  hope  that  this  in(ormation  is  help(ul.  I 
would  apineciate  your  expeditious  enact- 
ment o(  legisUtion  to  release  the  IntersUte 
funds  which  are  being  delayed.  Please  con- 
tact me  if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  in 
this  urgent  matter. 

An  identical  reply  is  being  provided  to  the 
Senators  who  oosigned  your  letter. 
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Mr.  STAPPORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  BCr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  release  the  interstate  con- 


struction funds  held  up  for  the  past  18 
months,  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  agreed  to 
accept  House  bill.  H.R.  1251.  Urgent 


action  Is  necessary  or  else  State  high- 
way administrators  wUl  be  forced  to 
shelve     more     than     200     highway 
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projects  for  the  second  construction 
season  in  a  row. 

Even  if  the  Senate  parmrn  the  House 
bill  and  it  is  signed  by  the  President,  it 
would  be  several  months  before  this 
Nation's  highway  taxes  would  be  put 
to  work  on  roads.  States  must  adver- 
tise Jobs,  collect  bids,  and  select  con- 
tractors. Contractors  must  then  hire 
workers  and  gather  material  before 
construction  can  begin.  This  process 
takes  a  long  time.  States  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  Congress  to  provide  assur- 
ances that  this  money  is  on  its  way. 

To  be  frank  with  you.  committee 
members  believe  that  the  Senate  bill 
S.  391  passed  on  Saturday.  February 
23.  would  have  provided  more  relief  to 
States.  However,  if  the  Senate  decides 
not  to  pass  the  House  bill  and  requests 
a  conference,  the  delay  would  incrcMue 
pressure  on  States. 

The  release  of  the  18-month  inter- 
state funds  wiU  provide  States  all  the 
funds  due  them.  However.  States  are 
expecting  to  receive  another  $5  billion 
on  October  1.  The  Senate  biU  would 
have  allowed  for  an  orderly  release  of 
such  fimds  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
Beyond  that,  the  bill  provided  for  an 
administrative  release  to  avoid  further 
costly  delays  in  approving  interstate 
cost  estimates. 

In  short,  by  going  with  the  House 
bill,  committee  members  decided  that 
a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  more 
than  two  in  a  bush.  The  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
will  continue  its  efforts  to  resolve 
highway  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Hopefully,  the 
next  release  scheduled  for  October  1 
can  be  resolved  on  a  more  timely  basis. 
Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1251,  which 
would  approve  the  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate and  release  $7.2  billion  in  over- 
due highway  funds.  By  passing  this 
bill,  we  will  allow  construction  of 
interstate  highway  projects  to  move 
forward.  We  will  also  belatedly  demon- 
strate that  government  can  work. 

New  York  has  a  relatively  large  re- 
serve of  unobligated  funds— $79  mil- 
lion as  of  January  1— but  approval  of 
an  ICE  is  as  crucial  to  New  York  as 
any  other  State.  The  State  of  New 
York  recently  received  a  dredge  and 
fill  permit  for  the  long-delayed 
Westway.  accomplishing  the  final 
legal  requirement  for  this  vital 
project.  I  am  hopeful  that  8  years 
after  the  UJS.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation approved  Westway  as  part  of 
the  NaUon's  Interstate  Highway 
Ssrstem,  construction  wiU  soon  begin. 
When  it  does.  New  York  will  have  an 
especially  strong  need  for  its  f uU  share 
of  authorized  interstate  construction 
ftmds. 

We  in  the  Senate  passed  a  highway 
bill— S.  391— less  than  2  weeks  ago. 
This  bill  contained  a  variety  of  provi- 
sions in  addition  to  the  approval  of 
the  interstate  cost  estimate.  Although 


some  pf  these  provisions  are  impor- 
tant. I  believe  we  would  be  wise  to 
enact  immediately  a  dean  bill.  There 
will  be  ample  opportunity  later  this 
year  to  debate  the  contents  of  S.  391 
as  well  as  other  pressing  issues  such  as 
aid  for  mass  transit. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
HJl.  1251  and  allow  work  on  the  Na- 
tion's Interstate  Highway  System  to 

continue.    

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  discuss  the  Interstate  High- 
way Funding  Act  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  February  23  and  to  respond  to  criti- 
cism that  I  can  only  describe  as  bl- 
aure. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  legisla- 
tion reported  out  of  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
on  January  23  constituted  the  first  of- 
ficial act  of  the  99th  Congress  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

What  we  did  was  to  roll  back  the 
fiscal  year  1986  $14.45  billion  obliga- 
tion ceiling  for  highway  programs  by 
$1.7  billion,  and  then  we  deleted  153.6 
million  dollars,  worth  of  spedal  high- 
way projects  commonly  known  as  dem- 
onstration projects. 

We  did  this— up  front  and  without 
any  tradeouts— because  we  wanted  to 
set  an  example  of  cost  consciousness 
and  determination  for  the  Congress, 
and  the  full  Senate  readily  agreed  a 
few  weeks  later  to  show  we  are  ready 
to  cut  baclc 

When  they  say  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  over  on  the  other  side,  that 
is  Just  not  the  case.  That  figure  con- 
tributes to  the  total  budget  of  this 
country  and  it  was  to  set  an  example 
that  we  reduce  the  spending  level.  The 
question  is:  Where  are  the  cuts  going 
to  be  made  if  they  are  not  made  in 
programs  like  this?  Where  do  we  see 
services  cut  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try if  we  do  not  start  setting  examples 
in  trying  to  get  this  budget  back  down 
and  trying  to  work  toward  solvency  in 
this  country  of  ours. 

WoiUng  as  we  are  in  an  atmosphere 
of  competition  for  every  dollar,  it  also 
appeared  that  by  cutting  the  budget 
we  might  gain  even  more  support  for 
this  important  legislation. 

We  need  final  passage  to  release  the 
$7  billion  backlog  of  interstate  con- 
struction funds,  and  we  needed  it  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before.  Our  States 
and  their  Governors,  and  all  of  us, 
want  to  see  the  machinery  back  at 
work  across  the  Nation. 

We  all  know  why  this  funding  has 
been  delayed  for  so  long.  It  has  been 
burdened  with  controversy,  loaded 
with  demonstration  projects,  and 
weighed  down  by  disputes  over  a  par- 
ticular urban  segment,  originating  In 
the  other  body. 

The  Senate  has  tried  to  limit  the 
demonstration  projects,  and  this  year 
on  this  side  we  eliminated  them  alto- 
gether, pending  any  action  of  a  confer- 
ence committee. 


The  response  from  the  House  com- 
mittee concerned  with  this  legislation 
was  to  approve  what  was  advertised  as 
a  clean  interstate  cost  estimate,  but 
which.  In  fact,  contained  a  cost  table 
aimed  at  that  same  controversial 
urban  segment. 

The  House  approved  its  so-called 
clean  ICE  biU  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  the  House  position  is 
not  negotiable  with  the  Senate  in  any 
way.  The  Senate  was  informed  that,  if 
we  do  not  accept  the  House  legislation, 
the  House  will  hurriedly  return  to  the 
same  expensive,  overburdoied  legisla- 
tion that  it  approved  last  year,  com- 
plete with  some  41  demonstration 
projects. 

The  apparent  objection  in  the  other 
body  is  to  my  provision,  which  is  var- 
iously described  as  "Senate  pork 
barrel"  and  "dirty  ICE." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

If  I  ever  heard  a  misrepresentation 
of  fact,  that  happens  to  be  one  of 
them.  My  so-caUed  "pork  barrel"  pro- 
visions clarifies  the  mintmiim  alloca- 
tion formula:  The  amount  of  money  a 
State  gets  back  from  the  money  it 
sends  in.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  user 
tax  and  the  people  who  pay  that  tax 
are  supposed  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  get- 
ting back  85  percent  of  what  is  sent 
into  the  Federal  Treasury.  That  provi- 
sion does  not  Just  help  my  State,  it 
helps  all  of  these  donor  States.  Others 
are  Arkansas,  California,  Florida.  Indi- 
ana. Michigan.  Missouri.  North  Caroli- 
na. Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin.  I  must  say 
it  benefits  the  entire  Interstate 
Ssmtem.  That  sure  does  not  sound  like 
dirty  ICE  to  me. 

Back  when  the  Interstate  Program 
and  Trust  Fund  were  bom.  it  was  real- 
ized that  because  of  the  urgent  need 
to  expeditiously  connect  the  cities  and 
towns  of  this  Nation  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  persoiud  mobility,  and 
national  defense,  there  would  have  to 
be  dislocations  of  funds  there  had  to 
be  a  situation  where  some  people  got 
more  than  they  sent  in  and  some 
people  got  back  less  than  they  sent  in. 
Some  States  would  be  able  to  devel- 
op and  construct  highway  projects 
faster  than  others.  Some  were  in  a  po- 
sition to  generate  revenue  in  a  more 
timely  manner.  The  trust  fund  provid- 
ed a  means  of  shifting  these  funds  to 
meet  the  requirements,  and  this,  of 
course,  meant  there  would  be  States 
that  received  less  Federal  funding 
than  they  contributed  while  others  re- 
ceived more. 

The  States  accepted  this  because  the 
flexibility  was  needed  to  form  a  vast 
highway  network  through  every  State 
in  the  Union,  one  that  would  not  be 
limited  by  any  individual  State's  in- 
ability to  pay.  I  agree  with  that  and  I 
supported  that. 


In  fact,  some  years  ago  when  several 
smaller  States  feared  they  would  not 
receive  adequate  funding  because  they 
had  fewer  highways  to  construct  and 
iwiwtjin  compared  to  the  larger 
States  under  the  exlsUng  formula. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  which 
guaranteed  all  States  at  least  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  interstate  construc- 
tion money  and  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  bridge  replacement  pro- 
gram. Over  the  years  this  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  a  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent share  for  primary,  secondary, 
urban,  safety,  and  Interstate  4-R;  and 
nowhere  do  I  hear  that  this  is  narrow, 
special  interest  legislation. 

In  1985.  more  than  20  States  will 
benefit  from  these  provisions,  which  I 
have  previously  supported. 

However,  time  and  conditions 
change.  The  Interstate  System  has  es- 
sentially been  built,  and  the  pressures 
today  are  to  finish  a  relatively  few 
miles  of  high-cost  highway,  fimd  the 
high  maintenance  requirements,  and 
meet  the  needs  of  expanding  popula- 
tion areas. 

We  are  to  the  point  that  donor 
States— those  who  have  for  years  con- 
tributed far  more  than  they  receive— 
must  get  a  fair  share  if  they  are  to 
remain  willing  to  participate.  And  I 
mean  a  fair  share— not  all  they  con- 
tribute. I  am  talking  about  85  percent. 

Congress  demonstrated  an  under- 
standing for  the  need  of  this  fairness 
and  equity  when,  in  1982.  it  approved 
legislation  whiich  included  a  provision 
assuring  donor  States  85  percent  of 
the  fimds  they  pay  into  the  trust 
fund. 

This  guarantees  the  donor  States  a 
fairly  reasonable  return  on  their  con- 
tribution, and  it  assures  the  continu- 
ation of  a  steady  source  of  extra  funds 
to  be  shared  with  other  States.  It  is  ri- 
diculous to  claim  that  this  is  narrow, 
special-interest  legislation. 

Yet  this  is  exactly  the  same  theory 
under  attack  by  some  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  1982  legislation  did  not  ac- 
complish what  Congress  intended.  Be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
much  each  State  contributes  on  a  cur- 
rent annual  basis,  a  formula  was  devel- 
oped to  estimate  what  the  contribu- 
tions—and the  returns— should  be. 

This  formula  was  simply  flawed. 
When  I  discovered  that  it  omitted 
some  categories,  thus  skewing  the  85- 
percent  mintmnm  that  CongTCSs  in- 
tended, the  Senate  agreed  to  correct 
the  mistake  in  the  name  of  fairness.  A 
simple  clarifying  provision— somehow 
compared  to  costly  demonstration 
projects,  or  worse,  by  recent  critics- 
was  approved  as  it  should  have  been. 

I  had  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
members  of  that  committee  and  all 
the  Members  of  the  UJS.  Senate  in  es- 
tablishing that  kind  of  equity.  I  want 
to  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  critics 


that  Texas  is  going  to  continue  to  pay 
in  far  more  than  it  receives  and  so  will 
the  other  donor  States. 

From  1957  to  October  1983.  donor 
States  paid  into  the  trust  fund  $53.9 
billion  and  got  baiA  $46.8  billion.  This 
contribution  of  $7  billion  by  the  donor 
States  is  enough  to  pay  for  the  entire 
amount  of  funds  we  are  releasing  in 
this  bill  today.  With  the  5-cent  gas  tax 
increase  enacted  in  January  1983. 
donor  States'  contributions  will  esca- 
late even  more  dramatically  in  the 
forthcoming  years. 

Congress  said  these  States  should  re- 
ceive a  Tw<w<miifn  of  85  percent  at  this 
point  in  the  system,  and  under  this  so- 
called  pork  barrel  provision  they 
would  get  it. 

This  is  simple,  elemental  fairness; 
and  it  is  all  donor  States  ask.  They 
have  not.  for  example,  demanded  that 
it  is  time  to  reassess  whether  or  not 
States  should  be  guaranteed  a  one- 
half  of  1  percent  interstate  payment  if 
their  interstate  segment  has  been  com- 
pleted. They  have  not  demanded  that 
we  cap  the  amount  a  donee  State  re- 
ceives over  and  above  what  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  trust  fund. 

These  would  be  far-reaching  meas- 
ures, and  I  do  not  expect  they  will  be 
pursued  in  any  manner  if  the  donor 
States  are  treated  equitably. 

It  was  not  pork  barrel  legislation 
when  the  principle  of  guaranteeing 
mintmiim  allocations  was  established 
by  Congress  to  assist  donee  States,  nor 
is  it  now  in  the  case  of  donor  States. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this 
provision  has  been  used  as  an  excuse 
to  persuade  the  Senate  to  kneel  to  so- 
called  nonnegotiable  demands,  for 
whatever  reason. 

Because  this  is  a  provision  which 
clarifies  what  Congress  intended  to  do. 
because  it  is  a  measiue  of  fairness.  I  do 
not  expect  this  issue  to  disappear. 
Speaking  for  myself.  I  know  I  will  not 
let  that  hvpen.  I  am  delighted  that 
my  colleagues,  including  the  distin- 
g\iished  chairman  of  this  committee, 
have  agreed  to  support  that  provision. 

Today,  however,  we  are  faced  with 
an  overwhelming  need  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  approve  interstate  construction 
funds.  Because  of  the  compelling  de- 
mands on  this  program,  we  are  ad- 
dressing the  House-passed  bilL  As  I 
have  described,  for  whatever  bizarre 
reasons,  this  bill  does  not  include  my 
amendnient  to  assist  donor  States. 
However,  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  I  have  discussed  the  equity 
of  this  measure  and  expect  to  include 
it  in  the  next  highway  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  I  m>preciate  the 
willingness  of  the  committee  leader- 
ship to  support  me  in  considering  this 
most  equitable  proposaL  For  my  part, 
I  believe  that  we  must  act  now  to  re- 
lease interstate  construction  funds: 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  prepared  to 
support  the  pending  legislation. 


Mr.  SYMM8.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  Senate  approval  of  HJl. 
1251.  the  interstate  cost  estimate 
[ICE]  and  interstate  substitute  cost  es- 
timate [ISCEl  legislation  i^ilch  the 
House  passed  a  few  days  ago.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  immediat*'  release  of 
over  $7  billkm  in  interstate  cmistruo- 
tion  and  Interstate  substitute  funds. 
The  urgent  need  for  these  funds 
cannot  be  overstated,  and  it  is  the 
emergency  nature  of  the  situation 
which  moves  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  to  accept  the 
House  bill  and  ask  for  its  ^iproval  by 
the  full  Senate  today. 

There  are  a  number  of  Important 
differences  between  the  House  biU  and 
S.  391.  the  ICE/ISCE  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  23. 
1985.  From  my  own  perq>eetive  and 
that  of  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  the 
most  important  question  to  be  ad- 
dressed before  we  act  on  HJl.  1251  is 
whether  or  not  i4>proval  of  this  bill 
would  affect  the  status  of  two  high- 
way projects  in  Boston— namely,  con- 
struction of  the  Third  Harbor  Tunnel 
Crossing  and  depression  of  the  Central 
Artery. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  arises 
because  the  apportiCHunmt  factors 
used  in  H.R.  1251  increase  apportion- 
ments for  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  two  projects  are  refer- 
enced in  headnotes  to  a  House  com- 
mittee print  from  which  the  appor- 
tionment factors  are  drawn.  Upon  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  in  the  House,  the  lead- 
ership of  our  committee  sent  a  letter 
to  Transportation  Secretary  Dole  re- 
questing a  legal  opinion  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Boston  projects  under 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  1251.  Secretary 
Dole  promptly  returned  a  letter  stat- 
ing clearly  that  the  headnotes  and  re- 
lated costs  for  Massachusetts  in  no 
way  affect  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's [DOT]  1984  determination 
that  the  two  Boston  projects  are  not 
elis^le  for  interstate  constructicm 
funds.  I  want  to  say  that  the  commit- 
tee aiwredates  the  Secretary's  prompt 
response  to  our  inquiry,  and  I  will  ask 
that  the  fuU  text  of  the  Secretary's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  RxxHU)  follow- 
ing my  remaiks. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Vfotks  fully  otmcurs  with 
DOT'S  legal  oi^nion  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Boston  projects  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bilL  Passage  of 
HJt.  1251  will  not  imply  or  indicate 
that  the  Senate  intends  to  change  the 
legal  status  of  any  route.  It  is  the  Sen- 
ate's position  that  neither  the  four- 
lane  Third  Haihor  Tunnel  crossing 
nor  the  depression  of  the  Central 
Artery  are  made  eligible  for  interstate 
construction  funds  under  any  provi- 
sion of  HJl.  1251.  I  hope  my  remains 
have  adequately  addressed  the  con- 
cerns of  my  colleagues  regarding  the 
legal  status  of  the  Boston  projects. 
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Am  I  mentioMd  earlier,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  dlfferenoee  between 
this  bill  and  the  ICE  legislation  we 
passed  2  weeks  ago  in  this  body.  First. 
HJl.  1261  would  release  only  those 
funds  which  should  have  been  re- 
leased for  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year 
1084.  and  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1085.  The  Senate  bill  provided  for 
the  release  of  that  18-month  backlog 
of  funds,  as  well  as  the  automatic  re- 
lease of  funds  to  be  apportioned  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal 
year  1987.  There  is  UtUe  doubt  that 
Congress  would  act  more  responsibly 
by  approving  the  1985  ICE  and  I8CE 
and.  thereby,  allowing  the  automatic 
release  of  funds  in  the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  The  fact  that  the  House  bill 
does  not  provide  such  approval  means 
that  we  will  soon  be  facing  another 
October  deadline  for  ICE  legislation. 

IiCr.  President.  It  is  Important  to  note 
at  this  point  that  H.R.  1251  is  similar 
to  the  legislation  passed  earlier  in  the 
Senate  Insofar  as  it  includes  no  dem- 
onstration projects.  We  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
were  pleased  to  see  that  the  House 
recognised  the  urgency  associated 
with  this  legislation  and  has  not  at- 
tached demonstration  projects  to  the 
bOL 

There  are  several  other  provisions  in 
the  Senate  bill  which  are  not  included 
in  HJR.  1251  even  though  they  are  im- 
portant to  the  futiue  stability  and 
equity  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Program.  The  first  of  these  provisions 
is  the  administrative  release  language 
which  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  administratively  ap- 
portion funds  on  October  1  if  Congress 
fails  to  approve  an  ICE  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  In  this  way. 
States  would  not  be  penalized  and  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Program  would 
not  be  disrupted,  as  is  happening  now. 
I  believe  this  provision  is  necessary  in 
order  to  remove  the  highway  program 
from  the  political  arena  and  to  provide 
the  basis  for  sound  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  trust  fund.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  we  will  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  this  provision  is  in- 
cluded in  the  next  highway  bill  we 
bring  before  this  body. 

S.  391  also  expanded  the  number  of 
highway  trust  fimd  categories  on 
which  the  minimum  allocation  formu- 
la is  based.  This  provision  was  intend- 
ed to  provide  donor  States  a  return 
closer  to  85  percent  of  the  amount 
they  contributed  to  the  highway  trust 
fund.  I  believe  this  program  is  fair  and 
equitable,  and  I  can  assure  Senator 
Bkhtsdi  and  others  most  concerned 
with  the  minimum  allocation  language 
that  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion will  work  to  ensure  that  this  lan- 
guage is  included  in  the  next  highway 
biU  considered  in  our  subcommittee. 
Moreover,  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
BnfTsm,      the      ranking      minority 


member  of  the  committee,  for  the 
sUtesmanshlp  he  exhibited  by  with- 
drawing his  reservations  on  HJl.  1251 
in  order  to  allow  the  Immediate  re- 
lease of  these  urgently  needed  high- 
way funds. 

As  I've  indicated.  Mr.  President. 
HJl.  1251  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  bill 
from  the  perspective  of  this  Senator. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  any 
further  delay  in  releasing  these  funds 
will  not  serve  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  and  highway  iiaers.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Stat- 
roRO.  as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  Senator 
BsMTSBT.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Brnuncx.  for  their  untiring  efforts  to 
being  this  legislation  to  the  floor,  and 
I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
bill  without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKO.  as  follows: 

EzHnxT  1 
Trx  Sbcutast  or  Tiaiisfoktatiom, 

Waahinoton.  DC.  March  4.  IMS. 
Hon.  RosBT  T.  Staivois. 
(yiairman.  Committee  on  Mnvironment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  WaAington, 
DC. 

DiAS  Mb.  CHAnifAir  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  oonoemlns  paauce  by  the  Houm  of 
HJt  1251.  HJl.  1351  would  Authorise  the 
Approval  of  the  Intentate  Coct  KMimAtes 
for  18  months  baaed  on  Houae  tables. 

Before  I  reqwnd  to  your  apedflc  quea- 
tlona,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  the 
Department  does  not  believe  that  anything 
in  HH.  1251,  its  accompanying  reports,  or 
its  oondderaUon  on  the  House  floor  aflecta 
the  leffd  status  of  any  project  which  is  in- 
cluded or  excluded  fom  Interstate  construc- 
tion funding.  Our  legal  opinion,  which  Is  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  below,  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  statement  on  the  House 
floor  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Mr.  Howard,  who  was  floor  manager,  said: 

"I  would  like  to  state  that  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  the  approval  of  this  inter- 
state cost  estimate,  will  in  no  way  enhance 
or  detract  from  any  specific  project  any- 
where in  the  Nation." 

Tour  first  specific  question  was  what 
effect  H.R.  1251  and  House  Committee 
Print  99-2  will  have  on  the  Department's 
position  on  the  eligibility  of  certain  Massa- 
chusetts projects,  as  described  in  1M4  corre- 
spondence. In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  IMl.  Congress  redefined  ellgibiUty  for 
Interstate  construction  funding  and  limited 
it  to  "those  design  concepts,  locations,  geo- 
metries, and  other  construction  features  in- 
cluded In  the  1981  Interstate  cost  esti- 
mate .  .  .".  The  1984  correspondence  that 
you  refer  to  applied  this  statutory  require- 
ment to  the  Massachusetts  projects  and  de- 
termined that  the  depression  of  the  Central 
Artery  and  the  four-lane  Third  Harbor 
Tunnel  Crossing  were  not  eligible  for  Inter- 
state construction  funds.  H.R.  12S1  does  not 
amend  the  1981  Act  and  so  does  not  change 
our  eligibility  findings. 


Tou  also  ask  what  effect,  if  any,  the  refer- 
ences In  Houae  Committee  Print  No.  99-3  to 
Committee  Print  No.  98-M  has.  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  the  headnotss  In  both  99-3  and 
98-85  are  simply  technical  explaoaUons  of 
the  adjustments  which  were  made  to  previ- 
ous apportionment  tables.  These  notes  and 
the  related  coats  included  for  Maaaachusetta 
In  no  way  affect  the  eligibility  findings  pre- 
vioualy  made  by  the  Department. 

Committee  Print  No.  98-35  doea  not 
ammd  Interstate  eligibility  requirements 
and  does  not  make  the  disputed  elements  el- 
igible for  Interstate  construction  funds. 

Tour  final  question  asked  how  the  num- 
bers were  derived  for  the  various  Houae 
Committee  Prints  and  how  adjustments  for 
Maaaachuaetts  would  affect  the  apportion- 
menta  for  other  states.  The  numbers  In  99-3 
and  98-35  are  based  on  the  1983  Intentate 
Cost  Batlmate  (ICE)  as  originally  submitted 
to  the  Congreaa  by  the  Department  (Com- 
mittee Print  No.  98-1)  and  adjuated  by  the 
House  in  aocordanoe  with  the  headnotea. 
The  amounta  for  the  two  routea  In  Maaaa- 
chuaetta  were  derived  by  modifying  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  98-1  to  roflect  the  amounta 
ahown  In  the  1981  ICE  for  these  routea.  ad- 
justed for  price  inflaUon  to  1983  ICE  dol- 
lars. While  not  iwfcing  the  disputed  ele- 
menta  eligible,  this  adjustment  would  In- 
crease the  State's  apportionment  factor  and 
make  more  funds  available  to  Maaaachu- 
aetts. This  adjustment  would,  therefore, 
proportionally  reduce  the  factors  and  the 
estimated  apportionmenta  for  other  atatea. 
However,  these  Impacta  ahould  be  tempo- 
rary since  the  ICE  and  the  apportionment 
process  are  self-correcting.  Moreover,  if 
these  ftmda  cannot  be  used  on  eligible 
projects  in  Massachusetts,  they  would  lapse 
and  be  redistributed  to  other  states.  En- 
closed Is  a  table  which  estimates  how  the 
adjustment  In  99-3  for  Massachusetts  would 
affect  the  amounts  other  states  would  re- 
ceive In  the  next  18  months. 

Notwithstanding  our  legal  conclusion  and 
the  darlflcations  made  during  the  Houae 
conalderation  of  HJt.  1251.  it  is  poaalble 
that  the  proponenta  of  the  Maaaachuaetta 
projecta  might  try  to  draw  aome  favorable 
inference  from  the  House  action.  For  this 
reason,  you  may  wish  to  clarify  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  ICE  approval 
that  it  la  not  the  Senate's  Intent  to  change 
the  legal  status  of  any  route. 

I  hope  that  this  information  is  helpfuL  I 
would  appreciate  your  expeditious  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  release  the  Interstate 
fimds  which  are  being  delayed.  Please  con- 
tact me  If  I  can  be  of  further  aaaiatanoe  tad 
this  urgent  matter. 

An  identical  reply  Is  being  provided  to  the 
Senators  who  oosigned  your  letter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Slnoerely, 

ElIZABBTR  HaHPOIB  DOLB. 

OOMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATEO  MTOSTATE  aMSTRUCTION 
APPOimONMENTS  FOR  REMMMNG  FSCM.  YEAR  1985 
AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1986  USING  THE  APTORTIONMENT 
FACTORS  IN  H.R.  1251  CALOHATEO  WITH  AND  WnHOUT 
THE  AOJUSTMENTS  FOR  TWO  ROUTES  M  HASSACHU- 
SETTS 
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•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  BCr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  to  end  the  delay 
in  approval  of  highway  construction 
and  repair  funds  which  are  urgently 
needed  by  the  States. 

Our  Nation's  user  supported  high- 
way program  is  nearly  at  a  standstiU 
because  for  the  past  year.  Congress 
has  been  imable  to  am>rove  the  inter- 
state cost  estimate  and  interstate  sub- 
stitution cost  estimate  which  trigger 
funding  apportionments  to  the  States. 
This  delay  had  damaged  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  which  has  put  high- 
way dollars  to  worit  on  important  road 
systems  across  the  United  States. 

The  chief  impediment  to  passage  of 
this  legislation  has  been  a  dispute  over 
the  inclusion  of  special  demonstration 
projects  which  dramatically  inflate 
the  cost  of  the  bill,  raising  the  pros- 
pect of  a  veto  and  jeopardizing  the 
long-term  stability  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  at  the  expense  of  all  States. 

Recently  the  Senate  approved  S.  391 
which  provided  for  i4>proval  of  an  18- 
month  ICE  and  ISCE.  as  well  ss  sever- 
al other  modifications  intended  to 
make  the  highway  program  more  re- 
sponsive to  State  and  local  problems 
and  priorities.  Chief  among  these  is 
section  131.  a  provision  I  sponsored  to 


permit  flexibility  for  the  States  in  un- 
dertaking projects  with  funds  in  the 
Interstate  transfer  category. 

Secticm  129  of  S.  391  provides  for  a 
reduction  in  the  obligation  limitation 
of  the  highway  program  in  order  to 
reduce  Federal  outlays  and  contribute 
to  reduction  of  the  deficit.  Reduction 
of  our  Nation's  massive  budget  deficit 
is  clearly  the  No.  1  domestic  priority 
of  Congress  this  year,  and  every  seg- 
ment of  the  Federal  budget  must  be 
carefully  examined  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  savings  wherever  feasible. 

In  approving  S.  391,  the  Senate 
made  a  modest  but  Important  start  in 
reducing  the  deficit,  by  lowering  the 
obligation  celling  for  fiscal  year  1986 
from  the  current  level  of  $13.25  billion 
to  $12.75  billion.  This  action  would 
give  us  savings  of  $285  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  growing  to  $891  million  In 
fiscal  year  1987  and  $258  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  or  $1.4  billion  in  sav- 
ings in  a  3-year  period. 

When  I  qwnsored  this  provision  in 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  it  was  m;>proved  unani- 
mously. I  believe  there  is  substantial 
support  in  the  Senate  not  only  for  this 
provision  but  for  a  nimiber  of  other 
policy  Improvements  in  S.  391. 

Although  passage  of  HJl.  1251  wiU 
delay  the  adoption  of  these  Important 
Improvements,  it  is  clear  that  our  in- 
sistence upon  them  at  this  time  could 
lead  to  further  delays  in  the  approval 
of  the  ICE. 

The  Senate's  primary  goal  has  been 
to  restore  the  flow  of  highway  funds 
to  the  States  without  harming  the 
overall  integrity  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram. If  HJl.  1251  and  its  accompany- 
ing legislative  language  had  affected 
the  legal  status  of  any  specific  high- 
way project,  this  goal  could  not  be 
met.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation has  indicated  that  nothing 
in  the  bUl  enhances  or  detracts  from 
any  specific  project.  Its  approval  thus 
permits  us  to  release  the  highway 
funds  to  all  States  without  furthering 
the  special  Interests  of  any  single 
state. 

If  we  faO  to  m>prove  H.R.  1251  at 
this  time,  we  wlU  likely  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  legislative  quagmire  which 
has  held  up  the  approval  of  highway 
funds  for  the  past  year.  I  believe  many 
of  the  policy  provisions  of  S.  391 
should  be  pursued  through  other  legis- 
lative vehicles.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
obligation  limitation  provision  of  S. 
391  has  been  Included  in  the  draft 
budget  document  currently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  will  be  my  intention  to  press 
for  the  approval  of  this  provision  to 
lower  the  highway  obligation  celling 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  this  year, 
as  part  of  the  budget  process,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Tranq>ortation  mipropriatlons  meas- 
ure for  fiscal  year  1986.  or  on  some 
other  legidative  vehicle. 


I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation.* 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  reservations— because  It  Is 
evident  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
are  still  playing  politics  with  this 
issue— but  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  join  Chairmen  SrArroRO 
and  Stmms  in  recommending  that  the 
Senate  accept  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  highway  interstate  cost  es- 
timate [ICE]  bUl  and  send  it  to  the 
White  House  to  be  signed  into  law. 

I  am  pleased  and  gratified  to  note 
that— through  my  amendment  In  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Woito— we  were  able  to  embar- 
rass our  coUeagues  in  the  House  into 
removing  from  their  bill  all  of  the 
costly  and  unjustified  demonstration 
projects. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Senate  was  very  nearly  ten4>ted  Into 
playing  the  same  fiscally  irr^ponsible 
game  with  the  taxpayers'  money,  and 
it  was  my  amendment  in  committee 
which  deleted  about  $153  million  in 
poikbarrel  projects  fnnn  our  bill.  Now. 
I  didn't  make  any  friends  among  my 
Senate  colleagues  with  my  amendment 
deleting  their  projects,  but  I  thought 
the  only  way  we  could  release  needed 
highway  funds  would  be  to  cut  all 
wasteful  projects  from  the  Senate  bill 
and  hope  that  the  House  would  do  the 
same.  I'll  admit  that  my  hope  was 
somewhat  dim  since  the  House  had.  in 
the  past.  Insisted  on  Its  budget-break- 
ing boondoggles  which  would  have 
cost  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

As  it  has  turned  out,  however,  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  have  recog- 
nized the  folly  of  attempting  to  fly  In 
the  face  of  overwhelming  public  sup- 
port for  more  fiscally  responsible  gov- 
ernment. To  put  it  simply,  they  have 
been  embarrassed  into  making  the 
right  decision  in  the  public  interest, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  them  to  their 
senses. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  tcaniaus  is  pleased  that  the 
Senate  is  able  to  take  up  the  House 
version  of  the  Interstate  Cost  Esti- 
mate bill  today  and  hopes  that  we  will 
be  able  to  pass  this  legislation  without 
further  delay. 

The  House  bill  approves  the  Inter- 
state Cost  Estimate  and  Interstate 
Substitute  Cost  Estimate  to  release 
the  funds  necessary  for  construction 
this  year.  This  resolves  the  18  month 
backlog  problem  which  has  made  this 
legislation  so  urgmt. 

The  House  bill,  unlike  the  Senate 
bill,  does  not  approve  the  1985  Inter- 
state Cost  Estimate  for  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988.  However,  the  1985  Esti- 
mate can  be  approved  separately  later 
this  year  without  disrupting  construc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  bill  does 
not  address  the  obligation  limit,  unlike 
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the  Senate  bUl  which  reduced  the  obli- 
gation limit  to  save  $1.4  billion  over  3 
years.  However,  we  will  alao  have  an 
oppoortunity  to  addrev  the  obligation 
limit  again  this  year. 

The  Senate  bUl  include  a  change  in 
the  iwinimiim  aUocation  formula.  Thia 
provlaion  was  not  included  in  the 
House  bilL  However.  I  understand  the 
primary  proponent  of  this  provision, 
the  distinguished  Soiator  from  T«zas 
[Mr.  BsmsBH].  has  reluctantly  acced- 
ed to  the  House  position  because  of 
the  urgency  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  special  oc- 
casion when  a  bUl  of  this  nature  can 
be  enacted  without  a  host  of  special 
projects  being  included.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  have  shown  great  restraint 
in  the  face  of  pleas  from  omstltuents 
because  they  understand  that  amend- 
ments would  Jeopardise  passage  of  the 
legislation.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  willingness  to  look  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  aU  our  States  and  urge  that 
we  accept  the  House  bilL 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  Soiators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  wish  to  speak. 

Does  my  ooUeague  know  of  any 
other  speakers? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  a  colleague  on 
our  side  would  like  to  speak,  so  I  sug- 
gest the  absMice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
deik  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BZaiTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBn>INO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecUcm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bfr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  ss  I  un- 
derstand Senator  STAFross's  explana- 
tion of  the  cost  estimates  which  we  are 
m>proving  today,  there  is  nothing 
about  the  estimates  which  in  any  way 
modifies  the  intent  of  Congress  as  it 
was  legislated  in  the  1981  IntersUte 
Cost  Estimate. 

In  particular,  the  ICE.  which  is 
before  us  today,  as  House  Public 
Works  Committee  Print  No.  90-3.  in- 
cludes $693.3  million  for  Interstate  93 
in  Boston.  Of  this  amount.  $365.5  mil- 
lion is  for  the  north  area  project,  and 
the  remaining  amount.  $437.7  million 
is  for  the  central  portion  (depression) 
of  the  Central  Artery  project. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  par- 
ticular cost  estimate  shows  that  this 
figure  was  derived  by  taking  $389  mil- 
lion for  the  depressed  Central  Artery 
project  that  was  Included  in  the  1981 
cost  estimate,  passed  by  Congress,  and 
adjusting  this  amount  for  tmlt  price 
changes  to  the  1983  cost  estimate. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  most 
recmt  cost  estimate  on  Biarch  3,  1984. 
Senator  Stafpobd  stated  "We  are 
adopting  the  figures  in  the  1981  cost 
estimate,  which  assumes  a  cost  of  $389 
million  for  the  depression  of  the  cen- 


tral portion  of  the  Central  Artery.  The 
1981  cost  estimates,  as  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  as  approved  by  Congress,  indicat- 
ed that  funds  were  in  the  cost  estimate 
for  this  concept.  We  are  aM>roving 
$389  million  for  the  central  portion  of 
the  Central  Artery  in  the  cost  esti- 
mate." 

I  am  grateful  for  the  assistance  of 
Senator  SrArroKO  in  reviewing  the 
matter  of  the  Central  Artery  project 
for  us  today.  This  project,  although 
included  in  the  1981  cost  estimates,  as 
I  have  described  here  today,  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion in  her  submlision  of  the  proposed 
1983  Interstate  Cost  BBtimate.  House 
Public  Works  Committee  Print  98-1. 
The  cost  estimate  before  us  today, 
which  \b  based  on  House  Public  Works 
Committee  Print  98-35.  specifically 
amends  the  Secretary's  submission  to 
add  back  in  the  amount  referred  by 
Senator  SrArroao  ($389  million). 

I  ranain  hopeful  that  this  reenact- 
ment  of  the  1981  cost  estimate  figures 
for  the  depression  of  the  Central 
Artery  will  encourage  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  reassess  its 
position  and  move  forward  on  this  vi- 
tidly  needed  project. 

Blr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  {}£x. 
Ghamm  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak  with  reference  to  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslL,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Third 
reading. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  lie  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  biU  (H.R.  1251)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Bftr.  BX7RDICK.  Idr.  President,  I 
move  to  li^  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  all  who  cooperated  in 
this  matter,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frwn  Msmsc  hnif  tts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  BtnuMoc  also  for  his  fore- 
bearanoe  during  the  process  of  delib- 
erations concerning  this  matter.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

tix.  President,  I  sumest  the  alxence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  PRBSSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ANZUS  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  66,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  support  for 
this  legislation  and  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  consider  taking  further  ac- 
tions in  response  to  New  Zealand's 
policy  of  not  allowing  UJS.  military 
ships  to  dock  in  their  ports.  This 
policy  has  threatened  the  future  of 
the  ANZUS  Alliance. 

The  actions  in  the  resolution  are  not 
meant  to  harm  the  ANZUS  Alliance, 
but  rather  to  strengthen  it.  Any  alli- 
ance must  be  a  cooperative  effort,  and 
if  one  partner  does  not  meet  their  re- 
quirements or  commitments,  then  the 
alliance  will  not  work.  It  must  be  a 
two-way  street.  New  Zealand,  with 
their  actions,  is  not  meeting  their  com- 
mitments to  the  ANZUS  Alliance.  I 
fuUy  support  the  actions  called  for  in 
Senator  Cohdi's  resolution  and  want 
to  commend  him  for  his  leadership  on 
this  important  issue. 

The  suggested  action  against  subsi- 
dized exports  from  New  Zealand  is  of 
particular  interest  to  me.  Wool- 
growers,  livestock  producers,  and  dairy 
farmers  in  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota  have  complained  for  years 
about  the  importation  of  various  agri- 
cultural products  from  New  Zealand. 
In  fiscal  year  1984.  New  2Sealand  ex- 
ported nearly  one-half  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  agricultural  products  to  the 
United  States.  The  woolgrowers  have 
even  filed  petitions  against  subsidized 
lamb  imports  from  New  Zealand.  In 
1983-84,  New  Zealand  was  our  largest 
supplier  of  wool  and  lamb  meat— pro- 
viding approximately  75  percent  of  all 
wool  and  lamb  imported.  New  Zealand 
is  also  a  major  exporter  of  beef  and 
dairy  products  to  the  United  States.  In 
many  cases,  these  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  exported  to  the  United  States 
with  the  benefit  of  various  Govern- 
ment programs  or  subsidies. 

Under  the  GATT  subsidies  code. 
New   Zealand   is   to   eliminate   these 


export  subsidy  programs  by  March  31. 
1985.  It  is  clear  that  these  programs 
wiU  not  be  eliminated  by  that  date, 
and  as  a  result,  the  United  States  no 
Imager  must  demonstrate  that  the  im- 
ports are  injuring  the  domestic  indus- 
try before  restrict^e  actions  can  be 
taken.  As  a  coqDonsor  of  Senate  Reao- 
lutl(m  66. 1  fully  sunwrt  this  proposal 
to  wlth(ta«w  from  New  Zealand  the 
injury  test  requirement,  and  would  ad- 
vocate actions  be  taken  to  restrict  the 
importation  of  subsidlaed  products 
from  New  Zealand  All  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  produced  in  abundance  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  reductioa  of 
these  imports  would  help  to  increase 
some  domestic  farm  prices  and  also 
demonstrate  to  New  Zealand  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  about  these 
trade  and  security  issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  coq^onsortng  Soiate  Res- 
olution 66,  and  I  also  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  consider  not  only  taking 
the  actions  advocated  in  the  resolu- 
tion, but  slso  possibly  taking  addition- 
al acticms  against  subsidized  imports 
from  New  Zealand. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  4, 
1985.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  messages  Irom  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

(The  nmninations  received  on  March 
4.  1985.  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


DETOglRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AlTTHORrrY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  RECESS-PM  24 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  1, 
IfMtS,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4.  1977,  was  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  Ck>mmittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

To  the  Conffreu  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  six  new  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority for  1985  totaling  $58,900,000 
and  four  revised  deferrals  now  totaling 
$110,566,481.  The  deferrals  affect  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,   Health 


and    Human    Services.    Justice,    and 
Labor. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  report 

ROVALD  RBSOAII. 

Thb  Whrs  House,  MarOi  1. 1985. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT ^^  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— MEB- 
8AOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE 

RECBBS-PM  25 

Under  the  authority  of  Uie  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  1, 
1985,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  XTnited  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanjring  report: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 

TO  the  Conoreuofthe  United Statet: 

I  hereby  transmit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Ccmgress  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Departmoit  of 
Housing  and  Urtwn  Development, 
which  covers  calendar  year  1983. 

ROHALl)  RSAGAir. 

The  Whrb  House.  March  1,  IMS. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PEACEKEEPER 
MISSILE-MB88AGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS— PM  26 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  4. 
1985.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  frcHn 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

7b  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  attached  report  on  the  Peace- 
keeper missUe  contains  my  assessment 
of  the  requirement  for  Peacekeeper 
and  my  anticipated  impact  of  the  con- 
tinued procuirement  of  Peacekeeper 
missiles,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  98-525,  SecUon  110  of  Oc- 
tober 19, 1984. 

My  report  concludes  that  the  contin- 
ued procurement  and  deplojonent  of 
the  Peacekeeper  are  essential  to  na- 
tional security.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  are  still 
valid.  One  hundred  Peacekeeper  mis- 
siles should  be  deployed  in  existing 
Minuteman  silos  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  report  also  concludes  that  Peace- 
keeper is  an  essential  element  of  our 
arms  control  strategy.  Without  the 
Peacekeeper  our  chances  of  reaching 
an  equitable  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reduce  significantly 
the  size  of  our  nuclear  arsenals  are 
substantially  lowered.  Indeed,  should 
Congress  delay  or  eliminate  the  Peace- 
keeper program,  it  would  send  an  un- 


mistakable signal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  do  not  possess  the  resolve  re- 
quired, nor  the  continuity  of  purpose, 
to  maintain  a  viable  strategic  triad  and 
the  policy  of  deterrence  the  triad  rep- 
resents. 

The  time  has  come  to  place  this 
issue  behind  us.  WhUe  we  have  debat- 
ed the  merits  of  the  Peaodceei>er  pro- 
gram, the  Soviets  have  deployed  over 
600  Peacekeeper  type  miasilrs  If  we 
are  to  move  towards  an  equitable 
treaty  in  <3eneva.  procurement  of  100 
Peacekeeper  missiles  must  continue. 

I  urge  each  member  of  Congress  to 
approve  the  Peaedueper  and  Join  me 
in  a  bUwrtisan  and  united  effort  in 
Geneva.  With  your  support,  and  the 
support  of  the  American  people,  our 
efforts  at  the  negotiation  table  could 
lead  to  the  more  stable  world  we  all 
seek,  and  lead  to  that  cb^  when  man- 
kind is  free  of  the  terrible  threat  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

ROHALD  RsaoAii. 

Tbs  Whrx  Houss.  March  4, 198S. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  Presidait  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  <me  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
Presidoit  pro  tempore  laid  bef  (»e  the 
Soiate  messages  frcMn  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


SUPPLEldENTARY  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  ITALY  ON  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  PM  27 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  aoconyianying 
patten;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  sectimi  233(eKl)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
(PX.  95-216;  42  U.S.C.  433(eKl)).  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Supplementary 
Agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Italian  Rqmbllc 
on  the  matter  of  social  security,  signed 
at  Rome  April  17. 1984. 

The  U.S.-Italy  social  security  agree- 
ment is  similar  in  objective  to  the 
social  security  agreemoits  in  force 
with  Belgium.   Canada,   the  Federal 
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Republic  of  Oermany,  Norway,  Swit- 
serland.  and  the  United  Klnsdom. 
Such  bilateral  agieements.  which  are 
generally  known  as  totalisation  agree- 
ments, provide  for  limited  coordina- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  social  security  systems  to  over- 
come the  problems  of  gw«  in  protec- 
ti<»  and  of  dual  coverage  and  taxation 
for  woi^ers  who  move  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  other.  The  present  Supple- 
mentary Agreement  with  Italy  would 
amend  the  original  agreement  to 
update  and  simplify  several  of  Its  pro- 
visions which  have  caused  both  coun- 
tries unforeseen  and  imnecessary  ad- 
ministrative difficulties. 

I  *i«n  transmit  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
report  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  which  ex- 
plains the  provisions  of  the  Supple- 
mentary Agreement,  as  well  as  the 
effect  on  social  security  financing  as 
reqiiiied  by  the  same  provision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  DeparUnent  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Join  with  me  in  commending 
the  U.S.-Italy  Supplementary  Social 
Security  Agreement  and  related  docu- 
ments. 

ROHALD  RSAOAH. 

Thi  Whitb  House  March  5. 1985. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


March  5. 1985 


At  4:39  pan.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  (me  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1096)  to  authorise  appro- 
priations for  famine  relief  and  recov- 
ery in  Africa. 


UM 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:18  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  psssed 
the  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

VLR.  14.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Bulldlns  and  United  States  Courthouae  In 
Ashland.  Kentucky,  aa  the  "Carl  D.  Perklna 
FMerml  Building  and  United  States  Court- 
houae"; 

HJt.  1189.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
emergency  credit  to  farm  producers;  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  foreso  foreclosure  and  defer 
payment  of  Indebtedness;  and  to  determine 
damaces  caused  by  embargoes  on  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  agrlctiltural  commodities, 
either  througb  direct  embarso  or  failure  to 
seU  competitively;  and  for  other  purpoaes: 

H.R.  1239.  An  act  maklns  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
endins  September  30.  1985.  for  emergency 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  1381.  An  act  to  apportion  funds  for 
construction  of  the  National  System  of 
IntersUto  and  Defense  Highways  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1986  and  substitute  bishway 
and  transit  projecte  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1988;  and 

HJ.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  3.  1985.  as 
"Women's  History  Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  15. 
United  States  Code,  section  1024(a), 
the  Speaker  appoints  Ms.  Fikdlkr  as  a 
member  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  vice 
Mrs.  Holt,  resigned. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  biUs  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

Hit.  14.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  Stotes  Courthouae  in 
Asbland.  Kentudcy.  as  the  "Cart  D.  Pei^lns 
FMeral  Building  and  United  States  Court- 
houae"; to  the  Committee  on  Envlnrnment 
and  Public  Works. 

HJt  1189.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
emergency  credit  to  farm  producers;  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  forego  foreclosure  and  defer 
payment  of  indebtedneas;  and  to  determine 
damages  caused  by  embargoes  on  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  agricultural  oommodltiea. 
either  through  direct  embargo  or  failure  to 
seU  oompeUUvely;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

HJt.  1239.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  for  emergency 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar 

HJl.  1251.  An  act  to  apportion  funds  for 
construction  of  the  National  System  of 
IntersUte  and  Defense  Highways  for  fiscal 
yean  1985  and  1988  and  subsUtute  highway 
and  transit  projecU  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
The  following  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  held  at  the  desk  by  unani- 
mous consent,  pending  fiurther  disposi- 
tion: 

HJ.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  3.  1985.  as 
"Women's  History  Week". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-519.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Forest  Service  annual  accom- 
plishment Information  and  aimual  report 
under  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

1X7-530.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Accounting  and  Financial  Man- 
agement Division  of  the  OAO  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  certifk»tton  of  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Estimated  Revenue  for 


fy  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-631.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  5  part  report  on 
the  Eoonomlc  Adjustment  Program  for 
Chippewa  County,  Michigan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-522.  A  communication  from  the 
Actlns  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  trans- 
mlttlns.  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodities 
provided  by  the  Berlin  Maglstrste  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcff 

EC-533.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  U.8.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglalatlon  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
funking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-534.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
reactor  safeguards  on  the  Safety  Research 
Program  for  fy  1988  and  1987;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-535.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  tranamltUng,  pursuant 
to  law,  international  agreements,  other  than 
treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  U.S.  within  the 
sixty  days  previous  to  February  31,  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-^26.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  tranonlttlng,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  scientific  and  profes- 
sional positions  established  In  NASA  during 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-527.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  aUegatlons  of  a  violation  of  law 
and  regulation  by  an  employee  at  Klm- 
brough  Army  Hospital,  Ft  Meade,  Md.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-538.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  an  allegation  of  a  violation  of  law 
and  regulation  at  the  Mountain  Home  Air 
Force  Base,  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovenunent  Affairs. 

EC-639.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw,  a 
report  on  aUegaUons  of  possible  fraud,  gross 
waste  of  funds,  and  mismanagement  in  the 
administration  of  an  Air  Force  contract;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-530.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Pur- 
chase from  the  Blind  and  other  Severely 
Handicapped  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Committee's  1984  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judkd- 
ary. 

EC-531.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACTION  transmitting,  ptusuant  to 
law,  ACTION'S  1984  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-533.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corp.  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Corporation's  1984  Freedom 
of  Information  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-533.  A  communication  from  the  Uixier 
Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw.  the  ERISA  Annual  Report  for  1983: 
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to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


BC-8S4.  A  rwnmnnlrstlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACTION  tranamittlng.  putsusnt  to 
law,  the  final  report  on  the  ^Hetnam  Veter- 
ans Leadership  Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

BC-535.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  UJS.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  rqwrt  entitled  "Leglala- 
tioa  to  Authorise  VA  Recoveries  FTom  Pri- 
vate Health  Insurance  Would  Result  In  Sub- 
stantial Savlnss";  to  the  Committee  aa  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

BC-888.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant- Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  President  to  exercise  his  spe- 
cial authority  to  authorlw  military  aasist- 
anoe  to  Haiti;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

BC-537.  A  fiommimlfatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Improve  procedures 
for  selection  of  A8C8  county  and  local  com- 
mittees: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  F(»estry. 

■C-838.  A  communication  fnnn  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  tlie  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  1984  report  on  the  total  number  of  ap- 
pllcatlons  for  conditional  registration  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlride  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

BC-5M.  A  cnmmimlfstlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pumisnt 
to  law,  a  report  on  PL  480  activities  tot  ty 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

BC-540.  A  cnmmunlrstion  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  VA  Claims  Court  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Court's  Judvoaent 
order  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  of  the 
Sknix  Tribe  of  Indians  v.  the  VS.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-641.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
more  efficient  and  expeditious  '"tpthI  of 
lost,  abandoned,  or  unclaimed  property  in 
the  custody  of  military  departments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 

EC-543.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  France;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-543.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Installations),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  tiUes  5  and  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorise  the  United  States  Air  Force  In- 
stitute of  Technology  to  adopt  personnel 
classification  and  pay  practices  for  civilian 
faculty  members  similar  to  those  used  at 
comparable  Federal  educational  institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-544.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  waiver  of  the  requirements  of 
section  11(b)  of  the  Stevenson- Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-645.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  tiUe  44. 
United  SUtea  Code,  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  establish  prices 
charged  for  charts,  tide  and  tidal  current 


tables,  tidal  current  diarta,  coast  pOota, 
water  level  products,  and  assortatert  data 
bases  pubUsbed  or  produced  by  the  Nsttonsl 
Oceanic  snd  Atmospheric  Admlnlstistion. 
and  tor  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Tranaportatton. 
BC-M8.  A  mmmimirstion  from  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Oommeroe.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglalatlon  to  provide  fmr  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  certain  hsh  prop- 
agation facilities  ooostructed  In  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-M7.  A  oonuBunlcation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Oommeroe.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proiwsed  legislation  to  amend  the  Magnu- 
aon  Fishery  Conservation  snd  Msnsgement 
Act.  as  amended,  to  autliorlae  certain  ac- 
tlons  with  recard  to  fwelgn  fishtaig  veasd 
permlta  for  unsafe  condttlona.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportatloo. 

BC-648.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglslstion  to  suthoiise  sppropria- 
tions  for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1987:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
CXMnmeroe,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-S49.  A  mmmunlratlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Corameioe,  tranmlttlng  a  draft  of 
priHiosed  legislation  to  authorise  spproprla- 
tlons  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  flaesl  yesis  1986  snd  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  mi  Com- 
mooe,  Sdciice,  snd  Transportation. 
EC-650.  Not  assigned. 
BC-Ml.  A  oommunieatton  from  tbe  C3ialr- 
msn  of  ttie  Federal  Communiestioos  Oom- 
misstim  trananitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tbe 
FCCs  report  on  accomplishments  for  f  y 
1984  and  Ite  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities 
for  fy  1985.  1986,  and  1987;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Tran^wrta- 
Utm. 

EC-553.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the 
Deputy  Assistsnt  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
hydrologic  determination  of  water  availabil- 
ity from  Navajo  Reservoir  and  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  for  use  in  New 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-S53.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1984  aimual  report  on  powerplant 
and  Industrial  fuel  use;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-554.  A  commtmlcation  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certiflcaUon 
that  certain  agencies  had  expended  no 
funds  for  purposes  prohibited  by  the  (Coast- 
al Barrier  Resources  Act  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worics. 

EC-555.  A  commtmlcation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  apprtniriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-556.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  situation  in  El  Salvador,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-557.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legisla- 
tive    and     Intergovernmental     Relations). 


transmitting  a  draft  of  propoetid  legislation 
to  authorise  United  States  participation  In 
the  international  Jute  Orgsnisstion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rdstions. 

EC-868.  A  mmmimlration  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Advlaor  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  tranamittlng, 
for  the  Information  of  tlie  Senate,  a  copy  of 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement.  1984. 
with  annexes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-489.  A  mmmimlcatton  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  tlw  annual  report  of  the  Board  under 
the  Government  in  the  SunriUne  Act  for 
calendar  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-580.  A  commnnkation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  annual  Freedom  of  Infor- 
matlOD  Act  for  calendar  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judkriary. 

BC-561.  A  mmmimlration  from  the  Mar- 
shsl  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  tranmittiiis, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
cost  of  the  protective  function  provided  by 
Supreme  Court  police  to  Justices,  Offldal 
gueata,  and  employeee  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  to  the  Committee  m  the  Judiciary. 

EC-M3.  A  fommimlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Natknal  Credit  Union  Admlnla- 
tratloo.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Administration's  annual  lYeedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  report  for  calendar  year  1964:  to 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judldsry. 

BC-863.  A  communication  from  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, tranaaultting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Adminlstrstion's  snnusl  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  JiuUdary. 

EC-564.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Sttodal  Counsel's  annual  Iteedom  of  In- 
formation Act  report  tot  calendar  year  1984: 
to  Uie  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 

EC-565.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment For  The  Humanities,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Endowment's  annbal 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  report  for  cal- 
endar year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-566.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master Oeneral.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Postal  Service's  annual  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  report  for  «^i*~««i-  year 
1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the  JiuHctary. 

EC-567.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Administration.  Dniartment  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Department's  annual  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  report  tot  calendar  year  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-568.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Dqiartment's 
annual  Freedom  of  Inf wmation  Act  report 
for  calendar  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-569.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Ooipoistlan. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Coipwa- 
tion's  annual  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
report  for  calendar  year  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-570.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
aging Director  tor  Administration,  the  As- 
sistant Oeneral  Counsel  for  Field  Manage- 
ment and  Legal  Policy  and  the  Acting  Exec- 
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ttUve  Diractor  of  tbe  Federal  iMbor  Rel»- 
UoDS  Authority.  tranmUtUnf .  puxmiuit  to 
l»w,  tbe  Authority's  izmual  Freedom  of  In- 
foimatlon  Act  report  for  oleodar  year  1M4: 
to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

EC-S71.  A  fommunlratt"'  from  tbe  Amlat- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defenae  (PubUc  Affaln). 
traiMmlttlnc.  purtuant  to  law.  the  Depart- 
ment's annual  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
report  for  calendar  year  1M4;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
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PETrnONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-M.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  tbe  Leilalature  of  tbe  State  of  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
"Housx  CoMcuaanrr  Rmolotioii  No.  3006 
"Whereas,  tbe  federal  government  has  ac- 
qtiirad  in  this  sUte  land  in  fee  for  migratory 
bird  sanctuaries,  the  national  park  system, 
tbe  national  forest  system,  water  rceource 
developmoat  projects,  and  other  uses:  and 

"Whereas,  under  tbe  federal  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  scQUired  approximately  418.570  acres  of 
fee  lands  in  North  DakoU  for  national  wUd- 
life  refuges  and  waterfowl  production  areas 
and  has  acquired  under  other  federal  pro- 
grams and  agenices  approximately  1.7  mil- 
lion additional  acrea  of  fee  lands  In  this 
state;  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  acquisition  of  these  fee 
lands  has  resulted  In  the  loos  of  tax  reve- 
nues to  counOes  In  North  DakoU  because  of 
the  removal  of  these  fee  lands  from  the  tax 
base;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  federal  Wildlife 
Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  and  the  Pay- 
menU  In  Lieu  of  Taxes  Act  of  1970.  the  fed- 
eral govermnent  Is  to  make  paymenU  In  lieu 
of  taxes  to  these  affected  counties  to  ame- 
liorate the  effects  of  the  diminished  tax 
base;  and 

"Whereas,  revenue  received  by  the  United 
States  from  these  fee  lands  along  with  con- 
gressional appropriations  have  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  pay  100  percent  of  the  entitle- 
ments to  these  counties  under  the  Wildlife 
Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  and  the  Pay- 
ments in  Lieu  of  Taxes  Act  of  1976;  and 

"Whereas,  the  oounUes  affected  by  these 
fee  acquisitions  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  WUdllfe  Refuge  Revenue 
Shartng  Act  and  the  Payments  in  Ueu  of 
Taxes  Act  of  1976  to  ameliorate  tbe  effects 
of  the  loss  of  the  tax  base  resulting  from 
federal  fee  land  acquisitions:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  Houte  of  IUpnaentative$ 
of  the  State  ctf  North  Dakota.  theSenaUcon- 
eurHng  therein.  That  the  Forty-ninth  Legis- 
lative Assembly  urges,  tbe  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  to  appropriate  moneys  In  the 
future  sufficient  to  pay  100  percent  of  the 
paymenU  In  lieu  of  taxes  under  the  Wildlife 
Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  and  the  Pay- 
menU In  Lieu  of  Taxes  Act  of  1970;  and  be 
It  further 

"Jlesoioed;  That  the  Secretary  of  8UU 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  United  Statea.  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
i^ppitipriatlons  Committee,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  President  of  the  United 


States,   and   each   member  of   tbe   North 
DakoU  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-67.  Reeolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

"RcsoLunoM 
"Whereas,  many  Mlcronesians  suffered 
from  the  hostiliUes  of  tbe  Second  World 
War  as  well  as  other  InddenU  Involving  the 
actions  of  military  and  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan;  and 

"Whereas.  In  recognition  of  these  unfortu- 
nate facts,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
signed  an  agreement  In  1969  which  provided 
that,  as  an  ex  gratia  contribution.  Japan 
would  contribuU  $5  million  in  goods  and 
■errioea  to  the  Mlcronesian  people  and  the 
United  SUtes  would  esUblish  a  $5  million 
fund  for  the  welfare  of  the  Mlcronesian 
people;  and 

"Whereas,  this  agreement  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Japan  was  Implemented 
In  tbe  United  SUtes  by  the  Mlcronesian 
Claims  Act  of  1971.  which  established  a  Ml- 
cronesian Claims  Coomiisslon  to  receive,  ex- 
amine, adjudicate,  and  render  final  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  combat-  and  non- 
combat-reUted  claims  of  the  Mlcronesian 
people;  and 

"Whereas,  under  title  I  of  said  act.  $8  mil- 
Uon  was  contributed  by  the  United  States, 
which  smount  was  matched  by  a  goods  and 
services  contribution  from  Japan:  and 

"Whereas,  under  Utle  11  of  said  act,  $30 
million  was  contributed  by  the  United 
SUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  said  amounU  proved  inad- 
equate to  ensure  full  pajrment  of  claims  ad- 
judicated by  the  Mlcronesian  Claims  Com- 
mission, inasmuch  as  mUUons  of  dollars  of 
adjudicated  claims  were  never  paid;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes.  has  main- 
tained the  position  that  additional  funds  for 
the  payment  of  adjudicated  claims  wiU  not 
be  appropriated  until  and  unless  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Japan  also  contributes  funds  for 
such  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States,  unlike 
Japan.  Is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia as  the  administering  authority  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  many  Mlcronesians,  Including 
numerous  citlsens  of  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia.  Iiave  been  left  with  adjudi- 
cated claims  which  have  not  been  paid  in 
full;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"lUiolved  by  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
FMerated  States  of  Micronesia.  Fourth  Spe- 
cial Session.  1986.  that  the  Congress  hereby 
requesU  the  UiUted  States  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  to  ensure  full 
payment  of  aU  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia dtiaen  claims  adjudicated  under  the  Ml- 
cronesian Claims  Act  of  1971.  and  not  wait 
for  tbe  Oovemment  of  Japan  to  first  appro- 
priate funds  for  such  purposes;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved  that  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  tbe  Director  of  Terri- 
torial Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  President  of  the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia, and  the  Secretary  of  External  Af- 
fairs of  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia." 

POM-68.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 
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"ASSKMBLT  JOIWT  RSSOLOTIOII  NO.  143 

"Whereas.  The  oonstrucUon  of  the  Trinity 
River  division  of  the  Central  VaUey  project 
in  California,  which  was  authorised  by  the 
Congressional  Act  of  August  13.  1966  (69 
State.  719),  has  substantially  reduced  the 
streamflow  in  the  Trinity  River  Basin  and 
badly  damaged  pools,  spawning  gravels,  and 
rearing  areas  and  has  caused  a  drastic  re- 
duction In  the  anadramous  fish  populations 
and  a  decline  in  the  scenic  and  recreational 
qualities  of  the  river  system:  and 

"Whereas.  The  loss  of  land  areas  inundat- 
ed by  two  reservoirs  constructed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  project  has  caused  substantial 
reductions  in  tbe  populations  of  deer  and 
other  wUdlife  historically  found  In  the  Trin- 
ity River  Basin;  and 

"Whereas.  A  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment program  has  l>een  developed  by  an  ex- 
isting Interagency  advisory  group,  called  the 
Trinity  River  Basin  Fish  and  WUdlife  Task 
Force;  and 

"Whereas,  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  SUtes  requires  additional  au- 
th<Hlty  to  Implement  a  basinwide  fish  and 
wildlife  management  program  in  order  to 
achieve  the  long-term  Koal  of  restoring  fish 
and  wildlife  populations  In  the  Trinity  River 
Basin  at  the  level  existing  immediately 
before  the  start  of  the  construction  of  the 
Trinity  River  division:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Astembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  joirMy,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorlaUzes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  to  pass  House  Res- 
olution 1438  of  the  1st  Session  of  the  98th 
Congress,  which  was  introduced  February 
16,  1983  by  RepreaenUUves  Chappie,  Bosco, 
and  Shumway.  which  caUs  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  formulate  and  Implement 
a  fish  and  wildlife  management  program  for 
the  Trinity  River  Basin  designed  to  restore 
the  fish  and  wildlife  populations  in  the 
basin  to  the  leveU  existing  immediately 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  construction,  and  to 
m^tntAin  those  Icvcls.  and  calling  on  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  the  Trinity  River  Basin  Fish 
and  WUdlife  Task  Force,  with  fourteen 
members  as  set  forth,  including  represenU- 
tion  selected  by  the  Humboldt  County 
Board  of  Supervlsora,  the  Trinity  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Hoopa  Tribe 
of  the  Hoopa  VaUey  Indian  ReaervaUon. 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
the  implemenUtion  of  this  resolution,  and 
calling  for  a  federal  appropriatiCHi  of 
$33,000,000  to  remain  avaUable  thereafter 
untU  expended,  and  for  the  simi  of 
$3,200,000  annuaUy  for  a  ten-year  period  for 
the  cost  of  operations,  maintenance,  and 
monitoring  authorized  by  this  resolution; 
and  be  it  further 

"Reeotved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  California  respectfully  memorial- 
ises the  President  of  tbe  United  SUtes  to 
sign  HJl.  1438  after  Congressional  passage; 
and  be  it  further 

"Reeolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  and  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtlve  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-89.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works. 
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"Sbutb  Joiwt  Rasoumoii  No.  47 

"Whereas.  One  of  the  greatest  flooding 
threato  in  the  United  States  lies  within  the 
overflow  path  of  the  SanU  Ana  River 
within  Orange  County;  and 

"Whereas.  In  this  century,  there  have 
been  14  medium  to  severe  winter  floods  in 
the  SanU  Ana  River  basin,  Inchidlng  one  in 
1938  which  devastated  central  Orange 
County  and  killed  46  persons;  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  acted  quickly  after 
the  1938  flood  and  authorised  construction 
of  Prado  Dam  near  Corona,  which  was  com- 
pleted In  1941;  and 

"Whereas.  Subsequent  study  by  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Englneen  has 
estimated  that  a  flood  like  the  one  which 
occurred  In  1863,  a  flood  not  included  In  the 
design  of  Prado  Dam.  would  fOl  the  reser- 
voir beyond  ito  capacity,  with  tbe  uncon- 
trolled flow  over  tbe  spillway  harming  more 
than  one  milUon  people  and  causing  damage 
and  economic  loss  of  more  than  nine  billion 
dollars,  and  would  cover  100.000  acres  of 
central  Orange  County  to  an  average  depth 
of  three  feet;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of 
Orange,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties  have  requested  tbe  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  remedy  this  great  flood  hasard,  but 
construction  has  not  yet  been  authorized  by 
Congress;  snd 

"Whereas.  If  authorised  In  1984.  the  earU- 
est  anticipated  completion  would  be  not 
sooner  than  about  1999;  now.  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  try  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  StaU  of  Caiifomia,  joinOy.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
qjectfuUy  memorializes  tbe  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  au- 
thorise funding  for  flood  control  Improve- 
menU  In  the  SanU  Ana  River  basin:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit,  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  to  the  Chief  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army  Corps  of  Engineers." 

POM-70.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

"Skhatx  CoNcuaaxirr  Rbsolutioii  No.  60 

"Whereas.  The  federal  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  requires  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  adopt  regulations  to  ensure 
that  offabore  energy  exploration  and  devel- 
opment operations  do  not  adversely  affect 
onshore  air  quaUty;  and 

"Whereas.  The  SUte  Air  Resources  Board 
has  Issued  a  report  finding  that  offshore 
energy  exploration  and  development  (iter- 
ations are  causing  serious  onshore  air  poUu- 
tion  and  that  emission  reductions  are 
needed  using  poUution  control  technology 
and  emission  offsets;  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  Caiifomia  has 
fOed  a  lawsuit  against  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  charging  that  federal  offshore 
idr  quaUty  regulations  do  not  adequately 
protect  California's  air  quaUty;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's faUure  to  adopt  regulations  to  ade- 
quately control  offshore  air  emissions 
cauaed  by  oU  companies  threatens  pubUc 
health.  Increases  the  likelihood  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  sanctions  against 
the  state  for  f aUure  to  achieve  federal  Clean 
Air  Act  standards,  and  will  force  the  state  to 


Impose  additional,  costly  air  poUution  con- 
trols on  onshore  industries;  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  California  Secretary  of 
Envlnmmental  Affairs,  on  behalf  of  the 
Oovemor.  has  entered  into  a  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  with  the  Departmeot  of  the 
Interior  regarding  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lease  Sale  73.  off  the  shore  of  central  CaU- 
f omia,  which  Includes  a  stipulation  for  the 
protection  of  the  state's  air  quaUty;  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  Caiifomia  Legislature  Is 
seriously  concerned  that  any  sUte  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
regarding  the  control  of  offshore  air  emis- 
sions stipulates  that  state  air  quaUty  stand- 
ards wlU  be  fully  met,  and  that  monitoring 
and  enforcement  measures  ensure  that 
resiUt:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  Assembly  thereof  concurrino. 
That  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  Envi- 
ronmental Affairs,  the  State  Air  Resources 
Board,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  Califor- 
nia are  requesting  to  take  aU  actions  neces- 
sary to  (1)  implraaent  tbe  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lease  Sale  73  stipulation  for  the 
protection  of  air  quaUty  in  a  manner  that 
makes  certain  that  sUte  air  quaUty  stand- 
ards wlU  be  fuUy  met,  (2)  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  emission  control  technol- 
ogies that  are  tectmlcally  feasible  and  cost- 
effective,  as  weU  as  offset  techniques,  to 
ensure  that  sUte  air  quality  standards  are 
fuUy  met,  (3)  require  the  oU  industry  and 
the  Departmoit  of  the  Interior  to  carry  the 
burden  of  proving  compliance  with  sUte 
standards.  (4)  actively  monitor  and  enforce 
offshore  air  poUution  control  requiremenU 
in  cooperation  with  locaUy  affected  air  pol- 
lution control  distrlcU,  (5)  seek  to  impose 
sUte  air  quality  requiremenU  on  offshore 
operations  authorized  by  previous  OCS 
lease  sales  and  future  sales  through  contin- 
ued Utigation  or  other  means,  and  (6)  report 
back  to  the  Legislature  periodlcaUy  on  the 
status  of  efforts  to  ensure  that .  offshore 
energy  exploration  and  development  oper- 
ations do  not  adversely  affect  onshore  air 
quaUty;  and  be  it  further 

"Jlesolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolutimi  to 
the  Oovemor,  the  Secretary  of  Environmen- 
tal Affairs,  the  SUte  Air  Resources  Board, 
the  Attorney  General  of  California,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the 
Minerals  Btenagement  Service,  tbe  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

POM-71.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Better  Roads  &  TransporUtion  CouncU 
urging  Congress  to  act  at  the  earUest  possi- 
ble date  to  approve  an  unencumbered  long- 
term  Interstate  Cost  Estimate:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

POM-73.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"RssoLonoR  No.  1  (LS) 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Ovam: 

"Whereas.  Headnote  3(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes  (10  U.S.C. 
11303)  presently  provides  a  tax  incentive  for 
manufacturers  who  are  located  in  United 
SUtes  territories  by  aUowing  them  to 
export  goods  manufactured  In  the  territo- 
ries which  consist  of  a  percentage  of  for- 
eign-made or  suppUed  compoitents  into  the 
United  SUtes  at  a  reduced  rate  of  taxatioi>; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
textUes  into  the  United  SUtes.  bilateral  re- 


straint agreemento  have  been  negotiated  be- 
tween Ute  United  States  and  numerous  for- 
eign countries  pursuant  to  Section  304  of 
tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1056.  as  amended  (7 
VAC.  11854).  aitd  the  MulU-FU>er  Arrange- 
ntent  Regarding  International  Trade  in  Tex- 
tllea:and 

"Whereas,  certain  countries  have  been 
granted  relief  from  import  tariffs  on  various 
products  coming  from  those  countries  into 
tbe  United  States  pursuant  to  the  General- 
ised System  of  PreferNices  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  and  tbe  Ca- 
nadian and  laraeU  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  a  practice  of  circumventing  the 
import  quotas  imi>osed  on  certain  countries 
has  grown  up  whereby  a  country  that  has 
filled  lU  quotas  continues  to  export  goods  to 
the  United  States  by  exporting  the  goods  to 
a  country  that  has  unfiUed  quotas  first,  and 
this  second  country  exporU  the  goods  into 
the  United  States  by  representing  the  goods 
as  products  of  tbe  second  country;  and 

"Whereas,  Uie  country  of  origin  and  the 
second  country,  the  country  of  export,  must 
collaborate  in  order  to  circumvent  the 
import  quotas  established  ttirougfa  bilateral 
agreemmte  with  the  United  Statea,  and 
thereby  both  have  purposefully  obtained 
excessive  duty  free  benefiU  which  ultimate- 
ly are  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States;  snd 

"Whereas,  recently  promulgated  rules  of 
the  Departmoit  of  the  Treasury  (Federal 
Register,  VoL  49,  No.  151,  Friday.  August  3. 
1984)  have  defined  country-of-origin  for  tex- 
tiles as  the  place  where  a  textUe  product  Is 
wholly  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured 
or  where  a  textUe  product  has  been  substan- 
tially transformed  by  means  of  a  substantial 
manufacturing  or  processing  operati<m  into 
a  new  and  different  article  of  commerce 
with  a  name,  character,  or  use  distinct  from 
the  article  or  material  from  which  it  was  so 
transformed;  and 

"Whereas,  recently  enacted  legislation  (S. 
2194  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  November  18.  1983.  and  HJl.  4560  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
November  18,  1983  and  subsequently  en- 
acted into  law)  brings  the  language  of  Head- 
note  3(a)  Into  line  with  the  language  of  the 
new  regulations  Issued  by  tbe  Department 
of  the  Treasury  regarding  country-of-origin 
restrictions;  and 

"AXThereas,  Headnote  3(a)  was  designed  to 
help  the  U.S.  territories  develop  economical- 
ly by  attracting  manufacturers  to  those 
areas  by  offering  a  tax  incentive:  and 

"Whereas,  the  new  country-of-cwigin 
rules.  If  combined  with  Headnote  S(a).  effec- 
tively eliminate  whatever  advantage  head- 
note  3(a)  gives  a  Territory;  however,  strict 
enforcement  of  country-of-origin  rules  for 
foreign  countries,  combined  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  country-of-origin  rules  for  the 
UJS.  Territory  of  Guam,  would  restore  the 
original  intent  of  Headnote  3(a)  by  encour- 
aging manufacturers  of  textUe  producU 
presently  operating  in  locations  in  fordgn 
countries  to  relocate  to  Guam;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resoltfed,  that  the  Eighteenth  Guam 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  request  the  United  SUtes  Customs 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  strictly  enforce  the  countiy-of-origln 
rules  promulgated  in  volume  49,  No.  151,  of 
the  Federal  Register  of  Friday,  August  3, 
1984  as  they  pertain  to  foreign  countries; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eighteenth  Guam 
legislature  request  the  United  States  gov- 
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enunsnt  throuch  tbe  Ooograi  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  TraMury  to  examine  meth- 
od whereby  the  country  of  origin  and  the 
country  of  export  may  be  dlecouraged  from 
roneV»~""f  to  avoid  tbe  export  quotas, 
auch  metho<ta  to  indude  withdrawal  of  Gen- 
erallMd  Syrtem  of  Preference  atatua  aa  a 
beneficiary  developinc  country  by  Impoal- 
tlon  of  TSU8  column  1  or  column  3  duties 
on  textile  producta  exported  from  such 
countries  into  the  United  States;  and  be  It 
further  . 

"Jtesolved.  that  once  the  best  method  for 
enf  oicinc  the  present  Uws  is  determined  In 
order  to  dlaoourace  the  oollaboiatlon  of  for- 
eign countries  In  avoiding  the  Import 
quotas,  that  such  method  be  Implemented 
aa  soon  as  possible:  and  be  it  further 

"JteaoiMdl  that  the  Eighteenth  Ouam 
Icglaiature.  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ouam.  raquest  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  grant  Ouam  an  exemption  from 
tbe  country-of-origln  rules  dted  above:  and 
be  it  further 

"ttuolved,  that  the  Eighteenth  Ouam 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ouam.  request  that  country-of-origta  regu- 
lations not  be  linked  In  application  to  Head- 
note  S<a)  in  federal  legislation:  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Jteaolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  aame  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Customs  Service:  to  the  Department  of 
Treasury:  to  the  Speaker,  VA  House  of 
Rei»«senUtives:  to  the  President.  VS. 
Senate;  to  Richard  Montoya.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  to  the  State  Department:  to  Mr. 
Jerry  N.  LoreUl.  local  UA  Customs  Service: 
to  lir.  Victor  Renaghan.  District  Director  of 
Customs.  Honolulu.  Hawaii;  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Craven.  Director  of  Commerce.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii;  to  Congressman  Vicente  O.  Bias;  to 
SIgallo-Pac  Limited.  Ouam:  and  to  the  Oov- 
emor  of  Ouam." 

POM-73.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
LeglaUture  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Plnance. 

"AssKMBLT  Jonrr  Rksolutior  No.  134 

"Whereas.  Strategic  Air  Command  (here- 
after referred  to  as  SAC)  aircraft  and  Inter- 
continental ballistic  mIssUe  crews.  Tactical 
Air  Command  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
TAC)  aircrews.  Coast  Ouard  and  Navy  crews 
are  required  to  be  on  "Alert  Duty"  for  peri- 
ods of  24  hours  or  more  to  assure  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"Whereas.  These  Air  Porce  aircraft  and 
missile  crews.  Coast  Guard  and  Navy  crews, 
on  "Alert  Duty"  are  away  from  their  "tsJt 
home"  for  extended  periods  of  time  on  a  re- 
stricted basis  and  cannot  leave  the  "alert" 
faciUties  for  any  reason;  and 

■Whereas.  These  SAC  aircraft  and  missile 
crews.  TAC  aircrews.  Coast  Guard  and  Navy 
crews,  do  not  receive  any  tax  beneflto  for 
such  "Alert  Duty"  expenses  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  "tax  home"  as  set  forth  In 
Section  163(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code:  and  ^     ,   „ 

"Whereas.  These  SAC  aircraft  and  missUe 
crews.  TAC  aircrews.  Coast  Ouard  and  Navy 
crews  on  "Alert  Duty"  do  not  receive  the 
same  tax  advantages  under  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  are  provided  for  firemen  and  railroad 
personnel  with  resi>ect  to  that  "tax  home" 
definition;  now.  therefore,  be  it 
"Rnolved  by  the  A*$enMy  and  SenaU  of 

the  StaU  of  California.  joinUy.  That  the 
liSgislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
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spectfuUy  naemorlaUaes  the  President  and 
the  Ooogrcas  of  the  Unltwl  States  to  sup- 
port and  enact  legislation  reeognirtng  the 
dedication  to  duty  of  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand aircraft  and  missile  crews.  Tactical 
Air  Command  aircrews.  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy  crews  Involved  In  "Alert  Duty"  asrico- 
menU  and  to  amend  appropriately  the  defi- 
nition of  "tax  home"  under  Section  163  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  that: 

"Vw  members  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. Tactical  Air  Command.  United  States 
Air  FOroe.  the  air  base  alert  f  adUties.  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  sites;  and 
for  members  of  the  United  States  Navy,  any 
alert  vessel  or  shore-baaed  facilities,  or  any 
such  Air  Force.  Cosst  Guard  or  Navy  base, 
site,  vessel,  station,  or  portions  thereof,  on 
which  such  alert  facility  Is  located  and 
which  Is  accessible  to  such  members  while 
assigned  to  'Alert  Duty'  for  a  period  of  time 
of  24  hours  or  more,  shall  not  be  considered 
as  the  'tax  home'  of  such  member  for  any 
period  of  such  dutr. "  and  be  it  further 

"XesolMd.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  Preddent  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentatives.  to  each  California  Sena- 
tor and  Representative,  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Servioes  Committee,  to  the  Senate 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee,  to 
the  House  Armed  Servioes  Committee  and 
to  the  House  Rules  Committee." 


POM-T4.  A  resolution  sdopted  by  the 
Commission  on  Aging  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
urging  Doctors  and  Hospitals  to  accept  med- 
icare assignments:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

POM-75.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  U» 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors  re- 
questing the  Governor.  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Director  of  the  CallfomU  De- 
partment of  Food  and  Agriculture  to  assist 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 2881  of  the  California  Penal  Code:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-78.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanians'  Independence  Commemoration 
of  Southf  ield.  Michigan  urging  Congress  to 
exert  full  diplomatic  and  other  pressures  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  Its  occupa- 
tional forces  from  Uthuanla.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia so  that  these  Baltic  SUtes  would 
regain  their  Uberty  and  Independence:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-'n.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
SUte  Board  of  Administration  of  Florida  re- 
Utlng  to  the  United  SUtes  relationship  with 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-78.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  leg- 
islature of  the  SUte  of  Minnesota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"RssoLunoii 
"Wheress.  on  January  27.  1973.  the  Paris 
Peace  Accords  were  signed  to  end  American 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia; 
and 

■Whereas,  2,483  Americans,  Including  SO 
Mlnnesotans,  remain  unaccounted  for,  and 

"Whereas,  the  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  frus- 
tration of  the  families  of  these  Americans 
are  not  relieved  by  the  delay:  and 

■'Whereas,  the  govenunent  of  the  United 
SUtes  should  ensure,  through  an  authentic, 
comprehensive  investigation,  the  return  of 
any  Americans  still  In  Southeast  Asis  and  to 
account  for  Americans  who  have  perished 

there:  and  ,  „_^ 

■■Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  shown  Increased 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  sc- 


count    for    the    missing    Americans,    now. 
therefore. 

"Be  If  r«soiMrf  6y  the  LegiOature  of  the 
StaU  oS  JTlniMsota.  That  it  Joins  with  the 
families  of  the  ml«lng  Americans  in  main- 
taining a  constant  vigfl  of  anticipation  and 
hope  for  a  true  accounting  of  their  loved 
ones  and  the  return  of  the  remains  of  those 

who  died  as  a  result  of  tbe  war. 

"Be  if  further  rssotosA  lliat  tbe  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  do  aU  it 
can  to  answer  the  questions  surrounding  the 
status  of  the  missing  Amrwirans,  and  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  It  should  not  reject  the  now  apparent 
willingness  of  tbe  Soeialisfa  RepubUe  of 
Vietnam  to  coopwate  in  aooounting  for  the 
^ijjtrtg  sod  the  return  of  remains. 

"Be  if  further  reeolveO,  That  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  requested  to  yield  all 
Information  It  has  on  the  status  of  the  miss- 
ing Americans. 

"Be  U  further  reaotved.  That  tbe  Secretary 
of  State  of  tbe  State  of  MinnesoU  Is  direct- 
ed to  send  oertlfled  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Pieddent  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  to  the  MinnesoU 
Representatives  and  Senators  In  Congress 
and  to  tbe  Permanent  Representatives  of 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  tbe 
United  Nations." 

POM-70.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  SUte  of  MinnesoU  memori- 
alizing the  GovemmenU  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam to  take  all  possible  action  to  determine 
the  fate  of  persons  missing  in  sction  in 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

"Whereas.  On  January  37.  1973.  the  Paris 
Peace  Accords  were  signed  to  end  American 
involvement  In  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia; 
and 

"Whereas.  3.483  Americans.  Including  50 
Mlnnesotans.  remam  unaccounted  for:  and 

■Whereas,  the  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  frus- 
tration of  the  families  of  these  Americans 
are  not  reUeved  by  the  delay;  and 

■■Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
SUtes  should  ensure,  through  an  authentic 
comprehensive  Investigation,  the  return  of 
any  Americans  stOl  in  Southeast  AsU  and  to 
account  for  Americans  who  have  perished 
there;  and 

■■Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Sooalist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  shown  Increased 
willingness  to  cooperate  to  efforU  to  ac- 
count for  the  «««—«"g  Americans;  now  there- 
fore. 

"Be  it  retcAved  by  the  Leffialature  of  the 
StaU  of  Minneeota,  That  it  Joins  with  the 
families  of  the  missing  Americans  in  main- 
taining a  constant  vigQ  of  anticipation  and 
hope  for  a  true  accounting  of  their  loved 
ones  and  the  return  of  the  remains  of  those 
who  died  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

"Be  it  further  reaolved.  That  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  do  aU  it 
can  to  answer  the  questions  surrounding  the 
sUtus  of  the  missing  Americans,  and  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  It  should  not  reject  the  now  apparent 
willingness  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam to  cooperate  In  accounting  for  tbe 
missing  and  the  return  of  remains. 


"Be  if  further  reaolved.  That  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  is  requested  to  yield  sU 
information  it  hss  on  the  status  of  the  miss- 
ing Americans. 

"Be  U  further  reaolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  MinnesoU  is  directed 
to  send  oertlfled  copies  of  this  rescdution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  tbe 
Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  tbe  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  tbe  United  States  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  CMnmlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  tbe  United  States  HotMe  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  chairman  of  tbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatioas  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  MinnesoU  Rqiresentatives 
and  Senaton  in  Congress  and  to  tbe  Perma- 
nent Representatives  of  the  Socialist  Repub- 
Ue of  Vietnam  to  the  United  NatloM." 

POM-80.  A  petitiim  from  the  Statewide 
Committees  Opposing  Regional  Flan  Areas 
requesting  relief  from  the  oppression  being 
exerted  upon  individual  dtiaens  snd  their 
constitutional  government  because  of 
ACIR's  goal  to  destroy  constitutional  gov- 
ernment snd  local  Independent  unlU  of  gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COBOfTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  oominittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MoCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Spedsl  Report  on  History.  Jurisdiction, 
and  Summary  of  Legislative  Activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources During  the  98th  Congress  (Rept. 
No.  99-8).       

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  489.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget  au- 
thority proposed  to  be  rescinded  in  a  special 
message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Preddent  on  February  8,  1985,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  and  section  3901  of  the 
Defidt  Reduction  Act  of  1984  (R^>t.  No.  99- 
7).  

By  Mr.  HATFIEU).  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  1339.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
ments! appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  for  emergency 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No.  99-8). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowlng  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 

S.  559.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969  to  authorise  fiscal  year 
1986  appropriations  for  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 

S.  560.  A  blU  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  African  Development  Foundation  and 
for  other  purtxMes;  to  the  C<munittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  561.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ounter  Her- 
bert Kromp  and  Velma  Jean  Kromp.  his 
wife:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

a  563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Arthur 
Westmore,  Patricia  Aim  Westmore,  Gillian 


Claire  Westmore.  and  Peter  Robert  West- 
more;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judidary. 

S.  563.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Frans  Nioo- 
laas  Mustert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  finl  Obta;  to 
the  Committee  <m  the  Judidary. 
By  Mr.  DbCONCINI: 
a  565.  A  Mil  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  convey,  without  consideration, 
to  the  town  of  Payson,  AZ.  approximately 
31.14  acres  of  Forest  Service  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DsCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  EscLRoii): 
S.  566.  A  biU  to  amend  titie  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  poUtical 
participation  by  certain  diplomatic  officers 
and  employees  of  the  U.&  Government:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DiCONCINI: 
S.  567.  A  bOl  to  convey  Forest  Service  land 
to   Flagstaff.   AZ;   to   the   Committee   on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GOUSWATER: 
a  568.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  dose  or  realign  any  military  In- 
stallation if  he  determines  that  such  action 
Is  In  the  public  interest;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
a  569.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  beneflte 
under  the  Medicare  Part  A  Program,  and 
additional  optional  benefiU  under  the  Medi- 
care Part  B  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  570.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mineral  Lands 
Lessing  Act  of  1920  to  improve  the  sdminis- 
tration  of  the  Federal  coal  leasing  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  snd  Natural  Resources. 

By  BCr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Hawkhis,  Mr.  Rddmah,  Mr.  Paox- 
Mnx.  Mr.  Abdmob.  Mr.  TSnu.  Mr. 
Rmac  and  Mr.  WnsoH): 
8.  571.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  53  of  titie  31.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  currency  reports:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hawkirs.      BCr.      PRozMntx.      Mr. 
Asmioa.     Mr.     Risglb.     and     Mr. 
WiLSOii): 
a  573.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  create  an  offense  prohibit- 
ing the  laundering  of  money  In  the  further- 
ance of  criminal  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judidary. 

By  Mr  OORE: 
S.  573.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Fy>od, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  sulflting  agents  in  certain  foods,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ZoansKT): 
S.  574.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  examine 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  using  Irrigation 
storage  facilities  for  flood  control  purposes 
in  the  North  Platte  River  Basin;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Okass- 
iMT,    Mr.    DnREHBERGXR.    and    Mr. 
LuoAK): 
S.  575.  A  bill  to  ensure  payment  of  the  ad- 
ditional duty  imposed  on  ethyl  alcohol  used 
as  a  fuel  or  In  making  gasohol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Orass- 
iXT,  Mr.  DusKmxKOBK.  and  Mr. 
LnoAH): 


S.  576.  A  bill  to  exdude  from  tbe  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  ethyl  alco- 
hol used  for  f  ud  iriildi  is  merely  ^Mffled  or 
denatured  In  a  beneficiary  country;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
a  577.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States    Code,    to    Increase    the    wi«^r«Mii«. 
amount  of  Servioemen's  Oroup  life  Insur- 
ance benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STENNia 
a  578.  A  bOl  for  the  relief  of  John  Calvin 
Smitii;  to  the  Committee  oo  the  Judidary. 
By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
a  579.  A  Mil  relating  to  the  tariff  daasifi- 
caticms  of  certain  silicone  resins  snd  materi- 
als; to  the  Committee  on  Finsnoe. 
By  Mr.  PRTOR: 
a  580.  A  MU  to  ensure  the  independence 
of  CCTtain  administrative  law  Jud^s;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judidary. 

By  Mr.  OOU>WATER  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Oaui.    Mr.    Sassbk.    and    Mr. 
OaCowcanr. 
a  581.  A  Mil  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  and  construct  facilities 
for  certain  sdenoe  activities  of  the  Institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GOU>WATER  lior  himself. 
Mr.  Oabm.  and  Mr.  Ssbsb): 
a  583.  A  bOl  to  smend  tbe  act  of  October 
15.  1966  (80  Stat.  953;  30  UJac.  6Sa).  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Museum  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  so  as  to  autboriae  addition- 
al approprlatloos  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said 
act;  to  the  Coomilttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  GOIJ>WATER  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Gabm,  Mr.  Sabsbb,  Mr.  D'AMATO, 

aixl  Mr.  MoTHiHAif ): 

S.  583.  A  bill  to  authmlae  the  Smithsonian 

Institution  to  plan  and  construct  facilities 

for   the   Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,   and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gorton): 
S.  584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cmnmunica- 
tions  Act  of  1934  respecting  retnmsmission 
of  programs  originated  by  local  television 
broadcast  stations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Sdence,  snd  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  585.  A  bill  to  establish  tbe  Eastern 
Shore  of  VlrginU  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and   National   Fish   and   WUdllfe   Service 
Training  Center  at  C^ape  Charles  in  North- 
ampton County,  VA;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kassbbaom.  ICr.  Exor.  snd  Mr.  Dar- 

POKIH): 

S.  586.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  review  of 
certain  authority  In  certificates  issued 
tmder  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

a  587.  A  biU  to  permit  individuals  s^io  re- 
ceived National  Health  Service  Corps  schol- 
arships to  perform  obligated  service  in  such 
unite  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Health  and 
Himian  Services  may  determine  by  agree- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

a  588.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  special  pay  for 
certain  officers  of  the  Armed  F^>rcee  who 
obtain  certain  professional  board  certlfica- 
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Ki^mf  M  payehologliU:  to  the  Oommlttoe  on 
Anned  Serrloai. 

By  Mr.  ORAfiSIJET: 
8.  5M.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
■erve  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Buiktnc. 
Houelnc.  and  Urban  Affaln. 

By  Mr.  T""-***  (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 

KuaY. 

a  MO.  A  bill  to  deelgnetie  certain  landa  In 

the  Onat  Smokey  Mountains  National  Park 

aa  wUdemem.  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 

Committee   on   Bnerty   and   Natural   Re- 
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8.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commtasloner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servloes  to  develop  a  plan  outUnlnc  the 
steps  which  might  be  taken  to  correct  the 
■odal  security  benefit  disparity  known  as 
the  notch  problem:  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 


ConcnsB.  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be 
In  accord  with  the  progrmm  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 
If  there  are  any  questions,  please  contact 


By  Mr.  ORASSUnr  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr. 
Annoa.  Mr.  ZoamsxT.  Mr.  Pack- 
wooB,  Mr.  Tmmifoim.  Mr.  Luoab. 
Mrs.  HAWKnn.  Mrs.  Kasssbaum.  Mr. 

DnTOK.  and  Mr.  Bzom): 
a  Ml.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  UMd)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affaln. 

By  Mr.  aOU>WATKR  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Wabmbu  and  Mr.  Tmnuioim): 
&J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  obllgaUon  of  funds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  M-473  for  the  procurement  of 
MX  mIssUes.  subject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  joint  resolution:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  blmseU.  Mr. 
DOLB.  Mr.  liBAHT.  Mr.  Hbdr.  Mr. 
KimnBT.  Mr.  Simoii,  Mr.  HATrnLD. 
Mr.  Hounras.  Mr.  Bubuhwiu.  Mr. 
Bbablbt,  Mr.  Ribolb,  Mr.  Cbatb, 
Mrs.   KAaflBAUM.   Mr.   Bobbb.   Mr. 
LooAB.   Mr.   Kbbbt.   Mr.   Eaolbion. 
Mr.     iBOirrB.     Mr.     Oobtob,     Mr. 
QUATLB.  and  Mr.  Btbb): 
SJ.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  16.  1986.  as  "World  Food  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QRASSLET: 
SJ.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  15.  1985.  through 
September  31.  1985.  as  "National  Independ- 
ent Free  Papers  Week  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary." 


UMI 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
»nd  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
a  Res.  87.  Resolution  making  minority 
party  appointments  to  Senate  committees  In 
paragraph  3  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  rule  XXV: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.   Res.   88.   Resolution  amending  pan- 
graph  3  (a)  and  (c)  of  rule  XXV;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

a  Res.  89.  Resolution  making  additional 
majority  party  appointments  to  Senate  com- 
mittees for  the  99th  Congress  and  electing 
chairmen  of  such  committees:  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SYMM8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCLUax): 
S.   Res.   90.   Resolution  relating  to  the 
Soviet  Arms  Control  Violations  Report  of 
1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dolb  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Btbo)): 
S.  Res.  91.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  intervene  In  "Lear  Slegler. 
Inc.,  eto.  V.  John  Lehman,  eto.,  et  al.";  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MATTINOLY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  N0BB,  Mr.  CHAns,  and  Mr. 
Mbtzbkbauii): 


Sincerely. 


Dbbobah 


President* 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILIiS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
S.  659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Aaslgtance  Act  of  1M9  to  authortae 
fiscal  year  19M  appropriations  for  the 
Inter-American  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

AUmOBIXATIOB  OF  AmOPBIATIOBS  FOB  THB 
nrRB-AMBBICAlf  POnMBATIOB 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  weU  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  It.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Inter-American 
FH)undation  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  dated  February  13. 1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the' 
RiooRO.  as  follows: 

a  559 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hotae  of 
Reprttentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
American  in  Congreu  aatembUd, 

Section  401(sX3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  (22  U.aC.  290f(s)  Is  amended  to 
replace  the  phrase  "$16,000,000  for  the 
flKBl  year  1984  and  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985"  with  the  phrase 
"$8,669,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987".  Amounts  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  are  authorised  to  remain 
available  tmtll  expended. 

Ihtbb-Ambbicah  Fourdatiob, 

February  13,  19»i. 
Hon.  Obobob  Bush, 
Pntident,  U.S.  Senate.  Wathinffton,  DC. 

Dbab  Mb.  PBBsntBirr.  In  accordance  with 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-19.  as  revised,  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  respectfully  submlU  proposed 
legislation  amending  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  to  authorise  the  sum  of  eight 
million  six  hundred  and  sixty  nine  thousand 
dollars  ($8,669,000)  for  Fiscal  Tear  1986.  and 
such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presenUtion  of  this  draft  proposal  to  the 


By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 

S.  560.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  African  Development  Fotinda- 
tlon.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


[OB  or  AIBICAM  DBVBLOr 

romniATiow 
•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion and  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Foundation. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  African  Development 
Foundation  and  I  am  introducing  it  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Manbers  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  weU  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  February  6, 1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKs.  as  follows: 

a560 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RepretentaHvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Cimgreu  assembled. 

SacTioM.  1.  Section  511  of  Title  V  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
CooperaUon  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  2151)  is 
amended  by  deleting  September  30.  1985,  in 
the  first  sentence,  and  inserting  Septemlier 
30, 1090,  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sac.  2.  A  new  SecUon  612  is  added  at  the 
end  of  TiUe  V  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

AUTHOBIXATIOB  OF  APPBOPBIATIOm 

Sac.  512.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this 
title.  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avaU- 
able  for  such  purpose.  $1,000,000  for  the 
Fiscal  Tear  1986.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Fiscal  Tear  1987.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  are  authorized 
to  mnain  available  until  expended. 

AnucAB  DBVBLononrr  Fouhdatioii. 
Woihington,  DC.  Februarn  6. 198S. 
Hon.  Obobob  H.W.  Bush. 
Vice  President  of  the   United  State*  and 

Pretident  'of  the  Senate.    U.S.   Senate. 

Washington.  DC 
Dbab  Mb.  Pbxsiobht:  I  herewith  transmit 
a  bUl  to  amend  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1980 
to  delete  the  requirement  In  Title  V  of  the 
Act  that  the  authority  of  the  African  Devel- 
opment Foundation  expire  on  September 


M.  1985.  and  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
the  Foundation  for  Fiscal  Tear  19M. 

Seetiofi  I  of  the  bOl  eztends  the  authority 
of  the  Foundation  to  oaake  grants,  loans, 
and  loan  guarantees  and  otherwise  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  Title  V  of  the  Intema- 
tlooal  Security  Developinent  Cooperation 
Act  of  1980  for  five  additional  yean  from 
September  M.  1985  to  September  M.  1900. 

Section  2  of  the  Mil  anthoclBes  the  appro- 
priatioo  of  $1,000,000  for  the  African  Devel- 
opment Foundation  for  Fiscal  Tear  1086. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1987. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  the  (in- 
gress and  that  Ite  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

iMomutD  H.  RoBnnoB.  Jr.. 

President* 


By  Mr.  DbOONCINI 
S.  565.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, to  the  Town  of  Payson.  AZ. 
approximately  31.14  acres  of  Forest 
Service  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

TBABSm  or  CBHTAm  SOBBBT  SBmCB  LAMBS 
TO  PATSOB.  AZ 

Mr.  DiCONCINL  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  measure  to 
convey  certain  Forest  Service  lands  to 
the  town  of  Payson.  AZ.  for  use  as  a 
park. 

The  town  of  Payson  finds  itself  in  a 
very  imusual  situation.  Arlsona  has 
been  growing  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  for  over  the  last  20  years.  What 
most  people  do  not  realize.  Mi.  Presi- 
dant,  is  that  this  growth  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
of  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  Small  towns 
such  as  Payson.  which  is  northeast  of 
Phoenix,  have  also  been  experiencing 
a  rapid  increase  in  population  as  well. 

However,  the  town  of  Payson  faces  a 
major  obstacle  in  its  attempt  to  capi- 
tablize  on  the  benefits  of  growth.  In 
Oila  County,  where  Pasrson  is  located, 
only  4  percent  of  the  land  is  privately 
owned.  Furthermore,  of  the  town 
itself.  3.840  acres  are  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  This  corresponds 
to  a  46.9  percent  Federal  land  owner- 
ship within  the  town  limits  of  Payson. 

The  leglfdation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  convey  aivroxlmately 
31.14  acres  of  Forest  Service  land  to 
the  town  of  Payson.  The  growth 
which  has  occurred  In  Payson  has  cre- 
ated many  problems  for  the  commimi- 
ty  due  to  the  tremendous  shortage  of 
available  private  land.  The  town  is  in 
demerate  need  of  land  which  can  be 
used  for  public  purposes.  The  parcel 
which  is  to  be  conveyed  in  this  legislar 
tlon  will  continue  to  be  used  for  public 
pariL  purposes.  This  land  is  already 
being  utilized  by  the  town  of  Payson 
imder  a  25  year  special  use  permit 
issued  by  the  Forest  Servloe. 

Mr.  President,  the  31.14  acres  select- 
ed for  conveyance  represents  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  Forest  Service  land 
within  the  town  of  Payson.  At  the 


present  time,  no  private  parcels  of 
land  exist  within  the  town  which  are 
large  enough  to  provide  the  imptHtant 
public  servloes  which  Payson  requires. 
Furthomore.  the  town  cannot  annex 
outlying  areas  since  Payson  is  sur- 
rounded by  Forest  Service  land.  More 
Importantly,  the  town  does  not  have 
the  tax  base  necessary  to  support  the 
purchase  of  the  federally  owned  land 
at  fair  market  value.  The  town  has 
taken  advantage  of  a  land  exchange 
that  is  presently  being  negotiated  on 
the  Tonto  National  Forest  to  acquire 
Forest  Service  land  for  other  public 
purposes.  However,  it  does  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  purchase  all 
of  the  land  It  requires. 

The  special  use  permit  which  has 
been  granted  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
the  town  of  Payson  for  the  park  is 
merely  a  short-term  solution  to  a  long- 
term  problem.  The  permit  places  re- 
strictions on  the  uses  of  the  land 
which  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  town.  Also,  the  permit  must  be  re- 
issued every  25  years,  and  as  a  result, 
the  town  cannot  take  advantage  of 
long-term  planning.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  significant  Forest  Service 
plan  to  use  the  designated  land,  which 
is  only  suitable  for  recreaticm  pur- 
poses. Thus,  the  transferrence  of  title 
of  this  land  will  not  only  eliminate  the 
regulatory  burden  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  town,  but  will  also  enable 
Payson  to  manage  this  parcel  of  land 
in  a  much  more  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive manner. 

I  believe  that  the  best  solution  for 
Payson's  dilemma  is  offered  in  this 
legislation.  This  bill  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  Payson,  AZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  its  exi>editiou8  consideration  by 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  biU  be  inserted  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.565 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
transfer,  without  cmisideration.  to  the 
Town  of  Payson.  Arizona,  a  parcel  of  land 
comprising  aivroximately  31.14  acres, 
known  as  North  Rumsey  Ptaii,  in  the  Town 
of  Payson.  County  of  GUa.  Arizqpa. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  ISi.  Eaglstoit): 
S.  566.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  politi- 
cal participation  by  certain  diplomatic 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  OP  AKBASSADOBS 

Mr.  D«CX)NCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  that  Senator  Eaolctoh  and  I  are 
Introducing  today  is  designed  to  close 


what  I  feel  is  a  loophole  in  the  Hatch 
Act— the  law  which  prevents  Oovem- 
ment employees  from  partlc^iating  In 
national  poUtfcad  campaigns.  Our  bOl 
is  very  similar  to  an  amendment  that 
the  Senate  passed  by  voice  vote  2 
years  ago.  It  amends  the  Hatch  Act  to 
prohibit  ambassadors  and  certain 
other  diplomatic  officials  from  taking 
part  in  political  campaigns. 

Currently,  ambassadors  are  exempt 
from  the  limitations  on  political  activi- 
ty which  the  Hatch  Act  applies  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Federal  Oovemment 
enu>loyees.  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  the 
Hatch  Act  in  terms  of  its  broad  impli- 
cations—in my  view.  Federal  workers— 
exo^jt  in  the  case  of  sensitive  Justice 
Department,  intelllgenoe  agency,  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  positions- 
should  have  the  same  political  rights 
as  other  citizens.  However,  if  the 
intent  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  to  prevent 
partisan  politics  from  Interfering  in 
the  way  Federal  workers  do  their  Jobs, 
it  seems  particularly  important  that 
this  proviso  be  applied  to  the  position 
of  ambassador.  Our  ambassadors'  main 
function  is  to  convey  a  certain  image 
of  the  United  States— an  image  that  is 
as  consistent  and  clear  as  possible. 
Professionalism  is  a  highly  prized  at- 
tribute of  an  ambassador.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  an  ambassador  engages 
in  partisan  politics,  campaign  rhetoric 
combined  with  the  expediency  of  the 
moment  tends  to  lead  to  the  dlstorti<m 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department's  offidal 
policy  frowns  upon  such  partisan  ac- 
tivity by  ambassadors,  but  this  has  not 
deterred  some  ambassadors  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  professionalism  for 
the  sake  of  grinding  a  particular  politi- 
cal ax  or  to  please  political  superiors. 
It  certainly  did  not  deter  over  20  am- 
bassadors during  last  year's  political 
campaign. 

An  ambassador  to  a  foreign  country 
serves  as  a  vital  link  between  our  coun- 
try and  the  government  of  a  country 
to  which  he  or  she  is  accredited.  State- 
ments the  ambassador  makes  are  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  the  government  of 
the  host  country  as  reflections  of  the 
policies  of  the  government  the  ambas- 
sador represents.  An  ambassador  be- 
comes an  almost  totally  public  persona 
who  cannot  afford  to  make  offhand 
comments  or  to  engage  in  partisan  pol- 
itics. 

In  my  own  reelection  campaign  in 
1982.  one  particular  individual  accred- 
ited as  an  American  ambassador  to  a 
Latin  American  country  came  to  Arizo- 
na and  inter  Je<4«d  himself  in  the  cam- 
paign. He  made  commercials  endorsing 
my  opponent  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
statements  about  (Central  America 
that  ran  counter  to  official  American 
policy.  Frankly.  I  found  the  behavior 
startling  and  potentially  very  damag- 
ing to  our  Central  American  policy. 
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I  was  equally  amaaed  to  dlacover 
that  while  a  lowly  clerk  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy, whose  participation  in  poll- 
tics  carries  with  it  absolutely  no  impli- 
cations about  Oovemment  policy,  is 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Hatch  Act. 
an  ambassador  whose  every  worii  and 
action  conveys  to  foreigners  the  views 
and  attitudes  of  the  American  Oovem- 
ment is  under  no  such  stricture.  Al- 
though I  had  hoped  that  ambassadors 
would  have  better  sense  than  to  em- 
broil themselves  in  a  political  cam- 
paign, events  of  the  recent  election  in- 
dicate that  many  do  not. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  will 
eliminate  the  loophole  which  present- 
ly allows  ambassadors  to  take  part  in 
political  campaigns.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  not  (mly  is  in  keeping 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  but  it  makes  good  foreign  policy 

SCD8C  AA  well* 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  the  country,  and  indeed  the  world, 
was  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  21 
active-duty  U.S.  ambassadors  endors- 
ing a  candidate  for  Federal  public 
office.  The  State  Department  immedi- 
ately issued  a  statement  reiterating 
that  both  policy  and  longstanding  tra- 
dition discourage  ambassadors  from 
particpating  in  partisan  political  cam- 
paigns. Regrettably,  in  this  particular 
instance  policy  was  mf orced  after  the 
fact  and  tradition  was  observed  in  the 
breach. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Lawrence  Eagleburger.  until  last 
summer  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  warns  that  the  am- 
bassadors' embarrassing  display  of 
poor  Judgment  opois  the  door  to  am- 
bassadors participating  in  elections 
every  2  years.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  door  should  be  dosed  for  good.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague 
from  Arizona.  Mr.  DiCohcihi.  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
so  as  to  bring  ambassadors  and  certain 
other  diplomatic  officials  under  the 
act's  restrictions  on  partisan  political 
activities  for  the  duration  of  their  ap- 
pointments. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years  toward  a  more  professional  dip- 
lomatic corps.  The  legislation  we  pro- 
pose today  is  the  next  logical  step  in 
that  process.  Ambassadors  are  the 
chief  diplomatic  officials  in  foreign 
countries  and  are  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  President  and  the  U.S. 
Oovenunent.  They  ought  to  be  con- 
summate professionals  on  the  Job  even 
if  they  are  not  professional  diplomats. 
The  United  States  is  not  well-served 
by  ambassadors  who  spend  their  time, 
energy,  and  quite  possibly  official 
funds  and  staff  time  in  the  pursuit  of 
partisan  gain  for  themselves  or  their 
political  friends. 

Ambassadors  are  exempt  from  the 
Ebttch  Act's  restrictions  by  virtue  of  a 
provision  added  by  a  floor  amendment 
in  the  House  when  the  bill  was  consid- 


ered In  1939.  Although  Senator  Carl 
Hatch  believed  his  bill  would  not  re- 
strict the  activities  of  policymakers, 
there  was  no  specific  language  to  that 
effect  in  the  Senate  bill.  In  the  House, 
language  was  added  to  exempt 
anyone— 

.  .  .  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  determines  policies  to  be  pursued  by 
the  United  States  in  iU  relationa  with  for- 
eign powers  or  in  the  luUonwide  sdmlnia- 
trstlon  of  Federal  laws. 

Supporters  of  the  House  amendment 
argued  that  policymakers  should  be 
able  to  defend  administration  policy  in 
the  political  realm  and  did  not  need 
the  protection  from  political  coercion 
that  other  Federal  employees  need. 
The  legislation  we  propose  simply  ex- 
cepts chiefs  of  mission,  ambassadors  at 
large,  and  ministers  from  that  general 
exemption.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  his  immediate  sub- 
ordinates in  the  departmental  hierar- 
chy. 

There  is  considerable  debate  as  to 
whether  the  Hatch  Act  is  an  unreason- 
able limitation  on  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. That  may  indeed  be  true. 
Until  we  are  prepared  to  repeal  the 
Hatch  Act  entirely,  however,  there  is 
no  logic  to  having  some  Oovemment 
employees  "Hatched"  and  others  not 
so.  It  should  either  be  one  way  or  the 
other,  not  somewhere  In  the  middle. 

I  recognise  the  political  reality  that 
Presidents  will  continue  to  appoint  po- 
litical associates  to  some  ambassadori- 
al posts.  In  my  Judgment,  though,  the 
fact  that  some  amliassadors  may  be 
political  animals  or  simply  large  politi- 
cal contributors  can  in  no  way  Justify 
inappropriate  conduct.  Once  they 
have  been  named  and  confirmed,  the 
appointees  should  be  fuU-time  diplo- 
mats for  the  duration  of  their  post- 
ings. 


By  Mr.  E>kCONCINI: 
S.  667.  A  bill  conveying  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands  to  Flagstaff.  AZ:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 
sources. 

COKVSTOIG  rORSBT  SBIVICK  LAMOS  TO 
rLAOSTAIT,  AZ 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  convey  132.5  acres  of  Forest 
Service  land  to  the  city  of  Flagstaff. 
AZ.  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park. 
This  land  would  be  transferred  to  the 
city  without  consideration. 

Under  present  law,  the  city  of  Flag- 
staff has  the  right  of  first  refusal  for 
the  purchase  of  132.5  acres  of  Forest 
Service  land  which  are  under  special 
use  permit  to  the  city  as  a  public  park. 
The  city  has  until  1994  to  purchase 
these  lands  In  order  to  acquire  them  at 
the  1980  fair  market  value  rate.  The 
problem,  Mr.  President,  as  you  might 
guess  would  be  the  case  for  many 
small  communities  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  large  amounts  of  Federal 


land,  is  that  the  community  needs  the 
land  to  provide  public  services  but 
does  not  have  the  financial  resources 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  acquisition. 

The  Forest  Service  lands  which 
would  be  conveyed  under  this  legisla- 
tion are  presently  being  utilised  by  the 
city  of  Flagstaff,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  no  plans  to  put  these  lands  to 
other  forest  uses.  The  city  has  made 
many  improvements  to  the  lands 
within  Thorpe  Park  and  has  extensive 
plans  to  expand  recreational  facilities 
at  this  site  at  some  future  date.  The 
city  fathers  are  attempting  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  demand  for  in- 
creased recreational  opportunities. 
The  Thorpe  Park  lands  encompass  the 
largest  recreational  area  in  the  city. 
Improvements  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide additional  services:  however,  the 
costs  for  such  improvements  are  sub- 
stantlaL  As  a  result,  if  the  city  has  to 
pay  the  costs  to  acquire  the  Forest 
Service  property,  it  will  have  to  forego 
its  recreational  expansion  efforts  until 
some  time  well  into  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  lands  in 
question  are  presently  being  utilized 
for  public  purposes  and  will  continue 
to  be  managed  by  the  city  for  such 
purposes,  it  seems  reasonable  to  me 
that  this  land  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Flagstaff  without  consider- 
ation. The  legislation  I  am  proposing 
today  will  accomplish  that  objective. 
Flagstaff  has  utilized  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice property  for  the  past  SO  plus  years. 
Conveying  fee  title  to  the  city  will  alle- 
viate imnecessary  and  burdensome  pa- 
perwork while  allowing  the  city  to  ac- 
complish its  recreational  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  appear  in  the 
RccoBo  at  this  point  in  its  full  text.  I 
further  urge  its  expeditious  consider- 
ation by  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO.  as  follows: 

8.567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  <bKl)  of  the  first  section  of 
Public  Law  96-581,  relating  to  land  convey- 
ances in  the  State  of  Arizona,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Any  conveyances"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  any  conveyances". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Of  the  tract  of  land  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  convey,  without  consideration,  to  the 
city  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  132.5  acres,  under 
special  use  permit  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
eiuu:tment  of  this  Act  to  the  city  of  Flag- 
staff.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (cX2> 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out: 
"Flagstaff  Medical  Regional  Center  and 
the". 


By  Mr.  OOIjDWATER: 


8.  668.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  dose  or  realign  any 
military  installation  if  he  determines 
that  such  action  la  in  the  public  inter- 
eat;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

aUTHOBIZIira  THE  SBCaSTAaT  or  DDSmS  TO 
CUWB  Oa  ■»*t.Tmi  mUTABT  msTAXXAnom 
ni  THS  FDSUC  nwuT 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
Just  after  the  election  last  year.  I 
made  the  statement  that,  as  the  in- 
coming chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  felt  one  of  the  best 
waya  to  approach  the  seemingly 
higher  cost  of  defense  would  be  to 
close  some  of  the  bases  that  are  no 
longer  needed.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
had  several  discussions  with  Secretary 
Weinberger  on  this  matter  and  am 
submitting  a  statement  given  to  me  by 
Secretary  Weinberger  which  reflect 
the  results  of  our  discussions. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  note  that  on 
the  one  hand  Secretary  Weinberger  in 
his  statement  indicates  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  decided  not 
to  recommend  specific  base  closures  in 
the  1986  budget  because  of  the  up- 
front cost  associated  with  such  clos- 
ings. On  the  other  hand.  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  indicated  that  were 
the  Department  to  dose  the  military 
facilities  listed  on  the  attachment  to 
his  statement,  such  closings  would 
result  in  savings  of  approximately 
$500  million  per  year  after  a  one-time 
upfront  cost  associated  with  dosing 
such  facilities  was  expended.  You  will 
notice  that  immediately  above  the  list 
of  potential  base  dosures  which  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  has  provided  me. 
there  is  a  Department  of  Defense  dis- 
claimer which  indicates: 

It  (this  list)  should  not  be  considered  an 
official  DOD  representation. 

What  this  really  means.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense believes  that  these  20  military 
installations  could  be  closed  with  little 
or  no  adverse  effect  on  our  national 
security  and  indeed  over  time  such 
base  closures  would  result  in  savings 
which  could  be  m>plied  toward  other 
military  requirements.  In  my  view,  the 
reason  Secretary  Weinberger  is  unable 
to  provide  me  an  official  DOD  base 
doeure  list,  is  that  the  White  House, 
for  a  variety  of  political  and  other  rea- 
sons, is  unwilling  to  endorse  such  a 
proposal.  In  my  view,  the  reluctance  of 
the  White  House  stems  from  their 
concern  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  who  would  be  affected  by 
such  base  closures,  would  hold  pro-ad- 
ministration votes  on  other  matters  as 
hostage  to  later  concession  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  base  closures.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  White  House  is  probably 
right,  because  while  my  colleagues 
clamor  for  additional  reductions  in  the 
defense  budget,  they  do  not  want  such 
reductions  when  they  affect  programs 
or  facilities  located  within  their  States 
and  districts. 


For  this  reason.  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er, instead  of  officially  endorsing  a 
base  closure  Ust,  is  proposing  ttiat 
Congress  adopt  legislation  which 
eliminates  some  of  the  statutory  im- 
pediments currently  used  to  blodt  base 
dostires.  I  believe  this  legislative  pro- 
posal is  a  good  first  step,  and  I  hereby 
send  it  to  the  desk  for  Introduction 
and  referral  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  However.  I  am 
not  certain  that  it  goes  far  enough. 
And  I  reserve  the  right  of  my  commit- 
tee to  make  q>ecif  ic  recommendations 
on  terminating  fuiullng  for  various 
military  installations  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  defense  budget  if  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Congress  that  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending  are  required. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  I  have  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooKD.  as  follows: 

Bass  Rsaughiixiit  Camdomtss 

This  Ust  does  not  constitute  a  request  for 
relief.  It  should  not  be  considered  an  official 
DOD  representation. 

SSBVICE  AHD  niSTALLATIOH 

Army 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  PA— Oen- 
eral  Materiel  and  Petroleum  Activity  (Mate- 
riel Management). 

Philadelphia  Support  Activity,  PA— (Ma- 
teriel Management). 

R>rt  Wingate  Depot  Activity,  NM— 
(Ammo  Supply). 

Army  Material  Mechanic  Research 
Center,  Watertown,  MA— (R&D). 

Letterkermy  Army  Depot,  PA 

Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center,  CO— 
(Health  Care). 

Fort  Ruger,  HI— Admin  Support). 

Fort  Devens,  B£A. 

Cameron  Station.  VA— (Admin  FaciUty). 

Jefferson  Proving  Grounds,  IN— (Ammo 
Testing). 

Navw 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Alameda,  CA— 
(Aeronautical  Maintenance). 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Oakland. 
CA— (Health  Care). 

Camp  Smith.  HI— (Three  Major  Head- 
quarters). 

NAS  SeatUe,  WA— (Fleet  and  Shore  Es- 
tablisluient  Spt). 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  PA 

Naval  Complex,  Great  Lakes.  IL— (Train- 
ing). 

NAS  South  Weymouth,  MA— (Reserve 
Training). 

NADC  Warminster,  PA— (Laboratory). 

i4ir  Force 

Chicago  O'Hare,  IL— (Reserve  Compo- 
nent). 

W.K.  KeUogg  Regional  Airport,  MI— (Air 
National  Guard). 

Blythevllle  AFB,  AR— (Bomb  Wing). 

McCoiuiell  AFB,  KS— (Refueling  Wing). 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  569.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
benefits  under  the  Medicare  Part  A 
Program,  suid  additional  optional  ben- 
efits under  the  Medicare  Part  B  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


HXALTH  CABS  CATASTBOPKIC  LOSS  FBEVESllOa 
ACT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  el- 
derly persons  across  the  United  States 
live  in  constant  fear  of  long-term  ex- 
pensive illness:  each  knows  that  with 
the  increasing  sophisticated  array  of 
services  available  today,  he  or  ahe 
might  survive  the  illness  only  to  be 
ruined  finandally  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary cost  of  prolonged  medical 
care.  And  these  oxioems  are  not  con- 
fined to  individuals  with  limited  in- 
comes. Families  of  means,  who  have 
managed  to  save  throughout  their 
woricing  years,  are  vulnerable  to  cata- 
strophic financial  losses  when  faced 
with  a  lengthy  illness. 

Since  1965.  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid Programs  have  made  great  strides 
toward  providing  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion to  older  Americans.  But  as  many 
can  attest,  there  are  serious  gaps  in 
existing  programs  that  can  quickly 
lead  to  significant  expenditures.  In  the 
words  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security— the  Bowen  Commis- 
sion: 

*  ■  *  while  Uie  liospital  liMwinmcf  pro- 
gram of  Medicare.  Part  T  provides  adequate 
coverage  for  most  benefidariea.  it  does  not 
provide  adequate  protection  in  the  event  of 
catastrophic  illness  *  *  * 

Over  the  last  2  years,  many  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  worked  hard  to 
improve  and  secure  long-term  solvency 
for  the  Nation's  Social  Security  pen- 
sion and  disability  systems.  Unfortu- 
nately, needed  reform  in  the  Medicare 
system  has  been  more  difficult  to 
achieve:  and  the  elderly  across  Amer- 
ica remain  in  Jeopardy  from  increas- 
ingly expensive  health  services.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  address  the  acute  care 
needs  of  those  whose  illnesses  require 
long-term  hospitalization  and  physi- 
cian services. 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  S.  2895 
which  I  originally  introduced  on  July 
31,  1984,  and  was  developed  in  consul- 
tation with  private  insurance  carriers 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  and  Medicare  Program  ex- 
perts at  the  Georgetown  University 
Center  for  Health  Policy  Studiea.  In 
addition,  the  legislation  draws  heavily 
from  testimony  presented  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  by  Jeffrey  Mer- 
rill who  is  now  with  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation.  Dr.  Karen  Davis 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens,  the 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  While  all  of  the 
provisions  induded  in  the  bill  are  not 
endorsed  by  each  group  or  individual, 
the  expertise  and  guidance  they  pro- 
vided was  invaluable. 

Before  turning  to  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  my  legislation,  let  me  review 
the  economics  of  illness  among  the  el- 
derly, and  the  inability  of  the  Medi- 
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care  and  Medicaid  systems  to  provide 
needed  protection. 

The  elderly,  persons  age  65  and 
older,  make  up  12  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation. They  account  for  33  percent  of 
all  health  care  expenditures;  they  con- 
sume 31  percent  of  all  hospital  serv- 
ices; 28  percent  of  aU  physician  serv- 
ices; 24  percent  of  all  prescription  drug 
sales;  and  80  percent  of  nursing  home 
costs. 

Annual  health  care  expenditures  for 
individuals  under  65  average  $825  com- 
pared to  more  than  $3,000  for  those 
over  65.  In  1983.  the  latest  year  for 
which  we  have  complete  data,  house- 
hold incomes  for  those  over  65  aver- 
aged $11,718.  aearly  spiraling  health 
care  costs  represent  a  major  and  po- 
tentially catastrophic  expenditure  for 
the  elderly  of  this  country. 

Today  health  care  for  the  elderly  is 
purchased  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Medicare  covers  amjroximately  45  per- 
cent of  costs,  and  the  balance  is  made 
up  from  private  insurance,  public  pro- 
grams such  as  Medicaid,  and  direct  out 
of  pocket  expenditures  by  the  individ- 
ual and  his  or  her  family. 

C<mtrary  to  widely  held  notions 
about  the  program.  Medicare  offers 
limited  health  coverage.  It  requires 
substantial  cost  sharing  for  covered 
benefits,  and  does  not  reimburse  for 
numerous  medical  services  such  as  pre- 
scription drugs,  dental  care,  eye- 
glasses, and  long-term  nursing  home 
car«.  Currently,  the  elderly  pay  a  $400 
deductible  for  the  first  day  of  hospi- 
talization during  each  spell  of  illness, 
one-fourth  of  the  deductible— or 
$100— for  days  61  through  90  of  hospi- 
tal care,  and  one-half  the  deductible— 
or  $200— for  each  day  of  care  in  a  life- 
time reserve  period  of  up  to  60  days. 
When  these  days  of  care  are  exhaust- 
ed, which  has  happened  to  more  than 
112.000  individuals.  Medicare  ceases  to 
provide  coverage  and  all  additional 
hospital  expenses  become  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  patient  or  his  family. 
Between  1965  and  1983.  nearly  730.000 
persons  were  forced  to  dip  into  their 
reserve  days.  According  to  information 
provided  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  In  1983 
alone,  the  amount  of  lifetime  reserve 
day  coinsurance  liability  for  the  67,000 
persons  who  used  some  reserve  dajrs 
amounted  to  $271  million,  or  approxi- 
mately $2,853  per  admission.  While  it 
is  important  to  note  that  about  one- 
half  of  these  individuals  had  private 
coverage  for  the  necessary  coinsur- 
ance, the  source  of  support  for  the  re- 
maining one-half  is  not  clear.  What 
fTH«  officials  do  luiow  is  that  based  on 
billings  processed  by  fiscal  interme- 
diaries, about  $30  million  in  charges 
were  incurred  in  1983  for  care  beyond 
the  point  of  exhausting  lifetime  bene- 
fits. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  the 
source  of  nearly  $50  billion  of  health 
services  for  the  elderly  in  1981.  the 
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reached  nearly  $1,100  per  beneficiary 
in  1984.  which  includes  cost  sharing, 
part  B  premiums,  and  an  average  of 
$550  in  noninstitutional.  noncovered 
services  such  as  prescription  drugs  and 
dental  care.  When  nursing  home  costs 
are  added,  the  total  climbs  to  $1,700 
per  capita. 

Nor  is  the  financial  burden  of  health 
care  costs  for  the  elderly  equitably  dis- 
tributed aCTOss  the  beneficiary  popula- 
tion. Some  elderly  enjoy  good  health 
and  have  litUe  need  for  health  care 
services  while  others  suffer  from 
chronic  illnesses  or  disabling  condi- 
tions. Although  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid provide  support  for  many  with  the 
most  serious  health  problems,  there 
continue  to  be  gaps  In  coverage  which 
are  particularly  serious  for  those  of 
modest  income  and  for  individuals 
who  are  victims  of  long-term  illness. 

Because  of  the  broad  demographic 
variation  among  the  elderly,  health 
expenditures  are  also  skewed.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1981  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
elderly  were  reqwnsible  for  annual 
Medicare  expenditures  of  $1,000  or 
less— and  nearly  one-half  of  that 
number  generated  no  Medicare  pay- 
ment at  all.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
those  older  Americans  who  require  ex- 
tensive care:  less  than  8  percent  ac- 
coimt  for  two-thirds  of  all  Medicare 
payments,  with  an  average  payment  of 
$11,000. 

Out-of-pocket  costs  are  especially 
burdensome  for  persons  who  do  not 
carry  supplementary  Insiirance  or  who 
must  contend  with  long-term  chronic 
health  problems.  Dr.  Karen  Davis,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Policy  and  Bfanage- 
ment.  has  estimated  that  elderly 
households  covered  only  by  Medicare 
spend  11  percent  of  their  Incomes  on 
health  services,  compared  with  5  per- 
cent for  those  covered  both  by  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  and  8  percent  for 
those  who  supplement  Medicare  with 
private  insurance. 

Davis  and  her  colleagues  suggest  the 
heavy  financial  burden  on  the  elderly 
of  modest  means  is  parUy  attributable 
to  their  inability  to  afford  private 
health  insurance.  Surveys  reported  by 
the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Asso- 
ciation confirm  that  finding.  Accord- 
ing to  Davis'  data,  only  47  percent  of 
those  with  modest  means  have  private 
insurance,  as  opposed  to  78  percent  of 
the  high  income  elderly. 

Even  persons  with  supplementary 
private  coverage  can  experience  signif- 
icant medical  expenses  If  they  become 
seriously  ill.  Among  the  elderly  whose 
health  costs  exceeded  $2,500  In  1977, 
those  with  Medicare  alone  spent  37 
percent  of  their  disposable  income  on 
health  services,  those  with  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  coverage  spent  9  percent 


In  other  words,  persons  who  relied 
on  Medicare  alone  in  1977  and  who 
spent  more  than  $2,500  on  health  care, 
committed  53  percent  of  their  income 
to  these  services;  for  the  sanw  year 
and  the  same  expenditure  level,  per- 
sons covered  by  both  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  spent  about  10  percent  of 
their  income:  and  for  the  Medicare 
beneficiary  with  private  supplementa- 
ry insurance,  out  of  pocket  expenses 
accounted  for  30  percent  of  income.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  these  figures 
reflect  only  the  cost  of  health  services 
for  those  who  live  at  home:  the  strain 
of  underwriting  the  cost  of  nursing 
home  care  for  the  elderly  who  are  not 
eligible  for  Medicaid  can  be  an  even 
more  serious  financial  hardship. 

The  private  insurance  Industry  has 
reduced  the  likelihood  of  catastrophic 
medical  expenses  for  the  elderly  in 
some  measure  with  policies  to  supple- 
ment Medicare  coverage.  Under  provi- 
sions enacted  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1980  (Public  Law  06- 
265),  46  States  now  require  so-called 
medigap  Insurance  policies  to  cover  re- 
imbursement for  Medicare  coinsur- 
ance costs  and  dediictibles  under  parts 
A  and  B.  Some  Medicare  beneficiaries 
purchase  additional  coverage,  includ- 
ing policies  to  reimburse  outlays  for 
unlimited  hospitalization  or  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  According  to  Health  and 
Human  Services  data.  65  percent  of 
the  30  million  Medicare  beneficiaries 
now  carry  some  sort  of  medigap  insur- 
ance and  pay  over  $8  billion  in  annual 
premiums. 

Supplementing  Medicare  with  pri- 
vate insurance  is  no  guarantee  of  fi- 
nancial security,  however,  for  the  very 
ill.  As  noted  above,  those  with  medical 
expenses  above  $2,500  who  had  private 
policies  paid  30  percent  of  their 
income  toward  the  cost  of  health  care 
in  1977.  With  average  policies  current- 
ly costing  between  $400  and  $500  per 
year,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  the 
purchase  of  medigap  insurance  varies 
greatly  by  income  level.  A  recent  six 
State  study,  for  example,  found  that 
between  45  and  60  percent  of  those 
without  medigi4>  policies  lacked  them 
because  of  cost. 

Moreover.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices estimates  that  about  2  percent  of 
the  aged— 6.3  million  persons— have  no 
supplemental  third  party  coverage 
from  either  the  public  or  private 
sector. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  dem- 
onstrate beyond  any  doubt  that,  de- 
spite the  availability  of  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  and  supplementary  private 
insurance  policies,  elderly  men  and 
women  face  the  risks  of  major  out  of 
pocket  expenditures  if  they  fall  victim 
to   a  serious   and   prolonged   illness. 


That  T\A  increases  with  age.  It  is 
higher  among  the  elderly  of  modest 
means  and  most  acute  among  sicker 
beneficiaries. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  Is  designed  to  improve  the  scope 
of  Medicare  insurance.  The  Health 
Care  Catastrophic  Loss  Prevention  Act 
of  1985  will  eliminate  the  risk  of  major 
financial  loss  resulting  from  extended 
hospitalization  and  will  permit  the 
beneficiary  to  purchase  supplementa- 
ry insurance  coverage  for  the  20  per- 
cent physician  service  oopajnnent 
through  Medicare  after  the  deductible 
has  been  paid  and  out-of-po(Aet  ex- 
penses allowable  by  the  program  reach 
$1,000. 

Under  part  A  hospitalization  insur- 
ance, out-of-pocket  costs  begin  rising 
on  the  61st  day  of  ho^ltalization. 
That  is  wrong.  Medicare  should  be  re- 
vised. I  believe,  to  provide  coverage  of 
hospital  costs  for  an  imlimited  period 
beyond  the  first  day's  deductible  in 
order  to  eliminate  one  major  source  of 
potential  financial  disaster  for  the 
long-term  HL  Prior  to  implementation 
of  the  Diagnostic  Related  Group 
[DRO]  based  payment  system,  hospi- 
tals had  no  real  incentives  to  limit 
length  of  stay.  Today,  however,  the 
fixed  payment  by  diagnmtis  encourages 
early  diaidiarce.  therefore  protecting 
the  relatively  few  patients  who  require 
lengthy  hospitalization  wiU  not  result 
in  a  major  cost  to  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

For  those  who  subscribe  to  part  B  of 
Medicare,  only  80  percent  of  reasona- 
ble physician  fees  are  presently  reim- 
bursable. The  balance  is  an  open 
ended  out-of-pocket  obligation  that 
can  swell  dramatically  for  the  serious- 
ly ill. 

That  too  is  wrong.  I  believe  that  to 
protect  the  elderly  and  disabled  from 
major  financial  loss.  Medicare  should 
cover  reasonable  physician  fees  allow- 
able under  the  program  after  the  pa- 
tient has  expended  $1,000  in  physician 
fee  copayments  and  satisfied  the  $75 
annual  deductible. 

Because  the  DRG  reimbursement 
system  promotes  early  discharge  of 
hospitalized  Medicare  patients.  I  think 
it  important  to  restructure  cost-shar- 
ing requests  for  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties [SNFl.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
number  of  SNF  days  for  which  Medi- 
care reimbursement  is  available  would 
be  increased  from  100  to  150,  and  the 
maximum  out-of-pocket  cost  to  the  pa- 
tient would  be  limited  to  15  percent  of 
the  average  regional  SNF  charge  for 
the  first  10  days  of  care.  Current  co- 
payments  would  be  reduced  by  an  esti- 
mated 75  percent,  and  total  benefici- 
ary liability  would  be  limited  to  ap- 
proximately $225  in  1985. 

In  addition  to  these  programmatic 
changes,  my  legislation  calls  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  conduct  an  extensive  evaluation 
of  the  economic  burden  on  the  elderly 


aridng  from  the  trend  toward  in- 
creased nurfing  home  utilization.  The 
use  of  intermediate  and  custodial  care 
facilities  is  rising  rapidly.  Today,  one 
in  four  Medicare  bmeficiaries  utilizes 
such  care,  with  an  average  stay  of  ap- 
proximately 450  days.  This  care  is  a 
substantial  financial  burden  to  the  el- 
derly and  their  families  and  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  many.  Moreover,  few  pri- 
vate health  insurance  policies  cover 
such  care.  My  legislation  requires  con- 
sideration of  alternative  self-financing 
mechanisms  within  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram .  .  . 

In  light  of  our  burgeoning  deficit 
and  the  threatened  insolvency  of  trust 
funds,  extending  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram to  cover  the  cost  of  long-term- 
catastrophic  illness  should  only  be  at- 
tempted if  budget  neutrality  can  be 
maintained. 

My  proposal  would  permit  benefit 
revisions  to  be  self-financed  by  the 
entire  beneficiary  poptilation— thereby 
iimiMng  the  cost  per  beneficiary  to  a 
nominal  amount  Specifically.  I  pro- 
pose to  finance  the  part  A  benefit  revi- 
sion covering  hospital  bills  as  well  as 
the  revised  skilled  nursing  coinsurance 
provision  with  a  mandatory  monthly 
pronlum.  Preliminary  calculaticms  by 
the  Health  Policy  Center  at  George- 
town University  suggest  that  these 
benefit  exiMnsions  can  be  entirely  fi- 
nanced with  a  monthly  premium  of 
less  than  $4  per  enrollee.  To  simplify 
administration,  the  premiiui  would  be 
deducted  automatically  from  the 
months  Social  Security.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement or  Civil  Service  Retirement 
chedc 

The  proposed  expansion  of  part  B 
benefits  to  include  reimbursement  for 
reasonable  physician  fee  charges  may 
be  more  costly.  Even  so.  it  is  important 
that  these  benefits  be  provided  as  in- 
expensively as  possible.  As  noted  earli- 
er, about  10  million  elderly  persons 
have  no  medigap  insurance  and  face 
catastrophic  risks  because  for  many, 
the  average  monthly  premium  of  be- 
tween $40  and  $50  Is  insurmountably 
high.  M<>itiT>g  available  lower  cost  pro- 
tection for  the  20-percent  coinsurance 
component  of  part  B  should  reduce 
the  number  of  elderly  without  suffi- 
cient protection.  As  with  the  current 
part  B  benefit,  this  additional  cover- 
age would  be  optional  for  Medicare 
subscribers. 

To  avoid  what  the  experts  term  "ad- 
verse selection,"  where  those  most 
likely  to  need  insurance  opt  for  cover- 
age in  disproportionate  numbers,  it  is 
appropriate  to  have  a  1  year  waiting 
period  of  new  subscribers.  Of  course, 
additional  premiums  would  not  be 
levied  during  that  period.  For  persons 
already  enrolled  in  Medicare,  subscrip- 
tion to  this  expanded  part  B  coverage 
without  a  waiting  period  would  be  per- 
mitted when  the  new  coverage  be- 
comes effective.  For  future  subscribers 


that  will  occur  when  they  first  become 
eligible  for  the  Medicare  program. 

During  hearings  preparatory  to  the 
development  of  this  legislatkm.  It 
became  apparent  that  there  may  be  a 
limited  number  of  individuals  whose 
private  retirement  benefits  include  a 
measure  of  catastrophic  insurance  cov- 
erage as  a  supplement  to  Medicare.  In 
some  cases,  the  employer  bears  the 
full  cost  of  any  premiums  as  i>art  of 
the  former  employee's  retirement  ben- 
eflts  package.  The  Doiartment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  lltUe 
information  about  the  extent  of  this 
practice  or  the  sccwe  of  coverage  pro- 
vided by  these  policies.  Therefore,  my 
legislation  instructs  the  Secretary  to 
determine  whether  the  Medicare  bene- 
ficiary's retiremmt  benefits  already 
include  adequate  protection  against 
catastrophic  loss,  and  if  so,  to  exempt 
that  individual  from  participation  in 
this  program. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  my  proposal 
is  designed  to  protect  older  Americans 
against  (ven-ended  expenses  associat- 
ed with  limg-term  illness  while  at  the 
same  time  wwintajwiwy  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  currmt  Medicare  program. 
My  proposal  is  self -financing  and  will 
not  exacerbate  the  solvency  problems 
facing  the  Medicare  trust  funds,  but 
will  provide  the  eld«-ly  assurance  that 
as  the  Congress  debates  major  reform 
of  the  health  care  system,  they  will  be 
protected  from  the  financial  ruin  that 
can  accompany  a  serious  illness.  In  the 
area  of  nursing  home  care,  my  propos- 
al alleviates  the  fiscal  burden  of  bene- 
fldaries  who  are  discharged  frcnn  hos- 
pitals to  sldlled  nursing  facilities— a 
trend  most  experts  believe  wiU  acceler- 
ate with  full  implementation  of  the 
new  fixed  payment  reimbursement 
system  for  hospitals. 

Further,  this  legislation  calls  for  a 
comprehensive  review  of  nursing  hmne 
costs  and  options  for  Federal  initia- 
tives. Perhmx  most  importantly,  the 
proposal  streamlines  the  Medicare 
program  by  eliminating  confusion  over 
coverage  and  administration.  Once  co- 
payments  for  covered  services  reach 
$1,000.  physicians  willing  to  take  as- 
sigiunent  would  receive  their  full  reim- 
bursement from  the  Medicare  interme- 
diary, and  would  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  multiple  billing  systems  now 
used  to  reach  the  intermediary,  the 
beneficiary  and  third  party  payers.  Fi- 
nally, the  proposal  is  sufficiently  limit- 
ed in  scope  that  private  insurance 
companies  will  continue  to  be  able  to 
write  supplementary  policies  to  cover 
a  wide  array  of  services— examples  in- 
clude drugs,  long-term  nursing  home 
care,  deductibles,  and  physician 
charges  above  the  reasonable  fee  pre- 
scription level  established  by  Medi- 
care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  om- 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  legislation, 
the   Health  Care   Catastrophic   Loss 
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Prevention  Act  of  1985,  be  minted  In 
theRaoomn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
VM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoo*o.  M  f OllOWK 

asM 

IHOaTTITU 

Be  U  enaeUd  6y  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
tUvmentatlvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cangreu  oMeembted, 

aacnom  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"Health  Care  Catutrophlc  Lom  Prevention 
Act  of  198S". 


AODrnONAI. 


ummPAKT  A 


SBC.  a.  (a)  SecUoo  ISlXaKl)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  la  amended  to  read  ai  follows: 

"(1)  Inpatient  hospital  services:". 

(b)  SecUons  ISlKaXaXA)  and  18ia(bH2) 
of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  strilUng  out  "100  days"  and  Insertlnc  In 
lieu  thereof  "ISO  days". 

(C)  Section  ISlMaXl)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  amount  payable  for  Inpatient 
hospital  services  furnished  an  individual 
durinc  any  speU  of  Illness  sliall  l>e  reduced 
by  a  deduction  equal  to  the  inpatient  hospi- 
tal deductible,  or,  if  less,  the  charges  Im- 
posed with  respect  to  such  Individual  for 
such  services,  except  that,  if  the  customary 
ehanes  for  such  services  are  greater  than 
the  charges  so  imposed,  such  customary 
charges  sliall  be  considered  to  be  the 
chvges  so  imposed.  A  deduction  shall  not 
l>e  made  under  this  paragraph  more  than 
twice  in  any  calendar  year.". 

(d)  Section  iei3(aX9)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(SXA)  The  amount  payable  for  post-hos- 
pital extended  care  services  furnished  an  In- 
dividual diuing  any  spell  of  Illness  shall  be 
reduced  by  a  coinsurance  amount,  deter- 
mined under  sutiparagraph  (B).  for  each  of 
the  first  ten  days  on  wliich  he  Is  furnished 
such  servlcee  during  such  spell  of  illness. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  the  coinsurance  per 
day  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent 
of  the  average  per  diem  cost  for  post-hospi- 
tal extended  care  services  in  the  region  In 
which  the  services  are  furnished  to  such  In- 
dividual, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
an  annual  basis.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  'regliim'  means  one  of 
the  nine  census  divisions,  comprising  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  es- 
tablished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
statistical  and  reporting  purposes.". 

(e)  Part  A  of  tlUe  XVni  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"AMonms  OP  pumTnts 
"Sac.  1819.  (aXl)  The  amount  of  the 
monthly  premium  under  this  part  for  any 
calendar  year  shall  l>e  an  amount  eqiial  to 
the  monthly  actuarial  rate  which  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  to  be  necessary  so  that  the 
aggregate  of  such  premiums  for  such  calen- 
dar year  will  be  equal  to  the  total  of  the  ad- 
ditional benefits  and  administrative  costs 
which  will  be  payable  from  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  services  per- 
formed and  administrative  costs  Incurred  In 
such  calendar  year  for  providing  the  addi- 
tional Iwneflts  descrll>ed  In  sulisectlon  (b). 
In  calculating  the  monthly  actuarial  rate, 
the  Secretary  shall  include  an  appropriate 
amount  for  a  contingency  margin.  In  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate the  premltmi  amount  which  shall 
l>e  applicable  for  the  following  calendar 
year. 

"(2)  If  any  monthly  premium  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  a  multiple  of  10 


cents,  such  premium  sliall  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  10  cents. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 1820,  the  -additional  benefits'  are  the 
additional  days  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices and  post-hospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices, and  the  reduced  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance amounts,  provided  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  2  of  the  Health  Care 
Catastrophic  Loss  Prevention  Act  of  1985. 

"(c)  Payment  of  the  premium  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  on  a  monthly  basis  in 
the  same  manner  as  payment  of  the  part  B 
premium  Is  made  under  section  1840,  except 
that  the  amounts  collected  or  transferred 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund. 

"MODiriKD  SSmPIT  PSCXAOB  POB  IHOIVIOUALS 

RAvnro  PKivATs  Df  stnuutcx 

"Sk.  1820.  (a)  Upon  request  made  by  an 
individual,  in  such  manner  and  including 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, the  Secretary  shall  determine  wheth- 
er such  individual  is  entitled  to  hospital  in- 
surance lienefits  under  any  benefit  plan 
other  than  this  part,  provided  without  cost 
to  such  individual,  which  are  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  additional  benefits  de- 
scribed in  secUon  1819(b>.  U  the  Secretary 
makes  an  affirmative  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual,  such  individual 
shall  not  be  entitled  under  this  part  to  the 
addition  benefits  descrilwd  in  section 
1819(b),  and  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
premium  under  section  1819(a).  for  so  long 
as  such  Individual  continues  to  be  entitled 
to  such  benefits  under  such  other  plan. 

"(b)  An  Individual  may  request  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  whether  such  individual 
has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  such  benefits 
under  such  other  plan,  or  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  a  determination  on  the  Sec- 
retary's own  motion.  If  such  a  determina- 
tion is  made,  such  individual  shall  thereaf- 
ter be  entitled  to  the  benefits  deacrilied  in 
section  18ig(b>,  and  shall  be  required  to  pay 
the  premium  determined  under  section 
1819(a).". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  items  and  serv- 
ices furnished  in.  and  premiums  payable  for, 
months  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1988. 

OPTIORAL  aampiTS  UNDm  part  b 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"opnoKAL  CATAsnonac  ssmrrrs 
"EllgibUlty 

"Sk.  1845.  (aXl)  Any  individual  who  is 
enrolled  in  the  insurance  program  under 
this  part  may  elect  to  receive  the  cata- 
strophic benefits  described  In  subsection  (b). 
Eligibility  for  such  catastrophic  benefits 
shall  be  contingent  upon  payment  of  the 
premium  described  in  subsection  (c),  and 
upon  the  individual  having  Incurred  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  (as  defined  In  paragraph 
(2))  for  the  calendar  year  of  an  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'out-of-pocket  expenses'  means  the  de- 
ductible amount  (established  under  section 
1833(b))  plus  any  copajrment  amounts  in- 
curred by  the  individual  for  the  calendar 
year.  The  copayment  amounts  are  those 
amounts  not  payable  under  section  1833 
solely  by  resson  of  the  payment  allowed 
under  such  section  being  set  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  100  percent  of  the  applicable  factor 
(reasonable  cost,  reasonable  charge,  etc.), 
and  which  would  otherwise  be  required  to 


be  paid  by  the  individual,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  provisions  of  section 
1868(aX2XA).  Copayment  amounts  do  not 
include  amounts  not  payable  by  reason  of 
secUon  1833(c). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
amount  of  out-of-pocket  expenses  which 
must  be  incurred  during  a  calendar  year 
before  catastrophic  benefits  are  payable  for 
such  year  is— 

"(A)  $1,000  for  calendar  year  1986:  and 

"(B)  for  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  for  the  preced- 
ing '»«i*~i«i-  year,  increased  by  the  percent- 
age Increase  in  the  economic  index  (used  for 
purposes  of  section  1842(bXS))  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  September  30  of 
such  preceding  calendar  year  (rounded,  if 
not  a  whole  dollar  amount,  to  the  next 
higher  whole  dollar  amount). 

"Catastroplilc  Benefits 

"(b)  The  catastrophic  lienefits  are  the 
payment  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Individual  of 
all  copayment  amounts  (as  defined  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (aK2))  for  items  and 
services  furnished  after  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses have  been  Incurred  in  the  amount  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (aK3). 
"Amount  of  Premium 

"(cKl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
premium  for  any  calendar  year  for  individ- 
uals who  choose  to  enroll  under  this  section 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  monthly  ac- 
tuarial rate  which  the  Secretary  estimates 
to  be  necessary  so  that  the  aggregate  of 
such  premiums  for  such  calendar  year  will 
be  equal  to  the  total  of  the  additional  bene- 
fits and  administrative  costs  which  will  be 
payable  from  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  services 
performed  and  administrative  costs  Incurred 
in  such  calendar  year  for  providing  the  cata- 
strophic benefits  under  this  section.  In  cal- 
culating the  monttily  actuarial  rate,  the 
Secretary  shall  Include  an  appropriate 
amount  for  a  contingency  margin.  In  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate the  premium  amount  which  shall 
be  applicable  for  the  following  calendar 
year. 

"(2XA)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  whose 
coverage  period  began  pursuant  to  an  en- 
rollment or  reenrollment  occurring  after  his 
initial  opportunity  to  enroll  (determined 
pursuant  to  subsection  (dKD),  the  monthly 
premium  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  increased  by  10  percent  of  the 
monthly  premium  so  determined  for  each 
full  12  months  (in  the  same  continuous 
period  of  eligibility)  in  which  he  could  have 
been  but  was  not  enrolled.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  there  shall  be  taken 
into  account  (i)  the  months  which  elapsed 
between  the  end  of  the  month  of  his  initial 
opportunity  to  enroll  and  the  end  of  the 
open  enrollment  period  in  which  he  en- 
rolled, plus  (In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
reenrolls),  (11)  the  months  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  date  of  termination  of  a  previous 
coverage  period  and  the  end  of  the  open  en- 
rollment period  in  which  he  reenroUed.  but 
there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
months  In  which  the  individual  has  met  the 
conditions  specified  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ill)  of 
section  1882(bX3XA)  and  can  demonstrate 
that  the  individual  was  eiutilled  in  a  group 
health  plan  described  in  clause  (iv)  of  such 
section  by  resson  of  the  individual's  (or  the 
Individual's  spouse's)  current  employment. 
Any  Increase  in  an  Individual's  monthly  pre- 
mium imder  the  first  sentence  of  tills  para- 
graph with  respect  to  a  particular  contlnu- 
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ous  period  of  eligibility  sliall  not  be  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  any  other  continuous 
period  of  eligibility  whk^h  such  individual 
may  have. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  an 
individual's  'continuous  polod  of  eligibility' 
Is  the  period  befinning  With  the  fint  day  on 
wtikdi  he  is  eligible  to  enroU  under  this  sec- 
tion and  ending  with  his  death;  except  that 
any  period  during  all  of  wbidi  an  individual 
was  entitled  to  hospital  insurance  benefits 
and  which  terminated  in  or  before  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  he  at- 
tained age  66  shall  be  a  separate  'oontinuous 
period  of  eligibiUty  with  respect  to  such  in- 
dividual (and  each  such  period  which  termi- 
nates shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  existed 
for  purposes  of  subsequently  applying  this 
paragraph). 

"(»  If  any  monthly  premium  determined 
under  the  preceding  provisicins  of  this  sub- 
section is  not  a  multiple  of  10  cents,  such 
premium  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  10  cents. 

"(4)  Payment  of  the  premium  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
payment  of  the  part  B  premium  Is  made 
under  section  1840. 

"Enrollment 

"(dXl)  At  the  time  when  an  Individual  be- 
comes enrolled  under  this  part  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1837  (or,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  is  so  enrolled  for  the  month 
of  December  1985,  on  January  1,  1986)  he 
shall  automatically  be  enrolled  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  additi(»ial  benefits  program 
under  this  section  unless  he  notifies  the 
Secretary  tliat  he  does  not  wish  to  be  en- 
rolled. 

"(2)  Any  individual  who  declines  to  be  en- 
rolled under  paragraph  (1),  or  who  termi- 
nates his  enroUmmt.  may  not  enroll  or 
reenroll  In  such  program  until  an  open  en- 
rollment period  which  begins  more  than  12 
months  after  such  declination  or  termina- 
tion. Open  enrollment  periods  shall  consist 
of  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March  of  each  year. 

"(3)  Enrollment  or  nonenrollment  shall  be 
made  only  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary. 

"(4)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  an  Individual's  enrollment  or  nonen- 
rollment in  the  program  establisbed  by  this 
section  is  unintentional,  inadvertent,  or  er- 
roneous, and  Is  the  result  of  the  error,  mis- 
representation, or  Inaction  of  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  or  its  Instrumentalitiea.  the  Secretary 
may  take  such  actlim  (Including  the  desig- 
naticm  for  such  Individual  of  a  special  initial 
or  subsequent  enrollment  period,  with  a  cov- 
erage period  determined  aa  the  basis  there- 
of and  with  appropriate  adjustments  of  pre- 
miums) as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  or 
eliminate  the  effects  of  such  error,  misrep- 
resentation, or  inaction. 

"CToverage  Period 

"(eXl)  The  period  during  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion (referred  to  in  this  section  as  his  'cover- 
sge  period')  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  in  whlc:h  he  is  enrolled  pursuant 
to  subsection  (dXl).  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  enrollment  or  reenrollment,  on  the 
April  1  following  the  open  enrollment 
period  in  which  such  enrollment  or  reenroll- 
ment was  made.  The  coverage  period,  shall 
continue  until  his  enrollment  lias  been  ter- 
minated— 

"(A)  by  the  filing  of  notice  that  the  indi- 
vidual no  longer  wishes  to  participate  In  the 
program  established  by  this  section,  or 


"(B>  for  nonpayment  of  premiums. 

"(2)  The  termination  of  a  coverage  period 
under  paragraph  (IXA)  shall  take  effect  at 
the  dose  of  the  calendar  quarter  following 
the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  notice  Is 
faed.  The  termination  of  a  coverage  period 
under  panupaph  (IXB)  shall  take  effect  cm 
a  date  determined  under  regulations,  which 
may  be  determined  so  as  to  provide  a  grace 
period  in  which  overdue  premiums  may  be 
paid  and  coverage  continued.  The  grace 
period  determined  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shaO  not  exceed  90  dajw  except  that 
It  may  be  extended  to  not  to  exceed  180 
days  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  was  good  cause  for  faOure 
to  pay  the  overdue  premiums  within  such 
90-day  period. 

"(3)  Where  an  individual  who  is  automati- 
cally enrolled  pursuant  to  subsection  (dxi) 
files  a  notice  before  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  his  coverage  period  begins 
advising  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  so  en- 
rolled, the  termination  of  the  coverage 
period  resulting  from  such  automatic  enroll- 
ment shall  take  effect  with  the  first  day  of 
the  month  the  coverage  would  have  l>een  ef- 
fective. Where  an  Individual  who  Is  auto- 
matically enrolled  pursuant  to  subsection 
(dXl)  files  a  notice  requesting  termination 
of  his  coverage  in  or  after  the  month  in 
which  such  coverage  tiecomes  effective,  the 
termination  of  such  coverage  shall  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  quarter 
following  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the 
notice  is  filed. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  satisfying 
paragraph  (I)  of  section  1836  whose  entitle- 
ment to  hospital  insurance  benefits  under 
part  A  is  based  on  a  disability  rather  than 
on  his  having  attained  the  age  of  65,  his  cov- 
erage period  (and  his  enrollment  under  this 
section)  shall  be  terminated  as  of  the  close 
of  the  last  month  for  which  he  I4  entitled  to 
hospital  insurance  benefits. 

"(5)  No  payments  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  expenses  of  an 
individual  unless  such  expenses  were  in- 
curred by  such  individual  during  a  period 
which,  with  respect  to  him.  is  a  coverage 
period.". 

(bKl)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  section 
1839(a)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting "(other  tlian  benefits  and  related  ad- 
ministrative costs  payable  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1845)"  after  "such  enrollees". 

(2)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  secUon 
1844(aXl)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  this  part"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "imder  section  1839". 

(c)  The  program  of  additional  benefits 
under  section  1845  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  January  1, 
1986. 

STUDY  or  uona-TOM  cake  sexvicks 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  appoint  a  Commission 
on  Long-Term  C^are  Services  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") to  conduct  a  study  of  long-term  care 
services. 

(b)  The  study  shall  include— 

(1)  how  the  medicare  program  might 
better  provide  protection  against  cata- 
strophic costs  of  long-term  case; 

(2)  compilations  and  analyses  of  data  with 
respect  to  the  recipients  of  long-term  care 
services,  including  age,  duration  of  care, 
costs  of  care  in  addition  to  the  amounts  paid 
by  medicare,  and  sources  of  assistance, 
other  than  medicare,  for  paying  such  costs; 
and 


(S)  actions  taken  by  States  in  the  area  of 
standard  setting  for,  and  aiidlting  of,  facili- 
ties providing  long-term  care. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  long-term  care  services, 
and  representatives  from  groups  which  rep- 
resent the  elderly. 

(d)  llie  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices (without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act) 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint  one  of  the  members  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  The  Commission  shall 
meet  as  often  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary, but  not  less  often  than  twice  each 
year. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service.  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5315  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day.  including  traveltlme,  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion. While  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
such  duties  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sectimi  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  engage  such 
technical  assistance  from  individuals  skilled 
in  long-term  care  services  ss  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions.  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  make  available  to  the  Commission 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ance, and  any  pertinent  data  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, as  the  Commission  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  results 
of  the  study,  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  (m  Finance  of  the  Senate 
not  Uter  than  October  1,  1986.  The  Com- 
mission shall  terminate  at  the  time  such  re- 
sults are  submitted.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP 
S.  570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  coal 
leasing  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

■fimBAL  LANDS  LEASIHC  ACT  AHKWinCEinS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
correct  several  flaws  in  the  act  wtiich 
were  created  by  provisions  included  in 
the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments 
Act  [FCLAA]  of  1976. 

This  bill  has  six  provisions.  The 
first,  and  most  important,  repeals  the 
punitive  section  3  of  FCLAA.  which  af- 
fects many  Federal  leases  issued  prior 
to  passage  of  that  act.  Leases  issued 
prior  to  1976  include  virtually  all  of 
the  existing  Federal  coal  leases. 
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I  believe  tb*t  if  this  section  is  not  re- 
pealed, it  wUl  not  only  limit  competi- 
tion for  Federal  energy  resource 
lease*— including  onshore  oil  and  gas, 
oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and  coal— but  will 
ultimately  work  to  the  detriment  of 
America's  future  energy  supply  and  se- 
curity. Another  important  provision  of 
the  bill  would  provide  much  needed 
economic  and  planning  flexibility  to 
the  lease  development  requirements 
issued  after  August  4. 1976,  the  date  of 
passage  of  this  law. 

The  bill  also  repeals  three  minor 
FCLAA  provisions  which  are:  That 
lands  within  a  logical  mining  unit  be 
contiguous,  that  a  mine  plan  be  sub- 
mitted within  3  yean  after  a  lease  is 
issued,  and  that  reserves  must  be 
mined  within  40  years  of  approval  of 
Uie  mining  plan.  These  provisions  can. 
and.  In  some  instances  do.  Interfere 
with  the  complete  and  efficient  recov- 
ery of  coal  reserves.  Finally,  this  meas- 
ure gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  authority  to  negotiate  the  sale  of 
bypass  and  maintenance  tracts  for 
which  the  normal  competitive  bidding 
process  may  not  always  be  vpropri- 
ate. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I.  and 
others,  have  sought  a  worluble  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  Mr.  President 
During  the  first  session  of  the  98th 
Congress  I  Introduoed,  along  with  Sen- 
ators    BmOAMAlf,     DOMSHICI.     HlCBT. 

MuMCOWSKi.  NicKLB.  and  Simpsoh.  a 
similar  biU  8.  1634.  the  Mineral  Lands 
Lffsiring  Act  amendments.  Hearings 
were  held  in  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources  on  October  18. 
1983. 

In  light  of  our  present  timeframe. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  critical  to  stress 
that  Congress  must  not  wait  until  we 
are  "eyebaU  to  eyebaU"  with  the  1986 
deadline  before  we  address  this  issue. 
Uncertainty  about  the  implementation 
of  section  3  is  already  affecting  plan- 
ning by  coal  lessees  and  their  potential 
customers.  Active  sales,  exchanges, 
and  mergers  of  coal  properties  have 
always  been,  and  wiU  continue  to  be. 
essential  to  the  development  of  a 
sound  domestic  energy  industry  and  to 
the  strength  of  our  national  energy 
policy. 

Those  diversified  companies  holding 
pre-1976  leases  must  get  a  clear  signal 
from  the  Congress  by  swift  action  on 
this  Issue.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  hold  hearings  on  my  bill, 
and  others  such  as  Senator  Johh- 
ston's  proposal,  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee schedule  permits.  We  must  re- 
solve this  uncertainty,  and  we  must  re- 
solve it  quickly. 

Here.  Mr.  President,  is  the  problem 
concerning  section  3.  This  particular 
section  of  the  FCLAA  generally  has 
been  Interpreted  as  prohibiting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  Issuing 
future  Federal  leases  authorized  imder 


the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  a 
cfHDpany  which  "holds  and  has  held" 
a  Federal  coal  lease  for  a  period  of  10 
years  and  is  not  "producing  coal  in 
commercial  quantities."  This  type  of 
punitive  provision  is  not  found  any- 
where else  In  the  Federal  mineral  leas- 
ing program  or  in  any  State  mineral 
leasing  program.  It  goes  far  beyond 
the  standard  lease  termination  penal- 
ty for  nonproduction  of  a  mineral 
lease. 

Since  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  gov- 
erns the  leasing  of  onshore  oU  and  gas, 
oU  shale,  tar  sands.  phoQ>hate. 
sodium,  rmtaiwliim.  native  asphalt, 
solid  and  seml-soUd  bitumen  and  bitu- 
minous rock  as  weU  as  coal,  imposition 
of  the  section  3  prohibition  would  seri- 
ously impair  a  multimineral  develop- 
er's ability  to  secure  new  resources. 
The  impact  on  our  country's  domestic 
energy  industries,  our  energy  security 
and  supply  and  our  economy  would  be 
disastrous. 

The  legislative  lineage  of  section  3 
makes  it  clear  that  this  provision  was 
a  reaction  to  perceived  speculation  in 
Federal  coal  lease  holdings.  In  1976.  it 
was  an  attempt  to  bring  existing  Fed- 
eral coal  leases  into  production,  and 
was  intended  to  prevent  these  leases 
ttxan  being  held  indefinitely  for  specu- 
lative puposes. 

As  written,  however,  section  3  does 
not  force  f orf eittue  of  a  nonprodudng 
lease.  Instead,  it  exacts  a  penalty  only 
on  those  lease  holders  who  want  to  ac- 
quire new  Federal  leases.  Since  bona 
fide  developers  who  hold  pre-1976  coal 
leases  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  ob- 
taining other  mineral  leases,  section  3 
would  severely  impact  those  compa- 
nies. On  the  other  hand,  speculators 
holding  pre-1976  leases  with  no  inten- 
tion of  acquiring  new  Federal  leases 
would  remain  unaffected  by  section  3. 

Here,  a  logical  question  such  as  this 
might  be  asked:  "Why  can't  all,  or 
almost  all.  pre-1976  leases  be  brought 
into  compliance  with  the  commercial 
production  requirements— set  by  regu- 
lation at  1  percent  of  reserves— by  the 
1985  deadline?"  According  to  a  study 
prepared  for  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation by  the  late  Harry  Perry,  a  dis- 
tinguished mineral  economist  with  a 
long  career  in  government  and  the  Re- 
sources for  the  Future  Institute: 

U  all  pre-1976  leues  were  produdng  at  1 
percent  of  this  recoverable  reaenrea  in  1986, 
there  would  be  an  excess  capacity  of  120 
million  tons  of  coal  In  that  year. 

Because  of  this  probable  supply- 
demand  situation,  many  pre-1976 
leases  will  not  be  in  commercial  pro- 
duction by  the  1986  deadline.  Mr. 
President,  It  makes  no  sense  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  attempt  to  dic- 
tate results  such  as  these  when  mariiet 
forces  so  clearly  argue  against  it. 

Further,  a  1981  study  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  reveals  that 
two-thirds  of  the  lessees  in  the  West- 
em  States  hold  at  least  one  lease  that 


is  unlikely  or  uncertain  to  meet  the 
section  3  wtmiiwrrf^i  production  dead- 
line by  1986.  Of  the  73  pubUdy  owned 
companies  holding  Federal  coal  leases. 
49  are  also  involved  in  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment, and  4  are  involved  in  Fed- 
eral oil  shale  leases.  Since  the  Federal 
tar  sands  leasing  and  the  permanent 
oil  shale  leasing  programs  are  just  be- 
ginning, the  extent  of  any  conflict 
with  these  programs  is  unclear,  but 
would  most  likely  be  significant.  Many 
companies,  therefore,  are  faced  with 
the  section  3  sanctions.  And.  many 
companies  would  be  forced  to  disrupt 
their  other  mineral  <H»erations  in  oil. 
gas.  coal,  and  synthetic  fuels  If  this 
provision  Is  not  r^oealed. 

Besides  significantly,  and  perhaps 
permanently  altering  logical  mining 
operations  and  future  attempts  at  do- 
mestic energy  exploration,  section  3 
could  possibly  end  up  in  reduced  com- 
petition either  for  Federal  coal  leases, 
or  for  other  MLA  leases,  or  both.  Com- 
panies now  holding  leases  subject  to 
section  3  may  be  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween continuing  to  hold  coal  leases  or 
to  obtain  future  Federal  leases  for 
other  MLA  leases. 

In  summary,  section  3  should  be  re- 
pealed for  several  reasons: 

First,  its  rigid  commercial  produc- 
tion requirements  ignore  the  realities 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  assume 
coal  can  be  produced  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  market  demand. 

Second,  the  penalty  provision  makes 
it  impooible  to  maintain  a  logical,  on- 
going domestic  energy  exploration 
program  by  precluding  many  of  the 
multimineral  companies,  and  coal-only 
producers,  f  rmn  iMurticipating  in  other 
MLA  mineral  leasing  categories. 

Third,  it  has  created  considerable 
uncertainty  in  the  energy  industry  by 
making  companies  reluctant  to  buy. 
exchange,  or  merge  into  Federal  coal 
leases.  Potential  developers  have 
become  Increasingly  reluctant  to  con- 
sider investing  in  producing  facilities 
on  Federal  coal  leases  as  1986  ap- 
proaches because  of  the  section  3 
cloud  of  uncertainty. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
bill  addresses  the  problem  of  develop- 
ment requirements  imposed  on  leases 
issued  after  August  4.  1976.  Present 
law  provides  that  these  leases  must  be 
producing  in  commercial  quantities- 
defined  by  Interior  Department  regu- 
lations as  1  percent  of  recoverable  re- 
serves—within 10  years  after  lease  is- 
suance, or  the  lease  is  terminated. 

It  is  simply  unrealistic  to  expect  an 
operator  within  10  years  from  the 
time  a  lease  is  acquired  to  do  the  nec- 
essary work  to  define  the  extent,  qual- 
ity, and  mining  costs  of  the  reserve, 
find  a  customer,  obtain  the  myriad  of 
Federal.  SUte,  and  local  mining  and 
reclamation  permits,  construct  a  mul- 
timillion  dollar  mine  and  rail  spurs 
and  begin  producing.  This  Is  not  even 


touching  upon  the  fact  that  this  proc- 
ess Is  often  hampered  by  great  market 
and  nonmaricet  uncertainties  at  every 
step. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  business  is 
faced  with  such  unrealistic  require- 
ments. I  believe  the  end  result  will  be 
that  Federal  coal  leases  will  be  forced 
to  be  heavily  discounted  by  private  op- 
erators to  compensate  for  this  totally 
unnecessary  eooiuMnlc  uncertainty 
caused  by  the  law  and  the  concept  of 
fair  maitet  value  will  be  totally  lost. 
In  the  end.  only  leases  that  can  be  lit- 
erally "banked  on"  to  produce  in  10 
years  will  be  acquired,  and  the  larger 
new  production  tracts  so  vital  for  a 
healthy  and  competitive  industry  will 
be  neglected. 

Senator  Johhstoit  also  recognized 
this  problem  In  his  bill.  S.  372.  and  I 
Join  him  in  supporting  the  concept  of 
an  advance  escalating  royalty  that 
allows  the  operator  to  extend  his  lease 
for  up  to  10  additional  years  if  neces- 
sary. This  provision  distinguishes  the 
serious  lessee  from  the  idle  speculator, 
who  has  no  serious  intention  of  devel- 
oping a  lease.  A  speculator  would  be 
far  less  likely  to  pay  an  escalating  fi- 
nance charge  on  a  lease  simply  to  hold 
on  to  it. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  6  of  the 
FCLAA  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
an  operation  and  reclamation  plan  be 
submitted  within  3  years  from  the 
date  of  the  issuance  of  the  lease.  Not 
enough  Is  known  about  the  reserve 
and  future  operations  in  the  first  3 
years,  and  in  view  of  the  other  plan- 
ning requirements  applicable  to  such 
leases— such  as  the  mining  and  recla- 
mation permit  applications  tmder  the 
Surface  Mining  Act— this  requirement 
is  now  unnecessary. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  relates 
to  logical  mining  units,  or  LMU's.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  FCLAA  requires  that  all 
lands  placed  within  an  LMU  tte  contig- 
uous. As  a  general  rule,  contiguity  in 
the  creation  or  maintenance  of  an 
LMU  makes  sense.  There  are  condi- 
tions, however,  where  the  actual  phjrs- 
ical  separation  of  leases  caused  by  arti- 
ficial surface  impediments  such  as 
roads  or  easements,  or  geological  con- 
ditions, may  not  necessarily  interfere 
with  the  "logic"  of  including  a  phj^ 
ically  separated  lease  from  a  nearby 
LMU.  This  amendment  simply  pro- 
motes the  overall  intent  of  the  logical 
mining  provision  by  removing  this  ar- 
tificial constraint. 

The  last  FCLAA  provisions  that  the 
bill  deals  with  is  the  deletion  of  the 
present  requirement  that  the  reserve 
be  mined  out  within  40  years  of  lease 
issuance.  The  FCLAA  requires  that  a 
lease  be  produced  not  only  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  but  that  the  lease 
remain  in  "continuous  operation"  over 
Its  economic  life— defined  by  regula- 
tion as  an  amoimt  equal  to  a  3-year 
rolling  average  of  previous  produc- 
tion—or  the   lease  will   be  canceled 


except  under  highly  special  circum- 
stances spelled  out  by  law.  The  40-year 
mine-out  provision  is  therefore  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  could  also 
impose  economically  unsound  and 
wasteful  mining  practices  on  the  Fed- 
eral reserve. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  authority 
for  the  Secretary  to  negotiate  the  sale 
of  bypass  and  maintenance  tracts, 
which  allows  the  Secretary  the  same 
flexibility  to  conduct  business  in  the 
same  proprietary  manner  as  a  private 
lessor.  The  recent  Commission  on  Fair 
Market  Value  Policy  recommended 
such  authority. 

Snce  1920.  the  Federal  coal  leasing 
program  has  provided  the  basis  for  the 
orderly  development  of  a  large  part  of 
this  Nation's  coal  reserves.  From  1971 
until  1981  the  program  suffered  under 
a  moratorium  in  which  all  leasing  was 
virtually  halted.  During  this  time  the 
western  coal  industry  grew  from  its  in- 
fancy into  one  5f  the  major  sources  of 
domestic  energy  production— from  a 
production  base  of  less  than  35  million 
tons  per  year  to  over  a  qtiarter  billion 
tons  per  year,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of 
domestic  production. 

And,  I  cannot  think  of  a  State  that 
would  be  impacted  more  than  my 
State  of  Wyoming,  now  ranked  the 
third  in  the  Nation  in  total  coal  pro- 
duction—behind Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia— and  which  now  leads  our 
Nation  in  production  from  surface  coal 
mines.  In  1983.  Wyoming  produced 
112.2  million  short  tons  of  coal,  about 
14  percent  of  the  Nation's  total,  and 
nearly  one-fourth  of  our  surface- 
mined  coaL 

In  conclusion,  the  1976  FCLAA  dra- 
matically changed  the  rules  under 
which  the  Federal  Government's  coal 
resources  would  be  leased,  and  the 
basic  thrust  of  those  changes  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  public.  However, 
nearly  a  decade  after  its  passage,  it  is 
clear  that  those  provisions  which  are 
overly  punitive  and  threaten  both  of 
this  Nation's  economic  and  energy  se- 
curity, not  to  mention  the  future  of 
our  domestic  energy  industry,  should 
be  either  repealed  in  their  entirety  or 
modified. 

The  congressionally  established 
Commission  on  Fair  Market  Value 
Policy  submitted  its  report  on  how  the 
Federal  coal  leasing  program  can  be 
improved,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  woridng  on  implementing 
the  majority  of  those  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to 
move  ahead  with  the  legislative 
changes  and  modifications  contained 
in  this  bill  which  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Job.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Senator  Johhstoh  and  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  seeing 
this  issue  resolved  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RCOORO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso,  as  follows: 

8.570 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RevntetUativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mineral  Lands 
Lreasins  Act  AmendmenU  of  igcs." 

(b)  Any  amendment  or  repeal  tn  this  Act 
expressed  tn  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Ticaslng  Act,  sliaU  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  reference  to  a  secttoo  or  other 
provision  of  the  Act  of  February  25.  1920, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  mining  of 
coal,  phosphate,  oQ,  oQ  shale,  gas,  and 
sodium  on  the  pubUc  domain"  (41  Stat.  437). 
Sic.  2.  SecUon  2(aK2)  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  (30  XJJB.C.  201(aX2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A) 
and  redeaignating  subparagraph  (B)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

Sic  3.  The  last  sentmoe  of  section  2(d)<l) 
of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  (30  UJB.C. 
20a(aXl»  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
ocMnma  after  "sin^  operator"  and  inantlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "and"  and  by  striking  out 
"and  be  contiguous". 

Sk.  4.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  (30  UJ8.C.  201(a))  to  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  following: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  provide  for  experimenta- 
tion with  the  negotiated  sale  of  leases  for 
bypass  and  maintenance  tracts  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  within  six  months  after  the 
date  or  enactment  of  the  "Mineral  Umds 
TiMudng  Act  Amendments  of  1985." 

Sr.  5.  Section  2(dK2)  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  302a(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  shall  not  be 
more  than  forty  years". 

Sic  6.  Section  7  of  the  Mineral  I^nds 
Leasing  Act  (30  n.S.C.  207)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sk.  7.  (a)  A  coal  lease  shall  be  a  term  of 
twenty  years  and  for  so  long  thereafter  as 
the  condition  of  continued  operatioa  and 
diligent  development  are  met.  Ilie  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  annual 
rentals  on  leases.  A  lease  shall  require  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  in  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  of  not  less  than 
12Vi  per  centum  of  the  value  of  coal  as  de- 
fined by  regulation,  except  the  Secretary 
may  determine  a  lesser  amount  in  the  case 
of  coal  recovered  by  underground  mining 
operations.  The  lease  shall  include  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine.  Such  rentals  and  royalties 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease 
shall  be  subject  to  readjustment  at  the  end 
of  its  primary  term  of  twenty  years  and  at 
the  end  of  each  ten-year  period  thereafter  if 
the  lease  is  extended 

"(bXl)  A  lease  that  is  not  producing  coal 
in  commercial  quantities  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  shall  be  terminated  unless  the  leasee 
chooses  to  extend  the  lease  beyond  the  10th 
lease  year  through  the  payment  of  advance 
royalties. 

"(2)  Such  advance  royalties  shall  be  as- 
sessed on  an  escalating  basis  as  follows: 

"(A)  tn  the  11th  lease  year,  an  advance 
royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed  pro- 
duction of  .1%  of  total  recoverable  reaervea: 
"(B)  in  the  12th  lease  year,  an  advance 
royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed  pro- 
duction of  .2%  of  total  recoverable  i 
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"(C)  to  the  ISth  \emae  yew.  sn  MlvBiice 
roymlty  would  be  uMSMd  on  Mnuned  pro- 
duction of  .8%  of  total  recovermble  reeerves; 
"(D)  to  the  14th  leue  year,  an  advance 
royalty  would  be  aveaaed  on  aaaumed  pro- 
duction of  .4%  of  total  recoverable  reaervea; 
••(E)  In  the  15th  leaae  year,  an  advance 
royalty  would  be  aaaeaaed  on  aaaumed  pro- 
ducUon  of  .6%  of  total  recoverable  reaervea; 
"(P)  in  the  leth  leaM  year,  an  advance 
royalty  would  be  aueased  on  aaaumed  pro- 
duction of  .e%  of  total  recoverable  reaervea: 
••(O)  in  the  17th  leaae  year,  an  advance 
royalty  would  be  asMHed  on  aaaumed  pro- 
duction of  .7%  of  total  recoverable  reaervea: 
'•(H)  in  the  18th  leaae  year,  an  advance 
royalty  would  be  aaaeaaed  on  aaaumed  pro- 
duction of  .8%  of  total  recoverable  reaervea: 
"(I)  in  the  IWh  leaae  year,  an  advance  roy- 
alty would  be  aaaeaaed  on  aaaumed  produc- 
tion of  .9%  of  total  recoverable  reaervea:  and 
•'(J)  in  the  aoth  leaae  year,  an  advance 
ro^ty  would  be  aaaeaaed  on  aaaumed  pro- 
duction of   1.0%  of  total  recoverable  re- 
aervea. 

••(3)  Payment  by  leaaee  of  advance  royal- 
tiea  under  aubaection  (b)  ahaU  conatitute 
compliance  with  aection  3(aX3XA)  of  the 
Mineral  Landa  Leaaing  Act  (30  VS.C. 
201(3XA)). 

•'(4)  The  payment  of  any  advance  royalty 
by  the  leaaee  for  any  year  in  which  produc- 
tion of  leaae  reaervea  exceeds  commercial 
quantitiea  may  be  credited  acainat  produc- 
tion, to  the  extent  that  such  production  ex- 
ceeda  commercial  quantitiea. 

"(c)  Each  leaae  ahall  be  aubject  to  the  con- 
ditiona  of  dllicent  development  and  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  mine  or  mlnea,  except 
where  operationa  under  the  leaae  are  inter- 
rupted by  atrlkea.  the  elementa.  or  caaual- 
tiea  not  attrlbuUble  to  the  leaaee.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  upon  determining 
that  the  public  intereat  wiU  be  aerved  there- 
by, may  auapend  the  condition  of  continued 
operation  upon  the  payment  of  advance  roy- 
altiea.  Such  advance  royaltiea  ahall  be  no 
leaa   than    the    production    royalty    which 
would  otherwiae  be  paid  and  shall  be  com- 
puted on  a  fixed  reaerve  to  production  ratio 
(determined  by  the  Secretary).  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  years  during  the  period  of 
any  leaae  for  which  advance  royaltiea  may 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  condition  of  con- 
tinued operation  ahall  not  exceed  ten.  The 
amount  of  any  production  royalty  paid  to 
auapend  the  condition  of  continued  oper- 
ation for  any  year  ahall  be  reduced  (but  not 
below  0)  by  the  amount  of  any  advance  roy- 
alties paid  under  such  leaae  to  the  extent 
that  such  advance  royaltiea  have  not  been 
uaed  to  reduce  production  royalties  for  a 
prior  year.  No  advance  royalty  paid  during 
the  initial  twenty-year  term  of  a  lease  shall 
be  uaed  to  redtice  a  production  royalty  after 
the  twentieth  year  of  a  leaae.  The  Secretary 
may.  upon  six  months'  notification  to  the 
leasee  cease  to  accept  advance  royalties  in 
lieu  of  the  requirement  of  continued  oper- 
ation. Nothbig  in  this  subsection,  with  the 
exception  of  payment  o(  advance  royalties 
in  lieu  of  production,  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  requirement  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  relating  to  commencement  of 
production  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

"(d)  Prior  to  taUng  any  action  on  a  lease- 
hold which  might  cauae  a  significant  dis- 
turbance of  the  environment,  the  lessee 
shall  submit  for  the  Secretary's  approval  an 
operation  and  reclamation  plan.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  or  dlaapprove  the  plan  or 
require  that  it  be  modified.  Where  the  land 
involved  ia  under  the  surface  Jurisdiction  of 
another  Federal  agency,  that  other  agency 
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muat  oonaent  to  the  terma  of  auch  approv- 
al.".* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  hlmaelf. 

Mrs.    Hawkucs.   Mr.    RnoifAit. 

Mr.    Prozmxsb.    Mr.    Abditor, 

BCr.  Tuau.  Mr.  Risolb.  and 

Mr.  WiLSO*): 
S.  571.  A  biU  to  amend  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  53  of  tlUe  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  currency  reports:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


oauo  ifomT  asizuas  act 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  two  bills  to 
strengthen  our  hand  against  criminal 
money  laundering.  First,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing the  Drug  Money  Seisure  Act, 
which  I  originally  introduced  on  April 
12,  1984.  This  legislation  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  important  administration 
officials  and  was  included  In  the  rec- 
ommendations issued  last  October  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Orga- 
nized Crime.  .,  ^  «  ^ 
Money  laundering  is  well-defined 
early  in  the  Commission's  excellent 
report  as  the  process  by  which  one 
conceals  the  existence.  iUegal  source, 
or  illegal  application  of  income,  and 
then  disguises  that  income  to  make  it 
appear  legitimate. 

Money  laundering  has  been  much 
discussed  in  recent  weeks  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Bank  of  Boston's  failure  to 
report  the  deposit  and  transfer,  much 
of  it  in  smaU  bills,  of  $1  billion.  While 
the  Bank  of  Boston  has  not  been 
charged  with  money  laundering,  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  law  the 
bank  has  pleaded  guilty  to  violating. 
the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transaction 
Reporting  Act,  is  to  combat  money 
laimdering  by  drug  dealers  and  other 
organized  criminals. 

My  biU  has  three  very  simple  provi- 
sions to  strengthen  this  law.  also 
known  as  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act. 

First,  it  provides  for  administrative 
subpoena  power  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  enforce  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  It  will  enable 
the  Treasury  Department  to  review 
systematicaUy  all  cash,  check,  and 
other  deposits  and  transfers  to  foreign 
banks  that  are  so  frequently  made  to 
launder  drug  money  and  other  illegal- 
ly acquired  money.  Under  current  law, 
for  a  subpoena  to  be  obtained  where 
money  laundering  is  suspected,  the 
Treasury  Department  must  persuade 
the  Justice  Department  to  convene  a 

grand  Jury. 

The  results  of  the  present  restriction 
on  the  Treasury  Department's  investi- 
gative authority  is  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  money  being  laundered 
is  ever  recovered.  As  witnesses  testified 
at  the  January  28  hearing  of  the 
Banking  Committee  and  in  other 
Senate  investigations,  the  present  law 
enforcement  system  is  viewed  with 
contempt  by  professional  money  laun- 
derers. 


In  1983,  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  issued  a 
report  on  the  involvement  of  offshore 
banks  that  identified  over  150  recent 
cases  of  criminal  use  of  offshore  facili- 
ties. That  report  documented  how  suc- 
cessful and  extensive  money  launder- 
ing operations  have  become. 

It  is  time  that  our  law  enforcement 
efforts  begin  to  match  those  of  profes- 
,  sional  money  launderers  in  number, 
thoroughness,  and  sophistication. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
assist  our  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
developing  an  effective  deterrent 
against  drug  money  laundering  in 
many  more  cases,  and  to  raise  the  pro- 
fessional criminal's  chances  of  being 
detected  to  a  much  higher  level  of  risk 
than  he  now  faces. 


The  second  provision  of  this  bill 
strengthens  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  sec- 
tion tliat  now  provides  for  an  inad- 
equate civU  penalty  of  $10,000  against 
financial  institutions  and  their  em- 
ployees for  wlllf uUy  violating  the  law's 
reporting  requirements.  In  order  to 
promote  compliance  with  these  re- 
qtiirements,  the  penalty  is  raised  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  transaction  in- 
volved, where  there  is  proof  that  the 
faUure  to  report  was  a  willful  failure. 
Third,  the  Drug  Money  Seizure  Act 
creates  a  penalty,  where  none  now 
exists,  for  individuals  who  willfully 
violate  the  law  requiring  reports  on 
their  transfers  of  money  to  foreign 
banks.  This  bill  provides  for  a  penalty 
up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  foreign 
transaction  Involved  in  the  violation, 
so  that  anyone  willfully  failing  to 
report  as  required  by  law  risks  losing 
the  full  amount  of  the  money  being 
laundered. 

At  the  January  28  hearing,  I  heard 
extensive  testimony  concerning  nu- 
merous money  laundering  cases  and 
currency  law  violations  involving  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  drug  profits 
moving  through  American  banks  and 
other  institutions.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  Walker  and 
Commissioner  of  Customs  William 
Von  Raab  testified  that  the  approach 
taken  in  the  bill  I  am  reintroducing 
today  would  result  in  a  much  im- 
proved law  enforcement  effort  against 
money  laundering. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  that  there 
will  be  a  hearing  on  this  bill  in  the 
near  future,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  all  Senators  on  improv- 
ing our  law  enforcement  efforts  to 
combat  money  laundering. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  as  an  impor- 
tant initiative  against  money  launder- 
ing without  which  major  criminal 
groups  simply  cotild  not  operate.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO.  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacUd  fry  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentatioe*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congnu  oaeenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Drug  Money  Sei- 
sure Act". 

8k.  2.  Section  8818  of  tttlc^  81.  United 
Statea  Code,  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerting  "(a)"  before  "The": 

(S>  by  inaerting  ••,  except  aa  provided  in 
aubaection  (c)"  before  the  aemloolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (I): 

(8)  hy  atriklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3): 

(4)  by  redeatgnatlng  paragraph  (8)  aa 
paragraph  (4); 

(5)  by  inaerting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following: 

"(3XA)  examine  any  books,  papers. 
recorda,  or  other  data  of  domeatic  financial 
inatitutiona  pursuant  to  the  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  requirements  under  thla  sub- 
chapter; 

"(B)  aummon  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
financial  lnatituti(m,  or  any  person  having 
poaaeaaimi.  cuatody.  or  care  of  the  reporta  or 
reoorda  required  under  the  aubchapter,  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
or  hla  delegate  at  a  time  and  place  named  in 
the  summons  and  to  produce  auch  bcwka. 
papers,  reoorda.  or  other  data,  and  to  give 
teatimony,  under  oath,  aa  may  l>e  relevant 
material  to  auch  inquiry;  and 

"(C)  take  such  teatimony  of  the  officer, 
employee,  or  peraon  having  posseasion  of 
the  relevant  reports  or  records,  under  oath, 
aa  may  be  relevant  or  material  to  such  in- 
quiry; and";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  The  puriwaea  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  take  any  action  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  in- 
clude the  purpoae  of  investigating  any  of- 
fense connected  with  the  adminiatraUon  or 
enforcement  of  this  subchapter,  section  31 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Inaurance  Act,  aec- 
tion 411  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or 
chapter  3  of  Public  Law  91-508. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  may 
delegate  the  powers  conferred  by  aubaection 
(aX3)  to  an  appropriate  supervising  agency. 

"(2)  A  summons  may  be  issued  under  aub- 
aection (aXSKB)  only  by,  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  or  a 
auperviaory  level  delegate  of  an  appropriate 
Treasury  bureau.". 

Sk.  3.  Section  5331(a)  of  tiUe  31.  United 
Statea  Code,  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  atriklng  out  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  the  fol- 
lowing: ••A  domeatic  financial  institution, 
and  a  partner,  director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  a  domeatic  financial  Inatitution.  willfully 
violating  thia  aubchapter  or  a  regulation 
preacribed  under  thia  subchapter  (except 
section  5315  of  this  title  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  section  5315)  or  causing  such 
a  violation  is  liable  to  the  United  States 
Oovemment  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than— 

•'(A)  the  amount  of  the  transaction  where 
the  violation  involves  a  tranaaction  report- 
ing requirement,  or 

"(B>  $10,000  for  any  other  violation.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(4)  A  person  willfully  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5314  of  this  title  or  of  a  reg- 
ulation prescribed  under  section  5314  is 
liable  to  the  United  Statea  Oovemment  for 


a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  foreign  tranaaction  or  foreign  ac- 
count involved  in  the  vtolation.". 

Sic.  4.  Section  5813(aX5)  of  title  81. 
United  States  Code,  ta  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(5)  'United  Statea'  meana  the  Statea  of 
the  United  Statea.  the  Diatrlct  of  Columbia, 
and,  when  the  Secretary  preacrlbea  by  regu- 
lation, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  lalanda.  Ouam,  the  Northern 
Marianas,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, any  other  territory  or  pnaafarion  of 
the  United  Statea,  or  a  military  diplomatic 
eatabllahment.".* 


By  BCr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself. 
Mrs.  HawKnra,  Mr.  Pboxmisb. 
Mr.  Abdmob.  Mr.  Risolb.  and 
Mr.  Wiuoir): 

S.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  create  an  of- 
fense prohibiting  the  laundering  of 
money  in  the  furtherance  of  (Timinal 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Monr  LAnmaaiMo  camia  act 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
also'  introducing  the  Money  Launder- 
ing Crimes  Act  today.  As  its  name  sug- 
gests, this  bill,  for  the  first  time, 
makes  it  a  crime  to  assist  in  the  laun- 
dering of  money  in  the  furtherance  of 
a  (Time. 

One  of  the  chief  flaws  in  present 
currency  reporting  laws  is  that  they 
attempt  to  onnbat  money  laundering 
indirecUy.  through  a  reporting  scheme 
that  is  llttie  understood 

If  we  are  serious  about  money  laun- 
dering, we  should  say  so  in  terms  that 
all  bank  and  financial  institution  em- 
ployees, from  tellers  to  presidents,  can 
imderstand.  We  should  make  money 
laundering  a  crime. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  during  the  money 
laundering  hearing  I  conducted  on 
January  28.  This  need  has  been  dram- 
atized in  recent  weelcs  by  the  state- 
ments made  by  Bank  of  Boston  em- 
ployees. 

One  retired  Bank  of  Boston  employ- 
ee has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
"didn't  pay  much  attention  to  the  reg- 
ulations" alMut  reporting  cash  trans- 
actions. This  employee's  statements 
give  vivid  proof  of  the  small  signifi- 
cance attached  to  current  rules  gov- 
erning money  laundering:  "If  you  had 
to  stop  and  bang  out  a  report  for  every 
single  transaction,  you'd  never  get 
anything  done." 

The  President's  Commission  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  has  stated  the  rationale 
for  this  legislation  in  a  few  short 
words: 

*  *  *  If  financial  institutions  are  to  be  ade- 
quately protected  from  abuse  of  their  serv- 
ices by  money  launderers,  and  if  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  money  launder- 
ing, the  Federal  Oovemment  must  strike  di- 
re<^y  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  by 
making  the  use  of  fiiumcial  institutions  by 
money  launderers  a  crimiiud  offense. 

The  Money  Laimdering  Crimes  Act 
subjects  to  criminal  prosecution: 


Whoever  conducts  or  cauaes  to  be  con- 
(hicted  a  tranaaction  or  aertea  of  tranaac- 
tlona  involving  one  or  more  monetary  in- 
strumenta  in.  througii.  or  by  a  financial  in- 
atitution which  ia  engaged  in.  or  the  activl- 
tiea  of  a^ilch  affect,  intetatate  commerce,  or 
attenu>ta  ao  to  do— 

(1)  With  intent  to  promote,  manage,  ea- 
tabllab.  carry  on.  or  facilitate  the  promo- 
tion, management,  eatabllahment.  or  carry- 
ing m.  of  any  unlawful  activity;  or 

(3)  With  Imowledge  or  reaaon  to  know 
that  auch  monetary  Instrumenta  represent 
income  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
any  unlawful  activity,  or  the  proceeds  of 
auch  income. 

The  penalties  are: 

For  the  flrst  such  offense,  a  fine  of 
up  to  $250,000  or  twice  the  value  of 
the  monetary  instrummts,  whichever 
is  greater,  or  inv>risonment  for  up  to 
10  years:  and 

For  each  such  sulisequent  offense,  a 
fine  of  up  to  $1  million  or  five  times 
the  value  of  the  monetary  instru- 
ments, whichever  is  greater,  or  impris- 
onment for  up  to  20  yean,  or  both. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  legislation  their  full  sup- 
port to  break  the  financial  empires  of 
drug  traffl^ers  now  causing  60  per- 
cent of  the  <9lme  plaguing  this  coim- 
try,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  legislation  be  reprinted  in  the 
Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

8.572 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repretenlative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conares*  autembled.  That  thia 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Money  Laundering 
Crimes  Act". 

Sec  2.  (a)  (Chapter  95  of  title  18.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"1 1956.  Laimderiag  oT  aMMMtary  iaatnuaorts 

"(a)  Whoever  conducts  or  causes  to  be 
conducted  a  transaction  or  series  of  transac- 
tions involving  one  or  more  monetary  in- 
struments in.  through,  or  by  a  financial  in- 
stitution which  is  engaged  in,  or  the  activi- 
ties of  which  affect,  interstate  commerce,  or 
attempts  so  to  do— 

••(1)  with  intent  to  promote,  manage,  es- 
tablish, carry  on.  or  facilitate  the  promo- 
tion, managonent,  eatabllahment,  or  carry- 
ing on,  of  any  unlawful  activity;  or 

"(2)  with  knowledge  or  reaaon  to  know 
that  such  monetary  instrumenta  represent 
income  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
any  unlawful  activity,  or  the  proceeds  of 
such  income, 

ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2S0.(NK>  or 
twice  the  value  of  the  monetary  instru- 
ments, whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both,  for  the 
first  such  offenae.  and  ahall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1.000.(X)0  or  five  Umea  the  value 
of  the  monetary  instrumenta.  whichever  ia 
greater,  or  impriaoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  lx>th.  for  eaiAi  auch  offenae 
thereafter. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  aecticm— 

"(1)  the  term  'conducts'  includes  initiat- 
ing, concluding,  or  participating  in  conduct- 
ing, initiating,  or  cozxdudlng  a  transaction; 
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"(»  the  term  'transaction'  Includf  a  de- 
posit, withdnwal.  transfer  between  ac- 
counts, exehance  of  currency.  loan,  exten- 
sion of  credit,  purchase  or  sale  of  any  stock, 
bond,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  mone- 
tary instrument,  or  any  other  payment, 
transfer,  or  delivery  by.  through,  or  to  a  fi- 
nancial institution,  by  whatever  means  et- 

"(3)  the  term  'monetary  instruments 
means  monetary  Instruments  as  defined  In 
section  203(1  >  of  the  Currency  and  Foreign 
Transactfams  Reporting  Act,  as  revised  (31 
VJB.C.  53ia(aX3)): 

"(4)  the  term  'financial  institution'  means 
financial  institution  as  defined  in  section 
303(e)  of  the  Currency  and  Foreign  Trans- 
actions Reporting  Act.  as  revised  (31  UAC. 
S313(aK2)):  and 

"(5)  the  term  'unlawful  acUvtty'  means 
any  act  or  acts  oonsUtuting— 

"(A)  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activity  or 
collection  of  unlawful  debt,  as  those  terms 
are  defined  in  section  901(a)  of  the  Orga- 
nlied  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  (18  U.S.C. 
lMl-1908): 

"(B)  a  wwt<""««^  criminal  enterprise,  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  408  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (31  UJB.C.  848): 

"(C)  an  offense  under  any  of  the  following 
provisions  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code: 
SecUon  301  (reUtlng  to  bribery),  section  224 
(relating  to  bribery  in  sporting  contesto), 
aecUons  471-473  (relating  to  counterfeiting), 
secUon  650  (relating  to  theft  from  intersUte 
shipment)  if  the  offense  is  felonious,  section 
664  (relating  to  embenlement  from  pension 
and  welfare  funds),  sections  891-804  (relat- 
ing to  extortionate  credit  transactions),  sec- 
tion 1084  (relating  to  the  transmission  of 
gambling  information),  section  1341  (relat- 
ing to  mall  fraud),  section  1343  (relating  to 
wire  fraud),  sections  1461-1465  (relating  to 
obscene  matter),  section  1503  (relating  to 
obstruction  of  JusUce).  section  1510  (relat- 
ing to  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions), section  1511  (relating  to  obstruction 
of  State  or  local  law  enforcement),  section 
1051  (relating  to  Interference  with  com- 
merce by  threats  or  violence),  section  1952 
(relating  to  racketeering  enterprises).  sec- 
Uon 1953  (relating  to  intersUte  transporU- 
Uon  of  wagering  paraphernalia),  section 
1954  (relating  to  unfair  welfare  fund  pay- 
ments), section  1955  (relating  to  prohibition 
of  illevU  gambling  businesses),  sections  2314 
and  2315  (relating  to  Interstate  transporta- 
tion of  stolen  property),  sections  3341-3346 
(relating  to  trafficking  in  contraband  ciga- 
rettes), or  aecUons  3421-2424  (relating  to 
white  sUve  traffic): 

"(D)  an  offense  under  title  39,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  186  (relating  to  restric- 
tions on  payments  and  loans  to  labor  organi- 
zations) or  section  501(c)  (relating  to  embez- 
zlement from  union  funds):  or 

"(E)  an  offense  involving  the  felonious 
manufacture,  importation,  receiving,  con- 
cealment, buying,  selling,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing in  narcotic  or  other  dangerous  drugs, 
punishable  under  any  law  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  provision  of  Federal,  SUte.  or 
other  law  imposing  criminal  penalties  or  af- 
fording civil  remedies  In  addition  to  those 
provided  for  In  this  section. 

"(d)  Violations  of  this  section  shall  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  as 
appropriate. 

"(e)  There  is  extraterritorial  jurisdiction 
over  the  conduct  prohibited  by  this  sec- 
tion.". 
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"(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  95  of  title  18  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"1956.    Laundering    of    monetary    instru- 
menU".* 


By  Mr.  OORE: 
8.  573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
RxKl.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  sulf  Iting  agents  in  cer- 
tain f(x>ds,  and  for  other  punioses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

SDLrm  SATBTT  ACT 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  I  believe 
is  critically  important  and  requires  our 
immediate  attention.  The  bill,  which  is 
being  introduced  simultaneously  with 
legislation  in  the  other  body  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Wtdkh,  im- 
poses a  partial  ban  on  the  use  of  fo<xl 
preservatives  called  sulfites.  This  pre- 
servative has  already  led  to  at  least 
five  deaths.  Including  one  in  Oregon  2 
weeks  ago  when  Medaya  McPike.  a  10- 
year-old  girl,  consumed  a  salad  con- 
taining astounding  levels  of  a  sulf  iting 
agent  This  little  girl  experienced  a 
critical  allergic  reaction  to  the  sulfites 
In  her  food  and  suffered  Irreversible 
brain  damage  which  led  to  her  death. 

Sulfites  are  chemical  preservatives 
added  to  many  f<xxls,  including  fruits, 
vegetables,  seafood,  baked  products, 
and  wines,  and  also  to  some  drugs. 
Most  uses  of  the  additive  in  foods  are 
purely  cosmetic— for  instance,  sulfites 
prevent  lettuce  from  looking  brown 
and  wilted,  cut  potatoes  from  oxidizing 
and  turning  brown,  and  shrimp  from 
appearing  spotted.  Not  only  are  most 
uses  optional,  but  for  the  majority  of 
fo<xls  adequate  substitutes  for  sulfites 
exist,  ones  consisting  of  benign  ingre- 
dients such  as  citric  acid  and  ascorbic 
acid 

Most  of  the  people  who  are  sensitive 
to  sulfites  are  also  asthmatic,  al- 
though nonasthmatlcs  have  reported 
allergic  reactions  as  well.  The  specific 
numl>er  of  sulf  ite-sensltive  individuals 
in  the  United  States  is  unknown, 
though  estimates  suggest  that  about 
500,000  people  may  be  sensitive  to  the 
preservative.  This  figure  represents  5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  asthmatics  and 
does  not  take  into  account  other  non- 
asthmatic  individuals  who  are  affect- 
ed. 

Animal  studies  demonstrate  that 
chronic  ingestion  of  high  levels  of  sul- 
fites may  be  toxic  to  anyone,  regard- 
less of  hypersensitivity.  To  ensure  a 
margin  of  safety  for  the  general  popu- 
lation, the  World  Health  Organization 
has  suggested  that  the  acceptable 
daily  intake  of  sulfites  be  0.7  milli- 
grams per  iLilogram  of  body  weight, 
and  yet,  according  to  the  FDA  in  1983, 
more  than  half  of  all  Americans  may 
exceed  this  level  dally. 

Typically  when  the  FDA  has  been 
confronted  with  a  iooA  additive  affect- 
ing a  hypersensitive  subgroup  of  the 


population,  the  agency's  solution  has 
been  to  require  the  labeling  of  foods 
containing  that  additive.  However,  if 
we  look  at  these  other  additives,  such 
as  yellow  dye  No.  5,  we  see  that  the 
threat  they  pose  to  the  hypersensitive 
public  is  significantly  less  serious  than 
that  posed  by  sulfites.  This  observa- 
tion is  based  on  the  fact  that,  with  two 
exceptions,  no  additive  has  presented 
an  immediate  life-threatening  situa- 
tion. The  first  exception  is  sulfites. 
The  second  is  a  food  additive  used  in 
the  IMO's  caUed  cobalt  sulfate,  which 
was  positively  linked  to  fatalities  in  a 
population  subgroup.  After  associating 
the  substance  with  deaths,  in  1966  the 
FDA  showed  the  good  Judgment  to 
ban  the  use  of  cobalt  sulfate.  Labeling 
was  simply  not  an  appropriate  solution 
to  the  hazards  of  cobalt  sulfate,  and 
neither  is  it  m>proprlate  as  a  solution 
to  the  sulfite  problem. 

To  carry  the  discussion  of  labeling 
further,  there  are  several  reasons  why 
labeling  is  ineffective  in  addition  to 
being  inappropriately  lax.  First,  some 
people  who  are  sulfite-sensitive  may 
not  know  that  sulfites  are  the  cause  of 
their  reaction  to  certain  foods.  Indeed, 
there  may  be  thousands  of  people  in 
this  category.  The  most  visible  and  ob- 
vious labels  we  can  imagine  would  be 
meaningless  under  these  cittnmi- 
stances.  Second,  the  majority  of  life- 
threatening  reactions  to  stilfltes  have 
occurred  in  restaurants,  where  label- 
ing poses  a  tremendous  logistical  prob- 
lem. Restaurateurs  and  other  retailers 
often  do  not  Imow  how  the  food  sup- 
plied to  them  by  wholesale  companies 
and  distributors  has  been  treated,  and 
thus,  they  might  not  be  able  to  identi- 
fy the  foods  which  are  potentially  haz- 
ardous and  warrant  a  warning.  This 
acttudly  occurred  in  California  in  Fel>- 
ruary  1984,  with  tragic  resulto.  A  sul- 
fite-sensitive asthmatic  asked  the 
management  of  a  restaiutuit  whether 
a  particular  food  was  preserved  with 
sulfites.  The  restaurant  responded 
negatively,  not  knowing  that  the  tooA 
had  been  treated  with  sulfites  by  a 
processor.  This  processor  had  properly 
labeled  the  product,  but  the  sulfite 
disclosure  was  not  carried  over  by  the 
distributor  who  sold  the  product  to 
the  restaurant.  As  far  as  the  restau- 
rant knew,  it  was  not  serving  sulfite- 
treated  food.  The  customer  suffered  a 
severe  reaction  upon  eating  the  food. 
She  was  in  a  coma  for  3  weeks  and  has 
suffered  irreversible  brain  damage. 

Last  year  the  PDA  created  a  review 
panel  to  study  the  safety  of  sulfites.  It 
was  called  the  Review  Panel  of  the  Re- 
examination of  the  ORAS  Status  of 
Sulfiting  Agents.  ORAS  stands  for 
generally  recognized  as  safe.  The 
panel,  comprised  of  eminent  scientists, 
concluded  that  labeling  is  ineffective 
as  a  measure  to  protect  sufite-sensitive 
Individuals,  and  I  strongly  concur. 
Basing  its  conclusions  on  research  con- 


ducted by  leading  medi(^  experts  and 
on  epidemiological  evidence  submitted 
by  the  FDA.  the  panel  further  con- 
(duded  that  a  sulfite-sensitive  individ- 
ual is  exposed  to  a  unique  risk  when 

sulflte-treated  fresh  fruiU  and 

vegetables  and  precut  potato  products 
are  dispensed  in  food  service  establish- 
ments or  sold  in  grocery  stores  *  *  *." 
Particularly  in  retail  food  establish- 
ments, a  sulfite-sensitive  individual 
faces  a  heightened  risk  because  of  the 
high  levels  of  sulfiting  agents  used  in 
restaurant  salad  bars  and  cut  potatoes, 
coupled  with  the  consumer's  inability 
to  discern  the  presence  of  sulfites  in 
his  meal,  because  it  is  (x>lorless,  odor- 
less, and  flavorless. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  death  recog- 
nized as  sulfite-related  occurred  3 
years  ago.  and  the  FDA  has  yet  to 
take  action  to  eliminate  the  rislcs  cre- 
ated by  the  substance.  We  cannot 
afford  to  allow  more  time  to  pass 
while  the  FDA  creates  more  <»mmlt- 
tees  and  more  panels  to  study  the  sul- 
fite situation.  We  Imow  that  sulfites 
are  dangerous  to  asthmatics— the 
Commissioner  of  the  FDA  has  stated 
so— and  something  must  be  done  now. 

In  accord  with  the  review  panel's 
recommendation  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  certain  uses  of  sulfites,  I  am 
introducing  the  Sulfite  Safety  Act  of 
1985.  which  amends  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  impose  a 
limited  ban  on  the  use  of  sulfiting 
agents  in  food.  Sulfites  would  be 
banned  from  use  as  a  preservative  on 
fresh  and  frozen  cat  potatoes  prepared 
for  cooking  and  on  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles sold  for  consumption  in  their  raw 
state. 

The  risk  posed  by  sulfites  clearly  is 
not  limited  to  its  use  on  fruits  and 
vegetables;  rather,  these  are  the  uses 
which  have  been  linked  to  fatalities 
and  demand  our  immediate  attention. 
For  other  foods,  the  review  panel  spec- 
ified in  its  report  that,  and  I  quote,  "It 
would  seem  advisable  to  specify  safe 
conditions  of  the  use  of  sulfites  in  situ- 
ations where  levels  shown  to  elicit  ad- 
verse reactions  in  sulfite-sensitive  indi- 
viduals are  likely  to  occur  at  the  point 
of  consumption."  In  accordance  with 
this  recommendation,  the  bill  requires, 
within  60  days,  that  the  FDA  specify 
uses  and  levels  of  sulfites  in  food 
which  are  unsafe  to  the  hypersensitive 
population  and  then  take  action  to 
limit  those  uses.  The  agency's  specifi- 
cations would  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to,  the  particular  food  or  classes  of 
f (xxi  in  which  sulfites  may  tie  used  and 
the  maximum  quantity  which  may  be 
used. 

I  would  like  to  commend  several 
groups  for  their  admirable  response  to 
the  sulfite  problem.  Because  the  life- 
threatening  reactions  to  sulfites  have 
occured  in  restaurants,  the  National 
Restaurant  Association,  the  major  res- 
taurant trade  association,  adopted  the 
position  that  sulfites  should  be  banned 


from  use  on  salad  ingredients  and 
precut  potatoes  at  both  the  retail  and 
wholesale  distributor  levels.  The  NRA 
has  urged  its  members  to  curtail  the 
use  of  sulfites,  and  fortunately,  most 
restaurants  have  complie<L  Public  in- 
terest groups,  especially  the  Center 
for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  here 
in  Washington,  have  devoted  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  time  and  effort  to 
eliminating  the  risk  posed  by  sulfites 
and  both  of  these  organizatitms  have 
endorsed  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing. I  want  to  note  in  parti<nilar  that 
the  National  Restaurant  Association 
would  probably  be  greatly  affected  by 
this  legislation,  but  the  association  has 
endorsed  it  because  of  their  desire  to 
protect  their  customers. 

The  problem  of  sulfite  use  is  one 
which  demands  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. If  the  FDA  had  acted  aggressive- 
ly, as  is  required  by  law,  lives  could 
have  been  saved.  In  order  to  adequate- 
ly protect  the  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sancis  of  sulfite-sensitive  people.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  supporting  the  quick  enactment  of 
this  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rac»Bi>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  tte  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.573 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congret*  auembled, 
SBCnON  I.  SHORT  TfT1.S. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sulfite 
Safety  Act  of  1985". 

SEC    t    AMENDMCNT   TO   THE    FBDBRAL    FOOD. 
DRUG.  AND  OOSnmC  ACT. 

(a)  SuuTTB  Bam  m  CnrrAiM  FBxrars  aiis 
ViGKTABLKS.— Section  409  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
348)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

suLrmBAX 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  potassi- 
um bisulfite,  potassium  metabisulfite, 
sodium  sulfite,  sodium  bisulfite,  sodium  me- 
tabisulfite, or  sulfur  dioxide  shall  be 
deemed  unsafe  for  use  a  tooA  additive  in— 

"(1)  any  fruit  or  vegetable  sold  for  con- 
sumption in  its  raw  sUte,  or  new  para  "(2) 
any  poUto  which  is  cut  and  which  is  sold  to 
be  cooked  before  its  consumption  unless  the 
cooking  is  part  of  a  dehydration  process.". 

(b)  EiTBCTTVK  Date.- The  amendment  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC  3.  ACTION  ON  OTHER  USES  OF  SULFTfES. 

Within  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
reevaluate  the  uses,  approved  before  such 
date,  of  potassium  bisulfite,  potassium  me- 
tabisulfite, soldium  sulfite,  sodium  bisulfite, 
sodium  metabisulfite,  and  sulfur  dioxide  as 
a  substance  added  to  tooA  other  than  a  food 
to  which  section  409(J)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  may  apply,  includ- 
ing uses  with  wine,  dried  fruit,  and  seafood. 
In  conducting  such  reevaluation  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  with  respect  to  each 
such  use— 

(1)  if  the  approval  of  such  use  should  be 
discontinued. 


(2)  if  the  approval  of  such  use  should  be 
continued  but  only  in  accordance  with  such 
additional  conditions  for  safe  use  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  to  be  appropriate,  or 

(3)  if  the  approval  of  such  use  should  be 
continued. 

The  Secretary  shall  report  the  resulU  of  the 
reevaluatlcm  to  the  C^ongress  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  60-day  period. 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ZoRnrsKT): 
S.  574.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  to  ex- 
amine the  costs  and  benefits  of  using 
irrigation  storage  facilities  for  flood 
control  purposes  in  the  North  Platte 
River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Worlu. 

HORTH  PLATTX  BASIH  IXOOD  (XimOL  STUST 
ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  North  Platte  Basin 
Flood  Control  Study  Act  of  1985.  This 
measure  requires  a  Joint  study  by  the 
Corps  of  EtoJKlneerB  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  review  the  ojsts  and 
benefits  of  adding  flood  control  as  a 
project  purpose  to  several  existing  irri- 
gation reservoirs  on  the  Platte  River. 

BCy  State  of  Nebraska  has.  in  recent 
years,  almost  annually  experienced 
substantial  low  land  flooding  and  ero- 
sion along  the  North  Platte,  South 
Platte,  and  Platte  Rivers.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  lands  affected  are  farmlands, 
ranchlands.  and  hay  meadows.  Flood 
waters  flowing  into  Nebrasica  are  af- 
fected by  reservoir  regulation  imple- 
mented by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  the  States  of  Colorado  and 
Wycmiing. 

Most  of  the  reservoirs  in  the  North 
Platte  River  Basin,  are  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation reservoirs.  Of  the  seven 
Bureau  projects  on  the  North  Platte, 
only  one.  Olendo  Reservoir,  has  au- 
thorized flood  control  capability.  In 
addition.  Lake  McConaughy  in  Ne- 
braska is  privately  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  the  Central  Nebraska  Public 
Power  and  Irrigation  District  as  pri- 
marily an  irrigation  and  recreation 
project. 

A  more  coordinated  approach  to  res- 
ervoir regulation  upstream  from  Ne- 
braska on  the  North  Platte  River  may 
offer  greater  flood  control  protection 
for  both  Nebraslta  and  Wyoming. 
Since  the  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot 
require  evacuation  of  irrigation  stor- 
age by  the  Bureau  without  an  author- 
ized fltxxl  control  pturpose  a  study  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  adding  such  a 
purpose  to  existing  irrigation  reser- 
voirs appears  reasonable  and  appropri- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  would 
direct  the  corps  and  the  Bureau,  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  other  non- 
Federal  interests,  to  examine  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  adding  fl<xid  control  as 
a  purpose  to  existing  irrigation  storage 
facilities  along  the  North  Platte  River. 
The  study  would  examine  such  actions 
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u  converting  storage  for  flood  control, 
of fstream  stormge.  and  raising  danu  to 
InereMC  flood  storage  capability.  Addi- 
tionally, the  study  will  review  the 
Impact  on  present  and  future  Irriga- 
tors, downstream  flood  flows,  and  fish 
and  wUdllf  e  habitat. 

This  study  may  lead  to  a  conunon- 
aense  resoluUon  of  the  severe  flood 
problems  along  the  North  Platte  and 
Platte  Rivers.  A  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and 
the  Bureau  and  the  corps  offers  hope 
as  a  long-term  solution  to  mitigate 
future  damages  to  the  area.  I  believe 
that  it  merits  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  and  I  urge  approval  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  blU  be  printed  in  the 
Rkx>bd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

S.  574 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  auembled.  That  thto 
Act  may  be  dted  m  the  "North  PUtte  Bialn 
Flood  Control  Study  Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  2.  (»)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
actlnc  throuch  the  Chief  of  Enclneera.  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  actins 
throush  the  Commiasioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the 
SUtes  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  and  other 
appropriate  non-Federal  tnteresU.  conduct 
Jointly  a  study  to  examine  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  using  irrigation  storage  facilities 
in  the  North  Platte  River  Basin  for  the  pur- 
poaea  of  Hood  control  In  the  region.  Such 
study  shaU  review— 

(1)  the  economic  and  environmental  leasl- 
billtyof-  _^      . 

(A)  converting  existing  irrigation  storage 
facilities  for  flood  control  uses; 

(B)  raising  dams  to  increase  overall  water 
storage; 

(C)  providing  offstream  water  storage  as  a 
replacement  for  reduced  conservation  stor- 
age; and 

(D)  taking  other  appropriate  actions  to  In- 
crease the  flood  control  capability  of  extot- 
ing  reservoirs; 

(3)  the  Impact  of  each  such  change  In  the 
use  of  existing  Irrigation  storage  faculties 
upon— 

(A)  fish  and  wUdlife; 

(B)  Irrigators  using  such  facilities;  and 
<C)  downstream  flood  flows;  and 
(3)  the  current  coordination  efforts  be- 
tween the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Biuvau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
other  appropriate  non-Federal  entities  In 
regulating  reservoirs  for  both  flood  control 
and  irrigation  in  the  North  Platte  River 
Basin,  and  shall  make  recommendations  on 
such  efforts. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $200,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

<c)  The  study  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  or 
before  October  1. 1086. 

B«r.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  my  distinguished  colleague,  Sen- 
ator ExoH,  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
to  further  address  the  recurring  prob- 
lems of  flooding  along  the  reaches  of 
the  Platte  River  and  Its  tributaries. 
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Senator  Bzoh  and  I  have  addressed 
this  body  several  times  to  alert  the 
Senate  of  the  need  in  our  State  to  con- 
trol the  surging  flood  waters  that  cas- 
cade down  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rockies  every  spring  as  the  winter 
snows  thaw.  Last  Thursday  we  intro- 
duced a  different  bill,  the  Nebraska 
Streambank  and  Erosion  Prevention 
and  Control  Demonstration  Act  of 
IMS.  to  attack  iMUt  of  the  same  prob- 
lem from  a  different  angle— initiating 
projects  to  demonstrate  low-cost  meth- 
ods for  reducing  or  preventing  stream- 
bed  erosion.  Easentially.  that  measure 
would  deal  with  the  problems  that  de- 
velop when  the  flood  waters  arrive  in 
great  quantity  in  a  relatively  con- 
densed period  of  time.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  takes,  if  I  may 
borrow  a  term,  a  "supply  side"  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

Our  bill,  the  North  Platte  Basin 
Flood  Control  Study  Act  of  1986. 
would  direct  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  conduct  a  Joint  study  to  examine 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  using  the  irri- 
gation storage  facilities  in  the  North 
Platte  River  basin  for  flood  control. 
The  study  would  be  conducted  In  coop- 
eration with  the  SUtes  of  Wyoming 
and  Nebraska  as  well  as  other  appro- 
priate local  interests. 

We  feel  that  a  number  of  possibili- 
ties should  be  explored,  such  as  con- 
verting existing  storage  facilities  for 
flood  control,  raising  dams  to  increase 
water  storage,  and  providing  offstream 
water  storage  as  replacement  for  re- 
duced conservation  storage.  The  bill 
would  leave  substantial  discretion  in 
the  corps  and  the  Bureau  to  look  at 
other  means  to  increase  the  flood  con- 
trol capacity  of  existing  reservoirs.  All 
such  mechanisms  must  be  evaluated  as 
to  their  economic  and  environmental 
feasibUlty.  ,^  ^    ^, 

The  corps  and  Bureau  would  be  di- 
rected to  review  any  techniques  with 
regard  to  their  Impact  on  fish  and 
wildlife.  Irrigators  using  such  facilities, 
and  downstream  floodflows.  They 
would  also  be  directed  to  assess  the 
current  coordination  efforts  between 
the  corps,  the  Bureau,  and  non-Feder- 
al entitles  In  regulating  reservoirs  for 
both  flood  control  and  Irrigation  In 
the  North  Platte  River  basin,  and 
make  recommendations  on  those  ef- 
forts. 

After  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  corps,  we  have  determined 
that  the  study  can  be  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000  and  by  October  1. 

1986. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this 
study  may  generate  some  effective, 
low-cost  methods  for  holding  back  the 
annual  floodwaters  that  have  been  so 
devastating,  and  without  treading 
upon  the  Interests  of  those  concerned 
with  maintaining  peak  Irrigation  con- 
ditions. If  this  is  the  case,  then  It  Is 
clear  that  the  money  for  the  study  will 


have  been  very  well  spent.  In  any 
event,  we  may  not  proceed  beyond  the 
study  without  more  Information  we 
hope  to  obtain,  and  further  authoriza- 
tion. Therefore.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  give  this  measure  immediate  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Okasslst.    Mr.    DtntcHBsaoKB. 

and  Mr.  Lttgah): 

S.  575.  A  bill  to  ensure  payment  of 

the  additional  duty  Imposed  on  ethyl 

alcohol  used  as  a  fuel  or  in  making 

gasahol;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  576.  A  blU  to  exclude  from  the 

Carlbl>ean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 

Act  ethyl  alcohol  used  for  fuel  which 

is  merely  distilled  or  denatured  in  a 

beneficiary  country;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

LBOISUnOII  aXLATMO  TO  BTBAMOL  OIPORTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  Sen- 
ators Orasslkt.  DOKBiTBDtQKR.  and 
Ldoar.  I  am  introducing  today  two 
bills  to  close  loopholes  In  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States 
tTSDSl  which  are  allowing  ethanol 
Imports  to  evade  the  tariff  normally 
applicable  to  these  products. 

Ethyl  alcohol  Imported  for  fuel  use 
or  to  be  used  In  the  production  of  fuel 
Is  subject  to  a  60-cents-per-gaUon 
tariff  under  TSUS  Item  901.50  untU 
December  31.  1992.  This  tariff  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  reduce  U.S.  depend- 
ency on  Imported  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  by  encouraging  the 
use  of  alternative  fuels.  The  tariff  pro- 
tects a  partial  exemption  from  Federal 
excise  taxes  for  motor  fuel  containing 
domestically  produced  ethanol. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  ethanol  pro- 
gram. I  am  gratified  that  these  efforts 
to  promote  U.S.  production  of  ethanol 
have  been  successful.  Since  1978.  pro- 
duction has  Increased  from  approxi- 
mately 10  mlUlon  gallons  to  nearly  500 
million  gallons.  Thousands  of  Jobs 
have  been  generated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  over  100  ethanol  planta.  Fur- 
ther, the  Industry  Is  an  Important  con- 
sumer of  com;  the  approximately  200 
million  bushels  of  com  directed  to  eth- 
anol production  represent  an  Impor- 
tant market  for  our  country's  de- 
pressed farm  regions. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  producers  are 
exploiting  loopholes  In  current  law 
and  now  threaten  the  strides  made  by 
the  domestic  Industry.  Total  ethanol 
Imports,  for  both  fuel  and  nonfuel 
uses,  more  than  doubled  In  1984  from 
a  year  earlier,  to  over  206  million  gal- 
lons; nonbeverage  grade  ethanol  alleg- 
edly Imported  for  other  than  fuel  uses 
alone  nearly  tripled.  There  Is  reason  to 
believe  this  Increase  reflects  efforts  to 
avoid  the  legaUy  applicable  tariff,  and 
importa  will  continue  to  increase  dra- 
matically without  a  correction  In  the 
Custom  Service's  Interpretation  of  cur- 
rent law.  The  two  bills  I  Introduce 
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today  seek  to  close  these  import  loop- 
holes and  to  require  enforcement  of 
the  law  in  accord  with  congressional 
Intent. 

The  first  bill  addresses  a  Customs 
Service  Intepretatlon  of  TSUS  item 
901.50.  The  Service  has  ruled  in  effect, 
that  only  pure  Industrial  and  fuel- 
grade  ethyl  alcohol  are  subject  to  the 
60  cents-per-gallon  duty.  Thus,  a  mix- 
ture of  gasoline  and  ethyl  alcohol,  for 
example,  is  considered  a  mixture  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  only  1.25  cents  per 
gidlon— the  duty  on  gasoline.  Further, 
the  provision  Is  drafted  as  an  actual 
use  provision,  so  that  the  assessment 
of  duties  is  withheld— for  up  to  3 
years— until  the  Importer  reports  show 
the  Imported  ethyl  alcohol  was  ulti- 
mately consumed.  If  ethyl  alcohol  Is 
not  used  for  fuel  purposes,  then  the  60 
cents  tariff  Is  not  applicable. 

S.  575  would  simply  amend  the  de- 
scription in  TSUS  item  901.50  to  make 
clear  that  mixtures  containing  ethanol 
that  are  suitable  for  fuel  uses  are  also 
subject  to  the  60  cents  tariff,  as  Con- 
gress Intended.  Further,  the  bill  would 
somewhat  change  the  procedure  under 
which  the  duty  was  assessed.  It  would 
require  that  the  duty  be  assessed  im- 
mediately upon  entry  of  the  imported 
ethanol.  rather  than  at  a  later  time 
when  the  importer  reports  its  use  as  a 
fuel.  This  procedure  will  prevent  etha- 
nol from  becoming  lost  after  entry 
Into  the  United  States,  and  deprive 
the  importers  of  a  gratuitous  3-year 
loan  of  the  duties  owed  on  the  Im- 
porta. 

S.  576  addresses  the  second  loophole 
In  the  tariff  schedules.  The  Caribbean 
Basin  Eiconomlc  Recovery  Act.  which  I 
sponsored  for  President  Reagan  in 
1983  to  implement  his  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  [CBIl.  authorizes 
duty-free  treatment  of  articles  import- 
ed from  beneficiary  Caribbean  coun- 
tries. To  be  considered  a  product  of  a 
beneficiary  country,  the  law  estab- 
lished certain  rules  of  origin.  These 
rules  provide,  among  other  things, 
that  an  article  first,  must  be  a  new  or 
different  article  of  commerce  which 
has  been  grown,  produced,  or  manu- 
factured in  the  beneficiary  country, 
and  second,  must  incorporate,  for  at 
least  35  percent  of  its  value,  materials 
and  direct  processing  costs  originating 
In  the  coimtry.  Manufacturing  in  cus- 
toms parlance  means  a  process  which 
substantially  transforms  an  article 
into  a  new  or  different  article  of  com- 
merce by  a  substantial  manufacturing 
operation. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  process  of 
producing  ethanol  would  be  astounded 
to  learn  that  the  Customs  Service  con- 
siders that  these  criteria  are  met  by 
the  simple  upgrading  of  industrial- 
grade  ethanol  into  fuel-grade  ethanol. 
Tet,  that  is  the  case.  The  Service  has 
ruled  that  Brazilian  ethanol  trans- 
shipped through  a  CBI  country— stop- 
ping only  for  a  bit  of  drying  to  de- 


crease Ito  water  content— qualifies  as  a 
product  originating  In  that  CBI  coun- 
try! 

The  essential  difference  between  in- 
dustrial and  fuel-grade  ethanol  Is  the 
removal  of  the  ethanol's  water  con- 
tent, which  ranges  fnnn  5  to  about  25 
percent.  This  higher  level  of  purity  Is 
obtained  simply  by  drying  the  ethanol 
in  an  Inexpensive.  Insubstantlid.  tech- 
nologically-simple distillation  process. 
This  is  the  only  manufacturing  that 
occurs  during  the  transshipment  of 
the  product  through  a  CBI  country. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  exactly  the  tjrpe  of 
pass-through  operation  the  authors  of 
the  biU  intended  to  preclude  when  we 
drafted  the  rules  of  origin  in  the  CBI 
legislation. 

Because  the  clear  language  and 
intent  of  the  law  seemingly  are  insuffi- 
cient. I  am  Introducing  S.  576  to  make 
clear  that  mere  distillation  or  denatur- 
ing of  ethanol  does  not  alone  qualify 
Brazilian  or  other  ethanol  as  a  prod- 
uct of  a  CBI  country.  This  will  prevent 
the  abuse  of  that  program  by  Brazil- 
ian. Spanish,  and  other  exporters  who 
seek  to  evade  the  U.S.  tariff.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  bill  is  not  Intended 
to  disallow  duty-free  treatment  of  eth- 
anol that  legitimately  is  a  product  of  a 
CBI  beneficiary  country,  under  the 
liberal  rules  of  origin  the  law  estab- 
lished. The  bill  also  provides  for  a 
refund  of  duties  In  the  event  ethanol 
that  fails  to  satisfy  this  rule  of  origin 
Is  not  used  for  fuel  purposes. 

Last  fall,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
requested  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  tariff  nomenclature  and 
trade  situation  regarding  certain 
motor  fuels  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Including  ethanoL  I  expect  this 
study  to  be  completed  in  April.  At  that 
time  we  should  have  a  better  grasp  of 
the  problem  caused  by  the  circumven- 
tion of  the  ethanol  tariff.  I  hope  we 
can  then  move  to  restore  the  integrity 
of  the  Government's  domestic  ethanol 
program  and  thus  continue  f uU  efforts 
to  attain  energy  independence. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  577.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PROxmitE  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er In  today's  Record.) 


By  Bfr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  579.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
classifications  of  certain  silicone  resins 
and  materials;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

snjcoRi  TAKirr  classiticatioii 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Introduce  legislation  of 
considerable  importance  to  American 
producers  of  silicone  products. 


Silicones  are  used  in  a  wide  variety 
of  producta,  including  caulks  and  lu- 
bricanto.  Today,  the  U.8.  duty  <m  sili- 
oones  ranges  from  0  to  8.6  percent  ad 
valorem,  and  silicones  are  classified 
under  one  of  nine  TSUS  categories. 
The  tariff  schedules,  however,  were  es- 
tablished before  sllloones  were  com- 
mercialized. The  result  has  been  that 
particular  silicones  have  been  classi- 
f  led  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  leading  to  wide 
disparities  in  duty  rates  for  silicones  of 
substantially  the  same  chemical  com- 
position. Moreover,  recently  foreign 
silicone  producers  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  administrative  confusion 
to  export  silicones  to  the  United 
States  under  the  lower  tariffs. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
simplify  the  U.S.  tariff  schedule,  by 
creating  one  tariff  rate  for  all  import- 
ed silicones.  Such  harmony  Is  a  matter 
of  simple  commonsense  and  adminis- 
trative efficiency.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  treato  silicones  as  a 
single  product  grouping  In  Ite  tariff 
schedules:  this  legislation,  then,  would 
bring  U.S.  (Customs  practice  in  line 
with  the  customs  practices  of  our  trad- 
ing partners. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  silicone  tariff  rates  of 
our  major  trading  partners  are  much 
higher  than  ours,  with  rates  of  more 
than  10  percent.  This  bill,  however, 
would  not  raise  U.S.  tariffs.  Rather, 
the  legislation  is  trade  neutraL  An  av- 
erage duty  rate  of  4.2  percent  in  1985, 
3.9  percent  in  1986  and  3.7  percent  was 
calculated  by  taking  the  duty  rates 
scheduled  to  be  in  effect  in  1985. 1986. 
and  1987  for  each  of  the  existing  tariff 
classifications,  and  weighing  each  by 
the  amount  of  silicone  product  import- 
ed under  each  classification  (diuing  a 
base  period  of  1981  to  1983).  These  fig- 
ures were  reviewed  with  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  Is  respon- 
sible legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&57» 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnae  xif 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  auembled.  That  (a) 
part  4  of  schedule  4  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  SUtes  (19  VS.C.  1202)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subpart  A— 

(A)  by  amending  headnote  2  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"2.  (a)  The  term  'synthetic  plastics  materi- 
als' in  this  subpart— 

"(1)  embraces  products  formed  by  the  ood- 
densatlon.  polymerisation,  or  copol]rmerlxa- 
tion  of  organic  chemicals  and  to  which  an 
antioxidant,  color.  diq>etBing  agent,  emulsi- 
fier,  extender,  filler,  pesticide.  plasUdzer,  or 
stabilizer  may  have  been  added;  and 

"(11)  includes  silicones  in  all  forms  (includ- 
ing fluids,  resins,  elastomers,  sealants,  sdhe- 
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■iTM.  ind  oopolymen)  whether  or  not  such 
rp^»»rf«i.  are  aoUd  In  the  finished  wtldea. 

"(b)  The  producU  referred  to  In  (a)  <l)  and 
(11)  oontaln  as  an  weentlil  Ingredient  an  or- 
ganic rabetanoe  of  high  molecular  weight; 
and.  except  at  provided  In  (a)  (U)  of  thli 
headnote,  are  capable,  at  some  stage  during 
prooeaaing  Into  finished  artldea.  of  being 
molded  or  shaped  by  flow  and  are  soUd  In 
the  finished  article.  The  term  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to.  such  products  derived  from 
eatera  of  acrylic  or  methacryllc  add.  vlnly 
acetate,  vinyl  chloride  resins,  polyvinyl  alco- 
hol, scetals.  butyral.  formal  realna.  poly- 
vinyl ether  and  eater  reains.  and  polyvlnyll- 
dene  chloride  reains.  urea  and  amino  reains: 
polyethylene  polypropylene,  and  other  po- 
lyalkene  resins;  sillxanes.  silicones,  and 
other  organo-alUcon  reains;  alkyd.  acrylonl- 
trUe.  alyl.  and  formaldehyde  realna.  and  cel- 
luloaic  plastics  materials.  These  aynthetic 
plastics  tnat*'^*'«  may  be  In  aolld.  seml-aoUd. 
or  liquid  condition  such  as  flakes,  powders, 
pelleta,  granulea.  solutions,  emulsions,  and 
other  basic  crude  forms  not  further  proc- 
eaaed.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  Item  446.M  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 
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and 

(3)  by  amending  subpart  B— 
(A)  by  amending  headnote  2  by  inserting 

thefollowlnr  ^,^     ^  _, 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules, the  term  'rubber'  does  not  Include  sill- 
cones.". 

(b)  The  rate  of  duty  in  column  1  for  item 
446.56  shall  be  subject  to  staged  rate  reduc- 
tions as  follows:  3.9%  ad  valorem  in  19M 
and  3.7%  ad  valorem  n  1987. 

(c)  Whenever  the  rate  of  duty  specified  in 
column  1  for  such  Item  446.56  is  reduced  to 
the  same  level  as  the  corresponding  rate  of 
duty  specified  In  the  column  entitled 
"LDIXJ"  for  such  Item,  or  to  a  lower  level, 
the  rate  of  duty  in  such  "LDDC"  coulumn 
shall  be  deleted. 

Sac.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  580.  A  bill  to  enstire  the  independ- 
ence   of    certain    administrative    law 
Judges:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cAaxy. 

iWBKPElfPmCK  or  CXXTAn  ADimnSTRATIVX 
LAW  JTTDOBS 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  Health  and  Human 
Services  Review  Commission  with  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  administrative  law 
judge  corps  of  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department.  This  HHS 
Review  Commission  would  replace  the 
present  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals. This  legislation  is  identical  to  S. 
1911.  which  I  Introduced  in  September 
1983. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would 
accomplish  the  following: 

First.  Create  the  Health  and  Himian 
Services  Review  Commission  to  hear 
and  decide  cases  for  the  E>epartment. 


but  independent  of  the  various  compo- 
nents of  DHH8  resptmsible  for  admln- 
taterlng  their  respective  programs. 

Second.  Provide  for  Ave  Commls- 
slonerg— one  serving  as  Chairman— ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  6-year 
terms  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  constitute  the  Review 
Commission. 

Third.  Provide  for  the  appointment 
and  supervision  of  ALJ's.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act,  and  other  employees  as  re- 
quired. 

Fourth.  Provide  for  the  transfer,  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  act.  of  aU 
AU's  and  necessary  employees  from 
other  components  of  DHHS  to  the 
Review  Commission. 

Fifth.  Authorise  the  Review  Com- 
mission to  make  such  internal  rules 
and  procedural  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  orderly 
trannctlon  of  its  proceedings,  subject 
to  the  APA.  but  providing  for  the  ap- 
plication of  existing  procedural  rules 
and  regulations  in  the  Interim. 

Sixth.  Provide  for  remand  authority 
by  the  Commission  to  other  compo- 
nents of  DHHS.  as  appropriate. 

Seventh.  Provide  for  review  of  ALJ 
decisions  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  limited  by  substantial  evi- 
dence rule. 

Eighth.  Provide  for  appeal,  to  the 
UJS.  district  court,  by  a  party  adverse- 
ly affected  by  a  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission, within  60  days  after  such  de- 
cision is  issued,  with  the  court  apply- 
ing the  substantial  evidence  rule  in  its 
review  of  the  Commission's  decision. 

1^.  President,  there  has  been  a 
problem  within  the  SSA's  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  that  goes  back 
many  years,  and  centers  aroimd  the 
independence  of  the  AU's,  and  admin- 
istrative setting  of  productivity  goals 
and  allowance  rates.  This  problem  was 
exacerbated  by  the  disability  program 
expansion  which  took  place  during  the 
1970's.  because  many  more  individuals 
were  applying  for  disability  benefits, 
being  denied,  and  appealing  SSA's  de- 
cision to  the  AJLJ  level. 

In  1980,  which  required  trlannual  re- 
views of  the  nonpermanently  disabled 
beginning  in  January  1982.  With  the 
implementation  of  this  section,  in 
March  1981,  mass  terminations  of 
beneficiaries  took  placed,  bringing  the 
problem  of  termination  appeals  to 
crisis  proportions,  and  placing  further 
pressures  on  SSA's  AU's  with  increas- 
ing workloads. 

In  addition,  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment, which  was  also  a  part  of  the 
1980  disability  amendments,  directed 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  review  "deci- 
sions rendered  by  administrative  law 
Judges  as  a  result  of  hearings  *  *  * 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
shall  •  •  •  report  to  the  Congress." 
The  final  legislation  gave  no  authority 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  evaluate  ALJ's  on  their  individual 


rates  of  claim  amrovals  or  denials  of 
benefits,  and  certainly  did  not  direct 
the  Secretary  to  take  corrective  action 
against  those  judges  with  high  rever- 
sal rates  of  the  SUte  DDS's  initial  de- 
dsions.  Health  and  Human  Services 
Department  officials  have,  however, 
used  this  provision  to  justify  and  con- 
tinue SSA's  targeting  of  Individual  ad- 
ministrative judges  whose  benefit  al- 
lowance rates  are  above  the  acceptable 
leveL  It  is  obvious  that  SSA's  goal  has 
been  not  to  achieve  better  quality  deci- 
sions, but  rather  to  remove  as  many 
individuals  as  possible  from  the  dis- 
ability rolls  in  its  efforts  to  meet 
budget  reduction  levels.  Otherwise,  a 
sincere  effort  would  have  been  made 
to  not  only  review  allowance  decisions, 
but  also  denial  decisions  of  the  admin- 
istrative law  Judges,  and  even  DDS  de- 
cisions by  the  SUtes.  These  attempts 
are  not  being  made. 

In  addition  to  placing  an  AU  on 
Bellmon  review,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  other,  more  subtle 
methods  for  applying  pressure  for  low 
allowance  rates.  AU's  are  called  to 
Washington  for  retraining,  harassed 
by  letters  and  phone  calls  from  the 
Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  re- 
garding allowance  rates,  and  subjected 
to  other  indignities.  ALJ's  who  meet 
or  surpass  set  productivity  goals,  or 
are  successful  in  reducing  their  allow- 
ance rates,  are  given  praise  for  their 
accomplishments.  All  of  these  actions 
threaten  the  independence  of  the 
AU's  decisions,  and  thwart  the  Intent 
of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 
Last  year,  after  years  of  debate  on 
the  abuses  in  the  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Program,  the  Congress  was  suc- 
cessful in  developing  a  series  of 
amendments  which  should,  when  fully 
implemented,  inject  greater  fairness 
into  the  disability  determination  and 
review  process.  One  area  which  was 
not  addmsed  during  debate  on  the 
legislation  was  that  of  assuring  fair- 
ness and  equity  throughout  the  entire 
appeals  process.  I  believe  that  now  is 
the  time  for  the  Congress  to  finish  its 
work  in  the  disability  area  by  address- 
ing the  historic  problems  within  the 
Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals.  We 
can  begin  to  achieve  this  goal  through 
ensuring  the  Judicial  independence  of 
administrative  law  Judges  who  review 
disability  appeals. 

In  1983,  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  legislation  to 
establish  a  separate  administrative  law 
judge  corps  for  all  administration 
agencies,  several  witnesses  asserted 
that  the  major  portion  of  problems 
with  administrative  appeals  occurred 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  dealt  primarily 
with  disabUity  cases.  They  expressed 
support  for  legislation  of  the  type  I 
am  introducing  today.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  seeldng 
speedy  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Raooui. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rb(X>bd,  as  follows: 

8.580 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Repmentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffrett  auembUd, 

asTABLisHMiirr  or  oomfTsaioii 

SscnoK  1.  (a)  There  la  established  a 
Health  and  Human  Services  Review  Com- 
mission (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commiaaion"). 

(bXl)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
five  memliers  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  among  Individuals  who  by 
reason  of  training,  education,  or  experience 
are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  functloos  of 
the  Commiaaion  under  this  Act. 

(3)  No  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Commission  may  be  Identified  with  the 
same  political  party. 

(3XA)  The  President  shaU  deslgnat.e  a 
member  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairperaon  of  the  Commiaaion. 

(B>  The  Chairperson  of  the  Commiaaion 
ahall  be  reaponatble  for  the  administrative 
operatlona  of  the  Commission. 

(cXl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3).  each  member  of  the  Commiaaion 
ahall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years 
and  may  be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  aix 
years  at  the  expiration  of  any  term  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  to  which  such  member  was  ap- 
pointed. 

(3)  Bach  of  the  first  five  members  of  the 
Commiaaion  to  take  office  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shaU  be  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  ajwolntment  to 
serve  for  such  shorter  term  ar-wiU  ensure 
that  (on  a  continuing  basis)  the  term  of  a 
different  member  of  the  Commiaaion  will 
expire  every  two  years. 

(3)  Any  Individual  who  is  appointed  to  the 
Commiaaion  to  f iU  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the 
predeceaaor  of  such  individual  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 

AUTRORrrr  amd  dutixs  or  thk  commissiom 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  hearing  required  by  law  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Servicea  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  ss  the  "Secretary")  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  656  and 
557  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  C^ode,  shall  be 
conducted  by  an  administrative  law  Judge 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission, 
and.  except  as  provided  in  section  4,  a  deci- 
sion rendered  by  such  Judge  with  respect  to 
the  case  requiring  such  hearing  shall  be  the 
final  decision  of  the  Secretary  for  purposes 
of  the  provision  of  law  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  such  hearing. 

(b)  The  Commission  sludl— 

(1)  appoint— 

(A)  as  many  administrative  law  judges  as 
are  necessary  to  conduct  hearings  described 
in  subaection  (a);  and 

(B)  such  other  employees  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  thia  Act; 

(3)  aaaign  any  case  requiring  a  hearing  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  to  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  or  an  administrative  law  Judge 
transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  section  6  of  this  Act; 


(3)  fix  the  compensation  of  all  admlnlatra- 
tlve  law  Judgea  within  tta  Jurisdiction  and  aU 
other  employeea  of  the  OmimlaBinn.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlaiana  of  chapter  51 
and  aubchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  Statea  Code; 

(4)  review  the  dedsiona  rendered  by  ad- 
miniatiatlve  law  Judgea  within  ita  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  aooordanoe  with  aectton  4  of  thIa 
Act; 

(6)  deaignate  the  aite  of  the  principal 
office  of  the  Commiaaion; 

(6)  establiab  auch  offieea  aa  it  deema  nec- 
eaaary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act; 


(1)  a  party  advoraely  affected  by  such  de- 


(7)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
aa  are  neoeaaaty  to— 

(A)  provide  for  the  ordn-ly  tranaaction  of 
hearlnga  and  appeala; 

(B)  regulate  and  provide  for  the  nature 
and  extent  of  proofs  and  evidence  and  Uie 
method  of  taking  and  furnishing  the  same; 

(C)  aaaure  that  a  decision  is  rendered 
within  a  reasonalde  time  one  hundred  and 
twenty  daya.  if  practicable)  after  a  hearing 
Is  requested;  and 

(D)  assure  that  a  hearing  Is  held  at  a  loca- 
tion that  is  reasonable  acccaalble  to  the  Indi- 
vidual requeathig  auch  hearing,  taking  into 
account  the  physical,  mental,  and  economic 
oonditiona  of  auch  IndividuaL 

(c)  The  authority  contained  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  subaection  (b)  ahall  be  effective  only 
to  auch  extent  or  In  auch  amount  as  is  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

ADMnnaTBATIVB  LAW  JUDGia 

Sac.  3.  (a)  An  administrative  law  Judge 
within  the  Juriadlction  of  the  (Commiaaion 
stiall  hear  and  decide  any  case  properly 
brought  before  the  Commission  and  as- 
signed to  such  administrative  law  Judge  by 
the  Commisai<»L 

(b)  Except  aa  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  such  hearings  shaU  be  conducted,  and 
such  decisions  shall  be  rendered,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  556  and  557  of  UUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
such  hearings,  or.  In  the  absence  of  such 
rules  and  regulations,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter 
in  tills  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Department") 
that  are  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  such  hearings. 

(c)  In  hearing  and  deciding  such  cases,  an 
administrative  law  Judge  shall  be  bound 
only  by  the  Uws  of  the  United  States,  rules 
and  regulations  duly  promulgated  under 
such  laws  In  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (other  tlian  rules 
described  in  subsection  (bXlKA)  of  such  sec- 
tion), and  applicable  case  law. 

(d)  If  an  administrative  law  Judge  finds 
that  an  initial  or  reconsidered  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  provides  an  insuffi- 
cient basis  upon  which  to  conduct  a  bearing, 
such  administrative  law  Judge  may  remand 
such  determination  for  such  action,  and 
within  such  period  of  time,  as  is  specified  by 
such  administrative  law  Judge. 

(e)  The  Commisiaon  shall  assign,  compen- 
sate, and  remove  administrative  law  Judges 
within  its  Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with 
sections  3106.  3344,  5362,  and  7621  of  title  5, 
United  States  Codt. 

comaasioH  bkvixw 
Sk.  4.  ra)  The  decision  of  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge  with  respect  to  a  case  sliall  be 
the  final  decision  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  such  case  unless— 


(A)  appUea  for  review  of  auch  dedalon  by 
the  Oommiaaian  within  aixty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  party  recehrea  notice  of 
such  dedalon,  and 

(B)  review  of  auch  dedalon  is  granted  by 
the  Commiaaion  in  acoMdanoe  with  subsec- 
tion (b);  or 

(2)  within  sixty  daya  after  such  decision  is 
rendered,  the  Commiaaion,  on  its  own 
motion,  determines  that  it  will  review  such 
dedalon. 

(b)  If  a  party  adversely  affected  by  a  ded- 
alon applies  for  review  of  auch  dedalon  pur- 
auant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  aubaecti<m  (a),  the 
Commiaaton  ahall  review  auch  dedalon  if  it 
determlnea  ttiat— 

(1)  a  flnding  or  conduaion  of  material  fact 
may  not  be  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence; 

(2)  a  necessary  legal  condusion  may  be  er- 
roneous; 

(3)  the  decision  may  be  contrary  to  law; 

(4)  a  substantial  question  of  law.  policy,  or 
deacreUon  is  preaented;  or 

(5)  a  prejudicial  error  of  procedure  may 
have  been  committed. 

(cXl)  Review  may  be  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  only  upon  the  ground  that  a  decision 
may  be  contrary  to  law  or  that  the  case  with 
respect  to  which  such  decision  was  rendered 
presents  a  novel  question  of  law. 

(2)  Review  may  be  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (2)  of  subaection 
(a)  only  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  three 
members  of  the  commission. 

(d)  Review  by  the  commission  shaU  be 
ccmducted  in  accordance  with  rules  and  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Commission, 
or,  in  the  absoice  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  that  are  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  reqwct  to  the  review  of  ded- 
sions  by  administrative  law  judges. 

(e)  The  commission  may  limit  the  issues 
it  will  consider  in  reviewing  a  decision  and 
stiall  notify  all  parties  to  a  case  of  the  issues 
it  will  consider  in  reviewing  such  case. 

(fXl)  Unless  new  and  material  evidence  is 
presented  with  an  application  for  review  of 
a  case  (and  good  cause  is  shown  why  such 
evidence  was  not  presented  at  the  hearing 
conducted  with  respect  to  such  case),  review 
by  the  Commission  of  such  case  shall  be 
limited  to  the  record  compiled  at  such  hear- 
ing. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  pro  se 
representation  of  an  individual  before  an 
administrative  law  Judge  shall  be  treated  as 
good  cause  for  a  faUure  to  introduce  evi- 
dence at  a  hearing. 

(g)  The  Ccmmiiasion  shall  render  a  ded- 
sion  with  respect  to  any  case  for  which 
review  is  ordered  or  granted  within  ninety 
da^  of  the  date  on  which  auch  review  la  or- 
dered or  granted. 

(h)  When  the  Commission  affirms,  re- 
verses, or  revises  the  decision  of  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  decision  of  the  Commission  stiall  be  the 
final  decision  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  such  case. 

JUDICIAL  RXVITW 

Sbc.  5.  Judicial  review  of  a  decision  of  the 
commission  ttiat  constitutes  a  final  decision 
of  the  Secretary  under  ttiis  Act  may  be  had 
as  provided  in  secUon  206(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 
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numfn  or  AumnsTmAnvi  law  juoobs 

Sac  6.  (a)  Except  u  provided  In  subaec- 
tion  (b).  all  lixnunbent  admlnlatnitive  law 
Judcea  aervtnc  In  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  on  the  effective  date  of 
thlB  Act  shaU  be  automatically  transferred 
In  Uke  grade  to  the  CommlHion. 

(b)  The  transfer  of  an  administrative  law 
Judge  to  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(a)  does  not  carry  with  It  any  position  of  su- 
pervisory authority  or  respcmslbUlty  over 
other  administrative  law  Judges  that  Is  held 
by  such  administrative  law  Judge,  or  any  In- 
crease in  grade  or  pay  predicated  thereon. 
■rPBcnvBDAn 

Sk.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
Act.  and  shall  apply  to  aU  cases  brought  on 
or  after  such  date  and  all  cases  pending  on 
such  date  with  respect  to  which  no  decision 
has  been  rendered  by  an  administrative  law 
Judge.* 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self. Iiir.  Oakm.  Mr.  SASsnt.  and 
Mr.  DcCoHcnn): 

8.  581.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  plan  and  con- 
struct facilities  for  certain  science  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institution,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
sciKifcx  PACiumi  comTHUcnoM  AUTHoairr 
•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  introduce  this 
measure,  and  two  other  bills,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  various  other 
Senators.  This  first  bill  is  relative  to 
science  construction  authority. 

The  Smithsonian's  science  facilities 
construction  proposal  represents  an 
effort  by  the  Institution  to  consolidate 
in  one  legislative  package  planning 
and  construction  authority  for  facility 
development  at  two  of  its  most  signifi- 
cant research  installations,  the  Fred 
Lawrence  Whipple  Observatory  in  Ari- 
zona and  the  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute  in  Panama.  The 
proposal  is  in  keeping  with  the  Institu- 
tion's long-range  scientific  expecta- 
tions and  should  meet  the  needs  of 
those  units  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come. 


UMI 


t  OBBBVATOKT 

The  Fred  Lawrence  Whipple  Observ- 
atory [FLWOl,  located  on  Mount  Hop- 
kins in  southern  Arizona,  Is  the  largest 
field  installation  of  the  Smithsonian 
Astrophysical  Observatory.  Since  its 
official  opening  in  1968  the  Observato- 
ry has  been  used  as  the  site  for  experi- 
ments requiring  extremely  dark  skies, 
dry  climate,  and  good  optical  seeing. 
Mount  Hopldns  is  the  second  highest 
peak  of  the  Santa  Rita  Range  in  the 
Coronado  National  Forest.  The  Smith- 
sonian's Observatory  covers  4.774 
acres,  including  the  8,550-foot  summit. 

The  administrative  and  support  fa- 
cilities of  the  Observatory  are  located 
at  Amado.  AZ.  in  an  office  and  mainte- 
nance complex  just  east  of  Interstate 
19  and  18  miles  from  the  scientific  op- 
erations on  Mount  Hopkins.  This  base 
camp  is  the  operational  and  logistical 


headquarters  for  anyone  worldng  at  or 
visiting  the  mountain.  Its  site  consists 
of  two  adjacent  leased  parcels  of  land 
totaling  approximately  4.35  acres:  its 
facilities  include  a  one-level  school 
building  and  a  one-level  residence 
which  have  been  converted  for  office 
use.  There  are  also  vehicle  service, 
repair,  and  storage  buildings  on  the 
site. 

The  summit  of  Bfount  Hopkins  is 
the  site  of  the  multiple  mirror  tele- 
scope [MMT],  a  Joint  facility  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  The  MMT  is  the 
third  largest  telescope  in  the  world  in 
collecting  area  and  is  used  for  research 
In  the  optical  and  infrared  regions  of 
the  spectrum.  The  first  of  its  kind,  the 
MMT  combines  six  1.8-meter  tele- 
scopes in  a  conunon  support  structure 
to  produce  the  light-gathering  capabil- 
ity of  a  conventional  4.5-meter  tele- 
scope. 

Instruments  of  the  Fred  Lawrence 
Whipple  Observatory  are  located  on  a 
Vk-mile-long  ridge  at  the  7.000-foot  ele- 
vation. These  include  a  Baker-Nunn 
satellite-tracking  camera:  a  laser  rang- 
ing system:  a  10-meter  optical  reflec- 
tor. 1.5-meter  and  61-centimeter  re- 
flecting telescopes:  and  meteorological 
instnunents.  Current  research  activi- 
ties include  qjectroscopic  observations 
of  extragalactic.  stellar,  and  planetary 
bodies:  gamma-ray  and  cosmic-ray  as- 
tronomy; solar  energy  research:  and 
environmental  studies. 

The  lease  on  the  base  camp  property 
expires  in  June  1987.  A  new  facility  is 
required  for  administrative  and  sup- 
port services  for  the  scientific  oper- 
ations on  Mount  Hopltins  and  to  serve 
as  a  transfer  point  for  the  public  and 
for  the  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel who  visit  the  Observatory. 

The  Smithsonian  recently  completed 
the  first  phase  of  a  master  planning 
process  to  locate  an  appropriate  site 
for  a  base  camp  and  to  make  efficient 
use  of  the  space  available.  After  a 
thorough  review,  a  site  on  land  under 
the  control  of  the  Forest  Service  was 
selected.  Adjacent  to  the  access  road 
between  the  current  base  camp  and 
the  mountain,  but  closer  to  the  Ob- 
servatory, it  meets  a  number  of  crite- 
ria, including  clear  lines  of  sight  for 
communications  purposes. 

The  second  and  final  phase  of  the 
master  planning  process  will  include 
spatial  analyses  of  the  site,  plans  for 
its  development,  related  environmen- 
tal documentation,  and  refined  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  components. 

Assuming  enactment  of  the  required 
authorization,  the  Institution  expects 
to  include  $4,500,000  for  construction 
of  a  new  base  camp  In  its  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1987. 

SMTTMSOinAN  TKOPXCAI.  ■«SE«TH  mSTllUIS 

The  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research 
Institute  [STRIl,  located  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  is  the  principal  U.S. 
center  for  tropical  biology.  Each  year 


hundreds  of  United  States  and  inter- 
national researchers  Join  the  perma- 
nent STRI  staff  in  undertaking  funda- 
mental studies  on  the  tropics.  Increas- 
ingly scientists  and  policymakers  have 
recognized  the  need  to  understand 
how  tropical  ecosystems  function  in 
order  to  predict  more  acciirately  envi- 
ronmental changes  in  the  temperate 
zones.  

To  capitalize  on  STRI's  unparalleled 
data  base  of  more  than  60  years,  it  is 
necessary  to  undertake  over  the  next  5 
years  the  facilities  improvements  out- 
lined below.  A  master  plan  is  now 
being  developed  by  a  major  architec- 
tural-engineering firm  to  assist  in 
guiding  this  program. 

Existing  STRI  facilities  fall  into  sev- 
eral categories:  First,  construction  un- 
dertaken in  the  1920's  and  1030's; 
second,  renovated  structures  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  military:  and  third,  ren- 
ovated structures  obtained  from  the 
Government  of  Panama. 

With  the  exception  of  a  new  library 
building  opened  in  1984.  these  facili- 
ties are  inadequate  because  of  age, 
size,  safety,  and  health  standards. 
Construction  materials  used  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century  are  inappro- 
priate to  the  region's  high  humidity 
and  insect  infestation,  and  renovation 
of  surplus  buildings  has  served  only  as 
a  stopgap  measure  to  ensure  continui- 
ty of  research.  The  structures  are  in- 
adequate for  modem  scientific  pur- 
poses and  require  extensive  mainte- 
nance. 

Among  the  most  pressing  needs  for 
STRI  Is  a  new  terrestrial  laboratory  to 
replace  a  small  and  obsolete  leased 
structure  at  Ancon.  The  present  facili- 
ty has  severe  deficiencies  in  its  electri- 
cal systems,  plimibing,  load-bearing  ca- 
pacity, and  parking,  and  in  the  wide- 
spread presence  of  arsenic  and  other 
health-related  problems.  Additionally, 
its  hillside  location  makes  extensive 
renovation  and  the  addition  of  out- 
door cages  and  plant-growing  facilities 
impossible. 

The  construction  of  a  new  terrestrial 
laboratory  at  the  nearby  administra- 
tive headquarters,  known  as  the  llvoli 
site,  will  allow  the  economy  of  logistics 
consolidation  with  the  existing  library 
and  offices.  The  new  site  also  will 
allow  proper  space  utilization  for  per- 
manent staff,  long-term  visitors,  and 
students.  Better  integration  of  com- 
puters, other  communications  devices, 
and  modem  scientific  equipment  will 
be  afforded  in  the  new  facility,  as  will 
space  for  lectures,  small  meetings,  and 
major  conferences.  Construction  and 
equipment  for  the  new  laboratory  is 
currently  estimated  at  $7.9  million.  A 
gift  of  $4  million  for  construction  has 
recently  been  received:  an  additional 
$3.9  million  is  required  for  completion 
of  the  project. 

Barro  Colorado  Island,  located  in 
the  middle  of  Oatun  Lake,  a  key  com- 
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ponent  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has 
served  as  an  important  research  center 
for  tropical  biology  since  1923.  Under 
the  canal  treaties,  STRI  was  assigned 
custodianship  of  this  12,000-acre  re- 
serve on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
The  island  serves  hundreds  of  investi- 
gators annually,  providing  research 
space,  as  well  as  living  and  dining  ac- 
commodations. Its  phsrsical  plant  in- 
cludes many  outdated  wooden  build- 
ings which  do  not  meet  modem  day 
building  or  health  codes.  Using  resto- 
ration and  renovation  moneys,  the 
Smithsonian  has  made  some  improve- 
ments to  the  basic  electrical,  water, 
and  sewage  systems.  The  major  re- 
quirement now  is  a  new  scientific  labo- 
ratory with  attendant  cages  and  grow- 
ing facilities.  Approximately  $2.8  mil- 
lion is  required  for  this  construction. 

The  geogTV>hical  advantages  of 
Panama  to  researchers  interested  in 
marine  studies  are  incomparable:  No- 
where else  in  the  world  are  too  oceans 
so  easily  accessible  for  comparative  re- 
search. Currently,  renovated  facilities 
are  available  on  the  Pacific,  but  no 
similar  situation  exists  on  the  Atlantic 
where  STRI  research  is  conducted  at 
Galeta  Point  in  a  small  aluminum 
building  acquired  as  surplus  property 
from  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1965.  Housing 
for  researchers  consists  of  a  dilapidat- 
ed trailer  which  does  not  meet  safety 
and  health  codes;  an  inadequate 
sewage  disposal  system  threatens  the 
unique  coral  reef-mangrove  swamp 
study  site.  A  new  laboratory,  dormito- 
ry, and  sewage  system  will  require  ap- 
proximately $3.5  million. 

STRI  is  responsible  for  more  than  60 
vehicles,  a  major  research  vessel,  and 
dozens  of  smaller  boats,  in  addition  to 
normal  building  maintenance  require- 
ments. At  present  the  maintenance 
needs  of  its  geographicaUy  dispersed 
facilities  are  performed  in  the  bottom 
of  an  old  torpedo  factory;  the  top  floor 
houses  research  offices.  In  order  to 
provide  for  adequate  maintenance  and 
to  relieve  the  noise  and  congestion  of 
the  present  site,  a  new  central  facility 
with  modem  equipment  is  required: 
the  estimated  cost  of  its  construction 
is  $900,000. 

The  Smithsonian  plans  to  seek  $3.9 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  work  as- 
sociated with  the  Tivoli  laboratory 
and  conference  center.  The  Barro  Col- 
orado Island  laboratory  is  scheduled 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  while  the  Galeta 
laboratory  and  dormitory,  as  well  as 
the  maintenance  facility  would  be  un- 
dertaken in  fiscal  year  1989.« 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self.    Mr.     Garm.     and     Mr. 

Sasscr): 
S.  582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953.  20  U.S.C. 
65a).  relating  to  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  car- 


rying out  the  piuposes  of  said  act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

HATIOHAL  MUSKDIt  ACT 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  second  measure  relates  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  Act.  Under  this  law. 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  assists 
the  museum  community  in  studying 
meseum  problems  and  opportunities, 
training  museiua  employees,  preparing 
and  distributing  museum  publications, 
researching  and  contributing  to 
museimi  techniques,  and  cooperating 
with  other  agencies  of  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment which  are  concerned  with 
museums. 

Funds  were  first  authorized  for  the 
act  in  fiscal  year  1968.  No  funds  were 
appropriated,  however,  in  fiscal  years 
1968,  1969,  or  1970.  In  1970.  1974.  and 
1977,  program  funding  was  reauthor- 
ized, each  time  for  3  years.  In  1980.  it 
was  reauthorized  for  2  years.  Bills  pro- 
viding for  a  further  reauthorization  of 
funding  were  introduced  and  ^proved 
by  the  Senate  in  succeeding  Congress- 
es, but  the  House  took  action  on  them. 
However,  program  funds  have  been 
provided  in  appropriations  measures. 

Funding  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram has  been  as  high  as  $1  million, 
although  appropriations  have  never 
reached  that  level.  Appropriations  for 
each  fiscal  year  have  been  as  follows: 
$600,000  for  1972.  $798,000  for  1973, 
$901,000  for  1974,  $802,000  for  1975. 
$769,000  for  1976,  $280,000  for  the 
transition  quarter,  $792,000  for  1977, 
$790,000  for  1978.  $797,000  for  1979. 
$802,000  for  1980,  $805,000  for  1981, 
$779,000  for  1982.  $784,000  for  1983, 
and  $787,000  for  1984.  For  1985  an 
amount  of  $773,000  is  available: 
$793,000  is  being  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  act  Is  the  only  federally  sup- 
ported program  that  has  systematical- 
ly concentrated  on  the  vital  needs  of 
museum  conservation  with  respect  to 
both  the  training  and  research  in  new 
techniques.  From  the  beginning,  ad- 
ministrators of  the  National  Museum 
Act  have  been  sensitive  to  duplicating 
the  efforts  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams—the National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  more 
recently,  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services.  By  malntJtinlng  close  liaison 
with  members  of  the  staffs  of  these  or- 
ganizations, duplication  has  been 
avoided. 

The  act  is  administered  by  one 
person,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Museum  Pro- 
grams. Funds  are  made  available  by 
grants  and  contracts  to  museums,  pro- 
fessional associations,  and  individuals 
after  review  by  the  National  Museum 
Act  Advisory  Council,  ^pointed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian.  The  membership  of  the 
coimcll  encompasses  the  principal 
museum  disciplines— art.  science,  and 


history— and  Is  broadly  representative 
of  the  various  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  council  advises  and  assists  in  de- 
termining priorities  and  ■■■fsirtng  the 
quality  of  programs  seeing  sivport 
under  the  act.  In  making  awards  the 
advisory  oouncO  has  insisted  that  all 
proposals  clearly  demonstrate  how  the 
project  will  omtribute  to  upgrading 
the  quality  and  standards  of  the 
museum  profession.  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  56  grants  were  approved,  totaling 
$704,053.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  S3  grants 
were  ain>roved,  totaling  $676,360:  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  60  granU  were  ap- 
proved, totaling  $687,750:  and  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 64  grants  were  am>roved.  to- 
taling $686,000. 

Since  it  was  initially  funded  in  1971. 
the  National  Museum  has  contributed 
signiflcantly  to  improving  the  quality 
and  standards  of  the  museum  profes- 
sion. Though  the  dollar  amounts  in- 
volved have  been  small,  it  has  played  a 
key  role  in  assisting  the  profession  to 
provide  greater  care  for  and  to  make 
better  use  of  museum  collections  and 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  urgent 
new  problems  that  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  increased  public  visitation 
and  the  need  to  reach  new  audiences. 
The  National  Museum  Act  has  been 
particularly  effective  in  fostering 
training  througli  seminars,  workshops, 
stipend  support,  and  fellowships  for 
museum  professionals  and  trainees  in 
a  wide  variety  of  fields,  particulaiiy 
conservation.* 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Gaui.  Mr.  Sasscr.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Mothihaii): 
S.  583.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  plan  and  con- 
struct facilities  for  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

PACIUTIB  fOa  THK  COOPSa-HEWlTT  MUSKUM 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  1967,  at  a  time  when  the  so-called 
decorative  arts  were  not  in  fashion 
among  museum  officials  and  private 
collectors,  the  regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  took  reqxmsibility  for 
one  of  the  world's  most  extraordinary 
collections  of  aiq>lied  arts  and  related 
objects,  an  assonblage  that  had  been 
created  with  remarkable  intelligence, 
industry,  luck,  and  dedication  over  a 
period  of  seven  decades. 

The  vision  of  the  regents  is  now  seen 
to  have  been  fully  Justified:  An  entire- 
ly new  museum— in  fact,  a  new  kind  of 
museum— has  been  created  and  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  national 
museums  of  the  Smithsonian,  among 
the  cultural  ornaments  of  New  York 
City,  and  among  the  leading  innova- 
tors of  the  international  museum  com- 
munity. 

In  1976.  its  first  year  of  operation  as 
a  Hmlth«^"<«"  museum  the  Cooper- 
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Hewitt  Muaeum.  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution's National  Museum  of 
Deslsn.  welcomed  more  visitors  than 
had  seen  the  collections  in  their  entire 
history  as  a  department  of  the  Cooper 
Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  Art.  Since  that  time  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  has  presented  nearly  150  exhi- 
bitions which  have  been  widely  ac- 
claimed by  the  public  and  critics  alike. 
It  has  also  published  61  books  and 
catalogs,  including  the  Smithsonian  Il- 
lustrated Library  of  Antiques  series; 
created  a  master  of  arts  program  in 
the  history  of  decorative  arts:  and 
sponsored  classes  for  the  general 
public  which  have  been  subscribed  to 
by  more  than  6.000  students  annually. 
With  funds  provided  by  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts,  the 
museum  offers  consultation  services  in 
conservation  planning  and  practices  to 
museums  across  the  State.  The 
Cooper-Hewitt  has  won  more  than  40 
awards  and  commendations. 

It  now  confronts  problems  and  needs 
due.  in  part,  to  delays  in  completing 
the  renovation,  initiated  in  1976.  of  its 
physical  plant.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  to  make  the  museum  wholly 
functional,  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation of  its  collections,  and  to  offer 
programs  appropriate  to  a  Smithsoni- 
an facility.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
solve  the  problem  of  inadequate  stor- 
age for  collections  groups  which  are 
deteriorating  and/or  largely  Inaccessi- 
ble, as  well  as  the  problem  which 
physically  and  fiscally  inefficient  oper- 
ating modes  impose  upon  the  staff  by 
constraints  to  their  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  museum  confronts  these  prob- 
lems daily:  with  the  assistance  of  its 
voluntary  advisory  council,  its  staff 
has  thought  long  and  hard  about  the 
range  of  solutions  from  the  merely 
necessary  to  the  ideal. 

Working  with  the  distinguished  firm 
of  Hardy  Holzman  Pfeiffer  Associates 
over  a  period  of  years  the  staff  has 
evolved  a  master  plan  for  a  $23  million 
project.  The  plan  which  calls  for  ex- 
tensive renovation  and  significant  ex- 
pansion of  the  adjacent  McAlpin- 
Miller  townhouse,  construction  of 
major  new  structure  linking  It  to  the 
Carnegie  Mansion,  and  a  final  stage  of 
retrofitting  the  mansion  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  and  complement  the  facili- 
ties incorporated  into  the  newer 
spaces.  The  plan  will  improve  museum 
operations  in  four  major  areas:  exhibi- 
tion and  the  collections,  education, 
support  ssrstems.  and  public  service. 

A  major  feature  of  the  renovation 
and  construction  program  is  the  provi- 
sion of  nearly  11.000  square  feet  of 
gallery  space  for  temporary  exhibi- 
tions in  which  the  esthetic  environ- 
ment and  traffic  circulating  patterns 
can  be  controlled  simply  and  effective- 
ly. Two  major,  interconnecting  galler- 
ies—one 5.034  sqiutre  feet  and  the 
other.     3.810     square     feet — on     the 


second  floor  of  the  new  wing  will  lend 
themselves  readily  to  the  display  of  an 
Immense  variety  of  items  ranging  from 
the  very  small  and  fragile  to  the  large 
and  durable  in  well-lighted  and  flexi- 
bly partitioned  spaces.  A  third  gallery 
on  the  floor  immediately  above  will 
provide  an  additional  2.031  square  feet 
of  similarly  detailed  exhibition  space. 

With  temporary  exhibitions  located 
in  new  facilities,  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  the  Carnegie  Mansion  will 
become  available  for  long-term,  rotat- 
ing displays  of  the  permanent  decora- 
tive arts  collections.  In  this  manner, 
large,  representative  selections  from 
the  museum's  diverse  holdings  in 
silver,  gold,  base  metals,  ceramics, 
glaai.  architectural  ornament,  and  fur- 
niture will  be  better  housed  and  much 
more  accessible  to  the  public  than  at 
present.  Oallery  space  in  the  mansion 
wiU  also  be  reserved  for  rotating  exhi- 
bitions from  the  extensive  permanent 
collections  of  prints  and  drawings  in- 
cluding unparalleled  19th-century 
American  materials,  and  of  textiles. 

Taken  as  a  imit.  the  new  and  old  ex- 
hibition and  collections  facilities  will 
dramatically  strengthen  the  museum 
by  enabling  it,  like  most  museums,  to 
present  its  most  Important  collections 
for  long-term  educational  purposes 
while  continuing  to  offer  an  exciting 
and  stimulating  series  of  changing  ex- 
hibitions of  shorter  duration.  Collec- 
tion care  will  be  greatly  improved  as  a 
result  of  eliminating  substandard  stor- 
age areas  in  favor  of  easily  accessible 
study/display  gallery  spaces  through- 
out the  mansion. 

The  museum's  proposed  expansion 
will  also  include  an  auditorium  to  seat 
298  persons— 3,462  square  feet,  includ- 
ing a  lobby— designed  for  professional 
quality  projections,  important  lec- 
tures, and  appropriate  performance 
events.  Access  to  the  auditorium  will 
be  arranged  to  permit  maximum  use 
even  if  the  museum's  galleries  are  se- 
cured. In  addition,  three  separate 
classrooms  are  planned,  each  of  which 
will  be  suitable  for  smaller  groups  in 
lecture  or  seminar  meetings  and  one  of 
which  will  also  be  fitted  out  for  craft 
workshop  and  demonstration  uses. 
Nearby  325  square  feet  of  office  space 
for  academic  and  program  staff  wiU 
also  be  created.  With  such  facilities, 
subscription  programs  can  remain 
competitively  priced  while  accommo- 
dating large  enough  audiences  to 
break  even  or.  perhaps,  to  make 
money  with  which  to  subsidize  less 
marketable  offerings  of  scholarly  sig- 
nificance. 

The  linking  wing  proposed  for  the 
museum  includes  a  carefully  designed, 
state-of-the-art  shipping  dock,  dis- 
creetly woven  into  the  existing  fabric 
of  townhouses.  along  90th  Street.  In 
such  a  facility,  moving  vans  could  be 
loaded  and  off-loaded  in  a  completely 
protected  environment,  away  from  the 
street,   both  visually  and  physically. 


and  without  disruption  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. Adjacent  to  the  shipping 
dock  and  the  registration  laboratories, 
incoming  and  outgoing  objects  will  be 
treated  as  necessary  in  the  museum's 
existing  and  projected  conservation/ 
registration  facilities.  A  special  photo- 
graphic studio  is  needed  as  an  addi- 
tional element  within  this  complex  to 
document  the  condition  of  objects,  to 
record  their  treatment,  and  to  contin- 
ue the  important  work  of  building  a 
useful  library  of  photographs  to  aug- 
ment the  written  catalog  records  for 
the  musemn's  massive  collections. 

While  the  proposed  wing  represents 
very  little  increased  space  for  adminis- 
trative offices  and  related  technical 
service  areas  over  present  arrange- 
ments, it  does  allow  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  such  activities— which  are  now 
dispersed  between  two  buildings  and 
several  floors— in  a  more  efficient 
maimer. 

The  linking  wing  also  will  include  a 
new  public  entrance  with  convenient 
street-level  access  for  handicapped 
visitors:  a  large  main  lobby  which  will 
serve  as  a  meetingplace  and  an  infor- 
mation center,  new  restrooms  and 
book  and  gift  shop.  Overlooking  the 
renovated  garden,  as  well  as  Central 
Park,  a  small  restaurant  will  offer 
food  and  refreshments  throughout  the 
day  and  in  the  evening  to  gallery- 
goers,  staff,  students,  members,  and 
those  attending  programs  at  the 
museum. 

With  the  probable  exceptions  of  se- 
curity and  facilities  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, the  facility  envisioned  can  and 
will  be  operated  by  a  staff  not  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  the  staff  which  is 
now  operating  both  buildings.  In  1984 
dollars  and  salary  levels,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  an  additional  $500,000  per 
annum  will  be  necessary  to  sectire  the 
expanded  museum  structure;  an  addi- 
tional $185,000  and  10  work-years  per 
annum  will  be  needed  in  the  facilities 
maintenance  department;  and  the 
building  projected  will  require  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  utilities  funds 
which  are  $225,000  per  annum  at  fiscal 
year  1984  levels. 

The  Cooper-Hewitt  construction  pro- 
gram has  been  conceived  as  one  in 
which  resources  from  both  the  Feder- 
al and  the  private  sector  will  be  ap- 
plied. The  legislation  requires  that 
funds  from  both  sources  be  in  hand 
before  any  obligation  is  made.* 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OoRTOH): 
S.  584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  respecting  re- 
transmission of  programs  originated 
by  local  television  broadcast  stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


■snumMisnoii  or  raooiAiu  oaiantATSD  bt 

■aOADCAST  STATIOin 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
ensure  that  our  citizens  who  subscribe 
to  cable  television  systems  will  contin- 
ue to  receive  quality  local  program- 
ming. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  localism  prin- 
ciple, is  of  such  surpassing  importance 
that  it  should  be  codified,  and  the  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  today  ac- 
complishes that  goal. 

Simply  put,  the  "local  carriage"  (or 
"must  carry")  rules  require  cable  sys- 
tems to  carry  the  signals  of  local  tele- 
vision stations.  They  require  a  station 
to  be  carried,  upon  its  request,  by  all 
cable  systems  within  a  35-mile  radius 
or  within  the  sUtion's  predicted  grade 
B  contour.  They  also  require  carriage 
of  distant  stations  which  have  such  a 
large  audience  that  they  are  defined 
as  "significantly  viewed"  in  the  cable 
system's  service  area. 

Since  1965,  when  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  adopted  the 
"local  carriage"  rule  (47  CFR  76.51  et 
seq.),  this  principle  of  localism  has 
been  under  attack.  The  most  recent 
example  was  a  petition  filed  by  the 
Turner  Broadcasting  System  which 
was  denied  by  the  FCC  last  year. 

If  the  continued  attacks  on  the 
"local  carriage"  provisions  ever  prove 
successful,  the  results  would  be  detri- 
mental to  many  of  our  citizens.  Many 
local  television  stations  outside  of  the 
major  metropolitan  markets  would  be 
eliminated  by  cable  systems.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  ability  of  cable  subscrib- 
ers to  receive  local  news,  sports,  and 
weather,  and  other  programming  of 
unique  local  interest  would  be  cur- 
tailed. Once  connected  to  a  cable 
sjrstem,  a  viewer's  ability  to  receive 
channels  is  either  eliminated  or  the 
signal  is  subject  to  interference  which 
reduces  the  quality  of  reception. 

I  wish  to  note  that  this  legislation 
does  not  seek  a  change  in  FCC  policy. 
Rather,  it  is  simply  ratifies  the  prac- 
tice which  has  existed  for  the  past  20 
years,  and  it  is  drafted  to  give  the  FCC 
the  flexibility  to  alter  its  ciurent  regu- 
lations in  response  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  is  a  sound  and  necessary  initia- 
tive, and  I  lUYe  its  prompt  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  584 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativei    of  the    United   SUUet   of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 
scrRAHSiassioii  or  raooKAiis  ouontATSD  bt 

BKOAOCAST  8TATIOII8 

SacnoK  1.  Section  303(k)  of  TiUe  47  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof,  the  following  new  lan- 
guage: 


"to  that  end.  the  Commlaslon  shall  main- 
tain and  enforce  rules  requiring  cable  teleri- 
■ton  ayitems  to  carry  the  signals  of  local  tel- 
evision broadcast  stations  as  provided  in  47 
CFJl.  sections  76.51  through  and  Inclndtng 
78.S1  as  those  provisions  existed  on  October 
1.  1963,  except  tbat  the  CommlMkm  shall 
retain  authority  to  modify  said  rules  from 
time  to  time  for  the  pun>oae  of  ease  of  ad- 
ministration but  not  alteration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  or  principles  embodied  in  those 
rules."* 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  585.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  and  NaUonal  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  Training  Clenter  at  Cape 
Charles  in  Northampton  County.  VA; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

BASTOUI  SHOKX  Or  VIKOnnA  HATIOHAL  WILD- 
UTS  ssrvoB  Ain>  matioiial  nsR  Ain>  wild- 

Lin  SBtVICB  TKAIMIIIO  CKMTm 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Kir.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today  an  impor- 
tant measure  which  wiU  grant  a  con- 
gressional charter  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  and  National  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  Training  Center  in  North- 
hampton County.  VA. 

This  refuge  is  a  unique  facility. 
First,  it  protects  irreplaceable  migrato- 
ry wUdfowl  habitat.  Second,  it  wUI  uti- 
lize the  abandoned  Cape  Charles  Air 
Force  Base  to  provide  a  training  facili- 
ty for  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  per- 
sonnel after  renovation. 

The  nucleus  of  the  refuge  is  the 
former  air  base,  which  was  a  radar- 
tracking  station  untU  its  deactivation 
about  5  years  ago.  The  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe Service  recofi^iized  its  value  as  a 
refuge  for  various  species  of  migratory 
birds  and  acquired  the  property  under 
the  surplus  Federal  property  proce- 
dures in  the  summer  of  1984. 

Cape  ChATles  is  among  the  most  im- 
portant habitat  on  the  east  coast  for 
migratory  waterfowl,  raptors  and 
songbirds,  and  is  home  to  endangered 
and  threatened  species  such  as  the 
peregrine  falcon,  bald  eagle,  brown 
pelican,  and  five  species  of  marine 
turtle.  In  addition,  the  E>elmarva  Pe- 
ninsxila  is  a  primary  flight  corridor 
during  the  annual  southern  migration. 
The  peninsula  narrows  in  the  south, 
creating  a  funnelling  effect  on  the 
birds  which  culminates  at  Cape 
Charles.  Because  of  the  variety  of 
marsh  and  upland  habitat,  the  area 
provides  exceUent  cover  and  forage  for 
the  large  variety  and  high  concentra- 
tion of  migratory  species. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  attributes 
of  the  area,  the  former  air  base  has  a 
variety  of  buUdings  in  relatively  good 
condition.  These  are  being  converted 
to  refuge  use. 

The  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  is  ex- 
amining the  possibUity  of  establishing 
a  national  training  center  for  Service 
personnel  and  a  refuge  law  enforce- 
ment refresher  course  training  center 
utilizing  some  of  the  existing  buUdings 


at  the  former  base.  Various  coUeges 
and  universities  have  indicated  inter- 
est in  using  these  facilities  for  environ- 
mental studies  under  contract  or  coop- 
erative use  agreements  with  the  Serv- 
ice. The  biU  I  introduce  today  wiU  es- 
tablish this  center  in  law  and  f  acUitate 
its  development. 

The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  represents  an 
important  link  in  the  ongoing  estab- 
lishment of  protected  wUdlife  habitat 
along  the  east  coast's  barrier  island 
chain.  It  wiU  provide  shelter  and 
forage  for  migratory  birds,  unique  op- 
portunities for  training  and  environ- 
mental studies,  and  economic  benefits 
for  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  this 
refuge,  and  I  welcome  my  ooUeagues' 
support  on  the  measure.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Mrs.    Kassdaom.    Mr.    Exoii, 
and  Mr.  Dahfobth): 
S.   586.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
review  of  certain  authority  in  certifi- 
cates issued  under  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

HEVIZW  or  CESTAIX  AUTHORTTT  IK  CKHliri- 
CARS  ISSUBD  DHDKR  THE  rWOBUO.  AVIATIOH 
ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  ad- 
dress an  outdated  and  cotmterproduc- 
tive  aspect  of  national  aviation  poUcy 
which  is  creating  inequities  and  ineffi- 
ciencies for  the  airline  industry. 

Since  the  advent  of  airline  deregula- 
tion and  the  subsequent  sunset  of  the 
crivU  Aeronautics  Board  [CABl.  many 
burdensome  regulations  and  bureauc- 
racies have  been  eliminated.  One  that 
has  not  been  eliminated,  however,  is 
the  system  of  awarding  international 
airline  route  certificates.  Under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
the  authority  exists  for  the  CAB,  and 
therefore  its  successor  agency  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  to  award 
some  international  route  oertifteates 
on  a  periodic  basis.  On  certain  dosed 
routes,  the  CAB  has  used  this  author- 
ity to  award  temporary  oertifieates  to 
some  airlines  whUe  others  held  perma- 
nent certificates  for  the  same  rente. 
This  procedure  has  been  applied  in- 
consistently from  administration  to 
administration  and  has  caused  inequi- 
ties whUe  distorting  market  competi- 
tion. 

The  examples  of  inequity  created  by 
the  current  system  are  quite  obvious. 
For  instance,  on  routes  to  Italy.  Trans- 
world  Airlines  tTWA]  holds  perma- 
nent certificates  whUe  Pan  American 
World  Airways  has  only  temporary  au- 
thority. On  routes  to  Great  Britain, 
however,  TWA  holds  temporary  certif- 
icates WhUe  Pan  American  enjoys  per- 
manent status.  The  reaam  tor  this 
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and  other  dlacrepancies  Is  merely  th*t 
dif  f  eient  CAB  admlniitrftUons  have 
applied  8ecU<m  401  in  different  ways. 
The  result  is  distorted  competition  on 
these  important  routes. 

Under  the  current  arrangements  of 
section  401.  an  airline  holding  a  tem- 
porary certificate  must  face  costly 
route  challenges  every  3  to  7  years  re- 
gardless of  its  service  record.  These 
challenges  require  costly  defenses  by 
the  incumbent  carrier  and  very  rarely 
result  in  t^e  transfer  of  routes. 
Indeed,  to  my  knowledge  there  is  only 
one  significant  example,  that  being 
the  CAB'S  removal  of  Pan  American 
from  its  Scandinavian  route  in  1978.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  airline  was 
preparing  to  drop  the  route  anyway, 
so  the  CAB  action  was  merely  a  for- 
mality. On  the  other  hand,  renewal 
cases  are  almost  always  expensive. 
One  recent  certificate  renewal  cost  an 
incumbent  airline  $500,000:  an  expense 
that  was  imdoubtedly  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  In  addition,  the  length  of 
these  temporary  certificates  is  too 
short  for  an  airline  to  recoup  its  in- 
vestment in  a  route  and  thus  makes  it 
difficult  for  that  airline  to  make  the 
policy  decisions  necessary  to  get  estab- 
lished on  that  route. 

The  bottom  line  on  current  interna- 
tional certificates  policy  is  that  it  is  an 
unnecessary  burden.  The  deregulated 
airline  industry  is  already  moved  by 
market  pressures  which  induce  airlines 
to  attract  customers  with  superior 
fares  and  services.  The  threat  of  peri- 
odic renewals  does  little,  therefore, 
but  marginally  enhance  existing 
market  pressures.  It  is  important  to 
note.  also,  that  many  of  the  interna- 
tional routes  involved  are  heavily  reg- 
ulated with  fixed  fares  and  limited 
numbers  of  flights.  In  such  an  envi- 
ronment, a  carrier  has  minimal  flexi- 
bility aivd  the  consumers'  choices  are 
by  nature  limited.  Thus  to  take  out  an 
inciunbent  carrier  and  put  in  another 
who  will  be  subject  to  the  same  strin- 
gent regulations  does  little  to  enhance 
the  consumers'  position.  Indeed,  it 
would  tend  to  hurt  the  consumer  by 
replacing  an  established  carrier  with 
one  whose  continued  service  of  the 
route  is  less  certain. 

To  address  the  situation  I  have  de- 
scribed here.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  would  transform  all 
ctirrent  temporary  route  certificates  to 
an  indefinite  status.  To  assure  that 
this  wiU  not  in  any  way  be  anticom- 
petitive, the  legislation  also  strength- 
ens and  defines  the  procedure  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
can  replace  a  carrier  which  is  provid- 
ing relatively  inferior  service  on  a 
route.  Thus  if  the  incumbent  airline  is 
abusing  its  route  privileges  and/or  an- 
other airline  proves  it  could  provide 
better  service  on  the  route,  the  au- 
thority would  exist  for  the  Secretary 
to  replace  the  incumbent  carrier.  This 
could  be  done  by  application  of  an- 


other carrier  or  by  motion  of  the  Sec- 
retary. This  is  in  addition  to  existing 
authority  established  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  allowing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  review  carrier  per- 
formance and  replace  negligent  carri- 
ers. 

This  legislation  will  in  no  way  affect 
the  State  Department's  ongoing  nego- 
tiations to  increase  international  route 
authority  for  U.S.  carriers.  These  ne- 
gotiations have  historically  been  the 
means  by  which  domestic  carriers 
have  been  able  to  enter  new  routes. 
Petitioning  to  replace  an  incumbent 
carrier  on  a  route  is  only  resorted  to 
when  these  negotiations  are  delayed 
or  proven  fruitless.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  where  it  is  proven  that 
an  additional  carrier  can  service  the 
route  effectively,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  successful  in  securing 
that  route  authority.  A  recent  exam- 
ple of  this  is  People  Express  Airlines' 
entry  into  the  Newark  to  London 
market  as  a  result  of  U.S.  Government 
intervention. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  stress  this 
legislation's  Importance  in  streamlin- 
ing the  postderegulation  aviation  envi- 
ronment. By  correcting  inefficiencies 
and  inequities  in  the  current  system, 
this  bill  will  allow  U.S.  airlines  to 
better  compete  with  foreign  carriers, 
none  of  which  are  subject  to  tempo- 
rary route  renewals.  This  bill  will  also 
clearly  and  strongly  define  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation's  authority  to 
replace  carriers  on  routes  they  are 
serving  inadequately.  I  believe  that 
this  Is  better  aviation  policy  than  forc- 
ing airlines  who  have  served  a  route 
responsibly  and  effectively  for  years  to 
Jump  through  hoops  which  almost 
never  result  in  improved  service  but 
which  always  involve  costly  paperwork 
and  redtape  cutting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  in  its  entirety  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  586 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembied.  That  aec- 
tion  401(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (40  App.  n^.C.  1371(d))  U  Amended  by 
•ddins  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowinc: 

"(lOMA)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thla  pangraph,  a  termination  date 
In  any  certificate  to  engage  in  foreign  air 
transportation  which  was  Issued  under  this 
section  and  is  in  effect  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment shall  have  no  effect. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may,  upon  application  or  on  the  Secretary's 
own  motion,  review  the  authority  to  provide 
foreign  air  transportation  between  a  par- 
ticular point  or  points  In  any  certificate  to 
which  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
applies.  The  Secretary  may  suspend  such 
authority,  and  grant  authority  to  provide 
such  forei^  air  transportation  to  a  quali- 
fied applicant  for  such  authority,  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  notice  and  an  opportuni- 


ty for  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  demonstnted  that  it  can  and 
will  provide  a  aubstantially  improved  combi- 
nation of  service  and  fares  or  rates  in  the 
market  or  markets,  and  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that— 

"(1)  restrictions  arising  from  the  provl- 
slons  of  a  bilateral  air  transport  agreement 
or  other  agreement  or  understanding  with  a 
foreign  country,  or  otherwise  tmpoaed  by  a 
foreign  country,  preclude  or  make  it  imprac- 
ticable for  the  Secretary  to  authorise  an  ad- 
ditional carrier  in  a  particular  foreign  air 
transportation  market  or  markets:  and 

"(11)  suspension  and  grant  to  the  applicant 
of  such  authority  would  otherwise  be  con- 
sistent with  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  dismiss  any  appli- 
cation for  suspension  and  grant  of  authority 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  Secretary  Is  not  satisfied  from  the  mate- 
rials submitted  with  the  application  that— 

"(1)  the  applicant  Is  qualified: 

"(ii)  it  Is  probable  Uiat  the  applicant  could 
and  would  provide  substantially  improved 
air  service  in  a  restricted  market:  or 

"(III)  proceeding  with  consideration  of  the 
appliofction  would  otherwise  be  in  the  pubUc 
Interest. 

"(D)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 'under 
subparagraplu  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  shall  In  no 
way  Umlt.  the  Secretary's  existing  authority 
under  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection  or 
under  subsection  (p)  of  this  section.".* 


By  liCr.  INOITTE: 
S.  587.  A  bill  to  permit  individuals 
who  received  National  Health  Service 
Corps  scholarships  to  perform  obligat- 
ed service  in  such  units  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices may  determine  by  agreement:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

PBtFOUtAMCB  or  SKKVICK  UlfDEB  THX  NATKMIAL 
HKALTH  SnVICX  CORTS  SCROLASSHIPS  PKOGKAII 

•  Mr.  moUTE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  permit  individuals  who  receive 
National  Health  Service  Corps  schol; 
arships  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, to  perform  their  obligated  service 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  if 
the  two  Secretaries  would  agree  to 
such  an  assignment. 

This  legislative  proposal  grew  out  of 
my  earlier  efforts  on  behalf  of  one  of 
my  constituents,  a  physician,  who  is 
more  than  willing  to  complete  his  obli- 
gated service:  however,  for  family  rea- 
sons and  long-term  career  aspirations, 
he  wanted  to  serve  his  time  within  one 
of  the  military  services.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  such  an  assignment  did 
not  appear  to  be  authorized  by  the 
parties  involved  and,  accordingly,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  this 
flexibility  for  the  Depsjlments  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  biU  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 


There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  aaterrMed,  That  sec- 
tion 3UB(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strllcing  out  "The"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
assignment  of  individuals  required  to  per- 
form obligated  service  to  such  imlts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary.  Such  agreements  may  provide  for 
such  an  assignment  for  all  or  part  of  an  In- 
dividual's period  of  obligated  service,  and 
sliall  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
consider  appropriate.".  • 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 


S.  588.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  spe- 
cial pay  for  certain  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  obtain  certain  pro- 
fessional board  certifications  as  psy- 
chologists: to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

sraciAL  PAT  Dicnrmrx  ros  ioutast 

FSTCHOLOGISIS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  BCr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  statute  to  provide 
a  special  pay  incentive  for  those  mili- 
tary psychologists  who  have  obtained 
their  board  certification  (diploma 
from  American  Board  of  Professional 
Psychology). 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  we  were  successful  in 
amending  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion [VA]  statute  to  provide  this  same 
tjo^e  of  pay  bonus  for  psychologists 
within  the  VA. 

NAVY.-BOMO  CERTIHEO  PAY  BY  SPECIALTY 


In  reviewing  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
report  entitled  "Utilization  of  Health 
Professionals  in  Executive/Manage- 
ment Positions  and  l^>ecial  Pay  Com- 
pensation." I  learned  that  presently 
physicians  within  the  D^Mutment  of 
Defense  who  obtain  their  board  certi- 
fication receive  this  Ix>nu8  as  an  enti- 
tlement. My  proposal,  which  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  would  essentially 
treat  military  psychologists  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  physician  coun- 
terparts. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous background  materials  provided  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  de- 
tailing the  numt>er  and  amount  paid 
during  the  past  3  years  by  the  various 
services  for  the  different  physician 
specialty  groups. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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&588 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre—  a**en%bted.  That  (a) 
Chapter  5  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  Xtf  Inaertlnc  after  section  303b  the 
followlnc  new  MCtion  303c: 
-•Sttc  SfMial  par  pqreholocMs 

An  officer  who  la— 

"(1)  an  officer  in  a  corpa  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  an  officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sunery  of  the 
Navy,  or  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  desig- 
nated as  a  paycholoslst.  and 

"(2)  has  been  awarded  a  diploma  as  a  Dlp- 
lomate    in   Psycholocy    by    the   American 
Board  of  Profeaatonal  Psycholoey. 
is  entitled  to  special  pay,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  rate  of  special  pay  to  which  an 
officer  Is  entitled  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be — 

"(1)  $2,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  less 
than  ten  years  of  creditable  service: 

"(2)  $2.S00  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  ten  but  less  than  twelve  years  of  cred- 
itable service: 

"(3)  $3,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  twelve  but  less  than  fourteen  years  of 
creditable  service: 

"(4)  $4,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  fourteen  but  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  creditable  service:  or 

"(5)  $8,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has 
eighteen  or  more  yean  of  creditable 
service.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  302b  the 
following  new  item: 

"302c.  Special  pay:  psychologists.". 

Sk.  2.  SecUon  303a  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "302c." 
after  "302b."  each  place  it  appears. 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  and  section  2  shall  take  effect  with 
reaepct  to  pay  periods  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30. 19S5.« 


By  Mr.  ORASSLET: 
S.  589.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reierve  Act;   to   the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

riDBUI.  laBBIVB  STSTm  AGaiCULTinU  AXB 
SMAXX  aUSlCTSS  ASSISTAMCB 

•  BCr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  Introduce  a  bill  today  which 


would  assist  the  agrlculttire  and  small 
business  sectors  of  our  economy  In 
coping  with  the  monetary  policies  and 
actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  measure  which  I  am  about  to  in- 
troduce would  require  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  Issue 
an  impact  statement  relative  to  the 
effect  of  the  Fed's  monetary  policies 
on  the  agriculture  and  small  business 
economy  at  the  time  the  biannual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  monetary 
policy  is  issued.  By  requiring  the  Fed 
to  submit  such  an  impact  statement, 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  held 
more  accountable  to  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  Its 
policy  decisions,  and  greater  stability 
would  be  brought  to  the  entire  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  Nation. 

We  must  carefully  look  at  the  ef- 
fects our  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
have  on  the  rural  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my In  light  of  the  current  crisis  in  the 
farm  credit  markets.  The  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  the  agriculture  economy, 
due  In  part  to  a  number  of  our  current 
monetary  policies  such  as  high  inter- 
est rates  and  a  strong  dollar  overseas, 
has  led  to  a  concurrent  decline  In  the 
local  communities.  We  must  end  this 
decline  and  bring  prosperity  back  to 
the  heartland  of  America. 

This  is  only  a  first  step  in  restoring 
economic  stability  in  our  country.  It  is 
my  great  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  S89 
Be  it  enacted  by  th*  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  fifth  sen- 
tence thereof  the  followinr  "The  Board 
shall  include  in  its  report  on  Its  objectives 
and  plans  an  assessment  of  the  effect  those 


objectives  and  plans  will  have  on  agriculture 
and  on  small  business.".* 


By  Bfr.  »"ct.m«  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  East): 

S.  590.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  as  wilderness,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

oisAT  SM  OKT  MouirrAiin  wmmumss  act 
0  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  are  Jointly 
introducing  today  the  Oreat  Ebnoky 
Mountains  WUdemess  Act  to  preserve 
400.000  acres  of  forests  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  for  decades  to 
come.  It  would  also  resolve  a  40-year 
conflict  between  the  citizens  of  Swain 
County.  NC.  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposal  com- 
memorates two  very  significant  anni- 
versaries. Almost  50  years  ago.  Con- 
gress had  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
establish  what  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  attractions  in  the 
Nation— the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains 
Natonal  Park.  In  1984,  almost  9  mil- 
lion visitors  enjoyed  the  park's  unique 
combination  of  natural  and  cultural 
resources. 

In  1943,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, the  SUte  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Swain  County  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment concerning  land  north  of  what  is 
now  Fontana  Lake.  In  return  for  the 
right  to  flood  thousands  of  acres  and 
key  roadwajrs  in  the  creation  of  the 
lake,  the  Interior  Department  pledged 
to  assist  Swain  County  and  the  State 
in  constructing  a  road  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake  so  that  families  with 
gravesites  and  former  homesteads  in 
the  area  would  have  unimpeded  access 
to  these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  a  generation  has 
paned  and  there  is  still  no  road— or  at 
least  not  a  complete  one.  Although  the 


State  of  North  Carolina  made  good  on 
its  part  of  the  bargain  by  building  part 
of  the  road,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
never  completed  its  porti<m.  Families 
needing  access  continue  to  depend  on 
the  National  Park  Service  to  shuttle 
them  across  the  lake  by  ferry  and 
then  by  offroad  vehicle  to  the  ceme- 
teries. 

To  say  the  least,  settlement  of  the 
so-called  North  Shore  Road  diq>ute  is 
long  overdue.  It  is  high  time  the  Gov- 
ernment made  good  on  its  commit- 
ment to  western  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oreat  Smoky 
Mountains  NaUcmal  Pai^  is  ideally 
suited  for  wilderness  designation.  In 
large  areas  of  the  park,  there  are  no 
roads  and  motorised  vehicles  are  not 
allowed.  There  are  no  chalnsaws  and 
no  vacaticm  homes  or  cabins.  Indeed, 
preservation  of  the  scenic  and  natural 
values  is  the  very  essence  of  wilderness 
management. 

Our  proposal  establishes  a  core  wU- 
demess  area  within  the  park  by  ex- 
cluding about  60.000  acres  that  are  not 
used  for  other  purposes. 

This  biU  parallels  recommendations 
made  by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
1981.  A  general  managonent  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Parte  Service  established 
long-range  strategies  for  resource 
management,  visitors  use.  and  develop- 
ment of  an  integrated  park  in  the 
Smokies.  After  painstaking  study  of 
the  area,  the  Park  Service  recommend- 
ed that  some  400,000  acres  be  classi- 
fied as  wilderness.  Like  our  biU.  it  ex- 
cluded about  60.000  acres  and  suggest- 
ed they  be  studied  for  possible  addi- 
tion to  the  wilderness  later. 

Mr.  President,  we  genuinely  believe 
the  Park  Service  has  sound  reasons  for 
deleting  that  acreage.  A  44.000-acre 
tract  north  of  Fontana  Lake  encom- 
passes the  cemeteries  and  homesteads 
I  have  already  mentioned.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  wilderness  designa- 
tion of  that  area  would  preclude  even 
a  primitive  route  for  those  needing 
access  to  the  area. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  supplies  electric  power  to  large 
portions  of  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, also  has  an  interest  in  those 
44.000  acres.  The  TVA  holds  recorded 
easements  north  of  the  lake  for  pur- 
poses of  maintjtlnlng  its  power  lines 
and  monitoring  other  equipment. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  also  have  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  current 
management  status  of  that  acreage. 
We  are  told  they  use  a  small  tract 
north  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Nation 
relative  to  their  traditions  and  herit- 
age. In  our  Judgment.  Congress  should 
not  preclude  these  current  uses  of  the 
park  through  wilderness  detignation. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposal  author- 
ises the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
fight  forest  fires  and  insect  infestation 
which  could  threaten  destruction  of 
the  park  and  surrounding  areas.  It 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  facili- 


tate impnived  access  to  wilderness 
areas  for  handiciM^ped  Americans  so 
that  they.  too.  can  enjoy  the  grandeur 
of  the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountatais. 

With  regard  to  settlement  of  the 
North  Shore  Road  diq>ute.  our  pro- 
posal Includes  the  terms  of  a  toitative 
agz«anent  reached  by  county  officials 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Howev- 
er, our  proposal  expands  the  terms  of 
the  settiement  to  take  into  account 
those  persons  needing  access  to  their 
heritage.  It  authorizes  the  exjteudi- 
ture  of  a  small  amount  of  money  for 
construction  of  a  primitive,  logging- 
style  route  to  the  cemeteries.  We 
genuinely  believe  equity  donands  at 
least  seme  meager  aooeas  to  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  great 
sense  of  pride  that  Senator  East  and  I 
offer  this  bill  today.  We  urge  Senators 
to  Join  with  us  in  seeking  swift  wrov- 
al  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcohd  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  590 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Oreat  Smoky 
Mountain  Wilderness  Act". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  WUderaeas  Act  (78  Stat.  890),  certain 
lands  in  the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
which  ooouMlse  approximately  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  and  which  are  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  "Oreat  Smoky  Moun- 
tains Wilderness,  Proposed",  and  dated  Oc- 
tober, 1983,  are  hereby  designated  as  wilder- 
ness, and  are  made  a  part  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  The  wil- 
derness designated  by  this  Act.  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Oreat  Snuricy  Mountains  WU- 
demess". It  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  govern- 
ing areas  designated  by  such  Act  as  wilder- 
ness areas,  except  that  any  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  reference  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed,  where 
appropriate,  as  a  reference  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  map  of  the  wil- 
derness area  and  a  description  of  its  boimd- 
aries  shall  be  fUed  with  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Represenatives. 
Such  map  and  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act,  except  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  the  map  and  legal 
description  may  be  made. 

Sic  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  review  all  policies,  practices,  and 
rwilations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or regarding  disease  or  insect  outbreaks, 
forest  fires,  and  the  use  of  modem  suppres- 
sion methods  and  equipment  in  such  wOder- 
neas  area  to  insure  that— 


(1)  such  policies,  practices,  and  regula- 
Uoos  fully  conform  with  and  implement  the 
Intent  of  ConcreaB  tcgardioc  forest  flre.  dis- 
ease and  Insect  oontn^  as  such  intent  is  ex- 
pressed in  Uie  WUderaeas  Act  and  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  policies,  practices,  and  regulatioos  are 
developed  that  wlU  alkw  timely,  and  effi- 
cient flre.  insect,  and  disease  ooittrol.  to  pro- 
vide, to  the  extent  reasonably  practieatde. 
adequate  protection  of  adjacent  Federal. 
State,  and  private  nonwUderneas  lands  from 
forest  fires  and  disease  or  Insect  Infestsr 
tlona. 

(b)  Congress  does  not  Intend  that  designa- 
tion of  the  wilderaeas  area  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation of  protective  perfmetets  of  buffer 
zones  around  eadi  wUdemeas  area.  The  fact 
that  noowUderaeas  aettvtties  or  uses  can  be 
seen  or  heard  from  areas  within  the  wHder- 
ness  shall  not.  of  itself,  predude  such  activi- 
ties or  uses  up  to  the  txMmdary  of  the  wil- 


(c)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  autborlaed  to  provide 
the  handicapped  with  medal  acces  to  sudi 
wilderaeas  area  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  WUderaeas  Act 

Sac  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorised to  allocate  funds  and  personnel 
necessary  to  place  a  suitable  historical 
marker  at  or  near  the  approadi  to  the  Cher- 
okee Quails  Reservation,  at  Sooo  Oap,  in 
recognition  of  the  historical  importance  of 
Sooo  Oap  and  the  contribution  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation. 

Sac  5.  (aXl)  Swain  County.  North  Caroli- 
na dalms  certain  rights  acquired  pursuant 
to  an  Agreement  dated  July  M,  1943,  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
State  of  North  (Carolina,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  Swain  County,  North 
Carolina,  which  provided,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, ttiat  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  construct  a  road  along  the  north 
shore  of  Fontana  Reservoir  to  replace  a 
road  flooded  by  the  oonstnietlon  of  Fontana 
Dam  and  the  filling  of  the  reservoir,  which 
road  has  not  been  completed.  In  order  to 
settie  and  quiet  all  claims  arising  out  of  said 
Agreement  the  foDowlng  provisions  are 
made: 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
be  authorised  to  pay  to  Swain  County. 
North  Carolina,  the  sum  of  $8,500,000. 

(B)  The  sum  of  $9,500,000  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  an  account  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  establiabed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Local  Oovemment  Commis- 
sion. 

The  principal  of  audi  sum  may  only  be  ex- 
pended by  Swain  County  under  a  resolution 
approved  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  registered  votos  of  such 
county.  Interest  earned  on  the  unexpended 
principal  of  such  sum  may  only  be  expended 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  duly  dected  gov- 
erning commission  of  such  county. 

(2)  Swain  County,  North  Carolina,  is  re- 
lieved of  any  liability  to  make  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  wlildi  become  due 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  loan  (case  numbered 
3887000271800.  Code  numbered  9704)  ob- 
tained on  October  12. 1978.  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

(3)  No  money  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  to  or  recdved 
by  an  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  aerv- 
ioes  rendered  in  oonnectian  with  the  daim 
settied  by  this  subeectlon, 

(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  not  later  tlian  eighteen 
months  after  Uie  date  of  the  appropriation 
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under  the  authority  of  p«n«raph  (4)  of  thl« 
subMctkm.  the  NftUonal  Prnrk  Service  8h*U 
provide  limited  motor  vehicle  mccess  to  the 
family  cemeteries  to  existence  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  In  the  Basel 
Creek  area  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  behind  Fontana  Dam.  This 
accea  shall  be  provided  from  the  western 
terminus  of  the  North  Shore  Road  to  the 
site  of  the  former  vlllace  of  Proctor  by 
means  of  connectlnc.  upsradinc.  uid  reha- 
bilitatlnc  portions  of  back  country  roads  as 
necessary  to  provide  a  ten-foot  wide,  non- 
paved,  primitive  route. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  establish,  by  regu- 
lation, such  reasonable  conditions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  access  provided 
under  this  subsection  Is  consistent  with  the 
operaUon  of  the  park.  In  prescribing  such 
regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Basel  Creek  Cemetery  Association. 

OKA)  Special  access  as  provided  for  the 
north  shore  of  Fontana  Lake  in  Appendix  D 
of  the  Oeneial  Management  Plan  shall  con- 
tinue tmtU  construction  of  the  limited 
aooeas  required  by  this  subsection  is  com- 
plete. 

(B)  After  limited  access  has  been  provided, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  sliaU  be  re- 
sponsible for  maintenance  of  such  access. 

(4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  suboecUon.  but  not 
more  than  an  aggregate  amount  of  $050,000. 
All  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  building  a  limited  motor  vehicle  access. 

Sic.  6.  (a)  The  designation  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  Wilderness  Area  made  by 
this  Act  shaU  be  effective  when  the  con- 
struction of  the  access  required  by  section  S 
is  completed. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  5,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.* 
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By  Mr.  Grassucy  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Zorinskt.  Mr. 

Packwood.  Mr.  Thurmokd,  Mr. 

Ldgar.    Mrs.    Hawkiks,    BCrs. 

Kasssbaum.  Mr.  Dmroif.  and 

Mr.  ExoH): 
S.  591.  A  bill  to  amend  section  119(d) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

CHAMOX  ni  rumiMO  Founn.A  for  nitBAH 

DBvnoPMBrr  actior  gramts 
•  BCr.  ORA8SLEY.  Mr  President, 
today  I,  along  with  Senators  Abdwor. 
ZoRUfSKT,  Packwood,  Thotmohd, 
LuoAR.  Hawkins,  KASSSBAtnc.  DnnoH. 
and  EzoH.  wish  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
change  the  funding  formula  presently 
in  use  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  the  urban 
development  action  grants. 

This  bill  places  70  of  the  100  points 
used  to  Judge  a  fundable  project,  by 
HUD  on  the  project  characteristics 
and  would  place  a  cap  on  the  dollar 
amount  a  project  could  receive  based 
on  the  size  of  the  commimlty. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
formula  and  the  caps: 
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On  December  31,  1983,  the  formula 
used  by  Secretary  Pierce  for  the  first 
time  changed  the  direction  of  the  use 
of  the  UDAO  funds.  The  program 
became  a  regional  program  because  of 
this  formula,  which  before  that  time 
had  served  the  whole  country. 

Under  the  Secretary's  interpreta- 
tion, this  formula  was  mandated  by 
the  law  that  was  written  when  the 
program  began  in  1977.  The  Secretary 
never  had  to  use  a  formula  to  fund 
projects  that  were  considered  fundable 
before  this  time,  because  there  were 
always  enough  funds  available  to  fund 
all  the  projects  being  considered.  If  a 
city  first  met  the  criteria  of  being  a 
distressed  city— criteria  a  city  must 
meet  before  it  can  even  be  allowed  to 
apply  for  funds— then  it  was  almost  as- 
sured to  have  its  project  move  forward 
and  be  funded. 

Then  in  I>ecember  1983  the  economy 
turned  a  comer  and  developers  again 
decided  to  get  into  the  market.  UDAO 
applications  began  to  pour  into  HUD 
offices  across  the  country.  The  funds 
could  not  meet  the  demand,  so  a  for- 
mula was  put  Into  place,  the  one  that 
is  still  used  by  HUD  in  making  its  deci- 
sions regarding  the  selection  of  UDAO 
projects. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  is  right  when 
he  sajrs  that  no  significant  change  in 
the  distribution  of  the  UDAO  funds 
will  occur  without  a  legislative  change. 
In  the  past  year  we  have  gained  con- 
siderable support  for  a  change.  That 
occurred  after  It  became  evident  that 
projects  from  so  many  States  were 
being  rejected. 

This  rejection  of  projects  has  oc- 
curred time  and  time  again.  Oood 
projects  creating  thousands  of  Jobs 
have  been  turned  down,  because  they 
lacked  housing  that  was  built  before 
1940  or  on  old  data.  Over  70  points 
that  a  project  receives  are  based  in 
part  on  this  type  of  data.  This  is 
wrong  and  needs  to  be  changed.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  would 
make  the  changes  needed  to  again 
make  this  program  national  in  scope. 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  effects  of 
the  present  formula  on  some  States 


you  will  find  that  several  have  cities 
that  do  very  well  under  the  present 
formula  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of 
the  cities  in  their  SUte.  In  the  last  few 
rounds,  cities  such  as  Chicago  could 
get  fxmded  but  Rockford  or  Rock 
Island  were  shut  out.  Detroit  got  three 
or  four  projects  funded  but  Lansing 
and  East  Lansing  were  shut  out. 

When  areas  like  WatU  In  California 
or  the  burned  out  area  of  Miami  can't 
be  funded  because  of  the  present  for- 
mula, something  is  wrong. 

During  the  final  hours  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress  we  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  funding  formula  prob- 
lem. It  was  apparent  that  due  to  the 
lateness  In  the  session  that  no  action 
would  take  place. 

This  is  a  new  session,  a  new  year, 
and  a  new  Congress.  We  have  the  time 
now  to  make  the  changes:  we  know 
what  the  problem  is  and  we  can  get 
the  changes  made. 

I  hope  that  the  Banking  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  quickly  and  report 
out  a  bill  that  we  could  pass  and  send 
to  the  House,  that  corrects  these  obvi- 
ous problems  within  the  law.  I  know 
that  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  have  shown  an  in- 
terest in  correcting  the  problem  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  on 
a  change. 

We  have  over  $200  million  left  to  be 
given  out  this  year.  Each  funding 
round  that  goes  by  without  a  change 
means  less  support  for  the  program. 
The  program  will  die  without  the  sig- 
nificant changes. 

I  can  only  say  to  those  cities  receiv- 
ing the  money,  you  liad  better  hear 
what  we  are  saying  and  support  a 
change.  If  not  you  too  will  not  have  a 
program  to  help  In  your  distressed 
areas. 

Our  bill  wiU  help  those  cities  too.  It 
will  create  more  private  investment 
using  fewer  UDAO  dollars  and  will 
create  more  Jobs  at  the  same  time. 

We  would  also  place  a  cap  on  the 
amount  of  money  one  grant  could  re- 
ceive. We  see  a  trend  developing 
toward  larger  requests  for  UDAO 
grants.  This  ca^  is  based  on  the  size  of 
the  community.  In  the  past  we  have 
seen  UDAO  grants  of  $40  million  to 
one  project.  With  the  limited  re- 
sources available  today  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  fund  these  large 
projects. 

It  is  our  hope  that  these  changes  can 
be  in  place  before  the  next  large  city 
round  in  May.  It  can  if  the  Senate  acts 
quickly.  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to 
support  these  changes.* 
•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Iowa.  Senator  Orabslkt,  to  change 
the  formula  used  for  the  selection  of 
urban  development  action  grants. 

The    Urban    Development    Action 
Grant  Program  is  a  successful  one. 
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The  purposes  of  the  program  are  to 
aid  distressed  cities,  stimulate  econom- 
ic development  and  Increaae  the  local 
tax  base.  Several  dUes  in  Nebraska 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  UDAO  Program,  but  many  others 
have  been  effectively  shut  out  from 
participation. 

In  recent  months,  due  to  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  niunber  of  funda- 
ble projects  which  exceeded  the  dol- 
lan  available,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devel(q>ment  has 
adopted  a  funding  formula  that  places 
great  emphasis  on  the  relative  distress 
of  the  competing  cities  and  much  less 
weight  on  the  merits  of  the  project. 
This  new  formula  has  the  effect  of 
precluding  many  eligible  communities 
from  UDAO  awards,  no  matter  how 
good  the  projects  they  develop.  In  my 
discussions  with  HUD  officials  on 
behalf  of  dtles  In  my  State,  the  re- 
sponse Is  always  the  same:  "This  Is  an 
excellent  project,  but  it  scores  low  on 
the  impact  and  distress  formula,  so 
the  chances  are  not  good  for  its  ap- 
proval." 

Compounding  the  inequity  of  the 
formula  that  HUD  has  adopted  is  the 
fact  that  the  data  which  is  used  for 
wiftUny  the  rankings  of  the  various  ap- 
plicants is  often  outdated  and  unreli- 
able. Further,  the  HUD  formula  fails 
to  take  into  consideration  the  impact 
on  cities  of  the  depressed  state  of  the 
agricultural  economy. 

The  Senate  has  discussed  these 
problems  with  the  UDAO  funding  for- 
mula on  several  occasions  in  the  past. 
The  Secretary  of  HUD  has  clearly  in- 
dicated that  no  changes  will  be  made 
in  the  formula  without  specific  con- 
gressional direction.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  measure  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Orabslkt,  which  will  bring  more 
fairness  and  equity  to  the  UDAO 
award  process. 

This  legislation  will  make  two  major 
changes  in  the  UDAO  selection  proc- 
ess. First,  it  will  place  the  major  em- 
phasis on  the  merits  of  the  project,  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  Jobs  created 
and  the  number  of  private  dollars  le- 
veraged. The  relative  distress  of  the 
competing  cities  will  still  be  a  factor, 
but  not  the  predominate  one.  Second, 
this  legislation  will  place  a  ci4>  on  the 
amount  of  UDAO  grants  that  any 
single  community  can  receive  in  1 
fiscal  year.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  will  be  to  make  the  UDAO 
program  more  competitive  and  to 
make  it  truly  a  national  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  UDAO 
program  as  an  opportunity  to  stimu- 
late private  investment,  create  Jobs, 
and  promote  economic  development.  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  will  con- 
sider this  measure  promptly  as  a  way 
for  preserving  the  UDAG  program  and 
making  it  more  national  in  scope.* 


By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  WARmR.  and  Mr. 
Thurmohs): 

SJ.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  vp- 
prove  the  obligation  of  funds  made 
available  by  Public  Law  98-473  for  the 
procuranent  of  YiSX.  missiles,  subject 
to  the  enactment  of  a  second  Joint  res- 
olution: to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

pnocoanfBR  or  mx  lassnjs 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  his  report  on  "Continu- 
ing the  Acquisition  of  the  Peacekeeper 
(MX)  MissOe"  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  98-525.  section  110 
of  October  19.  1984.  This  report  is  the 
first  step  in  the  process  by  which  this 
99th  Congress  will  take  up  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  98th  Congress 
and  consider  resolutions  of  approval  to 
release  production  funds  for  21  of  the 
40  Peacekeeper  mlssOes  requested  In 
the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

Today,  Senator  Warmkr  and  I  intro- 
duce a  Joint  resolution  that  approves 
the  obligation  of  funds  available  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  procurement 
of  additional  operational  MX  missiles. 
A  second  Joint  resolution  will  be  intro- 
duced shortly  that  releases  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Both  of  these  resolutions 
must  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
order  for  Peacekeeper  procurement  to 
continue. 

Public  Law  98-525  includes  detailed 
procedures  by  which  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  will  consider 
these  resolutions.  To  summarize  some 
of  the  salient  points  regarding  the  res- 
olution being  submitted  this  after- 
noon: 

The  Joint  resolution  wUl  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 

The  committee  may  not  report  out 
in  less  than  8  calendar  days  after  in- 
troduction, or  not  earlier  than  March 
13; 

The  committee  is  discharged  if  it 
does  not  report  out  after  15  calendar 
dajrs  following  Introduction,  which  Is 
the  20th  of  March,  at  which  time  the 
resolution  wlU  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Senate; 

Any  Member  may  move  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
following  the  discharge  of  the  commit- 
tee; 

Debate  on  this  resolution  will  be  lim- 
ited to  10  hours,  equally  divided; 

This  "authorizing"  resolution  must 
pass  before  the  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
lease prior  year  funds  for  MX  procure- 
ment can  be  considered;  and. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  discharged  from  consideration  of 
the  second  Joint  resolution  at  the  end 
of  the  second  day  after  the  resolution 
now  being  introduced  has  passed  the 
Senate. 

Based  on  these  procedures,  and  as- 
suming the  absence  of  some  of  oiir 
Members  due  to  their  status  as  arms 


control  observers  in  Geneva,  Senators, 
as  a  practical  matter,  can  expect  to 
begin  consideration  of  this  very  Impor- 
tant resolution  during  the  week  of 
March  18. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
to  Senators  that  the  upcoming  votes 
on  the  MX  resolutions  are  an  "up-or- 
down"  vote  on  the  MX  program.  This 
is  not  a  case  where  Senators  can  take 
comfort  In  a  vote  that  doesn't  really 
kill  the  MX.  A  negative  vote  does  not 
protect  any  production  options,  not 
even  the  option  to  keep  the  produc- 
tion line  in  a  standby  or  "warm" 
status.  Without  Uie  funds  at  stake  in 
this  Joint  resolution,  critical  elements 
of  the  production  line  wiU  begin  to 
close  down.  There  are  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram can  be  kept  alive  using  sources 
of  fundtog  already  appropriated  for 
the  BCX.  Although  there  is  much  am- 
biguity In  what  they  mean  by  "keep- 
ing the  program  alive."  I  believe  my 
colleagues  wlU  conclude,  as  I  have, 
that  such  options  merely  disguise  a 
vote  to  kiU  the  program. 

Let  me  also  assure  my  colleagues 
that  there  will  be  no  ambiguity  in  the 
message  a  negative  vote  will  convey  to 
our  arms  negotiators  in  Geneva,  and 
to  their  Soviet  counterparts  across  the 
table.  We  In  the  Congress  cannot 
ignore  the  connection  between  the 
votes  that  will  take  place  in  this 
Chamber  this  month,  and  the  negotia- 
tions that  will  begin  in  Geneva  during 
the  same  period.  Ambassador  Rowny. 
our  former  START  negotiator,  has 
spoken  often  of  the  Importance  that 
his  Soviet  counterparts  attach  to  the 
MX  missile,  and  of  the  Importance  of 
congressional  support  for  this  program 
to  the  success  of  the  START  negotia- 
tions. The  same  relationship  of  MX 
with  arms  control  was  a  central  find- 
ing of  the  distinguished  Scowcroft 
Panel  In  their  report.  And  it  is  a  cen- 
tral finding  in  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  we  have  Just  received. 

iNlr.  President,  as  I  said.  I  introduced 
this  in  conjunction  with  Senator 
Warher.  of  Virginia,  who  would  be  on 
the  floor  with  me  this  morning  but  he 
is  busy  conducting  a  hearing  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servioes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  I  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  In  the  Rbooro  at 
this  time  and  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RscoRD.  as  follows: 
BJ.  Rb.  71 

Renlved  In  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congnu  auenMed,  That  subject  to  the 
enactment  (after  the  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution)  of  a  Joint  resolution  fur- 
ther approving  the  obligation  of  such  funds, 
the  Congress  approves  the  obllgaticm  of 
funds  available  for  fiscal  year  198S  for  the 
procurement  of  additional  operational 
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mlaaUes  (In  addition  to  the  funds  previously 
authorised  to  be  obligated). 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rtee 
today  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
coUemcue  and  chairman.  Senator 
OoLDWATDt,  in  introducing  the  resolu- 
tion of  approval  releasing  the  funds 
for  the  procurement  of  the  21  Peace- 
keeper missiles  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year. 

The  United  SUtes  has  now  debated 
the  issue  of  modernizing  our  aging 
land-based  missile  force  for  some  15 
years,  through  successive  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations.  In 
April  1983.  the  bipartisan  President's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces 
headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft, 
USAF  (retired),  performed  an  impor- 
tant public  service  by  laying  out  the 
rationale  for  the  modernization  of  our 
ICBM  forces. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission's  recom- 
mendation that  we  deploy  100  MX 
missiles  in  existing  Minuteman  silos, 
and  pursue  arms  reduction  agreements 
designed  to  enhance  strategic  stability 
while  pursuing  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  a  smaU.  single-warhead  mis- 
sile remains  valid  today.  Although  a 
higher  degree  of  survivability  would 
be  desirable,  the  deployment  of  the 
MX  in  existing  silos  does  satisfy  other 
military  requirements  and  will  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  our  strate- 
gic triad.  It  will,  for  example,  narrow 
the  current  Soviet  advantage  in 
prompt  hard  target  kill  capabUity.  Our 
research  on  superhard  silos  and  strate- 
gic defense  wiU  provide  options  to  en- 
hance MX  survivability  in  the  future. 
Since  the  Congress  endorsed  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  bipartisan  Scow- 
croft Commission  in  1083.  continued 
developments  further  strengthen  the 
rationale  that  the  Commission  set 
forth.  The  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
the  modernization  and  expansion  of 
its  own  strategic  forces.  They  have 
continued  to  deploy  large  multiple 
warhead  land-based  missiles,  and  have 
flight-tested  the  first  two  missiles  of 
an  entirely  new  generation.  This 
brings  the  number  of  large  multiple 
warhead  land-based  missiles  deployed 
during  the  period  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  debating  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  BCX  to  over  600. 

The  Soviets  have  continued  produc- 
tion of  the  Backfire  bomber,  they 
have  begun  production  of  a  new  Bear 
H  cruise  missile  carrying  bomber,  and 
they  have  developed  a  new  Blackjack 
bomber  similar  to  but  larger  than  our 
own  B-IB.  The  Soviets  are  also  con- 
tinuing to  modernize  their  sea-based 
systems  with  the  Typhoon,  the  world's 
largest  ballistic  missile  submarine,  and 
the  new  Delta  IV  submarine.  They  are 
also  developing  and  deploying  new 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
and  cruise  missiles  for  these  systems. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  contin- 
ued to  invest  almost  as  much  in  their 
strategic  defensive  systems  as  in  their 
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offensive  forces.  They  have  continued 
to  modernize  what  is  already  the 
world's  most  sophisticated  air  defense 
sjrstem  to  counter  our  bombers,  and 
they  are  upgrading  their  Moscow  anti- 
ballistic  missile  [ABM]  system.  Soviet 
activities  suggest  that  they  may  be 
preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  their  na- 
tional territory.  In  all  areas,  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  Soviet 
threat— the  driving  force  in  all  of  our 
decisions  about  national  security  re- 
quirements—only serves  to  strengthen 
the  recommendations  of  the  biparti- 
san Scowcroft  Commission,  and  the 
urgency  with  which  they  were  made. 

The  most  Important  reason  for  the 
Congress  to  approve  the  release  of 
funds  for  the  MX  is  the  current  arms 
control  environment  in  which  we  are 
operating.  The  unity  and  firm  resolve 
demonstrated  by  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  was  an  Important  factor 
in  inducing  the  Soviets  to  return  to 
the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva.  Con- 
gressional failure  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  MX  Program  at 
this  time  would  constitute  a  severe  set- 
back at  this  important  Juncture.  If  the 
Congress  terminated  the  only  U.S. 
ICBM  Program  ready  for  deployment 
this  decade,  what  incentive  would  the 
Soviets  have  to  agree  to  reductions  in 
their  own  ICBM  force?  Perhaps  more 
importantly,  what  incentive  would 
they  have  to  Join  us  in  moving  toward 
an  arms  control  regime  designed  to  en- 
hance strategic  sUbillty  that  encour- 
aged each  side  to  move  toward  single- 
warhead  missiles. 

As  the  bipartisan  Scowcroft  Conunis- 
slon  so  clearly  stated.  "Abandoning 
the  MX  at  this  time  in  search  of  a  sub- 
stitute would  Jeopardize,  not  enhance, 
the  likelihood  of  reaching  a  sUbillzing 
and  equitable  agreement.  It  would  also 
undermine  the  Incentives  to  the  Sovi- 
ets to  change  the  nature  of  their  own 
ICBM  force  and  thus  the  environment 
most  conducive  to  the  deployment  of  a 
small  missUe." 

No  one  can  say,  at  this  point,  exactly 
how  the  MX  system  will  be  treated  in 
the  upcoming  arms  reduction  negotia- 
tions. That  is  a  matter  properly  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  Congress  has  the  obligation  to 
provide  the  President  with  the  tools 
he  requires  and  to  be  supportive  of  his 
efforts.  In  statements  before  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public.  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  have  asserted  that  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  MX  is  indis- 
pensable to  o\ir  negotiating  efforts. 
And  as  recently  as  yesterday.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  himself  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  support  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  press 
treatment  of  this  subject  has  been  ob- 
jective. Last  Friday,  the  Washington 
Post  reflected  what  I  believe  is  a  grow- 
ing national  consensus  about  the  im- 
portance of  proceeding  with  the  MX 


program  at  this  time.  To  quote  from 
that  piece  directly: 

Congress  should  remove  the  fence  it  had 
placed  around  the  $1.5  billion  needed  to  go 
Into  production  of  the  second  batch  of  21 
MX  mlssllea  .  .  .  The  MX  is  connected  In 
the  first  Instance  to  the  heavy  Soviet  mls- 
■Ues— the  600-odd  S8-18s  and  19a— whoae 
first  strike  capabUlty  it  U  meant  to 
match.  .  .  .  The  MX  is  further  connected  to 
the  arms  control  talks  that  are  to  open  in 
Geneva  on  March  13.  A  prime  American 
purpose  there  is  to  induce  the  Kremlin  to 
make  deep  reductions  in  the  heavy  missiles 
that  have  long  given  it.  and  it  alone,  a 
chance  to  knock  out  all  of  lU  adversary's 
land-based  missiles  in  a  surprise  attack.  .  .  . 
No  one  in  his  right  mind  can  believe  the  So- 
viets would  reduce  these  extra-threatening 
heavy  missiles— the  nimiertcal  and  political 
heart  of  their  strategic  force— if  they  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  a  similar  American 
threat. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  final  reference  to  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report.  In  its 
conclusion,  it  made  a  plea  that  I  be- 
lieve is  equally  relevant  today. 

If  we  can  begin  to  see  ourselves,  in  dealing 
with  these  Issues,  not  as  poUtlcal  partisans 
or  as  crusaders  for  one  specific  solution  to  a 
part  of  this  complex  set  of  problems,  but 
rather  as  dtlaens  of  a  great  nation  with  the 
humbling  obligation  to  persevere  In  the  lon- 
grun  task  of  preserving  both  peace  and  lib- 
erty for  the  world,  a  common  perspective 
may  finally  be  found. 

I  believe  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  bipartisan  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion offer  this  common  perspective, 
and  it  is  in  this  light  that  I  Join  with 
Senator  Goldwater  in  Introducing 
this  resolution  with  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  on  it  favorably. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  and  article  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

The  PaxsioEMT's  Rkport  oit  Comtimu u<o  thk 
AcQOiarnoN  op  thx  Pkaculeepbb  (MX) 
Mi8sn.x 
To  the  Congrest  of  the  United  States: 

The  attached  report  on  the  Peacekeeper 
missile  contains  my  assessment  of  the  re- 
quirement for  Peacekeeper  and  my  antici- 
pated impact  of  the  continued  procurement 
of  Peacekeeper  missiles,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  PubUc  Law  98-525.  SecUon  110 
of  October  19.  1984. 

My  report  concludes  that  the  continued 
procurement  and  deployment  of  the  Peace- 
keeper are  essential  to  national  security. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  are  still  valid.  One  himdred 
Peacekeeper  missiles  should  be  deployed  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

My  report  also  concludes  that  Peacekeep- 
er is  an  essential  element  of  our  arms  con- 
trol strategy.  Without  the  Peacekeeper  our 
chances  of  reaching  an  equitable  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  significant- 
ly the  size  of  our  nuclear  arsenals  are  sub- 
stantially lowered.  Indeed,  should  Congress 
delay  or  eliminate  the  Peacekeeper  pro- 
gram. It  would  send  an  unmistakable  signal 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  resolve  required,  nor  the  continuity  of 


purpose,  to  maintain  a  viable  strategic  triad 
and  the  policy  of  deterrence  the  triad  repre- 
sents. 

The  time  has  come  to  place  this  issue 
behind  us.  While  we  have  debated  the 
merits  of  the  Peacekeeper  program,  the  So- 
viets have  deployed  over  000  Peacekeeper 
type  missiles.  If  we  are  to  move  towards  an 
equitable  treaty  in  Geneva,  procurement  of 
100  Peacekeeper  missiles  must  continue. 

I  urge  each  member  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  Peacekeeper  and  join  me  in  a  bi- 
partisan and  united  effort  in  Geneva.  With 
your  support,  and  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  our  efforts  at  the  negotiation 
table  could  lead  to  the  more  stable  world  we 
all  seek,  and  lead  to  that  day  when  mankind 
is  free  of  the  terrible  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Ronald  RiAGAif. 

Trk  White  Hodbx.  March  4,  1985. 

THX  PRKSIDEHT'S   RXPOKT  OH   COHTUfUIHG  THX 

Acquuinoii  or  trx  pkacxkxzper  <iixi  las- 

BILM 

Forevnrd 

This  report  was  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  fiscal  1985  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  and  Appropriation  Acts. 
Committee  of  Conference,  Section  llOe  and 
delivered  in  compliance  with  Section 
110g(2).  The  Act  states  that  the  report  shall 
include: 

(Da  statement  that  the  President  has  de- 
termined that  further  acquisition  of  oper- 
ational missiles  under  the  >fX  missile  pro- 
gram is  in  the  national  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  is  consistent  with 
United  States  arms  control  policy: 

(2)  findings  of  the  President  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  acquisition  and  deploy- 
ment of  such  missiles  on  the  vulnerability  of 
the  United  States  land-baaed  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  force; 

(3)  a  discussion  of  the  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  missile  (and  related  improvements  in 
silo-hardening  technology)  and  of  proposals 
for  the  basing  mode  for  the  smaU,  dngle- 
warhead  Intercontinental  ballistic  missUe. 

Summary 

The  President  has  concluded  that  the  con- 
tinued production  and  d^loyment  of  the 
Peacekeeper  (MX)  mladles  in  existing  Min- 
uteman sUos  is  required  in  order  to  meet 
UJS.  national  security  interests,  is  consistent 
with  U.S.  arms  control  policy,  and  enhances 
the  prospects  for  global  stability.  As  a 
result,  the  President  seeks  to  remove  Con- 
gressional restrictions  on  the  Fiscal  Tear 
1985  funds  that  were  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  the  Peacekeeper 
missile  program.  This  rep>ort  provides  the 
President's  rationale  and  furnishes  addition- 
al information  as  required  by  the  Congress. 
Strategic  balance  and  international 
ttalrilitv 

In  February  1984,  in  response  to  the  FY84 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  the  President 
reported  to  Congress  on  the  anticipated  po- 
litical-military effect  of  procurement  of 
Peacekeeper  missiles.  This  year's  report  re- 
views major  developments  in  the  strategic 
balance  over  the  past  twelve  months.  This 
report  concludes,  as  did  last  year's  docu- 
ment, that  continued  procurement  of  Peace- 
keeper and  deployment  of  100  missiles  in 
Minuteman  silos  "...  Is  a  necessary  part  of 
our  concerted  effort  both  to  Improve  deter- 
rence and  strategic  stability  and  to  enhance 
our  ability  to  achieve  deep  and  meaningful 
arms  reductions."  The  passage  of  one  year 
has  given  the  Soviet  leadership  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  adjustments  in  its  strategy  and 
policy.  Thus,  from  the  perspective  of  this 


report    it    is    useful    to    determine    what 
changes  have  occurred  in  these  areas. 

No  change  is  apparent  in  the  Soviets'  con- 
tinued efforts  to  build-up  their  stnUegie  nu- 
clear forces  both  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively (the  magnitude  and  pace  of  which 
over  the  past  23  yean  are  portrayed— in 
sharp  contrast  to  U.S.  efforts  over  the  same 
period— in  Flgiire  1).  They  did  not  slow  any 
aspect  of  their  program,  as  indicated  by 
these  developments  that  occtured  during 
1984: 

Modernization  of  the  Soviets'  fourth  gen- 
eration Intercontinental  Ballistic  MissUe 
(ICBM)  continued  with  the  modification 
and  deployment  of  an  additional  30  S8-19s 
(carrying  a  total  of  180  highly  accurate  war- 
heads). At  the  same  time,  development  and 
flight  test  of  both  the  new  SS-X-24  ICBM. 
with  10  warheads  and  the  single-warhead 
SS-X-25  ICBM  continued  (despite  the  fact 
that  SS-X-26  testing  violates  at  least  two 
provisions  of  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty 
as  documented  in  the  February  1985  Rnxirt 
to  Congress  on  Soviet  Noncompliance).  We 
anticipate  that  both  SS-X-24S  and  SS-X- 
258  will  be  deployed  in  silos  as  well  as  on 
mobile  launchers  over  the  next  few  years. 

Three  types  of  strategic  bombers  are  in 
production  or  development.  Production  con- 
tinues on  the  Backfire  and  Bear  H  bombers. 
The  Bear  H  achieved  its  Initial  Operational 
CapabUity  (IOC)  with  the  new  A8-15  air- 
launched  cruise  missUe  during  1984.  This 
deployment  is  advancing  more  rapidly  than 
we  projected  one  year  ago.  Advanced  devel- 
opment of  the  new  Blackjack  bomber,  simi- 
lar to  but  larger  than  the  B-IB,  also  contin- 
ued, and  we  expect  it  to  be  ready  for  deploy- 
ment before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

An  additional  Typhoon-class  missUe  sub- 
marine (SSBN)  (the  third)  joined  the  Soviet 
Navy,  as  did  the  first  and  second  ship  of  a 
second  new  class  of  SSBNs,  the  Delta  IV. 
Testing  of  the  Delta  IV's  sea-launched  bal- 
listic missile,  the  8S-NX-23,  also  continued 
throughout  1984,  and  an  I(X;  in  the  near 
term  is  expected.  In  a  related  development, 
flight  tesUng  of  a  long-range  sea-launched 
cruise  mlssUe  (SS-NX-21)  appears  to  have 
been  completed  and  the  mluUe  may  already 
be  operaUonaUy  deployed  on  submarines 
near  U.S.  coasts. 
[Figure  1  not  reproducible  for  Rxcou>.] 
Figive  1:  Introduction  of  Nuclear  Systems 
by  Year 

In  addition  to  this  accumulation  of  offen- 
sive intercontinental  nuclear  forces,  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1984  continued  to: 

Improve  its  massive  air  defenses:  upgrade 
the  Moscow  anti-baUistic  missUe  (ABM) 
system  and  construct  large  phased  array 
radars  (one  of  which  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  legal  obligations  under  the  ABM 
Treaty);  perform  extensive  research  and  de- 
velopment (RAD)  on  a  rapidly  deployable 
ABM  as  weU  as  extensive  R&D  on  a  space- 
based  strategic  defense  system,  and  on  new 
air  defense  missUes  with  capabiUties  against 
some  types  of  ballistic  mlssUes;  and.  deploy 
significant  numbers  of  new  intermediate- 
and  short-range  nuclear  missUes  and  artU- 
lery  systems. 

As  last  year's  report  made  clear,  this  accu- 
mulation of  vast  mUitary  power,  coupled 
with  current  Soviet  advantages  in  strategic 
forces,  could— if  unchecked— result  in  the 
Soviet  leadership  becoming  far  more  confi- 
dent about  using  its  poUtlcal  and  mUitary  le- 
verage to  exert  Influence  against  other  na- 
tions around  the  globe.  A  perception  that 
the  United  States  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  offset  this  grow- 
ing Soviet  power  could  further  increase  the 


Soviets'  inclination  to  become  involved  in 
regional  conflicts,  even  if  such  involvement 
would  risk  engaging  U.8.  interests.  Further- 
more, a  growing  risk  of  direct  canfitmtation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  would  cause  regional 
powers  to  become  more  inclined  to  accept  a 
greater  level  of  Soviet  interference  in  their 
affairs.  Finally,  and  most  dangerously,  this 
peroepUon  could  over  time  begin  to  suggest 
to  the  Soviet  leadership  that  the  threat,  or 
actual  use,  of  mUitary  force— including  nu- 
clear weapons— against  United  States  forces 
or  against  those  of  our  allies  could  result  in 
significant  miUtary  advantages  for  them. 
Thus,  from  this  evidence  we  can  conclude 
that  the  Soviets  have  not  changed  either 
strategy  or  policy.  They  continue  to  buUd 
and  modernize  at  a  very  high  rate. 

To  reverse  these  dangerous  and  destabiliz- 
ing trends,  this  Administration  initiated  the 
Strategic  Modernization  program  in  Octo- 
ber 1981.  The  program  resulted  in  some  im- 
provements in  our  deterrent  capabttities  in 
1982  and  1983.  In  1984  this  long-range  pro- 
gram began  to  secure  truly  significant  en- 
hancements to  our  forces. 

The  remaining  two  squadrons  of  B-52Gs 
identified  for  conversion  to  air-launched 
cruise  missUe  (ALCM)  carriage  became  oper- 
ational, bringing  the  total  to  five  squadrons 
(90  B-52S  with  1.080  AliCMs).  AddiUonaUy. 
preparations  to  begin  AliCM  conversion  of 
the  B-S2H  force  proceeded  on  schedule, 
with  modification  of  the  first  aircraft  sched- 
uled to  start  in  July  1985.  Moreover,  our 
first  new  long-range  stragetic  bomber  air- 
craft in  over  30  years,  the  B-IB.  was  deUv- 
ered  for  test  and  evaluation  in  October  1984. 
The  B-IB  is  scheduled  to  enter  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command's  inventory  next  year. 

The  Trident  submarine  USS  GEX>RGIA 
began  operational  patrol,  the  fourth  Tri- 
dent, USS  FLORIDA,  was  commissioned, 
and  the  fifth  Trident,  USS  HEKRY  M. 
JACKSON,  began  sea-trials.  FLORIDA 
began  operations  recently,  and  the  JACK- 
SON wiU  begin  regularly  scheduled  oper- 
ations later  this  year.  Additionally,  in  June 
1984.  the  nuclear  version  of  the  Tomahawk 
land-attack  cruise  missUe  (TLAM-N) 
achieved  Its  scheduled  IOC  aboard  sheeted 
sutanarines  and  surface  combatants. 

The  Ground  Wave  Emergency  Network 
(OWEN)  achieved  ita  initial  connecUvity  ca- 
pabiUty,  thereby  increasing  the  difflculty  of 
attempting  to  preempt  U.S.  retaliation  by 
attacking  our  command,  control  and  com- 
munications (C)  system.  The  third  electro- 
magnetic pulse  (EMP)  hardened  National 
Emergency  Airborne  Command  Post  (E-4B) 
was  deUvered  last  year.  Additionally,  we 
began  improvements  to  the  Ballistic  MissUe 
Early  Warning  System  (BMEWS). 

1984  also  witnessed  three  more  hi^Uy  suc- 
cessfiU  Peacekeeper  test  flights  (the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  tests  in  that  series)  conclud- 
ing Phase  I  of  the  test  flight  program.  The 
seventh  test  flight,  which  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1985,  was  also  successfuL  The 
Peacekeeper  continues  to  perform  exoep- 
tionaUy  well,  achieving  accuracies  wliich  are 
t)etter  than  design  requirements.  Addition- 
ally, production  of  the  first  21  Peacekeeper 
missUes  is  underway,  as  weU  as  support  fa- 
dUty  construction.  AU  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram are  progressing  smoothly  and  are  weU 
within  cost  estimates.  In  fact,  with  the  re- 
lease of  the  FT  85  funds,  the  program  wiU 
be  over  SO  percent  complete  in  terms  of 
total  program  funds. 

An  ICBM  test  program  does  not,  however, 
constitute  a  deployed  asset.  Despite  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Peacekeeper  test  flints,  and  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  starting  to  rebuUd 
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the  bomber  and  submartne  legs  of  the 
Triad,  the  Inevitable  lencth  of  Ume  required 
to  modemlae  aU  of  our  strategic  aaseU  dem- 
onstrates that  we  have  not  yet  acquired  an 
operational  capabUity  that  redreases  the  So- 
viets' deatabillalng  advantage  In  prompt 
bard-target  capability.  The  planned  deploy- 
ment of  100  Peacekeepers  beginning  In  late 
1M6  represenU  the  best— and  only— near- 
term  solution  to  begin  to  correct  thte  strate- 
gic Imbalance.  The  rationale  for  this— deter- 
rence of  Soviet  aggression  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  strategic  balance- 
has  not  changed  for  the  past  13  months,  nor 
has  It  changed  to  the  last  40  years.  The 
Report  of  the  Prealdenf  s  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  (the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion), which  provided  the  blueprint  on 
which  our  ICBM  modemlsaUon  program  is 
baaed,  was  quite  dear  about  the  need  to  bal- 
ance Soviet  power 

Thte  te  central  to  our  understanding  or 
how  to  deter  war.  how  to  frustrate  Soviet  ef- 
forts at  blackmaU  and  how  to  deal  with  the 
SovieU'  day-to-day  conduct  of  tatematlonal 
affairs.  _, 

Neither  has  the  Importance  of  the  contn- 
buUon  of  the  ICBM  force  to  the  Triad's  de- 
terrent capabUltles  changed.  The  totrinslc 
quaUUes  of  the  ICBM.  and  to  particular  the 
Peacekeeper  with  lU  hard-target  potential, 
are  most  appropriate  for  placing  at  risk  pre- 
cisely those  Soviet  targets  (military  forces, 
leadership  and  C*  capablllUes)  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  values  most  for  a  war- 
flghtlng  rather  than  deterrent  posture.  Air- 
breathing  systems  (bombers  and  cruise  mls- 
sUes)  and  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles both  play  valuable  and  complementary 
roles  to  deterrence:  however,  neither  of 
these  forces  alone  possesses  the  requisite 
combination  of  promptness,  rapid  retarget- 
ing, and  nearly  100  percent  alert  rate  which 
Is  available  to  our  ICBM  force,  and  which 
we  need  to  ensure  that  the  United  States 
can  respond  credibly  and  effectively  against 
the  entire  range  of  Soviet  war-making  capa- 
bilities to  the  event  deterrence  faOs. 

In  particular,  the  Inherent  high  alert 
rates,  low  day-to-day  operations  cost,  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  ICBM  force,  which  to- 
cludes  Peacekeeper  mlssUes.  provide  a  pow- 
erful dlstocentlve  to  a  Soviet  first-strike. 
With  100  Peacekeeper  mtesUes  to  our  toven- 
tory.  the  Soviet  leadership  ftoaUy  will  have 
to  weigh  more  seriously  the  vulnerability  of 
key  elemenU  of  their  own  forces  to  retalla- 
Uon.  Peacekeeper  thereby  will  help  to 
Induce  caution  and  restratot  toto  Soviet  geo- 
political activities  by  removing  any  percep- 
tions the  Soviet  leadership  might  harbor 
about  its  abUlty  to  dominate  a  crista  or  to 
conduct  and  emerge  successfully  from  a  nu- 
clear confUct  with  Its  most  valued  asseU 
totact  and  Ita  war  alms  achieved.  As  a  result, 
deployment  of  Peacekeeper  starting  to  19M 
will  clearly  decrease  the  risk  of  war.  These 
facts  have  not  changed  to  over  a  decade  of 
debate  about  thte  missile. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  slae  of  the 
Peacekeeper  force  was  not  chosen  arbitrmr- 
Hy.  A  limited  deployment  of  100  mlssUes  wlU 
not  give  the  USSR  legitimate  grounds  for 
fearing  a  first-strike  from  VJB.  forces.  With 
100  mlssUes.  UJS.  strategic  forces  wlU  fall 
far  short  of  possessing  a  first-strike  capabU- 
ity—given  the  numbers  of  hardened  military 
asseta  and  the  dtepersal  of  Soviet  nuclear 
forces.  A  force  smaUer  than  the  planned  100 
Peacekeepers,  however,  would  have  signifi- 
cantly reduced  military  significance  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Soviets.  As  we  begto  our  new  ne- 
gotiations such  reductions  to  the  Peacekeep- 
er program  could  cause  the  program  to 
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appear  as  tokenism  and  thus  reflect  unfa- 
vorably on  UA  resolve  to  carry  through  iU 

without  qucatlon.  the  asymmetry  to 
ICBMs  between  UA  and  Soviet  strategic 
forees  remains  very  much  to  their  favor.  In 
the  abaenoe  of  conttoued  Peacekeeper  pro- 
duction, this  asymmetry  would  become  even 
more  skewed  to  the  USSR's  favor.  More- 
over, decisions  demonstrating  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  the  determlna- 
Uon  to  proceed  with  the  Peacekeeper  pro- 
gram would  affect  significantly  the  Soviet 
leadership's  assessment  of  our  naUonal  wiU 
to  meet  their  poUtical  and  mUitary  chal- 

We  believe  that  our  ICBM  modemlsaUon 
program,  based  on  the  bipartisan  Scowcroft 
Commlnlon  Report  (and  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative branch  approval  thereof  to  1983) 
conttoues  to  offer  a  sound  basis  for  needed 
improvemenU  to  the  ICBM  leg  of  the  triad. 
Further  delay  on  the  Peacekeeper  wUl  be 
counter  productive  to  national  security.  Our 
program  also  reduces  significantly  the  risks 
Inherent  with  the  faOure  to  modernise. 
Prompt  C(Higr«Hlonal  approval  of  Jotot  res- 
olutions lifting  the  fiscal  year  1085  funding 
restriction  on  Peacekeeper  production  and, 
later  this  year,  approval  of  the  request  for 
the  Peacekeeper  to  the  fiscal  year  1086 
budget— to  keeping  with  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  recommendations— wlU  pro- 
mote global  stability,  help  prevent  a  deterio- 
rating strat«i!ic  balance,  and  reflect  a  oohe- 
slveness  and  a  sense  of  common  purpose 
that  will  strengthen  our  abUlty  to  deter  ag- 
gression, furnish  a  foundation  for  arms  re- 
ductions, and  promote  the  prospecU  for 
oonttoulng  peace. 

With  regard  to  arms  control,  we  are  en- 
couraged that  the  prospects  for  negotiations 
have  been  improved  since  our  last  report. 
Important  developmenU  have  occurred 
after  the  one-year  hiatus  that  foUowed  the 
Soviet  walk-out  from  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  talks  and  con- 
comitant refusal  to  set  a  date  to  begto  new 
START  negotiations.  Contrasted  with  the 
procpeeU  last  year,  we  now  have  reason  for 
cautious  optimism.  We  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  about  to  begto  new  negotiations  to 
Geneva,  to  which  a  central  objective  will  be 
to  seek  agreemenU  on  significant  reductions 
of  strategic  arsenate.  As  we  enter  these  talks 
we  recognise  that  our  ability  to  negotiate  ef- 
fectively—and to  achieve  our  goate  of  deep 
and  effecUvely  verifiable  reductions— te 
heavily  dependent  on  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship's view  of  our  purpose.  wlU  and 
strength.  ^   ^      .. 

Recent  experience  has  confirmed,  despite 
Soviet  propaganda  attempts  to  the  contrary, 
that  they  have  responded  to  the  steady,  re- 
sponsible actions  of  the  NATO  Alliance  to 
fiUfiUing  missUe  deployment  commitments 
taken  under  the  December  l»7»  decision. 
They  agreed  to  negotiate  initially,  only 
when  it  became  clear  NATO  would  make  a 
coordinated  decision  to  deploy.  They  agreed 
to  resume  negotiations  only  when  it  became 
clear  they  could  not  destroy  NATO's  resolve 
through  threaU  and  bluster.  Likewise,  if  we 
are  to  succeed  similarly  to  our  new  strategic 
negotiations,  we  must  demonstrate  the  same 
constancy  of  purpose  and  determination  as 
shown  by  the  Alliance  to  INF.  Conversely.  U 
we  fall  on  the  eve  of  these  new  negotiations 
to  Geneva  to  proceed  with  Peacekeeper  pro- 
duction and  deployment,  the  Impact  could 
be  far-reaching,  extending  not  only  to  faU- 
ure  of  the  strategic  negotiaUons.  but  may 
affect  the  broader  East- West  reUtionshlp  as 
weU. 


We  hope  these  new  negotiaUons  wiU  lead 
eventually  toward  agreement  on  deep  reduc- 
tions, but  they  are  at  a  criUcal  stage— the 
first  step.  That  step  must  be  on  firm  ground 
because  it  wUl  set  the  dlrecUon  for  a 
lengthy  but  ultimately  rewarding  Journey. 
Most  of  all.  it  te  essential  at  thte  time  that 
we  not  appear  hesitant  or  otherwise  lacking 
to  resolve.  Cancellation  of,  or  slowing,  the 
Peacekeeper  deployment  would  unavoidably 
give  such  an  appearance  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership. In  fact,  should  the  Congress  decide 
to  terminate  the  Peacekeeper  producUon 
and  deployment  program  during  these  early 
stages  of  negoUaUons.  the  SovieU  would 
have  every  Incentive  not  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously, but  to  anticipate  that  the  United 
States  would  take  addlUonal  unilateral  ac- 
Uons  which  would  further  reduce  U.S. 
strength  without  them  having  to  make  equi- 
table conoeaskms  of  their  own.  There  would 
be  comparatively  UtUe  reasons  for  the  Sovi- 
eU to  oonUnue  negotiating  seriously  to  the 
START  area,  because  they  would  have 
achieved  much  of  what  they  want  and  could 
be  expected  to  staU  to  see  how  much  addl- 
Uonal they  could  obtato  without  conces- 
sions. 

Thte  result  would  not  be  mitigated  by  can- 
celing the  Peacekeeper  and  opting  only  for 
deploymenU  of  the  new  small  missile.  The 
SovieU  would  observe  that  the  IOC  for  thte 
alternative  te  plaiuted  (i.e..  not  a  certatoty) 
for  1M2,  some  seven  years  from  now.  Thte 
additional  delay,  coupled  with  13  years  of 
debate  on  Just  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  Peacekeeper,  certainly  wUl  not 
convey  naUonal  resolve  to  correct  the  long- 
standing strategic  imbalance.  Ortalnly  it 
wiU  not  encourage  the  SovieU  to  move 
toward  deep  reductlon»-especlaUy  if  they 
conclude  that  the  higher  cosU  associated 
with  a  mobUe  ICBM  (they  have  relevant  ex- 
perience) wUl  give  additional  support  to  the 
srgumenU  that  the  UJB.  wUl  not  be  willing 
to  spend  the  money  necessary  to  procure 
sufficient  smaU  ICBMs  to  correct  the  imbal- 
ance. 

It  te  useful  to  thte  regard  to  recaU  the 
commenU  made  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown,  a  Senior  Counselor  to 
the  Scowcroft  Commission,  at  the  time  the 
Commission  published  lU  report: 

To  [abandon  the  MX  and!  say  that  the 
United  SUtes  wlU  modernise  to  the  early 
19M)s  with  a  small  single-warhead  mtesUe 
WiU  Just  not  be  beUevable.  The  SovieU 
would  be  Justified  to  calculating  that  any 
new  U.S.  ICBM  system  wlU  be  aborted  by 
some  combinaUon  of  environmental,  doctri- 
nal, fiscal,  aitd  poUUcal  problems. 

Thus,  thte  report  reaffirms  the  wisdom  of 
the  bipartisan  Scowcroft  Commission  to 
proceed  with  the  full  program  featuring 
phased  deployment  of  100  Peacekeeper  mte- 
sUes beginning  to  IMS  and  development  of  a 
new  small  ICBM  for  a  1M2  operational  ca- 
pability. In  addition.  Peacekeeper  will  be  to- 
strumental  to  produiclng  an  arms  control  re- 
duction of  Soviet  forces  which  wUl  guaran- 
tee the  viabUlty  of  the  smaU  mlssUes  deploy- 
ment to  fiscally  reasonable  numbers. 


The  tfftct  of  Peacekeeper  depUnrment  on 
ICBM  mUnerabaUv 

In  requesting  thte  report,  the  Congress  di- 
rected that  it  Include  the  ".  .  findings  of 
the  President  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
acquisition  and  deployment  of  such  mlssUes 
on  the  vutoerabUity  of  the  United  SUtes 
land-based  toterconttoental  ballistic  missUe 

force." 

From  a  technical  or  engineering  vlew- 
potot,  the  vutoerabUity  of  Peac^eeper  mis- 


siles based  to  existing  Mtout«nan  sUos  wlU 
be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  Mtouteman 
ICBMs  currently  deployed  to  those  sUos. 
But  because  the  Peacekeeper  was  buUt  to 
withstand  greater  lateral  motion  than  the 
Mtouteman,  there  would  be  some  Increase 
to  survivability  when  nuclear-induced 
ground  shock/motion  occurs. 

The  question  of  force  survivability,  howev- 
er, te  not  the  same  as  that  of  sUo  vutoerabU- 
ity. Because  the  three  legs  of  our  Triad  each 
have  different  characteristics,  a  Soviet  plan- 
ner seeking  to  construct  an  attack  against 
U A  strategic  forces  faces  significant  timing 
problems.  As  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
noted: 

"*  *  *  the  different  componenU  of  our 
strategic  forces  woiUd  force  the  Soviets,  if 
they  were  to  contemplate  an  aU-out  attack, 
to  make  choices  which  would  lead  them  to 
reduce  slgnlficantiy  their  effectiveness 
against  one  comi)onent  to  order  to  attack 
another.  For  example,  if  Soviet  war  plan- 
ners should  decide  to  attack  our  bomber  and 
submarine  bases  and  our  ICBM  sOos  with  si- 
multaneous detonations— by  delaying  mis- 
sUe launches  from  dose-to  submarines  so 
that  such  mlssUes  wotUd  arrive  at  our 
bomber  bases  at  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
ICBM  warheads  (with  their  longer  time  of 
flight)  would  arrive  at  our  ICBM  sUos— then 
a  very  high  proportion  of  our  alert  bombers 
would  have  escaped  before  their  bases  were 
struck.  Thte  te  because  we  would  have  been 
able  to.  and  would  have,  ordered  our  bomb- 
ers to  take  off  from  their  bases  withto  mo- 
menU  after  the  launch  of  the  first  Soviet 
ICBMs.  If  the  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand, 
chose  rather  to  launch  their  ICBM  and 
sum  attacks  at  the  same  moment  (hoping 
to  destroy  a  higher  proportion  of  our  bomb- 
ers with  *".WM«  having  a  short  time  of 
flight),  there  would  be  a  period  of  over  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  nudear  detona- 
tions had  occurred  on  UJS.  bomber  bases  but 
before  our  ICBMs  had  been  struck.  In  such 
a  case,  the  SovieU  should  have  no  confi- 
dence that  we  would  refrato  from  launching 
our  ICBMs  during  that  toterval  after  we 
had  been  hit.  It  te  important  to  appreciate 
that  thte  would  not  be  a  'launch-on-wam- 
ing,'  or  even  a  'launch  under  attack,'  but 
rather  a  laimch  after  ^xttack— after  massive 
nudear  detonations  had  already  occurred 
on  UA.  sou." 

As  a  result,  the  Commission  conduded 
that: 

"*  *  *  the  vulnerability  of  such  silos  to  the 
near  term,  viewed  to  isolation,  te  not  a  suf fi- 
dently  dominant  part  of  the  overaU  prob- 
lem of  ICBM  modernisation  to  warrant 
other  inmiediate  steps  being  taken.*  *  *" 

These  JudgmenU  remato  valid  today. 

It  te  also  important  to  reoognlae  that  com- 
pared to  Mtouteman.  the  increaaed  capabU- 
ity of  Peacekeeper  to  place  at  risk  even  the 
hardest  Soviet  targeU  wiU  strengthen  sub- 
stantially our  abUlty  to  deter  nudear  at- 
tacks. The  extent  to  which  a  Soviet  planner 
te  deterred  from  undertaking  an  attack  de- 
pends significantly  on  hte  calculation  of  our 
retaliation  exacting  heavy  damage  on  Soviet 
assets.  The  deterrent  value  of  Peacekeeper 
must  be  viewed  from  the  Soviet  perspective 
and  their  estimate  of  risk  to  their  key 
asseU.  PeacdMeper's  capabilities  ensure 
that  such  an  estimate  of  risk  wiU  be  very 
high.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  capa- 
bUity  of  the  Mtouteman  force  against  these 
same  key  assets,  because  Mtouteman  te  not 
sufficienUy  effective  against  these  installa- 
tions. We  believe,  therefore,  that  Peace- 
keeper's ultimate  survlvabiUty  resides  to  IU 
ability  to  deter  attack  to  the  first  instance— 


and.  thereby.  Increase  the  survivability  of 
not  only  the  oitire  ICBM  force  but  of  the 
entire  Triad  as  weU. 

ICBM  bating 

It  was  the  totent  of  Congress  that  thte 
report  should  provide: 

"•  *  •  information  regarding  options  to 
enhance  the  basing  mode  survivability  of 
deployed  Mtouteman  n  and  in  missOes,  the 
soon  to  be  deployed  Peaceke^ier  (MX)  mis- 
sUe, as  weU  as  information  about  the  basing 
options  under  consideration  for  the  smaU 
ICBM.  "nUs  should  indude  an  assessment  of 
the  meriU  of  hardening  existing  silos,  con- 
structing new  super-hardened  silos,  multiple 
aim  potot  configurations  and  dosdy  spaced 
array  basing  options.  Such  an  assessment 
should  address  the  availability,  possible 
siting,  and  potential  cost  Issues  for  each 
basing  options,  ss  weU  as  any  environmental 
and  arms  control  considerations." 

In  March  1983,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense completed  and  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress the  "Strategic  Forces  Technical  As- 
sessment Review."  Thte  doctmient,  which 
served  as  a  technical  input  to  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  deUberations,  reviewed  11 
basing  proposate  and  four  alternative  mis- 
sUe deploymenU  on  the  baste  of: 

Strategic  capability:  deterrence,  military 
capability,  survivability,  endurance,  resilien- 
cy, and  defendabillty: 

System  FeaslbiUty:  cost,  schedule,  techni- 
cal risk.  (4>erability/supportabUity,  siting, 
environmental,  and  public  toterf  ace; 

Policy  consideratkms:  arms  control  and 
foreign  poUcy.  ESach  bastog  and  missUe  al- 
ternative combination  was  evaluated  at  the 
subf actor  levd  by  measuring  the  alternative 
against  the  standard  of  evaluation  for  the 
subfactor. 

AppUcation  of  the  standard  resulted  to  a 
rating  of  either  outstanding,  good,  fair,  mar- 
gtoal,  or  poor  for  the  specified  subfactor.  In 
turn,  they  were  combined  to  yield  a  result- 
ant rating  for  the  criterion.  No  attempU 
were  made  by  the  Ck>mmlssion  to  weight 
any  subfactor,  aU  were  treated  equally. 

For  thte  Report,  we  re-examtoed  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Technical  Assessment  Review 
(TAR)  pertaining  to  the  multiple  aim  potot 
and  dosdy  spaced  basing  altematives.  After 
that  review,  we  conduded  that  the  TAR's 
JudgmenU  of  the  evaluation  criteria  for 
these  two  basing  altematives  remato  largely 
vaUd.  The  foUowlng  paragraphs  provide  a 
brief  summary  of  those  assessments. 


Multiple  protective  theltert  IMPS) 
The  MPS  concept  proposed  a  force  of 
Peacekeeper  mlssUes  shuttling  throughout  a 
larger  number  of  horizontal  shelters  placed 
approximately  one  mUe  apart.  Ite  rationale 
was  to  force  Soviet  war  planners  to  target 
each  shelter  because  they  could  not  know 
with  sufficient  confidence  which  ones  actu- 
ally contatoed  missUes.  The  review  showed 
that,  absent  real  and  verifiable  arms  control 
restratoU.  the  SovleU  could  have  placed 
thte  bastog  concept  at  risk  either  through 
increased  fractionation  of  their  exteting  mte- 
sUes (putting  a  larger  number  of  smaUer 
warheads  on  the  missUes)  or  by  adding  new 
missUes,  thus  reducing  iU  potential  for  sur- 
vlvabiUty to  a  marginal  leveL  Such  a  basing 
concept  would  incur  high  acquisition  cosU 
and  evoke  significant  environmental  issues 
to  comparison  to  the  basing  option  selected 
for  the  Peacekeeper.  For  these  reasons  and 
subsequent  Soviet  force  developmenU  thte 
approach  was  rejected. 

dosely  spaced  baaing  (CSB) 
The  Closely  Spaced  Basing  (CSB)  propos- 
al tovolved  placing  missUes  to  super-hard- 


ened sUos  positioned  optimally  about  1,500 
feet  apart  to  an  overaU  geometric  arrange- 
ment occupying  about  seven  square  mUes. 
Thte  concept  was  designed  to  enhance  sur- 
vlvabiUty to  two  ways:  (1)  by  protecting  the 
missile  to  super-hardened  silos,  and  (2)  by 
taretag  the  attacker  to  sequence  the  attack 
(to  avoid  fratridde)  of  the  sUos  such  that 
hte  successive  waves  of  attacking  missUes 
would  take  hours  to  complete  it.  thus  fur- 
nishing time  to  between  waves  to  launch  a 
retaliatory  strike  before  the  missUes  can  be 
destroyed. 

Currently,  it  appears  that  the  only  practi- 
cal means  of  attacking  optimally  quaoed  tar- 
geU te  with  specialised,  very  high  technolo- 
gy weapon  systems.  These  indude  maneu- 
vertog  reentry  vehides  (MaRVs)  with  earth 
penetrating  weapons,  very  high  accuracy 
MaRVs  with  homing  sensors,  and  synchro- 
nised fuzing  systems  that  aUow  virtually  si- 
multaneous detonations  of  aU  attacking 
weapons.  E^ren  with  these  advances,  the 
degree  of  operational  precision  required  te 
so  high  that  overaU  confidence  to  an  attack 
would  probably  be  very  low. 

However,  one  of  the  potential  problems 
associated  with  closely  spaced  bastog  te  the 
possibility  of  a  "i^-down  attadc"  Such  an 
attack  might  be  able  to  prevent  a  retaliatory 
strike,  for  long  periods  by  detonating  weap- 
ons over  the  deployment  area  every  30  to  60 
seconds.  Obviously,  thte  would  be  an  toeffi- 
dent  use  of  their  asseU  that  could  be  miti- 
gated by  deploying  U£.  missUes  to  a  greater 
number  of  arrays  separated  by  at  least  Ave 
to  eight  mUes.  Thus,  each  must  be  "pinned" 
separately,  raising  the  number  of  weapons 
expended  to  a  pto-down  attack  to  an  exorbi- 
tant level:  also,  some  beUeve  that  thte  tjrpe 
of  attack  could  be  mitigated  by  an  active 
terminal  defense. 

The  overaU  performance  of  thte  basing 
mode  te  outstanding  for  iU  deterrent,  mUi- 
tary capabiUty,  survivability  (both  current 
and  projected  threaU),  defendabOlty,  siting, 
and  public  toterface.  IU  oosU  and  environ- 
mental ImpacU  are  moderate  to  comparison 
to  the  basing  mode  selected  for  the  Peace- 
keeper and  the  other  alternative  basing 
modes.  Because  of  these  attributes,  notwith- 
standing some  technical  unoertatoties.  it 
was  recommended  as  a  basing  mode  for  the 
Peacekeeper  to  1982.  SubsequenUy.  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Congress. 

ModificcMon  of  existing  Minuteman  *iU>$ 

Ebcisting  mtout«iian  sUos  could  be  modi- 
fied to  an  upper-bound  hardness  level  of 
three  to  four  time  that  of  current  sUos  (new 
super-hardened  silos  can  be  made  vastly 
harder— see  the  foUowlng  section).  Thte 
would  add  some  degree  of  survivability  to 
any  ICBM  deployed  to  them— Mtouteman 
n.  Mtouteman  m,  Peacekeeper,  and  the 
smaU  ICBM.  However,  the  modification 
would  be  extensive.  The  sUos  would  reodve 
a  new  circular  top  dosure  about  two  or 
three  feet  thicker  than  the  current  covering 
device.  At  launch,  it  would  be  lifted  by  the 
new  missUe  canister,  then  tipped  off  to  one 
side  as  part  of  the  egress  process  during  the 
totltial  launch  sequence.  The  structure  of 
the  sUos'  launcher  equipment  room  and  the 
launch  tube  would  be  substantially 
strengthened  by  adding  more  steel  and  con- 
crete. The  launch  tube  to  hold  the  missile's 
launch  canister  would  be  lengthened,  from  5 
to  S5  feet  (deeper),  depending  on  whether 
the  smaU  ICBM.  Mtouteman  (H  or  IK),  or 
Peacekeeper  were  to  be  deployed  to  it.  The 
operational  support  equlinnent  would  be  re- 
packaged and  mounted  to  a  saddlebag  con- 
figuration near  the  top  of  the  missUe  canis- 
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ter.  Other  fb^"t—  involve  EMP  proteetloD 
snd  chante*  about  ground  at  or  near  the 
(Uo  for  Interfadnc  with  completely  new 
matnt^T'f"'^  and  tranaport  vehlclea.  Cost, 
both  acqulaitlon  and  life-cycle,  for  such 
nuxUficatlona  would  be  hi(h.  Environmental 
impact*  would  be  low. 

Peacekeetfing  boHng 
As  noted  prevloualy.  however,  the  Scow- 
croft  Comminion  took  a  very  different  ap- 
proach to  ICBM  modemteaUon.  lU  recom- 
mendations for,  and  the  Admlntetratlon's 
approach  to.  the  modemlaatlon  of  the 
ICBM  force  separated  the  problem  into  lU 
near-  and  longer-term  elements.  This  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  ,,^„ 
None  of  the  short-term  needs  for  ICBM 
force  modemisaUon  would  be  met  by  de- 
ploytnc  any  mlssUe  other  than  Peacekeeper. 
Deployment  of  Peacekeeping  in  Minute- 
man  silos  would  permit  fielding  the  mlssUe 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  at  the 
lowest  coat. 

No  other  basing  mode  would  be  available 
in  time  to  meet  the  missile's  initial,  or  for 
that  matter.  realisticaUy  meet  its  full  oper- 
ational capability  dates,  nor  is  it  clear  that 
we  could  capitalise  on  the  effectiveness  of 
alternative  basing  options  In  the  near  term 
to  warrant  the  additional  coat  associated 
with  them. 

Ptor  the  longer  term.  Peacekeeper  surviv- 
ability can  be  improved  by  additional  meas- 
uns  Including  the  super-hardness  described 
below,  active  defense,  or  a  complementary 
combination  of  these  and  other  measures. 
We  believe  these  conclusions  remain  sound 
and  correct. 

We  beUeve  that  the  overriding  naUonal  se- 
curity necessity  Is  to  get  the  new  Peacekeep- 
ers with  their  vastly  Improved  accuracy  and 
yields,  deployed  and  operational  as  soon  as 
possible. 
Construction  of  new  super-haniened  *ilo* 
We  have  made  remarkable  progress  over 
the  past  two  years  in  our  research  program 
on  silo  hardening.  It  is  now  possible  to  con- 
struct new  sUos  perhaps  25  to  40  times  as 
hard  as  current  sUos.  The  resistance  of 
these  sUoe  to  nuclear  effects  would  be  sig- 
nificantly above  the  level  of  both  our  cur- 
rent silos  and  the  estimated  hardness  of 
Soviet  sUos.  Initial  resulU  from  scale-model 
tests  have  been  highly  encouraging. 

Structures  have  been  designed  and  tested 
which  will  survive  near  the  edge  of  a  nucle- 
ar crater.  Techniques  developed  for  earlier 
hardened  systems  are  generally  applicable, 
but  exceptional  technical  development  can 
enable  us  to  deal  successfully  with  air-blast 
in  the  very  high  overpressure  region  and 
with  near-crater  ground  shock  and  electro- 
magnetic pulse.  The  super-hard  silo  design 
approach  uses  steel  to  confine  concrete  suf- 
ficiently to  resist  loads  rather  than  carry 
these  airblast-lnduced  loads.  For  example, 
the  pereentage  of  steel  has  Increased  over 
the  current  Mlnuteman  design  by  a  factor 
of  four  to  eight,  depending  on  the  delsgn  al- 
ternative. One  other  factor  also  has  come  to 
play  on  the  potential  effectlveneas  of  these 
new  silos— U.S.  construction  material  tech- 
nology. Commercially  available  construction 
materials  have  Improved  significantly  in 
strength  since  the  first  Mlnuteman  sUos 
were  constructed  over  25  years  ago. 

The  missUe  lateral  and  vertical  shock  iso- 
lation capability  has  also  been  Increased 
through  some  new  technological  advances. 
Current  lateral  shock  isolation  technology 
is  baaed  on  canlsterization  of  the  missile  and 
new  Peacekeeper-type  shock  isoUtlon  mate- 
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rials  and  designs.  The  canister  acU  as  a 
Btrongback.  uniformly  diatrlbuUng  the 
aho^  iiftlat'""  loading  along  the  missile 
through  many  pada.  New.  high  efficiency 
foam/crushable  mtit"**'*  have  been  devel- 
oped which  distribute  a  nearly  ctmstant 
force  against  the  missile  canister  even  when 
the  outer  silo  structure  moves  violently, 
thus  mitigating  the  otherwise  destrucUve 
effecU  of  a  nuclear  blast. 

However,  alrblast  In  the  very  high  over- 
preamire  region,  crater  slie.  and  near-crater 
ground  shock  and  frmtridde  ef fecU  among 
attacking  weapons  are  the  most  significant 
and  uncertain  areas  of  nuclear  weapons  ef- 
fecU aawwlated  with  super-hard  sUoa.  As 
recommended  by  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, we  have  concentrated  our  recent  effort 
on  reducing  the  uncertainties  in  these  spe- 
cific effecU  or.  in  the  case  of  fratricide,  the 
many  nuclear  effecU  that  could  destroy, 
damage,  or  change  the  trajectory  of  an  in- 
coming weapon  following  the  detonation  of 
another  weapon. 

Recent  analyses  by  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  (DNA)  have  encountered  physical 
relaticnishlps  that  complement  the  develop- 
menU  in  sUo  hardmlng  technology.  These 
analyses  indicate  that  craters  resulting  from 
nuclear  detonations  are  much  smaller  under 
certain  droumstances  than  previously  pre- 
dicted. This  fact,  coupled  with  improved 
shock  isolation  system  design  technology, 
has  increased  our  ability  to  protect  a  sUo's 
contenU  within  a  constrained  silo  volume. 
Furthermore,  missile  egress  now  appears 
feasible  through  debris  depths  twice  as 
thick  as  previously  believed  possible.  Taken 
together,  these  developmenU  suggest  that 
Peacekeeper  deploymenU  In  super-hardened 
silos  could,  in  the  future.  greaUy  enhance 
Peacekeeper's  survivabUlty. 

This  technology  Is  not  now  ready  for  full 
production.  Larger-scale  tesU  are  required 
to  confirm  the  scale-model  resulU.  and  to 
reduce  the  uncertainties  associated  with  all 
these  new  technologies.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  clear  that  silos  can  be  built  many 
times  harder  than  predicted  In  1983.  This 
program,  which  is  about  30  percent  com- 
plete, is  discussed  in  detaU  in  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  "ICBM  Modernization  Program 
Annual  Progress  Report  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves. "  15  January  1985.  This 
report  concluded  on  the  following  note: 

"While  encouraging  progress  has  been 
made,  much  work  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished to  resolve  uncertainties  and  validate 
hardening  technology  through  large-size 
tesU.  If  successfuUy  vaUdated.  hardening 
technology  holds  great  promise  as  a  surviv- 
able  ICBM  basing  mode." 

Should  a  decision  ultimately  be  made  to 
proceed  with  hard  sUo  deployment  for 
Peacekeeper  to  enhance  mid-term  surviv- 
ability, additional  funds  would  be  needed. 
Because  the  SovleU  will  always  try  to  Im- 
prove their  missile  accuracies,  to  the  point 
where  even  super-hardened  sQos  begin  to 
become  vulnerable,  the  importance  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  becomes  more 
evident,  not  to  protect  silos  but  to  prevent 
Soviet  missiles  from  reaching  any  of  their 
targets. 

Small  mi»*Ue  bating 
The  FY  1985  Defense  Authorization  Act 
also  required  a  discussion  ".  .  .  of  proposals 
for  the  basing  mode  for  the  small,  single- 
warhead  intercontinental  ballistic  missile." 

In  accordance  with  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission's conclusion  that  deploying  the 
small  ICBM  In  more  than  one  mode  would 
serve  sUbUlty.  we  are  currently  examining 


three  potential  basin  options  for  the  small 
ICBM:  hard  mobile  baatng:  continuous  road 
mobile  baaing;  and  super-hardened  sUo  (the 
same  technology  apidieable  to  future  Peace- 
keeper) basing.  Several  developmenU  of 
note  have  occurred  in  the  past  year. 

Competitive  contracU  were  awarded  for 
weapons  system  concept  definition,  propul- 
sion. C*.  and  guidance  system  alternatives. 
Thus  far.  resulU  stemming  from  these  ini- 
tiaUves  indicate  that  difficult,  but  not  Insiv- 
mounUble.  technological  chaUenges  still 
exist  In  (1)  bulling  an  affordable  guidance 
system:  (3)  developing  a  safe,  high-energy 
propellant  that  meeU  the  missiles'  weight 
reatricUon:  (3)  designing  an  effective  C* 
system:  and  (4)  reducing  the  overaU  cost  of 
ownership.  Our  work  on  these  and  other  de- 
velopment efforU  Indicate  that  the  design 
goals  for  the  missile  are  within  reach.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense's  "Report  on  ICBM 
Modemintlon."  dted  previously,  contains 
additional  details. 


Hard  mobile  launcher 
The  hard  mobile  basing  mode  is  currenUy 
the  primary  focus  of  attention  as  a  basing 
mode  for  the  small  ICBM.  The  concept  em- 
ploys launcher  vehicle  hardness  and  mobili- 
ty to  provide  survhrabillty  by  impoaing  a 
heavy  price  on  the  attacker  to  negate  the 
system.  The  hard  mobUe  launcher  would 
likely  be  deployed  on  existing  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  or  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  controUed  land,  where  it  would  be 
dispersed  randomly  and  moved  periodically. 
The  associated  launch  control  centers, 
which  are  ground-mobile,  will  probably  «>- 
erate  both  on  and  off  government  land  to 
ensure  survivability. 

In  order  to  assist  the  basing  mode  and 
area  selection  decisions  associated  with  en- 
tering full-scale  development  next  year.  ef- 
forU are  underway  to  prepare  a  legislative 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  by  Ute 
1986.  The  Legislative  Environmental  Impact 
SUtement  will  address  any  potentlaUy  sig- 
nificant environmental  ImpacU  that  may  be 
created  as  a  result  of  sUtionlng  the  small 
ICBM  at  candidate  deployment  areas.  Pre- 
liminary systems  and  operational  requlre- 
menU  are  being  applied  as  criteria  for 
screening  available  DO-  and  DOE-controlled 
lands  to  eliminate  unsuitable  areas. 

Advanced  threaU  that  might  be  able  to 
obtain  prompt  tactical  targeting  informa- 
tion for  seeking  mobUe  launchers  must  stlU 
be  Investigated.  ThreaU  may  take  the  form 
of  cruise  or  ballistic  missUes  with  inflight 
targeting  updates  or  terminal  homing  capa- 
bilities. Even  If  one  or  more  of  these  might 
become  feasible  after  the  year  2000.  mitigat- 
ing countermeasures  may  be  available,  but 
more  research  will  be  required  In  this  area. 
The  principal  cost  Issues  for  this  basing 
mode  are  related  to  manpower  required  for 
physical  security  and  maintenance  of  the 
system.  The  physical  security  concept  calls 
for  panlve  delay  and  denial  measures  In  the 
Hard  MobUe  lAuncher  to  prevent  unauthor- 
ized access  to  the  nuclear  warhead,  with 
rapid  response  forces  being  available  tofiip- 
plement  the  crew.  Because  of  the  large  area 
occupied  by  the  system,  providing  security 
for  the  nuclear  asseU  and  maintenance  of 
the  system  to  assure  readiness  tend  to  be 
manpower-intensive.  Various  deployment/ 
operation  options  are  being  studied  to 
reduce  manpower  and  attendant  significant 
cosU. 

The  hard  mobile  launcher  concept  defini- 
tion studies  were  begun  and  slmuUted  blast 
tesU  were  completed  on  scale  models  of  can- 
didate launchers  submitted  by  four  conwet- 


ing  firms.  Baaed  on  these  results,  we  have 
selected  two  of  these  firms  to  proceed  with 
the  pre-fuU-acale  development  phase.  This 
program  is  currenUy  on  schedule  and  within 
cost. 

ContinuovM  rood  mobile  basing 

The  continuous  road  mobile  concept 
would  achieve  survivability  by  dispersing 
minimum-hardness  system  elemenU  over  a 
large  area.  These  "soft"  vehicles  would  uti- 
lise a  continuous  move-park-move  cycle  on 
aU-weather  roads  rather  than  on  DOD-  or 
DOE-controlled  lands  to  achieve  survivabil- 
ity. 

In  concept,  the  Continuous  Road  BCoblle 
system  reduces  the  technical  risk  of  devel- 
opment by  reducing  iU  hardness  and  mobili- 
ty requlremenU.  However,  it  increases  po- 
tential public  opposition,  security,  and  com- 
mand and  control  problems  because  of  lU 
large  area  of  operations.  This  system  is  leas 
susceptible  to  advanced  threaU  than  the 
Hard  MobUe  system  because  it  can  expand 
lU  deploymenU  into  larger  areas. 

The  system  cosU  tend  to  be  driven  by 
manpower  requlremenU.  As  with  Hard 
MobUe  basing,  the  security  concept  calls  for 
passive  delay  and  denial  measures  to  be  in- 
corporated for  protection  of  the  nuclear 
assets,  with  rapid  response  forces  available 
to  supplement  the  drivers  and  security  es- 
corts. CosU  and  manning  tend  to  be  higher 
than  those  of  Super-Hard  SUo  or  Hard 
MobUe  baaing  because  of  the  special  physi- 
cal security  forces  required,  the  dispersal  of 
maintenance  operations  over  a  large  area  of 
the  continental  U.S..  and  the  manning 
needed  to  operate  the  system  over  this  area. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conventional  design 
requlremenU  for  the  launcher  would  reduce 
aoQUisition  oosU.  Also,  the  system  tends  to 
be  insensitive  to  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
threat,  since  it  can  easUy  be  expanded  to 
greater  areas  once  it  is  established. 

FlnaUy.  super-hardened  sUos  for  the  smaU 
ICBM  could  conceivably  complement  a  hard 
mobUe  basing  concept.  The  current  generic 
hard  sUo  researoh  and  testing  being  under- 
taken wlU  have  appUcation  to  the  smaU 
ICBM  as  it  does  the  Peacekeeper. 

We  are  proceeding  on  a  prudent  schedule 
to  meet  the  planned  operational  capability 
date  of  1992  for  the  missUe.  MlssUe  flight 
tesU  wUl  begin  In  Ute  1988  or  early  1989 
based  on  a  fuJl-scale  development  decision 
in  1988.  The  1986  decision  wiU  also  commit 
the  program  to  a  primary  basing  mode  for 
initial  deploymenU.  WhUe  we  believe  this 
represenU  excellent  progress  for  a  program 
started  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  it  is  clear 
that  the  smaU  ICBM  can  be  deployed  no 
earUer,  without  incurring  unacceptable 
levels  of  technical  risk,  than  lU  planned 
IOC  of  1993.  This  planned  ICX^,  coupled 
with  the  other  attributes  of  the  small 
ICBM,  continues  to  reinforce  our  belief  and 
strong  recommendation  that  the  Peacekeep- 
er must  be  deployed  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  the  smaU  mlssUe  is  complementary  to. 
but  not  a  substitute  for.  the  Peacekeeper. 
Conclusion 

This  report  documenU  the  President's 
review  of  the  Peacekeeper  program  request- 
ed in  the  1985  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  The  President  has  conclud- 
ed that  further  acquisition  of  operational 
Peacekeeper  missUes  is  in  the  national  secu- 
rity Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and  is 
consistent  with  United  States  arms  control 
poUcy.  The  President  has  reviewed  the 
effect  of  the  acquisition  and  deployment  of 
Peacekeeper  missUes  on  the  vulnerability  of 
the  U.S.  land-baaed  intercontinental  ballis- 


tic missUe  force  and  found  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
remain  valid. 

The  President's  review  also  concludes  that 
the  continued  efforU  of  the  SovieU  to 
expand  their  strategic  forces  has  height- 
ened the  military  need  for  the  Peacekeeper 
mlssUe.  The  Report  also  notes  that  Peace- 
keeper production  and  deployment  Is  closely 
related  to  our  chances  of  achieving  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  nuclear  arsenals  in 
Oeneva.  It  notes  that  should  the  Ccmgress 
decide  to  terminate  the  Peacekeeper  pro- 
duction and  deployment  program  during  the 
negotiations,  the  SovleU'  long-term  efforU 
to  reduce  U.S.  strength  without  meaningful 
negotiating  and  without  having  to  make  eq- 
uitable concessions  of  their  own  would  be 
realised  in  considerable  measure.  FlnaUy, 
the  Report  concludes  that  Peacekeeper  de- 
ployment in  existing  sUos  is  esamtial  to  en- 
hance deterrence  and  to  maintain  crucial 
options  for  restoring  the  survivability  of 
land-based  ICBMs  In  a  cost-effective 
manner  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  re-endoraing  the  Scowcroft  recommen- 
dations the  President  strongly  recommends 
that  productitm  and  deployment  of  the 
Peacekeeper  mlssUe  continue  as  planned  in 
paraUel  with  developm^it  of  a  new  smaU 
ICBM. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Friday,  Mar.  1, 

1985] 

TBx  MissiLX  Von 

Congress  should  remove  the  fence  It  had 
placed  around  the  $1.5  billion  needed  to  go 
into  production  of  the  second  l>atch  of  21 
MX  missiles.  It  is  one  of  those  close  ques- 
tions that  turn  out  f  inaUy  not  to  be  a  close 
question.  By  now,  everyone  knows  the  limi- 
tations of  this  10-warhead  machine.  It  is 
provocative  and  destabilizing:  provocative 
because  iU  high  accuracy  gives  it  a  first- 
strike  potential,  destAhfllilng  because  iU  rel- 
ative vulnerabiUty  might  tempt  a  president 
to  use  it  early  In  a  crisis  rather  than  ride 
losing  it  to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  In  a  world 
where  strategic  decisions  were  based  on 
qualities  of  weapons  alone,  this  would  be 
enough  to  doom  the  MX  But  the  real  world 
is  a  different  place. 

The  real  world  is  a  place  where  things 
have  not  only  qualities  but  connections.  The 
MX  is  connected  In  the  first  instance  to  the 
heavy  Soviet  mlssUes— the  600-odd  S818s 
and  198— whose  first-strike  capability  it  is 
meant  to  match.  Granted,  the  new  weapons 
ordered  up  in  the  Ford  and  Carter  years  are 
now  nearing  deployment  and  so  the  moment 
is  passing,  but  the  fact  is  that  at  the 
moment  the  United  SUtes  hss  no  similar 
weapons. 

The  MX  Is  further  connected  to  the  arms 
control  talks  that  are  to  open  in  Geneva  on 
March  12.  A  prime  American  purpose  there 
is  to  introduce  the  Kremlin  to  make  deep 
reductions  in  the  heavy  missUes  that  have 
long  given  it,  and  It  alone,  a  chance  to  knock 
out  all  of  Its  adversary's  land-based  missUes 
in  a  surprise  attack.  This  Is  the  very  defini- 
tion of  the  Soviet  threat.  No  one  In  his  right 
mind  can  beUeve  the  Soviets  would  reduce 
these  extra-threatening  heavy  missiles— the 
numerical  and  poUtical  heart  of  their  strate- 
gic force— if  they  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  a  similar  American  threat.  Ronald 
Reagan  thinlcs  this.  Andrei  Sakahrov  thinks 
it  too.  Absent  a  successful  anti-missUe  de- 
fense, this  is  what  deterrence  is  aU  about. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  been  criticized  for  failing 
to  keep  arms-buUding  and  arms  control  in 
reasonable  balance.  Whether  in  his  overaU 
policy  he  is  now  heading  toward  such  a  bal- 


ance is  a  fair  question.  On  the  MX.  howev- 
er, he  has  a  record.  Many  times  he  has  said 
the  missile  is  enentlal  for  defense  purposes. 
On  July  16,  1983.  he  said:  "If  an  agreement 
is  reached  which  calls  for  deep  reductions— 
which,  of  oourae.  is  our  goal— the  number  of 
[MX]  missUes  oould  certainly  be  adjusted 
downward. ...  As  opportunities  permit,  the 
U.8.  position  wiU  continue  to  evolve."  That 
statement  reflecU  the  obvious  and  sensible 
cmsideratlon  that  American  forces  are  nec- 
essarily related  to  Soviet  forces.  A  freshen- 
ing of  the  1983  statement  would  surely 
quash  almoat  all  residual  oongreaslonal  mis- 
givings about  the  MX. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarlcs  of  my  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Golowatcr  and  Sen- 
ator WAUfBL  The  MX  missile  is  vital 
to  our  national  security.  It  adds  a 
measure  of  retaliatory  ci4>ability  that 
is  critical  to  the  maintenance  of  deter- 
rence. The  MX  is  the  only  time-urgent 
wevon  S3^tem  that  we  have  available 
to  us  that  can  hold  the  hardest  Soviet 
targets  at  risk.  It  is  this  capability  that 
prevents  a  Soviet  planner  from  seeing 
any  advantage  in  a  first  strike,  and 
this  adds  to  deterrence. 

It  is  also  this  capability  that  pro- 
vides the  United  States  needed  lever- 
age in  arms  control  negotiations.  The 
Soviets  are  widening  their  lead  in  of- 
fensive weapon  systems  each  year,  and 
without  MX,  we  cannot  hope  to  gain 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reduce  the  levels  of  nuclear  wevwns. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  res- 
olution. I  would  like  to  briefly  state 
my  views  concerning  some  of  the  mis- 
conceptions generally  held  about  the 
MX  Program.  Each  year  we  debate  the 
procurement  of  this  missile  and  we 
argue  about  its  increased  cost,  its  sur- 
vivability, and  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  considered  a  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  the  MX 
keeps  increasing  in  cost  is  because  the 
Congress  keeps  changing  the  produc- 
tion schedule  from  year  to  year.  Each 
year  the  number  of  missiles  and  spares 
is  changed  by  the  Congress,  which 
means  the  manufacturer  must  change 
his  procurement  of  various  portions  of 
the  subassembly.  When  the  Congress 
forces  the  manufacturer  to  buy  items 
at  inefficient  production  rates,  his 
costs  go  up,  which  means  the  ultimate 
cost  the  United  States  pays  wiU  also 
rise.  The  Congress  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  program  cost  in- 
creases, not  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  manufacturer. 

As  for  its  survivability,  the  MX  was 
designed  to  take  more  shock  than  the 
Mlnuteman  missiles.  While  placing  the 
ICX  in  Mlnuteman  silos  is  not  the  opti- 
mum solution  for  the  long  term,  it  is 
more  survivable  than  the  missiles  pres- 
ently in  those  same  silos.  This  fact, 
along  with  the  fact  that  the  MX  is  the 
only  missile  that  can  put  Soviet  hard 
targets  at  risk,  increases  our  deterrent 
capability  and  increases  stability. 
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The  final  argument  that  the  missile 
may  make  the  Soviets  feel  more 
threatened  is  specious.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  well  aware  that  the  only 
threat  our  nuclear  forces  present  to 
them  Is  punishment  for  acts  of  aggres- 
sion that  they  may  choose  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant aspects  of  the  MX  is  Its  value 
in  arms  control.  The  critics  of  the  MX 
are  also  the  most  vocal  advocates  of 
arms  control.  As  I  see  it.  our  choice  ia 
clear.  We  can  approve  the  funds  for 
this  missile  and  maintain  a  strong  po- 
sition in  Geneva,  or  we.  the  Congress, 
can  hand  the  Soviets  something  that 
their  most  skilled  negotiators  could 
not  achieve,  and  that  would  be  the 
unilateral  termination  of  a  major  U.S. 
strategic  program  with  no  correspond- 
ing concession  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

By  Mr.DDAifroRTH  (for  himself. 

Mr.    DoLS.    Mr.    Lbaht.    Mr. 

Hmn.     Bfr.     KDfifDT.     Mr. 

Simon,  Mr.  Hatfisld.  Mr.  Hol- 

uifGs.     Mr.    BoscHwnz.    Mr. 

Bradut.     Mr.     Rnouc     Mr. 

CHAns.  Mrs.  KAasoAXJu.  Mr. 

BoRKH.  Mr.  LucAR.  Mr.  Kbuit, 

Mr.  Eaclstoh .  Mr.  Inouts,  Mr. 

OoRTON.  Mr.  QuATLE.  and  Mr. 

Btrd): 
S.J.  Re8.72.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  16.  1985,  as  "World  FOod 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

WORUt  FOOD  DAT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mx.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion deslgiuiting  October  16.  1985,  as 
World  Food  Day.  The  commemoration 
of  this  day  will  encourage  thousands 
of  Americans  to  consider  how  this 
Nation  can  further  expand  its  role  in 
the  fight  against  world  hunger. 

In  recent  months  the  media  have 
brought  us  the  harrowing  images  of 
the  African  famine.  The  people  of  this 
coimtry  have  been  profoimdly  moved 
by  Africa's  plight,  liflany  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  misery  of  the  famine  victims 
of  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  and  Mozambique. 
Once  seen,  the  suffering  of  the  starv- 
ing is  never  forgotten. 

Our  Government  and  our  people 
have  responded  more  than  generously 
to  the  African  crisis.  So  far  this  fiscal 
year  the  United  States  has  committed 
more  than  $425  million  in  emergency 
food  assistance,  and  private  citizens 
have  contributed  millions  more.  Yet 
Africa's  enormous  needs  still  exceed 
the  amount  of  relief  available.  Clearly, 
much  more  must  be  done. 

In  the  coming  days  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  consider  whether  and  by 
how  much  the  United  States  should 
increase  its  contribution  to  the  Afri- 
can relief  effort.  I  must  state  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  know  exact- 
ly how  much  additional  food  aid  is  re- 
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quired.  There  is  Just  not  enough  infor- 
mation to  allow  food  requirements  to 
be  measured  precisely.  Yet  the  conse- 
quences of  miscalculation  are  extreme- 
ly serious.  If  we  err  on  the  high  side, 
we  will  undermine  indigenous  agricul- 
tural production  and  waste  our  own  re- 
sources. If  we  err  on  the  low  side,  we 
wlU  Jeopardize  millions  of  lives. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  approach  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  BIastkh) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KnmsDT)  have  taken  in  their  Af- 
rican relief  legislation.  Instead  of 
specifying  the  dollar  amoimt  of  food 
aid  which  the  United  States  is  to  pro- 
vide, their  bill  commits  our  Govern- 
ment to  supplying  50  percent  of  Afri- 
ca's unmet  emergency  food  aid  needs 
through  fiscal  year  1986. 1  believe  that 
this  approach  offers  a  good  solution  to 
the  perplexing  problem  of  needs  as- 
sessment. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  allow 
our  preoccupation  with  the  African 
crisis  to  lessen  our  concern  about  the 
persistence  of  hunger  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  More  than  500  million  of 
the  Earth's  inhabitants  suffer  from 
hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition. 
More  than  half  of  those  afflicted  by 
hunger  are  small  children.  In  a  single 
day.  more  than  40.000  children  die  of 
nutrition-related  causes.  Many  of 
those  who  survive  go  through  life  with 
serious  mental  or  physical  disabilities. 

As  the  world's  greatest  food  power, 
we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  do  all  we 
can  to  rescue  the  world's  hungry  from 
starvation.  The  distribution  of  food 
from  our  abundant  resources  can 
make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  millions  of  the  victims  of 
drought  and  poverty. 

Food  aid  alone  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  world  hunger  problem.  Overre- 
llance  on  food  relief  merely  prolongs 
dependency  by  discouraging  local 
farmers  from  producing.  We  will  not 
eradicate  hunger  until  we  come  to 
grips  with  the  underlying  causes  of 
food  deficits.  Hunger  is  not  simply  a 
product  of  climatic  disaster.  It  is  the 
product  of  overpopulation,  of  failed 
economic  policies,  of  burgeoning  debt, 
and  of  environmental  degradation. 
The  effort  to  alleviate  world  hunger 
will  not  be  successful  imless  it  address- 
es these  basic  developmental  prob- 
lems. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that, 
even  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
people  who  go  without  enough  to  eat. 
The  search  for  solutions  to  the  world 
hunger  problem  must  also  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  hungry  here  at  home. 

The  world  hunger  problem  can  be 
overcome.  The  necessary  resources 
and  technology  already  exist.  We  only 
lack  the  will.  The  United  SUtes  and 
the  other  developed  nations  must 
renew  their  commitment  to  free  the 
world  from  hunger,  and  the  people  of 
the   developing   world   must   commit 


themselves  in  turn  to  working  con- 
structively with  us  toward  this  goal.  I 
believe  that  the  celebration  of  World 
Food  Day  is  an  Important  first  step  in 
this  mutual  undertaking. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbooro,  as  follows: 
8  J.  Rv.  73 

Wbems  huncer  «nd  chronic  malnutrition 
remain  dally  facta  of  life  (or  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throucbout  the  world  and 
famine  is  again  afflicting  so  many  of  the 
countries  of  Africa: 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  moct  serious  effects  of  huncer  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  chUdren  djrlnc 
each  year  from  huncer-related  Ulneas  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment,  includ- 
ing bllndneas.  because  of  vitamin  and  pro- 
tein deficiencies: 

Whereas  Consress  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned by  the  rise  of  hunger,  recurring  nat- 
ural catastrophes,  and  Inadequate  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  now  affecting  a 
large  number  of  African  countries  and  the 
need  for  an  appropriate  United  States  re- 
sponse to  emergency  and  long-term  food 
needs  of  that  continent; 

Whereas  there  Is  growing  recognition  that 
improved  agricultural  policies,  including 
farmer  Incentives,  are  necessary  In  many  de- 
veloping countries  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion and  national  economic  growth: 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the  in- 
volvement of  the  private  voluntary  and 
business  sectors,  working  with  govenunents 
and  the  international  community,  in  the 
search  for  solutions  to  food  and  hunger 
problems; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  In  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  national  policies  concerning 
food,  farmland,  and  nutrition  require  con- 
tinuing evaluation  and  should  consider  and 
strive  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of 
all  residents  of  the  United  SUtes  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  at  health  risk: 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  concern  that 
the  use  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
resources  required  for  food  production 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  ensure  care 
for  the  iwUonal  patrimony  we  bequeath  to 
future  generations: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  always 
supported  the  principle  that  the  health  of  a 
nation  depends  on  a  strong  agriculture 
based  on  private  enterprise  and  the  primacy 
of  the  independent  family  farm; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes,  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  countries 
and  people  to  Improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  demonstrating  its  humanitarian 
concern  for  helping  the  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished; 

Whereas  efforU  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace  and  therefore  to  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes; 


Whereas  Congress  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
paradox  of  «'«««««*w—  farm  surpluses  and 
rising  farm  foreclosures  in  the  United 
Statea  despite  the  desperate  need  for  food 
by  hundreds  of  mlUioas  of  people  around 
the  world; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  contained 
in  the  IMO  report  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  World  Himger  is  that  efforU  be 
undertaken  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  world  hunger  problem: 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organisation  of  the  United 
Nations  designated  October  16  of  each  year 
MM  World  Pood  Day  because  of  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  increasingly  danger- 
ous world  food  situation: 

Whereas  the  Food  and  AgrictUture  Orga- 
nisation was  conceived  at  a  conference  in 
Hot  Springs.  Virginia,  with  a  goal  of  free- 
dom from  hunger  and  IMS  marks  the  forti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  organisation's  exist- 
ence: 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
of  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  poase— Inns  of  the  United 
States,  by  resolutions  of  c:ongress.  by  Presi- 
dential proclamations,  by  programs  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Oovemment  departmenU  and 
agencies,  and  by  the  govemmenU  and  peo- 
ples of  many  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  more  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty  private  and  voluntary  organisations 
and  many  thousands  of  community  leaden 
are  participating  in  the  planning  of  World 
"PooA  Day  observances  for  1985:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of  ttep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  State$  of  America 
in  Congreu  ataewMed,  That  October  16. 
1985.  is  hereby  designated  ss  "Worid  Food 
Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve that  day  with  appropriate  activities  to 
explore  ways  in  which  our  Nation  can  fur- 
ther contribute  to  the  elimination  of  hunger 
in  the  world.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  pleased  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  this  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating October  16.  1985.  as  "World 
Food  Day."  This  commemorative  day 
has  been  very  successful  in  past  years 
in  Increasing  public  awareness  of  the 
food  and  agricultural  production  needs 
of  underdeveloped  countries  around 
the  world. 

Americans  are  by  their  nature  a  very 
generous  people,  who  wish  to  share 
their  bounty  with  less  fortunate  na- 
tions In  times  of  need.  The  intent  of 
this  legislation  is  to  encourage  citizens 
across  the  country  to  explore  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  can  help 
eradicate  world  hunger.  Based  on  pre- 
vious activities,  more  than  330  organi- 
zations are  expected  to  participate  in 
this  year's  observance  of  World  Pood 
Day. 

APRICAM  FAICIHE  SrTDATIOIl 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  attention  of 
the  entire  world  has  been  focused  on 
the  continuing  tragedy  of  the  famine 
in  drought-stricken  countries  on  the 
African  Continent.  TV  documentaries 
have  brought  this  living  tragedy  into 


American  living  rooms  with  an  imme- 
diacy and  vividness  that  is  more  than 
haunting. 

The  response  of  this  country  to  the 
starvation  of  people  In  Ethiopia  and 
other  Afilcan  countries  has  been  ex- 
emplary from  both  a  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  standpoint.  The  United 
States  has  pledged  a  commitment  to 
f ulfiU  50  percent  of  the  food  needs  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  We  have  al- 
ready donated  more  than  $450  million 
worth  of  food  aid.  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  more  as  the  famine  continues 
and  spreads  into  other  countries,  like 
the  Sudan.  At  least  20  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rican nations  are  currently  experienc- 
ing serious  food  shortages,  and  mil- 
lions of  lives  are  at  risk  as  a  result. 
u>«G-aAiKS  aoLunom 

Mr.  President,  ultimately  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  order  to  avoid  the  trage- 
dy of  famine  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries in  the  future  involves  a  long- 
range  planning  policy  for  agricultural 
and  eccmomlc  development.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  long  way  to  go  before 
progress  is  achieved  in  this  direction  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  due  to  many 
complex  interacting  factors. 

In  the  meantime,  the  European  com- 
munity, along  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  are  committed  to  sharing 
their  food  resources  with  less  fortu- 
nate Third  World  countries  In  times  of 
crisis.  These  nations  have  coordinated 
their  efforts  in  the  current  African  sit- 
uation to  fulf lU  the  requisite  food  aid 
ne^  along  with  other  assistance  in 
the  form  of  medical  and  shelter  sup- 
plies and  transportation. 

While  there  is  a  widespread  recogni- 
tion that  long-range  solutions  are  de- 
sirable, the  world  must  always  stand 
ready  to  gear  up  in  times  of  crisis  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  peoples  suffering  from 
famine  and  accompanying  malnutri- 
tion and  disease. 

COMCLUDIXG  RXMAXKS 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Danporth,  who  is  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  today,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Konn- 
DT.  who  Is  also  a  sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution, have  both  visited  famine  areas 
of  Africa  at  their  own  expense  to  de- 
termine what  is  needed  and  what  can 
be  done.  Their  firsthand  accounts  of 
tragedy  after  tragedy  and  the  toll  in 
human  lives  make  us  all  a  little  more 
aware  of  the  desperate  situation 
facing  this  part  of  the  world.  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  personal  initia- 
tives in  traveling  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  so  that  they  might  experience 
for  themselves  the  depth  of  despair 
and  tragedy  which  continue  to  occur 
on  a  daily  basis  in  the  underdeveloped 
part  of  the  world.  Their  leadership  is 
to  be  admired,  and  their  commitment 
to  this  cause  is  of  great  value  to  all 
those  involved. 

As  my  colleagues  Icnow.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  not  only  been  con- 
cerned with  hunger  abroad,  but  has 


been  very  active  in  domestic  hunger 
Issues  for  nearly  two  decades.  While 
world  hunger  continues  to  plague  this 
globe,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  of  our  own 
people  who  may  not  have  enough  to 
eat  from  day  to  day.  However,  we  must 
realize  that  the  type  of  hunger  prob- 
lems which  face  many  people  in  Amer- 
ica are  not  of  the  nutgnltude  that  face 
those  in  Third  Woiid  countries, 
thanks  to  the  benefits  provided  by 
over  10  Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  efforts  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  community- 
based  charitable  organizations. 

While  world  hunger  concerns  should 
be  a  priority  in  this  country's  humani- 
tarian reqjonae  abroad,  as  chairman  of 
the  Nutrition  Subcommittee,  this  Sen- 
ator will  continue  to  be  active  in  ad- 
dressing food  assistance  problems  as 
they  relate  to  our  own  domestic  needs. 

WORLD  rOOD  DAT 

•  Mr.  HE3NZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  Senators 
Dahforth,  Dole.  SntOH.  Isaht,  Kbh- 
HDT,  and  others  in  cosponsoring  this 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  Octobo- 
16.  1985.  as  World  Food  Day.  In  the 
past  4  years.  Congress  has  passed  simi- 
lar joint  resolutions,  and  each  year 
this  event  grows  in  importance.  With 
as  many  as  15  million  people  dying  of 
starvation  each  year,  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  very  serious  problem  of 
world  hunger. 

Over  the  past  4  years.  World  Food 
Day  has  had  widespread  support  in 
our  Nation  and  around  the  world.  The 
National  Committee  for  World  Food 
Day  has  over  300  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations as  sponsors,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  organizers  in  communi- 
ties across  the  country.  Proclamations 
supporting  this  event  have  been  issued 
for  the  past  4  years  by  the  CSovemors 
of  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  several  territories. 

Mr.  President,  hunger  is  clearly  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  to  face 
the  world  today.  In  developing  na- 
tions, one-quarter  of  the  children 
imder  the  age  of  5  die  from  starvation. 
Each  day  more  than  1  billion  people 
around  the  globe  will  go  hungry. 
Hunger  threatens  the  security,  health, 
and  welfare  of  Third  World  nations 
and  their  citizens. 

Last  fall.  Americans  were  shocked 
and  horrified  by  the  ghastly  news  and 
pictures  coming  out  of  Ethiopia  as  a 
result  of  the  castastrophic  famine 
there.  Media  attention  helped  to  focus 
the  world's  eye  on  this  vast  and  tragic 
situation.  The  UJS.  response  to  the 
tragedy  in  Ethiopia  has  been  phenom- 
enal. Over  200.000  tons  of  food,  worth 
almost  $115  million,  have  been  provid- 
ed since  October  1,  distributed  by  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  and  the 
United  Nations  World  Food  Program. 
Once  this  story   has  left  the  front 
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pages  uid  evening  newscaats.  however, 
we  must  be  certain  that  we  in  America 
continue  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
in  need  in  sub-Sahara  Africa  and  in 
other  hunger-stricken  areas. 

We  can  solve  the  problem  of  hunger. 
World  producers  now  grow  enough 
food  to  provide  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  with  a  diet  of  about  3.000 
calories  per  day— well  over  the  average 
miTiimiim  requirements.  The  United 
States,  as  a  leading  exporter  of  food  in 
the  world,  has  a  responsibility  to  take 
an  active  role  in  ensuring  that  the 
world  population  receives  the  food  it 
needs;  we  cannot  ignore  the  suffering 
of  others. 

And  in  the  United  States,  we  cannot 
forget  that  we  also  have  people  who 
go  without  enough  to  eat.  The  prob- 
lem goes  beyond  the  poorest  nations 
of  the  world.  We  must  make  it  our 
duty  to  educate  our  people  about 
hunger,  and  about  methods  to  combat 
this  nationwide,  worldwide  tragedy. 

This  Joint  resolution  for  a  World 
Food  Day  shows  our  neighbors  that 
the  United  States  is  serious  about 
ameliorating  the  hunger  that  exists 
today,  and  I  urge  it  swift  adoption.* 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET: 
S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  15. 1985. 
through  December  21.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Independent  Free  Papers 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciury. 

RATIONAL  mDKymPBIT  ntKX  PARKS  WKSK 

•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President,  all 
too  often,  we  tend  to  take  for  granted 
many  of  the  services  provided  to  us  as 
consumers.  One  of  these  services  is 
provided  by  the  independent  free-cir- 
culation newspapers  which  serve  many 
of  our  smaller  cities  and  towns.  In 
order  to  recognize  the  great  service 
provided  by  Independent  free-circula- 
tion papers,  I  wish  to  introduce  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
September  IS  through  September  21, 
1985.  as-  "National  Independent  Free 
Papers  Week."» 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

s.  < 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranstoit.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  OoRTon]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  8,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc. 

s.  It 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hmiz.  the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Idr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act. 

S.  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LAUTDrantG]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  27,  a  bill  to  provide  for 


the  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and 
improvement  of  natural  and  cultural 
resources  located  on  public  or  Indian 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdhor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  East]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  36,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  exemption  for  agricultural  vehicles 
from  the  requirements  of  section  280F 
of  such  code  (relating  to  limitation  on 
certain  property  used  for  personal 
purposes). 

a  ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  East]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  37.  a  bill  to  provide  for  civil 
rights  in  public  schools. 

8.  141 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OLSinr]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
141.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
to  provide  for  a  special  Radio  Liberty 
program  of  Russian  language  broad- 
casting for  the  Jewish  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

8.  1*4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DooD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  194.  a  bill  to  identify,  commemo- 
rate, and  preserve  the  legacy  of  histor- 
ic landaciujes  of  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
stead.  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  s«o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hmfz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiTLiifl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pill],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  MintKowsKi],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Prrsslkr]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  260,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  substantiation  requirements  of 
section  274(d)  of  such  code  may  be 
met,  in  the  case  of  passenger  automo- 
biles and  other  transportation  proper- 
ty, if  the  taxpayer  provides  substantial 
evidence  other  than  contemporaneous 
records. 

8.  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLEsl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  281,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  a  sec- 
tion dealing  with  public  safety  vehi- 
cles. 

8.  soo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslst,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  300,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1951 
of  tiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  Sli 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hmiz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 


(Mr.  LcAHT]  was  added  as  a  cosiMnsor 
of  S.  318.  a  bill  to  extend  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  for  local  govern- 
ments through  fiscal  year  1991. 

8.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastkr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinskt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  322.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
revise  the  requirements  relating  to 
nursing  care  provided  by  certain  hos- 
pice programs  through  arrangements 
with  other  Medicare  certified  provid- 
ers. 

8.  3«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motwihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pbx]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  366.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  UJ5.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
construct  various  projects  for  improve- 
ments to  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  383 

At  the  request  of  Wr.  Bumfcrs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas 
[Mr.  Prtor]  was  added  as  a  cosponor 
of  S.  382.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  relating  to  the  standard  of  eligibil- 
ity for  water  and  waste  facility  grants. 

8.  408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WncKCR.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LcviH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  408.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  program 
levels,  salary  and  expense  levels,  and 
authorizations  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987.  and  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwatkr. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bkhtsdi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  412,  a  bUl  to  clarify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

8.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattisld]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  434.  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  In- 
stitute Assistance  Act. 

S.440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrohg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  440.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  create  an 
offense  for  the  use.  for  fraudulent  or 
other  illegal  purposes,  of  any  comput- 
er owned  or  operated  by  certain  finan- 
cial institutions  and  entities  affecting 
interstate  commerce. 


8.478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dnnoii.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Snofsl  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thxjrmoiid]  were  added 
as  ooBOonaon  of  8.  479.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit any  act  of  violence  or  threat  of 
violence  in  a  labor  dispute  and  any 
conspiracy  to  accomplish  such  act  or 
threat  and  to  impose  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  therefor. 

8.  487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  ooQX>nsor  of 
a  487.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Statue  of  Uberty- 
Ellis  Island  Foundation.  Inc. 

8.  807 

At  the  request  of  Ux.  Nmni.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  MATTnrGLTl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  507.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  certain  priority  primary 
projects. 

8.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia (IiCr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  iVLr.  FresslbrI.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bavcus]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  523.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  certain  agricultural  incentive  pay- 
ments to  persons  who  produce  certain 
agrlcultival  commodities  on  highly 
erodible  land. 

8.  •S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Prtor]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  LAnTEHBERCl  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  558,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permanently  exclude  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  from  gross 
income,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SniATB  JOIHT  KKSOLUnOIl  1 

At  the  request  of  Ifr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiBGLE]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
a  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  and  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

8BIIATE  JOINT  RXSOLUnON  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]. 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  4.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  March  24. 
1985.  through  March  30,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Skin  Cancer  Prevention  and  De- 
tection Week." 

8XNATB  JOINT  RXSOLUTION  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  IS.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  7. 1985.  as 
"Helsinki  Hiumn  Rights  Day." 

8niATS  JOINT  USOLVnON  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Gldin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  21  through  April  28. 
1985.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

8KNATB  jonrr  ■SSOLOTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  LAtrTERBBRo].  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Presslbr], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  22.  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  March  1985.  as  the  "Na- 
tional Mental  Retardation  Awareness 
Month." 

8BHATK  JOINT  USOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  lifr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  23,  a  joint  res- 
olution designi^ing  1985.  as  the  "Tear 
of  Social  Security." 

8KNATC  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matttngly. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  May  12, 
1985.  to  June  16.  1985.  as  "Family  Re- 
union Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ISx. 
[Evans],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz].  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  35,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
April  21.  through  April  27.  1985.  as 
"National  Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week." 

8KRATK  JOINT  USOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  38.  a  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of 
Bftarch  10  through  March  16.  1985.  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribgle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were 
added  as  coq>onsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  1.  1985, 


through  April  7.  1985.  as  "World 
Health  Week,"  and  to  designate  AihH 
7, 1985.  as  "World  Health  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  ISSOLUTIOR  S3 

At  the  request  of  yit.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Bfr.  Mitchell]. 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  52.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  April  1985 
as  "National  School  Ubrary  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
SymmsI.  the  Senator  frmn  Kentucky 
(Mr.  McConnbll].  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  53.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  de8i0iate  the  month  of  June  1985 
as  "Touth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLUTION  S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilbs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from 
BClchigan  (Mr.  I^vin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
57.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  20.  1985,  through  Oc- 
tober 26,  1985,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
WedL" 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (BCr.  Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  April  21. 
1985.  through  April  27,  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Pre- 
vention Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CoHBN],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Bfr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  WeickerI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  60,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  12, 1985,  through  May  18. 
1985,  as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribgle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
63,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  21.  1985,  through  April 
27.  1985.  as  "National  DES  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Medicare 
be  commended  on  its  20th  anniversary 
for  the  program's  success  in  protecting 
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older  Americans  against  the  high  cost 
of  health  care. 

IBIAR  CODCUmimiT  KBaOLUnOM  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothiham.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  LsviH],  and  the  Senator  from 
BClnnesota  [Mr.  DuacmnGKR]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  Josef  Mengele  should  be 
brought  to  Justice. 

siiiATS  coHcrnutKNT  ExsoLimoN  ao 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Crahstoit,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Prcssixr],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmoiis]. 
the  Senator  from  Arluinsas  [Mr. 
PsTOB],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkihs]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
20.  a  conciirrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  pay- 
ments by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  veterans  as  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  should 
remain  exempt  from. Federal  Income 
taxation. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 24— RELATING  TO  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
DISPARITY  KNOWN  AS  THE 
NOTCH  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nuim.   Mr.   Chatsb.   and   Mr.   Mcrz- 

BfBAUM)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
8.  Com.  Rbs.  24 

Whereas  unforaeesble  economic  condi- 
tions adversely  affected  the  changes  made 
by  Congren  in  1977  in  the  social  security  re- 
tirement benefit  formula: 

Whereas  those  bom  in  1917  (and  thereaf- 
ter) whose  work  records  are  otherwise  iden- 
tical to  woric  records  of  those  bom  in  1916 
will  receive  lower  social  security  benefits 
under  the  present  formula; 

Whereas  a  simple  repeal  of  the  1977  bene- 
fit formula  would  cost  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors'  Insurance  Trust  Fund  ap- 
proximately $7,000,000,000  and  would  ad- 
versely affect  those  who  chose  to  retire  in 
the  1979  through  1981  period  at  age  sixty- 
two  through  sixty-four; 

Whereas  some  compensatory  alteration  in 
benefit  formulas  is  desirable  to  mitigate  the 
benefit  differentials  which  are  being  and 
will  be  experienced  by  those  retiring  at  age 
sixty-five  in  1982  through  1986:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Seciuity,  after  extensive  investiga- 
tion, found  that  this  disparity  In  benefit 
amoimts  was  unjust  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  resolve  it:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
rttentative*  concurringt.  That  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  should  Im- 
mediately conduct  a  study  and  report  to 
Congress  on  those  steps  which  Congress 
might  consider  for  the  purposes  of  changing 
the  social  security  benefit  disparity  created 
under  the  current  benefit  formula  transi- 
tion (known  as  the  "notch  problem"). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  87— 

MAKING  MINORITY  PARTY  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  followinr 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

8.  Rb.  87 
Retotoed.  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  mliMrtty  party's  membership  on 
the  committees  named  in  paragraph  S  (a), 
(b).  and  (c)  of  Rule  XXV  lor  the  9»th  Con- 
gress, or  until  their  suooeaaors  are  appoint- 
ed: 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Ux.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Holllngs,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Saaaer,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Metaenbaum.  Mr.  Rlegle.  BIr. 
Moynlhan,  Mr.  Exon.  and  Mr.  Lautenberg. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Mr.  FOrd,  Mr.  PeU.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  DeCondnl.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Gore. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Sasaer,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Harkln. 
and  Mr.  Kerry. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaire  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  DeCondiU, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Select  Committee  on  Ethics:  Mr.  Heflln. 
Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Eagleton. 

Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  DeCondnl,  and 
Mr.  Burdlck. 

Special  Committee  on  Aglnr  Mr.  Olenn. 
Mr.  ChUes,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Burdlck,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Bingaman. 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  Mr.  Bentaen. 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Sar- 
banes. 


Small  Business:  Mr.  Welcker  (chairman). 
Mr.  BoM^wtts.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Rudman,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Preasler,  Mr.  Ooldwater.  and . 

Veterans'  Affairs:  Mr.  Murkowakl  (chair- 
man), Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Denton,  and  Mr. 
Boschwlts. 

Select  Conunlttee  on  Ethics:  Mr.  Rudman 
(chairman).  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mrs.  Kaase- 
baum. 

Special  Committee  on  Aglnr  Mr.  Heinz 
(chairman),  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Presaler,  Mr. 
Oraasley,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Nickles.  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins. 

Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  Mr. 
Andrews  (chairman),  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr. 
Oorton.  Mr.  Murkowski.  and  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  Mr.  Abdnor 
(vice  chairman),  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  D'Amato.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  88— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 

RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 

resolution:  which  was  considered  and 

agreed  to: 

S.  Rks.  88 
Reiolved.  That  paragraph  3(a)  of  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standlitg  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  for  the  99th  Congress  as  follows: 

Strike  "12"  after  "Rules  and  Administra- 
tion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "15". 

Sk.  2.  Paragraph  3(c)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
for  the  99th  Congress  as  follows: 

Strike  "7"  after  "Indian  Affairs"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "9". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  89- 

MAKING  MAJORITY  PARTY  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  SENATE  COM- 
BOTTEES  AND  ELECTING 

CHAIRMEN  AND  SUCH  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

8.  Res.  89 
Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  majority  party's  membership  on 
those  Senate  committees  listed  below  for 
the  99th  Congress,  or  until  their  successors 
are  appointed: 

Rules  and  Administration:  Mr.  Mathias 
(chairman).  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Warner.  Wx.  Dole,  Mr.  Stevens. 
andMr.  Oam. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  90— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  SOVIET  ARBAB 
CONTROL  VIOLATIONS 

REPORT  OF  1985 
BCr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClxtrc)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
8.  Rss.  90 
Resolved,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be 
iiutormed  urgently  and.  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  Intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods, to  the  fullest  extent  possible  regarding 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  the  unratified 
SALT  n  Treaty  or  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  Party, 
and,  pursuant  to  this  finding,  requests  the 
President  to  review  his  classified  message  to 
the  Congress  dated  February  1,  1985,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  promptly  to  make  public  all  ma- 
terial and  information  therein  which  can  be 
released  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
consistent  with  the  standard  specified 
herein. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering this  resolution  for  myself  and 
Senator  McClurk  for  a  very  important 
reason.  Soviet  arms  control  violations 
must  be  ended.  But  before  they  can  be 
ended,  they  must  be  revealed  to  the 
Soviets  and  to  the  American  people.  I 
want  the  distinguished  American  dele- 
gation to  the  Geneva  arms  control 
talks— the  so-called  umbrella  talks- 
confirmed  today  to  confront  the  Sovl- 
eta  on  March  12.  1985.  with  the  full 
spectrum  of  all  their  arms  control 
treaty  violations. 

I  believe  that  the  most  important 
findings  of  President  Reagan's  Febru- 
ary 1.  1985.  report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  Non-Compliance  with  Arms 
Control  Treaties  are  in  the  classified 
annex.  I  believe  further  that  these 
findings  must  be  made  public  so  that 
they  can  be  understood  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  American  people. 
Each  of  the  findings  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  press  repeatedly  before, 
and  I  believe  that  their  confirmation 
by  the  executive  branch  would  in  no 
way    Jeopardize    intelligence    sources 


and  methods.  No  intelligence  data  sup- 
porting these  findings  need  be  di- 
vulged at  this  time.  Just  the  findings 
themselves. 

My  resolution  merely  requests  that 
the  President  release  these  findings, 
which  are  so  necessary  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  Soviet  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  unclassified 
February  1,  1985.  report  be  printed  in 
the  Rkoho,  together  with  my  analysis 
of  this  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

Ahaltsu  or  FKBHUAST  1, 1985,  Violations 
Report 

The  January  1984  Presidential  Report  to 
Congress  on  Soviet  Arms  Control  Violations 
found  6  Soviet  violations  conclusively,  with- 
unanlmous  Interagency  agreement.  This 
Report  was  the  result  of  a  McCIure-Helms- 
Symms  unanimous  amendment.  The  Octo- 
ber 1984  OAC  Report  to  the  President  on 
Soviet  Arms  Control  VioUtions  stated  13 
more  conclusive  Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
tions, and  it  was  reviewed  and  received  gen- 
eral agreement  within  the  Administration 
as  a  Presidential  Report  to  Ckmgress.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  McClure-Mattlngly-Cour- 
ter  unanimous  Amendment.  The  February, 
1985  Presidential  Report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  Arms  Control  Violations  (classified 
Secret)  states  6  new  Soviet  arms  control  vio- 
lations conclusively  with  unanimous  inter- 
agency agreement.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
McCIure  amendment. 

There  are  thus  a  total  of  24  Soviet  arms 
control  treaty  violations  for  which  the  evi- 
dence is  conclusive,  and  more  significantly, 
the  entire  Reagan  Administration  unani- 
mously agrees  that  these  24  are  conclusive 
violations.  There  are  nine  more  probable, 
likely,  and  possible  violations  reported  by 
the  President,  with  31  more  to  go  to  report 
on  the  full  64  Soviet  violations. 

It  is  now  fair  to  say  that  the  Arms  Control 
Process  has  suffered  a  "broken  back"  ad- 
ministered by  the  Soviets.  It  is  also  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Soviets 
have  torn  up  both  SALT  I  and  SALT  n. 
Indeed,  the  Reagan  Administration  unani- 
mously agrees  that  the  Soviets  are  conclu- 
sively violating  the  core  provisions  of  both 
treaties. 

Soviet  SNDV  growth  is  certain  to  continue 
in  1985,  with  impending  88-24  ICBM  de- 
ployment, impending  88-25  mobile  ICBM 
deployment  and  continued  Bear  H  bomber 
production,  together  with  88-16  deploy- 
ment. 

The  Soviets  are  directly  challenging  the 
essence  of  the  U.S.  democratic  political 
system  by  their  24  conclusive  and  agreed 
arms  control  violations.  They  are  boldly 
gambling  that  American  democratic  leaders 
can  not  muster  the  leadership  or  collect  the 
bipartisan  political  consensus  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  political  will  to  compensate 
for  their  violations.  They  believe,  with  some 
Justification  derived  from  their  past  obser- 
vation of  American  behavior,  that  American 
political  leaders  are  paralyzed  and  demoral- 
ized and  unable  to  galvanize  public  support 
to  challenge  them  and  counteract  their 
tlireats  to  our  collective  security. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  are  very  self  confi- 
dent. They  have  reason  to  be.  The  Soviets 
know  full  well  that  they  now  have  an  over- 
whelming 4  to  1  numerical  advantage  in 


ICBM  warheads  (counting  DIA's  reported 
best  estimate  of  14  warheads  on  each  of  308 
superheavy  88-18  ICBMs.  reportedly  giving 
the  SovleU  8.500  ICBM  warheads  to  only 
2.100  for  the  U.8.).  and  their  accuracy  and 
megatonnage  advantages  give  them  over  a  6 
to  1  advantage  in  first  strike,  oounterforce 
offensive  capabilities.  The  Soviets  have  over 
a  14  to  1  advantage  In  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Force  Warheads  against  NATO. 
The  Soviets  are  also  developing  and  deploy- 
ing a  nation-wide  ABM  defense,  capable  of 
soon  defending  not  only  Moscow,  but  also 
ICBM  fields,  and  the  whole  nation.  Thus 
the  Soviets  are  over  a  decade  ahead  of  the 
U.8.  in  both  offensive  and  defensive  capa- 
bilities. 

The  most  sensible  and  cost  effective  U.S. 
response  to  Soviet  break-out  from  SALT  I 
and  SALT  n  Is  to  accelerate  our  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative.  But  the  only  way  that  we 
are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  ileploy  SDI  in 
the  near  term,  or  even  in  the  long  term, 
however,  is  to  selectively  abrogate  the  SALT 
I  ABM  Treaty.  And  the  only  way,  political- 
ly, that  we  can  do  that  is  to  scrap  the  unra- 
tified SALT  n  Treaty.  Thus  it  U  extremely 
important  to  SDI  and  to  American  national 
security  to  scrap  SALT  n. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  either 
reaffirmed  or  strengthened  its  conclusions 
on  11  Soviet  arms  control  treaty  violations. 
Indeed,  the  two  most  significant  Soviet  vio- 
lations have  now  been  upgraded  from  "prob- 
able" and  "almost  certain"  to  imquallfled. 
certain,  clearcut,  conclusive  violations. 
These  violations  are  the  SS-25  as  the  second 
new  type  ICBU.  and  the  Krasnoyarsk  ABM 
Radar.  Moreover,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
January  1984  Presidential  Report,  the  Feb- 
ruary Report  Is  the  unanimous  Judgment  of 
the  entire  Administration,  with  no  dissent- 
ing footnotes  or  reservations. 

Further,  the  new  report  states  that  "there 
are  other  compliance  issues  that  will  not  be 
publicly  disclosed  at  this  time  but  which 
remain  under  review."  And  the  report  adds 
ominously:  "With  regard  to  the  issues  ana- 
lyzed in  the  January  1984  report,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  thus  far  not  provided  satisfactory 
explanations  nor  undertaken  corrective  ac- 
tions sufficient  to  alleviate  oiu-  concerns." 

Thus  the  Soviets  are  refusing  U.S.  diplo- 
matic Inquiries  and  UJB.  requests  that  they 
cease  their  violations.  Their  stonewalling 
has  gone  on  for  over  one  year  and  a  half. 
Their  stonewalling  is  not  likely  to  end  in 
Geneva  next  week. 

The  February  1,  1985  Report  to  C^ongress 
was  widely  reported  in  the  press  before  its 
release  to  contain  evidence  on  19  Soviet 
arms  control  violations.  It  did.  and  the 
report  confirms  several  more  violations.  On 
January  4,  1985.  Senators  East  and  Helms 
and  I  wrote  to  the  President  stating  that 
there  were  43  outstanding  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol violations  remaining  to  lie  reported  to 
Congress.  Now  there  are  still  31.  Moreover, 
Senators  East  and  Helms  and  I  stated:  "We 
feel  that  omission  of  even  one  of  these  (311 
issues  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
M^Clure-Helms-Symms  amendment  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1983,  on  a  93-0  roll  call  vote."  Thus 
the  SUte  Department  is  still  not  complying 
with  the  law,  and  has  not  even  promised  a 
subsequent  report  on  additional  violations. 

Finally,  the  February  1  Presidential 
Report  sUtes  again  that  "the  United  States 
is  continuing  to  carry  out  its  own  obliga- 
tions and  commitments  under  relevant 
agreements."  This  means  that  no  matter 
how  badly  the  Soviets  cheat,  the  U.S.  is  not 
even  seeking  negotiations  to  modify  or  selec- 


tively abrogate  arms  control  treaties  to 
which  we  are  a  party. 

This  Is  pure  and  simple  unilateral  disar- 
mament, and  therefore  outright  appease- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  February  1. 1985  Report  states  that 
the  U.8.  is  "taking  into  account  in  our  de- 
fense modernization  plans  the  security  im- 
plications of  arms  control  vtolaticms."  This 
will  be  examined  carefully  in  future  Senate 
hearings,  because  the  Senate  has  stiU  not 
received  a  report  on  the  Military  Implica- 
tions of  Soviet  SALT  violations  requested 
almost  a  year  ago.  Myself  and  Senators 
McClure.  Helms.  East  and  others  have  been 
pressing  the  Administration  for  a  report  on 
the  military  imipUcations  of  the  Soviet 
SALT  violations  since  March  1.  1984  and  re- 
cently they  reaffirmed  their  request  on  Jan- 
uary 4  and  25. 1985. 

They  are  still  waiting  for  this  report. 

[Ftom  the  White  House.  Feb.  1. 19851 
Tbk  Psssmnrr's  UmxAssiraD  Rzpost  to 

THK  Concuss  OH  SOVIZI  NOIfOOlirLIAKCS 

WriH  Asms  ConmoL  Ausiimwis 


(The  following  is  the  text  of  a  message  to 
the  Congress  transmitting  the  President's 
unclassified  Report  on  Soviet  Noncompli- 
ance with  Arms  Control  Agreements  as  re- 
quired by  the  FT-1985  Def«ise  Authoriza- 
tion Act.) 
To  the  CongreMM  of  the  United  States: 

During  1984.  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  forwarded  two  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  arms  control  compliance.  The  first, 
forwarded  last  January,  was  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  seven  specific  issues  of  violations 
or  probable  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  arms  control  obligations  and  commit- 
ments. The  second  report,  forwarded  in  Oc- 
tober, was  an  advisory  study  prepared  inde- 
pendently by  the  General  Advisory  (Commit- 
tee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament. 
These  reports  indicate  that  there  is  cause 
for  serious  concern  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union's  conduct  with  respect  to  observance 
of  arms  control  agreements. 

In  the  FY- 1985  Defense  Authorization 
Act  and  the  Conference  Report  on  that  Act. 
the  Ongress  called  for  additional  classified 
and  unclassified  reports  regarding  a  wide 
range  of  questions  concerning  the  Soviet 
Union's  compliance  with  arms  control  com- 
mitments. The  Administration  is  responding 
to  these  requests  by  providing  both  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  reports  which  update 
the  seven  issues  initially  analyzed  in  the 
January  1984  report,  and  analyze  a  number 
of  additional  Issues. 

In  this  undasslfled  report  the  United 
States  Government  reaffirms  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  January  1984  report  that  the 
USSR  has  violated  the  Hdsinki  Final  Act. 
the  Geneva  Protocol  on  (Aemical  Weapons, 
the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapms  C:onven- 
tlon.  and  two  provisions  of  SALT  TL  teleme- 
try encryption  and  ICBM  modernization. 
The  United  SUtes  Government  also  reaf- 
firms its  previous  conclusions  that  the 
USSR  has  probably  violated  the  88-16  de- 
ployment prohibition  of  SALT  II  and  Is 
likely  to  have  violated  the  nuclear  testing 
yield  limit  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Gov- 
emment  has  determined  that  the  USSR  has 
violated  the  ABM  Treaty  (through  the 
siting,  orioitation  and  capability  of  the 
Krasnoyarsk  Radar),  violated  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  violated  the  SALT  n 
provision  prohibiting  more  than  one  new 
type  of  ICBM.  and  probably  violated  the 
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ABM  Treaty  rotrtcUon  on  concurrent  test- 
Inc  of  SAM  and  ABM  oomponenta.  Evidence 
reimrdlnc  the  USSR's  complUnce  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  provtalon  on  component  mobil- 
ity was  determined  to  be  ambicuoua  In  ad- 
dition, the  United  States  Oovemment  ii 
conoeined  about  Soviet  preparations  for  a 
prohibited  territorial  ABM  defense.  Fur- 
ther, the  USSR  was  determined  to  be  cur- 
rently in  oompUanoe  with  those  provisions 
of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Acreement  and  its 
Implementlnt  procedures  that  deal  with 
reuse  of  dismantled  ICSM  sites  and  with 
the  reoonfiguratlon  of  dismantled  ballistic 
mlssUe  launching  submarines. 

Beyond  the  issues  that  are  treated  In  the 
undassined  report  released  today,  there  are 
other  compliance  Issues  that  will  not  be 
publicly  diaclosed  at  this  time  but  which 
remain  under  review.  As  we  continue  to 
work  on  these  issues,  we  will  brief  and  con- 
sult with  the  Congress  In  detail  and  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  keep  the 
public  informed  on  our  findings. 

In  order  for  arms  control  to  have  meaning 
and  credibly  contribute  to  national  security 
and  to  global  or  regional  stability,  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  parties  to  agreements  fully 
comply  with  them.  Strict  compliance  with 
all  provisions  of  arms  control  agreements  is 
fundamental,  and  this  Administration  will 
not  accept  anything  less.  To  do  so  would  un- 
dermine the  arms  control  process  and 
damage  the  chances  for  establishing  a  more 
constructive  US-Sovlet  relationship. 

As  I  sUted  last  January.  Soviet  non-com- 
pliance is  a  serious  matter.  It  calls  into  ques- 
tion Important  security  benefits  from  arms 
control,  and  could  create  new  security  risks. 
It  undermines  the  confidence  essential  to  an 
effective  arms  control  process  in  the  future. 
With  regard  to  the  issues  analysed  In  the 
January  1<M4  report,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
thus  far  not  provided  satisfactory  explana- 
tions nor  undertaken  corrective  actions  suf- 
ficient to  alleviate  our  concerns.  The  United 
States  Oovemment  has  vigorously  pressed, 
and  will  continue  to  press  these  compliance 
Issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  through  diplo- 
matic channels. 

Our  approach  in  pursuing  these  Issues 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  ensure  that  both 
the  letter  and  intent  of  treaty  obligations 
and  commitments  will  be  fulflUed.  To  this 
end  the  Administration  is:  analyzing  further 
Issues  of  possible  non-compliance;  as  noted 
above,  seeking  from  the  Soviet  Union 
through  diplomatic  channels  explanations, 
clarifications,  and,  where  necessary,  correc- 
tive actions;  reporting  on  such  Issues  to  the 
Congress;  and  taking  Into  account  In  our  de- 
fense modernization  plans  the  security  im- 
plications of  arms  control  violations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  Is  continuing 
to  carry  out  Its  own  obligations  and  commit- 
ments under  relevant  agreements.  Our  ob- 
jectives in  the  new  negotiations  which  begin 
in  March  are  to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  to  seek  equitable,  effec- 
tively verifiable  arms  control  agreements 
which  will  result  in  real  reductions  and  en- 
hanced stability.  While  all  of  these  steps 
can  help,  however.  It  Is  fundamentally  Im- 
portant that  the  Soviet  Union  take  a  con- 
structive attitude  toward  full  compliance 
with  all  arms  control  obligations  and  com- 
mitments. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
have  a  shared  interest  in  supporting  the 
arms  control  process.  For  this  reason.  In- 
creased understanding  of  Soviet  violations 
or  probable  violations,  and  a  strong  Con- 
gressional consensus  on  the  Importance  of 
compliance  to  achieving  effective  arms  con- 


trol, will  strengthen  our  efforts  both  in  the 
new  negotiations  and  in  seeking  corrective 
actions  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  doae  oonsulU- 
Uon  with  the  Congrea  as  we  seek  to  make 
progren  in  resolving  compliance  Issues  and 
in  negotiating  sound  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Ron AU>  RsaaAH. 

SOVUT  NOMOOIOUAIICK  WITH  ASMS  COMTEOL 

Aoaiiiisms 
mraoDUCTioii 

In  January  1984,  the  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  Congressional  requests,  reported 
to  the  Congress  on  several  issues  involving 
violations  or  probable  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  existing  arms  control  agree- 
ments, indudlnr-  the  Oeneva  Protocol  on 
Chemical  Weapons,  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention,  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  the  ABM  Treaty.  SALT  n.  and 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

In  that  report  the  President  sUted:  "If 
the  concept  of  arms  control  is  to  have  mean- 
ing and  credibility  as  a  contribution  to 
global  or  regional  stabUlty.  it  U  esaentlal 
that  all  parties  to  agreements  comply  with 
them.  Because  I  seek  genuine  arms  control, 
I  am  committed  to  ensuring  that  existing 
agreements  are  observed." 

The  President  further  noted  that:  "Soviet 
noncompliance  is  a  serious  matter.  It  calls 
Into  question  Important  security  benefits 
from  arms  control,  and  could  create  new  se- 
curity risks.  It  undermines  the  confidence 
essential  to  an  effective  arms  control  proc- 
ess In  the  future.  It  Increases  doubts  about 
the  reliability  of  the  USSR  as  a  negotiating 
partner,  and  thus  damages  the  chances  for 
establishing  a  more  constructive  US-Soviet 
relationship." 

The  current  unclassified  report  provides 
updated  Information  on  the  seven  Issues 
previously  reported  and  additionally  reviews 
six  other  compliance  Issues  that  have  been 
intensively  studied  since  the  January  1984 
report  was  completed,  for  a  total  of  thirteen 
issues.  The  six  new  cases  Involve  questions 
of  Soviet  compliance  with  provisions  of  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT)  and  the  AnU-Bal- 
llstic  Mlssfle  (ABM)  Treaty. 

With  regard  to  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment, this  report  examines  the  evidence  on 
two  issues:  (1)  whether  the  USSR  has  made 
prohibited  use  of  remaining  faculties  at  dis- 
mantled former  ICBM  sites;  (2)  whether  the 
USSR  has  reconfigured  dismantled  ballistic 
missile  submarines  in  a  manner  prohibited 
by  Treaty  or  Protocol  provisions. 

With  regard  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (LTBT),  this  report  examines 
whether  the  USSR  vented  nuclear  debris 
from  underground  nuclear  testa  beyond  Its 
territorial  limits  in  contravention  of  the 
LTBT. 

With  regard  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  this 
report  examines  whether  the  USSR  has: 
concurrently  tested  SAM  and  ABM  compo- 
nents; developed,  tested  or  deployed  mobile 
ABM  components:  and/or  has  provided  a 
base  for  territorial  defense. 

In  this  report  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment reaffirms  the  conclusions  of  Its  Janu- 
ary 1984  report  that  the  USSR  has  vIoUted 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Oeneva  Protocol 
on  Chemical  Weapons,  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention,  and  two  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II:  telemetry  encryption  and 
ICBM  modernization.  The  United  States 
government  also  reaffirms  Its  previous  con- 
clusions that  the  USSR  has  probably  vioUt- 


ed  the  8S-I6  deloyment  prohibition  of 
SALT  n  and  Is  likely  to  have  violated  the 
nuclear  testing  yield  limit  of  the  Treshold 
Teat  Ban  Treaty.  In  addlUon.  the  United 
States  Oovemment  has  determined  that  the 
USSR  has  violated  the  ABM  Treaty 
through  the  siting,  orientation  and  capabil- 
ity of  the  Kraanoyarak  Radar  and  the  Lim- 
ited Teat  Ban  Treaty;  by  testing  the  SS-X- 
35  ICBM  in  addition  to  the  SS-X-34  ICBM. 
violated  the  SALT  n  "new  types"  provision 
limiting  each  party  to  one  new  type  ICBM; 
and  probably  violated  the  prohibition 
against  oonc«irrent  testing  of  ABM  and  oom- 
ponenta. Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union's  ABM 
and  SAM-related  actions  suggest  that  the 
USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
lU  naUonal  territory.  E^rldence  regarding 
the  USSR's  compliance  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  provision  on  component  mobility 
was  determined  to  be  ambiguous,  and  the 
USSR  was  determined  to  be  currently  in 
compliance  with  provisions  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  and  its  Implementing 
procedures  that  deal  with  re-use  of  disman- 
tled ICBM  sites  and  the  reconfiguration  of 
dismantled  ballistic  missile  launching  sub- 
marines. 

In  addition  to  the  issues  regarding  Soviet 
compliance  with  arms  control  agreements 
which  are  addressed  in  this  unclassified 
report,  there  are  other  compliance  matters 
currently  under  review  which  cannot  be 
publicly  disclosed  at  this  time  and  which  we 
intend  to  brief  to  the  Congress  on  a  classi- 
fied basis  in  the  near  future. 

In  examining  the  Issues  in  this  unclassi- 
fied report,  as  well  as  in  the  classified  report 
to  follow,  we  have  focused  on  questions  of 
Soviet  noncompliance.  Questions  of  Soviet 
noncompliance  have  not  arisen  with  regard 
to  several  other  provisions  of  these  agree- 
ments, nor  with  certain  other  treaties,  such 
as  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  the 
Seabed  Arms  control  treaty,  the  Environ- 
mental Modification  Convention,  and 
others. 

The  issues  we  have  analysed  raise  very  se- 
rious concerns.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment firmly  believes  that  in  order  for  arms 
control  to  have  meaning  and  credibly  con- 
tribute to  national  security  and  to  global 
and  regional  stability.  It  Is  essential  that  all 
parties  to  agreements  fully  comply  with 
them.  Strict  compliance  with  all  provisions 
of  arms  control  agreements  Is  fundamental, 
and  the  United  States  Oovemment  will  not 
accept  anything  less:  to  do  so  would  under- 
mine the  arms  control  process  and  damage 
the  changes  for  establishing  a  more  con- 
structive US-Soviet  relationship. 

THK  nifDIMOS 

Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention 

and  1925  Geneva  Protocol 
1.  Chemical.  Biological,  and  Toxin  Weapons 

Treaty  Status:  The  1972  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  (the  BWC)  and 
the  192S  Oeneva  Protocol  are  multilateral 
treaties  to  which  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  parties.  Soviet  ac- 
tions not  in  accord  with  these  treaties  and 
customary  International  law  relating  to  the 
1925  Oeneva  Protocol  are  violations  of  legal 
obligations. 

Obligations:  The  BWC  bans  the  develop- 
ment, production,  stockpiling  of  possession, 
and  transfer  of:  microbial  or  other  biological 
agents  or  toxins  except  for  a  small  quantity 
for  prophylactic,  protective  or  other  peace- 
ful puriKMes.  It  also  bans  weapons,  equip- 
ment and  means  of  delivery  of  agents  or 
toxins.  The  1925  Oeneva  Protocol  and  relat- 


ed rules  of  customary  international  law  pro- 
biUt  the  first  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases  and  of  all  analo- 
gous liquids,  materials  or  devices;  and  pro- 
hibits use  of  bacteriological  methods  of  war- 
fare. 

I$»yea:  The  January  1984  compliance 
r^wrt  addressed  whether  the  Soviets  are  in 
violation  of  provisions  that  ban  the  develop- 
ment, production,  transfer,  poasesslon  and 
use  of  biological  and  toxin  weapons.  Soviet 
compliance  was  reexamined  for  this  report. 

rinding:  The  UJ3.  Oovemment  Judges 
that  evidence  during  1984  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  conclusion  of  the  January 
1984,  report  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
maintained  an  offensive  biological  warfare 
program  and  capability  in  violation  of  its 
legal  obligations  under  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

Altbou^  there  have  been  no  confirmed 
chemical  and  toxin  attacks  in  Kampuchea, 
Laos,  or  Afghanistan  in  1984,  there  is  no 
basis  tor  amending  the  January  1984  conclu- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  production,  transfer  and  use  of 
trichothecene  mycotoxins  for  hostile  pur- 
poses in  Iaos.  Kampuchea  and  Afghanistan 
in  violation  of  its  legal  obligation  under 
international  law  as  codified  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  and  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 
Limited  Teat  Ban  Treaty 
2.  Underground  Nuclear  Test  Venting 

Treaty  Status:  The  Treaty  Banning  Nucle- 
ar Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer  Space  and  Under  Water  (Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT))  is  a  multOateral 
treaty  that  entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1983.  Soviet 
actions  not  in  accord  with  this  treaty  are 
violations  of  a  legal  Obligation. 

OMiffoftons.'  The  LTBT  specifically  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  outer  space,  and  under  water.  It  also  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  in  any  other  envi- 
ronment "if  such  explosion  causes  radioac- 
tive debris  to  be  present  outside  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  State  under  whose  Jurisdic- 
tion or  control  such  explosion  Is  conducted." 

luue:  The  U.S.  examined  whether  the 
USSR's  undergroimd  nuclear  tests  have 
caused  radioactive  debris  to  be  present  out- 
side of  iU  territorial  llmito. 

Finding.'  The  U.S.  Oovemment  Judges 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  underground  nucle- 
ar test  practices  have  resulted  in  the  vent- 
ing of  radioactive  matter  and  caused  radio- 
active matter  to  be  present  outside  the 
Soviet  Union's  territorial  limits  in  violation 
of  Its  legal  obligation  to  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to 
take  the  precautions  necessary  to  minimize 
the  contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  substances  despite  U.S.  request 
for  corrective  action. 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 

3.  Nuclear  Testing  and  the  150  Kiloton 

Limit 
Treaty  Status:  The  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  was  signed  in  1974.  The 
Treaty  has  not  been  ratified  but  neither 
party  has  indicated  an  Intention  not  to 
ratify.  Therefore,  both  parties  are  subject  to 
the  obligation  under  customary  Internation- 
al law  to  refrain  from  acts  which  would 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  TTBT. 
Soviet  actions  that  would  defeat  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  TTBT  are  therefore  vio- 
lations of  their  legal  obligation.  The  United 
States  Is  seeking  to  negotiate  Improved  veri- 
fication measures  for  the  Treaty.  Both  Par- 
ties have  separately  stated  they  would  ob- 


serve   the    150    kiloton   threshold   of   the 
TTBT. 

ONtffatlon.-  The  Treaty  prohibits  any  un- 
derground nuclear  weapon  test  having  a 
yield  exceeding  150  kilotons  at  any  place 
under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Par- 
ties, beginning  March  31.  1978.  In  view  of 
the  t«rhnical  uncertainties  associated  with 
est.imat.lng  the  precise  yield  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  the  sides  agreed  that  one  or 
two  slight  unintended  breaches  per  year 
would  not  be  considered  a  violation. 

tsaue:  The  January  1984  report  examined 
whether  the  Soviets  have  conducted  nuclear 
tests  in  excess  of  150  kilotons.  This  issue 
was  reexamined  for  this  report. 

rinding:  The  U.S.  Oovemment  Judges 
that,  while  ambigiUtles  in  the  pattern  of 
Soviet  testing  and  verification  uncertainties 
continued  in  1984,  evidence  available 
throu^  the  year  confirms  the  January  1984 
finding  that  Soviet  nuclear  testing  activities 
for  a  number  of  tests  constitute  a  likely  vio- 
lation of  legal  obligations  imder  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974,  which  banned 
underground  nuclear  tests  with  yields  ex- 
ceeding 150  kilotons.  These  Soviet  actions 
continue  deq>ite  U.S.  requests  for  corrective 
measures. 

Heltinkl  rirua  Act 

4.  Helsinki  Final  Act  Notification  of 

Military  Exercises 

Legal  Status:  The  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
was  signed  in  Helsinki  in  1975.  This  docu- 
ment represents  a  political  commitment  and 
was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  along  with  many  other  States. 
Soviet  actions  not  in  accord  with  that  docu- 
ment are  violations  of  their  political  com- 
mitment. 

OUigation:  All  signatory  States  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  are  committed  to  give 
prior  notification  of.  and  other  details  con- 
cerning, major  military  maneuvers,  defined 
as  those  involving  more  than  25,000  ground 
troops. 

Issues:  The  January  1984  compliance 
report  examined  whether  notification  of  the 
Soviet  military  exercise  Zapad-81  was  inad- 
equate and  therefore  a  violation  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  political  commitment  under 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  The  USSR's  compli- 
ance with  Its  notification  commitment  was 
reexamined  for  this  report. 

rinding:  The  US.  Government  previously 
Judged  that  the  Soviet  Union  violated  its  po- 
litical commitment  to  observe  the  prior-no- 
tification provisions  of  Basket  I  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  which  requires  notification 
and  other  information  concerning  exercises 
exceeding  25,(KK>  ground  troops.  A  major 
Warsaw  Pact  maneuver  (Zapad-81),  exceed- 
ing the  25,000  troop  limit,  was  conducted  in 
1981  at  a  time  great  pressure  was  being  put 
on  Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
provide  the  pre-notification  or  other  infor- 
mation required.  The  judgment  that  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  observe  the  prior  noti- 
fication provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
is  confirmed. 

While  the  USSR  and  Warsaw  Pact  states 
have  generally  taken  an  approach  to  the 
confidence-building  measures  of  the  Final 
Act  which  minimizes  the  Information  they 
provide,  Soviet  compliance  with  the  exer- 
cise-notification provisions  was  much  im- 
proved in  1983.  However,  during  1984,  the 
USSR  returned  to  a  minimalist  stance,  pro- 
viding only  the  bare  minimum  required 
under  the  Final  Act. 

Salt  I  Interim  Agreement 
Treaty  Status:  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment entered  into  force  for  the  United 


States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  Dis- 
mantling procedures  implementing  the  In- 
terim Agnsement  were  concluded  in  1974. 
The  Interim  Agreement,  by  Its  own  terms, 
was  of  limited  duration  and  expired  as  a  le- 
gally binding  document  in  1977.  The  appli- 
cability of  the  Interim  Agreement  to  the  ac- 
tions of  both  parties  has,  however,  beoi  ex- 
tended by  the  parties  by  a  series  of  mutual 
political  commitments.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent's May  31,  1982  statement  that  the 
United  States  would  refrain  from  actions 
which  would  undercut  existing  strategic 
arms  agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  equal  restraint.  The  Soviets 
have  told  us  they  would  abide  by  the  SALT 
I  Interim  Agre«nent  and  SALT  n.  Any  ac- 
tions by  the  USSR  inconsiatent  with  this 
0(munltment  are  violations  of  its  political 
commitment  with  re9>ect  to  the  Interim 
Agreement  and  its  implementing  proce- 
dures. 

Two  Issues  were  analyzed  for  this  report: 
Soviet  activities  at  dismantled  ICBM  sites, 
and  reconfiguration  of  a  Tankee-Class  bal- 
listic missile  submarine. 

5.  MobUe  MissUe  Base  CimstrucUon  at 
Dismantled  SS-7  ICBM  Sites 

Obligation:  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  its  procedures  prohibit  the  parties 
from  using  facilities  remaining  at  disman- 
tled or  destroyed  ICBM  sites  for  storage, 
support,  or  launch  of  ICBMa.  Any  Soviet  ac- 
tions lix»nsist«it  with  this  commitment  are 
violations  of  a  political  commitment  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interim  Agreement  and  its  im- 
plementing procedures. 

Issue:  The  U.S.  examined  whether  the 
USSR  has  used  former  IC^M  sites  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  its  political  com- 
mitment under  the  Interim  Agreement  and 
its  Implementing  procedures. 

rinding:  The  U.S.  government  Judges  that 
Soviet  activity  apparently  related  to  SS-X- 
25  ICBM  deployments  at  two  former  SS-7 
bases  does  not  at  present  violate  the  agreed 
implementing  procedures  of  the  SALT  I  In- 
terim Agreement.  However,  ongoing  activi- 
ties raise  concerns  about  comirtlance  for  the 
future,  since  use  of  "remaining  facilities"  to 
support  ICBMs  at  deactivated  S8-7  sites 
would  be  in  violation  of  Soviet  commit- 
ments. The  U.S.  will  continue  to  monitor  de- 
velopments closely. 

6.  Reconfigiuation  of  Yankee-Class  Ballistic 
BCissile  Submarines 

Obligations:  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  its  procedures  require  that  subma- 
rines limited  by  the  Agreement  be  disman- 
tled or  be  reconfigured  into  submarine* 
without  ballisUc  missUe  capabilities.  Any 
Soviet  actions  inconsistent  with  this  obligar 
tion  are  violations  of  a  political  commit- 
ment. 

Issue:  The  U.S.  examined  whether  the 
USSR's  reconfiguration  of  a  submarine  to 
increase  its  length,  and  for  use  as  a  platform 
for  modem  long-range  cruise  missiles  is  con- 
sistent with  Its  political  commitments  under 
the  Interim  Agreement  and  its  implement- 
ing procedures. 

rinding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  converaion  of  a  dis- 
mantled SSBN  into  a  submarine  longer 
than  the  original,  and  carrying  modem, 
long-range  cruise  missiles  is  not  a  violation 
of  its  political  commitment  under  the  SALT 
I  Interim  Agreement,  but  constitutes  a 
threat  to  U.S.  and  Allied  security  similar  to 
the  original  Tankee-Class  submarine. 
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SALTlITnatt 
Tnatw  Stutua:  SALT  n  wu  alflned  In  June 
lfl79  and  hM  not  been  ratified.  In  IMl  the 
United  States  made  dear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  lU  Intention  not  to  ratify  the  SALT 
n  Treaty.  Prior  to  this  darlflcaUon  of  our 
poattion  In  1961.  both  natl<«ia  were  obligat- 
ed under  cuatomary  International  law  not  to 
^f^M  Bctlona  which  would  defeat  the  object 
and  purpoae  of  the  signed,  but  unratified. 
Treaty.  Such  Soviet  actlona  prior  to  IMl 
are  violations  of  legal  obllgatlona.  Since 
IMl.  the  United  SUtes  has  observed  a  polit- 
ical commitment  to  refrain  from  actions 
that  undercut  the  SALT  11  Treaty  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  does  likewise.  The  Sovi- 
eU  have  told  us  they  also  would  abide  by 
these  provisions.  Soviet  acUons  inconsistent 
with  this  commitment  are  violations  of  their 
political  commitment  with  respect  to  the 

SALT  n  Treaty.  .     .  ^„,  .    .wi. 

Three  SALT  n  issue*  are  included  in  thU 
undaasified  report  encryption  of  telemetry. 
SS-X-2S  ICBM.  and  SS-1«  ICBM  deploy- 
ment. 
7.  EncrypUon  of  BallisUc  MissUe  Telemetry 

ObligaUon:  The  provisions  of  SALT  n  ban 
deliberate  concealment  measures  that 
Impede  verificaUon  by  naUonal  technical 
means.  The  Treaty  permlU  each  party  to 
use  various  methods  of  transmitting  tele- 
metric  information  during  testing,  including 
encryption,  but  bans  deliberate  denial  of  te- 
lemetry, such  as  through  encrypUon.  when- 
ever such  denial  impedes  verificaUon. 

/snte:  The  January  19M  compliance 
report  examined  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  engaged  in  encrypUon  of  miasUe  test  te- 
lemetry (radio  aigniJs)  so  as  to  Impede  veri- 
ficaUon. ThU  Issue  was  reexamined  for  this 
report. 

Finding:  The  UJB.  Government  reaffirms 
the  conclusion  In  the  January  1984  report 
that  Soviet  encryption  pracUces  constitute  a 
vloUtion  of  a  legal  obligaUon  under  SALT 
n  prior  to  1981  and  a  violation  of  their  po- 
liUcal  commitment  since  1982.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  such  encrypUon  of  telemetry 
on  new  ballistic  missUes.  despite  U.S.  re- 
quest for  corrective  acUon,  continues  to  be 
an  example  of  deliberately  impeding  verifi- 
cation of  compliance  In  violaUon  of  this 
Soviet  political  commitment. 

8.  The  SS-X-25  ICBM 
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Obligation:  In  an  attempt  to  constrain  the 
modemlzaUon  and  the  proliferation  of  new. 
more  capable  types  of  ICBBCs.  the  provi- 
sions of  SALT  n  permit  each  side  to  "flight 
test  and  deploy"  Just  one  new  type  of 
"light"  ICBM.  A  new  type  is  defined  as  one 
that  differs  from  an  existing  type  by  more 
than  S  percent  in  length,  largest  diameter. 
lauiKh-weight  and  throwweight  or  differs  In 
niunber  of  stages  or  propellant  type.  In  ad- 
diUon.  it  was  agreed  that  no  single  re-entry 
vehicle  ICBM  of  an  existing  type  with  a 
post-boost  vehicle  would  be  flight-tested  or 
deployed  whose  reentry  vehicle  weight  U 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  throwweight  of 
that  ICBM.  This  latter  provision  was  In- 
tended to  prohibit  the  possibility  that  single 
warhead  ICBMs  could  quickly  be  converted 
to  MIRVed  systems. 

/ssues.-  The  Soviets  declared  the  S8-X-34 
to  be  their  allowed  one  new  type  ICBM.  The 
January  1984  report  examined  the  Issues: 
whether  the  Soviets  have  tested  a  second 
new  type  of  ICBM  (the  SS-X-28)  which  Is 
prohibited;  whether  the  reentry  vehicle 
(RV)  on  that  missile.  If  it  Is  not  a  new  type. 
Is  In  compliance  with  the  provision  that  for 
existing  types  of  single  RV  missiles,  the 
weight  of  the  RV  be  equal  to  at  least  50  per- 


cent of  total  throwweight:  and  whether  en- 
cryption of  S8-X-38  flight  test  telemetry 
impedes  verificaUon.  The  U.S.  reexamined 
theae  issues  for  this  report. 
Finding:  ^„    «.    _ 

a.  Second  New  Type:  The  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  Judgea  that  the  8S-X-28  Is  a  prohibit- 
ed aeoond  "new"  type  of  ICBM  and  that  Its 
testing,  in  addition  to  the  S8-X-24  ICBM. 
thereby  is  a  vloUUon  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
political  commitment  to  observe  the  "new" 
type  provision  of  the  SALT  U  Treaty.  De- 
spite UA  requests,  no  correcUve  action  has 
been  taken.  ,^     __ 

b.  RV-to-Throwweight  RaUo:  The  UA 
Oovemment  reaffirms  the  conclusion  of  the 
January  1964  R-port  regarding  the  SS-X-25 
RV-to-throwweight  ratio.  That  is.  if  we  were 
to  accept  the  Soviet  argument  that  the  S8- 
X-2S  is  not  a  prohibited  new  type  of  ICBM. 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  their  poUtlcal  com- 
mitment to  observe  the  SALT  II  provision 
which  prohlbiU  the  testing  of  such  an  exist- 
ing ICBM  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle 
whoae  weight  is  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
throwweight  of  the  ICBM. 

c.  EncrypUon:  The  UA  Oovemment  reaf- 
firms ita  Judgment  made  in  the  January 
1964  report  regarding  telemetry  encrypUon 
during  tesU  of  the  SS-X-25.  Encryption 
during  tesU  of  this  missUe  Is  lUustraUve  of 
the  deliberate  impeding  of  verificaUon  of 
compliance  in  violation  of  a  legal  obligation 
prior  to  1981.  and  of  the  USSR's  poUtlcal 
commitment  subsequent  to  1981. 

9.  SS-16  Deployment 
Ottligation:  The  Soviet  Union  agreed  in 
SALT  II  not  to  produce,  test  or  deploy 
ICBMs  of  the  SS-16  type  and.  in  particular, 
not  to  produce  the  S8-18  third  stage  or  the 
reentry  vehicle  of  that  missile. 

iMut:  The  January  1984  report  examined 
the  evidence  regarding  whether  the  SovieU 
have  deployed  the  SS-16  ICBM  in  spite  of 
the  ban  on  Its  deplosrment.  The  UA  reex- 
amined this  Issue  for  this  report. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Oovemment  reaffirms 
the  Judgment  made  in  the  January  1984 
report.  While  the  evidence  Is  somewhat  am- 
biguous and  we  cannot  reach  a  definitive 
conclusion,  the  available  evidence  indicates 
that  the  activities  at  Plesetsk  are  a  probable 
vlolaUon  of  the  USSR's  legal  obligaUon  not 
to  defeat  the  object  and  purTWse  of  SALT  II 
prior  to  1981  when  the  Treaty  was  pending 
ratification,  and  a  probable  violation  of  a 
political  commitment  subsequent  to  1981. 
ABM  Treaty 
Treaty  Status:  The  1972  ABM  Treaty  and 
its  Protocol  ban  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems except  that  each  party  la  permitted  to 
deploy  one  ABM  sysUm  around  the  naUon- 
al capital  area  or.  alternatively,  at  a  single 
ICBM  deployment  area.  The  ABM  Treaty  is 
in  force  and  Is  of  Indefinite  duration.  Soviet 
actions  not  In  accord  with  the  ABM  Treaty 
are,  therefore,  violations  of  a  legal  obliga- 
tion. 

Four  ABM  Issues  are  Included  in  this  un- 
classified report;  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar, 
mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents, concurrent  testing  of  ABM  and  SAM 
components,  and  ABM  territorial  defense. 
10.  The  Krasnoyarsk  Radar 
OblioatiOTV  In  an  effort  to  preclude  cre- 
ation of  a  base  for  territorial  ABM  defeitse, 
the  ABM  Treaty  limits  the  deployment  of 
baUlstIc  missile  early  warning  radars,  in- 
cluding large  phased-array  radars  used  for 
that  purpose,  to  locations  along  the  periph- 
ery of  the  national  territory  of  each  party 
and  requires  that  they  be  oriented  outward. 
The  Treaty  permlU  deployment  (without 


regard  to  location  or  orientation)  of  large 
phased-array  radars  for  purposes  of  track- 
ing obJecU  in  outer  space  or  for  use  as  nsr 
tlonal  technical  means  of  verification  of 
compliance  with  arms  control  agreementa. 

fssue.'  The  January  1984  report  examined 
the  evidence  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
large  phased-array  radar  near  Krasnoyarsk 
in  central  Siberia.  It  was  concluded  that  this 
radar  was  almost  certainly  a  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  UA  reexamined  this 
Issue  for  this  report. 

Finding-  The  UA  Oovemment  Judges,  on 
the  basis  of  evldeiioe  which  continued  to  be 
available  through  1964.  that  the  new  large 
phaaed-array  radar  under  constructl(m  at 
Krasnoyarak  constitutea  a  violation  of  legal 
obligations  under  the  Anti-Ballistic  MissUe 
Treaty  of  1972  in  that  in  lU  associated 
siting.  orienUtlon.  and  capabUlty.  it  is  pro- 
hibited by  this  Treaty.  Continuing  construc- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  credible  alternative 
explanations,  have  reinforced  our  assess- 
ment of  lU  purpoae.  Despite  UA  requesU. 
no  corrective  action  has  been  taken. 
11.  MobiUty  of  New  ABM  System 
Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  prohlbite 
the  development,  testing  or  deployment  of 
mobUe  land-based  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nenta. 

/ssue.'  The  UA  examined  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  has  developed  a  mobile  land- 
based  ABM  system,  or  components  for  such 
a  system,  in  violation  of  iU  legal  obUgation 
under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Oovenunent  Judges 
that  Soviet  actions  with  respect  to  ABM 
component  mobUlty  are  ambiguous,  but  the 
USSR's  development  of  components  of  a 
new  ABM  system,  which  apparenUy  are  de- 
signed to  be  deployable  at  sites  requiring 
relatively  Uttle  or  no  preparation,  represent 
a  potential  violation  of  iU  legal  obligation 
under  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  and  other 
ABM-related  Soviet  actions  suggest  that  the 
USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
iU  national  territory. 
12.  Concurrent  Testing  of  ABM  and  SAM 

Components 
Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  IU  Pro- 
tocol limit  the  parties  to  one  ABM  deploy- 
ment area.  In  addition  to  the  ABM  systems 
and  components  at  that  one  deployment 
area,  the  parties  may  have  ABM  systems 
and  componenU  for  development  and  test- 
ing purposes  so  long  as  they  are  located  at 
agreed  test  ranges.  The  Treaty  also  prohib- 
its giving  components,  other  than  ABM 
system  componenU,  the  capabUlty  "to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elemenU  In  fUght  trajectory"  and  prohiblU 
the  parties  from  testing  them  in  "an  ABM 
mode."  The  parties  agreed  that  the  concur- 
rent testing  of  SAM  and  ABM  system  com- 
ponenU Is  prohibited. 

luue:  The  U.S.  examined  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  has  concurrently  tested  SAM 
and  ABM  system  componenU  In  contraven- 
tion of  this  legal  obligation. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Oovemment  Judges 
that  evidence  of  Soviet  actions  with  respect 
to  concurrent  operations  is  insufficient  to 
assess  fuUy  compUance  with  Soviet  obliga- 
tions under  the  ABM  Treaty,  although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  conducted  tesU  that  have 
involved  air  defense  radars  in  ABM-related 
activities.  The  number  of  IncldenU  of  con- 
current operation  of  SAM  AND  ABM  com- 
ponenU Indicate  the  USSR  probably  has 
violated  the  prohibition  on  testing  SAM 
componenU  in  an  ABM  mode.  In  several 
cases  this  may  be  highly  probable.  This  and 
other  such  Soviet  acUvlUes  suggest  that  the 
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USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
IU  national  territory. 

13.  ABM  Territorial  Defense 

Obligation:  The  Treaty  aUows  each  party 
a  single  operational  site,  explicitly  pcxmiU 
modernisation  and  replacement  of  ABM  sys- 
tema  or  their  components,  and  expUdtiy 
reoognlsea  the  existence  of  ABM  test  ranges 
for  the  development  and  testing  of  ABM 
components.  The  ABM  Treaty  prohibits, 
however,  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
for  defense  of  the  national  territory  of  the 
parttos  and  prohlbiU  the  parties  from  pro- 
viding a  baae  tm  such  a  defense. 

/ssae*  The  UA  examined  whether  Soviet 
ABM  and  related  activities  provide  a  base 
for  a  territorial  defense. 

Finding:  The  UA  Oovemment  Judges 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ABM  and  ABM-related  actions  suggest  that 
the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  IU  national  territory. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  91— DI- 
RECTINO  REPRESENTATION 
BY  XHE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole,  for 
himaelf.  and  Mr.  Btrd)  gubmltted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 
aRB.9l 
Whereas  in  the  case  of  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.. 
etc.  V.  John  Lehman,  etc..  et  aL.  fUed  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  CaUfomla.  the  constitutionality 
of  the  procurement  protest  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act  of  1984.  PubUc  Law  98-309.  98  Stat. 
1175. 1199-1303.  has  been  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
notlfled  the  Senate  that  the  Department 
wiU  assert  in  this  case  and  in  other  cases 
under  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act 
that  the  powers  granted  by  that  Act  of  Con- 
gress to  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  violate  the 
consUtutionaUy  prescribed  separation  of 
powers; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovem- 
ment Act  of  1978.  2  UAC.  11 288b(c). 
388e<a).  and  2881(a)  (1982).  the  Senate  may 
direct  IU  Counsel  to  Intervene  in  the  luune 
of  the  Senate  in  any  legal  action  in  which 
the  powers  and  responsibUities  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  in  issue: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  Intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.,  etc. 
v.  John  Lehman,  etc.  et  al. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

OOUaTTB  OH  TRX  BUDGR 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
meet  on  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986,  Tues- 
day, March  5.  1985,  through  Friday, 
March  8,  1985.  The  markup  will  be 
held  each  day  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

For    further    infonnation,    contact 
Susan  Tuiito  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 
suBooiocnTB  OH  QovBumxirTAi.  imcmcT 

AMD  THI  DISTUCt  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lilte  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 


committee on  Governmental  Efficien- 
cy and  the  District  of  Colimibia  of  the 
Govemmoital  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  a  Joint  hearing  with  the  Ccmimit- 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  the  subject  of  "Government  Global 
Forecasting  Capability."  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  26, 
1985,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-342  of 
the  Dirtuen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Marion  Morris  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4161. 


suBcoimimx  on  comttnaaa 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTKES 
TO  MEET 

SBLBCT  OOMMinaX  OK  mTILLIGmCB 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  Bfarch  5,  1985,  to 
conduct  a  dosed  hearing  on  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

cotaarra  oir  poanoii  rslatioiis 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorised to  meet  on  Tuesday,  Itlarch  5, 
1985.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
Genocide  Treaty. 

The  PRB5IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBCOiofrrm  oh  seapowxr  amo  roacx 
paoJscnoH 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tmanimous  (X>n8ent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Seapower  and  Force 
Projection,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1985,  to  conduct  a 
open  hearing  to  be  followed  by  a 
closed  hearing  on  the  Navy  Shipbuild- 
ing Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBOOmflTTKI  OH  STKATBGIC  ARS  THXATBI 
HUCLXAI  POKCXS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Ur.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Strategic  and  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  March  5.  to  hold  an  open 
hearing  followed  by  a  closed  session  on 
air  breathing  deterrents,  in  relation  to 
the  fiscal  year  1986  DOD  authoriza- 
tion request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmOTTB  OH  AUIKD  SBRVICn 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  5.  in  closed 
executive  session  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Army  Tactical  Programs.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  March  5.  to  conduct  a  meet- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Carol 
Dawson  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mary  Azcuenaga  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TAXATION  OF  VETERANS 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Bir.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26. 1985,  several  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  20.  Today.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  my  strong  support  for,  and 
cosponsorship  of,  this  resolution.  TUs 
resolution.  Mr.  President,  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  pay- 
ments by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  veterans  as  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  should 
remain  exempt  from  Federal  income 
taxation. 

Mr.  President,  for  many,  many  years 
disability  payments  to  our  Nation's 
veterans  have  been  excluded  from 
their  income  for  tax  purposes.  This 
longstanding  policy  was  adopted  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  these 
people  paid  a  very  dear  price  in  serv- 
ing our  coimtry,  and  the  Congress  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  wrong  to  have 
them  include  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  in  their 
income.  Historically,  BCr.  President, 
there  have  been  certain  types  of 
income  which  we  have  dedded  to 
make  tax  exempt,  and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  reason  behind  the  ex- 
emption for  VA  disability  benefits  is  a 
soimd  one,  and  it  should  remain  a  part 
of  our  tax  sjrstem. 

These  service-connected  disability 
benefits  have  been  tax  exempt  to  all 
veterans,  regardless  of  their  other 
income.  If  we  were  to  make  them  tax- 
able, as  is  being  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  its  tax  reform 
plan,  the  effect  could  be  devastating 
for  many  of  these  people.  Requiring 
the  money  to  be  included  in  income, 
and  then  making  it  eligible  for  some 
tsrpe  of  expanded  tax  credit— as  the 
Treasury  has  proposed— will  not  cor- 
rect the  problems  that  will  exist.  The 
most  prudent  course,  Mr.  President, 
and  one  that  will  continue  to  recognize 
the  sound  reasons  we  initially  ex- 
cluded these  benefits  from  taxation, 
would  be  to  make  no  change  in  this 
area.  That  is  what  Senate  Concurrent 
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Resolution  20  would  aocomplish.  It 
would  simply  put  the  Congress  on 
record  as  supporting  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, and  declaring  that  It  is  our  firm 
commitment  that  service-connected 
disability  benefits  remain  tax-exempt 

I  would  note.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  recommendation  is  under  consid- 
eration by  President  Reagan  and  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James 
Baker.  I  hope  they  would  reject  the 
Treasiiry's  recommendation  to  tax 
these  disability  benefits.  In  the  mean- 
time, however.  I  beUeve  we  should 
adopt  this  sense  of  the  Congress  reso- 
lution and  let  the  veterans  around  the 
country  know  exactly  where  they 
stand  on  this  important  issue. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
this  measure:  I  commend  the  efforts 
of  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
and  I  urge  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  support  this  measure.* 
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CURTIS  WILKIE— "A  TWIN  RE- 
CALLS AUSCHWITZ  HORRORS" 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  many  of  us  Joined  Senator  Moy- 
mHAN  In  submitting  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution urging  that  Josef  Mengele 
should  be  brought  to  Justice.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  Boston  Globe  article  on  the 
unofficial  trial  in  absentia  of  Mr.  Men- 
gele recenUy  held  in  Jerusalem. 

"A  Twin  Recalls  Auschwitz  Hor- 
rors," by  Curtis  Wllkle,  recounts  the 
gruesome  testimony  of  twins  who  were 
the  victims  of  cruel  experiments  by 
Mengele  at  the  Auschwitz  concentra- 
tion camp.  The  trial  was  held  during  a 
3-day  conference  of  the  Children  of 
Auschwitz  Nazis  £>eadly  Lab  Experi- 
ments Survivors  [CANDLES]  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
Auschwitz.  It  was  designated  to  give 
worldwide  impetus  to  efforts  to  find 
Mengele  and  bring  him  to  trial  for  his 
war  crimes  and  Inhumane  experi- 
ments. He  is  believed  to  be  living 
freely  in  South  America. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  trial.  Vera 
Kriegel  testified  how  she  was  forced  to 
live  in  a  crowded  cage  while  Dr.  Men- 
gele injected  her  with  mysterious  solu- 
tions which  she  believes  eventually 
crippled  her.  She  recalled  being  locked 
in  a  tiny  cage  with  her  mother  and 
twin  sister: 

Mengele  came  everyday  and  injected 
■omething  into  us.  I  kept  feeling  nauseous. 
.  .  .  They  put  injections  in  our  spine.  We 
don't  know  to  this  very  day  what  they  did. 
Kriegel  also  testified  that  she  once 
was  inside  Mengele's  laboratory  and 
was  amazed  to  see  a  wall  full  of 
human  eyes.  It  wasn't  imagination. 
They  were  attached  to  the  wall  like 
butterflies. 

Bdr.  President,  the  world  must  not 
permit  the  crimes  of  Josef  Mengele  to 
go  unpuinlshed.  I  believe  that  Curtis 
WUkles  article  will  be  of  interest  to  all 


those  who  are  working  to  bring  Mr. 
Mengele  to  Justice.  I  ask  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 
The  article  follows: 
IProm  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  5.  1M51 
A  Twill  Rkalls  AnscHWiTi  Homors 
(By  Curtis  WUkle) 
JmnsALBit.— Vera     Kriegel     needed     no 
prompting  to  tell  her  story  yesterday,  to 
take  her  listeners  back  40  years  to  the  terri- 
fying days  when  she  lived  as  a  veritable 
"guinea  pig"  at  the  mercy  of  Josef  Mengele. 
the  Infamous  "angel  of  death"  of  Auachwitz. 
Before  a  panel  of  war  crimes  specialists 
and  a  hushed  audience,  her  words  came  In  a 
rush  as  she  described  how  she  was  forced  to 
live  in  a  crowded  cage  and  injected  with 
mysterious  solutions  by  Mengele.  which  she 
believes  eventually  crippled  her. 

Kriegel  was  one  of  several  surylvors  of  the 
Nazi  camps  who  testified  against  Mengele  In 
an  unofficial  trial  in  absentia,  organised  by 
a  group  of  twins  who  were  subjected  to  his 
genetic  experimente.  She  recalled  the  time 
she  was  locked  in  a  tiny  cage  with  her 
mother  and  twin  sister  along  with  another 
set  of  twins.  ^    .  ,  ^  ^ 

Mengele  came  everyday  and  injected 
something  into  us."  she  recounted.  "I  kept 
feeling  nauseous.  My  sister  was  numb.  I  re- 
member her  fainting  away. .  .  .  They  put  in- 
jections In  our  spine.  We  don't  know  to  this 
very  day  what  they  did." 

The  testimony  came  on  the  first  day  of 
public  hearings  at  a  three-day  conference 
sponsored  by  an  organization  of  the  "Men- 
gele twins"  caUed  CANDLES— ChUdren  of 
Auschwitz  Nazis  Deadly  Lab  ExperlmenU 
Survivors.  The  meeting,  which  Is  being  held 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
Auschwitz,  is  designed  to  give  Impetus  to  ef- 
forts to  keep  alive  the  pursuit  of  Mengele 
and  to  bring  him  to  trial.  Mengele  was  a 
doctor  at  the  camp  and  was  blamed  for 
sending  thousands  of  prisoners  to  their 
death. 

Nazi-hunters  who  have  tracked  him  for 
years  beUeve  he  is  now  Uving  under  an  as- 
sxmied  name  in  Paragxiay.  Mengele.  who 
would  be  73  If  he  Is  stUl  alive,  escaped  pros- 
ecution after  the  war.  It  is  thought  that  he 
fled  to  South  America  In  the  1950s. 

Witnesses  yesterday  appeared  before  a 
six-man  panel  that  Included  Telford  Taylor, 
the  chief  U.S.  prosecutor  at  the  Nuremburg 
war  crimes  trials.  Nazi-hunter  Simon  Wie- 
senthal,  and  Gideon  Hausner.  the  former  Is- 
raeli attorney  general  who  prosecuted  Adolf 
Elchmann. 

The  organization  of  "Mengele  twins"  was 
formed  early  two  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of 
Holocaust  survivors,  and  about  40  twins  at- 
tended a  gathering  in  Israel  last  year  to  dis- 
cuss their  experiences. 

After  arriving  at  the  concentration  camps, 
the  twins  said  they  were  pulled  from  the 
ranks  to  undergo  special  experiments.  Men- 
gele was  accused  of  injecting  many  injuries, 
by  injecting  dyes  to  change  eye  color,  re- 
moving parts  of  t>odies  and  sterilizing  some 
of  his  victims.  As  many  as  100  "Mengele 
twins."  many  who  have  been  reluctant  to 
discuss  their  experiences  In  the  past,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  attending  the  meeting. 

Although  accounU  of  the  twins'  torture 
dominated  the  session,  held  at  Yad  Vashem. 
the  Holocaust  memorial  in  Jerusalem,  testi- 
mony also  was  heard  from  other  Auschwitz 
survivors  such  as  Slmone  Veil,  the  former 
health  minister  of  Prance. 

Ella  Liengens.  a  gentile  physlcan  from 
Vienna  who  was  imprisoned  in  1942  for 
helping  Jews  escape  Europe,  said  she  was 


foreed  to  serve  in  the  medical  ward  super- 
vised by  Mengele. 

"He  looked  for  the  weak  prisoners  and 
noted  their  numbers,"  she  said.  "One  or  two 
days  later,  their  numbers  were  called  and 
they  were  sent  to  the  gaa  chambers.  Men- 
gele had  a  special  way  of  doing  thinga." 

Now  stooped  and  gray-haired  and  walking 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane.  Dr.  Liengens  said 
Mengele  once  told  her  he  was  determined  to 
prove  that  Germans  would  dominate  the 
earth. 

But  it  was  Kriegel.  4S,  who  gave  the  most 
dramatic  descriptions  of  the  abuses  she  said 
she  suffered  at  Mengele's  hands. 

At  the  age  of  5.  she  said,  she  was  taken 
with  her  twin  sister.  Olga.  and  her  mother 
to  a  camp.  "I  saw  an  enormous  pit  where  a 
fire  was  burning,  and  small  children  were 
being  taken  away  from  their  parents  and 
thrown  into  the  fire  alive  ...  I  looked  at 
the  fire  and  said,  'I  am  no  longer  alive.  I  am 
in  heU.  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  animal  king- 
dom.' " 

Besides  the  injections.  Mengele  also  con- 
ducted experiments  on  their  eyes,  she  said, 
and  seemed  interested  that  her  mother's 
eyes  were  blue  whUe  the  chUdren's  eyes 
were  brown.  He  put  drops  In  her  eyes  that 
burned  dally,  and  also  drew  blood  samples 
several  times  a  day. 

Kriegel  said  she  was  once  ushered  Into 
Mengele's  laboratory.  "I  was  amazed  to  see 
a  wall  full  of  human  eyes.  It  wasn't  imag- 
ination. They  were  attached  to  the  wall  like 
butterflies.  I  was  stuplfied." 

Although  her  testimony  was  animated, 
she  asked  to  sit  rather  than  stand  at  a 
podium.  She  said  she  has  suffered  ever  since 
her  days  in  the  Nazi  camps  from  an  "s- 
shaped  back."  lingering  Infections  in  her 
urinary  tract  and  nervous  disorders. 

"I  hated  him.  that  angel  of  death."  she 
said.  "But  I  wasn't  afraid  of  him."* 


SPEECH    BY    SENATOR    WALLOP 

ON  THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INI- 

TIATTVE 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  B€r.  President.  I  ask 
that  a  speech  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Wallop,  be  printed  in 
the  RgcoRO  at  this  point.  He  is  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mission and  as  such  Senator  Wallop 
helped  shape  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative. As  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  Senator 
Wallop  understands  better  than  most 
the  strategic  significance  of  this 
region.  This  speech  Is  an  excellent 
analysis  of  both  the  trade  and  strate- 
gic aspects  of  the  CBI  legislation. 

The  speech  follows: 
Cakibbeam  Basim  ImriATivi— Sfiech  ofSkw- 

AioR  Malcolm  Wallop  Biporz  th«  Pobrio 

Rico-nSA  PoumMnoR 

I1ITROP0CTIO1I— STmATWHC  UfPOKTAIfCZ  OF  THK 
CAUnZAll  BASni 

Americans  who  have  tried  to  articulate 
the  Caribbean's  Importance  of  this  country 
have  stimtbled  over  words  such  as  back  yard 
and  frontyard,  words  loaded  with  connoU- 
tlons.  The  indisputable  fact,  however,  is 
that,  since  Columbus,  the  Caribbean  has 
been  the  most  convenient  entryway  into  the 
new  world.  Every  colonial  power,  including 
Holland,  had  possessions  there.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  a  Uttle  late,  but  it  now  has  Cuba. 
The    unfortunate    Nlcaraguan    people    are 


host  to  a  Soviet-led  coalition  including  Viet- 
namese. Bulgarians.  East  Germans  and  the 
PX,0.  Given  both  Its  geographic  and  its 
human  diversity,  the  Caribbean  Basin  seems 
destined  for  openness— for  good  or  ill. 

It  is  the  United  States'  vital  interest  that 
the  Caribbean  Basin's  Inherent  openness 
lead  to  peace  and  prosperity,  rather  than  to 
more  Cubas  and  Nicaraguas.  You  all  know 
what  a  high  percentage  of  the  United 
States'  shipping  must  pass  through  the  Car- 
ribbean  Basin,  and  how.  in  World  War  n 
Just  a  few  German  submarines  nearly  shut 
it  down.  I  won't  belabor  that  point,  because 
there  is  a  more  important  one:  Should  the 
area  to  the  south  of  us  become  largely  hos- 
tile, necenarily  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
the  protection  of  freedom  would  drop  way 
down  In  our  list  of  priorities.  Beyond  any 
doubt,  before  we  can  define  and  Implement 
a  major  world  role  In  the  world,  the  U.S. 
•must  have  peaceful,  procperous.  friendly 
neighbors.  The  struggle  over  the  Caribbean, 
then.  Is  for  very  high  stakes  Indeed. 

Puerto  Rico  is  in  a  imlque  position  in  the 
region.  By  an  accident  of  history,  and  be- 
cause of  the  United  States'  unique  openness 
to  a  variety  of  cultures,  Puerto  Rico  is  very 
much  a  part  of  this  country,  while  retaining 
not  Just  the  right  to  change  the  relation- 
ship, but.  In  fact,  retaining  the  best  features 
of  being  both  in  and  out  of  the  U.8.A.  The 
Carribean  Basin  Initiative  aims  to  confer  on 
the  rest  of  the  Caril>bean  Basin  some  of  the 
economic  benefits  now  enjoyed  by  Puerto 
Rico.  The  U.8.  Treasury  does  not  like  this 
very  mucli.  believing  that  the  econ<Hnic 
gains  of  the  region  are  somehow  a  loss  to 
the  U.8. 

Well,  anyone  of  vision  and  a  sense  of  his- 
tory must  totally  disagree.  In  economic 
terms,  to  say  nothing  of  geopolitical  ones, 
the  combination  of  favorable  tax  and  duty 
treatment  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  is  good 
for  the  U.8. 

TRX  CAKIBBKAH  BASIH  nflTIATIVS 

When  President  Reagan  announced  the 
CBI  in  January.  1982,  It  sounded  very  much 
like  the  alliance  for  progress  of  the  1960's. 
To  this  day  at  least  in  form,  the  CBI  is 
hardly  distlngtiishable  from  its  forebears:  In 
order  to  help  the  region  to  the  south  of  us 
to  become  more  prosperous,  more  socially 
harmonious,  and  therefore  a  safer  neighbor, 
the  U.S.  would  enter  into  a  deeper  partner- 
ship with  the  private  and  public  sectors  of 
Caribbean  Nations. 

Trade  and  aid  would  increase,  training 
and  investment  would  flow  south,  and  wise 
men  from  all  sides  would  sit  on  consultative 
committees.  Reading  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion's report  of  Central  America,  drafted 
soon  after  the  Congress  passed  the  CBI  in 
1983,  one  would  be  hard  put  to  find  many 
differences  between  the  CBI  and  the  alli- 
ance. 

But  in  fact  the  Kissinger  Commission's 
report  shows  evidence  that  even  the  U.S. 
Government  has  learned  something  from 
twenty  year's  failure  in  International  eco- 
nomics. That  report  speaks  of  persuading 
governments  in  the  Caribbean  to  adopt  tax 
and  economic  policies  to  encourage  econom- 
ic growth,  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
American  and  other  foreign  private  invest- 
ment into  the  Caribbean. 

All  of  this  was  to  be  made  fruitful  by  the 
opening  of  the  U.S.  market  to  Caribbean 
products  on  a  duty-free  basis.  There  was  to 
be  more  aid  from  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
a  greater  involvement  by  the  IMF.  But 
anyone  who  looked  closely  at  the  economic 
part  of  the  report  could  not  fall  to  grasp  its 
main  message:  The  countries  of  the  Carib- 


bean can  do  for  themselves  what  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Pacific  rim  have  done,  but  they 
will  have  to  do  it  essentially  by  free  enter- 
prise. 

Of  course  the  CBI  was  not  passed  as  pro- 
posed. Several  Important  categories  of 
goods,  ranging  from  textiles,  to  shoes,  to 
canned  fish  were  excluded  from  the  one-way 
duty-free  provisions.  Congress,  thanks  to  a 
reluctant  Treasury,  also  failed  to  pass  the 
tax  credit  for  business  investment  In  the 
area.  But  the  duty-free  list  Is  very  long,  the 
labor  supply  Is  ample,  many  governments  In 
the  area  are  now  pro-business  and  pro- 
growth:  and  business  activity  is  definitely 
up.  Ironically  much  of  It  has  been  stimulat- 
ed not  by  American  entrepreneurs  but  by 
those  from  Hong  Kong.  Taiwan,  and  Korea, 
eager  to  establish  businesses  within  the  UJS. 
market's  tariff  waUs. 

Nor  Is  It  clear  how  much  business  activity 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  q>eciflc  provi- 
sions of  the  CBI.  and  how  much  simply  by 
the  recognition  that  the  Caribbean  has 
become  a  pretty  good  place  to  do  business. 
Then  again,  one  of  the  CBI's  objectives  was 
precisely  to  convince  people  to  look  at  the 
Caribbean. 

In  other  words  because  the  CBI  was 
meant  as  a  stimulus  to  the  free  market,  the 
economic  activity  that  has  followed  It  has 
not  been  predictable  or  easily  measured.  We 
know  that  business  in  the  Caribbean  has  Im- 
proved, and  that  If  quotas  on  textiles  and 
apparel  from  the  area  are  lifted— which  I 
support  doing— business  is  likely  to  improve 
even  further.  Of  course  all  of  this  depends 
on  strength  In  the  U.S.  economy  and  on  the 
continued  existence  of  governments  In  the 
region  that  are  willing  to  let  their  peoples 
prosper. 

We  can  proudly  say  that,  unlike  its  prede- 
cessor programs,  the  CBI  does  not  appear  to 
have  done  any  tiann.  But  clearly  that  Is  not 
good  enough  for  any  of  us. 

Having  discussed  the  strategic  importance 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Caribbean,  let  us 
now  turn  the  discussion.  How  can  America 
best  reinforce  the  Puerto  Rican  economy 
and' thereby  assist  the  entire  region?  Since 
1921  the  U.S.  has  offered  tax  benefits  de- 
signed to  promote  U.S.  business  operations 
in  the  po^essions.  In  1948,  Puerto  Rico  de- 
veloped a  complementary  program  called 
Operation  Bootstrap.  The  commonwealth 
and  the  mainland  have  cooperated  in  such 
efforts  ever  since.  Over  time  the  U.S.  tax 
benefits  were  refined  to  the  credits  offered 
by  Internal  revenue  section  936. 

The  combination  of  these  incentives  have 
encouraged  hundreds  of  U.S.  corporations 
to  Invest  capital  and  equipment  in  Puerto 
Rico.  As  a  result  these  corporations  current- 
ly employ  150.000  residents  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  multiplier  effect  of  the  jobs,  cre- 
ating Jobs  in  the  construction  and  service  in- 
dustries only  magnifies  the  Impact  of  these 
incentives.  Though  still  far  from  total  pros- 
perity, through  the  hard  work  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  and  the  American  investors, 
Puerto  Rico  has  transformed  Itself  from  the 
[K>orhouse  of  the  Caribbean  into  a  veritable 
showcase  of  capitalism  and  free  enterprise. 

The  transf otmatio* .  has  gone  so  far  that 
the  old  labor  intensi,'S  industries  are  giving 
way  to  high  tech  and  pharmaceutical  indus- 
tries as  the  population  of  Puerto  Rico 
reaches  for  higher  levels  of  education  and 
skill.  The  successes  of  Puerto  Rico  set  a  fine 
example  for  other  countries  of  the  Caribbe- 
an who  are  now  choosing  their  way. 

Unfortunately  for  its  members,  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  face  the  unpleasant  task  of 
bringing  America  back  to  fiscal  reality.  The 


deficit  Is  at  a  record  high  and  the  majority 
at  long  last  Is  convinced  that  the  deficit 
cannot  continue  to  grow.  A  crisis  approach- 
es now  as  the  debt  service  is  the  fastest 
growing  item  on  the  budget.  Because  of  the 
ways  of  geometric  progression  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  It  mirpannri  all  spend- 
ing. It  Is  clear  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxuries  provided  by  government  pro- 
fligacy. 

Clearly,  all  forms  of  government  spending 
are  suspect.  It  seems  clear  that  all  Ameri- 
cans will  be  touched.  It  is  also  clear  that 
Americans  are  willing  to  suffer  to  bring  our 
financial  bouse  liack  in  order  ....  perhaps 
you  are  wondering  how  all  this  is  of  interest 
to  you? 

I'm  afraid  Congress  delighting  in  Its  newly 
enabling  effort  to  face  fiscal  reality,  is  more 
likely  to  threaten  than  to  assist  many  as- 
pects of  the  American  economy.  As  Con- 
gress seeks  to  establish  Just  priorities  in  gov- 
ernment expenditiu«s  and  benefits,  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  Uiese  tax  incentives  to 
invest  on  the  Puerto  Rican  Island  and  in 
truth  its  people  will  again  come  under  rigid 
scrutiny. 

You,  my  friends,  have  a  substantial  task 
before  you.  The  Treasury  has  proposed  a 
new  definition  of  "fairness,  simplicity  and 
economic  growth".  One  must  accept  that  it 
is  a  new  definition,  because  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  Treasury  proposal  has  little  to 
do  with  "fairness,  simplicity  and  economic 
growth"  to  a  conventional  mind  like  mine. 
(Indeed  it  may  very  likely  have  a  sevne  and 
negative  impact  on  ecomnnic  growth.) 

Although  the  fate  of  the  Treasury  propos- 
al is  far  from  clear,  it  seems  lilcely  that  we 
wHl  at  least  have  to  discuss  It  this  year.  As 
you  know,  in  it.  the  Treasury  calls  for  the 
repeal  of  section  936.  In  its  stead,  the  Treas- 
ury proposes  a  declining  credit  for  the 
hourly  minimum  wage  of  qualified  employ- 

While  I  feel  it  is  unlikely  this  Treasiiry 
proposal  wUl  pass  in  its  present  form,  it  Is 
an  increasing  possibility  that  scmie  may  well 
use  it  as  a  menu  for  a  revmue  enhancement 
measure  (that  is  the  Government's  revenue 
is  enhanced,  not  yours). 

Despite  the  clear  mandate  of  the  people, 
that  there  be  no  tax  Increases.  I  seriously 
question  whether  the  Congress  has  the  guts 
to  provide  the  spending  cuts  necessary  to 
address  their  noble  new  deficit  problem. 

I  cannot  distinguish  between  taking  in- 
vestment resources  out  of  the  economy 
through  government  borrowing  or  by  tax- 
atl<Mi.  In  either  event,  the  Government  de- 
prives our  economy  of  the  real  resources 
necessary  to  drive  it.  However,  many  of  my 
colleagues  appear  to  disagree.  Solving  the 
deficit  problem  is  much  like  untying  the 
Oordian  knot.  Congress  may.  mistakenly, 
and  in  complete  frustration,  use  its  sword  of 
taxes  to  cut  the  knot  and  reach  deficit  re- 
duction goals  established  by  our  leadership. 

In  such  case,  section  936.  as  we  know  it 
today  may  become  a  cherished  memory  of 
an  experiment  that  worked.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  worst  case  scenario  will  be  the 
phased  out  credit  offered  In  the  Treasury 
proposal.  I  am  in  no  position  to  know  the 
likely  effect  of  such  a  proposaL  However.  I 
can  tell  you.  that  there  are  members  that 
think  the  possessions  tax  credits  are  too 
rich  for  the  benefits  derived. 

As  you  know,  in  1980.  the  same  Treasury 
that  now  seeks  to  redefine  "fairness,  sim- 
plicity, and  growth",  found  that  the  avenge 
section  936  tax  benefit  per  Puerto  Rican 
employee  was  $17,186!  There  Is  reason  for 
concern  when  the  tandem  statistic  compar- 
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Inc  the  Ux  benefit  per  employee  to  the 
■mount  of  employee  compenMtion  by  indus- 
try has  aucb  a  broad  ranee.  For  example,  in 
the  pharmaoeuUcal  Industry  the  $S«.74I  tax 
benefit  per  employee  Is  doae  to  four  times 
the  average  compensation  of  the  average 
pharmaceutical  employee.  The  apparel  In- 
dustry is  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
with  92.887  of  tax  savincs  per  employees, 
amounting  to  only  34  percent  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  average  employee. 

Please  realise  that  their  numbers  are 
based  on  eetlmates  made  prior  to  the  impact 
of  the  1»82  TEPRA  changes.  According  to 
recent  conversaUons  with  Treasury,  they  do 
not  have  Information  which  will  avaU 
newer,  more  meaningful  statistics.  It  Is  clear 
to  me  that  the  wide  differential  in  the  tax 
benefiU  for  different  Puerto  Rican  Indus- 
tries ta  a  result  of  the  changing  industrial 
focus,  from  the  tradlUonal  labor  intensive 
Industries,  to  the  more  profitable,  growth 
oriented  industries.  As  in  many  instances 
within  Its  proposal.  Treasury's  calculaUons 
of  foregone  tax  revenue  cosU  are  based  on 
the  asslnlne  assumption  that  their  proposal 
wm  not  cause  a  change  In  the  level  or  the 
focus  of  capital  investment  or  economic  ac- 
tivity either  in  Puerto  Rico  or  on  the  main- 
land. 

This  assumption  lies  even  though  they 
admit  that  there  will  be  great  and  unpre- 
dictable reallocations  of  resources,  both 
human  and  capital.  If  the  proposal  were  en- 
acted. They  assume  that  their  assumpUons 
used  to  sell  this  package  are  In  error  .... 
hey.  reaUy,  we're  only  talking  about  the 
American  economy! 

Before  we  send  Puerto  Rico  back  to  the 
days  of  home  needlework  and  hand  cigar 
wrapping,  let  us  study  the  real  impacts  of 
tax  reform.  Tour  middle  class  deserves  to 
grow  and  offer  the  same  aspirations  to 
those  below  it  as  does  that  of  the  mainland. 
These  flaws  in  Treasury's  analysis  all 
result  in  Inflated  sUtlstics,  and  lost  tax  rev- 
enue coets.  However,  since  a  sheep  like  Con- 
gress continues  to  review  this  area  one  can 
only  conclude  that  there  are  members  who 
beUeve  this  benefit  is  too  rich,  and  in  part 
unnecessary.  In  fact,  my  office  has  had 
recent  conversations  with  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee  and  Treasury.  Both  indicate 
that  there  Is  concern  that  the  corrections  of 
1982  are  not  woridng  and  that  there  still  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  intangible  Income 
which  Is  somehow  escaping  taxation.  I^t's 
face  it.  maybe  the  provisions  do  require  fur- 
ther focusing. 

I  would  be  surprised  if.  in  light  of  the 
great  strides  made.  If  Puerto  Rico,  would 
ask  for  indefinite  support.  But  I  also  under- 
stand that  now  is  not  the  time  to  assume 
that  their  economy  has  reached  fxill  maturi- 
ty. If  this  whole  experiment  is  actually 
working  there,  it  seems  to  me.  there  will 
come  a  time  when  the  936  benefits.  wlU  no 
longer  be  Justified  and  a  phasing  out  wUl  be 
warranted.  But  it  Isn't  to  much  at  ask  that 
we  know  more  before  we  act. 

With  the  1983  TEPRA  changes  there  was 
an  accord  between  the  Treasury  and  Puerto 
Rico,  that  there  would  not  be  additional  ex- 
aminations of  section  936  until  information 
is  available  to  determine  whether  those 
changes  were  working. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Treasury  has 
only  received  half  of  the  estimated  700  re- 
t«ims  for  1983.  and  any  study  of  them 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  untU  some- 
time in  1986. 1  now  rage  at  the  planning  dU- 
ruptlons  and  frustrations  which  occur  each 
time  the  Congress  decides  to  reopen  the  936 
issue.  There  exist  clear  examples  of  Invest- 
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ments  which  are  either  delayed  or  mlslocat- 
ed  as  a  result  of  uncertainty  created  by  Con- 
gress'coy  indecision. 

To  be  sure  this  is  not  the  sole  problem  of 
Puerto  Rloo.  All  Americans  suffer  each  time 
the  brakes  are  applied  to  capital  Investment 
jjfftttQM  Timing  Is  critical  to  business  and 
the  analysis  of  return.  And  each  time  Con- 
gress says  its  going  to  reexamine  an  area  of 
tax  law.  buslxkess  and  investment  decisions 
are  delayed.  |uid  frequently  opportunities 
are  lost  forever.  You  known,  many  on  Cap- 
itol HIU  think  that  the  deficit  is  never  going 
to  cause  a  crisis,  but  rather  it  will  continue 
to  tap  the  strength  of  the  American  econo- 
my, preventing  us  from  ever  reaching  our 
highest  potential.  Our  constant  tinkering 

with  the  tax  law  has  a  similar  effect.  

Each  time  we  slow  the  investment  process, 
by  reconsidering  the  tax  Uw.  we  ezaggeimte 
the  lethargy  caused  by  the  deficit.  I  do  not 
care  to  be  responsible  for  tapping  America's 
strength,  nor  do  I  see  the  benefit  of  placing 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  growth  plan  on  hold 
every  couple  of  years.  This  approach  can 
only  be  dewarlbed  as  ridiculous,  and  Irre- 
sponsible. 

It  is  the  government's  responsibility  to 
create  a  stable  economic  atmosphere.  How 
else  can  our  people  reach  the  highest  level 
of  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  We  In  Con- 
gress appear  to  be  using  our  best  effort  to 
frustrate  that  pursuit. 

Many  portions  of  the  Treasury  proposal 
have  the  real  potential  to  create  economic 
upheaval.  While  the  Treasury  appears  to  be 
unconcerned  by  the  impact  of  its  Jumble  of 
Ideas,  many  of  which  are  inconsistent  and 
poorly  thought  out.  I  can  assure  you  that 
my  role  in  any  tax  reform  effort  will  be  to 
question,  test  and  probe.  I  Intend  to  bring 
conscience  to  the  reform  effort.  I  was 
among  the  first  to  caU  on  Treasury  to  study 
methods  to  simplify  the  tax  system. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
complexity  of  the  current  system  also  slows 
economic  progress.  However.  I  will  not  be  a 
part  of  knee-jerk  reaction  to  the  cry  for 
reform,  if  there  is  indeed  such  a  cry.  Any  at- 
tempt at  serious  wholesale  reform  must  be 
undertaken  thoughtfuUy.  with  serious  and 
knowledgeable  debate.  Let  us  not  aUow  frus- 
tration to  stampede  us  into  the  arms  of 
Treasury's  new  definition  of  "fairness," 
"simplicity"  and  "growth".  Surely  we  can  do 
better.  Surely  we  must. 

If  you  think  the  sun  rises  and  seU  on  936 
alone,  your  eyes  are  as  steadfastly  fixed  on 
your  navels,  as  were  the  eyes  of  those  who 
proceeded  us  In  government  and  business.  It 
Is  an  important  tax  tool  but  no  single  provi- 
sions of  the  tax  code  Is  the  sole  key  to  the 
economic  future  and  political  security  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin,  nor  can  It  be. 

It  is  time  you  took  the  message  to  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  that  threate  outside  abound  to 
that  prosperity  and  poliUcal  security.  To 
protect  against  these  threats  will  require 
courageous  measures.  It  is  time  too  we  hear 
back  from  the  entire  basin  that  it  knows  of 
the  threaU  and  is  willing  to  participate  in 
solutions  with  courage  and  steadfastness. 
Great  promise  abounds— but  not  from 
Soviet  imperialism,  adventurism,  revolution 
or  mercenaries. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  leader  In  bringing  eco- 
nomic development  to  the  rest  of  the  Carib- 
bean. It  has  to  be  a  leader  in  counseling  se- 
curity, too. 

We  cannot  exist  In  peace  and  prosperity 
with  the  presence  of  Soviet  Imperialism. 

Puerto  Rico  cannot  exist  In  prosperity 
surrounded  by  enslavement  and  poverty. 
Freedom  is  the  key  to  ecomomic  and  poUtl- 


cal  prosperity.  936  Is  a  tax  provision  of  use, 
but  greater  concepts  must  come  first.  We 
are  on  the  threshold  of  momentous  events. 
WlU  they  belong  to  all  of  us  and  contain  our 
future?  If  so.  the  Americas  will  be  the 
symbol  to  the  world.  If  they  do  not  belong 
to  aU  of  us.  they  wUl  be  a  symbol  as  weU.« 
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AT&T  BEGINS  ITS  SECOND 
CENTURY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  New  Yorker  to  acknowledge 
the  100th  anniversary  of  AT&T.  Incor- 
porated In  New  York  State  on  March 
3.  1885.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  great  company  that  fias  served  my 
home  State  and  the  entire  Nation  so 
well  over  the  iMst  century. 

A  century  ago,  when  AT&T  was  es- 
tablished, a  telephone  service  was  still 
somewhat  of  a  novelty— a  plaything 
for   the   wealthy,   some   thought— of 
little    Interest    to    ordinary    people. 
Many,  even  In  the  telephone  business, 
saw  the  telephone  as  useful  only  to 
business,    and    only    locally.    Several 
companies  attempted  to  provide  serv- 
ice   between   neighboring   cities   and 
failed,    so    that    long    distance    was 
viewed  as  a  dubious  possibility  at  best. 
The  founders  of  AT&T  had  another 
view.  They  had  a  vision  of  a  nation- 
wide network  of  lines  and  switches 
that  would  connect  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, farms  and  factories  everywhere 
In  the  Nation,  and  they  had  the  con- 
viction and  courage  to  put  their  ideas 
into  action.  In  f Ulng  for  incorporation 
In   Albany.   NY,    on   March   3.    1886. 
Edward  J.  HaU.  Jr..  Thomas  Doolittle. 
Joseph  P.  E>avls  and  And  S.  Dodd  pro- 
posed lines  from  New  York  City  to 
"Albany.   Boston  and  .  .  .  across  the 
Hudson  and  East  Rivers  and  the  Bay 
and  Harbor  of  New  York,  to  Jersey 
City.       Long       Island       City       and 
Brooklyn  ...  to  the  cities  of  Philldel- 
phla,    Baltimore.    Washington,    Rich- 
mond.  Charleston.   MobUe   and   New 
Orleans  ...  to  Indianapolis.  Chicago. 
Saint  Louis.  Kansas  City.  Keokuk.  Des 
Moines,    Detroit,    MUwaukee,    Saint 
Paul,  Minneapolis.  Omaha.  Cheyenne. 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco 
and  Portland,  and  to  all  intermediate 
cities,  towns  and  places  .  .  .  "—an  un- 
dertaking that  is  breathtaking  in  its 
dimensions  and  one  that  appears  real- 
istic only  in  retrospect. 

In  the  years  since,  our  Nation's  tele- 
communications system  has  won  uni- 
versal admiration  and  recognition  as 
the  best  in  the  world,  an  accomplish- 
ment attributable  in  no  small  way  to 
the  ingenuity  and  dedication  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  worked  for 
AT&T  and  its  affiliated  companies 
during  the  last  100  years. 

AT&T's  contributions  have  not  been 
limited  to  telecommunications.  Its  Bell 
Laboratories  helped  perfect  radio  and 
televison  transmissions,  gave  us  the 
transistor  and  the  laser,  as  well  as 
microwave  and  fiber  optic  technology. 


and  devlaed  technologies  that  have 
aided  education,  medicine,  space  ex- 
ploration, and  other  fields.  Several 
Bell  laboratories'  scientists  have  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Prize  for  their 
achievements,  and  more  than  20,000 
patents  have  been  awarded  for  Bell 
Laboratories'  inventions.  AT&T  has 
been  a  sound  and  reliable  Investment 
for  millions  of  Americans  and  a  model 
employer  in  New  York  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  company  has  long 
recognized  that  its  success  depends 
upon  the  skill  and  dedication  of  its 
employees  and.  accordingly,  treats  its 
employees  as  partners  in  its  enter- 
prises. 

On  January  1,  1984.  as  the  result  of 
a  consent  decree  entered  Into  with  the 
Department  of  Justice.  AT&T  divested 
all  of  its  local-exchange  telephone  op- 
erations—more than  two-thlrdg  of  its 
entire  assets— and  became  a  new  com- 
petitor in  the  broad  and  demanding 
market  for  high  technology  informa- 
tion systems  and  products,  national 
and  international.  The  spirit  and 
achievements  of  this  company  over 
the  past  century  leave  no  doubt  that  it 
wiU  succeed  in  Its  new  endeavors  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 

I  congratulate  AT&T  on  its  100th 
birthday,  and  I  wish  it  well  in  its  new 
enterprises.* 


STATE   AND   LOCAL   RIVER   CON- 
SERVA'nON  ACT  OF  1985-S.  317 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  disinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Durbibcrgoi.  in  spon- 
soring S.  317.  the  State  and  Local 
River  Conservation  Act  of  1985. 

This  legislation  serves  to  stimulate 
conservation  of  rivers  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Traditionally,  the 
protection  of  natural  resources  has 
been  a  Federal  role.  The  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  pro- 
tects 65  rivers  or  river  segments.  How- 
ever, our  Nation  has  many  more  rivers 
that  merit  protection.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  identified  more  than 
1.500  river  segments  as  possessing  ex- 
ceptional natural  values.  This  act  pro- 
vides an  innovative  alternative  to  the 
National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  for  protecting  these  exception- 
al national  resources. 

State  and  local  govenunents  can  and 
have  taken  the  initiative  to  protect 
streams  of  exceptional  value.  In 
Rhode  Island,  the  Wood-Pawcatuck 
Rivers  study  is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  State  and  local  governments 
can  complement  Federal  efforts  in 
river  conservatioiL  The  Wood-Pawca- 
tuck Rivers  corridor  is  Rhode  Island's 
least  developed  and  most  nutd  river 
system.  Since  these  rivers  are  of  such 
high  quality.  It  Is  essential  that  they 
be  conserved. 

The  National  Park  Service,  in  1983, 
entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 


Environmental  Management  and  the 
Office  of  State  Planning,  the  Wood- 
Pawcatuck  Watershed  Association, 
and  nine  municipalities  to  set  this 
effort  in  motion.  As  a  result  of  the  co- 
operative study,  an  innovative  plan 
was  developed  for  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  natural,  cultural, 
and  recreational  resources  of  the 
Wood  and  Pawcatuck  Rivers.  The 
State  and  local  governments  are  play- 
ing a  vital  role  in  the  conservation  of 
these  rivers. 

The  State  and  Local  River  Conserva- 
tion Act  provides  incentives  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  establish  or 
upgrade  river  conservation  programs. 
This  bill  authorizes  $8  million  in  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  to  support  pro- 
gram planning  and  administration.  An 
additional  $2  million  is  authorized  for 
statewide  river  assessments.  The  meas- 
ure also  protects  rivers  from  adverse 
development  and  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  States  to  concur  In  Federal 
development  projects.  Further,  the  bill 
clarifies  the  application  of  existing 
laws  to  river  conservation,  with  regard 
to  volunteer  participation  and  tax  in- 
centives for  the  donation  of  land,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way. 

The  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  wiU  continue  to  protect  many  of 
America's  rivers.  In  concert  with  this 
effort,  the  State  and  Local  River  Con- 
servation Act  can  provide  the  impetus 
for  more  State  and  local  involvement. 
The  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments can  work  together  toward  the 
common  goal  of  protecting  America's 
high  quality  rivers. 

I  hope  the  Senate  can  consider  this 
important  measure  in  the  near  future, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
supporting  this  effort.* 


IN  HONOR  OP  ANDY  AND 
MARGARET  MALTTO 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  and  much  person- 
al affection  that  I  rise  to  recognize 
and  honor  the  50th  wedding  anniver- 
sary of  my  dear  friends,  Phyllis  and 
Anthony  Malito.  of  Valley  Stream. 
NY. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  calling 
the  Mailtos  friends  for  the  past  15 
years  and  in  that  time  have  seen  the 
wonderful  love  and  warm  feelings  that 
have  always  set  the  Mallto's  family 
apart  as  a  very  special  one  indeed. 

PhylUs  and  Anthony  Midito  were 
both  bom  in  New  York  City  of  immi- 
grant parents  and  were  married  on 
April  28,  1935,  in  St.  Anthony's 
Chtirch  in  Lower  Manhattan.  They 
are  lifelong  New  Yorkers  and  have 
been  blessed  with  two  children:  Antho- 
ny, Jr.,  a  professional  engineer  who 
passed  away  in  1966;  and  Robert,  a 
New  York  attorney;  and  with  six 
grandchildren  named  Christina,  Dan- 
ielle, Elizabeth.  Emily,  Kenneth,  and 
Stephen. 


All  of  the  grandchildren  will  Join 
Robert  and  his  lovely  wife.  Margaret, 
and  family  members  and  friends  for  a 
50th  anniversary  dinner  party  in  Man- 
hattan cm  April  28. 

The  Malito  family  has  long  been 
active  in  community  and  charitable  ac- 
tivities in  Queens  and  Nassau  counties. 
Phyllis  and  Anthony  exemplify  the 
finest  tradition  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  family  giving  back  some  of  its 
blessings  to  others  in  their  communi- 
ty. 

They  have  been  leaders  in  local  Re- 
publican clubs,  the  Sons  of  Italy,  the 
Gift  of  Life  Campaign,  the  Knights  of 
Colimibus,  and  various  cultural  activi- 
ties, senior  citizen  orguiizations,  and 
numerous  other  groups. 

Phyllis  and  Anthony  Malito  have, 
over  the  past  50  years,  brought  love 
and  affection,  strength  and  under- 
standing, and  a  strong  ethic  for  educ- 
tion and  hard  votk.  to  all  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  know  them 
and  enjoy  their  friendship  and  their 
company. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  call  them 
my  friends  and  to  wish  them  every 
good  wish  for  much  health  and  happi- 
ness as  they  begin  their  second  50 
years  together.* 


RELEASE  OF  THE  NEW  AMERI- 
CAN UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  THE 
NORTHEAST-MIDWEST  INSTI- 
TUTE 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  my 
colleagues  time  to  call  attention  to  a 
new  report  by  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Institute,  entitled  the  New  American 
Unemployment. 

What  Is  this  new  unemployment? 
Who  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  dislocated  woiiters. 

In  my  home  State  of  Indiana  the 
new  unemployed  are  former  employ- 
ees of  Whirlpool  Corp.  in  EvansviUe; 
General  Electric  Corp.  in  Fort  Wayne; 
United  States  Steel  in  Gary:  Western 
Electric  Co.  in  Indlani4x>lls;  Westing- 
house  Corp.  in  Muncle;  Inland  Steel 
Co.  in  East  Chicago;  Allis-Chalmers 
Corp.  in  LaPorte;  and  International 
Harvester  Co.  in  Fort  Wayne. 

Fortunately,  in  Indiana,  dislocated 
workers  are  being  helped  through  a 
new  Federal  program  I  sponsored,  in 
1982,  under  UUe  UI  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act,  called  the  Dislo- 
cated Worker  Program. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is 
to  discuss  the  plight  of  dislocated 
workers.  I  also  want  to  annoimce  the 
release  of  the  New  American  unem- 
ployment. This  report  points  to  the 
need  for  a  more  comprehensive  look  at 
the  way  Federal  policy  affects  dislo- 
cated workers  and  how  related  pro- 
grams are  coordinated  with  the  Dislo- 
cated Woiicer  Program. 
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I  commend  the  Northeast-Midwest 
House  and  Senate  Coalitions  for  con- 
ducting field  hearings  last  year  which 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  New 
American  Unemployment.  This  report 
will  make  the  public  more  aware  of 
the  problems  of  dislocated  workers.  It 
should  contribute  greatly  to  the  cur- 
rent discussion  of  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  na- 
tional economic  conditions  and  policies 
may  cause  high  and  prolonged  unem- 
ployment In  some  sectors  of  the  labor 
market,  the  report  finds  that  Congress 
should  encourage  State  leadership  in 
developing  flexible  arrangements  to 
meet  the  remedial  education  and  skill 
training  needs  of  adult  workers.  The 
report  states: 

CongrcM  can  encounce  thla  procets.  aa  It 
did  in  many  ntpecU  in  the  Job  Training 
Putnerablp  Act.  by  caatinc  the  Federal 
Ooveniment  In  the  role  of  "enabler"  of 
community-fashioned  responses  to  commu- 
nity-Identified needs. 

I  support  this  approach. 
Let  me  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
dislocated  worker's  situation.  First  of 
all.  who  are  dislocated  workers?  They 
are  unemployed  workers  who  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  hold  Jobs. 
Often,  a  dislocated  worker  has  been  In 
the  same  Job  for  many  years,  possibly 
even  his  entire  adult  life.  Due  to  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  economy  and 
technological  developments  in  produc- 
tion methods,  we  now  have  an  unusual 
sitiiation  in  which,  large  numbers  of 
Job-ready  workers  with  proven  track 
records  are  having  trouble  finding  Jobs 
during  an  economic  upswing. 

Barriers  such  as  lack  of  skills  for 
available  Jobs,  lack  of  information 
about  the  labor  market  or  about  how 
it  woriu.  or  lack  of  Job  openings  within 
commuting  distance  thwart  individual 
initiative.  The  dislocated  worker's 
problems  are  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  his  fellow  employees  are 
in  the  same  situation,  thus  increasing 
the  niunber  of  Jobseekers  for  fewer 
openings. 

In  a  sense,  to  call  this  the  new  unem- 
ployment is  not  quite  accurate  because 
we  have  experienced  worker  disloca- 
tion in  the  past.  Obviously,  workers 
have  been  replaced  and  Jobs  eliminat- 
ed by  technological  developments  and 
changes  in  the  economy  since  the  be- 
ginning of  man's  history. 

An  example  of  this  from  American 
history  is  the  change  from  an  agricul- 
tural to  an  industrial  society  which 
started  at  the  end  of  the  1800's.  By 
1900  about  38  percent  of  the  work 
force  were  farm  workers,  but  this 
dropped  to  3  percent  in  1982. 

Today  we  are  seeing  a  similar  kind  of 
shift  in  the  labor  market.  We  are 
going  from  having  predominantly 
manufacturing  Jobs  to  service  Jobs. 
But  the  conditions  surrounding 
worker  dislocation  are  very  different 
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from   what   they   were   in   the   late 
1800's. 

We  call  this  the  new  imemplosrment 
because  today  we  have  far  greater 
numbers  of  dislocated  workers  for 
much  longer  periods  of  time. 

Recently,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SU- 
tlstics  estimated  that,  between  1979 
and  1984.  about  11.4  million  workers 
lost  their  Jobs.  Almost  half,  about  5.1 
million,  were  identified  as  being  dislo- 
cated woi^ers  because  they  had  held 
their  Jobs  for  3  years  or  more  and  lost 
their  Jobs  due  to  plants  dosing  or 
moving,  slack  work,  or  Job  termina- 
tion. 

The  dilemma  of  these  5.1  million  un- 
employed Is  made  more  difficult  by 
one  characteristic:  Although  they  live 
in  every  SUte.  there  is  a  geographic 
concentration  in  the  older  manufac- 
turing SUtes  of  the  Midwest  and 
Middle  AtlanUc  regions.  This  fact 
makes  particularly  appropriate  the 
publication  by  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Institute  of  the  New  American  Unem- 
ployment. 

However,  the  underlying  causes  of 
worker  dislocation  are  not  confined  to 
the  automobile,  steel,  and  related  in- 
dustries. I  would  like  to  quote  what 
the  report  says  about  the  causes  for 
this  new  unemplojrment: 

The  U.S.  economy  is  being  international- 
ized. This  means  that  unemployment  in  the 
n.8.  increasingly  is  bound  up  with  changes 
in  the  world  economy.  In  no  caae  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  the  sltuaUon  of  the 
dislocated  worker.  However,  this  is  not  to 
suggest  that  the  problem  is  "out  of  our 
hands";  rather  It  underscores  the  need  for 
Imaginative  solutions  to  problems  in  a 
changing  environment. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  worker  dislocation  Is  a  highly  visi- 
ble indicator  of  the  need  for  training 
as  a  lifetime  process.  Our  training 
needs  are  increasing  in  response  to  the 
rapid  rate  of  technological  develop- 
ment, and  training  will  increasingly  be 
an  adjunct  to  Improved  productivity. 
Meeting  that  need  for  training  is  one 
of  our  most  Important  challenges  for 
the  future. 

I  am  committed  to  making  Federal 
policy  responsive  to  the  unique  clr- 
cxunstances  of  dislocated  workers. 
Most  Importantly,  Federal  policies 
should  encourage  individual  initiative. 
Therefore,  a  variety  of  approaches  are 
necessary.  Also,  I  agree  with  the  re- 
port's conclusion  that  Federal  policies 
should  accommodate  innovative  ef- 
forts at  the  SUte  and  local  level  and 
accommodate  labor-management  coop- 
eration. 

Most  of  our  current  education  and 
training  programs,  and  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  unemployed,  simply 
were  not  designed  at  a  time  when 
worker  dislocation  was  a  national 
problem.  As  a  result,  they  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  dislocated  workers.  We 
must  scrutinize  these  programs  to 
remove  unintended  barriers  to  train- 
ing and  to  employment  opportunities. 


We  also  need  to  examine  whether  new 
solutions  can  be  developed  to  replace 
leas  effective  approaches. 

The  availability  of  quality  education 
and  training,  along  with  effective  Job 
search  assistance  and  other  programs 
of  reemployment  assistance,  can  make 
the  difference  between  self  sufficiency 
and  economic  dependence  for  Ameri- 
ca's new  unemployed. 

I  highly  recommend  the  New  Ameri- 
can Unemployment  to  my  colleagues. 
This  new  report  is  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Issues  and  concerns  sur- 
rounding dislocated  workers  and  solu- 
tions that  are  currently  being  dis- 
cussed. 

Persons  who  have  questions  about 
the  content  of  this  report  may  contact 
the  authors.  Paula  Duggan  and  Virgin- 
ia Mayer,  at  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Institute.  For  copies  of  the  report, 
contact  Bob  Reitemeler  in  the  insti- 
tute's Publications  Office  (202)  544- 
5200.  The  address  is  218  D  St..  SE.. 
Washington.  DC  20003.« 


THE  FUTURE  OF  LABOR 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  entiUed  "Reorganised  Labor." 
The  editorial  simunarlzed  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  report  on  the  future  of  the 
American  labor  movement  which  was 
recenUy  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Coimcil.  In  my  opinion,  the 
report  is  indeed,  as  the  Times  put  it. 
remarkable  and  provocative,  and  ad- 
dresses a  range  of  issues  important  not 
only  to  the  health  of  organized  labor, 
but  to  the  future  growth  and  vitality 
of  the  entire  American  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  and  a  summary 
of  the  report  from  the  AFL-CIO  News 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  5. 19861 

lUORGAinZBD  LASOK 

Organized  labor  has  set  out  to  reinvent 
the  labor  movement  for  the  post-industrial 
age.  At  least  that  seems  to  be  the  upshot  of 
a  remarkable  report  recently  adopted  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  It's  a 
set  of  Ideas  that  even  critics  of  organized 
labor  can  welcome.  Like  unions  or  not,  this 
report  ought  to  provoke  fresh  thought 
about  Jobs.  Job  protection  and  "what  it  is 
workers  can  do  through  their  unions." 

The  need  for  rethinking  is  plain  from  the 
steady  decline  in  labor's  fortunes.  The 
unionized  portion  of  the  labor  force  has 
gradually  dropped,  falling  below  19  percent 
last  year  from  23  percent  in  1980  and  35  per- 
cent in  1984.  Unions  are  seen  as  undemo- 
cratic, stifling  of  individual  Initiative,  con- 
trolled by  bosses.  Perhaps  most  damaging, 
they  are  thought  to  "ii>crease  the  risk  that 
companies  will  go  out  of  business." 

An  obvious  response— better  public  rela- 
tions—gets generous  treatment  in  the 
A.P.L.-C.I.O.  report,  more  than  two  years  in 
preparation.  But  the  report  is  better  than 
that,  emphasizing  substantive  changes  in 
the  way  unions  operate. 


It  calls  on  unions  to  explore  alternatives 
to  the  traditional  "adversarial  collective  bar- 
gaining relationship."  Among  other  things, 
this  could  mean  giving  up  comprehensive 
contracts  in  favor  of  "minimum  guarantees 
that  will  serve  as  a  floor  for  individual  bar- 
gaining." For  the  worker  this  would  satisfy 
the  deaire  to  assert  independence  and  per- 
sonal Initiative:  for  the  company  it  would 
allow  considerably  more  flexibility  in  re- 
warding the  best  employees. 

The  r^wrt  also  urges  unions  to  seek  out 
and  addrev  new  issues  of  concern  to  work- 
ers, like  pay  Inequity  or  comparable  worth 
and  health  and  safety  standards.  Yet  an- 
other recommendation  calls  for  "quality  of 
worUlfe"  programs  that  give  workers  a  say 
in  their  Job  environment. 

The  new  report  calls  for  new  categories  of 
unkm  membership  for  workers  not  in  orga- 
nised bargaining  units.  This  would  let 
people  who  leave  unionized  Jobs  retain  a 
union  affiliation.  It  also  could  open  up  such 
affiliation  to  workers  who  voted  for  the 
union  in  an  unsuocosful  organising  elec- 
tion. 

Such  affUlations  would  be  espedaUy  at- 
tractive in  the  light  of  another  recommen- 
dation: study  the  feadbility  of  having 
unions  become  the  direct  source  of  benefits 
like  Job  training  and  supplementary  medical 
Insurance. 

There  Is  skepticism  about  some  of  these 
things  even  among  the  labor  chiefs  who  ap- 
proved them.  Issues  like  comparable  worth 
could  create  as  much  division  as  enthusi- 
asm. New  categories  of  membership  raise 
the  question  of  what  a  union  Is.  And  direct 
benefit  programs  could  prove  costly  to  ad- 
minister. 

But  the  AJPX.-C.I.O.  report  can  provoke 
fresh  thought  and  healthy  experimentation 
as  individual  unions  and  locals  take  the  next 
steps  to  test  labor's  new  vision  against  reali- 
ty.   

[From  KFI^-CIO  News,  Mar.  2.  198S1 

CoDKCiL  STin>T  Skxks  Nkw  Paths  pob 
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PBOGRXSS 

(By  John  M.  Barry) 

BsL  HAasouR.  Fla.— A  searching  self-ex- 
amination by  the  AFL-CIO  has  pinpointed 
problems  created  by  a  period  of  r^id 
change,  outlined  a  program  to  overcome 
them,  and  found  "the  seeds  for  a  resivgence 
of  the  labor  movement." 

A  report  by  the  Executive  C:ouncU's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Evolution  of  Work  said  that 
although  organized  labor  "has  demonstrat- 
ed a  notable  resiliency"  and  remains  "a  vital 
force  for  progress"  in  American,  unions  find 
themselves  "behind  the  pace  of  change." 

The  committee  report.  "The  Changing 
Situation  of  Workers  and  Their  Unions." 
was  issued  during  the  couiusil's  winter  meet- 
ing here.  It  sets  forth  a  series  of  si>eclfic  rec- 
ommendations for  renewed  growth  through 
Innovative  organizing  strategies  and  tech- 
niques, new  categories  of  membership,  effec- 
tive use  of  the  media,  stronger  union  struc- 
tures, expanded  services  and  other  steps  to 
improve  traditional  union  programs. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  situation  confront- 
ing labor,  the  committee  stressed  that  "it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  search  for  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  doing  what  we  have  always 
done:  we  must  expand  our  notion  of  what  it 
is  worken  can  do  through  their  unions." 

COHnSKHT  OP  RXSURCKNCR 

AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland.  de- 
scribing the  report  at  a  news  conference. 


said  it  "gives  us  confidence  that  our  unions 
have  the  capacity  to  continue  the  never- 
endtaig  process  of  renewal  and  regenera- 
tion. ...  All  the  data  we  have  studied,  as 
well  as  our  own  common  sense,  provide 
grounds  for  hope  that  a  period  of  resur- 
gence—of sustained  growth— Is  within  our 
grasp." 

The  report  Is  the  culmination  of  two  and  a 
half  yean  of  work  by  the  committee,  which 
Is  chaired  by  Sec.-Treas.  Thomas  R.  Dona- 
hue. The  panel  includes  18  federation  vice 
praddents  and  the  operating  heads  of  the 
eight  constitutional  departments.  In  the 
course  of  its  meetings  since  1982  it  received 
reports  from  a  number  of  experts.  It  also  re- 
viewed surveys  taken  over  the  last  25  years 
on  the  public  attitude  toward  unions  and 
supplemented  this  material  with  additional 
surveys. 

Kirkland  stressed  that  the  committee  will 
remain  in  being  to  study  points  raised  in  its 
discussions  but  not  incorporated  in  its 
report.  He  said  it  will  conduct  a  omUnuing 
review  of  reqwnses  to  the  report  from  Exec- 
utive Council  memben  and  other  trade 
unionists. 

The  committee  foimd  no  cause  for  "doom 
and  despair"  regarding  the  future  of  the 
labor  movement.  It  cited  earlier  predictions 
of  the  demise  of  unions  whoi  labor  suffered 
setbacks  in  the  1930b  and  '30b.  which  were 
followed  by  periods  of  remarkable  growth 
for  the  trade  union  movement. 

The  data  the  committee  studied,  it  said, 
provide  grounds  for  hope  as  well  as  concern 
"and,  indeed,  suggest  the  seeds  for  a  resur- 
get>ce  of  the  labor  movement." 

It  pointed  to  such  survey  findings  as: 

Union  enrollment  in  growing  numbers  of 
"the  types  of  workers  who  are  forming  an 
Increasingly  larger  share  of  the  workforce." 

Workers  who  choose  to  form  a  union  con- 
tinue to  be  well-served  by  and  are  generally 
satisfied  with  their  union. 

Non-union  workers  recognize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  concerted  action  in  securing 
workplace  democracy  and  gaining  redress 
for  grievances. 

Experience  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
public  sector  in  the  United  States  demon- 
strates that  "the  current  generation  of 
workers,  when  given  a  fair  chance  to  form  a 
union  at  their  workplace,  elect  to  do  so  in 
large  nimibers." 

The  committee's  report  details  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  enormouriy  rapid  growth 
of  the  labor  force  in  recent  years,  particu- 
larly in  economic  sectors  and  areas  of  the 
country  which  in  the  past  have  not  been 
highly  organized.  It  points  out  that  this 
rapid  growth  is  creating  new  patterns  of 
part-time  and  temporary  employment  that 
make  it  more  difficult  for  workers  to  form 
unions  without  fear  of  employer  reprisal. 

The  failure  of  federal  labor  laws  to  pro- 
tect workers  who  exercise  their  right  to  or- 
ganize is  also  noted. 

"The  norm  is  that  unions  now  face  em- 
ployers who  are  bent  on  avoiding  unioniza- 
tion at  all  costs  and  who  are  left  largely  free 
to  do  so  by  a  law  that  has  proven  to  be  im- 
potent and  a  Labor  Board  that  is  inert."  the 
report  observes. 

WORKFLACB  REVOLUTIOH 

It  also  points  out  that  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  nations  are  undergoing  a  scientif- 
ic, technological  and  economic  revolution 
"every  bit  as  significant  as  the  industrial 
revolution"  of  the  19th  Century.  Jobs  are 
being  eliminated,  changed  and  created  by 
technological  advances,  the  sUtement 
notes,  and  workers  paid  subsistence  wages  in 
underdeveloped    countries    are    producing 


"the  most  sophisticated  goods,  and  even 
servioeB"  for  the  more  developed  nations. 

Recommendations  for  dealing  with  these 
trends,  the  committee  said,  are  baaed  on  the 
fundamental  premises  "that  the  labor  move- 
ment exists  to  advance  the  interests  of 
worken  as  workers  see  their  interests,  and 
that  to  continue  to  perform  their  role, 
unions  must  come  to  grips  with  the  current 
and  changed  realities  workers  face." 

The  report  stresses  that  labor's  alms- 
decent  wages  and  conditions,  workplsce  de- 
mocracy, a  full  voice  for  workerB  in  the  soci- 
ety, and  the  more  equitable  sharing  of  the 
nation's  wealth— remain  unchanged.  It 
added: 

"The  means  of  securing  those  aims  whOe 
grounded  in  experience,  must  meet  today's 
needs  and  anticipate  tomorrow's  aspira- 
Uons." 

The  committee  offered  these  recommen- 
dations, among  others,  that  it  believes 
"worthy  of  examination": 

Unions  should  experiment  with  new  ap- 
proaches to  representing  workers,  tailored 
to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  different 
groups  and  providing  "far  greater  flexibiUty 
in  the  workplace  and  greater  reliance  on 
mediation  and  arbitration." 

Unions  should  address  new  issues  of  con- 
cern to  workers,  such  as  pay  equity  and 
greater  participation  by  all  workers  in  deci- 
sions on  the  "bow.  why  and  wherefore"  of 
their  work. 

Consideration  of  new  categories  of  mem- 
bership for  such  groups  as  union  supporters 
in  non-union  shops  and  workers  who  gave 
up  their  union  membership  when  they 
changed  Jobs. 

A  study  by  the  AFL-CIO  of  proposals  to 
provide  direct  services  and  benefits  to  work- 
ers outside  of  a  collective  bargaining  struc- 
ture. 

Expanded  use  of  the  electronic  media  to 
overcome  misconceptions  about  unions  and 
make  the  public  aware  of  their  contribu- 
tions in  the  workplace  and  in  society  at 
large. 

The  use  of  "corx>orate"  campaigns  to  neu- 
tralise employer  interference  in  the  efforts 
of  workers  to  form  unions,  such  as  the  tac- 
tics, that  proved  effective  against  the  JJ>. 
Stevens  textUe  chain. 

A  pilot  project  by  the  AFL-CIO  using  ex- 
perimental organizing  committees  along  the 
lines  of  those  that  proved  ef ective  in  earlier 
periods  of  union  growth. 

Steps  to  heighten  and  expand  the  partici- 
pation of  members  in  the  affairs  of  their 
unions  as  well  as  more  opportunities  for 
members  and  national  union  leaders  to 
interact  with  each  other. 

Expanded  programs  of  leadership  training 
for  union  officers;  stewards  and  rank-and- 
fUe  members  and  orientation  programs  for 
new  members. 

Improved  labor  communication  efforts,  in- 
cluding training  of  qwkeapersons  in  media 
techniques  and  a  pilot  i»t>ject  to  test  the 
usefulness  of  advertising  to  improve  the 
public's  understanding  of  labor. 

A  renewed  »t.»phMtai  on  organising  and  an 
increase  in  resources  devoted  to  wganlzing; 
careful  selection  and  training  of  organtzars: 
greater  use  of  modem  communications  tech- 
nology in  organizing;  careful  selection  of  or- 
ganizing targets:  experimentation  with  new 
organizing  techniques,  and  greater  involve- 
ment of  union  leadens  and  rank-and-file 
members  in  organizing. 

Encouragement  of  mergers  among  smaller 
unions  to  better  serve  their  memben  and 
the  development  by  the  AFL-CIO  of  guide- 
lines to  facilitate  mergers.* 
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EDUCATIOWAIi  ABSISTANCE 
BENEFITS 
•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to 
express  my  support  for  legislation 
making  secUon  127  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  a  permanent  provision. 
Tills  section.  Mr.  President,  provides 
an  exclusion  from  gross  income  for 
amoimts  received  by  an  employee 
through  an  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram maintained  by  his  or  her  em- 
ployer. The  present  code  section  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  hope  we  can  pass  S.  558, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor.  S. 
558  will  make  the  exclusion  perma- 
nent. 

■  In  1978  we  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  educational  assistance  plans 
maintained  by  employers,  and  enacted 
section  127  at  that  time.  Since  then. 
Mr.  President,  the  program  has 
worked  very  well.  This  exclusion  helps 
not  only  the  employees,  but  also  em- 
ployers. I  have  heard  from  many 
workers,  business  executives,  and  edu- 
cators in  Aiicansas  about  the  many 
benefits  of  this  program.  The  employ- 
ee can  further  his  or  her  education, 
and  the  employer  gets  a  better  educat- 
ed work  force.  Since  1984.  more  than  7 
million  people  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  program  through  employer- 
sponsored  educational  plans.  In  the 
ever-changing  international  economy, 
with  more  and  more  emphasis  being 
placed  on  hi-tech  innovations,  it  is 
very  important  that  we  have  measures 
to  improve  education  and  productivity. 
This  section  does  Just  that. 

Late  last  year.  Mr.  President,  we  ex- 
tended section  127  through  the  end  of 
this  year.  Most  Members  of  Congress 
recognized  the  importance  of  these 
employer-provided  educational  assist- 
ance programs.  Further,  most  labor 
and  management  groups  have  realized 
that  this  section  has  helped  many 
workers  Increase  their  Job  skills  and 
productivity. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  should  make  the  educational 
assistance  exclusion  a  permanent  pro- 
vision of  the  Tax  Code.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  558.  the  bill 
which  wiU  make  it  permanent,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year.* 
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EXEBIPTION  FOR  VETERANS 
DISABIIJTT  COBCPENSATION 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  20,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  payments  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  as  compen- 
sation for  service-connected  disabil- 
ities should  remain  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  taxation. 

Compensation  for  service-connected 
disabilities  is  not  income— nor  is  it 
charity  or  welfare.  Compensation  pay- 


ments are  remunerations  provided  to 
veterans  to  repay  them  for  sacrificed 
health  and  loss  of  capability.  Compen- 
sation is  based  not  on  financial  need 
but  on  the  degree  of  disability.  It  is 
not  handed  out  willy-nilly  but  is  pro- 
vided after  careful  evaluation  and  re- 
evaluation.  All  who  are  awarded  dis- 
ability ratings  receive  compensation 
checks. 

Compensation  checks  are  Important 
to  all  who  receiviB  them.  Many  veter- 
ans are  able  to  provide  well  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  and  lead  near 
normal  lives  in  spite  of  their  physical 
or  mental  disabilities— some  are  less 
successful.  The  economic  importance 
of  the  checks,  varies  with  financial 
need,  but  need  is  not  the  only  measure 
of  importance.  A  veteran's  compensa- 
tion check  is  a  tangible  expression 
that  America  has  not  forgotten  the 
service  and  the  sacrifice. 

Beyond  the  moral  obligation  we 
have  to  compensate  our  disabled  veter- 
ans, and  to  protect  that  compensation, 
our  commitment  to  the  principle  has 
an  intangible  but  very  real  impact  on 
our  national  defense. 

If  military  men  and  women  are  to 
have  the  dedication  and  motivation 
their  Jobs  demand,  they  must  be  as- 
sured of  the  Nation's  commitment  to 
them.  To  strap  oneself  into  a  high  per- 
formance aircraft,  to  perform  well  in  a 
nuclear  submarine  below  the  polar  ice 
cap.  to  handle  chemicals  and  high  ex- 
plosives, to  face  hostile  enemy  fire  de- 
mands a  faith  that  ones  nation  wiU 
keep  its  commitment  to  provide  care 
and  compensation  when  duty  results 
in  injiiry.  We  ask  our  fighting  men 
and  women  to  have  faith  in  their  Oov- 
emment.  We  can  never  betray  that 
trust— during  their  active  duty  or  long 
after  they  have  retired  their  uniforms. 

The  taxing  of  disability  compensa- 
tion is  seen  by  our  military  personnel 
as  an  erosion  of  America's  commit- 
ment. A  tax  on  compensation  influ- 
ences the  dedication  and  the  willing- 
ness of  uniformed  personnel  to  make  a 
career  of  the  service.  American  armed 
strength  and  resolve  are  crucial  to 
arms  negotiation  and  ultimately  to 
peace.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  be  ex- 
perimenting with  a  tax  on  disability 
compensation  for  economic  expedien- 
cy. 

The  whole  idea  of  taxing  disability 
compensation  as  income  is  bad.  Does  it 
make  sense  to  provide  a  deserved  and 
Just  compensation  with  one  hand  and 
take  it  away  with  the  other? 

I  call  on  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
this  effort  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  administration.  Let  us  not  attempt 
to  solve  our  budget  problems  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  have  sacrificed 
most  to  maintain  the  freedom  and  in- 
tegrity of  this  great  Nation.* 


Manh  5,  1985 

OFFENSIVE  ACCURACY 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  in  the  Journal 
Military  Space  entitled  "Superaocur- 
acy  -«-  SDI  >=  Arms  Control?" 

The  article  features  an  interview 
with  our  colleague  from  Indiana,  Sen- 
ator Dah  Quatli.  The  article  displays 
a  keen  insight  into  the  role  of  emerg- 
ing technology  for  the  possibilities  of 
arms  control. 

I  commend  Senator  Quatlk's  com- 
ments and  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

[The  article  follows:] 
(From  Military  Spue.  Feb.  18,  IMS! 

SirmACCUKACT  +  SDI  ~  Amis  CoimoL? 

A  new  arma  control  acend*  abould  ineor- 
porste  not  only  a  defensive  transition  that 
brings  in  Strategic  Defense  InitiaUve  sys- 
tems, but  also  a  radical  reduction  In  yields 
for  strategic  offensive  forces,  to  the  point 
that  they  could  perhaps  employ  non-nucle- 
ar warheads  and  effects,  believes  Sen.  Dan 
Quayle.  R-Ind..  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Quayle  told  Military  Space  that  not 
enough  attention  tus  gone  to  extremely  ac- 
curate offensive  forces  as  an  asset  for  arms 
control  strategic  policy.  "The  only  way  we 
can  start  reducing  megatonnage,  especially 
to  get  under  'nuclear  winter'  thresholds 
(MS  12/10/84).  is  to  get  more  accurate."  he 
said.  "t7p  to  now.  arms  controllers  have  had 
a  knee-jerk  antipathy  to  accuracy,  thinking 
it  would  make  war  more  likely.  But  they 
should  really  be  pushing  it,  since  it  backs 
off  from  such  thresholds." 

Asked  how  the  Soviets  would  view  such  a 
U.S.  approach.  Quayle  responded.  "If  we 
can  get  very  good  hard  target  kiU  probabil- 
ities against  Soviet  targets,  we  force  them 
out  of  their  sUos  into  mobUe  missile  forces 
with  much  less  megatonnage.  We  create 
more  stablUty  by  making  them  scale  down 
like  we're  doing."  He  noted  his  champion- 
ship of  DARPA  programs  like  the  ATH  (Au- 
tonomous Terminal  Homing)  guidance  pro- 
gram for  advanced  noimudear  strategic 
cruiM  missiles.  "ATH  was  one  big  battle," 
he  said.  "Our  services  really  don't  under- 
stand this  kind  of  stuff  yet." 

Quayle  acluiowledged  that  he  has  had  a 
low  profile  in  arms  control  debate  up  to 
now.  "However,  I  think  arms  controllers  will 
start  rethinking  their  basic  assumptions." 
he  said.  "I  intend  to  be  much  more  active 
this  year  on  SDI  and  new  arms  control  re- 
Klmes." 

He  described  himself  as  a  strong  SDI  pro- 
ponent, but  bellves  lU  official  advocates 
may  be  making  dangerous  political  errors. 
"There's  a  stronger  consensus  this  year  on 
SDI  than  before."  he  said,  "whereas  last 
year  there  was  a  big  push  against  it,  masked 
as  opposition  to  anti-satellite  (ASAI)  de- 
ployment. The  first  proposition  must  be  to 
sell  SDI.  But  the  White  House  must  get  off 
the  kick  of  a  perfect  defense."  since  vocal 
claims  like  that  may  force  the  Soviets  to  do 
more.  If  the  forthcoming  Oeneva  talks 
break  down,  he  said.  "SDI  has  enough  polit- 
ical momentum  to  stand  on  its  own  two  legs. 
But  ICZ's  fate  would  be  more  directly  and 
negatively  linked  to  such  an  outcome." 

Another  issue  that  he  said  was  being  ig- 
nored was  "rules  of  the  road"  for  satellites. 

"It's  critical  that  we  develop  oonoepU  like 
satellite  keepout  sones  to  make  spacecraft 
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leas  vulnerable,"  he  said.  But  be  saw  the 
A8AT  issue  as  ntcesaarily  linked  to  SDI, 
■inoe  an  A8AT  ban  would  also  entail  no  SDI 
deployments.* 


PfeTKR  D.  BELL— "PUZZUNO  ODT 

LATIN  MISCONCEPTIONS" 
*  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  4  years,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  ignored  the  real  causes  of 
Central  America's  difficulties  and  has 
instead  portrayed  the  region  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  battleground  for  East- 
West  confrontation.  This  myopic  and 
shortsighted  view  of  the  region  pre- 
cludes the  development  of  policies  de- 
signed to  address  the  region's  historic 
inequities  and  serves  only  to  foment 
revolution  and  turmoQ  in  the  region. 

In  his  perceptive  essay.  "Puzzling 
Out  Latin  MisconcepUons."  Peter  D. 
Bell  succinctly  states  this  administra- 
tion's fundamental  and  dangerous  mis- 
conception of  the  region,  "Oiur  over- 
riding concern  with  communism  today 
diverts  attention  from  the  deeper  re- 
alities of  the  region— the  struggles  for 
economic  development,  social  Justice, 
and  national  self-determination."  This 
failure  to  understand  the  Central 
American  problem  is  the  result  of  pre- 
conceptions and  prejudices  which 
block  any  realistic  assessment  of  the 
region. 

All  too  often  it  is  U.S.  domestic  poli- 
cies with  shape  our  Central  America 
policies  and  not  the  realities  and  needs 
of  the  region.  Little  consideration  is 
given  to  the  Central  American  skepti- 
cism of  the  United  States  due  to  its 
some  25  military  interventions  in  the 
region  during  this  century  alone.  Not 
enough  effort  is  spent  analyzing  the 
economic  inequities  of  the  societies  or 
the  evolving  power  structure  of  the 
church,  army,  and  the  oligarchy.  Be- 
cause of  these  barriers  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  region,  the  United 
States  is  continuously  surprised  by 
critical  developments  in  the  region 
and  is  increasingly  resorting  to  a  mis- 
guided military  resolution  of  the  con- 

fUct. 

If  a  realistic  settlement  is  to  be 
reached  in  Central  America,  UJ3.  pol- 
icymakers must  rid  themselves  of 
these  misconceptions  and  analyze  the 
true  causes  of  the  Central  American 
problems.  Continued  focus  on  an  East- 
West  armed  struggle  can  do  nothing 
but  plunge  the  region  into  further  vio- 
lence. 

In  an  attempt  to  broaden  the  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  the  region's 
difficulties,  I  urge  my  colleages  to  read 
Mr.  Bell's  insightful  article. 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Bell's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

[The  article  follows:] 
Puzzling  Oitt  Latim  MisootfcsmoNS 
(By  Peter  D.  BeU) 

As  United  States  involvement-or  entan- 
glement—has increased  in  Ontral  America, 
so  has  public  awareness  of  the  area.  But 
what  we  lack  is  a  concomitant  advance  in 


our  understanding,  both  of  the  countries 
and  their  people. 

This  lack  of  understanding,  when  it  af- 
flicts the  general  public  is  dlstrentng,  but 
when  it  afflicts  those  who  formulate  U.8. 
policy,  it  Is  downright  dangerous.  Already  it 
may  needlesdy  be  widening  and  prolonging 
the  conflicts  in  the  region,  incraaslng  the 
property  destroyed,  and  hopes  dashed,  and 
Uveslost. 

Despite  the  deep  U.S.  involvement  in  Cen- 
tral Awi*rtra  we  and  our  policymakers  are 
f,ffn^l«n«iiy  suriNlsed  by  critical  events  and 
cbanges.  We  did  not.  for  exsmple.  sntictpste 
Pivaident  Duarte's  initiative  to  bring  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  into  peace  talks.  We 
were  caught  off  guard  when  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  agreed  to  accept  the  regional 
peace  plan  as  drafted  by  the  Contadora 
countries.  We  were  taken  aback  when  the 
Costa  Rican  goveriunent  rejected  VS.  en- 
treaties to  build  up  its  armaments,  and 
when  Honduran  army  officers  cashiered 
their  pro-n£.  commander  even  while  seek- 
ing increased  U.8.  mOitsry  ssslstsnce. 

We  And  it  similarly  dlfflcult  to  explain 
why  the  n.S.-backed  contras  have  had  so 
IltUe  suooess  in  their  war  against  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government;  and  why  the  views  of 
Central  America's  nearest  neighbors,  includ- 
ing Mexico,  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  United  States  regarding  the  region's 
conflicts  and  how  to  rescdve  them. 

The  problem  is  not  lack  of  information. 
The  barriers  to  an  informed  imderstandlng 
of  Central  America  in  the  United  States  are 
more  formidable  than  that  They  have  to  do 
with  the  way  we  as  North  Americans  look  at 
the  rest  of  the  worid.  They  derive  from  pre- 
conceptions and  prejudices  that  shape  the 
way  we  interpret  the  information  we  receive 
daUy.  In  the  case  of  Central  America,  the 
most  Importsnt  of  these  barriers  are: 

1.  We  do  not  appreciate  the  importance 
for  Central  Americans  of  the  history  of 
their  region  and  of  the  long  U.S.  Involve- 
ment there. 

Central  America  exists  for  us  in  terms  of 
its  current  crises,  which  we  too  often 
assume  began  with  the  Sandlnlsta  revolu- 
tion In  Nicaragua  in  1979.  While  we  discount 
the  past.  Central  Americans  are  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  80  military  interventions  of  this 
country  in  the  Caribbean  basin  over  the 
past  150  years,  some  25  of  them  in  Central 
America  In  this  century. 

For  Nicaraguans,  the  UJ3.  occupation 
during  two  decades  beginning  in  1912  is  part 
of  present  r«allty,  even  if  easily  forgotten 
by  most  of  us.  How  many  of  us  know  what 
every  Nicaragiian  schoolchild  learns:  that 
an  American  fiUbuster  named  William 
Walker  seized  control  of  that  country's  gov- 
ernment in  the  ISSOs.  obtained  diplomatic 
recognition  from  the  United  States,  and. 
among  other  things,  legalized  slavery?  Our 
impatience  with  Central  Americans  who 
Insist  on  putting  a  heavy  burden  of  history 
onto  their  relationship  with  the  United 
States  only  adds  to  their  uneasiness  about 
us. 

2.  We  assume  that  political  and  social  rela- 
tions have  gone  largely  unchanged  in  the 
cotmtries  of  the  region. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  our  predomi- 
nantly Protestant.  Anglo-Saxon  culture,  we 
still  tend  to  look  at  Central  America  as  a 
collection  of  traditional  Catholic  societies, 
and  to  see  them  as  rigidly  absolutist,  hierar- 
chical, and  f  atallsUc 

Such  stereotypes  may  once  have  con- 
tained some  truth,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  accurate  today.  The  small  nations  of  the 
region  are  increasingly  ctunplex,  with  tradi- 


tion and  change  combining  In  ways  that  are 
sometimes  creative  and  sometimes  Jarring. 
Whatever  may  have  become  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta revolution,  tbe  overthrow  of  the 
Somoea  dtctatorship  resulted  from  one  of 
the  few  broadly-baaed  insurrectionary  move- 
ments in  Uie  bistory  of  this  hemisphere. 

Among  the  most  far-reaching  institutional 
changes  within  the  region  over  recent  years 
have  been  those  in  the  church  Since  the 
lAtin  American  bishops'  conference  at  Me- 
dellin,  Colombia  In  1988,  the  chundi  has 
become  the  defender  of  the  poor  and  de- 
fenseless, and  a  champion  of  human  rights 
and  social  Justice.  One  result  is  that  the 
triad  of  the  church,  army,  and  oligarchy, 
which  once  kept  a  lock  on  power  in  Central 
American  sodettes,  has  been  broken. 

Moreover,  to  varying  degrees  in  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  the  army 
has  distanced  itadf  from  the  (Oligarchy,  and 
now  exists  ss  sn  Incresstngly  Independent 
center  of  power.  Costa  Rica  disbanded  its 
army  in  establishing  its  democracy.  simI 
Nicaragua  destroyed  iU  oligarchy  whfle 
t.i^Mwy  its  revolution.  Everwhere  power  has 
Xtteaayt  more  fluid. 

3.  We  tend  to  attach  too  much  signifi- 
cance to  economic  growth  as  a  measure  of 
progress  In  Central  America 

In  the  1980b  and  1970s,  there  was— thanks 
in  part  to  U.8.  assistance— a  great  deal  of 
economic  growth  In  the  regicm;  but  income 
also  became  more  skewed  in  most  countries, 
thereby  worsening  the  inequality  between 
rich  and  poor.  Within  Nicaragua,  13  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  and  Otutemala,  added 
wealth  did  not  lead  to  social  progress  or  po- 
litical change,  but  to  increasing  division  and 
frustration.  When  peaceful  efforts  to  pro- 
mote social  and  political  reforms  were  re- 
pressed, the  most  committed  reformers  were 
left  with  rebellion  ss  their  only  alternative 
for  political  action.  We  should  not  be  so  fix- 
ated on  economic  growth  that  we  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  other  social  change. 

4.  We  faO  to  comprehend  the  extent  to 
which  the  power  imbalance  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  shapes 
perceptions  both  north  and  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Latin  Americans  are  very  much  aware  of 
the  preponderant  weight  of  the  United 
States  in  this  hemisphere— our  economic 
strength,  our  military  might,  and  the  sheer 
size  of  our  country.  They  know  that  a  1  per- 
cent increase  In  interest  rates  here  can  coat 
than  more  than  (1  billion  in  debt  service 
payments.  Changes  of  a  few  pennies  In  UJS. 
prices  for  coffee,  sugar,  or  hanaiuw  mean 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  ecoiiomies  of  Cen- 
tral America.  U.S.  policymakers  talk  about 
the  increased  Interdependence  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  but  the 
relationship  remains  lopsided. 

By  contrast,  except  in  mmnoits  of  crises, 
U.S.  policymakers  take  Central  America  for 
granted.  Given  the  relative  weakness  of  the 
region  economically  and  militarily,  the 
United  SUtes  enjoys  a  wide  margin  for 
error  in  its  policies.  Inattention  and  miscal- 
culation are  eeafnMally  costless  to  us  except 
for  the  deepening  resentment  toward  this 
country  in  the  region— a  reaentmoit  on 
which  our  adversaries  capitalize. 

5.  Issues  involving  Central  America  cap- 
ture the  consciousness  of  most  North  Amer- 
icans only  in  so  far  as  they  are  infused  with 
an  East- West  dimension. 

The  Reagan  administration's  preoccupa- 
tion with  Soviet  expansionism  has  convert- 
ed the  current  conflicts  in  Central  America 
into  crises  demanding  our  attention,  there- 
by further  distorting  our  view  of  the  reali- 
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ties  of  the  resion.  Even  our  trtendi  in  Cen- 
tral America  look  dubiously  at  the  recent  re- 
discovery of  their  region  by  thk  country. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  great  fuss 
over  the  establishment  of  democracies  in 
the  region,  putting  our  prestige  and  re- 
sources on  the  line.  Our  overriding  concern 
with  cooununlsm  today  diverts  attention 
from  the  deeper  realities  of  the  region— the 
struggles  for  economic  development,  social 
justice,  and  national  self-determination. 

«.  We  too  readily  allow  domestic  n.S.  poll- 
tics  to  shape  our  understanding  of  Central 
America. 

Issues  of  llfe-and-death  significance 
within  the  region  are  exploited  for  electoral 
or  bureaucratic  advantage  here.  Eden  Pas- 
tora.  the  Nicaraguan  rebel  leader,  recently 
said.  "The  Americans  make  North  American 
politics  out  of  Nicaraguan  politics."  He  was 
specifically  referring  to  the  battle  between 
the  administration  and  Congress  over  the 
wisdom  and  legality  of  CIA  support  for  antl- 
SandlnlsU  guerrillas,  but  he  might  have 
been  describing  the  treatment  of  any 
number  of  issues. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  question  of  condi- 
tioning DJB.  assistance  to  El  Salvador  on 
human  rights  grounds  is  at  bottom  as  much 
an  expression  of  Congressional  distrust  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  as  of  concern 
about  Salvadoran  lives.  Then  there  are 
those  Americans,  on  the  left  and  on  the 
right,  for  whom  Central  America  is  a  re-en- 
actment of  Vietnam.  They  interpret  each 
issue  in  EI  Salvador  or  Nicaragua  as  an  op- 
portunity to  validate  the  lessons  they 
learned  from  the  war  in  Indochina. 

The  full  burden  of  misunderstanding  and 
miscalculation  in  U.S.-Central  American  re- 
lations does  not  rest  with  the  United  States. 
Central  Americans  and  other  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  often  faUed  to  imderatand  either 
our  responsibilities  as  a  world  power  or  the 
competing  Interests  and  contradictory 
values  at  work  within  U.S.  politics.  So.  too. 
Central  Americans  have  sometimes  com- 
plained about  our  insensitivlty  or  unilateral 
activities  while  failing  to  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  United  SUtes  that 
has  decided  to  play  a  major  role  in  their 
countries.  Thus  we  bear  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  understand  what  we  are  doing, 
why,  and  with  what  consequence.* 


UM 


SnUi  ANOTHER  PRESIDENTIAL 
COMMISSION  ENDORSES  A 
STRONG  EXIMBANK 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  time  in  as  many  months  a  Pres- 
idential commission  has  published  a 
report  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness, in  its  report  entitled 
"Global  Competition:  The  New  Reali- 
ty," highlighted  strong  support  for  the 
Exlmbank  as  a  key  tool  in  a  success- 
ful—and necessary— trade  program. 

Mr.  John  Young,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission,  and  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co..  noted  in  the  letter  sub- 
mitting the  report  to  the  President, 
that: 

After  more  than  a  year  of  close  scrutiny, 
the  Commission  has  concluded  that  Ameri- 
ca's ability  to  compete  in  world  markets 
must  be  improved,  that  we  should  view  the 
challenge  as  immediate,  and  that  the  posi- 


tive  effects  of   the   recommendations   we 
make  will  be  felt  far  into  the  future. 

The  recommendations  regarding  the 
Exlmbank  give  particular  attention  to 
the  need  for  Exlm  to  take  an  active 
role  in  combating  mixed  credits  by  de- 
vising "a  competitive  approach  to  the 
mixed  credit  financing  offered  by 
other  nations  until  negotiations  result 
in  a  satisfactory  reduction  of  this  prac- 
Uce." 

Mr.  President,  mixed  credits  refer  to 
the  practice  of  many  of  our  trade  com- 
petitors of  winning  export  sales  by  of- 
fering governmental  loans  to  the  pur- 
chaser that  include  substantial 
amounts  of  foreign  aid  moneys,  result- 
ing in  repayment  terms  far  below 
market  levels.  American  exporters 
have  lost  billions  of  dollars  in  export 
sales  to  this  kind  of  competition,  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  obtain  com- 
parable financing  for  their  exports 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Exlmbank  has  made  a  few  small 
efforts  at  some  mixed  credits,  which 
have  resulted  in  equally  small  gains  In 
negotiations  to  eliminate  this  practice. 
In  the  area  of  official  export  financ- 
ing, history  has  given  us  a  very  clear 
record  that  fire  must  be  fought  with 
fire.  We  have  been  successful  in  our 
negotiations  only  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  been  able  to  convince  our 
trading  competitors  that  we  can  pro- 
vide financing  that  is  just  as  attractive 
as  theirs  and  that  therefore  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  practice. 

It  mystifies  me,  therefore,  how  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
could  ignore  this  history  and  disregard 
the  recommendations  of  two  Presiden- 
tial commissions  by  recommending 
that  the  Eximbank's  direct  lending  au- 
thority be  eliminated.  Even  more  mys- 
tifsring  is  the  subsidy  program  pro- 
posed to  replace  it.  which  President  of 
the  Exlmbank  admits  will  take  the 
Bank  entirely  out  of  the  Exlmbank 
admits  will  take  the  Bank  entirely  out 
of  the  mixed  credit  competition. 

Mr  President,  when  everyone  is 
standing  at  a  football  game,  sitting 
down  by  yourself  may  show  leader- 
ship, but  you  are  also  likely  to  miss 
the  action. 

Mr.  President's  we  cannot  afford  to 
miss  the  action  in  the  international 
trading  arena.  Our  economic  vitality— 
now  and  especially  in  the  future— is 
being  determined  in  the  competition 
for  international  business.  We  cannot 
afford  to  take  ourselves  out  of  that 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  por- 
tions of  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness dealing  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  be  printed  in  the  RacoRO. 

The  report  follows. 

PUSnUEMT'S  COMMISSIOM  OH 
IMOVSTKIAL  COMfTmVMIiaS. 

WoMhinaton,  DC,  January  25,  IMS. 
DKsa  Mm.  Pixsdknt:  In  forming  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness, you  called  attention  to  the  new  re- 


ality of  global  competition  faced  by  Ameri- 
can industry,  both  at  home  and  alwoad. 
Your  request  for  recommendations  on  ways 
of  improving  our  Nation's  ability  to  compete 
was  a  welcome  challenge,  one  to  which  our 
diverse  members  brought  a  wealth  of  expe- 
rience and  perspectives. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  close  scrutiny, 
the  Commission  has  concluded  that  Ameri- 
ca's ability  to  compete  in  world  markets 
must  be  Improved,  that  we  should  view  the 
challenge  as  Immediate,  and  that  the  posi- 
tive effects  of  the  recommendations  we 
make  will  be  felt  far  into  the  future. 

This  report  summarizes  oiu-  findings  and 
recommendations  in  the  four  areas  we  be- 
lieve determine  our  present  and  future  com- 
petitiveness—technology, capital  resources, 
human  resources,  and  international  trade. 
In  addition,  we  have  also  developed  an  over- 
all policy  framework  for  both  private  sector 
and  Oovemment  actions  required  to  im- 
prove America's  ability  to  compete. 

hbr.  President,  it  has  been  a  great  honor  to 
serve  you  and  the  Nation.  The  competitive 
challenge  calls  for  the  leadership  only  you 
can  provide.  We  thank  you  for  your  vision. 
Interest,  and  initiatives  in  making  competi- 
tiveness a  priority  on  our  national  agenda. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHM  A.  TOUMG. 

Portion  op  Rxport  <EzpoitT-IiiroKT  Bamki 

Americans  were  the  first  and  only  people 
ever  to  walk  on  the  moon.  That  is  because 
the  very  visible  challenge  of  Sputnik 
spurred  us  to  action. 

Today,  a  less  obvious  threat  calls  for  our 
concerted  response.  Our  ability  to  compete 
internationally  faces  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge from  abroad.  Our  world  leadership  is 
at  stalce,  and  so  Is  our  ability  to  provide  for 
our  people  the  standard  of  living  and  oppor- 
tunities to  which  they  aspire. 

During  the  past  year.  30  leaders  from 
American  business,  labor.  Oovemment.  and 
academla  have  come  to  remarkable  consen- 
sus on  the  answers  to  the  questions  below. 

AKX  WK  MXRTNG  THS  COWmTrVK  CHAUXNOK? 

Not  well  enough.  Our  ability  to  compete 
in  world  markets  is  eroding.  Growth  in  U.S. 
productivity  lags  far  behind  that  of  our  for- 
eign competitors.  Real  hourly  compensation 
of  our  work  force  is  no  longer  improving. 
U.S.  leadership  In  world  trade  is  declining. 
Finally,  pretax  rates  of  return  on  assets  in- 
vested in  manufacturii>g  discourage  invest- 
ment in  this  vital  core  of  our  economy. 

WHAT  IS  AT  STAKE? 

Many  important  national  goals  can  be  at- 
tained only  if  we  are  competitive  in  world 
markets.  The  U.S.  position  as  a  world 
leader,  the  ability  to  provide  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  for  our  people,  our  national  se- 
curity, and  the  ability  of  Oovemment  to 
fund  domestic  programs— all  these  goals 
depend  on  the  ability  of  American  industry 
to  compete  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

WHXaX  IK>  WB  CO  PROM  RSItS? 

Americans  must  take  on  the  challenge  of 
competitiveness  as  the  economic  agenda  for 
the  next  decade.  This  report  analyzes  our 
current  competitive  performance  and  sug- 
gests how  It  can  l>e  improved.  The  recom- 
mendations represent 'a  wide  variety  of  ways 
that  Americans  in  Industry.  Oovemment. 
and  academla  can  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  competitiveness.  If  we  heed  these  calls  to 
action  with  a  shared  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose, we  can  shape  a  tomorrow  for  which 
future  generations  will  be  thankful. 


U.S.  exporters  receive  little  encourage- 
ment. Our  international  competitors  receive 
much  greater  support  in  their  efforts  to 
export.  Great  Britain.  Japan,  and  France  all 
spend  three  times  as  much  on  export  pro- 
motion. Export  financing  is  also  more  avail- 
able in  other  countries.  The  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  supports  export  sales, 
directly  finances  only  6  percent  of  VJB.  ex- 
ports. Fully  35  percent  of  Japanese  and 
British  exporU  receive  similar  financing. 
Given  the  lower  V£.  level  of  support,  it  is 
essential  that  we  use  our  resources  more  ef- 
fectively. 

Intensify  trade  promotion  efforts.  Ameri- 
can firms  should  be  encouraged  to  export  in 
a  number  of  ways.  The  role  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  financing  exports  should  be 
strengthened  by  removing  its  nonf  inance-re- 
lated  Umltattons,  authorising  defensive  use 
of  export  financing  aaslstanoe  (untU  we  suc- 
ceed in  getting  our  trading  partners  to 
eliminate  use  of  mixed  credits),  and  forging 
working  relationships  with  local  oommerical 
banks  and  state  export  banks. 

KZPORT  PIKAMCING 

The  office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  reduce  nonflnanoe-related  limita- 
tions of  the  operating  authority  of  the 
Export/Import  Bank  (Exlmbank).  Exlm- 
bank Itself  should  devise  a  competitive  ap- 
proach to  the  mixed  credit  financing  of- 
fered by  other  nations  until  negotiations 
result  in  a  satisfactory  reduction  of  this 
practice.  Creation  of  a  new  congressional 
authorization  for  Exlmbank  for  mixed 
credit  funding  on  a  contingency  basis  should 
be  considered.  Exlmbank  should  stimulate 
grater  private  sector  lending  for  exports  by 
expanding  its  working  relationship  nation- 
wide with  commercial  banks  and  State 
export  hanks  m 


FLINT  TO  HOST  NA'nONAL 
BADMINTON  TOURNAMENT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  announce  that  my  home- 
town city  of  Flint,  MI.  has  been  select- 
ed to  host  the  39th  annual  National 
Junior  Badminton  Championship.  Ap- 
proximately 100  of  the  finest  Junior 
badminton  players  in  the  United 
States  will  gather  at  Central  High 
School's  LaVoie  Field  House  during 
the  week  of  April  10-13  where  champi- 
ons will  be  selected  in  four  age  divi- 
sions. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Flint 
has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  na- 
tional championships,  having  hosted  it 
in  1958.  I  am  pleased  that  Flint  has 
once  again  been  chosen  to  accommo- 
date this  nationally  acclaimed  tourna- 
ment. I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Flint  Jour- 
nal commending  the  efforts  of  Lynn 
Stockton  to  bring  the  tournament  to 
Flint. 

The  article  follows. 

[From  the  Flint  (MI)  Journal.  Jan.  25, 19851 

Stockton  Brings  National  Badminton 
EvxNT  TO  Flint 

(By  Len  Hoyes) 

Lynn  Stockton  isn't  about  to  abandon  a 
4S-year-old  love  affair. 

She's  more  determined  than  ever  to  keep 
badminton  alive  despite  the  inroads  of 
indoor  tennis  arenas. 


"The  astronauts  use  badminton  as  part  of 
their  training  program  so  you  know  it  be- 
longs." she  said.  "It's  a  great  physical  devel- 
oper and  that's  the  point  we're  trying  to  get 
across." 

To  further  interest  in  the  Flint  area,  she's 
bringing  the  39th  annual  National  Junior 
Badminton  Championships  here  on  April 
10-13. 

Approximately  100  of  the  best  youngsters 
in  the  United  States  will  be  competing  in 
four  age  divisions  at  Central  High's  LaVoie 
Field  House. 

Mrs.  Stockton  said.  "LAVoie  has  a  nice 
ceiling.  Tou  need  height  to  play  champion- 
ship badminton." 

She  also  directed  the  23rd  national  tour- 
nament here  in  1909  at  IMA  Auditorium, 
drawing  raves  from  the  contestants  because 
of  the  high  ceilings  and  absence  of  glare 
from  windows. 

She  wiU  be  assisted  by  her  husl>and.  Shel- 
don, who  has  been  a  faithful  companion 
through  the  years  in  bringing  Flint  to  na- 
tional tiadminton  prominence. 

Flint  residents  or  players  representing  the 
Mott  Badminton  Club  have  won  40  national 
Junior  championships  since  her  first  young- 
sters went  to  the  tournament  at  Houston. 
Texas,  in  1965. 

She  has  come  home  with  at  least  one 
champion  16  times  In  20  years.  Brett  Mercer 
and  Teressa  Gianetti.  her  pupils,  won  the 
11-and-under  mixed  doubles  title  last  year 
at  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Her  prize  champ  is  daughter  Pam  Stock- 
ton Brady  who  won  six  singles  crowns  and 
shared  eight  doubles  and  mixed  doubles 
championships  between  196S  and  1972. 

Mrs.  Brady,  a  member  of  the  Flint  Area 
Hall  of  Fame,  outgrew  the  Junior-age  brack- 
et after  1972  but  has  frequently  won  adult 
national  titles  and  remains  the  only  intema- 
tional-callber  player  in  the  United  States. 

BCrs.  Stockton's  pupils  have  won  junior 
titles  at  such  sites  as  Eugene,  Ore.,  Man- 
hanttan  Beach.  Calif..  Newark.  Del..  San 
Diego  and  San  Jose. 

Bfany  figure  her  zest  would  sag  after 
daughter  Pam  graduated  from  juniors  but  it 
isn't  the  case. 

"I  love  teaching."  she  said.  "I'm  very  com- 
fortable around  children  because  I  love  kids. 
I've  woiked  with  kids  since  I've  been  ten 
years  old." 

The  grandmother  of  II  and  soon-to-be 
great  grandmother  has  taught  and  coached 
in  the  Flint  community  school  program  for 
30  years. 

She  was  active  in  school  athletics  at  Cen- 
tral and  an  amateur  basketball  and  Softball 
player  in  the  pre- World  War  II  years. 

She  said.  "We  played  a  lot  of  tennis,  too, 
but  there  was  no  winter  tennis.  Someone 
suggested  a  badminton  program  at  Longfel- 
low. 

"Edjrthe  Upskl  and  I  showed  up  in  basket- 
ball uniforms.  I'd  never  seen  badminton. 
Bob  Calhoun  was  the  instructor  and  he  told 
us  to  watch  for  a  while. 

"Then  he  put  us  on  a  court  and  said  to  hit 
the  bird  as  hard  as  we  coulcL  Some  of  the 
older  women  and  men  were  amazed  as  us 
youngsters. 

"Soon  after  that  we  were  invited  to  join 
the  Flint  BadmlnUm  Club.  I  accepted  the 
challenge  of  playing  against  men.  It  was  the 
outlet  I  needed.  Sheldon  came  with  me  a 
lltUe  Uter. 

"Then  I  started  working  in  tournaments 
at  Haskell.  You  might  say  badminton  has 
been  a  big  part  of  my  life. 

"I'm  not  going  to  stop.  I  like  to  stick  to 
something.  I'm  not  a  quittor."* 


DISINVESTMENT  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

•  Mr.  SYMMB.  Mr.  Presidait.  even 
the  most  hardline  advocates  of  disin- 
vestment in  South  Africa  aoo^t  the 
inarguable  fact  that  the  lowest  inocnne 
groups  inside  that  country,  mostly 
blacks,  would  be  most  injured  by  disin- 
vestment. Do  the  prodisinvestment 
forces  really  believe  the  blacks  of 
South  Africa  are  prepared  to  suffer 
that  greatly  to  end  i^wrtheid  more 
quidtljr? 

Perhaps  they  should  heed  the  words 
of  prominent  blacks  Inside  South 
Africa,  like  the  distinguished  Chief 
Buthelezl  of  Kwazulu,  the  largest 
black  tribe  in  South  Africa.  Chief 
Buthelezi  calls  disinvestment  "mad- 
ness." and  declares  that  the  level  of 
suffering  would  be  prohibitively 
harsh,  that  chaos  and  violoice  would 
result.  But  there  is  a  second  argimient 
agabist  disinvestment,  because  the  na- 
tions of  the  southern  African  conti- 
nent are  closely  linked  economically, 
and  if  disinvestment  damages  South 
Africa's  economy,  its  trading  partners 
will  be  even  harder  hit  in  conjunction. 
The  nations  led  by  black  African  lead- 
ers aroimd  South  Africa  acknowledge 
their  strong  economic  relationship,  as 
well  as  their  inability  to  break  their 
economic  dependence  upon  South 
Africa. 

White-ruled  Rhodesia  was  the  sub- 
ject of  vicious  attacks  by  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  only  a  few  short 
years  ago.  Today,  that  country  is  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a  one-party 
state.  Bishop  Muzorewa,  the  former 
Zimbabwe  Prime  Minister,  commented 
recently  that  black  Zimbabweans  are 
worse  off  now  under  Robert  Mugabe's 
rule.  Muzorewa  claims  "Zimbabwe  has 
been  totally  deprived  of  the  freedom 
she  won  by  self-denial  and  supreme 
sacrifice,"  and  to  make  his  point  at  a 
press  conference.  diq>layed  a  picture 
of  a  black  slave  with  a  steel  collar 
around  his  neck  taken  from  "Roots." 

Has  the  Congress  learned  anything 
from  the  lesson  in  Zimbabwe,  where 
white  minority  rule  was  ended,  and 
slavery  initiated?  I  hope  that  Ameri- 
can interference  can  continue  to  be  a 
positive  force  for  progress  in  ending 
apartheid  in  South  Africa,  not  a  nega- 
tive one.  promoting  societal  upheaval 
and  playing  into  the  hands  of  mili- 
tants and  Marxist  terrorist  groups 
who  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing government. 

I  ask.  Mr.  President,  that  Chief 
Buthelezi's  statements  fnmi  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  the  folly  of  disin- 
vestment be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 

The  statements  follow: 

Disinvkstmknt  Is  Anti-Black 
(By  Mangosuthu  O.  Buthelezi) 

In  the  struggle  for  liberattoD  any  black 
leader  worthy  of  the  title  reoognizes  that 
the  responsibility  for  bringiiig  about  radical 
change  in  South  Africa  rests  on  black  shoul- 
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It  la  a  South  African  ■tnigde,  snd 

tdacka  have  to  lead  in  that  struCTle  until  we 
pMi  the  point  where  the  drive  for  Improve- 
menU  becomec  nonraelal.  We  have  to  ahape 
event*  In  our  own  chosen  direction,  and  we 
have  to  fashion  our  society  after  the  models 
that  we  ounelves  emulate. 

It  must  not.  however,  be  forgotten  that  In 
Uf e  and  death  situations  decency  is  so  often 
under  slete-  Bloody  revolutions  fought 
against  terrible  oppression  do  not  automati- 
cally bring  about  great  improvements.  De- 
cency in  South  Africa  is  under  siege  at  the 
moment  in  the  sense  that  decency  and 
democratic  nonviolent  opposition  to  apart- 
heid are  under  threat  by  white  recalci- 
trance, which  is  polarizing  society  and  driv- 
ing blacks  to  despair  and  anger.  Decency  is 
a,\mt\  under  siege  in  the  sense  that  time-hon- 
ored dvillaed  values  and  Western  democrat- 
ic principles  are  being  viewed  as  impotent 
by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  blacks.  The 
struggle  for  liberation  in  South  Africa  still 
could  take  ugly  turns;  the  prospects  of  wide- 
spread devasUtkm  of  property  and  a  sharp 
escalation  of  violence  leading  to  a  race  war 
remain  an  ever-preamt  possibility. 

■SKD  ALL-PASTT  ATTKKFT 

It  te  against  these  background  thoughU 
that  I  ask  Americans  to  consider  attitudes 
toward  investment  in  South  Africa,  and  atti- 
tudes toward  President  Reagan's  construc- 
tive engagement  policy.  As  a  black  leader  I 
cannot  be  Jubilant  yet  about  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's South  African  policy.  We 
dont  know  yet  what  deeds  will  be  added  to 
wordi,  but  we  are  aware  that  sufficient  po- 
litical time  has  not  passed  for  anybody  to 
make  Judgments  on  Mr.  Reagan's  approach 
to  South  Africa.  As  a  black  leader  I  must 
welcome  his  attempt  to  formulate  a  South 
African  policy  for  the  first  time  in  the  n.S.'s 
history,  even  If  it  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated that  the  VA.  government  and  the 
American  people  have  the  will  and  the  abUi- 
ty  to  take  South  African  issues  out  of  U.S. 
party  politics.  Black  South  Africans  stiU 
don't  know  whether  petty  poUticking  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans  will  turn 
apartheid  Into  an  American  political  foot- 
ball for  party  gain. 

I  make  the  point  that  for  the  VS.  the 
South  African  situation  is  distant  and  unim- 
portant. The  remoteness  of  South  African 
issues  from  the  dally  vested  interests  of  U.S. 
citizens  does  not  demand  that  any  U.S.  gov- 
ernment make  more  than  vague  moral  pro- 
nouncements on  what  should  and  should 
not  be  happening  in  my  country.  The  South 
African  issue,  however,  does  challenge 
Americans'  moral  fiber  and  the  n.S.— as  the 
world's  leading  democracy— should  make  an 
all-party  attempt  to  side  with  the  oppressed 
in  South  Africa. 

This  thought,  however,  does  not  belie  the 
fact  that  medium-  and  long-term  economic 
developments  In  South  and  Southern  Africa 
have  implications  for  n.S.  interests.  South 
Africa  after  liberation  wiU  be  a  great  gate- 
way to  the  African  hinterland  where  the 
process  of  industrialization  must  Inevitably 
be  talked  of  in  terms  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  At  this  Juncture,  however,  the  im- 
mediate challenge  to  the  VS.  is  a  moral 
challenge. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  a  destructive  conflagra- 
tion of  forces  in  South  Africa,  the  process  of 
change  In  the  country  must  be  speeded  up.  I 
fail  to  see  how  those  who  agree  with  this 
statement  can  possibly  talk  of  our  effective 
economic  isolation.  Isolation  will  bring  stag- 
nation to  the  economy  and  perhaps  even  de- 
stroy its  growth  base.  Yet  it  U  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  rapidly  expanding  econo- 


my, where  the  Interdependence  of  black  and 
white  U  vastly  Increased,  that  the  propensi- 
ty of  the  country  to  change  Is  enhanced. 
Black  vertical  mobility  Is  a  oonoomltant  of 
economic  growth.  Anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  a  society  such  as  ours  will  know 
that  the  oelllnga  that  apartheid  imposes  on 
this  vertical  mobility,  produce  the  rubbing 
polnU  that  mobilise  opposition  to  apartheid 
where  It  Is  most  vulnerable. 

Apartheid  has  lined  white  pockeU  and 
succored  white  privUege.  When  white  privi- 
lege and  standards  of  living  are  threatened 
through  the  prosperity  of  blacks  and  there 
Is  a  rising  claim  to  recognition,  then  the 
prospects  of  negotiated  advances  are  the 
greatest.  WhUe  protected  by  a  wide  range  of 
apartheid  measures.  Mg  business  In  South 
Africa  has  for  decades  sided  with  the  op- 
pressor and  exploited  black  South  Africans 
unmercifully. 

That  era  has  passed.  No  big  business 
today  can  secure  future  plans  without  chal- 
lenging apartheid.  It  was  the  large  corpora- 
tions that  broke  the  apartheid  barriers  that 
led  to  real  advancemenU  for  black  workers. 
R>rd  Motor  Co.'s  bold  Indenturing  of  black 
apprentices  against  the  law  hastened  the 
day  when  Job  reservation  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Progressive  managements  talking, 
dealing  and  negotiating  with  workers  has- 
tened the  day  of  black  trade-union  recogni- 
tion. 

It  is  big  business  that  keeps  institutions 
such  as  the  InsUtute  of  Race  ReUUons 
alive,  and  it  is  very  often  big  business  that 
provides  the  financial  muscle  to  challenge 
the  government  in  the  courts  on  dvU-rights 
Issues,  on  labor  issues  and  on  contradictions 
and  ambiguities  in  law,  and  it  Is  internation- 
al capital  that  can  back  educational  and  de- 
velopment programs.  For  large  American 
companies  to  opt  out  of  the  South  African 
situation  is  to  opt  out  of  the  prospects  of 
being  catalysts  In  the  process  of  change. 

Increased  economic  investment  In  South 
Africa  by  D.S.  companies  associated  with  a 
n.S.  constructive  engagement  policy  with 
real  meaning  is  a  moral  option  that  the  U.S. 
now  has.  In  the  circumstances  that  now  ap- 
pertain, withdrawal  of  Investments  in  South 
Africa  by  Americans  is  a  strategy  against 
black  interests  and  not  a  punitive  stick  with 
which  to  beat  apartheid. 

UFC  AND  DKATH  DIFmKRCX 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  interest  in 
South  Africa  among  many  Americans,  but  I 
really  am  fearful  that  the  upsurge  of  the 
current  debate  on  the  disinvestment  issue 
and  on  Mr.  Reagan's  constructive  engage- 
ment policy  Is  in  part  fired  by  Americans  for 
Americans  on  American  issues.  Apartheid 
should  be  more  than  some  kind  of  lo<riUng 
glass  in  which  Americans  see  themselves. 
Apartheid  is  real;  It  Is  out  there  and  millions 
of  black  South  Africans  suffer  indescribably 
under  it.  Americans  should  profess  a  hu- 
manitarian approach  to  the  question  of 
what  the  VS.  should  do  about  apartheid. 
To  stand  on  American  Indignant  principles 
by  withdrawing  diplomatically  and  economi- 
cally from  South  Africa  is  a  luxury  that  the 
vastness  of  American  wealth  could  afford. 
But  Indulgence  in  that  luxury  for  the  sake 
of  purity  of  conscience,  whatever  genuine 
motives  produce  that  conscience,  would  do 
no  more  than  demonstrate  the  moral  Inepti- 
tude of  a  great  nation  In  the  face  of  chal- 
lenges from  a  remote  area  of  the  globe. 

Black  South  Africans  have  to  confine 
their  options  to  realities,  and  we  have  to 
seek  to  bring  about  radical  change  in  such  a 
way  that  we  do  not  destroy  the  foundations 
of  the  future.  More  than  60%  of  aU  black 


South  Africans  are  16  years  old  or  younger. 
A  huge  population  bulge  is  approaching  the 
marketplace.  To  greatly  exacerbate  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  and  to 
greaUy  Increase  the  already  horrendous 
backlog  In  housing,  education,  health  and 
welfare  services,  would  be  unforgivable.  Mil- 
Uons  of  black  South  Africans  already  live  In 
dire  squalor  In  squatter  areas  and  In  shanty- 
towns.  Jobs  make  the  difference  between 
hunger  and  starvation  and  t>etween  life  and 
death.  For  Americans  to  hurt  the  growth 
rate  of  the  South  African  economy  through 
boycotts,  sanctions  and  disinvestment  would 
demonstrate  a  caUous  disregard  for  ordinary 
people,  suffering  terribly  under  circum- 
stances that  they  did  not  create,  and  would 
be  a  grass  violation  of  any  reject  Ameri- 
cans may  have  for  the  principle  that  people 
should  be  free  to  exercise  their  rights  to 
oppose  oppression  in  the  way  they  choose. 
Black  South  Africans  do  not  ask  Americans 
to  dlslnvest.  The  strident  voices  calling  for 
confrontation  and  violence  are  the  voices 
most  dominant  In  calls  for  dlslnvestment.« 


STAR  WARS  AND  NUCLEAR 
STABILrrY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  Los  Angeles  Times  article.  Dr. 
Robert  Hunter,  of  Oeorgetown's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  offered  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  President's  Star 
War's  initiative  on  nuclear  stability. 
Dr.  Himter  argues  persuasively  tiiat 
defensive  systems  of  the  sort  envis- 
aged by  the  President  could  degrade 
rather  than  enhance  stability  by  creat- 
ing new  uncertainties  about  each  sides' 
likely  response  in  a  crisis.  Dr.  Hunter 
concludes: 

In  simi.  building  a  full-blown  Star  Wars 
system  would  not.  at  best,  make  the  nuclear 
balance  any  more  stable.  It  would  not  elimi- 
nate Soviet  and  VS.  reliance  on  the  ulti- 
mate threat  to  destroy  the  enemy's  society. 
For  such  results.  It  Is  hard  to  justify  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  and  nin- 
nlng  the  risk  that  uncertainty  in  the  heat  of 
a  crisis  could  make  nuclear  war  more  rather 
less  likely. 

As  we  prepare  to  consider  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  for  a  $2.3  billion 
increase  in  the  Star  Wars  research 
budgets,  I  believe  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues should  study  this  important 
piece  with  care.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  27, 19851 

'Stab  Waxs'  Erodxs  ConriDXHCx  ni  Nucliak 

WArrmoaAMX 

(By  Robert  E.  Hunter) 

In  proposing  his  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive President  Reagan  stimulated  a  rich  cot- 
tage Industry  of  analysts,  theorists,  arguers 
and  debaters.  Indeed,  the  SDI  (or  "Star 
Wars")  Is  producing  more  Intellectual  effort 
and  concern  than  anything  else  to  do  with 
strategic  nuclear  forces  In  the  last  decade 
and  a  half.  In  the  growing  lists  of  claim  and 
counterclaim  there  seems  to  be  agreement 
on  only  two  points:  Any  prudent  President 
must  conduct  research  into  what  is  possible, 
and  only  when  that  research  is  done  can  we 
make  any  final  Judgments  about  the  worth 


of  developing,  producing  and  deploying  Star 
Wars  weapons. 

The  latter  point,  however.  Is  incorrect.  It 
reflecU  the  need  for  an  occasional  "time 
out"  in  the  verbal  struggle  over  the  SDI. 
rather  than  serious  thought.  In  fact,  much 
can  be  said— for  good  and  all— about  the 
worth  of  Star  Wars  long  before  anything  to 
ready  to  be  deployed.  When  aU  the  argu- 
ments are  pared  to  the  core,  two  issues 
merit  serious  attention:  the  role  of  the  Initi- 
ative In  protecting  American  mtasOe  silos, 
and  lU  effect  on  the  behavior  of  n.S.  and 
Soviet  leaden  during  a  superpower  crisis. 

In  the  late  ISTOs  It  appeared  that  the  So- 
vleU  would  soon  be  able  (at  least  In  theory) 
to  destroy  most  If  not  all  of  our  land-baaed 
Minuteman  and  Titan  missiles.  Suggested 
remedies  have  Included  Jimmy  Carter's 
"race-track"  deployment  scheme  for  the 
ICZ  mtosUe,  Reagan's  "dense  pack"  for  MX, 
a  mobOe  missile  called  Midgetman,  the 
abandonment  of  land-based  weapons  In 
favor  of  less  vulnerable  missile  submarines, 
and  a  breakthrough  in  arms-control  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Tet  the  puzzle  could 
also  be  solved  by  buUdlng  defenses  around 
VS.  missile  silos.  Even  If  they  could  inter- 
cept only  a  relatively  small  fraction  of 
Soviet  warheads,  that  would  enable  some 
American  land-based  missiles  to  survive  and 
strike  \»A.  The  Soviet  attack  would  fall; 
supposedly  Moscow  would  be  deterred  from 
attacking  at  all. 

Serious  debate  can  be  sustained  over 
whether  such  an  anti-balUstlc  missile 
system  to  the  best  way  to  make  our  land- 
based  missiles  less  vulnerable.  Even  so,  a 
sOo-protectlng  ABM  system  would  not  re- 
quire either  the  proposed  $30-blllion  Star 
Wars  research  program  or  trillion-dollar  de- 
ployments. The  technology  exlsta  today, 
and  could  be  built  in  a  few  years  for  a  few 
billion  dollars— although,  beyond  the  first 
set  of  weapons,  thto  would  require  abrogat- 
ing the  ABM  treaty. 

Whether  to  try  defending  American  cities 
entaito  more  complex  issues.  Posed  in  abso- 
lute terms— that  Star  Wars  could  make  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  obsolete— the  argu- 
ment to  fantasy.  The  SDI  says  nothing 
about  stopping  bombers,  cruise  missiles  or 
nuclear  weapons  that  are  "delivered"  cov- 
erUy  to  an  enemy's  cities.  But  what  about  a 
defense  that  could  stop  something  between 
a  few  Soviet  missUes  and.  say.  99  and  44/ 
100%  of  them  all?  We  can  analyze  the  re- 
sults even  before  knowing  whether  SDI  re- 
search will  permit  a  low  or  high  degree  of 
protection. 

At  any  level  of  strategic  defense  short  of 
the  impossibly  absolute,  both  Washington 
and  Moscow  would  still  be  able  to  get  some 
nuclear  weapons  through.  Thus,  in  extn- 
mit,  the  threat  of  causing  unprecedented 
destruction  would  continue,  the  SDI  not- 
withstandinr.  the  certainty  of  that  destriic- 
tlon.  however,  would  not  be  as  evident  to  all 
concerned.  Thto  to  the  benefit  of  Star  Wars 
to  its  proponents,  the  bane  to  its  detractors. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  to  the  effect  that 
thto  new  uncertainty  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  American  and  Soviet  leaders 
during  a  searing  political  cristo.  The  SDI's 
supporters  argue  that  uncertainty  about  the 
fraetltm  of  offensive  mlssUes  that  could  get 
through  would  give  leaders  on  both  sides 
pause.  Neither  could  risk  being  the  first  to 
use  nuclear  weapons;  both  would  be  de- 
terred. 

Uncertainty,  however,  can  have  the  oppo- 
site effect.  Today,  both  American  and 
Soviet  leaders  know  that,  come  what  may. 
they  can  respond  effectively  and  unambig- 


uously to  a  nuclear  attack.  Indeed,  anxiety 
to  have  that  confidence  has  led  both  sides 
to  deploy  thousands  of  warheads  beyond 
their  minimal  needs.  Tet.  with  Star  Wars, 
margins  of  confidence  would  be  cut  to  the 
bone.  Leaders  would  have  to  act  on  the  basto 
of  Intricate  and  imprecise  Judgements  about 
the  reliability  of  their  own  systems  (offen- 
sive and  defensive)  versus  those  of  the 
tmtms.  Whether  or  not  there  to  nuclear  war 
could  turn  on  their  capacity  to  do  iibstnise 
"mlrror-tblnklng"  about  the  other  side  tf  cal- 
culations—and that  to  something  that  even 
in  today's  simpler  world  to  notoriously  unre- 
liable. 

Leaders  facing  these  difficulties  In  deter- 
mining which  side  would  come  out  ahead 
would  face  mounting  pressures  to  get  in  the 
first  blow.  And  unlike  today,  when  decisions 
can  be  delayed  in  complete  confidence  of 
the  abUity  to  retaliate,  all  thto  would  take 
place  under  pressures  for  instant  action. 
Indeed,  with  Star  Wars,  many  key  decisions 
would  be  delegated  to  computers  able  to  re- 
spond in  seconds. 

Would  thto  world  of  "will  he/won't  he"  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  [»«ssure8  on  leaders 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  a  crisis?  The 
answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  friends 
but  enemies,  with  deeply  conflicting  Inter- 
esto  and  objectives.  They  are  divided  by  Ide- 
ology, mutual  distrust  and  profound  misun- 
derstandings. In  a  Uf  e-threatenlng  cristo 
their  leaders  would  be  leas  likely  to  foUow 
rules  laid  down  In  a  computer  handbook 
than  the  dictates  of  political  pressures, 
fears,  instincts  and  mythology. 

The  "uncntainty"  argument  for  Star 
Wars  requires  that  both  American  and 
Soviet  leaders  would  be  sure  to  make  well- 
informed,  clear-sighted  and  rational  calcula- 
tions In  their  mutual  self-interest.  Tet  the 
history  of  U.S.-Sovlet  postwar  relations  does 
not  provide  much  basto  for  making  that 
Judgment.  Indeed,  if  the  superpowers  were 
certain  to  pursue  their  relations  in  such  an 
orderly  way.  they  could  rule  out  nuclear 
crises  altogether,  and  should  be  able  now  to 
agree  on  something  better  than  Star  Wars. 
Thto  would  include  far-reaching  arms-con- 
trol agreements,  radical  reduction  in  offen- 
sive nuclear  forces  and  resolution  of  some 
East-West  differences.  It  to  ironic  that  the 
case  for  Star  Wars  rests  on  assumptions 
about  the  prospecU  for  U.S.-Soviet  political 
relations  that  are  almost  Utopian  and  that 
its  proponents  reject. 

In  sum.  building  a  full-blown  Star  Wars 
system  would  not,  at  best,  make  the  nuclear 
balance  any  more  stable.  It  would  not  elimi- 
nate Soviet  and  U.S.  reliance  on  the  ulti- 
mate threat  to  destroy  the  enemy's  society. 
YoT  such  results,  it  to  hard  to  Justify  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  and  run- 
ning the  risk  that  uncertainty  in  the  heat  of 
a  cristo  could  make  nuclear  war  more  rather 
than  less  likely.* 


DOD  BUDGET  FREEZE 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  February  21,  1985,  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeague  (ISi.  Goldwa-tkr) 
made  some  remarlcs  regarding  a  Feb- 
raury  14,  1985,  letter  I  wrote  to  him 
outlining  my  personal  views  on  the 
need  for  a  freeze  in  military  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  letter  was 
written  in  response  to  the  chairman's 
request  for  suggestions  on  how  and 
where  to  cut  defense  spending. 


I  would  like  to  make  several  general 
observations  that  pertain  to  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  distinguished 
Armed  Services  CtMnmittee  chairman. 
The  growing  ocmgressionaJ  consensus 
for  a  freeae  in  military  spending  is 
critically  important  to  our  discussions 
about  reducing  our  Federal  deficit.  It 
is  no  coincidence  that  ttiis  year,  mili- 
tary spending  will  exceed  $700  million 
a  day— fiscal  year  1986  budget  outlay 
equals  $285.7  billion— while  the  deficit 
will  climb  by  nearly  $500  million  a 
day— fiscal  year  1986  deficit  equals 
$180  billion. 

There  also  exists  growing  skepticism 
about  the  actual  national  security  im- 
plications of  such  military  mmdUng 
reductions.  Despite  widely  published 
appeals  by  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
others  that  reductions  bey«md  the 
President's  request  will  be  injurious  to 
our  security,  such  statements  are 
highly  subjective.  I  reference  the  re- 
cently published  CIA  data  which  iiKii- 
cate  Soviet  defense  spending  may  have 
actually  declined  in  the  1970's,  as  an 
example.  More  concrete  exanuiles  0- 
lustrate  internal  cost  savings  in  the 
Pentagon  budget. 

In  discussions  of  last  year's  defense 
appropriations  process  bUl.  over  $2.7 
billion  in  savings  from  cost  adjust- 
ments were  found  in  Just  the  person- 
nel and  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
cotmts;  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  sup- 
plemental i4>propriations  bill  ap- 
proved last  Augiist.  where  the  Navy  re- 
activated an  entire  $336.2  million  bat- 
Ueship,  the  U.S.S.  MiuouH,  with  in- 
ternal cost  savings  it  f  otmd  in  the  De- 
partment—R^mrt  No.  98-570,  pp.  29. 
One  may  also  recall  the  well-publi- 
cized, over  budgeted  procuremoit 
items;  all  or  which  followed  the  pre- 
sumably painful  concessions  made  by 
the  Presidoit  in  his  $292  Mllion  Rose 
Garden  agreement.  Such  budget  real- 
Icxattions  and  incidents  of  over  pricing 
raise  serious  questions  about  the  cor- 
relation between  decreased  spending 
and  decreased  security. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  observe  that  even  the  traditional 
business  community  and  military  sup- 
porters in  Congress  are  conducting  a 
substantive  reappraisal  of  increased 
military  spending.  Recent  statements 
by  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  Nati(»)al 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses 
all  question  the  wisdom  of  ever-in- 
creasing defense  spending.  Most  of 
these  organizations,  in  fact,  have  em- 
braced some  version  of  a  UmitaMon  (m 
military  spending.  Such  public  senti- 
ment <»nnot  be  ignored  by  the  admin- 
istration nor  the  Congress.  More  im- 
portantly, many  of  our  own  military 
experts  in  the  Congress  are  reevaluat- 
ing the  basic  assumptions  upon  which 
our  military  q>ending  and  planning 
strategies  are  based,  and  are  proposing 
creative  alternative  strategems. 
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RegutUnc  my  colleague's  specific 
comments  last  week  on  my  defense  re- 
duction paekace.  I  would  like  the 
RaooRD  to  show  that: 

First,  budget  savings  In  my  proposal 
on  the  SOTAS  radar  system  because 
funds  have  been  eliminated.  Since  its 
cancellation,  however,  a  similar  radar 
syston  called  JSTAR  has  been  Initiat- 
ed which  tn>tntAiiM  significant  deploy- 
ment drawbacks.  The  net  effect  is  that 
no  savings  have  been  accrued  by  the 
earlier  cancellation  and  we  continue  to 
develop  deficient  systems: 

Second,  my  recommendation  of  a 
freese  on  civilian  pay  rather  than  a  5- 
percent  cut  recognizes  my  personal 
preference  to  find  savings  in  procure- 
ment and  RAD  rather  than  in  person- 
neL  I  believe  that  current  pay  scales 
and  personnel  levels  are  adequate  at 
this  time  and  should  not  be  increased: 

Third,  a  freeze  of  production  on  F- 
15  and  F-16  fighters  has  had  strong 
support  among  many  defense  analysts 
and  would  not  require  extended  inven- 
tory life  if  foreign  military  sales  of 
such  equipment  were  diverted  for  do- 
mestic use: 

Fy>urth.  the  AH-64  attack  helicopter 
might  be  safely  useful  in  some  second- 
ary combat  missions  but  is  extremely 
vulnerable  in  main  attack  scenarios.  I 
recommend  that  we  drop  the  use  of 
any  helicopter  for  main  attacks  and 
rely  instead  on  the  Cobra  for  second- 
ary missions.  The  unit  cost  for  the 
Marine  Cobra  exceeds  that  of  the 
Apache  because  of  the  limited  number 
of  purchases  planned  by  the  Marines, 
not  because  the  AH-44  is  an  inexpen- 
sive machine: 

Fifth,  my  recommendation  to  cancel 
SDI  in  its  entirety  is  based  on  my 
long-standing  belief  that  technology  is 
driving  the  arms  race,  and  that  fur- 
ther exiMuislon  into  space-based  weap- 
ons will  launch  a  new  generation  of 
military  technology  over  which  we  will 
have  little  control.  No  sooner  will  we 
spend  the  $26  billion  in  research  and 
billions  more  for  development,  than 
the  Soviets  will  discover  a  way  to  avoid 
or  destroy  the  system  itself; 

Sixth,  my  recommendation  to  cancel 
the  BfX  missile  because  of  its  vulner- 
ability and  destablilizing  impact  on 
the  current  arms  race  has  been  well 
established,  but  is  not  necessarily  in- 
consistent with  a  postponement  of  the 
D-S  missile  package  and  deferral  of  de- 
ployment of  the  third  Trident  subma- 
rine in  fiscal  year  1986.  I  would  hope 
the  upcoming  arms  negotiations  would 
set  spMtfic  limits,  a  freeze  if  you  will. 
on  strategic  weapons  rather  than  al- 
lowing for  planned  growth  in  nuclear 
systems  as  these,  seven.  The 
AMRRAM  missile,  the  M-1  tank,  the 
Aegis  cruiser,  the  Lantim  navigation 
system,  the  DIVAD  air  defense  gun. 
and  chemical  weapons  production 
were  highlighted  on  my  list  along  with 
many   other  systems  that   have   re- 


ceived critldam  from  the  Congress  and 
theCBO. 

Mr.  President,  with  your  permission. 
I  will  submit  for  the  Rccoro  two  arti- 
cles on  other  defense  cut  proposals 
which  should  be  considered  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  While  all 
these  proposals  vary,  I  believe  the 
views  of  our  colleague.  Senator 
WncKSK.  outlined  in  this  Sunday's 
February  24,  1985.  Washington  Post, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  highlighted 
in  Monday's  February  25,  1985.  issue 
of  Defense  Week.  Include  many  of  the 
same  questionable  systems. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  saying  I 
agree  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona  that  the  world  is  a  more 
dangerous  place  than  it  was  20  years 
ago.  I  am  Kfrald  I  differ  in  my  belief 
that  military  arms,  particularly  nucle- 
ar weapons,  have  contributed  to  the 
perilous  insecurity  we  now  are  facing. 

I  ask  that  the  above-mentioned  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  articles  follow. 
Cap,  You'u  Wkohc:  Dkpbrsk  Cam  bk  Cot:  A 

OOP  Sbiator  Akguks  por  a  Stratbot  to 

Savb  BnxioitB 

(By  Lowell  Weicker  Jr.) 

The  good  news  from  the  President  in  the 
SUte  of  the  Union  was  that  after  a  |1.2-trU- 
llon  military  buildup.  America  is  strong 
again.  The  bad  news  is  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  by  its  own  estimates  may  be 
$750  billion  short  of  achieving  Its  sUted  de- 
fense objectives. 

We  see  a  secretary  of  defense  testifying 
before  Congress  that  a  budget  of  some  $314 
billion  contains  no  fat  and  cannot  be 
changed  one  lota  without  Imperiling  nation- 
al security.  We  read  reporU  of  defense  con- 
tracting rife  with  inefficiency,  if  not  out- 
right fraud,  as  represented  by  the  $940 
toilet  seat  and  a  $7,600  coffee  maker  and 
weapons  systems  that  don't  work.  Mean- 
while. Congress  attacks  the  problem  piece- 
meal by  merely  trimming  programs;  it  deals 
with  symptoms  rather  than  causes  and  actu- 
ally makes  matters  worse. 

The  national  security  debate  has  become 
more  a  matter  of  defending  budget  levels 
than  def  en(Ung  the  nation. 

As  a  matter  of  reality,  the  defense  budget 
wlU  be  reduced  this  year.  We  In  the  Con- 
gress can  cut  the  budget  in  a  manner  which 
continues  the  mismatch  between  our  forces 
and  the  Job  we've  assigned  them  to  do:  or  we 
can  decide  first  what  kind  of  defense  we 
want  and  then  buy  It.  And  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Insists  in  Its  aero-option  ap- 
proach, it  should  not  complain  about  the 
outcome  of  our  deliberations. 

The  defense  budget,  like  the  overall  feder- 
al budget,  is  a  numbers  game  only  on  Its  sur- 
face. Underneath  He  the  fundamental  as- 
sumptions and  goals  which  drive  those  num- 
bers. What  do  we  want  armed  forces  for? 
That  should  be  the  first  question  in  this 
debate,  but  now  it  Is  virtually  unaddreased. 

The  second  key  question  la.  what  are  we 
getting  for  the  vast  amounts  of  money  we 
have  been  spending  on  defense?  Are  we  ful- 
filUng  the  goals  we've  set?  If  not.  why  not? 
If  we  desire  to  manage  the  defense  budget, 
rather  than  be  managed  by  it.  we  had  best 
take  stock  of  where  we've  been,  where  we 
are  and  where  we're  headed. 

Ovi  principal  national  security  objective 
la  to  maintain  adequate  nuclear  and  conven- 


tional forces  to  deter  Soviet  aggresalon  glob- 
ally. The  United  SUtes  currently  poaaeoes 
an  effective  nuclear  deterrent,  and  with  the 
modernization  programs  In  progreaa.  includ- 
ing the  Trident  ballistic  mlaalle  aubmarlne. 
B-1  bomber  and  cnilae  miaailea.  the  effec- 
tiveneas  of  our  deterrent  Is  aaaured  for 
many  years  to  come.  MX  and  Star  Wars  de- 
fenaea  are  not  deterrent  weapons:  they  are 
designed  to  fight  a  nuclear  war.  As  such, 
they  undermine  strategic  security  and  at  a 
premium  price. 

While  there  are  grounds  for  confidence 
about  our  nuclear  deterrent,  there  is  consid- 
erable doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of  our  con- 
ventional f  orcea  to  do  their  Job.  Our  conven- 
tional f  oroea  are  auppoaed  to  be  able  to  pro- 
tect our  vital  Intereata  in  four  areaa  of  the 
world:  Europe,  the  Middle  Eaat.  Southweat 
Asia  and  Eaat  Aaia  and  the  Pacific.  In  calcu- 
lating the  foroea  needed  for  these  purpoaea. 
Secretary  Weinberger  says  military  plan- 
ners must  aasimie  that  Soviet  aggreaaion 
would  occur  in  at  leaat  two  of  theae  regions 
simultaneously,  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  it  and  that  a  long  conflict  would 
ensue  between  the  superpowers.  It  la  a  plain 
truth  that  we  lack  the  foroea  and  loglatical 
support  structure  to  execute  auch  plana. 

What  would  the  administration  need  to  do 
to  eliminate  def idendes  in  our  conventional 
capablUtiea  and  build  a  force  able  to  aatisf y 
those  missions?  The  following  conditions 
would  have  to  be  satiafied:  (1)  increaae  the 
number  of  combat  units— divlslona.  air 
wings,  carrier  battle  groups  and  aircraft  and 
ahlp  transport  units;  (2)  man  the  force  with 
competent,  well-trained  personnel;  (3)  equip 
the  force  with  modem  and  reliable  weapons 
and  equipment,  and  (4)  stockpile  supplies 
necessary  to  sustain  the  force  in  wartime 
until  Industry  could  begin  to  satisfy  those 
needs. 

To  what  extent  have  President  Reagan's 
first  five  defense  budgeU.  fiscal  year  1981- 
85.  succeeded  In  producing  the  needed  Im- 
provements In  conventional  military 
strength? 

There  has  been  a  very  modest  increaae  in 
the  size  of  the  force,  but  in  only  one  area, 
naval  forces,  with  significant  Increaaea  in 
the  number  of  major  combatant  and  cargo 
and  tanker  vessels.  Because  of  the  time 
needed  to  acquire  ships,  some  of  these  in- 
creases are  the  result  of  decisions  taken 
before  1980.  The  most  dramatic  increases  in 
the  force  structure,  which  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  efforts  of  this  adminlstatlon,  are 
yet  to  come— in  1990  and  beyond.  Theae  In- 
clude: building  to  a  SOO-ship  Navy,  Including 
15  carrier  battle  groups:  four  additional  tac- 
tical fighter  wings  for  the  Air  Force:  two 
new  light  divisions  for  the  Army:  expanded 
airlift  capabilities  through  the  introduction 
of  a  fleet  of  C-5B.  KC-10  and  C-17  cargo/ 
tanker  and  transport  aircraft.  Not  all  of 
these  have  been  funded  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  many  of  them  will  actually  be  »9- 
proved. 

There  has  been  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  personnel  Joining  the  armed  forces 
and  the  rates  at  which  more  experienced 
people  are  reenllstlng.  Training  activities,  as 
measured  by  pilot  flylng-houra,  ship-steam- 
ing time  and  simulated  combat  deployments 
and  exercises,  are  near  acceptable  levela. 
However,  the  overall  personnel  atrength  of 
the  armed  foroea  is  low  by  historical  stand- 
ards and  the  Army  U  near  its  loweat  level  In 
over  30  yeara. 

Modemiaatlon  is  proceeding  at  an  impres- 
sive pace  with  the  introduction  of  new  air- 
craft, tanks,  ships  and  the  like.  Though 
more  capable  than  the  weapons  being  re- 


placed, the  reliability  of  these  new  weapon 
aystema  la  poor  In  aome  cases.  Unreliability 
and  complexity  are  generating  a  tremen- 
doua  Increaae  In  operating  and  aupport 
oosta. 

Very  little  progreaa  la  being  made  In  the 
area  of  auatalnabUlty— the  capacity  of  our 
logisUcal  ayatem  to  aupport  high  Intenalty 
wartime  operationa  for  the  period  of  time 
specified  in  defenae  plans.  Our  logiatical 
system  muat  contain  sufficient  reaervea— 
and  the  capacity  to  move  them  to  placea 
where  they  might  be  needed— to  aupport 
our  foroea  in  an  armed  conflict  until  new  In- 
duatrial  production  can  be  made  available. 
But  tbla  capabUlty  U  eaaentlally  nonexiat- 
ent.  because  it  haa  not  been  funded.  It  la  not 
funded  becauae  modemiiatlon  la  taking  pri- 
ority. 

I  think  It  fair  to  aay  that,  to  date,  there 
have  been  aome  very  limited  Increaaea  in  the 
■tee  and  capability  of  the  force,  but  when 
compared  to  requlrementa  and  objectivea 
and  the  level  of  Investment,  those  improve- 
menta  are  insignificant 

How  much  would  It  cost  to  eliminate  the 
deficiencies  In  our  conventional  forcea  and 
dose  the  gap  between  our  atrategy  and  our 
capabllltie*? 

Several  yeara  ago,  the  Department  of  De- 
fenae attempted  to  estimate  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring auch  a  force  and  arrived  at  a  flgure 
of  $760  bmion  more  than  the  $1  trillion  al- 
ready In  the  five  year  defenae  plan.  Al- 
though the  true  extent  of  the  gap  between 
strategy  and  capabllitlea  Is  not  known.  It  la 
fair  to  conclude  that  it  exista,  that  it  U 
large,  and  that  Reagan  defenae  budgets 
have  made  little  or  no  progreaa  in  closing  It. 
Thia  gap  la  like  an  expoaed  nerve,  becauae 
its  very  existence  belles  the  admlnlatratlon'a 
assertions  that  its  defense  program  is  aound. 
On  the  contrary,  by  thia  adminiatratltm'a 
own  deflnlUons.  it  shows  that  the  $1.3  tril- 
lion appropriated  for  that  program  so  far 
has  failed  to  solve  the  problem,  and  raises 
the  possibility  that  funding  levels  may  not 
be  the  Issue. 

If  funding  levels  are  not  the  real  issue, 
what  is  the  problem?  It  is  the  way  major 
programa  are  handled  by  the  Pentagon  bu- 
reaucracy. In  simple  terms,  it  Is  a  matter  of 
having  too  many  programs  as  compared  to 
available  funding,  a  failure  to  make  honest 
estimates  on  the  cost  of  those  programs, 
and  a  failure  to  make  cost  and  schedule  al- 
lowances for  unforeseen  technical  difficul- 
ties that  almost  always  arise,  followed  by  a 
failure  of  thoae  in  aenior  poaltlona  to  accept 
recommendatlona  that  marginal  and  unauc- 
ccsaful  programs  be  teiminated.  And  deaptte 
mounting  preaaure  for  funding,  there  Is  a 
diapoaitlon  to  create  still  more  new  pro- 
grams. As  unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,  this 
means  that  most  programs  are  groasly  un- 
derfunded. 

The  problem  is  well  understood  by  those 
in  the  Defense  Department  and  Congress 
who  have  a  responsibility  for  analyzing  and 
evaluating  programs.  It  has  been  systemati- 
cally docimiented  in  numerous  official  stud- 
ies, including  a  1984  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  report  entitled  "Underesti- 
mating of  Funding  Requirements  in  Five 
Tear  Procurement  Plans."  That  m>ort  con- 
cluded that  the  coat  of  the  fiscal  year  1984- 
88  five  year  plan  was  underestimated  by  up 
to  $325  billion,  or  about  20  percent  The 
OAO  believes  that  this  problem  is  caused 
primarily  by  underestimating  the  cost  of 
the  procurement  portion  of  the  five  year 
plan— that  is,  by  making  overly  optimistic 
coat  aaaumptlons  for  weapon  systems. 

When  estimating  future  fimding  require- 
ments for  a  program,  it  is  aaaumed  that  imlt 


ooata  will  decreaae  over  Ume.  The  fact  la 
they  almost  never  do,  and  herein  Ilea  the 
crux  of  the  problem.  It  makea  the  fraud  sur- 
rounding the  famoua  hammer  and  toQet 
seat  look  like  a  dime  atore  operation.  Qpare 
parta  are  only  one  amall  element  of  a  weap- 
ona  ayatem.  If  we  are  aerloua  about  control- 
ling thoae  ooata,  we  muat  begin  by  ocmtrol- 
ling  our  appetite  for  more  and  more  expen- 
atve  new  programs.  Ftom  a  dollar  perspec- 
tive, here  la  the  i>roblem  crying  out  for  aom« 
kind  of  resolution. 

Congreaa  examines  the  defense  budget  in 
great  detail  every  year.  This  effort  results  In 
a  large  number  of  relatively  small  program 
reductions— actiona  which  In  our  beat  Judg- 
ment deny  imneeded  monlea.  But  thia  is  like 
performing  coametic  aurgery  when  a  radical 
operation  la  needed.  We  fall  to  deal  with  the 
root  cause  of  the  problem— too  many  pro- 
grama and  not  enough  planning— ao  in  the 
end  we  contribute  to  It  That  we  do  ao  out  of 
frustration  ia  no  excuse. 

Secretary  of  Defmse  Webiberger  has  de- 
veloped a  reputation  for  defending  his 
budget  with  dogged  determination  and  a 
certain  measure  of  auooeaa.  But  for' me  he 
haa  ahown  a  lack  of  precision  In  falling  to 
support  a  searching  review  of  the  programs 
that  make  up  his  budget 

Reomtly,  for  example.  Weinberger  has 
become  personally  Involved  with  some  pro- 
grams like  the  DIVAD  gun  and  AMRAAM 
air-to-air  missile,  but  only  after  both  had 
paaaed  over  the  precipice  of  disaster.  Some 
feel  that  his  actions  in  both  instances  con- 
doned nonperformance  by  the  contractors. 
Secretary  Weinberger  claims  that  he  has 
taken  decisive  action  on  both  programs. 

Well,  consider  this.  Even  though  the 
future  of  both  programs  will  ranain  very 
much  In  doubt  for  at  least  another  12 
months,  be  has  requested  $995  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  for  DAVID  and 
AMRAAM,  In  my  view  no  additional  funds 
should  be  provided  in  fiscal  year  1986  for 
either  program  untU  all  performance,  pro- 
duction and  coat  iaaues  are  reaolved.  Appro- 
priations provided  last  year  are  quite  ade- 
quate for  that  taak. 

Another  example:  Why  would  the  secre- 
tary aUow  the  Army  to  resurrect  and  over- 
see the  expenditure  of  $70  million  on  the 
Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  program— a  program 
specifically  terminated  by  Congress  10  yeara 
ago?  This  Is  outdated  technology,  and  it 
makes  no  sense  to  revive  it  now. 

These  examples  point  up  a  failure  of  the 
system  to  purge  the  budget  of  uimeeded 
money  requests.  The  leadership  in  the  Pen- 
tagon is  so  obsessed  with  higher  funding 
levels  that  all  reason  has  been  abandoned  In 
pursuit  of  them.  The  situation  is  so  bad  that 
analysts  in  the  Pentagon  Jokingly  say  that 
"data-free  analysis"  now  fonns  the  basis  for 
many  "analysis-free  decisions"  at  the  secre- 
tarial level. 

Secretary  Weinberger  has  had  ample 
time,  the  support  of  the  president  and  vast 
resources  at  his  disposal.  So  why  has  he 
failed  to  create  a  more  credible  budget?  Per- 
haps he  is  not  disposed  to  the  type  of  con- 
troveny  that  would  surely  follow.  Any  seri- 
ous and  successful  effort  at  reform  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  outright  termination 
of  some  weapon  systems.  Program  termina- 
tions would  Involve  fierce,  protracted  con- 
frontations with  all  elements  of  the  power 
structure— the  admirals  and  generals,  mem- 
bera  of  Congress  and  Industry— mainly  be- 
cause they  would  threaten  to  disrupt  the 
flow  of  money.  By  punuing  such  a  course. 
Secretary  Weinberger  would  make  himself  a 
dUiked  man,  but  he  might  also  go  down  in 
history  as  a  great  secretary  of  defense. 


While  fundamental  reform  based  on 
h<»eat,  dear-eyed  aaaeaamenta  of  the  utility 
of  expenaive  weapon  systems  would  be  po- 
Utically  painful,  it  is  the  rigjit  course.  What 
has  been  lacking  is  the  will  aa  the  part  of 
all  of  us  to  make  the  hard  choices.  Believe 
me,  when  my  cut  list  (see  accompanying 
box)  hits  Connecticut,  a  few  corporate  and 
Individual  oonatituenta  will  want  to  go  after 
this  senator's  family  Jewels. 

Fundamental  reform  would  Involve  two 
basis  steps.  First,  the  Defense  Department 
would  have  to  develop  a  strategy  that  is  af- 
fordable. This  would  not  mean  ■h^ttrfftntny 
our  commitments  abroad,  but  it  would  mean 
abandoning  certain  planning  assumptions 
and  out-of-date  strategic  ambitions,  like 
fighting  several  conventional  conflicts  si- 
multaneously, and  giving  greater  weight  to 
the  contributions  of  our  allies.  Second,  once 
the  Issues  surrounding  strategy  were  re- 
solved, the  force  structure  and  programs 
would  be  tailored  to  match  the  revised  ob- 
jectives. And  this  would  be  the  difficult 
part.  Programs  that  failed  to  meet  the  new 
criteria  would  be  terminated.  Savings  de- 
rived from  program  termination  could  then 
be  applied  to  those  programs  deemed  easen- 
UaL 

I  have  prepared  a  list  of  procrams  that 
could  either  be  reduced  or  terminated.  It  Is 
by  no  means  exhaustive  and  should  be 
treated  as  preliminary  and  tentative.  As  our 
hearings  progress  over  the  next  few  months 
and  new  information  surfaces,  many  more 
specific  cuts  will  be  uncovered.  These  cuts 
will  not  affect  force  structure  or  readiness 
but  will  Instead  deny  unneeded  funds  and 
slow  the  pace  of  modernization.  For  exam- 
ple, this  could  mean  the  military  would 
have  a  new  weapon  system  or  item  of  equip- 
ment in  1991  Instead  of  1990— hardly  a  radi- 
cal change  in  our  overall  military  strength 
or  our  ability  to  carry  out  national  security 
objectives. 

I  have  not  proposed  any  base  dosings  on 
this  list  but  that  is  clearly  an  area  that  in 
Ume  could  yield  meanlngftil  savings.  But 
the  biggest  savings  will  come  from  terminat- 
ing major  weapons  programs.  As  a  rule,  one 
dollar  of  investment  in  military  hardware 
usually  leads  to  two  or  three  doUare  in  oper- 
ation and  support  costs  over  the  life  of  a 
system.  So,  for  example,  my  proposal  to  ter- 
minate the  LHX/JVX  advanced  rotor  air- 
craft programs  could  save  several  hundred 
billion  dollare  over  the  next  20  years. 

I  think  we  could  hold  defense  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  to  the  levd  provid- 
ed for  fiscal  year  1985,  after  allowing  for 
some  inflation,  or  a  total  of  $293i>  billion— a 
reduction  of  $19.8  billion  from  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  That  is  enough  to  meet  our 
national  defense  needs  and  would  h(H>efully 
provide  Secretary  Weinberger  with  the  in- 
centive he  needs  to  consider  fundamental 
reform. 

National  security  is  not  Just  a  defense 
budget.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  many  factora. 
Including  economics,  sdence,  education, 
energy  and  the  courage  of  political  leader- 
ship. Undisciplined  but  enormotis  increases 
in  defense  appropriations  will  yield  only 
marginal  improvements  in  military  strength 
while  sapping  the  economic  health  of  our 
country. 
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[Prom  the  Defense  Week.  Feb.  35. 1985] 
CBO  Advuu  Whim  To  Cut 


Congreas'  budget  analysts  last  week  un- 
veiled the  first  defense  hit  list  of  this  year. 
rtynyiing  before  would-be  defense  budget 
cutters  savings  from  the  proposed  19M 
budget  of  as  much  as  $6.3  bllUon  at  a  whack. 
The  report  called  Reducing  the  Deficit  was 
deUvered  last  Wednesday  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees. 

The  biggest  one-stroke  reduction  could  be 
reaped  if  lawmakers  voted  to  freese  next 
year's  spending  for  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment at  this  year's  leveto.  But  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Offloe  also  outlined  for 
its  Capitol  Hill  patrons  a  menu  of  23  possi- 
ble defense  cuts  that  gets  specific,  targeting 
technically  troubled  and  expensive  systems 
for  cancellations  and  delays. 

The  budgeters  tally,  for  Instance,  the  sav- 
ings to  be  gained  by  halting  production  of 
the  MX  missOe— the  currently  planned  de- 
ployment of  which  "would  contribute  little 
to  total  UJ3.  strategic  capability,  according 


to  moat  measures."  They  see  savings  in  the 
canceUaUon  of  the  Army's  troubled  DIVAD 
air  defense  gun  and  the  Air  Force's  LAN- 
TIRM  night-time  navigation  and  targeting 
system  for  airplanes. 

They  even  outline  the  cancellation  or  re- 
duction of  future  production  of  the  Air 
Force's  front-line  fighter,  the  F-16  Eagle, 
and  suggest  the  Navy  go  ahead  and  build 
three  more  carriers,  only  to  man  them  with 
reserve  forces  and  tie  them  up  at  the  dock. 
And  they  plot  the  money  the  Pentagon 
would  save  If  it  slowed  the  nish  to  develop  a 
system  of  defenses  against  nuclear  missiles. 

Budget  authority,  or  congressionally-ap- 
proved funding  for  present  and  future  na- 
tional defense  programs,  "stands  at  the 
highest  level  of  any  peacetime  period  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  even  adjusting 
for  Inflation."  the  budget-watchers  told  law- 
makers—reflecting sU  oonsecuUve  yeaii  of 
steady  real  growth  In  military  spending,  a 
pace  "unprecedented  In  the  recent  past." 

A  cutback  In  that  growth  "would  probably 
Involve  some  increase  In  risk  to  national  se- 
curity." the  budget  tabuUtors  warn.  But  If 
Congress  substantially  trims  the  leveU  of 
defense  spouUng  proposed,  the  action 
"might  also  force  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  take  further  steps  to  minimise  du- 
pUcation  of  effort  and  wasteful  manage- 
ment practices." 

Included  in  the  CBO's  options  were  the 
following: 

MXMISSILX 

Cancel  production  of  the  MX  mlssOe  for 
1986  and  beyond.  Terminating  the  program 
would  save  $41  billion  in  1988  budget  au- 
thority ($1.17  blUlon  In  outlays  In  1988)  and 
$11.8  billion  in  budget  authority  ($10.3  bU- 
lion  in  outlays)  over  the  next  five  years. 
What  to  do  with  the  21  missUes  we've 
bought?  They  might  be  used  as  space  boost- 
ers, say  the  budget  experts. 

sntATsoic  DcrxMsx  nnriATrvK 

Cutting  back  the  158  percent  proposed 
growth  in  researoh  and  development  on  an 
anti-missile  defense  system  for  1986  and 
spreading  the  next  five  years'  growth  over 
six  years  could  save  $900  million  in  1986 
($430  million  in  outlays)  and  $7.6  billion 
($6.3  billion  in  outlays)  In  the  next  five 
years.  Still  further  savings  could  be  realized 
by  simply  returning  to  the  strategic  defense 
plan  in  place  in  BCarch  1983  when  President 
Reagan  launched  the  strategic  defense  Initi- 
ative, or  SDI.  By  reinstating  the  former 
spending  level,  the  VS.  could  save  $3  billion 
In  1986  ($960  milUon  In  outlays)  and  $19.1 
billion  In  1986-1990  ($15.4  bilUon  in  out- 
lays). 


PATXioT  mssius 
Reduce  the  rate  at  which  the  Army  is 
buying  its  new  medium-to-hlgh  air  defense 
missiles,  says  CBO.  reducing  a  1988  request 
for  585  missiles  (at  $1.1  billion)  to  480  mis- 
siles, and  hold  production  at  that  level 
through  1990.  The  move  would  save  $70  bil- 
Uon in  1986  ($10  billion  In  outlays)  and  $910 
million  over  the  next  five  years  ($580  in  out- 
lays). It  also  would  stretch  the  Army's  pro- 
curement plans  for  the  missiles  by  about 
four  years,  and  might  pump  up  the  price 
that  West  Oermany  and  the  Netherlands 
will  have  to  pay  for  them. 

LAMTIBII 

Cancel  it,  suggests  CBO,  for  a  savings  of 
$500  million  In  1986  ($80  mUlion  in  outlays) 
and  $8.5  bUllon  between  1986-1990  ($3.4  bU- 
Uon  In  outlays).  If  LANTIRN  were  can- 
ceUed,  the  Air  Force  might  have  a  look  at 


the  forward-looking  Infrared  pod  the  Navy 
uses  on  Its  F/A-18. 

HiLicorm  tMmovnsKirr  fsogram 
Taxpayers  could  pocket  $300  million  sav- 
ings in  1988  ($30  million  in  outlays)  and  $1.8 
bUlion  ($1.3  billion  In  outlays)  over  the  next 
five  years  if  the  Army  stopped  modifying 
OH-58  choppers  to  make  them  better  scouU 
and  target  designators  and  waited  for  the 
production  of  the  LHX  instead.  CBO  main- 
tains. 

MS  BBAIMXr  nOBTIira  VSHICLB 

Holding  production  to  540  vehicles  a  year 
from  1986  on  would  save  $300  million  next 
year  (Just  $5  millton  in  outlays)  and  $1.6  bil- 
lion ($1.4  billion  In  outlays)  over  the  next 
five,  the  analysts  contend. 

mW  SUBS  An  amphibious  LAHSnO  SHIPS 

The  Navy  can  extend  the  servloe  lives  of 
some  submarines  and  low-tech  landing  craft, 
called  LSDs.  the  CBO  said.  Production  of 
new  attack  subs  could  therefore  be  held  to 
three,  not  four,  per  year  and  USD  ships  to 
one  annually  Instead  of  two.  That  would 
save  $1  billion  In  1986  ($60  mUlion  in  out- 
lays) and  $5.7  billion  ($3.1  billion  in  outlays) 
over  the  1986-1990  period. 

AQUILA 

The  Army's  reconnaissance  and  target- 
designating  remotely  piloted  vehicle  Is 
bulky  to  tranvMrt.  requires  a  lot  of  oper- 
ations and  lU  Job  can  be  performed  by  other 
Army  programs.  CBO  says.  By  delaying  pro- 
duction of  the  Lockheed-designed  drone 
untU  after  1990  and  keeping  up  R&D,  the 
Congreas  could  save  $150  million  In  1986 
($10  million  in  outlays)  and  $1.1  billion  be- 
tween 1986-1990  ($730  million  outlays). 
Meanwhile,  the  Army  could  use  the  more 
than  1,000  ground  locator  laser  designators, 
or  GLLDs.  and  1.000  scout  and  target-lasing 
choppers  it  plans  to  field  by  1990.  In  the 
meantime,  the  service  might  evaluate  the  Is- 
raeU  Mastiff,  the  Lear  Siegler  Skyeye  or  the 
Canadian  Sentinel  for  its  needs,  CBO  adds. 

DIVAD 

Cut  It,  says  CBO,  and  save  $600  mUUon 
next  year  ($50  million  in  ouUays)  and  $3  bU- 
lion ($1.8  billion  in  outlays)  over  the  next 
five. 

P-IBS 

Does  the  Air  Force  reaUy  need  to  buy  48 
of  iU  top-of-the-Une  fighters  in  1986  and  60 
per  year  by  1988?  The  CBO  suggesU  the 
answer  is  no  and  proposes  two  cost-cutting 
options:  freeae  yearly  procurement  at  36, 
saving  $300  miUlon  ($40  milUon  in  outlays) 
next  year  and  $3.9  bUUon  ($1.73  bUUon)  in 
1986-1990:  or  cancel  the  program  outright, 
lopping  $3.5  bUUon  ($430  million  In  outlays) 
from  the  1986  budget  and  $13.9  bUUon  ($9.2 
bllUon  Ui  outlays)  for  the  next  five  years.* 


CLARIFICATION  OP  THE 
RECORD 

•  Idr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Rbcord  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 
1985,  page  81206,  I  submitted  an  arti- 
cle by  Bill  Rentachler  entiUed  "Talk 
About  Oall:  Now  Meese  Wants  Us  To 
Pay  His  Huge  Legal  Bills."  The  arti(de 
contained  an  erroneous  reference  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia. Paxil  Triblb,  in  a  sentence  which 
said  that  Senator  Tbibls  had  urged 
the  President  to  withdraw  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Meese.  Senator  Triblb  as- 
sured me  that  this  ia  an  inaccurate 


statement  While  I  agree  with  the 
main  thrust  of  the  article,  I  regret  the 
inaoctiracy  about  Senator  Tsiblb  and 
regret  having  perpetuated  the  inaccu- 
racy by  placing  the  offending  column 

in  the  CONGRESSIOHAL  Rkoro.« 


ANOEL  CDADRA  LANDROVE 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  people  of  Cuba  know  the 
plight  of  Angel  Cuadra  Landrove? 

Angel  Cuadra  Landrove  is  poet  and 
lawyer.  Arrested  in  1967,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  "worked  against  the 
security  of  the  SUte."  Amnesty  Inter- 
national adopted  Cuadra  as  a  prisoner 
of  conscience,  and  he  was  again  arrest- 
ed for  continuing  to  write  poetry  con- 
sidered subversive  by  Cuban  authori- 
ties. He  was  finally  released  from 
prison  in  April  1982. 

Cuadra's  release  Is  dubious  at  best. 
He  is  now  a  virtual  hostage  in  Havana, 
for  the  Cuban  Government  refuses  to 
grant  him  the  required  exit  permit  to 
emigrate  from  the  country.  I  wonder  if 
the  Cuban  people  know  of  Cuadra's 
detainment  and  of  their  government's 
reasons  or,  better  stated,  lack  of  rea- 
sons for  not  granting  him  an  exit 
permit? 

It  has  been  over  16  months  since  the 
Congress  approved  Radio  lifarti  and 
recognized  the  Cuban  people's  right  to 
the  truth.  If  Radio  Marti  were  oper- 
ational, the  Cuban  people  would  be 
aware  of  the  plight  of  political  prison- 
er Cuadra.  They  would  be  able  to  hear 
the  words  he  so  eloquently  wrote  and 
dedicated  to  the  "many  Cubans  who 
have  died  while  escaping  fnnn  the 
island." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Radio 
BCarti's  message   needs  to  be  heard 
loud  and  clear  and  soon.  The  Cuban 
people  have  the  right  to  know  the 
truth.  They  have  a  right  to  hear  the 
eloquent  words  of  this  poet  held  hos- 
tage. I  ask  that  a  poem  by  Angel 
Cuadra  Landrove  entiUed  "This  Man" 
be  printed  into  the  Rbcobo. 
The  poem  follows: 
[Reprinted  from  Index  on  Censorship 
(London)  Mar.  33,  1973] 
ThisMah 
(We  shaU  never  know  how  many  Cubans 
have  died  whUe  escaping  from  Cuba 
by  sea.) 
At  night,  a  man. 
his  tragedy  so  smaU  no  one  perhaps  wiU 

ever  know. 
For   days   on   end   this   fear   was   in   his 

dreams- 
long  sleepless  hours  reviewing  hopes  and 

tenxirs. 
He  had  distributed  cordial  smUes, 
digoted  the  slogans,  made  poUtical  conces- 
sions 
and  mutedly  kneaded  his  helplessness. 
He  had  to  dodge  the  daUy  reefs,  and  stiU  he 

cairiedon, 
a  simple  man  who  went  to  the  cinema 
and  walked  along  the  street  with  his  com- 
monplace name. 
But  there  was  a  light  that  hurt. 


small,  behind  bis  breast  and  his  temples. 

He  did  not  think  of  the  wider  Implications 

that  dragged  him  down:  a  sea 

in  which  he  sank  day  after  day. 

And  one  night,  any  night, 

this  man  shouldered  bis  terrors  and  his 

hopes. 
The  moon,  always  mentioned  in  such  cases, 
pidiM  him  out  on  the  beach, 
his  amaU  light  shining  out. 
Every  single  eye,  every  accusing  finger, 
was  lifted  in  the  shadow  to  denounce  his 

fUght 
He  became  a  major  fugitive  amidst  the  lone- 


thls  simple  man  who  left  his  name  behind 

him. 
Where  the  sea  put  out  the  light 
wiU  not  be  known. 
He  is  no  longer  on  the  beach 
where  the  winds  sing  through  flutes  of 

salt.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(B)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  15  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  fuU  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rboord  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  In  several  of  the  covering 
letters  are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  CcMnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  room  SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 
DcPKHSK  SacumiTT  Assistahcx  Agercy, 

Washington,  DC,  February  28, 1985. 

Hon.  RiCHAHD  C.  LUGAlt, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dkak  Ma.  CHAiBMAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-11  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  France  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $58  miUion.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  deUvered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast,  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  85-11] 

Notice  op  Proposed  Issuahcx  op  Utter  op 
Opper  Pursuaht  to  Sbctioh  36  (b>  op  the 
Arms  Extort  CoimtoL  Act 
(1)  Prospective  purchaser.  France. 


(U)  Total  esttanated  value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment,'  $46  million:  other,  $13  milUon: 
total.  $58  million. 

(iU)  Description  of  artkdes  or  services  of- 
fered: Materials  and  servioes  to  «qxlate  two 
TARTAR  missUe  fire  control  systems.  MK 
74  MOD  13,  to  the  latest  n.8.  Navy  configu- 
ration. 

(iv)  MUitary  department:  Navy  (LCV). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  Nrae. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  Defense  articles  or  defense  servioes  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vU)  Section  38  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  sieptember  30, 1984. 

(viU)  Date  report  deUvered  to  Congress: 
February  38. 1985. 

POLICT  JUBTIPICATIOH 
PRAHCE— TARTAR  MISSILB  STBTBHS 


The  Oovemment  of  France  has  requested 
the  purehase  of  materials  and  servioes  to 
update  two  Tartar  missile  fire  control  sys- 
tems, UK  74  MOD  13,  to  the  latest  UJ8. 
Navy  configuration  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$58maikm. 

This  sale  wiU  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  T«»«"ti«i  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  Improving  the  mOitary 
capabOlttes  of  France:  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionallzatlcm,  standardiEation.  and  inter- 
operabiUty;  and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

This  Is  a  foUow-on  case  to  sssure  funding 
for  refurbishment  of  the  final  two  of  four 
Tartar  missUe  fire  control  systems  which 
were  notified  in  1900.  These  updated  Tartar 
systems  wiU  be  installed  on  new  construc- 
tion French  ships.  The  basic  systems  to  be 
updated  wiU  come  from  the  present  dass  of 
French  Navy  guided  missOe  destroyers 
being  decommissioned.  This  wiU  give  the 
French  Navy  the  same  system  configuratkm 
as  the  latest  n.S.  Navy  system  installed  on 
UJ3.  Navy  guided  missUe  destroyers.  The 
sjrstems  wiU  be  used  to  provide  a  modem, 
medium-range  def«isive  anti-air  warfare  ca- 
pabUity  for  French  Navy  shlpa  and  task 
forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
wiU  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contnctora  wiU  include  Gener- 
al Electric  Ctmipany  of  Pittsfleld.  Massa- 
chusetts; Speny  Dnivac  Cotporation  of 
Great  Neck.  New  Toric  Northern  Ordnance 
Corporation  of  Minneapolis.  Minnesota;  and 
Raytheon  Corporation  of  Waltham.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  wiU  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  n.S. 
Government  personnel  or  cMitractor  repre- 
sentatives to  France. 

There  wlU  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  UJB. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DEPEirSB  Sbcuritt  Assistahce  Ai^ct. 

Washington.  DC.  February  28,  J$8S. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  C^rairmah:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requironents  of  Section  36(b>  of  the 
Aims  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-13  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  oMKsenis  the  Department 


>  As  defined  In  section  47(6)  of  tlie  Ann*  Biport 
Omtrol  Act. 
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of  the  Navy's  propoMd  lietter  of  Offer  to 
JklMkn  for  defense  uUcles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $41  miUion.  ShorUy  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Oast,  Dirtctor. 

[Transmittal  No.  85-131 
Notice  or  Proposid  Issuamcx  of  Lnrxx  or 

OFPDt  PoaSUAMT  to  SSCTIOH  36(b)  OP  THB 

Aaiis  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser  Japan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.'  $29  million:  other,  >12  million: 
total.  $41  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  three  MK-15  MOD  2 
PHALANX  Close-in  Weapon  Systems,  with 
related  locistics  and  engineering  support. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (UTK). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  Defense  articles  or  Defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  31. 1984. 

(viil)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  26. 1985. 

Policy  Justificatiom 
japam— phalahx  cl08x-iii  wiapoh  ststkhs 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  three  MK-15 
MOD  2  Phalanx  Cloee-In  Weapon  Systems, 
with  related  logistics  and  engineering  sup- 
port at  an  estimated  cost  of  $41  million. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  major  political  and 
economic  powers  in  East  Asia  and  the  West- 
em  Pacific  and  a  key  partner  of  the  United 
States  in  ensuring  the  peace  and  stability  of 
that  region.  It  is  vital  to  the  U.S.  national 
interests  to  assist  Japan  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong  and  ready  self-defense 
capability  which  will  contribute  to  an  ac- 
ceptable military  balance  in  the  area.  This 
sale  is  consistent  with  these  C.S.  objectives 
and  with  the  1»«0  U.S.-Japan  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security. 

The  sale  of  these  systems,  which  wiU  be 
installed  on  three  new  destroyers  to  be  built 
in  Japan.  Is  in  keeping  with  United  States 
desires  that  Japan  expand  its  defense  role. 
Use  of  the  Phalanx  systems  will  enhance 
the  operational  capability  and  survivability 
of  these  destroyers  and  support  them  in 
their  mission  of  sea  lane  defense. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  of  Pomona,  Califor- 
nia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Oovemment  personnel:  however,  two  con- 
tractor representatives  will  be  required  for 
six  months  In  Japan. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


NATIONAL  EYE  DONOR  MONTH 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  few 
medical  advances  in  the  20th  century 
have  been  as  remarluble  as  the  devel- 


opment of  the  cornea  transplant.  Pa- 
tients who  once  would  have  been 
doomed  to  a  life  of  blindness  can  have 
their  sight  and  livelihoods  restored 
through  eye  donation.  The  Eye  Bank 
Association  of  America  wiU  celebrate 
its  annual  National  Eye  Donor  Month 
in  March,  and  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
timity  to  commend  them  for  their  con- 
tinued diligence  and  good  works. 

Since  the  first  cornea  transplant  op- 
eration was  performed  in  Austria  in 
1905.  tens  of  thousands  of  people  have 
regained  the  gift  of  sight.  With  steady 
medical  advancement,  the  operation 
has  achieved  a  90-percent  success  rate; 
last  year  alone,  more  than  22,000 
Americans  received  eye  transplants. 
The  success  of  cornea  tranivl*nts  ulti- 
mately rest  on  the  availabiUty  of  eye 
donors.  Although  research  is  continu- 
ing, no  sjmthetic  cornea  has  yet 
proved  effective,  and  unfortunately, 
shortages  of  available  eye  tissue  pre- 
vent doctors  from  helping  more  people 
who  need  tranqDlants. 

Many  Americans  may  not  be  aware 
that  they  can  help  alleviate  this  short- 
age by  pledging  to  donate  their  eyes. 
All  human  eye  tissue  is  acceptable,  re- 
gardless of  the  donor's  age  or  quality 
of  vision.  Tissue  unsuitable  for  trans- 
plant can  still  be  used  for  research  on 
other  eye-related  aliments,  including 
diabetes,   glaucoma,   and   retinal   dis- 

The  88  eye  banks  of  the  Eye  Bank 
Association  of  America  are  committed 
to  reducing  the  shortage  of  available 
eye  tissue,  and  are  working  together  to 
increase  the  public's  awareness  of  the 
need  for  eye  donations.  Five  of  these 
eye  banks  are  in  New  York  State,  and 
they  and  their  directors  deserve  spe- 
cial recognition.  They  are:  Mary  Jane 
O'NeiU  of  the  Eye  Bank  for  Sight  Res- 
toration in  New  York  City:  Ed  Van- 
Denbiuvh  of  the  Sight  Conservation 
Society  of  Northeastern  New  York, 
Inc..  in  Albany:  Jim  Jerva  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  Eye  Bank  and  Research 
Corporation  In  Syracuse;  Keith  Win- 
ship  of  the  Buffalo  Eye  Bank  and  Re- 
search Society.  Inc.;  and  Linda  Spear 
of  the  Rochester  Eye  and  Human 
Parts  Bank.  I  would  note  that  the  Eye 
Bank  for  Sight  Restoration  in  New 
York  City,  established  by  Dr.  R.  Town- 
ley  Paton  in  1944,  was  the  first  eye 
bank  in  the  United  States. 

Eye  donations  allows  those  who  can 
see  to  share  their  sight  with  others. 
For  the  past  2  years.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  acknowledge  the  great 
contributions  of  America's  eye  banks.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  recognisse  these 
outstanding  organizations  as  they  cele- 
brate their  National  Eye  Donor 
Month.* 


UM 


•  Aa  dehned  in  secUon  47(S)  of  the  Amu  Export 
CSontrol  Act. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 


notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  15  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  Is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  the  notifl- 
cation  I  have  received.  A  portion  of 
the  notification,  which  Is  classified  in- 
formation, has  been  deleted  for  publi- 
cation, but  Is  available  to  Senators  in 
the  office  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Room  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Dafawsa  SauuaiiY  Assistamcs  Aonrcr. 

Wathingtofi.  DC,  February  28.  ttSS. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar. 
Oiairman,  Committee  on  roreign  Aelafions. 
United  State*  Senate,  Wa$hington,  DC. 

Dbar  Mr.  CRAiRitAii:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No. 
85-18.  concerning  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the 
Coordination  Council  for  North  American 
Affairs  for  defense  articles  and  services  in 
excess  of  $50  million.  Since  most  of  the  es- 
sential elements  of  this  proposed  sale  are  to 
remain  classified,  we  will  not  notify  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Oast. 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  85-181 
NoTicR  op  Propobd  Issuarcr  op  I^ma  op 

OPPER  PURSUART  TO  SBRIOH  36(11   OP  THX 

Arms  Export  Comtrol  Act 

(1)  (U)  Prospective  Purchaser  Coordina- 
tion Council  for  North  American  Affairs 
(CCNAA)  pursuant  to  P.L.  96-8. 

(U)  Total  Estimated  Value:  BCajor  De- 
fense >,  other,  total  [deleted]. 

(ill)  Description  of  ArUcles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: [deleted]. 

(iv)  (U)  Military  Department:  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan  for  the  U.S.  Army 
(YHK  and  THL). 

(V)  (U)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid, 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(VI)  (U)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense 
Services  Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vll)  (U)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  in- 
cluded in  Section  28  report. 

(vlU)  (U)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Con- 
gress: February  28,  1985. 

POUCT  JusnPICATIOM 

(U)  The  proposed  sale  of  these  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  is  consistent  with  United 
SUtes  law  and  policy,  as  expressed  in  Public 
Law9«-8. 

(U)  The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  sup- 
port will  not  affect  the  basic  military  bal- 
ance in  the  reilon. 
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(U)  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not 
require  the  assignment  of  any  X3S.  Govern- 
ment perwnnel  to  Taiwan.  This  sale  will  re- 
quire assignment  of  contractor  representa- 
tives to  Taiwan:  the  number  of  representa- 
tives and  length  of  time  in-country  is  un- 
known at  this  time. 

(U)  There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on 
VJB.  <leteaae  readiness  as  a  result  of  this 


■  Ai  deflned  In  SecUon  47(6)  of  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act. 


CETC  TESTIMONY  ON  EXPORT 
TRADING  COBCPANIES 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  Ron 
Wakeford.  executive  director  of  the 
Council  for  Export  Trading  Compa- 
nies, is  the  author  of  some  excellent 
testimony  recently  on  the  role  of 
States  In  development  of  export  trad- 
ing companies. 

Prepared  for  the  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tees, Mr.  Wakeford's  testimony  pro- 
vides a  thorough  analysis  of  roles 
State  and  local  governments  might 
play  in  stimulating  formation  of  ETCs. 
The  authors  of  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  of  1982,  including 
myself,  envisioned  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments stimulating  ETC  formation 
and  in  some  cases  participating  in 
their  formation.  Some  of  this  activity 
has  already  begun. 

Later  this  year  the  International  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
Conunittee,  which  I  chair,  will  hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  E^xport 
Trading  Company  Act  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  utilized  since  its  en- 
actment In  1982.  At  that  time  I  antici- 
pate that  Mr.  Wakeford  and  other 
expert  witnesses  will  appear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Wake- 
ford's  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  statement  follows: 
ufTRODucnoa 
Thx  Roli  op  States  im  ETC  DEVELOPMorr 

(By  Ronald  C.  Wakeford) 
The  piupoae  of  this  report  is  to  address 
the  question  of:  "What  is  an  appropriate 
role  for  states  and  local  governments  to 
assume  in  the  development  of  export  trad- 
ing companies  (ETCs)?"  Emphasis  in  this 
discussion  is  placed  on  Improving  the  par- 
ticipation of  small  business  in  the  exporting 
process  through  the  development  of  public- 
private  ETCs.  In  order  to  develop  the  key 
points  of  an  argument  suggesting  that 
states  can.  and  should  play  a  major  role  In 
this  area,  I  will  comment  on  a  number  of  re- 
lated topics  that  identify  the  need  for  local 
government  action.  The  topics  are:  Congres- 
sional and  Administration  recognition  of  the 
key  role  of  states;  obstacles,  problems,  and 
other  impediments  to  small  business  export- 
ing on  their  own:  the  marginal  results  ob- 
tained from  past  efforts  to  stimulate  small 
business  export;  the  present  dearth  of  pri- 
vate sector  intermediaries  to  support  small 
business:  the  perceived  role  and  actu^  pro- 
grams of  states:  and  a  review  of  full-service 
ETCs  and  the  role  of  states. 

First,  and  for  the  record,  let  us  look  at  the 
language  used  by  C^ongress  in  considering 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  pubUc  sector 
participation  in  the  development  of  ETCs. 


(See  Fig.  1.)  The  underscoring  has  been 
added  in  the  figure.  The  final  statement  in 
this  illustration  uses  the  terms  organize, 
own.  participate  in  or  support  ETCs.  There 
seemed  to  be  UtUe  doubt  about  the  views  of 
Congress  on  this  subject. 

To  cap  these  words  and  lend  support  to 
Congressional  statements,  an  administra- 
tion qtokesman  noted  with  enthudann. 
ShorUy  after  passage  of  the  Act.  that  some 
state  legislatures  were  already  working  on: 
The  development  of  state  government  affili- 
ated ETCs;  the  creation  of  ETCs  using  par- 
tial state  fimding  (public-private  ETCs):  and 
the  establishment  of  export-Import  banks, 
guarantee  loans  for  pre-export  activities, 
and  the  sale  of  bonds  for  trade  promotion 
acUvities. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  state- 
ments, regarding  the  sUtes  and  their  role  in 
the  development  and  support  of  ETC  devel- 
opment, were  approved  unanimously  by 
both  House  and  Senate.  The  Administration 
provided  considerable  support  to  Congress 
by  emphasizing  the  need  for  ETC  develop- 
ment in  all  sectors  of  the  national  economy. 
Political  partisanship  was  not  an  issue,  and 
neither  was  the  question  of  local  govern- 
ment interference  in  the  private  sector. 

This  latter  point  requires  expansion  to 
better  understand  the  evolution  of  the  ETC 
Act,  especially  as  it  concerned  the  status  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  and  the 
perceived  need  for  trading  companies  of  all 
kinds— private,  public,  and  hybrid— to 
evolve. 

nCPEDnCBHTS  TO  small  BUSIMESS  EZPORmiG 

The  Council  for  Export  Trading  Compa- 
nies recently  participated  in  a  study  for 
SBA  to  explore  ways  and  means  to  develop 
an  improved  small  business  export  expan- 
sion program.  This  effort  paraUeled.  In  part, 
the  analyses  undertaken  by  Congress  In  the 
development  of  the  ETC  Act  and  other 
small  business  export  promotion  programs. 
One  aspect  of  this  work  involved  a  survey  of 
small  businesses,  small  business  associa- 
tions, and  other  public  and  private  institu- 
tions to  gath^  data  on  their  attitudes  to- 
wards exporting.  The  overwhelming  re- 
sponse to  the  survey  was  that  small  business 
needed  umbrella  organizations  or  trade  in- 
termediaries to  provide  hands-on  support  to 
move  their  goods  from  loading  dock  to  over- 
seas buyers.  In  effect,  small  businesses  were 
saying  that  they  need  to  sell  goods  for 
export  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  selling 
to  a  domestic  wholesaler.  Product  modifica- 
tion and  discounting  to  suit  overseas  market 
requirements  presented  no  problem,  but  the 
perceived  high  risks  and  resource  needs  dis- 
suaded them  from  exporting  as  a  sole  par- 
ticipant. 

The  impediments  to  solo  entry  Included: 
(1)  limited  financial  resources;  (2)  shortage 
of  both  knowledgeable  and  available  man- 
power (3)  uncertainties  regarding  the  mar- 
keting of  products  internationally:  (4)  recog- 
nition of  the  emerging  importance  and  com- 
plexity of  countertrade:  and  (5)  concern 
over  the  maintenance  of  domestic  markets. 
Let's  pause  for  a  moment  to  define  business 
size  which  can  be  grouped,  as  shown  in  FIG. 
2..  into  three  categories.  These  categories  in- 
clude the  Fortune  ICKM)  industrials,  a  middle 
group  with  an  employee  base  of  over  500, 
and  small  business  which  is  usually  catego- 
rized as  institutions  with  less  than  500  em- 
ployees. As  noted  in  the  figure,  large-  and 
medium-sized  businesses  are  well  served  by 
their  own  international  divisions  or  through 
trade  Inteimediaries.  However,  small  busi- 
ness is  not  generally  served  through  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  very  good  reasons. 


PRIVATE  BBCTOR  SOPPORT 


As  noted  in  the  figure,  there  are  two  main 
institutions  that  could  fulfill  the  compre- 
hensive trsde  needs  of  small  buitoeas.  these 
are:  export  management  companies 
(EMCs— often  referred  to  as  Title  1  ETO): 
and  the  evolving  ETCs.  Let's  look  first  at 
the  EMOs.  These  have  been  with  us  for  a 
long  time  and  serve  as  manufacturers'  rep- 
resentatives, often  through  the  i«*««iiii«  of 
becoming  the  international  division  of  the 
companies  they  represent  It  is  estimated 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  EMC^ 
which  are  estimated  to  number  something 
less  than  1500.  are  small  businesses  thon- 
selves.  and  that  about  90  percent  of  EMCs 
do  less  than  $5  million  in  gross  sales  per 
year.  To  develop  and  maintain  profitability, 
EMCs  must  look  upward  through  the  spec- 
trum of  businesses  to  find  those  medium- 
dzed  institutions  that  can  provide  the  prod- 
ucts, continuity  of  operation,  and  capital  re- 
sources to  sustain  a  sometimes  long-term 
effort  to  develop  overseas  markets.  Cost- 
sharing  on  selected  aspects  of  the  trading 
process  is  common  and  may  require  a  con- 
siderable Investment  by  the  small  producer 
who  wishes  to  be  supported. 

Similarly,  the  larger  EMCs  dealing  with 
manufactured  mxKlucts,  of  which  there  are 
possibly  20-30  with  sales  of  $40  million  and 
greater,  are  very  selective  in  the  extension 
of  services  to  small  businesses.  From  their 
perspective,  it  is  expensive  to  bring  them 
into  the  international  marketplace,  and  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  effort  to  identify,  con- 
tact, and  sell  them  on  the  merits  of  export- 
ing. The  emerging  Bank  Holding  Company 
ETCs  are  similarly  restricted  and  are  also 
reluctant  to  take  on  an  unaffiliated  smaU 
business  that  is  new  to  exporting.  This 
family  of  trading  intermediaries,  including 
EMCs  of  aU  sizes  and  BHC-ETCs,  in  the 
tough  trading  environment  currently  facing 
U.S.  trade  intermediaries,  will  not  as  a  gen- 
eral rule:  contract  with  or  otherwise  maritet 
the  products  of  new-to-export  small  compa- 
nies: and  will  consider  engaging  with  small 
businesses  having  patented  products,  on 
otherwise  proprietary  item,  or  is  (x>nsidered 
a  prominent  manufacturer  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  line  of  goods. 

In  the  latter  InstaiKe.  relatively  few  small 
business  manufacturers  can  expect  to  obtain 
private  sector  EMC-ETC  coverage  without 
some  form  of  support  from  the  public 
sector. 

A  final  category  of  a  private  sector  trading 
intermediary  is  the  Title  3  ETC,  or  those 
that  are  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  These  institutions  are  comprised 
largely  of  small  businesses  that  have  joined 
together  with  other  companies,  often  mar- 
keting similar  products,  to  penetrate  over- 
seas markets.  These  institutions  are  growing 
in  number  and  offer  an  exciting  opportunity 
for  export  growth.  But  the  thousands,  if  not 
tens  of  thousands,  of  small  businesses  with 
export  potential  still  lack,  at  this  time,  prac- 
tical umbrella  organizations.  Thus,  the  pri- 
vate sector  ETCs  offer  only  limited  oportim- 
ities  to  the  small  business  manufacturer. 

THE  PEDBRAL  PROGRAMS  TO  STnCDLATE  SOLO 
DTORTS 

The  federal  funds  allocated  to  the  task  of 
stimtilating  small  business  exports  have  g«>- 
erally  been  allocated  to  states  and  other 
local  government,  universities,  trade  awwria- 
tlons.  and  a  small  number  of  private  for- 
profit  institutions.  These  efforts  to  assist  in- 
dividual small  businesses  to  export  on  th^r 
own  has  only  met  with  marginal  success. 
OAO  and  other  Congressional  InfwmaHwn. 
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and  more  raeently  a  DepvtmeDt  of  Com- 
mette  report  on  this  lubject.  aU  aUeat  to 
the  fkUure  or  mmnlnal  utility  of  theee  pro- 
■rama  to  make  rignlflrant  procieaa 

In  one  Inatance.  the  DOC  funded  sixteen 
organlnUona  In  October  IMS.  including 
thirteen  atatea  and  local  lovemment  entl- 
ttea.  and  three  other  inaUtuUona.  The  maxi- 
mum grant  available  was  $160,000  and  a 
total  of  $4  mUUon  was  expended  (Including 
the  cost  share  of  50  percent).  The  objectives 
of  the  program  was  "encouraging  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  small  busi- 
ness International  marketing  program".  In 
oommenting  on  the  performance  of  the 
■rant  recipients,  the  report  noted  that  the 
total  amount  of  "new  to  market/new  to 
export  sales  generated"  was  only  $4-3  mfl- 
Uon.  The  DOC  report  stated  flatly  that  the 
$4.3  million  figure  was  probably  Inflated 
and  that  "grants  are  not  an  effective 
method  for  encouraging  devdopment  of 
cmtlnuing  self-sustaining  smaU  business 
international  marketing  programs". 

With  the  growing  emphasis  on  "federal- 
ism" it  is  unlikely  that  we  wlU  see  an  ex- 
pulsion of  funded  federal  programs  to  fur- 
ther stimulate  small  business  export  expan- 
sion. Further  reliance  on  the  sUtea  to  serv- 
ice this  need  wUI  tend  to  be  the  theme 
struck  with  considerable  emphasis  during 
the  coming  years. 

STATS  raooaAMs 
With  the  private  sector  and  federal  efforts 
tending  to  strike  out  in  the  small  business 
export  expansion  program,  lefs  look  at  the 
role  of  the  states. 

Of  serious  concern  to  aU  sUtes  Is  the 
maintenance  or  further  development  of 
their  industrial  or  manufacturing  base.  To 
this  end.  most  states  spend  slaeable  amounU 
on  encouraging  industry  to  relocate  to  their 
territory.  Of  paraUel  importance.  In  many 
instances,  is  the  delivery  of  a  strong  export 
program  to  provide  further  incenUves  to  the 
transfer  faciUUea.  Similarly,  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  enterprises  to  relocate  occu- 
pies a  significant  proportion  of  time  spent 
by  state  employees  located  overseas.  Their 
success  in  the  future  may  well  depend  upon 
a  parallel  and  an  Increasingly  aggressive 
program  to  move  the  goods  produced  into 
the  world  trade  stream. 

Each  state  has  developed  its  own  particu- 
lar form  of  small  business  support  to  ex- 
porting and.  In  a  few  Instances,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  ETCs.  This  hss  been  based  on 
its  own  economic  development  objectives 
and  exporting  capability.  The  types  of  as- 
sistance provided  can  be  discussed  under 
three  major  headings,  these  are:  (1)  infor- 
mation dissemination:  (2)  organlaaUonal 
and  service  support:  and  (3)  direct  partldpa- 
Uon  (See  Fig.  3.) 

The  figure  shows  a  spectrum  of  activity 
ranging  from  the  passive  informational  ap- 
proach to  that  of  developing  a  fully-owned 
and  operated  sUte  ETC.  As  the  trade  deficit 
worsens,  most  sUtes  are  becoming  more  ag- 
gressive in  their  roles  and  are  moving  rapid- 
ly towards  the  "hands-on"  support  effort 
characterised  by  the  term  Direct  Participa- 
tion. 

nnx-sxxvicx  rc's 
The  remaining  question  is  how  far  have 
the  sUtes  already  progressed  toward  the 
provision  of  ETC  services  and  what  further 
steps  would  be  necessary  to  bridge  remain- 
ing gaps.  If  the  activities  of  a  luU-servlce 
ETC  are  divided  into  three  componenU. 
they  would  consist  of:  (1)  market  analysis, 
development  and  sales;  (2)  trade  flow  man- 
agement: and  (3)  trade  financing.  Fig.  4  pro- 
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vldes  informaUon  on  the  activitiea  associat- 
ed with  each  of  these  headings. 

In  reviewing  the  tasks  identified  in  the 
figure,  it  becomes  apparent  that  many 
states,  espedally  those  with  port  authoritlea 
aooompllsh  many  of  the  functions  listed  and 
require  only  the  establishment  of  coheslve- 
nesB  within  existing  sUte  acUvlUes  to  estab- 
lish puUlc  or  public-private  sector  ETCs.  Of 
the  three  major  roles,  trade  flow  manage- 
ment is  weU  within  the  grasp  of  port  au- 
thortttee  with  a  minor  expansion  of  capabU- 
ity  needed  m  some  instanoea.  Landlocked 
states  have,  in  a  nimtber  of  instances,  estab- 
lished working  reUtlonshlps  with  port  au- 
thorities in  other  states  to  round  out  their 
trading  capability.  Regional  efforU  to  fur- 
ther develop  thla  practice  and  build  mulU- 
state  ETC  capability,  either  by  product  area 
or  international  market  focus,  can  enhance 
the  probability  of  export  success  for  aU  in- 
volved in  the  venture. 

As  noted  previously,  trade  financing  to  un- 
derway In  some  20  sUtes  and  does  not  re- 
quire further  discussion.  The  most  difficult 
aspect  of  the  problem  can  be  found  under 
the  headlnr  Market  AnalysU.  Development 
and  Salea. 

Many  of  the  acUviUes  illustrated  in  the 
figure  are  already  being  accomplished  by 
states,  however,  countertrade  sssessment 
and  related  action  programs  are  still  to  be 
grappled  with  in  most  public  sector  organi- 
sations. Similarly,  market  entry  strategy 
and  business  planning  by  product  or  com- 
modity area  tends  to  be  lacking.  FinaUy. 
direct  sales  to  foreign  customers  hss  not 
been  a  traditional  role  for  the  states,  al- 
though states  and  port  authoriUes  with 
overseas  offices  have  been  "selling  services" 
for  a  lengthy  period.  These  gaps,  in  the 
overall  spectrum  of  activities  that  a  full- 
service  ETC  would  fiU.  are  not  difficult  bar- 
riers to  surmount.  To  the  contrary,  trained 
manpower  already  extots.  and  on-the-job 
training  can  be  undertaken  to  fill  gaps  in  ca- 
pability. 

SniATIOT  FOB  THE  FUTUU 

In  evaluating  the  future  role  of  states  in 
promoting  small  business  exports  and  the 
development  of  ETC^s.  there  appears  to  be 
three  principal  options,  these  are:  To  pro- 
vide the  major  stimulus  for  the  evolution  of 
trading  companies  within  the  sUte:  a  hybrid 
apprtwch  aimed  at  the  development  of  a 
public-private  sector  ETC  using  existing  ca- 
pabilities that  are  available  in  both  areas  of 
the  economy:  the  establishment  of  sUte- 
owned.  managed,  and  operated  ETCs  based 
upon  the  expansion  or  unification  of  public 
capability  in  the  export  field. 

Although  both  the  first  and  third  options 
have  considerable  merit,  it  to  the  second 
option  that  appears  to  be  most  advanta- 
geous for  small  business  export  develop- 
ment In  the  near  term.  Accordingly,  the  fol- 
lowing comments  have  been  restricted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  hybrid  approach. 

A  PUBLIC-ralVATX  CIC 

To  summarize  the  potential  role  of  sUtes 
in  organizing  ETC^s  In  support  of  small  busi- 
ness, an  Illustration  has  been  prepared  to 
show  how  one  such  entity  can  be  construct- 
ed from  both  private  and  public  sector  re- 
souces.  (See  fig.  5) 

The  figure  shows  a  mixture  of  public-pri- 
vate reUtlonshlps  that  are  practical  and  can 
be  developed  without  injury  to  either  sector 
of  the  economy.  Little  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  reUtlonshlps  that  already  exist  In 
the  Trade  Flow  Mangement  area  where  port 
authoriUes  routinely  interact  with  freight 
forwarders,  warehousers.  and  transportation 


firms.  Similarly,  in  the  Financing  area. 
public  and  private  sector  combinations  are 
already  at  work  to  simplify  the  funding  of 
both  purchaser  and  buyer  In  the  export 
field.  Some  acUvlUes  assocUted  with  Market 
Analysis.  Development,  and  Sales,  however, 
will  need  support  from  the  private  sector  to 
round  out  the  achievement  of  ETC  capabili- 
ties. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  sUte  ETC  can 
draw  upon  extoting  federal  Information  and 
other  services  and  some  key  personnel  from 
the  private  sector.  Thto  public-private  enUty 
can  f'-"  be  the  catalyst  for  the  evolution  of 
private  sector  ETCs.  but  sUte  programs  are 
needed  in  the  near  term  to  bridge  the  bur- 
geoning trade  gap. 

OOHCLUSIOHS 

In  conclusion.  It  can  be  shown  that:  The 
states  have  a  clear  mandate  and  singular  re- 
sponsibility to  promote  small  business  ex- 
ports by  organizing,  owning,  or  participating 
In  the  development  of  an  ETC  or  ETCs;  fed- 
eral program  support  and  private  interme- 
diaries have  not  or  cannot  bring  small  busi- 
nesses to  market  in  sufficient  number  to 
substantlaUy  Improve  the  U.S.  trading  pos- 
ture: many  sUtes  are  already  Involved  in  ag- 
gressive and  comprehensive  programs  that 
slmuUte  ETC  actWiUea:  only  a  modest  addi- 
tional effort  may  be  required.  In  many  in- 
stances, to  adapt  present  programs  and  de- 
velop a  full-service  ETC:  and  an  opportunity 
to  provided  to  combine  public  and  private  ca- 
pabUities  without  impinging  on  the  role  of 
either  segment  of  the  economy. 

FiotTxa  1.— Pnauc  Pabticwatiok  ik  the 
ETC  DxvKLOPKXirr  Paociss 

The  ETC  Act  of  1082-tltle  1.  sec. 
102(AK»):  Those  acUvlties  of  SUte  and  local 
governmental  authorities  which  InitUte.  fa- 
cilitate, or  expand  exports  can  be  an  impor- 
tant source  of  expansion  of  U.S.  exports 
(and)  for  experimenUUon  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Innovative  export  programs. 

Conference  report  on  S.  734:  SUte  and 
local  government  entiUes.  including  port  au- 
thorities, to  continue  their  efforU  including 
their  abUity  to  organize,  own.  participate  in. 
or  support  ETC. 

Fiooax  2.— Bosimss  PaonLxs 

Mode  of  export  operations:  Large:  Multi- 
nationato.  international  dlvtoion:  Fortune 
1000  companies,  some  fully-owned  ETCs: 
special  market  ETCs. 

Needs:  SmaU:  WeU  serviced.  Minimal  reU- 
ance  on  external  ETCs. 

Mode  of  export  operations:  Medium:  More 
than  500  employees,  international  dlvtoion: 
less  than  $125  mUllon.  exports  through 
ETCs. 

Needs:  Modest:  Able  to  operate  independ- 
ently or  through  existing  trade  Intermediar- 
ies. 

Mode  of  export  operations:  Small:  l«ss 
than  500  employees,  some  "do  it  yourself* 
activity;  high-tech,  patentable  products. 
ETC  attention;  majority  do  not  export. 

Needs:  Extensive:  Hands-on  and  compre- 
hensive support  needed,  gap  in  private  in- 
termediary coverage. 


Catalogs  and  promotional  material:  out- 
reach and  counciltnr.  statewide  survey  of 
export  potential;  SUtc-developed  trade 
leads:  matchmaking  and  distributor  identifi- 
cation. 

Direct  participation: 

Trade  missions  and  shows;  overseas  pro- 
motional offices;  market  analysto  by  indus- 
try and  company:  trade  financing  programs; 
pubUc  sector  ETC  development. 

Fiooax  4.— Fuix-Sxavicx  ETCs  amd  Statx 

Opportuhitus 
Maricet  analysto.  development  and  sales: 
Sourcing— analysto     of     smaU     business 
export  base;  market  research  by  interna- 
tional region  or  country,  and  by  product 
area;  countertrade  assessment;  market  entry 
strategy  and  business  plan;  identification 
and  selection  of  dlstributon;  adverttaing. 
promotion,  and  public  relations:   negotU- 
tions  and  sales. 
Trade  flow  management- 
Inland   transportation;    packaging— label- 
ing; goo(to-in-transit  insurance  and  freight; 
customs    clearance:    documentation;    ship- 
ping; warehousing;  overseas  inland  transpor- 
Utlon;  foUow-up  services. 
Trade  fiiuuicing: 

Pre-exiwrt  financing  for  smaU  business; 
goods-in-transit  financing  (short,  medium- 
term):  risk  lay-off  liuurance  and  guarantees; 
buyer  financing  (short,  medium  and  long- 
term). 

FlOUHZ  5.— A  POBUC-PaiVATt  Htbxid  ETC 
AM  OaOAllIZATIONAL  OPTIOH  FOX  A  TUU.  SXRV- 

ici  puauc-paivATK  sbctox  ktc  fox  small 

Busimss 

Financing: 

Public  sector  ApproprUtions;  bonds;  loan 
guarantees. 

Private  sector  SUte  bank  loans;  insurance 
companies:  other  private. 

Tnde  flow  management: 

PubUc  sector  Port  authorities:  industrial 
development  corporations. 

Private  sector  Local  tranvort;  warehous- 
ing. 

Market  analysto  development,  and  sales: 

PubUc  sector  Sourcing.  strategy  and  busi- 
ness planning;  overseas  offices. 

Private  sector  International  business  and 
consulting  firms. 

With  support  from;  Federal  information 
services;  State  export  programs  and  over- 
seas offices;  smaU  business  and  private 
sector  supporting  institutions.* 


FiGUXK  3.— State  Exfort  Aciivix* 
OaoupiMO 

Information  dissemination: 

Advisory  services  on  Federal  programs: 
newsletters  on  trade:  sponsorship  or  cospon- 
sorship  of  export  seminars;  directories  of 
export  services:  export  guides. 

Organizational  and  services  support: 


MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNE  HON- 
ORED WITH  CX>MBCEMORA'nVE 
POSTAOE  STAMP 

•  BCr.  HOLLINOS.  Bfr.  President, 
today  the  n.S.  Postal  Service  is  hon- 
ored with  the  issuance  of  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  the  life  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can, South  Carolinian  and  black  edu- 
cator, Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  individuals  our 
Nation  has  ever  known.  Bom  in 
Mayesville.  SC,  the  daughter  of 
former  slaves,  she  rose  to  become  not 
merely  a  great  black  educator,  not 
merely  a  great  woman  educator— but 
great  among  all  American  educators. 

BCary  McLeod  Bethime  taught  not 
only  women  and  people  of  her  own 
race,  but  all  Americans.  She  almost 
singlehandedly    built    Bethune-C(M>k- 


man  College  in  norida.  She  was  an  ad- 
viser to  Presidents,  the  first  black 
woman  to  head  a  Federal  agency,  and 
the  founder  of  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Negro  Women.  She  was  the  most  in- 
fluential bladt  woman  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  three  decades. 
Her  impressive  skills  as  a  leader  and 
her  ability  as  an  orator  brought  na- 
tional attention  to  the  problons  of 
black  Americans. 

Most  remaikably,  this  dynamic 
woman  achieved  national  stature 
during  a  period  in  our  Nation's  history 
when,  regretably,  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible for  anyone  of  her  race  and 
gender  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  proper  to 
say  that  she  overcame  incredible  odds. 

In  1895,  when  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thime was  graduated  from  Moody 
Bible  Institute  in  Chicago,  she  aspired 
to  become  a  missionary  in  Africa.  She 
never  realized  this  ambition— but  oh, 
how  fortunate  we  are  today  that  she 
ultimately  pursued  her  life's  goals 
within  the  borders  of  her  own  country. 
Bftary  McLeod  Bethune.  along  with 
other  men  and  women  of  her  time  who 
worked  to  increase  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  blacks,  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  great  social  stuggle  which 
occurred  in  the  decade  following  her 
death  in  1955.  The  su(x«eding  genera- 
tion of  educated  black  Americans 
moved  an  entire  <x>untry  to  (»nfront 
its  conscience  and  work  to  protect  the 
most  fundamental  rights  of  a  free  soci- 
ety—the right  to  vote  and  the  freedom 
to  be.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  movement  which 
furthered  the  cause  of  America  and 
brought  about  a  more  equitable  socie- 
ty. 

We  in  South  Carolina  are  proud  of 
this  distinguished  native  of  our  State. 
We  are  proud  of  her  works,  her 
achievements,  and  the  courage  and 
per8everan(%  she  exhibited  through- 
out her  lifelong  crusade  for  minority 
rights  and  opportunities.  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
struggle  for  education  and  civil  rights, 
and  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
honor  her  today  with  the  commemora- 
tion of  this  postage  stamp. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
which  lyjpeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday,  March  3,  1985,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

Eddcatoh  Betrumx  Homobed 
(By  Samuel  A.  Tower) 

The  resolute  Jaw  and  firm  eyes  of  the 
woman  on  the  Utest  U.S.  commemorative 
bespeak  the  determination  that  enabled  a 
chUd  of  former  sUves  to  overcome  appar- 
ently insurmountable  obstacles  to  become  a 
leader  in  education  and  a  force  for  social 
change. 

The  woman  on  .the  new  22.cent  stamp,  ap- 
pearing thto  Tuesday,  to  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune, who  appears  on  the  eighth  issue  of 
the  Black  Heritage  USA  Series.  The  series 
began  in  1978  with  a  stamp  for  Harriet 
Tubman,  who  helped  more  than  300  sUves 
escape  vU  the  Underground  Railroad. 


Bethune  was  bom  in  1875  in  Mayesville. 
S.C..  one  of  17  chUdren  and  the  first  to  be 
bom  in  freedom.  Her  parenU  bore  the  sur- 
name of  their  owner.  The  family  worked  for 
the  former  owner  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a 
five-acre  farm.  Chilifren  and  parents  aU 
worked  In  the  rice  and  cotton  fields;  at  the 
age  of  9.  Mary  could  pick  250  pounds  of 
cotton  a  day.  But  she  could  not  read  or 
write,  for  no  black  chUd  could  get  an  educa- 
tion. 

She  was  lucky.  When  she  was  II.  a  free 
Presbyterian  mission  school  opened  in  the 
area,  and  for  the  next  six  years  she  trudged 
five  miles  each  way.  taking  in  aU  the  school 
off««d.  Ready  and  eager  to  go  on  else- 
where, she  could  not  because  the  family 
mule  died,  and  the  farm  had  to  be  mort- 
gaged to  get  another. 

Enter  luck  sgaln.  Throu^  the  benefl- 
oenoe  of  a  stranger,  a  schoolteacher  in  Colo- 
rado interested  in  the  Mayesville  school,  she 
was  given  a  ariholarship  to  the  SootU  Semi- 
nary for  women  in  Concord.  N.C..  where  she 
learned  Kngltoh,  lAtin.  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence and  became  qualified  to  teach.  An 
abiding  faith  that  things  would  work  out 
was  with  her  aU  her  life,  and  they  usually 
did. 

In  1904.  with  a  total  of  $1.50.  she  started  a 
school  of  her  own  in  growing  Daytona 
Beach.  Fla..  in  a  rickety  four-room  cottage 
with  five  girl  put>i]s.  The  stud«its  used 
crates  for  desks,  diarooal  for  pencito  and 
mashed  elderberries  for  Ink.  From  the  first, 
she  concentrated  on  teaching  black  girls, 
feeling  they  had  fewer  educational  opportu- 
nities than  black  boys. 

The  sdiool  soon  outgrew  iU  four  rooms. 
She  acquired  a  dumping  site  for  $5  down 
and  buUt  a  school  with  borrowed  material 
and  contributed  labor.  She  rang  doorbells. 
butt<Hiholed  touriste  and  appealed  with  suc- 
cess to  James  Gamble,  son  of  the  founder  of 
Procter  &  Gamble,  and  other  magnates. 

The  Methodist  Ek>iac(wal  Church.  North, 
became  a  sponsor  of  her  school  in  1923  and 
in  1929  merged  It  with  the  men's  Cookman 
Institute  to  create  the  Bethune-Cookman 
CoUege.  with  Bethune  as  president,  a  post 
she  held  untU  the  mid-1940s. 

In  1936  she  becsme  a  national  figure  when 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  appointed 
her  to  direct  a  division  of  the  National 
Touth  Administration.  For  eight  years,  she 
worked  at  providing  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  black  youths  training  for  Jobs  they 
coiUd  fiU,  often  the  only  education  they 
coiUd  hope  to  get.  At  that  time.  It  was  the 
highest  federal  post  held  by  a  black  woman. 

Bethune  died  in  1955  in  Dayttma  Beach. 

The  design  of  the  multicolored  vertical,  m 
the  standard  commemorative  siae.  to  based 
on  a  weU-known  photograph  provided  by 
the  Bethune  Museimi  and  Archives  Inc. 
Two  years  before  her  death,  she  Incorporat- 
ed the  BCary  McLeod  Bethune  Foundation, 
to  which  she  endowed  her  home  with  aU  Its 
archives  and  personal  belongings.  The  de- 
signer was  Jerry  Plnkney  of  Croton-on- 
Hudson.  N.T.,  who  has  done  aU  the  stamps 
in  the  series. 

The  stamp  has  been  produced  by  gravure 
in  six  colors:  yeUow.  red.  blue,  blat^  purple 
and  green.  Each  post  office  pane  of  50 
stamps  has  on  the  selvage  a  six-dlglt  plate 
number  along  with  the  other  three  usual 
marginal  inscriptions. 

The  pUte  number  to  preceded  by  the 
letter  "A."  as  with  aU  issues  printed  "out- 
side," under  contract  to  private  companies. 

Ck>Uectors  of  first-day-of-iasue  cancella- 
tions have  the  usual  30-day  grace  polod  for 
ordering— others  must  be  postmarked  no 
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Uter  than  April  4— wd  the  customary  alter- 
natlvea  in  pladnt  ordera. 

CoUecton  aoqulrinc  stampa:  Thoae  affix- 
ing stamps  on  envelopes,  which  must  bear 
addresses,  should  send  their  covers  to  Cus- 
tomer-Affixed Envelopes.  Mary  Mcleod  Be- 
thune  Stamp.  Postmaster.  Washington.  D.C. 
2006e-M91.  No  remittance  Is  required. 

Postal  Service  affixing  stamps:  Collectors 
preferring  complete  processing  by  the  USPS 
should  send  their  covers,  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed, to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Stamp. 
Postmaster.  Washington.  D.C.  30066-9993. 
The  cost  is  22  cents  per  stamp  affixed  on  a 
cover.  Personal  checks  are  accepted,  cash  is 
unwelcome,  postage  stamps  in  payment  are 
not  accepted.* 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO- 
NATIONAL  AORICULTURE  DAY 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  a  Joint  reso- 
lution Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  chairmAn  and  the 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  pro- 
claim March  20,  1985.  as  "National  Ag- 
riculture Day." 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Agri- 
culture CouncU  of  America  has  coordi- 
nated this  day's  activities  in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  an  awareness  among 
people  throughout  the  United  States 
of  the  great  importance  of  maintain- 
ing  the  agriculture  industry.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  great  State  of 
New  York  is  ranked  first  nationally  in 
the  production  of  creamed  cottage 
cheese  and  cabbage  for  kraut:  second 
in  the  production  of  apples,  com  for 
silage,  fresh  market  sweet  com.  Italian 
cheeses,  low-fat  cottage  cheese,  maple 
syrup,  beets  for  processing,  tart  cher- 
ries and.  most  recently.  New  York  has 
regained  the  number  two  spot  in  the 
production  of  total  cheese,  snapbeans, 
milk,  and  cabl»kge  for  fresh  market; 
and  fourth  in  the  production  of  pears, 
celery,  onions,  cauliflower,  and  ice 
cream. 

As  these  production  figures  indicate. 
New  York  is  a  strong  agricultural 
State.  The  Joint  resolution  that  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  today  will  promote 
and  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
agriculture  industry,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  Joint  resolution.* 


RAIL  CROSSING  SAFETY 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  a 
tragic  collision  between  a  train  and  a 
schoolbus  late  last  faU  in  Port  St. 
Lucie.  FL.  led  to  a  series  of  reports  in 
the  Mirror  Newspapers  on  the  subject 
of  rail  crossing  safety.  Their  reporter. 
Cathie  Macaulay.  discovered  a  situa- 
tion that  is  disturbing,  to  say  the  least. 
AU  of  us  have  experienced  the  frus- 
tration of  calling  the  bureaucracy  to 
seek  information  on  a  program,  only 
to  be  referred  to  a  seemingly  endless 
series  of  other  offices,  none  of  whom 


are  willing  to  acknowledge  responsibil- 
ity for  the  matter  in  question.  Yet  the 
reacUon  of  SUte  and  Federal  officials 
to  the  question  of  who  is  actually  re- 
sponsible for  safety  at  railroad  cross- 
ings, even  by  the  standards  of  those 
experienced  in  dealing  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy, resembled  nothing  as  much 
as  the  classic  Abbott  and  Costello  rou- 
tine. "Who's  on  First?". 

Virtually  everyone  comes  into  con- 
tact with  railroad  crossings  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  The  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration allocates  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  for  rail  crossing  safety 
Improvements,  such  as  flashing  lights 
and  gates.  Yet  there  are  no  Federal 
standards  on  how  the  money  is  to  be 
spent,  and  no  apparent  research  im- 
derway  on  making  crossings  safer.  The 
situation  Is  frightening. 

I  believe  it  would  be  an  educational 
experience  for  each  of  us  to  read  the 
series,  and  I  ask  to  insert  the  articles 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  ths  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  also  plan  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  as  we  consider 
new  highway  legislation  this  year. 

The  article,  follows: 

Raujioad  Caossufos:  Death  and 

BUXXAOCBACT 

caoxxxzxxiHG 
(By  Cathie  Macaulay) 

Every  time  I  hear  the  rumble  of  a  train.  I 
think  of  her.  That  young  child  who  was 
known  as  Ramie  Finn. 

She  was  one  of  the  children  who  died  in  a 
recent  train,  bus  collision  that  happened  at 
a  railroad  crossing  on  Walton  Road  in  Port 
St.  Lucie. 

I  went  to  Ramie's  wake  and  watched  as 
her  father.  Steve,  kept  twirling  her  hair,  the 
same  way  he  used  to  before  his  daughter 
died. 

I  wanted  to  do  something,  but  I  have  been 
taught  never  to  randomly  place  blame.  It 
only  compounds  the  issue  and  never  solves 
the  problem.  But.  after  talking  with  many 
people  in  the  railroad  business,  the  problem 
of  train  crossing  safety  admittedly  exists  on 
a  large  scaile.  Yet  nowhere,  could  I  find  the 
problem  sufficiently  addressed.  Instead, 
what  I  found  was  a  classic  example  of  bu- 
reaucracy with  everyone  sluf f Ing  off  respon- 
sibility onto  another. 

Most  times  I  accept  that  as  part  of  our 
large  government,  but  when  people  die  in 
the  red  tape,  I  have  to  question  the  system. 

I  talked  with  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  They  are  working  on  many  im- 
portant Issues.  They  told  me  that  railroad 
tracks  have  almost  been  completely  rebuilt 
In  this  country  to  make  them  safer.  They 
have  Improved  railroad  employee  safety 
conditions,  and  a  host  of  other  important 
factors. 

But  the  problem  that  accounts  for  the 
largest  single  cause  of  fatalities  in  the  rail- 
road industry  is  implied  to  be  the  people's 
problem.  The  trains  were  here  first.  It's  a 
hands-of  f  approach  at  best. 

I  was  told  to  talk  with  researchers  in  the 
Transportation  Test  Center  In  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado, because  they  were  busy  testing  every- 
thing there. 

I  spoke  with  a  nice  gentleman  who  told 
me  of  a  few  great  strides  that  had  been  de- 
veloped in  the  industry.  But  train  gate 
safety?  Ah  shucks,  what  can  be  done  about 


cars  running  Into  the  sides  of  trains.  He  did 
tell  me  that  in  the  early  TO'a.  the  center, 
now  with  300  employees,  tested  the  Impact 
of  train,  car  collisions.  He  said  the  film  was 
frightening. 

He  said  I  should  call  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  to  find  out  what  re- 
search was  on  the  dockets,  since  they  were 
the  ones  who  were  operating  the  center, 
even  though  it  is  still  a  federal  faculty  doing 
the  majority  of  iU  testing  for  the  Federal 
Railroad  Association.  He  said  the  AAR 
would  know  what  gate  crossing  tests  were 
planned,  because  he  didn't  know  a  thing. 
What  he  dldnt  know  was  that  they  had  told 
me  to  talk  to  him  because  he  was  supposed 
to  know. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
spokesman  told  me  to  talk  with  the  Federal 
Railroad  Association  (FRA),  about  train 
regulations.  I  did,  and  found  out  that  the 
FRA  regulates  trains,  but  that  train  cross- 
ings are  regulated  by  the  Federal  Highway 
AdministraUon.  (FHA).  since  railroad  cross- 
ings intersect  with  roads,  and  therefore,  fall 
under  their  Jurisdiction.  Besides,  they  are 
the  ones  that  hand  out  the  money  for  rail- 
road crosdng  devices. 

An  FRA  spokesman  told  me  that,  even 
though  the  FRA  Is  the  organization  that 
employs  326  railroad  Inspectors  to  travel 
around  the  country  making  certain  every- 
thing is  in  safe  order.  They  are  also  one  of 
the  organkatlons  that  investigates  train  ac- 
cidents.   

I  called  the  FHWA.  Ah.  shucks  no.  they 
said.  They  hand  out  "recommendations"  to 
train  gate  safety,  but  the  regulations  come 
from  each  state's  public  utility  commission- 
er. 

In  Florida,  that  position  is  described  ss  a 
public  service  commissioner.  I  found  that 
out  because  I  called  one  of  them  and  asked 
about  train  crossing  regulations. 

Ah,  shucks  no,  they  said.  As  far  as  trains 
go,  we  only  deal  with  gates  and  abandon- 
ment of  stations. 

I  asked  an  FHA  official  If  he  would  leaf 
through  one  of  his  recommended  books  and 
find  out  what  recommendations  existed  for 
gate  crossing  arms.  He  tried,  but  he  said  he 
would  waste  both  our  time  trying  to  find  It. 
He  told  me  he  would  call  me  back.  He  very 
nicely  did. 

The  FHWA  may  not  regulate  train  gate 
safety,  but  they  still  dole  out  the  money  for 
them. 

In  1983,  $5.8  million  was  alloted  to  train 
crossings  in  Florida  alone,  thanks  to  the 
DA  Congress.  But  to  find  out  where  the 
money  is  spent  in  Florida,  I  had  to  talk  to 
the  safety  office  of  the  Florida  Department 
of  Transportation,  since  that  group  pro- 
ceeds with  the  specific  projects. 

I  spoke  with  the  manufacturers  of  train 
gates.  I  talked  to  a  salesman  who  said  the 
government  must  promote  a  need  for  gate 
safety  before  anything  can  be  done  on  a 
design-change  basis,  or  at  least,  in  my  opin- 
ion, an  updating  one. 

He  told  me  to  call  someone  in  the  gate 
manufacturer's  research  and  development 
department.  He  told  me  they  would  know 
what  was  being  done: 
I  did,  and  they  didn't. 
But  someone  told  me  that  he  had  a  two 
volume  set  of  advisory  qualifications  for 
trahi  safety  equipment.  But  this  set  was  put 
out  by  the  AAR,  not  the  FHA,  who  I 
thought  was  the  one  handing  out  the  rec- 
ommendations. He  tried  to  leaf  through  to 
the  section  on  train  gates,  but  he  got  lost 
somewhere  in  the  shuffle  too. 


We  are  not  speaking  of  fine  points  of  the 
law.  We  are  talking  of  a  simple  question  of 
who  does  what,  and  for  whom? 

There  is  a  lot  of  money  being  shifted 
around.  Almost  as  much  as  there  is  respon- 
sibility. The  people  I  spoke  with  from  the 
varied  agencies  are  not  the  "bad  guys." 
They  are  trying  to  do  their  Jobs,  a  task  that 
needs  to  be  accomplished  has  been  lost  in 
the  "largeness  of  bureaucracy." 

What  to  the  issue  here?  What  are  we 
trying  to  do?  We  are  trying  to  help  over- 
come a  potentially  dangerous  hanrd  that  at 
least  every  organization  has  agreed  exists; 
that  railroad  crossings  are  a  major  contrib- 
uting factor  to  railway  fatalities. 

Everyone  has  admitted  that.  EspedaUy,  a 
train  engineer  who  said  he  gets  nervous 
when  going  by  crossings  because  of  all  the 
people  trying  to  go  around  the  gates,  trying 
to  beat  the  train. 

I  admit  my  bias.  When  I  was  a  child,  my 
father  took  all  four  children  over  an  niinoto 
train  crossing  to  the  matinee.  The  North- 
western train  was  making  a  non-stop  run 
through  our  town  at  the  same  time  we 


They  used  a  blow  torch  to  get  our  car  off 
the  train  that  eventually  stopped  a  distance 
down  the  track. 

The  accident  was  a  fluke.  It  was  snowing 
hard  and  we  ooukint  see  down  the  tracks. 
The  gate  tender  was  away  from  his  post  and 
failed  to  lower  the  crossing  arm. 

It  was  Just  one  of  those  freak  accidents, 
that  sent  four  children  flying  out  the  car 
windows.  Almost  as  strange,  was  the  fact 
that  no  one  was  seriously  hurt. 

It  was  a  similar  freak  accident  that  hap- 
pened recently  when  a  school  bus  driver's 
vehicle  stalled  on  the  tracks  during  the 
morning  of  a  tropical  storm. 

Reports  stating  that  the  driver  was  oper- 
ating a  vehicle  without  her  certificate  in 
hand  to.  in  my  opinion,  trying  to  cast  blame 
off  of  a  known  hazardous  situation  without 
trying  to  correct  the  problem.  Tes.  there 
may  have  been  contributing  factors  to  the 
accident's  total  cause,  ranging  from  bad 
brakes  to  bad  weather.  But  train-car  acci- 
dents ooctir,  with  too  many  different  people 
and  possible  causes  time  and  time  again. 
What  they  all  have  in  common  to  that  they 
happened  at  rail-highway  crossings. 

The  problem  to  that  we  have  train  gates 
that  allow  for  too  much  accident  leeway. 
The  problem  to  that  no  one  to  willing  to 
spend  any  of  the  millions  of  dollars  to  recti- 
fy that  problem,  because  no  one  to  admit- 
ting that  the  long-standing  hazard  could  be 
solved  with  any  degree  of  success.  It  to 
always  driver  error.  The  trains  were  here 
first. 

Perhaps  it  to  Just  a  case  of  government 
confusion.  PerhsiiM  no  one  knows  fully  what 
to  going  on. 

No  one  except  the  train  engineers.  They 
face  the  problem  in  every  run  they  make. 

Who  Is  nt  ChaxoK? 
(By  Cathie  BCaCaulay) 

Within  the  past  five  years,  (60  billion  has 
been  spent  improving  railroad  facilities  and 
equipment,  according  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  money  hss  been  spent  on  a  variety  of 
improvements,  but  the  task  of  updating  raU- 
road  crossings  has  been  left  behind  at  the 
gate.  Everyone  talks  about  the  problem,  but 
any  attempt  toward  solutions  to  elusively 
passed  on  from  one  group  to  another. 

The  most  Important  prevention  toward 
rail-highway  croning  accidents,  according 


to  many  officials,  lies  in  public  education  of 
the  hazards,  rather  than  in  Implementing 
greater  safety  standards  and  more  sophisti- 
cated crossing  equipment. 

What  more  can  we  do.  seems  to  be  the 
word  of  the  day. 

"There  to  no  safer  transportation  mode 
than  railroada."  said  Frank  WOner.  assistant 
vice-president  of  information  and  public  af- 
faln  of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads (AAR).  in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  association,  of  which  the  norida  East 
Coast  RaUroad  iWECt  to  not  a  member,  acts 
as  principal  spokesman  for  the  railroad  in- 
dustry and  to  also  the  trade  assodatton  for 
the  nation's  freight  railroads. 

Wilner  said'  the  greatest  Incentive  for 
safety  to  with  the  railroad  companies  due  to 
their  cmistant  exposure  to  the  public  and 
the  negative  publicity  they  receive. 

In  1983.  there  were  42.364  railroad-related 
accidents,  according  to  ^Hlner.  Ttato  to  IS 
percent  less  than  the  number  of  accidents  in 
1982. 

Of  those  1983  accidents.  6.819  of  them  In- 
volved trains  and  cars.  Again,  thto  represent- 
ed a  decrease  from  1982's  number  of  train- 
car  collisions,  which  totaled  7.748. 

Railroad-related  fatalities  in  1983  totaled 
1.04S.  Of  those,  SS3  were  due  to  rail-hl^- 
way  croaaing  accidents.  Thto  to  a  9  percent 
decrease  from  the  number  of  1983  deaths. 

"We  pay  the  claims,  we  lose  the  business, 
we  suffer  from  negaUve  publicity,  we  face 
the  heat  in  Congress.  We  have  the  incen- 
tive," said  Wilner  of  safety  improvements 
within  the  industry. 

The  four  safety  areas  of  concern  to  the 
AAR  are:  grade  crossings,  (anywhoe  where 
road  and  track  intetaect).  train  derailments, 
(ta-ug-related  employee  problems  and  the 
threat  of  the  general  public  trespassing 
onto  train  trades,  which  are  on  private  prop- 
erty. 

"I  don't  think  there  to  an  engineer  who 
won't  talk  about  near  misses  on  almost 
every  run  they're  msJdng."  said  Wilner.  He 
said  that  sometimes  people  don't  hear  the 
trains  and  added  that  a  train,  because  of  ite 
size,  appears  to  be  much  further  away  than 
it  to. 

Today,  there  to  approximately  200,000 
miles  of  track  in  the  country.  Wilner  said 
money  has  been  spent  trying  to  eliminate 
the  hazards  of  cronings.  but  there  to  always 
a  question  of  who  wotild  supply  the  safety 
devices,  which  average  $50,000  per  crossing. 

"That's  been  a  problem  since  the  day 
when  railroads  were  first  built,"  said 
Wilner.  He  added  that  because  the  railroads 
were  built  before  most  developments,  the 
problem  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  town 
putting  in  the  road. 

He  added  the  federal  government  has 
been  trying  to  eliminate  grade  crossings  and 
has  worked  with  state  highway  departments 
to  ensure  safety. 

^I^ccordlng  to  Wilner,  the  train  companies 
pay  S  percent  of  gate  crossing  installation 
costs.  The  remainder  to  govemmentally  sub- 
sidize through  the  Federal  Highway  Depart- 
ment, (FHWA). 

When  asked  to  verify  that  statement, 
Steve  Jones,  highway  engineer  for  the 
FHWA.  said  "That  to  roughly  correct.  We 
participate  in  90  percent  federal  aid  and  10 
percent  with  either  state,  local  or  railroad 
funds,"  concerning  train  safety  items  as 
gates,  lights  and  surfaces. 

Wilner  said  there  are  still  many  intersec- 
tions where  signato  and  crossing  arms  do  not 
extot,  but  the  government  can  only  bear  so 
much  financial  outlay. 

CTrossing  maintenance  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  railroads. 


Wilner  added  that  60  bilUon  dollars  has 
been  spent  in  the  last  five  yearn  improving 
facfliUes  and  equipment.  He  added  that  "we 
have  re-buflt  the  railroad  tracks." 

Since  governmental  deregulation  on  the 
railroad  Industry  began  in  the  70's,  Wilner 
said  the  finanrial  picture  to  better  than  it 
has  been  in  generatioas.  thereby  prompting 
more  railroad  investment  into  safety  pro- 
grams. 

He  suggested  contacting  the  Transporta- 
tion Test  Center  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  to 
find  out  what  related  studies  were  bdng  un- 
dertaken. 

The  experimentation  site  to  wludly  funded 
by  the  railroad  Industry  and  AAR  memlier 
railroads.  According  to  the  center's  spokes- 
man. Wallace  Abbey,  no  train  crossing  ex- 
periments are  being  studied,  nor  are  any 
planned,  to  hto  knowledge. 

"Rafl  safety  to  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration.  It  to  up  to  them  to 
do  the  testing,"  he  added. 

According  to  Wilner  of  the  AAR.  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  rafl- 
road  safety. 

"We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  we're 
working  on  it,"  he  said. 

However,  it  does  iM>t  appear  that  any  gov- 
ernment safety  rulings  on  raO-hi^way 
crossings  wiU  be  forthcoming. 

"There  hasn't  been  major  safety  legisla- 
tion coming  out  of  thto  congress,"  said 
Wilner. 

He  said  that  the  Federal  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. (FRA),  should  be  contacted  for  regula- 
Uons  governing  railroad  safety. 

Upon  talking  with  an  FRA  spokesman,  it 
was  learned  that  regulation  concerning 
trains  and  the  people  who  run  them,  comes 
from  their  organization,  but  rail-highway 
crossing  rules  were  believed  to  be  the  re- 
gtonsibllity  of  the  Federal  Higtoway  Admin- 
istration. (FHWA). 

They  are  not.       

According  to  an  FHWA  official,  their  or- 
ganization directs  funding  to  the  states  for 
railroad  crossings  as  well  as  provides  a 
■wtiimi  of  (aiterla  for  grade  crossings,  but 
such  regulation  to  the  responsibility  of  each 
state's  pubUc  utlUty  official.  It  to  not. 

Who  Doks  Ckossimc  Rm—s ch? 
(By  Cathie  MacCaulay) 

The  recent  death  of  two  area  children  in  a 
bus,  train  collision  has  prompted  a  deeper 
look  into  the  system  of  railroad  crossings; 
the  research,  funding  and  regulations  that 
go  into  them. 

In  thto  third  part,  focus  to  given  to  related 
agencies  and  businesses  and  the  apparent 
failure  of  any  agency  to  make  crossings  sub- 
stantially more  safe,  or  even  to  take  req^on- 
sibility  for  research  on  crossing  safety. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
(AAR),  not  only  acts  as  spokesman  for  the 
railroad  industry,  but  also  conducts  reseadi 
for  it  through  The  Transportation  Test 
Center  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

The  complex  to  a  railroad  research  and  de- 
velopm«it  colter  that  to  wholly  funded  by 
the  railroad  industry  and  AAR  member  rail- 
roads. 

The  research  site,  although  owned  by  the 
D.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  has 
been  managed  by  the  Research  and  Test 
Department  of  the  AAR.  It  complements 
the  AAR's  research  operations,  (the  Techni- 
cal Center),  located  in  Chicago,  and  in 
Washington  (a  staff  of  engineers,  eccmo- 
mtots,  and  other  specialists  in  the  sciences 
of  railroading). 
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The  M  aquve  raOe  fmcUlty  In  Colormdo 
has  approzlinmtely  MO  employ««>  UKi  3  f ed- 
erml  lovenunent  worken.  UnUl  ito  takeover 
by  the  AAR  in  the  early  M'a.  the  complex 
was  under  the  Jurtadlctlon  of  the  VA.  Dept. 
of  TrancportaUon  throuch  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  (PRA).  Oovemment 
cut-backs  In  IMa  almost  forced  the  complex 
to  dose,  until  the  AAR  "came  In  to  save  It" 
said  Wallace  Abbey,  the  center's  director  of 
public  affairs.  .  .„  . 

"This  is  a  federal  facility  that  the  AAR  is 
operating."  be  said.  Abbey  added  that  on- 
site  testing  is  of  a  broad  scope,  ranging  from 
the  durability  of  railroad  tracks  to  proto- 
types of  mass  transit  cars.  However,  it  still 
acts  as  a  "workbench"  to  government  and 
Industry  for  testing. 

Current  research  does  not  include  studies 
on  grade  crossing  arms,  nor  is  any  planned 
for  the  future,  to  Abbey's  knowledge. 

"I  don't  think  anything  needs  to  be  done 
with  it  as  long  as  people  can  see  it  and  ob- 
serve it. "  said  Abbey.  He  added  that  a  high 
percentage  of  rail-highway  aoddenU  occur 
from  "people  running  into  the  aide  of  the 
train." 
"What  can  we  do  about  thatr* 
During  the  mld-70'8.  the  government 
tested  the  reactions  of  monitored  manni- 
qulns  within  vehicles  during  simuUted  train 
accidents.  Whether  grade  crossing  protec- 
tion was  involved  In  those  tesU  is  uncertain, 
but  Abbey  believed  it  was  not 

"Rail  safety  is  regulated  by  the  FRA.  It  is 
up  to  them  to  do  the  testing." 

Research  and  development  is  conducted 
within  the  private  sector  of  train  gate  man- 
ufacturers. 

AcconUng  to  James  Denham.  assistant 
manager  of  customer  service  for  Modem  In- 
dustries. Inc..  Louisville.  Ky..  a  signal  manu- 
facturer, train  gates  have  come  a  long  way 
in  recent  years. 

Ctoasing  systems  that  are  equipped  with  a 
gate  assembly  and  flash  signal  can  range 
from  $30,000  to  $70,000  each. 

"Florida  is  as  weU-equlpped  as  any  state  in 
the  United  SUtes."  said  Denham. 

He  added  that  strides  have  been  made 
^mnng  manufacturers  to  ensure  safety. 
Gate  modifications  include  switching  to  red 
and  white  stripe  arms  for  improved  visibili- 
ty. There  is  also  a  trend  toward  fiberglass 
arms  for  added  durability.  Additionally, 
signal  companies  have  been  working  with 
electronics  firms  in  an  effort  Improve  safety 
conditions. 
The  Uf  e  span  of  a  train  gate  varies. 
"I  have  known  some  arms  that  have  been 
in  for  15  years  If  motorists  don't  run  over  it. 
which  happens  quite  often."  said  Denham. 

Accidents,  ranging  from  trucks  sliding  on 
ice  into  the  gate  to  uitseelng  or  drunk  driv- 
ers, take  their  toll  on  the  equipment. 

He  also  said  he  hoped  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  let  money  trickle  down  to  help 
pay  for  the  signals. 

"The  crossing  protectors  are  for  the 
people.  The  trains  can  operate  without 
them." 

Mike  Rogers,  electrical  engineer  in  re- 
search and  development  for  Safe  Train  Sys- 
tems Corporation  in  Minneapolis.  Miim.. 
said  nothing  new  has  been  defined  within 
the  railroad  crossing  sector  of  the  Industry, 
to  his  knowledge. 

"There  won't  be  a  lot  of  changes  I  can  see 
in  the  future."  he  added. 

There  is  a  list  of  criteria  that  Rogers  said 
is  closely  followed. 

"They  have  a  set  of  rules  and  it's  granite. 
They  have  come  up  with  a  method  that 
they  think  is  safe,  and  you  have  to  follow  it 
to  a  "T'. 


The  two  voltmie  manvti'  of  recommended 
practice  is  the  one  Rogers  said  crossing 
equipment  companies  recognise.  It  is  The 
Association  of  American  Railroad's  signal 
mfiP"*' 

Tet  another  book  of  recommendations,  de- 
signed to  provide  uniformity  of  train  gate 
crossing  criteria,  is  the  "Manual  of  DnUorm 
Traffic  Control  Devlcea.  (MUTCD).  put  out 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and 
the  ua  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Federal  Railroad  AssodaUon  (FRA). 
based  In  Washington.  D.C..  U  the  agency 
that  both  writes  and  enforces  railroad 
safety  rules,  known  as  federal  regulations, 
under  which  railroads  operate.  The  rules 
range  from  requiring  nonflammable  seat 
cushions  to  not  allowing  employees  to  drive 
whUe  intoxicated. 

The  FRA  Is  also  responsible  for  Investigat- 
ing railroad  accidents.  There  are  335  field 
safety  peraoimel  who  handle  nationwide  in- 
spections, from  track  to  equipment  Two 
such  offices  are  In  Florida,  operating  out  of 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa. 

"Highway-grade  crossing  accidents  contin- 
ue to  constitute  the  largest  single  cause  of 
Injuries  and  fatallUes  In  the  railroad  indus- 
try." said  Wendy  DeMocker.  FRA's  director 
of  public  affairs. 

She  added  that  such  accidents  are  usually 
the  fault  of  the  driver,  not  the  railroad.  De- 
Modier  said  a  prime  cause  of  rail-highway 
accidents  results  from  an  impatient  person 
who  does  not  wish  to  wait  for  the  train  gate 
to  lift 

"Many  times  they  will  drive  around  the 
gate  arms,"  she  said. 

Federal  regulations  governing  railway  sys- 
tems are  divided.  The  FRA  reguUtes  trains 
and  the  people  operating  them. 

"The  FRA  requires  all  trains  to  have 
heanflights  with  a  certain  brightness.  Some, 
have  flashing  lights  but  that  is  opUonal. 

"Whistles  are  not  mandatory.  If  trains 
have  them  though,  they  must  meet  a  loud- 
ness standard."  she  added. 

The  FRA,  while  it  does  not  reguUte  train 
crossing  criteria,  has  nevertheless,  become 
Involved  with  the  problem  through  the  "Op- 
eration Llfesaver"  program.  In  conjunction 
with  the  National  Safety  CouncU  and  the 
SUt«  Highway  Department,  the  FRA  is 
working  on  a  nationwide  basis  to  Inform 
people  of  potential  railroad  crossing  dangers 
in  an  effort  to  help  prevent  such  accidents. 
The  Federal  Highway  Department 
(FHWA).  sets  the  guidelines  for  railroad 
crossing,  based  in  the  premise  that  crossings 
connect  with  roads,  and  therefore,  fall 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 

"We  don't  regulate."  said  Steve  Jones, 
highway  engineer  of  the  railroad  utilities 
branch  of  the  FHWA.  of  train  crossings.  In- 
stead, he  said  the  organization  provides  cri- 
teria for  the  facilities  used. 

Part  of  that  criteria  is  in  the  form  of  the 
MTJTCD  manual,  different  from  the  AAR's 
manual  that  Rogers  spoke  about. 

The  FHWA  also  funds  states  with  Con- 
gress approved  money,  to  be  used  for  rail- 
road crossing  protection. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  19JM.  Florida  was 
given  5.8  million  dollars,  under  section  303. 
which  says  the  funds  are  available  for  the 
elimination  of  hazards  of  highway-rail  cross- 
ings on  any  public  road,"  said  Jones.  The 
amoimt  was  slightly  increased  for  IMS's 
fiscal  year. 

Total  amount  of  FHWA  funding  to  all 
sUtes  from  1973.  totals  one  blUion.  255  mil- 
lion dollars.  $48  million  of  that  has  been 
used  by  Florida. 

Despite  the  millions  of  dollars  being 
spent  train  crossings  are  left  at  the  gate. 


with  no  apparent  agency  researching  cross- 
ings to  seek  a  substanUaUy  safer  way  to  save 
Uvea. 

MAirr  DoLUUta.  Bitt  no  Rkssmicr 
(By  Cathie  MacCaulay) 
"Don't  get  emotional."  Those  words  keep 
ringing  in  my  ears.  Once  you  send  your 
blood  rising,  you  send  any  kind  of  perspec- 
tive right  out  the  window. 

But  trying  to  see  my  way  through  the 
mountains  of  bureaucracy  that  has  sur- 
rounded train  gates,  has  left  me  frustrated, 
and  with  too  many  questions  left  unan- 
swered. 

Why  Is  it  that  we  can  have  the  technology 
to  send  people  to  the  moon,  yet  can't  find 
the  proper  mechanics  to  stop  people  from 
running  Into  the  side  of  trains,  or  being  hit 
by  trains? 

"Trains  were  here  before  the  people,"  is 
what  I  keep  hearing  from  the  government 

So  was  peat  moss.  It  doesn't  mean  that  we 
have  had  to  build  our  civilization  on  its 
soggy  foundation.  Someone  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  cement  so  we  could  live  on  more 
solid  ground. 

I  have  a  question  about  money  spent  for 
train  gates. 

I  know  balancing  accounts  and  coming  up 
with  budgeU  arent  simple  tasks.  But  when 
the  safety  office  of  DOT  can't  tell  me  "off- 
hand" how  much  money  was  spent  last  year 
In  District  four  (the  area  that  encompasses 
the  Walton  Road  crossing)  because  there 
have  been  so  many  "special  projects",  and 
because  installations  are  done  on  an  Individ- 
ual contractual  basis  within  the  district  I 
get  nervous. 

At  least  I  found  out  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  that  Florida  has 
used  $1.4  million  of  the  $5.8  million  desig- 
nated; which  Is  why  I  get  confused  when 
DOT  tells  me  that  "We  have  zero  balance  in 
our  checkbook." 

iMtt  I  heard,  they  were  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  release  money. 

But  don't  worry,  I'm  told  by  DOT.  We 
haven't  stopped  the  bureaucratic  process  of 
train  crossings.  There  are  still  enough  '83 
and  '83  Installatloiu  that  haven't  been  put 
In  the  ground  yet  to  keep  us  going  until  the 
money  arrives. 

How  comforting.  5.8  million  federal  dol- 
lars each  year  may  not  seem  like  much 
money  to  bureaucracy,  but  If  used  wisely,  it 
could  be  spent  solving  the  problem  of  cross- 
ing safety. 

The  government  passed  a  bill  that  author- 
izes the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to 
apportion  funds  to  states,  based  on  their 
number  of  crossings,  under  a  multi-year 
contract  that  extends  through  1986. 

Florida  Is  receiving  90  percent  of  federal 
aid  monies.  But  we  stUl  have  the  remaining 
10  percent  coming  from  state,  local  or  rail- 
road funds. 

According  to  the  safety  office,  approxi- 
mately 6.7  million  dollars  is  spent  each  year 
for  grade  crossings. 

The  safety  office  told  me  that  most  cross- 
ings are  different  and  require  separate, 
technical  designs. 

This  isn't  a  simple  case  of  slapping  up  a 
couple  of  gate  arms.  What  I  heard  from 
DOT  was  the  complexity  of  each  crossing, 
requiring  varying  track  types,  road-bed  cir- 
cuitry and  grading. 

The  railroads  are  responsible  for  submit- 
ting to  DOT  the  engineering  design  of  all 
this  complicated  track  circuitry.  I  was  told 
they  only  have  so  many  people  to  work  on 
the  many  crossings. 


"Each  situation  Is  different"  aald  the 
aafety  office  offidaL  He  alao  aald  at  one 
time,  they  tried  to  go  to  a  standard  design, 
but  It  didn't  work. 

But  the  problem  of  timing  gates  for  trmin 
apeeds  requires  different  tradi  circuitry  and 
considerably  more  money. 

"I  think  that's  a  $10,000  item;."  said  the 

safety  office.  ,    ,^ 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  lack  of  money  isn  t 

the  only  thing  holding  up  the  prooea  of 

croaaing  installations. 

"There  is  a  massive  amount  of  paper- 
work." aald  DOTa  safety  office  offidaL 

He  said  they  had  made  300  Installations 
last  year.  According  to  Florida's  DOT,  half 
of  the  state's  5.000  public  crossings  still 
have  only  "cross  buck"  signs. 

I  have  a  problem  with  the  time  element  in 
the  train  gates.  According  to  DOT'S  district 
four  raO  coordinator,  the  Walton  Road 
croaslng  Is  as  safe  as  they  etxat. 

A  gate  arm  that  deixaaa  only  3$  seconds 
before  a  trabi  crosses.  U  safe?  That  may 
seem  like  ample  time  when  the  average 
person  Is  sitting  around  the  dining  room 
table  contemplating  the  world.  But  to  react 
to  a  crisis  situation,  such  as  being  stuck  on  a 
track  and  watching  a  mammoth  locomotive 
charging  toward  you.  33  seconds  gives  you 
enough  time  to  realize  you  are  going  to  die. 
And  that  is  three  seconds  more  than  the 
recommended  time  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  and  the  U.S. 
DOT'S  handbook,  which  is  so  complicated,  it 
required  the  government  to  produce  an  ele- 
mentary workbook  to  explain  what  the 
original  doesn't 
This  is  our  tax  dollars  at  woi^ 
I  have  another  problem  with  the  word 
"recommended."  Maybe  the  regulation  for 
crossings  is  out  there  somewhere  and  I  Just 
coiddn't  find  it  Maybe,  somewhere,  some 
nook  and  cranny  government  organisation 
is  funded  to  sit  back  and  regulate  what  goes 
into  train  gate  safety.  All  I  could  hear  from 
everyone  is  "recommended." 

I  can  personally  "recommend"  that  we 
help  make  train  gate  crossings  safer,  but 
without  appropriate  leglslatloiL  I  might  as 
well  talk  to  myself. 

The  word  needs  "regulation"  to  back  It  up. 
yet  not  more  confusing  regulations  to  add 
to  the  volumes  of  recommendations  coming 
from  everywhere. 

What  we  need  is  a  common  sense  solution 
to  a  problem  that  has  gotten  away  with 
murder. 

Think  of  it  reflectorlzed.  red  and  white 
stripe  crossing  arms.  Now.  there  is  a  revolu- 
tionary concept  in  train  gate  safety. 

It  is  comforting  to  Icnow  that  the  next 
time  a  crossing  gate  arm  comes  down  on  a 
vehicle,  that  for  some  reason  got  stuck  on 
the  tracks,  the  people  will  have  23  seconds 
to  luiow  that  the  old  black  and  white  ones 
are  "new  and  improved"  Uke  some  deter- 
genU  that  are  basicaUy  still  soapsuds. 

Broward  County  InstaUed  traffic  lights  at 
some  of  their  railroad  crossings,  with  their 
own  funds,  according  to  DOTs  safety  office. 
Stop  lights  at  some  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Miami  crossings  were  approved  by  the 
safety  office  and  installed  in  1982  and  1983. 
This  is  an  experimental  project  the  safety 
office  is  starting.  But  experimenting  with 
bureaucracy  isn't  easy. 

"We  will  have  to  go  through  a  lot  of  pa- 
perwork to  Justify  it  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment." said  Patrick  Brady  of  the  Florida 
DOT  safety  office. 

The  burden  of  proof  and  paperwork,  is  on 
the  safety  office. 

I  can't  believe  that  so  many  are  doing  so 
little  for  so  much.  Everyone  I  talked  to  in 


every  organtaation  was  busy.  Judging  from 
all  the  paperwork  required  in  the  beauracra- 
tk;  prooeas.  I  can  understand  why. 

But  what  I  cant  understand  is  why  we 
stiU  have  obsolete  train  gates  and  we  are 
spending  four  cents  fmn  every  gallon  of  gas 
to  pay  for  them? 

A  few  stop  lighU  at  major  intersections  is 
the  best  solution  we  can  come  up  with? 
"It's  our  only  hope."  said  Brady. 
I  want  my  four  cents  back. 
What  I  also  can't  understand  is  why  ev- 
eryone is  talking  about  the  decline  in  cross- 
ing accidents  as  though  something  major 
has  been  aooompllsbed. 

According  to  Brady,  there  are  300  traln- 
vehide  accidents  In  Florida  each  year.  That 
is  an  approximate  figure,  so  you  need  to 
give  or  take  a  few  mashed  cars  or  bodies. 

But  we  should  be  thankful.  A  few  years 
ago,  that  figure  (otherwise  known  as 
people),  was  up  to  330. 

And  10  years  ago,  there  were  as  many  as 
600  such  aoddents. 

I  also  don't  understand  why  so  many 
agencies  do  not  know  what  the  other  is 
doing.  Is  it  that  train  craasihgs  are  such  a 
minor  issue  that  they  escaped  attentioa 

But  I'm  not  getting  emotlonaL  I  am  Just 
getting  f  nistrated  because  I  am  getting  no- 
where. 

Even  if  I  wanted  to.  I  couldn't  begin  to 
promote  the  "Operation  Ufesaver"  program 
that  everybody,  everywhere.  In  every 
agency,  heralded. 

It  is  a  program  designed  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  hazards  at  railroad 
crossings. 

I  asked  an  FRA  official  twice  for  the  nec- 
essary information,  and  I  have  yet  to  receive 
anything.  The  second  time  I  called,  she  ad- 
mitted that  the  only  materials  she  had  on 
hand  were  instructions  for  children.  She 
said  she  would  have  to  go  to  the  National 
TransporUtlon  Safety  Board  to  get  the  rest 
I  told  her  my  publisher  had  this  thing 
about  not  spending  the  equivalent  of  the 
entire  staffs  paychecks  on  long-distance 
phone  bills,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  would 
make  a  quick  call  and  gather  everything  for 
me. 

Maybe  it  all  got  lost  in  the  mail.  But  the 
request  was  made  a  few  weeks  ago.  and  now 
I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  it  got  lost  in 
the  shuffle,  like  train  gate  crossings. 

Someone  from  the  Florida  DOT  told  me 
to  call  Lendsay  Leckie  of  the  Seaboard  RaU- 
road.  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  doing  a  great 
Job  promoting  this  program. 

I  did,  but  he  was  out  of  town  for  a  few  day 
when  I  called. 

I  think  it  Is  admirable  that  the  DOT  can 
turn  to  the  railroad  for  help  in  a  program 
that  is  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  the  National  Safety  CouncU 
and  the  state  highway  departments. 

There  is  a  lot  of  taxpayers'  money  going 
to  a  lot  of  government  related  agendes, 
who,  while  thoroughly  btisy,  aren't  properly 
addressing  the  issue  of  train  gates. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  impressed  that  we 
have  progressed  from  the  cross  buck  signs 
of  yesterday,  even  though  there  are  still 
many  left  in  our  sUte.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  thankful  that  the  govenmient  helps  us 
as  much  as  it  does,  because  the  railroads 
were  here  first  They  can  operate  without 
crossing  protectors. 

Talking  to  a  train  engineer  leaves  me  with 
a  different  attitude. 

"It's  pretty  rough  on  these  boys,"  said  an 
engineer  who  works  in  a  Georgia  railroad 
switching  station  that  sees  approximately 
600  train  units  each  week. 


He  said  be  sees  two  or  three  people  every 
run  who  try  to  go  around  the  gates  and  beat 
the  train. 

To  stop  a  freight  train  doing  50  mph  takes 
%  of  a  mile  and  "the  people  who  are  trying 
to  beat  you  are  within  half  a  block,"  be 


He  aaid  he  geta  nervoua  at  crossings.  All 
the  time  he's  driving  he  thinks  "What's 
going  to  happen  If  I  hit  some  diOdren?" 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  engineers  who  in  1983 
saw  ejH9  aoddents  that  involved  trains  and 
vehicles  that  happened  to  be  at  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time. 

But  it  beats  the  7.748  such  acddenU  that 
occurred  In  1083. 

Pertiapa,  if  there  were  someone  In  charge, 
someone  reaponalMe.  then  railroad  croaaing 
accident  figures  would  be  zero. 

It  would  be  something  we  could  all  live 
with. 

A  Oatk  Poa  Aix  Sbasoms 
(By  Cathie  MaCulay) 

I  spoke  to  John  Snowden,  a  Jensen  Beach 
drawbridge  tender.  He  looked  at  me  like  I 
was  crazy  when  I  asked  him  If  bridges  gen- 
erally had  double  barrier  gates  to  stop  two 
lanes  of  traffic. 

"Tou  can't  have  one  gate  because  they 
can  go  around  them,"  he  said. 

That  statement  is  different  than  the  atti- 
tude of  railroad-related  agency  officials.  It 
can  best  be  summed  up  by  Wallace  Abbey, 
of  the  Transportation  Test  Center  in  Colo- 
rado, who  said.  "A  very  high  percentage  of 
rail-highway  acddents  involve  people  run- 
ning into  the  side  of  the  train.  What  can  we 
do  about  that?" 

I  spoke  with  Ken  Sutherland,  operations 
officer  of  the  Coast  Ouard  office  In  Fort 
Pierce. 

He  said  two  gates  are  needed  on  bridges 
because  of  those  people  who  would  want  to 
play  "Smokey  and  the  Bandit"  and  Jump 
the  bridge. 

"It's  common  sense.  We  make  sure  every- 
body stops  for  every  bridge,"  he  added. 

All  I  get  from  federal  officials  regarding 
raa-hlghway  safety  is  how  important  it  is  to 
warn  the  people  of  the  hazards  of  crossings 
because  nothing  else  can  be  done. 

Are  crossings  any  less  hazardous  than 
bridges? 

All  this  time,  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
how  complicated  a  process  train  gate  instal- 
lations are. 

I  don't  understand  the  intricate  designs 
that  go  into  the  rails  at  crossings.  I  don't 
understand  the  electronics,  the  embank- 
ments, and  the  high-tech  circuitry. 

Almost  every  crossing  requires  a  different 
set  of  blueprints,  submitted  by  the  railroad 
design  engineers,  to  the  Florida  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Because  each  crossing  Is  different  DOT'S 
safety  office  has  the  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  criteria  for  the  potential  hazards 
of  each  state  rail-highway  crossing. 

IXXTs  math'"*"'^'  formula  takes  in  as 
many  as  30  factors  Induding  the  speed  of 
the  trains  crossing,  the  traffic  count  and  the 
number  of  school  buses  crossing  an  intersec- 
tion where  rail  and  highway  meet. 

The  result  Is  the  safety  index  printout  It 
numbers  each  state  crocking  in  order  of  its 
potential  hazard. 

According  to  Patrick  Brady  of  the  Florida 
DOT'S  safety  office,  the  scale  nms  from 
zero  to  90,  with  zero  being  the  most  hazard- 
ous. Last  year.  Florida's  most  dangerous  rat- 
ings feU  into  the  low  30's. 
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"We  UMd  to  have  some  ttutt  were  down  to 
five  or  six."  Mid  Brady. 

Why  !•  It  that  Edward  Radaon.  DOT'S  4th 
District  rail  coordinator,  said  the  priority 
ranking  of  croaaings  went  from  aero  to  100. 
with  aero  being  the  least  hasardous.  the 
exact  oppoalte  of  what  I  was  told  by  Brady. 

"The  leaa  accident  potential,  the  lower  the 
number."  Radaon  said. 

I  thought  he  was  talking  about  the  safety 
Index  listing.  He  told  me  they  had  a  prob- 
lem with  their  printouU  and  they  were 
going  to  be  redone. 

"The  only  printout  I  got  I  was  told  not  to 
use  because  of  computer  error." 

I  hope  it  is  corrected  quickly  because  part 
of  Radson's  Job  is  to  compare  that  printout 
to  the  actual  croaalngs.  and  help  determine 
what  ones  will  receive  money. 

But.  he  has  help. 

A  diagnoatic  team,  comprised  of  represent- 
atives from  DOTS  district  office,  a  federal 
district  office  in  Tallahassee,  a  railroad  rep- 
reaentative.  and  related  cities  or  counties, 
all  determine  what  Is  needed  for  each  of 
Florida's  rail-highway  grade  crossings. 

Their  findings  are  submitted  to  the  safety 
office. 

"There  Is  latitude  for  dlscreUon."  said 
E.M.  Salley.  DOT'S  rail  bureau  assistant, 
when  spesking  of  the  diagnostic  team's  de- 
termination for  safety  requlremente  at 
cronings. 

We  thought  the  "Keystone  Cops"  could 
only  be  seen  in  old  movies.  They  can  be 
found  today,  trying  to  decide  what  dinosaur 
train  gate  is  going  to  go  where. 

The  safety  office  has  mathematically 
thought  the  Walton  Road  crossing  in  Port 
St.  Lucie  safe  enough  to  assign  a  .04  acci- 
dent potential  rating.  That  means  there  is  a 
four  percent  chance  there  will  t>e  an  acci- 
dent at  that  crossing  In  a  year.  One  of  the 
factors  that  went  into  that  determination 
was  the  fact  that  only  one  school  bus 
crosses  that  Intersection  twice  each  day. 

Radson  added  that  the  gate  equipment 
had  been  checked  one  month  prior  to  the 
bus-train  accident. 

According  to  Philip  Tacuod.  assistant 
state  attorney,  the  bus  driver  in  the  recent 
train  collision  stalled  the  bus  on  the  tracks, 
tried  to  re-start  the  motor  and  then  at- 
tempted to  get  the  children  off  the  bus. 

Yacucci  reviewed  the  Florida  Highway 
Patrol  report  and  found  there  was  no  crim- 
inal negligence  on  the  part  of  the  bus 
driver. 

"She  didn't  go  around  the  gates."  he 
added. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  the  driver  hap- 
pened to  find  herself  in  "an  unfortunate 
spot."  and  said  there  is  no  basts  for  filing 
any  criminal  charges. 

Would  it  have  made  any  difference  if  the 
driver  had  been  found  guilty?  What  about 
other  drivers  who,  in  the  past,  have  been  In 
similar  situations? 

It  probably  doesn't  make  any  difference  to 
the  553  people  who  were  killed  In  train-vehi- 
cle accidents  in  1983. 

It  probably  doesn't  matter  to  the  three 
teenagers  who  were  killed  recently  while 
crossing  railroad  tracks  in  Sanford.  while 
coming  home  from  the  beach. 

They  were  driving  their  truck  over  a  cross- 
ing marked  only  with  railroad  signs. 

Perhaps  the  crossing,  one  of  7,000  in  Flori- 
da, wasn't  on  the  list  of  state  highway  cross- 
ings. Those  are  the  only  ones  Florida  DOT 
Is  responsible  for,  even  though  2,500  of  the 
5.000  public  crossings  still  have  only  cross 
buck  signs. 

Perhaps  their  car  radio  was  blaring  and 
they  didn't  hear  the  train. 


"Whistles  are  not  mandatory."  said 
Wendy  DeMocker  of  the  Federal  RaUroad 
Administration.  She  added  that  If  trains 
had  them,  they  had  to  meet  a  loudness 
standard. 

Radson  got  upset  when  talking  about  rail- 
highway  safety.  He  is  trying  to  do  his  Job. 
but  he  has  a  work  load  he  said  Is  just  too 
much. 

It  is  not  their  fault,  they  say.  How  do  you 
find  an  answer  In  a  system  that  is  clogged 
from  years  of  neglect  and  bureaucracy? 

All  we  are  getting  la  a  runaround.  and  is  it 
expensive. 

Radaon  said  people  blame  the  rmilroad  too 
much. 

"People  will  wait  In  line  for  Burger  King, 
MacDonalds  and  the  bank,  but  they  won't 
wait  for  the  train." 

Salley  said  the  state  statute  clearly  regu- 
lates how  people  drive  over  rail  crossings. 

No.  316.575  of  the  sUtute  requires  that 
motorists  not  drive  around  train  gates. 

That  is  like  ordering  people  to  slow  down 
to  20  mph  tiefore  they  drive  off  the  cliff  at 
the  end  of  the  expressway. 

Winnie  Kuhling  of  Stuart  once  ended  up 
In  her  car  at  a  30  degree  angle  when  the 
drawbridge  gate  arms  failed  to  come  down 
due  to  a  freak  failure  of  the  electrical 
system. 

"It  was  traumatic,"  she  said. 

It  probably  was  no  less  traumatic  for  her 
than  for  those  people  whose  vehicle  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  wrong  spot  at  the  wrong 
time  when  a  train  passed,  all  6.819  of  them 
in  1983. 

Darrell  ChwieJ,  Florida  DOT'S  district 
maintenance  systems  engineer  for  the  4th 
district,  said  that  DOT  Is  the  owner,  opera- 
tor of  bridges  on  the  state  maintained 
system. 

He  said  you  can't  dose  Just  one  lane  of 
traffic  off  because  "people  are  alwajrs  trying 
to  beat  the  bridges." 

Instead,  the  bridge  tender  first  tiuns  on 
the  light  and  rings  the  bell  to  stop  traffic, 
before  lowering  the  gate  arms. 

Ken  Sutherland,  operations  officer  of  the 
Coast  Guard  station  in  Ft.  Pierce,  said  the 
bells  ring  for  thirty  seconds  before  the  gates 
are  lowered.  While  that  is  not  the  law,  the 
discretion  of  the  gate  tender  is  to  lower  the 
gate  when  cars  have  stopped. 

ChwieJ  added  that  the  state-of-the-art  Is 
such  that  36  foot  gate  arms  can  be  Installed 
to  cover  three  lanes  of  traffic. 

Do  bridge  gates  cost  $50,000?  That  is  the 
price  tag  that  comes  with  the  average  rail- 
road gate  crossing  assembly.  The  flash 
signal  alone  can  run  from  $20,000  to  $30,000, 
according  to  a  manufacturer. 

The  bridge  crossing  assemblies  are  con- 
structed in-house  by  a  DOT  division  at  a 
cost  of  around  $1,800. 

The  "shop"  Is  In  Orlando  and  Is  known  as 
DOT'S  aluminum  structural  shop  branch. 
According  to  Buddy  Holder,  aluminum 
welder  supervisor,  the  cabinet  and  the 
motor  that  operate  the  bridge  gate  arms  are 
constructed  by  his  division.  The  actual  gate 
arm  Is  installed  by  the  individual  DOT 
yards  that  are  responsible  for  their  district's 
bridge. 

At  one  time,  110  volts  of  electricity  used  to 
run  through  the  gate  system. 

"We  had  some  complaints  in  the  past.  We 
decided  we  better  start  changing  and  look- 
ing for  safer  ways,"  he  said. 

They  did,  and  came  up  with  a  12  volt  cur- 
rent that  produces  the  same  effect. 

Holder  said  that  bridge  gates  have  been 
made  by  the  shop  for  the  past  four  or  five 
yean. 


DOT  saves  a  great  deal  of  money  doing  It 
that  way. 

It  coau  $1,400  to  provide  one  in  shop. 

How  much  does  It  cost  for  a  complete 
briitee  gate? 

Holder  said  the  gate  arms  are  made  out  of 
tubing,  the  reflectors  are  handled  by  the 
DOTS  sign  shop  in  Lake  City,  and  the  llghU 
can  be  the  same  ones  used  on  the  back  of 
trucks,  the  kind  that  cost  $3. 

"I  would  say  all  together,  it  would  cost 
$1,800." 

But  do  they  construct  train  gates,  or  any 
portion  thereof? 

"No.  because  that  is  done  by  the  railroad 
people.  They  furnish  all  those.  That  is  the 
railroad  people's  responsibility,"  he  replied. 

There  is  that  word  again,  "responsibility." 
It  keeps  coming  up  like  a  bad  penny,  one 
that  Is  being  tossed  about  from  agency  to 
agency. 

It  may  be  the  railroad's  responsibiUty  to 
Install  the  safety  equipment  and  maintain 
it.  but  crossings  are  90  percent  federally 
funded,  which  is  a  roundabout  way  of 
saying  It  Is  still  our  money.  $5.8  million  each 
year  comes  into  Florida  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  safety,  and  that  does  not  iiMdude 
state  f  imdlng. 

Didn't  anyone  tell  this  man  in  the  Orlan- 
do shop  how  complicated  It  should  be  to 
build  safety  devices,  or  at  least  how  expen- 
sive? 

Granted.  IX)T  pays  for  the  state-owned 
bridge  tender's  salaries,  and  true,  train 
crossing  devices  need  to  be  electrically 
timed.  But,  $1,800  to  $50,000  Is  difference 
enough  to  cause  concern,  and,  and  least,  in- 
vestigation and  research. 

Perhaps,  if  everything  weren't  so  expen- 
sive, or  at  least  so  complicated,  we  could 
have  similar,  double  train  gates  at  croaalngs 
We  could  install  gates  that  would  allow 
more  similar  lead  time  than  the  "recom- 
mended" 20  seconds  and  prevent  motorists 
from  racing  around  the  gates.  It  Just  might 
prevent  the  deaths  of  future  teen-agers  in 
bathing  suits  and  children  In  school  buses. 

Perhaps  DOTs  rail  bureau  should  collabo- 
rate with  DOTs  bridge  section,  have  them 
build  one  gate  arm  per  crossing,  and  then 
tell  them  of  "Operation  Llfesaver,"  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  inform  drivers  of  the  haa- 
ards  of  highway  grade  crossings. 

"Teach  the  driver,  that's  the  whole  thing 
we  need  to  do,"  said  Radson. 

"The  main  reason  for  the  delay  (for  fully 
stopping  traffic),  is  for  the  safety  of  the 
people,"  said  Sutherland  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Someone  Is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tracks. 

Lbgislatioii  Is  Dkhaiidko 
(By  Cathie  Macaulay) 

The  death  of  two  children  in  a  school  bus- 
train  accident  at  Walton  Road,  and  the 
many  train-auto  accidents  throughout  the 
nation,  demands  that  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  both  safety  and  restwnslbllity  be 
found. 

"There  Is  no  safer  transportation  mode 
than  railroads."  said  Frank  Wllner.  assistant 
vice-president  of  Information  and  public  af- 
fairs of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads in  Washington.  D.C. 

This  statement,  and  the  collections  of 
loopholes  and  escape  answers  revealed  in 
the  series  of  Mirror  articles  are  enough  to 
make  people  start  asking  "Wtiyt" 

Lt.  William  Driggers  of  the  Florida  High- 
way Patrol  cited  four  reasons  ss  to  the 
cause  of  the  recent  train-bus  collision.  They 
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are:  human  error,  bad  weather,  the  lock, 
and  the  short  length  of  time  before  the 
crossing  bell  rang  and  the  train  struck  the 
bus.  approximately  30  seconds. 

"In  a  way.  It  Is  a  lot  of  time  and  In  an- 
other. It  Is  not  a  lot  of  time.  If  you're  there 
and  you  have  this  big  thing  looking  down 
your  throat.  It's  not  a  lot  of  time."  said 
Traffic  Homicide  Investigator  George 
Gordon. 

"Despite  the  publicity  given  to  accidenU 
such  as  the  Sept.  27  train-bus  crash  that 
killed  two  studento  in  St.  Lude  County, 
there  is  UtUe  doubt  sUtistlcally  that  school 
buses  are  safe." 

That  statement  appeared  In  an  Oct.  14 
edition  of  the  Miami  Herald.  foUowing  a 
report  on  the  issue  of  bus  safety. 

They  are  safe,  except  for  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  regulation  requiring  uniform 
training  of  private  school  bus  drivers  and 
nothing  in  the  state  statutes  that  says  locks 
are  not  allowed  on  emergency  exits,  either 
on  private  or  state  school  buses. 

"School  buses  are  the  safest  means  of 
transportation."  said  Karen  Finkel.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  School  Trans- 
portation Association  in  Washington.  D.C. 
according  to  the  Herald. 

According  to  the  National  Safety  Council, 
school  buses  rank  fifth  in  deaths  per  100 
million  passenger  miles.  That  listing  faUs 
below  cars,  planes,  railroads  and  transit 
buses. 

In  1083,  there  were  6,819  train-vehicle  re- 
lated accidents,  substantially  higher  than 
bus  accidents. 

1984's  train-vehicle  sUtistics  will  now  In- 
clude school  buses. 

Research  on  the  reasons  for  such  aod- 
dents  is  not  being  done,  with  both  the  media 
and  officials  looking  at  the  short  sighted, 
immediate  accident,  placing  immediate 
blame  on  the  "freak"  accident. 

The  officials  look  at  the  word  "driver 
error."  that  Is  now  being  buffeted  around  as 
the  blame. 

Everyone  lives  with  aircraft  aoddents. 
Pilots  undergo  extensive  simulated  crisis  sit- 
uations, yet  still,  accidents  happen.  Why? 
Sometimes,  the  reason  is  mechanical.  Other 
times,  pilots  find  themselves  in  a  stress  situ- 
ation that  they  are  not  used  to,  thus,  "pilot 
(or  human)  error." 

Perhaps  the  bus  driver  would  not  have 
stalled  on  the  tracks  had  she  been  trained 
the  same  way  St.  Lucie  County  school  bus 
drivers  are. 

Perhaps,  but  the  fact  remains  that  she 
found  herself  in  a  situation  of  stress  that  she 
was  not  used  to,  such  as  the  train  coming  at 
her. 

Look  at  locks  on  emergency  exits.  How  ri- 
diculous to  have  such  an  exit  blocked  off  to 
passengers.  The  school  children  might  have 
escaped  the  bus  If  the  door  had  not  been 
locked. 

Officials  said  that  Indian  River  Academy 
had  several  cases  of  bus  vandalism  In  the 
past,  and  they  put  locks  on  the  doors  in  an 
attempt  to  stop  further  wreckage.  Was 
there  no  requirement  that  the  bus  emergen- 
cy doors  be  unlocked  before  the  driver 
leaves  to  pick  up  passengers? 

"Can  you  believe  it?"  everyone  says.  How 
ridiculous:  a  bus  with  locks  on  the  emergen- 
cy doors  and  an  Inexperienced  driver.  When 
are  officials  going  to  look  beyond  the  ridicu- 
lous and  into  the  total  picture? 

What  do  all  these  ridiculous  factors  have 
in  common?  They  were  brought  to  light  at 
train  croaalngs.  a  place  where  a  driver  of 
any  vehicle  has  20  seconds,  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  to  get 
out  of  a  train's  way. 


How  many  other  ridiculous  Inoooslstencies 
have  been  brought  to  light? 

It  seems  that  no  one  la  tai  charge  In  a 
world  of  bujvaucracy. 

Every  government  agency  official  I  spoke 
with  told  me  that  "driver  error"  was  gener- 
ally the  cause  of  train  crossing  accidents. 

Are  we  in  a  society  that  prefers  the  sensa- 
Uonaliam  of  placing  blame,  rather  than  cor- 
recting a  known  haaud  and  making  some- 
thing better?  Where  Is  the  responsibility  to 
safety,  our  children? 

Peihapa,  It  Is  the  word  bureaucracy.  Per- 
haps the  largeness  of  government,  and  the 
continuing  runaround  from  government  of- 
ficials, makes  us  apathetic  and  pessimistic 
toward  any  Improvements. 

5  J  millloD  f  edena  doUan  of  our  money  la 
coming  into  Florida  each  year  to  decrease 
the  hazards  of  train  crossings.  State  money 
Is  being  used  as  well. 

What  do  we  have  to  show  for  it? 

There  Is  no  research  being  undertaken  to 
Improve  train  crossing  gates.  There  is  no 
legislation  requiring  the  amount  of  time 
before  gates  must  come  down.  There  are  so 
many  agencies  Involved  that  no  one  Is  ac- 
cepting reownsibillty  for  regulation  safety. 

Never  was  the  budt  passed  so  expensively. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  an  in-house  manufacturer  of  draw- 
bridge gate  systems  that  can  be  constructed 
for  approximately  $1,800.  yet  the  average 
traingate  crossing  cosU  $50,000. 

Where  is  the  money  going?  Why  can't  we 
have  one  organization  to  handle  what  bu- 
reaucracy's many  can't. 

A  Federal  Railroad  Association  spokesman 
said  the  cause  of  many  train-vehicle  acci- 
dents U  due  to  drivers  who  go  around  the 
gate  arms. 

Why  aren't  there  double  gate  arms  to  pre- 
vent that  acknowledged  major  cause  of 
train-veliicle  accidents. 

How  can  Florida's  Department  of  Trans- 
portation bridge  section  afford  to  install 
double  gate  arms  at  draw-bridges  while 
DOT'S  raU  bureau  still  has  2,500  of  the  5.(M>0 
public  crossings  marked  only  with  cross- 
buck  signs,  and  the  rest  with  only  single 
gate  arms  that  drivers  can  go  aroimd? 

How  is  it  that  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  turns  to  the  Transportation  Test 
Center  in  Pueblo.  Colorado  to  pass  the  bu<± 
for  train  gate  testing?  Why  Is  it  that  the 
center  isn't  conducting  any  tests  and  In 
turn,  says  research  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  (FRA). 
since  it  is  making  the  rules  for  crossing  reg- 
ulation? 

Why  does  the  FRA  say  it  only  regulates 
trains  and  the  people  that  run  them,  and 
the  responsibility  of  train  crossings  falls  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration? 

Why  does  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration give  $5.8  million  to  Florida  alone  for 
rail-highway  crossing  safety,  but  believes 
regulation  for  crossings  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  sUte's  public  utility  commissioner? 

Why  do  Florida's  public  utilities  commis- 
sioners say  that  train  crossing  regiilation  is 
the  responsibiUty  of  Florida's  DOT? 

There  seems  to  be  no  regulations  govern- 
ing train  crossing  safety  or.  at  least,  no  one 
responsible  for  such  safety. 

There  are  also  no  double  train  gates  to 
prevent  drivers  from  crossing  around  them 
and  trying  to  beat  the  train. 

It  Is  time  for  our  legislators  on  the  state 
and  federal  level  to  make  certain  there  are 
effective  laws  to  mandate  complete  safety  of 
motorists  and  railroads  concerning  gates  at 
all  crossings  in  the  future. 


By  following  DOTs  bridge  section  format, 
that  requires  only  $1,800  for  a  bridge-gate 
system,  train  gates  that  block  the  entire 
crossing  could  be  affordable  and  Installed  at 
every  crossing. 

Our  legislators  should  give  one  agency  the 
authority  to  make  safety  laws  for  train 
crossings  and  cut  down  on  the  bureaucracy 
of  a  system  that  has  shown  Itself  to  be  Inef- 
ficient and  Ineffective. 

It  is  time  for  action. 

It  is  time  that  children  stop  dying.* 


THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM 
HAODON.  JR. 
•  Ux.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  great  personal  sorrow  and  a  sense 
of  public  loss.  I  must  report  to  the 
Senate  the  death  of  William  Haddon. 
Jr..  who  was  the  first  Administrator  of 
the  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency. 

Dr.  Haddon  and  I  first  met  during 
the  Harriman  administration  in  New 
Yorli  in  1958.  He  had  Just  arrived  at 
the  New  Torii  State  Department  of 
Health  after  a  brilliant  academic 
career  that  combined  engineering 
studies  at  MIT  with  Harvard  Medical 
School  training. 

These  two  themes  merged  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
where  he  began  to  address  his  enor- 
mous talents  to  the  most  striking 
public  health  problem  of  our  age— the 
deaths  and  injuries  that  follow  auto- 
mobile crashes. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
still  is.  to  refer  to  these  as  accidents. 
To  BiU  Haddon,  they  were  nothing  of 
the  kind.  No  more,  he  would  say.  than 
it  was  an  accident  for  an  individual  to 
ingest  poliomyelitis  virus  from  the  air. 

The  term  "accident"  to  him  was 
presdentific.  a  way  of  stating  that 
something  had  hwpened  which  we 
could  not  explain.  This  was  not  a  situ- 
ation for  which  Haddon  would  settle. 

He  regarded  the  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality associated  with  road  transport 
as  the  consequence  of  predictable 
events— crashes— with  almost  certainly 
discoverable  regularities. 

I  was  privileged  to  work  with  him  in 
those  early  years,  perhaps  offering 
some  of  the  insights  of  public  adminis- 
tration to  the  designing  of  legislative 
and  administrative  i4>proaches  to  a 
problem  which  the  automotive  indus- 
try simply  would  not  address  on  its 
own. 

Because  of  Bill  Haddon.  New  York 
was  the  first  State  to  propose  that 
design  be  made  a  central  element  in 
vehicle  safety. 

In  a  series  of  lectures  given  at  the 
Maxwell  School  in  Syracuse  Universi- 
ty in  1959.  we  estimated  that,  while 
crashes  were  relatively  rare  in  the  ex- 
perience of  drivers,  they  were  quite 
common  to  the  experience,  if  you  like, 
of  automobiles. 

We  estimated  that  1  of  every  35  cars 
manufactured  in  Detroit  "ended  up 
with  blood  on  it."  (A  Canadian  group 
later  stated  that  the  pn^wrtion  was 
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more  like  1  in  25.)  This  In  considerable 
measure  was  the  beginning  of  the 
strategy  of  changing  automobile 
design  as  the  first  order  of  change  in 
the  automotive  transport  system. 

Traffic  safety  was  mostly  mumbo 
Jumbo  when  he  arrived  on  the  scene. 
It  was  approaching  science  when  he 
died,  of  kidney  failure,  at  much  too 
early  an  age. 

Tens  of  thousands  will  not  die:  mil- 
lions wiU  not  be  disabled,  because  Wil- 
liam Haddon.  Jr..  lived.  I  mourn  my 
friend  and  know  the  Senate  would 
wish  to  extend  condolences  to  his 
widow  and  children. 

Without  objection.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  obituaries  in  today's  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Poet  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  5. 10851 

WnxiAM  Haddon.  Jk..  58,  Dm:  Authoiutt 

ON  Highway  SAnrrr 

(By  Walter  H.  Wacgoner) 

WUUam  Haddon.  Jr..  a  leader  in  highway 
accident  research  and  prevention  and  presi- 
dent since  1989  of  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety,  died  yesterday  of  com- 
plications from  Udney  failure  at  the  Oeorge 
Washington  University  Medical  Center  in 
Washington.  He  was  58  years  old. 

Dr.  Haddon.  a  physician,  was  appointed  in 
September  1988  by  President  Johnson  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  newly  created  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  and  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Agency  to  help  reduce  the 
mounting  number  of  deaths  and  injuries 
from  traffic  accidents.  The  two  agencies 
were  consolidated  in  1967  into  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau:  in  1970.  it  became 
the  NaUonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  director  of  the  agency.  Dr.  Haddon  was 
responsible  for  setting  the  first  overall  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles. 
After  a  stormy  period  of  stewardship  in 
which  he  was  criticized  by  the  automobile 
industry  for  regulations  it  considered  exces- 
sive and  by  consumer  advocates  who  ac- 
cused him  of  lacking  in  zeal.  Dr.  Haddon  re- 
signed in  March  1989  to  head  the  Insurance 
Institute  for  Highway  Safety. 

The  institute  is  a  nonprofit  organisation 
concerned  with  the  human  and  economic 
cost  of  highway  accldento.  Since  1972,  he 
also  was  president  of  the  related  Highway 
Loss  Data  Institute. 

Dr.  Haddon  was  one  of  the  first  promoters 
of  the  air  bag  as  a  device  for  reducing  inju- 
ries, and  he  remained  Its  champion  through- 
out the  long  debate  over  iU  effectiveness. 
Praisss  From  Ralph  Nadkr 

Although  he  was  often  a  critic  of  the  Fed- 
eral highway  safety  program.  Ralph  Nader, 
the  consumer  advocate,  yesterday  hailed  Dr. 
Haddon  for  his  leadership  In  the  field. 

"Dr.  Haddon  was  a  broad-gauged  pioneer 
in  auto  safety."  Mi.  Nader  said  in  a  tele- 
phone Interview.  "He  spent  his  full  profes- 
sional life  in  an  effort  to  save  other  people's 
lives  through  safer  engineered  motor  vehi- 
cles." 

Dr.  Haddon  was  bom  In  Orange.  NJ..  on 
May  24,  1926,  and  earned  degrees  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Ebuvard  Medical  School  and  the  Harvard 
School  of  PubUc  Health.  He  worked  for  10 
years  with  the  New  York  SUte  Department 
of  Public  Health,  gaining  a  repuUtion  for 


his  research  and  analysis  in  the  field  of 
highway  lones,  espedaUy  in  the  connection 
of  alcohol-related  accidents. 

He  was  the  principal  author  of  "Accident 
Research:  Methods  and  Approaches."  pub- 
lished in  1984.  and  was  the  recipient  of 
many  public  service  awards,  including  the 
American  Public  Health  AnodaUon's 
Bronfman  Prise  for  Public  Health  Achieve- 
ment. 

Dr.  Haddon.  who  lived  in  Betheada.  Md.,  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Oene  Blllo: 
three  sons.  Jonathan.  Robert,  and  Charles: 
a  sister.  Ann  Bowden  of  Austin.  Tex. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
Thursday  at  the  River  Road  Unitarian 
Church  In  Betheada. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  5. 1988] 

WnxiAM  Haddon  Dns:  Ezrkt  on  Hiorwat 

Safbtt 

Dr.  William  Haddon,  Jr..  58.  a  noted  au- 
thority on  automobUe  and  highway  safety 
and  the  first  director  of  the  old  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  now  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admlnlatration. 
died  of  kidney  faUure  March  4  at  Oeorge 
Washington  University  Hospital. 

Dr.  Haddon.  a  phy^dan  by  training  who 
devoted  his  professional  life  to  safer  high- 
way travel,  was  named  head  of  the  safety 
bureau  by  President  Johnson  in  1966.  He 
held  the  poet  for  three  years  and  is  credited 
with  laying  the  foundation  for  an  effective 
NHTSA 

He  set  the  first  federal  safety  standard  for 
motor  vehicles,  and  also  set  standards  for 
state  and  local  laws  on  drunken  driving  and 
requirements  that  motorcyclists  wear  hel- 
mets. 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader,  who 
first  made  his  reputation  on  the  question  of 
automobUe  safety,  called  Dr.  Haddon  "a 
major  figure  in  the  search  for  safer-engi- 
neered motor  vehicles.  He  brought  the  sub- 
ject from  one  of  hunch  and  surmise  to  one 
of  rigorous  safety  analysis." 

Since  1969.  Dr.  Haddon  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety,  an  independent,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion supported  by  the  Insurance  Industry 
and  devoted  to  reducing  losses  from  high- 
way acddenU.  It  has  pressed  for  decades  for 
the  mandatory  installation  of  airbags  in  new 
automobiles— a  fight  still  under  way— and 
for  other  safety  devices  for  highway  travel. 

In  an  interview  in  1977,  Dr.  Haddon  said 
the  automobile  Industry's  resistance  to  air- 
bags  was  a  scandal  comparable  to  Water- 
gate. 

"If  a  mother  turns  to  look  at  her  baby  and 
she  goes  off  the  road  and  hits  a  pole  that 
shouldn't  have  been  there,  that  turns  a 
mishap  into  a  fatal  event."  he  said.  "I  think 
that's  too  high  a  penalty  for  being  human." 

Since  1972.  Dr.  Haddon  also  has  been 
president  of  the  Highway  Loss  DaU  Insti- 
tute, which  collects  and  distributes  data  on 
losses  through  traffic  accidents. 

He  was  bom  in  Orange.  VJ..  and  served  in 
the  old  Army  Air  Force  in  World  War  II.  He 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  with  a  lutchelor's  degree  In 
food  technology  and  received  his  medical 
degree  at  Harvard  University,  as  well  as 
master's  degree  in  epidemiology  at  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health. 

Dr.  Haddon  was  a  public  health  and  high- 
way safety  official  In  New  York  SUte  for  10 
years  before  Joining  the  federal  govern- 
ment. WhUe  with  the  New  York  SUte  De- 
partment of  Health,  he  helped  esUblish 
quantiUtive  evidence  of  the  role  played  by 
alcohol  in  highway  accidents. 


Among  the  honors  he  received  was  the 
Bronfman  Prise  from  the  American  PubUc 
Health  AHodation.  In  accepting  it.  Dr. 
Haddon  said  he  had  long  had  a  bias  in  favor 
of  "the  now  leas-than-popular  notion  that 
the  understanding  and  prevention  of  disease 
and  injury  should  be  the  first  strategy  of 
medicine  and  that  treatment,  no  matter 
how  necessary,  is  not  the  logical  first  line  of 
attack." 

Dr.  Haddon's  survivors  Include  his  wife, 
the  former  Oene  Blllo,  of  Bethesda.  and 
three  sons.  Jonathan  William  of  New  York 
City,  and  Charles  and  Robert,  both  of  Be- 
theada.* 


BILL  FRENZEL.  POLICYMAKER 
AND  POLITICIAN 

•  BCr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  congressional  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  SUte  of  BlinnesoU  is 
fortunate  to  have  as  its  most  senior 
Member  a  singularly  talented  policy- 
maker and  politician.  I  refer  to  Bill 
FKmzEU  since  1971  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative for  Minnesota's  Third  Dis- 
trict. 

I  knew  Bnx  long  before  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  body,  so  his  success 
has  come  as  no  surprise  to  me.  Among 
other  things,  he  has  gained  a  rare  dis- 
tinction in  having  won  the  respect  of 
his  political  friends  and  foes  alike.  We 
in  the  Congress  may  disagree  with  a 
colleague,  but  we  recognise  an  unusu- 
ally thoughtful.  inteUlgent.  dedicated 
Member  when  we  see  one— and  we  see 
one  in  Bill  FROfZEL. 

This  week.  Mr.  President,  the  Bfln- 
neapolls  Star  and  Tribune  ran  an  ex- 
cellent article  about  Bill  FaxinEL.  It 
is  written  by  the  head  of  the  newspa- 
per's Washington  bureau,  veteran  po- 
litical reporter  Finlay  Lewis.  I  ask  tliat 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  article  f oUows: 
Bill  Frznzb.  Has  EAiunto  Woucroksk 
Rkfutation  bt  Devotion  to  His  Job 
(By  Finlay  Lewis) 

Washington.  DC.— Were  the  late  Sam 
Raybum  to  return  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves.  he  probably  would  tell  Bill  Fren- 
zel  to  bed  down  with  the  nags. 

It  was  Raybum.  the  legendary  speaker  of 
an  earlier  era,  who  divided  members  of  Con- 
gress into  two  categories:  show  horses  and 
workhorses.  In  an  Institution  Increasingly 
dominated  by  staff  and  devoted  to  pollUcs 
by  press  release,  Frenzel  appears  to  have 
earned  his  repuUtlon— the  old-fashioned 
way. 

Fy>r  Frenzel,  legislating  is  an  often  tortu- 
ous game  of  inches.  It  is  also  an  enterprise 
he  takes  so  seriously  that,  when  asked  about 
his  continued  service  on  one  of  the  House's 
most  minor  committees,  the  Third  District 
Republican  said.  "What's  happened  is  that 
House  Administration  has  become  sort  of 
my  hobby.  It's  fun." 

Probably  no  other  congressman  has  ever 
spoken  quite  so  warmly  about  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  which  is  widely 
viewed  by  members  as  one  of  the  rock  piles 
of  public  life. 

But  then  quite  possibly  no  other  member 
has  been  as  successful  as  Frenzel  at  using 
that  committee  as  a  springboard  for  draft- 
ing and  passing  major  legislation— in  par- 


ticular, a  set  of  bUIs  enacted  a  decade  ago 
that  fundamentally  altered  the  way  presi- 
dents, senators  and  congressmen  seek  their 
offices. 

That  atUtude  may  also  help  to  explain 
Frensel's  willingness  last  year  to  spend 
nearly  three  months  in  almost  dally  negoti- 
ations with  a  partisan  opponent  to  work  out 
a  compromise  on  a  politically  drab  but  enor- 
mously complicated  trade  Issue  affecting 
sensitive  U.S.  relations  with  the  Third 
World. 

Frensel's  counterpart  was  Rep.  Donald 
Pease,  an  Ohio  Democrat  with  a  blue-collar 
constituency  and  a  strong  pro-labor  voting 
record  that  is  the  opposite  of  Frensel'a 
After  the  two  congressmen  resolved  their 
deep  differences  suffidenUy  so  that  both 
could  claim  half  a  loaf.  Pease  paid  a  rare 
tribute  on  the  House  floor  to  his  ideological 
adversary. 

Not  only  was  Frenzel  instrumental  in 
passing  the  huge  trade  bill.  Pease  said,  but 
he  also  "is  a  genuine  resource,  a  national 
treasure,  if  you  will,  in  the  area  of  trade 
policy." 

Frensel.  58,  has  been  in  the  House  since 
1971  as  the  representative  of  a  constituency 
that  once  was  a  Republican  gold  coast  but 
that  has  now  been  Intermixed  through  re- 
districting  with  more  traditional  Democratic 
neighborhoods. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  Democratic  in- 
fluence in  his  district,  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege graduate  also  is  coming  under  increas- 
ing Are  from  religious  conservatives  and 
new  right  Republicans  who  chafe  at  Fren- 
sel's pro-choice,  pro-equal  ri^ts  amend- 
ment and  anti-school  prayer  views.  Yet.  he 
was  endorsed  for  reelection  by  acclamation 
at  last  spring's  Third  District  convention 
and  won  the  general  election. 

Frensel's  political  successes  last  year  were 
noaoddent. 

Sharon  Mueller  of  St.  Louis  Park,  a  leader 
In  the  district's  anti-abortion  movement,  re- 
called being  disarmed  by  Frenzel  during  a 
meeting  In  his  district  office  last  spring. 

Mueller,  who  calls  herself  a  pro-family 
Republican,  recalled  that  Frenzel  was  un- 
yielding in  his  support  of  the  proposition 
that  the  question  of  abortion  should  be  de- 
dded  by  the  people  Involved  and  not  by  the 
sUte. 

On  that  point,  the  meeting  ended  in  an 
Impasse. 

But.  to  her  surprise,  she  says  he  was  open- 
minded  on  the  matter  of  future  discussions. 

"He  has  an  open  door.  He  hasn't  tuned  us 
out.  Communications  have  not  broken 
down,  and  he's  not  belligerent.  He's  strong 
on  his  poinU  but  he's  not  unpleasant  or  hos- 
tUe,"  said  MueUer. 

WhUe  not  aU  of  her  allies  agree  with  her, 
MueUer  said  she  can  overlook  their  differ- 
ences on  abortion  because  of  Frenzel's  con- 
servative stands  on  economic  issues  and 
what  she  regards  as  his  demonstrated  com- 
petency in  office. 

Frensel's  views  on  abortion  are  aU  the 
more  pumllng  to  MueUer  and  others,  since 
he  was  raised  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  Indeed. 
Frenzel  said  he  was  pro-life  tmtU  his  service 
in  the  MinnesoU  Legislature  two  decades 
ago  Introduced  him  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic complexities  that  confront  people 
forced  to  deal  with  unwanted  pregnandes. 

Frenzel  U  no  longer  a  member  of  an  orga- 
nised denomination  "because  I  am  seldom  in 
the  same  town  on  Sunday,"  but  he  describes 
himself  as  a  Christian  and  says  he  is  a  regu- 
lar member  of  the  House  prayer  group. 

Frenzel's  work  habits  are  legendary— 12- 
hour  days  beginning  at  7  a.m.  on  C^itol 


HOI  are  the  norm.  One  casualty  Is  his  per- 
sonal Ufe. 

"Is  there  a  life  other  than  this?"  Frenzel 
mused  during  an  Interview  last  week.  "No.  I 
have  none— other  than  my  famUy  and  a 
game  of  toinls.  which  Is  a  famUy  game.  .  .  . 
My  life  is  mostly  the  Congress.  .  .  What  I 
say  is  that  I'm  not  as  quick  as  most  people 
so  I  have  to  put  in  more  time  to  do  a  good 
Job.  .  .  I  was  bom  perhaps  over-conaden- 
Uous." 

Aside  from  tennis,  one  amusement  Is  gar- 
dening ("I  love  to  mess  in  the  roses")  and 
another  is  reading  science  fiction  on  air- 
planes. Otherwise,  his  spare  reading  time  is 
spent  on  wtiat  he  describes  as  "economic 
treatises." 

Pressed  to  describe  what  he  would  read 
liad  he  more  time.  Frenzel  repUed.  "I'd  like 
to  get  deeper  into  econmnics  and  particular- 
ly intetnational  economics."  He  also  consid- 
ers himself  an  American  colonial  history 
buff. 

As  a  result  of  his  now  seemingly  unassaU- 
able  poUtical  base.  Frenzel  has  been  elected 
and  reelected  enough  times  to  qualify  as 
dean  of  the  MinnesoU  congressional  delega- 
tion, thus  assuming  titular  leadership  of  a 
group  that  once  induded  such  Democratic 
luminaries  as  Hubert  Humphrey.  Walter 
Mondale.  Eugene  McCarthy,  Don  Fraser 
and  John  Blatnik. 

The  passage  of  time  has  also  helped  to 
b(X)st  Frenzel's  standing  in  the  House  at 
large.  A  turning  point  in  his  (»reer  occurred 
in  1975  when  he  assumed  a  seat  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  whose 
Jurisdiction  over  tax  and  trade  legislation 
makes  it  perhsps  the  most  prestigious  com- 
mittee in  Congress.  Frenzel  quickly  came 
under  the  tutelage  of  Rep.  Barber  Conable. 
a  New  York  Republican  with  a  repuUtion  as 
an  expert  in  tax  legislation  and  a  concUiator 
able  to  make  deals  with  DemocraU.  Con- 
able's  retirement  last  year  created  the  bi- 
partisan exitecUtion  that  Frenzel  wiU  now 
assume  his  mentor's  role. 

Rep.  James  Jones,  an  Oklahoma  Demo- 
crat on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
credited  Frenzel.  along  with  Conable  and 
the  late  WUllam  Steiger.  a  Wisconsin  Re- 
publican, with  helping  Jones  pass  major  leg- 
islation six  years  ago  that  cut  the  capital 
yatiM  ux  rate  and  reduced  personal  Income 
taxes  to  compensate  for  the  tax-boosting 
pressures  of  inflaticm. 

Jones,  a  moderate  viewed  by  many  as  a 
future  candidate  for  a  major  leadership  role 
in  the  House,  said  in  an  interview:  "I'm  ter- 
ribly Impressed  with  Frenzel's  ablUty.  I 
think  he  is  potentiaUy  the  best  partisan  Re- 
pubUcan  that  the  RepubUcans  have  in  the 
House.  He's  very  good  at  partisan  debate, 
yet  he's  essentlaUy  a  buUder  of  bipartisan 
coaUtions." 

Not  everyone  shares  Jones'— or  Pease's  en- 
thusiasm.  however. 

Frenzel  entered  Congress  after  four  terms 
in  the  MinnesoU  House  as  a  member  of 
Common  Cause,  a  nationwide  self-styled 
citizens'  lobby  to  promote  greater  openness 
in  govenoment.  In  his  early  years,  Frenzel 
worked  dosely  wiU)  Common  C^use.  He  was 
instrumental  in  passing  laws  requiring  dis- 
closure of  contributions  over  more  than 
$100  to  candidates  for  the  House.  Senate 
and  the  presidency  and.  later,  creating  the 
Federal  Elections  C^ommission  (FEC)  to 
oversee  and  police  the  way  campaigns  for 
those  offices  are  conducted. 

However,  around  1976,  Franzel  and 
Common  Cause  spUt  over  the  issue  of 
pubUc  financing  of  campaigns.  Common 
Cause  favored,  and  Frenzel  opposed,  the  ap- 


propriation of  taxpayer  money  for  congres- 
sional and  presidential  races  as  a  means  of 
stemming  the  influence  of  private  contribu- 
tors. 

The  disagreement  soon  spread  to  poUtical 
action  committees  (P AGs)— entities  legalized 
in  the  inid-1970s  to  funnel  money  from  cor- 
porations, labor  unions,  trade  associations' 
and  other  interest  groups  to  federal  candi- 
dates. ComuKHi  Cause  favored  greater,  and 
Frenzel  leaser,  controls  and  restrictioDs  on 
the  abounU  PACs  could  raise  and  spend. 

David  Cohen,  former  president  of 
Common  Cause  and  a  nenzel  adversary  in 
those  and  subsequent  election  law  struggles. 
recaUed  in  an  interview  last  week  that  "As 
time  went  on.  it  became  harder  to  separate 
Frenzel's  viewpoint  from  the  viewpoint  of 
organizational  PACs.  particularly  those  that 
were  iMiatness-dcmilnated.  I  think  he's  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  .  .  .  the  point  man  for 
the  status  quo." 

Jay  Angoff.  staff  attorney  for  Congress 
Watch,  a  group  founded  by  Ralph  Nader, 
goes  further. 

"I  regard  him  as  absolutely  terrible— one 
of  the  most  overrated  members  of  CTongress 
.  .  .  Rabiifly  anti-consumer.  I  Just  can't  say 
anything  good  about  him."  Angoff  said. 

That  Ftenzel  is  pro-business  in  his  outlook 
should  surprise  no  one. 

After  recdving  bachelor's  and  master  of 
business  administration  degrees  from  Dart- 
mouth and  serving  in  the  Korean  War  as  a 
naval  officer.  Frenzel  went  to  work  for  his 
father,  who  was  vice  president  of  the  St. 
Paul  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.  A  St.  Paul 
native  and  a  graduate  of  St.  Paul  academy. 
Frenzel  wound  up  in  1981  as  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Terminal  Warehouse  Co..  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  St.  Paul 
firm. 

Married  and  with  three  daughters.  Fran- 
zel settled  in  Golden  VaUey.  and  became 
active  in  his  RepubUcan  caucus  and  as  a 
OOP  fund  raiser.  In  1982.  Douglas  Head, 
who  later  became  MinnesoU  attorney  gen- 
eral and  an  unsuccessful  OOP  gubernatorial 
candidate,  recruited  Frenzel  to  run  for  a 
newly  created  seat  in  the  MinnesoU  House. 

Successful  in  that  race.  Frenzel  served  a 
state  legislative  apprentkxship.  making  his 
mark  on  contentious  mebt>poUtan  govern- 
ment issues.  When  Clark  MacOregor  an- 
nounced an  lU-fated  Senate  candidacy  in 
1970.  Frenzel  moved  quickly  to  line  up  sup- 
port for  the  Third  District  OOPs  endorse- 
ment for  MacOregor's  congresdonal  seat, 
and  he  w«>t  on  to  narrowly  defeat  the  DFL 
candidate.  Oeorge  Rice. 

In  1974.  as  part  of  a  "reform"  move,  the 
ruling  Democrats  in  the  House  expanded 
the  size  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  Frenzel.  by  dint  of  nncessing  lobbying 
over  a  three-year  period,  captured  the  last 
available  Republican  seat. 

Frenzel  had  also  become  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Research  Ccmunittee. 
but,  in  1978.  when  he  ran  for  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  RepubUcan  PoUcy  c:ommittee— a 
post  that  would  have  made  him  a  manlier 
of  the  party's  leadership— he  was  beaten  by 
a  Pennsylvanian.  UJS.  Rep.  Bud  Shuster. 

"I  think  Bud  worked  very  hard."  Ftenzel 
said.  "He  probably  outcampaigned  me.  I 
took  the  incorrect  podtlon  that  the  cauctis 
knew  me  and  would  Just  cast  palm  leaves  at 
my  feet." 

That  was  an  important  year  in  another  re- 
spect. Frenzel  passed  up  not  one  but  two 
chances  to  nm  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  paving 
the  way  for  RepubUcans  Rudy  Boschwitz 
and  Dave  Durenberger  to  capture  Minneso- 
U's  two  seats  from  the  DFL. 
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PKuel  baa  UtUe  good  to  aay  of  the 
Senate  One-fourth  the  aiM  of  the  Houae. 
the  Senate  foroea  Ita  memben  to  apread 
themaelvea  too  thin,  he  aays.  Speciallaatlon. 
Frenael'a  forte,  ia  not  poaalble.  Alao.  be  adda 
that  the  clubby  locrolllnt  and  lefialative 
back-acratchlnc  in  the  Senate  remind  him 
of  a  dty  council. 

Another  problem,  he  aays  now,  ia  the 
atatewlde  acale  of  the  Job  and  a  fear  that  he 
wouldn't  get  to  know  hla  oonatltuenta  In  the 
aame  way  that  he  can  know  the  editors, 
main  atreet  bankera  and  labor  leaders  of  the 
Third  Diatrlct. 

"Maybe  It  all  meana  I  was  a  coward,  but  I 
dont  think  so.  I  believe  that  I  liked  the 
work  I  was  doing  and  waa  uncertain  of  the 
other  Job."  Prenael  said.  "In  the  final  analy- 
ala.  It  probably  waa  that  my  family  and 
I  .  .  .  didn't  have  the  fire  burning  In  our 
guta  to  do  the  other."* 


UJS.  AORICDLTDRAL  COMPETI- 
TION EXPANDINO  POOD  PRO- 
DUCTION 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  my 
coUeagues  that  the  decisions  we  make 
this  year  on  agricultural  policy  are 
crucial  to  the  future  of  J3&.  agricul- 
ture. One  reason  that  our  actions  are 
so  important  is  that  other  countries 
have  a  tremendous  potential  for  in- 
cr«ulng  their  agricultural  production. 
Once  the  food  is  produced,  it  will 
either  decrease  the  amount  a  country 
needs  to  import,  or  increase  the 
amount  a  countiy  has  to  export. 
Either  way.  the  effect  is  the  same. 
There  wIU  be  fewer  prospects  for  U.S. 
farmers  to  export  their  surpluses.  We 
must  follow  a  policy  which  will  dis- 
courage other  countries  from  produc- 
ing food  uneconomically  and  encour- 
age them  to  buy  from  us. 

I  ask  that  a  recent  article  from 
Reuter  Commodities  News  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRD  following  my  remarks. 
This  article  explains  how  East  Germa- 
ny is  expanding  its  food  production.  If 
the  whole  world  follows  their  example, 
the  future  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  will  not  be  bright. 
The  article  foUows: 

East  OaaMAinr  Has  Racoao  Oraih  Hakvkst 
iH  1984 

East  BsauK.  January  18.— East  Germany 
produced  a  record  grain  harvest  of  11.5  mil- 
lion tons  in  1984,  the  country's  central  sta- 
tistics board  said. 

The  harvest,  helped  by  a  wet  early 
summer  and  sunshine  late  in  the  season,  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  record  of  10.047  million 
set  in  1983. 

East  Germany  is  stepping  up  grain  pro- 
duction by  new  irrigation  projects  and  ex- 
panded output  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Senior  Communist  officials,  aiming  to  in- 
crease their  country's  self-sufficiency  in 
food,  visited  England  last  summer  to  study 
British  methods  of  intensive  agriculture.* 


HOFFMAN  ON  8DI:  DEFEATING 
OUR  MISCONCEPTIONS 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Senate  Armed  Services' 
Subconunittee  on  Strategic  and  Thea- 


ter Nuclear  Forces  received  testimony 
from  Fred  8.  Hoffman.  Director  of  the 
President's  "Ballistic  MisaUe  Defoiaes 
and  U.S.  National  Security  Report". 
This  testimony  was  most  refreshing  in 
its  analysis  of  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative [SDH. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Hoffman's  presentation 
addressed  the  most  basic  misconcep- 
tions concerning  the  8DI— that  it  must 
be  leakproof  to  be  worthwhile,  that 
our  only  choice  is  between  either  im- 
penetrable umbrella  defenses  over 
cities  or  a  hard  point  defense  of  sUos. 
that  the  offense  will  always  add  more 
missiles  to  overwhelm  the  defense  re- 
sulting in  larger  offensive  forces. 

Before  the  Senate  debates  the 
merits  of  continued  funding  of  work 
on  8DI.  it  is  essential  that  we  focus  on 
what  SDI  Is  truly  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  fuU 
text  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  testimony  be 
printed  Into  the  Rboobs. 

The  material  follows: 
STAmiBrr  or  Pam  &  BomiAS  Bsroas  the 

SnaooimiTTiB  on  Stkatwoic  amd  TBSATn 

NUCLBAB     POBCSa     OF    THI    SkHATS    AaUD 

SOtVICB  COMMITTKa 

TRB  BOLE  or  8DI  HI  U.S.  ITOCLBAB  8TBATS0T 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
preaent  my  views  on  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI).  This  statement  and  my  re- 
marks repreaent  my  personal  views.  I 
appear  here  neither  In  any  official  capacity 
nor  aa  a  repreaentative  of  my  employer. 

Aa  we  approach  the  aecond  anniversary  of 
President  Reagan's  speech  announcing  the 
SDI,  it  is  useful  to  review  the  development 
of  the  issue.  Critics  and  supporters  alike 
now  recognize  ihat  the  central  question  con- 
cerns the  kind  of  RAD  program  we  should 
be  conducting.  Virtually  no  one  on  either 
side  of  the  Issue,  here  or  among  our  allies, 
contests  the  need  for  research  on  the  tech- 
nologies that  might  contribute  to  a  defenae 
against  ballistic  missiles,  and  it  U  clear  that 
the  Administration  does  not  propose  an  Im- 
mediate decision  on  full-scale  engineering 
development,  let  alone  deployment  of  ballis- 
tic missile  defenses. 

Nevertheleas.  the  issue  contlnuea  to 
occupy  a  dominant  place  In  discussions  of 
national  security  issues  and  arms  negotia- 
tions, far  out  of  proportion  to  its  immediate 
financial  impact  (significant  as  this  is),  to 
its  immediate  implications  for  existing 
agreements,  (current  guidance  limits  the 
R&D  to  conformity  with  them)  and  to  its 
near-term  Impact  on  the  military  balance. 
Reactions  by  the  public  and  media  In  this 
country  and  among  our  allies,  as  well  as  the 
public  response  by  Soviet  leaders,  suggest 
that  the  President's  speech  touched  a  nerve. 
Such  extreme  reactions  to  a  program  that 
has  such  modest  immediate  effect  suggests 
that  the  President's  initiative  raises  basic 
questions  about  some  deep  and  essential 
troubles  with  the  drift  of  NATO  declaratory 
and  operational  strategy  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  about  the  direction  in  which  we 
need  to  move  during  the  next  20  years.  The 
debate  has  only  ostensibly  been  about  the 
pros  and  cons  of  spending  next  year's  funds 
on  research  and  development.  That  the 
basic  Issues  have  been  largely  Implicit  is  un- 
fortunate. Entrenched  Western  opinion  re- 
sists rethinking  a  declaratory  strategy  that 
has  stressed  a  supposed  virtue  In  US  vulner- 
ability. And  the  Sovieu  have  been  cam- 


palgnbig  furioualy  to  aid  a  natural  Weateni 
resiatance  to  change.  The  Soviet  campaign 
is  alao  natural  alnoe  in  the  30  year  period  in 
which  the  West  haa  relied  on  threaU  of 
Mutual  Aaaured  Destruction,  the  Soviets 
have  altered  what  they  call  the  "correlation 
of  forces"  in  their  favor. 

The  orthodoxy  reflected  In  the  SALT 
prooeaa  and  In  much  of  the  public  dlacuaalon 
of  the  SDI  la  that  of  Mutual  Aaaured  De- 
struction (MAD>— a  doctrine  that  hoMa  that 
the  only  proper  role  of  nuclear  weapona  on 
both  aidea  la  to  deter  their  use  by  the  other 
aide,  and  that  they  must  perform  thla  role 
through  the  threat  of  raaaalve  and  Indis- 
criminate attacks  on  cities,  deaigned  to  in- 
flict the  tn»y<wini«  destruction  on  the  adver- 
aary's  civilian  population.  On  this  view,  any 
uae  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  and  should  be 
clearly  suicidal.  Anything  that  Interferes  in 
any  meaaure  with  the  other  side's  ability  to 
Inflict  "aaaured  destnictkm"  is  "destabilis- 
ing"—in  crlaea  it  is  supposed  to  induce  pre- 
emptive attack  and,  in  the  long  term  mili- 
tary competition,  a  "spiralling  nuclear  arms 
race"  with  unlimited  Increases  in  the  poten- 
tial for  indlacrlmlnate  deatruetion  on  both 
sides.  MAD  waa  the  Weatem.  though  not 
the  Soviet,  strategic  foundation  for  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  SALT  offense  agree- 
menta.  It  is  largely  unoonactoua  dogma 
dominating  the  media  dlacuaatons  of  nuclear 
strategy.  SDI.  and  arms  agreements. 

Some  who  advocate  thla  policy  like  to 
think  of  it  as  not  a  policy,  but  a  "fact."  A 
supposedly  unalterable  fact  of  nature. 
There  Is  a  grain  of  truth  and  a  mountain  of 
confusion  In  this  assertion.  The  grain  Is  the 
unquestioned  ability  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
inflict  massive,  indiscriminate  and  possibly 
global  deatruetion.  The  mountain  is  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Is  the  way  we  should 
design  and  plan  the  use  of  nuclear  forces, 
and  even  more  important,  the  assumption 
that  this  is  the  way  the  Soviet  Union  does 
design  and  plan  t^e  use  of  its  nuclear  forces. 
The  prescription  for  our  own  strategy  and 
the  assumption  about  Soviet  strategy  are 
not  unalterable  facts  of  nature  but  matters 
of  policy  choices  m  each  country.  The  con- 
trasting US  and  Soviet  choices  brought 
about  the  relative  worsening  of  the  US  posi- 
tion. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detaUed  critique 
of  MAD,  but  a  summary  of  Its  principal  de- 
ficiencies Is  essential  to  assess  the  potential 
role  for  defenses  In  our  strategy.  A  central 
point  on  which  most  critica  and  supporters 
of  SDI  agree  Is  that  the  aaaessment  of  de- 
fenses depends  critically  on  what  you  want 
them  to  do.  And  what  we  want  them  to  do 
depends  on  our  underljrlng  strategy. 

MAD  as  a  strategy  might  have  something 
to  recommend  it  (not  nearly  enough  in  my 
view)  if  the  tensions  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  US  were  restricted  to  the 
threat  posed  by  nuclear  weapons.  Relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  been  dominated  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  border  confllcU  between  the  two 
countries  or  the  fear  of  invasion  by  the 
other.  Rather  the  poet-World  War  II  mili- 
tary competition  arose  from  the  desire  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  dominate  the  countries 
on  the  periphery  of  its  Empire  and  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  those  countries.  No  nuclear 
strategy  can  long  ignore  the  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  managing  this  underlying  con- 
flict of  Interests,  nor  can  It  Ignore  the  asym- 
metry in  the  geostrategic  situations  of  the 
two  countries.  The  US  guarantees  a  coali- 
tion of  Independent  countriea  against  nucle- 
ar attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  also 


affirmed  In  NATO  strategy  that  we  would 
respond  to  overwhelming  nonnuclear  attack 
with  whatever  means  proved  to  be  necessary 
to  defeat  such  an  attack.  Do  we  now  mean 
to  exclude  a  US  nuclear  response  In  both 
these  cases?  What  If  the  Soviets  launch  a 
nuclear  attack,  but  one  directed  aolely  at 
our  allies  and  which  avoids  any  damage  to 
the  US?  How  long  can  an  explicitly  suicidal 
nuclear  response  remain  a  credible  threat  In 
the  eyes  of  our  allies  or  the  Soviet  Union? 

On  the  Soviet  side,  there  Is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  they  have  never  accepted  MAD 
as  a  strategic  basis  for  their  military  pro- 
grams (In  contrast  to  their  rhetoric  designed 
to  Influence  Western  opinion).  They  contin- 
ue to  maintain  and  improve,  at  massive  cost, 
air  defense  forces,  ballistic  missile  defenses 
and  protective  measures  for  their  leadership 
and  elements  of  their  bureaucracy  Intended 
to  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  Soviet  state. 
Their  military  strategy  has  Increasingly  fo- 
cused on  qualitative  improvements  to  their 
massive  forces  intended  to  give  them  the 
ability  to  win  a  quick  and  decisive  military 
victory  in  Europe  using  their  nonnuclear 
forces  to  attack  our  theater  nuclear  force  as 
well  as  our  conventional  force  while  deter- 
ring the  use  of  our  nuclear  forces  based  out- 
side the  theater.  Deterring  a  suicidal  use  of 
nuclear  force  is  not  very  difficult.  They 
have  steadily  improved  the  flexibility  of 
their  own  nuclear  forces  in  what  Lt.  Gen. 
William  Odom,  a  leading  professional  stu- 
dent of  Soviet  military  thought,  has  called 
their  "strategic  architecture."  They  design 
that  architecture  for  the  pursuit  of  Soviet 
political  goals  as  well  as  military  operations. 

They  (dearly  wish  to  dominate  on  their  pe- 
riphery and  to  extend  their  influence  over 
time.  By  creating  conditions  that  weaken 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
dependent countries  they  serve  both  ends. 
They  clearly  prefer  to  use  latent  threats 
based  on  their  military  power,  but  have 
shown  themselves  willing  to  use  force  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  and  in  a  degree  suited 
to  their  political  goals.  They  regard  wars,  es- 
pecially long  and  large  wars  as  posing  great 
uncertainties  for  them.  Because  they  cannot 
rule  out  the  occurrence  of  such  wars  they 
attempt  to  hedge  against  the  uncertainties 
In  their  preparations.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  plans  for  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  are  inconsistent  with  their 
general  H>proach  to  military  planning. 

From  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  Western 
public  espousal  of  MAD  is  ideal.  Western 
movement  away  from  such  a  strategy  based 
on  indiscriminate  and  suicidal  threats  would 
Increase  the  difficulty  of  Soviet  political 
and  strategic  tasks.  The  consequences  of 
Western  reliance  on  threats  to  end  civiliza- 
tion can  clearly  be  seen  in  the  increasing 
level  of  Western  public  anxiety  about  a  nu- 
clear cataclylsm.  While  the  incumbent  gov- 
ernments among  our  allies  have  successfully 
resisted  coercion,  trends  in  public  opinion 
and  in  the  positions  of  opposition  parties 
give  us  little  reason  for  comfort.  In  the  US 
as  well,  public  attitudes  reflected  In  the 
freeze  movement  will  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  compete  with  the  Soviets  in 
maintaining  parity  in  nuclear  offensive 
forces.  The  Soviet  leaders  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  West  will  flag  in  its  efforts  to 
make  up  for  the  ground  it  lost  In  the  quan- 
tative  offense  competition.  Proponents  of 
MAD  have  also  impeded  and  delayed  quali- 
tative improvements  in  the  name  of  "stabili- 
ty." Finally,  a  broad  and  Increasing  segment 
of  the  public  is  questioning  the  morality 
and  prudence  of  threats  of  unlimited  de- 
struction as  a  basis  for  our  strategy. 


The  specific  relevance  of  MAD  to  the  as- 
sessment of  SDI  is  best  Illustrated  in  the  as- 
sertion by  critics  of  the  hopeleaaneas  of  the 
SDI's  task.  They  observe  that  If  even  one 

percent  of  an  attack  by  10,000  warheads 

gets  through  the  defenses,  this  means  100 
nuclear  weapons  on  cities  and  that  for  more 
likely  levels  of  defense  effectiveness,  the 
ballistic  missile  defenses  would  be  almost  to- 
tally Ineffective  In  protecting  cities.  They 
generaUy  leave  Implicit  the  rematkable  as- 
sumption that  the  Soviets  would  'devote 
their  entire  (and  In  this  example,  presum- 
ably undamaged)  mlasUe  force  to  attacks  on 
cities,  ignoring  military  targets  in  general 
and  not  even  making  any  attempt  to  reduce 
our  retaliatory  blow  by  attacking  our  nucle- 
ar offensive  forces.  If  the  Soviet  attack,  for 
example,  devoted  two-thirds  of  their  forces 
to  attacking  military  targets  then  only  one- 
third  of  the  warheads  surviving  a  defense 
like  a  boost  phase  Intercept  system  would  be 
aimed  at  dtles.  In  one  particularly  remarka- 
ble exercise  of  this  sort,  the  authors  con- 
cluded that  defenses  would  cause  the  Sovi- 
ets to  concentrate  their  forces  on  our  cities, 
even  if  their  attack  were  to  result  In  nuclear 
winter. 

Such  a  bizarre  assumption  suggests  the 
absence  of  serious  thought  about  the  objec- 
tives that  might  motivate  Soviet  leaders  and 
mOltary  planners  If  they  ever  seriously  con- 
templated the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  heirs  of  Karl 
Marx,  the  followers  of  Lenin  and  the  survi- 
vors of  Stalin,  nothing  in  their  background 
suggests  suicidal  tendencies.  Certainly,  their 
strictest  Ideological  precepts  call  for  the 
preservation  of  Soviet  power  and  control. 
Neglect  of  the  actual  motivation  of  our  ad- 
versaries is  particularly  strange  in  a  strate- 
gic doctrine  that  professes  to  be  concerned 
with  deterrence.  Despite  the  fact  that  deter- 
rence is  in  the  mind  of  the  deterred,  those 
who  espouse  MAD  rarely  go  beyond  the  as- 
sumption that  the  attacker's  purpose  is  to 
strike  preemptively  before  he  is  attacked. 

MAD  doctrine  takes  it  as  axiomatic  that 
to  deter  such  a  Soviet  attack  we  must 
threaten  "assured  destruction"  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety. A  consequence  of  this  view  is  that 
only  offensive  forces  can  directly  contribute 
to  deterrence.  Defensive  forces  can  contrib- 
ute only  if  they  are  useful  in  protecting  our 
missile  silos  and  the  "assured  destruction" 
capability  of  the  missiles  in  them.  Beyond 
this  ancillary  role  in  deterrence.  MAD  rel- 
egates defenses  along  with  offensive  coun- 
terforce  capability  and  civil  defenses  to  the 
role  of  "damage  limiting"  if  deterrence  fails. 
But  since  our  damage  limiting  capability  di- 
minishes Soviet  assured  destruction  capabil- 
ity, eliciting  unlimited  Soviet  efforts  to  re- 
store their  deterrent,  MAD  dismisses 
damage  limiting  (and  with  it  defenses)  as 
pointless  and  destabilizing. 

To  recapitulate,  acceptance  of  IiIAD  doc- 
trine implies  for  SDI: 

Defenses  must  be  essentially  leakproof  to 
be  useful: 

Defenses  can  at  best  serve  an  ancillary 
role  In  deterring  attack: 

Defenses  that  reduce  civilian  damage  are 
inherently  destabilizing. 

Even  a  leakproof  defense  would  not  satis- 
fy the  last  condition.  Together  these  three 
conditions  implied  by  MAD  are  an  impen- 
etrable barrier— a  leakproof  defense  against 
SDI.  Since  I  have  indicated  above  reasons 
for  rejecting  MAD  as  a  d(x;trine,  I  believe 
we  should  reexamine  each  of  these  in  turn. 

Most  important.  If  defenses  must  be  leak- 
proof  to  be  useful,  then  the  odds  of  success 
for  the  SDI  R&D  program  are  much  lower 


than  If  lesaer  levels  of  effectiveness  can  con- 
tribute to  our  security  objectives.  The 
record  Is  replete  with  instances  of  faulty 
predictions  about  the  impossibility  of  tech- 
nological accomplishments  by  those  with 
the  highest  scientific  credentials,  and  we 
should  view  current  predictions  about  the 
impoasibUity  of  effective  ballistic  mlssUe  de- 
fenses in  the  perspective  of  that  record. 
Nevertheless,  If  everything  In  a  complex  and 
diverse  R&D  program  must  work  well  to 
derive  any  benefit,  the  odds  of  success  will 
be  low  and  the  time  required  very  long. 

The  critics  compound  the  problem  further 
by  demanding  that  the  SDI  research  pro- 
gram prove  and  guarantee  at  its  outset  that 
the  defenses  that  might  ultimately  be  devel- 
oped and  deployed  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
a  wide  variety  of  ingenious,  but  poorly  speci- 
fied and,  in  some  cases,  extremely  far- 
fetched countermeasures.  Critics  can 
produce  countermeasures  on  paper  far  more 
easUy  than  the  Soviets  could  produce  them 
in  the  field.  In  fact,  the  critics  seldom  speci- 
fy such  "Soviet"  countermeasures  in  ways 
that  seriously  consider  their  costs  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  resources,  in  the  sacrifice  of 
other  military  potential,  or  the  time  that  it 
would  take  for  the  Soviets  to  develop  them 
and  Incorporate  them  Into  their  forces.  The 
countermeasures  suggested  frequently  are 
mutually  Incompatible. 

If,  Instead,  we  replace  MAD  with  a  view  of 
deterrence  based  aa  a  more  realistic  assess- 
ment of  Soviet  strategic  objective,  we  arrive 
at  a  radically  different  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness required  for  useful  defense  and 
of  the  appropriate  objectives  of  the  SDI 
R&D  program.  The  point  of  departure 
ought  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  motives  that 
might  induce  Soviet  leaders  and  military 
planners  to  contemplate  actually  using  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  text  of  deterrence  would 
come  If  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  found  our- 
selves in  a  major  confrontation  or  nonnucle- 
ar conflict. 

In  such  circumstances.  Soviet  leaders 
might  find  themselves  facing  a  set  of  alter- 
natives all  of  which  looked  unpleasant  or 
risky.  If,  for  example,  they  lacked  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  bring  a  nonnuclear 
conflict  to  a  swift  and  favorable  conclusion, 
they  might  consider  ensuring  the  futility  of 
opposing  them  by  a  militarily  decisive  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  A  decisive  nuclear  attack 
in  this  sense  might  or  might  not  have  to  be 
"massive,"  in  the  sense  of  "very  large."  Its 
primary  motivation  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  set  of  general  pun>ose  force  targets 
sufficient  to  terminate  nonnuclear  resist- 
ance. If  Soviet  leaders  decided  that  the 
gains  warranted  the  risks  they  would  fur- 
ther have  to  decide  whether  to  attack  our 
nuclear  forces  or  to  rely  on  deterring  their 
use  in  retaliation.  The  extent  and  weight  of 
such  an  attack  would  be  a  matter  the  Soviet 
leaders  would  decide  within  the  context  of  a 
particular  contingency,  based  on  their  as- 
sessment of  our  probable  responses. 

The  alternative  risks  they  would  face 
would  be  the  prospect  of  nuclear  retaliation 
to  an  early  nuclear  attack  on  one  hand:  on 
the  other  hand,  those  of  gradual  escalation 
of  a  nonnuclear  conflict  In  scope  and  vio- 
lence with  the  ultimate  possibility  of  nucle- 
ar conflict  in  any  case. 

In  either  case  their  primary  concern 
would  be  to  achieve  military  victory  while 
minimizing  the  extent  of  damage  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  risk  of  loss  of  Soviet 
political  control.  Their  targets  would  be  se- 
lected to  contribute  to  these  goals.  Whole- 
sale and  widespread  attacks  on  civilians 
would  not  contribute  but  would  only  serve 
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to  Insure  a  similar  response  by  the  large  nu- 
clear forces  remaining  to  us  even  after  a  rel- 
atively successful  Soviet  counterforce 
attack.  And  this  does  not  even  take  account 
of  the  possibility  that,  should  they  launch  a 
massive  attack  on  cities,  that  might  trigger 
nuclear  winter,  making  our  retaliation  Irrel- 
evant. 

The  magnitude  of  collateral  damage  to 
Western  civilians  from  a  Soviet  attack  with 
military  objectives  would  depend  on  the 
extent  of  Soviet  attack  objectives  and  the 
weight  of  attack  required  to  achieve  those 
objectives.  Like  us.  they  have  been  improv- 
ing the  accuracy  of  their  weapons  and  re- 
ducing their  explosive  yield.  As  this  trend 
continues,  motivated  by  the  desire  for  mili- 
tary effectiveness  and  flexibility  In  achiev- 
ing strategic  objectives,  they  wlU  become  In- 
creasingly capable  of  conducting  effective 
attacks  on  mUitary  targets  while  limiting 
the  damage  to  collocated  civilians  and  while 
remaining  below  the  threshold  of  uncertain- 
ty of  global  effects  that  would  do  serious 
harm  to  themselves.  At  present,  a  Soviet 
attack  on  a  widespread  set  of  general  pur- 
pose force  and  nuclear  targets  would  un- 
doubtedly cause  very  great  collateral 
damage  but  could  be  conducted  so  as  to 
leave  the  bulk  of  Western  civil  society  unda- 
maged and  to  remain  safely  under  the 
threshhold  for  a  major  climatic  change  af- 
fecting the  Soviet  Union. 

We  should  judge  the  utility  of  baUlstic 
missile  defenses  In  the  light  of  their  contri- 
bution to  deterring  such  attacks  and  their 
ability  to  reduce  the  collateral  damage  from 
such  attacks  if  they  occur.  The  relevant 
question  for  the  foreseeable  future  Is  not 
whether  defenses  should  replace  offensive 
weapons  but  whether  we  should  rely  exclu- 
sively on  offensive  weapons  or  whether  a 
combination  of  militarily  effective  and  dis- 
criminating offense  and  defenses  will  better 
meet  our  strategic  requirements  for  deter- 
rence and  limiting  damage. 

This  change  in  the  criterion  by  which  we 
judge  defenses  from  the  one  imposed  by 
MAD  has  profound  consequences  for  the 
level  of  effectiveness  required  of  defenses, 
for  the  treatment  of  uncertainty  about  de- 
fense effectiveness  and  for  the  terms  of  the 
competition  between  offense  and  defense. 
Instead  of  confining  the  assessment  to  the 
ability  of  defense  to  attain  nearly  leakproof 
effectiveness,  a  realistic  consideration  of  the 
role  of  defense  In  deterrence  recognizes  that 
an  attacker  will  want  high  confidence  of 
achieving  decisive  resulte  before  deciding  on 
so  dangerous  a  course  as  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  a  nuclear-armed  opponent. 
Analysis  will  show  that  defenses  with  far 
less  than  leakproof  effectiveness  can  so 
raise  the  offensive  force  requirements  for 
attacks  on  military  target  systems  that  at- 
tacks on  limited  seU  of  critical  targets  will 
appear  unattractive  and  full-scale  attacks 
on  military  targets  will  require  enormous  In- 
creases In  force  levels  and  relative  expense 
to  achieve  pre-defcnse  levels  of  attack  effec- 
tiveness and  confidence  In  the  results.  Be- 
cause of  an  attacker's  desire  for  high  confi- 
dence in  a  successful  outcome,  he  must  bear 
the  burden  of  uncertainty  about  defense  ef- 
fectiveness and  is  likely  bias  his  assump- 
tions toward  overestimating  It.  This  is  par- 
ticularly Important  for  his  willingness  to 
rely  on  sophisticated  countermeasures  such 
as  those  liberally  assumed  by  critics  of  the 
SDI. 

In  addition,  the  technical  characteristics 
of  the  defenses  that  are  contemplated  In  the 
SDI  would  pose  particularly  difficult  prob- 
lems for  a  Soviet  attack  planner.  A  particu- 
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larly  prevalent  and  misguided  stereotype  In 
current  discussion  contrasts  "an  impenetra- 
ble umbrella  defense  over  cities"  with  a 
hard  point  defense  of  silos  as  though  these 
were  the  only  choices.  Reality  offers  more 
types  of  targets  and  defenses  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  this  "city  silo"  world.  The  pre- 
ceding discussion  has  attempted  to  show  the 
Importance  of  general  purpose  force  targets 
in  motivating  a  possible  nuclear  attack. 
With  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  future 
defenses,  the  technologies  pursued  under 
the  SDI  have  the  potential  for  a  multi-lay- 
ered defense  which  begins  with  boost  phase 
Intercept,  continues  in  the  exo-atmospheric 
mid-course  phase  and  terminates  with  sys- 
tems for  intercept  after  reentry  Into  the  at- 
mosphere. Each  successive  layer  is  more 
specific  in  terms  of  the  target  coverage  It 
provides,  but  none  Is  effectively  so  circum- 
scribed that  it  Is  properly  described  as  a 
point  defense. 

This  means  that  defenses  can  slmulU- 
neously  protect  several  military  targets  and 
can  simultaneously  protect  military  targets 
and  collocated  population.  The  problem  this 
poses  for  the  attacker  U  that  he  cannot,  as 
he  could  against  point  defenses,  economize 
In  his  use  of  force  by  predicting  which  de- 
fenses protect  which  targets  and  planning 
his  attack  precisely  to  exhaust  the  defense 
inventory  (even  assuming  that  he  can  afford 
to  forego  attacks  on  some  military  targeU). 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  redun- 
dancy in  military  target  systems  (or  in  their 
possible  unknown  locations),  and  the  de- 
fense can  Identify  the  targets  of  particular 
enemy  warheads  In  mldcourse,  or  terminal, 
phase  (as  it  can),  the  defense  can  defend 
targeU  "preferentially."  The  offense  would 
have  to  treat  all  targets  as  equally  defended 
by  such  a  concentrated  defense.  This  great- 
ly enhances  the  competitive  advantage  of 
the  defense. 

Another  implication  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion is  that  defenses  do  not  come  in  neat 
packages  labelled  "protection  of  military 
targets"  and  "protection  of  civilians."  War- 
heads aimed  at  military  UrgeU  will.  In  gen- 
eral, kill  many  collocated  civilians  and  de- 
fenses that  protect  against  such  attacks  will 
reduce  civilian  casualties.  Again,  in  contrast 
to  the  kind  of  nightmare  attack  assumed  by 
MAD  theorists,  when  we  consider  more  real- 
istic Soviet  attacks,  effective  but  far  from 
leakproof  defenses  can  protect  many  civil- 
ians against  collateral  damage.  If.  moreover, 
a  Soviet  attack  planner  knows  that  we  will 
protect  collocated  military  targets  more 
heavily  and  he  must  choose  between  attack- 
ing similar  targeU  some  of  which  are  collo- 
cated and  others  of  which  are  isolated,  he 
win  opt  for  the  isolated  targets  If  he  wishes 
to  maximize  his  military  effectiveness  (the 
reverse  of  what  is  generally  assumed  by  crit- 
ics of  defenses).  When  we  understand  that 
the  problem  of  protecting  civilians  Is  pri- 
marily the  problem  of  dealing  with  collater- 
al damage.  It  becomes  clear  that  we  do  not 
need  leakproof  defenses  to  achieve  useful 
resulU.  The  more  effective  the  defenses,  the 
greater  the  protection,  but  there  Is  no 
reason  to  expect  a  threshold  of  required  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Another  charge  levied  against  defenses  Is 
that  they  are  "destabilizing."  The  prospect 
of  leakproof  defenses  is  allegedly  desUblllz- 
Ing  because  they  present  an  adversary  with 
a  "use  It  or  lose  It"  choice  with  respect  to 
his  nuclear  offensive  capability.  Defenses 
with  intermediate  levels  of  effectiveness  are 
also  held  to  be  desUbillzlng  because  they 
work  much  better  if  an  adversary's  force 
has  previously  been  damaged  In  a  counter- 


force  strike,  intensifying  incentives  for  pre- 
emption In  a  crisis.  The  first  charge  hardly 
needs  response.  Leakproof  defenses,  if  they 
ever  become  a  reality,  are  unlikely  to  appear 
on  short  notice  or  all  at  once.  The  SovieU 
know  that  they  can  live  under  conditions  of 
US  nuclear  superiority  without  any  serious 
fear  of  US  aggression  because  they  have 
done  so  In  the  past.  In  fact,  they  survived 
for  years  under  conditions  of  US  monopoly. 
They  can  also  and  are  pursuing  defense 
themselves,  and  undoubtedly  will  continue. 
The  notion  that  they  would  have  no  choice 
for  responding  to  US  defense  other  than  to 
launch  a  preventive  war  is  not  a  serious  one. 
The  crisis  sUblllty   argument   Is   also  a 
weak  one.  The  analysis  generally  advanced 
to  support  It  Is  incomplete  and  Inadequate 
to  determine  the  strength  of  the  alleged 
effect  because  it  Is  unable  to  compare  mean- 
ingfully the  Importance  of  the  difference 
between     striking     "first"     and     striking 
"second"  with  the  difference  between  either 
and  "not  striking  at  all."   Such  analyses 
Ignore,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important 
elemente  of  the  theory  of  crisis  sUbillty 
contained    In    the    original    second-strike 
theory  of  deterrence.  Moreover,  since  de- 
fenses would  contribute  to  deterrence  by  de- 
nying achievement  of  Soviet  attack  objec- 
tives, it  would  at  least  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  net  effect  of  strengthening  deter- 
rence with  the  effect  of  intensifying  incen- 
tives   to    preempt    and    this    the    analysis 
cannot  do.  Finally,  the  argimient  focuses  on 
the  wrong  culprit.  The  grain  of  relevance  in 
the  argument  is  Its  Identification  of  the 
problems  presented  by  vulnerable  offensive 
forces.  It  then  superimposes  partially  effec- 
tive defenses  on  the  vulnerable  offensive 
forces  and  concludes  that  the  defenses  are 
destabilizing.  But  It  would  be  a  virtuoso  feat 
to  design  SDI  type,  multi-layered  defenses 
that  would  not.  wllly-nlUy.  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  offensive  nuclear  forces, 
and  It  would  certainly  be  possible  by  proper 
design    to    reduce    that    vulnerability    far 
enough  to  eliminate  the  so-called  desUbillz- 
lng effect  whUe  realizing  the  other  benefits 
of  defenses. 

Turning  next  to  the  effect  of  introducing 
defenses  on  the  long-term  military  competi- 
tion, we  once  again  encounter  the  charge 
that  defenses  are  destabilizing.  A  common 
assertion  is  that  the  offense  will  always  add 
force  to  overwhelm  the  defense  with  the  net 
result  of  larger  offensive  forces  and  no  ef- 
fective protection.  This  stereotyped  'law  of 
action  and  reaction  "  which  flourished  In  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s  was  also  supposed  to 
Imply  that  if  we  reduce  defenses,  the  Sovi- 
eU will  Inevitably  reduce  their  offenses.  It 
has  no  basis  in  theory,  and  it  has  been  re- 
futed by  reality.  The  United  SUtes  drasti- 
cally cut  lU  expenditures  on  strategic  de- 
fense In  the  1960s  and  1970s  while  the  Sovi- 
eU tripled  their  expenditures  on  strategic 
offense.  After  we  abandoned  any  active  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missile  attacks  even 
on  our  sUos.  the  SovleU  deployed  MIRVs 
for  the  first  time  and  Increased  them  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  The  action-reaction 
theory  of  the  arms  race  led  to  some  of  our 
worst  intelligence  failures  In  the  19608  and 
early  19708. 

The  effecU  of  US  defenses  on  the  incen- 
tives governing  Soviet  offensive  forces  are 
likely  to  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  compe- 
tition as  they  are  perceived  by  each  side. 
The  incremental  Increase  In  effort  or  force 
size  by  the  offense  required  to  offset  an  In- 
crement of  effort  or  force  in  the  defense 
(the  "offense-defense  leverage")  Is  particu- 
larly Important  In  determining  the  charac- 


ter of  the  long-term  response  by  the  offense 
to  the  introduction  of  defenses.  The  lever- 
age in  turn  as  suggested  by  the  foregoing 
discussion,  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  stra- 
tegic criterion  we  adopt,  the  specific  targets 
being  protected,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  defenses.  When  we  assess  the  role  of  de- 
fenses within  a  strategic  framework  like  the 
one  outlined  above  and  take  account  of  the 
defense  characteristics  that  could  result 
from  the  technologies  pursued  under  the 
SDI,  the  leverage  is  radicaUy  shifted  in 
favor  of  the  defense  compared  with  the  re- 
sulU suggested  by  evaluations  within  the 
MAD  doctrine  and  under  the  misleading 
stereotype  of  defense  characteristics  preva- 
lent in  public  discussion. 

More  fundamentally,  ballistic  missiles  now 
offer  an  attack  planner  a  degree  of  simplici- 
ty and  predictability  associated  with  no 
other  weapon  system.  Planning  a  ballistic 
missile  attack  Is  much  more  like  building  a 
bridge  than  It  Is  like  fighting  a  war.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  warfare,  an 
active  and  unpredictable  opponent.  Is  miss- 
ing. Introduction  of  defenses  will  change 
that  radically  and  the  change  will  reduce 
the  strategic  utility  of  ballistic  missiles,  now 
the  keystone  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  military 
forces.  President  Reagan  called  for  defenses 
to  make  baUlstic  missiles  "Impotent  and  ob- 
solete." Defenses  of  relatively  moderate  ca- 
pability can  make  them  obsolete  to  a  mili- 
tary planner  long  before  they  are  Impotent 
in  terms  of  their  Indiscriminate  destructive 
potential. 

If  this  point  Is  reached  or  foreseen,  the  in- 
centives governing  negotiations  over  arms 
agreemenU  will  be  fundamentallly  changed 
in  a  direction  offering  much  more  hope  of 
agreement  on  substantial  reductions  in 
forces  on  both  sides.  Moreover,  the  growing 
problems  of  verification  of  limitations  on 
nuclear  offensive  systems  makes  It  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  foresee  the  possibility  of 
agreeing  to  sizable  reductions  In  the  absence 
of  defenses.  One  of  the  contributions  of  de- 
fenses can  be  to  Increase  the  ability  to  toler- 
ate imprecision  in  the  veriflabUlty  of  arms 
limitations. 

The  point  of  view  advanced  here  has 
major  Implications  for  the  conduct  of  the 
SDI  R&D  program  as  well  as  for  the  criteria 
we  should  apply  to  evaluating  iU  resulU 
when  we  approach  the  decision  for  full-scale 
engineering  development  and  deployment. 
If  we  adopt  the  MAD  view  of  the  role  and 
utility  of  defenses,  and  require  essentially 
leakproof  defenses  or  nothing  then  we  will 
conduct  the  SDI  on  what  has  been  called 
the  "long  pole"  approach.  We  will  seek  first 
to  erect  the  "long  pole  in  the  tent,"  that  is, 
we  will  devote  our  resources  to  working  on 
those  technical  problems  that  are  hardest, 
riskiest  and  that  will  take  longest  and  we 
will  delay  working  on  those  things  that  are 
closest  to  availability.  The  objective  of  this 
approach  will  be  to  produce  a  "fully  effec- 
tive" multllayered  system  or  nothing.  Un- 
fortunately such  an  approach  increases  the 
likelihood  that  we  will  In  fact  produce  noth- 
ing and  it  is  certain  that  it  delays  the  date 
of  useful  resulU  Into  the  distant  future. 

If  Instead,  as  argued  here,  we  believe  that 
defenses  of  moderate  levels  of  capability  can 
be  useful  then  we  will  conduct  SDI  In  a 
fashion  that  seeks  to  identify  what  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  has  called  "transitional" 
deployment  options.  These  may  be  relative- 
ly near  term  technological  opportunities, 
perhaps  based  on  single  layers  of  defenses 
or  on  relatively  early  versions  of  technol- 
ogies that  can  be  the  basis  for  later  growth 
in  system  capability.  Or  if  they  are  effective 


and  cheap  enough  they  might  serve  for  a 
limited  lifetime  against  early  versions  of  the 
Soviet  threat  whUe  the  SDI  technology  pro- 
gram continues  to  work  on  staying  abreast 
of  qualitative  changes  in  the  threat  Such 
an  approach  would  incorporate  a  process  for 
evaluating  the  transitional  deployment  op- 
tions In  terms  of  their  effectiveness,  their 
robustness  sgainst  realistic  countermeas- 
ures. their  ability  to  survive  direct  attack  on 
themselves,  their  cost  and  their  compatibil- 
ity with  our  long-term  strategic  goals.  Such 
an  approach  represenU  the  best  prospect 
for  moving  toward  the  vital  goals  enunci- 
ated by  President  Reagan  two  years  ago.* 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
REQUESTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President,  is  the 
minority  leader  ready  to  proceed  with 
these  various  items? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  has  shown 
me  the  various  requests  that  he  is 
about  to  propound,  and  I  find  no  ob- 
jection to  any  of  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  AT  THE  DESK 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SO, 
WOMEN'S  mSTORT  WEEK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 50,  Women's  History  Week,  it  be 
held  at  the  desk  pending  further  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LEGAL  COUNSEL 
INTERVENTION 

Mr.  SIBfPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Byso  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  91)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  intervene  In  Lear 
Slegler.  Inc.  etc.  v.  John  Lehman,  etc..  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  relating  to 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel. 

The  Competition  in  Contracting  Act 
of  1984,  which  the  Congress  enacted  as 
title  VII  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984,  Public  Law  No.  98-369,  98 
Stat.  494,  1175,  represents  a  major 
effort  by  the  Congress  to  promote  the 
use  of  competitive  procedures  in  Gov- 
ernment contracting.  To  foster  compli- 
ance with  these  procedures,  subtitle  D 
of  the  act,  98  Stat.  1199,  establishes  a 


procurement  protest  system -and  as- 
signs important  responsibilities  to  the 
Comptroller  General  in  Implementing 
that  system.  The  statute  provides  that 
an  Interested  party  to  an  executive  so- 
licitation may  make  a  timely  protest 
to  the  Comptroller  General  that  the 
agency  is  violating  a  procurement  stat- 
ute or  regulation.  The  Comptroller 
General  must  issue  a  decision  within 
90  working  days  unless  he  states  in 
writing  why  more  time  is  required. 
Pending  this  decision  the  procuring 
agency  is  prohibited  from  awarding 
the  contract  or  must  suspend  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  if  the  protest  was 
made  within  10  days  of  the  award.  The 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  is 
in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to 
the  agency,  but  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  declare  that  the  protester  is 
entitled  to  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  bid  preparation  costs. 

The  Attorney  General  notified  the 
President  of  the  Senate  last  November 
that  he  was  advising  executive  agen- 
cies not  to  comply  with  these  provi- 
sions of  the  act  on  the  theory  that  the 
Congress  had  violated  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers  by  delegat- 
ing these  powers  to  the  Comptroller 
GeneraL  The  Attorney  General  fur- 
ther advised  the  Senate  that  if  these 
provisions  were  challenged  in  court, 
the  Department  of  Justice  wotild  not 
defend  their  constitutionality. 

The  constitutionality  of  these  provi- 
sions has  now  been  placed  in  issue  in 
an  action  filed  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  plaintiff,  a  domestic  de- 
fense contractor,  has  protested  to  the 
Comptroller  General  about  an  alleged- 
ly unlawful  award  by  the  Navy  to  a 
competing  Israeli  firm  of  a  contract  to 
supply  a  part  for  the  F-18  aircraft. 
The  plaintiff  mainteins  that,  taking 
into  account  "Buy  America"  require- 
ments, its  bid  is  lower  than  the  bid  of 
the  Israeli  firm  to  which  the  Navy  has 
awarded  the  contract.  If  the  Navy  has 
a  critical  need  for  the  aircraft  part  the 
Competition  in  Contracting  Act  au- 
thorizes the  head  of  the  procuring  ac- 
tivity to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
prociu-ement  by  making  a  written  find- 
ing that  urgent  and  compelling  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  will  not  permit  wait- 
ing for  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  98  Stat.  1200-01.  The  Navy 
has  not  made  that  finding.  Neverthe- 
less, in  accordance  with  the  Attorney 
General's  advice,  the  Navy  has  de- 
clined to  comply  with  the  statutory  re- 
quirement that  the  award  or  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  be  suspended 
pending  the  Comptroller  General's 
ruling  on  the  protest. 

The  plaintiff  is  requesting  that  the 
court  direct  the  Navy  to  suspend  per- 
formance of  the  contract  imtil  the 
merits  of  the  plaintiffs  bid  protest  can 
be  considered  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
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tnl.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
notified  the  Senate  that,  consistent 
with  the  position  outlined  in  the  At- 
torney General's  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Department 
will  argue  that  the  stay  provisions  of 
the  act  violate  the  separation  of 
powers  and  should  be  Invalidated.  The 
Department  of  Justice  maintains  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  be- 
cause it  is  often  described  as  a  legisla- 
tive agency,  cannot  constitutionally  be 
assigned  functions  relating  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  However,  notwith- 
standing the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's duties  in  aid  of  Congress,  the 
Comptroller  General  is  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
article  II.  section  2.  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution,  the  appointments  clause. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress  may  sUtu- 
torily  assign  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral duties  that  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  may  appropriately  per- 
form. 

The  following  resolution  directs  the 
Senate  Legal  Covmsel  to  intervene  in 
this  action  is  support  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  powers  under  the  Com- 
petition in  Contracting  Act.  The 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  will  not  be  ad- 
dressing the  merits  of  the  bid  dispute 
between  the  two  competing  firms  nor 
be  taking  any  position  of  the  Navy's 
procurement  responsibilities  under  au- 
thorities other  than  the  Competition 
in  Contracting  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resoluUon  (S.  Res.  91)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rn.  91 

Wheresa,  in  the  case  of  Lear  Siegler.  Inc.. 
etc.  against  John  Lehnuin.  etc..  et  al.,  filed 
in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court,  (or  the 
Central  District  of  California,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  procurement  protest  system 
established  by  the  Competition  In  Contract- 
ing Act  of  1M4.  Pub.  L.  No.  98-369.  98  SUt. 
1175, 1199-1303,  has  been  placed  In  issue: 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
notified  the  Senate  that  the  Department 
will  assert  in  this  case  and  In  other  cases 
under  the  Competition  In  Contracting  Act 
that  the  powers  granted  by  that  Act  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Comptroller  General  violate  the 
constitutionaUy  prescribed  separation  of 
powers: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978,  2  VS.C.  »|288b(c). 
288e(a).  and  288I(aK1982).  the  Senate  may 
direct  Its  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  In  any  legal  action  In  which 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  In  issue: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  Lear  Siegler.  Inc.,  etc. 
against  John  Lehman,  etc.,  et  al. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr., 
under  the  Nuclear  Regtilatory  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


NUCLEAR  RB017LAT0RT 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.. 
of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  Just  a  few  brief  re- 
marks on  the  nomination  of  Lando  W. 
Zech,  Jr..  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  I 
first  met  Lando  Zech  In  early  1984. 
when  he  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  position  to  which  he  was 
subsequently  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent—a 5-year  term  as  a  member  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
At  that  time.  Admiral  Zech  had  Just 
begun  a  comfortable  and  long-de- 
served retirement  from  39  years  of 
service  In  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  fact,  he 
confessed  some  degree  of  reluctance 
on  that  occasion  regarding  the  open- 
ing at  the  NRC;  and.  quite  frankly,  it 
was  somewhat  puzzling  to  me  why  a 
man  of  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  would  even  consider  taking  on 
what  amoimted  to  a  wholly  new  career 
as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission. 

After  that  meeting,  and  in  our  subse- 
quent conversations,  it  became  quite 
clear  to  me  that  Admiral  Zech  has 
agreed  to  take  on  this  challenging  re- 
sponsibility because  the  President  has 
asked  him  to  serve  his  country  and  be- 
cause he  relishes  the  opportunity  to 
serve,  on<»  again.  In  a  position  of  im- 
portant responsibility  and  public  trust. 
I  shall  not  go  into  detail  about  the 
tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  Admi- 
ral Zech  in  the  confirmation  hearing 
recently  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Those  are  all  a  part  of  the  public 
record  and  available  for  your  review. 
But  I  do  want  to  Include  In  the  Record 
the  comments  of  one  of  our  former 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  BCike  Mans- 
field, on  his  service  with  Admiral 
Zech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 


UJB.  DKPAanfsifT  or  State. 
WoMhingUm.  DC.  January  31.  IMS. 
Hon.  Alaii  K.  SmraoN, 
Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Work*.  Hart  Building.  U.S. 
Senate,  Wathington.  DC. 
DtAa  Skiiatob  Simpsou:  We  have  received 
the  following  message  for  you  from  Ambas- 
sador Mansfield  in  Tokyo  which  we  have 
passed  on  by  telephone  to  Evora  Williams  in 
your  Washington  office. 

"Dbak  Alak:  Your  request  for  my  views  on 
the  nomination  of  Lando  W.  Zech.  Jr.  to 
serve  as  a  memtwr  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  Just  received  9:30  a.m. 
Tokyo  time.  January  31  rpt  31,  8:30  pjn.. 
January  30  Washington  time.  I  have  luiown 
Admiral  Zech  as  the  Commanding  Officer, 
\3&.  Naval  Forces  Japan  headquartered  at 
Tokosuka  Naval  Base.  He  was  at  all  times 
most  cooperative,  most  understanding  and 
most  knowledgeable.  He  was  a  credit  to  the 
United  SUtes  Navy  and  to  our  country.  I 
have  nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  Admi- 
ral Zech  and  I  commend  him  most  highly 
for  the  ouutandlng.  dedicated  and  patriotic 
Job  he  did  as  Commander  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
Japan.  I  reconmiend  him  to  the  Committee 
for  its  most  serious  consideration  and  with 
my  wholehearted  support. 
"Sincerely. 

"Mm  MARsraLO." 
Sincerely  yours. 

RlCHAKO  G.  DSVlIXAntAlICA, 

Country  Officer. 
Office  of  Japanese  Affairs. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  the  nomination  of 
Admiral  Zech  to  the  full  Senate.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
clear Regulation.  I  look  forward  to 
working  together  with  Admiral  Zech. 
as  he  embarks  on  the  new  and  fully 
challenging  responsibilities  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CHANGE  IN 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  S.  RES.  76 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  Senate  Resolution  76  the 


following  change  be  made:  On  page  3. 
beginning  on  line  1.  strike  the  words 
"Commltttee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDE31  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  proceed  with  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  Wednesday. 
March  6. 1985. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY. 
MARCH  6.  1985 

OBOOt  PCS  RBCKSS  DHTn.  IS  NOOH 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Wednesday,  BCarch  6, 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOEK  rOK  THX  UtCOGNmOM  OP  CWKIKCK 
SBIATORS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
there  be  special  orders  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  for  the  follow- 
ing Senators:  Senator  HiniFHRrr.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  and  Senator  Phoxmzrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OUm  FOH  A  IVaiOD  POR  THX  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUmn  MORNUf G  BDSnfISS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  Just  Identi- 
fied. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
exceed  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  return  to 
any  legislative  or  executive  items 
which  may  be  cleared  for  action. 
Therefore,  rollcall  votes  can  be  expect- 
ed. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  at  11 
ajn.  tomorrow  there  will  be  a  Joint 
meeting  to  receive  an  address  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Italy,  the  Honorable  Bettlno  Craxi. 
Senators  are  asked  to  assemble  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  no  later  than  10:45 


ajn.  to  proceed  as  a  body  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

tSx.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIliO>80N.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  has 
fiuther  business  today. 

Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  for  his  courtesy.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther business  from  this  side. 


RECESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  the  hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
6:48  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  BCarch  6.  1985.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  4. 
1985.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985: 
Department  op  Labor 

Donald  E.  Shasteen.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans 
Employment,  vice  William  Coskrey  Plow- 
den.  Jr. 

National  Science  Foundation 

John  H.  M(M>re,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  vice  Donald  Newton  Langen- 
berg,  resigned. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  Biarch  5, 1985: 

Department  op  Agricdltdre 

John  R.  Norton  III,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  Rich- 
ard E.  Ljmg,  resigned. 

Department  op  State 

William  Lockhart  Ball  ni,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  W. 
Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  resigned. 
In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Graham,  518-24-7377, 
age  57.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

Gen.  Johtmy  J.  Johnston,  458-84- 
3051.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provision  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  PMitirignfd  to  a  posiUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  desiipiated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Carl  E.  Vuono,  196-26-8686,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  resp<mslbility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  W.  RisCassi,  042-28- 
4021,  U.8.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the   provisions  of  title   10,   United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Kenneth  M.  Carr,  573-24-5868/ 
1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  commodores  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  624,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Stuart  Franklin  Piatt 
Carl  Ray  Webb,  Jr. 

civil  engineer  corps 
John  Cameron  Fraser,  Jr. 

dental  corps 
Richard  Glenn  Shaffer 


CONFIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  lAarch  S.  1985: 

Department  op  State 

BCax  M.  Kampebnan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Elxtraordinary 
and  nenlpotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  U.S.  Office  for  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Negotiations  in  Geneva. 

Jotin  Goodwin  Tower,  of  Texas,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of 
service  as  U.S.  Negotiator  on  Strategic  Nu- 
clear Arms. 

Ma}a)ard  W.  Glltman.  of  Vermont,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of  service 
as  U.S.  Negotiator  on  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Arms. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June 
30, 1989. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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CX)NORE8SMAN  TONY  P.  HALL 
INTRODUCES  CONVENTIONAL 
ARMS  TRANSFER  CONTROL 
ACT 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 
IH  THI  HOUSX  or  RKPRBSDfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  19SS 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  tlie  Conven- 
tional Amu  Transfer  Control  Act.  The 
objectives  of  the  bill  are  to  promote 
limitations  on  conventional  arms 
transfers  and  to  improve  congressional 
oversight  of  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers. 

The  global  conventional  arms  race 
has  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
me  since  the  97th  Congress.  My  inter- 
est in  conventional  arms  transfer  poli- 
cies was  stimulated  in  part  by  the 
Falkland  Islands  conflict.  I  was  con- 
cerned that  a  country  like  Argentina 
could  acquire  the  sophisticated  mili- 
tary equipment  capable  of  challeng- 
ing—and almost  defeating— the  British 
Navy.  Ironically,  over  200  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  this  equipment  was  sold 
by  Great  Britain  itself  to  Argentina. 

My  study  and  research  of  conven- 
tional arms  transfers  led  me  to  intro- 
duce House  Concurrent  Resolution  415 
on  September  29,  1982.  I  foUowed  up 
on  this  initiative  in  the  98th  Congress 
with  the  introduction  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  128  on  February  7,  1983.  In 
both  1983  and  1984.  I  appeared  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  International 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  to  dis- 
cuss my  legislation  and  Issues  relating 
to  conventional  arms  transfer  limita- 
tions. Section  123  of  H.R.  5119,  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1984,  would 
have  required  the  President  to  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  conventional 
arms  transfers.  The  information  that 
would  have  been  provided  by  the 
report  reflected  the  concerns  and 
issues  raised  by  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 128. 

In  1982,  developing  nations  allocated 
$190,800,000,000  for  military  spending. 
In  the  developing  world,  ten  times 
more  is  spent  on  arms  than  on  health, 
education,  and  welfare  combined.  Cur- 
rently, the  world  spends  $22  on  mili- 
tary purposes  for  every  $1  it  spends  on 
development  aid  to  poor  countries. 

For  developing  nations,  the  import- 
ing of  sophisticated  arms  is  economi- 
caUy  taxing.  A  very  high  proportion  of 

the  available  import  capacity  of  some 

developing    countries    has    lieen    ab- 


sorbed largely  by  military  expendi- 
tures. 

In  past  years,  arms  imports  have  ac- 
counted for  about  59  percent  of  total 
Third  World  imports.  In  some  coun- 
tries, this  has  been  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  debt  that  has  been 
dragging  down  their  economies— 
which,  in  turn,  has  affected  the  indus- 
trialised nations. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  United 
States  as  an  arms  supplying  nation,  a 
General  Accounting  Office  report  in 
1983  noted  that  a  dosen  countries  were 
receiving  guaranteed  loans,  even 
though  they  already  were  in  default 
on  prior  loans  for  military  assistance. 

Between  1980  and  1983.  according  to 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
conventional  arms  transfer  agree- 
ments between  developing  nations  and 
arms  supplying  nations  totaled 
$149,185,000,000.  with  agreemenU  by 
non-Communist  nations  totaling 
$92,125,000,000  and  agreements  by 
Communist  nations  totaling 

$57,060,000,000.  Between  1980  and 
1983.  conventional  arms  transfer 
agreements  with  developing  nations  by 
non-Commuiist  nations  other  than 
the  United  States  totaled 
$53,710,000,000.  agreements  by  the 
Soviet  Union  totaled  $40,715,000,000, 
and  agreements  by  the  United  SUtes 
totaled  $38,415,000,000. 

The  weapons  transfers  are  more 
than  matters  of  sjrmbolism  and  pres- 
tige. The  facts  demonstrate  that  the 
world  is  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  these 
wars  are  being  fought  with  the  con- 
ventional weapons  sold  to  the  Third 
World.  According  to  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 40  major  and  minor  con- 
flicts in  the  world  today,  involving  45 
of  the  world's  164  nations.  Over  4  mil- 
lion soldiers  already  are  directly  en- 
gaged in  combat.  Estimates  of  the 
total  loss  of  lives  to  date  in  these  con- 
flicts run  from  more  than  1  million  up 
to  5  million.  It  is  worthwhile  to  recall 
that  while  there  have  been  no  deaths 
since  World  War  II  as  the  direct  result 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  be- 
tween 12  and  15  miUion  people  have 
been  killed  in  wars  and  conflicts  in- 
volving conventional  weapons. 

I  believe  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
the  United  States  to  develop  a  coher- 
ent and  a  visible  conventional  arms 
transfer  limitation  strategy.  We  must 
take  the  initiative  to  make  global  con- 
ventional arms  limitation  a  priority  on 
the  world's  agenda. 

Weapons  and  warfare  have  been  an 
ongoing  element  of  the  human  experi- 
ence. It  is  tmrealistic  to  expect  that  all 
arms  transfers  can  be  stopped  or  that 


swords  will  be  beaten  into  plowshares 
around  the  globe.  Nevertheless.  I  do 
believe  that  there  are  specific  practi- 
cal steps  that  the  United  SUtes  can 
take  to  rein  in  the  runaway  conven- 
tional arms  race.  The  situation  be- 
comes hopeless  only  if  we  refuse  to 
act. 

The  Conventional  Arms  Transfer 
Control  Act  would  set  forth  a  4-polnt 
program  to  set  in  motion  the  process 
to  achieve  conventional  arms  limita- 
tions. It  urges  the  administration  to 
begin  preliminary  discussions  with 
non-Communist  arms  supplying  na- 
tions and  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  es- 
tablish limits  and  guidelines  for  con- 
ventional arms  transfers  to  developing 
nations.  It  further  calls  for  talks  be- 
tween the  nations  selling  conventional 
weapons  and  those  purchasing  such 
weapons.  Finally,  it  reaffirms  a  com- 
mitment to  self-restraint  on  the  part 
of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to 
selective  conventional  arms  transfers 
to  developing  nations,  particularly 
those  involving  sophisticated  technolo- 
gy- 

Now  is  an  especially  good  time  to 
move  forward  with  initiatives  relating 
to  conventional  arms  transfer  llmiU- 
tions.  Although  conventionid  arms 
traJosfer  agreements  have  involved  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  recent  years,  the 
boom  years  of  the  past  may  not  be  sus- 
tained. Some  markets  may  be  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  saturation,  and 
depressed  Third  World  economies 
loaded  with  billions  of  dollars  of  for- 
eign debt  may  not  be  in  a  position  to 
continue  high  levels  of  conventional 
arms  acquisitions. 

According  to  the  most  current  daU 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
it  m>pears  that  1983  was  not  a  particu- 
larly good  year  for  global  arms  trans- 
fers. Both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France  suffered  substantial  declines  in 
their  shares  of  Third  World  arms 
transfer  agreements  values  in  1983 
from  the  previous  year.  The  Soviet 
Union's  share  of  agreements  declined 
from  26.9  percent  in  1982  to  16.9  per- 
cent in  1983.  France's  share  of  agree- 
ments declined  from  18  percent  in 
1982  to  4.8  percent  in  1983.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  only  major 
Western  EMropean  supplier  not  to  reg- 
ister a  decline  in  agreements  was  Italy, 
which  made  an  increase  of  about  $270 
mlUion  over  its  1982  total. 

The  United  SUtes  In  1983  continued 
to  rank  first  in  Third  World  arms 
transfer  agreements  at  $9.53  billion, 
despite  a  noUble  drop  from  its  record 
year  total  of  $14.9  billion  in  agree- 
ments in  1982.  U.S.  arms  transfer 
agreement    values    with    the    Third 
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World  for  fiscal  year  1984  are  project- 
ed to  total  nearly  $6.79  billion,  which 
indicates  that  the  downward  trend  is 
continuing. 

The  daU  would  indicate  that  now  is 
the  time  to  begin  discussions  on  con- 
ventional arms  control  measures— 
before^increased  competition  picks  up 
again.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  efforts  to  head  off  new  arms 
races  in  regions  of  the  world  that  have 
not  seen  the  most  intensive  competi- 
tion for  arms  transfer  agreements. 

The  Near  East  and  South  Asia 
region  has  historically  been  the  great- 
est Third  World  arms  market.  In  1980- 
83.  it  accoimted  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  Third  World 
arms  agreement  values.  However. 
Latin  America  and  sul>-Saharan  Africa 
are  two  regions  that  seem  ripe  for  an 
increased  round  of  conventional  arms 
transfer  agreements.  With  convention- 
al arms  sales  down  in  1983,  now  would 
be  the  best  time  to  raise  the  subject  of 
regional  guidelines  and  standards 
before  the  situation  gets  out  of  hand. 

Conventional  arms  transfers  contrib- 
ute to  regional  insUbility  and  facili- 
Ute  the  use  of  force  to  resolve  con- 
flicts. In  particular,  the  acquisition  of 
sophisticated  weapons  by  developing 
nations  encourages  regional  arms 
races  and  upsets  balances  of  power.  In 
addition,  the  use  of  sophisticated 
weapons  to  settle  disputes  by  force  in- 
creases the  possibility  that  nuclear 
weapons  might  be  used. 

I  believe  that  expenditures  for  con- 
ventional arms  by  the  developing 
world  should  be  redirected,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  toward  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  human  needs.  The  Conven- 
tional Arms  Transfer  Control  Act 
would  help  create  the  policies  through 
which  this  goal  could  be  accomplished. 

KZPLAMATIOIf  OP  TRK  COirVBmOHAI.  AHIIS 

TRAN Sm  COimtOL  ACT 

1.  POUCnS  OM  LIMITntG  COHVENTIOIIAL  ARMS 

TRAMSRBS 

The  Conventional  Arms  Transfer 
Control  Act  amends  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  esUblish  a  4-point 
policy  for  pursuing  conventional  arms 
transfer  limiUtions: 

The  United  SUtes  reaffirms  a  com- 
mitment to  self-restraint  through  se- 
lective conventional  arms  transfers  to 
developing  nations  and  through  a  com- 
mitment to  qualiUtive  guidelines  for 
conventional  arms  transfers. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  promptly  begin  negotia- 
tions to  resume  the  conventional  arms 
transfer  talks. 

The  United  SUtes  should  promptly 
begin  discussions  with  the  non-Com- 
munist arms  supplying  nations  to  limit 
conventional  arms  transfers  to  devel- 
oping nations  and  to  esUblish  qualiU- 
tive guidelines  for  conventional  arms 
transfers  to  developing  nations. 

The  United  SUtes  should  promply. 
through  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
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ment  in  Geneva  or  through  some 
other  appropriate  international  forum, 
begin  conventional  arms  transfer  dis- 
cussions between  nations  selling  con- 
ventional weapons  and  nations  pur- 
chasing such  weapons  to  limit  such 
arms  transfers. 

The  bill  would  require  the  adminis- 
tration to  report  to  Congress  not  later 
than  6  months  after  enactment  of 
these  provisions  and  each  6  months 
thereafter  on  the  actions  taken  by  the 
United  SUtes  in  accordance  with  these 
provisions  and  the  progress  being 
made  toward  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jectives expressed  in  them. 

a.  RDOKT  OM  commmoHAi.  asms  nuutsm 
poucns 

Section  4  of  the  bill  reqtiires  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  examining  and  analyzing  UJS. 
policies  regarding  the  export  of  ctm- 
ventional  arms  and  possible  approach- 
es that  might  be  undertaken  to  devel- 
op multilateral  limiUtions  and  con- 
trols on  conventional  arms  transfers. 
This  report  requirement  reinforces  the 
policy  goals  set  forth  in  section  1  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  by  di- 
recting that  a  serious  and  con4>rehen- 
sive  evaluation  of  where  the  United 
SUtes  ciurently  stands  in  implemenU- 
tion  of  these  policy  goals  be  undertak- 
en. 

This  part  of  the  bill  reflects  provi- 
sions included  in  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1984  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security  and  Scientific 
Affairs.  This  was  section  123  of  H.R. 
5119. 

3.  ANHUAL  BZPOHTS  OM  AKKS  TKAMSFBU 

Section  25  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  to  require  that  the 
President  submit  to  Congress  particu- 
larly useful  daU  regarding  arms  trans- 
fers to  enable  it  to  more  effectively 
carry  out  its  oversight  functions.  One 
of  the  reports  required  by  this  section 
was  inadvertently  repealed  in  1981, 
and  would  be  reinstituted  in  an  updat- 
ed format.  This  report  would  give  Con- 
gress on  an  annual  basis  the  aggregate 
dollar  value  and  quantity  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  furnished 
by  the  United  SUtes  to  each  foreign 
country  and  international  organiza- 
tion, by  category,  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  and  it  would  indicate  by 
what  means  these  items  were  trsins- 
ferred.  The  report  would  indicate  if 
these  arms  transfers  were  by  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  sales,  by  commer- 
cial sales  licensed  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  or  by  other  au- 
thority. This  report  would  not  only 
give  Congress  details  regarding  deliv- 
eries that  have  occurred,  but  details 
regarding  agreements  for  future  deliv- 
eries. It  would  also  give  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  commercially 
licensed  arms  sales  have  become  a 
factor  in  the  international  arms  mar- 
ketplace. 
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The  amendmenta  to  section  25  of  the 
Arms  EKport  Control  Act  would  also 
require  daU  to  be  provided  on  q>ecific 
elemente  of  the  commercially  licensed 
arms  trade.  The  President  would  be  re- 
qiUred  to  give  the  aggregate  dollar 
value  of  all  commercial  manuf  actiuing 
license  agreements  by  country  and 
international  organization  approved  in 
the  prior  fiscal  year  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
These  daU  would  provide  an  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  is  providing  foreign  countries 
with  the  ability  to  manufacture  de- 
fense articles  abroad,  a  potentially  im- 
portant element  in  the  proliferation  of 
the  arms  trade  in  the  developing 
world. 

Similarly,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  the  aggregate  dollar 
value  of  all  cranmerdal  technical  as- 
sistance agreements  by  country  and 
international  mvanization  approved  in 
the  prior  fiscal  year  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
These  daU  would  provide  an  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  is  providing  foreign  countries 
with  technical  daU  and  knowledge  or 
related  def  oise  services  to  enhance 
their  ability  to  manufacture  or  utilize 
defense  articles.  The  transfer  of  tech- 
nical capability  can  be  an  important 
element  in  enabling  developing  na- 
tions to  manufacture  their  own  weap- 
ons—not merely  for  internal  use.  but 
for  export  as  well.  The  emergence  of 
arms  suppliers  in  the  developing  world 
is  a  potentially  significant  factor  in 
the  international  arms  trade.  Congress 
should  be  in  a  position  to  monitor  ef- 
fectively the  evolution  of  this  trend, 
and  the  U.S.  role  in  it.  through  reports 
such  as  this. 

It  should  particularly  be  noted  that 
section  25  of  the  Arms  Ei^rt  Control 
Act  is  further  amended  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  annu- 
ally a  report  giving  the  aggregate 
dollar  amount  of  all  offset  agreements 
associated  with  either  govemment-to- 
govemment  or  commercial  licensed 
arms  sales  made  luider  the  authority 
of  the  act.  This  report  would  be  due 
on  March  1  of  each  year  and  would 
provide  daU  relating  to  the  previous 
calendar  year.  Congress  already  has 
recognized  that  foreign  purchasers  of 
UJS.  military  equipment  have  increas- 
ing^ required  American  arms  sivpU- 
ers  to  accept  corollary  agreemoite  de- 
signed to  offset  the  purchase  price  of 
the  equipment  sold. 

Instead  of  simply  purchasing  UJS. 
military  equipment,  foreign  countries 
are  attenu>ting  to  both  obtain  the 
equipment  and  recover  some  or  much 
of  their  purchase  price  through  a  vari- 
ety of  arrangemenU.  These  arrange- 
ments or  offset  agreements  can  in- 
clude coproduction  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  in  the  purchasing 
country  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
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buyer  nation  to  develop  an  Independ- 
ent production  capability.  Just  one  of 
the  arms  control  Implications  of  such 
a  trend  is  the  prospect  of  further  pro- 
liferation of  arms  indiistrles  in  the  de- 
veloping world,  and  subsequent  ex- 
ports of  millUtfy  hardware  by  these 
nations. 

There  are  other  alarming  implica- 
tions for  the  United  States,  including 
the  potential  that  U.S.  corporations 
will  be  compelled  to  make  unreason- 
able offset  agreements  in  order  to 
compete  in  the  international  arms 
maricetplace.  and  that  as  a  result  the 
impact  on  U.S.  employment  and  the 
UJ3.  defense  industrial  base  will  be  ad- 
verse. This  proposed  annual  reporting 
requirement  on  offsets  as  they  relate 
to  foreign  arms  sales  \b  a  small  step 
forward  toward  enabling  Congress  to 
monitor  these  developments  and  to  ex- 
ercise its  oversight  responsibilities  in  a 
timely  and  effective  manner.  This 
report  would  complement  the  effort 
already  under  way  as  the  result  of  the 
Initiative  of  Congress  in  enacting  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendments 
of  19M.  It  shoiUd  be  noted  that  sec- 
tion 309  of  that  legislation  already  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  report  on 
major  aspects  of  the  offsets  issue. 
Therefore,  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
ventional Arms  Transfer  Control  Act 
would  not  impose  any  new  paperwork 
or  reporting  burdens  on  the  affected 
corporations. 

Section  25  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  is  also  amended  to  change  an 
existing  reporting  date  from  February 
1.  to  April  1.  in  order  to  permit  the 
President  to  submit  the  report  on  the 
volume  of  international  arms  traffic 
worldwide  for  the  entire  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

4.  SacnUTT  ASSUTARCS  SUKVIT 

Section  26  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  to  provide  that 
upon  the  request  of  either  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  or  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  that 
committee  copies  of  seciulty  assistance 
surveys  conducted  by  UA  Govern- 
ment personneL  This  amendment  also 
clarifies  the  definition  of  security  as- 
sistance surveys  for  piupoees  of  this 
requirement.  The  rationale  for  this 
amendment  is  that  security  assistance 
surveys  have  proved  to  be  the  basis  for 
many  of  the  arms  sales  proposed  for 
various  nations  by  the  executive 
branch.  Through  periodic  review  of 
these  surveys.  Congress  will  be  able  to 
better  perform  its  oversight  fxmctlons 
related  to  arms  sales  and  transfers. 

S.  COHCRBSSIOHAL  IIXVIKW  OF  AMMM  SALSS 

nivoLvuio  sxnainvK  racmoLooT 
Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  to  require  a 
notification  to  Congress  of  any  change 
in  arms  sale,  already  considered  by 
Congress,  which  provides  a  greater  ca- 
pability or  which  contains  more  sensi- 
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tive  technology  than  the  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  services  described  in 
the  original  certification  submitted  to 
Congress  for  review. 

This  amendment  is  Intended  to  deal 
with  situations  such  as  the  1982  sale  of 
F-16's  to  Pakistan.  After  that  pro- 
posed sale  cleared  the  required  con- 
gressional review,  the  executive 
branch  decided  to  upgrade  the  avion- 
ics of  the  Pakistani  F-16  without  noti- 
fication to  the  Congress  for  review  of 
that  proposed  upgrade  of  the  aircraft. 
The  avionics  upgrade  proposed  for 
this  F-16  sale  involved  more  sensitive 
technology  than  was  originally  justi- 
fied to  Congress  when  the  sales  case 
was  formally  submitted.  Because  sensi- 
tivity of  technology  is  often  a  key 
factor  in  a  proposed  arms  sale,  this 
section  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  merits  revision  to  ensure  that  Con- 
gress will  in  the  future  be  able  to 
review  any  prospective  major  revisions 
in  arms  sales  that  have  previously 
cleared  Congress  in  a  notably  different 
context. 

This  amendment  to  section  36<b) 
also  provides  that  the  Committee  on 
Fy>reign  Affairs  of  the  House  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  may  require  the  President 
to  submit  a  detailed  description  of  any 
changes  that  have  been  agreed  to.  or 
which  are  being  considered,  regarding 
any  arms  sale  that  has  been  previously 
notified  to  Congress  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  The  intent  in 
making  this  change  is  to  improve  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  fulfill  its  le- 
gitimate oversight  ftmctlons  in  this 
important  policy  area. 

OOHCLUSIOM 

The  Conventional  Arms  Transfer 
Control  Act  Is  Intended  to  provide 
Congress  with  better  information  con- 
cerning global  conventional  arms 
tranfers.  With  better  informaUon  and 
Improved  oversight.  Congress  can  ac- 
quire an  increased  understanding  of 
the  issues  relating  to  global  conven- 
tional arms  transfers  and  can  develop 
appropriate  policies  to  address  these 
issues. 

My  bill  also  seeks  to  set  in  motion 
the  processes  that  can  eventually  lead 
to  bilateral  and  multilateral  talks  to 
establish  restraints  and  guidelines  for 
conventional  arms  transfers.  Two 
years  ago  when  I  proposed  a  resmnp- 
tlon  of  the  conventional  arms  transfer 
[CAT]  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  were  those  who  said  that  the 
time  was  not  right  for  such  talks.  Of 
course,  there  is  never  a  good  time  to 
raise  the  conventional  arms  limitation 
issue  with  the  Russians.  There  are 
always  tensions  between  our  countries 
and  confrontations  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  between  our  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  our  ideologies.  However,  the 
fact  that  nuclear  arms  control  talks 
appear  to  be  on  track  In  Geneva  could 
provide   an   opening   for   preliminary 
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In  addition,  we  need  to  talk  to  the 
non-Commimlst  nations  which  cur- 
rently are  ahead  of  both  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms 
of  conventional  arms  transfer  agree- 
ments with  developing  nations.  With 
global  conventional  arms  sales  down 
for  1983.  now  is  the  time  to  develop 
agreements  with  the  other  major  arms 
suiH>liers  to  limit  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  conventional  arms  trans- 
ferred to  developing  nations-especial- 
ly  those  developing  nations  in  regions 
where  a  vigorous  arms  race  has  yet  to 
begin. 

Conventional  arms  transfer  limita- 
tions will  require  a  multilateral,  mul- 
tlyear  effort  Neverthelea.  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Conventional  Arms 
Transfer  Control  Act  will  help  to  set 
in  motion  the  processes  through 
which  conventional  arms  tranifers  to 
the  developing  world  can  be  re- 
strained. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
full  text  of  the  Conventional  Arms 
Transfer  Control  Act  follows: 

HJl.  1416 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hove  of 
Repnaentativet   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congreu  auembUd. 

SacnON  1.  SHORT  IITLX. 

Tbla  Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "Conventlon- 
sl  Arms  Transfer  Control  Act". 
sacLriNDiNca 

The  CongreM  finds  that— 

(1)  developing  nations  allocated 
1190,800.000,000  in  1983  for  military  spend- 
ing; 

(2)  between  1980  and  1983.  convenUonal 
arms  transfer  agreementi  between  develop- 
ing nations  and  arms  supplying  natioos  to- 
taled 8149,188,000.000,  with  agreemenU  by 
non-Coramunlat  nations  totaling 
892.138,000,000  and  agreements  by  Commu- 
nist naUona  totaling  887,080.000,000: 

(3)  between  1980  and  1988,  conventional 
anna  transfer  agreements  with  developing 
nations  by  non-Communist  nations  other 
than  the  United  SUtes  totaled 
883,710,000,000,  agreemenU  by  the  Soviet 
Union  totaled  840,715,000.000,  and  agree- 
menU by  the  United  States  totaled 
838,415.000,000: 

(4)  some  developing  nations  have  estab- 
lished their  own  armamenU  Industries  and 
are  becoming  arms  exporters: 

<5)  conventional  anns  transfen  contribute 
to  regional  instability  and  facilitate  the  use 
of  force  to  resolve  conflicts; 

(8)  sophisticated  new  weapons  are  among 
the  arms  being  transferred  to  developing 
nations: 

(7)  the  aoqulaiUon  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons by  developing  nations  encourages  re- 
gional arms  races  and  upsets  balances  of 
power, 

(8)  the  use  of  sophisticated  weapons  to 
settle  disputes  by  force  threatens  to  expand 
auch  conflicts; 

(9)  the  use  of  sophisticated  weapons  to 
settle  disputes  by  force  increases  the  possi- 
bility that  nuclear  weapons  might  be  used: 

(10)  conventional  aims  sales  have  become 
an  arena  for  competition  in  the  developing 
world  between  non-Communist  and  Commu- 
nist nations:  and 


(11)  expenditures  for  conventlonsl  arms 
by  the  developing  world  should  be  redirect- 
ed, to  the  mavimnm  extent  passible,  toward 
economic  development  and  the  fulflllment 
of  human  needa. 

sec    S.    POUCOB   ON    UmriNC   OONVXmiONAL 
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unclassified  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, with  classified  sddenda  If  necessary. 

sec  (.  ANNUAL  aiPORTB  ON  AIMS  1 


Section  1  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(23  UAC.  3751)  Is  smended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Controls,—"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bXl)  In  recognition  of  the  goals  snd 
policies  set  forth  in  subsection  (a>— 

"(A)  the  United  States  reaffirms  a  com- 
mitment to  self-restraint  through  selective 
conventional  arma  transfers  to  developbag 
nations  snd  through  a  commitment  to  quali- 
tative guidelines  for  conventional  arms 
transfers; 

"(B)  the  United  States  snd  the  Soviet 
Union  should  promptly  begin  negoUatirais 
to  resume  the  conventional  arms  transfer 


"(C)  the  United  States  should  promptly 
begin  discussions  with  the  non-Communist 
aims  supplying  nations  to  Umlt  convention- 
al arma  transfers  to  developing  nations  and 
to  establish  qualitative  guidelines  for  con- 
ventional arms  transfers  to  developing  na- 
tions; sod 

"(D)  the  United  States  should  promptly, 
through  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva  or  throu^  some  other  appropriate 
international  forum,  begin  conventional 
arms  transfer  dIscussUms  between  nations 
selling  conventional  weapons  and  nations 
purchasing  such  weapons  to  limit  such  arms 
transfers. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  8  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  and  each  8 
months  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  actions  taken 
by  the  United  States  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection  and  the  progress  being  made 
toward  achievement  of  the  objectives  ex- 
pressed In  this  subsection." 

SBC  4.  RXPOar  on  OCMrVCNTIONAL  ASMS  TKAN8- 

mpoucm. 


(a)  Rmoniiixirr  roa  Rkpokt.— Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  which  examines  and 
analyses  United  SUtes  policies  concerning 
the  export  of  ooaventUmal  arms,  especially 
sophisticated  weapons,  and  possible  ap- 
proaches to  devekn>ing  multilateral  limita- 
tions on  ctmventlonal  arms  transfers. 

(b)  InroBMATioii  to  bb  Ihcludd.— The 
report  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  exam- 
ine and  analyse— 

(1)  the  lessons  of  earlier  efforU  to  negoti- 
ate restralnU  on  the  export  of  conventional 
arms; 

(3)  the  evolution  of  recipient  cotmtry  atti- 
tudes regarding  conventional  srms  trans- 
fers; 

(3)  the  prospecU  for  engaging  the  Soviet 
Union  in  serious  discussions  concerning 
arms  tranfers.  both  ^obally  and  as  they 
relate  to  regional  security  problems; 

(4)  possible  measures  by  the  United  SUtes 
snd  Western  European  suppliers  to  control 
levels  of  sophisticated  weapons  transfers, 
both  reglonslly  and  globallr, 

(5)  the  relationship  between  arms  exporU 
by  Western  European  countries  and  the 
needs  of  those  countries  to  support  their  do- 
mestic military  procurement  programs;  and 

(6)  the  timing  and  phasing  of  internation- 
al conventions!  arms  control  negotiations. 

(c)  RxpoKT  TO  ss  UKCLASsaroD.- The 
report  pursuant  to  this  section  should  be 


(a)  RiroKTS  oir  Uhrid  Stath 
TXAMsms.- Paragraph  (5)  of  section  35(a) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
37«5(aX5))  is  smended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
"(5)";  snd 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
the  following  new  subpaiagraphs: 

"(B)  the  sggregate  dollar  vslue  and  quan- 
tity of  defense  articles,  defense  services,  snd 
design  snd  construction  services  furnished 
by  the  United  States  to  each  foreign  coun- 
try snd  international  organisation,  by  cate- 
gory, for  the  preceding  flacal  year,  specify- 
ing whether  sudi  articles  and  aervioes  were 
furnished— 

"(1)  by  sale  under  chapter  3  of  this  Act, 

"(11)  by  sale  under  chspter  3A  of  this  Act. 

"(ill)  by  commercial  sale  licensed  for  per- 
msnent  export  under  section  38  of  this  Act 
(Including  separate  listings  for  the  value 
and  quantity  of  the  defense  articles  snd  de- 
fmse  services  which  were  licensed  for  per- 
msnent  expmt  during  that  fiscal  year  snd 
for  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  defense  ar- 
ticles snd  defense  services  which  were  actu- 
ally exported  on  a  permanent  basis  during 
that  fiscal  year),  or 

"(Iv)  by  other  authority; 

"(C)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  com- 
mercial msnufseturtng  license  agreemenU 
approved  under  aecUtm  38  of  this  Act  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  listed  by  foreign 
country  snd  international  organiiitlon; 

"(D)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  com- 
mercial technical  asslstsnre  agreemenU  sp- 
proved  under  section  38  of  this  Act  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  listed  by  foreign 
country  and  international  organisation:  and 

"(E)  the  aggregate  dollar  amount  of  all 
offset  sgreemenU  (ss  defined  for  purposes 
of  section  309  of  the  I>efeDse  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  VJB.C.  app.  2099))  associated 
with  coDunercial  licensed  sales  or  govem- 
m«it-to-govemment  sales  under  this  Act, 
which  were  entered  into  during  the  preced- 
ing caleixlar  year  by  the  United  SUtes  sup- 
pliers of  the  defense  articles,  defense  serv- 
ices, or  design  snd  constructlcm  services 
sold,  listed  by  foreign  country  snd  interna- 
tional organization:". 

(b)  SnsMissioa  Datb  or  Rxfokts  oh 
lamiiATioiiAL  VoLnm  or  Asms  TkAvnc  and 
ON  OrrsRS.— Section  25  of  such  Act  (22 
VJB.C.  2765)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection,  (a)  by  striking  out  "No 
later  than  February  1"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  no  Uter  than  February 
1";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  The  information  required  by  sub- 
section (aK4)  of  this  section,  relating  to 
international  volume  of  arms  traffic  shsll 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  April  1  of  each  year. 

"(2)  The  information  required  by  subsec- 
tion (aX5KE)  of  this  section,  relating  to  off- 
seU  shsll  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year.". 

sac  «.  SBCUanY  A88UTANCB  8UBVEY8. 

(a)  SUKVSTS  SusJSCT  TO  RsQunnforrs.- 
Section  26  of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act 
(22  VJB.C.  2766)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  sectkm  csption.  by  striking  out 
"DxRVSx  RaqunxKBrr"  snd  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Sscuairr  Assistamcs"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "defense  requirement" 
each  place  it  sppeais  in  the  section  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "security  ssslstsnce"; 
and 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
foUowlnc  new  subsectton: 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'se- 
curity sssistsnce  surveys'  mesns  defense  re- 
quirement surveys,  site  surveys,  general  sur- 
veys or  studies,  engineering  ssseasment  sur- 
veys, snd  any  other  comparahle  surveys  or 
studies.". 

(b)  Susmssioa  to  ComaTRL— Section 
36(c)  of  such  Act  (23  U.&C.  2766(c))  is 
smended  by  striking  out  "grant  that  com- 
mittee sooess  to"  snd  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "submit  to  that  committee  copies  or'. 

(c)  TKHncAL  AMBJUHisiff.— Section  26(c) 
of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2766(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "International  Relatioos" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Foreign  Af- 
fsirs". 

sac  T.  CONGBISSIONAL  IKVIBW  OP  AIMS  SALB 
INVOLVDiC  SDnmVB  nCHNOLOCY. 

Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Omtrol 
Act  (22  UJB.C.  2776(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  to  read  ss  follows:  "Such 
numbered  certifications  shall  also  contain 
the  Information  (relating  to  sensitive  tech- 
nology) required  by  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection.";  snd 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  Each  numbered  certification  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  sliall  contain— 

"(A)  an  item,  classified  if  necessary,  iden- 
tifying the  sensitivity  of  technology  con- 
tained In  the  defense  articles,  defense  serv- 
Icea.  or  design  and  construction  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  snd 

"(B)  a  detailed  and  specific  description  of 
the  models  and  types  of  any  defense  artlelea 
or  defoise  aervioes  proposed  to  be  sold 
which  contsin  sensitive  technology. 

"(6)  If,  after  the  submission  to  the  (Con- 
gress pursusnt  to  paragraph  (1)  of  a  certifi- 
cation with  respect  to  a  proposed  sale,  the 
proposed  sale  Is  modified  so  that  the  sale 
would  Involve  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  which  have  a  greater  capability  or 
which  contain  more  aensittve  techiwlogy 
than  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
described  in  the  origlnsl  certification,  then 
the  President  shall  submit  a  revised  certifi- 
cation with  respect  to  that  sale  in  sooord- 
ance  with  paragraph  (1).  Such  a  revised  cer- 
tification shsll  be  ccmsidered  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  ss  if  it  were  a  new  certifica- 
tion; snd  the  references  in  paragrsph  (1)  to 
the  issuance  of  a  letter  of  offer  shall  be 
deemed,  in  the  case  of  such  revised  certifica- 
tions, to  be  references  to  the  execution  of 
the  sales  agreement. 

"(7)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  that  committee  a  description  of 
any  chsnges  which  have  been  sgreed  to.  or 
mbich  are  being  considered,  with  respect  to 
a  sale  for  which  a  certification  was  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  including 
any  changes  in  the  number,  model,  type,  or 
capability  of  the  defense  articles,  defense 
services,  or  design  snd  construction  services 
snd  any  changes  in  the  sensitivity  of  the 
technology  contained  in  the  articles  or  serv- 
icea."* 
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CASTRO'S  OLD  FOE  HAS 
VICTORY  VIBES 


UMI 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

ormw  JBOT 

m  THE  HO0SI  or  lUPMtSBITATIVn 

mesday.  March  5. 19SS 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  new  optimism  that  if  we  continue 
our  support  for  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua,  they  will  be  victorious  In 
their  efforts  to  bring  democracy  to 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Huber  Matos  visited  Nicaragua 
last  fall  and  marched  with  the  Con- 
tras.  A  great  military  leader  during 
the  anti-Batista  revolution  who  later 
broke  with  Castro  over  the  tyrannical 
drift  of  the  Cuban  revolution  and  was 
JaUed  by  him  for  over  20  yean.  Mr. 
Matos  feels  that  the  seeds  of  victory 
are  present. 

If  Mr.  Matos'  asssessment  is  correct, 
we  must  continue  to  support  the  Nica- 
raguan  freedom  fighters  so  that  de- 
mocracy can  flourish  in  that  nation. 

Georgle  Anne  Geyer  interviewed  Mr. 
Matos  for  a  column  in  the  Washington 
Times.  I  believe  his  comments  and  her 
analysis  are  unusually  perceptive  and 
I  commend  this  column  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  column  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times] 

A  WlATHnVAMK  FOR  THB  CORTBAS? 

(By  aeorgie  Anne  Oeyer) 

When  Huber  Matos.  the  great  military 
hero  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  went  clandes- 
tinely Into  Nicaragua  recently  to  travel  with 
the  antl-SandinlsU  guerrillas,  he  was  con- 
vinced they  could  not  win  their  antl-Marxlst 
war.  After  a  few  days,  he  changed  his  mind. 

"Before  I  went  into  the  rebel  aone,  I  be- 
Ueved  that  the  possibiUty  of  a  victory  was 
very  remote,  particularly  when  one  took 
into  accoimt  how  well  the  Sandlntsta  army 
was  armed."  he  told  me,  sitting  In  his  pleas- 
ant but  highly  guarded  house  on  Miami's 
southwest  side. 

"But  after  six  weeks  there  last  fall, 
marching  with  them  over  two  provinces, 
seeing  the  attitudes  of  the  people  and  seeing 
the  thousands  of  people  carrying  arms.  It 
made  me  feel  that  If  the  Nlcaraguan  people 
counted  up  the  necessary  resources,  the  poa- 
siblity  of  victory  was  great. 

"We  have  In  Nicaragua,"  he  continued,  "a 
people  who  are  resisting  the  process  of  the 
consolidation  of  totalitarlanlsnL" 

Mr.  Matos  Is  in  many  ways  a  curious 
weathervane.  A  brilliant  military  leader  and 
an  ethical  man.  he  won  battle  after  battle 
for  Fidel  Castro  against  the  BatlsU  dicU- 
torship.  In  1959  he  was  Imprisoned  by  that 
same  Castro  for  30  years— for  resigning  his 
post  as  military  commander  In  protest 
against  communism.  He  Is  also  a  realist.  So 
his  findings  are  compelling. 

The  fb^  difference  he  noticed  between 
the  Nlcaraguan  Contra  revolution  and  the 
now-prototypal  Cuban  revolution  was  tliat 
the  former  Is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
peasants,  not  the  middle  class  or  the  stu- 
dents. "The  other  difference  is  organiza- 
tion." he  went  on.  "They  have  a  real  struc- 
ture of  command.  In  the  Cuban  revolution's 
Sierra  Maestra.  Fidel  Improvised  every- 
thing." Of  course,  the  Nlcaraguans  also 
have  no  Fidel. 
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Why  doea  be  regard  the  Nlcaraguan  coun- 
terrevohiUon  with  hope?  Because  the  reU- 
glous  factor— the  Roman  Catholldam  of  the 
Ntcaraguans— remains  strong,  whereas  it 
was  quickly  snuffed  out  in  Cuba.  Because 
most  young  Ntcaraguans  bate  the  universal 
miUtary  conscription  law  of  the  Sandinistas 
And  quite  sliv>ly  because,  in  the  absence  of 
the  special  caatfiUo  leadership  of  a  Castro, 
most  Ntcaragqans  simply  want  democracy. 

Nor  doea  Mr.  Matos  think  the  fact  that 
the  Contras  are  divided  into  three  groups  is 
a  serious  drawback.  "A  real  unity  of  the 
three  groups  Is  not  probable."  he  said,  "but 
that  really  Is  not  a  problon.  The  three  all 
have  different  hhms:  but  if  they  are  fight- 
ing for  pluralist  democracy,  that  only  re- 
flecU  the  pluralism  tbey  want." 

Mr.  Matos's  fascinating  odyasey  sharpens 
the  focus  of  changes  that  are  occurring  all 
over  the  lot  He  himself  believes  that  there 
well  could  be  dramatic  changes,  not  only  in 
Nicaragua  but  even  In  Cuba,  this  very  year. 
"We  have  said  very  clearly  that  1985  has  to 
be  the  moment  of  truth  in  Central  Amer- 
ica." he  said,  speaking  of  bis  Miami-based 
Cuban  Independence  and  Democratic  Move- 
ment. "We  beUeve  that  this  year  wiU  either 
produce  a  regional  answer  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  democratic  forces  will  lose 
the  opportunity  to  defend  themselves."  A 
real  change  no  longer  seems  as  impossible  as 
it  once  might  have:  there  are  many  new— if 
still  publicly  murky— Indicators  of  changes 
once  thought  impossible.  Fidel  Castro  has 
given  his  own  indicators,  which  most  people 
mil  because  Castro  signals  in  his  own  way. 
His  catentaUous  and  surprising  trip  to 
Nicaragua  in  December  for  the  inauguration 
of  President  Daniel  Ortega,  rather  than 
being  a  sign  of  support,  is  probably  rather  a 
sign  that  the  Sandinistas  are  on  their  own. 
if  his  past  behavior  is  a  guide.  AU  of  his 
speeches  since  early  December— and  his  cyn- 
ical but  meaningful  meetings  with  over- 
wrought American  congressmen— show  that 
his  economic  problems  are  so  great  that  he 
might,  out  of  self-interest,  seek  some  kind  of 
change  in  his  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

He  does  not  appear  to  be  physciaUy  welL 
In  Spain  last  year,  his  hands  were  shaking 
badly,  and  in  Nicaragua  he  had  a  noticeable 
nervous  Uc  In  his  Ups.  As  well.  Castro 
always  believed  he  was  on  history's  winning 
side— the  socialist  side.  Now.  the  conserva- 
tive world  trend  Is  giving  him  many  second 
thoughts. 

In  addition,  the  trip  to  Central  America  of 
White  House  adviser  Robert  MacFarlane 
and  the  n.S.  withdrawal  from  the  World 
Court  case  pitting  Nicaragua  against  the 
United  States  (over  U.S.  mining  of  Nlcara- 
guan ports)  point  to  a  still  stronger  antl- 
SandlnisU  and  anti-Cuba  policy  in  Reagan's 
second  term. 

My  own  analysis  Is  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration will  not  Invade  Nicaragua  but 
will  do  everything  but  that— and  will  not  let 
the  Contras.  whom  the  United  SUtes.  after 
all.  started  on  their  way,  go  down  the  drain. 
So,  If  at  first  it  seems  odd  that  a  man  with 
the  special  credentials  of  Huber  Matos  sud- 
dently  Is  walking  all  over  Nicaragua  with 
these  new  guerrillas.  It  should  not.  For  It  Is 
a  time  when  aU  the  old  Images  are  being 
shattered  and  the  future  suddently  seems 
open. 

Castro,  a  man  of  extraordinary  intuitive 
as  weU  as  inteUectual  faciUUes.  certainly 
sees  what  his  old  (and  new?)  nemesis.  Mr. 
Matos,  sees. 

What  virtually  everyone  thought  was  im- 
possible may  now  be  possible:  that  a  revolu- 
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tlon  against  even  an  entrenched  Marxist 
revolution,  given  sufficient  support,  may  be 
able  to  succeed.^ 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MAX  ACKERBfAN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

ornwTOBK 

m  THX  RousB  or  asntsanrTATiTCS 

Tuesday.  March  5.  IMS 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
cently noted  with  sorrow  the  death  of 
Max  Aekerman.  father  of  our  col- 
league Oaht.  Max  was  a  constituent  of 
mine,  living  in  and  being  one  with  his 
neighbors  in  the  Electchester  houses 
in  the  Flushing  section  of  Queens 
County. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  moving  tribute  to 
ICax  Aekerman  which  appeared  in  the 
February  38  edition  of  the  Queens 
Tribune. 

The  tribute  follows: 

Max  AaoBMAm,  1915-19a5 
(By  Michael  Schenkler) 

Everybody  who  knew  Max  Aekerman 
loved  Max  Aekerman.  He  was  a  waim-beart- 
ed.  fun-loving  man  who  always  had  a  cheer- 
ful thought  on  his  lips.  Max  was  a  con- 
cerned, compassionate  human  being— 
though  he  didnt  want  people  to  know.  He 
tried  at  times  to  hide  his  love  beneath  his 
semi-gruff  exterior.  But  Max  wasn't  an 
actor,  his  warm  smile  and  his  glow  of  good- 
ness shone  through:  and  people  knew.  And 
people  loved  Max.  And  Max  loved  people. 

Maxie  was  a  character.  Whether  it  was 
kidding  wife  Eva  or  klbbitzing  with  friends. 
Maxie  was  full  of  the  devil.  His  seven  dec- 
ades didn't  take  the  little  kid  out  of  this 
kldder.  When  Maxie  was  around,  you 
smiled. 

Max  Aekerman  was  part  of  this  newspa- 
per. His  oldest  son  started  the  Tribuju  IS 
years  ago.  And  to  listen  to  Max.  it  was  be 
who  personally  nurtured  The  Trlb  from  in- 
fancy to  success.  Throughout  different  peri- 
ods of  our  paper's  growth.  Max  could  be 
found  checking  delivery,  or  delivering  him- 
self, giving  leads  to  salesmen,  calling  In 
news  stories,  criticizing  our  coverage  of  his 
son.  demanding  space  for  a  friend's  story,  or 
investigating  the  theft  of  Tribunei.  It  is  as 
recent  as  this  week  that  a  story  ran  in  our 
pages  that  was  a  peraoiuU  project  of  BCax. 
Max  grew  with  The  Tribune;  The  THbune 
grew  with  Max. 

Max  had  friends.  We  met  many  of  them. 
He  was  always  dragging  them  over  to  our 
office  from  the  Electchester  Shopping 
Center.  There  were  so  many  that  their 
names  and  nicknames  elude  us.  But  Maxie 
remembered  them  when  It  was  Important. 
Max  was  the  mayor  of  Electchester.  And 
come  election  time  Max  mounted  his  own 
troops  and  conducted  his  own  personal  cam- 
paign for  son  Oary. 

We  remember  Max  through  a  half  a  dcsen 
campaigns.  He  couldn't  understand  how 
anyone  voted  for  a  candidate  other  than 
Oary.  He  didn't  know  why  they  aUowed 
anyone  else  to  have  posters;  or  for  that 
matter,  why  anyone  was  allowed  to  run 
against  Oary.  Max  worried  about  Oary's 
career.  After  each  election  he  worried  that 

we  didn't  do  well  enough  and  always  wanted 

to  know  if  we  oould  pay  the  bills.  But  I  re- 


member March  1,  1983.  in  Washington. 
D.C..  when  Gary  Aekerman  was  sworn  in  as 
a  Congressman  of  the  United  States.  There 
stood  Max  Aekerman,  the  proudest  man  in 
this  country,  and  next  to  hlou  En^  tbe 
proudest  woman.  Max  wu  polltldan.  He 
pretended  not  to  be  and  then  quietly  guided 
his  son  to  tbe  United  States  Congress. 

But.  above  all.  Max  was  a  family  man.  He 
loved  his  wife  Eva.  He  loved  his  sons  Oary 
and  Joel.  They  gave  him  aoelUis.  He  loved 
daughters-in-law  Rita  and  Michelle.  He 
adored  grandcblldren  Lauren.  Corey,  Ari. 
Kim  and  Brian.  Brother  Morris,  nine  broth- 
en-  and  sisters-in-law  and  all  their  kids 
meant  the  world  to  Max.  I  was  privilege  to 
share  many  a  family  occasion  with  this 
group.  They  were  fuU  of  love  for  each  other. 
And  deep  down,  tough  ol'  Maxie  was  as  sen- 
timental as  they  came.  Max  was  a  family 


Max  became  an  important  part  of  every- 
one he  touched.  Max  loved  his  family.  Max 
loved  his  friends. 

We  are  very  proud  to  have  been  a  small 
part  of  his  life.  We'U  miss  him.* 


THE  JOB  CORPS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OrCMJFORITIA 

nr  TH>  House  or  RSPRBSDrrATivxs 

Titetday.  March  S,  198S 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  S(>eaker,  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Job  Corps,  I 
am  disappointed  at  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  close  the  program. 
The  success  of  the  Job  Corps  rests  on 
its  economic  viability  as  well  as  its 
social  merits.  For  every  dollar  invest- 
ed, there  is  approximately  a  net  return 
of  $1.43  in  reduced  dependence  on  wel- 
fare and  tax  revenues.  Therefore,  it  is 
particularly  disappointing  that  OMB 
would  target  the  Job  Corps  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  budget. 

Now  there  is  a  task  force  to  phase 
out  the  Job  Corps.  Such  a  move  is  irre- 
sponsible since  Congress  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  act  on  the  proposed  closure 
of  the  Job  Corps  Program.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  know  other  Members  share  with 
me  a  deep  commitment  to  the  Job 
Corps  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  to  keep  this  program  alive. 

I  would  like  to  Include,  for  the 
RccoRO.  the  testimony  by  Mr.  Ken- 
neth C.  Dugan  before  the  House 
Budget  Subcommittee  meeting.  Mr. 
Dugan  is  the  Director  of  the  San  Jose 
Job  Corps  Center.  His  testimony 
comes,  not  from  rhetoric  but  from 
firsthand  experience. 

Jos  Corps— A  SumiAJtT  op  Facts 
(By  Kenneth  C.  Dugan) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  before  you  today, 
as  the  director  of  the  San  Jose  Job  Corps 
Center,  to  present  information  about  the 
exoellenoe  and  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
training  that  the  Job  Corps  program  pro- 
vides for  imemployed  and  unsklUed  youth 
throughout  America. 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  according  to  the  Job 
Corps  National  Office,  the  program  served 
98.809  young  men  and  women  throughout 
the  country  who  were  16  to  21  years  old— 
the  age  group  with  both  the  highest  rate  of 
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unemployment,  over  40  percent,  and  with 
the  highest  likelihood  of  involvement  in  tbe 
criminal  Justice  system.  Tbe  total  cost  of 
the  program  was  $817  million,  resulting  in  a 
$8,244  cost  per  oorpsmember  served  during 
fiscal  year  1964. 

During  that  same  year,  again  according  to 
tbe  Department  of  Labor's  Job  Corps  Na- 
tional Office  sUtlstks,  Job  Corps  bad  a 
completion  rate  of  72  percent,  and  of  those 
who  completed  training  75.8  percent  were 
successfully  placed— 80  percent  Into  Jobs  or 
the  military  and  20  percent  Into  college  or 
other  advanced  schooling. 

These  were  young  adults  wbo  typically 
bad  reading  and  math  levels  at  the  fifth  or 
sixth  grade  or  lower  when  tbey  entered  Job 
Corps.  90  percent  were  high  school  drop- 
outs, virtually  all  were  on  welfare  or  other 
government  asristinre.  all  were  unemploy- 
able except  for  the  most  menial  positioiu. 
nearly  all  had  poor  self  images,  poor  study 
habits,  poor  basic  knowledge  of  basic  per- 
sonal healUi  care  or  hygiene,  little  self  disci- 
pline, no  vocational  skill,  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  attitudes  and  habits  needed  to  suc- 
ceed on-the-job. 

Since  Job  Corps  links  private  Industry, 
government,  and  labor  imlons  in  a  combined 
effort,  the  program's  training  is  oriented  to 
the  realities  of  the  world  of  work.  That  re- 
ality is  that  the  primary  reason  a  young 
adult  loses  a  first  Job  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
technical  proficiency,  but  due  to  poor  work 
habits  and  attitudes. 

As  a  result.  Job  Corps  is  a  program  that  is 
mainly  residential  in  nature  and  provides  a 
strict,  no-nonsense  environment  In  which 
oorpsmembers  learn  any  one  of  numerous 
vocational  skills  as  well  as  practical  social 
skills,  work  habits  and  attitudes— in  a 
phrase,  the  work  ethic. 

Does  It  work?  Tes! 

Job  Corps  remedial  academic  education 
program,  which  prepares  oorpsmembers  for 
su(x;e8S  In  their  vocational  training,  is  re- 
spected worldwide.  The  Ford  Foundation 
says,  "The  Job  (^rps  Individually  based 
competency  education  has  raised  reading 
levels  by  1.5  grades  for  every  90  hours  of  in- 
struction." At  my  own  San  Jose  Job  Corps, 
most  corpsmembers  are  able  to  earn  their 
high  school  equivalancy  diplomas  within  six 
months.  No  other  program  can  match  this 
level  of  competency  increase. 

Job  Corps  vocational  training  is  success- 
f  uL  The  75.6  percent  placement  rate  demon- 
strates that  success.  The  San  Jose  Job 
Corps,  In  the  hotbed  Silicon  Valley  labor 
market,  places  over  98  percent  of  its  gradu- 
ates. Private  industry,  firms  such  as  the 
Singer  Ompany.  RCA  Teledyne,  and 
others,  operate  Job  C^rps  Centers  under 
contracts  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  use  their  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  private  sector  to  insure  that 
corps  members  are  effectively  trained  to 
meet  tbe  needs  of  each  Job  Corps  center's 
parileular  labor  market. 

Job  Corps  intensive,  no-nonsense  ap- 
proach to  training  the  "total"  individual 
also  is  successful,  and  that  success  is  long- 
lasting.  Mathematlca  Policy  Research.  Inc. 
has  conducted  a  study  covering  over  four 
years  that  has  demonstrated  that  the  bene- 
fits of  Job  (Torps  training  to  program  par- 
tldpanu  last  year  after  year.  Those  benef lU 
include  greatly  Improved  opportunities  to 
find  and  ke^  employment,  obtain  high 
school  diplomas,  remain  healthy,  go  to  col- 
lege, and  steer  clear  of  crime,  unemploy- 
ment, and  welfare— in  contrast  to  compara- 
ble non-participants.  These  benefits  were 
also  contrasted  to  some  other  less  int«isive 
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training  programs  wtiere  participants,  often 
within  a  year  or  leas,  returned  to  <rid  poor 
attitudes  and  haUU  even  though  they  knew 
a  trade.  According  to  Marc  Bendtc*  Jr.  of 
the  Urban  Institute,  most  Job  training  ap- 
proaches in  the  United  States  bate  not 
worked,  but  one  that  bas  is  tbe  Job  Corps 
annoach. 

Is  Job  Corps  cost  effective?  Tes! 

It  costs  American  taxpayers  about  $22,000 
each  year  to  keep  a  stngte  youth  in  a  public 
detention  center,  according  to  tbe  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Toutb  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  In  1982  alone  more  than  $899 
million  was  spent  in  America  on  detention 
centers  and  reformatories. 

It  oosto  JTPA  about  $5,700  to  provide  3-4 
months  of  training  for  that  program's  par- 
ticipants, who  are  usually  bi^  school  gxad- 
uates,  and  JTPA  usually  does  not  provide 
remedial  education  or  vital  social  Allls  or 
watiL  habit  training,  residential  living  with 
its  attendant  self  discipline  and  self  image 
development,  and  never  provides  medical/ 
dental  care. 

In  fiscal  year  1984  it  cost  Job  Corps,  ac- 
cording to  the  Job  Corps  National  Office, 
$6,200  to  provide  7.8  months  of  training  to 
OHpamemberB.  That  includes  the  cost  of 
dormitory  accommodations  where  students 
are  removed  from  their  previous  often  dis- 
nqitive  home  environments,  and  where  they 
are  provided  meals  every  day,  personal,  aca- 
demic and  vocational  counseling,  career  as- 
sessment, recreational  and  avocational  op- 
portunities, remedial  academic  training,  vo- 
cational training  in  courses  ranging  frcnn 
computer  programming  to  welding,  com- 
plete medical  and  dental  care  (many  enroll- 
ees  have  never  seen  a  dentist),  family  plan- 
ning and  parenting  classes,  and  leadership 
programs. 

Corpsmembers  also  receive  cultural  aware- 
ness training,  driver's  education,  voter  regis- 
tration and  emphasis  on  civic  participation 
and  volunteerism,  work  experience,  and 
health  education. 

The  cost  of  Job  C^rps  also  Includes  the 
small  wending  allotment  corpsmembers 
earn  (used  for  personal  care  itons  and  sun- 
dries), a  clothing  allotment  (many  studenU 
enter  with  literally  nothing  but  the  dotbing 
on  their  backs),  and  a  savings  allotment 
(used  In  the  transition  from  training  to  tbe 
world  of  work  for  nmt  deposits,  transporta- 
tion expoises,  tools,  spedal  work  clothing, 
dues,  etc.),  and  complete  placement  services 
that  include  assistance  with  resumes,  prepa- 
ration for  interviews,  transportation  to 
interviews,  assistance  in  arranging  transpor- 
tation scheduling,  BirT*"*"'~  in  finding  suit- 
able bousing,  and  encouraging  support  in 
the  sometimes  traumatic  transition  from 
welfare  to  the  work  environment. 

Prisoners  don't  generate  taxes;  Job  Corps 
graduates  pay  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
every  year.  BCathematIca  Policy  Research. 
Inc.,  says  that  for  every  dollar  9ent  on 
training  a  Job  Cterps  student.  $1.45  is  re- 
turned to  our  economy  each  year  by  Job 
C:orps  graduates  through  their  direct  tax 
revenue  payments  and  through  their  less- 
ened dependmce  on  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  through  their  lessened  involve- 
ment—both during  and  afto-  Job  Cihpb 
training— in  the  criminal  Justioe  system. 
And  even  non-eompletors  of  Job  Corps  were 
found  to  be  *»»^fa»g  an  average  of  IS  per- 
cent more  than  comparable  youth,  a  clear 
indication  of  the  effectlvaieas  of  any  expo- 
sure to  Job  Corps  nononsenae  training. 

In  1984.  Job  Corps  completed  It  aoth  year. 
It  Is  a  program  respected  by  private  indus- 
try, which  year  after  year  hires  the  pro- 
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gnm'a  gnduates.  It  Is  respected  by  our  nm- 
Uon'B  educator!  for  the  service  it  provides  to 
those  who  for  one  or  another  reason  fail  in 
the  regular  school  system. 

And  Job  Corps  is  respected  by  the  pro- 
gram's participants  and  graduates;  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  the  best  recruiters  for  the 
program  are  former  oorpsmembers.  Job 
Corps  is  one  of  the  most  closely  audited  pro- 
grams in  the  history  of  employment  train- 
ing, and  the  findings  have  demonstrated 
both  fiscal  and  programmatic  integrity,  not 
Just  once  but  again  and  again. 

Job  Corps  turns  welfare  recipients  into 
tazpaylng.  productive  members  of  America. 

Job  Corps  works,  and  so  do  its  graduates! 
At  the  San  Jose  Job  Corps  Center  each 
year's  AM  graduates  earn  over  $4  million  in 
wages  and  salaries  in  their  first  year  on  the 
Job.  and  pay  over  $100,000  in  taxes  in  that 
first  year  alone.  Multiply  that  by  the  thou- 
sands of  Job  Corps  graduates  throughout 
the  country  and  you  have  an  idea  of  Just 
the  direct  reveune  loses  caused  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  Job  Corps.  Without  Job  Corps,  in 
order  to  reach  the  dlfflcalt  cUentel  served, 
similar  programs  would  have  to  be  reinvent- 
ed. It  is  no  accident  that  major  private  cor- 
porations are  heavily  involved  in  Job  Corps. 
They  are  involved  because  Job  Corps  is  a 
proven  winner. 

On  behalf  of  the  San  Jose  Job  Corps 
Center,  its  440  students,  and  its  more  than 
8.000  graduates,  most  now  working  in  Sili- 
con Valley.  I  ask  you  to  support  the  effort 
to  keep  Job  Corps  working.* 
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"The  curse  of  aealotry  lies  at  the  heart  of 
Ifeese's  problem.  He  is  a  lealous  law-and- 
order  man.  a  sealoua  defender  of  the 
strong  .  .  ■  and  doubter  of  the  weak  .  .  . 

He's  fierce  defender  of  free  enterprise 
and  liiiiliiissiiii  ii.  but  he's  never  made  any 
money  himself —no  small  part  of  his  current 
troubles." 

Corrupt  people  tend  to  absorb  money  and 
abuse  power.  Meese  hasn't  demonstrated 
these  tendencies.  His  "walotry"  to  on  behalf 
of  values  Kalaer  despises.  Itutt  to  made  clear 
soon  enough. 

"Like  so  many  other  presidential  side- 
kicks. In  our  history.  Meese  to  a  man  you 
couldn't  imagine  riding  into  Washington  by 
acclamation— the  way.  say.  Edward  Levi 
became  Gerald  Ford's  attomey-generaL" 

Attomey-Oeneral  Levi  was  an  ivy  leaguer 
who  gutted  the  internal  security  program  of 
the  United  States.  Thto  was  presumably  met 
with  "acclaim"  by  the  friends  of  Robert 
Kaiser.  Ed  Meese  to  doing  weU  to  avoid  such 
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A  REPORTER'S  UWWl'lTINO 
PLUG  FOR  ED  MEESK 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


or 
nf  THE  HOUSB  or  KKPRISBITATIVSS 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  the  public  has  been  exposed  to 
what  can  only  be  called  "Meesebalt- 
ing"  by  certain  Senators  and  their 
attack  dogs  in  the  liberal  press.  And 
for  what  cause  or  reason?  Ed  Meese  is 
an  honest,  patriotic,  and  decent  man. 

In  a  recent  piece  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  RSC,  Frank  Oregorsky  has  given 
us  some  reasons  and  causes  for  this 
attack  for  us  to  consider  and  think 
about.  I  insert  it  in  the  Rccoro  for 
consideration  by  our  colleagues: 

mom  the  Republican  Study  Committee 

BuUetin.  Feb.  11. 1985] 

A  RsFoam's  UwwiTTUio  Plug  roa  Ed 


(By  Frank  Oregorsicy) 
The  Feb.  3  Washington  Post  commentary 
section  contained  a  wild  piece  by  Robert  O. 
Kaiser.  Hto  target  was  attomey-general-des- 
ignate  Ed  Meese.  Hto  method  was  character 
assassination.  Hto  unintended  result  to  self  ■ 
revelation. 

Kaiser  quotes  from  clashes  between  antl- 
Meese  Senators  and  Meese.  This  part  would 
be  weightier  if  he  didn't  give  four  para- 
graphs to  Howard  Metsenbaum.  who  to  in 
hock  to  every  special  interest  group  left  of 
the  American  Security  Council. 

What's  more  interesting,  tho.  to  not  what 
Metsenbaum  hints  about  Meese  but  what 
Kaiser  hinU  about  himself.  If  Cultural 
McCarthyism  doesn't  extot.  Kaiser  to  strug- 
gling to  invent  it: 


Kalaer  was  only  warming  up;  here  to  the 
first  plunge  of  the  knife:  "An  assistant  D.A.. 
an  aide  to  Oovemor  Reagan,  a  spokesman 
for  law  and  order,  an  unpretentious  law  pro- 
fessor-there are  no  signs  of  greatness  in  Ed 
Meese's  resume." 

Cherish  the  thought:  resumes  convey 
hlnU  of  greatness.  (Kaiser  to  a  true  Wash- 
ingtonian.)  And  greatness  would  be.  he  im- 
plies, to  have  been  an  aide  to  a  liberal  Oov- 
emor and  spokesman  for  the  ACLU  (prefer- 
ably a  pretentious  one). 

"There  are  many  clues  in  Meese's  past 
about  hto  peraoiwllty.  He  grew  up  in 
modest,  middle-class  surroundings,  the  son 
of  an  Oakland  tax  collector.  He  escaped  to  a 
bigger  world,  winning  a  scholarship  to  Tale, 
then  graduating  from  law  school  In  Berke- 
ley, but  he  made  no  attempt  to  move  Into 
bilker  society.  . 

Now  we  get  it'  the  goal  of  a  good  political 
tyi>e  to  to  "escape"  from  the  middle  class 
into  "lilgher  society."  At  thto  point  one 
begins  to  think  a  MAD  ghost  sent  thto  piece 
to  POST  editors,  who  put  Kaiser's  name  on 
It  as  a  Joke.  But  the  parody  to  self-inflicted. 

An  an  assistant  D.A..  Kaiser  writes.  Meese 
was  "one  of  those  prosecutors  who  loves  to 
ride  around  in  police  cars— a  'police  Junkie.' 
as  they  say  in  the  courthouses.  He  seems  to 
have  a  policeman's  view  of  the  world." 

Bob  Kaiser  has  Just  compared  Ed  Meese's 
affinity  for  cops-on-the-Job  to  an  addiction, 
choosing  a  term  that  got  its  start  in  the 
heroin  trade.  Those  who  doubt  the  cultural- 
bias  theory  of  why  the  POST  reads  like  it 
does  should  take  note. 

"He  often  speaks  to  police  groups  in  their 
kind  of  language."  continues  Kaiser.  "The 
ACLU  could  be  described  as  a  crimlnato' 
lobby,'  he  once  said." 

No  wonder  that  bothers  Kaiser.  Meese 
had  questioned  the  anti-social  contract 
"higher  society"  makes  with  society's 
dregs— he  was  blowing  a  police  whistle  on 
the  ACLU  and  iU  chief  constituency.  Kaiser 
long  ago  picked  a  very  different  set  of  bad 
Buys. 

"WeO  into  hto  forties  Meese  gave  up  one 
weekend  a  month  and  two  weeks  every 
simuner  to  the  Army  reserve,  which  he  also 
loved."  Kaiser's  piece  stresses  that  Meese. 
once  tai  the  White  House,  pulled  some 
strings  to  revive  hto  active  status. 

Kaiser  makes  that  sound  like  grand  larce- 
ny. He  wasn't  Itotening  when  Senator  Blden 
said  on  Jan.  30:  "It's  not  unethical,  in  my 
view,  it's  not  illegal,  for  you  to  have  gone  on 
active-reserve  status  and  been  promoted  to 
colonel  In  light  of  the  facts  that  you  knew 
at  the  time." 


Kaiser's  summary  to  loftily  artless:  "We 
might  prefer  an  America  in  which  the 
senior  law-enforcement  official  was  beyond 
reproach,  but  we  dont  have  that  kind  of 
standard.  Two  of  the  last  eight  attorneys- 
general  were  found  guilty  of  crimes:  two 
others  were  given  the  Job  primarily  because 
they  were  the  personal  lawyers  of  the  Presi- 
dents-elect who  chose  them.  Meese  has  been 
nominated  to  succeed  one  of  them— William 
French  Smith,  no  ethical  gem  himself." 

Demanding  standards  In  a  paragraph  no- 
table for  lU  vldousness  seems  inappropri- 
ate. But  how  would  Meese  get  beyond  the 
reproach  of  Bob  Kalaer?  By  not  knowing 
oonservaUves.  by  not  knowing  poUcemen.  by 
not  kzwwing  military  life,  by  not  being 
"zealous"  about  mMdlendass  realltiea,  and 
by  not  worrytaig  about  subversives.  In  short, 
by  not  being  Meese. 

The  most  effective  attorney-general  of  the 
last  quarter-century  would  also  have 
flunked  the  Kaiser  test.  Thto  A.O.  meddled 
in  hto  President's  finances,  was  thoroughly 
poUtlcal.  once  worked  for  Joe  McCarthy, 
and  was  frowned  at  by  the  ACLU. 

Tlito  same  attorney-general  got  the  FBI  to 
take  the  Mafia  seriously.  He  started  the  in- 
vestigation that  put  Jimmy  Hof  f  a  in  Jail.  He 
spent  long  hours  on  the  phone  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  Southern  blacks  and  white 
dvU-rlghts  workers. 

Hto  name  was  Bob  Kennedy.  He  took  lib- 
erties with  wiretaps  and  coasted  on  a  per- 
sonal fortune.  But  he  had  character,  and  he 
was  a  patriot  with  a  strong  sense  of  valuea. 
So  to  Ed  Meese.  Bob  Kaiser's  cultural  bigot- 
ry blinds  him  to  the  worth  and  values  of 
public  servanU  less  trendy  and  less  liberal 
than  he. 

In  that  same  Feb.  3  POST  section,  there 
was  an  account  of  "A  Crime  Victim's 
Trauma."  written  by  POST  reporter  Sandra 
Evans.  Her  purse  was  stolen.  In  plain  sight 
of  people  who  did  nothing  to  help: 

"I  don't  expect  heroics."  she  wrote.  "But 
to  running  to  the  nearest  phone  and  calling 
911  too  much  to  ask?  Most  of  us  have  had 
one  of  those  horribly  frustrating  dreams 
where  we  are  being  attacked  and  can't  find 
our  voice  to  scream  out  Thto  was  worse.  I 
did  scream  out.  and  people  heard— but  took 
no  action." 

In  replacing  her  POST  I.D..  getting  locks 
changed  and  so  on.  Evans  ran  into  half-a- 
dosen  people  who's  been  robbed  or  assault- 
ed. They  were  cynical  about  law-enforce- 
ment, and  they  opened  up  to  her  because 
she  was  now  like  them:  a  victim  of  random 
terror  made  worse  by  a  Judicial  system  typi- 
cal Americans  give  up  on. 

A  lot  of  those  who  heard  Sandra  Evans 
scream  out  were  probably  cowards.  But 
some.  In  a  crass  sense,  "knew  better":  why 
risk  your  life  to  chase  down  a  pune-snatch- 
er  who  could  knife  you  and  go  free  In  a  few 
months? 

Ed  Meese  will  soon  be  America's  top  Uw- 
enf  orcement  agent.  Because  of  that,  because 
he's  on  to  the  ACLU.  and  because  he  puts 
the  cares  of  working  oops  over  the  cultural 
gloss  of  "higher  society."  he  might  Just 
lower  the  odds  of  another  attack  on  POST 
reporter  Sandra  Evans. 

Then  the  irony  of  Kaiser's  critique  will  be 
complete.  To  appreciate  it.  he  ought  to  take 
colleague  Evans  to  lunch  and  talk  about 
street  crime;  then  he  should  go  for  a  ride  in 
a  police  car.  These  actions  may  help  Bob 
Kaiser  see  what's  needed  in  an  attorney- 
general.* 
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MONEY  LAUNDERING  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  BILL  MeCOLLUM 

OPFLOailM 
IH  THE  HOnSB  OF  KBPRBSHTATIVn 

Tuesday,  March  5, 198S 
•  Mr.  MeCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
officially  i4>proved  it's  subcommittee 
and  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  the  rank- 
ing R^ublican  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
woridng  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Bill 
HuQBig.  Mr.  HuoHB  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  hard  woiUng  Rn>reaentative 
dedicated  to  the  protection  of  all 
Americans  through  the  constant  im- 
provonent  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  It  will  be  a  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  with 
Jurisdiction  over  drug  enforcement 
legislation  and  many  other  Issues  of 
importance  to  my  State  of  norida. 
and,  indeed,  to  every  community  in 
tills  country. 

One  very  important  issue  of  concern 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  as  well 
as  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  on  which  I  also 
serve,  is  money  laundering.  Recently  it 
has  received  great  attention  in  the 
media  due  to  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ences of  the  Bank  of  Boston.  Money 
laundering  is  the  lynchpin  of  organ- 
ised drug  trafficking  schemes  and  him- 
dreds  of  American  financial  institu- 
tions are  wittingly  and  unwittingly 
feeding  the  lif eblood  of  drug  traffick- 
ing by  assisting  in  the  laundering  of 
billions  of  UJ3.  dollstfs.  Congress  must 
take  a  good  look  at  this  practice  and 
develop  a  thorough  and  timely  re- 
sponse, and  I  hope  that  the  money 
laundering  issue  will  be  a  priority  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Money 
Laundering  Act  of  1985.  Under  this 
bill  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  finan- 
cial institutions  by  money  launderers 
would  become  a  criminal  offense. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  to 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to 
explicitly  prohibit  conduct  of  transac- 
tions involving  monetary  instruments 
when  the  person  conducting  the  trans- 
action, or  causing  it  to  be  conducted, 
intends  to  promote,  manage,  or  other- 
wise further  unlawful  activities  that 
typically  are  conducted  by  organized 
criminal  groups,  or  Icnows  that  the 
monetary  instruments  represent 
income  or  proceeds  from  such  activi- 
ties. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  to  give  new  subpoena 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  take  testimony  and  examine 
records  pertaining  to  record  keeping 
and  reporting  requirements  of  the  act: 
would  amend  wlretm>  laws  to  cover  the 
new  money  laundering  crime,  and 
would  amend  the  Right  to  Financial 
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Privacy  Act  to  permit  financial  institu- 
tions to  cooperate  more  actively  and 
regularly  with  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  providing  informa- 
tion concerning  ongoing  money  laun- 
dering schemes  and  insure  that  finan- 
cial institutions  won't  inadvertently 
render  themselves  subject  to  private 
damage  actions  for  diaoloslng  such  in- 
formation to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

The  penalties  for  conviction  of  a 
money  laundering  offense  are  severe. 
For  the  first  offense  the  maximum 
punishment  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$250,000  or  twice  the  value  of  the 
monetary  instruments  involved, 
whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisonment 
for  up  to  5  years,  or  both.  The  second 
offense  brings  a  maximum  fine  of  the 
greater  of  $1  million  or  five  times  the 
value  of  the  money  and  a  10-year 
prison  term. 

The  image  of  a  dirty,  sleazy  drug 
pusher  on  an  inner  city  street  or  the 
sounds  of  a  muffled  engine  on  a  heavi- 
ly laden  boat  just  off  the  norida  coast 
are  images  that  come  to  mind  at  the 
mention  of  drug  traffl^lng.  One  does 
not  automatically  conjure  up  the 
image  of  a  distinguished  well-dressed 
professional  investor  or  community 
budness  leader.  Tet  drugs  and  money 
go  hand  in  hand.  Sophisticated  bank- 
ing and  investment  expertise  are  es- 
sential elements  in  both  financing  and 
profiting  from  the  drug  trade.  For  ex- 
anu>le.  in  the  Pizza  Connectitm  case. 
La  Cosa  Nostra  members  distributed 
heroin  imported  frmn  Southeast  Asia's 
Golden  Triangle  through  pizza  parlors 
in  the  United  States,  and  then  trans- 
ferred the  cash  generated  through  ac- 
counts in  two  large  New  Toi^  broker- 
age firms  to  Switzerland  and  finally  to 
Sicily,  where  it  was  used  to  buy  more 
heroin.  Authorities  estimate  that  at 
least  $25  million  was  laundered  be- 
tween October  1980  and  September 
1982.  This  is  a  typical  case  where  cash 
from  "street-level"  sales  of  drugs  are 
converted  into  an  ostensibly  legitimate 
form,  such  as  business  profits  or  loans, 
before  using  those  funds  for  personal 
benefit  or  reinvesting  in  more  drugs. 

Federal  law  enforcement  officials  es- 
timate that  $50  to  $75  billion  in  illegal 
drug  mcmey  is  earned  in  the  United 
States  each  year  and  some  $5  to  $15 
billion  of  it  probably  moves  into  inter- 
national financial  channels. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bank  Secre- 
cy Act  is  the  principal  tool  in  the  fight 
to  stop  money  laundering,  but  it  has 
been  limited  in  its  effectiveness  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  Bank  Secrecy 
Act  requires  the  filing  of  a  currency 
transaction  report  (CTR)  by  banks 
whenever  a  currency  transacticm  in- 
volves more  than  $10,000.  Whenever 
currency  or  monetary  instruments 
valued  at  over  $10,000  are  removed 
from  the  United  States,  a  currency  or 
monetary  instrument  report  [CMIRl 
must  be  filed.  Finally,  persons  with 
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foreign  bank  accoimts  exceeding 
$5,000  must  file  a  foreign  bank  ac- 
count report  [FBARl. 

The  money  launderer  who  complies 
with  the  record  Iceei^ng  and  reporting 
requdrements  of  the  act  and  the  regu- 
lations by  completing  the  forms,  as 
money  launderers  have  done  in  the 
past,  can  operate  with  impunity, 
unless  and  until  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  launderer  has  violated  another 
Federal  statute.  The  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
must  be  bolstered  by  better  enforce- 
ment and  new  alternative  law  enforce- 
ment tools. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  has  prepared  an  excel- 
lent report  on  money  laundering.  In 
its  interim  report,  "The  Cash  Connec- 
tion: Organized  Crime.  Financial  Insti- 
tutions, and  Money  Laundering," 
issued  in  October  1984.  the  Commis- 
sion makes  important  finding  which 
highlight,  the  problem,  and  recom- 
mends several  changes  in  law  and 
practice.  Many  of  these  changes  must 
come  frmn  the  imnking  community 
itself.  Willful  blindness  wfU  not  be  tol- 
erated by  our  communities,  and  banks 
mxist  train  onployees  and  initiate  new 
detection  methods  to  avoid  becoming 
ocmduits  of  illegal  activity.  The  Com- 
mission also  recommended  ways  that 
the  Department  of  Treasury  can 
streamline  its  procedures  to  help 
banks  ctmiply  and  to  improve  enf  orce- 
moit  capahilities. 

The  Commission  found  in  its  interim 
rqiort: 

Money  laundering  tnvarlaldy  has  a  delete- 
rious effect  upon  the  finanrial  community. 
By  corrupting  officiate  and  employees  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  In  furttieranoe  of  laun- 
dering schemes,  money  launderers  under- 
mine the  Integrity  of  those  InstitutloaB  snd. 
If  discovered  by  law  enforcement  agendes. 
can  vitiate  the  reputations  of  those  Institu- 
tions for  soundness  and  prudent  Judgment. 
Even  if  a  financial  instttutkm  to  unwittintfy 
made  a  cooduft  for  laundering,-  Uie  mere 
fact  Uiat  mmey  launderers  saw  fit  to  use 
that  institutlao  may  seriously  affect  ttie 
public's  peroeptfaKi  of  the  Institution. 

One  must  wonder  whether  the  Cmn- 
mission  saw  the  Bank  of  Boston  in  its 
crystal  ball  when  it  wrote  this  pro- 
phetic statement. 

The  Commission  also  created  a  legis- 
lative proposal  based  on  its  fjndings. 
This  is  the  basis  for  the  "Money  laun- 
dering Act"  that  I  am  introducing 
today.  Subsequent  to  the  Commis- 
sion's drafting  of  its  proposal,  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  Oompre- 
hensive  Crime  Control  Act  of  1984— 
"HUe  n.  PubUc  Law  98-473— irtdch  en- 
acted some  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
posals. My  bill  sets  forth  the  remain- 
der of  these  proposals  with  the  key 
one  l>eing  the  "*»""g  of  money  laun- 
dering itself  a  crime. 

I  would  be  remiss  not  to  note  the 
contributions  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Securities  of  that  body's  Banking 
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Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  D'Amato.  He  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts  in  the  98th 
Congress  to  broaden  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
obtain  information  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  compliance  with  the  Curren- 
cy and  Foreign  Transactions  Report- 
ing Act— TlUe  n.  Public  Law  91-508. 
Such  broadened  powers  are  included 
in  my  bill  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  on  the  money  laundering 
issue  in  this  Congress. 

The  blU  I  am  introducing  today  has 
four  parts  which  are  broken  into  titles. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Orga- 
nized Crime  prepared  an  explanation 
of  their  proposal  and  the  relevant  por- 
tions are  repiMtted  here: 

EZPUUIATIOll 
TITUt 

Section  101  would  amend  Utle  18  by 
adding  a  new  subatantlve  offenae  to  the  pro- 
vlalona  of  chapter  96  of  title  18.  SubaecUon 
(a)  of  the  propoaed  aection  1956  would  make 
puniBliable  the  conduct  of  a  transaction  in- 
volving one  or  more  monetary  instruments 
In.  through,  or  by  a  financial  InatltuUon.  If 
the  person  conducting  the  transaction  In- 
tends, broadly  speaking,  to  advance  the  In- 
terests of  any  person  engaging  in  certain 
specified  types  of  unlawful  activity,  or 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  the  mone- 
tary instruments  represent  income  or  pro- 
ceeds of  various  criminal  offenses  character- 
istic of  orguiized  criminal  groups.  The  prin- 
cipal elements  that  would  have  to  be  est«b- 
lished  to  prove  a  violation  of  the  proposed 
aection  19M  are  set  forth  below: 

1.  CondueU  Money  laundering  frequently 
involves  more  than  one  deposit,  withdrawal, 
exchange  of  funds,  or  other  transaction  in 
the  effort  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  sources 
of  those  funds  from  the  scrutiny  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  For  this  reason,  the 
term  "conducts"  is  intended  to  encompass 
all  acts— even  those  highly  ministerial  in 
nature— that  introduce  such  funds  into  the 
financial  system,  direct  them  through  the 
system,  and  ultimately  withdraw  them  from 
the  system  either  for  investment  in  legiti- 
mate enterprises  or  reinvestment  in  illegal 
activities.  In  addition,  the  term  "causes  to 
be  conducted"  la  intended  to  include  not 
only  those  acts  involving  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  operations  of  money 
latmderlng  schemes,  but  also  the  acts  of 
criminals  to  enlist  the  aid  of  such  persons  to 
launder  the  income  and  proceeds  of  their  il- 
legal acUvlties. 

3.  Tratuaction.  This  term  is  intended  to 
include  all  means  by  which  monetary  instru- 
ments or  electronically  transferred  funds 
may  be  moved  throughout  the  financial 
system,  whether  the  transaction  Is  effected 
within  or  outside  the  physkal  confines  of  a 
financial  institution.  Such  means  would  en- 
compass face-to-faoe  transactions:  credit 
card  or  automatic  teller  machines  owned  or 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  a  financial  Insti- 
tution: mail,  common  carriers,  messengers, 
or  baUees:  telephone,  telegraph,  wire,  radio, 
or  television  communications  or  any  other 
form  of  electronic  funds  transfer  and  any 
method  by  which  a  c«jstomer  may  have 
debiU  or  credlU  charged  or  assigned  to  an 
account  on  his  behalf  by  a  financial  institu- 
tion. 

3.  Monetary  instrumentM.  This  term  Is  in- 
tended to  include  all  Items  that  come  within 
the  definitions  of  the  term  "monetary  In- 
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struments"  that  are  set  forth  In  the  Curren- 
cy and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act 
("OPTRA")  (SI  nJB.C.  I  SllKaKS))  and  the 
Treasury  Department  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder  (31  C.F.R.  1 103.11). 

4.  nnancial  imHtuHon.  This  term  U  in- 
tended to  encompass  sll  sgendes.  branches, 
or  offices  within  the  United  SUtes  doing 
business  in  one  or  more  of  the  capadtlea 
listed  In  the  definition  of  the  term  "flnan- 
dal  iiMtituUoa"  set  forth  in  the  CFTRA  (31 
V&C.  IBSiXaxa))  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment regulations  promulgated  thereun- 
der ((31  CJJt  1 103.11).  Because  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  have  been  used  to 
Uunder  fundi  from  drug  trafficking  and 
other  illegal  activities,  csslnos  sre  intended 
to  be  included  in  this  definition,  as  the 
Treasury  Department  has  recently  proposed 
for  purposes  of  the  reporting  and  record- 
keeping requirements  of  the  CFTRA.  See  49 
FM.  Reg.  32.881  (Aug.  17,  1984). 

6.  SngoQina  in  or  a/^Hng  commerce. 
This  term  Is  Intended  to  extend  the  reach  of 
section  1056  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  consist- 
ent with  Congress's  power  to  regulate  under 
the  Commerce  Clause. 

6.  Scienter.  Section  1956  Is  not  intended  to 
proacribe  mere  inadvertent  condtict  by  any 
person,  whether  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
financial  institution  or  other  person.  It  re- 
quires proof  of  either  of  two  formulations  of 
scienter;  (1)  that  the  person  bad  the  intent 
to  promote,  manage,  establish,  carry  on.  or 
facilitate  the  promotion,  management,  es- 
tablishment, or  carrying  on.  of  an  unlawful 
activity:  or  (2)  that  the  person  had  knowl- 
edge or  reason  to  know  that  the  monetary 
instruments  represent  income  derived,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  any  unlawful  ac- 
tivity, or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

The  first  formulation's  use  of  the  words 
"promote,  manage,  establish,  carry  on.  or  fa- 
cilitate the  promotion,  management,  estab- 
lishment, or  carrying  on"  Is  intended  to 
permit  the  courts  to  draw  on  the  body  of  Ju- 
dicial Interpretations  of  Identical  language 
In  subsection  (aX3)  of  the  Travel  Act  (18 
U.S.C.  1 1952(aK3)).  lU  use  of  the  term  "un- 
Uwful  activity."  however,  is  intended  solely 
to  refer  to  the  definition  of  that  term  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  title,  and  not  to  the 
definition  of  an  identical  term  in  the  Travel 
Act.  As  a  general  matter,  this  formulation  la 
more  likely  to  apply  to  the  mental  state  of  a 
person  who  oversees  or  supervise  the  activi- 
ties of  a  group  of  persons  who  were  collec- 
tively engaged  in  money  laundering. 

The  second  formulation  is  expressly  in- 
tended to  iixrlude  the  concepU  of  "conscious 
avoidance  of  knowledge,"  "deliberate  Igno- 
rance." and  "willful  blindness"  in  the  terms 
"knowledge  or  resson  to  know."  See  general- 
ly, e.0..  United  Statet  v.  JewO.  533  F.3d  697 
(9th  Clr.),  cert  denied.  436  UJB.  951  (1976). 
This  formulation  is  Intended  to  make  clear 
that  either  a  subjective  or  an  objective 
standard  of  intent  may  be  chosen  for  proof: 
that  the  person  either  knew  in  his  own 
mind,  or  ought  to  have  known  (le.,  that  a 
reasonable  man  In  that  person's  position 
would  have  known),  that  the  monetary  in- 
struments were  income  or  proceeds  of  un- 
lawful setivity.  See  generoUy  W.  LaFave  & 
A.  Scott.  CHmlnol  Law  1 127.  at  193  (1972). 
This  alternative  set  of  standards  is  used 
with  some  frequency  in  title  18  offenses. 
See.  e.0..  18  UAC.  II  2511  (concerning  inter- 
ception and  disclosure  of  srlre  or  oral  com- 
munications), 3512  (concerning  msnufsc- 
ture,  distribution,  possession,  and  advertis- 
ing of  wire  or  oral  communication  intercept- 
ing devices).  As  a  general  matter,  this  for- 
mulation is  more  likely  to  apply  to  lower- 
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level  partlcipante  who  are  more  Immediately 
and  directly  Involved  with  effecting  the 
trannetlons,  even  if  they  have  had  no  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  criminals  who  pro- 
cured the  servlcea  of  the  money  laundering 
group. 

Under  either  of  these  formulations,  the 
language  should  In  no  way  be  construed  to 
require  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of 
each  element  of  an  offenae  before  that  of- 
fenae may  be  considered  sn  "unlawful  activ- 
ity" within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed  section 
1956  is  Intended  to  encourage  courts  to  con- 
strue the  provlskHM  of  this  aecUon  as  liber- 
ally as  possible  consistent  with  the  rule  of 
lenity. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  proposed  aection 
1956  is  intended  to  permit  the  Independent 
application  of  any  other  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral, state,  or  other  law  concerning  criminal 
penalties  or  dvil  remedies.  This  provision 
would,  for  exsmple,  permit  the  forfeiture  of 
monetary  instruments  to  the  extent  that 
forfeiture  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be.  au- 
thorised under  Federal  Uw. 

Subsection  (e)  Is  Intended  to  make  possi- 
ble both  Joint  and  separate  investigations  by 
any  and  all  of  the  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  are  most  likely  to  take  an 
active  Interest  In  detecting  and  Investigating 
money  laundering  schemes. 

Subsection  (f )  is  intended  to  make  full  use 
of  Congress's  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  proscribe  certain  conduct  that  occurs 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

Section  301  would  amend  section  6318  of 
the  CFTRA  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  compli- 
ance with  the  CTTRA  and  reguUtions 
thereunder.  A  new  parsgrsph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  would  authorise  the  Secretary  to 
examine  books,  papers,  records,  or  other 
data  of  domestic  financial  institutions,  issue 
summonses  to  offkxrs  and  employees  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  persons  possessing 
recortls  or  reports  required  under  the 
C:FrRA.  and  to  take  testimony  from  those 
summoned.  Subsection  (b)  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  take  any  of  the  above  acUons 
for  purposes  that  include  investigating  of- 
fenses connected  with  enforcement  of  the 
<::FTRA.  section  21  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  section  411  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  or  chapter  2  of  the  Bank  Se- 
crecy Act.  Subsection  (c)  would  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  delegate  the 
powers  conferred  by  subsection  (aK3). 
These  provisions  are  based  on  the  provisions 
of  secUon  1  of  &  2570.  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Alphonae  D'Amato  on  April  12. 1984. 

Section  202  would  amend  sectton  5310  of 
the  CFTRA  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry  to  make  Information  in  reports 
fUed  under  seeUon  5813.  5314.  or  5316  of  the 
CFTRA  (currenUy.  CTRs.  CMIRs.  and 
FBARs)  to  another  Federal  agency  when 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
twiriTu  such  information  available  to  the 
agency  would  further  or  facilitate  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Secretary's  supervisory  or  regula- 
tory powers  under  the  CFTRA  At  present, 
under  section  5310  and  the  regulations 
thereunder  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
information  available  to  another  agency 
only  If  the  head  of  the  agency  makes  a  writ- 
ten request  that  sUtes  "the  particular  infor- 
maUon  desired,  the  criminal,  tax  or  regula- 
tory investigation  or  proceeding  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  Information  is  sought 
and  the  official  need  therefor."  31  C.F.R. 
1 103.43.  Unlike  the  financial  records  of  a  fi- 
nancial institution  or  Its  customeis,  the  re- 
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ports  required  under  sections  5313.  5314. 
and  5316  of  the  CFTRA  are  submitted  to, 
and  are  the  property  of,  the  "Treasury  De- 
partment Accordingly,  the  "Tressury  De- 
partment should  have  the  discretion  to  pro- 
vide infonnatlon  in  Its  CFTRA  reports  to 
other  Federal  sgendes  when  it  hss  reason 
to  believe  that  those  agencies  esn  ssslst  it  in 
fulfilling  the  Departmwit'a  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  CFTRA  (e.0.,  by  In- 
vestlgatlng  criminal  violations  of  the 
CFTRA). 

TRLBin 

Section  301  would  amend  section  2516  of 
Utle  18  to  permit  the  propoaed  section  1956 
of  UUe  18  and  aecUon  5333  of  UUe  31  to 
serve  as  predicate  offenses  for  the  issuance 
of  Judicial  orders  authorising  or  approving 
interceptions  of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions in  conformity  with  the  provislcms  of 
"Title  in  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968. 
TiTunr 

Subsection  (a)  of  aection  401  would  amend 
subsection  (c)  of  section  1103  of  the  Right 
to  Financial  Privacy  Act  ("RFPA")  to 
permit  financial  institutions,  as  well  as  their 
officers,  employees,  or  sgents,  to  disclose  to 
a  Oovemment  authority  only  such  informs- 
Uon  ss  they  believe  msy  be  relevant  to  a 
possible  violation  of  any  statute  or  regula- 
tion. At  present,  section  1103  permits  finan- 
cial institutions  to  notify  a  Government  au- 
thority only  that  they  have  information 
which  may  be  relevant  to  a  possible  viola- 
tion of  a  statute  or  regulation.  Because  a 
law  enforcement  agency  can  rarely,  if  evo*. 
Justify  opening  s  f ormsl  investigation,  and 
thereafter  complying  with  the  elaborate 
procedures  required  by  the  RFPA.  on  the 
basis  of  an  unsupported  sssertlon  by  a  fi- 
nancial institution,  section  1103  discourages 
both  the  agency  from  pursuing  potential 
leads  in  money  laundering  cases  and  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  contacting  the 
agency.  "This  state  of  affairs  serves  neither 
the  interests  of  the  legitimate  financial 
community  in  discouraging  the  use  of  finan- 
cial institutions  by  money  launderers,  nor 
the  interests  of  law  enforcement  in  ensuring 
compliance  with  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  and 
other  Federal  statutes  snd  regulations. 

Subsection  (a)  also  would  add  a  provision 
that  would  preempt  all  state  constitutions, 
statutes,  regulstlons.  or  Judicial  decisions 
that  anwar  to  establish  a  more  restrictive 
standard  than  the  amended  section  1103  of 
the  RFPA  for  disclosures  of  information  by 
financial  institutions  to  a  Oovemment  au- 
thority. Any  state  provision  that  established 
an  equally  or  leas  restrictive  standard  would 
be  unaffected  by  subsection  (a). 

Section  (b)  of  section  401  would  amend 
subsection  (c)  of  sectlcm  1117  of  the  RFPA 
to  permit  a  financial  Institution,  or  officer, 
employee,  or  sgent  thereof,  sgalnst  which  a 
customer  had  brought  a  dvU  action  under 
the  RFPA  because  of  its  diadosure  of 
records  or  information  to  a  Oovemment  au- 
thority, or  because  of  its  failure  to  notify 
the  customer  of  such  dlsdoeure.  to  assert  as 
an  absolute  defense  that  it  had  made  the 
diadosure  in  good-faith  belief  that  the 
records  or  information  may  be  relevant  to  a 
possible  violation  of  a  statute  or  regulation. 
'This  amendment  Is  necessary  to  give  fuU 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 401(a),  by  ensuring  that  financial  Insti- 
tutions which  seek  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment agendes  in  detecting  snd  investigating 
crlmlnsl  activities  will  not  thereby  insdvert- 
ently  expose  themselves  to  potentially  sub- 
stantial liability  under  the  RFPA. 
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The  Money  Laundering  Act  of  1985 
contains  several  important  initiatives 
which  deserve  further  study,  refine- 
ment and  timely  enactment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  particularly  those  on  the 
Cknnmittee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  share  with  me  their 
thoughts  on  this  initiative.  Members 
of  the  K^niriinf  industry  have  q^edal 
expertise  which  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  good  legislation  and  I 
urge  them  to  express. their  opinions. 
The  legislation  wiU  also  be  immediate- 
ly forwarded  to  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Treasury  for  comment. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  crime  we  most  attack 
those  profits  directly.  Money  launder- 
ing schemes  are  harming  legitimate  in- 
stitutions while  they  finance  the  de- 
struction of  thousands  of  American 
lives  through  drug  trafficking.  To  end 
this  twisted  practice  of  money  laun- 
dering is  the  purpose  of  the  Money 
lAunderlng  Act  of  1985. 

The  text  reads  as  follows: 
HJt.1367 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreeentaUve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  ss  the  "Bloney  laundering 
Act  of  1985." 

TTTLE  I— MOKEY  LAUWDERINO 
OFFENSE 

Sic.  101.  (a)  Chapter  95  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


"IlKC. 


butranents 


"(a)  Whoever  conducts  or  causes  to  be 
conducted  a  transaction  or  series  of  transsc- 
tlons  involving  one  or  more  monetary  in- 
struments in,  through,  or  by  a  financial  in- 
stitution which  is  engaged  in.  or  the  activi- 
ties of  which  affect,  interstate  commerce,  or 
attempts  so  to  do— 

'"(1)  with  intent  to  iMxnnote,  manage,  es- 
tablish, csrry  on,  or  facilitate  the  promo- 
tion, management,  establishment,  or  carry- 
ing on.  of  any  tmlawf  ul  activity:  or 

""(2)  with  knowledge  or  reason  to  know 
that  such  monetsry  Instruments  represent 
income  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
any  unlawful  activity,  or  the  proceeds  of 
such  income. 

'"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or 
twice  the  value  of  the  monetary  instru- 
ments, whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the 
first  such  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  or  five  times  the  value 
of  the  monetary  instruments,  whichever  is 
greater,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  for  each  such  offense  there- 
after. 

""(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

""(1)  the  term  "conducts'  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  initiating,  condudlng,  or  par- 
tldpatlng  In  conducting,  initiating,  or  con- 
cluding a  transaction: 

'"(2)  the  term  'transaction'  indudes.  but  is 
not  limited  to.  s  deposit,  withdrawal,  trans- 
fer between  accounts,  exchange  of  currency, 
loan,  extension  of  credit,  purchase  or  sale  of 
any  stock,  bond,  certificate  of  deposit,  or 
other  monetary  Instrument,  or  any  other 
payment,  transfer,  or  delivery  by.  through, 
or  to  a  financial  institution,  by  whatever 
means  effected; 
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'"(3)  the  term  'monetary  Instruments' 
means  mcmetary  instrtunents  as  defined  In 
sectkn  303(1)  of  the  Currency  and  Foreign 
"Trsnaactions  Reporting  Act.  ss  revised  (31 
VAC.  i  5312(aX3)): 

"(4)  the  term  'flnandal  institution'  means 
ftMfiMai  institution  ss  defined  In  section 
303(e)  of  the  Currency  snd  Foreign  "Trsns- 
sctkms  Repenting  Act.  ss  revised  (31  U.S.C. 
1 5312(aX2));  snd 

""(5)  "The  term  'unlawful  activity'  means 
any  act  or  acts  constituting— 

"(A)  a  pattern  of  racketeering  setivity  or 
collection  of  unlawful  debt,  as  those  terais 
are  defined  in  section  901(a)  of  the  Orga- 
nised Crime  Control  Act  of  1070  (918  U.S.C. 
ii  1961-1968): 

""(B)  a  oonttnuing  criminal  oiterprise,  as 
that  term  is  defined  In  section  406  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  (21  U.8.C.  1 848): 

""(C)  sn  offense  under  sny  of  the  following 
proviskms  of  Utle  18.  United  States  Code: 
aecUon  201  (relating  to  bribery),  section  224 
(relating  to  bribery  in  sporting  contests), 
sections  471-473  (relating  to  counterfdtlng). 
section  659  (rdating  to  theft  from  interstate 
shipment)  if  the  offenae  is  felonious.  secUon 
664  (relsting  to  embeslement  from  pension 
snd  welfsre  funds),  sedions  891-894  (relat- 
ing to  extortionate  credit  transsctloos),  sec- 
XAaa  1084  (relating  to  the  transmisrion  of 
gambling  informaUoo),  seeticm  1341  (relst- 
ing to  msil  fraud),  sectkm  1343  (relating  to 
wire  fraud),  sectlMis  1461-1465  (rdating  to 
obscene  matter),  sectton  1S03  (relating  to 
obsmicUon  of  Justice),  section  1510  (relat- 
ing to  obstruction  of  criminal  investlga- 
Uons),  section  1511  (relating  to  obstruction 
of  State  or  local  law  enforcement),  secUmt 
1951  (relating  to  interference  with  com- 
merce by  threats  or  violence),  aecUon  1952 
(relaUng  to  radwteering  enterprises),  sec- 
Uim  1963  (relsting  to  Interstate  transporta- 
tton  of  wagering  paiaphemalia).  secUon 
1954  (relating  to  unfair  welfare  fimd  pay- 
ments), sectton  1055  (relating  to  prohibition 
of  illegal  gambling  buslneases),  sections  2314 
and  2315  (relating  to  interstate  transporta- 
Uon  of  stolen  property).  secUoos  2341-2346 
(relaUng  to  trafficking  in  contraband  ciga- 
rettes), or  sections  2421-2424  (relating  to 
white  sUve  traffic): 

"'(D)  an  offense  under  UUe  39,  United 
States  C:ode.  secUon  186  (relating  to  restric- 
tions on  payments  and  loans  to  labor  organl- 
zaUons)  or  section  501(c)  (relaUng  to  embes- 
Element  from  union  funds):  or 

"'(E)  an  offenae  Involving  the  felonious 
manufacture,  ImportaUon.  reodving.  con- 
cealment, buying,  selling,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing in  narcotic  or  other  dangerous  drugs, 
punishable  under  any  law  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

'"(c)  Tlie  provisions  of  this  secUon  shsU  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purpose. 

""(d)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  super- 
sede any  provision  of  Federal.  State  or  other 
law  tmpnriny  criminal  penalties  or  sf fording 
dvO  remedies  in  addiUon  to  those  provided 
for  in  this  secUon. 

'"(e)  ViolaUons  of  this  section  shall  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesU- 
gatlon,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
Uon,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  as 
appropriate. 

""(f)  There  is  extraterritorial  JurisdicUon 
over  the  condud  prohibited  by  this  sec- 
Uon.". 

(b)  The  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  05  of  UUe  18  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  Iton: 
""1956.  Laundering  of  monetary  instru- 
ments". 
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TITLE    II-CURRENCY    AND   FOREION 
TRANSACTIONS      REPORTINO      ACT 
AMENDMENTS 
Sk.  aoi.  Section  5318  of  UUe  31.  United 

States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Insertlnc  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  5318.": 

(2)  by  insertlnc  ".  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (c)"  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1): 

(3)  by  strlklnc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4>: 

(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 

foUowlnr 

"(3XA)  examine  any  books,  papers, 
records,  or  other  daU  of  domestic  financial 
institutions  pursuant  to  the  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  requirements  under  this  sub- 
chapter 

"(B)  summon  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
financial  institution,  or  any  person  having 
possession,  custody,  or  care  of  the  reports  or 
records  required  under  the  subchapter,  to 
appear  bettxt  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  at  a  time  and  place  named  in 
the  summons  and  to  produce  such  books, 
papers,  records,  or  other  data,  and  to  give 
testimony,  under  oath,  as  may  be  relevant 
or  material  to  such  inquiry;  and 

"(C)  take  such  testimony  of  the  officer, 
employee,  or  person  having  possession  of 
the  relevant  reports  or  records,  under  oath, 
as  may  be  relevant  or  material  to  such  in- 
qulrr.  and";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  The  purposes  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  take  any  action  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  In- 
clude the  purpose  of  investigating  any  of- 
fense connected  with  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  this  subchapter,  section  21 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  sec- 
tion 411  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  or 
chapter  2  of  Public  Law  91-508. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
not  delegate  the  powers  conferred  by  sub- 
section (aK3)  to  an  appropriate  supervising 
agency. 

"(2)  A  summons  may  be  issued  under  sub- 
secUon  (axaxB)  only  by.  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  a 
supervisory  level  delegate  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.". 

Sac.  203.  SecUon  5319  of  UUe  31.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ".  or  when  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  making  such  informa- 
tion available  to  the  agency  would  further 
or  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  Secretary's 
supervisory  or  regulatory  funcUons  under 
this  subchapter". 

Sac.  204.  Section  5312(aXS)  of  tiUe  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  'United  SUtes'  means  the  SUtes  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and.  when  the  Secretary  prescribes  by  regu- 
laUon.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam.  the  Northern 
m«hm»««  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, any  other  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  SUtes.  or  a  military  or  diplomat- 
ic establishment.". 

TITLE  III— WIRETAP  AMENDMENTS 

Ssc.  301.  Section  2516  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  C^ode.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "section  1956  (latmderlng 
of  monetary  instruments)."  after  "secUon 
1955  (prohibition  of  business  enterprises  of 
gambling)."  in  subsecUon  (c); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
Ug): 
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(3)  by  redesignating  subaecUon  (h)  as  sub- 
section (1);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
Uon after  subsection  (g>: 

"(h)  a  vlolaUon  of  secUon  5333  of  UUe  31. 
United  SUtes  Code  (dealing  with  the  re- 
porting of  currency  transacUons);  or". 
TITLE  IV— RIGHT  TO  FINANCIAL 
PRIVACY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sic.  401.  (a)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  section  1103 
of  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of 
1978  (12  \JS.C.  1 3403(c))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"KonncATioii  or  izistbici.  *in>  oiscLOsnai. 

or  BiLivAaT  niroBiSATioa  ni  lacoBiia:  n»- 

lOM 


"(c)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  preclude 
any  financial  InsUtuUon.  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  a  financial  insUtuUon. 
from  notifying  a  Oovemment  authority 
that  such  InsUtuUon.  or  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  has  Information  which  It  believes 
may  be  relevant  to  a  possible  vlolaUon  of 
any  sUtute  or  regtilaUon.  and  thereafter 
«nt»in«im  such  information  to  that  Oovem- 
ment authority,  regardless  of  whether  a 
subpoena,  summons,  search  warrant,  or 
formal  written  request  has  been  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsecUon  and  any  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder  shall  pre- 
empt any  provision  of  any  constitution,  law, 
or  regulation  of  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  as  weU  ss  any  administrative 
or  judicial  InterpreUtlon  of  such  provision, 
that  U  not  identical  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  regulations  thereunder,  and 
that  Is  more  restrictive  of  disclosure  to  a 
Government  authority  concerning  a  possi- 
ble violation  of  any  statute  or  regulation 
than  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder.". 

(b)  Subeeetion  (c)  of  section  1117  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12 
UJ3.C.  f  3417(c))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"OOOD-rATTH  Dsmsx 

"(c)  Any  financial  institution,  or  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  making  a  disclo- 
sure of  the  financial  records  of  a  customer, 
or  Information  contained  In  such  records, 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  in  good-faith  upon 
a  certificate  by  any  Government  authority, 
or  in  good-faith  beUef  that  such  records  or 
Information  may  be  relevant  to  a  possible 
violation  of  any  sUtute  or  regulation,  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  customer  for  such  disclo- 
sure or  for  any  failure  to  notify  the  custom- 
er of  such  disclosure.".* 
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Tuesday.  March  5.  19SS 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  1^.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my 
<»lleaffues.  Mr.  BAMfXS  and  Mrs. 
BURTOR.  in  introdu(±ig  the  Pesticide 
Import  and  Export  Act  of  1985. 

The  safe  use  of  pesticides  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  is  an 
Issue  of  Increasing  concern  to  us  all. 
Pesticides  are  being  used  more  widely 
each  year,  and  overseas  markets  are 
growing  the  most  rapidly.  Unfortu- 
nately, even  here  in  the  United  States 
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our  imderstandlng  of  the  potential 
long-term,  environmental,  and  human 
health  effects  of  these  producU  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  otir  ability  to  create 
such  new  products.  We  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  regulate  the  use  of 
pesticides  on  the  food  we  grow,  yet  we 
have  little  accurate  information  avail- 
able about  pesticide  use  patterns 
abroad. 

The  Pesticide  Import  and  Export 
Act  of  1985  was  drafted  in  response  to 
these  inadequacies  in  our  current 
international  pesticide  laws.  The 
thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  increase  the 
content  and  transfer  of  information 
about  pesticides  which  are  exported 
from  our  country— their  ultimate  des- 
tination and  the  food  crops  to  which 
they  will  be  applied.  In  this  way.  we 
will  be  better  able  to  monitor  pesticide 
residues  on  imported  food  and  help 
assure  that  we  are  not  undercutting 
our  domestic  laws  by  allowing  identi- 
cal food  products  of  different  origin  to 
sit  side  by  side  in  the  grocery  store; 
one  contaminated  with  illegal  pesti- 
cide residues,  the  other  free  of  poten- 
tially toxic  substances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  offers  a  moder- 
ate i4>proach  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting Americans  from  consuming 
unsafe  pesticide  residues  on  imported 
food.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  to  address  this  pressing 
issue.  The  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  it  follows: 

H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RevreaenUMve*    of  the    United   State*   oS 
America  in  Cor»iren  ouenMed, 

Sacnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  ss  the 
"Pesticide  Import  and  Export  Act  of  1985". 
Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  7(cKl)  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Act 
(7  UJ3.C.  136e(cXl))  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B). 
by  striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  "; 
and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C).  and  by 
adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(D)  which  he  has  exported  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  destination  of  the  ex- 
ports. Including  shlpmenU  of  pesticide 
active  ingredients,  intermediates,  or  fonnu- 
lated  pitxiucts  to  subsidiaries  or  other  oom- 
panles  engaged  in  a  business  relationship 
with  the  producer.". 

(b)  Section  7(cXl)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
■mended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 
"The  information  required  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  kept  current  and  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  annually  as 
required  under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  require  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(D)  of  this  paragraph,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable in  light  of  the  transshipment  of  pesti- 
cides and  the  availability  of  this  informa- 
tion to  the  producer,  information  on  the 
nature  and  quantities  of  pesticides  exported, 
the  destination  of  the  exported  pesticides, 
and  the  uses  of  the  exported  pesticides.  The 
Administrator  shall  cooperate  and  collabo- 
rate with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Sec- 
retary of  SUte.  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  identi- 
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f ylng  overseas  pesticide  use  patterns  on  food 
crops  exported  to  the  United  States.  An 
annual  report  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  submission  to  the  C^ongress 
and  to  the  United  Nations,  and  for  release 
to  the  public  and  other  Interested  parties 
summarising  the  information  received 
under  this  paragraph.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude the  scope,  frequency,  and  resulte  of 
any  pesticide  residue  monitoring  teste  con- 
ducted by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  food  imported  by  the  United 
States.  The  report  may  include  any  recom- 
mendations the  Administrator  may  wish  to 
offer  for  improving  the  reliability  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Information  received  under 
this  section  and  section  17  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  ConnacimAL  Raooans  amb  Imtobma- 
Tioa.- 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
any  information  submitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
kept  confidential  and  shall  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 10. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  disclose  to 
the  public— 

"(A)  the  names  of  the  pesticides  or  active 
Ingredlente  submitted  under  subsection  (c) 
which  are  produced  or  used  in  producing 
pesticides  produced,  sold,  distributed,  or  ex- 
ported by  an  establishment;  and 

"(B)  any  information  the  Administrator 
determines  is  necessary  to  submit  under 
subsectirai  (cXlXAXlv). 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
steps  ss  are  necessary  to  limit  the  disclosure 
of  commercial  Information  submitted  by 
producers  when  such  disclosure  is  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section  or  section  17.". 
rxsncioKS  amd  devicks  ihtkitdkd  roi  kxfoit 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  17  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentldde Act  (7  UJ3.C.  1360(aX2))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Pasimmas  ams  Dxvicxs  iMiaimm  fob 

EZPOKT.— 

"(1)  Ih  gkhkral.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  no  pesticide  or 
device  or  active  ingredient  used  in  producing 
a  pesUdde  Intended  for  export  to  any  for- 
eign coimtry  shall  be  considered  in  vlolaUon 
of  this  Act— 

"(A)  If  such  pesticide,  device,  or  Ingredient 
is  prepared  or  packed  according  to  the  speci- 
fications or  directions  of  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser, except  that  producers  of  such  pesti- 
cide, device,  or  ingredient  shall  be  subject  to 
sections  2(p).  3(q).  7.  and  8  of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  pestldde  for  which 
any  use  or  formulation  has  been  cancelled, 
suspended,  or  denied  under  this  Act  by  the 
Administrator  or  voluntarily  cancelled  or 
suspraded.  any  pesticide  identified  by  the 
Administrator  as  an  acutely  toxic  pesticide, 
and  any  pesticide  classified  for  restricted 
use  under  section  3(d).  If  the  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
before  export,  determines  that  appropriate 
officials  of  the  foreign  cotmtry  have— 

"(1)  submitted  a  request  to  the  Adminis- 
tration that  such  pestldde  be  exported  to 
such  countrr. 

"(11)  disclosed  to  the  Administrator  the 
specific  Intended  use  of  such  pesticide  in 
such  country,  including  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  pestldde  and  the  crops  on 
which  it  will  be  used: 

"(ill)  provided  the  Administrator  with  a 
full  description  of  the  procedures  Instituted 
by  such  country  to  educate  users  of  such 
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pesticide  in  the  safe  handling,  application, 
and  disposal  of  such  pestldde;  and 

"(iv>  In  the  ease  of  a  pertldde  used  on 
food  crops  exported  In  commercial  quanti- 
ties to  the  United  States.  Infonn  the  Admin- 
istrator of  any  regulatory  requlremente  es- 
tabUsbed  in  such  country  which  Impose  con- 
ditions on  the  use  of  such  pesticide  in  the 
country  that  might  affect  the  nature  and 
level  of  pestldde  residues  on  such  crops,  in- 
duding  the  nature  and  level  of  pestldde  res- 
ichies  allowed  in  such  country  and  the 
nature  and  findings  of  any  routine  residue 
testing  done  on  such  crops  prior  to  export. 

"(2)  laroBMATioa.- Upon  the  receipt  from 
a  foreign  country  of  any  Informatlcm  re- 
quired to  be  provided  under  paragraph 
(IXB).  the  Administrator  shall  provide  such 
country  with  information  regarding— 

"(A)  any  restriction  or  prohibition  on  any 
use  of  such  pestldde  in  the  United  States; 

"(B>  the  nature  and  estimated  severity  of 
any  unreasonable  adverse  ef f ecta  on  man 
and  the  environment  Identified  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  course  of  considering 
the  regulatory  sUtus  of  the  pestldde  in  the 
United  States; 

"(C)  the  availability,  upon  request  made 
to  the  Administrator  and  subject  to  section 
10  of  this  Act.  of  regulatory  and  sdentlflc 
documente  concerning  such  pesticide;  and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  any  acutely  toxic  pesti- 
dde.  the  acute  hazards  associated  with  ex- 
posure to  such  pestldde. 

"(3)  Damanoirs.- As  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion: 

"(A)  the  term  'acutely  toxic  pestidde' 
means  a  pesticide  which- 

"(1)  has  an  acute  dermal  lethal  dose  as  for- 
mulated of  no  more  than  40  milligrams  per 
kilogram; 

"(11)  has  an  acute  dermal  lethal  dose  as  di- 
luted for  use  in  the  form  of  a  mist  or  spray 
of  no  more  than  6  grams  per  kilogram;  or 

"(ill)  has  an  Inhalation  lethal  concentra- 
tion as  formulated  of  no  more  than  0.04  mil- 
ligrams per  liter. 

"(B)  The  term  'canceled,  suspended,  or 
denied'  means  the  cancellation,  suspension, 
or  denial  of  any  use  with  respect  to  that 
pestidde  and  indudes  the  volimtary  with- 
drawal of  the  registration  of  such  pestidde 
under  this  Act.  or  of  an  wllcation  to  regis- 
ter such  pesticide  under  this  Act— 

"(1)  if  such  withdrawal  occurs  after  the  is- 
suance by  the  Administrator  of  a  notice  of 
intent  to — 

"(I)  deny  the  registration  of  such  pestldde 
pursuant  to  secUon  3(cX6);  or 

"(II)  cancel  the  registration  of  such  pesti- 
dde pursuant  to  section  6(bX  1 );  or 

"(11)  if  such  pestldde  is  voluntarily  with- 
drawn after  It  exceeds  any  of  the  R-PAR 
(Rebuttable  Presumption  Against  Registra- 
tion) or  Special  Review  risk  criteria,  set 
forth  in  40  CFR  162.11.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contento  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  1  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  121)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  17  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"(a)  Pestiddes  and  devices  intended  for 
export. 

"(1)  In  general. 

"(2)  Information. 

"(3)  Definitions.". 

Sic.  4.  SecUon  5(b)  of  the  Federal  InsecU- 
dde,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Ad  (7 
U.S.C.  13Sc(b)>  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  i>eriod  at  the  end  thereof  the  f ol- 
los^nr  ".  except  that  a  tenuwrary  tolerance 
shall  not  apply  to  pestidde  residues  on  im- 
ported foodstuffs  or  feed". 

Sac.  5.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
dde.   Fungidde,   and   Rodentidde   Act   (7 
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U.8.C.  138d)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsecUon  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (e)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  RsvocATirai  or  TotaasMCBs.- 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  revoke  ttrter- 
ances  establlsbed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
when— 

"(A)  the  uses  of  a  pestidde  associated  with 
the  tolerances  have  beoi  canodled  or  sus- 
pended or  denied  under  this  section;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  pest.lcfalf  registration 
or  registration  application  voluntarily  with- 
drawn, if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  tolerance  is  no  knger  needed  or  sup- 
ported by  the  availaUe  scientific  daU 
If  the  Administrator  fails  to  revoke  any  t<d- 
erance  within  180  days  after  the  canoella- 
tUm  or  suvenstOD  of  use  of  a  pestldde  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  In  the  case 
of  a  voluntary  withdrawal  of  a  pestidde  reg- 
istration or  registration  application  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (B)  then  such  tolerance 
shall  automatically  be  revoked  at  the  dose 
of  such  day. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
residae  action  level  at  the  time  a  tolerance 
is  rev(Aed  for  the  purpose  of  «if ordng  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  If  the  Administrator— 

"(A)  determines  that  reddues  of  the  pesU- 
dde wHl  unavoidably  persist  in  the  envlroo- 
ment;  and 

"(B)  makes  a  determination  that  such 
action  levels  will  not  pose  an  unreasonable 
adverse  effect  on  man  or  the  environment. 
In  establishing  or  revoking  a  tolerance,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  Into  account  any 
probaUe  impacts  of  such  actions  on  the 
competitiveness  of  agriculture  production  In 
the  United  States  in  world  and  domestic 
markets,  with  the  goal  of  eliminating,  to  the 
extent  practicable  inequitable  burdens  on 
United  States  produons  caused  by  pestldde 
regulatory  actions  and  standards  estab- 
lished by  different  nations.". 

COORBATIOM  IH  nrmUIATIOllAL  sfrusis 

Sac.  6.  Subsectkm  (d)  of  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  fungidde,  and  Rodenti- 
dde Act  (7  U.S.C.  1360(d))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)    COOFBUTIOH    Df    IKTBUIATIOaAL    V- 

POKTS.— The  Administrator  shall- 

"(1)  in  cooperation  with  tlie  D^Mrtment 
of  SUte,  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
des,  and  nongovernmental  and  internation- 
al organizations,  actively  participate  In,  en- 
courage, and  cooperate  with  International 
effort*  to  develop  Improved  and  uniform 
pestidde  research  and  regulatory  programs, 
particularly  efforts  to  promote  unlf otmlty 
in  the  '-t^inwg  and  aivUcation  of.  and  set- 
ting of  tolerance  standards  for.  pestiddca; 
and 

"(2)  provide  countries  whidi  import  pesti- 
cides from  the  United  SUtes  with  technical 
assistance,  including- 

"(A)  the  establishment  of  education  and 
safety  training  programs  fw  the  use,  han- 
dling, and  disposal  of  pesticides;  and 

"(B)  the  development  of  comprehensive 
regulatory  programs.  Induding  the  mcxiltor- 
Ing  of  pestidde  residue  levels  on  food 
crops.". 

A  Banr  Extlamatiom  or  thx  Pssiicuic 

iMFoar  ahd  Ezfobt  Act  or  1985 
SecUon  1  contains  the  UUe  of  the  Act. 
Section  2  amends  secUon  7  of  the  Federal 
InsecUdde.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentidde  Act 
(FIFRA)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  sped- 
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(ylng  the  types  of  infomuktlon  a  pesticide 
producer  mutt  sutxnlt  to  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  on  pesticides  manufsctured  In  and 
exported  from  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  requires  that  Information  be 
submitted  on  the  destination  and  nature  of 
pesticide  exports,  as  well  as  information  on 
the  foreign  uses  of  the  pesticides,  to  the 
extent  stich  Information  Is  available  to  the 
exporting  company. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  to  collaborate  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Secretary  of  Agrtculture.  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration In  Identifying  overseas  pesticide 
use  patterns  on  food  crops  exported  to  the 
United  States.  An  annual  report  Is  required 
summariiinc  the  information  gathered 
under  this  paragraph,  including  a  provision 
directing  the  Administrator  to  Include  any 
recommotdatlons  he  may  wish  to  offer  Con- 
gress on  lou>roving  the  reliability  and  use- 
fulness of  the  information  received  under 
this  section  and  section  17  of  FIFRA. 

Section  7,  paragraph  (d),  "Confidential 
Records  and  Information."  is  amended  to 
include  the  Information  on  pesticide  exports 
obtained  pursuant  to  the  previous  para- 
graph under  the  protections  provided  conf  I- 
dential  information  in  section  10  of  FEFRA. 
The  amendment  exempts  from  the  protec- 
tions of  section  10  any  information  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  must  be  disclosed  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  reporting  require- 
ment in  the  previous  paragraph,  although 
the  Administrator  Is  Instructed  to  take  steps 
to  limit  the  disclosure  of  commercial  Infor- 
mation when  such  disclosure  is  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Under  current  law,  pesticide  manufactur- 
ers are  required  to  report  annuaUy  to  the 
EPA  the  pestiddea  currently  in  production, 
sold,  and  distributed  during  the  past  year. 
This  information  provides  only  Imprecise  in- 
formation on  pesticide  exports.  The  specific 
information  required  in  this  amendment 
would  greatly  improve  the  Food  and  Dnig 
Administration's  ability  to  effectively  moni- 
tor Imported  foodstuffs  for  the  presence  of 
pesticide  residues.  It  would  also  assist  EPA, 
the  Department  of  State,  other  nations,  and 
international  organtaatlons  In  fostering  the 
safe  use  of  pesticides  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  provisions  pertaining  to  the  protec- 
tions provided  to  data  collected  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  pesticide  exports  are  intend- 
ed to  strike  a  balance  between  the  public's 
interest  in  having  better  information  on 
global  pesticide  use  patterns  and  the  private 
sector's  Interest  in  retaining  control  over  po- 
tentially valuable  commercial  information. 

Section  3  of  this  Act  amends  section  17  of 
FIFRA.  Section  17(a>  of  the  FIFRA  statute 
addresses  the  conditions  which  must  be  met 
by  a  pesticide  producer  In  the  case  of  pesti- 
cides produced  in  the  U.S.  solely  for  export. 
In  the  case  of  a  pesticide  not  registered  in 
the  U.S..  cturent  law  requires  the  foreign 
purchaser  to  sign  a  statement  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  purchaser  understands  that  the 
pesticide  exported  from  the  U.8.  is  not  reg- 
istered in  the  U.S.  First,  this  section  of  the 
Act  amends  section  17  of  FIFRA  to  reqtiire 
that  labels  on  exported  pesticides  contain 
the  same  health  and  safety  information  re- 
quired on  domestic  labels.  Currently,  label 
language  which  woiild  provide  forelipi  users 
with  the  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
precautions  deemed  necessary  by  EPA  to 
render  the  use  of  the  product  safe,  is  specifi- 
cally omitted  from  the  label  requirements 
for  exported  pesticides. 

This  Act  further  amends  section  17  by 
specifying  In  more  detail  the  conditions  gov- 
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emlng  application  of  the  notification  re- 
quirements. The  amendment  expands  the 
information  which  must  be  sent  to  foreign 
purchasers.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
some  or  all  uses  of  the  pesticide  are  unregis- 
tered or  classified  for  restricted  use  in  the 
U.8.,  the  amendment  would  require  an  offi- 
cial of  the  importfang  nation  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  severity  of  any  unreason- 
able adverse  effects  on  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment Identified  by  the  Administrator  In 
the  course  of  considering  the  regulatory 
sUtus  of  the  pesticide  in  the  U.8.  The 
notice  would  also  alert  the  official  of  the 
importing  nation  to  the  availability,  upon 
request,  or  regulatory  and  scientific  docu- 
ments on  the  pesticide,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  aectkm  10. 

Subparagraph  (B)  clarifies  the  conditions 
which  must  be  ment  for  a  pesticide  to  l>e 
subject  to  the  notification  requirements. 
The  amendment  states  that  a  pesticide  shall 
be  subject  to  the  notification  requirements 
of  this  subsection  if  any  of  the  uses  of  the 
pesticide,  or  formulations  of  the  pesticide 
have  been: 

(I)  cancelled,  suspended,  denied,  or  classi- 
fied for  restricted  use  on  risk  grounds: 

(II)  voluntarily  withdrawn  after  the  Issu- 
ance by  the  Administrator  of  and  notice  of 
intent  to  cancel,  suspend  or  deny  the  regis- 
tration of  a  pesticide,  or  If  such  pesticide  is 
voluntarily  withdrawn  after  It  exceeds  risk 
criteria  which  trigger  a  special  review  of 
that  pesticide. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
codify  and  make  consistent  the  EPA  export 
notification  procedure.  EPA  does  not  con- 
sistently apply  existing  procedures,  particu- 
larly when  a  pesticide  is  "voluntarily  with- 
drawn" or  when  only  some  of  the  uses  are 
cancelled  or  suspended,  as  is  very  often  the 
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verse  impacts  of  tolerance  actions  on  the 
competitiveness  in  world  markeU  of  \3S.  ag- 
ricultural production. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  eliminate 
any  competitive  advantage  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers may  obtain  due  to  the  retention  of 
tolerances  for  perttddes  whose  uses  are  not 
allowed  in  the  DA  This  section  is  made  nec- 
essary because  EPA  has  failed  to  lower  or 
revoke  tolerances  for  DDT.  dleldrin.  endrln. 
and  many  other  pesticides  that  have  had 
most  of  their  uses  canceled  in  the  U.S.  for 
several  years. 

Section  6  of  the  Act  amends  subsection 
17(d).  It  dlrecU  the  Administrator  to  foster 
the  safe  use  of  pesticides  in  other  countries 
through  the  International  exchange  of  In- 
formation, and  through  other  steps  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  consider  necessary,  and  to 
provide  countries  which  Import  pesticides 
with  technical  assistance  In  education  and 
safety  training  for  the  safe  use.  handling 
and  ilitr"**'  of  pesticides.* 
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The  amendment  specifies  that  the  pesti- 
cides may  be  exported  if  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  government  of  the  Importing 
country  have  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  EPA: 

(I)  a  request  that  such  pesticides  be  ex- 
ported to  such  country; 

(II)  has  disclosed  to  the  Administrator  the 
intended  use  of  such  pesticide  In  such  coun- 
try; 

(ill)  has  provided  the  Administrator  with  a 
full  description  of  the  procedures  instituted 
by  such  coimtry  to  educate  users  of  such 
pesticides  in  the  safe  handling,  application 
and  disposal  of  such  pesticide;  and 

(iv)  in  the  case  of  a  pesticide  used  on  a 
food  crop  exported  to  the  U.S.  tn  commer- 
cial quantities,  informed  the  Administrator 
of  any  regulatory  requirements  governing 
the  conditions  of  tise  of  such  pesticide  In 
such  country  which  might  affect  the  nature 
and  level  of  pesticide  residues  on  commod- 
ities exported  to  the  U.8. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  amends  section  ft(b) 
of  FmiA.  The  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  temporary  tolerance  established 
as  part  of  an  experimental  use  permit  from 
covering  pesticide  residues  on  Imported 
foodstuffs  or  feed. 

Section  6  of  the  Act  would  amend  section 
6  of  FIFRA  by  requiring  the  Administrator 
to  revoke  tolerances  for  residues  associated 
with  suspended  or  canceled  use  of  a  pesti- 
cide. In  the  case  of  a  use  of  a  pesticide  that 
Is  voluntarily  withdrawn,  the  Administrator 
may  revoke  a  tolerance  and  establish  a  resi- 
due action  level  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  residue  of  the  pesticide  will 
unavoidably  persist  In  the  environment.  The 
Administrator  is  directed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration and  minimise  the  probable  ad- 


WHY  THE  UNESCO 
WITHDRAWAL  IS  UNFORTUNATE 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

orcAuroairiA 
nr  THx  Honu  or  RsraBBorrATivcs 

Tuesday.  March  5, 198S 

•  Mr.  DYMAIiLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attached  article  which  appeared  In 
Transafrica  Forum.  December.  1984. 
by  Mr.  Doudou  Dlene.  Director  of 
UNESCO's  United  Nations  liaison 
office  in  New  York,  should  be  of  Inter- 
est to  Members  of  Congress. 

Why  thx  UKBBCO  WrrHosAWAL  Is 

UarUKTUMATX 

After  a  year  of  uncertainty,  the  United 
SUtes  finally  withdrew  from  UNESCO  this 
month.  This  is  therefore  an  appropriate 
time  to  review  not  only  what  UNESCO  was 
set  up  to  accomplish,  but  also  the  alleged  ra- 
tionale behind  the  withdrawal  decision. 

UNESCO  was  set  up  "to  contribute  to 
peace  and  security  by  promoting  collabora- 
tion among  nations  through  education,  sci- 
ence and  culture,  in  order  to  further  univer- 
sal respect  for  Justice,  for  the  rule  of  law 
and  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms which  are  affirmed  for  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  .  . 

Today  those  who  argue  that  UNESCO  has 
strayed  from  its  original  principles  seem 
either  to  be  Ignorant  of  iU  Constitution  or 
determined  to  twist  and  distort  the  Organi- 
zation's mandate.  Not  a  single  project  of 
UNESCO  hss  been  Identified  as  being 
beyond  the  organisation's  mandate  or  as  not 
having  been  approved  by  consensus.  Be- 
cause of  the  baseless,  unfounded  and  un- 
specified nature  of  charges  against 
UNESCO,  the  charge  of  "poUtldsaUon" 
can,  more  appropriately,  be  laid  at  some 
other  door.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
only  one  country  ever  withdrew  from 
UNESCO  prior  to  this  year  South  Africa 
left  the  Organisation  In  the  mid-fifUes. 
They,  too,  claimed  that  UNESCO  was  "po- 
UUdsed"  and  biased  in  pursuing  scholarly 
and  scientific  research  on  racism  and  apart- 
heid. That  work  of  course  continues  and  it 
is  troubling  to  relate  that  some  Reagan  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  used  UNES- 
CO's anti-apartheid  efforts  as  evklaice  of 
"polltldsatlon." 


The  withdrawal  decision  runs  ootmter  to 
ail  the  evidence  accumulated  this  year  by 
knowledgeable  American  institutions  and 
groups.  Among  those  who  urged  the  UjS.  to 
remain  within  UNESCO  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional Interest  were  the  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
UJB.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  the 
Stanley  Foundation  and  the  business  com- 
munity. 

It  runs  counter  to  the  majority  opinion 
expressed  by  individuals  and  groups  called 
to  testify  at  Congressional  subcommittee 
hearings  during  1W4. 

It  runs  counter  to  Judgments  given  by  the 
State  Department  itself,  in  Reports  to  Con- 
gress delivered  February  34.  lOU  and  Feb- 
ruary 39,  19S4.  in  compliance  with  Seeticxis 
100  and  108  of  Public  Law  97-341.  The  1983 
report  says:  "UNESCO  programs  for  the 
most  part  contribute  to  broad  U.S.  foreign 
policy  goals  and  particular  U.S.  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  interests."  On  com- 
munication, the  report  further  stated: 
"UNESCO  to  date,  has  debated  but  has  not 
Implemented  policies  or  procedures  of  an 
anti-free  press  nature.  There  are  at  this 
time  no  grounds  to  withhold  funding  from 
UNESCO."  The  1984  report  says:  "UNESCO 
is  not.  at  this  time,  actively  implementing 
any  policy  or  procedure  proscribed  by  Sec- 
Uon  109  of  PubUc  Law  97-341.  None  of  the 
programs  included  in  the  Second  Medium 
Term  Plan  or  approved  in  the  Program  and 
Budget  for  1984-85  pose  any  active,  direct 
threat  to  a  free  press." 

The  decision  runs  counter  to  the  advice 
given  by  the  Common  Market  10  to  the  UJS. 
urging  postponement  of  the  U.S.  decision  by 
one  year. 

The  decision,  finally,  runs  counter  to  the 
reform  package  passed  unanimously  by 
UNESCO's  Executive  Board  at  its  meeting 
in  Paris. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  U.S.  state- 
mrat  of  withdrawal,  read  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Gregory  Newell.  In  it,  the 
American  government  expressed  the  view 
that  UNESCO's  reform  efforts  "appear  gen- 
uine" and  that  the  U.S.  remains  committed 
"to  the  belief  that  genuine  reform  of 
UNESCO  is  a  desired  goal."  A  question  may 
legitimately  be  asked  however.  How  can 
these  "reforms"  be  achieved  from  outside? 
The  fact  remains  that  the  process  of  re- 
forming an  international  organization  is  a 
continuing  one.  It  requires  a  serious  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  Its  Member  States 
to  participate  in  the  process  by  participat- 
ing in  that  organization. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  pose  a  (luestion: 
The  latest  demands  for  reform  in  UNESCO 
have  been  demanded  on  the  grounds  that 
current  policies  and  practices  are  opposed  to 
Western  values.  The  message  being  sent  im- 
plies that  the  strength  of  those  Western 
values  is  thus  linked  to  the  financial  weight 
of  the  countries  concerned.  Would  these 
values  be  less  credible  if  they  did  not  have 
this  financial  might  behind  them?  I  don't 
think  so.  These  values  of  freedom.  Justice 
and  equality  are  shared  by  many  countries 
in  the  East.  West.  North  and  South.* 
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GRUMMAN  CORP.  AND  THE 
COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPliCENT 
OF  SPACE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OPITBWTOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  UPUSKHTATlVCS 

Tuesday,  March  5. 188S 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mi.  Speaker,  in  his  1985 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  President 
Reagan  said: 

Our  Second  American  Revolution  will 
push  on  to  new  possibilities  not  only  on 
Earth,  but  In  the  next  frontier  of  space  .  .  . 
We  have  seen  the  success  of  the  Space 
Shuttle.  Now  we  are  going  to  develop  a  per- 
manently manned  Space  Station,  and  new 
opportunities  for  free  enterprise  because  in 
the  next  decade  Americans  and  our  friends 
around  the  world  will  be  living  and  working 
together  in  space. 

With  these  words.  President  Reagan 
reemphasized  his  administration's 
oommltment  to  promote  private  sector 
Invesbnent  in  space.  I  strongly  support 
these  efforts  to  seek  and  encourage 
the  fullest  commercial  use  of  the 
space  environment. 

The  Federal  Government's  role  in 
the  commercial  development  of  space 
should  not  include  the  funding  of  en- 
deavors which  private  industry  is  able 
to  underwrite.  It  should,  however,  seek 
to  encourage  the  private  development 
of  space  and  its  resources.  To  reduce 
financial  risks  and  stimulate  private 
commercial  research,  NASA  will  offer 
reduced-rate  shuttle  flights  in  the  re- 
search and  development  phase.  The 
agency  will  also  reduce  the  time  neces- 
sary to  integrate  commercial  payloads 
into  the  flight  schedule  and  facilitate 
commercial  access  to  NASA  Centers 
and  experimental  facilities  by  estab- 
lishing special  offices  to  assist  private 
concerns.  Moreover,  NASA  is  prepared 
to  combine  some  Federal  funding  with 
private  resources  if  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  a  commercial  space  venture  for 
the  Nation  outweigh  the  risks  of  sig- 
nificant capital  outlays. 

NASA  is  currently  exploring  other 
ways  to  stimulate  private  Interest  in 
space,  including  the  use  of  research 
grants.  To  enhance  its  connections 
with  industry  and  the  academic  com- 
munity. NASA  wHl  solicit  expert  coun- 
sel in  the  fields  of  finance  and  insur- 
ance in  decisions  involving  commercial 
space  activities.  Further.  NASA  will 
support  the  establishment  of  industry 
advisory  groups  to  assist  applications- 
oriented  research.  New  procedures  to 
disseminate  science  and  technology 
data  will  also  be  established  by  the 
agency  to  better  support  private  sector 
commercial  initiatives. 

NASA's  experience  has  caused  sub- 
stantial and  genuine  Interest  on  the 
part  of  American  industry  in  pursuing 
commercial  space  endeavors.  One 
prime  example  of  this  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  materials  processing  in 
space  research  program  to  be  Jointly 
pursued    by    NASA    and    Grumman 
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Corp.  of  Bethpage.  NY.  which  is  locat- 
ed in  my  congressional  district.  Grum- 
man plans  to  send  experiments  aloft 
in  the  space  shuttle  by  1987,  and  it 
hopes  this  wHl  lead  to  the  company's 
manufacturing  of  crystals,  metals,  and 
alloys  in  space.  A  Joint  memorandum 
of  understanding  commits  NASA  to 
assist  with  technical  information  such 
as  requirements  for.  and  limitations  on 
shuttle  payloads.  Before  manufactur- 
ing can  begin,  Grumman  and  the 
space  agency  must  sign  a  Joint  endeav- 
or agreement.  Approximately  20  such 
agreements  have  been  signed  since 
1982  for  private  experiments  in  space 
manufacturing  and  two  have  reached 
the  production  stage. 

Gnmmian  will  <wit-<*iiy  pursue  ex- 
periments on  the  formation  of  crystals 
with  molecular  arrangements  that  vir- 
tually eliminate  any  imperfections  in 
the  compound.  This  technology  could 
result  in  the  development  of  flawless 
semiconductor  crystals  which  would 
yield  a  greater  quantity  and  quality  of 
microcircult  chips,  leading  to  higher 
speed  electronic  devices  Uuit  consume 
less  power  and  even  greater  miniatur- 
ization. Experiments  involving  metal 
and  alloy  formulation  wiU  come  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that 
long-term  commercial  space  ventures 
of  the  type  entered  into  by  Grumman, 
will  open  new  vistas  and  lead  to  re- 
wards on  Earth  for  all  society.* 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LABOR  MOVEMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OPmWTOBK 
nr  THI  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Titesday.  March  5.  IMS 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  q>eech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Jack  Sheinkmah.  Mr.  Sheinkman 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  &  Textile  Woriten 
Union.  He  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment and  speaks  eloquently  of  its  con- 
tributions to  American  democracy.  I 
am  sure  that,  because  of  his  long 
record  of  service  to  his  union  and  the 
country,  his  remaiks  on  this  subject 
wm  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
this  body.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  following  speech  by  Mr. 
Jack  Sheinkman  into  the  Rbcobd: 
Jack  SHXnnauM  Spbch  Upoh  Rbuuvuw 

THE    Four    FkBBOiis— Itsusii-AifBticui 

Labor  Couhcil.  Sbbutoh  CxmRX.  Nbw 

TORK  City— Nov.  34. 1984 

Brothers  and  Sisters: 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Four  needoms  Award.  I  am 
equally  honored  to  be  associated  with  the 
contribution  of  Italian-Americans  in  iHifld- 
Ing  the  American  labor  movement  and  its 
democratic  traditions. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  oimtributlrai  when  I 
look  out  on  New  York  harbor  and  see  the 
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statue  of  Liberty,  auirounded  by  Ksffold- 
ing.  M  workers  repair  the  eroeion  of  time.  I 
Uke  to  think  they  are  alao  repalrtnc  the 
meoace  that  we  i^ve  to  all  people  who  are 
"yeamint  to  breathe  free."  It  la  a  meaaace 
not  only  about  the  ttnigtfea  of  immlgranta 
in  another  era.  but  about  the  struisle  for 
democracy  that  oontlnuea  with  every  fen- 
eration. 

For  what  we  have  achieved  and  will 
achieve  la  truly  bom  out  of  atrunle.  the  or- 
lanlaed  atrucsle  of  worklnc  people  and  dtl- 
aena.  their  uniona  and  oommunltiea.  Some- 
tlmea  that  leaKHi  Is  masked,  as  If  the  liberty 
we  have  today  Is  the  way  It  always  was.  as  If 
the  statue  was  built  In  stone  and  not  by  the 
hands  of  people  who  shared  a  dream. 

The  leaaon  Is  fpfrtally  masked  when  the 
story  of  Immigrant  success  Is  told  as  a  saga 
of  Individual  drive  and  ambition.  In  a  land 
of  unlimited  opportunity. 

The  history  we  recall  as  union  members  Is 
a  harder  reality.  FOr.  Immigrants  did  arrive 
to  find  th^  labor  freely  taken— but  under 
conditions  of  the  sweatshop,  the  yellow-dog 
contract,  the  labor  contractor,  the  Pinker- 
ton  guard. 

And  Immigrants  did  advance,  but  only  as 
they  fought  for  a  fair  share  of  their  labor, 
their  right  to  a  decent  life.  Opportunity  did 
develop,  but  only  as  people  stood  together 
to  demand  free  public  education,  child  labor 
laws,  a  40-hour  week,  unemployment  Insur- 
ance and  social  security.  Individuals  did  pull 
themselves  up,  but  they  did  It  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  compatriots  and  fellow 
workers  through  unity  and  activism. 

And  that  struggle  for  economic  security 
went  hand  in  hand  with  a  struggle  against 
social  bigotry.  Italian-Americans  have 
known  the  bitter  prejudice  which  greets 
newcomers  to  this  land,  prejudice  which  Is 
used  to  keep  low-wage  workers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  which  is  used  to 
secure  the  privilege  of  one  group  by  exclud- 
ing and  degrading  another.  They  have  felt 
discrimination  based  on  culture,  religion, 
and  an  accent.  And  In  response,  Italian- 
Americans,  with  other  immigrant  workers, 
raised  the  demand  for  social  equality,  for 
dignity  and  solidarity  in  place  of  division 
and  intolerance. 

These  are  the  wellsprings  of  the  American 
labor  movement:  iminigrants  who  organised 
not  only  because  of  their  hardships,  but  be- 
cause of  their  passion  for  Justice.  When 
Joseph  Ettor  and  Artiux)  Olovannltti  lead 
the  textile  workers  in  the  1912  Lawrence 
strike,  with  picket  signs  in  17  different  lan- 
guages, they  hadn't  yet  heard  of  the  "four 
freedoms"  but  they  already  knew  their 
meaning:  freedom  from  want,  freedom  from 
fear,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. 

Through  our  belief  in  these  fundamental 
ccmditions  of  freedom,  through  decades  of 
collective  action,  the  labor  movement  has 
made  many  advances.  We  became  America's 
trust  melting  pot,  where  diversity  and  soM- 
darity  exist  side  by  side.  And  the  gains  we 
schleved  were  not  only  for  union  members. 
We  have  raised  labor  standards  and  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  entire  work  force, 
combated  discriminatory  laws,  broadened 
political  participation,  opened  doors  to 
higher  education. 

While  ethnic  stereotypes  and  slanders  do 
persist— Imagine  a  gangster  movie  where  no 
one  speaks  with  an  Italian  accent— these  are 
muted  next  to  the  achievements  of  immi- 
grant children  of  Italian  parents  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Today,  Italian-Americans  are  equally 
represented  in  every  occupational,  educa- 
tional,   and   income   category.   New   York 
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state  haa  its  first  Italian-American  Gover- 
nor in  llarto  Cuomo:  the  Nation  has  its  first 
Italian-American  on  a  Preaidential  ticket, 
Oeraldine  Ferraro.  The  Italian-American 
community  not  only  makes  its  material  con- 
tribution, but  has  broadened  democratic 
values  for  all  of  us  in  the  process. 

We  have  learned,  however,  that  our  ad- 
vancea  and  freedoma  can  be  fragile.  The 
roots  of  this  organlMtlon.  the  Italian-Amer- 
ican lAbor  Council,  go  back  to  the  fight 
against  fascism,  which  threatened  Europe 
and  the  entire  world  with  tyranny,  milita- 
rism and  the  dovnas  of  radal  supremacy. 
The  Italian-American  Labor  Council  re- 
sponded by  moWlliIng  its  community 
against  Fudat  doctrines,  by  aiding  the  lib- 
eration of  Italy,  by  promoting  the  ideals  of 
a  democratic  world  order  based  on  the  four 
freedoms. 

In  those  perilous  times  of  the  Second 
World  War.  we  realised  how  profoundly  our 
work  for  social  Justice  In  America  was  linked 
to  the  International  cause  of  social  Justice. 
The  principle  Is  not  different  to«tey.  al- 
though the  world  and  Its  problems  have 
grown  more  complex.  For,  we  too  live  In  per- 
ilous times.  We  too  must  take  stock  of  the 
four  freedoms,  here  and  abroad,  to  measure 
our  progress  as  a  democratic  people. 

Freedom  from  want — In  the  past  4  years, 
poverty  In  America  has  risen  47  percent. 
Among  the  poorest  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion are  minority  groups  who  confront  the 
same  problems  that  accosted  our  immigrant 
forebearers.  Indeed,  many  of  today's  disad- 
vantaged are  new  immlgranta.  refugees  from 
economic  and  political  oppression,  as  were 
those  who  came  In  earlier  decadea.  Their 
story  is  stm  unfolding— a  struggle  to  create 
opportunity  In  the  face  of  exploitation,  dis- 
crimination, and  now.  Government  indiffer- 
ence. 

The  growing  pool  of  unemployment  and 
low-wage  Jobs  threaten  their  chances  for  a 
decent  life,  threaten  the  hard-won  gains  of 
more  established  workers,  threaten  the 
social  fabric  of  fairness  we  have  striven  to 
build.  So  we  must  keep  to  our  agenda  for 
peace  and  democracy  at  home  by  renewing 
the  fight  for  Job  security  and  Job  creation, 
for  union  rights,  for  decent  wagea  and  work- 
ing conditions.  In  the  next  year,  we  will  be 
up  against  many  hostile  measures,  including 
the  sub-minimum  wage  for  youth,  the 
repeal  of  supplemental  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  the 
scheduled  cuts  in  food  stamps  and  child  nu- 
trition programs.  We  have  a  role  to  play- 
labor's  voice  must— and  will— be  heard  in 
Congress. 

Abroad,  the  rising  tide  of  human  want  is  a 
global  time  bomb.  We  have  seen  the  f  aoea  of 
starving  Ethiopians,  the  shantytowns  of 
Latin  America,  the  child  laborers  of  the 
Asian  ports.  These  are  not  only  suffering 
people  In  need  of  humanitarian  aid,  they 
are  alao  the  reserves  of  cheap  labor  which 
draw  multinational  corporations  to  export 
investment  and  Jobs  overseas.  I  don't  need 
to  tell  you  the  devastation  this  has  brought 
to  Industrial  communities  throughout 
America. 

So,  our  task  in  the  labor  movement  is  to 
stop  the  flow  of  exploitative  runaway  shops, 
to  end  the  tax  rewards  and  public  subsidies 
for  foreign  Investment.  Our  task  Is  also  to 
nurture  the  growth  of  free,  independent 
trade  unions  around  the  world— to  help 
raise  the  standards  of  material  and  social 
well-being  on  a  global  scale. 

Freedom  from  fear.— There  is  less  fear  in 
America  than  perhaps  any  other  country, 
but  the  promise  of  a  better  future  faces 
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many  eroding  influencea.  Communities  fear 
for  their  health,  becauae  cancerous,  toxic 
waste  sites  go  unchecked  by  Ooveinment. 
flagrantly  abused  by  Induslxy-  Old  people 
fear  cutbacks  In  medicare  and  aodal  securi- 
ty. CItiaens  fear  crime  In  the  streets,  while 
the  conditions  of  despair  which  breed  crime 
are  ignored.  And  youth  fear  their  opportu- 
nltiea  are  ahrtnklng.  as  aid  to  educatloo  is 
slaahed  and  middle  dass  dreams  evaporate, 
through  unfair  taxea.  high  interest  rates, 
and  soaring  national  debt.  These  Issues  are 
part  of  the  aodal  agenda  of  the  dghtiea.  as 
they  were  In  generatloos  before. 

Of  course,  throughout  the  world,  working 
people  face  far  more  frightening  conditions 
baaed  on  outright  rspreaston  state  appara- 
tuaea  built  on  fear,  determined  to  crush  the 
aspirations  of  the  people,  and  particularly 
to  suppress  political  and  labor  organisa- 
tions. We  do  not  forget  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  Poland.  In  Chile,  In  South  Africa.  I 
myself  have  seen  what  the  death  SQuads  of 
B  Salvador  have  produced  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. Union  righta  are  fundamental  to  himan 
rights,  and  this  too  must  remain  our  cause 
wherever  people  seek  self-determination 
and  democratic  change. 

Freedom  of  speech.— The  third  freedom  Is 
a  key  to  all  the  others.  Through  freedom  of 
speech,  people  gain  the  power  to  organise 
collectively,  to  combat  conditions  of  want 
and  fear.  We  Americans  prise  this  liberty 
most  dearly  and  however  disappointing  the 
results,  we  have  Just  witnessed  one  of  the 
greatest  exercises  of  free  expression  In  our 
national  elections.  Tet.  as  we  exercise  this 
right  In  the  political  process,  we  should  be 
mindful  that  free  speech  Is  not  always  so 
well  guarded  In  our  workllfe. 

Four  years  ago.  an  American  worker  could 
speak  out  against  health  hasards  and  be  de- 
fended by  08HA.  This  is  not  the  case  today. 
For  SO  years,  union  organisers  could  count 
on  the  Wagner  Act.  Now  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  la  headed  by  right-to-work 
aealota.  pledged  to  dismsntle  Its  scope  and 
enf  Mcement  powera.  Among  Its  many  rever- 
sals of  basic  union  protectioos,  the  NUIB 
has  practically  ceased  to  prosecute  section  8 
violations,  workers'  right  to  freely  advocate 
union  activity.  Defending  the  integrity  of 
labor  law  is  a  priority  for  our  movement  in 
the  next  4  years. 

Another  side  of  free  speech  is  the  climate 
of  tolerance  we  promote  in  our  national  life, 
and  In  International  dialogue  as  well.  Free 
speech  is  only  meaningful  if  It  Is  conducted 
In  an  open  aodety.  reepecting  cultural  diver- 
sity, championing  pluralism  In  Ideas  and  be- 
liefs. So  we  as  dtlsens  must  not  only  priae 
our  right  to  free  speech,  we  must  exerdse  It. 
by  again  speaking  out  against  intolerance 
and  bigotry,  by  reminding  ourselves  and 
fellow  workers  that  an  Injury  to  one  is  an 
Injury  to  all.  And  for  thoae  who  cannot  ex- 
press their  views  freely  in  other  countries, 
we  can  offer  a  forum,  and  add  our  voices  to 
their  call  for  free  expression. 

Freedom  of  worship:  Our  sssumption  that 
the  freedom  of  religion  has  long  been  secure 
In  the  United  States  has  been  challenged  in 
recent  months.  For  the  first  time  in 
memory,  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
has  become  a  political  issue.  While  there  Is 
certainly  a  place  for  religious  conviction  in 
public  debate,  what  is  emerging  in  the  likes 
of  Jerry  Falwell  Is  a  crusade  against  reli- 
gious views  which  do  not  conform  to  his 
own  fundamentalism.  It  is  this  climate  of 
defamation  that  paints  swastikas  on  syna- 
gog  walls,  bums  crosses  on  the  lawns  of 
black  chiuches— even  today,  even  in  New 
York. 
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Governor  Cuomo  has  made  the  case  very 
dear  The  separation  of  church/and  state 
guaranteea  the  freedom  of  worahlp— to  cross 
the  line  based  on  one  creed  or  another  de- 
stroys that  right  for  alL 

In  every  union  constitution,  we  have  af- 
nrmed  this  prindple.  to  eradicate  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  creed.  We  affirm  free- 
dom of  religion  not  only  becauae  it  la  a  legal 
right,  but  because  it  Is  the  foundation  of 
solidarity  between  all  workers.  Catholic. 
Jew.  Protcatant.  people  of  every  faith. 

When  we  contonplate  these  freedoms,  the 
four  freedoms  on  which  this  Council  and 
thla  aodety  are  constructed,  we  reallw  that 
our  work  continues.  We  need  to  celebrate 
our  progress  this  is  the  honor  you  bestow 
In  giving  this  award.  And  we  need  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  unfinished  tasks— an  ob- 
ligation you  alao  give  with  this  award. 

To  carry  our  work  forward,  we  must  Insist 
on  a  fundamental  tenet  of  progress,  which 
is  as  valid  today  aa  it  was  50  yeara  ago:  Gov- 
ernment by  the  people  means  sodal  respon- 
sibility to  the  people.  This  Is  not  a  faahiona- 
ble  Idea  in  Waahington  today,  but  It  remains 
the  soul  of  our  democratic  traditlona.  Gov- 
ernment must  addreas  the  conditions  of 
want  and  fear,  of  poverty  and  Insecurity,  If 
freedom  is  to  be  upheld.  Government  must 
safeguard  the  spirit  of  free  speech  and  wor- 
ship, if  our  diverse  Nation  Is  to  find  social 
peace.  And  finally.  Government  cannot 
espouse  the  four  freedoms  if  it  betrays  the 
right  to  free  unkm  activity,  in  our  own 
country  aa  well  as  foreign  lands. 

Tfeklng  up  the  taaks  of  our  own  time,  we 
can  draw  strength  from  our  past  achleve- 
menta  and  from  the  vision  of  a  Just  society 
we  have  represented  In  a  century  of  strug- 
gle. It  Is  a  vision  which  understands  that 
self-Interest  Is  Inseparable  from  the 
common  Interest  we  share  in  making  a 
decent  world  for  our  chlldrm. 

Thla  vision  has  no  better  spokesman  than 
the  union  organiser,  Arturo  Olovannltti. 
one  of  the  first  delegates  to  the  Italian- 
American  Labor  CouncIL  In  1915,  he  wrote 
these  words: 
"Stand  up.  then,  and  take  the  earth  unto 

your  *»«t"w. 
Gather  the  oceans  In  your  mighty  cupped 

hands. 
Cleanae  the  heavens  of  the  scourges  of  grim 
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EDUCATION  CUTS  DEWY  OPPOR- 
TUWrriEB  AND  HURT  U.8.  IN- 
DUSTRT 


Of  hate,  fear  and  death  and  deatructlon. 
Remold  and  reshape  the  soul  of  msnkind 
Into  brave  exploits  of  compassion  and  the 

daasUng 
Splendor  of  reaaon  and  brotherhood." 

I  am  proud  to  accept  the  Coundl's  Four 
Freedoms  Award  in  the  name  of  these 
Ideala.  Thank  you.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CAUvoamA 

in  THE  BOirSK  OF  aXPRgSCMTATIVBS 

Tunday.  March  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  j^)eaker,  I  was 
not  present  for  recorded  votes  on 
Mondfty.  Bdarch  4.  Had  I  been  present 
on  the  Houae  floor,  I  would  have  cast 
my  votes  in  the  following  manner 

Rollcall  No.  23,  approving  the  Jour- 
nal of  February  28;  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  24,  motion  to  refer 
House  Resolution  97.  to  seat  Richard 
D.  Mclntyre,  to  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee;  "yea."« 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwTOBK 
in  THE  HOUgS  or  BSRBEirtATm 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1985 
•  Mr.  RANOEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administratitHi  has  recently 
sought  to  balance  defense  qiending  in- 
creases with  cuts  in  funding  for  educa- 
tion. The  cuts  would  not  make  a  dent 
in  the  deficit  or  in  the  defmse  budget: 
they  would,  however,  devastate  many 
students  and  colleges. 

These  cuts,  totaling  over  $700  mil- 
lion, are  part  of  the  administrations 
effort  to  trim  domestic  qiending  by 
$34  billion  and  increase  defense  mend- 
ing by  $32.5  billion  in  1986.  Other  sav- 
ings in  the  natioiud  budget  are:  $6.3 
billion  cut  from  States  and  cities,  and 
$10.8  billion  cut  frtnn  infrastructure 
and  building  programs.  Outside  de- 
fense, the  largest  single  increase  would 
be  $12.1  bUlion.  in  interest  owed  on 
the  national  debt  of  $180  billion. 

Among  the  programs  which  would 
be  terminated  are  the  Talent  Search 
Program.  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers,  staff  training  programs,  and 
State  Student  Incentive  Grants. 

Srane  of  the  program  reductions 
would  be  in  Pell  Grants.  National 
Direct  Student  Loans,  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans,  the  remaining  TRIO 
programs,  the  Women's  Educational 
Equity  Act.  and  others. 

These  cuts  would  hurt  the  poor  and 
middle  class  most,  by  denying  lower 
and  middle  income  Americans  a  decent 
opportunity  to  educate  themselves; 
808.000  students  could  not  participate 
in  Pell  grants,  and  one-third  of  stu- 
dents recieving  guaranteed  student 
loans  would  be  terminated  from  the 
program. 

In  America,  we  continue  to  believe 
that  anyone  can  and  should  have  the 
chance  to  achieve  If  they  work  hard 
enough,  regardless  of  their  family's 
wealth  or  their  inheritance.  We  have  a 
vision  of  America  as  a  land  of  opportu- 
nity, but  these  cuts  woiic  against  that 
goal.  If  higher  education  is  not  an  in- 
alienable right,  it  also  should  not  be  a 
privilege  open  mainly  to  the  wealthy. 

Beyond  this,  education  is  an  invest- 
ment with  proven  returns.  Many  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  a  dollar  spent  in 
education  saves  several  dollars  in 
future  social  spending,  criminal  incar- 
ceration, and  employee  training  by 
businesses.  Those  who  complete  4  year 
colleges  have  an  unemployment  rate 
six  times  lower  than  those  who  do  not. 

More  college  graduates  means  a 
stronger  economy,  greater  opportunity 
for  all  Americans,  more  people  paying 
taxes,  more  comi>etitive  UJS.  trade 
overseas,  and  most  important,  the  in- 
formed citizenry  necessary  to  maintJiln 
a  democracy. 
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I  will  continue  to  oppose  these  cuts 
as  strongly  as  possible.  Unless  we 
make  higher  edtication  available  to 
the  poor  and  the  middle  class,  we 
could  create  a  society  where  only  the 
wealthy  can  attend  college.  In  the  long 
run,  our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  un- 
dereducate  a  generatimi  of  minds  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  college,  or  to 
undratrain  the  work  force  in  a  high- 
tech  age.* 


CUT  FEDERAL  FIELD  OFFICES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 


ormnraTLVAMU 


ATITBS 


ni  THS  HOU8I  OP 

Tueaday,  March  5. 1985 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  ^leaker.  in 
speBking  about  our  commitment  to  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit  all  of  us  are 
guilty  of  protecting  our  favorite  pro- 
grams and  even  in  protecting  our  dis- 
tricts from  direct  impacts  of  cuts  lead- 
ing to  the  closing  of  administrative  of- 
fices. In  other  words,  we  are  behaving 
here  in  the  Congress  Just  like  all  the 
other  medal  interests  which  are  de- 
scending upon  these  Halls  and  not 
keeping  oiu-  word  to  the  taxpayer.  I 
think  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
today  points  out  some  of  the  wrong 
reasons  for  continually  increasing  the 
Federal  budget. 

Faun  FkDOAL  Fbld  Ovncss.  rax  CoaWn 

BoaasDcascT 

(By  Donald  Lambro) 

"Tou  know."  Preaident  Reagan  once  re- 
counted to  me,  "one  of  the  hardest  things  in 
a  government  this  sise  is  to  know  that  down 
there,  underneath,  is  that  permanent  struc- 
ture that's  realsting  everything  you're 
doing." 

Nearly  <me-thlrd  of  what  Mr.  Reagan  com- 
plalna  about  exists  outside  of  Washington  In 
a  shadowy  substructure  of  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy where  thousands  of  fldd  offices 
blanket  the  country  In  mam  than  22.000  lo- 
catloiH.  Their  growth  over  the  last  aeveral 
decades  hss  been  proUflc  and  many  field  of- 
ficea  operate  much  as  they  have  since  the 
turn  of  the  century— oblivious  to  modem 
advancea  In  transportation  and  commimica- 
tlons. 

Virtually  every  major  federal  department 
and  agency  operates  them,  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  3.147.  Bztenslan  Serv- 
ice offkxs  to  the  50  outposts  run  by  the 
slmost-moribund  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

nSDA  alone  has  17.000  separate  field  of- 
ficea— one  for  every  137  farms  in  America'— 
indudlng  offices  for  the  SoO  Oonservatlan 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Stabilisation  and 
Conservation  Sovkx.  and  the  Fsimers 
Home  Administration.  In  the  Bsstem  states 
the  average  farmer  is  within  five  miles  of  a 
USDA  office.  In  the  Western  states  he  is 
within  35  mOea. 

But  because  the  number  of  farms  has 
bem  T*"^"fc^"g  for  years— they  number  less 
ttiMi  2.3  million— many  USDA  outposts  are 
hungrily  solldtlng  new  clients  to  give  them- 
sdves  something  to  do. 

About  70  percent  of  aU  Ftemers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans,  for  example,  now  go  to 
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non  fanDcn.  County  Exteiulon  Offlcea  In- 
cremdnsly  pitch  their  Mrvlcet  to  miburten 
homeowneiB.  rttipfniliiK  advice  on  how  to 
plant  shrubbery,  combat  crabcraas  and  grow 
back-yard  sardens. 

An  official  in  Vlrtinla's  Fairfax  County 
Extenalon  Office  deacrlbea  hia  office  aa  "an 
educational  center  where  people  can  learn 
how  to  deal  with  their  enTirooment"  A 
week-lone  lawn-malntenanoe  afmlnar  and  a 
nuraerymen's  short  course  held  in  January 
were  restricted  to  prof  easionalB. 

"It's  absolutely  craay  to  be  runninc  fann 
offices  in  every  county,  where  there  are  few 
if  any  farmers."  says  a  USDA  official.  "But 
Congress  insists  on  funding  all  of  them."  at 
$330  million  a  year. 

Obviously,  with  ao  many  offlcea  operating 
independently  of  one  another,  there  Is 
rampant  duplication.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Mines  runs  11  laboratories 
while  iU  Fish  and  WlldUf  e  Service  manages 
104  research  and  field  offlcea.  Many  "per- 
f onn  overlapping  functions  or  are  unneces- 
sary," an  Office  of  Managnaent  and  Budget 
report  complains. 

"There  are  about  2S0  people  out  there  in 
our  field  offices,"  says  ICC  Commissioner 
Fred  Andre,  "but  their  work  is  largely 
anachronistic  and  counterproductive. 

"Since  deregulation  there  is  a  lot  leas  to 
do."  Mr.  Andre  says.  "Some  of  them  (ICC 
field  offices)  are  doing  little  more  than 
sending  us  newspaper  dips." 

The  explosion  of  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  60s  and  70s  created  a  multi- 
tude of  field  offices  where  inefficient  bu- 
reaucracies operate  cheek-to<heek  with  one 
another.  Long  ignored  by  Washington's  pro- 
gram managers,  and  Jealousy  guarded  by 
lawmakers  concerned  only  with  preserving 
federal  Jobs  in  their  areas,  most  of  these 
outposts  have  been  immune  to  mergers  and 
management  reforms. 

The  Veterans  Admlnistratlim.  for  exam- 
ple, maintains  58  clalras-procening  offices 
around  the  country,  even  though  VA  man- 
agen  insist  that  claims  can  be  efficiently 
processed  with  far  fewer  offices.  The  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  op- 
erates more  than  2,000  separate  field  of- 
fices. 1 JOO  of  which  are  Social  Security  of- 
fices, many  of  which  could  also  be  consoli- 
dated. DSDA  runs  138  research  facilities 
that  could  easily  be  combined  Into  no  more 
than  10  regional  centers. 

Last  year  a  White  House  study  team  con- 
cluded that  $4  billion  could  be  saved  by  cut- 
ting back  on  needless  regional  offices  and 
field  personnel  along  with  other  manage- 
ment Improvements.  Among  their  recom- 
mendations: Increase  the  current  one-to- 
four  ratio  of  supervisors  to  employees  to  at 
least  one  to  seven:  and  consolidate  agencies 
within  the  same  field  office  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

The  interagency  task  forced  further  urged 
that  agencies  be  pressed  to  make  reductions, 
and  it  assigned  OMB  to  police  the  effort. 
This  year,  under  the  "Reform  '88"  manage- 
ment improvement  program.  OMB  has 
begun  to  do  Just  that. 

The  Depwtment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  for  example,  propoaes  to 
downgrade  four  overstaffed  HUD  regional 
offices  to  smaller  area  offlcea.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  plana  to  consolidate  field 
functions— in  Washington.  The  Labor  De- 
partment wants  to  cut  from  10  to  seven  the 
number  of  regions  in  which  it  maintains 
mflst  of  its  operations.  HH8  will  modify  its 
regional  structure,  ss  will  USDA,  which  will 
begin  replacing  its  multi-office  structure 
with  one-stop  "farm  service  offices." 
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Further  consolidatloas  and  substantial 
aavinsi  can  be  made  by  Imptanentlng 
modem  telecommunications  and  Informa- 
Umi-processlng  technologies,  replacing 
costly,  labor-intenatve.  Bob  Cratchlt  record- 
keeping systems  that  poorly  serve  both  tax- 
payers and  the  agencies'  clientele. 

None  of  these  changes  will  come  about 
easily  because  the  bureaucrats  whose  Jobs 
will  be  elimlnst4>d  will  complain  to  their 
miiiiiiasmiiii.  who  wtll  use  the  power  of  eon- 
grws ional  ovefslght  to  prevent  these  re- 
forms from  taking  place.  Such  "mleraman- 
ageraent"  has  often  sideawiped  needed  inl- 
tlaUves  in  the  past. 

"Bach  of  these  (field]  offices  Is  politically 
weU  connected."  says  an  OMB  official,  "and 
these  guys  Immediately  get  on  the  phone  to 
their  senators  and  congressmen  and  that's 
where  the  hell  geU  raised  against  those  who 
want  to  cut  the  budget  around  here." 

But  the  arguments  from  these  cost-cut- 
ting reforms  are  all  on  Mr.  Reagan's  side. 
Advances  in  telecommuniratlnns  make  It 
poadble  to  deliver  and  oo(»dlnate  program 
services  over  a  wider  area  than  was  ever 
imagined  when  these  field  offices  were  es- 
tabUahed  two  generations  ago.  Moreover, 
the  slow  but  gradual  shift  of  federal  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities  to  the  states  and 
localities  not  to  mention  Out  phasing  out 
of  some  federal  actlvltlca— have  made  many 
field  offices  uniteoessary. 

There  is  another  compelling  reason  to 
prune  this  overgrown  but  little-known  layer 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy:  $200  bilUon  defi- 
cits as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.* 


A  REMINDER  FROM  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER  ON  THE  IMPOR- 
TANCE  OP  A  STRONG  NA-nON- 
AL  DEFENSE  STOCKPILE 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

orPLoantA 

»  THX  Honsi  or  upmnrrATivcs 

Tuesday,  March  5. 198S 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
look  back  on  my  30  years  In  Congress, 
and  M  we  look  forward  to  celebrating 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of 
totalitarian  forces  in  Europe,  we 
should  also  remember  the  Important 
role  played  by  strategic  and  critical 
materials  in  that  war. 

As  we  reflect  on  our  responsibilities 
as  Members  of  Congress,  I  am  remind- 
ed that  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
prevent  such  a  terrible  war  again.  As 
President  Kennedy  stated  in  his  Inau- 
gural address:  "For  only  when  our 
arms  are  sufficient  beyond  doubt  can 
we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that  they 
wiU  never  be  employed."  Therefore. 
.  our  military  preparedness  efforts  must 
also  include  the  provision  for  an  ade- 
quate stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  necessary  to  support  our 
forces  in  the  event  of  a  protracted  con- 
ventional conflict. 

I  am  inserting  after  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  a  September  24,  1963,  letter  to 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Chase  from  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  detailing 
his  reasons  for  establishing  in  1954 
long-term  policies  for  stockpile  acquis- 
tions  to  insure  that  we  would  never 
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again  enter  a  war  faced  with  serious 
shortages  of  strategic  materials. 

It  might  be  that  President  Reagan 
does  not  fully  appreciate  that  his  1986 
budget  would  repeal  section  906  of  the 
1986  Defense  Authorisation  Act  and 
thereby  reduce  funds  for  stockpile 
purchases.  This  repeal  request  raises 
questions  about  the  administration's 
commitment  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense stockpOe. 

Accordingly,  I  plan  to  hold  hearings 
in  the  near  future  on  the  adequacy  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  cur- 
rently in  the  national  defense  stock- 
pfle  to  su]HK)rt  defense  production  re- 
quirements should  the  Nation  again 
become  involved  in  a  military  crisis.  I 
invite  my  fellow  Congressmen  to  Join 
me  in  suggesting  ways  of  improving 
our  strategic  material  posture. 

The  Eisenhower  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oamssuao.  PA. 
September  24.  IMi. 
Hon.  CUFTORB  P.  Csss. 
i;.&  Senate.  Washington,  DC 

DiAB  SniAToa  Case  I  appreciate  your  in- 
quiry into  the  policy  ccmalderatlons  which 
led  to  my  decision  in  1054  to  establish  new 
long-term  policies  applying  to  stockpiling. 

Tou  will  recaU  that,  when  we  became  In- 
volved In  World  War  II.  our  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials gravely  Impeded  our  military  oper- 
ations. We  were  therefore  forced  Into  costly 
and  disruptive  expansion  programs.  The 
Nation  was  compelled  to  divert,  at  a  most 
critical  time,  scarce  equipment  and  machin- 
ery and  manpower  to  obtain  the  necessary 
materials.  However,  the  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram was  recognised  and  theoretical  objec- 
Uve  established  on  a  predicted  S-year  war. 

But  even  after  this  experience,  we  had  not 
fully  learned  our  lesson.  After  World  War  II 
stockpiling  was  confined  too  much  to  mere 
talk— it  neglected  implementation.  After  we 
became  involved  in  hostilities  in  Korea,  we 
went  through  experiences  almost  Identical 
with  those  of  World  War  n— only  then  did 
realistic  stockpiling  begin. 

When  I  became  President  I  was  deter- 
mined that  we  benefit  from  these  mistakes 
of  prior  years.  It  was  from  this  conviction 
that  my  long-term  stockpile  policy  evolved. 
Happily,  Congress  supported  this  effort  and, 
after  considering  the  programs  we  present- 
ed, it  appropriated  the  yearly  funds  needed 
to  make  the  purchases  In  1958  constant  re- 
study  changed  our  sto^pUe  objectives  to 
those  necessary  for  a  war  of  3  years'  rather 
than  5  yean'  duration.  As  a  result  today  of 
this  entire  enterprise  we  have,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  stockpiles  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials. 

The  Nation's  Investment  in  these  stock- 
piles is  comparable  to  the  Investment  made 
in  any  insurance  policy.  If  an  emergency 
does  iwt  arise,  there  are  always  those  who 
can  consider  the  investment  a  waste.  If, 
however,  the  Investment  had  not  beoi  made 
and  the  emergei>cy  did  arise,  these  same 
persons  would  bemoan,  and  properly  so,  the 
lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes.  I  firmly  rejected  the  policy  of  too- 
UtUe,  too-Ute  stockpiling.  As  a  result  when 
my  adminlstraticm  left  office  In  1061.  the 
Nation  was  strongly  situated  in  this  regard 
to  deal  with  the  forces  of  international  com- 
munism. 
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Like  aU  other  defense  acUvlUes.  the  poU- 
des  underUnlng  the  acquisition  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  should  be  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  In  order  to  keep  them  at- 
tuned to  changed  conditions.  I  hope,  howev- 
er, that  Members  of  Congress  will  keep  in 
mind  that  these  materials  are  assets— not  II- 
abihtiea-also.  that  these  Members  will  not 
permit  anyone  to  dispose  of  any  quantities 
of  any  of  them  untO  they  have  assured 
themselves,  after  listening  to  competent  tes- 
timony that  this  disposal  can  proceed  with- 
out injury  to  the  national  security.  The 
Congress  should  never  relinquish  its  right  to 
pass  on  executive  brandi  proposals  to  sell 
materials  in  the  stoda>iles.  Too  much  is  at 
stake. 

A  final  obaervation  based  on  experience  In 
public  life  Is  that  while  In  such  matters 
hindsight  Is  often  desirable  and  even  enjoy- 
able, foresight  is  always  a  neceastty. 
Sincerely. 

DWIORT  D.  ElSBraOWBL« 


MARY  MdiBOD  BETHUNE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

orcAUPoamA 

ni  THK  BOUSK  OF  HKFUtSDrrATTVCS 

Tuetday.  March  5. 1985 

•  BCr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  UJS.  Post  Office 
will  issue  a  new  22-oent  stamp  bearing 
the  portrait  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 
On  Wednesday,  March  6.  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Chapter  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  WcHnen,  located  in 
my  district,  will  OHnmemorate  this  oc- 
casion by  hosting  a  reception  in  Mary 
Bethune's  honor. 

Besides  being  memorialized  by  the 
U.S.  stamp,  Mary  Bethune  is  the  only 
Afro-American  to  have  a  memorial  on 
Federal  pailtland  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. She  became  a  national  figure 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
appointed  her  in  1936  to  direct  a  divi- 
sion of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration. At  that  time,  it  was  the  high- 
est Federal  post  held  by  a  black 
woman. 

Mary  McLeod  was  bom  in  1875  in 
MayesvUle,  SC,  1  of  17  children  and 
the  first  to  be  bom  in  freedom.  Her 
parents  bore  the  surname  of  their 
owner.  The  family  worked  for  the 
former  owner  to  eam  enough  to  buy  a 
5-acre  farm.  Children  and  parents  all 
worked  in  the  rice  and  cotton  fields;  at 
the  age  of  9.  Mary  could  pick  250 
pounds  of  cotton  a  day.  But  she  could 
not  read  or  write,  for  no  black  child 
could  get  an  education. 

When  she  was  11,  a  free  Presbjrterl- 
an  mission  school  opened  in  the  area, 
and  for  the  next  '6  years  she  trudged  5 
miles  each  way,  taking  in  all  the 
school  offered.  Ready  and  eager  to  go 
on  elsewhere,  she  could  not  because 
the  family  mule  died,  and  the  farm 
had  to  be  mortgaged  to  get  another. 
But  through  the  beneficence  of  a 
stranger,  a  school  teacher  in  Colorado 
interested  In  the  MayesviUe  school, 
she  was  given  a  scholarship  to  the 
Scotia  Seminary  for  Women  in  Con- 
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cord,  NC.  where  she  learned  English. 
Latin.  mathematiOB,  and  science  and 
became  qualified  to  teach. 

With  an  abiding  faith  that  things 
would  work  out  and  $1.60  is  her  pock- 
etbook,  she  started  a  school  of  her 
own  in  Daytona  Beach,  FL.  The  stu- 
dents used  crates  for  desks,  charcoal 
for  pencils,  and  mashed  elderberries 
for  ink. 

In  December  1935,  in  New  York 
City,  Mary  Bethune  created  the  Na- 
tional Councfl  of  Negro  Women 
[NCNW].  Serving  as  president  of  the 
NCNW  fnnn  its  founding  until  Decem- 
ber 1949,  she  focused  the  council's  ac- 
tivities on  segregation  and  dlscrimina- 
tlon  especially  as  they  affected  bladt 
women,  on  the  cultivation  of  better 
international  relationsh^  through 
visitation  programs  and  attendance  at 
international  conferences  and  on  na- 
tional liberal  causes.  She  also  repre- 
sented the  NCNW  at  the  1945  Found- 
ing Conference  of  the  United  Nations. 
To  strengthen  the  organization.  Be- 
thune expanded  the  membership  by 
creating  ehtpten  in  major  cities. 

The  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women's  three  local  chapters  in  the 
36th  Congressional  District— Inland 
Empire,  President  Wilmer  D.  Carter. 
Riverside,  Jenit  Wilson;  and  High 
Desert,  Ada  McClain— will  host  a  re- 
ception to  celebrate  the  issuance  of 
this  stamp  in  honor  of  the  organiza- 
tion's founder.  Dr.  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune. This  event  is  hlghlightied  by 
the  observance  of  National  Women's 
History  Week— March  3  to  9.  The  re- 
ception WiU  be  held  at  San  Bernar- 
dino's beautiful  Historical  and  Pioneer 
Society's  Heritage  House  on  Wednes- 
day. March  6. 

The  primary  feature  of  this  recep- 
tion win  be  the  unveiling  of  the  Be- 
thime  postage  stamp  by  San  Bernar- 
dino Postmaster.  Mr.  Emilo  Oarlca.  I 
am  proud  to  cosponsor  this  historic 
event.  Through  dedication  and  perser- 
verance  she  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
all  of  us.  Although  Dr.  Bethune  died 
in  1955.  she  continues  to  speak  to  us;  I 
will  close  with  the  following  words  ex- 
tracted from  her  last  will  and  testa- 
ment which  are  etched  on  the  base  of 
a  memorial  in  honor  of  her 

I  leave  You  Love.  ...  I  Leave  You  the 
Challenge  of  Developbig  Cimfldenoe  in  One 
Another.  ...  I  Leave  you  a  Respect  for  the 
Use  of  Power.  ...  I  Leave  You  Faith  ...  I 
Leave  Tou  Racial  Dignity  ...  I  Leave  You  a 
Desire  to  Live  Harmoniously  with  your 
Fellow  Man.  ...  I  Leave  you.  FlfuOly.  a  Re- 
sponsibility to  our  ]roung  people.* 
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MEDICARE  HOME  HEALTH  CARE 
BILL 


HON.  RONWYDEN 

oroaaooa 

or  TBI  BOUSE  OP  RSPRXSDITATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  5. 1985 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  SpetJur.  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  C<mgresswoman  Oakas's 
bill  to  provide  long-term  care  benefits 
under  Medicare. 

Sailors  today  are  paying  more  in 
out-of-po^et  health  care  costs  than 
they  were  before  the  days  when  Medi- 
care began.  And  they  arm't  getting 
many  more  health  benefits  today  than 
t^ey  were  then. 

The  fiscal  cnmch  that  we're  facing, 
coupled  with  otir  aging  population, 
puts  pressure  on  finding  noninstitu- 
tional  wi»oaches  to  our  Nation's 
health  care  needs.  And  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  needs  is  the  need  for 
appropriate  Img-term  care  services. 

Tradlttonally,  the  problem  inherent 
in  long-term  care  solutions  was  the 
cost  involved.  The  number  of  smiors 
who  need  these  services  is  so  great  and 
the  cost  of  instttutiooal  limg-teim  care 
services  is  so  high  that  most  attempts 
to  provide  a  Federal  solution  have  not 
been  seriously  considered. 

This  bUl.  however,  presents  tis  with 
a  new  aivroach  to  an  old  and  increas- 
ing distressing  problem.  It  provides 
seniors  with  long-term  care  benefits  in 
the  home  and  community  without 
banlcnu>ting  families,  institutions,  or 
the  Federal  Government 

Based  on  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation  demonstration  projects, 
this  bill  wHI  provide  comprehensive 
long-term  care— not  Just  institutional 
care— operated  out  of  hoq>ita]s,  with 
the  hospitals  at  risk.  As  with  HMO's, 
hospitals  will  be  reimbursed  on  a 
monthly  basis  with  one  check  that  will 
cover  all  services  provided.  The  hoq>i- 
tals,  then,  are  given  the  advantage  to 
keep  costs  down. 

This  bill  has  the  potential  of  provid- 
ing needed  comprehensive  long-term 
care  services  at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government— and  that  bene- 
fits everyone. 

I  applaud  my  colleague's  foresight  in 
introducing  this  important  bill  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  her 
toward  passage  of  the  legislation.* 


HONORING  WILLIAM  P.  HOLS- 
CLAW.  BOY  SCOUT  HERO 
FROM  NORWALK  TROOP  981 


HON.  ES1EBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OrCAUFORinA 
IH  TBI  BOUSC  OP  ■SPBCSDrCATIVB 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
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colleagues  a  young  man  who  is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  heroic  bravery. 

On  Sunday.  February  10,  1985.  at 
the  Norwalk  City  Fire  SUtion.  WU- 
11am  P.  Holsdaw  received  the  Boy 
Scout  Valor  Award  and  the  prestigious 
Carnegie  Medal  for  Heroism.  The 
Valor  Award  is  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  William  was  one  of  only  seven  Boy 
Scouts  to  receive  the  award  last  year. 
The  people  of  Norwalk  and  my  district 
are  extremely  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  William  saved  the  lives 
of  his  two  younger  brothers  over  1 
year  ago  after  a  fire  broke  out  at  the 
family's  home  in  Jean,  NV.  The  fire, 
had  spread  furiouiOy  through  the 
home  by  the  time  William  awoke.  He 
attempted  to  reach  his  father,  but  was 
unable  to  make  his  way  through  the 
flames.  His  father,  Jim  Holsclaw.  had 
reached  the  outside  and  gone  to  the 
rear  of  the  house  breaking  a  window 
leading  to  the  bedroom  for  William  to 
escape.  He  could  have  jumped  to 
safety,  but  refiised  to  leave  his  broth- 
ers. Brian,  4.  and  Jimmy,  3,  until  he 
had  passed  them  through  the  window 
to  their  father. 

William  is  still  recovering  from  the 
second-  and  third-degree  bums  on  40 
percent  of  his  body  which  he  sus- 
tained in  the  rescue.  He  has  endured 
agonizing  medical  treatments  for  his 
injiules  and  must  wear  a  special  pres- 
surtaed  body  suit  that  protects  his  skin 
during  the  slow,  painful  healing  proc- 
ess. 

William  was  adopted  by  Norwalk's 
Troop  981  through  the  Lone  Scout 
Program  after  they  had  read  about  his 
act  of  heroism  and  his  desire  to 
become  a  Boy  Scout.  Until  he  Joined 
Troop  981,  William  had  often  talked 
about  becoming  a  Scout,  but  his  fami- 
ly's home  in  Nevada  was  far  from  any 
established  troop.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  served  his  new  troop  in 
Norwalk  with  pride  and  distinction. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  commending  this  young 
man  for  his  selfless  act  of  bravery. 
William's  courage  in  saving  his  broth- 
ers' lives  will  be  an  example  for  other 
yoimg  people  to  follow.* 
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the  American  people  have  brought 
about  Important  legislation  in  this 
Congress. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  com- 
mend Lawyers  Against  Apartheid. 
They  have  recognised  the  need  to 
limit  American  interests  in  South 
Africa  and  are  willing  to  wholeheart- 
edly support  Federal  legislation  initia- 
tives which  wtil  penalise— not  subsi- 
dize—this racist  regime. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
statement  from  the  Lawyers  Against 
Apartheid. 

liAwnas  AoAnsT  Apacxbiid 


THE  LEOAL  PROFESSION  AND 
APARTHEID:  A  NEW  INITIATIVE 


UMI 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  nw  TOME 
IK  THX  HOUSX  or  MPRISIinATIVIS 

Tuetdav,  March  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
very  recently.  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  legal  community  have  not 
been  successful  in  achieving  broad- 
based  support  condemning  the  dis- 
criminatory policies  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Calls  for  economic  sanc- 
tions, denunciations  of  human  rights 
abuses,  and  stronger  interest  among 
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We.  tbe  undenigned  Amwlffan  lawyen. 

CoDKioua  of  the  obUsatlon  that  all  law- 
jren  undertake  to  act  u  guaitUana  of  Justice 
and  the  Rule  of  Law, 

RecaUtng  the  Injunction  in  the  ITnlveml 
Dedaimtlon  of  Human  Rlgbta  that  "where- 
aa  It  la  eawntial.  if  man  Is  not  to  be  com- 
peUed  to  have  recourM,  as  a  last  retort,  to 
rebellion  against  tyranny  and  opprwlon. 
that  human  rights  should  be  protected  by 
tbe  Rule  of  Law," 

Dedicated  to  the  prlndplea  enunciated  In 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  tbe 
United  States  Constitution,  and  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  of  Uberty.  equaUty, 
Justice  for  all.  and  aelf-determlniOlon. 

Compelled  by  tbe  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
worsening  situation  In  South  Africa.  In  the 
esnlatlon  of  abuses  of  fundamental  rights, 
and  In  the  Intensification  of  official  vio- 
lence. 

Concerned  tliat  the  poUdet  of  our  own 
government  described  as  "constructive  en- 
gagement" are  Inadequate  to  express  Ameri- 
can antipathy  to  apartheid  and  may  be  per- 
ceived as  giving  succor  to  the  white  minority 
regime. 

Cognisant  that  the  more  than  114  blUlon 
of  U.8.  economic  involvement  In  South 
Africa  results  In  financial  resources  to  main- 
tain apartheid  and  creates  a  vehicle  for 
technological  transfers  that  benefit  the  mi- 
nority regime. 

Mindful  that  South  Africa's  cheap  labor, 
created  by  conditions  akin  to  forced  labor, 
undercuts  the  wage  stability  and  employ- 
ment of  American  workers. 

Concerned  that  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  Instrumentalities  are  being 
represented  by  American  lawyers. 

In  recognition  that: 

(a)  i^MUtheld.  the  system  of  govemmen- 
tally  established  and  enforced  Inequalities, 
restrictions,  exclusions,  and  limitations  on 
the  grounds  of  race  applying  across  all  sec- 
tors of  life  (politics,  employment,  education, 
movement  and  residence)  Is  Intrinsically 
antithetical  to  tbe  notion  of  Justice;  for  It 
breaches  the  most  sacred  element  of  Jiistlce. 
that  of  equaUty  before  the  law; 

(b)  Apartheid  Is  maintained  In  deflance  of 
International  law  and  the  repeated  condem- 
nation of  the  tntematlonal  community  of 
any  system  of  racial  discrimination,  and  In 
particular,  that  of  apartheid; 

(c)  South  Africa's  newly  revised  1984  con- 
stitution Is.  on  lU  fsoe.  a  violation  of  the 
International  law  norm  of  self-determina- 
tion under  which  all  people  are  to  partici- 
pate equally  In  the  body  politic:  for  this  con- 
sUtutlon  totally  excludes  the  73  percent  Af- 
rican majority  from  any  political  participa- 
tion In  the  central  government  and  rel- 
egates the  Asian  and  "Coloured"  population 
groups  to  only  limited  participation  ezer- 
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cised  through  racially  separated  chambers 
of  parliament; 

(d)  Influx  controls.  Implemented  through 
the  pass  laws  which  severely  restrict  the 
freedom  of  movement  of  Black  South  Afri- 
cans, the  forced  removals  and  relocations  of 
Black  oonmunltles  which  liave  affected  S.5 
mlllloo  Africans  to  date,  the  homelands 
policy  by  which  South  Africa  purporU  to 
bave  stripped  over  8  million  Africans  of 
their  South  African  dtiaenship  snd  natloo- 
allty  are  flagrant  violations  of  International- 
ly accepted  buman  rights  norms; 

(e>  South  Africa's  draconlan  security  legis- 
lation Is  snathema  to  tlie  Rule  of  Law  and 
to  the  concept  of  due  process  by  reason  of 
Its  conferment  on  the  security  police  of 
■weeping  and  unfettered  powers  to  detain 
Incommunicado  any  person  who  appears  to 
question  the  apartheid  system,  without 
charge  or  trial,  denying  access  to  legal  coun- 
sel or  family  for  Indefinite  periods,  thereby 
leading  to  disappearances,  torture,  and 
deaths  In  detention; 

(f)  Tbe  role  of  the  Judiciary  In  enforcing 
the  structure  of  apartheid  must  be  deplored; 

(g)  The  official  intimidation  and  hanus- 
ment  of  lawyers  who  use  their  professional 
skills  either  to  oppose  apartheid  or  to 
defend  lU  critics  who  sre  charged  with  po- 
litical crimes  must  be  condemned  by  the 
entire  legal  profession: 

(h)  South  Africa's  continued  lUegal  occu- 
pation of  NamibU  and  lU  application  of 
apartheid  policies  to  that  territory  are  In  de- 
finance  of  International  law  as  confirmed  by 
the  Advisory  Opinion  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice: 

(I)  South  Africa's  campaign  of  military 
and  economic  sggresslon  and  political  sub- 
version against  lU  nelghl)oring  states  In  sn 
effort  to  secure  iU  minority  control  in 
South  Africa  and  tU  Olegal  occupation  of 
Namibia  breaches  the  basic  intemattonal 
law  rules  of  sovereignty  and  non-interven- 
tion, as  weU  as  tbe  International  law  rules 
under  the  Geneva  Conventions  regarding 
the  treatment  of  combatants  and  dvUlana. 

We.  as  American  lawyers,  call  upon  oiu- 
Oovemment: 

1.  To  end  Its  policy  known  as  "construc- 
tive engagement"  and  to  take  all  appropri- 
ate measures  to  disassociate  the  United 
SUtes  politically  and  economically  from  the 
support  of  the  apartheid  syston. 

3.  To  take  prompt  and  effective  measures 
to  end  South  Africa's  illegal  oocupaUon  of 
Namibia  without  external  preconditions  and 
in  accordance  with  relevant  United  Nations 
resolutions. 

S.  To  comply  fully  with  the  Advisory 
Opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice on  Namibia. 

4.  To  reinstate  the  longstanding  United 
States  policy  as  Implemented  by  all  UJB.  ad- 
ministrations from  1983  to  1981  of  strict  ad- 
herence to  tbe  mandatory  United  Nations 
arms  embargo  against  South  Africa  by  In- 
terpreting It  to  prohibit  any  exports  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  South  African  military  or 
police  and  to  prohibit  the  export  of  items 
which  could  be  used  In  the  enforcement  of 
spartheld. 

5.  To  prohibit  the  export  of  nuclear-relat- 
ed equipment,  technology,  and  substances 
to  South  Africa,  and  to  prohibit  the  Import 
of  nuclear  substances,  particularly  uranium, 
from  South  Africa  or  Namibia. 

8.  To  terminate  all  forms  of  direct  snd  In- 
direct mllltsry  collaboration  with  South 
Africa.  Including  any  cooperation  In  mutual 
defense  arrangements. 

7.  To  ban  all  trade  In  South  African  gold. 
Including  Krugerrands. 
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8.  To  prohibit  export-Import  loans  and 
guarantees  to  SouUi  Africa,  new  Investment 
In  and  new  public  and  private  liank  loans  to 
South  Africa  and.  If  necessary,  to  explore 
the  developnaent  of  plans  for  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  current  Investment  and  for  a 
trade  embargo. 

We  call  upon  all  lawyers  to  use  their  pro- 
fessional and  personal  skills  to  oppose 
apartheid  aiMl  to  work  to  achieve  the  above 
proposed  changes  In  UjS.  foreign  policy 
toward  South  Africa.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  "UNCLE" 
HADLET 


CHARLIE 


HON.  WnilAM  LEHMAN 


'Anvn 


orPLOuaa 
Df  TBI  HOV8X  OP 

Tuesday.  March  S,  19S5 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  south  Florida  has  lost  a  big. 
big  man.  Charles  Hadley.  affectionate- 
ly known  to  everyone  as  "Uncle  Char- 
lie," had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
political  and  social  structure  of  Dade 
County.  He  was  called  "Mayor"  even 
though  he  had  no  official  title  because 
he  was  so  influential  in  creating  a  new 
urban  south  Florida. 

Uncle  Charlie  was  a  powerful  man 
who  was  imique  because  he  never  used 
his  power  to  his  personal  benefit,  but 
only  and  consistently  on  liehalf  of 
others.  Charlie  was  also  one  of  the 
moat  intelligent  people  I  have  known. 
He  could  quicldy  see  through  pretense 
and  insincerity. 

Our  community  owes  a  great  debt  to 
this  man.  who  did  so  much  to  make 
life  better  for  so  many  people.  He  set  a 
high  standard  of  caiiing  and  accom- 
plishment throughout  his  lifetime,  a 
standard  that  will  continue  to  chal- 
lenge Dade's  leaders  and  community 
activists  for  many  years  to  come. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Miami 
Herald  at>out  this  remarkable  man, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues: 

The  article  follows. 
Chaslss  Hadlet,  Revirsd  Figusk  HI  Miaw 
Politics,  is  Dkad  at  72 
(By  Tom  Fiedler) 

Charles  Rudolph  Hadley,  the  famed 
"Unde  Charlie"  who  became  a  revered  po- 
litical institution  in  Miami,  died  late  Thurs- 
day of  complications  arising  from  a  stroke. 
He  was  72. 

UntU  he  was  incapadtated  a  month  ago, 
Hadley  was  courted  as  he  had  been  for 
three  decades  by  politicians  seeking  his 
blessing— and  the  black  votes  it  could  bring. 

And  he  was  honored  and  emulated  by  a 
new  generation  of  activists  who  learned 
street-level  politics  at  his  knee. 

"Charles  probably  gave  the  first  sensitivi- 
ty to  blacks  registering  to  vote,"  said  Atha- 
lle  Range,  a  protege  and  friend.  "That's 
something  we  can  all  be  proud  of." 

Added  Howard  Gary,  the  former  Miami 
dty  manager  and  Hadley's  nephew:  "He 
spent  his  whole  life  serving  people.  The  dty 
of  Miami  and  the  country  are  losing  a  great 
leader." 

As  a  "skinny  young  man"  in  the  Depres- 
sion. Hadley  was  introduced  to  the  possibili- 
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ties  of  pontics  by  tben-UA  Sen.  Claude 
Peppn*.  Tbat  Introduction  developed  into  a 
lasting  personal  and  political  bond  between 
the  two— "we  became  like  brothers."  said 
Pepper— and  to  the  creation  of  Hadley's  Op- 
eration Big  Vote. 

It  was  the  first  and  most  formidable  blatik 
vote-gathering  machine  In  Dade  County, 
using  its  power  to  help  candidates  from 
Pepper  snd  former  Gov.  Reuiitn  Askew  to 
six-term  Miami  Mayw  Maurice  Ferrc. 

TO  be  induded  on  Hadley's  Slate  of  candi- 
dates always  distrilnited  to  voters  on  paper 
cards  that  fit  Into  the  plan  of  the  hand- 
was  to  be  virtually  assured  of  a  lanrtsHrte 
vote  In  precincts  where  Big  Vote  operated. 
The  cards  were  passed  out  at  every  polling 
place  by  hundreds  of  youths  employed  for  a 
few  dollars  a  day. 

Many  of  those  who  were  listed  im  those 
palm  cards  and  who  sometimes  paid  for  the 
privilege  Insist  that  Hadley's  endorsement 
was  slways  earned,  never  liought. 

"He  was  more  than  a.  supporter."  said 
Askew,  who  now  lives  in  MlamL  "He  was  a 
good  friend  and  a  thoroughly  honest  man 
who  never  took  anything  for  himself." 

PoUttcal  lobbyist  Steve  Ross,  who  woAed 
alongside  Hadley  in  numerous  csmpaigns. 
called  him  "an  institution  who  was  always  a 
credit  to  his  dty  snd  his  community." 

"If  somebody  gave  him  $100  for  a  cam- 
paign." recalled  Milton  Vickers.  irtio  now  di- 
rects Dade's  minority  Inisiness  office,  "he 
saw  that  the  full  $100  was  spent  on  his 
behalf.  Uncle  Charlie  didn't  take  a  slice  for 
himself." 

Hadley,  a  rotund  man.  was  t>eset  with  fall- 
ing health  In  recent  years,  indudlng  two 
previous  strokes.  But  his  emotional  commit- 
ment to  blacks  and  to  ensuring  triadu  a  role 
In  dty,  state  and  national  politics  never 
waned. 

As  recently  as  a  year  ago.  Hadley  was  in 
the  forefront  of  a  drive  to  add  blacks  to  the 
county's  voting  rolls. 

And  In  October,  when  the  Miami  City 
Commission  fired  ills  nephew.  City  Manager 
Gary.  It  was  Hadley— frail  and  leaning  on 
his  c&ne  for  support— who  angrily  stood  up 
during  the  meeting  and  rallied  others  in  the 
black  community  to  protest 

Notably,  tbat  protest  grew  Into  a  petition 
drive  to  recall  Mayor  Ferre,  the  man  who 
owed  his  political  success  to  Hadley  more 
than  any  other  figure.  Further,  such  leaders 
of  that  drive  as  Urban  League  Director  T. 
Wlllard  Fair.  State  Sen.  Carrie  Meek  and 
others,  were  baptized  into  local  poUtics 
through  Operation  Big  Vote. 

"What  little  I  know  about  running  refer- 
endums  and  getting  out  the  vote,  I  learned 
from  Unde  Charlie,"  said  Fair.  "Tou  can't 
get  Involved  In  this  community  without 
knowing  him." 

Hadley  never  tired  of  crediting  Pepper,  84. 
with  his  success.  But  It  was  mutuaL 

Pepper  recalls  learning  of  Hadley  about  50 
yean  ago  when  Pepper  was  a  newly  elected 
U  Jl.  Senator  staunchly  sunwrtlng  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  and  his  relatively 
liberal  aodal  polides. 

Hadley's  parents  sought  the  young  law- 
maker out  and  told  him  that,  without  his 
help,  their  son  (Charles  would  be  forced  to 
drop  out  of  college  in  TsllahasBee.  But,  they 
said,  a  word  from  Pepper  to  the  school's 
prerident  would  assure  Charles  of  a  scholar- 
ship and  enable  him  to  finish. 

Pepper  invited  the  young  Hadley  to  visit 
at  his  Tallahassee  home  shortly  thereafter. 
He  liked  what  he  saw. 

"He  was  a  fine  looking  young  man.  he  was 
skinny  then."  P^n>er  said  In  an  Interview 
Thursday  night. 
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"I  asked  him  whst  be  Intended  to  do  with 
himself  if  I  helped  him  get  the  scholarship. 
He  said  be  would  try  to  make  a  decent  man 
of  himself,"  Pepper  ooirtinued. 

"And  he  told  me,  'If  you  hebi  me,  yoall 
never  regret  It.' " 

Pepper,  of  course.  Interceded  on  Hadlesr's 
behalf,  enabling  him  to  finish  college  snd 
move  to  MiamL  Their  relationship  evoknd 
from  that  of  mentor-student  to  one  of  deep 
personal  friendship. 

"Every  time  Mis.  Pepper  and  I  came  to 
Miami."  the  congressman  recalled.  "Charlie 
would  show  up  at  our  hotel  with  wUdflowers 
In  his  hand  for  Mrs.  Pepper. 

"He  never  forgot  to  do  that.  He  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  tmy  flowers  from  a 
florist,  but  he  would  mske  sure  that  be 
went  Into  a  field  and  picked  flowers  for 
her."  Pepper  said. 

With  Pepper's  encouragement  and  occa- 
sional Intervention,  Hadley  went  to  work  for 
the  state  as  a  health  Inspector.  But  in  his 
off-hours,  he  began  preadiing  what  became 
his  goQiel— power  comes  through  the  ballot 
box 

Pepper  lost  his  Senate  seat  In  1952  during 
a  liltteriy  contested  race  and  moved  to 
Miami,  where  be  opened  a  law  m^ctlce.  But 
In  1982.  after  reapportionment  created  a 
new  congressional  district  that  spanned 
Miami  Beach  and  Uberty  City.  Pepper  re- 
entered politics.  And.  true  to  ttw  promise  he 
made  as  a  skinny  lad.  Hadley  repaid  Pepper 
by  delivering  massive  vote  margins  In  the 
black  precincts  every  Uennlal  thereafter. 

Hadley  was  more  fortunate  than  most  In 
living  long  enough  to  become  an  Institution. 
His  nsme  adorns  a  public  park  in  Lilierty 
C^ty.  And  taking  shape  nearby  Is  the  Hadley 
Gardens  spartment  omplex,  a  federally 
subsidised  retirement  home  steered  through 
Congress  by  Pepper  spcdflcally  to  honor  his 
friend. 

"Ill  cherish  his  memory  sll  the  years  of 
my  life."  Peiqter  said.  "There  are  so  msny 
who  owe  so  much  to  Charies  Hadley." 

The  Range  Funnal  Home  is  hsndling  ar- 
rangements, which  woe  Incomplete  late 
Thursday.* 


THE  OZARKS  FOOD  HARVEST 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OPMissouai 

Of  THE  HOUSI  OF  BKPRBSSHTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  March  S.  1985 

•  Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  good  work  of  many 
people  and  organizations  in  my  con- 
gressional district  who  are  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  of  providing  fo<xl  for 
the  need  of  oiu-  area. 

The  Ozarks  Food  Harvest,  in  Just  a 
few  short  months,  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  providing  food  to  more 
than  4.500  people  daily  in  27  south- 
west Missouri  counties. 

I  commend  the  following  report  as 
worthwhile  reading: 

The  Osarks  Food  Harvest,  In  ^ringfield. 
MO,  experienced  its  official  beginning  in 
February  1983.  By  May  of  that  year  it  had 
begun  to  collect  and  distribute  food  to  the 
needy  and  poor  In  the  Osarks.  The  ensuing 
eU^t  months  resulted  in  food  receipts  of 
195,157  pounds  with  a  distribution  of  90,710 
poimds   to   21   agendes.    1984   growth   In- 
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cresMd  to:  754.619  poundi  of  food  received. 
523.687  pounds  distributed  uid  the  receiving 
xencies  had  increased  to  110.  The  orgmntn- 
tlon  was  not  only  gratified  but  astounded  at 
the  phenomenal  growth  and  Interest  In  the 
program. 

Onurks  Food  Harvest  grew  from  an  idea 
bom  with  the  Springfield  Area  Council  of 
Churches  and  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Southwest  fiflssouri  Office  on 
Aging.  Funds  to  begin  the  project  came 
from  these  two  organlaatlons  and  grants 
from  the  Gannett  Foundation.  Presbyterian 
Hunger  Fund  and  ether  miscellaneous  con- 
tributions. An  advisory  committee  was 
formed  with  twelve  members  representing 
industry,  food  Industry,  governmental  units 
and  grocery  distribution  people  to  develop 
guidelines  for  the  day-to-day  operation. 
This  group  also  studies  the  applications  re- 
ceived from  the  various  churches  and  agen- 
cies to  determine  If  they  are  eligible,  have  a 
501<cX3)  IRS  status  and  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements to  become  an  approved  unit  en- 
titled to  receive  food  as  required  by  law. 

Since  its  inception,  Osarks  Food  Harvest 
has  grown  to  cover  twenty-seven  Missouri 
counties  (with  31  post  offices)  from  Lincoln 
on  the  north,  Winona  on  the  east,  beyond 
the  Arkansas  line  to  the  South  including 
seven  counties  in  the  north  central  and 
northwest  part  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Okla- 
homa/Kansas line  to  the  west.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  pre-Christmas  "Open  Cupboard 
Holiday  Harvest"  it  was  determined  that 
over  4,500  persons  were  being  served  dally 
as  a  result  of  Oiarks  Food  Harvest  efforts. 

Frank  Farmer,  a  writer  for  the  Springfield 
Newspaper,  in  a  recent  article  states:  "Food 
Is  not  a  weapon.  It  is  a  gift  from  God  to  be 
used  for  all  mankind."  The  Items  distributed 
by  OsaAs  Food  Harvest  go  to  agencies  and 
churches  who  are  offering  on-<lte  feeding 
programs,  food  closets,  and  emergency  box 
programs.  These  agencies  are  able  to  in- 
crease their  purchasing  power  many  times 
as  they  are  required  to  pay  10  cents  per 
pound  as  a  shared  maintenance  cost.  (It  Is 
not  unusual  that  this  10  cents  will  purchase 
a  food  item  which  would  normally  sell  for 
$3.00  to  $4.00.) 

The  cooununlty  spirit  has  been  very  com- 
mendable for  support  of  the  food  bank.  The 
previously  mentioned  Osarks  Open  Cup- 
board Holiday  Harvest  netted  8,155  pounds 
of  food  and  was  sponsored  by  KOBX  radio, 
KOLR-TV,  Springfield  Newspapers  and  the 
Springfield  Area  Council  of  Churches.  A 
"Can  Tree"  sponsored  by  the  Springfield 
Realtors  Board  at  BatUefleld  MaU  coUected 
6,820  pounds  of  food  and  combined  efforts 
of  both  groups  brought  in  over  $3,000  in 
cash  donations  this  past  December. 

In  1984,  the  warehouse  space  was  expand- 
ed to  include  over  8,400  sq.  ft.:  Oannett 
Foundation  provided  a  grant  which  allowed 
partial  financing  of  a  walk-in  refrigerator 
and  walk-in  freezer  and  two  local  unions  do- 
nated their  labor  to  Install  this  equipment. 

Osarks  Food  Harvest  is  located  in  a  public 
warehouse.  The  staff  includes:  1  fill  time  di- 
rector, 1  full  time  warehouse  manager,  1 
food  solicitor,  1  warehouse  employee,  4  per- 
sons working  4  hours  per  day.  5  days  per 
week  with  hours  staggered  to  cover  the  8 
hours  it  is  open  provided  by  the  Community 
Service  Employment  Program,  and  8  regular 
volunteers.  This  staff  allows  for  a  very  capa- 
ble, feasible,  low-cost  operation  in  person- 
nel. The  shared  maintenance  (10  cents  per 
pound)  was  responsible  for  81  percent  of  the 
operating  budget  in  1984:  additional  operat- 
ing funds  came  from  the  Junior  League  of 
Springfield  in  the  form  of  a  $15,000  grant. 
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Springfield  is  fortunate  to  have  companies 
who  have  food  manufacturing  plants  and 
other  companies  who  have  distribution 
points  located  in  the  dty  or  nearby  who  are 
recognised  as  national  donors  to  Second 
Harvest.  Some  have  made  direct  donations 
and  others  have  donated  through  Harvest- 
ers. Inc.  In  Kansas  City.  One  of  the  donors 
has  provided  over  a  half-million  pounds  of 
canned  vegetables  since  the  project  was 
started. 

Of  the  110  agencies  and  churches  ap- 
proved as  recipients  mentioned  earlier, 
there  are  57  churches  who  maintain  food 
closets  and  of  the  other  53  agencies,  10  are 
located  in  Springfield  with  on-site  feeding 
programs  and  another  eight  on-site  pro- 
grams out  in  the  area.  The  remaining  agen- 
cies maintain  either  food  closet  or  emergen- 
cy box  programs.  One  of  the  busiest  box 
programs  is  serviced  by  Croasllnes  (in 
Springfield)  which  provides  25  to  35  boxes 
to  needy  families  each  day.  The  Southwest 
Mlaouri  Office  on  Aging  covers  the  older 
adult  nutrition  program  (noon  meals)  in  23 
counties  In  Southwest  Missouri.  The  agen- 
cies served  represent  many  types  of  pro- 
grams, namely:  rehabilitation  of  prisoners 
who  have  been  released;  alcohol/drug  treat- 
ment: food  kitchens;  boys  and  girls  who  are 
homeless  or  have  been  In  trouble:  refugee 
resettlement;  cerebral  palsey:  the  mentally 
retarded;  veterans;  and  many  box  programs 
out  in  the  rural  areas.  In  addition,  govern- 
ment commodities  are  stored  for  Crosslines 
and  Orand  Oaks  Mission  to  f  acUltate  their 
distribution  In  Greene  County. 

The  Osarks  Food  Harvest  is  glad  to  be 
Just  one  part  of  the  progam  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Springfield  Area  Council  of 
Churches.  It  la  a  caring  organisation  com- 
posed of  some  55  area  churches  with  a 
common  goal  of  helping  people  who  are 
needy  or  hungry.  At  the  1984  annual  meet- 
ing, the  report  showed  that  there  were  28 
full-time  employees.  27  part-time  employ- 
ees, and  1,982  volunteers  who  gave  their 
time  weekly.  An  estimated  100,000  lives  are 
touched  annually  by  these  combined  efforts 
in  the  Southwest  Missouri  and  Northwest 
ArlKansas  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
represent  a  congressional  district  that 
Is  populated  by  such  an  outstanding 
and  caring  group  of  individuals  and 
business  establishments. 

The  Osarks  Food  Harvest  is  a  pro- 
gram that  should  be  copied  by  other 
communities  of  our  Nation.* 


FINNISH-AMERICAN 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  mmnsoT* 
nf  THS  HO0SI  or  sxpimBirTATivis 
Tuesday,  Mardi  5, 19^5 
•  Mr.   OBERSTAR.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  tills 
body  a  nationwide  celebration  of  Finn- 
ish-Americans, marking  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  publication  of  "The 
Kalevala,"  the  national  epic  tale  of 
Finland.    So    much    can    be    learned 
about  a  people  by  studying  the  litera- 
ture which  precedes  them.  The  Kale- 
vala reveals  a  heritage  rich  in  tradi- 
tion; a  people  rich  in  pride  of  their  ori- 
gins; and  a  people  determined  to  leave 
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their  mark  on  history.  The  strong 
Finnish-American  society  which  pre- 
vails today  is  evidence  of  the  success 
of  their  ancestors. 

Dr.  Ellas  Lonnrot  dedicated  a  great 
portion  of  his  life  to  collecting  the 
many  individual  writings  of  his  ances- 
tors, combining  them  into  a  work  com- 
parable to  the  works  of  Homer,  in 
order  to  show  that  "*  *  *  our  ancestors 
were  not,  even  in  their  intellectual 
pursuits,  ignorant  *  *  *."  Dr.  Lonnrot 
could  not  have  anticipated  the  impact 
which  the  work  he  first  published  in 
1935  would  have  on  the  many  genera- 
tions of  Finns  to  come.  "The  Kale- 
vala" has  been  translated  into  several 
different  languages,  including  English, 
thus  enabling  people  throughout  the 
world  to  share  in  the  Finnish  heritage. 

"The  Kalevala"  was  the  first  major 
literary  work  written  in  the  Finnish 
language,  and  as  such  it  raised  the  lan- 
guage to  a  respected  position,  thus 
stimulating  a  national  consciousness. 
Through  "The  Kalevala."  the  Finns 
have  shared  with  the  world  a  literary 
example  that  is  not  easily  matched. 

The  year  1985  wiU  witness  a  series  of 
continuing  celebrations  throughout 
the  Nation  to  mark  this  historic  event. 
Banquets,  craft  fairs,  dances  and  lec- 
tures are  among  the  events  scheduled 
for  the  July  25-28  national  celebration 
to  be  held  at  Suomi  College  in  Han- 
coclt.  MI.  In  my  own  district  in  Minne- 
sota, the  event  was  marked  on  Febru- 
ary 28  by  the  Hibbing  Finnish-Ameri- 
can Historical  Society  to  honor  the 
contribution  of  the  many  individuals 
of  Finnish  descent  who  helped  to 
shape  the  history  of  the  State. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  as  distinguished  a  group  as  the 
Finnish-Americans.  I  thank  them  for 
sharing  with  us  so  treasured  a  master- 
piece as  "The  Kalevala,"  and  I  wish 
them  continued  prosperity  in  the 
future.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

or  WIST  vnomiA 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  RCntaSDfTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  28,  198S 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  close  of  February,  we  end  a 
month-long  celebration  of  black  histo- 
ry. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  out- 
standing black  Americans  whose  con- 
tributions to  our  society  have  enriched 
the  lives  of  us  all. 

The  sciences,  education,  politics, 
technology,  and  the  arts  are  only  a 
few  of  the  areas  profoimdly  affected 
by  the  hard  woiit.  dedication,  and  tal- 
ents of  black  Americans  throughout 
our  country's  history.  Many  of  these 
individuals  remain  nameless,  although 
their  sacrifices  for  a  more  Just  society 
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have  been  enormous.  Fortunately, 
these  sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Today  I  believe  that  we  have  a  socie- 
ty that  is  better  for  its  increased  con- 
sciousness of  the  suffering  of  early 
black  Americans.  This  consciousness 
was  enhanced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960's  but 
we  must  all  continue  to  strive  toward 
the  common  goal  of  equality  and  a 
better  life  for  aU. 

Black  History  Month  has  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  honor  black  Americans 
and  their  invaluable  contributions  to 
American  society  .• 


DISINVESTINO  FROM  SOUTH 
AFRICA:  CONSTRUCTIVE  DIS- 
ESfOAOEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

ormcHiGAii 
in  THE  HOUSE  Or  RBPRESBMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5. 1985 

•  Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
national  interests  and  values  dictate 
that  we  now  disinvest  from  South 
Africa.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
Members  a  recent  op-ed  that  I  wrote 
for  the  Detroit  News  on  this  subject. 
[From  the  Detroit  News.  Mar.  3, 1985] 

A  Call  roa  VS.  Disuvssiiujii  Tna  Is 

RomiiHG  Out  m  South  Atuca 

(By  John  Coirmu) 

There  is  now  only  one  responsible  course 
that  the  United  States  can  take  in  South 
African  disinvestment. 

n.S.  economic  Investment  In  South  Africa 
offers  the  majority  uf  South  Africans  little 
relative  braeflt,  but  directly  and  materially 
strragthens  the  system  that  so  violently  <h>- 
presses  them.  This  Is  Inconsistent  with  our 
principles.  In  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed  ma- 
jority, foreign  finns  are  mere  bricks  in  the 
wall  of  aiMutheld.  This  is  inconsistent  also 
with  our  long-term  Interests.  We  must  now 
get  out— all  the  way  out— while  doing  so  can 
still  be  perceived  In  a  positive  light. 

The  United  States  today  Is  the  largest 
trader,  second  largest  foreign  Investor,  and 
the  source  of  one-third  of  all  International 
credit  In  South  Africa.  Those  who  argue 
that  disinvestment  would  hurt  more  than 
help  the  oppressed  black  South  Africans 
mlsperceive  the  fundamental  nattire  of  our 
Investment  In  that  country. 

UJ3.  firms  employ  approximately  66,000 
black  South  Africans— less  than  1  percent  of 
the  entire  black  South  African  population. 
At  the  same  time  they  control  70  percent  of 
the  computer  market,  45  percent  of  the  oil 
market,  and  33  percent  of  the  automotive 
and  truck  market,  all  of  which  together  con- 
stitute the  Jugular  vein  of  this  highly  so- 
phisticated garrison  state.  While  U.8.  invest- 
ment may  provide  employment  for  a  rela- 
tive few.  millions  upon  millions  of  South  Af- 
ricans have  become  measureably  worse  off 
during  a  period  In  which  foreign  Investment 
has  Increased. 

Studies  conducted  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween foreign  investment  and  the  easing  of 
apartheid.  Including  one  by  the  (Carnegie 
Foundation,  consistently  tell  of  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  apartheid  structure.  Increases 
In  black  Impoverishment,  and  the  general 
intensification  of  violent  repression  that  has 
accompanied  foreign  Investment  In  South 
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Africa.  One  study  by  Charies  Simklns  of 
Capetown  Unhrenity,  for  example,  found 
that  the  number  of  people  below  a  mini- 
mum living  standard  on  the  government  cre- 
ated "homelands"  increased  from  4.9  million 
to  8J)  million  from  1960  and  I960,  a  period 
in  which  our  investment  increased  approxi- 
mately 900  percent. 

It  Is  against  this  backdn^  that  there  has 
been  widespread  support  for  disinvestment 
not  only  in  the  United  Nations  but  also  in 
South  Africa.  Black  labor,  religious,  and  po- 
litical leaders  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
drive  despite  the  threat  of  severe  reMbu- 
tlon  by  the  state.  The  two  largest-bla^ 
trade  union  federations,  the  Federation  of 
South  African  Trade  Unions  (F08ATU)  and 
the  Council  of  Unions  of  South  Africa 
(CUBA),  both  recently  issued  strong  state- 
ments calling  for  foreign  disinvestment. 
Labor  leaders  In  particular  have  spoken  out 
against  foreign  Investment  because  of  the 
fortifying  Impact  It  has  on  a  system  that 
separates  black  workers  from  thtir  families 
and  pays  them  less  than  one-sixth  the 
wages  of  their  whlte-counteiparts.  offering 
foreign  firms  a  low-wage  haven. 

While  the  South  African  government  con- 
tinually insists  that  disinvestment  will  have 
no  impact  on  the  repression  and  violence  in 
South  Africa,  it  has  vigorously  fought 
against  it,  hiring  a  vast  array  of  lobbyists  to 
battle  disinvestment  legUatlon  In  the 
United  States,  aind.  under  its  Terrorism  Act, 
mairtiiy  the  sdvocacy  of  disinvestment  in 
South  Africa  an  "act  of  treason."  a  crime 
that  can  be  punishable  by  deaUi.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  after  the  threat  of  disinvestment 
had  been  developed  in  Congress,  that  Preto- 
ria, for  the  first  time,  took  any  concession- 
ary steps— announcing,  for  Instance,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  homeland  policy  In  which 
the  government  violently  evicts  families 
from  their  communities.  Through  these  and 
other  actions.  Pretoria  has  unwittingly 
made  it  abundantly  clear  the  extent  te 
which  disinvestment  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  apartheid  sjrstem. 

Time  Is  running  out  in  South  Africa  for 
the  fanatic  white  minority  and  its  Ingenious 
and  malevolent  mechanisms  by  which  it  cre- 
ates phantom  "homelands"  and  administers 
the  legalised  enslavement  of  22  million 
blacks.  If  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  one  of  the 
most  vocal  antlapartheld  American  leaders, 
was  forced  to  cancel  his  speech  In  Johannes- 
burg because  of  increasing  distrust  and  re- 
sentment of  Americans  in  South  Africa,  how 
will  U.8.  firms  be  treated  as  the  tendencies 
toward  violent  dvll  war  Increase  on  a  daily 
basis— firms  which  in  the  South  African's 
eyes  are  in  tacit  <x>llusion  with  the  apart- 
heid machine?  The  managing  director  of 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.'s  South  Afri- 
can subsidiary  predicts  that,  "foreign  com- 
panies are  going  to  be  the  target.  That  Is 
where  the  dissident  blacks  will  focus.  We 
are  right  in  the  tlnderbox". 

The  choice  is  clear.  To  remain  in  South 
Africa  is  to  reinforce  the  tendencies  toward 
a  violent  and  bloody  dvU  war,  to  risk  alien- 
ating the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  South  Af- 
rican people,  and  to  make  it  more  likely 
that  the  Inevitable  post-apartheid  govern- 
ment will  for  generations  be  a  foe  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  V&  firms 
would  then  be  forced  out  on  a  one-way 
ticket.  To  disinvest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
assert  ourselves  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
South  African  people,  a  policy  which  will  be 
consistent  both  with  our  principles  and 
long-term  interests. 

We  must  now  constructively  disengage 
from  South  Africa.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
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leas  able  we  will  be  to  extricate  ourselves 
nobly  and  intelligently  from  this  dangerous 
situation.  We  must  not  repeat  the  myopic 
wii«»afc*.  of  the  past.  Our  naticmal  values 
and  interests  are  on  trlaL  Common  sense  re- 
quires withdrawal.* 


AN  APPEAL  OF  CONSCIENCE 
AND  UNDERSTANDING  FOR 
BLACK  HISTORY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwTOKK 
m  THE  BOUSE  or  KBPEBSEirTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  black  history,  and  to  ask  that 
my  colleagues  pause  to  reflect  on  the 
uniqueness  of  the  blaA  presence  in 
America. 

Conservative  estimates  of  the 
number  of  Africans  lost  during  the 
slave  trade  are  placed  at  60  million. 
Most  historians  agree  on  the  loss  of  80 
million  people,  and  a  few  estimate  the 
number  to  be  100  million. 

Approximately  10  million  people  sur- 
vived the  wan  and  middle  passage  to 
arrive  in  bondage  in  the  New  World; 
4.7  million  were  brousdit  to  the  Carib- 
bean. 4.4  million  to  Brazil,  and  667.000 
to  North  America.  Because  of  the  ter- 
rible conditions  in  the  sugarcane  fields 
and  coffee  groves.  Caribbean  and  Bra- 
zilian slaves  suffered  an  extranely 
high  deaUi  rate. 

These  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
black  experience  in  the  New  World. 
We  were  not  willing  passengers  on 
ships  plying  the  Atlantic.  We  did  not 
come  to  expierience  a  promise  of  free- 
dom. Our  children  were  not  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  upward  mobility  of  other 
first-generation  newcomers.  In  short, 
our  ancestors  saw  centuries  of  brutal 
enslavement  before  they  were  nomi- 
nally afforded  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  our  Constitution.  And  it  was 
not  until  a  mere  30  years  ago  that 
those  rights  and  privileges  were  active- 
ly defended  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  celebrate  the 
triumphs  of  our  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  must  remem^ber  our  be- 
ginnings. Black  Americans  were  living 
in  this  country  100  years  before 
George  Washington  was  bom.  Let  us 
remember  their  heritage,  and  honor 
it.« 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

or  TXXAS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  retkesxhtatives 

Thursday,  February  28, 1985 

m  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  commend  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes],  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Black  History  Month. 
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It  is  good  to  know  that  more  and 
more  contemporary  historians  are  in- 
volved In  pointing  out  the  great  contri- 
bution that  black  Americans  have 
made  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  great  Nation.  This  is  not  an 
effort  at  historical  revision.  It  is  a  long 
overdue  academic  exercise  In  proving 
that  the  wonderful  and  fascinating 
history  of  America  is  vitaUy  linked  to 
the  participation  of  black  Americans 
In  that  history. 

Despite  the  unfortunate  and  tragic 
institution  of  slavery  which  permeated 
so  much  of  our  early  society,  black 
Americans  overcame  prejudice,  social 
and  political  injustice,  and  tremendous 
economic  hardship,  to  help  build 
America. 

Blacks  fought  in  the  Revolution, 
helped  to  win  the  West,  and  during 
the  crucible  of  the  ClvU  War,  bled  and 
died  beside  their  white  comrades.  In 
some  battles  during  the  Civil  War 
such  as  Fort  Pillon  and  the  Crater,  the 
loss  of  life  among  blacks  was  terrible 
and  all-consuming.  In  fact,  when  that 
conflict  ended,  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  Union  Army  was  composed 
of  blacks. 

Inventors,  scientists,  educators,  poli- 
ticians, military  leaders,  and  more, 
black  Americans  have  achieved  and 
wUI  continue  to  achieve  greatness.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  walk  around  the  Cap- 
itol Bulling  to  understand  this,  be- 
cause black  Americans  played  a  vital 
role  in  building  this  mai^lcant  struc- 
ture. 

America  is  great  because  of  Its 
people  and  because  despite  our  prob- 
lems there  are  men  and  women  of  all 
races  who  are  willing  to  work  together 
to  make  us  strong  and  preserve  our 
freedom.  Black  Americans  have  played 
an  Invaluable  role  in  preserving  that 
freedom,  when  we  take  time  to  read 
the  names  on  the  Vietnam  Memorial 
this  fact  can  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated.* 


TOWARD  HEALTHIER 
COMMUNITIES  FOR  CHILDREN 


UMI 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OrCALIFOUnA 
IM  TBI  HO0SI  OP  RXPUSKHT ATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  5. 1985 

•  IiCrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  summary  of  a  program 
created  by  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion of  BCarln. 

At  a  time  when  the  children  of  our 
country  are  falling  victim  to  relentless 
budget  cuts,  it  is  hopeful  to  see  such 
devoted,  concerned,  commimity  efforts 
to  address  the  health  of  our  children, 
in  truth,  of  our  country. 

TowASO  HsALTHm  Comcumnss  pob 

Chilobkh 

nmoDOcnoM 

"America'a  fftmiUes.  and  their  children, 
are  in  trouble,  trouble  ao  deep  and  pervaaive 
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as  to  threaten  the  future  of  our  nation.  The 
■ource  of  the  trouble  Is  nothing  len  than  a 
national  neglect  of  children  and  thoae  pri- 
marily engaged  in  their  care— America'!  par- 
ents." 

This  meange  U  from  the  "Report  to  the 
PreaMent,  White  Houae  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren." December.  1970.  Fifteen  years  have 
paMCd  slDoe  this  first  major  national  effort 
to  bring  the  plight  of  America's  children  to 
public  conadouanear  Most  of  the  changea  in 
the  fifteen  yean  itnoe  the  conference  have 
been  on  the  negative  aide.  Problems  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  todude,  in  larger  and  larger 
meaaure,  homldde.  suicide,  child  and  drug 
abuae,  vandalism,  and  teenage  pregnancy. 
More  than  one  million  children  11  to  17 
yaara  of  age  ran  away  each  year.  Fifteen 
thousand  children  end  up  in  unmarked 
gravea  and  another  50,000  simply  diaappear. 
All  the  while  we  have  been  addressing  our- 
aelvea  to  the  symptoms  of  malfimctlon. 
rather  than  to  the  basic  causes  out  of  which 
these  tragic  condltlona  arlae. 

UrbanJsatlon  and  auburbanlsatlon,  the 
mobility  of  our  aodety  with  its  ooncomml- 
tant  loaa  of  neighborhood  and  the  extended 
family  increase  children's  isolation  and  aeg- 
regation.  Restrictive  working  hours  for  par- 
enta.  the  absence  of  adequate  chUd  care, 
and  the  abuae  of  media  and  other  stimu- 
lants as  a  substitute  for  meaningful  activity 
further  reduce  the  participation  of  adulU  in 
the  sodallaatlon  of  chOdren. 

Children  In  America  are  growing  up  in  a 
violent.  anU-aodal  world  which  threatens 
and  in  some  casea  deprives  them  of  their  hu- 
manity. They  are  afraid  to  be  alone;  they 
fear  people  on  the  streets:  they  live  in  very 
real  dread  of  nuclear  holocaust.  They  be- 
lieve they  will  not  "get  to  grow  up." 

Children  are  no  longer  raised  collectively. 
Although  the  family  remains  the  most  ap- 
propriate environment  for  children's  up- 
bringing, the  family  today  occuplea  a  radi- 
cally different  role  in  society  than  it  has 
historically.  In  the  past.  work,  education, 
and  family  roles  virtually  coincided.  Today 
these  functions  are  separated,  largely  Invisi- 
ble to  one  another.  Rare  is  the  extended 
famUy  or  even  the  neighborhood  where 
people  know  or  help  each  other.  Older 
people  live  outside  the  mainstream  of  the 
community.  Thus,  parents  are  raising  chil- 
dren without  the  assistance  of  other  adults. 
Children  no  longer  have  the  benefit  of 
many  poaitive  adult  role  modela;  many  are 
attached,  in  order  to  achieve  a  aense  of  be- 
longing to  a  community,  to  eeaentially  nega- 
tive and  exclusionary  peer  group  subcul- 
tures. 

THBArraoAca 
FamOiea  can  only  function  well  within  a 
community.  Historically,  peaceloving  and 
cooperative  people  are  raised  In  extended 
families,  and  are  the  collective  responsibil- 
ity of  the  community.  Our  premises  are: 

Virtually  all  children  are  bom  with  the 
potential  to  develop  Into  fuUy-functlonlng 
adulthood.  Some  children  have  more  advan- 
tages than  others,  but  all  children  get  their 
basic  necda  mtlsf  led  by  other  human  beings. 
They  leam  from  modeling,  from  interacting 
with  persons  from  different  age  groupa,  and 
from  doing  meaningful  work. 

Children  who  have  contact  only  with  their 
own  peer  groups  do  not  leam  culturally  ea- 
tabllshed  pattema  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  concern. 

Children  need  a  community  where  the 
valuea  that  maintain  the  health  and  life  of 
aU  of  us— ecology,  social  responsibility, 
grass-roots  democracy,  non-violence— are  ex- 
pressed through  rites  and  rituaU.  pracUoe, 
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and  dally  activities:  where  aU  learning  is  in- 
tegrated with  these  values. 

Children  need  significant  duties  on  behalf 
of  othera  In  the  neighborhood  and  commu- 
nity, the  daaa  room  and  the  school  If  they 
are  to  achieve  their  himianlty  and  live  in 
the  world  in  an  accountable,  cooperative 
and  caring  manner. 

TBXPaOOaAM 

Based  on  theae  premises  and  the  tragic 
eirctunstances  that  are  shaping  children's 
lives,  we  have  worked  to  found  a  program 
that  is  more  basically  preventive  than  the 
traditional  mental  health,  social  service  and 
criminal  Justice  interventions. 

The  Campaign  for  a  Healthier  Communi- 
ty for  Children  works  to  sssist  people  in  ex- 
tending their  family  of  frienda  and  neigh- 
bors in  an  intergenerattonal  pattern,  to  give 
more  support  to  parents,  to  return  older 
people  to  their  significant  place  In  the  com- 
munity, to  encourage  other  adults  to  take 
more  responsibility  for  the  community's 
children,  and  to  rx-establlah  significant 
roles  for  children  and  youth  in  the  commu- 
nity's daily  life.  In  iU  wider  senae,  the  Cam- 
paign %»"«■  to  assist  people  In  transforming 
their  world  into  a  world  where  more  caring 
relatlonahlpa  among  people  and  between 
people  and  the  planet  are  the  guiding  prln- 
dplea. 

To  implement  the  Campaign,  we  are  form- 
ing "Couneils  for  a  Healthier  Community 
for  ChOdren"  in  Marin  County  towns. 
"Councils  for  a  Healthier  Community  for 
Children"  offer  a  freah  and  exciting  oppor- 
tunity for  volunteers  of  all  agea  (with  par- 
ticular rmr*"**'  on  children  and  teenagers) 
c(m>e  together  outside  their  various  political 
and  social  institutions  to  plan  and  carry  out 
proJecU  whk^  fill  gapa  they  perceive  in 
their  lives  snd  work  toward  their  vision  of 
an  ideal  community. 

In  San  Anselmo,  for  example,  we  have  a 
"Council"  composed  of  14  adulu  and  16 
children,  »-18  years  of  sge.  As  a  "Council," 
we  focus  on  our  visions  of  a  cohesive  com- 
munity, on  how  good  our  lives  might  be.  We 
look  at  the  activities  snd  opportunities  al- 
ready available,  and  work  to  make  them 
more  intergenerational  and  to  bring  them 
closer  to  the  neighborhood.  We  identify 
some  of  the  things  we  can  do  together 
eaally.  In  order  to  involve  more  people 
quickly  and  feel  the  exdtement  of  early  suc- 


The  first  year  we  began  to  bring  the  com- 
munity closer  to  our  vialon  by  creating  new 
intergenerational  aodal  and  cultural  aeUvi- 
tiea.  During  our  week-l«Kig  "Festival  of  the 
Children"  the  Town  CouncO  rmamed  our 
main  street  The  Avenue  of  the  Children: 
there  were  puppet  shows,  a  children's  play, 
poetry  reading.  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  band  conoerta,  singing  snd  dancing  in 
the  courtyard  of  our  Town  HalL  Our  low- 
cost  Family  Film  Festival  continues  aa  a 
monthly  basis.  The  children  won  first  prise 
for  the  float  they  entered  in  the  town's 
Country  Fair  days.  Christmss  caroling  and 
Sunday  afternoon  theater  were  also  indud- 
ed  In  our  first  activities. 

In  our  second  year,  while  continuing  our 
intergeneratiraial  celebrations,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  focus  on  the  needs  of  latchkey  chil- 
dren and  others  who  have  little  to  keep 
them  pleasantly  and  meaningfully  occupied. 
With  the  help  of  many  new  friends,  we  have 
eatablished  a  "Stop  By  After  School"  place 
In  an  historic  home  loaned  to  us  by  the 
town.  There,  children  can  meet  with  older 
people  and  younger  friends  for  a  snsck, 
reading,  art  and  sewing  projects,  or  tutoring 
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by  high  school  students— all  informal  activi- 
tlea.  A  merchant  has  offered  a  storeroom 
for  students  to  develop  into  a  cafe/sodal 
center.  Also  being  planned  are  a  small  busi- 
ness with  teenagers  helping  younger  chU- 
dren  to  do  yard  maintenance,  errands  and 
other  tasks  for  older  people;  a  barter  net- 
work: building  kloaks  in  neighborhoods  to 
let  people  know  what  is  happening.  High 
school  students  have  proposed  to  produce  a 
documentary  film  on  Ban  Anselmo  to  pre- 
cede a  Town  Meeting  planned  by  students 
and  town  leaders.  Several  adult  "Council" 
members  are  now  teaching  a  class  on  com- 
munity building,  "Friends,  Ethics  A  Com- 
munity," in  the  local  Junior  High  SchooL 
Children  will  receive  school  credit  for  com- 
munity participation,  and  we  anticipate  the 
appointment  of  students  to  local  govern- 
ment committees  and  commissions 

Because  we  are  aware  that  the  physical 
nature  of  a  community  has  much  infIUN>oe 
on  the  form  life  takea  in  that  community, 
we  are  worlting  with  a  countywide  Advisory 
Board  around  low-cost  housing,  community 
economics,  public  transportation,  parits  and 
other  public  social  areas— all  issues  essential 
to  the  creation  of  a  social  and  physical  envi- 
ronment where  older  people,  chOdren  and 
youth  may  play  significant  roles  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Advisory  Board  will  help  take 
community  mandat^w  to  the  people  and  to 
local  leaders,  sgendes.  and  officials. 

SSOOmiBIIDATIORS 

We  believe  that  under  the  current  drcum- 
stancea,  the  future  of  our  children,  indeed 
our  country,  will  be  determined  by  sodety's 
wllllngneas  to  respond  to  the  emerging 
needs  of  the  family.  This  must  be  sccompa- 
nled  by  a  change  in  the  belief  that  primary 
responsibility  for  children  rests  solely  on 
parents.  The  fact  is  that  many  families 
cannot  bear  this  burden  imaided.  We  are 
heartened  by  efforts  being  made  in  other 
communities— Toronto  and  Seattle  are  nota- 
ble examples— to  make  a  place  for  chOdren 
in  community  life. 

While  legiSlatora  and  others  are  consider- 
ing actions  which  might  be  taken  to  miti- 
gate the  large  social  and  economic  problems 
we  face,  we  believe  that  programs  such  ss 
the  Csmpaign  for  a  Healthier  Community 
for  Children  can  begin  to  immediately 
^fect  famflies  on  the  home  front.  Leader- 
ship and  funding  for  interage  "Councils" 
within  communities  is  a  stsrt.  Councils  wiO 
work  with  town  or  dty  officials  when  possi- 
ble, and  may  in  fact  become  formal  bodies 
with  legal  ties  to  the  town.  Cities  might 
begin  to  decentralise,  creating  neighbor- 
hood City  Halls  In  order  to  better  serve  the 
social  needs  of  residenU.  With  leadership, 
Boards  of  Supervisors,  Town  Councils, 
school  districts  and  other  governing  bodies 
could  begin  by  adopting  policy  statements 
setting  the  standard  that  all  departments, 
sgendes  and  services  design  their  activities 
to  promote  more  adult  responsibility  for 
children,  more  support  for  parents,  snd 
more  opportunities  for  older  people  to 
become  involved  in  the  sctivitles  of  the  com- 
mimity. 

Legislators  must  consider  four  Important 
realms  of  Influence  on  our  chOdren:  (1)  The 
social,  political  and  cultural  attitudes  of  so- 
dety  ss  a  whole:  radsm,  sexism,  dsss  dis- 
tinction, cultural/rellgioiu/poUtical  preju- 
dice: (2)  The  sodal  and  political  forces 
sctlng  on  the  family  and  the  chOd:  lack  of 
affordable  housing,  la<^  of  affordable 
health  care.  Inflexible  work  hours,  unem- 
ployment, the  physical  poOution  and  de- 
struction of  neighborhoods  and  communi- 
ties: (3)  The  network  of  relationships  so  im- 
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portant  to  the  growth  of  the  child:  and  (4) 
The  quality  of  the  child's  dose  relation- 
ships: with  parents  who  are  desperate  for 
affordable  child  care,  with  teachers  in 
crowded  dsssrooms. 

The  weU-beIng  of  the  fsmily  Is  inextrica- 
bly tied  to  the  development  of  socially  and 
ectmomlcaly  Integrated,  healthy  communi- 
ties. Therefore,  we  beUeve  that  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  our  commtm  prob- 
lems—the need  for  Interage  snd  affordable 
housing,  economic  opportunities  for  all.  sup- 
port for  smaU  business,  affordable  and  sub- 
sidised child  care,  public  transportation,  an 
educational  system  that  respects  children, 
adequate  health  care  provisions  for  aO— is 
esaentisL 

WhOe  this  comprehensive  approach  is 
being  undertaken,  the  ground  may  be  pre- 
pared in  a  number  of  ways:  a  national  com- 
mitmoit  to  the  support  of  f  smilles  and  chO- 
dren through  alleviation  of  the  problems 
they  face  In  housing,  employment,  chOd 
care,  health  care,  and  education;  a  natkmal 
commitment  to  have  at  the  forefront  of 
each  new  piece  of  legialation  the  direct 
effect  it  wiO  have  on  the  community  issues 
outlined  here;  and.  the  further  empower- 
ment of  the  people,  through  readily  avaO- 
able  and  uncomplicated  federal  block-grant 
funding,  to  plan  and  carry  out  community- 
created  instltutl(ms  dealing  with  Intergener- 
ational sodal  and  cultural  activities,  service 
and  support  chains  outside  the  sodal  service 
system,  community /school  integration,  and 
grass-roots  economic  development.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  HARRIS 
PYEIATT 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

oriossouu 

m  THX  HOUSX  OP  RXPBCSDTTATIVES 

Tvetdxiy,  March  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  it  was 
with  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  a  respected  citizen  and 
friend  from  Bulter,  MO.  William 
Harris  Pjreatt. 

Mr.  Pyeatt  was  a  farmer  and 
agribusinessman  and  was  considered  a 
leader  in  Bates  County.  He  worked 
hard  to  raise  his  family  and  to  be  sure 
his  community  reflected  the  values  he 
wanted  his  family  to  share. 

He  vras  well-known  as  an  aviator  and 
he  provided  services  to  other  flyers 
through  his  leadership  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  "Flying  Farmers." 

In  noting  his  passing,  a  Bulter  news- 
paper said.  "He  was  the  sort  of  person 
who  leaves  a  big  hole  when  he's  pulled 
out  of  the  stack.  We'll  miss  him  a  lot." 
As  one  who  knew  him.  I  share  those 
sentiments.* 


A  SPEECH  BY  SEYMOUR  LESLIE 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  mW  TORK 
IH  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1985 
•  Mr.    McGRATH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rbcord 
today  remarks  recently  made  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Mr.  Seymour  Leslie. 
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the  first  president  of  the  Greater  Five 
Towns  YM  and  YWHA.  which  serves 
thousands  of  residents  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  New  YoiiL. 

I  think  that  aU  of  our  colleagues 
should  take  note  of  his  comments  and 
the  tremendous  range  of  services  of- 
fered by  the  organization  he  leads.  I 
am  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Greater  Five  Towns  "Y."  and  this 
brief  speech  outlines  a  great  example 
of  private  initiative  and  service  to 
others: 

It  has  been  said  the  greatest  exercise  for 
the  human  heart  is  to  bend  down  and  help 
somebody  else  up. 

A  concept  such  as  a  "T"  or  a  commimity 
center  stems  from  both  positive  past  experi- 
ences snd  what  Is  dearly  the  conununlty 
need  to  bdp  somebody. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  Uttle  of 
my  personal  perspective.  My  own  desire  to 
see  a  center  really  began  with  my  experi- 
ence as  a  youngster  in  Uie  Bronx.  It  is  dear 
to  me.  in  retrospect,  that  if  I  had  "T."  my 
life  would  have  been  measurably  poorer.  In 
social  development,  life  long  relationships, 
snd  that  sense  of  community  and  reqxmsi- 
bOity  to  others. 

I've  given  you  some  of  my  own  personal 
observations,  but  to  eadi  affected  penon 
the  "T"  has  its  own  significance.  To  the  pre- 
school ChOd  It  is  the  flrst  sodallsatton  and 
learning  experience  outside  the  home;  to 
the  elementary  school  child  it  is  develop- 
ment of  a  relatlonahlp  with  adults;  a  teen- 
ager can  make  new  friends  In  a  safe  environ- 
ment, and  a  parent  can  safely  say.  "U  is  9 
o'dock  and  I  know  where  my  chfld  is."  To 
the  parents,  whether  single  or  not.  It  is  de- 
riving personal  benefit  from  the  diversified 
programming  qtedficaOy  geared  to  their 
own  needs.  To  the  cardiac  patient  It  may  be 
a  swimming  pool  for  rehsbUltaUon:  to  the 
young  adult  it  is  in  meeting  peas  in  an  envi- 
ronment other  than  street  comers  snd  Imus 
and  to  the  older  adult  it  repreaenta  a  break 
in  the  loneliness  imposed  by  suburtria. 

We  beUeve  that  through  our  programs 
pecvle  find  thooe  ouUets  and  satisfactions 
that  provide  an  anchor  in  their  lives  and 
serve  as  a  tmi*""*  to  those  problems  that 
could  lead  to  emotional  distress.  We  beUeve 
firmly  that  prevention  is  preferable  to  cure. 
There  Is  also  a  pragmatic  reason.  The  cost 
of  prevention  is  far  less  thsn  the  cost  of  a 
cure,  and  in  human  terms,  saves  agony  and 
heartbreak  in  the  process. 

The  world  we  live  in  now  is  dramatically 
different  than  what  we  saw  10-30  years  ago 
and  beyond.  Close  to  70%  of  the  f  amOles  we 
serve  now  have  two  working  parents. 
Through  our  day  care  and  preachool  iwo- 
grams,  we  serve  children  from  six  months  to 
Undergartoi  age  and  help  working  famOles 
by  providing  good,  constructive  care  and 
programming  dming  the  day. 

We  have  extensive  activities  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  diOd  and  after-school  pro- 
grams for  children  to  Improve  their  sodal 
skills  and  engage  in  athletics,  crafts,  and 
cultural  arts. 

We  offer  similar  programs  geared  toward 
teens,  snd  young  sbigles.  Spedsl  attention 
is  given  to  the  needs  of  stni^e  parents  and 
their  ChOdren,  and  a  wide  variety  of  family 
evente  and  activities  sre  regulsrly  sched- 
uled. 

The  older  adult  is  often  one  whose  spouse 
had  died  and  comes  to  suburbia  to  Uve  with 
his  or  her  chOdren.  Her  or  she  must  make 
new  friends  and  cope  generally  with  the  in- 
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finBlttoa  of  old  age.  Tbe  "T"  provides  pro- 
gmni  of  ■odal  Interwt.  lectureB.  trips,  dls- 
cuHkm  groups,  and  aometlraes  even  pro- 
vides trmnaportaUon. 

There  are  special  groups,  too.  for  the 
phjnically  and  emotlonaUy  dlnbled  for 
whom  aervloes  are  often  In  short  supply  or 
In  oommunlUes  far  away.  In  the  summer- 
time, we  serve  over  3,600  children  In  day 
camps  and  distribute  $87,000  In  camp  tui- 
tion assistanoe.  enabling  low-Income  fami- 
lies the  ability  to  send  their  chUdren  to  day 
camp.  In  short,  we  are  committed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  the  community. 

These  are  only  the  basic  elements  which 
serve  as  our  motivation  to  see  "Ys"  start,  de- 
velop and  grow  as  the  hundreds  of  others 
around  the  United  States.  Gratification 
comes  with  the  knowledge  that  those  in  ex- 
istence now  have  a  combined  enrollment  of 
6.487  families,  representing  a  combined 
number  of  30,000  individuals  enrolled.  The 
"Ts"  are  open  to  everyone.  Many  programs 
are  open  to  the  public— 30.000  non-members 
are  participating  in  activities  as  well  as  the 
members.  We  serve  over  50.000  Long  Island- 
ers. 

If  the  time  permitted,  there  would  be  so 
much  more  I  could  say  about  the  two  school 
buildings  we  have  purchased,  about  the  re- 
construction physically  and,  about  the  spirit 
and  impact  we  have  on  community  life.  I 
can  only  conclude  by  giving  my  own  person- 
al view  that  the  "Y"  is  not  a  luxury  but  an 
essential  service  that  can  never  be  measured 
in  dollars  alone. 

I'd  like  to  leave  you  with  a  bit  of  philoso- 
phy applicable  to  every  aspect  of  life— but 
especially  in  our  quest  for  tomorrow: 
Yesterday  is  but  a  dream 
And  tomorrow  a  vision 
But    each    today— well-lived,    well-planned 

and  well-executed 
Makes  every  yesterday  a  dream  of  happi- 
ness 
And  every  tomorrow  a  vlsliMi  of  hope  for  all. 

I  Join  all  of  our  associates  this  morning  in 
sharing  that  dream,  that  hope  and  that  ex- 
pectation.* 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  JOB  CORPS  PRO- 
GRAM 


UMI 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PBflf STLVAinA 

m  THx  novm  or  rbpuschtatives 

Tiiesday.  March  5. 198S 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Idr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  that  reaffirms  congression- 
al support  for  the  Job  Corps  Program. 
This  program  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  20  years,  and  for  the  toughest 
case  youth  it  has  provided  a  "last 
chance"  alternative  to  a  life  of  Jobless- 
ness, welfare  dependency,  or  criminali- 
ty. 

This  action  on  my  part  may  surprise 
some  of  my  colleagues  since  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  similar  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  Mr.  BIartimiz 
of  California.  While  both  of  our  reso- 
lutions express  support  for  the  Job 
Corps  Program,  I  believe  that  this  res- 
olution provides  greater  flexibility  to 
maintain  this  program  at  a  viable  level 
in  the  context  of  the  severe  budget  re- 
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straints  facing  us  today.  In  addition, 
this  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  entire  Congress  rather  than  solely 
that  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Job  Corpi  i»  entering  its  third 
decade  of  operation,  having  served 
over  1.2  million  economically  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  women  ages  16 
through  21.  The  outcome  of  this  par- 
ticipation has  been  more  productive, 
employable,  and  responsible  dtiaens. 
The  Job  Corps  program  has  two  prin- 
cipal components— vocational  skills 
training  and  basic  remediation  includ- 
ing self -discipline  and  civic  responsibil- 
ity. 

There  are  major  differences  between 
the  Job  Corps  and  other  youth  train- 
ing programs  which  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress.  From  its  incep- 
tion, the  Job  Corps  has  been  residen- 
tial in  nature,  designed  to  remove  the 
participants  from  their  immediate 
social  environment  and  place  them  in 
centers  often  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  homes.  It  is  significant  that  this 
program  has  also  been  distinguished 
by  enthusiastic  and  extensive  private 
sector  Involvement. 

Postprogram  experience  of  the  pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  that  It  is  effec- 
tive and  that  its  benefits  far  exceed  Its 
costs.  For  example,  an  Independent 
evaluation  of  the  program  found  that 
for  each  dollar  invested,  the  return 
was  $1.42.  Relative  to  other  youth 
training  programs.  Its  cost  per  hour  is 
no  greater,  and  in  some  Instances  less. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  be  swayed 
by  OMB'a  arguments  to  eliminate  the 
Job  Corps  Program,  may  I  suggest 
that  you  visit  one  of  these  centers  and 
make  your  own  independent  evaltia- 
tion.  I  have  visited  some  centers  first- 
hand and  have  seen  the  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  for  learning  on  the 
faces  of  the  Corps  members. 

They  have  experienced  a  challenge 
which  they  have  been  able  to  meet 
and  have  gained  a  new  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  self-esteem.  It  is  gratifying  to 
recognize  that  these  young  people  wlU 
be  able  to  make  an  economic  and 
social  contribution  to  their  conununi- 
ties  that  in  all  likelihood  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  Job 
Corps  Program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
In  support  of  this  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Job  Corps  should  be  funded  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  maintain  it  as  a  viable 
Federal  effort.* 


FOR  CONSUMER  AND  ENERGY 
SAKE,  LET'S  BLEEP  AUTO  MILE- 
AGE EFFICIENCY  STANDARDS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OrCAUrOKMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  19SS 

•  Mr.   STARK.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  first,  to 
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correct  problems  in  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Conservation  Stand- 
ards Act  caused  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  Chadha  decision  ruling  one- 
chamber  legislative  vetoes  unconstitu- 
tional and.  second,  to  eliminate  the  ad- 
ministration's ability  to  set  a  standard 
below  the  current  level  of  27.5  miles 
per  gallon. 

The  fuel  economy  standards  helped 
prevent  the  1079  oil  shock  from  being 
even  more  harmful  than  it  was  to  the 
auto  Industry  and  have  saved  the  na- 
tional economy  billi<»is  of  dollars  and 
individual  consumers  thousands  of  dol- 
lars over  the  life  of  their  cars. 

In  1975,  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  [EPCAl  set  standards 
for  passenger  cars  for  model  years 
1978  through  1980  and  for  1985.  The 
Secretary  of  Tranqwrtatlon  was  au- 
thorized to  establish  interim  standards 
for  model  years  1981  through  1984. 
which  were  announced  in  June  1977: 

fuel  economy  Mtandardt  for  p(u$enger  cart, 
model  years  J978  throuoh  IMS 

[Mllci  per  dJloa] 

1078 _ 18.0 

1»7» 19.0 

1080 ao.o 

1081 aa.o 

1983 24.0 

1983 26.0 

1984 27.0 

1985 27.5 

Under  the  law.  failure  to  meet  the 
standards  in  any  model  year  resulted 
In  a  civil  penalty  to  the  manufacturer 
of  $5  for  each  car  in  the  corporate 
fleet  for  each  one-tenth  of  a  mile  per 
gallon  It  fell  short. 

But  as  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  noted  in  a  recent  study  of  the 
fuel  standards  situation: 

•  •  •  falling  to  meet  the  standard  for  a 
given  model-year  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  manufacturer  wiU  be  found  in  non-compli- 
ance or  be  liable  for  penalties.  Under  EPCA. 
aa  enacted,  the  penalties  could  be  offset  If 
the  fleet  exceeded  tbe  standards  In  the 
model  year  immediately  preceding  or  follow- 
ing the  year  of  the  violation.  The  manufac- 
turers would  still  have  been  deemed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  but  the  credits  would  be 
subtracted  from  the  civil  penalty. 

Then.  In  the  96th  Congress,  the  Automo- 
bUe  Fuel  Efficiency  Act  of  1980  *  *  *  ex- 
tended the  "carry  forward"  and  "carry 
back"  privilege  to  3  years.  It  also  redefined 
"luilawful  conduct"  by  providing  that  non- 
compliance with  the  standard  would  not  be 
a  violation  of  the  law  If  there  were  suffi- 
cient credits  to  offset  It.  If  a  manufacturer 
expected  to  be  in  noncompliance  In  a  given 
model  year  and  had  not  accrued  offsetting 
credits  In  previous  model  years,  it  might  be 
granted  relief  by  demonstrating  that  its 
fleet  would  earn  sufficient  credits  during 
the  next  three  model  years.  Thus,  if  a  man- 
ufacturer's new  car  fleet  economy  were,  for 
example,  to  fall  short  in  MY85.  the  manu- 
facturer could  apply  credits  earned  in  the 
three  previous  model  years,  or— based  upon 
projections  of  sales  and  models  for  the  next 
three  model  years— argue  that  It  would 
accrue  sufficient  credits  to  offset  the  penal- 
ty In  MY86.»  •  • 
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EPCA  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
Traoaportation  may  amend  the  CAFE 
standard  to  "a  level  which  he  determines  is 
the  maximum  feasible  average  fuel  economy 
level  for  such  model  year."  Amendments 
either  raising  the  standard  above  37.5  miles 
per  gallon,  or  setting  it  below  36.0  mpg  are 
subject  to  a  one-House  veto  by  Congress,  a 
provision  subsequently  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  review  of 
INS  V.  Chadha. 

Because  several  major  auto  produc- 
ers may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  27.5 
mile-per-gallon  standard  and  could  be 
faced  with  substantial  penalties.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  they  will  ask  for  a 
lowering  of  the  standard,  perhaps  to 
26  miles  per  gallon. 
I  oppose  a  lowering  of  the  standard. 
It   would   be   entirely    the   wrong 
slgnaL  Sure,  gasoline  prices  are  down 
and  OPEC  is  in  disarray.  But  one  coup 
could  change  that.  Those  who  forget 
the  past  are  condemned  to  relive  it.  If 
we  don't  keep  the  presstire  on  for  con- 
servation, one  day  we  will  again  face 
long  gasoline  lines  and  soaring  prices. 
To  reward  companies  who  did  not 
have  a  better  idea  or  the  excellence  to 
meet   the   long-established  standards 
would  be  to  weaken  the  pressure  for 
energy  conservation  and  make  unbe- 
lievable the  Nation's  resolve  for  an 
energy  lndn>endent  and  secure  future. 
One  major  company,  with  great  sacri- 
fice, has  met  the  standards.  To  forgive 
others  who  have  not  met  the  stand- 
ard!, is  the  same  as  a  grant  of  money 
from  the  public  and  Treasury.  For  ex- 
ample,   the    Congressional    Research 
Service  reports  that  lowering  the  27.5- 
mile-per-gallon  standard  to  26  miles 
per  gallon  will  cost  consumers  $300 
over  the  life  of  the  less  efficient  car. 
and  will  cost  the  Nation  5  to  8  million 
extra  barrels  of  oil  per  year. 

To  prevent  this  giveaway  of  the  con- 
sumer Interest  and  the  national 
energy  needs.  I  am  introducing  correc- 
tive legislation.  My  blU  corrects  the 
Chadha  problem  by  getting  rid  of  the 
Congressional  veto  and  It  gets  rid  of 
part  of  the  reason  for  congressional 
review:  The  administration's  power  to 
lower  the  standard  below  27.5  miles 
per  gallon.  The  biU  allows  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  set  standards  higher 
than  27.5  miles  per  gallon,  and  with 
the  technolgles  of  the  future.  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  have  the  wisdom 
and  vision  to  set  a  gradually  rising 
level  of  goals. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  measure  to 
prevent  backsliding  on  the  road  to 
moderating  energy  prices  and  energy 
freedom.* 


SEVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxiHOis 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSXHTATIVES 

T'uesdoy.  March  S,  19SS 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, a  group  of  seven  high  school  stu- 
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dents  came  to  see  me.  They  were  in 
town  as  part  of  the  Presidential  Class- 
rocnn  Program,  and  all  seven  are  stu- 
dent leaders  in  their  Illinois  and 
Michigan  communities. 

They  told  me  of  their  deep  concern 
about  budget  deficits— and  how  they 
and  other  young  people  will  have  to 
pay  a  huge  price  for  our  inability  to 
bring  Federal  spending  under  control. 
I  encouraged  them  to  speak  out.  and 
they  did. 

Earlier  this  month,  they  held  their 
own  press  conference,  and  handed  me 
a  petition  signed  by  250  of  their  Presi- 
dential Classroom  colleagues— signa- 
tures they  collected  in  Just  a  few 
hours. 

The  statement  they  wrote  was  un- 
derstanding. I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Kristin  Koeppen.  an  18-year-old  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Buffalo  Grove, 
delivered  It  with  poise  and  conviction. 
I  particularly  liked  this  comment  Kris- 
tin made: 

Our  parents  won't  let  us  run  up  a  bill  on 
their  credit  cards.  So  why  should  we  sit  qui- 
etly while  our  government  runs  up  a  huge 
bill  on  ours? 

I  think  you  wUI  find  their  statement, 
contained  below,  a  powerftil  message 
of  what  is  on  the  minds  of  young 
people. 

Statonent  br-  Chris  Blanchard.  Kristin 
Koeppen.  CedUa  Michaells,  Kirsten  Peter- 
son, Nancy  Lataif,  Usa  Lehnert.  Michelle 
Mitsenmacher. 

We  seven  high  school  students  came  to 
Washington  a  week  ago.  along  with  350 
other  students,  to  learn  about  government 
and  politics  in  the  Presidential  Classroom 
program.  Back  where  we  come  from,  in  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan,  the  Issues  don't  seem 
real  and  don't  seem  to  affect  us. 

Since  we  got  to  Washington,  all  we've 
heard  is  the  federal  deficit.  At  first,  we 
found  it  boring— lots  of  vague  and  meaning- 
less statistics.  We  figured  it  was  a  short- 
term  political  problem  that  somebody  in 
government  would  solve,  sooner  or  later. 

After  a  while,  the  facte  began  to  hit  home. 
We  found  out  we  were  the  ones  who  were 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  these  defldte.  It 
was  Just  common  sense.  When  you  borrow 
money,  you  have  to  pay  it  back.  Our  govern- 
ment is  udng  all  this  money,  and  8<Hneday 
somebody  Is  sure  to  have  to  pay  It  back. 
That  somebody,  we  now  realize,  is  us. 

Our  parente  won't  let  us  nm  up  a  bill  on 
their  credit  cards.  So  why  should  we  sit  qui- 
etly while  our  government  runs  up  a  huge 
bill  on  ours?  We  understand  that  we  will 
each  have  to  pay  $10,000  in  extra  taxes  Just 
to  pay  the  interest  on  this  year's  budget  def- 
icit. We  hear  that  the  entire  natlcmal  debt 
could  cost  each  of  us  as  much  as  $100,000  in 
extra  taxes.  Just  to  pay  the  interest. 

This  isn't  fair.  Even  without  this  deficit,  it 
se«ns  like  well  have  to  struggle  harder 
than  otir  parente  did  Just  to  match  their 
standard  of  living.  Buying  a  house  right  now 
is  difficult  enough.  Ten  or  twenty  years 
from  now.  when  well  want  to  buy  one.  it 
could  be  nearly  impossible  for  most  people 
In  our  generation. 

What  about  Social  Security?  The  time  will 
come  when  we'll  want  to  retire,  and  we 
know  for  sure  we  won't  get  as  much  out  of 
Social  Security  as  our  grandparente   are 

today.  We  wonder  if  it  will  even  be  there  at 

all.  when  we  need  it. 
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This  is  enough  to  contend  with.  Add  the 
deficit  to  this.  ai>d  our  future  seems  very 
shaky. 

We  are  concerned  for  ourselves,  but  we 
are  even  more  concerned  about  people  our 
age  who  haven't  had  the  same  advantages 
we  seven  have  had.  How  will  tbe  national 
debt  affect  them? 

One  thing  we  lesmed  during  our  stay  in 
Washington  is  that  special  intereste  hold 
the  cards.  They  dominate  the  power  strug- 
gles. But  one  large  group  has  no  voice  at  aU. 
Us— people  our  age. 

We're  speaking  out  today  because  some- 
body our  age  has  to.  These  defldte  are  too 
scary  to  ignore.  We'd  like  to  tell  other  stu- 
dents around  the  country  that  we  need  to 
wake  up  and  be  hcaud.  We  have  a  choice, 
and  it's  pretty  dear-cut:  We  dther  Join 
ranks  and  fight  these  huge  defldte  now.  dr 
else  lower  our  dreams  tar  the  future. 

What  we  want  to  tell  others  our  age  is 
this:  No  matter  how  young  you  are.  you  are 
an  Important  constituent  of  a  Congressman 
and  two  Senators  who  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent you.  They  can't  represmt  you  If  they 
don't  know  how  you  feeL  Write  them.  Make 
your  vote  coimt.  when  you  vote  for  the  first 
time,  as  we  will,  in  1986.  Vote  for  candidates 
who  are  as  concerned  about  the  future  as 
you.  Join  us  in  calling  on  the  Ccmgress  and 
the  Reagan  Administration  to  bring  these 
defldte  imder  contrcd. 

America  is  supposed  to  be  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  we've  always  believed  in  tbe 
American  dream.  We  want  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future.  All  we  want  is  a  fair 
shot.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  EVA 
SAUNDERS 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

opmssouai 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPBBSEirTATIVES 

Tuesday.  MarOi  5. 19iS 

«  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  to  this  body  a 
person  who  is  dear  to  all  who  grew  up 
in  my  home  town  of  Lexington.  MO. 
Mrs.  Eva  Saunders.  Mias  Eva  taught 
school  for  over  50  years  in  Lexington, 
and  won  many  awards  for  outstanding 
teaching.  Including  a  meritorious 
teaching  award  from  the  school  board 
and  an  award  fnnn  the  Missouri  State 
Teachers  Association  for  "advancing 
the  cause  of  education  in  Missouri." 
Yet,  her  accomplishments  go  beyond 
her  teaching.  She  provided  a  home 
away  from  hmne  for  the  youngsters  of 
Lexington.  Her  deep  religious  beliefs 
guided  her  life  and  her  teaching,  and 
she  passed  this  on  to  all  she  caiAe  In 
contact  with.  The  Lexington  Advance 
News  recently  published  an  article  on 
Ifiss  Eva.  who  is  92  this  year,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  paragraph  which 
describes  Miss  Eva's  focus  in  life.  hO' 
faith  in  God. 

Her  assurance  regarding  her  salvation  and 
her  confidence  that  she  is  going  to  heavm  is 
based  not  on  her  own  good  wcnks  but  upon 
the  work  of  Christ  on  His  cross,  trtien  He 
died  for  our  sins.  She  speaks  of  how  He  paid 
the  price.  She  told  me  to  have  us  pray  this 
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w»y:  "Lord  I  th&nk  you— He  Is  able  and  he 
wUl  do  lt"« 


A  MAN'S  WORK  IS  NEVER  DONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OrrLORIDA 
IK  THS  HOOSX  or  KSPIISSDITATIVB 

Tuesday.  March  S.  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  few  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families.  I  have 
seen  many  examples  of  siiooessf ul  fam- 
ilies all  over  the  country.  Few,  howev- 
er, have  come  close  to  the  level  of  love 
and  commitment  which  is  part  of  ev- 
eryday life  in  the  family  of  Joseph  and 
Minnie  Lee  StaUworth. 

Mr.  StaUworth's  life  Is  proof  that 
the  husband  and  father  need  not  be 
home  on  a  schedule  that  the  rest  of  us 
consider  normal  to  properly  raise  his 
children  and  provide  for  his  family. 
The  sacrifice,  love,  and  care  of  this 
family  are  a  model  for  families  every- 
where. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
Miami  Herald  which  details  the  way  of 
life  of  this  remarkable  famUy,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  3.  19851 

A  Mam's  Work  is  Nxvn  Dom 

(By  John  Sherwood) 

It  is  5:30  on  a  Monday  morning  and 
Joseph  E.  StaUworth,  50,  of  Carol  City,  is  up 
and  preparing  a  big  breakfast  of  bacon, 
eggs,  toast  and  grits  before  driving  13  miles 
to  work. 

Ho  hum.  So  what,  you  say.  There  are 
thousands  of  us  drones  out  there  doing  the 
same  thing. 

But  this  fellow  Is  a  marathon  man.  Six 
days  and  nights  of  the  week,  Joe  Stallworth 
is  on  the  Job  for  up  to  20-houra  at  a  time. 
He  rests  on  Sundays— family  day— If  you 
can  call  "rest"  putting  on  a  kitchen  apron 
and  taking  over  the  cooking  for  the  entire 
day  for  the  whole  family.  But  because  It 
draws  them  together,  it  also  keeps  them  to- 
gether. That's  why,  for  him.  it's  the  most 
Important  day. 

"I  do  all  the  cooking,  but  I  don't  do  dishes 
or  floors,"  he  saya. 

During  the  week,  though,  StaUworth  dons 
other  haU.  Wearing  a  white  shirt,  black 
trousers,  black  tie  and  a  black  chauffeur's 
cap.  he  arrives  at  the  main  office  of  Pan 
American  Bank  N.A.  In  downtown  Miami 
around  6:45  a.m.  to  start  firing  up  the  coffee 
pots.  He  has  t>een  doing  this  for  39  years. 

His  beeper  keeps  him  nmnlng  errands,  de- 
livering messages,  ordering  supplies,  moving 
people  and  cars  about  and  tending  coffee 
pots  throughout  the  week,  except  for  five 
hours  on  Saturdays  when  his  bank  duties 
are  less  demanding.  During  the  week,  he 
spends  about  30  hours  running  a  snack 
lounge  for  350  bank  employees  in  the  build- 
ing, 30  hours  keeping  track  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  bank's  30-car  fleet  and  about 
10  hours  on  errands. 

He  usually  finishes  at  the  bank  around 
6:30  p.m.,  although  sometimes  earlier— or 
later.  He  drives  home  to  3855  NW  30«th  St. 
where  his  wife  has  dinner  ready.  Then 
oomes  a  shower. 
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So  far,  so  good,  except  StaUworth  Is  usual- 
ly In  bed  by  8  pjn.  because  he  has  to  be  up 
again  by  9:45  to  get  ready  for  his  second 
fuU-tlme  Job.  It  starU  at  10:30  at  the  Pan 
American  Airways  Commissary  at  Miami 
International  Airport. 

Finishing  at  the  airport  around  6:30  ajn., 
he  showers  and  changes  uniforms  once 
more  for  a  daylong  grtad  at  the  bank  with 
the  coffee  pots,  the  fleet  of  company  cars, 
and  the  errands. 

He  lias  maintained  this  murderous  stretch 
of  averagins  five  consecutive  ao-hour  work- 
days and  nights  for  the  past  17  years,  when 
he  started  at  Pan  Am.  In  addition  to  work- 
ing an  average  60-hour  week  at  the  bank. 
However,  longer  workweeks  are  not  unusual 
for  him. 

Why  does  he  do  It?  What  makes  Joe  StaU- 
worth run  like  this? 

"It  started  out  as  a  famUy  necessity,"  he 
says.  "Many  members  of  my  family  needed 
my  help.  But  it  became  routine,  and  I  Just 
got  used  to  it.  Except  for  Monday  nights. 
They  are  the  toughest,  especially  around  3 
o'clock  In  the  morning." 

"The  family  has  adapted."  says  Ills  wife, 
Minnie  Lee.  "They  grew  up  with  his  sched- 
ule. They  Just  kept  extra  quiet  early  in  the 
evening  because  they  knew  that  Daddy  was 
sleeping  and  he  was  working  those  long 
hours  for  the  good  of  us  aU." 

StaUworth  got  Into  the  work  force  the 
hard  way.  He  was  forced  to  drop  out  of  high 
school  In  Century,  Pla.,  when  his  mother 
died.  As  the  oldest  of  nine  chUden.  the  teen- 
ager went  to  work  In  a  saw  mlU  as  the  fami- 
ly's sole  support.  Their  father  had  long 
since  deserted  tliem. 

Because  of  his  father's  absence  and  the 
example  of  his  mother.  Ruby,  he  felt  duty- 
bound  to  help  his  famUy.  As  it  turned  out.  It 
grew  Into  a  commitment  to  help  others,  as 
weU. 

"There  was  never  any  thinking  about  It," 
he  says,  "no  saying,  'Oh  my,  oh  my,  what 
are  we  going  to  ao7'  It  had  to  be  done.  Your 
family  needs  you,  and  you  work  extra  hard 
to  make  life  better  for  them  than  It  was  for 
you.  And  when  your  own  famUy  doesn't 
need  help,  there  always  Is  someone  else  who 
does.  My  wife  always  seems  to  hear  about 
them." 

His  double  salary,  which  brings  In  a  good 
Income,  has  also  set  up  a  pretty  nice  life 
style  they  have  become  accustomed  to.  StlU, 
It  takes  two  fuU-tlme  Jobs  to  do  It.  With  his 
regular  salary  and  overtime  at  the  bank, 
and  his  Job  with  the  airline,  StaUworth 
earns  more  ttian  $40,000  a  year.  And  there 
are  others  to  help. 

Minnie  Lee  StaUworth.  who  met  her  hus- 
band In  church,  says  he  Is  "one  in  a  milUon. 
He  doesn't  smoke  or  drink.  He's  so  good 
that  people  wouldn't  believe  it.  They  say, 
'How  can  you  live  like  that  with  your  hus- 
band gone  aU  the  time?'  I  would  like  him 
home  more.  too.  but  we  feU  into  this  routine 
where  he  had  to  help  his  famUy,  then  It  was 
our  own  famUy,  and  then  we  began  assisting 
others  in  need." 

She  says,  "We  are  compatible  that  way. 
We  were  both  brought  up  to  have  compas- 
sion for  any  human  being  with  a  need. 
That's  what  it  boils  down  to.  It  doesn't  have 
to  be  a  relative.  A  short  time  ago  we  heard 
about  some  lady  with  no  food  where  her 
husband  had  run  off  and  left  her  with  10 
chUdren.  Joe  can  understand  this  because 
he  has  personal  experience  with  it." 

William  H.  Allen  Jr..  the  bank's  chairman 
of  the  board,  also  believes  In  need— the  need 
the  bank  has  for  Joe  StaUworth.  "This  bank 
would  simply  stop  without  him,"  he  says 
bluntly. 
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AUen,  whose  own  workday  starts  at  8  a.m. 
when  an  etemaUy  cheerful  StaUworth  ar- 
rives with  Ills  coffee  wagon,  says:  "I  tiave 
never  heard  of  him  complaining,  or  of  crltl- 
clitng  another  person  or  our  community  or 
our  country.  His  attendance  record  Is  spot- 
less and  despite  the  long  hours,  I  have  never 
heard  him  say  he  was  tired  or  ask  for  time 
off." 

AUen  calls  StaUworth  "one  of  those  key 
Individuals"  who  "make  the  difference  and 
are  responsible  for  and  Influence  the  cooipa- 
ny's  Image,  both  internally  and  externally. 
He  lias  done  oountlea  things  for  many 
people.  He  has  depth  that  I  wish  I  had  and. 
If  It  weren't  for  [him],  the  organisation 
would  have  a  missing  link." 

Joe  StaUworth.  AUen  concludes,  "Is  a  con- 
stant and  reliable  payoff  for  those  who 
knew  him." 

StaUworth  came  to  the  bank  when  be  was 
31,  shortly  after  bringing  most  of  his  nine 
brothers  and  sisters  along  with  him  to 
Miami.  He  worked  for  Pood  Pair  at  the 
time,  and  took  a  Saturday  porter's  job  at 
the  bank  to  earn  extra  money. 

He  began  working  tuU-ttane  In  1965  and 
today  is  also  paid  for  an  additional  30  hours 
of  overtime  a  week. 

Married  In  1956.  he  began  raising  his  new 
family  as  weU  as  caring  for  his  brothers  and 
sisters  from  time  to  time.  With  his  own  four 
smaU  chUdren  to  support,  he  took  his 
second  fuU-tlme  Job  In  1968.  Today  he  su- 
pervises Pan  Am  Airways  crews  In  cleaning 
and  stocking  the  Interiors  of  Jets  for  upcom- 
ing flights.  They  have  the  same  good  things 
to  say  of  him  at  that  Job,  too,  where  he  is 
paid  a  union  scale  but  Is  no^  out  on  strike. 

The  two  Jobs  have  bought  some  of  the 
good  things  In  life:  two  late-model  cars,  lots 
of  fivnlture  and  a  comfortable  3-bedroom 
house  in  Carol  City  valued  at  about  $45,000, 
where  he  has  Uved  for  25  years.  It  Is  Just 
about  paid  for. 

His  son.  Joseph  Jr.,  36,  graduated  from 
coUege  and  now  works  as  an  assistant  con- 
troUer  at  a  bank.  "Honestly,  Joe  Jr.  Is  as 
good  a  man  as  his  father,"  says  Minnie  Lee. 

"He  stlU  comes  around  and  does  the  house 
and  yard  maintenance,  although  he  Just 
moved  Into  his  own  apartment."  Minnie  Lee, 
although  she  worked  at  one  time,  now  looks 
after  their  only  granddaughter  after  school 
whUe  the  girl's  mother  works. 

Joe  Jr.  speaks  for  the  rest  of  the  family 
when  he  says  his  father  "is  a  wonderful 
man  who  has  set  a  great  example  for  us." 

Setting  the  example,  StaUworth  says  mod- 
estly, was  his  purpose  aU  along.  "If  I  have 
succeeded  In  that,  and  If  it  took  two  fuU- 
tlme  Jobs  to  do  it,  then  it  was  worth  It.  If  I 
have  been  good  to  them,  and  rewarded 
them,  then  they  have  rewarded  me.  too." 

Says  the  StaUworths'  minister,  the  Rev. 
Doris  Aklns  of  Bethel  Apostolic  Temple: 
"They  have  always  been  generous  In  help- 
ing others,  and  Minnie  Lee  works  with  our 
old  people.  They  are  there  whenever  you 
need  them." 

The  Immediate  family,  however.  Is  stlU  at 
the  top  of  the  StaUworths'  list.  The  only 
child  StlU  at  home  is  daughter.  Caroline,  17, 
a  senior  at  American  HlgA  School.  Another 
daughter.  Kale  Elaine  Benton.  33,  Is  mar- 
ried and  she  also  works  at  a  bank.  The 
oldest  chUd,  Sharran  Laveme  StaUworth, 
37,  is  employed  In  the  dietary  department  of 
Parkway  General  Hospital. 

But  the  undisputed  "apple  of  Joe's  eye," 
says  his  wife.  Is  their  only  grandchUd:  Sha- 
ketha  lATonya  Mike,  8,  Sharran's  daughter. 

Relaxation  for  StaUworth  stlU  revolves 
around  his  famUy's  coming  home  for  fre- 
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quent  vistta,  or  aU  of  them  going  out  to 
dinner  together  to  celebrate  birthdays  and 
family-related  events.  It  also  means  attend- 
ing sporting  events— especially  Dolphins 
gamea.  And  when  he  isnt  cooking,  he's 
watching  sports  and  religious  programs  on 
TV,  and  "Just  hanging  around  the  house.  I 
would  love  to  fish,  though." 

He  geU  four  weeks  vacation  from  the 
bank  and  four  from  the  airline,  and  takes 
advantage  of  the  free  air  travel  for  the 
family.  He  uses  bis  vacations  a  week  at  a 
time,  and  he  dreams  of  visiting  the  Holy 


A  bit  overweight,  he  is  treated  for  mild 
hypertension  by  a  family  physician,  who 
constantly  refers  to  him  as  an  example  for 
his  ailing  patients.  He  has  no  special  diet, 
and  takes  Vitamin  C  for  "natural  defenses 
*g^'TMt  oolds."  he  says. 

StaUworth.  who  wUl  be  51  In  April,  says 
he  Is  thinking  about  retiring  from  the  air- 
line at  55,  but  would  continue  working  for 
the  bank— "my  first  love,"  as  he  calls  it 

And  when  he  retires  from  the  bank,  as 
well,  he  says:  "I  don't  plan  to  be  setting  still. 
I  can  teU  you  that.  I  want  to  be  sasodated 
with  something  like  Big  Brothers.  I  want  to 
contribute  to  the  community  that  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  me."« 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
SULFITE  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  oaaoow 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  BEPKaSCMTATtVES 

Tuetday.  ManA  S.  1985 

•  BCr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  today, 
simultaneously  with  legislatton  in  the 
Senate  sponsored  by  Senator  Oorb,  a 
bill  to  protect  our  citizens  from  the 
dangers  of  sulfites. 

Sulfites  can  be  a  hidden  killer.  For 
at  least  half  a  million  people,  sulfite  is 
basically  a  poison  masquerading  as  a 
cosmetic  additive. 

Sulfite  is  a  food  additive  which  is 
used  primarily  for  cosmetic,  not 
health  or  safety  reasons.  Very  simply, 
it  helps  prevent  browning  in  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables— something  that 
could  be  as  easUy  done  with  natural, 
inexpensive  sulistitutes  such  as  lemon 
juice. 

It's  a  simple  purpose  with  a  poten- 
tially disastrous  result.  Five  deaths  In 
the  last  2Vi  years,  including  the  recent 
death  of  an  Oregon  girl,  have  been  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  use  of  sulfites  as  a 
food  addiUve. 

Last  month,  a  10-year-old  girl  in 
Salem.  OR.  ate  guacamole  treated 
with  30  to  50  times  the  level  of  sulfite 
normally  contained  in  food.  She  got 
sick  an  hour  later  and  was  brain-dead 
by  the  time  she  reached  the  hospital. 

This  UtUe  girl's  family  had  no  idea 
that  the  food  contained  a  potentially 
lethal  cosmetic  additive  and  what's 
worse,  there  was  no  practical  way  to 
warn  her.  Because  sulfite  is  tasteless 
and  odorless,  it's  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  detect.  And  l>ecause  it's 
added  to  food  at  every  level  of  produc- 
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tion.    it's    virtually    impoaiible    for 
people  to  know  if  they  are  serving  it. 

We  might  have  beoi  able  to  prevent 
the  recent  death  in  Oregon.  If  the 
Food  and  Drug  Adminlstmtion  had 
been  doing  its  Job.  the  limited  and  tar- 
geted ban  of  sulfites  contained  in  our 
bill  would  already  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  What  we  have  here  is  yet  an- 
other case  of  a  sleeping  Government 
watchdog— and  even  the  Agency's  own 
scientists  have  concluded  that  FDA's 
policies  with  respect  to  sulfites  are  in- 
adequate to  protect  the  public  health. 

Here's  the  history.  Before  1969.  sul- 
fites were  considered  a  generally  re- 
garded as  safe  [GRAS]  food  additive, 
based  on  historical  use.  In  1969.  the 
Nixon  administration  asked  the  FDA 
to  review  the  safety  of  all  GRAS  addi- 
tives, in  light  of  more  current  knowl- 
edge. 

In  1982.  the  FDA  proposed  to  de- 
clare that  sulfites  were  safe,  based  on 
a  review  of  the  1976  medical  literature, 
even  though  at  least  six  medical  re- 
ports published  between  1976  and  1982 
showed  that  sulfites  were  dangerous. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence demonstrating  the  hazards  of 
sulfites,  the  FDA  took  no  formal 
action  to  limit  their  use.  Instead,  the 
Agency  merely  recommended  that 
foods  containing  sulfites  be  labeled.  In 
doing  so.  the  FDA  tried  to  pass  the 
onus  of  responsibility  on  to  the  States, 
restaurants,  and  the  public. 

In  the  summer  of  1984,  the  FDA  re- 
hired the  advisory  committee— the 
same  one  which  found  sulfites  safe— to 
review  their  earlier  decision.  On  Octo- 
ber 15,  1984.  the  advisory  committee 
approved  the  FDA's  i^Dproach  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  through  labeling. 

In  October  1984.  the  report  was  open 
for  public  comment  and  the  National 
Restaurant  Association,  the  Center  for 
Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  and 
other  key  groups  all  testified  to  the 
impossibility  of  solving  the  problem 
through  labeling  and  asked  the  adviso- 
ry committee  to  recommend  a  ban  on 
use  of  sulfites  in  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  cut  or  frozen  potatoes- 
foods  where  death  by  sulfite  poisoning 
had  been  clearly  associated. 

On  January  31.  1985,  the  FDA  advi- 
sory committee  reversed  itself  and  rec- 
ommended in  its  final  report  that: 
First,  labeling  won't  protect  the 
public:  second,  the  use  of  sulfites 
should  be  discontinued  In  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  cut  or  frozen  pota- 
toes, and  third,  that  the  FDA  should 
consider  expanding  the  ban.  This  biU 
follows  these  recommendations. 

Five  sulfite-related  deaths  between 
1982  and  1985  stiU  haven't  convinced 
the  FDA  ttiat  a  ban  on  sulfite  addi- 
tives in  these  foods  is  needed. 

The  proposal  to  laliel  foods  contain- 
ing sulfites  is  both  unrealistic  and  in- 
adequate. Many  people  simply  don't 
know  if  they  are  sulfite  sensitive  and 
they  don't  know  which  foods  have  sul- 
fites and  which  don't. 
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This  reluctance  to  act  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  administrative  irresp<msibility 
and  Inflexibility  at  its  worst  The  med- 
ical knowledge  is  dear.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  sulfites  are  dangerous  and 
potentially  can  result  in  death  when 
added  to  these  foods.  If  the  FDA  had 
acted  remonsibly.  many  of  these 
deaths  might  not  have  occurred.  If  the 
n>A  w<m't  take  action,  the  Congress 
must 

Our  legislation  is  narrowly  drawn.  It 
bans  cmly  those  uses  of  sulfite  impli- 
cated in  deaths  in  this  country.  Ninety 
days  after  inuilementation  of  this  bill, 
a  ban  would  be  imposed  on  use  of  sul- 
fites in  any  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable 
sold  for  consumption  in  its  raw  state 
and  in  any  cut  potato,  other  than  po- 
tatoes to  be  dehydrated. 

Within  60  days  after  enactment  the 
FDA  would  have  to  reevaluate  the 
safety  of  using  sulfites  in  other  foods, 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
their  findings,  and  take  any  action 
necessary  to  remove  sulfite  from  use 
in  other  foods  where  sulfites  are  found 
to  be  dangerous. 

We  think  this  is  an  appropriate 
remedy  because  sulfite  has  lieen 
proven  to  kUL  It's  time  to  stop  taint- 
ing food  Just  to  keep  it  pretty.  This 
bUl  puts  public  health  first  and  we 
think  that's  what  Americans  want 

This  bill  has  the  siuiport  of  con- 
sumer groups,  the  National  Restau- 
rant Association,  and  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  administrator 
of  the  Oregon  Health  Division  has 
also  indicated  that  this  approach 
would  be  totally  consistent  with  the 
State's  efforts  to  get  this  problem 
imder  controL 

And  sulfite  substitutes  are  readily 
and  cheaply  available  in  the  form  of 
citric  and  ascorbic  adds.  In  fact. 
Orelda.  the  largest  potato  processor  in 
the  country,  already  uses  no  sulfites 
and  many  restaurants  do  the  same. 

I  i4>plaud  Senator  Gore's  untiring 
and  thorough  work  in  following  this 
issue.  Clearly,  sulfites  present  a 
danger  to  our  sodety  that  will  not  go 
away  simply  by  ignoring  it.  Iliis  legis- 
lation gives  us  the  remedy  we  need  to 
eliminate  the  problem  once  and  for 
all. 

I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  recognize  the  urgency  of 
acting  on  this  legislation  before  oUier 
consumers  are  caught  unaware  and 
other  lives  are  tragically  ended.  As 
recent  events  have  told  us.  we  cant 
afford  to  wait* 


si-osa  o-se-io  (pt.  4) 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  CONSER- 
VATION ACT  OP  1980 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOOISIAR* 

HI  THi  HOUSE  or  RXpKssnrrATrvis 
Tuesday.  March  S,  198S 
•  hb.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
Act  of  1980.  This  legislation,  common- 
ly known  as  the  Nongame  Act,  is  de- 
signed to  promote  conservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  species  which  are  not  nor- 
mally subject  to  harvest  by  sportsmen 
or  subject  to  commercial  uses.  Ova 
former  colleague  and  friend,  the  late 
Ed  Forsythe  of  New  Jersey,  was  a 
prime  sponsor  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion and  worked  tirelessly  for  its  pas- 
sage. 

Among  other  things,  the  legislation 
provides  for  matching  grants  to  the 
States  to  Implement  conservation  ef- 
forts for  nongame  species.  Many 
States  currently  have  nongame  tax 
checkoffs  or  other  mechanisms  capa- 
ble of  providing  the  State  funding 
share.  However,  no  Federal  fimds  have 
yet  been  appropriated  for  matching 
grants. 

Section  12  of  the  legislation  directed 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  exam- 
ining a  variety  of  potential  fimdlng 
soiu-ces  for  Implementation  of  the  act. 
and  to  provide  the  Congress  with  rec- 
ommendations regarding  these  poten- 
tial funding  alternatives. 

The  Service  has  recently  completed 
this  study  and  provided  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Con- 
servation and  the  EInvlronment.  which 
I  chair,  will  soon  be  holding  a  hearing 
on  reauthorization  of  the  act.  The 
topic  of  funding  for  the  act  will  figure 
prominently  In  our  discussions  and  in 
our  subsequent  report  to  the  Congress 
regarding  reauthorization  of  this  legis- 
lation.* 


GORDON  HONORS  TEACHERS 

HON.  BArFgORDON 

OP  IKimUSKI 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  RCntZSEMTATlVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  198S 
•  IKr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  5,  1985.  is  Teacher  Day  USA  In 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  honor  all  those 
people— not  only  in  Tennessee,  but 
across  the  Nation— who  have  devoted 
their  professional  life  to  educating 
children. 

Teachers  are  vital  to  our  communi- 
ties, yet  they  do  not  often  receive  the 
recognition  and  respect  that  is  due 
them.  On  this  day  In  Tennessee,  we 
thank   our   teachers   for   their   hard 
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work,  their  many  accomplishments, 
and  their  patience.  This  event  is 
marked  by  words  of  praise  from  city 
and  school  officials,  community  lead- 
ers, parents,  and  students.  It  is  a  day 
when  everyone  Joins  together  to  give 
thanks  for  the  opportunities  that  they 
have  each  shared  in. 

Public  education  has  a  long  tradition 
in  my  family.  Both  of  my  parents  were 
teachers.  They  devoted  not  only  their 
time,  but  their  hearts,  to  teaching.  My 
mother  was  a  classroom  teacher  and 
title  I  director  until  her  retirement. 
My  father  taught  in  a  public  school 
and  coached  a  girls'  basketball  team 
until  he  was  forced  by  economic  rea- 
sons to  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  I 
hope  that  we  can  strengthen  our 
public  education  ssrstem  so  that  other 
teachers  do  not  leave  the  profession 
because  of  economic  need. 

I  know  the  great  service  that  teach- 
ers provide  to  society.  I  am  a  product 
of  public  education.  Public  education 
opened  the  door  of  opportunity  for 
me.  I  believe  it  is  important  for  all 
members  of  the  community  to  keep  in 
close  contact  with  our  schools.  My 
first  public  appearance  after  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress  was  in  a  second  grade 
classroom,  and  each  time  I  have  re- 
turned to  the  district.  I  have  visited  a 
school  to  talk  with  teachers,  students, 
and  administrators.  I  stay  in  touch  be- 
cause I  know  that  legislators  often 
seek  to  make  decisions  about  educa- 
tion without  consulting  professional- 
educators  or  listening  to  the  concerns 
of  students  and  parents. 

Education  is  an  Investment  in  our 
Nation  that  will  be  repaid  with  in- 
creased productivity.  Thus,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Federal,  State,  and  local  edu- 
cation policy  be  molded  by  profession- 
al educators  so  that  all  students  will 
reach  their  full  potential.  Through 
partnership  between  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment we  can  strengthen  academic 
curriculum,  create  partnerships  be- 
tween private  industry  and  schools, 
tighten  the  link  between  vocational 
education  and  emerging  Jobs,  and  pre- 
pare students  for  the  high  tech  Jobs  of 
the  future. 

Teacher  Day  USA  is  not  only  a  day 
to  salute  our  teachers,  but  a  day  to  re- 
member that  more  work  lies  ahead. 
We  must  continue  to  improve  our 
schools  and  support  our  teachers  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  students  with 
the  best  education  possible.  Children 
across  the  Nation  depend  on  our  sup- 
port.* 


March  5,  1985 


FAMILY  FARMER  BANKRUPTCY 
REFORM  ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEHTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  S.  198S 
•  Mr.   SYNAR.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  the  Family 


Farmer  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1985.  The  Majority  Leader  Jot 
WuoRT.  Majority  Whip  Ton  Foley. 
Democratic  Caucus  Chairman  Dick 
Gephaedt,  Deputy  Whip  Bill  Alsxah- 
DER.  and  DCCC  Chairman  Tout 
Coelho  Join  me  as  cosiwnEors. 

In  addition.  I  am  Joined  by  several  of 
my  Judiciary  Committee  Democratic 
colleagues:  Jack  Bkooks.  Bob  Kastek- 

MEIER,    JOHH    COHTERS.    JOBM    SEUBK- 

Liwo.  Ron  Mazzoli.  Pat  Schsoedbr. 
Dah  Guckmam.  Howard  Bermak,  and 
Rick  Boucher.  Finally.  I  am  Joined  by 
several  farm  State  leaders.  Including: 
Tom  Daschle,  author  of  the  Emergen- 
cy Farm  Credit  Act  of  1985:  Glenh 
Ehglish.  my  Oklahoma  colleague  who 
sits  on  the  Agriculture  Committee; 
Butler  Derrick,  a  leading  member  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee;  and  Wes 
WATKiifS.  my  Oklahoma  colleague 
who  chaired  the  Congressional  Rural 
Caucus  during  the  97th  and  98th  Con- 
gresses. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that 
House  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Peter  W.  Rodiho.  Jr..  has  promised  to 
hold  hearings  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  later  this  month. 

The  Family  Farm  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  Is  designed  to  give  family 
farmers  facing  bankruptcy  a  fighting 
chance  to  reorganize  their  debts  and 
keep  their  land.  The  bill  offers  family 
farmers  the  important  protection  from 
,  creditors  that  bankruptcy  provides 
while,  at  the  same  time,  ensuring  that 
farm  lenders— rural  banks,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  farm  imple- 
ment dealers,  seed  companies  and 
others— receive  a  fair  repayment. 

Bad  farmers  left  farming  during  the 
1970's  and  those  who  remain  are  good 
managers  who  have  been  caught  by 
unexpected  economic  circumstances. 
Often  they  need  time  more  than  addi- 
tional Government  financial  assist- 
ance. This  legislation  gives  them  pre- 
cious time  with  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  farm  crisis  demands  immediate 
action  by  Congress.  By  any  estimate. 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers now  owe  so  much,  with  so  little 
hope  of  repayment,  that  they  cannot 
borrow  more  to  plant  and  pay  family 
living  expenses  untU  harvest.  Experts 
estimate  that  two-thirds  of  the  farm 
debt— or  $140  bllUon— is  owed  by  farm- 
ers whose  debt-to-assets  ratio  is  dan- 
gerously high. 

In  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks'  10th 
District,  which  includes  Oklahoma, 
farm  bankruptcies  more  than  doubled 
from  April  1983  to  October  1984.  Fore- 
closures and  partial  liquidations  In- 
creased more  than  30  percent  in  the 
same  period.  Some  bankers  now  pre- 
dict that  within  3  years  one  out  of 
every  four  farmers  will  no  longer  be  In 
business. 

The  sources  of  these  problems  are 
nimierous.  Following  several  years  of 
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rapid  expansion,  farmers  now  face 
high  Interest  rates,  reduced  sales,  and 
plummeting  land  values  that  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  more  loans.  Land 
values  are  expected  to  continue  to 
drop  as  farmland  Is  measured  by  Its 
Income-producing  potential  rather 
than  Its  speculative  worth. 

Even  farmers  who  have  not  made 
speculative  land  purchases  are  In  seri- 
ous financial  trouble.  Lenders  are  re- 
luctant to  extend  routine  spring  plant- 
ing loans  to  these  farmers  because  of 
reduced  land  values  and  the  probabili- 
ty of  low  crop  prices  again  in  1985.  Be- 
cause the  farm  credit  crisis  is  so  com- 
plex and  has  so  many  causes,  the  only 
solution  Is  a  case-by-caae  reorganiza- 
tion. Today's  legislation  does  Just  that. 

The  Bankruptcy  Code  presently  pro- 
hibits Involuntary  liquidation  proceed- 
ings against  farmers.  However,  be- 
cause farmers  reorganize  under  chap- 
ter 11.  they  may  be  forced  to  liquidate 
because  they  are  unable  to  devise  an 
acceptable  reorganization  plan.  Family 
farmers  find  It  difficult  to  formulate  a 
reorganization  plan  acceptable  to 
creditors,  who  must  vote  as  a  class  to 
approve  It. 

Chapter  11  requires  the  debtor  to 
file  a  reorganization  plan  within  120 
days  after  the  initial  filing.  If  the 
debtor  fails  to  file  such  a  plan,  any 
party  of  Interest  may  do  so.  Creditors 
of  farmers  in  this  situation  have  bc«n 
filing  liquidation  plans  which  amount 
to  Involuntary  chiM^ter  7  liquidations 
otherwise  prohibited  by  the  Banlcnipt- 
cy  Code. 

Many  family  farmers  who  seek  relief 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Code  intend 
only  to  reorganize,  but  Instead  find 
themselves  forced  out  of  the  farming 
business  altogether. 

If  a  family  farmer  Intended  to  liqui- 
date, he  or  she  would  fUe  under  chap- 
ter 7.  It  is  the  traditional  straight 
bankruptcy  which  gives  debtors  a  fesh 
start.  The  debtor  liquidates  virtually 
all  property  and  virtually  all  debts  are 
discharged  under  chapter  7. 

Ouster  13  Is  a  preferable  alterna- 
tive for  reorganization  because  it  is 
simpler  and  more  flexible.  But  current 
law  excludes  the  family  farmer.  Pres- 
ently, chapter  13  is  limited  to  individ- 
uals with  regiilar  income  whose  se- 
cured debts  total  less  than  $350,000 
and  unsecured  debts  less  than 
$100,000.  Farm  debt  usually  exceeds 
the  chapter  13  limits  and  farms  are 
often  incorporated  or  owned  Jointly  by 
families  in  limited  partnerships. 

Today's  legislation  defines  "family 
farmer"  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  and  allows  those  with  ag- 
gregate debts  below  $1  million  to  file 
under  chapter  13.  This  will  enable 
family  farmers  to  avoid  liquidation. 

The  definition  of  family  farmer 
would  Include  farms  receiving  more 
than  50  percent  of  gross  income  from 
agriculture  and.  if  incorporated,  no 
stock  is  publicly  traded  and  a  majority 
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of  stock  is  held  by  family  members. 
Again,  to  be  eligible  for  chi^>ter  13  the 
family  farmer's  aggregate  debt  must 
be  below  $1  million. 

The  existing  Bankruptcy  Code  pro- 
vides limited  protection  to  farmers. 
But  the  current  definition  of  farmer  is 
Inadequate,  including  only  persons 
that  receive  80  percent  or  more 
Income  from  farming. 

According  to  UJB.  Department  of 
Commerce  flgtires.  there  Is  a  direct 
correlation  between  gross  sales  and 
percent  of  Income  from  farm  sources. 
Consequently,  the  current  definition 
of  farmer  Includes,  on  average,  only 
the  top  1  percent  of  farmers— those 
with  gross  sales  over  $500,000  per  year. 
Less  than  5  percent  of  farms,  on  aver- 
age, earn  more  than  70  percent  or 
more  Income  from  farming. 

In  addition,  the  Family  Farm  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  makes  three 
changes  In  chia>ter  13  for  family  farm- 
ers. These  changes  are  hecessary  to  ac- 
commodate family  farmers  whose 
Income  is  less  regular  than  those  for 
whom  chapter  13  is  currently  written 
and  because  most  farm  bankruptcies 
Involve  large  debts  secured  by  agricul- 
tural property  on  which  the  farmer 
lives. 

First,  the  Bankruptcy  Code  requires 
that  a  debtor  filing  under  chapter  13 
begin  making  payments  under  a  repay- 
ment plan  within  30  days  after  filing 
the  plan.  Our  bill  would  allow  family 
farmers  270  days  to  begin  making  pay- 
ments. 

Most  farmers  do  not  have  monthly 
income  but  rather  have  Income  only 
after  annual  or  semiannual  harvests. 
Last  year  Congress  enacted  the  30  day 
repayment  requirement  to  make  sure 
chapter  13  plans  begin  promptly.  This 
is  good  law  and  makes  sense  for  all 
debtors  presently  eligible  for  chapter 
13,  but  it  does  not  make  sense  for 
famlly  farmers  who  would  become  eli- 
gible for  chapter  13  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

By  extending  the  repayment  re- 
quirement for  family  farmers  to  270 
days,  we  preserve  the  effect  of  last 
year's  legislation  but  give  family  farm- 
ers sufficient  leeway.  270  days  Is  long 
enough  for  farmers  who  have  double 
plantings  and  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  remainder  of  farmers  who  are  un- 
likely to  be  filing  chiMPter  13  plans  In 
the  3  months  following  their  harvest. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  creditors  not  to 
have  a  date  certain  for  payments  to 
begin  In  light  of  our  experience  before 
last  year's  bankruptcy  amendments. 

Second,  the  Bankruptcy  Code  gives 
debtors  and  creditors  an  opportimity 
to  work  out  a  plan  that  creditors  w^ 
prove  before  confirmation  of  the  plan 
by  the  court.  If  the  parties  are  unable 
to  reach  an  agreement,  the  court  Is 
able  to  approve  a  plan  over  the  objec- 
tions of  creditors. 

Today's  legislation  would  allow  plans 
offered  by  family  fanners  under  chap- 
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ter  13  to  be  confirmed  on  a  basis  simi- 
lar to  that  upon  which  plans  are  con- 
firmed under  chi^iter  11  or  according 
to  the  current  provisions  of  chapter 
13.  This  gives  famUy  farmers  an  addi- 
tional flexibility  while  protecting  the 
creditors'  rights. 

Third,  current  law  prohibits  the 
modification  of  a  mortgage  or  other 
claim  secured  by  the  chapter  13  debt- 
or's principal  residence.  This  prohibi- 
tion \s  needed  tc  preserve  stability  In 
the  long-term  home  financing  Industry 
and  to  ensure  that  homeownershlp  Is 
available  to  all  Americans  on  reasona- 
ble credit  terms. 

Frequently  a  farm  home  and  farm 
land  will  secure  the  same  mortgage 
and  therefore  cannot  be  modified 
under  current  chapter  13  provisions. 
However,  the  largest  debt  facing  a 
family  farmer  is  usually  the  cost  of 
land.  If  bankruptcy  relief  is  to  be 
meaningful,  that  debt  must  be  modi- 
fied. 

Mortgages  on  family  farm  lands  are 
more  like  business  loans  than  home 
loans.  Creditors  do  not  expect  farmers 
to  service  these  debts  with  wages. 
When  the  loan  is  made  it  is  clear  that 
the  debt  will  be  paid  with  proceeds 
from  the  farming  operation. 

Therefore,  today's  legislation  creates 
an  exception  allowing  family  farmers 
to  modify  such  a  daim  if  necessary. 
The  exception  allows  the  family 
farmer  to  extend  pajrments  beyond 
the  10-year  repayment  period  in  the 
case  of  a  long-term  mortgage  which 
would  be  Impossible  to  repay  other- 
wise. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  Important  to 
stress  that  the  bill  does  not  change 
the  spirit  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code— it 
only  updates  it  to  reflect  changed  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  farm  sector. 
No  creditor  would  receive  less  than  he 
would  receive  under  a  liquidation  plan 
unless  the  court  approves  such  a  modi- 
fication. 

Farm  foreclosures  have  reached  epi- 
demic proportions,  yet  reorganization 
is  unavailable  because  of  previously 
mentioned  problems  in  the  Code.  This 
approach  to  the  farm  credit  crisis  will 
enable  farmers  to  reorganize  their  fi- 
nances and  keep  their  farms  without 
impairing  the  rights  of  creditors  or 
costing  the  Government  1  cent.* 


PLAYING  UPON  THE  FEARS— 
AND  EMPTYING  THE  POCKET- 
BOOKS — OF  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  1H0MAS  J.  TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5. 198S 

•  &Ir.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  months,  a  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  called  my  offices,  spoken 
with  me  at  town  meetings,  and  written 
to  me  about  a  mailing  they  have  re- 
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ceived  from  the  "Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr..  Campaign  To  Save  Medicare."  If 
the  object  of  the  mailing  is  to  arouae 
fear  among  the  elderly,  it  has  been 
successful  in  many  instances.  If  the 
purpose  Is.  as  stated,  to  save  Medicare, 
the  mailing  suggests  that  the  O'Neill 
r^rnp^ign  is  puTsuing  a  most  unusual 
and  questionable  strategy.  The  two 
things  the  mailing  does— frighten 
people  or  disgust  them— will  hardly 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  Medi- 
care problem. 

Those  who  take  the  mailing  at  face 
value  are  frightened  and  made  yet 
more  anxious  about  their  ability  to  re- 
ceive health  care  services  when  they 
are  needed.  FOr  others,  the  mailing  Is 
"politics  as  usual."  undermining  any 
confidence  they  might  yet  have  in  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
Impending  shortfall  in  the  Medicare 
trust  fund  in  a  reasonable,  bipartisan 
way  which  addresses  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  program's  Instability 
with  meaningful  reforms. 

This  "campaign  to  protect  older 
Americans"  solicits  contributions  of 
$15  to  $100  to  protect  the  Medicare 
Program  from  "Republicans  intent  on 
h^i*nHng  (the)  record-high  budget 
deficit  on  the  backs  of  millions  of 
older  American  citizens  *  *  *  (The) 
Reagan  administration  •  •  *  is  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  the  red  ink  they 
created  by  cutting  essential  services. 
And  Medicare  Is  near  the  top  of  their 
list  *  *  *  Republicans  now  believe  our 
Nation  Is  too  poor  to  guarantee  the 
old.  the  sick,  and  the  weak  a  decent 
health  assistance  program." 

Turning  the  Medicare  Program  into 
a  political  football  and  soliciting 
money  from  frightened  elderly  people 
is  a  strange  way  to  "protect  older 
Americans."  The  O'Neill  letters  are  an 
unconscionable  affront  to  the  peace  of 
mind  and  faith  of  the  elderly  and  to 
those  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
who  have  been  working  and  will  con- 
tinue working  together  to  ensure  the 
long-term  viability  of  Medicare.* 


FARM  BANKRUPTCY  BILL 


UMI 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPmW  JBUET 
HI  TBI  HOUSE  or  KBrRISBITATIVIS 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  help 
farmers  who  are  forced  to  file  bank- 
ruptcy. Unfortimately,  the  current 
status  of  the  farm  economy  Is  not 
good,  and  more  farmers  than  ever 
before  are  being  left  with  no  alterna- 
tive other  than  to  seek  protection 
imder  the  bankruptcy  laws.  Bftany  of 
these  farmers  are  imable  to  utiUse  the 
quick,  simple  provisions  of  chapter  13 
bankruptcy,  and  must  instead  file 
under  the  more  complex  and  costly 
chapter  11.  Once  in  chapter  11,  farm- 
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era.  like  other  debtors,  have  120  days 
in  which  only  they  can  file  a  plan  for 
reorgan^ation:  after  this  period  ex- 
pires, if  they  have  not  filed  a  plan, 
their  creditors  are  then  free  to  develop 
and  file  a  plan.  In  chapter  11,  the 
creditors  must  vote  on  a  plan  before  it 
can  be  confirmed  or  accepted.  If  a  plan 
filed  by  the  debtor  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted within  180  days  after  the  filing, 
of  the  bankruptcy,  the  creditors  again 
can  file  their  own  plan. 

Unfortunately,  farmers  are  often  not 
able  to  fOe  a  chapter  11  plan  that  is 
accepted  by  their  creditors  and  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy code.  When  the  creditors  file 
their  own  plan,  many  times  it  Is  a  plan 
that  calls  for  and  effects  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  farmers,  selling  off  the 
land  that  is  the  fanners'  llfeblood. 
Farmers  are  too  Important  to  the 
economy  of  this  country  to  permit  this 
trend  to  continue. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  allow  more  farmers  to  fUe  bank- 
ruptcy under  ch^ter  13,  where  credi- 
tors cannot  file  their  own  plans  and  do 
not  vote  on  acceptance  of  a  debtor's 
plan.  A  new  class  of  fanner  is  created 
for  chapter  13  purpoaes.  termed 
"family  farmer."  This  is  defined  as 
any  person  receiving  more  than  75 
percent  of  their  gross  Income  from 
farming  operations  and  would  Include 
a  partnership  and  a  nonpublidy 
traded  corporation  in  which  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  stock  Is  held  by 
one  family.  Unlike  present  law.  this 
would  enable  farmers  in  those  States 
where  incorporation  by  small  farmers 
is  permitted  to  qualify  as  a  debtor 
imder  chapter  13.  Incorporation  by 
farmers  is  prevalent  in  many  States. 

Under  current  law.  one  cannot  be  a 
chapter  13  debtor  unless  their  unse- 
cured debts  are  less  than  $100,000  and 
their  secured  debts  are  less  than 
$350,000.  The  bill  raises  this  debt  oeU- 
ing  for  family  farmers,  so  that  a 
family  farmer  can  be  a  chapter  13 
debtor  if  the  total  of  the  farmer's  se- 
cured and  unsecured  debts  Is  less  than 
$1  million. 

Because  their  income  is  tied  to  sea- 
sonal harvests,  farmers  have  difficulty 
meeting  the  requirement  of  chapter  13 
that  they  start  making  plan  paymenta 
within  30  days  after  filing  the  plan. 
The  bill  eliminates  this  program  by 
excepting  farmers  from  this  30-day  re- 
quirement and  instead  placing  an  af- 
firmative obligation  on  the  bankrupt- 
cy court  to  consider  each  particular 
family  farmer's  situation  and  set  a 
time  by  which  the  family  farmer's 
first  plan  payment  must  be  made.  In 
this  manner,  farmers  who  have  only 
one  harvest  a  year,  farmers  who  have 
two  harvests  a  year,  farmers  with  nu- 
merous harvests,  and  farmers  with 
revenue-generating  livestock  will  all  be 
treated  equitably. 

To  correspond  with  the  increase  in 
the  chm>ter  13  debt  ceiling  for  family 
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farmers,  the  bankruptcy  court  Is  given 
the  power  to  allow  a  chapter  13  family 
farmer  up  to  7  years,  instead  of  the 
current  5  years,  to  make  his  payments 
under  a  plan.  This  will  permit  credi- 
tors to  receive  greater  repayment  over 
time. 

The  bill  eliminates  any  concern  that 
family  farmers  cannot  qualify  as  a 
debtor  under  chapter  13  if  they  do  not 
have  regular  monthly  Income.  Family 
farmers  would  only  be  required  to 
have  regular  annual  income  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  file  under  chapter  13. 

The  proposal  also  makes  a  change 
for  farmers,  as  opposed  to  the  chapter 
13  family  farmer,  who  file  under  chap- 
ter 11  reorganisation.  The  time  period 
In  which  only  the  debtor  can  file  a 
plan  Is  extended,  just  for  farmers, 
from  120  days  to  240  days.  After  240 
days.  If  no  plan  has  been  filed  by  the 
farm  debtor,  creditors  can  file  their 
own  plan.  Under  the  bill,  if  the  chap- 
ter 11  farmer  has  filed  a  plan,  but  It 
has  not  been  accepted  by  creditors 
within  300  days  after  the  bankruptcy 
filing.  Instead  of  the  current  180-day 
period,  creditors  also  can  file  their 
own  plan.  These  provisions  afford 
farmers  more  time  to  gauge  their  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  time  to  generate 
Income,  so  that  they  can  file  a  chapter 
11  plan  that  is  capable  of  being  con- 
firmed. 

Additionally,  the  measure  I  am  in- 
troducing redefines  a  farmer  for  pur- 
poses of  all  chapters  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy code  as  one  who  received  75  per- 
cent, instead  of  the  current  80  percent, 
of  gross  income  from  farming  oper- 
ations. This  would  permit  more  per- 
sons to  qualify  for  the  special  protec- 
tions given  to  farmers  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

Farmers  occupy  a  unique  position  In 
the  UJ5.  economy.  Their  ability  to 
earn  a  living  from  their  land  must  be 
protected  If  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  strong.  The  unique  treat- 
ment this  blU  affords  farmers  is  Justi- 
fied for  this  reason.  Family  farmers 
who  have  worked  long  and  hard  on 
their  land,  only  to  find  themselves 
unable  to  repay  all  of  their  debt  as  It 
comes  due  because  of  the  falling  prices 
for  their  products,  the  rising  costs  of 
farming,  and  the  falling  value  of  their 
farmland,  will  be  offered  proper  pro- 
tection by  the  bankruptcy  laws. 
Family  farmers  will  be  better  able  to 
qualify  for  and  make  use  of  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  13  of  the  bankruptcy 
code,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  retain 
their  land  while  making  payments  to 
their  creditors  over  time.* 
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MODEL  GRAND  JURY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

oriacKiaAii 

n  THS  HO0SK  OP  BBFaXSCMTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  biU  to  reform  the 
Federal  grand  Jury.  My  bUl  is  pat- 
terned upon  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Model  Grand  Jury  Act.  The 
ABA'S  Model  Act  implements  some  30 
principles  and  was  developed  during  a 
7-year  study  by  a  committee  that  in- 
cluded Federal  and  State  prosecutors, 
public  and  private  defense  counsel, 
academicians,  and  Judges.  The  ABA  Is 
to  be  commended  for  Its  work  in  this 


The  grand  Jury  is  a  venerable  part  of 
our  Anglo-American  system  of  Juris- 
prudence and  was  developed  in  part  to 
protect  individuals  from  the  power  of 
the  prosecutor.  Over  time,  however, 
the  Federal  grand  Jury  has  ceased  to 
serve  that  function.  It  has  become  a 
tool  that  the  prosecutor  can.  and 
sometimes  does,  use  unfairly  to  intimi- 
date, harass,  and  malign  putative  de- 
fendants. Bfy  bill  reforms  the  Federal 
grand  Jury  by: 

Authorizing  a  witness  to  be  accom- 
panied by  counsel  in  the  grand  Jury 
room: 

Providing  transactional  immunity  to 
a  witness  who  Is  compelled  to  give  self- 
incriminating  testimony: 

Requiring  that  the  target  of  an  in- 
vesUgation  be  permitted  to  testify 
before  the  grand  Jury  if  the  target  so 
wishes: 

Precluding  the  use  of  evidence  seized 
in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  target:  and 

Requiring  that  exculpatory  evidence 
be  presented  to  the  grand  Jury. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  Con- 
gress to  bring  the  Federal  grand  Jury 
out  of  the  dark  ages  and  into  the  20th 
century  with  realistic  reform.  If  en- 
acted, my  legislation  vrill  return  the 
Federal  grand  Jury  to  its  historical 
role  as  a  people's  watchdog  against 
overzealous  prosecutors  and  govern- 
mental corruption.* 
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hunger  in  America  are  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  findings  published  last 
year  by  a  special  Presidential  task 
force  which  found  that  hunger  was 
not  rampant  In  the  United  States.  The 
findings  of  the  Presidential  task  force 
were  clearly  a  poUUcal  "whitewash" 
designed  to  put  the  best  possible  face 
on  the  national  disgrace  of  hunger  In 
America.  It  Is  truly  a  national  disgrace 
and  a  tragedy  of  terrible  proportion 
for  us  to  confront  the  reality  that  here 
in  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  some 
20  million  Americans  go  hungry  at 
least  2  days  a  month. 

It  is  not  coincidental  that  the  inci- 
dence of  hunger  in  this  country  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  cutbacks 
in  Federal  nutrition  programs  such  as 
the  School  Lunch  Program,  the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  [WICl 
Suivlemental  Nutrition  Program,  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Congregate 
Dining  Program,  and  others.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  President  to  tell  our 
States  and  cities  that  they  alone  can 
meet  these  human  needs.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  reduces  its  commitment 
to  deal  with  hunger  as  a  national  prob- 
lem, people  go  hungry.  The  physicians 
task  force  report  and  the  report  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
and  Nutrition  clearly  illustrated  this 
result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  officials  in  his  adminis- 
tration will  take  the  time  to  review 
this  report  and  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  their  budget  proposals  as 
they  relate  to  the  nutrition  and  health 
needs  of  America's  poor.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  share  the  same 
sense  of  indignation  that  I  have  when 
I  read  about  20  million  Americans  who 
are  hungry,  who  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion, and  who  as  a  result  are  more  vul- 
nerable to  a  variety  of  illnesses  and 
diseases.* 


HUNOESl  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MIMmM>TA 

nf  THX  House  or  sxpRxscirrATivES 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1985 

*  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  private 
task  force  of  physicians  and  public 
health  experts  has  released  a  report 
sts^ing  that  himger  in  America  is  "a 
public  health  epidemic  that  afflicts 
some  20  million  Americans."  This  task 
force  visited  the  homes  of  hundreds  of 
poor  people  and  their  families  in  every 
region  of  the  United  States.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Physicians  task  force  on 
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local,  council,  and  district  FTA's.  She 
has  been  president  of  Palisades  Ele- 
mentary School  PTA.  Palisades  High 
School  FTSA.  Ocean  View  Coundl 
PTA,  and  of  University  Councfl  PTA. 

She  has  also  held  a  variety  of  execu- 
tive posts  in  10th  District  PTA.  She 
has  woriced  with  Cub  Scouts,  was  a 
Gateway  mental  hospital  volunteer, 
and  is  a  dedicated  American  Cancer 
Society  [ACS]  volunteer. 

Pearson  is  the  organizer  and  past 
president  of  the  Santa  Monica  Pacific 
Palisades  Ctumter  of  ACS.  has  orga- 
nized stop  wwpung  clinics,  volunteered 
in  colon  screening  at  Santa  Monica 
Hoqiital.  arranged  a  program  to  drive 
cancer  patients  to  appointments,  and 
has  Bpokea  on  behalf  of  ACS  en  radio 
and  television. 

Pearson  opmed  her  home  to  help 
fund  the  March  of  Dimes,  the  philan- 
thropies of  Las  Doradas.  and  of  Pacific 
Palisades  Woman's  Club;  and  offered 
her  garden  to  a  Pacific  Palisades 
garden  tour  to  fund  the  beautif  ication 
of  the  community. 

Her  honors  include  numerous 
awards  from  ACS,  the  Spark  Plug 
Award  of  Pacific  Palisades,  and  every 
award  an  apivedative  PTA  can  offer. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  Jean  Pear- 
son's outstanding  record  of  public 
service  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  they  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating her  on  this  fine  achieve- 
ment.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JEAN  PEARSON 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCALIPOUnA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rsfkesehtatives 
Tuesday.  March  5. 1985 
*  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  on  behalf  of  Jean 
Pearson,  a  Pacific  Palisades  resident 
who  will  receive  the  Community  Rec- 
ognition Award  of  Pacific  Palisades 
Lions  Club  on  Iifarch  14.  It  is  the  most 
prestigious  award  of  the  community 
Lions  Clubs  that  can  be  given  to  a 
non-Lion. 

Pearson  arrived  in  Pacific  Palisades 
in  1970  with  her  husband  Ben.  a  theat- 
rical agent,  and  small  sons  Michael 
and  Tony.  Her  community  volunteer- 
ism  beffui  with  the  enrollment  of  Mi- 
chael in  Pacific  Palisades  Elementary 
School. 

Fifteen  years  later,  she  has  served  a 
total  of  23  terms  as  press  chairman  for 


WORLD  WAR  I  VETERANS' 
BONUS  BILL 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


■ATIVCS 


OP 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or 

Tuesday,  March  5. 1985 

*  BCr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  give 
World  War  I  veterans,  or  their  surviv- 
ing mmuses.  who  served  from  April  6. 
1917.  to  Novonber  11. 1918.  a  bonus  of 
$10,000.  The  payment  would  be  in  a 
lump  sum  and  it  amounts  to  about 
$150  per  year  for  each  year  since  1918. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  price  tag  is 
too  Itfge  to  pay  a  belated  thanks  to 
those  now  in  their  eighties  and  older 
who  came  to  the  aid  of  our  Nation  In  a 
time  of  need.  In  a  small  way.  this  will 
comi>ensate  those  veterans  who  have 
never  received  the  wide  range  of  bene- 
fits that  have  been  available  to  veter- 
ans of  other  wars. 

It  has  been  68  years  time  now  since 
the  United  States  was  oigaged  In 
World  War  I  and  many  of  those  veter- 
ans who  foui^t  in  this  war  are  no 
longer  with  us.  Most  of  those  who  are 
still  alive  are  living  on  fixed  inccHnes, 
and  even  though  a  bonus  will  not 
make  them  rich  it  will  enable  them  to 
live  out  their  years  with  the  pride  and 
respect  they  deserve. 
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I  have  received  many  letters  from  all 
over  the  cotintry  in  support  of  this 
bUl.  especially  from  the  veterans  and 
their  families.  They  were  very  grateful 
that  such  legislation  was  introduced 
on  their  behalf  as  many  of  them  are  in 
VA  hospitals  or  confined  to  their  beds 
at  home  and  are  worried  about  their 
expenses.  I  am  strongly  committed  to 
helping  these  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  provided  very 
little  for  these  World  War  I  veterans. 
Surely,  the  Government  should  be 
willing  to  help  out  those  who  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  so  many  years  ago. 
Legislation  similar  to  my  bill  has  been 
introduced  for  many  years— its  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  24  years  ago 
would  have  been  $11  biUion.  Today, 
with  so  many  of  the  veterans  and  their 
spouses  having  since  passed  away,  the 
cost  would  be  much  less— in  fact,  not 
that  much  more  than  the  President's 
beloved  MX  missile  program.  If  we 
wait  long  enough,  this  legislation  wiU 
not  cost  a  penny  because  eventually 
there  will  be  no  more  survivors.  But 
where  is  the  Justice  in  waiting  until 
the  price  to  the  Government  Is  finally 
right?  What  about  the  price  these 
World  War  I  veterans  paid  to  their 
country?  There  can  be  no  price  tag  on 
Justice,  and  I  believe  Congress  is  past 
due  in  standing  up  for  these  veterans 
and  paybig  them  proper  tribute.  It  \b 
important  today  to  recognize  the  role 
these  veterans  have  played  in  making 
our  country  what  it  is  today,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  meaningful 
way  to  express  our  gratitude  than  to 
honor  the  World  War  I  veterans 
through  this  belated  pension.* 


ON  LOVE  AND  LAW— THE 
LAWYER  AS  PEACEMAKER 


UMI 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

orvnuinnA 

IH  THE  HOUSS  OF  BXPBXSBirTATIVES 

Tueaday.  March  S.  198S 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago,  one  of  the  leading  Judges 
of  the  Nation  addressed  an  assembly 
of  the  leading  law  fraternity  to  which 
I  belong  with  a  powerful  message  on 
love  and  law— the  lawyer  as  peace- 
maker. 

The  Honorable  Howard  T.  Markey. 
chief  Judge.  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit,  delivered  the  key- 
note address  before  the  45th  Bietmial 
Convention  of  Phi  Alpha  DelU  Law 
Fraternity.  International,  last  August. 
PAD  is  the  largest  international  orga- 
nization of  its  kind  in  the  world,  with 
over  100,000  members.  Its  professional 
commitment  to  the  betterment  of  law 
and  society  is  well  known  among  the 
Nation's  leaders.  The  Judge  Markey 
remarks  are  fitting  as  guideposts  for 
the  lawyer's  role  of  tomorrow  and  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom  share  the  legal 
profession. 
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It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  my 
own  beloved  PAD.  In  my  almost  40 
years  of  membership.  PAD  had  earned 
the  allegiance  of  more  law  students 
and  lawyers  than  any  other  fraternity 
and  has  become  the  largest  interna- 
tional legal  organization  honored  for 
public  service  and  looked  to  for  leader- 
ship. PAD  is  not  best,  however,  be- 
cause it  is  biggest:  It  is  biggest  because 
it  is  best. 

The  chance  to  serve  society,  to  work 
at  the  heartbeat  of  freedom— the 
law— is  a  privileged  Joy.  Contrary  to 
popular  canard.  Shakespeare  put  the 
words.  "The  first  thing  we  do.  let's  kill 
all  the  lawyers."  into  the  mouth  of 
Dick,  the  butcher,  who  knew  that  if 
even  one  lawyer  remained  alive  the 
people's  rights  would  have  a  defender 
and  Cade's  plan  for  dictatorship  would 
faU. 

That  responsibility  of  the  lawyer  has 
never  been  more  needed.  The  truimph 
of  good  over  evil  must  come  from 
those  privileged  to  have  been  educat- 
ed. The  extent  of  the  lawyer's  respon- 
sibility comes  clear  when  it  is  realized 
that  we  have  been  privileged  to  Join 
the  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the 
world's  people  who  have  ever  set  foot 
in  a  college— and  the  one  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  of  the  world's 
people  granted  a  Juris  Doctor  degree. 

Certainly  we  face  problems— massive 
problems— in  meeting  our  responsibil- 
ities. But  solving  problems  is  the  spar- 
kle in  the  wine  of  life  and  law— the 
fun  of  living.  Life  with  absolutely  no 
problems  would  be  a  total  bore.  I  pro- 
pose to  visit  with  you  for  these  few 
moments  about  Just  one  problem,  but 
it  is  a  big  one.  On  our  solving  it  much 
else  wiU  depend.  That  problem  can  be 
stated  as  "how  can  we  put  more  lovin' 
in  our  lawyerln'?" 

The  problem  of  bringing  love  to  the 
practice  of  law  is  rarely  if  ever  dis- 
cussed. As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no 
law  school  courses  entitled  "Love  and 
the  Law— The  Lawyer  as  Peacemaker." 
Tet  I  put  it  to  you  that  nothing  is 
more  important  to  the  continued  life 
of  the  les»l  profession.  For  the  legal 
profession  is  not  an  abstraction.  It  Is 
people. 

Those  lawyers  who  cannot  bring  a 
spirit  of  love  into  their  practice  can 
fall  easy  victims  to  the  false  assump- 
tion that  law  is  mainly  litigation,  and 
can  find  their  attention  diverted  from 
the  far  more  frequent  functions  of 
counseling,  constructive  planning,  and 
preventive  lawyering. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  always  and  in- 
variably considerate.  We  will  need  to 
exercise  the  virtues  of  compassion  and 
courage  sought  in  the  purposes  of 
PAD.  Each  of  us  must  struggle  against 
our  self-occupied.  inward-looking 
nature.  It  takes  a  warm  and  generous 
spirit,  a  constant  effort,  to  insiire  that 
love  not  be  lost  in  the  crucible  of  ethi- 
cal tensions  and  painful  choices.  Put- 
ting  love   in   our   practice   is   not   a 
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matter  of  emotion  or  spontaneous 
demonstration.  But  we  can.  with  dili- 
gence, care,  and  effort,  bring  that  love 
which  can  alone  enable  us  to  make  a 
difference,  and  alone  enable  us  to  pre- 
serve our  families  and  our  society 
ai^dnst  the  forces  tending  to  destroy 
both,  and  can  enable  us  to  nudge  the 
world  toward  the  place  of  grace  and 
peace  all  goodwllled  people  want  to  be. 
An  outrageous  flood  of  exp«)sive, 
extended  litii^tion  is  threatoiing  to 
drown  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Not  all  lawsuits  are  unnecessary,  but 
far  too  many  are.  Not  every  unneces- 
sary lawsiiit  was  caused  by  unloving 
Uwyers.  but  far  too  many  were.  What 
a  practical  and  magnificent  contribu- 
tion we  can  make  to  our  society's  most 
vital  and  precious  need— Justice— if  we 
forgo  the  blind  and  immediate  rush  to 
court  while  we  serve  first  the  gloried 
role  of  the  peacemaker. 

Giving  love  a  chance  does  not  mean 
abandoning  the  vigorous  advocacy  for 
which  we  are  trained.  Peacemaking  is 
not  surrender.  On  the  contrary,  it 
takes  a  special  skUl.  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  the  law,  first  to 
see  that  the  best  true  interest  of  the 
client  lies  outside  the  courtroom,  and 
then  to  serve  that  interest  as  peace- 
maker. Indeed,  peace  itself  requires 
advocacy.  To  grasp  the  sword  is  easy. 
To  bring  peace  t>etween  disputants  1b 
hard,  requiring  the  highest  form  of 
advocacy.  In  advocating  peace  with  op- 
posing counsel  and  with  our  own  cli- 
ents, we  should  remember  that  the 
transcendence,  the  Integrity,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  law  can  be  as  well  ex- 
emplified in  a  lawyer's  office  as  it  can 
a  courtroom. 

Of  all  professions,  ours  should  be 
above  denying  the  humaneness  of  any 
person.  Of  all  persons,  lawyers  are  es- 
pecially charged  with  the  promotion 
of  human  freedom,  for  as  history 
teaches,  only  law  can  save  freedom 
without  revolution.  But  Just  being  law- 
yers is  not  enough.  After  all.  Hitler 
had  lots  of  lawyers. 

If  we  would  make  our  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  preservation  of  Jus- 
tice, peace,  and  freedom,  we  must 
define  for  ourselves  a  personal  phi- 
losphy  of  life.  For  a  lawyer  with  no 
philosophy  of  life  and  law  is  but  an 
empty  shell— a  tinkerer  with  scraps  of 
law  that  may  come  along. 

If  we  can  Infuse  our  professional 
lives  with  our  love,  then  when  oiu- 
time  has  run  and  our  work  is  done,  it 
will  be  said  of  us  that  freedom  and  J\is- 
tice  were  glad  we  lived.* 
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MISHLEEN  iRAnT.iR 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

oromo 
Hf  THX  HOU8I  OP  RSFRISEIfTATIVU 

TveMday.  March  5. 1985 
•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  private  relief 
bill  which  would  grant  Mishleen  Earle 
permanent  residency  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  administrative  or 
Judicial  remedies  available  for  Mish- 
leen Earle  and  no  pending  court  pro- 
ceedings to  change  or  adjust  her 
status.  I  believe  the  story  surrounding 
Mishleen  Earle  will  be  strong  evidence 
in  support  of  granting  her  permanent 
residence. 

Mishleen  Earle  is  the  widow  of 
Bryan  L.  Earle  who  was  kiUed  in  the 
Beirut  bombing  on  October  23.  1983.  6 
days  after  they  were  married.  At  the 
time  of  his  death.  Bryan  Earle  was  in 
the  process  of  completing  the  neces- 
sary paperwork  to  grant  Mishleen 
Earle  U.S.  citizenship.  The  young 
couple  anticipated  that  Mishleen 
would  travel  to  the  United  States  and 
reside  safely  there  imtU  they  could  be 
reunited  after  Kfr.  Earle's  tour  of  duty 
in  Lebanon  was  completed.  Mr.  Earle 
was  a  corpsman  In  the  U.S.  Navy  serv- 
ing his  country.  He  was  awutled  the 
Purple  Heart  posthimiously. 

Mrs.  Earle  accompanied  Bryan 
Earle's  body  back  to  his  hometown  of 
Palnesvllle,  OH,  for  the  funeral  and 
has  remained  here  on  a  visitor's  visa. 
Later,  Mrs.  Earle  was  granted  an  ex- 
tension of  her  visitor's  visa  until  No- 
vember 5,  1984.  Deportation  proceed- 
ings have  not  been  instituted  against 
her. 

Tragically,  the  Earles  are  victims  of 
circumstances  beyond  their  control. 
Although  they  had  visited  the  U.S. 
Embassy  to  complete  the  necessary 
forms.  Bryan  Earle  was  killed  before 
all  the  paperwork  could  be  completed. 

I  have  introduced  this  private  relief 
bill  so  that  Mishleen  Earle  can  remain 
in  her  husband's  native  couintry.  a 
country  which  Bryan  Earle  served 
with  great  bravery.  Without  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  Bflshleen  Earle 
must  return  to  the  wartom  region  of 
Lebanon.* 
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people  of  Massachusetts  and  our 
Natlon.  He  began  his  diverse  career  in 
1936.  when  at  the  age  of  34.  Mr.  Lodge 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Massachusetts.  He  served  in  the 
Senate  until  1941.  when  he  Joined  the 
Army  to  fight  in  the  European  thea- 
ter. His  military  tour  earned  him  six 
battle  stars  as  well  as  the  Bronze  Star, 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  in  1946  and  re- 
mained there  until  1952. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  him 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  in 
1953.  Mr.  Lodge  then  went  on  to  serve 
as  envoy  to  Soutih  Vietnam.  Germany, 
and  the  Vatican.  His  stoic  bipartisan- 
ship as  Ambassador  to  Saigon  and  ne- 
gotiator in  the  Paris  peace  talks  exhib- 
ited his  dedication  to  our  Nation.  His 
service  under  two  Democratic  Presi- 
dents is  an  exceptional  feat  in  a  day 
when  many  politicians  often  put  the 
intentions  of  a  party  ahead  of  those  of 
our  Nation.  Although  many  of  us  did 
not  agree  with  his  viewpc^ts.  none- 
theless we  admit  that  he  was  a  com- 
mitted negotiator.  I  find  revealing  his 
comment  that— 

The  (act  that  the  talk  may  be  boring  or 
turgid  or  uninspiring  should  not  cause  us  to 
forget  the  fact  that  It  ia  preferable  to  war. 

Mr.  Lodge  was  a  deft  politician  who 
woi^ed  relentlessly  to  ensure  all 
people  the  opportimlty  for  liberty. 
This  was  quite  evident  when  he  re- 
peatedly spoke  out  against  Soviet 
intervention  in  Hungary  and  irrespon- 
sible intenroitlon  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  He  was  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  who  articu- 
lated his  ideals  with  energy  and  perse- 
verance in  the  face  of  great  opposi- 
tion. 

Though  from  another  party,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  was  an  excellent  repre- 
sentative of  honest,  sincere  democratic 
Ideals  that  our  great  Nation  was 
founded  on.  With  his  passing,  our 
Nation  loses  a  patriot  dedicated  to  de- 
mocracy.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HENRT  CABOT 
LOE>GE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSBTTS 

m  THi  Honsx  OP  RXPRisxirrATivxs 
Tuesday,  March  5. 198S 
•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  a  former  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  distinguished  Govern- 
ment official.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
died  Wednesday.  February  27. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  had  a  long  and 
distinguished     career     serving     the 


MEMORIAL  SALUTE  TO  JAMES  A. 
BLAND 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  mw  TOBK 

IH  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RCPRSSKinATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  5. 1985 
•  lii.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23.  1985. 1  attended  an  event 
in  Flushing,  NY,  which  was  held  to 
recognize  the  luilque  contributions  of 
one  of  America's  more  interesting  cul- 
tural figures.  The  event  was  a  memori- 
al salute  to  James  A.  Bland  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  130th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  This  tribute  was  held  at  the 
Ebenezer  Bi4>tlst  Church  near  the 
James  A.  Bland  Houses,  a  public  hous- 
ing development  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority.   I  would  like  to 
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take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  details  of 
Mr.  Bland's  life,  his  contributions  to 
Americana,  and  the  houses  that 
proudly  bear  his  name  today. 

James  A.  Bland  was  bom  in  Flush- 
ing, NY.  in  1854  in  a  house  which  was 
located  on  the  site  presently  occupied 
by  the  Bland  Houses.  His  father.  Allen 
Bland,  was  a  free  bladi  man  who  grad- 
uated from  Wllberforce  University  in 
the  early  18S0's. 

The  Bland  family  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. DC.  when  Allen  was  appointed 
an  examiner  with  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office,  the  first  black,  man  to  hold 
that  position.  While  attending  public 
school  in  our  Nation's  d^iltal.  James 
honorably  served  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—in this  very  Chamber— as  a 
congressional  page.  While  woildng  as 
a  page.  James  became  a  member  of  the 
Manluittan  Club,  a  prestigious  social 
organization  of  black  civil  servants.  He 
also  founded  a  glee  club,  which  soon 
became  a  popular  part  of  the  Wash- 
ington social  scene.  James  later  en- 
tered Howard  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  honors. 

Following  his  studies  at  Howard. 
James  Bland  pursued  his  love  of  music 
as  a  young  professional  in  the  world  of 
entertainment.  He  Joined  several  tour- 
ing theatrical  troupes— they  were  es- 
sentially minstrel  shows— and  rose  to 
great  prominence  as  a  performer-com- 
poser with  such  groups  as  CaUender's 
Original  Georgia  Minstrel.  Haverly's 
Mastrodonlc  Minstrels  and  Callendar's 
AU  Coloured  Minstrels.  The  perform- 
ances were  huge  extravaganzas,  fea- 
turing the  favorites  of  post-Civil  War 
American  and  British  audiences:  the 
spirituals  and  ballads  depicting  life  in 
the  deep  South. 

James  Bland  composed  more  than 
400  songs  and  many  became  famous 
during  his  lifetime.  Some  of  the  more 
popular  pieces  he  composed  included 
"Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny" 
(1878).  "Oh  Dem  Golden  Slippers" 
(1879)  and  "In  the  Evening  by  the 
Moonlight"  (1879).  Over  100.000  copies 
of  the  sheet  music  to  "Oh  Dem 
Golden  dippers"  were  sold  in  1  year. 
Like  many  composers  of  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries.  James  Bland 
received  little  monetary  compensation 
or  the  prestige  of  present-day  compos- 
ers in  the  absence  of  today's  compre- 
hensive copyright  laws— the  owners  of 
performing  troupes  were  usually  cred- 
ited with  the  compositions.  Other 
well-known  composers  who  faced  simi- 
lar problems  were  Scot  Joplin  and  Ste- 
phen Foster. 

Mr.  Bland  eventually  moved  to  Eng- 
land and  spent  the  rest  of  his  perform- 
ing life  in  inngi«Lnd  Traveling  through- 
out Europe,  the  Bland  Troupe  found 
many  enthusiastic  audimces  indudlng 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  British  royal 
family. 
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Returning  to  the  United  States  In 
1901.  Mr.  Bland  found  It  difficult  to 
find  work  because  minstrel  shows  were 
no  longer  In  vogue.  He  lived  out  the 
rest  of  his  life  Impoverished  and  in 
debt,  never  returning  to  the  stage  he 
loved  so  dearly.  He  died  In  Philadel- 
phia at  the  age  of  57. 

Only  gradually,  and  long  after  his 
death,  did  America  begin  to  recognise 
the  contributions  made  by  James 
Bland.  In  1939.  the  American  Society 
of  Composers  erected  a  headstone  over 
his  grave  in  Merton.  PA.  In  1940.  the 
Conmumwealth  of  Virginia  adopted 
"Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny"  as 
its  official  SUte  song.  In  19S1.  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
built  a  housing  project  on  the  site  of 
his  birthplace,  naming  it  the  James  A. 
Bland  Houses. 

James  Bland  was  more  than  a  popu- 
lar minstrel,  more  than  an  educated 
son  of  a  black  freeman  from  Flushing. 
Honoring  him  during  February— Black 
History  Month— is  an  appropriate 
honor  for  an  tmsung  blaCk  American 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
Nation's  cultural  heritage.  He  was  a 
talented  man  who  left  all  Americans 
with  a  marvelous  melodic  legacy. 

The  James  A.  Bland  Houses  consist 
of  five  apartment  buildings  containing 
400  units  and  housing  1.280  residents. 
The  development  also  includes  a  chil- 
dren's center  and  a  community  center. 
Among  those  in  attendance  when  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  on  July  37,  1951. 
were  James  A.  Bland's  sister.  Mrs. 
Irene  Bland  Jurax.  and  the  "Father  of 
the  Blues."  W.C.  Handy. 

The  February  23  ceremony  at  the 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  was  attend- 
ed by  many  local  dignitaries  including 
Senator  Leonard  Stavlsky.  As- 
semblywoman Julia  Harrison.  City 
Coimcilmembers  Edward  L.  Sadowsky 
and  Morton  Povman.  Justice  William 
D.  Friedman  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court.  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  Chairman  Joseph  J.  Chris- 
tian. Rev.  Timothy  P.  Bfltchell  of  Ebe- 
nezer Baptist  Church.  Pastor  Richard 
A.  Norris  of  the  BCacedonia  A.M.E. 
Church  in  Flushing.  Prof.  Arnold 
Jones— the  musical  director  at  Ebene- 
zer. Jo-Ann  Parks,  director  of  the 
Bland  Community  Center,  and  Sarah 
Winston,  president  of  the  Bland  Ten- 
ants Aasoclatlon. 

During  the  ceremony.  I  was  pleased 
to  present  a  proclamation  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  Charles  S. 
Robb.  citing  James  Bland's  many  con- 
tributions to  the  heritage  of  Virginia. 
Councilman  Sadowsky  presented  New 
York  City  Resolution  1305,  which  was 
cosponsored  by  Councllmember 
Povman  and  signed  by  Mayor  Edward 
I.  Koch,  saluting  Mr.  Bland  and  the 
Bland  Houses.  Professor  Jones  con- 
ducted an  entertaining  medley  of 
famous  compositions  by  James  Bland. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  City 
Houidng  Authority  recently  marked  Its 
50th  year  of  operation— the  oldest  and 
largest  housing  authority  in  the 
Nation.  I  was  very  proud  to  participate 
in  such  a  fitting  tribute  to  James  A. 
Bland,  his  music,  and  the  residents  of 
the  buildings  that  bear  his  name 
today.* 
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community  and  to  the  Jewish  cause  of 
the  JWVA.  It  is  Individuals  such  as 
himself  that  inu>rove  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  and  congratu- 
late Harold  Klrshner  for  his  kind  serv- 
ice to  the  community  and  for  his  rise 
to  the  high  poet  of  Bronx  County 
CoimcU  commander  .• 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD 
KTRffWNER.  QUARTERMASTER 
OF  THE  JEWISH  WAR  VETER- 
ANS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  ToiK 

nr  THx  ROUS!  or  axpansifTATivss 

Tuetday,  March  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  BCr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  achievements  of  Mr.  Harold 
Klrshner.  who  is  to  be  honored  on 
March  10.  1985.  for  his  most  recent 
election  to  the  high  post  of  Bronx 
County  Council  commander. 

A  former  soldier  of  this  beloved 
Nation.  Harold  Klrshner  continues  to 
proudly  serve  the  public  as  he  did  In 
the  past.  He  has  been  a  charter 
member  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
[JWVA]  Pelham  Parkway  Post  No. 
789  since  1984  and  has  faithfully 
served  as  post  quartermaster  for  the 
past  18  years  as  well  as  numerous 
other  positions.  The  post  supports  the 
cause  of  Jewish  war  veterans  and 
Harold  Klrshner  is  dedicated  to  this 
effort.  Mi.  Klrshner  was  awarded  life 
membership  in  the  organization  in 
1978  for  outstanding  efforts  such  as 
his  successful  supervision  of  numerous 
fundralidng  activities  and  his  help  In 
boosting  membership  by  sponsoring 
new  members. 

A  community  leader.  Mr.  Klrshner 
has  served  the  Bronx  County  cc»nmu- 
nlty  with  the  same  ambition  and  good- 
hearted  effort  as  he  has  displayed  for 
the  JWVA.  He  has  served  the  commu- 
nity as  committeeman,  various  chair- 
manships, and  most  recently  as  Bronx 
County  Council  commander.  Through 
these  community  activities,  Mr. 
Klrshner  has  gained  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  many.  His  efforts  have 
made  life  easier  and  more  pleasurable 
for  the  people  of  the  Bronx. 

His  personal  convictions  and  the 
belief  in  helping  others  has  led  him  to 
fight  vigorously  for  hospitalized  veter- 
ans in  the  Klngsbrldge  VA  Medical 
Center,  support  the  West  Point  Jewish 
Chapel,  the  JWVA  building  fund  [na- 
tional shrine]  in  Washington.  DC.,  and 
voice  his  strong  support  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  free  Israel.  These  efforts 
are  appreciated  by  all. 

Mr.  Klrshner  deserves  conunenda- 
tlon  for  his  commitment  to  both  his 


A  SPENDING  FREEZE 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 


'ATIVB 


orcoLoaABO 

Dl  THE  HOUSI  or 

Tuesday.  March  S.  198S 
•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  freeze 
total  Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1988  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  leveL 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
predicto  that,  without  action.  Federal 
deficits  will  reach  $300  bilUon  a  year 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  One  need 
only  think  bade  4  years,  when  home 
ownership  was  pushed  out  of  reach  for 
millions  of  Americans,  and  high  infla- 
tion devastated  people's  retirement 
nest  eggs,  to  see  that  this  red  ink 
threatens  the  very  foundations  of  the 
American  dream. 

We're  creating  a  poisonous  legacy 
for  future  generations  of  Americans. 
The  national  debt  soon  wlU  reach  $2 
trillion,  an  astronomical  sum  that 
must  be  paid  back  not  by  those  spend- 
ing the  money  today,  but  by  our  chil- 
dren. 

A  spending  freeze  \s  not  a  panacea 
for  our  deficit  crisis.  But  it  can  reduce 
next  year's  deficit  by  as  much  as  $71 
billion.  Until  Congress  submits  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  for  ratifica- 
tion, a  freeze  will  force  Members  of 
this  body  to  consider  how  much 
money  is  available  before  spending, 
just  like  the  American  family  must 
do.« 


RAY  ARNETT  COMMENDED  FOR 
DILIGENT  SERVICE 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

opcAurounA 

a  THX  HOUSI  or  IIXPItXSEirTATrVKS 

Tuetday.  March  5.  198S 
•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, Mr.  Ray  Amett  left  his  position  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Fish,  Wildlife, 
and  Parks.  He  has  served  this  country 
faithfully  since  assuming  this  role  in 
1981.  Ray  represented  the  conserva- 
tionists of  this  Nation  well  while  per- 
forming his  duties  at  Interior.  He  de- 
veloped sound  environmental  policies 
which  were  professionally  adminis- 
tered. He  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
diligent  service. 

During  his  tenure  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Ray  was  entrusted  with  our  Na- 
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tion's  fish,  wildlife,  and  parks.  He  used 
a  balanced  approach  when  dealing 
with  the  needs  of  America's  conserva- 
tionists as  well  as  the  outdoor  enthusi- 
asts. This  was  at  times  a  difficult  task 
but  one  which  Ray  undertoiA  with 
dedication  and  a  consideration  of  all 
viewpoints.  Ray  believed  in  the  impor- 
tance of  hunting  as  an  Integral  part  of 
fish  and  game  management  as  well  as 
a  recreational  pastime  for  millions  of 
Americans.  Ray  will  be  missed  after 
several  outstanding  years  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Recently,  it  was  announced  that  Ray 
was  elected  to  the  post  of  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  This  will  ensure  that 
America's  hunters  and  gun  owners  will 
continue  to  have  the  National  Rifle 
Association  as  a  staunch  and  vigorous 
defender  of  the  constitutional  right  to 
t>ear  arms.  Ray  will  give  the  National 
Rifle  Association  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected voices  on  Cv>ltol  Hill  in  de- 
fense of  this  country's  gun  owners  and 
hunters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  wishing  Ray  Amett  contin- 
ued success  as  he  takes  on  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation.* 


REGION  X  OREGON  HEAD8TART 
PARENT  ASSOCIA'nON 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

opoanioii 
IH  THE  HOUSI  or  RXPRaSIHTATIVB 

Twesday,  March  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  State  of  Oregon  today,  cele- 
brations are  being  held  to  commemo- 
rate the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Head 
Start  Program.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  birthday 
wishes  to  this  program  which  has,  as 
the  name  so  i4)proprlately  implies, 
provided  a  head  start  in  life  to  thou- 
sands of  low  income  children  across 
this  country. 

The  capacity  to  learn  and  grow  is 
most  crucially  determined  during  the 
first  years  of  life.  Despite  the  enor- 
mous gains  that  this  Nation  has  made 
in  providing  educational  opportunities 
to  all  Americans,  millions  of  children 
remain  intellectually  at  risk  because 
they  are  raised  in  an  impoverished  en- 
vironment. It  is  well  documented  that 
children  who  come  from  poor  homes 
are  leas  likely  to  succeed  in  school  and 
in  the  Job  market.  Children  bom  into 
proverty  stand  to  suffer  from  the  con- 
sequences the  rest  of  their  lives— 
unless  thay  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  overcome  such  barriers. 

Head  Start  provides  such  an  oppor- 
timlty.  Countless  studies  have  shown 
that  high  quality  early  childhood  edu- 
cation makes  a  difference  in  the  lives 
of  children,  their  families  and  In  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  community.  A 
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study  completed  last  year  by  the 
High/Scope  Edueatbm  Research 
Foundation  in  Ypsilantl.  MI,  entitled 
"Changed  Lives. "  concluded  that  chll- 
drra  that  participated  in  preschool 
programs  had  considerably  lower 
chances  of  droiK>ing  out  of  school, 
being  arrested,  needing  sptOal  educa- 
tion, being  on  welfare  or  having  teen- 
age pregnancies.  The  study  further 
pointed  out  that,  preschool  education 
is  cost  effective— tor  every  $1  invested, 
the  return  to  society  is  $4.75  in  re- 
duced spending  on  social  services.  It  is 
obvious  that  Head  Start  more  than 
pays  for  itself  through  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  more  educated  and  able  citi- 
zenry. 

I  was  recently  privileged  to  read  the 
testimony  submitted  at  the  annual 
Head  Start  Conference  by  Pam  Klric. 
the  chairwoman  of  the  Oregon  Head 
Start  Parent  Association.  One  of  the 
unique,  and  somewhat  overlooked  as- 
pects of  the  program  is  the  high 
degree  of  participation  by  the  parents. 
Although  the  program  is  designed  to 
directly  help  the  children,  the  benefits 
pour  over  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  Ms. 
Kirk's  story  with  my  colleagues.  Her 
statement  is  a  living  testament  of  the 
success  of  the  Head  Start  Program.  I 
believe  that  each  of  us  can  leam  from 
her  observations  and  experiences. 
RaoiOK  Z  Oisooii  Head  Staxt  Paudtt 
Assocunoii 

The  Head  Start  Parents  of  Oregon  wish  to 
exprew  bow  stroncly  we  feel  about  the 
Head  Start  program  and  what  it  is  doing  for 
us  and  our  families. 

Through  our  local  programs  we  are  able 
to  attend  workshops  and  trainings  that  are 
furthering  our  education  in  many  areas, 
some  of  which  are:  sexual  awareness  and 
abuse  prevention,  handling  stress,  problem- 
solving,  time  management  and  goal  setting. 

We  are  also  encouraged  to  participate  in 
our  program's  committees  such  as  the 
Budget  and  Goals  Committee  which  decides 
where  and  how  to  spend  our  money;  the  Nu- 
trition Committee  that  plans  the  meals 
(which  I  might  add  that  we  have  parent  vol- 
unteers who  help  prepare  the  food);  the 
Health  and  Safety  Committee  which  is  a 
group  of  parents  that  checks  the  standards 
of  the  buUdlng;  a  Program  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee that  makes  sure  the  Center  Is  operat- 
ing according  to  Federal  Regulations;  a 
Orievance  Committee  that  helps  handle  any 
problems  that  someone  might  have  with 
any  one  else  or  any  procedures;  and  prob- 
ably, the  most  important  committee— the 
Personnel  Committee  those  people  doing 
the  hiring  of  the  staff  and,  if  ever  needed, 
theflilng. 

I,  personally,  have  been  a  part  of  each  of 
these  committees  in  the  past  two  and  one- 
half  years  that  I've  been  a  part  of  the  Head 
Start  program,  and  I  have  found  each  of 
them  to  be  an  important  part  in  running 
our  local  programs  effectively  and  efficient- 
ly. One  of  our  main  concerns  l»  that  we  are 
only  serving  17%  of  the  chOdrHi  who  are  el- 
igible in  Oregon.  Thoefore,  we  are  not  al- 
lowing the  other  83%  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  good  Head  Start  life. 

We  also  have  in  our  local  programs  a 
Parent  Policy  Council  which  includes  a  rep- 
resentative  and   an   alternate   from   each 
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classroom  that  meets  once  a  month  to  dls- 
cuas  bow  the  program  is  running,  how  to 
make  changes  tar  the  better,  and  to  irian 
tralnlncB  and  worlcsboiM. 

Once  our  children  reach  grade  sChooL  we 
are  frequently  disoouraged  from  participat- 
ing in  our  cblldrens'  classrooms— but  tiie 
Heard  Start  program  very  much  encourages 
our  participstlon  in  our  children's  growth 
and  development.  We  are  able  to  watch 
them  explore  and  everienoe  areas  that 
they  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  at  this 
age.  We,  as  parents,  are  able  to  leam  tbe  de- 
velopment and  personalities  of  our  diUdren 
that  don't  really  show  when  they  are  at 
home,  such  as  bow  they  fommwnirate  with 
tbeir  peers,  discover  wbat  life  is  all  about, 
and  how  to  live  each  day  to  tbe  fullest. 

Along  with  the  benefits  of  watdiing  our 
Children  grow  more  fulfilled,  we  also  receive 
tbe  opportunity  to  leam  and  grow  ri^t 
along  with  them  in  a  structured  enviroo- 
ment.  We  are  aUe  to  leam  about  our  abili- 
ties, not  only  as  parents,  but  also  as  people. 
Many  times,  people  go  tbrough  life  without 
tbe  knowledge  of  wbat  their  potentials  are, 
but  the  Head  Start  program  allows  us  to 
refine  our  personal  skills  and  capitalise  on 
them.  We  are  able  to  grow  in  areas  tbat  we 
never  Imew  existed,  all  with  the  Head  Start 
staff  and  Directors. 

We  are  able  to  use  skills,  not  only  in  the 
school,  but  in  the  outside  worid  as  weU.  It  is 
not  (Rdy  a  learning  experience  for  our  chil- 
dren, but  for  us.  too.  As  a  result  fnmi  the 
skills  that  we  learn,  we  are  able  to  find  Jobs 
that  we  would  otherwise  not  be  qualified 
for.  One  of  the  wonderful  tbings  that  the 
Head  Start  programs  does  is  that  they  not 
only  offer  us  the  chance  to  leam.  but  also 
the  chance  to  get  experience  In  the  Job 
world  afterwards.  They  do  this  by  giving 
parents  the  first  chance  at  any  Job  open- 
ings. 

As  a  result,  the  Oregon  (Regkm  X)  Head 
Start  program  currently  has  582  staff  mem- 
bers and  190  of  them  are  past  or  present 
Head  Start  parents.  To  me,  that  shows  the 
faith  they  have  not  only  in  their  ability  to 
teach,  but  our  ability  to  leam.  One  thing 
that  it  really  proves  is  that  we  might  be  dis- 
advantaged financially,  but  we  certainly  are 
not  disadvantaged  mentally. 

We  are  strong  and  capable  people  who 
need  a  chance— the  chaxxse  that  the  Head 
Start  program  provides. 

When  this  meeting  was  first  scheduled, 
the  parents  of  Oregon  thought  that  it 
would  be  nice  to  give  testimonials  as  to  what 
Head  Start  has  done  for  them,  but  I  really 
felt  that  I  couldn't  tell  someone  elses  sttny 
with  the  same  feeling.  However,  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  tell  of  wbat  the  Head 
Start  program  has  dcme  for  me.  Although 
this  is  my  story,  it  is  tnily  the  story  of  many 
Head  Start  parents. 

When  I  was  eleven  years  old.  I  went  to  my 
mom  with  tbe  inf  mmatlon  that  my  dad  had 
been  f*"«"y  abusing  me  for  the  last  three 
years.  She  then  ocmfranted  my  dad  with 
this  and,  or  course,  he  denied  it.  After  a  few 
weeks  when  I  felt  tbat  nothing  was  being 
done  since  my  dad  was  stOl  there,  I  ran 
away  and  spmt  the  next  three  montbs  in 
JuvenUe  Detention  Home  (JDH>.  There  I 
was  told  that  I  was  a  girl  a^o  always 
seoned  to  find  trouble. 

I  never  seemed  to  have  much  in  common 
with  the  kids  my  own  age.  so  I  hung  around 
with  a  crowd  that  was  much  older  than  I 
was  which  started  me  into  getting  into  trou- 
ble. 

After  the  three  months  in  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home,  I  was  told  that  my  mom  had 
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enough  to  deal  with  since  she  had  to  find  a 
Job  to  support  the  rest  of  the  family,  that 
she  didn't  need  me  and  my  problems  since 
she  couldn't  control  me  anyway,  so  they 
sent  me  to  a  school  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed girls.  There  I  spent  the  next  three 
years. 

During  those  three  years.  I  had  two  differ- 
ent counselors  who  I  had  weekly  aenlons 
with  and  never  mentioned  anything  about 
Incest  or  my  father.  I  always  felt  that  I  was 
being  punished,  and  that  they  didnt  believe 
me  or  they  felt  that.  If  we  didn't  talk  about 
it.  that  I  would  Just  forget  It. 

Prom  then  until  I  was  nineteen  years  old 
when  I  got  married,  my  mom  and  I  never 
talked  about  it  even  though  I  was  very  con- 
fused. Being  married  made  me  happy  and 
having  my  two  children  even  happier,  even 
though  there  seemed  to  be  something  miss- 
ing. 
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When  I  was  twenty-four  years  old.  a 
friend  of  mine  Introduced  me  to  the  Head 
Start  program.  Within  a  few  months  after 
starting  school  with  my  children  we  started 
an  Incest  rape  victim  rapport  group.  I  at- 
tended all  the  meetings  where  I  diaoovered 
that  all  the  things  that  I  did  as  a  child  that 
I  was  always  getting  Into  trouble  for  was 
typical  given  the  drcumstanoes  that  was 
given  to  me  by  my  father. 

It  was  with  the  love  and  support  from  the 
Head  Start  program  that  I  was  able  to  sur- 
face all  my  bottled  up  feelings,  face  them, 
deal  with  them  and  put  them  aside.  Now  I 
have  found  that  I  have  grown  by  the  experi- 
ence. I  feel  that  I  have  been  robbed  of  a  lot 
of  my  youth,  but  due  to  the  love  and  rap- 
port of  the  staff  in  my  program.  I  have  been 
able  to  put  my  life  together. 

When  I  came  to  the  Head  Start  program. 
I  was  a  frightened,  insecure  and  troubled 
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person,  but  they  dug  deep  Inside  me.  turned 
me  inside  out  and  helped  me  become  an  as- 
serUve.  secure.  seU-sufftcent.  Independent, 
reliable,  outgoing  and  strong  leader.  All  the 
quaUties  that  were  hidden  behind  my  doubt, 
confusion,  shame  and  fear. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Head  Start  program 
for  not  only  what  it  has  done  for  my  chil- 
dren, but  for  what  It  has  done  for  me  as 
well.  I  thank  God  for  giving  me  a  family  as 
wonderful  as  the  Head  Start  family  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  support. 

I  want  to  emphasixe  that  my  situation  Is 
not  unique,  and  that  this  Is  happening  in 
epidemic  proportions.  The  Head  Start  pro- 
gram not  obXs  helps  us  deal  with  what  has 
happened,  but  also  how  to  recognize  the 
symptoms  when  it  is  occurring  and  how  to 
remedy  the  situation.* 


March  6,  1985 
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iLegUUMve  day  of  Monday.  February  18. 1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  reoeas.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ThubmoitdI. 


PKATm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  Uie  fol- 
lowlnc  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

You  $haU  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  MhaU  make  you  free.— John  8:82. 

Ood  of  all  truth,  we  pray  that  truth 
will  prevail  in  the  Senate  throughout 
the  Mth  Congress.  Encourage  the  Sen- 
ators in  their  commitment  to  truth 
and  strengthen  them  as  they  pursue 
and  practice  it.  Oive  them  courage  to 
resist  every  force  that  would  compro- 
mise conscience  or  tempt  them  to  sac- 
rifice honor  and  integrity  for  expedi- 
ency. As  complex  issues  complicate  the 
search  for  truth,  give  them  clarity  of 
thought,  wisdom  to  discern,  and  reso- 
luticm  to  follow  the  way  of  truth.  In 
His  name  who  is  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life.  Amen. 


RECOONTTION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  of  10  minutes  each,  there  are 
special  orders  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes for  each  of  the  following  distin- 
guished Senators:  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  HxncPHur],  the 
majority  leader,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Paoximx].  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hoiu-  of  1  p.m., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  can  turn  to  any  legislative  or 
executive  items  cleared  for  action. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  possibility  of  roll- 
call  votes  later  this  afternoon. 

I  also  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 
the  special  order  allotted  to  the  major- 
ity leader  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire   [Mr. 

HUMFHUrl.  

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER   (Mr. 

Staitoso).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  leader's  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
mimority  leader  is  recognized. 

INTERNATIONAL  CHAUiENOES 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  COAL  IN- 
DXJSTRY:  XJB.  COAL  IMPORTS 
AND  ESPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  America's 
coal  industry  has  been  going  through 
some  difficult  times.  One  manifesta- 
tion of  this  is  the  high  unenvloyment 
rate  in  the  coal  industry,  which,  at  the 
end  of  1984.  was  18.5  percent.  In  my 
State  of  West  Virginia,  where  the  coal 
industry  is  an  important  part  of  t^e 
economy,  coal  mining  imemployment 
was  estimated  to  be  33  percent  in  De- 
cember of  last  year.  These  statistics  in- 
dicate that  the  economic  recovery  has 
yet  to  reach  the  coal  fields  of  America. 

The  ocHupetitive  position  of  the 
American  coal  industry  in  internation- 
al maritets  is  undermined  by  a  number 
of  factors.  The  most  inuwrtant  of 
these  is  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
against  other  currmdes,  which  makes 
U.S.  coal  more  expensive  on  foreign 
markets  relative  to  coals  from  other 
coal-produdng  nations.  In  fact,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relar 
tions  Committee  [Mr.  Ltjoar]  recently 
noted  that  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
may  be  reducing  the  competitiveness 
of  American  exports  by  as  much  as  40 
percent.  American  coal  cannot  afford 
that  kind  of  built-in  disadvantage  in  a 
highly  competitive  world  market. 

High  UJ3.  inland  tranqxntation 
costs  for  coal  exacerbate  the  effects  of 
the  strong  dollar.  Inland  transporta- 
tion costs  for  moving  coal  from  the 
coal  fields  to  ports  add  to  the  final 
cost  of  U.S.  coal  in  foreign  markets, 
and  encourage  imports  of  coal  into 
U.S.  markets  from  foreign  coal  produc- 
ers. 

Finally,  foreign  coal  producers,  ex- 
ploiting these  and  other  advantages, 
are  more  aggressively  competing 
against  U.S.  coal  produces  in  both 
overseas  markets  and  in  domestic  mar- 
kets. Indeed,  there  Is  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that,  in  the  future,  there  will 
be  significant  displaoonent  of  n.8. 
coal  in  domestic  markets.  This  will 
have  serious  economic  repercussions 
for  coal-produdng  States  such  as  West 
Virginia. 

BCr.  President,  let  me  highlight  the 
bases  of  my  concern. 

In  1981.  UJS.  coal  exports  reached  a 
record  high  of  113  million  tons.  The 
coal  export  market  i^ipeared  to  be  the 


one  bright  qwt  in  the  domestic  ooal 
industry's  future.  At  the  time,  it  ap- 
peared that  Western  E^urope  and  other 
nations  finally  had  recognised  the  at- 
tractiveness of  America's  hi|^  qtiality 
coal  reserves  for  the  production  of 
electricity,  steel,  and  coacnie.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  1981  export  level  may 
have  been  a  one-time  occurrence. 
Since  then,  coal  exports  have  dropped 
steadily.  Coal  exports  declined  to  108 
million  tons  in  1982.  and  again  to  77 
million  tons  in  1983.  Coal  exports  in 
1984  improved  somewhat  to  80.8  mil- 
Maa  tons.  However,  the  National  Coal 
Association  estimates  that  UJS.  coal 
exports  in  1985  will  be  73  million  Ums. 
about  35  percent  below  the  1981  leveL 

There  is  littie  evidence  that  the  de- 
cline in  U.S.  ooal  exports  will  turn 
around  in  the  near  future.  In  fact,  if 
recent  events  are  any  indicator,  the 
future  situation  looks  worse.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1984.  Japan  reduced  imports 
of  XJJB.  steam  ooal  by  53  percent  from 
1983  levels. 

The  aggressive  marketing  of  otho* 
coal-produdng  nations,  such  as  South 
Afrtea  and  Australia,  has  confronted 
UJS.  coal  producers  with  a  formidable 
challenge  in  Eurc^)ean  and  Pacific  rim 
coal  markets.  However,  it  is  equally 
important  to  point  out  that  TJ JB,  pro- 
ducers are  also  fadng  a  ctMnpetittve 
challenge  from  foreign  producers  such 
as  Colombia  and  Canada  in  domestic 
markets. 

Ftom  a  naticmal  perspective,  in 
terms  of  total  UJS.  coal  consumption, 
current  levels  of  ooal  imports— about 
1.3  million  tons— are  no  cause  for 
alarm.  However,  the  United  States  is  a 
potentially  large,  attractive  maricet  f  en- 
foreign  coal  producers.  By  1990.  U.S. 
markets  along  the  east  coast,  gulf 
coast,  and  the  Mississippi  River  could 
be  the  targets  of  45  to  80  million  ttms 
of  coal  from  such  coal-produdng  na- 
tions as  Colombia.  South  Africa,  and 
Canada.  Thtis.  the  potential  for  dis- 
ruption of  dcHnestic  coal  markets 
within  specific  regions  is  significant. 

Foreign  producers  are  aggressively, 
and  successfully.  marlEeting  their  coal 
on  the  east  and  gulf  coasts,  which  to- 
gether account  for  neaily  30  peromt 
of  total  UJS.  utility  ooal  consumption. 
Incmsing  levels  of  ooal  inumrts  in 
these  maikets  may  represent  a  signifi- 
cant challenge  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  i^ypalachian  coal  industry.  East 
coast  and  gulf  coast  utility  coal  con- 
sumption is  about  176  milli<m  tons.  70 
million  tons  of  which  are  produced  in 
central  Appalachia.  In  other  words. 


UM 
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nearly  40  percent  of  the  oo«l  con- 
Bumed  by  east  coMt  and  gulf  coast 
electric  utilities  is  produced  in  central 
Appalaehla. 

The  east  coast  utility  mai^et  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  West  Virgtaiia. 
In  1083.  SO  percent  of  the  coal  con- 
sumed by  east  coast  utilities  was  pro- 
duced in  West  Virginia.  The  17  million 
tons  of  West  Virginia  coal  consumed  in 
that  mai^et.  with  a  marlcet  value  of 
$915  million,  was  about  27  percent  of 
total  West  Virginia  coal  production  in 
108S.  To  the  extent  that  f<»eign  coal 
imports  displace  West  Virginia  coal  in 
the  east  coast  utility  maricet.  the  econ- 
omy of  West  Virginia  will  suffer. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
affect  the  oompetltive  position  of 
American  coal  producers.  Some  are 
dearly  within  the  realm  of  Industry 
controL  However,  there  are  other  fac- 
tors which  cannot  directly  be  ad- 
dressed by  efficiency  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  domestic  coal  indus- 
try. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  shipping 
coal  by  raU  to  domestic  markets,  or  to 
ports  for  shipment  overseas,  is  more 
expensive  relative  to  shipping  coal 
using  water  transportation.  This  cost 
differential  is  one  major  factor  making 
east  coast  and  gulf  coast  maricets  at- 
tractive targets  for  coal  imports.  One 
case  is  particularly  illustrative.  In  1984 
New  Kngland  Electric  purchased 
40,000  tons  of  coal  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  had  it  delivered  by  ocean 
vessel,  for  a  distance  of  8.780  miles,  in- 
dudixig  a  short  haul  by  rail,  to  a  utili- 
ty in  Massachusetts.  This  was  done  at 
lower  cost  than  moving  coal  by  rail 
from  an  Appalachian  coal  mine  to  the 
same  powerplant.  a  distance  of  about 
800  miles. 

Another  important  factor  which  af- 
fects the  competitive  position  of  the 
UJB.  coal  industry  is  the  difference  be- 
tween domestic  production  costs  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  production 
costs.  There  are  Indications  that  the 
production  costs  of  foreign  coal  pro- 
ducers are  significantly  lower  than 
those  of  domestic  producers.  One  im- 
portant reason  for  this  is  that  the  reg- 
ulatory environment  governing  coal 
production  in  foreign  coal-produdng 
nations  is  less  stringmt  than  the  regu- 
latory environment  in  which  domestic 
producers  must  operate.  Consequent- 
ly, in  terms  of  price,  foreign  coal-pro- 
dudng nations  enjoy  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  U.S.  producers  in  domes- 
tic markets.  Another  reason  for  this 
advantage  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
foreign  governments  are  indirectly, 
and  directly,  subsidizing  their  coal  pro- 
ducers, giving  them  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States  in  the 
international  market.  I  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
currently  is  studying  this  Issue,  and 
will  be  making  a  report  to  the  Con- 
greas  this  summer.  I  will  be  most  inter- 
ested in  the  results  of  that  analysis. 


The  effect  of  these  factors,  at  the 
bottom  line,  is  that  U.S.  coal  in  the 
international  maricet  is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  coals  of  foreign  ooal  pro- 
ducers. For  example,  in  Western 
Europe,  the  price  of  TJ&.  steam  ooal  is 
as  much  as  $17  more  per  metric  ton 
than  the  coals  of  some  of  the  major 
foreign  coal  producers.  The  price  of 
U.8.  metallurgical  coal  is  as  much  as 
$5  per  metric  Um  more  than  the  ooal 
produced  by  the  major  foreign  produc- 
ers. 

Moreover,  foreign  coal  imports  are 
often  cheaper  in  domestic  markets 
than  U.S  coaL  For  example.  I  under- 
stand that  in  1983  a  norida  utility, 
was  quoted  a  price  for  Colombian  ooal 
of  $2  per  million  Btu's,  Including 
transportation  cocts.  In  contrast,  ooal 
from  a  dcmiestic  producer  was  $2.60 
per  million  Btu's.  At  such  prices.  Co- 
lombian coal  may  be  able  to  displace  a 
siffoif leant  amount  of  domestic  coal  in 
certain  domestic  mai^ets. 

These  are  some  of  the  challenges 
facing  the  coal  industry  in  the  interna- 
tional market.  I  am  confident  that  the 
coal  industry  will  rise  to  meet  many  of 
those  challenges  effectively.  However, 
we  should  be  aware  that  there  are 
limits  to  what  the  coal  Industry  can  do 
by  itself  to  improve  its  competitive  po- 
sition in  international  and  domestic 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  foretell  the 
future.  I  do  not  know  what  the  effects 
of  this  increased  international  compe- 
tition will  be  on  the  economies  of  coal- 
produdng  States  such  as  West  Virgin- 
ia. I  do  know  that  the  domestic  ooal  in- 
dustry Is  far  from  healthy,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  drcimistances  I 
have  mentioned  augur  well  for  the 
future;  unfortunately,  the  signs  are 
not  propitious.  The  dollar  remains 
strong.  UJS.  negotiations  with  the  Ji^ 
anese  on  U.S.  coal  purchases  have 
been  unproductive. 

UJ3.  producers  continue  to  suffer 
from  unfair  competition  by  foreign 
ooal  producers  in  Western  Europe.  Co- 
lombian coal  already  is  penetrating 
American  markets.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  alternatives 
for  adequately  addressing  these  chal- 
lenges, especially  with  respect  to  the 
increasing  levels  of  coal  Imports. 
Indeed,  to  some,  tariffs  for  surcharges 
are  becoming  more  and  more  attrac- 
tive as  measures  of  last  resort. 

These  are  important  issues  for  West 
VirginU  and  the  NaUon.  and  I  will  be 
addressing  other  aspects  of  these 
Issues  in  futiire  floor  statements. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  alMence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMISSION  ON  SECURITT  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  UUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bm  (&  KM)  to  proTtde  that  the  chalr- 
msnahip  of  the  OommlMion  oo  Seeuitty  and 
Cooperation  in  Burope  shall  rotate  between 
Memben  appointed  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
raaentattvea  and  Ifemben  appointed  fratn 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  puipoeea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  considered  to  have  been  read  the 
second  time,  and  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  its  1mmfidiat48  considerati<m. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  a  bill  oonoeming  the 
Ccnnmisslon  on  Security  and  Ooopenr 
tion  in  Europe,  the  so-called  Helsinki 
Commission. 

This  bill  will  amend  the  1976  act  es- 
tablishing the  Helsinki  Commission.  It 
has  three  essential  elements: 

First,  and  in  my  view  the  most  im- 
portant, this  will  authorise  the  rota- 
tion of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mission between  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  according  to  a  set  schedule. 
The  Senate  shall  have  the  chair  for 
each  odd-numbered  Congress,  begin- 
ning with  this  the  99th.  The  House 
shall  have  the  chair  for  each  even- 
numbered  Congress. 

This  provision  is  essential  to  dearly 
establish  under  the  law  the  coequal 
status  of  the  Smate  within  the  Cam- 
mission.  It  is  essential  if  the  Senate  Is 
to  be  able  to  utilise  the  Commission  as 
an  effective  vehlde  to  make  its  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  consideration 
of  issues  which  arise  from  UJS.  adher- 
ence to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Second,  the  bill  will  expand  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  by 
four,  two  each  from  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  This  expansion  reflects  the 
growing  attention  which  we  in  Con- 
gress are  pairing  to  the  important 
issues  addressed  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  and  the  desire  of  more  Members 
of  each  body  to  directly  Involve  them- 
selves in  the  Commission's  work.  The 
new  Members  will  vitalise  further  the 
C(Hnmlssion's  constructive  activities. 

Finally,  the  bUl  wlU  establish  in  law 
what  is  already  a  fact— that  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  is  its  examination  of 
hiunan  rights  devdopments  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  For  rea- 
sons that  are  not  now  dear,  the  1976 
act  which  created  the  Commission  and 
listed  its  most  important  functions 
failed  to   indude  q>ecifically   in  Its 


portfolio  the  issue  of  human  rii^ts. 
The  bill  I  introduce  corrects  this  im- 
portant oversight. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  current  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Florida,  Dsim  B.  Fas- 
CBix,  has  worked  with  me  and  my  staff 
in  developing  this  legislation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  he  will  support 
similar  legislation  in  the  House  in  the 
near  future. 

ralso  announce  that  this  legislation 
has  already  been  deared  with  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  both  siv)port  its  pas- 
sage. Indeed,  this  legislation  is  very 
similar  to  legislation  which  last  session 
was  favorably  reported  out  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  to  which 
the  ranking  minority  member  made  a 
substantial  contribution. 

It  is  time  that  we  act  on  this  bilL  Its 
substantive  provisions  were  thorough- 
ly examined  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last  year.  The  longer  we 
wait  to  act.  the  longer  we  must  wait 
untU  the  chairmanship  is  rotated  to 
the  Senate  side. 

^nth  the  consent  of  the  chairman 
and  ranking  m«nber  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  therefore.  I  ask 
that  this  bill  be  immediately  consid- 
ered, and  passed,  by  the  Senate. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  essential  elements,  but  I  think 
the  important  thing  is  that  there  will 
be  nine  Senate  Members  of  this  com- 
mission, nine  House  Memtiers,  and 
three  additional  members  from  the 
outside.  There  will  be  five  Members  of 
the  majority  party,  four  Members  of 
the  minority  party. 

I  have  discussed  this  bill  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  It  has 
also  been  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Damtb  Fas- 
CBX.  and  there  seems  to  be  agreement. 
We  have  discussed  for  some  time  ro- 
tating the  chairmanship  and  ever 
since  1976.  because  of  the  way  that 
legislation  was  drafted,  a  Member  of 
the  House  has  been  chairman.  It 
seems  to  us  if  it  is  a  Joint  omunlssion 
or  committee,  we  ought  to  have  the 
same  standing  on  the  Senate  side  as 
they  have  on  the  House  side.  So  in 
this  Congress,  if  this  legidation  passes, 
a  Monber  of  the  Senate  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  after  that 
the  chairmanship  wiU  rotate  between 
the  House  and  Senate  in  each  Con- 
gress. 

I  thank  all  of  those,  staff  and  others, 
who  have  worked  on  this  so-called 
compromise.  I  also  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  the  House  side. 
Congressman  DAim  Fascxll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  assod- 
ate  myself  with  the  remarlcs  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  strongly 


support  this  measure  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  adopt  It  imiitmrtuaiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  (S.  592)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


&B93 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Revnaentativet  of  the  United  State$  ct 
America  in  Ctmortaa  oaaemMe^ 

MBUHHIP  or  OOMMXSSnni  A>D 
ATFODRiaiR  or  fflWIMMW  AID  OOCHAOOIAII 

Sscnoa  1.  (a)  Seetian  S  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  estaldiSh  a  Commlarion  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperatkm  In  Europe",  approved 
June  S,  1S76  (22  UJB.C.  S003),  to  amended  to 
read  a*  f  oIlowK 

"Sac.  >.  <a)  The  Oommlarion  aball  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  membm  as  f  oUowk 

"(1)  mne  Ifemben  of  the  House  of  Repie- 
aentattvea  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreecntatlyea.  Five  Memben 
shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  party 
and  four  Ifemboa  aliall  be  selected,  after 
oonndtatkm  with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  from  the  minority  party. 

"(2)  Nine  Ifemben  of  the  Senate  appoint- 
ed by  the  Preaident  of  the  Senate.  Five 
Ifemben  shall  be  aeleeted  from  the  majori- 
ty party  of  tbe  Senate,  after  consultatloo 
with  the  majority  leader,  and  four  Memben 
■hall  be  aeleeted.  after  eooaultation  with  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senatif,  from  the  mi- 
nority party. 

"(S)  One  meml>a-  of  the  Department  of 
State  appointed  by  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  One  member  of  tlw  Dnwrtment  of 
Def enae  appointed  by  the  Preaident  of  the 
United  States. 

"(S)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
CoDuneroe  appointed  by  tbe  President  of 
the  United  Statea. 

"(b)  There  ahall  be  a  Chairman  and  a  Co- 
chalnnan  of  the  Onmmtaaltm.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
■ubsectlan  (a)  of  tills  section.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followinr 

"(c)  At  the  begtamlnc  of  each  odd-num- 
bered Consreas,  the  Presldait  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  rfTommfnrtatWi  of  Mm  majority 
leador.  sliall  rlesl«nat>  one  of  the  Senate 
Memben  as  CluUnnan  of  the  Commission. 
At  the  begtamlnc  of  each  even-numbered 
Consreas.  the  Speafcer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  designate  one  of  the 
House  Memben  as  Chairman  of  the  CX>m- 


"(d)  At  the  beginning  of  each  odd-num- 
bered Congress,  the  E4;>eaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  designate  one  of  the 
Houae  Members  as  Oochalrman  of  the  Com- 
mission. At  the  begtamlnc  of  eadi  even-num- 
bered Coosreas,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  renommendation  of  the  majority 
leader,  shall  deslcnate  one  of  the  Senate 
Memben  as  C^ochalrman  of  the  Commls- 


"(c)  On  the  effective  date  of  ttils  subsec- 
tion, the  Preaident  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader, 
shall  dealcnate  one  of  the  Senate  Memben 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Oommlsskm  for 
the  duration  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Concreas. 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Rmreaent- 
atlves  shall  rtfricnat^  one  of  the  House 
Memben  to  serve  as  Coehalrman  of  the 
Commission  for  the  duration  of  tbe  Ninety- 
ninth  Concreas. 
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X  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  fstshllsh  a  Canmisslao  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Bnrope",  approved  June 
S,  1V76  (32  UAC.  2002).  la  amended  by  tai- 
serttaic  "human  riglits  and"  after  "rdattnc 
to"  tai  the  first  aentenoe. 


Sac.  S.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  ftahilsh  a  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe",  approved  June 
X,  1976  (22  UAC.  M07(a».  is  amended  to 
read  as  f dlowK 

"Sac.  7.  (aXl)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appcopriated  to  the  CommlsBlan  for  each 
flaeal  year  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
enalde  It  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  funo- 
**""  *l'l'—n'"**"~"*  ***  ****  ^^~—'Ht*i—  rrr 
authorted  to  remain  avaHaUe  untfl  expend- 
ed. 

"(2)  Appropriations  to  the  Oommlsston 
shall  be  disbmsed  on  vouchen  approved— 

"(A)  Jotaitly  by  tbe  Chairman  and  the  Co- 
chairman,  or 

"(B)  by  a  majority  of  the  memben  of  the 
|M»it«inri  MiH  »,t»«i»|i^in^fl||  conmittee  es- 
tablished punuant  to  aection  8(a).". 


poano*  TSAVH.  pm  omciAL  Fuaruass 
Sac  4.  Section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  estabUab  a  Commlsakm  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe",  approved  June 
3.  1076  (22  U.8.C.  2007),  Is  amended  by 
addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  f ollowlnc  new 


"(d)  Foreicn  travel  for  official  puipoaes  by 
Commission  mfiiiheis  and  staff  may  be  au- 
thoriaed  by  either  the  Cbaliman  or  the  Co- 
chairman.". 

sxsiT  or  THE  comnaaioa 

Sac.  5.  Section  8  of  the  Act  entttled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  Coomlsston  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe",  approved  June 
3,  1976  (22  UJB.C.  3008),  Is  amended  to  read 
asfoUowK 

"Ssc  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  a 
personnel  and  admlnlstratkm  «n««i»iw*** 
composed  of  the  chairman,  tbe  Oochalr- 
man. the  ^»n\ta-  Commlssian  iMm^^f  from 
the  minwtty  party  In  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
aentattvea.  and  the  senior  Commission 
member  from  the  minority  party  in  the 
Sooate. 

"(b)  All  dedsians  pertalnins  to  the  talrinc 
firing,  and  flxlnc  of  pay  of  Commlssian  staff 
personnel  shall  be  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
p»fii««»"»<  and  admlnlstiatlon  committee, 
except  that— 

"(1)  the  Chairman  shaU  be  entitled  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  of  the  staff  director, 
and  the  Coehalrman  shall  be  entitled  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  of  tils  senior  staff 
peraon:and 

"(2)  the  (Hiataman  and  Codialrman  each 
shall  have  the  authority  to  appoint,  with 
the  approval  of  the  pmnnnel  and  adminis- 
trmtlon  committee,  at  least  four  prof essional 
staff  memlien  who  shall  be  ivipnnalWe  to 
tbe  Chairman  or  the  Codialrman  (as  the 
case  may  be)  iriio  appointed  them. 
Tlie  personnel  and  administration  commit- 
tee may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
ottier  staff  personndL  as  it  deems  deslrablf 

"(C)  All  staff  appotaitments  shaU  be  made 
without  recard  to  the  provlaians  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  covemlnc  appoint- 
menta  In  the  cumpetlUve  sovloe,  and  with- 
out recard  to  the  provlalaas  of  chapter  51 
and  subdiapter  in  of  chapter  S3  of  such 
title  rdatinc  to  classlfk-aHnn  and  ceneral 
schedule  pay  rates.". 

"(dXl)  Fw  purposes  of  pay  and  other  em- 
ployment benefits,  lichts,  and  prtvUecea  and 
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for  all  other  purpoaea.  any  emidoyee  of  the 
OommiHion  ahall  be  oonaidered  to  be  a  oon- 
tiiiailiaiil  employee  aa  defined  in  aeetion 
310T  of  UUe  S.  XTntted  SUtea  Code. 

"(S)  For  purpoaea  of  aaetlon  MOMcXl)  of 
Utle  B.  United  Statea  Code.  ataLtf  peiaonnel 
of  the  OoaiBlaBloo  abaU  be  oooalderad  aa  U 
they  are  In  poattlona  In  which  they  are  paid 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreeentatlvea. 

"(S)  The  provMona  of  paragrapha  (1)  and 
it)  at  thia  aobaectlon  ahall  be  effective  aa  of 
June  t.  \vn.". 

tM9WHm  BAXB 

Sac.  6.  (a)  KzeepC  aa  ptorlded  In  auhaec- 
tlon  (b).  thIa  Act  and  the  amendmenta  made 
by  thlB  Act  ahaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thla  Act  or  A|»11  16.  IMS. 
whichever  la  later. 

(bXl)  Tbm  amendment  made  by  aubeee- 
tioo  (b)  of  the  fint  aectlon  ahaU  take  effect 
on  the  flrat  day  of  the  One  hundredth  Oon- 


(3)  Subaectlon  (d)  of  aecttoo  8  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  eatahUah  a  Cnmrnlaalon 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Kurope".  ap- 
proved June  S.  1976  (aa  added  by  aectlon  6 
of  thla  Act.  ahall  be  effective  aa  of  June  S, 
1976. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  bjr  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHRZnr.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  a  special 
order.  Mr.  President.  If  the  leadership 
is  finished.  I  would  like  to  be  recog- 
nized on  that  basis. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  and 
in  response  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  there 
presently  is  in  Washington  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union,  specifical- 
ly comprising  a  number  of  members 
from  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  so-called 
legislature  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  it  operates  as  a  rubber  stamp  for 
the  Communist  Party,  which  Is  the  de 
facto  ruling  organization  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Even  more  significantly  stlU.  the  del- 
egation is  headed  by  Vladimir  Sheher- 
bitsky.  who  is  a  voting  member  of  the 
Politburo,  the  real  seat  of  power  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  amid  the  tinkling  of 
cocktail    glasses    and   camaraderie    I 


thought  it  might  be  worth  introducing 
a  note  of  reality  by  reminding  my  col- 
leagues of  the  violations  of  human 
rights  perpetrated  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  against  its  own 
people,  against  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe,  whom  it  continues  to  enslave 
and.  on  this  occasion,  this  afternoon, 
particularly,  the  crimes  against  hu- 
manity which  characterised  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  the  country. 

In  December,  the  well-known  and 
hlidUy  regarded  group.  Helsinki 
Watch,  which  has  as  its  purixise  the 
promotion  of  domestic  and  Intema- 
tiooal  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  1975  Helsinki 
accords,  to  which  the  Soviets  are  a 
party,  released  a  report  which  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  read.  It  is 
a  report  about  the  Soviet  invasion  and 
occupation  and  brutallzation  of  Af- 
^lanlstan. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  are  listening,  including 
staff,  copies  of  this  report  are  avail- 
able through  my  office.  I  have  not  the 
Ume.  obviously,  to  read  the  entire 
report— it  is  200  pages  in  length— but 
it  is  an  excellent  report  on  the  human 
rights  violations  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  visit  of  this 
high-level  Soviet  delegation.  I  want  to 
read  Just  one  chapter  of  this  report, 
chapter  3.  entitled  "Mass  Destruction 
in  the  Countryside;  Crimes  Against 
the  Rural  Population." 

Before  I  read  this  chapter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  the  report  is  largely 
comprised  of  excerpts  from  interviews 
conducted  by  Helsinki  Watch  with 
eyewitnesses  to  the  Soviet  brutallza- 
tion of  the  people  of  Afghanistan— 
that  is,  by  eyewitnesses,  I  mean  re- 
porters. Western  reporters,  and 
Afghan  refugees  who  were  interviewed 
in  the  refugee  camps  in  Pakistan. 

I  point  out  also,  in  the  same  breath, 
Mr.  President,  that  because  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  and  continued  occupa- 
tion of  that  coimtry,  because  of  delib- 
erate policies  designed  to  Induce 
famine,  disease,  and  every  form  of  suf- 
fering, fully  one-third  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  have  now  been  driven  out 
of  that  country,  fully  one-third  are 
now  in  refugee  camps  in  Pakistan  and 
Iraq.  Indeed,  the  Afghan  refugees  con- 
stitute the  largest  single  group  of  refu- 
gees in  the  entire  world,  numbering  in 
the  vicinity  of  4  million. 

Reading  from  chapter  m.  "Mass  De- 
struction in  the  Countnrside:" 

We  went  along  the  aaphalt  road  from  Iran 
to  Herat  The  deeert  on  the  Iranian  aide  waa 
abaolutely  covered  In  track  marka,  the 
hoovea  of  honea.  of  donkeya,  of  camela. 
footmarka.  bicycle  marka.  you  name  It.  By 
the  time  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
mominc  there  were  people  in  drovea:  a  man 
with  a  camel:  he'd  lost  all  hla  family,  and 
hia  poaaeaaiona  were  on  top  of  the  cameL 
There  were  aome  young  boys  who'd  been  or- 
phaned. Then  there  were  numerous  donkeya 


with 


riding  on  them  with  their  hua- 
next  to  them.  AU  of  theae  people 
were  on  their  way  to  Iran.  I  atayed  in  a  vQ- 
lage  where  they  xi^iiwti  there  had  been 
6.000  inhaMtanta.  There  remained  one 
bufkUng  intact  in  the  whole  village.  I  didnt 
aee  more  than  10  InhaMtanta  there.  To  de- 
stroy thla  plaoe  the  bombera  came  from 
RuHla.  And  there  were  craten  everywhere, 
even  where  there  were  no  buUdlngB.  ao 
there  was  no  pretenae  about,  "we're  trying 
to  hit  the  mujahedln."  It  waa  a  complete 
bUts.  All  the  way  from  there  on  into  Herat 
there  waa  no  one  IMng  there,  absolutely  no 
one.  The  town  that  I  atayed  in,  Haus 
Karbaa.  looka  like  HImahlma  And  there 
had  been  tremendoua  amounta  of  vlneyarda 
there,  and  they  were  Just  reduced  to  gray 
duat.  It  really  suma  up  everything  that 
exista  In  Afghaniatan  today.— Nlcholaa  Oan- 
ilger.  IntafTtew  with  Jerl  Laber  and  Banea 
Rubin  In  Peahawar.  September  M.  IttC 

NIcholaa  Daa^nger.  a  Brtttah  leeturer  In 
art  hiatory  who  created  the  above  image  of 
Hlroahlma  in  Herat,  waa  only  one  of  many 
who  deaertbed  such  aoenea  of  total  devaata- 
tlon  in  the  Afghan  countryside.  People 
coming  from  Just  about  every  area  of  Af- 
ghaniatan—Western  scholars.  Joumallsta. 
doctors  and  nuraea.  as  well  as  the  Afghan 
refugees  and  reaistanoe  fl^tera  them- 
aelvea— tell  of  vast  destruction:  carefully 
constructed  homea  reduced  to  rubble,  de- 
•erted  towna,  the  charred  remalna  of  wheat 
f  ielda.  treea  cut  down  by  Immenae  firepower 
or  dropping  their  ripe  fruit  In  lUence,  with 
no  one  to  gather  the  liarveat.  From 
throughout  the  country  come  talea  of  death 
on  every  acale.  from  thouaanda  of  dvOlana 
burled  In  the  rubble  left  by  fleeta  of  bomb- 
era  to  a  young  boy's  throat  being  dispamlon- 
ately  aUt  by  a  Soviet  loldier.  > 

This  mssi  destruction  is  dictated  by  the 
political  and  military  strategy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Ita  Afghan  alllea.  Unable  to  win 
the  support  or  neutrality  of  moat  of  the 
rural  population  that  aheltera  and  feeds  the 
elusive  guerrlUas,  Soviet  and  Afghan  sol- 
dier* have  turned  their  Immenae  firepower 
on  dvtllana.  When  the  resistance  attacks  a 
military  convoy.  Soviet  and  Afghan  foroea 
attack  the  nearest  vlllsge.  If  a  region  la  a 
baae  area  for  the  reaistanoe  they  bomb  the 
vlUagea  repeatedly.  If  a  region  becomts  too 
much  of  a  threat,  they  bomb  it  intensively 
and  then  iweep  through  with  ground 
troops,  terrorising  the  people  and  systemaU- 
cally  destroying  all  the  delljate.  Interrelated 
elements  of  the  agricultural  system.  The 
aim  la  to  force  the  people  to  abandon  the  re- 
sistance, or.  failing  that,  to  drive  them  Into 
exile.  Four  to  five  million  Afghan  refugees 
have  aought  ahelter  in  Pakistan  snd  Iran 
(about  Vi  to  vt  of  Afghanistan's  prewar  pop- 
ulation). The  major  portion,  about  three 
million,  are  In  Pakistan's  border  provincea 
where  the  reatatanoe  partlea  have  estab- 
liahed  headquartera  to  which  guerrillai 
come  aeeUng  weapons  and  support. 


*  WhOe  w  raeatved  aom*  reports  o<  kflllnai  of  ei- 
TfUaaa  bjr  Af  sbaa  soidl«a.  most  of  tli*  kflUnv  we 


riaUd  by  •  few  Afshans  aettais  •■  suldM  or  litter 
pretan.  In  Mch  lnUrview  dear  dlMnetlans  we>« 
made  amons:  flovtat  troopa  <«S«mw<>  or 
troopa  (nMK  sovansaaot  fonaa,  aooMUma 
oatar^  Saalat  awaattiiias  aafeaf^  AsSrakr  and 
P  J1.PJL  mambsfa,  who  vera  ManUfled  as  JDkalpt  or 
PmnltamL  Tliare  la  raaann  to  baltova  tliat  Sortat  of- 
fleata  ara  dMiustful  of  tha  Afghan  aokben.  most  of 
whom  arc  rduetant  dnftaaa  wtth  a  blab  rata  of  de- 
aarttoB  or  of  dafacUon  to  Um  raaiatanna 


In  recent  months  the  Soviets  aeem  to  be 
ffiwtyiiij  their  strategy  and  attempting  to 
dose  the  border  between  Afghanistan  snd 
Pakistan.  Retugeea  on  their  way  to  Faklstsn 
are  arreated  and  tortured,  their  def eoselesi 
caravans  bombed  or  strafed.  But  whatever 
the  atrategy.  the  violatloos  of  basic  humsn 
rights  snd  the  laws  of  war  continue. 

Munrar  THB  BUBAL  roroLsnoa 
IndUCTiminaU  bombing 
vlllsge  In  Afghaniatan  has  been 
bombed  at  least  one  time  sinoe  four  years.  I 
went  four  times.  I  waa  in  Nurlstsn, 
Panjaher.  Bailsfc^hahan  and  Hassrsjst  ev- 
erywhere that  I  have  been.  In  all  the  vQ- 
lagea.  there  waa  a  atory  that  It  had  been 
bombed,  aix  months  ago.  two  years  ago.  four 
yean  ago.  even  five  or  six  years  ago.  at  a 
ttane  when  we  were  not  aware  of  the  war. 
before  the  official  Invaslcn."— Dr.  Juliette 
Foumot.  liededna  aana  Fnmtlerea.  InUr- 
view  with  Jeri  Laber  and  Bamett  Rubin  In 
Peahawar.  Smtember  37. 1964. 

ReganDeaa  of  fluctuations  In  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  the  bombardment  of  the  rural 
vlllagea  haa  been  almost  oonstsnt.  The 
MIO-26  Jet  flijiter-bomber,  the  MI-24  Hind 
armored  helicopter,  and  the  Orad  BIf-lS 
mortar  have  become  aa  familiar  to  the 
Afghan  villager  as  the  bullous  thst  puU  his 
plow.  The  TU-16  "Badger"  high  altitude 
bomber,  flying  directly  from  baaea  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Is  well  known  In  the  Psnjsher 
VaUey. 

Bv«7  time  we  asked  an  Afg^ian  villager 
wtvf  he  or  she  came  to  Pakistan,  the  anawer 
began  with  the  aame  two  worda:  "Aurawl 
bombard"  ("Soviet  bomb").  Moat  of  theae 
bomblnss.  reported  by  Western  obeervers  aa 
well  aa  Afghan  refugeea.  ahow  a  blatant  dis- 
regard for  the  laws  of  wsr  that  require  mili- 
tary action  to  be  directed  against  military 
targeta.  In  Afghaniatan.  the  most  common 
target  la  the  peasant  village:  the  homea, 
fields,  ordiarda,  and,  frequently,  the 
moaque.  In  provincial  towns  the  market- 
place and  resldentisi  sress  often  become 
tsrgets.  Tliese  attacks  are  responsible  for 
the  vsst  majority  of  the  eatlmated  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dvlllan  deaths 

In  some  reglona— thoae  controlled  by  the 
realatanoe  but  not  of  major  strategie  Impor- 
tance—the bombing  la  random  and  deaulto- 
ry.  Eric  Valla,  a  Ftench  nurse  working  for 
is»i««i«»hM  nna  Frontlerea.  aaw  thla  pattern 
dartag  his  stay  In  Bsrtakhahan  Provlnoe  in 
northeast  Afghsnistsn  between  April  snd 
November  1963.  "All  the  vOlsgea  were 
bombed."  he  told  us  in  Paris  on  June  8. 
1964:  "Three  or  four  helicopters  would 
come,  bomb  very  quickly— for  16  or  ao  mln- 
utea-then  go."  In  July  198S  In  Dawa  vQ- 
lage.  he  aaw  craters  left  by  three  hdlcopters 
that  killed  two  famOlea  (11  people)  In  their 
homea. 

Dr.  OhasI  Alam.  an  orthopedic  aurgeon 
trained  in  Afghanistan.  India,  and  the 
United  Statea.  described  a  atanllar  pattern  in 
Logar  Province  during  the  winter  of  1966- 
1964: 

"First  of  all  the  Russians  terrorlae  dvll- 
lans  by  bombarding  the  vlllagea  indiscrimi- 
nate. They  are  killing  dvillana.  eaperially 
the  children  and  the  women  who  cannot 
run  away  from  their  houses.  There  waa  not 
any  firing,  but  they  have  bombarded  regu- 
larly, each  day  or  three  Umea  a  week  or 
twkx  a  we^  thla  region  of  BaraU  Barak 
District  In  Logsr  [south  of  KsbuU.  They 
have  sent  helicopters  snd  lOOs.  I  have  seen 
one  ease  in  Barakl  Barak  District  that  nine 
members  of  one  family  were  killed  by  bomb- 
ing. Only  one  was  left  alive.  And  this  oper- 
ation was  Just  for  psychological  effect  on 


people,  that  they  should  not  feel  security  In 
their  homea.  (Interview  with  Bamett 
Rubin.  New  York  City.  Mardi  Ml.  1964. 

Refugeea  we  Interrtewed  In  Peahawar  and 
QuetU  In  September  and  October  1964  had 
similar  stories  to  ten. 

One  and  a  half  months  sgo  (mid-August 
1984]  there  were  9  people  in  my  vlllsge 
having  breakfast,  snd  a  Jet  filter  bombed 
and  killed  them  in  their  house.  They  were 
Nur  Mohsmmad.  6  people  from  Muss  Jsn's 
fsmHy— his  wife  snd  dilldren.  sged  from  6 
months  or  a  year  to  6— a  woman  and  two 
children.  They  are  flying  and  doing  thlaaU 
the  ttane  without  reason]  (Testimony  of  Ab- 
dullah Jan.  22.  a  farmer  from  Delawar 
Khan  village,  Arghandah  District.  Ksnda- 
har  Provlnoe.] 

Another  refugee  from  Kandahar  Province 
described  how  his  two  coualna.  Shah  Mo- 
tumunad  and  Sardar  Mi^hflfnirttii*.  aona  of 
Mohammad  lamaQ  of  Kader  Khd  village. 
Artfilstsn  District,  were  killed  Isst  August 
by  rockets  from  a  helicopter  while  airing 
out  beda  In  the  courtyard  of  their  home. 

I  left  becauae  of  the  condition  of  my 
region.  Not  only  daya.  but  even  at  ni^ta 
they  attack  from  S  or  4  dlrectiona  wtth  rock- 
ets snd  srtQlery.  They  are  bombing  stnoe 
Isst  autumn  so  often,  continuously.  10  to  16 
plsnes  St  a  time.  One  type  of  airplane,  the 
ICia-26.  la  coming  every  day  with  6  to  10 
bomba.  They  drop  them  on  the  residences, 
on  the  mosques.  Just  to  get  rid  of  the 
people.  Some  of  my  relattves  were  UUed.  In- 
cluding some  women.  (Testimony  of  ^ata- 
sullsh.  24.  a  fanner  from  Hsrlokl  Ulya  In 
Kaplaa  Province,  north  of  KabuL]* 

Hie  reaaon  that  I  am  here  now  la  that  in 
the  region  where  I  waa  there  la  great  prea- 
suie  from  the  Soviets.  As  sn  exsmide,  I  had 
no  place  to  put  my  fsmHy,  because  taatA  of 
the  region  wss  destroyed.  There  were  no 
more  houses  in  Qaraba^-e  fthomali 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  houses  sie  de- 
stroyed. (Testimony  of  Mohsmmsd  Amin 
SaUm,  43.  former  profeaaor  of  lalamic  Law 
at  KalMil  University.] 

A  womsn  from  Charadara  diatrict. 
Kundus  Provlnoe,  on  the  Soviet  border,  told 
us,  "Six  months  ago  the  Ruasians  surround- 
ed our  vlllsge.  The  airplsnes  bombed  us.  snd 
four  of  my  chQdren  died."  The  three  boys 
were  Najmuddln.  Farwar.  and  Rahlm.  and 
the  girl  was  Anisa. 

Sayed  Astm.  a  former  government  official 
and  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture 
of  Kabul  University,  told  us  that  his  home 
region  In  Wardak  Province,  aouthwest  of 
Kabul,  has  been  bombed  for  years,  even  In 
the  time  of  TarakL  Most  recently,  on  Sep- 
tember 9. 12  helicopters  bombed  the  town  of 
Maldan  Shahr.  They  deatroyed  8  houaea. 
killed  9.  and  injured  23. 

Nicholas  Dansiger.  sAioae  deacrlptkni  of 
the  results  of  a  massive  offoisive  around 
Herat  in  June  1984  la  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  bombing  continued  in  July  and 
August. 

"BvCTy  day  they  came  to  bomb.  I  was 
there  at  least  two  weeks,  and  I  would  aay 
there  were  only  6  days  that  the  planea 
dldnt  come.  Sometimes  they  came  once, 
sometimes  they  csme  twice;  the  helicopters 
often  came  three  ttanea.  And  not  only  that, 
there's  also  the  shelling,  which  csn  Isst  any- 
thing up  to  half  an  hour.  It  aeems  much 
longer  at  the  time.  And  the  people  dont 
know  how  to  build  shdters.  Every  day  muja- 


hedln die.  but  If  a  mujahed  baa  died  you 
know  that  the  peoide  have  died.  And  every 
day  you  heard  the  list,  snd  It  wss  one.  two. 
four,  three,  six.  this  wss  mnjshedin.  but 
then  the  count  of  the  people  dying  was 
slwaya  equivalent  or  greater.  There  were 
few  nopaslnns  when  there  were  fewer  dvD- 
lans  dying  ttasn  mujshedln.  Ilie  people 
come  down  to  work  on  their  fldds  St  night, 
women  wash  their  dothea  at  night,  bake  the 
bread  at  night,  and.  as  there  sre  no  shelters, 
they  hkle  under  the  trees.  Just  watting,  watt- 
ing." 

Other  Western  travellets  have  reported 
that  much  of  the  region  around  Kabul.  In- 
cluding Paghman  haa  been  oompletdy  lev- 
elled. The  town  of  Jagdalak,  between  Kalml 
and  Jalslabad,  ta  conpleMy  denoltabed. 
Bsoept  during  a  truce  in  1988.  tlw  nnjsfaer 
Vslley  hss  been  regularly  bombarded  since 
1960,  culminating  thla  spring  in  carpet 
bombing  from  high  altttudea. 

Another  pattern  described  by  many  refu- 
gees la  a  fiTit^lfn  off enatve  combining  Intenae 
alrpower  srith  a  sweep  by  ground  troops. 

A  shephfrd  from  a  disiili  t  in  Kundus, 
s^w  sAed  us  not  to  give  his  nsme  or  dis- 
trict, ssid  that  be  had  arrived  tai  Paktstan 
five  days  before  wtth  24  fSmiltas  from  his 
village:  "Hie  Ruasiana  bombed  ua.  Then  the 
acddieis  csme.  took  sU  the  women  snd  old 
men.  snd  killed  them." 

inUagera  who  had  Just  srrived  In  Peslia- 
war  from  Batlkot  District  of  Nsngarliar 
Province,  east  of  Kabul,  crowded  around  ua 
aa  they  told  tlieir  story  in  overiapping 
voioeK  "Twenty  days  sgo  the  Ruasiana 
bombed  our  vlllagea— Beta.*  Muahwani.  and 
Lachapur— and  120  people  died."  They 
allowed  us  s  6-year-(dd  boy  with  rtirspnri  in 
his  leg  from  the  bombing:  "On  August  27 
the  Russians  csme  st  4  ajn.  When  they 
reached  the  village  they  started  killing 
people.  After  they  finished  in  Ladispur  snd 
Mushwanl,  they  went  to  Bda.  There  were 
130  kflled.  They  killed  them  wtth  Kalashnl- 
kovs  snd  with  bombs  from  sirptsnes." 

I  into-Ject.  Mr.  President,  to  say  that 
Kalishnakovs  are  rifles.  Soviet  scddlers 
were  executing  dvlllans  with  rifles. 

Patrick  David  and  Ftandoa  Ftey,  Ftendi 
doctors  working  with  Akie  Medleale  Inter- 
nationale,  witnessed  a  Soviet-Afghan  offen- 
sive in  Barakl  Barak  Distrtd  of  Logsr  Prov- 
lnoe, Just  south  of  KsbuL  In  Septemlwr 
1984.  "They  were  bombing  the  houses  snd 
the  people  doing  the  hsrvest  in  the  Adds. 
They  shot  rockeU  at  them  and  killed 
them."  They  reported  that  two  boya,  the  6- 
and  7-year-old  aoos  of  Qui  Jan  wtio  were 
playing  in  a  mdon  Add  tai  Clialaaai,  were 
wounded  by  ro^ets  from  a  hdlcopter.  Rua- 
sian  aiddiers  had  come  taito  the  area  and 
kOled  and  looted.  On  Septembo'  18  the  doc- 
tors saw  a  helioopter  fly  low  over  the  village 
of  Chdtan: 

Our  tranalator  aald.  "Watdi,  this  hdlcop- 
Ux  Is  dangerous."  It  dropped  snmfthtng 
that  left  aome  smoke.  A  few  mhuitfs  later 
four  Jets  came  and  bombed  where  the  heli- 
oopter ahowed.  Ilie  targeta  were  the  peo- 
ple's houaea.  We  aaw  the  people  running 
into  the  fidda.  Tlw  next  day  there  were  10 
boys  from  Barai  Barak  in  the  river,  and  a 
big  ahell  exploded,  a  ahdl  that  had  fallen  in 
the  river  before.  One  boy  died,  and  four 
were  wounded."  (Interview  with  Jeri  I^ber 


•This  la  a  strstestc  rasloo  which  abuU  the 
Salanc  hishwajr  eonnectlne  the  Soviet  Onkn  to 
Kabid. 


•  Durinc  the  Interview  tbe  vlllasen  aeeaMd  to  I 
"BeU."  wbidi  we  eaimot  find.  Pertuwa  they  wi 
ref  errlna  to  the  nearby  vtUace  of  Ban. 
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and  Bunette  RuUn  In  PhOuw.  8«pt«m- 
bar  31. 19M.] 

Abdul  Wihld.  a  HMkn  itudent  whom  m 
met  In  Qnette.  told  im  In  an  tnterrlew  on 
Octobar  t.  1M«,  of  recent  homMngi  and  km- 
liva  In  HaMnJat: 

I  came  (ram  Jalica  aboat  10  day*  aco. 
When  I  waa  time,  manj  air  attaoka  were 
taktaw  ^aoe.  Every  day  the  alndanea  were 
Oylnc  In  tbe  area.  When  they  (ailed  to  hit 
the  military  potnta.  they  bombed  the  ba- 
aaan  and  homea  and  the  i^aeea  where  there 
waa  agricultural  production.  There  were  two 
bombardmenta  In  our  vUlace.  They  wanted 
to  bomb  the  mujahedln.  but  oouMnt.  ao 
they  bombed  the  populated  areaa  like 
bouew  and  the  baiaar,  irtilch  cauaed  acme 
itniaHlTT  Thia  waa  In  Raaana  and  Jachorl. 
and  alao  the  Valley  of  Tangl.  about  W  daya 
ago.  Alao  In  the  center  o(  Jaghorl— every 
day  there  are  helleoptera  (lying  In  the  area. 
In  Behaud  there  waa  a  recent  o(fenBiTe 
which  cauaed  about  500  caa»ialt.l«i,  moetly 
women  and  children,  about  one  and  a  half 
month*  ago.  Oround  f  oroea  came  too.  but 
moat  were  kOled  by  cannona. 

Aitelle  Calemjane.  a  nuiae  working  for 
Aide  lledlcale  Internationale,  returned  In 
J^ily  1M4  fram  four  montha  In  the  area 
around  the  Panjaher  Valley.  In  a  written  ac- 
count of  her  joiuney.  ahe  explained  that  It 
had  been  tanpoerible  to  carry  out  a  medical 
miailan  becauae  of  eooatant  bombardmenta: 

At  four  o'clock,  the  day  breaka.  and  at  five 
come  the  helleoptera  and  airplanee  In  the 
Iky.  There  aeema  to  be  aome  traffic 
today.  ...  On  the  road,  entire  famillea  are 
oHmMwg  the  aldea  of  the  valley.  The  chil- 
dren In  the  womoi'a  anna  have  such  big, 
black  eyea;  they  do  not  cry.  The  women  cov- 
ered In  the  chadri  hide  their  faoea:  impoaai- 
ble  to  know  what  they  think.  The  men  go 
on  foot,  staring  Into  the  distance,  searching 
for  cover.  .  .  .  There  were  two  dead  this 
momhig.  Near  the  village  where  we  found 
our  baga  .  .  .  the  grass  Is  tempting  in  the 
cool  shadows  of  the  treea.  To  sit  Is  to  fall 
asleep.  But  there  is  a  rumbling  nearby,  too 
near,  that  wrenchea  me  out  of  aleep.  sud- 
denly: the  hello(H>ters! .  .  .  There  are  bombe 
exploding  around  ua— what  are  they  aiming 
at?  There  are  a  few  houaea  nearbr.  the 
people  are  fleeing.  I  am  aelaed  by  an  uncon- 
trollable trembling,  prey  to  a  feeling  of  total 
powerleaanem  against  these  black  birds, 
these  horrible  black  spots  In  the  sky.  theae 
huge  insects  whose  sound  Is  the  sound  of 
hell  and  who  sow  destruction  and  death. .  .  . 
We  are  invited  into  the  houae  where  our 
bags  are. .  .  .  The  tell  us  of  a  wounded  man. 
.  .  .  who  la  there,  on  tbe  floor,  his  hand 
wrapped  in  a  bandage  from  which  blood  Is 
dripping.  .  .  .  The  helicopter  fired  while  be 
waa  on  horseback,  holding  a  child  In  front 
of  him.  The  bullet  went  through  his  left 
hand,  and  the  child  died.  ...  We  have  to 
amputate  three  fingers  down  to  the  knuck- 
le. 

ReprittU  kUling*  and  maa»acn» 
If  the  mujahedln  aet  Are  to  trucks  on  the 
road,  they  [the  Soviets]  carry  out  strikes 
against  dvUlan  houaea.  They  dont  bomb 
the  mujahedln.  they  bomb  the  houaea.— Red 
Army  Pvt  Oarlk  lluradovlch  Dshamalbe- 
kov.  Interview  with  Tim  Cooper  In  the  Fi- 
nancial Ttmea.  May  33. 1M4. 

On  July  33.  or  34  [19S31,  near  the  village 
of  Khojakalan.  between  Sheahgau  and 
Rauaa  [on  the  Kabul-Ohaanl  highway! 
some  mujahedln  attacked  (a  Soviet  convoy]. 
Immediately  the  Sovteta  bombed  and  par- 
tially destroyed  the  village  of  Khojakalan. 
Only  one  woman  was  killed  this  time,  be- 
cause the  people  saw  that  there  was  a 


battle,  and  they  aO  Oad  the  village.  But  at 
other  timaa  they  do  not  have  time  to  eacape. 
and  many  an  kOlad.  And  the  mujahedln 
have  a  big  problem,  becauae  they  just 
cannot  attack  any  more  near  the  vfllagea.  If 
they  do.  the  village  la  immartlately  de- 
Btroyed.— FMrtoe  »aneeaehl.  Joumallst  and 
fMd  officer  for  Mededne  due  Monde,  inter- 
view with  Banett  Rubin  In  Waahlngton. 
D.C..  Mardi  83. 1M4. 

Pvt.  Dahamalbekov.  a  Soviet  Tadahlk 
from  Ouahanbe  who  voluntarily  deasrted 
his  unit,  told  us  on  September  31.  1064. 
about  a  massarrn  that  be  wltneaaed  on  tbe 
road  between  Taabqarghan  (formerty 
Khotan)  and  Maaar^  Sharif  to  April  1983 
whOe  atationed  In  Balkh  Province  with  the 
133nd  Brigade: 

Bealde  our  brigade's  garrlaon.  there  waa  a 
special  onmmandn  unit.  The  brother  of  the 
commander  of  the  unit  waa  a  captain  in  the 
same  unit.  It  waa  the  birthday  of  the  oom- 
mandar.  Iliey  drank  too  much  vodka.  The 
"nr*f'"  took  three  aoldlers  and  went  to  the 
town  of  Taahqorghan  to  get  grapaa  and 
apiriea.  When  they  went  to  the  town,  they 
were  captured  by  the  mujahedln.  They  were 
kUled  and  then  cut  up  and  dropped  in  the 
water.  When  the  drunk  commander  found 
out  that  hia  brother  and  three  aoldlera  were 
killed  by  mujahedln.  he  took  the  whole 
t-emnwnmnAn  unit  at  uight.  Hc  wcnt  to  the  Vil- 
lage and  butchered,  slaughtered  all  the  vil- 
lage, lliey  cut  off  tbe  heada  and  killed  per- 
bapa  3.000  people.  The  sun  came  out.  and 
the  mujahedln  and  others  buried  the 
people.  I  drove  my  APC  [armored  personnel 
carrier]  there  and  saw  the  demoliahed 
houaea.  In  the  part  deatroyed  by  the  com- 
mandos there  was  nobody  living  then. 
That's  why  I  say  it's  a  bad  war.  a  dirty  war.* 

On  June  SO.  1M3.  in  an  Incident  widely  re- 
ported In  the  French  prem  and  later  raiaed 
with  the  Afghan  government  by  Amnesty 
International.  Soviet  soldiers  killed  34 
people,  including  33  unarmed  dvOlana.  In 
Rauaa.  a  village  on  the  outakirta  of  OhaanL 
Patrice  Ranoeechl.  a  freelance  journalist 
who  works  with  Mededns  du  Monde,  was 
nearby  at  the  time,  and  he  was  able  to  inter- 
view villagers  in  detail  a  week  after  the 
event: 

The  Soviet  sweeping  operations  that  had 
begun  several  days  before  reached  Rauaa  on 
June  30.  About  3  ajn.,  APC's  encircled  the 
village.  There  waa  no  imit  of  tbe  Afghan 
army  with  them.  At  dawn,  the  Ruasian  sol- 
diers left  their  vehicles,  protected  by  hell- 
eoptera. and  began  to  aearch  the  village, 
street  by  street. 

An  18-year-old  reaiatanoe  fighter.  Oholam 
Haarat.  was  then  at  home  with  hia  weapon. 
The  suddennem  of  the  Russians'  arrival  had 
trapped  him.  Frightened,  he  hid  hlmaelf  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well  In  hia  family's  court- 
yard. Around  10  ajn..  a  six-man  patrol,  in- 
cluding one  officer,  broke  down  the  door 
and  began  to  search. 

The  officer  and  one  of  his  men  soon 
leaned  over  the  welL  When  he  mw  that  he 
was  dlacovered.  the  reaiatanoe  fighter 
opened  fire,  killing  the  officer  and  wound- 
ing the  soldier.  He  immediately  died  under 
the  fire  of  the  other  Russian  soldiers. 

This  liecame  the  occaaion  for  blind  repris- 
als. The  four  remaining  soldiers  shot  all  the 
men  In  the  houae.  the  father,  a  cousin,  and 
two  undea  of  Oholam  Haarat  Then  they 
went  out  and  assembled  all  the  men  they 
could  And  in  the  neighborhood,  passersby. 


shopkeepers,  etc  They  woe  first 
and  robbed  of  any  valuablea  (watehaa. 
money)  before  being  summarily  executed  In 
the  strest.  Twenty-three  people  were  killed 
In  this  way.* 

Ftanoeachi  collected  the  name.  age.  and 
prof  eaatoo  of  each  victim,  and  photographed 
thegravea. 

A  number  of  sources*  have  deacribed  a 
massive  maasacre  of  dvQlana  by  Soviet 
troopa  in  October  1M3  In  three  vfllagea 
aouthweat  of  Kandahar  on  tbe  branch  road 
linking  tbe  dty  to  tbe  Soviet  mUltary  baae 
at  «*"""—-  airport.  On  October  10  and  11  a 
local  unit  of  the  Jamlat-e  Uaml  reaManee 
organlaatlon  had  amlwiahed  and  deatioyed 
aevenl  Soviet  military  cohrnina.  In  retribu- 
tion. OB  tbe  morning  of  October  13.  a  large- 
ly Soviet  force  with  a  few  Afghans  acting  as 
guldm  or  interpreters  arrived  in  the  vfllagea 
of  w..i«.i.«ti»^<  lioahklaal  and  Balakarea. 
Bardar  M«ii»iwmH  5$,  «  farmer  from  Kid- 
chabad.  hid  in  a  grain  bin  when  he  saw  Rua- 
sian soldiers  shoot  his  neighbor.  Ism  Jan. 
That  afternoon,  when  be  emeiged  from 
hiding,  he  went  to  the  houae  of  a  friend: 

everyone  waa  dead.  Ahadar.  tala  wife,  and 
bla  baby  were  lying  on  the  floor  covered 
with  blood.  His  0-year-old  daughter  was 
hanging  over  the  window,  half  In  the  houae. 
haU  out.  It  looked  like  ahe  waa  abot  as  she 
tried  to  run  away.  The  young  son  o(  13 
years  lay  crumpled  In  another  comer  with 
his  bead  shot  away.  I  threw  up.  Then  I  car- 
ried the  malea  outside  Into  the  courtyard 
and  covered  the  women  with  pieoea  o(  cloth 
where  they  lay.  I  did  not  want  anyone  to  see 
the  women  exposed  tbe  way  they  were. 

Tora.  daughter  of  Hajl  Qader  Jan  of  Kol- 
chabad.  an  11-year-old  girt  who  survived  the 
iHisssfrf  by  hiding  under  bedcovera.  de- 
scribed how  Soviet  soldiers  accompanied  by 
an  Af  ^lan  officer  herded  women  and  ctafl- 
dren  Into  a  room  and  killed  them  by  lobbing 
grenadea  through  the  window  and  bayonet- 
thig  the  survivors.  Other  wttnesses  de- 
scribed slmflar  scenes  in  Mnshkiml  and  Ba- 
lakarea. The  vlllagera  who  dug  the  mass 
gravea  (or  the  victims  estimated  that  there 
were  100  dead  each  In  Mnahklml  and  Bala- 
karea and  100  to  170  dead  in  Kokhabad. 

Further  su((ering  was  In  store  (or  tbe  sur- 
vivors. In  January  1964.  after  two  tanka 
were  deatroyed  in  the  same  area.  Soviet  and 
A(tfum  mflltary  units  reportedly  returned 
to  Kolffhahad.  executed  some  village  elders, 
and  abot  many  more  dvillana.*  Many  o(  the 
villagers  who  had  (led  to  re(ugee  settle- 
ments around  Kandahar  had  to  (lee  again, 
to  Pakistan,  when  the  Soviet  air  (orce 
bombed  their  campa  in  June. 

T(««'s  story  o(  women  and  children  being 
killed  by  grenadea  is  consistent  with  testi- 
mony (ram  two  Soviet  deaerters.  Pvt.  Oleg 
Khlan  and  Sgt.  Igor  Rykov.  who  had  served 
■a  mechanic/drivers  with  the  First  In(antry 
Carrying  Armored  Corpa  baaed  in  Kanda- 
har. Khlan  stated:  "During  punitive  expedl- 
tlona.  we  dldnt  kill  women  and  children 
with  bulleta.  We  locked  them  in  a  room  and 
threw  grenadea."*  In  another  interview. 
Rykov  deacribed  the  same  procedure.* 


•  Thli  liieident  wm  alao  reported  at  the  time  by 
tlie  BBC.  The  actual  number  of  deetha  waa  prob- 
ably eloaer  to  100. 


•Lm  WommBm  i'Anhm,iaiUn  IS.  Edlte  pv 
AFRANB  (AlBltle  rtSBeo-AfghSM).  Parta,  Deoem- 
bar  Itas,  p.  •. 

•  like  W*»  Tbf*  nmm.  Oetobar  M.  !••*:  Lm  Mem- 
vtOm  4'A/lllumMam.  ofi  ett.  Mareh-AprO  1M4:  CM- 
eago  Tribnu,  July  U,  isa4. 

'Afsbaa  Informaaaa  Centre  MontHhi  BulUtbt, 
January  ISat,  p.  •. 

•  L«  IfMi^A  June  >-4. 1M4. 

•  nk«  Tlmm,  Londoo.  June  M.  ISac 


Pvt.  Vladislav  Naumov.  who  aerved  in  a 
hattaWnn  mertalMng  In  punttlve  eipedl- 
tioas  near  Jalalabad,  Iflntrabar  Piovluee. 
deacribed  hia  tnlDtaig  in  tbe  uae  at  the  bay- 
onet to  attack  villagers: 

"At  Termea  [Soviet  UsheWstan.  just  north 
o(  Maaar-e  Staaitf  aeraaa  tbe  Amii  Darya 
(Oxua  River)]  we  buflt  modds  at  Afghan  vfl- 
lagea. Befote  every  combat  exerdae.  Major 
Makarov  would  constantly  lepeat:  iMik  In 
the  direction  of  the  village:  there  are  the 
dttshmana.  [Duabman.  tbe  Petalan  word  for 
enemy,  la  used  by  tbe  Soviet  prem  to  refer 
to  tbe  Afghan  insurgents.]  Fuiwaidl  KID 
tbemi  They  kfll  wn—piotaiy  Innooent. 
people.'  And  then  tbe  truly  punitive  oper- 
atlona  would  start  .  .  .  Under  tbe  cover  of 
the  infantnTa  combat  vdildea  we  would 
raae  tbe  village  to  tbe  ground.  Then,  work- 
ing under  tbe  srorrhing  sun.  we  woiild  re- 
build tbe  model,  all  over  again  .  .  .  We  had 
bayonets  and  sUenoets  attached  to  our 
riflea.  and  we  learned  to  use  them  pretty 
skillfully.  The  major  often  repeated  Suvor- 
ova words:  The  bullet  Is  a  fotd.  tbe  bayo- 
net-* stalwart.  Hit  with  tbe  bayonet  and 
try  to  turn  It  around  in  the  body.'  *"• 

While  in  QuetU  in  October  lOM  we 
teamed  of  another  recent  repriaal  killing 
near  Qandahar.  Hablbullah  Kanal."  a 
former  dipkwnat  triio  was  Afghanistan's 
UJf .  repreaentatlve  In  un.  UM  ua  he  had 
received  aeveral  Independent  reporta  of  tbe 
killing  of  membos  of  bis  Kanal  tribe  In 
Ohundalkan  village.  7  kilometers  west  of 
Kandahar,  on  September  37.  Karaii  told  us: 

The  village  is  near  tbe  Kandahar-Herat 
road.  On  dther  side  of  the  highway  there 
are  grapea.  After  3  or  3  vineyards,  you  readi 
the  village.  Ilie  mujahedln  had  mined  the 
grape  gardens  with  anti-peraonnel  mlnea. 
When  the  Soviets  started  to  crom  the  gar- 
dens, they  bit  tbe  mines,  and  6  or  7  of  them 
were  killed.  They  rushed  to  the  village  and 
killed  about  60  people,  moatly  children,  old 
ladlea.  old  peopte,  and  so  on.  becauae  tbe 
young  peopte  ran  away.  They  tried  to 
escape,  The  Ruasians  seteed  the  area  for  3 
days.  One  lady  was  locked  In  a  room  with 
two  children.  Tbe  two  children  were  kilted— 
we  dont  know  why— but  the  lady  is  still 
alive.  I  have  the  name  of  only  one  of  the 
vlcthna.  Said  SUunder.  He  was  a  pow  man." 

The  Ftendi  doctors  ftey  and  David  told 
us  of  a  repriaal  killing  during  the  offensive 
in  Loaw  In  early  September.  On  S^itember 
10.  the  Soviet  units  who  had  occupied 
Barakl  Barak  district  since  September  6 
were  supposed  to  be  reinforced  by  a  convoy 
of  the  i^ghan  army  coming  from  KabuL 
One  of  the  Af^ian  army  of  floera.  however, 
defected  to  the  reaistanoe  with  mudi  of  the 
convoy.  The  next  day.  Soviet  f orcee  arreated 
40  dvlllans,  according  to  Dr.  David: 

They  tied  them  up  and  pUed  them  like  a 
wood.  Then  they  poured  gasoline  over  them 
and  burned  them  alive.  They  were  old  and 
young,  men.  women,  and  children.  Many, 
many  people  were  tdltng  this  story.  Iliey 
an  aaid  40  people  bad  been  kflled.  [Inter- 
view with  Jeri  Labor  and  Bamett  RuUn  in 
Peahawar.  September  33. 1M4.] 

This  story  was  confirmed  on  September  33 
by  an  Afghan  doctor  In  Peahawar.  who  had 
recently  teamed  by  letter  that  two  of  his 
rdativea  were  among  thoae  bumed  to  death 
In  Logar.  A  gentle  man  who  had  patiently 
helped  us  interview  patients  in  a  hospital 


for  war  vlctlma,  be  sndrtenly  burst  out: 
"What's  the  point  of  an  ttalsr  Peopte  sbouM 
know  by  nowl  Tlicte  are  no  human  rights  In 
Afghanistan  They  bom  peopte  easier  than 


inA  BytUtm,  March  IS, 


imt. 

■■  Karml  «M  tbe  fliat  to  report  the  BHawerH  In 
wtiir»tmt,mA  ifnalitlMl  and  flalaianii.  tbe  vtettans 
of  whid>  were  alao  ntenibeia  of  hIa  tribe. 


Summanf  exeeuHotu  and  random  kOlinot 

So  many  things  have  happened  In  tbe 
past  dve  years  that  we  are  confused.  All  at 
our  hmowit  peopte  have  been  killed  in  dU- 
(etent  waya.  Iliey  took  many  peopte  (ram 
their  houses  and  kilted  them.  They  were 
bombed  by  jet  (Ighters  or  thrown  alive  In 
wdta  and  buried  under  tbe  mud.  They  were 
thrown  down  from  airplanes,  and  aome  were 
put  under  tanks  alive,  and  tbe  tanks 
crushed  them.  They  were  afl  unarmed 
people.  Baae  at  them  were  given  dectrtdty 
and  kilted  that  way.  Some  were  cut  Into 
pieoea  alive.  Theae  are  tblngi  we  could  not 
remember  even  from  tbe  reign  at  Qengbia 
Khan.- HaU  Mohammad  Nalm  Ayuhl.  00. 
(ormer  merdiant,  luteivlew  with  Bamett 
Rubin  in  Quetta,  October  3. 1964. 

We  were  ordered  by  our  ofdoem  that 
when  we  attack  a  village,  not  one  person 
must  be  te(t  alive  to  teU  tbe  tale.  U  we 
refuse  to  carry  out  theae  crdeia,  we  get  It  in 
tbe  neck  ouraehrea.— Pvt.  Oleg  Khlan,  Soviet 
Army  deaerter.  interviewed  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  August  10, 19>4. 

According  to  the  reports  we  received, 
when  Soviet  (oroes  tata  a  village,  they  rou- 
tindy  conduct  house-to-house  searches. 
Peopte  are  interrogated,  after  which  they 
may  be  anested  or  simply  executed  on  the 
spot,  eepedally  U  they  reaiat  interrogation. 
U  evldooe  is  (ound  or  U  peopte  are  de- 
nounced l>y  informers,  they  may  be  pulled 
from  their  hoiHes  and  kilted  in  front  of 
their  famillea.  We  received  reports  about 
the  execution  of  groopa  of  peopte  at  a  time. 
We  alao  beard  frequently  about  ground 
troopa  that  entered  an  area  en  masse  after 
air  and  artillery  attacks  and  shot  wadly 
anything  that  moved.  Cases  have  been  de- 
scribed of  Afghan  dvfllana  who  were  killed 
by  sokUeis  almost  at  random,  not  In  the 
context  of  a  military  operation,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  robbery  or  simply  as  an  expres 
sion  of  anger  and  frustration. 

Groups  of  dvfllana  have  been  killed  from 
tbe  air.  by  Soviet  belioopteis  and  jeta  that 
have,  (m  a  number  of  occasions,  attained 
weddings  snd  funerals.  In  recent  months 
there  have  been  systematic  attacks  on  refu- 
gees' caravans  moving  toward  the  border. 

Sgt.  Igor  Rykov,  a  defector  from  the 
Soviet  army,  described  the  seardies  con- 
ducted by  his  unit  in  Kandahar  Province: 

The  officer  would  decide  to  have  tbe  vfl- 
lage  searched,  and  if  It  was  found  it  con- 
tained a  single  bullet,  the  officer  would  say: 
"This  is  a  bandit  village;  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed." The  men  and  young  boys  would  be 
shot,  and  the  women  and  small  children 
would  be  put  in  a  aeparate  room  and  killed 
with  grenadea.'* 

The  Permanent  Peopte's  Tribunal  on  Af- 
ghWDistan's  Inquiry  commission  rnmpnaert  of 
Mldiael  Barry,  an  American  Afghanistan 
expert;  Rioardo  Fraile.  a  specialist  in  inter- 
national law;  Dr.  Antoine  Crouan;  and 
Mldid  Baret.  photographer,  thorouihly 
documented  a  mssssrrf  of  105  persons  in 
the  village  of  Padkhwab-e  Shana  In  Logar 
Province  through  on-dte  inspectlan  and 
Interviews  with  witnesses: 

Soviet  armored  vefaldea,  hunting  down 
modjahedln  surrounded  the  village  at  8  ajn. 
on  September  13, 1983.  Some  of  tbe  fighters 


and  vlllagera.  Indnding  difldrcn.  found 
refuge  in  a  "karex"  (covered  Irrigatian 
1).  The  Sovtet  sOldleta  asked  two  old 
to  enter  tbe  canal  and  sunmoB  tbe 
to  come  out.  Meed  with  tbe  latteVs 
refusal,  the  old  peopte  came  back  up  claim- 
ing there  was  wMwdy  tnalde. 

Aoeotding  to  an  old  petaon's  eyewttneas 
testimony,  a  tank  truck  was  brought  to  poor 
a  liquid,  apparently  oO.  Into  the  three  open- 
in0  of  the  karea.  Ftom  wn^ttrr  tank  truck 
tbey  poured  a  whtte-looUng  liquid  to  whteb 
they  added  tbe  contents  of  a  100-pound  bag 
of  white  powder.  It  was  set  on  tire  three 
times  thanks  to  "Kalasbidkova,"  and  each 
time  there  was  a  vlotent  exploalon. 

'They  protected  tbdr  eyea  and  heads 
with  bdmets  and  abot  their  Kalaahnlkovs 
into  tbe  produds,  which  exploded.  Then 
tbey  did  tbe  same  ttaliw  at  the  other  open- 
ing of  the  canaL  When  the  fire  and  smoke 
had  deared.  they  started  again  with  an- 
other bote.  They  stayed  untfl  3  pjn.  When 
they  realised  the  operatkmhad  succeeded, 
they  applauded  and  laughed  as  tbey  left. 

"Hie  first  day  the  popiilatton  pulled  out 
four  bodies:  the  second  day  30;  the  third.  68. 
Seven  days  later,  tbe  last  three.  When  we 
toudied  tbe  bodies,  plecm  would  stay  In  our 
hands.  The  first  day,  mbea  we  wanted  to 
pull  out  tbe  victims,  the  mdiearabte  stendi 
made  ua  fed  slA.  ...  It  Is  only  with  great 
dlffleulty  that  we  were  aUe  to  extract  tbe 
malmfd  bodler  peopte  could  not  even  recog- 
nise tbdr  children  or  rdativea.  Whenever 
tbey  were  Identlfted,  It  was  tbanka  to  watch- 
es, rings,  snd  other  objects  tbey  might  be 
wearing.'* 

Sununary  executlona  were  deacribed  by 
Mohammad  Amln  SaUm,  a  former  profcsaor 
of  T»i»ii..  i^v  ^rho  had  returned  to  his  vfl- 
lage  in  Bhomall' 

"When  the  Russians  come  into  villages  or 
plaoea  where  there  are  imaimed  people, 
they  km  them  with  bayonets,  even  women 
and  children.  There  are  ao  many  *»«t»— 
and  they  are  so  atrodoua,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  of  them.  For  »"™p'*.  last  year  I 
was  in  a  village  when  tbe  Soviets  came  to 
seardi  tbe  bouses.  In  this  village  there  were 
7  ddeis.  Indudlng  me.  When  tbe  RussianB 
came  Into  tbe  village,  tbey  locked  19  all 
theae  eldns.  I  was  separated  (ram  tbe 
others.  I  was  in  another  house,  and  I  aaw 
what  happened.  They  asked  the  old  men. 
'Where  are  your  sons?'  Ihe  old  men  said 
they  had  no  sons.  Immediatdy.  when  they 
heard  this,  they  fired  on  two  of  tbe  men. 
kOUng  them  with  automatic  rifle  blasts.  The 
third  person— It  was  a  very  aad  evcnt-tbey 
put  him  against  a  tree  and  with  a  trig  nafl 
[apparently  a  detadied  bayonet]  a  aoldler 
stabbed  him  in  tbe  dieet  and  nailed  him  to 
tbe  tree.  What  I  am  telling  you  is  what  I 
saw  mysdL  Hie  other  Russian  had  a  big 
nafl  in  his  band,  and  be  stabbed  another  old 
man  in  the  "MM^t**.  unhinging  his  lower  jaw. 
The  next  they  put  in  a  wdl,  and  then  they 
threw  an  explosive  In  the  wdL  Then,  when 
they  went  into  another  house,  I  managed  to 
eacape.  After  my  eacape,  I  returned  to  the 
village  about  13  or  13  hours  later.  I  alao  mw 
two  Uttte  boys  who  had  been  killed.  This 
was  last  year  in  tbe  month  of  Seratan 
[June-July  1963]  in  Karea  vfllage.  That  is 
one  of  thousands  of  rxamplea  It  would  take 
hours  and  hours  to  tdl  you  what  I  have 


•*TI)e  Thaea,  f<inilnii.  June  M.  19M.  Hie 
added  that  Rykov  aald  he  bad  aeen  tire  vUlasea  of 
100  to  300  people  deatroyed  la  thia  way. 


i>  "AfshanMan  Paople'B  TrfbuiMl, 
Mtl-Parls:  liSt  8rieet«d  mlnutaa  trooi  the  TMbn- 
nal'a  vuMUtmt,"  Birrrtal  tame  of  The  Letter  fram 
the  BXA.  (Bureau  Intetnattaial  AfshanMan). 
FsilB.  U8S,  p.  U. 
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Men  with  my  own  eyas."  tTattliiMWiy  of  Mo- 
K«i»M.«^  Amln  teltan.  Interview  with  Jerl 
lAber  and  Banett  Rubin  in  Peehawar.  Sep- 
tember ».  196C] 

Sufl  Akhtar  Xobammad.  a  6S-year-old 
farmer  from  Zamankbel  vlUace.  Pol-e 
Kboorl  dletrlct.  Bagtilan  Frovlnoe,  told  ua 
of  an  incident  he  wltnamed  In  Wardak 
(Maldan)  Maldan  on  hto  way  to  Peahawar. 
about  >S  daya  before  we  interviewed  htan  In 
Peahawar  on  September  M,  1M4.  The  Sovl- 
eta  had  oome  to  Awalkhel  vOlate  to  aearch 
forguna: 

"I  waa  with  a  group  of  fishter*  on  the  way 
to  Peahawar.  When  we  reached  Awalkhel  in 
M^faiMt  there  waa  a  hustle  and  bustle.  Rua- 
rian  aoldtan  were  aearrhlm  the  houeea.  We 
hid  ouiadvea.  Aa  aoon  aa  the  Ruariana  left, 
we  went  to  aak  the  peoide  what  happened, 
and  we  noticed  8  dead  bodlea.  They  told  ua 
that  after  the  Rumlana  aaaiehed  the 
houaea.  they  killed  people  of  aD  aiea.  men. 
women  and  children.  Of  the  S  bodlea,  3  were 
alanghtered  [had  their  throaU  eutl,  and  all 
of  them  were  burned.'*  The  Ruaalana  had 
aaked  the  relatlvea  to  watch  while  they 
killed  the  8  people.  The  fliat  3  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  then  the  remaining  ooea  were 
brought  and  shot  with  Kalaahnlkova.  They 
poured  keroeene  on  them  and  aet  them  on 
fire.  The  people  said  that  the  Ruaalana  were 
not  alone.  A  few  Khalqla  and  Parchamis 
vcre  gukUnc  them  to  the  houaea.  When 
they  were  aearehing  the  houaea,  they  found 
two  Ruaalan-made  guna.  captured  from  the 
Afghan  Army  in  fighting  in  Ab-e  Chakan. 
Thla  was  how  they  took  their  revenge. 

Other  farmers  and  villagers  tatei  viewed  in 
Peshawar  in  September  1984  bad  slmOar 
stories  to  telL 

BOA  Makhro.  wife  of  Abdul  Jalll.  of  Char- 
dara  District.  Kundus  Province,  showed  Jerl 
lAber  pieces  of  shrapnel  in  her  left  leg: 
"Nine  montha  ago  the  Russian  soldiers  came 
to  our  village.  The  mujahedln  escaped,  but  I 
waa  in  the  street  with  two  other  women. 
When  the  Russians  saw  us,  they  threw 
bombs  [grenadeal.  The  other  two  women 
were  killed,  but  I  survived." 

Lais  Dad  of  Dasht-e  Ouhar.  Baghlan 
Province,  told  us  that  when  ground  troops 
arrived  In  hla  area,  they  would  Idll  anyone 
suspected  of  being  a  resistance  fighter. 

A  group  of  women  nomads  from  Baghlsn 
told  Jerl  l^bmr.  "The  government  forces 
came  and  killed  the  people  and  took  thoae 
they  didnt  kOl  to  Kabul  In  tanks." 

The  Russlana  came  to  my  village  three 
timea  looltlng  for  mujahedln.  They  killed 
people  azul  animals  They  killed  women, 
children,  and  men  for  no  reaaon.  My  neigh- 
bors were  killed.  They  were  aaleep  when  the 
aoldlen  came,  and  the  men  tried  to  escape. 
[Testimony  of  a  woman  from  Kohlstan. 
Kapiaa  Province.] 

After  they  bombed  and  shot  from  tanks, 
they  came  on  foot.  They  killed  people  and 
took  their  money.  I  lost  AfS.  3500  to  the 
Russians  In  one  family  headed  by  Moham- 
mad Omar  15  people  were  killed  outside 
their  home  at  4  ajn.  [Testimony  of  Rahma- 
tulUh,  a  farmer  from  Bela  village,  Nlngra- 
har  Province.! 

I  lost  my  mother,  father,  and  6  children. 
The  Russians  came  to  the  village,  and  the 
mujahedln  were  there.  The  fighting  was 
hard.  After  the  fighting  the  Russians  came 
into  the  village  and  klUed  the  people.  They 
came  Into  my  house  and  wanted  money. 


■*  Numeroui  repoiti  tell  of  Bortet  aoldlen  buni- 
tns  tlM  bodtw  of  the  aUln.  Thla  la  an  affroot  to 
M uallm  raUaloua  ptacUoe,  which  plaeea  graat  am- 
phaala  oo  daeent  burial  and  reapect  for  the  dead. 


They  aoeuaed  ua  of  being  from  America.  My 
husband  and  I  ran  to  the  mountalna,  but  I 
could  not  take  5  of  my  children  with  me, 
only  theae  S.  We  spent  5  days  In  the  noun- 
taliM  without  food  and  water.  We  went  back 
to  the  village  and  saw  the  tents  were 
burned.  I  found  my  five  children  dead  In  the 
houae.  There  were  140  peoide  killed,  taidud- 
Ing  my  parents  and  sisters.  I  dont  know 
how  the  days  became  nights  and  the  nlghU 
become  days,  rve  lost  my  five  children.  Rus- 
sian soldiers  do  these  things  to  m*.  [Testl- 
mony  of  KaMr  wife  of  Mohammad  Kablr  of 
Bela  village.  Ningrahar  Province.  Her  five 
dead  children  were  Mohammad  Shame,  7; 
Shama-ul-Hag.  8;  Majlbullah,  10;  MaqlNillah. 
14:andAl-Hamula.l5.] 

We  heard  numerous  reports  of  summary 
executions  by  the  Soviet  troops  that  entered 
Barakl  Barak  Distrlet,  Logar  Province,  on 
September  6.  1984.  Dr.  Ohaal  Alam  told  ua 
In  an  Interview  on  September  33.  1984. 
about  an  <dd  man.  Mohammad  Raflq.  who 
was  killed  there  in  the  vlllaae  of  Akhundk- 
heL  The  Fteneh  doctors  Patrick  David  and 
Pranools  Prey,  who  were  In  Logar  Province 
in  eariy  September,  gave  ua  thla  report: 

Barakl  Barak  district  Is  on  the  way  to 
Pakistan  for  all  of  northern  Afghanlstsn 
There  were  M  men  on  their  way  to  Iran  [via 
Pakistan]  to  find  work.  They  were  aU  killed 
by  the  Russlana.  There  were  45  Innocent 
people  killed.  Some  were  'slaughtered'  [had 
their  throaU  silt],  3  In  Barakl  Barak  [vQ- 
lage]  and  1  In  the  mountains  of  Saljawand. 
Some  were  burned  with  petroL  Some  had 
dynamite  put  on  their  backs  and  were  blown 
up.  The  Russians  cut  people's  lips  snd  ears 
and  gouged  out  their  eyes.  We  saw  a  man 
the  Russians  had  shot  In  the  foot  after 
stealinc  his  watch  and  money.  Two  boys  es- 
caped and  hid  themaelvea  in  a  welL  The 
Russians  put  some  kind  of  gas  In  the  well 
that  exploded  when  it  hit  the  water.  One 
(Ued,  and  the  other,  whom  we  treated,  had  a 
severe  lung  problem.  A  boy  about  13  years 
old  In  Chaloaal  was  shot  in  the  elbow  when 
he  ran  away  from  the  Russians.  [Interview 
In  Peahawar.  September  33. 1984.] 

Patients  In  an  amputee  hospital  In  Pesha- 
war that  we  visited  on  September  37.  1964. 
told  us  of  summary  executions  by  Russian 
soldiers  In  their  vOlagea. 

When  the  Russians  came  (In  June  19831. 
they  burned  homes  and  deatroyed  the  food. 
Two  elders  came  bade  to  the  vlUage.  because 
they  heard  the  food  was  burned.  They 
asked  the  soldiers  about  It.  The  soldiers  first 
shot  them,  then  burned  their  bodies.  [Testi- 
mony of  Mohammad  Sherdll.  33,  from 
Khanea-e  Baarak  villace  in  the  Panjaher 
Valley.  Parwan  Province.] 

"After  the  Russians  retreated  from  Ba- 
aarak  [In  autumn  19831.  I  found  the  bodies 
of  9  <4d  men  In  the  village.  I  found  their 
bones  on  the  ground.  The  bodies  were  com- 
pletely burned.  The  only  way  we  oould  rec- 
ognlie  them  was  from  their  worry  beads.  I 
remember  the  names  of  7  of  them:  Tar  Mo- 
hammad, Hajl  Kartm.  Mlna  Shah,  Moham- 
mad Tusuf,  Zaheruddln.  Mohammad  OuL 
Ohlasuddln.  [Testimony  of  Mohsmmad 
Haahem,  30,  of  Bssarak,  Panjaher  Valley. 
Parwan  Province.] 

Dr.  Sultan  Sataisal.  whom  we  Interviewed 
at  Al-Jehad  Hospital  In  Quetta  on  October 
3,  1984.  t<Hd  us  of  a  report  he  had  received 
from  one  of  the  graduatea  of  his  first  aid 
course,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Kandahar  Province: 

"About  one  month  ago  [early  September] 
during  a  battle  in  Panjwal  District  of  Kan- 
dahar, some  gardeners  were  working.  The 
Russians  went  and  strangled  them.  Thoae 


who  burled  the  dead  saw  that  they  had  no 
wounda,  but  they  had  blue  necka." 

A  number  of  reported  killings  of  AfiAian 
civilians  reflect  the  anger,  fmstratton  and 
lack  of  discipline  of  Soviet  soUders  who  had 
been  UM  durlnc  training  that  they  were 
betag  sent  to  Afghanistan  to  help  the  Af- 
gtians  fight  American.  Pakistani,  snd  Chi- 
nese mercenaries,  but  found.  Instead,  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  hostile  popula- 
tion and  were  often  mistreated  by  their  own 
otflceis  as  welL  The  following  Incident  was 
dsacrlbsd  to  us  by  a  former  broadcaster  for 
Radio  Afghanistan: 

In  1981 1  was  hospltallasd  In  Allabad  Hos- 
pital [In  Kabul].  There  I  met  a  small  boy. 
about  8  years  okL  Be  was  Injured  by  bullets 
of  Russians.  I  talked  to  him  sympathetlral- 
ly.  but  he  was  afraid  of  being  put  In  Jail  and 
ao  on.  He  was  not  ready  to  talk  to  me.  But 
after  one  or  two  days  he  found  that  I  was  a 
reliable  penon.  sympathetic.  Then  he 
talked  to  me.  and  he  said  that  he  was  Uvlng 
in  Ohaail  Province,  and  one  day  while  Rus- 
slana were  passing  by  the  village,  he  snd 
some  other  children  were  playing  snd 
gasing  at  Russians,  and  stidrtmly  a  soldier 
turned  to  them  and  fired  on  than,  and  he 
was  hit  on  his  feet  and  Injured  and  brou^t 
to  the  hospital  In  Kabul,  and  two  other  chil- 
dren were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  others 


Another  Incident,  reported  by  the  Afghan 
Information  Centre  In  Its  August  1984 
MontMy  BvOetln,  is  atanost  unbelievable. 
When  we  questioned  the  Centre's  director. 
Prof.  S.  B.  Majrooh.  about  it  In  Peahawar, 
he  assured  us  that  several  witnesses  had 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  report: 

Outside  the  village  [of  Lalma  in  Ningra- 
har. on  August  3. 1984]  a  10-13  year  old  boy 
was  watrtilng  his  cows  graie.  He  was  playing 
with  a  toy— a  roughly  made  small,  wooden 
gun.  which  with  the  help  of  a  rubber  device 
vas  making  Uttle  "tok-tok"  noises  like  a  ma- 
chine gun.  When  the  Russians  arrived,  the 
boy  pointed  his  "tok-toklng"  toy  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  advancing  tanks.  The  boy  was 
endrded  and  brought  to  the  village.  He  was 
interrogated  m  front  of  the  terrified  villag- 
ers. The  eyewitness  heard  the  following  oon- 
venatlon: 

A  Russian  asked:  "What  is  that  in  your 
hand?" 

The  boy  answered:  "It's  my  gun." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  gunf" 

"To  kill  the  enemies." 

"Who  are  the  enemies?" 

"The  ones  who  are  not  leaving  us  In  our 
homes." 

It  was  evident  that  by  "home"  the  boy  did 
net  mean  Homeland.  Coimtry  or  such 
things,  and  by  "us"  he  wss  only  referring  to 
himself  and  his  parents.  "Nothing  serious." 
■aid  the  man  from  Lalma  and  added:  "But 
still  a  Russian  seised  the  boy  and  another 
one  took  a  sickle  from  a  villager  and  with  a 
powerful  and  quick  movement  of  the  hand, 
he  cut  open  the  boy's  throat  and  threw  the 
sickle  away.  It  all  happened  very  fast  The 
parents  were  not  present.  Then  one  of  the 
Russians  did  a  strange  thlnr  he  dragged  the 
dead  boy  to  higher  ground,  covered  him 
with  a  rug,  and  put  a  bed  upside  down  on 
the  body.'* 


Robbery  is  sometimes  the  motive  for  kfll- 
Ings:  When  the  Russian  forces  come  to  a  vil- 
lage, the  mujahedln  leave.  The  Russians 
ssarch  the  houses.  In  each  house  they  look 
everywhere.  If  they  find  carpets,  radloa,  cas- 
settes, watdiea,  they  take  them  for  them- 
selves. If  the  family  resists,  they  kfll  them. 
Por  ■MMfpi*  inayatullah  was  killed  last 
year  In  the  faJl  of  1983.  He  was  an  old  man. 
He  had  Afk.  5000  In  his  pocket.  Some  Rus- 
sian soldiers  wanted  to  take  It.  but  he  said 
no. 

They  shot  him.  Another  case:  they  were 
searching  houses  snd  came  to  the  house  of  a 
teacher.  Asfaaillah  They  took  a  radio  and 
other  things.  But  his  small  daughter  did  not 
pnmlt  them  to  take  the  radio.  So  they  beat 
the  daughter  and  threw  bombs  [grenades] 
at  the  whole  family.  Seven  people  were 
killed  In  the  family.  [Sayed  Asim.  former 
government  offldaL  Interview  with  Jeri 
lAber  and  Bamett  Rubin  in  Peahawar.  Sep- 
tember 35. 1984.] 

Even  the  mosques  are  not  safe.  Mullah 
Peda  **"*»«""""<  of  Pashmul  village.  PsnJ- 
wal  Distrlet  of  w^«»M*«ii«r  Province  described 
In  a  written  interview  "  how  he  and  about 
16  other  worshippers  were  csptured  by 
Soviet  troops  in  the  Psshmul  mosque  ss 
they  began  the  dawn  prayer  on  August  35, 
1984: 

Before  taking  us  out  of  the  moaque  they 
searched  us  and  the  mosque  for  fear  of  any 
possible  weapons.  Then  they  took  us  to  Zl- 
danlan  mosque,  where  a  doaen  other  villag- 
ers arrested  by  the  Soviet  troops  were  also 
waiting  with  their  Soviet  guards.  In  that 
mosque,  the  Soviets  lined  us  up  against  the 
long  wall,  and  we  thought  that  they  would 
shoot  us  (you  know  this  Is  very  ocmunon 
with  the  Russian  pigs),  so  we  started  saying 
our  w»nwi»  (prayer).  Then  they  ordered  us 
to  keep  our  hands  up,  and  of  oouise  we  did 
so.  After  that  two  Soviets  started  searching 
in  our  po^ets  and  took  away  whatever  cash 
we  had  together  with  our  wrlstwatches. 
Stupid  Obaldullah  refused  to  hand  over  his 
cash,  and  immediately  he  was  shot  and  died 
instantly:  the  rest  of  us  Icoew  what  to  do. 

Question:  Who  was  Obaldullah? 

Answer  He  was  the  yoimg  son  of  HsJl  Ne- 
mahillah.  a  poor  farmer  in  our  village. 

Soviet  forces  have  also  killed  large  num- 
bers of  people  at  weddings  and  ftmerals.  Dr. 
Jean  Didler  Bardy  of  Mededns  sans  Pron- 
Ueres  hss  described  how  he  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  dispensary  at  Behsud. 
Wardak  Province,  were  called  to  the  village 
of  Jalrea  in  Atigust  1981  in  order  to  treat 
the  victims  of  a  3-hour  attack  by  4  helicop- 
ters on  a  wedding  party.  The  attack  left  30 
dead  and  75  wounded.**  Soviet  aircraft  also 
reportedly  attacked  a  wedding  near  Soifcha- 
kan  in  Taghman  Province  on  April  14.  1983 
(70  dead),  and  in  Anbarkhana,  Ningrahar 
Province  on  August  14, 1984  (doaens  dead  by 
one  report,  663  by  another).'* 


>•  Interview  with  Bamett  Rubta  Alesandris,  Vlr- 
dnla.  March  M.  1SS4.  Naaoe  wtUiheld  on  requeat. 

■*  A  note  In  the  BvllaMii  added: 

At  flist  the  editor  was  agaplelous  about  the  atcUe 
and  thought  the  reporter,  by  ualnc  the  famous 
aymbol.  waa  pertiana  looklne  for  effect.  But  the 
ejrewttneaa  la  a  almple  vlUaeer  and  doea  not  aeem  to 
hare  any  Idea  about  the  lymboUam.  The  report  waa 


re-ebeekad.  and  It  appean  that  the  deadly  aiekle 
doea  actually  exiat. 

"The  witttsB  tesHmwiy  waa  taken  tnalde  Af- 
Shanlatan  by  ftislixwi  Mohammad  Touaa<  AyuU. 
pubile  relaHnne  otfloer  of  Jamiat-al-tnama  of  Af- 
t*"******",  and  stven  to  ua  in  Quetta  on  October  3. 
U91 

'•His  seeonnt.  entitled  "Lea  ■vaesaoaS':  Mtm."  la 
avmOable  tram  Mederlna  ana  FMntlerea  in  Paiia. 

••  Afshan  mfiwiiMtinn  Centre  MomOat  BuOetin, 
April  IMS.  p.  U;  Agenee  Frsnee  Prat,  ftshswsr, 
April  it,  INS:  Afgbsn  Infonnsttai  Ontre  jrosOUv 
BaOeita.  Ausuat  isa4.  p.  •:  Aaaortatad  Freaa,  Ua- 
mahad.  Ausiat  11. 1SS4. 


We  also  heard  of  attacks  on  funerals: 

Two  days  later,  after  the  burial,  when  the 
peoide  were  coming  to  oooaole  the  famfltes. 
the  Ruasians  came  again  and  killed  1  woman 
and  5  man.  The  people  were  earaplng,  and 
tiie  Russians  opened  fire  tram  tanks,  nils 
was  In  Jo-e  Nau  vOlase.  Ilie  men  klUed  were 
Hajl  Zafar  *rK«»i  Amir,  T^'m*"!.  Kapa,  ■«<< 
Said  Rahman,  wlio  was  14  years  old.  The 
woman  was  from  another  vIDage,  so  I  do  not 
know  her  name.  [Sufl  Akhtar  m«hmwi«i«ii 
53,  a  farqier  tram  Baghlan  Interview  with 
Jeri  Labor  and  Bamett  Rubin  In  Peshawar, 
Smtember  35. 1984.1 

We  have  a  custom,  when  someone  Is 
bulled,  to  go  to  ttie  grave  for  prayer.  But 
wliUe  they  were  praying,  ttie  Russians  came 
by  hdloopter.  Two  beUooptets  were  flying 
overtiead.  and  two  landed  Wiisslsn  soldiers, 
who  tired  with  Kalaahnlkova.  Thoae  who 
were  running  away  were  sliot  by  the  flying 
helloopters,  the  rest  by  the  Russians  wlio 
landed.  There  were  41  killed,  tnduding 
Abdul  Rahman  and  Abdul  Sattar,  sons  of 
Abdul  Khalr.  Abdul  Mohammad,  aon  of  Pal- 
sullah:  and  I^la  Akhundsada,  son  of 
ii>t»f«tn  Akhimdnda.  My  other  brother  sras 
there,  and  he  brouiSit  back  the  dead, 
Thirty-five  of  the  men  had  arma.  but  8  of 
them  dldnt.  They  were  Jtist  by  the  grave, 
burying  him.  Imt  they  wa«  killed  too. 
[Bakht  Mohammad.  47.  a  landlord  from  Ka- 
laeha  village.  Kandahar.  Interview  with 
Bamett  RtMn  in  Quetta.  October  3.  1984.1 

There  are  many  reports  of  Soviet  aircraft 
attacks  on  refugees  fleeing  to  Pakistan- 

Having  reached  the  [Pashal]  valley  floor 
by  early  evening  the  day  before,  the  nomads 
had  pitched  a  sprawling  camp  b^  the  side  of 
the  river  [(m  August  18, 1984].  Shortly  after 
first  light,  the  Antonov  [z 
plane]  appeared  and  made  several 
over  their  distinctive  bla^  tents,  smoking 
fires,  and  grazing  ■"'«"»'■  before  returning 
to  base.  .  .  .  The  MIOs  took  the  refugees 
completely  by  surprise.  Appearing  at  10  In 
the  momtng,  the  swlng-wlng  fighters  first 
tmloaded  two  bombs  each,  believed  to  be 
5tlO'Pounders,  and  Uien  made  repeated  runs 
firing  roclcets  snd  strafing  with  their  3Smm 
Oatllng  guns.  Nine  women  and  five  chOdren 
were  killed  Instantly  and  more  than  60  in- 
Jtired,  many  of  them  severely. 

Overall,  by  the  time  the  Soviets  completed 
their  attacks  In  the  area,  at  least  40  refu- 
gees had  died.** 

A  nnnad  woman  from  Baghlan  who  had 
arrived  In  Pakistan  five  days  before  Jeri 
lAber  Interviewed  her  on  September  35, 
1984,  said  that  on  the  way  to  Pakistan 
Soviet  bombers  had  killed  6  people  In  her 
group.  They  killed  almost  all  the  animals— 
sheep  and  camels— and  bumed  their  tents 
snd  dothes.  She  pointed  to  bums  from 
bombings  on  the  limbs  of  her  children. 

Aiisullah,  17,  had  Just  arrived  in  Pakistan 
from  Madrasa  district  of  Qundus  with  33 
other  »*Mil«—  In  the  mountains  around  Ja- 
lalabad. Ningrahar.  their  caravan  was 
bombed.  Eight  people  were  kUled.  indudlng 
his  mother.  JamaL  In  an  interview  on  Sep- 
tember 34.  1984.  he  showed  us  the  bums 
from  this  »«M«'*'gi  which  had  occurred 
about  three  we^s  before. 

ilnti-personnel  mina 

"The  Russians  know  quite  well  that  In 
this  type  of  war.  an  Injured  person  Is  much 
more  trouble  than  a  dead  person  ....  In 
many  cases,  he  will  die  several  days  or  weeks 
later  from  gangrene  or  from  staphylococcus 


••Report  by  Edward  Oiarardet,   3«e  OtrUtlaM 
adeuee  Monitor.  October  10, 1SS4. 


or  gram-negative  septicemia,  with  atrodoua 
suffering,  whldi  further  depresses  tluise 
who  must  watch  him  die.  The  M8P  has  alao 
seen  the  damage  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
booby-trapped  toys.  In  most  cases  Castle 
penaor  snail  red  trucka.  whldi  are  choice 
terror  weapooa.  Their  nain  targets  are  difl- 
dren  whose  hands  and  arma  are  blown  off. 
It  Is  hnposrihie  to  Inaclne  any  objective 
that  Is  more  removed  tram  oonventiaoal 
military  strategy,  which  forswears  dvfUan 
tai«eta.-Or.  Claude  Malhuret.  Mededm 
Praniieres,  "Report  from  Afghanl- 
romcn.  Affairs  63,  Whiter  1983/1984, 
p.  430. 

It  was  horrible  to  see  smaU  diOdren  with 
their  fingers  and  arms  and  legs  blown  off  by 
snti-penoond  mines.— Dr.  i*«h«iwi«H  Ba- 
hadur AMkhd,  Afghan  DocttH^  formerly  at  a 
children's  ha9ital  In  Kabul,  quoted  In  The 
MvaUm.  Rawalpindi.  November  36. 1984. 

We  recdved  reports  about  a  varlrty  of 
antiHiersonnd  mines  used  in  Afghanistan 
by  Soviet  forces.  Often  they  are  used,  not 
for  conventional  military  purposes,  but 
against  the  dvUlan  poptilatlon  Some  of 
these  mines  are  poweiful  enough  to  kill,  but 
mort  have  charges  that  only  malm. 

Soviet  sokHeis  leave  mtnwu^wie  aroimd 
their  bases  when  they  leave  an  area.  Thdr 
helicopters  drop  camouflaged  "butterfly" 
minea  anund  populated  areas,  (m  roads  and 
In  iiMlin  areas.  During  a  sweep  through 
vUlacea.  soldiers  leave  antl-^iersannd  mines 
In  f oodblns  and  other  parts  of  the  houses  of 
people  who  have  fled.  We  even  heard  of 
mines  left  In  mosques,  of  booby-trapped 
bodlea  that  exploded  iriien  rdatlves  at- 
tempted to  move  them,  and  of  trip-wires 
placed  In  fruit  trees  that  Injure  the  harvest' 
er.  There  are  also  persistent  reports  of 
mines  disguised  as  toys,  pens  and  watchea. 

Unmarked  minefields  around  Soviet  bases 
have  caused  many  civilian  deaths: 

Sgt.  Nikolai  Movchan,  a  Soviet  scdder  who 
was  stationed  at  a  post  nesr  Ohsanl  before 
his  defection  in  1963,  described  an  incident 
that  occurred  whUe  he  was  on  guard  duty: 
"The  area  around  the  post  was  an  mined.  I 
saw  an  Afghan  man  step  on  a  mine.  He  was 
wounded,  so  I  asiced  if  we  should  send  some- 
(Hie  to  help.  Iliey  told  me  to  forget  It." 
(Interview  with  Catherine  Fltzpatrlck.  Jeri 
Labor  and  Bamett  Rubin.  New  York  Oty. 
May  3. 1984.] 

After  the  Soviet  Army  has  left  an  area, 
the  local  population  tiles  to  remove  the  un- 
marked mineflelds  that  were  established 
around  their  temporary  miUtary  posts.  This 
is  difficult  snd  dangerous  work;  the  Afghans 
do  not  have  the  proper  equipment,  and 
many  of  the  mines  are  plastic  rather  than 
metal,  and  thus  mudi  more  difficult  to 
detect.  Sometimes  mines  are  laid  in  pairs,  so 
that  a  penon  removing  the  first  mine  Is  In- 
jured or  klUed  by  the  second.  0ad-e  Khuda. 
a  38-year-old  fanner  from  Abdara  In  the 
Panjaher  Valley,  told  us  In  a  September  37, 
1984,  Interview  In  Peahawar  that  he  had  lost 
his  leg  this  way  tn  the  winter  of  1983. 

In  addition  to  mlnea  around  their  bases. 
Soviet  forces  systematically  leave  anti-per- 
sonnd  mines  in  areas  where  they  are  likdy 
to  kOl  dvlllans.  One  type  of  mine  is  oval  or 
disk-shaped,  and  is  idaced  by  hand.  Another 
type,  the  so-called  "butterfly"  mine,  has  two 
plastic  wtaigs.  mahllng  It  to  flutter  to  the 
gnxmd  when  dropped  by  a  helicopter. 
There  Is  a  detonator  in  one  of  the  wings. 
The  butterfly  mines  are  dropped  In  canis- 
ters that  explode.  In  mld-alr.  scattering  the 
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The  Fraodi  <loctarB  workliic  In  Afghani- 
■tan  have  frequently  teetlfled  to  the  uee  of 
anU-pOTwnel  mlnei  ifainet  dylUane.  In 
\  the  Bwet  coBunon  medleal  iHtue 


dure  performed  by  the  doetoie  to  the  ampu- 
tatlon  of  Umtae  unjured  by  mlnea.  Children, 
who  watch  ofcr  the  anlmala  In  the  fleUk. 
are  often  the  Tiethna.  Many  have  loet  leai  or 
feet  by  etepptnc  on  inlnee  left  In  the  noun- 


In  her  ■ummarr  of  the  effeeta  of  the 
8oTlet-Af than  offeneiTe  agalnet  Saljawand. 
Locar.  whidi  the  wttneeeed  In  January  IMS. 
Dr.  OdOe  de  BalUenz  of  Aide  Madleale 
Intematfcnale  noted:  "Anti-peraonnel  mlnea 
were  vread  ererywhere.  Inalde  houaea.  In 
the  flour  atorace  talna.  .  .  .  The  people  are 
now  Urine  40  to  a  room  out  of  fear  of  theae 


»^t«MM  uv  left  In  moequeK 

aayed  Aatm  of  ICaidan  told  ua  In  a  Sep- 
tember 25.  19M.  interview  in  Peahawar. 
about  a  mine  left  under  the  carpet  of  the 
moeque  In  hli  home  Tillage  of  Omarkhel  In 
the  autumn  of  IMS:  "We  took  a  long  pleoe 
of  wood  and  lifted  up  the  carpet  very  care- 
fully, ao  that  the  bomb  underneath  would 
not  go  off." 

Dead  bodlee  are  mined: 

"Next  to  a  place  called  ICuatokhan  nobody 
oouU  touch  or  retrieve  the  body  of  the  dead 
freedom  fighter,  becauae  they  were  afraid  of 
the  body  being  booby-trapped.  A  16-17-year- 
old  aiater  went  up  to  the  body,  and  ahe  was 
blown  up  with  the  body  of  her  brother.  We 
■imply  had  to  pick  up  the  piecea  and  put 
themtnaaack."** 

Houaea  are  »«'"*'<• 

"When  the  Rumiaaa  entered  the  houaee. 
they  put  email  bomba  Inalde  aultcaaea  and 
brief eaaea,  When  children  and  women 
picked  them  up,  they  exploded.  I  had  re- 
treated from  the  village  with  the  mujatae- 
din.  Then  the  Ruaaian  forcea  came.  They 
entered  the  village  and  put  the  bomba. 
When  we  came  back,  we  found  the  dead 
bodiea  and  the  bomba.  on  door  framea. 
under  couchea.  I  mw  it  myaelf."  [Moham- 
mad Zah^,  S6.  farmer  from  Qala-e  Shaded. 
Jatfiatu  Diatiict.  Ohaml  Province.  Inter- 
view with  Bamett  Rubin  in  Quetta.  October 
3. 1M4.] 

Almoat  from  the  start  of  the  Afghan  con- 
flict there  have  been  penlatent  reports  of 
mlnea  dlaguiaed  as  everyday  objects,  often 
objects  likely  to  appeal  to  children.  Theae 
reports  are  difficult  to  verify.  No  one  has 
produced  one  of  theae  mlnea  for  analyals. 
and  those  we  questioned  datmed  that  exam- 
plea  were  Impossible  to  produce  because  the 
mines  exploded  as  soon  as  they  were 
touched.  Among  some  of  the  people  we 
interviewed.  Inchidlng  some  active  in  the  re- 
sistance, we  enoountoed  akeptieiam  about 
these  st<wles.  Others  who  had  spent  time  in 
battle  areas  said  that  they  had  heard  stories 
of  such  mines,  but  had  new  encountered 
them.  StUl  others  expressed  the  view  that 
the  Soviets  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  may 
have  uaed  Afghanistan  aa  a  testing  site  for 


•'  lf«i<liirtiM  asiw  Ftvntlerea  hu  a  photofrapb  of 
■D  unexploded  oanliter.   which   holdi  about  SO 


••  L—  NouvtOtt  4'A/t*tanMaM,  ov.  eU..  Oetobcr- 

IfovMBtar  1M3,  p.  16. 
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such  experimental  weapooa  but  had  stopped 
when  this  practice  appeared  to  be  receiving 
some  international  attention,  llie  reporta 
we  received  were  numeroua  enough  to  re- 
count here,  even  though  the  evidence  is  not 
definitive. 

Dr.  Jacques  David  of  Mededns  sans  R«o- 
tleres  told  Bamett  Rubin  on  June  S.  1M4. 
that,  while  he  was  workinc  at  the  dlpcaaary 
in  Jaghori  in  IMl,  he  had  to  amputate  two 
fingers  of  a  five-year-old  boy  who  had 
fUkai  up  what  looked  like  a  toy.  The  boy's 
parenta  showed  Dr.  David  the  twisted  and 
charred  remnanta  of  a  small,  red.  metal 
truck. 

■dward  Oirardet  of  3^  CHHsMan  Sctenot 
JToMUor  reported  that  an  Aide  Medlcale 
Intematkiaale  doctor  nw  the  metallle  frag- 
roents  of  a  booby-trapped  watch  that  aev- 
ered  the  foot  of  one  of  her  oaamanlcaa  on 
the  march  Into  Paniriier  in  August  IMl.** 

Dr.  OQles  Albaoel  of  Aide  Medlcale  Inter- 
nationale testified  at  the  March  IMS  Af- 
ghanistan Hearing  in  Oalo:  "Prior  to  the 
offensive  (of  January  IMS  in  Logar]  we 
were  asked  to  see  a  person  M  yean  old  who 
had  picked  up  a  fountain  pen  on  the  road 
and  the  next  day  wanted  to  aee  whether 
this  fountain  pen  actually  worked.  It  ex- 
ploded in  bis  banda.  It  was  an  antl-poson- 
nel  mine.  He  had  lost  three  fingers  of  his 
lefthand."** 

Mededns  sans  Prontleres  nurse  Krtc  Vails 
was  told  by  a  nurse  working  in  the  Afghan 
government  hospital  in  Palmtiart.  Badakh- 
shan.  that  he  regularly  saw  patients  who 
lost  limbs  due  to  mines  disguised  as  pena. 
watehea,  cigarette  lightera.  and  coins. 

Former  Afghan  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Omar  Babraknl  says  that  he  had  brought  a 
booby-trapped  dock  found  in  Paktia  Prov- 
ince to  Paris  for  the  Permanent  People's 
Tribunal's  Hearing  on  Afghanistan,  but  that 
it  was  sttden  from  his  car  in  Parla. 

We  also  beard  firsthand  reports  from  ref- 
ugees in  Pakistan,  who  pointed  to  our  pens 
and  watches  to  show  us  what  the  mines 
looked  like. 

Kefayatullah.  a  fanner  from  Harlokl 
mya,  Kaplsa  Province,  was  describing  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  troops  that  invaded  his 
village.  "They  put  toy  bombs  in  the  food 
storage  lilns,"  he  volunteered.  "Some  of 
them  exidoded.  They  were  like  toys,  wateh- 
ea. pens." 

Hafeiullah.  of  the  same  village,  said: 
"There  Is  a  type  of  bomb  Vke  a  radio.  They 
leave  It  on  a  stand  with  a  wire.  If  you  touch 
it.  or  if  your  feet  touch  the  wire.  It  goes  off. 
If  I  had  been  there,  I  would  have  been 
killed.  But  I  know  people  Injured  by  mines 
left  in  the  houses  in  my  village.  Some  were 
killed,  and  others  were  handicapped." 

Another  refugee  from  Bela  In  Ningrahar 
described  similar  mlnea.  amid  a  chorus  of  af- 
firmation from  fellow  villagers  who  had 
gathered  around  him  during  the  following 
account:  "They  left  small  bombs  like  pens, 
knives,  watches.  When  people  pidted  them 
up.  they  lost  their  hand  or  leg.  I  saw  it 
myself.  The  helicopters  dropped  pens,  or 
something  else  that  was  a  mine.  The  paw 
were  red  and  green.  Some  were  the  odors  of 
wheat  fields,  green  and  yellow.  There  were 
also  combs.  The  pen  looked  Just  like  the  pen 
you  are  writing  with.  The  watch  was  Just 
like  my  watch." 

In  Quetta  on  October  3,  a  group  of  Hasara 
refugees  volunteered  without  being  asked 
that   they   had   seen   such   mines.   Abdul 


Wahid,  an  English-speaking  former  student 
from  Jalrca.  told  us: 

"They  put  some  pens  and  watches  on  the 
road,  children  take  them,  and  they  ex- 
plode." Mohammad  Zaher  added,  "I  once 
saw  them.  There  were  pena,  small  radloa, 
and  watches  on  the  road,  and  Gen.  Midiam- 
mad  Hasan  [of  the  Haiara  reslstanne  fanes] 
told  the  mujahedin  not  to  touch  them,  but 
to  throw  stones  and  explode  them."  What 
kind  of  pens  were  they?  "They  were  Just 
like  American  Parlur  pens,"  he  answered. 

"They  were  metal  pena.  I  saw  one  explode, 
and  it  bad  a  spring  inside,  and  a  button  on 
the  bead  of  the  pen."  Another  added:  "I 
work  at  the  ICRC  [Intematkmal  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross]  hospital,  and  there  are 
some  patients  there  who  lost  their  flngen 
that  way.  One  SS-yearK>ld  man  from  Dara^e 
Suf  [in  northern  Haaarajat]  UM  me:  'I 
picked  up  a  pen,  and  I  lost  my  fingeia.'  The 
same  person  also  lost  part  of  his  leg.  The 
surgeon  is  sending  him  to  Peshawar  for 
treatment."" 

Our  interpreter  in  Quetta,  Shah  Mahmud 
Baasir.  a  VB.  trained  eoonnmlst  who  bad 
left  has  post  in  the  Afghan  Ministry  of  Bdu- 
cation  only  a  week  before,  oonunented  after 
an  interview: 

"I  know  It  Is  true.  It  happened  to  one  of 
my  relations  in  KabuL  About  18  months  sgo 
this  S-  or  9-year-old  cbUd  was  playing  In  the 
street  near  bis  home,  near  Mleroraion.  He 
picked  up  something  that  looked  like  a  toy. 
and  tt  exploded." 

Amat,  forced  eomaerlptUjn  and  torture 

"Said  Hakler  was  arrested  in  IMl  when 
the  Russians  came  to  Haarajat  from  Naras. 
He  was  arrested  in  Panjab.  He  was  a  dvi^ 
Ian.  We  dont  know  what  happened  to  him. 
Ahmad  Hussain  Kbandan.  a  teacher,  was 
arrested  in  Panjab  at  the  same  time.  We 
dont  know  where  he  was  taken— maybe  to 
KabuL  Others  were  arrested  too,  but  no  one 
who  was  arrested  came  back."— Abdul 
Wahid,  former  student.  Interview  with  Bar- 
nett  Rubin  in  Quetta,  October  3. 1M4. 

During  offensives  or  sweeping  operations, 
Soviet  and  Afghan  troops  often  arrest  men 
of  fighting  age.  They  may  be  imprisoned  in 
temporary  detention  camps  in  the  field  or 
turned  ovct  to  the  KHAD  for  interrogation 
about  the  redstanoe.  Most  of  them  are  ulti- 
mately inducted  into  the  Afghan  army. 
Such  forced  conscription  Is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  high  desertkm  rate  in  the 
army.  It  Is  often  done  without  regard  to  age 
or  previous  military  aervioe.  Men  are  fore, 
ibly  enrolled  in  the  army  and  even  killed  in 
actlm  without  their  families  knowing  any- 
thing, other  than  that  soldiers  took  them 
away  me  day. 

Some  prisoners  are  subjected  to  more 
thorough  interrogatirai  in  KHAD  Jails  in 
Kabul  or  in  regional  centers  where  they  un- 
dergo intendve  torture,  followed  by  impris- 
onmoit  or  execution.  (See  Chapter  IV). 
Thoee  who  are  released  from  prison  may 
then  be  forcibly  conscripted  without  notifi- 
cation of  their  familiea. 

Torture  is  also  used  by  Soviet  forces 
during  offendves.  sometimes  with  the  help 
of  Afghan  interpreters,  in  order  to  elldt  in- 
formation from  viUagers  about  the  reslst- 
aooe.  

Recently  the  Afghan  militia  and  KHAD 
appear  to  be  arresting  refugees  en  route  to 
Pakistan.  They  are  imprisoned  in  KHAD  de- 
tention  centers   and   sometimes   tortured. 


Those  that  are  released  (sometimes  after 
paying  large  bribea)  are  sent  back  to  their 
vlUagea  or  f ordUy  resettled.  We  recdved  re- 
ports tbat  some  internal  refugees.  Including 
refugees  from  the  Panjsher  Valley,  have 
Iwen  tanprtMned  for  resisting  forced  reset- 


••  UnpubUahed  book  manuaerlpt. 
••  "Interoational  Afihanlatan  Hearins,"  ofL  ett, 
p.  19. 


—An  ICRC  poller  preeludbis  tntervlewi  of  pa- 
tlenta  prevented  ua  from  inTcatisatlns  thia  atory 
further. 


We  received  information  that  there  were 
"dudunaiM"  or  "Islamic  Committees"  In  a 
village.  Usually  we  used  a  whole  hatallfain 
We  drove  In  APCs  [armored  peisnnnrl  cant- 
ers] to  the  village  and  the  infantry  would 
sweep  the  village  in  a  house  to-honee 
ssarch,  looking  for  weapons.  If  we  found 
people  with  weapons,  we  took  them.  The 
second  time  we  arrested  four  men  In  thetar 
Ms.  The  sfddlers  were  pushing  them  and 
beating  them.  Just  because  they  were  angry. 
We  teougbt  tb«m  to  a  post  of  the  Afghan 
mmtU  [run  by  KHAD].  We  were  toU  that 
the  mOltla  "would  know  what  to  do  with 
them."  [Pvt  Sergd  Zhlgalin,  Soviet  Army 
defector.  Interview  with  Catherine  ntma- 
trldK,  Jeri  I«ber  and  Bamett  Rubin,  Hew 
York  City.  May  3. 1M4.] 

On  a  Saur  1163  [AprQ  22,  IMS]  I  was  cap- 
tured In  a  Mockadf  by  some  Russian  and 
Pardiaml  soldiers.  I  was  with  the  mujahe- 
din, dose  to  the  road,  but  I  dkint  have  a 
weapon.  Some  spies  told  where  we  were. 
After  I  was  captured,  I  was  beaten  with  Ka- 
lashnikovs,  and  they  kept  asking  if  I  was  a 
mujahed.  The  Russians  pointed  a  gun  at  me 
and  took  Afs.  1<M0.  Then  they  took  me  to 
KHAD  in  Fol-e  KhomrL  This  KHAD  was 
the  center  for  the  Russians  in  Pol-e 
Khomrl  They  were  living  there.  They  asked 
me  more  questions.  They  dug  a  hole  In  the 
ground  and  made  me  stand  in  cold  water. 
There  were  2  Russians  and  a  "Khalql" 
translator.  They  ssked  me,  "Where  did  you 
put  your  weapons?  How  many  people  did 
you  kUl?  What  party  do  you  belong  to?" 
After  a  few  days  they  brought  me  to  Kabul, 
to  the  office  irtiere  they  put  you  to  the 
aimy.  They  sent  me  to  the  army  base  in 
Moqor,  OhasnL  One  evening  they  called  me 
in  to  dinner,  and  I  said  I  had  to  relieve 
myself  and  found  a  way  to  escape.  [Ada 
Khan,  35,  farmer  from  Dasht-e  Ouhar, 
Baghlan  Interview  with  Jeri  Leber  and  Bar- 
nett  Rubin  in  Pediawar,  September  25, 
1M4.] 

Qadratullah,  30,  a  fanner  and  mujahed 
from  Qalarc  Muraidbek,  a  village  Just  north 
of  Kabul,  was  arrested  by  a  mixed  Soviet- 
Afytian  army  unit  in  his  village  In  the 
mvntwnmr  of  IMS  snd  taken  In  a  Soviet  ar- 
mored vehlde  to  the  Sedarat  Palace  in 
Kabul,  the  main  KHAD  Interrogation 
center  for  the  entire  country.  In  an  inter- 
view in  Peshawar  on  September  29,  1984. 
Qadratullah  told  us  how  he  was  extensively 
tortured  by  a  team  of  2  Russians  and  a  Par- 
chamL  He  was  sentenced  to  a  year  In  prison. 
Upon  his  rdease  from  prison  he  was  induct- 
ed into  the  army  and  aent  to  Qandahar, 
where,  after  3  months,  he  eecaped  with  a 
group  of  26  sokUers. 

I  knew  a  young  man  from  my  village.  I 
know  his  mother,  I  know  bis  wife  and  child. 
I  treated  his  child  several  timea.  This  boy 
was  taken  with  other  people  during  the 
searching  of  the  houses  by  the  Russians  [in 
Iiogar  province  in  September  1M2].  He  was 
taken  to  the  area  of  Shikar  Qala.  They 
made  a  camp  there  for  a  few  days.  When 
they  took  the  people— hundreds,  maybe— 
they  started  to  torture  them  there.  This  boy 
I  knew  was  crying  because  of  the  beating. 
And  there  was  someone  else  In  another  tent, 
and  be  heard  his  voice,  be  was  crying, 
diouting  in  a  very  loud  voice,  "Anyone  vrtio 
hears  this  should  get  a  message  to  my 


family.  I  have  an  <dd  mother  and  a  wife  and 
small  dilld.  rm  sure  they  are  killing  me.  My 
■naU  "««""t  of  mcoey  Is  with  sudi-and- 
sueb  a  shopkeeper.  Anyone  who  bears  my 
voice  should  Inform  my  fkmHy  so  my  wife 
can  get  the  money."  And  ao  he  was  UUed 
there.  After  they  left  the  area,  the  people 
went  and  got  bis  body.  The  man  I  knew  was 
taken  to  Kabul  and  aent  to  the  military,  and 
he  slipped  back  from  the  mOttary.  Then  he 
tarou^t  this  mwsage.  (Dr.  Obaai  Alam. 
Interview  with  Bamett  RuUn  in  New  Tork 
City.  Mardi  SO.  1964.1 

The  torture  methods  used  in  the  country- 
side are  sometimes  quite  sophlstioated,  not 
unlike  those  used  in  the  dtles  (see  Chapter 
IV).  Mullah  Peda  Mohammad  described  bis 
experience  when  he  was  taken  to  a  tempo- 
rary command  eenternear  Kandahar 

After  some  beating  the  [Soviet]  aObttos 
took  me  to  a  small  container.  Tliere  they 
put  several  strapa  around  my  ankles  and 
wiMa.  they  put  a  small  box  on  my  bead  and 
tied  It  there.  After  that  they  put  one  string 
[wire]  in  one  Vimeik  box,  and  immediatdy  I 
f  dt  a  strong  shock.  The  shock  was  so  huge 
that  I  dM)uted  loudly,  without  any  shame 
from  my  fellow  vOlagen  who  were  still  out- 
side In  the  QUa  [small  fort].  They  rmeated 
the  shocks  several  tImea.  then  the  tnoisla- 
tor  esme  to  the  small  room  In  the  ear  and 
told  me.  If  you  do  not  cooperate  with  ua,  we 
wHl  km  you  in  such  a  terrible  way. 

Next  the  Soviet  aoldiers  tied  a  nooae 
around  bis  neck,  threw  the  rope  over  a  mul- 
berry tree  and  pretended  they  were  about  to 
hang  blm.  This  went  on  for  20  minutes.** 

Women,  children,  and  old  people  are  tor- 
tured by  troops  In  the  field  In  order  to  get 
informatkm. 

Dr.  Robert  Simon,  an  American  specialist 
In  emergency  medldne  who  ran  a  dlnlc  In 
Kunar  Provtnoe  In  May  1964.  described  an 
old  man  who  had  lost  his  toec  "He  actually 
came  for  another  complaint,  but  I  asked 
blm  how  he  had  lost  his  toes.  He  Udd  me 
that  Russian  sOkUera  made  btan  stand  bare- 
foot in  the  snow  whUe  they  asked  him 
i^iere  the  mujahedin  were."  [Telephone 
Interview  with  Bamett  Rubin  on  July  23, 
1964.1 

The  parents  of  another  patient,  a  13-year- 
old  boy  whose  right  arm  was  so  badly 
bumed  he  could  hardly  move  It,  nplalnert 
to  Dr.  Simon  how  the  bum  had  occurred: 
"They  told  me  that  Russian  sokUem  came 
to  tbdr  village  and  bdd  tbdr  son's  arm 
over  a  fire  whn»  they  asked  about  the  muja- 


Mike  Hoover,  a  CBS  television  producer 
whom  we  met  in  Peshawar,  told  us  be  bad 
filmed  an  interview  with  an  Afghan  who 
had  formerly  worlced  as  a  translator  for  the 
Soviet  Army:  "He  was  extremdy  disturbed. 
He  told  bow  be  translated  questloas  the 
Russians  were  asking  about  the  mujahedin 
while  they  bdd  a  child  over  a  Are." 

The  Ft«>cb  doctor,  OUles  Albanel.  treated 
a  victim  of  interrogation  during  the  Logar 
offendve  of  January  1983:  "The  next  night, 
January  SSrd,  in  the  village  bdow  our 
refuge  in  the  mountains  irtilch  I  mentioned, 
we  saw  a  man,  fifty  years  old.  who  had 
three  gunshot  wounds  which  were  over  a 
week  old.  one  in  the  wrist,  the  leg,  and  in 
the  arm.  We  had  to  amputate  in  this  case. 
The  conditions  of  bis  accident  of  woundinr 
this  man  and  three  othoa  had  been  Interro- 


gated by  a  Soviet  officer— he  bad  been  inter- 
rogated through  an  interpreter  and  he  was 
aSked  where  the  Fkcnoh  doctors  were.  After 
the  qnestlontog.  these  four  old  men  did  not 
reveal  the  InfCimatlon  whidi  was  required, 
they  were  put  up  sgalnat  the  waD  and  exe- 
cuted."" 

A  woman  from  Dasht-e  Kundui  whom 
Jeri  lAber  luteitlewed  in  Peshawar  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1964,  saki  that  she  had  been  in 
Jafl  for  a  month  In  KatooL  "They  put  ua 
there  becauae  we  had  come  to  KabuL  The 
government  aokUos  and  KHAD  took  money 
from  us  in  Jafl  and  hurt  ua." 

BlU  MaUuo  from  Cliardara,  also  Inter- 
viewed In  Peshawar  on  September  25. 1964, 
said  that  the  six  famiUea  In  her  group  bad 
been  arrested  by  the  government  mllltta 
(part  of  KHAD)  whUe  they  were  on  a  bus 


The  mllltla  asked  ua  why  we  bad 
there.  The  men  said  that  they  were  poor 
and  wanted  to  wotk.  The  KHAD  said,  "Mo, 
yon  are  going  to  Feshawar."  They  arrested 
the  men  and  kept  them  tai  Jafl  in  Jalalabad 
for  one  montb.  They  hurt  the  men  In  Jafl, 
but  they  would  not  tdl  us  [the  women] 
what  happened  to  them. 

The  mllltla  ultimately  put  the  refngeea  In 
a  truck  and  sent  tbem  baA  to  tbdr  vmaaes, 
but  the  Afghan  driver  hdped  them  eaeape. 
Tlie  refugee  woman  brought  forth  a  young 
girt  about  12  years  Old  who  was  lying  within 
a  makeshift  "tent."  a  blanket  thrown  over  a 
rope.  She  had  been  "skac,"  they  said,  dnee 
Jalalabad,  terrified  that  she  would  be  put  tai 
Jafl. 


RECOGNTnON  OF  SENATOR 
FROXmRE 

The  PRlfiSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prevtous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wtoeongln  is  recocntaed  for  not  to 
exceed  15  mlnuteg. 


r  AyuU.  wbo  tatenlewed  FMa  ICohain- 
mad,  reported:  "He  abowed  the  alsna  of  bhw  acata 
and  aome  bloodatataied  areas,  and  hla  aaklaa  and 
wiMa.  which  had  aeais  like  atilpaa  dne  to  eletiUlfl- 
eatioB  effeeta.  Be  abowed  woundi  on  the  head." 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


WHY  WEINBERGER  REPORT  ON 
NUCliEAR  WINTER  IS  WRONG 

Mr.  FROZiaRE.  Iff.  Pregldent,  on 
Friday  night.  BCarch  1.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  iasiied  the  Def erne  Dmart- 
ment'g  lemonae  to  the  conehialon  of 
prominent  acdentlgts  in  this  country 
and  throufl^UNit  the  world  that  a  nu- 
clear war  could  result  In  a  period  of 
^bal  daikneas  and  months  of  tem- 
peratures so  low  that  plants  and  ani- 
mals would  die  and  many  humans 
would  starve.  It  has  been  said  by  envi- 
ronmentalists  this  would  be  the  worst 
envlnmmental  disaster  that  has  hit 
the  Earth  in  45  millim  yean.  Conceiv- 
ably, mankind  could  perish.  Last  De- 
cember, the  NatiiHial  Research  Coun- 
cO  of  the  Academy  of  Scienee.  w^ilch  is 
the  most  prestigious  and  authorttattve 
adoitific  body  in  the  country,  issued  a 
rqwrt  that  supported  ttw  nuclear 
winter  theory,  saying  that  a  nuclear 
winter  is  "a  (dear  possibility."  but  con- 
tending that  the  idimatic  ^ect  was 
subject  to  great  uncotalntles.  Who 
oommissiooed  and  paid  for  that 
report?  The  Defense  Department. 


■iBtetaattaial  Ofshanlafn  Heartns.  Of.  elt,  p. 
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In  light  of  these  previous  reports. 
Secretary  Weinberger's  report  on 
Ftiday  night  is  a  predictable  disap- 
pointment. I  say  "predictable."  be- 
cause we  have  to  consider  the  Reagan- 
Weinberger  military  and  arms  control 
policies.  In  that  light,  this  report  is 
predsely  what  any  realist  would 
expect.  The  Secretary  concedes  that 
nuclear  war  could  bring  the  terrible 
consequences  to  the  worid's  climate 
that  the  scientific  community  predicts, 
but  than  Secretary  Weinberger  argues. 
In  effect,  "so  what?"  The  policies  fol- 
lowed by  the  Reagan  administraUcm. 
according  to  Weinberger,  are  not  only 
the  best  policies  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war.  but  they  are  the  kind  of  policies 
that  would  reduce  the  enviitmmental 
consequences  of  a  nuclear  war  if  it 
should  come. 

Is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  right? 
No.  Secretary  Weinberger  is  wrong  on 
both  counts  and  provably  wrong.  In 
the  report,  he  seros  in  agidnst  a  freese 
on  nuclear  weapons  testing,  produc- 
tion, or  deployment.  Weinberger 
argues  that  this  attempt  to  end  the 
arms  race  would  stop  U.S.  ability  to 
develop  weapons  that  "are  more  dis- 
criminating and  thus  more  restrictive 
In  their  effects." 

Is  this  rtttrriminiiting  restraint  the 
purpose  or  the  effect  of  the  new  nucle- 
ar weapons  we  develop?  Of  course,  it  Is 
not.  The  Secretary  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  developing 
these  weapons  is  to  assure  our  capac- 
ity to  reach  and  destroy  Russian  tar- 
gets. And.  of  course,  the  Secretary  also 
f  aUs  to  state  the  fact  that  as  the  arms 
race  continues,  the  Soviets  similarly 
work  as  feverishly  as  we  do  to  develop 
their  own  weapons  that  can  more 
surely  find  and  destroy  American  tar- 
gets. Certainly,  this  onrushlng  insta- 
bility of  Intense  competition  in  devel- 
oping more  and  more  devastating  nu- 
clear arms  does  not  lessen  the  pros- 
pect of  nuclear  war.  And  certainly,  the 
cessation  of  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  wev>ons  as  the 
prime  prerequisite  to  the  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  offers  a  far  more  cer- 
tain basis  for  preventing  nuclear  war. 

Consider  the  irony  of  the  Weinberg- 
er argument  that  we  are  reducing  the 
number  aiul  megatonnage  of  our  nu- 
clear warheads  and  that  this  will 
lessen  the  potential  size  of  the  nuclear 
explosions  that  could  trigger  a  nuclear 
winter.  Come  on  now.  Cap  Weinberg- 
er. Arent  you  the  very  fellow  who  is 
pleading  on  bended  knee  that  the  Con- 
gress start  right  now  funding  a  pro- 
gram that  wUl  eventually  give  us  at 
least  100  MX  "«<—«<—.  as  a  beginning 
arsenal  of  new  land-based  missiles  and 
there  would  be  more  to  come?  And 
wouldn't  those  MX  mlrsiles  each  carry 
not  1  or  2  or  3  nuclear  warheads,  but 
10?  The  MX  would  seem  to  be  the 
staigle  most  significant  bargaining  chip 
the  President  wants  for  the  strategic 
talks  beginning  in  Geneva  next  week. 


Those  talks  will  last  for  years.  If  we 
move  ahead  with  the  MX  bargaining 
chip,  we  can  expeet  to  have  at  least 
100  of  those  miasaes  and  at  least  1.000 
new  strategic  warheads  all  set  to  go 
before  the  arms  control  talks  end. 
Some  reduction  of  nuclear  missiles 
andwarheadsl 

Secretary  Weinberger  argues  that 
the  Reagan  administration  policies  are 
just  what  a  nudear  winter  prospect  re- 
quires to  avoid  nuking  dties.  The  nu- 
clear winter  thesis  is  baaed  on  the 
prospect  that  in  a  nuclear  war,  hun- 
dreds of  cities  would  be  incinerated 
and  the  smoke,  soot,  and  dust  from 
the  enormous  amount  of  oKnbustlble 
materials  In  the  dties  would  throw 
mtiHmiM  of  tons  of  particulates  Into 
the  atmosphere.  These  particulates 
would  cut  off  the  rays  of  the  Sun  and 
perh^M  destroy  much  of  the  oaone. 

"Dont  worry,"  says  Cap  Weinberger. 
"Our  policy  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
war  is  to  avoid  the  dties.  No  problem." 
Now  how  about  that?  No.  1,  where  are 
most  of  the  military  targets  we  would 
hit  in  the  event  of  war  located?  That's 
right— they  are  located  in  or  near  the 
dties.  After  all.  defense  plants  and  vir- 
tually all  other  military  Installations 
require  personnel  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  production.  So  where  do 
the  workers  who  do  the  Jobs  live?  Tes, 
Indeed,  they  live  in  the  cities.  So  we 
hit  the  military  Installations  and  what 
happens  to  the  dty?  We  take  out  the 
dty.  too. 

What  is  more,  in  our  most  recent  ex- 
perience with  a  superpower  war  in 
World  War  II.  this  Nation  was  deter- 
mined to  spare  the  dties  and  save  the 
innocent  dvillan  population.  Did  we? 
No.  The  enemy  attacked  French  and 
British  dties.  and  when  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Eisenhower 
had  to  make  the  terrible  decision  on 
ending  the  war  against  Germany,  they 
foimd  that  the  decisive  blow  could 
only  ccHne  with  an  attack  on  German 
cities  such  as  Hamburg  and  Dresden- 
two  of  the  most  terrible  conventional 
air  attacks  in  human  history,  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  casualties  in  both 
dties  and  final  nudear  attacks  on  Hir- 
oshima and  Nagasaki. 

Who  can  forget  that  it  was  precisely 
those  massive  and  terrible  attars  that 
ended  both  the  war  in  Europe  and  the 
war  with  Japan?  So  why  should  we  kid 
ourselves?  If  world  war  in  comes,  it 
will  be  swift  and  sure.  Both  sides  will 
lose  but  neither  side  will  spare  the 
dties  of  the  other.  Regardless  of  any 
propaganda  policy,  the  dties  wHl  be 
the  decisive  militsfy  targets. 

The  Weinberger  report  is  more  than 
the  administration's  rebuttal  on  nude- 
ar winter.  It  throws  down  the  gauntlet 
to  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  one 
sure  answer  to  all  the  horrors  of  nu- 
dear war  is  to  end  the  arms  race.  That 
means  arms  control  that  provides  a 
comprehensive  end  to  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  nudear  arms. 


Of  course,  that  oessatlon  must  be 
mutual  and  it  must  require  the  most 
meticulous  kind  of  verification.  Unless 
we  do  this,  button  up  your  overcoat, 
nxidear  winter  is  on  its  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  "Report  on  the 
Potential  Effects  of  Nuclear  War  on 
the  Climate"  by  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRnoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboois,  as  follows: 


TIB  PotsmAL  Kffstis  or  Nuclbas  Was  am 

THSCUMAIS 


Tbls  report  to  the  CongreM  on  the  poten- 
tial "H^^M*  effect!  of  nudear  war  has  been 
prepared  to  ntlsty  provlsioni  contained  in 
Section  HOT  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Auttioilntion  Act,  IMS,  Coounittee  of  Con- 
f erenoe.  ■■  f oUowc 

"Sac.  HOT  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
■hall  participate  In  sny  comprehenalve 
■tudjr  of  the  atmospheric,  rllmiMr.  envlron- 
mental.  and  bloloslcal  oonaequenoM  of  nu- 
clear war  sod  the  ImpUcatlau  that  such 
oonaequences  have  for  the  nuclear  weapons 
■trategy  and  policy,  the  amis  control  policy, 
and  the  dvU  defense  policy  of  the  United 
Statea. 

(b)  Not  later  than  March  1,  198S,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Anned  Servtoes  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Repreeenatatlves  an  iinrlaMl- 
fled  report  suitable  for  release  to  the  public, 
tosether  with  daastfled  addenda  (if  re- 
quired), conoeming  the  subject  described  in 
subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  shall  Include 
In  such  report  the  f oUovinr 

(1)  A  detailed  review  and  asseement  of  the 
current  scientific  studies  and  findings  on 
the  atmospheric,  climatic,  environmental, 
and  blolofical  conseq«iences  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions and  nuclear  exchanges. 

(2)  A  thorough  evaluation  of  the  Implica- 
tions that  such  studies  and  flndlnss  have  on 
(A)  the  nuclear  weapons  policy  of  the 
United  States,  especially  with  retard  to 
strategy,  targetlnt.  planning,  command, 
control,  procurement,  and  deployment,  (B) 
the  nuclear  arms  control  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  (C)  the  dvU  defense 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  A  discussion  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  results  of  such  evaluation  of  policy  Im- 
plications will  be  Incorporated  Into  the  nu- 
clear weapons,  arms  control,  and  dvO  de- 
f  eiMe  policies  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  An  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  cur- 
rent scientific  findinn  on  the  consequences 
of  nuclear  ezploalons  are  being  studied,  dis- 
seminated, and  used  In  the  Soviet  Union." 

This  focus  of  this  report  deals  with  the  at- 
mospheric and  fllmatlf  effects  of  nuclear 
war,  and  does  not  deal  with  other  effects 
which  could  have  environmental  or  biologi- 
cal consequences.  Other  effects,  both  the 
horrible  Immediate  devastation,  and  long- 
term  effects  such  as  widespread  fallout  or 
Ionospheric  chemistry  perturbations,  have 
been  dealt  with  previously,  lioreover,  the 
newly  postulated  rlhnatlr  effects,  at  the 
posriUe  upper  extremes  indicated  by  some 
analyses,  would  probably  surpass  these 
better  understood  effects. 

On  past  occasions  when  other  more  Imme- 
diate kinds  of  global  effects  have  been 
under  active  assessment— and  there  have 
been  several  such  episodes  over  the  years— It 


took  some  time  for  their  magnitude  and  im- 
plieattons  to  be  ssseased.  This  wUl  also  be 
true  for  the  eurrent  Inue  of  rtlmatir  effects. 
And  In  each  previous  esse,  the  conclusion 
was  drawn  that,  even  were  the  effect  to 
have  been  very  widespread  snd  very  severe, 
the  most  basie  elements  of  our  pdley 
remain  sound:  nudear  war  must  and  can  be 
prevented,  and  to  amnmpllsh  this  Impera- 
tive, the  United  States  must  maintain  a 
strong  deterrent  capability.  This  require- 
ment mnslns  true  todsy.  Moreover,  there 
are  two  further  oonsldefatlans  whidi  bear 
on  the  Issue  of  global  etfeets  of  nuclear  war 
and  our  deterrent  policy.  Fbst,  we  beHeve 
the  prospects  sre  promising  tot  signifloant 
reduettoos  In  offensive  weapons.  Second, 
strategic  defense  off  en  a  path  to  reduce, 
and  perhaps  ■«— '*'*t  *"—*•****  the  threat 
of  nuclear  devastation. 

The  rmort  commences  with  a  review  of 
the  current  understanding  of  the  technical 
Issues,  snd  then  describes  the  Implioatlaas 
of  that  understanding,  concluding  with  a  de- 
scription of  Soviet  activities  concerning  the 
analysis  of  the  phenomena. 

A  SSPtMR  TO  TBI  V.S.  COTCBBSS 

1.  Technical  Unet 

the  CUmatie  Reaponae  Phenomena:  The 
basic  phenomena  that  could  lead  to  rltmatlr 
response  may  be  described  very  simply.  In  a 
nuclear  attack,  fires  would  be  started  In  snd 
around  many  of  the  target  areas  either  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  termal  radiation  from 
the  fireball  or  Indirectly  from  blast  snd 
shock  dsmsge.  s!»M»«pi—  of  the  latter  would 
be  fires  started  by  marks  from  electrical 
short  dreuits,  brdcen  gss  lines  snd  ruptured 
fuel  storage  tanks.  Such  fires  could  be  nu- 
merous and  could  qnead  throughout  the 
area  of  destruction  and  In  some  cases 
beyond,  depending  on  the  smount  and  type 
of  fuel  available  and  local  meteorological 
conditions.  These  fires  might  senerate  large 
quantities  of  smoke  which  would  be  carried 
Into  the  atmosphere  to  varying  heights,  de- 
pending on  the  metoological  conditions  and 
the  Inteiwlty  of  the  fire. 

In  addltimi  to  smoke,  nuclear  exploskms 
on  or  very  near  the  earth's  surface  can 
produce  dust  that  would  be  carried  up  with 
the  rising  flreliall.  As  In  the  case  of  volcanic 
eruptions  such  as  Mt.  Saint  Helens,  a  part 
of  the  dust  would  probably  be  In  the  form 
of  very  anaU  particles  that  do  not  readily 
settle  out  under  gravity  and  thus  can 
remain  suspended  In  the  atmosphere  for 
long  periods  of  time.  If  the  yield  of  the  nu- 
dear explosion  were  Isrge  enouih  to  carry 
some  of  the  dust  into  the  stratosphere 
where  moisture  and  precipitation  are  not 
present  to  wash  it  out.  it  could  remain  for 
months. 

Thus,  smoke  and  dust  could  reach  the 
upper  atmosphere  as  a  result  of  a  nuclear 
sttaek.  Initially,  they  could  be  injected  Into 
the  atmosphere  from  many  separate  points 
and  to  varying  heights.  At  this  point,  sever- 
al processes  would  begin  to  occur  simulta- 
neously. Over  time,  circulation  within  the 
atmosphere  would  begin  to  spread  the 
smoke  and  dust  over  wider  and  wider  areas. 
The  dreulatlon  of  the  atmosphere  would 
Itself  be  perturbed  by  sbaoiptlon  of  solar 
energy  by  the  dust  and  smoke  clouds,  so  it 
could  be  rather  different  from  normal  at- 
mospheric circulation.  There  may  also  be 
processes  that  could  transport  the  smoke 
and  dust  from  the  troposphere  Into  the 
stratosphere.  At  the  same  time,  the  lunmal 
processes  that  deanse  pollution  from  the 
lower-  and  middle-levels  of  the  atmoaidiere 
would  be  at  work.  The  most  obvious  of  these 
Is  predpltatioD  or  washout,  but  there  are 


seversl  other  meehsnisms  siso  st  work. 
While  this  would  be  going  on.  the  physical 
MiH  cheDiical  chsrsriertilirs  of  the  ■""'^f 
and  dust  could  ehsnge  so  thst,  even  though 
they  are  stUl  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
their  ability  to  absorb  or  scstter  sunlight 
would  be  altered. 

Depending  upon  how  the  atmospheric 
smoke  snd  dust  generated  by  nuclear  war 
are  ulttmatcly  characterised,  the  su^ended 
particulate  matter  could  set  mudi  Itte  a 
doud,  absortiing  snd  scattering  sunlight  at 
high  altitude  snd  reducing  the  smount  of 
solar  energy  resrhlng  the  surfsoe  of  the 
earth.  How  much  snd  how  Cast  the  surfsoe 
of  the  earth  might  eod  as  a  result  would 
depend  on  msny  of  the  yet  undetermined 
details  of  the  process,  but  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient sbsorptlan  of  sunlight  over  a  large 
enough  area,  the  temperature  diangeoonld 
be  significant.  If  the  smoke  and  dust  clouds 
remained  ooncentrated  over  a  rdattvely 
■naU  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  they  might 
produce  shsrp  drops  in  the  local  tempera- 
ture under  them:  but  the  effect  on  the  hem- 
ispheric (or  dobal)  temperature  would  be 
Slight  sinee  most  sress  would  be  substsntisl- 
ly  unaffected. 

However,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  at- 
mosphere, disturbed  or  not;  would  be  to  dis- 
perse the  smoke  end  dust  over  wider  and 
wider  areas  with  time.  One  to  several  weAs 
would  probably  be  required  for  widespresd 
dispersal  over  a  region  thousands  of  kQame- 
ten  wide.  Naturally,  a  thinning  process 
would  occur  as  the  particolate  matter 
spread.  At  the  end  of  this  disperal  period, 
some  smount  of  smoke  snd  dust  would 
remain,  irtioae  abUity  to  attenuate  and/or 
absorb  sunlltfit  would  depend  on  its  physi- 
cal and  chemical  state  at  the  time.  By  this 
time,  hemispheric  wide  effects  might  occur. 
Temperatures  generally  would  drop  snd  the 
normsl  atmospheric  drculatlan  patterns 
(and  normal  weather  patterns)  could 
change.  How  long  temperatures  would  con- 
tinue to  drop,  how  low  they  would  fall,  and 
how  rapidly  they  would  recover,  all  dqiend 
on  many  variableB  and  the  competition  be- 
tween a  host  of  exBoerbatIng  and  mitigating 


Uncertainties  also  pervade  the  question  of 
the  possible  spread  of  sudi  effects  to  the 
southern  hemhphere.  Normslly  the  stmos- 
pberes  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres do  not  exchange  very  much  air 
across  the  equator.  Thus,  the  two  hemi- 
spheres sre  normally  thought  of  as  being 
relatively  isolated  from  one  another.  Howev- 
er, for  high  enough  loading  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  northern  hemisphere  with 
smoke  and  dust,  the  normal  atmospheric 
circulation  patterns  misht  be  altered  and 
mechanisms  have  been  suggested  that 
would  cause  smoke  snd  dust  from  the 
northnrn  hemisphere  to  be  transported  into 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

There  Is  fairly  seneral  agreement,  at  the 
present  time,  that  for  major  nudear  attacks 
the  phenomena  couM  proceed  about  as  we 
have  deecrn>ed.  althou^  there  Is  also  real- 
ization that  Imtwrtant  processes  might 
occur  that  we  have  not  yet  recognised,  snd 
these  cold  work  to  mske  rllmatlr  alteration 
either  more  or  less  serious.  However,  the 
most  important  thing  that  must  be  reaUaed 
is  Uiat  even  thouiA  we  may  have  a  rouiiily 
correct  qualitative  picture,  wbat  we  do  not 
have,  as  wlU  be  discussed  Ister.  is  the  sbOlty 
to  predict  the  corresponding  dlmatlc  effect 
quantitatively;  significant  uncertainties 
exist  about  the  magnitude,  and  persistence 
of  these  effects.  At  this  time,  for  a  postulat- 
ed nuclear  attack  and  for  a  specific  point  on 


the  earth,  we  cannot  predict  quantitatively 
the  materials  which  may  be  injected  into 
the  atmosphere,  or  how  they  win  react 
there.  Consequently,  for  any  saaJor  nudear 
war,  some  decrease  In  temperature  may 
occur  over  at  least  the  northern  Boid-lsti- 
tudes.  But  whst  this  ehsnge  wm  be.  how 
long  it  will  Isst.  what  its  apatlsl  dMifbutlon 
will  be,  snd.. of  mudi  mora  Impoitanoe. 
whether  it  wiD  lead  to  etfeets  of  equsl  or 
more  signlflcanoe  thsn  the  horrific  destme- 
tkm  ssMdsted  with  the  sbort4erm  etfeets 
of  a  nudesr  wsr.  snd  the  other  long-term 
effects  such  ss  radioactivity,  currently  Is 
beyond  our  ability  to  predict,  even  in  gross 
terms. 

Hiatorical  PenpeeHve:  New  Interest  in  the 
long-term  effects  on  the  atmosphere  of  nu- 
dear e^losiMH  was  rsised  In  IMO  when  sd- 
cntlsts  peoposed  that  a  massive  cloud  of 
dust  caused  by  a  meteor  impact  could  have 
led  to  the  extlnetian  of  more  than  half  of 
all  the  apedes  on  earth.  The  oonoept  of 
meteor^lmpaet  dust  stf  acting  the  global  dl- 
led  to  rtlsriisslnin  at  the  Natianal 
of  Sdences  (NAB)  in  19S1.  In  April 
1962,  an  ad  hoc  pand  nwt  at  the  Aradrmy 
to  assess  the  t*niw»rai  aspwts  of  nudear 
dust  etfeets^  At  the  meeting,  ttenewly-dis- 
oovered  problem  of  wnnke  was  brought  up. 
The  potentlsl  tanportSDce  of  both  maoke 
and  dust  In  the  post^iudear  environment 
was  recognised  by  the  panel,  who  wrote  a 
Bununary  letter  reoommendliig  that  the 
academy  proceed  with  an  in-depth  investiga- 
tion.  In  19gS,  the  Defense  Nudesr  Agency 
sgreed  to  sponsor  this  investigatlan.  on 
bdislf  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
results  were  published  In  the  Natianal  Re- 
search Ooimcll  report  "The  Effects  on  the 
Atmosphere  of  a  Major  Nudear  Exchange." 
released  In  December  1904. 

Appcedatlan  of  smoke  as  a  malor  factor 
resulted  from  the  work  of  Crutsen  and 
BIrks.  In  1981.  AmMo.  the  Journal  of  Swed- 
ish Academy  of  Sdences.  snanged  a  spedsl 
issue  on  the  physical  snd  bleiogiral  conse- 
quences of  nudear  war.  Crutaen  was  oom- 
wnimmUw,mA  to  writs  Sh  STtlds  Oh  posdble 
stratospheric  oaone  dqdetians.  He  and 
Birks  extended  their  snslysis  to  indude  ni- 
trogen oxides  (NO.)  snd  hydrocarbon  air 
pollutants  generated  by  Area.  Arguing  from 
historicsl  forest  fire  dsta.  they  spernlated 
that  one  million  square  kHometers  of  fotests 
might  bum  In  a  nudear  war.  Ihey  estimat- 
ed very  large  quantities  of  smoke  would  be 
produced  ss  a  result.  Subsequent  evalua- 
tions based  upon  hypothetical  exdisoges 
have  yielded  much  snuUer  burned  sress  snd 
smoke  iHVduction.  Neverthdess.  their  work 
provided  Indght  snd  Impetus  for  subsequent 
studies. 

The  first  rougb  quantitative  flimates  of 
the  potential  magnitude  of  the  effects  of 
nudear  war  on  the  atmosphere  were  oon- 
tslned  In  a  paper  puUlshed  In  Sdenoe  In 
December  198S*  generally  leferred  to  as 
TTAFS.  an  acronym  derived  from  the  first 
letter  of  the  luunea  of  the  five  authors.  This 
study  estimated  conditioMS  of  near-darkness 
and  sub-freestng  land  temperatures,  espe- 
cially In  continental  interlocs.  for  up  to  sev- 
eral months  after  a  nudear  attack  atmnst 
independent  of  the  levd  or  type  of  nudear 
exchange  scenario  used.  TTAFS  suggested 
that  the  comhtnatlon  of  aU  of  the  long-term 
physical,  chemlcsl.  snd  radiobiological  ef- 
fects of  nudear  explosions  could,  on  a 
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tfotel  ml*.  proTS  to  to  M  MrkMM  or  more 
aerlous  thHi  Um  Itttt*^***  >iiw.ihii»h««  of 
Um  nudear  blaaU.  alUiaush  no  ipeclflc 
damate  or  OMiMtty  aaaaBMnU  w«re  ear- 
ried  out  for  etthor  the  hnmwWoto  off eeta  or 
tha    etfcets    of    the    po«tiitetort    eUmatle 

ChUICM. 

While  the  CnitMO  and  Birks  itudtae 
atlrred  aome  Intereat  In  aelenttfle  drdaa.  the 
TTAFS  ■tody,  and  Ito  wtdaivnod  rllMiiinlne- 
ttan  tn  variouB  popular  madia,  teoucht  the 
prablem  to  wide  attention.  Baoauaa  of  tta 
iilfintlir'.  It  la  Important  to 


rertaw  thia  work  In  detail,  and.  baeauae  the 
wllMf  feature  of  our  current  undentandtax 
la  the  tauve  unoertalntlea.  we  will  tadn  by 
i"T""— '"g  the  nature  of  the  unoertalntlea. 
ualnt  the  TTAPS  atudy  aa  a  vehleie  for  the 


VnetfUintin:  The  model  uaed  In  the 
TTAF8  atudy  waa  actually  a  aertaa  of  caleu- 
lattooa  that  atarted  with  aaromed  nudear 
ezchanie  aoenartee  and  ended  with  quantl- 
tattve  *■**■—**  of  an  averase  hemlapherte 
temperature  decreaae.  SInoe  theee  phenom- 
ena are  ezoeedn^  complex  and  outaide 
the  bounda  of  our  normal  experience,  one  la 
forced  to  employ  many  cathnatea.  approzl- 
matlaoa.  and  educated  gueaaea  to  arrive  at 
quantttatlTe  reaulta.  To  appreciate  the  alg- 
wifw-Mfiw  of  the  predlctlana  derived  from 
the  TTAF8  model,  it  la  neeeaaiy  to  under- 
atand  aome  of  Ita  f eaturea  and  llmftatlona 

Looked  at  moat  broadly,  thoe  are  three 
plUBW  to  the  modeling  problem:  the  Initial 
productUm  of  anoke  and  duat;  lU  Injectton. 
traaaport.  and  removal  within  the  atmoa- 
phere;  and  the  oooaequent  rllmatlr  etf ecta. 

In  the  TTAPS  model,  the  amount  of 
■noke  Inlttelly  produced  for  any  given  aoe- 
narto  waa  probably  the  moat  uncertain  pa- 
rameter. Thii  la  becauae  a  large  number  of 
poorly-known  varlaUea  were  combined  to 
determine  the  amount  of  moke  that  could 
to  produced  from  any  alngle  nuclear  explo- 
alon.  In  actuality,  the  aame  yield  weapon 
coidd  produce  vaatly  different  amounta  of 
■noke  over  different  target  areaa  and  under 
different  meteorological  condltlona.  Some  of 
the  factoiB  that  muat  be  oonaldered— Al- 
though not  taken  Into  account  In  the 
TTAPS  atudy— Include:  the  thermal  energy 
required  for  ignition  of  the  varloua  fuela  a*- 
aodated  with  a  particular  target  area,  the 
auatainabUity  of  auch  a  fire,  the  atmoepher- 
te  tranamlarion  and  the  terrain  featurea 
which  will  determine  the  area  receiving  auf - 
fldent  thermal  energy  tram  the  fireball  to 
cauae  igtntin«i,  the  type  and  quantity  of 
combuatlMe  material  potentially  available 
for  burning,  the  fraction  that  actually 
buma.  and  finally,  the  "«««"'"t  of  amoke 
produced  per  unit  maaa  of  fuel  burned, 
■very  target  la  unique  with  reapect  to  thia 
aet  of  charaetolatlca.  and  a  given  target 
may  change  greatly  depending  on  local 
weather,  aeaaon.  or  even  time  of  day. 

The  TTAPS  atudy  did  not  attempt  to  an»- 
lyae  the  Individual  target!  or  areaa  uaed  for 
th^  varloua  arenarloa;  rather.  It  made  eatl- 
matea  of  average  or  plaiialble  values  for  all 
the  parameteia  needed  to  aatiaf  y  the  modeL 
Thia  procedure  Is  not  tmreaaonable  and  la 
conalatent  with  the  level  of  detaO  in  the 
analysis,  but  the  potential  for  error  In  esti- 
mating theee  averages  la  dearly  quite  large. 
In  one  case,  a  more  detailed  aasessment  of 
amoke  production  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted as  a  result  of  the  ongoing  DoD  re- 
■Mieh  in  this  area.  Small  and  Bush  ■  have 


an  analysis  of  anoke  produoad  aa  a 
reeult  of  hypothetleal  non-urban  wOdflrea 
which  one  can  directly  eompare  wUh  the 
conesiwpdlnt  modaUat  aMinwption  uaed  in 
thia  TTAPS  aoanarlo.  Buah  and  SmaU  atud- 
led  S.SOO  uniquely  located,  but  hypothetleal 
targeta.  nhararterliing  each  according  to 
T»iff«p«iy  avaraaa  waatbar.  Ignttlan  area,  fuel 
««»^M««g  fire  ■prneil.  and  smoke  production, 
The  reaulta  ahowod  a  algnlfleantly  smaller 
smoke  pcoduetlaD— by  a  ffeetor  of  over  SO  In 
July  to  atanoat  SOO  In  January— than  oomp»- 
rable  TTAPS  reaulta.  An  effort  la  underway 
to  raaotva  thia  great  dttferenoe.  It  la  dted 
here  to  iUuatrate  the  very  large  current  un- 
certalntlaa  In  only  one  of  aeveral  erltieally 
Important  parametera. 

In  the  TTAPS  analyria.  anoke  waa  more 
Important  than  duat  In  many  csss.  and  as  a 
reeult  popular  Intereat  haa  tended  to  f ocua 
on  Area  rather  than  duat.  Thia  may  or  nmy 
not  to  the  correct  view.  If  smoke  la  system- 
atioally  overeatlmatod.  eaperlally  in  acenar^ 
ioa  that  ahouM  iiiiuiliaslan  duat  production 
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(auch  a 

aurfaoe  buraU).  analytic  reaulta  wfQ  to 
skewed.  Additionally,  uncertalntlee  aaaodat- 
ed  with  the  lotting  of  duat  are  large  becauae 
of  limited  data  tram  atmospheric  nudaar 
teaU  canted  out  prior  to  IMS.  Thia  is  be- 
cause moat  teata  were  not  relevant  to  the 
question  of  surface  or  near-surface  bursta 
over  continental  geology,  or  the  relevant 
meaaurementa  were  not  made.  The  range  of 
uncertainty  for  total  injected  mam  of  aub- 
mlcraa  ataw  duat.  that  which  la  of  greateat 
importance,  la  roughly  a  factor  of  ten.  baaed 
on  our  current  knowledge. 

After  generation  of  amoke  and  dust  la  eati- 
mated.  a  model  muat  then  portray  its  injec- 
tion into  the  atmoaphere.  the  removal  proc- 
esaes,  »"<<  the  transport  both  hortamtally 
and  vertically.  The  TTAPS  modd  did  not  di- 
rectly addrem  theee  proeeaaw  alnoe  it  la  a 
one-dtmenalanal  modd  of  the  atmoai^bere. 
By  one-dimenaianal.  one  meana  that  the 
variation  of  atmoapheric  propertlea  and 
til  nncaaw  are  treated  In  only  the  vertical  di- 
rection. There  la  no  latitudinal  or  longitudi- 
nal variation  aa  In  the  real  world.  A  one-di- 
"»*»«■««»'*'  modd  can  only  deal  with  hori- 
lontaJly  averaged  propertlea  of  the  entire 
hemiaphere.  Of  great  slgnitlcance.  the  land, 
the  oceans,  and  the  coaatal  interface  reglona 
cannot  to  treated.  Thia  la  a  critical  deficien- 
cy becauae  the  ocean,  which  covers  almost 
three-fourtto  of  the  earth's  surface,  has  an 
enrnmous  heat  capadty  compared  to  the 
land  and  will  act  to  moderate  temperature 
changes,  feperlally  near  coastlines  and  large 
lakes.  The  TTAPS  authors  did  acknowledge 
this  llmltntV^  and  pointed  out  that  theee 
effects  would  lessen  their  predicted  temper- 
ature drops. 

Because  there  la  no  horlaontal  (latitude 
and  longitude)  dependence  in  a  one-dimen- 
sional model,  the  extent  to  which  smoke 
and  dust  would  to  Injected  into  the  atmos- 
phere over  time  were  not  estimated  In  a  re- 
alistic way.  Instead,  the  total  smoke  and 
duat  eathnatifrt  for  a  given  scenario  was 
placed  uniformly  over  the  hemisphere  at 
the  start  of  their  calnilatlrwi  The  moat  cer- 
tain effect  of  aU  thia  la  that  the  heml^there 
average  temperature  dropa  very  rapidly- 
much  f aater  than  it  would  in  a  more  realis- 
tic three-dimenaional  modd  uaing  the  aame 
i^nit  varlablea. 

The  one-dlmenaional  modd  haa  other 
ahortfalls.  Recovery  from  the  mlnlmm  tem- 
peratures would  largely  to  acoompllahed 
through  the  gradual  removal  of  smoke  and 
dust,  and  it  was  assumed  that  this  removal 
rate  would  to  the  same  In  the  perturbed  at- 


moaphere aa  it  la  In  tto  normal  atmoaphere. 
■ven  In  the  nonnal  atmosphere,  removal  of 
poUutanta  la  a  poorly  understood 
Moat  poUution  removal  depends  on 
pherle  drculatlan  and  predpttatlon.  but  in 
an  atmoaphere  with  a  vary  heavy  burden  of 
and  duat,  the  drculatloa  and  weather 
may  to  greatly  altered.  Some  po- 
altorationa  could  lead  to  much 
slower  removal  than  normal,  othen  to  more 
rapid  removaL  Currantly  we  have  little  In- 
eight  Into  thia  uncertainty. 

Thia  dlenMBlnn  of  the  deflrtenclea  of  the 
ane-dtanenaianal  TTAPS  modd  la  not  meant 
aa  a  crittdan.  A  one-dlmenalonal  modd  la  a 
valuable  reaearch  toed  and  can  provide  aome 
preliminary  inaighta  Into  the  phyaleal  proc- 
esaea  at  work.  The  three-dtananalonal  modela 
needed  to  treat  the  problem  more  reallah- 
eaUy  are  emwwiingly  cnmplex  and  wHl  re- 
quire very  large  computational  reeouroes. 
Um  DoD  and  Department  of  Aiergy.  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospherte  Reeearch  (NCAR)  and  other 
agendee.  are  pursuing  the  development  of 
thre»41menalonal  modela  to  treat  the  at- 
mospheric effects  proUem.  Our  work  is  pro- 
gressing, and  the  first  reaulta  of  thia  effort 
are  now  »«n*"'***^  to  appear.  Though  very 
prdlBBlnary  and  not  a  complete  modeling  of 
any  apedtic  acenario.  they  auggeet  that: 

Substantial  scavenging  of  smoke  Injected 
Into  the  lower  atmoaphere  tram  the  contl- 
nenta  of  tto  Northern  Hemiaphere  may 
occur  aa  the  anoke  la  being  more  widely  dla- 
pened  over  the  hemiaphere. 

Lotting  of  anoke  through  aolar  heating 
could  act  to  increaae  the  lifetime  of  the  re- 
maining amoke  and  may  reduce  the  aendtiv- 
ity  to  height  of  Injection. 

For  very  large  smoke  injections,  global- 
scale  spreading  and  cooling  are  more  likely 
in  summer  than  In  winter. 

Despite  good  initial  progress,  many  basic 
problems  remain  to  to  solved  In  the  areas  of 
smoke  and  dust  injection,  transport,  and  re- 
movaL In  order  to  make  the  reaulta  pro- 
duced by  these  modela  more  accurate,  we 
muat  improve  our  understanding  of  the 
baaic  phenomena  occurring  at  the  micro, 
meeo.  and  global  scale. 

One  final  problem  should  to  mentiooed. 
Dust  and  smoke  have  differing  potentials  to 
effect  the  climate  only  because  of  thdr  abil- 
ity to  absorb  and  scatter  sunlight  The  ab- 
sorption and  scatt«ff1ng  coetfldenta  of  the 
varloua  forma  of  smoke,  duat.  and  other  po- 
tential nudear-iwoduced  poUutanta  must  to 
known  before  any  realistic  predictions  can 
to  expected.  Here  again  there  is  a  large  un- 
certainty, and  what  we  do  know  about  pol- 
lutanta  In  the  normal  atmosphere  may  not 
to  correct  for  the  conditions  In  a  significant- 
ly altered  atmosphere. 

NaUonal  Academy  of  Seienea  Keport 
lfi4:  Following  thdr  preliminary  review  of 
the  poeslble  effecta  of  nudear-lnduoed 
smoto  and  duat  in  April  1982.  the  NAB  came 
to  an  agreement  with  DNA.  acting  on  tohalf 
of  the  OoD,  to  support  a  full-fledged  study. 
The  first  committee  meeting  occurred  at 
the  NAS  In  March  IMS.  The  NAB  commit- 
tee adi^tted  tto  one-dimenaianal  TTAPS 
analysis  aa  a  atartlng  point  for  their  Investi- 
gation. During  tto  course  of  the  study,  vir- 
tually all  of  tto  work  going  on  pertinent  to 
this  phenomenon  was  reviewed. 

Tto  result  of  this  effort  was  the  NAS 
report,  "Tto  Effecta  on  the  Atmosphere  of 
a  Major  Nuclear  Exchange."  rdeaaed  on  De- 
cember 11, 1M4. 

The  condusion  of  the  report  states  that: 

"...  a  major  nudear  exchange  would 
Insert  significant  amounta  of  smoke,  fine 


duat.  and  undealrable  spectas  Into  tto  at- 

mflgphfTf   '*'ht—  «»1««irftto««  wmiM  r— lit  hi 

dramatic  pertmbatiena  of  tto  atmoaphere 
laatlng  over  a  ported  of  at  leaat  a  few  weeks. 

llrtlmf  t*""  '^  *»'*  —««■"««».  tHi.  — lii^^  Mm. 

trfbutlana.  and  tto  aubaequent  fatea  of 
theee  matertala  ln>olvm  large  unoertalntlea. 
Furthermore,  accurate  detailed  aoeounta  of 
tto  respcose  of  tto  atmosphere,  tto  redla- 
tributlan  and  removal  of  tto  depoattlooa. 
and  tto  duration  of  a  greatly  degraded  cnvi- 
rooment  to  beyond  tto  preaent  state  of 
knowledge. 

"Neverthdeas.  tto  committee  flndi  that, 
iinlnm  one  or  more  of  tto  effecta  to  near 
tto  lem  aevere  end  of  thdr  uncertainty 
rangea,  or  imlem  aome  mitigating  effect  haa 
been  overlooked,  there  la  a  clear  poaslblllty 
that  great  portions  of  tto  land  areaa  of  tto 
norttotn  temperate  aone  (and.  perhaps,  a 
large  aigiiMiiil  of  tto  planet)  oould  to  se- 
verdy  affected.  Possible  Impacta  tndude 
major  temperature  reductlona  (particularly 
for  an  exchange  that  occurs  in  tto  aummer) 
laatlng  for  we^a,  with  sutanoraaal  tempera- 
tures iMfdsting  for  months.  Tto  Impact  of 
theee  tcmpoature  reductions  and  aaaodatod 
meteorological  changea  on  tto  aurvlvlng 
population,  and  on  tto  bloaphere  that  aup- 
POTta  tto  survivors,  could  to  severe,  and  de- 
serves careful  independent  study. 

"...  an  calculatlona  of  tto  atmoapheric 
effecta  of  a  major  nudear  war  require  quan- 
titative aarrnirtlims  about  uncertain  phyd- 
cal  parameteiB.  In  many  areaa.  wide  rangea 
of  valuea  are  adentlfically  credible,  and  the 
overall  reaulta  depend  materially  on  tto 
valuea  ehcaen.  Some  of  theae  unoertalntlea 
may  to  reduced  by  further  empirical  or  the- 
oretical reaearch.  but  others  will  to  difficult 
to  reduce.  Tto  large  unoertalntlea  Indude 
tto  following:  (a)  tto  quantity  and  abaorp- 
tion  properties  of  tto  smoke  produced  In 
very  large  fires;  (b>  tto  initial  distribution 
In  altitude  of  smoto  produced  in  large  Area; 
(c)  tto  mechanlam  and  rate  of  early  aeav- 
enging  of  smoto  from  fire  plumes,  and  aging 
of  tto  amoto  In  the  first  few  daya;  (d)  tto 
Induced  rate  of  vertical  and  horlaontal 
transport  of  smoke  and  dust  in  tto  upper 
troposphere  and  atmoephere;  (e)  tto  result- 
ing perturbatkma  in  atmoapheric  proceaaea 
auch  aa  doud  formation,  predpttatlon. 
atormlnees.  and  wind  patterns,  and  (f)  tto 
adequacy  of  current  and  projected  atmoa- 
pheric reaponae  models  to  rdiatdy  predict 
changes  that  are  caused  by  a  massive,  hl^ 
alUtude,  and  Irregulariy  distributed  injec- 
ti<m  of  particulate  matter.  Tto  ataum>herlc 
effecta  of  a  nuclear  exchange  depend  on  aU 
of  tto  foregoing  physical  procesaea,  (a) 
through  (e),  and  their  ultimate  ralnilatlon 
la  further  subject  to  the  unoertalntlea  Inher- 
ent In  (f )." 

The  Inttraomev  Reaearch  Pngmm  (IRP): 
The  geneaia  of  thia  program  stems  from  on- 
going DoD  and  DoE  reeearch  efforts.  In 
IMS,  toth  tto  DoD  and  tto  DoE  started  re- 
search on  the  atmospheric  response  phe- 
nowiena.  In  addition  to  sponsoring  tto  NAS 
atudy  Just  rllsriiTil.  the  DoD  portion  of  tto 
program  addreesed  a  broad  range  of  Issues 
asarrriitTil  with  the  long-term  global  dlmat- 
ic  effecta  of  nuclear  exchange.  This  pro- 
gram (S400K  in  FT8S,  IllMK  tn  FTSi. 
SISOOK  in  F786,  SSSOOK  in  FYM  and  con- 
tinuing at  appropriate  levels  Into  the 
future)  supporta  research  on  several 
fronts— at  numerous  government  latorato- 
rles.  univerdties.  and  contractors. 

Tto  DoD  portion  of  the  IRP  emphaslxea 
reaearch  in  (1)  tto  smoto  and  dust  source 
terma,  induding  the  definition  of  total  igni- 
tion area,  fuel  loading  and  fire  spreading. 


and  partinilate  produetlan.  (3)  large-acate 
fire  characterlatlea.  partirulata  lofting,  scav- 
enging, onagnlatlnn.  rain-out.  and  atmoa- 
pheric boJecUon.  (S)  diemlatry.  Inrlnrting 
ttodMmleal  klnetlei  of  flrea  and  fireballs, 
tto  etomlcal  conaequcoeea  of  meaoacale  and 
tfotaal  propamw.  and  radlattve  propertlea 
(opUeal  and  Infrared  absorption,  fmlarion. 
and  acattering),  and  (4)  dtanatlc  effecta,  in- 
cluding tto  improvement  of  meaanaralf  and 
global  dimate  modda  to  Incotpnfate  better 
partlwilatf  aouroe  funetioas:  boftantal  ad- 
veetlon  proctsaw;  vertleal  mixing:  aolar  radi- 
ation: particulate  aoavenging:  inhomocend- 
tlea:  particulate,  radlattve.  and  dreulatlon 
fOedbseks;  srasnnal  dUferences;  and  particu- 
late spreading. 

Tto  effort  supported  by  tto  DOB  is  fully 
coordinated  with  that  of  tto  DOD  and  Is 
current^  funded  at  roughly  ISM  per  year. 
Tto  lAXL  program  Is  broadbaaed  and  in- 
dudm  modeling  of  urban  fire  ignition, 
plume  dynamics,  dimate  etteets.  radiaactlve 
faUout.  and  htological  impacts.  Tto  LANL 
program  focuses  on  devdopAng  compreton- 
stre  modds  for  glObsl-scale  dimate  stannl»- 
tlom.  It  is  coordinated  with  complementary 
etforta  at  NCAR  and  NASA  Ames.  Tto  IRP 
came  into  being  with  approval  of  tto  draft 
Research  Plan  tor  hmtm\n%  tto  Climatic 
Effecta  of  Nudear  War  prmared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  univetalty  and  government  adcn- 
tlata.  Tto  plan  waa  Initiated  by  Prealdentlal 
Sdenoe  Advlaor.  Dr.  Oeorge  Keyworth.  with 
tto  National  Climate  Program  Office  of 
NOAA  hrarting  tto  preparation  effort.  Thia 
program  «»igM««*«  and  ooordlnatea  tto  re- 
seardi  activities  currently  underway  In  tto 
DOD  and  tto  DOE  with  other  government 
agendea.  Tto  program  foeuaea  particularly 
on  tto  proUema  of  Are  dynamlca.  amoto 
production  and  propertlea,  and  nicaoaealt 
prowaafa  Tto  propoaed  addltloual  reeeardt 
indudea  Increaam  In  theoretical  atodlea.  lab- 
oratory expetlmenta,  fldd  experlmenta, 
modeling  atudlea.  and  reaeardi  on  hiatorlcal 
and  contemporary  analoguea  of  relevant  at- 
moapheite  idienomena. 

Tto  IRP  recognlBH  tto  need  for  expertlae 
from  a  number  of  experto  Inalde  and  outaide 
of  tto  Federal  Oovemment— many  are  al- 
ready at  work  on  tto  problem.  Participating 
government  agendea  would  include  tto  De- 
partment of  Defenae  (DNA).  Department  of 
Baergy,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoapheric 
Admlniatratlon  (NOAA).  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation  (NSF),  National  Bureau  of 
Standarda,  National  AeronautJca  and  Space 
Adminiatration  (NASA),  Federal  Bueigency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA).  and  the  XSA. 
Foreat  Service.  Tto  IRP  Steering  Group  is 
chaired  by  tto  President's  Sdenoe  Advisor 
and  Is  """p"— ^  of  rmrescntattves  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Department  of 
Enogy,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  tto 
National  Sdenoe  Foundatfcm, 

Tto  major  goals  of  tto  IRP  are  to  acceler- 
ate tto  researdi  to  reduce  tto  numerous  un- 
oertalntlea tn  amoto  sources  and  to  improve 
modeling  of  atmoapheric  effecta  AlthougAi 
it  is  recognised  that  not  all  of  the  uncertain- 
ties oould  to  reduced  to  uniform  or  pertiaps 
even  to  acceptable  levda,  it  Is  deariy  poad- 
ble  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  climat- 
ic conaequencea  of  nuclear  exchangee. 
2.  Sumimam  oteereottoiu  on  the  current 
avprecUMon  of  the  teiAmical  Usue* 

Tto  Department  of  Defenae  recognizee 
the  importance  of  improving  our  under- 
standing of  the  t^ohwirai  undoririnnings  of 
the  hypotheais  which  aaserts.  In  ita  most  ru- 
dimentary form,  that  if  sufficient  matifrial. 
smoke,  and  dust  are  created  by  nuclear  ex- 
ploaiona.  lofted  to  sufficient  altitude,  and 


were  to  remain  at  attitude  for  protracted  pe- 
riods, ddeterteus  effecta  would  occur  with 
regard  to  tto  earth's  rllmste 

We  have  very  Uttle  confidence  In  tto  near- 
tflim  aMUty  to  pradiet  this  ptonomenon 
quantttatfvdy.  either  In  terma  of  tto 
mwMmmt  of  gmillght  obacurcd  and  tto  rdat- 
ed  temperature  dianvea,  tto  period  of  time 
auch  oonaequenoaa  may  irtislst.  or  of  tto 
levels  of  nuctoar  attacto  which  might  taittl- 
ate  such  conaequenoea.  We  do  not  know 
whether  tto  long-tam  oonaequcneea  of  a 
nudear  war— of  whatever  magnitude-  wouM 
to  tto  often  poatnlated  montto  of  anbCrees- 
ing  temperaturea,  or  a  considfrsWy  lea  se- 
verdy  perturbed  atmosphere.  Even  with 
widely  ranging  and  unpredictable  weather, 
tto  deatructlvenem  for  human  aurvival  of 
tto  leas  severe  dimatk;  effecta  mltfit  to  of  a 
scale  similar  to  tto  other  homta  I 
with  nudear  war.  As  tto  Defe 
Board  Task  Force  on  Afanosptoric  Obacora- 
tlon  found  In  thdr  Interim  report: 

"Tto  uncertalntlm  here  range,  in  our 
view,  all  tto  way  between  tto  two  extremea. 
with  tto  poaslhiHty  that  there  are  no  long- 
term  rllmatlr  effecta  no  more  exrtuded  by 
what  we  know  now  than  are  tto  acmarioa 
that  predlet  montto  of  aub-treexing  tem- 
peraturea." 

Theae  obaervatlona  are  conaiatwit  with 
tto  flndiiias  in  tto  NAS  report,  summarised 
eariler  in  this  report  We  believe  tto  NAS 
report  haa  been  eaperlally  uaeful  in  high- 
llgfatliw  tto  aawmiptlnns  and  tto  consider- 
able ""wjalntr  that  dominate  tto  calculik- 
^nf^  of  atiiiffif'tif !"  response  to 
While  other  authors  tore 
uncertainties,  tto  NAS  report  has 
gone  to  conaldrrable  length  to  place  ttom  In 
a  context  which  Improvea  undeiatanding  of 
their  Impact 

We  agree  that  conaiderable  aifclUlmid  re- 
aearch needa  to  to  done  to  understand 
better  tto  effecta  of  nudear  war  on  tto  at- 
ind  we  aupport  tto  IRP  as  a 
of  advancing  that  objective.  Howev- 
er, we  do  not  expect  that  rdlable  reaulta  win 
to  rapidly  forthcoming.  Aa  a 
we  are  faced  with  a  hi^  degree  of 
tainty.  which  wiU  perdat  for  acme  ttaae. 

Plmrily,  In  view  of  tto  preaent  and  pro- 
apective  unoertalnttaa  In  theae  dlmatlc  pre- 
dictions, we  do  not  bdieve  that  it  la  poeslble 
at  this  time  to  draw  competent  condusians 
on  thdr  biological  conaequenoea,  beyond  a 
general  obaervatlon  atanOar  to  that  in  tto 
NAS  report  if  tto  dimatlc  effect  la  aevere. 
tto  Impact  on  tto  aurvlvlng  popnlatlnn  and 
on  tto  bioartiere  could  to  oocreapondingly 
severe. 

3.  PoUeg  tmfUeatioiu 

Tto  Issues  raised  by  tto  posslblHty  of  ef- 
fecta of  nudear  war  on  tto  atmoaphere  and 
climate  only  atrengtton  tto  bade  Impera- 
tive of  VA  national  aecuiity  pOhcy— that 
nuclear  war  muat  to  prevented.  For  over 
three  decadea.  we  tove.adileved  thia  objec- 
tive through  deterrence  and  In  tto  paat  30 
years  we  tove  sou^t  to  aupport  it  through 
arma  oontroL  Now,  throui^  tto  Strategic 
Defenae  Initiative,  we  are  aeektiw  a  third 
path  to  reduce  tto  threat  of  nuclear  devas- 
tation. 

In  tto  remainder  of  this  report,  we  wiU 
first  discuH  these  three  principal  dementa 
of  our  posture— deterrence,  arms  control, 
and  the  Strategic  Defenae  Initlattve-tarlefly 
deacribing  each  one  and  diaiasing  how  it 
rdates  to  tto  issue  of  poaalble  aevere  climat- 
ic effecta.  We  eondude.  in  thia  regard,  that 
theae  three  dementa,  and  the  inltiatlvea  we 
are  taking  for  each  of  them,  remain  funds- 
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»«*nt»iiy  ■ound.  We  then  explore  tbe  poal- 
billty  of  addtttonal  Inltimttvee  explldUy  de- 
■igned  to  mitigate  eUmattc  elf  eeta.  oondud- 
Inc  that,  while  eome  nuj  be  poMlble,  the 
state  of  our  »^*"«««*«  andewhinrtlng  of 
these  pbenomena  la  not  yet  mature  enough 
to  have  allowed  dereloiment  of  epadflc  Inl- 
tlatlvea.  Ftaially,  we  review  Soviet  peroep- 
tlone  of  """«»«»  effects  and  their  ImpUcar 
tiaoB.  We  observe  that  Soviet  perceptions 
are  very  important— indeed,  that  differences 
between  their  perceptlaos  and  ours  would 
be  particularly  Important  We  conclude, 
however,  that  they  have  done  little  original 
work  on  the  subject  and  show  no  evidence 
of  regarding  the  whole  matter  as  anything 
more  than  an  opportunity  for  propaganda 

Deterrence:  Ttte  evolution  of  VA.  wtnlUegle 
doctrine  from  the  late-104OB  to  date  is  weU 

,*nnmtmnt»tt   ThTOUghOUt  thC  POSt  f  OUT  dCC- 

ades.  our  policy  has  had  to  convince  the 
Soviet  leadenhlp  of  the  futility  of  aggres- 
sion by  ensuring  that  we  possessed  a  deter- 
rent which  was  sufficiently  credible  and  ca- 
paUe  to  respond  to  any  potential  attack. 
Two  years  ago  next  month,  the  President's 
Commtaslon  on  Strategic  Forces  (Scowcroft 
report)  confirmed  anew  that  effective  deter- 
rence requires: 

Holding  at  risk  those  military,  poUtlcal 
and  economic  assets  which  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership have  given  every  Indications  by  their 
actions  they  value  most  and  which  consti- 
tute their  tools  of  ix>wer  and  control; 

Crying  a  stable  strategic  balance  by 
eliminating  unilateral  Soviet  advantages 
and  evidving  to  increasingly  survhrable  de- 
terrent forces;  and 

MaititAintwg  a  modem,  effective  strategic 
Triad  by  strengthening  each  of  its  legs  and 
emphasising  secure  and  survlvable  com- 
mand, control  and  communications. 

These  three  principles  are  reflected  in  our 
stiateglc  modemJMtinn  program  discussed 
below.  Ctmslstent  with  meeting  our  essen- 
tial targeting  requirements  which  derive 
from  these  three  overarching  deterrence 
prindides.  we  also  observe  other  policy  con- 
siderations, three  of  which  warrant  special 
mention  because  they  may  serve  to  reduce 
concerns  about  climatic  effects.  They  are  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  weapons  and 
total  yield,  rejection  of  targeting  urban  pop- 
ulation as  a  way  of  achieving  deterrence, 
and  escalation  oontroL  Reducing  unwanted 
damage  must  be  an  important  feature  of  our 
policy,  not  only  because  of  a  categorical 
desire  to  limit  damage  that  is  not  necessary, 
but  also  because  it  adds  to  the  credibility  of 
our  response  if  attacked  and  thus  strength- 
ens deterrence.  Over  the  past  M  yean  or  so, 
this  policy  and  other  considerations  have  re- 
sulted in  development  of  systems  which  are 
more  discriminating.  This,  in  turn,  has  led 
to  reductions  of  some  30%  of  the  total 
number  of  weapons  and  nearly  a  factor  of 
four  reduction  in  the  total  yield  of  our 
stockpile.  This  direction  continues  today, 
and  the  prospects  for  extremely  accurate 
and  highly  effective  non-nuclear  systems 
are  encouraging. 

Some  analyses  of  climatic  effects  of  nucle- 
ar war  have  assumed  targeting  of  cities.  If 
this  were  regarded  as  an  inevitable  result  of 
nuclear  attack,  or  as  VS.  policy,  it  would 
completely  distort  analysis  of  climatic  ef- 
fects, but  more  Importantly,  it  would  per- 
petuate a  basic  mlsperceptlon  of  the  nature 
of  deterrence.  Attacks  designed  to  strike 
peculation  would,  by  virtue  of  deliberately 
targeting  heavily  built  up  urban  centers, 
necessarily  have  a  high  probability  of  start- 
ing major  fires,  and  consequently,  of  creat- 
ing luge  amounts  of  smoke.  We  believe  that 


threatening  civilian  populations  is  neither  a 
prudent  nor  a  moral  means  of  achieving  de- 
terrence, nor  in  light  of  Soviet  views.  Is  it  ef- 
fective. But  our  strategy  consciously  does 
not  target  pop<ilatlon  and.  in  fact,  has  provi- 
sions for  reducing  civilian  rasiialtlee  As  part 
of  our  modemlMtian  program,  we  are  retir- 
ing older  deteiient  systems  (e«..  the  Titan 
missile)  which  might  create  a  greater  risk  of 
»"—-»«*  effect  than  their  replacement 

A  third  element  of  our  Implementation  of 
deterrence  policy  whl^  bean  on  a  mitiga- 
tion of  poa^ble  ellmatle  effects  is  escalation 
oontroL  It  is  our  position  that  however  an 
advcnary  chooses  to  initiate  nuclear  coo- 
fllct  we  must  have  forces  and  a  targeting 
capability  so  that  our  responae  would  deny 
either  motive  or  advantage  to  the  aggressor 
in  further  escalating  the  conflict  (Of 
course,  the  project  of  our  having  such  a  ca- 
pability would  help  deter  the  attack  In  the 
first  iriaoe.)  Thia  objective  has  already  in 
past  years  resulted  In  development  of  a  wide 
range  of  comhinatinns  of  targeting  and  sys- 
tems sriectton  options.  WhOe  designed  to 
strengthen  deterrence  and  control  escala- 
tion if  deterrence  were  to  fail,  these  options 
may  allow  us  to  adjust  our  planning  so  as  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  rllmstlr  effects  as  our 
understanding  of  them  develops. 

There  are  those  who  argue,  in  effect  that 
we  no  longer  need  to  maintain  deterrence  as 
sasiduously  ss  we  have,  because  the  posited 
proepect  of  catastrophic  rlimstlr  effects 
would  themselves  deter  Soviet  leadership 
from  attack.  We  strongly  disagree,  and  be- 
lieve that  we  cannot  lower  our  standards  for 
deterrence  because  of  any  such  hope.  As 
summarlaed  above,  there  is  large  uncertain- 
ty as  to  the  extent  of  those  effects;  certainly 
today  we  caiuiot  be  confident  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  expect  such  effects  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  aU  passible  Soviet  attach  that  we 
may  need  to  deter.  This  entire  area  of  con- 
sideration—the impact  of  possible  climatki 
effects  on  the  deterrence— is  made  more 
complex  by  the  fact  that  it  relates  to  what 
the  Soviets  understand  about  such  rllmatlf 
effects  and  how  that  understanding  would 
influence  their  behavior  in  a  crisis  situation. 
We  will  probably  never  have  certainty  of 
either.  Indeed,  we  cannot  know  the  latter 
before  the  event  and  knowing  the  former  Is 
made  difficult  by  their  behavior  so  far, 
which  has  been  to  mirror  back  to  us  our 
own  technical  analysis  and  to  exploit  the 
matter  for  propaganda.  (Soviet  handling  of 
the  "nuclear  winter"  Issue  Is  disnissert  more 
fuUy  later  in  this  report) 

The  United  States  has.  or  is  now  taking. 
q)eelflc  actions  which  relate  directly  to 
w^^iwt^tiitm  and  strengthening  detenence 
and  reducing  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war. 
the  President's  Strategic  Modernisation 
Program,  arms  reductions  Initiatives,  and 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  aU  bear  di- 
rectly on  effective  deterrence,  and  are  all 
therefore  relevant  to  the  potential  destruc- 
tiveness  of  nuclear  war  Including  possible 
climatic  effects.  We  will  now  discuss  these 
In  turn. 

Strategic  ModemiMation  Program:  The 
President's  Strategic  Modernisation  Pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  maintain  effective  deter- 
rence, and  by  doing  so,  is  also  an  Important 
measure  In  m<«tm<«<nf  the  risks  of  atmos- 
pheric or  """■«»«"  effects.  It  is  providing  sig- 
nificantly enhanced  command,  control,  com- 
mimlcations  and  Intelligenoe  (CD  capabili- 
ties which,  through  their  increased  surviv- 
ability and  effectiveness  contribute  Immeas- 
unJdy  to  our  ability  to  control  eecalation. 
Survlvable  CI  contributes  to  escalation  con- 
trol and  thus,  as  explained  above,  to  mitiga- 


tion of  damage  levelB  (of  whatever  kind,  in- 
cluding possible  ""—«**»  effects)  by  reduc- 
ing pressurM  for  '-"- *^«**  or  expanded 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  out  of  fear  that  ca- 
pability for  future  release  would  be  lost 
TIm  Improvements  to  our  ssa  based,  bomber 
and  (with  the  Scowcroft  modlffcatlons) 
land-based  legs  of  our  Triad-all  Intended 
also  to  improve  survtvatalllty  and  effectlve- 
itlal  to  maintaining  de- 


terrence. 

For  nonstrateglc  weapons,  our  modernisa- 
tion programs  have  also  resulted  In  In- 
creased discrimination  through  Improved 
accuracy  and  reduced  yield.  Beyond  that  we 
have  a  good  beginning  on  a  program  to  re- 
place some  types  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
highly  effective,  advanced  conventional  mu- 
nitions. All  of  this  would  contribute  to  re- 
duction in  possible  climatic  and  other  global 
effects  of  nuclear  war.  The  possibility  of 
such  effects,  of  course,  adds  urgency  to  the 
tmpUmnnntatlnn  of  these  i''*«g'"'«" 

Arma  JtedacHons.-  It  is  the  position  of  this 
Administration  that  the  level  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  exists  today  is  unacceptaUy 
high.  As  a  result  to  the  extent  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  unilaterally— 
particularly  where  both  conventional  and 
nuclear  moderalntion  programs  allow  re- 
placement of  existing  systems  on  a  less  than 
one-f  or-one  basis  we  have  undertaken  to  do 
so.  But  it  would  be  misleading  to  suggest 
that  dramatic  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  be  achieved  by  unilateral  XJA.  initia- 
tives without  increasing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
attack,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  that 
the  Soviet  Union  la  undertaking  similar 
Steps,  or  short  of  a  changed  strategic  situa- 
tion resulting  from  hitfily  effective  strate- 
gic defenses. 

Major  reductions  in  nticlear  weapons  can 
only  be  achieved  by  negotiating  mutual  and 
verifiable  reduction  agreements.  Agree- 
ments which  only  legitimate  the  growth,  or 
slow  the  rate  of  increase,  of  existing  stock- 
piles are  not  In  our  national  Interest  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Administration  has 
detennlned  that  SALT  n  is  fatally  flawed. 
Since  19S1.  the  Reagan  Administratkm  has 
demonstrated  its  strong  desire  to  break  with 
the  past  pattern  of  calling  buHd-ups  "arms 
control".  The  arms  reduction  proposals  we 
have  put  forward  have  been  the  most  exten- 
sive ones  advanced  by  either  side  for  over  30 
years.  In  the  area  of  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Forces  (INF),  we  Initially  proposed 
the  elimination  of  all  longer-range  INF 
(LRINF)  mlssUea-«8-20s.  SS-ls.  Pershing 
□s.  and  ground-launched  cruise  mlssilfs 
While  this  remains  our  goal,  we  are  pre- 
pared, as  an  Inteimedlate  step,  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  reduction  of  VA.  and 
Soviet  LRINF  missiles.  With  regard  to  stra- 
t«ilc  weapons,  we  proposed  reducing  the 
number  of  each  side's  land-based  and  sea- 
based  ballistic  missUe  warheads  to  6.000— a 
cut  of  approximately  SS%.  We  have  also 
called  for  equal  limitations  on  bomber 
forces  and  restrictions  on  mlssQe  throw 
weight  As  we  prepare  to  resume  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva,  we 
reaffirm  our  Intention  to  seek  agreements  In 
both  areas  providing  for  significant  mutual 
and  verifiable  reductions. 

As  to  how  nuclear  aims  reductknis  bear  on 
nuclear-induced  rlimatlr  changes,  the  rela- 
tionship is  two-fold:  they  can  strengthen  de- 
terrence—the most  direct  way  available  to 
us  today  of  dealing  with  the  possibility  of 
severe  """'f*'^  effects  and  they  can  miti- 
gate the  effects  to  some  extent  If  deterrence 
were  to  falL  However,  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions which  may  be  achievable  In  the  near 


tcnn  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  reduce  sig- 
nlflcantly  the  consequences  of  a  nudsar  war 
in  irtilch  a  large  proportion  of  the  then  ax- 
Istlng  nuclear  forces  would  be  used  and  in 
which  active  defenses  would  be  non-existent 
or  inefftoottve. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  context  that 
proposals  whi^  would  "freeae"  devdop- 
ment  of  modernised  systems  would  also  stop 
what  has  been  a  coottnulng  trend  in  our  ca- 
pability—development  of  systems  which  are 
more  discriminating  and  thus  more  restric- 
tive in  both  local  and  global  effects.  We 
must  avoid  constraints  that  would  force  us 
to  use  weapons  of  high  yield  or  uncoofined 
effects. 

^Ihe  Strateffte  Defenae  Initiative  ani  Armt 
Ckmtrol:  It  Is  essential  to  keep  potential  ben- 
efiu  of  arms  reductions  deu4y  In  view 
when  sssiasliii  what  one  seeks  to  aocom- 
pllidi  through  that  process.  Our  objectives 
in  arms  reductions  are  to  piessrvt  deter- 
rence in  the  near-tenn  and  begin  a  transi- 
tion to  a  more  stable  world,  with  greatly  re- 
duced levels  of  nuclear  arms  and  an  en- 
hanced ability  to  deter  war  based  upon  the 
Increasing  oootributlon  of  non-nudear  de- 
fenses against  offensive  nuclear  aims,  nils 
period  of  transition  could  lead  to  the  even- 
tual till''"-"'*"  of  aU  nuclear  arms,  both 
offenshre  and  defensive.  A  world  free  of  nu- 
clear arms  is  an  ultimate  objective  to  which 
we,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  all  other  nations 
can  agree.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
research  program  enhances  our  efforts  to 
sedi  verifiable  reductions  in  offensive  weap- 
ons through  anns  control  negotiations. 
Such  defenses  would  destroy  nudear  weap- 
ons before  they  could  reach  their  targets, 
thereby  multiplying  the  gains  made 
through  negotiated  reductions.  Indeed,  even 
a  single-layer  defense  may  provide  a  greater 
mlt1rfit*"g  effect  on  atmospheric  ooaae- 
quenoes  than  could  result  from  any  level  of 
reductions  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
USSR  In  the  near  term. 

In  addition  to  its  design  objective  to  de- 
stroy nuclear  weapons  In  flight  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  would  further  save  to 
remove  any  potential  for  environmental  dis- 
aster by  moving  away  from  the  concept  of 
deterring  nudear  war  by  threat  of  retalia- 
tion and.  Instead,  moving  towards  deter- 
rence by  denial  of  an  attackers  political  and 
military  objective.  Defenses  can  provide 
such  a  deterrent  In  two  ways.  First  by  de- 
stroying a  large  percoatage  of  Soviet  ballis- 
tic missQe  warheads,  an  effective  defense 
for  the  UJB.  and  our  Allies  can  undermine 
the  confidence  of  Soviet  military  planners 
In  their  ability  to  predict  the  outcome  of  an 
attack  (m  our  military  forces.  No  rational 
aggressor  is  likely  to  contemplate  initiating 
a  nudear  war.  even  In  crisis  circumstances, 
while  lacktag  confidence  In  his  ability  to 
predict  success. 

Second,  by  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
utility  of  Soviet  shorter-range  balllstle  mis- 
siles which  threaten  all  of  NATO  Europe, 
defenses  can  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
deterring  Soviet  aggression  sgainst  our 
Allies.  Soviet  88-Ms  and  shorter-range  bal- 
listic missiles  provide  overlapping  capabili- 
ties to  target  all  of  Europe.  This  capability 
Is  combined  with  a  Soviet  doctrine  which 
stresses  the  use  of  conventionally-aimed 
ballistic  missiles  to  Initiate  rapid  and  wide- 
ranging  attacks  on  crucial  NATO  military 
assets.  By  reducing  or  eliminating  the  mili- 
tary effectiveness  of  such  ballistic  missiles, 
defense  systems  have  the  potential  for  en- 
hancing deterrence  not  only  against  Inter- 
continental nuclear  attack,  but  against  nu- 
dear and  conventional  attacks  In  Europe  as 
well. 


Some  oritios  daim  that  the  8DI  program 
would  eanse  the  Soviet  UnloD  to  increase 
wnM.i«i«  of  weapons  In  an  attempt  to  over- 
oome  the  defense.  This  is  related  to  the  ar- 
gument advanced  over  a  decade  aao  that  by 
rendering  oundvas  totally  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  weapons  we  would  be  able  to  negoti- 
ate limits  on  those  weapons.  This  logic  has. 
of  coone.  been  disproven  by  events;  despite 
the  fact  that  the  U  A  made  ttsdf  fully  vul- 
nerable, the  VJBJBA  Increased  the  number 
of  its  weapons  fourfold  since  the  signing  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  1972.  THe  guarantee 
that  aD  Soviet  weapoos  would  reach  their 
UJB.  targets  apparently  did  not  give  the  So- 
viets an  incentive  to  negotiate  an  eqnltahle 
SALT  n  agreement  It  encouraged  them  to 
buad  more  weapons.  Defenses  would  have 
the  opposite  effect;  they  would  reduoe  the 
military  and  political  value  of  batUstlc  mis- 
siles thereby  increasing  the  llkdlhood  of  ne- 
gotiated redueticoa.  Tlie  prospect  that  pow- 
erful emerging  technologies  will  reverse  the 
cost  levoage  aiildx  offensive  forces  have 
heretofore  had  over  defenses  wIU  further 
Improve  the  likelihood  of  negotiated  reduc- 
tions. 

Thus,  by  preventing  the  detonation  of 
thousands  of  nudear  warheads,  and,  by 
paving  the  way  tor  the  rtiminattnn  of  those 
waiiieads  by  making  them  obsolete,  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  may  provide  an 
answa  to  both  the  short-term  snd  potential 
longer-term  consequences  of  nudear  war. 

Civa  Dettnte:  The  basic  goal  of  dvQ  de- 
f oise  in  the  United  States  is  to  devdop  and 
iMiwtMtw  a  humanitarian  program  to  save 
lives  In  the  event  of  major  emergency,  in- 
cluding a  nudear  war.  As  to  changes  in  our 
Civil  Defense  posture,  tbe  Federal  Bnergen- 
cy  Msnagement  Agency  believe  that  until 
scientific  knowledge  regarding  rlimatlr  im- 
pacts of  nudear  conflicts  is  mrae  fully  de- 
vdoped  it  wookl  be  impractical  to  develop 
cost-effective  policies  regarding  dvQ  de- 
fense, or  to  change  erlsting  policies, 

The  particular  staff  elements  within  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  re- 
sponsUde  for  dvil  defense  planning  are 
being  kept  abreast  of  the  Issues  rdative  to 
possible  climate  effects  as  they  develop  and 
will  be  mepared  to  take  appropriate  action 
as  soon  ss  the  rdevant  research  now  under- 
way is  complete. 

As  we  have  shown,  much  of  our  long 
standing  policy  and  our  current  initiatives 
move  in  a  direetkm  such  as  to  reduce  the 
probability  of  severe  rllmatir  eff ecU  even 
though  they  were  instituted  before  sudi  ef - 
fecU  were  under  investigation.  Specifically, 
we  are  '»«««»«*«iT«t"g  a  strong  deterrence  aug- 
mented by  necessary  force  modernisation 
and  verifiable,  mutual  aims  reductions.  We 
are  0AnMT!"'"g  the  devdopment  of  accurate, 
discriminating  systems  desicied  to  achieve 
their  military  objectives  with  the  least  nu- 
clear yidd  possible.  We  have  implemented 
and  are  constantly  refining  options  for  esca- 
lation controL  We  have,  long  ago,  rejected 
the  targeting  of  population  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing deterrence.  Finally,  we  have  begun 
the  Stiategic  Defense  Initiative  which  has 
as  its  ultimate  goal  the  obsolescence  of  nu- 
dear weapons.  All  these  things  work  first  to 
deter  nuclear  war— the  best  way  of  avoiding 
tbe  effects  at  issue— and  second,  to  reduce 
these  effects  were  deterrence  to  f  alL 

Possible  FwihtT  /nittative*:  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out  reducing  unwanted 
damage  must  be  an  Important  feature  of  our 
policy.  It  would  be  ent^ely  consistent  with 
our  policy  and  recent  practices  to  continue 
to  make  weapons  more  discriminating,  to 
reduce  their  yidds  by  improved  accuracy 


where  possiblf,  and  in  other  ways  to  mini- 
mise effects  not  directly  rdated  to  target 
damage,  so  ss  to  both  enhance  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  deterrent  and  to  reduce  unwanted 
destmetian.  inriuding  the  potential  for  ame- 
Uoratinc  possible  dlmatlr  and  other  envl- 
ranmental  effects.  In  fact  «e  are  puisulng 
sudi  objectives  In  general,  tliough  programs 
sre  in  various  stsges  of  devdopment 

Beyond  these  wmUiHiIng  trends,  with 
regard  to  targeting  and  the  detailed  diarao- 
tetlstics  of  the  nudear  forces,  whidi  pertain 
both  to  deterrence  and  to  limiting  damagr, 
as  our  understanding  of  dlmate  effects  im- 
proves it  is  prudent  to  devdop  other  meas- 
ures Intended  to  reduce  those  effects  if  de- 
terrence were  to  fan.  Besides  possibly 
adding  targeting  options  to  those  whidi  al- 
ready exist  to  limit  damage,  seme  technical 
devdopments  might  also  contribute.  For  ex- 
ample, highly  accurate,  manenverable  re- 
entry vdiides  and  earth  penetrating  weap- 
ons, both  of  which  might  be  useful  in 
strengttienlng  deterrence,  could  reduce 
yidds  and  In  other  ways  limit  the  starting 
of  fires.  In  the  farther  future,  for  selected 
nltr*~-.  nonnudear  systems.  If  feasible, 
might  replace  some  strategic  nudear  sys- 
tems, as  we  have  begun  to  do  for  non-stiate- 
^systems. 

Today,  however,  we  have  Inadequate 
knowledge  to  evaluate  passible  measures.  As 
the  snalytical  methods  for  sssfsslnt  dlmat- 
ic  effects  become  more  accurate  and  we  gain 
confidence,  they  can  be  used  to  predict  a^iat 
kind  ot  «*M»g—  will  in  fact  reduce  the  dan- 
gers of  nudear  war.  For  example,  some  have 
suggested  that  reducing  the  height  of  burst 
of  the  nudear  explosions  could  reduce  the 
area  of  thermal  effect  and.  therefore,  the 
amount  of  material  burnt  However,  at 
lower  heists  of  burst  increased  fallout 
might  be  worse  than  any  mitigation  of  long- 
term  change  in  the  dimate.  Where  sudt 
trade-offs  are  Involved,  we  need  better  infor- 
mation before  deciding. 

4.  Soniel  ocHvitie*  on  cHmotic  ttJtctt 

Soviet  science  spokesmen  and  media  have 
dalmed  that  Soviet  scientists  had  Independ- 
ently  confirmed  the  probafaHtty  of  severe 
long-term  atmospheric  effects  as  a  conse- 
quence of  nudear  exdiange.  Initially,  their 
dalm  was  accepted  in  the  West  however,  an 
examination  of  opm  Soviet  publications 
specifically  rtisnissing  this  productiao  shows 
their  dalm  to  be  unfounded. 

In  thdr  writings  on  the  "nudear  winto" 
hypothesis.  Soviet  scientists  have  nettho' 
used  independent  srmarios  nor  provided  in- 
dmendent  values  of  the  essential  panm- 
etors  charsetoistaig  the  key  ingredients 
(soot  ash.  and  dust)  on  which  the  hypothe- 
sis principally  d^tends.  Tnttead.  SovlK  re- 
searchers—and on  this  subject  it  la  hard  to 
tell  the  dlff oenoe  between  sdentiflr  work- 
ers and  propagandltts  have  uncrltieally 
used  only  the  worst-ease  scenaiios  snd  esti- 
mates from  other  work.  They  have  taken 
these  estimates  and  merely  adapted  them  to 
borrowed  matheoutlcal  stmnlatlnns  of 
state-of-the-art  multi-dimensional  models  of 
global  atmo^heric  circulation  modified  to 
instantaneously  simulate  long-term  global 
effects  after  an  exdiange.  For  example,  the 
primary  atmospheric  circulation  modd  used 
by  the  SovieU  in  the  case  of  the  widely  pub- 
Udaed  study  by  Soviet  researchers  V.  AlA- 
aandrov  and  O.  Stenchikov,  is  based  on  a 
borrowed,  obsolete,  UjB.  modd.  Thus,  given 
the  sources  of  Inputs  and  methods  for  their 
"studies."  thebr  flp«<1»ig«  do  not  represent  in- 
dependent verlficaUcms  of  tbe  hypothesis. 
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Furthar,  SorteC  raporta  tend  to  atrateh  Um 
conelurtona  ««ll  beyiood  what  avan  tbeir  on- 

^IHth«yiy  ■tataoMBto  of  twlinlf  1  uudyMS 
with  oonrliMtmiB  thmt  any  uae  of 
««V0M  «t  aU  win  toad  to  the 
■nee  of  the  humen  nee  or  atmllar  i 
dtatle  atstemento  the  flovlec  uaioB  bae  I 
OD  end  off  for  yean,  even  before  theae  at- 
iiMM(tberlc  ptifivfff)M»«»  Biffin<^«^ 

Tbt  Soviet  aetantiata  have  contributed 
very  little  to  the  Inteniatlooal  atudy  or  un- 
deratandloc  of  thia  phenomenon.  Thia 
ahortfau  haa  not  looe  wnnntlwid  by  other 
nan-8ovtet  aelentiata,  aooM  of  whom  have 
chaiaeterlaed  their  analyiea  aa  "erude"  and 
"flawed."  Time  after  ttane  their  preeenta- 
tlona  witaln  ezaoerated  datana.  which  are 
crttldaed  by  their  foreign  eoUeaguea  f tdlow- 
Inc  the  foimal  bftaflng,  but  aubaequent 
preaantattona  do  not  reflect  any  chance, 
even  though  In  private  the  Sovleta  acknowl- 
edge the  ezaggeratian. 

Thia  la  not  to  aay  that,  over  the  yean,  the 
SovleU  have  not  publtahed  atudlea  that 
have  wnunlned  varloua  effecta  and  phenom- 
ena (duat.  Area.  aoot.  etc)  of  nuclear  detona- 
tlona;  tlu^  have.  However,  the  Sovleta  have 
made  little  uae  of  auch  findlnsi  In  their 
public  dlaniaalona  and  modela  of  the  phe- 
nomenology aaanrlated  with  the  current  cli- 
mate effecta  hypotheala.  They  have  not 
been  forthcoming  In  providing  Information 
that  might  have  been  of  uae  with  regard  to 
reducing  the  uncertalntlea  aaaorlatert  with 
the  aaaumptlona  made  in  their  work.  Re- 
peatedly, they  Ignored  an  American  requeet 
for  Information  derived  from  Soviet  pre- 
1M3  nuclear  teat  and  large-acale  Area.  The 
flow  of  uaeful  technical  work  haa  been 
■Imoet  all  one-way.  It  la  worth  noting  that 
Soviet  Intereat  In  thia  topic  provldea  them 
with  aome  degree  of  additional  aoceaa  to 
VA.  adentlata  (and  their  technology)  who 
are  Involved  with  auper-computera.  aoftware 
model  development,  and  global  and  meeo- 
acale  rllmat^  phenomenology. 

If  the  Sovleta  aee  thia  iaaue  aa  a  matter 
that  might  aubatantlally  affect  their  poU- 
dea.  atrategy,  or  force  atructure.  thoae  vlewa 
have  ao  far  been  hidden  from  ua.  It  la  Impor- 
tant that,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  ad- 
entlflc  work  regarding  climatic  effecta  of  nu- 
clear war,  the  understanding  ahould  be  com- 
monly held  by  all  of  the  nuclear  powera  and 
help  to  reduce  the  riak  of  nuclear  deatruo- 
tlon.  Unfortunately,  recent  Soviet  perform- 
ance and  atatementa  on  the  aubject  do  not 
appear  supportive  of  eatabllahlng  a  truly 
common  underatandlng,  either  on  the  phe- 
nomena themaelvea  or  on  their  impllcatlona 
for  the  atrateglc  relatlonahlp  betwera  the 
two  powera.  If  the  Soviet  leadership  doea  be- 
lieve that  the  poaalblllty  of  aevere  climatic 
effecta  la  Important,  then  thia  Iaaue  will  add 
Ita  weight,  along  with  the  many  other  Im- 
poatlvea  which  the  United  Statea  and  the 
people  of  the  world  feel  ao  atrongly.  to 
produce  a  truly  conatructlve  approach 
toward  a  world  In  which  the  fears  aroused 
by  such  horrors  aa  nuclear  war  or  the  ao- 
ealled  "nuclear  winter"  will  be  a  thing  of 
thepaat. 


(Mr. 
chair.) 


HUMPHREY     assumed     the 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
CUILE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25  Adolf  o  Peres  I^ulveU  an 
Argentine  human  rii^ts  activist,  de- 
nounced human  rights  violations  oc- 


curring in  ChUe.  I^ulvel  called  the 
Chilean  regime  of  Qen.  Augusto  Pino- 
chet "one  of  the  bloodiest  dictator- 
ships In  Latin  America." 

Mr.  Bwiuivel  won  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prlie  in  IMM)  for  his  advocacy  of 
human  rights.  Now  he  is  demanding 
that  the  Chilean  Government  release 
political  prisonen.  labor  leaders,  and 
student  activists  from  prism.  He  has 
denounced  the  state  of  siege  which 
Pinochet  imposed  last  November.  Es- 
qulvel  also  called  for  Infonnation  on 
the  thousands  of  people  who  have  dis- 
appeared or  have  been  detained.  He 
further  asked  for  the  legalintion  of 
political  parties  as  a  precondition  for 
the  return  to  donocracy. 

Human  rights  sources,  including  Am- 
nesty International,  have  reported 
that  incidents  of  deliberate  police  bru- 
tality are  on  the  rise  in  Chile.  Despite 
a  prohibition  in  the  Chilean  Constitu- 
tion on  the  "use  of  all  iUegal  pressure" 
during  interrogations,  the  Govern- 
ment security  agency  allegedly  has 
been  subjecting  prisoners  to  beatings, 
burnings,  and  electric  shocks. 

There  is  hope  for  the  future, 
though.  The  newly  elected  President 
of  Brasil,  Tancredo  Neves,  has  repeat- 
edly critldaed  the  Pinochet  regime. 
Some  experts  believe  that  if  the  other 
countries  of  South  America  as  well  as 
the  United  States  would  add  their  pro- 
tests to  Neves',  real  change  might 
come  about. 

Although  the  Chilean  Government 
does  not  hesitate  to  coomilt  hideous 
human  rights  violations,  it  has  signed 
the  Genocide  Convention.  If  a  r^res- 
sive  regime  like  Pinochet's  can  be  one 
of  the  96  signatories  to  this  treaty, 
why  does  the  United  States  continue 
to  drag  its  feet?  We  cannot  with  impu- 
nity criticise  the  Chileans  for  their 
human  rights  violations  until  we  too 
have  taken  this  basic  step  to  further 
the  cause  of  human  rights. 

We  should  ratify  the  treaty  and  Join 
Chile  in  outlawing  the  most  dreadful 
form  of  murder  know  to  man.  As  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  world,  we 
are  foolish  to  allow  this  human  rights 
oppressor  to  assume  a  higher  normal 
ground  where  the  most  basic  human 
right— the  right  to  live— is  concerned. 
The  Senate  can  rectify  this  situation 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention 
this  session. 


ACID  RAIN  PROBLEM  IN  THE 
NORTHEAST 

Mr.  IiE:AHT.  Mr.  President.  It  is  once 
again  my  very  proud  and  pleasurable 
duty  to  report  on  a  very  significant 
vote  taken  yesterday  by  my  fellow 
Vermonters  in  town  meetings  through- 
out the  State.  They  voted  on  an  issue 
that  came  before  the  town  meetings 
following  an  initiative  by  State  Repre- 
sentative Peter  Allendorf  and  Bolton 
Selectman  Ray  Atwood. 


UM 


Mr.  President— Vermont— Just  as  it 
did  a  years  ago,  is  sending  the  Nation  a 
message,  and  I  want  this  body  to  know 
that  I  am  more  than  a  messenger  in 
this  instance— I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  votes  cast  yesterday  by  more 
than  100  Vermont  communities  asking 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  some- 
thing now  to  control  the  acid  rain 
problem  in  the  Northeast. 

We  have  heard  in  Vermont  that  the 
administration  wants  to  study  this 
some  more.  Well,  we  do  not  need  to 
study  it.  I  am  not  against  study— I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing.  But  sooner  or 
later.  Mr.  President,  comes  graduation 
time,  and  I  think  we  have  reached 
graduation  Ume  on  add  ndn.  We  know 
the  damage  caused  by  It. 

Vemumters  have  a  special  love  of 
the  solL  We  are  all  bom  again  agrono- 
mists and  foresters  and  general  biolo- 
gists. We  think  of  Vermont  as  a  special 
place,  which  it  is.  And  we  care  about 
our  environment. 

We  were  one  of  the  first  States  to 
ban  nonretumable  bottles— because 
we  did  not  like  to  look  at  them  along 
the  side  of  the  road. 

Two  years  ago.  more  than  186  Ver- 
mont communities  voted  for  a  nuclear 
freese  on  town  meeting  day— not  be- 
cause we  thought  Vermont  could  nego- 
tiate with  the  Russians  as  an  Inde- 
pendent entity— but  because  we  live  on 
a  precious  part  of  a  planet  that  is  en- 
dangered. 

And  a  lot  of  people,  throughout  the 
NaUon.  realised  that  they  thought  like 
a  lot  of  Vermonters  did- and  suddenly 
there  was  a  strong  grassroots  support 
for  arms  talks  and  a  more  secure  and 
peaceful  world. 

These  same  Vermonters  yesterday 
sent  us  another  message.  Our  forests 
are  dying— our  streams  are  being  pol- 
luted—our wildlife  is  Jeopardized— and 
again,  we  have  no  control  over  what  is 
happening  to  us. 

It  is  a  national  problem— but  neither 
the  administration  nor  the  Congress 
seems  to  have  much  stomach  for  this 
fight. 

They  would  rather  continue  to  study 
the  problem— which,  my  friends,  is 
merely  a  convenient  excuse  for  avoid- 
ing some  hard  and  tough  decisions  and 
doing  nothing. 

I  spent  many  days  in  Vermont 
during  the  last  month  talking  about 
add  rain  and  what  Vermonters  could 
do  about  the  problem. 

Well.  Vermonters  have  qioken  over- 
whelmingly in  most  coDununltles— and 
the  message  they  want  me  to  deliver  is 
this: 

We  have  studied  the  add  rain  prob- 
lem long  enough.  It  is  time  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Let  me  echo  the  words  of  Wade 
Morse,  who  was  the  moderator  at  the 
town  meeting  in  Duxbury  yesterday. 


I  happen  to  own  a  home  in  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Middlesex.  I  know 
Duxbury  welL 
The  moderator  said: 
We  cant  aU  drive  to  Montpeller.  We  cant 
all  drive  to  Washington.  Somewhere,  a  Sen- 
ator In  Washington  la  going  to  know  and  ac- 
knowledge the  vote  In  Duxbury. 

Mr.  Morse,  now  the  entire  Senate 
knows  your  feelings,  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Duxbury,  and  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Vermont. 

And  Uke  Wade  Morse,  and  the  other 
good  fol^  in  Duxbury  who  live  right 
up  against  the  most  predous  moun- 
tain—a  landmark  in  our  State- 
Camel's  Hump— where  sttuttes  have 
been  made  on  the  damage  created  by 
add  rain— I  am  worried  that  some- 
thing predous  is  being  lost  for  every 
minute  that  we  delay  coming  to  grips 
with  this  problem. 

In  my  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
always  listened  to  what  Vermonters 
say.  There  is  no  better  guide  to  good 
government— and  good  sense. 

They  do  not  make  snap  Judgments— 
their  decisions  come  after  a  lot  of  care- 
ful thought. 

I  am  hopeful  a  lot  of  folks  here  in 
Washington  Usten,  too. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Presldmt.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VHth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  ytt.  Preddent.  as  I 
understand,  I  had  reserved  6  minutes 
to  make  short  remarks.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
does  not  ain>ear  to  be  any  such  order, 
but  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
reoovnised,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
very  much. 


SENATOR  BYRD  PASSES 
ANOTHER  MILESTONE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  lifr.  President,  since 
West  Virginia  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1863.  30  different  men  have 
represented  that  State  in  the  UjS. 
Senate.  Some  of  those  West  ^^rginia 
Senators  have  served  enviably  long 
terms,  I  might  add. 

March  4,  however,  was  a  q>eclal  day 
for  West  Virginia,  for  the  U.a  Senate, 
and  for  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
Senators.  As  of  March  4,  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Senate  Minority  Leader, 
Senator  Robibt  C.  Bm>.  earned  the 
distinction  of  having  represented  his 
home  State  of  West  Virginia  in  the 


U.S.  Senate  longer  than  anyone  else  in 
history.  For  more  than  36  yean.  Sena- 
tor Btbo  has  been  a  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  every  added  day  ex- 
tends the  kmgevity  of  his  record. 

Senator  Btbo  is  not  a  novice  at  set- 
ting reomls,  however.  Indeed,  during 
his  38-year  political  career,  RoanT  C. 
Btso  has  never  suffered  defeat  in  an 
election.  First  dected  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  House  of  Delegates  in  1046, 
RosBtT  C.  Btsd  has  held  more  deetive 
offices  than  anyone  else  in  West  Vir- 
ginia history.  After  serving  two  terms 
in  the  State  house  of  delegates,  he  was 
elected  to  the  West  VirginU  State 
Senate,  then  to  the  VS.  House  of  "Rep- 
resentattves.  and  in  1958  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  His  1058  Senate  victory  also 
distinguished  him  as  being  the  only 
West  Virginian  ever  to  serve  in  both 
chambers  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Legislature  and  both  Houses  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  wdL 

Some  political  observers  have  attrib- 
uted RoBBtT  Bran's  outstanding  West 
Virginia  success  to  his  being  the  quin- 
tessential West  Virginian— a  man  em- 
bodying for  the  people  of  his  home 
State  those  values  that  West  Virgin- 
ians value  most— honesty,  hard  work, 
dedication  to  duty,  patriotism,  faith, 
and  practicality.  Again  and  again. 
West  Virginians  have  reelected  Roaon 
C.  Btbd  because  they  see  him  as  truly 
r^resentatlve  of  their  own  beliefs  and 
hopes.  And  the  people  of  West  Virgin- 
ia have  taken  pride  in  their  Senatw 
Bthd  as  he  has  served  as  an  smhas— r 
dor  to  the  world  from  West  ^Hrginla, 
during  his  long  Senate  career  meeting 
officially  and  inlvatdy  with  such 
world  leaders  as  the  late  Preddent 
Sadat  of  Egypt,  former  Prime  Minister 
Begin  of  Israel.  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan.  Vice  Pranler  Deng  of  Main- 
land China,  the  late  President  Bresh- 
nev  of  the  Soviet  Union,  President 
Assad  of  Syria,  then  Prince  and  now 
King  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  and  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  of  West  Germany. 

But  Senator  Robckt  Btbd  is  not 
only  a  pitmilnent  West  Virginian,  but 
also  a  prominent  and  leading  Ameri- 
can, as  wdl.  and  his  life  has  been  a  ful- 
fillment of  many  of  an  American 
dream.  A  winner  of  the  esteemed  Ho- 
ratio Alger  award  In  1983  and  a  genu- 
ine Horatio  Alger  saga  of  succeeding 
against  the  obstades  of  poverty  and 
struggle.  RoBSBT  C.  Btbd  has  become 
one  of  the  most  admired  and  influen- 
tial men  of  our  time.  Senator  Btbd's 
story  exemplifies  the  hopes,  dreams, 
and  values  of  mainstream  America, 
and  throughout  his  extraordinary 
Senate  career,  he  has  woi^ed  to  weave 
those  mainstream  American  qualities 
into  our  countrsr's  public  policies. 

Certainly.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btbd's 
political  career  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing ones,  not  only  in  his  home  State, 
but  also  in  our  entire  country,  and 
today  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on 


rntT***g  another  milestone  in  that 
career.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
peotile  of  West  Virginia  for  again  and 
again  placing  their  oonfldenoe  in 
Robbtt  C.  Btbd  as  their  U.S.  Senator, 
and  in  sharing  his  talents  and  skills 
with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  Just  a 
minute  or  two.  if  I  may.  to  refer  baA 
to  the  day  when  RoBBtr  C.  Btbd  first 
came  here  and  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  had  not 
had  the  pleasure  or  the  chance  to 
know  him  before  then,  but  I  jotted 
him  aa  the  day  of  his  arrival  as  a  man 
with  a  crastructlve  future,  I  thoui^t. 
of  worthwhile  achievements  here,  in 
this  body.  I  Judged  him  by  his  energy, 
by  his  attitude  toward  his  fellow  work- 
ers, and  by  his  determination  to  have 
podtive  things  and  problems  come  his 
way  and  exert  every  eff <nt  to  solve 
them,  and  also  to  serve  humanity  and 
his  great  State  at  the  very  hiiJiest 
levels  and  with  its  best  wishes. 

I  was  not  prophesying.  I  was  observ- 
ing, when  I  first  met  him  and  formed 
these  impressioas  of  him.  I,  therefore, 
was  not  surprised  at  all  to  see  him 
emerge  in  2  years  or  4  years— a  short 
time,  anyway,  very  short  for  the  UJS. 
Senate— as  (me  of  the  leaders. 

He  was  soon  dected  to  one  of  the 
posts— I  believe  he  started  out  as  clerk 
to  the  governing  body,  the  main  gov- 
erning body  of  Democratic  Senators.  I 
told  him  then.  "We  made  you  a  serv- 
ant over  small  duties,  and  I  bdieve  if 
you  wort:  hard,  you  wOl  be  a  king 
among  the  leaders  of  this  body."  With- 
out rt«i«iing  any  credit  myself,  that  is 
exactly  what  he  has  d(me.  I  do  not 
daim  credit  for  any  of  it.  except  I 
have  supported  him. 

I  am  hardly  In  a  podtion  to  judge 
something  about  the  worth  he  is  to 
this  body,  his  reliance,  the  reliance  on 
his  woik.  his  character,  his  honor,  his 
Integrity.  There  are  others  who  have 
those  attainments  but  none  rank 
higher.  He  has  a  great  talent.  He 
knows  more  about  the  rules  of  the 
Soiate  than  anyone  else.  He  makes 
the  hard  rulings.  He  is  a  resourceful 
man.  and  to  fill  this  role  now  of  minor- 
ity leader  as  he  had  done  for  the  last 
few  years.  eq>ecially  after  having 
filled  the  role  of  majority  leader,  is 
quite  a  complement  to  him.  indeed  an 
extreme  compliment.  I  have  great 
faith  in  this  body.  I  am  not  always 
pleased  with  what  happens,  but  I  have 
great  faith  in  this  body,  and  so  long  as 
we  have  men  of  his  (duuracter  and  ca- 
padty  c(Hne  and  go.  we  wHl  maintain 
our  system  of  government;  we  will  be 
able  to  protect  the  rights,  benefits, 
and  privileges  of  our  pecvle  and  stand 
forth  Mnnng  nations  In  the  world  as 
leaders,  preservers  and  protectors  of 
right  It  is  my  privilege.  Mr.  Preddent. 
to  make  these  remarks  about  this  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend.  I  am 
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flattered  to  observe  that  without  my 
knowledge  he  came  into  the  Chamber 
after  I  itarted  q)eaklnt.  I  salute  him. 
and  I  thank  him.  too.  for  what  he  haa 
done. 

Ifr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President.  I  oould 
not  be  more  proud  of  the  statement  of 
any  Senator  than  I  am  of  the  remarks 
that  have  Just  been  made  by  the 
senior  Member  of  this  body.  Senator 
Sramns.  as  we  all  know,  is  the  senior 
Member  of  this  body.  From  the  time 
when  I  came  here  36  years  and  63  days 
ago.  I  have  thought  of  Senator  Smi- 
HIS  as  a  Senator's  Senator.  When  I 
came  here,  this  body  was  composed  of 
96  Senators.  I  was  here  when  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  came  into  the  Union  and 
sent  their  first  Senators  to  this  body.  I 
came  here  in  the  class  of  1958.  I  had 
been  In  the  House  6  years  prior  there- 
to and  had  had  an  opportunity  there 
to  have  some  perception  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  came  In  a  class  of  17  new 
Senators.  14  of  whom  were  Democrats, 
and  I  am  the  sole  remaining  Member 
of  that  class  of  1958. 

I  have  alwajrs  said  that  Johh  Smi- 
los  acts  like  a  Senator,  talks  like  a 
Senator,  and  looks  like  a  Senator.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  in  my  service  In 
this  body  who  more  aptly  fits  that 
down-home  West  Virginia  description 
than  Senator  Smnns.  He  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  many  Soiators.  to  say 
nothing  of  millions  of  people  across 
this  country  and  in  his  home  State  of 
Mississippi.  His  life  has  touched  the 
lives  of  many  Senators,  as  I  say,  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  myriad  other 
lives  that  he  has  influenced.  Tennyson 
said.  "We  are  a  part  of  all  that  we 
have  met."  I  am  glad  to  have  served,  in 
this  body  with  John  Snonns,  and  I 
feel  that  he  is  and  always  will  be  a 
part  of  me. 

There  were  four  other  Senators  who 
were  here  when  I  came:  Senator  TBtm- 
MoifD.  Senator  Lohg.  Senator  Oold- 
WATSR.  and  Senator  Proxmhis.  I  never 
Imew  when  I  came  here  in  1959.  Janu- 
ary 3,  that  I  would  be  the  last  of  that 
class.  The  late  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell WBS  a  Member  of  this  body  when  I 
came  here.  I  was  so  favorably  im- 
pressed with  Senator  Russell.  His 
Imowledge  of  the  Senate's  rules  and 
procedures  inspired  me  to  leam  as 
much  ss  I  could  about  them.  Shortly 
after  Senator  Russell  died  on  January 
21.  1971,  I  introduced  a  resolution  to 
name  what  we  then  called  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  That  resolu- 
tion went  to  the  Rules  Committee  of 
this  body,  and  I  being  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  at  that  time,  and  as 
of  now  still,  pressed  for  action  on  that 
resolution.  The  committee  readily  re- 
ported it  out.  thus  honoring  the 
memory  of  Senator  Russell,  and  also 
with  an  amendment  naming  what  we 
then  called  the  New  Senate  Office 


Building  after  the  late  Senator  Ever- 
ett Dlrksen.  Those  two  edifices,  there- 
fore, are  named  after  Mr.  Russell  and 
BCr.  Dlrksen.  respectively. 

In  closing.  I  really  cannot  find 
words,  may  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend.  Senator  Srsmns.  that  appro- 
priately express  my  deep,  deep  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  remarks.  He  is  a 
Senator  sul  generis.  He  is  one  of  a 
kind.  His  love  for  this  institution  has 
been  demonstrated  so  dearly  to  all 
that  I  think  we  would  all  stand  as  one 
and  proclaim  our  pride  and  our  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
whose  Integrity,  character,  and  dedica- 
tion to  this  body,  dedication  to  the 
people  of  his  State,  and  dedication  to 
the  people  of  this  country  are  of  the 
very  highest.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator again  and  I  want  to  say  to  him 
that  as  long  as  I  live,  be  it  1  hour  or 
100  years.  I  shall  never  forget  Jor*  C. 
STDfins,  a  great  American  Senator, 
and  a  great  patriot. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
E>rAHs).  There  will  now  be  a  period  for 
morning  business. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  an- 
nouncing committee  assignments.  Yes- 
terday there  wss  one  vacancy  on  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  We 
have  now  made  that  appointment. 

I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  I 
indicate  that  it  has  been  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  RsB.  93 

A  resolution  mskins  an  appointment  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  BualneH. 

tteaolved,  Tbst  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  TuBLS)  ti  hereby  appointed  to  serve  as 
a  majority  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Small  Buaineas  for  the  99th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)  was 
agreed  to. 

tSx.  DOLE.  1^.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SELECT  COMMITTED  ON  ETHICS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Iklr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  Senate  Resolution  87, 
the  Senators  named  following  the  des- 


ignation "Select  Committee  on  Ethics" 
appear  ss  follows:  "Mr.  Hbum.  Mr. 
Pktok,  and  Mr.  Lomo." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  ResoluU(«  SO.  Women's  History 
Week,  now  being  held  at  the  desk  by 
unanimous  consmt. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  50)  designat- 
Ing  the  week  beginning  March  S.  1986.  as 
"Women's  History  Week." 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  lmme<Uate  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  some  69 
years  ago.  even  before  the  19th 
amendment  gave  women  the  right  to 
vote.  Jeannette  Rankin  became  the 
first  woman  elected  to  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress. Even  before  that,  in  1912,  the 
town  of  Kanab,  UT,  elected  Mary  W. 
Howard  as  one  of  the  United  States' 
first  woman  mayors.  Sixteen  yean  ear- 
lier Martha  Hughes  Cannon  was  elect- 
ed a  Utah  State  senator— the  first 
woman  State  senator  in  America.  And. 
115  years  ago.  on  February  21.  1870. 
Miss  Seraph  Young,  a  niece  of 
Brigham  Young,  was  the  the  first 
woman  to  cast  a  vote  in  the  United 
States.  Utah  women  received  the  right 
to  vote  in  1870.  but  sadly,  this  right 
was  revoked  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  the  State  Joined  the  Union 
in  1896  and  women's  suffrage  was  still 
not  the  law  of  the  land. 

Whether  or  not  history  books  have 
mentioned  their  involvement,  women 
have  been  key  players  in  American 
history,  and  not  only  in  the  political 
arena.  They  have  been  involved  in  the 
history  of  this  country  as  doctors,  law- 
yers, religious  leaders,  scientists,  edu- 
cators, social  workers,  artists,  business 
leaders,  authors,  farmers  and  inven- 
tors, not  to  mention  as  wives,  mothers, 
and  homemakers. 

As  Abigail  Adams  said:  "I  desire  you 
would  remember  the  ladles."  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  in  the  Senate  remem- 
ber these  contributions  by  designating 
the  week  containing  March  8,  1985,  as 
"National  Women's  History  Week." 

I  am  delighted  to  be  Joined  by  35  of 
my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  27  and  by  the  228 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  supported  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  Introduced  by  Congress- 
women  Olthpia  Snows  and  Barbara 
BoxxR  in  the  House.  I  urge  all  Sena- 


tors to  Join  us  in  this  "National 
Women's  History  Week."      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  OSLJ.  Res.  50)  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reooosider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  psssert 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agr^Klto. 


BILL  HELD  AT  DESK— HJl.  1093 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  HJl. 
1093,  the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  Act  of 
1985.  It  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  pennlttlng  us  to  take  care 
of  these  matters. 


PROTEIN  CRYSTAL  GROWTH 
EXPERIMENTS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  Avia- 
tion Week  6i  Space  Technology  maga- 
zine recently  carried  an  article  on  the 
protein  cr^tal  growth  experiments  to 
take  place  on  the  space  shuttle.  This 
program  is  being  msnaged  by  Marshall 
S(Mux  night  Center  in  Huntsville,  AL, 
in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham  and  other 
universities  as  well  as  a  number  of 
drug  companies.  Many  of  our  coim- 
try's  leading  biochemists  believe  the 
crystalogn4>hy  experiments  could 
eventually  result  in  powerful  new 
cancer  drugs  as  well  as  drugs  for  other 
serious  health  problems  such  as  high 
blood  pressure.  This  exciting  collabo- 
ration between  imlversltles.  govern- 
ment, and  industry  is  an  important  ex- 
ample of  the  potential  for  commercial 
activities  in  space. 

The  University  of  Alabama  in  Bir- 
mingham has  for  many  years  been  one 
of  the  world's  leading  centers  for  crys- 
talography  research.  Their  work  in 
bloenglneerlng  has  opened  the  door 
for  the  development  of  new  drugs  to 
treat  critical  illness.  However,  because 
of  the  restrictions  of  Earth's  gravity,  it 
has  been  very  difficult  up  until  now  to 
grow  protein  crystals  large  enough  to 
allow  characterization  of  their  atomic 
structure.  In  the  zero  gravity  environ- 
ment of  space,  these  crystals  can  be 
grown  up  to  1,000  times  larger  than  on 
the  ground  giving  biochemists  samples 
large  enough  to  characterize  the 
atomic  structure  of  the  molecules. 
Once  the  atomic  structure  of  the  pro- 
tein is  characterized  in  detail,  blo- 


chemlsU  beUeve  they  will  be  able  to 
create  new  medicines. 

The  crystalogrwhy  experiments 
aboard  the  shuttle  represent  the  un- 
limited potential  for  commercial  ac- 
tivities in  mace  particularly  In  the 
area  of  materials  processing.  As  we 
continue  to  leam  about  the  benefits  of 
woricing  in  a  zero  gravity  environment, 
we  will  see  more  Joint  endeavors  be- 
tween universltlea.  government,  and 
industry  in  materials  procfsiring  inves- 
tigs^tons  and  experlmenta.  Materials 
processing  In  space  holds  great  prom- 
ise for  technological  advancement  in 
such  areas  as  metallurgical  materials 
and  process,  chemical  processes,  pass- 
es, composites,  and  fluid  studies.  The 
Fednal  Government  must  continue  to 
devel(H>  policies  and  guidelines  to  stim- 
ulate commercially  orloited  investiga- 
tions and  demonstrations  such  as  the 
protein  crystal  growth  experlmoits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  frc«n  Aviation 
Week  be  printed  In  the  Rboord  in  f  tilL 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rioors.  as  follows: 

Shuttls  Cktbtal  OaowTB  Tssn  Couio 

ASVAKCS  Caikbi  RassAacR 

(by  Craig  Covault) 

WASHiwntm— Several  large  X3A.  drug 
eompsnies  and  unlveisttleB  bave  signed  with 
the  National  Aeronautks  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  fly  hundreds  of  protein  crystal 
growth  ezpalments  on  the  vaoe  shuttle, 
which  could  result  in  powerful  new  cancer 
drugs.  It  also  could  eventually  generate  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  in  new  pharmaceutical  busl- 


sald  It  involved  both  octporate  and  scienttflc 
proprietary  work.  "It  is  only  by  word  of 
mouth  this  coUaboratiaa  Is  taking  plaoe,  but 
we  wdeone  it  because  it  win  provide  a  lot  of 
addttioml  expertise." 

•nie  drug  AM—pawi—  and  university  shut- 
tle tU^bt  team  members  are: 

Smith  Kline  w****"*".  Corp..  Philadel- 
phia. Interested  In  cancer  researdi  and 


Treatments  for  other  serious  conditions 
such  as  high  blood  pressure  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  transplanted  organs  also  could  result 
from  the  new  crystal  growth  work,  which 
will  combine  Moengineering  and  space  com- 
merdalteatlon  to  develop  new  medicines. 

The  project  is  being  rushed  into  the  flight 
stage  because  of  Ita  potential  for  key  medi- 
cal and  conuBotlal  benefits  and  a  recent 
discovery  that  shows  space  processing  could 
be  the  single  most  critical  element  in  achiev- 
ing the  potentiaL 


"For  the  pharmaceutical  cmnpanies,  if 
you  hit  the  right  drug  you  can  make  tre- 
mendous money— there  are  single  drugs 
that  have  produced  revenues  In  the  billions 
of  dollars."  a  bloenglneer  in  the  project  said. 
"Anything  that  provides  a  aulAer.  more  ef- 
fective way  to  design  a  highly  specific  phar- 
maceutical agent  has  tremendous  profit  po- 
tential, and  this  new  shuttle  project  is  clear- 
ly in  that  league." 

The  early  flight  of  protein  crystal  growth 
tesU  was  made  possible  whaa  NASA  and  an 
industry /university  team  signed  an  agree- 
ment Feb.  14  for  a  focused  three-year  qjaoe 
shuttle  effort  in  this  new  medical  area. 
NASA  wUl  provide  some  funds,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  effort  will  be  borne  by  commercial 
films  and  university  grants  such  as  those 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  first  S6  crystal  growth  ezitertmenU 
will  be  c«mdueted  <m  shuttle  Mission  Sl-D  in 
March  and  wiU  be  followed  by  100-300  tesU 
excepted  to  be  flown  on  shuttle  Mission  Sl-I 
in  August. 

"We  have  not  made  any  effort  to  advertise 
what  we  are  doing."  one  researcher  said.  He 


Seherlng  Corp..  BloamfkM.  N.J..  tnterest- 
ed  in  improving  the  capabUtties  of  inter- 
feron used  in  cancer  treatment. 

Upjohn  Co..  Kalamaaoo,  Mich..  Interested 
in  medicines  to  fight  hypertension. 

Unlventty  of  Alahama-Blnnlngham's 
Conprefaenstve  Cancer  Center  and  the 
sehool's  HuntBvaie,  Ala.,  campus,  interested 
in  cancer  research  and  treatoenta. 

University  of  Pennsytvanla.  interested  m 
using  space  to  study  more  pndsdy  DNA.  a 
key  building  block  of  life  isaportant  in  dis- 
ease studies  and  bloenglneertng. 

Unlventty  of  Iowa,  interested  in  gene 
erystaUlMtlon  to  study  the  structure  of 
genes  better. 

In  addltkm  to  these  participants,  McDon- 
nell Douijas  Astronautics  and  Its  produc- 
tion/test astronaut  Charies  W.  Walker  will 
provide  in^xMt  support  on  the  apace  shut- 
Ue. 

McDonnell  Douglas  participation  has 
been  critical  to  getting  the  tesU  on  the 
shuttle  without  NASA  bureaucratic  delays. 
The  protein  tesU  will  be  flown  as  a  plggy- 
bai^  task  to  Walker's  primary  electrophare- 
sls  work  that  also  will  produce  drug  material 
by  a  different  method. 

The  Ortho  Fhaimaceuticals  DIv.  of  John- 
son A  Johnson.  sAilch  sponsors  the  dectro- 
pboresls  work.  Isst  summer  attempted  a 
largely  unsuccessful  crystalUsatkm  teat  In 
the  orWter  and  is  interested  in  the  new 
effort  in  connection  with  the  Scrlpps  Insti- 
tute. 

NASA's  M«wtii»n  Space  FUght  Center  wID 
have  prtanary  responsiWHty  and  wfll  be  a 
focal  ptrint  for  theoretical  researdi  In  the 
endeavor.  The  U.&  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory also  win  perfmm  some  reaeardi.  Put 
of  the  NRL  work  win  be  keyed  toward  appa- 
ratus used  to  handle  the  crystalline  struc- 
tures, and  Its  other  work  wm  involve  study 
of  the  chemical  eonverskm  process  that 
occurs  in  organisms  such  as  ll^tnlng  bugs 
to  create  Ilglit  from  Mrtoglcal  materlaL  In 
addttlon  to  these  partkrlpaats.  other  UjB.. 
European  and  Japanese  pharmaceutical 
companies  are  monitoring  the  program 
closely. 

The  Intoise  pharmaceutical  company  in- 
terest and  the  need  for  an  eaily  flii^t  pro- 
gram were  stimulated  largdy  by  the  success 
of  a  West  German  experiment  on  shuttle 
Mission  9/Spacelab  I  and  Olustrate  how 
quickly  new  scientific  developments  can 
aometinies  affect  commercial  appUcatfams. 

ktOMlC  STKUCTDSSS 

A  new  thrust  in  the  development  of  drugs, 
especially  those  for  ctttical  nineas  such  as 
cancer.  Involves  the  Moengineering  of  drugs 
with  specific  atomic  strxictures.  Using  bioen- 
gineerlng,  the  moleculsr  structure  of  new 
drugs  can  be  taUored  spfriflrally  to  work 
either  in  coonectlon  with  or  against  the 
atomic  structures  of  protein  molecules  In 
the  body.  Tliere  are  about  3S0.000  protelna 
that  could  be  studied,  and  many  are  crttleal 
to  life  and  the  disease  mechanisms  that 
threaten  life. 

To  use  bioengtneering  to  create  sudi  new 
drugs,  the  pharmaceutical  companleB  must 
first  understand  In  detaO  the  atomic  struo- 
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ton  of  the  protein  moleeuleB  to  be  attacked 
or  uristed  In  the  body  by  the  new 
bloengineerad  dniSL 

The  abOlty  to  idileve  that  detailed  an  un- 
dentandinc  of  protein  molecule  ■tnieturo 
baa  become  a  aerioua  proUem  for  drat  com- 
panlea  around  the  worid.  however,  beeauae 
In  Barth'a  gravity  field  It  haa  been  difficult 
and  often  Impowlble  to  grow  protein  crya- 
tala  large  enough  to  allow  characteriaatlon 
of  their  atomic  itrueture. 

During  a  wko-m  experiment  on  the  Spaoe- 
lab  1  flight.  Weat  German  adentiat  Walter 
Uttke  of  the  Untreralty  of  Prdberg  grew 
one  type  of  protein  cryatal  1.000  timea 
larger  than  hla  ground  control  proceaa  and 
another  protein  cryatal  M  timea  larger  than 
hla  ground  aetup.  The  abaenae  of  gravity 
and  oonvectton  in  apace  enable  far  larger 
cryatala  to  be  produced. 

With  theae  daU  from  the  ahuttle.  bloen- 
gtoeeiB  at  drug  companlea  reallaed  that  If 
they  could  conduct  protein  cryatal  growth 
work  in  apace,  they  could  obtain  mmplea 
large  enough  to  characterise  the  atomic 
structure  of  the  moleculcB  and  from  there 
make  aignlftcant  drug  breakthrougha. 

Once  the  atomic  structure  of  a  particular 
protein  la  characterlaed  In  detail,  the  com- 
panlea can  engineer  the  molecular  atraeture 
of  their  medlelnea  to  wm^  either  In  connec- 
tion with  or  agalnat  aimllar  moleeulea  in  the 
body,  thua  creating  powerful  new  medldnea. 

Aa  the  Spacelab  data  were  being  reviewed, 
adentiata  and  UoenglneerB  at  the  Unlveralty 
of  Alahama-Blnningham  Compiehenaive 
Cancer  Center,  who  had  been  working  on 
thia  problem,  were  put  In  touch  with  the 
Marahall  Space  Flight  Center  In  Huntaville. 

The  head  of  the  Birmingham  reaearch 
team.  Charles  Bugg.  a  doctor  of  bloengln- 
eering.  said  he  "had  no  Idea"  what  the 
NASA  Maiahall  faelUty.  located  only  100  mL 
north,  waa  doing  until  VS.  Sen.  Howell  T. 
Heflin  (D.-Ala.)  brought  the  two  groupa  to- 
gether. 

"When  we  heard  what  M»r«ti»ii  was  doing 
In  aero-g  proceaaing.  It  waa  an  immediate 
spark— we  reallaed  they  could  help  with  one 
of  our  blggeat  experimental  problems." 
Bugg  said,  "nils  occurred  early  In  1M4. 

NASA  then  put  the  drug  ffwnpanifa  in 
touch  with  Ifanhall,  which  put  them  In 
touch  with  the  Unlveralty  of  Alabama 
group.  Prom  there  the  Industry /unhrenity 
team  began  to  focua  on  experiments  that 
Bugg  and  hla  group  want  to  fly  on  the  space 
ahuttle  immediately. 

The  early  flight  opportunity  waa  made 
poasible  by  McDonnell  Douglas,  which  will 
have  Ita  astronaut  Walker  carry  the  36  pro- 
tein crystal  growth  tests  In  connection  with 
his  electrophoreala  proceaaing  dutlea  during 
the  March  mlasion  to  be  commanded  by 
Navy  Capt.  Daniel  C.  Brandensteln. 

The  BCarch  tesU  will  be  foUowed  In 
August  by  the  flight  of  a  small  McDonneU 
Douglas  refrigerator  that  will  carry  100-300 
additional  protein  crystal  growth  experl- 
menta. 

Over  the  next  three  yean,  the  small 
manual  unit  and  the  refrigerator  will  be 
flown  as  often  as  poaalble.  making  several 
hundred  protein  crystal  growth  aamplea,  A 
minimum  of  two  to  three  flights  per  year  Is 
planned  to  carry  the  apparatus  under  the 
program  approved  Feb.  14. 

Following  three  years  of  work  with  the 
maniuil  and  refrigerator  systems,  the  team 
expects  to  be  flying  an  apparatua  that  can 
conduct  thousanda  of  protein  crystal  growth 
tests  per  year  on  the  space  shuttle. 

NASA's  Fiscal  19M  Commercial  Programs 
budget  request  Includes  $400,000  to  Initiate 


development  of  an  automated  protein  crya- 
tal growth  devfcie  that  wOl  coat  about  $3.4 

There  are  thouaands  of  proteins  that  need 
to  be  Btudled.  and  beeauae  of  the  inexact  ad- 
ence  Involved  In  growing  the  extremely  deli- 
cate atruetures.  It  may  take  a  hundred  or 
more  teata  to  come  up  with  the  predae  crys- 
tal for  analyala,  according  to  Robert  Nau- 
mann,  chief  of  Marshall's  Low  Gravity  8d- 
enoe  Dhr.  Fortunate,  Individual  tests  can 
be  done  in  small  vlala  enabling  a  large 
number  to  be  carried  at  one  time. 

The  cfaaraetertntlon  of  theae  crystala  tat 
pharmaceutical  application  wOl  then  be 
done  by  a  prooeas  called  protein  crystaOog- 
raphy.  The  proeeas  uasa  X-rays  to  provide  a 
structural  signature  from  billlaaa  of  protein 
atoma  that  all  line  up  uniformly  when  In 
crystalline  form. 

The  field  la  so  Important  that  it  has  re- 
sulted In  eight  Nobel  prises.  Bugg  sakL 


branch,  the  B-Cell  branch,  la  assigned  to 
protect  against  virus  and  bacteria  and  more 
onmmnn    Immune   system    functions."    he 


Barller  It  took  decades  for  rcaearchecs  to 
decipher  the  atomic  structure  of  specific 
protein  crystala.  but  because  of  break- 
throughs In  the  last  five  years  In  computing 
speed  and  computer  graphlca.  the  character- 
laUlon  of  Individual  proteins  can  now  be 
done  In  months  or  a  few  yeara,  rather  than 
decades.  Nanmann  said. 

Getting  cryatala  large  enough  to  charac- 
tertae  Is  now  the  problem,  and  recent  data 
show  this  can  be  done  In  apace.  Bugg  aald. 

Naumann  said  the  space  teata  could  bring 
substantial  beneflta  to  other  fields  of  organ- 
ic chemistry.  He  said  one  large  VS.  chemi- 
cal «v«»«p»«y  told  Marshall  It  required  30,000 
protein  crystal  type  tests  to  come  up  with  a 
herbldde  agent  using  "hit  or  miss"  molecu- 
lar analyala  tedmiquea. 

Bugg  said  that  with  large  crystala  what 
haa  been  a  trlal-and-error  reaearch  proceaa 
can  become  far  more  specific. 

His  group  at  the  University  of  Alabama- 
Birmingham  Is  working  specifically  on  a 
protein  eniyme  keyed  toward  cancer  treat- 
menta  and  drugs  that  can  prevent  the  rejec- 
tion of  human  organ  transplants.  The  pro- 
tein ensyme  Bugg's  group  plans  to  fly  on 
the  shuttle  Is  called  purine  nudeosld  phoa- 
phorylaae.  or  PNP. 


"PNP  provides  a  good  example  of  what 
you  can  do,"  be  said.  "It  Is  an  enxyme  that 
is  found  In  red  blood  cells  and  is  used  by  the 
red  cells  to  chop  up  building  blocks  of  DNA 
so  they  can  be  recyded  to  make  new  DNA. 

"A  number  of  chemotherapy  cancer  treat- 
menta  have  been  dealgned  to  mimic  the 
building  blocks  of  DNA  so  they  can  be  used 
to  meaa  up  the  machinery  of  a  cancer  celL 

"The  problem  la  that  the  PNP  enxyme.  In 
addition  to  chewing  up  the  normal  bulltUng 
blocks  of  DNA.  recognises  the  cancer  druga 
as  material  It  should  alao  chew  up.  ao  when 
theae  druga  are  injected  Into  patients  the 
PNP  In  the  red  blood  cells  chews  up  the 
cancer  drug  before  It  can  reach  the  site  of 
action  at  the  cancer  cell  Itaelf . 

"What  we  want  to  do  la  make  a  drug  that 
kno^a  out  the  PNP  ensyme  ao  we  can  give 
that  drug  along  with  the  anticancer  agent 
ao  the  anticancer  agent  can  reach  Its  target 
without  being  attacked  by  PNP,"  Bugg  said. 
To  do  this  the  group  needs  better  molecular 
detail  on  the  PNP  ensyme  and  hopea  to 
obtain  It  by  growing  crystals  on  the  space 
shutUe. 

"In  addition,  the  PNP  enxyme  Is  required 
by  one  of  two  branches  of  the  human 
Immune  system."  Bugg  said. 

"One  branch,  the  T-Cell  branch,  is  respon- 
sible for  attaddng  foreign  lasues;  the  other 


"The  problem  Is  the  branch  that  attacka 
foreign  Issues  is  the  same  branch  that 
cauaes  the  rejection  of  tranaplanta,  such  aa 
liver  or  kidney  replacementa. 

"To  enable  widespread  tlaaue  tranaplanta, 
what  you  would  like  to  have  are  druga  that 
would  knock  out  only  that  one  branch  of 
the  immune  aystem.  wheraaa  moat  agents 
now  knock  out  the  entire  system  and  the  pa- 
tient Is  open  to  attack  from  other  Infec- 
tlona,"  Bugg  sakL  "PNP  Is  an  ensyme  that 
the  T-Cell  branch  needs  In  order  to  func- 
tion, but  the  B-CeU  side  does  not  need  It. 

"If  we  can  do  apace  based  work  that  wUl 
enable  us  to  specifically  knock  out  PNP, 
theae  druga  can  then  be  uaed  to  enhance  the 
activity  of  anticancer  agenta  and  to  selec- 
tively knock  oat  the  T-CeU  side  of  the 
Immune  system."  according  to  Bugg. 

To  do  that,  however,  they  need  larger 
PNP  crystals  to  study,  and  they  have  not 
been  able  to  grow  them  aa  large  as  needed 
on  the  ground,  be  aald. 

SAXLTasauLia 

Both  Naumann  and  Bugg  aald  the 
progreaa  of  thla  work  need  not  take  a  long 
time  to  reault  In  new  medldnea.  Naumann 
said  he  hopea  aome  of  the  resulting  treat- 
menta  will  be  available  well  before  10  years, 
and  Bugg^has  hopes  of  entering  the  space- 
baaed  PNP  work  In  animal  or  human  teating 
within  three  to  five  years. 

"In  many  caaes.  projects  are  held  up  for 
yean  for  lack  of  being  able  to  grow  the  big 
crystala,  ao  anything  that  allows  that  bottle- 
neck to  be  alleviated  would  be  very  Impor- 
tant," Bugg  aakL 

The  device  that  Walker  will  uae  in  the  or- 
biter  mlddeck  in  March  conalsts  of  two  plas- 
tic slaba  9  X  S  In.  In  alae  with  17  syringe  sys- 
tems between  the  plaatlc  Two  of  theae  units 
will  be  flown  and  mounted  on  the  orMter 
mlddeck  waU.  Walker  will  open  plungers  on 
each  side  of  the  units  to  allow  the  protein 
solutions  and  a  crystalllstng  agent  to  mix. 
The  crystals  will  form  In  a  small  drop  on 
the  end  of  each  syringe. 

Before  reentry.  Walker  will  pull  the  sy- 
ringes so  they  pull  the  drops  with  crystals 
back  up  Into  fluid  suspension. 

This  will  protect  the  crystals  from  reentry 
loada. 

There  alao  wlU  be  a  unit  with  two  dlalysls- 
type  protein  crystal  systems  that  will  use  a 
somewhat  different  crystal-growing  mecha- 
nism on  the  first  mission  carrying  project 
hardware,  aet  for  launch  about  Mar.  30. 


HENRT  CABOT  LOOOE 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  salute  and  honor  the  memory 
of  one  who  served  with  distinction  in 
this  body  and  carried  out  many  and 
varied  assignments  in  the  service  of 
our  great  Nation— Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

A  distinguished  son  of  a  distin- 
guished American  lineage,  he  made  a 
career  of  public  service  as  lawmaker 
and  diplomat  as  weU  as  a  soldier  in  the 
North  Africa  and  European  campaigns 
during  World  War  n.  He  was  the  first 
Senator  to  resign  his  seat  to  fight  in  a 
war  since  the  Civil  War  period  and  his 
decorations  included  the  Bronze  Star, 
the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Ouerre.  His  wartime  experi- 


ence converted  him  from  the  isolatimi- 
ist  positions  that  he  and  hla  father 
prevtouily  had  espoused  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  he  went  on  to  become  a  \}JH. 
Ambaaaador  and  an  articulate  foe  of 
Soviet  aggression  in  that  international 
trlbunaL 

He  served  in  many  other  posts.  Mr. 
President:  Ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Ambassador  to  West  Oennany, 
Ambassador  at  Large  and  special 
envoy  to  the  Vatican.  He  aspired  to 
others:  The  Vloe  Presidency  and  Presi- 
dency, which  fate  denied  him.  But  he 
always  served  with  honor,  ability,  and 
dedication  in  the  many  high  offices 
that  did  come  his  way.  And  in  his  twi- 
light years,  after  all  these  high  posi- 
tions, he  was  not  too  proud  to  contin- 
ue servicing  othos  in  a  far  leas  exalted 
but  important  post,  that  of  a  teacher 
of  politics  and  diplomacy  at  North 
Shore  Community  College  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
have  an  eqjeclally  warm  aloha  for 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  because  he  played 
a  major  role  in  the  attalnmoit  of  Ha^ 
wallan  statehood.  I  was  a  student  at 
Harvard  Law  School  back  in  19S0 
when  our  delegate  to  Congress,  Joe 
Farrlngton.  learned  that,  as  minority 
leader,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  about 
to  circulate  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
in  opposition  to  Hawaiian  statehood. 
So  he  telephoned  me  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  said,  "Spai^,  you  have  got 
to  come  down  here  and  talk  to  Senator 
Lodge:  he  is  prepared  to  distribute  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  in  opposition 
to  Hawaiian  statehood.  If  he  does 
that,  our  chances  are  dead."  BCy  re- 
sponse was.  "Oood  Heavens,  Joe,  I 
have  exams  coming  up  in  2  days."  He 
said,  "Well,  this  is  more  important, 
and  I  know  you  can  do  it  because  he 
has  plenty  of  aloha  for  the  veterans  in 
the  100th  battaUon  and  the  442d,"  and 
I  was  one  of  those  veterans.  I  was  also 
asked  to  talk  to  Senator  Ritsskll 
Long.  When  I  went  over  to  Senator 
Lodge's  office,  he  welcomed  me  imme- 
diately because  it  so  happened  that 
while  he  was  at  the  Italian  war  front 
as  a  Senator  viewing  the  activities  of 
the  100th  battalion,  I  was  assigned  as 
his  escort  officer  to  show  him  around. 
He  remembered  me  when  I  presented 
myself.  He  immediately  granted  me  an 
audience,  and  I  spoke  to  him  about 
what  the  veterans  of  the  100th  bat- 
talion and  442d  had  fought  for  in 
World  War  II  and  that  the  granting  of 
Hawaiian  statehood  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate recognition  of  the  lojralty  that 
they  had  displayed  on  the  battlefield. 

He  listened  very  attentively  and 
then  he  reached  forward  and  picked 
up  from  his  desk  a  draft  of  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  he  had  prepared.  He 
said  to  me,  "For  you  and  the  veterans 
of  the  100th  Battalion  and  442d  I  can 
do  at  least  this  much."  And  after 
showing  me  what  it  was,  he  tore  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  into  bits  and 


threw  it  in  the  wastebasket.  Here  was 
a  man  of  compassion,  who  had  feelings 
for  others  even  in  oppodtlon  to  his 
own  dear  thinking,  whldi  had  led  him 
to  drafting  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
In  opposition  to  Hawaiian  statehood. 
He  reversed  himself  because  he 
thought  then  and  there  as  I  was 
qwaking  to  him  that  ^mnitmnm^  re- 
gardleas  of  race  or  ancestry,  deserved 
recognition  egtedally  afto-  they  had 
proven  their  loyalty  by  sacrifice  of 
limbs  and  even  Uvea. 

Tears  later,  in  1905  when  I  was  visit- 
ing South  Vietnam  as  a  XJS.  Congress- 
man and  was  introduced  to  our  then 
Ambassador  to  that  war-torn  eountzy, 
he  focused  his  sharp  gace  on  me  and 
to  my  amazement  asked  me.  "^wrk 
Matsimaga,  aren't  you  the  young  man 
from  Harvard  Law  School  who  went  to 
Washington  to  lobby  me  for  Hawaiian 
statehoodT'  I  remarked.  "How  could 
you  remember  such  a  little  incident 
which  happened  so  many  years  ago?" 
Ambassador  Lodge  responded.  "It  Isnt 
too  often  that  a  UJS.  Senator  tears  m> 
his  own  1>ear  Colleague'  letter." 

Mr.  President.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
was  indeed  a  distinguished  American 
who  played  a  major  role  In  the  history 
of  his  country  for  nearly  a  half  centu- 
ry and  played  it  welL  My  condolences 
go  out  to  his  widow  Emily  and  all  the 
members  of  his  f  smily. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wlU  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chaib).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FARM  CREDIT 


BA*.  BOREN.  ISx.  President,  I  was 
alarmed  to  read  a  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning,  March  6, 
carried  on  the  front  page  and  carried 
over  to  page  A4,  indicating  that  there 
seems  to  be  again  some  confusion  at 
the  White  House  about  the  position 
that  it  has  previously  taken  in  regard 
to  farm  credit. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this  con- 
fusion for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  if  the  President  is  really 
acting  on  the  liasis  of  the  misinforma- 
tion contained  in  some  of  the  state- 
ments coming  from  the  administra- 
tion, then  he  is  apt  to  make  a  serious 
error  as  he  acts  on  the  package  of  leg- 
islation sent  to  him  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  deal 
with  the  current  emergency  on  the 
farm. 

I  refer  to  an  article  in  this  morning's 
paper  entitled  "House  Sends  Farm-Aid 
Bill  to  President"  written  by  Margaret 
Shapiro,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  have  printed  in  the  Raooas  the  full 
text  of  that  artide. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

Houaa  Saaaa  Faaa- Axs  Bnx  to  1 


BBMUM  Haa  VOWBD  TO  VRO  MKSSOIX 

(By  Margaret  Shapiro) 

The  Democratlc^ontrolled  Booae.  over 
atrenuous  Republican  objeetiaaa.  approved 
and  aent  to  Preald<nt  Reagan  yeaterday  an 
emergeoey  farm-credit  rdlef  bill  that 
Reagan  haa  aald  he  will  veto  aa  unneoeaaary 
and  too  coatly. 

The  35ft-to-lW  vote  generally  followed 
party  llnea.  with  23S  Democrata  and  SO 
mostly  faim-atate  RepubUcana  voting  In 
favor  of  the  legislation,  and  18  Deutociats 
and  150  RqwibMcana.  «"»»««^"g  BMiat  of  the 
Houae  GOP  leaderahlp.  voting  against  It. 

House  Democratic  Itadsrs  pradieted  that 
the  Houae  would  override  a  preaidential 
veto,  but  yeaterday*a  tally  feD  wdl  abort  of 
the  two-thirds  majority  needed  to  do  ao. 

Neverthdeas,  Democnta  yvatfrdsy  were 
rdlshing  the  polttical  bind  audi  a  veto 
would  cauae  for  Reagan  and  the  GOP. 

"Reagan  can  veto  the  farm  bill,  but  he 
cannot  veto  the  problem."  aald  Houae 
ftieaker  Thomaa  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill  Jr.  CD- 
Mass.). 

Houae  Minority  Leader  Robert  C.  Ifidid 
(R-m.)  accuaed  the  Democrata  of  trying  to 
aoore  political  pointa  by  ruahing  the  bffl 
throu^  without  trying  to  find  a  compro- 
miae  acceptable  to  the  White  Houae. 

"The  need  is  there;  the  urgency  Is  there; 
it's  just  a  question  of  how  to  do  It."  he  said. 
"We  aecm  to  be  more  Intereated  in  harveat- 
ing  votea  than  in  harveating  crops." 

The  leglslatinn  waa  apiHOved  laat  wedi  by 
the  RepubUean-led  Senate,  deapite  heavy 
lobbying  by  the  admlnlatratlan  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.). 

Farm-state  Ofnstors  had  tacked  the  credit 
provision  onto  a  UU  authorUng  $175  mil- 
lion in  diaaater  and  refugee  assistance  to 
drou^t-ravaged  African  nations. 

Adminlatratkm  officials  had  taHUcated 
that,  even  without  the  farm  provWooi, 
Reagan  would  be  Itm^HmH  to  veto  the  bill  be- 
eauae the  amount  approved  for  African 
drought  aasiatanoe  waa  aeven  times  more 
than  the  administration  requested. 

The  farm  Mil  would  make  It  easier  for 
debt-rkiden  farmers  to  obtain  credit  in  time 
for  spring  planting.  It  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $1.85  bOlion  in  federal  farm-loan 
guaranteea  this  year  to  help  farmers  obtain 
loans  to  run  their  operatioas  and  restruc- 
ture thdr  debts. 

The  administration  maintains  that  Ita  cur- 
rent $660  million  loan-guarantee  program  Is 
adequate. 

Ttut  bill  alao  would  provide  $100  million  to 
subsidlBe  lower  Interest  rates  for  commer- 
cial loans.  The  federal  govenmient  would 
match  the  Interest-rate  reductions  granted 
by  lenders  who  refinanced  farm  loana.  Thia 
measure  has  been  denounced  by  the  admin- 
istration officials,  and  aome  lawmakos  sug- 
gested It  would  be  little  more  than  a  bank 
baOout. 

The  legislatkm  would  also  allow  faimen 
this  q^ring  to  get  half  of  the  farm-price  sup- 
port loans  they  normally  would  recdve 
after  the  fall  harvest.  A  farmer  could  get  an 
advance  of  up  to  $50,000  this  way,  to  be 
uaed  to  finance  spring  planting. 

Administration  officials  have  aald  the  cost 
of  the  combined  farm-famine  measure  could 
run  as  hlgli  as  $7.4  billion  this  year,  then 
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drop  to  a  net  total  of  $1J  bUUon  for  thli 
yMT  and  next  M  fannerm  repay  loan*. 

However.  Democratic  otftdala  eald  the 
Consrearional  Budget  Office  eetlmatea  that 
the  two-year  coat  would  be  about  $S00  mU- 
Uon. 

Houw  Majority  Leadw  James  C.  Wright 
Jr.  (D-Tez.)  nld  that  one-third  of  American 
f armen  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  financ- 
ing for  the  spring  planting  leaaon.  that 
100.000  family  farms  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  that  rural  bank  f aUurea  are 
at  the  hlilieet  point  sinoe  the  Dtpreaslon 

According  to  aides  of  Rep.  Thomas  A. 
Daschle  (D&D.)  about  400.000  could  face 
similar  problems  without  the  finaniial  as- 
slstanoe  In  the  legislation  sent  to  Reagan 
yesterday. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  quote 
Just  a  portion  of  It  now.  It  says: 

The  farm  bill  would  make  It  easier  for 
debt-ridden  farmers  to  obtain  credit  in  time 
for  spring  planting.  It  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $1.86  billion  in  federal  farm-loan 
guarantees  this  year  to  help  farmers  obtain 
loans  to  run  their  operations  and  restruc- 
ture their  debts. 
I  continue  to  quote: 
The  administration  mti'''t"''"  that  its  cur- 
rent (650  million  loan-guarantee  program  is 
adequate. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  period  of  time  in 
which  the  filibuster  was  continuing  on 
the  Senate  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Meese  ncunination  a  very 
clear  agreement  was  reached  between 
this  Senator,  and  others,  and  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  point  that  the 
$680  million  cap  on  the  amount  of 
money  made  available  for  loan  guaran- 
tees had  been  removed.  We  were  told 
that  no  eligible  farmer  under  the 
terms  of  the  program  would  be  denied 
the  right  to  restructure  his  debt  or  to 
receive  a  loan  guarantee  on  the  basis 
that  the  funds  had  been  exhausted. 

A  commitment  was  made  not  only 
that  the  $660  million  cap  would  be  re- 
moved on  the  guarantee  program  and 
that  all  caps  would  also  be  removed  on 
the  direct  loan  programs,  but  that 
however  much  was  required  would  be 
made  available  by  the  administration. 
If  $3  billion,  and  that  figure  was  dis- 
cussed, or  $4  billion  in  loan  guarantees 
became  necessary,  the  administration 
committed  itself  to  making  that 
amount  of  money  available. 

We  unanimously  passed  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  by  91  votes  in 
favor  of  it,  9  not  voting,  and  in  that 
resolution  it  spelled  out  that  the  caps 
on  both  of  these  programs,  including 
the  $650  million  cap.  had  been  re- 
moved. I  now  quote  from  that  resolu- 
tion as  it  appeared  in  the  Rxcors  of 
February  23. 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  assured 
Congress  that  adequate  funding  will  be  im- 
mediately available  for  eligible  and  qualified 
borrowers  under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Insured  farm  operating  loan  pro- 
gram to  meet  operating  credit  demands  for 
the  1988  crops; 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  assured 
Coni^ess  that  adequate  guaranteed  author- 


ity will  be  Immediately  available  for  eligible 
and  qualified  borrowers  to  Implement  the 
President's  Debt  Adjustment  Program  an- 
nounced In  September  1064  and  revised  In 
February  1888: 

Those  are  the  requisite  portions  of 
the  resolution  passed  unanlmo«isly  by 
the  Senate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fil- 
ibuster on  the  Meese  nomination. 

PasMge  of  that  resolution  and  the 
wording  of  that  resolution  was  an  In- 
herent part  of  the  good  faith  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  this  Sena- 
tor and  others  and  the  administration 
In  return  for  which  we  agreed  to  end 
the  debate  and  allow  a  vote  on  the 
Meese  nomination. 

Not  only  was  the  resolution  agreed 
to  but  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  ad- 
ministration by  letter,  in  writing, 
would  certify  its  agreement  to  remov- 
ing the  $660  million  cap.  At  this  point, 
I  would  quote  from  a  letter,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  RacoRO  at  this  point,  from  Sec- 
retary John  R.  Block.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRB.  as  follows: 

DarutxitKirr  or  AoaicoLTinui; 

OmCI.  or  THB  SaCIXTABT. 

WaaMngton,  DC.  February  22,  IMS. 
Hon.  Roamrr  Btsb. 
Minorita  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
WaahinQton,  DC. 

Db*b  Ma.  Mnoarrr  tjaw  i  have  dis- 
ctissed  the  actions  recommended  In  the 
Sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  with  the 
President. 

I  am  authorised  by  the  President  to  state 
that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Administra- 
tion (1)  to  fully  and  speedily  implement  the 
policies  set  forth  In  the  resolution  (the  text 
of  which  is  attached),  and  (2)  to  make  cer- 
tain that  adequate  funds  are  immediately 
available  for  all  qualified  farmers  seeking 
assistance  under  the  programs  and  provi- 
sions identified  in  the  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JobhR.Bu>ck. 

Secretarn. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows. "Dear  J4r.  Minority  Leader,"  In 
this  case.  Senator  Btu>.  and  it  was 
also  addressed  to  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Dolb. 

DsAa  Ma.  MnioaiTT  LsADsa:  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  actions  recommended  in  the 
Sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  with  the 
President. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  President  to  state 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Administra- 
tion (1)  to  fully  and  speedily  implement  the 
policies  set  forth  In  the  resolution  (the  text 
of  which  U  attached),  and  (3)  to  make  cer- 
tain that  adequate  funds  are  immediately 
available  for  all  qualified  farmers  seeking 
assistance  under  the  programs  and  provi- 
sions identified  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  Uie  agreement  which  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tions as  further  implemented  by  a 
letter  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ctilture  in  which  he  says  he  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  this  agreement  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


spelled  out  in  this  letter  over  his  signa- 
ture. 

And  yet  we  continue  to  hear  from 
the  administration  talk  about  the  fact 
that  the  emergency  farm  credit  pai^- 
age  somehow  has  a  huge  cost  attached 
to  it  because  it  authorises  more  than 
$650  million  in  loan  guarantees  under 
the  old  cap. 

It  is  because  of  this  confusion  that  I 
wrote  to  the  President  a  letter  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1986.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rioou)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Riooiu),  as  follows: 

UJLSaiATi, 
WaAington,  DC,  Februanf  25,  IMS. 
The  PasszBBiT. 
Tfke  White  Houae. 
Wa$hin0ton,  DC 

Mb.  PaasiOBirr:  According  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  "Washington 
Post",  you  stated  that  you  did  not  Intend  to 
provide  more  than  $650  million  for  the 
FmHA  Debt  Adjustment  Program.  (DAP).  It 
was  my  understanding  that  you  had  earlier 
in  the  week  authorised  Secretary  Block  to 
use  as  much  money  as  necessary  for  this 
program,  that.  In  essence,  there  would  be  no 
cap  on  the  funding. 

Secretary  Block  assured  mm  that  you  sup- 
ported the  Senate  Resolution  clarifying 
that  there  would  be  no  cap  on  this  program. 
His  repeated  assurances  were  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  I  decided  to  end  the  filibuster 
against  Mr.  Meese's  nomination. 

I  would  appreciate  an  '"""'^■»*  clarifica- 
tion of  your  position  on  this  matter  as  the 
Ethiopian  Food  Aid  BUI  is  to  come  before 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  and  your  position 
may  necessitate  a  modification  of  an  amend- 
ment several  farm  state  senators  Intend  to 


Tour  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

David  L.  Bobsh, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BOREN.  In  part.  I  noted  that 
there  continued  to  be  articles  in  the 
news  media  referring  to  a  $660  million 
cap  and  that  Secretary  Block  had  as- 
sured us  that  the  President  supported 
the  Senate  resolution  removbig  the 
cap.  I  wrote  that  letter  on  February  25 
and  yet  I  still  have  not,  as  of  today— 
and  the  bill  is  on  the  President's 
desk— received  a  reply  to  my  letter 
asking  for  a  clarification. 

The  next  day,  Febnuur  26— and  I 
Just  received  this  letter  very  recently— 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.B.  Og- 
lesby,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
saying: 

Dbab  Sknatob  Boskh:  Thank  you  for  your 
February  25  letter  to  the  President  request- 
ing clarification  on  the  Administration's  po- 
sition with  respect  to  f uiuUng  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Debt  Adjustment 
Program. 

Tour  concern  is  appreciated,  and  I  have 
asked  the  appropriate  Administration  advis- 
ers to  promptly  review  your  comments  and 
provide  you  with  the  information  you  re- 
quested as  soon  as  possible. 


With  best  wishes. 
Stnoerely. 

MB.  OuassT,  jr., 
Aeeiatant  to  the  PrmUent 

As  of  this  time  they  have  failed  to 
provide  me  with  that  information. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  possi- 
bilities at  woik  here.  One  is  that  there 
is  a  total  failure  to  understand  the  sit- 
uation at  the  White  House  and  that 
we  may  be  somehow  in  danger  of 
having  the  admlnistraticm  not  imple- 
ment the  agreement,  clearly  entered 
into  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
terms  of  the  sense-of-the-Soiate  reso- 
lution as  supported  by  a  letter  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
authority  of  the  Presidoit  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  were  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  administration  to  reim- 
pooe  the  $650  million  cap,  as  these 
press  reports  indicate,  and  deny  farm- 
ers eligible  under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
gram the  right  to  participate  in  the 
debt  adjustment  program,  it  would  be 
a  complete  and  total  breach  unparal- 
leled, certainly  in  my  public  career,  of 
written  commitments  entered  into  be- 
tween the  vast  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

And  I  think  it  would  be  an  under- 
statonent  to  say  that  its  consequences 
not  only  in  this  area  but  in  other  areas 
of  legislative  policy  and  the  future 
ability  to  enter  into  agreements  based 
upon  trust  would  be  far-reaching 
indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  that  is  what  is  In  the  minds  of  the 
administration.  I  certainly  hope  not. 
There  is.  I  suppose,  another  alterna- 
tive and  that  is  that  the  White  House 
understands  the  situation.  They  un- 
derstand that  they  agreed  to  remove 
the  $660  million  cap  themselves.  They 
understand  that  they  were  obligating 
themselves  to  perhaps  $3  or  $4  billion 
in  loan  guarantees,  at  least  that  is  a 
potential  figure.  But  they  do  not  want 
to  clearly  explain  that  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  They  would  rather  leave 
the  impression  that  somehow  the  two 
bills  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  recently  and  now  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  have  some  huge  price  tag 
associated  with  them:  that  they  some- 
how cost  several  billions  of  dollars  be- 
cause they  exceed  the  $650  million 
that  the  President  himself  already 
agreed  to  exceed. 

If  that  is  the  case.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  certainly  not  a  credit  to  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  certainly  not  a  positive  re- 
flection on  the  truthfulness  of  the 
presentation  of  the  administration  to 
the  American  people. 

What  is  the  truth?  Assuming  that 
the  administration  keeps  its  word  and 
removes  the  $650  million  cap.  what  is 
the  truth  about  the  cost  of  these  bills 
that  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  House?  The  truth  is  that 
they  have  very  negligible  cost. 


One  bill  does  have  a  provision  for 
$100  million  of  matching  money  to  be 
made  available  under  regulations  to  be 
written  by  the  administration  itself, 
with  protections  in  the  regulatii»s  as 
deemed  necessary  by  the  administra- 
tion, so  that  banks,  at  their  opticm. 
after  already  acting  to  remove  and 
reduce  to  interest  rates,  to  reduce  the 
interest  rates  for  farmers  on  guaran- 
teed loans,  could  have  the  ofHitm  of  re- 
ducing the  Interest  rates  further  on 
the  basis  that  the  bank  would  absorb 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  further  interest 
rate  reductions  and  the  Government 
would  absorb  the  other  half  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $100  million.  There  is  a 
cap  in  that  program  and  undo'  no  dr- 
cumstanoes  can  the  total  amount  of 
money  expended  exceed  $100  million. 

So  it  would  be  'air  to  say  that  the 
potential  cost  of  these  two  bills  to  aid 
the  farmers  in  a  desperate  onergency 
at  the  outside  is  $100  million. 

What  about  the  other  bill,  the 
Dixon  biU  or  the  Daschle  bill,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called?  What  is  the  cost  of 
that  bill? 

BIr.  President,  the  cost  is  virtually 
zero.  It  is  simply  a  cash  advance  of 
funds  that  are  already  going  to  be  paid 
to  the  farmers  anjrway.  in  the  same 
fiscal  year.  It  is  Just  a  matter  that  in- 
stead of  paying  those  dollars  later  in 
the  year,  perhaps  August  or  Septem- 
ber, half  of  the  money  that  is  going  to 
be  paid  anyway  will  be  paid  to  the 
fanner  sooner.  Not  another  dollar  is 
going  to  be  paid;  it  is  simply  going  to 
be  that  the  dollars  are  going  to  be 
made  available  sooner.  So  thi^  in 
terms  of  the  cost  for  the  Government 
for  the  entire  year,  there  really  is  no 
increase  at  all  under  that  bilL  Now  it 
is  possible  a  few  more  farmers  may 
sign  up  under  the  program  than  would 
otherwise  so  that  they  can  get  the 
cash  advance. 

If  that  is  the  case.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  increased  but  will 
be  reduced  in  the  long  run.  As  we  get 
more  farmers  to  participate,  we  help 
bring  supply  and  demand  back  into 
balance.  That  reduces  the  cost  of  com- 
modity programs  down  the  line  by  im- 
proving market  prices  for  farmers. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  the  administra- 
tion keeps  its  pledge— as  I  say.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  and  trust  they  wiU— to 
remove  the  $650  million  cap,  if  they 
have  taken  that  action  already,  they 
cannot  assign  that  cost  to  these  two 
bills.  That  is  their  own  action  by  their 
own  administration.  They  are  the  ones 
who  removed  the  cap.  They  are  the 
ones  who  said.  "If  it  takes  another  $1 
or  $2  billion,  we  are  ready  to  agree  to 
thttt."  They  cannot  then  turn  around 
and  assign  that  cost  to  these  two  bills. 

If  they  try  to  imply  to  the  American 
people  that  they  were  holding  the  line 
at  $650  million  and  that  these  two  biUs 
increase  the  cost  beyond  that,  they  are 
not  leveling  with  the  *"»«"^«^"  people. 


One  way  or  the  other,  either  the 
agreement  is  not  being  kept  in  trust 
with  this  body  or  the  American  people 
are  being  misled,  one  way  or  the  other. 
One  alternative  or  the  other  appears 
to  be  correct. 

The  cost  of  these  two  bills  is  only 
$100  million. 

Hie  reason  I  make  these  points  now, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  we  are  told  the 
White  House  has  the  bOl  under  consid- 
eration and  will  act  (HI  it  in  the  very 
near  future,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so.  Tlie  advisers  to  the  President 
will  be  doing  him  a  great  disMrvioe  if 
they  do  not  make  it  clear  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  actual  cost  of  these  two 
bills  is  not  several  billion  dollars  as 
has  been  bandied  about  in  the  press, 
but  $100  mfllKm. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President 
would  receive  straight  and  accurate 
advice  on  that  point.  As  President  he 
is  entitled  to  be  told  the  truth  by  his 
own  advisers. 

Let  us  siwume.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  cost  is  $100  million,  as  I  have  said, 
or  certainly  approximately  liiat  figure. 
as  <H>posed  to  $2  billion.  $3  billion.  $4 
billion,  or  $5  billion.  Is  it  too  much  for 
us  to  spend  $100  mUlioa  to  give  thou- 
sands of  farmers  across  this  country  a 
fighting  chance  to  survive? 

We  are  told  that  we  should  not  add 
to  the  deficit  of  this  country.  Mr. 
President.  I  strongly  agree  with  that 
proposition.  I  believe  that  in  order  to 
make  $100  million  available  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  we  should  cut 
waste  out  of  the  budget  in  other  areas. 
I  wHl  be  specific. 

I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world  we  can 
Justify  the  request  of  this  administra- 
Uon  for  $20  biUlon  for  foreign  aid  this 
year  and  then  turn  around  and  say 
that  we  cannot  afford  $100  mUllmi  to 
deal  with  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
farmers  here  at  home. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  American 
people,  if  they  were  glvra  an  importu- 
nity to  vote  directly  cm  this  question, 
would  hesitate  even  1  seomd  to  cut 
$100  million  out  of  the  $20  billion  the 
administration  has  requested  for  for- 
eign aid  and  give  our  farmers  here  at 
home  a  chance  to  siirvive.  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  that  our  farmers  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  going  broke. 
Farmers  have  allowed  them  the  great- 
est food  bargain  In  the  world,  with 
only  16  percent  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can's incmne  going  for  food,  while  it  is 
45  percent  in  the  Soviet  ITnlon.  and 
over  50  percent  in  many  parts  of  the 
worldL  You  cannot  tell  me  that  the 
American  pe<H>le,  if  they  had  an  (q>- 
portunity  to  set  budget  priorities, 
would  have  any  hesitation  in  rejecting 
the  proposal  to  give  $20  billion  of  for- 
eign aid  and  give  nothing  to  the  farm- 
ers. 

I  think  90.90  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  country  would  vote  to  make  the 
foreign  aid  $19.9  billion  so  we  could 
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glv«  $100  million  to  the  fanners  here 
at  home. 

It  is  not  <mly  that  the  farmers  de- 
serve our  sympathetic  understanding 
because,  after  all.  they  are  not  the 
ones  who  Imposed  anbargoes  prevent- 
ing them  fran  selling  their  food  to 
other  countries.  Our  Oovetnment  did 
that.  They  are  not  the  ones  who 
caused  the  overvaluation  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  or  mistakes  in  our  budget- 
ary problems,  but  It  was  our  own  Gov- 
ernment who  placed  them  In  that  situ- 
ation so  they  could  not  sell  their  food 
overseas. 

Even  beyond  that.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  what  a  col- 
lapse in  agriculture  can  do  to  the  rest 
of  this  economy.  We  have  not  forgot- 
ten what  happened  in  1929.  We  have 
not  forgotten  what  happened  in  1930. 
We  know  it  all  too  well.  When  land 
values  collapsed,  the  banks  began  to 
collapse  because  it  was  the  land  which 
backed  up  their  portfolios.  When  the 
land  collapsed,  the  small  business 
across  this  country  collapsed  and  a 
ripple  was  set  forth  across  the  country 
which  became  a  tidal  wave  which  did 
not  stop  until  it  reached  Wall  Street 
and  the  financial  IzkBtitutlons  of  this 
country  and  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
entire  population,  off  the  farm  and  on 
the  farm,  being  thrown  out  of  woHl 
Last  year  we  lost  1.5  percent  of  our 
farmers  in  this  country  and  land 
values  went  down  10  percent.  Mr. 
President,  projections  are  that  in  the 
Great  Plains  States  we  can  lose  as 
many  as  13  percent  of  our  farmers  this 
year  alone.  If  land  values  went  down 
10  percent  losW  l-S  percent  of  our 
farmers,  what  would  hiu^pen  if  we  lost 
13  percent? 

We  were  told  by  the  administration, 
and  I  agree,  we  could  not  risk  the  fail- 
ure of  a  large  bank  in  Chicago  recent- 
ly. A  $4.5  billion  baUcut  package.  $900 
million  of  which  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  stockholders  as  their  equity 
value  was  protected,  was  put  together 
to  keep  that  bank  from  collapiring.  a 
$4.5  billion  package. 

ICr.  President,  if  the  possible  col- 
lapse of  that  bank  constituted  a  threat 
to  our  economy,  what  would  happen  if 
13  percent  of  our  farmers  went  out  of 
business?  What  would  happen  to 
banks  in  this  country  that  have  more 
than  41  percent  of  their  loan  portfo- 
lios in  a^lcultural  loans?  If  we  think 
that  $50  billion  of  Latin  American 
loans  which  are  nonperf  orming  might 
constitute  a  threat  to  this  country, 
what  do  we  think  the  impact  would  be 
if  the  $220  billion  agricultural  debt  In 
this  country  could  not  be  serviced? 
$4.5  billion  to  prevent  the  failure  of 
one  bank  In  Chicago,  and  not  $100  mil- 
lion to  prevent  a  potentially  devastat- 
ing collapse  of  the  agricultural  sector 
of  this  country?  How  can  that  be  In 
the  interest  of  any  American  citizen, 
whether  they  live  on  the  farm  or 
whether  they  live  in  a  large  city? 


Do  not  forget,  farmers  are  the  larg- 
est single  customers  for  trucks  and 
autos  In  this  country.  There  are  a  lot 
of  Jobs  at  stake  there.  They  arc  the 
fourth  largest  consumer  of  insurance 
and  real  estate  services  In  this  coun- 
try. They  create  40.000  Jobs  directly  in 
the  steel  Industry  throu^  their  pur- 
chases fn»n  that  industry.  Directly  or 
indirectly  they  create  20  percent  of  all 
the  Jobs  in  this  country  even  though 
they  are  8  peremt  of  the  population. 

How  can  we  stand  by  and  be  respon- 
sible and  risk  the  kind  of  problems 
that  we  risk  by  not  dealing  with  this 
agricultural  crisis  now?  How  can  we 
ever  look,  the  farmers  of  this  Natl<m  tn 
the  eye  and  say  to  them.  "We  had  $20 
billion  to  send  overseas  in  foreign  aid 
but  we  did  not  have  $100  million  to 
deal  with  yoiu-  crisis  here  at  home.  We 
had  $4.5  billion  to  pnv  up  a  Chicago 
bank  to  protect  $900  million  worth  of 
equity  of  the  stockholders  in  that 
bank,  but  we  did  not  have  $100  million 
anywhere  in  the  budget  for  you.  We 
have  the  money  to  spend  hundreds  of 
dollars  each  for  toilet  seats  for  the 
Pentagon,  but  we  do  not  have  $100 
million  anjrwhere  in  place  in  the 
budget  that  we  coiild  trim  out  to  take 
care  of  your  problems  and  to  protect 
the  rest  of  American  citizens  against 
the  ripple  effect  the  collapse  of  agri- 
culture could  have." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indefensible.  It  Is 
absolute^  indefensible  to  have  such  a 
misguided  set  of  priorities  in  terms  of 
writing  the  budget  of  this  country 
that  we  fail  to  deal  with  a  critical  eco- 
nomic crisis  here  at  home  while  find- 
ing the  money,  much  of  which  will  go 
down  a  rat  hole  in  some  other  countxy 
In  the  international  arms  maricet.  we 
send  somewhere  else  in  foreign  aid. 

One  of  our  national  commentators 
suggested  with  tongue  in  cheek  recent- 
ly that  the  farm  crisis  could  be  solved 
by  having  all  the  farmers  bring  their 
pitchforiEs  to  Washington,  have  them 
take  them  to  the  Pentagon,  trade 
them  in  under  the  normal  prices  that 
appear  to  be  paid  for  certain  objects 
recently,  have  the  Pentagon  pay  every 
farmer  $25,000  each  for  their  pitch- 
forks, and  that  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem that  we  have  on  the  farm.  It  Is  a 
sad  commentary.  Mr.  President. 

I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  look  at  the  Information 
which  I  have  inserted  into  the  Rbcobo. 
I  hope  that  he  wiU  be  reminded  by  his 
advisers  that  he  already  pledged  in 
writing  in  this  resolution— by  his  own 
Secretary  of  Airiculture  over  the  Sec- 
retary's sivoature  saying  he  acted  with 
the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States— and  has  already  acted 
to  remove  $650  million  cap.  I  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  administration 
will  keep  its  pledge,  and  I  trust  that 
they  wUl.  in  that  matter.  But  I  hope 
they  will  also  do  something  else,  and 
tell  the  American  people  the  truth; 
that  Is.  that  the  cost  of  this  bill  is  not 


several  billion  dollars.  It  is  perhaps 
$100  million.  That  is  an  outside  figure 
because  that  is  a  cap  that  Is  imposed 
on  the  money  available  for  the  inter- 
est buydown. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  think 
long  and  hard  about  the  priorities  in 
the  budget,  will  decide  that  we  can 
trim  that  $100  million  out  of  foreign 
aid  or  out  of  some  other  function,  and 
make  It  available  to  deal  with  the  seri- 
ous American  problem  that  Is  going  to 
cost  us  not  $100  million,  not  even  hun- 
(ta«ds  of  millions,  but  billioins  of  dol- 
lars before  It  is  through;  $4.5  billion 
was  poured  into  one  bank  when  it 
almost  failed.  Tet.  for  want  of  $100 
million,  we  add  the  Jeopardy  placed 
upon  4.100  banks  in  this  country.  It 
does  not  make  sense.  There  is  no  good 
reason  in  substance  to  do  it.  There  is 
no  good  political  reason  to  do  It.  There 
is  no  reason  in  terms  of  fairness  to  do 
It. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  President 
will  decide  not  to  veto  that  bilL  If  he 
does,  many  of  us  in  conscience  will 
have  only  one  course,  and  that  is  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  overturn  that  de- 
cision and  to  follow  opportunities  in 
the  future  to  make  other  proposals— 
we  hope  that  the  President  will  have 
better  information  at  that  time— and. 
if  not.  to  try  to  overturn  the  veto  and 
the  results  of  it. 

But  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  try  to  raise  the  issue  of 
the  deficit  in  acting  on  this  bill  be- 
cause it  is  an  argument  totally  without 
substance.  It  is  a  small  amoimt  of 
money  Involved  in  a  budget  where 
there  are  many  places  for  us  to  cut  to 
come  up  with  that  money  without 
adding  to  the  deficit.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  deficits.  It  Is  a  matter  of  priorities- 
foreign  aid.  for  example,  versus  press- 
ing problems  here  at  home.  It  Is  a  time 
for  us  to  keep  faith  with  the  American 
people,  with  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  and  with  the  American 
farmer.  We  have  certainly  kept  faith 
with  a  lot  of  other  people  aroimd  the 
world.  We  are  keeping  faith  to  the 
tune  of  $20  billion  this  year.  We  kept 
faith  with  the  Latin  American  farmers 
by  baUing  out  their  governments 
through  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  the  time  of  several  billion  dol- 
lars when  they  could  not  pay  their 
debts  back  to  us.  Our  farmers  ptiA  the 
taxes  that  helped  ball  out  those  gov- 
ernments that  have  been  In  essence 
competing  with  us  by  paying  their 
share  of  the  money  that  went  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  priorities. 

In  my  own  mind,  our  clear  priority 
should  be  to  keep  faith  with  our  own 
and  to  deal  with  serious  economic 
problems  here  at  home  before  they  so 
cripple  our  economy  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  help  anyone  else  in 
the  world  or  ourselves  as  well. 


I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


CALLING    FOR    THE    PRESIDENT 
TO      APPROVE      LEGISLATION 
THAT   WnX   PROVIDE   CREDIT 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  FARMERS 
Mr.  ZORIN8KT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  legislation— HJl.  1O0$— that 
wHl  provide  emergency  credit  aailst- 
anoe  for  our  Natl<m's  fanners  and  as- 
sistance   for    Africans    faced    with 
famine. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  acted  on  HJl. 
1096.  At  that  time,  several  important 
provlsloite  of  farm  credit  legislation— 
Soiate  Joint  Resolution  49— that  I  in- 
troduced on  February  19.  were  Incor- 
porated into  that  measure.  It  was  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  HJl.  1096 
that  was  approved  yesterday  by  the 
House. 

I  beUeve  that  It  Is  essential  that  the 
President  sign  this  legislation. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  me  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
President  expressing  our  strong  rec- 
ommendation that  he  approve  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  letter  to  the  President  be 
printed  in  the  Rzooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoro,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sbmats.  Committ^  om  Aaax- 
cmxuKK.  Nurmrnoa,  amb  Fobist- 

■T, 

WoMMngUm,  DC,  March  S.  IMS. 
TBiPusniBn, 
77kc  VfhiUHouae, 
WoMMngton,  DC 

Dux  Mx.  PaxsntKHT:  We  strongly  urge 
you  to  approve  HJt.  1096.  Ifglrittlon  that 
would  provide  African  famine-relief  ssiltt- 
anoe  and  emergency  credit  ■■riitsnre  for 
our  Nation's  farmers. 

Without  the  f ann  credit  siwittanr^  provid- 
ed In  the  legiali^ion.  thousands  of  faimen 
wUl  be  faced  with  financial  ruin.  We  Implore 
you  to  seise  this  opportunity  to  aaalst  our 
Natlon'a  farmers  before  what  la  now  an  agri- 
cultural credit  crials  develops  Into  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  all  of  rurai  America. 

Sincerely, 
Edward  Zortnaky,  Jamea  Abdncv,  Howell 

Heflin.    Charlea    E.    Oraadey,    Bob 

Kasten.  Alan  J.  Dixon.  Tom  Harkln. 

Mark  Andrewa.  David  Boren.  Lowell  P. 

Welcker,   Jr..   John   Melcher,    David 

Pryor.  Larry  Preasler. 


FARM  CREDIT 


•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  day  is  over.  President  Reagan  will 
have  on  his  desk  legislation  which  pro- 
vides substantial  assistance  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  are  In  des- 
perate need  of  Immediate  credit  and 
cash  to  plant  this  spring. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  President 
has  threatened  to  veto  this  crucial  leg- 
islation. I  deeply  regret  that  fanners 
will  go  under  due  to  economic  factors 
beyond  their  control  and  this  adminis- 


tration is  just  going  to  sit  and  watch. 
After  all.  they  say.  it  is  a  dynamk; 
eooncnny  at  wotk  and  the  farmers  who 
are  going  broke  must  be  inefficient. 

Are  the  declining  land  values 
brought  on  by  the  inefficient  farmer? 
Is  it  the  Ineffldeney  of  the  farmer 
that  Is  reomnslble  for  hitfh  Interest 
rates?  Did  the  inefficient  farmer  bring 
(m  the  high  cost  of  the  dollar?  Is  it  the 
bad  farm  manager  who  brouflbt  about 
the  decline  of  the  export  mailcets? 
The  answer  Is  no. 

And  yet  the  administration  is  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  the  needs  of  those  in 
rural  Amolca.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
majority  of  the  Cmigreas  chose  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  the  farm  communi- 
ty Is  facing.  We  are  not  going  to  quit.  I 
want  to  commend  the  leadership  of 
Senators  "BoaaK,  DtzoH.  Exoh.  and 
ZoaiHSKT  for  their  ability  to  move 
emergency  farm  legislation  throu^ 
the  Senate  deQ>ite  some  seemingly  in- 
surmountable obstacles. 

They  have  spoken  out  with  great 
conviction  on  the  farm  crisis  and  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture  Issues  Is  un- 
surpassed. I  want  to  thank  them  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country. 

It  Is  a  cause  which  wiU  ultimately 
benefit  all  Americans.* 

lix.  BOREN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  sug- 
gest the  abeence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pbkulxb).  The  titxk.  wHl  call  the  roIL 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reeeinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TROUBLE  IN  COLOMBIA'S  WAR 
ON  DRUGS 

BCrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day revealed  some  very  disturbing  in- 
formation about  Colombia's  "War 
Without  Quarter." 

This  brave  nation  has  fought  a  cou- 
rageous battle  against  drug  traff idrars 
since  the  assassination  of  their  Justice 
Minister.  Rodrlgo  Lara  Bonilla.  This 
battle  has  been  waged  against  tremoi- 
dous  odds,  as  cocaine  traf  f iddng  had 
almost  ruined  Colombia's  econ<»ny. 
and  had  nearly  caused  the  destablllza- 
tion  of  that  nation's  society.  President 
Belisarlo  Betancur  finally  declared  all- 
out  war  on  the  drug  kingpins  control- 
ling his  nation,  and  tremendous  strides 
were  made. 

It  has  been  9  months  since  this  dec- 
laration of  war.  and  the  Washington 
Post  article  brings  up  some  disturbing 
Information  about  this  strug^e.  It  is 
reported  that  despite  almost  a  year  of 
unstinting  effort.  President  Betancur 
remains  in  a  stalemate  with  adversar- 
ies whose  power  sometimes  seems  to 
rival  his  own. 


An  example  of  these  advoBarles  is 
provided  in  the  article:  the  notorious 
Carlos  Lehder.  In  a  move  so  outra- 
geous it  roiortedly  shocked  even  his 
peers,  this  s^-acknowledged  drug 
kingpin  appeared,  from  his  Jungle 
headquarters,  on  Colombian  national 
televlskm.  In  this  Interview.  Ldider 
sakL  "Cocaine  and  marijuana  have 
become  an  arm  of  struggle  against 
American  imperialism." 

He  goes  on:  "We  have  the  same  re- 
qModUlity  in  this— he  who  takes  iu>  a 
rifle,  he  who  plants  coca,  he  who  goes 
to  the  public  plaza  and  denoimoes  im- 
perialiam." 

That  this  astounding  Interview  was 
filmed,  and  then  shown  <m  "'"""fil 
tdevlsimi,  is  a  sure  indication  of  the 
difficulties  facing  President  Betancur 
In  his  drug  control  efforts.  De^tte  the 
fact  that  arrests  of  narcotics  suspects 
have  nearly  tripled,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  seizures  of  cocaine  Jumped 
from  5.400  pounds  to  47.000  pounds  In 
1  year.  Colombia's  task  of  rIdiUng 
itself  of  drug  traffi^ers  becomes  In- 
ereaalngly  difficult.  This  nation  re- 
mains a  country  "saturated  by  drugs 
and  their  aoccHnpanylng  corruption." 

An  example  of  the  continuing  pro- 
duction and  export  capabHtty  of  Co- 
IcHnbian  cocaine  cowboys  can  be  seen 
in  the  recmt  seizure  of  a  cocaine  sh^ 
ment  aboard  an  Avianca  plane.  Last 
month,  more  than  2,500  pounds  of  co- 
caine, with  a  street  value  of  about  $M0 
million,  was  discovered  in  Ifiaml 
aboard  a  Boeing  747  Jet  of  the  Colom- 
bian national  airline.  Avianca.  While 
the  capture  of  this  Ulidt  cargo  Is  oi- 
oouraglng.  the  fact  that  this  amount 
of  cocaine  is  still  being  grown  and  ex- 
ported fmn  Colombia  is  a  disturbing 
indication  of  the  continuing  pown-  of 
the  cocaine  traffickers  In  this  nation. 
The  outgoing  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Co- 
lombia. Lewis  Tambs.  was  quoted:  "It 
reminds  me  of  Nazi  Germany  In  the 
1980's.  when  criminal  d«nents  took 
over."  in  a  description  of  the  state  of 
affairs  In  that  nation,  despite  the  on- 
going battle  against  these  criminal  ele- 
ments. 

In  an  equally  tragic  aspect  to  this 
situation,  tiie  drug  traffiiAerB  have 
become  increasins^  violent  in  their 
fight  to  maintain  their  multimillkm 
dollar  drug  empires.  Presidait  Betan- 
cur and  Ambassador  Tambs  have  been 
singled  out  as  targets,  as  have  the 
newly  appointed  Justice  and  Vice  Jus- 
tice Ministers.  The  offices  of  American 
businesses  and  cultural  foundations.  In 
Bogota  and  other  cities  in  Colombia, 
have  also  been  bombed,  and  their  per- 
sonnel atta^ed.  In  the  traffidcers'  at- 
tempts to  regain  controL 

Mr.  President.  It  is  to  the  great 
credit  of  President  Betancur  and  his 
government  that  their  efforts  contin- 
ue, unabated,  de^lte  the  return  of  fire 
of  the  cocaine  traffii^ers.  While  indi- 
viduals like  LehdK'.  and  the  equally 
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notorious  Pablo  Enotov,  continue  to 
be  tolerated  by  many  Colombians. 
President  Betaneur  has  been  largely 
suooeasful  in  oonvineinc  the  dtlaens  of 
his  nation  that  the  crackdown  he  has 
launched  on  drug  traffl^ers  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  survival  of  Colombia. 

The  battle  that  this  brave  nation  is 
fishtinc.  and  as  the  Washington  Post 
article  points  out  very  well,  fighting 
ai^klnst  tremendous  odds.  Is  not  Just 
political.  It  Is  social  and  economlo  as 
welL  It  Is.  Indeed,  a  struggle  for  the 
very  survival  of  a  great  nation,  and  I. 
as  a  n.S.  Senator,  and  as  chairman  of 
both  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Drug  Abuse  and  the 
Senate  Drug  Enforcement  Caucus,  will 
continue  to  do  everything  I  can  to  be 
of  assJntanrr  to  Colombia  In  its  con- 
tinuing "War  Without  Quarter." 


VPnta  Um  Mllwmukee  Journal.  Jane  M, 
1M4] 


UM 


TRmUTE  TO  SAUL  SORRIN 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  plight  of  mi- 
norities. Saul  Sorrin  is  a  man  who  has 
given  selflessly  of  his  time  and  ener- 
gies for  the  betterment  of  his  commu- 
nity and  State. 

When  Saul  Sorrin  stepped  down 
from  his  post  of  22  years  as  executive 
director  of  the  Milwaukee  Jewish 
Council,  the  Milwaukee  community 
began  to  realise  Just  how  many  lives 
had  been  touched  by  Saul's  commit- 
ment to  uphold  human  rights  for  all 
people. 

During  his  two  decades  as  director, 
Sorrin  played  a  major  role  in  the  en- 
actment of  laws  protecting  equal  op- 
portunity in  employment,  housing, 
and  public  accommodations;  assisted 
school  systems  in  the  creation  of  a 
human  relations  program:  and  consist- 
ently spoke  out  against  discrimination 
and  bigotry.  When  faced  with  opposi- 
tion or  disfavor,  he  only  pursued  his 
causes  with  more  fervor  and  determi- 
nation. When  other  lights  had  gone 
out.  Saul's  continued  to  bum  brightly. 

I  recently  attended  a  dinner  roast  in 
honor  of  Saul  at  the  Milwaukee 
Jewish  Community  Center.  Hundreds 
of  people  came  to  pay  tribute  and  to 
toast  Sorrln's  contributions  to  the 
community.  Although  Saul  will  no 
longer  be  serving  the  council  in  the 
same  capacity,  his  involvement  In 
their  activities  wiU  continue  through 
consulting  work  and  writing  on  various 
issues. 

I  would  like  to  bring  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  following  articles 
which  appeared  in  two  BCilwaukee 
papers  after  Mr.  Sorrln's  announce- 
ment to  retire. 

In  closing,  my  best  wishes  to  Saul 
and  his  wife  Harriet  for  a  prosperous 
and  happy  retirement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoaD.  as  follows: 


For  nearly  tbree  decades,  8sul  Sorrin  has 
been  a  domlDant  figure  In  this  state'e  etrug- 
tle  to  reach  biitfier  levtis  of  human  under- 
■tandtns.  ICHwMikee  end  Wtoeooaln  are 
greatly  In  his  debt. 

SoiTln  Is  retMog  as  executive  director  of 
the  ICUwaukee  JewWi  CouneiL  He  had  al- 
multaneoualy  eerved  as  Wlaoaoein  regional 
director  of  the  AnU-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nal  B'rlth  for  many  of  those  yean,  and 
tuM  been  ecUve  In  alinoet  all  phaeee  of  the 
dTQ  rights  movement. 

Although  he  ia  retirlnt  (ram  the  day-to- 
day action.  Sorrin  will  oontlnue  to  ooosult 
with  the  oouncU  and  to  write  on  rights 
laiues.  Hie  community  la  fortunate  in  having 
Sorrin'a  continued.  If  rtlmlnlstwid.  portlcipa- 
Uon  In  the  effort  to  realise  the  righto  of  all 
people. 

Thanka.'8auL  And  every  good  wiah  for 
bsppineaa  and  long  life  In  your  "retire- 
ment.' 

[From  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel.  Jan.  19. 
ISSftl 

Soaam  Haxlb  as  CHAioioa  or  Mdknutiss 

Saul  Sorrin.  who  stepped  down  aa  exeeu- 
Uve  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Jewish  Coun- 
cil last  year,  waa  praised  for  hia  untiring  ef - 
forto  to  «'ti»»««pi««  the  causes  of  minoritiea 
St  a  retirement  dliuter  Monday  nlglit. 

A  crowd  of  400.  which  InchMfcid  numeroua 
political  and  church  leaders,  attended  the 
"toast  and  roast"  at  the  Jewish  Community 
Center. 

Speakera  pralaed  Sorrin  for  hla  etf orta  to 
build  brtdgea  between  the  Jewlah  and  Chrla- 
tlan  communities  In  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee  Archbiahop  Rembert  O.  Weak- 
land  aald  Sorrin  atood  for  "the  Juat  man.  He 
haa  respect  for  hia  God  and  alao  aees  the  re- 
flection of  Ood  In  everyone  elae." 

Jack  Welner.  executive  dtreetor  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Center,  characterised 
Sorrin  aa  a  man  of  powerful  conviction. 
Welner  recalled  that  Sorrin  waa  oenaured. 
even  by  many  In  the  Jewlah  community,  in 
1M7  when  Sorrin  aupported  former  Catho- 
lic priest  Jamea  E.  Oroppl. 

Oroppl  arouaed  the  anger  of  many  In  Mil- 
waukee by  leading  nightly  demonatratlona 
in  the  city's  streeU  to  try  to  force  the 
Common  Council  to  paaa  an  open  houalng 
ordinance. 

Among  those  attendlns  were  US  Sen. 
Robert  W.  Kasten  Jr.  (R-Wia.).  former  US 
Rep.  Henry  8.  Revua  (D-Wla.).  Gov.  Earl, 
and  former  Gov.  Lee  8.  Dreyfua. 

It  waa  announced  at  the  dinner  that  the 
Evangelical  Chriatian-Jewlah  Dialog  of  Mil- 
waukee, aa  an  honor  to  Sorrin.  had  arranged 
to  have  28  trees  planted  In  hla  name  in 
larael. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  June  27, 
I9S4] 

Soaam  Soooiit  Good  and  Foom  It 

(By  Linda  Steiner) 

The  world,  according  to  Saul  Sorrin,  la 
sort  of  like  the  story  of  the  father  who  gave 
his  twin  boys  a  cigar  box  for  their  birthday. 

The  first  boy  opened  it.  only  to  find  It  was 
full  of  horae  manure.  The  lad  shrined  In 
dlabellef  and  anger,  but  aa  he  carried  on,  the 
aecond  boy  cried  out  with  Joy. 

"Why  are  you  crying  out  In  Joy?"  the  first 
boy  aaked  hla  brother.  "Look  at  what'a  in 
thlaboxl" 


"Ah."  aald  the  aeoood  boy.  "Remember, 
wherever  there'a  manure,  a  pony  oant  be 
far  away." 

AWyM'g**  Sorrin.  #4.  haa  aeen  more  than 
hia  abare  of  manure  in  the  worid.  be  wont 
atop  looking  for  that  pony. 

Sorrin.  the  outgoing  executive  director  of 
the  Milwaukee  Jewlah  Council,  headed  the 
community  relatioos  arm  of  the  Jewish 
community  here  for  22  years.  Slmultaneous- 
\j,  he  served  aa  the  Wlaoonatn  regloaal  di- 
rector of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nal  B'rlth  untO  IMl,  when  he  quit  to 
devote  full  time  to  the  coundL  He  haa  been 
active  In  almoat  all  iiliaata  of  the  dvil  rishto 
movement  (or  more  than  10  years. 

Sorrin  wHl  be  succeeded  July  16  by  Judy 
Mann.  Sft.  of  Milwaukee,  formerly  the  direc- 
tor of  ooBamunlty  relatlona  for  Planned  Par- 
enthood of  Wisconsin. 

Although  Sorrin  grew  up  in  a  worid  In 
which  "everybody  waa  Jewlah."  In  New  York 
City,  he  didnt  become  involved  in  Jewish 
organisatlana  or  human  ri^to  aetlvlam 
unto  after  World  War  XL 

But  the  five  years  a(ter  the  war.  when  he 
worked  aa  director  o(  United  Nations  Cen- 
ters (or  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  In 
aouthem  Germany,  reoetUlng  Jews  who  had 
survived,  changed  hia  life  immeaaurably. 

With  hia  ahlrt  aleevea  rolled  up  and  wear- 
ing a  tie  that,  he  told  a  reporter,  waa  "prob- 
ably aa  old  aa  you  are."  Sorrin  ruminaged 
through  a  plaid  batbox  In  hla  councO  office, 
pulling  out  aoores  of  faded  black  and  white 
memories  of  people  from  "my  camps." 

There  were  picturea  of  him  with  the  refu- 
geea  and  the  aurvivora,  picturea  o(  aome  o( 
their  post-war  actlvltlea  in  the  camps  where 
they  had  lived  while  waiting  (or  new  homea 
In  Paleetlne  or  the  United  Statea,  and  pic- 
turea of  very  young  children.  Unlike  the  re(- 
ugeea,  they  were  (at-(aced  and  healthy-look- 
ing. 

Sorrin  talked  about  a  aurge  in  birtha  In 
the  campa  between  IMS  and  '46.  then  put 
the  pictures  down  and  gaaed  Into  the  dis- 
tance momentarily,  measuring  hla  worda. 

"After  crawling  out  of  the  campa  o( 
Europe  .  .  .  what  drove  them  to  recreate,  to 
atart  aU  over  again  with  new  famlUesT  I 
aaked  myaeU  several  times  U  I  would  have 
done  ao  under  such  circumatancea.  ...  I 
said  to  them.  'You  must  be  crasy  to  start  all 
over  again  In  such  a  worid,'  but  they  did. 
I've  always  taken  that  aa  the  life  affirma- 
tion of  the  Jewlah  community. .  .  . 

"To  me,  thoae  memoriea  o(  thoae  days  are 
the  sharpest. .  .  .  And  U  they  were  willing  to 
risk  it.  aU  of  us  should  be  wUling  to  risk  it. 
"It's  my  optimism,  my  (alth  In  the  ulti- 
mate redemption  of  humankind." 

TAKES  sou  CaiTICISIf 

That  optimism  haa  kept  Sorrin  going  In 
his  work  and  aometlmea  haa  drawn  criticiam 
from  the  Jewlah  community  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  There  have  been  charges 
that,  at  times,  he  triea  to  ao(t-pedal  contro- 
versy and  foctis  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 

Sorrin  laughed  and  said  he  sometimes 
stormed  and  ranted.  But  he  maintains  that 
one  has  to  choose  battles  carefully,  lot*  be- 
neath the  surface  and  be  honest  about  what 
is  seen.  He  contends  that  prejudice  and  dia- 
criminatlon  are  on  the  wane  in  this  country 
and  that  undue  media  attention  often  la 
given  to  small  groups  of  "weirdos." 

He  cited  the  recent  painting  of  swastikas 
on  a  synagogue  In  Mequon. 

"You  have  to  be  careful  not  to  confuse  a 
swastika  or  a  synagogue  with  an  organised 
Nasi  movement."  he  aald.  "In  00%  of  theae 
caaea,  it's  the  work  of  isolated  adoleaoenta." 


What  was  feared  to  be  a  neo-Nasi  move- 
ment here  in  the  early  19T0a  waa  really  the 
work  of  only  a  very  small  group  o(  people. 
Sorrin  aaUL  And  the  Foase  Coealtatus.  whldi 
he  aald  newapaper  editorlala  were  now  de- 
claring dead,  "waa  Just  a  newsprint  orgaoi- 
satian."heaald. 

"Ttila  la  not  to  aay  you're  not  carehil  with 
them."  be  aald  o(  aueh  groupa.  But  they 
muat  be  kept  In  permeettve.  he  aald. 

When  Sorrin  looks  back  over  his  yean  in 
Milwaukee,  he  remcmben  a  alow-moving 
city  be(ore  the  (reewaya  and  Mg  buildinga 
were  built.  He  (ondly  recalla  houn  spent 
playing  three-cuahlon  bllllarda  at  the  old 
Antlen  Hotel  at  616  N.  2nd  St.  But  he  alao 
rememben  overt  diacrimlnation.  in  things 
aueh  aa  houalng  and  employment  and  antl- 
Jewiah  quotaa  in  universltiea. 

"But  tbat'a  gone,  out  the  window  now 
.  .  .."  Sorrin  aald.  "Thia  la  not  to  aay  every- 
thing ia  wonder(ul.  but  thlnga  are  getting 
better,  not  worse. 

"I  am  a  great  alarmist."  Sorrin  ssld.  ahUt- 
ing  hia  (ocua  to  what  he  calla  the  truly 
major  threato  to  (reedom  In  thia  country. 
"There  are  trenda  toward  the  reversal  o( 
constitutional  guarantees  .  .  ..  toward  di- 
minishing the  righto  o(  de(endanta.  toward 
crippling  the  en(oroement  o(  hard-won  dvll 
righto  lawa. 

"But  they're  not  coming  (rom  any  extrem- 
lat  groups.  They're  coming  (ran  the  heart 
o(  our  political  system.  The  threat  is  not 
(rom  a  group  o(  weirdos— Americana  reject 
that— but  It  will  come  (rom  a  (allure  o(  wOl 
and  a  (allure  to  support  equal  righto  and 
equal  opportunity  concepto" 

auaracn  auxa  ovsa 

Sorrin  said  he  suqieeted  that  the  country 
waa  on  a  plateau  In  dvll  righto  iaauea  a(ter 
having  experiei>ced  a  aurge  in  aodal  change 
since  1»M. 

"The  verdict  lant  in  yet  on  whether  we're 
climbing  toward  another  opening  o(  righto 
and  oppmtunitiea."  he  said.  "The  legal 
(ramework  has  been  laid,  now  we  have  to 
work  toward  the  reality." 

Sorrin  reflected  for  a  minute  on  his  boy- 
hood, when  his  school  tried  to  erase  the 
Yiddish  (rom  his  speech.  He  remembers 
that,  when  his  mother  went  to  talk  with  his 
teacher,  he  was  embarrasaed  over  her  Yid- 
dlah  aocmt.  Now,  young  petvle  In  Mflwau- 
kee  are  learning  Yiddiah  and  (tnding  out 
their  ethnic  heritage. 

"That'a  good,  it  createa  a  aenae  o(  richneaa 
.  .  . ,"  Sorrin  said.  "The  problem,  though.  Is 
that  we  aometlmea  (orget  we  have  to  cooper- 
ate, to  come  out  o(  our  respective  enclaves 
and  come  together  to  work  on  problems. 

"It's  important  to  create  bridges  at  the 
same  time  groupa  are  turning  Inward  to  ex- 
amine their  valuea." 

woBK  TO  ooirronTX 

Along  thoae  llnea.  he  wlU  continue  (or  aev- 
eral  montha  to  work  doaely  with  the  oouncU 
on  lnter(alth  work  and  conaulttng.  He  alao 
will  write  artidea  (or  general  publicatlona 
on  righto  iaauea. 

In  hla  apare  time,  hell  play  a  little  hand- 
ball and  canoe  and  (Ish  at  the  home  that  he 
and  bis  wi(e,  Harriet,  own  on  the  Menomi- 
nee River  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

And  ocraalonally,  hell  go  back  to  New 
York  "to  get  charged  up  and  eat  a  little 
corned  bee(  and  blintsea." 

Hell  alao  keep  that  hatbox  (ull  o(  photo- 
graphs  to  remind  him  that  love  and  the 
human  spirit— and  the  quest  (or  that  pony- 
die. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO.  as  follows: 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  KASna^.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attentlcm  a  review  of  Oeorge  Oflder's 
new  book.  "The  Spirit  of  Enterprise." 
by  former  PresldenUal  speech  writer 
Aram  Wakshian.  Jr.  in  the  February  8, 
1986.  Issue  of  National  Review. 

In  his  book,  Mr.  Oilder  brings  to 
center  stage  the  role  that  the  Ameri- 
can entreprmeur  has  played  In  shap- 
ing our  capitalistic  society.  He  Idmtl- 
fles  what.  uutQ  recently,  could  be 
caUed  the  "missing  link"  hi  capital- 
ism—the entrepreneur.  That  is  to  say 
our  society,  and  the  business  worid  In 
particular,  has  overlooked  the  Individ- 
ual entrepreneur  as  a  resource  to  draw 
upon.  Instead  of  assisting  and  cultivat- 
ing these  creative  people,  we  have 
looked  primarily  toward  large  corpora- 
tions for  maintaining  healthy  enu>loy- 
ment  levels  and  providing  all  innova- 
tion. 

In  reality.  It  is  the  private  entrepre- 
neur that  is  our  greatest  resource  for 
boogting  productivity,  providing  new 
Jobs,  and  creating  wealth.  The  entre- 
preneur may  appear  to  be  the  minori- 
ty in  the  corporate  world,  but  in  fact 
he  comprises  the  growing  majority  of 
businessmen  and  women. 

Similar  to  grassroots  political  organi- 
zations, entrepreneurs  form  networks 
that  perpetuate  success  on  the  local 
leveL  This  stems  f  rc«i  the  fact  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  share  resources 
and  creative  knowledge  unlike  major 
corporations. 

The  rest  of  the  world  recognizes  the 
United  States  as  a  haven  for  the  hard- 
working, creative  IndividuaL  What  has 
received  little  credit  up  till  now  is  the 
sacrifice  and  courage  of  American  en- 
trepreneurs engaged  in  private  enter- 
prise. In  his  own  words.  Gilder  cap- 
tures the  spirit  of  the  entrepreneur 
"Bullheaded.  defiant,  tenacious,  cre- 
ative, entrepreneurs  continue  to  solve 
the  world's  problems  faster  than  the 
world  can  create  them.  The  achieve- 
ments of  enterprise  remain  the  high- 
est testimony  to  the  mysterious 
strength  of  the  human  spirit." 

The  American  entrepreneur  repre- 
sents opportunity  for  success  and  in- 
novation, as  well  as  the  hope  and  faith 
which  makes  the  American  dream  pos- 
sible for  all. 

I  submit  the  following  book  review 
by  Aram  Bakshian  as  a  tribute  to  all 
American  small  businessmen  and 
women,  and  ask  unanlnfous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
Gmmuiro  TBI  Ln.T 
(Aram  Bakshian  Jr.) 

Too  many  people  aeem  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  word  "wealth"  meana  well-being  aa 
well  aa  a(flueDce.  Four  yean  ago.  In  Wealth 
and  fovertu,  George  Gilder  pulled  together 
the  Img-exiating  but  recently  neglected 
atrands  o(  morality,  (oik  wisdom,  and  basic 
elements  o(  human  nature  that  esm  lend  to 
wealth  and  ito  accumulation  a  moral  dlmen- 
alon— a  virtue— that  even  the  ataunchest  de- 


(enden  at  eapltallam  o(ten  Ignore.  Moat  but 
not  aU.  A  hundred  and  (Uty  yean  ago. 
Alexia  de  TOoquevflle  amelled  a  benevolent 
rat  and  wrote  that  "The  love  o(  wealth  la 
...  to  be  traced,  as  either  a  principal  or  ao- 
oeaaory  motive,  st  the  bottom  o(  sU  thst  the 
Americana  do:  thia  givea  to  aU  their  paaalona 
a  sort  o(  (amlly  ufc— i—  ...  It  may  be  aald 
that  it  ia  the  vehemence  o(  their  deairea 
that  makes  the  Amerlcaiwao  rnHhodtral:  It 
perturba  their  minda,  but  it  dladpllnea  their 
Uvea." 

For  that  matter,  one  can  go  back  aa  (ar  aa 
the  (ifth  century  B.C..  when  Thucydldea  as- 
serted of  free  Athenians  that  wealth  was 
not  "mere  material  (or  vain  ^ory  but  an  op- 
portunity o(  achievement." 

In  our  time,  it  haa  (alien  to  Mr.  OUder'a 
eloquent,  lmpaaaionf«1.  and  oocaslonally  cm- 
purpled  pen  to  rraaatil  the  poaltlve,  moral 
good  o(  the  free  market  in  general  and  the 
American  apirit  of  entrepreneurshlp  In 
particular.  In  The  Spirit  of  tnterpriae.  he 
does  so  on  both  phUosophlcsl  and  anecdotal 
levds.  The  result  is  a  magnlfloent  encapsu- 
lation o(  the  soul  o(  eapltallam  aa  embodied 
in  Individual  entreprcneun  and  their  coDec- 
tive  legacy  to  progreaa  and  prosperity— 
things  o(ten  miaunderstood  by  pro(fastonal 
econotiiiats 

The  problem  with  most  conventional 
tbeorlea  o(  ovttallam.  aaya  Mr.  CHlder,  ia 
the  (aUure  to  appreciate  (ully  thia  poaltlve, 
perhapa  inadvertently  sltmlstlc  role  o(  tiie 
entrepreneur: 

"The  capltallat  ia  not  merely  dependoit 
on  capital,  labor,  and  land;  be  deflnea  and 
createa  capital,  lenda  value  to  land,  and 
ottm  hia  own  labor  whUe  giving  e((ect  to 
the  otherwiae  amorphoua  labor  at  others. 
He  ia  not  chiefly  a  tool  o(  marketo  but  a 
maker  o(  markets;  not  a  aoout  o(  oppmtunl- 
tiea  but  a  developer  o(  opportunity;  not  an 
opttmiser  o(  reooureea  but  an  inventor  o( 
them;  not  a  respondent  to  existing  dfmanrta 
but  an  Innovator  who  evokea  demand;  not 
chiefly  a  uaer  ot  techncdagy  but  a  producer 
o(  it.  He  doea  not  operate  within  a  limited 
aphere  at  market  rtlaequiUbria,  marginal  op- 
tlona,  and  incremental  advancea.  For  amaU 
changea,  entrepreneun  are  iiiiiiiiiasaiji. 
even  a  lawyer  or  bureaucrat  would  do. 

"In  their  most  inventive  and  benefldal 
rtde,  capttalisto  seek  monopoly;  the  unique 
product,  the  startling  new  fashion,  the  mar- 
keting breakthrough,  the  novel  deaign. 
These  venturea  disrupt  existing  equilibria 
rather  than  restore  a  natural  '^'■~«»  that 
outaide  (oroea  have  thrown  awry.  Because 
they  can  change  the  technical  trontlere  and 
reshape  public  deairea,  entrepreneun  may 
be  even  leaa  limited  by  taatea  and  teduxd- 
ogiea  than  artisto  and  writers,  iriio  are  writ- 
era,  who  are  widely  aeen  aa  aupremdy  free. 
And  becauae  entiepreneun  must  neoeaaarfly 
work  and  ahare  credit  with  othen  and 
produce  (or  them,  they  tend  to  be  leaa  aeU- 
Ish  than  other  creative  people,  who  o(ten 
exalt  hanrineaa  and  seU-expresalon  aa  their 
highest  goals." 

Thia  is  serious  stud  U  we  acoqit  Mr. 
OUder'a  basic  premise— aa  thia  levlewei 
doea— then  the  entrqtreneur  becomea  the 
pivotal  figure  in  a  productive,  (ree  aodety 
with  existing  baaic  valuea.  Unlike  most  art- 
ists, sfartrmira.  or  polltldana.  he  doea  more 
than  almply  chart  or  depict  extant  aodal 
landarapea.  He  creates,  expanda,  and  alten 
them  most  often  using  the  msiketidsoe  ss 
hla  medium.  The  prime  threat  to  a  better 
(uture,  then,  becomes  thoae  (oroea,  regula- 
tory and  oonflaeatory.  that,  often  wlUi  the 
best  of  intentiona,  atlfle  the  entrepreneurial 
ideal  or  deprive  it  of  ito  neceaaary  toola. 
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AgMln.  Mr.  OOder  lucidly  deacribM  the  phe- 

"The  key  to  trowth  is  quite  liinple:  cre- 
ative men  with  ntooey.  The  CMiee  of  stMna* 
don  is  ataniiarly  dew,  deprtvlns  ereatlre  tn- 
dtrUhttla  of  ftaianetel  power.  To  rerive  the 
alumpini  "^H^ti^  of  aoeial  democracy,  the 
prime  need  is  to  reverse  the  poUdes  of  en- 
trepreneurial euthanasia.  Indtrtduals  must 
be  allowed  to  awwmnlatfi  disposable  savings, 
to  wield  them  in  the  economlca  of  the  West. 
The  cruz  is  individual,  not  corporate  or  col- 
lective, wealth.  No  discipline  of  the  money 
Buvply  or  reduction  in  government  spend- 
ing, however  heroic  no  support  scheme  for 
innovation  and  enterprise,  no  program  for 
creating  jobs,  no  subsidy  for  productive  in- 
vestment, however  generous  and  ingenious, 
can  have  any  significant  effect  without  an 
increase  in  the  numbers  and  savings  of  en- 

Now  all  of  this  makes  such  obvious  sense 
that  (me  Is  tempted  to  dismiss  it  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  not  in  need  of  repetition— a 
governing  assumption  graven  in  the  nation- 
al character.  And.  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is, 
in  the  daily  conduct  of  «»inn«n«  of  mall 
businessmen  and  other  ordinary  dtiwns. 
But  never  has  it  been  so  well  articulated, 
and  never  has  it  so  needed  articulation  for 
the  growing  legion  of  scholan.  regulators, 
and  sodal  activlsU  who.  out  of  blindness  or 
mallee.  have  done  so  much  to  undermine 
the  spirit  of  mterpriae  in  our  lifetimes. 

Mr.  Oilder  reinforces  his  ease  by  muster- 
ing strong  past  and  present  anecdotal  evi- 
dence. Some  of  the  portraits  he  paints  are 
remazkably  vivid  and  inspiring  In  their  very 
simplidty.  from  the  Idaho  farmer  who 
started  with  a  small  patch  of  wasteland  and 
ended  up  supplying  potatoes  to  McDonald's, 
through  the  waves  of  Cuban.  Indochlnese, 
and  other  recent  Imij&igrants  who  have 
shown  how  much  good  can  be  generated  by 
hard  work  and  sound  thinking  in  a  land  of 
opportunity,  to  young  innovators  in  the 
field  of  high  technology.  These  are  the  real 
altruists  of  our  time,  altruists  In  a  way  that 
even  Ayn  Rand  might  have  appreciated  If 
she  had  been  able  to  see  beyond  her  gospel 
of  selfishness  to  a  deeper  human  truth. 

Naturally,  in  a  free  market,  all  is  not 
sweetness  and  light  Mr.  OUder  is  the  first 
to  concede  this,  since,  "in  the  harsh  strug- 
gles and  remorseless  battles  of  their  lives, 
entrepreneurs  are  no  saints,  and  far  from 
sinless.  They  bear  scars  and  have  inflicted 
many.  Since  their  every  decision  has  met 
the  empirical  test  beyond  appeal,  they  are 
neoesnrUy  the  world's  true  realists,  most 
proven  pragmatists."  But,  by  building  hope 
and  opporttmlty,  they  are  also  a  class  of 
men  who.  more  than  most,  "embody  and 
fulfill  the  sweet  and  mysterious  consola- 
tions of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
most  farfetched  affirmations  of  the  demo- 
cratic dream." 

With  grace,  wisdom,  and  fervor.  George 
Oilder  tells  their  story  and  inspires  us  all 
with  a  fresh  appreciation  for  the  heroic 
aspect  of  capitalism— the  Spirit  of  Enter- 
prise, without  which  freedom  is  doomed  to 
decay  and  even  the  highest  of  dvUlsations  is 
bound  to  wither.  One  hopes  the 
has  arrived  in  time. 


HJt  lOM.  An  act  to  authoriM  appropria- 
tions for  famine  relief  and  lecovery  in 
Africa. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  ThubmohoI 

At  1:M  pjn..  a  messsce  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJt.  47.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  coins  in  conmiemoratlon  of  the  centenni- 
al of  the  SUtue  of  libertr  and 

HJt  lOm.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the 
Treaty  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  Concerning  Padftc  Salmon, 
signed  at  OtUwa.  January  3S,  1985. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

SmoLUD  SILL  SIGMBD 

At  12:03  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

HJl.  47.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  coins  in  commemoration  of  the  centenni- 
al of  the  Statue  of  Liberty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  p^nfc««g.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


MEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
The  following  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent 
pending  further  disposition: 

HJl.  1093.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the 
Treaty  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  Concerning  Pacific  Salmon, 
signed  at  Ottawa.  January  M.  1985. 


authorise  the  Hairy  8  Tnnnan  Scholarship 
Foundation  to  pwscrtbe  regulations  govem- 
Ing  the  amounts  of  such  stipends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

CC-478.  A  fommnnlratiinn  from  the  Conp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"The  19M  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan 
Amendments  Act:  An  Asseament  of  Fund- 
ing Requirement  Changes":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

l!C-877.  A  oommuntratinn  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affalia, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  stat- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Medldne  and 
Surgery  did  not  contract  out  any  services 
during  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

■C-578.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legisistion  to  amend  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganiaatioa  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the 
Consolidated  RaO  Corporation  (ConraU)  to 
the  private  sector,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sdence, 
end  Transportation. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimlcaUons  were 
laid  t>efore  the  Senate,  together  with 
acc(HniMLnying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-473.  A  conununication  from  the  Chief 
Immigration  Judge.  Executive  Office  for 
Immigration  Review.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  suspension  of  the  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens  under  sections  a44(aXl)  and 
a44(aX3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-673.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  terminate  the  per- 
petual trust  fund  for  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  BUnd,  and  for  other  purjxMes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-574.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress),  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Htmian  Resources. 

EC-576.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Harry  S 
Truman  Scholarship  Foundation,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Harry  8  Truman  Memorial 
Scholarship  Act  to  remove  the  dollar  limita- 
tion on  stipends  paid  under  such  act  and  to 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  f  ollovTlng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transportation: 

Special  Report  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  (Rept.  No.  9). 

By  Mr.  MoCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  94.  An  original  resolution  authoris- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MURKOV7SKI,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  RelationK 

Treaty  Doc.  99-3.  Treaty  ttetween  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  Canada  concern- 
ing Pacific  Salmon,  indudlng  Annexes  and  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  to  the 
Treaty,  signed  at  Ottawa  on  Jsnuary  38. 
1985. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brao 
and  Mr.  Pill): 
S.  593.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  shall  rotate  between 
Members  appointed  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Members  appointed  from 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Hbum): 
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&  6M.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Mer- 
ehanU  National  Bank  of  MobHe.  AL;  to  the 
Omamlttee  on  the  Judldary. 
ByMr.MoCLURX: 

8.  594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  County 
of  Cassia.  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Oonmittee 
OB  the  Judietery. 

&  595.  A  bOl  to  provide  relief  for  oertain 
desert  land  entrymen  In  Idaho;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  biergy  and  Natural  Reaouroea. 
By  Mr.  BRADIXT: 

&  598.  A  Mil  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Oomprehenstve  Bivireamental  Response, 
Compenntlon.  and  liability  Act  of  1980, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ooramtttee 

on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

&  597.  A  Mil  to  amend  subtitle  U  of  title 
48,  United  States  Code,  "Shipping."  making 
».i»hiifa»>i  and  conforming  Changes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.KAflTKN: 

S.  598.  A  bQI  to  make  petsoos  who  produce 
agricultural  i<n«««««w«M—  oo  highly  erodible 
land  ««»ngn«i»  for  certain  agricultural  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  XZON: 

&  689.  A  Mil  to  amend  UUe  SI,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  1  ounce,  one-half 
ounce,  one-fourth  ounce,  and  one-tenth 
ounce  gold  coins;  to  the  Committee  on 
wawMwfj  """■'"t.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

&  800.  A  Mil  to  extend  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish and  administer  flexible  and  com- 
pressed work  schedules  for  Fednal  Oovem- 
ment nnployees;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
THuuiom): 

8.  801.  A  bQI  to  establish  a  Federal  CourU 
Study  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 

8.  802.  A  bill  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  correct  certain 
slope  f  aOures  and  erosion  problems  along 
the  banks  of  the  Coosa  lUver.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

B.  80S.  A  biU  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  correct  oertain 
erosion  problems  along  the  banks  of  the 
Warrior  River  near  Moundvllle.  AL;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 

S.  804.  A  bill  to  authorise  VS.  participa- 
tion In  the  International  Jute  Organisation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.DoLB): 

a  805.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2314  and 
3316  of  tttle  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to   stolen   archeologlcal   mstierial;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  ITAMATO: 

8.  808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  notification  to 
a  dty  or  county  of  the  presence  of  haxard- 
ous  substances  In  or  near  such  dty  or 
county;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Publio  Works. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 

8.  807.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  LlabUlty  Act  of  1980. 
and  for  other  puipoees;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance.  

ByMr.  STMMS: 

8.  806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  exdude  small  tranaac- 
tloos  and  to  make  certain  clarifications  re- 
lating to  broker  reporting  requirements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

BJ.  Rea.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designatinn  of  the  month  of  Feteu- 
ary  1988,  as  "Natloaal  Black  (Afro-Ameri- 
can) History  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
theJudtelary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

8.J.  Res.  75.  Jdnt  resobitian  to  further 
approve  the  obligation  of  funds  made  avall- 
ahle  by  Pubbc  Law  98-473  for  procurement 
of  MX  -'*—"—•  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priationB. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Soiate  reaolutknis  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
ByMr.KASTEN: 
a  Res.  9L  Resolution  calling  for  imposi- 
tion of  ooantervaOing  duties  on  pork:  to  the 
Committee  oo  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
a  Res.  93.  Resolution  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Oonmittee  on  SUall  Business; 
omsidered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MOCLURB.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on   Enogy   and  Natural  Re- 


a  Res.  94.  An  original  resolution  authoris- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
ttiergy  and  Natural  Resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oo  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
I^sHT.  Mr.  CHsns.  Mr.  namt,  Mr. 
Hakt.  and  Mr.  iMnmY. 
a  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presdng  support  for  the  President's  no-un- 
dercut policy  concerning  existing  strategic 
off oisive  arms  sgreements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relatioos. 


STATEMSarTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Btbs.  and  Mr.  Pill): 

S.  592.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
shall  rotate  between  Members  ap- 
pointed from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Members  appointed  from 
the  Senate,  and  for  oVbet  purposes; 
considered  and  passed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dou  and  the 
text  of  this  legislation  appear  earlier 
in  today's  Rboobd.) 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  HmiH): 
S.  593.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Mobile. 
AL;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

IXLI^  or  UaCHAlRS  KATIOMAL  SUK  Of 
MOBILS.  AL 

Mr.  DENTbN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
Mobile.  Passage  of  the  bill  would  con- 
clude a  cMigreasional  reference  pro- 
ceeding that  began  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
more  than  5  years  ago. 

The  bill  complements  the  legislation 
that  was  introduced  in  the  9eth  Con- 
gress (S.  2052).  and  referred  in  Novem- 
ber 1979  by  Senate  Resolutiim  291  to 


the  Chief  Commisslnoer  of  the  U.8. 
Claims  Court. 

The  reference  sou^t  the  court's 
consideration  of  whethw  the  bank  was 
legally  or  equitably  entitled  to  com- 
penaatlim  for  leases  siistaJned  in  con- 
nection with  a  defective  Federal  loan 
guarantee  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  After  a  lengthy  trial 
before  a  hearing  officer,  and  argument 
before  a  review  panel,  tlie  U  A  Claims 
Court,  throui^  its  chief  Judge,  has  ad- 
vised the  Senate  that  the  bank  has  an 
equitable  claim  for  $809,809.  and  that 
payment  of  the  amount  would  not 
constitute  a  gr^ulty. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  bank 
relate  to  loans  made  to  a  Government 
contractor  in  Mobile.  AL.  whiidi  was 
attempting  to  perform  two  contracta, 
awarded  by  the  Defense  Logisties 
Agency  in  1976.  to  sssfmhlf  combat 
rations  for  the  military.  In  Uie  early 
stages  of  the  contracts,  lengthy  ddays 
and  mishandling  of  materiel  by  the 
Government  generated  substantial  un- 
foreseen costs  to  the  contractor.  To 
assist  the  ccmtractor  in  securing  fi- 
nancing for  the  costs,  the  Agency  ap- 
proved a  loan  guarantee  to  the  bank 
pursuant  to  the  Defense  Productioo 
Act  "V-Loan  Guarantee"  Program. 

When  the  bank  had  advanced  virtu- 
ally the  entire  guaranteed  sum- 
almost  $2  million— tlie  Agency  abrupt- 
ly canceled  the  guarantee  because  it 
discovered  Uiat  no  funds  had  been  ap- 
propriated to  suinwrt  the  guarantee 
agreement.  Nevertheless,  stressing  the 
importance  of  the  combat  rations  con- 
tracts to  the  defense  effort,  the 
Agency  pledged  its  full  assistance  to 
Merchants  Bank  and  the  contractor  to 
oicourage  than  to  proceed  with  the 
contracts.  The  Agency  even  drafted 
legialatlon  to  allow  the  lamianfr  of  a 
suitable  r^laoonait  guarantee.  Based 
upon  these  assurances,  the  bank 
agreed  to  ccmtinue  supporting  the 
Government's  contractor. 

Soon  thereafter,  appn^nlate  lan- 
guage was  iwduded  in  the  1978  DOD 
Ai)propriatlons  Act  to  make  available 
$5  million  for  the  express  purpose  of 
authoring  new  loan  guarantee  agree- 
ments. At  this  point,  the  bank  applied 
for  a  new  V-loan  guarantee  oonaistait 
with  the  assurances  tt  had  received 
fitmi  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency. 
Notwithstanding  the  availability  of 
suitable  loan  guarantee  authority  and 
the  assurances  that  the  Agency  would 
do  everything  poasilde  to  restore  the 
guarantees  up<m  which  Uie  bank  had 
relied,  the  Agracy  refused  the  applica- 
tion. Instead,  it  offered  a  guarantee 
substantially  less  favorable  than  the 
first,  and  oiUy  after  requiring  the 
bank  to  extend  an  additional  half -mil- 
lion dollars  in  unguaranteed  credit  to 
the  Government's  contractor. 

Meanwhile,  the  Agoicy  ai^nowl- 
edged  that  its  handling  of  the  ccni- 
tracts  had  substantially  increased  the 
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cost  of  perfonnanoe.  Conaequently.  it 
enlArged  the  credit  requimnenti  of 
the  contnctor.  Because  the  second 
loan  guarantee  was  wholly  insufflcient 
to  support  these  credit  requiranents, 
and  since  the  bank  could  not  prudent- 
ly extend  further  credit  in  light  of  its 
already  substantial  unguaranteed  ex- 
posure, the  contractor  was  forced  to 
dose  its  doors  and  file  for  bankruptcy 
in  1978.  Both  before  and  after  the 
bankruptcy  petition  was  filed,  the 
bank  expressed  its  willingness  several 
times  to  Join  with  the  Agency  in  coop- 
erative financing  arrangements  that 
would  save  the  company.  The  Agency 
refused  to  entertain  these  suggestions, 
and  in  Aprfl  1978.  the  contractor  was 
adjudged  bankrupt. 

In  extending  credit  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Government  contracts,  the 
bank  understandably  relied  upon  rep- 
resentations and  assurances  of  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency.  When  the  first 
guarantee  was  suddenly  canceled,  the 
bank  again  relied  upon  the  assurances 
of  senior  Agency  officials  that,  pend- 
ing enactment  of  new  guarantee  au- 
thority, a  replacement  loan  guarantee 
would  be  established  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  protect  the  bank.  When 
the  Agency  ultimately  refused  to 
stand  by  those  assurances,  the  result- 
ant credit  limitations  left  the  contrac- 
tor facing  bankruptcy  and  caused  the 
bank  to  suffer  losses  of  nearly  $1.7 
million. 

Because  the  bank's  losses  were  pri- 
marily the  result  of  its  reliance  upon  a 
guarantee  that  exceeded  the  authority 
of  the  responsible  Qovemment  offi- 
cers, it  was  i^parent  that  a  successful 
legal  cause  of  action  for  the  recovery 
of  these  losses  was  extremely  unlikely. 
Where  Government  officials  act 
beyond  the  scope  of  their  authority, 
the  obstacles  to  maintaining  a  legal 
cause  of  action  to  recover  from  the 
United  States  are  virtually  insur- 
mountable. For  that  reason.  S.  20S2 
was  introduced  in  the  9eth  Congress 
and  was  referred  by  Senate  resolution 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  consider- 
ation. 

After  a  lengthy  trial,  which  filled 
2.000  transcript  pages.  Judge  Spector, 
a  senior  Judge  of  the  Claims  Court,  on 
April  30. 1984.  issued  an  exhaustive  65- 
page  report  in  which  he  recommended 
that  Congress  authorize  payment  to 
Merchants  Bank  of  $800,609.  in  full 
statement  of  all  its  legal  or  equitable 
claims  against  the  United  States.  The 
report  concluded  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  responsible  for  a  series  of 
wrongful  acts,  including  several  unful- 
filled assurances  upon  which  the  bank 
had  relied  in  extending  credit  to  the 
contractor.  Judge  Spector  also  found 
that  the  bank's  cooperation  with  the 
Government  and  its  contractor  was  in 
part  motivated  by  the  Agency's  insist- 
ence that  continued  production  under 
the  contract  was  urgently  required  to 
support  national  defense  needs. 


Government  counsel  took  exception 
to  many  of  the  findings,  and  a  three- 
Judge  review  panel  of  the  Claims 
Court  considered  yet  another  round  of 
briefs  and  oral  argument  from  the  par- 
ties. The  resulting  SS-page  report  of 
December  6.  1984.  confirmed  Judge 
Specter's  conclusions  and  recommend- 
ed that  the  chief  Judge  transmit  to  the 
Senate  its  conclusion  that  Merchants 
Bank  has  an  equitable  claim  against 
the  Government  for  $809,609.  Copies 
of  the  decisions  of  both  Judge  Spector 
and  the  review  panel  were  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  by  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Claims  Court  on  De- 
cember 19, 1984. 

The  biU  that  I  introduce  today 
would  give  effect  to  the  conclusions 
rendered  after  careful  adjudication  by 
the  Claims  Court.  It  does  not  compen- 
sate the  bank  for  aU  of  the  losses  it 
has  suffered  in  supporting  this  govern- 
ment contract<v.  Indeed,  the  bank  has 
never  sought  total  compensation  from 
the  United  States  for  its  losses,  nor 
does  it  seek  to  recover  the  painful 
costs  generated  by  some  5  years  of 
watching  this  congressional  reference 
proceeding  take  Its  Iraig  and  careful 
course. 

The  bill  would  confirm  the  efficacy 
of  some  of  the  longstanding  traditions 
of  a  congressional  reference,  traditions 
founded  in  part  upon  a  simple  recogni- 
tion that  there  should  be  an  avenue  by 
which  the  Government  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  its  mistakes  and  ex- 
cesses. Accountability  is  particularly 
Important  when,  as  in  this  case,  losses 
are  suffered  expressly  because  of  the 
trust  and  reliance  that  was  placed 
quite  naturally  in  a  Government 
agency  responsible  for  the  national  de- 
fense. 

The  bill  Involves  a  unique,  unprece- 
dented set  of  facts,  and  will  provide 
compensation  only  to  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Mobile  for  its  own 
proven  losses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  equi- 
table compensation  for  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Mobile  in  implemen- 
tation of  the  findings  of  the  U^S. 
Claims  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

&s»3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Reprtaentattvea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congnaa  oteenMed,  That  the 
Sscretanr  of  the-TrcAaury  la  authoriaed  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasory  not  otherwiae  appropriated,  the 
aum  of  $800,600  to  the  If  erchaaU  National 
Bank  of  Mobile.  Alabama  for  oompenaatlon 
for  loaaea  auatalned  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1. 1076  through  December  91, 1078.  con- 
cerning the  iaauanoe  and  cancellation  of  a 
Ooveniment  loan  guarantee  and  the  aubae- 
quent  lawiance  of  a  aeoond  loan  guarantee 
on  reduced  terms,  reaultlng  from  actlona 
and  mtarepreaentatlona  of  the  Def  oaae  Logl- 


aitloa  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Def enae 
and  ita  flacal  agent,  the  Faderal  Heaerve 
Bank  of  Atlanta. 

Ssa  S.  (a)  The  payment  made  pursuant  to 
the  drat  aeetloa  of  thia  Act  abaU  oonaUtute 
full  aettlement  of  the  legal  and  equitable 
datana  by  the  Merehanta  Natioaal  Bank  of 
MobOe,  Alabama  agatnat  the  United  Statea, 
covered  by  thla  Act 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
thla  Act  In  ezoeaa  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
ahall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  aerrioee 
rendered  in  connection  with  auch  claim,  and 
the  aame  ahall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of 
the  provtalMia  of  thla  aubaecUon  la  a  mlade- 
roeanor  puniahable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1,000. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
8.  594.  A  bill  for  relief  of  the  County 
of  Cassia.  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

KBJEr  or  OOUMTT  or  CASSIA.  DAHO 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Cassia 
County  relief  bilL  This  legislation  will 
provide  needed  relief  to  Cassia  County 
in  southern  Idaho  for  their  successful 
fight  against  a  potential  flood  last 
year. 

In  the  spring  of  1984.  a  combination 
of  heavy  winter  snows  and  an  early 
spring  thaw  threatened  Cassia  County 
with  disaster  of  substantial  propor- 
tions. The  snowpack  in  the  surround- 
ing mountains  was  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  times  its  regular  level.  Following 
an  unexpected  warm  spell  In  May. 
water  quickly  filled  Oakley  Dam.  built 
in  1913.  and  threatened  to  spill  over 
the  top. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  officials 
agreed  that  if  water  had  q>illed  over 
the  dam's  edge,  thousands  of  acres  of 
prime  farmland  in  Cassia  County 
would  have  been  flooded.  In  addition, 
the  city  of  Burley.  located  north  of 
the  dam,  was  In  the  direct  path  of  a 
potential  flood,  threatening  homes, 
schools,  and  businesses. 

In  the  face  of  this  potential  disaster, 
local  citixens  teamed  up  with  the  UJS. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  State 
and  local  officials  to  prevent  an  im- 
pending catastrophe.  In  the  span  of 
Just  11  dasv.  a  total  of  46  miles  of 
canals  were  built  to  divert  water. 

The  first  canal  extended  23  miles. 
This  canal,  however,  proved  to  be  in- 
adequate to  contain  the  floodwaters. 
and  another  23-mlle  canal  was  then 
proposed.  The  corps  built  7.75  miles  of 
this  second  canal  under  their  flood- 
fighting  authority,  and  improved  5.5 
miles  of  existing  drainage.  Cassia 
County,  local  workers,  and  volunteers 
constructed  the  remaining  10  miles. 

Time  was  clearly  of  the  essence.  At 
the  time  water  was  released  into  the 
second  canal,  the  floodwaters  were  less 
than  2  feet  from  the  top  of  the  dun. 
and  the  last  3  miles  of  this  canal  had 
not  yet  been  completed. 


Because  of  the  heroic  efforts  of 
Cassia  County  and  its  residents,  the 
region  was  spared  from  flooding  that 
would  have  caused  extensive  damage. 
Some  fanners,  however,  suffered 
loiMs  because  of  this  emergency  work. 
The  local  agriculture  staUlixatI<m  and 
conservation  service  estimates  that 
1,000  acres  of  crops  were  destroyed, 
either  by  flooding  or  by  building  the 
diversion  canals  aeroas  their  lands. 

To  help  coftit  farmers'  loves,  the 
Burley  and  Oakley  stakes  of  the 
Mormon  Church  raised  over  $300,000 
among  Its  members.  I  commend  the 
membos  of  these  stakes  for  their  hu- 
manitarian efforts  to  help  their  neigh- 
bors in  a  time  of  need. 

To  help  build  both  canals,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  approximately 
$757,000.  Cassia  County,  on  the  other 
hand.  q;>ent  $1.3  million.  If  the  corps 
and  the  county  had  not  taken  immedi- 
ate action  to  prevent  flooding.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  there  would  have  been  at 
least  $3.5  million  in  damages.  Because 
of  these  efforts,  the  diversion  canals 
were  completed  in  time,  and  the 
Burley  area  was  spared  from  a  catas- 
trophe. 

Had  there  been  a  sufficient  amoimt 
of  time  before  the  flood  threat  arose, 
the  corps  could  have  constnicted  the 
entire  46  miles  of  canals  on  its  own. 
But  time  wss  not  on  the  side  of  Cassia 
Coimty  in  this  case.  The  county  had  to 
take  quick  action  or  face  millions  of 
doUars  in  damages. 

Since  the  county  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  costs.  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  that  they  be  compensated  for  the 
expenses  they  incurred  to  prevent  a 
disaster.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
swiftly  on  the  Cassia  Coimty  Relief 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd,  as  follows: 

8.504 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaemltled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  la  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  pay  the  County  of  Caaaia,  State 
of  Idaho,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treaaury 
not  otherwiae  appropriated,  the  aum  of 
11,300,000  for  work  performed  between  May 
1.  1084  and  Septembw  30,  1084  relating  to 
the  cooatruction  of  canala  to  avert  a  flood- 
ing diaaater  in  the  county  of  Caaaia. 

Sac.  i.  (a)  Any  payment  of  a  claim  with 
funda  made  available  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  thla  Act,  shall  be  in  fuU  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  by  a  claimant  agalnat  the 
United  Statea. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  oonatrued 
as  an  inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Sac.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  ezceaa  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  aball  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  aervicea  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  aame  ahall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithatanding. 


Violation  of  the  provlaloM  of  this  sulaee- 
tkm  la  a  misdemeanor  puniahable  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  tl.000.« 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  595.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain land  entrymen  In  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


■SUV  roB  csaxAniBAHO : 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  rein- 
state desert  land  entries  in  a  project  in 
Idaho  and  to  permit  the  entrymen  or 
their  heirs  to  complete  the  require- 
ments of  the  Desert  Land  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  interpretations  of  that 
act  adcmted  by  the  Departo&ent  of  In- 
terior and  retroactively  a|H>lled  to 
those  entries  after  those  entries  had 
been  developed  and  final  payment  had 
been  made  to  the  United  States. 


snmiAaT  or  TBS : 
The  situation  addressed  by  this  bill 
presents  an  issue  of  unfair  treatm«it 
by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  '^•^Ung*  with  its  citizens.  We 
have  here  a  case  in  which  several  citi- 
zens discussed  the  development  of 
public  lands  with  the  Government  of- 
ficials assigned  to  administer  that  de- 
veloiHuent  work  and  performed  their 
development  work  using  methods  sug- 
gested by  the  Government  officials 
with  whom  they  dealt,  and  which  had 
been  openly  acceptable  to  Govern- 
ment officials  in  Idaho  for  a  number 
of  years  prior  to  the  development 
work,  only  to  have  their  transactions 
later  repudiated  by  other  Government 
officials  in  Washington.  DC.  many 
years  after  the  development  work  had 
taken  place,  based  on  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  law  developed  long  after  the 
work  had  been  completed.  As  a  result, 
forfeiture  of  the  land  they  had  devel- 
oped, and  the  money  they  had  paid  to 
the  United  States,  was  ordered  by  the 
Government.  The  purixMe  of  this  bill 
is  to  rectify  this  injustice  and  to  pro- 
vide fair  treatment  to  the  citizens  in- 
volved. 

OBTAn,S  or  THK  raOBLSK 

This  bill  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  harsh  and  unfair  results  arising 
from  the  retroactive  application  of  an 
interpretation  of  the  Desert  Land  Act. 
43  UJ3.C.  329— the  act— by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  transactions 
that  were  completed  before  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  act  was  developed. 
Ilie  power  of  the  Departzaent  of  the 
Interior  to  vply  its  new  interpreta- 
tion to  past  transactions  has  been 
upheld  by  the  UJS.  courts  In  this 
matter.  The  result  of  this  retroactive 
i4>pllcatlon  by  the  Department  of  its 
interpretation  of  the  act  is  forfeiture 
to  the  Government  of  the  land  and 
the  money  paid  by  the  entrymen.  de- 
spite that  from  as  early  as  the  1880's 
and  continuing  to  as  late  as  1964  or 
beyond,  the  Department  consistently 
held  that  desert  entries  were  con- 


trolled by  interpretations  In  ^ect  at 
the  time  the  entries  were  filed. 

The  subject  project  affected  by  the 
bill  is  located  near  the  Snake  River  in 
ESmore  County.  ID.  The  Sailor  Cre^ 
project  consists  of  12  oitrles  compris- 
ing approximately  3,700  acres.  The 
project  was  initiated  in  1963  and  the 
aptdlcatlons  for  all  the  entries  had 
been  approved  by  March  1964.  Devel- 
opmmt  of  Sailor  CnA  started  In  1963 
and  the  lands  were  placed  undn'  irri- 
gation, and  in  crop  production  that 
year.  Final  proof  of  reclamation  and 
final  payment  to  the  United  States 
were  made  for  the  entries  in  1964. 

The  entries  were  farmed  under  2- 
year  leases,  with  two  5-year  renewal 
options— one  entry  was  leased  original- 
ly (xily  for  1964.  At  that  time,  the  De- 
partment had  no  regulations  concern- 
ing leases  or  fanning  contracts  for 
desert  land  entries.  However,  it  did 
have  a  regulation  ex|H«ssly  authoriz- 
ing mortgages  on  desert  oitries. 

Decisions  of  the  Department  made 
between  1891  and  1910.  and  still  in 
effect  in  1964.  stated  that  desert  en- 
trymen did  not  have  to  live  on  the 
land,  that  all  the  required  work  could 
be  done  by  an  agent  and  did  not  have 
to  be  done  by  the  entryman.  and  that 
other  parties  could  assist  in  financing 
the  work  so  long  as  th«e  was  no 
agreement  to  transfer  UUe  to  the 
person  providing  the  financing.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ttnn  operator  received 
mortgages  to  secure  payment  of  the 
devel(H»nent  costs.  As  is  amply  shown 
in  the  administrative  records  of  the 
BIM,  the  Sailor  Creek  entrymen  were 
encouraged  by  BLM  employees  to 
lease  their  entries  in  order  to  ensure 
sound  farming  operations  and  a  suc- 
cessful project. 

The  basis  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
entries  was  the  320-acre  holding  limi- 
tation set  forth  in  the  act.  The  first  In- 
dication from  the  Department  that 
the  holding  limitation  applied  to  any- 
thing other  than  titie  transfers  came 
in  an  opinion  issued  by  the  D^Mtrt- 
ment  Solicitor  in  April  1965.  several 
months  after  final  payment  had  been 
accepted  by  t^e  United  States  on  the 
entries.  That  Solicitor's  opinion  was 
followed  by  a  decision  by  Secretary 
Udall.  73  LD.  386,  which  interpreted 
the  act  as  prohibiting  leases  and  devel- 
opment arrangements.  This  interpre- 
tation made  the  holding  limitation 
under  the  act  applicable  to  leases  by 
consbruing  leases  to  constitute  an  ef- 
fective transfer  of  titie  under  the  act. 
The  courts  have  iv>held  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  make  this  interpre- 
tation and  to  apply  it  retroactively  to 
the  entries. 

However,  the  entrymen  were  not  ad- 
vised that  the  new  policy  would  be  ap- 
plied to  their  entries.  Moreover,  in  an- 
other 1964  decision.  71  IJ).  477,  the 
Department  had  confirmed  its  policy 
that  new  interpretatiois  of  puUic  land 
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lawi  would  not  be  aivUed  retroactive- 
ly. There  hai  bem  confusion  in  apply- 
ing the  new  policy  set  forth  in  Secre- 
tary Udall's  dedsiiHL  For  instance,  in 
1972.  the  Department  issued  two  pat- 
ents on  two  entries  oomprlsinc  840 
acres,  evoi  though  a  partnership  had 
held  twth  entries  under  S-year  leases. 

In  Itfay  1960,  almost  2  years  after 
final  paymoit  was  made,  the  BUI 
fOed  contest  complaints  against  the 
entrymen  on  grounds  that  they  had 
violated  the  S20-acre  holding  limita- 
tion. The  administrative  law  Judge 
who  heard  the  testimony  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  entrjonen.  However,  that 
decision  was  overruled  by  the  Interior 
Board  of  Land  Appeals  [IBLA]  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion S29.  In  a  suit  for  judicial  review, 
the  n  JS.  district  court  held  that,  while 
the  Department's  Interpretation  of 
the  act  was  a  proper  one,  it  was  unfair 
for  the  IBLA  to  apply  that  interpreta- 
tion retroactivtfy  to  the  entries  and 
that  the  entrymen  should  have  been 
given  an  opportimity  to  comply  with 
the  new  Interpretation.  The  court  of 
appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit  reversed 
the  district  court  and  interpreted  sec- 
tion 329  as  permitting  no  latitude  for 
modifying  contractual  arrangements 
to  comply  with  the  new  interpreta- 
tions. A  second  appeal  was  decided 
against  the  entnmien  and  the  U.S.  Su- 
prone  Court  denied  certiorari. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
relief  to  the  entrymen  from  forfeiture 
of  their  entries  resulting  from  the  ret- 
roactive application  of  the  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  act.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  entrymen  with 
an  opportunity  to  come  into  compli- 
ance with  the  new  interpretations, 
which  they  knew  nothing  about  when 
they  made  their  contracts.  Through 
the  process  of  administrative  evolu- 
tion, the  Department  now  has  talcoi 
the  position  that  an  individual  entry- 
man  "must  participate  actively  in  the 
reclamation  and  cultivation  of  his 
tsaXry."  The  function  of  this  bill  is  to 
reinstate  the  entries  and  afford  the 
entrymen  or  their  heirs— two  entry- 
men  are  now  deceased— an  opportuni- 
ty to  complete  the  reclamation  and 
cultivation  of  their  entries  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Department's  newly 
adopted  policy. 

The  relief  provided  in  this  bill  Is 
similar  to  that  provided  for  a  large 
number  of  desert  entrymen  in  Imperi- 
al Ck>unty.  CA.  by  the  act  of  June  2S. 
1910  (36  Stat.  857).  Many  entries  that 
had  been  made  by  dimmiy  entrymen 
had  been  obtained  by  Innocent  pur- 
chasers, through  assignments.  Other 
entries  had  been  assigned  to  persons 
who  already  held  entries  but  not  for 
the  full  320  acres  allowed  by  law. 
Technically,  the  entries  were  subject 
to  cancellation  for  Illegal  inception  or 
because  the  assignees  were  disquali- 
fied. Just  as  the  courts  have  held  that 
the  Sailor  Creek  entries  technically 


were  subject  to  cancellation  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  holding  limitation.  Many  of  the  In- 
nocent ssslgnfm  had  Invested  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  develop  the  entries. 
In  the  Sailor  Creek  entries,  the  trans- 
actions were  entered  into  innocently 
because  the  entrymen  did  not  lEnow 
that  their  development  and  farming 
arrangements  would  be  interpreted  as 
oonsltuting  holdings  under  43  UJB.C. 
329.  That  la^  of  loaowledge  is  empha- 
sised by  the  BLM's  1964  decision  in 
the  Indian  HiU  case,  which  held  that 
long-term  leases  and  mortgages  were  a 
permissible  method  of  development 
and  fanning  and  did  not  constitute 
violations  of  section  329. 

The  1910  act  provided  relief  by  per- 
mitting the  assignee  to  complete  the 
entry,  notwithstanding  any  existing  or 
potential  contest  against  the  entry, 
based  upon  a  charge  of  fraud  of  which 
the  assignee  had  no  knowledge,  or  a 
charge  that  the  assignee  was  disquali- 
fied. This  bill  relieves  the  entrymen  of 
the  harsh  effect  of  an  interpretation 
of  which  they  had  no  knowledge  at 
the  time  they  entered  into  the  critical 
transactions,  because  the  interpreta- 
tions had  not  been  developed  at  that 
time  and,  in  fact,  a  contrary  interpre- 
tation was  in  effect  at  the  time. 

In  providing  relief  to  these  entry- 
men  from  the  harsh  effects  of  retroac- 
tive application  of  the  new  interpreta- 
tion this  bill  will  not  affect  the  De- 
partment's present  policy  or  affect 
any  other  desert  entries.  This  blU  Is 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  entries 
in  the  SaOor  Creek  project,  the  BLM 
serial  numbers  for  which  are  set  forth 
in  appendix  A  attached  hereto  which  I 
ask  unanimous  ctmsent  to  have  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  This  bill 
does  not  amend  the  Desert  Land  Act 
or  any  regulations;  rather,  it  merely 
provides  relief  to  these  entrymen  from 
retroactive  i4)plication  of  new  inter- 
pretations of  the  act  and  the  conse- 
quent forfelt\u%  of  their  entries.  The 
bill  will  give  these  entrymen  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  comply  with  the  law  as 
now  interpreted  by  the  Department 
and  it  will  prevent  the  wasting  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousands  of  dollars  of 
material  and  energy  resources  that 
were  used  in  the  development  of  the 
project  and  the  construction  of  the  ir- 
rigation system  that  serves  the 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKO.  as  follows: 

&50S 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepntentaUve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conore—  auenMed,  That  the 
CongTMi  finds  that— <1)  certain  developed 
and  produettye  desert  land  entries  In  Idaho, 
Identified  In  section  3  of  this  Act.  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  sale  of  desert  lands  in  certain  States 


and  Territoiles".  approved  March  S,  1877 
(41  VAC.  S21,  et  seq.),  nnmmonly  known 
and  berrtnafter  referred  to  as  the  "Desert 
Land  Act",  have  been  caneeUed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  holding 
Umltatlwi  resulatlons  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  7  of  the  Act  (4S  U.S.C.  329): 
(3)  such  regulations  were  retroactively  ap- 
plied to  such  desert  land  entries  several 
years  after  the  entries  were  allowed  and 
more  than  two  years  after  final  develop- 
ment, proof  and  final  payment  for  such  en- 
tries were  made,  without  glvtng  the  entry- 
men  any  opportunity  to  comply  with  the 
new  Interpretation  of  such  regulations; 

(3)  cancellation  of  such  desert  land  entries 
was  harsh  and  unfair,  and  resulted  In  for- 
feiture to  the  aovemment  of  the  developed 
entries  and  the  monies  paid  for  the  land: 

(4)  such  entrymen  have  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Desert  ImaA  AtX  In  all  re- 
spects other  than  such  holding  limitation 
regulations;  and 

(5)  such  entrymen.  or  their  heirs  or  devi- 
sees, should  have  the  entries  reinstated  and 
qualify  for  Issuance  of  patents  to  cany  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Desert  I^nd  Act. 

Ssc  3.  The  names  of  the  entrymen,  and 
the  serial  numbers  of  the  desert  land  entries 
generally  known  as  the  "SaOor  Creek 
Project",  to  which  this  Act  appllea.  are  as 
follows: 

Bttnuisii  Bureau  of  teoA  Minssn 

BMOt  wrial  number 

o.PBMekMoRis Maiweusae. 

John  a.  Roth Idaho  OlMM. 

Bin  U  Heeler Idaho  OUSOa. 

lone  D.  Roth Idaho  OlMOT. 

Verm    M.    Noble    (Mow  Idaho  0I41SS. 
Baltaor). 

CbarieneaBaltaor Idaho  0I41SS. 

Oeorse  R.  Baltaor Idaho  OMISS. 

John    B.     Mania    (de-  Idaho  014IM. 

Idaho  OIUM. 
Idaho  014M0. 

Idaho  OlUtl. 
Idaho  oi«asa. 

Ssc  S.  (a)  The  desert  land  entries  Identi- 
fied In  section  3  of  this  Act  are  hereby  rein- 
stated. The  entrymen.  or  the  heirs  or  devi- 
sees of  any  decreased  entryman.  may— 

(1)  readnd  any  agreement  which  Is  prohib- 
ited by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  under  section  7  of  the  Act 
(41  UAC.  S39)  within  sU  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  resubmit  final  proof  of  redamatlm 
and  cultlvatkMi  of  the  land  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  seetkm  7  of  the  Act 
(43  n.S.C.  339)  before  December  31. 1968. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  issue 
patents  to  the  entrymen  named  In  section  3, 
or  their  heirs  or  devisees  upon  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  and  the 
submission  of  satisfactory  final  proof. 

Sac.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  property  right  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  a  patent  to  the  land  of  any  entry- 
man  Identified  In  section  3  of  this  Act.  or 
the  heirs  or  devisees  of  any  such  entryman 
whose  entry  Is  reinstated  In  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act.  shall  be  a  personal 
right.  Inheritable  but  not  assignable.  Any 
such  entry  may  be  mortgaged  In  the  manner 
permitted  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretanr  of  the  Interior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  repayment  of  monies  bor- 
rowed for  development  of  the  entry  or  for 
farm  operating  or  crop  production  expenses. 


KZHIBIT  "A".— BLM  deeionated  aerial 
numben  for  deaert  entriea  in  the  SaOor 
Creek  prr^eet 
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Joantta  M.  MoRto 

Heme  Mae  Morrto  (de- 

eeaaed). 
MUo  Axeleen 


Johns.  Roth 


lUMeder 
UleD-Roth 
Vera    M.    " 

). 


B.    MoRle    (de- 


Idaho  OlSSM. 
Idaho  OUSOS. 
ItehoOUSSt. 
Idaho  eiSSOT. 
Idaho  014IM. 

Idaho  014US. 
UBhoOMiat. 
Idaho  ei4US. 

Idaho  01O4S. 
Idaho  014aM. 

Idaho  0143BI. 
Idaho  ei4»3« 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  596.  A  bill  to  extend  snd  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  UabiUty 
Act  of  1980.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


John 
eeaaad). 

Juantta  U.  Mama 

Heme  Mae  Morrla  (de- 


aursivuin)  BxnmioH  un  uFaovniBrr  un 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Superf  und  Reau- 
thorisation  Act  of  1085.  As  you  know, 
the  Environment  and  Public  Woita 
Committee  reported  S.  51  last  week. 
The  Environment  and  Public  Woito 
Committee  bill,  of  course,  did  not  con- 
tain a  revenue  title.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  Incorporates  S.  51  as  re- 
ported—with  two  minor  modifications 
that  I  will  describe  in  a  moment— and 
adds  a  revenue  title  that  will  raise  the 
$7.5  billl(m  called  for  by  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  first  modification  of  the  E&PW 
reported  bill  Is  the  addition  of  a  target 
cleanup  schedule.  The  second  modifi- 
cation of  the  reported  bill,  and  the 
first  revenue  component  of  my  propos- 
al is  the  reduction  In  level  of  general 
revenues  authorized  by  the  bilL  The 
reported  bOl  would  authorize  $206  mil- 
lion per  year,  my  proposal  is  to  main- 
tain the  annual  authorization  at  the 
existing  level  of  $44  million. 

The  second  revenue  component  in 
my  bill  is  the  extension  of  the  tax  on 
oil  and  chemical  feedstocks.  These 
taxes  would  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  again,  at  the  existing 
rates. 

The  third  revenue  component  is  the 
tax  on  disposal  or  long-term  storage  of 
hazardous  waste  that  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Senators  Mothihah  and 
BsRTSiii,  both  members  of  both  the 
Finance  and  EAsPW  Committees.  I 
have  Incorporated  their  bill.  S.  14.  into 
the  revenue  package  I  taitroduce 
today. 

The  final  revenue  component  is  a 
tax  on  the  net  receipts  of  corporations 
with  gross  revenues  in  excess  of  $50 
million.  This  tax  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  funds  called  for  by  the  program 
described  in  the  E&PW  reported  bllL 
The  combination  of  general  revenues 
at  acceptable  levels  in  light  of  current 
Federal  deficits,  feedstock  taxes  at 
reascmable  levels  given  the  current 
competitive   world   chemical   maricet. 


and  the  waste-end  tax  in  its  first  years 
of  existence  is  insufficient  to  raise  the 
$7.5  bniion  called  for  in  the  EJfePW 
bilL 

The  tax  I  am  pnvmsing  today  is  an 
attempt  to  ensure  that  the  revonsibfl- 
Ity  for  financing  the  Superfund  is 
apnaA  broadly  among  corporate 
America  and  its  customers— that  is,  all 
of  us.  We  have  all  profited  from  less 
costly  production  of  manufactured 
goods,  including  the  less  costly  waste 
management  practices  of  the  past. 
Banks  have  lent  money  to  firms  that 
have  generated  waste.  Insurance  com- 
panies have  insured  them.  We  all  must 
bear  a  small  part  of  the  burden.  If  we 
are  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Super- 
fund,  and  I  believe  we  must,  then  we 
must  seek  a  broader,  more  equitable 
tax  base. 

The  net  receipts  tax  on  corporations 
with  gross  revenues  in  excess  of  $50 
million  will  affect  only  a  small  number 
of  firms,  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10.000.  The  vast  majority  of 
businesses  in  this  country  have  annual 
gross  revenues  of  less  than  $1  million. 
The  tax  I  am  suggesting  today  would 
not  apply  to  any  but  the  largest  firms. 

The  top  1  or  2  peromt  of  busbiesses 
in  terms  of  revmues.  however,  gener- 
ate the  greatest  bulk  of  the  business 
revenues  in  the  Nation.  The  revalue 
base  of  the  firms  with  gross  revenues 
in  excess  of  $50  million  is  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1  trillion.  This  allows  the 
tax  rate  to  be  very  low,  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  the  *""iiai  reports  of  sever- 
al companies  that  would  be  subject  to 
this  tax,  a  chemical  company  with 
gross  reoeU>ts  of  $9  billion,  net  receipts 
of  $2.4  billion,  would  pay  about  $2  mil- 
lion into  the  Superfund  because  of 
this  tax.  A  large.  Integrated  oil  compa- 
ny with  gross  revenues  of  $93  billion, 
net  receipts  of  $36  billion,  would  be 
liable  for  payments  of  $30  million  to 
the  Superfund  under  this  tax.  Of 
course,  these  chonlcal  and  oil  compa- 
nies would  also  be  pajing  into  the  Su- 
Iierfund  under  the  feedstock  and 
waste-end  components  of  this  package. 
One  of  the  Nation's  largest  automobUe 
conuMnies,  with  gross  revenues  of  $75 
billion  and  net  receipts  of  $14  bOllon. 
would  pay  about  $12  million  under  the 
net  receipts  tax  I  have  suggested.  Can 
it  be  argued  that  these  rates  are  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  these  compa- 
nies? Can  it  be  argued  that  these  com- 
panies and  their  customers— that  Is  ^11 
of  us— do  not  benefit  from  the  produc- 
tion of  chemicals?  Can  it  be  argued 
that  these  companies  and  their  cus- 
tomers—all of  us— do  not  benefit  from 
the  cleanup  of  abandoned  toxic  waste 
dumps? 

We  must  act  on  Superfund  soon.  We 
all  know  that  the  Superfund  authority 
expires  next  September  30.  We  aU 
know  that  the  Finance  Committee  has 
an  extremely  full  agmda  over  the 
next  several  months.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, in  my  view,  there  is  no  more 
prcaving  issue  before  the  Finance 
Coonmlttee.  indeed,  there  is  no  more 
pressing  issue  before  the  Congress, 
than  the  reauthorization  of  an  ex- 
panded, well  funded  Superfund. 

We  made  a  iMtMnise  5  years  ago  to 
clean  up  the  thfwisaivls  of  hazardous 
waste  sites  that  blight  our  land.  The 
creaticm  of  the  Superfund  in  1980  told 
the  American  people  that  the  Govern- 
ment recognized  a  mammoth  iwoblem. 
a  continuing  threat  to  public  health, 
and  that  it  could  take  the  necessary 
st^ps  to  address  that  problem.  Today 
the  American  people  are  wondering 
what  luMK>ened  to  that  promise.  They 
see  only  slow  progress  cleaning  up  the 
sites  in  their  communities.  They  saw 
the  first  several  years  of  the  Super- 
fund's  existence  wasted  by  an  EPA 
willing  to  use  the  Superfund  for  politi- 
cal favors  instead  of  for  cleaning  m> 
hazardous  waste.  Can  we  blame  them 
for  their  slceptidsm? 

We  must  reaffirm  that  primise  we 
made  ba^  in  1980.  We  have  the 
chance  to  make  good  on  it  now.  We  in 
the  Finance  Committee  have  the 
chance  to  continue  the  momentum 
gmetated  by  the  quidi  acUcm  by  the 
Environment  and  Public  "Watka  C(»n- 
mittee.  But  we  cannot  wait  untQ  all 
the  Federal  budget  issues  are  decided. 
We  cannot  wait  for  final  disposition  of 
tax  simplification— even  thou^  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  that  issue  as 
welL  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  wait. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
cleanup  schedule  and  title  n  of  my  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rbooss  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD.  as  follows: 

Ctxavur  ScHBOut 

Ssc.  Section  104  is  amenrtwl  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(  XI)  It  Shan  be  a  goal  of  this  section 
for  the  Administrator  to  'vwwmtir*  remedi- 
al Investigations  and  feaalbOlty  studlea  for 
all  fadUtlea  which  are  listed,  as  of  the  date 
of  the  oiactment  of  this  sul>-section.  on  the 
National  Prtoittlea  Ust  at  a  rate  of  not 
fewer  than  130  tecOitles  per  year. 

"(3)  It  sbaU  be  a  goal  of  this  section  for 
the  Administrator  to  list  not  fewer  than 
1.600  facOlties  on  the  National  Priorities 
Ust  by  January  1,  1988.  Beginning  34 
in<>n*h«  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
Superfund  Improvements  and  Itinaiialon 
Act  of  1985.  the  goal  for  the  Administrator 
shall  be  to  assure  commencement  of  remedi- 
al Investigations  and  feasibility  studies  for 
each  f  acOlty  which  Is  added  to  the  Nattonal 
Priorities  Ust  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  such  Act.  Such  remedial  Investiga- 
tions and  f  eaalhlllty  studies  shaU  be  oom- 
menoed  In  accordance  with  a  sdiedule 
wlilch  provides  for  such  commencement  at 
300  new  fTK-*!*"—  during  the  first  13  months 
after  such  34^nonth  period,  at  335  faeOltlea 
during  the  next  13  months,  and  at  375  faelU- 
Uea  during  the  third  13  months. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  a  goal  of  this  section  for 
the  Administrator  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  tliat  substantial  and 
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oonttnuoui  phyilcal  on-alte  ramedtal  action 
ivMwiiMmw*.  tx  tadllUM  on  the  NaUonal  Pri- 
orltlM  Lilt  at  a  rate  of  not  fewer  than  130 
fadUtlea  per  year  bctlnnlnc  on  October  1. 
1086. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1M7.  the 
Administrator  ahall  oomidete  preliminary 

■■iiM !■  of  aU  faoOttlea  which  are  Uated. 

aa  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  aub- 
■eetlon.  on  the  Bmettency  and  Remedial 
Reaponae  Infonnatlon  System  (XRIUS)  Uat. 

"(S)  It  BhaU  be  a  goal  of  this  aectlcn  for 
the  Admlnlsti«tor  to  take  such  atepa  aa  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  remedial  action 
Is  completed,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, for  all  faculties  listed,  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subeectlon.  on  the  Na> 
tlonal  Prioritlea  Ust  within  five  yean  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. If  remedial  action  Is  not  completed  at 
such  facilities  within  such  5-year  period,  the 
AdmlnlstraUv  shall  publish  an  explanation 
of  why  such  remedial  action  could  not  be 
completed  within  such  period. 

TITU:  n 
SK.  »i.  nuDunoN  or  tax. 

Subsection  <d)  of  section  4611  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1W4  <relatln(  to  termi- 
nation) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Tbuhhiatioh.— The  tax  Imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  the  earlier 
of- 

"(1)  September  30.  I»«0.  or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary.  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations,  rea- 
sonably estimates  that  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  received  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  this  section  and  sections  4461, 
4691.  and  4696  will  equal  7.280.000.000.". 
SBC  Ml.  WA8R-KND  TAX. 

Chapter  38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter 
"Subchapter  D— Tax  On  Disposal  or  Long- 
Term  Storage  of  Haxardous  Waste 

"  'Sec.  4601.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"  'Sec.  4693.  OeflnlUons. 
"'Sec.  4693.  Records,  statements  and  re- 
turns, 
■"nc  «<ti.  niPosmoN  or  tax. 

"  '(a)  OnxBAi.  Rdlx.— There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  on  (1)  the  receipt  of  a  hasardous 
waste  for  disposal  at  a  qualified  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  or  (2)  long-term  stor- 
age of  a  haxardous  waste  In  a  qualified  has- 
ardous waste  storage  facility. 

"  '(b)  Amouir  or  Tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  suboecticm  (4)  shall  be— 

"  '(1)  $46  for  each  ton  of  hasardous  waste 
which  is  disposed  of  by  landfill,  in  waste 
piles,  or  by  surface  Impoundment; 

"  '(2)  628  for  each  ton  of  tuoardous  waste 
which  Is  disposed  of  by  ocean  dumping  or 
land  treatment: 

"  '(3)  $5  for  each  ton  of  hasardous  waste 
which  is  disposed  of  by  underground  injec- 
tion: 

"  '(4)  $45  for  each  ton  of  hasardous  waste 
which  Is  placed  In  long-term  storage. 

"  '(C)  ALtnilATIVS  COMPUTATIOll  OT  TAX.— 

Under  regulations  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary, if  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  qualified 
hasardous  waste  disposal  or  qualified  has- 
ardous waste  long-term  storage  facility  can 
establish  the  amount  of  water  of  the  has- 
ardous waste  deposited  for  disposal  or  for 
long-term  storage,  then  such  owner  or  oper- 
ator may  elect  to  pay  a  tax  of  $80  per  ton  on 
the  amount  of  waste  deposited  for  disposal 
or  storage,  reduced  by  the  weight  of  water, 
in  Ueu  of  the  taxea  that  would  otherwise  be 
paid  under  this  section. 


"'(d)  XzcLunoii  roa  Cbraoi  WAgm.- 
The  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  f OUowlng: 

"  '(1)  The  disposal  or  long-term  storage  of 
wastss  which  are.  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  exempt  from  regulation  as 
a  hamudous  waste  under  section  3001  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended.  In 
the  event  that  any  such  waste  Is  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  following  studies  ss  re- 
quired under  section  8002  of  such  Act.  to 
pose  a  potential  danger  to  human  health 
and  environment,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
promulgates  regulations  for  the  disposal  of 
such  waste,  then  the  Administrator  shall 
transmit  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  along 
with  such  regulations,  his  reoanunendatlon 
for  Imposing  a  tax.  If  any,  on  the  disposal  or 
long-term  storage  of  such  waste.  A  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  under  subsection  (a)  on  such 
waste  only  when  authorised  by  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

"  '(9)  The  disposal  or  long-term  storage  of 
wastes  which  are  not.  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Act.  Identified  or  listed 
under  secUon  3001  of  the  Solid  Wsstc  Dis- 
posal Act  A  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  such  waste  only  when  author- 
ised by  an  Act  of  Ccmgress. 

"  '(3)  The  disposal  or  long-term  storage  of 
wastes  in  a  surface  impoundment  which  (a) 
contains  treated  waste  water  during  the  sec- 
ondary or  tertiary  phase  of  a  bkdogical 
treatment  facility  subject  to  a  permit  Issued 
under  section  402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(or  which  holds  such  treated  waste  water 
after  treatment  and  prior  to  discharge),  and 
(b)  Is  In  compliance  with  generally  applica- 
ble ground  water  monitoring  requirements 
for  facilities  with  permits  under  section 
3005(c)  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"  '(4)  The  disposal  or  long-term  storage  of 
(a)  any  waste  by  any  person  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  any  removal  or  remedial  action 
tmder  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980  if  such  disposal  is  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  the  State,  (b)  any  waste  re- 
moved from  any  facility  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Priorities  Ust  (NPL),  or  (e)  any  waste 
removed  from  a  facility  for  which  notifica- 
tion has  been  provided  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protectlm  Agency 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  105  or 
103(c)  respectively,  title  I,  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation and  Liability  Act  of  1980. 

"  '(e)  liiAsn.rrr  roa  tmx  Tax.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  Imposed  on 
the  following: 

"  '(1)  The  owner  or  operator  of  the  quali- 
fied hasardous  waste  disposal  facility  or 
qualified  hasardous  waste  storage  facility  at 
which  the  hasardous  waste  is  disposed  of  or 
stored. 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  hasardous  waste  that 
Is  required  by  regulation  to  be  disposed  of  or 
stored  at  a  qualified  hasardous  waste  dispos- 
al facility  or  a  qualified  hasardous  waste 
storage  facility  but  is  disposed  of  or  stored 
for  a  long  term  at  other  than  a  qualified 
hasardous  waste  disposal  facility  or  a  quali- 
fied hasardous  waste  storage  facility,  the 
person  disposing  of  the  haxardous  waste. 

"  '(f)  CUDR  roa  Paioa  Tax.— (a)  A  credit 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  computation  of  any 
tax  due  under  this  section  on  the  disposal  of 
a  hasardous  waste  for  any  tax  previously 
paid  under  this  section  by  the  dt^oser  aa 
the  long-term  storage  of  such  hanrdous 
waste. 


"  '(2)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has 
paid  a  tax  under  this  section  on  the  long- 
term  storage  of  a  haiardoua  waste  causes 
such  hawtlous  waste  to  be  delivered  to  and 
received  by  another  person  who  Is  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  qualified  hasardous 
waste  disposal  facility,  then  such  person 
who  paid  the  tax  on  the  long-term  storage 
shall  be  allowed  a  credit  for  such  tax  In  the 
computation  of  any  tax  subsequently  due  on 
the  long-term  storage  or  dtspJasal  of  a  has- 
ardous waste. 

"'(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  any 
credit  allowanoea  for  funglUe  waste  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  It 
shaU  be  presumed  that  the  last  of  such 
waste  placed  In  a  qxiaUfled  hasardous  waste 
storage  facility  shaU  be  the  first  to  be  re- 
moved from  such  facility. 

'"(g)  FBAcnonAL  Pakt  OF  Toii.— In  the 
esse  of  a  fraction  of  a  ton.  the  tax  Impnsiiil 
by  this  section  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  such  tax  Imposed  on  a  whole 
ton. 

"'(h)  PaosracnvB  ArrucATioii  or  Tax.— 
The  taxes  Imposed  In  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  hasardous  waste  which  is  re- 
ceived for  disposal  or  placed  Into  long-term 
storage  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act 

"'(1)  TDnniATioii.— The  taxes  Imposed  in 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  September 
30,1900. 
-■wc  MSt.  DCriNnHWS. 

'"(a)  DifunnoHS.- For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter 

'"(1)  Disposal.— The  term  "disposal" 
means  the  discharge,  deposit.  Injection, 
dumping,  or  placing  of  any  hasardous  waste 
into  or  on  any  land  or  water  so  that  such 
hasardous  waste  may  enter  the  environ- 
ment. "Disposal"  shall  not  Include  the  treat- 
ment or  reclamation  of  hasardous  wastes  or 
the  storage  of  hssardous  wastes  In  a  facility 
described  In  the  definition  of  "Qualified 
Hasardous  Waste  Storage  FacUlty"  below. 

'"(2)  LoNo-RKM  SToaAOB.- The  term 
"long-term  storage"  means  remaining 
within  the  confines  of  a  qualified  hasardous 
waste  storage  fadlity  for  one  year  or  more. 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  length 
of  time  in  storage,  it  shall  be  presumed  in 
the  case  of  fungible  waste  that  the  last 
waste  placed  In  a  qualified  hasardous  waste 
storage  facility  shall  be  the  first  to  be  re- 
moved from  such  facility. 

"'(3)  QnAunxD  hazakdous  wastb  storaob 
PACXUTT.— The  term  "qualified  hasardous 
waste  storage  facility"  means  sny  storage 
facility,  waste  pile  or  surface  Impcnmdment, 
permitting  of  accorded  interim  status  imder 
secUon  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  "Qualified  hasardous  waste  storage  fa- 
cilities" shall  not  include  any  hasardous 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

"  '(4)  Wastb  pilb.— The  term  "waste  pile" 
Is  a  quantity  of  hasardous  waste  heaped  to- 
gether as  a  means  of  storage  as  defined 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  Uie  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  pursuant  to  section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Wsste  Disposal  Act. 

"'(5)  SuBTACB  iMPuuBiiiiBirr.— The  term 
"surface  Impoundment"  is  an  impoundment 
in  which  quantities  of  hasardous  wastes  are 
collected  as  a  means  of  storage  as  defined 
tmder  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  pursuant  to  section  3005  of  the 
SoUd  Waste  Divosal  Act 

"  '(6)  QUALinXD  HAZAXDOUS  WASTB  DISPOSAL 

rAciuTT.— The   term   "qualified  hasardous 
waste  disposal  facility"  means  any  dlspossl 


faculty  permitted  or  accorded  Interim  status 
under  sectloo  8005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  or  under  section  103  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research  and  Sanctuariea  Act, 
or  part  C  of  the  Safe  DrlnUng  Water  Act 
"Qualified  hasardous  waste  dispnesi  facili- 
ty" shall  not  Include  any  hasardous  waste 
treatment  faeOltlas. 

"  '(7)  Hasabdoits  wastb  tbbatmbbt  rAdU- 
TiBS.— The  term  "hasardous  waste  treat- 
ment facilities"  means  any  facility  employ- 
ing any  method,  technique,  or  process  de- 
signed to  change  the  phyaieal.  chemical,  or 
btoloflcal  character  or  compoaltinn  of  any 
haaardous  waste  so  as  to  convert  such  waste 
to  a  nonbasardous  waste. 

"  '(8)  TsBATMBsn.— The  term  "treatment", 
when  used  In  connection  with  hasardous 
waste,  means  a  method,  technique  or  proc- 
ess designed  to  change  the  phyirical,  chemi- 
cal, or  biological  character  or  composition  of 
any  hasardous  waste  so  as  to  convert  such  a 
waste  to  a  nonbasardous  waste:  except  that 
there  may  be  a  byproduct  or  residue  from 
such  method,  technique  or  process  that 
would  be  considered  a  hasardous  waste 
under  section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act 

"'(9)  Hazabsoos  WASTB.— The  term  "has- 
ardous waste"  means  any  waste— 

"'(A)  identified  or  listed  under  section 
3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  other 
than  waste  the  regulation  of  which  has  been 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress,  and 

"  '(B)  subject  to  the  recording  or  record- 
keeping requirements  of  sections  3002  and 
3004  of  such  Act 

"  '(10)  Ton.— The  term  "ton"  means  2.000 
pounds. 

"'(11)  RacBirT.- The  term  "receipt" 
means  the  act  of  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
qualified  hasardous  waste  disposal  facility 
by  which  such  owner  or  operator,  at  an  off- 
stte  facility,  signs,  or  Is  required  by  regula- 
tion to  sign,  the  manifest  or  shipping  paper 
accompanying  the  hasardoiu  waste,  or  at  an 
onslte  facility,  enters,  or  ii  required  to  do  so 
by  regulation,  the  description  and  quantity 
of  the  hasardous  waste  In  the  qualified  has- 
ardous wsste  disposal  facOity  operating 
record. 

"'(12)  NomuzABOons  wastb.— The  term 
"nonhasardous  waste"  means  any  waste 
that  ta  not  Identified  or  listed  as  hasardous 
waste  and  section  3001  of  the  SoUd  Wsste 
Disposal  Act  Nonhasardous  waste  shall  In- 
clude the  air  and  water  effluents  permitted 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  delegated 
State  agencies  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  or 
Clean  Water  Act 

"'(13)  Rbclamatioii  op  hazaboous 
WASTBS.— The  term  "reclamation  of  hasard- 
ous waste"  means  any  hasardous  waste  that 
is  processed  to  recover  a  usable  product  or 
any  such  waste  that  Is  regenerated.  The 
term  also  Includes  hasardous  wastes  that 
are  employed  as  an  ingredient  (Including 
use  ss  an  intermediate)  In  an  Industrial 
process  to  make  a  product.  The  term  also  In- 
dudea  hasardous  wastes  that  are  employed 
In  a  particular  function  or  application  as  an 
effective  substitute  for  a  commerrlal  prod- 
uct. The  term  does  not  Include  hasardous 
wastes  that  are  reused  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  land  dlspossl  or  incineration,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to.  hasardous  wastes 
that  are  used  to  produce  products  that  are 
applied  to  the  land  or  tiasardous  wastes 
burned  for  energy  recovery  used  to  produce 
a  fuel  or  contained  In  fuels. 

■"8CC  MSS.  BWXMmS.  STATmBnB.  AND  BEIUBMS. 

"  '(Every  person  who  digwses  of,  or  stores 
hasardous  wastes  for  one  year  or  more  sub- 
ject to  taxatkm  under  this  subchapter  shall 


keep  rfoftn^.  render  su^  statements,  make 
such  returns,  and  comply  with  rules  and 
regulatlona  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
to  ensure  proper  aasesBnent.  payment,  and 
collection  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section 
4601.  The  Secretary  ahaU  ooiwult  with  the 
Admlidstrator  of  the  Buviruumental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  ensure  that  reoordi,  state- 
ments, and  returns  required  to  be  kept,  ren- 
dered, end  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
consistent,  to  the  extent  possible,  with  the 
reports  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  Tlie  Secretary  may  require  any  person 
who  generatea.  tranqiorts,  disposes  of.  or 
stores  hasardous  wastes  for  one  year  or 
more  and  who  Is  required  to  maintain 
records  under  the  SOlid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
the  Marine  Proteetian.  Research  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  or  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
to  submit  copies  of  such  reports  or  make 
such  reports  available  to  the  Secretary  as 
required: 

"Sac  342.  The  table  of  sulxdiapters  for 
chapter  38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  »^ntmnA»A  by  adding  Uie  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Subchapter  D— Tax  on  DlmMsal  or  Lmg- 
Term  Storage  of  Hasardous  Waste' 


"Sbc.  243.  (a)  EfiBtina  Datb.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  unless  other- 
wise provided.  sliaU  take  effect  January  1. 
1986. 

"(b)  Study.- Not  later  than  January  1. 
1987,  and  annually  thweafter,  through 
1969,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  smoimt 
of  revenues  being  collected  in  accordance 
with  this  sulichapter  and  his  recommenda- 
tions. If  any,  for  changes  in  the  tax  Imposed 
under  this  subchapter  In  order  to— 

"(1)  raise  an  amount  of  revraue  equiva- 
lent to  the  anticipated  amount  of  revenue 
from  the  tax  originally  imposed  under  this 
subchs^pto-, 

"(2)  ensure  that  the  tax  is  discouraging 
the  '**T'~*'  of  waste  In  an  environmentally 
unsound  manner,  and 

"(3)  ensure  that  the  tax  Is  being  collected 
with  iw^miiiw  sdmlnistrative  feasibility.". 

Sac.  103.  SecUon  231(bXl)  of  the  (Compre- 
hensive, Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  liability  Act  of  1980  Is  smoided 
by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  as  follows: 

"(F)  the  amounts  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  section  4691  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.". 

SEC.  203.  CORPORATE  NET  RECEIPTS 
TAX. 

(a)  IH  Obbbbal.— Chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal revenue  code  of  1954  (relating  to  envi- 
ronmental taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Subchap- 
ter 

"Subchapter  E— Tax  on  Corporate  Net 
Receipts 

"SBC.  4696.  ENVIRONMENTAL  NET  RE- 
CEIPTS TAX. 

"(a)  OxHBBAL  RuLB.— There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  each  corporation  with  gross  re- 
ceipts for  any  taxable  year  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000  a  tax  equal  to  0.083  percent  of 
the  taxable  net  rec^ts  of  such  corporation 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Taxablb  Net  Rbcbipts.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  obbbbal.- The  term  'taxable  net 
receipts'  means  the  excess  (if  sny)  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  taxpayer  for  any  tax- 
able year,  over  the  cost  of  goods  sold  by  the 


taxpayer,  ss  defined  by  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  only,  tor  sny 
taxable  year. 
"(2)  Aocbbmtiob  or  oobtboubd  oboups.— 
"(A)  In  OBBBBAi,  —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, all  memben  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  coTporations  shall  be  treated  as 
one  taxpayer. 

"(B)  OnB  OBOUPS  umm  oomMam  cam- 
TBOU— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  a  rule  similar  to  the  rule  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  apply  to  trades  or  busi- 
nesses (whether  or  not  incorporated)  which 
are  under  common  cimtroL 

"(C)  COBTBOLLBD  OBOUP  BBTUIBD.- FOT  pur- 

poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'con- 
trolled group  of  corporations'  has  the  mean- 
ing give  sudi  term  by  section  156S(a),  except 
that— 

"(1)  'more  than  50  percent'  shaU  be  substi- 
tuted for  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place  It 
appears  in  sectian  lS6S(aXl),  and 

"(U)  the  detwmlnation  shsll  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (aX4)  and 
(eX3XC)  of  section  1563. 

"(c)  Spbcial  Rulb  roa  Tax-Exbipt  Oboa- 
■iBATioBS.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a).  taxaUe  net  receipts  shall  be  comput- 
ed Otis  by  reference  to  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  income  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  512)  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(d)  TaamiATioa.— No  tax  shall  be  Im- 
posed under  this  section  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31. 1990.". 

(b)  Allocaticmi  cfr  Rbvbbubs  to  TBust 
Pdbd.— Section  SSKbXl)  of  the  Oomprehen- 
slve.  Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion and  liability  Act  of  1900.  as  amended 
by  part  m.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
".  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f oUowing  new  subparsgra;di: 

"(O)  the  amounts  received  in  the  Treas- 
ury imder  section  4696  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1956.". 

(c)  CoBPOBimro  AuBBBiuaT.- The  taMe  of 
subchapters  for  chapt.er  38  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"SulKhapter  E— Tax  on  corporate  Net 
Proflte". 

(d)  EfiBLiiyz  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  Deoemlier  31. 1985. 

sumiAXT  or  bbadlbt  supb^ubd  bbvbmub 
pboposal 

'nue  I  of  the  Bradley  bUl  conslsU  of  the 
Supa4und  reanthorisation  as  reported  by 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  3/1/85  with  two  exoeptlaas:  add  a 
target  cleanup  schedule  and  reduce  the 
annual  genoal  revenue  authorisatlan  to  $44 


'ITl'lf  n 

etc  301.  Extmd  the  current  feedstock  tax 
on  crude  oU  and  chemicals  at  current  tax 
rates.  Provides  $275  mllllan  annually. 

Sac.  302.  Impose  the  waste  end  tax  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Bensten  and  Moynihan. 
Provides  $300  mUUon  annually. 

Sbc.  203.  Impose  a  net  receipts  tax  on  cor- 
por^kms  with  annual  gross  revenues  in 
excess  of  $50  million;  tax  rate  would  be  .08% 
(0.0008  times  net  receipts.)  Provides  $882 
million  annually. 

Total  annual  revenues  would  be  $1.5  ba- 
llon: $7  J  taUUon  five  year  totaL 
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Mr.  lONO.  Mr.  PfMldent.  Senfttor 
BBAiii.Br  has  been  heftvlly  Involved  in 
Superfund  legtadi^lon  and  haa  mit  a 
great  deal  of  thoucht  into  his  propoa- 
aL  I  think  moat  of  us  would  reoogniae. 
ai  his  propoaal  doea,  that  we  need  to 
increase  our  toxic  waste  cleanup  ef- 
forts above  what  we  have  been  doing 
up  unta  now. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Bbadlbt's 
proposal  recognlies  that  the  industries 
paying  the  preaent  feedsto^  and 
crude  oil  taxes  are  already  paying 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  toxic 
waste  cleanup.  He  would  not  seek  to 
increase  those  taxea. 

Senator  Bbadlbt's  proposal  also  in- 
cludes a  new  waste  end  tax.  I  think  it 
appropriate  that  we  explore  devel<q>- 
ing  a  practical  waste  end  tax.  and  I 
will  take  a  good  look  at  his  proposaL 

Finally,  the  Bradley  proposal  in- 
cludes a  new  net  receipts  tax  on  large 
corporations.  If  we  are  to  enact  a  new 
broad-baaed  tax  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
toxic  waste  cleanup,  this  proposal  de- 
serves caref\il  study. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  597.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  n  of 
UUe  46.  United  SUtes  Code.  "Ship- 
ping," m^ung  technical  and  conform- 
ing chsjoges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 
TBcmncAL  AMD  ooKroumro  CHAiian  m  thk 

UUFPUra  LAWS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  now  like  to  introduce  legislation 
to  make  certain  technical  and  nonsub- 
stantive changes  to  the  shipping  laws 
in  UUe  46  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Section  1  makes  certain  technical 
amendments  to  the  shipping  laws  in 
subUUe  n  of  UUe  46.  United  SUtes 
Code.  The  amendments  correct  errors 
in  the  1983  codification  of  these  laws 
and  provide  for  consistency  in  the  ap- 
plication and  use  of  terms  as  well  as 
proper  punctuation  and  grammatical 
construction. 

In  particular,  subsection  (aK5)  clari- 
fies the  wage  penalty  provisions  in  the 
U.S.  shipping  laws  that  apply  to  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  coastwise  com- 
merce. Coastwise  commerce  encom- 
passes all  voyages  of  vessels  from  one 
place  in  the  United  SUtes  to  another, 
including  voyages  on  the  Oreat  Lakes. 
As  the  law  currently  appears,  section 
10504  of  title  46,  United  SUtes  Code, 
requires  a  vessel  owner  or  master  to 
pay  a  seaman  2  days'  wages  for  each 
day  payment  of  wages  is  delayed  with- 
out sufficient  cause  after  the  termina- 
tion of  a  voyage.  Under  prior  law, 
former  46  U.S.C.  544,  vessels  engaged 
in  coastwise  commerce  were  exempt 
from  this  requirement.  However,  in 
the  codification  of  the  shipping  laws 
in  UUe  46  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
(Public  Law  98-89),  this  exemption 
was  inadvertently  omitted. 

The  reason  the  wage  penalty  was  en- 
acted originally  was  to  cure  abuses  oc- 


curring in  the  merchant  marine  where 
seamen  were  abandoned  in  foreign 
ports  without  their  pay.  Under  this 
provlaion.  if  a  seaman  was  not  paid, 
the  seaman  would  be  able  to  receive 
relief  under  XJA.  law.  However,  in  the 
orlidbial  law.  the  policy  was  set  that 
this  protection  was  not  necessary  for 
vessels  enaged  in  commerce  dose  by 
along  the  coast  of  the  United  SUtes. 
In  addlUon.  certain  fishing  veasels. 
whaling  vessels,  yachta.  and  vessels  m- 
gaged  In  voyagea  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  between  adjar 
cent  Statea,  were  also  exempted  from 
this  penalty  provision. 

This  secUon  would  simply  restore 
this  exempUon  so  that  vessels  that 
should  properly  be  exempt  from  this 
penalty  would  not  have  to  disrupt  the 
pay  and  accounting  systems  already  in 
place  just  because  of  an  oversight  in 
the  codification  of  UUe  46,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Currently,  vessels  that 
enjoy  this  exempUon  are  passing  their 
seamen  in  a  Umely  fashion  and  are  le- 
gitimate businesses  which  are  not 
seeking  to  fraudulenUy  deprive  UJS. 
merchant  seamen  of  their  rlghful  ben- 
efiU.  In  fact,  many  of  the  seamen  em- 
ployed on  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise 
commerce  are  subject  to  union  agree- 
menU  which  contemplate  a  slight 
delay  because  they  provide  for  the 
periodic  payment  of  their  wages.  Thus, 
although  a  seaman  may  not  be  paid 
upon  the  terminaUon  of  a  voyage,  as 
this  penalty  provision  envisions,  the 
seaman  would  be  paid  on  a  biweekly  or 
monthly  basis  in  accordance  with  a 
contract  with  the  shipping  company 
and  would  not  have  sufficient  cause 
for  the  penalty  to  apply.  In  fact,  even 
without  this  exempUon,  because  of 
the  esUblished  pracUce  of  paying 
seamen  in  the  coastwise  commerce, 
the  negotiated  union  agreemenU,  and 
the  modem  accoimting  systems  that 
shipping  companies  employ  in  the 
United  SUtes.  it  is  certain  that  a 
seaman  paid  under  these  dreum- 
stances  would  not  have  sufficient 
cause  to  make  a  claim  for  addlUonal 
compensation  because  of  a  gap  in  time 
between  when  a  voyage  terminated 
and  when  the  seaman's  pajrcheck  ar- 
rived in  a  timely  fashion. 

Thus,  from  a  historical  and  legal 
perspective,  this  provision  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  protection  afforded  our 
American  seamen  in  the  past  and 
serves  to  eliminate  this  oversight  in 
our  shipping  laws. 

Section  2  simply  eliminates  a  dupli- 
cate provision  in  the  shipping  laws  re- 
quiring the  use  of  exposure  suits  on 
vessels  operating  In  cold  waters.  Both 
secUon  23  of  the  Coast  Guard  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-557, 
98  Stat.  2871),  enacted  October  30. 
1084,  and  section  701  of  the  act  of  No- 
vember 8.  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-623.  98 
SUt.  3413).  enacted  substantively 
identical  sections  3102  of  UUe  46, 
United  SUtes  Code,  related  to  expo- 


sure suite.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
of  the  bill  is  technical  and  nonsubstan- 
tive in  nature.  It  repeals  the  earlier 
section,  section  22,  and  Ite  amend- 
mente  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  later  section,  section  701,  and  in- 
cludes a  savings  provision  so  that  regu- 
lations prescribed  and  actions  taken 
under,  and  references  to,  section  22 
and  ite  amendmmte  will  be  deemed  to 
be  regulati<n>s  prescribed  and  actions 
taken  under,  and  references  to,  section 
701  and  Ite  amendmenta.  Thus,  no  dis- 
ruption occurs  in  the  requlreinent  for 
exposure  suite  by  law  or  regulation, 
nor  is  the  requirement  changed  in  any 
way. 

Section  3  clarifies  a.  provision  in  the 
shipping  laws  In  section  403(a)  of  the 
CcMmnerdal  Fishing  Industry  Vessel 
Act  (Public  Law  98-364,  98  SUt.  45a) 
permitting  the  transportation  of  cargo 
to  remote  ooomiunlties  in  Alaska  by 
fishing  industry  vessels.  It  makea  clear 
that  flah  processing  vessels  that  carry 
flammable  or  combustible  liquid  bulk 
cargo  are  subject  to  the  safety  require- 
mente  in  chapter  37  of  tiUe  46,  United 
States  Code.  SecUon  3702(d)  of  that 
chapter  subjecte  all  fish-processing 
vessels  carrying  this  type  of  cargo  to 
regidaUon  by  the  Coast  Ouard.  Thus, 
proper  storage  and  transfer  proce- 
dures would  be  required  for  safe  oper- 
ation of  the  vesseL  Section  403(a)  per- 
mite  the  carriage  of  these  cargoes  but 
was  not  intended  to  dnnmivent  the  re- 
qulremente  of  chapter  37  of  tiUe  46, 
United  SUtes  Code.  In  effect,  this 
clarification  merely  ensures  uniform 
application  of  the  law  to  all  fish-proc- 
essing vessels.  This  change  does  not 
alter  the  application  of  the  law  to  the 
transfer  of  fuel  or  bunkers  which  is 
not  regulated  under  chi4>ter  37. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rboobd  following  my  re- 
maiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.697 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Rejtreaentativei  of  tlu  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conore—  oaaenMed,  TbAt  (a) 
mibUUe  n  of  ttUe  46.  United  States  Code,  ia 
smeDded  ss  f oUowk 

(1)  In  aecUon  S306(b).  atrike  "llfe-aavliis" 
and  "life  preserver  or  firehose"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "llfeaavliic"  snd  "life  preaerver, 
Ufeaavins  device,  or  ftrehoae".  respectively. 

(2)  In  MCtion  3501— 

(A)  In  cubaectlon  (a),  strike  the  comma: 
and 

(B)  In  nibaecUon  (c),  strike  "violates  mib- 
■ectlon  (b)  of  thla  aectlon"  and  inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  "carries  more  paaaengers  than  the 
number  of  paaaencera  permitted  by  the  cer- 
tificate of  Inapection". 

(3)  In  aectkm  7702(a),  atrike  "msrinen' " 
and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "marlner'a". 

(4)  In  aectlon  8S02(b).  strike  "deite"  and 
Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "derka,". 

(5)  In  aectlon  10S04.  amend  aubaection  (d) 
to  read  as  follows: 


"(d)  Subseetkna  (b)  and  (e)  of  thla  aectian 
do  not  apply  to: 
"(1)  a  vessel  engaged  in  coastwise  oom- 


"(2)  a  yacht. 

"(3)  a  flshmt  veaael  (except  a  veasd  takinc 
oysters). 

"(4)  a  whallnc  veaseL". 

(6)  m  section  11101(d),  atrike  "light"  and 
liMert  in  lieu  tbereof  "lighted". 

(7XA)  In  tbe  anslyals  of  ehspter  131. 
amend  the  item  relatinc  to  aectlon  12100  to 
read  aa  f oUowa: 
"13100.  Recreational  veaael  licenses.". 

(B)  In  seetloos  12101(6)  snd  12104(2). 
atrike  "pleaaare"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof 
"reereattooal". 

(C)  In  aectlon  12100  snd  tbe  ratrhllne  for 
such  section,  atrike  "Plesaure"  and  "plesa- 
ure  veaad"  wherever  they  appear  and  Inaert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Reenatkmal"  snd  "recre- 
ational vessd".  respectively. 

(D)  In  aeetkn  12110  (a)  and  (c).  strike 
"documented  pleasure"  wherever  It  appears 
and  inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "documented  rec- 
reational". 

(8)  In  aectlon  12114(a).  atrike  "of  docu- 


(9XA)  In  the  caption  for  part  E  in  the 
analysia  of  auch  subtitle  n  which  sppeais 
before  the  text  of  Part  A  of  auch  subtitle, 
strike  "Licensee.  Certtflcatea.  and  Mendiant 
Ifarlners' "  snd  Insert  in  lieu  therectf  "Mer- 
chant Seamen  licensee,  Certlficatea,  and". 

(B)  In  the  caption  for  part  E  Immediately 
before  the  analysis  of  chapter  71  of  such 
aubttUe  n.  atrike  "Uoenaea,  Ortiflcates. 
and  Merchant  Martnera' "  and  inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Merchant  Seamen  licensee,  Certlf- 
icMe8.and". 

(C)  In  section  7501(a).  strike  "certifieate, 
or  document"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thovof 
"certificate  of  registry,  or  merchant  mari- 
ner's document". 

(D)  In  aectlon  7503(b).  atrike  "certificate, 
or  document"  the  first  time  It  appears  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "certificate  of  registry, 
or  merchant  marlner'a  document". 

(E)  In  aectian  7703.  strike  "certificate," 
the  first  time  it  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "certificate  of  redatry". 

(F)  In  aectlon  7704(b),  strike  "document" 
the  flrst  time  It  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "merchant  marlner'a  document". 

(O)  In  aectlon  7704(0,  strike  "certificate, 
or  document"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"certificate  of  registry,  or  merchant  mari- 
ner's document". 

(H)  In  section  7700(a)  strike  "certificate*, 
and  documents"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof 
"certificates  of  registry,  and  merchant  mari- 
ners' documents". 

(b)  Tlie  effective  date  of  subsection  (aXS) 
of  this  section  Is  August  20, 1083. 

Ssc.  L  Section  23  of  the  Coast  Ouard  Au- 
thorisation Act  of  1964  (PubUc  Law  98-557; 
98  Stat  2871),  and  the  amendmente  made 
by  such  section,  are  repealed  aa  of  Novem- 
ber 8.  1904.  Regulatlona  prescribed  and  ac- 
tlona  taken  under,  and  referenoea  to.  such 
section  and  the  amendments  made  by  such 
section  are  deemed  to  be  regulatlona  pre- 
acribed  and  aetlona  taken  under,  and  refer- 
ences to  section  701  of  the  Act  of  November 
8.  1964  (PubUc  Law  98-033;  98  Stat  3413), 
and  the  amendmenta  made  by  auch  aectlon 
701. 

Sac.  3.  Sectlcm  403(a)  of  the  Commercial 
Flahlng  Industry  Veasel  Act  (PubUc  Iaw  08- 
304;  96  Stet  450)  is  amended  by  striking 
"Before"  aiMl  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"except  aa  provided  In  chapter  37  of  title  40. 
United  Statea  Code,  and  befme".* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 


S.  598.  A  bOl  to  make  persons  who 
produce  agricultural  commodities  on 
highly  erodlble  land  ineligible  for  cer- 
tain agricultural  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutritioo.  and  Forestry. 

.  nums  LAMBS  OOMSBVATIOM  ACT  OT  ItSa 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  e^ieaker.  today  I 
am  introducing  legislaUcm  to  dlaoour- 
age  the  cultivation  of  fragUe  lands.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Soil  eroBion  is  a  national  problem; 
controlling  It  ou^t  to  be  a  national 
priority.  Sou  erosion  robs  us  of  the  re- 
serve productive  capacity  that  we  may 
one  day  need  in  an  emergency;  it  robs 
us  of  drinking  water  free  from  sedi- 
ment, waterways  free  from  silt,  and 
wetlainds  free  from  agricultural  chemi- 
cals. Most  important.  soU  eroskm  robs 
our  children  of  the  firultfulness  of  the 
land  that  Is  our  heritage  and  that 
ought  to  be  our  memorlaL 

BCost  of  the  really  damaging  erosion 
in  the  United  States  takes  place  on  a 
comparatively  small  amoimt  of  our 
cropland.  Aoeording  to  the  1962  na- 
tional resources  inventory,  we  now 
have  about  23.8  million  acres  of  row 
and  close  grown  cropland  suffering 
from  sheet  and  rill  erosion  at  rates  in 
excess  of  14  tons  per  acre  per  year, 
and  16.8  million  acres  are  estimated  to 
suffer  that  mudi  wind  erosion  each 
year  14  tons  is  almost  three  times  the 
tolei^le  limit  for  moat  soils. 

The  conservati<m  foundation  esti- 
mates off -site  damages  resulting  tmaa. 
soil  erosion  at  about  $3  bUllon  per 
year,  with  most  of  that  cost  stemming 
from  damage  to  crops,  structures  and 
forests.  sedlmenUtion  in  reservoirs, 
and  waterway  dredging. 

The  problem.  Mr.  President,  is  get- 
ting worse.  The  American  farmland 
trust  estimates  that  about  7  percent  of 
existing  cropland  is  a  high  eroaion 
risk;  but  of  the  3  to  4  mUlltm  acres  of 
new  cr(H>land  that  come  into  produc- 
tion each  year,  about  20  percent  is 
highly  erodlble.  Moreover,  there  is 
stlU  matSb.  hlitfily  erodlble  land,  espe- 
cially in  the  arid  Oreat  Plains  region, 
which  may  be  brought  into  cultivation 
in  the  next  few  years. 

The  croin>iiig  of  fragile  lands  is 
something  that  Congress  cannot 
forbid,  but  surely  we  ought  not  to  en- 
courage it.  We  ought  to  discourage  it 
as  strongly  as  we  practically  can.  That 
is  why  the  bOl  I  am  introducing  today 
would  deny  any  person  who  breaks  out 
any  highly  erodlble  land  that  has  not 
been  cultivated  in  the  last  5  crop  years 
any  farm  program  beneflte  for  the 
next  5  crop  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Idea  of  sodbuster 
legislation  is  hardly  new.  It  originated 
with  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Abm- 
STBom]  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  over  the  last  2  years  to  bring  this 
idea  to  the  point  where  it  is  accepted 
in  principle  by  almost  everyone  in 


both  the.agricultural  and  envlroninen- 
tal  communities— no  easy  task,  as 
many  in  this  Chamber  know. 

Senator  Abmbtbobo's  efforte  have 
qmrred  mudi-needed  research  and 
long  overdue  debate  on  this  tmptnUnt 
natlotial  issue.  He  deserves  the  thanks 
of  every  American  who  is  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  our  «*Mnin«i 


The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  frank- 
ly builds  on  the  work  that  Senator 
Abubxbobo  and  others  have  done.  It  is 
a  bill  that  is  both  sUvuger  and  more 
practical  than  those  that  passed  each 
House  of  Coagreas  last  year.  It  cor- 
reete  iriiat  I  regard  as  flaws  in  those 
bUls  and  in  the  propoaal  recently  ad- 
vanced by  the  Reagan  adminlstraUcm. 

First,  my  bill  would  deny  farm  pro- 
gram beneflte  for  a  period  of  5  years 
to  any  person  who  breaks  out  hii^ily 
erodlble  land.  The  benefite  such  a 
persm  would  be  eligible  for  include 
Federal  price  support,  income  assist- 
ance, and  intMluctton  adjustment  pay- 
ments; Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
storage  facility  loans;  Federal  crop  in- 
surance; disaster  payments;  and  new 
Fanners  Home  Administration  loans. 

The  proq>eet  of  receiving  artrtitimial 
farm  program  benefite  dearly  movldes 
an  incentive  to  farmers  to  cnq;>  addi- 
tional land.  However,  it  is  equally  dear 
that  other  moUvaticms,  such  as  the 
desire  to  benefit  from  low  capital  gains 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  inuiroved  land, 
can  be  and  frequently  are  more  impor- 
tant. For  the  denial  of  program  boie- 
f Ite  to  be  an  effective  deterrent  to  sod- 
busting,  therefore,  it  must  extend  to 
all  the  crops  a  sodbuster  producea.  not 
Just  to  the  crop  planted  on  the  fragile 
land  Itself,  as  the  bOl  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  (S.  663)  provided. 
Denial  of  program  beneflte  must  also 
last  for  a  longer  period  than  1  crop 
year.  For  example,  doiying  a  farmer 
eligibility  for  Federal  all-risk  crop  in- 
surance for  only  I  year  is  hardly  a  de- 
terrent to  sodbusUng,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  fragile  soU  is  most  likely 
to  fall  in  the  years  after  the  one  in 
which  it  is  first  cropped. 

Conversely,  the  admittedly  much 
weaker  sanctions  in  S.  663  appear  to 
VPly  in  perpetuity.  The  objective  of 
my  bUl  is  merely  to  deter  sodbustlng, 
and  for  that  purpose  denjing  program 
benefite  for  5  years  is  sufficient;  any- 
thing more  would  be  unneceasarUy 
harsh  and  punitive. 

The  second  improvement  in  the  leg- 
islaUon  I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
reduction  of  the  so-called  "grace 
period"  frtnn  10  to  5  years.  In  the  sod- 
buster bUls  that  have  been  introduced 
thus  far,  any  atvland  that  has  been 
cultivated  in  any  year  since  1975  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  definlttcm  of  hi^ily 
erodlble  land,  and  may  tha«f ore  be 
cropped  without  risk  of  sanctions. 

This  exonption  takes  in  a  lot  of 
land.  For  example,  USDA  estimates 
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that  there  were  about  0  million  more 
acres  planted  to  wheat  in  1976  than 
there  were  in  1979— and  wheat,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  major  crop, 
has  been  a  favorite  of  aodbusters  who 
farm  for  a  couple  of  years  on  land 
better  suited  to  grass  or  other  protec- 
tive cover,  and  then  leave  it  barren  or 
weXL  to  unwary  or  imprudent  buyers. 

There  were  also  about  3  million 
more  acres  planted  to  com  in  1976 
than  there  were  in  1979.  although  the 
acreage  actually  harvested  was  scnne- 
what  less.  This  discrepancy  can  no 
doubt  be  attributed  to  a  number  of 
factors,  most  obviously  weather,  but  it 
is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  land  planted  but  not  har- 
vested should  never  have  been  cropped 
in  the  first  place. 

Further,  the  Agricultural  Stabilisar 
ticm  and  Conservation  Service  [ASC8] 
of  USDA  keeps  records  of  which  lands 
were  cultivated  during  each  crop  year. 
USDA  would  have  to  rely  on  these 
records  to  determine  whether  a  given 
field  had  been  cultivated  in  the  recent 
past,  but  the  records  liept  by  many 
State  and  local  ASCS  offices  are  not 
reliably  complete  for  any  year  before 
1980.  Shortening  the  grace  period 
would  therefore  not  only  protect  more 
fragile  land,  but  make  the  whole  pro- 
gram easier  to  administer. 

The  final  Improvement  in  my  bill  is 
a  technical  change  that  also  m^pears 
in  the  administration  proposal.  The 
definition  of  the  term  "highly  erodlble 
land"  Is  based  on  rates  of  erosion  and 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

This  provision  is  of  an  Interim 
nature.  It  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
the  land  capability  classification 
system  used  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Is  not  suited  to  meastire  the 
loss  of  productive  capacity  caused  by 
soil  erosion,  and  so  should  not  be  used 
as  a  guide  to  the  kind  of  land  whose 
cultivation  we  ought  to  discourage. 
USDA  has  been  worldng  for  some 
time.  In  cooperation  with  some  of  the 
leading  experts  from  outside  the  Oov- 
emment.  to  develop  an  appropriate  al- 
ternative. 

This  alternative  will  be  a  variant  of 
the  well-known  universal  soil  loss 
equation  [USLEl.  Under  the  formula 
now  being  developed,  a  ghren  area  of 
soil's  potential  for  loss  of  productive 
capacity  due  to  sofl  erosion  would  be 
measured  by  its  so-called  T  value:  that 
is.  its  soil  loss  tolerance,  or  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  erosion  that  will  permit 
maintenance  of  soil  productivity. 

7  values  are  established  according  to 
SC8  guidelines  and  take  into  account 
soU  depth,  the  geologic  material  in 
which  soil  is  formed,  the  relative  pro- 
ductivity of  topsoil  and  subsoil,  and 
the  amount  of  previous  erosion.  Most 
agricultural  land  in  the  United  States 
was  assigned  T  values  by  SC8  and 
local  conservation  officials  in  the 
1960'8  and  1970's. 


Since  the  formula  uses  the  same 
data  base  as  the  land  capability  daasi- 
ncatlon  system,  it  will  be  applicable  to 
all  areas  that  have  been  surveyed  by 
SC8  for  purposes  of  that  system.  I  am 
informed  that  USDA  should  complete 
its  work  on  the  formula  in  about  a 
month  or  so;  as  soon  as  that  woi^  is 
complete,  I  intend  to  amend  this  legis- 
lation's definition  of  highly  erodlble 
land  accordingly. 

I  would  point  out  that  my  bill  re- 
tains the  exemptions  for  cultivation  of 
fragile  lands  where  8C8  approved  con- 
servation techniques  are  used,  and  will 
not  effect  any  crops  planted  in  the 
crop  year  that  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted. 

BCr.  President,  the  urgent  task  of 
conserving  our  soO  resources  is  also  a 
large  task,  and  sodbuster  legislation  is 
only  the  beginning.  Sodbuster  legisla- 
tion addresses  only  the  objective  of 
keeping  land  out  of  production.  We 
need  to  move  beyond  that,  and  begin 
thinking  in  tcrms  of  taking  fragile 
lands  out  of  production  on  a  long-term 


search  and  discussion  of  the  sodbuster 
concept  has  been  done:  it  is  now  time 
for  Congress  to  act 

ytt.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  my  legisla- 
tion be  inserted  In  the  Ricoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro.  as  follows: 

8. 59e 

Be  it  enacted  by  Me  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativee  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  oetenMed,  That  this 
Act  msy  be  cited  u  the  "FrmgQe  liSnds  Con- 
•ervstlon  Act  of  1M5". 


By  taking  millions  of  acres  of  our 
most  fragile  lands  out  of  production 
and  putting  them  into  a  conservation 
reserve,  we  would  be  doing  more  than 
addressing  a  pressing  environmental 
problem,  although  that  must  be  our 
main  objective.  We  would  also  be  re- 
lieving the  chronic  overcapacity  that 
plagues  American  agriculture  and  re- 
ducing the  huge  sums  the  Government 
now  spends  to  purchase  and  store  sur- 
plus crops  every  year.  Retirement  of 
land  whose  productive  capacity  we  do 
not  need  would  be  better  for  both  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American 
taxpayer  than  the  ineffective  and 
somewhat  ridiculous  array  of  set- 
ssides.  paid  diversions,  grain  reserves, 
and  other  supply-management  doo- 
dads and  gimmicks  we  have  now.  It 
would  also  be  more  effective  in  con- 
serving our  soU  resources  than  our 
current  soil  conservation  programs. 

I  expect  to  Introduce  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  conservation 
reserve  later  this  year.  I  also  expect  to 
introduce  legislation  on  a  related  envi- 
ronmental problem— the  conversion  of 
fragile  wetlands  to  agricultural  uses. 
Such  conversion  does  irreparable 
damage  to  some  of  our  most  valuable 
wUdllfe  habiUt,  and  is  especially 
harmful  to  many  species  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  waae  of  which  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction  now.  In  addition, 
of  course,  conversion  of  wetlands  into 
croplands  adds  still  more  productive 
capacity  that  we  do  not  need  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  sodbuster  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  will  not  involve 
additional  cost  of  the  Oovertnment. 
since  it  can  be  administered  with  the 
current  level  of  SCS  personnel.  Since 
this  legislation  will  keep  some  land  out 
of  production,  it  is  likely  to  save  the 
Government  money.  The  necessary  re- 


8k.  2.  Am  used  m  this  Act: 

(1)  The  tenn  "asiieultural  oommodltjr" 
meani  any  agricultural  wwimndlty  planted 
and  produced  by  annual  tUlinc  of  the  soil, 
Includtns  one-trip  tdanten. 

(3)  The  term  "cooservatton  district" 
means  any  district  or  unit  of  State  or  local 
lovemment  framed  under  State  or  territori- 
al law  for  the  espram  puipoae  of  developtng 
and  carrying  out  a  local  soQ  and  water  oon- 
■ervatloD  procram.  Such  dtstrict  ra  unit  of 
State  or  local  sovenmient  may  be  referred 
to  a>  a  "cooservsttoo  dlitrict".  "aoQ  oooser- 
vatlon  district",  "aoU  and  water  oonaerv»- 
tlon  district",  "reaouroe  cuiiaervatlon  dis- 
trict", "natural  resource  district",  "land  ooo- 
■erratlon  committee",  or  a  similar  name. 

(3)  The  tenn  "field"  means  that  term  as 
defined  in  aecUon  718.3  of  Utle  7.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulationa,  except  that  any  highly 
erodlble  land  on  which  an  asricultuial  oom- 
modl^  la  produced  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  which  ia  not  exempt 
under  aectlon  4  ahall  be  considered  as  psiit 
of  the  field  In  which  such  land  was  included 
on  such  date  of  enactment. 

(4)  The  tenn  "highly  erodlble  land" 
means  land  that  has  an  excessive  rate  of 
erosion,  ss  detennlned  by  the  Secretary. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

PKOOKAM  anuannJTT 

Sac.  S.  Except  as  provided  In  aectlon  4  and 
notwlthstandlns  any  other  provision  of  law, 
foUowlnc  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  any  person  who  during  any  crop  year 
produces  an  agricultural  commodity  on 
highly  erodlble  land  shaU  be  ineligible  f or— 

(1)  any  type  of  price  support  or  pajrments 
made  available  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1M9  (7  UAC.  1431  et  seq.).  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
0.8.C.  714  et  seq.).  or  any  other  Act; 

(2)  a  fann  storase  facility  loan  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  CoBunodlty  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (IS  UAC.  714b(h)): 

(3)  crop  Insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  Uj&C.  1601  et  seq.); 

(4)  a  disaster  payment  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1»49  (7  UJS.C.  1431  et  seq.):  or 

(5)  a  loan  made.  Insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  the  CoosoUdated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
veloiunent  Act  (7  U3.C.  1021  et  seq.)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration: 

with  respect  to  any  commodity  produced  by 
such  person  durlns  that  crop  year  and 
during  the  four  succeeding  crop  years. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  3  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  who,  during  any  crop  year,  produces 
an  agricultural  coomiodlty  on  highly  erodl- 
ble land  on  a  field  on  which  such  highly 


erodlble  land  Is  predominant  if  all  the  oom- 
modltles  are  produced  by  audi  person 
during  that  crop  year  were— 

(1)  produced  on  land  that  was  cultivated 
to  produce  any  of  the  1980  through  1966 
eropa  of  agricultural  oommoditlea; 

(3)  planted  liefoic  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(3)  planted  during  any  crop  year  begin- 
ning before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act:  or 

(4)  produced— 

(A)  in  an  area  within  a  oonaervation  dis- 
trict under  a  conservation  system  that  has 
been  approved  by  a  oooservatioo  district 
after  it  has  been  determined  that  the  con- 
servatloo  system  Is  in  oonf onnity  with  tech- 
nical standards  set  forth  in  the  SoQ  Oooser- 
vation  Servloe  technical  guide  for  that  con- 
servation district,  or 

(B)  In  an  area,  not  within  a  oonaervation 
district,  under  a  conservation  system  deter- 
mined t)y  the  Secretary  to  lie  adequate  for 
the  productton  of  sudi  agricultural  com- 
modity on  highly  erodlble  land. 

(b)  Section  3  shall  not  apply  to  any  highly 
erodlble  land  during  any  crop  year  If  such 
land  was  planted  In  reliance  on  a  deteiuilua- 
tion  by  the  SoQ  Cuuseivatton  Servloe  that 
such  land  was  not  highly  erodlble  land.  The 
exemption  allowed  by  the  sulisectlop  shall 
not  apply  to  any  crop  which  was  planted  on 
any  land  after  the  Son  Conservation  Service 
determines  such  land  to  be  highly  erodlble 


(c)  Section  3  shaU  not  apply  to  any  loan 
made  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

coiirLBTioii  OP  son.  soavcr 

Sac.  5  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  complete  soil  surveys  on  those 
private  lands  that  liave  not  been  evaluated 
as  to  erosion  characteristics. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  sulMectlon  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall.  Insofar  as  possible,  concentrate 
on  those  localities  where  significant 
amounts  of  hitfily  erodlble  land  are  being 
converted  to  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

AUTHOaiTATIOIl  OP  APPaOPUATIOIlS 

Sac.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  ss  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
8.  599.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  31, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  1 
ounce,  one-half  ounce,  one-fourth 
ounce,  and  one-tenth  ounce  gold  coins; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

GOLD  BULUOH  COIR  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
a  young  Nebraskan  wrote  to  me  re- 
garding gold  coins.  He  suggested  that 
since  many  Americans  were  interested 
in  owning  gold,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  once  again  mint  gold 
coins. 

I  informed  this  yoimg  man  of  the 
XJ&  Olympic  gold  and  silver  coins,  the 
Gold  Medallion  Program.  Since  that 
time,  both  programs  have  expired  and 
the  U.8.  Treasury  does  not  now  mint  a 
gold  coin. 

The  United  States  issued  gold  coins 
from  1849  to  1933.  When  the  United 
States  went  off  the  gold  standard  In 
1933.  the  private  ownership  of  gold 


bulli<m  was  also  prohibited.  That  re- 
striction was  not  removed  untO  1974. 

The  Amerlean  people  have  since  en- 
thusiastteally  exercised  their  option  to 
own  gold.  In  1980,  Coogreas  authorised 
the  Treasivy  Department  to  issue  1 
ounce  and  one-hsif  ounce  gold  medal- 
lions to  commemorate  fkmous  Amerl- 
in  the  fine  arts.  In  1962,  the  Ooo- 
wased  the  Olympic  Commemo- 
rative C(^  Act,  to  help  raise  mcmey 
for  our  Olympic  athletes. 

Both  the  Oljrmpie  Coin  Program  and 
the  Gold  Mertallinn  Program  have 
been  a  success.  However,  my  corre- 
spondence with  this  young  man  made 
me  realise  that  both  gold  investments 
available  through  the  Treasury  De- 
partment were  not  accessible  to  most 
Americans.  The  attractive  Olympic 
coins  sold  for  over  $360  and  the  1 
ounce  and  tme-half  ounce  gold  medal- 
lions sold  for  the  market  bullkm  rate 
for  gold  plus  a  nominal  servloe  charge. 

The  bUl  that  I  am  introducing  tottey 
authorizes  the  VA  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  once  again  issue  gold 
coins.  These  coins  would  be  available 
in  1  ounce,  one-half  ounce,  one-quar- 
ter oimoe.  and  one-tenth  ounce  sizes. 
These  coins  would  be  legal  tender  for 
the  settlement  of  private  debts  and 
available  in  quantities  necessary  to 
meet  donand.  The  coins  would  be  sold 
through  the  Treasury  and  designated 
points  of  distribution  at  the  market 
value  of  the  coin's  bullion  pltis  a  serv- 
ice charge. 

As  such,  gold  investment  would  be 
accessible  to  all  Americans.  At  the  cur- 
rent rates,  a  one-tenth  ounce  gold  coin 
could  be  purchased  for  well  under  $50. 

It  is  indeed  no  coinddaice  that  spec- 
ifications for  the  new  American  bul- 
lion coins  exactly  mirror  the  sizes,  pu- 
rities, abMpes,  and  weights  of  the 
South  African  krugerrand. 

This  legislatloQ  is  intended  to  create 
an  American  gold  coin  to  directly  ccmu- 
pete  with  the  South  African  kruger- 
rand. Last  year,  the  South  African 
Government  earned  over  $400  million 
from  United  States  Investors  alaoe. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  who  have  chosen  to 
invest  in  South  African  coins  are  not 
advocates  of  the  South  African  form 
of  government  or  their  racist  system 
of  apartheid.  They  simply  have  chosen 
the  market  leader  in  this  type  of  in- 
vestment 

I  am  convinced  that  most  American 
gold  investors  would  choose  an  Ameri- 
can gold  coin  over  a  South  African 
gold  coin,  if  that  option  existed.  The 
problem.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
American  people  have  not  been  given 
that  option.  Even  the  American  Olym- 
pic coin  and  the  gold  medallions  offer 
a  less  attractive  investment  opportuni- 
ty than  the  South  African  coins.  This 
legislation  creates  a  new  competitive 
option  for  American  and  world  inves- 
tors. 

In  addition,  about  3  million  foreign 
gold  coins  a  year  are  imported  into  the 


United  States  adding  almost  $1  billion 
a  year  to  the  Nation's  trade  deficit 
Money  that  is  currently  flowtaig 
abroad  into  world  gold  coin  invest- 
ments oould  be  kept  in  the  United 
States  used  to  reduce  the  budget  and 
trade  deficits. 

This  program  will  be  a  success.  The 
recently  completed  Olymi^  gold  and 
silver  coin  program  exceeded  its 
planned  targets  and  the  gold  medal- 
1km  program.  wbOt  slow  starting,  has 
overall  done  very  welL 

The  Olympic  coin  program  proves 
that  aggressive  promotion  and  attrac- 
tive design  can  generate  much  piddle 
interest  I  have  drafted  this  legislstion 
to  give  the  Treasury  Departmoit  the 
utmost  flexibility  in  designing  a  gold 
coin  program  that  will  be  a  big  suo- 


I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  this  proposal  the  most  serious 

COnSidaatton.    It   gives   all    Amrrtpana 

an  opportunity  to  invest  in  Ameriesn 
gold  coins,  it  restores  an  American  tra- 
dition and.  perhaps  most  imsxntantly, 
it  offers  a  positive,  free  ma^et  means 
of  opposing  the  South  African  policies 
of  apartheid. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  600.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
to  establish  and  administer  flexible 
and  con^iressed  work  schedules  for 
Federal  Government  employees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

fUIlTlMI  KXTBmOaS  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  Presidait  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  nexltlme  Program  for  Federal 
employees.  During  the  6  yean  it  has 
been  in  effect,  this  program  has  been 
highly  successful  in  boosting  both 
morale  and  productivity,  thus  provid- 
ing increased  service  to  the  public  at 
little  or  no  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Under  this  program.  Federal  agen- 
cies are  permitted  to  establish  alterna- 
tive work  schedules,  either  by  stagger- 
ing employee  arrival  and  departure 
times  within  an  8-hour  day,  or  by 
lengthodng  the  woA  day  and  thus 
condensing  the  work  we^. 

This  bill  extends  the  current  pro- 
gram—which is  scheduled  to  expire  <m 
July  23  of  this  year— through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  liM8.  In  all  otba  re- 
spects, the  bOl  is  identical  to  the  1982 
flexitime  extension,  which  passed  the 
Senate  in  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of 
93-2,  with  the  sm>port  of  unions  r^re- 
senting  Federal  employees  and  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Manag«nait 

The  benefits  of  flexitime  programs 
are  numerous.  Under  flexitime,  work- 
ing parents  can  arrange  their  sched- 
ules to  meet  their  children's  needs. 
Appointments  outside  the  office  can 
be  more  easily  scheduled  and  travel 
time  to  and  from  work  is  reduced. 
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Thow  interested  in  furtherlnt  their 
education  can  take  fliwra  at  night 
without  haTlnff  to  leave  work  early  to 
do  10.  and  workas  who  prefer  longer 
workdays  and  Umger  weekends  can 
trade  one  for  the  other. 

For  its  part,  management  enjoys  in- 
creased prodiKtlvlty.  improved  morale, 
and  reduced  costs.  Workers  are  able  to 
better  aUocate  their  time  in  fulfilling 
both  persQoal  and  family  obligations. 
This  not  only  reduces  absenteeism  and 
tanttneas:  it  also  enables  employees  to 
perform  better  while  on  the  Job.  In 
many  Federal  agendes.  the  adopUmi 
of  flexitime  schedules  has  meant  ex- 
tended hours  of  service  to  the  public 
And  all  of  these  benefiU  can  be 
achieved  at  little  or  no  added  expense. 

The  Flexitime  Program  has  proven 
successful  in  reqmnding  to  the  myriad 
social  and  eoonomie  changes  that  have 
transformed  the  world  of  work.  These 
trends  include  the  influx  of  women— 
especially  mothers  with  school-age 
children— into  paid  employment,  an 
increase  in  multiple-woiker  and  dual 
career  families,  and  a  rise  in  the  pro- 
portion of  single-parent  families. 
Flexible  work  hours  allow  these  em- 
ployees to  oapt  with  the  often-oompet- 
ing  ^fm^nAai  of  homc  and  office,  and 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  their 
employers,  to  their  families,  and  to 
themselves. 

Flexitime  is  a  benefit  which  Federal 
workers  value  hli^ily  and  which  more 
and  more  of  their  private  sector  coun- 
terparts now  receive.  Extending  the 
program  is  one  step  we  can  take  in  this 
time  of  fiscal  austerity  to  ensure  that 
the  civil  service  continues  to  attract 
highly  qualified  and  strongly  motivat- 
ed woricers.  In  doing  so.  we  also  set  an 
example  for  those  private  sector  em- 
ployers who  have  not  yet  experiment- 
ed with  flexible  work  schedules. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

8.000 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaentaHvet  of  the  United  Stata  of 
America  in  Congre—  otaenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Employee*  Flexible 
snd  ComprasMd  Work  Schedulet  Act  of 
1982  (M  Stat.  2S4:  5  UJB.C.  OlOl  note)  U 
■1MWH.H  by  ■trikliic  out  "three  yeara  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and 
Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
19M". 


UMI 


By  Mr.  HEFUN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  THnsMOMD): 
S.  601.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Courts    Study    Commission;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FBmAI,  OOXntTS  8TUST  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  an  orderly  and  effective 
administration  of  Justice  is  the  key  to 
ensuring  the  life,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness of  all  Americans.  Our  constitu- 


tional freedimi  is  premised  on  certain 
assiimptiffns;  one  is  the  belief  that  our 
Judicial  system  will  serve  the  needs  of 
every  IndlvlduaL 

We  cannot  be  a  conpletely  free  soci- 
ety if  our  courts  are  not  equipped  to 
render  Justice  equally  and  swiftly.  We 
cannot  be  tree  when  tnterdrcult  oc«- 
filets  and  ba^logs  of  cases  prevent 
the  orderly  mforoement  of  our  most 
cherished  constltutUmal  rights.  And 
we  cannot  be  free  if  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  mounting  pressures  being 
exerted  on  our  court  system. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  establish  a  Federal  Courts 
Study  Commission  for  a  10-year 
period.  The  purpose  of  the  commisslMi 
wHl  be  to  evaluate  and  provide  an 
eventual  solution  to  the  problems  cur- 
rently facing  the  courts;  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  courts  on  the  State  level;  to  reocnn- 
mend  revisions  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  as- 
similate studies  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  courts;  and  to  develop  a  long-range 
plan  for  the  Judicial  system. 

This  legislation  will  help  develop  a 
workable,  overall  gameplan  for  the 
future  and  it  wHl  avoid  haphanrd  and 
piecemeal  reforms.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  was  instrumental  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  need  for  study  and 
change  and  in  July  1980  he  requested 
Judge  Clifford  Wallace  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  to  look 
toward  the  futiire  and  predict  the 
state  of  the  court  system  by  the  year 
3000.  The  concept  for  the  Study  Com- 
mission evolved  from  the  outstanding 
work  of  Judge  Wallace. 

Judge  Wallace  submitted  his  work- 
ing paper— "Future  of  the  Judiciary" 
on  February  20. 1081.  That  was  4  years 
ago.  In  those  4  years,  the  problem 
hasnt  gone  away,  and  a  solution 
hasnt  been  achieved.  The  rise  in  court 
cases  shows  no  si^is  of  declining  and 
additional  personnel  is  not  a  means  of 
action  but  simply  reaction.  As  legisla- 
tors, we  have  a  responsibility  to  learn 
from  the  past,  take  heed  of  the 
present,  and  to  prepare  for  the  future. 
While  we  all  too  frequently  avoid 
prcMems  by  apimlntlng  commissions 
to  study  them,  a  panel  to  comprehen- 
sively and  dlvasslonately  study  the 
delicate  question  of  the  proper  role 
and  scope  of  our  Judicial  ssrstem  is  a 
concept  which  is  not  only  worthwhile 
but  long  overdue. 

The  greatness  of  our  Nation's  Judici- 
ary wiU  depend  on  our  ability  to  deter- 
mine our  future  needs  and  revise  our 
Judicial  system  in  line  with  our  consti- 
tutional principles.  This  legislation 
provides  us  an  opportunity  to  shape 
the  future  of  our  Judiciary,  not  merely 
accept  what  evolves  over  time  because 
of  our  inaction. 

BCr.  President.  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooid.  as  follows: 

&W1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hditae  cf 
RepreaentaHvee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Ameriea  in  Conoreaa  OMemMed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Federal  Courta 
Study  Act". 

am  rairosss  or  TBS 
:oii 


Sac.  1.  (a)  There  la  hereby  eatabilahed  a 
Federal  Courta  Study  Commlaaion  on  the 
future  of  the  Federal  Judldary  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commlasion"). 

(b>  The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are 
to— 

(1)  study  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States: 

(3)  evaluate  the  prooedurea.  personnel. 
buainesB  and  administration  of  the  courts; 

(5)  ■*«*■"■'***  the  fTamlnation  of  problems 
currently  fadns  the  courts; 

(4)  otder.  receive,  and  review  reports  from 
all  dtapute  resolvlnf  bodies.  Inclndlns 
courts,  administrative  acendes,  and  alterna- 
tive dispute  resolution  entitles:  and  further, 
collect,  and  review  all  private  and  public 
studies  conneming  the  effectiveness  of 
courts  of  the  TTnited  Statea.  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  and  their  procedures,  peraon- 
nel.  business,  and  administration; 

(6)  report  to  the  President,  the  Coogreaa. 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
Statea,  and  the  State  Justice  Institute.  <m 
the  rwlBtoos  If  any.  In  the  Constitution  and 
lava  of  the  United  Statea  where  the  Com- 
"»«—«?"  based  on  Its  study  and  evaluation, 
deems  advisable:  and 

(0)  develop  a  loni-rance  plan  for  the 
future  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  including 
assesBnents  involving— 

(A)  alternative  methods  of  dispute  resolu- 
tion; 

(B)  the  actual  structure  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  court  system; 

(C)  the  manner  In  which  courts  handle 


(D)  methods  of  resolving  Intradrcult  and 
interdrcult  confllcte  In  the  court  of  appeals; 
and 

(E)  the  types  of  disputes  resolved  by  the 
Federal  courts  and  Federal  agendea. 

MBtasBaHiF  or  trx  coimiaaioii 
Sac.  S.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed   of    fourteen    members    appointed, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  A^  as  follows: 

(1)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  States  with  not  more 
than  two  members  from  sny  major  political 
party; 

(3)  two  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  Prealdent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the 
reconunendatlon  of  the  majority  leader  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  leader. 

(S)  two  members  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvea,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  minority  leader, 

(4)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  with  no  more 
than  two  of  such  members  from  sny  major 
political  party;  and 

(5)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justlcea,  with  no  more  than 


one  audi  mamlwr  being  from  any  major  po- 
UUoal  party. 

(b)  The  meeobershlp  of  the  fynmlarioo 
shall  be  aelected  in  audi  a  manner  as  to  be 
braadly  reptesentsttve  of  the  vsrlons  tnter- 
esta.  needa,  and  concerns  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  Jurisdictiaa  of  the  Federal 
courta. 

(e)  The  term  of  office  of  each  Coouiission 
member  shall  be  five  yeaia.  Any  memher 
who  was  appoiBted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  or  (3)  of  aubaeetJon  (a)  who  vaeataa  audi 
office  during  his  term  of  office  with  the 
Cnmmlssiop  Shan  vacate  hia  poattlao  on  the 
Oniimilaslwii  also.  A  aaember  appointed  to 
flu  any  soefa  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  rsBmlnder  of  his  predecessor's 
term.  Vaoandaa  in  the  mmmlssion  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  and  shaO  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  irtildi  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(d)  The  Oonunisslan  shaO  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(e)  Vtabt  memliers  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

POWBS  or  TBB  counssioa 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  Hie  Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
thoriaatlan  of  the  CpeomlsslaD.  any  subbcm- 
mlttee  thereof  may,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  its  funetiaas  and  dutlea,  hold  aoefa 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
piaoea.  administer  such  oaths,  and  request 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  sud>  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranduma. 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission, 
or  any  such  sulwommittee  may  deem  advisa- 
ble. 

(b)  The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  Statea  Courts,  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center,  and  eadi  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment,  indudlng  the  Natlaoal 
Institute  of  Justice  and  independent  agen- 
dea, shall  fumiah  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  such  Information  and  aaalstanoe 
as  the  Commlsslan  may  reasonably  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act.  consistent  with  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law  governing  the  releaae  of 
such  information 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
aa  may  be  aOaB^xA  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  ahall  have  the  power  to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  tiie  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provlslans  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  SS  of  such 
Act  relating  to  riasslflrallon  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in 
exctas  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  under  aectUm  5333  of 
such  Act,  and 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  autlunlsed 
by  section  3100  of  Utle  5.  United  State* 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $300  a  <tey 
for  individuals. 

(d)  To  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriations  Acts,  the 
Commission  Is  authorlxed  to  enter  l^to 
Interagency  agreements  ot  contracta  with 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts.  Federal  or  State 
agendea.  private  Urma.  instltutiona.  and  in- 
dlvlduala  for  the  conduct  of  researdi  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 


aettvttles 


to  the 


of  tts 


(e)  The  Cnramlashm  is  autfaotlBed  to  re- 
ceive finandal  asslstanee  from  aouroea  other 
than  the  Federal  Oovenmient.  Indudlng  as- 
sistance from  private  fbondatlana. 

(f )  The  OnmmisBlwi  is  anthoriaed.  for  the 
purpose  of  cartying  out  ita  funettana  and 
duties  pursuant  to  this  Act.  to  cstablisb  sd- 
vlsory  panels  oniiBlslliig  of  members  etther 
of  the  Cnmmiaslnn  or  of  the  public.  Such 
panda  diall  be  edaWished  to  provide  exper- 
tise and  assistance  In  ipedfle  ansa,  aa  the 


Sac.  5.  (a)  The  OanmisBlan  shall— 
(1)  make  a  oamplete  study  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  United  Statea  and 
of  the  several  Statea  and  report  to  the  Fred- 
dent  and  the  Coogreas  on  soefa  study  withki 
two  yean  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act: 

(3)  reoommend  revisiooB  to  be  made  to  the 
OonstltutlGn  and  laws  of  the  United  Statea 
as  the  Ccnamisslon.  on  the  basis  of  sudi 
study,  deems  advtaable: 

(3)  oolled  and  review  studies  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  oourts; 

(4)  devdop  a  long-range  plan  for  the  Judi- 
cial system; 

(5)  submit  annual  written  rqwrts  to  the 
PresideBt  and  the  Congreas  on  the  condition 
of  the  Judldary.  which  ahaU  «■«-*«*"  a  sum- 
mary of  their  findings.  *■"*»"'«— *'««*«~^. 
and  wnrliialnna.  sulanittlng  the  firrt  sudi 
mpari  within  one  year  after  the  study  con- 
duded  pursuant  to  poragraidi  (IK 

(6)  make  any  rocomnwndatlons  and  oon- 
duaicoa  it  deems  adviaaUe  every  year  there- 
after. 

(b)  The  study  of  the  Jurisdictlan  of  the 
courts  coodueted  by  the  Commlsslan  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  eomideted  within  two  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act  and  ahaU  be  given 
priority  over  the  other  functions  and  duties 
bdng  carried  out  by  the  Coouniasion  during 
such  time. 

ooifFBKa«noa  omsMSBM 

Ssc  0.  (a)  A  member  of  the  OonmiisBlon 
who  is  an  officer  or  full-time  employee  of 
the  United  Statea  shaU  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  his  or  her  serviceB,  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  neceasary  expenses  incurred  in 
tlie  performance  of  dutlea  vested  In  the 
(Commission,  but  such  amount  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amounte  authorised 
under  sectfam  4M  of  title  38,  United  States 
C:ode. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Qwnmlaslon  who  is 
from  the  private  sector  shall  reodve  $300 
per  diem  for  eadi  day  (indudlng  travdtlme) 
during  which  he  or  she  is  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbunement  for  travel, 
subslstenoe,  and  other  necessary  expenaea 
Incurred  in  the  performance  of  such  duties, 
but  such  amounts  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  amounte  authorlaed  under 
section  4M  of  tttle  38.  United  States  Code. 


Sac.  7.  (aXl)  The  Commimion  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  the  Cangress. 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  a  study  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  Statea  pursuant  to  aection 
6(aXl)  of  this  Act  The  Commission  shaU 
thereafter.  In  keeping  with  tta  functions,  an- 
nually transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congreas  a  repent  on  the  condition  of  the 
Judldary  and  summarise  any  findlnga,  and 


make  any  reconunendatlanB  and  condnsiaDS 
It  deema  advisable  on  the  basts  of  tts  prevl- 
oos  aetivtUea. 

(3)  Not  later  than  ten  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  the  />~— .«-«^ 
ShaU  submit  a  final  report  oontatailng  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  flndlnci  and  oondn- 
sions  of  the  study  condncted  r«"«fiH^  to 
this  Act.  together  with  any  reooramenda- 
tlons  It  deenw  adviaable. 


to 

I- 
7 


aansATioa  or 
Ssc.  8.  The 
exist  on  the  date  ninety  days  after  It 
mite  the  final  report  pursuant  to 
of  this  Act 


Ssc.  0.  TO  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  there  are  authorised  to  be  appropilated 
$700,000  fer  each  of  the  ftaeal  yean  lOM 
and  10«7.  and  $800,000  for  eadi  of  the  dght 
suoceediiw  fiscal  yean  1088  throosli  1008. 


10.  This  Act  Shan 
upon  the  date  of  enactment 


befomf  effective 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 

S.  602.  A  bai  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  correct 
certain  slope  failures  and  eroaian  prob- 
lems tiaot  the  banks  of  the  Coosa 
Riven  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

paaasavanosi  or  iokt  touloosb  mtxicmu. 


Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  sm 
today  introducing  a  bQl  to  ensure  the 
preservation  of  an  invaluable  histori- 
cal site,  the  Fcnt  Toulouse  National 
Historical  Landmark  located  In  Elmore 
County,  AL.  This  proposed  legislation 
passed  the  Soiate  last  year.  This  land- 
mark harbors  a  wealth  of  histmy 
which  has  iirovlded  us  with  tremen- 
dous Insiglit  Into  the  heritage  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  our  country.  Arti- 
facts have  been  found  at  this  site 
which  9an  a  1.000-year  period.  Many 
historically  significant  items  have 
been  discovered  at  this  site,  but  many 
imknown  artifacts  have  yet  to  be  un- 
earthe<L  To  lose  this  valued  resource 
due  to  severe  oxislon  along  the  banks 
of  the  Coosa  River  would  be  a  tragedy. 

Fort  Toulouse  and  nearby  TssUgl 
Indian  Mound  are  national  historical 
landmarks  located  near  the  oonfliience 
of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers. 
This  property  which  Is  owned  by  the 
State  of  Alabama  was  designated  a  na- 
tional historical  landmark  over  100 
years  ago.  In  1971.  a  large  tract  of  sur- 
rounding prcverty  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  an  effort  to  establish 
a  Federal  park. 

This  fort  was  ocmstructed  In  1717  by 
the  Ftench  and  was  named  after  Gen- 
eral Toulouse.  The  Initial  purpose  of 
the  fort  WIS  to  protect  the  Ftench-oo- 
cupled  Louisiana  Territory  against  In- 
vasions from  British  or  f^wuiish  colo- 
nies. In  1814.  the  fort  was  occupied  by 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his  army  of  Ten- 
nfswsnn  while  en  route  to  flght  the 
British  in  New  Orleans.  Since  its  de- 
veloi»nent  in  1717.  this  fort  has  cap- 
tured the  history  of  the  Ftench.  the 
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British,  the  Cntk.  Indiana,  and 
Andrew  Ja^ion'i  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
In  an  effort  to  preserve  this  histori- 
cal site,  the  fort  Is  presently  being  re- 
constructed according  to  the  original 
plans  which  were  obtained  from 
France.  A  tremendous  amount  of  ar- 
cheologlcal  excavation  has  taken  place 
and  the  State  of  Alabama  has  spent  in 
excess  of  $500,000  to  preserve  this  site. 
One  major  problem  confronting  the 
effort  to  preserve  Fort  Toulouse  Is  the 
rapidly  accelerating  erosion  of  the 
banks  surrounding  the  fort  During 
recent  years,  the  river  running  adja- 
cent to  this  property  has  been  dredged 
and  apparently  the  currents  of  the 
river  have  shifted  resulting  In  the  ac- 
celerated erosion  of  the  banks  sur- 
rounding Fort  Toulouse.  In  fact.  It  has 
been  determined  that  the  banks  are 
eroding  at  an  alarming  rate  of  10  feet 
per  year.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  sit 
idle  and  watch  the  ruination  of  this 
tremendous  historical  resource.  This  is 
exactly  what  wlU  take  place  if  we  do 
not  act  Immediately  to  authorize  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  prevent  the  leas  of  this 
historical  site. 

This  legislation  would  not  authorise 
any  construction  other  than  that 
which  is  necessary  to  correct  the  ero- 
sion of  the  banks  surrounding  Fort 
Toulouse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  and 
support  this  bill  in  order  to  Insure  that 
preservation  of  the  wealth  of  history 
harbored  by  Fort  Toulouse.  This  can 
only  serve  to  Increase  our  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  heritage  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS.  as  follows: 

8.603 
Be  U  enaetad  by  the  SenaU  and  Hoiue  of 
Kepmtntati9ea   of  the    United   Statet   of 
Ameriea  in  Conoreu  aeeembied. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny  !■  sutbor- 
Ised  to  preserve  snd  protect  the  Port  Tou- 
louse Nsticmal  Historic  landmark  szmI  Tus- 
Idgi  imUsn  Ifound  in  the  county  of  Elmore, 
AlatMms.  by  inatitutliis  bank  ■tabiUsstion 
meesurea.  in  sooordanoe  with  sltemattve  B 
contained  In  the  district  endneera'  design 
supplement  report  entitled.  "Jones  Bluff 
Beeervoir.  Alshems  River.  Alabsma.  Fort 
Toulouee.  Deslsn  Report,  National  Historic 
Landmark."  dated  July  1975.  at  a  cost  of 
|1S,400.000  (October  1982). 

(Sac  3)  There  are  autbortied  to  be  appro- 
priated such  nuna  aa  may  be  neceanry  to 
carry  out  the  provistons  of  this  Act 


MOUm  STATS  PASS  BSOSfOH  UUSBStTlOS  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President  I  tm 
today  taitrodudng  a  bill  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  correct 
erosion  problems,  which  have  devel- 
oped and  continue  along  the  banks  of 
the  Warrior  River,  which  are  posing  a 
threat  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Mound  State  Park.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  This  authorlHitkm  Is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  an  Integral  segment  of 
our  Natiim's  history.  The  Mound  State 
Park  harbors  a  wealth  of  history  that 
is  invaluable  to  Alabama  and  to  aar 
Nation.  This  park  contains  numerous 
Indian  burial  mounds  and  relics  which 
have  provided  tremendous  Insight  Into 
the  customs  and  folklore  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Presently,  this  park  Is  being  threat- 
ened by  the  erosion  of  the  banks  of 
the  Warrior  River  which  runs  adja- 
cent to  the  Indian  mounds.  The  dete- 
rioration of  this  property  must  be 
stopped  to  Insure  the  saf^eeping  of 
this  historical  landmark. 

A  Corps  of  Engineers  onslte  Inspec- 
tion In  IBM  revealed  that  2.400  feet  of 
riverbank  needed  to  be  protected  in 
order  to  prevent  a  loss  of  cultural  re- 
sources. The  erosion  of  this  shoreline 
has  caused  the  loss  of  cultural  re- 
sources and  this  loss  is  anticipated  to 
continue  to  Increase  in  magnitude  as  It 
approaches  the  Indian  mounds.  For 
these  reasons.  I  am  Introducing  this 
legislation  which  would  insure  the 
preservation  of  this  invaluable  histori- 
cal resource. 

Having  visited  this  park.  I  can  per- 
sonaUy  attest  to  Its  historical  value 
and  significance.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  sit  Idle  while  this  landnuuk  is 
threatened  by  erosion  from  the  Warri- 
or River.  This  bill  would  initiate  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  that  this  his- 
torical site  is  preserved  for  generations 
to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

S.S03 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
RevrteentaHvea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Ameriea  in  Congre**  otaenMed,  Tbat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  U  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  take  such  acUons  as  may  be  necea- 
nry at  a  coat  of  $4,118,000  and.  aubatantlal- 
ly  In  aooordanoe  with  the  study  directed  by 
the  district  engineer  and  dated  July  30. 
1S81.  to  correct  eroaton  problems  along  the 
banks  of  the  Warrior  River  In  order  to  pro- 
tect Mound  State  Park,  near  Moundville, 


UMI 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  603.  A  bill  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  correct 
oertain  erosion  problems  along  the 
bank  of  the  Warrior  River  near 
Moundville.  AL;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


(Ssa  3)  There  are  authorised  to  be  aiwro- 
pslated  aueh  auma  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to 
carry  out  the  provlalona  of  thla  Act 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
S.  604.  A  bill  to  authorise  XJB.  par- 
ticipation In  the  International  Jute 
Organisation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


URltSU  STATBB  PASTICirATKni  Of  TBS 
niTBRllATIOIIAL  JUTS  OBSAinXATIOll 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President  by  re- 
quest I  tntroduoe  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorise  XJA.  partici- 
pation In  the  International  Jute  Orga- 
nisation. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  I  am  introchidng  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Monbers  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Rsooas  at  this 
point,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
bUl  and  the  letter  from  the  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  dated 
February  16. 1085. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas.  ss  follows: 

a604 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrett  ataevMed,  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorised  to  maintain  membeiship 
of  the  United  Statea  In  the  International 
Jute  Orsanfaoktlon. 

AsALTSxa  OP  TBS  Bnx 

Thla  BUI  authortaea  the  Preeldent  to 
maintain  United  Statca  membership  In  the 
International  Jute  Organisation  which  en- 
tered Into  force  provisionally  on  January  0. 
1964.  The  Secretariat  of  the  organisation  la 
In  Dhaka,  Bangladeah.  The  United  Statea 
signed  the  Agreement  on  June  34,  1983  and 
declared  Its  provisional  application  on  Sep- 
tember 30. 1963. 

The  International  Jute  Agreement,  from 
which  the  Organisation  orlglnatea.  la  a  new 
type  of  commodity  agreement.  It  la  devoted 
to  Improving  the  product  oompetltlveneaa  of 
the  varloua  typea  of  textiles,  bagging  and 
carpet  backing  which  are  made  from  Jute, 
rather  than  to  Influencing  the  market 
through  any  form  of  price  Intervention.  The 
International  Jute  Organisation  will  apon- 
■or  voluntarily  funded  projects  In  reaearch 
and  developmmt  maricet  promotion  and 
coat  reduction.  The  projecta  wm  primarily 
be  of  benefit  to  the  principal  Jute  export- 
ers—Bantfadeah.  India.  Thailand  and  NepaL 

The  U&.  one  of  aeveral  oonaumer  nation 
participants,  la  the  world'a  largeat  Importer 
of  Jute  and  Jute  products,  taking  10-15  per- 
cent of  total  exports.  The  UjB.  participated 
In  the  negotiation  of  thla  agreement  based 
on  a  formal  commitment  made  at  the  1076 
UNCTAO  Conference.  There  we  agreed  to 
enXxt  Into  diacuaaiona  slmed  at  Identifying, 
(m  a  case  by  caae  baaia,  appropriate  mtetna- 
tlonal  meaaurea  to  aaalst  developing  coun- 
tries In  Improving  their  poaltlona  in  oertain 
commodity  markets.  Thla  la  the  flrat  auch 
agreemaat  which  will  not  Involve  marlwt 
Intervention,  but  rather  product  and  mar- 
keting Improvements. 

Pennanent  legislative  authorisation  of 
this  nature  la  oonaiatent  with  33  UAC.  363 


and  3673  relating  to  United  Statea  participa- 
tion In  intemstlnnal  congxessis.  ooof erenoes 
and  orgsnisatioas.  Annual  cost  to  »«*<«»*«« 
our  membership  la  expected  to  lie  leaa  than 
•300.000. 


U  A  DvAsnmr  or  Stats. 
WaaUnoton,  DC.  rtibniart  IS.  J$$S. 
Hon.  OaoaosBusB. 
Preeident.  UJS.  Senate. 

DsAS  lis.  PaaaiiMsr  Aa  you  know,  thla 
Admlnlatratlop  prefers  to  find  trade  snd 
msrket-orlented  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  devdopoMnt  whenever  poaalble.  Par  that 
reason  we  were  plessed  to  sign  the  Interna- 
tional Jute  Agreement  in  1983.  Our  adher- 
ence to  thia  agreement  la  in  line  with  our 
pledge  at  the  1976  UNCTAD  Conference  to 
examine  the  problema  of  devdoping  coun- 
try oommoditlea  for  poarible  solution 
through  International  cooperation.  In  thla 
agreement  we  believe  we  have  the  potential 
to  enhance  the  oceapetlttveneaa  of  an  Impor- 
tant developing  country  export  while  avoid- 
ing shortsighted  attempts  to  interfere  with 
pricing  in  Its  normal  markets.  The  Intema- 
tknal  Jute  Organisation  waa  brought  Into 
forde  ivovisioaslly  oo  Jsnusry  9. 1964  to  Im- 
plement the  Intemstlnnal  Jute  Agreement, 
with  a  amall  Secretariat  located  In  Dhaka, 
Banglartfsh 

Banglartfsh  snd  India,  In  particular, 
■ought  International  ooopieratlve  measures 
which  would  shore  up,  and  hopefully  Im- 
prove, the  market  poaltlon  of  Jute  and  Jute 
products.  Jute  is  sn  important  export  for 
both  countries,  and  to  a  leA«r  extent,  for 
Thailand  and  NepaL  Thla  natural  fiber  la 
the  basis  of  sn  Industry  which  is  hii^ily 
labor  intensive,  but  which  faces  strong  pres- 
sures from  synthetic  fibns  in  many  of  ita 
traditional  applicatlona.  We  believe  our  in- 
terests in  this  poor  and  p<dltically  complex 
area  of  the  world  argue  for  our  support  of 
thla  fledgling  effort  to  maintain  and  Ideally 
Increase  present  economic  sctlrity  snd  em- 
ployment bssed  on  Jute. 

For  these  resaons,  I  hereby  tranamlt  a  bill 
to  authorise  the  President  to  maintain 
membership  of  the  United  Statea  In  the 
Intematkmal  Jute  Orgsnisatitm.  Annual 
cost  to  maintain  our  memliership  is  expect- 
ed to  be  leaa  than  $300,000. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
liaa  advlaed  that  from  the  atandpoint  of  the 
Admlnlatratlon'a  program  there  la  no  objec- 
tltm  to  the  aulmilaalon  of  thla  legialatlon  to 
the  Congreaa  In  that  Ita  enactment  would  l>e 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Preal- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

RoaSST  P.  TUBHB^ 

Acting  Attiitant  Secretary. 
LegitUMve  and  Intert/ovemmentai  Atfdirt.m 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2314 
and  2316  of  tiUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  stolen  archeologlcal 
material;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

mPOSTATIOS  OP  ABCHBOLOOICAL  MATSSIAL 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legialatlon  to 
amend  the  National  Stolen  Property 
Act  as  it  applies  to  imported  archeo- 
loglcal and  ethnological  materials.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

This  leglslatl<m  Is  a  necessary  clarifi- 
cation of  the  Cultural  Properties  Im- 


plementatlim  Act  (Public  Law  97-466). 
The  CPIA  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  passri  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  07th  Congreaa.  The 
CPIA  Implements  the  1073  Unesoo 
Convention  oo  the  Meana  of  Prohibit- 
ing the  midt  Import  Export  and 
Transfer  of  Cultural  Propoty.  It  sets 
forth  a  clear  and  oomnnvhenslve  state- 
ment of  our  national  policy  coocemlng 
the  Importatkm  of  cultural  property. 
Basic  to  the  act  Is  the  prlncta>le  that 
the  United  States  arUl  act  to  bar  the 
Importation  of  particular  cultural 
properties,  but  only  as  part  of  a  con- 
certed International  re^xmse  to  a  spe- 
cific, severe  problem  of  pillage. 

The  CPIA  was  enacted  only  after  a 
long  and  arduous  process  of  compro- 
mise which  fairly  balanced  all  compet- 
ing Interests.  One  part  of  the  compro- 
mise which  led  to  the  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  the  act— after  a  decade  of 
effort— was  the  dear  undorstandlng 
among  all  interests,  public  and  private, 
that  the  CPIA  would  estatdlah  the  de- 
finitive national  policy  regarding  the 
importation  of  archeologlcal  and  eth- 
nological mat«1al  and  that  any  incon- 
sistent provisions  of  law  would  be 
brought  Into  accord. 

During  the  course  of  the  Finance 
Committee's  (»nslderatlon  of  Uie 
CPIA,  It  became  ammrent  that  the 
committee  did  not  have  Jurisdiction  to 
correct  one  such  inconsistent  provi- 
sion: the  definition  of  stolen  property 
under  the  National  Stolen  Property 
Act  and  that  act's  application  to  the 
importation  of  archeologlcal  and  eth- 
nological materials.  This  matter  Is 
properly  within  the  Jurlsdlctlcm  of  the 
Judl<dary  Committee.  Consequently. 
Senators  Dolb.  BCatsuhaoa.  and  I  In- 
troduced legisLstlon  late  in  the  97th 
Congress,  8.  2063.  and  again  in  the 
98th  Congress  as  S.  1559.  Today  we  are 
reintroducing  that  legislation  with 
m(xiest  technical  modifications  to 
comport  with  the  style  of  the  National 
Stolen  Property  Act  We  understand 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  wfll 
promptly  schedule  hearings  and  hope 
the  bill  wOl  be  enacted  Into  law  this 
year. 

The  need  for  this  bUl  arises  from  a 
controversial  dedslim  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  the 
case  of  United  States  versus  McClaln. 
interpreting  the  National  Stolen  Prop- 
erty Act.  Under  that  decision.  Mr. 
President  a  XJJS.  dtiaen  could  be  con- 
victed of  stealing  cultural  pnH>erty  if 
he  or  she  Imported  such  prvHTerty 
loiowing  that  the  foreign  government 
had  declared  ownership  of  all  such 
property  found  within  its  borders  and 
had  not  issued  an  export  license.  This 
would  be  true  even  If  the  U.S.  citizen 
had  paid  for  the  artifact— and  they 
had  certainly  not  "stolen"  it  in  any 
traditional  understanding  of  the 
word— and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  country  permitted  Its  own  dtl- 
zens  to  own  and  trade  such  objects. 


Is  It  proper.  Is  it  right  to  permit 
American  dtfsens  and  Instttutions  to 
be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  by 
allowing  declarations  of  foreign  owner- 
ship to  support  the  time-tested  re- 
quirement that  an  owner  have  a  real 
possessory  Interest  In  property  before 
It  can  be  considered  stolen?  Under  the 
broad  sweep  of  the  MoClaln  dectrion. 
the  intopretatlon  of  the  Natlooal 
Stolen  Property  Act  now  effectively 
turns  oa  the  meaning  of  foreign  laws, 
largely  unavailable  In  translation,  and 
<m  legal  coaoepta  alien  to  American 
common  law.  The  United  States  Fed- 
eral law  should  embrace  Amcaican— 
not  foreign— legal  princ^lea. 

Moreover,  the  MoCIain  dedstcm  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  basic 
principle  of  the  CIPA,  that  UJS.  par- 
ticipation In  efforts  to  oontnd  the 
International  movement  of  cultural 
properties  will  be  part  of  a  concerted 
international  effort  The  MeQaln  de- 
cision represents  a  unilateral,  rather 
than  multilateral,  reasxmae  to  the  gen- 
uine problon  of  the  illegal  pillage  of 
cultural  property. 

I  am  particularly  ooooemed  that 
under  the  McClaln  decision,  the  execu- 
tive teanch  Is  disregarding  the  poUdes 
and  procedures  of  the  CPIA.  Hearings 
will  afford  an  onMntunlty  to  exidore  a 
directive  by  the  Customs  Service  large- 
ly adfvting  the  MoClain  decision  as 
well  as  recent  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  for- 
eign countries,  agreementa  which 
Wiear  to  be  wholly  Inronsisfient  with 
congressional  policies  regarding  CPIA. 

I  understand  that  the  Customs'  di- 
rective, partlculaiiy  in  omjimction 
with  the  State  D^wrtment  agree- 
ments.  is  producing  a  virtual  embargo 
<m  pre-Columbian  objects  coming  into 
the  United  States.  This  confounds  all 
the  procedures,  requirements,  and 
findings  Ccmgress  established  In  the 
CPIA.  It  bypasses  the  Cultural  Proper- 
ties Advisory  Committee  now  in  idaee. 
authorized  by  Congress  to  provide  the 
executive  branch  expert  advice  in  this 
area.  Custom's  actions  have  supplant- 
ed the  multinational  effort  authorised 
by  the  CPIA  with  a  unilateral  ban.  In 
place  of  the  CPIA  mandate  that  our 
officials  make  independent  determina- 
ti<ms  of  what  is  in  our  own  national' 
best  interests,  they  merely  mforoe  a 
foreign  nation's  bald  declaration  of 
ownership.  Finally,  the  effective 
across-the-board  onbargo  of  all  pre- 
Columbian  objects,  under  current  Cus- 
toms policy,  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  Congress'  declaration  that  any 
UJS.  import  ban  rtupaui  to  problems 
of  pillage  of  specific  sites  or  objects. 
These  glaring  contradietiims— and 
their  absence  of  any  premier  founda- 
tion In  the  McClaln  decision— should 
be  fully  explored  in  hearings  on  this 
bllL 

Mr.  Presldait  as  part  of  the  negotiap 
tions  that  led  to  passage  of  the  CPIA, 
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•U  pwUm  Interested  in  the  legtalatlon 
•greed  that  the  MeClmIn  decision 
should  be  overturned  by  statute.  I  con- 
sidered that  oonunitment  an  essentlsl 
element  of  the  understandlnc  that  led 
to  uncontested  passage  of  the  act.  En- 
actment of  that  law  and  repeal  of 
MeClain  were  a  patAage. 

The  bm  we  are  introducing  today 
would  reject  the  puBling  new  Judicial 
interpretation  of  the  term  "stoloi." 
This  bill,  clarifying  American  law.  goes 
hand  In  hand  with,  and  is  essential  to. 
successful  implementation  of  the 
CPIA.  I  urge  Its  speedy  passage,  and  I 
ttiMtfc  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Laxalt.  for  agreeing  to  schedule  early 
hearings, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the 
RaooBs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKD.  ss  follows: 

&«05 
Be  U  enacted  6y  the  SenaU  and  Hmue  of 
RepnaenteMvet  of  the  United  Stutea  of 
America  in  Conoreu  aaeemNed.  That  seo- 
tloos  2314  and  3315  of  tlUe  18.  United  Statci 
Code,  ire  smendert  by  addlnc  at  the  end  of 
Mch  the  f oOowlns: 

"TblB  aeetlon  sbaU  not  apidy  to  any  sooda. 
warea.  or  mercbandlae  which  oonalats  of  ar- 
cbeolodcal  or  etlinolocieal  materlala  taken 
from  a  f  oreisn  country  where— 

"(1)  the  claim  of  ownership  la  baaed  only 
upon— 

"(A)  a  declaration  by  the  foreign  country 
of  "«H«n»i  ownership  of  the  material;  or 

"(B)  other  acta  by  the  foreign  country 
which  are  intended  to  establish  ownership 
of  the  material  and  which  amount  only  to  a 
functional  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  na- 
tional ownership: 

"(3)  the  alleged  act  of  ateallns.  oonvertlnc. 
or  taking  la  baaed  only  upon  an  Ulesal 
export  of  the  material  from  the  f  oreisn 
country;  and 

"(3)  the  defendant's  knowledge  that  the 
material  was  allegedly  stolen,  converted,  or 
taken  is  baaed  only  upon  the  defendant's 
knowledge  of  the  Illegal  export  and  the  de- 
fendant's knowledge  of  the  dstaa  of  owner- 
ship described  In  cUuaea  (1)  (A)  and  (B)." 

SBC.  2.  Sectkm  2311  of  Utle  18.  United 
Statea  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  ollowins  paragraph: 

"Areheologtcal  or  ethnologleal  material" 
meana  only  object  of  archeological  or  ethno- 
logical interest,  including  sny  fragment  or 
part  of  any  such  object,  which  waa  first  dla- 
oovered  within  a  foreign  country  and  which 
Is  subject  to  exptnl  control  by  that  foreisn 
country.  For  purposea  of  this  definition  no 
object  sbaa  be  considered  to  be  an  object  of 
archeological  interest  unleaa  such  object  is 
of  cultural  slgnlflcanoe,  is  at  least  two  hun- 
dred snd  fifty  yesn  old.  snd  wss  normally 
discovered  as  a  result  of  scientific  excava- 
tion, clandestine  or  accidental  dlsslng.  or 
oiploratlon  on  Isnd  or  under  water,  snd  no 
object  shall  be  consktwed  to  be  an  object  of 
ethncdoglcal  interest  unless  such  object  la 
the  product  of  a  tribal  or  nonlndustrlal  soci- 
ety and  Is  importsnt  to  the  cultural  heritage 
of  a  people  because  of  its  distinctive  charac- 
teristics, comparative  rarity,  or  its  contrlbu- 
tkm  to  the  knowledge  of  the  origins,  devel- 
opment, or  history  of  that  people."* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 


&  606.  A  biU  to  provide  for  notifica- 
tion to  a  dty  or  county  of  the  presence 
of  hanrdous  substances  in  or  near 
such  dty  or  cotmty:  to  the  Committee 
on  Enviraoment  and  PubUo  Woriu. 

uuMMUSirr  nana  to  kimw  act  or  lass 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Community 
Right  to  Know  Act  of  1986,  which  will 
address  an  issue  of  vital  inuwrtanoe  to 
the  safety  of  the  pe<9le  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  tragedy  in  BhopaL  India,  has 
brou^t  public  attention  to  our  need 
to  be  prepared  for  emergendes  which 
may  result  from  accidents  during  the 
manufacturing,  proceasing,  or  storage 
of  haardous  chemicals.  Local  officials 
in  Bhopal  daim  they  had  no  idea  of 
the  toxidty  of  the  chemicals  being 
used  and  the  serious  haaard  which 
could  result  from  an  acddent  at  the 
Unl<m  Carbide  facility  in  their  area. 
As  a  result,  they  were  unprepared  to 
deal  with  this  emergency. 

If  they  had  been  prepared,  many 
lives  could  have  been  saved  and  many 
injuries  prevented.  Instead,  the  trage- 
dy resulted  in  the  loss  of  2,800  lives, 
and  200.000  people  were  injured. 

Mr.  President.  I  bdleve  we  should  all 
stop  to  think  about  what  would 
happen  If  such  an  event  occured  in 
this  country.  Would  local  officials  be 
fMnin«r  with  the  chemicals  involved? 
Would  they  know  what  to  tell  the  resi- 
dents of  their  communities  and  the 
hospitals  to  do  in  response  to  such  a 
disaster?  Would  we.  like  Bhopal.  be 
unprepared  for  such  an  inddent? 

The  Union  Carbide  plant  in  West 
Virginia  is  10  times  the  sise  of  the  one 
In  BhopaL  Although  it  is  the  only 
plant  in  the  United  States  that  manu- 
factures the  same  chemical.  MIC. 
there  are  other  plants  which  use  MIC 
In  the  manufacturing  process,  indud- 
ing  an  FMC  Corp.  plant  in  Middleport. 
NY.  This  plant  Is  located  800  yards 
away  from  an  elementary  schooL  On 
November  18,  1984.  30  gaUons  of  MIC 
sirflled  frcHn  this  plant,  resulting  in  eye 
irritation  for  30  students  and  one 
teacher,  and  forcing  evacuation  of  the 
438  students  in  the  schooL  The  local 
fire  department  complained  that  they 
were  not  called  for  20  minutes  f oUow- 
ingthespUL 

New  Jersey  recently  passed  a  right- 
to-know  law  which  will  provide  infor- 
mation on  hasardous  chemicals  to 
State  and  local  officials.  However,  if 
the  winds  are  blowing  to  the  east,  ss 
they  usually  are.  that  information  will 
be  needed  in  New  York,  not  New 
Jersey.  We  need  a  national  law  to  pro- 
tect the  dtixens  of  New  York  and  all 
Stotes. 

The  Community  Right  to  Know  Act 
of  1988.  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
will  address  these  issues  by  providing 
the  following: 

The  owner  or  operator  of  any  facili- 
ty Involved  in  the  generation,  treat- 
ment, or  storage  of  any  hasardous  sub- 


stance wlU  be  required  to  notify  the 
responsible  local  officials  within  a  10- 
mUe  radius.  This  notification  will  pro- 
vide a  description  of  the  hasardous 
substance,  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
stance present,  and  the  emergency 
procedures  which  should  be  takm  in 
the  event  of  a  release,  explosion,  fire, 
or  other  acddent  The  noUficatton  will 
be  made  on  an  annual  basis,  ss  well  ss 
whenever  a  change  in  the  use  of 
chemicals  occurs. 

In  the  event  of  an  onergency,  the 
owner  or  operator  will  be  required  to 
contact  the  appropriate  local  official 
as  soon  as  posdble  to  report  the  ind- 
dent. 

This  biU  exempts  small  operators— 
those  with  less  than  100  kilograms  of  a 
substanoe-exoept  when  the  EPA  de- 
temJnes  that  smaller  levels  could  be 
dangerous.  It  also  gives  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator discretion  in  exempting 
certain  retail  establishments,  such  ss 
dry  cleaners,  small  paint  stores,  and 
printers. 

Any  person  who  fails  to  make  notifi- 
cation, or  provides  false  notification, 
will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to 
$28,000  or  Imprisonment  for  up  to  1 
year,  or  both. 

In  condusion,  Mr.  Preddent,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  must  act  swiftly  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  of  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  dtizens  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  the  oondu- 
don  of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Preddent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko.  as  follows: 

asos 

Be  U  enacted  tm  the  SenaU  and  Honee  of 
RevreaentaHvet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaenMed, 

SHOaTTlTLB 

Sscnos  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  ss  the 
"Community  Right  to  Know  Act  of  1986". 


Ssc.  X  The  Congreaa  finds  that— 
(I)  hasardous  substsnces  are  generated, 
treated,  and  stored  in  virtually  aU  parts  of 
the  country,  presenting  the  poaslblUty  of  re- 
lease, explosion,  fire,  or  aoddenU  which 
may  threaten  human  life,  health,  and  safety 
or  the  environment;  and 

(3)  because  such  threat  to  human  life, 
hedth.  and  safety  or  the  envtrooment  In- 
volves Interstate  oommeroe  and  Is  not  limit- 
ed to  the  partlailar  State  or  locality  where 
the  hasardous  substance  Is  located,  the  Fed- 
eral government  oudit  to  provide  some  min- 
imum uniform  standards  for  notifying  com- 
munities of  the  presence  of  such  hasardous 
substsnces. 

HAZAaSOUS  smSTASCS 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  Bat  mi  now.— For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  term  "hazardous  substance" 


(1)  any  element,  compound,  mixture,  solu- 
tion, or  substance  d«sisnatert  pursuant  to 


section  103  of  the  Coraprehenalve  Bavtatm- 
mentd  Usspcisf,  Compensation,  and  UabO- 
ItyAetof  18M: 

(8)  soy  hsssrdous  wsste  having  the  ebsr- 
seteristioB  idehtUled  under  or  listed  pursu- 
ant to  section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  DIs- 
posd  Act  (but  not  Indudtng  sny  waste  the 
regulaUoo  of  whldi  under  the  Sdld  Waste 
Act  hss  been  suspended  by  Act  of 

_       ); 

(3)  sny  substance  designated  pursuant  to 
sectkm  311(bX3XA)  of  the  Fedeid  Water 
Pollution  Contrd  Act; 

(4)  any  toxic  pollutant  listed  under  section 
30T(a)  of  the  Federd  Water  PoUutlan  Con- 
trd Act; 

(5)  any  hasardous  sir  pdlutsnt  listed 
under  sectkm  112  of  the  Clesn  Air  Act: 

(S>  any  imminently  hasardous  chemical 
substance  or  mixture  with  respect,  to  which 
the  Admlnlstrstor  hss  tsken  setkm  porm- 
ant  to  section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substsnces 
Control  Act;  and 

(7)  any  two  or  mme  substsnces  irtiich 
hsve  the  potentid  when  combined  with  one 
snotber  to  threaten  humsn  life,  hestth.  snd 
ssiety  or  the  environment.  If  such  sub- 
stsnces sre  generated,  treated,  or  stored  In 
such  i»t>xlmlty  to  one  another  that  a  rea- 
fiy**'*  possibility  exlsta  of  their  being  com- 
bined (aoddently  or  othNwise).  ss  deter- 
mined tv  the  Administrator. 

(b)  KxcLOSxOMS.— Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude petroleum,  inchwtlng  crude  oU  or  any 
traction  thereof  which  Is  not  otherwise  ape- 
dflcslly  listed  w  deslgnsted  ss  a  hsssrdous 
substance  under  paragraphs  (1)  throudt  <7) 
of  subsection  (a),  and  the  torn  does  not  In- 
clude naturd  gaa,  naturd  gas  llQulds,  Uque- 
fled  naturd  sas,  or  synthetic  gas  usable  for 
fuel  (or  mixtures  of  natural  gas  and  such 
synthetic  gas). 

oiHZB  DsmnnoKS 

Ssc.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Envltonmentd  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(2)  the  term  "appropriate  locd  official" 
means  the  chief  execUve  officer  of  a  county 
or  dty; 

(3)  the  term  "dty"  means  a  dty  of  35,000 
populatloa  or  greater,  or  any  independoit 
dty  which  is  not  part  of  a  county; 

(4)  the  term  "county"  means  sny  county 
or  other  unit  of  general  purpose  local  sov- 
emment  which  te  the  next  lower  unit  below 
the  State,  other  than  a  dty; 

(6)  the  term  "facility"  means- 

(A)  any  buildlns.  structure,  installation, 
equipment,  pipe  or  pipeline  (Including  any 
pipe  into  a  sewer  or  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works),  well,  pit.  pond,  lagoon,  im- 
poundment, ditch,  landfill,  or  storace  con- 
tainer, or 

(B)  any  other  site  or  area  where  a  hassrd- 
ous  substance  Is  generated,  treated,  or 
stored. 

but  does  not  indude  any  consumer  product 
In  consumer  use,  or  any  motor  vehlde,  roll- 
iits  sto<^  aircraft,  or  vessel  in  which  a  has- 
ardous substance  Is  being  transported  from 
one  site  to  another  and 
(6)  the  term  "owner  or  operator"  means— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  facility,  any  person 
owning  or  operating  such  facility,  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  abandoned  facility, 
any  person  who  owned,  operated,  or  other- 
wise controlled  activities  at  such  facOlty  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  abandonment, 

but  such  term  does  not  indude  a  person 
who,  without  participating  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  facility,  holds  Indicia  of  owner- 
ship primarily  to  protect  his  security  Inter- 
est In  the  fadUty. 


Ssc.  5.  (s)  Qbibul  Rolbb.— 

(1)  AJonrsL  ■ooncAXioB.— The  owner  or 
operator  of  sny  fsdilty  involved  in  the  gen- 
erstion.  treatment,  or  storsge  of  sny  bss- 
srdous  substance  shaO  provide  noWflrstIno 
In  socordsnoe  with  this  Act  to  the  spproprl- 
ate  locd  offldd  of  eadi  dty  or  coimty  lo- 
cated within  a  lO-mUe  radtiw  of  the  facility 
where  such  bsssnious  substsooe  Is  locsted. 
Such  notlflcstlon  ahsn  provide  s  desciiptiou 
of  the  hsssrdoas  substsnoe.  the  smoont  of 
the  substsnee  present,  snd  enieriency  pro- 
cedures wlildi  should  be  taken  In  the  event 
of  a  release,  explosion.  Are.  or  other  sod- 
dent  Involving  such  substance,  based  upon 
best  available  planning.  Such  notification 
shall  be  made  on  an  annud  basis,  snd  st 
such  other  times  as  slgniflrant  change 
occurs  In  the  smount  of  a  hsssrdous  sab- 
stsnoe  locsted  d  s  fsdlity  (ss  defined  by 
the  Administrator),  or  a  new  hasardous  sub- 
stance Is  locmted  at  a  tmeOUj. 

(3)  NonncAxiOB  or  bbuus^  bdumiob, 
riBB,  OB  AOdSBBT.— Any  such  owner  or  oper- 
ator shall  also  provide  notiflestkm  to  such 
otfldd  of  sny  relesse.  exirioBiaa.  fire,  or 
other  scddcnt  invdvtaig  such  substsnee, 
which  may  threaten  human  life,  health,  and 
safety  or  the  enviraoment.  Sudi  notifica- 
tion sbsll  be  msde  ss  soon  ss  possible  after 
the  owner  or  operator  knows,  or  ressoosUy 
should  know,  of  the  existence  of  sodi  re- 
lesse, explosion.  Are,  or  other  accident, 

(b)  BzcamoB  roB  Smau  Qqabtribs.— 

(1)  The  requtrements  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  hasardous 
substsnee  present  d  s  fSdltty  in  quantities 
of  leas  than  100  kOograma,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator makes  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  haaardous  substsnee  that  the 
reporting  of  a  smaller  quantity  la  neceaaary 
In  order  to  adequately  protect  human  life, 
hedth.  and  safety  and  the  envtronment. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  Increase  the 
100  kOogrsm  threshold  smoont  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  categoriea  of  retaO 
establishments  which  deal  directly  with  the 
public 

CBHOBAL  TBWUiTIBS 

Sbc.  5.  Any  person  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  who  knowingly  falls  to 
notify  any  appropriate  local  offldd  in  ao- 
oordsnoe  with  sectlOD  5,  or  knowindy  makes 
a  false  statement  or  repreeentation  in  any 
notification  required  under  aecdon  5,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $28,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  thsn  one  jrear,  or  both,  for  each 
vkdstioo. 

BBXBBTIOII  or  STATS  AUTBOBITT 

Sbc.  7.  Upon  the  effective  date  of  regula- 
tions under  this  Act  no  State  or  political 
subdivision  msy  Impose  sny  requirements 
less  strli]«ent  thsn  those  suthwised  under 
this  Act  reapedlng  the  same  matter  as  gov- 
erned by  such  regulations,  except  that  If  ap- 
plication of  a  regulation  with  respect  to  any 
matter  under  this  Act  is  postponed  or  en- 
joined by  the  action  of  any  court,  no  State 
or  poUticd  sulxlivlsion  Shsll  be  prohlUted 
tram  scting  with  respect  to  the  asme  ssped 
of  such  matter  until  such  time  as  sudi  regu- 
latUm  takes  effect.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  from  Imposing  any 
requirements  which  are  more  stringent  than 
those  imposed  by  such  regulations. 

SSLATIOBSHir  TO  OTBB  FXEBBAL  LAW 

Sbc.  8.  The  requirements  of  this  Act  are  in 
addtton  to  any  requirements  Imposed  under 
any  other  Federd  law.  The  Administrator, 
In  carrying  out  the  provisiona  of  this  Act. 


Shan  roonWnste.  to  the  extent  fesalble.  sudi 
requirements  with  similar  requlrcsaenta 
under  other  Federal  laws  In  order  to  avod 
any  unueoeasary  dupUeatkm  of  reporting  re- 
qulrementa. 


Sbc  0.  Ihe  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate find  regulations  neoesssry  for  csrrylng 
out  this  Act  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  (other  than  thia  aec- 
tion)  shsU  beooane  effective  six 
sfter  sudi  regulatioas  sre  promulgated  a 


By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  608.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revonie  Code  of  1984  to  exdude  small 
transartions  and  to  make  certain  dari- 
ficatlcnis  relating  to  broker  reporting 
requirements;  to  the  Committee  (m  Fi- 


issrosnao 


cuuuncATKMra  on 


•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  exdudes 
certain  small  transactions  frran  the 
brtricer  rqwrting  rules  under  the  tax 
law.  This  biU  also  clarifies  the  defini- 
tion of  broker  and  Indicates  what 
property  is  exduded  frmn  the  report- 
ing requiranents. 

In  Senate  Report  98-^2,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  reiterated  in 
the  strongest  manner  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  [IRS]  was  incor- 
rectly interpreting  the  aDope  of  section 
6048  of  the  tax  law  as  amended  by  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respondbillty 
Act  of  1982.  The  committee  is  ccm- 
cemed  because  the  IRS  is  expending 
appropriated  funds  for  the  admtnlstra- 
ti<m  of  an  incorrect  interpretatioD  of 
law.  My  bill  sets  out  further  guidance 
to  the  IRS  in  this  req>ect. 

First,  following  the  lead  already  well 
established  in  the  cash-reporting 
area— last  year  we  passed  legislatioo 
mandating  that  retailers  receiving 
more  than  $10,000  in  cadi  must  report 
that  receipt  to  the  IRS— and  in  the 
bank  rqx>rtlng  area— where  the  rules 
require  that  reports  of  certain  transac- 
tions exceeding  $10,000  be  made  to  the 
Treasury  Department-^ny  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  bnker  reporting  rules 
only  spply  to  transactions  in  which 
gross  proceeds  exceed  $10,000.  The  in- 
formation made  available  to  the  IRS 
without  this  exemption  could  be  so  vo- 
luminous as  to  render  the  entire  re- 
porting process  meaningless  while  at 
the  same  time  imporing  unacceptable 
burdens  on  many  businesses,  which 
are  often  small  and  have  few  onploy- 
ees.  By  limiting  reporting  requlre- 
moits  to  those  trsnsacticms  wbkib 
exceed  $10,000.  Congress  will  allow  the 
IRS  to  gather  information  on  the 
large  transactions  which  produce  more 
tax  revenue  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  burden  (m  businesses  see- 
ing to  comply  with  these  rules. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  that  certain 
tangible  personal  prt^erty  such  as 
works  of  art.  metal,  coins,  and  guns 
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ue  not  subject  to  the  reportinc  re- 
qulrementa.  Moreover,  this  bill  clari- 
fies the  definition  of  broker  in  the  f ol- 
lowlnc  manner  the  broker  must  be  a 
dealer,  barter  exchange,  or  other 
person  and  such  dealer,  barter  ex- 
change, or  other  person  must  regular- 
ly act  for  a  consideration  as  a  middle- 
man. In  other  words.  If  a  dealer  Is 
merely  a  retailer  buying  for  Inventory, 
where  there  Is  a  risk  that  the  purchase 
may  go  up  or  down  In  value,  the  retail- 
er is  not  in  that  case  acting  as  a  mid- 
dleman and  therefore  would  not  be 
considered  a  broker  under  these  re- 
porting rules. 

The  provisions  in  my  bill  apply  to 
transactions  occurring  after  December 
31,  1983.  the  general  effective  date  of 
the  amendments  to  the  broker  report- 
ing rules  adopted  in  TEFRA.* 


By  Mr.  THT7RMOND: 
&J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  month 
of  February  1986  as  "NaUooal  Black 
(Afro-American)  History  Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

■ATIOWAL  BUkCX  (AFBO-AMBUCAll)  KUTOBT 


UM 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  proclaim  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary 1986  Bs  "NaUonal  Black  (Afro- 
American)  History  Month." 

In  1926,  Dr.  Carter  Godwin  Wood- 
son, founder  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Afro-American  Uf e  and  His- 
tory, Inc.,  launched  the  celebration  of 
Negro  History  Week.  This  1-week  cele- 
bration evolved  Into  a  monthlong  ob- 
servance. Black  History  Month,  in 
1976.  The  month  of  February  has  tra- 
ditionally been  celebrated  ss  Black 
History  Month,  and  President  Reagan 
has  already  Issued  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating February  of  this  year  as 
"Afro-American  (Black)  History 
Month:"  1986  will  mark  the  60th 
annual  salute  to  black  Afro-American 
history,  a  celebration  of  the  role  of 
black  Americans  In  all  segments  of  life 
in  this  coimtry  and  in  black  ciilture 
around  the  globe. 

The  theme  for  the  1985  celebration 
has  been  "The  Afro-American  Family: 
Historical  Strengths  for  the  New  Cen- 
tury." A  limcheon,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Black  Heritage  Observance 
Council,  Inc.,  on  February  1,  1985, 
here  in  Washington  highlighted  the 
theme  by  honoring  the  families  of  Dr. 
T.J.  Jemlson  of  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  USA,  Inc.:  Lena  Santos 
Ferguson  and  Maurice  A.  Barbosa: 
Gen.  Daniel  C.  James,  Jr.,  and  Gen. 
Roscoe  Robinson,  Jr.,  both  four-star 
generals:  Henry  Ossawa  Tanner,  one 
of  the  great  19th  century  American 
artists:  Dr  Ullle  M.  Jackson  and  Juanl- 
ta  Jackson  Mitchell:  John  H.  Johnson: 
"Sugar  Ray"  Leonard:  and  the  BUI 
Cosby  television  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
continue  to  honor  the  contribution  of 


black  Americans  and  Afro-Americans 
to  our  heritage  through  this  Joint  res- 
olutioo.  and  I  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  Join  with  me 
MS  cosponsors  of  Natiooal  Black  (Afro- 
American)  History  Month.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  In 
theRaooKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Raooao.  as  follows: 
8.J.  Rib.  74 

JteMltMd  bv  Ote  Senate  and  Houae  of  Itep- 
naentaHve$  of  tKe  United  Statu  <if  America 
in  Congrut  atmmtlad. 

Whereas  In  IMS  Dr.  Carter  Oodwtn 
Woodaan  launcbed  the  celebration  of  Negro 
HlatoryWeek: 

Whereaa  this  obaerranoe  erolred  Into  a 
month-lone  celebration  In  1S76; 

Wbereaa  Fetavaiy  1.  IM*.  wUl  mark  the 
heglnnlnt  of  the  dztieth  annual  mibUc  and 
private  aalute  of  Black  Htotorr. 

Whereaa  the  observance  of  Black  (Afro- 
American)  Hlatory  Month  provides  opportu- 
nlttea  for  our  Nation's  pubUc  aehoola.  Inati- 
tutlons  of  higher  learning,  and  the  public  to 
lain  a  deeper  underrtandtng  and  knowledce 
of  tbe  many  contributions  of  Black  Ameri- 
cana to  our  country  and  the  world:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  0ke  Senate  and  Hovee  of  Rep- 
Te$entatlvea  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congrttt  ouemNed.  That  the  month  of 
February  1986  to  dedgnated  aa  "National 
Black  CA£ro-Amerlcan>  History  Montli."  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  Issue  s  proelsms- 
Uon  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  tbat  month  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities  to  salute  all 
that  Black  Americans  have  done  to  help 
build  our  country- 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  fur- 
ther approve  the  obligation  of  funds 
made  available  by  Public  Law  98-473 
for  the  procurement  of  MX  missiles: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
mnmio  roa  ths  raocuiBCBrr  or  mz 


Bflr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose you  can  call  this  resolution  the 
second  stage  of  a  complicated  congres- 
sional system  for  approval  of  second- 
year  production  on  the  MX,  or  Peace- 
keeper, ICBM  program.  Both  stages 
have  to  work  or  the  program  won't  fly. 

To  put  it  bluntly.  Congress  couldn't 
make  a  final  decision  last  year  on  this 
Issue,  so  we  put  it  off  until  now.  And 
we  must  vote  twice  on  the  issue  In 
each  House— foiu-  separate  votes  and. 
presumably,  four  separate  debates.  I 
Question  whether  tills  legislative  ago- 
nising Is  necessary  or  prudent  but  it  Is 
the  law.  Now  it  is  important  that  we 
get  on  with  the  task  and  deal  with  it 
as  quickly  and  efficiently  ss  possible. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATKBl,  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  intro- 
duced the  authorization  version  of  the 
resolution  yesterday.  The  resolution  I 
am  Introducing  now  as  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Subcom- 


mittee Is  the  version  that  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priaticms.  I  deliberately  waited  until 
today  to  qwnsor  this  measure  so  that 
there  would  be  adequate  time  under 
the  statutory  timetable  for  full  hear- 
ings and  deliberation.  We  anticipate 
now  that  the  Cmnmittee  on  Appro- 
priations will  take  action  to  report  a 
measure  by  Wednesday.  March  30. 
within  the  15-day  deadline. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  certain  there 
wiU  be  more  than  adequate  opportuni- 
ties to  debate  the  BCX  issue  in  this 
Chamber— we  are  guaranteed  at  least 
5  hours  of  debate  on  this  resolution 
alone  under  the  law— and  I  am  not 
going  to  take  much  of  the  Senate's 
time  now  to  revisit  all  of  the  contro- 
versial Issues  Involved  in  this  strategic 
system.  However.  I  will  say  that  I  in- 
troduce tills  resolution  today  not  only 
because  of  my  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee but  because  I  am  convinced 
tliat  it  \b  essential  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  production  of  this  modem 
and  effective  strategic  missile  system. 

The  resolution  contains  the  general 
wording  prescribed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  Defense  appropriations  measure. 
Its  specific  effect  is  to  release  $1.5  bil- 
lion In  budget  authority  to  finance 
production  of  21  operational  Peace- 
keeper missiles  to  complement  the  21 
already  in  production. 

The  interim  basing  of  Peacekeeper 
in  Minuteman  silos  leaves  this  deter- 
rent weapon  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  opponents  that  this 
vulnerability  creates  a  launch-on- 
wamlng  posture.  But  I  am  also  aware 
that  while  we  have  been  debating  MX. 
the  Soviet  Union  lias  been  busy  de- 
ploying its  own  modem  version  of 
heavy  ICBM"^  creating  a  dangerous 
strategic  imbalance  that  threatens 
this  country's  deterrent  cmiability— a 
capability  that  has  effectively  prevent- 
ed a  nuclear  exchange  for  so  many 
years. 

Further,  although  it  was  not 
planned  that  way.  we  enter  into  this 
second  round  of  MX  debate  less  than  1 
week  before  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  undertake  an  historic 
round  of  comprehensive  nuclear  arms 
control  negotiations.  It  seems  painful- 
ly obvious  to  me  that  this  is  not  the 
time  for  the  Congress  to  falter  in  its 
support  of  a  continuing,  strong  strate- 
gic triad. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  tight 
schedule  prescribed  in  the  BIX  approv- 
al procedure,  I  have  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  this  resolution  starting  tomor- 
row at  2  p.m.  The  hearing  process  will 
resume  on  Friday  moming  at  10  aan., 
and  we  wlU  be  taking  testimony  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
leading  administration  officials  in- 
volved in  naticmal  security  and  arms 


ccmtroL  Full  committee  action,  as  I 
stated  earlier.  Is  now  targeted  for 
March  30  or  earlier,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  final  Senate  action  on  this  issue 
can  be  completed  during  that  week. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmnucoifD,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  CBsng]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  104,  a  bOl  to  amend 
chapter  44,  tiUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
Importation  of  armor  piercing  bullets, 
s.  aio 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MBiCHxa]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  310,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  inclu- 
sion of  tax-exempt  interest  from  the 
calculation  determining  the  taxation 
of  social  security  benefits. 

S.  ISl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doue,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDDT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  331,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Neurofibromatosis. 

S.  440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tbiblc  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixoif]  was  add^d  as  a  coqionsor  of  S. 
440.  a  bill  to  tend  titie  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  create  an  offense  for 
the  use,  for  fraudulent  or  other  illegal 
purposes,  of  any  computer  owned  or 
operated  by  certain  financial  Institu- 
tions and  entities  affecting  interstate 
commerce. 

S.4TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWRZ]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  473.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  sec- 
tion 2193  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981,  to  modify  the 
terminology  relating  to  certain  dis- 
abled children. 

8.400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Phtor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  AhdrxwsI  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  490,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
emplosmient  by  Government  contrac- 
tors of  certain  former  Government 
personneL 

SBIATB  JOim  BSSOLUnOIl  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollxhos,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth  ]  was  added  ss  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  22,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  March  1985  as 
"National  Mental  Retardation  Aware- 
ness Month." 

BBiATB  jonrr  aasoLimoii  it 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  EUtch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Cbatb],  and  the  Senator 
from  Midiigan  [Mr.  Lcvm]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  37.  a  Joint  resolution  to 


designate  the  week  containing  March 
8, 1965  as  "Women's  History  WedL" 
saiATB  jonrr  aiauLuium  si 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Patssinr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THVKMoas],  the  Sena^ 
tor  fran  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durbv- 
MBuaaH,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GKnil.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  SABBAnas],  the  Senator  from 
minols  [Mr.  Dixoir].  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Doix],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BlBonr]  were 
added  as  coownsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  33,  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  September  15.  1985,  as 
"Ethnic  American  Day." 

ssMATs  JOUR  waaauanom  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goaroir,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PaoxBOXB],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Aaaagwe],  were 
added  as  covonsors  of  Seuate  Joint 
Resolution  35,  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
31-37,  1985,  as  "National  Organ  Dona- 
tion Awameness  We^." 

SBHAIB  JOIBT  ■SSCM.UTIOII  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsdhaoa. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  fran  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  46, 
a  Joint  resolution  relating  to  NASA 
and  coi^ierative  Mars  exploration. 
SKaAR  jonrt  mMaxojmcm  si 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DnnoH,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GrasslktI,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CaAirsTOBi],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ksnsas  [Mr.  Dolb]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 51,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  34, 
1985.  as  "National  Ad<^>tion  Week." 
sniATB  Jonrr  aBomnoii  to 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zosihskt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  I^ABTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  70.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  March  30.  1985. 
as  "National  Agricultture  Day." 
siSAn  BBOLunoa  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLmos],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  34.  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  for  5  years  of  forced  and  op- 
pressive military  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  the  face  of  popular  resist- 
ance to  Soviet  imperialism. 
tamiam  bbsoltriom  oo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohbt.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[BIr.  Bdch].  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [BCr.  Numrl.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [BCr.  GLnm].  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [BCr.  EvAirs].  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [BCr.  Tbiblk].  the  Sena- 
tor fnnn  Rorida  [BCr.  Chilb].  the 
Scoiator  from  Nebraska  [BCr.  Zoani- 


SKT],  the  Senator  from  DlinolB  IMi. 
Dauml.  the  Senator  ftom  LoUWaaa 
[Mr.  JomraToa].  tbe  Senator  from 
Alabama  [BCr.  Dnroir],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  CBCr.  Hbobt],  the  Senatcv 
from  North  Carolina  [BCr.  HbuisI,  tbe 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [BCr.  Kasxbi], 
the  Senator  fran  Idaho  [BCr. 
BCoClubb],  the  Senator  fran  New 
BCezioo  [BCr.  Doatanci],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [BCr.  RozHl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [BCr.  Eaar], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [BCr. 
NiGKLBS],  were  added  as  oospoosors  of 
Senate  Resolution  66,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
reject  to  certain  matters  involving 
the  Government  of  New  i-^^fm^  and 
the  United  States. 

SBun  BssoLunoa  ss 
At  the  request  of  BCr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[BCr.  I^vni].  was  added  as  a  cosptmsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  83.  a  resolution 
to  preserve  the  deduction  for  State 
and  local  taxes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 35— RELATING  TO  NUCLE- 
AR ARBCS  RESTRAINT 

BCr.  BUBCPERS  (for  himself,  BCr. 
I^AHT,  BCr.  CHAFBg,  BCr.  Hnaz,  BCr. 
Hast,  and  BCr.  Levin)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

a  Ooa.  BBS.  as  '- 

Whereas  It  Is  a  vital  security  objective  of 
the  United  States  to  limit  tbe  SovteC  nncdcar 
threat  against  the  United  States  and  tU 
aUies:and 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  that 
"as  for  ezisttns  stratesic  anns  agreementa. 
we  wHl  refrain  from  actions  whldi  undercut 
them  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows 
equal  restraint";  and 

Whereas  the  President  earlier  this  year 
called  this  policy  "tielpful"  snd  pointed  out 
that  "we  have  been  eliminating  some  of  the 
oldo'  tMt—rfi—  and  taking  out  some  of  the 
submarines.  We  wfll  continue  on  tliat 
sn>und";and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  legitimate 
concerns  about  certain  Soviet  acUaos  and 
briiavior  relevant  to  Umitatians  and  otiier 
provlslaos  of  existing  strategic  aims  agree- 
ments: and 

Whereas  the  President  has  dedared  tliat 
"the  United  States  wOl  continue  to  press 
these  oompUanoe  Issues  with  the  Soviet 
Union  through  diplomatic  channels";  and 

Whereas  the  President  lias  also  dedared 
that  "the  United  States  Is  eontinuing  to 
carry  out  Its  own  obllgatioas  under  rdevant 
agreements";  and 

Whereas  It  would  l>e  detrimental  to  the  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies,  to  prospects  for  the  success  of  the  nu- 
clear anns  nesotlatlons  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  Interna- 
tional peace  and  stability  more  generally, 
for  the  existing  limitations  on  strategic  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  to  lapse  bef ote  re- 
placement by  a  new  strategic  arms  ocntiol 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union;  and 
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WbenM  both  Mum  bave  to  dato  ramained 
wlthtat  a  number  of  tta«  numerteal  and  other 
Ilmtta  on  force  lefcls  eontalned  in  wrlrtlnt 
stratacie  anoe  asraementa  bjr  rtkmantllng 
cHwratlcoal  laundieni  on  mialla-fMnc  mb- 
marlnea  and  ataylnc  below  the  Umlta  on 
multlide-warbead  mlHae  launchen  and 
other  related  Umiti;  and 

Whenoa  tt  to  tn  the  tnterert  of  the  United 
States  and  tte  aUlet  to  require  the  Soviet 
Union  to  remain  at  or  btiow  a  XeofA  of  sao 
launchen  of  ICIRVed  ICBMi.  and  at  or 
below  other  rtiated  limits  wintalned  in  ez- 
tetinc  atratecle  arms  agreements;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Itcaolved  6ir  the  Senate  (the  Houee  of  Jtep- 
reaentutioee  eoneurrino).  That  it  to  the 
sense  of  the  Oonneas  that:  <a)  the  United 
States  should  vlcorously  pursue  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  res(flutlon  of  coocema  over 
compllanoe  with  extatinc  strategle  anas  con- 
trol acreements  and  should  seek  corrective 
actions  through  confidential  diplomatic 
ffhamwi^  jnchMMng.  where  appropriate,  the 
Standing  Consultattve  Onmmtosfcm  and  the 
renewed  nudear  arms  negotlatiaos:  and 

(b)  the  Soviet  Union  should  take  positive 
steps  to  resolve  the  compliance  ooooems  of 
the  United  States  about  eztottng  strategic 
offensive  arms  agreements  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  those  agreements  and 
strengthen  the  positive  environment  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreemoit:  and 

(c)  the  United  States  should,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1M6,  continue  to  refrain  from 
undercutting  the  provisions  of  eristing  stra- 
teide  offensive  arms  agreements  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Unkm  refrains  from  under-cut- 
ting those  same  provisions,  or  until  a  new 
strategic  offensive  aims  agreement  to  con- 
cluded; and 

<d)  the  President  shaU  by  March  1.  1986 
provide  a  rep<^  to  Congress  In  both  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  fonns  reflecting  addi- 
tional findings  regarding  Soviet  adherence 
to  such  a  no-undercut  policy.  Including  Iden- 
tification of  both  limitations  whkh  are 
being  observed  and  limitations  where  adher- 
ence to  either  In  serious  doubt  or  not  taking 
place;  and 

(e)  that  the  President  shall  provide  to 
Congress  on  or  before  May  1,  1986,  a  report 
that- 

(1)  describes  the  ImpUcations  ol  the  de- 
ployment of  additional  strategic  offensive 
weapons  by  the  VS.,  both  with  and  without 
the  concurrent  diwnantllng  of  older  weap- 
ons, for  the  current  United  States  no-under- 
cut policy  on  strategic  arms  and  V&.  securi- 
ty interests  more  generally: 

(3)  assesses  possible  Soviet  poUtical.  mili- 
tary, and  negotiating  responses  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  United  States'  no-undercut 
policy: 

(S)  makes  recommendations  regarding  the 
future  of  United  States  Interim  restraint 
policy,  including  possible  modifications 
thereto  that  would  permit  stabiliaing  reduc- 
tions to  take  plaoe  on  both  sides  while  nego- 
tiations for  a  more  comprehoiaive  reduc- 
tions agreement  are  under  way;  and 

(f )  the  President  should  carefully  consider 
the  impact  of  any  change  to  thto  current 
policy  regarding  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  on  the  long  term  security 
InteresU  of  the  United  States  and  lU  allies 
and  should  consult  with  the  Congress 
before  making  any  changes  In  current 
policy. 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  thto  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  BCr.  President.  I  rise 
to  qieak  on  behalf  of  the  resolution 


which  is  being  Introduced  today  on 
behalf  of  Smator*  Lbaht.  Cbarb. 
Hbor.  and  myielf ,  which  urses  this 
administration  not  to  violate  the 
terms  of  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments. Including  the  SALT  n  Treaty, 
what  we  wnmmftniy  refer  to  as  the  no- 
undercut  policy. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  who  have  not  been 
here  before  when  this  resolution  has 
been  debated,  this  point  needs  to  be 
made  Initially:  the  SALT  n  Treaty  was 
signed  by  the  Soviets  and  It  was  signed 
by  our  then-President  Jimmy  Carter 
in  1979.  but.  as  Senators  know.  It  was 
never  ratified  by  the  U.8.  Senate.  So  it 
is  not  binding  on  the  United  States, 
but  It  is  not  binding  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  either. 

Most  of  you  know  that  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  ran  for  President  in  IMO. 
he  made  much  to  do  about  the  SALT 
n  Treaty,  which  he  caUed  "fatally 
flawed."  So  when  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, since  he  had  run  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  SALT  n  Treaty  was  fa- 
tally flawed,  obviously  that  treaty,  so 
far  as  the  possibility  of  it  being  raU- 
fled  by  the  Senate,  was  dead. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  vote  for 
anybody  who  did  not  have  a  sense  of 
history,  I  would  not  vote  for  anybody 
who  did  not  have  a  sense  of  himior. 
and  I  would  not  vote  for  anybody  who 
did  not  change  his  mind  on  occasion. 
Since  that  time,  specifically,  in  May 
1982.  the  President  did  change  his 
mind.  He  said,  specif  Ically: 

As  for  existing  strategic  arms  agreements, 
we  wHl  refrain  from  actions  which  undercut 
them  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows 
equal  restraint. 

He  has  spoken  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions since  then,  even  as  recently  as 
February  1  of  this  year,  when  he  said 
that  the  United  States  Is  continuing  to 
carry  out  its  own  obligations  and  com- 
mitments under  relevant  agreements. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his 
statesmanship  in  saying  that.  I  contin- 
ue to  think  that  the  President's  in- 
stincts on  this  issue  are  favorable. 
When  he  was  asked  during  his  Janu- 
ary press  conference  about  what  he 
would  do  about  his  no-undercut  policy 
when  the  seventh  Trident  goes  out  to 
sea  trials,  he  responded.  "We  have 
been  holding  to  that  and  thought  that 
it  would  be  helpful  in  now  what  we're 
planning  and  going  forward  with.  We 
have  been  eliminating  some  of  the 
older  missiles  and  taking  out  some  of 
the  submarines.  We  will  continue  on 
that  ground  *  *  *  so.  yes,  we  feel  that 
we  can  live  with  it." 

Unhappily,  the  President  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  some  people 
who  do  not  share  his  thoughts  on  this, 
and  there  are  some  who  say  that  they 
have  "had  to  walk  the  President  back 
on  that  one."  referring  to  his  state- 
ment on  January  9,  1985,  where  he 
again  endorsed  the  no-undercut  policy. 

However,  we  are  getting  to  the  point 
now  where  the  President  will  have  to 


speak  out  forcefully  and  clearly  on 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  contin- 
ue our  no-undercut  poU^,  specifically, 
on  not  exceeding  the  limits  on  multi- 
ple-warhead (MIRVd)  balllsUc  mis- 
sOes,  above  the  1.200  limit  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty.  Under  the  terms  of 
that  treaty,  we  can  have  1,200  MIRVd 
missiles  and  so  can  the  Soviets.  If  we 
or  the  Soviets  choose,  we  can  make  all 
1,200  of  those  missUes  submarihe- 
baaed  missOes,  but  we  may  only  have 
820  of  those  1,200  on  land. 

Come  September,  maybe  even  as 
early  as  August,  we  are  going  to  send 
our  seventh  Trident  submarine  to  sea. 
It  Is  the  U.S.S.  Alatka.  The  Trtdent 
submarine  AlatJca  will  have  24  missiles 
on  it  Right  now,  we  have  1,190 
MIRVd  ""'fT^^f.  both  on  submarines 
and  land-based:  so  when  we  send  the 
Trident  submarine  AUuka  to  sea  this 
fall  with  24  missiles  on  it,  unless  we 
dismantle  some  other  missiles— prefer- 
ably Poseidon  missiles— we  will  exceed 
the  SALT  H  limits  of  1,200  by  14. 
Once  we  do  that,  all  bets  are  off. 

I  have  no  desire  to  stop  or  in  any 
way  delay  the  Trident  Program.  In 
fact,  I  am  one  of  this  Chamber's  big- 
gest boosters  of  the  program.  But  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  dismantle  one  Posei- 
don sub  and  stay  within  the  1.200.  To 
iffiore  that  limit  would  be  to  Invite  the 
Soviets  to  ignore  similar  limits.  And 
then  the  arms  race  would  really  take 
off. 

I  know  all  the  arguments,  about  how 
you  cannot  trust  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  are  already  in  violation,  and 
so  on.  This  resolution  simply  urges  the 
President,  if  the  Soviets  are  not  In 
compliance,  to  resolve  their  noncom- 
pliance as  quickly  and  as  diplomatical- 
ly as  possible.  The  resolution  also  caUs 
upon  the  Soviets  to  take  positive  steps 
to  resolve  these  concerns.  But  I  think 
we  ought  to  know,  and  I  think  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  told,  not  only  where 
the  Soviets  are  violating  the  treaty,  if 
in  fact  they  are.  but  also  where  they 
are  staying  in  compliance. 

I  think  people  should  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Soviets  have  disman- 
tled several  types  of  old  missiles.  They 
have  dismantled  10  Yankee  subma- 
rines since  1978.  with  160  missiles,  in 
order  to  stay  In  compliance  with  SALT 
I.  They  have  dismantled  209  older 
ICBM's.  and  they  will  have  to  disman- 
tle an  11th  submarine  this  year  in 
order  to  stay  under  the  limits  of  SALT 
I. 

Accordingly,  this  resolution  also 
calls  upon  the  administration  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  Soviet  ad- 
herence to  such  a  policy,  but  this  time 
to  provide  a  real  compliance  report. 
Past  administration  reports  have  not 
been  compliance  reports:  they  have 
been  violations  reports.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  Congress  to  make  informed 
Judgments  about  arms  control  policy 
without  having  the  full  picture  of 
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Soviet  «vwwpu>n«>  There  are 
where  we  have  real  concerns.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  other  areas 
where  the  Soviets  have  been  comply- 
ing with  existing  agreements,  but 
these  get  no  mention  in  the  adminis- 
tration's reports.  Accordingly,  this  res- 
oluti<m  calls  for  a  balanced  presenta- 
tion of  areas  of  compliance  concern 
and  areas  where  the  Soviets  are  re- 
maJning  within  the  limits. 

The  rcMlution  also  calls  for  a  report 
on  U.S.  interim  restraint  policy  op- 
tions, as  did  last  year's  measure.  In 
this  report,  the  President  is  asked  to 
assess  modifications  to  the  no-under- 
cut policy  that  would  allow  staUliztng 
reductions  to  take  place  on  both  sides 
whUe  the  negotiaticms  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive agreement  take  place.  For 
example,  a  10-peroent  cut  in  the  SALT 
n  ceilizigs,  including  the  ceiling  on 
Soviet  heavy  ICBM's  would  result  in 
Soviet  warhead  reductions  of  500- 
1,000,  while  our  reductions  could  be  as 
little  as  380.  Another  possibility  would 
be  a  warhead  cap,  and  still  other  ap- 
proaches are  possible.  Finally,  the  res- 
olution calls  upon  the  President  to 
consult  with  the  Congress  before 
mii>k*Tig  any  changes  in  his  no-under- 
cut policy. 

The  Soviets  state,  at  least  outwardly 
and  publicly,  that  they  want  us  to  stay 
in  compliance  with  SALT  II.  and  the 
President  has  said  that  we  wilL  But 
now  a  lot  of  people  in  this  administra- 
tion are  saying.  "We  haven't  made  up 
our  minds  yet.  We  will  do  it  later." 
Some  others  are  saying  that  even  if 
the  SALT  11  Treaty  had  been  ratified, 
it  would  come  to  an  end  this  December 
anyway,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
point  in  complying  with  it  beyond  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year.  What  palpable 
nonsense  that  is!  That  is  reaUy  hang- 
ing your  hat  in  a  technicality. 

I  used  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  I  know 
how  that  is  done.  But  that,  even  as  a 
technicality,  makes  no  sense,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  make  sense  to 
people  who  are  concerned  about  this 
issue. 

The  no-undercut  policy  is  a  sensible 
one  that  serves  important  U.S.  securi- 
ty Interests.  Why  else  would  it  have 
been  administration  policy  for  over  4 
years,  despite  their  active  and  vocal 
opposition  to  past  SALT  agreements? 
It  would  be  a  major  mistake  to  drop 
this  policy. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  Just  this 
week,  the  Pentagon  has  been  saying 
exactly  what  I  am  sajring.  Here  is  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
yesterday  morning,  written  by  Walter 
Plncus,  whom  I  know  and  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  very  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject— and  I  am  going  to  insert  this 
article  in  the  Rxcord  later.  He  says: 

Some  Pentagon  offldato  and  military  offi- 
cers are  urging  the  administration  to  se^ 
an  extension  of  some  provisions  of  the  unra- 
tified SALT  n  sgreement  at  the  Geneva 
anns  control  talks  next  week  to  provide  in- 
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terlm  limits  on  arms  untfl  substantial  cuts 
can  be  negotlatad,  according  to  informed 


They  say  that  it  would  be  "an  inter- 
im framework":  it  "would  be  logical  as 
a  transition  from  where  we've  been  to 
whoe  we  are  going." 

Nobody  need  be  accused  of  being  a 
dove  for  coq>onaoring  this  resolution, 
when  the  Pentagon  Is  saying  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

I  wHl  tell  you  another  reason  why 
the  Pentagon  is  saying  that.  It  is  not 
altogether  altruistic.  It  Is  because  they 
know  and  I  know  and  everybody  in 
this  body  who  studies  this  issue  at  all 
knows— that  the  Soviets  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  break  out  of  these 
SALT  limits  than  we  are.  They  have 
308  of  their  big  SS-18  missUes.  and 
they  can  add  20  warheads  to  each  of 
those  missfles  within  Mae  next  5  to  7 
years. 

The  SS-18  carries  10  warheads, 
under  the  SALT  n  Treaty,  and  if  we 
violate  it,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  put  30  warheads 
on  that  missile,  and  they  can  do  it.  In 
short,  they  can  put  6,000  matt  war- 
heads on  that  one  missile  system 
within  5  to  7  years.  That  is  over  60 
percmt  of  their  total  strategic  war- 
head inventory  right  now. 

One  of  the  hundreds  of  reasons  why 
I  am  (qDPOsed  to  the  so^alled  Star 
Wars  Program  of  the  President  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  can  overwhelm  the 
systenL 

I  used  to  say  the  principal  reason  I 
was  opposed  to  the  so-called  strategic 
defense  initiaUve  is  that  if  we  built  it, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  build  it  and  we 
would  have  each  sptsat  $1  trillion  and 
the  world  would  be  infinity  less  safe. 

Now  I  am  not  so  sure  the  Soviets  will 
build  another  one  because  even  the 
most  ardent  proponents,  from  the 
President  on  down,  of  the  so-called 
star  wars  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  will  tell  you  that  the  maximum 
efficiency  of  that  syston  is  90  percent 

The  Soviets  have  close  to  10.000  war- 
heads right  now.  So  if  they  launch  all 
10,000  of  them  and  we  already  had 
this  trillion-dollar  system  in  place, 
1,000  missiles  or  1.000  warheads  would 
still  get  through. 

I  can  tell  you  1.000  warheads 
dropped  on  the  United  States  is 
enough  to  ruin  your  whole  day. 

And  if  they  add  6.000  more  warheads 
Just  to  this  one  missile  system,  that  is 
another  600  warheads  that  will  come 
through. 

Mr.  President,  I  went  to  see  a  movie 
the  other  night  that  was  about  the 
most  emotionally  draining  movie  I 
ever  think  I  saw  in  my  life.  It  is  called 
"The  Killing  Fields,"  a  true  story 
based  on  the  life  of  a  New  York  Times 
correspondent  in  Cambodia. 

All  I  could  think  about  as  I  looked  at 
all  the  blood  and  gore  in  that  movie, 
no  medicine,  no  doctors,  no  water,  no 
bandages,    and    literally    millions    of 


people  being  massacred  by  genocide, 
easily  the  biggeat  case  of  genocide  tn 
the  history  of  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Jewish  Holocaust,  and 
they  showed  these  hosirttals  in  Cambo- 
dia with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  who  had  been  injured,  bleed- 
ing, dying,  limbs  off  and  everything, 
and  I  thought  you  know,  that  looks 
like  a  Sunday  school  picnic  compared 
to  what  a  nuclear  exchange  would 
create  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  bade  to  the  point  I  have  always 
argued  that  if  we  spent  $1  trflUon  to 
buUd  this  one  defense  syrtem— and  in- 
cidentally $1  trillion  is  what  the  entire 
wH/irti«i  iiebt  was  for  the  first  200 
yean  of  this  country's  history,  now  we 
talk  about  that  as  though  we  woe 
gcdng  to  a  ball  game  some  aftemomi- 
I  thought  the  Soviet  Uni<«  would 
spend  $1  trUlkni.  but  I  i^  not  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviets  wUl  do  that  In 
my  opinion,  the  Soviets  will  start 
buUdlng  more  and  more  miasQes  and 
more  and  more  warheads  because  they 
know  that  they  can  overwhelm  the 
star  wars  defensive  system  and  they 
could  probably  do  it  for  half  the  cost 
that  we  will  spoid  on  the  syston. 

Now,  why  would  the  Pentagon  be  en- 
dorsing the  very  proposition  that  we 
are  introducing  here  today?  I  wHl  tell 
you  why.  It  Is  because  they  know  that 
not  only  can  the  Soviets  add  20  war- 
heads to  the  308  S8-18'8  they  have 
riflAit  now,  but  they  are  also  going  to 
deploy  or  can  deploy  their  8S-24's  this 
fail  and  the  SS-25  Is  cmning  on.  In 
short  they  cannot  only  break  out  of 
the  limits  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  n.  but 
they  can  do  it  twice  as  fast  with  twice 
as  many  warheads  as  we  can. 

If  we  allow  all  restraints  to  lapse, 
the  Soviets  are  fully  capable  of  adding 
many  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads 
to  their  arsoial,  as  a  recent  Cimgres- 
slonal  Research  Service  study  graphl- 
ally  Olustimtes.  Certainly  we  could 
keep  up.  though  for  several  years  the 
Soviets  would  q>urt  ahead  of  us.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  adding  thousands 
of  warheads  on  both  sides  would  only 
Htiwinteti  our  security.  We  would  spend 
many  extra  billions  to  keq>  up  with 
the  Soviets,  only  further  building  up 
the  precarious  nuclear  moimtain  that 
we  must  surely  1  day  dismantle  if 
mankind  is  to  make  it  through  the 
20th  and  21st  centuries.  This  buildup 
would  also  have  a  corrosive,  if  not 
fatal,  impact  on  the  Geneva  talka. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I  think  the 
point  is  clear— we  have  much  to  gain 
by  keeping  limits  on  Soviet  forces,  and 
much  to  lose  by  dropping  the  no-un- 
dercut policy.  That  policy  prevents  the 
Soviets  from  dqiloytng  thousands 
more  warheads  than  they  otherwise 
would.  And  what  will  it  cost  us  to  con- 
tinue this  policy?  Through  the  end  of 
1986.  it  would  mean  we  would  have  to 
dismantle  only  SO  missiles,  with  f  ewo* 
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than  400  warheads.  Through  the  reat 
of  the  1980's.  it  would  mean  we  would 
retire  only  about  110  more  mlarilee. 
with  fewer  than  700  warheada.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  be  deploying  in 
their  place  almost  1,600  new.  surviv- 
able  warheads. 

Some  of  these  dismantled  missiles 
would  be  in  Poseidon  submarines, 
which  we  would  be  retiring  for  age 
reasons  in  the  early  IMO's  anjrway. 
Retiring  two  Poseidons  would  also  free 
up  almost  $S00  million  over  8  years  for 
other  defense  uses.  Others  could  be 
older  Minuteman  HI  missiles  with  the 
lower-yield  warheads. 

Nothing  in  this  resolution  would 
conflict  with  the  President's  Strategic 
Modernisation  Program.  All  our  cur- 
rent programs  could  proceed.  The 
small  ICBM  wlU  not  be  ready  for 
flight  testing  until  liras.  so  continuing 
with  the  limit  on  new  types  of  ICBM's 
wiU  constrain  the  Soviets  more  than 
us.  I  would  fully  support  changing  or 
eliminating  the  new  types  limit  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  permit  the 
small  ICBM  Program,  which  I  sui>- 
port.  to  proceed. 

So  it  is  to  our  own  interest  to  contin- 
ue the  so-called  no-undercut  policy 
which  the  President  has  endorsed  and 
which  I  hope  he  will  stand  steadfastly 
for  and  not  let  some  of  that  crowd 
change  his  mind  about  it. 

The  lapsing  of  all  restraints  on  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  would  have  a 
dangerous  effect  on  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
step  that  would  be  more  damaging  to 
NATO  than  for  us  to  tell  our  allies 
that  we  would  no  longer  feel  con- 
strained by  any  offensive  arms  agree- 
ments, and  that  we  didn't  care  if  the 
Soviets  were  unconstrained,  too. 

Mr.  President,  our  NATO  allies  are 
all  in  favor  of  abiding  by  the  SALT 
agreements.  There  is  not  a  single 
country  in  the  NATO  Alliance  that 
does  not  strongly  subscribe  to  the  no- 
undercut  policy. 

In  short,  dropping  the  no-undercut 
policy  would  be  one  of  the  most  dam- 
aging steps  we  could  take  for  U.S.  se- 
curity Interests  in  the  months  ahead. 
So  the  Issue  is  not  Just  academic.  The 
issue  is  reaL 

We  are  going  to  Geneva  next  weelt— 
I  am  not— some  of  the  Senators  in  this 
body  are— to  observe  the  beginning  of 
the  SALT  talks  and  people  in  this 
country  are  optimistic  and  hopeful— 
they  are  not  overwhelmingly  optimis- 
tic, but  certainly  they  hope  that  some- 
thing will  come  of  It. 

No  one  wishes  more  fervently  than  I 
for  the  success  of  these  talks.  But  let 
us  not  believe  that  the  mere  opening 
of  these  talks  means  that  our  worries 
are  over  for  limiting  the  nuclear 
threat,  as  important  as  this  step  is.  It 
doesn't. 

As  the  administration  rightly  cau- 
tions us.  these  negotiations  wlU  be 
long  and  tough.  President  Reagan  has 


said  that  he  is  not  euphoric  about  get- 
ting an  agreement  during  his  second 
term,  and  that  he  wouldn't  try  to  con- 
fine it  to  4  years,  because  I  know  how 
long  negotiations  have  taken  with  the 
Soviets.  His  national  security  adviser. 
Robert  McFarlane.  has  said  "we  fully 
recognise  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
a  long  and  complicated  process." 
Clearly,  it  may  be  years  before  we 
reach  a  new  agreement. 

As  a  result,  the  key  arms  control 
question  facing  us  today,  and  for 
months  to  come,  is:  what  do  we  do  for 
the  next  several  years  about  arms  con- 
trol, and.  more  specifically,  what  can 
we  do  to  keep  restraints  on  Soviet  nu- 
clear forces? 

I  believe  that  the  President's  no-un- 
dercut policy  provides  a  sound  basis  to 
continue  to  preserve  some  limits  on 
the  Soviets  while  we  pursue  a  new 
agreonent.  Accordingly,  our  resolution 
endorses  its  continuation  through  De- 
cember 31.  19M.  Next  year  we  can 
evaluate  where  we  should  go  from 
there.  Under  this  policy,  the  United 
States  can  continue  with  every  facet 
of  the  President's  Strategic  Modern- 
isation Program  while  placing  impor- 
tant limits  on  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

I  had  a  group  of  soybean  farmers  in 
my  office  this  morning,  and  I  promise 
you  they  hope  something  will  come  of 
it  because  traditionally  the  better  rela- 
tions we  have  with  the  Soviet  Union 
the  more  of  our  grain  they  buy. 

When  you  talk  about  the  Soviet 
Union  it  just  depends  on  whose  ox  is 
being  gored.  You  can  call  them  an  evil 
empire.  Tou  can  call  them  anything 
you  want  to  call  them.  But  I  promise 
you  the  farmers  of  this  country  want 
to  sell  them  all  the  grain  that  they 
can  afford  to  buy. 

But  my  pont  is  simple:  The  earliest 
negotiations  of  the  new  talks  ought  to 
be  that  neither  side  will  undercut  the 
SALT  I  and  SALT  H  treaties  and  that 
ought  to  be  agreed  to  early  on.  to 
avoid  another  round  in  the  arms  race. 
It  is  to  our  benefit  and  it  Is  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  benefit,  and  I  promise 
you  it  will  make  our  allies  happy. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  very 
similar,  not  identical,  but  similar  to 
one  that  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
82-to-17.  and  I  hope  it  wiU  pass  that 
handily  or  even  by  a  bigger  margin 
this  coming  year. 

It  recognizes  the  problem  of  Soviet 
compliance.  We  recognlw  that  there 
are  serious  questions,  incidentally,  not 
so  much  about  their  compliance  with 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  but  with  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  treaty. 

But  those  vlolatloDS.  if  in  fact  they 
are  taking  place,  should  be  resolved 
early  on  In  the  new  talks,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcobo  a 
fact  sheet  which  I  prepared  with  vari- 
ous quotes  from  both  President 
Reagan.    Secretary    Alexander    Haig. 


and  Secretary  Shults;  a  portion  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorisatiim 
Act  of  IMS.  which  contains  a  text  of 
the  no-undercut  language  passed  by 
Congress  in  1M4:  an  article  from  the 
January  28. 1985.  edltl<m  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Oawtte  called  "Holding  to  the 
SALT  I  Limits":  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post,  dated  March  5. 1085. 
entitled  "Administration  Urged  To 
Seek  Extension  of  Some  SALT  n 
Curbs":  excerpts  from  the  President's 
press  conference  of  January  0.  1985. 
regarding  a  question  and  his  answer 
regarding  the  no-undercut  policy:  sn 
article  from  the  National  Journal  by 
Michael  Gordon  called  "Signals  Mixed 
cm  SALT  Compliance":  a  question  and 
answer  frtnn  the  State  Department 
which  is  the  State  Department  press 
guidance  on  the  no-undercut  policy, 
dated  January  10.  1985:  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1986.  called  "UJS.  Could 
Breach  SALT  H  limits  tn  '8«.  Force 
Projections  E:xceed  Unratified  Pact": 
and  an  article  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
Public  Interest  Report,  dated  October 
198S.  called  "Taunting  Pandora:  Aban- 
doning SALT  n  and  Pressing  Star 
Wars." 

The  issue  of  what  both  sides  should 
do  during  the  interim  period  of  several 
years  when  they  are  negotiating  a  new 
agreement  is  of  major  importance.  I 
call  upon  the  President  to  Instruct  his 
negotiators  to  raise  this  issue  early  on 
with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva,  so  that 
this  matter  can  be  settled  quickly. 

It  is  very  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress take  a  clear  stand  on  this  issue, 
perhaps  the  most  important  arms  con- 
trol issue  the  99th  Congress  will  have 
to  address.  If  we  allow  the  Soviets  to 
have  no  restraints  on  their  nuclear 
wet^ions,  we— and  our  grandchildren- 
will  live  to  regret  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 
Fact  Shbt  CoKmnmra  tbs  No-Uiidbkcut 
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I.  KBAOAII  AOmmsraATIOR  POUCT  HAS  BBSS. 

ni  BPracT.  TO  OBsmvK  xxumia  stsatboic 


"Ai  for  exlstlns  ■trsteclc  ■nu  acree- 
menta.  we  will  refrain  from  actlonB  which 
tmdercut  them  ao  Ions  »  the  Soviet  Union 
■howa  equal  restraint."— President  Reacan, 
May  31. 1982. 

"We  have  been  holdlns  to  that  [no-under- 
cut policy]  and  thousht  that  it  would  be 
helpful  In  now  what  we're  plannlns  and 
going  forward  with.  We  have  been  eliminat- 
ing aome  of  the  older  miaailes  and  taking 
out  aome  of  the  submarines.  We  will  contin- 
ue on  that  grotmd  ...  we  feel  that  we  can 
live  with  it."— President  Reagan.  January  9, 
1985. 

"The  United  States  Is  continuing  to  carry 
out  Its  own  obligations  and  commitments 
under  relevant  agreements."— President 
Reagan.  February  1, 1986. 

"We  Intend  to  comply  by  those  provisions 
(of  SALT],  providing  the  Soviet  Union  does 
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UkewtBe."- Alexander   Haig. 
State.  May  11. 1983. 

"We  undertake  to  live  by  the  provlBlons  of 
SALT  n  in  a  general  way  and  expect  the  So- 
TleU  to  do  llkewtie."-aeorie  Shults.  Secre- 
tary of  State.  March  38, 1984. 

n.    U.S.    POLICT   TOWABB   SXISTUHI   SXBATaOIC 


cmwwajuM. 
SALTlTnatw 

Under  the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Aooord  on  Strategic  Offensive  Weapons,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dlwnantled  several  hun- 
dred operational  noelear  weapons  which 
otherwiae  would  have  remained  In  the 
Soviet  anenal.  Inchirtinr.  IM  S8-7  ICBBO. 
19  88-8  ICSMs.  and  100  8»-N-8  SLBMs  on 
10  Yankee  I  daas  subBoartaMB.  The  sabBU- 
rines  have  all  been  dismantled  since  1978. 

TlM  Soviet  dlamantUng  began  In  the  mld- 
19T0B  and  continued  during  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. Aooording  to  the  Ooogrearion- 
al  Research  Service,  the  Sovieta  wHl  launch 
a  new  Typhoon  mlasOe-firlng  submarine  In 
1985,  which  would  require  them  to  disman- 
tle an  eleventh  Yankee  I  submarine  with  16 
88-N-8  81SMM.  As  the  Soviet  Union  oonttn- 
uea  to  Introduce  Typhoon  class  submarlnea, 
they  will  be  forced  by  SALT  I  to  dismantle 
older  submarines  and  the  miaaOe  launchers 
they  carry.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  submarines  which  SALT  I  forces 
the  Soviets  to  dismantle  are  newer  than  sll 
the  mlsBlle-flring  submarines  the  UjS.  has 
except  for  our  Trident  subs. 

As  long  as  the  policy  of  mutual  observance 
of  ^^l^^ny  agreements  contlnuee,  Soviet 
subBsarlne  diamsntllng  to  remain  within 
SALT  I  limits  must  o(mtlnue.  In  the  absence 
of  the  restraint  policy,  no  such  dismantling 
would  occur.  The  Soviet  nuclear  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  would  be 
much  greater  if  the  current  policy  Is  aban- 
doned. 

The  SALT  I  Interim  Accord  has  had 
almost  no  impact  on  U.S.  forces.  The  six 
Trident  submarines  (each  with  24  Trident  I 
C-4  mlssUes)  launched  so  far  have  required 
us  to  dismantle  nine  older  Polaris  sulxna- 
rlnes,  each  capable  of  carrying  18  mlaaOes. 
However,  all  10  of  our  older  Polaria  subma- 
rines had  already  been  withdrawn  from  our 
strategic  forces  several  years  ago  for  oper- 
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Although  SALT  n  was  not  ratified,  both 
the  U.8.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  ex- 
ceeded any  of  the  treaty  celllnga  on  multiple 
warhead  »n«—n»»  The  Soviets  were  above 
the  overall  celling  of  2400  on  mlasUe  launch- 
ers and  bombers  when  the  treaty  was 
signed.  They  are  not  obliged  under  law  to 
reduce  to  this  leveL 

The  MIRV  subcelUngs  of  SALT  n  have 
appredab^  constrained  Soviet  force  deploy- 
ment since  1979.  when  SALT  II  was  algned. 
Specifically,  the  Soviets  have  built  up  to. 
but  not  exceeded,  the  SALT  n  limit  of  820 
MIRVed  ICBM  launchers,  as  shown  In 
Table  1.  The  Soviets  also  remain  below  the 
BCIRVed  miasQe  and  MIRVed  mlssUe/ALCM 
bomber  limits. 

TABLE  1.— SALT  II  MIRV  UIMTS  AND  UNITED  STATES/ 
SOVIET  DEPLOYMENTS:  EARLY  1985 


m.  THX  D.S.  wnx  soon  bxcsbd  trx  i,aoo 
cBUBa  oir  tAURCHxas  or  iobvbd  missilbs 
OHUtss  urraanuiu  Acnom  abb  takbb 
ia  Table  3  shows,  the  U.S.  currently  has 
1,190   deployed  MIRVed  miasUes,    144  of 
which  are  on  our  first  six  Trident  subma- 
rines. When  the  seventh  Trident  goes  out  to 
sea  trials  In  August  or  September,  it  will  put 
us  over  the  1200  limit,  as  shown  below  in 
Tables. 

TABLE  3.-U.S.  MIRVsl  MISSILE  LEVEL.  198M9 
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If  the  VA.  chooew  to  Ignore  the  1300 
limit,  we  would  add  relative  little  to  our 
strategie  force  capataUltlea.  The  aeventh  Tri- 
dent submarine  would  put  us  only  14  mis- 
siles over  the  1300  limit  Additional  Trident 
submarines  are  being  built  at  a  rate  of  leas 
than  one  per  year,  ao  that  from  Trident  pro- 
duction alone  we  would  be  leaa  than  100 
over  the  limit  for  the  remainder  of  the 
1900's. 

Presently,  the  VA.  haa  deployed  100 
ALCM-equlpped  B-52s.  TTie  program  of 
equipping  B-«3b  with  ALCM  will  not  begin 
to  readi  the  1330  ceiling  (1300  MIRVed  mis- 
sile launchers  plus  130  ALCM-carrying 
heavy  bombers)  unta  mid-1986.  The  United 
States  will  not  complete  the  idanned  195 
ALCM-equlpped  heavy  bomber  program 
until  about  1990. 

Under  current  plana,  the  VJR.  deployment 
of  MX  will  not  affect  our  levela  of  deployed 
MIRVed  ICBMs.  MX  will  be  deployed  In  ex- 
Istbw  Minuteman  m  saos.  whlidi  Is  permit- 
ted. We  could  deploy  additiooal  Minuteman 
in  »"«— 11—  each  with  three  warheads,  in 
silos  eurrmtly  containing  sin^e-warhead 
Minuteman  n  missiles,  but  we  would  mly 
gain  a  net  of  two  warheads  per  additional 
mlssOfc  Deployment  of  the  remaining  spare 
Minuteman  nis  would  deprive  V&  of  mls- 
sOes  for  e«entlal  operational  testing  pur- 
poaea.  With  only  about  130  Minuteman  nis 
currently  In  storage  and  100  freed  up  by  the 
deployment  of  MX.  and  keeping  at  least  70 
for  tesUng,  we  would  be  able  to  add  at  most 
otdy  150  Minuteman  m.  or  300  wartieads 
(450  less  than  150  dismantled  Minuteman 
n)  by  the  full  operational  capability  of  MX 
In  1900. 
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The  820  limit  on  launchers  of  MIRVed 
ICBMs  constrains  the  Soviets  in  several 
ways.  For  one,  it  keeps  the  Soviets  from 
converting  more  of  their  single  warhead  SS- 
11  silos  to  6  warhead  S8-19  or  4  warhead 
SS-17  sUos  (all  existing  SS-19  and  SS-17 
silos  are  modified  SS-ll  sUos).  In  addition, 
when  the  Soviets  deploy  their  10-RV  8S-X- 
24  ICBM.  currently  being  flight-tested,  the 
820  limit  wiU  again  constrain  them.  TUs 
limit  wHl  force  the  Soviets  to  take  out  exist- 
ing MIRVed  mlasQes,  such  as  the  SS-17  or 
8S-19,  Instead  of  sinsle  warhead  mlssUes 
such  as  the  88-11. 


RAint,  caaut 
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V.  TBS  SUV  Ilia,  OB  TRX  OTHBI 
PAB  BXC^S  THX  MIXVBB  MIBSIL 
IttO  IP  THXT  CXKXMB  TO 

If  the  Soviets  saw  the  U.S.  ignoring  the 
1200  limit  on  numbers  of  MIRVed  mtaallfs. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  they  would  feel  con- 
strained by  the  other  numerical  limits  of 
SALT  n.  Given  the  fact  that  they  are  right 
next  to  the  820  limit  on  MIRVed  ICBMs 
(with  818),  they  could  far  exceed  this  limit 
in  a  no-bolds-liarred  arms  race  environment 
In  aeveral  ways. 

SS-24  DeplovmetU.  If  the  Soviets  chose  to, 
they  could  deploy  their  new  10  warheads 
ICMB  in  nuxUfled  sIngle-RV  SS-ll  or  SS-13 
sQos  instead  of  MIRVed  SS-17  or  S8-19 
alias,  aa  the  830  limit  would  require.  The  So- 
vUU  could  add  over  S,»0O  more  accurate 
warheadM  in  this  manner  than  currentlw  per- 
mitted: (530  +  80)  X  (10  -  1)  =  5,300  extra 
warheads. 

Add  warheadM  to  the  SS-iS.  The  giant  SS- 
18  ICBM  currently  is  credited  with  carrying 
10  large  wartieads.  the  msTlmimi  number 
permitted  under  SALT  n.  Without  con- 
straints, the  Soviets  could  change  the  SS-18 
payload  to  30,  SO,  or  more  warheads.  This 
could  add  over  6,000  more  highly  accurate 
warheads  to  their  arsenal:  308  S8-18s  x  (SO 
-  10)  =  6,160  extra  wartieads. 

Build  more  siloa  Both  the  SALT  I  Inter- 
im Accord  and  SALT  n  ban  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  fixed  launchers.  Le.,  silos.  But  In 
an  unomstralned  environment,  the  Soviets 
could  construct  new  hardened  sHos  and 
deploy  additional  BORVed  ICBMs.  The  pos- 
sibilities here  are  endless,  but  even  assum- 
ing the  Soviets  build  sUos  no  taster  than 
they  did  in  the  late  1060s  (about  SOO  per 
year)  they  could  have  the  launch  capability 
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mnm  or  ooiMBan  ■ihimiiib  sufwhii  ros 
uiuiut   RAiM   TO   pouui   ounTunmRi 


8k.  1110.  <a)  Tbe  OongraH  makM  the  fol- 
lowliic  flndiiisK 

(1)  It  to  a  vital  weurity  objeettre  of  tbe 
United  States  to  limit  the  Soviet  nudear 
threat  acaiiMt  the  United  States  and  lU 


(3)  The  Preaident  has  declared  that  "as 
for  extotlnt  etratede  arma  aireementa.  we 
wfll  refrain  from  aetlona  whl^  undercut 
them  ao  lone  as  the  Soviet  Unkn  shorn 
equal  rsstralnt''. 

(S)  The  united  States  has  legitimate  oon- 
oeru  about  certain  Soviet  actions  and  be- 
havior relevant  to  'V**""*"  and  other  pro- 
vtatons  of  ezlittnc  strategic  aims  agree- 
ments. 

(4)  The  Presldant  has  declared  that  "the 
United  States  wUl  continue  to  prea  oompll- 
anoe  lasues  with  the  Soviet  Union  through 
dlplamatic  channeto,  and  to  Inalat  upon  ex- 
planations, clarifications,  and  oorreetlve  ao- 

tlOIM". 

(5)  The  President  has  also  declared  that 
"tbe  United  States  Is  continuing  to  carry 
out  its  obligations  under  relevant  agree- 
mente". 

(0)  It  would  be  detrimental  to  the  security 
InteresU  of  the  United  States  and  lU  aUles 
and  to  International  peace  and  stability  for 
the  last  remaining  llmitatlona  on  strs^eglc 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  to  break  down  or 
lapse  before  replacement  by  a  new  strategic 
arms  control  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

(7)  The  continuation  of  existing  restraints 
on  strategic  offensive  nuclear  arms  would 
provide  an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to 
achieving  an  agreement  significantly  reduc- 
ing the  leveto  of  nuclear  arms. 

(8)  Tbe  Soviet  Union  has  not  agreed  to  a 
date  for  resumption  of  the  nuclear  arms 
talks  in  Oeneva,  and  it  to  Incumbent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

(t)  A  termination  of  existing  restraints  on 
strategic  offensive  nuclear  weapons  could 
make  the  resumption  of  negotiations  more 
difficult. 

(10)  Both  sides  have,  to  date,  abided  by 
Important  numerical  and  other  limits  con- 
tained In  existing  strategic  offensive  arms 
agreements.  Including  dismantling  oper- 
ational mtoslle-flrlng  submarines  and  re- 
maining within  the  ceilings  on  multiple-war- 
bead  mtosile  launchers  and  other  related 
limits. 

(11)  It  to  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  to  dismantle  older  mlssae-flrlng 
submarines  ss  new  one  are  deployed  and  to 
continue  to  remain  at  or  below  a  levti  of  820 
launchers  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles with  multiple  independently  targeted 
reentry  vehicles.  1.300  launchers  of  inter- 
continental halllst.tr  '"'■^i—  with  multiple 
Independently  targeted  reentry  vehicles  and 
submarine  launched  ballistic  "««— «i—  and 
1.330  launchers  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  with  multiple  Independently  target- 
ed reentry  vehicles  and  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles  and  heavy  bombers 
equipped  with  air  launched  cruise  mlssOes. 
and  other  related  limits  In  existing  strategic 
offensive  arms  agreements. 

(b)  In  view  of  these  findings,  it  to  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 


(1)  the  United  States  should  vigorously 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resohitioa 
of  eoncems  over  eompUanee  with  eristtng 
strategic  and  other  arms  control  agreemsnts 
and  should  seek  oorreetlve  aetloos,  where 
appropriate,  through  the  Standing  Coosult- 
attve  OonoJasian  and  other  available  diplo- 
matle  «»*«»w«m>i«; 

(3)  the  united  States  should,  through  De- 
cember SI.  198S.  continue  to  pursue  its 
stated  poUcy  to  refrain  from  undercutting 
the  provlilonB  of  ertotlng  strategle  offensive 
ama  agreements  so  long  as  tbe  Soviet 
Union  retrains  from  undercutting  the  provi- 
sions of  those  agreements,  or  untfl  a  new 
strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  to  con- 
cluded; 

(3)  the  President  should  provide  a  report 
to  the  Congress  In  both  classified  and  un- 
classified forms  reflecting  artrtltlnnal  find- 
ings regarding  Soviet  adherence  to  such  a 
no-undercut  policy,  by  February  16. 1988; 

(4)  tbe  President  shall  provide  to  Congress 
on  or  before  June  1. 1MB.  a  report  that— 

(A)  describes  the  Impllratlnns  of  tbe 
United  States  Ship  AlaAa's  sea  trials,  both 
with  and  without  tbe  ooneurrent  dianan- 
tllng  of  older  launchers  of  missQes  with 
multiple  Independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicles, for  the  current  United  States  no-un- 
dercut policy  on  strategic  arma  and  United 
States  security  interests  more  generallr. 

(B)  sssBssm  possible  Soviet  political,  mili- 
tary, and  negotiating  responses  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  United  States  no-undercut 
PoUcr. 

(C)  reviews  and  assesses  Soviet  acUvltlea 
with  respect  to  existing  strategic  off  oulve 
arms  agreements;  and 

(D)  makes  recommendations  regarding 
the  future  of  United  Statea  Interim  re- 
straint policy;  and 

(5)  the  Pre^dent  should  carefully  omsider 
the  impact  of  any  change  to  thto  current 
policy  regarding  existing  strategic  offensive 
aima  agreements  on  the  long-term  security 
InteresU  of  the  United  States  and  lU  allies 
and  should  consult  with  the  Congress 
before  making  any  change  in  current  policy. 

HoLonto  TO  TBI  SALT  n  Lmm 

One  of  the  most  Important  unanswered 
questions  in  Washington  these  days  to 
whether  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
honor  provisions  of  the  second  Strategic 
Arms  limitation  Treaty,  and  one  of  the  per- 
sons asking  It  most  ftequently  to  Senator 
Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas. 

In  hto  most  recent  expression  of  concern. 
Senator  Bumpers  has  joined  with  three 
Senate  colleaguea.  John  Helm  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. John  H.  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island  and 
PaUick  J.  Leahy  of  Vermont.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan  They  asked  Mr.  Reagan 
to  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  the  United 
States  in  a  fomal  declaration  that  both  na- 
tions will  honor  SALT  n  as  long  as  the  new 
round  of  negotiations  In  Oeneva  to  in 
progress. 

What  has  raised  the  concerns  of  these 
senators  as  well  as  others.  Including  Repre- 
sentative Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin,  new  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Sei  vices  Conunlt- 
tee,  to  the  danger  that  the  United  States 
wUl  exceed  SALT  n  llmlU  later  thto  year 
when  the  Alaska,  whl^  to  the  seventh  of 
the  submarines  carrying  34  Trident  launch- 
en  each,  begins  sea  trials.  In  order  to  stay 
within  the  llmlU  the  United  States  will  have 
to  dismantle  some  other  nuclear  missiles  or 
decommission  some  older  nuclear-aimed 
submarines. 

Mr.  Bumpers  has  noted  that  while  Mr. 
Reagan,  in  hto  January  9  news  conference. 


said  the  united  States  "can  Uve  with"  tbe 
SALT  n  oeiUngs.  statements  Issued  sepa- 
rately after  the  news  oonferenee  by  tbe 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment seemed  to  contradict  tbe  ptesident's 
derlaratiim.  Inrtleating  that  "some  of  hto  un- 
derling In  the  bureaucracy  do  not  appear  to 
have  gotten  tbe  message." 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Senate  has 
never  ratified  SALT  n  and  that  Preaident 
Reagan  baaed  part  of  hto  18M  presidential 
rampaign  on  hto  oppoattton  to  tbe  treaty. 
Mr.  Reagan,  however,  has  pledged  to  contin- 
ue tbe  policy  of  President  Jimmy  Carter  of 
honoring  SALT  n  provtalaos  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  redproeatea.  It  to  known  that 
the  Sovleta  have  dismantled  at  least  10  mls- 
■Ue-flrlng  submarinea  to  stay  within  the 
SALT  n  Umits.  Inrtteating  tbey  are  serious 
about  honoring  the  joint  understanding. 

Senator  Buntpeta  to  saying  much  the  same 
thing  tbto  winter  that  be  and  Senator  Leahy 
were  saying  last  fall,  when  tbey  released  a 
study  by  tbe  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists. The  central  wmrtiislon  of  tbto  study  to 
that  If  tbe  United  States  exceeds  SALT  n. 
all  nuclear  arms  restraints  would  be  re- 
moved, and  the  race  to  build  more  nuclear 
weapons  would  accelerate,  with  no  end  In 
sight 

Should  thto  happen,  tbe  federation  says. 
the  Soviet  Union  to  "in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  exploit  any  lapae  In  the  SALT  n 
Umits"  because  it  to  geared  up  to  i»t>duce 
massive  quanttttes  of  nudear  weapons, 
while  the  American  emphasto  to  on  more  so- 
phisticated weapons.  The  federation  calcu- 
lates that  without  SALT  n  restralnU  "by 
IMS  tbe  Soviets  could  deploy  as  many  as 
30.000  ballistic  mtosile  warheads  and  8.000 
bomber-launched  cruise  missiles."  For  tbe 
United  States  to  match  tbe  Soviet  buildup. 
says  the  study,  would  require  1.000  MX  mis- 
siles. 00  additional  nuclear  submarinea.  and 
400  to  OM  B-1  bombers.  Without  restralnU 
such  as  those  imposed  by  SALT  n  it  to  easy 
to  see  how  the  superpowers  could  be  caught 
In  a  whirlwind  of  weaponry  with  diminish- 
ing opportunities  to  escape. 

The  importance  of  both  sides  continuing 
to  honor  SALT  n  to  obvious.  The  treaty  for- 
mally expires  at  the  end  of  thto  year,  but 
even  if  new  arms  agreemenU  are  not 
reached  by  that  time,  Washington  and 
Moscow  would  be  foolish  not  to  continue 
their  informal  arrangement  on  SALT  n 
llmlU  until  new  agreemenU  are  reached. 
Judging  from  hto  January  9  news  oonf  er- 
oioe  statement  Mr.  Reagan  seems  to  under- 
stand thto  Imperative,  although  everyone 
would  sleep  a  little  better  if  he  would  come 
right  out  and  renew  the  pledge  to  honor 
SALT  n.  as  long  as  the  SovleU  reciprocated, 
and  dispel  the  nUst  rising  on  thto  Issue  from 
tbe  Pentagon  and  Foggy  Bottom. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5, 1985] 

AUOMISTaATIOK  UaOKD  To  SXXK  EXTXHSIOK 

or  Som  SALT  n  Cnaas 
(By  Walter  Plncus) 

Some  Pentagon  offldato  and  military  offi- 
cers are  urging  the  administration  to  seek 
an  extension  of  some  provisions  of  the  unra- 
tified SALT  n  agreement  at  the  Geneva 
arms  control  talks  next  weA  to  provide  In- 
terim limlU  on  arms  until  substantial  cuU 
can  be  negotiated,  according  to  informed 
sources. 

Both  nuclear  superpowers  have  pledged 
not  to  undercut  the  1979  treaty,  which  to 
due  to  eicpire  at  the  end  of  thto  year,  but 
there  have  been  charges  on  both  sides  that 
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that 
hy 
both  MSB.  "an  taitarim  fraasvoik"  for 
tegle  system  Unatte  based  ott  the 
SALTn  Umtta  "wo^  be  logical  aa  a 
tkn  tram  where  we^  been  to 
Bat  as  of 
ton  thto  point 
The  Sovlsta  are  eiperted  to 
tendon  of  the  SALT  n  Umtta  at 
InfenBed  rtlpiwnatir  aouree  aaU 
He  added  that  SotJetnegotiaton  may  argoe 
that  the  United  Statea  sboold  offer  to  re- 
strain tta  spaoe-weapona  develoiiiiient  In 
retam  for  Maaeov^  agreement  on  eonUnn- 
liMt  the  SALT  n  Iknits. 

SALT  n  pennits  each  nattai  an  overall 
limtt  of  SJM  Btiataglc  nudear  mlariles  or 
I  and  est  a  aubUmtt  of  1.M0  on  Intcr- 

cairytng 


dMRgsd  that  the 
of  the 
Ittoai 
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treaty.  In  reoent  BMntha  the  Soviets  have 
been  cnooding  nearly  everything,  i 
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Aocordiiig  to  UJB.  data,  the  Soviet  Union 
already  exoeedi  tbe  overaU  Umtta  of  SALT 
n  because  of  fkllarB  to  make  reduettana  in 
IMl  as  caned  for  In  the  treaty.  Soviet  de- 
ploymenta  of  tbe  new  aingle-warliead  mobile 
aens.  expected  to  begin  late  tbto  year.  wiU 
add  to  the  Soivtet  totala.  TUs  odesUe  to  to  be 
foDooed  by  the  lO^raihead  8834.  the  test 
phase  for  wbleb  to  being  mmpieted.  with  de- 
ployment expewted  to  begin  In  krte  19M. 

Tbe  practlee  on  both  sides  baa  been  to 
retire  older  miaeiles  when  deploying  new 
mlarfles.  "It  to  tanpoctant  for  us  tbat  they 
swap  tbeae  new  missiles  for  old  ones,"  a 
senior  UJB.  miUtary  oftloer  sakl.  adding  that 
sodi  an  exrtiange  would  be  omde  only  If 
soaae  kind  of  Umtta  were  In  effect  Wtthoot 
It  be  said,  "tbey  wfll  only  add  on  and 
expand  their  lead  In  worbeeda." 

For  tto  part  tbe  United  Statea  wOl  go 
above  tbe  sobUmtt  on  multlwarbead  mtosHes 
If  the  new  Trident  sutaBaarine.  tbe  <lla*s. 
wttb  tta  34  mtosOes  to  sent  on  sea  triato  tbto 
Septonber  as  now  scheduled.  There  to  no 
«niaUj^  on  whether  to  retire  old  UJB.  mto- 
sOee  to  make  up  for  tbto  deployment 

Tbeae  ofttdato  woukl  alao  Uke  to  retain  In 
modified  form  tbe  SALT  H  limits  tinn  on 


Oonfteenoe^  Jap.  9.  tSMl 
TO  Vwimaumt  "-*■■*"  on  Mo-Uli- 
FouoT  SOS  H»  RoBTCena,  Jamd- 
sbtS.  UM 

Q.  niank  you.  Mr.  Preslditit.  By  tbe  end 
of  the  year.  If  the  Tftdted  Statea  centinueB 
to  deploy  tta  strategic  aabnuBtasa,  as 
planned,  tt  wm  exeeed  the  Umtta  far 
gic  mtosOas  under  SALT  n.  Mr. 
What  to  your  tntenttan  wtth  respect  to  that 
Are  you  going  to  decreaar  tbe 
of  KSirB  and  oatasoded  siAaaaitae 
In  order  to  keep  tbat  SALT  n 
aUve,  even  though  tt's  not  ratl- 
tledr 

A.  Wdl.  we  have  been  bOkttng  to  that  and 
tboivht  that  tt  would  be  hdpful  in  now 
what  veYe  planning  and  going  forward 
wttb.  We  have  been  rtlminatbig  some  of  the 
and  taking  out  aome  of  tbe 
We  wm  weiitlmiB  on  tbat 
ground.  The  devdopnaent  of  the  Trident  to 
not  ao  modi  in  the  acsoa  of  adding  to  the 
f oroe  as  tt  to  in  modemtring  tt-re- 
dder,  laae  am'uiatr  missiles  and  sub- 
wttb  not  quite  the  capadty  of  tbe 
Trident  So,  yea.  we  fed  tbat  we  can  Uve 
wtttilii  H> 

1^1—*— h«r  that  SALT  n  to  notbiiw  but  a 
limitation  on  bow  fast  you  Increaae  weap- 
on, a«ildi  to  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  was 
In  sapport  of  a  Oenslu  mn  tbougii  I 
wamt  here  at  tbe  time  that  refused  to 
ratify  tt  And  that's  wliy  my  bdief  to  tbat 
tbe  type  of  negotiations  weYe  suggesting 
are  the  only  onea  tbat  make  sense.  Dont 
just  Umtt  tbe  rate  of  increase-deduce  the 
number  of  weapons. 

Q.  Mr.  President  your  aides  have  said 
tbat  tbey  have  aome  innovative,  interesting 
if  the  negotiatlonB  are  resumed.  What 


that 
if  yoawoaltetUketo 
off 
M  Om  diai«e  hi  a  1 
for  Mx.  ChBk.  b  tt  trae.  for  exaovle.  tbat 
Mr.  Bodd  to  gotow  to  replace  btanr 
A.  I  aint  **"'*-g  m  tdl  you  when  we>e 
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[From  Rational 


(By  MIdiad  R.  Oordon) 
oontrd  auppotteis 
by  Preddent  Reagu'fe  Jan.  t 
enee  in  wtafch  be  aeeuBd  to  siffaa  that  tbe 

to 

Treaty 
ID.  Asked  whether  the 
tion  would  keep  to  ito  cmrent  poUey  of  not 
tbe  unratified 
that  aUdliw  by  the 
be  bdptnl  in  "what  weYe  plsnnlng 
;  forward  with. ...  So.  yes,  we  fed 
tlmt  we  can  Uve  wttbtn  tt" 

Bat  reports  of  Admbdatiatlan 
ment  to  tbe  treaty  appear  to  have  I 


tbat  Reagan  mtoi|ii*i  at  the  prem  confer- 
ence and  that  the  nsattrr  baa  not  been  for- 
mally decided.  "Tlie  PiioldBnt  bad  to  be 
walked  back  on  tbat  one."  said  an . 
tratlan  otOdaL 

Unleas  the  United  JStates  retires  a 
don  aabnarlne  or  14 
with  mnttlple  warheads,  tt  wffl  exeeed  tbe 
SALT  n  Umito  on  mnltlple-WBihi 
when  the  JUmaka,   a  Trident 
begtais  sea  trials  next  faB. 

A  Jan.  10  State-, 
aald  the  decision  to  take ' 
tioni  to  stay  within  tbe  boondaitos  of  tbe 
agreement  wm  be  made  "at  the  appropriate 
ttnae"  and  may  torn  on  wiiether  tbe  Soviet 
Untan  takca  "ootreettve"  aetlana  tbat  allevi- 
ate UJB.  coneema  about  aUegad  Soviet  arms 
control  vlolatlona.  Nor  to  tt  dear  what  the 
UUted  Statea  wfll  do  after  next  Dwwiiber. 
when  the  treaty  would  have  aspired  had  tt 
been  ratified. 


wbat  are  your  ideas  for  redueing  offensive 
sj  si  I  HIS  lili—  that  were  not  put  forward  in 
tbe  netotlattBBS  that  were  aborted  and  tbat 
could  offer  aome  begie  for  progress  In  tbto 
new  rooad  of  negotlsfttais  nowf 

A.  Wdl.  I  dont  want  to  give  away  any- 
thbog  In  advance  the  tblngi  tbat  belong  at 
tbe  negotlattng  table.  But  yea.  one  of  tbe 
tbtaigs  tbat  we've  made  dear  to  the  SovieU 
to  tbat  we  reeognlae  there  may  be  differ- 
ences with  reitord  to  tbe  mix  of  weapons  on 
both  skies  and  we're  prqwred  to  deal  with 
that  problem,  and  where  perhaps  we  have 
mtmMtttttif  that  to  an  advantage  to  us.  they 
have  eo— «*hiiiy  that's  an  advantage  to 
them,  to  dlacum  tradeoffs  In  tbat  area.  It  to 
true  tbat  when  we  first  went  into  tbe  strate- 
gk;  ndssOe  negotiatioaa  we  bdleved  that  tbe 
top  priority  should  be  land-based  missiles 


Sxsxx  Pnsa  OonuuKB  < 

Foucr.  Jaouaxt  10. 1988 

Questkm:  What  to  the 
poUcy  on  interim  ifslisliitsT  Have  < 
been  made  on  dismantltng  r 
rtnes  in  order  to  remain  oonaistent  with 
SALT  n  of  SALT  I  as  impUed  by  the  Pred- 
dent  in  hto  preas  cnnferenBe? 

iMiBwer.  Tbe  Piusidtnt  was  relteiating 
UjB.  poUey  and  tbat  to  tbat  XJA  pottey  baa 
been  and  win.  continne  to  be  one  of  not  un- 
dercotting  fi  lit  lug  agreeoieaU  as  long  as 
tbe  Soviet  Unfcm  exerdaea  equal  reatratait 
Tbe  intent  of  tbto  pottey.  has  been  and  re- 
mains to  provide  a  pudilve  atouoipliere  for 
negotiatkns. 

As  for  specific  aetians  to  compensate  for 
new  Trident  submarine  conatruttkai.  theae 
wm  be  addressed  at  the  appropt^ate  time. 
When  tbe  Ome  comes  tor  spedfle  actions, 
account  wm  be  taken  of  the  intematlond 
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■ttuaUoo  and  VA.  imHiwhI  aeeurlty  raquli*- 
menta.  Wa  win  oooUniM  to  i»iM  our  ootapU- 
I  wtth  the  Sovtat  Union  In  (Up- 
land taiM  on  eiariflntlofw 
and  cuii^cUw  aoUoAa  in  areas  vhera 
Uona  of  Soviet  anaa  control 
have  arlaen.  Cterly  any  dadiloni  aboot  our 
no-undereut  policy  would  take  fully  Into  ac- 
count the  aicttona  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  thia 
regard. 


plylnc  with  aome.  tout  not  all.  of  the  treaty's 


dally  f ooltah  to  do  It  while  threataolnc  to 
touild   a  defanae   a«atiMt  Soviet   atrateglc 


UJB.   Oouu  Baaaca  SALT  n  Lmxra  di 

IMS— VtoacB  Paojamiuaa  Excbd  Umun- 

raaPACT 

(By  Walter  PIneua) 

The  United  Statea.  In  flacal  IMS.  wfll 
exceed  the  Umtta  of  the  unratified  SALT  n 
treaty,  aooordint  to  projected  force  lovela 
contained  In  Defenae  Secretary  Caapar  W. 
Welnbener'a  annual  defenae  poature  state- 
ment. 

The  treaty,  which  was  signed  but  never 
ratified  toy  the  Senate,  would  have  limited 
both  the  united  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unlflo  to  1.M0  strategic  mlasllea  carrying 
more  than  one  warhead,  A  chart  baduded  In 
the  Wetaitoerger  statement,  which  was  re- 
leaaed  Monday,  said  that  the  United  Statea 
would  have  ijn  such  mkaaeB  in  flaeal  IMS. 
5M  of  them  baaed  on  land  and  flM  taoat^Ued 


UM 


"The  chart  was  not  designed  to  reflect 
arms  control  decisions  not  yet  made."  a  De- 
fenae Department  mofcwman  said  yester- 
day. "The  president  has  a  variety  of  op- 
tiona"  that  would  keep  the  United  Statea 
within  the  treaty's  provisions,  the  9okes- 
man  said.  "TlilB  waa  nbt  meant  to  be  an 
arms  control  chart." 

Since  IMl.  the  Reagan  administration  has 
said  that  It  would  not  undercut  the  SALT  n 
treaty  provisians  as  kmg  as  the  Soviets  fol- 
lowed suit. 

The  United  Statea  would  breach  the  trea- 
ty's missile  limit  in  October,  when  the  sub- 
marine US8  Alaaka  begins  its  sea  triala  with 
the  capetaOlty  of  carrying  34  Trident  ballls- 
tlemlasiles. 

If  the  acknlnlstratlon  wanted  to  remain 
under  the  treaty  limit.  It  oould  retire  a  Po- 
seidon submarine,  which  carriaa  16  mlssfles. 
or  f'«™«"t»*  eight  land-based  ICInuteman  n 
ICBIis. 

On  Jan.  10,  President  Reagan  told  a  news 
conference  that  the  administration  was 
planning  on  replacing  older,  lees  accurate 
mlarilee  and  submarines"  as  the  new  Tri- 
dent submarlnea  are  laonched, 

Over  the  past  10  days,  however,  the  preal- 
dent  and  sceBe  of  his  top  advisers  have  said 
the  United  Statea  may  exceed  the  SALT  n 
limit  when  the  Alaska  goes  to  sea  because 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  complying 
with  its  SALT  n  commitments. 

On  Jan.  M.  for  example,  Reagan  said  he 
would  "discuss  whether  we  actually  go 
above  (the  SALT  n  limits  when  the  next 
Trident  goes  to  sea]  and  in  that  regard,  we 
have  to  take  into  oonsideratian  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has.  we  believe,  not  stayed 
within  the  limits." 

Ijwt  week,  a  senior  Pentagon  offielal  said 
that  "the  administration  had  not  faced  the 
duestlon"  of  whether  to  trade  in  —«—*'—  to 
remain  in  conpllanoe  with  SALT  n.  He 
added  that  "it  may  not  be  faced"  because 
the  treaty  runs  out  on  Dec.  SI. 

In  a  "«— *<"g  with  reporters  last  Thurs- 
day. Kenneth  L.  Adelman.  director  of  the 
Arma  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
said  the  president's  advisers  would  make 
recommwidatlona  in  October  on  whether 
the  United  Statea  should  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  treaty.  He  said  the  Soviets  were  com- 


(From  the  Journal  of  the  Federation  of 
American  ScientleU  (PAS).  October  1M4] 
TAOimim  Psmoaa:  Aasmownra  Saur  n  *in> 
iStaiWais 


With  only  fourteen  months  to  go  before 
SALT  n  expires,  the  Aitmlnlstratinn  has 
shown  ao  partteular  interest  in  mahitainlng 
the  SALT  U  UmlU  thereafter-«s  was  done 
with  SALT  I  when  it  expired  In  ivn. 

On  the  contrary,  with  its  Star  Wan  pro- 
gram of  defensive  systems,  the  Administra- 
tion is  giving  the  Soviet  Union  every  incen- 
tive to  buOd  new  offensive  nudear  weapons 
In  an  era  of  offensive  overkill  that  would 
otherwise  provide  no  such  incentive. 

This  is  obviously  the  wrong  thing  to  do 
for  thoee  who  want  to  end  the  anna  raoe. 
Lees  obvloasiy.  but  shown  Clearly  by  this 
stady.  It  would  prove  a  military  mlsralrula- 
tion  for  those  «ho  wish  to  continue  the 
arms  oompetltlan  with  the  Soviet  union. 

The  reason  Is  simple.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
in  a  much  better  position  to  exploit  any 
lapae  In  the  SALT  U  llmlta.  It  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  which  is  stissiliig  quantitative  fac- 
tors which,  on  the  whole,  are  the  essence  of 
what  SALT  U  limits.  By  contrast,  it  is  the 
Itaited  States  wbld>  strws  those  quaUta- 
Uve  and  technological  Innovationa  which 
are  the  loopholes  of  SALT  n.  Moreover,  it  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  to  most  doaely  bump- 
ing up  agaliMt  the  SALT  n  Umtta  already. 

The  endoeed  study  shows  that.  In  the  ab- 
sense  of  these  limits,  the  Soviet  Union  to  rd- 
ativdy  better  podUoned:  to  buUd  more  new 
types  of  ICBM— and  greater  numbers  of 
them:  to  more  substantially  expand  its 
bomber  f oroe:  and  to  more  substantially  up- 
grade its  submarine  missile  force. 

By  comparison,  little  of  lasting  value  to 
provided  the  United  Statea  program  by 
edging  slightly  over  the  SALT  n  llmlU  In 
thoee  sea  based  x'tt"**  and  air-launched 
rrutos  —*—*'*■  whkh  are  at  iasue. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  gone  from  calling 
SALT  n  "fatally  fUwed"  to  recognldng  the 
utOlty  of  SALT  n  and  deciding,  once  In 
office,  to  do  nothing  that  would  "undercut 
it".  We  ptedlet  that  In  the  Admlntatration's 
next  moment  of  strategic  lucidity— when 
and  if  it  has  one— It  will  reoogniae  that  tlie 
United  Statea  has  an  urgent  interest  in 
hanging  onto  theae  limits. 

America  always  has  a  tendency  to  over- 
play Its  strategic  hand.  Because  we  are 
Americans,  we  tend  to  assume  that  America 
can  win  any  competition.  But  In  a  quantita- 
tive anns  race,  which  to  what  SALT  n  con- 
trola,  there  to  every  reason  to  think  that 
America  will  lose. 

After  all.  the  United  Statea  has  trouble 
dting  a  few  hundred  MX  mlssllrs  while  the 
Soviet  Union  enjoys  dvic  passivity.  We 
reject  overkill  whUe  they  traditionally  favor 
it— out  of  an  historical  experience  that 
relies  upon  numbers  to  offset  technological 
inferiortty.  Tliey  needjnUltary  power  to  be 
influential  abroad  and  see  a  certain  value  in 
numbers;  we  have,  happily,  other  drawing 
cards  to  win  Influeni*.  In  the  end.  with  stra- 
tegic weapons  which  are  not  In  the  overall 
defense  iNidget  that  expendve.  the  more  de- 
termined to  likely  to  win  out  over  the  merely 
richer.  And  while  the  UA  cannot  afford 
Star  Wan.  the  Soviet  Unkm  can  afford  the 
enhanced  offendve  strategic  weapons  pro- 
gram which  Star  Wan  will  seem  to  have 
provoked. 

All  things  oonddered.  it  to  therefore  strs- 
tegic  lunacy  to  let  the  SALT  n  limiU  lapee 
if  it  can  posdbly  be  avoided.  And  it  to  espe- 


Aceordingly,  even  more  important  than 
which  candidate  would,  and  which  would 
not,  ralae  taxea  to  the  qusftion'  whldi  of 
these  candldBtes  to  going  to  do  wHat  about 
the  SALT  U  limits?  Thto  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  study  wtthm. 

Mr.  lAAHT.  Mr.  PregMent.  in  a  few 
dAyi  UJB.  and  Soviet  delegatiopg  wtU 
ait  down  together  in  Genera  to  be«tn 
negotiatlong  on  nuclear  and  space 
weapons.  This  renews  hope  for  ssree- 
ments  that  reduce  the  risk  of  nudear 
war.  President  Reagan.  Secretary 
Shults.  and  our  negotiators  have  my 
strong  support  and  encouragement 

The  President  says  we  should  not  be 
too  optimistic  about  Immediate 
progress,  and  he  is  right.  The  subjects 
are  enormously  complex  and  impor- 
tant It  may  take  years  before  the 
Senate  Is  presented  with  a  treaty  to 
consider. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
questions  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration must  deal  with  this  year  is 
whether  continuing  some  form  of  our 
interim  restraint  policy  is  poaslhle 
pending  a  follow-on  treaty.  The  alter- 
native to  continued  reetralnt  is  an  un- 
ccmtroUedi 


Fortiinately.  we  have  a  framework 
for  mutual  restraint  as  these  talks  pro- 
ceed. Even  though  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  has  expired,  and  the  SALT 
n  Treaty  was  never  ratified,  certain 
limitations  In  those  agreements- 
above  all  the  numerical  oeOlngs— have 
been  lnf<Mmally  observed  by  both 
sides. 

In  his  first  administration.  President 
Reagan  decided  that  he  would  follow  a 
policy  of  not  undercutting  fTlstlng 
strategic  arms  agreements  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  follow  suit 

This  policy  has  maintained  limita- 
tions Important  to  U.8.  seci^lty.  in 
particular  the  subceUlngs  of  SALT  11: 
The  1.320  limit  on  multiple  warhead 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  the 
l.aOO  limit  on  launchers  of  MIRVd 
ballistic  mlssllee.  and  e^ieclally  the 
limit  of  820  on  launchers  of  land-based 
MIRVd  balltetlc  mlasUes.  This  last 
celling  has  prevented  the  Soviet  Dnitm 
from  exploiting  Its  capacity  f (w  rapidly 
expanding  Its  force  of  MIRVd 
ICSM's— the  very  force  the  adminis- 
tration has  singled  out  as  a  key  threat 
to  our  national  security. 

Last  year.  Senators  Brmnas,  Hsniz, 
Cratbe.  and  I  cosponsored  a  successful 
amendment  to  the  Defense  authorlsk- 
tlon  bill  urging  the  President  to  main- 
tain his  no-undercut  policy  at  least 
through  December  31.  1985.  the  date 
the  SALT  n  Treaty  would  have  ex- 
pired had  It  been  ratified.  It  provided 
an  additional  year  for  negotiations 
toward  a  new  treaty.  Our  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  82-17  In  the 
Senate. 


This  year,  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
IntnMtiieiiig  a  similar  resolution, 
though  with  some  Important  dlffer- 
enees.  Let  me  briefly  explain  them. 

Ftrst  the  rescdutlon  we  are  offering 
today  would  call  on  the  President  to 
continue  the  no-undereut  policy  until 
December  31,  1906,  so  long  ss  the 
Soviet  Unkm  does  likewise.  This  is  to 
preserve  the  SALT  numerical  limits 
for  yet  another  year.  This  Is  eritleal  In 
light  of  the  resumptkm  of  negotiations 
inOeneva, 

Second,  this  resblution  recognises 
the  interrelationship  between  UJS. 
cooeems  about  Soviet  compliance  with 
anns  agreements  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  adhering  to 
those  agreraients.  This  wHl  send  a 
f oieeful  message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
»>*^*.  its  conduct  Is  endangering  both 
present  restraint  and  the  atmosphere 
for  the  new  negotiations. 

Third,  the  resolution  requesta  that 
the.  Presldait  pursue  a  resolution  of 
UJB.  questions  about  Soviet  compli- 
ance not  oidy  through  the  customary 
diplomatic  and  Other  channels,  but 
also  tn  the  negotiations  about  to  begin 
In  Geneva.  The  United  States  must 
take  account  of  the  Soviet  compliance 
record  In  all  aspects  of  the  Geneva 
talks. 

This  is  not  an  academic  exercise. 
Both  sides  are  nearing  actions  which 
will  destroy  the  numerical  limitations 
on  strategic  missile  launchers  unless 
corrective  actions  are  taken. 

This  summer  the  United  States  will 
surpass  the  1,200  BORVd  mlssQe  sub- 
ceiling  with  the  mtry  on  sea  trials  of 
the  seventh  Trident  submarine,  the 
U.S.&  AUuka.  Unless  we  either  dis- 
mantle the  launch  tubes  on  an  old  Po- 
seidon sulmarlne  or  destroy  14  MIn- 
uteman  m  silos,  we  can  expect  the  So- 
viets to  disregard  the  other  numerical 
ceilings.  inc'v«*i"g  the  limit  of  820  on 
launchers  of  MIRVd  ICBM's. 

Mr.  President  here  is  the  key  Issue 
we,  ss  a  »««M«"i  must  (xmfront:  Should 
the  United  States  continue  the  no-un- 
dercut policy  at  the  same  time  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  charging  the  Soviets 
with  violating  arms  agreements,  in- 
cluding the  SALT  II  Treaty? 

Let  us  first  clarify  what  we  know: 
The  Soviet  Union  is  remaining  at  or 
below  the  SALT  numerical  limits  of 
1.320. 1.200,  and  820.  It  Is  observing  the 
warhead  fractionating  limit  It  is  ob- 
serving the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment constraints  on  ICBM  and  SLBM 
launchers. 

The  elements  of  SALT  that' the 
President  charges  the  Soviets  are  vio- 
lating are:  Telemetry  encryption,  the 
new  ICBM  tinges  provlskm,  and.  de- 
ployment of  the  mobfle  S8-16. 

These  are  most  serious  charges.  As  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  I  am  especially  ocmcemed 
about  telenietry  encrjrptlon.  Our  reso- 
lution  de(dares   forcefully   that   the 


Congress  supports  Urm  action  by  the 
president  to  resolve  theee  Issues. 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  none  of  the 
violations  the  President  Is  diarglng 
presents  a  near  term  threat  to  the 
United  States  beyond  that  wlilch 
would  exist  if  we  were  not  f (Aowlng 
the  no-undArcut  policy. 

In  fSet  I  think  It  Is  quite  obvloos 
that  the  President  would  not  be  send- 
ing our  negotiators  to  Geneva  if  he 
thou^it  otharwlse,  about  this  matter. 

The  United  States  should  feel  free 
to  encrypt  telemetry  on  our  own  mls- 
sDe  tests  If  we  wish  to  do  so.  We 
should  fed  under  no  coostnlnts  In  the 
devdopment  of  our  own  moUle  ICBM, 
the  so-otlled  MIdgetman. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  equally  dear 
that  the  United  States  derives  impor- 
tant military  advantages  from  the  cur- 
rent numerical  limits  bdng  observed 
by  the  Soviets.  If  the  820  ceiling  Is 
breached,  the  Soviets  can  rapidly 
expand  thdr  MIRVd  ICBM  force— 
and  thdr  ICBM  warhead  totals.  We 
would  be  able  to  do  next  to  nothing 
for  at  least  2  or  3  years. 

The  Poseidon  sdieduled  for  dismsn- 
tlement  this  fall  is,  I  understand,  old 
and  no  kmger  cost  effective  for  the 
Navy  to  operate.  Retaining  It  In  serv- 
ice merely  to  add  14  MIRVd  missQe 
laundiers  to  our  Inventory  is  not 
wosth  losing  that  cap  of  820  on  Styviet 
MIRVd  ICBM's. 

But  what  of  the  signal  we  send  to 
the  Soviets  If .  In  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent's diarges  of  violations,  we  contin- 
ue the  no-undercut  pcdlcy? 

General  Brent  Scowoxtft  head  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces,  states  It  best 

There  are  restraints  In  the  treaty  on  the 
SovleU  whidi.  however  modest,  are  better 
than  having  nd  restraints  at  aU.  It  aeems  to 
me  that  we  receive  slightly  miHe  thsn  w? 
give  in  continuing  to  otaeerve  thoee  re- 
stralnta. 


decade,  or  shall  we  maintain  tbe  limits 
that    extat    however    modeet.    until 

gotiated? 

Mr.  President  I  said  that  the  Senate 
has  a  spedal  responsibility  to  share  In 
the  Nation's  aims  control  policy.  I 
think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  virtually  all 
Americans  agree  that  we  must  have 
nudear  anas  eontroL  Certainly  the 
President  has  stated  that,  memlMfs  of 
his  Cabinet  have  sUted  that  as  wdl  as 
most  Membos  of  I 


The  signal  we  give  Is  that  the  United 
States  Is  capskUe  of  understanding  its 
own  interests  and  acUng  upon  them. 
These  limits  bind  the  Soviets  more 
than  we.  and  scraM>ing  i^tem  while 
they  do  makes  no  smse. 

Bfr.  President  I  recognize  debate  on 
this  resolution,  which  we  sgain  Intend 
to  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense authorization,  oould  be  protract- 
ed and  intense.  The  administration  no 
doubt  wants  a  free  hand  in  this 
matter.  We  will  be  told  that  Ccmgress 
should  stay  out  of  this  issue,  and  let 
the  Preddent  make  the  right  decision 
months  from  now,  what  the  Alaaka  is 
ready  to  glide  out  to  sea. 

I  cannot  agree  to  that  course.  The 
Senate  has  a  remonsibOlty— a  q>eclal 
reqwnslbllity— to  share  in  this  Na- 
tion's arms  omtrol  policy.  We  must 
play  a  role  In  the  momentous  decision 
which  will  be  made  later  this  year 
q>iitii  the  world  o(mfront  a  nudear 
arms  ccmipetitlcm  omipletely  without 
limits  for  the  first  XSaxt  in  more  than  a 


But  no  matter  how  we  fed  about 
arms  oontral  in  this  country.  If  a 
treaty  comes  bade  from  Geneva  ini- 
tialed by  the  Preddent  there  are  only 
100  ^TK^niKant  who  ever  get  a  diance 
to  vote  on  that  aima  central  treaty.  Of 
a  ooontiy  of  neariy  230  mflUon  Ameri- 
cans, only  100  men  and  women  In  this 
country  get  to  vote  on  it— the  100 
Members  of  this  body.  That  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility t)iat  eadi  of  us  should 
find  overwhdmtaig  In  our  dally  consid- 
eration of  these  matters.  Certainly  It 
Is  a  reeponsibnity.  more  eritleal  than 
any  of  our  othCT  responsibflftifs,  that 
we  owe  to  our  constituents  within  our 
own  States  snd  In  the  Natkm  m  a 
whole. 

I  think  that  because  of  that  respon- 
dblUty.  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  move  forward  with  this  reso- 
lutkm. 

Mr.  Presldait  I  sm  proud  to  yOa  my 
distlngulslied  colleagues  snd  friends 
from  Arkansss,  Rhode  Idand.  and 
Pennsylvania  In  introducing  this  im- 
pmtant  Mpartissn  resolution.  I  taivtte 
and  urge  all  Senators  to  Join  us  as  co- 
q^onsiHS  so  that  It  will  be  dear  to  the 
Presidait  that  Omgreas  does  not  wish 
to  see  a  collapse  of  the  last  restraints 
on  strategic  offendve  armaments. 

Mr.  President  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  artides  and  lettos 
be  printed  hi  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lottos 
and  newspaper  artides  were  ordoed 
to  be  mtoted  in  the  RaooBD.  as  f  oOowk 
UJB.SBUXS. 
WoaMiwton.  DC.  December  It.  1U4. 
ThePsssiaaR. 
fKeWMUHomae. 
WaM.nottm,DC 

DBAS  Ma.  PassoBR:  We  strongly  endone 
your  dedsion  to  send  Seeretsry  ShuUs  to 
Geneva  to  aeardi  for  ways  to  renew  the 
U.S.-SOV1K  dialogue  on  Umttlng  and  reduc- 
ing nudear  weapons.  We  are  hopeful  that 
fuU-acale  iist»iiiatlnni  wHl  begin  soon  after 
the  meeting. 

Of  contlnwlng  tanpoitance  to  the  aucoeee 
of  your  effort  will  be  the  poUey  of  "hiterim 
Restraint,''  your  dedsion  not  to  undercut 
""'r**'^  offendve  arms  agreements  provided 
the  SovieU  act  In  a  stanOar  fashlan.  As  oo- 
tpfliwoM  of  the  «■—«*— "t  endoidng  thto 
poUcy,  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
S3-17  on  June  M.  19S4.  we  fed  that  the 
policy  can  continue  to  serve  UJS.  Interests 
by  plsdiw  restraints  on  Soviet  force  devd- 
opments  during  the  renewed  talks.  An  early 
commitment  by  both  aldea  to  oonttnne  to  re- 
train   from    undocutting   extattng    agree- 
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oould  ivovM»  ft  poaOin 
tembnqoaBt  talks. 

We  rmpilH.  of  eooiM.  that  Intarlm  R«- 
■tnJnt  Is  not  an 

mttmant  toy  tlM  Dtaitad  atataa.  and  that  I 
Of  quBoHona  ccpBamlnt  aonlet  cwwipHanoe 
naad  to  be  naolvad  In  the  eontazt  of  the  na- 
waetm.  U  the  two 
to 


Support   for  the 
■trooidy  aharad  on  a  Mpartiaan 
HanatB  We  stand  ready  to 
eontribote  to  the  suoomb  of 
OliMMielyi 


effort   la 
In  the 
wtthyoato 
talks. 


JammM.* 

PAXWCK  J.  iMMMT, 

VAStmaton. 


UjB.  Dar Aaxmvr  or  Staxb, 
WiM»lwg«ow.  DC.  JanwKt  4.  IMS. 
Hon.  Pasuck  J.  Jmmmt. 
VJS.aemata. 

Daui  SBuxon  Iaabt:  I  am  mdylnc  to  the 
letter  you  and  your  coUeatnea  ant  to  the 
Prealdant  on  Deewnber  10.  1M4. 
the  npwnfng  Oeneva  meeUnp 
Secretary  Shulta  and  Soivlet  Poreicn 
tar   amnyko   and  our   Intarlsa   naHalnt 
pc41cy. 

We  dneerdy  appreciate  your  aupport  tar 
theae  iiiiiiil  lugs  The  Freildent  Is  determined 
to  work  toward  reaoMnc  problena  with  the 
Soviets  and  to  put  our  relations  on  a  more 
stable  and  eonstroettve  baala.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  Secretary  Shulta's  laeatliw  will 
lanndi  a  psooass  of  neaotiattons  Uniliiia  to 
agreementa  that  will  substantially  reduoe 
nudear  arsenala  and  enhance  stabiUty. 

On  the  matter  of  our  Interim  restraint 
poUey,  It  remalna  our  pOUey  not  to  undercut 
ezlsthic  agieements  so  Ions  as  the  Soviet 
Unkm  oiurtlsss  equal  reatralnt.  As  you  have 
observed,  the  Intent  of  this  policy  haa  been 
to  promote  an  atBMMohere  of  mutual  re- 
straint which  Is  oonduclvc  to  strategic  nude- 
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We  also  appreciate  your  understanding  of 
the  oompllanoe  Issues  that  currently  eon- 
oem  us.  aa  wdl  aa  the  Imprudenoe  of  an 
open-ended  unOataral  oanmiltment  to  ob- 
serve *»*"*^'"g  arms  control  agieeoMinta.  We 
win  ocntlnoe  to  raise  our  eompUanee  con- 
oeras  with  the  USSR  In  dlpkMnatlc  «^t»Mm»i« 
and  Insist  on  darlflcatlon  snd  corrective  ac- 
tions tan  areas  where  questions  have  ariaen. 
C3eariy.  any  rierlslcns  about  our  own  no-un- 
dercut pohey  would  take  fully  Into  account 
the  aettana  of  the  USSR  In  thia  regard.  In 
the  meantime,  we  are  preaerving  the  flexi- 
bility required  by  our  policy. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  for  our  ef- 
forts to  reestablish  a  eoostructlve  dialogue 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Taflbt  Buuiaii.  Jr., 

AatUtant  Stentunf. 
X^fftsIoMtw  and  tnUtgovei  nmeuttU  JUfiiin. 

UJB.Si>Aia. 
Waahington,  DC.  /aaaorv  17.  l»iS. 
The  PaasiiMi. 
The  WhUaHouae. 
Wmahintton.  DC 

DasB  Ma.  Passuiaai;  The  positive  results 
of  the  meeting  In  Geneva  between  Secretary 
of  State  Shulta  and  Soviet  Poreign  MtrWr- 
Oromyko  were  gratifying.  Tou.  Secretary 
Shulta,  and  the  entire  negotiating  team  are 
to  be  commended  for  your  efforts. 

We  were  equally  pleased  by  your  response 
during  your  itews  oonf erenoe  on  January  • 
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pidley  of  mtarim  Restraint,  not  undarent- 
thw  aHatlas  anna  eonlrol  agraeaaMta  ao 
loog  aa  the  Sofvlela  ahow  equal  leatialnt 
With  nweot  to  the  SALT  n  eelllnga.  your 
statamsnt  that  "we  feel  that  we  ean  live 
with  It"  waa  an  tanportant  reafflrmatlan  of 
yourpoUey. 

prior  to  the  Oeneva  saeettng.  we 
ptasitaig  support  for  that  poUey  and 
urging  ita  eontinuirtlon.  wb  siigiiiatail  that 
the  two  ildas  eoaamlt  tlMimewlvas  to  a  eon- 
to 
the 
Tlila  could  pnvlda  a  poslttva 
condnelve  to  soeesss  hi  reeolvliw  other  diffi- 
cult IsBues.  We  are  wrttinc  today  to  r«Mw 
our  sugiastliwi   An  early>  floamltmaDt  by 
both  sMsa  to  this  peUcy  could  set  the  I 
for  the  subaaquem 
mants  which  we  an  deaire. 

Mr.  1*1  irt  dent,  the  dgaa'  are  saore  favor- 
able than  they  have  been  for  aoase  time 
that  ssrlous  prdgrsss  In  ams  oontrol  may  be 
attainable.  We  oonttanie  to  be  ready  to  I 
you  In  this  andaavor  In  the  coming  montha. 
Reepeetfully, 

PAiaiGK  J.  lAABT, 

Daul 
JonH.( 

John] 

V^Semmton. 

UjB.  D^saniBR  ov  Otxn, 
WuMmttom.  DC  fMnwry  IS.  i$*S. 
Baa.  Paxbhx  J.  X^urr. 
VJ.SemaU 

iMun:  I  am  replyhig  to  the 
It  to  the 
;  OB  January  17,  IMS  regarding  our 
Interim  reatralnt  ptdiay. 

The  policy  of  not  undercutting  erlatlng 
aima  control  agi  cements  was  estabilahert  to 
serve  on  sn  Interim  baals  In  the  hopes  of 
promoting  a  positive  atmoaphere  for  arms 
control  nejotlatlcna  and  was,  of  oourae, 
made  oonttngent  upon  Soviet  adherence  to  a 
ttttmij^wmMm  poUeyr  We  have  serious  ecai- 
cems  about  Soviet  compliance  with  wrlatlng 
arma  control  agreamenta,  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  Aitelnlstratlan's  Vabruary  1 
undassifled  report  and  thaPabruary  7  das- 
sifled  report.  We  will  continue  to  pursue  our 
compllanee  concerns  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  eeek  darlflcatlan  and  uutieutlTe  actions 
In  areas  wban  questions  have  arisen.  Clear- 
ly, any  dedelntis  about  our  own  no-undareut 
policy  would  take  tuQy  Into  account  the  ao- 
ttena  of  the  Soviet  Utalon  In  this  regard. 

As  you  know  from  the  letter  of  January  4 
that  you  received  from  W.  Tapley  Bennett, 
we  have  naade  no  decisions  regarding  our  In- 
tertm  iia^isliil  policy.  We  are  currently 
studying  our  strategic  arms  negotiating  po- 
sition and  formulating  our  negotiating  strat- 
egy In  preparations  for  the  ImhIiiiiIih  of 
talks  In  Oeneva  on  Mardi  12.  Consequently, 
we  are  not  now  In  a  poattlan  to  reapond  to 
your  augieetlnn  that  the  XJM.  and  the  USSR 
cocamlt  "«—— H—  to  Indefinitely  abide  by 
erlathig  arms  oontrol  sgreaments.  We  do. 
however,  oonthiue  to  behave  that  our  cur- 
rant policy  Is  ccndndve  to  a  positive  negoti- 
ating atniospheie.  as  wdl  aa  to  siiiiiim  dart- 
flcatlon  and  corrective  aetlona  In  areas 
where  Soviet  compliance  la  of  coocem  to  us. 

I  acaln  thank  you  for  your  suppuit  and 
iwntlnned  interest  In  our  efforts  to  achieve 
ptogiem  In  arms  eontrtJ. 
Sincerely. 

Raaaar  K.  Tmona, 
Aetlno  AaatMtant  Seerttam, 
LegUlaHve  and  inttrgovet  nmental  AtMn. 
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IL— Vour  faifhiantlal 

both  partlH  urged 

today  to  Ignore  eanaarra- 

nd  continue  to  abide  by 

ama  ccaitrol  agraeaaBnU  with  the  Soviet 

Unkm. 

In  a  letter  to  ttm  Presidant.  the  four  law- 
makers said  that  bgr  adhsring  to  the  strate- 
gic ariM  pMt  of  IMt,  Mr.  Reaasn  wouM 
hdp  "provide  a  batter  atnmvhare^  for 
of  State  Qaorge  P. 
Andrei  A.  Qn^ 
that  are  to  begin  In  Geneva  next 


The  Oenators  were  JMm  B.  Chafee  of 
Rhode  Mead  and  John  Hataa  of  Pannaylva- 
ma.  both  Repnbiieana,  and  Patrick  J.  Leahy 
of  Vermont  and  Dale  Boapers  of . 
both  Denwcrata.  Both  Rapnbileaa 
cently  deetad  to  party  laadacahlp  I 

la  due  to  becoma  ranking 
on  the  Saieet  Cnmmlttae  on  Intel- 
ligence In  the  next  Congrsss. 

Tlielr  letter  eaaae  a  week  after  two  con- 
Idaho  and  John  P.  RMt  of  North  CvoUna, 
threataaiad  to  Tote  aaaluBt  deployment  of 
the  MX  aalaaOe  next  year  unkas  the  Antaln- 
Istratlan  andad  Itapolley  of  complying  with 
the  Btratiwlr  amM  sgiiiiMiiiiiiiil.  which 
never  approved  by  the 
ratified. 

One  Senate  aide  said  the  letter  today ' 
written  partly  to  counterbalanoe  the  threat 
by  the  coaHemttvea.  "We  dont  want  that 
to  be  the  only  taiput  down  there,"  he  aald. 

In  another  developBient  on  the  aims  con- 
trol front.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Democratic  leader,  said  he  had 
propoaed  to  Prealdent  Reagan  that  a  bipar- 
of  eenatora  go  to  Geneva. 


roB  UxBAiirua 
SALT  n  Pact 
Althottgh  Prealdent  Reagan  aays  he  might 
decide  to  violate  the  SALT  n  ani»«antrol 
treaty  later  thta  year,  admhiletrattcn  offl- 
dala  said  yeeterday  there  Is  a  chance  that 
the  unratified  accord  wtU  be  extended 
beyond  ita  echeduled  expiration  In  Decem- 
ber. 

The  nmnsla  aald  the  dedskm  depends 
largdy  on  Soviet  wfllhignem  to  negotiate 
whan  a  new  round  of  arms  talks 
1  In  Geneva  Mardi  IX 
"It  baa  to  do  with  the  Soviet  attitude  In 
Geneva,"  said  oaie  arms  oontrol  expert  at 
the  State  Department  "Surely.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets are  not  forthcoming  In  the  Geneva  nego- 
tlatloaw.  If  they  show  no  Indication  of  flexi- 
bility and  comproanlBe.  we  would  be  daam 
fools  to  hold  to  ■«««^">'*^  they  are  not 
showing  any  respect  for.'' 

Bat  this  otfldal  and  others  said  if  the  So- 
vleta  do  show  a  wflUngnem  to  negotiate  eeri- 
ously.  and  if  Moacow  doea  not  take  any  new 
that  wouM  violate  the  accord,  the 
might  "continue  Its  no-un- 
dercut poUcy"  toward  SALT  n. 

"The  offlrlalB.  who  ipoke  on  condition 
that  they  not  be  Mantlfled.  alao  aald  Reagan 
In  dsdartag'  at  hie  naws  confer- 
Thuiaday  night  that  the  SovleU  had 
violated  the  SALT  n  treaty  by  ooanertlng 
*•*"*■***  mlaanri  fMng  subsaarlnae  Into 
cniiaa  mlaalla  fMng  autamarlnes  to  dreum- 
vent  treaty  Itanlta  on  ballistic  mtasUes. 

The  '***'-'*'■  said  the  conversion  was  a  vlo- 
latian  of  the  "spirit"  of  the  agreement,  but 
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not  technically  a  violation.  Crulae 
are  not  covered  by  the  SALT  accords. 

Btagn-  said  at  his  news  oonf  erenoe  that 
ba  might  have  to  Jotan  Moaoow  "In  vlcdating" 
the  SALT  n  agreement  when  a  new  Tri- 
ihiiit  nilaallr  firing  submarine,  the  D8S 
illiiT^-  bei^  sea  trials  In  October.  It  could 
eaiMC  the  united  Statca  to  go  over  the  1,900 
limit  on  Builtlwaihead  strategic  mlaailes. 
whldt  is  fixed  by  SALT  n. 

[Vtom  the  WaU  Street  JoumiO.  Jul  a. 
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As  in  the  past,  the  president  appeaia  tfthe 
torn  between  his  deaire  to  sppear  as  a 
peacamakar.  and  hla  sympathy  with  hard- 
llnsrs  who  are  wary  of  ama  ceaitral  agree- 
Ini 


(By  Ttan  Carrlngton) 

WASHomaai.— The  Navy^  laimnhtng  of 
the  UjBJB.  Alaska  eariler  this  month  in  Oon- 
neetleut  touched  off  a  new  anmi  control 
feud  within  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  Alaska,  the  Navy's  seventh  Trident 
submarine,  is  scheduled  to  begin  sea  trialB  tai 
the  fall  with  34  nudear  miasOe  laundierB, 
which  would  push  the  Uja  beyond  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  1070  SALT  n  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  what 
action  the  navy  wiU  take  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  contradictory  statemenU  from 
within  the  admlnlstratkm.  And  yeeterday.  a 
Pentagon  nMOftt"— "  said  that  one  option 
under  i-n—**—**""  is  to  abandon  the  vol- 
untary wn—pHMww  with  SALT  n  and  leave 
an  the  mlaslle  launchers  In  place. 

TbaX  statement  is  oanfiudng  because  on 
Jsn.  0,  Prssldent  Reagan  said  of  the  SALT 
n  treaty  at  a  news  oonferenoe,  "We  fed  we 
ean  live  wlthtai  It"  Moreover,  he  taidleated 
that,  aa  the  UJB.  had  done  in  the  past  It 
would  retire  a  number  of  Older  Poeddon  nu- 
dear miasiles  in  order  to  remain  hi  oompll- 
anoe with  the  agreement 

After  the  prealdent's  statement  officials 
from  both  the  Defence  and  State  depart- 
mante  treated  the  question  of  conthmwl 
SALT  oomtf  lance  ambiguously.  A  State  De- 
partment spokesman  declared  that  dedslons 
on  the  matter  "would  be  taken  at  the  appro- 
priate time."  namely,  when  the  Alaska 
begins  sea  trials  In  the  fsIL  Around  the 
same  time.  Navy  Secretary  John  Tiehman 
said,  the  Pentagon  would  "begin  dlman- 
tllng  perfectly  good  Poeeldon  submarlneB" 
only  "when  the  president  makes  that  ded- 


Teaterday.  Sen.  Dale  Bumpers  (D..  Ark.) 
expraaaed  eoaioem  that  "deepite  ttie  pred- 
denfs  dear  statement  of  policy  on  this 
matter,  some  of  his  underlinga  tai  the  bu- 
reaoaacy  dont  appear  to  have  gotten  the 
meesage."  In  an  effort  to  make  It  harder  tat 
the  aiknlnlstratlon  to  back  off  the  pred- 
dant's  earlier  statement  Sen.  Bumpera  and 
three  other  senators  wrote  Preeldent 
Reagan  praising  his  statement  as  "sn  Impor- 
tant reaftlimatlen  of  your  pOUcy." 

Pour  years  sgo.  the  Reagan  admlnlstrar 
tlon  took  the  podtian  that  untO  the  SALT 
n  treaty  is  ratified,  the  UJB.  wouldn't  under- 
cut the  subatanoe  of  the  agreement  by  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  on  nuclear  weapona.  Sev- 
eral ooiMervattve  legialatora.  led  by  Sen. 
Steven  Symms  (R.,  Idaho),  have  urged 
President  Reagan  to  ignore  the  treaty.  Al- 
though arms  oontrol  advoeatea  vigorously 
oppose  sodi  a  step.  Sen.  Symms  and  hard- 
liners in  WsshliMton  dte  doaene  of  alleged 
treaty  violations  by  the  Soviets.  In  Mardi. 
the  adminiatratlon  plans  to  make  a  report 
to  Congrem  on  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
treatlea. 

Both  sides  sre  watching  doeely  the  ad- 
mlnMratlon's  h»iw«iij  of  the  SALT  n 
treaty  becauae  It  may  influence  the  tenor  of 
I  negottatlana  between  the  superpowers. 
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AT 

(By  Dale  Bumpers) 

llie  iiiffilHgp  ^^f^■■^^nl  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shulta  and  Foreign  Mlnlder  Andtd 
Gromyko  to  set  an  agenda  for  future  arms 
talks  revive  hope  for  a  baiiaMhroiigh  In 
UJB.-UASJt.  bilateral  negotiations  on  nu- 
dear weapoiH.  Neverthdeas.  It  la 
able  that  very  mndi  wtU 
untn  the  Biiddie  of  1006  at  the  eaiUeat  The 
only  legally  Mndtaig  strategic  aima  agree- 
ment now  In  force  between  the  VA.  and 
UJBAR.  is  the  Antl-Bslllstk:  Mkiafle  Treaty, 
■ven  there,  eenior  UjB. 
have  Indicated  In 

that  contfaiued  VJ&.  mOianaat  is  bdng 
seme  a,  and  thsre  is  genuhie  eaoae  for  con- 
con  as  to  erhether  the  Reagan  Admlnistra- 
tkm  wm  support  this  treaty  in  the  future. 

Vortunatdy,  this  dday  tai  conrtnding  a 
new  nudear  arma  agreeBoent  has  not  led  to 
a  total  ooUapae  of  aU 
arms.  Pres.  RaasMi's  pOUey  to  date 
that  the  U  A  wffl  not  undercut 
teglc  aiBW  agreementa  (Le^  SAL' 
as  the  Soviet  Union  showa  equal  raatratnt 
Thto  policy  has  been  ralteratad  bv  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shulta  and  other 
tratkm  ottldals  In  recent  aMotha 
formally  nv^^fir*  by  the  Owiatf  in  June, 
1004.  by  a  vote  of  OS  to  17  on  an  amendmffnt 
to  the  Defeue  Anthoriaatlan  bffl  whldi 
Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D.-Vt)  and  I  offered, 
with  M  other  aenatora.  TUa  pdlcy 
rved  UJ&  interests  wdl  over  the  last 
three  and  caie-half  years  by  providing  real 
nelisliila  dining  the  Interim  period  untn  a 
new  and  comprehenatve  nudear  arms  accord 

"»"  Itft  IMgfrfiStlKl 

While  the  AdminMntkm  has  continued 
Its  no-undercut  poUey,  it  has  also  made  a 
number  of  worrisome  atataiiieiiU  about 
whether  It  wffl  continue  this  polley.  Secre- 
tary Shulta  has  refused  to  aftlim  the  Ad- 
minlstratlan's  intention  to  maintain  this  no- 
undercut  polley  In  1006.  As  a  reantt.  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlan  has  Intentlaaally  left  open  the 
optton  of  abandoning  the  only  remaining 
constraints  on  offensive  nudear  weapons  in 
the  near  future. 

Ocneem  over  this  Issue  li  not  Just  academ- 
ic, becauae  1008  la  shaptaig  up  as  an  ex- 
trcmdy  crudal  year  for  arms  ccaitrOL  Por 
example,  the  UJB.  will,  for  the  first. time, 
break  throu^  one  of  the  key  numerical 
oeDliws  of  SALT  II  when  the  seventh  Tri- 
dent submsrine  goes  out  to  sea  trials  later 
tai  the  year.  Unlem  offsetting  reducttaia  are 
made,  we  wffl  exceed  the  SALT  II  cdUng  of 
1,000  launchers  of  multtade-warhead  mls- 
sOes;  the  04  — *— "—  on  the  THdent  (eadi 
mtasQe  with  dght  nuclear  wartwada)  wffl 
piMh  ta  from  1.100  to  1^14  mnlttple-war- 
head  MIRVed  fldasilea— 14  over  the  Itanlt 
So,  if  the  PreaMent  deddaa  to  continue  the 
no-undereut  pdley,  we  must  dlmantle  14 
lUnuteman  in  ICBM's  (we  currently  have 
860)  or  one  lO^aiadle  Poeridon  submarine 
(we  currently  have  31  Poaeidona  and  five 
Tridents). 

Despite  repeated  taiqulrles.  the  Reagan 
Admlnlstratton  has  refused  to  ssy  whether 
they  would  diamsntle  Older  mlssOee  In  order 
to  stay  within  the  l^KW  cdUng.  Not  only 
dom  the  AdmtaiMratlan's  attitude  eontrlb- 
ute  to  the  r lisllrig  impaase  over  arms  con- 
trol, but  more  tanportantly.  It  threatens 


UjB.  aecurtty  taiterasts.  If  we  exceed  the 
IjpO  Itantt.  It  wffl  be  an  open  tanttation  fOr 
the  Soviets  to  fdlow  suit  snd  exceed  the 
SALT  n  Itanlt  of  000  fOr  Bniltlpi»-warhead 
ICBM  lauBdiera.  (The  Soviets  have  been  at 
010  for  eeveral  yearsi)  If  we,  and  then  the 
UASJL.  exceed  theee  Umlta.  the  arma  race 
wffl  really  take  off. 

Intnnatliigly.  the  current  polley  of  mutual 
null  Sim  probably  serves  our  seuuilty  Intar- 
esta  more  thsn  the  Soviets'.  Aeeordtaig  to 
Admtadstratlon  affidala.  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
obaervta^  the  SALT  n  cefUngK  090  on 
launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBM'S;  1,000  on 
lanndiers  of  MIRVed  miaaHas  (ICBM'S  plus 
SIAM'e):  and  1.090  on  laondien  of  MIRVed 
adsailee  plus  heavy  bombets  equipped  to 
carry  air-lanndied  cralee  mlsaflm  These 
cefUngs  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  surg- 
ing forward  In  d^vtoysaant  of  MIRVed  mls- 
sOea.  '-p«'-««"r  MIBVad  ICBM'a.  WBh 
Soviet  mladle  produetlaa  Unm  tai  operatloai, 
an  Admlntatratlan  poUay  of  ignesing  SALT 
would  put  the  Soviets  tai  a  fOr  better  pod- 
tlon  than  the  UJ&  to  break  through  the 
MIRV  Itaatts  and  rapidly  expand  tts  i 
of  deployed  MIRVed  mlsalles.  in 
conttanattai  of  the  SALT  I  Umlts  is  fOrdng 
the  Soviets  to « 
flrtawi 

the  Sovleta  have  I 

of  oar  strste- 
glc  submailne  force  now  In  < 

NotwtttMtaadtaig  the  Wg  He  i 
sued  by  the  fern  of  arms  eaatrol.  current 
UJB.  polley  at  not  undereottlng  existlBg 
strategic  arma  agreements  has  constrained 
Soviet  nudear  forces. 

SALXi  Anin 
Under  the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Accord  on  Strategic  Offenalve  Weapons,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  diamantled  several  hun- 
dred operational  nudear  weapons  whldi 
otherwise  would  have  remained  in  the 
Soviet  araaqal,  taidudtaw  100  SS-7  ICBM'e. 
10   SS-0   ICBM'S,   snd    100   SB-N-O   sea- 

(SIAM'S)  on  10 
I  mtaOe-firliw  snbBMrines.  Amid  an 
the  anegationa  about  Soviet  rheaWng.  this 
has  somdiow  been  overlooked.  It  Is  ex- 
tnmdy  ■JgnHiriit  that  the  Sovleto  have 
dismantled  10  iiilwtV  fliliii  anbmailDast 
wUh  100  iiihsllni.  to  comply  with  the  SALT 
I  Interim  Acpord,  Just  since  1070. 

The  Soviet  submarine  dlanantUng  began 
In  the  1070's  snd  has  wiUiiued  during  the 
Reagan  AdmlnlBtratlon.  As  the  Soviet 
Union  oontlmias  to  Introduce  Typhoon  < 
sobmarinea,  they  wffl  be  forced  to  ( 
older  submarlneB  and  the  mlsaile  launcfaen 
theyoairy. 

The  SALT  I  Interim  Accord  has  had 
almost  BO  tanpaet  on  UJB.  fCrcea.  The  four 
Trident  submarines  (each  with  94  BdasSes) 
i«ii»y|M»H  to  date  have  lequtaed  us  to 
mantle  six  dder  Pdarls 
espaUe  of  cairytaw  10  mlsaftie  However,  aH 
10  of  our  Polaris  suhaaarinea  have  already 
bean  withdrawn  from  our  atrategle  fosem 
and  none  have  been  aimed  with  miaaiVa  for 
aeveral  yean.  Deployment  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  Tridanta  wffl  require  the  UJB.  to 
reduce  addMonal  launehera.  The  AAnlnls- 
tratlon  wffl  meet  this  reduction  through  de- 
aettvatlan  of  old  Titan  n  ICBM 
However,  this  deatUvatlon  has  already  1 
decided  on  eafety  and  other  grounds. 

Atthoiwh  SALT  n  was  not  ratUtod.  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Ublon  have  na*  ex- 
ceeded any  of  the  treaty  eeOtaigs  on  smltl- 
ple-waihead  mIrrtV-  The  Soviets  were 
above  the  over«n  cdUng  of  9.400  on  miaaUe 
laundiers  and  bombera  sdien  the  treaty  1 
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UMI 


■iinML  Thuif  u«  not  obllcatod  to  raduM  to 
thta  taffti  uDlMi  Um  tnaty  to  faraully  r^Or 
fled. 

ThB  MIRV  ■ubfirtHni  of  SALT  n  ham 
•ppreelaldy  eoaatnlned  Sovtet  fan*  deploy- 
mcnt  flkwe  ivrt.  SpMlfloally.  tbo  Sovteto 
bava  boot  up  to.  bat  have  not  ezceedod,  tbe 
SALT  n  bmlt  of  no  limVed  (SIS  de- 
plojred)  ICSM  iMmetaan.  The  Sotlota  «lao 
ramaln  bekm  the  MXRVed  miirfle  (1.900  al- 
kNnd:  1.00a  deploywl)  and  lORVad  mlirile/ 
^Tif?M  (atrJaimelMd  cnilae  miaDaa)  twrm^fr 
(l.no  allowed:  LOOS  deploywl)  Itanlta. 

Tbc  •»  Umlt  on  bumdien  of  IIIBVed 
ICSira  eonatralna  tho  aortata  in  wrafal 
waya.  Por  one,  tt  keepa  the  Sorieta  fkom 
oonvartinc  more  of  their  ringl^-vartMad  8S- 
11  aOoa  to  ilz-«arhaad  88-10  or  four-war- 
head 88-17  riloa  (all  ezlattnc  8B-10  and  88- 
17  aOoa  are  modified  88-11  aOoe).  In  addl- 
ttai.  when  the  8ovleto  deploy  their  10-war- 
bead  SB-X-Oi  ICBM.  eoirently  beinc  fllcht- 
tcatad.  the  SM  UnUt  will  again  oonetrain 
them.  Thii  Umtt  win  f oree  the  Sovleta  to 
take  out  ezMtnc  MIRVed  mlmilee.  aueh  aa 
the  88-17  or  88-10.  taietead  of  ringle-war- 
head  mlmaea  aueh  aa  the  88-11. 

■millH  TO  0*111,  IfOCB  TO  UMB 

If  the  U.&  chooeee  to  isnore  the  1.300 
limit,  we  would  add  relattrely  Utile  to  our 
■tiategle  foree  capabUltlea.  The  aeventh  Tri- 
dent lubmaitne  would  put  ua  only  14  mi>- 
■Qea  over  the  1.000  Umlt.  Additional  Trident 
aubmarinea  are  betait  built  at  a  rate  of  lem 
thfen  one  per  year,  ao  that,  from  Trident 
production  alone,  we  would  be  lem  than  100 
over  the  limit  for  the  remainder  of  the 
lOOO'a 

Preeently.  the  VA.  haa  deployed  74 
AliCM-eauipped  B-B2'a.  The  program  of 
equippinc  B-Ora  with  AIX3f  will  not  begtn 
to  rewdi  the  1.1M  eeOing  (1.300  lORVed 
miaaOe  launehera  plua  130  AliOI-oarryinc 
heavy  bombera)  untO  mld-to-Iate  1000.  The 
n.8.  will  not  oooplete  the  planned  lOS 
AlidC-equlpped  heavy  bomber  program 
unto  about  1000. 

Under  current  plana,  the  VS.  deptoyment 
of  MX  will  not  affect  our  preeent  level  of 
deployed  IflRVed  ICBM'a.  ICZ  will  be  de- 
ployed In  ertating  Minuteman  m  aaoa. 
irtildi  la  permitted. 

If  the  8ovleta  aaw  the  U.8.  ignoring  the 
1.300  limit  on  nimibera  of  ICRVed  miaaOea. 
it  la  unlikely  that  they  would  feel  oon- 
atrained  by  the  other  numerical  llmlta  of 
SALT  n.  Given  the  fact  that  they  are  right 
next  to  the  830  limit  on  MIRVed  ICBM's 
(with  SIS),  they  could  far  exceed  thia  limit 
to  a  no-hoMa-barred  ama  race  environment 
in  aeveral  wayK 

8&-34  deployment.  If  the  Sovleta  choee  to, 
they  could  deploy  their  new  10-war-head 
ICBlTa  In  modified  aingle-warhead  88-11  or 
88-13  aOoa  iutead  of  MIRVed  88-17  or  88- 
10  aUoe.  aa  the  030  limit  woultf  require.  In 
abort,  the  8ovleta  could  add  over  5,000  more 
accurate  warheada  in  thia  manner  than  cur- 
rently permitted. 

Add  warheadi  to  the  88-10.  The  giant  88- 
S  ICBM.  of  which  the  Sovleta  have  30S.  cur- 
rently la  credited  with  carrying  10  large  war- 
headi, the  maximum  number  permitted 
under  SALT  n.  Without  oonatralntB.  the  So- 
vleta could  change  the  88-18  payload  to  30, 
SO.  or  more  warheada.  Thia  would  add  be- 
tween S,(MO  and  S,(K>0  more  accurate  war- 
heada to  their  araenaL 

BuHd  more  afloa.  Both  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Accord  and  Salt  n  ban  the  conatructlon  of 
new  fixed  laoncheia— l.e..  aOoa.  In  an  unoon- 
atralned  environment,  however,  the  Sovleta 
could  oonatruct  new  hardened  alloa  and 
deploy  additional  MIRVed  ICBM'a.  The  poa- 


ifcnitlBa  here  are  endleai,  but.  even  aaaum- 
ta)g  the  SoTlato  build  aOoa  no  fbatar  than 
they  did  tai  the  bite  lOOO'a  (about  300  per 
year),  they  could  have  the  launch  capability 
for  thouaandi  of  additional  warheadi  by 
1000. 

In  abort,  the  continuation  of  our  no-un- 
dercut policy  will  prevent  a  ma)ar  increaae 
In  the  number  of  accurate,  high-yield  Soviet 
nuclear  warheada  aimed  at  ua  and  clearly 
aervea  va.  and  allied  aecurlty  intereata. 
Converaely,  a  renunciation  of  our  no-under- 
cut policy  toward  SALT  agreenenta.  or  con- 
duct obvloualy  in  violation  of  them,  would 
trigger  a  aujor  earalatinn  of  the  nuclear 
arma  race,  aa  the  VA.  would  have  no  diolce 
but  to  match  the  Inereaaed  Soviet  threat. 
Sudi  a  dangeroua  atep  would  weaken,  not 
atrengthen.  our  aecurlty. 

In  January.  1004.  the  Preaident  aubmitted 
a  daailfled  report  and  a  public  atatement  to 
the  Congeal  on  the  queatlan  of  Soviet  com- 
pUanoe  with  SALT  and  a  number  of  other 
eriatlng  arma  agreement! ,  It  ia  dear  there 
are  aerloua  iaauea  which  muat  be  reeolved. 
and  the  Sovleta  have  an  obligation  to  re- 
■pwwi  aatlafbctorOy  to  legitimate  American 
concema,  Deaplto  the  eaOa  of  eome  to  aban- 
don all  anna  control  agreementa.  the  Preal- 
dant  dedared  that  he  intendi  to  continue  to 
otaaerve  UJB.  arma  control  obligatlona  and 
oommltaente  whUe  puraulng  theae  compli- 
ance mattera  In  confidential  rhannela 
Sqviet  cooperation  in  ■rtrtrinilng  American 
concema  ia  more  Ilkdy,  in  my  judgment.  If 
they  have  a  atake  tai  an  ongoing  arma  con- 
trol proceai.  Continuation  of  the  policy  of 
not  undercutttaig  evliting  atrateglc  arma 
agreementa,  aa  well  aa  aerloua  program 
toward  a  new  treaty,  will  give  the  Soviet 
union  audi  an  Important  atake. 

It  la  one  of  the  great  ironlea  in  the  hlatory 
of  arma  control  that,  deapfte  all  the  crltl- 
dm  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  up  through  the 
1000  election  ««i»«p»tf«  (aa  a  candldatif. 
Ronald  Reagan  declared  the  treaty  "fatally 
fUwed"),  the  U.S.  haa  abided  by  It  for  over 
five  yeara  However,  our  failure  to  ratify 
thia  treaty,  which  we  have  been  abiding  by, 
haa  coat  ua  plenty.  For  atarten.  there  are 
over  380  Soviet  nuclear  bombera  and  mla- 
sUea— 10%  of  their  atrateglc  aiaenal— point- 
ed at  the  UjB.  today  that  would  have  been 
diamantled  had  SALT  n  been  ratified. 

Second,  our  f  aOure  to  ratify  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  one  Democratic  and  two  Republi- 
can prealdenta  waa  a  major  Jolt  to  our 
NATO  alllea.  who  had  overwhelmingly  en- 
doraed  SALT  n.  Thia  heightened  Buropean 
doubte  over  VS.  reliability  and  waa  a  major 
Ingredient  In  the  development  of  the  Euro- 
pean anti-nuclear  movement  that  haa 
ahaken  the  very  foundationa  of  the  NATO 
Alllanoe. 

Third,  we  loat  extremely  valuable  time  in 
negotiating  a  luoceaaor  SALT  ni  agree- 
ment. It  took  three  yean  after  the  aigning 
of  SALT  n  in  June.  1070,  to  get  new  atrate- 
glc arma  talka  under  way.  Thia  left  only  18 
montha  for  the  new  START  negotlatlona. 
begun  in  June,  1003.  to  try  to  achieve  an 
agreement  before  the  NATO  deployment  of 
the  Perahlng  n  and  cruiae  mlaalle.  I  con- 
demn the  Soviet  walk-out  from  both  the 
START  and  Intermediate-Range  Nudear 
Foroea  (INF)  talka.  However.  1  alao  condemn 
the  mentality  that  led  the  U.S.  to  iquander 
that  predoua  IS-month  period  by  making  a 
propoaal  that  even  then-Secretary  of  Stete 
Alexander  Haig  aalled  unrealiatic  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Sovlete  taUed  a  poaltlon 
that,  thouA  far  from  perfect,  even  Prea. 
Reagan  diaracteriaed  aa  aerloua. 

Our  f aOure  to  ratify  SALT  n  haa  actually 
aggravated  our  concema  about  Soviet  oom- 


pUanee  with  ita  tetma.  It  la  hard  to  overlook 
the  Irony  of  the  Reagan  AdminlBtratlan  ao- 
ciHing  the  Sovleto  of  violating  a  treaty  that 
never  went  into  effect  becauae  we  retuaad  to 
ratify  It.  Ware  It  ratified,  and  were  we  more 
dedicated  to  the  SALT  proceai.  we  wouM 
hava  a  atronger  leg  to  puiaue  our  legitimate 
compUanoe  OMMema  and  the  Sovlete  would 
be  under  tax  greater  ohilgatinn  to  oomply. 

The  Joint  Chlefa  of  Staff  under  both  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  Admlnlatratlona  have 
endotaed  SALT  n  aa  a  "modeat  but  uaeful 
■tap"  for  VS.  aecortty  intereata.  Thia  en- 
doraement  aprlnga  not  from  a  aentlmental 
attachment  to  ama  control  for  ito  own  aake. 
but.  rather,  from  a  harrttwiaded  appreciation 
for  how  SALT  n.  and  aram  control  more 
generally,  can  enhanme  VS.  aecurlty. 

The  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  qoeation 
of  arma  control  oomplianoe  la  to  puraue 
mattera  of  ooncem  through  appropriate  dlp- 
lonaUc  dmnnela.  aipwpially  the  Standing 
Coneultathre  Cnmmlaahm  eatabHahed  under 
SALT  I  to  deal  with  aueh  concema.  Ihia  ap- 
proach baa  worked  quite  wdl  in  the  paat  In 
raaMvIng  the  concema  of  both  aldea  over 
qiieattonihlc  or  amhiguoua  actlvltlaa 

In  "»«^«»g  judgmanto  about  Soviet  arma 
control  compliance.  It  ia  Important  to  re- 
member that  the  Sovlete  have  abided  by 
SALT'a  numerical  llmlta.  even  to  the  point 
of  «**—««»« tittig  10  iiilmllf  fliliii  ■■«*M»»»finia 
The  Soviet  threat  today  ia  thouaanda  of 
waihaadi  leaa  than  it  would  have  been  with- 
out SALT.  We  muat  purrae  our  oomplianoe 
concema,  but  we  ahould  be  careful  not  to 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 

ar^  voa  ancuua  «BMa  ooaraoL 

In  the  crucial  anna  control  year  of  1008, 
there  are  a  number  of  taaintlal  atepa  that 
muat  be  taken  by  the  UjB.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  avert  a  total  breakdown  in  1000  of 
limlte  on  strategic  offenatve  nudear  weap- 
ons and  a  quantum  leap  in  the  arma  race. 

Flxat,  the  Administration,  the  Congress, 
and  the  nation  muat  squarely  deal  with  the 
Issue  of  interim  restraint  on  nuclear  arma.  If 
we  do  not  adequately  sdrtiias  thia  laaue.  the 
SALT  n  expiration  date  of  Dec  SI.  1808, 
and  the  moraoitum  of  current  programs 
will  ensure  the  coUapar  of  fTlallng  re- 
atratnta. 

Out  of  this  debate  there  should  emerge  a 
conaenaua  for  continuation  of  at  least  the 
numerical  ceilings  contained  in  SALT  n.  A 
percentage  reduction  in  thoae  ceUinga  might 
alao  be  oonaMered.  Special  provlaion  would 
need  to  be  made  to  allow  ua  the  option  of 
teetlng  and  deploying  the  new  small  ICBM. 
which  otherwiae  would  be  banned  if  SALT 
n  were  extended  wtth  no  changea  at  alL 

There  alao  should  emerge  agreement  that 
the  n.S.  should  diamantle  enough  miaaQea 
when  the  aeventh  Trident  aubmarlne  goea 
out  on  sea  triala  In  1088  that  we  do  not 
exceed  the  SALT  n  limlte  of  1.300.  Aa  al- 
ready ahown.  exceeding  thia  limit  would  be 
an  open  invitation  for  the  Sovlete  to  follow 
suit,  which  would  have  the  moat  dangerous 
military  and  international  implicationa, 

Second,  the  Soviete  muat  return  to  the  ne- 
gotiating tablea  In  Geneva.  There  la  no  sub- 
stitute for  negotiations  to  reaolve  the  arma 
ocmtrol  dilemma.  Unlike  1004.  the  world  of 
1088  faces  very  real  arma  control  deadlinea 
that  will  not  make  exceptiona  for  aulklng 
holdoute.  This  return  to  negotlatlona  by 
both  sides  should  be  accompanied  by  great- 
er eff orte  through  other  channela  aa  well, 
which  hlatory  haa  shown  Is  an  Indiapensable 
Ingredient  to  the  suocees  of  negotiations  on 
armscontroL 


Third,  interim  reatraint  policy  ahould  be 
the  priority  topic  of  these  renewed  START 
nagottatlona.  Some  may  object  to  tanporari- 
ly  laying  aalde  the  Admlnlatrattan'k  larger 
START  agenda,  but  the  reallUaa  are  that 
the  question  of  an  interim  reatraint  fraaae- 
work  cannot  wait.  Unleas  we  naO  down  an 
interim  agreement  to  bridge  the  gap  untU 
we  reach  a  more  comprehensive  START 
agreonent.  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  to 
read!  any  comprehensive  agreement  at  aU. 
We  muat  not  let  the  beat  become  the  enemy 
of  the  good. 

Fourth,  a  new  interim  restraint  agreement 
ahould  be  given  more  formal  atatua  than  our 
currant  policy.  It  la  frightening  to  realise 
that  the  only  limlte  on  offenatve  nudear 
weapoiw  are  «n«i.ptofiy  informal.  txiiiaWliig 
of  unilateral  atatamente  made  at  different 
timao  by  both  aldea.  with  neither  atatement 
having  the  force,  or  obligation,  of  intema- 
tlonal  law.  According,  an  Interim  reatraint 
agreement  ahooU  be  in  the  form  of  dther  a 
treaty  or  an  executive  agreement,  thenby 
providing  a  more  aolid  foundation  In  which 
both  aldea.  and  the  m«\A  can  have  greater 
confidence. 

To  acme,  thia  four-point  agenda  may  aeem 
much  too  tame.  At  a  time  when  arma  con- 
trol propoaala  of  grand  aoope  have  adaed 
center  atage  tai  pubUc  dJamiartnn.  talk  of 
■Imply  flrmlngjip  the  y^^^^^p^f *""*"**  of 
the  paat.  peimpa  with  modeat  improve- 
menta,  sfiniiia  distinctly  uniSamoroua.  Tet.  if 
arma  control  Is  ever  to  transcend  trendlness 
and  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  aecuri- 
ty— aa  tt  aurdy  muat  if  dvlllaatlon  la  to  aur- 
vtve— tt  will  be  pradady  through  a  procem 
that  aecurea  limited,  but  aignlflnant.  ad- 
vancee  one  atep  at  a  time.  Badi  of  our  last 
two  ui  f  lilrnta  diaearded  the  arma  control 
aooompUahmente  of  his  predeceasor.  beilev- 
taig  he  could  do  far  better.  Both  ran 
aground  on  the  shoals  6f  the  political  reali- 
ty that  real  galna  in  the  hli^Uy  controversial 
area  of  arma  control  can  only  be  made  In  a 
atep-by-atep  fadiion.  building  on  past  ao- 

The  choice  Is  not  between  modeat  acoom- 
pUahment  or  major  advance.  In  the  crudal 
year  of  1008,  the  choice  will  be  between 
modeet  fiownp'W*""*"*^  or  no  acoompllah- 
ment  at  alL  If  we  can  moderate  our  expectar 
tiona  juat  wpngh.  we  can  put  together  a 
aerlea  of  agreemente  which,  taken  together, 
wHl  constitute  an  arma  control  braak- 
throu^  that  wQl  aerve  our  intereate  for  dec- 
ito 
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ABamnarxATioa  Ub«»d  To  Saax  Exiawaioa 

or  SoMX  SALT  n  Cnaaa 

nnnAOOii  omcuLa  abk  acnon  at  obrva 


(By  Walter  Pincua) 

Some  Pentagon  oftldala  and  military  offl- 
cera  are  urging  the  »A^*n\mtrm*inn  to  aeek 
an  extenalon  of  aome  provldona  of  the  un- 
ratified SALT  n  agreement  at  the  Geneva 
arms  control  talka  next  week  to  provide  In- 
terim llmlta  on  arma  untO  aubetantial  cute 
can  be  negotiated,  according  to  informed 
aouroea. 

Both  nudear  supwpowen  have  pledged 
not  to  undercut  the  1070  treaty,  which  is 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year,  but 
there  have  been  charges  on  both  sides  that 
some  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  bdng  vlo- 


The  United  Statea  will  have  more  to  loee 
than  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  treaty  limlte 
are  allowed  to  expire  with  no  replacement, 
theae  offidala  argue.  This  Is  becauae  the  So- 


vlete are  ready  for  mam  production  of  many 
more  new  mlaaOes  than  the  United  Statea. 

An  uniesti  allied  and  immertlate  offenatve 
arma  apurt.  moreover,  would  dhnlnlah  the 
admlnlatratlon'a  hopea  that  deep  cute  In  of- 
fenatve weapona  and  a  iiieetliig  at  mtada  on 
defensive  weapona  would  emerge  for  the 
new  arma  negotlatlona  atartlng  next  Tuea- 
day. 

Preaident  Reagan  met  with  the  National 
Security  Coundl  yeeterday  .  morning  to 
review  optlona  for  the  upcoming  negotla- 
tiona.  One  official  aald  later  a  final  pred- 
dentlal  decWon  on  inatnietlana  for  the  dele- 
gation la  not  expected  untQ  Thnraday.  when 
Reagan  meete  with  the  UJB.  negotUtora. 

At  the  Capttd.  Soviet  Pdltbiao  member 
Vladimir  V.  Shcherbttaky.  leader  at  a  parlia- 
mentary delegatkm  that  anivad  here 
Sunday,  ttdd  the  Houae  Foreign  Affain 
Committee  that  the  Soviet  Union  hopea-the 
Geneva  talka  will  make  "a  major  contrllm- 
tton"  to  removing  the  threat  of  nndear  war. 
Up  to  now  UJB.  preparationa  for  the  atra- 
teglc weapona  part  of  the  Geneva  negotiar 
tlona  have  dealt  primarily  with  updating  the 
moat  recent  U.&  propoaala  for  deep  reduo- 
tlou  before  the  last  round  of  UA-Sovlet 
talka  ended  tai  December  lOSS. 

One  Pentagon  official  said  laat  wedi  that 
given  planned  new  mtaaOe  deidoymente  by 
both  aldea.  "an  interim  framework"  for  stra- 
tegic avatcm  Umtta  baaed  on  the  exiattng 
SALT  n  llmlta  "would  be  logical  aa  a  transi- 
tion from  where  we've  been  to  where  we  are 
gotatg."  But  M  of  yeeterday.  aouroea  aald.  no 
aedaion  on  thia  point  haa  been  made. 

The  Sovleta  are  expected  to  propose  ex- 
tension of  the  SALT  n  llmlta  at  Geneva,  an 
Informed  diplomatic  aource  said  last  week. 
He  added  that  Soviet  negotlatara  may  argue 
that  the  United  Statea  ahould  offer  to  re- 
strain ita  iiiarff  wf  p*"**  development  in 
return  for  Moaoowla  agreement  on  oonUnu- 
taig  the  SALT  n  Umlta. 

SALT  n  permita  each  nation  an  overall 
limtt  of  3.380  atrateglc  nudear  miasiles  or 
bombeia  and  aet  a  aublimlt  of  1.300  on  taiter- 
oonttaiental  land-baaed  miaaUea  carrytaig 
more  than  one  warhead. 

Aooording  to  VS.  data,  the  Soviet  Unkm 
already  exoeeda  the  overall  llmlta  of  SALT 
n  becauae  of  failure  to  make  reduettona  in 
1801  aa  called  for  in  the  treaty.  Soviet  de- 
ploymenta  of  the  new  aingle-warfaead  mobile 
8838.  expected  to  begtai  late  thia  year,  win 
add  to  the  Soviet  totala.  Thia  mtaaHe  la  to  be 
f dlowed  by  the  10-warhead  8834.  the  teat 
phaae  for  which  la  bdng  completed,  with  de- 
ployment expected  to  begtai  tai  late  1088. 

The  practice  on  both  aldea  haa  been  to 
retire  older  mleaOea  when  deploytng  new 
».i.rfi—  "It  Is  important  for  ua  that  they 
swap  theee  new  missOee  for  old  one."  a 
senior  VS.  military  officer  aald.  adding  that 
such  an  exchange  could  be  made  only  if 
aome  kind  of  limita  were  in  effect  Without 
It.  he  said,  "they  will  only  add  on  and 
expand  ttidr  lead  in  warheada." 

Fw  Ita  part,  the  United  Statea  will  go 
above  the  aubltanit  on  multtwartiead  mtssHes 
if  the  new  Trident  submarine,  the  Alaska, 
with  Ita  34  missiles  Is  sent  on  sea  triala  thia 
September  aa  now  adieduled.  There  is  no 
<^frkt««  on  vrtiether  to  retire  old  UJB.  mla- 
sQes  to  make  up  for  this  deployment. 

These  offidala  would  alao  Uke  to  retain  in 
modified  form  the  SALT  U  limitation  on 
"new  typea"  of  atrateglc  missiles.  Eadi  side 
is  now  liirilted  to  one  new  type  but  both  are 
working  on  two.  A  possible  VS.  propoaal  la 
to  Increase  the  limit  to  two  new  typea.  with 
a  requirement  that  one  of  them  be  a  sintf  e- 
warhead  mlasDe. 


The  United  Statea  haa  charged  that  the 
Soviet  8838  la  a  violatlan  oC  the  new-type 
rule,  but  the  Sovleta  mataitalB  it  is  a  penbia- 
alble  modemlaatlon  of  a  aataaOe,  the  8813. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Sttea  la  planning  a 
aeooDd  new  type  of  Ita  own.  the  Mldgetnaan. 
Teattaig  ia  to  begtai  tai  the  late  lOOOa  with  de- 
ployment adieduled  for  1003. 

One  provlaion  theae  offidala  would  like  to 
aaake  atrlcter  la  the  prohibttion  on  encoding 
of  mlaalle  teat  data,  or  tokanetiy.  when  it 
bears  on  the  verification  of  ttie  SALT  H 
treaty.  In  recent  montha  the  Sovleta  have 
been  encoding  nearly  everything,  aooordtaig 
to  UjB.  ilali  iitiiiili 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Prealdait.  In  Uie 
comlns  days  Soviet  and  Amolcga  ne- 
gotiaton  will  reocmvet^  ttie  kmc- 
ataiied  anna  catOxtA  necotlatkiog  in 
Ooieva.  While  we  all  miut  remAiB  op- 
timigtie  with  regard  to  the  outoome.  It 
ia  (dear  that  negoUattong  wOl  be  long 
and  difficult.  If  agreemmta  are  to  be 
concluded  and  ulthnatrty  ratified, 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Statea  muat  exhibit  reaaoo  and  nap 
tienoe.  not  only  at  the  negotiating 
table  In  Geneva,  but  in  the  ocodoct  of 
their  oompettttve  relatiooghlp  in  many 
parta  of  the  world. 

That  is  why  the  ooncurreot  reoolu- 
tion  I  am  gubmitting  today,  along  with 
my  digtlngulahed  ccdleaguea.  Senators 
CHAno,  BuMFiaa,  and  LsaHT,  ia  ao  im- 
portant. Its  message  is  simple.  We 
must  be  willing  to  avert  a  new  aima 
race  throusAi  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
arms  ccmtrol  agreement  by  oontinutng 
to  abide  by  provlaioas  of  eTintlng  of- 
fenatve strategic  arma  agreements,  aa 
long  aa  Uie  Soviets  do  the  aame. 

This  resolution  represents  a  reaffir- 
mation of  what  we  know  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  Statea  with 
regard  to  existing  offensive  strategle 
aims  agreemoits  and  what  we  believe 
should  remain  our  policy  through  this 
year  and  next. 

Mr.  President,  Uils  ooncuiTent  reso- 
lution ia  a  further  reaffirmatiaa  of 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  laat  June, 
whw  by  a  vote  of  82  to  17  we  passed 
an  amendment  to  the  flacal  year  1985 
defoise  authorizati<m  Idll  oMknalng 
the  very  same  principle  of  interim  re- 
straint. 

It  remains  my  belief  that  an  early 
commitment  by  both  sides  to  this 
policy  could  set  the  stage  tct  subse- 
qumt  compreheDsive  agreements 
which  we  aU  deaire. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Preaident,  let 
me  make  it  clear  that  becauae  both  su- 
perpowers derive  significant  benefits 
fnnn  the  policy  of  Interim  reatraint; 
the  Soviets  must  be  expected  to  be  Car 
more  forthcoming  than  they  thus  far 
have  bem  in  explaining  and  correcting 
their  noneonpUsnce  with  apedfic  pro- 
vIsionB  of  existing  treatiea. 

Our  resolution  explicitly  statea  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviets— 

ahould  take  podtlve  atepa  to  readve  the 
>inw.pii«n«»  concema  of  the  United  Statea 
about    existing    atrateglc    effendve 
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■Mtottetian  of  a  MW  MN 

The  aovtet  Unloo  euinot  expect 
that  the  Oontrwi  will  igaan  aetkioa  It 
hai  taken  in  vfadatlon  of  the  nrfrlt  of 
ewtrttnt  Mreements.  The  Soviets  must 
undentand  that  our  oonunltment  to 
the  policy  of  Interim  restraint  will  not 
be  open-ended  if  they  continue  to 
erode  the  environment  of  trust,  so  es- 
sential to  the  conclusion  of  a  new 
screemmt. 

The  construction  of  the  Kras- 
noyarrit  radar,  the  oicnrption  of  te- 
lemetry so  f—BiUlsl  to  the  verification 
of  existing  strategic  arms  agreements, 
and  the  testing  of  a  secood  new  type 
of  ICBM  as  defined  by  the  SALT  n 
Treaty  all  represent  serious  breaches 
of  faith  with  an  anns  control  regime 
which  it  would  be  better  to  preserve 
than  east  away. 

By  falling  to  honestly  come  to  terms 
with  these  violatkms  at  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission,  the  Soviet 
are  poisoDlng  the  arms  control  envi- 
munent  and  playing  into  the  hands  of 
those  in  this  country  who  believe  that 
no  arms  control  is  worth  pursuing  at 
any  price. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe,  and  so 
state  in  this  resolution,  that  our  nego- 
tiators should  use  the  renewed  arms 
negotiations  as  a  forum  to  seek  correc- 
tive actions  with  regard  to  our  con- 
cerns over  Soviet  compliance  with  ex- 
isting strategic  aims  agreements.  At 
the  same  time  we  believe  that  an  early 
affirmative  commitment  by  both  su- 
perpowers to  the  policy  of  interim  re- 
straint could  provide  a  positive  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  success  in  resolving 
some  of  these  difficult  compliance 
questions. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
views  on  how  we  should  assess  the  im- 
portance of  compliance  issues.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  com- 
pliance issues  raised  by  the  President's 
report  are  very  important.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  assess  the  value  of 
taking  unilateral  corrective  action 
with  regard  to  these  violations,  such  as 
abandoning  the  policy  of  interim  re- 
straint against  a  number  of  consider- 
ations. 

First,  the  military  significance  of  the 
violations  must  be  assessed:  that  is 
whether  they  have  an  operational 
character  which  in  the  near  term 
could  undermine  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  We  must  assess  the 
ability  of  ongoing  U.S.  striU«glc  mod- 
emiaation  program  and  research  and 
development  programs  to  counter 
these  Soviet  violations.  Third,  we  must 
assess  whether  the  consequences  of 
any  unilateral  corrective  action  are 
worth  the  price.  On  the  whole,  in  as- 
sessing the  answers  to  these  questions. 
I  must  conclude  that  in  the  near  term 
continuing  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of 
interim  restraint  remains  in  our  na- 


tional aeeurlty  interest.  This  Nation  Is 
cumntly  wen  poised  to  counter  the 
euiTsnt  range  of  Soviet  violatloos.  In 
large  part  this  is  true  because  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  leadetahip  in  rebuflding 
the  strategle  and  conventional  capa- 
bOttleB  of  our  Nation.  At  the  same 
time,  prudent  policy  in  the  near  tenn 
must  focus  oo  continuing  the  policy  of 
intertai  restraint  while  our  negotiators 
to  resolve  our  outstanding  differ- 
with  the  Sovieta. 
In  praetleal  terms,  this  concurrent 
resdlutlan  Is  inuxnlant  because  both 
the  Sovlai  Union  and  the  Uhited 
States  have  eentinued  to  adhere  to  the 
strategle  launcher  oeillno  established 
by  SALT  n.  spedflcaUy  890  ICBirs. 
1 JM  ICBirs  and  SLBITs.  and  l.Sao 
ICBM-.  8LBM;  and  ALdl-carrying 
bombers.  Despite  *"fg*»»g  in  signifi- 
cant strategic  modemiiatlon  ino- 
grams.  both  superpowers  have  contin- 
ued to  dismantle  older  weapons  sys- 
tems ss  newer  ones  have  been  de- 
ployed In  Mtler  to  stay  within  the 
SALT  n  ceilings.  As  strained  as  rela- 
tkms  have  been  between  the  super- 
powers, this  basic  discipline  has'  not 


However,  when  the  seventh  Trident 
submarine  the  U.SJB.  iUosfca  goes  to 
sea  trials  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  of 
1M5.  the  United  States  wOl  exceed  the 
SALT  n  ceilings  of  1.300  f<n>  ICBirs 
and  SLBirs  unless  the  United  States 
takes  compensating  action  by  either 
dismantling  an  older  Poseidcm  submsp 
rlne  or  14  lllnuteman  m  ICBM's. 

Should  the  United  States  fan  to  take 
compensating  action,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves the  following  questions:  What 
will  the  CQoaequenoes  be  to  our  nation- 
al security  from  allowing  the  SALT  n 
ceilings  to  unravel?  How  will  such 
action  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  anns  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  resolution  of  ex- 
isting compliance  issues?  How  will  the 
Soviet  Unkm  reqjond?  If  ore  impor- 
tant, how  wm  the  stability  of  the  strap 
teglc  nuclear  environment  be  en- 
hanced? 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  answers 
to  these  difficult  questions  are  evident 
today.  Whfle  the  SALT  n  ceilings 
have  done  very  little  to  stop  the  prolif- 
eration of  strategic  warheads,  they 
have  at  the  very  least  restrained  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  enhance 
its  already  slaable  force  of  large  land- 
baaed  ICBlTs.  The  fractionation 
limits  in  place  have  further  denied  the 
Soviet  Union  the  ability  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  superior  throw-weight  em- 
bodied in  their  large  SS  18's  and  SS 
19's  by  limiting  the  himiber  of  War- 
heads which  can  be  deployed  on  these 
large  ICBirs. 

More  important,  adherence  to  the 
SALT  n  ceilings  has  reinforced  the 
important  principle  of  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams—the retirement  of  older  weap- 
ons sjrstems  as  newer  ones  come  on 


Une— which  is  the  very  principle  at  the 
heart  of  President  Reagan's  START/ 
build-down  proposal 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  many 
flaws  of  the  unratified  SALT  n  agrae- 
ment,  we  must  ask  oursdves  whetho- 
we  would  be  better  or  worse  off  with- 
out the  discipline  it  «twp««—  on  both 
superpowers. 

Flist.  in  very  general  terms,  a  recent 
study,  concluded  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  concluded  that  the 
unraveling  of  the  SALT  n  cdlings. 
with  an  of  the  potential  fallout  and 
superpower  paranoia  such  action 
would  entail  could  lead  to  a  tremen- 
dous proliferation  of  strategic  war- 
heads. In  a  worst-case  scenario,  aooord- 
Ing  to  the  CR8  study,  both  superpow- 
ers would  increase  the  number  of  stra- 
tegic waiiieads  In  their  respective  arse- 
nals from  10.000  today,  to  approxi- 
mately 37,000  by  1M4. 

Second,  and  pertiaps  most  Impor- 
tant. faUureto  compensate  for  the  de- 
ployment of'  the  XJJBJB.  iUosta  would 
in  the  near  tenn  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  a  quick  look  at  the 
strategic  balance  reveals  that  the  Sovi- 
ets with  818  ICBM  launcbns  are  right 
up  against  the  880  SALT  n  ceilings, 
the  Soviets  can  quickly  take  advantage 
of  their  superior  throw-weight  by  pro- 
llf  oatlng  additional  warheads  on  thelr 
large  ICBirs  and  accelerating  their  ef- 
forts to  deploy  a  greater  number  of 
large  ICBirs  in  a  totally  uncon- 
strained environment. 

In  effect,  we  would  force  the  Soviets 
to  continue  to  emphasiae  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  the  flr^ 
strike  weapons  they  have  the  most 
confidence  in.  large  ICBM's.  the  very 
weapons  system  which  President 
Reagan  has  targeted  for  significant  re- 
duction in  our  anns  control  negotia- 
tions. Rather  than  deemphaslBlng 
lORV  technology  ss  caUed  for  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  and  proponents 
of  the  mutual  guaranteed  build  down, 
abandoning  the  policy  of  interim  re- 
straint prematurely  will  lead  to  a  spi- 
rallng  arms  race  in  MIRVd  war- 
heads—an arms  race  this  Nation 
simply  may  not  win. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  how  continuing  the  policy 
of  interim  restraint  relates  to  the 
President's  vision  of  a  world  in  which 
the  technologies  being  developed  by 
the  strategic  defense  Initiative  will 
render  offensive  strategic  warheads 
obsolete.  Rather  than  debate  the 
wisdom  of  the  so-called  star  wan  ap- 
proach, lets  assume  for  a  moment  that 
strategic  defense  is  both  possible  and 
desirable.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in 
order  for  a  strategic  defense  to  ever 
have  a  change  to  succeed  the  number 
of  strategic  warheads  currently  pos- 
sessed by  both  superpowers  will  have 
to  be  sharply  reduced.  Otherwise  not 
only  will  defensive  systems  be  vulnera- 


ble to  attack  but  they  wUl  alao'be 
easily  overwhdmed  by  large  numbers 
of  strategic  wartieads. 

As  Ambassador  Paul  Nttae.  the 
Prssldent's  senior  arms  control  adviser 
recently  stated,  one  of  the  criteria 
which  star  wars  weapons  win  have  to 
meet  Is  that  they  must  be  cost  effec- 
tive at  the  mandn  "«— »*«»»g  that  It 
would  have  to  be  easisr  snd  cheaper  to 
add  def  enshre  capability  at  the  margin. 
OCberwiae  the  existence  of  defensive 
weapons  would  create  an  incentive  for 
aU  off ciislve  arms  race  to  swamp  them. 

If,  by  ahandoning  the  pottey  of  inter- 
im restraint,  the  superpowers  enter 
Into  a  new  strategic  arms  race,  the 
Presldait's  visicm  of  what  a  strategic 
defense  might  achieve  wm  never  be  re- 
allnd.  In  an  unconstrained  offensive 
strategic  mvlronment,  oountertaig  de- 
fensive systems  with  additional  offen- 
sive systems  wiU  be  extremely  cost  ef- 
fective. The  defense  wiU  never  be  aUe 
to  catch  up  without  a  massive  expoidl- 
ture  of  fimds,  thereby  falling  to  meet 
one  of  the  very  Important  criteria  for 
strategic  defense  established  by  Am- 
bassador Nitae. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  dose 
by  saying  that  this  Nation  is  a  strong 
and  confident  superpowo*.  The  pa- 
tience snd  prudence  called  tm  by  this 
resolution  is  a  reflection  of  that 
strength.  It  remains  in  our  natkmal  se- 
curity interest  to  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  policy  of  enter  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  eon- 
moat  that  three  articles  on  this  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  SS  follows: 

[Ft«B  the  New  Tork  Times,  llsy  M.  1M4] 

CuTUius  To  Hoaoa  SALT  Aoooaae 
[By  Dale  L.  Bumpen  and  Patrick  J.  Leahy) 

WAsanraroa.— If  the  Adminlatrntioo  fdans 
to  undereut  its  policy  of  "not  undereuttiog" 
the  ■tratede  anna  asreementa  with  the 
Soviet  ITnloo.  it  can  expect  to  undercut  our 
national  ■ecurtty  aa  welL 

To  try  to  diaoourase  an  Admlnlatiation 
chanse  of  mind,  a  Mpartlaan  reeolutlon  now 
before  tbe  Senate  makes  it  elear  that  Oon- 
gresi  expects  to  lie  eoniulted  before  any 
PreiSdenttal  deeWoo  to  alter  current  poUey. 
Adopted.  It  would  aitnal  Moaoow  that  Waab- 
Ington  wanta  anna  oontnd  to  continue 

With  Budear  aims  talks  In  Umbo,  a  new 
Soviet  leaiVinhUi  Imtallert  and  our  Presi- 
dential rampalsn  In  fuU  swlns.  there  Is  Uttle 
prospect  of  a  new  atrategie  arms  asreement 
before  19M.  Vortunately,  the  negotlattns 
italwnito  baa  not  meant  the  wftii»r—  of  all 
restralnta  on  nudear  wcapooi.  Althou^ 
the  SALT  I  Intoim  aeoord  expired  In  1977 
and  the  SALT  n  treaty  was  nev»  ratified, 
eadi  superpower  baa  aaid  It  wHl  otaaerve 
these  agreements  If  the  other  does.  Impw- 
tantly.  neither  aide  haa  broken  throuiAi  the 
numerical  firlllnss  of  either  asreement  ainoe 
they  were  rfgned.  WbUe  thia  situation  li  not 
Ideal.  It  baa  maintained  Important  Umita- 
tlooa  on  SoTlet  foroea.  For  example,  to 
oomnly  with  SALT  I  Moscow  retired  209 
Intetocntlnental  ballistk!  mialleB  In  tbe 
1970*8.  and.  sinoe  197*.  has  dtamantled  100 
ml—nea  on  10  modem  mlmlle-fblns  mibma- 


an  but  loor  ot  our  operational 
sahBMrkMs.  under  SALT  I. 

when  It  baUdi  a  new  oeM 

Soviet  foreea  have  also 
by  the  unratified  SALT  n 
tts  eeOtaigof  tSO  taitereonttaMBtal 
mlsrils  kumehats  with  mnltlple 
The  niweliiM  have  reepi 
thmwh.  with  SU  ICBITk  with 


than 


that 


have 


it. 
10 
to 


they  ooidd 

tbeyaoo 

USirs.  SALT  n  wm  fores 

sn  eqnivslent  number  of 

ICBirB-aa  Ions  aa  SALT  la  not 
SALT  n  also  ItaBitB  the  stent 
Soviet  88-18  ICBM  to  10 
thoutfi  It  eould  carry  many 

Tbe  InfefBoal  aRansement  of  aMdIiw  by— 
or.  to  uoe  tbe  AdBtfnMraUoB'a  ptaiase.  11  ot 
undereuttlug"— SALT  asreMiwts  stwe^th- 
eoB  our  aeenitty  by  maintaining  valnalila 
ItaDtts  on  Soviet  foreea  while  wc 


er.  senior  Administration  nfnrlsli  have  re- 
fuaed  to  aay  whether  w«  will  "«"«*«"-  ob- 
serving the  SALT  limfta  tai  19«.  The  Ad- 
mlnMratlan  seems  to  wsot  the  option  of 
termlBBttng  tbe  "no  undercut"  pidicy  even 
If  a  new  strategic  anna  treaty  haa  not  been 
reached  by  then.  In  our  Judgment.  umMl- 
Ingnem  to  ctarify  Amerloa'a 
helgbtena  political  aa 
talntiea  and  JeopanUaes  witlniiation  of  tan- 
portaot  ooostralnta  oo  Soviet  foreea. 


The  Admlnlatntlao  faoea  a 
sion  on  this  "no  undercut"  poUey.  When  the 
seventh  mlarile-fMng  Ttident  sntaaailne  la 
completed  and  begins  aea  trials  In  10«». 
America  will  exceed  the  SALT  n  ceiling  of 
1.300  launoheia  of  multtpie-warbead  mia- 
■fles  imlese  we  make  nffwittliis  redoctlooa 
In  older  foroea.  If  the  PresMent  deddea  to 
eantinue  the  "no  underart"  PoUey.  we  mnat 
diemantle  14  lllnuteman  in  ICBira  or  one 
l»mlaslle  Poaeldon  submarine. 

If  he  ehoee  to  Ignore  SALT  by  »««i»'»<iinf 
the  llmtta  on  multiple-war-head  lawnctieia. 
the  Kremlin  would  certainly  follow  our 
lead.  AU  the  SALT  eeOiiwB  would  probably 
go  by  the  boards  and  there  would  be  no 
llmtto  left  oo  strategic  mlmOa 

It  la  rtlfficnit  to  aee  bow  In  audi  an  i 
phere  both  sides  oould  ntgotlatt  a 
agreement  for  deep  reduetlana.  In  addition, 
the  North  Atlsntle  Treaty  OrganlsBtkm. 
uneasy  about  lack  of  progress  towsrd  a  new 
treaty,  would  aee  ahandonaMBt  of  SALT  aa 
conflimatlan  that  Prealdent  Reagan  se^a 
confrontation.  A  break-down  In  aims' re- 
atralnt  would  endanger  tbe  NATO  conaen- 
■us  on  responding  to  Soviet  deployments  of 
88-90  mtasOea  and  severdy  strain  the  politi- 
cal unity  of  the  alllanoe. 

With  an  end  to  SALT  numerical  limlta- 
ttooa.  the  Ruaelana  oould  quickly  add  more 
wartieadi  to  eadi  of  their  900  giant  S8-M 
ICBITB.  break  throuiOi  the  SALT  n  Umtt  of 
890  multlple-wartiead  launchers  and  thus 
add  thoueanda  of  warheads  to  their  arsenal 
before  we  could  gear  up  to  match  them. 
KventuaUy.  wespald  catch  up— after  spend- 
ing untold  taUooa— but  the  far  greater 
levels  of  waibeadi  on  both  sidea  would  make 
us  leas  secure  than  we  ate  today. 

Unto  iMith  sides  reach  new  agreements 
that  enhanoe  stability  and  achieve  real  cuts 
In  nudear  arma,  It  Is  crucial  to  ke9  existing 
limits  firm. 


atom  the  Philadelphia  Inauirer.  Dec  14. 
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Iwth  par- 
ties. 
John 
not  to  give  in  to  ( 

Jnat  aa  the  stalled  U  A-8ovlet 
I  are  about  to  be  mewed. 
The  eenatocs'  warning  eoold  not  be  more 
ttaady.  Some  nnnatii  oonaervatlvea.  in  a 
move  akin  to  entttng  oCf  their  nosm  to  «tts 
their  tecea.  have  tbraatensd  to  vote  i 
deployment  of  the  MX  misrile.  wtaldi  1 
Beagan  dearly  wanta.  If  the  J 
1  %  reverse  UjB.  policy  ot  continuing  to 

to  tbf  BflfWMl  fltTSttlglr  Al™«  TJmlt». 

tioB  Ttaaty  (1979)  even  though  the  Utatted 
Statea  baa  notratifled  it^Tte 
whidi  Umlta  dIffSrent  eategorlee  of  i 
BdaeOea.  baa  a  1999  explratlaB  diUe. 

The  oonaervattvea  eontend  that  SALT  n 
benefits  the  SovleU  BMre  than  the  DUtad 
States.  They  srgne  thst  the  SovieU  vtolste 
it  snd  President  Resgsn  dosmt  like  it 
They  prafSsi  pMOmlar  aiwer  that  tai  1909. 
wlien  the  United  States  deploys  its  aeventh 
TMdent  snbsastlne.  tbe 
it  wm  bave  to  ***»>■"*»*  other 
perbapa  thoee  caniad  by  one  «dder 
1  aub.  m  order  to  stay  within  SALT 
ITS  numerical  Umita. 

What  the  antMALT  senston  dont  say  Is 
that  SALT  n.  however  bnperfert.  Is  wlddy 
credited  with  restraintaie  Soviet  weapona  de- 
ployment. That's  why  President  Bragsn.  de- 
spite bis  ottidems.  has  chosen  to  abide  by 
the  pact  ao  loos  aa  the  Sovieta  do  the  aasse. 
A  recent  nengrBeelisial  rvort  predicted  that 
abandonment  of  SALT  II  would  provoke  a 
maior  new  aims  race  In  wlildi  the  Sovleto 
woukl  exceed  the  United  Statea  tai  bnOdtag 


The  demlae  of  SALT  n  prior  to  a  aupnes 
aor  treaty  alao  would  spur  the  Sovieta  to  en- 
hanoe their  atrongei 
baaed  Intercontinental 
ThIa  la  exactly  the  catavory  of  weapon  tiMt 
the  Reagan  atkninlstratian  conddera  the 
most  dsngeroua  and  deatabUldng  and  wants 
to  negotiate  down. 

Moreover,  the  principle  of  BMiiniliii  old 
weapona  vriien  new  ooea  are  deployed  li  one 
that  the  BTSgan  adminMratlan  basaald  it 
aupporta.  Sodi  ttadeotfe  are  aiuMd  at  en- 
oouraglns  both  aldea  to  mothball  older, 
more  destabOldng  weapona  syatenw  in  fSvor 
of  newer  wespons  lesi  likely  to  tempt  the 
other  side  to  strike  flnt. 

VJB.  security  taX  threatened  by.  my.  the 
loes  of  one  Poeeldon:  the  Navy  haa  99 1 
ar  suba  and  one  P 
weapons  to  destroy  every  major  Soviet  dty. 
Nor  has  SALT  II.  deaplte  ita 
by  opponenta.  etopped  the  Itatted 
from  devdoping  a  best  of  sophisticated  new 
weapons  like  the  THdent  suliailne.  Tlie 
real  flaw  tai  SALT  n  la  that  Its  Itanlti  on  of- 
fensive weapona  are  inauftldent. 

Hie  bidden  agenda  of  thoae  who  now  can 
for  aerapping  SALT  n  may  be  to  bead  off 
any  arms  oontml  agreements,  si  the  supers 
powers  are  on  the  brink  of  dialogne  that  at 
best  WiU  be  slow  and  aiduoua.  Tbla  sgnMls 
threatens  UJB.  security  more  than  SALT 
oompHanne.  The  artmhilstrstloo  ehould 
build  on  post  treatiw.  however  tanpertect. 
and  work  to  Improve  them,  not  iHimsntIr 
them.  Resident  Resgsn  dxmld  continue  to 
reepect  the  teims  of  SALT  n  untU  soaae- 
.  thing  better  Is  negotiated. 
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[From  the  WMtUngton  FtMt,  February  3S. 

19eS] 

Xznimoii  SiBi  as  I>jmiii  i  roa  UinuTinKD 

8ALTnP&s7 

Altbousb  PraMnt  Rcmui  Hys  he  mlcbt 
dedde  to  vloUte  tbe  SALT  n  •ms-oontrol 
treaty  later  this  year,  admlnlitaation  of  fl- 
dais  nid  yesterday  there  to  a  ehanoe  that 
the  vtrrr****"*  aooord  will  be  extended 
beyond  tta  scheduled  expiration  in  Decem- 
ber. 

The  officials  said  the  decision  depends 
largely  on  Soviet  willingness  to  negotiate 
reasonably  when  a  new  round  of  arms  talks 
begins  in  Genera  March  12. 

"It  has  to  do  with  the  Soviet  attitude  in 
Qeneva,"  said  one  arms  control  expert  at 
the  State  Department.  "Surely.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets are  not  f ortbooming  in  the  Geneva  nego- 
ttatloos.  if  they  show  no  liadteatlon  of  flexl- 
bOlty  aiid  compromise,  we  would  lie  damn 
footo  to  hold  to  something  they  are  not 
showing  any  respect  for." 

But  thto  otfidal  and  others  said  if  the  So- 
vieU  do  show  a  wllUngnea  to  negotiate  seri- 
o«wIy.  and  if  Moscow  does  not  take  any  new 
actlcfM  that  would  violate  the  accord,  the 
administration  might  "continue  its  no-un- 
detcut  polley"  toward  SALT  n. 

The  officials,  who  woke  on  condition  that 
they  not  be  Identified,  also  said  Reagan  mis- 
spoke in  declaring  at  hto  news  conference 
Thursday  night  that  the  Soviets  liad  violat- 
ed the  SALT  n  treaty  l>y  converting  ballis- 
tlc-mlasile  firing  submarines  into  crutoe-mls- 
slle  firing  submarines  to  circumvent  treaty 
UmlU  on  ballistic  missiles. 

The  offidato  said  the  conversion  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  "spirit"  of  the  agreement,  but 
not  *^M.»i«o^iiy  a  violation.  Cruise  mlssilfs 
are  not  covered  by  the  SALT  accords. 

ItMgan  said  at  his.  news  conference  that 
be  might  have  to  Join  Moscow  "in  violating" 
the  SALT  n  agreement  when  a  new  Trl- 
dent-mlssUe  firing  submarine,  the  USS 
Alaska,  bedns  sea  trials  in  October.  It  could 
cause  the  United  States  to  go  over  the  1,300 
limit  on  multiwarhead  strategic  mlssUes. 
which  Is  fixed  by  SALT  n. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  relative 
to  this  iMuticular  resolution,  an  Inter- 
esting thing  happened  this  morning  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Strategic  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Cknmnlttee. 
I  am  a  member  of  that  subcommittee. 
We  had  before  us  Qfsa.  Bennie  Davis 
who  Is  the  commander  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  I  hapitened  to  ask  him 
about  a  no-undercut  poUcy  relative  to 
the  SALT  II  limits.  The  way  we  got 
into  the  subject  was  that  I  asked  him 
whether  or  not  he  concurred  with  the 
feelings  of  Oeneral  Scowcroft 

I  am  quoting  from  an  Interview  with 
Oeneral  Scowcroft. 

The  Soviets  have  been  abiding  by  the 
SALT  n  llmlU  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  to 
in  our  interest  to  do  so  as  well. 

I  asked  General  Davis  whether  or 
not  he  agreed  with  Oeneral  Scowcroft. 
and  his  answer  was  that  in  his  own 
professional  opinion  Oeneral  Scow- 
croft was  correct  and  that  we  should 
abide  by  the  SALT  n  limits.  He  had 
not  yet  made  a  formal  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President.  He  had  not  yet 
been  asked  for  that  recommendation 
but  I  pressed  him  as  to  his  personal 
view  on  that  issue.  And  in  testimony 
which  I  think  is  very  significant  in 


terms  of  the  future  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  of  Senator  Bmrnas,  Gener- 
al Davis  did  a^nowledge  that  his  own 
persMial  view  was  that  It  la  in  our  na- 
tional security  interest  to  abide  by  the 
SALT  n  limits. 

I  want  to,  having  said  that.  Just 
simply  commend  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kaiMas  for  again  leading  the  way 
toward  adoption  of  a  resolution  which 
is  extraordinarily  important  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  bring  this  splrallng  nu- 
clear aims  to  some  kind  of  halt  and 
then  ultimately  reverse  it  so  that  we 
can  eliminate  these  weapons  from  the 
face  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  CHAnz.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Buiims,  Hsm.  and  Lbaht. 
in  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  reonnmend  continued  adherence  to 
strategic  arms  agreements. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  reafflr- 
matkm  of  the  administration's  current 
polley  of  adhering  to  existing  arms 
control  agreements  so  long  as  the  So- 
viets behave  In  a  similar  fashion.  This 
policy  of  interim  restraint  has  served 
us  well  during  the  past  several  years, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  continued 
for  as  long  as  it  serves  our  national  se- 
curity interests. 

Our  Nation  is  about  to  enter  a  new 
round  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  could  lead  to  major 
changes  in  the  system  of  arms  control 
which  has  governed  both  coimtrles  for 
the  past  two  decades.  These  talks  will 
address  complex  and  diverse  issues, 
ranging  from  the  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  we  deploy  abroad,  to 
possible  future  weapons  deployed  in 
space.  It  is  unlikely  that  progress  will 
be  easy  or  rapid.  Nevertheless.  It  is  my 
Judgment  that  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cess In  these  talks  is  siipilflcantly  en- 
hanced If  we  do  not  abandon  the  exist- 
ing limitations. 

Last  year  we  submitted  a  similar 
concurrent  resolution,  and  a  form  of 
that  effort  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
as  an  amendment  to  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Since  that  time,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  written  to  the 
President  on  two  occasions  recom- 
mending that  the  policy  of  interim  re- 
straint be  continued.  We  have  suggest- 
ed that  an  early  commitment  to  such  a 
policy  by  both  sides  would  enhance 
the  prospects  for  success  in  the  up- 
coming negotiations  in  Geneva. 

The  concurrent  resolution  we  are 
submitting  today  is  timely  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  there  ai>pears  to  be  some 
debate  within  the  administration  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  observe  the  limits  of  the  unra- 
tified SALT  n  Treaty  ^ter  this  year 
when  the  Trident  sultearihe  Alaaka 
begins  sea  trials.  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  make  corresponding  dis- 
mantlements of  existing  systons  in 
order  to  stay  within  the  limits  of  the 
treaty.  This  resolution  affords  the 
Senate    the    opportunity    to    go    on 


record  on  that  Issue.  I  believe  there 
should  be  no  confusion  surrounding 
U.S.  policy  In  this  matter. 

The  second  reason  for  the  timeliness 
of  this  concurrent  res<rtutlon  lies  in 
the  resumption  of  the  arms  control 
talks  in  Geneva  and  the  desire  which 
we  all  share  to  see  early  suooeas  In 
those  talks.  I  beUeve  that  the  existing 
arms  control  restraints  should  be  kept 
In  place  until  they  are  replaced  by  new 
restraints.  Not  only  does  this  serve  our 
national  security  Interest,  but  I  bdleve 
it  makes  tbe  successful  negotiation  of 
new  agreements  more  likely. 

This  concuirent  reaolutbm  also  ad- 
dresses the  importance  of  continued 
compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  Se- 
rious questkms  hmve  been  raised  about 
Soviet  activities  with  reject  to  some 
aspects  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  con- 
current resolution  a(±nowledges  that 
the  United  States  has  legitimate  con- 
cerns about  treaty  compliance  both 
with  reject  to  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
to  other  arms  limitetlon  agreements. 
These  questions  should  be  pursued  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  untU 
they  are  satisfactorily  resolved.  How- 
ever, the  existence  of  such  concerns 
should  not  lead  us  to  abandon  all  ex- 
isting restraints. 

Mr.  Presldmt,  all  of  us  hope  that 
the  new  round  of  talks  which  begin 
soon  in  Geneva  wiU  be  successful  and 
that  they  will  produce  agreements 
which  lead  to  reductions  In  nuclear 
weapons  and  a  reduced  threat  of  war. 
Such  an  outcome  would  enhance  our 
own  security  and  that  of  the  world  as 
a  whole.  I  beUeve  it  is  In  our  interest 
to  preserve  the  existing  arms  control 
agreements  while  we  search  for  more 
effective  measures  for  restraining  the 
arms  race. 


SXaf  ATE  RESOLUTION  92— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  IMPOSITION  OP 
CX3UNTERVAIIiING  DUTIES  ON 
IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PORK 

Mr.  KASTEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 
s.  Ris.  9a 

Whereas  rapidly  Increasingly  Imports  of 
Canadian  hogs  and  fresh,  chilled,  snd 
fkoaen  pork  have  been  found  to  Injure  the 
domestic  pork  industry  by  the  Inteniationsl 
Trade  Commission:  snd 

Whereas  the  damage  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry caused  by  said  Imports  to  variously 
estimated  at  between  $M1  snd  $M0  million: 


Whereas  said  Imports  Increased  over  14 
percent  for  frosen  pork,  SS  percent  for  fresh 
snd  chilled  pork,  snd  195  percent  for  live 
hogs  from  1983  to  1964:  snd 

Whereas  ransrtisn  pork  producen  are 
paid  the  equivalent  of  $«.64  (Canadton)  per 
head  by  the  Canadian  federal  government, 
snd  even  greater  sums  by  some  provincial 
governments,  thereby  eneouraglDg  the  addi- 
tional production  which  has  damaged  the 
American  pork  tndustrr.  Now,  theref ore^  be 
It 


A«sol«s4  that  it  to  the  seMO  of  the  Senate 
that  countervailing  duties  ought  to  be  im- 
posed on  imparts  of  pork  from  Canada  until 
such  tiBM  as  the  Canadian  federal  and  pro- 
vincial gtwemments  cease  the  siihsldtastlon 
of  poffk  production. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  Imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
on  imports  of  Canadian  pork. 

The  dramatic  Increase  In  Imports  of 
live  hogs  and  fresh,  chilled,  and  froaen 
pork  from  Canada  has  caused  increas- 
ing oonoem  anumg  American  pork  pro- 
ducers, who  have  always  competed 
without  the  benefit  of  Government 
subsidies.  In  10M  alone,  imports  of 
frosen  Canadian  pork  rose  by  14  per- 
cent, freah  and  chilled  porit  by  83  vet- 
oent,  and  Imports  of  live  hogs  by  a 
staggering  195  percent 

Clearly,  soouethlng  is  wrong  here, 
something  that  cannot  be  adequatdiy 
explained  by  unfavorable  exchange 
rates  or  strikes  In  Canadian  partring 
Idanta.  Ttut  root  of  the  problem  Is  that 
both  the  Canadian  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  several  of  the  major  provin- 
cial governments  decided  some  time 
ago  that  the  marlEet  does  not  provide 
pork  producers  with  a  high  enough 
Income.  Their  answer  Taxpayer  subsi- 
dies under  the  guise  of  "price  stabllizar 
tlon"  programs.  These  subsidies  have 
indeed  Increased  the  income  of  Cana- 
dian hog  faimers.  but  since  hog  farm- 
ing is  a  business  like  any  other,  the 
subsidized  Canadian  Industry  has  used 
the  extra  money  to  expand  output 
well  beyond  what  the  Canadian  do- 
mestic market  can  absorb.  The  sur- 
plus, inevitably,  has  spilled  over  into 
this  country. 

The  Natkmal  Poiic  Producer's  Coun- 
cil has  estimated  that  Canadian  Feder- 
al Government  subsidies  amount  to 
the  equivalent  of  $6.54  i>er  hog.  In 
Quebec,  where  the  provincial  govern- 
ment guarantees  producers  returns 
equal  to  their  cost  of  production  plus 
70  iieroent  of  the  average  wages  of  a 
skilled  laborer,  subsidies  reach  the 
level  of  $16  (Canadian)  per  hog— an 
enormous  artificial  trade  advantage 
Uiat  the  American  poi^  Industry 
cannot  mAtch. 

Canadian  Imports  now  amount  to 
about  5  i>ercent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  their  impact  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  $381  to  $940  million.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  International 
Trade  Commission  has  issued  a  prelim- 
inary finding  that  Canadian  Imports 
are  doing  substantial  injury  to  the 
American  porit  Industry.  The  injury 
already  done  will  become  more  serious 
unless  action  is  taken  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  count  myself 
among  those  who  maintJiln  that  Amer- 
ican business  in  general  and  American 
agrteulture  In  particular  would  be 
better  off  if  we  closed  our  borders  and 
ports  to  world  trade.  A  free  and  open 
trading  environment  is  the  llf  eblood  of 
much  of  American  agriculture:  even 
with  unfavorable  exchange  rates,  our 


trade  surplus  In  agriculture  was  about 
$19  blllkm  In  1983.  We  maintain  a  far 
voraUe  trade  balance  with  most  coun- 
tries. Including  Canada. 

I  do  not  Intend  with  this  resolution 
to  act  against  free  trade.  My  objective 
Is  Instead  to  signal  the  Canadians  that 
their  inslst«tnne  <ni  artificially  raising 
the  income  of  their  pork  producen  is 
Itself  Jeopardising  the  free  trade  envi- 
ronment which  has  benefited  both  our 
countries  for  so  long.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Canadian  Government  will 
realize  this,  and  cease  the  subskHza- 
tirai  of  their  pork  industry.  If  they  do 
not,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  protect  our  pcnlc  Industry. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  support 
for  this  resolution. 


SENATi:  RESOLUTION  93— 

MAKING  AN  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  COMlCnTEE  ON  RMATJi 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolutkm:  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 


aRaB.93 
Jtesoliwd.  That  the  Senstor  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Tanu)  to  hereby  appointed  to  serve  ss 
a  maJoftty  member  en  tbe  Committee  on 
Small  Business  for  the  9Mh  Congress 


SENATE  RESOLXmON  94-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BT  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tlcm:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  snd  Admlnistrati<m. 
&Ras.94 

ReaUved,  That,  in  carrying  out  Its  powera. 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rules  XXV  of  sudi  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  wadb. 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  su- 
thortaed  by  paragrsphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  tbe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Ikiergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources to  authorised  from  March  1,  1988. 
through  February  18. 1988.  In  Its  deacreUon 
(1)  to  auke  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gmt  fund  of  the  Senate  (3)  to  employ  per- 
scmn^  snd  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  sgency  con- 
cerned snd  the  Oommlttee  on  Rules  snd  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basto 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Saa  S.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  thto  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
82,8T8.905.  of  imieh  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $S5,000  may  be  expoided  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Indlvldusl 
consultants,  or  organtoatlons  thereof  (ss  au- 
thorlaed  by  section  MX!)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1948.  as  smended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exideed  $T,<NW  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  sudi  oommlttee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  a02(J)  of  such  act). 


SH.  S.  Tlie  oommlttee  shsU  report  its 
finding,  together  with  such  recommcnda- 
tloiM  for  'f^'«*«~  as  It  deeam  sdvtoable.  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  ptactleable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  38. 1988. 

Sac.  4.  Kuwiiiees  of  the  oommlttee  under 
thto  resolution  Aall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  pi  the  Otnsts  upon  voueheis 
spproved  by  the  idiairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  voodien  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  dtabursesBent  of  salaries  of 
emidoyees  paid  St  sn  snmial  rate. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

OB  MIMlUUimWM,  MDTBRIOW.  ABB 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  has  schedule  4  days  of 
thematic  hearings  beginning  on  Tues- 
day, March  12. 1985. 

The  hearings  will  examine  the  Issues 
surrounding  the  structure  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  economic  impact  of  the 
various  policy  instruments  In  farm 
programs,  such  as  loan  ratea.  target 
prices,  and  production  controls. 

Also,  these  hearings  will  focus  on 
the  Impact  that  iiast.  present^  snd 
future  developments  In  research  and 
technology  have  and  are  likely  to  have 
on  agriculture  production  and  profit- 
ability. 

A  hearing  on  the  way  in  which  agri- 
cultural productitm  in  the  United 
States  Is  financed  will  focus  on  agricul- 
tural investment,  debt,  credit,  and  tax- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
impact  of  these  Issues  as  they  rdate  to 
1985  farm  policy  oonriderations. 

This  series  of  th«natic  hearings  is 
designed  for  Senators  to  gain  a  better 
undostanding  of  Just  how  the  various 
tools  or  Instruments  of  farm  programs 
impact  farmers  in  tl^  real  worid  of 
supply  and  demand,  proftt  and  loss, 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  agricultur- 
al industry. 

Following  the  thematic  hearings  will 
be  a  conventional  series  of  hearings  at 
which  time  we  will  hear  fmn  msrriad 
farm  and  commodity  organizations 
and  other  Interested  parties.  Tliose 
hearings  and  their  respective  subjects, 
dates,  times,  and  plaoea  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date. 

The  th«natlc  hearings  wffl  be  held 
in  328-A  RusseU  Simate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  schedule  follows: 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1985—10  ajn.  Stiuo- 
ture  of  agriculture. 

Thursday.  March  14,  1985—10  ajo.  Loan 
rates,  target  prices,  supply  msnagement, 
snd  production  oontroto  in  sgrlcultare 
policy. 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1985—10  ajn.  Impact 
of  tedmology  and  research  on  agrlcultu9 
policy. 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1985-10  ajn.  Cap- 
ital investment,  debt,  credit,  snd  taxes  in  ag- 
riculture policy. 
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ADTHORITT  FOR  COMMI'lTMg 
TO  MEET 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  PrMklMit.  I  uk 
unantanoui  ooiMent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oommeroe.  Solenoe  and  Trmns- 
portatkm  be  authorlaed  to  meet 
diuinc  the  wlfwi  of  the  Soiate  on 
Wedneeday.  Maieh  6.  to  conduet  a 
heartnc  on  the  nomination  of  Kdward 
PhUhin  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 


ADDinONAL  STATBMKNT8 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICBR.  With- 
out ohieetion.  It  is  ao  ordered. 


I  oimsiAii  AVTAiaS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorised to  meet  during  the  seesiflii  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  6. 
1985.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 

reauthorlMtlftn  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
oasnunoieAaB 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  ask 
unaidmous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 
clear Forces,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorised  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  March  e.  to  hold  an  open 
hearing  f  crowed  by  a  closed  session  on 
ICBM  Modernisation  Program,  in  relar 
tlon  to  the  fiscal  year  1966  DOD  au- 
thorisation request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm.  it  is  so  ordered. 


UM 


t  OH  nn  JUBici»T 

Mr.  DOUB.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanlmoxis  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  6. 1988.  in  Order 
to  receive  testteomy  on  the  nomina- 
tixms  of  Mehrln  T.  Brunettl.  of  Nevada, 
to  be  TJA.  circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth 
dreult.  and  Alice  M.  Batchelder.  of 
Ohio,  to  be  UJB.  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rli^t  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  when  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  referred  to  a  nomination  to 
be  oooddered.  the  request  was  for  the 
committee  to  meet  and  consider  that 
nominatlan? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tl«i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  6.  1988.  to  re- 
cnlve  testimony  oonoeming  S.  172.  and 
S.  298.  professional  sports  antitrust 
immunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


VirrNAM  RDLEB  OF 
ENGAGEMENT  DECLASSIFIED 

•  Mr.  GOU>WATER.  Mr.  President. 
n.S.  military  forces  have  been  much 
"»*'%"*^  by  some  people  In  this  coun- 
try who  blame  the  military  f  w  what 
they  caU  the  loss  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Howefver.  the  Armed  Forces  did 
not  suffer  a  military  defeat  In  any 
sense  of  that  term.  Rather.  It  was  dvU- 
Ian  managen  of  the  UJB.  Govwnment 
who  denied  our  military  f  ones  a  victo- 
ry by  Hwpnahif  *  wnwiplT  MWi  tonfthv 

set  of  restrleyooB  oa  what  tfete  mlUtary 
could  and  eould  not  do  In  South  Viet- 
nam. ^•^MwtMMWa  Laos,  and  North  Vlet- 


These  layers  of  restrictions,  which 
were  constantly  changing  and  were 
almost  Impossible  to  nkpuwlse  or  un- 
derstand, although  it  wis  required  of 
our  pOots.  granted  huge  sanctuary 
areas  to  the  enemy.  When  certain 
limits  would  at  last  be  removed  after 
repeated  appeals  by  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
the  reduetknas  were  made  only  In 
gradual  steps  and  seldom  were  strong 
enough  to  serve  our  strategic  ends. 
Numerous  partial  and  total  bombing 
halts  interrupted  the  effectiveness  of 
earlier  bombing  campaigns,  Often, 
when  limited  extensions  of  target 
areas  were  granted,  they  were  imez- 
pectedly  canceled  and  withdrawn 
shortly  afterward. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  Interest  of  In- 
forming the  American  people  and  any 
Journalists  who  are  Interested  in  the 
truth  of  what  really  prevented  a  mlU- 
tary vletOTy  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  have 
asked  several  Secretaries  of  Defense  to 
dedasslf  y  the  pertinent  records,  the 
actual  text  of  the  rules  which  re- 
strained military  cmxtuct  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  am  delighted  to  inform  my 
ocdleagues  that  Secretary  Weinberger 
has  now  agreed  with  me  that  It  would 
be  useful  to  deeiaaslfy  the  remaining 
Vietnam  ndes  of  engagement:  He  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Defense'  Annltage 
recently  ph>vlded  me,  with  several  vol- 
umes of  papers  which  were  formerly 
rlaiflflfi*  top  secret  but  have  now  been 
dedaasUtod. 

These  newly  public  documents  clear- 
ly reveal  the  excessive  retralnts  our 
mllltaiT  units  had  to  operate  under  in 
Vietnam.  For  example,  one  rule  told 
American  jAots  they  were  not  permit- 
ted to  attadi  a  North  Vietnam  Mlg  sit- 
ting on  the  runway.  The  only  time  it 
could  be  attaddced  was  after  it  was  In 
fU^t.  was  identified  and  showed  hos- 
tile Intentions.  Even  then.  Its  base 
could  not  be  bombed.  The  same  hostile 
intention  rule  applied  to  tru^  convoys 
driving  on  highways  in  Ijuis  and 
North  Vietnam.  In  some  regions, 
enemy  trucks  could  evade  atta^  by 
simply  driving  off  the  road.  Military 
truck  parks  located  Just  over  200  yards 
away  from  a  road  could  not  be  de- 


stroyed. Another  rule  provided  that 
SAM  missile  sites  could  not  be  struck 
while  they  were  under  construction, 
but  only  after  they  became  operatkm- 
aL 

Mr.  President,  the  4erlasslfied  mate- 
rial I  have  received  Is  too  lengthy  to 
make  available  all  at  one  time  in  the 
ComasssioMAL  Raooas.  Therefore.  I 
plan  to  insert  these  documents  as  a 
series  of  publications  over  the  next 
few  weeks.  I  will  begin  today  with  the 
first  of  three  studies  prepared  by  the 
Air  Force  examining  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement governing  USAF  eombat  op- 
erations in  Southeast  Asia  from  their 
»««g«"««ng-  in  1960-65.  I  think  It  Is 
very  Impwtant  for  the  Members  of 
this  body,  the  public  the  press,  and 
media  to  understand  fully  the  restric- 
tions that  were  placed  upon  all  of  our 
fotoes  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  unbe- 
lievable that  any  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  ever  idaoe  such  restraints  on 
our  forces,  as  Secretary  Mdfamara 
did.  or  that  any  President  would  have 
allowed  this  to  happen,  and  I  hope 
that  If  civilian  oftkdals  ever  deckle 
again  that  It  Is  neoesMry  to  have  to 
engage  In  war,  and  I  pray  that  we  will 
never  have  to  do  so.  that  such  damag- 
ing restrictions  will  never  be  applied  to 
our  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  docu- 
moit  entitled  "Project  Chedco 
Report."  covering  the  years  1960-65. 
shall  appear  at  this  point  In  the 
Rboobd. 

The  document  follows: 

Pmmkt  O(MRB0aeAaT  Hnxoucu. 
Ktauiatioii  fob  Oombat  OmunoMS 

KTOLUTltMl  Ofi 

I 

In  s  futile  sttonpt  to  reverse  the  ooune 
of  erenU  ft<siii«i»t  the  Ftcneh  In  Indo- 
china, the  VJR.  Air  Voroe  eontrOiuted  1 JOO 
airlift  aortiei.  eoiuprirtns  U.000  flytng 
boun.  during  the  firrt  ids  montlis  of  1M4. 
On  7  May  1984.  Dlen  Blen  Phu  f  til  to  the 
Oammimlst  Vtot  Iflnh.  f oUowed  on  M  July 
by  the  Ocneva  Oonventton  on  the  portttian 
of  Vietnam.  The  V&  iKdalaa  to  pledse  tn- 
creaaed  aid  to  the  govemmant  In  South 
Vietnam  waa  made  toy  Pr— Identlel  an- 
nottocement  of  34  October  ISM.  Thoa  began 
the  role  which  the  UJB.  Air  Foree  wm  to 
Iriay  In  oountcr-lnaurtency  wtthln  the  over- 
all framework  of  UJB.  forelsn  poller  ■>  aup- 
plemeoted  by  the  poUctae  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defe 


wtaleh 


By  mrinc  of  19M.  the  oounter-taMuneoey 
■ttuatiaq  In  RVN  bad  obrloualy  deteriorat- 
ed. With  the  airtval  of  the  fint  of  the  UJB. 
Special  Poroea  Teama  on  May  M.  RVW  re- 
itatance  stiffened,  Thla  mooth  also  marked 
the  drihrery  of  the  flrat  full  aquadron  of  S5 
A-IH  alieraft  to  the  RVN.  lAter.  on  1  Octo- 
ber 1981.  PACAF  deployed  a  Control  and 
Reportlnc  Post  (CRP)  to  Tui  Son  Nhut  Air 


"Ito  purpose  waa  to  provide  radar  coverase 
for  the  aoothera  area  of  SVN  and  to  train 
the  Ylrtnamff  Air  Fone  In  controlUng  air 
traffic  both  dvO  and  military.  Wtthln  fbur 
montha.  SS  VIetnameae  peraonnri  had  been 
trained,  the  CRP  waa  expanded  Into  a  CRC. 
and  tt  became  part  of  the  Tactical  Air  Con- 


trol 
January." 

Tba  JOB,  OB  14  Movambcr  1981. 
Jttagla  Jim  foms  to  be  dspioyed  to  the 
RVN.  Ttali  dspioyment  nnwisliiil  «<  the  Ut 
Air  CoBsmsndo  Group  (fofsrty  tiw  4490th 
CCIB).  four  8C-4rs  four  RB-4ra.  sad  aWit 
T-aS's-an  esRytaw  RVN  Air  Fane  (VMAF) 
WtthlnM 

noBoed  the  dadMon  to 
RVN  Bteength  tout  not  to   smil   UA 

laueopter  oos^aniea  SRtvsd  in  RVN. 
TIM  aoBHBitmaBt.  by  the  DtaMed  aiBtaik  to 
apailey  of  unUsattad  wpport  of  the  RVN. 

InaddttlaBto 
the  provliioiM  of  the  Oeneva  Aeeoidi  of 
1984.  whldi  the  UJB..  atthoiwh  not  a 
tofy.  imd  OBdartaksD  to 
other 
atkm  of  the 

with  

TulnnaMltty  to  ehaitei^  by  the  MVN  and 
China,  of  asvaarion  In  South- 
Further,  and  of  partlffular  aignitl- 
to  the  V&  Amy  and  Air  Fofoe.  waa 
the  opInlaB  of  Mr. 
lOtl)  that  the  war  In  South 
be  wldered  a  groand  war  and  that  al- 
though "naval  sod  air  auinxat  operstiaBs 
are  datirahle.  they  wont  be  too  etfactlrB." 
The  U.8.  military  atiuutuie  In  the  RVN  and 

fleetod  an  awaraneaa  of  MdVamaim'a  viewa. 
Two  ahort  quotattoBa  from  the  Oeneva 
of  1984  acrve  to  Otaatnte  the 
UMl  aeope  of  the  imisIisIiiIi  im- 
posed. Chspter  m.  Artlde  18  (quoted  In 
partK  "With  effect  from  the  date  of  entry 
Into  fnffwi  nf  tliii  imiiiiI  ftiiiiiiiiiml.  Ilii  In 
tTffitiHIfflu  hrtit  Yfrtnam  itf  any  nw^iitir  TTT. 
Artlde  17(a):  'With  effect  fHn  the  date  of 
entry  Into  fane  of  the  iseauiil  iginiHMiiil. 
the  introdoetiaB  Into  Vietnam  of  any  rein- 
f oramenti  fan  the  form  of  an  typaa  of 
munltlaoa  and  other  war  nu 

aircraft,  naval  craft,  pleoea  or  ord- 
jet  engtaea  and  Jet 
\  vuuaea.  la  prelilMted.' 
TliuB.  the  UJB.  deeWon  to  Inereaae  sub- 
atanttaDy  ita  aid  to  the  RVN  ran  head  on 
taato  the  Owneva  Aeocrde  and  the  Intema- 
tlcaal  Oontrol  ^v«— «**—  aco  estabUabed 
to  oitiiniij  He  iMuiiiium. 
On  October  28.  1981.  Secretary  of  State 

ground  rulea  for  the  Introducticn  of  the 
USAF  Juiwle  JhB  unit  Into  the  RVN.  Mr. 
that  the  atrenft  have  Vlet- 
palnted  on  tliam  before 
being  fkiwn  In  or  bdng  bmotfit  In  by  sur- 
face traiHportatlan.  MOttary  i— bmij*!. 
other  than  ataerewa.  were  toerrlve  In  the 
RVN  In  civilian  dothea  but  eould  then  wear 
their  unlf onaa.  Such  were  aoBM  of  the  ef- 
fotta  to  drcnmvent  the  ptovltions  of  the 
Oemeva  Aeoorda  and  the  ICC. 

Thla  IMW  WM  fhiBlly  aattled  on 
18.  1981  when  Pieaidml  Kennedy  foimally 
annnnnned  the  UjB.  derMan  to  aid  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Vietnam— abort  of  Introducing 
UB.  combat  fteeaa.  The  poaWan  that  VM. 
forces  were  not  Involved  In  the  war 
to  be  mahitalned  for  ttie  ensulw  two 
I  (unto  DeoesdMr  81. 1988). 
By  the  doae  of  188X,  the  Ownmnnlst  In- 
in  Sooth  Vleteiam  had  grown  to 

wnBtv  IBBflB0alfttO  TC^KMHC  VS8 

to  contain  and  then  defeat  the 
threat.  Thla  dtuatlopreeulted  In  a  modUIca- 
tlon  of  our  policy  poittlon  to  provide  tat 
UJB.   armed   and   -"■'~*^    hellooptera   to 


fire  on  I 
) 
The  bnwiiillstri  UA  objacttvea.  at  thla 
was  to  provide  the  VNAF  with 

the  VI- 
to  perfetm  all 
to  BMOt  thlB  goal  and  to  I 
the    "la 

PACAF  coneehwd  the  cqwrt  Item  Gate  op- 
eration. Following^  CIMCPAC  approval,  the 

berl981. 

The  ecneept  of  employment  of  Vtom  Oate 
(preVioudy  Jungle  Jtaa)  waa  to  uttUse  the 
fUnetloB  of  tntadw  the  VNAF  m  a  eover. 
The  alreraft  and  r— «»'«*'  of  Detacluaent 
2,  4480th  OCXS  to  actually  be  wed  tai  sup- 
port of  RVMAF  aetlaiM  agafaHt  the  Viet 
Onng  within  the  bcideta  of^  RVN.  The 

activity,''  overt  and  covert,  and  would  be  In 
addttlon  to  the  advlaory  and  tralnliw  fune- 


booUle  alreraft  «"**-'««">  Into  the 
of  the  RVN.  VNAF  aeeepted  the  i 

*aftad  rales  of  engagaaMML  By  late 
Aprfl  1982.  the  JWnt  Oeacral  Staff  (JOS) 

Dd  waa  In  the! 
of  eoordtaatlng  them  with 


In  agreeing  with  the  Fum  Oate  eonevt. 
dNCPACald: 

"•  •  •  In  addition  (to  t~«**~^'  teats 
and  eombat  support  flghtaia  prevtoudy  au- 
thorised by  JOS  and  dHCPAC  to  tratai  the 
VNAF).  as  deddsd  at  the  8ed>f  meetfaig  18 
r.  an  Unda  of  oonventtonal  combat 
,  **%*«*■  can  be  flown  in 
SVN  by  Detacfamant  X  4480th  OCXS  provid- 
ed a  VlehMBMae  la  on  board  for  purpoae  of 
raoeMiw  eombat  auppott  tralntng.'' 

Thla  waa  amplified  on  28  Deewiibei  when 
the  JOB  aaid  that  Vbrm  Oate  alreraft  could 
be  employed  on  "ifiii*?!^  mlmloBB  only  erben 
the  VNAF  did  not  have  the  capability.  Thla 
also  aaid  that  eombat 
I  with  Joint  crewa  would  be 
ao  the  VIetnameae  crewa  could 
take  over  the  Bdadona  at  the  I 
Ue  time.  Tlie  rulea  dictated  that  the  air- 
craft be  baaed  in-oonntry  and  be  of  the  same 
type  aa  the  hoot  country.  If  the  effort  waa  to 
be  iilaiMJIilj  '!—'«»«»  Theee  latter  '**"tr*TT 
had  been  a  i*"*tUiiirlng  iiM«ini»g  fafiflr  on 
Fum  Gate  operatiow  In  the  RVN. 

The  haue  of  U  A  pilots  flying  Fum  Gate 
mlaaloiH  In  the  RVN  came  to  the  f ore  early 
In  1982.  Admiral  FdfB  opinion  of  the  State 
Department  release  of  8  Mardi  1882  waa 
that  It  evaded  the  laaue.  He  reccnmcDded 


MACV  Olrecttvc  Number  82. 24  November 
1882.  oatabiidied  operaUonal  raatricUana  on 
U&  atactaft  to  be  caepieyed  on  ooedMt  aup- 
pert  miariniM  wtaleh  read,  in  estract.  aa  fol- 

lOIWK 

"4.  General  poUcy: 

"a.  hi  Sooth  Vietnam  an  operational  mto- 
alaaa  flown  by  UA  p— """^  and/or  alr^ 
craft  are  dasdled  ascoBdMt  support  Aa  a 
poUey.  no  iiilailniM  wm  be  undertake 
UJB.  peraonwri  and/or  alreraft 
tt  ia  beyond  the  rapaWltty  of  the  VI- 
Alr  Force  (becanae  of  lack  of 
equtpment.  etc)  to  perterm  the 
■tforta  win  be  «»«*— «^«i!  to  pro- 
vide the  neceaaary  tralntaw  for  GVN  i 
nd  eo  that  the  VNAF  can  perform  aU 
quired  Bdadona  at  the  earlla 
"b.  XSA.  alrerew  vfiaMiiie' 
the  terma  of  thla  and  other  applicable  dbec- 
ttvea  are  »— ittMiii  that  ~'*»'«'^  ahan  in- 
fttage  upon  the  Inherent  right  of  the  taidi- 
vidnal  to  protect  htanadf  sgataiBt  hostile 
In  event  of  audi  an  attack,  the  tndi- 
ccnaenied  wm  take  «—->-'«««*■»  ■«. 
galnat  the  allailiiii  force 
with  any  Bwana  available. 

"8.  Spedfk;  raatrtrticeia:  The  foUowIng 
apecttle  restrlctlona  are  applicable  and  atrict 
oompUanee  therewith  la  dbected: 

"a.  FuBwate:  Utfflaatlan  of  Fumgate  air- 
craft for  operatianal  (ocmbat  support)  mla- 
aicoa  wBl  be  only  wtth  a  oomliliied  U&  and 
Vietnamese  crew.  Fumgate  U-10  aircraft 
win  not  be  employed  on  armed  reoonnala- 
Fumgate  aircraft  win  carry 
VNAFi 

"b.  Watmglaae'  2d  Air  Dfvlaten  wffl  pre- 
pare reguWIona  appMraWe  to  U.S.  alreraft 
wahirtiiig  air  def enae  orientation  training 
undg  the  Waterglam  concept.  Watertfaaa 
restrietiana  are  not  inrhided  In  thla  diiecUve 
due  to  daaalflcatian. 

"c  Mule  Ttaln/Ranch  Hand:  C-122'a  wm 
be  UJB.  marked.  They  wm  be  manned  wtth  a 
comldiied  UJB.  and  VIetnameae  crew  on  ap- 


.  "USAF  pnotB  are  Hying  in  two  anatuf  T- 
2ra  and  RB-2g'B  wtth  VNAF  pUota.  The 
purpoee  of  theae  adadona  la  to  tratai  VNAF 
in  tactical  air  atrlkea.  On  aoeae  of 
training  aortlea.  the  aircraft  ddlver 
ordtaianee  on  actual  Viet  Cong  tangeta.  No 
USAF  pilot  haa  ever  fknm  on  a  tactieal  mls- 
alon  eseqit  fan  the  role  of  tactieal  taistroctor. 
and  VNAF  plkta  Oytaw  ataigleacatcr  AIVTs 
(A-IH'S)  onntinnr  to  peifOim  moat  of  the 
ocediat  air  aortlea.'* 
Ih  a  laesasge  to  the  Bnbsasy  tai  Saigon  In 
1988.  State  niprameil  the  obvloua 
unequivocal  piidtfcai  that  the  Fum 
Gate  aetlvlty  tai  the  RVN  waa  a  "dear  vkdar 
tiCB  of  the  Geneva  ABoarda." 

The  VNAF  had  no  rulM  of  engagement  In 
late  1881  eioept  to  avoid  overflytaig  the 
boundariea  of  nrighboting  countrlea  Onoe 
an  air  strike  waa  approved  by  the  AOC  or 
higher  anthoitty.  the  pilot  WM  free  to  atrflce 
the  target.  Ndther  were  there  rulea  of  en- 
for  air  defenac.  Upon  bdng  ad- 
of  thla.  CINCFAC  Bimialiiil  to 
CHMAAG-V  that  the  VNAF  be  aadsted.  If 
they  ao  dedied.  In  devdoptng  rulm  of  en- 
gagement—Inltlally  for  air  def  enae.  Admiral 
Fdt  then  propoeed  gulddlnea  for  the  inter- 


above. 

"d.  UJB.  Army  CH-81Ca  (Shav 
USMC  UH-S4I>'s  (HUB):  Armaaaent  amy  be 
toatalled  tai  md  utfltaed  from  traaaport  hefl- 
tuirteia  far  deftaalve  purpoam  only.  Arma- 
ment tai  audi  aircraft  wm  not  be  nttUaed  to 
Initiate  flrea  upon  any  taig>t;  liowever,  if 
the  ahcrsft  is  fbed  upon.  It  Biay  return  the 
fire.    Aircraft   wm   be   UJB.   marked 


"e.  UJ&  Anay  UH-l-B  (IroqaalB):  The  UA 
Army  armed  UH-l  may  be  uaed  defend  vdy 
only.  It  may  not  be  utilised  to  tnltiste  flm 
upon  any  target;  however.  If  the  alreraft  or 
any  alreraft  which  It  la  — ■■""g  ia  flrefdl 
tt  amy  return  the  fire.  Soeh  atactaft. 


wm  be  UjB.  Bsarked  and  "m""*^  with  a  com- 
bined UJB.  and  VletDBBHae  crew. 

"f.  Uja  Army  OV-l'h  (Molmwk):  The  OV- 
I'a  Bwy  be  utilised  In  an  armed  configura- 
tion (onlyaa  aperifteany  directed  by  OO- 
MUSMACV)  for  oonbat  aupport  mladona; 
however,  sndi  armament  wm  be  utillaed 
only  defenalvely.  Theae  ataojaft  wm  nqt  be 
uttUaed  aa  atrfke  atanaft.  Wnen  utiliaed  In  a 
combat  auppuit  role,  they  wm  be  UJB. 
marked  and  manned  wtth  a  combined  UB. 
and^ 
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"g.  CambodlMi/SVM/imz  Bordar  IfACV 
Lettar.  ■nlUaet:  Air  OpanttaM.  dated  »  Oo- 
tobar  IMS.  appUaa  to  oparmMona  of  all  UJB. 
•Ircntt  Howavar.  Uta  lananl  eontent  of 
thta  latter  la  npaotod  in  thia  dtaacttve  and  la 
■ppUealile  to  all  UJB.  alraatt  opantliic  in 
SVN.  Dar-  NonBaDy  no  VM.  aircraft  win  op- 
ante  eloaar  than  three  mOaa  to  tba  Cuabo- 
dian  border  and  than  only  when  the  eeOlng 
la  at  laaat  UOO  teet  and  viaiblltty  ia  three 
mOea  or  batter.  When  the  border  la  elearly 
detlnodby  phyaleal  landtaarka.  operattoial 
mtaakNH  may  be  coadnetad  to  a  point  no 
ftfftw  than  one  mile  to  the  border:  non- 
operattaual  fUghta  are  reatrietad  to  five 
mOaa  tRm  the  border  and  at  laaat  3000  feet 
eltttude.  Might:  UJB.  atreraft  win  operate 
doeer  than  three  mUea  to  the  Cambodian 
bordar  dmlnc  perlodi  of  raduoad  TWblltty 
end  only  then  when  under  poattlve  radar 
controL  Uniaaa  ipertHrally  authorlaed  by 
thto  headquarten.  no  UJB.  aircraft  wID  ood- 
diiBt  combat  — «~«'»«-  more  than  two  mOaa 
off  the  ooaat  of  Vietnam.  Watvera  to  theae 
border  raatrlettaia  .  (paragraph  le,  above 
cited  letter)  win  be  granted  with  the  utmoat 
dtecretlan  and  than  only  whan  the  border 
can  be  unmiatakaldy  defined  by  viaual  ref er- 


tbe 
1063. 


the 


Hum,  there  ware  atrermft  operating  within 
the  RepnbUe  of  Vietnam  which  had  WAF 
markingi  and  VIetnameae  erewK  VNAF 
marklav  and  UJB.-VletnaiiwB  crewi:  UjB. 
markiiwi  and  UJB.-Vletnameee  crewa;  and 
UJB.  maikJuga  with  XJA.  crewa. 

Admiral  VUt  pointed  out  to  General  Har- 
Mna  that  JC8  meaaage  Number  M72  of  0 
September  lOOS  had  authorlaed  the  tnlU- 
■tlon  of  flrea  by  aimed  aircraft  engaged  In 


that  air 
oountarijroduetlTe  by 

popnlaHnn  Baily 
.Taik  Foree  had  _ 
tug  atr  opuratlnw  untfl  the  aobjeet  could  be 
llMMimghlj  diacnaaed  at  the  next  8ed>af 
meeting  aeheduled  for  10  FMruary  at  Head- 
quartera  CDfCPAC. 

Although  the  DOD  had  not  been  In  favor 
of  T"-r— ''**"f  air  apaiatlona.  the  iaaue  wae 
piaoed  on  the  February  SaeDaf  oonf erenoe 
•gaoda.  Headquartera  UBAF  requeated 
Headquaitara  PACAF  to  prepare  a  thor- 
ough brlattaig  on  the  "concept  of  employ- 
mint  of  air  unite  and  methoda  uaed  for 
target  adaetkm  and  IdentifloatlaD  to  induda 
iiMiaaiii  !■  tiakan  to  liMure  minimum  impact 
on  cMlian  population." 

•  •  •  •  • 

During  hto  vWt.  theae  proceduree  and  the 
control  atrueture  which  had  been  eatab- 
Uahad  were  doaaiy  ewaminwd  The  eonelu- 
aion  leaehad  waa  that,  oonaldartng  the  pout- 
teal  and  operational  problama  taiTolved.  a 
"aoUd  control  atrueture"  eadated.  Targete 
were  aeleeted  by  the  VM  and  doaaiy  dMckod 
by  the  Joint  Operatlona  Center  (JOO  and 
the  Air  Support  Openrttoaa  Canter  <ASOC). 
Targete  were  marked  by  the  VM  tannrd  air 
oontrollera  (FAC)  flying  in  Ualaon  atreraft 
The  report  muatrated  the  degree  of  care  ex- 
erdaed  by  dttng  a  miaalon  in  which  the  VK 
airborne  controller  dU  not  arrire  to  mark 
the  target.  The  UBAF  taHtraetor  pOote  in 
the  alreiaft  obaerred  that  a  tlra  fight  waa 
taking  idace.  and  aaw  an  officer  In  a  Jeep 
pointing  to  the  location  of  the  eneaur.  "nev- 
ntlifilfi.  the  bomba  were  aalvoed  In  the 


aircraft.  "I 
(JOB) 


worth 


oration,  reatrletlaaa  on 
ejvect  you  to  enrdae 
watvar  authority  for  UJB.  ( 
by  caae  baaia  whai 
when  expected  take'   ia 
bordar  vlolatian)  tanolved." 

At  thia  thna,  and  to  the  normal  Fum 
Gate  laaUktliJiw  Impnanil  by  the  JCS.  an- 
other waa  added  by  the  Sd  Air  DMalon.  The 
civwB  oould  only  conduct  atilkea  under  a 
VMAF  forward  air  oontroUar.  An  enaptlon 
waa  nataWiatiart  fbr  night  atrlkea  peimltttng 
Farm  Date  crewa  to  atrike  under  a  C-4T 
flaieahlp  which  eatahllahed  radio  rday  be- 
tween VN  peraonnel  under  attack  on  the 
ground  and  the  atrike  aircrew. 


-rulea  of 


UMI 


"By  definition  (JC8  M7a)  auppreadve 
fine  reaultlng  from  eecort  mlmlnna  are  eon- 
■kleivd  defenatve  fire.  You  ahould  amend 
paragrapha  BD  and  B  of  (ICACV  Directive 
es)  In  auch  manner  aa  to  indicate  armanent 
on  UH-l'a  and  CH-21'8/UH-M'a  may  be 
uaed  to  biltiate  Are  provided  enemy  target  ia 
clearly  identified  and  la  threat  to  the  nfety 
of  the  helicopter  and  paaaengera." 

Moreover.  JCS  meaaage  8870  of  February 
lOdS  [had]  authorlaed  an  amendment  to  the 
rulaa  of  engagement,  peitalning  wedflcally 
to  UJ&  heUooptcia  in  the  RVM.  to  allow 
them  to  engage  deaily  Identified  Viet  Cong 
f oroea  cotMUered  a  threat  to  the  mf  ety  of 
the  aircraft  and  their  pafngrn.  JCS 
stated  that,  durtaag  a  visit  of  their  team  to 
the  RVN.  It  fraa  found  that  the  JCS  mea- 
aage of  Septeinber  1962  oonoemlng  rulea  of 
engagement  for  armed  Aimy  hellooptera 
had  been  erroneoualy  Interpreted -to  mean 
that  the  helicopter  muat  wait  to  be  fired 
upon  before  hilt*Ti*1rg  return  ftare.  "Such  In- 
terpretation Is  more  reotrletlve  than  was  the 
Intent  ..."  COMUSICACV  ammdwl  hfa 
rulea  of  engagement  accordingly. 

The  Jet  question,  along  with  the  deteiml- 
natkm  of  the  purpoae  and  acope  of  Farm 
Gate  appeared  to  remain  fsaentlally  moot 
The  problem  of  Jet  englnea  and  aircraft  did 
not  seem  relevant  In  regard  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  UJB.  Army  hellooptaa.  UH-lA's  and 
UH-lB'a  were  both  Introduced  Into  the 
RVM.  The  first  five  of  the  tuibo-Jet  UH-IA 
Iroqiioia  airlvtng  In  the  RVM  aboard  the 
U8NC  Croatan  on  M  April  196X 

Certain  vlolatlona  (of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords) had  evldmtly  been  deemed  aooept»- 
ble  In  view  of  V&.  objectlvea  othera  were 
not  The  baaea  of  the  value  Judgmente  In- 
volved were  noi-plways  deductible. 

•  From  the  inception  of  Jun^  Jim  (Farm 
Gate)  icttvltlea  tai  the  RVM  In  late  1961.  the 
Stete  Department  evidenced  growing  oon- 


In  December  1963.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  Indicated.  In  a  meaiage  to  the  Embas- 
sy In  Saigon,  his  views  regarding  border  re- 
strictions on  UjB.  aircraft  Trading  to  a  dls- 
eusslan  jinwotFntwy  the  proper  military  tae- 
ttea  to  defeat  the  Viet  Omg.  the  Secretary 
stated: 

"It  ramalna  that  political  signlflcanoe  at 
preaent  of  another  RKO  (Cambodian) 
border  inddent  certainly  outwdgha  prober 
Ue  military  advantagea  of  air  opwmtlons  in 
border  are*.  .  .  Politically,  count  against  us 
now  two  and  three-quarter  strikea.  Militari- 
ly, there  Is  general  agreement  that  succeaa 
Ilea  not  tai  drawing  tight  Cordon  Sanltaire  in 
Maginot  manner. .  . 

The  Implldt  concern  reflected  In  theae 
iiiieaagts  was  prompted  by  many  chaigea  of 
border  violations  lodged  by  Qunhodla.  The 
Cambodian  (and  Laotian)  border  was  un- 
marked. Ill-defined,  and  hotly  In  diapute.  In 
wsponse  to  thia  concern,  on  25  January 
1963,  the  oommandw  of  the  3nd  ADVOM  re- 
stricted Farm  Gate  aircraft  from  conducting 
opettttlans  within  five  miles  of  Intematlonal 
borders  during  daylight  and  ten  mQes 
thiHiig  darkneas.  The  VMAF  did  not  have 
this  restriction. 

On  IS  Movember  1962.  the  VM  JOS  pub- 
lished •  memorandum  entitled  'limltBtt^p 
of  Air  and  Artillery  Supporte  Along  Viet- 
nam Republic  Border  Corridor."  Whereas 
the  2nd  ADVOM  restriotlon  of  25  January 
provided  for  a.  five  mile  buffer  during  day- 
light houra,  which  waa  Increaaed  to  ten 
mOea  at  night  the  JG8  memorandum 
placed  a  constant  10  Bac  restriction  on  air 
support  and  15  KM  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  Ben-Hat  River.  Under  emeigency  condl- 
ttona.  aooordlng  to  the  JOB.  requeste  for 
waiver  of  the  reatrictton  would  be  consid- 
ered. With  regard  to  the  waiver  authority 
which  JG6  had  reaerved  to  Itself.  CIMCPAC 
advised  CXIMUSMACV.  In  January  1963, 
that  he  also  be  prepared  to  waive,  with  dts- 


These  lusUkllre  maaaurea  created  aaaay 
pratdcma.  one  «»— r**  of  which  la  muatrat- 
ed by  the  Viet  Cong  attack  on  the  Soc 
Trawg  Airfield  on  10  September  1963. 
Within  five  mlnutea  after  the  fbat  tlmm 
mortar  hlta,  four  UBAF  pDote  wen  air- 
borne. In  the  air.  they  notified  the  AOC  of 
the  attadi  and  aakad  for  a  flareahlp  and  ad- 
ditional flghtera.  They  than  expanded  ord- 
nance on  wiiat  they  bdlsved  to  be  the  Viet 
Cong  mortar  poaitloaa  Identlfled  by  what 
appeared  to  be  muade  Uaihaa.  Thia  waa 
done  during  ARVM  retaliation  with  mortar 
and  ottier  Are.  Immedlatdy  foDowtng  the 
ahr  attack  the  Viet  Cong  withdrew. 

The  «■«--«"««■«•  of  the  34th  Taetioal 
Group,  whoae  T-38's  were  involved,  eom- 
nH>T««*«i  the  agiiiissiiii  action  of  the  UBAF 
pOote  tn  <«»*— "Httg  a  base  under  attack.  He 
pointed  out  however,  that  audi  an  action 
was  in  violation  of  the  nilea  of  engagement 
sinoe  there  were  no  VMAF  crew  meinheis  on 
board,  no  FAC.  no  flareahtp.  and  no  way  of 
podtively  Identifying  the  target  whidi  was 
In  an  allegedly  friendly  area,  in  making  this 
point  the  34th's  commander  noted  that  It 
was  difficult  to  undentand  why  certain 
rulea  had  to  be  obaerved.  In  a  OOIM  envi- 
ronment he  said,  the  rulea  of  engagement 
are  neoeaaarHy  sendtlve  stnoe  there  are  uau- 
aUy  no  dearly  defined  battle  Unea.  He  added 
that  the  winner  of  a  OOIM  war  would  prob- 
ably be  the  skle  which  wins  over  the  people 
and  It  was  possible  that  victory  over  a  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  oould  be  otCret  by  the 
vpi..f^«»iMi«i  death  of  one  of  the  friendly 
f oroea.  The  commander  alao  stated: 

.  .  We  muat  exerdae  our  moat  mature 
Judgment  and  reatraint  at  aU  tknea  and 
abide  by  the  rulea  of  the  game.  This  Is  vital. 
even  though  In  certain  aituationa,  such  aa 
this  caae.  It  might  appear  that  the  proper 
course  of  action  Ilea  elaeirtiere.  .  .  .  Take 
pride  in  accomplishing  a  difficult  Job  under 
advene  conditions  in  a  sane  and  ^ttf  easton- 
al  manner." 

Another  case  occurred  on  6  Deoember 
1963,  when  Army  helloopten  supporting  a 
n  ciirpa  outpoat  at  night  were  reported  to 
have  fired  on  friendly  f  otoes  In  an  attack 
made  without  podtlve  Identification  of  the 
Viet  Ooiw  target  The  commander.  MACV. 
directed  that  corrective  action  be  taken.  He 


.  .  It  is  alao  of  concern  that  a  poaaiblllty 
exlate  In  which  U&  pilote  conducted  Indis- 
creet firing  against  ground  targete  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  ground  force  dls- 
posltifln.  without  iimiinvr'^~**~"  with 
ground  forces  or  the  air  control  system,  and 
without  prior  arrangement  or  briefing. .  .  ." 
Theae  general  oondltlona  prevailed  to  the 
end  of  1963.  at  whteh  time  a  test  plan  In- 
volving the  arming  of  OV-l'a  (Mohaita) 
was  proposed.  To  permit  sudi  testing.  Gen- 
eral Haiklns  advised  Admiral  Felt  that  the 


would  have  to  be 
(MACV  dtoectlve  permitted  the 
Mohawk  to  be  uaed  ottetiatvely  only  after 
bdng  tired  upon.)  The  OV-1  test  (in  the 
role  of  an  armed  eaeort  for  tranaport  alr^ 
craft)  waa  approved  and  the  mlea  aubae- 
quently  modified, 

Defollatlan  (Ranch  Hand)  and  crop  de- 
struction opantlona  eanae  in  for  their  diare 
of  diamiaBlm  In  Bild>1963.  control  of  crop 
destruction  waa  titfitly  hekl  at  the  Waah- 
ington  levCL  On  19  June,  the  l^nbaasy 
Saigon  propoaed  an  operation  which  in- 
volved about  3000  aerea.  "We  (General  Bar- 
klna  and  Mlniater  Tmehart)  urgently  re- 
questing this  discretionary  authority  in 
order  to  minlmiip  ddaya  ao  that  greiktest 
possible  crop  area  oould  be  hit  before  oon- 
dualon  overall  mOttary  opentlon  toward 
mid-July."  Both  Trudiart  and  Haiklns  were 
"satisfied  that  thia  area  ia  Viet  Coiw  eon- 
trolled,  and  that  Viet  Cong  do  not  lepaat  do 
not  have  nearby  altemattve  aouroaa  of 
food." 

The  uae  of  napalm  was  also  the  center  of 
uuuUuveiayi  however,  it  was  somewhat  more 
loosely  controlled  than  was  crop  destrue- 
tlcn.  State  fdt  that  "pcdftlcal  eoiMlderatiODs 

would  suggest  llinHrtng  uss  ««p»l««  to  hi|^ 

priority  targete  wbldt  (are)  dearty  Viet 
Cong  InMaUatlona." 

In  respnnsT  to  a  query  from  the  Bnbaasy 
Saigon.  State  reaponded: 

"Oonieur  diaentton  in  uae  napalm,  To 
extent  oontnd  can  be  exerdaed.  (It)  should 
be  left  with  Taak  Force  Saigon.  However,  as 
you  are  wdl  aware  there  are  apedal  political 
aspeete  in  Ite  use. 

"Request  State  and  Defenae  be  advlaed  in 
time  to  approve  in  advance  any  openttona 
which  In  your  Judgment  are  of  aiae  or  type 
llkdy  (to)  have  significant  political  leper- 


The  VMAF  had  obeerved  the  resulte  Which 
oould  be  obtained  from  '^r**—  and  had  ar- 
rived at  the  fonrhisinn  that  it  waa  an  effec- 
tive weapon.  While  aome  damente  in  the 
UJB.  remained  unconvinced  as  to  the  desir- 
ability and  easentiaaty  of  tte  uae  vl»«-vla 
UA  polftteal  tntereata;  the  VMAF  officially 
.  .  requested  that  this  type  of  weapon  be 
fully  used  whenever  It  seems  to  be  neoessaiy 
for  the  pmpooe  of  openAional  missions  " 

The  continuing  end  ever-changing  re- 
stralnte  continued  to  plague  the  UBAF/ 
VMAF  eff orto  to  achlere  operational  eff eo- 
ttvenaaa.  Paitlculaiiy.  the  varloua  evente 
within  the  RVM.  and  the  attttudea  of  ite 
government  and  Ite  peopte  influenced  the 
proaecution  of  the  war  againat  the  Commu- 
nist insurgents.  Such  Inddente  aa  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  Prealdentlal  Palace  In  February 
1962;  the  maturing  of  the  Buddhist  unreat 
In  the  late  summer  of  1963;  and  the  coup  of 
1  November  1963.  whldi  depoaed  the  Diem 
government  brou^t  the  Joint  atar  oper- 
atlona to  a  temporary  but  disruptive  halt 

Immediately  following  the  bombing  of  the 
Preddentlal  Palace.  (37  February  1962)  In 
what  was  eventually  Interpreted  as  an  at- 
tempt to  amamlnatf  Prealdent  Diem,  the 
VMAF  was  grounded.  Only  FARM  GAIV 
aircraft  were  avallahle  to  reapond  to  oalla 
for  help  agalaat  Viet  Cong  attack.  Two  days 
later  the  VNAF  A-IH  squadrons  were  re- 
leased for  operations  but  were  allowed  to 
carry  ordnance  no  heavier  than  30mm.  Sub- 
sequently, Ccdond  Vlnh  tnfonned  General 
Anthla  that  all  reatrietlon  on  VNAF  strike 
aircraft  would  probably  be  removed  by  5 
March. 

TtM  alleged  repreaalon  and  persecution  of 
the  Buddhlste  during  August  of  1963  fur- 
ther confused  the  Issues  and  detracted  the 


RVN  military  effoita.  The  U  A 
ported  a  converaatton  with  General 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  General  Staff  of  21 
August  "In  answer  to  a  spedflo  question. 
Khiem  said  that  all  general  otfloen.  tn 
unlaon.  had  latdy  become  oonvlnced  that  if 
attuatlon  (Buddhist  problem)  were  to  con- 
ttaine  few  weAs  longer,  morale  of  Army 
would  aerlously  deteriorate.  .  .  ." 

Addtaig  rdlgioua  objectlvea  to  the  military 
objective  progieaa  toward  whldi  waa.  at 
best  not  going  wdl-4ne(eaaed  the  acope 
and  oomplextties  of  the  Joint  RVN/US  prob- 
lem and.  in  effect  opened  a  "aeqoiid  front" 
for  the  OVN.  Hie  GVN  waa  then  faced  with 
an  tntemal  political  wnfllrt,  as  wdl  as  an 
external  mllttary  oonfllet 

The  coup  of  1  November  dbeetly  reautted 
from  the  piwwllug  eventa.  The  VNAF. 
under  Colonel  Ky  who  had  -— -~-^  com- 
mand, fully  supported  the  coup.  The  U& 
Air  Attadie  noted.  "Moat  VNAF  pikite  now 
bedded  down  in  Alert  Room.  T-2S's  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  hornhnd  and  ready  to  go.  FARM 
GATK  staiwHng  by  for  Viet  Cong  outpoat  at- 


Plans  written  tn  1962  to  satunte  the  coun- 
tryside with  air-ground  actions  to  se^  de- 
stroy and  Iragment  the  Viet  Cong  effort, 
were  approved  by  the  Diem  government  tn 
February  1963.  Theae  plana  were  tnlttatwl  1 
July  and  built  up  to  approxlmatdy  15.000 
aetkna  during  Auguat  With  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  RVN  priitlcal  attuation.  empha- 
sis was  turned  from  (rffenstve  military 
action  to  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment's own  wristfTMf  The  coup  wrote 
"finis"  to  these  plana.  Thia  complete  and 
dangerous  dtversfcrn  of  VNAF/USAF  Objec- 
tives was  accentuated  by  the  potential  ex- 
ploitation of  the  attuatlon  by  the  DRV. 

At  the  start  of  the  coup,  the  VNAF  had 
assumed  control  of  sll  slrcnft  Inrliirting 
U8AF  aircraft  However,  as  of  060QU  on  2 
November,  the  Air  Attadie  learned  that  the 
VNAF  "had  relinquished  control  of  aU 
UBAF  aircraft  and  had.  in  fact  asked  U8AF 
to  maintain  and  aopport  the  battle  against 
the  Viet  Cong  to  maximum  of  their  c^iabil- 
Ity  aa  they  were  all  on  alert  status  in  sup- 
port Ot  coup  opentlon."  At  165SU  on  1  No- 
vember. AOC  (Joint  VM/U8AF  manned)  ad- 
vlaed the  COC.  3d  Air  DMaion.  of  hMtruc- 
tion  from  Ccdond  Ky  that  U.S.  atreraft 
would  not  be  permitted  to  takeoff  unlea  on 
approved  reacue  or  operattonal  necessity 
missions  Forty  minutes  later,  at  1738Ii. 
grounding  of  UBAF  aircraft  waa  lifted. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Diem  regime.  General 
Harklna,  in  a  meaiage  to  JOB,  stated: 

.  .  The  big  Job  now,  and  the  entire  in- 
terest of  my  peoide  and  me.  is  to  get  the 
new  team  f oeuaed  on  the  Viet  Cong  immedi- 
ately. We  buckle  down  to  this  at  once." 

The  crudal  question  remained  unan- 
swered at  the  end  of  1963.  Would  ttils  radi- 
cal procedure  for  effecting  governmental 
diange  correct  the  dehllltatlng  diaeaae 
which  had  afflicted  RVM'a  proaecution  of 
the  war— or  would  It  moely  exdiange  one 
syndrome  for  another,  leaving  the  diaeaae 
unchecked? 

The  beginning  of  1964  saw  the  stage  set 
for  further  reatrictions.  relaxatlona,  addi- 
tions, and  changea  to  the  rulea  of  engage- 
ment In  efforto  to  meet  the  exigendes  of 
changing  political  and  military  pdUdes. 
Comidlanee  with  these  policies  and  rules 
was  not  enhanoed  by  activities  of  the 
Fourth  Brtate. 

While  violation  of  the  Geneva  Acoords  did 
not  become  a  aerlous  Preaa  lasue,  the  issue 
of  the  USAF  flying  combat  miaslons  was 
raised— many  timea.  The  official  UJB.  pad- 


re-   tlon  atipulatod  that  a 

member  had  to  be  aboard:  that  an  fllghte 
were  conducted  for  the  puipoae  of  tralniiig 
the  VMAF:  and,  that  conipifihei^ve  trebl- 
ing aometlmea  involved  combat  atfadons — 
with  the  USAF  airman  In  an  Instructional 
nde. 

Certain  repocten  had  recdved  Informa' 
tlon.  allegedly  from  a  U.B.  idlltary  aouroe 
(and  subaequently  iwinmieil  by  VN  aimed 
foroea  aooieea)  that  FARM  GATE  aircraft 
in  many  caaea.  speartieaded  ground  oper- 
atkma  %lth  bombing  miariou  ^alMt  the 
Viet  Coog.  Also.  It  had  been  reported  to 
them  that  there  were  now  two  air  fbroes  op- 
eiatlaB  in  the  RVN  againat  the  Viet  Cong., 
"the  GVN  Air  Fane  and.  aecondly.  Ameri- 
can unite  (FARM  OATB)  controiied  and  op- 
erated by  USAF."  *•  Embassador  Noitti«  re- 
piled  that  tt  was  taicoRed  to  say  the  UjB. 
was  "spearheading"  the  grsnd  aasault  "In 
tntntaag  the  VN  Air  Force  In  opcratian  of  T- 
21^  a  new  ptane  to  then,  we  are  giving  on- 
thenipot  training  which  often  Involves  traln- 
ing  under  cwnbat  oondftianot  but  that  In  no 
caae  do  U.8.  pOote  operate  alone:  puipoae 
and  objectlvaa  bdng  the  tialnliw  of  GVN 
pilote  In  combat  openttona."  Ndtibg  la- 
bded  as  "teke"  the  duoge  that  there  were 
two  Air  Foreca  In  the  RVN.  Tlw  reporten 
indicated  that  they  were  aatiafled  with  theae 
ffsponsBS  and  the  illsriissinii  made  the  re- 
ports eanaldei|hly  leaa  "aenaatlanal." 

Countering 'QIC  Communist  Insurgency  tn 
the  RVN  had  proven  to  be  eitiwiaely  diffi- 
cult comtiirr  and  vextng.  A  """i"""*  of  di- 
verse tnAnences  eristed  political,  paydio- 
logical.  socMogical  and  military.  Tlie  Inter- 
action of  theae  variables  had  determined 
the  rdattve  effectiveness— or  Ineffective- 
ness of  Joint  RVN/UdS.  efforts.  However, 
change— an  Imwiitabic  diaiacterlatlc  of 
progreas^-oonttnoed. 

On  5  March  1M4,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
USAF,  dtaeeted  TAC  to  deploy  four  T-2rs 
and  necessary  peraonnd  to  Udom  for  a 
pertod  of  six  months,  on  TDY  basis  Priorto 
thdr  arrival.  Embaamrtni  Unger  had  recom- 
mended that  tlie  reatralnte  tmpoawl  by  the 
United  Statea  on  the  use  of  aircraft  and 
bombs  by  the  RLAFbe  rdazed  and  greater 
diaeretlonary  authority  given.  He  propoaed 
thdr  use  for  reprisal  against  aniiilii  ao- 
tlons  and  for  Interdletlan  of  bnlld.ivs  for 
attaA.  The  JOB 
Unger's  prapoaala  and 
stronger  setlan.  They  recommended  that 

1.  Mlssloas  aarigned  diould  be  offdMive  as 
weU  as  defenaire. 

2.  Restrlettons  on  the  use  of  napalm 
ahouM  be  removed. 

3.  First  priority  on  interdietion  missions 
dkwld  be  Inbound  convoys. 

4.  Considerations  should  be  given  to  use  of 
United  States  snd  third  country  forces  to 
provide  air  support  tn  Laos. 

5.  UJB.  aerial  iiimiiialmaiM'ii  could  con- 
tribute much  In  view  of  the  limited  capabil- 
ity of  the  RLAF. 

6.  The  SAW  detachment  bdng  d^loyed 
to  SEA  could  provide  substantial  asristance 
In  tndntaig  and  advtoe  to  the  RLAF. 

Theae  views  were  forwarded  to  the  State 
Department  On  30  Mardi.  the  State  De- 
partment adviaed  ftmliaamdiM  Unger  that  a 
limited  number  of.bomb  fuaea  could  be  re- 
leased to  the  RLAF.  since  the  propoeed  use 
of  bombs  could  be  considered  In  support  of 
"responsive  oounter-attaeks  to  regain 
ground  lost  to  the  Pathet  1*0  and  as  repris- 
al tn  response  to  Pathet  I«o  attack."  This 
was  the  first  time  the  RLAF  bad  been  per- 
mitted to  maintain  custody  of  any  bomb 
fuaes. 
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InllkTCliUM. 
to  tteMACV 


I  Dawn  tav  VM. 

■toetmtt.  Mitlwaih  ttMy  eonld  be 
iny  atakn  vlilcfa  alsht  te  fMOl- 
tatod  by  tta*  on  of  TN  otaarran. 

With  i«lww  to  bordw  fUtfiti.  ilnnft 
vara  not  ■iiniiMhiiil  to  craa  RVM 
-wtthont    dtoioB 
tbraush  the  Air  Attache, 
■y.  or  the  THilwy  of  tho 
eanad.**  and  «««n  than  alitnft ' 
thortaad  to  lira  on  or  aferaai  the  boedHB.  Air 
auDOOft  aottfltlaa  for  bordv  oolpaata  (flra 


aupply.  ate.) 


aothorked 


at  whleh 


evalnatten. 
undarthoa 

Tliu  ilhtannw  tnan  the 
■trenft  eould  neamally  operate 
ftm^ff-^  Whan  the 

by  o  rtrcr  or  vehicle  roota.  or  If  a  itver  or  ve- 
hlde  route  «M  InaUe  and  aleos  the  border 
and  located  vtthin  1000  metera  of  the 
border,  the  BHzlmiim  operatlnt  Umtt  of  the 
atocraft  waa  the  rlf«r  or  vehWe  route.  In 
othtf  areaa,  aircraft  wera  Umttad  to  MOO 
metera  tram  the  border  when  alroaft  ware 
diracted  by  a  forward  air  oontroDer  (FAC) 
and  5000  netan  when  not  ao  direeted.  All 
alreratt  wera  required  to  remain  eouth  of  an 
tanasliwrT  line  paraUd  utth  and 
BMten  Bouth  of  the  Ben  B^  RIvar 
taw  Morth  and  South  VMoim. 
on  vlaual  and  photopraphlc  mlaainn  aircraft 
could  be  waived  under  oertatai  MACV  proft- 
alona.  ttowmrer.  tho  JCS  authorlled  the  Air 
rom  to  fly  anned  V-100  nalaalana  up  to  and 
along  the  Mekoiw  River  when  It  constitut- 
ed the  Ttaal-Laotlan  border.  Authortty  waa 
not  granted  to  make  tneuntona  Into  laoa. 

F-lOO  pIloU  wara  taiatnicted  that  aircraft 
would  be  armed  during  all  operattone  except 
air  refuelliw  training,  but  that  a  aaf  ety  pin 
would  be  retained  tai  the  trigger  and  the 
trigger  aaf  ety  awtteh  kept  off  to  prevent  tai- 
advertcnt  filing.  Although  «eclfle  mice  of 
aogagcment  bad  not  yet  been  approved  for 
theee  operaMona.  pOota  wera  taietnicted  that 
they  ratataMd  their  Inherent  right  of  adf- 
defeoae  and  wera  authorlaed  to  take  aueh 
imnaiiira  aa  wnrti  m  riMaarr  tn  prtrtitfit  thitm 
aelvea  ahould  they  be  aubJeeted  to  hoatlle 


On  17  May  lOM.  Oonununlat  forcae  tamed 
agalivt  the  NentraUeta  who  wera  co-located 
on  the  Flai|ie  daa  Jairaa  (PDJ).  An  overt 
InterventloQ  **?**■**<  waa  made  by  the 
United  Stataa  to  bolater  the  Meutrallat 
f oraae  and  to  aerra  notice  to  the  Oommu- 
nMa  that  the  united  Statee  waa  determined 
to  ba^  the  legal  goveramnt.  It  waa  decided 
that  a  iiicaiiiaiamniT  effort  might  paovtde  a 
means  of  peovlng  that  Viet  Iflnh  and  Chl- 
nen  OenuBunlata  wera  aaalating  the  Indlge- 
noue  Pathet  Lao.  Such  evldenee  could  be 
to    the    International    Control 


The  flrat  action  tai  the  buildup  of  thla  UjB. 
iiiiiaiiMlamnfri  off  oat  waa  aClKCPAC  alert 
to  Carrier  Taak  Group  (CTO)  77.4  on  M 
May.  to  be  prepared  to  conduct  a  ahow  of 
foroe  and  iiimiiiie lamia »i  over  I^oa.  Air 
Pofce  deaaenta  wera  already  pteeent  In 
Southeast  Aala.  A  reoonnalaaanee  taak  force 
(RID.  "«">——**  Able  Mable.  waa  In  place 
at  Ttai  Son  Mhut  AB.  Vietnam.  F-lOO  Super- 
at  dark  AB.  PhOip- 


On  M  May.  the  JCS  authorlaed  the  flrat 
mtaalons.  which  wera  flown  by  U8N  alraaft 
The  USAF  flew  Ito  first  mlaalon  "during  the 
daylight  hours"  of  the  next  day.  The  pto- 
poaal  that  low-level  reconnalamnrr  fll^U 
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with  two  dayUghA  and 
to  be  flown 
MACV.  A  further 
any 

of 
wonU  be  aaade  by  mwaaitred  VMAV 
RLAP  T-M^  The  next  option 
by  amrkad  UBAF  and  Vatm  Oate  alretalt, 
f oDowad  by  a  ftaal  option  cf^OTAy/PSW 

iMlly  dsManed  on  31  May  UM  whan  JCS 

UhtO  the  May  attack  agataat  the  Mential- 
the  RLAF  posaaaaed  only  four  T-4ra. 
a  few  non  tartlml  r*— -**  and  Ita  air- 
craft wara  lasUhtsd  to  tho  use  of 
and  gum.  On  17  May.  with  the  PDJ 
tai  Its  sseond  day, 

Lsoimitf  Ulwsr  (than  ftiiihaamrlnr  to  I^os) 
anthcrtasd  the  ve  of  100  and  IO»pound 

The  Initial  efforts  of  T-M  or  othsr  ah^ 
craft  opsrattagevsr  Iaos  wara  conflnad  to 

temganee  aaid  a  syatam  whWi  would  allow 
the  Air  Vrooe  to  react  to  fMd  raqneata. 
Rutae  of  angagamant  and  anthottty  to  atrike 
had  to  be  reaolvad  at  the  earUaat  potait  If 
the  Air  Von»  effort  was  to  be  effective. 

A  coaittnnous  program  of  rseonnaisaanee 

tai  I«as  was  authcrteed  by  the  JCS  In  a  BMB- 

aage  to  cmCPAC  on  »  May.  The  Joint 

Chleto  alao  amde  It  dear  that  overflight  of 

the  Democratle  RepubUe  of  Vietnam  wae 

afasidntely  not  siilliislsiiil  CIMUPAC  added 

that  the  Yankee  Team  program  had  to  be 

to  the  lenutaamanta  of  the  U.8. 

m  lAoa.  OOMU8MACV.  CDfCPAC. 

the  JCS  and  higher  authority.  Thai 

not  to  be  used  under  any 

atlng  foreee  wm  to  be  ettMtsd  locally.  CO- 
MU8MACV  daalgnstiiil  the  Onmmanrlar.  M 
Air  OMalon  <Malor  General  Joaeph  Moora). 
as  mitnltaiiVrr  between  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy.  General  MOora  waa  given  the  author- 
ity to  auggaat  but  not  to  ecaapel  Navy  ao- 
tloiH.  He  aaalgmirl  the  Navy  aU  targeta  on 
the  MACV  taaget  Ilat  located  north  of  U  de- 
greee  M  nalnutaa  for  planning  purpoaea. 

The  questton  of  Joint  D8/VN  craws  on 
Farm  Gate  atocraft  was  ralBsd  tai  May  U04. 
when  td  Air  DIvlalan  was  ssked  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  U8AF.  to  explatai  its  use  of  VNAF 
pilots  on  Fum  Gate  Tn*TT*~-  The  3d  Air 
Division  repllBd  that,  ataice  November  lOOa. 
VNAF  pOota  had  not  flown  on  Vtem  Gate 
aircraft  but  that  baale  VNAF 
laed  for  the  taak.  A  VNAF 
atoned  officer  had  the  job  of  achediiMng  and 
ecntrollliw  besic  airman  who  atood  alert  In 
tho  ready  room  adjacent  to  the  1st  Air  Com- 
Squadron  opatatlona  rooaa.  There 
infrequent"  iiiiaalnna  when  the  non- 
availability of  VNAF  ataman  required  the 
cansallaHnn  or  dday  of  a  mtaahiw  The  3d 
Air  DIvialcn  pointed  out  that  the  praeanea 
of  the  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron  had 
contributed  aignfflranUy  to  VNAF  off ectlve- 
nem  by  aetting  an  f»""r**  for  the  VNAF  In 
the  number  of  aorttaa  flown,  flying  houra. 
and  tn  the  prof aaatonaUam  of  the  aquadron 
itself. 

On  30  May  1004.  the  JCS.  tai  a  maaaaga  to 
cmCPAC  reaffbmed  that  the  UjS.  polley 
tai  Vietnam  was  that  the  U.8.  mUttary  would 
not  take  part  in  combat.  An  exception  was 
made  in  the  oaae  of  Fum  Gate  aircraft,  al- 
though thera  could  only  be  ueed  to  fly  bona- 
flde  operational  tralntaig  mlaalona  agataiat 
hoatlle  targeU  tai  order  to  prepara  VNAF 
ptrrfnm''  for  an  eventual  "take  over"  from 
theUSAF. 

The  JCS  alao  atated  that  heUoopten  tai 
the  theater  were  f  or  uee  aa  tranaport  only 
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was  Sim  not  able 
to  go  an  the  way  In 
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of  thgXBonths 

UA  Army 

af 

durtaw  1004  whleh  halpsd  rasolva  the  I 

ttan  of  a  proper  aalx  of  UJB. 

U8AF  atacraft  tai  the  tteatar.  Daring  1003- 

n.  Ilia  ainwm  nf  ilmi  lail  iMiertlTea  hi  thla 

ana  ssrrad  as  a  Umltatlan  upon  UBAF  ae- 

ttvttlm  tai  VlalBaBk 

On  the  3tth  of  May.  Ganaitf  Moora  eant  a 

to  PACAF  leqnadtaig  that  he  be 

given  anthortty  to  eavloy  VS.  aircraft  and 

tat  aaareb  and  rescns  C8AB)  ss  he 

In  tho  evant  UjS.  alreiaft 

(Ta 

iX"  He  dM  not  reeeira  a  reply  untS  0 

Jane  whan  a  Navy  atacraft  waa  ahot  down. 

The  pilot  ajeetad  anaeaarfnlly.  Accordtaig  to 

Oolond  Robeat  F.  TyrdL  the  Air  Attadie  tai 

y*f*«-r*.  tlirta  laqiiasls  sum  fiii  aainail  tn 

the  irmlMBmitrr  af*liw  the  VJB.  pIloU  be 

tai  to  provide  dora  eupport  for  the 

By  the 

thraiwh.  the 

dmt  up  and  Navy  lieutenant 

Pathet  I«o. 

On  4  Jtaw.  the  Secretary  of  State  request- 
ed that  the  freqneney  of  Yankee  Team 
fUghte  be  cut  back  to  one  or  two  days  per 
nijiirlHMWtfwl  by  daaaand  fltfits  re- 
to    ipedflB    obJecMvas.    CDfCPAC 
with  thli  rsqoast  bat  addsd  that,  tai 
hto  asttaaatlan.  the  aaaln  puipoee  of  Yankee 
to  provide  the  tattdUgease  vital  to 
In  the  South,  rawmals 
to  keep  tabs  on 
Communlat  aupply  rontee  from  the  IMIV 
taito  South  Vietnam  through  Laoa. 

Seortaw  higher  in  the  worlds  attention 
that  thlB  undaecorrent  of  debate  waa  the 
harah  raahty  of  lA.  Ktaaonan'a  i 
on  the  foDowtaig  day.  the  lorn  of 
Navy  atacraft  On  0  June,  the  day  before  the 
the  JCS  dtaaetod  dNCPAC  UK 

to  fly  two  low-levd  ro- 
es a  dngle  flight  over 
Laoa  on  the  Plataw  dm  Jarrm  area  on  7 
June.  Schedule  dght  flatter  bomber  ata^ 
craft  as  escort  artth  npttannm  mix  of  weap- 
oi»  for  AAA  aiipiB  loalnn  boort  alraaft  are 
anthorlaad  to  aaaploy  appropriate  retaUato- 
ly  fire  against  any  souree  of  eotl-alraaft 
tire  against  recce  or  eecert  atacraft.  Ref cr- 
B  001131Z,  coordl- 
of  operation  and  area  to  be  eov- 
by  recce  iTirT~**~r  underway  7  June. 
Kitty  Hawk  raBOurem  be  employed 
If  operatloamlly  f eadUe.  Mlalon  ahould  not 
overtly       Khang       Khay 
HTyti— "g  .  .  ■"  It  was  one  of 
atacraft  which  was  ahot  down.  Thla  pilot 


Viet  Mlnh   offendre  on   the 
Jarraa.  and  the  crtttcal  political 

tai  both  the  RVN 
letore  of  the  U A  efHaatta 

,  In  mid  1004.  The  UJB.  COIN 
cCbwi  In  Sooth  VMnam  was  not  acMsvtav 
tts  ohisdtvaa.  The  taisuigaids  taimiaU  tai 


ths  uunttaniilBn  of  the 

requested  that  nothtaw  be  said  to  tho 

about  this  or  the  isflt  that  oaeorts 


nd  (3)by 
to  fCmefMlly 


nf  iHladniia  nnwn  at  iimillimi  al 
ratallatary  Are  ia  aathorised  if  the 
r  eseort  sircratt  are  caidan- 
gered  by  gnmnd  flra. 

L  In  easm  of  mtaalens  flown  at  low  Icvd 
and  the  naebamalBBanee  or  CBCort  am  flred 
upon,  retaliatory  Are  la  an) 
the  fliBt  PMB  with  the  iiinnnnsismnrf  alr^ 
craft  or  by  drdlng  back  an 


effective  If  we 


I^ter  that  day.  the  JCS  told  CINCPAC 
tlmt  It  was  neoesaaiy  that  the  Ooaamnnlats 
be  taught  that  the  United  Statee  ^ 
to  conduct  thle 

and  uee  force  If  neeesaary.  TherefCre.  a 
strike  force  of  dght  F-100^  staging  frem 
Tan  Son  Nhut  waa  to  atrike  the  entlatroaft 
liMtallatlaia  at  Zlang  »^'~'»'t  on  0  June. 
After  the  atrike.  pOota  reported  dtaect  bito 
onthetuget. 

CDfCPACPLT  rdnf otoed  thie  determina- 
tion with  a  mesaage  to  unite  under  hie  com- 
mand dlrecttaw  that  there  be  a  aalnimum  of 
Mr  reeee  atroaft.  CIMCPAC 


of  theBLAFT-Sreto 
itea  and  destroy,  on  the 
IM  already  tai  plaea.  The 
there  Is  no 
tai  ths  PrtaBO  MtadBtsr^  Bataid  that 
by  Pathet  Lao/Vlet  Mtaih  Justify  actions  al- 
ready underway  and  ptrrhaim  Bsare.  but  he 
inalata  for  pottttcal  reeeona.  that  wa 
avoid  going  on  reeoa 
and  thua  giving  Com 
da  fad  and  pretense."  Ho  fmirhirtiid  the 

alwaya  that  RLO  foaow  taieapable  of  atand- 
taig  up  to  FWM  If  latter  really  moent  to 
pgdi  thraugh.  conedvahly  with  air  sagport 
(there  is.  of  eounw.  always  ihk  that  Oom- 
munlets  will  also  introduce  aircraft). 

thla  period,  were  significant  Flrat  was  a  10 
June  JCS  Baaamga  whtah  aothorlaad  weath- 
er reeonnBlaaanoe  fUghta  prior  to  the  actual 
Yankee  Team  photo  miadon.  It  alao  aothor- 
iaed  flak  auppraaahm  by  the  flghtera,  low 

levd  only,  tai  advance  of  the ■aiaiamiirf 

aircraft.  Commander  of  TFG  77.0  asked 
dNCPAC  on  U  June  if  he  was  right  in  the 
r— T>«'~  that  "eeeort"  InrtadBrt  any  avail- 
able  attack  on  fighter  alraaft  CUICFAC 
repttad  that  he  waa  correct  GenaaalMoaae 
aent  a  dtawtlve  to.  the  SSd  Tbetteal  Fighter 
Wtaig  dement  at  Da  Hang  on  IS  June  orders 
ing  that  two  F-100^  be  wmlntataiwl  on  alert 
at  an  ttanm  and  to  be  paepared  to  put  two 
more  on  U  minute  and  four  on  one  hour 
alert.  The  ftaml  of  the  fire  meamgwa  was  a 
CINCPACn<T  decWon  to  allaw  Navy  fOrom 
to  use  the  "Snake  Sre"  bomb. 

PACAF  «««»««"»««*Mi  on  30  Jtme  that  Thai- 
land baeed  U8AF  asaefea  could  be  ueed  for 
BAR.  Two  daya  later  the  Padfle  Air  Reaeue 
Center  at  Ttei  Son  Nhut  taifoamed  PACAF 
that  the  proeednes  fbr  coordtaiattaig  rescue 
reeouroH  had  been  esiahlishwl  Tho  H-S4'B 
could  be  scraaabled  through  the  Air  At- 
tache'a  office  in  Vientiane  or  by  the  HU-10 
atacraft  that  wae  always  tai  the 
ever  UJB.  atacraft  ware  operating  In 

The  Navy  had  XA-3B  atacraft  avanable 
for  dectronlc  taitdUganoe  gathering 
(RUNT)  mlBalana.  CINCPAan<T  put  a  hold 
on  their  uee  on  30  Jteie  untS  IntdUgcaiee 
could  verify  whether  fire  control 
I  paeeent  in  Laos.  JOB  Onally  gara 
the  execute  order  on  their  urn  on  30  June. 

A  few  daya  later.  CINCPAC  apdled  out 
the  JOB  ptfUcy  on  rulm  of 


g.  IB  CMM  of  mlaalai 

■  flowa  at  low  Iwd 

agataiat  aroM  of  attoBi 

f  antlaliciaft  fllglite 

wm  be  eecoated  and  « 

looete  are  anthorissd 

to  employ  beet  opera 

ttoaMl  tachnlqum  to 

Bdntamae  iWt  wUch. 

when  aathortaed  by 

JCa  aaay  taidnde  atta 

ok  of  known  enlieir- 

craft  pedhone  tai  adva 

nee  of  the  reoonnalB- 

asaee  akaraft  when  ■ 

Dppreadon  of  ground 

fire  to  comldered  OBsn 

lUal  f or  the  eafety  of 

Udng  the  poUcy  est 

forth  by  JOB.  CINC- 

coirtnii  of  the  Sooth 

larpdy  doe  to 

NVN  Into  the  BW.  In  I^oe^  the  < 

taken  over  praetleany  an  of  the  PDJ  by  the 

end  of  May  and 

I  the  bulk  of  the  NeutraUdl^ 

for  orderly  erlth- 
TheRoyall 

tattle  popular  aupport  and  owed  tta 
pstanarOy.  to  VB.  backing  The 
ant  of  Vlalaam  WM  faced  with  pop 


landai 
DeaplteUJB.1 
Ing  Innui  of  ( 


t  tired  of  yean  of  t 
r  eCforta.  the  cent 
riand 
B  bra 

;tea< 


PAC 


to 


b.  Asa 


atacraft  wm  uttUse 

above  etf ectire  hostile  ground  fire. 

b.  Route  iiiiiismelsmiir»i  wm  normally  be 
conducted  at  medium  eltttnde. 

c.  Low  levd  reeoamalsaance  wm  be  author- 
laed when  medtaim  levd  reconoalaaaaee  wm 


on  to  provide  further  I 

JMoBBdMuMbe 
to 

with  the 
of  deelrad  objecttvaa. 

dmuld  be  condneted  at  medtana  levd. 
Medtaan  levd  la  defined  ae  an  altttuda  above 
the  levd  of  expected  hostile  ground  fire. 

c  A  ditf eacntlatlan  mwet  be  made  between 
rautlna  and  priority  lequtaementa.  The  de- 
of  priority  Should  be  amde  by 
Vientiane  or  by  CQMUBMACV 
jntdligemy  requtaementa.  OO- 
MU8MACV  nmst  evaluate  the  urgency  of 
the  requireaaent  agalnat  the  Imown  rl*8  of 
weather,  terratai  and  hostile  Are  that  must 

Thla  urgency  or  lack  of  urgency 
be  imfllTTt*^  for  eadi  requirament 
anlimm-tit  to  CINCPAC  and  wm  alao  dictate 
the  operational  eoaamanden  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  mlCBlaai. 

d.  In  Inoe  there  are  areas  that  are  tree  of 
hoatlle  ground  Are  and  other  areas  irtiere 
hoatlle  ground  Are  wm  lie  expected.  Most  of 
theee  sreaa  are  known  to  you.  In  artieduling 
mladons  over  areaa  where  hoatlle  ground 
fire  la  not  expected,  low-levd 
be  condocted  If  wether  predndm 
at  medtaim  levA  end  if  rtaka  Involved  with 
the  hnarda  of  weather  and  terrain  at  low 
attttiw^»  are  aoomtable.  Howwer,  whanmla- 
atona  are  to  fly  over  arees  where  etfectire 
hoetDe  ground  fire  can  be  expected,  sdied- 
ule  the  mtadon  at  medlnm  levd.  In  tboee 
due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
of  preeuppreaaive  Are  if  oon- 
to  the  eafety  of  the  mls- 

The  Air  Force  wanted  greater  freedom  to 
ediedule  low-levd  fUghte.  es  required. 
dNCPACAF  reooaamended  the  removal  of 
itaiihtlMMtnprimiitanrliTHgtita  ftlthtnirti 
CINCPAC  agreed  with  dNCPACAF  aa  to 
the  need  for  low-levd  mtaakais.  he  did  not 
fed  the  time  was  rii^it  to  sdc  for  fun  an- 
thortty to  fly  them.  He  bdieved  overan  au- 
thority could  be  won  tai  ttane.  but  not  untfl 
anthorltiM  at  higher  levda  were  uuminced 
of  the  advantage  of  low'^evd  uronnaia 
aance.  Uhttt  then,  permlaslon  to  fly  at  low- 
levd  woukl  have  to  be  obtataied  eeparatdy 
ffif  rarh  miaainn 

The  oonttamed  suooem  of  the  Viet  Cong  in 
the  aoooeoBtul  Pathst  Lao/ 


_  to  hare  taifDtrated  Into  Sooth  Vlet- 
and  another  17.000  probably  cmbc  tai 

totbe  UJB.  Slate  1 ^ 

The    ^"' '^    foecm   in 

espandliw  thdr  area  of 

tid'beyond  what  It  was  in  May  1004. 

Ums  snd  air  atrikee  by  RUiF  T-STS  (and. 
later,  by  USAF  Jet  atacraft)  wara  Uie 
fSetoca  in  curbing 


m  South  Vletum.  the  mld-lM4  dtuatlon 
waa  "^"^  grim.  w*gi'""g  under  isatilhallj 
the  aame  ndce  ee  were  In  etfOet  when  the 
United  Statm  etepped  up  tta  iMldanrf  tai 
1061.  the  govemsMnt  was  maktaig  ttttle 
gataiat  the  Viet  Oong.  The  Diem 
tai  November  1003.  and  the  Khanh 
coup  In  January  1064.  left  an  aftermath  of 
poUtlcal  taHtaUUty  that  praetleany  I 
pursuit  of  pacification  progran 
drawn  early  in  the  year.  The  USAF.  wMdi. 
in  the  apriiw  had  grounded  tte  B-aO^  aaid  T- 
3018,  waa  In  the  ptugiem  of  laudaiug  A-IR 
atacraft  and  only  a  handful  were  avallabie 
for  Tirmltal'  In  June  and  July,  the  month  of 
July  was  the  worst  snd  bloniWad  of  the 
war-4or  both  UJB.  and  Virtiianwa  foroea— 
aa  the  Viet  Oong  puahad  theta- campaign  to 
peak  Intenalty,  apparently  to  coincMf  with 
the  10th  anulreiaary  of  the  algntaig  of  the 


TTte  HOnohiln  high  levd  I 
In  early  June,  to  line  up  a  new  appaoach  to 
the  war.  the  diange  tai  wmmiand  of  both 
nmitary  and  pftnttftf  liniliiialilii  of  the  XJA. 
effort,  and  tough  dipjomattr  wamtnga  to 
North  VMnam  an  dgnitled  the  opentaw  of  a 
of  VJB.  partlBlpation  tai  the  war. 
for  the  atfnrrmg  up  of  UjK  efforts 
MACV  activity  during  July  to 
the  point  where  the  MACV  ststf  ^ 
eently  detracted  from  tta  vital 

mhdon  tai  the  RVN.  General  

land,  on  13  July,  mgently  reqoaated  aTPT 
»rnnMi»i\a^ffti  vhlch  would  permit  aaannlng 
of  an  oparatlana  war  room  34  boon  a  day. 

Yankee  Team  mlaloais  in  the  Mnong  Soul 
and  PDJ  areaa.  In  aupport  of  Opaatlon  TW- 
Migto  were  anthoalaad  by  the  JOB  on  30 
July.  The  atacraft  eouM  fly  at  medlnm  levd. 
with  the  caoeptlan  of  one  whldi  eoaU  go  at 
low  eWtudy  if  weather  peradtted  The 
atacraft  could  retaliate  if  either  the 
ar  lacort  atacraft  were  cndangared  by 
hodSe  Are.  On  the  low-levd  flight  the  ato-- 
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cfmft  oouM  raUllato  on  the  flnt  paa.  If 
fired  upon,  and  then  drde  and  atrike  acBin- 

Toward  ttie  and  of  the  month.  PACAF 
and  CINCPACFLT  both  tmpwMad  ooneem 
to  cm CPAC  about  auuuiaaalwi  fire.  PACAF 
conaidered  uae  of  auiniiuaalte  fire  by  Yankee 
Team  aircraft  BMot  dealraWft.  TXm  tommt» 
auoaatod  that  a  combination  of  countotoat- 
tcry  and  imirianned  Interdletlon  atrfkea  be 
uaed  acahiat  the  "Impmlns"  Communlat 
antiaircraft  Are.  CINCPACFIiT  mid  that 
I  flie  waa  needed  for  low  altitude 
and  while  not  100  percent  effec- 
tive. It  would  keep  iun  crews  ttom  flrlnc 
with  tanpunltjr.  It  waa  alio  felt  that  the  au- 
thority to  order  auppreaahre  fire  ahould  be 
left  with  the  "an-th»«oene"  commander. 

Althouch  Yankee  Team  operatkna  over 
Idoa  and  X7SAP  support  of  the  RLAP  T-28 
operations  slgnlflwd  an  escalatton  of  the 
Mm%mt*.  tn  Southeast  Asia,  the  events  of 
earty  August.  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin,  trlc- 
■erad  a  sudden  upsurge  in  air  activity.  The 
attack  on  the  UjB.  destroyers  liadduz  and 
Turner  Joy  (August  t  and  4)  and  the  subse- 
quent VA.  Navy  strikes  on  four  NVN  instal- 
lation (August  ft)  helped  a  lot  of  pleoea  fall 
into  place  in  the  complex  plans  for  defend- 
ing Southeast  Asia.  First,  the  movement  of 
USAF  leU  Into  the  RVN  was  carried  out 
with  Justification. 

A  system  for  n.8.  control  of  air  defense 
and  the  employment  of  air  In  out-of -country 
operations  got  approval  from  the  RVN  gov- 
ernment. 

For  the  VS.  Air  Force,  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
inddents  were  the  start  of  a  new  wnphasiw 
on   air   power   In    the    counterlnsurgency 

struole. 

More  significant,  perhaps,  than  the  retali- 
atory strikes,  was  the  deployment  of  DSAF 
strength  to  Southeast  Asia  following  the 
Tonkin  attacks.  PACAF  was  alerted  to  dis- 
patch two  squadrons  of  B-ftT's  from  Clark  to 
Blen  Hoa  on  August  ft.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  to  alert  one  F-108  squadron  to  move 
fromYokota. 

It  was  also  told  to  alert  one  RTF  of  six  F- 
lOl's  to  deploy  from  WestPac  to  Tan  Son 
Nhut.  Deployment  alert  orders  went  out 
also  to  other  CHNCPAC  units.  Involving  the 
Marines  and  the  ITSd  Airborne  Brigade. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Bth.  General 
Khanh.  In  a  merting  with  General  West- 
moreland, agreed  to  allow  the  B-S7's  and  F- 
lOrs  into  the  RVN.  He  also  said  that  the 
VNAF,  along  with  aU  Vietnamese  armed 
forces,  was  on  alert  status.  He  said  that  36 
percent  could  be  off  the  ground  In  SO  min- 
utes and  the  rest  in  4S  minutes.  The 
RVNAF  was  ready  to  attack  North  Vietnam 
if  they  attacked  the  south,  and  they  would 
also  attack  Cambodia  under  similar  condl- 


Actlons  wwe  taken  In  sevenJ  other  areas 
to  prepare  for  the  new  situation.  With  the 
increased  possibility  that  a  retaliatory 
attack  by  NVN  in  South  Vietnam  might 
follow.  CINCPAC  asked  its  commands  to 
study  the  air  defense  needs.  It  noted  that 
the  rules  of  engagement  had  two  voids:  (1) 
No  rules  for  intercept,  pursuit,  or  destruc- 
tion of  hostile  aircraft  over  Thailand  and. 
(2)  no  rule  for  allowing  aircraft  intercepted 
over  Vietnam  to  be  followed  outside  the 
RVN. 

To  prepare  for  a  possible  movement  of 
Oonununlst  troops  aooss  the  17th  Parallel, 
or  into  Laos,  COMUSMACV  recommended, 
on  •  August,  that  medium-level  and  low- 
level  photo  recce  flights  begin  over  NVN. 

CINCPAC  amplified  his  rules  of  engage- 
ment In  mid-August  1M4.  He  said: 

1.  In  view  of  fii^teri  in  North  Vietnam. 
you  are  authorised  to  aim  Yankee  Team 


aircraft  for  alr-to-alr  combat, 
dally  in  areas  where  DRV  aircraft  could  be 
expected  to  cross  the  I^otlan  border. 

a.  Number,  type,  otdtnaiioe  load  and  tao- 
tics  of  escort  alraratt  will  continue  to  be  de- 
termined on  Individual  missinn  basis.  This 
Inf  onaatlan  wUl  continue  to  be  Included  in 
OP-00  reports  for  long-iange  plans  and  OP- 
1  reports  for  Individual  mlsslan  approvaL 
The  following  rales  of  engagement  apply 
for  Yankee  Team  operations  in  I^oa. 

a.  If  the  iBfinnnalmanfi  or  escort  aircraft 
are  fired  upon  by  ground  fira.  retaliatory 
fire  ii  autborlaed  either  on  the  fbM  pam 
with  the  iiiusiiialmaniiii  aircraft  or  by  dr- 
cUng  aubnquent  passes  by  saeorts. 

b.  If  the  UMiisiiiBlasanfTi  or  escort  aircraft 
are  attacked  bv  hostile  aircraft,  bnmwtlal.f 
and  ■iiiiMliii  measures  are  authorised  In- 
dudlng  hot  pursuant,  but  only  to  the  DRV/ 


c.  When  authorised  by  JC8  on  Individual 
"'«■■»«'«  basis,  attacks  to  known  anttatreraft 
positions  In  advance  of  the  rsnwinsisssnf* 
aircraft  Is  authoriaed  where  suppcwiion  of 
ground  fire  Is  considered  essential  for  the 
mf ety  at  the  i  iinnnnalsssnoe  abcraft. 

CINCPAC  went  further  Into  rules  of  en- 
gagement on  31  August  when  he  Informed 
tactical  commanders  that  authority  to 
launch  Yankee  Team  weather  reconnais- 
sance misslrwis  had  been  delegated  and  did 
not  require  approval  tram  higher  headquar- 
ters. Weather  recce  miaslnns  were  author- 
ised as  required,  provided  they  were  flown 
at  altitudes  and  In  areas  where  they  would 
not  be  subject  to  hostile  ground  Are.  No 
photognphy  was  permitted  on  these  flights. 

Regarding  the  OP  procedural  messages. 
CINCPAC  told  hli  subordinates  that,  under 
current  ground  rules,  misslnns  required  ap- 
proval by  State.  Defense  and  JCB.  Mlastens 
bad  to  be  flown  exactly  as  listed  In  the  OP- 
00  and  approved  by  JCS/CINCPAC.  If  devi- 
ations were  desired,  they  had  to  be  submit- 
ted as  an  OP-00  MOD  and  the  mlsskm  was 
not  to  be  flown  until  the  request  for  devi- 
ation was  acted  upon. 

Shallow,  unescorted  photo  penetratton 
into  Laotian  boMer  areas  were  approved  by 
the  JCS  on  28  August  These  missions  were 
to  be  flown  at  medium  altitudes  to  obtain 
coverage  of  specific  targets  of  Interest  to 
MACV  and  were  not  to  exceed  one  mission 
every  48  hours.  On  18  October,  permission 
was  given  by  the  JCS  to  fly  a  maximum  of 
two  miastons  per  day  during  the  period  18- 
31  October,  in  order  to  complete  the  terrain 
study.  ^'■T*'»*T  were  flown  unescorted  and 
at  medium  or  hl^-levM  altitudes,  with  the 
2d  Air  Division  providing  SAR  support 

Relaxation  of  the  rules  of  engagement  to 
allow  normal  Fum  Gate  operations  with 
either  a  VNAF  student  pilot  or  VNAF  ob- 
server aboard  was  agreed  to  by  Sec  Def  on 
38  September.  This  was  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  JCS  to  change  several  Farm 
Gate  rules.  The  JCS.  in  addition  to  asking 
for  "observers."  sought  a  change  of  the 
Fum  Gate  mission  to  include  combat  sup- 
port as  wen  as  training,  authorisation  for 
scrambling  Fum  Gate  aircraft  for  Immedi- 
ate requests  with  only  the  T3A.  crew  aboard, 
and  changing  the  markings  on  Faim  Gate 
aircraft  from  VNAF  to  USAF.  The  SecDef 
authoriaed  only  the  use  of  "observers"  con- 
sidering the  other  chsnges  as  "not  being  in 
the  best  interest  at  the  time." 

Near  the  end  of  Sept  19M.  •  *  *  gave  the 
RLAF  approval  for  use  for  Its  T-28's  In  the 
proposed  interdiction  strikes  along  Route  7. 
Theae  aircraft  were  authoriaed  for  uae  In 
high-cover  support  flak  suppression  roles 
and  SAR  operations.  Aimed  Yankee  Team 


authoriaed  to 
strike  targets  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
IU<AFT-2S's. 

In  an  embassy  telaoon  from  ths. 
dor  In  Bangkok  to  the  State 
(October  8th),  the  dmbaamrtor 
guide  Unea  for  using  Thai-based  OBAF 
Briefly,  they  Indadsd  pboto  raoon- 
over  Laos;  armed  esoort  for  photo 
over  iMCfKi  SAR  operations 
In  Laoa;  armed  escort  and  supprssstve  Are 
for  Laotian  BAR:  air  defeiwe  of  Thai  alr- 
apaee  with  hot  pursuit  over  neighboring 
boiden  authorised;  and.  In  the  event  of 
direct  Chlneae  Communist  Intervention,  any 
use  of  lliai-baaed  atr  power  as  needed. 

A  final  planning  meeting  for  air  strikes 
against  targets  in  the  Panhandle  was  held 
at  MACV  Headquarters  on  fl  October.  Rep- 
reaentatlveB  from  Sd  Air  DIvlslan.  MACV, 
UA  Fm^sT  Vientiane,  and  Tth  Fleet  at- 
tended. At  this  meeting,  the  Air  Attadie, 
Vientiane,  said  the  RLAF  would  go  against 
18  targets,  inrliiding  Mu  Gla  Pam  on  14  Oc- 
tober lOM.  This  would  be  done  whether  or 
not  the  XSB.  provided  any  requested  CAP  or 
Yankee  Team  strikes.  The  tena  Yankee 
Team  In  relation  to  strikes  against  targsts 
a  CINCPAC  action  of  the  Yankee  Team 
which  ronsldered  the  armed  In 
armed  recce  attacks  as  part  of  the  overall 
r^***!*  Its  authority  was  not  granted  for 
CAP  aircraft  to  fly  over  Laos,  such  cover 
would  be  provided  by  alreraft  orbtUng  over 
the  BVN  and  Thailand,  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  the  automatie  launch  of  UjS.  Jets 
from  Thailand  or  South  Vietnam  In  support 
of  SAR  operations  or  air  In  an  onWnanw 
with  the  new  rules  of  engagement 

CINPAC  reported  that  U.8.  doae.alr  sup- 
prat  for  RLAF  operations  In  Laos  was  au- 
thorised, using  forces  named  in  Vietnam  or 
aboard  alreraft  cartteis.  The  Ambassador  to 
Laos  approved  Yankee  Team  operations 
north  of  20  degrees  and  east  of  the  Nam 
Hou  and  Nam  Houp  Rivers  on  28  October. 

In  late  October,  renewed  recommenda- 
tions for  approval  of  Yankee  Team  strikes 
against  Route  7  were  made  gnd  (he  first 
DSAF  interdiction  mission  was  finally  ap- 
proved and  flown.  These  Interdiction  mis- 
sions, later  tenned  Bairel  Roll,  were  not  au- 
thorised slteinate  targets  when  flown  at 
night 

Shortly  after  the  Viet  Cong  morning 
attack  on  Blen  Boa,  on  1  November  Amhas- 
aador  Taylor,  ooneurring  with  the  ICS  plans 
for  counteractlcma.  and  with  an  endorse- 
ment from  COMDSMACV,  strongly  recom- 
mended that  retaliatory  air  strikes  be  un- 
dertaken joinUy  with  the  RVN.  COMUS- 
MACV wired  that  he  knew  of  no  apedflc 
Viet  Cong  target  in  the  RVN  which  would 
constitute  an  appropriate  reprlsaL  WhDe 
there  was  a  constant  search  for  such  a 
target  and  with  some  limited  iuccess.  none 
were  found  Justifying  a  mam  air  attack. 

WhOe  there  were  enough  VNAF/Fum 
Gate  aircraft  in  the  RVN  to  launch  reprisal 
attacks  In  the  ''""'*^«»»*  future.  COMUS- 
MACV considered  It  "highly  destiable"  that 
he  have  in-hand  authority  to  use  USAF  aug- 
mentation forces  when  and  If  required.  To 
reduce  congestion  of  bases  in  the  RVN  and 
improve  the  U.8.  posture  In  Southeast  Asia. 
06D  in  earty,  November  1064  was  consider- 
ing an  increalse  In  the  number  of  VJ&.  air- 
craft based  In  Thailand.  Ambassador 
Martin.  In  Bangkok,  was  asked  by  08D  on  2 
November  to  get  Thai  government  author- 
ity for  the  movement  of  aircraft  In  and  out 
of  Thai  bases  as  CINCPAC  may  desire  and 
for  increased  use  of  Thai  aircraft  on  Yankee 
Team  esoort  missions.  However,  on  7  No- 


of  State  Dean  Rudi  ad- 

I  that  the  Royal  Thai  Oovemment  was 
not  to  be  apptoadied  on  the  use  of  Tlial- 
aireraft  untn  further  Instructinns 


FoUowtng  the  downing  of  two  UOAF  air- 
craft in  a  three-day  period  (18-21  November) 
the  rales  of  Yankee  Team  operL 
>K>i«giH  again.  As  a  result  of  the 
the  JCS  immediately  sst  10.000  feet  as  the 
new  —«"«»—"»  for  Ysnkee  Team  miaslnns 
Authority  for  knr-levri  asisaiaai  had  to  be 
apptwved  on  an  IndMdnal  taaala.  The  UJ& 
AmbMHdar  In  Laoa  waa  gratified  by  this  d»- 
cWon  and  iiiii<Biiiiinnrt<^  that  any  flight  an- 
thorlMd  for  low-level  be  tndtvldnally  ap- 
proved by  the  BBbaaiy  in  Vientiane. 

CniCPACAF  i«ii«i«M«— *«  that  JCS  restric- 
tton  of  fUght  to  10>00  feet  would  only 
result  In  signifloantly  less  effective  recon- 
,.«.-.~..  operatioiM  In  Laos  and  wotOd 
deny  UJS.  agencies  the  Intdligenoe  neeca- 
aary  for  both  military  and  political  plan- 
ning. Any  additional  restrictians.  If  sppUed 
to  tactical  operations,  he  said,  would  further 

decrease  the  capability  for  timdy 

to  priority  vtsual  and  photo 
requirements. 

As  the  Yankee  Team  effort  cut  down 
enemy  daylight  aetirity  and  Increased  night 
movements,  there  was  a  need  for  a  night 
Ithoto^apable  aircraft  whldi  could  keep  the 
enemy  off  balance  and  crimp  his  nocturnal 
activity.  Tliere  were  two  RB-STs  In  Vietnam 
mm!  two  more  enroute  In  December  which 
were  nt  configured  and  capable  of  nl^t 
wmk.  The  RF-lOl's  had  a  limited  night  car 
pabOlty  using  a  pod  for  carrying  flash  car- 
trtdgca.  but  possemed  no  self-oontalned 
navigation  system.  AU  the  Yankee  Team 
night  photography  and  the  day-and-night 
BUNT  recce  operations  had  employed  cairi- 
er  baaed  RA-^B's.  RF-8's.  and  BA-SB  air- 
craft These  alreraft  were  restricted  to  mlhl- 
mum  altitudes  of  18.000  feet  using  flash 
tf^Hnha  tawtead  of  flash  cartridgea.  This  re- 
stricted the  night  id>oto  recce  to  alreraft 
with  bcmb  bays  and  fHm<""**^  the  RF-type 
aircraft  for  nl^t  operations  since  flash 
bombs  could  not  be  canted  externally  due 
to  their  sensitivity.  In  view  of  these  defi- 
ciencies in  the  i^gbi  recce  capability.  CINC- 
PAC asked  the  JCS  for  an  Air  Force  strike 
RTF  parage  of  four  RB-a«B's  and  two  RB- 
OOCs  to  be  deployed  to  cnaik  to  augment 
the  Yankee  Team  forces  in  SEA.  These  sir- 
craft  could  operate  under  the  rules  then  in 
effect 

On  20  November,  CINCPACFLT  granted 
■utlmrity  to  COMSBVENTHFIXBT  to 
schedule  RA-8C  aircraft  for  day  as  weU  as 
night  Yankee  Team  ml— '""^  Guidance  for 
employment  was  a  list  of  qpedfk:  "do  nots." 
"Do  not  schedule  r*'— *'*"■  against  heavily 
defended  targets  unlem  spertflrally  directed 
to  do  so.  Do  not  schedule  the  RA-8C  for 
weather  recce  missions.  Sdeet  altitudes 
giving  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety  above 
ground  fire  envelopes." 

ftmfiasmrtor  Unger  (Vientiane)  was  obvi- 
ously unimpressed  by  the  Air  Force's  argu- 
mente  concerning  altttudes  and  approval  for 
Yankee  Team  miasltwHi  In  a  27  November 
message  he  said  that  various  sensor  systems 
allow  aircraft  to  operate  Just  as  effectively 
at  medium  altitude  levels  as  they  operate  at 
low,  providing  periods  of  weather  promise 
good  celling  and  visibility.  The  message  con- 
cluded. "Anbassy  reserves  right  to  comment 
on  all  Yankee  Team  missions  " 

On  14  Dec  1064.  the  fiist  of  the  Band 
Roll  missions  was  flown,  resulting  In  strikes 
agalrff*  a  bridge  and  a  group  of  buildings  on 
the  east  approach.  Ambassador  Sullivan 


(Ukw)  wired  the  Secretary  of  State  on  18 
December  that  he  was  distuibed  by  two  as- 
pecte  of  tte  mladon.  First  it  was  his  undsr- 
standltw  that  the  bsidge  was  not  a  target  of 
opportunity  unleas  •osny  forces  were 
moving  on  It  This  was  a  RLAF  target  and 
could  have  bean  htt  by  RLAF  T-2rs  that 
day.  The  Ambassador  fdt  this  pointed  up 
the  need  for  mora  coonUnatlan.  Secondly. 
Kf^ffAiHf  to  the  fliiiliasssilnff  photos 
showed  houses  dsstooyed  on  the  east  ap- 
proach to  the  bridge  which  could  wdl  have 
been  dvlUan  dwdlinck  He  added: 

Bther  I  bam  a  serious  misunder- 
standing of  rates  of  the  game  for  these 
Band  Roil  miaaioas  or  dse  there  has  been  a 
serious  fftUnre  In  coonltnatlnn  of  a  type 
whldi  could  cause  us  some  signlfteant  head- 
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4.  Hot  pursuit  Is  antlMtlaed  Into  CHIOOM 
tenttorial  waten  and  ainpaee. 

snmz  I    Biiiisiii  or  vmuM  ovw) 

1.  U&  Forces  are  authorised  to 
and  destroy  hoatite  alreraft 
within  the  ^w?^tp*"<—  of  RVN. 

2.  Hot  punult  saay  be  eondneted  asi 
aery  and  fMsibte  into  North 
(I»V).  Laoa.  Cambodia,  and  otlMr  tefternar 
tional  waters  not  to  indude  CHIOOM  terri- 
tory or  tetittorial  waten. 

8.  Hoatite  farces  or  Installationa.  other 
than  thoae  activdy  engaged  ta>  aceccdance 
with  these  rules,  which  are  encountered 
outside  the  conflms  of  RVN.  win  not  be  at- 
tacked except  as  neeessaiy  fbr  adf  def enae 
and  only  to  that  extent 


CINCPAC  wired  the  JCS  the  next  day 
that  he  concurred  with  ftmhassadm-  Sulli- 
van's views  that  the  bridge,  per  se.  was  not  a 
target  of  opportunity  unlem  t  forces 
were  moving  on  It  The  posslbte  driUan 
hmwa.  he  added,  appeared  to  be  RLAF 
Target  No.  28,  which  was  a  milftary  instalter 
tlon.  However,  he  did  not  oondder  thto  a 
target  of  opportunity  In  the  abaence  of  any 
oboerved  PL/VM  activity.  To  avoid  future 
w.iMiwwtori^»ww.«f-  be  reported,  he  was  In- 
structing hte  operational  cnmmandew  that 
targete  of  opportunity  were  confined  to  un- 
_i-»«v«Ki»  mjUtary  activity  of  a  transient  or 
mobite  nature  and  that  fixed  Installattans 
were  to  be  stru^  only  tn  connertinn  with 
attacks  on  deariy  Identified  military  con- 
voys M«H  military  I'^ratmmtn  Qt  when  pte- 
brlef ed  as  a  secondary  target  Yankee  team 
procedures  were  to  be  used  for  all  future  op- 
erations. 

Prior  to  the  second  series  of  Band  RoU 
flights.  2d  Air  Division  requested  snd  re- 
ceived approval  to  fly  recce  alreraft  with  the 
strike  group  with  the  recce  aircraft  author- 
ised to  fly  bdow  10.000  feet  at  optimum  alti- 
tude to  get  photos  of  the  type  snd  qusllty 
necessary  to  assess  imT~**»**  strike  results. 
If  the  recce  aircraft  had  to  desf«nd.  escort 
of  CAP  aircraft  would  support  them.  Uke 
the  flnt  mlsskm.  napalm  was  not  author^ 
teed  on  theae  fUtfhts.  nor  were  strike  aircraft 
to  be  laundied  from  Thailand  bases. 

On  18  December.  AC47  alreraft  were  In- 
tioduced  to  combat  which  was  to  result  in 
e4jttti«»ii  rules  of  engagement  to  provide 
for  thdr  ntflteatlon 

Another  request  by  MACV  for  the  use  of 
two  Thai-based  F-108's  to  eecort  strike  recce 
slrcraft  on  the  aecond  series  of  Band  Roll 
mltel"'r  was  disapproved  by  CINCPAC  on 
22  December.  CINCPAC  said  that  the  intent 
of  Band  Roil  was  to  limit  strike  forces  of 
our  alrcnaft  f ra  other  than  IHaOand  bases. 
The  addition  of  the  two  F-106's  would  raise 
the  number  of  aircraft  to  six  and  would  not 
comply  with  the  ground  rules  laid  down  by 
"hlilier  authority." 

At  the  dose  of  1964.  2d  Air  Division  pub- 
lished a  compOatlon  of  the  Rules  of  E^ogsge- 
ment  summarising  prohlbittve  snd  pomls- 
stve  air  actions  In  force  at  that  time: 


1.  U&  Faroes  positioned  In  RVN  smy  be 
used  fbr  air  defense  In  Laoa  when  anthor- 
Ipfiii  iqr  the  Conuaander  IAD  or  hte  author- 
ised representative. 

a.  Inf  ormatian  on  any  aetian  taken  under 
thte  authortty  will  be  provided  to  JCB  by 
flash  precedence  message. 

2.  UJB.  sir  defense  f orom  are  aothcriaed  to 
engage  and  destroy  hoatite  aircraft  In  Laoa. 
Hot  puiault  may  be  necessary  and  fdksBfle 

a.  Hot  punult  Into  North  Vietnam  and 
Cambodte  te  not  autherteed  caDoept  MAeii  oc- 
tHOIIy  enpsped  in  oositat 

8.  Unless  spedfhwily  authoriaed,  UjB.  alr 
def eoK  f oroes  sre  not  authoriaed  to  attack 
hoatite  forces  or  Instaltettens,  other  than 
those  oammltted  against  unlem  sttaiA  first 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  neceasary  for 
self  defense. 

4.  Deflnttians  of  a  hoatite  aircraft  and  hoa- 
tite acts  are  the  same  as  those  defined  In 
paragraph  4  (baste  attachment)  with  the 
following  addltionc 

a.  A  hostlte  aircraft  is  one  which  Is  visual- 
ly Identified,  or  if— 'f  «*^^  by  the  U&  Di- 
rector of  an  AOC  or  hte  authoriaed  repre- 
sentative, as  a  Communist  bloc  or  Osmtodi- 
oii  ttirera/t  cnertttiMO  Loot  tcnitory  oxd 
committing  a  hoatite  act 

unax.  «*— TSBK^  nsM  oPBumoas-^JMS 

1.  JfMiWR  teed  escort  Retaliatory  fire  te 
suthorteed  If  iKonnalsmncf  or  esoort  air- 
craft are  endangered  by  ground  Are. 

2.  Low  level  aeort  If  i  u  isinalaisncf  or 
escort  aircraft  are  Ared  upon,  retaUatory 
Are  Is  authorlaad  either  on  the  Ant  pam 
with  the  nimiinaimsiMC  alreraft  or  by  dr- 
dlng    bock    and    oondaettng 


8.  Low  leva  acort  againat  areaa  havimg 
sCronp  AAA:  E^sooits  are  suthorteed  to 
emifloy  the  best  opeiattenal  teebaalque  avaO- 
ehte  to  ">«"t™i^  risk  whidi.  when  author- 
iaed by  JCB,  may  Indude  attack  en  known 
AAA  postttens  In  advance  of  reoonnalssBnoe 
alreraft  when  suppwsslnn  of  ground  Are  te 
considered  essential  for  safety  of  the  reocn- 
'.  atecrsft. 


:  1— nRBUunowAi.  watbu  um 
AiasPACS  ovBt  DRBiiAnoirAL  w*nas 

1.  U.a  Forom  are  authoriaed  to  attadc  and 
dertroy  any  veatel  or  aircraft  iriildi  attadcs. 

2.  Hot  punult  into  territorial  waten  and 
elnpeee  as  may  be  necessary  and  f easlUe  Is 

AUtllOriSOQ* 

3.  HostOe  forces  and  installations,  other 
than  those  Bcttvdy  engaged  in  accordance 
with  these  rates,  whldi  are  encountered 
outside  the  confines  of  RVN  snd  Thailand 
wOl  not  be  attacked  except  as  necessary  for 
self  defense  and  only  to  that  extent 


1.  RESCAP  atrciaft  wfll  not  enter  the  area 
of  the  illitifssrrt  crew  memberU)  unlem  re- 
quested by  the  Rescue  "On^ceneOom- 
msnder"  or  Rescue  Oontrd. 

2.  If  rescue  hdteopten  are  Ared  upon. 
RKBCAP  alreraft  will  take  actten  to  sup- 
prem  ground  Are  after  the  hdlcopteris)  de- 
parts the  area  of  grekmd  Are. 

a.  If  ground  Are  te  coming  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  dIstiesBed  crew  memberis). 
RBBCAP  aircraft  wfll  taisure  that  return  Are 
wiU  not  endanger  friendUes  on  the  ground. 

b.  If  the  crew  on  the  ground  csn  be  seen 
and  ground  Are  te  preventing  helicopten 


dje/OlAV-:    ^'^OJ  TC^f- 
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fram  «p|ini*elilnc  doM  «nou^  for  plek-up. 
RBBCAP  alrenft  between  ttie  eoMnjr  poei- 
ttona  and  Uie  dMreaed  craw  iimher  (■>  u 
a  ■fiiiwtin  actton  for  the  heUeoptera. 


L  Whw  raqnaated  by  the  UjB. 
dor  to  Laoa.  CAP  la  aaHiMlaail  to  provide 
top  oofver  for  RLAF  T-M  atrlkee  In  Laoa  by 
CmCBAC  T8  miaaai  140MSZ  Oet  M. 
"Corridor  Opa  lAoa".  and  lAW  JCB  MIT. 
"Deflnlttae  Ruloa  of  ttw— mm*  Applyinc 
to  lAoa."  Thii  appllaa  onljr  to  antlwrtaed 
pre-tarlefM  tarieta  te  Lmm  and  to  the  provl- 
■ion  of  nmrttaUamk  lailimiBi  to  RLAF  T- 
WB  and  TaiAee  Team  alraaft  — 'g-***  to 
obtain  BDA  of  attacked  taneta.  JCB  MIT. 
"Deflnlttve  Rolea  of  livaceBaent  Applyinc 
to  Laoa"  appUea  with  the  fidlowinc  ezoep- 
tloa:  ffiUMi»alHi  or  retaliatory  lire  acalnat 
AAA  li  not  aathbrtMd. 

3.  Should  CAP  alreran  be  diverted  for 
RBCAP,  eumnt  8AR  nilea  win  apply. 

Th*  prnhlwn  of  flndlnc  tanteta  vlaiially 
after  daril  praeented  another  factor  leadlns 
to  apodal  laelikhuiia  and  llmltatlona  oom- 
poonded  In  the  rulea  of  encacement.  Thia 
altuatlon  waa  amply  Qlurtiated  In  the  unfor- 
tunate '«««"»*^  of  the  vtllace  of  Ban  Tteg 
Val.  aeveral  mOea  waat  of  Route  t»  and  Joit 
aouth  of  Route  9  in  the  eantral  panhanrtlr 
of  Laoa.  Althouch  actual  damage  to  the  vfl- 
lase  waa  lUtbt,  and  there  waa  evldcnoe  that 
high  apeed  aircraft  not  amoriated  with  the 
Bend  RoQ  mlarion  had  attacked  the  village 
prior  to  the  Navy  atrike.  the  Incident  cauaed 
conalderable  oooeera  in  Vientiane  and 
Waahlngton. 

Althootfi  Oenaral  Ifa.  RLAF  Command- 
er, imM'iwiiiMiig  the  Lao  Oovemntent.  ac- 
cepted apologlea  Itam  American  ottldala,  he 
waa  inalatent  that  new  limitatlnna  be  placed 
on  future  Barrd  Roll  mjaalnna.  both  day 
and  night,  and  that  taneta  of  opportunity 
be  reatrieted  to  vehlde  and  troop  move- 
menta  apotted  on  or  near  anthorind  leooo 
routea.  Future  Ban«l  RoU  operattona  were 
to  be  the  ezdualve  preaerve  of  the  RLAF. 

Several  leatiictlum  were  placed  on  early 
Barrd  Rtdl  mlaafainB.  commencing  IS  Febru- 
ary IMS.  which  no  dotabt  aerved  to  offmt 
the  eff ectlvenem  of  the  program  aomewhat. 
early  miarinna  were  limited  to  anall  number 
of  atrike  aircraft  and  were  apaiaely  ipaced. 
A  period  of  72  houia  waa  Initially  required 


UMI 


(later  reduced  to  41  hours),  and  the  uae  of 
napalm  aa  a  weapon  waa  prohibited,  al- 
thouiSt  there  were  advocataa  for  Ita  uae. 
OverfUiSit  of  NVN  waa  not  permitted  and  a 
two-mile  buffer  acne  waa  eatabdahed  along 
the  Laoa/Morth  Vietnam  border.  In  Febru- 
ary. MACV  reoonmended  that  all  aueh  re- 
atralnta  be  doedy  monltared  ainoe  they  cre- 
ated unneoeaaary  reatrlctkna  for  the  tacti- 
cal mmmanrter  reapniMlhlii  for  — «— «~«  ao- 
oompllahment. 

The  ateille  interval  required  between  mla- 
atona  In  the  eaiiy  montha,  although  reduced 
from  Ta  to  48  houia.  reaulted  In  mladon 
delays  and  created  adiednling  pcoblema. 
The  requirement  that  the  JCB  give  final  ap- 
proval of  an  Barrel  RoU  — «— «— ^  alao  limit- 
ed the  aoope  of  the  earty  Barrel  RoU  pro- 
gram. Meeting  or  moMle  targeta.  pinpointed 
by  audi  intdllgence  aouroea  aa  FAR  and 
lleo  f oroea.  road  watch  teama  and  had  to  be 
left  to  the  RLAF  T-M^  untfl  the  wtabUah- 
ment  of  Bango/Whlplaah  —«—«"«?  in  mld- 
1966. 

A  iMk  of  low-Ievd  photo  reooonalaaanoe 
photography  over  looa  was  another  eaam- 
ple  of  early  reatrlctiona  affecting  air  oper- 
cmCPAC  ocnaldered  low-level  ob- 


lique and  vertical  photography  amimtial  in 
and  eonflimlng  dliperaed  and  con- 
targeta.  He  reccmmanded  low-levd 
by  Yankee  Team  alrenft.  to 
obtain  the  required 
by  Bteel  Ttgar/Barrel  RoU  alraaft. 
to  obtain  BDA.  alao  had  to  be  approved  by 
higher  anthortty.  IIACV  fdt  that  the  three- 
diy  waiting  period  for  approval  at  refUghta 
gatve  the  enemy  ample  time  to  move  the 
vhere  mobile  targets 
MACV  wanted  providcaa 
in  the  original  operatione  ordv  to 
allow  refllghta  to  obtain  BDA  when  necea 
«ry.  without  the  neciwilly  for  obtaining 
further  approvaL 

The  Icng-watted  approval  for  the  uae  of 
napalm  in  North  Vietnam  was  finally  grant- 
ed and  uaed  tai  the  IB  March  atrike  agataiat 
the  Fhu  Qui  AmmunMan  Depot.  The  fd- 
lowliw  day  (16  March  IMS),  to  provide  oper- 
atfcnal  fleribflity  oo  future  atrftea.  the  JCB 
authcrlMd  atrike  mladou  agalBBt  the  NVN 
on  a  weekly  baala.  with  atrikaa  to  be  execut- 
ed at  any  time  during  a  aeven-day  period. 
Those  targets  not  atmek  during  the  period 
could  be  carried  over  into  subsequent  weeks. 

CDfCPAC  further  relaxed  the  ground 
rules  for  the  four-week  Rolling  Thunder 
program.  17  Mardi-19  April  1MB.  Thal- 
baaed  planea  could  now  be  uaed.  VS.  tt 
could  tm  out  VNAF  requlreBMnts. 
aircraft  could  be  uaed  to  achieve  a 
damage  lev^  Random  aimed  recce  mla- 
alcaa.  employing  4-8  aircraft,  plna  suHahlf 
CAP  and  flak  support  were  authcriaed.  VS. 
Btrikea  were  not  required  in  amofiafiiin  with 
VNAF  miaalons  Armed  recce  of  hlgiiways 
and  railways  to  atrike  rolling  stock  wss  au- 
thcriaed after  strikes.  Flak  and  CAP  aircraft 
could  expand  on  rdllng  atoek  and  Bsllltary 
vehldea.  Low-levd  and  medium  altitude 
BDA  recce  was  slso  authorlaed. 

In  late  March,  aooordliw  to  CINCPAC.  the 
VS.  waa  tranalting  between  a  dtuatlon 
where  the  VS.  waa  not  involved  in  a  large 
war  with  the  NVN  and/or  CHIOOM8  and  a 
altuatlan  when  large  VS.  forces  were  actu- 
ally eiwaged  in  coeabat.  In  this  latter  case. 

VS.  mflltary daUy  mtaakxa;  larger 

numbers  of  aircraft  were  UTiignH  to  Individ- 
ual targeta:  the  use  of  t*'—  pennltted 
when  spproved  by  the  Amolcan  rtiiiiiaam 
dor  to  Laoa;  removal  of  the  two-mile  buffer 
acne;  low-level  irtiotogra^iy  and  more  flexl- 
Ue  target  aaaignmenta  were  provided  for. 
However,  many  old  limitations  were  re- 
placed with  new  onea  and  poUtieal  raatralnta 
were  a  neverending  problem  in  the 
interdiction  operationa. 

Other  photo 
were  ralaed  by  the  AugiMt  1M4  prohltalticn 
of  aooompUahlng  photographic  reconnala- 
on  weather  fUghta.  Second  Air  Dhrt- 
■id  that  such  a  leaUlctlcu  did  not 
permit  the  beat  uae  of  Ita  aircraft  aamts. 
The  dMdan  added  that  the  JCB  were  un- 
aware of  the  reatrictions  and  thought  It 
might  not  be  in  Une  with  the  latter^  think- 
ing. In  late  January,  Id  Air  Division  In- 
formsd  18AF  of  failure  in  past  effcrti  to 
obtain  approval  from  MACV  and  other 
agencies  up  the  line  of  suthorlty.  Hie  dhrl- 

aicn  then  asked  ISAF  to  seek  i Imliai  to 

Idiotograph  targeta  of  opportanlty  during 
TANKBB  TBAM  weather  mtwlw  It  was 
not  untn  September  that  CINCPAC  notified 
COMD8MACV  that  the  rulea  barriiw  pho- 
tography had  been  waived  and  photoa  could 
betaken. 

Fdlowing  aeveral  wetika  of  wn—mMiH  and 
control  dianisslons  among  CINCPAC.  CINC- 
PACFLT  and  COMD8MACV.  the  argu- 
ments were  cloeed  by  CINCPAC  when.  In  a 


OMsmge  to  COMU8MACV.  It 
that  the  fWBtmmiw  agncy  for  Taittee 
Team  operatione  would  be  CINCPAC.  Con- 
tained in  thIa  daddoB  waa  CINCPAes 
of  TANK^  TSAM  rales  of  an- 
fll^ts  may  be 
at  medium  or  low- 
levd  .  .  .  Retallahiry  On  by  eseorta  author- 
;  the  towna  at  Sam  Neua. 
Khay  or  Xleng  Ifnonang  Uee  of 
tire  not  authoriaad  unlem 
sand  JCB  ap- 
proval la  obtained  .  .  .  Tlie  Air  Force  oon- 
tlnned  to  pram  for  freedom  In  applying  Bup- 
preadve  fhe  ahead  of 
into  heavily  defended  areaa. 

By  Biiptembei.  the  poUey  had  dianged 
only  to  the  extmit  that  approval  came  from 
the  VS.  Omhaamrtor  in  Vientiane  and 
CINCPAC 

Another  restriction  which  waa  detrimental 
to  Tankae  Team  waa  the  prohibition  against 
use  of  napalm  on  oseorts.  Bseond  Air  DM- 
dan oparationB  paraonnd  conddared  thia  to 
be  an  ootatanding  weapon  for  uae  against 
but  tta  uae  waa  vedfkatUy 
,  (Ttae  of  CBD-SA  mimltlnna  was 
authoriaad  by  JOB  8a88/Auguat  •4.) 

Rulea  of  engagentwit  appeared  to  be  qulz- 
otle— trucks  alglited  by  eseorta  on  Yankee 
Team  oyadona  ware  fanmuned  to  attack. 
whOe  thoee  aaaae  trucka.  Ughted  by  Barrd 
RoU  alreraft.  could  be  destroyed. 


4.  Secondary  taigeU  could  be  struck 
before  attacking  the  primary. 

B.  Approved  areas  could  be  used  to  dump 
(However,  there  were  no  author- 
Jettlaon  areas  In  Laos  except  approved 
target  areaa  such  aa  roads  authoriaad  to  be 
oratered  and  eatobllShwl  choke  points.)  If 
emsrgsney  required  jettlsaB  In  other  than  a 
target  location,  a  "aafe"  dto  would  be  adeet- 
ed  and  the  Jettison  reported  as  soon  ss  pes- 


Sted  Tiger  misalnns.  begun  1  April  1986. 
were  to  be  conducted  under  the  same  gener- 
d  ground  rulea  aa  Barrd  RoU  with  a  nota- 
ble exciptiou  napahn  could  now  be  used 
when  authorlaed  by  the    fliiiliaamika    to 


Appraxtoaatdy  two  montha  after  the  Sted 
Tiger  operationa  began,  COMUSMACV 
clarified  and  oonaoiidated  prevloua  wagt 
traffic  on  Barrd  RoU/Bted  Tiger  ground 
rulea  for  operating  untta.  One  of  the  reatrlo- 
the  obaervanes  at  the  twomOe  buffer 
Uftad  by  the  AmbMmdor  to  Lmm 
a  few  days  later.  The  SMsmge  apeUed  out 
the  following  operating  procedures: 

Barrel  RoU: 

1.  Choke  point  mJaainnB  were  suthortsed 
to  oondnot  armed  route  inrisiiiaiawiiiiii  and 
attack  targeta  of  opportunity  along  aU  ap- 
proved routea  In  both  BR  and  SL  areaa.  in 
addition  to  thdr  primary  mlaatena. 

ig  an  approved  RLAF  route 
In  both  areaa-thta  Indudad  aU 
dMke  pointa  todi^wae  of  ordnance  In  the 
or  other  operatinnal  factor 
prevented  ■trtkes  against  pre-btlefed  tar- 


Sted  Tiger. 

1.  Not  allowed  to  penetrate  BR  areas  in 
seanli  of  targeta  of  opportunity. 

X.  Choke  point  miaakwa  could  conduct 
armed  recoonalBBance  or  atrlkee  against  tar- 
geta of  opportunity  along  approved  routea 
In  the  8L  area  in  Ueu  of  primary  targets. 

t.  Could  crater  approved  roada  and  eholw 
points.  wUhln  the  area,  to  dtapoae  of  ord- 


Barrdl  RoU/Bted  Tiger 

1.  When  operating  in  the  SL  area  both 
were  directed  to  comply  with  strict  radar 
flight-following  and  navlgatlond  prooe- 
durea. 

S.  AU  brldgea  kwated  within  route  eeg- 
menta  authorised  for  road  crateilng  could 
be  hit.  but  brldgea  outside  of  theae  aegmento 
could  not  unlem  they  were  aarignert  aa  pri- 
naary  targeta. 


the  air  strikes  worked  northward  In 
a  request  was  made  tat  atrikea  above 
80  degreea.  This  request  waa  approved  com- 
mencing with  the  11-17  June  1868  RdUng 
Thunder  operationa. 

On  1  October  1988.  aU  Sted  Tiger  mia- 
aions  were  ordered  to  be  discontinued  untfl 
further  notice  by  the  Air  Attadw  In  Vien- 
tiane. The  ban  on  Sted  Tiger  mlaakna  also 
spiled  to  Rolling  Tliunder  fUghti  with  d- 
temate  targeta  in  the  SL  area.  Barrd  ROU 
mlaakiiH  in  Northern  I«os  were  not  affect- 
ed. Thta  ^rtringent  action  followed  on  the 
heda  of  an  unlntentlcnal  atrike  In  an  RLO- 
oontrolled  area.  A  flight  of  SL  aircraft,  due 
to  a  oiavlgatlonal  error,  strafed  a  flah  trap 
and  a  bridge.  '«-««««gfa«t  both  and  wounding 
two  dvilians  and  four  aobtters. 

Interdiction  opetatkma  were  curtsOed 
shaii>ly  during  October.  Second  Air  Divtaion 
pointed  out  that  difficulty  encountered  in 
podttvdy  Identifying  targets  and  armed  re- 
rrsiniiamnnn  routea.  and  siiggestwl  the  pos- 
Mim  use  of  RLAF  f  orwsrd  ilr  oontioIIerB  in 
f^ue  Sted  Tiger  operations,  similar  to  pro- 
oedura  eatabUahed  in  the  suoceatful 
Bango/WhlplaBh  cloae  air  support  program. 
Barly  in  November,  the  Air  Attache  in  Vien- 
tiane Informed  CINCPAC  that  he  was 
making  every  effort  to  get  Oeneral  Ma  to 
remove  the  reatrietkma  plaoed  on  Sted 
Tiger  by  convincing  him  that  the  weight  of 
effort  needed  along  Route  98.  east  of  Saisr 
vane,  waa  beyond  RLAF  capability.  Howev- 
er, he  aaid  that  be  hesitated  to  medlct  when 
SL  mlmiaiia  could  be  reaumed. 

The  reetricUons  plaoed  on  Sted  Tiger  op- 
entions  were  lifted  later  in  November.  On 
the  88nd  of  that  month.  Sd  Air  DIviskm. 
after  recounting  aeveral  minor  Infractions 
of  the  SL  ground  rulea.  directed  the  tacdfod 
filter  wings  involved  to  mske  an  immedi- 
ate review  of  targeUng  for  the  heavy  aehed- 
ule  for  88  November.  Brigadla-  Oenerd 
George  P.  Stmler.  Director  of  Operatkna,  ad 
Air  Division,  told  rMponslble  commanders. 
"...  Air  operations  to  Iaos  are  extremdy 
aendtlve.  It  la-  abadutdy  imperative  that 
your  aircrews  do  not  expend  munitions  out- 
side of  approved  areas.  There  have  been  six 
hwtf"*—  since  80  November  that  violated 
the  rules  of  engagement.  Laoa  is  bdng  uU- 
Uaed  ss  a  staging  base  for  NVN  (North  Viet- 
nam) military  peraonnd  and  supplies  into 
SVN  (South  Vietnam).  Continned  vioiatlans 
wfll  Jeopardiae  VS.  authority  to  attack 
enemy  foseea  before  they  can  engage  our 
ground  f orcea.  You  are  reaponstble  for  the 
conduct  of  your  strike  crews  snd  thdr  com- 
pliance with  (the)  rulee  of  engagement. 
There  is  no  excuse  that  is  acceptable  for 
any  attack  outside  an  approved  area  .  .  ." 

BAR  operations,  at  thU  time,  were  alao  af- 
fected by  restrictions  on  ■musiimlm  fire.  If 
a  pOot  of  an  BAR  aircraft  flying  low  cover 
believed  that  a  downed  airman  was  endan- 
gered by  ground  acttrity  he  had  authority 
to  attack.  He  ooukl  alao  attadi  AAA  pod- 
tkMH,  in  a  flak  suppression  role.  whOe  bdl- 
coptere  were  attempting  recovery.  No  other 
authority  for  anppreaalvc  fire  was  Indicated. 

At  this  time,  the  aouthem  half  af:the 
Sted  Tiger  area  was  reconstituted  ss  Tiger 


Hound  In  an  effort  to  ipeed  up  the  vaUda- 
tion  of  targets  dgtated  In  that  regkm. 

A  special  act  of  rulea  applying  to  Barrd 
RoU/Sted  Tiger,  ainee  the  beginning  of 
thoee  operatioBS,  were  extended  to  Tiger 
Hound.  Abcrsft  employed  on  theee  misskms 
were  permitted  unlimited  aimed  reccnnals- 
M»M^  along  an  motorable  roads  within  a 
«Mclfled  area  of  the  Laoa  panhandlp  but 
only  targets  of  opportunity  within  800  ysrde 
of  the  road  eoukl  be  atrw^  Targets  beyond 
this  800  yards  limit  or  anywhere  outside  the 
apedfle  geographied  area  oould  only  be 
Btinck  if  they  had  previoualy  been  approved 
RLAF  taigeta,  or  were  targeta  marked  by 
RLAF  FACa.  Inflltration  trafla  or  way-ata- 
tiona  could  not  be  attacked  and  napalm 
oould  not  be  employed. 

rtmheamilnr  SuUlvan  (Laoe)  made  It  dear 
that  there  would  be  no  relaxation  of  the 
rulee  of  engagement  and  propoaed  to  con- 
fine eff oita  to  the  apodal  aone  east  of  a  line 
from  the  inteiaeetion  of  Cambodia.  Laoa. 
and  South  Vietnam  to  imc  coordinate  ZD 
8716. 

The  rulea  of  engagesaent  and  the  restric- 
tions on  targets  in  the  Tiger  Hound.  Sted 
Tiger,  snd  Barrd  RoU  prograam  were  aloirty 
bdng  moderated,  as  indicted  by  a  JCB  mea- 
mge  of  8  December  tai  which  the  Joint 
Chiefk  stated  that  Waahlngton'a  approval 
was  no  longer  required  for  preplsnned  mls- 


As  things  stood,  however.  aU  planned  tar- 
gets had  to  be  coordinated  and  validated  by 
AMBCBAIBAIRA  IHentlane  and  plaoed  in 
one  of  three  catcgorlcK  Priority  Alpha— AU 
tenets  having  some  residual  value  that  may 
be  attacked  wttbout  further  ^Hentlane  co- 
ordination except  indualnn  in  the  daUy 
OPRKP  V.  Pilortty  Bravo— Inactive  atatua, 
thoee  targets  already  dedioywl,  abandoned 
or  Imving  very  low  reaklual  value;  Priority 
C!harlle— Hdd  statue,  thoee  targeta  that 
may  not  be  strui^  for  poUtkaa  or  military 


Althou^  Tiger  Hound  aircraft  were  al- 
lowed to  perform  i*""™'**^  armed  reoon- 
iialmeiiff  along  the  roada  and  motorable 
trslls  srltbln  the  TAOR.  they  could  not  hit 
vlllagM  or  buflt  up  areaa.  regardlem  of  mUi- 
tary  value,  without  having  that  target  vaU- 
dated  by  Vientiane  or  the  RLAF.  Even  with 
the  daborate  communtrationa  equipment 
aboard  the  ABCCC.  including  the  tiagie 
akle-band  radio,  target  validation  took  an 
^ywiMngiy  long  time.  In  eerly  December.  It 
waa  propoaed  that  the  system  be  ilnaiii 
lined.  Authority  was  obtained  to  have  two 
RLAF  offlcew  attached  to  the  Tiger  Hound 
taak  force,  to  ride  in  the  C-180  ABCCC  and 
act  as  otaeervers.  with  on-the^pot  approval 
i^thortty  for  any  targeta  detected.  Colonel 
Qroomaaid: 

.  .  This  has  worked  out  very  suoceasful- 
ly  to  date— much  better  than  we  thouibt  at 
flisL  If  the  lAO  obeerrer  la  In  doubt  iriieth- 
er  to  strike  the  target  or  not.  he  has  a  sin^ 
side-band  radio  capability  and  can  caU  the 
Laotian  Air  Force  headquarters  and  have 
them  make  the  decision.  When  we  first 
started  the  program,  this  happened  many 
thnea.  but  since  we  have  been  working  some 
months  in  the  area  and  the  peo|de  have 
become  more  acquainted  with  the  area,  we 
have  leceived  approvals  almost  immfirtlat.^ 
ly " 

In  the  doalng  months  of  196B,  the  rules  of 
engagement  governing  strike  operations  to 
North  Vietnam  (Rolling  Thunder)  included 

thefoUowinr 

a.  JC8  targeta  previously  struck  could  be 
re-strndc  without  prior  auttunlaatltKi  (ex- 
cluding locks,  dams,  and  that  pmtlon  of 
Target  83  which  was  formerly  Target  88). 


bu  Strike  aortlea  were  Umtted  to  1880  for 
each  14-day  cyde.  with  addlUcnd  i 

ran  stock  or  NVN  naval 
craft. 

c  MUltaiy  targeta  of  opportunity.  In  the 
vidnlty  of  target  areas  (and  crafts  or  unlta 
firing  upon  aircraft  enronte  to  or  from  mia- 
aions)  to  be  destroyed. 

d.  Targeta  of  opportunity  situated  outdde 
the  armed  leeonnBiaanoe  area  were  not  to 
be  stmA  if  within  SSnm  of  China  border. 
BOmn  from  the  center  of  Hand,  or  lOnm 
from  the  center  of  Haiphong, 

e.  Thoee  JCB  targeta  authorlaed  in  para- 
graph "a",  above  (and  with  the  aame  exclu- 
sions), could  be  sttarked  by  alreraft  retum- 
tiw  from  iiiiaelnni  (indading  Barrd  RoU  and 
Sted  Tiger  aircraft  overflying  NVNO  If 
thoee  targeta  lay  In  the  am 

and  were  suitable  ss 


f.  Aircraft  overflying  Laos  were 
ised  sttaA  on  RLAF  targeted  road  aeg- 
mentatnlAoa. 

g.  Pre«trike.  concurrent  and  post^trike 
reoommlmance  authorlaed. 

h.  MIOCAP,  acreen  aircraft,  and  other  ap- 
propriate elementa  were  directed  to  engage 
in  combat  (inrinding  SAM  suppreadon) 
when  required  to  protect  atrike  f oroea. 

L  When  engaged  in  immwilatrr  pmsult, 
VS.  were  not  authorlaed  to  attack  NVN  air 
bases  from  whldi  enemy  aircraft  were  oper- 
ating. 

J.  Attacks  on  populated  areas  to  be  avoid- 
ed during  strikes  agatnet  any  target  (Inelud- 
ing  thoee  developed  by  armed  route  recon- 
naiaaanoe). 

k.  FlliSit  paths  of  strike  and  armed  reccn- 
nalaaanoe  — «— «~»"  to  be  planned  ao  as  to 
predude  approadilng  doeer  than  aOnm  to 
the  China  border. 

L  CINPAC  was  authorlaed  to  aadgn  alter- 
nate mlaaians  to  Barrd  RoU  and  Sted  Tiger 
aircraft  In  the  Rolling  Thunder  i 


U.S.  military  operationa  in  I 
have  been  marked  by  a  variety  of  polttieal 
and  operational  conatrainta  Sdf-tanposed 
restiletteiH  on  the  appliraWnn  of  military 
power  ia  alinoat  certain  to  remain  an  eaaen- 
tlal  feature  of  our  national  poUey.  The 
nature  of  the  conflict  tai  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  pdiey  objective  of  convey  lug  to  the 
enemy  the  llmltad  nature  of  our  leapceswi, 
even  whUe  we  conduct  air  stikea  on  hie  ter- 
rltwy,  require  careful  constderation  of  the 
restilctioiM  to  be  sdopted.  A  oondralnta 
policy  must  be  fi>¥»ito«i«»ii  which  win  mlnl- 
miae  the  rtak  of  msjor  escalation  but  whldi 
also  wOl  permit  uee  of  enough  mtasiired 
force  to  assure  attainment  of  our  ohjeo- 
ttves-to  check  NVN  support  of  taisurgeney 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Laoa. 

The  rulm  eatabUahed  fOr  conduct  of  air 
operations  to  date  have  taken  a  number  of 
f  Oram.  TlMee  bare  tnduded  geographic  and 
poUtled  reatralnta:  limitatlnnB  on  the  atae. 
frequency  and  attttude  of  fUihta:  and  re- 
stilcttons  on  weapon  typea  employed.  In 
comMnatfawi,  they  hare  poaed  a  rhanenglng, 
sometimes  frustrating  iuoctaeion  of  prob- 
lems fos  the  oonunanden  and  staff  oCfleere 
charged  with  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
an  effectire  campaign  Oradud  modlfina- 
tkm  of  the  oonstrslnta  policy  hss  uueuiied 
during  the  reporting  period  snd  some  of  the 
more  restrlcttre  rules  whkh  spplied  to  earti- 
er  aimed  recce  and  strike  mlaelnm  hare 
been  relaxed.  Severd  of  the  conatrainta 
that  stUl  exist,  however,  limit  the  capability 
of  our  forcea  to  conduct  a  rampaign  that 
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will  achieve  the  desired  ohJeeUre.  The  re- 
peated dtacuHlooi  »»Mi  exchangee  which 
have  been  generated  at  all  levela  by  theee 
coaatralnta  have  eenterad  mainly  on  the 
qveetflc  proecrtptlOM  rather  than  on  the 
fundamental  policy  wwiiltWiTatlone  which 
underlie  them. 


AAA-Antlalraraft  aitlllery. 
ABCC— Airborne  wnmanrt  and  control 
center. 
ACO— Air  Commando  Oroup. 
ACS— Air  Commando  Squadroo. 
ACW— Air  Commando  Wtng. 
AD-AlrDlTtalon. 
ADVON— Advanced  Idielon. 
AIRA-Alr  Attache. 


AOC— Air  Operatlooa  OBiter. 

ARVM— Army  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

A80C— Air  Support  Operation*  Cmter. 

BDA— Bomb  damage  ameament. 

BR— Barrel  R<dl  mtaekm. 

CAP— Combat  air  patroL 

CBU— ChMter  bomb  unit. 

CHICOM— Chlneae  Communist. 

CmCAAO-Chlef.  Military  Advlaory  and 
Aarietuee  Oroup. 

CIWPAC— Commander  in  Chief.  Padfle 
Area. 

« !i  M<  TPAff AW— fvwwmMwtor  in  Chief,  Pa- 
cific Afr  FoToea. 

COfCPACnjT— Commander  in  Chief.  Pa- 
dAc  Reet. 

COIN— Counterlnsurgency. 

COMUSMACTHAI-Mllltary  Advisory 
chief.  Thailand  OCACTHAI). 

COICXTSIIACV-Ifllltary  Advtaory  Chief. 
South  inetnam  (ICACV). 

CRP— Control  and  reporting  post  (CRC— 
Control  and  Reporting  Center). 

DOD— Departaient  of  Defense. 

DRV— Oemoentic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(North  Vietnam.  NVN). 

ELINT— Beetnailc  intelUgenoe. 

FAC— Forward  air  controller. 

FAR— Laotian  ground  forces. 

OVN— Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam 
(SVN). 

ICC— International  Control  Commission. 

JCS-JoInt  Cbiefi  of  Staff. 

JOS-^oInt  Oeneral  Staff  (South  Viet- 
nam). 

JOC-^oInt  Operations  Center. 

MACTHAI— See  COMUSMACTHAI. 

ICACV-See  COMUSMACV 

laOCAP— lao  defense  combat  patroL 

NavaM— Navigational  aid. 

NVN-North  Vietnam. 

OPRKP— Operations  report. 

PACAF— Headquarters.  Pacific  Air  Forces. 

PDJ— Plaine  des  Jarres  (Plain  of  Jan. 


). 

PI/— Pathet  Lao. 
RA—Reoonnaiasanoe/ Attack. 
RB— Reconnaissance/Bomber. 
RBBCAP— Rescue  combat  patroL 
RF—Reconnalaw  nee/Fighter. 
RKO— Royal  Cambodian  Oovemment. 
RLAF— Royal  Laotian  Air  Force. 
R1F— Reoonnalsnnce  task  force. 
RVN— Republic  of  South  ^netnsm. 
SAM— Surface  to  air  missUe. 
BAR— Search  and  rescue. 
SKA— Southeast  Asia. 
SL-Steel  Tiger  mission. 
TAOR— Tactical  area  of  responsibility. 
T^O— TbA  Force  Oroup  (Naval  Carrier). 
TSN— Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base.  South  Viet- 


UM 


VC-Viet  Cong. 

VM-Viet  Minh. 

VNAF-South  Vietnamese  Air  Forces 


SELP-PIPLOYMD  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  FftKICnTlfS 

•  Mr.  PRTOR  Mr.  President.  <m  Feb- 
ruAry  6.  1985.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  QbassutI  Akmf  with  eicht  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  introduced  8. 
419.  This  taOl  would  amend  section  162 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  attow 
self-emidoyed  taxpayers— like  f  amms 
and  amall  businessmen— to  deduct  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  their  health  Insur- 
ance iiremlums  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes.  I  was  pleased  to  Join  Senattn- 
Obasslst  ss  an  original  cospons6r  of 
S.  419.  and  I  wanted  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes today  to  express  the  reasons  why 
this  blU  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  an  inequity  now 
exists  with  regard  to  health  insurance 
coverage  that  would  be  corrected,  at 
least  partially,  by  the  enactment  of  S. 
419.  A  person  employed  by  a  company 
is  frequently  covered  by  a  health  in- 
surance policy,  the  premiums  of  uliich 
are  paid  by  the  employer.  This  health 
Insurance  covovge  is  one  of  the  most 
basic  employer-provided  benefits,  and 
I  believe  it  has  served  our  country  and 
mlllloQa  of  woikers  very  wtil  over  the 
years.  Under  existing  law.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  employee  has  no  income  due 
to  the  health  insurance  premiums  paid 
by  the  employer.  Even  though  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  that  these 
premiums  be  taxed  to  the  workos. 
Congress  has  wisely  rejected  this  idea. 
So,  Mr.  President,  a  worker  and  his 
family  covered  by  a  group  heUth 
policy  paid  for  by  the  employer  re- 
ceives this  coverage  on  a  tax-free  basis. 
This  has  been  a  longstanding  policy  of 
this  Government. 

The  problem,  however,  involves  a 
self-employed  person,  like  a^  farmer  or 
businessman.  These  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pay  for  the  cost  of  health  care 
coverage  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, but  they  do  so  on  an  after-tax 
basis.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  get  a 
deduction  for  any  portion  of  their 
health  Insurance  premiums. 

Prior  to  1983.  an  Individual  could 
deduct  one-half  of  his  health  insur- 
ance premiums,  up  to  an  annual  limit 
of  $150.  on  schedule  A.  The  remaining 
premiums  went  into  the  calculation  of 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayer's  medical 
expenses  exceeded  S  percent  of  his  ad- 
justed gross  Income. 

In  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1983  (TEFRA. 
Public  Law  97-348).  an  act  which  I  op- 
posed, changes  were  made  in  this  area. 
The  $150  annual  deduction  for  health 
premiums  was  repeale<L  Also,  the 
threshold  for  deductibility  of  any  med- 
ical expenses  was  raised  from  3  par- 
cent  of  adjusted  gross  income  to  5  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  income.  Now. 
Mr.  Presidoit,  all  health  premiums  are 
Included  in  the  calculation  to  deter- 
mine If  the  5  percent  of  AOI  threshold 
Is  met.  but  as  a  practical  matter  we 
have  essentially  abolished  the  ability 
to  deduct  any  health  insurance  premi- 


ums. This  has  been  especially  harmful 
to  self-employed  persons. 

The  bOl  which  was  introduoed  (S. 
419).  and  which  I  strongly  support  will 
simply  allow  these  self-employed 
people  to  deduct  one-half  of  their 
health  insurance  i»«miums  in  arriving 
at  their  taxable  income.  It  wiU  restore 
partial  equity  in  this  important  tax 
and  health  care  area,  and  I  believe  the 
bQI  is  a  reasonable  one.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  vmpaoam.  and  I  look  forward 
to  wooing  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and  others,  on  this  issue  of  im- 
portanoe  to  many  farmers  and  small 
businessmen.* 


RADIO  MARTI 


•  Mr.  CHUXB.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Cuban  people  have  a 
right  to  hear  the  truth  and  that  there 
is  no  better  way  of  conveying  the 
truth  to  them  than  throu^  the 
broadcasto  of  Radio  MartL 

My  constituents  aie  frustrated  and 
slLsptlcal  over  the  delay  encountered 
in  setting  up  Radio  MartL  They  are 
fnistrated  that  it  has  taken  over  16 
months  to  set  up  this  long  awaited 
radio  station.  Cuban  Americans  are 
skeptical  of  the  administratiim's  talks 
with  the  Cuban  Oovemment  and  of 
press  accounts  reporting  the  condla- 
tory  tone  of  recent  remarks  by  Fblel 
Castro. 

Let  me  state  that  Radio  Marti  is  not 
to  be  placed  on  the  negotiations  table. 
It  should  not  become  a  bargaining 
chip  in  the  talks  with  Fidel  Castro. 
The  Congress  entrusted  Radio  Marti 
with  an  important  re^jonslMlity— the 
same  responsibOity  that  is  being  car- 
ried out  successfully  by  our  Oovern- 
ment-sponsored  radio  stati<ms— Radio 
Ftee  Europe  and  Radio  liberty.  Both 
serve  the  pecHde  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  by  providing 
them  with  reliable  news  and  informa- 
tive programs.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
Radio  Marti  should  not  do  the  same 
for  the  people  of  Cuba. 

Recent  gestures  by  FidA  Castro 
have  been  heralded  as  signs  that  the 
Cuban  leader  is  mellowing,  that  he  is 
ready  to  improve  relations.  Let  us  not 
be  taken  in  by  the  words  of  Fidel 
Castro.  We  have  heard  them  bef<»e. 
These  recent  gestures  should  be 
viewed  with  skepticism.  Pretty  words 
have  alwajrs  come  cheaply  to  Fidel 
Castro.  He  wiU  tell  you  exactly  what 
you  want  to  hear,  but  only  when  it  is 
most  convenient  for  him  to  say  them. 
With  a  Cuban  ecsnomy  that  Is  worsen- 
ing and  Soviet  aid  that  has  been 
stretched  to  its  limit,  of  course  Fidel 
Castro  is  talking. 

WhUe  pretty  words  come  easily, 
action  speaks  much  louder.  Cuba's 
agreement  to  take  badt  the  criminals 
soit  to  us  during  the  Mariel  boatlift  is 
a  wdoome  step,  but  it  has  a  hollow 
ring  to  It.  Whom  are  we  kidding?  Of 


course  Cuba  should  take  them  back— it 
was  the  Cuban  Oovemment  who 
shipped  them  to  the  United  States  in 
the  first  place.  The  Cuban  Oovem- 
ment emptied  out  its  Jails,  opened  up 
its  mental  institutions  and  shipped  its 
undesirables  onto  our  shores.  I  sm  re- 
Ueved  that  they  are  taking  baiA  thrtr 
excludables,  but  I  have  long  believed 
that  they  should  have  never  sent  them 
to  us  in  the  first  place. 

I  wonder  if  the  Cuban  people  know 
of  their  Oovemment's  unique  immi- 
graticm  policy?  A  policy  of  issuing  "in- 
atant  visas"  to  hanlw**^  criminals  and 
mental  patients.  I  wonder  if  they  are 
aware  of  the  havoc  wrealted  by  their 
government's  defiance  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  snd  of  our  new  resolve  to  m- 
f orce  stricter  ccmtrol  of  our  own  bor- 
ders? And  of  our  resolve  to  ensure  that 
another  Mariel  does  not  happen 
again?  If  Radio  Marti  wero  operation- 
al. Cubans  would  have  access  to  this 
infotmatian.  They  would  loiow  the 
trath.  More  important,  they  would 
know  their  Oovemment's  lies. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  over  16 
months  since  the  Congress  approved 
Radio  Marti  and  recognised  the  Cuban 
petvle's  right  to  the  truth.  I  believe 
the  Radio  Marti's  messsge  needs  to  be 
heard  loud  and  dear  and  soon.  We 
must  not  deny  this  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba.* 


ORTHODOX  UNION  OPPOSES 
APARTHEID 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
Sidney  KwesteL  president  of  the 
Unlim  of  Orthodox  Hebrew  Congrega^ 
tions  of  America,  recently  issued  a 
formal  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Or- 
thodox Union  which  ou^t  prt^terly  to 
take  its  place  among  the  most  f ervmt 
and  heartfelt  of  denunciations  of  the 
abominaUe  racial  doctrine  of  apart- 
heid that  is  the  law  of  the  land  In 
South  Africa. 

Noting  that  "as  Jews  we  are  i>artlcu- 
larly  sensitive  to  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  racial  snd  religious  pose- 
cuUon."  the  union  with  this  statement 
Joins  the  millions  of  other  Americans 
who  are  protesting  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa's  policy  of  apartiieid. 

I  commend  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Kwestel  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  In  the  Rboobd  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 


tteolatly  ssMlUve  to  the  tnglc 
quenoes  of  racial  and  rdlglous  prejudice  and 
are  '■"f—****^  to  apeak  oat  against  su^ 
pnctloea  wherever  they  appear,  whether  It 
be  against  the  Bahal  In  Iran  or  our  fellow 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  In  Syria. 

It  Is  In  this  light  that  we  add  our  voloes  to 
those  of  mmtona  of  Other  Americans  who 
are  pcotesting  the  Republic  of  South  Afrt- 
ca's  policy  of  apartheid. 

We  call  upon  all  Americans  to  assist  In 
those  wponslhir  efforts  that  wtiA  to  per- 
suade the  South  African  authotttles  to  work 
toward  ending  these  discriminatory  ivac- 
tloes. 

We  pray  for  the  day  when  all  people  wQl 
be  permitted  to  live  In  true  freedom  and 
when  leffU  and  extralegal  dlfferentiatton 
baaed  on  color  ta  not  wOl  cease  to  pollute 
human  society.* 


OSIBODOX  UHIOS  PSfSIIIBSl  PSOISSTS 

South  Araicw  Pouct  or  Ar akihxid 

Sidney  Kwestel.  president  of  the  Union  of 

Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  America, 

issued  the  foBowing  statement  in  rehouse 

to  the  heightened  protests  against  apart- 


Radal  discrimination  Is  ti"?****"*  to  the 
Jewish  tradltlan.  To  differentiate  between 
people  aa  the  basis  of  race  or  color  Is  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  airirlt  of  both  pro- 
phetic snd  rabMnk  teachings  whl(di  stress 
that  all  human  beings  are  created  In  the 
"Image  of  the  Creator."  As  Jews  w^  are  par- 


COMDR.  CHAD  COLLET. 
DISABU3}  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
•  Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
number  Chad  Colley  in  my  good 
friends  among  American  veterans. 
Chad  is  currmtly  national  onnmander 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
and  comes  from  Barling.  AK.  He 
knows  our  veterans  and  he  knows  vet- 
erans'issues. 

I  wss  pleased.  Mr.  President,  to  see 
that  in  February  Chad  Colley  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  magaslne  endorsing  the  posi- 
tion that  we  need  CaUnet-level  status 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  This 
is  a  position  I  have  talcm  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  fact.  I  have  beoi  a  coepon- 
sor  of  this  measure  in  the  past,  and  I 
am  privQeged  to  Join  my  colleague 
Senator  Thubmomd  when  he  reintro- 
duces the  MIL 

Chad  Colley's  argiunents  are  cogent 
and  deaiiy  stated  snd  directly  to  the 
point  Here  is  one  selected  psssage  I 
endorse  entirely: 

The  VA  is  faced  with  major  changes  In  lU 
rol&  Tlie  future  luddB  the  promise  of  diffi- 
cult decisions  that  can  only  be  msde  with 
the  full  suMXirt  of  government— from  the 
White  House  to  Cansress.  And  that  full  sup- 
port wont  be  forth-coming  so  long  as  the 
VA  Is  burdened  with  second-clsss  status  In 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  must  have  the 
attention  and  status  it  deserves.  I  con- 
ttaiue  to  take  this  position,  and  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Colley's  arti(de  by  printed  in 
the  RacoBO  at  this  point.  He  says  it 
better  than  anyone. 

The  article  follows: 

C^ABnnTrLsvHL  SiATUs  roe  the  V  A 
(By  Chad  Coljey) 

Later  this  month.  President  Reagan  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  the  Admlnlstratten's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  the  Con- 
gress. Some  of  the  provlsicns  of  that  propos- 
al wm  have  been  dropped  by  the  time  It 
reaches  Congress,  while  other  ideas  wHl 

nil  be  a  different  document  than  that 
first  discussed  in  early  December  as  a  result 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  members'  com- 
ment and  critlciam.  Each  department  head, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Secre- 
.tary  of  Energy,  has  bad  the  (Kiportunlty  to 

fine  tune  those  r*ir«wwin*n«l»t.lnn« 


In  fBoe4o-faoe  meetings  with,  the  PreH- 
doot.  tfaey>e  made  their  iwrwiimenrtatlens. 
Identified  flaws  In  the  proposals  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  been  able  to  win  the  White 
House  over  to  thstr  peroeptlans  of  how  eo^ 
department's  budget  should  be  fotmnlated. 

Catataiet  members  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent they  serve.  That's  bo*  it  Aould  be. 
And  that's  why  theee  experts  In  their  re- 
apeettve  fidds  were  brought  Into  the  gov- 
ernment In  the  first  itece. 

But  that's  not  how  ft  is  for  the  head  of 
the  isrgest  aceney  in  the  federal  govem- 
ment.  VA  Admlnistratar  Haity  N.  Wslten  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Prealdant's  CaUnet. 
Therefore,  he  has  no  fonnally  estsMlshed 
direct  aoeeas  to  the  PresMent  He's  a  man 
who's  been  taived  to  repressnt  the  best  In- 
terests of  this  nation's  more  than  28  million 
veterans  snd  their  66  mfHion  dependents 
and  survivors.  Yet  Harry  Walters  can  only 
hope  his  ideas  will  be  beard  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Tee.  Walters  did  meet  with  the  President. 
But  was  he  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
President's  other  advisors?  Was  his  aooess 
the  same,  for  eismple.  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  manages  a  budget  only  one- 
twelfth  the  siae  of  the  VA'Sf 

We  doot  think  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  should  go  hat-tn-hand  to 
see  the  President  only  .when  soase  White 
House  official  decides  that  It's  OK. 

The  Administrator  and  this  nation's  veter- 
aiM  deserve  no  less  sttienWnn  thsn  America's 
natural  resources,  porks,  education  or  trans- 
portation. 

In  Mte  of  the  AdmlnlstratoCs  best  ef- 
fnts.  It  seems  e»eiyone  but  him  Is  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  how  the  VA  should  be  funded. 

As  a  result,  this  year  Is  no  different  thsn 
years  past.  The  President  Is  onoe  again  pro- 
posing a  VA  budget  that  contains  fotrilsh. 
impractical  or  inappropriate  reeanmenda- 
tioiM  for  the  agency  and  the  programs  it  ad- 

The  idans  represent  the  shortsighted  so- 
lutioos  of  people  who  have  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  VA.  save  that  they  find  U  a 
handy  target  for  cuts.  As  sn^  there  are 
piMM  in  many  instanoea,  that  were  formu- 
lated without  the  VA  administrator's  knoel- 
edge,  let  alone  endorsement 

Cabinet  levd  status  for  the  VA  is  needed 
now  more  than  ever.  Such  a  move  by  the 
President  wouldn't  cost  the  government 
anything,  but  It  would  have  a  great  Impact 
on  how  the  system  is  run.  And  running  the 
system  right  Is  gcring  to  get  tougher  and 
touid>er  ss  the  years  go  by. 

llie  VA  Is  fsoed  with  major  changes  In  tta 
role.  The  future  holds  the  promise  of  diffi- 
cult fiffrMflns  that  can  only  be  made  with 
the  full  support  of  govemment-^rom  the 
White  House  to  Congreas.  And  that  fuU  sup- 
port wont  be  foithooming  so  long  as  the  VA 
is  burdened  with  second-class  status  tai  the 
White  House. 

Congress  already  agrees  with  the  need  to 
devate  the  administrator  to  Cabinet  level 
status.  PubUc  Law  96-160.  "The  Veterans 
HMlth  Care  Amendments  of  1966."  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congrem  that  due  to 
the  importance  of  the  VA's  mission  and  the 
ate  of  the  agency,  the  Adiplnlstntor  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shoidd  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 

Shortly  after  the  measure's  passage,  Con- 
giiasmsii  a.V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery  wrote 
the  White  House  and  told  the  Pieslrtfnt  "I 
hope  you  wQl  move  swiftly  to  carry  out  tbe 
recent  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Congress. 
In  a4Htim«x  and  more  Importantly.  I  would 
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Tbm  mnm»  V«t««nir  Aftein  OommtttM 
tlK>    eountarad    Wlilto 
I  that  audi  a  Bova  would 

of  the  ■ofwnnMit  "To  aiavata 
the  Btatoa  of  the  atlmtntatrator  to  Cabinet 
levd  etatua  and  aetaUMb  the  TA  aa  a  de- 
tnnoC  be  tnterpreted  aa  an  es- 
1  of  eovenuaant.  T^  atraeture  ta  al- 
ready In  idaoe:  the  acncy  estata;  the 
ifoiild  be  minliiial  .  .  .  praetloally 
ent" 

To  date.  Ooncteaa'a  raqueat  haa  taUen  on 
deaf  eara.  More  than  one-third  of  thla  nar 
tlon'B  population— vetanna.  their  depend- 
enta  and  aurrtfon— an  «Hhout  aankir  rep- 
raaentatlon  en  the  PraatdeBfa  Cabinet 
They  are  wtthout  a  fun  voloe  In  the  apac- 
atien  of  the  federal  loveniBMnt 

Aa  you  read  thla.  mMakea  are  betaw  made 
ewMWiiiliit  the  VA  that  wm  be  tou^  to  oor- 
raet  In  the  future. 

TheyYe  betatc  made  becauae  VA  chief 
Harry  Waltaea  la  locked  out  of  the  White 


And  the  agency  he  rune  wlU  once  again  be 
Jerked  from  Ita  anooth  oourae  by  people 
who  dant  underatand  the  VA  and  the 
It 


haa  wmed  Cabinet-level  atatoa 
for  the  VA.  Ilw  American  people  have  the 
duty  to  demand  full  repreaentatlon  for  thla 
natlan'B  laneat  federal  agency. 

And  veterana  have  fought  for  the  right  to 
be  beard  at  the  higheet  levda  of  fo««m- 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT-S.  46 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonient  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  8.  46.  in  order  to  make 
tedmleal  modifications  In  the  blU  un- 
related to  Its  substantive  provlidons. 
and  I  send  to  the  desk  a  revised  copy 
of  8.  46  in  the  form  in  which  It  is  to  be 
printed. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT-S.  47 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
8^r  print  of  8.  47,  In  order  to  make 
technical  modifications  in  the  bill  un- 
related to  its  substantive  provUdcms. 
and  I  send  to  the  desk  a  revised  copy 
of  8.  47  in  the  form  in  which  U  is  to  be 
printed.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


UM 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  FRINT-8.  492 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  8.  402  be  star 
printed  to  reflect  certain  chutces, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk.  I  do  this  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Bimir 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  inclusion  In  the  Rboobd.  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Bionr  relaUng  to 
this  leglslaUim. 


LAW  ENFORCEMJBNT  AND  INVEB- 
TIOATIVB  OFFICERS  CIVIL  LI- 
ABniTT  FROTBCrnON  ACT 

•  Mr.  BIDCN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  acaln  introdudnc  Uiilslsrinin  which 
win  provide  greater  protection  from 
oivll  liability  for  Federal  law  enf oroe- 
ment  and  Investigative  officers  as  they 
do  their  jobs.  This  bOl  will  also  expand 
the  mgponslbnity  and  liability  of  the 
Oovemment  to  the  victims  of  wraog- 
ful  conduct.  My  bOl  has  the  support  of 
the  Society  of  Fmner  l^wdal  Agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investtga- 
ti<».  Inc.  and  I  look  forward  to  it  re- 
ceiving careful  cooslderatkm  by  my 
fiollcmiif 

Ever  stawe  1971  when  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  Its  dedalon  in  the 
case  of  Blvens  veiaus  Six  Unknown 
Named  Narcotics  Agents,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  several  of  us  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  have  been 
grappling  with  the  difficult  quertion 
of  the  seope  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's UabOlty  for  the  acts  of  Its  law 
enforcement  nttyA^if  iq  tii^  ease  the 
Court  decided  that  Congress  never  cre- 
ated a  specific  remedy  in  statute  that 
the  victim  of  an  unconstitutional 
action  by  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
official  had  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  official  or  agent  in  their  persmal 
capacity. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  does 
not  affect  the  llahfllty  of  the  Govern- 
ment per  se  which  Is  Imm^me  from 
suit  through  the  Doctrine  of  Sover- 
eign Immunity.  Of  course  Ccmgress 
can  waive  the  doctrine  as  it  has  for 
certain  torts,  fw  example,  a  postman 
running  into  a  pedestrian.  In  the  Fed- 
eral Torts  Claims  Act.  Cragress  has 
never  amended  the  act  to  cover  all  the 
so-called  constitutional  torts  covered 
by  the  Blvens  case. 

So  the  present  state  of  the  law  cre- 
ates the  following  rather  anomalous 
situation.  The  victim  of  an  lllflgal  or 
unconstitutional  search  can  sue  the 
agent  for  a  violation  of  his  fourth 
amendment  rights  but  cannot  sue  the 
Government  itself  pursuant  to  whose 
authority  the  search  was  conducted. 
The  victim  usually  does  not  want  to 
sue  the  agent  because,  first  the  agent 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  pay  the 
damages  and  furthermore  there  is  a 
certain  injustice  in  suing  the  agent 
who  was  probably  acttog  pursuant  to 
orders  fron  a  hlghier  authority  in  the 
Government. 

The  solution  satisfied  no  one.  The 
victims  do  not  have  a  defendant  with 
resources  to  sue.  The  agents  and  their 
families  are  traumatteed  hr  the  pros- 
pect of  dvU  liability  for  any  action 
they  take  and  since  the  Government 
will  not  take  responsibility  for  the 
agents,  the  agents  have  to  carry  huge 
liability  Insurance  policies  even  after 
they  leave  Government  service.  The 
Government,  in  particular  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  face  severe  mmale 
problems  among  their  emplojrees  so 


they  have  dlffleulty  performing  their 
functions. 

A  number  of  us  on  \hft  Judldary 
Committee  and  tepresentaU»es  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  wocked  last 
Congress  to  develop  a  scheme  which 
would  more  equitably  share  the 
burden  for  this  proUem  among  the  af- 
fected parties.  One  thing  everybody 
working  on  this  problem  seemed  to 
agree  on  was  that  it  Is  unfair,  especial- 
ly in  the  law  enf  oicement  situation, 
for  the  agents  themselves  to  have  any 
liability,  except  perhaps  in  the  most 
extreme  situation.  Therefore,  all  of 
the  major  proposals  would  create  im- 
munity for  the  agents  themselves 
from  any  liability,  except  In  the  most 
extreme  situation  and  shifted  all  the 
liability  <mto  the  Federal  Oovenuncnt 
throu^  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Tiuts  Claims  Act.  The  disagreement 
occurred  over  the  question  of  the 
seope  of  the  Federal  Government's  li- 
ability for  the  acts  of  its  agents  when 
they  violate  the  Constitution.  I  pro- 
posed a  scheme  for  such  liability  for 
law  enf  (noement  violations  of  the  Con- 
stttutlon  which  the  Judldary  Commit- 
tee endorsed  tai  the  98th  < 
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In  essence  my  proposal  totally  Im- 
muntes  Federal  lAw  enforcement  offi- 
cials from  suit.  But  it  also  provides 
that  the  Government  is  liable  for  the 
costs  of  bodily  Injury  and  property 
damages,  or  liquidated  damages  of 
$1,000  to  $2,000  whichever  Is  greater 
unlees  the  employee  was  not  acting  in 
good  faith  and  the  iatt  Is  a  continuing 
tort  such  as  wiretapping.  Then  the 
damages  could  be  as  much  as  $200  per 
day  up  to  $75,000. 

The  Chief  Justice  in  his  concurring 
opinion  in  the  Blvens  case  points  out 
the  necessary  relationship  between 
the  torts  dalm  iHt>blem  and  constitu- 
tional torts  and  the  exclusionary  rule. 
The  purpose  of  the  exclusfamary  rule 
is  to  provide  some  remedy  by  the  dU- 
aen  against  the  Government  for  vlola^ 
tions  of  the  Constitution  by  •»«>iiiHtnf 
illegally  selwd  evldoice.  Of  course  the 
problem  Is  that  the  exclusionary  rule 
satisfies  no  <me  but  the  criminal  and 
doesn't  help  the  innocmt  victims  of  a 
law  enforcement  abuse.  As  the  Chief 
Justice  points  out,  if  Congress  would 
create  a  tort  claims  scheme  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclu8l<mary  rule  then 
it  might  be  possible  to  modify  the  rule 
Itself. 

Therefore,  once  again,  we  seon  to  be 
at  an  impssse  on  an  Issue  of  tronen- 
dous  impmtance  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  investigative  and  dvll  liber- 
ties community.  The  tragedy  is  there 
really  is  no  need  for  the  continued  in- 
transigence of  both  sides.  Indeed  if  the 
law  mf oroement  and  investigative  offi- 
cers and  their  families  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  victims  of  Govemmoit 
abuses  <m  the  other  were  to  fashion  a 
remedy.  I  firmly  believe  they  would 
agree  on  something  like  my  bUL 


Mr.  President,  we  cannot  delay  any 
further  the  passage  of  legtolatlnn 
needed  to  i»ovide  greater  ivoteetion 
from  dvU  liability  for  DBA.  FBL  and 
investigative  offieets  and  victims  of 
law  enforcement  mistakes,  esperlsHy 
after  we  In  the  JlMUdary  Committee 
agree  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 
The  fact  that  the  Justice  Department 
last  year  dragged  their  feet  and  said 
they  could  only  support  legislation 
that  went  across-the-board  and  Indud- 
ed  all  Government  agencies  In  addi- 
tion to. law  enforoemcot  and  Investlga- 
ttve  agendes,  should  not  be  reason  for 


us  again  to  delay  action  on  this  lyisla- 
tlML  As  we  learned  in  the  98th  Oon- 
greas  when  we  psssfirl  the  most  encom- 
passing crime  reform  leglalatinn  in  10 
years,  we  should  agree  on  what  we 
sgree  to  now,  and  save  the  areas  of  dis- 
agreement for  lata-  negotlatians. 

Tobemiedfic,  I  want  to  take  care  of 
DEA.  FBI.  and  InvesMgstive  officers 
and  victims  of  law  enforcement  and  In- 
vestigative mistakes  and  frlvHous  law 
suits  now  since  we've  worked  out  a 
scheme  for  resolving  those  problems. 
Quite  frankly,  I  dont  understand  why 
this  administration  would  want  to 
place  greater  limltattans  upcm  the 
ahQlty  of  a  small  businessman  to  re- 
cover from  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  actions  of  an  abusive  OSHA  or 
ETOC  inapector.  I  propoee  that  we 
take  care  of  the  FBL  DEA.  and  CIA 
problems  today  and  leave  the  08HA- 
and  EBOC-type  prbUems  for  later. 
That's  exactly  what  my  bill  would  do. 

I  might  add  in  comelusion  that  this 
bill  is  not  perfect  even  on  the  law  en- 
forcement issue.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  more  equitable  arrangement  for 
damages  and  attorney's  fees  estab- 
lished. But  I  Intend  to  continue  to 
pursue  this  issue  as  we  oondder  the 
bUL  I  respectfully  suggest  to  Senator 
Gbasslxt  and  the  Dqiartment  of  Jus- 
tice that  this  draft  would  be  a  good 
place  to  begin  in  the  Judldary  Com- 
mittee on  this  long  overdue  reform.* 


ORDER  THAT  COMMl'lTEKS 
HAVE  UNTIL  6  PJC  TODAY  TO 
FIU:  REPORTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
have  until  6  pjn.  today  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm.  It  is  so  tmlered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 
OBsaa  roa  aacaaa  uam.  lo  ajl 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  10  ajn.  on  Thurs- 
day. March  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  llr.  President.  I  further 
■■k  unsotmous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaden 
under  the  -*»~W"y  order  there  be  a 
special  order  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each  for  the  following  Senators: 
Senator  Paoxitns  and  Senator 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  mdered. 


nAasacmw  or  ■oonm : 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  f <rilowlng 
the  medal  orden  just  Mentlfied.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mmnlng  buslneas.  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  ajn..  with  state- 
mmts  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


firnngnnT.it 


Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  President,  following 
the  conduslon  of  moming  business, 
the  Senate  could  turn  to  either  of  the 
following  items;  Hit.  1093.  Padflc 
Salmon  Treaty  Act,  Executive  Treaty, 
Pacific  Balmon.  or  pertu^js  the  veto 
message  to  accompany  HA.  1096. 

Mr.  President,  I  wHI  suggest  that 
th««  possibly  could  be  trntt  or  more 
rollcall  votes  tommrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derii  wm  call  the  rolL 

Hie  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WKh.- 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGHIAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  Senators,  the  Presi- 
dent is  expected  to  veto  HH.  1096,  the 
African  relief  bm.  at  4:16  pjn.  this 
afternoon.  Therefore,  the  veto  mes- 
sage will  be  received  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  tomorrow  moming.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
wlU  convene  tomorrow  at  11  ajn.  If 
the  veto  message  is  sustained  in  the 
House  tomorrow,  it  will  be  the  majori- 
ty leader's  Intention  to  recess  the 
Senate  tomorrow,  or  Friday,  If  a 
Friday  session  is  necessary,  over  untfl 
Monday.  March  11.  at  10  ajn..  for  a 
pro  forma  session  only.  No  business 
will  be  transacted  during  Mondajr's 
session.  If  the  veto  message  is  overrid- 
den in  the  House,  all  Senaton  should 
expect  a  vote  on  Thursday,  following 
brief  debate  on  Uie  veto  message,  by 
late  moming  or  early  afternoon. 


Following  the  conclusion  of  Mon- 
day's pro  forma  session,  it  wHI  be  the 
Intention  of  the  majnlty  leader  to 
recess  the  Senate  over  until  Thursday. 
Mardi  14.  at  12  noon.  At  this  point, 
the  legislative  sdMdule  for  Thursday 
is  uncertain,  but  It  win  be  a  woridng 
seasloa  of  the  Senate. 

Finally,  following  the  conduslon  of 
the  Senate's  business  on  "nmrsday,  it 
wHI  be  the  tntentjon  of  the  majority 
leader  to  aA  the  Senate  to  recess  over 
until  Monday,  Mardi  18.  at  12  noon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Me.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majoctty  leader  for 
laying  out  the  program  tat  the  next  10 
days  or  mote. 

I  have  this  question.  What  is  the 
plan  with  reqwct  to  calling  up  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  African  famine  rdlef,  HJl.  Ut9? 

Mr.  DOUL I  wm  advise  the  minority 
leader  at  this  time  that  I  am  not  In  a 
position  to  Indicate  a  precise  plan.  The 
matter  has  been  itlsnissed  with  tlie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Commltt^  Senator  Har- 
PBLD.  It  has  also  been  rtlsnissnil  with 
the  White  House  representatives.  I 
may  be  in  a  podtlon  to  give  you  that 
information  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Is  it  Om  majority  leader's  cnrfnlon 
that  the  Senate  wm  act  on  that  meas- 
ure either  this  wedc  or  next  and  It 
would  not  be  put  ova-  until  the  week 
after  next? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again,  there  is  some  dlf - 
f oence  of  opinlim  over  irtiether  It  Is 
necessary  that  we  act  now.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  there  may  be  adequate 
funds  to  mslntain  the  present  funding 
for  a  period  of  about  3  mosiths.  We  are 
seeking  darlflcatlon  of  that  informa- 
tion. 

Obviously,  if  there  is  a  need,  it  wm 
be  dme  as  quickly  as  we  can  do  It. 

The  same  Is  true  t>f  8.  457,  the  so- 
called  African  relief  authorisatlan.  If. 
in  fact,  the  veto  is  sustained  in  dther 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  It  would  be 
the  hope  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  LoGaa.  that  we  might  act 
on  that  bm  yet  this  we^. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  AJ€. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  thoe 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  4:17  pjn..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Thursday.  March  7. 
1985.  at  10  ajn. 


UMI 
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The  Houae  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Chaplmln.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the  foUowtnc 
prayer 

O  Ood.  m»y  not  the  t^urdeni  of  the 
day  came  our  wpMXM  to  loae  hope,  or 
the  uDoertalnties  of  our  world  make  us 
despair.  Tou  have  promised.  O  Ood. 
that  we  are  not  alone  and  that  Tour 
ffuldanoe  and  strength  Is  with  us  even 
in  the  shadow  of  death.  Pill  us  with 
Your  lovlnc  spirit  that  we  will  neither 
despair  nor  lose  hope,  but  go  forward 
In  the  confidence  of  a  sure  and  certain 
faith.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
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■dtar 

Cdwmrdi<CA> 


EiOielcli 
KIL) 


FMchan 
nippo 


cm) 


Aiqua 
Oarda 
Oaytfoa 


Ooiwon 


Oray  <IL> 
aimy(PA> 
Ouarlnl 
Ban  (OH) 
BaU.  Ralph 
Hall.1 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedlngi  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  donand 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  JoumaL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  232.  nays 
144.  answered  "present"  5.  not  voting 
51,  as  follows: 


Bawfeliia 
Bayea 


Bartel 

Botton 

BowBrd 

Boyer 

Buckatoy 

BlWlMB 

Butto 


Johnaon 

(KC> 

mf) 

Kanionkl 
Kaptur 


Koltar 


Mayan 

r(OH) 
r(WA> 


MoRlMn  (WA)    Sbi 


(OA) 


LeaUXTZ) 
Lehman  <n<> 
LertndO 
liMrtneiCA) 


Uoyd 
Lowry(WA) 


Wtoe 
Weipe 
RoatenkowiU      Wyden 
Rowland  (OA>     Wylle 
Roytal  Tataa 

Rudd  Tatnn 

Taunt  (n.) 
Teum(MO> 
Bcfaeuer 


Aictter 
Amey 


NAT8-144 
DavlB  Irdand 


DIcktnMCi 


Jcttordi 
JOBM  <OK> 


Baotloy 


<JIT) 
(OK) 


anirakta 
BUley 
Boehlert 
Brawn  (CO) 
Burton  (IH) 


rawen 


nah 
Oallo 


CampbeU 

Carney 

Chandler 

Cheney 

CUnaer 


(lA) 


(CA) 
Lewie  (FL) 
Utttfoot 
LMiWrtan 
Loeffler 
Lowery(CA) 


Cobey 
Coble 


Oinfrlch 
Ooodllnt 
Onan 
Oreas 
Ounderaon 
Bammeraehmldt  »*"'—'— 
Martin  (n.) 


X4uisren 


Ceiwhiin 

Courter 

Cralc 

Ctane 

Dannemeyer 


Henry 

Bner 

Bolt 


Bunler 


MeOrath 


PonaD 
Qamen 
Rldie 
Rltt« 
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Clay 


NOTVOTINO-»l 


Maitey 

Mafioalaa 


(CD 


meholi 

Oslay 

PaiTli 


Roth 


<CA) 


Wright 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

After  consulUtion  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
omisent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  today  when  the  Houses 
meet  In  Joint  meeting  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy.  <mly  the  doors  Immedi- 
ately opposite  the  Speaker  and  those 
on  his  left  and  right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  Members  Is  requested. 


RECESS 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  February  21. 
1985.  the  Chair  declares  the  Houae  in 
;  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  Thu  symbol  repreeeott  the  time  of  day  durinc  the  Hooac  procccdingi.  e.g.,  D  1407  i*  2«7  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idcntifict  statements  or  inscrtkxts  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  37 
minutes  ajn.).   the   House   stood   In 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


Texas    [Mr. 


JOINT  MEETINO  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DREBS  BT  THE  HONORABLE 
BETi'lNO  CRAZI,  FRBBIDKNT 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  MINIS- 
TERS OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ITALT 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeq^er  (Hon.  James  ^-T. 
MoUoy)  announced  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
•dent  vfo  teihpore  taking  the  chair  at 
the  right  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved 
for  them.      

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appt^ts 
as  members  of  the  committee  <m  the 
part  of  the  House  to  conduct  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  RepuUlc  of 
Italy  Into  the  Chamber 

The   gentleman   from 
WaxoBT]: 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.FoLRl: 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

OCFBABDTl; 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascbx]; 

The  gentleman  fnnn  New  Yoi^  [Mr. 
ApdamoI; 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
AHmnmol; 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

BlAOGl]: 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rnssol; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Pahbtta]: 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michbl]; 

The  gentleman  from  New  Toik  [Mr. 
Kncpl: 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

BROOMnXLDl: 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Coimt];  and 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Ixwisl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  The 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
at  the  direction  of  that  body,  m>polnt8 
the  following  Senators  as  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  escort  the  Prime  IiClnlster  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy  Into  the  House 
Chamber 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
DoLil; 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 

SlMPSOHl: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [BCr.  Sn- 
VBrsl; 

The  Senator  frcnn  Indiana  [Mr. 
Luoar]; 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMBnctl; 

The  Senator  from  New  Toik  [Mr. 
D'AmatoI; 


The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Cbav^I: 

TbA  Senator  from  West  IHrglnla 
[Mr.  Braol; 

Tlie   Senator   from   Vermont    [Mr. 

ICABTl; 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
SASBAiras]; 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.PBx];and 

Ttoit  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 

MOTRXBAH]. 

The  DooriLeeper  announced  the  Am- 
baosadors.  MtiiJstetB,  and  Charges  d' 
Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
chargte  d'  Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representar 
tlves  and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  In  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  11  o'clock  and  5  minutes  ajn^  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  Minlstexs  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy. 

The  President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Repid>Uc  of  Italy,  escort- 
ed by  the  committee  of  Senat<»8  and 
Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[A|«>lause.  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  the  high  privilege 
and  the  great  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  the  President  of  the  CouncO  of 
Itflnlsters  of  the  Republic  of  Italy. 

[Am>lause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
BETTINO  CRAZI.  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  CX)UNCIL  OF  MINIS- 
TERS OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ITALY 

(President  CRAXI  addressed  the 
Joint  meeting  in  Italian.  The  English 
translation  of  his  address  follows:) 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr.  President,  dis- 
tinguished Monbers  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  very  moving  experience  for  me 
to  speak  before  this  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress  of  the  great,  free  and 
noble  American  nation. 

I  know  that  the  invitation  you  ex- 
tended to  me  reflects  the  Importsnoe 
of  the  bond  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  and  that  it  is 
also  a  reaffirmation  of  the  high 
esteem  you  harbor  for  the  Italian 
Nation. 

The  alliance  with  the  United  States 
remains  one  of  the  essmtial  founda- 
tions of  our  international  relations 
system.  An  alliance  freely  chosen, 
freely  confirmed,  founded  first  of  aU 
upon  the  conslderatlcm  of  the  pro- 


found values  of  our  ctmunoo  dvUlsa- 
tlon.  of  your  love  for  liberty,  of  the 
strength  of  your  democracy. 

There  Is  a  sharing  of  culture  and 
values  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  which  has  andent  roots.  It  dates 
badL  to  our  Rlsorglmento.  which.  Ifke 
the  American  Revolnticm.  in  its  purest 
expressions,  drew  always  inspiration 
from  the  purpose  to  place  the  unity 
and  the  Ind^iendence  of  the  nation  at 
the  service  of  the  fundamental  free- 
doms of  the  IndfviduaL 

This  sharihg  of  Ideals  was  at  the 
basis  of  the  deQ>  friendship  between 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  FOIppd  Mamel. 
and  It  found  ocmcrete  manifestation  in 
the  contributicm  of  that  Tuscan  wdtuA- 
ar  to  the  drafting  of  the  Dedaration 
of  Independmoe  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  In  American  history  a  great 
tradition  In  the  defense  of  the  prtaid- 
ples  of  liberty.  It  has  its  stnmg  roots 
In  the  omsdence  of  your  countzy. 
Many  European  politicans  erred  In 
their  estimates  of  what  the  United 
States  would  have  <ione  in  the  face  of 
the  First  and  then  the  Second  World 
War.  nieirs  were  shortsighted  calcula- 
titms.  They  did  not  understand  Just 
how  attached  the  American  democra- 
cy was  to  the  donocraey  of  the  old 
world,  which  had  been  an  insplratitHi 
for  America  from  its  voy  birth  as  a 
nation. 

Again  and  again  In  the  hlst(»y  of 
the  American  donocraey  we  see 
emerging  an  Impetuous  current  of 
idealism,  which  we  got  to  Imow. 
esteon  and  love-r«  great  sense  of  life, 
an  extraordinary  spirituality,  and  an 
ever  alert  otmsdousness  that  any 
strike  against  liberty  Is  a  strike  against 
America.  To  this  spirit  of  yours,  I 
offer  the  words  voiced  by  a  great  Ital- 
ian, who  died  as  an  exile  because  of  his 
love  for  freedmn.  Fillppo  Turatl:  "All 
freedoms  are  united;  sn  offense  to  oat 
is  an  offense  to  all  of  them." 

A  wedal  bond  unites  Italy  to  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  constituted  by  the  i»iflu*m»  of 
onigrants  who  came  froni  our  land  to 
this  country  and  took  piurt  In  the  great 
human  fdienommon  irtiich  witneaaed 
the  merger  and  unification  of  so  many 
cultural  roots  In  the  creative  process 
of  a  great  nation. 

We  are  pleased  that  also  the  Italians 
have  made  their  (»ntribution  to  this 
process  through  our  typical  diaracter- 
Istics  of  a  young  and  ancient  people; 
hard  worlL,  tenacity,  talmt.  and 
human  as  well  as  family  solidarity.  We 
are  pleased  that  the  descendants  of 
our  emigrants  have  been  able  to 
emerge  as  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
active  components  of  the  great  and 
pluralistic  American  society.  Coming 
from  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  of 
their  mothers  we  are  proud  to  be  able 
to  offer  them  an  alwajra  better,  more 
modem,  more  progressive,  more  dvil 
image  of  today's  Italy. 
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Ify  pTMcncti  b«re  ta  already  an  im- 
pUdt  a^novledgcment  on  the  part  of 
the  AmerleaB  peoide  of  what  Italy 
repreaentK  a  natlan  ananc  the  fryeat. 
■Ide,  by  aide  with  you  and  with  the 
other  free  iwit*^*"*.  w»mmiti^ti  to  the 
^t^mmm  and  the  devetopoient  of  the 
valuea  of  a  ««-«"'«**"  etvllteUon. 

Forty  yeara  ago.  Italy  waa  a  wound- 
ed, devastated  country.  Today  ahe 
standa  amonc  the  majcv  industHallBed 
'demoo^adea  In  the  world. 

This  waa  a  great  ■ucceai  achieved  by 
the  Italian  people,  through  hard  work 
and  aaertHcea.  thanks  to  their  genius 
and  creativity,  their  firm  detennlna- 
tkm  to  dcutend  their  rewon  freedom. 

Tour  help  in  the  moat  trying  drcum- 
stanoea  was  not  in  vain. 

This  economic  and  aodal  process 
took  place  with  a  growing  degree  of  in- 
tegration of  the  Italian  economy  in 
the  international  economy.  Today  the 
Italian  economy  is  (me  of  the  most 
open  economies  in  the  world.  It  is 
therefore  very  much  Interested  In  an 
evCT  increasing  Intensification  of  inter- 
national financial  and  trade  relations 
in  c(mdltl<ms  of  stability.  Every  factor 
of  Instability  and  disorder  has  nega- 
tive effects  on  our  economic  life,  in- 
creasing the  difficulty  and  the  com- 
plexity of  our  problems.  It  is  in  the 
common  interest  of  all  industrial  de- 
mocrades  that  persistent  imbalance 
factors  be  reduced  under  conditions  of 
coptlnulng  economic  growth. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  Western 
democracies  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
a  worsening  of  imbalances  between 
countrlies  and  within  countries.  Every- 
one must  be  placed  in  a  position  to  be 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new 
technologies  in  which  your  country  is 
in  the  vanguard. 

We.  on  our  side,  intend  to  respect  all 
the  goals  which  we  have  set  ourselves 
and  to  meet  the  expectations  of  our 
friends,  both  those  who  are  stronger 
and  richer  than  we  are.  as  well  as 
those  who  are  not  as  stnmg  and  as 
rich  as  we  are  but  who  do  count  on  us 
for  their  progress. 

We  are  sore  to  be  able  to  perf  onn 
the  tasks  before  us. 

We  have  won  a  hard-fought  battle 
agatost  terrorism.  It  has  left  behind  a 
wake  of  blood  and  grief,  in  the  tragedy 
of  those  "years  of  lead."  which  we 
cannot  cancel  from  our  memory.  But 
they  cannot  come  back  ahymore. 

With  equal  firmness,  we  face  the  as- 
aaulta  and  the  threats  of  a  new  inter- 
national terrorism  and  the  other  phe- 
nomena  which  threaten  civil  society, 
such  as  organised  ertane  and  drug  traf- 
fic In  this  struggle,  cooperation  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  States  is  of 
invaluable  help:  a  complete,  effective, 
oourageoua  cooperation  which  has  al- 
ready produced  poalttve  and  concrete 
results,  thereby  rewarding  the  decision 
President  Reagan  and  I  made  in  19g8 
to  undertake  a  Joint  effort  aimed  at 


carrying  further  on  the  fight  against 
criminal  enterprise. 

In  tntemational  life,  we  consider 
peace  the  ^badlute  and  supreme  value: 
we  work  for  peace  founded  on  security 
for  all.  in  the  fundamental  respect  of 
the  Independence  of  States  and 
people. 

In  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Italy  wishes 
to  continue  to  be  a  loyal  and  convinced 
partaer.  Our  intent  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  the  security  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  North  America  is  Indi- 
visible and  it  can  only  be  guaranteed 
by  strengthening  the  bonds  which 
unite  us. 

Mutual  respect,  equal  dignity, 
«""»»*«"  valuea  have  built  among  the 
tree  countries  of  the  West  a  political, 
dvn.  and  mDltary  solidarity  without 
precedent  in  history.  It  allows  every 
nation  to  pursue  in  a  rllmatr  of  securi- 
ty the  free  planning  of  its  own  devel- 
opment and  the  tree  protection  of  its 
own  interests. 

We  have  accepted  the  deployment  of 
the  Cruise  missfles  on  our  teirltory 
within  the  framewiwk  of  a  common  as- 
sessment ooncorning  the  necessity  to 
reestablish  the  balance  of  f oroea  in 
Europe.  At  the  same  time  we  have  en- 
couraged all  possible  initiatives  lead- 
ing to  negotiations  in  the  field  of  the 
control  of  armaments  and  to  the  re- 
opening of  a  dialogue  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  bonds  of  alliance  and  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States  have  also 
taken  us  beyond  the  European  borders 
of  the  alliance  and  brought  us  side  by 
side  with  you  in  crisis  areas  Uke  the 
Middle  East. 

In  Beirut,  for  long  months  the  Ital- 
ian soldiers  have  stood  side  by  side 
next  to  your  soldiers,  working  togeth- 
er in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  order 
to  safeguard  peace. 

In  the  Sinai,  our  soldiers  and  youn 
perform  together  an  important  mis- 
sion and  this  collaboration  parallels 
that  between  our  navies  in  the  Red 
Sea  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Italy  lies  at  the  center  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  her  histo- 
ry for  a.500  years  has  been  linked  to 
the  history  of  that  sea. 

Today,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  has 
once  again  become  one  of  the  troubled 
crossroads  of  international  politics  and 
the  theater  of  multiple  tensions  as 
well  as  dangerous  crises. 

We  would  therefore  like  to  see  soon 
the  beginning  of  a  genuine  movement 
toward  lasting  peace  between  the  Arab 
and  Israeli  pecqdes.  We  would  like  to 
see  a  solution  of  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem taking  shape  within  a  ocmtext  of 
security  tot  all  the  states  of  the  area 
and  of  Justice  for  all  the  peoples  in- 
volved. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  should 
become  a  great  area  of  peace,  one  of 
the  naajor  meeting  points  between  the 
industrialised  countriea  and  the  devel- 
oping countries.  This  is  the  true  direc- 


tion of  our  efforts,  a  direction  which 
we  sustain,  constantly  increasing  the 
share  of  our  budget  whldi  is  devoted 
to  the  aid  for  dewloplng  countriea;  in 
paridcular,  we  are  focusing  our  efforts 
(HI  the  African  countries  which  are 
today  besieged  by  hunger. 

We  start  from  the  c(mvlctlon  that 
the  great  ineoualltlea  today  existing  in 
the  world  are  the  real,  true  "sodal 
question"  of  the  last  part  of  this  cen- 
tury and  of  the  years  beyond. 

The  tree  western  countries  which 
are  in  the  vanguard  of  progress  and 
developmmt  share  the  fundamental 
and  unavoidable  duty  of  helping  the 
poorer  countries,  progressively  in- 
creadng  the  eft (nrt  to  assist  them  and 
to  reduce  the  existing  Ineqtiallttos  In 
theworid. 

Likewise  the  free  western  countries 
also  share  a  «<w""»«i"  duty  of  solidarity 
whenever  faced  with  legitimate  de- 
mands for  freedom. 

I  am  «<n»»»twy  from  M(mtevldeo  where 
we  have  particbated  in  the  Joyful  fes- 
tivities which  have  marked  the  return 
to  freedom  and  democracy  of  that 
very  dvlllMd  country,  after  11  years  of 
military  dlctat(»shlp. 

I  think  that  all  democratic  countries, 
because  of  thdr  love  for  Latin  Amer- 
icm,  should  Mwrdinate  their  efforts 
and  Join  their  enogles  to  try  to  stop 
every  authoritarian  tendmcy  and 
every  imjustlfled  recourse  to  violence. 
They  should  not  tolerate  those  dicta- 
tors who  at  ttmea  speak  In  the  name  of 
the  western  world  although  they  have 
nothing  in  o(munon.  and  cannot  have 
anything  in  common  with  western  free 
denuxradea. 

Above  all  others,  there  is  the  request 
for  freedom  of  the  Chilean  people,  a 
people  with  dvUlaed  and  democratic 
traditions  which  has  a  right  to  free 
eleetlons.  And  this  request  needs  the 
unconditional  support  of  all  of  ua. 

My  visit  to  Washington  and  the 
talks  I  have  had  with  President 
Reagan  took  place  at  a  particularly 
inuportant  moment  for  security  and 
peace  in  the  world,  on  the  eve  of  re- 
newed negotiations  on  arms  control 
with  the  UJBdSJl. 

Reopening  the  negotiations  was  a 
wise  and  right  deciskm.  greeted  every- 
where with  a  fading  of  relief  and 
hope.  The  Italian  Government  ex- 
pressed a  very  podtive  Judgement, 
which  I  wish  to  reconfirm  to  you 
today. 

The  dialogue  with  the  East  repre- 
sents an  rssrntlal  channd  to  avoid  the 
risks  of  a  conflict  and  to  build,  in  a  dl- 
mate  of  security,  a  good  and  solid 
peace.  All  of  us  want  to  believe  In  the 
poadbility  that  (me  day  we  will  suc- 
ceed in  •""««»»«»«"ff  the  risks  of  war 
and  of  a  nudear  conflict. 

No  (me  is  happy  that  peace  is  de- 
fended by  ever  more  dangerous  weap- 
(ms.  We  all  wish  that  our  security  and 
the  world  stability  would  no  longer 
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depend  upon  the  reciprocal 
iVnlnntltsi  capaUlltlea  of  >  the 
blocs.  But  today  It  is  atOl 
that  our  deterrent  capadty  be  strong 
and  that  tt  be  updated  aa  the  pragress 
of  "^^""^  mmi  tedmology  cmttnues 
relentlessly.  We  view  with  interest  the 
research  program  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  announced  by  ncal- 
dent  Reagan.  Sudi  a  program  appears 
to  us  aa  completdy  iirmratfMr  with 
the  erlstenpf  of  the  ABM  treaty, 
frtileh  must  neverthdeas  continue  to 
constitute  an  Important  reference 
point  in  the  future  negotlatlona  in 
Geneva.  I  think  that  any  future  result 
and  application  should  fau  within  the 
field  of  the  negotiations.  In  view  of  the 
neoeamry  solutions  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Italy  o(mslderB  the  trienddilp  and 
the  alliance  with  America  as  an  In- 
separable amect  of  Its  p(dicy  aimed  at 
the  constructton  of  European  unity. 

There  is  no  conflict,  for  us,  between 
Europeanlsm  and  Atlantldan.  We  con- 
sider the  rriatjrmshlps  of  friendship 
and  cooperatien  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  as  taidlssolUble  and 
pomanent.  A  united  and  conttamoudy 
progressing  Western  Europe  wHl  exert 
a  peaceful  and  poalttve  attraction, 
showing  to  Uie  peoides  of  Bastem 
Eurtq>e  the  superiority  of  the  values  of 
liberty. 

The  process  of  European  oonatruo- 
tlon  proceeds  even  among  dlffleultles 
and  uncertainties.  Hie  most  urgent 
task  is  that  of  the  IncJuaton  of  l^ialn 
and  P(»tugal  in  the  Community, 
bringing  into  bdng  an  wsswitlal  pcdlti- 
oal  design  for  an  ever  doaer  unicm 
among  the  free  peoples  of  the  (dd  con- 
tinent. We  also  wish  to  bring  sbout  a 
better  coordlnatton  of  our  »tt»uiKnif 
policy  actkms.  and  a  better  European 
coordination  of  the  mimetary  p(>licy  in 
the  necessary  oorrelati(m  with  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Europe  intends  to  broaden  the  coop- 
omtton  in  the  advanced  aectors  of  in- 
dustry and  technology,  bat  in  this 
field  also  the  relationdilp  with  the 
United  States  is  of  essential  and  ded- 
dve  importance.  In  Europe  we  all  ffeoe 
the  unemplojrment  pnrtdeoL  It  la  the 
great  problem  and  the  great  troubling 
unknown  of  these  years.  We  must  re- 
verw  negative  tiendenclea.  remove  ri- 
gidity and  obstades.  tie  together  the 
capadty  of  modemlsatton  and  devd- 
oinnent  with  the  creatkm  of  Job  op- 
portunltiea. 

A  united,  strong,  and  prosperous 
Eun^e  means  greater  security.  Can- 
n(ms  and  the  certainty  of  one's  own 
strength  are  not  the  (mly  vehidea  of 
peace.  Peace  also  travels  throu^ 
trade  and  cultural  it»p-h»ngw,  through 
aid,  MKveratton.  Justice,  and  social  sta- 
bility. 

A  great  American  President,  Fkank- 
lln  Ddano  Rooaevdt.  in  a  memorable 
address,  tau^t  us  that  thoe  can  be 
no  individual  liberty  wbien  economic 
Indq^enoence  is  lacMng:  "Needy  men 
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are  not  tree  men."  "Benevolenoe  and 
truth  Shan  meet,  Justioe  and  peace 
shall  embrace"   reads  the  Book  of 


a  1100 


Prowertty  niNirlshes  desires  which 
serve  as  a  poslttve  thrust  leading  to 
new  oonqueats  and  even  greater  pros- 
perity. Among  the  desires,  let  us  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  one  for  a 
greater  and  more  certain  peace  based 
on  Justioe  and  equality  tm  all  the 
world:  then  swept  away  bet oi^  us  shall 
we  see  so  many  nilstakwi  myths  and 
the  legion  of  erroneous  convietions 
which  stm  arm  peoples  and  set  them 
against  the  other  in  such  an  inhu- 


man way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  distlnguldied  Members 
of  Congress,  Italians  and  Americans 
have  the  same  faith,  hooor  the  same 
valuea,  defend  together  the  most  valu- 
able assets,  peace  and  liberty.  We  un- 
derstand eadi  other.  Ours  is  a  valusr 
ble  rdatlonshlp.  Let  us  preserve  It, 
and  in  the  interest  of  our  peoples,  let 
us  make  this  ancient  friendship  always 
stronger. 

In  an  heroic  era,  characteriaed  by 
great  pasrions  and  great  Ideals,  Amer- 
ica extended  its  hovltallty  to  a  great 
Italian  political  exile,  iriio  fought  for 
liberty  and  democracy  In  Itdy  and  in 
America  and  who  conceived  always  lib- 
erty as  an  Indlvlsilde  heritage  of  all 
pec9le— GHuseppe  GarlbaldL  President 
Unooln  offered  him  a  military  com- 
mand at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  noble  letter  the  Italian  general 
sent  In  answer,  he  sptrice  of  his  love  for 
his  country  and  fat  the  "great  friendly 


In  the  same  mlrit,  today  I  o(mvey 
the  greetings  of  Italy  to  the  represent- 
attves  of  the  "great  friendly  nation." 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  11  o'<dock  and  32  mlnutea  ajn., 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ifinis- 
ters  of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  aeoompa- 
nied  by  the  committee  of  eaoort,  re- 
tired frcHn  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Do(Hiceeper  etosuteA  the  Invited 
guests  fnnn  the  Chambn'  in  the  fol- 
lowing order 

llie  member*  of  the  Presidoit's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Ambassadors,  MinisterK.  and 
Chargea  d'Atfaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETENO  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ptirpose  of  the 
Joint  meeting  having  been  (xnnpleted. 
the  Chair  dedarea  the  Joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  now  dissolve(L 

AocordintfLy,  at  11  o'dO(^  and  34 
minutes  ajDDL.  the  Joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  was  dissolved 

The  Membds  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  thdr  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  12  o'dock  noon. 


The 


having    expired,    the 

—  called  to  order  by  the 

bleaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Mobxha]  at 
IS  o'dock  no(m. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  THE  RECESS 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Slwaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
IntheRaooBP. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeetton  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  Cram  norida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  BLACK 
MAN.  CHARIfSR.  HADLET 


Oil.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
penniasian  to  addreas  the  House  fat  1 
mlmtte  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  sad  dirtv  of  -»**»"W»«g 
the  funeral  of  one  of  my  moat  bdoved 
friends,  the  Honorable  Cbarlea  R. 
Hadley  in  my  disttlct  Therefore,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable- Charles 
R.  Hadley  was  a  Uadc  man  who  was  to 
me  like  a  brother.  ¥at  alhaaA  M  i«an 
he  and  I  had  worted  together  since  I 
first  got  him  a  scholarship  at  notlda 
AAM  college,  oiahllng  him  to  flnidi 
his  education. 

He  was  a  great  dtiaen  of  Dade 
County,  a  great  dtiaen  of  Hoflda.  a 
great  Ameriran  I  haoex  and  shaU 
always  cherish  the  friendship  of  my 
bdoved  friend.  Charies  R.  Hadley. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  had  I 
been  here  yesterday,  I  would  have,  of 
course,  answered  the  qomrum  call,  and 
<m  roDcaU  20  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."  and  aa  rollcall  27  I  w(Mild  have 
voted  "aye." 


MESSAGE  FROM  1HE  SENATE 


A  message  tram  the  Senate,  by  Mt. 
Sparrow,  (me  of  its  derks.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the 
following  tttte: 

UJL  135L  An  act  to  spportioD  fundi  tar 
eonstfucMou  at  the  Natlansl  SjrttcBB  of 
Intentste  and  Defense  WittanjB  tor  ftasl 
ycsn  IMS  and  IMS  snd  salMtttnte  bldnny 
and  transit  pntjeete  for  nseal  ieanlMi  and 
IMS. 

The  message  also  anmraneed  that 
pursuant.-to  the  provislans  of  wettian 
1024  of  title  15.  United  Statsa  Code, 
the  following  Seaattm  are  appointed 
as  membos  of  the  JOint  Wronnmir 
C(mimlttee:  Mr.  Aamroa  <vlce  diair- 
man).  Mr.  Roxh.  Mr.  Snnia.  Mr.  Max- 
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nmiLT.  lir.  jytauao,  Mr.  WUoii.  Mr. 
Bnrami.  Mr.  PaozmaB,  Mr. 
and  Mr. 


COMMITTEB    ON    BNKROTAND 

COMMBRCE        SDBCOMMrmaC 

RATIOS 

(Mr.  RINALDO  taked  and  wm  gtven 
pennlirion  to  »ddrc«  the  Houae  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RINAUX).  Mr.  Speaker.  Mverml 
of  my  RQ>ubUcan  ooUeacuee  have 
spoken  on  the  loue  of  suboonmlttee 
ratios  on  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  They  have  made  the 
very  good  point  that  diacrlmlnatory 
ratkw  mich  as  thoie  adivted  by  the 
oommittee  Demoerata  deny  American 
voters  the  kind  of  repreaentatlon  for 
which  they  voted  last  Novonber. 

I  would  like  to  raise  another  point: 
That  discriminatory  ratios  will  cause 
needless  bldwrlng  and  stagnatlim 
within  the  committee  which  wlU  result 
in  little  movement  on  the  Important 
issues  before  the  oommittee.  This  is 
Just  as  unfair  to  the  American  people 
as  the  denial  of  fair  representation. 

Observers  of  the  Committee  on 
Kueigy  and  Commerce  know  that  al- 
thou^  our  proceedings  are  often  con- 
twitlmis.  this  generally  results  in  legis- 
lation which  has  benefited  from  maxi- 
mum input  from  all  parties  coooemed. 
When  certain  proponents  of  legisl»- 
tk»  within  the  onnmlttee  refuse  to 
compromise,  that  bill  often  dies  in  the 
committee,  or  is  defeated  or  radically 
altered  on  the  floor. 

The  Republican  members  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  are 
not  asking  for  much.  We  merely  want 
the  ratios  of  our  auboommlttees. 
where  much  of  the  woi^  on  oiir  iaraes 
Is  performed,  to  fairly  reflect  the 
ratios  of  the  full  House.  Specifically, 
we  have  asked  for  40  percent  of  the 
subcommittee  slots,  less  than  the  42 
percent  Republican  share  of  House 


S00.000  of  these  young  people  worUng 
their  way  through  schooL  They  are 
mainly  from  low-lnoorae  families  and 
broken  homes. 

By  insisting  iipon  a  substantial 
family  contribution,  this  administra- 
tion is  Ignoring  the  reality  of  Ameri- 
can family  life  today.  Are  they  \m- 
aware  of  the  number  of  single  parent 
houaehokliff  Are  they  unaware  of  the 
Inability  of  low-income  families  to  feed 
and  clothe,  much  less  provide  college 
edueatioiM?  I  urge  you.  as  legislators, 
not  to  ignore  the  special  needs  of  the 
independent  students  simply  because 
they  do  not  fit  into  the  klea  of  how 
our  world  should  be.  These  students 
deserve  our  help  and  should  not  be 
denied  a  higher  education. 


THE  ADMlNISTRATIOirS  AT- 
TACK ON  THE  INDEPENDENT 
STUDENT 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  very  special  group  of  young  people 
whose  ability  to  go  to  college  is  cur- 
rently under  attack  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  group  of  young  people  is 
classified  as  the  independent  studmt 

CXirrently.  If  a  person  lives  independ- 
ently of  his  or  her  family  in  a  separate 
reUdenee  and  file*  income  taxes  on  his 
or  her  own,  this  person  is  Independent, 
regardless  of  age.  This  administration 
proposes  to'  destroy  the  chances  of 
thcae  hardworking  and  determined  in- 
dividuals if  they  ha4>pen  to  be  under 
the  age  of  22.  There  are  today  over 


OtrrRAGBOUS  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  MINORTTT  COMMIT- 
TEB MEMBERS 

(Mr.  WHTTTAKER  asked  and  was 
gtvm  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHTTTAKER.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I 
have  a  couple  questions  for  our 
Energy  and  Commerce  majority  party 
colleagues  and  their  actions.  Those 
questions  are,  what  is  wrong  with  pro- 
portional representation  in  America? 

Second,  why  has  our  oommittee  been 
sini^ed  out  for  the  kind  of  abuse  they 
have  perpetuated? 

The  outrageous  discrimination 
against  the  17  minority  party  mem- 
bers <m  our  committee  is  really  dis- 
crimination against  our  8  million  con- 
stituents. Quite  simply,  these  8  million 
Americans  are  being  denied  effective 
representation  In  the  House  because 
the  votes  of  their  Congressmen  count 
far  leas  than  the  votes  of  other  Con- 
gressmen In  this  body. 

The  discrimination  that  has  been 
perpetrated  by  the  majority  party 
leaders  on  our  committee  is  far  more 
serious  than  in  any  other  committee  in 
this  House.  Let  me  repeat  that:  There 
is  some  deck  stacking  by  the  majority 
party  leaders  on  some  other  commit- 
tees in  this  House,  but  it  is  far  worse 
on  aax  committee  than  on  any  other 
committee  in  this  body.  The  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  our  committee  have 
proposed  to  deny  the  minority  party 
an  average  of  1.33  seats  on  each  sub- 
committee. The  discrimination  on  the 
other  committees  does  not  even  come 
dose. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  why  the  majority  party  leaders 
on  our  oommittee  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  be  so  discriminatory. 


Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
bmakfasf-  mwiting  this  morning  by  the 
President  with  Demoeratle  Members 
of  Congress.  I  requested  the  President 
to  review  again  possible  action  on  the 
emergency  fann  credit  legislation 
which  the  House  passed  yestoday. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
told  me  that  only  S0.000  to  80,000 
farmers  will  be  forced  to  leave  their 
farms  this  year,  only  M.000  to  80.000 
middle-slied  farmers,  the  President 
said.  He  then  asked  me  to  approve  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  e^^eaker  when  we  talk  about  na- 
tional defense  we  are  talking  ahout 
more  than  Just  the  MX  and  other  de- 
fense apparatus.  We  are  talking  about 
farmers  of  this  country:  We  are  talk- 
ing the  livelihood  of  those  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  more 
than  80.000  to  80.000  farmers  who  the 
President  says  are  expendable. 

The  President  left  us  with  the  im- 
pression that  he  would  veto  the  legis- 
lation. I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
consider  this  President's  actions  and 
words  whoi  you  are  asked  to  override 
this  veto.  This  President  says  we  can 
well  afford  to  increase  funding  for  de- 
f oise  but  we  cant  help  these  middle- 
siaed  farmers  who  are  the  family  fann- 
ers and  the  economic  baAbone  of  this 
country.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  this 
backh""*  there  is  no  need  for  an  In- 
crease in  defense  q)ending. 


FARMERS  ARE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE,  TOO 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


THE  CHARADE  OF  NOT  SEATINO 
CONOREB8MAN-ELBCT  RICK 
MdNTTRE 

(Mr.  MCMILLAN  asked  and  was 
given  permlaskm  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  also 
wish  to  add  my  statement  of  protest  to 
the  fhara^  being  carried  out  by  the 
majority  party  of  the  House  in  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  not  to  seat  Congress- 
man-elect Rick  Mclntyre. 

There  is  particular  sensitivity  about 
this  issue  in  my  case.  You  see.  I  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  with  321 
votes— 97  votes  less  than  this  contest- 
ed race,  but  320  more  than  is  needed 
in  a  true  democracy. 

I  was  elected,  certified  and  seated  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  even  though: 

Many  Republican  precincts  were 
short  changed  voting  stations  by  a 
Democrat-controlled  elections  board. 

My  opponent  sought  a  recount  in 
three  of  four  counties,  despite  the  fact 
that  North  Carolina  law  requires  evi- 
dence of  voting  irregularities  that 
could  have  changed  that  outcome— 
none  was  claimed  and  the  petition  was 
denied. 

All  tallies  were  reconfirmed  and 
double  coimts  corrected. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  to  the 
national  press  that  my  opponent  had 
several  thousand  more  votes  than  was 


actually  the  case  and  therefore  the 
winner. 

Several  publications  listing  the 
Members  of  the  00th  Congress  listed 
my  opponent  as  the  victor. 

I  won  because  I  received  the  most 
votes  sad  was  duly  certified,  under 
North  Carolina  law.  by  each  eleetfam 
board— three  of  four  were  Demo- 
crats—and by  the  Oonocrat  secretary 
of  state  and  the  Democrat  Governor. 

Just  as  each  of  you  did.  I  won  be- 
cause we  rely  upon  the  timely  and  es- 
tablished execution  of  election  laws 
and  certify  the  peoples'  wUl.  district 
by  district,  all  across  America  except 
in  Indiana's  KIghth. 

Gentlemen,  let's  get  on  with  it  Let's 
stop  this  partisan  charade  and  let  the 
wUl  of  the  people  In  Indiana's  Eiglith 
District  and  the  people  of  America  be 
served. 

We  have  a  second  American  revolu- 
tlim  to  undertake. 

Q  1210 


SEATING  OF  RICHARD 
McINTTRE 

(Mr.  COBET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  paragraph  from  an  arti- 
de  minted  today  in  the  Washington 
Times.  This  article  brings  light  to  the 
Rick  Mclntyre  situation. 

The  paragraph  reads: 

For  these  who  have  mlMPrt  recent  epl- 
■odes  of  the  08PAM  video  epwtanilsr. 
"The  ConsTeeiiien  Who  Never  Waa."  Mr. 
Mclntyre  was  doly  elected  to  iepret.nt  hie 
State's  Bi3>th  Diatrlct.  but  waa  put  on  In- 
defintte  hold  by  Houae  Dcmoorata,  deaper- 
ste  to  And  aotne  way  of  atopptaig  RepubU- 
esns  from  wlmilDC  their  aeats.  The  casieat 
way,  they  found,  waa  ahollahtne  democracy. 

Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  don't  come  to  the 
House  floor  to  bring  attrition  to  this 
issue  to  enhance  R^ublican  Party 
politics.  I  do  so  because  I  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  democracy.  The  para- 
graph I  Just  read,  spoke  of  the  real 
threat  we  are  f  adnr.  the  abolishment 
of  democracy.  • 

True  democracy  is  government  by 
the  people,  exercised  either  directly  or 
throui^  elected  r^resentatlves.  The 
dtiaens  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana are  being  denied  democratic  repre- 
soitation  in  the  House  which  is  guar- 
anteedundn*  article  I  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  this  is  my  conoetn. 


CHILDREN  AND  THEIR 
GRANDPARENTS 

(Mr.  PORTBR  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute'  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. )' 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Gfipeaker.  I  recent- 
ly read  a  newspaper  story  which  de- 
scribed  how.   In   south   Florida,   the 


young  and  senior  dtliens  are  bitterly 
split  over  Social  Security.  The  artlde 
portrayed  young  people  as  selfish  and 
uncaring  toward  the  elderiy  and 
older  people  as  selfish  and  iiiv»»ri«y 
toward  the  young. 

I  dont  think  those  observations  are 
typical  of  America  as  a  whole.  Some 
time  ago,  I  poblidy  called  for  a  1-year 
txtieat  on  all  Federal  spending,  indud- 
ing  a  tneat  on  Social  Security 
COLA'S.  Since  then.  I  have  reodved 
calls  and  letters  from  a  ntunber  of  re- 
tired people  who  support  that  pod- 
tion.  because  they  don't  want  to  leave 
their  grandchildren  with  a  mountain 
of  public  debt 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  to  set 
group  against  grotq).  and  age  against 
age,  or  we  risk  losing  the  goodwill  and 
genierodty  of  the  American  spirit.  Ev- 
eryone is  a  valued  member  of  the  ex- 
tended American  family.  Toung 
people  have  grandparents.  Older 
people  have  grandchildren.  They  know 
firsthand  about  each  other's  needs 
and  problems.  They  care  about  each 
other. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  that's  as  it  should  be, 
and  in  this  time  of  needed  budgetary 
concern,  fairness  to  all  must  be  our 
guide. 


DENNIS  OUSEN  OF  IDAHO  FALUS, 
ID.  "BCR.  CITIZEN" 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  qjeak  of 
Dennis  Olsen  of  Idaho  Falls.  ID,  who 
died  last  Saturday.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Idaho  Republican  Party. 

There  are  some  pubUc  figures  who 
serve  their  party's  goals.  We  call  them 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Then  there  are  some  public  figures 
who  are  partisans  for  the  pe<vle.  I  call 
them  dtiaens. 

Ddmls  Olsen  was  Mr.  Citizen. 

He  was  also  a  public  friend  who  ad- 
vised me  and  a  private  friend  who 
counsded  me.  Thus  I  am  sad  for  losing 
a  dear  man.  a  good  friend. 

As  a  public  figure  I  learned  from  his 
unselfish  and  upri^t  example.  I  know 
that  he  could  have  worked  fewer 
hours  each  day  and  still  been  a  suc- 
cess. But  he  worked  18-hour  days  be- 
cause much  of  each  day  he  volun- 
teered his  time  to  further  others'  fu- 
tures. 

At  the  root  of  his  stamina  was  his  re- 
ligious faith.  He  didn't  campaign  on  it. 
He  lived  it  and  this  is  his  testimony 
and  legacy  to  those  who  follow. 

Certainly  his  wife  Sheila  and  nine 
children  are  in  everyone's  prayers.  We 
hope  they  can  ease  their  pain  with 
thetr  knowledge  of  the  love  that  filled 
theirs  and  others'  lives. 

His  leaving  is  also  a  loss  to  his  town. 
State,  and  country.  For  Just  as  Dennis 
Olsen  knew  that  200  years  ago  it  was 


the  Jeff eraoos,  Henrys.  Madisons,  and 
Washingtons  who  inspired  this  coun- 
try's greatness— we  know  it  is  the 
Dennis  Olsens  who  keep  this  country 
great. 

Goodbye,  Mr.  Citizen.  We  wHl  miss 
you. 


MR.  McINTTRE  SHOUU)  BE 
SEATED  BASED  ON  FRINCIFU! 


(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  ghren 
permission  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  ^waker.  I  am  here 
today  to  ask  a  question  regarding  the 
vote  we  took  last  Monday  im  the  seat- 
ing of  Congressman-elect  Mcbityre. 
On  the  first  day  that  I  was  sworn  into 
this  House,  we  had  two  votec  One 
with  respect  to  the  Second  District  of 
Idaho;  one  with  the  El^th  District  of 
Indiana. 

In  both  cases,  we  were  aiked  to  vote 
on  whether  or  not  the  moperly  certi- 
fied person  would  be  seated,  and  tai 
Iwth  cases,  one  for  the  R^mblican 
fnmi  Indiana,  tme  for  the  Democrat 
from  Idaho,  I  was  compelled  by  the 
principle  to  vote  to  seat  the  man  with 
the  certificate. 

I«st  Monday  we  had  a  vote  on  the 
same  issue  regarding  Congressman 
Mdntyre  and  I  found  that  the  Con- 
gressman from  Idaho  voted  not  to  seat 
Congressman  Mclntyre. 

I  have  to  ask.  Mr.  ftteaker,  on  what 
principle  eoukl  that  vote  have  been 
cast?  Why  could  not  the  Cragressman 
from  Idaho  see  that  the  same  prind- 
ple  that  allowed  him  to  take  his  duly 
dected  seat  should  have  been  applied 
to  his  colleague  from  Indiana, 


A  CALL  FOR  FAIRNESS  IN  THE 
SEATINO  OF  RICHARD  MdN- 
TYRE 

(Mr.  DiOiAY  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DiLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  questitm  the  motives  of 
any  Membo-  of  this  House,  Imt  yester- 
day during  qiedal  orders,  the  solilo- 
quy was  presented  to  this  body,  trying 
to  confuse  the  issue  of  wratlfig  Con- 
gressman-dect  Richard  Mclntyre  of 


Mr.  Slieaker,  no  amount  of  rtietorlc 
and  twisting  of  the  facts  can  hide  the 
true  fact:  Mdntyre  won  the  dection 
on  dectkm  nig^t  by  34  votes;  he  was 
certified  by  the  secretary  of  state  in 
Indiana;  he  won  a  recount  of  all  15 
counties  of  his  district  and  again  the 
certificate  reaffinned  by  the  secretary 
of  state  of  Indiana, 

We  can  main  U^t  of  this  issue,  but 
this  is  not  a  soap  <v>era;  this  is  real 
life.  This  is  a  blatant  disregard  tat  the 
integrity  of  the  dective  process. 
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AU  that  «e  Mk.  aD  that  we 

Mk  is 

thai  tlM  paopla  of  Indiana  be  repre- 

sented wba»  &aSbenXkm»  are 

WOtOM 

on  in  tbta  HtNoe.  That  is  all  we 

uk,^ 

fortelnieai. 

leiJalatnres.       (ifr, 


MAJORITT  SHORTCHANOINO  MI- 
NORmr  IN  SDBOOlOil'i'i'—B 
OF  THB  OOmtiTrCB  ON 
■NKROT  AND  OOmfKRCB 

(Mr.  TAUKK  asked  and  was  ttven 
to  stkli  II  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revtH  and  extend  hia 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUKB.  Mr.  INneaker.  I  think 
all  of  US  are  aware  by  now  that  the 
majority  patty  had  decided  to  shoii- 
chance  the  minority  members  of  the 
■iMngy  snd  Commerce  Oonmlttee  to 
the  f ormatkm  of  aubcommittees. 

Indsed.  in  each  of  the  aix  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Oomndttee  on  Energy 
and  Oommeree,  the  minority  party  has 
been  shortchuced  one  member. 
People  wonder  why  is  it  that  the  ma- 
jority party  would  attempt  to  abuse 
power  In  this  way.  and  irtiat  Justlflea- 
tJon  is  off ered. 

The  JustiflcatkMi  that  is  offoed. 
ladiw>  and  gentleman,  is  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  msj(»tty  party  dalm 
that  they  have  morally  superior  posl- 
ttaos  on  a  variety  of  issues,  and  conse- 
quently an  abuse  of  power  is  Justified 
in  order  to  ensure  that  those  posltionit 
are  enacted  into  law. 

This  is  a  slippery  slope  down  which 
we  can  slide.  Because  it  harms  the 
process,  by  itmid^g  power.  But  it  also 
undermines  the  very  goals  of  our  col- 
leagues who  daim  to  have  these  mor- 
ally superior  posltiima. 

I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  they 
will  And  that  their  positlonB  will  not 
survive  in  committee  or  on  the  floor, 
and  in  fact  they  wHl  lose  any  sense  of 
moral  siqwrlorlty  that  they  now  have, 
as  they  abuse  power. 

We  in  the  minority  are  fighting  for 
principle:  we  are  fighting  for  our  con- 
stituents: we  are  fitting  against 
abuse  of  power,  and  we  will  fight  on. 


are  Imposing  their  views  on  a  majority 
of  his  party. 

WtO.  it  seems  that 
is  not  eonflnod  to  State 
We  have  our  own  version  on  the 
Eiinsy  iMJ  rvMMuifw  Conmlttee, 
where  suboommlttee  ratios  do  not  yet 
rtfleet  the  two  parties  in  the  fuU  com- 
mittee or  the  full  llouse.  RepubUeans 
are  42  percent  of  the  Houae  and  40 
percent  of  the  cnmmittae,  yet  on  four 
subcommittees  only  S7.6  percent  with 
the  other  two  at  S8J)  percent  We  are 
decidedly  undeiiepresented. 

This,  too.  Items  from  a  dlitruat  of 
one  man.  one  vote  by  aome  who  would 
impose  their  wHl.  not  Just  on  Republi- 
cans, but  on  a  majority  of  Democrats 
It  Is  time  for  the  "silent  majority^ 
within  the  majority  party  to  Join  ua  In 
achieving  fair  ratioa. 

As  Mr.  Callf  ano  sakk  '^t's  not  the 
Democrats  alone  who  suffer  from 
their  preoccupation  with  caucus  and 
fringe  pddltlcs.  It's  the  country." 


TO    QUESTION 
INDIANA 


AN'  nWTTATION 
■D  8IMOOZ  ON 
TION 

BOULTKR  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his 
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UNFAIR  SPBCOMMTTTEE  RATIOS 
SUBVERT  MAJORITT  RULE 

(Mr.  DANNSMETER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)     

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Democrat  Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr.,  who 
served  Presidents  Johnson  and  Carter, 
wrote  In  the  WastUngton  Post  last 
Sunday  that,  "The  party's  margin  in 
the  House  is  a  tribute  to  gerrymander- 
ing by  Democratically  controlled  State 
legislatiires.  not  to  electoral  populari- 
ty." He  traced  several  practices  to  "an 
elitist  conviction"  that  scane  Demo- 
crats cannot  trust  the  people  to  vote 
on  a  "one-man.  one-vote"  basis.  The 
result,  he  said,  is  that  the  "fringes" 


JOSEF  MBHOBX  8HOUIJ>  BE 
BROUGHT  TO  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permtekm  to  addrem  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  modem 
history  has  witneased  countless  exam- 
plea  of  brutality  and  terror  committed 
against  all  of  humankind.  Yet,  per- 
hapa  no  single  person  exemplifies  this 
infinite  capacity  for  evil  as  the  notori- 
ous Nasi  war  criminal  Josef  Mengele. 

The  chief  doctor  at  Auschwita-Bir- 
kmau  dxiring  World  War  n.  Josef 
Mengele  was  personally  responsible 
for  sending  over  400,000  Jews,  Includ- 
ing dose  to  200,000  chiUtaen.  to  their 
deaths  in  gas  chambers  and  conduct- 
ing inexplicable  atrodtles  through 
"scientific"  experimentation  on  pris- 
oners in  the  camp.  Dr.  Moigele's  work 
has  been  amply  documented  in  the  40 
years  since  the  liberation  of  Auseh- 
wits,  with  the  victims  of  his  experi- 
ments living  proof  of  his  handlwoi^ 

Josef  Mengele  has  Uved  in  freedom 
since  the  end  of  Worid  War  n.  flrst  In 
his  hometown  of  Ounsburg  and  theta. 
in  South  America.  Last  seen  in  Para- 
guay, a  country  which  granted  him 
dUaenshlp  In  1059,  he  Is  believed  stOl 
living  there  by  most  authoritative 
source  on  his  case. 

It  Is  indeed  imperative  that  we  now 
dedicate  our  full  resources  to  gaining 
his  arrest  and  extradition.  Today  I'm 
introducing  a  ccmcurrent  resolution  es- 
taMishing  an  approach  that  could 
help  bring  Josef  Mengele  to  Justice. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  me  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  initiative. 


Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
RepubUeaa  Congreasman  from  Texas. 
I  am  faced  with  many  laniea  In  my 
State  whldi  requires  me  to  deal  with 
my  Demouatk  Ooveraor.  Mark 
White.  In  the  effort  to  get  the  U£& 
msooiute  based  on  the  Texas  coast. 
Qovemor  Whttel  oMoe  has  worked 
with  mine  In  order  to  make  the  best 
nifled  case  for  that  effort.  In 
to  find  a  viable  altaraattve 
method  for  the  nndear  waste  dtaposal 
site  whldi  Is  proposed  for  Texaa.  Oov- 
emor  White's  staff  has  been  support- 
ive of  my  proposal  to  study  such  an  al- 
ternative. 

Governor  White  and  I  ihare  the 
pubUc  trust  in  eadi  of  our  positions. 
We  presume  each  other's  authority, 
and  neither  of  us  question  the  other's 
performance  on  matters  prescribed  to 
the  duties  of  each  of  our  otfloeB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Ed  SImox.  the 
secretary  of  state  from  Indiana.  wOl  be 
in  room  2Slt  of  the  Raybum  Houae 
Ottloe  BuikUng  from  2  to  4  o'dodk.  to 
answer  any  of  our  questlans  on  the 
electlan  of  Rkik  Meintyre.  Just  as  I  do 
not  qaestkm  the  Judgment  of  the 
Democratie  Governor  of  Texas  when 
it  nwnf  to  State  matters.  I  diallange 
the  Democratic  Mesibers  of  this  body 
to  not  second  guess  the  ability  of  the 
Republican  secretary  of  state  from  In- 
diana. If  any  Member  wishes  to  meak 
from  an  Informed  position  on  the  oon- 
tiuvetsy  surrounding  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana.  I  urge 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  attend 
this  i»»*»ui»g  at  2  o'dodc  to  hear  Ed 
Simoox. 


ON    ENERGY    AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE 
COMMERCE 
RATIOS 

(Mr.  SCHAEFER  aSked  snd 
given  piii'mlsilirr  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHAKPBt.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
crudal  that  the  Members  of  this  body, 
and  the  American  pubUc.  are  aware  of 
the  actians  which  have  been  talcen  by 
certain  Deaoocrats  on  the  Committee 
on  Ikiergy  and  Commerce  to  deny  fair 
representation  to  the  Republicans  who 
serve  on  the  committee. 

Last  Tuesday,  February  26,  the  com- 
mittee met  In  an  organisational  meet- 
ing. The  ranking  Republican,  our 
friend  Jm  BaotBnx  fnxn  North  CSaro- 
lina,  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
c(»nmlttee  rules,  the  merits  of  which 
were  beyond  qudktlon  to  the  unbiased 
observer. 


Congressman  BaoTHnx's  amend- 
ment would  merely  have  required  sub- 
committee party  ratios  to  "approxi- 
mate" the  party  ratios  ctf  the  full 
House.  InexplioAly,  thii  smendment 
was  rejected  on  a  straight  party  line 
vote.  What  is  most  distressing  about 
this  result,  is  that  only  S  out  of  2S 
Democrats  on  the  committee  even  de- 
bated the  amendment;  none  of  the 
Members  addressed  the  questions  of 
fairness  raised  by  the  supporters  of 
the  amendment:  and  a  motion  to  limit 
the  time  t<x  consideration  of  the 
measure  was  adopted,  also  on  a 
straight  party  line  vote.  This  body 
should  be  aware  of  these  inexcusable 
partisan  activities  which  serve  to  deny 
the  American  people  their  fair  reme- 
sentation  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Last  Novembo-  Republican  candi- 
dates were  awarded  42  percent  of  the 
seats  in  the  Hoiise.  Those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Conunittee  oa  Energy 
snd  Cmnmeroe  are  not  even  aslLlng  for 
this  percentage  <m  our  subcommittees, 
where  much  of  the  basic  work  on  our 
committee's  issues  is  performed:  we 
are  willing  to  accept  40  percent  of  the 
subcommittee  slots. 

We  have  beat  denied  even  this  ratio. 
I  leave  my  colleagues  with  this  one 
question— why  have  certain  ESnergy 
and  CcKmneroe  Donocrats  dedded 
that  this  60-40  Democrat  to  Republi- 
can split  is  unfair?  Anything  less  is 
dearly  unfair  to  the  American  peoide. 


for  its  dew  concern  for  the  rights  of 
all  oppressed  people. 

This  regrettable  embrace  of  legisl»- 
tive  apartheid  and  a  raw  abuse  of 
power  opmly  equouaedby  the  leaders 
of  this  body  dispatched  to  the  floor 
for  this  purpose  Is  a  sad  and  dangerous 
precedent. 

Let  us  gather  and  seat  the  man  fran 
Indiana  who  has  the  certificate  and  is 
entitled  to  his  seat  in  Congress. 


LET  ITS  SEAT  RICK  McINTYRE 
(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranaiks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  IiCr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  afternoons  we  have  been  treat- 
ed to  a  spectade  of  a  crushing  exam- 
ple of  legislative  apartheid,  exercised 
by  a  majority  which  has  prided  itself 


pie.  Job  training  programs.  The  Feder- 
al Government  would  also  share  in  the 
savings,  and  this  wOl  hdp  reduce  the 
defldt  this  country  is  fadng; 


Nn 


trnrn. 


THE  INCOME  MAINTENANC!E 
INTEGRITY  ACT 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  C(nmecticut 
asked  and  was  i^ven  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarics.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Omnectieut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Incmne  Maintenance  Integrity  Act;  a 
bill  which  is  designed  to  mcourage 
States  to  ferret  out  fraud  from  the 
welfare  system  whUe  at  the  same  time 
boosting  assistance  to  the  truly  needy. 

Very  simply,  my  bill  will  provide  an 
incentive  for  States  to  implement  a 
comprehensive  cross  cheddng  of  redp- 
ient  bank  accounts  to  find  those  who 
are  hiding  assets  in  excess  of  what  is 
allowed. 

Such  a  program  of  bank  cross 
tir^ftt/'Viing  has  woriced  in  my  State  of 
Connecticut,  where  at  only  6  banks, 
over  3,300  recipients  were  found  to 
have  possessed  over  $11  million  in  ille- 
gal bank  assets. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  estimates  that  if  all 
States  did  this  cross  mat.rhlng.  over 
$465  million  would  be  saved  the  initial 
year,  with  $245  million  in  additional 
savings  each  year  thereafter. 

What  my  bill  would  do  with  these 
savings— which  come  fnmi  welfare 
cheaters— is  sinu>le:  States  would  be 
encouraged  to  give  half  the  total  sav- 
ings back  to  the  truly  needy  in  the 
form  of  higher  benefits,  or  for  exam- 

IN0UNA8TH  VOTE  TALLY 


Sir^ilifekv- 


IMl-IMI) 


RICK  McINTYRE  IS  THE  WINNER 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  pnmisslon  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  the  63d  day  that  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Elilith  Congresskmal 
District  of  Indiana  have  been  without 
representation  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  natural  ca- 
lamity, there  has  not  been  a  death  of 
the  incumbent  Memtter,  thoe  has  not 
been  a  resignatkm  of  the  incumbent 
Member  to  seA  higher  office.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  vrinner.  His  name  is 
Rkk.  Mdntyre.  He  won  (m  election 
night  by  34  votes.  He  won  after  the  re- 
count by  418  votes. 

In  the  debate  in  this  House  on 
Monday,  there  were  allegations  that 
certain  minority  gromis  in  Indiana 
had  been  disenfranchised  by  the  Re- 
publicans. That  allegation  is  false. 

I  have  for  the  Rioobd  before  me  the 
vote  tallys  on  both  election  day  and 
after  the  recount. 

D  1230 

I  would  point  out  in  the  two  counties 
where  the  majority  of  the  votes  were 
disallowed,  those  counties,  in  Greene 
County  and  VanderburB^  County, 
were  controlled  by  a  recount  commit- 
tee, that  there  were  two  Democrats 
and  one  R^ubllcan. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  we  have  got  many  seri- 
ous issues  before  this  body.  I  think  the 
constituents  of  the  Eighth  C^ongres- 
sional  District  need  representation. 
We  need  to  seat  Rick  Mdntyre  imme- 
diately. He  won. 

The  vote  tally  is  as  follows: 
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OONORB88MAN  AMTHONT  Df- 
TRODUCBS  UOISLATION  TO 
REQXTIIUE  THAT  CHBmCAL 
WEAPONS  BE  DESTROYED  ON- 
SITE 

(Mr.  ANTHONY  uked  and  wm 
given  permladon  to  addrev  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
hia  remaps  and  include  eztraneoui 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sdenoea,  in  a 
recent  report,  urged  the  Army  to  pro- 
ceed with  demllltariaatlon  of  obsolete 
and  unaerviceable  chemical  munitions. 
The  Army  is,  in  fact,  proceeding  with 
plans  to  deinllltariw  that  portion  of 
the  chemical  stockpile  that  has  no 
military  use. 

Cheinlcal  munltlMis  are  stored  in 
seven  States,  including  my  own  State 
of  Arkansas  What  concerns  me  is  the 
possibility  that  these  deteriorating 
munitions  may  be  transported  across 
the  country  to  a  single  demilitarisa- 
tion site  or  to  regional  demilitarisation 
sites. 

This  should  concern  us  alL  Specifi- 
cally, it  should  ctmoem  my  colleagues 
in  at  least  23  States.  Some  of  the  plan- 
ning documents  that  I  have  seen  show 
that  these  chemical  munitions  could 
be  hauled  by  truck  or  train  through  23 
States  in  order  to  get  them  to  demlll- 
tarlaatlon  plants. 

The  Army  has  an  outstanding  safety 
record  when  It  ccHnes  to  handling 
these  munitions.  But  these  munitions 
are  old  and.  In  some  cases,  leaking. 
Every  time  one  is  moved.  It  increases 
the  chance  of  an  accident.  The  greater 
the  movement,  the  greater  the  risk. 

The  M-55  rockets,  which  are  stored 
at  five  different  sites  In  the  United 
States,  have  been  given  primrlty  for  de- 
militarisation. The  National  Academy 
of  Sdenoes'  report  described  the  M-55 
rockets  ss  the  most  dangerous  items  in 
the  stockpfle.  They  are  loaded  with 
deadly  nerve  agent.  According  to  the 
report.  "M-56  rockets  are  the  source 
of  the  greatest  number  of  leaking  mu- 
nitions and  are  the  leading  concern  In 
each  depot's  ma»imum  credible  event 
because  of  the  possible  harm  they  can 
inflict  on  workers  and  civilian  popula- 
tions." 

Do  you  want  M-55  rockets  transport- 
ed over  the  highways  or  railways  in 
your  State?  I  certainly  dont  want 
than  transported  through  the  State 
of  Aikansas. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Army  is  even  considering  moving  these 
chemical  munitions  instead  of  destroy- 
ing them  on-site,  particularly  after 
reading  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence report  Noting  that  "safety  must 
be  the  primary  consideration."  the 
report  concluded  that  "transporting 
munitions  such  as  M-5S  rockets  to  cen- 
tralised disposal  sites  would  not  be 
safer  than  cm-site  disposaL"  It  added. 
"M-55  rockets  should  be  destroyed 
where  they  are  located  because  they 


exhibit  the  highest  proportion  of 
leakers  and  are  the  weakest  agent-con- 
tainment < 


The  National  Academy  of  Sdenoe 
also  pointed  out  it  was  time  to  get  on 
with  demilltarlHitlon  becauae  "parts  of 
the  sto^pUe  are  deteriorating"  and 
"this  poses  some  finite  risk  both  to 
off -site  civilian  populations  and  to 
those  who  must  work  at  the  d^^ot." 
The  transportation  studies  the  Army 
is  currently  conducting  can  only  delay 
the  process  of  getting  plants  buflt  and 
destroying  these  munitions.  There- 
fore, I  am  introducing  today  legisla- 
tion to  require  that  chemical  weapons 
be  destroyed  on-site,  where  they  are 
located.  Let's  end  this  nonsense  about 
moving  these  lethal,  deteriorating, 
dangerous  chemical  munitions  around 
the  country.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
who  share  my  concern  about  moving 
chonical  weapons  across  this  country 
to  Join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. 


AN  OPPORTDNITY  TO  OBTAIN 
FACTS  CONCERNING  INDIANA 
CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTION 

(Mr.  WALBXR  asked  was  given  per- 
missl<m  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
issue  of  the  seating  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  been  disnissert  on 
this  floor  over  the  last  several  weeks, 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  charges  about 
the  fact  that  it  is  Just  simply  partisan 
and  nobody  is  in  possession  of  all  of 
the  facts. 

There  is  one  person  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  all  of  the  facts:  The  secretary 
of  State  of  Indiana,  who  is  In  fact  the 
gentleman  who  is  reqxmsible  for  de- 
termining who  should  be  certificated 
in  this  election. 

That  secretary  of  state  is  going  to  be 
here  on  Capitol  HUl  this  afternoon 
from  2  to  4  to  meet  with  Members. 
Democrat  and  Republican.  Here  is  a 
real  chance  to  go  and  talk  to  the  man 
who  has  the  facts.  And  we  would  cer- 
tainly invite  all  Members  who  want  to 
be  fair  about  this  issue  to  go  and  listen 
to  the  secretary  of  state  and  ask  him 
some  questions.  If,  for  instance,  you 
believe  the  garbage  that  is  being 
spilled  on  this  House  floor  about  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  McCloskey,  winning  by 
72  votes  on  election  night,  go  and  ask 
the  secretary  of  state  about  that.  He 
can  put  it  in  terms  that  I  think  most 
Members  will  understand. 

So  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  all 
of  the  facts  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
deal  from  facts  on  this  House  floor.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  Members  are  not 
willing  to  show  up  and  hear  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  then  that  is  their  loss 
and  the  coiuitry's  loss. 


March  6,  1985 

SEAT  MR.  MdNTYRE,  LET 
JUSTICE  BE  DONE 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  may  have  observed  that  I 
have  had  leadership  desk  duty  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  this  week  because  I 
am  one  of  about  10  Members  of  this 
Houae  who  had  an  undeslred  brmk  in 
service  and  has  had  the  hmwr  of 
coming  back  again  as  a  Member  of  a 
new  freshman  daas.  And  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  observed  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  particularly  on 
ours  becauae  we  out  number  the  ma- 
jority aide  in  the  freshman  daas  by  a 
factor  of  about  3.  that  this  is  a  spirited 
class  of  fine  legislators  from  every 
comer  of  this  country,  that  they  have 
an  elan  and  a  spirit  that  will  make  its 
mark  on  this  House. 

I  ask  you  to  please  let  Justice  be 
done  and  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre. 

In  a  few  moments  I  am  going  to  the 
Science  and  Technology  room.  2318  of 
the  Raybum  BuUdlng.  to  question 
very  hard  the  secretary  of  state  of  In- 
diana so  that  we  can  continue  to  bring 
this  before  the  American  people. 
Through  the  magic  of  television,  out 
across  this  country.  300,000  or  400.000 
people.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  name  Rkk  Mcln- 
tyre and  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana and  that  Justice  has  not  been 
done.  Do  not  let  a  <-year  Member,  who 
is  described  by  one  of  the  leaders  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle  as  having  one 
foot  on  a  banana  peel,  influence  your 
good  Judgment  of  over  three  decades. 
You  know  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  should 
be  among  us.  We  all  know  the  impor- 
tance of  one  vote.  Ijook.  what  it  is 
doing  in  the  Energy  and  Ccnnmerce 
Committee,  look  at  the  vote  Monday 
to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  lost  by  a  vote, 
look  at  how  close  the  votes  coming  up 
will  be  on  the  Peacekeeper  missile,  and 
continued  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua. 

Seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Let  Justice  be 
done. 


March  6,  1985 
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MEMBERS  XTRGED  TO  COSPON- 
SOR  H.R.  600.  TO  REPEAL  SEC- 
TION 179(b)  OF  THE  TAX  CODE 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  speak  for  Just  a  minute 
today  about  HJl.  600,  a  bill  that  I  and 
50  other  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
troduced atwut  2  months  ago,  to 
repeal  section  17iKb)  of  the  Tax  Code, 
a  section  that  would  require  small 
businessmen  and  women,  farmers, 
salespersons  In  this  country,  to  keep 
enormous  amounts  of  records  on  vehi- 
cle mileage  and  other  assets  used,  both 


penooally  and  in  their  business.  This 
section  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Now,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  been  very  cooperative  with  us. 
The  chairman  held  hearings  ymttt- 
day.  And  almost  to  a  person,  the  com- 
mittee supports.  I  believe,  what  we  are 
trytatg  to  do.  However,  a  few  Members 
of  that  committee  tried  to  say  that  It 
would  be  somehow  wrong  to  repeal  the 
section  because  the  aectfam  did  not 
hurt  oorpormte  America.  It  hurta  fann- 
ers, it  hurts  salespeople,  it  hurts  small 
busineasmen  and  women.  And  I  would 
like  to  remind  that  person  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  it  is 
small  buatneas  that  hires  the  people  in 
A^nyrtc^  Nine  out  of  ten  new  Jobs  in 
the  last  decade  were  created  by  small 
buslnees.  Seven  out  of  every  ten  Amer- 
icans work  today  for  companies  that 
have  100  employees  or  fewer. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
us  on  HH.  600.  We  have  almost  200  co- 
sponaors  now.  We  Juat  need  20,  30.  40 
more  Members  to  go  over  a  majority. 
Sign  up.  Cosponaor  HJl.  600.  and  we 
can  repeal  thla  aectlon  of  the  Tax 
Code. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  aak  unanlmoua  conaent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  materia^  on  the  subject  of 
the  q>ecial  order  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bbot- 

HXLL]. 

The  EO'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER 
SPEECH 

Mr.  n  LUGO.  Mr.  Spttker,  1  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  special 
order  j«>eech  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Lklabs]  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objecticm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  deiks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill  of  the  following  title.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

a  592.  An  set  to  piovlde  that  the  cbslr- 
mMMjtip  of  the  CommlsBtOBifln  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Burope  shsll  rotate  between 
membera  appointed  from  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
rcMntatlves  and  membera  awolnted  from 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  puipoaea. 


HJl.  1430,  THE  ADMINI8TRA- 
"nOirS  1986  FARM  BILL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  minols  CMr.  MAsnua]  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  my  friend  and  neighbor, 
Ja«±  Blodc  yesterday,  March  5. 1085, 1 
introduced  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture proposal  (HJl.  1430)  Incorporat- 
ing those  changes  In  Uie  basic  farm 
law  that  the  Department  has  chosen 
to  recommend  Uiat  Congress  Include 
in  the  1985  rewrite  of  the  turn  bUL 

There  are  many  features  of  this  pro- 
posal which  are  not  acceptable  to  me, 
and  whkib  I  would  not  expect  to  see 
meotpbed  by  many  of  my  colleagues. 
However,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  pronounce  the  entire  padcage  as 
being  "dead  oa  arrival."  even  though 
that  seems  to  have  become  a  fashion- 
able thing  to  do  with  many  adminis- 
tration proposals. 

I  think  that  would  be  the  wrong 
thing  to  do  in  this  instawe  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  of  those  reascms  is 
that  there  are  dements  in  this  propos- 
al whidi  may  prove  to  be  merltorius 
following  a  thimig^  diswission  of  the 
issues  fadng  American  agriculture 
now  and  in  the  future.  The  second 
reason  that  the  "dead  on  arrival"  pro- 
nouncement seems  inappn^irlate  to 
me  is  because  such  pronouncements 
seem  to  suggest  that  Members  of  Om- 
gress  have  made  up  their  minds  and 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  My 
peraooal  feeling  is  that  few  Membos 
of  Congress  today  know  what  their 
final  position  wOl  be  on  the  dements 
necessary  to  rewrite  the  basic  farm 
law. 

Obviously  some  changes  must  be 
made  if  American  agriculture  is  to 
become  more  ccmipetltive  in  the  world 
market.  Some  of  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
respective  Agriculture  Ccnnmlttees  in 
this  and  the  other  body.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  changes  that  need  to  occur  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Ccmgress  as  a 
whole.  Recognizing  this  would  be  no 
excuse  for  not  considering  what  we 
could  do  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
our  farmers  and  ranchers. 

In  this  regard,  some  parts  of  this  ad- 
ministration proposal  may  be  worthy 
of  serious  deliberation.  One  of  the 
tilings  we  must  dedde  will  be  whether 
or  not  we  are  most  Interested  in  policy 
changes  or  in  Immediate  budgetary 
considerations.  If  we  choose  to  focus 
on  the  policy  changes.  I  believe  we  will 
have  chosen  wisely,  and  I  also  believe 
that  some  of  the  policy  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  can 
provide  the  parameters  within  which 
that  discussion  can  begin. 

To  that  end.  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues these  proposed  changes  realiz- 
ing that,  like  mjreelf ,  they  will  reject 
some  of  these  out  of  hand  but  hoping 
that,  like  myself,  they  will  be  willing 


to  ocmstdo'  for  dtoeoHion  those  ttema 
whldi  may  be  Identified  as  being 
worthy  of  conaideration. 

See  also  summary  of  the  proposal 
printed  in  the  ComatnsiOHAL  RaooBD. 
Feb.  22. 1985,  mf.  3174-3201.)* 


06C  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASING 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ordo'  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif<»nia  [Mr.  PamRAl 
is  reoognlaed  f cv  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
hcmored  to  Join  today  with  Represent- 
ativcs  Snnna,  Ixvnm,  Mnji.  and 
BozB  in  introducing  legislation  vrtiidi 
would  restore  a  swnWanne  of  balance 
and  rationality  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Outer  Continental  Shdf  (OCSl 
on  and  gas  leasing  program.  We  intro- 
duce this  legislation  primarily  In  re- 
QMose  to  the  administration's 
areawide  approach  to  OCS  leasing,  a 
policy  whieb  falls  to  consider  the  eoo- 
nemlc  and  environmental  oonse- 
quenoes  of  hydrocarbon  development 
in  sensitive  marine  areas.  This  ap- 
proadi  often  results  In  costly  litlga- 
thm  between  coastal  States  and  the 
FedCTal  Government,  and  has  cost  this 
Nation  billions  of  doUais  In  lost  reve- 
nue over  the  post  few  years.  In  short, 
we  Introduce  this  moposal  in  req>onse 
to  a  Federal  OCS  leasing  program  that 
is  out  of  controL 

While  our  legislation  would  help 
provide  an  tnwiranne  policy  against 
the  flagrant  excesses  of  areawide  leas- 
ing, it  can  do  little  on  its  own  to  cor- 
rect the  fundamental  inequities  in  the 
adminlstrati<m'8  overall  developmait 
strategy.  The  admlnlstratian  contin- 
ues to  oppose  legislative  requirements 
that  offdiore  lease  sales  be  consistent 
with  federally  api^oved  State  coastal 
managemmt  programs,  and  it  opposes 
legislation  passed  by  both  the  Houae 
and  Senate  last  year  niiich  would  pro- 
vide a  share  of  OCS  revenues  to  coast- 
al Statea.  Together  with  the  areawide 
leasing  approach,  the  admlnistratkm's 
position  on  these  issues  has  eroded 
coastal  State  and  coogressionil  sup- 
port for  the  leasing  program,  siqnwrt 
which  is  vital  to  the  continued  ejvlo- 
ration  and  devdoiment  of  the  OCS. 
In  this  connection.  I  hope  thla  leglda- 
tion  will  focus  ccmgressional  attaitimi 
not  only  on  the  need  to  protect  the 
sensitive  marine  envlrmmients  indtid- 
ed  in  our  bill,  but  on  the  broado' 
policy  questions  raised  by  a  misguided 
leashig  and  development  program 
which  finds  us  cutting  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face. 

Put  simply,  oiu*  legislation  would 
exonpt  certain  economically,  environ- 
mentally, and  strategically  sensitive 
areas  offshore  California  and  New 
Eingland  from  oil  and  gas  leasing  and 
development  until  January  1,  2000. 
Our    proposal    affects   virtually    the 
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areu  protected  by  congreisloiuJ 
leasing  moratorla  for  the  last  4  yean, 
and  would  •nmtti*t*  the  need  to  leek 
protection  for  these  areas  on  an 
annual  basis. 

We  do  not  introduce  this  legislation 
frivolously  or  without  regard  for  the 
future  energy  needs  of  our  Nation. 
Our  prtvMwal  would  affect  only  those 
areas  in  which  the  benefits  of  oil  and 
gas  development  are  clearly  out- 
wel^ied  by  the  risk  such  development 
poees  to  coastal  environments  and 
eooDomles.  Included  in  this  legislation 
is  the  central  and  northern  California 
coast  from  Piamo  Beach  north  to  the 
Oregon  border,  an  area  with  low  ofl 
and  gas  potential  and  extreme  biologi- 
cal sensitivity.  This  area  includes  the 
rugged  and  pristine  Big  Sur  and  Men- 
docino coastlines,  vital  commercial  and 
sport  fishing  grounds,  and  habitats  for 
the  endangered  sea  otter  and  other 
unique  marine  species.  Our  legislation 
would  also  prohlMt  leasing  in  certain 
areas  off  the  coast  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia including  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Marine  Sanctuary,  the  Santa 
Barbara  Eoologteal  Preserve  and 
Buffer  ZtHie.  Santa  Monica  Bay.  and  a 
la-mUe-wlde  strip  offSdiore  San  Diego 
and  Orange  Counties.  These  southern 
California  areas  include  habitats  for 
endangered  marine  mammals  and  sea 
birds,  several  aoisitive  fish  spawning 
groimds.  tracts  near  communities 
highly  susceptible  to  air  pollution 
from  offkhore  develoi»nent.  and  key 
military  training  areas  off  the  coast  of 
San  Diego.  The  entire  California  pro- 
vision lies  contiguous  to  State  tide- 
lands  placed  permanently  off  limits  to 
oO  and  gas  development  under  State 
law. 

The  affected  areas  also  lie  offshore 
communities  which  are  critically  de- 
pendent on  California's  $16  billion 
fishing  and  tourism  industries,  indus- 
tries which  would  be  severely  damaged 
by  routine  oil  discharges,  the  visual 
pollutitm  of  offshore  platforms,  or 
worw— a  major  oil  spill  off  our  coast- 
line. The  environmental  impact  of 
such  develoiHuent  activities  would  be 
equally  destructive:  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  100  percent  mortality  can  be 
expected  for  Individual  sea  otters 
which  have  been  covered  with  oil  over 
as  little  as  10  percent  of  their  bodies. 
Clearly,  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
expose  these  economically  productive 
and  environmentally  sensitive  areas  to 
offshore  development,  especially  for 
the  small  amount  of  oO  and  gas  con- 
tained in  them. 

In  this  connection,  the  massive  oil 
q>ill  which  recently  took  place  near 
the  Farallon  Islands  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  illustrates  both  the  tremen- 
dous ecological  damage  such  spills  can 
cause  and  the  total  Inability  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  to  respond  to  such 
crises.  Government  oU  spiU  tnOectory 
models  were  completely  off  base  and 


spill  response  equipment  brought  in  to 
contain  the  damage  was  completely  in- 
adequate. 

Por  those  concerned  about  the 
future  of  America's  energy  independ- 
ence, the  legislation  whidi  we  are  pro- 
posing today  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  America's  need  to  expand  domes- 
tic sources  of  ofl  and  gas.  In  fact,  even 
with  the  existing  leasing  moratoriums 
in  place,  the  OCS  acreage  leased  each 
year  has  increased  dramatically.  The 
California  provisions  of  our  bill  would 
affect  Just  3.7  percent  of  the  total 
OCS  acreage  currently  eligible  for 
lease,  and  Just  S.S  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated hydrocarbon  resources  on  the 
Federal  OCS.  In  addlti<m.  our  legisla- 
tion would  leave  millions  of  acres  off 
the  California  coast  opoi  for  lease  and 
would  permit  the  continued  explora- 
tion of  promising  areas  off  Point  Ar- 
guello.  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel, 
and  on  the  Tanner  and  Cortes  Banks 
off  San  Diego.  The  bill  would  not 
reduce  California's  1.2  million-barrel 
daily  ofl  production,  production  which 
I  might  add  reached  an  all-time 
annual  hl|^  of  412  million  barrels  in 
1984  even  with  the  annual  congres- 
sional leasing  moratoriums  in  place. 

My  colleague  tiom  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SruBfDBl  wOl  describe  those  North 
Atlantic  offshore  areas  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
under  a  fair  and  balanced  OCS  leasing 
program,  the  legislation  which  we  are 
introducing  today  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  sensitive,  low-resource 
marine  areas  included  In  our  bill 
would  already  have  been  exempted 
from  hydrocarbon  development  under 
a  rational  leasing  strategy.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  the  administration 
continues  to  support  the  broad 
areawide  approach  to  OCS  lease 
sales— an  approach  which  fails  to  ad- 
dress State  concerns  about  the  impact 
of  OCS  development  on  their  coast- 
lines—enactment of  this  legislation  is 
a  matter  of  top  priority. 

Prior  to  1983.  Federal  oil  and  gas 
lease  sales  were  conducted  under  a 
"tract  nomination"  system,  whereby 
Government  and  industry  experts 
identified  promising  offkhore  tracts 
which  were  then  offered  to  industry 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding. 
Former  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt 
converted  the  system  to  an  areawide 
process  in  1983.  as  part  of  his  effort  to 
offer  almost  the  entire  OCS  for  lease 
in  a  matter  of  5  years.  Using  this 
areawide  api»t>ach.  the  Department 
has  since  placed  huge  areas  of  the 
OCS  on  the  auction  blo^  in  single 
lease  sales,  often  with  little  effort  to 
determine  which  if  any  of  the  individ- 
ual tracts  offered  have  high  hydrocar- 
bon resource  potential. 

Coastal  Stotes  like  California,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Texas.  Louisiana,  Alaska, 
Florida,  Oregon,  and  Washington  have 
all  called  for  the   abandonment  of 


areawide  leasing  in  favor  of  the  tract 
nomination  system.  Recent  areawide 
lease  sales  have  overwhelmed  their  ef- 
forts to  mitigate  the  impact  of  OCS 
leasing  on  their  coastal  lones  because 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  proper 
assessment  of  the  mvironmental  and 
economic  costs  of  leasing  specific  OCS 
tracts.  The  result  has  been  a  series  of 
costly  lawBulte  brought  by  States  like 
California  and  Massachusetts  against 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
only  serve  to  delay  the  offfehore  leas- 
ing program  at  the  taxpayers'  and  in- 
dustry's expense. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
point;  the  areawide  approach  to  OCS 
leasing  does  not  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection to  ootaln  offshore  areas  which 
are  especially  sensitive  to  the  environ- 
mental, econnmic,  and  military  im- 
pacte  of  offkhore  develcvment.  Con- 
gress has  been  f oroed  to  protect  these 
areas  itself  through  enactment  of  a 
series  of  limited  leasing  moratoria  for 
imique  coastal  areas  off  California  and 
Massachusetts,  where  the  benefits  of 
OCS  devek^mient  are  clearly  out- 
weighed by  the  risks  to  coastal  econo- 
mies and  environments. 

Not  only  does  the  areawide  approach 
fail  to  provide  adequate  protection  fin- 
certain  sensitive  offshore  areas,  it  sJso 
does  not  take  into  account  fth««ging 
petroleum  market  trends  which  affect 
the  value  of  OCS  tracts  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  face  of 
tumbling  world-wide  oU  prices,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  offer  huge 
offshore  areas  in  single  lease  sales  to 
an  industry  with  little  interest  in  what 
is  on  the  table.  Of  the  265  mlllkm 
acres  offered  since  the  ar^wide  proc- 
ess first  went  into  effect,  industry  has 
only  leased  13  million  acres.  In  one 
case  the  North  Atlantic  lease  sale 
held  last  year— not  a  single  industry 
bid  was  fUed  for  any  of  the  1.138  tracts 
offered.  Industry  interest  in  these 
massive  offshore  offerings  has  been  so 
minimal  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  itself  was  recently  forced  to 
cancel  or  pos^wne  indefinitely  five 
areawide  sales. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  result 
of  areawide  leasing  has  been  the  tre- 
mendous loss  in  Federal  "bonus  bid" 
revenue  since  this  policy  first  went 
into  effect.  As  Texas  Gov.  Mark  White 
wrote  to  Interior  Secretary  William 
Clark  last  year.  "Areawide  leasing  has 
already  cost  America  billions  of  dol- 
lars *  *  *.  It  represents  an  unconscion- 
able windfall  to  the  ofl  and  gas  indus- 
try at  the  expense  of  the  average  tax- 
payers." 

Areawide  lease  sales  have  invariably 
yielded  smaller  average  bids  per  tract 
because  oil  and  gas  companies  do  not 
have  to  compete  for  a  select  number  of 
tracts  with  predictable  resource  poten- 
tials. Instead,  individual  tracts  are 
often  leased  to  lone  bidders  at  rock- 
bottom  prices  simply  because  there 


are  too  many  tracts  being  offered  for 
competitive  bidding  to  take  place  on 
each  one.  According  to  a  recent  na- 
tional study,  whUe  OCS  lease  bids 
averaged  $2,600  per  acre  before  the 
advent  of  areawide  leasing,  they 
drowned  more  than  70  percent  in  the 
first  eight  areawide  sales,  averaging 
leas  than  $720  per  acre.  In  1984.  the 
average  bid  dropped  to  an  all-time  low, 
$524  per  acre.  This  revenue  loss  has  se- 
rious lmpHfat«n«w  for  efforts  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  because  these 
bonus  bid  payments  form  the  greateit 
single  source  of  Federal  revenue  aside 
from  Income  taxes. 

At  the  risk  of  asking  obvious  ques- 
tiims,  why  does  the  administration 
insist  on  an  offshore  leasing  policy 
which  denies  the  public  the  fair  and 
equitable  return  on  OCS  resources 
mandated  by  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953?  How  can  we 
expect  coastal  States  and  their  dtiiens 
to  support  such  a  broad-sweep  pro- 
gram of  selling  our  coastlines  when 
even  industry  interest  seems  lulcewarm 
at  best?  Would  it  not  be  better,  fairer, 
more  sound  policy  to  husband  our 
grnt  national  treasure  chest  of  OCS 
resources  until  more  favorable  maiket 
trends  and  competitive  bidding  policies 
are  established?  My  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic "Tea."  eqDedally  for  those 
areas  where  the  risks  of  development 
clearly  outweigh  their  potential  re- 
source value.  Our  leglslaticHi  would 
protect  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
marine  environments  off  our  coast- 
lines from  the  excesses  of  this  short- 
sifted  areawide  learing  policy.  And 
unlike  the  areawide  annroach.  our  pro- 
ponl  would  ensure  that  these  unique 
areas  are  among  the  last  to  be  devel- 
oped and  not  anumg  the  first 

This  brings  me  to  a  discussion  of  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  inconsisten- 
des  in  the  administration's  national 
mergy  independence  strategy.  We  are 
told  by  the  administration  that 
areawide  leasing  is  necessary  In  order 
to  decrease  our  Nation's  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  ofl  and  gas  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  are  told  that 
State  concerns  about  the  economic 
and  environmental  senalUvlty  of  cer- 
tain offshore  areas  must  take  a  back 
seat  in  the  name  of  national  oiergy  in- 
dependence. And  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
rhetoric  the  administration  pursues 
policies  which  are  fundamentally  in- 
consistent with  the  drive  for  national 
energy  security. 

One  needs  only  to  consider  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1986  budget 
propoMkl  to  impose  an  indeflnlte  mora- 
torium on  ofl  purchases  for  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve,  our  Nation's 
first  line  of  defense  against  disrup- 
tions in  foreign  supplies.  The  admlnis- 
v  tration's  proposal  would  leave  the 
SPR  more  than  250  mllll<m  barrels 
short  of  the  750  million  barrel  goal  set 
by  Congress.  In  the  area  of  Federal 
energy  research,  the  administration's 


fiscal  year  1986  budget  would  drasti- 
cally reduce  funding  for  several  pro- 
grams which  are  critical  to  our  nation- 
al energy  independence  strategy. 
Fossfl  fuel  research  would  be  cut  by  32 
percent,  solar  and  renewable  energy 
research  by  17  pocent.  energy  conser- 
vation programs  by  90  percent,  and 
nuclear  fusion  research  by  about  11 
percent.  Perhaps  most  significant,  the 
admlnlstrati<m's  hl^ily  touted  tax 
simplification  plan  would  rq>eal  the 
expensing  of  intangible  drUltaig  costs 
and  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance, tax  changes  which  Industry 
claims  would  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  OCS  exploration  and  pro- 
ductloo  activity. 

Which  administration  do  we  Usten 
to?  Do  we  listen  to  the  one  whldi 
claims  the  entire  OCS  must  be  devel- 
oped immediately  In  spite  of  State  and 
load  economic  and  environmental  con- 
cerns? Or  do  we  listoi  to  the  adminis- 
tration which  is  comf  <ntable  enougli 
with  our  State  of  energy  independence 
to  recommend  the  proposals  trtilch  I 
Just  outlined?  My  colleagues  and  I  be- 
lieve the  best  approach  lies  in  be- 
tweoL  We  believe  In  pursuing  Uie  rsr 
tional  and  balanced  developniimt  of 
the  OCS  while  promoting  conservatkm 
and  the  devetomaent  of  alternative 
energy  sources  and  new  energy  tech- 
nologies. The  legislatiicm  which  we  axe 
introducing  today  Is  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  this  sensible  strategy. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  while  this  legislation 
can  serve  to  protect  unique  and  sensi- 
tive marine  envtoonmento  from  the 
shortsighted  sreawlde  leasing  policy,  it 
can  do  litUe  to  reverse  the  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  OCS  revenue  shar- 
ing and  coastal  sone  management  con- 
sistency legislation,  two  pn^xwals 
which  would  greatly  mollify  State  con- 
cerns about  the  adverse  effects  of  OCS 
development. 

The  administration  claims  that  reve- 
nue T^MHing  wfll  rob  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  needed  revenues,  but 
seems  perfectly  content  to  lease  mfl- 
llons  of  acres  of  the  OCS  at  "fire  sale" 
prices.  Revenue  sharing  would  provide 
a  much-needed  Incentive  for  coastal 
States  to  support  the  OCS  leasing  pro- 
gram because  It  would  enable  them  to 
mitlgatA  the  onshore  socioeconomic 
Impacts  of  offshore  ofl  and  gas  devel- 
opment. Absent  a  change  in  the  ad- 
ministimtlon's  position  on  revenue 
sharing.  State  concerns  about  OCS 
leasing  wiU  remain  and  longtime  sup- 
porters of  development  In  Congress 
may  withdraw  their  support  for  the 
OCS  leastaig  program. 

Last  year,  the  administration  also 
strongly  opposed  bipartisan  coastal 
Eone  managemient  consistency  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  reassnted  con- 
gressional Intent  that  offshore  lease 
sales  be  consistent  with  federally  ap- 
proved State  coastal  management  pro- 
grams. I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
Rquresentatlve  Stdhdb  and  I  wiU  soon 


Introduce  leglslatiim  wliidi  would 
have  a  similar  effect,  helping  to  ease 
State  fears  about  losing  control  of  off - 
shmv  activities  irtilch  affect  their 
coastal  Bones.  Coogresslanal  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  would  encourage 
States  to  cooperate  more  fuUy  In  the 
planning  for  OCS  development,  but 
would  not  provide  the  State  "veto" 
over  lease  sales  which  opponents  of 
this  legislative  approach  fear.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  administration 
wfll  reevaluate  its  position  <m  the  con- 
sistency issue,  a  position  irtildi  has 
discouraged  States  from  cooperating 
with  the  OCS  leasing  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's 
support  for  the  areawide  approacfa  to 
OCS  learing,  and  tts  opposition  to 
OCS  revenue  sharing  and  CZMA  con- 
sistency legislation,  only  serve  to  rein- 
foroe  the  coastal  States'  impreaslon 
that  they  are  taking  aU  the  risks  for 
OCS  activity  and  getting  nothing  In 
return.  The  legislation  which  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  Introdndng  today 
would  inovide  senstttve  marine  areas 
with  the  protection  they  desoife  but 
does  not  fully  address  the  fundamen- 
tal inequities  in  the  administration's 
approaA  to  offshore  development. 
And  yet,  it  Is  my  firm  belief  that  con- 
gressional approval  of  this  measure 
wfll  serve  notice  that  Coogreai  and  the 
Am»ri«>Mi  people  wfll  no  knger  toler- 
ate a  chaotic  leasing  program  irtilch  Is 
Insensitive  to  legitimate  eooDomlc  and 
environmental  cwtcerus. 

The  ultimate  reapansihnity  of  both 
the  administration  and  Congress  Is  to 
be  good  stewards  of  our  natural  re- 
sotuoes.  Good  stewardship  means  de- 
vdoiring  irtiat  should  be  devdoped  but 
also  protecting  irtiat  should  be  pro- 
tected. If  the  admlnlstratian  fafls  to 
meet  this  respooslbnity.  Congress  has 
the  duty  and  the  obligation  to  act. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
which  we  are  Introducing  today. 

HJt.1440 

A  bfll  to  tanpoM  a  moratortam  on  otUban 
oQ  and  sat  leaafnc.  certain  llpenrint  and 
penntttinc.  and  appfoval  o(  oertaln  plans, 
with  rHpect  to  ceocraphieal  areas  loeated 
in  the  Padflc  Ocean  ofX  the  coaeriinf  o( 
tbe  State  of  Calif  oniia,  and  In  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  off  the  State  of  1 


Be  U  enured,  by  the  Smote  sad  Htmte  of 
BtpraentaHvn  af  the  OuUad  State*  V 
America  in  Oomgnu  utemMtd,  TtoMt  (a) 
notwttbatandtnc  aeetkn  S  of  the  Outer  Can- 
ttnental  StMlf  Landi  Act  (4S  V&C  UST), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  maj  not  faene 
any  ofl  and  gaa  lease  on  any  salHiiated 
landi  located  within  the  ceognphteal  areas 
described  In  aectian  4(a)  and  tbe  addltinnal 
area  referred  to  in  aectlco  4(b). 

(b)  Notwlthstandinc  aeettaiB  11  and  25  of 
tbe  Oater  Continental  Shelf  Landi  Act  (4S 
njB.C.  1S40  and  13S1).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  not  grant  any  lloenae  cr  permit 
f w  any  aetlvtty  wtaldi— 

(1)  affects  the  seocnpUcal  area*  de- 
acrfbed  in  aectkio  4(a).  and 

(3)  taivolvea  drflllnc.  wtaetber  for  oU  or  saa 
or  the  aripitrftinii  of  goologlcal  data. 
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(e)  Notwlttwtandiiig  nctknw  11  and  U  of 
the  Outar  Oonttiiflntal  SheU  LuMk  Act  (U 
XSA.C.  ISM  ud  IWl).  the  Secntary  of  tbe 
Intartor  may  not  ammve  any  «n»loratloo 
plan,  or  any  dersIoiiaMnt  and  produetlan 
plan,  irtileb — 

(1)  piofldae  for  any  acUrlty  affaetinc  the 
geographical  area  deecribed  in  aection  4<a), 
and 

(S)  hiwilwa  drilltng.  whether  fte  oil  or  gaa 
or  t*»*  aoQuiattlon  of  geOlocloal  dat^ 

(d)  NotwltlMtandlnc  aectloiM  11  and  »  of 
the  Outer  Oonttaiental  Shelf  I«ndi  Act  (43 
UAC  lUO  and  1151).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  not  grant  any  Uoenae  or  permit 
for  any  acttrlty  «4ilch— 

(1)  atfeeta  the  additional  geographical 
areas  deecribed  In  aecaao  4(b).  and 
it*  invoHea  driUinc  for  oil  or  gaa. 

(e)  Notvtthatandinc  Mctlaiia  11  and  9S  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Landa  Act  (4S 
VAC.  1S40  and  IMl).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  not  approve  any  ezidoration 
plan,  or  any  devdopment  and  production 
plan,  which— 

(1)  provldm  for  any  activity  affecting  the 
addiUooal  geographical  area  deecribed  in 
■ectlon  4(b).  and 

(3)  invohrei  drilling  for  oil  or  gaa. 

Bac  3.  This  Act  BbaU  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
approve  any  plan,  or  to  grant  any  Uoenee  or 
permit,  whl^  allowi  scientific  research  or 
other  sdentifle  acttvltiea. 

Sk.  >.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment  and  shall  remain  ef- 
feetlTe  untO  January  1.  3000. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  geographical  areas  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  are- 

(1)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  VS.C. 
lMl(a».  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  cnaatline  of  tbe  SUte  of  California  with 
tbe  boundaries  of — 

(A)  on  the  north,  the  line  between  the  row 
of  blocks  numbered  N968  and  the  row  of 
blocks  numbered  NOOO  of  the  Universal 
Trausveise  If  creator  Grid  System  liaaed  on 
the  Clarke  Spheroid  of  1860:  and 

(B)  on  tbe  south,  the  line  between  the  raw 
of  bloclu  numbered  N808  and  the  row  of 
blocks  numbered  N809  of  the  Univerml 
Tranaverae  Mercator  Orid  System  based  on 
the  Clarke  Spherokl  of  1366: 

(3)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  I^nds  Act  (43  \3S.C. 
1331(a)),  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  cnastllnf  of  Santa  Monica  Bay.  State  of 
Callfomia,  which  begins  at  the  point  of 
inteiaection  of  a  seaward  extension  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Loe  Angeles  (^unty 
and  Ventura  County  with  the  seaward  limit 
of  the  California  State  tidelands:  thence  due 
south  to  the  midpoint  of  block  38  north.  53 
west;  thence  diagonally  southeast  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  block  36  north.  46  west; 
thence  due  east  to  the  first  point  of  inter- 
section with  a  line  extended  south  from 
Point  Fermln  along  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  State  of  OOif  omia  oU  and  gas  sanctuary 
m  effect  on  June  1,  1983;  thence  north 
along  that  line  to  the  first  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  tidelands;  thence  northwesterly 
to  the  point  of  beginning  along  the  seaward 
boundary  of  the  California  State  tide1an<h: 

(3)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  In  sectlOB  3(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  VAC. 
1331(a)).  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  foaatllne  of  Orange  and  San  Diego 


Oountlea.  State  of  CUtfomiik  whl^ 
at  the  intanectlan  of  the  southem  border  of 
row  34  north  with  the  seaward  boundary  of 
the  Oallforaia  State  Udelands;  thenoe  due 
west  to  the  northwest  comer  of  block  33 
north.  38  west;  thenoe  due  south  to  the 
southwest  eomer  of  block  31  nMth,  38  west; 
thenoe  diagonally  southeast  to  the  sooth- 
weit  comer  of  block  31  north.  38  west: 
thenoe  due  south  to  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  intematloaal  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexloo; 
^iiim«  easteriy  ^^''''g  said  twtji^niffn^i 
boundary  line  to  its  first  point  of  intarseo- 
tlon  with  the  seaward  boundary  of  tbe  Oall- 
foraia State  tktelands;  thenoe  northwesterly 
along  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  tidelands  to  the  point  of  begin- 
nlncAnd 

(4)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  In  seetiaB  S(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Sta^  Lands  Act  (43  UjB.C. 
1331(a)),  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  oaastUne  of  the  State  of  Oallforaia  and 
mnalaHng  of  the  following  tracts  identttled 
on  the  official  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leas- 
ing map  for  the  Channel  Islands  area  (map 
numbered  8B): 

(A)  All  of  block  80  north.  67  west. 

(B)  The  northwestern  quarter  of  the 
noffthweetefn  quarter  of  block  61  north.  68 
west, 

(C)  All  of  bloA  81  north.  66  west, 

(D)  All  of  block  81  north.  67  west, 
(B)  All  of  block  81  north.  68 1 
(P)  AU  of  block  81  north.  68  \ 
(O)  The  eastera  half  and  the  eastera  half 

of  the  western  half  of  Mock  81  north,  70 


(H)  All  of  block  83  north.  64 
(I)  AU  of  tOoA  83  north.  68  ' 
(J)  All  of  blo^  83  north.  66  west, 
(K)  All  of  block  63  north.  67  west. 
(L)  AD  of  block  83  north.  68  west. 
(IC)  AU  of  block  83  north.  69  west,  and 
(N)  Tlie  eastern  half  and  the  eastern  half 
of  the  western  half  of  block  83  north,  70 
west, 

and  any  submerged  lands  within  that  part 
of  the  Channel  Islands  national  marine 
sanctuary  which  lies  three  to  six  miles  out 
from  the  base  line  from  which  the  State 
waters  are  measured  around  San  Miguel  and 
Prince  Islands.  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Crux.  An- 
acapa.  and  Santa  Barbara  Islands 

(b)  The  a«lrtitional  geographical  area  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
Uon  of  this  Act  includes 

(1)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Outer 
CTontinental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  V&.C. 
1331(a)).  located  in  the  AtlanUc  Ocean, 
bounded  by  tbe  foUowing  line:  from  the 
Intersection  of  the  seaward  limit  of  the 
Oxnmonwealth  of  Massachusetts  territorial 
aea  and  the  71  degree  west  longitude  line 
south  along  that  longitude  line  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  400  meter  Isobath;  then 
along  the  400  meter  isobath  roughly  in  an 
easterly  direction,  then  turning  northeast 
unto  such  isobath  Intersects  the  maritime 
boundary  between  C^anada  and  the  United 
States;  then  northwesterly  along  a  line 
which  connects  43  N31'08'.  67  W38'05'  and 
40  N37'0'.  68  W41'8»'  untO  it  interseeU  43 
NIS'OO*.  then  west  along  such  latitude  Une 
until  It  Intersects  a  line  every  point  of  which 
la  fifty  nautical  miles  seaward  of  the  sea- 
ward limit  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mima 
chusetts  territorial  sea;  then  along  such  line 
roughly  in  a  northerly  direction  untU  it 
intersects  the  43  N81'30*  latttude  Une:  then 
along  that  laUtude  line  unUl  it  IntetsecU 
the  seaward  limit  of  the  Commonwealth  of 


Massaehusetta  territorial  sea;  then  roughly 
in  a  southerly  dlreetkm  along  the  aeaward 
Umlt  of  the  tenttortal  sea  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning at  the  intetaeetlon  of  the  ssaward 
Umlt  of  the  tarrttaclal  sea  and  the  71  degree 
west  longitude  line:  and 

(3)  blocks  lying  at  the  head  of  or  within 
the  submarine  canyons  known  as  i^vln 
Canyon.  Atlantic  Canyon.  Veateh  Canyon. 
Hydrographer  Canyon.  Walker  Canyon, 
Ooeanographer  Canyon,  OObert  Canyon, 
I^donia  Canyon.  PoweU  Canyon.  Munscm 
Canyon,  and  Nygran  Oanytm.  and  rwisiliii 
of  the  foUowing  Mocks  (some  of  which  are 
also  included  in  the  area  deaerlbed  above  in 
paragraph  (D): 

(A)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
Oon  diagram  NJ  I»-l:  blocks  36.  37.  40-43. 
W^-n.  84-87.  134-136.  1S8-M1. 168.  168.  ITS, 
174.  SIX  SIS.  317. 318. 

(B)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NJ  18-S;  blocks  8. 8. 19.  SO.  83- 
64.  63-88.  96-88. 106. 141, 143, 188-187. 

(C)  On  Outer  Continental  Shdf  protrac- 
tion diagram  MK  1»-10:  blocks  816. 917.  8S1, 
933,  980-961,  968,  966,  lOOS-1008,  1008-1010. 

(O)  On  Outer  Continental  Shdf  protrac- 
tion diagram  MK  1»-11:  476-478.  8S0-8SS. 
868,  866.  808-611.  683-688.  887-700.  734.  736. 
741-744.  768.  769.  778-781.  788-788.  813-814. 
833-838.  8SO-833,  887,  888,  867-868,  878.  876, 
901-M8,  911-813,  938,  936,  948-947,  966-967, 
979,  980, 989-991, 1009. 1001. 

(K)  On  Outer  Continental  Shdf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-13:  blocks  164-186. 198- 
SOl.  S4S-347.  S80-S81  388.  SS4-S37.  S8»-S73. 
401.  403.  413-417.  448.  446.  480.  481.  488-463. 
48»-491.  494.  498.  603.  804.  639-831.  833-838. 
838-839.  873-678.  677-879.  883-884.  618-6S0. 
631-633.  636-638.  663-664.  668-667.  671.  706- 
708.  710.  711.  718.  780-783.  784-786.  789.  794- 
796.  799. 800. 839. 840. 843-844. 

(c)  The  northern  and  southem  boundaries 
of  the  geographical  area  deecribed  in  sub- 
section (aXl)  are  marked  on  the  map  enti- 
tled "Ubltad  Statea  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Bureau  of  Land  Management  Index  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Official  Protno- 
tton  Diagrams.  Pacific  Coast",  dated  ICarch 
1983.  The  areas  deecribed  in  subsection 
(aX3)  and  (3)  are  thoee  areas  contained  on  a 
map  entitled  "United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Pacific  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Office. 
Southern  California  Offshore  Area".* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGI8LA- 
TION  TO  REAUTHORIZE  THE 
COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Muaachugetts  [Mr. 
StdpdsI  to  recognteed  for  5  mlnuteg. 
•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introdu(dng  legtolation  to  reau- 
thorize Pederal  support  for  State 
coagtal  zone  management  programs 
through  the  end  of  1991.  I  believe 
coastal  zone  management  has  woi^ed 
well:  it  has  served  the  interests  of  our 
Nation  in  the  balanced  and  prudent 
use  of  our  limited  (»astal  resources: 
and  it  has  established  a  useful  and  du- 
rable partnership  between  the  Pederal 
Government  and  State  governments 
on  issues  affecting  the  coasts. 

Pive  years  ago.  I  authored  the  Coast- 
al Zone  Management  Act  Amendments 


of  1980.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  at 
the  time.  I  conducted  a  comjn«taenslve 
series  of  hearings  throughout  the 
country  on  coastal  lone  management. 
Those  hearings  established  a  record 
that  demonstrated  clearly  the  value 
that  thto  program  has  had  for  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
piMining  for  the  balanced  use  of  coast- 
al resources  in  the  face  of  ever-Increas- 
ing economic,  environmental,  and  rec- 
reational pressures.  The  event  of  the 
past  5  years  have  not  altered  the  fun- 
damental impotanoe  of  this  program 
to  the  w^-belng  of  our  coastal  areas, 
nor  have  they  diminished  the  value  of 
the  Federal-State  cooperative  mecha- 
nlnas  that  are  part  of  the  law. 

But  the  leglriatlon  I  am  Introducing 
today  does  reflect  the  changing  times. 
The  bUl  calls  for  a  smaller,  more  fo- 
cused coastal  zone  management  law, 
with  State  governments  responsible 
for  an  Inereaslns^  large  share  of  the 
financial  cost  of  the  program.  The  bill 
would  direct  funding  toward  those  ele- 
ments of  coastal  sone  management 
that  have  proven  of  greatest  value:  the 
Bstuarlne  Sanctuary  Program  and 
basic  program  management  grants. 

No  new  funds  would  have  to  be  au- 
thorized to  m^int^n  the  most  Impor- 
tant elements  of  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement through  the  remainder  of 
thto  decade.  Through  1989.  the  pro- 
gram can  be  financed  entirely  from 
the  $226  already  authorised  for  coast- 
al energy  Inmact  grants.  Under  my 
bill,  these  funds  would  be  redirected  to 
pay  for  higher  priority  elements 
within  the  program.  In  addition.  State 
governments  would  be  required  to  pay 
a  progessively  greater  share  of  pro- 
gram costs,  increasing  from  20  peromt 
in  1986  to  50  percent  In  1989  and 
beyond. 

The  legislation  also  proposes 
changes  in  the  controversial  "Peda«l 
ccmsistency"  language  of  section  307. 
The  changes  proposed  are  intended  to 
clarify  what  has,  in  recent  years, 
become  an  increasing  confusing  and 
bitter  debate  with  respect  to  congres- 
stonal  Intent  and  thto  provision  of  law. 
The  proposed  language  in  thto  bill 
would  state  clearly  and  specifically  In 
statutory  language  that  OCS  oO  and 
gas  leasing  activities  are  subject  to  the 
"consistency"  language  of  section 
307(cKl)  of  the  law.  Thto  provision 
would  overturn  the  effect  of  a  January 
1984  Supreme  Court  decision  that  ex- 
cluded OCS  leasing  fn»n  coverage 
under  the  consistency  clause.  Beyond 
thto  specific  change,  the  Mil  will  reen- 
act,  in  slightly  mcxlified  form,  the 
present  language  of  the  consistency 
provision.  Thto  reenactment  wOl 
permit  the  executive  branch  to  Imple- 
ment the  consistency  provlsicm  as  it 
has  throughout  the  past  decade, 
except  for  the  offkhore  leasing  issue 
dealt  with  specifically  in  the  amended 
language  of  the  bilL 


The  purpose  of  thto  v>proach  to  the 
consistency  Issue  to  clarity.  Congress 
hais  an  obUgatloo  to  resolve  the  confu- 
sion surrounding  oongMency  through 
legislation,  ratho^  than  by  permitting 
the  issue  to  be  resolved  throo^  a  Ux- 
tuous  series  of  expensive  legal  actions. 
The  fact  to  that  the  oonstotency  pro- 
vision In  current  law  has  worked  well, 
althou^  there  has  been  controveisy 
surrounding  offshore  leasing.  If  Con- 
greaa  deato  tpfyl«'^"y  with  thto  par- 
ticularly difficult  Issue,  whUe  daiify- 
Ing  intent  with  reject  to  the  meaning 
of  terms  used  In  present  law.  new  litl- 
gaUon  can  be  avoided  and  the  Integri- 
ty of  a  provision  of  law  that  has 
worked  well  wOl  be  preserved.  For  thto 
reastm.  I  have  Included  In  the  text  of 
the  bUl  the  regulatory  language  now 
used  1^  the  Department  of  Oommeioe 
to  define  the  sove  of  the  oonstotency 
clause,  changed  (»ly  as  needed. to  re- 
verse the  Supreme  Court's  judgment 
about  OCS  leasing  activities.  By  in- 
cluding thto  language.  Congress  iHll  be 
able  to  express  clearly  its  intent  that 
the  consistency  regulations  that  have 
proven  successful  in  the  past  should 
not  be  changed. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
will  also  expand  the  present  program 
providing  for  grants  to  States  for  the 
establishment  of  estuarlne  sanctuar- 
ies. Fifteen  such  sanctuaries  have  been 
^lfirtgry»*H  thus  tat,  and  two  others 
are  expected  to  be  designated  In  the 
near  future.  Under  the  bUl.  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  required  to  establtoh  a  Na^ 
tional  Estuarlne  Sanctuary  Research 
System  to  provide  for  the  coordination 
of  research  objectives  and  methodolo- 
gies, and  for  identifying  research  pri- 
orities within  these  sanctuaries.  The 
goal  to  to  use  the  ssnctuarles  for  the 
purpose  of  substantially  increasing  our 
knowledge  about  ecologically  vital  es- 
tuarlne areas. 

The  overall  purpose  of  thto  legisla- 
tion, as  Introduced,  to  to  reauthorize 
coastal  zone  management  as  a  leaner, 
more  focused  program,  with  its  most 
important  provisions  Intact  It  to  In- 
tended to  peimit  the  ccmtihuatlon  of 
coastal  zone  managonent  at  essential- 
ly f  roam  leveto  of  funding,  emphasiz- 
ing those  parts  of  the  program  that 
have  proven  to  be  of  greatest  value  In 
recent  years.  Modifications  in  the  con- 
sistency provision  will  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  in«Minng  clarity,  preserving 
the  hitegrity  of  current  law.  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  costly  litlgati<m  over 
the  question  of  congressional  intent. 

I  offer  thto  bUl  not  as  a  finished 
product,  but  as  a  vehicle  for  discussion 
by  the  puhll<^  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  and  by  those  reqmnsible  for 
administering  the  program  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  hope  its  proviskms 
will  be  considered  by  those  participat- 
ing in  future  hearings  before  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  our 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.    After    those    hearings.    I 


expect  a  coastal  zone  managemoit  bUl 
that  will  command  broad  support  to 
emerge  under  the  leadfrihlp  of  that 
soboommittee's  ehatrwoman.  Ms.  Mi- 
KOLsn  of  Maryland.  I  hope  that  all 
those  partielpating  in  the  dHiate  over 
coastal  sone  issues  thto  year  wHl  ap- 
proach the  questions  raised  by  thto 
proposed  bUl  with  an  open  mind,  and 
that  a  solid  foundation  for  congres- 
sional action  in  thto  area  can  be  devel- 
0^^  during  the  ^ 


RETHIMKINO  AMERICA'S 
FOREIGN  AID  POUCT 

The  SPEABZR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  OAr.  Abmkt]  to  rec- 
ognized forSO  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  talk  today  about  foreign  aid 
and  its  relationship  to  our  foreign 
policy. 

Throughout  thto  century.  U.S.  for- 
eign poU(7  has  been  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  recognition  of  freedom 
having  an  important  role  to  play  in  de- 
fining America's  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  At  no  other  time  has 
thto  been  more  true  than  In  todays 
wwld,  a  worid  (iharscteriaed  by  a  fun- 
damental <»nflict  betweoi  the  forces 
of  freed(Hn  and  the  forces  of  slavery. 
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America,  unique  among  all 
of  the  world,  was  established  wtth 
freedom  as  a  fundamental  right  given 
to  all  va/en  by  theta-  Creator.  The  very 
finsfiKf  of  the  ApfV*"  Revohitian 
was  the  founding  of  freedom  and  the 
establtohment  of  lasting  institutions  to 
guarantee  the  rii^ts  of  freedom  and 
citizenship. 

But  freedom  was  not  seen  as  a  right 
pertaining  to  Amolcans  alone;  rather, 
the  Founding  Fathers  rii^tly  Judged 
freedom  as  a  fundamental  rl^t  given 
to  all  men  by  tttetar  Oeator.  And.  as 
such,  rooted  by  that  Creator  in  the 
very  nature  of  man. 

America's  role  in  the  course  of  histo- 
ry has  been  determined  by  thto  vision 
of  freedom.  John  Adams  said  in  1765 
that: 

The  settlement  of  America  constitutes  the 
opening  of  a  grand  design  in  provfclenoe  for 
the  Illumination  of  the  ignorant,  the  eman- 
dpatkm  of  tbe  slavish  part  of  mankind  aU 
over  tbe  earth. 

Thto  vtsicm  of  John  Adams  lives  cm, 
and  staice  1980  has  become  the  guiding 
principle  of  American  fordgn  policy. 
President  Reagan  r^indled  thto  sense 
of  American  purpose.  In  hto  recent 
State  of  the  Union  Addreas.  he  re- 
minded us,  and  I  quote: 

Piuvcibs  tells  us  that  without  a  vlsian  the 
petiole  wIU  perish. 

When  asked  what  great  principle 
holcte  our  unkm  togethw,  Abraham 
Uncolnsai(L 
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SoiiMthliic  In  the  OedaraUon  glvlnc  Ubsr- 
ty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  oountry. 
but  hope  to  the  woild  for  all  future  time. 

Hlctory  is  Indeed  calling  us  not  only 
to  protect  end  perfect  our  open  socie- 
ty, but  to  lead  the  crusade  for  freedom 
worldwide.  What  was  laeklnc  before 
1980.  and  this  has  been  characteristic 
of  XJA.  foreign  policy  In  the  poet 
World  War  n  era.  is  the  notion  of  pur- 
poee.  President  Reagan  has  taken  Im- 
portant steps  to  remind  us  of  our  na- 
tional purpose  and  to  implement  It 
through  a  foreign  policy.  This  has 
been  aooomplished  not  through  mili- 
tary intervention,  but  through  a  mani- 
festation of  natkmal  wllL 

This  national  wlU  has  been  increas- 
ingly danonstrated  through  our  use  of 
foreign  policy.  Since  1980.  the  United 
States  has  strontfy  supported  the 
forces  of  freedcmi  and  democracy 
throughout  the  world.  For  example, 
we  have  been  calling  for  national  reo- 
ondliatlon  in  Nicaragua,  an  end  to  the 
Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kampu- 
chea, and  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  In  Afghanistan. 

The  upcoming  debate  over  resuming 
aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Contras  will  be 
a  true  test  of  our  national  resolve  and 
commitment  to  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  aid  is  one  area 
of  foreign  policy  which  has  been  for 
the  most  part  exempt  from  foreign 
policy  concerns.  To  a  certain  deiree. 
this  Is  understandable  due  to  the 
nature  of  much  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance. Millions  of  dollars  were  recently 
api»opriated  for  famine  relief  in 
AfMca  as  a  response  to  their  desperate 
situation.  We  must  also  consider  that 
in  Ethiopia.  Chairtean  Mengistu.  has 
dem<»istrated  a  shocking  disregard  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people. 

Mengistu  has  shown  that  he  would 
rather  let  millions  of  his  subjects 
perish  than  allow  a  foreign  presence 
help  administer  aid.  The  result  has 
been  a  blackmailing  of  the  Western 
conscience.  We  have  agreed  to  a  great 
extent  to  Menglstu's  terms  of  aid  dis- 
tribution, and  have  been  making  only 
minimal  efforts  to  assure  that  the 
northern  regions  of  Eritrea  and  Tigre 
receive  their  allocation  of  famine  as- 
sistance. 

Ab  I  said  earlier,  the  point  is  not  to 
interfere  with  essential  emergency  aid. 
However,  throughout  the  debate  over 
this  emergency  appropriation,  there 
was  little  attention  given  to  long-term 
foreign  assistance  goals  as  they  relate 
to  foreign  policy  objectives.  "Evwa 
though  the .  emergency  famine  relief 
bill  was  an  emergency  measure,  there 
should  have  been  conscious  consider- 
ation given  to  the  future  of  Ethiopia's 
agricultural  system  and  Its  overall 
economy. 

Perpetuating  the  present  Idarxlst 
regime  in  Ethiopia  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  condemning  the  Ethiopian 
people  to  chronic  economic  and  agri- 


cultural shortfalls.  In  the  long  run. 
the  famine  relief  bOl  runs  counter  to 
the  purpose  of  American  foreign 
policy.  To  encourage  free  and  demo- 
cratic governments  across  the  globe  is 
what  we  should  be  about. 

There  are  two  other  regions  around 
the  world  where  American  foreign  as- 
sistance, or  more  precisely,  the  lack  of 
American  foreign  asslsfanrr  is  defeat- 
ing our  foreign  policy  goals.  Over  the 
last  5  years  of  Soviet  occupation  of  Af  • 
ghanlstan.  5  million  refugees  have  fled 
to  Pakistan  and  Iran.  This  represents 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  Afghan 
population  These  S  million  Afghans 
also  represents  the  largest  refugee 
population  in  the  world. 

However,  twu-thirds  of  the  Afghans 
have  chosen  to  stay  and  fight  the 
Soviet  occupation.  Fully  86  percent  of 
the  country  is  stUl  controlled  by  the 
ragtag,.  Mujahldeen  Army.  The  Soviet- 
backed  official  army  has  been  cut  in 
half  due  to  casualties  and  defections. 
The  morale  of  the  official  Afghan  and 
Soviet  troops  is  lower  by  the  day.  Yet. 
the  West  has  long  ago  given  up  hope 
of  victory.  The  complete  lack  of  West- 
em  aid  to  the  Afghan  freedon  filt- 
ers is  shamefuL  The  West  has  backed 
down  when  faced  with  confronting  its 
ideological  rlvaL  The  shortage  of  food 
and  medical  supplies  in  Afghanistan  is 
severe.  The  Soviets  ordered  all  relief 
organisations  out  of  the  oountry  in 
1979.  There  are  presently  only  about 
30  doctors  In  the  entire  country:  only  1 
or  a  being  surgeons. 

Soviet  troops  have  ssrstematically 
killed  or  imprisoned  aU  native  doctors 
and  medical  peraonneL  As  a  result  of 
the  total  lack  of  any  medical  person- 
nel, facilities,  or  supplies,  nearly  every 
wound  is  fatal.  Disease  epidemics  are 
sweeping  the  country.  Tuberculosis, 
malaria,  measles,  and  the  whooping 
cough  are  all  running  unchecked 
through  Afghanistan. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  carefully  or- 
chestrated this  genocide  by  HmiMng 
food  supplies  through  saturation 
bombing  of  croplands,  by  eliminating 
medical  supplies  and  personnel,  and  by 
utilising  the  Infamous  antipersonnel 
bombs.  The  American  people  have 
shown  their  generosity  by  extending 
substantial  amounts  of  aid  to  drought- 
stricken  Africa;  there  is  no  reason  why 
American  generosity  should  not 
extend  to  the  equally  severe  tragedy 
In  Afghanistan,  where  such  aid  would 
be  consistent  with  our  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

There  is  a  similar  repression  of  basic 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua.  Thou- 
sands of  Nlcaraguans  have  sought 
refuge  in  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras, 
and  many  thousands  more  have 
become  internal  refugees.  While  all 
groups  have  suffered,  the  Mlskito  In- 
dians have  become  the  symbol  of  the 
Bandlnlst,as'  intolerance  of  social  and 
poUtlcal  diversity.  The  Mlskltoes  have 
been  relocated  in  concentration  camps 


far  from  their  hcnnes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have  had 
the  OKwrtunlty  to  visit  with  some  of 
these  Mlskito  Indians  and  they  fight 
for  freedom.  Their  courage  should  be 
recognised  and  applauded  by  the  UJS. 
dtisens  Who  believe  in  freedom,  be- 
cause here  are  pe<q>le  who  have  seen 
the  worst  crimes  committed  against 
their  loved  ones.  Here  are  people  who 
continue  to  fight  for  freedom,  even 
though  they  live  with  an  aMdtaig  con- 
cern that  their  families  that  they 
leave  to  fight  for  freedom  may  go  un- 
clothed, unfed,  and  uncared  for. 

Uke  in  the  situation  in  Afghanistan, 
they  understand,  as  we  must  leain. 
that  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  go 
into  the  field  and  fight  for  that  pre- 
cious commodity,  freedom,  when  he 
lives  with  the  concern  that  his  family 
that  he  is  flirting  for  may  be  lost  in 
the  struggle  because  nobody  has  the 
compassion  of  heart  to  come  forward 
and  at  least  protect  those  Innocent  ci- 
vilians who  are  left  behind  In  this 
struggle. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  would  again 
Implore  you  that  If  we  want  freedom, 
we  must  feed,  clothe,  and  care  for  the 
families  of  those  people  who  show  this 
courage  that  we  in  America  have 
taken  so  much  pride  in  through  otur 
own  experience. 

This  cotirage  and  these  circum- 
stances are  documented.  I  would  like 
to  remind  you.  Mr.  %>eaker.  that  the 
State  Deputment  recently  released  a 
report  documoiting  an  endless  sUing 
of  political-motivated  torture  sessions, 
arbitrary  arrests  and  assassinations  by 
the  Sandlnlsta  govemmoit.  They 
openly  proclaim  that  they  will  export 
this  political  system  to  other  countries 
in  Central  America. 
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Basically,  there  are  two  solutions  for 
countries  like  Nicaragua.  The  choice  is 
ultimately  between  Soviet  commimism 
and  American  democracy.  So  far  the 
United  States  has  demonstrated  a  cer- 
tain hesitancy  in  deciding  which 
system  they  would  like  to  see  take  root 
in  Central  America.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  cutting  aid  to  the  Contras,  the 
United  States  has  sent  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  we  really  do  not  care  mudi 
about  which  tj'pe  of  regime  is  estab- 
lished in  Nicaragua.  If  we  really  do 
care  about  establishing  democracy  in 
Central  America,  we  must  »"«<"**<" 
the  only  card  we  have  to  play,  which  is 
continued  assistance  to  the  Contras. 

Support  to  the  Contras  can  take 
many  forms.  Of  course,  military  assist- 
ance is  crucial,  but  we  can  also  further 
the  cause  of  freedom  by  providing 
food,  medical  supplies,  and  housing  to 
Nlcaraguan  refugees  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras.  Supplying  such  aid  is  cru- 
cial in  sustaining  the  Contras'  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States 
must  begin  to  realise  the  Importance 


of  our  foreign  asslstsnne  programs  and 
achieving  our  foreign  policy  goals. 
Strengthening  the  forces  of  freedom 
across  the  world  is  not  only  the  goal  of 
our  foreign  policy  but  consistent  with 
our  national  purpose  of  effecting 
greater  freedom  and  dignity  through- 
out the  globe. 

Foreign  assistance  is  a  prudent  in- 
vestment In  our  future  and  in  the 
world's  future.  The  present  adminis- 
tration has  recognised  the  need  for  a 
coordinated  program  of  foreign  aaslst- 
anoe  operating  within  a  grand  design 
of  f ordgn  policy.  It  Is  our  Job  to  Intro- 
duce this  oonoq>t  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives before  we  lose  countries 
like  Nicaragua  and  Afghanistan  to 
communism  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  remind  the 
Members  that  the  goal  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  is  not  confined  to  Nicara- 
gua and  Afghanistan  and  Kampuchea 
where  their  invsence  is  felt  today,  but 
the  goal  is  to  export  that  and  do  that 
by  the  exploitation  of  Innocent  civil- 
ians and  chUdren  and  the  program  of 
genocide  against  the  peoples  who  love 
freedom. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  issue  before  the 
House.  The  gentleman  has  touched  a 
very  delicate  nerve  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  in  our  foreign 
policy  as  implonented  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  which  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing reqwnsibllty  of  executing  the  for- 
eign policy  that  we  affect  so  much 
here  by  what  moneys  we  put  up. 

I  recall  once  when  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China— we  then  regularly  re- 
ferred to  it  by  its  name  and  what  it 
still  Is.  Red  China— had  a  severe  earth- 
quake, and  we  were  the  first  nation  in 
the  world,  as  is  usually  the  case,  or  at 
least  in  a  dead  heat  with  some  of  the 
better  donocrades  in  Western  Europe, 
we  were  one  of  the  first  nations— in 
this  case  the  first— to  offer  assistance, 
medical  aid.  food,  and  rescue  aid.  and 
the  Chinese,  then  still  under  the  Mao 
spell  of  isolatlonsim.  severe  xenopho- 
bia, and  isolatlonsim.  said  in  effect, 
"We  don't  want  your  aid." 

That  translated  into: 

Our  peotde  will  die  by  the  thounndt.  they 
will  be  denied  medical  awlitanre.  they  will 
be  denied  the  akllla  that  have  been  devel- 
oped In  the  free  world  that  you  can  bring  us 
to  piA  people  out  of  tnpped  blinding!,  to 
set  up  Red  Crosi  statlona,  and  to  tolng  tan- 
mediate  relief  to  a  very  real  aerioua  altua- 
tlon  of  death  and  suffering. 

No,  we  were  not  allowed  in.  Now.  I 
did  not  see  any  ministers,  priests,  and 
nuns— some  of  the  ones  who  were  call- 
ing me  and  criticising  me  generically 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  not  re- 
sponding to  EthiiHDia  earlier— recalling 
that  we  were  denied  access  there. 


We  were  not  allowed  to  h^  any- 
body in  Ethiopia  unta  the  situation 
reached  such  disastrous  proportions 
that  they  were  becoming  the  scandal 
of  the  world.  And  there  Is.  of  course, 
this  a^ect  that  you  have  very  careful- 
ly pelted  out  of  delibarately  using 
starvation  as  a  tool  of  oppression  to 
depopulate  areas,  to  punish  people,  as 
you  pointed  out  In  your  excellent 
"Dear  CoUeague"  letter,  the  Aromol 
people  that  have  been  virtually  geno- 
dded  In  some  areas  by  the  Marxist 
government. 

Most  of  the  clerics  that  were  coming 
after  me  In  a  blind  way  sajrlng.  "If  we 
had  regwnded  to  Ethiopia  earlier,  this 
famine  wouldn't  have  happened."  they 
Just  do  not  understand  the  facts.  They 
like  to  dismiss  as  Irrelevant  that  the 
government  Just  within  the  last  few 
months  was  ordering  $100,000  worth 
of  Scotch  whisky  from  the  Great  Brit- 
ain area  of  Scotland  to  celebrate  the 
20th  armiversary  of  their  Marxist  rev- 
olution. There  is  some  evidence  that 
they  allowed  one  of  the  paramount 
leaden  of  Africa.  Ebiperor  Halle  Selas- 
sie, who  made  Impassioned  speeches 
before  the  League  of  Nations  b^ore 
World  War  n  predicting  that  league's 
demise  If  they  did  not  do  something 
about  Mussolini's  totalitarian  impres- 
sion of  his  people  and  the  use  of 
poison  gas— speeches  that  could  be  de- 
livered today,  using  the  identical 
words  of  Halle  Selassie.  Just  changing 
the  names  maybe  to  Afghanistan  or 
Camhodia/Kampimhea. 

Well,  the  fact  that  this  government 
is  celebrating  In  Ethiopia  its  Marxist 
revolution  is  not  important  to  some 
people,  but  it  is  Important  to  me  be- 
cause I  know  that  when  we  are  getting 
aid  in  there,  if  we  do  not  in  a  unilater- 
al way  control  the  delivery  of  ttils  aid 
and  monitor  its  distribution,  as  stane 
of  our  Congressmen  from  both  parties 
have  gone  over  to  make  sure  is  lu«>- 
penlng  so  that  this  aid  is  reaching  the 
pecHUle— and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is 
through  religious  organisations  and 
volimteer  organisations,  not  some  of 
the  state-funded  organizations  where 
they  ride  around  in  air-conditioned 
Mercedes  and  ridicule  the  volunteer 
orgudzations.  And  I  have  seen  this 
with  my  own  eyes  In  Thailand,  where 
my  daughter  was  working  with  volun- 
teer orguilsatlons  to  help  the  refugees 
fleeing  from  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism  in  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

So  I  think  what  you  have  pointed 
out  on  the  House  floor  has  done  a  real 
service,  not  only  in  the  area  of  EJttiio- 
pla.  This  requires  the  severest  of  disci- 
pline and.  In  the  words  you  used  from 
the  President,  a  grand  strategy  of  how 
we  apply  our  foreign  aid.  But  what 
you  pointed  out  in  Afghanistan  and 
Nicaragua  is  particularly  serious  in  the 
way  this  House  approaches  it.  Those 
refugees,  both  the  internal  ones  you 
pointed  out  that  are  being  genodded 
inside   Cambodia^-and   many   raging 


speeches  on  this  House  floor  a  decade 
ago  about  our  gunshlps  and  "t»^»« 
could  be  used  right  now.  but  they  are 
not  being  used»  with  the  factor  of 
poison  gas  being  added  and  the  refu- 
gees that  have  been  poured  Into  Paki- 
stan, straining  their  economy  to  the 
breaking  point. 

Every  time  we  give  relief  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  those  Afghan  refugees, 
the  women  and  children  of  Uie  Muja- 
hldeen freedom  f IgliterB.  yes.  we  are 
strengthening  their  stniggte  against 
the  totalitarian  Soviet  mli^t  that  Is 
being  exercised  against  this  small 
natUm. 

Well,  the  same  thing  ain>lles  In  Nica- 
ragua. I  concede  that  when  we  take 
care  of  the  refugees  of  these  so-called 
Cmtras,  which  we  prefer  to  call  the 
"freednn  fighters"  in  that  situation, 
yes.  we  are  aiding  their  strugg^  for 
freedom  there.  But  so  what?  If  we  are 
going  to  be  tcM  that  in  Ethiopia  a  ref- 
ugee is  a  refugee,  no  mattor  what  the 
source  of  their  finding  themselves  In 
refugee  status,  the  mismanaged  Marx- 
ist economies,  which  Is  universal  to 
every  attempt  to  ccMnblne  socialism 
with  a  police  state— it  does  not  even 
work  wlien  it  is  socialism  without  a 
police  state— if  we  are  going  to  help 
the  refugees  flee  from  this  Idiotically 
Imposed  totalitarian  state  in  Ethiopia, 
then  we  should  help  to  the  exact  same 
proportion.  And  this  Is  where  we  need 
a  strategy.  Even  though  It  Involves 
something  as  smslttve  as  food  dlstrl- 
butlcm.  we  must  help  the  refugees 
from  Afghanistan  and  the  refugees 
from  Nicaragua. 

I  could  add  all  sorts  of  other  areas 
around  the  world,  as  I  know  the  gm- 
tleman  could,  but  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  choam  to 
pl^  two  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
refugees  are  suffering,  as  he  puts  it. 
equally  in  intensity  and  In  pain,  as  are 
thoae  poor,  pathetic  little  chfldrai  and 
starving  mothers  that  we  see  por- 
trayed so  graphically  every  night  oa 
television— well,  every  week.  Funlnes 
have  a  way  of  disaiqiearlng  from  the 
front  color  coverage  once  they  have 
been  around  2  or  3  wedcs  or  months. 
And  that  may  be  the  problem  with  Af- 
ghanistan, now  In  its  fifth  year,  going 
into  its  sixth  year  of  suffering  this 
Christmas.  And  that  may  be  the  prob- 
lem with  Nicaragua. 

The  Nlcaraguans  suffered  grievously 
under  Somoaa.  and  they  were  not  fed 
as  well  as  they  should  have  been.  They 
only  had  meat  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  Now  they  have  meat  Zero— 
nada.  never,  nothing.  This  is  the  horri- 
ble economic  d^rivatlim  that  always 
becomes  entrenched  after  Marxism 
has  had  a  few  years  to  screw  things  up 
in  a  coimtry.  And  the  tragedy  Is  that 
the  first  wave  of  refugees  usually  Is 
fleeing  the  fighting,  and  a  lot  of  faml- 
Ues  are  hunkering  down  In  a  cave  or  a 
little  cellar  and  waiting  for  tiie  nuHtar 
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tire  to  dlsappev.  It  la  the  Moond  wave 
of  refugees  that  f oUom  the  oooaolldA- 
tlon  of  a  totalitarian  power,  because 
they  are  fleelns  fttm  aomethliis  that 
ii  Just  as  painful  as  the  eoncussion  of  a 
mortar  shell  or  the  pain  of  the  flesh 
belns  hit  with  shrapnel,  and  that  is 
that  gnawing  starvation  and  seeing 
their  children  die  slowly  In  front  of 
them. 

The  wave  of  refugees  from  Afghani- 
stan has  been  Just  as  much  from  the 
eooncunlc  deprivation  of  what  the  So- 
viets are  doing  there  as  the  fighting 
itself.  And  certainly  that  is  so  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Most  Americans  should 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
500.000  new  members  of  our  country, 
proud  and  good  dtiaens.  every  one  of 
them,  almost  without  exception,  from 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vietn^n.  35  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groupa— 500.000.  and 
they  are  all  legal  dtiiens.  But  the 
figure  from  Just  El  Salvador— forget 
Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  and  the 
penile  that  have  a  lot  of  vision  snd  see 
what  is  going  to  hamien  in  Costa  Rica 
and  Mexico  if  we  do  not  have  a  strong 
foreign  policy— but  Just  from  El  Salva- 
dor, a  nation  with  the  density  of  our 
great  State  of  Massachusetts,  identical 
density,  identical  sise  within  a  few 
hundred  kilometers— 4.5  million 
people.  A  half  million  are  already  here 
in  the  United  States— more  than  that. 
And  580,000  Salvadorans,  almost  every 
one  of  them  illegal  immigrants,  are 
here  in  this  country,  and  most  of  them 
flee  the  economic  conditions,  not  the 
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They  flee  also  the  impending  prob- 
lems that  they  see  coming  in  that  area 
because  we  do  not  have  a  firm  consist- 
ent foreign  policy  down  there:  at  least 
we  did  not  until  our  great  President 
Reagan  took  over  the  Chief  Execu- 
Uve's  Job. 

We  wiU  see  a  second  wave  of  immi- 
gration from  Central  America.  If  our 
foreign  policy  fails  there,  they  will 
double  and  qiiadruple.  Millions  of 
people  wlU  come  north  from  that  area 
fleeing  to  EH  Norte  because  this  Is  the 
land  of  opportunity  and  they  will  not 
have  to  see  their  children  slowly  die. 

We  may  look  at  these  horrible  fam- 
ines around  the  world  and  try  to,  as 
some  misguided  clerics  have  done  to 
me,  look  at  them  in  the  abstract  total- 
ly devoid  of  politics.  We  cannot  do 
that.  Communism  causes  starvation 
and  refugees  and  we  m\ist  have  a  con- 
sistent fair  and  Intelligent  policy  of 
applying  our  foreign  aid:  particularly 
when  a  farmer  comes  up  to  me.  be- 
cause I  voted  on  the  side  of  budget  re- 
straint, and  they  say,  "It's  OK  to  help 
strangers  in  Ethiopia,  but  not  to  help 
our  own  U.S.  farmers."  If  we  are  going 
to  help  people  based  on  the  level  of 
their  suffering,  let  us  apply  It  univer- 
sally and  understand  that  although 
this  country  is  loathe  to  ever  use  food 


as  a  weapon  the  way  other  countries 
would  use  commodities  or  minerals  or 
oil  as  a  weaptm.  we  must  have  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  called 
for,  a  careful  analysis  of  where  we  are 
going  here  and  what  we  are  going  to 
do  when  we  help  these  people  who  are 
victims  of  totalitarian  power.  If  we  are 
godng  to  help  them  while  they  are  still 
inside  and  under  the  oppressive  con- 
trol of  the  totalitarian  state,  as  they 
are  in  Ethiopia,  we  had  better  have  an 
evenhanded  policy  with  those  who 
have  fled  into  adjoining  countries, 
such  as  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
duras, El  Salvador,  from  Nicaragua,  or 
the  people  who  are  stUl  suff^ing  so 
much  in  Pakistan. 

I  really  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  me 
and  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  I 
also  thank  the  gentleman  for  captur- 
ing the  essence  and  the  point  of  my 
discussion. 

The  American  people,  of  course,  are 
people  of  great  compassion  and  we 
show  that  on  so  many  occasions.  We 
showed  our  compassion  this  week 
when  we  voted  that  food  aid. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make 
here  is  that  we  have  a  limited  capabil- 
ity and  even  though  it  may  be  repug- 
nant to  us.  ss  it  is.  to  extend  aid  on  po- 
litical grounds,  the  point  that  I  am 
»wfc-i«y  |5  that  we  have  so  many 
people  across  the  Nation  who  have  al- 
ready committed  themselves  to  the 
fight  for  freedom  that  we  have  the 
option  to  give  that  aid  as  sssistanoe  to 
that  fight,  which  is  so  consistent  with 
our  American  heritage. 

Now  why  then  would  we  desert  that 
option  and  »ercise  instead  the  option 
to  extend  aid  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
like  Men^stu  who  will  use  that  to 
coerce  the  people  who  are  trained  to 
achieve  their  freedom,  to  starve  them, 
to  blackmail? 

Certainly  if  we  cannot  find  a  way  to 
make  our  aid  work  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom,  we  must  avoid  allow- 
ing that  aid  to  be  used  to  advance  the 
cause  of  slavery. 

This  is  the  point  I  am  saying.  We 
must  have  a  big  heart  and  we  do  have 
a  big  heart,  but  that  must  be  bolstered 
by  an  equally  big  brain,  and  I  I4>precl- 
ate  the  grasp  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oallfomla  and  his  willingness  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
SpMiker.  if  the  gentleman  wlU  yield 
further,  if  anyone  in  the  press  is  not 
dearly  aware  of  the  essence  of  what 
the  gentleman  is  -trying  to  do  here,  to 
use  the  gentleman's  expression.  I 
would  be  only  too  willing  sometime  to 
make  a  giedflcally  targeted  trip  to  the 
starvatiim  refugee  areas  of  Africa  to 
see  how  this  is  distributed,  so  that  it  is 
burned  into  our  brain,  because  I  have 
appreciated  the  trips  of  all  Members 
of  any  ideological  strain  or  bent  to  go 


to  Ethiopia  and  see  the  suffering 
there.  I  have  not  done  it  myself.  I 
Intoid  to  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
does,  too. 

I  have  seen  the  suffering  of  the  refu- 
gees in  Pakistan  several  times  and 
both  sides  of  the  Nlcaraguan  area  of 
Central  America.  I  will  go  with  the 
Member  any  time  he  wants  to  take  a 
look  at  this  firsthand. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Torti  [Mr.  Soumkiii]. 

Mr.  SGIiOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  gentleman  from  California  leaves, 
I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  concur  with 
his  remarks  wholeheartedly.  He  Is  one 
of  the  most  reelected  and  knowledgea- 
ble Members  of  this  House.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  him  back  with  us 
after  a  2-year  absence. 

Seccmd,  let  me  also  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  who  is  in  the 
weU  for  his  inltiaUve  in  calling  this 
fecial  order  today  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid.  I  certainly  caoear  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  The  gentleman 
has  only  been  a  Member  of  this  House 
for  a  couple  months  and  already  he 
has  established  himself  as  one  of  our 
most  respected  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  2  weeks,  the  C<Hn- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  whioh  I 
»tm.  will  begin  marking  up  the  fiscal 
year  1986  foreign  asslstanre  budget. 
And  so  this  is  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate time  to  consider  where  the  money 
Is  going.  The  controversy  over  foreign 
aid  is  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  psifd  only  one  foreign  assist- 
ance authorisation  bill  in  the  last  6 
years.  These  bills  are  simply  not  sup- 
portable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  swristsnre.  both 
economic  and  military,  was  conceived 
OTiginally  as  an  integral  oonuxHieot  of 
the  national  security  strategy  of  the 
United  States.  To  help  maintain  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  in  coun- 
tries where  the  United  States  has  vital 
strsteglc  Interests  was  the  essmtial 
motivation  behind  the  historic  Point 
Pour  Program  launched  by  Preddent 
Truman  in  1M8. 

As  America's  global  interests  and 
commitments  have  gradually  in- 
creaaed.  our  Foreign  Aid  Program  has 
likewise  incressed.  gathering  a  mo- 
mentiun  of  its  own  that  has  turned 
the  program  away  from  the  priorities 
and  focus  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended.  Moreover,  the  bipartisan 
consensus  that  shaped  our  Foreign  Aid 
Program  in  those  early  years  has 
gradually  dlssipat^id. 

Rather  than  being  an  orderly  pro- 
gram. Integrated  into  our  overall  secu- 
rity strategy,  foreign  aid  has  become  a 
grab  bag  of  self -contradicting  policy 
initiatives.  If  foreign  aid  is  ever  to 
return  to  its  original  purpose— a  way 
in  which  we  can  help  our  own  country 


even  as  we  help  other  countries,  we 
must  first  return  to  those  founding 
principles. 

First,  the  same  threat  of  Communist 
aggression  that  prompted  our  initial 
Foreign  Aid  Program  in  the  IMO's  has 
not  dtmlnished.  In  fact,  new  tactics  of 
terroKlsm  and  subversion  have  made 
the  threat  all  more  imminent.  Given 
the  fact  that  »t*<intmnif  instability  pro- 
vides fertile  woSL  for  Communists  to 
sow,  a  balanced  program  of  economic 
and  security  ssristance  is  approinlate. 
And.  our  foreign  aid  has  historically 
maintained  a  ratio  of  3  to  2,  economic 
over  security. 

But  if  the  history  of  the  last  25 
years  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that 
socialism  is  not  a  deterrent  to  commu- 
nism. The  doctrinaire  sodalist  ap- 
proach that  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
so  many  devek^mient  programs  in  the 
Third  World  simply  has  not  woiited. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  underwriting  the  overblown  bu- 
reaucracies and  state-run  entennises 
in  the  Third  World  that  are  sapping 
every  ounce  of  economic  vitality  from 
those  countries.  Member  countries  in 
the  so-called  nonaligned  movement 
have,  for  the  most  part.  denuHistrated 
that  they  can  do  only  one  thing  well— 
and  that  is  to  expand  the  power  of  the 
state  over  every  aspect  of  sodety.  I 
need  not  add  that  the  principal  enthu- 
siasts supporting  this  v>proach  do  not 
face  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
participate  In  a  free  election.  We  must 
be  very  emphatic:  The  chief  source  of 
economic  instability  snd  corruption  in 
the  Third  World  is  to  be  found  in  the 
public  sector. 

It  is  time  to  concede  that  our  For- 
eign Aid  Program,  and  that  of  other 
devdoped.  industrialized  countries, 
has  not  succeeded  in  turning  the 
Third  World  Into  a  mirror  image  of 
our  own  sodetles.  Real  development 
can  occur  only  when  the  creative  po- 
tmtial  of  a  country  is  unleashed  by  a 
vigorous  private  sector.  But  such  an 
independent  force  in  sodety  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  various  oligarchies 
and  dictators  in  the  Third  World. 

Third  World  countries,  crippled  by 
public  sectors  that  consume  virtually 
all  sources  of  capital  and  other  re- 
sources, are  weak  links  Indeed  in  the 
strugite  against  international  commu- 
nism. And  make  no  mistake:  The 
single  greatest  threat  to  peace  and  se- 
curity In  the  world  comes  from  an  ex- 
pandonist  ideology  that  knows  no  sat- 
isfaction of  its  mDpetlte.  Yes:  economic 
needs  are  real  and  must  be  addressed. 
But  if  our  economic  assistance  is  to  be 
worthwhile,  we  must  encourage  the 
implementation  of  realistic  policies  in 
the  redpient  countries.  Otherwise,  we 
are  simply  throwing  good  money  after 
bad  and  achieving  nothing  in  the 
struggle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people  aroimd  the  world.  You  simply 
cannot  oppose  communism  with  social- 
ism. We  must  oppose  communism  with 


the  oily  thing  that  can  defeat  it:  The 
Ideals  of  pblitieal  and  economic  free- 
dom that  have  been  our  own  greatest 
source  of  strength. 

Let's  quit  selling  our  country  and  its 
ideals  short.  A  Third  Worid  country 
that  is  not  moving  in  the  direction  of 
guaranteeing  its  people  individual 
freedom  under  law,  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  economic  freedom 
and  enterprise,  is  sliding  down  a  d^ 
pery  slope  toward  decay,  dictatorship, 
and,  eventually,  communism. 

Second.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
success  of  the  United  States  in  the 
conduct  of  Its  foreign  policy  entails 
credibility  and  flddlty  on  our  part. 
When  we  here  In  the  Coogreas  ctmttn- 
ue  to  abuse  our  oountrjr's  sllies,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  bloc  countries  are 
able  to  make  inroads  around  the  Third 
World? 

Let  me  dte  a  qtedflc  example.  Yes- 
terday. I  partidjiated  in  a  hearing  con- 
cerning human  rights  practices  in 
South  Korea.  Here  is  a  country,  a 
long-time  friend  of  the  United  States, 
making  a  painful  trandti<m  toward 
greater  democracy  and  fuller  political 
part^dpatkm  for  its  dtisens,  and  yet 
all  I  heard  in  the  hearing  yesterday 
were  attacks,  crltidams,  and  ridicule 
being  heaped  on  our  ally.  And  then  I 
turn  around  and  read  in  the  latest  for- 
eign aid  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1986 
that  a  military  aid  program  is  being 
set  up  tvt  Moeamblque,  a  country 
whose  leaders  are  committed  to  Marx- 
ist/Leninism, polldes  that  have 
brought  about  the  total  ruination  of 
the  country  over  the  past  10  years.  I 
ask  you:  What  sense  does  this  make? 
How  can  we  have  a  credible  foreign 
policy  when  ideas  like  this  are  pro- 
posed? 

It  reminds  me  of  Jeane  Kirkpatrick's 
comment  that  the  most  difficult  thing 
she  encountered  in  her  service  at  the 
United  Nations  was  that  the  countries 
there  Just  could  not  take  the  United 
States  seriously.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  lost  or  gained  depending  on  how 
these  countries  dealt  with  us.  Our  va- 
emies  are  rewarded  and  our  friends  are 
abused.  We  speak  softly  to  our  en- 
emies and  throw  our  weight  around 
with  friends.  It  J\ist  is  not  the  way  to 
conduct  a  foreign  policy,  nor  is  it  the 
way  to  conduct  an  aid  program. 

Two  years  ago.  I  was  privileged  to 
have  successfully  sponsored  the  legis- 
lation that  requires  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Natl<»is  to  file  an 
annual  report  about  the  voting  prac- 
tices and  pattern  of  every  UH. 
member.  I  believe  these  reports  have 
been  invaluable  in  helping  to  identify 
who  our  friends  really  are.  And  I  be- 
lieve any  credible  foreign  aid  program 
must  reflect  the  fact  that  our  country 
is  under  no  obligation  to  support  any 
government  that  makes  a  consistent 
practice  of  insulting  our  polldes  and 


values  in  the  United  Nations,  or  in  any 
other  forum  for  that  matter. 

Third,  and  fihally.  the  observation 
must  be  made  that  our  foreign  aid  was 
originally  predicated  on  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  our  efforts  to  shape  a 
better  world,  a  belief  that  was  niu-- 
tured  by  our  faith  in  the  value  of  our 
ideals  and  institutions  and  In  the  good- 
ness of  the  American  people.  Now.  we 
are  asked  to  bdleve  that  the  flow  of 
hlstcnr  is  moving  toward  predeter- 
mined outcomes  that  we  are  virtually 
helpless  to  affect 

The  idea  that  this  gmeratlon  of 
Americans  bears  any  Idnd  of  special 
responsibility  for  the  survival  and  the 
success  of  our  country  and  its  poUdes 
is  strangdy  absent  from  the  proceed- 
ings and  debates  that  produce  our  tot- 
eign  aid  bms.  The  American  iiecvle 
sent  a  message  loudly  and  clearly  last 
November  They  want  our  country  to 
act  In  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the 
values,  and  have  ideals  that  have  made 
the  United  States  the  great  natkxi. 
Indeed  the  great  power,  that  it  is 
today. 

But  providing  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  countries  whose  govern- 
ments sneer  at  our  policies  and  belittle 
our  values  is  a  practice  that  must  be 
stopped.  The  genooslty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  need  not  be  extended  to  in- 
grates. 

There  is  no  greater  myth  mwalent 
in  the  world  today  than  the  myth  of 
nonalignment.  Because,  in  the  final 
anidysis,  there  are  actually  only  two 
countries  who  are  truly  nonaligned— 
and  those  two  countries  are  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unioo. 
Everyone  else  is  somewhere  in  be- 
tween, moving  in  one  direction  or  the 
othCT.  And  there  is  a  tremendous  re- 
Qxmsibility  placed  <m  us.  as  Members 
of  Congress,  to  help  fashion  policies 
and  programs  that  have  as  their  objec- 
tive the  purpose  of  moving  countries 
toward  political  and  economic  freedom 
and  away  from  the  swamps  of  collec- 
tivism. 

This  is  a  great  challenge  and  a  battle 
that  must  be  won.  It  can  be  wcm  and  it 
wHl  be  won.  if  we  remain  true  to  our 
heritage  and  if  we  reject  the  pessi- 
mism and  nay-saying  that  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  q>iritual  and  intellectu- 
al exhaustion  of  contenuKirary  liberal- 
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Mr.  G^ieaker.  I  commend  the  goitle- 
man  in  the  well  for  bringing  this  spe- 
cial order  today. 

I  was  in  Ethiopia  not  too  long  ago  as 
ttie  ranking  R^ubUcan  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subccmunlttee  on  Africa, 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting.  I 
thought  at  that  time,  with  former  cor- 
poral Lieutenant  Colond  Mengistu. 

I  sat  through  a  private  meeting 
there  in  which  he  stated  that  America, 
the    United    States,    the    American 
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people  are  nothlnc  but  trnperiaUit  •«• 
grcMon— "pigs"  he  caUed  us.  This 
man.  who  has  committed  the  murder 
of  10.000  Ethloidui  people:  man. 
women,  and  children,  this  man.  who  is 
carrylnc  on  a  policy  of  starving  the 
people  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Ethiopia,  a  most  depicable  situation. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  yes. 
our  foreign  aid  Is  meant  to  be  helpful 
to  other  people,  but  we  should  use 
that  foreign  aid  to  let  the  people  know 
that  we  are  not  going  to  stand  here 
and  allow  the  qiread  of  international 
communism,  that  atheistic' phUoaophy 
that  has  no  sense  of  hiunan  life  what- 
soever. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  carries  on  his 
good  work. 

Mr.  ARMET.  I  awredate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  As  you  know.  I  am 
a  new  Member  of  the  House,  and  I 
have  so  much  to  leam  here  in  Wash- 
ington, it  Is  very  instructive  for  me  to 
have  a  person  like  yourself —with  your 
experience,  your  knowledge— giving  me 
instruction. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  a  point 
the  gentleman  was  making;  it  Is  a 
point  we  have  to  understand.  If  we  are 
able  to  understand  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  and  the  need  for  a  unified 
foreign  policy  that  is  coordinated  with 
foreign  aid  efforts,  we  must  under- 
stand the  will  of  the  United  States. 

So  many  people  who  see  us  talking 
about  coordinating  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  to  our  foreign  aid  think  in 
terms  of  territorial  objectives.  The 
United  States  has  no  design  on  the 
territory  of  other  nations;  we  have  no 
objective  to  take  over  other  nations; 
we  are  not  tam>eriaUstic;  and  I  have  to 
teU  you  it  shames  me  to  know  that  so 
many  people  in  this  country  refuse  to 
see  that  this  is  a  nation  founded  on 
the  highest  principles,  the  greatest 
ldc«s.  a  nation  that  believes  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  by 
their  Creator,  all  men.  not  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  all  men  throughout  the 
globe,  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

This  is  a  nation  that  has  committed 
its  resources,  has  committed  its 
people,  individuals  who  have  commit- 
ted their  Uves  willfully  to  the  idea 
that  this  Is  a  nation  that  has  the  herit- 
age, that  has  the  will,  that  has  en- 
Joyed  the  privileges  of  freedom  and 
therefore  has  the  responsibility  of  a 
free  people  to  help  others  fight  for 
their  freedom. 

How  people  I  know,  learned  people, 
people  with  educational  certificates, 
can  fail  to  see  that  these  are  our  objec- 
tives. We  do  not  want  to  rule  the  peo- 
ples of  other  nations.  It  breaks  our 
heart  to  see  the  refugees  come  to  the 
United  States  looking  for  that  free- 
dom that  Is  denied  them  In  their 
homeland. 

I  have  visited  with  so  many  of  these 
people  that  we  have  diacuaaed,  that 


have  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States,  celebrated  the  United  SUtes.  I 
am  reaching  a  point  in  my  life  where  I 
no  longer  want  to  have  stunebody  from 
Central  America,  or  from  Asia,  or  fran 
Eunve.  who  has  found  their  way  to 
the  United  States  and  celebrated  thrir 
freedom,  look  at  me  and  tell  me:  "Tou 
Americans  dont  understand  commu- 
nism. Tou  are  too  quick  to  trust  the 
Communists.  You  are  too  reluctant  to 
fight  for  freedom." 

I  am  not  talking  about  committing 
our  lives,  otu*  children.  I  am  talking 
about  oHnmittlng  our  resources  with 
eonmaaion  and  understanding  that  if 
we  commit  them  where  they  are 
needed  in  the  fight  for  freedom,  we 
can  do  something  to  create  a  world 
that  does  honor  to  the  heritage  that 
we,  ourselves,  have  enjoyed.  It  is  time 
that  we  move  to  an  understanding 
that  America  is  a  good  nation,  a  kind 
nation,  and  a  nation  that  shows  its 
compassion  and  its  commitment  to 
freedom  throughout  the  globe. 

America  does  not  have  territorial  ob- 
jectives throughout  the  globe.  We  do 
not  want  to  enslave  or  deny  the  rights 
of  people  across  the  globe.  We  are  will- 
ing and  we  must  be  able  to  commit 
ourselves  to  help  those  who  sacrifice 
so  much  in  order  to  help  themselves. 

If  we  cannot  find  that  kind  of  en- 
lightened generosity  in  our  hearts,  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  world  Is 
indeed  in  Jeopardy.  For  we  among  all 
nations  have  the  opportunity,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  ability  to  provide  for 
a  Free  World. 


a  1S20 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.   HAYES.   Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  my  special 

order  precede  the  special  order  of  the 

gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

OatposI.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   [Mr. 
SwiTTl.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SAIJ! 
OF  CONRAIL  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
BaoTHnx]  is  recognised  for  60  min- 
utes.   

•  Mr.  BROYUILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Sale  of  Conrail 
Act  of  1985.  This  bill,  quite  simply,  is 
designed  to  return  Conrail,  the  feder- 
ally owned  northeastern  raU  carrier,  to 
the  private  sector. 

Congress  has  struggled  for  many 
years  with  the  troubling  financial 
health  of  the  rail  Industry  in  the 
northeast  region.  After  pouring  bil- 
lions of  dollars  Into  this  carrier  and 
enacting  legislation  to  enable  Conrail 


to  reduce  its  labor  and  tax  expenses, 
ConraO  has  finally  turned  a  profit. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  North- 
east Rail  Service  Act  of  1081.  the  find- 
ing that  Conrafl  was  indeed  profitable 
initiated  the  process  of  returning  the 
carrier  as  an  oatity  to  the  private 
sector.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion then  set  about  the  task  of  finding 
a  suitable  purchaser.  After  a  lengthy, 
competitive,  and  completely  thorough 
process,  the  Secretary  has  recmn- 
mended  that  the  Government  seU  its 
interest  in  Conrail  to  Norfolk  South- 
em  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sale  to  Norfolk 
Southern  Corp..  as  structured  by  the 
Secretary,  best  assures  continued  and 
competitive  rail  service  to  the  North- 
east for  the  long  term.  The  numerous 
covenants  incorporated  into  the 
memorandtmi  of  intent  make  certain 
that  Conrail's  cash  reserves,  track,  and 
equipment,  and  service  levels  will  be 
maintained.  Assurances  to  Conrail's 
work  force,  who  have  played  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  turnaround  of  this  corpora- 
tion, are  another  important  element  of 
the  Secretary's  recommendation 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress wHl  act  in  a  swift,  yet  delibera- 
tive fashion,  on  the  Sale  of  Conrail 
Act  of  1085. 1  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  review  this  Important 
piece  of  legislation  and  hope  they  will 
Join  me  In  supporting  it.  A  sectioo-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  follows: 

Tbb  Sals  or  Cohbah.  Act  or  198ft— Sacnow- 
Br-Sacnoa  Amaltsis 

Section  3.  Findlnss-  Thli  aecUon  enumer- 
atcathat: 

(1)  NBR8A  provided  for  an  orderly  return 
of  OoonUl  to  the  private  aector, 

(2)  NKRSA  waa  aucceatful  in  preparing 
Conrail  for  retuni  to  the  private  aector. 

(3)  nSRA  found  Conrail  met  the  stand- 
arda  of  profit  -Mlity  neoeanry  for  Its  return 
to  the  private  aector; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Tranaportatlon  fol- 
lowed the  requirements  by: 

(1)  *««f»«"g  an  Investment  banker  and 
(U)  eonductlns  open  competitive  biddinc 
and  necottatloD  to  seO  Conrail: 

(6)  the  Secretary's  Plan  provides  for  the 
sale  of  ConiaO  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  Cor- 
poration: 

<6)  the  sale  to  Norfolk  Southern  Corpora- 
tion mazimlaes  the  return  to  Government 
while  It  leavea  Conrail  in  the  strongest  fl- 
nandal  position  after  the  sale  and  beat  pre- 
serves patterns  of  service  to  the  shippers 
and  communltiea  Conrail  serves: 

(7)  existing  laws  govemlnc  Conrail  as  a 
public  entity  need  to  be  amended  to  reflect 
It  becoming  a  private  entity:  and 

(8)  the  Secretary's  Plan  best  meets  the 
Intent,  goals  and  objectives  of  NKRSA.  and 
the  requirements  of  section  401<e)  of  that 
Act 

Section  S.  Purpose.  This  section  merely 
statea  the  purpoae  of  this  Act  la  to  return 
Conrail  to  the  private  sector  by  directing 
and  f  adlltatins  Implementation  of  the  Sec- 
retary's Plan. 

Section  4.  Deflnitiona.  Thla  section  con- 
tains several  definitions.  "Secretary's  Han" 
is  defined  as: 


(A>  the  Memorandum  of  Intent  between 
the  United  Btataa  and  Norfolk  Southern 
Ootpofattoo.  and 

(B)  the  dlveattturea  by  Norfolk  Southern 
Cofpoiattan  aa  required  by  the  Department 
of  Justles  to  snaure  eonpetttion. 

It  alao  defines  "definlttve  agreements" 
which  are  the  agieeinenta  entered  into  be- 
tween tbe  United  Statea  and  Norfdk  South- 
ern OorporatlOB  to  implwnent  the  Memo- 
randum of  *"*""* 


taction  for  employeea  adversdy  affected 
after  the  aale  beeauae  of  implementation  of 
the  Seeretanr'a  Plan.  (See.  Section  106): 

<14)  PosltloM  "blanked"  (abcdlsbed)  by 
Coniaa  under  NBISA  authority   remain 


TRLB  I— s 


iTioa  ACT  or  isTS  (sa  ten  am 


Section  101.  Termination  of  P8IIA  Loan 
Authority.  The  authority  of  D8RA  to  pur- 
chase CooraD  iwef erred  stock  or  debentures 
is  terminated  upon  consummation  of  the 


Section  103.  Responaibnity  of  ConraU  Dl- 
rectoiB.  Tlie  immunity  gtvcn  existing  Coo- 
rafl  DIrecton  agalnat  etvO  liability  ia  contin- 
ued for  any  aetlooa  taken  to  Implwnent  tbe 
Seeretanr'a  Plan. 

Section  103.  md  of  Public  ConraU.  After 
i'ftiimnirpflt*~'  of  the  sale,  the  provisions  of 
tbe  3R  Act  do  not  apply  to  ConraO.  except 

f or  the  f ollowinr 

(I)  deflnitiona  are  retained: 

(3)  ConraO  seat  on  USRA  Board  Is  re- 
tained to  facilitate  future  oooperatian  be- 
tween USRA  and  Conrafl  to  get  information 
needed  for  unreaidved  matters  after  sale 
which  had  arisen  before  sale: 

(3)  U8RA  Aooess  to  ConraO  Information 
respecting  matters  pending  brfore  the  Spe- 
cial Court  Is  retained  but  other  aooeas  is  re- 
moved: 

(4)  CtvQ  Immunity  for  ConraO  ESOP  fidu- 
dartea,  InrJiidIng  ConraO  directors.  Is  re- 
tained for  aetk»a  taken  prior  to  or  In  con- 
nection with  oooaummation  of  the  sale. 

(B)  BBOP  qualification  for  tax  purposes  Is 
continued  and  transfer  la  facflltated:  Lc 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  is  permitted 
to  buy  out  the  B80P  with  cash  or  its  stodc: 

(8)  Right  to  Collect  Commuter  Debt  aris- 
ing from  operatiooa  by  ConraO  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1. 1983  is  retained: 

(7)  Immunity  of  ConraO  Directors,  prior 
to  sale,  for  actions  ariaing  prior  to  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  sale  is  retained; 

(8)  New  ungiMvi  Supplemoital  Ttanaae- 
tiona;  rlilita  and  obligations  already  adjudi- 
cated and  vedfied  In  the  order  of  the  Spe- 
cial Court  are  preserved  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Special  Court; 

(9)  Bxpedlted  Abandonment  authority  for 
abandonments  not  fDed  before  the  sale  Is 
cut  off  upon  conB«mimatlnn  of  the  sale;  Le., 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  will  be 
bound  by  regular  ICC  abandonment  proce- 
dures; 

(10)  Stock  aale  authorisation  is  main- 
tained with  added  direction  to  Implement 
the  Secretary's  Plan  and  coordinated  oper- 
ation of  the  oomblned  Norfolk  Southern 
Corporation  and  ConraO  syatcms; 

(II)  Recapitalisation  of  ConraO  continues 
to  be  permitted;  the  Secretary  would  cancel 
Serlea  A  Preferred  Stock  and  Debentures 
Issued  by  T7SRA: 

(13)  Special  Court  Review  continues  to  be 
the  only  review  of  the  sale,  Inchiding  en- 
foroement  of  terms  and  condltloos  which 
are  part  of  the  Secretary's  Plan,  tbe  defini- 
tive agreements  at  the  enaWIng  legislation 
except  for  the  actiona  authorised  by  Section 
108; 

(13)  Existing  Labor  Protectlan  Is  contin- 
ued for  those  eligible  before  the  sale  but 
after  the  sale  Norfolk  Southern  Corpora- 
tion and  railroada  acquiring  divested  prmttt- 
Ues  assume  respandbOlty  for  new  labor  pro- 


(18)  Raflnad  JOb  Register  maintained  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  temU- 
nated  enpiayees  oonUnues  to  be  available  to 
future  tomlnated  oooraO  cmptoyeea; 

(18)  FKLA  datana  arising  from  Injuries  In- 
ciured  by  enorioyees  of  prertewsor  raO- 
roads  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Conrafl  oper- 
atlona  on  Aprfl  1.  1978  oootlnae  to  be  Con- 
rafl's  i>a|ws>in>flllj. 

(17)  NCR8A  Labiv  Protection  provided 
for  employeea  deprived  of  employment  prior 
to  ooosonaaation  of  the  sale  continues  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment; 

(18)  Baemiitlon  from  State  fuO  crew  laws 
In  tbe  region  wfll  continue  for  Conrafl  after 
i"ifi'iniHTV"*"~'  of  the  sale  Just  as  fen'  other 
carrieta  In  tbe  region: 

(19)  Pre-Sale  Labor  Protection  burdens  of 
proof  continue  on  ConraO  for  disputes  In- 
volving pre^ale  eligOiility:  and 

(30)  After  the  Sale  Labor  Protection  be- 
comes New  York  Do^  protection  (See,  Sec- 
tion 108). 

Section  104.  Implementation  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Flan.  This  aedton  does  four  things: 

(1)  repcala  the  leglalatlve  veto  provision: 

(3)  gwfflflrally  directs  the  Secretary  to  Im- 
plement the  Secretary's  Plan; 

(3)  treats  the  sale  and  subaeqoent  coordi- 
nated operation  of  Norfolk  Southern  Corpo- 
ration and  Conrafl  properties  aa  a  railroad 
merger  deemed  to  have  been  approved  by 
the  ICC: 

(4)  directs  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  the 
definitive  agreementa:  and 

(5)  defines  the  date  of  sale  as  the  date 
title  to  the  common  stock  passes  to  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation  and  the  United 
Statea  reoielveB  the  cash  purehaae  ixrice. 

Section  105.  Railroad  Purchasers  and 
Offer  For  Sale  of  Sbares  to  Bnployeea.  This 
section  repeals  those  provisions  of  NKRSA. 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  3  R  Act, 
^^^fi^A  to  give  employees  a  right  of  first 
refusal  and  to  set  limitations  on  railroad 
buyers  bad  Conrafl  been  add  as  a  terminal 
company  owned  by  several  railroads.  Since 
the  Secretary  considered  an  offer  from  em- 
ployeea to  purdiaae  Conrafl  and  sinoe  the 
purchaser  chosen  by  the  Secretary  is  a 
alnsle  corporation,  there  is  no  need  for 
Ihtiati  provisions. 

Section  108.  Cancrilatlmi  of  Debt  and  Pre- 
ferred Stock.  This  section  permiU  recapltal- 
Intlon  of  Conrafl.  prior  to  sale,  by  cancella- 
tion of  the  pjpeferred  stodi  and  debentures 
Issued  by  USRA  to  fund  Conrafl.  The  re- 
capitalisation becomes  effective  on  date  of 
sale.  Under  existing  law  the  pieferred 
shares  and  debenturea  would  be  canodled 
except  In  the  case  ConraO  went  bankrupt 
wheretipon  they  would  becoB&e  UabiUtlfa 
against  the  bankrupt  estate.  This  seetitm 
rlhn'rf**-  that  exception  becauae  no  hayvt 
would  buy  with  such  contingent  llabOlty 
and  the  flnanrial  strength  of  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation  makes  Conrafl  bank- 
ruptcy hiiiily  unlikdy. 

This  provtalcm  aOows  N<Htolk  Southern 
Corporation  to  Mng  a  dvfl  action  In  the 
event  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes 
any  action  that  oooBtitutes  a  breach  of  the 
tax  representations  made  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  Norfolk  Southern  Corpora- 
tion. 

Section  107.  AppUcabOity  of  Other  Laws. 
This  section  maintains  the  existing  exdu- 


slons  from  Judicial  or  administrative  review 
for  tanplementatian  of  the  Secretary's  Flan 
and  the  definitive  agreementa.  The  faithful 
execution  of  the  agreements  is  assured  by 
Section  121  which  gives  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Spedal  Court. 

Section  108.  Labor  Protection.  This  sec- 
tion requires  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation 
and  the  buyers  of  any  dUvested  properties  to 
provide  New  York  Dock  labor  proteetloo 
cundltlune  after  the  sale  for  employees  ad- 
verady  affected  by  tanplementatian  of  the 
sale  and  eonartlldatian  of  Norfolk  Southern 
Corporatlbn  and  Conrafl.  Kllglhle  employees 
adveraeiy  affected  after  the  aale  may  receive 
up  to  six  years  pay. 

Section  131.  Special  Court  Juriadictlon. 
This  section  extends  the  Juriadletlon  of  the 
ftiedal  Court  to  review  actiona  arising 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary's  Flan  and  the 
definitive  agreements. 

Section  122.  NKRSA  Conforming  Amend- 
ment This  section  makes  dear  thst  "sale  of 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  tai  the 
common  stoA  of  Conrafl  or  transfer  of  the 
rafl  ptopertlea  and  frei^t  aervloe  wspnnsl- 
bOttles  of  Conrafl"  are  taiduded  in  tbe  term 
"servtee  tranafers".  whkfli  Section  1188  of 
NKRSA  addressed  In  specifying  the  apiriica- 
bOlty  of  other  Federal  laws  to  the  review  of 
the  tranaartlon 

SeeUfOn  131.  RevonsflriUty  of  Employee 
Stock  Ownership  Plan  Fldudariea.  This  sec- 
tion extends  dvfl  bmnnnlty  to  ESOP  fldn- 
dartaa  for  aetlana  taken  to  Implement  the 
Secretary's  plan. 

Section  133.  Qualification  and  Review  of 
Eteployee  StoA  Ownership  Plana.  This  sec- 
tion dariflfa  tbe  rrlsting  Conrafl  ESOP  pro- 
vislona  In  two  wayc 

(1)  It  assures  no  tax  UabOtty  to  ESOP 
members  In  oonneetion  with  a  aale  to  Nor- 
folk Southern  Corporation  untfl  EBOP 
aasets  are  distributed  to  menibera,  and 

(2)  It  exempts  the  Issnanre  and  sale  or 
contribution  of  securities  by  Norfolk  South- 
era  Corporation  to  the  B80P  resultlns  from 
negotiations  between  labor  organlaatlans, 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  and  the  Sec- 
retary from  other  Federal  approvals  or  aecu- 
rltles  registration  requirementa.  Tbe  exemp- 
tion covers  only  a  converslan  of  the  ertsMng 
Conrafl  plans,  not  tbe  operation  of  any  new 
ESOP  should  the  partiea  agree  to  < 


Sectkm  201.  3R  Act  Changes  Effective  on 
Date  of  Sale.  Effective  on  auooesstul  con- 
summation of  the  sale,  the  fODowlns 
changes  appropriate  to  a  prtvatdy  owned 
CJomafl.  would  be  made: 

(1)  Extinguiah  certain  Conrafl  rdated  au- 
thorisatloiM  tai  title  U  of  the  3R  Act  with 
respect  to  the  following  agendea  or  pro- 
grams: the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommiaslon.  the 
purehaae  of  ConraO  seeurltlea,  asslstanre  in 
tranaf er  of  Conrafl  aervloe  to  local  oonunnt- 
er  authnltlea.  Rode  Island  employee  protec- 
tion under  aeparate  legMatlon.  and  other 
commuter  authority  payments. 

(2)  Repeal  aectiou  404.  406.  408.  407,  408 
(a)  and  (d),  409.  410. 411, 412  and  713  of  tbe 
3R  Act,  irtildi  address  the  sale  prooeas  itaelf 
or  are  otberwlae  unnecessary. 

Section  202.  Other  Changes  Effective  on 
Date  of  Sale.  This  section  would  repeal  or 
revlae  the  following  provisions  of  rafl  laws 
other  than  tbe  3R  iuA.  again  effective  only 
upon  consummation  of  the  sale: 

(1)  Repeal  aectlon  1154  of  NER8A.  which 
subordinates  aU  United  States  claims 
against  Conrafl  to  any  other  valid  claim. 
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11«1  of  NSRSA.  which 
rolo  »»«H  pfoco- 
of  OoBnO's  Uiht  dnwi- 
10K9)): 

IIM  of  NKRaA.  which 
rii^te  in  the  aty  of 


(4)  ItopMl  MCtton  1187(c)  of  NIR8A. 
which  pwwMw  for  tnosfer  of  OomO'i 
atoektoDOT: 

(8)  Itopaol  Metton  116S(b)  of  NKR8A. 
which  t»f^p*«  Oonnll  fram  8Uto  full  crew 
■nd  ralUfld  lawt.  (8m.  SwOoa  IMdS)): 

(«).  (7).  uid  (8)  Ddoto  from  Ow  "lUU  It«- 
tumttatlfln  mnA  impcofMBiBiit"  ftnaiiciiic 
provtaioDB  of  the  lUflnwd  RerttaJtetkn 
end  RetulatO(7  Refotm  Act  of  1976  (4R 
Act)  the  profMone  for  eepante  atandardi 
for  certain  fondlnc  of  OooraiL 

(9).  (10)  Delete  OoaraO  refeiencce  trooi 
the  aeetlon  811  loan  guarantee  provlitaa  of 
theW  Act  and  from  the  Raa  Safety  and 
Service  TiHprft^wmmt  Act  of  1963. 

(11)  Ddete  a  wedflc  reference  to  OooraJl 
fram  movWona  of  the  Rafl  Paaenter  Senr- 
ioe  Act  deaUnc  with  the  promotion  of  pri- 
vate aector  paaenger  raO  eocrklori. 

(IS)  Delete  a  ■pedflc  reference  to  ConraO 
from  the  dutlea  of  the  ICC  Rafl  Servloea 
Planning  Office. 

(IS)  Delete  reference  to  ConraQ  from  the 
entltlea  directed  to  provide  information  to 
the  Depaitment'B  Minority  Reaourcea 
Canter,  aince  thia  Information  will  be  pro- 
vided aa  required  by  the  teima  of  the  Secre- 
tanfaPlan. 

TRLB  m— MiaciLLAmonB  raovmom 
Section  Ml.  Common  Carrier  Statua  of 
Conrall  after  Sale.  ThIa  aeetlon  pitaervea 
Conrafl'a  rafl  «<""'«"*"  carrier  atatua  after 
the  aale  and  doea  not  convert  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation,  a  h«i«wt>f  company, 
into  a  railroad  carrier. 

Section  SOX  Separability.  ThIa  ia  a  atand- 
ard  provtakn  preaervlnc  other  parta  of  the 
atatute  ahould  any  part  be  held  invalid. 

Section  SOS.  Effective  Datea.  ThIa  aeetlon 
makea  everythinc  in  the  bill  effective  on 
date  of  enactment,  except  thoae  provlalona 
which  become  effective  upon  the  oonaum- 
matlon  of  aale.« 


UMI 


TOWARD  A  NEW  JJULHERIMENT 
IN  EXX>NOMIC  JUSTICE:  THE 
INCOICE  AND  JOBS  ACTHON 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hatis]  is 
reoocnlsed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  an  influential  radical  made  a 
public  address  calling  for— and  I 
quote— "the  ultimate  in  human  free- 
dom." "an  American  opportunity  soci- 
ety," a  "new  American  emancipation" 
and  even  a  "new  American  revolu- 
Uon." 

He  also  asked  the  Congress  to  "think 
anew  and  move  with  a  new  boldness  so 
every  American  who  seeks  work  can 
find  work." 

He  then  set  an  example  of  boldness. 
He  boldly  hitched  his  wagon  to  a  star 
wars  fantasy  that  would  quicken  the 
arms  race.  He  bravely  urged  that  the 
qiiickened  arms  race  be  financed  by 
transfers  of  fiinds  from  the  middle 
and  lower  rlasaea  and  by  more  Federal 


debt.  He  daringly  called  for  a  o(Miatttu- 
tional  amendment  to  forbid  any  future 
administratitxn  from  engaging  in  his 
administration's  kind  of  deficit  flnanc- 
Ing. 

But  in  taking  the  oath  of-effiee,  he 
made  a  mistake.  He  failed  to  look  up 
the  meaning  of  execute.  Now  any  dlo- 
tionary  tells  us  that  execute  means 
either  carry  out  or  put  to  death.  So  in- 
stead of  carrying  out  the  laws  of  the 
land,  he  is  now  trying  to  put  some  of 
them  to  death. 

In  his  budget  he  has  asked  Congress 
to  kiU  many  laws  by  denying  funds  for 
their  implementation.  Earlier,  he  had 
wanted  to  set  an  example  of  what  the 
CIA  calls  executive  aeti<m  by  personal- 
ly acting  to  execute  the  Council  of 
Ik»n<Hnlc  Advisers.  But  on  the  advice 
of  Members  of  Congress,  he  held  bai^ 
Instead  he  terminated  thoae  sections 
of  law  (in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
and  the  FuU  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  of  1978)  which 
govern  the  Councfl's  work.  He  did  this 
by  simply  disobeying  their  mandates 
for  an  economic  report  with  a  Presi- 
dential program  to  create  condltiCMis 
under  which  "every  American  who 
seeks  work  can  find  work." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sponsors  of  the 
Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  believe 
that  laws  should  be  enforced,  not  dis- 
obeyed. Our  bill,  therefore,  is  designed 
to  revive— and  fully  implonent— the 
striken  body  and  spirit  of  those  1946 
and  1978  statutes.  Full  employment  is 
America's  first  requirement  for  attain- 
ing genuine  freedom  and  opportunity 
for  alL  Also,  as  shown  the  history  of 
the  last  40  years,  it  is  the  first  require- 
ment for  reducing  extravagant  defi- 
cits. For  this,  no  constltutitmal  amend- 
ment is  needed. 

But  we  do  need  "to  think  anew  and 
move  with  a  new  boldness."  That  is 
wh«t  "The  Income  and  Jobs  Action 
Act"  is  aU  about.  That  is  why  our.bill 
extends  and  strengthens  the  1946  and 
1978  Uws. 

It  does  this  by  mandating  Presiden- 
tial initiatives  toward  the  goaJ^  of 

Both  (a)  creating  good  Job  opportu- 
nities for  all  able  and  willing  to  earn  a 
living  through  paid  work  and  (b)  pro- 
viding adequate  income  for  all  adults 
unable  to  work  for  pay  (sees.  2  and  3), 

Promoting  realistic  planning  to  help 
declining  industries  (civilian  or  mili- 
tary) to  convert  to  sectors  where  more 
or  better  goods  and  services  are 
needed  (sec.  4), 

^Mtrking  overall  planning  for  attain- 
ing full  employment  through  (a)  a 
bold  new  approach  to  local  initiative 
in  overall  planning,  (b)  inclusive  local 
and  national  partnerships  among  all 
sectors  of  society,  and  (c)  a  total  pack- 
age of  the  many  incentives  needed  for 
more  creative  use  of  both  private  and 
public  sectors  and  maitet  and  non- 
mailtet  processes  (sec.  5),  and 

Efficient  implementation  through 
staged  schedules  that  include  educa- 


tlmial  aeUvltles  within  eai^  State  and 
through  the  Introductlm  at  long  last 
of  net  outlay  budgeting  (sec.  6). 

This  legislation  authoriaes  no  addi- 
tional funds  whatsoever.  It  ia  a  policy 
mandat*  to  the  President,  his  Oouncfl 
of  Beonomie  Advisers,  and  other  agen- 
cies set  up  by  Federal  statute.  Their 
present  budgets  are  in  toto  large 
enoui^  to  carry  out  this  mandate 
with  whatever  changes  In  priorities  a 
Presidential  full  employment  program 
may  propose  or  the  Congress  may  au- 
thorlK  in  other  legislation.  And 
rather  than  authorising  more  funds 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  or 
the  Congressional  Budget  Committees, 
the  biU  would  give  them,  instead,  a 
more  coherent  Presidential  program 
as  a  starting  point  for  their  delibera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  use  hal- 
lowed words  lii^tly.  We  deplore  the 
use  of  freedom  by  those  who  seek  a 
union  free  environment  and  liberation 
from  controls  that  protect  consumers, 
workers  and  the  environment.  We 
reject  the  use  of  opportunity  to  dis- 
guise the  actions  of  those  who  se^ 
mwe  opportunities  for  sheltoing 
th^r  millions  frtnn  taxes.  We  cannot 
go  al(»g  with  those  who  sedt  emanci- 
pation from  laws  against  bribery,  tax 
evasion,  and  the  buying  of  elections 
and  votes. 

Our  legislation  offers  a  framework 
for  Americans  to  work  together  on 
behalf  of  true  freedom— freedom  for 
all.  blade,  white,  brown  and  yellow, 
not  Just  for  a  few  pampered  elltea. 

Our  bill  charts  the  paths  on  which 
the  people,  the  Congress,  and  the 
President  can  walk  together  in  doing 
whatever  is  to  be  done— and  undone— 
to  build  true  American  opportunity  so- 
ciety. 

If  this  measure  is  enacted  without 
crippUng  changes,  if  it  is  creatively  ad- 
ministered with  the  full  participation 
of  an  alert  dtlsenry  and  If  it  qtarks 
action  on  an  entire  fuU  employment 
pacluge.  then  we  could  at  long  last 
emancipate  this  country  from  fear  of 
coming  recessions.  Its  full  implementa^ 
tion  would  mean  emancipation  from 
the  present-day  horrors  of  poverty, 
hunger,  homelessness.  business  and 
farm  faflures.  family  breakdown,  cyni- 
cism and  despair. 

We  reject  the  Radical  Right  princi- 
ple: "Let  Gold  rule"  or  "Do  others  in 
before  they  do  you  in."  Their  emphsr 
sis  on  personal  greed  and  possessive  in- 
dividualism would  subvert  much  of  the 
good— and  enlarge  most  of  the  bad— in 
American  society. 

Our  moral  premise,  rather  is  the 
original  Golden  Rule:  do  unto  others 
what  you  would  have  others  do  tmto 
you.  On  this  premise,  we  weave  the 
highest  principles  of  economic  Justice 
into  the  seamless  web  of  public  and 
private  decisionmaking  and  action. 


In  doing  this,  we  have  tried  to  com- 
bine wisdom  from  the  past  and  realis- 
tic knowledge  of  the  present  with  a 
bold  new  vision  tot  the  future  of  our 
generations  and  generations  to  cone. 

To'-explain  what  we  are  attempting, 
Ishallnow 

Explain  why  one  may  see  this  legis- 
lation as  outlining  a  new  experiment 
in  economic  democracy. 

Review  the  historical  anteacdents  of 
The  Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act. 

Set  forth  Its  guiding  prlndplM.  and 
then 


'  n  wDiuui  Biuaia 

The  Income  and  JoIm  Action  Act 
does  not  propose  a  new  American  revo- 
lution. 

Its  sponsors  stand  by  the  highest 
principles  of  the  first  American  revo- 
lution, the  Ckmstltutlon,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  We  favor  the  democratic 
processes  of  llberaticm  and  eonsdous- 
ness  raising  initiated  by  the  New  Deal, 
by  the  dvU  rights.  dvU  liberties  and 
women's  movements,  by  neighborhood 
actlvltieB  and  by  aU  those  who  knAw 
that  national  security  begins  with  eoo- 
nomie  securities  at  home.  These  proc- 
esses lead  not  toward  revolution  but 
toward  fundamental  institutional 
change. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
Republic,  many  experimoits  were 
made  in  fundamoital  institutional 
change— from  the  BOl  of  Rights  and 
the  elimination  of  property  qualificap 
tions  for  suffrage  to  the  freeing  of  the 
slaves,  the  direct  election  of  Senators, 
women's  suffrage,  and  lowering  of  the 
voting  age  to  18.  While  always  resisted 
by  entrenched  economic  interests, 
these  forward  steps  were  aoomipanled 
by  Innovation  and  experimentation  in 
expanding  material  production. 

Over  the  centuries  these  and  other 
expertmimts  in  political  democracy, 
stated  the  American  Catholic  bishops 
in  November  1984.  "did  a  great  deal  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  dvil  and  po- 
litical rights  in  our  Nation."  They  also 
contributed  to  Impressive  strides  in 
providing  material  necessities. 

The  bishops  then  pointed  out  that 
economic  Justice  has  lagged  behind  po- 
litical democracy: 

There  remain  major  problema  and  Injua- 
tlcea  that  infrlnse  upon  himuui  dlsnlty.  The 
NaUon  B|UBt  take  up  the  taak  of  framing  a 
new  national  coneenaua  that  all  peraona 
have  rl^ta  In  the  wxmnmlr.  aphere  and  that 
aodety  haa  a  moral  obligation  to  take  necea- 
aary  atepa  to  enaure  that  no  one  among  ua  ia 
hungry,  bomeleea.  unemployed  or  otherwtae 
denied  what  ia  neoeaaary  to  live  with  digni- 
ty. 

The  bishops  then  suggested  that 

The  time  haa  come  for  a  aimilar  experi- 
ment in  American  deiuociacy:  the  creation 
of  an  order  that  guaranteee  the  mlnimimi 
oondltlona  of  human  dignity  in  the  eetmom- 
ic  aphere  of  every  peraon. 

That  is  the  kind  of  social  order  fa- 
vored by  miokesmen  of  aU  major  reli- 
gions. That  message  was  given  ba(±  in 
August  of  last  year  by  the  Reverend 


Stephen  J.  Thurston,  pastor  of  the 
New  Covenant  Missionary  Baptist 
Churdi  when  (together  with  Msgr. 
John  J.  Egan)  he  testified  In  supptnt 
of  last  year's  venton  of  our  proposaL 
It  Is  thie  kind  of  order  soui^t,  I  be- 
lieve, not  only  by  the  sponsor  of  this 
biU  but  by  many  others  who  are  study- 
ing the  blU  carefully  before  taking  a 
position  on  it  •  •  • 

FBOM  njOOEUm  BOOSBVHJr  TO  AUSUBTUB 


Forty  one  years  ago,  while  planning 
how  to  win  the  war  against  the  fascist 
Axis.  Preddent  ftanklln  Roosevelt  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  on  plans  to  win 
the  peace.  The  foundation  of  any 
sound  plan,  he  dedared.  would  be  an 

mttvnnmif  bfll  of  rii^ts. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  right  to  a 
useful  and  remunerative  Job.  He  then 
set  forth  seven  other  rights.  They 
dealt  with  decent  wages,  adequate 
housing,  health  care,  sodal  security, 
educattm.  family  farming  and  protec- 
tl<m  against  numopoly. 

If  these  and  similar  rights  are  car- 
ried into  practice.  Roosevelt  affirmed. 
America  could  build  a  new  basis  of  se- 
curity and  promerity  for  all— regard- 
less of  station,  race  or  creed.  Thus 
America  would  never  again  return  to 
the  bocmi-and-bust  business  cyde  of 
the  past.  Americans  could  be  confident 
that  with  the  termination  of  war-time 
spending,  we  would  never  again  expe- 
rience the  catastrophic  horror  of -the 
1929  collapse  and  the  depression  that 
was  ended  (mly  by  Wortd  War  n. 

But  should  rightist  reaction  prevent 
the  Implementation  of  economic 
rights.  Roosevelt  warned,  then  "even 
though  we  shaD  have  conquered  our 
enemies  on  the  battlefields  abroad,  we 
shall  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  Fas- 
cism here  at  home." 

During  the  1944  election  campaign, 
Roosevelt  took  this  issue  to  the 
people.  This  forced  Thomas  Dewey, 
his  Republican  opponent,  to  give  1U> 
service  to  Jobs  for  alL  But  it  was  dear 
to  most  voters  that  Republican  politi- 
cal service  was  more  given  to  rightist 
reaction  than  to  full  envloymmt 
Roosevelt  was  re-dected  to  sn  unprec- 
edented fourth  term. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  dection. 
Harry  Truman— then  Vice  Preddent- 
elect  but  stiU  a  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri—and Senator  James  Murray  of 
Montana  decided  that  new  legislation 
was  needed  to  make  economic  rights  a 
reality.  In  their  report  of  December 
18. 1944  they  stated  that- 

The  ao-caUed  right  to  a  job  ia  a  meaning- 
leaa  figure  of  apeeeh  unleaa  our  Oovemmoit 
ainmmff  reaponalbillty  for  the  expanakm  of 
our  peao^lme  economy  ao  that  it  will  be  ca- 
pable of  aaaurlng  continuing  full  employ- 
mmt. 

They  therefore  proposed  a  full  em- 
ployment biU  to  estaUlsh  respondbil- 
ity  for  full  employmoit  planning.  In 
February  1945— Just  40  years  ago— this 
bill  was  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 


the  Congress.  It  was  cosponscaed  by  a 
bipartisan  coalition  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  It  was  supported  warmly 
by  all  sect<n«  of  the  labor  movement, 
all  major  reUgious  groups,  most 
mayors,  many  Independent  business- 
men and  by  the  major  organisaUmis 
representing  women  and  minorities. 
Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevdt  and  then  of  President 
Ttuman,  it  was  backed  by  all  executive 
agencies— even  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

All  the  summrters  were  agreed  that 
the  enactment  of  the  measure  without 
destraetive  amendments  would  make 
American  capitalism  more  regwnsible 
and  more  democratic.  They  knew  that 
with  full  employment,  market  demand 
would  be  hig^  enough  to  allow  private 
business  to  earn  good  long-term  prof- 
its wiUiout  becoming  addicted  to  mili- 
tary contracts,  tax  subsidies  and  hi|^ 
cost  bailouts. 

But  the  bill  was  stnxigly  attacked  by 
a  small  and  extranely  powerful  minor- 
ity of  the  people  whom  Roosevdt 
called  Economic  Royalists  and  Eco- 
nomic Bourbons.  Economic  Royalists. 
These  people  saw  unemployment  as  a 
weapon  to  use  against  working  people. 
They  looked  forward  to  the  bargains 
they  would  pick  up  in  the  stoA 
maricet  during  recession  at  dfpiTMlon 
They  prefored  the  cosy  comfort  of 
Federal  omtracts,  loans  and  subd- 
dle»— as  against  goiuine  oompetttlcm 
in  a  full-employment  economy.  They 
saw  full-employment  opportunities  at 
good  wages  as  something  that  would 
give  more  powo-  and  status  to  wunen 
and  racial  minorities. 


But  without  bringing  these 
into  the  <ven.  they  attacked  the  bUl 
with  pure  donagogy.  It  would  lead  to 
too  much  regulation  and  spending, 
they  charged— pertiaps  even  to  social- 
ism. These  were  the  same  shopworn 
argummts  they  had  used  against 
every  New  Deal  measure  to  save  cap- 
itaUsm— from  bank  deposit  Insurance 
to  Sodal  Security  and  the  Labor  Rda- 
tions  Act. 

As  a  result  of  this  oppodtion,  the 
bill  was  weakened  before  becoming  law 
in  February  1946.  The  term  "fuU"  was 
replaced  by  "maxlmimfi."  More  impor- 
tant, the  right  to  a  Job  opportunity 
was  stricken. 

Nonetheless,  the  bUl  crystallaed  in 
powerful  form  a  growing  consensus 
that  the  Federal  Govnnment  has  a 
bade  respondbillty  to  coordinate  all 
its  pUuu,  functions,  and  resources  to 
prevent  another  mass  depression. 

To  implemoit  this  reqionsibillty, 
the  act 

First,  instructed  the  President  to  de- 
velop every  year— and  send  to  Con- 
gress in  the  Bnonomtc  Repent— an 
overall  economic  imigram  to  attain 
needed  levels  of  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  powo-. 
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Seoond.  wt  up  the  CouneU  of  Eoo- 
nomie  Adrlaen  to  help  advlw  on  mieh 
■  ftMniilnatfif  p»i>g*^"«,  *dA 

Third,  eetehltihed  the  Jc^nt  Boo- 
nomle  Oommlttee  to  help  Oancreai  In 
ooonUnatlnc  led^latlon  atf eettng  eoo- 
nomle  policy. 

Durlnc  the  flnt  SO  ye«n  of  this  leg- 
tfi^ttom.  one  fact  wu  abundantly 
clear  there  had  been  no  maai  depres- 
«ion  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  In 
fact,  the  word  "raoearion"  had  to  be 
Invented  to  replace  "depression"  In  de- 
ta1t>ing  downturns  In  the  business 
cycle. 

But  by  the  early  1970's,  under  the 
leadoahlp  of  Representathre  Auons- 
Tui  Hawkois,  members  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
the  OongrCTslonal  Bla^  Caucus  un- 
covered less  obvious  facts: 

First.  whUe  the  country  suffered 
merely  from  recurring  recessions, 
people— and  particulaiiy  younger 
people— In  black  and  Hlspanlr  ghet- 
toes  and  In  many  rural  areas  were 
stricken  by  ongoing  mass  depression. 

Second,  official  Oovemment  statis- 
tics seriously  understated  the  real 
amount  of  Joblessness,  while  also  pro- 
viding little  or  no  Information  on  the 
consequences  of  Joblessness  for  busi- 
ness failure,  family  breakdown,  alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  and  crime. 

Third,  full  emplojrment  was  being 
nHXMmxij  defined  as  the  highest  tolera- 
ble level  of  unemployment,  with  that 
level  rising  from  2  or  3  percent  to  5.  6, 
or  7  percent  of  a  narrowly  defined 
labor  force. 

Fourth,  official  ideas  of  full  employ- 
ment planning  tended  to  be  restricted 
to  manpower  programs  alone— such  as 
new  careers,  public  service  employ- 
ment. CBTA  and  other  Job  training 
measures  even  ignoring  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  and  foreign  economic 
pcdlcy. 

Fifth,  the  idea  of  overall  planning 
and  coordination— the  keys  to  and  suc- 
cessful business  activity  or  dty  govern- 
ment—faded out  as  more  and  more  at- 
tention was  i^en  to  single  issue  solu- 
tions to  multidimensional  problons. 

Sixth,  under  onslaughts  from  the 
radical  right,  many  people  seemed  to 
have  dropped— or  tanporarHy  forgot- 
ten—the Roosevelt  vision  of  an  eco- 
nomic bill  of  rights. 

In  1974  Airausnrs  Hawkihs  and 
scores  of  colleagues  In  the  both 
Houses  of  Congress  picked  up  the 
fallen  flag  by  introducing  the  Equal 
C^nwrtunlty  and  Full  Employment 
Act.  This  measure  reasserted  in  im- 
proved form  the  right  to  freely  chosen 
Job  opportunities  at  fair  wages.  To  en- 
force this  right,  provision  was  made 
for  an  over-all  full  employment  pro- 
gram to  be  presented  to  Congress  and 
reviewed  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, local  reserves  of  private  and 
public  Job  projects  to  be  developed  in 
cooperation  with  local  and  neighbor- 
hood boards,  a  Job  Guarantee  Office 


within  a  renamed  UjS.  Full  Employ- 
ment Service.  Standby  Job  Corps,  a 
National  Ooounlaslon  for  Full  Iteploy- 
ment  PKdley  Studies,  and  opportunltes 
for  administrative  or  Judldal  appeals 
by  anyone  deprived  of  his  or  her  Job 
ri^ts. 

The  struggles  over  this  legislation 
and  the  many  amendments  offered  to 
it  were  long  and  bitter.  A  privileged 
minority  of  big  business  leaders  lev- 
eled their  attack  against  the  idea  of 
economic  rights  for  other  people. 
They  themselves  might  enjoy  the 
right  to  rig  prices,  get  big  welfare  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  govenunent. 
and  buHd  tax  shelters  to  escape  social 
revoostbllity.  But  ordinary  people 
should  not  have  the  rli^t  to  earn  a 
living  at  fair  wages.  To  support  them, 
some  economists— betto*  called  loono- 
mlsts— who  bow  dally  before  the  loon 
of  the  so-called  free  market  argued 
that  In  Its  original  form  the  measure 
would  have  eliminatifd  substandard 
poverty-level  wages. 

In  October  1978,  the  Hawkins-Hum- 
phrsy  bill  was  finally  enacted.  Al- 
though many  of  its  Important  provi- 
sions were  sacrificed,  the  final  law 
nonetheless  ctmtained  a  vital  mandate. 
It  required  the  President  every  year  to 
aim  at  the  interim  target  of  tolnging 
offldslly  measured  unemployment 
down  to  4  percent  within  S  years.  A 
few  months  later,  in  his  first  Economic 
Report  under  the  law.  President 
Carta'  set  a  target  of  reducing  unem- 
ployment—then over  6  percent— to  4 
percent  by  1983.  But  the  President 
then  departed,  as  Represmtative 
Hawkixs  promptly  pointed  out.  frcmi 
the  basic  spirit  of  the  law  by  moving 
to  expand  imemployment  as  a  pre- 
sumed cure  for  inflatkm.  By  the  1980 
election,  both  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment rose  considerably.  This  allowed 
Ronald  Reagan  to  campaign  success- 
fully on  behalf  of  Jobs.  Jobs  and  more 
Jobs. 

Since  thai.  President  Reagan  has 
conslstenUy  departed  from  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  At  no 
time  has  he  set  a  target  of  reducing 
unemployment  to  4  percent.  In  his 
ISconomic  Report  of  February  5,  1985. 
Mr.  Reagan  does  not  even  mention  the 
word  "unemployment,"  let  alone  set 
any  targets  for  reducing  it.  He  did 
claim  that  8  million  more  people  were 
working  than  when  he  came  into 
office.  In  using  this  f ig\ire.  he  failed  to 
point  out  that  this  growth  was  less 
than  half  of  the  13  million  growth 
during  the  Carter  administration— and 
therefore  represented  a  slowdown 
from  previous  growth  rates.  This  slow- 
down, of  course,  was  largely  due  to  the 
Reagan  recession  of  1981-82— the  larg- 
est eccmomlc  decline  since  World  War 
n.  By  the  end  of  1982.  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  became  double  digit,  peak- 
ing at  10.6  percent.  And  for  1983  as  a 
whole,  the  official  unemployment  rate 


was  9.6  percent— over  twice  as  high  as 
the  statutory  target  of  4  percent. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  an  uneven 
upturn  that  has  meant  prosperity  for 
some  and  misery  for  many  more,  the 
offldal  unemployment  of  about  7.4 
percent  is  higher  than  where  It  was  In 
either  1979  or  1980.  And  for  January 
198S,  the  number  of  people  officially 
reported  as  unemployed— and  this 
leaves  out  the  number  of  their  depend- 
ents—reached 83  million.  That  is  the 
seasonally  adjusted  figure.  The  actual 
figure,  without  seasons!  adjustment, 
was  a  little  over  9.1  million. 

To  this  huge  figure,  however,  we 
must  add  otha  data  that  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairperson  of  the  Educa- 
tkm  and  Labor  Oommlttee.  Represent- 
ative HAWKim.  has  often  pointed 
out— the  Oovemment  cblleets  but  does 
not  pubUdae:  First,  about  6  million 
part-time  workers  actively  seeking 
more  hours  of  work  but  not  finding  it; 
and  second,  another  6  million  or  so 
who  want  Jobs  but.  ita  one  reason  or 
another,  have  not  been  actively  seek- 
ing them  and  therefore  are  not  count- 
ed in  the  labor  force.  Add  these  3  fig- 
tues  together  and  you  get  not  8.5  or 
9.1  million,  but  18.5  or  19.1  million  Job- 
leas  people.  In  the  technical  Jargon  of 
Fedoal  statisticians,  they  may  not  be 
unemployed.  But  they  deqierately 
need  employment  onwrtunltiea.  That 
is  why  Representative  HAWKiin 
argues  that  this  larger  total  should  be 
officially  published  instead  of  being 
hidden  among  the  fine  print.  Indeed, 
this  could  be  dme  without  disturbing 
the  official  total,  which  might  be  lar 
beled  "U-1".  Then  the  larger  figure- 
now  ranging  from  18.6  to  10.1  mO- 
llon— could  be  called  U-2.  the  non-em- 
ployed or  simply  the  Jobless. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  official  daU  tell  the 
whole  story. 

First  of  all.  there  Is  scnne  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  official  re- 
ports of  Jobless  Jobseekers.  Recently, 
the  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Youngstown  University,  Ohio,  did  its 
own  door-to-door  survey  in  Youngs- 
town. one  of  the  country's  many  de- 
pression areas,  one  for  which  the  Oov- 
emment reported  15.2  percent  unem- 
ployment. Using  the  Oovemment's 
definitions  but  exercising  more  care  in 
its  survey  methods,  the  university's 
figure  was  29.3. 

Second,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  never  included  other  victims  of 
Joblessness— not  the  dependents  of  the 
Jobless  and  not  the  employed  people 
who  fear  termination  or  whose  wages 
are  kept  down  by  the  existence  of  a 
large  "reserve  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed." Let  us  assume  that  every  Job- 
leas  person  has  at  least  one  dependent. 
This  raises  the  number  of  victims  from 
18.5  to  37  million.  Let  us  then  assume 
that  for  every  one  of  these  victims, 
one  employed  person  is  victimised  by 
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Job  Insecurity  or  substandard 
Tliis  raises  the  figure  to  74  mOllan 
people.  So  by  these  ultraoonservattve 
estimates  the  total  number  of  people 
directly  vietimlnd  by  unemployment 
amounts  to  almost  a  third  of  the  U.S. 
population. 

Even  these  estimate,  however,  are 
serious  understatements  <»  the  full 
Impact  of  Joblessness.  They  do  not  in- 
clude the  local  government,  landlords, 
and  storekeepers  adversely  imparted 
by  declining  tax  bases,  rent  payments, 
and  consumer  purchases.  Vot  do  they 
even  suggest  the  enormous  impact  of 
Joblessness  and  Job  insecurity  on  work- 
ers' morale,  productivity,  physical  and 
mental  health,  aleohollam.  (bug  addio- 
tkm.  violence  in  the  family,  suidde. 
low-income  crime,  radsm.  anti-Semi- 
tism. frg*«»"^  and  other  forms  of  insti- 
tutionalised or  spontaneous  discriml- 
natifwii 

Moreover,  all  the  data  become  more 
startling  when  attention  is  paid  to  spe- 
cific groups  of  people.  In  depressed  lo- 
calities and  Industries,  the  general  In- 
dicators are  much  hi^ier  than  the 
above.  And  in  general,  without  refer- 
ence to  specific  areas  and  sectors,  the 
official  rates  for  January  1985  show 
the  percentages  of  offldal  unemploy- 
ment: 11.6  fw  all  people  of  Htg>anir 
origbi;  13.2  for  Vietnam  male  veterans, 
25  to  29  years  of  age;  15  for  all  bUu^s; 
19.7  for  all  teenagers;  and  over  40  per- 
cent for  black  teenagers. 

For  all  these  groups,  moreover,  ss 
for  all  older  men,  the  official  data 
show  declining  labor  force  participa- 
tion: that  is,  larger  numbers  of  labor 
force  "drop-outs"  and  "kept-outs." 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  impact 
of  Joblessness  on  poverty.  We  all  know 
that  during  the  last  4  years,  the 
number  and  percentage  of  people  and 
families  below  the  so-called  "poverty 
line"  has  risoi.  We  all  know  that  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  has 
been  growing.  Much  of  this  poverty  is 
the  direct  result  of  Joblessness,  which 
reaches  over  65  percent  for  all  families 
below  the  poverty  line  and  over  80  per- 
orat  for  fonale-headed  households 
below  the  same  line.  Thai  there  are 
the  working  poor.  These  are  the 
people  who  toll  f  m*  poverty  wages  that 
are  the  Indirect  effect  of  a  Job  short- 
age that  allows  employers  to  pay  pov- 
erty wages— and  get  away  with  it. 

Unfortunately,  radical  riiAitwingers 
often  see  benefits  in  a  large  pool  of 
Jobless  people.  "There's  no  insurance 
against  strong  labor  movements  and 
higgler  wages  like  a  large  pool  of  un- 
employed people,"  they  tell  them- 
selves or  occasionally  write:  "That  is 
the  best  way  to  raise  productivity  in 
competition  with  foreign  labor.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  pick  up  depression 
bargains  than  a  downturn  in  the  busi- 
ness cyde." 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  twisted 
logic  that  the  sponsors  of  our  bill  want 
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to  stral^ten  out  by  again  piling  up 
the  fallen  flag  of  economic  rights. 
;  lewtam  lef:  ns 


"True  individual  freedom."  Roose- 
velt stated  in  1944.  "cannot  exist  with- 
out economic  security  and  Independ- 
enoe."  In  1946,  this  theme  was  devel- 
oped still  further  by  the  late  Prof. 
Abba  Lemer,  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  economists: 

The  aecuilty  of  knowtnc  that  one  Is  able 
to  flnd  aootber  Job  also  mesas  that  the 
wwker  Is  toon  ttuxtNiiiily  pnteeted 
■calaat  opprwlon  than  by  any  WMstInn 
OP  wotklng  cuiidlUoiM.  His  great  leccuiie  to 
threatened  opprisslnn  is  the  power  to  go 
away  and  set  anotber  Job.  He  will  know 
litaX  is  meant  by  myiiis  an  men  are  free 
and  eonsL  Fan  enpioyment  i>  the  greateet 
guardian  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

During  the  last  40  years,  Mr.  ^leak- 
er, most  of  us  have  made  some 
progress  in  restating  such  sndent 
phrases  "The  dignity  of  man"  and  "AU 
men  are  created  equaL" 

Most  of  us  think  now  of  the  dignity 
of  human  beings— women  and  children 
as  well  as  men.  And  many  of  us,  iriien 
we  use  the  word  "all."  we  really  mean 
all— no  matter  what  their  color,  race, 
ethnic  badtground,  reUgiim.  or  age. 
When  we  say  "every,"  we  do  not  limit 
ourselves  to  everyone  who  "counts  for 
something."  We  do  not  exdude  the 
"no-aooount"  people  who  are  Jobless, 
homeless,  or  hdpless.  We  do  not  ex- 
dude the  mlddleKdaas  people  who  are 
being  squeeMd  by  the  present  pblldes 
of  the  radical  right.  We  evm  Indude 
the  ultra  rich  who  suffer  from— in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Chaites  Henry,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  pblltioal  adence 
professor— the  deviant  behavior  and 
pathology  of  "the  culture  of  wealth." 
We  reqieet  their  ri^t  to  be  rich,  but 
not  at  the  expoise  of  the  poverty  of 
others  and  the  loas  of  their  commit- 
ment to  moral  valties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dictionary  defines 
"all"  as  "the  entire  or  total  number." 
It  defines  "every"  as  "each  without  ex- 
ception." But  ttie  radical  right 
Reaganltes  have  their  own  dicticxury. 
Since  it  is  dassified.  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  copy.  But  from  dose  observa- 
tion, my  suspldon  is  that  when  they 
talk  about  (wportunlty  for  "all."  they 
are  »>»<nMng  mainly  of  "White  Upper- 
daas  Rich  Men."  Their  firm  conviction 
is  that  the  WORMS  have  too  litUe 
money.  They,  therefore,  deserve  more 
Oovemment  handouts,  even  if  we 
must  print  more  and  more  money  to 
keep  them  happy.  As  for  the  poor  and 
the  Jobless,  their  thinking  goes,  they 
have  too  much  money,  so  we  must  cut 
all  funds  for  the  poor  and  transfer  the 
"savings"  to  the  rich. 

By  this  way  of  thinking  and  acting 
the  poor  and  the  Jobless  are  predes- 
tined to  be  an  underdass.  particularly 
those  who  are  black.  HifiTanie.  native 
American,  or  female. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  bdieve  that  thto 
country  has  a  rendesvous  with  a  dif- 
ferent Und  of  destiny— a  destiny  in 
which  econnmic  righta  taice  prece- 
dence over  "rltfitlst  reaction." 

Many  of  these  economic  ritfits  have 
been  set  forth  In  a  boat  of  vitally  Im- 
portant measures  dealing  with  single 
lasuas  in  the  Economic  BOl  of  RiiSits 
of  1944:  edneatlop,  housing,  health 
care,  sodal  aeeurity,  family  farming, 
and  protection  against  monopoly. 
Other  Important  propoaals  have  dealt 
with  the  riglits  of  people  threatened 
by  plant  dosurea,  high  Interest  ratea, 
dcdinlng  emorts.  and  the  long-term 
impact  of  an  unprecedented  Federal 
debt 

But  none  of  theae  separate  measures 
can  be  property  financed  if  the  coun- 
try is  losing  the  productive  power  of 
the  JoUeas  and  the  purchasing  power 
Uiat  fullCT  employment  would  provide. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  a  full  employ- 
ment approach  is  one  of  the  reasooi 
that  there  is  not  enough  supptnt  as 
yet  for  any  of  these  wedfic  measures. 
It  is  (me  of  the  muacm  why  we  do  not 
yet  have  a  full  enouib  package  of  pro- 
gressive  legislation  in  all  these  many 


lliat  is  why  Frsnklln  R(X)aevdt 
made  the  rights  to  a  Job  and  adequate 
income  the  oataatXaat  of  his  postwar 
planning.  That  is  the  ewMxmitc  logic 
bdiind  "The  InoMue  and  Joba  Actioa 
Act."  That  Is  why  the  tafU  set  forth 
cotaln  economic  rights  and  then, 
under  that  policy  umbrella,  proceeds 
to  the  coordination  of  p(>Ucles  (m  con- 
versl(m.  locally  rooted  planning  and 
implonentation. 

1.  TBB  UfflR  TO  SABll  A  Umm  (IBC.  S) 

Ttoit  radical  right  bdieves  they  have 
some  divine  rii^t  to  keq>  wages  down 
by  whatever  volume  of  cydical  or  non- 
cydical  unemployment  is  politically 
tolerable— and  that  is  what  they  mean 
whm  they  occasionaUy  use  the  term 
"full  em^yment."  They  even  look 
forward  to  the  next  recession,  hoping 
that  it  win  do  even  more  to  weaken  or- 
ganised labor  than  Reagan's  1981-82 
recession,  lliey  believe  in  the  divine 
right  of  rlghtwing  capital  to  a  uni<m- 
free  environment.  That  Is  their  high- 
tech  ver8i(m  of  the  18th  century's 
"divine  rii^t  of  kings."  For  some  of 
them,  it  is  the  ri^t  to  keep  or  make  a 
fortune  without  ever  doing  an  honest 
dajr's  woriL. 

As  a  constructive  alternative,  we 
have  updated  Roosevdt's  1944  "right 
to  a  Job"  and  the  Hawldns-Humphrey 
"right  to  full  (vpintunlties  for  useful 
paid  employment  at  fair  ratea  of  com- 
pensation." Our  new  formulation— and 
we  invite  suggestions  Ua  sny  Improve- 
ment that  may  be  needed— is  as  fol- 
lows: 

E^rery  adult  American  able  and  will- 
ing to  earn  a  living  through  paid  woi^ 
has  the  ri^t  to  a  free  choice  among 
opportunities  for  useful,  productive. 
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and  fulfUllnc  paid  employment— pvt- 
or  fun-time— at  decent  vaces  or  self - 
onployment. 

"nie  apedal  attention  given  to  volun- 
tary part-time  work  recognlaea  the 
need  of  many  people— itudenta,  older 
people,  and  thoee  with  child-rearing 
and  houaekeeplng  rwponalhlHtlee— for 
paid  employment  of  10  to  15  or  20 
hours  a  week.  In  my  Judgment,  of 
course,  part-time  workers  should  enjoy 
full  fringe  beneflts  In  addition  to 
decent  wages,  something  which  Is 
more  feasible  If  they  become  members 
of  the  American  labor  movement. 

This  same  sectkm  makes  It  obligato- 
ry for  all  agendes  set  up  under  Feder- 
al statute— Including  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Syston— to  operate  In  a  fashion 
to  help  Implement  this  right. 

a.  1HB  BIOBn  or  1W0SB  UIUBLB  TO  WOaX  POK 

FAT  <nc.  s> 

The  radical  rightists  think  they  have 
the  right  to  widen  still  further  the 
holes  In  the  welfare  net.  They  employ 
high-paid  professionals  to  popularise 
the  nonsensical  Idea  that  most  welfare 
recipients  are  unemployable,  lasy.  or 
stupid. 

We.  on  the  other  hand,  believe  In  a 
genuine  safety  net  for  all  adults 
unable  to  worii  for  pay— and  this,  of 
course,  would  enable  them  to  *'ake 
better  care  of  their  dependents.  We  do 
not  suggest  that  it  be  anywhere  as 
generous  as  the  administration's 
safety  net  that  protects  the  country 
club  membenhlpe.  stock  values,  and 
three  martini  luncheons  of  the  coun- 
try's biggest  bankers  and  military  oon- 
tractors.  We  think  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  enough.  On  this  basis, 
we  propose  the  following: 

Every  adult  American  unable  to 
work  tot  pay  has  the  right  to  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  that  rises  with 
Increases  In  the  wealth  and  productivi- 
ty of  the  society. 

To  guide  the  interpretation  of  this 
right,  we  add  a  protection  against  la- 
beling people  unable  to  work  Just  be- 
cause of  the  unavaOabillty  of  suitable 
work  at  a  given  place  or  because  of  the 
lack  of  employment  experience. 

a.  coavBonra  to  sooaomc  aacrou  that 
SBOOLB  as  xKrAmsD  (sac.  «) 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  about 
conversion.  Mr.  Speaker.  Many  Mem- 
bers have  proposed  excellent  measures 
favoring  conversion  from  the  produc- 
tion of  military  goods  no  longer 
needed.  Others  have  been  pondering 
how  to  promote  conversion  into  more 
productive  operations  of  steel,  auto, 
rubber,  glass,  and' textile  plants  that 
are  wtndtng  or  closing  down. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  present  admin- 
istration's program  and  budget,  we  can 
find  attention  to  entirely  different 
kinds  of  conversion.  One  is  the  effort 
by  radical  Reaganltes  to  convert 
American  executives  from  innovative 
entrepreneurshlp  into  cocaine  capital- 
ists. This  is  done  by  larger  and  larger 
injections  of  funny  money  through 


bailouts,  high  Interest  handouts  on 
rlskless  Oovemment  securities,  tax 
giveaways,  and  cost-idus  contracts. 
The  other  is  the  use  of  media  imagery, 
militaristic  Jingoism,  and  subtle  radsm 
to  convert  American  workers  Into  Re- 
publicans. In  this,  they  are  helped  by 
some  radical  televlsl<m  evangelicals 
who  try  to  give  the  impression  that 
Ood  is  spelled  O.O  J». 

In  our  bill,  we  talk  sense  on  econom- 
ic conversion.  We  require  that  the 
President's  program,  as  presented  to 
Congress  every  year,  deal  with  two 
ccmstructlve  kinds  of  economic  conver- 
sion: conversion  from  military  to  civil- 
ian seetora— as  dealt  with  more  specifi- 
cally in  various  bills  now  before  the 
Congress -and  conversion  from  declin- 
ing civilian  sectors  to  dvOlan  sectors 
where  there  are  unmet  needs  for  more 
or  better  goods  or  services. 

To  fund  such  conversion  activities, 
we  '"M««<^t^  that  the  President's 
budget  provide  no  less  than  the  funds 
proposed  for  military  spending. 

«.  MAmATOM  utCAULT-aAsio  ruix 
'Fuunmra  (aaa  a) 


Large  corporations  always  plan 
ahead.  Generals  and  admirals  spend 
most  of  their  time  planning.  Every  ci- 
vilian agency  does  some  kind  of  plan- 
ning. But  moat  of  this  planning  serves 
some  special  Interests  alone.  Most  of  it 
is  overcentrallaed.  And  behind  all  the 
fancy  talk  about  free  market  forces, 
the  radical  rightists  dream  of  more 
and  more  centralised,  qiedal  interest, 
behind-the-scenes  planning  by  orga- 
nised forces  of  the  rich  and  the  power- 
f uL  That  Is  the  kind  of  planning  we 
get  from  a  special  Interest  White 
House. 

The  sponsors  of  this  measure  believe 
in  public  interest  planning,  not  special 
interest  coddling.  We  believe  that  the 
White  House  should  be  brought  back 
into  the  public  sector.  Toward  that 
end.  building  on  the  precedents  of  the 
1946  and  1978  employment  planning 
acts,  we  ask  the  Congress  to  mandate 
the  kind  of  Presidential  program 
needed  to  help  America  achieve  its 
best  potentials  during  the  remaining 
years  of  this  century.  That  means  a 
program  to  make  basic  economic 
rights  a  reality. 

That  also  means  a  program  to  pro- 
mote inclusive  local  partnerships.  We 
reject  the  idea  that  the  so-called  pri- 
vate sector  is  made  up  of  nothing  but 
big  banks,  transnational  corporations, 
and  get-richmulck  land  and  develop- 
ment speculators.  We  believe  in  par- 
ticipation by  all  the  many  private  sec- 
tors—and that  means  small  and 
medlum-siaed  enterprise,  labor  organi- 
zations, and  professional  assodatlcns. 
the  unemployed,  neighborhood  organi- 
zations, religious  groups,  coorpera- 
tlves.  nonprofit  enterprises,  and  foun- 
dations. They  too  are  private— and 
since  we  believe  In  private  enterprise, 
we  specify  how  they  can  be  included  in 


local.  State,  regional,  and  national 
partnershlpa. 

Our  legislation  also  proposes  the  re- 
juvenation of  the  thousands  of  town, 
dty,  county,  and  State  planning 
boards  and  commissions  already  exist 
In  existence.  This  would  be  done  by 
new  Federal  incentives  to  promote: 

Local  aaaeaHBcnta  of  unmet  needa: 

I4ical  aurreya  of  available,  but  unuaed. 
labor  reaoureea; 

Loeal  aoalyaaa  of  potentiala  for  raialnc 
private  and  public  funda  to  put  available 
labor  to  work  In  meetiac  unmet  neada; 

TtM  local  develoiiaient  ttarouch  open  dla- 
cuaaton  of  loala  for  the  future  of  each  area 
from  the  Immediate  preaent  to  the  year 
l.«00:and 

iTbe  local  initiation  of  hlaAi  priority 
projeeta  for  prompt  prosreaa  In  working 
toward  auch  goala  through  coopetatlon 
among  all  private  and  public  aectora. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  man- 
date quick  action  through  reductions 
in  real  and  nominal  interest  rates,  the 
provision  of  desperately  needed  pri- 
vate and  public  works  and  services, 
and  voluntary  work  sharing. 

Longer  range  measures  include  the 
expansion  of  voluntary  part-time  em- 
ployment opportunities,  staged  reduc- 
tions in  paid  woiking  time  with  no  cor- 
responding loss  in  wages,  other  steiM 
to  cope  with  technological  unemploy- 
ment, the  prevention  of  improper 
plant  dOBlngB,  and  measures  to  control 
inflation. 


(.  IMPLHMSaTATIOH 

Experience  has  shown  Americans 
that  without  an  educated  and  active 
dtisenry,  there  is  no  assurance  of  the 
proper  Implementation  of  any  law.  Ex- 
perience has  also  shown  that  any 
public  interest  measure  can  be  defeat- 
ed through  budgetary  manipulation. 

The  final  section  of  this  bill,  there- 
fore, requires  a  short-term  and  long- 
term  schedule  for  the  implementation 
of  every  section.  Two  specific  require- 
ments are  set  forth.  The  first  is  the 
promotl(»  of  educational  activities 
within  each  titate.  The  second  is  a 
long  overdue  reform  of  budgetary 
practices— namely,  estimating  net  as 
well  ss  gross  outlays.  This  would  mean 
taking  into  account  any  increased  rev- 
enues and  reduced  expenditures  re- 
sulting directly  from  action  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  increase  the 
numlwr  of  pec^lc  woiklng  for  pay. 

The  full  implementation  of  these 
polldes  would  create  conditions  for 
more  self -empowerment  by  all  people 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  many  cancer- 
ous prejudices  that  Infect  American 
sodety.  It  would  enhance  the  dignity 
and  self-respect  of  the  many  millions 
who.  because  of  their  sex.  race,  ethnic 
badEground,  age,  religion,  station  In 
life,  political  or  sexual  preference,  or 
personal  disability,  are  victimized  by 
open  or  tadt  prejudice. 

But  Implementation  would  also  serve 
the  basic  interests  of  everyone  else.  It 
would  provide  the  rising  mass  purchas- 


ing power— based  more  on  real  wages 
than  (HI  debt— and  remonsible  growth 
needed  for  full  employment.  It  would 
promote  an  Improved  quality  of  work 
and  environment.  It  would  create  con- 
ditions f«r  stabler,  less  subsidiaed. 
longrun  busineas  profits.  It  would  thus 
serve  the  beat  intwests  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  business  people, 
farmers,  white-  and  blue-collar  em- 
ployeea.  consumers,  and  taxpayers. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course, 
that  a  public  interest  measure  of  this 
type  could  not  be  Implemented  with- 
out a  public  Interest  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Its  public  interest  polldes  could  not 
be  implonented  if  we  continue  to  have 
a  qiedal  interest  Senate. 

They  could  not  be  implemented  if 
we  continue  to  have  a  vested  interest 
White  House,  even  if  legislation  of  this 
nature  were  to  be  passed  over  a  Pred- 
dratlal  veto.  Economic  rights  can  be 
translated  into  reality  only  when  a 
Congress  can  woric  cooperatively  and 
creatively  with  a  Preddent  committed 
to  economic  rights  for  all  rather  than 
radical  rightist  reaction. 
HuMAB  Rnana  <n  "RiaanaT  Rkactioii" 
In  1944.  when  Ftanklin  D.  Roosevelt 
warned  against  "the  spirit  of  faadsm 
here  at  home."  he  was  not  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  Hitler-like  dictator- 
ship. 

He  was  warning,  rather,  against  ten- 
dendes  toward  a  corporate  state  domi- 
nated by  economic  royalists.  He  was 
wuidng  against  what  might  happen  if 
rightist  reaction  should  trap  us  into 
forgetting  economic  rights.  He  was 
warning  against  the  demagogy  of  the 
same  radical  rightists  who  dragged 
their  feet  in  the  war  against  the  Fss- 
dst  Axis. 

Today,  new  demagoges  have  come  to 
podtlons  of  power.  While  expanding 
the  rights  and  entitlements  of  todasr's 
economic  royalists,  they  attack  the 
hard-won  rights  of  ordinary  people. 
They  buy  sophisticated  podtlon 
papers  from  rlghtwing  think  tanks  to 
assault  the  entitlements  of  working 
people,  of  the  unemployed,  of  present 
and  future  Social  Security  redplents. 
uid  of  small-  and  medium-sized  farm- 
ers and  business  pe<vle.  They  use 
skilled  media  communicators  to  brain- 
wash people  Into  retreating  from  the 
very  idea  of  economic  rights  for  alL 

This  radical  right  demagogy  has  had 
some  successes.  Elected  officials  now 
know  that  they  will  face  powerful  o^ 
podtlon  if  they  treat  the  "right  to 
earn  a  living"  as  more  than  a  rhetori- 
cal slogan.  They  know  that  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  needy  means  to  be  vi- 
lified by  powerful  folk  who  believe  in 
more  privileges  for  the  greedy.  They 
know  that  If  they  try  to  revive  the 
idea  of  a  new  economic  bill  of  rights, 
they  will  be  ignored  by  the  mass 
media.  As  a  result,  many  people  have 
retreated  from  the  very  idea  of  eco- 
nomic rights  for  alL 


But  if  we  retreat  from  the  right  to 
earn  a  living,  then  whether  we  know  it 
or  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  undermine 
labor's  right  to  organise  for  better 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

If  we  retreat  on  the  income  rights  of 
those  unable  to  work  for  pay.  we  un- 
dermine the  purchasing  power  needed 
by  our  business  people  and  farmers. 

If  we  forget  both  of  these  rights,  we 
undermine  the  living  conditimis  of  mi- 
norities, older  people,  and  wmnen. 

If  we  yield  on  these  rights,  we  re- 
treat on  all  other  economic  rights. 
Wl^  Because  only  in  a  full  employ- 
ment sodety  can  our  eccmomy  be  pro- 
ductive enough  to  make  a  reality  of 
our  rights  to  good  education,  housing, 
health,  and  environment. 

If  we  forget  economic  rights,  we  re- 
treat on  dvU  rights,  political  rights, 
and  dvfl  liberties.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  recognized  this  when  he  led 
dononstrations  on  behalf  of  Jobs. 
That  was  his  message  in  1967  when  he 
declared  that  "we  must  create  full  em- 
ployment or  we  must  create  incomes" 
("Where  Do  We  Go  Fttm  Here:  Chaos 
or  Community?."  pages  161-162). 

Above  all.  if  we  forget  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  and  economic  rights. 
we  yidd  the  initiative  to  the  military- 
industrial  complex  and  give  up  on  d- 
vUian  alternatives  to  military  spend- 
ing. 

"What  we  now  need  to  discover  in 
the  social  realm."  wrote  the  famous 
psychologist  William  James  many 
years  ago.  "is  the  moral  equivalent  of 
war." 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  coun- 
try needs  is  an  economic  equivalent  of 
military  spending. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  frank:  the  bloat- 
ed military  budget— going  far  beyond 
rational  security  needs— Is  the  Jobs 
program  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. If  this  high-cost  and  Ineffidait 
Jobs  program  were  to  be  cut  without 
replacing  it  by  dvHian  onployment. 
more  people  would  be  thrown  out  of 
work. 

But  if  we  can  enact  a  rational  padc- 
age  of  full  employment  measures,  then 
the  curtailment  of  wasteful  and  desta- 
bilixtaig  weapon  systons  would  become 
more  feadble.  A  major  purpose  of 
"The  Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act"  is 
to  spaik  more  fandghted  and  oourar 
geous  initiatives  tn  devd<H>ing  such  a 
package. 

Another  purpose  of  this  public  inter- 
est proposal  is  to  hdp  restore  the  n.S. 
Congress  to  its  constitutional  podtlon 
as  a  coordinate,  not  a  subordinate, 
branch  of  Government.  The  practl- 
tloners  of  the  imperial  Preddency,  on 
the  other  hand,  want  a  Congress  that 
sti^nt  away  from  policy  legislation. 
They  prefer  a  Congress  that  rubber- 
stamps  polldes  written  within  the  ex- 
ecutive bureaucrades  without  guid- 
ance from  the  legislative  branch.  They 
would  ccmfine  serious  policy  debate  to 
interagency  committees  and  the  of- 


fices of  lobbyists  and  think  tanks. 
They  want  leglslston  who  mend  their 
time  arguing  about  administrative  de- 
tails. The  administraton  in  their  supe- 
rior wisdom  can  then  write  the  laws. 
They  can  then  sdect  the  laws  they 
want  to  administer  and  those  for 
whkh  they  can  become  the  execution- 
er. 

Mr.  President.  "The  Income  and 
Joba  Action  Act"  Is  overall  policy  legis- 
lation. It  sets  up  no  new  agencies.  In- 
stead, it  establishga  polldes  to  help  co- 
ordinate the  fragmmted  activities  of 
existing  agencies. 

The  measure  provides  no  additional 
rules  or  regulations  governing  bud- 
ness.  labor,  voluntary  organisations, 
and  other  private  sectms.  RathCT.  It 
establishes  a  policy  framework  for 
open  debate  on  whatever  additional  In- 
centives may  be  needed  toe  Indudve 
local,  regional,  and  national  partner- 
shUw. 

The  measures  set  forth  no  new  pro- 
cedures. Instead,  it  strengthens  the  ex- 
isting legal  procedures  governing  the 
presentation  of  Presidential  programs 
to  the  Congress  and  their  consider- 
ation by  the  appropriate  ccmunlttees 
of  the  Congress. 

The  measure  authorizes  no  addition- 
al Government  voiding  or  borrowing. 
Rather,  in  the  q>irit  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  it  mandatifB  a  Presi- 
dential program  that  would  make 
more  effective  use  of  whatever  Gov- 
ernment ouUasrs  are  authorised  or  ap- 
propriate under  other  leglslatian  Let 
us  never  forget  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Fedoal  defidt  results  from,  first,  the 
revenues  lost  when  people  who  would 
otherwise  pay  taxes  are  unemployed, 
and  secoDd,  the  outlays  incurred  by 
transfer  payments  to  the  unemployed. 
Many  economists  estimate  that  for 
every  additional  million  people  moving 
from  unemirioymait  to  employment, 
these  two  factors  alone  would  decrease 
the  deficit  by  over  $25  bOliati.  So  if  of- 
ficial unemployment  were  to  be  cut  by 
only  3V^  percent,  the  effect  on  the 
Federal  defidt  woidd  be  a  reduction  of 
over  $87  billion! 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  place  for  leg- 
idatlve  action  on  details  of  administra- 
tive structures,  rules  and  procedures— 
Just  as  there  is  for  sustained  congres- 
donal  ovnd^t  of  action  or  Inaction 
by  executive  agendea.  Iliere  is  evm  a 
greater  role  for  policy  legislation  to 
advance  American  progress  in  such 
crucial  fidds  as  education.  Job  train- 
ing, labor  relations,  health,  housing, 
trade  relations,  and  fiscal,  monetary, 
and  military  policy. 

But  every  now  and  then,  the  time 
comes  when,  without  reducing  our 
care  for  the  separate  trees  In  the 
forest,  we  must  look  at  the  forest  as  a 
whole.  Some  people  are  waiting  for 
the  next  downturn  in  the  bustneaa 
cyde.  That,  they  think,  would  be  a 
more   appropriate   time   to   conskiwr 
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overall  poUcy.  We  think  the  time  Is 
now. 

Sane  peoide  think  that  moral  vision 
should  be  left  only  to  preachers  in 
churches  <m  Sunday  and  In  syna- 
tocues  on  Saturday.  We  believe  In 
moral  values  that  are  practiced  every 
ims  of  the  wedi  and  every  week  and 
month  of  the  year.  We  regard  the 
present  levels  of  unemployment,  pov- 
erty, and  distressed  as  slnfuL  We  think 
It  Is  morally  wrong  to  wait  for  the 
next  recession  before  taking  the  kind 
of  action  required  for  true  freedom, 
emancipation,  dignity,  and  opportuni- 
ty. 

"niat  is  why  our  bill  enunciates  the 
basic  moral  principles  of  the  right  to 
earn  a  living  and  the  rights  of  those 
unable  to  work  for  pay.  That  is  why 
our  bill  embodies  the  vision  of  those 
many  religious  Isaders  who  suggest 
that  the  great  American  experiment  in 
political  democtacy  should  be  ex- 
tended by  a  new  American  experiment 
In  economic  democracy. 

Forty  years  ago.  when  SenaUn* 
James  K.  Mtirray.  of  Montana,  intro- 
duced "The  FuU  Employment  BiU  of 
1946."  he  made  this  sUtement:  "Some 
Members  of  the  Congress  may  dis- 
agree with  the  qwnsors  of  this  bilL 
That  is  how  It  should  be  In  a  democra- 
cy. Sound  legislation  can  be  developed 
only  by  clarifying  the  differences  be- 
tween conflicting  schools  of  thought. 
The  sponsors  of  this  bill  welcome  criti- 
cisms." 

The  9onsors  of  "The  Income  and 
Jobs  Action  Act"  also  welcome  criti- 
cisms. The  words  of  our  bill  are  not 
written  In  concrete. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  the  predeces- 
sor of  our  measure  was  first  intro- 
duced. It  was  oomxmsored  by  a  biparti- 
san group  of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. Indeed,  the  original  measure  was 
considerably  clarified  by  amendments 
offered  by  four  Republican  Senators 
on  the  subjects  of  consultation,  agri- 
culture, foreign  economic  relations, 
and  the  concept  of  full  employment. 

We  also  welcome  proposals  for 
amendments.  Any  and  all  amendments 
wUl  be  considered  seriously  and  objec- 
tively. 

Above  all.  we  ask  the  Members  of 
this  legislative  body  to  look  at  this 
measure  seriously.  We  would  i^pred- 
ate  the  benefit  of  either  first  Impres- 
sions or  considered  Judipnents. 

Sometimes  a  truly  public  Interest 
proposal  can  transcend  the  usual  dis- 
tinctions between  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive and  between  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican. We  think  this  bill  is  that 
kind  of  int>posal  and  we  look  forward 
hopefully  to  bipartisan  support. 
HioHLiaBn  OF  TBS  ImxmB  Am  Josa  AcnoM 
Act 

The  puipoM  of  thlB  bill  U  to  wtysnoe  the 
cauw  of  human  freedom  for  sll  Amerteans. 

It  4lo«  this  b7  eetmhHehhis  In  law  an  over- 
all enonnrnki  policy  and  manrtatlny  a  ooonU- 
nated  program  of  implementation. 


The  poUey  la  to  raoocniae  at  lone  last— 
The  rlgtat  to  eant  a  deeent  IMng.  and 
The  light  to  an  adequate  Inoame  for 
adults  unable  to  earn  a  IMns  throuch  paid 

The  mandate  la  for  prealdentlal  aubmla- 
■ion  to  Ooosreaa  of  a  detailed  program  for 
full  employment  without  Inflation.* 

One  element  In  the  program  would  be  in- 
oentlvea  for  planned  cooveniaD  tram  areas 
of  <»*«<«h»hiy  employment  (etrtUan  or  mili- 
tary) to  those  where  evpanslon  la  needed. 

Mora  algnlfleantly.  the  blD  msnrtsties  the 
ButamlaBiao  of  ^settle  propoaals  to  lower  In- 
terest  rates,  ahoften  houn  «t  Work,  taaptove 
edueatkm  and  tralnlnc.  and  provide  for 
needed  public  and  private  worka.  Bnpbasia 

Is  P'»««^  '"«  -r<t>fmtm*1mm  plMtwIwy  tiy  all  pri- 
vate aeetora.  by  all  levels  of  goveniment. 
and  through  use  of  both  maiket  and  noo- 
market  proeaaiee  Incenttvea  are  mandatrert 
for  bold  new  loeal  Inltlatlvea  that  would 
help  prevent  undue  coacentratlop  of  federal 
or  ootporate  power. 

Provision  la  made  for  abort-  and  loog-term 
Implementation  acfaedules  that  Include  edu- 
oatkmal  aettvltieB  In  aU  the  Statea  and  tan- 
proved  methoda  of  ralmlatlns  federal  out- 
laya. 

The  preoentatlon  of  aueb  a  program  would 
be  a  productive  atarttng  point  for  action  by 
the  Joint  fconomlc  Oonmlttee.  the  Budget 
Coounltteea  and  the  many  legialaUve  oom- 
mltteea  of  Oongraas. 

Ita  presentattcp  would  by  Itself  give  hope 
to  thoee  In  the  oountry^  many  areas  of  local 
recesrton  and  dtipraaalon  Aetkm  on  It— with 
whatever  tanprovementa  the  Oongrem  may 
determine— oould  be  a  major  step  toward  re- 
ducing the  federal  deficit. 

Seiloua  attention  to  thla  bill  would  by 
itself  promote  more  confidence  by  the  many 
bualueaa  people  who  now  aawime  that  noth- 
ing la  going  to  be  done  to  prevent  a  future 
reetarton  that  could  be  even  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  19gl-g3 1 


TnlBcoa 


The  long  title  ref en  to  a  full  «B|doymant 
aodety  rather  than  eooooony.  This  rtrBSiBi 
the  aodal.  ethical,  moral  and  politleal-aa 
weD  as  eoonawlc   aaperta  of  Ineome-joba 


E  AKD  Josa  Actios  Act  or  1085: 
SmouaT 


Thla  "caU-to-actloa"  blU  has  six  aeettona. 
It  beglna  with  a  short  title  and  statements 
of  two  fundamental  rights:  The  ri^t  to 
earn  a  decent  living  and  the  right  to  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  Uvlnc  for  Americana 
unable  to  work  for  pay.  Thla  la  followed  by 
aeettona  on  converafam  to  expanding  civilian 
aeetora,  locally  baaed  over-all  planning  and 
implementation.  Theae  would  create  ooodi- 
ttana  under  which  the  two  rights  may  be 
freely  ezerdaed. 

Section  1.  Short  Title:  The  Income  and 
Joba  Action  Act  of  1086. 

Thla  la  an  "action"  act  becauae  It  can  be 
uaed  to  Inspire  oonatructlve  activity 
throughout  the  country  to: 

(1)  get  a  President  and  a  Congreaa  com- 
mitted to  work  together  for  genuine  and 
sustainable  recovery  baaed  on  good  Joba  and 
Income;  and 

(2)  prepare  a  fuU  package  of  all  the  many 
measures— both  private  and  public,  local 
and  state  aa  well  as  national— required  to 
carry  out  the  Act's  alma. 

Why  "Income"  before  "Jobs"?  Income 
from  a  good  Job  at  decent  wagea  la  penooal- 
ly  and  ■"■'■"y  preferable  to  Income  from 
tranaf  er  paymenta.  But,  If  Joba  at  deeent 
wagea  are  not  available,  then  adequate 
Income  must  be  provided. 


>Thli  m«nrt»t«i  builds  on— and  tmprovM  upoo— 
the  anploTBMnt  Act  of  IMS  and  Um  FuU  Xawlor- 
:  and  Bitoniurt  Orovtb  Act  o<  ISIS. 


8e&  a.  The  Right  to  Bam  a  living. 

"Sea  Ka).  Kveiy  adult  Amertean  able  and 
wllllns  to  earn  a  living  through  paid  work 
haa  the  right  to  a  free  efaoloe  among  oppor- 
tunltlea  for  useful,  productive  and  tuiffliing 
paid  employmant  (full  or  part-ttane)  at 
decent  wagea  or  for  a^-enployment.'* 

This  eoBBmltmsnt  reformulates  for  the 
IggO'a.  ftanklln  Rooaevelt'a  "right  to  a 
useful  paid  emidoyment  at  fair  rates  of  com- 
pensation" In  the  Hawkins-Humphrey  Act 
of  1078. 

The  next  subeectlon.  Kb),  requires  all  fed- 
eral agendea  to  work  together  to  attain  and 
— «t»»«i..  "coodltiaiM  under  which  all  adult 
Americana  may  freely  ezerdae  thla  right". 

Bubaection  Xe)  la  a  oommltment  needed 
today  which  provldea  that:  "Neither  the 
federal  Reeerve  System  nor  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  ooramlssian  msy  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  promote  reresslnn.  stsg- 
natlon.  or  Involuntary  unemployment  as  a 
meana  of  reducing  wagea  and  aalariea  or  in- 
flation." 

Sec.  S.  Hie  Right  of  Thoae  Unalde  to 
Work  for  Pay. 

"Sec.  1.  (a)  every  adult  American  unable 
to  work  for  pay  has  the  right  to  sn  adequate 
stsndard  of  living  that  rises  with  Increases 
In  the  wealth  and  productivity  of  the  aode- 
ty." 

Thla  principle  la  already  embodied  In  un- 
jwnpiajiimiit  oompensatlcn.  public  assist 
anoe,  food  atampa.  rent  aubafcUea.  and  other 
transfer  paymenta  to  the  poor— but  In  dis- 
torted form. 

Oubsection  tCt)  clarifies  this  dangerous 
mlsiinrtwtandlng  DIatoitlon  one:  Many  re- 
dplenta  are  now  regarded  "unemployahle'* 
even  though  they  are  or  would  be  employ- 
able if  certain  ■wiwimmw  conditions  decent 
Job  opportunities  (Including  part-ttane), 
child  day  care,  relevsnt  Job  training  or  edu- 
cation,  etc — were  met. 

Subsection  Me)  clariflea  the  Income 
amount.  Diatortton  two:  The  Income  re- 
ceived In  transfer  payments  Is  often  Inad- 
equate. Thla  subsection,  therefore,  man- 
datea  an  adequate  atandard  of  living,  aa  de- 
fined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ".  .  . 
moderate  level  of  Uvlng". 

Sec  4.  Conversion  to  Kspandlng  Civilian 
Seetora. 

Sec  4(a)  creates  a  Conversion  Plsnnhig 
Fund  and  Office  tai  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  manrtatee  that  the  Preaident  ".  .  .  ahaU 
include  specific  propoaala"  for  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  of  conveialon  pi«w«««wg  iMginiHwy  hi 
the  first  annual  meaaage  to  Ocogreaa  after 
enactment  of  this  bUL 

Subsection  4(b)  provides  that  thla  office 
wHl  "promote  abort  and  long-term  plana  for 
coping  with  decllnwi  In  elvillan  or  military 
aettvlttea". 

This  office  wlU  promote  converalon:  (a) 
from  military  to  civilian  and  (b)  from  civil- 
ian sBctors  (auto,  steel,  seraspaoe  and  many 
other  industries  In  which  emidoyment  has 
been  or  wQl  be  «««*J«"*»»g  becauae  of  labor- 
rtliplarlng  technologlea.  high  interest  rates 
and  Third  Worid  auaterity)  to  areas  of 
needed  dvOlan  expansion. 

Sec  5.  Locally  Based  Over-all  Planning 

This  aeetlan  provides  lor  Presldent-Con- 
gresi  cooperation  In  pi»»iw»«g  and  Imple- 
menting a  staged  program  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  the  prevloua  aectlona,  Thla  la  to  be 
done  In  a  manner  "dealgned  to  prevent  or 
counterbalance  any  undue  concentraUon  of 


Federal  or  corporate  power."  Thua.  the  gov- 
ernment wUl  actively  foster  non-federal 
piMtwiwg  for  sustainable  reeoveiy  and  full 
employment  by: 

Sec  KbXl)  town,  dty,  county,  and  state 
govemmenta  and  their  agendea  In  urtian, 
auburban.  and  agrleultuisl  areaa  of  the 
country; 

Sec  S(bxa)  aaaU  and  large  bustaMss  enter- 
prises. Isbor  organtaMtlons  snd  trade  unions, 
the  unemployment,  non-profit,  voluntary 
and  cooperative  organlsatlona  (Induding 
ndghbortiood.  tenant  and  home  owners  ss- 
sortstions  snd  oorporatloos).  women,  snd 
radal  and  ethnic  minorities. 

This  meana  Induslve.  rather  than  exdu- 
alve  partnerahlpa  locally  and  nattonally. 

Subaectian  KbXS)  explalna  bow  the  local- 
ly based  over-all  plsnnlng  works  snd  ststes 
irtiat  kinds  of  things  local  people  should  be 
doing.  Quick  setkm  Is  msnrtsted  to  create 
productive  Jobs  through  reduetlans  In  real 
snd  nominal  Intsrest  rates,  the  provision  of 
dsiparstfly  needed  private  and  public  works 
snd  services,  snd  voluntary  work  shsrlng. 

Subsection  Kd)  describes  tanproved  Feder- 
al incentives  (guarantees,  loans  contracts, 
tsz  deductions,  etc)  would  be  provided  for 
sU  organlsattaiM  listed  tai  Subsectlan  Kb) 
(1)  snd  (S).  Incentives  for  Isrger  oorporsp 
tlons  would  be  conditioned  on  "their  living 
up  to  well-defined  atandarda  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility". Thus,  sppropriate  advance 
notice,  termlnatlan  payments,  etc.  may  be 
required  of  a  company  befora  it  deddea  to 
"dose,  substantially  reduce,  or  rdocate  Ita 
operations". 

Longer-range  messures  indude  (1)  the  ex- 
r*— ''"  at  voluntary  part-time  emidoyment 
with  fringe  beneftta,  (2)  staged  reAietlaaB  tai 
paid  working  time  (with  the  average  work 
week  In  manufacturing  cut  to  M  hours) 
with  no  owrespondlng  loss  In  wagea.  O) 
other  steps  to  cope  with  technological  un- 
emtdoyment,  (4)  Improved  education  and 
training  of  managers,  technldsns,"  the  em- 
ployed snd  the  unsniidoyed,  and  (5)  meas- 
ures to  oontnd  Inflatlan. 

The  program  mandated  In  thla  blD  would 
be  financed  by  an  amount  no  leaa  than  one 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
military  purpoaea  but  alao  by  audi  larger  re- 
aource  ahlfta  as  (1)  reductions  In  the  mUl- 
tsry  budget  Itself,  (2)  reducing  or  eUmlnat- 
tng  wasteful  tax  loopholes,  (S)  reducing 
both  real  snd  """«"*'  Interest  rates,  snd  (4) 
the  nune  sppropriate  use  snd  direction  of 
the  enormous  sums  tai  public  snd  isrivate 
pension  funds,  and  (6)  the  creation  or  pro- 
motion of  private  snd  public  development 
bsnks.  particularly  In  ndghborboods  snd 
other  areaa  of  high  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty. 

The  Preaident  ahall,  aa  a  port  of  the 
annual  program  devdoped  In  the  economic 
report  to  Congreaa,  Indude  a  abort-  and 
long-range  achediile  for  Implementing  thla 
Act.  Ilie  Implementation  achedule  ahall.  In- 
dude the  promotion  of  educational  aettvl- 
tlea  wtthtai  each  state  and  timetable  for  at- 
taining policy  goals  of  the  Act 

This  bQl  requires  a  csreful  distinction  be- 
tween groas  and  net  outlays.  Thla  takea  Into 
account  both  spending  decreases  when 
people  move  from  unemployment  oompoi- 
satton  or  public  amlataiwy  to  payrollB  and 
the  Increaaed  revenue  recdved  when  they 
pay  taxea.  Thus,  If  a  groaa  outlay  of  $100 
mmian  results  In  (a)  $80  mllllan  less  tai 
trsnsfer  payments  and  (b)  $M  million  mcve 
In  payroll  and  Inoome  taxea,  then  the  net 
outlay  is  only  $50  mtiiiim  The  regular  use 
of  such  estimates— not  currently  provided 
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A  bm  to  promote  genuine  snd  fiiftainsWf 
lecovery  and  a  full  emidoyment  aodety  by 
extending  and  fully  Implementing  the 
bnployment  Act  of  1046  and  the  Fun  Bm- 
ployment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1078 
Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 

Bepretentativea  of  the   United  Statee  of 

America  in  Cononu  aaaemUed, 


AnaeoAis 

[CABS  UWASIJB  TO  WOBK 


Ssciios  1.  lUs  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Inoome  and  Joba  Action  Act  of  1086". 
TBS  araBT  TO  Buta  A  uvzae 

Sac  X  (a)  Bvery  adult  American  able  and 
willing  to  earn  a  living  through  paid  work 
haa  the  right  to  a  tree  didce  among  oppor- 
tunttlee  tat  uaeful.  productive  and  fulfilling 
paid  employment  (part-  or  full-time)  at 
decent  wages  or  for  sdf-emirtoyment. 

(b)  All  Federal  departments,  sgendes.  snd 
wmmlsaiona  shall  plan  and  carry  out  thdr 
polldea,  programa,  projecta,  and  budgeta  in 
a  manner  that  wID  contribute  to  establish- 
ing ^"H  maintaining  conditions  under  which 
sll  sdult  Ametlesns  may  freely  exerdae  thla 
right 

(c)  Ndtber  the  Federal  Reaerve  System 
nor  sny  Federal  dmaitment,  agency,  or 
~— "»'—*'"'  may  directly  or  Indirectly  pro- 
mote raresrinn.  stsgnation.  (w  Involuntary 
unemployment  aa  a  means  of  reducing 
wagrs  and  aalarira  nr  Inflatiwi 

THS    BIOIIT    TO 

uvnro  or  amoui 

PAT 

Ssc  S.  (a)  Every  adult  American  unalde  to 
work  for  pay  haa  the  right  to  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  that  rises  with  Incresses 
in  the  wealth  and  productivity  of  the  socie- 
ty. 

(b)  No  sdult  Americsn  shall  be  Judged 
unable  to  work  merdy  because  of  the  un- 
availability of  suitable  paid  employment  op- 
poitunltlea  at  a  given  time  or  place  m  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  previous  employment. 

(c)  In  the  abaence  of  such  opportunlttea 
and  unto  such  opportunities  csn  be  provide 
ed  under  section  2.  sn  sdult  Americsn  aUe 
and  willing  to  woik  for  pay  ahaU  be  provid- 
ed with  whatever  Inoome  la  required  to 
mafaitain  a  moderate  levd  of  living,  aa  de- 
fined by  the  Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics. 

ocMrvBBSios  TO  KXPAininra  cnrauAa  sbctobs 

Sac.  4.  (a)  In  the  first  annual  mesasge  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flrat  sesston  of  the 
Congress  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shsll  indude  specific  propos- 
als for  a  C^onveision  Plsnnlng  Fund,  to  be 
administered  by  such  sgendes  ss  the  Pred- 
doit  shsU  detecmine. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  such  Fund  shsll  be  to 
promote  short-  snd  long-term  jdans  for 
coping  with  dedlnea  in  civilian  or  military 
acttvttlea  by  devdoptaig  specific  policies,  mo- 
grams,  snd  projects  (Induding  but  not  limit- 
ed to  feasibility  studies,  education,  training 
on  the  Job,  and  Inducementa  for  whatever 
Increased  labor  mobility  may  be  neoeaaary 
and  desirable)  for  the  expansion  of  econom- 
ic activities  In  sectws  where  sdditiansl  or 
Improved  goods  or  aervlcea  are  needed. 

(o)  In  addition  to  such  other  funds  ss  may 
be  authorised,  such  Fund  shsll  Indude  no 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  amount  api»opri- 
ated  for  military  purpoaea  during  each  sub- 
sequent year. 


5.  (a)  Within  six  monthi  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act  and  thereafter 
In  earti  aimnal  '■'■*■'««"«*'  report  and  budget 
the  Preddtnt  ahaO  tranamit  to 
a  atsged  [«wig»M»  to  crcisic  condi- 
tions under  which  the  rights  set  forth  In 
sections  2  snd  S  suy  be  fully  snd  tredy  en- 
Joyed  and  to  set  forth  how  the  Fund  created 
by  sectton  4  msy  be  most  productively  used. 

(b)  Such  program  shsll  be  drslmfiil  to  pre- 
vent or  oounterbalanoe  undue  concentration 
of  Fedrral  or  corporate  power  by  fostering 
leeovery  snd  full  employment  plsnnlng  by— 

(1)  town,  dty,  county,  snd  State  govern- 
ments snd  thdr  agenclw  in  urban,  subur- 
ban, and  agricultnral  areaa  of  the  country; 

(2)  amaU  and  large  bualueaa  enterprises; 
labor  organisatlans  snd  trade  unions;  the 
unemidoyed;  non-nrofit,  vobmtsry.  snd  co- 
operative orgsnlsstions  (induding  neighbor- 
hood, tensnt  »"«i  tumnm  owners'  sssodatlon 
snd  oorporstkns):  women;  and  .  jdal  snd 
ethnic  minorities; 

(8)  broad-based  local  partnetships  tai 
iriiidi  the  groups  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  cooperate— 

(A)  to  aaaeea  unmet  needs  In  thdr  areaa. 
induding  the  need  for  voluntary  leisure  sa 
well  ss  for  goods,  serviees,  adequate  Income, 
employment  at  good  wages,  snd  volunteer 
scttvttles; 

(B)  to  survey  the  supply  of  labor  reaouroes 
and  of  managerial,  professional,  and  tedini- 
cal  akllla  that  might  be  uaed  in  meeting  audi 

(C)  to  analyse  the  potential  for  obtaining 
necesmry  funds  from  varloua  comUnatlana 
of  private  and  public  aouroea  without  undue 
rdianoe  on  Federal  funding; 

(D)  to  develop  goala  for  the  future 
(throu^  the  year  8000)  at  thdr  area;  and 

(E)  in  the  light  of  the  acttvttlea  conducted 
under  aubparagxapha  (A)  through  (D).  to 
taitttaOe  high  prtortty  action  projeds  that 
attain  prompt  progrem  toward  sudi  goals 
through  both  private  and  public  agendes 
snd  msrket  and  non-market  processes. 

(c)  Sudi  program  shsll  be  dflgned  to  pro- 
mote conditions  for  more  adf -empowerment 
by  people  victimised  by  discrimlnatlan  in 
hiring,  training,  wagea.  aalariea,  fringe  bene- 
fita.  or  promotion  on  the  baala  of  prejudice 
concerning  race,  ethnic  background,  gender, 
age.  rdiglon.  station  tai  life,  political  or 
sexusl  orientation,  or  persons!  disability. 

(d)  Such  program  shsll  k«dnde.  but  need 
not  be  limited  to.  genersl  snd  apedflc  ptdi- 
des  snd  projects  diwignwl— 

(1)  to  provide  quick  setlon  through  reduc- 
tions in  real  snd  nnminsl  Interest  rates,  vol- 
untary work-sharing  arrangements,  snd  a 
program  of  private  and  public  worka  and 
aervlcea  to  uae  the  abiUtiea  of  the  unem- 
idoyed in  repairing  and  Improving  the  Na- 
tion's infrastructure  of  private  Industry, 
puldlc  fsdlltles,  humsn  aervlcea,  and  natu- 
ral reaouroea. 

(2)  to  provide  Improved  Federal  incenttvea 
for  amall  snd  large  bualneaa  enterprlaea; 
labor  organisatlans  snd  trade  unions;  the 
unonidoyed:  snd  non-profit,  voluntsry,  snd 
cooperative  organlaatlons  (induding  nd^- 
bortiood.  tenant,  and  home  owners'  aaaoda^ 
tlons  snd  corporstions).  with  the  reodpt  of 
any  Federal  Incentives  by  Isrger  cospora- 
tlons  oonditlaned  on  thdr  performsnce  In 
living  up  to  well-defined  stsndsrds  o<  oorpo- 
rate  reaponatbillty.  Induding  the  obUgation 
regulariy  to  certify  compliance  with  laws 
and  regulatians  governing  working  oondl- 
tiona.  labor  relattona.  affirmative  action,  en- 
vironmental protectian.  tavatVin.  dection 
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ooottfbutkiiH.  and  iKVami  tX  bome  or 
■bnnd: 

(S)  to  provide  for  Padotml  gnuU  to  pro- 
moto  cr— tiTO  tnlttettvw  by  load  and  State 
gowiuoMnte  »»v<  their  esenelee  In  pi^^wHn 
and  budtettnc  for  genuine  recorery  and  a 
fun  aBpkqraient  aoeletj; 

<4)  to  promote  ataced  reductiooa  In  paid 
time  by  redoelnc  the  averace  work 
In  manuf  actuilnc  to  no  more  than  IS 
boun  without  any  eortwpw<Mn«  loa  tn 
vaokly  wacea: 

(5)  to  vaatly  increaae  the  oppottunltlea  (or 
voluntary  port-time  employment  with  full 
frtaige  bemtflta; 

(6)  to  take  meh  other  atepa  aa  may  be 
needed  to  eope  with  the  threat  of  Increaaed 
unemployment  cauaed  by  the  Inereaaed  uae 

of  teehnolocr. 

(7)  to  pro^de  for  vaatly  improved  educar 
ttoo.  training,  and  retraining  of  managers. 
*»»»"'«^«'".  the  employed,  and  the  unem- 
ployed; 

(8)  to  prevent  plant  clnaingi  through  all 
feaalble  means  (including  converrioo  to 
other  forme  of  production  and  ownenhlp) 
and  provide  etandarda  (including  measurea 
auch  aa  appropriate  advance  notice,  teimi- 
natlon  paymenta.  and  extension  of  health 
beneflta)  fo*  any  ooiporation  planning  to 
doae.  subatantlally  reduce,  or  relocate  its 
operatloaa: 

(9)  to  promote  conversion  from  military  to 
dvIUan  production:  and 

(10)  to  control  Inflation. 

mnmiBiTATioii 
8k.  6.  (a)  Aa  part  of  the  annual  program 
developed  by  the  Prealdent  under  section  5, 
the  Prealdent  shall  transmit  in  the  annual 
economic  report  to  Oongrem  a  short-  and 
kmg-range  schedule  for  implementing  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Implementation  schedule  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  reduetiona  In  the  military  budget: 

(3)  recommenrtatione  for  Increaaed  reve- 
nuee  through  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  wasteful  tax  expenditures  and  other  ktop- 
holca  in  the  tax  laws; 

(S)  reductloo  tn  interest  payments  on  the 
Pedoral  debt  by  reductions  In  both  real  and 
nominal  interest  ntea  and  Federal  deficits: 

(4)  recommendations  for  the  appropriate 
uae  and  direction  of  public  and  private  pen- 
sion funds;  and 

(5)  the  creation  or  promotion  of  private 
and  puidlc  development  banks,  particularly 
in  neighborhoods  and  other  areas  of  high 
unemployment  and  poverty. 

(c)  The  Implementation  schedule  shall  In- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  promotion  of  educational  activities 
within  each  State  on  locally-based  overtOl 
piMitiiiij,  with  special  attention  to  educa- 
tlooal  proceaaes  that  promote  and  use  the 
creative  abOttlea  of  small,  medium,  and 
large  business,  of  labor  organisations  and 
the  unemployed,  and  of  nonprofit  voluntary 
and  cooperative  organisations;  and 

(3)  ttanetablea  for  developing  the  condi- 
tions for  progress  In  attaining  the  policy 
goals  of  this  Act 

(d)  Any  outlays  proposed  by  agencies  In- 
volved In  the  Implementation  of  this  Act 
shall  be  preaented  in  terms  not  only  of  gross 
outlays  but  alao  of  net  outlays,  computed 
with  a  full  eetimatlon  of  any  Immediate 
Impact  additional  employment  may  have 
In- 

(1)  reducing  outlays  by  reducing  the 
number  of  people  receiving  tmemployment 
compensation.  pubUe  assistanoe,  and  other 
transfer  payments  (without  necessarily  in- 
dudlng  reduced  outlays  resulting  from  Im- 


provemanU  tn  public  health  and  safety); 


(2)  increasing  tax  reeeiptB  aa  a  rasult  of 
more  indlvlduala  earning  ineome  subject  to 
sodal  sseortty  and  tnoooM  taxea  and  more 
busfaw  entatpclaai.  putleularly  aBall  busl- 
ness.  eamliw  the  larger,  saore  stable,  and 
leas  suhsldlaBd  total  pnrflts  possible  under 
conditloos  of  full  employment. 

Mr.  WAITER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleinaii  yteld? 

Mr.  HAYIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  P^msylvanla. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  lay  that  aome  of  the  points 
that  the  gentleman  is  making  are  ab- 
solutely eggentlal  to  the  economic  dis- 
cussion that  this  Nation  is  going  to  un- 
dertake over  the  next  several  weeks. 
The  gentleman  makes  aamit  excellent 
points. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
making  the  point  that  the  way  to 
bring  down  deficits  is  to  bring  down 
unemployment  in  this  country. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  best  way  to  bring  down  tmem- 
ployment is  to  inspire  economic 
growth?  

Mr.  HATK8.  In  part  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  And  one  of  the  ways  to  in- 
q>ire  economic  growth  Is  to  employ 
people  who  are  unemplo3fed. 

lix.  WALKER.  If  the  gentlnnan 
would  yield  further,  I  think  that  is 
correct,  but  the  gentleman  would 
agree  that  the  way  that  you  put 
people  to  work  is  to  have  the  kind  of 
economic  growth  that  allows  Jobs  to 
be  created:  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  HAYES.  That  Is  right.  But  I 
think  the  Oovemment  has  to  be  a 
partner  to  this  creation  of  Jobs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  la  pleased  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  economy  grew  at  a  rate 
of  nearly  7  percent  which  allowed  the 
creation,  in  an  18-month  period,  of 
nearly  6  million  Jobs  which  was  pretty 
much  of  an  all  time  record.  We  created 
a  fantastic  number  of  Jobs  as  a  result 
of  that  rather  significant  growth. 

I  am  Just  wondering  whether  the 
gentleman  as  a  part  of  what  he  is  at- 
tempting to  do  would  say  that  what 
we  need  to  do  is  make  certain  that  the 
economy  continues  to  grow  at  7  per- 
cent a  year,  or  8  percent  a  year,  or 
maybe  even  10  percent  a  year.  That  we 
ought  not  put  artificial  ceilings  on  the 
growth  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  certainly  entitled 
to  enter  into  the  Rwoas  following  my 
statement  anything  he  wants  to  do  to 
substantiate  the  position  that  he  sug- 
gests. 

D  1880 

One  of  my  problems  was,  I  do  not 
believe  some  of  the  figures  that  have 
been  publicized  in  terms  of  economic 
growth,  so  long  as  It  leaves  so  many 
people    unemployed    which    are    not 


being  reported.  As  long  as  people  are 
out  of  work  and  seek  Jobs.  I  think  we 
as  Representatives  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment have  a  feg)ongibiHty  to  at 
least  put  f(»th  a  program  and  estab- 
lish some  prlorltlfls  which  wiU  provide 
Jobs  for  them  in  terms  of  building  our 
Infrastructure  and  some  of  the  other 
things  in  our  major  dties  in  order  to 
provide  Jobs.  This  is  part  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  economic  growth. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  too  much  Jobless- 
ness left  I  certainly  would  not  try  to 
defend  the  amount  of  Joblessness  that 
still  exists,  and  we  certainly  need  to  do 
something  about  that. 

But  would  the  gentleman  agree  that 
we  are  better  off  creating  real  produc- 
tive Jobs  in  the  economy  rather  than 
cTMting  Government  make-work  Jobs 
in  the  economy? 

Bir.  HAYES.  I  am  not  even  agreeing 
that  the  Jobs  I  refer  to  are  malte-work 
Jobs.  I  think  they  are  necessary  Jobs. 
Sure.  I  agree  that  necessary  Jobs 
should  be  an  objective  to  achieve.  But 
if  we  build  our  infrastructure.  buUd 
our  sewage  systems  in  our  cities.  buUd 
the  kinds  of  houses  that  are  necessary 
for  the  middle-  and  low-income  people 
I  think  is  a  plus  in  terms  of  giving 
people  work,  and  certainly  I  agree  that 
this  would  help  to  stabilise  our  econo- 
my and  at  the  same  time  provide  em- 
ployment for  people.  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentlonan  is  saying,  but  I 
think  we  may  pursue  it  from  a  differ- 
ent avenue. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentlonan  will 
jrield  further,  the  only  point  I  make  to 
the  gentleman  is  that  that  economic 
growth  has  also  permitted  us  to  raise 
over  the  last  3  years  an  additional  8120 
billion  in  revenue  over  what  we  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  1083,  that  we  have  in- 
creased revenues  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment since  fiscal  year  1088.  where 
we  collected  8600  billion  in  revenue,  to 
a  1085  revenue  estimate  by  the  Treas- 
ury which  is  going  to  be  $725  billion. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  kind  of  economic 
growth  that  produces  those  revenues 
helps  us  to  rebuild  infrastructure, 
helps  us  to  do  all  these  things,  and  in 
fact  that  revenue  growth  has  also 
taken  place  in  many  of  our  States  and 
localities,  which  has  given  them  addi- 
tional revenue,  in  some  cases  even  sur- 
pluses, although  the  surpluses  are  not 
what  some  of  the  studies  have  project- 
ed. Still,  there  are  some  areas  that 
have  come  up  even  with  surpluses  in 
their  budget,  as  a  result  of  economic 
growth,  that  has  allowed  them  to  im- 
prove infrastructure  on  their  own  and 
thereby  employ  people  doing  those 
Jobs. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  would  disagree  on  the  idea  that 
that  kind  of  rather  high  economic 
growth  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the 


economy  so  long  as  that  growth  is  not 
inflatlooary. 

Mr.  HAYES.  I  think  full  employ- 
ment is  an  objective  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  try  to  achieve.  I  think  I  have 
a  basic  dUff erenoe  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  as  to  how  we 
achieve  that  full  employment.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  ever  be  adiieved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  not  having  some  priorities 
which  really  commits  the  Oovemment 
to  provide  at  least  a  person  an  oppor- 
tunity to  a  Job  if  he  is  able  and  willing 
to  woi^  And  if  they  cannot  find  a  Job. 
if  a  Job  is  not  available,  then  it  is,  too. 
the  responsibility  of  the  Oovemment 
to  provide  that  perscm  with  a  livable 
and  decent  income  until  sudi  time  as  a 
Job  is  available.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
ever  achieve  that  kind  of  plateau  so 
long  as  we  spend  the  amount  of  Feder- 
al taxes  that  we  now  collect  for  the 
amount  of  military  that  we  M^taaA  it 
for.  I  think  it  is  alwajrs  going  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  programs  that  benefit 
people.  That  is  what  disturbs  and 
bothers  me. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  the  gentleman  does  remember 
that  his  figure  that  the  full  employ- 
ment is  defined  by  the  Federal  law 
which  he  cited  was  a  i^nercent  figure. 

Mr.  HAYES.  That  is  right 

Mr.  WALKER.  Where  it  is  7.5  per- 
cent right  now,  approximately.  Which 
means  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  full 
employment  rate  we  would  have  to 
drop  unemployment  by  3.5  points. 

Over  the  last  year  we  have  dropped 
unenuiloyment  by  almost  3.5  points.  It 
has  really  been  over  about  18  months 
that  we  have  droiwed  down  unemploy- 
ment by  3.5  points,  largely  because  of 
growth.  And  what  I  am  suggesting  to 
the  gentleman  is  that  if  we  can  keep 
attaining  those  levels  of  growth,  if  we 
can  keep  the  kind  of  economic  pro- 
gram in  place  that  attains  that  level  of 
growth,  that  in  fact  we  have  a  chance 
over  the  next  18  months  to  drop  the 
unemployment  rate  back  another  3 
points,  and  that  would  achieve  the  full 
employment  level  that  the  gentleman 
suggested  earlier. 

Mr.  HAYES.  I  Just  want  to  suggest 
to  the  gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  do  not  agree  that  the  7.4^>er- 
cent  figure  of  unemployment  actually 
reflects  the  number  of  Joblessness  in 
this  country  to  day. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  will 
admit  that  that  is  the  official  Govern- 
ment figure? 

Mr.  HAYES.  I  know.  That  is  what  is 
publicised.  But  I  am  concerned  about 
that  which  is  not  publidsecL 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

•  Mrs.  COLLINa  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  Congressman  Ch*sij» 
Hatxs  for  managing  this  special  order 
on  HJl.  1398,  the  Income  and  Jobs  Act 
of  1885. 


The  need  for  a  coordinated  and  cam- 
prehensive  Federal  economic  policy  aa 
unemployment  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
would  like  to  lend  my  supixxt  to  this 
important  legislation. 

Just  about  40  years  ago,  our  Nation 
made  a  commitment  to  attaining  maxi- 
mum employment  through  the  Bm- 
idoyment  Act  of  1946.  The  law  essen- 
tially established  the  Government's 
remMoslbillty  to  prevent  a  second 
Great  DQvession. 

Of  course,  it  was  Impossible  to  know 
badE  thai  that  depressions  were  to  be 
replaced  by  recurring  recessions. 
These  recessions  have  represented  a 
slow  death  for  the  disadvantaged 
people  and  minorities  in  our  society. 

When  the  business  cy(de  takes  a 
dive,  a  quick  economic  fix  is  pumped 
in  Just  in  time  to  make  the  President 
look  good  before  the  next  electiim. 
and  all  is  well  on  Main  Street  n.SJL 

Right?  Wrong. 

If  you  look  bey(md  the  facade  of  the 
pretty  buildings  and  flower  boxes,  you 
will  see  economic  suffering  as  this 
country  has  not  seen  in  many  years. 

Young  people.  Hlnianlcs.  bla^s. 
women— they  all  paid  the  price  for 
shortsighted  economic  policies  that 
led  to  what  has  become  a  selective  re- 
covery. 

This  situation  pixnnpted  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Congressman 
Ons  HAWKms  to  introduce  the  Pull 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  of  1978.  This  bill  became  law,  but 
was  twisted  around  so  much  that  it 
has  not  accomplished  its  purpose. 

So  we  are  essmtially  in  this  same 
sad  situatiim  today.  It  is  fashionable 
to  talk  about  helping  the  unemployed, 
but  the  quick  fix  has  taken  its  tolL  We 
need  a  long-term  plan  for  economic 
Justice  in  this  Nati<m,  and  we  have 
found  one  in  the  Income  and  Jobs  Act 
of  1985. 

The  bill's  objectives  are  sinu>le:  It 
states  that  every  adult  American  has 
the  right  to  cam  a  decent  living,  and  if 
he  or  she  is  willing  but  unable  to  woik. 
the  right  to  an  adequate  income. 

The  Income  and  Jobs  Act  is  a  ocnn- 
monsense  piece  of  legislation.  It  calls 
for  a  coordination  of  Federal  eooniHnic 
policy  and  mandates  a  program  of  im- 
plementation, which  means  the  Oov- 
emment needs  to  get  its  act  together 
and  do  stMne  long-range  planning  with 
regard  to  employment  opportunity. 

Things  like  promoting  realistic  plans 
to  convert  from  declining  Industries  to 
areas  where  additional  services  are 
needed,  and  more  local  involvement  in 
planning  to  avoid  (»rporate  or  Gov- 
ernment concentration  of  power  show 
the  practical  approach  taken  by  this 
legislation. 

And  no  additional  funding  is  re- 
quired. This  bill  would  simply  guide 
existing  Federal  agencies  in  establish- 
ing policy  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  all 
the  people. 


The  impact  of  Joblessness  on  this  so- 
ciety is  far  reaching,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help. 

We  must  think  beyond  the  next  few 
years  and  consider  what  the  fnitt  of 
our  actions  will  be  decades  from  now. 

Are  we  going  to  take  the  short-term, 
easy  solution?  Or  will  we  act  prudently 
to  preserve  economic  Justice  for  all  of 
our  citizens? 

We  do  have  a  choice  in  this  matter, 
and  I  believe  it  is  time  to  dose  the  gap 
betweoi  economic  Justice  and  political 
democracy  through  our  support  of  the 
Income  and  Jobs  Act  of  1965.« 
•  Mr.  CONYER8.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  rise 
tn  support  of  HR.  1398,  the  Income 
and  Jobs  Action  Act  of  1965  intro- 
duced by  my  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  Dllnids,  Cbabus 
Hatis.  Throughout  his  career,  he  has 
blazed  the  path  for  full  employment 
first  as  an  impintant  leada  within  the 
labor  movement  and  now  on  the  Com- 
mittee «i  Education  and  Labor,  where 
his  diligence  is  second  to  none. 

Similar  to  the  biU  that  we  intro- 
duced together  last  sessitm.  this  bill 
would  make  the  rii^t  to  a  Job  a  funda- 
mental and  enforceable  right  If  en- 
acted, it  would  create  a  conversioo 
planning  fund,  which,  administered  by 
the  President  would  promote  short- 
and  long-term  plans  for  coping  with 
declines  in  civilian  or  mUftary  activi- 
ties by  developing  veeific  policies, 
programs,  and  iwojects  for  expansion 
of  economic  activities  in  sectors  where 
additional  or  improved  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  needed.  It  would  be  funded  in 
part  by  a  transfer  of  1  pooent  of  De- 
partmmt  of  Defense  outlays  and 
would  indude  Job  training  activities  in 
areas  which  are  particularly  hard  hit 
by  high  unenu>loyment  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  study  it  dosdy  because  it  is  a 
bill  for  which  the  logical,  eccmomic, 
and  human  Justifications  are  dear  and 
compelling. 

This  bUl  represents  an  alternative  to 
supply  side  economics  which  in  my 
Judgment  has  been  a  faflure  even  by 
its  own  measures.  It  is  the  demand- 
side  sltemative  to  supply-dde  econcmi- 
ics  which  has  permaniaed  structural 
unemployment  in  major  regicms  of  the 
country.  It  Is  an  alternative  to  the  cur- 
rent economic  arrangements  and  as- 
sumpti<»s  which  have  created  unpar- 
allded  budget  and  human  defidts. 

It  is  the  alternative  vi^iich  represents 
the  most  viable  method  of  reducing 
the  need  for  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures whUe  increasing  Govonment 
revenues  in  the  most  painless  of  ways: 
putting  pecqtle  to  woik.  Not  only  is  it  a 
better  alternative  for  human  beings 
but  it  is  also  a  better  alternative  for 
the  econ<Mny  as  a  whole.  Indeed  most 
historical,  international,  and  empirical 
evidence  supports  this. 

C(mtrary  to  popular  myth,  the  cur- 
rent brand  of  economic  program  has 
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produced  the  loweat  rate  of  economic 
growth  In  the  pact  20  years.  Look  at 
the  growth  rates  In  the  ONP  of  the 
past  five  Presidents:  Kennedy  6.2  per- 
cent; Johnson  4.8  percent;  Nixon  2.6 
percent;  Ford  3  percent;  Carter  3  per- 
cent; Reagan  2.2  percent. 

WhjT?  Under  the  Reagan  admlnlstrar 
tlon's  economic  program  there  have 
been  lower  relative  levels  of  capital  In- 
vestment and  productivity,  lower  sav- 
ings and  higher  real  Interest  rates,  an 
overvalued  dollar,  losses  of  over  3  mll- 
ll<m  Jobs  In  the  manufacturing  sector 
and  more  buslnesB  failures  and  mort- 
gage deUnquoicles. 

And  these  f  aflures  do  not  reflect  the 
human  and  social  Impacts  which  are 
concentrated  primarily  amcmg  those 
of  the  lower  economic  strata. 

This  is  the  situation  today  for  the 
world's  most  affluent  country:  22  mil- 
lion people  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed; 35  million  below  the  poverty 
line;  a  black  unemployment  rate  twice 
the  national  rate  and  six  times  the  na- 
tional rate  for  the  black  youth;  a  black 
poverty  rate  at  an  astounding  rate  of 
37  percent;  100,000  preventable  occu- 
pati<mal  deaths  annually,  and  all  the 
social  and  economic  ills  of  lowered  pro- 
ductivity as  well  as  demand  and  higher 
misery  and  crime  that  beset  the 
Nation  because  of  this  enormous  vault 
of  wasted  talent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  costs. 
The  SubccHnmittee  on  Crime  which  I 
chaired  In  the  07th  Congress,  held  nu- 
merous hearings  which  recounted  the 
recurring  link  between  Joblessness  and 
crime.  There  are  telling  relationships 
between  chronic  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment and  chronic  bad  health,  between 
chronic  levels  of  unemployment  and 
the  decay  of  our  infrastructures,  our 
schools  and  our  hospitals. 

A  full  employment  alternative  is  not 
lacking  In  empirical  or  historical  ra- 
tionale. It  is  lacking  only  In  the  politi- 
cal will  needed  to  translate  it  into  re- 
ality. Indeed,  those  countries  that 
have  used  demand-side  economics  or 
full  employment  ss  a  guiding  principle 
raUier  than  supply-side  economics 
have  higher  rates  of  investment,  pro- 
ductivity, capital  formation,  demand, 
and  economic  growth,  and  lower  rates 
of  crime,  sickness,  spending  on  social 
subsistenoe  programs  and  the  other 
social  ills  that  befall  an  unemployed 
country.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  philos- 
ophy, it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  absence  of  a  national  planning 
strategy  In  the  1960'b,  ss  contrasted  to 
that  of  other  countries,  meant  that 
the  steel  and  auto  Industry  became  un- 
competitive in  the  1980'b.  The  poor 
state  of  democracy  within  the  work- 
place today  means  that  there  needs  to 
be  10  times  as  many  employees  In 
managerial  and  supervisory  positions 
than  in  most  West  European  countries 
and  Japan  where  full  employment  is 
the  guiding  principle. 


The  human  and  economic  waste 
wreaked  by  unemptoymmt  Is  enor- 
mous—approslmately  t30  billion  for 
every  1  percent  increase  In  unemploy- 
ment—also chokes  the  economy.  And 
these  costs  do  not  take  Into  aoootmt 
the  multitude  of  other  cosU  like  $30 
billKm  that  we  spend  on  criminal  Jus- 
tice enforcement— excluding  police  va- 
foreement— and  the  vast  array  of 
other  costs  of  unemployment. 

High  unemploym«it  also  dampens 
demand  and  Is  a  nukJor  cause  of  lower 
productivity.  Much  data  shows  that 
our  fall  from  grace  in  productivity  and 
Investment  can  be  directly  and  linear- 
ly traced  to  the  Increases  in  unemploy- 
ment. 

Just  $1  billion  of  the  $300  billion 
military  budget  0.3  of  1  percent,  could 
create  70,000  Jobs  in  the  civilian 
sector,  almost  3  times  the  number  of 
those  created  in  the  military  sector  f  ra- 
the same  amount  of  money. 

We  as  a  country  must  believe  In  the 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy, 
security,  equality,  community,  effi- 
ciency, and  liberty.  Our  economic 
beaocm  must  be  that  economic  pro- 
grams that  undermine  these  values 
will  suffer  substantial  economic  costs 
and  those  which  support  than  will 
reap  the  benefits  of  releasing  our  pro- 
ductive energies  and  harnessing  them 
to  meet  human  needs. 

This  is  not  bleeding  heart  liberalism, 
but  it  is  a  practical  economic  plan  that 
offers  a  better  alternative  not  Just  for 
those  who  are  currently  excluded  from 
the  economy  but  for  all  Americans.  It 
is  my  hope  that  Members  win  now 
consider  this  demand-side,  full-em- 
ployment alternative  as  a  better  plan 
for  our  economy.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEEL  IMPORT  TALKS  WITH 
JAPAN:  A  LESSON  IN  FDTILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Oatdos]  Is  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  0AYD08.  Mr.  Speaker,  well,  it 
has  happened  again.  Last  August,  im- 
ported steel  surged  to  capture  better 
than  a  30-percent  share  of  the  domes- 
tic market.  In  Deconber,  Imported 
steel  again  siuved  past  the  30-percent 
mark.  And,  Just  yesterday,  we  learned 
that  in  January,  for  the  third  time  in 
the  past  6  months  and  the  second  time 
since  last  September,  when  the 
present    administration    refused    to 


Impose  spedfle  quotas  on  steel  im- 
ports, foreign  steel  captured  more 
than  a  30-i>eroent  share  of  the  domes- 
tic steel  market. 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  ever 
going  to  slow  down?  Are  we  ever  going 
to  take  some  action  to  insure  that  we 
wHI  have  a  viable  steel  Industry  again? 
How  many  more  staelwtwkers  are 
going  to  have  to  lose  their  Jobs  before 
we  feel  it's  time  to  do  something? 

I  must  admit  that  I'm  not  particular- 
ly surprised  that  the  Japanese,  as  re- 
ported In  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  have  broken  off  negotiations 
after  2  weeks.  After  all.  if  it  looks  ss  if 
UJS.  negotiators  are  not  again  going  to 
cave  In  to  their  demands,  what's  the 
point  of  going  on. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Japanese  are 
continuing  their  same  old  game  of 
delay  and  obfuscation.  After  all.  the 
omgresBional  steel  caucus  made  a 
mAjor  sacrifice  so  this  administration 
could  pursue  its  efforts  to  readi  volun- 
tary agreements  m  steel  Imports  in- 
stead of  imposing  Arm  Import  quotas. 

Everyone  In  this  House  should  re- 
member that  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel 
Act,  which  would  have  imposed  a 
quota  level  of  15  percent,  had  over  220 
cosponsors— surely  more  than  enough 
votes  for  passage. 

But.  in  a  display  of  compnunise— of 
willingness  to  give  our  negotiators  a 
freer  hand— the  congressional  steel 
caucus  did  not  push  for  passage  of  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act 

We  agreed  to  step  aside,  to  let  the 
administration  attempt  to  achieve  its- 
goal  of  limiting  steel  imports  to  about 
18.5  percent  of  the  domestic  steel 
market  through  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  ^iwaker,  I  dldnt 
believe  it  would  woi^  when  it  was  first 
announced.  And  today,  I  am  even 
more  positive  that  we  are  giving  up  on 
the  steel  Industry  in  the  United 
States. 

As  you  wiU  recall,  the  mid-Septem- 
ber decision  by  the  administration 
called  for  agreements  to  be  reached 
with  seven  steel  exporting  nations- 
Japan.  South  Korea,  BraaU,  South 
AMca,  Mexico,  S^min.  and  Australia. 
In  addition  steel  exports  from  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  would  contin- 
ue imder  the  existing  1982  sgreement. 
The  new  agreements  were  to  be  for  5 
years  and  to  be  retroactive  to  October 
1,1984. 

Well,  everything  seemed  to  be  going 
along  well,  even  though  I  had  some 
misgivings.  The  Japanese  agreed  to  a 
5.8  percent  market  share:  South 
Korea,  1.0  percent;  Brasil,  0.8  percent; 
Mexico,  0.3  percent;  Bvtiin,  0.67  per- 
cent; Australia.  0.18  percent;  and 
South  Africa.  0.42  percent. 

In  addition,  as  I  was  told  in  a  letter 
from  the  USTH,  Bill  Brock,  in  mid- 
January,  his  office  was  monitoring 
steel  Imiwrts  from  such  exporting  na- 


tions as  Canada.  Swedm,  Austria,  Ven- 
esuela,  Taiwan,  and  several  Eastern 
European  nations. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I 
am  making  is  that  the  Japanese  did 
agree  to  a  market  share.  The  impUcap 
tkm  in  the  agreement  was  that  the 
Japanese  also  accepted  the  5-year 
term  of  the  agreement  and  the  retro- 
active date  of  October  1, 1984. 

Apparently,  that  was  not  the  case, 
insofar  as  the  Japanese  were  om- 
cemed.  The  Japanese  now  are  saying 
that  the  date  or  retroactivity  should 
be  January  1,  1985.  Thus,  the  Japa- 
nese are  reneging  on  their  initial  ao- 
cmtance  of  the  agreement,  and.  by 
that  action,  could  destroy  the  falnic  of 
the  agreements  with  the  other  na- 
tions. 

And  I  wouldn't  Uame  them.  Why 
should  they  accept  the  October  1, 
1984.  date,  if  we  will  be  willing  to 
accept  a  January  1.  1985.  date  for  the 
Japanese? 

And.  even  further,  given  the  Japa- 
nese style  of  agreeing  in  principle  to 
an  issue  and  than  seeking  to  ren«rotl- 
ate  it  unto  they  get  what  they  want.  I 
believe  it  wiU  be  a  cold,  cold  diiy 
bef<H«  any  agreement  Is  finally 
reached. 

Just  consider  the  results  of  recent 
negotiations  with  Japan  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  wood  and  wood  products 
from  the  United  States  and  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  get  a  piece  of 
Japan's  telecommunication  Indus^'s 
needs. 

We  have  already  read  what  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Baldrlge  told  his 
team.  He  told  them  to  pa^  it  up  and 
come  heme  because  we  weren't  getting 
anywhere  with  the  Japanese  oegotla- 
tors. 

And  if  we  think  we  are  the  only  ones 
suffering  from  the  Japanese  style  of 
negotiations,  I  urge  you  to  read  an  ar- 
ticle by  James  B.  Treece,  the  Tokyo 
bureau  chief  of  AP-Dow  Jones  News 
Services,  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  Monday. 

Sir.  Treece  has  compiled  a  list  of 
Japan's  refusals  to  work  with  the  de- 
veloping nations  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
instance  after  instance,  the  Japanese 
have  closed  off  their  market  to  those 
nation's  raw  and  finished  goods.  In 
fact,  Japan  takes  only  8,  that's  right,  8 
percent  of  the  developing  world's  ex- 
ports—and most  of  that  Is  oil  and 
gas— while  the  United  SUtes  takes  50 
percent  and  Europe  takes  28  percent 

What  really  hurts  us  is  that  at  the 
same  time  Japan  continues  to  flood 
the  American  mariut  with  its  steel 
and  other  export  goods,  the  United 
States  Is  also  being  flooded  by  goods 
from  the  developing  nations  of  Asia 
who  have  been  unable  to  market  their 
goods  in  Japan. 

I  ask  you.  Is  that  fair?  Is  that  the 
action  of  a  nation  that  sajm  It  wants  to 
be  a  part  of  the  world  economy? 


The  current  administration  finally 
reoognlns  this.  When  the  plan  to 
reach  voluntary  agreements  with  the 
steel  exporting  nations  was  an- 
nounced, this  administration  hoped 
that  steel  markets  in  Japan  and  other 
industrialised  countries  wouldn't  be 
closed  to  steel  from  developing  n»- 
tlCHis.  In  other  words,  U.S.  officials 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  Korean  steel 
beyond  the  agreed  limit  wasnt  going 
to  come  to  the  United  States  because 
it  couldnt  get  into  Japan. 

This  administration's  fears  woe  well 
founded.  Vat,  as  Mr.  Treece  roiorts, 
Korean  steel  is  imloaded  at  ni^t  onto 
unmarked  trucks  by  importers  snxious 
not  to  offend  Japanese  steelmakers. 

I  am  including  Mr.  Treece's  articie  in 
its  entirety  because  it  brings  a  messsge 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  should 
know. 
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I  think  at  this  point  I  am  going  to 
read.  I  was  going  to  include  it  but  I 
think  it  is  impoative  that  I  read  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday, 
March  4.  The  article  has  the  headline, 
"Japan's  Protectionism  Diverts  Asian 
Goods  to  the  United  States." 

This  is  datemarked  Tokyo: 

When  s  blfSi-levd  delessUoo  from 
Japan's  Federatfam  of  JBronomtc  Organiss- 
tlooa  made  an  impreoedented  awtaic  throoiAi 
Malaysia.  BInsapcire  and  Indonesia  late  last 
Tear  to  dlaeuM  trade  wttb  bualiie»  and  sov- 
eniment  leaden.  It  waa  bis  newa  in  that 
part-of  tbe  worid. 

But  wben  Japan'*  pnaa  covered  Chalnnao 
Yoahlhlro  Inayama'i  poat-trtp  news  ooof er- 
enoe,  it  reported  only  wbat  lie  nid  about 
curtM  oo  auto  exports  to  the  DjB.  and  dldnt 
menttai  the  tr^. 

Japan  takes  Its  Allan  trading  partners  for 
granted.  It  is  far  more  Indined  to  bow  to 
VA  dwnanrts  tar  trade  muffiiiiii  than  to 
Asian  ones.  That  is  a  poor  poUey  for  Tokyo, 
and,  more  important  from  an  intematlanal 
penpecttre.  the  U.S.  and  Europe  are  being 
BhortaiShted  U  they  tbinli  Tokyo's  tamrVt- 
Ism  helps  them. 

In  fact,  the  U&  and  Europe  become  the 
dumping  grounds  for  Asian  goods  that  cant 
get  into  Japan.  As  UjS.  trade  representattve 
BOl  BroA  pointed  out  in  Tokyo  recently, 
Japan  takes  only  8  percent  of  the  devdop- 
ing  wortd's  exports  (much  of  it  is  iHl  and 
gas),  the  UjB.  50  percent  and  Europe  28  po-- 
coit. 

I  mentioned  that  in  the  main  part  of 
my  remarks. 
Continuing  on  in  the  article: 
Moat  of  the  worid  faces  Japanese  ban  to 
impiMts.  What  makes  the  Asian  examplea  so 
striklns.  however,  is  bow  oftoi  tbe  blocked 
products  are  made  in  plants  of  Japanese 
origin. 
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Here  is  an  example:  "Indcmesian 
tropical  hardwood  plywood,  whose 
manufacture  was  developed  with  Japa- 
nese technology,  faces  a  steep  20-per- 
cent tariff  at  Jean's  ports." 

Outside  of  this  article.  In  my  re- 
marks, I  ask,  where  do  you  think  that 
goes?  It  ends  up  right  here.  Do  not  let 
anybody  fool  you. 


Continuing  on  with  the  article: 
Japansae  stedmaken,   fearful  of  more 

competttion  from  South  Korean  mills  they 

hdpedbuOd— 

The  Japanese  bunt  them;  it  is  their 
technology,  their  mills,  their  madiin- 
ery— 

are  holding  haA  on  further  *«m4iiii<<b|  ex- 
and  are  bdleved  to  bave  isiaauiijil 
buyen   against   taking   Korean 


Outside  of  the  artkde,  let  me 
remark,  whoe  do  you  think  that  steel 
is  going? 

Back  to  the  artkfle: 

Thai  Industry  lOnister  Ob  Vasoratana  re- 
cently oomplatned  that  Japan  boys  only 
mnrtrst  amoants  of  Thai  mannfaiiHrfiil 
goods,  even  though  M  percent  of  lliat  plant 
machinery  was  made  in  Japan. 

Sumttomo  Oocp.  this  year  scaled  back 
Idans  for  an  integrated  textile  ooncem  in 
China,  with  an  of  tbe  output  targeted  for 
the  Japanese  market,  after  rtniiiistli  textile 

A  String  of  Japanese  prime  iiiliiis>»n  has 
travded  to  Southeast  Asia  to  affirm  that 
Tokyo  values  ite  ties  with  the  reglan.  But 
lack  of  progiMB  has  allowed  Japan's  trade 
rdatlons  with  Asian  nations  to  unravd  even 
further  in  the  past  year, 

Tokyo  mlstakmly  thought  pongi  and  cere- 
mony for  South  Korean  rrnsirttiiil  Cbnn 
Doo  Hwan's  histortc  Septembw  vWt  was  aO 
Seoul  eared  about  Tokyo  failed  to  see  the 
frustratians  that  led  Seoul  to  ban  a  huge 
Hat  of  impocts  from  Japan  shortly  after 
President  CSnm  returned  home. 

Toyota  Motor  Corp.  trted  to  get  by  with 
vague  pledges  of  "efforts"  to  export  antos 
from  a  planned  jcrint  venture  with  Talwaa. 
Tilpel  insisted  on  something  more  concrete 
and,  when  Toyota  fudged,  flnaUy  acrapped 
the  plan  in  September. 

The  Nakasone  cabinet  made  only  a  minus- 
cule cut  In  Japan's  tariff  on  ^^mtlfst  chick- 
en—an item  as  symbtdic  of  Japan's  closed 
markets  to  Thailand  as  beef  and  ( 


Which  are  closed  here  to  America- 
are  to  America  as  part  of  a  mld-Deoember 
"market  openins"  package  favoring  Asia. 

That  was  a  smaU  concession. 
Continuing  on  in  the  article: 
Ai  these  examples  show,  tbe  responses  of 
Asian  natloos  over  tbe  past  year  havent 
been  poaltlve  or  productive.  Tnetrail  of  lash- 
ing back  unilaterally,  Japan's  Asian  trading 
partnen  need  to  build  allianwa  with  the 
UJB.  and  Europe,  to  try  to  ensure  that 
Japan's  markets  are  open  to  aU. 

Hut  is,  open  to  aU  countries,  includ- 
ing themselves. 

Decemtier's  soles  of  bOateral  talks  be- 
tween the  n.8.  and  countries  that  export 
steel  to  America  are  an  »^r—pi«  of  how 
such  cooperatkm  might  have  worked  but 
dkint  The  talks  were  aimed  at  limiting 
steel  tanporU  into  tbe  n.S.,  however,  and 
SeouL  for  example,  spent  most  of  the  time 
boiriing  about  unfair  American  quotas.  It 
mimwrt  a  chance  to  enlist  Wasbington'B  beh> 
in  prytng  open  Japan's  market 

When  President  Reagan  first  announced 
plans  to  limit  steel  importa.  a  crudal  put  of 
the  plan  involved  guarantedng  that  sted 
markets  in  Japan  and  other  Induatriallaed 
countries  wouldn't  be  dosed  to  steel  from 
devdoping  nations,  lest  tbe  latter's  steel  be 
"diverted"  to  the  V&.  market  In  other 
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wordi.  Mr. 


Rmcbd  vuitad  to  make  nire 

MDt  lataK  to  the  OA  be- 

CMiw  It  eouldnt  get  into  Japan. 

Hie  tanidled  rwr***"  «*■  w^Q  founded. 
Koraan  ateel  ia  ■"«i««^»«h  at  nlcbt  onto  un- 
marked tnida  by  tmporten  anzioua  not  to 
offend  Japanaae  ■leeliiiattin  An  agreement 
laat  year  by  Japaneae  tradinc  bouaea  to 
import  Korean  ated  under  knc-term  coo- 
traeU  aeema  aimed  at  aettint  up  ■pedflo 
Import  «*M"M»»«  that  will  enaure  thoae  im- 
porta"  ahare  of  the  iliMiiiatlr  market  wHl 
■tay  Itelow  an  informal  limit  of  10  percent. 

Not  aurprlalncly.  IT.  Reagan'a  pcopoeal 
met  with  atronc  ertUctan  in  Tokyo.  Over 
the  next  weA  the  local  preaa  charted  the 
riae  in  Japan'a  importo  of  ateel.  aa  if  to 
argue  that  riling  importa  proved  Japan'a 
market  already  waa  open. 

Tokyo  needn't  have  worried.  The 
went  nowhere.  XJA.  negotiaton. 
atioag  political  hff^**"g  on  the  "direialon' 
iaaue  from  UjB.  ateetanakoa.  foeuaed  only  on 
umitiny  Japaneae  importa  into  the  VM.,  not 
on  irT^*»«y  aure  the  Japaneae  market  waa 


Aaian  "«*«"—  would  do  well  to  link  future 
export  reatrainta  to  the  UjB.  or  Europe  with 
A—Mfwte  that  Waahington  or  Bniaaela  Join 
in  iiiiMiin  TDI90  to  open  ita  marketa  to 
Aaian  gooda.  Sndi  a  link  ia  in  the  aelf -inter- 
eat  of  developed  natkna.  Robuat  UJB.  eco- 
nomic growth  la  pulling  in  Soutbeaat  Aaian 
exporta  at  a  record  dip.  and  non^apaneae 
Aaian  tfi?****"*—  too  eaaily  could  become  ad- 
dksted  to  thia. 

The  article  goea  on  and  on.  My  time 
Is  ihort,  and  I  do  not  want  to  read  it  in 
its  entirety,  but  It  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Raooao. 

But  if  it  was  only  steel  imports  that 
posed  a  problem  for  this  country, 
under  those  conditions  outlined  in 
that  article,  it  would  be  one  thing.  But 
the  range  of  industries  that  are  and 
will  be  feeling  the  pinch  is  llmlUess. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  for 
Socioeconomic  Studies,  for  the  winter 
of  1985.  there  is  a  listing  of  foreign  im- 
ports as  a  percentage  of  total  sales  for 
selected  products. 

For  example,  in  1950  the  imports 
represented  about  10  percent  of  the 
appvel  marlcet.  but  in  1983  the  import 
share  was  up  to  40  percent. 

At  this  point  I  am  Just  going  to  read 
these  very,  very  hurriedly.  Here  is  the 
item,  apparel,  and  the  base  year.  In 
1950.  10  percent  was  coming  into  this 
country:  in  1983. 40  percent. 

Textile  machinery:  Ba^  in  1063.  9 
percent  was  coming  Into  this  country, 
foreign-made;  in  1983.  50  percent  of 
textile  machinery  was  coming  into  this 
oountoy  from  foreign  producers. 

Back  in  1985.  automobiles:  6  percent 
coming  into  the  countrr.  in  1983.  27 
percent  of  aU  the  automobiles  in  this 
country  were  coming  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Radial  tires:  Back  in  1950.  zero:  in 
1983. 15  percent 

Back  in  1955.  5  percent  of  all  the 
machine  tools  used  in  this  country 
were  foreign-made:  in  1983.  37  percent. 

Industrial  goods:  Back  In  1975.  a 
short  time  ago.  for  industrial  goods  it 
was  11  peromt:  it  is  now  17  percent. 


Camatlfmf  It  was  aero  bat^  in  1970. 
now  over  half  of  all  carnations  are 
coming  from  foreign  providers. 

Ammonia:  20  percent  now.  aero 
before. 

Steel:  Look  at  this.  Bade  in  1980,  5 
percent.  Five  percent  of  the  steel  con- 
sumed in  this  country  was  foreign- 
nude  back  in  1980.  In  1983,  22  percent 
and  rising. 

Business  Jets:  We  always  thought  we 
were  the  exclusive  in  the  world,  that 
we  could  only  make  a  business  Jet. 
Back  in  1985,  5  percent  foreign  made. 
What  are  they  in  1983?  Forty-three 
percent,  almost  half. 

TV  sets  and  radios:  Back  in  1950.  10 
porcent  were  foreign  made,  which  is  a 
reasonable  amount.  No  complaint 
there.  In  1983.  60  percent.  Where  do 
you  think  those  Jobs  went. 

Shipbuilding  contracts:  Listen  to 
this  one.  Back  In  1950  the  shipbuilding 
In  this  country  was  only  10  percent 
foreign.  That  is  the  supplying  of  the 
ships.  Do  you  know  what  it  Is  today?  It 
is  70  percent. 
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And  lo(A  at  this.  Video  discs  and  cas- 
settes. In  1950.  5  percent:  1983.  80  per- 
cent. Pretty  soon  you  can  Uss  It  good- 
bye. 

Nuts  and  bolts,  little  fasteners  and 
thbigs  like  that,  very  important  in  our 
economy:  back  in  1950.  5  percent  for- 
eign made.  Do  you  know  what  they 
were  in  1983?  Eighty  percent  and  stiU 
rising. 

Shoes,  all  kinds.  1.2  percent  baxA  in 
1950.  They  came  from  Taiwan.  Italy. 
Spain,  you  name  It  and  It's  there.  Do 
you  know  what  they  were  In  1983?  Re- 
member, these  are  all  1983  figures,  not 
1984  or  1985.  They  do  not  have  them 
yet.  Sixty-five  percent  in  1983  of  aU 
the  shoes  in  this  country.  Those  are 
telling  statistics.  Let  me  include  a  sum- 
mary of  these  imports,  as  follows: 

FOREIGN  mrainS  AS  A  PERCBITAfiE  OF  TOTAL  U.S. 
SALES-SELECTB)  PMBUCTS  AND  YEARS 
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So,  here  we  are.  Now  this  adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  not  extend  the 
voluntary  agreements  on  auto  imiwrts 
fran  Japan.  We  Just  put  those  auto 
workers  back  to  work.  They  started 
paying  taxes.  They  paid  our  Govern- 
ment back  money  thift  we  lent  them, 
or  the  money  that  we  guaranteed  for 
them.  Do  you  remember.  Lee  laooocou 
everybody  loves  him,  they  want  to 
make  him  President  Now  we  take  off 
the  restrodnts. 

ICajfbe  the  American  auto  compa- 
nies, except  for  General  Motors,  are 
authentically  concerned.  General 
Motors,  the  single  exception,  has  deals 
with  Japanese  to  market  cars  here,  ao 
obviously  do  not  care. 

But  there  is  great  oonoem.  here  as 
well  as  In  Japan.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment of  course,  worries  about  a 
severe  reaetl<m  from  us  here  in  this 
country  if  their  auto  compomies  flood 
our  market 

Toyota,  Nissan,  and  Honda  are  fairly 
happy  with  the  existing  current  num- 
bers because  they  have  the  lion's 
share  of  the  imports  coming  into  this 
country:  but  the  pressure  Is  coming 
from  the  other  Japanese  car  and  truck 
manufiMJturerB  who  have  been  limited 
In  getting  a  growing  share  of  the 
American  market  They  have  a  little 
competition  over  in  J04MU1.  too.  With 
no  more  limits,  they  want  to  ship  big 
numbers  of  cars  here,  and  let  us  not 
think  they  will  not.  They  wilL 

Here  in  this  country.  Americans  oue 
also  confused.  Many  economists  WKf 
the  end  of  Import  restraints  on  cars 
from  Japan  wHl  lower  the  price  of  all 
cars.  American  as  well  as  Japanese, 
which  will  be  a  boon  for  the  consumer, 
and  you  hear  this  continually  repeat- 
ed. 

But  Mr.  Speoiker.  otfe  not  ouitowork- 
ers.  like  steelworkers.  like  textile 
workers,  shoe  workers,  are  they  not  all 
consumers,  too?  If  they  lose  their  Jobs 
to  Imports,  how  will  they  be  able  to 
cash  In  on  this  great  boon?  That  car  is 
cheaper,  and  granted  It  may  be.  but 
where  otre  you  going  to  get  the  money 
to  pay  for  It  if  you  are  not  woiking? 
Regardless  what  people  sour,  unem- 
plojnnent  compensation  is  grossly  in- 
sufficient to  enable  recipients  to  pay 
for  an  automobile,  please  believe  me. 
and  in  most  «««*A«ift—  you  and  I  oukI 
everybody  else  who  okre  not  on  \mem- 
ployment  nompmsatlnn,  not  on  the  so- 
called  dole  or  the  take,  after  you  have 
been  on  It  you  never  womt  to  go  on  it 
ag^n.  What  more  tragedy  is  there  In  a 
country  that  could  befall  or  beset  a 
country  thorn  not  to  provide  a  Job  for 
its  dtlaens?  I  cannot  comprehoid,  for 


the  life  of  me.  anything  thoit  Is  more 
devastating,  more  unoMceptodde  and  a 
breach  of  the  oUlgatton  we  have  to 
our  cttiaeiis  than  not  to  provide  a  Job 
for  those  pec^le  who  want  U>  work 
omd  otre  oible  to  wotk.  It  cannot  be  Jus- 
tified. 

Just  yesterdoty,  in  USA  Todtay,  the 
newvaper,  Thomas  O'Orady  of  Chase 
BcooMtnetrics  forecast  that  180,000 
Jobs  wUl  be  lost  when  those  voluntary 
restraints  on  autos,  which  I  Just  men- 
tioned, are  lifted  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  O'Chvdy  even  lists  those  plants 
that  wUl  suffer  most  if  the  Japanese 
flood  the  market  and  one  of  those 
plants,  the  Volkswagen  Golf  plant  in 
Westmtveland.  PA.  is  in  my  district;  so 
I  have  real  coooem.  but  the  pain  wHl 
be  felt  In  a  broader  woiy.  Look  at  these. 
Plants  In  Kenosha,  WI;  St  Louis,  MO: 
Newark.  DE;  Belvldere,  IL;  Kansas 
Oty.  MO:  EdisoQ.  NJ:  Wayne.  MI: 
Lakewood.  GA;  JoknesvUle.  WI;  oukI 
Leeds.  MO,  are  among  those  targeted 
by  Mr.  O'Orouly  for  production  cut- 


It  reodly  odl  comes  down  to  (me  point 
and  one  question  and  that  is  Jobs.  Ac- 
cording to  some  strong  estimates,  the 
United  SUtes  has  lost  1.4  mOliosi. 
almost  IVfc  million  manufowturing  Jobs 
over  the  past  4  years,  and  that  is  a  net 
figure:  so  even  if  we  ove  gaining  some 
Jobs  in  the  exporting  and  importing 
sections  of  the  economy,  we  otre  stiU 
losing  more. 

Pertiaps.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  made  our 
mistake  last  fall  when  we,  the  congres- 
sional steel  couicus  members,  bacfeled 
off  on  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act 
Perhaps  if  the  House  at  the  very  least 
houi  passed  that  meowure.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  other  body  would  do.  It 
would  have  been  a  signokl  to  the  Jo^Mt- 
nese  thokt  we  were  reoUly  serious  otbout 
preventing  the  total  demise  of  our  do- 
mestic steel  industry  and  our  auto  In- 
dustry and  that  they  had  better  recog- 
nise that  it  would  be  in  their  best  In- 
terests to  deal  fairly  and  openly  with 
us. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it 
were  Just  steel  that  was  in  trouble,  the 
Japanese  might  have  a  leg  to  stand  on; 
but  as  we  all  know,  it  is  steel,  it  Is 
automobiles,  it  is  textiles,  it  is  elec- 
tronic equipment,  and  I  could  go  on 
and  on.  I  could  tell  you  about  women's 
Junk  Jewelry,  so  to  speak.  We  used  to 
have  20.000  Jobs  in  this  country 
making  this  small  what  they  call  Junk 
Jewelry.  It  is  the  cheo^ier  Jewidry.  a 
pair  of  earrings,  ne^lowes.  bracelets, 
and  those  things.  Those  20.000  Jobs 
went  down  the  drotin  a  long  time  o«o. 

I  can  tell  you  oAout  the  television 
sets.  I  com  tell  you  odwut  so  many  dif- 
ferent things;  Christmas  tree  bulbs 
and  odl  the  things  that  we  used  to  do 
in  this  country  thoit  make  employment 
for  our  mentally  retarded,  our  phys- 
ically impaired  dtlaens  who  found 
aolotce  and  found  some  need  for  them- 


selves to  be  able  to  go  down  and  make 
this  Jewelry,  to  make  the  eourings.  to 
pouUdpate  as  a  wmfcing  individual,  all 
those  things,  all  down  the  dratai;  not 
making  them  anymore,  but  I  see  other 
countries  that  Und  of  attach  impor- 
tance to  it  and  think  that  it  Is  f arfly 
good  stuff  in  your  economy  to  be  able 
to  make  eairings  and  Jewdry  and 
employ  20,000  pei^le  and  make  some 
profit 

I  could  go  ou  and  on  and  todk  odwut 
so^s  omd  shirts,  ouiything,  you  name. 
It  I  can  talk  about  it  all  that  stuff  Is 
down  the  drain. 

There  Is  also  the  rductanoe  and  the 
arrogant  intransigence  and  I  rvptrnX. 
that  otrrogant  Intransigence  of  our 
Japanese  traders  I  do  not  want  to  call 
them  partners,  Japanese  traders  In  the 
economic  world  of  trade.  Arrogant  in- 
transigence to  negotiate  with  us.  They 
know  better.  They  walk  out  They 
refuse  to  give.  They  control  intema- 
tioood  trokde.  They  continue  to  put  iq;> 
barriers  to  American  products.  At  the 
same  time  they  demand  that  we  opm 
our  doors  to  their  finished  goods.  Ar- 
rogance. You  only  get  arrogant  when 
the  other  guy  lets  you  get  arrogant.  I 
am  going  to  take  a  QMdal  order  in  the 
not  too  distomt  future  omd  we  are 
going  to  talk  odxmt  thoit  arrogomoe. 

I  thought  we  defeated  the  Jotpanese 
some  30  or  40  yeours  ago.  I  thought 
they  were  asking  us  for  things.  We  are 
now  begging  them  for  things.  It  has 
got  to  Old.  We  must  be  the  mouters  of 
our  own  fate.  We  must  decide  what  we 
as  a  nation  can  accept  in  terms  of  im- 
ported goods.  We  couinot  let  other  na- 
tions nuke  these  declsl<»is  for  us. 

Mr.  Speodcer,  I  include  the  article 
fnnn  the  Wall  Street  Joumod  of 
March  4  on  Jo^Mn's  protectionidm.  as 
follows: 

(Ftom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar.  4. 

1965] 

Japah's  PaoiBcnoniaii  Dirxaia  Asiam 

Ooona  TO  trb  Uaiiau  Stars 

(By  James  B.  TTeeoe) 

ToKTo.— When  a  high-level  delegation 
from  Japan's  Federation  of  Economic  Orgar 
nlmtlons  made  an  unprecedented  swing 
through  ICalayaia.  Singapore  and  Indonwria 
late  last  year  to  diacuss  trade  with  business 
and  government  leadera,  it  was  big  news  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

But  when  Japan's  press  covered  Chairman 
Toahlhlro  Inayama's  post-trip  news  ocmf er- 
enoe,  it  reported  <Hily  what  he  said  about 
curbs  on  auto  exporta  to  the  VS.  and  didn't 
mentioa  the  trip. 

Japan  takea  ita  Asian  trading  partners  for 
granted.  It  is  far  more  inclined  to  bow  to 
VS.  demands  for  trade  conoeasioas  than  to 
Asian  ones.  That  Is  a  poor  policy  for  Tokyo, 
and.  more  important  from  an  international 
perspective,  the  VS.  and  Europe  are  b«big 
shortsighted  If  they  think  Tokyo's  favorit- 
ism helps  them. 

In  fact  the  VS.  and  Europe  beonne  the 
dumping  grounds  for  Asian  goods  that  cant 
get  Into  Japan.  As  UJS.  trade  representative 
Bill  Bro(±  pointed  out  in  To^o  recently. 
Japan  takes  only  8%  of  the  developing 
worid's  exporta  (much  of  It  is  oil  and  gas), 
the  U.8. 60%  and  Europe  38%. 


Moat  of  the  world  taoea  Japaneae  baia  to 
importa  What  makea  the  Aatan  examplea  ao 
Btriklng.  however,  is  how  onen  the  blocked 
ptoducta  are  made  in  planta  of  Japaneae 
origin: 

Tnrtnneelan  tropical  hardwood  plywaoO. 
whose  manufacture  waa  devdoped  with  Jap- 
aiMae  terhnnlogy,  taoea  a  atev  30%  tariff  at 
Japan's  porta 

Japaneae  stedmakesa.  fearful  of  more 
competition  from  South  Koreom  BdDa  they 
helped  build,  are  holding  back  on  further 
tedinical  exchangee,  and  are  l>elleved  to 
have  preasumd  domtatic  buyers  agaiiMt 
taking  Korean  sted. 

Tlial  Induatry  Miniater  Ob  Vaauratana  re- 
cently complained  that  Japan  buys  only 
modest  amotinta  of  Thai  manufactured 
goods,  even  though  90%  of  Thai  plant  ma- 
chinery was  made  in  Japan. 

Sumitomo  Corp.  thia  year  scaled  back 
plana  for  an  integrated  textile  concern  in 
China,  with  all  of  the  output  targeted  for 
the  Japaneae  nuutet  after  domeatlc  textile 

A  string  of  Japaneae  prime  minlateia  has 
travded  to  Southeast  Aata  to  atthm  that 
Tokyo  valuea  is  ties  with  the  reglan.  But 
lack  of  progreas  has  allowed  Japan's  trade 
relatkma  wUh  Asian  nattons  to  unravd  even 
further  in  the  past  year 

Tokyo  mistakenly  thought  pomp  and  cere- 
mony for  South  Korean  Preaident  Chun 
Doo  Hwan's  historic  Sqitember  visit  waa  all 
Seoul  cared  about  Tokyo  failed  to  see  the 
frustrations  that  led  Seoul  to  ban  a  huse 
list  of  importa  from  Japan  shortly  after 
Preaident  Chun  returned  home. 

Toyota  Motor  Corp.  tried  to  get  by  with 
vague  pledgee  of  "efforts"  to  export  autos 
from  a  planned  Joint  venture  with  Tshran. 
Taipei  Insisted  on  something  more  concrete 
and.  when  Toyota  fudged,  finally  scranwd 
the  plan  in  September. 

Ilie  Nakasooe  cabinet  made  only  a  minua- 
cule  cut  in  Japan's  tariff  on  bonelem  ehlck- 
en-an  item  aa  symlxdlc  of  Japan's  cloaed 
marketa  to  Thailand  as  beef  and  orangea  are 
to  America— as  part  of  a  mld-Decembcr 
"market  opening"  package  favorteg  Asia. 

Continued  ii^raslgenoe  by  Japaneae  Indus- 
try on  Malaysian  requeata  for  technok>gy 
transfer  prompted  even  Prime  Minister  Ma- 
hathir Mohamad,  Japan's  top  eheerieader 
in  Asia,  to  blast  Japaneae  limliiiasiiiiii  for 
attitudes  that  are  costing  them  friends  in 


As  these  examplea  show,  the  rfapnnets  of 
Asian  nations  over  the  past  year  bavent 
been  positive  or  productive.  Instead  of  laah- 
Ing  iMck  unilaterally,  Japan's  Asian  trading 
partners  need  to  buHd  alliancea  with  the 
UjS.  and  Europe,  to  try  to  eoaure  that 
Japan's  marketa  are  open  to  alL 

December's  series  of  bilateral  talks  be- 
tween the  VS.  and  countries  that  export 
steel  to  America  are  an  »T»iwpi>  of  how 
such  co(H>eratlon  might  have  wcwked  but 
didn't.  The  talks  were  aimed  at  limiting 
steel  imprata  into  the  VS.,  however,  and 
Seoul,  for  example,  spent  most  of  the  time 
howUng  about  unfair  American  quotas.  It 
missed  a  chance  to  enlist  Waahlngton's  help 
in  prying  open  Japan'a  market 

When  President  Reagan  first  annoimced 
plana  to  limit  steel  imprata,  a  crucial  part  of 
the  plan  involved  guaranteeing  that  steel 
marketa  in  Japan  and  other  induatrialiaed 
countries  wouldn't  be  dosed  to  steel  from 
developing  nations,  lest  the  letter's  sted  be 
"diverted"  to  the  VS.  mariut  In  other 
words.  Mr.  Reagan  wanted  to  make  sure 
Korean  sted  wasnt  going  to  the  U.8.  be- 
cauae  it  couldot  get  into  Japan. 
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Hie  linpltod  waaBkclatk  wm  w«U  founded. 
Konen  ateel  li  ■■"«««a.h  at  night  onto  un- 
wtmw^mA  trucks  Xit  liBpoiten  enxloua  not  to 
offend  Jepeneee  ■lewlimfctifi  An  esreenent 
leit  jrear  by  Jepmeee  tradtnc  houeae  to 
tanpoft  Koreen  eteel  under  knc-teim  eon- 
tracts  wems  elmed  at  aetUnc  up  specific 
Import  «*»'»""*«■  that  wm  ensure  tboee  Im- 
porU'  ahare  of  tbe  domaeHr  market  will 
ataj  bdow  an  Infonual  Umlt  of  10%. 

Not  suiprlalnglj.  Mr.  Reagan's  proposal 
met  with  atmiic  crttldam  In  TOkya  0?er 
tbe  next  week,  the  local  preaa  charted  the 
riae  In  Japan'a  tanporta  of  steel,  aa  If  to 
argue  that  rising  tanporta  proved  Japan's 
market  already  waa  open. 

Tokyo  needn't  have  worried.  The  Idea  went 
nowhere.  VA.  negoUatora.  lacking  strong 
poUtleal  backtaig  on  the  "dhreralon"  lanie 
from  VA.  steelmakers,  foeuaed  only  on  Um- 
Ittaig  Japaneee  tanporta  Into  the  n.8..  not  on 
■..^..y  sure  the  Japaneee  market  waa  open. 

Asian  nattaM  would  do  weU  to  Unk  future 
export  restralnta  to  the  n.8.  or  Kurope  with 
demands  that  Washington  or  Ihraels  join 
tn  iiiieslm  Tokyo  to  open  its  markets  to 
Asian  goods.  Such  a  link  Is  In  the  sdf -Inter- 
est of  developed  nationa.  Robust  VA.  eco- 
nomic growth  la  puUlng  in  Southeaat  Aaian 
ezporta  at  a  record  eUp.  and  non^apanese 
Asian  ecooomles  too  eaafly  could  become  ad- 
dicted to  this. 

In  addition,  a  Japaneee  market  eloeed  to 
developing  nationa*  exporto  could  threaten 
to  derail  the  aolutlon  of  the  taitamatlonal 
debt  crisis,  staice  atanoat  all  Ttatard  Woild 
debtora  have  been  told  to  booat  exporta  to 
gain  the  eaah  to  pay  theta-  biUa.  If  the 
aeeood-largeet  eoonomy  In  the  Vree  World  la 
eleeed  to  their  exporta.  the  Third  World 
oountriea  wHl  flood  the  UjB.  and  the 
ntmrnutn  Market  with  gooda  Instead. 

Some  Thtaid  World  leadera  realiw  that. 
Last  year.  Japan'a  amhaaaartnrs  to  I^tin 
America  united  tai  calling  on  Tokyo  to  open 
tta  marketa  wider  to  goods  from  developing 
oountriea.  The  problem  la  even  worse  there. 
Evan's  exporU  to  Latin  America  last  year 
grew  M%  to  $a.a  billion  whUe  tanporU  roee 
only  13%  to  $7.2  Mllion. 

Japan  would  benefit  from  opening  Ita  mar- 
keta. Not  only  would  consumera,  so  oom- 
moidy  Ignored  by  Tokyo's  trade  negotiators, 
and  prices  lower  on  some  products,  but 
Japan'a  eoonnmy  would  gain  from  healthy 
Asian  economies.  After  all.  21.6%  of  Japan'a 
1M4  exporta  went  to  East  and  Southeast 
Asia,  well  ahead  of  any  other  county  or 
regkm  except  the  VS.  with  as%.  If  Tokyo's 
policies  choke  off  the  export  growth  of 
other  Asian  naUoos.  it  wQI  soon  find  that 
the  V&.  market  alone  lent  enough  to  keep 
Japan's  export  ""g*"—  going. 

(Mr.  Treece  Is  Tokyo  bureau  chief  for  the 
AP-Dow  Jones  News  Servteea. ) 
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THE  SKATPfO  OP  RICHARD 
McINTTRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoua  order  of  the  House,  the  gm- 
tieman  from  Penniylvania  [Mr. 
WaucbO  ia  reoognlsed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  %)eaker,  over 
the  last  gererml  days  we  have  heard 
quite  a  bit  of  talk  about  the  situation 
as  it  relates  to  the  Tndlana  case  of 
Rick  Mclntyre  and  his  seating  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  had 
some  dtaeussion  of  it  on  the  floor  on 
Monday,  as  we  sought  to  bring  a  reso- 


lution to  the  floor  to  have  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre seated. 

Last  evening  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas. Mr.  ALnAvma.  read  into  the 
Rbooko  some  documents  pertaining  to 
the  Democrats'  side  of  this  case.  I 
thought  it  important,  perhaps,  to  put 
tliat  into  some  perspective  and  also  to 
try  to  put  some  other  documents  in 
the  Rkobd  which  I  think  focus  on  the 
issue  as  It  comes  from  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Pint  of  all.  let  me  say  that  it  is  our 
ooDoem.  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
this  decision  Is  being  made  wrongfully 
based  upon  precedent;  and  also  is 
something  less  than  fair  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

We  consider  it  to  be  decided  wrong- 
fully by  precedent  because  there  have 
been  82  similar  instances  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  tai  the  past, 
and  in  each  case  those  decisi<ms  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  a  seated 
Member  based  <»i  the  fact  that  that 
Member  had  already  been  allowed  to 
take  his  or  her  seat  and  was  in  fact 
functioning  as  a  representative  of 
their  district  while  the  decision  was 
being  made:  a  decision  similar  to  the 
one  being  made  in  the  questioi  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre. 

In  tect  In  the  documents  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alkx- 
AHMKl  read  into  the  Rbookd  last  night 
from  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  that  document  Indicates  that 
that  Is  precisely  what  has  generally 
happened  in  this  body.  That  document 
says,  and  I  quote: 

Generally  the  peraon  holdtng  the  necea- 
sary  credentials  from  the  State  Is  allowed  to 
be  seated  and  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  until  the  election  con- 
test Is  decided. 

That  Is  the  point;  that  is  what  we 
have  generally  done.  That  has  been 
the  precedent;  that  has  been  the  pro- 
cedure. That  is  what  we  should  be 
doing  in  this  instance.  We  should  not 
be  depriving  the  people  of  Indiana  of 
their  basic  right  to  have  a  representa- 
tive In  this  body  during  the  time  that 
we  are  making  decisions  in  this  body 
relative  to  the  election  ocmtest. 

Now.  we  are  told  that  we  have  no 
reascm  to  be  fearful  of  that  process  be- 
cause after  all  what  we  are  doing  Is  we 
are  clearing  up  confusion  and  we  are 
doing  it  In  a  way  which  Is  fair. 

I  refer  to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Times, 
where  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
majority  leader  [Mr.  WaioBTl  and  the 
distinguished  ^leaker  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  OHmx]  are  commenting  on  pre- 
cisely this  thing,  and  the  article  says 
that: 

Mr.  Wright  and  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Ndll.  Jr.  said  the  Democrats'  handling  of 
the  matter  and  the  House  Adminlstrattcn 
Committee's  study  of  the  race  "couldnt  be 
fairer." 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

[Mr.  OlfBiu.]  was  quoted  later  on. 


talking  about  the  whole  process,  and  it 
says  that  he  charactertaed  the  count- 
ing of  the  balloto  tai  Indiana  as  "utter 
confusion."  And  that  he  expected— get 
this— the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  come  up  with  an  accurate  count. 

And  then  once  again  he  sajrs.  "It 
couldnt  be  fairer." 

Well,  let's  look  at  the  fairness  issue. 
PIrst  of  all.  Is  it  fata-  to  deny  the  State 
of  Indiana  the  right  to  count  its  own 
ballots?  Let's  think  what  we  are  doing 
here.  We  are  taking  the  ballots  cast  tai 
the  Staie  of  Indiana  and  we  are  giving 
not  the  officials  in  Tndlana  who  are 
elected  to  the  Job  of  being  the  offietatl 
counters  of  those  ballots,  not  letting 
them  make  the  determination,  but 
bringing  It  here  to  Washington  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  saying 
that  we  are  going  to  rely,  according  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  OlfBiLL]  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  come  up  with  an  ac- 
curate count. 

Does  the  General  AcoounUng  Office 
have  election  laws?  I  was  not  f  amiUar 
with  the  fact  that  they  did.  Now.  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  this  House  does  have 
the  ability  to  consider  the  qiudifiea- 
tl«is  of  its  own  members. 

I  thtaik  that  is  kind  of  taiteresUng  be- 
cause the  fact  Is  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  not  a 
Member.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  never  been 
sworn  Into  this  body.  In  fact,  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  frmn  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  AxJXAiRiBt]  the  other  day.  I 
asked  whether  or  not  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  Member  enough  to  be  seated  for 
the  official  photograph,  and  I  was  told 
"no."  No. 

And  so  do  we  have  the  right  to  Judge 
the  election  returns  of  someone  who  is 
not  a  member?  I  quote  the  Constitu- 
tion, section  5  of  article  I:  It  says: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  eleo- 
tlons.  returns  and  quallflcationa  of  Its  own 
memben. 

No  doubt  about  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says. 

We  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  If  Mr. 
Mclntyre  was  seated  tai  this  body,  and 
there  was  some  question  about  the 
ballots  that  were  cast  in  his  election, 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration has  every  right  to  be  looking 
at  that,  and  if  they  find  that  Mr. 
Mclntyre  was  not  really  elected,  then 
to  ask  him  to  step  sslde  and  Mr. 
BCoCloskey  to  take  the  seat 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
In  precedents  In  the  past;  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  that  could  happen  here 


What  we  do  question  is  whether  or 
not  it  is  fair  to  deny  Mr.  Mclntyre  the 
seat,  run  a  question  about  his  election 
through  the  General  Accounting 
Office  here,  and  in  so  doing  perhaps 
deny  him  the  right  to  ever  be  seated 
here,  poiod.  Is  that  fair? 

And  then  we  also  question,  we  also 
raise  a  question  about  the  makeup  of 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  that 


•re  making  these  decisions.  That,  for 
instance,  have  decided  evidently  to 
allow  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  do  this  work. 

First  of  all,  you  have  the  overall 
Committee  on  House  Administratitm. 
Is  that  a  fair  committee?  Well,  it  is 
staged  agataist  the  minority  by  num- 
bers greater  than  what  the  numbers  of 
the  majority  \n  the  House  should 
allow  them  to  have  In  terms  of  mem- 
bership on  that  coBomittee.  It  is  a 
stained  committee.  It  is  not  a  fair 
committee  In  terms  of  the  ratios  of 
msJCMity  to  minority  membership. 

Was  that  done  puipoeelsr?  Some  of 
the  committees  around  here  were  per- 
mitted to  have  fair  ratios  this  time. 
We  congratulate  the  majority  for  fi- 
nally understanding  that  the  autocrat- 
ic way  in  which  they  had  dealt  with 
committee  ratios  in  the  past  was  not 
proper. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  this  Is 
one  of  the  few  committees  where  they 
decided  not  to  do  that;  is  there  a 
reason  for  that?  One  has  to  wonder. 
The  fact  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  few 
oonunlttees  that  does  not  have  a  fair 
ocnnmlttee  ratio. 

Then  that  unfair  ctmunittee  ratio 
dedded  that  they  were  going  to  set  up 
a  task  force  to  look  at  this  election. 
That  is  what  we  usually  do.  There  in 
fact  is  precedent  for  that  as  welL  That 
is  the  way  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  handles  it. 

The  task  force,  was  it  set  up  In  a  way 
that,  for  Instance,  the  Ethics  Cmnmlt- 
tee  is  set  up,  where  you  decide  very  se- 
rious questions  Involving  the  Mem- 
bers, on  an  equal  basis,  was  there  an 
equal  ratio  of  majority  to  minority 
members?  No.  No;  it  was  stadced  2  to  1 
agataist  the  minority. 

Dedsicms  within  that  task  force  will 
be  decided  by  a  2-to-l  majority  against 
the  minority  monbershlp  of  this  body 
of  which  Mr.  Mclntyre  will  be  a 
Member.  Is  that  fair?  Do  the  Ameri- 
can people  really  believe  that  a  2-to-l 
stacking  of  that  task  force  is  fair? 

The  Speaker  is  quoted  as  saying,  "it 
couldnt  be  fata«r."  It  couldnt  be 
fairer?  At  the  very  least,  if  you  were 
going  to  be  really  fair,  what  you  would 
do  is  do  2:2  or  3:3  on  that  task  force; 
you  would  allow  everybody  in  the  body 
to  have  an  equal  voice  in  making  this 
very  basic  decision  about  one  of  our 
own  Members?  That  would  be  fair. 

This  Is  not  fair;  2  to  1  Is  not  fair. 
Now,  I  must  admit  that  based  upon 
the  way  we  have  (derated  around  here 
for  about  20  or  30  years,  2  to  1  i»ob- 
ably  does  seem  fair  to  the  majority; 
that  is  the  way  they  are  used  to  oper- 
ating. That  is  the  standard  on  which 
we  usually  opvnXjt  and  that  probatdy 
seems  fair. 

But  I  will  tell  you  as  somebody  who 
tries  to  pursue  legislative  direction 
from  the  minority  side  that  we  do  not 
regard  that  as  fair.  Those  are  not  fair 
ratios,  when  you  start  off  with  two- 


thirds  of  the  vote  against  you;  that  Is 
not  fairness. 

To  suggest  that  it  couldn't  be  fairer 
suggests  that  it  couldnt  be  fairer  be- 
cause the  maJmity  has  decided  that  it 
wont  be  fairer.  That  that  is  what  tiiey 
intend  to  do. 

Then  you  take  that  and  you  build 
upon  that  theHasue  of  the  soptumuve 
class  of  the  Denuicratic  Party  who,  the 
other  day,  elected  Mr.  McCloskey,  who 
has  never  won  anything  In  the  elec- 
tion—but  they  elected  him  as  the 
iwesldent  of  their  dass. 

Now  why  is  that  important?  Because 
their  class  functimis  under  the  House 
rules  as  an  official  unit  of  this  body. 
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It  Is  an  official  organisation  within 
this  House  of  R^resentatlves.  They 
elected  him  ss  their  president  and 
they  said  in  a  press  release  that  they 
sent  out  after  that  election  that  "We 
expect  that  Mr.  McCloskey  is  going  to 
be  here  with  us  within  sev««l  weeks." 

Do  they  know  something  that  we  do 
not  know?  Do  they  know  why  the 
process  Is  being  staged  against  the 
minority?  Has  the  decision  already 
been  rendered  that  they  can  send  out 
that  kind  of  press  release?  One  has  to 
wonder.  At  least  oo  our  side  of  the 
aisle  one  has  to  wcmder.  One  has  to  be 
very,  very  su^ldous  when  you  see  this 
whole  patton  of  events  developing. 
And  we  are  Indeed  suspicious  because 
we  feel  very  strong  that  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre has  won  the  seat.  He  desores  to 
be  seated  and  every  iwecedoit  of  the 
House  would  suggest  that  he  should 
be  seated.  At  least  untO  there  has  been 
a  Judgment  rendered  about  whether  or 
not  his  election  was  conducted  proper- 
ly. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
most  of  the  arguments  coming  from 
the  other  side  in  recent  days  on  this 
case  have  suggested  that  the  reason 
why  they  are  concerned  about  the 
Mclntyre  matter  is  because  of  voting 
irregularities  that  have  taken  place  in 
Indiana. 

We  have  a  law.  It  is  called  the  Feder- 
al Contested  Elections  Act  It  was  put 
in  place  in  order  to  assure  that  if  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office  believes 
that  there  was  voting  irregularities 
that  he  would  have  some  recourse 
after  the  election  to  take  apprm>riate 
action  to  assure  that  those  irregular- 
ities would  be  properly  Investigated. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  if  he  really  believes 
that  there  were  voting  irregularities, 
has  the  power  under  that  act  to  use 
that  act  on  his  behalf. 

Has  Mr.  Mcdoakey  filed  anything 
under  the  Federal  Contested  Elections 
Act?  No.  Not  a  thing.  He  has  not  used 
the  act  at  aU. 

Now  the  only  thing  that  I  can 
gather  from  that  is  that  he  does  not 
believe  he  has  a  case  under  that  act, 
that  if  they  in  fact  used  that  act  the 
whole  concept  of  voting  irr^ularitles 


would  be  totally  tjhrown  out  and  there- 
fore that  would  not  be  an  arguable 
case  in  this  body. 

If  the  case  that  is  being  made  about 
voting  irregularities  has  any  kind  of 
validity  at  all,  why  did  not  Mr. 
MbClodcey  file  timely  under  the  Fed- 
eral Contested  Electloos  Act?  That  is  a 
serious  question  from  our  pdnt  of 
view.  And  the  only  thing  that  we  can 
detomine  is  that  thoe  was  no  case 
there  and  so  what  Mr.  McCloskey  in- 
tends to  have  happoi  is,  he  Intoids  to 
have  the  majority  in  this  body  auto- 
craticBlly  impose  their  wHl  cm  the  mi- 
nority and  give  him  his  seat  That 
would  be  an  absolutely  Irresponsible, 
an  absolutely  horrifying  precedent  to 
set  tai  this  body. 

Imagine  what  we  would  say  at  that 
point  That  if  you  have  the  majority 
In  this  body,  be  you  Democrat  <»-  Re- 
publican, if  you  get  a  fairly  dose  elec- 
tion, somebody  comes  here  with  a  cer- 
tificate, we  by  majority  vote  In  this 
body  wOI  detomine  iriutber  or  not 
you  can  sit  here.  That  the  politics  of 
the  matter  will  be  that  you  have  to 
win  two  raoea.  You  have  got  to  win  a 
race  back  in  your  State  and  then  you 
have  got  to  come  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  you  have  got  to  hapit 
that  you  are  popular  enough  here  that 
we  wfU  let  your  certificate  be  permit- 
ted on  cnienlng  day. 

The  f orefkthen  would  cringe  at  the 
idea  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  become  that  kind  of  body. 
The  forefathers  spedflcally  wanted 
the  States  to  have  the  power  to  deet 
thdr  own  rqyresentatlves  here.  They 
wanted  us  to  be  aUe  to  Judge  the 
qualificatlaas  of  those  people.  But 
they  wanted  us  also  to  make  certain 
that  those  were  people  truly  r^re- 
sentative  of  the  areas  from  irtiich  they 
came.  They  did  not  want  Washington 
power  to  be  Imposed  on  the  Natian.  I 
would  ask  anybody  who  has  read  the 
Federalist  Pwers  to  find  when  the 
forefathers  thought  that  the  best  so- 
lutitm  to  our  problems  In  this  country 
was  to  have  Washington  continually 
foisting  its  power  on  the  States.  In 
fact  they  fdt  the  otho*  way.  that 
power  should  flow  from  the  States  and 
from  the  localities  Into  Washington. 

They  would  be  hOTrified  to  think 
that  we  were  going  to  now  have  a  two- 
step  deetion  process.  One  whoe  you 
got  dected  by  your  dlsMcC,  where  the 
people  dected  you  and  one  where  the 
politicians  elected  you  in  Washington 
after  you  got  here. 

But  that  is  what  we  are  setting  up  in 
the  Mclntyre  case.  We  are  setUng  up  a 
situation  where  the  politldans  tn 
Washington  can  overrule  the  people  of 
the  States. 

Now.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
that  Is  not  what  we  want  to  have 
han>en  for  the  future  of  this  body  or 
for  the  future  of  this  country.  That 
that  Und  of  precedent  would  be  a 
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precedent  that  would  01  serve  every 
eleeted  Member  of  thli  body  today 
and  every  future  elected  Member  of 
this  body.  And  we  ought  not  let  it 
bappen. 

Now.  the  State  of  Indiana  feela  very 
strtuuly  about  that.  As  of  lait  nitht 
they  fined  before  the  UJB.  Supreme 
Court  a  caie  alletlng  that  the  State  of 
TiwHanm  has  been  dmled  Its  rightful 
representation.  Ito  rightful  fuU  r^re- 
sentation.  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  precisely  what  the  f  orefa^ 
there  feared  is  taking  place  because  of 
the  arrogance  and  autocracy  within 
this  body.  And  that  the  Supreme 
Court  iB  going  to  have  to  settle  this  be- 
cause It  is  a  serious  matter  that  affects 
the  entire  federalism  of  this  country. 

I  Intend  to  read  portions,  as  much  of 
this  case  into  the  Rbooid  as  I  can  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  as  a  coun- 
terpoint to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  put  into  the  Rbookd  yester- 
day. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  however.  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nwth  Carolina  [Mr.  C<»st]. 

Mr.  COHET.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  really  interested  in  the  debate 
that  happened  on  the  House  floor  on 
Monday  where  the  Speaker  said  that 
two  wnmgs  do  not  make  a  right.  I  find 
it  interesting  that  that,  I  guess,  the 
first  admission  that  there  has  been  a 
wrong  committed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man repeat  that  statement  because  I 
heard  the  same  statement.  What  was 
it  the  Speaker  said  out  here  on  the 
floor  that  day? 

Mr.  COBEY.  He  said  that  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

Mr.  WAIiKER.  And  that  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  minority  leader,  was  it 
not.  when  the  minority  leader  suggest- 
ed that  we  had  come  to  the  floor  with 
kind  of  an  unusual  procedure  here, 
but  the  reason  why  we  had  done  it  was 
that  we  thought  that  we  had  been  sub- 
jected to  some  rather  unusual  proce- 
dures prior  to  that.  Is  that  not  the 
case? 

Mr.  COBEY.  That  is  the  case. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  Speaker's 
reply  to  that  was  that  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right. 

Mr.  COBEY.  That  is  right 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.       

BCr.  COBEY.  I  found  that  interest- 
ing. I  guess  that  that  is  the  way  be 
was  raised.  It  certainly  was  the  way  I 
was  raised  that  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right.  But  it  seems  to  me  It  was 
an  adn^sBion  that  a  wrong  has  been 
committed  and  a  serious  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  Members 
of  the  majority  party  to  head  over  to 
Raybum  right  now.  room  2318.  where 
I  have  JtiBt  come  from,  room  2318. 
where  the  secretary  of  state  from  Indi- 
ana is  over  there  answering  questions 
on  this  situation.  I  mean,  he  cared 


enough  to  come  all  the  way  here  to 
Washington.  And.  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out.  there  is  litigation  now 
before  the  courts.  He  cared  enough  to 
come  all  the  way  here  to  Washington 
to  answer  the  oonoenos  of  any  Member 
of  Congress  and  particularly  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party.  I  wish  that 
they  would  go  over  and  ask  questkms 
so  that  any  concerns  that  they  may 
have  could  be  sddrcssort 

I  noticed  there  was  a  Member  from 
North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  mar 
Jorlty  party,  that  was  over  there.  I  was 
encouraged  to  see  that.  I  hope  any 
questions  he  has  will  be  answered. 

But  In  fairness  the  State  of  Indiana 
needs  a  hearing.  I  know  as  I  am  at 
home  In  o\ir  district  the  people  of  our 
district  are  very  concerned  about  this 
Ismie.  I  do  not  think  It  can  be  assumed 
that  the  people  of  America  are  not  be- 
coming aware  of  this  Issue,  because 
they  are.  Tbne  and  time  again  when  I 
speak  to  groups  in  my  district  they 
raise  this  question.  It  is  the  first  thing 
that  they  ask  me  about  It  Is  the  first 
question  that  they  ask. 

This  morning  I  spoke  before  a  group 
In  Washington  and  the  first  question- 
in  fact  they  even  interrupted  my  talk 
to  ask  me  questicms  about  the  Mcln- 
tyre  situation.  I  find  that  very  Inter- 
esting. The  level  of  awareness  Is  really 
getting  out  there. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  that  this  is  a  Issue 
that  we  are  so  omcemed  about  and 
willing  to  fight  on  because  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional issue. 
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It  is  an  issue  that  for  the  sake  of  de- 
mocracy and  for  the  sake  of  this  coun- 
try, we  caimot  afford  to  lose  it  But  I 
submit  to  the  majority  party  and  the 
Members  there  that  this  is  something 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  win.  be- 
cause I  know  they  care  this  much 
about  our  country.  I  would  not 
impugn  motives  on  the  other  side.  And 
I  wish  that  they  would  Just  carefully 
consider  the  fact  in  an  objective 
manner,  and  I  think  that  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  if  they  do. 
they  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  have  considered  this  matter— I  am  a 
freshman  Congressman,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  been  in  this  body— 
and  I  know  that  they  take  the  oath  of 
office  as  seriously  as  I  did  to  protect 
the  Constitution  and  to  uphold  it  and 
to  me  this  Is  a  constitutional  violation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  could  go  back  to 
the  point  that  the  gentleman  made  a 
little  bit  earlier,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Mr.  Simcox,  who  is  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  State  of  Indiana 
is  here  to  answer  all  of  the  Members' 
questions  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  COBEY.  HJght  Right  now. 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  is  the  man  who 
has  been  accused  by  some  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  rigging  this  election 
somehow  and  therefore  is  somebody 


who  has  been  haslrally  on  the  firing 
line,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  a  lot 
of  eritldam  from  the  majwlty  side, 
and  he  is  over  there  and  he  is  perfect- 
ly wUllng  to  answer  questions  with 
regard  to  some  of  those  charges.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  COBEY.  That  is  correct  And  It 
is  a  very  good  opportunty. 

Mr.  WAUCZR.  And  this  Is  an  open 
meeting,  so  that  whatever  is  said  in 
there  is  certainly  open  to  being 
quoted,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  COBBY.  Yes.  The  media  is  cov- 
ering It 

Mr.  WAITER.  The  media  is  cover- 
ing this.  So  In  other  words  If  Mr. 
SImcoz  really  does  have  stmiething  to 
hide  and  if  there  is  really  a  problem 
there,  and  somebody  goes  over  and 
raises  those  kinds  of  questions,  he 
stands  to  be  corrected  in  a  public 
forum;  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
telling  us? 

Mr.  COBEY.  That  is  correct  And  I 
really  know  that  the  majority  party 
Members  care  about  the  Constitution 
and  want  to  do  what  Is  right  I  do  not 
want  to  t»"p"g"  their  motives  at  any- 
thing like  that  Uke  I  said  earlier.  I 
would  really  encourage  anybody  who 
has  any  questions  about  alleged  irreg- 
ularities to  get  over  there  and  have 
their  questions  answered  firsthand. 

But  what  I  was  getting  around  to 
saytaig  is  that  I  Just  went  through  the 
elective  process,  like  everybody  else 
did,  and  there  are  serious  Issues  that 
we  need  to  get  on  with  and  to  work 
with.  There  is  general  agreement 
among  the  pe(H>le  of  our  country,  and 
rIghtfuUy  so,  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  tolerate  these  enormous  deficits. 
We  have  to  balance  the  budget  I 
think  they  are  going  to  start  focusing 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  to  pay  off 
this  national  debt  of  nearly  $1.5  tril- 
lion. We  cannot  continue  to  carry  this 
kind  of  debt  in  our  country.  It  straps 
us,  it  eats  at  the  seed  com  of  our  coun- 
try, it  erodes  confidence  in  our  system, 
it  keeps  our  interest  rates  so  high. 
This  Is  a  very,  very  important  issue 
that  we  need  to  deal  with.  And  yet  we 
necessarily,  because  we  want  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  are  distracted  by 
this  situation  and  are  not  able  to 
devote  the  kind  of  energies  and  atten- 
tion that  we  need  to  Just  that  one 
problem,  the  serious  thing,  in  a  mean- 
ingful way.  reducing  Federal  qjending 
here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  a  large  part  I 
think  It  needs  to  be  understood  the 
reason  why  we  are  concerned  about 
the  issue  of  Mclntyre  Is  because  we  see 
that  the  issues  are  so  substantive  and 
so  controversial  that  literally  we  may 
have  Issues  In  this  Congress  that  will 
affect  the  entire  future,  particularly 
the  financial  future  of  this  country, 
that  will  be  decided  by  one  vote. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Right  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 


Mr.  WAUaat  we  could  easily  have 
those.  We  had  Issues  that  were  decided 
\»A  In  IMl  by  Just  a  mere  handful  of 
votes— two  or  three  votes.  We  coidd 
easily  have  major  issues  decided  this 
year  by  <me  vote.  And  what  we  are 
concerned  about  is  that  some  of  those 
issues  come  to  the  floor  before  the  ma- 
jority deigns  to  decide  the  Ifidntyre 
Issue,  that  is  one  vote  that  the  minori- 
ty will  not  have  to  be  looking  at  Its 
view  of  the  issue  and  consoling  with 
those  500.000  people  in  Indiana  who 
have  been  denied  representation. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  I^Maker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAIIOER.  Sure.  I  wttl  be  idad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iftusa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gmUeman 
for  yielding,  because  he  has  oonfitmed 
what  I  though  we  have  been  dMlIng 
with  here,  which  is  the  elephant  stick. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  has 
confirmed  my  view  that  what  the  mi- 
nority has  beoi  giving  us  in  this  case  is 
an  example  of  that  famous  device,  the 
elephant  stick.  You  know,  the  ele- 
phant stidc  is  the  thing  tbe  man  is  car- 
rying down  at  Dupont  Circle,  and  he  is 
asked  why  he  Is  carrying  that  stick 
and  he  says  it  is  to  keep  away  the  ele- 
phants. And  someone  says,  "W^ 
there  have  not  been  any  elephants 
here  at  Dupont  Circle."  And  he  says, 
"See,  the  stick  worked." 

In  other  words,  what  the  minority  is 
doing  Is  preventing  the  majority  from 
sealing  an  election  that  the  majority 
has  no  intention  of  stealing. 

It  was  Interesting,  to  me.  that  in  the 
debate  that  hi^^iened  Monday  we 
heard  affirmation,  which  I  was  pleased 
to  hear,  from  many  speakers  on  the 
minority  side  about  the  fairness  of  the 
process  that  has  been  set  up  for  decid- 
ing this  issue.  Now,  I  realise  there 
were  two  separate  questions  here: 
Should  Mr.  Mclntyre  be  seated  provi- 
sionally? And  what  is  the  procedure 
for  deciding  ultimately  who  should  be 
seated? 

And  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  in  fairness,  said 
that  they  had  no  question  about  the 
fairness  of  the  procedure.  They  paid 
tribute  to  the  gentlonan  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  PAmTTA]  and  the  others  on 
that  task  force.  We  ought  to  make 
that  very  clear.  And  It  suggests 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  and  then 
I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  bade  to  him 

Mr.  ntANK.  Am  I  doing  too  well?  Is 
that  why  the  gentleman  wants  his 
time  back? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  get  back  to  the 
gentleman  in  Just  a  second.  I  Just 
wanted  to  make  the  point  that  I  think 
the  statemmt  that  was  made  was  they 
had  no  doubt  about  the  fairness  of  the 
individuals  who  were  Involved.  I  do  not 
remember  anybody  from  the  minority 


suggesting  that  we  agreed  to  the  fair- 
ness of  the  procedure. 

Mr.  FRANK.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  bad:? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wOl  be  i^ad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Wdl.  now  I  am  a  little 
pUBled,  because  apparency  we  have 
very  fair  and  honest  individuals  whom 
the  gentlonan  thinks  are  going  to  run 
a  crooked  procedure,  mvbe.  That 
seems,  to  me,  to  be  a  bit  of  a  problem. 
Maybe  they  are  sorry  that  they  agreed 
that  these  people  are  fair.  I  would 
think  if  you  talk  about  Uie  gentleman 
frmn  Califimila  [Mr.  PamxTA]  and  his 
colleagues  who  are  on  that  task  force 
as  people  of  faimeH  and  honesty  that 
you  have  a  hard  time  trying  to  prove 
to  people  that  all  of  these  fair  and 
honest  people  are  going  to  run  a 
crooked  deal  on  you.  No  one  has  sug- 
gested that  Is  the  gentleman  suggest- 
ing that  somehow  the  procedure  is 
going  to  be  unfair?  Because  It  has 
been  my  view  that  everyone  agreed 
that  the  procedure  was  going  to  be 
fair.  I  am  a  little  bit  puaded  to  hear 
that  yes,  we  have  all  these  good 
people  doing  it  but  it  is  not  a  fair  pro- 
cedure.         

Mr.  WALKER.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man can  explain  to  me  why  it  was  that 
the  House  Administratkm  Ccmunlttee 
was  unfairly  stacted  against  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Is  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing back  to  me  again?  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  has  ruled  when  I  can  talk 
and  when  I  cannot 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  I  posed  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  OK. 

I  cannot  explain  that 

Mr.  WALKER.  No;  we  cannot  either. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  guess  I  am  lu(±y  that 
I  am  not  married  so  the  gentleman 
cannot  ask  me  when  I  stopped  beating 
my  qwuse.  No;  I  cannot  explain  to 
him  why  something  I  do  not  think 
luOT>ened 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  reclaim  my  time 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  realize  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  reclaim  his  time  any  time 
he  does  not  like  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  WALKER.  OK.  I  want  to  follow 
up  on  that  because  It  is  the  gentle- 
man's caucus  that  makes  the  decision 
on  those  committee  ratios,  and  so  the 
gentleman  did  in  fact  participate  in 
the  decision,  and  so  it  is  not  a  question 
of  why  you  beat  your  wife,  it  is  a  ques- 
ti<m  of  why  you  made  the  decision  you 
made.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  back  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  giving  me  another  minute  or  two 
hoe  before  I  lose  the  time  again. 

I  did  not  deny  participating  in  the 
decision.  I  deny  that  the  decision  to 
set  it  up  was  unfair.  But  that  is  a  sepa- 
rate question.  The  gentlonan  wants  to 
get  off  the  basic  point  I  wfll  be  glad  to 
debate  with  him  the  ratios  at  s(Hne 


other  time,  I  may  even  take  out  a  wpt- 
dal  order — - 
Mr.    WALKER,    wm.    the    gentle- 


Mr.  FRANK.  Here  I  lose  the  time 
again.  The  gentleman  is  very  fair  with 
his  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  I  am  very  idad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  but  I  think 
It  Is  Important 

Mr.  FRANK.  Is  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  important  to 
have  a  dialog  here.  And  I  am  trying  to 
have  a  dialog. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  Is 
trying  to  have  a  dialog  the  way  Edgar 
Bergoi  had  a  dialog  with  Charlie 
McCarthy. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain which  role  the  gpntleman  sees 
himself  playing.  I  luvie  not  the 
dummy. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Under  your  rules.  I  am 
afraid  that  Is  what  I  am  relegated  to. 

Mr.  WAUE3ai.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  staddng  of  the  committee  is 
Indeed  an  Important  issue,  because  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  mincnity  feels 
stronidiy  that  there  is  a  chance  of  un- 
fairness Is  the  fact  that  that  was  one 
of  the  few  conunlttees  that  your 
caucus  made  the  dedshm  to  stack 
against  the  minority. 

Now,  there  was  some  reason  for 
being  selective  about  whksh  commit- 
tees you  stacked,  and  this  <Hie  was 
stacked  unfairly.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  do  not  think  there  is  basic 
fairness.  And  we  do  not  think  It  is  basi- 
cally fair  to  have  a  task  force  making 
decisions  that  are  2  to  1  agataist  us.  re- 
gardless of  the  Individuals  Involved. 
There  were  fair  individuals  on  task 
forces  in  the  past  and  we  have  testi- 
mony fran  our  side  of  the  aiste.  in  fact 
we  have  committee  reports,  that  sug- 
gested that  those  task  forces,  regard- 
less of  the  fairness  of  the  individuals 
involved,  made  some  bad  dectolons. 
from  the  minority  standpoint 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  about  to  break 
this  off  because  I  sm  disaiHWinted 
that  the  goitleman  is  insisting,  be- 
cause he  controls  the  time,  on  sudi  a 
one-sided  dlsraission.  and  every  time  I 
try  to  reqiond  at  any  loigth  to  what 
he  said.  I  lose  the  time. 

D1440 

He  took  out  the  time  and  he  is  mti- 
Ued  to  stadc  this  particular  de^  any 
way  he  wishes.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Administration  Committee  was 
stacked,  but  in  particular.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  relevant  to  the  issue  we  are 
talking  about  here,  which  is  the  fair- 
ness of  the  procedure. 

I  want  to  reiterate:  Members  of  the 
minority  on  Monday  were  very  clear  as 
to  the  people  in  charge  of  this  task 
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foroe  are  fair  peoitle  and  honest 
people.  They  do  not  want  to  Impugn 
honest  men  as  dishonest,  but  they 
somehow  want  us  to  believe  that 
honest  people  are  going  to  do  some 
dishonest  procedure.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
thtnk  anyone  thinks  there  is  going  to 
be  a  dishonest  procedure.  I  think  the 
minority  knows  that.  I  think  the  mi- 
nority wants  to  have  a  good  issue,  so 
they  are  going  to  rant  and  rave  right 
now  and  object  to  an  unfairness  that 
no  one  plans  so  that  when  the  proce- 
dure works  honestly  and  legitimately, 
they  can  take  credit  tat  the  fact  that 
it  was  honest  and  legitimate.  I  will 
make  that  as  my  prediction:  That  we 
wHl  have  a  fair  and  himest  procedure, 
and  the  minority  wHl  then  be  taking 
credit,  like  the  man  with  the  dephant 
stick,  for  preventing  something  that 
was  not  going  to  happen  in  the  first 
place. 

Specifically,  I  wanted  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  point  about  deciding 
things  by  one  vote.  People  whose  soap 
opera  was  off  for  the  day  and  happen 
to  be  watching  this  would  not  neces- 
sarily understand  that  we  intend  by 
the  guUWUnes  that  are  laid  down  to 
have  this  issue  resolved  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  So  the  notion  that  there 
will  be  a  vacant  seat  and  one  vote  will 
turn  on  It  all  year  is  simply  not  true. 
By  April  1  we  will  have  someone 
seated.  So  we  are  not  going  to  have 
this  situati<m  that  the  gentleman  sug- 
gested and  I  think  people  watching 
might  have  thought,  well,  they  are 
going  to  leave  this  open  all  year  and 
we  will  have  that  one  vote  thing. 

To  date,  of  course,  we  have  not  done 
very  much.  The  major  thing  we  have 
done  is  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  So  if  Mr.  Mclntyre 
had  been  seated  he  would  not  have 
had  anything  to  vote  on.  The  rest  of 
us  have  only  had  something  to  vote  on 
mostly  because  we  had  not  yet  seated 
Mr.  Mclntyre. 

The  question  is:  Does  it  make  sense 
to  seat  someone  provisionally,  pending 
a  decision,  then  if  that  is  the  decision, 
unseat  him?  This  is  an  election  that 
has  already  been  called  one  way  once 
and  another  way  another  time  and  an- 
other way  another  time,  and  it  seems 
to  be  perfectly  reasonable  if  you  think 
the  procedure  is  fair. 

Now,  If  the  gentleman  honestly  be- 
lieves that  the  House  Administration 
Cknnmittee  Task  Force  composed  of 
honest  people  Is  prepared  to  do  a  dis- 
honest thing,  then  that  is  a  matter  for 
concern.  I  do  not.  We  have  a  commit- 
ment that  everybody  agrees  is  there. 
Honest  people  on  the  task  force,  they 
are  going  to  bring  in  a  report  and  we 
are  going  to  vote  on  this  at  the  end  of 
March.  I  intend  to  be  guided  by  who  I 
think  got  the  majority  of  votes.  I 
think  the  Members  will  do  that,  and 
we  will  solve  it  fairly. 

My  prediction  is  that  once  we  have  a 
legitimate  and  honest  solution  to  this. 


the  Memben  of  the  minority  side  wUl 
be  taking  credit  for  having  brought 
about  a  result  that  was  going  to 
happen  anyway. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WAUCSR.  I  thank  the  gmtle- 
man.  and  I  Just  would  go  back  quarrel 
with  a  couple  of  points  that  he  made. 
First  of  all.  he  says  he  does  not 
agree  that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  is  staged.  He  is  certainly 
entitled  to  his  opinion,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee has  a  greater  majtwity  member- 
ship  than  the  majority  party  is  enti- 
tled to  by  virtue  of  the  number  of 
votes  that  they  have  in  this  House. 
That  to  me  is  a  stacked  committee.  I 
realise  that  the  way  the  majority  be- 
haves around  here,  that  they  regard 
that  as  simi^  their  right,  so  that  that 
kind  of  arrogance  within  the  process 
we  have  gotten  used  to.  It  is  the  kind 
of  thtaig  that  we  are  concerned  about 
That  is  staeUng. 

The  gentleman  says  that  we  do  not 
have  very  many  Important  issues 
anyhow,  and  so  that  one  vote  is  not 
going  to  make  very  much  of  a  differ- 
ence between  now  and  March  SO.  I 
would  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  not  had  some  Important 
votes  this  week.  We  had  a  vote  on  the 
Farm  bill  yesterday. 

Mr.  FRANK.  WOl  the  gentleman 
yield?  What  was  the  margin  on  that? 

ICr.  WALKSR.  Well  let  me  make  my 
point;  I  allowed  the  gentleman  to 
make  his. 

Mr.  FRANK.  It  was  about  a  100-vote 
margin. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  was  an  ex- 
tremely important  vote.  We  are  likely 
to  have  a  veto  override  vote  come  back 
here;  that  will  be  an  extremely  impor- 
tant vote.  It  could  very  well  rest  on 
one  vote  in  this  House.  The  people  of 
Indiana  deserve  to  be  represented  on 
those  kinds  of  important  votes,  par- 
ticularly since  Indiana  has  a  very 
strong  farming  community  and  Rl^ 
Mclntyre's  district  hss  a  very  strong 
farming  community. 

It  seems  to  me  to  suggest  that  his 
presence  not  being  here  during  the 
time  that  we  are  deciding  that  kind  of 
a  fundamental  question  Is  to  suggest 
that  the  American  people  are  foolish. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  Amorl- 
can  iieople  are  wise  enough  to  know 
that  when  those  important  decisions 
are  made,  the  rightfully  certified 
Member  deserves  to  be  seated. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  spe^  with  far  more  certainty 
that  I  think  it  possible  about  what  the 
great  bulk  of  the  American  people 
think  about  a  complicated  election  dis- 
pute. 

Yes,  I  agree  that  the  farm  vote  was 
important.  I  was  not  saying,  and  did 
not  say,  and  I  am  s\ire  the  record  will 
bear  this  out,  that  there  were  no  im- 
portant issues  decided.  What  I  said 


was  that  the  gentleman's  suggesti<m 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  whole 
year  of  important  Issues  decided  with 
that  vacant,  wait  a  second,  if  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  mean  that  and  if  I  mis- 
heard him.  I  apologlM. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  FRANK.  Did  I  lose  my  time 
ackin? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  did  not  say  that, 
and  I  Just  want  to  make  it  dear.  and. 
in  fact.  I  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  is  supposedly  going 
to  decide  this  issue  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  Nevertheless,  that  is  a  quarter 
of  the  year  that  that  seat  has  been  de- 
cided. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  did  say  that  the  <mly  impor- 
tant vote  that  we  had  taken  this  week 
was  <Hi  the  Mclntyre  issue,  and  that 
was  what  I  was  quarreling  with. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  I  should  have  been  clear- 
er. The  margin,  of  course,  was  so  over- 
whelming that  (me  vote  would  not 
have  made  a  difference.  But  that  is  no 
reason  not  to  have  it  there.  Obviously, 
it  should  be  fHIed  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  I  look  forward  to  voting  to  fill 
that  as  qulddy  as  possible. 

I  Just  want  to  talk,  if  I  might,  about 
the  committee  ratios.  I  think  I  am  a 
fairly  good  student  of  democratic 
theory.  I  do  not  know  any  set  of  rules, 
constitutions,  theories,  texts  which 
say  that  when  you  have  got  a  majority 
in  a  legislative  body  every  single  com- 
mittee must  represent  exactly  the 
ratio.  That  is  not  the  common  practice 
In  many  other  parliaments.  The  demo- 
cratic theory  is  vindicated  by  the  abili- 
ty of  people  on  the  floor  to  vote,  and 
we  should  make  it  very  clear,  by  the 
way.  that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  is  not  making  a  decision. 
The  House  Administration  Committee, 
first  through  its  task  foroe  and  then 
through  itself,  will  be  making  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  floor.  So  the  deci- 
sion will  not  be  made  solely  by  the 
committee.  The  reason  I  alluded  to 
the  fairness  of  the  gentlemen  involved 
is  that  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  are 
in  the  habit  of  def  eiring  to  those  com- 
mittee members  who  we  know  to  be 
diligent,  who  make  a  specialised  exam- 
ination. In  this  case,  my  point  was 
that  those  charged  with  making  the 
special  examination  by  unanimous  dis- 
cussion of  those  you  mentioned  on  the 
minority  side  Monday,  are  people  of 
great  Integrity. 

The  decision  will  be  made  not  by  any 
stacked  committee  or  unstacked  com- 
mittee  or  whatever  kind  of  committee, 
the  decision  will  be  made  by  the 
House.  The  recommendation  will  come 
from  people  of  unquestioned  integrity, 
and  I  think  that  when  you  have  got 
people  of  imquestioned  integrity,  the 
minority  testified  to  their  integrity, 
m>n«g    a    recommendation    to    the 


whole  House,  you  have  the  best  possi- 
ble answer. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WAIKER.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DsmiBtsTm] 
has  made  a  rather  extended  study  of 
the  business  of  committee  ratios,  and 
he  has  found  that  there  are  several 
other  parliamentary  bodies  arotmd  the 
world  that  do  in  fact  stack  their  com- 
mittees unfairly  against  the  minorities 
within  those  bodies.  All  of  those  par- 
liaments, though.  Just  happen  to  be 
behind  the  Ircm  Curtain. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  that  is  not  exactly  a  standard 
that  we  would  want  to  heed. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  niANK.  I  am  appalled  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  would  take 
seriously  the  notion  that  there  are 
meaningful  parliaments  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  that  they  have  mi- 
nority parties.  There  are  no  minority 
parties  in  most  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
We  are  in  a  fantasy  world. 

The  gentleman  has  got  no  point  to 
make.  There  are  none.  In  fact,  there 
are  other  parliaments  which  do  not 
always  go  with  the  exact  numerical 
ratio.  But  if  the  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union.  Communist 
Party  unfairly  treats  a  minority,  they 
have  no  minority  parties  in  there.  So  I 
do  not  understand  that  one  at  aU. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
not  always  easy  to  follow,  but  this 
time  he  has  left  me  completely. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
simply  helping  me  make  my  point. 
That  is  that  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pens and  that  we  are  a  little  bit  con- 
cerned that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  is  the  single 
other  parliamentary  body  that  takes 
that  kind  of  a  route. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  our  brethren 
across  the  building  here,  in  fact  they 
do  try  to  stick  very,  very  closely  to 
proper  ratios.  We  have  suggested  that 
in  this  House  we  ought  to  do  the  same 
things.  What  we  found  was  this  year  it 
became  a  powerful  enough  argument 
that  many  of  the  committees  were  put 
on  a  proper  basis.  There  were  Just  a 
few  that  were  not.  Rules  being  a  good 
one.  But.  of  course,  that  controls  the 
entire  process  out  here  on  the  floor, 
and  good  heavens,  the  minority  should 
not  be  fairly  represented  there. 

Ways  and  Means.  I  mean,  that  only 
decides  tax  issues  and  important  social 
issues  and  welfare  Issues  and  so  on. 
But.  good  heavens,  the  minority 
should  not  be  fairly  represented  there. 
Appropriations;  I  mean,  that  only  de- 
cides the  whole  budget,  the  whole 
spending  of  our  country.  Good  heav- 
ens, the  minority  should  not  have  fair 
representation  there. 

Then  there  is  House  Administration. 
We  have  got  all  of  those,  and  then  we 
put    House    Administration    and    we 


decide  there  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  fair  ratios  eltho-.  I  am  not  ONtain 
that  that  is  the  whole  list,  but  that  is 
a  pretty  good  group  of  the  list.  All  the 
rnt.  we  went  with  reasonably  fair 
oonmiittee  ratios.  The  question  that 
rises  is:  Why  was  House  Administrar 
tion  singled  out  In  that  illustrious 
group  and  what  is  it  that  we  are 
doing? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  of  course,  we  are 
protecting  majority  perks  around  this 
place.  That  is  «ie  reason  for  doing  it. 
But  we  also  know  that  very,  very  im- 
portant questions  about  process,  par- 
ticularly process  about  qualifications 
of  Members,  is  also  decided  in  that 
omunittee,  and  will  be  decided  on  this 
issue.  It  makes  us  rather  suspicious. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FTIANK.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  was  given  a  higher  Demo- 
cratic-Republican ratio  for  the  spedflc 
purpose  of  finagling  in  this  seat?  I  do 
not  like  "cuteness"  as  a  general,  politi- 
cal thing.  I  find  that  a  preposterous 
suggestion. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  make  it. 
he  ought  to  make  it;  if  he  does  not 
want  to  make  it.  he  should  not  make 
it.  But  I  think  cutely  hinting  at  it  is 
really  not  a  very  worthy  way  to  discuss 
it.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
charging? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
simply  saying,  and  I  made  mention  of 
the  fact  that  what  we  may  be  doing  by 
stacking  it  that  way  was  protecting 
majority  perks  around  here. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  also 
suggested  that  it  might  have  been  for 
the  purposes  of  fixing  an  election.  If 
that  is  what  he  is  charging,  I  think  he 
is  wrong.  But  he  ought  to  be  fair  and 
charge  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  suggested  that 
there  may  be  other  things  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  gentlonan  friHn 
Pennsylvania  that  they  are  fixing  the 
election. 

Iiflr.  FRANK  Well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that. 

IiSr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  has 
simply  said  that  he  thinks  that  an 
unfair  determination  may  be  made 
here,  and  the  gentleman  sticks  by 
that.  I  would  also  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  also  not  only  a  stacked  full 
committee,  we  then  went  to  the  task 
force  which  we  made  2  to  1. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Of  honest  people. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. In  the  case  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee here,  we  specifically  decide  that 
that  ought  to  be  an  equal  number  of 
Members  on  both  sides  because  the 
Issues  that  we  are  dealing  with  con- 
cern us  as  individual  Members  and 
that  both  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity have  an  equal  stake  in  those  deter- 
minations. 
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I  would  be  far  more  sangufne  about 
the  question  of  the  overall  committee 
ratio  if,  in  fact,  the  task  force  itself 
had  been  made  even,  but  it  was  not  It 
was  staged  2  to  1  against  Mm  minority 
as  well,  so  that  you  have  a  staddng  all 
the  way  through  the  process. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  acvredate  the  fact 
that  he  has  Just  said  that  he  is  not 
charging  that  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  maneuvered  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  said  I  did  not  think 
they  would  fix  the  election. 

BCr.  FRANK.  Well,  the  gentl«nan  Is 
not  prepared  to  make  the  charge.  If 
the  gmtleman  wants  to  get  into  innu- 
endo. I  do  not  do  Innuendo,  so  I  am 
going  to  have  to  go  huk.  to  another 
meeting.  But  I  do  think  again,  it  ought 
to  be  said  in  fairness,  when  you  are 
talking  about  the  possibility  that  this 
task  force  is  going  to  do  something  im- 
pr(H>er  that  we  make  it  dear  that  your 
own  copartJaans  made  it  very  clear  on 
Monday  that  they  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  these  pe(H>le. 
The  notion  that  pe(H>le  of  unques- 
tioned integrity  plan  to  do  something 
Improper  is  a  very  hard  one  for  me  to 
get  my  mind  around,  but  po-haps  that 
is  Just  due  to  the  limitations  of  my 
own  particular  makeup. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  problem  on 
that  I  would  simply  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  past  r^Mrts  where  pe(H>le  of 
unquestioned  integrity,  it  seems  to  me. 
made  decisions  but  where  the  minori- 
ty, in  the  minority  reports,  made  it 
quite  clear  that  they  did  not  think 
that  the  decision  by  the  task  force  or 
by  that  particular  committee  had  heesa 
a  fair  decision.  That  did  not  question 
the  integrity  of  the  people  involved. 
What  it  did  was  question  the  process 
by  which  we  arrived  at  the  decisi<m 
and  that  we  felt  that  that  process  was 
unfair. 

We  see  that  same  unfair  process  now 
manifesting  itself  in  this  particular 
case,  and  that  is  this  gentleman's  great 
concern. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  i^ad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  involved  else- 
where and  heard  part  of  the  discussion 
concerning  committee  ratios  and  the 
fact  that  the  cranmittee  ratios  are  not 
in  completely  parallel  ratio  with  the 
percent  of  Monbers  the  Democrats 
have  versus  Republicans  here  in  the 
House. 

As  the  gentleman  may  recall,  that 
has  been  of  aoimt  interest  to  me.  and 
although  I  do  not  have  the  precise  fig- 
ures in  my  head.  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man this:  The  last  time  yaar  party 
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ecmtrolled  this  Houae.  which  was.  *c- 
cording  to  the  purpoae  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  the  ratios  by  which  you  con- 
trolled the  committees  had  a  much 
greater  disparity  to  your  percentage 
control  In  the  Houae  than  does  the 
ratios  of  today.  ^  ^,  ^ 

In  other  words,  under  your,  defini- 
tion of  fairness,  the  Democrats  In  this 
Congress  are  much  fairer  than  the  Re- 
publicans were  when  they  were  In  the 
majority  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  WALKZ31.  I  have  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  appreciate  his  point. 
When  that  Congress  met.  this  particu- 
lar gentleman  was  in  grade  school,  so  I 
did  not  have  very  much  say  in  the 
party  processes  at  that  particular 
time. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  30 
years.  We  have  passed  dvil  rights  acts, 
we  have  made  substantial  changes  In 
the  processes  of  this  place,  there  have 
been  major  reforms  In  the  way  this 
body  conducts  Itself.  If  the  gentleman 
continues  to  want  to  go  back  30  years 
to  make  his  point,  then  that  is  certain- 
ly up  to  him.  but  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  you  can  look  at 
other  legislative  bodies  even  in  this 
town  that  Republicans  control  and 
find  that  there  the  committee  ratios 
are  fair. 

That  Is  the  Judgment  on  which  we 
make  what  is  happening  In  the 
present  day.  What  Is  happening  In  this 
generation  of  politicians?  Do  not 
throw  up  to  me  generations  of  politi- 
cians who  are  post-New  Deal  people. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  gener- 
al argument  that  does  not  make  much 
sense  in  the  context  of  this  time  and 
this  place. 

This  is  the  1980'8.  This  Is  not  the 
1950*8.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  the  1080's  that  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  as  a  legislative  body 
and  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  as  par- 
ties Is  being  fair. 

The  Republicans  in  this  last  election 
got  49.6  percent  of  the  votes  cast  na- 
tionwide. We  got  42  percent  of  the 
seats  In  this  body.  Somehow  we  ended 
up.  despite  the  fact  that  we  got  almost 
as  many  votes  as  the  Democrats,  we 
got  o\ir  numbers  In  the  House  distinct- 
ly down. 

Why  was  that?  There  may  be  a  vari- 
ety of  factors,  but  gerrymandering  is 
certainly  among  them.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  having  gotten 
that.  We  think  that  we  deserve  at 
least  the  42  percent  of  the  seats  on  the 
committees  that  we  got  when  we  got 
Members  elected  to  the  House. 

I  would  contend  that  if  you  really 
wanted  to  represent  the  American 
people  and  be  fair,  we  deserve  49.6  per- 
cent of  the  seats  on  the  committees, 
but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  be 
very  apprehoisive  about  moving  quite 
that  far. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  I  would  agree 


with  the  gentleman  that  we  need  not 
repeat  history  predaely,  and  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  because  something  oc- 
curred when  the  gentleman  or  I  were 
In  grade  school  that  It  must  occur 
again.  I  am  simply  citing  what  your 
party  did  the  last  time  it  had  author- 
ity here  In  the  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  it  was  not  my  party. 
I  mean,  it  was  the  Republican  Party, 
but  it  was  not  my  party.  I  was  not  part 
of  the  Republican  Party  then.  I  was  In 
grade  schooL  My  teachers  were  still 
telling  me  about  what  Congress  was  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  allow  me  to  1'  ilsh  my  point,  we 
can  indeed  learn  from  the  past  For 
example,  the  gentleman  has  given  us 
some  description  of  80  cases  which  he 
says  uphold  his  point  In  this  problem 
of  the  matter  in  Indiana.  Those  80 
cases  have  hv>pened  In  the  past  200- 
year  history  of  the  United  SUtes.  We 
do  not  condemn  them  because  some  of 
them  hiM;>pen  to  be  185  years  old.  We 
think  they  are  worth  learning  from, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
research  he  has  done  on  that. 

But  my  larger  point  is  this:  When 
you  were  last  in  authority  in  the 
House  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  your 
party  understood  what  the  majority 
party  understands  now,  and  that  Is  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  this  place,  be- 
cause of  the  slae  of  It,  43b  Members 
representing  the  various  needs  and  in- 
terests and  desires  of  all  Americans,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  sometimes  impossi- 
ble, to  move  legislation  through  this 
place.  One  party  has  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  so. 

When  you  were  that  party,  you  In- 
sisted on  the  authority  In  even  greater 
numbers  than  we  do.  But  one  party 
must  make  sure  that  It  has  enough  of 
the  authority,  particularly  on  the 
major  committees  such  as  Rules  and 
Ways  and  Means.  Budget,  and  Appro- 
priations, to  run  this  place. 

Your  problem  Is  not  that  our  party 
runs  it.  Your  problem  Is  that  your 
party  does  not  nm  It. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  yes.  I  would  like  to  see  my 
party  run  it.  I  have  to  admit  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  the  case,  and  I 
would  hope  we  would  do  so  on  a  fair. 
more  democratic— spelled  with  a  small 
"d"— way  than  what  the  gentleman's 
party  does,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  the  gentleman  Is  saying  is 
not  very  responsive  to  modem  times. 
We  do  a  lot  of  talking  around  the 
world  that  we  want  one  man.  one  vote. 
We  say  that  is  an  Important  kind  of 
example  for  the  world  to  follow. 

We  had  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
since  those  days  when  the  gentleman 
refers  to  the  House  committee  struc- 
ture xmder  the  Republicans.  We  had  a 
one-man,  one-vote  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  We  have  moved  a  long, 
long  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  we 


want  to  be  a  real  body  representing 
the  people  of  this  coun^  In  the  right 
way  that  this  body  should  begin  to 
take  that  as  Its  message  as  well  and  at 
least  within  the  deUberative  process 
within  that  committee  structure  that 
we  ought  to  be  as  fair  and  equal  as 
posdble;  that  all  of  us  are  sent  here  by 
500.000  people  who  expect  us  to  be  a 
contributing  part  of  the  process. 

By  denying  the  minority  their  right- 
ful number  of  seats  In  the  committees 
and  In  the  subcommittees,  what  the 
gentleman  Is  suggesting  is  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
nationwide  who  do  not  deserve  their 
rightful  say  in  the  Congress:  that 
rather  what  we  need  to  have  is  the 
kind  of  arrogance  that  suggests  that  a 
spiall  clique  of  people,  because  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  majority,  ought  to 
run  the  legislative  process  and  ought 
to  be  able  to  force  Its  way  through  the 
Congress. 

We  have  seen  a  lot  of  that  force  used 
In  recent  years.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of 
bad  legislation  literally  forced  down 
the  throats  of  the  Members.  I  would 
contend  that  that  Rules  Committee 
the  other  day,  when  they  came  to  the 
floor  with  a  rule  out  of  that  stacked 
committee,  more  than  a  2-to-l  ratio, 
and  came  to  the  floor  with  a  rule,  the 
very  first  rule  this  year,  that  decided 
to  burst  the  budget,  decided  to  Just 
waive  the  whole  Budget  Act  so  that  we 
could  do  what  we  wanted  to  do  politi- 
cally, made  a  decision  that  hundreds 
of  thousands.  In  fact  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  would  disagree 
with. 
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The  American  people  are  telling  us 
in  no  uncertain  terms  right  now  they 
expect  us  to  live  within  budgets 
around  here:  they  do  not  expect  us  to 
be  waiving  them.  That  Rules  Commit- 
tee, stacked  unfairly  against  the  mi- 
nority, made  a  conscious  decision  to 
send  a  rule  to  the  floor  that  Just  said, 
"The  heck  with  the  Budget  Act." 

Now,  I  contend  that  that  Is  part  of 
the  problem.  That  Is  the  arrogance  of 
power.  That  is  a  question  of  process 
that  becomes  an  issue  of  realness. 
That  Is  a  real  issue  because  in  that 
process  we  have  determined  to  do 
things  that  the  American  people  said 
flatly  in  November  they  do  not  want 
done. 

Now.  when  we  say  then  that  we  are 
going  to  unfairly  stack  the  situation  so 
that  we  can  do  those  kinds  of  things.  I 
think  we  make  a  tremendous  mistake. 
I  think  we  communicate  to  the  coun- 
try all  the  wrong  messages,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why.  when  the  polls 
are  read  around  the  Congress  about 
the  people's  trust  in  the  integrity  of 
this  body,  it  Just  Is  not  there,  and  we 
rate  very  low  on  the  scales  because 
people  believe  that  a  small  clique  of 
powerful  people,  listening  primarily  to 


special  Interests,  force  legislation 
through  here  and  the  people  do  not 
have  a  real  say. 

It  is  time  to  correct  that.  It  is  Ume 
for  the  gentleman's  party  to  correct 
that,  it  is  time  for  my  party  to  correct 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  when  we  offered 
our  set  of  rules  which,  of  course,  wne 
voted  down  on  an  absolutely  partisan 
basis  <m  <4>enlng  day.  when  we  offered 
our  set  of  rules,  one  of  the  things  in 
that  set  of  rules  was  fair  coomtilttee 
ratios,  equal  committee  ratios.  We 
committed  ourselves  as  a  party  and 
put  that  vote  out  on  the  House  floor. 
It  was  turned  down.  Had  we  adopted 
that  package  of  rules,  this  House,  re- 
gardless of  whose  party  controlled  it. 
would  have  been  able  to  function  in 
fairness.  But  it  was  the  gentleman's 
party  that  turned  It  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mcmtana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Ux.  Speaker.  earUer 
the  gentleman— and  I  am  going  to 
change  the  subject  Just  slightly,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me— eaiiier  the 
gentleman  had  made  some  reference 
to  the  numbers  of  votes  that  the  Re- 
publican candidates  received  versus 
the  numbers  of  votes  the  Democratic 
candidates  received,  and  it  did  not 
sound  right  to  me.  so  I  asked  staff  to 
give  me  the  official  count. 

They  tell  me  it  Is  a  UtUe  difficult  to 
give  the  official  coimt  because  the 
State  of  Ai^ansas  has  not  delivered 
theirs  yet.  and  we  know  that  Indiana 
Is  still  counting.  But  let  me  give  the 
gentleman  the  official  count,  becaiise 
he  is  in  error  and  I  would  not  want  it 
to  stand. 

Democratic  candidates  for  this  body 
received  41.974.144  votes,  and  Republi- 
can candidates  received  36.685,914 
votes,  for  a  total  of  a  54^ieroent  pref- 
erence expressed  for  the  Democratic 
candidates. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
would  contend  that  it  Is  54  to  46,  but 
with  46  percent  of  the  vote,  under  the 
gentleman's  calculations,  we  still  got 
only  42  percent  of  the  seats.  It  still 
makes  the  gentleman's  point  that  we 
got  more  votes  nationwide. 

I  know  where  the  discrepancy  lies 
between  the  two  figures.  The  gentle- 
man, of  course,  is  counting  all  votes 
cast.  I  think  my  figures  rest  on  the 
contested  seats. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  In  every  Stote 
except  Indiana  we  tend  to  use  aU  votes 
cast. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  in  Indiana  we 
would  like  very  much  to  use  all  votes 
cast.  In  Indiana,  if  you  counted  all  the 
votes  in  the  Indiana  election.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  wins  by  34  votes. 


What  we  do  not  want  is  a  selective 
taking  away  of  votes,  because  if  you 
count  every  vote  that  was  cast  in  the 
electUm.  Mr.  Mclntyre  wins.  But  what 
we  are  afraid  of  Is  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  process  around  here  in  an 
unfair  committee,  with  an  unfair  task 
force,  that  wHl  In  fact  selectively  take 
out  certain  votes  aod  thereby  give  the 
election  to  Mr.  Mcdoakey.  That  Is  our 
fear.  I  hope  that  Is  not  the  case,  but 
that  is  our  fear.  That  is  our  concern. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  %>eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  we  need  to  get  back  and  talk 
about  what  the  basic  issue  is  here  at 
the  moment.  At  the  moment  the  issue 
Is  that  the  people  of  the  Bli^th  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  are  not  represented. 
They  are  b^ng  taxed  without  repre- 
sentation, anfl  there  is  a  didy  elected 
and  certiflM  person.  Rick  Mdntyre. 
who  should  be  stttbig  In  that  seat 
today,  who  should  have  been  certified 
the  day  I  was  sworn  in. 

In  82  out  of  82  times,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing, this  has  happened  in  our  his- 
tory. The  majority  party  dtes  a  couple 
of  cases  that  are  not  relevant  to  this 
situation.  I  am  not  an  attorney,  but  all 
it  takes  is  ocMnmon  sense  to  realize 
that  the  two  cases  they  are  citing. 
Chambers  versus  Roush  and  the  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  case,  are  not  preee- 
dent^etting  cases.  But  these  82  ai-e. 
and  they  are  established  under  law. 

Mr.  WALKER.  For  those  people 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  case, 
we  should  understand  that  with 
Roush  versus  Chambers,  the  reason 
that  is  not  a  precedent  here  is  because 
In  that  case  you  had  two  Monbins  and 
each  i4>peared  to  have  a  valid  certifi- 
catioiL  You  had  one  Member  with  a 
certification,  and  you  had  another 
Member  about  whom  the  Governor 
wrote  and  said  his  certification  was 
not  any  good  and  the  real  Member 
that  should  have  been  certified  was 
the  other  guy.  You  had  two  people 
with  certificates. 

BCr.  COBEY.  Yes,  not  Just  one. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Not  Just  one.  So  the 
House  had  to  decide  which  one  of 
those  two  should  be  seated.  We.  obvi- 
ously, could  not  seat  two  certified 
Members  of  a  delegation,  so  we  had  to 
decide  between  the  two. 

That  is  certainly  not  the  case  here. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  Is  the  only  holder  of  a 
certificate  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is 
the  issue  at  the  moment,  and  yet  we 
have  to  address  what  the  task  force  is 
doing  because  that  process  is  going 
forward. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  quite  cor- 
rect. In  fact,  he  dtes  that  there  are 
two  members  of  the  majority  party  on 
that  task  force  and  only  one  of  the  mi- 


nority party  on  the  task  force.  With 
anything  having  to  do  with  eooduct  In 
this  body,  the  Ethics  Committee,  it  is 
always  balanced. 

My  question  to  the  majority  party  Is 
"Why  can't  there  be  two  of  each 
party?"  Because  I  am  otmconed  about 
what  Is  going  to  happen  when  that 
task  force  goes  out  and  they  start 
UxAiing  at  the  votes  and  then  follow 
the  crit«1a  they  establish  in  going  In 
thoe  to  select  which  votes  to  count. 

I  do  not  think  they  should  even  have 
that  rigbt  because  it  is  the  TigkA  of  the 
people  of  Indiana,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, to  set  Indiana  State  elec- 
tion law.  which  has  been  followed. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  correct  in  saying  that  they  can 
only  recommend  and  the  reoommmda- 
tion  will  come  to  this  floor.  But  if  we 
look  at  the  vote  on  Monday,  we  know 
there  is  enormous  pressure  on  the 
members  of  the  majority  party  to  vote 
with  the  leadership,  and  if  the  leader- 
ship decides  that  there  should  lie  a 
certain  vote,  it  seems  like  they  go 
along.  I  mean  this  is  a  highly,  highly 
partisan  body.  It  Is  a  very  dlsoouraidng 
thing  to  me  because  we  should  put 
partisanship  aside  v^ien  it  comes  to 
constitutional  matters. 

I  guess  there  Is  a  time  and  a  place 
for  partisanship,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  the  pressure  and  the  strcmg-arm 
tactics  that  can  be  used  In  this  situa- 
tion. 

As  I  was  sajrlng  earlier,  there  are  se- 
rious matters  that  this  House  needs  to 
address— for  Instance,  the  deficit  I 
know  down  In  my  own  State  there  is 
enormous  concern  with  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  the  tanjmrts. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  wHl  the 
gentleman  allow  me  to  redalm  my 
time  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  COBEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKE31.  The  gentleman  was 
making  the  point  Just  %  moment  ago 
about  how  highly  partisan  this  body  Is 
and  the  fact  that  partisanship  may 
manifest  itself  on  this  issue. 

We  were  accused  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  of  putting  out  press  releases 
In  the  Members'  districts  suggesting 
that  they  had  voted  badly  on  this 
issue  and  tliat  was  partisanship.  I  have 
Just  been  handed  something  astonish- 
ing, given  the  Democrats'  ccmtoition 
In  that  regard.  I  have  been  handed  a 
copy  of  a  press  release  that  was  put 
out  by  nobody  else  but  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Cmnmlttee. 
They  put  out  a  very,  very  misleading 
press  release  Into  a  Member's  district 
suggesting  that  they  had  voted  <m  this 
floor  the  other  day  to  deny  Amrriran 
citizens,  induding  1,000  blacks,  demiite 
two  recent  Federal  court  rulings,  their 
right  to  have  a  proper  vote. 

Now,  that  is  another  reason  why  we 
think  what  is  being  done  here  Is  pretty 
partisan.  This  M^nber  of  Congress 
had  that  kind  of  statement  put  out 
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when  r«aUy  what  ihe  wu  doing 
voting  to  wat  a  liember  In  thla  body 
that  has  been  duly  elected.  Thto  kind 
of  prea  release,  which  is  very  mislead- 
ing, wu  put  out.  contending  that  what 
she  was  voting  to  do  was  to  throw  out 
5.000  votes.  That  was  not  the  case  at 
nil,  and  I  think  it  is  Ume  we  recognise 
what  has  been  going  od  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
Ume  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  WALKia]  has  expired. 

a  1510 
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THE  DI8P0TED  HSXTnON  IN 
THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OF  IN- 
DIANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CosBT]  is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  continue  this  discussion  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Wmnal. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  imag- 
ine the  gentleman  is  as  shocked  as  I 
am.  based  on  the  discussion  we  had  on 
this  floor  the  other  day  that  such  a 
press  release  would  be  put  out  after 
there  was  so  much  criticism  of  the  Re- 
publicans for  putting  out  press  re- 
leases relating  to  Democratic  votes  on 
this  issue  that  the  Democrats  wotild 
turn  around  and  use  exactly  the  same 
tactics  after  using  it  as  a  criticism  in 
or^er  to  win  their  point  on  the  floor 
the  other  day. 

iix.  COBEY.  Well,  let  me  see  If  I  un- 
derstand this  thing  correctly.  On  elec- 
tion night  there  was  a  tabulation  error 
that  showed  Mr.  McCloskey  in  the 
lead.  When  that  tabulation  error  was 
corrected.  Rick  Mclntyre  won  by  34 
votes:  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  right,  so  if  all 

the  votes  are  counted 

Mr.  COBEY.  If  all  the  votes  are 

coimted.      

Mr.  WALKER.  Rick  Mclntyre  wins 
the  election. 

Mr.  COBET.  That  is  Mr.  Simcox's, 
the  secretary  of  state,  certified  the 
election.  Just  like  he  did  the  gentle- 
man's election  and  my  election  on  that 
basis;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Now.  we  had  a  recount 
that  took  place  and  was  completed  In 
early  February  where  some  5.000  votes 
were  thrown  out  because  they  were 
not  Initialed  properly  and  the  vote 
then  showed  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  was 
ahead  by  some  418  votes,  so  I  do  not 
understand  this  kind  of  press  release, 
because  if  all  the  votes  are  counted. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  is  elected  and  certified. 
If  5,000  votes  are  thrown  out  because 
of  some  irregularities  in  the  election 
process  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Mclntyre  still 
wins. 

My  question  is  why  does  not  this 
House  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre? 


Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman,  he  should  understand 
this  press  release.  This  press  release  is 
a  partisan  distortion  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  a  very  serious  matter.  That  is 
what  this  is.  It  does  not  take  much  to 
understand  that.  This  is  a  partisan  dis- 
tortion of  the  process  by  which  we  are 
deciding  the  case  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Mclntyre  and  it  is  predsdy  this  Idnd 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  majority, 
arrogant  enough  to  do  this,  that 
causes  fears  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
because  when  you  stack  the  commit- 
tee, when  you  staA  the  task  force, 
when  you  use  your  votes  partisanly  on 
the  floor  and  overwhelmingly  vote  on 
every  issues  and  then  put  out  press  re- 
lease of  this  khid.  we  have  a  hard  time 
believing  that  out  of  the  process  they 
Intend  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

We  have  to  believe  that  perhaps  it  is 
in  the  badi  of  someone's  mind  to  deny 
Mr.  Mclntyre  a  seat  and  come  up  with 
something  fair,  maybe  like  a  vedal 
election. 

"We  are  very  confused  about  this 
and  so  what  we  will  do  Is  we  will 
simply  say  that  neither  of  them  won. 
deny  the  people  of  that  district  their 
seats  and  go  to  a  special  election.  That 
Is  a  fab-  way  to  decide  this."  or  some 
other  fairness  type  of  solution. 

I  personally.  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  personally  do  not  believe 
they  would  have  the  unmitigated  gall 
to  seat  Mr.  McCloskey.  I  mean.  I  really 
would  find  that  hard  to  believe.  I 
mean,  if  they  really  followed  through 
and  actually  seated  that  guy,  I  think 
at  that  point  that  we  would  really 
have  blown  the  Ud  off  on  the  question 
of  the  absolute  arrogance  of  this  par- 
ticular bodr.  but  my  guess  is  that  they 
are  going  to  try  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  allows  them  to  deny  Rick 
Mclntyre  his  seat. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Well.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned and  in  a  sense  the  free  press  is 
a  referee  in  a  free  society,  would  the 
gentleman  not  agree,  and  that  they 
sometimes  can  get  partisan  even  in  the 
press. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Surely. 
Mr.  COBEY.  But  they  will  throw  a 
flag  when  they  think  something  is 

wrong.        

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  put  out  a  partisan 
press  release,  too.  That  was  what  was 
referred  to  on  the  floor  the  other  day. 
I  mean,  our  congressional  campaign 
committee  put  out  a  press  release  in 
the  Democratic  districts  pointing  out 
the  way  they  had  voted,  so  in  fact  we 
put  out  such  a  press  release,  but  that 
was  complahied  about  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  and  was  used  as  an  example 
of  why  Democrats  should  not  vote  to 
seat  Rick  Mclntyre  on  the  floor.  It 
was  used  that  way  on  the  floor  and 
now  we  find  out  that  right  after  that 
vote    the    Democratic    Congressional 


Committee   went  out   and   used  the 
same  tactic. 

The  question  is.  you  know,  what  is 
their  real  point  over  there? 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment before  I  yield.  I  was  following  up 
on  a  point  that  the  free  press  which 
we  all  hold  so  dear  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety in  a  sense  is  a  referee  in  our  free 
society. 

I  wonder  how  long  the  majority 
party  is  going  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
editorial  after  editorial  after  editorial 
across  our  country  is  bringing  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  is  wnmg. 

Now.  I  admit  there  are  probably  a 
couple  editorials  on  the  other  side,  but 
even  the  Washington  Post,  the  paper 
rii^t  here  in  Washington.  DC,  that 
has  tended  to  support  the  majority 
party,  and  I  think  they  would  admit  to 
that,  has  come  out  and  clearly  said 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  in  this  rebuttal  and  so  forth 
of  pnm  releases. 

I  would  Just  like  to  enter  into  the 
RacoKD  the  press  release  that  the  gen- 
tleman truBn  Pennsylvania  referred  to 
that  was  put  out  by  the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Ccmmilttee.  if 
that  Is  all  right. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  article 
be  inserted  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
SniAB  BuffOBis  Batuma  or  Hooss  Batr, 

Vote  Imatmb  600.000  Witbout 


TATIOS 

WAsmmnos.— Oklahoma  Consusmiin 
Mike  Synar  supported  attempta  Thmwlay 
to  steal  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repreacnta- 
ttves,  leavlnt  over  half  of  a  million  people 
without  representation  in  the  UB.  Bouae. 

Synar  bowed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Demo- 
crat powerbrokera  in  the  House  and  voted  to 
refuse  to  eeat  Indiana  Republican  WA 
Mclntyre  sa  a  Member  of  the  House. 
Synar*!  vote  came  despite  the  fact  that 
Mclntyre  waa  certified  as  the  winner  of  tlie 
election  in  Indiana's  Eicbth  ConsreHkmal 
District.  A  recount  has  been  completed  and 
oonfirma  that  Mclntyre  won. 

"Mike  Synar  has  sent  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives  down  a  treacherous  path,"  nld 
Joe  Oe^lord,  Ezeeuttre  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Consreaslonal  Commit- 
tee. "Never  before  In  history  has  tlie  House 
refused  to  reoocnlse  a  valid  election  certifi- 
cate iMued  by  a  sovereign  state.  Synar  and 
his  Democrat  coUeacues  are  refuatni  to 
honor  the  wishes  of  the  voters  in  Indlsna 
and  are  continuing  to  delay  the  seating  of 
Mclntyre  untO  they  can  construct  a  system 
that  will  enable  them  to  steal  the  seat  for 
their  Democrat  caodldst.e. 

"Mclntyre  was  the  winner  of  thla  race  by 
94  votes.  The  ballots  were  counted  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Indiana  certified  the 
results.  LAter.  the  baUoU  were  recounted 
and  Mclntyre's  lead  Increased  to  418  votes. 


Dsiptte  these  facts,  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  sre  abusing  their  power  by  refusing 
to  seat  the  winner. 

"RapultUcans  ssksd  that  the  House  seat 
Mdntyre  prevlslnnally  wtiHe  the  recount 
pnwedures  in  Indiana  are  examined.  But 
Synar  and  tlie  Deaaocrata  voted  against 
eren  this  reaannahle  requeat.  denying  oter 
half  of  a  mmion  people  their  voice  in  Can- 


"Tiae  residents  of  the  Bghth  Coiigiesaion- 
al  Dlstriet  In  Indiana  liave  a  right  to  repre- 
sentation. lOke  Synar  and  Ills  oOUesgoes 
should  be  sshsmert  of  their  sbuse  of  power. 
The  vote  to  refuse  to  aeat  RiA  Mdntyre 
was  an  arrogant  action  that  wHl  not  go  un- 
notlosd  by  fair-minded  penons  of  both  po- 
lltleal  parUaa." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  COBEY.  Yea.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  that  is 
very  useful  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  enter  that  in.  It  does  not 
negate  the  point  that  that  press  re- 
lease was  sent  out  prior  to  the  vote  the 
other  day  and  that  it  was  used  on  the 
House  floor  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  by  several  Democratic  Mem- 
bers to  indicate  why  they  thought 
that  the  tactics  being  used  by  the  Re- 
puUlcans  were  unfair  and  that  this 
was  a  distortion  of  the  process. 

Now  what  we  find  out  is  that  having 
said  all  those  things  and  used  it  to  win 
their  point  out  here  on  the  floor  the 
other  day.  they  turned  around  and  did 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Now.  what  is  going  on  around  here? 
I  mean,  you  Icnow.  if  what  we  did  was 
wrong,  then  I  guess  the  Speaker  was 
not  correct  the  other  day  when  he  said 
two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  The 
Democrats  have  Just  shown  that  two 
wnmgs  do  make  a  right.  Conventional 
wisdom  is  thrown  out.  I  do  not  know.  I 
cannot  quite  figure  it  out.  but  the  fact 
is  that  they  have  now  engaged  in  what 
can  only  be  stated  is  absolute  partisan 
distortion  of  the  issues  at  hand. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
find  extremely  troubling  in  this  whole 
process  is  that  I  was  elected  by  the 
people  from  North  Carolina  to  come 
and  deal  with  serious  issues,  like  the 
deficit,  wliich  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
and  the  people  of  our  district  are  con- 
cerned about  textitles.  the  tranendous 
glut  of  textiles  coming  into  our  coun- 
try that  is  destroying  Jobs  in  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try. 

There  is  the  issue  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  that  we  need  to  deal  with. 
We  need  to  have  meaningful  debate  on 
that  issue. 

Pomogrv>hy  is  a  concern  in  this 
coimtry  and  we  need  to  legislate  in 
that  area  so  that  we  can  protect  our 
young  people  and  people  of  this  socie- 
ty from  the  kind  of  garbage  that  Is 
being  put  out  there  through  various 
forms  of  the  media. 


So  it  is  so  troubling  to  me.  having 
nm  in  support  of  halanring  the  Fedo*- 
al  budget,  ultimately  paying  off  our 
national  debt  so  that  we  can  be  strong 
as  a  nation,  hopefully  helping  our  tex- 
tile industry  and  other  baale  industries 
by  coming  up  with  some  kind  of  indus- 
trial strategy  that  would  be  meaning- 
ful, so  that  we  oould  have  fair  trade  in 
the  win'ld.  We  do  not  have  fairness 
right  now  in  the  world  that  we  are 
dealing  in;  that  we  can  address  the 
fact  that  thousands,  in  fact  millions  of 
unborn  children  are  b^ng  killed 
before  birth,  the  pornography  issue 
and  on  and  on.  These  things  need  to 
be  addressed,  and  yet  we  are  put  in  the 
position,  and  rli^itfully  so.  but  it  is  ex- 
pending so  much  time  of  defending 
our  Constitution;  but  we  have  to.  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  were  sworn  to 
do. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  %>eaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield  further,  I  know 
that  many  of  those  issues  the  gentle- 
man Just  raised  were  the  issues  he  ran 
on  in  his  district  this  last  falL  He  con- 
ducted a  very  outstanding  campaign 
there,  but  as  I  recall,  the  gentleman 
was  running  not  on  an  open  seat,  but 
he  was  running  against  an  incumbent 
Member  of  this  body  and  that  in  fact 
in  defining  the  issues  that  he  Just 
made  note  of.  that  the  people  of  his 
district  decided  that  his  view  on  the 
Issues  was  more  in  line  with  their 
thttiiriTig  than  the  view  of  the  person 
that  had  represented  them  for  a  rea^ 
sonably  long  time.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington based  upon  that  particular 
vote. 
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The  gentleman  would  have  to  admit 
that  if  we  developed  the  standard  here 
that  this  gentleman  suggested  earlier, 
that  that  was  only  the  first  contest 
you  had  to  win.  that  the  gentleman 
would  have  been  a  little  leary  of  the 
next  vote,  having  run  against  an  In- 
cumbent, coming  ba^  here  to  where 
that  incumbent  was  the  known  person 
in  this  body,  had  made  all  of  the 
friends.  And  suppose  that  we  had  that 
two-tier  test,  that  first  you  had  to  win 
in  your  district  and  then  you  had  to 
come  up  here  and  win  In  the  Congress. 
I  think  the  gentleman  proliably  would 
have  had  scmie  real  concerns  about 
that  while  he  was  running  and  si>eak- 
ing  aa  those  very  vital  and  yet  contro- 
versial issues  in  his  district,  because 
the  fact  is  that  on  many  of  the  Issues 
that  he  won  on  in  his  district,  the  es- 
tablishment opinion  in  this  body  and 
in  this  town  is  very  much  dif  feroit 
from  the  views  voiced  by  his  constitu- 
ents. And  so  you  would  have  this  es- 
tablishment having  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  was  qualified  to  serve  in  this  body. 
And  they  might  Just  decide  that  they 
did  not  like  the  way  the  people  choee 
in  North  Carolina,  Just  like  they  have 


decided  they  did  not  like  the  way 
people  chose  in  the  State  of  tiwWmi^ 

I  thank  the  gentleman  tcr  yielding. 

Mr.  -COBEY.  Like  I  said,  it  is  very 
troubling  and  let  us  Just  take  one 
issue.  I  really  think  that  the  people  in 
this  town,  in  fact  in  this  body,  get  in- 
sulated from  the  people  of  America. 
Let  us  take  the  deficit  moblem,  tar  ex- 
ample. I  think  that  this  town  is  out  of 
step  with  the  people  of  America  and 
certainly  out  of  step  wii^  the  people 
of  my  dUstrlet.  They  gave  me  a  very 
clear  message  that  I  was  to  go  to 
Washington  and  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  halanoe  this  Federal  budget 

I  think  it  is  inunmal  that  we  have 
been  vending  like  there  is  no  UMUor- 
row.  passing  this  on  to  future  generap 
tloiM.  this  tremendous  cost  of  bloated 
and  overregulating.  overspending  gov- 
emausat.  And  yet  we  have  not  been 
able  to  meaningfully  deal  with  that 
issue.  And  we  have  not  cau^t  up  with 
the  people  of  America. 

They  have  much  more  courage  than 
the  veaple  that  are  running  govon- 
ment  in  this  town. 

Mr.  WAITER.  If  the  gmtleman  will 
sridd  again,  the  gentleman  makes  an 
excellent  point.  Dont  you  love  it  in 
this  House  when  the  very  tteople  who 
have  sptat  us  into  this  problem  come 
out  to  the  floor  and  say.  "Oh.  It  waant 
me.  I  didn't  do  it."  You  know.  "It  is 
that  nasty  President  downtown."  or  it 
is  somebody  else,  stmiebody  else  is 
doing  all  of  this  voiding- 

I  had  my  staff  do  some  research  the 
other  day.  It  Is  Just  kind  of  interesting 
to  find  out  how  much  we  in  Congress 
have  overvent  over  our  own  budget 
over  the  last  5  years,  how  much  spend- 
ing over  what  we  said  we  were  going  to 
spend  have  we  done  over  the  last  5 
years.  We  have  spent  in  a  5-year 
period  $171  billion  more  than  we  said 
we  were  going  to  do  in  our  own  budget 
resolution.  That  is  not  the  President's 
budget  resolution.  If  you  take  his 
budget  resolution,  the  figure  is  some- 
thing over  $200  billion.  But  our  own 
budget  roolutions  we  have  exceeded 
by  $171  bOllon. 

If  you  also  take  into  regard  the  mis- 
estimates of  our  revenues  that  we 
have  done  around  here,  we  have  in 
fact  exceeded  our  own  budgets  over 
the  last  5  years  by  $305  bOlkni.  That  is 
not  the  President's  budget.  That  is  not 
what  the  President  hss  done.  That  is 
what  we  have  done. 

The  spending  by  this  body,  by  the 
big  venders  here,  has  in  fact  resulted 
in  this  situation.  That  is  what  the 
American  people  are  disgusted  about. 
That  is  the  reason  why  they  are  send- 
ing people  here  like  the  gentlonsn 
from  North  Carolina,  to  do  something 
about  balancing  the  budget,  because 
they  look  at  Washington  and  they 
thhik  Washington  has  no  will  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and.  by  golly,  they  are 
right. 
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I  thank  the  gentlanan  for  ylekUnc- 
Mr.  COBET.  There  is  no  question  In 
my  mind.  I  have  not  seen  the  will  here 
nor  the  courage  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  balance  this  budget.  I  think 
the  pecvde  of  America  need  to  get  that 
mfisgr.  they  need  to  get  that  mes- 
sage here  to  Washington,  and  they 
cannot  assume  that  most  of  the  people 
even  in  this  body  can  relate  to  the  fact 
tb#».  this  budget  has  to  be  balanced  In 
order  to  presmre  our  Nation. 

I  wanted  to  relate  that  to  the  fact 
that  It  bothers  me  that  we  have  to 
mend  so  mudi  Ume  and  so  much 
money  fighting  this  constitutional 
battle  when  it  is  clear  and  obvious 
that  the  right  decision  is  to  go  ahead 
and  seat  Rick  Mclntyre  and  then.  OK. 
go  ahead  and  investigate  this  election. 
But  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  what  It  looks  like  is 
happening  is  that  we  are  kind  of  roll- 
ing toward  a  qMdal  election.  Can  you 
'  imagine  what  that  is  going  to  cost? 
BCr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  wlU  certainly  be  one  of  the 
more  expensive  special  elections  In  his- 
tory. It  will  mean  that  both  candidates 
will  have  to  raise  inordinate  amoimts 
of  money.  It  will  mean  that  the  pe<vle 
of  that  SUte  will  be  denied  their  rep- 
resentation for  another  period  of 
weeks  until  the  election  is  resolved.  It 
will  mean  that  during  that  period  of 
time  when  we  are  likely  to  be  deciding 
budget  issues  and  some  of  the  many 
things  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
■etts  referred  to  here  earlier,  that 
Rick  Mclntyre  will  not  be  seated  If 
that,  in  fact,  is  the  decision. 

You  know,  one  Just  gathers  along 
the  way  that  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  Is  being  contemplated  here,  that 
it  is  so  confusing,  there  are  so  many  ir- 
regularities, despite  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  filed  under  the  Federal  Con- 
tested Elections  Act.  there  is  Just  so 
much  here,  and  so  what  we  have  got  to 
do  is  probably  go  to  a  special  election. 
And  I  have  the  feeling  that  that  Is  the 
kind  of  scenario  that  we  are  being  led 
toward. 

I  would  find  that  very  disturbing  be- 
cause that  would  throw  out  what  was 
already  a  very  expensive  election  last 
fall.  It  would  Uterally  say  despite  the 
fact  that  34  more  people  voted  for 
Rick  Mclntyre.  If  you  count  all  of  the 
baUots.  do  not  Just  take  the  recount, 
count  every  one  of  the  ballots,  every 
one  of  them  that  was  in  those  ballot 
boxes,  count  them  all  and  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre wins  by  34  votes,  despite  the  fact 
that  that  happened  in  that  election, 
we  will  figure  out  a  way  to  throw  out 
that  election  and  hold  another  one. 
That  would  be  a  very  disturbing  out- 
come to  this  particular  process. 

Mr.  COBEY.  In  looldikg  at  this  sitiui- 
tlon  I  think  iMuHcular  note  should  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  freshman  class,  if  not 
all  the  Members  of  the  freshman  class, 
have  made  this  an  extremely  high  pri- 


ority, because  we  have  talked  among 
each  other  and  we  bad  a  feeling  before 
we  got  here  that  if  you  won  by  one 
vote  in  a  democracy,  and  were  certified 
by  the  State,  you  have  won.  And  all  of 
a  sudden  we  come  here  and  find  that 
there  Is  some  other  critical  mass. 

In  that  dialog  the  other  night  we 
asked  questions  about  what  is  that 
critical  mass.  I  mean,  how  many  votes 
do  you  have  to  have  to  win  by  before 
there  is  going  to  be  an  Investigation.  Is 
it  SO.  Is  It  100.  It  is  ISO? 

And  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  to  admit 
that  I  have  been  accused  all  of  my  Uf  e 
of  being  somewhat  of  an  idealist,  and  I 
admit  that  I  am.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  right  will  prevail,  that  you  can 
trust  people  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
this  is  really  shaking  my  oonfldenoe  In 
the  process,  that  if  a  person  like  we 
are  taught  in  dvlcs  dass,  ss  we  come 
through  school,  wins  by  1  vote.  I  was 
always  taught  that  they  won.  If  they 
got  SO  pnoent  plus  1  vote,  they  won 
the  election.  And  now  I  am  not  con- 
vinced of  that  fact,  given  what  has 
happened,  what  the  majority  party 
has  done. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  quoting  from  the  newspar 
per  today.  The  majority  leader  is 
quoted  as  saying,  and  he  is  talking 
about  this  committee  study  ongoing, 
and  he  says.  "Whoever  emerges  the 
winner  wUl  be  seated."  That  is  his 
statement. 

I  think  that  the  American  people 
think  that  the  person  who  gets  one 
more  vote  than  the  other  guy  on  elec- 
tion di^  wins  the  election.  I  mean  we 
have  done  that.  We  have  talked  to  the 
American  people  in  that  regard  with 
anecdotal  materials  for  years.  Practi- 
csJly  before  every  election  day  there 
are  a  whole  series  of  stories  printed 
about  the  elections  decided  by  one 
vote.  And  the  League  of  Women 
^^oters  and  other  people  have  ads  out 
that  say  "Your  one  vote  counts."  and 
they  talk  about  all  of  these  things. 

And  we  have  a  belief  in  this  country 
that  if  you  win  the  election  by  one 
vote  you  have  won:  you  are  the  victor 
and  you  have  been  elected.  And  it  was 
not  until  we  got  here  this  year  that  we 
find  out  that  when  you  are  running 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
ain't  necessarily  true.  If  the  majority 
decides  in  its  arrogance  that  you  are 
not  somebody  who  hss  won  by 
enough,  then  what  we  may  be  able  to 
do  is  deny  you  your  seat  on  the  floor 
until  we  decide  whether  or  not  there 
are  enough  votes  there  for  you  to  be 
elected. 
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I  mean,  we  will  make  some  sort  of 
decision  around  here  ourselves.  That  Is 
scary.  That  is  scary.  Think  how  that 
can  be  applied  in  other  Instances  in 
other  times  and  places.  You  know,  the 
gmtleman  talked  earlier  about  the 
Adam  Clayton  PoweU  case  and  the  Su- 


preme   Court    of    course    eventually 
threw  out  what  the  House  did  there. 
Now  In  fact  the  House  seated  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  in  that  instanrf  and 
then  decided  specifically  to  throw  him 
out.  The  Court  came  back  and  said. 
"You  cannot  do  that."  But  is  it  not  in- 
teresting that  if  we  set  this  precedent, 
that  what  you  could  probably  do  then 
In  those  kinds  of  instances  is  Just 
decide  not  to  seat  a  person  on  opening 
day  and  then  have  an  investigation 
around  here  and  drag  it  out  and  out 
and  out   and  out  and   thereby   get 
around  what  was  done  wrongly  to 
Adam  Clasrton  Powell?  How  is  that 
going  to  be  applied?  Is  it  going  to  be 
applied  on  a  standard  of  the  ntunber 
of  votes?  Is  It  going  to  be  applied  on 
the  standard  of  whether  or  not  we  like 
the  person's  views?  Is  It  going  to  be  ap- 
plied on  a  standard  of  whether  or  not 
we  like  the  person's  looks?  I  mean, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  tntrnt 
with  this  precedent  If  we  decide  that  is 
how  we  are  going  to  run  this  body?  It 
is  very,  very  disturbing  and  I  think 
that  It  makes  clear  that  the  American 
petvle  are  right  to  assume  that  if  you 
win  by  one  vote  and  you  are  certified 
as  having  won  by  that  vote  you  de- 
serve to  be  seated  in  this  body  because 
it  not  only  is  what  we  have  always 
done,  it  Is  good  common  sense.  Any- 
thing else  will  wield  power  to  a  majori- 
ty here  that  has  no  particular  will  to 
accommodate  or  to  respect  the  rl^ts 
of  the  minority.  What  we  heard  from 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  a  little 
bit  earlier  about  committee  ratios,  all 
he  was  saying  is  "We  are  the  majority 
and   we   don't   have  to  remtect  the 
rights  of  the  minority."  That  is  true. 
They  have  got  the  votes.  They  can 
behave  that  way.  But  the  question  is: 
Is  it  fair?  Is  it  right?  I  think  on  those 
questions  the  American  people  say  no. 
It  is  not  fair,  and  no.  It  is  not  right. 

Mr.  COBEY.  As  the  gentleman  was 
saying,  this  is  a  very,  very  dangerous 
precedent  that  we  may  be  in  the  proc- 
ess of  setting.  And  when  we  look  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  these  general 
charges  of  irregularities  and  yet  we 
have  no  specific  charges;  where  are 
the  specific  charges?  Why  has  Mr. 
McCloskey  not  gone  to  the  Federal 
Contested  EQections  Act  and  made  spe- 
cific charges?  It  leads  one  to  believe 
that  there  are  no  specific  charges  that 
could  be  brought  in  this  case. 

And  certainly  I  do  not  want  to  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia does  not  want  to  be  party  to  any- 
thing that  would  be  wrong  in  an  elec- 
tion, but  that  is  why  we  have  the  laws. 
Why  are  they  not  appealing  to  these 
laws? 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU,  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right.  You  know,  our  side 
has  never  said  we  want  to  be  party  to 
any  kind  of  situation  that  would  have 


a  winner  that  was  not  really  a  winner. 
AU  we  have  said  is  we  need  to  have  an 
election  decided  fairly.  What  we  are 
concerned  about  is  unfairness. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  Mr.  Bioeakia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  expired. 


LEGISLATIVE  UPDATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  goi- 
tleman  frtnn  Texas  [Mr.  GomAiBl  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  nuty  be  permit- 
ted to  extend  and  revise  my  state- 
ments and  to  Include  therein  extrane- 
ous matCTlal.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  ftmn  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  continue  in  anticipation  of  what  I 
hope  to  do  tmnorrow.  the  introduction 
of  the  bills  that  I  have  been  introduc- 
ing and  resolutions  for  about  some  five 
or  six  Congresses,  having  to  do  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  prime  under- 
lying reascm  for  what  now  seem  to  be 
crisis  manifestations  in  the  farm  belt, 
in  the  rust  belt,  which  used  to  be  the 
glory  of  the  world  imtil  very  lately, 
that  is  4  years  ago. 

The  favorable  balance  of  trade  that 
we  managed  to  have,  even  though  at  a 
meager  ratio,  was  due  mostly  to  the 
fact  that  America's  farmers  have  had 
a  tremendous  capacity  for  production, 
far  exceeding  anything  the  Nation  de- 
manded or  needed  and  had.  in  effect, 
been  the  breadbasket  of  the  world.  As 
it  was  the  arsenal  for  democracy 
diulng  the  war  it  has  been  the  bread- 
basket of  the  world. 

But  coming  events  cast  their  shad- 
ows before. 

I  have  felt  all  along  that  those  of  us 
who  have  very  special  and  significant 
responsibilities,  depending  upon  the 
particular  assignments  to  committees, 
and  those  assignments  having  a  direct 
relevance  to  these  events  that  unmis- 
takably are  in  the  making,  have  a  duty 
to  speak  out.  For  he  who  knows  the 
truth  or  has  possession  of  the  facts 
and  for  whatever  reason  does  not 
shout  them  out  from  the  rooftops,  is 
in  conspiracy  with  liars  and  with 
cheats.  I  have  always  felt  that  way. 

So  that  when  these  issues  are  not 
quite  apparent,  except  to  those  who 
have  scrutinized  diligently  and  over  a 
pearlod  of  many  years,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  very  suggestive 
criticism  and  facile  dismissal  of  what 
one  is  trying  to  say  is  the  common  lot 
one  faces. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  in  this  Con- 
gress in  anticipation  of  the  introduc- 
tion or  rather  the  reintroductlon  of 
some  of  these  measures,  on  the  fact. 


and  I  have  made  reference  to  three  or 
four  q)eclflc  Presidents  and  great  lead- 
en of  the  Nation  since  the  founding  of 
the  Nation  as  bearing  out  the  Federal 
premise  of  what  I  have  had  to  say  and 
what  has  motivated  my  legislative  be- 
havior as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Wanking. 

Originally  when  I  came  here  24 
years  ago  it  was  known  ss  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Today  It  is 
the  Cmnmlttee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  I  happen  to  also 
have  the  honor  of  bdng  the  chairman 
of  the  largest  subcommittee  in  the 
whole  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment. 

There  are  only  eight  members  of  the 
fuU  committee  who  do  not  belong  to 
this  subcommittee. 

On  top  of  that,  prior  to  my  becom- 
ing the  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, exactly  4  years  sgo.  I  had  for  a 
period  of  10  years  been  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  what  was 
known  ss  international  finance  and 
later  revamped  to  international  or 
multinational  hanlring  institutions. 

So  that  I  have  been  in  a  position  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  great  strategic 
location  and  importance  and  therefore 
have  been  a  witness,  and  even  though 
it  seems  as  if  I  am  an  Isolated  voice,  I 
have  drunk  deep  from  the  well  of 
wisdom  and  experience  of  some  of  my 
predecessors,  great  Americans,  such  ss 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee who  became  chairman  1  year  after 
I  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
may  his  soul  rest  in  peace,  a  great 
fellow  Texan,  one  whom  I  had  long  ad- 
mired before  I  dreamed  I  would  be  in 
the  Congress,  and  was  honored  to 
have  been  able  to  be  his  ally  and  help 
durtaig  his  great  moments  of  constant 
obstruction.  Inveterate  enmity  on  the 
pari;  of  the  vested  interests  that  Imew 
who  the  enemy  was  to  their  doings 
and  their  actions  that  certainly  have 
not  been  and  are  not  now  in  conso- 
nance with  the  best  Interests  of  the 
gresjtest  number  of  this  Nation. 
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So  I  must  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  Some  of  the  things  I  have  done 
snd  some  of  the  things  I  have  said 
have  been  independent  of  what  has 
been  said  or  what  has  been  recorded 
or  what  has  been  introduced  in  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

That  has  been  borne  out  of  my  own 
individual  experience  in  these  commit- 
tee assignments  as  well  as  my  prior  ex- 
perience of  5-year  service  in  the  Texas 
State  senate,  where  I  also  headed  the 
State  senate's  banking  ocmunittee,  as  it 
was  known  then,  and  then  also  the  3 
years  on  the  city  council 

I  think  they  have  all  been  indispen- 
sable; and  have  allowed  me  to  reach 
this  cumulative  point  where  I  can 
speak  the  way  I  am. 


Now  I  have  said,  and  I  have  said  it  in 
the  presence.  In  the  last  2  weeks,  of 
those  colleagues  of  mine  that  have  the 
most  snd  direct  rdevanoe  to  the  urm 
crisis,  which  continues.  There  is  sn  old 
Irish  saying  that  says.  "It's  easy  to 
sleep  on  snother  man's  wounds."  This 
is  what  has  been  happening  in  our 
country. 

Our  country  is  so  great,  it  is  so  di- 
verse, it  is  so  strong  that,  we  tend  to 
take  many  things  for  granted.  We  take 
for  granted  what  we  consider,  in  our 
actions  and  thoughts  to  be.  a  self-sus- 
taining, self-operative  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  fact  is  that  we  axe  not.  We  have 
yet  to  celebrate  the  bicentennial,  the 
200th  birthday  of  ova  form  of  Govern- 
ment. We  have  celebrated  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  we  have  yet  and  we 
must  wait  unta  1080  before  we  can  say 
that  we  have  functioned  under  this 
form  of  Government  successfully  for 
200  years. 

There  is  nothing  that  vouchsaves 
our  being  able  to  do  Uiat  in  1989.  I 
consider  ourselves  to  be  like  any  other 
human  Institution:  a  fragile  thing  that 
requires  our  constant  effort  to  uphold 
and  to  work  at  diligmtly. 

I,  for  one.  am  firmly  resolved  and 
always  have  been,  out  of  a  profound 
sense  of  gratitude  for  this  great  coun- 
try that  gave  birth  to  me,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  having  served  and  of  the  privi- 
leges that  I  ccmslder  to  be  the  highest 
honor  sny  citizen  in  sny  country  could 
hope  to  have,  where  the  majority  of 
his  constituents  or  his  fellow  citizens, 
have  chosen  him  to  represent  them  in 
the  legislative  halls  from  the  lowest 
local  level  to  the  highest  in  the 
Nation. 

This  is  a  matter  of  profound  grati- 
tude to  me.  and  one  which  I  want  to 
uphold.  And  I  have  sworn  that  in  all 
my  actions  snd  thinking  snd  behavlw 
that  if  I  could  not  add.  by  way  of  in- 
crement, an  improvonent  then  I  cer- 
tainly would  behave  in  such  a  way 
never  by  one  iota  to  reduce  that  great 
heritage  which  forebears  enaUed  me 
to  come  up  under. 

I  have  been,  by  way  of  explanation, 
the  subject  of  attadi  by  almost  every 
single  group  one  could  label,  whether 
it  is  a  conservative  or  a  liberal  or  as 
labels— and  I  detest  labels,  let  me  say 
for  the  record— or  whether  it  is 
"ethnic"  or  "minority,"  strangely 
enou^  for  adhering  to  a  straight, 
given  straight-lined  course. 

Nobody  fought  and  nolx>dy  has 
fought  greater  battles  in  defense  of  se- 
curing the  liberties  and  freedom  and 
rights  of  every  American  entitled  to 
them  at  birth  in  America  than  I  have. 
Very  difficult  times.  Of  course,  today 
those  issues  are  so  accepted  that 
nobody  considers  them  issues. 

I  can  recall  in  1954  in  the  dty  coun- 
cil chamber  standing  up  and  resisting 
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the  incredible  •ctlon  of  a  body  whleh 
instated,  after  over  ISO  yeara  of  munic- 
ipal fTlrtwim,  that  the  dty  of  San  An- 
Umlo  pan  regulatory  ordinances,  in 
the  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  ded- 
■torn  of  1964. 

I  thought  it  was  incredible:  aald  ao, 
and  found  myaelf  immediately  a  mi- 
nority of  one.  and  being  told  that  I 
was  a  political  suldde.  Since  I  had  not 
visuallied  myself  making  politics  a 
career  at  the  time,  that  did  not  bother 
me  very  much:  anjrmore  really  than  it 
does  today,  for  I  have  always  felt  that 
unless  you  have  basic  reascms  for  what 
it  is  you  are  trying  to  do  at  the 
moment  that  <me  can  find  one's  self 
either  dlsiUusloned.  disappointed,  or 
perhaps  at  great  loss. 

I  f  oimd  that  the  people  of  that  area, 
even  though  strict  segregatory  prac- 
tices had  been  invoked  as  far  as  any 
Southern  State  could  have  invoked 
them  the  presence  of  strong  Jim  Crow 
laws  in  the  State  legislative  enact- 
ments and  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions of  the  State  of  Texas,  made  it 
look  as  if  it  was  a  Don  Quixote  tilting 
at  windmills. 

I  foimd.  Incredibly,  that  the  biggest 
criticism  I  received  after  I  went  to  the 
Senate  and  found  that  that  was  the 
No.  1  Issue  there,  was  leaders  then  of 
the  community  who  happened  to  come 
from  the  same  background  as  I  did  or 
the  same  ethnic  or  particular  segment 
of  our  society,  they  were  the  biggest 
critics.  For  the  simple  reason  that  can 
be  understood  whoi  one  understands 
the  average  human  being's  desire  to  be 
acceptable  and  to  be  recognised  by  his 
fellow  dtiaens.  particularly  those  that 
are  looked  upon  as  the  dominant  and 
prevailing  forces  in  the  community. 

The  reason  was  that  my  stand  Jeop- 
ardised the  group  that  I  came  from: 
and  that  they  certainly  did  not  desire 
to  be  lumped  in  with  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  leaser  group  who  did 
face  these  injustices  and  deprivation 
of  basic  constitutional  rights. 

I  am  here  today,  after  33  yean  of 
elective  public  office,  and  I  think  that 
should  be  one  testimony  as  to  the 
greatness  and  the  Inherent  goodness 
of  the  overwhelming  and  predominant 
majority  of  the  American  people,  be 
they  where  they  may  be. 

I  think  that  is  the  greatest  thing 
that  I  could  offer  by  way  of  a  testlmo- 
nlaL 

So  these  have  been  the  impelling 
reasons.  If  there  had  been  political 
motivation.  I  certainly  could  have 
been  accused  of  being  one  of  the 
dumbest  politicians  ever,  for  the  par- 
ticular people  affected  and  the  target 
of  these  unjust  laws— represented,  and 
even  today  do  not  represent  much 
over  7^  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. What  Idnd  of  political  mileage 
could  anyone  get? 

It  is  the  same  thing  on  the  national 
leveL  What  mileage  Is  there  In  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  calling  for  the  im- 


peachment of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board?  That  is,  at 
first  glance. 

All  I  have  asked,  and  I  have  not 
asked  It  because  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  bring  me  publicity:  I  do  not  go  out 
and  handle  press  releases.  Sometimes 
somebody  reports  a  siieech  and  sc«ne- 
times  they  do  not  Today  is  this  day  of 
telcvlalor  coverage  of  the  House  pro- 
ceedings I  get  letters  saying.  Well, 
isn't  it  a  shame  that  you  addressed  an 
empty  chamber? 

My  reply  is:  I  am  not  addressing  a 
TV  audience.  I  was  doing  this  the  first 
week  I  came  to  the  Congress  (m  issues 
that  I  considered  to  be  relevant  to  my 
position  as  a  monber  of  a  national  pol- 
icymaking body  which  might  have  had 
yes,  local  applicability,  but  that  the 
purely  parochial  was  transcended  in 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  matter  of 
dlscussl<»i  that  I  wish  to  communicate 
for  the  record,  to  my  colleagues. 

So  if  at  any  time  anybody  can  point 
to  the  record  to  say  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed anybody  but  by  colleagues 
during  the  use  of  this  high  privilege, 
of  what  we  call  special  orders  then  I 
will  admit  to  the  error  and  will  confess 
to  it  publicly.  But  nobody  can  because 
at  no  time  have  I. 
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Now  I  am  glad  we  have  TV  coverage. 
I  have  always  been  a  great  believer  in 
having  as  much  communication  as  pos- 
sible of  my  actions  because  I  am  proud 
of  what  I  do.  And  I  know  I  work  hard 
at  it.  So  I  am  the  first  in  my  area  that 
started  TV  reports  back  as  soon  as  the 
TV  stations  accepted  it  when  I  got 
elected  to  the  State  senate.  I  was  the 
only  one  in  the  State  senate  doing  it. 
But  those  were  specific  reports  to  the 
people  and  constituency  of  the  26th 
senatorial  district  of  Texas,  which 
then  consisted  of  the  entire  county. 
My  first  8  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  consisted  of  the 
whole  county  of  the  State. 

So  I  say  all  of  this  in  order  to  im- 
plore my  colleagues,  who  if  they  may 
be  watching  on  their  dosed  circuit  TV 
sets,  will  know  that  I  am  not  raising 
an  issue  for  any  particular  angle, 
either  political  or  any  other,  other 
than  a  purely  legislative  intent  on  a 
matter  that  the  record  wlU  show  I 
have  been  speaking  out  in  some  in- 
stances for  20  years. 

I  would  like,  ss  a  matter  of  record,  to 
present  for  the  Rsooxo  an  artlde  I 
wrote.  I  actually  wrote  it  in  November 
1964.  That  will  be  20  years,  over  20 
years.  It  was  printed  in  the  Quarterly 
Report,  the  winter  issue.  1965,  of  the 
Personal  Finance  Law  publlcatlrai. 
The  Utle  of  It  is,  "Bank  Interest  and 
the  Federal  Law." 

I  have  kept  up  a  fight  that  this  illus- 
trious forebear  and  great  chairman, 
Wright  Patman.  had  initiated  and  had 
sustained  for  many  years.  I  believe  I 


have  carried  it  much  further  than  he 
conceived  he  would  do  and  the  reasim 
is  that  I  lived  after  his  demise  at  a 
point  where  it  was  obvious  that  the 
forebodings  both  he  and  I  had  ex- 
pressed—he far  longer  than  I— were 
about  to  be  realised  to  the  great  detri- 
ment and  well  being  of  our  people  of 
this  country. 

I  offer  this  artlde  because  it  shows 
the  basic  research  I  did  on  the  history 
of  interest  rate  control  In  our  Nation 
and  to  do  away  with  this  mischievous 
myth  that  such  an  agency  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  first  a  Federal 
agency— which  is  not.  And  seomd, 
that  it  is  an  independent  agency  as  if 
It  had  been  conodved  in  heaven  or 
some  place  on  hl|^  It  is  really  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Congress.  All  I  am  doing  is 
reminding  my  colleagues  of  that.  Also 
that  Interest  rates  are  not  an  act  of 
Ood.  They  are  man-made,  manmarte 
problems  and  they  are  suscei>tlble  to 
manmade  solutions  if  we  care  to  bring 
about  a  solution. 

Now,  that  is  easier  said  than  done.  I 
recognise  that. 

The  article  follows: 

[Reprint  from  winter  19M  teue  of  the 
Pertonsl  Finance  Law,  Quarterly  Report] 

Bask  Innsssr  Ratm  um  thb  Fdbbal  Law 


(By  Henry  B.  Oonsales.  Member  of 
ConcreH) 

James  J.  Saxon.  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, ruled  recently  that  National  Banks 
may  charse  interest  at  the  maximum  rate 
pomltted  by  applicable  state  law  to  any 
oompetlns  lending  InsUtutlon  lnrln«ltng 
■nail  loan  companies.'  The  slsnlficanre  of 
thla  ruling  la  seen  in  the  fact  that  In  Texaa, 
under  the  Regulatory  Loan  Act  of  196S.* 
■mall  loan  companies,  may  charse  rates  up 
to  Via%  on  loans  of  $100*  or  Urn.  Banks 
were  excluded  from  this  law  and  they  may 
charge  no  more  than  10%  Interest.  The  new 
ruling  would  permit  National  Banks  to 
charge  the  maximum  rates  permitted  under 
the  Regulatory  Loan  Act  of  1963.  The  State 
Banks,  of  ooutm,  would  still  be  excluded 
from  that  law. 

The  Comptroller's  ruling  is  based  on  Sec- 
tion 8S  of  the  Federal  Banking  lawr* 

Lact  August,  In  his  testimony  before  the 
House  WMiMtig  and  Currency  Committee  on 
the  proposed  Federal  Banklns  Commlmlon 
Act.*  Ifr.  8ax<m  subnltted  for  the  record 
written  answers  to  29  questions  which  bsd 
been  propounded  to  him  by  the  Committee. 
Answer  No.  96  was  an  explanation  of  bla 
ruling  on  Interest  rates  that  Nattooal  Banks 
may  charge.  In  his  snswer,  Mr.  Saxon  states 
that  his  ruling: 

"...  la  merely  a  restatement  of  relevant 
court  derisions  (see,  for  example.  Jtoeldaiid 
NatioKal  Bank  of  Botton  v.  Murphit.  110  N. 
E.  3d  636.  Mam.  19S3)  and  la  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  Congreaa  be- 
ginning In  1803  and  1804.  as  was  clearty 
stated  In  the  legislative  history  of  lectlon 
85,  ss  hss  been  uniformly  recognised  by  pre- 
vious Comptrollers,  and  as  la  reflected  In 
the  applicable  court  dectaionB." 


A  brief  aketdi  of  the  background  and  de- 
vdopmont  of  the  current  Federal  rate  of  In- 
terest provleloiis  (13  VAC  88)  la  helpful  to 
the  imdentanding  of  ths  proUem  eraated 
by  Mr.  aaxon's  recent  niUng.  partfeolsily  ss 
it  affects  Tbxss.  The  present  law  is  derived 
dirsetly  tnm  the  NsUoosl  Bank  Act  of 
1664.*  whldi  wss  in  turn  based  on  the  Act  of 
1863.*  Section  46  of  the  1863  Act  stated: 

.  .  every  sssoretlon  may  take,  reserve, 
reoette  snd  charge  oo  sny  loan,  or  diseount 
made,  or  upon  sny  note,  biU  of  exehsnge,  or 
other  evldenee  of  debt,  sudi  rate  of  interest 
or  dtaoount  ss  Is  for  the  time  the  eatahHshert 
rate  of  Interest  or  disoount  ss  Is  for  the  time 
the  fiftaWlshi^  rate  of  Interest  for  dday  In 
the  payment  of  money,  in  the  abssnee  of 
oontraet  between  the  parties,  by  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  In  which  the  sssodstlons 
si«  reqwettvely  locsted,  snd  no  more  ..." 

There  wss  coortdsrsble  -debate  In  Con- 
gress on  the  proposed  changes  of  this  seo- 
t:=n  of  the  Uw  during  the  disniarion  of  the 
Nattonal  Bank  Act  of  1864.  Obvloualy.  the 
substance  of  this  debate  Is  of  extreme  Im- 
portsnce  In  the  constiuctkm  of  the  law  ss 
there  Is  vety  Uttle  else  to  shed  ll^t  on  the 
Intent  of  Cangreaa  tat  enacdng  this  provl- 
alon.  Hearings  were  not  then  leecrded  or 
published.  Tlicrefore,  atanost  sll  we  have  of 
what  the  ■»*■"»««"■  of  Congress  intended  is 
what  wss  printed  In  the  Ooogreaslansl 
Olobe,  a  commerelBl  predecessor  to  the  Con- 
gresslooal  Record. 

The  bill  setting  forth  the  National  Bank 
Act  of  1864  (Miglnally  provided  for  a  uni- 
form Federal  rate  of  Interest  In  the  smount 
of  7%  per  snnum.  The  Senatf  FInsnce  Com- 
mittee proposed  to  delete  the  uniform  rste 
from  the  bin,  snd  the  following  smendmmt 
wss  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

"The  rate  sUowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  Territory  where  the  bank  Is  located,  and 
no  more.  And  when  no  rate  Is  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  Territory,  the  bank  may 
take,  receive,  reaerve.  or  charge  a  rate  not 
exceeding  7%."  * 


>  FootaoU*  at  end  of  utlcte. 

*  b.  IfOTK  Oo  louu  aboTe  tlOO  the  rate  i«  much 
Itm.  Le..  oo  k  lo«n  of  tUOO  Uie  tni*  annual  rmU 
vould  Da  11.14%. 
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The  debate  which  followed  was  quite 
pointed.  Sen.  Jamea  Orlmea  of  Iowa  spoke 
fizst.  He  ssld  that  In  Iowa  the  legsl  rate  of 
Interest  waa  6%.  but  for  special  contracto  It 
could  be  10%.  Under  the  proposed  language, 
he  laid,  the  State  banks  would  be  limited  to 
6%  whOe  the  Nstlcoal  banks  could  ehsrge 
10%.  He  thus  vlgorausly  opposed  the 
smendment.  Sen.  John  B.  Henderson  of 
MIsBOurl  took  the  asms  posttion  snd  said 
succinctly: 

"I  dealre  to  allow  these  banks  to  charge 
just  exactly  what  other  banka  of  iasue  in  the 
State  charge.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  dif- 

Several  other  Senatori  spoke  up  In  agree- 
ment, lnrhKf<»*g  Sol  John  R.  DooUttle  of 
Wlsooosln  who  lald: 

"I  can  only  aay,  for  one,  that  I  will  never 
vote  for  a  bill  allowing  natlooal  banka  to  go 
Into  the  Stataa  and  Tenttoriea  and  charge  a 
rate  at  Intereat  equal  to  10  percent,  unleaa 
that  State  or  Territory  where  they  are  lo- 
cated allowi  tta  *i»»iiHT>y  uKdatlona  to  do 
theaame." 

TTie  oppooenta  to  the  amendment  re- 
mained firm,  and  no  argumenta  from  the 
other  side  could  explain  to  their  aatisfsetlmi 
why  National  banks  should  be  given  the 
power  to  ehsrge  higtta  ratea  of  Interest 
thsn  State  banka.  Thla,  of  course,  la  predae- 
ly  the  IsBue  rslsed  by  Mr.  Saxon's  ruling. 
The  Iasue  wss  not  Immediately  resolved 
when  It  waa  taken  up  In  1864.  The  amend- 
ment first  came  to  the  floor  on  May  6. 1864. 


The  atatemenU  I  have  quoted  were  all  made 
on  that  day.  Insfrsrl  of  tsklng  a  vote,  how- 
ever, the  matter  waa  poased  over  and  then 
taken  up  again  the  foOoalng  Saturday.  May 
7. 1864.  On  that  day.  tlw  foUowIng  addttlon- 
al  language  waa  proposed,  to  be  Inserted 
after  the  words  "no  more": 

"exo9t  that  where  by  the  laws  of  sny 
State  a  different  rate  Is  Umlted  for  banks  of 
issue  orguiised  under  Stste  law.  the  rste  so 
limited  SbaU  be  allowed  for  aasnrlatlnni  or- 
gsntad  in  sny  sudi  State  under  this  Act" 

lUs  smsndmwit  to  the  smemknent  was 
sgreed  to.  *»»*  the  smendment  ss  smended 
saa  raaarrt.  all  with  nut  anr  irlntr  — "  * — 
guage  nnaUy  adopted  and  Incorporated  Into 
the  1864  Act  was  therefore: 

"See.  8197.  Any  aasodstlnn  may  take,  re- 
oetve.  reserve,  sad  diarge  on  sny  losn  or  dis- 
count made,  or  upon  sny  note,  UD  of  ex- 
ehsnge, or  other  evldwoe  of  debt.  Interest 
at  the  rate  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  Stste, 
Tesittory  or  district  where  the  bsnk  Is  kicat- 
ed,  sad  no  more,  except  thst  irttere  by  the 
laws  of  sny  State  a  different  rate  la  limited 
for  banks  of  Issue  organiaed  under  State 
laws,  the  rste  so  limited  shall  be  sllowed  fOr 
aiwlatlnna  organised  or  fih*'"g  In  any 
such  State  under  thla  Title.  When  no  rate  la 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory, 
or  district,  the  bank  msy  take,  receive,  re- 
aerve. or  ehsrge  a  rate  not  exceeding  seven 
per  centum .  .  ." 

except  for  the  Insertion  of  a  danae  bear- 
ing on  another  problem,  the  1033  Act  car- 
ried forward  the  language  of  1864  Intact. 
The  prteent  Uw.  13  UJB.C.  85.  la  thua  atanost 
exactly  aa  It  waa  written  in  1864. 


As  I  resd  the  debate  of  the  1864  Act.  there 
waa  deep  concern  aa  there  la  today,  that  Na- 
tksisl  banks  might  be  given  the  power  to 
disrge  higher  rates  or  Interest  thsn  the 
State  banka.  The  objectloaa  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  May  6.  1864  held  up 
action  on  thla  aeetlon  of  the  bDl  until  new 
language  could  be  agreed  upon.  The  crucial 
language  la  the  wording  added  dn  May  7. 
namdy.  that  where  State  law  Umlted  inter- 
est rates  for  the  State  banka  then  the  Na- 
tional banks  would  siso  be  so  limited.  This 
Isngusge  could  have  been  added  only  to 
remove  the  objeetlans  of  Senaton  Orlmea. 
Henderson.  Dodlttle  snd  the  others  who 
would  "never  vote  for  a  bOl  aUowtaig  Nation- 
al banks  to  go  Into  the  States  and  Territo- 
rlea  and  charge  a  rate  of  interest  equsl  to  10 
per  cent,  unleaa  that  State  or  Territory 
where  they  are  located  allows  Its  bsnking 
ssBodattona  to  do  the  same. 

The  intent  of  Congreaa  In  1864  waa  plainly 
to  permit  the  National  banka  to  charge  the 
aame  ratea  of  Interest  ss  State  banka.  but  no 
more.  regsnOess  of  the  rates  sllowed  for 
peraons  other  than  banks,  ss.  for  exsmple 
private  peraona  who  enter  Into  special  oon- 
trsets.  In  sll  the  modlflcatlona  of  the  bank- 
ing law  over  the  past  100  yeaxa.  the  Uw  re- 
gsnUng  Interest  rstes  that  National  banka 
may  charge  haa  remained  the  same.  So  baa 
the  Intent  of  Congreaa. 

auuiia  ovrossD 

I  strongly  oppose  the  ruling  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  whidi  would  give  to 
the  National  banka  a  power  they  have  not 
had  and  ahould  not  have,  that  la.  the  power 
to  charge  hitfier  ratea  of  interest  than  the 
Stste  banks  In  a  State  where  higher  ratea 
are  permitted  to  amall  loan  oompanlee  to 
the  fxfhial^"  of  the  State  banka.  For  the  ju- 
dicial Interpretatlan  of  Sec  85 1  could  quote 
no  eaae  better  than  the  one  dted  by  Mr. 
Saxon.  KodOand  NaUonat  Bank  at  Bo^on, 
T.  Mwrslwt.  The  court  stated  In  that  caae: 


"A  nf^"""'  bank  In  nuking  loana  Is  sl- 
lowed by  the  Federsl  Uw  to  take,  receive, 
and  dttKge  the  aame  rate  of  taitcrast.  If  one 
la  fsraWlahed  by  the  atatutea  of  the  State 
elMfe  the  baak  is  locsted,  ss  may  be 
diarged  by  the  State  baaks.  12  njB.C.  85. 
The  purpose  o(  this  set  of  Oongresi  la  to  pot 
p-*«~^«  bsaks  on  sn  equsltty  with  Stste 
banka  In  competing  In  the  bostaiaas  of  lend- 
ing money.  Tike  Isiq/W  rnfe  pemttttsd  to 
Stalt  boato  to  Me  meamu*  tpMeh  wsMoaal 
baate  mast  sdopf  is  ooadsctfag  flke  baat- 
aes*  or  sMMsa  losaa. "  (Bnpbaite  added) 

The  Murphy  caae  happens  to  support  my 
views,  not  Mr.  Saxon's.  Ooogresa  never  In- 
tended to  pecmtt  a  Nattonal  bank  to  diargs 
thsa  a  State  baak  merely  be- 
Ttrr-n-*^  are  permitted  to 
diarge  more  thaa  the  ■«««»*""—«  rate  al- 
lowed under  State  Uw  on  smsU  losas.  Con- 
gress would  be  partlrnlaiiy  opposed  to 
givtiw  the  Nsttonsl  banks  sodi  sn  advan- 
tage where,  aa  in  Texaa,  the  State  Uw  wetb- 
dfloslly  exdodea  botti  the  State  banks  snd 
the  Nstkmal  banka  from  the  hlsher  rates.* 
It  ahould  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  ruling 
of  an  earlier  Comptroller  of  the  CurTcney 
on  which.  Mr.  Saxon  rdlea.  In  part,  refera  to 
State  commerdal  banka  or  State  indnatrlal 
banks,  not  to  smsU  losn  companies.* 

Ferfasps  one  benefit  that  hss  resulted 
from  this  contiuveisy  hss  been  the  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  Federal  Uw  coveting  In- 
terest rates.  I  faQ  to  see  why.  in  this  day 
snd  time,  there  should  be  different  rates  d 
taiterest  In  esdi  State.  If  there  were  good 
reaaon  for  permitting  higher  Interest  rates 
In  the  Westamystatea  than  In  the  Baatem 
Statca.  becau8e*of  the  remoteneaa  of  the 
Weat  and  the  UA  of  capital  In  that  under- 
devdoped  area,  that  reaaon  does  not  hold 
true  todsy.  Hie  reason  for  the  Uw  sUowIng 
hiiher  interest  rstes  In  one  area  thsn  In  sn- 
other  hss  long  ceased  to  exist. 

In  this  regsid,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
f ollowa  an  obsolete  rule  of  Uw  tfrtiidi  under- 
cuU  the  present  pdlcy  of  eHmlnstlng  pover- 
ty snd  H«jpim  the  lower  Income  group.  For 
the  sske  of  unif oimlty,  snd  to  remove  those 
obstadea  In  the  Uw  irtilcfa  militate  agataiBt 
the  War  Agataiat  Poverty,  Cangreaa  diould 
seriously  consMer  legWatkm  eststaUshtaig  a 
uniform  rate  of  Interest  for  sU  bsnka  be- 
longing to  the  Federal  Reaerve  System. 

WKTiaons 

L  Puasiapti  TSIS.  OgnpOaileni  jrsaaat  Mr  i»k- 
flimnl  n«iilri 

a.  Alt.  Siaab  v.  a.  X.  C  8,  Tens  H««iiltory 
Loan  Act  of  19SS. 

S.  UUAC.SS. 

4.  HIL  107.  A]M>  eanUend  at  tlie  beartos  wm 
HJL  seas,  pravldliw  for  the  tnaatar  of  the  powin 
of  the  Ooaaptroller  of  the  Camner  t«  the  Secre- 
tary o(  the  Treaamy. 

5.  U  atat.  ISS.  Bee.  SlST  <1SS«X 
S.  U  atat.  aSi.  Bee.  4S  (1SS».  the  ) 

teney  Aet.  TWi  Act  and  the  Ma 
1S84  renalnad  the  baah  e(  VMtaral  1 
lattoB  until  pawase  of  the  I 
ISIS.  The  anaadBMnU  of  1SS«  ««te 

Baafciw  saS  srosetagr  mmtkm.  Oh.  1.  p.  IT  U 
praleet  of  the  OoawtnOer  of  the  CnnvBor). 

T.  nth  OoBvtm.  Ut  OiMltw  (isa«).  Oiti— <oa- 
at  dtoSii  Pl  Un. 

a  Art.  StSSb  v.  A  T.  C  &  See.  %M  (1)  and  (11). 

f.  Pansrwh  tSlO.  Oiewf  qrOp<«4o«(. 

Mr.  OoHZALB.  But  it  is  somewhat 
/tomwi-aiMwg  to  See  that  the  things  we 
were  saying  have  been  fulfilled  much 
to  our  disappointnient  I  would  much 
ratho-  have  beoi  dead  wrong  than  to 
see  what  has  happened  here  to  our 
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country  tnd  what  appears  to  be  unre- 
strained continuing  to  happen. 

I  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
an  Issue  from  the  beglnnlnc  of  our 
Nation  as  a  nation.  We  f  oriet  that  the 
first  10  srears  of  our  Nation  as  a  na- 
tional ezlstenoe,  those  who  shaped 
that  government  thought  so  Uttle  of 
such  an  office  of  the  Presidency— 
which  In  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion they  called  the  Chief  Magistrate 
during  the  debates  but  anteoeding 
those  debates  they  did  not  even  bother 
to  have  any  kind  of  an  office  compara- 
ble to  an  office  of  the  Presidency.  It 
was  the  PIrst  and  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congresses.  There  was  good 
reason  for  that.  As  the  debates  reflect, 
those  that  have  been  preserved  during 
the  arguments  and  consideration  that 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  was  great  fear  for  this 
office.  This  Is  one  reason  why  the 
power  to  declare  war  in  the  law  Is 
vested  In  the  constitutional.  It  Is  non- 
delegable. Only  the  Congress  can  de- 
clare war.  But  we  are  living  in  eras 
that  we  foresaw  and  we  said  so.  When? 
During  equal  crisis,  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  did  not  see  anybody  rising 
up  to  say  that  it  was  questionable  that 
Presidents  would  have  the  right  to 
conscript  an  unwilling  American  and 
compel  him  to  serve  outside  of  the 
continental  United  States  in  an  unde- 
clared war.  I  have  not  seen  anything 
by  way  of  discussion,  other  than  what 
I  got  up  and  said  on  this  floor.  I  said  it 
during  the  regime  of  a  President  that 
certainly  was  a  personal  friend.  Yes.  I 
was  criticized  and  yes.  I  became  sort  of 
unp(H>ular  there  with  some  of  his 
more  Innermost  advisers.  But  so  what? 
I  think  if  anything  that  ought  to  show 
the  continuity  of  my  behavior  and  the 
reasons  for  It.  Because  attached  to  it  Is 
the  most  fundamental  power  of  aU.  I 
referred  to  it  and  said  that  Thomas 
Jefferson,  if  what  I  have  said  In  using 
the  word  "bankers"— and  when  I  use 
the  word  "bankers"  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  14.200-some-odd  commercial 
banks— I  am  talking  about  7  or  8  or  9 
at  the  most  of  that  14.000-pIus.  Those 
were  the  classes  and  the  types  of  indi- 
viduals and  forces  snd  powers  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  addressing  him- 
self to  at  the  time  of  the  Plrst  and 
Second  Continental  Congresses  and 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  granting  of  the  first  charter 
of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  going  to  quote  directly  from 
what  he  said  so  that  the  record  will 
show  why  I  refer  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  say.  the  Issue  Is  no  different  The 
only  difference  today  is  that  we  were 
sold  out.  The  American  people  have 
been  sold  out.  They  have  been  robbed 
of  their  heritage.  They  have  been  sold 
down  the  river  because  whoever  was  In 
power  during  these  last  three,  four 
decades  were  abdicating  their  respon- 
sibilities. And  I  will  tell  you  why.  The 
only  difference  is  they  have  taken  over 


and  they  did  not  at  the  time  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  quote: 

U  the  American  people  ever  sUow  the 
bsnlts  to  control  the  lw<isnw»  of  their  cur- 
rency, flnt  by  Inflstlnn.  then  by  rteflatton. 
the  benka  and  oorpontttoiM  that  wlU  grow 
up  around  them  will  deprive  the  people  of 
all  property  untQ  their  chOdren  wlU  wake 
up  homeleai  on  the  continent  their  fatheia 
occupied. 

The  iHulnf  power  of  money  abould  be 
taken  (ram  the  banks  and  restored  to  Oon- 
greaa  and  the  people  to  whom  It  helongi  I 
sincerely  believe  the  >«»"»h»h  instltutkxM 
havlnc  the  tasutng  power  of  money  are  more 
dangeroui  to  liberty  than  etanrtlns  armies. 

Then  Abraham  IJncoln.  Of  course 
we  had  In  between  Andrew  Jackson 
who  terminated  the  second  chartered 
bank  of  the  United  States.  These  were 
given  20-year  charters  In  succession 
and  Andrew  Jackson  came  in  as  a  pop- 
ulist, as  the  people  or  the  mssses 
versus  the  rlssses  and  his  big  fight 
against  the  banks.  He  undid  the 
second  UJB.  bank  for  the  reasons  that 
were  similar  In  basic  Issue  as  those 
confronting  the  first  occupants  of 
power  In  our  structured  government. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  and  I  quote: 

The  lovemment  ahould  create  taue  and 
dreulate  all  the  currency  snd  credit  needed 
to  mtlafy  the  ependlng  power  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  buying  power  of  ooneumera. 
The  privOece  of  creating  an  Imue  In  money 
to  not  only  the  eupreme  prerogative  of  gov- 
ernment, but  It  la  the  government's  greatest 
creactlve  opportunity. 

By  the  adoption  of  theee  prlndplea,  the 
longf elt  want  for  a  uniform  mjitWiim  «|ii  be 
satisfied  The  taxpayer  will  be  saved  im- 
mense sums  of  interest.  The  financing  of  aU 
public  enterprises,  the  maintenance  of 
stable  government  and  ordered  progreea 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Treasury  will 
become  matters  of  practical  administration. 
Money  will  cease  to  be  msster  and  become 
matters  of  practical  administration.  Money 
will  cease  to  be  master  and  become  the  serv- 
ant of  humanity. 

O  1000 

And  then  again,  right  about  the  time 
hie  was  killed: 


I  see  in  the  near  future  a  crisis  approach- 
ing that  unnerves  me  and  causes  me  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country,  eotpo- 
ratiODS  have  been  enthroned,  s  era  of  cor- 
ruption in  high  places  will  follow  and  the 
money  power  of  the  country  wiU  endeavor 
to  pnriong  Its  reign  by  working  upon  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  untO  the  wealth  Is 
aggrandised  In  a  few  hands,  and  the  repub- 
lic destroyed. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  last  to 
really  address  the  issue.  It  was  during 
his  term  and  Just  about  the  time  the 
war  broke  out  that  he  expressed  great 
concern.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the 
formation  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Act  of  1913,  snd  the 
history  of  Its  adc4>tl0D.  and  particular- 
ly the  House  committee  that  had  a  lot 
to  do  after  the  depression  and  the 
crisis  of  1007  and  1908. 1  advise  my  col- 
leagues whenever  they  have  a  little 
spare  reading  time  to  look  up  that  his- 
tory and  look  up  the  history  of  that 


particular  committee  and  what  tre- 
meiklous  obstacles  were  placed  and 
how  finally  the  omnpromlse  worked 
over  in  the  Senate,  actually,  literally 
taken  over  by  a  Senator  who  had  mar- 
ried into  the  Rockefeller  family.  And. 
of  course,  these  loopholes  and  these 
possibilities  were  troubling  the  mind 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  said: 

A  great  Industrial  nation  Is  oootiolled  by 
Its  system  of  credit  Our  system  of  credit  Is 
concentrated.  The  growth  of  the  nation, 
therefore,  and  all  our  activities  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  *  *  *  and  we  have  come 
to  be  a  government  by  the  opinion  and 
duress  of  small  groups  of  dominant  men. 

Men  such  as  Wright  Patman.  fully 
conscious  of  this  history,  were  speak- 
ing out  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult Even  I.  in  1906  and  19M.  when 
we  saw  the  clear  evidences  of  things  to 
come  in  the  credit  crunch  of  1966.  the 
first  so-called  credit  crunch,  spoke  out 
But  even  then  I  could  not  persuade 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  late 
Wright  Patman.  who  was  In  the  mean- 
while preoccupied  with  other  issues 
the  President  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  were  pressing  upon  him,  and 
frustrated  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
necessary  monejrs  from  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Ctnnmittee  to  conduct 
the  necessary  work,  because  in  order 
to  do  what  we  should  have  done  20 
years  ago  at  the  latest— it  was  even 
late  then— the  Congress  would  have  to 
equip  Itself,  and  the  ocmmilttee  such 
as  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, as  It  was  known  then,  came  on 
this  House  floor  and  asked  for  a  re- 
quest that  would  enable  it  to  go  Into 
areas  of  such  things  as  Interlocktog  di- 
rectorates could  be  investigated,  the 
acquisition  of  one  bank  of  another 
bank  through  the  hypothecation  of 
hanking  stock.  These  are  all  issues 
that  I  Joined  him  in.  I  was  fervent  In 
that  Joinder.  Why?  Because  everybody 
treats  hanking  institutions  as  if  they 
are  God  ordained.  They  are  the  most 
powerful,  and  they  have  the  greatest 
privilege  of  all.  for  they  now  actually 
coin  our  money  through  our  fractional 
system. 

What  is  more,  what  the  CongrcM  es- 
tablished as  a  regulator  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  lab  creatiire  of  six  of  our  big- 
gest banks.  AU  the  policies  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  pro- 
nounced and  promulgated  for  the  last 
20.  25  years  have  really  been  dictated 
by  the  very  private  bankers  that  were 
supposed  to  be  regulated.  They  are  the 
ones  who  control  the  monetary  and 
therefore  the  fiscal  policies  of  Govern- 
ment and  even  our  social  policies. 

I  have  had  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  come  before  the 
committee,  and  when  I  have  had  my  5- 
minute  question  and  answer  period  I 
said.  "Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  It  that  in 
an  election  time  in  a  given  administra- 
tion, you  suddenly  loosen  up?" 

And  they  get  indignant  and  deny  it 


Tet.  finally,  the  statistics  are  pub- 
lished. 

Why?  because  what  is  called  the 
Open  Market  Committee,  whkh  is  not 
open  and  whose  determinations  are 
going  to  dictate  the  policies  wUch  in 
turn  can  make  or  tneak  any  adminis- 
tration—any administration— why.  this 
Is  the  way  they  used  to  do  it  in  Eng- 
land, the  Exchequer.  untU  they  put  a 
stop  to  it  in  England,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment finally  said,  "Hey.  wait  a  while, 
who  is  making  policy?" 

I  had  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  who  is  sUU  in  power 
tell  me  that  yes.  it  was  true  that  those 
policies  he  was  advocating  would  cause 
a  deterioration  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  some  Americans.  And  I  said. 
"Well,  whom  wOl  they  be.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Certainly  they  are  not  going  to 
be  David  Rockefeller.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  the  First  City  National  Bank.  Who 
are  you  talking  about?  Tou  are  talking 
about  the  overwhelming  preponderant 
majority  of  my  constituency.  And. 
therefore.  I  challenge  you." 

What  good  did  it  do?  I  mean  one 
voice.  It  looked  kind  of  flamboyant  it 
looked  kind  of  bombastic  for  one  voice 
to  take  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
powerful  Chairman. 

And  this  attitude  has  led  to  great  de- 
linquencies and  crimes  which  I  have 
alleged  in  bills  of  particulars,  in  the 
resolution  of  Impeachment  I  have  in- 
troduced on  this  present  Chairman 
and  the  Open  Market  Committee,  and 
I  have  pointed  out  and  given  particu- 
lars. I  will  not  go  into  that.  I  even 
printed  In  the  Rkobs  the  report  that 
was  finally  issued  to  it  It  to<A  S  years, 
because  I  had  received  information 
that  there  had  been  hanky-panky, 
that  there  had  been  confidential  infor- 
mation released  by  a  member  or  two  of 
the  Opoi  Mai^et  Committee  that  had 
resulted  in  the  wrongful  accumulation 
of  great  wealth  of  two  of  the  banks  in 
NewYoriL. 

My  requests  were  ignored.  But  final- 
ly in  open  meeting  I  persuaded  the 
subsequmt  chairman.  Mr.  Wright 
Patman.  to  at  least  ask  the  question 
and  ask  them.  "Do  you  have  an  inspec- 
tor general  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board?  Why  do  you  not  want  an  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board?  What 
do  you  have  by  way  of  self-policing?" 

And  at  first  even  the  Chairman  was 
going  to  be  iipiored  until  he  became  in- 
sistent Finally,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  said.  "We  will 
look  into  this."  I  said.  "WeU.  I  have 
specifics.  What  about  this  leakage  of 
information  and  the  consequent  and 
inordinate  and  Improper  profit  to 
those  that  were  able  to  benefit  by  the 
confidential  leakage?" 
I  gave  him  namw 

So  then  he  said  he  would  look  Into 
it  Then,  finally,  they  come  back  and 
said  they  were  going  to  have  an  inves- 
tigation, sn  inhouse  investigation.  One 
year  later  I  had  to  ask  what  were  the 


results.  Finally  the  Chairman  said. 
"We  will  send  you  a  report" 

What  was  the  report?  It  was  from 
the  law  firm  of  Fulbright  and  Jawor- 
skl.  a  Texas-based  law  firm,  irtw  con- 
ducted one  of  their  lawyers,  who  also 
happened  to  lie  the  lawyer  for  one  of 
their  banks  that  conducted  the  report 
It  was  the  fox  going  to  the  chi^m 
coop  to  taivestigate  who  was  killing  the 
chldtens  when  it  was  he  who  was 
doing  it  all  along. 

I  put  all  of  that  in  the  Raomm. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean  today? 
What  it  means  Is  that  if  the  fanners 
are  now  in  distress  oh.  yes.  a  big  seg- 
ment of  them,  not  all,  but  those  most 
directly  affected— we  had  foreseen  it 
we  had  9oken  out  I  sptAe  out  no  less 
than  1  year  ago.  You  will  recall  that 
the  President,  who.  a^en  he  meets 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man, meets  as  if  he  is  meeting  with  a 
foreign  potentate.  The  difference  is 
that  at  least  whm  he  meets  with  tomt 
foreign  potentate  they  have  a  c«nmu- 
nlque  Issued.  When  the  President 
meets  with  Paul  Volcker  we  do  not 
know  what  they  discuss.  We  do  not 
know.  I  have  good  reason  to  suspect 
what  It  is  they  decided,  but  we  do  not 
know. 
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The  people  do  not  know;  the  Con- 
gress does  not  know;  nobody  gives  a 
hoot.  Yet.  it  is  very  material  to  what 
we  take  for  granted  but  which  is 
wrong.  The  reason  the  Founding  ¥*r 
thers  put  that  proviso  In  for  impeach- 
ment is  very  simple,  and  it  Is  spelled 
out  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Those  reasons  are 
so  apt  and  appropriate  to  cover  the 
bulk  of  the  decisionmakers  in  the  Fed- 
eral level,  even  thoiu^  Paul  Volcker 
can  say,  "WeU.  I  am  not  really  a  Fed- 
eral." he  wOl  have  a  hard  time  dis- 
avowing responslbUlty. 

It  Is  true;  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  really  now  a  creature  and  reqiond- 
ing  only  to  the  private  banking  system 
which  It  is  supposed  to  regulate.  But  it 
is  not  responsive  to  the  Congress;  it 
has  gotten  away  from  that.  It  is  not 
responsive  to  the  President  if  it  does 
not  want  to  be.  If  it  is  in  poUtical  dis- 
harmony with  the  President  it  is  not 
going  to  be. 

Who  constitutes  the  Open  Mariiet 
Committee?  Well,  the  seven  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  plus  five 
of  the  private  bankers  meaning  the 
leading  bankers  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board  banks  and  others  in  New  York 
City.  So  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  what  Jefferson  feared,  as  weU 
as  Jadcson.  as  weU  ss  Lincoln,  as  weU 
as  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  difference  is 
is  that  at  least  they  put  the  power  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Chief  Executive 
office  of  this  country  on  the  side  of 
the  people.  They  beUeved  that  the 
power  to  aUocate  credit  was  basic, 
always  has  been  basic,  and  is  basic  to 


any  society  or  any  form  of  govem- 
meat,  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  insatiable  In  their  desire 
for  profits.  The  more  they  have,  the 
more  they  want  This  has  been  true 
not  mdy  in  America,  it  has  been  true 
at  aU  times  in  aU  countries  in  sU 
climes  in  all  agea.  We  have  recorded 
history  of  that  going  ba^  7.000  years 
before  Jesus  Christ  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
preaching,  there  were  rigid  laws 
against  usury,  punishable  by  death,  in 
some  instances. 

The  American  people  have  been 
stripped  naked  of  any  protection 
whatsoever  and  it  is  cumulative. 
Today  it  is  irreversible.  So  that  you 
have  the  great  production,  the  great 
industrial  area  of  our  country  now 
known  as  the  "Rust  Bdt"  Why?  Be- 
cause in  4  years  our  Nation  has  hem 
ocmverted  from  a  producing  nation  to 
the  dumping  ground. 

But  why?  Badi  to  our  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies.  The  great  interests  that 
finally  have  total  and  complete  con- 
trol of  the  decisionmaking  processes  in 
that  respect  of  this  administration  for 
the  first  time  in  history. 

Yes,  we  had  great  trusts  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  reviled  against  but 
they  never  had  (me-tenth  of  the  power 
and  control  that  these  interests  have 
today.  We  see  banks  that  are  supposed 
to  be  chartered.  That  is.  they  are 
granted  a  permissicm.  For  what?  Out 
of  pubUc  need  and  convenience.  Public 
need  and  conv«[iienoe. 

This  is  why.  in  1965,  some  of  us 
began  to  raise  the  issue  about  the 
danger,  unarrested,  of  aUowing  banks 
to  buy  other  banks  through  what  we 
caU  the  hypothecation  of  banking 
stodcs.  The  findhigs  ev«i  with  the 
meager  smounts  of  moneys  that  were 
aUotted  to  us  to  conduct  that  investi- 
gation or  study  were  very  disturbing 
and  should  have  been  to  anybody, 
having  any  kind  of  serious  interest  in 
these  basic  questions.  So  that  if  the 
farmers  are  in  distress,  well,  the  imme- 
diate cause,  right  now.  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese Conmumist  Government  reneged 
on  its  pledge  to  purchase  6  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  that  the  Presi- 
dent with  great  ado.  said  he  had 
brought  about 

What  he  has  not  repmted  to  the 
people  is  a  side  agrewment  stm  secret 
on  military.  Scmie  kind  of  military  alU- 
ance  we  have  made  with  Communist 
China.  But  what  do  we  want?  Are  we 
so  credulous,  are  we  so  naive  as  to 
think  that  the  Chinese  Govemmmt  is 
going  to  look  to  America's  interests 
first?  Of  course  not.  Are  we  so  foolish 
as  to  think  that  the  govemm«its  of 
France,  West  Germany,  which  now 
has  more  gold  than  we  have,  and 
therefore,  can  agitate  J«ist  Uke  the 
Russians  did  a  couple  of  yean  ago. 
Just  throtigh  movements  of  gold  in  the 
Swiss  market  Suddenly  you  have  got 
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prewure  on  the  dollar.  Tou  read  about 
it  Suddenly  the  i»«nuze  on  the  dollar 
waa  such  that  the  dollar  had  dnH>ped 
but  then  it  wmt  up.  The  reaaon  we 
now  find,  all  of  this  is  secret.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  wUl  not  report  on 
this  officially.  But  we  intervened.  Mr. 
Reagan  went  in  and  put  in  alMut  $3  or 
$4  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
intervene  because  of  that  sudden  shift 
of  quick,  hot  money  because.  West 
Germany  and  a  couple  of  our  so-called 
allies  did  this.  They  are  locking  out 
for  No.  1.  This  is  what  we  should 
always  at  all  times  do.  and  we  have 
not. 

The  American  people  have  been  sold 
down  the  river.  I  repeat,  by  those  in 
exhalted  places.  For.  as  Abraham  Un- 
coin  says.  "We  are  fighting  against 
high  powers  in  great  places  with  great 
corruption." 

I  pointed  out  in  my  bill  of  particu- 
lars on  the  impeachment  resolution  I 
was  asking,  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  not  going 
to  cttidescend  to  have  a  meeting  with 
the  chairman  of  the  leading  bank.  aay. 
in  my  district,  but  he  certainly  did 
have  a  private,  secret,  they  thought  it 
was  secret,  but  the  chairman  of  the 
First  City  National  Bank  a  couple  of 
yean  ago  in  Florida.  With  whom? 
With  Nelson  Bunker  H\mt  of  Texas, 
who  has  had  to  divert  $20  billion-plus 
of  banking  resources.  Remember, 
banking  resources  are  provided  under 
the  law  and  by  charter  for  public  need 
and  convenience.  Mr.  Bunker's  at- 
tempt to  try  and  comer  the  silver 
market,  why  that  is  ridiculous  as  the 
buU  market.  When  you  go  into  that 
area,  you  are  going  in  there  with  the 
heavyweights  of  the  world.  Men  who 
have  had  that  kind  of  power  for  400 
years  in  the  biggest,  controlled,  specu- 
lative area  of  all  human  existence. 

So  our  leaders  have,  in  effect,  our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  boasted 
in  1976.  well,  we  are  going  to  sell  our 
goldL  Why?  We  have  demcmetised.  I 
was  in  contact  with  French  financial 
figures  in  other  I^iropean  countries 
that  certainly  did  not  seem  to  think 
the  world  had  dononetlaed  and  point- 
ed out  that  at  least  in  repealing  the 
1932  act  which  prohibited  the  so- 
called  private  holding  of  gold,  that  we 
would  restore  those  protective  iMuts  of 
the  law  that  had  helped  protect  the 
American  general  interest.  I^ren  the 
banking  interests  themselves  to  no 
avalL  It  was  as  I  have  said  repeatedly: 
Like  a  coyote  over  In  the  brushwood 
country  of  Texas  at  midnight  braying 
to  the  moon.  That  is  about  as  far  as  It 


However.  I  will  have  this  to  say  for 
the  RacoBO  and  my  colleagues:  The 
people  are  those:  they  know.  Do  not 
ever  underestimate  the  knowledge  and 
the  response  I  have  had  over  the 
course  of  years  has  been  so  impressive 
and  beyond  my  ability  to  really  re- 
spond for  my  responsibility,  and  there- 


fore resources  are  limited  to  a  geo- 
graphical area  known  as  the  SOth  Dis- 
trict. I  go  back:  why  and  what  would 
motivate  the  introduction  of  the  im- 
peachment resolution.  The  fact  that 
once  that  power  has  been  concentrat- 
ed in  few.  unaocoimtable  hands,  unac- 
countable to  the  people,  unaccount- 
able to  the  peoples'  representatives, 
whether  they  be  legislators  or  execu- 
tives, that  you  have  then  an  unre- 
strained power  which  never  in  the 
known  history  of  mankind  has  been 
able  to  function  without  restraint, 
without  regulation,  and  such  most  be 
the  case  here. 
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I  have  introduced  a  couple  of  meas- 
ures, and  when  my  article  was  written 
in  1966  I  had  that  in  mind.  I  saw  it 
coming  at  that  time.  At  that  time  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was 
James  J.  Saxon.  He  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  very  dear,  personal  friend  of 
mine.  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Nevertheless.  I  said,  "Tou  are  wrong. 
Mr.  Saxon."  What  was  it  he  was  trying 
to  do?  He  was  tnring  to  say  that  na- 
tl<mal  banks  could  come  into  a  State 
and  would  be  pomitted  to  charge  the 
highest  interest  rate  legally  possible  in 
that  State,  even  though  the  State- 
chartered  banks  were  prohibited  from 
going  that  high.  They  were  limited  by 
usury  restrictions.  In  my  State  of 
Texas,  I  had  managed  to  fight  off  and 
ward  off  the  so^alled.  what  th»  later 
called.  Regulatory  Loan  Act  of^exas. 
It  was  supposed  to  regulate  loans  of 
$100  or  leas,  but  what  did  it  allow?  It 
allowed  for  Interest  rates  to  go  as  high 
as  375  percent.  Who  are  the  cxmm  who 
would  have  to  borrow  $100  or  leas? 
Certainly  not  the  affluent  class,  but 
those  that  needed  the  greatest  protec- 
tion of  the  Government 

So  I  warded  it  off  in  the  State 
Senate  until  I  came  here,  and  then  1 
year  after  I  came  to  the  Congress,  the 
Texas  Legislature  cleared  the  legisla- 
tion and  adopted  that  To  my  aston- 
ishment I  come  up  here  and  the  next 
year,  the  second  year,  the  Coiiu>troller 
of  the  Currency  says.  "Well,  in  the 
SUte  of  Texas  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
national  bank  to  go  in  and  do  the  same 
thing."  even  though  the  State  banks 
cannot  do  it  because  the  State  consti- 
tutional provisions  of  10  percent  maxi- 
mum interest  which  was  then  prevaU- 
ing.  ruled. 

I  said  it  was  wrong.  I  researched  the 
law  and  showed  clearly  where  he  was 
not  only  tenuous  but  wrong  in  his  po- 
sition, and  I  think  I  had  a  hand  in  re- 
straining that  kind  of  pronundamento 
on  the  part  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 

So  what  I  am  sajrlng  is  that  the  issue 
is  basic  today  except  we  are  worse  off 
because  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
single  thing  that  can  be  done  to  re- 
verse at  this  point  It  will  be  a  combi- 
nation of  events.  It  will  be  a  combina- 


tion of  things  that  have  to  be  done.  I 
do  not  see  them  d(«e  unless  they  wiU 
be  out  of  events  bom  of  crisis,  like  the 
farm  problem.  If  we  study  the  farm 
legislation  last  week,  what  was  It  we 
were  really  doing?  What  we  were 
doing  was  expauUng  periods  of  alloea- 
ti<»  of  credit  The  version  that  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  AMirc4>rla- 
tions  was  a  UtUe  bit  more  definite.  It 
provided  for  what?  For  extension  of 
credit  so  that  in  those  cases  of  immi- 
nent foreclosure,  that  could  be  pre- 
vented. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  hope  they  wHl  be  as  sen- 
slttve.  and  they  were  not  2  years  ago. 
to  the  .urban  dweller  when  we  were 
tnrlng  to  save  the  homes  of  at  least 
100,000  American  families.  We  have 
converted  again,  let  me  say,  from  a 
nation  that  was  a  homeowno'  natiim. 
For  the  time  since  the  depression, 
home  ownership  declined  in  2  succes- 
sive years.  1983  and  1984.  and  it  cm- 
tinues  this  year. 

But  what  we  have  done,  we  have 
converted  our  country  from  home 
ownership,  at  least  some  attachment 
to  the  soil  or  the  country  or  the  place 
or  the  community  that  a  family  rii^t- 
fully  could  say.  "It  is  mine."  for  a 
renter,  a  transitory  occupant  Our 
Congress.  even  the  great  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
omnent  has  not  quite  grasped  that 
transformation. 

We  have  to  address  it  I  say  that  pes- 
simistically, and  I  regretfully  say  so, 
that  it  will  come  out  of  crisis  when  we 
start  getting  rent  strikes,  squtttters, 
and  violate.  I  pointed  this  out  for  4 
years,  that  experiences  in  BunqDe. 
Brussels.  Paris.  Berlin,  London,  where 
you  had  reached  the  same  absorption 
point  that  we  have  passed  now  for  3 
years. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  travel 
around  the  country,  so  whoi  I  q>eak  I 
am  not  speaking  parochially.  I  have 
gone  into  every  single  section  of  this 
country  as  an  individual,  as  chairman, 
but  not  in  the  name  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  lack  of  funds.  I  have  gone  into 
33  different  States.  As  chairman  and 
with  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
name  of  the  subcommittee.  I  have 
gone  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to 
Texas,  from  the  Eastern  Shore  here  in 
Maryland  where,  by  the  way,  I  would 
say  to  my  colleagues,  get  in  your  car. 
especially  in  season  here,  drive  1  hour 
and  15  minutes  to  the  Eastern  Shore, 
and  you  wUl  see  the  most  abominable 
migrant  labor  conditions  you  will  find 
anywhere  in  a  Third  World  country. 
This  is  in  America.  1  hour  and  15  min- 
utes from  the  Nation's  CapitaL 

Those  people  are  invisible,  just  like 
the  farmers  were  until  last  week,  and 
like  itfban  dwellers  In  their  great  con- 
centrated areas  are  at  this  moment. 

This  is  what  I  said  a  while  ago.  and  I 
make   reference   and   conclude   with 
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that  element  of  thought  that  hap- 
pened during  the  Vietnam  conflict  As 
long  as  it  was  a  small  fragment  of  our 
population,  of  our  dtiaens.  who  were 
asked  or  compelled  to  serve  and  die  or 
suffer  serious  bodily  harm,  nobody 
really  gave  much  care. 

I  recall  once  vividly  attending,  on 
the  invitation  of  President  Lraioa 
Johnson,  a  briefing  which  the  Presi- 
dent very  much  liked  to  do.  and  that  is 
one  thing  about  him.  We  talk  about  a 
gr^  communicator.  He  was.  in  the 
true  sense  of  communication.  He 
would  have  more  accessibility  than 
any  public  official  I  have  ever  known. 
I^M»ft1  State,  or  NationaL 

So  he  would  call  us  over,  and  I  re- 
member going,  and  at  that  time  the 
casualties  were  beglmiing  to  come  in 
from  ^etnam.  I  had  raised  the  l«ue 
Just  a  few  months  before.  It  had  an- 
tagtmiaed  the  President  It  had  raised 
questions  on  the  part  of  some  of  his 
intimate  advisers  when  I  brought  out 
that  in  the  summer  of  1965.  over  45 
percent  of  those  who  were  going  to  see 
action  In  Vietnam  were  drafteea.  and  I 
asked  the  question.  "How  come?" 

This  disturbed  people,  but  it  was 
tme.  and  I  was  the  first  to  raise  that 
and  bring  out  that  statistic.  Well, 
being  first  is  no  consolation  unless 
something  happens  that  wlU  address 
what  obviously  is  a  distortion  of  some- 
thing. So  at  the  briefing  the  President 
expressed  his  dismay  and  concern.  He 
had  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  explain- 
ing their  particular  dilemma  and 
therefore,  as  the  President  said,  "My 
dUonma."  He  said.  "The  President 
gets  all  the  unresolved  problems  my 
Cabinet  cannot  resolve.  I  get  than." 

One  of  the  Members  thai  of  this 
House  got  up  and  said.  "Mr.  President, 
what  are  you  worried  about?  My  good- 
ness. 65  casualties  a  wedc?  Why.  we 
had  many  times  more  traffic  acddoits 
last  week  in  this  Nation.  What  are  you 
worried  about?" 

Tou  know,  this  is  the  attitude  that 
has  pusEled  me.  I  cannot  understand 
It 

I  was  chief  Juvenile  probation  officer 
for  Bexar  County  after  the  war.  There 
were  a  lot  of  things  I  could  not  under- 
stand. Including  theft.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  an  intelligent  young 
man.  brilliant  in  my  book,  who  devised 
intricate  ways  of  stealing,  would  use  so 
much  brain  power  to  end  up  getting 
caught  losing  everything,  including 
reputation,  when  by  the  same  use  of 
that  brain  power  he  could  accumulate 
twice  as  much,  his  to  keep,  with  no 
questions. 

I  am  pusled  also  the  same  way  on 
these  great  national  issues.  I  see  us  de- 
bating and  remember  that  if  oiu*  dollar 
is  not  really  good  or  sound,  we  have 
lost  the  war.  I  said  this  at  the  time  of 
Vietnam  when  I  related  that  our  pro- 
curement had  reached  over  $45  billion 
and  that  It  was  Impacting  the  soft  un- 
derbelly of  our  country. 


D  1630 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  I 
asked  him  to  consider  Invoking  some 
of  the  things  otho'  Presidents  had 
under  other  drcumstanoes— Harry 
Truman  and  Franklin  Roosevdt— at 
least  minor  things,  minor  credit  con- 
trols, et  cetera.  The  President  bucked 
it  over  to  some  underling  at  Treas- 
ury—I do  not  know  why  he  did— and 
that  was  the  last  I  heard  of  It  But  It 
hurt  me  very  much  to  see  some  of 
these  things  we  vlsualiaed  came  to 
happen.  I  could  not  understand  the 
obtuseness  of  great  great  minds. 

I  reqwct  many,  many  of  the  leaders, 
but  I  also  learned  a  long  time  ago  that 
sometimes  the  ones  you  have  to  worry 
with  the  most  are  the  so-called  experts 
and  the  great  And  we  have  to  keep  In 
mind  that  no  matter  who.  no  matter 
what  human  being,  if  we  adhere  to  the 
basics,  the  basic  verities  of  our  form  of 
government  and  the  basic  principles,  I 
do  not  think  we  would  be  in  much 
trouble.  But  we  have  not 

We  are  going  to  be  tested.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  we  wUl  rise  to 
heights  beginning  this  year  and  reaf- 
firm that  basic  faith  that  is  involved 
in  preserving  what  we  take  for  granted 
until  we  can  celebrate  Its  200th  anni- 
versary In  1989.  ss  I  said  in  the  lnoq>- 
tion.  I  say  that  It  is  not  too  late  to  re- 
claim our  heritage.  But  we  have,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  permitted  our 
great  Inheritance  to  be  sold  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  bade  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


THE  CONTINUING  ARREST  OF 
MIKL08DURAT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman  fnun  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dwtbb] 
is  recogniaed  f or  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DWTER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
apeaker,  since  last  May.  Miklos  Duray 
has  been  held  in  prison  In  Bratislava. 
Caechoslovakia.  without  trlaL  This  is 
the  second  time  he  has  been  arrested. 
The  first  time,  he  was  charged  and  a 
trial  opened,  but  was  discontinued,  re- 
sulting in  his  return  to  freedom  under 
dose  police  surveillance. 

This  time  the  chances  for  a  discon- 
tinuation of  the  case  are  not  bright 
The  Czechoslovak  Government  is  cre- 
ating a  cause  celebre  by  keo^ing 
Duray  imprisoned,  suggesting  the  trial 
will  be  an  even  more  obvious  travesty 
of  Justice. 

The  only  new  "crime"  Duray  had 
committed  was  to  protest  the  draft  law 
in  the  Slovak  regional  parliament 
which  would  have  permitted  the 
Slovak  Ministry  of  Education  to  dose 
Hungarian  sections  in  the  schools. 
Duray  and  11,000  Cfeechodovak  par- 
ents of  Himgarlan  nationality  consid- 
ered this  to  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  the  right  to 
education  in  the  mother  tongue  and 


protested  against  it  Because  the  peti- 
tkm  campaign  succeeded  and  the  con- 
troversial provisions  of  the  draft  law 
were  withdrawn  by  the  Oovecnment 
Duray  was  selected  as  the  scapegoat 
Tet  the  case  Is  not  only  an  ethnic  dis- 
pute. 

Four  outstanding  Slovnk  intellectu- 
als also  motested  Duray's  arrest  to 
President  Husak.  Duray's  prosecution 
is  an  excellent  example  of  how  anyone 
who  tries  to  veak  out  against  injus- 
tice in  Caechoslovakia  often  finds 
themselves  in  i»1soa.  barged  with  ac- 
tivities against  the  state. 

Ctochoslovakia  is  a  land  where  free- 
dom cannot  be  found.  It  is  a  state 
where  not  only  the  Hungarian  minori- 
ty, but  also  the  Catholic  Church  and 
otho-  churches  are  stauted  out  for  per- 
secution, where  peoide  are  arrested  for 
having  Bibles  prtaited  abroad  and 
where  friars  and  nuns  are  considered 
to  be  subversive. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Amertnan  Hungarian 
Action  Committee  and  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  which  together 
have  fouiAit  back  against  the  unjust 
arrest  and  incarceration  of  Miklos 
Duray  since  last  May  and  Initiated  sev- 
eral congressbmal  actJoos  m  his 
behalf.  People  like  Dr.  Z.  MIehad  Saas 
and  Mrs.  Eva  DlOlola.  a  constltuait  of 
mine  from  Perth  Amboy.  NJ.  who  is 
an  adviser  to  the  American  Hungarian 
Action  Coomiittee.  have  done  yeoman 
work  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  atten- 
ticm  of  all  of  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  renew  their 
attonpt  to  affect  the  release  of  Mr. 
Duray  by  urging  the  State  DqMUt- 
moit  and  the  President  to  undertake 
stnmg  dU>k»>atic  eff <nts  to  this  effect 
and  to  protest  to  Presidait  Hudak 
about  the  present  unjust  state  of  af- 
fairs.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  McDADE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
t^e  we^  on  account  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED     - 

By  unanimous  consent  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  altered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Manbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoKHAH  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  thdr  ranarks  and 
Indude  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Madigam,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WALKca.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stbahc.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoBBT.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  m  Ldoo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  indude  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 
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Mr.  PAifBRA.  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stdobs,  for  t  mlnuteB.  today. 

Mr.  Amnnnxo.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoHiALB,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUoiiIng  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoMXAUB)  to  revise  and 
eztoid  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous materlaL') 

Mr.  DwTBB.  of  New  Jersey,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remaito  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoBMAH  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  CRAms  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  FmjM  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  WOKTLBT. 

Mr.  CovR. 

Mr.  OiucAif. 

Mr.  DoawAif  of  California. 

Mr.  Oaonna. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OS  liooo)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Moausoif  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Commw. 

Mr.  Mn.i.n>  of  Calif omlsu 

Mr.  BoMKi. 

Mr.  BaTAirr. 

Mr.  Ramokl. 

Mr.  Dnxviis  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DiKonx. 

Mr.  iMran  of  California. 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OoHZALB)  and  to  include 
extraneous  qaatter) 

Mrs.  Bunow  of  California. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Rahosl. 


SENATE  BUiL  REmRRED 

'A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  592.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  cbmtr- 
msnship  of  the  Commlaaton  on  Security  and 
Coopermtkm  in  Europe  Bhall  rotate  between 
membert  app<^ted  from  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentattvea  and  membera  appointed  from 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  foUowlng  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJl.  1096.  An  act  to  autbortee  appropria- 
tion! for  famine  relief  and  recovery  in 
Africa. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  33  minutes 


pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  untU  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  March  7,  10U,  at 
11 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ml.  A  letter  tram  the  Comptroller  Oener- 
al  of  the  United  Stataa.  tramalttinc  a 
monthly  list  of  OAO  reports  laued  in  Janu- 
ary, 19M,  pumiant  to  11  UAC.  T19(h>:  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operatlona. 

693.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civilian 
Penoonel.  Uniformed  Servlcea  University  of 
the  Health  Servleea.  tranaBlttins  the 
annual  penakin  report  for  19ta.  and  the 
TIAA-CREP  annual  report,  pursuant  to  31 
UA.C.  9e03(aXlXB):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operatlona. 

69S.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Decttoo  Cnmwlwlnn,  trannaltttnc  propoaed 
rules  and  regulations  loveming  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  fund,  pursuant  to 
mc,  section  9009(c>:  to  the  (Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

694.  A  letter  fKm  the  Secretary  of  Acrl- 
culture.  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  Food-for-Peaoe  Program,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  July  10. 1954.  chapter  469.  section 
40«(a)  (90  Stat.  1537;  69  Stat.  854:  95  Stat. 
laga  CzecuUve  Order  1196S):  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  m  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

695.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
orsanlaatlon  Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  ownership  of  the  Consolidated 
RaU  Corporation  (Conrail)  to  the  private 
aector,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  (^mmeroe, 
the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and  If  cans. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY: 
Hit.  1430.  A  bill  to  resulate  the  transpor- 
tation and  destruction  of  chemical  muni- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  A8PIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DicxmsoM)  (by  request): 
HJl.  1431.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  civil  defense  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  oa  Armed  Servioes. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for 
himself.     Mr.     Matsoi.     and     Mr. 

ZSCBAU): 

HJt  14SX  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  VUI  and 
ZIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  treat  cer- 
tain sensory  and  communication  aids  ss 
medical  and  other  health  services,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Coounlttees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Boergy  and  Com- 

By  Mrs.  COLLIN& 
HJl.  1433.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  within  the  National 
Hl^way  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  1434.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  each  Individ- 


ual to  daslgnsts  $3  of  Income  tax  payments 
for  use  for  world  hunger  emergencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUOHSB  (for  himself.  Mr. 

RniALDO.  Mr.  Pna.  Mr.   Laoomak- 

sno.  Mr.  PLoaio.  Mrs.  Hou.  Mr. 

Smni  of  Florida.  Mr.  UnMBsa.  Mr. 

TosaxcsLu.  Ms.  FnsiiB.  Mr.  Km>- 

mss.  Mr.  FasnsL.  Mr.  Suni  of  New 

Jersey.  Mr.  Ramb,  Mr.  8r  Obmazii, 

Mr.  Rabail,  Mr.  Ooim.  Mr.  Htbk. 

Mr.  Vouana.  Mr.  Dwraa  of  New 

Jersey.  Mr.  Owom.  Mr.  MoCahi.  Mr. 

Bhsbsok.      Mr.      Howass.      Mrs. 

Roosbia.  Mr.    Onjua.    and    Mr. 

Tiross) 
HJt  1436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dls- 
crtminatlon  in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
exclude  from  the  operation  of  such  act  mat- 
ters relating  to  tlie  age  at  which  indivktuala 
may  be  hired,  or  dtscharged  tram  employ- 
ment, as  flreflghters  and  law  enforcement 
officers  by  States  and  pollUoal  subdhrlsloos 
of  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
HJt  1436.  A  liill  to  recognise  the  organiM- 
tlon  known  as  the  Retired  Enlisted  Associa- 
tion, Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HJt  1437.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  close  or  realign  any  mili- 
tary Installation  If  he  determines  that  such 
action  U  in  the  public  Interest:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself. 

Mr.    B— ail.    Mr.    Bn.TBAats.   Mr. 

CBAmu,  Mr.  Fascsu,  Mr.  FoqoA. 

Mr.  Onsom.  Mr.  Hotto.  Mr.  las- 

uum.  Mr.  Iahmam  of  Florida.  Mr. 

McCoLLim.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  MacKat. 

Mr.  BCiCA.  Mr.  Nnso>  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Psma.  Mr.  Sbaw.  Mr.  Smizh  of 

Florida,  and  Mr.  Touiro  of  Florida): 
HJt  1438.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
FL.  to  the  Arthur  R.  Marshall  Loxahatchee 
National  Wildlife  Refuge:  to  the  Committee 
oo  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaheiles. 

By  Mr.  LOWERT  of  C:allfomia  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  os  Looo): 
HJl.  1439.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  students  In  Junior  Reserve  Officer 
Tralnlns  Corps  units  be  dtlsens  or  nationals 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Stubos,  Mr.  I^mn  of  California. 

Mr.  MiLLD  of  Callfomla.  and  Mrs. 

BoxB): 
HJt  1440.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  oftshora  oil  snd  gas  leasins.  certain  li- 
censing and  permitting,  and  approval  of  cer- 
tain plans,  with  respect  to  geographical 
areas  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the 
ooastllne  of  the  State  of  California,  and  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
^**Tiilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONT(X>MERT: 
HJt  1441.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  six  to  seven 
the  maximum  numl)er  of  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Naval  Operations  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himseU,   Mr. 

Tatbs.  Mr.  LmiAii  of  Florida.  Mr. 

Dtmaixt.  Mr.  Tbaficamt,  Mr.  Hatis, 

Mr.  SiOKSS,  Mr.  Smm  of  Florida. 

Mr.    HsmsTTiw.    Mr.    HiniL    of 

Hawaii,  Mr.  Lsuum,  Mr.  Toixicklu. 


Mr. 


Mr.    Dowmnr    of   New   Toik. 
FAuaxBOT.  Mr.  BsaiiAii.  Mr. 
of  Calif orala.  Mr.  Clat.  Mis. 
Mr.  WaiisauasT.  Mr.  AaeASSO.  Mr. 
SoniMB.  Mr.  Town.  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.    Obom.    Mr.    Dnums.    Mrs. 
BuBtOB  of  Callfomla.  Mr.  DomnL- 
LT.   Mr.   SxABX.    Mr.   annoa.    Mr. 
WOAT.  Mr.  MnoBLL.  Mr.  Bbilbi- 
Mr.  Pascbx.  Mr.  Poas  of  Ten- 
Mr.  MnxB  of  Washlngttm. 

Mkulsxx.  Mr.  Roa.  Mr.  Ed- 

WAiBS  of  Califoniia.  Mr.  Smru.  and 

Mr.  Eboab): 

HJt  1442.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 

title  18  of  the  United  States  0>de  to  ocmtrol 

ti«»Mifnti  orime.  and  for  other  ptuiMaes:  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut: 
HJt  1443.  A  bill  to  establish  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  States  to  ssslst  them 
in  rmss  mstrhing  their  welfare  rolls  on  a 
ragular  basis  t»«"^  bank  lecords  and  the 
reconte  of  other  financial  institutions  in 
order  to  verify  the  ellglbiUty  of  appllcanU 
and  redjrients  under  the  various  federally 
assisted  public  — '■*«~—  programs  to  which 
such  rolls  relate:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations, 
By  Mr.  STARK 
HJt  1444.  A  bQl  to  smend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  any  de- 
duction for  advertising  or  other  promotion 
expenses  with  respect  to  arms  sales:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8TUDD8  (for  htmseU  and  Mr. 
PAmRA): 
HJt  1445.  A  bill  to  Improve  coastal  aone 
manacement;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELLk 
HJt  1446.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  exercising  the  authorities  pro- 
vided by  the  Foreisn  Missions  Act,  to  con- 
sider the  Impact  on  local  communities  of  ac- 
quisitions by  foreign  misstms  of  property 
and  other  benefits  within  those  communi- 
ties and  to  consult  with  appropriate  local 
governments  in  assessing  such  impact:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDAIX.  (by  request): 
HJt  1447.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  improve 
the  nuclear  power  plant  siting  and  licensing 
process,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  snd  Oxnmerce. 
and  Interior  and  Insulsr  Affairs. 
Bv  BCr  AR^^ET* 
HJl.  1448  A  bill  to  repeal  the  minimimi 
wage  and  overtime  requirements  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LOTT.  Mrs.  Lu>TD,  Mr.  Qunxsa.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  EMnsoB,  Mr.  Coom. 
Mr.  RxroD,  Mr.  Boma  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  WHiTmuasi,  Mr.  Purro.  Mr. 
DkLat.  Mr.  Joms  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Scraobi): 
HJl.  1449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
RaU  Reor^mixation  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  ownerahlp  of  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  (Conrafl)  to  the 
private  sector,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
ByMr.  FIELD6: 
HJ.  Res.  184.  Joint  resoluticm  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Ckmstitution  requir- 
ing that  Federal  Judges  be  reconfirmed  by 
the  Senate  every  10  yean;  to  the  Committer 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 


on  October  90.  1985.  as  "National  Parkin- 
son's Disease  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Otttoe  and  CtvU  Service. 
ByMr.  MRAZEK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  77.  Coocurrent  resolution  to 
exyiMS  the  sense  of  the  Ooogress  that  Josef 
Mfngf'^  should  be  brought  to  Justloe;  to  the 
Committee  CO  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROB: 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  reeognlae  Jerusalem  ss 
the  capital  of  Israd.  and  that  the  UA  Em- 
bassy in  Israd  should  be  relocated  to  Jeru- 
salem; to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHEAT: 

H.  Res.  98.  Resolution  to  proclaim  March 
17. 1985.  through  March  33. 1985.  as  "Camp 
Fire  Wedc":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  snd  CMl  Service. 


HJt  980:  Mr.  MiroBU,.  Ms.  Kaftob.  Mr. 
Saztos.  Mr.  Kmnrass.  Mr.  Yoowi  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Dbbb  of  California,  Mr.  Sroaas. 
and  Mr.  IBBLAMD. 

HJt  996:  Mr.  DixoB.  Mr.  Whtilbt.  Mr. 
MoBTOOMBT.  Mr.   FBOST.   and  Mr.   Mab- 


FRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXli,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  OINORICH: 

HJl.  1450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fiona 
MfTrf^:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

HJt  1451.  A  bQl  for  the  relief  of  Ouice 
Uithoven  and  Felix  mthoven;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt  52:  Mr.  Fowlbx.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Mobbisoh  of  Ccxuiecticut.  Mr. 
IXBLABS,  Mr.  OnraaicB.  Mr.  Tallom.  Mr. 
Chappbll.  Mr.  Youmg  of  Florida.  Mr. 
NnaoB  of  norida.  Mr.  SwnmAU,  snd  Mr. 

KOLXSB. 

HJl.  85:  Mr.  Kamjobski  abd  Mr.  Rosa. 
HJt   380:  BIr.  Boaco.  Mr.  Towhs.  Mr. 
NowAK.  and  Mr.  Kabtobski. 

HJl.  386:  Mr.  Dtsob.  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Wisb. 
Mr.  HOBTOB.  Mr.  WniTBnTBST.  Mr.  Laoo- 
MABSiBO.  Mr.  McGbatb.  Mr.  Babham,  Mr. 
SiUAiraB.  Mr.  OwxBS.  Mr.  Poaisa.  Mr. 
Bbbmab.  Mr.  Towhs.  Mr.  Kolibb.  Mr.  R<»- 
msoH.  Mr.  JoHBS  of  North  c:arollna.  Mr. 
Hbhbt.  Mr.  AmaoATB.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  IXHMAH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Niblsoh  of 
Utah,  Ms.  Kaftdb.  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  Lowot 
of  California.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gbat  of  Illi- 
nois. Mrs.  CoLUBS.  Mr.  RAHm,  Mr.  Fbbb- 
sxL.  Mr.  Buz,  Mr.  Dobham  of  Calif omla,  Mr. 
AxKnn,  Mr.  MABmnDE.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Suhia. 
Mr.  Stabk.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Wobiut.  Mr. 
MiTCHBLL.  Mr.  Madioah.  Mrs.  Roukbma.  Mr. 
^■.rir  Mr.  CBAms.  Mr.  Hxbibl  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Fauhtbot. 

HJt  423:  Mr.  Maxsxti.  Mis.  Holt,  Mr. 
MoBBisoB  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Bbowh 
of  Colorado. 

HJt  479:  Mr.  Bbbbotbb,  Mr.  BmiAR,  Mr. 
Hatbs.  and  Mr.  Schumbb. 

HJl.  583:  Mr.  UsCmAjm. 

HJl.  752:  Mr.  Edoab.  and  BCr.  Kamjobski. 

HJl.  780:  Mr.  Bbdbul,  ICr.  Fish.  Mr. 
MncHBUL.  Mr.  Habthbit.  and  Mrs.  Boxxx. 

HJt  787:  Mr.  Kahjobsxi. 

HJl.  871:  Mr.  Wobxlbt  and  Mr.  C^happbll. 

HJl.  888:  Mr.  Mitchbll,  Mr.  Tobbbs.  Mr. 
Nbal,  Mr.  Mobpht,  Mr.  Cbockxit,  Mr. 
SxjHiA.  Ms.  Kaptox.  and  Mr.  Mokxisor  of 
Washington. 

HJl.  930:  Mr.  Fascex. 

HJl.  932:  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Ltjkxh. 


HJl.  1006:  Mr.  Dowmr  of  Mississippi.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Jbvfobbs.  Mr.  Chappib.  Mr.  Sou>- 
MOB.  Mr.  HiLLis.  Mr.  Shxlbt.  Mr.  Caocaxn. 
Mr.  ScHULSB.  Mr.  Rosa.  Mr.  Ldkb.  Mr. 
Hbbboh.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Rnm.  and  Mr.  SwnmALX. 

HJt  1017:  Mr.  Bamiam,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
OnMaucH.  and  Mr.  Maxtihb. 

HJR.  1030:  Mr.  KouB.  Mr.  MnxB  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Moaxixt. 
HJl.  1038:  Mrs.  Buktob  of  Csllf omla. 
HJt  1069:  Mr.  Pashatam.  Mr.  Pubsbll, 
Mr.  DBWiHB.  snd  Mr.  Whrbhubst. 

HJt  1145:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Mobbisoh  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Ackxbmab.  Mr.  Dio- 
OoABDi.  and  tti.  Batxb. 

HJl.  1161:  Mr.  Cbockxit.  Mr.  Dexoms. 
Mr.  Edoab.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Hoons.  Mr.  Kcnxn. 
Mr.  Ixvnr  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Roa.  Mr.  Russo. 
sndMr.  WnriH. 

HJt  1345:  Mr.  Sbhsbbbbbihb.  Mr.  Nich- 
OLa.  Ms.  Kaptob.  Mr.  Niblsoh  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Wans,  and  Mr.  Yaiboh. 

HJt  1267:  Mr.  Hohbu  Mr.  Lott.  and  Mr. 
Pabxis. 
HJl.  1271:  Mr.  Shjahubl 
HJt  1339:  Mr.  Whittakbl 
HJ.  Res.  27:  Mr.  O'Bbibh.  Mr.  Sx^.  Mr. 
Walxbb,  snd  Mr.  Johbs  of  Tennessee. 
HJ.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Pabbis. 
HJ.  Res.  141:  Mr.  CoKn,  Mr.  Wobiut, 
Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Ddbbix,  Mr.  Volkiib.  Mr. 
FBosT,   Mr.   Hbhbt,   Mr.   Dwtbb   of   New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Daos,  Mr.  Youhg  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Cbockxit,  Ms.  Mikulbki.  Mr.  Htwams. 
Mr.  Laookabsiho.  Mr.  FBiimAH.  Mr.  Mihsxa. 
Mr.  Fbbzbl,  Mrs.  Boxn.  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr. 
Nbal.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Mack. 

HJ.  Res.  161:  Mr.  C^cnnrBBS.  Mr.  Vbrto. 
Ms.  MiKOLSxi.  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Wbbat.  Mr. 
DOBHAH  of  California.  Mr.  UxOuor,  Mr. 
OWBHS.  Mr.  Rahoeu  Mrs.  Boxbb.  Mr.  Cabb. 
Mr.  Utvix  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  J<mHSOH,  Mr. 

BUBTAMARTB,  Mr.  SaTAOB.  Mr.  HOBTOH.  Mr. 

DoBBiH.  and  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee. 

HJ.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Schbubb. 

H.  Caa.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Cbahk.  Mr.  Waxmah. 
and  Mr.  Luboibb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  53:  lbs.  Bobtoh  of  Califor- 


H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  DBLLtms  snd  Mr. 


H.    Res.    68:    Mr.    Sbbsxhbbbhhb,    Mr. 

FBABK.  Mr.  IXBMAH  of  RoridSL.  Mr.  Pauht^ 
BOT.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mbazb.  Mr. 
AcKBBMUi.  Ms.  Kaptob.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr. 
Babmxs,  Mis.  Boxb.  Mr.  Bbmah.  Mr. 
HoKTOB,  Mr.  Bbdoj,  Mr.  HsriB.  of  Hawaii. 
andMr.  Rbib. 


H.  Res.  82:  Mr.  Fadhtbot.  Mr.  Pbtb.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pdsixb.  Mr.  Siokbs.  Mr. 
FBAHK.  Mrs.  Boxb.  Mr.  Huons.  Mr. 
Owns.  Mr.  AnMBBO.  Mr.  Hbtbl  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  AcxBBMAH.  Mr.  Ixhmah  of  Florida.  Mr. 
BxnXHSOH.  Ms.  MiKOLSKI.  Mr.  Bdstamahtb. 
Mr.  KOLTBB.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Ffeosi.  Mis. 
Kbhhbllt,  Mr.  Hbibl  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
ScHXOB.  Mr.  Mahtoh.  Mr.  McObath.  Mr. 
WiLUAMS.  Mr.  Mrcbblu  Mr.  Olickmah. 
Mr.  Towhs.  Mr.  Omlho.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Babhb.  and  Mr.  Bzbmah. 


^JSAJJAV/  >^0n  To3a 
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PEirnONS,  ETC. 

Under  elauae  1  of  rule  XXll.  peti- 
tions and  paper*  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


46.  By  the  SPSAKKR:  PeUtioo  of  the 
Amertesn  Vtem  Bureau  Federation.  Waeh- 
Inston.  DC.  relathre  to  addttknal  credit  for 
(annere;  to  the  Oommittee  oa  Agriculture. 

47.  AlK>.  petition  of  the  etudento  of  the 
Unlrerrtty  of  Ifairhueette  at  Amherst. 


relative  to  continued  support  of  the  Na- 
tion's ficonomy  and  the  education  of  its 
people  throuch  financial  aid:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


4705 


Ttus  EFFKCi'lVX  SCHOOUB  DE- 
VELOPMENT IN  EDUCATION 
ACT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

oecAuiOBinA 
m  TBB  BoosB  or 


Wednesday.  March  t,  IMS 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  there 
•re  public  schools  in  this  Nation  which 
evidence  continuous  improvement  and 
growth  in  the  arartemir  achievemoit 
levels  of  their  students,  for  each  d^ 
that  these  students  are  in  schooL 

These  public  schools  have  principals 
who  are  more  interested  in  classroom 
instruction  than  they  are  in  being  ad- 
ministration paperpushers.  The  teach- 
ers in  these  schools  have  high  expecta- 
tions for  student  success,  and  demand 
student  success.  The  emphasis  is  on 
academics  in  these  schools,  and  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  students  and  par- 
ents agree  on  what  the  academic  prior- 
ities will  be.  Stability,  effective  organi- 
sation, and  soimd  discipline  are  key 
educational  factors  in  these  schools. 
And  since  students  expect  to  be  aca- 
demically successful  in  these  public 
schools,  they  show  consistent  skills  im- 
provement when  their  academic  per- 
formance is  evaluated. 

Where  are  these  public  schools? 
They  are  in  Jackson.  MS;  Spencerport. 
NT;  Los  Angeles.  CA:  New  York  City; 
Olendale.  AZ:  Richmond,  VA;  Pitts- 
burgh. PA;  Hartford.  CT;  Portland. 
OR;  and  many  other  dUes  throughout 
theNaticm. 

They  are  located  in  big  dtiea.  small 
dties,  rural  communities,  and  middle- 
sized  dties;  and  in  industrial  States 
and  farm  States. 

What  they  have  in  common  is  a  de- 
termination to  improve  pupil  perform- 
ance, pupil  behaviour,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  teaching  and  learning  in 
their  schools.  They  are  adherents  and 
advocates  of  the  late  Prof.  Ron  Ed- 
monds—of Michigan  State  University 
and  Harvard  University— effective 
schools  principles,  which  emphaslwi 
the  belief  that  while  public  schools  re- 
alisUeally  can't  control  what  happens 
in  their  surrotmding  communities, 
public  schools  can  control  what  hiu>- 
pens  within  their  "four  walls." 

Professor  Edmonds  and  other  educa- 
tor researchers,  through  years  of 
study  and  research  determined  that: 

One  of  the  most  tansltfle  and  tndlspensa- 
Ue  eharacteristlCB  of  effective  schools  Is 
strons  administrative  leadership,  without 
which  the  disparate  elements  of  good 
schoollnc  can  be  neither  brousht  together 
nor  kept  toiether.  Schools  that  are  Instruc- 
tkmally  effective  for  poor  children  have  a 
climate  of  expectation  in  which  no  children 


are  permitted  to  f aU  below  mHitmimi  but  ef- 
ficacious levels  of  achievement.  The  schools' 
atmosphere  Is  orderly  wtttaout  belnc  tisid. 
oulet  without  belnc  opi>iMsl»i!.  and  general- 
ly conducive  to  the  Instructional  boslnea  at 
hand.  Effective  schools  get  that  way  partly 
by  maUng  It  dear  that  popQ  aoquWtlon  of 
basis  school  skills  takes  precedence  over  an 
other  school  activities.  When  necessary. 
sdMol  energy  and  resources  can  be  diveited 
from  other  business  In  furtherance  of  the 
fundamental  objectives.  The  final  effective 
school  duuacterlstle  to  be  set  down  Is  that 
there  must  be  some  means  by  which  pupa 
progress  can  be  frequent^  monitored. 
These  means  may  be  as  traditional  as  class- 
room testing  on  the  days'  lesson  or  as  ad- 
vanced as  criterion  referenced  system-wide 
standanUaed  measures.  The  potait  Is  that 
some  means  must  exist  in  tlie  school  by 
which  the  principal  and  the  teachers  remain 
constantly  aware  of  pupa  progress  In  rela- 
tlonshlp  to  Instructional  objectives. 

I  support  effective  schools  prindples 
because  I  think  these  prindples  ad- 
vance the  Nation's  call  for  quality  edu- 
cation in  our  public  schools.  I  further 
support  the  effective  schools  move- 
ment because  it  has  articulated- 
through  theory  and  practice— that 
principals,  teachers,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents can  determine  the  t^mr-Jnin^  and 
learning  agenda  successfully  in  their 
schools.  I  believe  and  agree  with  the 
National  Commission  on  EzceNence  in 
Education's  statement  that: 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  the  primaiy 
reqxnisn)Otty  to  Identify  the  nat.ional  Inter- 
est In  education.  It  should  also  help  fund 
and  support  efforts  to  protect  and  mtanote 
that  Interest.  It  must  provide  the  niitliHial 
leadnshlp  to  ensure  that  the  Nation's 
public  and  private  resources  are  marshaled 
to  address  the  Issues  rtlsnisf  d  In  this 
report. 

And  because  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  support  and  encourage 
innovation  and  success  In  education.  I 
introduced  the  Effective  Schools  De- 
velopment in  Education  Act  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

On  January  28.  1985. 1  reintroduced 
the  Effective  Schools  bill.  HJl.  747. 
The  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal 
Government  assist  the  effective 
schools/school  invrovemoit  efforts  of 
local  and  State  educational  agencies, 
by  providing  up  to  50  percent  of  grant 
funds  to  an  LEA  or  SEA.  which  seeks 
to  broaden,  expand,  or  improve  their 
already  iowlemented  effective  schools 
program. 

The  text  of  the  effective  schools  bill 
is  as  follows: 


HJL  747 
A  bOl  to  amend  the  Bementary  and  I 
ary  Education  Act  of  1966  to  establish  a 
program  to  promote  more  effective 
oehofds  and  excellence  In  education,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepreaentaUvet  cf  the  VnUed  Statea  of 
America  in  Oonoreae  nnemUtd,  That  the 
Bementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  IMS  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  title 
Vn  the  f oDowlnc  new  title: 

"TnTiE  vm— E^ncnvE  acaooiB 


"Sac.  Ml.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Effective  Sdumls  Devekvment  In  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1986'. 

"Fnronws  Ain>  ruaroaas 

"Sac  802.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

"(1)  there  are  schools  that  are  effectively 
teaching  the  Nation's  dilldren: 

"(2)  there  are  school  children  Inereasing 
th^r  teaming  and  adilevement  In  schools 
that  have  been  identlfled  as  being  effective: 

"(2)  these  effective  schools  are  located  In 
urtam  centers,  tamer  dties.  rural  areas,  and 
suburtMui  commimltlfs  of  the  Nation: 

"(4)  there  Is  an  Increasing  body  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  built  on  reaeaidi  whldi 
taidlcatca  that  echoed  eff ecttveness  can  be  tai- 
creaaed: 

"(8)  where  sdiool  Improvement  programs 
(based  on  effective  sduKd  principles  and 
practices)  have  been  Instituted,  student  aca- 
demic achievement  often  Inrrtasts,  fsiifrlsl 
ly  In  schools  serving  poor,  ndnority,  or  edu- 
cationally deprived  students; 

"(6)  based  on  effective  sdiools  researdi. 
many  State  education  sgenctes  and  local 
education  agendes  are  adopting  sdiool  im- 
provement progrsms  to  enhance  schocd  ef- 
fectiveness in  thdr  sdMWIs:  and 

"(7)  the  process  of  maktaig  schools  effec- 
tive and  thereby  improving  the  quality  of 
education  tar  all  children,  often  Invudves  the 
expenditure  of  additional  funds  to  which 
State  education  agen 
tion  agendes  do  not  have  t 

"(b)  It  Is  thoefwe  the  purpose  of  this 
titie  to  provide  financial  i 

"(1)  to  assist  State  education  i 
local  education  agencies  In  meeting  spedal 
school  needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren taiddent  to  improving  school  effective- 
ness  as  that  effectiveness  pertains  to  Im- 
proving student  adilevement.  student  be- 
havior, teaching,  learning,  and  school  man- 
agement; 

"(2)  to  enooursge  State  education  agendes 
and  local  education  agendes  to  participate 
In  effective  sdiool  programs  and  sdioid  Im- 
provement programs; 

"(2)  for  the  rtlss>mlnstlnn  of  Information 
on  school  effectiveness  researdi,  school  ef- 
fectiveness models,  and  school  Improvement 


"(4)  to  encourage  State  education  agendes 
and  local  education  agendes  Involved  In  ef- 
fective sduxd  programs  to  hdp  oUier  State 
education  agendes  and  local  education 
mplement  effective  school  pro- 
tn  their  sdiool  communities;  and 
"(8)  for  research  and  devdopment  in  ef- 
fective schooling  practtces  and  school  tan- 


UMI 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifict  ttatemena  or  inscttioai  whidi  sre  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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provement  raethodi  wbldi  can  oontellrato  to 
an  Improved  (onnulaUon  of  PedcmO.  State, 
and  local  policy. 

"AinwMUZATioii  or  ATFaonuATioira 
"8k.  MS.  Tliere  an  autlioriMd  to  be  ap- 
propriated 1100.000.000  for  ftoeal  jmr  19M. 
$110,000,000  for  ftacal  yew  1907. 
•IW.000.000  for  flMal  year  lOM.  and  mdi 
nuna  as  may  be  neoeinry  for  each  of  the 
two nwllm  yeaiB  to  carry  out  this  title. 


004.  Pundi  made  available  under  a 

giant  punuant  to  thia  title  nay  be  uied.  in 
aocordanee  with  an  application  approved 
punuant  to  1001100  Wft— 

"(1)  to  promote  State  and  local  education- 
al aceney  awareneae  of  effective  aeiiooie  in- 
fonutlon  throucb  eooferencea  at  acboola 
and  district  and  multldiatrlct  ottloet,  and 
tbiouch  ooalte   vlalta  to   model  effective 

actioolK 

"(3)  to  develop  and  implement  data  collec- 
tive aysteme  and  Byatema  to  analyse  and  in- 
terpret such  data  and  communicate  the  re- 
sulU  back  to  the  adKKd: 

"(S)  to  plan  activities  under  thli  title,  and 
to  conduct  reviews  and  propoae  revisiaos  of 
such  aetivittes.  either  by  local  or  State  edu- 
cational acenciea  or  by  combined  local  and 
State  task  forces; 

"(4)  to  support  related  effective  schools 
efforts,  such  ss  training,  workshops,  forums 
snd  other  mechanisms  to  improve  parent 
and  community  organisation  involvement 
and  participation,  demonstration  programs, 
and  imi»oved  communication  and  uootdin>- 
tion  between  schools,  school  districts,  and 
such  demonstration  programs: 

"(6)  to  obtain  technical  assistance  and 
consultant  services  from  (A)  regional  educa- 
tional laboratories  and  research  and  devel- 
opment centen  supported  under  section 
406(f)  of  the  Oeneiml  Education  Provisions 
Act.  (B)  Institutions  of  liigher  education, 
and  (C)  other  qualified  nonprofit  education- 
al oiganlntions  and  institutions; 

"(6)  to  design,  develop,  and  publish  educa^ 
tional  materials  on  effective  schools  pro- 
grams; 
"(7)  to  ctmduct  program  evaluations;  and 
"(8)  to  otherwise  identify,  document,  and 
(llssfimlnstr  Information  concerning  exem- 
plary effective  schools  prognuns. 
"AprucAnoii  ros  oKAim 
"Sw.  SOS.  (a)  Any  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  desiring  to  obtain  a  grant 
under  this  tlUe  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary.  Such  application  shaU  be 
submitted  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner, 
and  shall  contain  such  Information  and  as- 
surances as  may  be  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  selection  as  a  grant 
recipient,  the  application  shall  demonstnte 
that- 

"(1)  the  applicant  has  an  effective  schools 
improvement  program  in  effect; 

"(3)  funds  provided  by  any  grant  under 
this  title  would  be  used  to  pay  not  more 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  any  program  or  ac- 
tively conducted  with  such  funds; 

"(3)  such  funds  would  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  not  to  supplant  any  State  or  local 
funds  available  from  non-Pederal  sources 
tor  the  conduct  of  programs  or  activities  ss- 
aisted  under  this  title:  and 

"(4)  an  independent  annual  evaluation  of 
each  such  program  and  activity  will  be  con- 
ducted and  the  results  of  such  evaluation 
made  available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  In  selecting  grant  recipients  from  ap- 
plicants submitted  In  aocordanee  with  sub- 
section (b)  and  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall— 
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"(1)  consider,  among  othaia.  such  faeton 
as  <A)  the  extent  the  funds  provfcled  would 
be  used  to  improve  schools  In  districts  with 
the  giBaliBi  nuaben  or  percentages  of  edu- 
^»^«.«iir  deprived  childraou  and  (B>  the 
extent  to  which  the  ongoing  effective 
sdMMds  program  of  the  applicant  has  dem- 
onstrated the  capacity  to  Improve  student 
achievement  or  behavior,  of  both; 

"(3)  ensun  i  (lasnnahlr  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  grants  throughout  the  Nation; 
and 

"(3)  itTT't"***  grants  as  being  available  for 
a  period  of  at  least  one  but  not  mon  than 
three  yean  on  the  basis  of  the  period  re- 
quired for  attainment  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grant  is  awarded. 


March  6,  1985 

THE  HANDICAPPED  INDEPEND- 
ENCE ASSISTANCE  ACT 


"Sac.  800.  The  Secretary  shaU  make  avaO- 
able  inf onnation  and  technical  aasistanne 
for  the  purpose  of  Informing  State  and  local 
educatkmal  agencies  of  the  avaHablUty  of 
and  requirements  for  obtaining  funds  under 
this  Act  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  agencies  to  qualify  for  such  assistance 
in  accordance  with  section  806(bXl)  by 
brtn^ng  sn  effective  schools  program  Into 
effect  before  seeking  assistanoe  under  this 
Act. 


I  IVSUrATIOll 

The  Secretary  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  the  evaluation  reporU  received  pur- 
suant to  section  006(b)(4)  and  such  further 
Investigation  as  may  be  necessary,  analyse 
the  programs  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and.  not  later  than  September  1.  1007, 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  thereon,  to- 
gether with  su^  recommendations  ss  may 
be  useful  In  strengthening  and  improving 
such  programs. 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OrCAUrOBMIA 


ATIVB 


"Sac.  SOS.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  education. 

"(3KA)  The  term  'effective  schools  pro- 
grams' means  school  programs  having  the 
ob)eethre  of  (I)  promoting  school-level  plan- 
ning. Instructtlcmal  Improvement,  and  staff 
development.  (11)  increasing  the  academic 
achievement  levels  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  through  early  childhood 
education  programs  and  the  use  of  the  fae- 
ton Identified  by  effective  achooto  research 
aa  disMT'*^''^  effective  from  Ineffective 
schools,  and  (ill)  achieving  those  faeton  aa 
ongoing  oonditlons  In  the  schooL 

"(B)  For  the  purpoee  of  subparagnph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  faeton  Identified  by 
effective  sduxds  research  ss  distinguishing 
effective  from  ineffective  schools  are  the 
following: 

"(1)  strong  and  effective  administrative 
and  instructional  leadership  that  creates 
concensus  on  Instructional  goals  and  organi- 
sational capacity  for  Instructional  problem 
solvtnr. 

"(U)  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  basic 
and  higher  order  skills; 

"(ill)  a  safe  and  orderly  school  environ- 
ment that  allows  teachen  and  pupils  to 
focus  their  energies  on  academic  achieve- 
ment; 

"(Iv)  a  climate  of  expectations  that  virtu- 
ally all  children  can  learn  under  appropriate 
conditions;  and 

"(V)  continuous  sssessment  of  students 
and  programs  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  in- 
struction.".* 


HI  THB  Hoxrss  or 

Wedneaday,  March  S,  199S 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  C»Uf oinla.  Mr. 
Bpeaktir,  today  I  un  reintrodudnc  the 
HuidlamMd  Independence  Aagtatanoe 
Act  of  1986.  Congresunen  Matsui  and 
Ziouu  «re  oosponaors  ot  this  legisla- 
tion, which  would  make  certain  soiao- 
ry  aid  devioea  reimbursable  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  This  action  is 
critical  not  only  for  the  sensory-im- 
paired, but  it  would  also  be  of  benefit 
to  the  Nation.  Sensory-impaired  dti- 
aens  are  a  great  untapped  resource 
who.  with  proper  assistanoe.  could  be 
major  contributors  to  the  economy. 

In  this  time  of  fiscal  constraints, 
some  may  be  concerned  about  the  cost 
of  this  program  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  Federal  budget  and  the  growing 
deficit,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
the  Handicapped  Independence  Assist- 
ance Act  is  not  another  wasteful  Fed- 
eral expense.  It  is  a  vital  Investment 
utUiaing  the  dormant  potential  of  the 
aensory-impalred  p<H>ulatlon.  Making 
sensory  aids  available  would  give  thou- 
sands of  handicapped  Individuals  a 
chance  to  lead  productive  and  fulfilled 
Uvea. 

For  the  handicapped,  paying  the 
bills  for  basic  needs  can  often  be  a 
severe  burden.  In  most  cases,  it  Is  not 
financially  possible  for  the  sensory- 
handicapped  to  buy  needed  aids  and 
equipment.  It  disturbs  me  that  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  do  not  cover  senso- 
ry aids,  especially  when  other  coun- 
tries not  as  wealthy  ss  the  United 
States  provide  these  devices  for  their 
handicapped  cltiaens.  For  example. 
Scandinavian  nations  consider  sensory 
aids  medically  necessary.  Several  years 
ago.  Italy  started  a  program  to  provide 
students  with  sensory  aids  and  to 
mainstream  those  students  whenever 
possible.  Other  countries  in  Europe 
provide  similar  support. 

Sensory  aids  can  be  llf  e-glvlng  de- 
vices for  sensory-disabled  individuals. 
Advances  in  technology  enabled 
Phonic  Bar  to  devel<H}  sn  VU.  radio 
transmission  system  in  the  1970's  for 
use  in  educating  the  hearing  impaired. 
Other  devices  Include  a  speech  synthe- 
sizer specifically  developed  for  use  by 
nonoral  individuals. 

On  the  horizon  of  sensory  aid  tech- 
nology is  the  development  of  a  set  of 
eyeglasses  which  may  enable  a  deaf 
person  to  achieve  total  communication 
with  the  hearing  world,  even  with 
people  who  do  not  know  sign  lan- 
guage. The  revolutionary  device,  called 
an  autocuer.  enhances  a  deaf  person's 
ability  to  read  lips.  Invented  by  Orin 
Comett    of    Oallaudet    College    and 
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Robot  Beadle  of  Research  Triangle 
Institute,  the  autoeuer's  oomplez  cir- 
cuitry produces  a  light  image  that  ap- 
pears next  to  the  speaker's  mouth, 
visible  only  the  deaf  listener.  The 
Images  hdp  the  deaf  person  to  differ- 
entiate between  sounds  which  loclk. 
alike  when  wotiktai.  This  device,  once 
on  the  market,  will  cost  14.000  apiece 
and  will  be  available  to  only  those  i^io 
can  aff(ad  the  steep  price— Medicare/ 
Medicaid  wfll  not  cover  It. 

If  sensory  and  communication  aids 
were  provided  to  disabled  children  In 
educational  environments  when 
needed,  most  educable  individuals 
oould  be  trained  to  become  productive 
wage  earners  upon  completlcm  of  their 
education.  MatiChlng  advanced  tech- 
nologies with  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped is  a  iDriority.  It  is  futile  to 
engage  in  sdentUIe  research  if  we  do 
not  attempt  to  apply  the  results  for 
the  benefit  of  slL 

Sensory  aids  coverage  under  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  is  a  national  invest- 
ment—not a  budgetary  expense.  Ac- 
cording to  a  preliminary  analysis  con- 
ducted by  Bob  Humphrejrs.  former 
Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  in  3  years 
time  the  handicapped  community 
would  return  to  the  Government  in 
taxes  and  reduced  benefits  all  the 
money  spent  in  Medicare  reimburse- 
ments. Medicare's  cost  in  the  first  year 
would  total  $21.4  million.  In  the  out- 
years  the  program  results  in  signifi- 
cant benefits.  By  the  end  of  the  first  2 
years  of  Medicare  coverage,  benefits 
could  reach  a  potential  $15.5  million  of 
reduced  public  assistance  pajonents 
and  increased  tax  revenues.  By  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  the  net  gain 
oould  be  as  much  as  $31  million. 

In  1982.  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  issued  a  reirart  to  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee. 
OTA'S  report.  "Technology  and  Handi- 
capped People,"  concluded  that  the 
most  Important  issues  to  be  addressed 
for  the  handicapped  relate  to  financ- 
ing, distributing  Justice,  and  coordinat- 
ing programs  and  goals.  This  report 
clearly  indicates  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment support  of  developing  technol- 
ogies to  aid  the  handicapi;>ed.  I  believe 
this  legislation  would  answer  tame  of 
the  questions  the  OTA  report  raised. 

We  have  seen  many  technological 
advances  since  the  early  sixties.  In  the 
last  decade,  we  have  taken  technology 
developed  for  one  arena  and  success- 
fully transferred  its  applicaticm  to 
areas  different  from  the  original  in- 
tentiims.  For  Instance,  the  technologi- 
cal advances  developed  originally  for 
NASA  have  been  transferred  to  reha- 
bilitation engineering.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  rechargeable  pacemaker* 
and  increasingly  sophisticated  pros- 
thetic limbs  to  see  the  evidence  of  this 
transfer  of  technological  Innovations. 
One  of  the  main  responsibilities  that 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  advanced  re- 
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search  and  technology  is  to  apply  that 
gained  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  as 
many  as  possible.  If  we  Ignore  this  re- 
QMinslblllty  to  the  handlc^tped,  we  all 
lose. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  Is  to  gen- 
erate Independence  and  rehabilitation. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues again  (m  this  and  similar  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  helping  the  dlsablM  ac- 
quire employment  and  acdiieve  inde- 
pendence. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJt.1433 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  vm  and  ZIZ  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  treat  certain  senso- 
ry and  oommonlcation  aids  as  medical  and 
other  health  servioes.  and  for  other  pur- 


Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
BepTtaentaitvea  of  the  Vnited  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed, 


Sacnox  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Handicapped  Independence  Assistance  Act 
of  19«6". 

mmnias 

Sac  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  increased  availability  and  use  of 
technologically  advanced  sensory  and  com- 
munication aids,  equipment,  and  devices  by 
Individuals  who  are  blind,  severely  visually 
Impaired,  deaf,  severely  hearing  impaired, 
or  vocally  impaired  would  reduce  the  handi- 
caps of  such  Individuals  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment, education,  and  adf-eare; 

(3)  such  sensory  and  communication  aids, 
equftxnent.  and  devioea  would  open  many 
new  Job  (wportunlties  fbr  their  users,  but 
sre  beyond  the  financial  means  of  many 
such  Individuals; 

(3)  although  payment  for  such  aids,  equip- 
ment, and  devices  Is  not  expressly  prohibit- 
ed by  statutes  authorizing  Federal  health 
insurance  programs,  regulations  of  both 
Federal  and  State  agencies  result  in  wide- 
mread  denials  of  eacA  payments;  snd 

(4)  wider  acquisition  of  such  aids,  equip- 
ment, and  devices'  by  persons  with  disabil- 
ities would  benefit  the  national  eocmomy, 
disabled  persons,  and  their  families  tiirou^ 
Increased  employment.  Independence,  snd 
Improved  education  for  such  penons,  and  Is 
therefore  in  the  national  Interest. 

AMBTDimm  TO  SOCIAL  SSUUKITI  ACT 

Bmc  3.  (SKI)  Section  ISOKs)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignattng  paragraphs  (11) 
through  (14)  ss  paragraphs  (13)  through 
(16)  respectivdy; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
f ollowtaig  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  sensory  and  communication  aids  de- 
signed to  substantially  reduce  or  rtiminat^ 
handlfaps  to  employment  and  education 
caused  by  hlinrtnfss.  drafness.  a  sevoe  hear- 
ing or  visual  impaiiment.  or  the  inability  to 
communicate  vocally.  Including  training  In 
the  use  of  such  aids.". 

(3)  Section  1804(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (11)  snd  (13)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(13)  and  (13)". 

(b)  Section  1863(aXl)  of  such  Act  is 
smended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subpangraiA  (B); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  samioblon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ".  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  tai  the  case  of  items  snd  servioes  de- 
scribed hi  section  ISOKsXll).  which  sre  not 
reasonalde  and  necessary  for  reducing  or 
eliminating  handicaps  caused  by  *«Htw<»»— 
deafness,  a  severe  hearing  or  visual  impair- 
ment, or  the  inabOlty  to  communicate  vocal- 
ly:". 

(c)  Sectlqa  1833  of  such  Act  is  m««~«*h  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 


"(k)  With  reject  to  expenses  incurred  tar 
items  and  sei  vices  described  In  section 
1861UX11).  no  more  than  $6,000  tai  any  cal- 
endar year,  and  no  more  than  $16,000  in  any 
five  ooosecuttve  ralfndar  years.  shaU  be  con- 
sidered ss  incurred  expensca  for  purposes  of 
subsectioas  (a)  and  (b).". 

(d)  Section  1906(aXU)  of  swA  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "devices"  the 
following:  ".  Inrhiding  sensory  and  commu- 
nication aids  described  in  section 
1861UX11)". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaO  be  effective  with  respect  to  Items  and 
snvices  furnished  on  or  after  January  1, 
l9Mjm 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONDITIONS  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 


or  MASSACHUSXm 
m  THE  HOtTSS  or  RXPRXSSMTATIVBS 

Wednetdav.  March  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  ^leaker.  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
the  Congress  with  regard  to  XJJB. 
policy  toward  El  Salvador.  There  are 
legitimate  differences  of  opinion  on 
how  to  deal  with  the  situaticm  in  that 
country;  and  these  views  will  certainly 
be  aired  during  consideration  of  the 
upcoming  foreign  aid  authorization 
bllL  However,  regardless  of  our  politi- 
cal leanings,  one  thing  is  (dear— vio- 
loice  and  terror  continue  to  plague  El 
Salvador. 

In  reqwnse  to  the  current  levels  of 
violence  and  civil  unrest  in  El  Salva- 
dor, I  have  introduced  legislation 
(HA.  822)  which  would  temporarily 
suspend  the  detention  and  deportation 
of  Salvadorans  now  in  the  United 
States.  The  susiTension  would  be  for 
i^proximately  2  years,  during  which 
time  the  G«ieral  Accounting  Otlice 
would  be  asked  to  ccmduct  a  study  oon- 
coning  the  general  pli^t  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  refugees  and  the  oversll  con- 
ditions in  EI  Salvador.  Senator  Dnmis 
DsCoHcnn  of  Arizona  has  introduced 
Identical  legislation  (S.  377)  in  the 
Senate. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Ms.  HoU^  Buikhalter.  Washington 
representative  for  the  Anmicas  Watch 
Conmiittee.  detailing  some  of  the  <nir- 
rmt  human  ri^ts  violations  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Knowing  that  many  of  my  col- 
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leagues  are  oonoemed  with  this  issue, 
I  ask  that  Us.  BuAhalter's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao.  I  would  also 
like  to  submit  a  description  of  my  leg- 
islaticm. 
The  materials  follow. 

Ambucas  Watcb, 
WaahtngUm,  DC.  March  4.  l$tS. 
Hon.  Job  Moakut. 
Obumoii  BviMtaA 
WaaMngton.  DC 

Dam  CoMBMSMAii  Mouasr  Am  you 
know,  the  AmerlCM  Wkteh  baa  bean  doaely 
monttorlnc  buman  ri^ta  eondltlona  taa  B 
Salrador  for  tba  paat  aareral  yean.  Amoi- 
caa  Watcb  itiMuaantatlTea  raoently  returned 
from  a  mlaalan  to  B  Sahrador  to  prepare 
our  liztb  comiirebenatTe  report,  and.  unfor- 
tunately, bate  doeumented  aerloua  onsolns 
abuiCB  of  buman  rights  in  tbat  country.  Be- 
cauae  of  fflntin"**  kUlinga  of  drlUana  by 
ttae  Anned  FOroea  and  armed  oppoaltkm 
f oroee,  and  tbe  upbeaval  of  drQ  war  wbleta 
baa  created  bundreda  of  tboiiaanda  of  refu- 
■Ma  and  dlaplawid  peraooa,  I  bebere  tbat 
tbe  ICoakley-DeConclnl  leglalatkin  mandat- 
taic  a  temporary  atay  of  deportation  of  Sal- 
vadorana  in  ttae  United  Statea  la  aa  relevant 
today  aa  when  you  first  Introduced  the  Ull 
In  tbe  Mtb  Congreaa. 

Am  you  are  aware,  in  one  area  death 
■quad  Miuwf  and  illaainwaiaiifea  thfirn 
have  been  tmprovementa  In  B  Salvador. 
Many  people  oonchHlf  tbat  aa  a  result  B 
Saivador'a  buman  rlgbta  problems  are  over. 
NoUilnc  could  be  further  from  tbe  caae.  In 
the  period  from  July  1984  through  Decem- 
ber 1M4.  the  human  righto  monitoring 
office  of  the  Arebdioceae  of  San  Salvador. 
Tutela  Legal,  reported  40  kUllngi  of  ctvUlana 
by  non-uniformed  death  aquada  (which  have 
cloae  tlea  to  the  Salvadoran  aimed  foroea). 
In  tbe  lame  period,  there  were  S7  dlaappear- 
anoea  attributable  to  tbe  same  f oroea.  tlieae 
numbera— aa  abocklngly  high  aa  they  seem— 
are  nonetbeleaa  an  Improvement  for  B  Sal- 
vador, where  In  the  past,  death  aquad  klll- 
iDfi  and  illmi>iweianffa  numbered  In  the 
bundreda  every  month. 

In  another  area,  however,  there  baa  been 
no  Improvement  In  the  buman  righto  attua- 
tkm.  In  our  many  Interviews  with  aalvador- 
an  dvlllana  dlaplaoed  by  vkdenoe  from  the 
aonea  of  oonfUet.  church  offidala,  Jbumal- 
ista,  lepreeentattvea  of  tntematlonal  human- 
itarian offidala,  UjB.  Bnbaaay  offidala,  and 
Salvadoran  military  offidala,  the  Amerioaa 
Watcb  found  that  ttae  Salvadoran  Army  and 
Air  rone  are  attempting  to  win  ttae  war  by 
f  oidng  dvlUana  out  of  guerrilla-oontrolled 
aonea.  The  Salvadoran  Armed  Forcea  uae 
both  terror  taotloa  to  force  dvlllana  from 
conflleted  areaa  (auch  aa  bombbig  civilian 
targeto  and  aaaaulto  by  ground  foroea)  and 
more  humane  methodi  (auch  aa  phyalcally 
removing  dvfllans  by  hellooptering  them  to 
dlaplaced  peraima  campa. 

Two  particularly  well-documented  maaa»- 
crea  of  dvlllana  took  place  during  the  laat 
half  of  1M4.  In  July,  ttae  Army  masncred  at 
least  68  dvOlan  noncombatanto  at  Loa  Uanl- 
toa  to  Cabanaa  Department.  Ctaurcta  offi- 
dala and  western  Joumallato  vtalted  the  site 
of  the  inasaarrf  days  after  the  Incident, 
viewed  the  bodies,  took  testimony  from  sur- 
vivors and  family  members  still  present  In 
the  area,  and  compiled  a  llat  of  victims. 
Roughly  half  of  tbe  68  dead  were  children 
under  14  years  of  age.  The  Mew  Toxk  Ttmea, 
Cbrlatlan  Science  Monitor  and  Boston 
Ololie  all  carried  detailed  aocounto  of  the  In- 
cident. The  Boston  Olobe  of  Sept.  9.  1984 
reported  tbe  following: 
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"Villagers  of  Los  'J^^'t^  a  hamlet  of  188 
residents,  said  govemmant  troops  coBsbed 
ttae  areas  for  guarrinaa  ttarae  ttmea  earlier 
ttak  year.  But  tai  tbe  July  campaign.  vtUag- 
eis  said,  the  soldlen  for  ttae  flrat  tiBM  avoid- 
ed open  roada.  Iiwtead  ttaey  acaled  rocks  and 
cut  through  buata  and  tiramhlna  to  take  to 
ttae  taiUa  above  ttae  baaaleto  before  village 
lookouto  spotted  them.  When  word  ftaially 
went  out  at  duak  on  July  18  that  tbe 
'eneeay'  waa  ready,  neariy  1,000  peaaanto 
(ram  seven  lismMs  grsbbed  their  diOdren 
and  set  out  CO  a  frantic  maieta.  sttrnibling  hi 
ttae  darknam  down  rmvlnea  and  over  prom- 
ontoriaa,  ttae  villsgefs  said.  Ttaey  Hoped  to 
reaeta  ttae  cavea  and  gulliea  wtaere  ttaey  taad 
hid  aaf  ely  during  past  army  Inwirstoiis. 

"On  the  morning  of  July  19  tbe  soldiers 
came  down  after  Uiem.  acoordtDg  to  the  vfl- 
lagera.  With  sticks,  troops  boat  In  the  roots 
of  empty  houses  snd  one  elMBsntaiT  sebooL 
■We  weren't  there.'  said  Tula  ■soobar,  "so 
the  bouses  bad  to  pay". 

"Napoleon  Oassaa.  88,  aaki  he  was  crowd- 
ed In  the  buabea  on  one  side  of  a  ravine  with 
86  villagera  whan  aoldieis  fired  on  them 
with  a  fnMf>iHi»  gun  from  the  other  aide. 
Oamae  aald  a  woman  named  Gloria  Vldea, 
24,  and  her  two  dilldren,  one  age  8  and  the 
other  6  m^?»»tti«,  froee  with  fear  and  were 
left  brtdnd  aa  ottaera  premed  up  on  the  bUL 

Mlnutea  later.  Oamea  and  other 
heard  a  aokUer  caD  out  to  bla 
'Do  I  leave  her  or  kfll  herT'  'Light  the  Are.' 
Oamea  quoted  tbe  offioer  as  staouting. 
Then  we  heard  rlflea  rattUnT  Oamea  said. 
Oamea  said  he  found  the  three  bodlea  when 
be  returned  to  bla  home  July  sand. 

"Oamea'  alater  Tereaa,  88,  feU  behind  be- 
cauae  of  a  bad  hip.  Witnesses  said  they  saw 
her  bring  captured  by  troops.  She  did  not 
reappear.  VOlagers  believe  tbat  she  and  six 
ottaer  parsons  were  lieaten  to  deatta  and 
ttaelr  bodiea  puataed  taito  a  public  aduwl  la- 
trine. Ttaey  aald  ttaey  found  dottaing  tatters 
snd  parto  of  tauman  limbs  ttaere. 

"Villagers  said  ttaat  later  tai  ttae  afternoon 
of  July  19,  soldiers  burned  88  bodies.  taKlud- 
Ing  9  dilldren.  In  a  wooded  clearing.  From 
his  taldlng  place,  farmer  Aquldlo  Roaa,  88, 
saw  ttaree  bonflrea.  Reporteis  wtao  vlatted 
the  rite  saw  a  mound  wtaere  guerrillaa  were 
said  to  have  dug  a  mam  grave.  The  area  was 
Uttered  with  buman  bones,  many  burned, 
and  nearby  treea  were  sprayed  with  bullet 
holea." 

A  second  msssaere  took  place  In  August 
1984  In  Cbalatenango  Department  where 
approximately  600  dvlllana  (with  aeverml 
armed  guerrilla  eacorto)  attempted  to  flee 
the  village  of  1mm  Vueltas  and  nearby  bam- 
leto  when  tbe  Army  began  shelling  homes 
with  mortar  fire.  The  Army  opened  fire  on 
the  tleetaig  dvlllans  and  at  least  50  died  In 
the  attack. 

In  addition  to  Joumalisto'  accounto  such 
as  the  one  quoted  above  and  testimonials 
from  litnresra  and  family  members,  tbe 
statemento  of  Salvadoran  military  offidala 
themaelvea  suggest  tbat  the  Armed  Ftnves 
consider  the  areas  of  conflict  "free  fire" 
acnes  and  all  dvOlans  living  there  aa  appro- 
priate targeta.  A  top  Salvadoran  conunand- 
er,  CoL  Slgifredo  Oehoa  publtdy  stated  In 
January  1965  that  he  has  eatabliabed  a 
number  of  free  Are  aones  In  Cbalatenango 
and  the  armed  forcea  prem  office,  OO- 
FREPA,  frequently  deacribea  air  force 
bombing  operations  to  "soften  up"  conflict- 
ed areaa.  When  the  Americas  Watch  aaked 
membeis  of  the  DJS.  Military  Oroup  at  tbe 
XJJB.  Bm^TTT  whether  there  are  fixed  mili- 
tary Installationa  or  concentrations  of  guer- 
rillaa in  theae  areas  which  would  be  appro- 
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priate  targeto  for  bombing,  we  were  in- 
formed ttaat  ttalB  la  not  ttae  caae.  Purttaer- 
more,  ttae  Bnbaaay  atated  ttaat  ttaate  are  no 
aross  of  ttae  country  wtildi  are  soffidently 
onpty  of  dvlllana  ttaat  ttaey  may  aUow  for 
"tree  Are".  Acoordlngly.  it  appears  that  the 
Air  Forces'  "sottentaig  up"  operations  are 
for  the  puipoaaa  of  f ordng  dvaianB  to  flee 
theae  areaa  ao  aa  to  deprive  ttae  guerrillas  of 
the  civilian  base. 

In  eif^**^''  to  consistent  violatlona  by  the 
Salvadotan  Armed  Forcea,  ttae  Salvadoran 
guoriUaa  alao  coounit  acto  of  violence 
agaiiMt  dvfllans.  In  the  laat  alx  months  of 
lOM.  TuteU  Legal  compiled  taifocmatlon  on 
M  kflltogs  of  dvOlana  and  84  dlsappearancea 
that  It  attributed  to  the  guerriUaa.  In  July 
1984.  the  guerrillaa  executed  a  group  of  9 
oapturad  dvOlana  m  the  village  of  Coooa- 
pera,  Morasan.  Furthermore,  as  you  are 
aware,  thousaniti  of  civilians  ded  ttae  De- 
partment of  Moraaan  earlier  in  1964  be- 
cauae  of  a  poUey  of  forced  recruitment  of 
young  men  into  ttae  guerrilla  forces. 

It  seems  dear  to  me.  Oongreswnsi 
ley.  ttaat  because  of  ttae  violatkma  of  tauman 
rigtato  by  botta  ttae  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forcea  and  ttae  guerriUaa,  aU  dvillana  in  B 
Salvador  face  parr.inilar  dangers  sssortsteil 
with  tbe  maadve  upheaval  canaed  by  a 
Uoody  dvU  war.  Tlierefore,  it  aeems  par- 
ticularly appropriate  tbat  the  executive 
branch  grant  ttae  same  relief  to  Salvadorans 
ttaat  it  taas  provided  many  other  national 
groopa  whoee  homelands  are  stanOarly  af- 
fected. "Extended  Voluntary  Departure,"  a 
temporary  stay  of  deportation,  is  an  admin- 
istrative remedy  for  a  aerloua  humanitarian 
problem.  I  reapeetfully  urge  you  to  continue 
your  etf orto  to  see  that  tbla  remedy  is  avaU- 
able  for  Salvadoiana  tai  the  XJA 
SIneerely, 

HOLLT  BuaXHALTSa, 

Amerieaa  WaUK 

MoAKLST/DaCoacon    Bnx:    TBiKMUxn.T 

SusFaauuw  trs  DiroaTATioii  or  Salva- 

ooBAin  n  THS  Unm  Statb 

Due  to  the  current  levels  of  dvU  strife  in 
B  Salvador.  Repreaentattve  Joe  Moakley 
(D-MA)  and  Senator  Dennla  DeOondni  (D- 
AZ)  have  bitroduced  leglalatton  (HJt  822  In 
the  House:  S.  ST?  in  the  Senate)  to  suspend 
the  depoftatian  of  Salvadorans  from  tbe 
U.8.  for  approximately  two  years.  The  sus- 
pension wm  allow  time  for  a  study  of  securi- 
ty and  humanitarian  problems  as  they  per- 
tain to  thoae  Salvadorans  who  would  be  de- 
ported, as  weU  as  general  oondltiona  in  the 
Ontral  American  region  regarding  Salva- 
doran refugeea  and  dlaplared  persons. 

Tbe  study,  which  is  outlined  In  the  legisla- 
tion, is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  (OAO).  beginning  within  60 
days  of  the  enactment  of  the  bllL  Ttae  OAO 
is  an  aim  of  ttae  Congrem  which  aaslsto  that 
l)ody  in  examining  and  analysing  problems 
of  special  Intereat  to  It.  The  OAO  wlU  ex- 
plore, among  ottaer  ttaings,  the  clrcum- 
stanoea  of  Salvadorans  deported  from  ttae 
VS.  It  wm  also  look  at  ttae  problems  of  dis- 
placed persons  in  B  Salvador,  addreastng 
ttadr  T>TT*i**~—  and  protection  needa,  and 
examining  other  general  characteristics  of 
that  population.  Theee  reaulto  are  to  be 
conwared  and  contrasted  with  situations  in 
which  the  UA  has  granted  temporary 
haven  (Le.,  "extended  voluntary  departure" 
or  "EVD")  to  other  nationalltiea, 

Upon  completion  of  the  study,  which  the 
OAO  has  one  year  to  finiah.  relevant  (3on- 
greasional  oommltteea  are  to  examine  it  and 


forward  their  remmmendations  to  their  re- 
spective houses  of  tbe  Oongrass.  Insddltian 
to  receiving  the  findings  of  the  report,  the 
committees  are  to  consider  steps  to  assure 
tbe  proteetian  of  Salvadoran  refugees  snd 
displaced  persons,  pertinent  UjB.  treaty  oliU- 
gationa  and  taow  theee  are  being  fulflDed, 
ttae  apprapriatenem  of  continuing  the 
pension  of  deportation,  and  other  I 

FtaMlly,  ttae  snspenskm  of 
depectation  pertiJiis  to  Salvadorans  wtao 
were  hi  ttae  UJB.  prior  to  ttae  date  of  ttae 
bin's  enaetaunt.  The  suspc 
caUy  expires  upon  completion  of  the  i 
outlined  above,  unleas  ttae 
action  to  extend  it  This  praeesB  wm  require 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two-and«-taalf  yeara. 
<lepeiidli>g  the  speed  wttta  wtaicta  the  Con- 
I  wm  work,  ttae  lengtta  of  Congressional 
,  and  other  faetora.* 
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•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introdudng  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  requiring 
that  Federal  judges  be  reconfirmed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  every  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  presently  Federal 
judges  once  appointed,  serve  life 
terms.  The  only  constitutional  mechar 
nism  for  removal  of  these  judges  is  im- 
peachment. And  as  we  all  know,  im- 
peachment is  a  long  and  arduous  proc- 
ess which  historically  has  been  exer- 
cised on  only  nine  occasions,  resulting 
In  actual  removal  from  office  of  only 
four  judgea. 

In  the  abaenoe  of  any  other  effective 
formal  procedure  for  dismlsaal,  Feder- 
al judgea  have  been  elevated  to  a  stat- 
ure unprecedented  and  unequaled  by 
any  other  Federal  officiaL  Unfortu- 
nately, as  a  consequence,  there  is  no 
procedure  for  removal  of  a  judge  who 
may  be  senile,  disabled,  dishonest,  or 
in  any  other  way  unfit  to  fulfill  his  or 
her  MHistitutional  responslbnitJeg. 

According  to  article  ni  of  the  Con- 
gtltutlon.  Supreme  Court  Justices  and 
inferior  court  judges  are  appointed  to 
their  office  for  a  term  of  good  behav- 
ior. I  certainly  recognise  and  compli- 
ment the  wisdmn  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  who,  by  separating  judi- 
cial officials  from  the  political  process, 
preserved  and  defined  the  principle  of 
separate  but  equal  branches  of  Oov- 
emment.  However,  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  this  separation  has  resulted 
not  in  a  more  effective  judicial  system 
but  rather  in  a  greater  dimarity  be- 
tween the  various  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. The  life  tenure  of  these  judges 
has  made  them  leas,  not  more,  ac- 
countable for  their  actions  and  deci- 
sions. 

Furthermore,  and  more  significant- 
ly,  is  the  increasing  use  by  judges  of 
their  judicial  power  as  a  forum  for  leg- 
islatlng  social  policy.  Our  judicial 
syston  was  established  to  interpret 
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law,  not  to  formulate  national  policy. 
However,  in  the  last  several  years, 
many  of  our  Federal  judges  have 
takoi  to  backdoor  legislating  <m  such 
otmtroversial  issues  as  school  prayer, 
abortion,  and  school  busing. 

I  sinonidy  bdleve  that  neither  this 
legislative  body  nor  the  American 
public  can  stand  by  and  watch  this 
transgreasimi  of  constitutloDal  author- 
ity. National  policy  decisions  should 
not  be  f <»mulated  in  our  courts  but 
rather  should  be  duly  deliberated  and 
decided  by  tbe  people's  elected  rqire- 
sentatives  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  so  that 
our  Nation  can  once  again  be  assured 
of  three  separate  but  equal  branches 
of  Oovemment. 

Thank  you.* 
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cut's  citizens— and  aU  of  us  as  Ameri- 
cans—honor  .• 
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•  Mrs.  KENNELLT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  join  my  oolleaguea  and 
my  fellow  Americans  in  observing 
Black  Hist<N7  Month.  This  year's  cele- 
lHati(»  marics  the  49th  time  this 
Nation  has  joined  to  commemorate 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  bla(± 
Americans,  achievements  iriiii^  are 
far  too  precious  to  be  overlooked. 

BiMck.  History  Month  has  medal  sig- 
nificance to  me  this  year.  As  the  State 
of  Connecticut  celebrates  the  350th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  I  have 
come  to  a  new  appreciation  of  how 
much  that  history  has  been  enriched 
and  enlivened  by  the  contributions  of 
black  Americans. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  for 
example,  blacks  served  in  25  of  Con- 
necticut's militia  cmnpanies.  The  roll 
of  honor  includes  men  like  Caesar 
Clai^  bom  in  Africa,  who  was  at 
Valley  Forge  in  the  freeatng  winter  of 
1777-78.  Tliere  was  Ebeneaer  Hill,  a 
freed  slave,  who  witnessed  the  surren- 
der of  a«ieral  Burgoyne.  And  their 
was  Lemuel  Haynea.  bom  in  West 
Hartford,  who  enlisted  as  a  Minute 
Man  in  1774.  joined  the  army  at  the 
siege  of  BosUm.  and  fought  with 
Ethan  Allen  and  the  Orem  Mountain 
Boys  at  the  Battle  of  Tloonderoga. 
Haynes  went  on  to  becone  one  of  the 
best-^nown  Congregational  ministers 
of  his  day  and  was  the  first  Uack  to 
receive  an  honorary  master's  degree. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
the  black  men  and  wnnen  of  Con- 
necticut have  made  contributions  in 
many  f  ieldis.  As  judges  and  scientists, 
educators,  and  painters,  editors,  politi- 
cal activists,  and  public  servants, 
theirs  is  a  superb  record  of  achieve- 
ment. The  accomplishments  of  these 
outstanding  men  and  womra  form  an 
impressive  legacy  that  aU  of  Connecti- 
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•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
I^waker.  recently  I  introduced  leglsla- 
Uon.  HJL  1310.  to  extend  the  Medi- 
care hofidoe  benefit  beyond  the  statu- 
tory sunset  date  of  October  1. 1086,  to 
October  1. 1088. 

This  bill  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  would  amend  Public  Law  97- 
248.  the  National  Btmpkx  Retanhurse- 
ment  Act,  by  changing  the  sunset  date 
and  leavtaog  all  other  aqtects  of  the 
benefit  intact  This  would  give  the  ad- 
ministration some  additional  ti*"*  to 
collect,  analyse,  and  rqxnt  to  the  Con- 
greas  on  the  costs  and  quality  of  hos- 
pioe  services  as  mandat.ed  in  the  Medi- 
care hosidoe  benefit. 

During  this  2-year  extension  period, 
hosidoes  would  be  able  to  continue 
caring  for  Medieare-ellglhle  terminally 
ill  Americans  Patients  would  be  able 
to  omtinue  to  choose  the  hospice  al- 
tonatlve  Instead  of  the  more  costly 
cycle  of  hospitalisation,  nursing 
homes,  and  hcnne  health  agencies. 

There  is  a  need  for  this  legislation 
because  ihe  administration  delayed 
the  Implementation  of  the  Medicare 
hospice  benefit  and  failed  to  aet  In 
motion  cost  collection  methods  In  a 
timely  fashion.  The  administration 
should  colainly  have  sufficient  eval- 
uation data  by  late  1088.  and  Congress 
would  also  have  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  hoqdce  ben^lt  at  that  time. 

My  colleagues  will  also  be  pleased  to 
know  that  not  only  would  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Medicare  tumpice  benefit 
for  2  years  help  the  people,  but  it 
would  also  hdp  our  Federal  budget.  In 
October  1080.  the  administration  con- 
ducted a  national  hoaiilce  demonstra- 
tioo  project  in  26  sites  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  preliminary  rqwrt  from 
this  demonstrati<m  intijeet  movides 
convincing  evidence  that  hoqyice  inpar 
tient  care  and  ho^ice  home  care  save 
rather  than  cost  Medicare  dollars.  In 
its  study  of  the  fiscal  Impact  of  the 
Medicare  hoqpioe  benefit,  the  Oongrea- 
sional  Budget  Office  estimated  that 
the  substltutiaD  of  hoqilce  care  tar 
the  traditional  mix  of  swloes  used  by 
terminal  patimts  would  save  the  Medi- 
care trust  fund  mc»e  than  $100  million 
during  the  first  3  years  of  the  benefit 
and  would  save  even  more  as  hospice 
care  become  more  accessible  and  avail- 
able to  patients  throu^out  the 
United  States. 

To  allow  Medicare  beneficiaries  the 
voluntary  choice  of  living  out  the  final 
months  and  we^s  of  their  lives  under 
the  compassionate  and  competent  care 
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ai  a  hoiploe  program  to  a  responsible 
way  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget. 

In  Dade  County.  VL,  there  to  a  hos- 
pice. Hospice.  Inc.  which  provides 
quality  inpatient  and  home  hospice 
care.  Hospice.  Inc.  to  one  of  the  Na- 
ticm'i  first  hospices.  As  one  of  the  ad- 
ministration's 26  model  demonstration 
hospices.  It  helped  to  prove  both  the 
quality  and  the  oost-savings  potential 
of  hospice  services.  If  Hospice.  Inc. 
were  threatened,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand terminally  ill  residents  of  south 
Florida,  who  are  annusily  eared  for  by 
Hospice.  Inc.  would  be  forced  back 
into  the  much  more  expensive  acute 
care  hospital  beds. 

Although  I  would  prefer  that  the 
Medicare  hospice  benefit  be  made  per- 
manent, thto  blU  would  at  least  extend 
thto  boiefit  for  2  more  years  in  order 
to  give  the  administration  some  addi- 
tional time  to  fulfill  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  98-617.  Per- 
h^Ni,  during  the  consideration  of  thto 
bill  in  OHnmittee.  some  ways  could  be 
found  to  improve  the  benefit  during 
the  2-year  extension. 

Thto  bill  would  allow  the  care  and 
compassion  which  to  provided  by  hos- 
pices for  dying  persons  and  their  fami- 
lies to  continue.  In  addition,  the  sav- 
ings impact  on  the  Medicare  trust 
fund  which  results  when  beneficiaries 
are  able  to  substitute  hospice  services 
for  the  traditional  cycle  of  care  in  the 
last  6  months  of  life  would  also  contin- 
ue. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  sponsoring  thto  legislation  to 
extend  the  Medicare  hospice  benefit 
until  1988.« 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  mw  TOBK 
ni  THx  HOUSE  or  axpKXSBrTATivn 

Wedne$day,  March  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  House  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  woiild  designate  October 
16.  1985.  as  "World  Food  Day."  World 
Food  Day  has  been  supported  by  C<hi- 
gress  for  the  past  4  years  and  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  in- 
creasing the  public's  awareness  of  the 
global  problems  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  thto  point.  I  am  in- 
serting the  full  text  of  the  House  Joint 
resolution    designating    October    16. 
1985.  as  "World  Food  Day." 
HJ.  Rn.  iTi 

Joint  raaolutloo  to  dfulgnrnte  October  16, 
198S,  M  "World  Food  Day" 

WhenM  hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition 
remain  dally  facta  of  life  (or  hundredi  of 
ipnifaMM  of  people  throughout  the  world  and 
(amine  la  again  afflicting  ao  many  of  the 
countries  o(  A(rlca; 

Whereaa  the  children  o(  the  world  Mutter 
the  moat  aerloua  ef(eeta  o(  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  mlUlona  of  children  dying 
each  year  (rom  hunger-related  Ulneaa  and 
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ilinaan.  and  many  oChera  ■uf(«rtng  peima- 
nent  phyaleal  or  mental  ImpaJzment.  Includ- 
ing hlliMlnaai  hecauati  o(  vitamin  and  pro- 
tein ilefh  lei  If  lies; 

Whereaa  Ooogresi  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned by  the  rise  at  hunger,  recurring  nat- 
ural eataatrophea.  and  Inadequate  (ood  pro- 
duction and  diatrttiutkm  now  a((ecttng  a 
large  number  at  African  oountriea  and  the 
need  (or  an  appropriate  United  Statea  re- 
ipoiHe  to  energeney  and  loog-tann  (ood 
ncicwti  of  that  continent: 

Wheraaa  there  la  growing  recognition  that 
Improved  agricultural  poUdea.  Including 
(anner  inoentlvsB.  are  neeeaaary  In  many  de- 
veloplns  oountriea  to  tnereaae  food  produc- 
tion and  natfcmal  eeonomlc  growth: 

Whereaa  there  Is  a  need  to  Increaae  the  in- 
volvement  of  the  private  vrtuntary  and 
buatneaa  aeetora.  working  with  governmenta 
^iirf  the  Inteniational  coBununlty,  In  the 
leareh  (or  aolutlona  to  (ood  and  hunger 
probtema; 

Whereaa  although  progreaa  haa  been 
made  In  reducing  the  Incidence  o(  hunger 
and  malnutrition  In  the  United  Statea,  cer- 
tain groupa.  notably  Native  Americana,  mi- 
grant worken.  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated dlaeaaea; 

Whereas  national  polldea  concerning 
food,  farmland,  and  nutrition  require  con- 
tinuing evaluation  and  ahould  conaldfr  and 
strive  (or  the  well-being  and  protection  o( 
aU  realdenU  at  the  United  Statea  and  par- 
ticularly thoae  most  at  health  riak: 

Whereaa  there  la  wldeapread  concern  that 
the  uae  and  conservation  o(  land  and  water 
reaources  required  (or  (ood  production 
throughout  the  United  Statea  enaure  care 
for  the  national  patrimony  we  bequeath  to 
future  generatkma: 

Whereas  the  United  Statea  haa  alwaya 
■upported  the  principle  that  the  health  o(  a 
nation  dependa  on  a  strong  agriculture 
baaed  on  private  enterprise  and  the  primacy 
o(  the  Independent  (amlly  (arm: 

Whereaa  the  United  Statea,  aa  the  worid's 
largest  producer  and  trader  o(  (ood,  haa  a 
key  role  to  play  In  tttoiU  to  aaalst  oountriea 
and  people  to  improve  their  ability  to  (eed 
themaelvea: 

Whereaa  the  United  Statea  haa  a  long  tra- 
dition o(  dononstratlng  Ita  humanitarian 
concern  (or  helping  the  hungry  and  mal- 
nouriahed: 

Whereaa  e((orta  to  reaoWe  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  mainte- 
nance o(  world  peace  and  tbere(ore  to  the 
lecurlty  o(  the  United  Statea: 

Whereas  Congreaa  la  acutely  aware  o(  the 
paradox  o(  hnp***™*  (arm  aurpluaes  and 
rising  (arm  (oredosiffes  In  the  United 
Statea  despite  the  deaperate  need  (or  (ood 
by  hundreds  of  mlUlona  o(  people  around 
the  world; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  contained 
In  the  1980  report  o(  the  Prealdentlal  Com- 
mlaelon  on  World  Hunser  la  that  efforts  be 
undertaken  to  Increaae  public  awareneaa  o( 
the  world  hunger  problem: 

Whereaa  the  member  nations  o(  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organisation  o(  the  United 
Natlona  designated  October  16  o(  each  year 
aa  World  Food  Day  becauae  o(  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  Increaalngly  danger- 
oua  world  (ood  situation: 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nisation was  conceived  at  a  con(erence  In 
Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  with  a  goal  o(  (ree- 
dom  (rom  hunger  and  1MB  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  o(  the  organlnUlon's  exiatence; 
Whereas  past  observancea  o(  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
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o(  the  so  Statea,  the  Diatrlet  at  Cohmibla. 
the  ocmmonwealth  at  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territortaa  and  poaaeaalnna  at  the  United 
Stataa,  by  reaoluttons  o(  Congreaa,  by  Presi- 
dential prodamatkna,  by  pragnuas  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Government  departmenta  and 
agendea,  and  by  the  governmenta  and  peo- 
plea  of  many  other  nations:  and 

Whereaa  more  than  IM  private  and  volun- 
tary organlsatlona  and  many  thouaanrta  o( 
communtly  leaden  are  participating  In  the 
pluming  at  Worid  Pood  Day  obaervanoea 
(or  19W:  Mow,  there(are,  be  It 

Jtcsolvstf  6y  tKt  Senat*  and  Houae  of  Hep- 
re$tfUaHvu  of  the  United  Slatet  of  America 
in  Congreaa  aaaembUd,  That  October  16, 
196S,  Is  hereby  deslgnat^wl  aa  "Workl  Pood 
Day".  The  Prealdent  la  authorised  snd  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  at  the  United  Statea  to  otaaerve 
that  day  with  appropriate  actlvttlea  to  ex- 
plore ways  In  which  our  Nation  can  (urther 
contribute  to  the  elimination  at  hunger  In 
the  worid.* 


STOP  PAYING  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTORS' PDBUC  RELA- 
110NS  COSTS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PEIE)  STARK 

orcAuroamA 


'ATIVXS 


nr  THE  Honss  or 

Wednesday,  March  1. 1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  press  re- 
ports in  the  last  2  days  have  highlight- 
ed the  outlandish  billing  practices  of 
two  major  defense  contractors:  Boeing 
and  General  Dynamics.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  has  announced 
that  strong  action  will  be  taken 
against  General  Dynamics,  and  that 
the  Boeing  case  will  be  reviewed.  Thto 
to  proper. 

But  the  Boeing  and  General  Dynam- 
ics cases  which  have  been  made  public 
by  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  frmn 
Michigan  Mr.  Dxhobx  and  myself  do 
not  seem  to  be  exceptions.  I  fear  they 
are  the  rule. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  defense  con- 
tractors are  taking  advantage  of  cur- 
rent Federal  procurement  regulations 
and  the  Tax  Code  to  bill  the  taxpayers 
f<»-  corporate  public  relations  costs, 
while  dodging  the  taxman  themselves. 
Thto  to  not  only  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive, it  to  Ha.ni aging  to  OUT  national  se- 
curity. 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
estimates  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  at  least  $140  million  on 
defense  contractors'  public  relations 
costs  annually.  That  to  a  very  oonserv- 
aUve  estimate.  GAO's  review  of  Just  12 
contractors  leads  to  an  estimate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1600  million  a  year. 

I  have  calculated  how  many  actual 
weapons  we  could  have  purchased  in- 
stead of  plastic  desk  modeto  and  news- 
paper advertisements.  Even  using  the 
DCAA's  conservative  estimate  we 
could  have  bought  49  M-1  tanks,  or 
7.000  anUtank  missiles  for  the  Army, 
140  Harpoon  antiship  missiles  for  the 
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Navy,  or  7  F-16  fighters— plus  fuel— 
for  the  Air  Force.  And  don't  forget, 
these  figures  are  based  on  prices 
which  probably  include  public  rela- 
tl(Hi8  chargeiB. 

Should  our  tax  dollars  be  buying  a 
plastic  and  paper  military,  or  one 
made  of  steel  and  titanium? 

Today  I  am  intnMludng  a  bill,  with 
the  support  of  44  of  my  colleagues, 
which  addresses  the  tax  a^eet  of  thto 
problem  by  *'»»"'"**<"g  the  tax  deduc- 
tion defense  contractors  currently  re- 
ceive for  pubBc  relations  expenditures. 
The  purpose  of  current  tax  law  to  to 
provide  a  deduction  for  "ordinary  and 
necessary"  expenses  of  doing  business. 
In  the  arms  maricet.  given  the  domi- 
nant role  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  the  world's  largest  customer,  expe- 
diter, and  financier  of  arms  sales, 
there  to  little  advertising  and  promo- 
tion that  to  ordinary  or  necessary. 

Thto  may  seem  like  a  small  and 
arcane  tax  matter,  but  it  to  not.  Cur- 
rent procurement  and  tax  regulations 
create  incentives  for  defense  contrac- 
tors to  E^esoA  lavishly  on  advntlsing 
and  promotional  gimmicks  because 
they  not  only  often  avoid  paying  the 
costs  of  these  activities,  but  actually 
profit  from  than  by  reducing  their  tax 
payments.  Several  examples  of  the 
kind  of  expenses  contractors  have 
billed  to  the  taxpayer  illustrate  the 
waste  our  current  situation  encour- 
ages. 

The  examples  provided  below  have 
been  submitted  by  the  contractor  for 
payment  as  overhead  contract  costs, 
then  questioned  by  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency.  On  all  but  two  of 
the  examples,  the  final  overhead  cost 
claim  has  not  yet  been  negotiated: 
therefore  the  amounts  which  will  be 
actually  paid  are  unknown  at  thto 
time. 

DCAA  turvey  afprnbUe  rOationa  coata 
anpplemental  information 
Contractor  No.   and  contractor 
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Qumtlonei 

1.  icartln    ifarietta-Corpo- 

rate  office anjtaa 

2.  Tenneoo,    Newport    News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.        uojea 

3.  General    Dynamica,    Port 

Worth  Divlslan liu.ia 

4.  Utton-Ingalla  Shipbuilding 

Division 184JSS 

5.  Ifartin  Marietta  Aerospaee, 
Oriando „ ........ 

6.  General  Dynamics,  Eleetric 

Boat 4S.000 

7.  UTC— Corporate  ofttoe i.8M.ia6 

8.  FMC— Corporate  o((lce 

9.  Genenl  Dynamics— Corpo- 
rate ofdce i,sis,SM 

10.  McDonnell   Douglaa— Cor- 
porate offioe i.i»i.TOS 

11.  MrDoniwtll  Aircraft  Co n,aas 

12.  Rockwell    International- 
Corporate  o((loe 64SJM 

13.  Westlnghouse     Dectiic— 
Oontorate  office S7.ooo 

14.  Westlnghouae     Electric- 
Aerospace  A  Dectnmlca  Sya- 

tems  Dtvlsfam 

16.  Boeing— Cmporate  o((lce is«,S6e 


16.  Boeing  Aerospace  Co 

17.  niC,   Ordnance  Division 
Operatlona. 

18.  Tockheed  Mtarilea  * 
Co.,  Ine 

19.  Martin   Marlettar-Denver 


4«.4a8 


9HJS1 
•TTJSl 


90.  General  Dynamics.  Convalr 

Divisian .«..._«.......»....»...«..»». 

31.  General  Dynamica,  Pomona 

Dtvlalon  »«.«.»........»....._.._». 

29.  Hughea  Aircraft  Co.— Cor- 

ponUe  o(flce.  B  Segundo urn.u» 

33.  Uaiktee  Aircraft  Co..  niUer- 

tf^m.  0 

34.  litton  Systema,  Inc.— Cor- 
porate office _>.  0 

38.  Iiodcheed— Corponte  o(flce        toejate 

36.  Lockheed-Calif ornto  Co ._..  o 

37.  Rockwdl  International, 
North  American  Aircraft  Op- 
erations    S4»JS7 

38.  Rockwell  International. 
Space  Tranmortatian  A 
System  Group tjau.iaa 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  tax 
deduction  for  public  relations  ex- 
penses related  to  arms  sales.  I  hope 
that  my  bUl  will  alert  the  taxpayers 
and  the  Congress  to  the  broader  prob- 
lem of  what  should  and  should  not  be 
allowable  contract  costs.  Let's  stop 
paying  the  flashy  promotional  costs  of 
defense  contractors,  and  buy  more  se- 
curity for  our  tax  dollars.* 


OPPOSE  PORT  USER  FEES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSiQ 


lATIVB 


or  nmmturaMiA 
m  THi  Rovsx  OP  uraagB 
Wednesday.  March  1. 1985 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
President  Reagan  unveiled  hto  contro- 
versial budget  proposal  earlier  thto 
month,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  how 
it  would  negatively  affect  many  Amer- 
ican dtiaens.  Reaction  from  the  tar- 
geted groups— among  them  middle- 
class  working  families,  sailor  dtdaens. 
Federal  employees,  f  armos.  and  veter- 
ans—has been  fast  and  furious. 

But  there  to  another  concern  that 
also  deserves  our  attention,  and  that  to 
what  the  President's  budget  would  do 
to  the  Port  of  niHadelphla.  Our  port 
to  one  of  the  most  important  eooncnnic 
assets  we  have.  Over  90,000  Jobs  are 
linked  to  the  port,  and  every  year  $1 
billion  in  business  and  $50  million  in 
tax  revenues  are  generated  by  port 
commerce.  In  1983,  Philadelphia  edged 
out  Baltimore  as  the  No.  2  regional 
port  on  the  North  Atlantic  Coast,  and 
we're  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  an 
international  business  center. 

But  we  could  lose  thto  vital  economic 
cornerstone  if  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's "user  fee"  proposal  wins  amorov- 
al  by  Congress.  The  proposal  requires 
ports  and  their  customers  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Govemniait  for  the 
cost  of  dredging— an  expense  tradi- 
Hftn^iiy  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  enacted,  user  fees  would  deal 
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a  serious  blow  to  our  local  eccmomy 
through  lost  revenue  and  Jobs. 

While  user  fees  would  be  charged  to 
all  UJS.  ports,  such  fees  would  dispro- 
portitmately  penalise  Philadelphia,  in 
relation  to  other  east  coast  ports,  be- 
cause of  the  tmlque  characteristics  of 
our  waterway.  Ilie  Delaware  River 
navigation  system  to  made  up  of  lao 
miles  of  channeto  with  unusually  large 
depositB  of  mud  and  sQt  which  require 
difficult  and  expensive  dndgSog.  Our 
competitors  have  much  shmter  chan- 
nels, and  lower  operatixKi  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  Therefore.  Philadelphia 
would  be  forced  to  charge  hii^er  user 
fees,  making  our  port  prohibtttvely  ex- 
pensive. Instead  of  pajring  the  hialier 
fee.  many  shippers  would  choose  to 
move  their  cargo  throuib  the  ports  of 
New  York.  Baltimore,  or  Norfolk. 

It  was  precisely  to  avoid  thto  kind  of 
unfairness  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
established  Federal  responsibility  for 
channel  dredging.  They  understood 
that  tranqMOtatlon  was  a  key  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  national  defense.  As 
a  result  of  that  Federal  Involvement, 
we  have  the  best  water  transptntaticm 
system  In  the  worid.  The  Fednal  com- 
mitment to  keeping  our  pmts  <9ai 
and  functioning  has  worked  well  for 
the  past  200  years.  That  commitmoit 
to  stOl  valid  today. 

I  strong^  disagree  with  the  admlnis- 
tatlon's  argument  that  the  cost  of 
channel  maintenance  to  an  unjustified 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Federal  Govonmcnt 
benefits  from  the  services  it  provides 
to  our  Natiao's  ports.  In  1963.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Government  spent 
$400  million  for  channel  malntmance, 
while  It  took  in  more  than  $9  billion  in 
customs  receta>ts. 

The  admlntotraUcHi's  plan  to  aban- 
don Federal  responsiUlity  f  w  port 
dredging  would  be  devastating  to  cities 
like  Philadelphia  Congress  must 
oppose  user  fees— not  only  to  protect 
the  economic  health  of  major  pmt 
dtles  but.  In  the  long  run.  to  serve  our 
national  Interests.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  OSSOFBKY 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 


orruMasA 


IN  THE  Honsi  or 

Wedneadav.  March  1. 1985 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  20th  anniversary  of  Jack  Os- 
sofsky's  sovloe  with  the  Natkmal 
Councfl  on  the  Aging,  the  Nation's 
foremost  group  dedicated  to  Improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  older  Maaiiaim. 
Mr.  Ossof8kys  leadership  on  behalf  of 
the  elderly,  particularly  during  the 
last  13  years  as  executive  director  of 
NCOA.  has  served  as  a  catalytic  force 
in  our  Nation's  efforts  to  assist  our 
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•ced  dtlBsna  to  live  lives  with  dignity 
and  Mcurtty. 

Jade  OMOfkky  ii  well-known 
ttaroushout  America  for  his  stronc  ad- 
vocacy of  puldle  Initlatlvee  to  benefit 
the  elderly.  He  haa  worked  tlreleMly 
to  Btrengthen  the  Social  Security 
sjrstem  and  the  oomprehenalve  protee- 
tlona  it  mrovidea  to  older  and  disabled 
workeri  and  their  dependents.  He 
played  a  key  role  in  the  enactment  of 
Medicare  and  subsequent  efforts  to 
help  ensure  that  senior  dtiaens  receive 
njyiT»«~«»  vith  the  crushing  burden  of 
health  care  bills.  And  perhaps  more 
th^n  any  other  single  individual  in  the 
private  sector.  Jmck.  Ossofsky  has  been 
a  leader  in  our  otmtlnulng  struggle  to 
eradicate  age  discrimination  in  em- 
plojment. 

During  his  tenure  as  NCOA  execu- 
tive director.  Jack  Ossotkky  has  built 
the  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
into  a  highly  visible  and  effective  or- 
ganiiation  whkdi  is  working  to  meet 
the  needs  of  senidr  dtiaens  across  the 
spectrum.  Always  deeply  committed  to 
employment  as  a  means  of  increasing 
both  ino(»ne  and  self-esteem  for  the 
aged.  NCOA  now  administers  M 
projects  providing  6.288  jobs  to  the  el- 
derly under  the  Senior  Community 
Services  Employment  Program. 

Jack's  creativity  Is  well  illustrated  by 
a  new  program  which  NCOA  has  re- 
cently launched  which  is  providing  an 
opportunity  for  elderly  persons  to 
assist  families  with  disabled  children. 
Under  NCOA's  new  Family  Friends 
Program,  older  volunteers  are  making 
regular  visits  to  the  homes  of  these 
families  to  help  provide  care  and  nur- 
turing for  such  children.  This  program 
has  the  double  benefit  of  aswiiiting  the 
families  involved  and  also  providing  a 
meaningful  opportunity  for  the  older 
volunteers  to  use  their  skills  and  expe- 
rience In  a  productive  capadty.  NCOA. 
under  Mr.  Oaaofsky's  leadership,  has 
also  developed  the  first  standards  for 
the  operation  of  senior  centers,  as  well 
as  adult  day  care  standards,  and  is  cur- 
rently developing  programs  to  reduce 
illiteracy  anumg  the  elderly. 

JaA  Ossofsky's  entire  career  has 
been  directed  toward  how  we  as  indi- 
viduals and  collectively  as  a  sodety 
can  woi^  together  to  help  those  in 
need.  Earlier  in  his  career  he  helped 
taor  the  groundwork  for  development 
of  the  Foster  Orandparent  Program  as 
well  as  nutrition  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act 

Moreover.  Jack  Ossofsky  has  played 
a  key  role  in  shaping  perceptions  re- 
garding elderly  dtiaens  in  our  society. 
He  has  worked  extensively  with  the 
private  sector  to  promote  employment 
opportunities  for  older  workers  and  to 
oicourage  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive retirement  planning  policies 
which  will  benefit  employers  and  em- 
ployees alike.  He  has  also  been  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  sensitise  the 

media  to  avoid  stereotypical  portrayals 
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of  the  aged  and  instead  to  depict  them 
accurately  as  a  diverse  group  possess 
tog  many  strengths  as  well  as  prob- 
lems with  which  they  require  the  as- 
sistance of  the  rest  of  society. 

Jack  currently  chairs  the  Leadership 
Council  of  Aging  Organisations  He 
writes  frequently  about  the  problems 
of  the  aging  and  he  also  appears  fre- 
quently on  television  and  radio  to  help 
explain  how  our  Natioo  can  best  meet 
its  commitments  to  help  senior  dti- 
aens lead  fulfilling  lives. 

I  want  to  salute  Jade  Oasofiky  (m 
the  aoth  anniversary  of  his  service 
with  the  National  Coundl  on  Aging. 
AU  of  us  In  America  who  care  about 
the  elderly  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
contributions  he  has  made  on  their 
behalf.* 


March  6, 1985 


Manh  6,  1985 


THE  MICHAEL  STEWART  CASE 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITT 


HON.  CHAiOfS  B.  RANGEL 


or 
in  TBI  HOUSC  or 


poUee.  or  It  It  in  dtaanmyf  I  want  to  I 
sn  aoswer  to  thaw  qiMSttona  by  revtewlnc 
tbo  llkhsel  Stewart  ease  wttbin  th«  eoDtezt 
of  the  Ooeta.  Bunpuri  and  OroH  tnveitlsa- 
tloM.  I  bope  that  FMdan  of  Um  Anwterdua 
News,  many  of  wtaooi  aro  itauiltaneously 
uunceroed  with  crlma  and  with  am— «■  of 
the  pottdM  in  the  black  eoeamunity.  wOl 
find  thla  analyiia  helpful  In  Uitnfclns  about 
the  quaatlona  beinc  lalaed  tn  tha  madia  and 
alsewbera. 

Thm  Stewart  Indlctmenta  handed  down 
last  waA  tnrolTa  aa  many  aa  11  TVanatt  offl- 
can  and  40  witnaaaaa,  Ttaa  grand  lury  Invea- 
tigatlnc  tha  eaae  heard  taetlmnny  from  62 
paraoDS.  Thraa  otfleen  flould  ipand  aa  many 
aa  M  yaara  In  JaO.  and  tbe  thraa  other  offl- 
oen  eould  be  Imprlr"**^  for  aeven  yean. 
They  bave  bean  diarted  with  vkdatlnc  their 
nerad  truat— uataw  the  power  of  the  atate  to 
commit  tha  crtaw  of  murder. 

The  Ooeta.  B«mipura.  and  Stewart  caaea 
all  taiTOlva  tundamantal  queatkini  of  wheth- 
er the  law  enf  oreemant  sjratem  la  able  to  riae 
above  aodetal  and  liwtttutiaaal  ladam  to 
protect  all  of  the  eMaeoa  of  New  York,  re- 
lardleaB  of  race.  Robert  Bfonanthau  re- 
f  acred  to  the  Stewart  caae  aa  a 
oover-up".  Ifajror  Koeh.  who 
daeaacocuad  the  Ooeta  and  Bumpura  < 
aald  that  be  waa  "pleaaed"  with  the  Stewart 


baa  not  baeoiaa  official  policy.  IawU 
to  lawlasBaaa.  whether  committed  by  crtmi- 
■  by  the  police.* 


Wednetday,  March  6, 19$5 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  example  of  how  well  our 
criminal  jusUoe  system  can  woi^  when 
given  a  chance. 

On  S^itember  15.  108S.  a  graffiti 
writer  named  Michael  Stewart  was  ar- 
rested by  Transit  Authority  police  of- 
ficers in  New  York.  He  died  13  days 
later  after  having  lapsed  into  a  coma 
during  what  several  witnesses  said  was 
a  beating  by  the  officers.  Six  of  the  of- 
flcers  were  indicted  for  Stewart's 
death  on  February  21  of  this  year. 

Whether   or  not   the  officers  are 
guilty  la  a  question  to  be  answered  In  a 
court  of  law.  We  should  be  pleased, 
however,    that   our   criminal    justice 
system  has.  in  this  case,  proven  itself 
to  be  w<Hthy  of  our  trust  and  respect. 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
artlde  from  the  New  York  Amsterdam 
News  tor  Indusion  in  the  CoHoaas- 
sxoMAL  Raooas.  I  hope  that  tragedlea 
such  as  this  will  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us. 
[Fram  the  Amsterdam  Newa,  March  3. 1985] 
TA  Stawaar  Iimcntawia:  Awraaunom  or 
ReiaorliAW 
We  New  Torkera  b»ye  recently  witneaaed 
a  aerlea  of  eventa  which  have  led  ua  to  care- 
fully re«umlne  tbe   foundattona  of  our 
criminal  juatlce  aystem. 

It  baa  been  an  eye-opening  month.  Bern- 
hard  Ooeta  ahot  four  youtha  under  highly 
questionable  dreumatancea  and  was  not  in- 
dicted by  a  grand  jury.  A  New  York  pOUee 
officer  ahot  and  killed  Beanor  Bumpura 
and  an  tndtctment  waa  handed  down.  Chief 
Medioal  Bvaminer  Bllott  Oroaa  made  quea- 
ttonable  autopay  flndini  and  to  under  in- 
vestigation. Laat  week,  alx  Tranatt  Author- 
ity ofttcera  were  indicted  In  the  deatha  of 
graffiti  writer  Michael  Stewart. 

What  conclualon  can  we  make  of  theae 
eventa?  Doea  our  criminal  Justloe  aystem 
work   to   prevent   lawleaa   acttona  by   the 


What  we  can  condude  from  the  Mayor'a 
coramenU  to  that  our  City  offtriala  have 
opted  to  let  the  criminal  Juatice  aystem  ran 
ita  courae.  The  Mayor  aecma  to  recognlae  in 
thto  ^T-*"***  that  there  to  no  excuae  for  any 
poUce  offloer  to  allow  a  priacner  in  poUoe 
custody  to  be  harmed.  If  he  to  harmed,  a 
grand  Jury  ahould  be  convened,  and  an  in- 
dictment handed  down  to  continue  proceed- 
inga  before  a  court  of  law. 

la  thto  a  vlndlcatlOD  of  our  criminal  Juatloe 
ayatemf  I  would  aay.  yea— partially. 

Aa  I  aald  in  the  great  editorial  In  laat 
weeka  Amsterdam  Newa,  the  faOure  to  bring 
Bemhard  Ooeta  before  a  court  of  law  waa 
inezcuaable.  Tbe  recent  Bumpura  Indict- 
ment and  Oroaa  inveetlgatlona  have  been 
timely  and  neoeaaary.  Before  they  were  ini- 
tiated we  were  in  danger  of  law  enf oroera 
ht^—'^g  aa  guilty  as  law  breakers.  The  Ml- 
diael  Stewart  Indlctmenta.  following  upon 
the  indictment  of  the  officer  who  ahot  Dea- 
nor  Bumpura.  baa  Indeed  been  encouraging. 

l>*.iiMHw«y  the  Ooeta  example,  our  aystem 
aeema  to  be  moving  in  the  rl^t  direction. 
But  I  would  add  a  atroog  caveat:  We  must 
remain  alert  to  the  fact  that  our  ayatem  will 
be  only  aa  good  aa  the  people  It  aervea.  If  we 
throw  up  our  hands  and  make  folk  heroea 
out  of  vlgUantea,  we  are  In  trouble  and  our 
aystem  of  equal  protection  under  the  law  to 
uaeleaa.  We  must  never  become  complacent 
or  cynical,  becauae  it  will  lead  only  to  a  de- 
atructlon  of  the  fundamental  freertimn  that 
protect  ua  from  official  lawleaanaaa. 

We  muat  avoid  the  easy  reaponae.  the 
tendency  to  allow  our  concern  about  crime, 
the  revutakm  against  the  graffiti  artlata,  to 
allow  ua  to  condone  dtlaen  or  police  vio- 
lence agalnat  alleged  perpetiatorB.  If  we 
take  the  eaay  way  out,  allowing  our  emo- 
tions to  overcome  our  Intelllgenoe,  we  wiU 
undermine  the  oonatltutlonal  guaranteea  of 
due  prooeaa  that  we,  aa  black  people,  muat 
depoid  upon.  Muggings,  graffiti,  other  ac- 
tlona  agalnat  aodety  that  attack  our  valuea 
muat  be  condemned,  but  we  cannot  allow 
tboae  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  to  aink  to  tbe 
level  of  the  erhntaiaL  If  we  do  that,  we  aU 
are  loat  The  hope  we  draw  from  the  Bum- 
pura and  Stewart  indictmentt  to  that  the  re- 
action to  vigilante  Juatloe  in  the  Ooeta  caae 


UFK  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  O'NEILL 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


m  rat  nouaa  or  ] 

Wedneadav.  MartA  9. 19tS 

•  Mr.  FIEU)6.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleaguea,  an  outstanding 
article  which  appeared  in  yesterday'a 
Dallas  Morning  Newa.  The  artlde.  en- 
tiUed  "Ufe  in  the  House  of  O'Neill." 
ditnistff  the  refusal  of  the  House 
leaderahip  to  seat  Cmigressman  Rldi- 
ard  Mclntyre  and  other  actiooa  the 
leadenhip  has  taken  to  advance  parti- 
san interesta.  not  the  national  interest. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  while 
the  ri^ta  of  600.000  Tndianans  have 
been  trampled  and  ignored,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  tried  to  find  bipartisan 
solutions  to  this  Nation's  problems  but 
have  been  confounded  by  the  intense 
partlsanahlp  In  this  body,  identify 
with  the  artlde. 

The  basic  question  raised  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  artlde  is  this: 
Why  does  the  House  leadership  refuse 
to  do  what  is  fair,  what  is  good,  what 
Is  right  in  regard  to  Mr.  Mclntyre? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  you  have  a  good 
answer.  Because  the  American  people, 
in  increasing  numbers,  are  demanding 
an  answer  to  that  question. 

Lirs  la  TBS  Houas  or  OTfinx 
(By  William  Murchiaon) 

It  to  not  aa  though  the  nea^  elected  con- 
lifeaiiian  from  the  Sixth  Dlatrict  of  Texaa 
had  nothing  better  to  do  with  hto  time.  The 
dtotractloo  at  hand  to  a  matter  of  principle— 
tbe  prtodple  of  no-taxatlon-wlthout-repre- 
aentaUkm.  the  principle  of  tbou4haIt-not- 
ateal-eleetlona. 

Thto  to  why  R^.  Joe  Barton  of  Ennto 
bualea  himself  In  behalf  of  a  3»-year-old  In- 
diana attorney,  RIA  Mclntyre.  So  do  lota  of 
otbera  buay  tbemaelvea  in  Melntyre'a  cauae. 
Maybe  the  cauae  will  yet  get  aomewhere. 

Mclntyre,  a  Republican,  defeated  one- 
term  incumbent  Democratic  Congreaaman 
Francto  Z.  McClaakey  in  the  Nov.  6.  19S4, 
electlona.  It  waa  a  narrow  victory— M  votea. 
There  was  understandably  a  recount  Mcln- 
tyre thto  time  came  out  418  votea  ahead.  In- 
diana'a  aecretary  of  state  certified  him  the 
winner. 

But  what  happened  when  Mclntyre  went 
to  Waahington?  The  U.S.  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentatlvea  told  him  pleaae  to  wait  in  the 
lobby.  The  House's  Democratic  majority 
wanted  to  do  aome  counting  of  ita  own.  The 
J<rt>  won't  be  flntohed  before  late  April 
McClaakey,  the  certlfled  loaer.  to  out.  There- 
fore the  8th  Dlatrict  of  Indiana,  which  In- 
cludea  BvanavUle  and  part  of  the  unlveralty 
dty  of  Bloomlngton,  has  no  ouigreaaman, 
no  repreaentatlop.  no  voice  in  the  nation's 
affairs.  Sorry  about  that,  folks,  that'a  poli- 
tlca — at  it's  moat  degrading. 

Nothing  quite  like  the  Mclntyre  affair  has 
ever  been  aeen  in  WashingUm,  perhapa  in 
any  democratic  venue.  Never  has  a  certified 
winner  been  denied  hto  seat  in  Congress, 
whether  pending  recount  or  not. 
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Among  those  wroth  about  it  to  Congreaa- 
man Barton,  a  BMiver  and  abaker  in  the 
growing  movement  to  aeat  Mclntyre.  nt 
really  radleaUaea  aoaaeene  like  me."  aaya 
Barten.  "who  goes  to  Oongreas  bebevlng  it's 
going  to  take  blparttoan  action  to  aolve  the 
detWt  problem  and  thto  to  the  first  thing 
they  (the  Democrata)  do." 

Intareatlngly  enough,  McCloakey  haant 
even  diallcnged  the  eleetlan  under  the  Fed- 
eral Cootaated  Bectlana  Act.  No  fraud  to  al- 
leged. Indeed,  aa  Melntyre'a  suppotteis 
point  out.  if  aU  baUoto  queattoned  In  the  re- 
count were  thrown  out.  Mclntyre  atill  would 
wtaL  Ukewlae  he  would  win  If  all  ballota  ooo- 
tested  were  dtosUowed. 
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Mclntyre  has  filed  suit  agataiat  Mr.  bleak- 
er OH ein  and  the  DeBMcrata  who  voted  not 
to  seat  btan.  Republican  cangreaamen  apeak 
out  on  the  matter  whenever  poaalWr  Re- 
publican offlcea  aport  poaters  with  an  empty 
chair  and  the  messsgf  "Sest  Mdntyre"  su- 
perimpoaed  on  the  text  of  the  Oonstttutian. 
The  Waahington  Post,  sddom  miatakwi  for 
a  Republican  tag.  says  flatly:  "Mr.  Mclntyre 
ought  to  be  seated." 

Tliere  plainly  are  bigger  thlnga  than  the 
Mclntyre  caae  going  on  in  the  world— the 
budget,  the  farm  criala,  tax  atanpllflcatlan. 
Nicaragua.  Tlie  caae  matters  for  two  rea- 
aoos— first,  aa  a  queatlon  of  Juatice;  aeeood. 
aa  Indicative  of  the  Houae  Democratic 
Farty'a  ever  more  petulant,  ever  more  pee- 
vtohmood. 

Hto  corpulence  the  [gteaker  of  the  Houae 
surveys  the  changed  mood  of  America.  Dis- 
belief wars  Inside  hto  Bdnd  with  disgust  The 
speaker  miaaea  the  good  old  days,  when  to 
inopaae  a  spending  program  was  to  pass  It 
The  speaker's  ancient  eyes  aoften  with  noa- 
talgla.  Would  that  the  old  daya  might  come 


Meanwhile,  darned  If  the  apeaker  to  going 
to  lift  a  finger  to  help  Ranald  Reagan  or 
any  other  ao-and-soing  R^mblican.  Far 
rather  had  he  atlck  out  a  foot  to  trip  them 
alL  The  rest  of  the  Democratic  teadershlp, 
if  otherwlae  persuaded,  seldom  ahows  it 

Such  an  attitude  goee  far  to  explain  why 
the  House  will  not  now  aeat  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre—any  more  than  (ao  far)  it  will  cooper- 
ate with  Reagan  to  reduce  the  defldt  or  to 
protect  U.S.  Intereata  in  Central  Anmlca  or 
calmly  to  reaolve  the  farm  problem. 

Tbe  Democratic  Houae  leados  are  like 
unto  the  poat-revolutiODary  French  Bour- 
bons: They  have  forgotten  nothing  and 
learned  nothing.  The  aame  to  less  true  of 
the  rank  and  file.  Younger  congreaimen  like 
Dick  Oqthardt  of  Miaaouri  and  Jim  Jonea  of 
Oklahoma,  thoush  they  atOl  must  cooperate 
with  the  leaderahip,  are  broader  and  more 
flexible  in  their  deallngB  with  Republlcana. 
IronicaUy,  therefore,  they  poae  a  larger 
long-t«m  danger  to  RepubUcans  than  does 
the  obetructlonist  Tip.  Oephardt  and  Jones 
sense  that  the  party  must  move  back  to  the 
middle:  that  it  must  become  part  of  the  so- 
lution, not  Just  part  of  the  problem. 

For  now,  though,  it's  np  who  leads. 
"Leads,"  did  I  say?  Stidu  out  hto  tongue,  to 
more  like  it  Shakea  hto  fist,  drags  hto  heeto 
and  wastes  the  Republic's  valuable  time 
playing  political  games. 

Rick  Mclntyre,  if  ever  he  gets  in,  can't  do 
other  than  improve  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Houae  of  Tip.* 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 


m 


Honsior 
Wednesday.  March  6, 198S 


•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  tbe  dire  news  circulating  about 
Medieate  finandng  and  spiraling 
health  care  coata.  I  think  It  la  impor- 
tant to  note  that  there  are  alao  subtle, 
but  podttve  changes  taking  place  in 
this  country  which  are  altering  our 
traditional  bdiefk  about  medical  care. 

I  dont  mean  to  infer,  fsperially  in 
light  of  the  general  aging  of  America's 
population,  that  we  no  longer  be  ecm- 
cemed  about  the  future  course  of 
health  care,  but  we  ahould  admowl- 
edge  the  progressive  forces  currently 
at  work  in  our  health  system  to  ea- 
courage  competition  and  reduce  costs 
without  sarrifirtng  quality. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  RacoKD  an  artlde  written  by 
Bernard  R.  Treanowaki.  which  was 
printed  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Tueaday.  February  28.  The  artlde  is 
entitled  "Health  Care  Checks  Out  of 
the  Hospital."  and  it  deaerfbes  these 
new  developments  in  the  area  of 
health  care  costs. 

HssuH  CUaz  CTbbcxs  Out  or  THB  HosnxsL 


(By  Bernard  R.  TreanowAl) 


Reporta  of  ^larftwtng  boapltal 
occupanlcea  and  lengtha  of  atay  provide  a 
cheerful  oountetpolnt  to  years  of  dmresaing 
headllnea  about  apparently  uueontrollaMe 
increaaea  in  health-care  costa.  The  dertlnea 
are  modest  on  the  order  of  4  percent  or  5 
percent  but  theae  are  the  eariy  algna  of  pro- 
found changea  In  the  organisation,  ddtvcry 
and  finanrtng  of  health<are  aervicea.  and  It 
to  likely  that  many  of  the  diangea  are  per- 
manent There  wOl  be  no  return  to  a  time 
when  phyaldans  made  the  dectolons  about 
iriiat  aervicea  would  be  provided,  homitato 
dedded  how  mudi  they  would  cost  and  pa- 
tienta  and  payers  made  the  best  anange- 
menta  they  could  under  the  drcumstanoea. 

Of  courae.  It  waant  ever  that  almple. 
There  have  alwaya  been  ab.:ie  limlta  on  the 
physidan'B  hecdom  to  praetioe  and  order  as 
he  ideaaed.  and  Ibnlta  on  boapltal  freedom 
to  establtoh  rates  st  liiBtever  levA  suited 
their  needs  and  plans.  Government  exer- 
cised Its  regulatory  authority,  and  payers 
exerdaed  audi  oonetralnta  aa  they  were  able 
to  devlae.  It  waa  never  anything  like  the 
reddeaa,  extravagant  system  imagined  by 
critics  In  government  and  daewhere,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  past  it 
has  been  providers  who  have  bad  controL 

They  dont  have  it  anymore.  When  the 
Itrlcea  got  too  bl^  finally,  government  and 
industry— the  chief  buyns  of  health  serv- 
ices—revolted. Government  said:  "Thto  to 
how  much  we'll  pay.  Here  to  your  price  list" 
And  industry  said'  "These  are  tha  aervicea 
well  buy.  What  to  your  Ud?"  Competttioo 
burgeoned,  and  for  tlie  flrat  time  ainoe 
Uster  discovered  antisepsto  and  Morton  dis- 
covered ether,  medical  care  has  started  to 
move  out  of  hospitato  and  go  back  a^iere 
the  peopit  are,  in  new  conflguratians  sud> 
as  surgicenters.  eomgency  centers,  primary- 
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cmre  eanten  ind  other  new  amagementa— 
jiy.l^vfh^y  manj  ttukt  are  orianlied  and  fl- 
nanced  by  hoeptUli  themeelree.  Inreaponae 
to  tbe  nine  oompeattve  (oroea.  liealtb- 
TK^twttMmmnem  orfaiilntlooa  and  preferred- 
provider  arramemenU  tbat  combine  the  de- 
Urery  and  flnannim  ftmctlona  are  w>rlngta« 
up  and  growlnc  more  rapidly  than  tradition- 
al health  Ineuranoe.  and  iroup  practice  la 
makinc  Inroadi  oo  the  private  praictlce  that 
praralled  In  the  past.  Aa  the  editor  of  a 
medkal-aoctety  Journal  miauned  It  an  up. 
"Weni  look  back  on  1964  aa  the  year  the 
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Pttm  another  pervMctlve,  It  la  poasible  to 
conahlw  that  the  mualc  (oea  on.  but  the 
tune  haa  changed.  Alone  with  the  profea- 
alona  and  Inatltutlaoa  whoae  actlvltlea  and 
attltudea  are  being  redirected  by  the  Inltla- 
tlvea  of  government  and  Induatry.  another 
eauae  of  the  daellnea  In  hoapltal  utfllwtlon 
la  an  underlying  change  In  the  putdlc  view 
of  hoapltala  and  doctora. 

People  Increaalngly  find  hoapltala  formi- 
dable. Everybody  underatandi  that  the  mag- 
nificent medical  technology  of  our  time  haa 
made  poaalble  the  predae  rtlagnoala  and 
heroic  aurgery  that  reatore  function  and 
■ave  Uvea.  But  that  doeant  make  it  any 
eaater  to  abide  the  parade  of  atrangera  at 
the  bedaide  whoae  erranda,  however  necea- 
lary,  remain  for  the  moat  part  unexplained 
or  unintelligible. 

While  doctora  may  regret  changea  in  the 
peraonal  bond  with  their  patlenta  aa  much 
■a  the  patlenta  do,  the  Interpoaitlon  of  ao 
many  people  and  ao  much  equipment 
atretehea  the  bond  beyond  the  point  where 
tt  haa  much  meaning  in  today'a  boapltaL 

After  40  yeaia  of  multiplying  apedallaa- 
tiooa  and  technologiea  and  broadening 
healtb-lnaurance  coverage  that  oicouraged 
people  to  think  of  the  hoapltal  aa  the  place 
you  have  to  be  when  anything  la  the  matter 
with  you.  a  predaely  oppoalte  view  haa 
taken  root  and  la  making  ttaelf  felt:  The 
iMMpltal  ia  a  place  to  avoid  unleaa  you  abao- 
lutely  have  to  be  there.  Not  conditioned  by 
yeara  of  experience  with  It  to  accept  the 
hoapltal  aa  Inevitable,  young  people  have 
been  the  first  to  reject  the  notion  that  the 
aenaBtle  thing  to  do  ia  get  to  the  hoapltal 
right  away  when  there  ia  any  queation 
about  health. 

Today'a  eldera  were  ahoeked  a  generation 
ago  when  a  few  of  their  daughters  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to  have  their 
babiea  delivered  at  home,  with  their  hua- 
bandi  aadatlng.  If  not  prealdlng.  They 
wotildn't  have  doctora  and  nuraea  control- 
ling their  Uvea  at  a  critical  time.  Aa  It  haa 
turned  out.  the  home-delivery  movement 
haant  put  hoapltal  obatetrlc  departmenta 
out  of  bualneaa,  but  It  haa  changed  hoapltal 
obatetrlc  praettce.  Now  "birthing  rooma" 
aimulating  home  condltiona  are  an  accepted 
option,  preferred  because  they  eliminate  or 
suppreaa  the  thing  about  hoapltala  that 
young  people,  eapedally,  and  Increaaing 
numbers  of  people  of  all  agea.  don't  like: 
The  hoapltal  robe  than  of  control  over  their 
own  Uvea. 

In  tbe  hoapltal.  somebody  elae  calls  the 
ahota.  For  thoae  who  are  very  111,  and  for 
the  very  old  who  are  not  neceaaarily  very  ill, 
thla  may  be  deairable,  but  for  everybody  elae 
It  la  forbidding,  and  Increaalngly  ao  aa  the 
spedalliatlon  and  segmentation  of  care  and 
the  multtplleatlon  of  technologiea  go  on  and 
on.  saving  humans  tnit  submerging  humane- 
neaa.  The  birthing  room  la  a  metaphor  for 
aU  the  new  forma  and  practloea  that  are 
emerging  from  the  generallied  public  dla- 
oontent  with  what  hoapltala  have  become.  A 
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"fgnttt  algn  la  the  wwllnaaa  movement  that 
haa  people  of  all  ages  Jogging,  running, 
awtaimlng.  weight  Uftlng.  dieting  and  dtecl- 
pUnlng  themaelvea  aU  aimed  at  helping 
people  regain  control  of  their  own  health 
and  own  Uvea. 

It  lent  likely  that  we  ahall  completely  re- 
verse the  proceas  that  has  seen  the  hospital 
develop  from  a  last  resort  for  the  desperate- 
ly in  and  dytng  In  the  IMh  century,  to  the 
doctor's  workshop  In  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  to  the  focus  of  health  care  In  the 
ooumunity  that  it  became  In  the  past  W 
yeara.  The  knowledge  and  technology  wlU 
keep  on  developing,  and  the  hoapltal  wfll 
remain  the  focal  point  for  technology  and 
for  care  of  the  gravely  UL  For  the  reat  of 
the  population,  the  greater  part  of  the 
health-care  entertniae— moat  of  the  dlagnoa- 
tic  procedures,  the  leaaer  aurgery,  the  aub- 
acute  care— wOl  be  diapersad  to  where  the 
people  are,  hi  neighbortiood  out-patient  cen- 
ters and  doctors'  offices  and  group  practices 
that  combine  delivery  and  financing  of  care. 
Some  of  the  care  win  be  diaperaed  back  to 
people's  homes,  where  it  came  from  100 
years  ago. 

There  Is  speculation  about  the  reaaona  for 
theae  changea  the  new  restrictions  on 
health  Insurance,  the  new  reimbursement 
methods,  the  alternative  deUvery  syatema, 
the  new  competition,  the  new  health-care 
oonglomeratea.  However  theae  foroea  may 
be  meaaured.  It  ia  clear  that  the  movement 
of  health  care  out  of  hospitals  and  bato  new 
places  and  new  forms  wfll  continue  until 
what  is  left  inside  hospitals  are  only  the 
services  that  only  hoqiltals  can  provide.  The 
underlying  reason  it  wUl  happen  is  that  this 
Is  what  the  people  want.* 
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Medicare.  The  changes  would  freeae  hospi- 
tal and  doctor  fees.  Impose  a  $4J0  charge 
for  home-health  service  after  the  Mth  visit, 
and  raise  the  Fart  B  premium  charge  8H 
percent. 

While  on  the  surface  these  changes  may 
not  seem  significant,  they  hlghUght  a  dis- 
turbing tread— an  increasing  desire  on  the 
part  of  goverament  to  shift  costs  onto  lledi- 


RETREAT  FROM  MEDICARE 
MUST  STOP 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


'ATTVU 


or  MAssACBUscrta 
nr  THx  HOUSE  or  ggpRBsn 
Wedneaday.  March  8,  19SS 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  trends  in  public 
policy  in  recent  years  is  the  effort  to 
force  older  Americans  to  pay  more 
when  they  are  in  need  of  medical  care. 
On  the  one  hsnd.  President  Reagan 
tells  us  he  is  dead  agmlnst  new  taxes; 
on  the  other,  he  continues  to  press  for 
what  are  in  effect  higher  taxes  on 
those  older  people  who  make  the  mis- 
take of  becoming  ill.  The  administra- 
tion's recent  proposals  to  force  older 
people,  including  the  vast  majority 
who  are  by  no  means  wealthy,  to  pay 
more  for  medical  care  is  another  step 
away  from  the  sort  of  humane  policies 
that  ought  to  prevail 

An  excellent  article  by  Jacob  Oetson 
in  today's  Boston  Globe  makes  this 
point  clearly,  tb.  Oetson  is  a  very  able 
health  policy  analyst  and  administra- 
tor, with  a  great  deal  of  experience 
and  wisdom  about  these  matters. 

The  essay  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe.  Mar.  6. 1M6] 

TBS  RstaiAT  FaoM  Msdicasb  Must  Bx 

Haltbd 

(By  Jacob  Oetson) 

The  Prealdent's  proposed  budget  for  IMS 
contalna  three   important   Items  affecting 


Pieeaing  hoairftal  ratea  and  doctor  f  eea  are 
not  likely  to  upaet  people  who  are  uaed  to 
hearing  about  the  Medicare  trust  funda 
going  bankrupt.  Nor  la  a  proposed  increase 
In  the  M^iflfarf  Fart  B  premium  from 
tI6.S0  a  month  to  $16J0  In  January  1980 
likely  to  raise  many  eyebrows.  A  new  dally 
charge  of  94.90  for  home-health  care  might 
seem  understandable— even  though  It  has 
been  covered  In  fuU  sinoe  1991. 

Unnotieed  in  the  public  debate  are  some 
very  significant  issues.  The  federal  govern- 
ment Is  harking  farther  away  from  its  sup- 
port of  Medicare.  This  retreat  can  be  meas- 
ured in  real  dcdlars  which  outstrip  inflation. 

Originally  designed  to  cover  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  health  care  for  older 
Americans,  basic  Medicare  now  pays  for  lea 
than  44  percent,  and  the  government's 
share  continues  to  become  lea  and  less. 
This  year,  senior  dtlxens  wlU  pay  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  income  for  out-of-pocket 
expense  for  health  care  than  they  did  when 
Medicare  began  in  19««. 

Because  the  public  debate  over  health- 
care policy  has  been  kept  off  the  front 
pages,  few  Bay  Statert  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  trend.  It  Is  only  when  faced 
with  a  hospital  stay,  doctor  bill,  or  an  In- 
creased premium  for  their  Medicare  supple- 
mentary insurance  that  they  notice  some- 
one changed  the  rules.  By  then  it  Is  too  late. 

A  closer  analysis  reveals  that  both  the 
quaUty  and  quantity  of  Medicare  benefits 
are  threatened.  Doctors  and  hospitals  wlU 
have  to  absorb  some  cuts,  but  other  Medi- 
care changea  would  tranalate  to  higher  bills 
for  the  elderly.  In  Massachusetts,  that 
means  that  750.000  people  over  65  wlU  pay 
more  or  have  lem  aooesa  to  health  care. 

Physlelans'  fees  under  Medicare  wiU  be 
f roaen  for  the  second  straight  year.  But  un- 
fortunately, doctors  don't  have  to  treat 
Medicare  patients  and  many  choose  not  to 
participate  at  aU  in  the  Medicare  program. 
The  President's  proposal  certainly  wlU  not 
bring  more  physicians  into  the  Medicaid 
program,  and.  as  the  older  population 
grows,  many  will  find  increasing  difficulty 
getting  access  to  a  doctor. 

The  propoeed  increase  in  the  Part  B  pre- 
mium is  stiU  another  Issue.  The  present 
monthly  charge  is  designed  to  cover  28  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  Medicare'a  health  serv- 
icea.  The  new  budget  would  phaae  In  a 
higher  premium  untU  35  percent  waa  cov- 
ered in  1990.  Thla  major  change  in  federal 
health  policy  repreaenta  a  aignificant  puU- 
back  of  the  govemment'a  commitment  to 
the  elderly. 

Medicare's  hoapltal  deductible  and  co-pay- 
ment chargca  are  alao  increaaing— aa  much 
aa  three  times  faster  then  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  In  fact,  they  went  up  12H  per- 
cent for  1965.  That  first  day  in  the  hoapltal 
win  cost  an  older  person  $400  In  1985  as  op- 
posed to  8180  five  years  ago. 

Most  people  hi  Msssachusetts  won't  notice 
that  change  right  away.  That  is  because 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  state's  over-65 
population  have  Medicare  supplementary 
insurance  policies  that  flU  the  mikjor  gaps  in 
government  benefits.  These  "MetUgap"  poU- 
des.  of  which  MEDCX  is  the  state's  Isrgest 
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with  more  than  460.000  subseribera.  flU  in 
most  of  the  important  gaps  even  when  they 
widen  as  the  deductibles  did  In  January. 

The  federal  cutbacks,  policy  changes,  and 
retreats  wQl  be  notioed  by  the  dderly,  but 
not  untfl  months  later  when  the  Medlgap 

tnmtrmr,r»    ratOS     InCTSase     tO    COVCT    What 

would  otherwise  be  benefit  reductions, 
When  that  happens,  few  people  make  the 
connection  between  what  Washington  has 
done  and  what  their  supplemental  Inaur- 


Sodal  Security  has  been  called  a  "sacred 
compact"  between  the  American  people  and 
their  government.  In  adding  the  Medicare 
amendments.  Congress  extended  that  part- 
nenhip  to  include  health  care  for  older 
people.  It  is  Important  that  the  pubUc  un- 
derstand aU  the  implications  of  budget 
changes  upon  that  compart. 

We  must  look  far  beyond  the  simple  dollar 
adjustments  or  seemingly  harmlem  modifi- 
cations to  the  text  of  a  budget  act.  Only  by 
recognising  theae  trenda  before  It  ia  too  late 
to  addrem  them  sensibly  can  we  protect 
both  the  quaUty  and  aff ordabUlty  of  health 
care  in  Massachusetts.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  ILUROU 

nr  THX  Honsx  or  ssPRgsBrrAnvxs 

Thunday,  February  28. 1985 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Idi.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  Congressman  Louis 
Stokss  for  calling  this  special  order  so 
that  Members  might  properly  observe 
Blade  History  Month.  I  have  always 
felt  that  this  particular  month  affords 
an  opportunity  for  each  of  us  to  recog- 
nise the  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments of  black  Americans. 

To  that  end,  my  colleagues  should 
be  aware  that  I  have  introduced  a  res- 
olution designating  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary as  National  Black  History 
Month.  The  measure,  House  Joint 
Resolution  22,  has  received  the  co- 
qjonsorship  of  130  Members;  still 
short  of  the  218  needed.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  have  the  bill  amended  on  the 
House  floor  so  that  a  Presidential 
proclamation  can  be  issued  next  Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  do  not  realise 
that  the  observance  of  Negro  History 
Week  was  the  brain  child  of  Dr.  Carter 
O.  Woodson,  a  noted  black  historian. 
He  initiated  the  observance  in  1986 
after  foimding  an  association  dedicat- 
ed to  the  study  of  black  history.  Dr. 
Woodson  believed  that  there  was  a 
need  to  acclaim  and  honor  the  famous 
and  lesser  known  blacks  for  their 
achievements  in  the  arts,  sciences,  lit- 
erature, law.  medicine,  human  rights, 
sports,  and  politics. 

Sadly,  many  people  are  either  not 
aware  or  have  chosen  to  ignore  a  glori- 
ous history  replete  with  heroes  and 
heroines  from  CMspus  Attuck,  Harriet 
Tubman,  and  Frederick  Dotiglass  to 
today's  Dorothy  Height  and  Jessie 
Jadcscm.  Each  has  contributed  some- 
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thing  of  note  to  the  long  upward  climb 
of  blade  Americans  in  this  country. 
And.  there  is  scarcely  a  field  of  en- 
deavor where  bla(±s  have  not  excelled 
in  the  past  or  are  not  pioneering  in 
new  ways  today. 

The  ministry  conies  first  to  mind  be- 
cause of  the  brllllanoe  and  genius  of 
Dr.  liartin  Lather  King,  Jr..  our  own 
great  Oandhi  who  tried  to  liberate  a 
nation  from  bigotry  and  discrimina- 
tion as  surely  as  Oandhi  liberated 
India  fran  British  oontroL  Dr.  King 
symbolised  the  great  black  pastors 
whose  passion  for  social  Justice  was  as 
fervent  as  their  religious  beliefs. 

Black  Americans  have  contributed 
much  in  the  area  of  arts  and  letters. 
Phillls  Wheatley  was  among  the  first 
American  poets.  How  many  of  us  know 
that  the  author  of  such  great  rlassim. 
"The  Three  Musketeers"  and  the 
"Count  of  Monte  Cristo"  were  written 
by  a  black  author.  Alexandre  Dumas 
Pere? 

In  medicine,  black  women  and  men 
have  excelled  for  goierations.  begin- 
ning in  1800  with  Dr.  James  Durtum, 
the  Nation's  first  black  physician.  Dr. 
Charles  Drew  developed  the  first 
blood  plasma  bank;  Dr.  Daniel  Hale 
Williams  performed  the  first  open 
heart  surgery;  and  chemist  Percy  Ju- 
lian's research  in  cortisone  freed  mil- 
lions from  pain  and  misery. 

In  the  area  of  law.  blades  have  again 
excelled  from  the  days  of  John  S. 
Rock  who  in  1865  was  the  first  blade 
to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
No  one  lietter  symbolizes  our  great 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  who  led 
the  fight  in  Federal  courtrooms 
around  the  country  against  discrimina- 
tion and  racism. 

I  ootild.  if  time  permitted,  go  on  in 
greater  detail  about  the  hundreds  of 
black  Americans  who  have  shared 
their  talents,  intellect,  and  selfdeter- 
mination  for  the  good  of  our  Nation 
and  all  Americans.  I  dp  encourage  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  public  to 
take  the  time  to  learn  alxmt  the  enor- 
mous positive  influence  black  Ameri- 
cans have  had  on  our  society.* 


STRATEGIES  TO  CUT  SPENDING 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  mBXAMA 
IH  THS  HOUSS  <^  RKPBXSDrrATIVB 

Wednaday,  March  8, 1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  my  Washington  report  for 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1985,  into  the 
CoHOHassioHAL  Rbcobd: 

Sthatbobs  To  Cot  Spssdhic 
Most  members  of  Congress  would  agree 
that  in  November  of  1984  the  voters  gave 
the  President  and  Congress  a  clear  message: 
the  federal  budget  defidt  should  be  re- 
duced, if  at  aU  poasible.  by  n>endlng  cuts, 
not  by  tax  increases.  Conpess  Is  wrestling 
with  that  charge  now.  It  is  not  enough  to 
advocate  cutting  a  single  program,  or  evra 
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several  programs.  Sufficient  progress  In  re- 
ducing the  deflctt  cannot  be  made  oilng  a 
single  shot  appffoarh  A  tioiinii  rtieuslve 
strategy  of  spending  cots  must  be  trted. 

The  President  has  forwarded  to  Congress 
a  compsehenetve  plan  to  cut  spwirtlng.  but  It 
has  met  stiff  opposttlan.  Big  defen 
tttlemcnt  programs  are  actually 
while  sharp  rednettoas  arc  praposed  In  pro- 
grams that  have  been  cut  already.  Altema- 
ttves  to  tt  are  being  put  together  on  both 
sides  of  Captt«d  mn.  but  unfortnnatrty 
there  are  no  quick  answers.  The  "easy" 
moves  were  made  In  previous  yean,  and 
most  being  pioposed  now  would  hurt  one 
group  or  snother.  An  acioss  the  board 
freeae  In  spending  haa  aome 'appeal,  though 
It  might  hit  good  pragrama  too  hard  while 
not  dealing  severdy  enough  with  inefficient 
ones.  If  we  do  not  make  the  difficult  ded- 
sioos  soon,  however,  interest  paymcnta  on 
the  national  debt  win  require  large  mending 
cuta  and  tax  Inereaaea  every  year  aimpiy  to 
prevent  the  defWt  from  getting  wane.  A 
lecent  report  by  tbe  iMWiiiaillsan  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  (CSO)  suggests  strate- 
gies for  making  substantial  spending  cuts.  It 
deserves  careful  oooslderatlaa. 

Domestic  discretionary  spending.  18%  <d 
this  year's  federal  budget  of  IMO  biUlon. 
has  dedlned  In  both  real  terms  and  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  budget  since  1960.  One 
strategy  for  making  further  cuts  would  have 
peo^  pay  more  when  they  use  setvlMs 
sudi  as  psssfngrr  raO  or  non-profit  mafl.  A 
second  would  shift  responsibility  to  state 
and  local  governments  for  federal  programs 
with  heavy  local  emphasis,  such  as  aid  to  d- 
ementary  and  secondary  education.  A  third 
wouM  direct  programs  to  those  most  obvi- 
ously In  need.  Lln^ttlng  veterans'  hospital 
care  to  the  servlce-oonnected  dJssWed  or 
poor  veterans,  for  example.  oouM  save  more 
than  87  bUllon  over  five  yean.  A  fourth 
strategy  would  restructure  credit  subsidies 
Inr  raising  low  interest  rates  set  long  ago  In 
programs  sudi  as  rural  eleetrtflcatlan  and 
rural  housing. 

llie  federal  government  wiU  spend  9%  of 
the  budget  this  year  on  manpower  and  man- 
sgement-^ialf  of  tiUch  wfll  go  to  pay  dvfl- 
lan  emidoyees  (mainly  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment). One  strategy  to  trim  spending 
here  would  be  to  refashion  programs  to 
reduce  the  sixe  of  the  work  force,  pertiaps 
by  dosing  underused  faculties,  dilfting  sup- 
port Jobs  to  prlvate^ector  ccntrsctors,  or 
foUUng  more  grant-tn-ald  programs  Into 
block  grants.  Other  strategies  would  can  for 
suspension  of  federal  ooostruetian  projects, 
or  for  cutbacks  In  federal  compensation. 
Various  "h^jig—  in  dvQ  service  retirement 
could  save  neariy  88  bOlian  over  five  years. 

Entitlements,  from  sodal  security  to  farm 
price  supports,  provide  beneftts  to  anyone 
meeting  the  requirements  set  by  law.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  entitlements  comprise 
the  largest  sln^  component  of  the 
budget  46  pooent  this  year— and  that 
sharp  growth  in  them  Is  projected.  Several 
broad  costrcutttng  strategies  are  possible. 
First,  we  could  restrict  eUgtbOlty  In  many 
ways,  ending,  for  example,  revenue  aharing 
for  communities  In  good  flacal  condition. 
Second,  we  could  lower  beneflta  available  to 
the  eUgible,  reducing  dairy  price  aupport 
levels,  or  limiting  aodal  aecurity  coat-of- 
Uvlng  adjuatmenta  to  the  rate  of  Inflatlnn 
minus  two  percentage  pdnta.  Over  five 
years,  this  last  measure  could  save  $56  bO- 
Uon.  Third,  we  could  channel  benefit  to 
thoae  who  need  than  the  most,  lowering  de- 
f  idency  payments  for  large^cale  farm  oper- 
ators or  «w»t»iTiii»y  increases  In  social  seeuri- 
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ty  baneftu  for  hltfwr-lnoaiiM  wUmm.  Tet 
anotlMr  atratecy  would  titm  rtMnanrt  for 
baneflU  in  oerUtn  prognuiM  by  lunliic 
bcnafldariM  iwy  mora  «mU  on  thoir  own. 
HlgiMr  deducUblM  under  medlcara  would  be 


SpendtaK  for  nitlnnal  defenoe— 37  percent 
of  the  19M  budget— bae  grown  from  B  per- 
cent of  tbe  gRMi  neri<inel  product  In  IVTt  to 
AJ  percent  In  1964.  Than  m  at  leMt  five 
different  wmya  to  reellw  eztaoalve  Mkvtngi  In 
the  mUttUT.  One  is  to  trim  tneraaeea  In  the 
ooet  of  procuring  w— none  by  slowing  rates 
of  production.  cancelMng  doubtful  and  du- 
IdieattTe  prognms.  or  aubatttutlng  rimpler 
weapons  for  more  oomplez  ones.  Getting  rid 
of  the  MX  mtasOe  alone  would  save  $10  bO- 
Hon  over  five  years.  Second,  we  could  trim 
I  for  support  and  military  oonstruo- 
important  In  a  shorter,  more  In- 
I  eonflict.  A  one-year  frseae  In  procure- 
ment of  support  etiulpnient.  f«dlowed  by  real 
increases  of  t  percent  over  the  next  four 
years,  would  yield  $91  billion  in  savings. 
Third,  we  could  trim  increases  in  spending 
for  iiisilliiias.  which  has  been  Improved 
markedly  In  recent  years.  A  on»-year  freese 
followed  by  four  years  of  S  percent  real  In- 
crease  In  the  budget  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  yirtsting  military  plant  »»»«i 
OQutpment  would  save  $75  bilUon.  A  fourth 
option  would  t>e  to  Umlt  growth  In  military 
pay  and  benefits,  which  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately one  fourth  of  tbe  defense 
budget.  Reducing  the  cost-of-living  adlust- 
ments  of  working-age  military  retirees,  for 
example,  would  save  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment $19  bmion  in  five  years.  A  fifth  strate- 
gy would  be  to  trim  fntura  increases  in  slM 
of  the  armed  services,  though  this  would 
produce  relatively  smaller  savings. 

Many  of  theee  options  preeented  by  the 
CBO  win  not  be  adapted  by  Congress,  nor 
should  they  be.  However,  the  examples  help 
show  the  complexity  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  facing  Congress  Tlie  list  Includes 
somftbing  to  upaet  Just  about  everyone.  Tet 
that,  ironically.  Is  medsely  the  type  of 
^wffMllng  reduction  parage  that  Congress 
must  put  together  eventually.  Hooelers  with 
whom  I  talk  are  willing  to  sacrifice,  as  long 
as  they  perceive  that  the  saerifloes  an  being 
spread  around  evenly.  If  we  start  to  exempt 
one  group  or  another,  showing  unjustifiable 
favoritism,  a  major  spending  reduction 
package  win  not  emerge,  and  we  wlU  face 
only  hanher  spending  and  taxing  decisions 
in  tbe  future.* 


ADMINISTRATION  SUPSSIFUND 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 
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ormw 
Dl  THE  BOUSS  OF 

Wednesday.  March  9,  19SS 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  House  of  Repregentatlvea  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  reauthorize  the  Su- 
perfund  Prognin  at  a  funding  level  of 
$10.1  billion.  The  current  fund  is  dear- 
ly inadequate  to  finish  cleanup  at  even 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  priority 
sites  and  it  was  our  view  that  the 
sooner  the  fund  was  extended  and  ex- 
panded the  more  stable  and  effective 
the  program  would  become. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
opposed  this  vital  legislation  and 
thwarted  our  efforts  to  get  it  passed 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

last  year.  The  administration  said  it 
would  not  be  ready  to  come  forward 
with  a  propogal  untfl  this  year. 

That  proposal  was  made  public  on 
February  23.  IMS.  The  administra- 
tion's bill  would  raise  some  HA  Mlllon 
in  actual  tax  dollars  for  Superfund.  a 
funding  level  which  would  mean  it 
would  take  at  least  SO  years  to  get  the 
Nation's  worst  sites  cleaned  up.  The 
blU  would  also  double  the  States 
matrhlng  share  obligations  under  the 
program,  at  a  time  when  they  are 
having  difficulty  even  meeting  their 
currmt  responglblllties.  Finally,  the 
bill  would  leave  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA]  complete 
discretion  to  ignore  the  health  stand- 
ards in  other  major  Federal  environ- 
mental laws  when  ctmduetlng  deanup. 

I  would  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  f  oUowlng  astute  analyses 
of  the  administration's  position  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  Totk  Times] 
Scamrara  o>  tri  Supsbtusu 

Tbe  problem  of  abandoned  toxic  waste 
dumps  is  not  going  away.  New  dumps  are 
stni  being  discovered  faster  than  the  known 
sites  can  be  contained  Already  some  M.OOO 
dumps  have  been  tallied,  and  the  poisons 
leaking  from  them  threaten  nelghborboods 
and  ground  water  throughout  the  country. 
Tet  the  Superfund  program  to  clean  up 
toxic  wastes  is  about  to  expire  without 
baving  done  more  than  scratch  the  surface. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
proposals  for  renewing  the  fund  are  Inge- 
nious but  Inadequate. 

Lee  Thomas,  tbe  agency's  new  Adminis- 
trator, is  no  stranger  to  Superfund  and  tbe 
strife  It  engenders.  An  able  manager  in 
South  Carolina's  safety  programs  and  in  tbe 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
be  was  summoned  In  196$  to  rescue  the  Su- 
perfund from  the  turbulence  that  engulfed 
It  under  Rita  Lavelle.  wnuam  Ruckelshaus 
recommended  him  to  be  his  successor  as 
head  of  tbe  KP.A.  Mr.  Thomas  is  surely 
ooramitted  to  '^■^'"g  Superfund  work.  Tet 
the  teims  on  which  be  proposes  that  Con- 
grem  renew  the  fund  for  Ave  more  years 
offer  insufficient  promise  of  success. 

Despite  the  complaints  of  critics,  Mr. 
Thomas  is  right  in  wanting  to  restrict  the 
scope  of  Superfund  to  dumps  of  hsiardous 
wastes.  Other  datans  being  made  against  the 
fund,  to  remove  asbestos  from  schools,  dean 
up  mysteriously  tainted  aquifers  or  natural 
f od  of  radioactivity  and  disusses,  may  all  be 
worthy.  But  they  could  overwbelm  the  Su- 
perfund. The  primary  task  of  cleaning  up 
dumped  toxic  chemicals  is  daunting  enough. 

Lees  persussive  is  Mr.  Thomas'  idea  for  fi- 
nancing the  new  Superfund.  The  present 
program  is  a  $1.6  billion  fund  derived  large- 
ly from  a  tax  on  chemical  feedstocks,  or  raw 
materials,  whldi  are  simple  to  tax  and  are 
the  s;*urce  of  the  toxic  wastes.  Mr.  Thomss 
proposes  that  two-thirds  of  the  new  Super- 
fund  come  from  a  waste-end  tax  levied  on 
the  treatment  and  disposal  of  haaardous 
waste.  But  no  one  knows  If  that  much  tax 
can  be  collected. 

Proponents  of  a  waste-end  tax  say  it  will 
encourage  manufacturers  to  generate  less 
hasardous  waste.  But  the  exact  effects  are 
uncertain:  taxing  certain  f  onns  of  disposal. 
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such  s 

Ue  forma,  such  as  burning  I 

in  boOers.  or  midnight  '*«™'i*«g 

Tbe  Administration  wants  to  doubls  the 
statas*  contribution  to  90  percent  of  cleanup 
costs,  arguing  that  they  can  afford  It  hotter 
than  can  Washington.  But  sseuiing  even 
the  present  level  of  state  support  has  been 
one  of  the  worst  causss  of  delay.  Whatever 
the  accounting  merits,  doubling  the  state 
contribution  is  likely  to  caoae  further 
delays.  It  would  also  hit  unfairly  at  states 
like  New  Tork  and  New  Jetaey.  which  have 
the  largest  number  of  dumps. 

Nor  has  the  ■.?  JL  come  to  grips  with  the 
question  of  how  dean  is  dean.  It  wants 
something  lem  than  absolute  cleanup  stand- 
ards appUed  to  every  site,  rtertding  esse  by 
case.  Tet  without  firm  standards,  many 
cleanup  operations  may  prove  inadequate 
and  have  to  be  redone. 

The  criteria  for  Superfund  should  be 
whatever  cleans  up  the  most  dumps  the 
Reetitetlng  the  eeope  of  the  fund 
Untried  financing  schemes  and 
uncertain  standards  amount  to  a  leap  in  the 
dark.  For  the  second  Superfund.  the  Admin- 
istration should  not  be  taking  such  chances. 

CFram  the  Philadelphia  Inquim,  Feb.  96, 
1965] 


Tna  To  Bsar  Up  I 

In  December,  the  U&  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  told  Omgrw  that  the  Su- 
perfund program  would  require  at  least 
$11.7  bmion— and  pertiaps  as  much  as  $99.7 
billion— to  adequately  clean  up  the  nation's 
most  dangerous  toxle-waste  sites. 

Annual  funding  for  Superfund  would  have 
to  at  least  double,  according  to  EPA  offi- 
cials. If  the  cleanups  were  to  continue  at 
their  present  leveL  And  at  that  levd  only  a 
handful  of  tbe  sites  could  be  dealt  with  each 


Despite  EPA's  projections  of  need  two 
months  ago.  the  admlnistratkio's  Superfund 
reauthorisatlon  bm.  unveiled  Friday,  calls 
for  spending  $$.$  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  That  it  dalms  will  enable  the  EPA  to 
dean  up  more  than  900  sites. 

Critics  question  that  claim,  noting  that 
during  Superfund's  first  five  years,  a  $1.6 
billion  appropriation  enabled  complete 
cleanup  of  on^  six  dumps.  Cleanup  oper- 
ations also  were  begun,  but  not  completed, 
at  an  additional  900.  Rep.  James  J.  Florio 
(D..  NX),  prime  sponsor  of  the  1060  Super- 
fund  bill  and  a  key  player  in  the  196S  reau- 
thorixatlon  fight,  labeled  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  a  "superfraud." 

"If  the  legislation  (proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration)  were  to  pass,  it 
would  take  90  years  to  dean  up  the  worst 
Superfund  sites."  said  Mr.  Florio.  The  EPA 
hss  listed  2.000  sites  as  the  nation's  most 
hsaardous. 

Advocates  In  Congress  of  an  aggressive  Su- 
perfund iwogram  have  called  for  five-year 
funding  of  $10.1  billion.  That  was  approved 
by  the  House  last  year.  A  Senate  reauthor- 
isaUon  bill  last  year  set  spending  at  $7.6  bU- 
llon. 

Funding  levels  wont  be  the  only  point  of 
contention  when  Congrees  takes  up  the  re- 
authorisation  bilL  While  attention  wlU  be 
focused  on  the  bottom  line,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  other  aspects  that  also  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  how  this  nation 
deals  with  haaardous  wastes. 

A  strict  timetable  must  be  established. 
The  pace  of  cleanup  must  Increase  marked- 
ly, for  the  sites  in  their  present  condition 
poee  a  serious  public  health  threat.  The  bill 


must  oontaln  incentives  to  devdop  new 
technologies  to  detoxify  haaardous  sub- 
staness.  rather  than  simply  rdoeata  tbam  m 
another  site  that  may  also  pose  public 
health  probleow.  Fsdsral  aasnelas  must  be 
required  to  Increase  rsaeardi  on  toxic  sub- 


TlM  bm  atoo  must  be  expanded  to  indode 
federal  farllitiiis  and  underground  storage 
tanks  i««»T*«««Hiy  petroleum-bassd  matsrl- 
als— now  exesopt  from  Superfund  ooverage. 
Both  have  been  linked  to  ssrtous  tavtanoes 
of  tovir-nilw^tTrrf  rlwltamlnat>^^ 

Uhta  those  addttlansare  in  piaoe  the  Su- 
perfund program-HW  matter  how  adequate- 
ly funded— wont  be  able  to  do  the  Job  it  was 
Intended  to  do.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rl^t  to  privacy  of  bank  recorda.  a  lim- 
ited right  to  banking  privacy  should 
exist  The  RFPA  conferred  a  right  to 
nnmnMaA  {nlvacy  based  aa  two  key 
procedural  prlndpleK  First,  "that  the 
customer  be  given  prior  notice  of  the 
Oovemment's  attempt  to  gain  access 
to  his  bank  records."  and  second,  "that 
the  customer  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  contest  Oovemment  access  in 
court."  House  Report  0&-1S88.  p.  S4. 
n. 


HJl.  1083  IMPROVES  FBI  COUN- 
TERINTELLIOENCE  ACX:!EB8  TO 
BANK  RECORDS 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 


;ativb 


OPABiaOllA 
IN  THI  HOUSX  Oy 

Wednesday.  Marth  6. 19SS 
•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  intention  of  the  Cimgress  in  enact- 
ing the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act 
of  1978  [RFPA]  (13  U.S.C.  3401  et 
seq.).  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
ticm  has  encountered  difficulties  in 
gaining  access  to  bank  records  needed 
in  foreign  counterintelligence  investi- 
gations. Section  303  of  HJl.  1083.  the 
Omnibus  Intelligenoe  and  Security  Im- 
provements Act  which  I  introduced  on 
February  7.  1985.  redresses  this  situa- 
tion by  ^rnrnnMnf  the  RFPA  to  ensure 
that  the  FBI  can  obtain  necessary 
counterintelligence  access  to  bank 
records.  Secti<m  303  of  HJl.  1083  will 
provide  the  FBI  with  the  necessary 
counterintelligence  access  and  will  also 
provide  full  protection  for  financial  in- 
stitutions complying  with  FBI  coun- 
terintelligence access  requests. 


X.  ruawias  or  tbs  bubt  to  nvAMCuL 

PBIVilCT  ACT 

Congress  enacted  the  RFPA  in  re- 
sponse to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  United 
StateM  V.  Mitter.  435  U.S.  436  (1978).  In 
Miller,  an  individual  convicted  of  sev- 
eral Federal  liquor  revenue  offenses 
challenged  his  convictions,  arguing 
that  the  Government  had  obtained 
bank  records  used  against  him  at  trial 
in  violation  of  constitutional  rights  of 
privacy  stemming  from  the  fourth 
amendment.  The  Oovemment  had  ob- 
tained the  records  by  grand  Jury  sub- 
poenas directed  to  the  bank  at  which 
the  individual  had  accounts.  The  indi- 
vidual had  no  notice  of  the  subpoenas 
or  opportunity  to  contest  them  in  ad- 
vance of  the  bank's  compliance  with 
the  subpoenas.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  squarely  that  depositors  have  no 
constitutional  right  of  privacy  under 
the  fourth  amendment  to  records  re- 
lating to  them  possessed  by  banks. 

After  Miller,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  RFPA.  concluding  that,  although 
the  Constitution  does  not  create  a 


For  foreign  counterintelligence  func- 
tions, the  RFPA  contained  a  crucial 
exception  to  its  normal  inocedural  re- 
quirements. Section  1114(a)  of  the 
RFPA  [13  U.S.C.  8414]  provided  that: 

Ifothing  in  this  Act  *  *  *  [except  cost  re- 
imburseBoent.  dvO  penalties.  Injuncttve 
rdlef,  and  iiannashaisl  reporting  provl- 
donsl  *  *  *  shall  spply  to  the  production 

to  requests  from— (A)  a  Oovemment  au- 
thority authorised  to  conduct  foreign 
counter-  or  poslttve-intdllgence  actMUes 
for  purposes  of  conducting  such  activi- 
ties. ••  • 

Section  1114(a)  set  out  a  (dear  proce- 
dure for  intelligence  access  to  bank 
records: 

*  *  *  the  Oovemment  authority  shall 
submit  to  the  »«"«~^»i  institution  the  cer- 
tificate [of  compliance  with  the  RFPA) 
signed  by  a  supervisory  official  of  a  rank 
designated  by  the  head  of  the  Oovemment 
authority. 

Finally,  section  1114(a)  made  clear 
that,  unlike  normal  RFPA  procedure, 
in  intelligenoe  investigations  notice 
will  not  be  i^ven  of  Oovemment  access 
to  bank  records: 

No  flntiT****'  institution,  or  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  such  institution,  shall 
^lf«»iq—  to  any  person  that  a  Oovemment 
authority  *  *  *  [engaged  in  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities] *  *  *  has  souiSit  or  obtained  access 
to  a  customer's  financial  records. 

Thus,  in  ^'n^Atiwg  the  RFPA.  the 
Congress  recognised  the  q>ecial  impor- 
tance of  access  to  records  of  financial 
institutions  for  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence investigations.  The  Congress 
further  recognized  that  the  imusually 
sensitive  nature  of  such  investigations 
required  a  simple  procedure  for  intelli- 
gence access  to  bank  records  under 
conditions  of  strict  secrecy.  The  Con- 
grees had  specifically  in  mind  FBI  for- 
eign counterintelligence  Investiga- 
tions, as  evidenced  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee's  statement  in  discuss- 
ing the  intelligence  exception  that 
"this  exception  is  available  only  to 
those  UJS.  Oovemment  officials  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  investigate  the 
intelligence  operations  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments." House  Report  98-1383.  p. 
55. 

m.  FBI  oouiiTBmrmuaDKx 


By  section  1.14  of  Executive  Order 
13333.  the  President  has  assigned  to 
the  FBI  primary  reqxnisibility  for 
counterintelligence  within  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  FBI  Is  responsible 
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for  detecting  and  thwarting  esplimage 
and  sabotage  conducted  by  foreign 
powers,  including  Intematlmial  terror- 
ists. The  FBI  cantes  out  this  reqwosi- 
bOlty  primarily  through  its  Intelli- 
genoe Division,  whose  activities  con- 
sume a  substantial  pOTtkm  of  the  man- 
power and  budget  of  the  FBL 

The  oounterlntdllgenoe  role  of  the 
FBI  is  crucial  to  the  security  of  the 
Nation.  The  FBI  must  identify  hostile 
foreign  agents  and  tororlsts,  discover 
their  activities  and  intentions,  and 
render  their  hostile  activities  ineffec- 
tive, often  without  even  letting  the 
f on^gn  agents  or  terrorists  know  that 
tbe  FBI  has  done  so.  The  FBI  must  ac- 
complish this  difficult  task  omipletely 
within  the  American  constitutional 
and  legal  framework  dwrignwl  to  safe- 
guard the  fundamental  freedoms  we 
cherish. 

The  FBI  has/an  anay  of  lawful, 
carefully  circumscribed  methods  at  its 
disposal  by  which  it  can  investigate 
hostile  foreign  agents  and  terrorists. 
Of  increasing  importance  is  the  FBFs 
ability  to  trace  the  funds  which  fi- 
nance eq>lonage  and  terrorism  In  the 
United  States  and  to  trace  those  who 
have  access  to.  and  make  use  of.  those 
funds.  To  accomplish  this  properly 
and  in  a  secure  fashion,  the  FBI  must 
be  able  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  special 
provislmis  for  access  to  bank  records 
for  foreign  counterintelligence  activi- 
ties. 
IT.  B^nciaaciss  m  m  uouaisanraBxioaKS 

PBOvmom  or  thx  aioKT  to  wuuoicul  ni- 

VACr  ACT 

Despite  the  counterintelligence 
access  provisions  of  the  RFPA.  the 
FBI  has  encountered  substantial  re- 
sistance from  f  iimncial  institutions  to 
FBI  requests  for  access  to  bank 
records  for  counterintelligenoe  pur- 
poses. The  problem  is  particularly 
acute  in  States  such  ss  Calif<Hnla 
which  have  enacted  strict  State  bank- 
ing privacy  statutes.  Banks  refusing  to 
comply  with  FBI  RFPA  counterintelli- 
gence access  requests  have  cited  two 
prindpal  reasons  for  their  faflure  to 
cooperate:  First,  they  interpret  the 
RFPA  to  give  the  FBI  the  right  to  re- 
quest access  to  records  for  counterin- 
telligence purposes,  but  not  to  require 
the  bank  to  grant  such  access  to  the 
FBI.  and  second,  they  fear  that  they 
might  be  found  liable  for  violating  the 
privacy  of  their  deposttors  by  making 
d^Msitors'  records  available  to  the 
FBL 

To  remedy  this  problon.  legislation 
is  needed  to  make  clear  that:  First. 
FBI  counterintelligence  access  re- 
quests tmder  the  RFPA  are  mandato- 
ry, second,  the  RFPA  preempts  State 
hatiMny  privacy  statutes  which  would 
otherwise  restrict  FBI  counterintelli- 
gence access  to  bank  records,  and. 
third,  banks  complying  with  FBI  coun- 
terintelligence requests  for  access  to 
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bank  recordi  «re  protected  from  any 
dvfl  or  crlmiiial  liability  In  oomplyliK 
with  such  requests.  Section  302  of 
HJl.  1083  uoompliahes  theee  objeo- 
Uves. 

Section  302  of  HJl.  1082  mrovidec 

8k.  aoa.  SecOoo  1114<a)  of  Uw  Rlcfat  to 
Flnsneial  Prtvaey  Act  of  197S  (IS  U.&C. 
S414)  is  sraanded  by  sddtnc  st  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUawtnc  new  peracrsiih: 

"<5XA)  FInenctel  tnetttutlaoe.  end  offl- 
oetB.  flBBployees.  and  scents  thereof,  shell 
oomidy  with  a  request  mirmant  to  this  sub- 
section by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  JnTcattsa- 
tlon  for  finanrtal  records  when  such  request 
hss  been  sDproved  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  rtwsignff  for  forelsn  counterlntelll- 
smoe  purposes. 

"(B)  Ftnandal  institutions,  snd  offleefs. 
emidoyees.  snd  scents  thereof,  shall  be 
hnimme  from  any  dvil  or  criminal  liability 
for  efforts  to  comply  with  a  request  de- 
scribed in  subparacraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph." 

Section  302  of  HJl.  J082  will  ensure 
that  the  FBI  has  the  ability  it  needs  to 
gain  access  to  bank  records  in  a  timely 
and  secure  fashion  In  counterinteUi- 
genoe  investications.  The  necessity  for 
such  access  to  assist  in  protecting  the 
Nation  from  hostOe  intelligenoe  agents 
and  terrorists  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
Congress  should  act  soon  to  remedy 
the  counterintelligence  access  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Right  to  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act.* 


CONDEMNINa    THE    DEATH    OF 
VALERY  MARCHENKO. 

X7KRAINIAN  ACTIVIST 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  ooimBCTicuT 

nr  THX  Houss  or  axPHisBrrATivss 

Wednenday.  March  8. 1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Connecticut.  Congresswomen 
Babbasa  Kkmiibllt  and  Nahct  Jobh- 
soH,  and  Congressmen  Sam  Gsjdbi- 
80H.  Stcwart  McKnmKT.  and  Johk 
RowLAMD.  in  condemning  the  death  of 
Ukrainian  human  rights  activist. 
Valery  Marchenko.  Mr.  Marchenko. 
who  died  on  October  9,  1984,  Is  the 
third  prominent  Ukrainian  human 
rights  activist  to  perish  in  the  infa- 
mous Soviet  Oulag.  He  graduated  with 
distinction  from  the  philology  faculty 
at  Kiev  University  in  1969.  and  served 
as  editor  of  the  Ukrainian  literary 
magazine.  "Literatyuranay  Ukraina." 

Valery  Marchenko  was  Imprisoned 
several  times  on  charges  of  anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda  for  writing 
articles  critical  of  conditions  in  Soviet 
labor  camps  and  of  violations  of 
human  rights.  It  was  during  his  second 
imprisonment,  at  the  Perm  Labor 
Camp  for  political  prisoners,  that  he 
developed  a  serious  kidney  ailment 
and  high  blood  presstire,  the  result  of 
harsh  conditions  in  the  camp.  Upon 
his  release,  he  applied  three  times  for 
permission  to  travel  to  the  West  for 
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medical  treatment  but  was  denied  per- 
mission rsrti  time. 

In  1983.  Valery  Marchenko  was  rear- 
rested for  what  was  to  be  his  last  time, 
and  given  the  ma»1mum  sentence  pos- 
sible under  the  Ukrainian  criminal 
code.  He  was  gravely  ill  at  the  time. 
But,  despite  appeals  from  his  family 
and  from  medical  doctors  that  he  be 
transferred  to  a  civilian  hospital  for 
proper  medical  treatment.  Soviet  au- 
thorities refused  to  move  him.  Not 
untfl  September  1984  was  Marchenko 
transferred  to  the  central  prison  hos- 
pital in  Leningrad  where  he  died  less 
than  1  month  later. 

We  are  saddened  and  enraged  by  the 
harshness  of  the  Soviets  toward 
human  rights  activists  like  Valery 
Marchenko.  He  is  only  one  of  many 
who  have  struggled  and  fought  to  gain 
individual  liberty  and  freedom  for  his 
people.  But  his  life,  and  the  life  of 
others  like  him.  will  remain  an  in^ira- 
tion  to  us  who  are  concerned  about 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.* 


ARREST  OF  MIKLOS  DURAT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 


ormwTOBK 
m  TRC  BOUSB  or 


ATivas 


Wedne»day,  March  8. 198S 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  my 
House  colleagues  in  protesting  the  in- 
carceration of  Iifiklos  Duray.  the  unof- 
ficial leader  of  the  700.000  Hungarians 
living  in  the  Slovak  region  of  Csecho- 
slovakla. 

Mr.  Duray  is  an  activist  for  human 
and  cultural  rights  not  only  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  that  belea- 
gured  nation  but  of  all  the  citizens  of 
Csechoslovakla.  He  was  a  signer  of 
CARTA  77  and  his  arrest  last  spring 
provoked  protests  by  many  SlovaUan 
intellectuals  to  President  Oustav 
Husak. 

Since  May  10,  1984.  Bflklos  Duray 
has  been  imprisoned.  Finally  now. 
charges  have  been  filed  against  him 
which  are  so  outrageous  that  they 
ought  to  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  By 
speaking  out  for  human  rights.  Mr. 
Duray  has  been  charged  with  sedition, 
incitement,  and  two  counts  of  slander 
against  the  Republic. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Csechoslovaklan  authorities  have 
sought  to  imprison  ttUs  Slovakian 
leader.  Similar  charges  were  brought 
against  him  once  before,  and  after  1 
day  of  trial  the  case  was  thrown  out  of 
court  and  he  was  freed. 

This  time,  however,  his  ability  to 
seciu^  some  11.000  signatures  on  a  pe-' 
tltion  to  delete  provisions  which  would 
have  abolished  Himgarlan  language 
plasaes  in  that  region  contested  direct- 
ly with  the  determination  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  to  bring  about  that 
abolition. 
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It  U  part  of  the  history  of  this 
region  that  conquerors  seek  to  abolish 
the  language  in  hopes  of  ««miiii«hiin 
the  memory  of  what  was  cmoe  a  free 
and  independent  state.  When  the 
young  cannot  speak  the  language  the 
fierce  determination  to  se^  freedom 
again  begins  to  niminteh  Mlkloc 
Duray  understands  this  as  do  the 
Communist  rulers  of  Ctoehoslovakla. 
They  are  not  interested  in  the  public 
concern  and  are  trying  through  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Diiray  to  Int^nldate  all 
those  who  would  also  speak  out  for 
truth  and  Justice. 

Mr.  SpMker.  the  Illegal  Imprison- 
ment of  Miklos  Duray  prohibits  him 
from  speaking  out  against  what  is  hap- 
pening In  his  homeland  today.  So  we 
must  take  his  place  in  making  the 
world  aware  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  Slovak  region  and  we  must  call 
upon  our  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  protest  strongly  against 
the  continuing  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Caechoslovakla.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  WOBfflIN  WHO 
GOVERN  SCHLET  COUNTY 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

oraaoaou 

ni  THS  HOUSE  or  aapsisDrrATivis 

WedneMday.  March  8. 1985 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Schley 
County,  GA.  Is  a  rural  county  In  my 
district.  The  people  of  this  area  stiU 
maintain  strong  ties  to  the  family 
farm,  and  the  livelihood  of  much  of 
the  county  centers  around  agriculture. 
The  only  Incorporated  community  in 
Schley  County  Is  Ellaville,  an  energet- 
ic town  with  a  population  of  around 
1,762. 

In  many  respects.  Ellaville,  and 
Schley  Coimty  are  what  many  term, 
"traditional  America."  The  people  are 
hard  working  and  cling  staunchly  to 
their  values— belief  in  God,  love  of 
America,  and  respect  for  the  family. 
There  aren't  many  surprises  when  you 
visit  this  area— it's  Just  pure  Ameri- 
cana. 

But  there  Is  one  way  in  which  this 
county  Is  vastly  different  from  other 
rural.  Southern  areas.  The  top  echelon 
of  government  leadership  In  Schley 
Co«mty  and  Ellaville  is  comprised  en- 
tirely of  women.  The  chairman  of  the 
Schley  County  commissioners,  the 
highest  county  office,  is  held  by  Mrs. 
Imogene  McLendon,  while  Jeanette 
Peede  serves  in  the  voice  of  mayor  for 
the  city  of  Ellaville.  Although  Mrs. 
McLendon  has  been  serving  in  her 
post  for  8  years,  the  election  of  Mrs. 
Peede  to  mayor  this  past  November 
gave  the  area  an  unusual  distinction. 

Both  women  have  been  residents  of 
EllavlUe  and  Schley  County  for  most 
of  their  lives.  Both  have  also  been 
active  throughout  their  career  In  the 
community  and  held  positions  with 
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the  State  government.  Mayor  Peede  Is 
retired  from  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Human  Resources  after  34  yean  of 
service,  and  Commissioner  McLendon 
was  on  the  board  of  family  and  chil- 
dren services  for  several  years. 

The  credentials  for  both  of  these 
women  are  Impressive,  and  they  are 
Indeed  qualified  to  hold  the  positions 
of  leadership  to  which  they  were  elect- 
ed. Both  have  told  me  that  they  felt  it 
was  their  experience  and  their  record 
of  Involvement  that  convinced  voters 
to  elect  them. 

Both  have  also  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  gender  was  not  an  issue  in  their 
races.  They  ran  as  candidates  for  an 
office  and  the  voters  chose  them 
strictly  on  their  platforms  and  qualifi- 
cations. 

I  have  chosen  to  tell  my  colleagues 
about  Chairman  McLendon  and 
Mayor  Peede  because  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  Women's  History  Week  in 
this  Nation.  During  this  week,  a  tre- 
mendous effort  is  made  to  remind 
^m>ri«»MMi  of  the  roles  that  many 
women  have  played  In  our  history.  I 
applaud  this  effort  and  am  proud  to  be 
a  coQionsor  of  the  legislation  which 
establishes  this  week. 

However,  my  purpose  in  these  re- 
marks is  to  encourage  women  in 
today's  society  to  become  active  in  the 
political  world  around  them.  There  Is 
a  place  for  all  citizens  to  participate  in 
our  donocratlc  form  of  government, 
and  too  often  wcmien  have  hesitated  to 
be  involved  simply  because  politics  Is 
not  the  traditional  career  of  American 
women.  Mrs.  Imogene  McLendon  and 
Mrs.  Jeanette  Peede  are  living  exam- 
ples that  leadership  is  needed  in  this 
country,  and  gender  makes  no  differ- 
ence. 

Bftrs.  McLendon  said  It  much  more 
eloquently  than  I  can.  Mr.  %>eaker, 
when  she  told  me. 

We  need  to  tap  the  source  of  leadnshlp, 
wherever  It  may  be.  Women  have  a  lot  to 
offer  in  this  area,  since  they  have  a  concern 
for  the  quality  of  the  community.  The  im- 
portant Issue  now  Is  to  encourage  these 
women  to  come  forth  and  offer  themselves 
for  service.  If  they  do,  they'U  find  them- 
selves eacerly  welcomed  into  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  McLendon  and 
today  I  salute  her.  Mrs.  Peede,  and  the 
other  women  who  have  forged  the  way 
into  public  service.  They  serve  as  role 
models  for  others  who  will  follow  and 
they  deserve  our  respect  and  our  admi- 
ration for  their  courage.* 
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in  the  country  to  live  In.  At  the  very 
bottom  of  this  list  was  Yuba  City,  CA. 
Mr.  S^eaSaa,  this  ranking  is  a  sham 
and  I  rise  today  to  set  the  record 
straight.  In  order  to  fit  a  rigid  analjrtl- 
oal  mold  for  classification,  the  Rand- 
McNally  people  twisted  the  true 
boundaries  of  Yuba  City  to  include 
two  whole  countlea.  These  statistical 
warlodES  recklessly  added  over  80,000 
people  who  don't  even  live  in  Yuba 
City  so  it  would  fit  their  classification. 

The  truth  is  that  Yuba  City  Is  a 
small,  rural  community  of  a  little  over 
20,000  people.  It  sits  in  the  middle  of 
farm  country  where  rice,  peaches,  al- 
monds, and  klwlfrult  abound.  The 
good  people  of  Yuba  City  are  honest, 
lutfdworicing  folks  who  have  made  a 
conscious  chcrice  to  avoid  the  dtles  In 
favor  of  a  smaller,  community-orient- 
ed lifestyle. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  this.  Yuba  City  is  not  a  city  in  the 
sense  that  Rand-McNally  defines 
cities.  What  Rand-BCcNally  chose  to  do 
is  to  take  a  large  geographical  area, 
with  no  less  than  five  separate  com- 
munities, and  arbitrarily  call  it  a  city. 
It's  prepostrous. 

Given  this  crippling  disadvantage, 
nobody  in  their  right  mind  would 
expect  Yuba  City  to  compete  with 
large  metropolitan  areas  for  things 
like  teaching  hoq^itals.  universities, 
major  sports  teams  and  quality  opera. 
What  in  the  world  would  a  teaching 
hospital  be  doing  In  a  small,  rural 
farm  community  of  20,000  in  northern 
California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  strikes  me 
the  analysis  of  Yuba  City  In  these 
terms  Is  not  unlike  debating  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Ford  pickup  as  a 
luxury  car. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Yuba  City  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  community  with  a  warm, 
simny  climate,  very  little  crime  or  pol- 
lution, two  different  rivers  for  camp- 
ing and  boating  and  plenty  of  wide- 
open  space. 

So  let  it  be  known  that  Yuba  City  Is 
not  the  worst  city  In  the  coimtry.  To 
everyone  but  the  misguided  bureau- 
crats at  Rand-McNally  it  Is  not  a  city 
at  all.  It  is  a  safe.  (dean,  and  sunny 
little  farm  community  and  It  intends 
to  stay  that  way.« 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  YUBA  CITY 


BflCHIGAN  WEATHERIZES  ITS 
lOO.OOOTH  HOME 


UMI 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OFCAUPoamA 

nr  THI  HOT7SI  or  RXntCSDrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1985 
•  Mr.   CHAPPIE,   lilr.   Speaker,   last 
week  the  Rand-McNally  Co.  came  out 
with  its  list  of  the  best  and  worst  cities 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  UCHIOAR 
n  THS  HOUSE  or  REntXSEIITATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1985 

•  BIr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  State  of  Michigan  weath- 
erized  its  100,000th  low-Income  home. 
In  1984  alone,  this  saved  $13.18  million 
in  energy  bills.  Cumulative  savings 
since  the  program  began  In  1978 
exceed  $35  million  in  reduced  fuel 
bills.  With  these  savings  in  hand,  the 
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Low-income  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram In  mn^higan — an  essential  part  of 
the  social  safety  net  for  the  poor,  el- 
derly, and  unonployed— has  been  able 
to  serve  more  of  those  In  need  and  at  a 
hltfierleveL 

But  these  energy  savings  are  not  the 
only  benefit  that  has  come  trcm  the 
Weatherizatlon  Assistance  Program. 
The  Weatherizatlon  Program  inwldes 
a  healthy  and  comfortable  living  oivi- 
nHunent  for  low-income  residents, 
educates  all  of  our  citizens  on  energy 
saving  techniques,  and  provides  hun- 
dreds of  Jobs  to  help  reduce  the  unem- 
ployment rolls.  It  adds  a  significant 
economic  stimulant  to  the  economy. 

Although  this  100.000  mark  is  a  time 
for  celebration,  it  is  not  time  to  rest  on 
otir  laurels.  Census  data  Indicate  there 
are  over  496,000  potentially  e!lglble 
households  across  Michigan.  If  we 
weatherize  all  of  these  homes,  total 
savings  each  year  In  MIrtdgan  would 
exceed  $75  million.  With  continued  ef- 
forts nationwide  we  could  save  billiiHis 
of  dollars  in  fuel  costs,  and  perhaps  we 
would  save  some  of  the  over  25,000 
people  who  freeze  to  death  in  the 
United  SUtes  each  year.  A  lot  of  work 
remains  to  be  done. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  admlnis- 
tratton  is  now  proposing  to  cut  the 
funding  for  the  Weatherizatlon  Pro- 
gram. The  administration's  budget  re- 
quest represents  a  20-peroent  reduc- 
tion for  1985  levels  as  part  of  a  pro- 
posed 5-year  phaseout  of  the  program. 
This  proposal  once  again  puts  poor 
people  out  in  the  cold,  and  quite  liter- 
ally this  time. 

This  Reagan  proposal  to  eliminate  a 
valuable  and  proven  program  in  the 
hope  of  reducing  the  short-term  Fed- 
eral deficit  is  ill  conceived.  In  the  long 
term  it  may  end  up  costing  more  than 
it  saves.  Money  saved  by  not  mvesting 
in  low-Income  weatherizatlon  would 
soon  leak  out  the  door  as  the  poor  con- 
tinue to  struggle  to  keep  their  families 
warm. 

Fortimately.  this  year  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  renewed  its  attadi  on 
the  Low-income  Energy  Assistance 
Program,  which  helps  low-income 
households  pay  their  high  energy 
bills.  Bipartisan  efforts  hi  Congress 
have  rejected  significant  cuts  In  its 
funding  in  the  four  prior  Reagan 
budgets.  I  hope  this  shows  the  admin- 
istration has  learned  how  valuable  a 
part  of  the  social  safety  net  this  pro- 
gram is.  Unfortunately,  the  pmpotal 
to  phase  out  the  Weatherizatlon  Pro- 
gram shows  the  administration  has 
not  learned  that  energy  assistance 
funds  should  be  spent  wisely  by  help- 
ing make  those  homes  we  heat  oiergy 
efficient.  It  makes  no  sense  to  give 
water  to  the  thirsty  by  pouring  the 
water  into  a  leaky  glass,  but  this  Is  in 
essence  what  the  administration's 
energy  conservation  proposals  would 
do. 
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The  •dmlnlsttmtlon'a  propoaal  Buy 
be  penny-wiae  tmt  It's  pound-fooUsh. 
The  WeatheriBAtlon  Program  ia  an  in- 
▼estment  In  the  future  of  our  country 
M  It  imi>rovee  the  low-inoome  housing 
stock  while  heU>lng  to  Improve  energy 
conservatloo  and  thus  reducing  our  de- 
pend<Hice  on  foreign  energy  sources. 
The  success  of  this  program  in  Michi- 
gan shows  how  large  the  savings  are 
that  can  be  achieved.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  continue  this  Investment.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  L  GROmERG 

ov  nxnrois 
ni  THB  HOUSI  or  >BPKBEIITATIVB 

Wedneaday.  March  t,  19SS 

•  Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  previous  commitment.  I  was  not 
present  and  voting  when  the  House 
approved  the  Journal  of  Tuesday. 
March  5.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  the  motion.* 


TIME  TO  STOP  PLAYING  GAMES 
WITH  AFRICAN  AID 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

<W  KBROCXT 
IH  TBI  HOUSI  or  >BnUESIin*TIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  9,  l»i5 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
It's  time  we  stopped  playing  games 
with  the  lives  of  the  starving  peoples 
of  Africa. 

The  tragic  situation  in  Ethiopia  and 
other  famine-stricken  nations  in 
Africa— now  brought  graphically  into 
our  own  living  nxms  by  the  media- 
requires  immediate  attention  from  the 
Congress.  No  clear  thinking  person 
can  possibly  not  be  moved  by  the 
plight  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
The  Congress  must  act  at  once  to 
assure  that  more  aid  is  in  the  pipeline. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  histo- 
ry is  repeating  itself.  Once  again  a 
vital  humanitarian  assistance  program 
is  being  held  hostage  in  an  effort  to 
push  through  Congress  a  piece  of  con- 
troversial legislation. 

Last  year  the  controversial  bill  was 
military  aid  to  Central  America.  This 
year  It  la  the  emergency  farm  credit 
bill. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  logjam 
over  aid  to  Central  America  took 
months  to  resolve.  Meantime,  thou- 
sands of  people  starved  to  death  in 
Africa.  Congress  fiddled  around  with 
parliamentary  and  political  maneuver- 
ing while  people  died. 

Even  though  the  President  has 
hinted  that  he  might  veto  the  African 
aid  bill— on  its  own— because  of  the 
price  tag,  I  do  not  feel  he  will. 

But,  t4if!king  on  to  it  the  farm  credit 
bill  has  sealed  its  doom  for  sure  and 
with  it  the  fate  of  thousands  of  starv- 
ing Africans. 
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So.  Mr.  Bpttika,  1  voted  against  the 
rule  we  had  before  us  yesterday  in  the 
hopes  that  we  ootild  go  to  conference 
with  the  other  body  on  the  term  credit 
bill  and  send  a  straightforward  Afri- 
can hunger  relief  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

But.  it  was  not  lo  be.  I  hope  when 
the  Issue  comes  before  us  again  In  the 
nnmtng  wo^s  that  we  act  ezpeditloua- 
ly  on  the  African  relief  measure  and 
get  the  desperately  needed  aid  In  the 
pipeline  as  soon  as  possible.* 


March  6,  1985 

Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County  on 
the  occasion  of  its  100th  anniversary.* 


Manh  6, 1985 

CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BAILORS'  UNION  OF  THB  PA- 
CIFIC 


THE  YMCA  OF  SYRACUSE  AND 
ONONDAGA  COUNTY  OB- 
SERVES A  CEN'lllKY  OF  OUT- 
STANDINO  SERVICE 


HON.  GEORGE  C  WORTLEY 


ormwTOBX 
»  TBS  Hoosc  or 


'ATIVIS 


Wednesday.  March  9.  IMS 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  slngtilar  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  the  forthcoming  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Yoimg  Women's  Chris- 
tian Aaaodatlon  of  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuae  and  Onondaga  County.  NY. 

The  observance  of  the  century  of 
the  YMCA'a  aervlce  to  the  women  and 
other  residents  of  the  community 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  will 
officially  commence  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday.  March  13.  in  the  Land- 
mark Theatre  in  Syracuse. 

How  our  YMCA  has  grown  and  ex- 
panded its  programs  in  10  decades  is  a 
remarkable  and  commendable  story. 

Our  local  association  had  its  begin- 
ning in  1885  when  Mrs.  William  Allen 
Butler  began  providing  classes  and 
opened  a  boarding  house  for  working 
women  at  518  South  Salina  Street  In 
Syracuse. 

Since  our  YMCA  came  Into  exist- 
ence, through  the  years  since,  and  to 
this  day.  Its  dedicated  staffs  have 
served  the  needs  of  women  and  girls 
with  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The 
YMCA  has  provided  shelter,  educa- 
tion, and  training,  assistance  in  find- 
ing Jobs,  recreation,  cultural  opportu- 
nities, companionship,  and  safe  traveL 
And  YMCA  personnel  have  helped  to 
develop  ledershlp  skills  that  have  ben- 
efitted women  throughout  their  adult 
Uvea. 

As  times  have  changed,  our  YMCA 
has  changed  with  the  times,  providing 
new  and  more  programs.  Boarding 
homes,  camps,  food  services,  a  USO 
center,  traveler's  aid.  Job  readiness 
clinics,  business  women's  clubs,  health 
clinics.  24-hour  child  care,  night  idilft 
programs,  language,  and  business 
courses,  and  aasertiveness  training  are 
among  the  activities  offered  the 
women  and  girls  of  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  dte 
the  achievements  and  the  continuing 
aervlce  of  our  outstanding  YMCA  of 


LEDERU:  LABORATORIES:  AN 
EXAMPLE  OF  CORPORATE  IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN  HUMANITARI- 
AN ASSISTANCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

oraswTOBX 
ni  THE  HOVSI  or  >IP*BSBRATIVB 

Wednetday.  March  6, 19S5 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Veh- 
ruary  7.  1985.  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Mr.  FaacBi  and  Mr.  Bboom- 
rtKLD,  Joined  me  In  introducing  a  reso- 
lution encouraging  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  the  worldwide  effort  to 
alleviate  hunger.  Today.  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
one  example  of  private  sector  Involve- 
ment which  aids  the  2.5  million  Ethio- 
pians in  lmmediat.e  life  threatening 
Je(V)ardy  from  one  of  the  worst 
droughts  In  that  country's  history. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Lederle  lab- 
oratories, a  pharmaceutical  concern, 
located  in  my  congressional  district  In 
Pearl  River.  NY.  for  its  contribution  to 
the  health  needs  of  so  many  starving 
people  in  Ethiopia.  Lederle.  a  division 
of  American  Cynamid  Co.,  has  recent- 
ly sent  a  total  of  $835,000  in  vitamins 
and  antibiotics  to  aid  the  suffering 
dtiaens  of  the  drought  and  famine 
ridden  nation  of  Ethiopia.  This 
amounts  to  almost  one-third  of  the 
total  $3  million  contributed  by  the 
entire  U.S.  pharmaceutical  industry. 

Founded  in  New  York  City  in  1006 
by  Dr.  Ernst  Lederle.  Lederle  Labora- 
tories has  responded  to  international 
health  needs  for  the  past  79  years.  In 
1981,  Lederle  contributed  products  to 
the  victims  of  an  earthquake  in  Italy, 
as  well  as  to  a  medical  emergency  in  a 
children's  hospital  in  Poland.  More  re- 
cently, Lederle  contributed  antibiotics 
for  the  relief  of  victims  of  the  tragedy 
In  Bhopal,  India. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  recognise  the 
humanitarian  concerns  of  many  of  my 
constituents,  who,  through  their  em- 
I.'  yer.  are  participating  in  the  cam- 
paign to  assist  Africa  in  its  hour  of 
need.  Through  these  generous  contri- 
butions, Lederle  has  helped  to  save 
thouaanda  of  Uvea.  But  it  la  estimated 
that  some  14  million  Africans  still 
remain  at  risk  from  the  current 
drought,  needing  urgent  assistance  in 
terms  of  food,  medical  care,  and  shel- 
ter if  they  are  to  survive. 

Lederle  Laboratories  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  private  sector  humanitarian 
assistance  in  the  best  tradition  of 
America  and  the  values  for  which 
America  and  the  West  stand.  I  pray 
that  others  will  Join  this  international 
effort  to  end  world  hunger  and  health 
tragedies  in  our  lifetime.* 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcAuroaaiA 
Dl  THB  HOUSE  OT  1 


Wednesday,  MarOi  6. 198S 

*  Mr.  MIUJSR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  100  years  ago  tonl^t— 
March  8,  1885— a  group  of  labor  activ- 
ists and  oppressed  sailors  met  on  the 
Folaom  Street  Wharf  In  San  ftandsoo 
and  founded  the  Coast  Seamen's 
Unkm.  That  organlntlon  formed  the 
nucleus  for  the  revival  of  the  trades 
union  movement  in  California,  and 
grew  into  the  Saflors'  Unkm  of  the  Pa- 
dfle,  which  I  know  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlves  wOl  Join  me  in  saluting  on 
its  centennial  anniversary. 

The  conditions  under  which  sailors 
lived  a  century  ago  cried  out  for  orga- 
niavtion.  Boardlnghouae  luepen  and 
ship  owners  ruled  the  wharves  with 
iron  hands.  Shanghalng— drugging  a 
sailor  and  putting  him  aboard  an  out- 
bound ship— was  cmnmonplaoe.  On 
board,  physical  ptmlshment,  brutal 
working  conditions  and  cruelty— in- 
cluding denial  of  food— were  used  to 
enforce  discipline. 

Efforts  to  organise  met  with  fierce 
readstanoe  and  poor  results  in  the 
1850's  and  1860's.  The  first  assodatkm. 
the  Seamen's  Friendly  Union  and  Pro- 
tective Society,  was  founded  in  1888. 
but  feU  victim  to  a  chronic  problem 
which  plagued  subsequent  organisa- 
tional efforts:  the  absoioe  of  shore- 
side  leadership  to  administer  its  af- 
fairs while  its  members  were  out  at 


Not  until  1880  did  a  truly  promising 
organisation  surface— the  Seaman's 
Protective  Association.  Labor  activists, 
including  Frank  Roney,  A.  J.  Stark- 
weather. Thomas  Hagerty  and  S.  R. 
Wilson  realised  the  need  for  stable 
leadership,  and  recommended  the  cre- 
ation of  a  shore-based  secretary  to  ad- 
minister the  union's  finsnces  and  to 
recruit  new  members.  While  this  pro- 
posal was  not  accepted  by  sailors,  the 
activists  actually  did  administer  the 
union  for  most  of  its  brief  history.  By 
1882.  however,  the  combination  of  a 
poor  local  economy,  the  strength  of 
the  boardlnghouse  keepers'  alliance, 
and  the  transience  of  the  union's 
membership,  the  association  collapsed. 

The  saOors  were  still  without  a 
union  in  early  March  1885.  when 
rumors  of  a  proposed  wage  reduction 
swept  the  waterfront.  Spontaneous 
demonstrations  broke  out  on  March  5. 
Sigmund  Danlelewlcz.  who  had  gained 
prominence  during  earlier  organiza- 
tional activities,  was  passing  by  the 
wharves  when  he  was  asked  to  address 
the  crowd  of  angry  sailors  and  other 
maritime  employees. 

Danielewlcs  lectured  the  sailors  on 
the  need  for  a  imlon.  Heartened  by 
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their  enthusiastic  response,  he  called 
up<m  them  to  gaXha  the  following 
evening  at  the  Folsom  Street  Wharf 
for  an  <vganlsational  rally.  The  follow- 
ing night— 100  year  ago  today— a  tu- 
multuous crowd  of  several  hundred 
sailors  heard  speeches  from  Dan- 
ielewkat,  J.J.  Martin.  P.  Row  Martin, 
and  the  erratic,  thou^  spellbinding. 
Bumette  G.  HaskelL 

The  speakos  called  for  wganiaatlon 
and  tili^uT  wages.  Before  daybreak, 
over  300  sailors  had  signed  up  as  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Coast  Seaman's  Union. 
Within  10  days,  that  number  more 
than  doubled.  Eventually,  neariy  90 
percent  of  San  Ftandsoo's  sailors  held 
imlon  cards,  and  the  CSU  had 
branches  in  Port  Townaend.  Eur^a, 
San  Pedro.  San  Diego,  and  other  cities 
al<mg  the  coast. 

The  new  union  moved  qui^ly  to 
avert  some  of  the  problems  which  had 
overo(»ie  earlier  organisational  at- 
tempts. Only  coastwise  saflors  were  ad- 
mitted, since  they,  unlike  ocean-going 
saflors.  were  not  absent  for  long  from 
San  Frimdsco  and  the  other  western 
ports.  Nonsallors.  Including  owners, 
captains,  boardlnghouse  keepers, 
saloon  ktepen  and  any  professional 
poUtldan  were  specifically  barred 
frcnn  memboshlp.  In  an  unusual  de- 
parture from  common  practice  of  that 
time,  the  union  was  open  to  Vlattit  safl- 
ors. 

News  reports  from  the  spring  of  1885 
describe  demonstrations,  marches  and 
enthusiastic  meetings  which  iUustrat- 
ed  the  new  union's  confidence.  More 
important,  the  unkm  virtually  shut 
down  San  Francisco's  port,  forcing  a 
redsslon  of  the  proposed  wage  cut. 
The  union  also  won  its  own  boarding 
house  and  shiiHilng  office. 

The  events  that  took,  place  on  the 
Folsom  Street  Wharf  100  years  ago  to- 
night helped  lay  the  groundworic  for 
Uie  modem  labor  movonent  of  San 
Ftandsco  and  much  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Organization  of  the  Coast  Sea- 
man's Union- the  precursor  of  the 
Saflors'  Union  of  the  Padfio— was  soon 
foUowed  by  the  revival  of  the  city 
labor  association,  the  federated  trades 
and  labor  organizations  and  later  the 
San  Ftandsco  Labor  CounclL 

Recalling  those  organization  efforts, 
against  tronendoua  odda  and  brutal 
repression,  can  only  serve  to  inspire  us 
alL  The  saflors  who  vainly  fought 
against  exploitation  for  so  many  years 
before  the  triumph  of  1885  can  teach 
us  much  about  fadng.  and  overcom- 
ing, the  harshest  of  adversity.  Rtnn 
their  struggles,  we  learn  that  victory 
requires  patioice.  organization,  cour- 
age and  struggle,  but  the  victory  on 
behalf  of  the  diaenfranchlaed.  the 
poor,  the  unorganized  and  the  power- 
less can  and  must  be  won.  no  matter 
the  odds  against  success. 

On  this  centennial  of  the  founding 
of  the  Saflors'  Unltm  of  the  Pacific.  I 
would  like  the  men  and  women  of  this 
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body  to  take  a  moment  to  recall  the 
great  achievement  that  occurred  on 
the  Folaom  Street  Wharf  100  yean 
ago  tonight.  I  know  that  we  wlU  aU 
want  to  yOn  in  congratulating  the  aafl- 
ora'  union  on  thla  historic  occasion.* 


LOXAHATCHEE  NATIONAL 
WnJlLIFE  REFUGE 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 


HODsaori 

Wednesday.  MarOi  6, 1985 

*  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Rorlda.  Mr.  I^ieaka-. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
hxmor  an  individual  who  has  otmtrib- 
uted  greatly  to  the  enhancement  and 
proteetkm  of  Horida's  natural  re- 
sources. I  am  pleaaed  that  the  entire 
norida  minieasUinsl  delegation  has 
Jtrfned  me  in  sponsoring  this  bfll  to 
rename  the  Loxahatdiee  Natkmal 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  south  Flmlda  after 
Arthur  R.  Marshall  Mr.  Marshall's 
academic  work  and  penonal  efforts  in 
the  field  of  oivlranmental  protection 
have  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
south  nmida's  ecosystem,  particularly 
the  Evendades.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
Loxahatehee  Natlanal  Wildlife  Refuge 
bear  the  name  of  Arthur  Marshall  as 
this  area  is.  in  fact,  a  smaU  port  of  the 
Florida  Everglades  and  one  of  the 
largest  freshwater  marshfa  on  the 
North  American  Cmtlnent. 

The  Loxahatehee  National  ^X^ldllf  e 
Refuge  was  established  in  1951  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  and  protecting  a 
portion  of  the  Florida  Everglades  and 
its  native  gpedet  of  wildlife.  It  is  an 
area  where  <Hie  wiU  find  shallow  water 
flats  interspersed  with  dense  strands 
of  sawgrasB  encompassing  220  square 
miles  in  Palm  Beach  County.  The  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  wfldUf e  refuge  is 
to  malntJiln  the  habitat  for  a  full  spec- 
trum of  wUdllf e  native  to  the  Horlda 
Everglades  so  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations. 

Art  Marshall  is  highly  regarded  as 
an  eariy  champion  of  theories  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  growth  on  south  Flor- 
ida's natual  resources,  particularly  the 
Eveitfades.  He  deslgnfid  and  advocated 
policies  aimed  at  restoring  the  Ever- 
glades system  to  permit  the  sheet  flow 
of  water  across  them  as  once  had  oc- 
curred naturally.  He  also  supported 
acquiring  the  lands  now  known  as  the 
^g  Cypress  National  Preserve,  an  area 
purdiased  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  order  to  ensure  protected  sheet  flow 
of  water  necessary  for  the  survival  and 
UveUhood  of  Everglades  National 
Parte 

Art  Marshall  was  a  pioneer  in  envi- 
ronmental conservation  and  has  Justly 
earned  the  respect  and  recognition  of 
major  environmental  organisatiims  in 
the  State  of  Florida.  He  has  received 
many    awards    and    commendations 
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from  onmnisatkini  including  the  Flori- 
da Audubon  Society,  the  Stem  Club, 
and  the  lauk  Walton  Leacue.  Juat 
last  fall,  the  Florida  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion voted  him  the  Oonaenratlonlat  of 
the  Decade.  He  served  as  adviser  to 
three  norlda  Oovemors  and  worked 
for  15  yean  for  the  UA  Fish  and 
WUdllf  e  Service  In  south  Florida. 

Art  MftFT*^*"  felt  the  iirotectlon  of 
our  south  Florida  ecosystem  was 
worth  fli^tlnc  for.  He  waged  one  con- 
servation battle  after  another  and  saw 
many  of  his  Ideas  and  Initiatives  put 
into  constructive  actl<m.  His  recent 
death  wiU  be  a  loss  to  the  fighters  of 
conservation  battles  yet  to  be  waged, 
and  it  is  highly  apinroprlate  that  an 
example  of  the  habitat  and  natural 
systems  he  worked  so  diligently  to  pre- 
serve bear  his  name.  For  this  reastm.  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  this  legislation  to 
rename  the  Loxahatchee  National 
vnidllf e  Refuge  in  honor  of  Arthur  R. 
MarBhall.» 


HJt.  1239— laoaiOENCT  FAMINE 
REUEP 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 


orcaiircmmtA 


xm  TBI  Bousa  or 

Wedne*day,  March  9, 1985 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Ctoeaker.  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  efforts  in  considering 
and  passing  HJL  1239.  which  made  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
emergency  famine  relief  and  recovery 
in  Africa.  I  voted  for  this  measure  be- 
cause humanitarian  considerations  are 
extremely  Imimrtant  In  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  concerned  that  our  concern 
to  be  nonpolltlcal  about  something  so 
vital  as  food  for  the  starving  may  lead 
us  to  overlook  an  important  point. 

While  Ethiopia  has  made  headlines 
by  its  terrible  famine.  Its  neighbor  So- 
malia, a  country  with  which  the 
United  States  has  a  close  friendship 
and  a  practicing  cooperative  relation- 
ship in  security  matters,  sometimes 
goes  unnoticed.  While  I  am  not  pro- 
posing a  formal  earmark  of  resources 
under  this  bill  for  Somalia.  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  there  is  substan- 
tial need  in  Scmialla. 

For  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  introducing  into  the 
record  some  facts  on  Somalia's  food 
needs. 

FACTS  OK  iOlIAUA'S  POOD  MBDS 

First.  Somalia  has  suffered  for  over 
a  decade  from  drought,  especially  in 
the  western  and  northwestern  part  of 
the  country.  Thus,  livestock  herds  and 
cereal  reserves  declined. 

Second.  Somalia  is  housing  700.000 
refugees  from  Ethiopia,  mostly  ethnic 
Somalls  from  the  Ogaden.  but  also 
Oromos  and  other  ethnic  groups  from 
Ethiopia,  in  camps  administered  by 
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the  UJf .  High  CommlsBlon  for  Refu- 
gees. Already  in  September  19M.  the 
Somali  Oovemment  appealed  to  the 
UNHCR  for  additional  food  as  the 
camps'  reserves  were  critically  low. 

Third.  In  addition.  Somalia  also 
houses  over  1  million  refugees,  again 
ethnic  Somalls  from  the  Ogaden  and 
other  Ethiopian  ethnic  groups,  outside 
the  camps.  They  live  with  relatives  or 
other  dan  members. 

Fourth.  Somalia,  under  agreement 
with  the  IMF.  has  undertakoi  a  major 
liberalisation  of  its  agricultural  poU- 
dea.  restoring  the  functions  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer  and  is  focusing  on  Im- 
proved productivity  rather  than  State- 
controlled  farms. 

Fifth.  AooonUng  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  24,  1986.  an  imbal- 
ance of  aid  to  Ethl<Hila  versus  Somalia 
would  result  in  the  return  of  some  of 
the  Somali  refugees  to  Ethiopia  under 
Communist  rule  in  order  to  survive. 
We  should  not  countenance  such  im- 
balance. If  we  want  to  feed  oiir  en- 
emies, we  should  make  sure  that  at 
the  same  time  we  are  feeding  our 
friends. 

Sixth.  The  Agency  for  International 
Development  Is  presently  planning 
only  $20  to  $25  million  in  food  aid  to 
Somalia  out  of  an  appropriation  of 
$480  million  in  the  emergency  suM>ly 
act  It  only  plans  to  allocate  $2  to  $3 
million  in  refugee  assistance  to  Soma- 
lia out  of  $37.5  million  total  for  Afri- 
can refugee  aid  under  this  measure. 

Seventh.  The  unmet  needs  of  Soma- 
lia, according  to  the  Somali  Govern- 
ment, are  $40  million  to  meet  food  de- 
ficiency and  $25  million  to  take  care  of 
the  shortfall  in  refugee  aaslstanoe. 
Since  Somalia  is  on  the  ba^  burner  in 
Western  European  plans  for  food  as- 
sistance, a  fair  allocation  of  \JJ8.  aid 
under  HJt.  1239  would  be  nearer  $30 
million,  or  about  6  percent  of  the  total 
aid  for  Africa,  certainly  not  a  dlapro- 
portlonal  percentage.  The  refugee  as- 
sistance needs  cannot  be  covered,  but 
even  $5  million  would  make  a  differ- 
ence, which  still  would  be  only  about 
14  percent  of  emergency  refugee  as- 
sistance to  Africa  while  Somalia  has  to 
deal  with  the  second  largest  number  of 
refugees  in  Africa— 1.7  mlllon  refu- 
gees.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PROGRESSIVE 
BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

opcAurouriA 

XH  TBB  BOVSI  OF  BaPaBSBIT ATI  VSS 

Wednesday.  March  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  offer 
on  this  day  of  March  6. 1985  congratu- 
lations to  the  Progressive  Baptist 
Church  for  its  50  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  community.  For  half  a 
century  this  church  has  been  a  guid- 
ing light,  not  only  to  the  residents  of 
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Berkeley  but  to  the  entire  East  Bay 
community. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Stovall.  the  church  in  Its 
early  years  began  not  only  Its  spiritual 
outreach  into  the  community,  but  its 
educational,  economical,  and  dvlc  out- 
reach as  welL  During  those  eariy  years 
dvlc  and  political  leaders  alike  sought 
the  couneO  of  Reverend  StovalL  He 
educated  not  only  his  congregation 
but  the  entire  surrounding  communi- 
ty. He  and  his  congregation  fought  for 
Justice  and  fair  representation,  they 
picketed  for  equality,  and  preached  to- 
gethoness.  The  doors  of  Progressive 
Baptist  Church  were  opened  to  the 
downtrodden,  the  weak,  and  the  home- 

The  present  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Earl  Stu^ey  has  continued  in  that  re- 
QMCt  The  services  offered  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Baptist  Church  Indude: 
Touth  outreach,  senior  programs, 
drug  and  alcoholism  programs,  and 
community  programs.  They  all  give 
testlnumy  to  the  church's  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  its  members  and  those  in  need.  I 
wmwmonH  Rev.  Eari  Stuckcy  and  the 
Progressive  Baptist  Church  for  their 
never-ending  determination  to  inform 
themsdves  and  the  community  <m  the 
burning  issues  of  today,  be  they  local. 
State,  national  or  IntematlonaL 

It  is  this  type  of  leadership  and  ac- 
tivism which  is  needed  today.  The 
guktance  and  leadership  which  the 
Progressive  Baptist  Church  has  don- 
onstrated  over  the  years  can  only 
make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live. 

May  the  Progressive  Baptist  Church 
continue  to  set  an  example  for  the 
world  community.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TBE  LATE 
DR.  JOHN  WILLIAM  TETORMOND 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  aoum  CABOUiu 
nf  TBI  BOU8X  or  asrusBrTATivBS 


Wedne$da,y.  March  8. 1985 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  South 
Carolina's  finest  physicians.  Dr.  John 
William  Thurmond  of  North  Augusta, 
who  died  Novonber  9.  1984.  at  the  age 
of  84. 

To  his  devoted  wife.  Elisabeth 
Tarver  Thurmond,  and  children.  Mrs. 
Ellen  Senter.  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Printup 
and  Dr.  J.  William  Thurmond  m.  I  ex- 
press my  deepest  sympathy. 

I  also  offer  my  condolences  to  his 
sisters.  Miss  Gertrude  Thurmond.  Mrs. 
Mary  Tompkins.  Mrs.  Martha  Bishop: 
and  to  his  brothers.  Dr.  Allen  George 
Thurmond  and  U.S.  Senator  Strom 
Thiirmond.  o\a  colleague  in  Congress. 

Dr.  Thurmond,  first-bom  of  the  late 
John  William  and  Eleanor  Gertrude 
Stnmi  Thurmond,  enjoyed  a  remarka- 
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ble  life.  Following  the  example  of  his 
parents,  he  pursued  a  life  dedicated  to 
helping  others— a  characteristic  iiiilch 
is  evident  in  the  lives  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters. 

William  Thurmond  fdt  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  he  could  serve  humanity 
was  through  the  medical  profession,  so 
he  pursued  that  vocation  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  always  mindful  of  his 
obligation  to  serve  his  fdlow  man. 
Achieving  this  objective  would  require 
disdpline  and  dedication,  but  ^KHUIam 
Thurmond  was  willing  to  pay  the 
prioe. 

For  members  of  the  Thurmond 
fsmlly.  discipline  snd  regimen  have 
always  been  a  way  of  life,  wmiam 
Thurmond  developed  his  perfectlon- 
im  during  his  formative  years  at 
Bailey  Military  Arademy  in  Green- 
wood, S.C.  where  he  graduated  in 
1919.  In  1922.  he  recdved  his  under- 
graduate degree  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia. 

Dr.  Thurmond  served  his  residency 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Unlver- 
dty  Hoq>ltal  in  Augusta  and  did  post- 
graduate woric  at  Margaret  Halge  Hos- 
pital in  Jersey  City.  NJ.  and  in  New 
ToA. 

For  over  a  half-century.  Dr.  Thur- 
mond provided  excellent  medical  care 
to  thousands  of  patients.  In  fact.  It  is 
said  that  he  delivered  more  babies  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  than  any 
other  doctor  In  those  States.  He  was 
widely  admired  and  rejected  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  medical  fldd.  and 
was  held  In  high  regard  for  all  who 
knew  him.  Even  the  children  he  deliv- 
ered were  drawn  to  his  affectionate 
personality  because  he  loved  young 
people  as  If  they  were  his  own. 

Indeed.  Dr.  Thurmond  was  a  gifted 
and  skillful  gynecologist;  yet.  his  genu- 
ine concern  and  deep  sense  of  oompas- 
don  for  others,  particularly  for  the 
less  fortunate,  was  a  quality  that  de- 
vated  him  to  a  place  of  prominence  in 
the  community. 

Providing  medical  attention  often 
meant  deepless  nights  for  Dr.  Thur- 
mond. However,  making  sacrifices  for 
his  patients  was  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  It  was  simply  his  nature 
to  condder  the  needs  of  others  first 
and  f oronost. 

To  iUustrate  the  podtive  tuvwct  Dr. 
Thurmond  made  during  his  lifetime,  it 
is  worthwhile  to  quote  a  few  of  the  nu- 
merous comments  which  friends  and 
colleagues  expressed  to  Senator  Tbub- 
M  OHD  and  his  family  at  his  death: 

He  will  be  wpwially  mliiwl  by  the  many 
f amillm  who  lives  he  touched  durinc  his  SO 
ytmi*  of  aervtoe  to  his  oommuiilty  •nd 
state.— Cknremor  Ricbmrd  W.  ROey  of  South 
Carolina 

Dr.  Thunnond  wu  a  man  of  eztnordi- 
vaiy  eaiMcity  who  lived  a  fulfilled  life  of 
outstanding  aervloe  to  his  fellow  man.— Hon- 
orable O.  Anthony  Campbell.  Oeneral 
Counsel.  Flowen  Industry,  Thomasvllle. 
OA. 

I  knew  him  very  well  and  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  breed.  He,  too,  rendered 
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grtat  asrrlee  to  his  manlrtnrt  to  hia  long  and 
suooeastd  awdled  oaner.— Honorable  O.  O. 
DowUng.  DowUng.  flandera.  Dokea.  Sfallna. 
Ruth  *  waUaoM.  PJL.  BMnlbtt.  9C 

His  was  ontalnly  a  long  and  aaeeeaafd 
life.  It  was  my  prtvOage  to  have  met  taim 
and  be  obfloualy  was  an  outstanding  man 
with  SO  yean  aa  a  pcaelMng  pliyaidan.  In 
the  tme  TbnnBoad  tradttten.  be  lived  a  life 
of  servlee.— Judge  Thisiiaiiiai  O.  Maaoo.  Ad- 
miniatrattve  Law  Judge.  Columtaia.  8C. 

Dr.  Thunnond  lived  a  fuD  and  happy  Ufe 
and  the  legacy  of  manoriea  left  by  blm  wfll 
provide  a  fwntlnMing  aouroe  of  pride  and  aat- 
lafactkm  to  you  and  your  faailly.— Honora- 
ble Jobn  C.  West,  fonner  South  Carolina 
Ooveraor  and  dmhamartnr  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
HOton  Head  Island.  SC. 

We  have  a  medal  idaoe  to  our  hcaita  for 
WlUiam  becauae  he  took  sood  care  of  me 
when  all  of  our  glria  were  bom.  With  aU  my 
problems,  bsd  I  not  been  to  the  care  of  good 
doetors.  I  dont  believe  we  would  ever  have 
bad  our  fsmHy.— Mia.  David  H.  Kennedy, 
WIlll8ton.SC. 

His  oontrtbutlao  to  bla  profesrton  and  f d- 
lowman  win  serve  as  an  Insplratlan  to  the 
medled  prefeasloo.  In  bis  virtt  of  servloe  to 
othera.  the  Scbdanblp  l^BMl  at  the  Ifedled 
Unlverrity  of  South  Carolina  will  cf>dow  the 
medled  profeadon  with  the  values  of  thia 
great  phyaidan  who  dedlcatitd  himaelf  to 
his  praetloe  for  some  SO  yesis.  It  is  mod  ap- 
propriate that  hia  career  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  avbtog  young  doctora.  Judge  Clyde 
H.  Hamilton,  UJa  Distitet  Court.  OolumMa. 
SC. 

All  Who  knew  your  brother  had  the  bene- 
fit of  his  many  ycara  of  dedieated  aervloe  to 
hia  commimlty  and  State.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  the  greeted  legacy  that  one  can 
leave.— Major  Oenerd  James  A.  Orimdey 
Jr..  President  of  The  Citadel,  Charleaton. 
SC. 

In  addition  to  his  illustrious  medical 
career.  Dr.  Thurmond  was  a  pioneer  in 
many  hanking  endeavors.  He  was  di- 
rector emeritus  of  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road Bank,  director  and  founder  of 
Palmetto  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  at 
Aiken  and  director  and  founder  of 
North  Augusta  Banking  Co..  now 
Bankers  Trust  of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Thurmond  was  a  member  of  nu- 
merous profesd<mal  and  dvlc  organi- 
zations: The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  50-Year  Club  of  American 
Medicine,  the  Medical  Association  of 
Georgia,  the  South  Atlantic  Associa- 
tion of  OB-GYN.  the  Pan-American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Rich- 
mond County  (Ga.)  Medical  Sodety. 
Dr.  Thurmond  was  a  fellow  on  the 
American  Board  of  OB-GYN. 

Dr.  Thurmond  also  believed  In  qual- 
ity education,  and  worked  diligently  to 
help  studmts  in  their  quest  for  aca- 
demic excellence.  He  served  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Paul  Knox 
Junior  High  School  in  North  Augusta. 
His  brother.  Senator  Thusmoiid.  es- 
tablished the  J.  William  Thurmond 
Scholarship  Fund  at  the  Medical  Unl- 
verdty  of  South  Carolina  in  Charles- 
ton. 

A  member  and  deacon  of  Falrview 
Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Thurmond 
was  the  embodiment  of  those  Chris- 
tian virtues  which  Christ  requires  of 
His  followers— to  truly  love  others  as 
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thyself.  Without  question,  his  commit- 
ment to  God  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  based  his  tremendous  service 

to  »»«»*»lf*tvl 

Mr.  ft^eaker.  it  is  an  understatement 
to  say  that  Dr.  Thurmond  wUl  be 
missfrl  by  a  large  drde  of  friends.  His 
death  created  a  void  which  cannot  be 
flUed.  Howev«'.  the  memory  of  his 
many  ctmtributlons  and  adilevancnts 
wUl  comfort  and  inmiie  those  he  left 
beUnd. 

People  will  remember  Dr.  Thurmond 
•c  a  humanitarian  who  helped  bring 
life  Into  the  world  and  made  all  of  us 
appreciate  Ufe  as  a  precious  atft  from 
God.  No  one  understood  the  words  of 
the  English  proverb  as  well  as  Dr. 
John  ¥nillam  Thurmond— "Our  birth 
made  us  mortal,  our  death  will  make 
us  ImmortaL"  Such  was  his  deep  and 
abiding  faith— that  Just  as  Dr.  Thur- 
mond heU>ed  bring  life  Into  the  world 
for  a  time.  so.  too.  has  the  God  he 
served  now  brought  him  Into  a  better 
worid  forever.  He  truly  deserves  such  a 
reward.* 


HEATING      FUELS      COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTION    ON    OIL   IMPORT 


HON.  SILVK)  0.  C0N1E 
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or 
Df  TBI  BOUSE  <W 

Wednesday.  March  «,  198S 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary S.  1985.  I  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 12.  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  in  oppodtion  to  the  impodtlon 
of  an  import  fee  on  refined  products 
and  crude  ofl.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  a  very  Im- 
portant devek^nnrat  concerning  this 
resolution. 

On  February  8.  1985.  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Petroleum  Maiketers 
Association  of  America  [PMAA] 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
which  urged  Manbers  of  Congress  to 
cosponsor  this  inuxntant  resolutkm. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  a  national 
trade  association  such  as  PMAA  sup- 
ports my  resolution  for  two  reasons. 
First.  PMAA's  resolution  explains 
many  of  the  problems  which  would 
occur  through  the  impodtlim  of  an  oQ 
invort  fee.  Seccmd.  PMAA's  support 
shows  that  this  is  truly  a  national,  not 
a  reglCHial.  issue  that  has  a  monetary 
impact  on  each  and  every  one  of  our 
constituents. 

I  will  indude  PMAA's  resolution  In 
the  RaooRS  for  my  colleagues  to 
review  and  study.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
cosponsor  House  Resolution  12. 

Whereas  consumerB  are  bmefltlng  from 
itoriintiif  petroleum  produd  and  crude 
prioes  due  to  competition  and  tnt  maricets, 
and 

Whereas  imported  petndeum  products 
and  erode  oil  are  a  podtive  tofluencr  on  do- 
mestic oil  markets  becauae  imported  petro- 
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leum  producU  and  crude  oU  offer  marketers 
and  oooaumert  an  adiHttiwI  competitive 
nipidy  miroe,  and 

Whereas  there  has  already  been  slcnlfl- 
cant  dtaeuasion  of  the  possible  impoalUon  of 
an  Import  fee  on  erode  oil  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  by  Members  of  Consreas. 
media,  some  major  oU  companies  and  Inde- 
pendent reflneia,  and 

Whereas  eoneumeis  of  all  petroleum  prod- 
ucts would  be  penalised  by  an  artificially  In- 
flated cost  — ~'*-**'*  with  an  import  fee  on 
petroleum  products  and  crude  oU.  and 

Whereas  an  Import  fee  on  petroleum 
products  or  crude  oQ  would  also  penalise 
nurketers  maklnc  petroleum  products  less 
oompetltlve  with  oompettnc  fuels;  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

JtesolM^  That  PIIAA  support  House  Res- 
olution la.  introduced  by  Representative 
SDvto  Conte.  on  January  S,  1966.  which  ex- 
presses the  House  of  Representatives  oppo- 
sition to  the  Imposition  of  an  import  fee  on 
refined  products  and  crude  oil;  and 

Be  It  further  Jtesol«ed.  That  PMAA  urge 
members  of  Conn  ess  to  co-sponsor  this  Im- 
pcMtant  resolution.* 
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ing  life  to  the  people  of  a  dty.  State, 
or  Nation,  and  when  that  atHueone  has 
the  talents  and  abilities  of  Mayor 
Barrow,  it  is  a  significant  gift. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  wanted  to 
tell  this  Congress  about  Mayor 
Barrow.  He  has  given  so  much  to  the 
people  of  West  Point  and  Georgia,  and 
although  we  may  show  our  gratitude, 
we  can  never  repay  him  for  his  dedica- 
tion.* 


JOHNNY  BARROW— DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


UMI 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

oriaoRoiA 

nt  THE  HOUSB  or  RSFRSSBrrATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  6.  198S 

•  Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  January, 
one  of  my  district's  most  dedicated 
public  servants,  John  C.  Barrow,  re- 
tired after  31  years  of  service.  He 
ment  those  years  caring  for  the  people 
of  West  Point,  OA— first  as  an  alder- 
man and  then  as  their  mayor  for  22 
years. 

Mayor  Barrow  has  been  a  well-know 
figure  on  the  Georgia  political  scene 
for  many  years,  and  we  wlU  all  miss 
him.  He  was  active  with  the  Georgia 
Municipal  Association  for  many  years, 
served  as  their  president  In  1974,  and 
served  on  their  board  of  directors  until 
his  retirement.  GMA  Is  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  political  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  it  is 
a  tribute  to  Johnny  Barrow's  lifetime 
of  service  that  this  organisation  held  a 
reception  to  honor  him  on  mayor's  day 
in  Atlanta. 

Mayor  Barrow's  years  of  experience 
have  made  him  a  savvy  and  deter- 
mined dty  leader.  Under  his  guidance, 
the  dty  of  West  Point  has  grown  and 
several  Important  projects  have  come 
to  completion,  including  a  four-lane 
highway,  a  new  dty  hall,  and  the  John 
C.  Barrow  Bridge. 

Mayor  Barrow  practiced  dty  govern- 
ment like  it  should  be  practiced.  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  knew  the  people  of  his 
dty  and  he  cared  about  their  prob- 
lems. When  he  dedded  that  West 
Point  needed  something,  he  went  after 
it  and  stuck  with  it  until  he  got  it. 

Public  servants  of  Johnny  Barrow's 
caliber  are  rare,  and  we  should  be 
thankful  for  them.  Not  many  people 
are  willing  to  devote  their  entire  work- 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 
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Act.  which  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously last  session  and  attracted  86 
cosponsors  in  the  House. 

However,  many  people  throughout 
the  country  are  unaware  of  women's 
history,  and  the  central  position  it  oc- 
cupies In  the  Issues  we  are  debating 
today.  Women's  History  Week  pro- 
vides a  unique  opportunity  to  raise 
public  awareness  of  women's  Issues,  so 
that  we  can  work  together  to  make 
the  future  a  history  of  equality  for 
women.* 


THE  HANDGUN  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1988 


Wednesday,  March  9. 19S5 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
acknowledge  this  very  important  com- 
memorative week.  Women's  History 
Week.  I  was  pleased  to  coeponsor 
House  Joint  Resolution  50  deslgiiatlng 
March  3-9. 1986,  as  a  time  to  reflect  on 
the  role  mmen  have  played  In  our  so- 
dety  throughout  history.  More  Impor- 
tantly, this  week  Is  designed  to  encour- 
age w(mien  of  all  backgrounds  to  work 
with  schools,  libraries  and  other  orga- 
nizations to  provide  historical  Infor- 
mation about  women  to  their  commu- 
nities. 

For  those  of  us  In  Congress  who 
have  been  strong  advocates  of  polldes 
aimed  at  achieving  equality  for 
women,  much  of  the  history  of  women 
and  issues  affecting  them  Is  second 
nature.  We  have  heard  testimony 
based  on  personal  experience  and  pro- 
fessional opinion  on  a  wide  array  of 
issues  affecting  women.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  firsthand  of  the 
inequities  women  have  faced  In  eco- 
nomic issues,  civil  rights  cases,  and 
social  policy.  We  also  have  an  even 
greater  opportunity  to  address  those 
inequities. 

In  the  98th  Congress.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  an  original  sponsor  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act.  By  facing  up  to  eco- 
nomic discrimination  against  women, 
we  learned  that  the  roles  of  women 
throughout  history  have  changed  dra- 
matically, particularly  In  the  past  25 
years,  and  realized  that  our  laws  must 
be  changed  to  reflect  that.  We  made 
progress  In  passing  both  dvll  service 
and  private  pension  reform  legislation, 
some  tax  reform,  child  care  Informa- 
tion and  referral  guidance,  and  Im- 
proved child  support  enforcement  leg- 
islation. However,  we  still  have  a  sig- 
nificant agenda  ahead  of  us  to  achieve 
economic  equity  for  women. 

As  the  99th  Congress  begins  to  ad- 
dress these  Issues.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
coeponsor  of  several  Important  pieces 
of  legislation  affecting  women,  indud- 
Ing  the  ERA.  the  Women's  Business 
Ownership  Act  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985.  In  addition.  I 
have  reintroduced  the  Sex  Discrimina- 
tion in  the  United  States  Code  Reform 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


OP 

a  THS  Honsi  or 

Wednesday,  MarOi  6, 19t5 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  89  oommnsors. 
the  Handgun  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1985.  which  Is  essentially  the  same  bill 
I  Introduced  In  the  98th  Congress. 

As  numerous  surveys  across  the 
country  indicate,  reducing  crime  Is 
now  the  highest  priority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Time  and  again  the  hand- 
gun has  been  the  favored  tool  for 
crime.  It  is  time  to  take  the  handgun 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

This  bill  Intends  to  do  Just  that— by 
banning  the  cheap,  widely  available 
and  easily  concealed  "Saturday  night 
special"  handgun,  which  serves  abso- 
lutely no  one  other  than  the  criminal, 
and  by  setting  up  procedures  that 
would  prevent  criminals  from  purchas- 
ing handguns  In  the  first  place. 

The  handgun  crime  statistics  are 
grim.  In  1980.  there  were  over  11.000 
handgun  murders  here  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  8  In  England.  Of 
the  nearly  19.000  murders  committed 
in  the  United  States  In  1983.  44  per- 
cent were  by  handguns.  And  of  all 
homlddes  from  firearms  that  year, 
three-quarters  were  committed  with 
handguns. 

But  statistics  cannot  tell  the  whole 
story.  Behind  the  numbers  are  thou- 
sands of  personal  tragedies,  grieving 
families,  and  shattered  futures, 
brought  about  by  the  reckless  use  of 
handguns  by  criminals, 

Moreover,  our  national  memory  la 
too  often  haunted  by  handgun-wield- 
ing *——<"■  taking  aim  at  our  politi- 
cal leaders.  Fortunately,  Preddents 
Reagan  and  Ford,  as  well  as  Governor 
Wallace,  survived  attempts  on  their 
lives  by  would-be  assassins.  Robert 
Kennedy,  Allard  Lowensteln.  and 
George  Moscone  did  not. 

Sadly,  murder  by  handgun  has 
become.  In  the  words  of  one  London 
newspaper,  "a  peculiarly  American 
death." 

Yet  despite  these  epic  and  dally  trag- 
edies, we  still  have  not  adopted  reason- 
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able  controls  on  the  availability  of 
handguns 

The  Handgun  Crime  Ccmtitd  Act  of 
1985  would  ban  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, assembly  or  sale  of  "Satur- 
day night  specials."  which  are  easily 
concealed  and  not  suitable  for  sporting 
use.  The  bill  also  requires  a  ai-day 
waiting  period  before  any  handgun 
can  be  purchased  so  that  the  FBI  and 
local  police  could  run  a  records  check 
that  would  effectively  prevent  pur- 
chase by  a  convicted  criminal,  a 
mental  incompetent,  a  drug  addict,  or 
an  Illegal  alien.  This  waiting  period 
would  be  waived  where  adequate  state 
restrictions  are  in  force. 

The  bill  would  Improve  the  crime 
fighting  utility  of  the  firearms  tracing 
program  by  Improving  recordkeeping 
on  the  distribution  of  firearms  and  by 
requiring  the  ireporting  of  the  loss  or 
theft  of  a  firearm.  The  bill  would  also 
tnuosfer  reqiondblllty  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  firearms  laws  from  the 
Treasury  D^wrtment  to  the  Justice 
Department. 

It  will  not.  In  any  way,  limit  the  op- 
tions or  firearms  used  by  hunters  and 
sportsmen.  Rather,  it  is  a  crime  pre- 
vention bill  that  wlU  keep  criminals 
away  from  their  most  deadly  weapons. 

Last  fall,  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill, 
we  enacted  a  key  provision  calling  for 
strict  prison  sentences  for  persons  who 
commit  crimes  while  carrying  fire- 
arms. But  we  really  need  to  prevent 
these  crimes  from  happening  Initial- 
ly—after-the-fact-prison  sentences  do 
llttie  for  the  victims  of  crime.  Most 
criminals  can  now  easily  obtain  hand- 
guns, and  we  must  make  it  harder  for 
them  to  do  so. 

Finally,  we  must  legislate  effectively 
on  behalf  of  those  whom  we  depend 
upon  for  the  front-line  enforcement  of 
our  laws.  Last  year,  two-thirds  of  the 
American  police  offlcers  who  were 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty  were  killed  by 
handguns:  46  out  of  69.  It  Is  time  we 
do  something  to  help  protect  our  Na- 
tion's police  officers  from  the  greatest 
danger  they  face  every  day— the  cor- 
nered criminal  with  a  handgun. 

This  bill  Is  a  reasonable  attempt  to 

develop  a  sjrstem  of  handgun  control 

'  that  has  wideqiread  public  support 

but  will  not  infringe  upon  responsible 

ownership  and  use  of  firearms.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fiscal  year  1986.  Believing  that  the  Bu- 
reau's proposed  cuts  In  the  area  of 
health  and  safety  research  should  be 
rejected.  I  urge  your  attention  to  my 
remarics  on  the  effect  of  the  Bureau's 
request  on  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  Nation's  miners. 
BusBAU  or  Mnas*  FUcal  Tsui  IMS  Buimbt 
TteBAiBn  TBS  HssLm  un 
or] 


BUDGET  REQUEST  THREATENS 
tTF-ALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF 
MINERS 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  BOUCHER 

orvnonoA 

ni  THS  HOUSS  or  HXPRISIMTATrVBS 

Wednesday,  March  6. 1985 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Ml.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Mining  and  Natural  Resources  on  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  budget  request  for 


I  am  neatly  ooneemed  about  the  Admin- 
Istratkm's  proposal  for  substantial  fundlns 
reductions  for  the  Health  Kuslueeitas 
Teehndocy  Procrsm  and  the  Safety  Haaard 
Reduction  Profram.  The  FYW  request  for 
these  programs  is  $24.5  mOlkm,  a  decrease 
of  $8.9  mOlkm  from  the  F78S  approprlar 
tton. 

Under  these  two  programs,  valualde  re- 
search has  been  conducted  In  such  areas  as 
Improved  nsplrsrinn  devices,  strengthened 
roof  support  systems,  equipment  safety 
analyses,  and  evaluation  of  toxic  emissions 
(ttXB  mtaiinc  equipment.  The  Administra- 
tion hss  proposed,  however,  to  make  large 
cuts  In  these  procrams.  InrJurtlns  a  one- 
third  reducoon  In  fundtnc  for  Its  highest 
Iirknl^  project,  resplrahle  dust. 

The  number  of  coal  mlnlnc  fstalltlwi  In 
1964  was  134.  oonpared  to  70  In  196*.  This 
large  number  of  mining  fatalities  combined 
with  deaths  from  black  lung  disease  argues 
loudly  for  safety  and  health  research.  In  Its 
own  budget  proposal  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
states  that,  "when  mining  accidents  occur, 
they  are  more  likely  to  cause  fatalities  or  se- 
rious injuries  than  those  In  most  other  In- 
dustrtes."  It  Is  dlftleult  to  understand  how 
the  Bureau  can  make  sudi  a  statement  at 
the  same  time  that  It  is  requesting  cuts  In 
the  very  area  of  its  budget  which  can  reduce 
the  unacceptaUy  high  rate  of  mining  fatali- 
ties and  serious  Injuries. 

I  reoogidae  tint  need  to  reduce  our  danger- 
ously large  defldt,  but  cuts  should  not  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners.  I  encourage  the  Subcom- 
mittee's rejection  of  the  tS.9  million  cut  In 
Health  and  Safety  Technology  and  approval 
of  a  budget  more  mindful  of  the  continuing 
health  and  safety  dangers  sssorlatrd  with 
the  mining  industry.* 


OCS  MORATORIUM  BILL 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

orcAuroKm* 
iH  THE  HOUSE  or  xgnussirTATrvxs 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original 
coeponsor  of  legislation  Introduced 
today  to  impose  a  moratoriimi  on  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  leasing  In  environ- 
mentally and  economically  sensitive 
coastal  areas. 

I  strongly  support  decreasing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  oIL 
However,  the  areas  designated  in  this 
legislation  are  those  in  which  the  neg- 
ative Impacts  on  local  economies  aiid 
the  environment  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits of  the  potential  energy  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  my  district,  there  Is  strong  bii>ar- 
tisan  oppodtion  to  drilling  In  Santa 
Monica  Bi^.  Reddents  fear  its  harm- 
ful impact  on  air  quality  and  wetlands. 
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the  posdbllity  of  an  oU  spUl,  and  huge 
revenue  losses  due  to  lowered  propoty 
values  and  the  depressed  tourist  and 
fishing  industries.  Yet  local  and  State 
offkdals  have  been  forced  to  fi^t  this 
same  battle  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment year  after  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's 5-year  leasing  plan  would  open 
almost  the  entire  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  to  oU  and  gas  leasing.  Certainly, 
there  are  areas  within  that  sot^e 
which  are  environmentally  and  eco- 
nomically sensitive  and  deserve  to  be 
preserved.  The  legislation  we  are  in- 
trododng  today  would  offer  protection 
unto  the  year  2000.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  our  efforts.* 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

'nue  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  oomputerlaed  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
onnmlttees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com^ 
mittees.  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  tiUe  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— dodgnated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Soiate  Dally 
Digest  wiU  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marics section  of  the  CoirraassiOHAL 
Rbooko  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  we^. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  7.  1985.  may  be  found  in  the 
D^ly  Digest  of  today's  Rbcohd. 

Mggrnros  ScHBnnxD 

IfARCHS 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranmortatton 
To    hold    an    organisational    business 
meeting,  to  consider  committee  rules 
of  procedure  and  other  pending  com- 
mittee business. 

SR-25S 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  February. 
2359  Raytnim  BuUdtng 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriatloos 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  a  proposed  res- 
olutkm  relating  to  the  MX  missile. 

SD-193 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  flrst  concurrent  resolutloo  on 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

SD-008 


UM 
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BDnranment  and  PubUe  Works 
To  NBUBM  hcartmi  on  thoM  pracnuBs 
which  tell  within  the  JuilMlictlon  of 
the  oommlttee  m  contained  In  the 
Prealdent'a  budget  requeaU  for  flaeal 
year  ItM.  focuatnc  en  regueata  for  the 
Army  Corpa  of  Bodneera. 

8D-40e 

JUdielary 
To  hold  heartasB  on  8.  44.  &  SM.  and  a 
442.  billa  allowlnc  tar  the  redonal  dla- 
poaid  of  low-level  radioactive  waste. 

80-336 
10:90  ajn. 
Oommeroe.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technolocy.  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  reaume  heartngs  on  propoaed  ledala- 
tlon  authorlitnc  funds  for  fiscal  year 
19M  for  the  National  Aeronautica  and 
Space  Administration. 

8I>-M3 
llKWajn. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Reaolutlon    IS.    relating    to    United 
SUteS' Japan  trade  relations. 

8D-3M 
3:00  pan. 
Budget 
Buslneas  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  first  ooi>curTent  reaolutlon  on 
the  fiscal  year  19««  budget. 

8I>-«0S 

MARCH  11 

9:30  aju. 
lAbor  and  Himian  Reaouroea 

To  hold  oversight  heartngs  en  the  care 
and  advocacy  for  mentally  disabled 
persons  In  certain  Institutions. 

SRrAMA 
3:00  pjn. 
'Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year 
19M  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  the  status  of  recruiting 
and  retention  programs,  including  edu- 
cational benefits  In  the  Armed  Serv- 

8R-333A 

MARCH  13 

»:00ajn. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  lOM  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focudng  on  Air  Force  tactical 
program  Issues. 

8R-323 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  farm 
credit  crisis  and  certain  practices  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. 

8D-3a6 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
care  and  advocacy  for  mentally  dis- 
abled persons  in  certain  Institutions. 

SR-438A 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs   to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
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10:001 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  eramlne  the  stnio- 
ture  of  agriculture. 

8R-33«A 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  en  proposed  budget  ea- 
ttmatas  for  flaeal  year  19M  for  the  Ag- 
riealtural  Research  Servlca.  Coopera- 
tive State  Raaeareh  Serrlea.  KKtenslan 
Service,  and  the  National  Agricultural 
library,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-ia4 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanataa  for  flaoal  year  19M  for  the 
United  Nations,  focusing,  on  voluntary 
oontrfbutlona  to  International  organl- 
Mtlons  and  programs. 

8D-193 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  recently  disclosed 
currency  reporting  violations  by  the 
Fint  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and 
the  role  of  Federal  regulators  In  warn- 
ing the  bank  of  possible  violations. 

SD-343 

MARCH  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  19M 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

SR-3M 
Judkdary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  Issues  pro- 
moting affirmative  Integratkm. 

SD-336 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
care  and  advocacy  for  mentally  dis- 
abled persons  in  certain  institutions. 

SR-43aA 


lOHW 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  374  and  S.  193. 
bills  authorising  funds  for  the  \J&. 
Travel  end  Tourism  Administration. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-OM 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-400 
Labor  and  Human  Resourcee 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  a  recent 
report  on  International  narcotics. 

80-430 
3:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  Inter- 
national security  assistance  programs. 
S-136,  Capitol 
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Commerce,  Sdenee.  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  leglsls- 
tlon  authocMng  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1966  for  the  Nattonal  Aeronautles  and 
Spaoe  A^hnlnlstratliTn.  and  to  htdd 
oversight  bearings  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  Office  of  Commer- 
cial Space  TranaportatUm. 

8R-353 
lOMajB. 
'Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  loan  ratear 
target  prices,  supply  management  and 
production    controls    In    agriculture 
policy. 

8R-43SA 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Oerdopment  and  Re- 
lated Agendas  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmatas  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Beetriflcatlon  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Agriculture. 

8D-134 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  flaeal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Aenmautke  and  Spaoe  Admlnla- 
tratlon. 

SO- 193 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  Inter- 
national narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  asslstanoe.  and  antiterror- 
ism programs. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nuclear  flsrion. 
commercial  waste  management,  and 
uranltun  enrichment. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal   Service,   and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

8D-116 

MARCH  19 

9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1966  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-319 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Na- 
tional InsUtutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

8D-116 


Commerce.  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subooauntttee 
To  b(dd  ovenlght  hearings  on  the  avia- 
tion computer  reservation  system. 

8R-353 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 


To  hold  ovenlght  hearings  on  proposed 
asbestos  dalms  facilities. 

8D-4S0 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  heartags  to  imamlne  the  Impact 
of  technology  and  research  on  agricul- 
ture pbUey. 

SR-SaSA 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service.  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

8D-124 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Sdenee.  Technology,  and  Spaioe  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  Earthquake 
Hasard  Reduction  Act  (PJ..  96-341). 

SD-OM 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  availability  of 
environmental  impairment  insurance 
and  its  relation  to  the  implementation 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  UabOlty 
Act  (Superfund)  (PX.  96-810).  and  the 
Resource  Cmservatlon  Recovery  Act 
(PX.  96-616). 

SD-406 
3:00  pjn. 
Amiroprlatlons 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1986  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

8D-193 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission.  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board.  Office  of  Special  Counsel,  and 
the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARcnao 

9H)0ajB. 
Veterans' Affairs 
TO  hold  JcHnt  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislattve  prtorttles  of 
AMVBT8,  World  War  I  Veterana, 
Jewlah  War  Veterans  of  the  U;B.A.. 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

334  Oannan  Building 
9-.30ajn. 
Appropriations  '- 

Ijtbor.  Health  and  Human  Servioes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judldary, 
and  Related  Agandes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  (or  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Foreatry 
To  hold  hearinci  to  wraminr  capital  in- 
vestment, debt,  credit,  end  taxes  in  ag- 
riculture policy. 

SR-338A 
Appropriations 

UUU-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Amwlran  Battle  Monim>ents  Conunls- 
slon.  Army  coneterlal  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (Department  of 
Commerce),  and  the  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Outer. 

SD-ia4 
Appropriations 

Trsnsportatlon  and  Rdated  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  H— Hwf  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
Uon  (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  cm  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  media  efforts  to 
deglamorize  drug  abuse. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1966  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-319 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the   United 
SUtes. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  tat  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-SM 


4727 


MARCH  31 


9-JOi 
Appropriations 

Lsbor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Rdated  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  the  Natkmal  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Husaan 
Services. 

8R-436A 
*Ap(ntiprlations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judldary. 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Office  of  the  UJB.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Japan-UJS.  Friendship  Commis- 
sion, snd  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 


8-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Sdenee.  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinv  on  8.  100.  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  product  liability  law. 

SR-3S3 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heartngs  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Neighbortiood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion. Natkmal  Credit  Union  Adminia- 
tnUion.  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
and  the  New  York  City  loan  program 
(DQiartment  of  the  Treasury),  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Bulldtng  Sdcnces. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Transportaton  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board. 

8D-138 
Appnvrlatlons 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,   and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Office  of  Personnd  Management. 

8D-116 
C^nnmerce.  Science,  and  Ttansportatlon 
Merdiant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  the  Maritime  Administration,  and 
8.   103.  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1066  for  the  maritime  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy. 

8D-638 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  134.  authorising 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1969  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  mergy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 


UM 


4728 

Appramtattoni 

Biamr  ind  Water  Dereloiiinait  Suboom- 
oiittee 
To  rMume  hflulnai  on  propaaed  budget 
wtlnuttea  for  ftaod  yew  1966  for 
enerty  and  water  development  pro- 
graBM.  foeuatnc  on  atomic  energy  de- 
feoM  acUvltlea. 

8D-116 

MARCH  33 

6:30  ajB. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranaportatlon 
Sctenoe.  Tecbnology.  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearingi  on  propoaed  leglalatlon 
authorising  funda  for  aatellite  and  at- 
moapberic  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

SR-3S3 

MARCHSS 

9:30  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Reaouroes 
Employment  and  ProductlTity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   bold   heartnga   on   a   proposal   to 
reform  the  current  system  of  Federal 
funding  for  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 

MARCH  36 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
Umates  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Including  the  Centers  tar  Disease 
Control.  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  AdministraUon.  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  Office 
for  Civil  Rights. 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plonentation  of  the  Stevenson/ 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act 
<PX.  96-480). 

8R-363 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Governmental  Effldency 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  Gov- 
ernment global  forecasting  capability. 

SD-343 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  bearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  Government  global  forecasting  ca- 
pability. 

8D-343 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
labor  violence  activities. 

SD-4S0 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn^Msed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

8D-134 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ApproprlationB 

Foreign  Opsratlons  Siihwimmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatas  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 

S-1S6,  Capitol 

fiiviranment  and  Public  Works 
Biviranmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  haarings  on  8.  S3,  authorising 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1960  for  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  and  related 


March  6,  1985 


March  6, 1985 


SD-406 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1966  for  the  Intelllgenoe  commu- 
nity. 

SH-ai9 
3:00  pjn. 
ApproprlationB 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    cooiinue    bearings    on    propoaed 
budget  esllmst<is  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

8-136.  Capitid 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

8D-136 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimatea  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administration. 

8D-193 
ApproprlatlODB 

Treasury,  Postal  Serrioe,  and  General 
Government  Suboonunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Financial 
Management  Service,  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt.  nj&  Mint.  VS.  Savings 
Bonds  Divisimi.  all  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  XSS.  Postal 
Service. 

SD-116 
'Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-319 

MARCH  37 
9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Intellig«>oe 
To  continue  doaed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1966  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-319 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  aa  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
tcea.  Induding  the  Health  Care  Fl- 
itaniriTu  Administration,  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  and  refugee  pro- 


SD-116 


Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judldary, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Board  for  Intemattonal  Broadcasting, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

8-146,  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  foreign 


8-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  ludd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flsoal  year  1966  for  the  Se- 
lective Servloe  System,  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commlaslan.  Office  of 
Science  snd  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  Coundl  on  Bivlronmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-134 
Bivironment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PaDutlon  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  &  53,  authoris- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the   Clean   Water   Act.   and   related 


SD-406 


MARCH  36 


9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Induding  Human  Devdopment 
Services.  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices. Departmental  Management  (sala- 
ries snd  expoiaea),  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

8D-116 

Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
Sdence.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Aeronautics  snd 
Space  Administration. 

SR-353 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

8D-19a 
Environment  snd  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  U.  authoris- 
ing funds  throu^  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the   Clean   Water   Act.   and   related 


SD-406 


SKWpJB. 
Appropriations 

Intarlor  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinci  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlaatea  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hop!  Indian  Rdoeation 
CommlsBlan.  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Ikiergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimate  for  fiscsl  year  1966 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlonal  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


OD-MS 


APRILS 


8D-193 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-ia4 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flsoal  year  1966  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Otfloe  of  the  President,  snd 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 

AFRILl 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Devdopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  haarings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1986    for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 


0:30 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judldary, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  bold  beatlnsi  OB  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  \JA.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

8-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


8D-193 
SHWpjn. 
Appropriations 

aiergy  snd  Water  Development  Suboooir 

mlttee 

To    continue    bearings    on    pnvosed 

bufteet  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 

for  energy  and  water  devdopment  pro- 


8D-193 


AFRIL3 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devd- 
opment. Food  for  Peace  Program  (PX. 
480),  SoQ  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Agricultural  Stablllaatian  and 
Conservation  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

8D-134 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

8D-193 
2:00  pjn. 
Appr«H>rlations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Na- 


SD-193 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  ludd  H— Hiig«  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscsl  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

8D-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postsl  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tmc  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Secret  Swvioe,  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Dqjartment  of  Treasury. 

SD-134 
3:00  pjn. 
AiH>ropriations 

Energy  snd  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  projiosed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  yesr  1086 
for  energy  snd  water  devdopment  pro- 
grams. 

SD-193 

AFRIL4 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judldary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  <«  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscsl  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atanospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Mammal  commis- 
sion, snd  the  Small  Bustness  Adminis- 
tration. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Commerce,  Sdence,  and  TranqMrtation 
Sdence,  Technology,  and  Space  Subccan- 
mlttee 
To  resume  hearings  in  dosed  session  on 
proposed  legldation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  &pme»  Administra- 
tion. 

SR-353 


4729 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1066  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Adminlstiation.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  8erv- 
loea.  and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

8D-134 
•Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  banks. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Apiwopriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  besTtaas  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
tlmates  for  fiscsl  year  1066  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vdopment. 

8D-193 
Appropriations 

Tranqwrtation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
cmnmlttee 
TO  hold  *»*»Htn«  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  Con- 
raH.  UjB.  Railway  Association,  snd  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Tranaporta- 
tion. 

8D-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  53.  au- 
thorizing funds  throu^  fiscal  yesr 
1988  for  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  re- 
lated measures. 

8D-406 
10-.30ajn. 
Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Transportation 
Sdenoe.  Technology,  snd  ^Mce  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  open  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    and   Space   Administra- 
tion. 

8R-353 
SrOOpjn. 
Appropristions 

Intolor  snd  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hcdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscsl  year  1966  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior 

8D-138 


APRIL  16 


9:30  ajn. 


Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Sovices.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscsl  year  1966  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Departmental  Management  (sslartss 
snd  expenses).  Office  of  OvQ  Rights. 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  snd  Rlllngual 
Education,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Bff)ifgtloni 

Room  to  be  announced 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  6.  1985 


March  6,  1985 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


UMI 


10:001 
ApproprtetloDS 

TniMpottatkiii  and  Rdatod  AcoaelM  Sub- 
eoBunlttee 
TO  hold  hevtnci  oo  propoMd  toudtet  «■■ 
ttnttUa  for  flaoal  yev  1M6  for  the 
UrtMa  Maa  Tnuaiportatloii  Artmtnto- 
tratlon.  Department  of  Traaaporta- 
Uon. 

SD-IM 
2:00  pjn. 
Approprlatlona 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcoamlt- 
tee 
To  hold  bearlnga  on  propoaad  bodfet  ea- 
ttmatea  for  flacal  year  19M  for  the 
Bureau  of  Minaa,  Departmant  of  the 
Interior. 

8D-13S 

APRIL  IT 
»:Majn. 
Approprlatlona 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Senrtoea.  Bdu- 
oatlon.  and  Relat«l  Agenolea  Suboom- 
mlttee 
TO  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttmatea  for  flacal  year  I9M  for  the  De- 
partment of  Bdueatlon.  Inrludlng  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  education 
for  the  handicapped,  rehabilitation 
■errieea  and  handicapped  reaearch, 
9eclal  inatttuttona  (Including  Howard 
Unlreralty),  and  education  atatlatlca. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Approprlatlona 

Commerce,  Juatioe,  State,  the  Judldary, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heartnga  on  propoaad  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partment of  Juatioe,  and  the  Equal 
Bnployment  Opportunity  Commla- 
■lon. 

S-IM,  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
AppropriatkHia 

Treaaury.  Poatal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinga  (m  propoaad  budget  ea- 
ttmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the 
J3&.  Cuatoma  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treaaury. 

8D-ia4 

APRIL  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriattona 

TranaportaUon  and  Related  Agendea  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaad  budget  ea- 
t.linat*e  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the 
UJ3.  Coaat  Ouard,  Department  of 
TranaportaUon. 

SD-1S8 
2:00  pjn. 
Apiwopriationa 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaad  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tltmal  Endowment  for  the  Humanltiaa, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Aria. 

SD-138 

APRIL  28 
9:80  ajn. 
Appropriatlima 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Servlcea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  heartnga  <m  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Indudlng  ele- 


mentary   and 

education  block  granta,  and  Impact 


SD-116 
lOHWajB. 
Apprapriatloaa 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaad  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  lOM  for  the 
Foreat  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

8D-1M 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriatlooa 

Treaaury,  Poatal  Senrloe,  and  Oeneral 
Oiwfti  imMtirt  Sttboommlttaa 
To  hold  hearinga  onpcapoaad  budget  ea- 
tlmatai  for  flacal  year  I8M  fOr  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treaaury,  VA.  Poatal 
Servtoe.  and  Oeneral  Oovainraent  pn^ 


8D-188 


APRIL  24 


2KWpjn. 
Approprlatiooa 

Interior  and  Rdated  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearing  oo  propoaad  budget  ea- 
timataa  for  flacal  year  19M  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Inatltute  of  If  uaeum  Servlcea. 

8D-188 

APRIL  80 
9:80  ajB. 
Approprlatlona 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servlcea.  Edu- 
cation. »»M<  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mlttoe 
To  hold  heartnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldlen'  and  Alrmen'a  Hobm.  Promeo- 
ttve  Payment  OomBdaddn.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  National  Mediation 
Board.  08HA  Review  Oammtaakn. 
and  the  Pedecal  liedlartnn  and  Ooodl- 


partmenta  of  I^bor,  Health  and 
Human  Servlcea,  Education.  »»««<  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

8D-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Approprlatlona 

HUD-Independent  Agendea  Sobcoaamlt- 
tee 
To  hidd  heartnga  on  propoaad  budget  ea- 
ttmatea  for  flacal  year  1906  for  the  De- 
partment of  Hotidng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 


1CAT8 


Approprlatlona 

lAbor,  Health  and  Human 


Sarvioaa.  Edu* 


9:801 
Approprlatlona 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serrteea.  Edu- 
cattoo.  and  Related  Agandaa  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearinci  on  propoaad  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1086  for  the  De- 
partment of  Eduoatlan.  including  atu- 
dent  flnanHal  aaatetanna,  guaranteed 
atudent  loana,  higher  and  oonUnwlng 
education,  higher  education  facflltlea 
loana  and  Inaurance.  educational  re- 
aearch and  training,  and  Ubrartaa. 

SD-116 
Approprlatlona 

ComBMaoe.  Juatioe.  State,  the  Judldary, 
and  IMated  Agendea  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tbnatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatlgatton.  De- 
partment of  Juatioe.  the  Legal  Servloea 
CorptMvtIon.  and  the  SecuilUee  and 
lacchange  Commlaainin 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Apiaoprlatlona 

Hl^Independent  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearlnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  1886  for  the 
Federal  Iteergeney  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Bavlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-124 

APRIL25 
9:80  ajB. 
Approprlatlona 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servlcea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  tudd  heartnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (domeatlc  programa).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadeaatlng.  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commla- 
aion.  Nattooal  Commliaton  on  Librar- 
lea  and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional CouncQ  on  the  Handicapped. 

8D-1I6 
10:00  ajn. 
Appnvriatlona 

Treaaury.  Poatal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearingi  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  In- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-1S8 


SD-116 
lOHWajn. 
Approprtatlona 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcoouilt- 
tee 
TO  bfdd  heartnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttanatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Seeretaiy  and  theOtfloe 
of  the  SoUdtor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terim^. 

SD-1S8 

MATl 

9-JOajB. 
Approprlatlona 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servlcea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  beartnci  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmenta  of  lAbor,  Health  and 
Human  Servlcea,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

SD-116 
Approprlatlona 

Oommeroe,  JUatioe,  State,  the  Judldary, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heartnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  TTnlted  Statea,  and 
the  U.a  Diatrlct  Courta. 

8-146,  Capitol 
lOMajn. 
Approprlatlona 

HUD-Independent  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttanatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Houatng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agendea. 

SD-124 
2KWpjB. 
Approprlatlona 

Treaaury,    Poatal   Service,   and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1966  for  the 
General  Servloea  Admlnlatration. 

SD-1S8 

MAT  2 

9:80  ajn. 
Approprlatlona 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servlcea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearingi  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
Umatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  De- 


SD-124 
2KWpjn. 
Appropriatlnna 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinga  <m  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttanatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial attaiia.  Department  of  the  interi- 
or. 

SD-1S8 


MATT 


9-JOajn. 
Approprlatlona 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servlcea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  lurid  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmenta  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Servloea,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Approprlatlona 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinga  <m  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Health  and 
Human  Servlcea. 

SD-1S8 


mlttee 
To  hold  bearinv  on  propoaed  bndgM  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1886  fOr  the  De- 
partmenta  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Oeiiluea.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

SD-116 

MAT  9 

9-40  ajn. 
Appropriattona 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servlcea,  Bdu- 
catton,  and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearingi  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  1906  for  the  De- 
partmenta  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Servloea,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain rdated  agendea. 

8D-116 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriatkma 

Interior  and  Rdated  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  tudd  hearingi  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-188 

MAY  14 

9:80  ajn. 
Approprlatlona 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servlcea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttanatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmenta  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Sovleea,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajB. 
Approprlatlona 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  btulget  ea- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  1986  for  the 
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Information  Admlnlatration. 
and  the  Knonomlr  Regulatory  A^idn- 
iatratiaii.  D^MTtment  of  Bierty. 

SD-18S 

MAT  21 
lOHWajB. 
Appropriatlana 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttmatea  for  flacal  year  1086  for  the 
Hflinraiiat  Memorial  Council.  lOnerala 
Management  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-188 

MAT  28 

2:00  pjn. 
Approptlatioaa 

Interior  and  Rdated  Agendea  SObcommft- 

tee 

To  hold  bearlnga  on  propoaed  budgrt  ea- 

tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1886  for  Naval 

Petroleum  Reaervea.  and  f oadl  energy. 

SD-188 


CANCX3<LATION8 

MARCHT 
10:00  ajn. 
Judldary 
Buatneaa  meeting,  to  fwnaldw  pending 
ralwHar  tniiiliM  ai 

SD-226 

MARCH  12 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriatlana 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  reaume  hearinga  on  propoaed  bodget 
eattanatea  for  flacal  year  1886  for 
energy  and  water  devdopment  pro- 
grama, focuaing  on  aolar  and  renew- 
ablee  and  energy  reaearch. 

8D-192 
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lLeffi*lative  day  of  Monday.  February  28, 198S) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THUimoifOl. 

PRATSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ3.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

"  •  •  •  The  nation  which  indulges 
toward  another  an  habitual  hatred, 
*  *  *  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  *  *  *. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other, disposes  each  more  readily  to 
offer  Insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur  •  •  •."—George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sovereign  Ood  of  all  nations  and 
peoples,  may  the  wisdom  expressed  by 
George  Washington  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress be  true  as  the  arms  control  talks 
begin  in  Geneva.  Grant  to  those  in- 
volved in  the  talks  a  special  dispensa- 
tion of  grace,  understanding,  and  pa- 
tience. Ood  of  infinite,  unconditional 
love,  may  the  spirit  of  friendship  pre- 
vail. Soften  obduracy  so  that  respect 
and  honor  for  one  another  transcend 
differences  to  the  end  of  progress 
toward  peace.  Protect  our  Senate  ob- 
servers in  their  Journey,  keep  them 
from  illness  and  accident,  return  them 
safely  home,  and  be  with  their  fami- 
lies in  their  absence.  In  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Iffr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each.  I  am  going  to  reserve 
my  time. 

That  will  be  followed  by  special 
orders  for  Senators  Proxmire  and 
Bkhtskh.  There  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  until  11  a.m.  Following  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  turn  to  any  legislative  or 
executive  items  cleared  for  action.  One 
matter  that  we  hope  may  be  cleared  is 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty,  which  is  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Bfr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  President  pro  tempore,  the  occu- 
pant of  the  chair. 


REALLOCATION  OP  TIME 
Mr.    BTRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  time  that 

was  to  be  allotted  to  Kfr.  BorrsKif  be 

controlled  by  me. 
The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  609— PAIR  TRADE  ACT  OP  1985 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  when  I  in- 
troduced my  Fair  Trade  Act  in  May 
1982,  the  trade  deficit  for  the  previous 
year  had  reached  $39.7  billion.  Last 
year's  trade  shortfall  was  more  than 
three  times  that  level— a  record  $123 
billion. 

Is  the  United  States  becoming  less 
competitive?  Is  the  trade  deficit  the 
result  of  some  fundamental  inability 
of  American  businesses  to  compete  in 
the  world  market?  Clearly  not.  Buried 
under  this  huge  trade  deficit  is  the 
fact  that  American  workers  and  com- 
puiles  managed  to  increase  exports  by 
9  percent  over  the  previous  year.  De- 
spite the  record  value  of  a  dollar  pro- 
pelled by  high  interest  rates,  American 
firms  are  proving  that  they  can  com- 
pete in  the  international  market. 

But  our  products  are  up  against 
some  crippling  constraints.  As  I  have 
said,  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  the 
most  serious  impediment.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  [Mr.  Lugak]  has  said  that 
the  dollar  handicaps  American  exports 
by  making  them  40  percent  leas  com- 
petitive than  foreign  goods.  At  the 
same  time,  American  exporters  are 
confronted  with  a  host  of  unfair  trade 
practices.  Foreign  governments  rou- 
tinely subsidize  their  domestic  produc- 
ers, while  erecting  trade  barriers  to 
entry  of  American  goods. 

The  worst  case  example  of  unfair 
foreign  trade  practices  can  be  fotrnd  in 
Japan.  Last  year,  the  United  States  ex- 
perienced a  staggering  $37  billion 
Irade  shortfall  with  Japan.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  26  carries  a 
headline  about  more  delays  in  trade 
liberalization  talks  as  the  result  of 


Japanese  Government  footdragglng. 
Despite  some  half  doaen  announced 
trade  liberalization  efforU,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  continues  to  employ 
a  broad  array  of  tariff  and  nontarlf f 
barriers  that  prohibit  access  for  Amer- 
ican goods. 

We  have  all  heard  the  stories.  Amer- 
ican baseball  bats  are  restricted  be- 
cause they  are  too  dangerous.  Ameri- 
can telecommunications  equipment 
will  be  evaluated  in  Japan  by  compet- 
ing Japanese  firms.  American  con* 
simier  goods  must  be  tested  and  certi- 
fled  by  Japanese  inspectors.  American 
beef  and  citrus  products  are  subjected 
to  quotas.  American  limiber  is  bur- 
dened with  high  tariffs. 

The  Ji4>anese  Government  does  not 
sit  around  wringing  its  hands  and  de- 
bating whether  or  not  these  policies 
are  protectionist.  Like  most  of  the 
world,  Japan  Judges  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  its  trade  policy  on  results.  And. 
at  least  for  the  near  term,  those  poli- 
cies are  producing  a  world  class 
export-driven  economy.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  emulate  the  Japanese 
approach.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
begin  to  Judge  our  own  trade  ix)licle»— 
and  our  laws — in  terms  of  how  they 
contribute  to  a  competitive  U.S.  econo- 
my. 

We  face  the  very  real  prospect  of 
trade  deficits  in  1985  that  could 
exceed  $150  billion.  This  represents  an 
unacceptable  erosion  of  traditional 
U.S.  leadership  in  the  international 
marketplace.  As  I  have  said,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  the  associated  high 
Interest  rates  are  the  biggest  part  of 
the  problem.  But  we  cannot  continue 
to  wear  blinders  and  hope  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  follow  the  Amer- 
ican model  with  respect  to  open 
market  practices.  Leadership  by  exam- 
ple is  a  fine  policy,  but  if  we  turn 
aroimd,  we  will  see  that  no  one  is  fol- 
lowing. We  need  to  adopt  trade  policy 
and  legislation  that  wiU  help  us  keep  a 
world  class  American  economy. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing my  Fair  Trade  Act.  This  legislation 
would  build  upon  the  progress  begun 
last  year  with  the  passage  of  the 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984.  The 
annual  report  on  iMuriers  to  market 
access  now  required  by  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  would 
become  the  foundation  for  a  plan  of 
action  based  upon  reciprocity.  After 
the  President  submits  his  report,  he 
would  include  recommended  actions 
for  approval  by  the  Congress.  In  this 
way,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
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craft  specific  remedies  when  its  trad- 
ing partners  engage  in  unfair,  maricet- 
distorttng  trade  practices. 

I  believe  my  biU  is  a  responsible 
course  of  action,  and  one  which  will 
help  American  exporters  compete  in  a 
more  open  international  trade  sjrstem. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  this  biU 
for  an  appropriate  referral. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
biU  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the  Rscout. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

8.609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Trade 
Act  of  1985". 

SBC  X.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

The  purpoaes  of  this  Act  are— 

<1>  to  redress  imbalances  in  United  States 
international  trade  and  commerce  due  to 
unfair  trade  practices  by  United  SUtes  trad- 
ing partners; 

(2)  to  give  the  United  States  effective 
weapons  to  use  against  subsidized  foreign 
Imports  into  our  markets  and  other  unfair 
trade  practices  by  our  trading  partners: 

(3)  to  open  foreign  markeU  to  American 
products  and  services  in  order  to  Improve 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments  and 
strengthen  the  United  States  domestic  econ- 
omy; 

(4)  to  eliminate  barriers  Imposed  by 
United  SUtes  trading  partners  which  pre- 
vent fair  competition  between  United  SUtes 
exports  and  products  of  United  SUtes  trad- 
ing partners;  and 

(5)  to  establish  procedures  requiring  Presi- 
dential action  with  respect  to  the  Importing 
of  products  of  other  countries  into  the 
United  SUtes  unless  such  countries  take, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  appro- 
priate steps  to  remove  impediments  to 
American  goods  in  their  economies. 

SBC  a.  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
UNFAIR  POREICN  TRADE  PRACTICES 
AND  OTHER  BARRIERS  TO  MARKET 
ACCBS& 

(a)  In  OKmaAL.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  AcnoN  BY  TBI  PRisniEiiT.— Within  30 
days  after  a  study  is  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a),  the  President 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves— 

"(1)  such  study. 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  trade  distorting 
Impact  on  United  SUtes  commerce  of  any 
acts,  policies,  or  practices  identified  in  such 
study, 

"(3)  all  feasible  courses  of  action  which 
would  redress  any  Imbalance  resulting  from 
such  acts,  policies,  or  practices  if  efforts  to 
obtain  their  elimination  fall,  and 

"(4)  a  proposed  Joint  resolution  which  re- 
quires the  President  to  take  a  specific 
course  of  action  (beginning  on  the  date 
which  is  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  such  Joint  resolution)  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate course  of  action.". 


(b)  ConrcHtMnK 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  181  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  subsection 
(bXlV  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "under  paragraph  (4)".  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Report  to  Prbsiokmt.— By  no  later 
than  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  International  Trade 
and  Investment  Act,  and  each  year  thereaf- 
ter, the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  submit  to  the  President  the  analysis 
and  estimate  made  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
the  revision  of  such  analysis  and  estimate 
made  under  paragraph  (3).". 

(2)  Section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)     COMSULTATIOH     WrTH     CONGRaSS     OK 

TRAin  Policy  PHioarnas.— The  Trade  Rep- 
resentative shall  keep  the  committees  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  currently  Informed 
with  req^eet  to  trade  policy  priorities  for 
the  purposes  of  expanding  market  opportu- 
nlUes.". 

SEC  4.  LEGISLATIVE  ACnON  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
STUDY  OP  UNFAIR  FOREIGN  TRADE 
PRACnCIES  AND  OTHER  BARRIERS 
TO  MARKET  ACCESS. 

(a)  la  OamaAL.— Chapter  8  of  title  I  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

-SEC  18X.  LEGISLATIVE  ACnON  ON  STUDIES  OF 
UNFAIB  FOREICN  TRADE  PRACTICIBa 

"(a)  iRTaODUCTIOH  OP  JODIT  Rksolutior.— 
Within  S  days  after  a  Joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  section  181(dK4)  is  submitted  by 
the  President  under  section  181(b)— 

"(1)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  introduce  such  Joint  resolutitm 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  such 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 

"(2)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  shall  Introduce  such 
resolution  in  the  Senate  and  such  resolution 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  <m  Fi- 
nance. 

"(b)  Rbtrictioh  or  Amkhoiocrts.— Only 
amendments  which  relate  to  the  course  of 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  de- 
scribed in  section  ISKaKl)  stuOl  be  in  order 
in  either  House.  No  motion  to  suspend  the 
application  of  this  subsection  or  request  to 
suspend  the  application  of  this  subsection 
or  request  to  suspoid  the  application  of  this 
subsection  by  unanimous  consent  shall  be  in 
order  in  either  House. 

"(c)  Committee  um  Floor  Corsioer- 
ATiON.— Any  Joint  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
procedures  and  rules  applicable  to  any  im- 
plementing bill  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
resolution  which  contains  one  or  more  reve- 
nue measures,  any  implementing  revenue 
bill)  under  subsections  (e).  (f),  and  (g)  of 
section  151,  except  that  in  applying  section 
151(e)  in  the  case  of  such  a  Joint  resolution. 
'25th  day'  shaU  be  subsUtuted  for  '45th  day' 
each  place  it  appears  therein. 

"(d)  CatmaxKCK  Report.— A  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on  any 
Joint  resolution  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(if  necessary)  shall  be  taken  in  each  House 
before  the  60th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
the  President  submitted  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  appropriate  committees  under 
secUon  181(b). 


"(e)  RuLmAKma  Fowaa.— The  provisloas 
of  this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Con- 


"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  nilrmaklng 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, reapectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  reflectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  this  section,  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inoonsiBt- 
ent  therewith;  and 

"(B)  with  ftiU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(f)  DucRxnoiiAaT  PasaiwiiAL  Actio* 
Urder  Sbctior  301.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  take  action  imder  section 
301  without  the  prior  approval  of  Congresa 

-SEC  18S.  NOTIFICA'nON  OF  OFFENDING  TRADING 
PARTNERS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

"Upon  enactment  of  any  Joint  resolution 
described  In  section  181(bX4)  in  response  to 
any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country  or  instrumentally,  the  President 
shall  notify  such  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality that  the  President  will  undertake 
the  course  of  action  spedfled  in  such  Joint 
resolution  on  the  date  which  is  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion unless  such  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality ceases  to  commit  such  act  or 
Tpyintmin  such  policy  or  practice  prior  to 
such  date.". 

(b)  C^ifPORMiiK  AMBTOMKirr.— The  table 
of  contenU  for  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  181  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  182.  Legislative  action  on  studies  of 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 

"Sec.  183.  Notification  of  offending  trading 
partners  of  leKlslative  action.". 

SEC  t.  DISCRETIONARY  ACTION  BY  THE  PRE8I- 
DDfT  UNDER  SECnON  MI  OF  THE 
TRADE  ACT  OP  lf74. 

Paracrapb  (1)  of  section  301(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.&C.  2411(aXl))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (BXl): 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (BXll); 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(11)  of  subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ill)  denies  to  the  United  States  ccMnmer- 
dal  opportunities  substantially  equivalent 
to  those  offered  by  the  United  SUtes;":  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "(or  to  redress  any  imbal- 
ance resulting  from)"  after  "elimination  or'. 
A03MR7.072 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prozmirx]  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  IS  minutes. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  FLIP- 
PLOP  ON  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President, 
proponents  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion were  heartened  last  fall  when 
President  Reagan,  one  of  the  most 
conservative  Presidents  of  this  centu- 
ry, broke  ranks  with  many  of  his  con- 
servative backers  and  gave  his  whole- 
hearted endorsement  to  the  Genocide 
Convention.  It  was  through  his  efforts 
and  those  of  former  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker  that  the  Senate  even 
had  an  opportunity  to  open  debate  on 
the  Genocide  Convention  in  October 
before  our  adjourment. 

In  eloquent  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  Sep- 
tember the  administration  representa- 
tives testified  that  their  3Vi  year 
review  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  all  possible  understandings,  reser- 
vations, and  declarations  convinced 
them  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  decision  in  1976 
to  report  the  Genocide  Convention 
with  three  understandings,  one  decla- 
ration, and  no  reservations.  That  is 
how  the  Reagan  administration  en- 
dorsed the  Genocide  Convention,  in 
precisely  that  format.  When  Senator 
HsLits  suggested  the  possibility  of  a 
limitation  on  the  authority  of  the 
World  Court  to  review  disputes  be- 
tween nations  over  the  Convention, 
the  administration  was  quick  to  point 
out  that  such  proposals  would  under- 
cut our  ability  to  charge  Communist 
and  totalitarian  regimes  who  are  most 
likely  to  commit  genocide. 

But  in  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  Tuesday,  the 
administration  now  testifies  that  they 
are  willing  to  accept  a  reservation  to 
the  role  of  the  World  Court  Why  the 
flip-flop?  Its  Interesting  to  note  Elliott 
Abrams;  first  rationale:  The  adminis- 
tration has  concluded  that  without  a 
reservation  to  this  article,  the  treaty 
will  not  be  able  to  secure  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

While  I  appreciate  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  Convention,  I  think  they  have 
seriously  misread  both  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  on  that  point.  I  am 
convinced  that  such  a  reservation  will 
be  rejected  and  should  be  rejected. 
Second,  Abrams  pointed  to  the  Nicara- 
gua case  that  is  currently  before  the 
World  Court  as  the  specific  reason 
that  the  administration  changed  its 
mind. 

The  irony  of  listing  practical  politi- 
cal considerations  first  was  not  lost  on 
members  of  the  committee  as  several 
members  were  quick  to  point  out. 

While  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Nica- 
ragua case  will  result  In  a  debate  on 
the  merits  of  such  a  reservation  when 
the  Genocide  Convention  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
not  be  stampeded  Into  such  an  Ul-con- 
sldered  action. 


Senators  Psll,  Dodd,  and  Knatr 
pointed  out  in  their  questioning  how 
such  a  reservation  would  actually 
work  against  the  United  States— not 
for  us— In  our  efforts  to  aggressively 
take  on  those  Communist  and  totali- 
tarian regimes  most  likely  to  commit 
genocide.  In  addition,  the  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  in  his 
prepared  testimony,  presented  a  very 
thoughtful  and  straightforward  case 
for  rejecting  such  an  article  IX  reser- 
vation. 

He  noted  in  part: 

It  has  been  auoeated  that  the  Senate  give 
serious  oonsldermtlon  to  a  reservation  or 
other  qualifying  language  to  its  resolution 
of  ratification  oonoeming  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  under  ar- 
ticle IX  of  the  treaty  ooncenUng  the  "inter- 
pretation application  or  fulfillment"  of  the 
Convention.  Including  "the  responstblllty  of 
a  state  for  genocide  or  for  any  of  the  other 
acts  enumerated  In  article  in."  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  opposes  any  such  quali- 
fier for  a  number  of  reasons. 

nnt.  and  most  Important,  the  Onlted 
States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
should  take  full  advantage  of  ratification  of 
the  Oenocide  Convention  to  bring  charges 
against  foreign  governments  who  fall  to 
uphold  their  responsibility  to  prevent  and 
punish  instances  of  genocide.  Were  the 
United  SUtcs  to  itself  reserve  authority 
under  article  IX  that  reservation  could  be 
applied  against  the  United  States  under  the 
doctrine  of  reciprocity  by  a  country  against 
whom  the  United  States  had  brought 
charges. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggested  that  with- 
out such  a  reservation  the  United  States 
would  be  subject  to  trivial  charges  before 
the  International  Court.  This,  however.  Is 
no  reason  to  adopt  such  a  reservation  since 
such  charges  now  could  be  brought  before 
the  World  Court  for  propaganda  and  disin- 
formation purposes  regardless  of  whether 
the  Court  had  Jurisdiction  and  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  the  charge. 

It  must  be  said  loudly  and  clearly  that  the 
United  States  has  nothing  to  hide  and  that 
as  the  bastion  of  freedom  in  the  world  we 
have  no  need  to  erect  artificial  barriers 
against  the  baseless  propaganda  charges  of 
any  foreign  governments. 

As  I  interpret  that.  Mr.  President,  It 
means  the  United  States  does  not 
commit  genocide.  Genocide  has  been 
committed  consistently  and  over- 
whelmingly by  governments  destroy- 
ing ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  groups. 
We  have  never  done  that.  We  never 
will.  We  know  that  there  is  no  way 
this  country  could  be  embarrassed.  We 
are  not  talking  about  discrimination 
that  occurs  everywhere.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  genocide,  the  destruction  of 
an  ethnic,  religious  or  racial,  group, 
what  Hitler  did  to  the  Jews  in  Ehirope 
before  and  during  World  War  n.  That 
is  genocide. 

Now,  the  Bar  Association  goes  on  to 
say: 

Third,  to  reserve  authority  under  article 
IX  would  implicitly  suggest  to  over  90  other 
countries  which  have  ratified  this  treaty— 
and  particularly  to  those  who  would  seek  to 
harm  us— that  the  United  States  is  seriously 
concerned  about  the  validity  of  any  alleged 
incidents  of  genocide  in  the  United  States. 


The  United  States  and  Its  people  don't 
commit  genocide.  We  should  be  on  the  of- 
fensive in  identifying  perpetrators  of  geno- 
cide in  other  countries  and  in  bringing  them 
to  the  bar  of  Justice. 

Fourth,  some  nations  might,  as  some  al- 
ready have  done,  failed  to  recognize  United 
States  ratification  of  the  Oenocide  Conven- 
tion if  such  a  reservation  were  approved. 
The  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  example,  both  have  stated  that  the  res- 
ervation to  article  IX  by  the  Soviet  Union  so 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  purpose  of  the 
treaty  that  they  do  not  recognise  those  rati- 
fications as  valid.  We  should  Join  our  Allies 
In  rejecting  such  a  reservation  as  a  flimsy 
crutch  for  a  totalitarian  regime— we  should 
not  dignify  our  adversaries  fear  of  freedom 
and  justice  by  copying  it 

Finally,  under  customary  international 
law,  genocide  already  Is  considered  a  crime. 
Thus,  the  Untied  SUtes  already  Is  subject 
to  setlons  ooocemlng  genodde  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  under  our 
prior  general  acceptance  of  the  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  that  court.  To  ratify  this 
treaty  without  a  reservation  to  article  DC 
would  clarify  the  now  vague  legal  obligation 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


STAR  WARS  WILL  BRING  ON 
THE  BIGGEST  FEDERAL  DEFI- 
CIT EVER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  are  the  two  biggest  decisions 
facing  this  country  today?  One  is  the 
Federal  deficit.  That  huge,  overpower- 
ing mountain  of  Federal  spending  ex- 
ceeding Federal  revenues  pushes  on 
with  the  Irresistible  momentum  of  the 
glacier  that  covered  much  of  this 
country  thousands  of  years  ago.  What 
do  we  have  to  do  to  stop  and  turn  back 
this  20th  century  glacier  that  threat- 
ens to  bury  our  superlative  economy 
under  a  cold,  icy  mountain  of  debt? 
Obviously  we  must  hold  down  Federal 
spending. 

Ah.  but  what  is  the  other  great  deci- 
sion the  Federal  Congress  must  make? 
It  is  whether  to  spend  the  colossal 
amount  of  money  required  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  [SDI]  or 
star  wars  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  request  over  the 
next  10  or  15  years.  That  happens  to 
be  precisely  the  time  when  we  will  be 
wrestling  with  the  vast  deficit. 

1ST.  President.  I  think  many  of  us 
have  been  impressed  with  both  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post,  two  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
our  country:  they  have  devoted  an 
enormous  amount  of  space  in  the  last 
few  days  to  the  star  wars  issue.  They 
have  explained  it  in  great  detail  with 
stories  on  the  front  page,  two  or  three 
stories  in  each  paper  for  several  days 
now.  They  are  nmnlng  a  series  be- 
cause they  recognize  the  colossal 
Impact  this  will  have  on  our  arms  con- 
trol policy.  What  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on  our 
deficit. 

What  will  we  have  to  do  in  these 
coming  years  to  bring  the  deficits 
under  control?  It  is  going  to  be  very. 


very  hard,  far  harder  than  most  Amer- 
icans appreciate— in  fact,  far  harder 
than  most  Members  of  Congress  ap- 
preciate. We  will  have  to  end  many 
good  and  constructive  Federal  pro- 
grams. We  will  call  for  sacrifices  from 
the  farmer,  the  small  businessman, 
the  workln^nan,  the  unemployed,  the 
youth  pleading  for  help  in  securing  an 
education,  the  woiidng  poor  asking  for 
assistance  to  meet  their  food  bills,  the 
homeless  needing  safe  and  clean  hous- 
ing, and  the  ill  and  the  dying  pleading 
for  help  with  their  medical  bills.  The 
Congress  must  make  some  cruel  deci- 
sions, not  Just  this  year  but  through- 
out this  decade  and  for  years  to  come. 

Congress  may  or  may  not  have  the 
will  as  the  years  go  on  to  stay  with  the 
kind  of  strict  and  stem  austerity  that 
progress  against  the  deficit  wiU 
demand.  Now  ask  yourself,  will  the 
same  Congress  that  had  to  make  such 
painful  decisions  of  denial  to  so  many 
Americans  also  find  the  will  to  deny 
the  huge  increases  in  spending  that 
will  roll  on  like  an  ever  increasing  ava- 
lanche to  fimd  star  wars?  The  cost  of 
star  wars,  we  are  told,  could  easily 
exceed  a  trillion  dollars.  It  would 
dwarf  any  and  all  health,  welfare,  and 
education  programs  combined.  For  10 
or  30  years,  it  would  be  combined  with 
an  offensive  nuclear  wemions  program 
to  assure  the  credibility  of  our  deter- 
rent during  the  crucial  years  when  the 
Soviets  might  be  tempted  to  strike 
before  the  defensive  shield  of  star 
wars  has  come  into  place. 

So  we  can  expect  that  spending  on 
nuclear  offensive  weapons  will  also  in- 
crease. Star  wars  would,  furthermore, 
require  an  intense  buildup  of  our  con- 
tinental antiaircraft  and  look-down, 
shoot-down  capability  so  we  could  stop 
the  submarine,  bomber,  and  cruise 
missile  attacks  that  could  underly  the 
star  wars  net  armed  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. While  star  wars  would  cost  a 
cool  $1  trillion  or  so,  this  antiaircraft, 
look-down,  shoot-down  supplement  in 
the  Judgment  of  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  would  set  us  back 
$50  billion  each  and  every  year  in  ad- 
dition to  star  wars.  Of  course,  with 
both  Soviet  and  United  States  offenses 
changing  and  constantly  improving, 
none  of  this  immensely  costly  defense 
might  work.  The  odds  are  heavily 
against  it. 

This  should  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  the  strategic  side  of  the  arms 
race  will  cost  us  in  the  next  few  years 
when  this  coimtry  is  grappling  with 
Federal  spending  to  bring  the  deficit 
tmder  control. 

Meanwhile,  can  we  expect  any  letup 
in  military  spending  for  conventional 
purposes?  No  way!  It  is  an  odd  fact 
that  about  90  percent  of  our  military 
spending  has  consistently  been  on  the 
conventional,  nonstrategic  side.  But  90 
percent  of  the  public  concern  has  been 
for  strategic— that  is,  nuclear— weap- 
ons because  of  the  threat  and  terror 


involved.  The  ships,  the  tanks,  the 
planes  for  conventional  warfare  con- 
tinue to  zoom  up  in  cost.  Personnel 
costs  are  high,  and  they  are  largely 
conventional.  They  will  remain  high 
because  personnel  costs  represent  the 
moat  defensible  of  all  our  military 
spending. 

No  military  force,  no  matter  how 
well  equipped,  is  any  better  than  the 
skill,  the  training,  the  motivation,  and 
the  leadership  of  its  soldiers.  So  there 
is  no  way  that  we  can  expect  to  wisely 
reduce  conventional  military  spending 
to  pay  for  star  wars.  Star  wars  will  be 
a  total  trilll<Hi  dollar  add-on.  plus  the 
$50  billion  dollar  supplement  each  and 
every  year  we  can  expect  from  the 
anti-aircraft  and  look-down,  shoot- 
down  capacity  to  make  star  wars  wortc 

So  it  shoiQd  be  clear  to  anyone  with 
an  eye  to  see  and  a  brain  to  think  that 
we  will  never  get  the  Federal  deficit 
under  control  as  long  as  we  insist  on 
funding  this  trillion  dollar  monstrosi- 
tjr  star  wars.  So  what  is  the  answer? 

The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  serious 
bargaining  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
comprehensive,  nothing-excluded  arms 
control,  with  a  willingness  to  end  anti- 
missile defense  or  any  other  aspect  of 
military  expenditure,  provided  that 
the  agreement  is  mutual  and  subject 
to  verification  that  can  detect  any 
cheating  by  either  side.  Arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
can  work  only  when  both  sides  can 
gain  from  them.  That  should  be  crys- 
tal clear  to  everyone.  The  arms  race 
has  become  a  fearsome  burden  on  this 
country.  The  gross  national  product  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  only  55  percent  of 
the  GNP  of  America.  Obviously,  the 
arms  race  is  much  more  of  a  burden 
for  Russia  than  for  America.  So 
Russia  has  an  even  stronger  incentive 
to  reach  an  agreement  than  we  do. 
They  also  have  a  stronger  Incentive  to 
keep  any  agreement.  Obviously,  if  we 
renounce  an  arms  control  agreement 
because  they  are  cheating,  this  coun- 
try can  move  back  into  arras  competi- 
tion with  more  force  than  can  Russia. 
That  provides  a  powerful  restraint  on 
Soviet  cheating. 

But  isn't  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  precisely  what 
is  taking  place  in  Geneva  as  of  March 
12?  The  answer  is  that  the  President 
has  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  star 
wars  is  not  on  the  table  at  Geneva  and 
that  nothing  will  deter  him  from 
asking  Congress  to  proceed  with  it. 
From  our  standpoint,  the  principle 
chips  we  might  surrender  in  return  for 
heavy  Soviet  concessions  for  some 
kind  of  agreement  with  the  Soviets  at 
Geneva  are  the  MX.  which  Congress 
has  not  started  to  fund  and  the  inter- 
mediate missiles  in  Europe  which 
NATO  has  not  begun  to  deploy.  From 
the  standpoint  of  Federal  military 
spending,  the  current  arms  control 
talks  will  at  best  save  us  relatively 
little.  If  arms  control  is  going  to  play 


the  part  it  can  and  should  to  bring  our 
deficit  under  control,  it  should  include 
the  big  military  spending  on  both 
sides. 

It  should  include  all  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons,  no  exon>- 
tions.  Unless  it  does,  the  Federal  defi- 
cit will  roll  onward  and  upward,  with 
no  Old  in  sight  except  unparalleled 
Inflation  and  national  bankruptcy.  It 
will  roll  on  and  up  regardless  of  what 
Congress  does  on  nonmilltary  spend- 
ing. And  then  what  havens  to  our  na- 
tional security?  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves: The  fundamental  military 
power  of  the  United  States  depends 
squarely  on  this  Nation's  economy,  by 
far  the  world's  strongest.  That  is  the 
real  source  of  our  military  strength. 
The  irony  is  that  the  much  smaller 
but  far  more  tightly  disciplined  Soviet 
economy  could  conceivably  survive  the 
arms  race.  After  all.  they  can  rigidly 
control  inflation.  They  can  crack  down 
effectively  on  any  diversion  from  the 
state's  military  purpose.  Our  sjrstem  of 
freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
tolerate  that  kind  of  dictatorial  chan- 
neling of  all  energies  into  the  military 
except  in  the  event  of  actual  war.  Our 
far  bigger  and  stronger  economy  could 
be  the  one  to  falter  and  faO  in  the 
course  of  a  prolonged  arms  race. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  There  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  11  ajn. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President  this 
wonderful  country  of  ours,  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  a  land  where  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  our  forebears 
have  become  a  reality.  This  is  a  land, 
even  today,  where  the  dreams  of  a 
poor  immigrant  boy  can  still  beccHne 
the  dreams  we  like  to  think  of  and 
look  to  as  the  land  of  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  in  Houston 
the  Veles  family  welcomed  their  11th 
child— a  baby  boy  whom  they  named 
Jorge.  Shortly  after  the  infant's  birth 
the  Velez  family  returned  to  Mexico 
where  three  more  children  were  bom. 

Life  delt  Jorge  a  serious  blow  at  age 
3.  While  plajring,  he  fell  on  a  kerosene 
stove  resulting  in  serious  bums  which 
nearly  killed  him.  The  Velez  family  re- 
turned to  Houston  so  their  son  could 
receive  the  medical  care  he  needed. 

Jorge  recovered,  but  the  scars  left 
him  slightly  crippled.  When  other 
children  teased  him  because  of  his 
phsrsical  condition.  Jorge  resolved  that 
he  would  make  something  of  his  life— 
a  life  his  parents  and  family  would  be 
proud  of.  But  first,  he  knew  he  would 
have  to  leam  English . 
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Jorge  Velez  immersed  himself  In 
English  by  reading  everything  he 
could  find,  speaking  with  anyone  who 
would  take  the  time,  and  Joining  the 
Boy  Scouts.  Fortunately,  there  were 
no  bilingual  education  programs  to 
retard  Us  acquisition  of  E^lish.  Jorge 
learned  E^lJsh  so  well  that  he 
became  the  number  two  speller  in  his 
age  group  at  the  Houston  spelling  bee! 

In  time,  Jorge  also  learned  Oerman 
when  he  served  in  Switzerland  as  a 
volunteer  for  his  church.  He  won  a 
Harvard  national  scholarship,  and  last 
year  Jorge  received  a  law  degree  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  a  M.B_A. 
degree  from  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  Today  Jorge  Velez  Is  a  success- 
ful attorney  with  General  Motors  in 
Detroit. 

Jorge  learned  that  in  America,  op- 
portunity speaks  English. 

America's  employers  agree!  Last  year 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
vened a  panel  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  big  business,  small  business, 
labor  unions,  education,  and  govern- 
ment. DuPont.  Kellogg.  Woolworth. 
Bechtal,  Hughes.  Citibank.  Control 
Data.  AT&T,  and  D.C.  General  Hospi- 
tal were  there;  as  were  the  Federal 
Office  of  Personal  Management,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  APL-CIO,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  representatives  of  major 
school  boards. 

This  august  panel  met  for  one  pur- 
pose: "To  define  the  educational  com- 
petencies that  will  be  needed  by  the 
high  school  graduates  for  success  in 
the  workplace,  both  at  entry  level  and 
throughout  a  45  to  50  year  career  in  a 
constantly  changing  economic  envi- 
ronment." This  was  to  be  done  solely 
from  the  employer's  perspective— the 
perspective  of  those  who  do  the  actual 
hiring  in  America. 

The  panel's  final  report  entitled 
"High  Schools  and  the  Changing 
Workplace."  lists  10  "core  competen- 
cies" which  they  claim  are  "vital  to 
almost  every  Job  except  the  least 
skilled,  and  essential  to  upward  mobili- 
ty and  adaptability." 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  every 
American  student  regardless  of  ethnic 
background  pay  close  attention  to 
these  competencies,  unless,  of  course, 
the  student  is  content  with  "the  least 
skiUed"  Jobs. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  is  the  No.  1 
competency,  a  "command  of  the  Eng- 
lish langiiage,"  which  the  panel  de- 
clared as  "the  most  basic  sldll  of  all." 
They  further  concluded  that  a  com- 
mand of  English  is  "essential  for  suc- 
cess and  mobility  in  American  socie- 
ty." And  to  our  bilingual  education  ad- 
vocates who  want  to  maintain  a  stu- 
dent in  his  native  language,  the  panel 
admonishes:  "Although  a  second  lan- 
guage may  be  useful  in  Job  mobility, 
all  American  yoimg  people,  regardless 
of  their  home  or  native  tongue,  need  a 


functional  command  of  standard  Eng- 
lish in  its  written  and  spoken  forms." 

And  that.  Mr.  President,  was  written 
by  the  people  who  sign  this  Nation's 
paychecks:  not  by  social  engineers,  do- 
gooders,  politicians,  bilingual  educa- 
tors, or  ethnic  "leaders." 

Of  the  remaining  nine  competencies, 
a  second  deals  with  reading,  a  third 
with  writing,  and  a  fourth  with  oral 
communications— all  in  English. 

The  message  comes  through  loud 
and  clear  For  America's  employers, 
opportunity  speaks  English. 

In  1983,  the  year  prior  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science's  study,  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund's  Task  Force 
on  Education  published  a  related 
report.  It  stressed  the  primacy  of  Eng- 
lish and  makes  two  fundamental  rec- 
ommendations: 

No.  1:  "That  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment clearly  state  that  the  most  im- 
portant objective  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  United 
States  is  the  development  of  literacy 
in  the  English  language;" 

And  No.  2,  'that  Federal  funds  going 
to  bilingual  programs  be  used  to  teach 
non-English-speaking  children  how  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  English." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sponsored 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  20,  the  Eng- 
lish language  amendment,  to  help  ac- 
complish these  very  goals.  The  amend- 
ment will  send  a  message  to  all  our 
people:  English  is  the  langiiage  of  op- 
portunity. The  amendment  will  rees- 
tablish this  body's  original  Intent  in 
passing  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of 
1968:  To  teach  students  English  as 
rapidly  as  possible  so  they  may  enjoy 
the  opportunities  that  are  here  in 
America.  Also,  the  English  language 
amendment  will  establish  English  as 
the  official  language  of  all  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  and  elec- 
tions. 

Contrary  to  what  some  may  believe, 
the  English  language  amendment  will 
not  prohibit  other  languages  in  any 
private  context,  nor  will  it  effect  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  our 
schools.  In  fact,  I  feel  strongly  that  all 
our  students  should  master  a  language 
other  than  English. 

Jorge  Velez  was  fortunate  in  that  he 
recognized  the  importance  of  English 
at  an  early  age.  Indeed.  America  is 
very  fortunate  to  have  Jorge  Velez, 
and  others  like  tiim.  as  citizens.  They 
are  the  future  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  this  noble  effort  to  have 
our  Nation  puU  together  in  one  lan- 
guage—the English  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoro  the 
second  chapter  of  the  important 
report  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  panel  of  employers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 


What  Hiob  School  OaxDOATB  Nksd 

The  panel  has  attempted  to  project  tlie 
future  of  the  American  Job  market  to  deter- 
mine the  sort  of  worker  who  will  prosper  In 
the  future.  It  has  asked  lU  employer  mem- 
bers to  deacribe  the  employees  they  will 
need,  and  be  able  to  employ,  in  the  years 
ahead.  A  single  answer  comes  from  both 
aouroeK  a  person  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
leam  throughout  a  working  lifetime. 

A  person  who  knows  bow  to  learn  is  one 
well  grounded  in  fundamental  knowledge 
and  who  has  mastered  concepts  and  skills 
that  create  an  Intellectual  framework  to 
which  new  knowledge  can  be  added. 

It  is  precisely  in  the  basic  intellectual 
skills,  however,  that  young  employees  show 
the  greatest  defldencie-.  Many  lack  the 
ability  to  draw  correct  Terences  from  writ- 
ten, pictorial,  or  mathematical  Infonnatlon: 
to  understand  oral  instructions:  to  develop 
alternatives  and  reach  ooncluslons:  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  tntelUgibly  and  ef fecUvelr. 
and  to  apply  such  basic  concepts  of  eeaaam- 
ics  as  profit  and  cost.'  All  of  these  skills  are 
important,  even  in  entry-level  Jobs.  Ad- 
vancement to  more  responsible  poets  re- 
quires skills  of  an  even  higher  order,  includ- 
ing the  ability  to  compose  tables  and  re- 
ports, to  consult  reference  and  source  mate- 
riiUs,  to  apply  mathematical  concepts  and 
procedures,  to  control  complex  equipment, 
and  to  address  groups. 

These  conclusions  derive  from  the  panel's 
coUective  experience  and  from  examinations 
by  its  members  of  their  own  industries.  For 
example,  representatives  of  leading  banks 
and  brokerage  houses  in  New  York  City  said 
they  will  need  high  school  graduates  with 
skills  in  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and 
oral  expression  at  least  ss  good  as  those  of 
today's  workers  to  fill  entry-level  jobs  such 
as  messenger,  general  office  clerk,  and 
teller.  AppllcanU  for  higher  entry-level  Jobs 
such  as  secretary,  adjuster,  or  clerical  super- 
visor will  need  even  better  skills.*  The  feder- 
al government  has  developed  precise  hiring 
standards  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
civilian  high  school  graduates  it  employs  In 
scores  of  white-  and  blueHMllar  occupa- 
tions.* Some  federal  Jobs  require  no  more 
than  a  high  school  diploma,  but  many 
demand  specific  technical  skills  or  knowl- 
edge acquired  through  apprenticeship,  tech- 
nical training,  or  work  experience.  Even 
these  special  skills,  however,  are  built  on  a 
core  of  competencies  that  can  be  acquired  in 
high  school.  For  example: 

Every  federal  employee,  whether  a  laun- 
dry worker,  personnel  clerk,  or  technician, 
must  be  able  to  follow  written  and  vertial  in- 
structions, keep  accurate  records,  and 
convey  Information  orally. 

Workers  as  diverse  as  accounting  clerks, 
upholsterers,  and  aircraft  mechanics  must 
be  able  to  compute  accurately  to  estimate 
costs,  determine  materials  needed,  and  de- 
velop work  plans. 

Occupations  as  varied  as  dental  hygienist 
or  equipment  repair  technician  require  fa- 
miliarity with  basic  concepts  of  biology, 
chemistry,  or  physics. 


■  See.  for  example,  Colorado  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, op.  eit..  p.  S.:  Center  for  Public  Reeouroes. 
op.  cit;  Leonard  Lund  and  E.  Patrick  McOulre.  op. 
ciL 

*  Report  milimltted  to  the  panel  by  panel  member 
Prederlck  A.  RoeMh  (available  from  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Enslneertnt .  and  Public  Policy ). 

■  Report  submitted  to  the  panel  by  panel  member 
Loretta  Cornelius  (available  from  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Entlneerlns,  and  Public  Policy). 


Very  disparate  workers,  such  as  nunring 
assistants,  dock  repatrers,  and  surveying 
technicians,  need  to  be  familiar  with  equip- 
ment used  in  laboratory  work. 

Beyond  these  specific  skills,  the  panel 
agrees  that  young  people  need  additional 
characteristics  to  succeed  on  the  Job:  atti- 
tudes and  understanding  that  lead  to  good 
work  habits  and  successful  interpersonal  re- 
lationships. A  clear  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  reownsibilities  of  workers  and 
employers,  and  of  the  place  of  each  in 
American  economic  and  social  life,  will  help 
students  to  function  effectively  as  workers 
and  to  exercise  their  rights  as  employees 
and  citizens. 

Schools  cannot  meet  the  specific  demands 
of  every  employer,  of  course.  They  cannot, 
for  example,  train  students  to  fill  out  a  par- 
ticular organisation's  invoices  or  requisition 
slips  or  to  follow  its  costing  procedures.  Tet. 
schools  can.  and  must,  teach  students  the 
basic  skills  that  underUe  these  specific  job 
requirements.  A  yoimg  person  who  can  read 
■icnifiiUy  and  compute  acciuately  wiU 
master  quickly  the  versions  of  these  skills 
required  by  a  given  employer.  A  young 
person  who  lacks  the  basic  skills,  however, 
probably  cannot  leam  to  fulfill  an  employ- 
er's expectations.  (See  Appendix  B  for  a 
brief  description  of  studies  on  the  relation 
of  cognitive  skills  to  job  performance.) 

The  panel  has  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  need  for  ad^tablllty  and  lifelong  learn- 
ing dictates  a  set  of  core  competencies  that 
are  critical  to  suoceoful  careers  of  high 
school  graduates.  These  competencies  In- 
clude the  ability  to  read,  write,  reason,  and 
compute;  an  imderstanding  of  American 
social  and  e<x>nomic  life:  a  knowledge  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal sciences;  experience  with  cooperation 
and  conflict  resolution  in  groups;  and  pos- 
session of  attitudes  and  personal  habits  that 
make  for  a  dependable,  responsible,  adapta- 
ble, and  informed  worker  and  citizen.  To- 
gether, these  competencies  comprise  what 
are  needed  to  prepare  a  young  person  for  an 
imcertain  future. 

That  these  competencies  form  the  basis  of 
all  high-quality  education  Is  not.  In  the 
panel's  opinion,  accidental.  The  panel  be- 
lieves that  the  education  needed  for  the 
workplace  does  not  differ  in  Its  essentials 
from  that  needed  for  college  or  advanced 
technical  training.  The  central  recommen- 
dation of  this  study  is  that  all  young  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  career  goals, 
achieve  mastery  of  this  core  of  competen- 
cies up  to  their  abilities.  For  those  intending 
to  enter  the  work  force  directly  after  com- 
pleting high  school,  additional  training  in 
specific  vocational  skills  will  increase  em- 
ployability  and  is  nativally  desirable.  But 
no  other  skills,  however  useful  or  worth- 
while, can  substitute  for  the  core  competen- 
cies.* 

Toung  people  not  planning  on  going  to 
college  may  not  require  advanced  or  highly 
theoretical  courses  In  mathematics,  science, 
or  other  academic  subjects,  but  they  must 
have  a  woiklng  knowledge  of  these  disci- 
plines to  permit  them  to  perform  job  tasks 
accurately,  correctly,  and  with  understand- 
ing. 

The  workplace  ordinarily  affords  a  narrow 
margin  for  error.  Workers  who  misinterpret 
instructions  might  damage  costly  machinery 
or    tools    and    endanger    themselves    and 


*  For  a  state  perspective,  see  Wellford  W.  Wilms, 
"The  Umlted  Utility  of  VocaUonal  Education:  Cali- 
fornia Employers'  Views."  PuAMc  Affoin  Report, 
Vol.  34,  No.  14,  Aucust  1M3. 


Others.  Workers  imable  to  compute  with 
precision  might  fill  orders  Improperly, 
lodng  their  employers  the  good  will  of  cus- 
tomers, or  miscalculate  cost  Information, 
oonfusbig  their  employer's  accounting  sys- 
tems and  adding  lumeoeasary  costs. 

Mastery  of  the  core  competencies  to  the 
best  of  one's  abilities  is  both  a  necessary 
and  reasonable  goaL  What  differentiates 
students  who  end  their  education  upon  com- 
pletion of  high  school  from  those  going  to 
college  is  not  necessarily  the  ability  or 
desire  to  leam;  frequently,  the  differences 
take  the  form  of  economic  resources,  social 
baekgroimds.  cultural  exposure,  life  styles, 
aspirations,  or  values.  These  differences  do 
not  dictate  any  lowering  of  educational 
standards,  but  they  may  suggest  some  varia- 
tion in  educational  settings  or  techniques. 
Some  students  leam  best  in  a  scholastic  en- 
vironment: others  In  settings  closer  to  "real 
life."  Students  not  planning  on  postsecond- 
ary  education,  however,  actually  have  less 
time  to  master  the  foundations  of  learning 
then  those  going  on  to  college. 

The  panel  has  not  attempted  to  recom- 
mend specific  routes  to  mastering  the  core 
competencies;  this  lies  pnverly  In  the  realm 
of  educators.  The  panel  does  urge  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  however,  that  all 
educational  programs  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  provide  the  skills 
that  all  yoimg  people  will  need. 

THS  COU  OOMFRKHCIES 

The  core  competencies  judged  by  the 
panel  to  be  required  by  employers  and.  by 
extension,  for  success  in  employment,  are 
given  below.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive,  but 
rather  Illustrative.  Some  of  these  skills,  or 
similar  concepts,  have  been  advocated  by 
others  (see  reference  1,  for  example);  this 
report  attempts  to  put  them  in  one  context. 
These  competencies  are  transferable,  vital 
to  almost  every  job  except  the  least  skiUed. 
and  essential  to  upward  mobility  and  adapt- 
abUlty. 

Command  of  the  English  lanffiuwe 

The  panel  predicates  this  list  of  competen- 
cies on  possession  of  the  most  basic  skill  of 
all— a  command  of  the  English  language, 
which  it  believes  to  be  essential  for  success 
and  mobility  in  American  society.  Although 
a  second  language  may  be  useful  in  Job  mo- 
bility, all  American  young  people,  regardless 
of  their  home  or  native  tongue,  need  a  fimc- 
tional  command  of  standard  English  In  its 
written  and  spoken  forms. 

Re<uoning  and  prxMem,  solving 

The  capacity  to  reason  and  solve  problems 
is  the  central  Indication  of  an  educated 
person.  Througbout  their  working  lives,  in- 
dividuals will  eiK»unter  problems  or  situa- 
tions with  various  possible  solutions.  The 
ability  to  understand  the  consequences  of 
alternative  courses  of  action  is  an  essential 
condition  for  success  in  employment.  Well- 
developed  reasoning  capacity  requires  a 
person  to  be  able  to: 

Identify  problems. 

Consider  and  evaluate  possible  alternative 
solutions,  weighing  their  risks  and  benefits. 

Formulate  and  reach  decisions  logically. 

Separate  fact  from  opinion. 

Adjust  to  unanticipated  situations  by  ap- 
plying established  rules  and  facts. 

Woric  out  new  ways  of  handling  recurring 
problems. 

Determine  what  is  needed  to  accomplish 
work  assignments. 

Reading 

Each  student  needs  to  be  able  to  read, 
comprehend,  and  interpret  written  materi- 


als. Job  sueeeas  often  hinges  on  following 
written  instructions,  msnnals.  or  labels. 
Workers  must  frequently  use  catalogs  and 
reference  books,  read  and  draw  inferences 
from  correspondence  and  reports,  and  inter- 
pret correctly  fonns  such  as  vouchers,  requi- 
sitions, and  w(»k  orders.  Neither  reading 
nor  writing  Is  taught  separately  In  most 
high  schools.  However,  every  course  In  every 
academic  subject  can  require  students  to 
read  and  write  critically  and  extensively. 
Competent  reading  requires  the  ability  to: 

Understand  the  purpose  of  written  materi- 
al. 

Note  details  and  facts. 

Identify  and  summarize  principal  and  sub- 
sidiary ideas. 

Be  aware  of  Inconsistency  in  written  mate- 
riaL 

Verify  information  and  evaluate  the 
worth  and  objectivity  of  sources. 

Interpret  quantitative  information;  for  ex- 
ample, in  tables,  charts,  and  graphs. 
WHting 

It  has  been  said  that  a  person  can  write  no 
better  than  he  or  she  can  think.  All  stu- 
dents need  to  be  able  to  organize  inf  orma- 
ticm  and  state  it  clearly  and  concisely  in  a 
written  form  that  is  grammatically  correct. 
Employees  in  many  lines  of  work  are  called 
upon  to  fill  out  forms,  document  experi- 
ences and  procedures,  record  events,  and 
present  their  ideas  in  memorandums,  let- 
ters, and  notes.  Skillful  writing  requires  the 
ability  to: 

Gather  information  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Organize  information  in  a  logical  and  co- 
herent manner. 

Use  standard  English  syntax. 

Apply  the  rules  of  correct  spelling,  ptmc- 
tuation.  and  capitalization. 

Attribute  references  correctly. 

Use  reference  books  such  as  a  dictionary, 
a  thesaurus,  and  an  encyclopedia. 

Write  legibly. 

Computation 

All  students  need  to  be  able  to  understand 
and  apply  basic  mathematics,  at  least 
through  elementary  algebra.  An  under- 
standing of  Keometi7  and  trigonometry  is 
desirable.  Countless  work  tasks  require  com- 
putations of  cost,  time,  volume,  area,  per- 
centage, fractional  share,  and  other  mathe- 
matical relationships.  Precise  computation 
requires  that  a  person  be  able  to: 

Add.  subtract,  midtiply,  and  divide  whole 
nimbers,  decimals,  and  fractions  accurately. 

Calculate  distance,  weight,  area,  volume, 
and  time. 

Convert  from  one  measurement  system  to 
another,  for  example,  from  Itoglish  to 
metric. 

Determine  the  costs,  time,  or  resources 
necessary  for  a  task. 

Calculate  simple  interest. 

Compute  costs  and  make  change. 

Understand  simple  probability  and  statis- 
tics. 

Calculate  using  information  obtained 
from  charts,  graphs,  and  tables. 

Use  ratios,  proportions,  percentages,  and 
algebraic  equations  with  a  single  unknown. 

Estimate  results  and  judge  their  accuracy. 
Science  and  technology 

Whether  employed  in  a  factory,  farm, 
office,  shop,  or  retaO  store,  American  work- 
ers need  to  feel  comfortable  with  technolo- 
gy- 
Many  jobs,  of  course,  demand  specific  im- 
derstanding of  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  including  the  practical  experience 
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developed  in  Imboratory  work.  Tedmical  oc- 
cupaUooB  of  all  kinds— In  the  fut-growlng 
medical  and  health  aervloe  fleldi,  in  oommu- 
nleaUoM.  and  in  the  military  aenrioea— call 
on  workers  to  deal  effectively  with  mechani- 
cal and  electronic  equipment. 

Aa  the  use  of  advanced  technolodes  be- 
comes ever  more  pervasive  In  our  economy, 
schools  must  encourace  students  of  both 
sexes  to  acquire  a  firm  groundlnt  In  sdenoe 
and  technoloty.  Lack  of  an  adequate  scien- 
tific background  and  teehnolofical  experi- 
ence has  precluded  many,  especially  women, 
from  oompetlnc  for  large  numbers  of  desira- 
ble Jobs  in  the  past. 

High  school  graduates,  therefore,  need 
the  confidence  that  they  can  understand 
how  things  work.  Nothing  builds  this  confi- 
dence so  effectively  as  the  study  of  specific 
technologies  and  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  them.  While  devices  may  consist 
of  thousands  of  parts,  individual  parts  are 
often  simple,  as  are  the  rules  for  their  inter- 
action. FKillty  with  technology  comes  from 
understanding  these  rules  and  in  working 
with  devices  embodying  them.  That,  the 
panel  believes,  is  best  achieved  by  combin- 
ing classroom  study  with  practical  experi- 
ence in  school  laboratories  or  outside 
school:  for  example,  learning  the  principles 
of  chemical  combinations  and  performing 
simple  chemical  reactions;  learning  the 
basic  electrical  laws  and  operating  a  volt- 
meter, and  studying  the  thermal  properties 
of  solids  and  examining  the  structure  of  an 
lntev«ted  dreult  chip. 

Competency  in  science  and  technology  in- 
cludes the  ability  to  apply  the  scientific 
method,  whether  or  not  it  is  labeled  as  such; 
this  Is.  the  ability  to  formulate  and  state  hy- 
potheses, and  then  to  evaluate  them  by  ex- 
perimentation or  observation.  That  compe- 
tency will  serve  all  graduates,  whether  they 
work  in  technical  occupations  or  not  It 
serves,  for  instance.  In  locallxing  a  problem 
in  a  word-processing  system,  in  repairing 
mechanical  systems,  or  In  Identifying  the 
source  of  a  recurring  error  In  computation. 

Further,  the  well-educated  high  school 
graduate  will  be  able  to  apply  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal sciences  to  work.  Thus,  high  school  grad- 
uates competent  in  the  basic  sciences  will  be 
able  to  evaluate  risks  better,  understand  the 
rationale  for  industrial  processes,  and  even 
suggest  how  they  might  be  improved.  The 
particulars  are  leas  Important  than  the  gen- 
erality: that  knowledge  of  sdoice  and  tech- 
nology dissipates  unknowns  and  enhaitces 
confidence  in  one's  ability  to  analyse  and 
solve  a  problem. 

Finally,  education  in  science  and  technolo- 
gy should  include  acquaintance  with  com- 
puters. That  does  not  necessarily  mean 
learning  programming  languages  and  the 
like,  but  it  does  mean  acquiring  knowledge 
of  the  basic  functions  of  computers:  know- 
ing what  they  can  and  cannot  do:  some  fa- 
miliarity with  the  basic  components  of  a 
computing  system;  and  an  understanding  of 
the  possibilities  and  Umita  of  frequently 
used  software  packages  such  as  word  proces- 
sors, data-base  management  systems,  and 
electronic  spreadsheets. 

Oml  communieaiion 

Success  in  any  Job  requires,  among  other 
things,  the  aptitude  to  communicate 
thought,  knowledge,  and  information 
through  speech,  whether  with  supervisors, 
coworkers,  customers,  or  the  general  public. 
Competent  oral  communication  includes  the 
ability  to: 

Communicate  in  standard  Knglish. 


Understand  the  intent  and  details  of  oral 
communications. 

Onderstand  and  give  instructions. 

Identify  and  summarise  correctly  princi- 
pal and  subsidiary  Maas  In  discussions. 

Obtain,  clarify,  and  verify  information 
through  questioQlng. 

Participate  effectively  In  discussions. 

nUerpenonal  retoWomfcim 

Success  in  a  career  depends  on  the  capac- 
ity to  deal  constructively  and  effectively 
with  others.  In  turn,  this  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  behavlm-  appropriate  to  and 
customary  In  the  workplace.  Toung  people 
must  understand  that  the  standards  of  be- 
havlOT,  speech,  and  dreas  expected  of  em- 
ployees often  differ  markedly  from  those 
acceptable  in  student  circles.  They  also 
must  realise  that  conflicting  Intereats  and 
opinions  are  Inherent  in  many  social  inter- 
actions, but  that  such  conflicts  can  and 
should  be  resolved  through  constructive 
means.  Finally,  they  must  reoognte  that 
employers  cannot  tolerate  behavior,  even  if 
Innocently  intended,  that  offends  custom- 
ers, colleagues,  other  employees,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public.  Effective  Inter- 
posnal  relations  require  the  ability  to: 

Interact  in  a  sodaly  appropriate  manner. 

Demonstrate  reapect  for  the  opinions,  cus- 
toms, and  Individual  differences  of  others. 

Appreciate  the  Importance  and  value  of 
humor. 

Offer  and  accept  crltldam  constructively. 

Handle  conflict  maturely. 

Participate  in  reaching  group  decisions. 
Social  and  economic  $tudie* 

Understanding  how  employees  and  em- 
ployers fit  into  the  economic  structure  of 
the  community  and  country  is  essential  to 
an  appreciation  of  one's  own  contributions 
and  responsibilities.  Young  people  should 
realize  that  private  employers  purchase 
services  In  order  to  provide  a  product  or 
service  at  a  profit  so  that  they  can  stay  in 
business,  while  public  employers  must 
adhere  to  rules  of  public  accountability. 
Only  employees  who  contribute  to  these 
goals  are  likely  to  keep  their  Jobs  or  advance 
in  them.  StudenU  can  gain  this  understand- 
ing best  through  a  knowledge  of  how  the 
American  society  and  economy  function, 
how  various  groups  and  interests  Interact, 
and  what  they  can  expect  of  one  another. 
Adequate  social  and  economic  knowledge  re- 
quirea  an  undentandlng  of: 

The  history  of  present-day  American  soci- 
ety. 

The  political,  economic,  and  social  systems 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  fundamentals  of  economics,  including 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  roles  of  money, 
capital  investment,  product  pricing,  cost, 
profit,  and  productivity,  and  market  forces 
such  as  supply  and  demand. 

The  concept  of  "trade-offs"  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  economic  principles,  facts, 
and  value  Judgments. 

The  roles  of  Industry  and  labor  in  creating 
wealth,  maintaining  employment,  and  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living. 

The  forms  and  functions  of  local,  state, 
and  federal  governments. 

The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citiaens. 

Civil  rights  and  Justice  in  a  free  society. 
Pertonal  work  habiU  and  attitude* 

Personal  work  habits  indicate  the  level  of 
responsibility  one  Is  capable  of  assuming. 
Positive  habiU  and  attitudes  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  success  in  performing  tasks, 
dealing  with  others,  and  gaining  employ- 
ment. They  are  also  vital  to  success  in 
school  and  should  be  cultivated  long  before 


a  student  enters  the  work  force.*  Construc- 
tive work  habits  and  attitudes  require: 

A  realistic  positive  attitude  toward  one's 
seU. 

A  positive  attitude  toward  work  and  pride 
In  accomplishment. 

A  willingness  to  learn. 

Self-dlsctpllne,  Including  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  and  dependability. 

The  ability  to  set  goals  and  allocate  time 
to  achieve  them. 

The  ability  to  work  with  or  without  super- 
vision. 

Appropriate  dress  and  grooming. 

An  understanding  of  the  need  for  organi- 
sation, supervision,  rules,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Freedom  from  substance  abuse. 

Appropriate  personal  hygiene. 

The  panel  emphaslies  again  that  these 
competencies  are  goala.  by  no  means  univer- 
sally achievable  to  the  same  level  by  all.  but 
nevertheleas  important  for  all  to  strive 
toward.  The  pand  also  emphaslaes  that 
they  are  incomplete  goals,  limited  to  those 
believed  necessary  for  preparing  high  school 
graduates  for  satisfying  careers.  These  goals 
must  be  supplemented  by  others  If  high 
school  graduates  are  to  participate  fully  In 
the  cultural  and  dvlc  life  of  this  country. 


THE  OENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  STMM8.  Mr.  Pregldent.  this 
past  Tuesday,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
Oenodde  Treaty.  The  testimony 
amply  demonstrated  the  necessity  for 
proceeding  with  extreme  caution  on 
this  volatile  but  highly  complex  issue. 

Witnesses  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
treaty,  for  example,  could  not  give  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  treaty 
could  currently  be  applied  to  halt 
genocide,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  are  certainly  thousands  of 
people  today  who  are  being  butchered 
by  totalitarian  regimes. 

Indeed,  the  State  Department's 
Le^  Advisers  Office  has  privately  ap- 
praised us  that  the  treaty  would  not 
apply  to  the  murder  of  2  million 
human  beings  in  Cambodia,  or  the 
execution  of  entire  villages  of  women, 
children,  and  elderly  people  in  Af- 
ghanistan. This  is  because  these  cases 
were  politically  motivated,  rather  than 
racially  motivated,  as  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  define  geno- 
cide In  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the 
major  atrocities  of  our  time,  we  are.  in 
a  sense,  exonerating  the  horrible  acts 
of  butchers  such  as  Idi  Amin  and  Pol 
Pot.  The  Senate  should  look  long  and 
hard  before  it  takes  such  a  step. 

There  is  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Times  of  Tuesday,  March 
5,  which  I  believe,  maltes  an  articulate 
case  for  the  points  I  have  raised.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoro: 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

RKTOCDSIIIO  the  OKIIOCniB  TUATT 

Once  again  the  Senate  Is  preparing  to 
take  up  the  Genocide  Convention.  First 
drawn  shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  the  treaty  hSs  never  been  approved  by 
the  United  States,  the  principal  reason 
being  a  perceived  threat  to  American  sover- 
eignty. 

But  the  real  problem  with  the  treaty  Is 
not  sovereignty.  There's  no  good  reason  why 
the  World  Court  should  be  denied  power  to 
condemn  genocide.  If  genocide  is  properly 
defined— and  that  is  the  problem. 

The  treaty  covers  mass  slaughter  motivat- 
ed by  race  or  religion,  but  not  mass  slauiAi- 
ter  based  on  politics.  Fuittaermore,  its  defi- 
nition of  genocide  includes  "causing  serious 
.  .  .  mental  harm"  to  any  ethnic  group— a 
definition  that  would  seem  to  extend  the 
crime  of  genocide  to  Polish  Jokes,  racist  re- 
marks, even  advocacy  of  policies  deemed 
harmful  to  an  ethnic  group. 

Under  the  treaty's  terms,  the  slaughter  of 
2  to  3  million  Khmer  people  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge  was  not  genocide,  because  politically 
and  not  racially  motivated.  The  Soviet 
Union's  war  on  terror  against  Afghanistan 
would  not  be  genocide,  but  this  countrj^s 
failure  to  provide  nationwide  busing  ml^t 
be.  (Kxempting  politically  motivated  geno- 
cide was  done  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Soviet 
negotiating  team.) 

Far  from  balking,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  In  banning  genuine 
genocide,  as  opposed  to  the  false  gmodde 
included  in  the  UJf.'s  Oenocide  Convention. 
The  treaty  should  be  amended  to  Include 
politically  motivated  aggression,  thereby  0- 
legltimiaing  Communist  enormities,  and 
"mental  harm"  gibberish  should  be  deleted. 
These,  we  hear,  are  the  approaches  now 
being  taken  In  the  Senate,  which  should  en- 
hance greatly  Its  chances  of  being  approved. 


•nnployee  attitude*  and  their  relmUon  to  lob 
perfonnanoe  will  be  treated  In  a  fortheomlnt  report 
by  the  Oooinlttee  for  Economlfi  Derelopment. 
Bualneaa  and  the  Behooli:  IdentlflcaUon  of  finploy- 
er  Needa.  to  be  published  In  the  faU  of  19S4. 


MnJTART  RETIRED  PAT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ur.  President, 
since  Mr.  David  Stockman.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  Budget 
[OMB],  made  his  unfortunate  remarks 
regarding  military  retired  pay  on  Peb- 
ruary  5,  1985.  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  and  said  regarding  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system.  Unfortunate- 
ly, much  of  the  commentary  either 
has  been  based  on  misinformation,  or 
comparisons  have  been  made  with 
other,  non-related  governmental  pro- 
grams. 

To  help  clarify  the  understanding  of 
this  issue.  I  would  like  to  Insert  an  edi- 
torial in  the  COHOBSSSIOHAL  Rscoro 
that  appears  in  the  March  issue  of 
The  Officer  magazine,  published  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  [ROAl.  It  helps  to 
put  the  military  retirement  system  in 
the  proper  perspective  and  emphasizes 
its  importance  as  a  valuable  service  re- 
tention tool.  I  encourage  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  read  this  editori- 
al. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  this  editorial  entlUed,  "Im- 
pui^iing  The  Military."  to  be  printed 
in  the  CoifORSSsiOHAL  Rccoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

iMrUdmiG  THX  MnJTAST 

The  extraordinary  sacrifices  made  by 
career  servioemen  and  women  are  more  de- 
manding than  tboae  made  by  civilians,  said 
President  Reagan  in  the  aftermath  of  re- 
marks made  by  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Director  David  A.  Stockman  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  in  early  February. 

Mr.  Stockman  Impugned  the  integrity  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  service  when 
he  charged  that  America's  military  person- 
nel are  more  ooocemed  about  the  security 
of  their  retirement  program  than  about  na- 
tional security. 

That  is  blatantly  tmtrue. 

While  OIs  gripe  about  a  myriad  of  mat- 
ters, they  defend  this  nation  whenever  and 
wherever  they  are  caUed. 

Mr.  StoAman's  later  denial  of  intention 
to  twipiigw  the  integrity  of  our  OIs  came  as 
a  quiet  ■wtfa-umag  to  his  outburst  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee— and  the  glare  of 
network  television.  Unfortunately,  the  ex- 
plosive remark  carried  more  Impact  than 
the  oblique  mea  culpa  that  followed. 

With  the  misconceptions  about  military 
matters  that  many  civilians  have,  the  one 
uttered  by  Mr.  Stockman  will  endure  long 
after  the  waffling  Is  forgotten. 

Some  of  the  facts  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Stockman  are  listed  below,  and.  when  you 
are  talking  to  your  neighbor,  they  will  serve 
as  a  iMsis  for  setting  the  record  straight. 

LXT'S  SSr  THX  MCOaO  STRAIGHT 

Here  are  some  misconceptions  that  have 
been  receiving  widespread  publicity,  follow- 
ing the  remaiks  of  Mr.  Stockman.  A  factual 
response  follows  each  one. 

The  military  retirement  system  is  overly 
generous. 

Fact:  The  average  annual  gross  retired 
pay  for  a  full  career  nondisabllity  military 
retiree  is  $13,716.  The  federal  government 
defines  the  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four 
as  $10,178.  Thus  the  difference  of  $3,538  is 
how  much  the  government,  in  its  collective 
wisdom,  values  the  long  and  loyal  service  of 
its  military  over  survival  at  the  poverty 
leveL  Further,  all  non-disability  retirement 
pay  Is  fully  taxable. 

The  military  retirement  system  is  six 
times  more  expensive  than  private  pensions. 

Fact:  A  comparative  analysis  of  military 
vice  private  retirement  systons  performed 
by  the  staff  director  of  the  Fifth  Quadren- 
nial Review  of  Military  Compensation  re- 
vealed that  the  militaiy  system  Is  between 
one  and  1.2  times  more  costly  than  retire- 
ment plans  offered  in  the  private  sector.  In 
view  of  the  many  hardships  that  most  mili- 
tary personnel  must  face  during  their 
career,  such  ss  loss  of  dvil  liberties,  fre- 
quent moves,  separation  from  their  families. 
Isolated  and/or  harsh  duty  stations,  and 
combat  or.  other  life-threatening  environ- 
ments, this  hardly  seems  unreasonable. 

The  average  military  retiree  is  a  weU-paid 
senior  officer. 

Fact:  The  median  grade  for  all  military  re- 
tirees is  pay  grade  E-7.  a  master  sergeant  or 
chief  petty  officer  whoae  retired  pay  aver- 
ages $13,716  annually.  Ovn-  two-thirds  of  all 
personnel  receiving  mUitary  retired  pay  are 
enlisted.  Oiven  the  Washington  environ- 
mmt  in  which  he  deals,  it  is  understandable 
(to  be  kind)  that  Mr.  Stockman  might  be 
daSled  into  thl"Mny  that  no  one  save  gen- 
erals and  admirals  stick  it  out  for  retire- 
ment pay. 

No  other  Job  allows  someone  to  retire  at 
half  pay  after  only  20  years  service. 


Fact:  Military  personnel  do  not  retire  with 
20  years  service  at  50  peromt  of  their  com- 
pensation. They  do  receive  half  of  part  of 
their  pay  (base  pay  only).  Thus,  the  actual 
amount  is  35  percent  for  20  years  of  service 
or  58  percent  for  30  years  service.  Even  with 
such  reoompenae.  however,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  military  men  and  women 
must  begin  a  second  career  to  supplement 
their  government-earned  retirement. 

And  they  enter  the  dvHlan  labor  force  at 
a  serious  disadvantage:  despite  their  experi- 
ence and  training,  they  are  30  or  30  years 
behind  their  eorporate  and  business  contem- 
poraries who  have  been  advancing  in  their 
own  cOlvlan  careers  while  the  military  mem- 
bers served  their  country. 

The  present  penaioa  system  encotuages 
people  to  retire  after  only  20  years. 

Fact:  The  military  retirement  system  is 
not  a  pension;  it  Is  a  management  tool  to 
provide  the  personnel  needed  to  mslntain  a 
vital  aimed  force.  In  fact,  studies  have 
shown  that  the  total  cost  to  taxpayers  is  sig- 
nificantly greater  when  a  mlltary  member 
retires  after  30  yean  instead  of  after  20 
years. 

There  are  too  sumy  people  ratltled  to 
military  retirement  pay. 

Fact:  Only  13  percent  of  those  who  enter 
the  service  remain  long  enough  to  earn  re- 
tired pay.  Cleariy.  the  civilian  wortd  is  more 
attractive  and  more  raUcing  to  most  of  the 
87  percent  who  opt  out  of  mlltlary  service. 

The  $16  billion  cost  of  military  retirement 
in  FY  83  is  too  high. 

Fact:  This  cost  includes  the  cost  of  disabil- 
ity retirees  and  payments  to  survivors.  In 
F7  83.  military  retired  pay  is  less  than  one 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product,  and  only  six  percent  of  the  defense 
budget. 

In  view  of  the  serious  budget  deficit,  mili- 
tary retirees  should  not  be  immune  from 
cuts. 

Fact:  Changes  implemented  in  the  mili- 
tary retimnent  system  since  1980  alone 
have  reduced  lifetime  retirement  pay  by  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  for  those  fully  af- 
fected. Further,  while  individtial  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  have  increaaed  11  percent  in 
real  dollars  since  1980.  the  earning  power  of 
military  retired  pay  decreased  by  two  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

Tbe  military  retirement  program  must  be 
reformed.  Even  the  Pentagon  has  urged 
reform. 

Fact:  Reform  means  improvement.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  the  so-called  reforms  currently 
being  recommended  constitute  drastic  cut*— 
reductions  for  the  sake  of  reducing  costs, 
not  for  the  sake  of  reform.  Concerning  the 
Pentagon,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  review  thoroughly  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system  every  four  yean. 
Study  groups  that  have  been  formed  for 
this  purpoae  have  offered  recommendations 
to  ritatm  the  military  retirement  system. 
Some  of  the  reforms  would  increase  retired 
pay.  while  othen  would  reduce  it.  In  each 
case,  however,  senior  Defense  officials  de- 
cided against  the  reoommendatloos  after  de- 
tmnlnlng  that  the  current  system  would 
enable  them  to  manage  the  career  force 
better. 

IQlltary  personnel  serve  in  the  military 
and  sometimes  risk  their  lives  out  of  love  for 
the  emmtry  and  what  It  stands  for— not  be- 
cause of  the  retirement  program. 

Fact-  Patriotism  and  love  of  freedom  play 
a  major  role  in  a  peram's  decision  to  serve 
In  the  Armed  Forces  or  make  It  a  career. 
However,  studies  have  shown  that  the  No.  1 
factor  in  a  person's  decision  to  make  the 
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miliUry  a  career  is  Ita  retirement  program,  would    encourace    industries    to    take  Followlnc  \m  breakdown  of  those  non-busi- 

Purther  reductions  in  tlie  military  retire-  more  American  Jobs  overseas.  <>***  related  tax  deductions  claimed  by  Cali- 

ment  program  will  certainly  have  an  advert        Repealing  the  deductibility  of  SUte-  '<»"»*»"■  o"  **»«•'  federal  tax  returns: 

'°P^'*"..''**r***^°iL°^^™*°*?JK!!!Sr'  local   taxes   would   increase   the   tax    income  taxes $«.591,347,000 

^*S.^to'a?«?f;^e^']S1JSt?rS2  bSen  on  citli™  in  SSS  iS  CaU-    Real  esute  taxe. 3->M.8S3.000 

Xa/eVy'r.M'?:SrS.?N::?u'i:,SlJ  fomia    which    have    a    strong    State    P««n^^Perty  tax- '!?•»!!;?; 

had  to  tie  up  some  of  iu  ships  because  it  did  income  tax  and  which  rely  on  reve-    ***•**—, ,  ToS  ,»,'««« 

not  have  the  qualUied  manpower  needed  to  nues  from  that  tax  to  finance  essential  ^*"*' 11.2w.377.Qgo 

sail  them,  losses  in  personnel  weaken  our  State  services.  As  a  result  of  those  deductions.  Califor- 

national  security.                                                   The  average  Califomian  will  have  to  nians  who  itemised  saved  «691  37  in  1»81  on 

. ^«„  „««,!„  •flftA- »«--™«~.i«  rwi—i  »  Pe'  capita  basis.  (The  national  average 

■  pay  nearly  $600  a  year  more  in  Federal  ^JTmioji  > 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  82— RELAT-  ***?•                  ,           „                     ,     ,  A  married  CaUfomla  couple  with  adjusted 

INO  TO  THE  DEDUCTION  FOR        This  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  gmss  Income  of  $50,000.  th|it  year  paid  an 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES  expressing  support  for  the  Federal  de-  effective  state  personal  income  tax  rate  of 

M     /<n>A»Tcnv^«>   »*     Ts.^1^     *  ductlon  of  State  and  local  taxes  will  4.5%.  But  because  they  were  able  to  deduct 

MI.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  greatly    strengthen    the    tax    reform  those  state  taxes  from  their  federal  income 

February  28,  I  Joined  my  colleagues,  movement  which  I  strongly  support.  **»•  those  Califomians  actually  paid  an  out- 

^nators        D'Amato.         MoYifiHAH        i  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  o'^«t  ™«f  °' '•'*J°,«!J^ '°~°^  t"^ 

WiLsoii  and  Hawkins  m  a  sponsor  of  Bradley-Oephardt  tax  proposal.  It  has  ^.I^^TSfTh'',  fS^li*  JS?.JShl^o?^^ 

Senate  Re8olutlon82  which  expr^8«.  ^  deductibiUty  provision  ind  It  Is  by  1!^  ,0^  \5^i1S^b^"^i^^  ^  ^ 

the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Fed-  .-^  ,„__.  th*  hMt  most  i«ff«>rtiv»  and  f?          ,1^          .J^^  7    ,  .           .   ' 

ami  in/vtme  tov  HoHiintinn   for  «!tj»t«»  *"°  largc  ine  DBSi.  mosi  eiiecuve,  ano  they  would  have  paid  a  federal  income  tax 

eral  income  tax  deduction  for  State  j^j^^     ^^     reform     proposal     that  of  $1,100  as  well. 

and  local  taxes  should  not  be  repealed,  anyone  has  off ered  so  far.  though  I  do  

The  Treasury  Department,  in  Its  Jus-  ^ot  necessarily  agree  with  Bradley-  ^^^^^ 

tif Ication  for  its  proposal  to  repeal  the  ctephardt  on  every  issue  EDWARD  M.  BALLIN 

^^^"^^'{"H^Hni^H^SJ'hP  f^^rS  «55!       ^  »"  *^  ^*»»'  *»»«  ^•«*°  adminis-  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 

«.H^  wLn^"»imni^n^i?S™tp™  '«"<»»  '^^o"  »  modified  flat  tax  and  have  the  sad  personal  duty  to  report 

S.  «nii^  nSlli'^.?mS^^«  »»«'   Kemp-Kasten    has   offered   an-  to  the  Senate  the  death  of  Edward  M. 

~«H^^^  ^^J^f^^^^°  otl**'  "•'  tax  plan.  I  see  some  merit  in  Ballln  of  Larchmont.  NY.  In  a  career 

*^^»  ^o«.™w;^.nS^"«.n«.t.  ^  *»»«  proposals-and  I  do  not  agree  m  philanthropy  that  spanned  almost 

.n  -^tr^^^n.rrnw  ^w  o?  r^v^  ^^^  ^^'^  "^^  P«"*»*^  proposals.  haU  a  century  few  persons  have  given 

™  Jt  ?n  TS^iS  rJim    T  S^^       Th«  Bradley-Gephardt  proposal,  by  as  much  of  themselves,  or  gotten  as 

^t?-.«  *h.f^!.^if^T,f.r^J^  retaining   the   deductibility   of  SUte  much   for   others   as   Ed   Ballln.   He 

^^IJ^.  t™^-!r^w  f  h«i?^ni>^  and  local  *»»«»  »^th  the  exception  of  began  his  career  In  1941  on  the  staff  of 

?™!^P^S^J^nJ^n«rm.^tiS^^  '»»«  *^^  ^'  "«"«»'  '»»*'  ^v^^  ^-  ^.S.  ReUef.  and  maintained  a  lifelong 

!^!f.t^~ "   ^^^  consumption  ex-  ^^^^  ,^^^,^^3  ^^^  3^^  ^^  ,^^,,4  ^^^^  ^  mainland  China,  spurred 

T    ♦v..tl'     K«»«„«,     »»,«f    ♦»,«    ♦«,«  'ro™    '*»«    deduction    regardless    of  not  least  by  the  fact  of  his  beloved 

«iJ^\h».?^«/.rv.™™ii^S  wealth  or  tax  bracket.  wife    Edith    having    been    bom    in 

I^?t  cH«!?iH^^i^.f  »r^^H^«       The     Bradley-Gephardt     approach  Harbin.  PoUowing  World  War  II.  Ed 

!uii-l  fl  f^  «=Li  =^tK^m„^^f  «f.^f  wIU  preserve  for  SUtes  like  Calif omla  BaUln   settled   into  a  career   raising 

^  ilifi  i!.^,ii!^-i*  u,  J,L.H^^ff  'air  and  equal  treatment  under  a  re-  funds     for     chariUble     enterprises. 

^ J,^.  ^H^lfn.   r.Hn^.^f  it  ' o™««  ^  <»<»«•  J«wish  by  faith,  it  was  characteristic 

2[^J^  fH?^i^^;t.^n   rationale   for       j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  between  the  States,  of  him  that  much.  If  not  most  of  his 

S^!ii?5     »»,»    ^«nrv     Hn*.«m»nt       State  taxpaycfs  are  relieved  of  an  work,  involved  Catholic  charities.  For 

FinaUy.     the    Treasury     document  unfair  tax  on  a  tax.  he  was  a  man  above  any  sectarian  con- 

"****•                                                             No  State  is  asked  to  subsidize  an-  cems,  and  beyond  any  interests  save 

The  deduction  for  state  and  local  taxes  Is  ^^^^^  those  Of  persons  in  need,  be  they  a 

?;^e°r!a'mcr;i^''C;Se°SSroJTet'       No  State  Will  gain  unfair  advantage  vastabsU^tion  such  «  the  ma^^ 

ductlon  U  projected  to  generate  $33.8  billion  in  "tax"  competition.  distant   Chtoa.    or   the   most   specific 

in  revenues  for  1988.  Unless  those  revenues       I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  residenU  Of  a  nearby  home  for  the 

are  recovered,  the  rates  of  tax  on  nonex-  fact   sheet   on   California   State   and  aced. 

eluded  income  will  remain  at  their  current  local  taxes  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  first  met  Ekl  Ballln  some  30  years 

unnecessarily  high  rates.                                     There  being  no  objection,  the  fact  a«o  through  my  wife  Elizabeth  who 

Almost  everybody  agrees  that  the  sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  worked  with  him  In  the  field  of  health 

present  tax  system  is  unfair.  Rccoro.  as  follows:  «"*•  Later  I  met  his  incomparably 

Grossly  unfair.                                            Califoshia  Stats  aito  Locai.  Taxss-Pact  Rifted  wife  Edith,  a  linguist,  teacher. 

Tax   reform   Is  supposed'  to   make                                Shbt  &nd  wise  counselor  to  causes  and  indi- 

taxes  fair.                                                         califomians  coUecUvely  paid  an  aggregate  i;'duals  beyond  numbering.  We  send 

The  Treasury's  proposal  to  repeal  of  $27  billion  in  state  income  taxes,  sute  n«r  our  oeep  condolences  and  great 

the  deductibility  for  Federal  income  and  local  property  taxes  and  sUte  and  local  gratitude    for    a    long    and    precious 

tax  purposes  of  State  and  local  taxes  sales  taxes  in  1981.'  friendship. 

goes  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  Some  4.6  miUion  Califomians  Itemized  de-  B4r.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
That  proposal  would  take  an  unfair  Auctions  on  their  federal  income  tax  returns  gent  that  an  obituary  of  Mr.  Ballln 
tax  system  and.  Instead  of  making  it  'f^^  ■^**'ciiifo^'^'S?e«  ded^cSS  ^^^^  appeared  in  the  Gannett  Wes^ 
fairer,  would  make  it  even  more  T^^^rtn^^^^^^'^^^nS^t  SS'tL  i^r^^^^fh.  R«iZ^  '*' 
unfair.  People  can  deduct  taxes  they  gute-local  taxes  In  1981.  ^^^'  "**  Pnnted  in  the  Rbooro. 
pay  to  foreign  governments.  But  under  There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 

the   Treasury   proposal   they   cannot       .^.  .  .^   .  ._        ,      ^.  ^  „„  ^    ary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

deduct  taxes  they  pay  to  their  own  p,;i^JrJ^'^'^JS;:".lJ^i^'?Jir;  R«cord.  «i  f oUows: 

State  or  city.  sheet.  Edwaso  M.  Baluh 

That    is    absolutely    absurd,    unfair  ^»°"S«^„f'?nV^lIIIZI^tif'*i,ii^^  Edward  M.  Ballln.  a  semiretired  public  re- 

and  dl«rimJnatory.  It  would  increase  ?|S^rnin.°"the'?K;'SS^"u1'8,SS^"r  i»tlons  consultant,  died  of  a  heart  attack 

the  unfair  tax  discrimination  against  pucauoiu  (or  sute  and  Locml  Tulnc  and  Borrow-  Saturday   at   his    home,    12   Spruce   Road. 

Americans  who  work  in  America.  It  ins.".  1084.  Larchmont.  He  was  67. 
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His  wife.  Edith,  said  this  moming  that  the 
death  was  unexpected.  In  fact,  they  were 
planning  to  leave  for  a  vacation  in  Spain  on 
Thursday. 

"He  died  as  beautifully  as  he  lived,  quietly 
and  in  his  sleep."  Mrs.  Ballin  said. 

Mr.  Ballin  was  self-employed  In  the  public 
relations  field  for  40  years.  He  spedallaed  in 
non-commercial  accounts,  such  as  universi- 
ties, schools,  hospitals,  club  and  organisa- 
tions, his  wife  said,  and  won  several  awards 
for  written  and  graphic  public  relations 
presentations. 

A  member  of  the  National  Society  of 
Fund  Raisers.  Mr.  Ballin  was  also  chairman 
of  the  outreach  committee  of  the  Prompten 
organization  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  College  at  Purchase.  He  had  held  the 
chairmanship  for  about  18  months. 

Mr.  Ballln  was  also  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tury Club  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

"He  was  a  wonderful  person.  In  terms  of 
giving  to  other  people,"  Mrs.  Ballin  said. 
"He  had  a  huge  heart  and  great  consider- 
ation for  everyone." 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Edith  31- 
hovsky,  were  married  in  New  Jersey  in  1943. 
She  lived  In  China  for  many  years  as  a 
young  woman  and  chUd.  and  Mr.  Ballin  de- 
veloped a  life-long  Interest  in  China  and 
Sino- American  relations,  his  wife  said. 

He  started  his  career  In  1941  on  the  staff 
of  United  China  Relief,  and  the  couple  were 
among  the  delegates  to  the  1980  national 
convention  of  the  United  States-China  Peo- 
ples Priendship  Association,  held  in  Boston. 

Bora  on  April  11,  1917.  in  Hollls.  Queens. 
Mr.  Ballin  was  a  Phi  BeU  Kappa  graduate 
of  New  York  University  and  held  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by 
two  children.  RoberU  U  Fischer  of  Larch- 
mont and  James  E.  BaUIn  of  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
a  sister.  Eleanor  Furman  of  New  York  Citsr: 
and  three  grandchildren. 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 

Mr.  HATFQliD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  has  been  designated  by  congres- 
sional resolution  as  "Women's  History 
Week."  a  time  to  reflect  on  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  made  by  Amer- 
ican women  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
the  development  of  our  Nation.  The 
following  statement  marks  the  impor- 
tance of  this  week  in  southern  Oregon 
where  the  Jackson  County  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
has  planned  events  to  promote  further 
recognition  of  the  crucial  role  of 
women  in  history.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  this  statement  which  I 
submit  for  the  RacoRD. 

Jacksoh  Couimr  OR.  Womxr's  Histokt 

"When  I  found  out  that  women  had  a  part 
in  the  history  of  1849, 1  really  began  to  real- 
ize that  women  had  a  part  In  the  history  of 
this  country." 

This  was  one  young  student's  reaction  to  a 
Women's  History  Week  program.  America's 
women  didn't  quite  make  It  Into  America's 
history  books.  And  history's  loos  is  our  loss. 

Over  the  last  8  years  a  new  aQ>ect  of  the 
women's  movement  has  been  gathering  mo- 
mentum—the celebration  of  National 
Women's  History  Week.  March  3-9.  Jackson 
County  Women's  Commission  members 
spearheaded  the  drive  to  plan  and  organize 
a  1985  celebration.  The  Women's  Commis- 
sion Is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 


slonen  to  promote  the  County's  policy  to 
eliminate'  sex  discrimination. 

The  theme  for  our  1985  Celebration  is 
Write  Women  Back  Into  History.  No  other 
group  has  undertaken  the  task  of  organizing 
a  county-wide  celebration.  Our  1985 
Women's  History  Week  Celebration  Is 
making  history. 

Honoring  the  role  women  has  played  in 
history  has  mread  rapidly.  It's  moved  from 
its  origin  in  Sonoma  County.  California,  all 
the  way  to  the  halls  of  Congress.  A  special 
congressional  resolution  hss  placed 
Women's  History  Wedi  on  the  calendar  of 
national  events. 

We're  taking  steps  to  bring  about  an  un- 
derstanding of  bow  this  country  hss  been 
shv>ed  by  all  Its  dtisens.  Our  goal  Is  to  un- 
derstand their  lives,  their  ooursge.  their  am- 
bitions, their  failures,  and  their  successes. 

When  boys  snd  girls  leara  about  the  lives 
of  women  throughout  history,  they  invari- 
ably gain  a  wider  sense  of  our  diverse  na- 
tional culture.  They  also  begin  to  view  their 
own  lives  within  an  historic  context— they 
see  themselves  anew  as  "makers  of  history" 
rather  than  as  its  passive  subjects.  And. 
most  importantly,  they  Increase  thelr 
awarenesB  of  the  options  open  to  them  as 
they  themselves  become  adults.  This  in- 
creased awareness  inevitably  leads  to  more 
informed  and  purposeful  involvement  in 
public  affairs.  This  same  reqxmse  happens 
time  after  time  to  adults  who  participate  In 
National  Women's  History  Week  events. 

The  we^  containing  March  8  Is  appropri- 
ate for  designation  as  National  Wcnnen's 
History  Week  because  of  that  day's  Interna- 
tionally accepted  significance  as  Interna- 
tional Women's  Day— commemorating  the 
involvement  of  women  in  every  aspect  of 
human  endeavor. 

We'U  stiU  have  heroes.  We'U  Just  have 
more  of  them.  We  don't  undermine  the 
basic  good  feelings  for  our  country  when  we 
tell  more  of  its  story. 

It's  time  we  opened  our  minds  to  all  the 
women  in  U.S.  history.  National  Women's 
History  Week  Is  one  Important  way  to  do 
Just  that. 


senator  evans  addresses 
nauonal  association  of 
counties    on    comparable 

WORTH 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  March  4,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evahs] 
spoke  before  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  on  the  issue  of  comparable 
worth.  In  his  speech,  he  addressed 
some  of  the  arguments  often  used 
against  comparable  worth  and  demon- 
strated why  they  are  lacking  in  merit. 
As  the  principal  sponsor,  with  Senator 
Evahs,  of  legislation  introduced  last 
week,  S.  519,  the  proposed  Federal 
Employee  Anti-Sex-Discrimination  in 
Compensation  Act,  which  addresses 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  pay- 
equity  study  of  the  Federal  work 
force.  I  believe  that  Senator  Evaks' 
speech  presents  a  forceful  explanation 
of  why  the  Federal  Government  must 
confront,  and  not  evade,  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  this  speech,  as  actually 
given,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

SrATDisaT  or  Dawisl  J.  Evahs  o> 

COMPASASLZ  WOKTH 

It  began  In  front  of  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Aasodation  of  Counties,  during  the 
time  I  was  Governor  that  we  initiated  some 
very  strong  cooperative  efforts  between 
county  government,  city  government,  and 
the  sUtes.  The  initial  effort  led  to  what 
became  revenue  sharing  some  years  ago.  So 
I  suppose  at  least.  In  one  reject.  I  feel  part 
parent  of  revenue  sharing  and  now  find 
myself  In  the  Congrev  debating  whether  we 
SIC  going  to  retain  sny  last  remnant  of  that 
important  initiative  of  the  last  ten  years. 
Comparable  Worth  is  an  Issue  which  is  not 
unique.  It  is  not  something  that  came  out  of 
the  cosmos  like  Hallejr's  Comet  Comparable 
Worth  is  merely  one  step  in  a  continuum 
which  began  centuries  ago.  In  modem 
times,  it  b^an  with  the  debate  over  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  I  ml^t  add.  a  hotly  de- 
bated issue  which  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1948.  one  which  was  before  Congress  most 
of  the  succeeding  yean  until  1983.  Almost  K 
of  a  century  later  when  it  finally  piMfrt 

Next  in  line  was  the  Clvfl  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  It  gave  further  flesh  to  this  Aeletoo 
of  wages  and  the  interrelationship  of  people 
In  the  maricet  place.  And  now  we  are  talking 
about  equal  pay  for  equivalent  work— not  a 
dramatically  changed  or  new  issue,  but  as  I 
have  said  one  step  In  a  continuum  that  has 
moved  dramatically  during  the  course  of  the 
last  half  century.  I  guess  I  would  like  to 
spend  most  of  my  time  today  destroying 
some  shibboleth.  Some  shibboleths  which 
are  use  by  those  s^io  oppose  the  eaaeet^  of 
comparable  worth,  and  I  suspect  that 
maybe  Mr.  Pendelton  and  I  will  find  that  we 
are  on  the  same  side  of  many  mm  issues 
than  we  are  on  the  opposite  side. 

First,  is  the  fundamental  opposition  baaed 
on  the  concept  that  the  market  place  wIU 
decide.  That  we  somehow  operate  in  a  mar- 
velously  perfect  marketplace  where  the  em- 
ployers seek  to  get  from  the  labor  market 
people  to  work  for  wages  ss  small  ss  poari- 
ble  whOe  those  in  the  IsIkh-  mszket  seek  out 
employment  for  wages  as  high  as  possible. 
And.  of  coune.  attached  to  that  espwially 
from  some  of  the  economists  snd  academi- 
cians who  strontfb^  oppose  comparable 
worth.  Is  the  concept  involving  out  of  what 
they  call  "Human  Capital"  viewpoint.  The 
human  capital  viewpoint,  and  listen  to  this, 
because  it  is  an  inta«sting  snd  fundamental 
thesis  of  theirs,  that  peoi^  with  less  ex- 
pected time  in  the  labor  force,  will  train 
less,  and  will  enter  those  occupattooa  in 
which  less  training  is  required.  Now.  of 
course,  when  you  talk  about  people  with 
leas  expected  time  the  labor  force,  yon  are 
talking  about  women,  or  you  are  talking 
about  women  as  the  situation  existed  for 
the  last  hundred  years  or  more.  And  of 
course  the  idea  then  that  under  human  cap- 
ital Investment  they  wiU  train  less  snd  enter 
those  occupations  in  which  less  training  is 
required.  And.  of  course,  we  see  that  all  over 
the  place:  we  see  womm  mtoing  the  nurs- 
ing profession  instead  of  being  truck  drivers. 
Women  ending  up  ss  child  care  spfrtsllsts 
instead  of  zoo  Iw^iers— now  when  in  each 
case  they  could  get  much  more  money  with 
apparently  exactly  the  Job  they  should  seek. 
One  in  which  was  less  training  was  required 
because  they  had  leas  attachment  to  the 
labor  force.  Well,  lets  face  it.  the  market  Is 
an  imperfect  mechanism,  made  Imperfect  by 
lack  of  mobility  of  most  workers,  lack  even 
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of  knowledge  of  opportunity  which  exlits 
MTon  the  nation.  Made  len  perfect.  I  am 
not  aayinc  whether  It  Is  right  or  wronc. 
made  len  perfect  aa  a  market  by  union 
acreementa.  made  lea  perfect  by  the  long 
tradition  of  apprentloeahip  programs  which 
for  many,  many  years  had  a  sign  up  saying 
"Men  Only  Apply."  Made  lees  perfect  by 
government  at  all  levels  whose  legislative 
bodies  frequently  apply  wage  freeies  or  dis- 
tort what  otherwise  might  haM>en  In  the 
market  place  simply  because  of  budgetary 
Impact.  You  know,  If  the  market  was  per- 
fect, if  the  market  really  was  where  we 
solely  went  for  the  answer  to  our  wage  con- 
siderations then  of  course  those  who  sug- 
gest that  would  obviously  be  opposed  to 
child  labor  Uws.  be  opposed  to  the  FUr 
Labor  Standards  Act.  be  opposed  to  wage 
and  hour  acta,  be  opposed  to  minimum 
wage,  be  opposed  to  the  Wagner  Act,  be  op- 
posed to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  unques- 
tionably be  opposed  even  to  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  All  of  theae  impact  in  one  way 
or  another  on  the  market  place.  And  the 
antecedents  of  those  who  now  oppose  com- 
parable worth  also  opposed  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  in  strikingly  similar  words.  I 
always  hesitate  to  quote  someone  who  is  sit- 
ting right  next  to  me,  but  he  will  tell  me  if 
the  quotes  are  not  totally  accurate.  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton said,  "this  is  probably  the  luniest 
idea  since  looney  tunes  came  on  the  screen. 
I  think  you  cannot  begin  to  do  things  to  the 
market  place  that  has  served  this  country  so 
well."  In  March  of  1M3.  Representative 
Edith  Oreen.  of  Oregon  asked  the  question, 
"you  say  that  in  your  plant  the  starting 
salary  for  women  were  $50  to  $100  below 
the  mens'  salaries?"  William  Miller  repre- 
senting the  \3A.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said,  "I  said  that  is  what  the  market  place 
has  placed  as  the  value  of  the  difference  be- 
tween men  and  women."  Pendleton  says,  "if 
a  truck  driver  makes  more  than  a  secretary, 
she  should  be  able  to  apply  for  a  Job  as  a 
truck  driver."  In  1963.  question  again  to  Mr. 
Miller  by  Mrs.  Oreen.  "and  no  women  has 
the  chance  of  being  a  leader  in  your  plant?" 
Mr.  Miller,  "I  have  yet  to  see  a  woman  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment  who  has  been 
able  to  rise  to  the  top  in  a  manufacturing 
Job.  It  is  because  men  in  general  liked  to  be 
supervised  by  men  rather  than  woman."  Or 
third,  by  Mr.  Pendleton.  "If  by  forcing  sala- 
ries higher  in  some  Jobs  that  usually  go  to 
women  comparable  worth  could  backfire.  If 
employers  of  cafeterias  and  other  kinds  of 
services  exchange  that  for  coffee  machines 
and  other  kinds  of  vending  machines."  And 
in  Mr.  Bliller's  response  in  March  of  1903. 
he  said  "the  passage  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tl<m."  now  rem«nber  this  Is  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  "would  discriminate  against 
women  and  reduce  their  Job  opportunities, 
particularly  in  the  field  mostly  dominated 
by  men  because  employers  in  order  to 
reduce  competitive  costs  and  potential  prob- 
lems under  the  new  laws  would  hire  only 
men."  Well,  disaster  didn't  strike,  the 
market  didn't  crash,  new  opportunities  did 
open  up  at  better  wages  for  women.  And 
today,  if  you  went  to  Congress  with  a  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
statute  you  not  only  wouldn't  get  one  vote 
In  Congress,  you  couldnt  get  anybody  to 
even  Introduce  the  pnqtosition. 

The  second  shibboleth,  there  would  be  a 
requirement  for  a  massive  bureaucracy. 
Well.  I  think  here  Is  where  we  probably 
agree  more  than  disagree.  I  don't  believe 
that  we  ought  to  institute  any  kind  of  bu- 
reaucracy. I  think  this  Is  a  proposal  which 
ought  to  be  utilised  independently  and  in- 


ternally by  governments  and  by  corpora- 
tions. Internal  alignment  may  change  some 
things  Internally  and  then  the  external 
market  can  work  as  a  free  market  should.  If 
In  the  change  internally,  some  people  or 
some  classifications  find  their  wages  go  up, 
they  presumably  will  attract  more  and 
better  people  and  those  on  the  outside  wlU 
either  re^xnid  or  lose  their  chance  to  hire 
those  people.  The  same  fear  again  that  was 
expressed  In  1903.  That  there  would  be  a 
maaive  bureaucracy  and  I  have  quotes 
again  almost  similar  to  those  being  used 
today  in  opposition  to  comparable  worth. 

Third  shibboleth,  there  Is  a  huge  cost  to 
implementation.  Let's  talk  about  what  com- 
parable worth  Is  and  what  it  iant.  Compara- 
ble worth  is  merely  a  method,  one  among 
many,  of  »"gTi>nf  job  classifications  within 
a  work  force.  Onoe  you  align  them,  you 
make  choices  then  as  to  where  you  set  sala- 
ries, and  there  Is  not  neoeasarily  any  huge 
cost  at  alL  I  know  that  when  we  did  this 
survey  many  yean  ago  In  Washington  State 
we  even  found  that  some  people  appeared  to 
be  overpaid,  strikingly  enough  In  Oovem- 
ment.  but  our  proposal  then  was  modest  In 
cost  If  It  had  been  Implemented  and  imple- 
mented promptly. 

The  fourth  shibboleth,  this  is  a  brand  new 
and  untried  concept.  Well,  It  is  hardly  that. 
It  has  been  used  for  years  by  corporations. 
The  whole  method  of  Job  evaluation  now 
helps  set  the  salaries  of  millions  of  workers 
in  America.  34  states  are  now  studying  im- 
plementation of  comparable  worth  within 
their  states.  Many  companies  have  already 
adopted  the  concept  of  comparable  worth 
and  find  It  easily  done.  I  am  very  proud  that 
Thurston  County,  in  my  home  state  of 
Washington  has  Just  concluded  a  coopera- 
tive venture  with  the  union  and  nonunion 
employees  of  Thurston  County  and  have 
implemented  with  strikingly  little  problem 
and  not  very  much  cost  a  comparable  worth 
concept.  It  Is  a  coming  force  and  It  Is  as  irre- 
sistible as  equal  pay  for  equal  work  was  In 
1903.  I  have  Introduced  a  blU  but  the  bill 
does  not  intend  to  unilaterally  implement 
any  concept  relating  to  comparable  worth. 
It  merely  says  let's  for  the  first  comprehen- 
sive time  since  the  federal  civil  service  came 
into  existence  in  1923.  let's  do  a  comprehen- 
sive study.  Let's  seek  facts  and  lets  do  it 
uiKler  the  best  and  fairest  conditions  we  can 
find,  with  a  broadly  based  advisory  commis- 
sion under  whose  control  this  study  would 
begin,  with  a  requirement  ihat  they  hire  a 
contractor  from  a  list  put  together  by  OAO, 
the  best  possible  professionals  and  report  on 
their  findings  to  Congress  whether  or  not 
there  Is  a  problem,  the  extent  to  which  if  in 
fact  there  is  any  discrimination  and  only 
then  recommendations  for  elimination.  And 
why  not?  The  federal  government  is  virtual- 
ly unique  among  all  of  the  employers  In  this 
nation.  Just  as  I  suspect  In  many  cases, 
county  government  Is  virtually  unique 
among  the  companies  and  other  govern- 
ments of  the  communities  you  represent. 
The  federal  government  has  about  twice  as 
many  Job  classifications  as  the  biggest  cor- 
poration In  the  XJS.  And  I  suspect  that  you 
will  find  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in 
county  government.  Many  broader,  more 
disparate  kinds  of  Job  classifications  than  In 
most  companies  or  most  enterprises  devoted 
to  a  much  narrower  concept.  Any  why  not 
then  examine  through  study  this  very  com- 
plex governmental  imlt?  Why  not  establish 
internal  alignment?  And  most  of  all.  why 
not  if  done,  let  the  market  place  respond  ex- 
ternally? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  Just  repeat  what  I 
said  at  the  start.  It  is  a  continuum  and  a 


long  Journey  toward  equal  opportunity. 
Many  opposed  the  concept  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  In  1948,  and  did  so  successfully. 
They  opposed  it  continuously  until  1903 
when  finally,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  was 
Instituted  without  dramatic  negative  conse- 
quences and  some  considerable  positive 
ones.  And  now  In  1985.  many  oppose  the 
next  step  in  this  continuum.  And  I  think 
the  Federal  govemmoit  has  a  chance  to  Ini- 
tiate, a  chance  to  lead.  Either  we  will  or  we 
will  leave  the  field  to  statea.  local  communi- 
ties, and  companies  who  are  already  begin- 
ning the  task,  who  will  be  the  initiators  and 
who  will  be  the  Innovators.  We  may  be  left 
to  react.  Or  more  distressingly  and  more  po- 
tentially, we  fall  to  respond  and  leave  the 
decisions  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  when  we  do  that  we  have  simply  given 
up  our  executive  and  legislative  responsibil- 
ities leaving  decisions  to  the  Judges  where 
there  are  no  economic  or  practical  limita- 
tions to  their  actions. 
Thank  you. 
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DEFE3<fSE  BUDGET  CUTBACKS 
WILL  HURT  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY AND  GROWTH  AT  THE 
STATE  LEVEL 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
the  interest  of  both  our  national  secu- 
rity and  the  source  of  its  strength— 
our  economy  and.  more  importantly, 
the  quality  of  our  work  force.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  I  cautioned  that 
the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  no-growth 
defense  budget,  the  one  passed  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  that  day, 
could  cost  the  Nation  dearly.  I  have 
completed  a  very  thorough  analysis  of 
the  implications  of  no  growth  in  de- 
fense spending  and  am  pleased  to 
submit  for  the  Rxcord  the  entire 
report,  including  the  tables. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  President,  that  my 
colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  those  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress will  give  the  closest  attention  to 
the  study's  results.  In  a  few  words, 
every  State  in  the  Nation  will  be  de- 
prived of  skilled  production  workers, 
engineers  and  scientists.  Every  State 
will  Jeopardise  the  capital  investment 
made  in  infrastructure  development 
which  underglrds  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  every  State  will  experience 
some  turbulence  in  State  planning  and 
budgeting  because  of  the  relationship 
of  defense  direct  expenditures  to  State 
government  spending. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  cross  that 
final  bridge  into  the  adoption  of  a  first 
budget  resolution,  let  us  take  pause 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  we  really 
intend  to  reignite  recession,  whether 
we  intend  to  signal  our  NATO  allies 
that  we  are  walking  away  from  a  3- 
percent  growth  commitment  that  we 
demanded  from  all  members,  and 
whether  we  really  want  to  tell  the  So- 
viets by  deed  as  well  as  word  that  we 
do  not  believe  they  represent  a  threat 
to  anyone,  especially  the  United 
States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

OancnvB  or  the  Hatch  Studt 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  meastve 
the  Job  tanpact  of  the  FY80  no  growth  de- 
fense budget  on  the  fifty  states.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  $270 
billion  would  be  wptnt  tmder  a  nominal 
freew  compared  to  the  presidential  level  of 
$384.6  billion. 

The  study  has  two  parts: 

First,  the  Job  and  outlay  spending  Impact 
on  all  fifty  states  for  no  growth  Is  provided 
in  three  ways.  Both  Jobs  and  funding  relate 
to: 

a.  Non-Procurement.  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. Testing  and  Evaluatlcm  (non- 
PRDTE)  projects— such  activities  generally 
fall  into  the  operations  and  maintenance 
(O&M)  and  other  qjending  categories  (e.g. 
military  pay.  military  construction,  etc.), 
representing  activities  which  include  both 
military  and  civilian  workers  and  which  are 
done  largely  by  government  workforces  on 
government  Installations.  In  the  study,  civil- 
ian workers  are  separated  from  military  in 
the  calculations  which  focus  on  civilian 
workers  only. 

b.  Procurement,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, Testing  and  Evaluation  (PRDTE) 
projects— the  great  bulk  of  such  activities 
are  both  dviUanlzed  and  conducted  off  mili- 
tary Installations.  There  are  relatively  negU- 
ble  exceptions  for  R&D  which  involve  a 
very  few  military  workers  and  some  govern- 
ment laboratories,  for  example. 

c.  The  net  loss  of  civilian  Jobs  for  both 
non-PRDTE  and  PRDTE  activities  is  sum- 


(cn 


marized  by  state  at  the  end  of  the  fifty-state 
table. 

Second,  the  study  includes  all  states  to 
assess  the  direct  relationship  of  defense  ex- 
penditures to: 

a.  Orowth  in  defense  spending  at  state 
level  over  the  FT83-88  time  frame;  that  is. 
states  which  are  more  oriented  to  procure- 
ment and  R&D  tend  to  have  received  more 
defense  funds  than  those  which  are  O&M 
oriented  (Le.  thoae  which  have  heavier  de- 
fense installation  vending). 

b.  Congress  tends  to  cut  procurement  and 
04cM  accounts,  according  to  the  historical 
trend  over  the  period  FTOS-SO.  Therefore, 
the  Hatch  Study  alerts  states  as  to  what  to 
expect  based  on  the  distribution  of  DOD  re- 
ceipts between  procurement  and  O&M  in 
the  state.  Other  defense  accounts,  such  as 
military  construction,  military  and  retired 
pay.  family  housing,  etc.  do  not  generally 
suffer  deep  cuts. 

c.  State  budgeting— those  states  with  high 
military  Installation  spending  tend  to  have 
higher  ratios  of  total  DOD  to  state  govern- 
ment expenditures,  and  are  more  likely  to 
run  higher  surpluses. 

iiAJOK  rmsniGs 

Part  I.— Adjustments  under  a  no  growth 
defense  budget:  (see  table  I-l) 

305,331  Jobs  will  be  denied; 

155.719  wiU  come  from  defense  industries; 

149.017  will  come  from  defense  installa- 
tions, the  hardest  hit  states  in  terms  of  total 
job  losses  are: 
State:  Job  impact 

California 63.823 

New  York 20.264 

Texas 174)18 


Virginia 17.080 

IVnn«ylimiil|t,,,,,, „,,,, 14.221 

The  states  losing  the  fewest  Jobs  are: 
State:  Job  impact 

Wyoming 83 

Montana. 1 13 

Idaho 126 

South  Dakota 132 

North  DakoU 188 

National  mean  job  loss  Is  6.107. 

Part  n.— State  receipts  of  defense  monies 
and  impact:  (see  tables  n-1-3) 

Minnesota.  Iowa  and  Indiana  had  the  big- 
gest gain  over  the  period  FY  82-86;  all  three 
states  have  more  than  70  percent  of  expend- 
itures going  to  procurement  activities. 

Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Idaho  gained  the 
least  in  terms  of  defense  funding  over  the 
period  cited.  While  Louisiana  and  Missouri 
are  procurement  oriented.  Idaho  is  predomi- 
nantly O&M  related  and  is  the  lowest  recip- 
ient of  all  defense  spending  In  the  22  state 
sample. 

Texas.  Missouri.  Colorado,  and  Connecti- 
cut received  DOD  expenditures  equal  to  two 
and  one-half  times  or  more  of  their  total 
state  government  spending,  with  all  four 
states  ranked  in  the  top  four  of  total  DOD 
receipts.  Their  surpluses  in  the  state  budget 
were  among  the  top  five  in  the  nation, 
except  for  Colorado. 

Wisconsin.  Iowa  and  Idaho  received  the 
least  amount  of  DOD  funds  compared  to 
total  state  government  expenditures;  al- 
though Wisconsin  ran  the  third  highest 
budget  surplus,  the  other  two  states  had  no 
surplus. 
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DONNA  8HULTZ.  PUBUC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  and  many  others  in 
my  State,  this  week  lost  a  dear  friend 
and  a  very  special  person.  Donna 
Shultz,  of  Lawrence,  Kis,  passed  away 
early  Tuesday  morning. 

Donna  was  a  former  staff  member, 
and  a  cherished  advisor.  Her  years  of 
faithful  public  service  for  causes  and 
candidates  she  believed  in  exemplified 
the  best  in  America's  free  political 
system. 

The     Senator     from     Kansas     will 


always  remember  her  loyalty,  her 
dedication,  and  above  all,  her  friend- 
ship. My  heart  goes  out  to  Donna's 
loving  husband,  Ren. 


PROGRESS  AGAINST  TROPICAL 
DISEASES 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources Committee,  I've  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  with  the  multinational 
pharmaceutical  industry  on  a  number 
of  occasions— most  memorably  in  con- 
nection with  the  landmark  Drug  Price 


Competition  and  Patent  Term  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1984  that  I  sponsored. 

The  research-based  pharmaceutical 
industry,  one  of  our  leading  high-tech 
industries,  makes  an  enormous  contri- 
bution to  public  health— and  not  only 
in  this  country. 

For  many  years,  both  foreign  and 
domestic  pharmaceutical  firms  have 
been  quietly  working  to  improve  the 
health  and  lives  of  people  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

The  industry  has  invested  large 
amounts  of  capital  in  developing  coun- 
tries, has  trained  and  employed  thou- 
sands of  local  workers,  has  set  up  re- 
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search  centers,  has  helped  educate 
health-care  workers  and  has  improved 
health-care  services.  It  has  responded 
generously  to  specific  shortages  of 
medical  supplies,  such  as  that  in  Ethi- 
opia. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  mul- 
tinational pharma4xutical  industry 
has  discovered,  developed  and  provid- 
ed medicines  to  people  who  live  in  de- 
veloping countries— medicines  that 
cure  diseases  common  throughout  the 
world  as  well  as  medicines  that  cure 
diseases  common  only  in  developing 
countries. 

The  contributions  made  by  the  mul- 
tinational pharmaceutical  industry  to 
developi3ig  countries  are  outlined  in  an 
informative  new  report  prepared  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  that  report— "Progress  Against 
Tropical  Diseases:  A  Report  From  The 
Pharmaceutical  Industry"— printed  in 
the  RaooBO. 

The  report  follows: 
Prookkss   Aoaihst   Tbopical   Diseases:    A 

RKPOKT  FMOIf  THK  PHAUfACKtlTICAL  ImUS- 
nmODDCTION 

For  years,  the  multinational  pharmsceuti- 
cal  industry  has  been  working  to  Improve 
the  health  and  lives  of  people  in  developing 
countries. 

The  Industry  has  done  this  in  many  ways. 
It  tias  invested  large  amounts  of  capital  in 
developing  countries,  transferred  technolo- 
gy to  these  countries  and  trained  and  em- 
ployed thousands  of  local  workers.  Pluuma- 
ceuUcal  companies  tiave  undertaken  numer- 
ous special  projects  in  these  coiuitries,  set- 
ting up  research  centers,  helping  train  and 
educate  health-care  workers  and  improving 
health-care  services. 

Most  Important,  however,  the  pliarmaceu- 
tical  industry  lias  discovered,  developed  and 
provided  modem  medicines  to  people  who 
live  in  developing  countries— modem  medi- 
cines tliat  cure  diseases  common  through- 
out the  world  as  well  as  modem  medicines 
that  cure  diseases  common  only  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

Modem  medicines  are  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive form  of  therapy  for  preventing  disease, 
curing  illness  and  prolonging  life— in  devel- 
oping as  well  as  developed  countries.  Indeed, 
the  value  of  modem  medicines  in  developing 
countries  is  enlianced  because  other  forms 
of  health  care  such  as  physicians'  services 
and  hospital  treatment  are  so  expensive  and 
In  such  short  supply. 

"(P)tuuinaceutica]s  are  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective elements  of  modem  medical  technol- 
ogy." wrote  Dr.  Harold  J.  Simon.  Director  of 
International  Health  Programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Diego  School  of 
Medicine,  in  the  Spring  1981  Issue  of  The 
Piiaros.  "Particularly  in  those  settings  (in 
the  developing  world)  where  great  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  provision  of  primary  care 
by  nonphy^cians,  the  importance  of  safe, 
effective,  cheap,  and  easy-to-use  pharma- 
ceuticals cannot  be  overestimated." 

CAINS  IK  LIPE  KXPECTAMCT 

The  use  of  modem  medicines  and  vaccines 
In  developing  countries— along  with  the  gen- 
eral improvement  In  sanitation,  nutrition 
and  other  factors— has  led  to  impressive 
gains  in  life  expectancy,  enabling  these 
countries  to  aooomplish  in  15  years  what 


tiad  required  almost  70  yean  In  Western 
Europe  during  the  19th  century.  Life  ex- 
pectancy in  developing  countries,  wtiich  was 
40  years  in  1950,  rose  to  50  in  1965  and  now 
is  about  55  years. 

"(Drugs  and  inaectiddea)  made  it  ponible 
to  control  many  communicable  diseases  and 
appear  to  be  remonsible  for  roughly  half  of 
the  Increase  in  life  expectancy  in  the  Third 
World."  wrote  Davidscm  R.  Owatkin  and 
Sarah  K.  Brandel  in  the  May  1982  Scientific 
American.  "These  measures  succeeded  in 
raising  life  expectancy  above  the  level  that 
might  have  been  aclileved  tluvugh  social 
and  economic  progreM  alone." 

The  World  Bank,  in  its  1980  World  Devel- 
opment Report,  stated  tlutt  low-income 
countries  registered  greater  gains  in  life  ex- 
pectancy than  industrialized  and  middle- 
income  countries  between  1950  and  1978— 
14.7  years  compared  to  7.5  and  9.1,  reflec- 
tively. 

MKDICIHES  USED  WOBLDWIDB 

Products  to  prevent  such  diseases  as 
smallpox,  polio,  yellow  fever,  cholera  and 
typhoid  fever  have  provided  benefits 
throughout  ttie  world.  So  have  medicines 
used  in  combating  measles,  tetanus,  tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia,  venereal  diseases  and 
even  hypertension,  wliich  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO)  tuts  listed  as  a  health 
priority  for  developing  countries  because  of 
the  pressures  of  urbanization. 

Many  medicines  and  vaccines  also  have 
been  developed  by  ptuumaoeutlcal  compa- 
nies to  treat  tropical  diseases  that  are  a  seri- 
ous health  problem  only  in  develcvlng  coun- 
tries: chloroqulne  and  amodiaquine  for  ma- 
laria, oxamniquine  and  praziquantel  for 
schistosomiasis  (an  Infection  of  the  liver 
and  blood  stream)  and  nifurtimox  for 
Chagas'  disease  (a  parasitic  disease  preva- 
lent In  Latin  America),  to  name  a  few.  Pliar- 
maceutical  companies  continue  their  re- 
search on  a  variety  of  tropical  diseases,  in- 
cluding malaria,  schistosomiasis  and  lepro- 
sy. 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  has  Invested 
heavily  In  developing  countries.  According 
to  the  n.S.  Commerce  Department's  1981 
publication  VS.  Direct  Investment  Abroad. 
1977.  26.1  percent  of  the  pharmaceutical- 
manufacturing  affiliates  of  VS.  multina- 
tional companies  were  located  In  developing 
countries  In  1977,  compared  to  only  18.6  per- 
cent for  all  manufacturing  subsidiaries. 

Significantly,  however,  pharmaceutical- 
manufacturing  affiliates  of  VS.  companies 
located  In  developing  countries  earned  far 
less  ttian  did  such  subsidiaries  world-wide— a 
3.1  percent  return  on  assets  compared  to  an 
8.1  percent  return. 

TARGETED  TKOPICAL  DISEASES 

Nevertheless,  a  ntimber  of  multinational 
pharmaceutical  companies  have  worked  to 
produce  drugs  to  treat  tropical  diseases.  In 
particular  the  six  such  diseases  WHO  has 
targeted  for  special  attention: 

Malaria,  a  fever  q>read  by  mosquitoes 
ttiat  causes  more  than  1  million  deaths  a 
year. 

Schistosomiasis,  an  Infection  of  the  liver 
and  blood  stream  that  Is'  spread  by  snails 
and  can  cause  convulsions  and  paraljrsls. 

FUariasis,  a  painful  disease  that  is  caused 
by  parasitic  worms  and  takes  several  forms, 
including  guinea  worm  infection  and  ele- 
phantiasis. 

Leishmaniasis,  the  collective  name  for  a 
variety  of  infections  that  are  caused  by 
parasites  and  transmitted  by  sandflies. 

Trypanosomiasis,  which  is  spread  by  the 
tsetse  fly  and  can  result  in  psychosis,  som- 
nolence and  coma. 


Leprosy,  a  chronic  Iwcterial  infection 
that,  if  untreated,  often  leads  to  severe  dis- 
figurement and  mutilation. 

DBOGS  POa  TmOPICAL  DISEASES 

Parke-Davis,  a  sulwldlary  of  Wamer-Lam- 
bert  Company,  has  worked  for  years  In  de- 
veloping drugs  to  treat  tropical  diseases. 
aperhiHTilng  in  anti-parasitic  research.  It  has 
developed  and  marketed  seven  different 
drugs  for  malaria,  two  for  leprosy  and  one 
for  leishmaniasis 

Sterling  Drug  Inc.  which  has  concentrat- 
ed for  a  long  time  on  developing  drugs  for 
parasitic  and  amoebic  rtlHeaaes.  produoed  a 
medicine  to  replace  quinine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  malaria  during  Worid  War  n  and 
later  developed  another  drug  that  continues 
to  be  used  in  controlling  the  disease.  The 
company  also  has  developed  a  medicine  for 
schistosomiasis,  and  recently  gained  approv- 
al in  several  developing  countries  for  quinfa- 
mide  to  treat  amoebiasis,  a  serious  intestinal 
disorder  prevalent  in  many  such  countries. 

Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.  has  been  en- 
gaged In  tropical-disease  research  since 
1953.  and  currently  is  working  on  all  of  the 
diseases  targeted  by  WHO  except  leprosy. 
In  1978,  the  company  Introduced  a  drug  for 
Chagas'  disease,  the  Latin  American  form  of 
Trypanosomiasis,  and  in  1984  it  produced  a 
potent  new  anti-malarial  drug  for  WHO. 
Roche  also  has  developed  a  medicine  to 
treat  tetanus— the  leading  killer  of  children 
In  some  African  countries— and  in  reorat 
years  introduced  a  drug  that  combats  tape- 
worms and  roundworms. 

Ciba  Geigy  Corporation  developed  an  ef- 
fective medicine  that  is  used  to  treat  schis- 
tosomiasis througout  the  Middle  East, 
Africa  and  lAtin  America.  The  company 
also  has  produced  two  products  that  are 
useful  in  treating  leprosy.  In  addition,  dba 
has  developed  an  effective  anti-tut>erculosls 
medicine  that  it  has  tested  In  Indonesia  at 
the  request  of  the  government.  Some  4  mU- 
lion  people  in  that  country  have  tuberculo- 
sis. ™«nng  it  the  seocmd  most  prevalent  dis- 
ease after  malaria. 

Since  the  l>eginning  of  the  century,  Bayer 
AG  of  Leverkusen,  Oermany.  has  developed 
many  medicines  to  treat  tropical  diseases.  In 
1923,  the  company  introduced  suramin  as 
the  first  effective  therapy  for  sleeping  sick- 
ness. Bayer  has  developed  tliree  anti-malar- 
ials,  one  of  which  is  still  widely  used.  In 
1970,  Bayer  came  out  with  nifurtimox  to 
treat  Chagas'  disease.  The  company  also  has 
developed  many  drugs  for  the  treatment  of 
schistosomiasis— the  most  recent  being  pra- 
ziquantel, which  Bayo-  and  E.  Merck.  Darm- 
stadt. Introduced  in  1980  as  a  single-dose 
treatment. 

Recently,  Smith  Kline  and  French  Lab- 
oratories developed  an  oral  vaccine  that  ap- 
pears capable  of  protecting  children  from  a 
violent  form  of  diarrhea  that  Is  estimated  to 
kill  1  million  children  annually  In  develop- 
ing countries.  More  than  1.000  childrai 
have  received  the  vaccine— expected  to 
become  available  in  developing  countries  in 
two  years— in  six  countries  in  Africa,  South 
America  and  Europe.  Smith  Kline  and 
Ftench  also  is  developing,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Re- 
seach.  an  anti-malarial  drug  and  a  vaccine 
to  prevent  malaria. 

In  collatwraticHi  with  WHO,  Merck  Sharp 
Si  Dohme  Is  working  <»  a  drug  that  could  be 
effective  in  treating  onchocerdasii  (also 
known  as  river  blindness),  a  chronic  infec- 
tion caused  by  a  filarial  roundworm  that  af- 
fects an  estimated  40  million  people  in  sub- 
Sahara  Africa,  Yemen  and  parts  of  Latin 
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America.  The  dmt  haa  been  shown  to  be 
promiainc  in  clinical  tests  reported  In  the 
July  24,  1M2  lAnoet  and  In  studies  whose 
results  were  reported  in  the  fall  of  1M4  at 
the  XI  International  Consress  for  Tropical 
Medldne  and  Malaria. 

Several  other  companies  also  have  devel- 
oped drugs  to  treat  tropical  diseases' 

Pfiier  Inc.  developed  oxamnlqulne  for  the 
treatment  of  schistosnmlsitls 

Hoechst  AQ  participated  in  a  program 
with  South  Korea.  Taiwan  and  other  South- 
east Asian  countries  to  develop  a  drug  to 
treat  local  diseases  spread  by  worms.  The 
company  now  Is  conducting  research  on  a 
vaccine  for  Chagas'  disease. 

Rhone-Foulenc  has  discovered  and  devel- 
oped many  tropical  medicines,  one  of  the 
most  recent  being  a  schistosomicide  that 
has  been  tested  in  Africa  and  BrazlL 

Roussel  Udaf  has  made  the  anti-malarial 
amodiaquine  for  almost  30  years  and  pro- 
duces a  large  part  of  the  medicine  most  used 
to  treat  leprosy. 

And  Janasen  has  developed  several  prod- 
ucts to  treat  tropical  diseases. 

In  addition,  the  Wellcome  Trust— a  char- 
ity that  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  Wellcome 
Foundation  Ltd..  the  parent  organinUion  of 
a  world-wide  group  of  pharmaceutical, 
chemical  and  animal-care  companies— con- 
tributes several  million  pounds  a  year  for  re- 
search and  development  of  drugs  for  tropi- 
cal diseases. 

In  a  report  issued  in  late  1984  on  schisto- 
somiasis. WHO  noted  that  recent  advances 
have  made  It  possible  "as  never  before"  to 
control  the  disease  "in  the  remote  rural 
areas  where  It  Is  most  prevalent."  WHO  and 
pharmaceutical  companies,  the  report 
stated,  have  developed  three  "safe  and 
highly  effective"  drugs  to  treat  schistosomi- 
asis—praslquantel.  oxamniquine  and  metri- 
fonate.  And,  WHO  said,  a  dngle  dose  of  the 
medicine  can  ctire  the  disease  for  less  than 
$2.00. 

iFrMABrroBTS 

Besides  developing  medicine  to  treat  tropi- 
cal diseases,  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
has  worked  In  many  other  ways— often  with 
WHO  through  the  International  Federation 
of  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tions (IFPICA),  which  is  composed  of  groups 
representing  drug  companies  In  48  coun- 
tries—to improve  the  health  of  people  In  de- 
veloping countries. 

Commenting  about  these  efforts.  Or.  Half- 
dan  Mahler,  WHO'S  Director-Oeneral.  said 
in  early  1982  that  "a  new  era  of  close  coop- 
eration" had  developed  between  his  organi- 
sation and  the  multinational  pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry.  "Exciting  new  developments," 
he  said,  can  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
Industry's  initiative. 

Since  1979,  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
has  been  worldng  with  WHO  to  supply 
medicines  to  developing  countries  at  re- 
duced prices,  provide  expert  assistance  on 
such  matters  as  drug  storage  and  distribu- 
tion and  train  personnel  In  quality  control. 

Some  60  companies  have  offered  to  supply 
more  than  250  different  medicines  and  vac- 
cines, including  most  of  those  on  WHO'S  Es- 
sential Drug  List,  at  reduced  prices  to  the 
least  developed  countries.  The  aim  of  the 
program— which  Is  to  be  tested  In  a  few 
countries  on  a  pilot  basis— Is  to  provide 
medicines  through  public  programs  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  received  any  in  the  past 
or  who  have  not  received  an  adequate 
supply.  The  WHO  Secretariat  has  been  con- 
sldeiing  where  to  test  the  plan  and  which 
medicines  should  be  supplied. 

In  1979,  the  IFPMA  made  an  offer  to 
WHO  to  provide  quality-control  training  for 


three  to  six  months  for  25  persons  from  de- 
veloping countries  in  a  pilot  program  and 
later  said  additional  personnel  would  be 
trained.  More  than  35  companies  are  partici- 
pating in  the  program,  and  training  has 
been  provided  to  people  from  nine  develop- 
ing countries.  inclu<Ung  Indonesia.  Singa- 
pore, the  Congo.  Zambia,  Thailand  and  Le- 
sotho. 

TRX  OAMIM  PIIOJKCr 

In  other  efforts.  13  companies  belonging 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation (PMA)— which  repreaenU  research- 
baaed  phannaoeutlcal  companies  operating 
in  the  n&— financed  a  21-month  demon- 
stration project  in  The  Gambia.  In  many  de- 
veloping countries  like  The  Oambia.  where 
the  government  is  the  principal  provider  of 
health  care,  physical  distances  and  poor 
transportation  and  communications  make  it 
both  difficult  and  expensive  to  deliver  medi- 
cines. The  demonstration  project  helped  to 
Improve  the  management  and  distribution 
of  basic  pharmaceuticals  so  they  became 
more  widely  available  in  rural  areas.  It  was 
so  successful  that  WHO  will  hold  a  work- 
shop to  explain  the  project  to  health  offi- 
cials from  other  developing  countries. 

After  The  Oambia  project.  14  PMA  com- 
panies agreed  to  finance  a  similar  endeavor 
In  Sierra  Leone  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$350,000. 

The  pharmaceutical  Industries  of  other 
developed  countries  also  have  undertaken 
efforts  to  improve  the  capacity  of  public- 
sector  programs  In  developing  countries  to 
distribute  drugs.  The  Swiss  Industry  has 
worked  with  Burundi,  for  example,  the 
German  industry  with  Malawi  and  the 
French  with  Senegal. 

CAMTAION  AGAINST  SCRISTOSOMIASIS 

In  another  project,  Pfiser  has  helped  Bra- 
zilian officials  for  several  years  in  a  major 
campaign  to  control  schistosomiasis,  which 
had  spread  from  the  Northeast  part  of  the 
country  to  the  South  and  West.  The  pro- 
gram has  Involved  thousands  of  people,  with 
training  provided  for  laboratory  techni- 
cians, laboratory  assistants  and  field  health- 
care workers.  Pfizer  prepared  educational 
materials  to  encourage  children  to  change 
their  sanitation  habits  and  donated  supplies 
of  oxamniquine.  For  six  years,  the  company 
also  provided  several  professional  research- 
ers each  year  to  work  with  three  East  Afri- 
can countries  on  trypanosomiasis  at  a  labo- 
ratory in  Tansania. 

Warner-Lambert  Company  has  Invested 
more  than  $5  million  In  the  Industrial  Free 
Zone  in  Senegal  to  Initially  manufacture  12 
pharmaceutical  products  to  serve  a  dozen 
West  African  nations.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany and  Its  Parke-Davis  Division  pushed 
for  the  creation  of  Joint  Therapeutic  Com- 
missions In  Senegal,  the  Ivory  Coast.  Came- 
roon and  Zaire.  The  purpose  of  the  comls- 
slons— which  are  composed  of  health  minis- 
ters, other  key  health  officials,  academics, 
representatives  of  intematioruU  health  or- 
ganizations and  top  company  officials— is  to 
exchange  Information  about  health  needs 
and  to  work  out  solutions  to  health  prob- 
lems. 

In  mid  1984,  the  Schering-Plough  Corpo- 
ration helped  to  facilitate  participation  by 
U.S.  companies  in  an  effort  to  teach  basic 
health-care  practices  to  poor  people  In 
South  Africa.  Under  the  program,  video 
tapes  that  provide  health-care  Information 
and  video-cassette  players  are  being  In- 
stalled in  waiting  rooms  in  clinics  and  hospi- 
tals. Other  U.S.  companies  that  are  support- 
ing the  program— which  the  firms  hope  to 


Introduce  in  other  countries— include 
Abbott  Laboratories.  Ell  Lilly  and  Company. 
Dow  Chemical  V&A..  Wamer-I«mbert, 
The  Upjohn  Company.  SmlthKllne  Beck- 
man  Corporation  and  Merck  A  Co.,  Inc. 


In  1971,  Johnson  &  Johnson's  Brazilian 
subsidiary.  Johnson  ti  Johnson  of  Brazil, 
set  up  a  research  Institute  in  that  country 
to  work  on  Indigenous  diseases,  The  insti- 
tute, now  located  In  Sumare  and  staffed  by 
five  scientists,  helped  develop  Mebendazole, 
which  is  marketed  in  Brazil  and  other  coun- 
tries for  the  treatment  of  intestinal  para- 
sites. Johnson's  endemic  disease  institute 
currently  is  conducting  research  on  such 
diseases  as  leishmaniasis,  trypanosomiasis, 
schistosomiasis,  malaria,  dermatobiasls  and 
hookworm. 

Other  companies  also  have  set  up  re- 
search centers  to  work  on  tropical  diseases: 

Clba-Gelgy  established  a  research  center 
in  India  that  is  concentrating  on  such  dis- 
eases as  filarlasis,  hookworm  and  amoebla- 
sis.  {"ttit  company  also  has  cooperated  on 
projects  with  Indonesian  officials  to  combat 
tuberculosis  and  to  set  up  a  school  to  train 
laboratory  assistants  for  public-health  agen- 
cies.) 

Clba-Gelgy.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  and 
Sandos.  Inc.  created  the  Basel  Foundation 
on  Tropical  Diseases  to  train  researchers 
and  public  health  officials  from  developing 
countries.  Among  other  efforts,  the  Founda- 
tion set  up  the  Rural  Aid  Center  in  Tanza- 
nia, which  trains  medical  students  and  as- 
sistants and  is  now  run  by  the  government. 

Hoechst  operates  research  centers  in 
India,  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  and  cooperates  on 
the  research  of  indigenous  diseases  with  the 
University  of  Mexico. 

Organon  recenUy  created  a  research 
center  in  India,  where  research  has  begun 
on  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  parasitic  dis- 
eases. 

uoucATioNAL  zrruais 

Pharmaceutical  companies  also  have 
helped  to  educate  health  professionals  and 
others  in  developing  countries  and  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  tropical  diseases. 

For  example,  since  the  early  1950s.  Ster- 
ling Drug  has  contributed  millions  of  dollars 
to  help  educate  physicians,  dentists,  nurses 
and  other  students  In  developing  countries. 
Sterling's  efforts  started  in  the  Philippines, 
Peru.  Chile,  and  Brazil  and  have  been  ex- 
panded to  Nigeria,  Kenya  and  Thailand  in 
recent  years. 

For  many  years,  Pfizer  has  sponsored  a 
series  of  continuing  education  programs  for 
health  professlortals  in  virtually  every  Latin 
American  country.  Medical  experts  from  the 
U.S.  and  Europe  lecture  for  two  or  three 
days  in  a  particular  country  and  also  tour 
the  countries  to  consult  with  health  profes- 
sionals. In  addition.  Pfizer  has  some  200  vi- 
deotaped seminars  conducted  by  medical  ex- 
perts that  it  circulates  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  the  company  supplies  biblio- 
graphic materials  and  current  articles  to 
medical  professionals  to  keep  them  posted 
about  the  latest  developments  in  medicine. 

At  a  cost  of  tl  million.  Wamer-Lamberi 
developed  Tropicare.  a  3-year  health-eare 
education  program  for  French-si>eaklng 
Africa.  Audio-visual  materials  are  being 
used  to  teach  health-care  professionals  and 
other  health-care  workers  In  the  field  about 
local  diseases. 

CONCLtrSION 

Multinational  pharmaceutical  companies 
have  played  an  Important  part  In  helping  to 


Improve  the  health  of  people  in  developing 
countries— and  they  are  continuing  these  ef- 
forts through  research,  product  production 
and  assistance  programs. 

While  medicines  widely  used  in  industrial- 
ized countries— such  as  antibiotics  and  other 
anti-infective  agents,  cardiovascular  drugs 
and  vaocinea— also  are  beneficial  in  develop- 
ing countries,  pharmaoeutical  companies 
have  developed  many  products  whose  main 
use  Is  In  these  countries.  They  have  supple- 
mented dr\ig-development  efforts  by  provid- 
ing financial  aid  to  help  educate  health-care 
professionals:  training  such  personnel; 
agreeing  to  sell  their  products  at  reduced 
prices,  and  cooperating  on  special  projects 
to  improve  health-care  services  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  Is  committed 
to  continuing  these  efforts  so  modem  medi- 
cines will  be  of  even  greater  help  in  prevent- 
ing disease,  curing  Illness  and  saving  lives  In 
developing  countries. 


VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE DEMOCRATIC  MEMBERS' 
VIEWS  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 
BUDGET  FOR  VETERANS'  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I,  along 
with  my  Democratic  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  recently  completed  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  for  veterans'  programs. 

We  had  conducted  this  examination 
of  the  budget  with  the  goal  of  reach- 
ing agreement  with  our  Republican 
colleagues  on  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions that,  pursuant  to  section  301(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  our  committee  would  submit  to 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Unfortunately,  despite  our  best  ef- 
forts to  reach  agreement  with  the 
committee's  majority  members,  we 
were  ultimately  unable  to  do  so.  Thus, 
In  lieu  of  the  participation  in  a  com- 
mittee report  as  we  had  intended,  we 
decided  to  submit  our  views  by  way  of 
a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
Ihii.  DoMsmci]  and  ranking  minority 
member  [Mr.  CHn.E8]  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues and  the  public  may  be  aware 
of  our  reconunendations,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  our  letter,  with  en- 
closures, be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
with   enclosures   was   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro.  as  follows: 
U.S.  Skratx, 
ComoTRZ  OM  VrrsRAifs'  Aitaiks, 

Wathington,  DC.  March  6.  J9SS. 
Hon.  PxTK  V.  DoMonci, 
Chairman, 

Hon.  Lawtor  Chiixs, 

Ranking  MinoHty  Member,  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  Wathington,  DC. 
Dbam  Pre  um  Lawtoit  We  are  writing  to 
provide  you  with  the  views  of  the  Democrat- 
ic membership  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  with  respect  to  the  FY  1986 
budget  for  veterans'  programs  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  our  Committee. 

We  have  very  carefully  reviewed  the  Ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1986  budget  for 


veterans'  programs  and  the  testimony  of 
representatives  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
ton.  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  veterans' 
service  organizations  at  our  February  20 
hearing.  In  addition,  we  have  given  great 
weight  to  the  urgent  need  to  control  federal 
spending  in  order  to  reduce  the  projected 
rapidly  increasing  federal  deficits.  However, 
we  also  strongly  believe  that  deficit-reduc- 
tion efforts  must  be  undertaken  in  a 
manner  that  is  fair  to  our  Nation's  veterans 
and  consistent  with  our  obligations  to  those 
who  have  served  and  made  such  great  sacri- 
fices to  keep  our  Nation  free  and  strong. 

We  have  taken  the  unusual  step  of  sub- 
mitting a  separate  statement  of  the  views  of 
the  Democratic  membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee because  our  very  best  efforts  to  reach  an 
accord  with  the  majority  membership  were, 
we  regret,  unavailing. 

oovBunmrrwim  coiismxiATioHs 

Agency-by-Agency  Freeze.  Before  focusing 
on  specific  Items,  we  would  like  to  state 
that.  If  the  Congress  commits  Itself  to  a  gov- 
emmentwlde  spending  freeze— in  the  form 
of  FY  1985  i4>propriations-level  (or  outlay- 
level)  caps  for  each  department  and  agency, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  be  in- 
cluded. However,  in  light  of  the  high  priori- 
ty that  prtverly  attaches  to  veterans'  pro- 
grams, we  believe  strongly  that  these  pro- 
grams must  not  be  singled  out  for  discrimi- 
natory cuts  in  order  to  make  room  for  in- 
creases In  other  budget  areas. 

Administration-Proposed  Pay  Cut.  With 
respect  to  the  government-wide,  5-percent 
federal  civilian  employee  pay  cut  proposed 
by  the  President,  we  wish  to  note  that  we 
strongly  oppose  any  such  cut  and  doubt 
that  the  Congress  will  enact  legislation  to 
implement  it.  However,  if  such  a  pay  cut  is 
enacted,  we  do  not  recommend  excluding 
the  Function  700  accounts.  In  the  same  way, 
if,  as  we  propose,  no  such  pay  cut  is  enacted, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  restoration  of 
$228.4  million  in  the  various  accounts 
throu^out  Function  700  to  reflect  full 
saluy  costs  to  the  VA— and  restoration  of 
corresponding  amounts  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  (DoL)  accounts  from  which  DoL 
veterans'  programs  are  ftuided— In  fiscal 
year  1980.  (The  enclosed  table  reflecting  our 
recommended  policies  also  shows  the  effect 
of  the  enactment  of  such  a  pay  cut  on  each 
affected  VA  account.) 

Conuiensation  and  Pension  COLA'S.  If  the 
Congress  were  to  institute  an  across-the- 
board  freeze  on  cost-of-living  adjustments 
(COLA'S)  for  all  federally-supported  entitle- 
ment benefits,  we  would  not  object  to  the 
application  of  such  a  freeze  to  VA  compen- 
sation and  pension  COLA's.  Otherwise,  we 
strongly  support  the  provision  of  COLA's  to 
VA  compensation  and  pension  recipients  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

FUHCnON  TOO 

In  the  absence  of  an  agency-by-agency 
freeze  and  assuming  that  the  proposed  fed- 
eral pay  cut  will  be  rejected— but  still  seek- 
ing an  appropriate  balance  in  how  we  carry 
out  our  responsibilities  to  both  the  Nation's 
veterans  and  its  taxiwyers— we  are  recom- 
mending Function  700  totals  (for  programs 
within  our  Committee's  jurisdiction)  of 
$27,601  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$27,193  billion  in  outlays.  (These  totals  re- 
flect proposed  unspecified  cost-saving  legis- 
lation in  the  w^'gi'w'""  amount  of  $50  mil- 
lion that  we  are  committed  to  in  the  event 
that  our  other  recommendations  are  sub- 
stantially achieved  in  the  course  of  budget 
and  appropriations  processes.)  Our  recom- 
mendations are  reflected  in  the  enclosed 


table  and  include  the  amounts  requested  in 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1985  budget  (as 
reestimated  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office),  with  the  following  changes  (with 
differences  from  baseline  also  noted): 

Subfunction  701,  Income  Security  for 
Veterans 

Compensation.  Subtract  $33.6  million  in 
BA  and  $30.2  million  in  outlays  in  connec- 
tion with  a  service-oonnected  disability  com- 
pensation and  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  (DIC)  COLA,  effective  De- 
cember 1,  1985,  of  3.7  percent  rather  than 
4.1  percent  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
Consistent  with  Committee  and  Congres- 
sional prior  practice,  we  recommend  a  com- 
pensation and  DIC  COLA  at  the  rate.  3.7 
percent,  at  which  CBO  estimates  social  se- 
curity benefits  (and  other  inoome-^nalnte- 
nanoe  programs  with  increases  tied  to  social 
security  COLA's.  such  as  VA  non-aervice- 
connected  pensi(m)  will  automatically  be  in- 
creased by  law  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  President's  proposal  of  a  4.1 -percent 
COLA  corremwnds  with  the  Administra- 
tion's projection  that  the  December  1985 
social  security  COLA  wiU  be  4.1  percent. 
Subfunction  702,  Veteran*'  Education, 
Training,  and  RthabiliUition 

AM  $44,000  in  outlays  to  reflect  our  posi- 
tion that  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
terminate  the  VA's  authority  to  make  direct 
education  loans  to  certain  veterans  should 
not  be  enacted. 

(Our     recommendation     results     in     no 
change  from  baseline.) 
Subfunction  703,  Hotpital  and  Medical  Care 
for  Veteran* 

Medical  Care. 

Staffing  levels:  Add  $120  million  to  Uie 
medical  care  account  in  order  to  support  in 
FY  1986  4.160  full-time  equivalent  onploy- 
ees  (FTEE)  over  the  level  proposed  by  the 
President  for  VA  health-care  services.  This 
addition  would,  first,  restore  the  2,002 
FTEE  for  which  funds  were  appropriated  in 
the  FY  1985  HXTD-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act  but  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  base  for  the  agency's  FY  1986 
budget  because  the  VA  is  not  using  them; 
and.  second,  add  the  2,068  FTEE  identified 
in  the  VA's  budget  documents  as  needed  to 
staff  new  activations  In  FY  1986.  

With  reference  to  the  2,092  FTEE  for 
which  funds  were  appropriated  but  which 
the  VA  is  not  using  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  it  is  asserted  In  the  VA's  budget  docu- 
ments that  the  decision  not  to  use  these 
FTEE  was  the  result  of  Internal  agency 
analysis  given  the  absence  of  these  FTEE 
from  the  level  requested  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  the  high  percentage  (59%)  of  the  FY 
1985  pay  raise  costs  for  medical  care  ac- 
count employees  that  OMB  is,  to  this  point, 
forcing  the  VA  to  absorb.  If  so.  this  would 
be  the  first  time  in  our  experience  that  the 
VA,  on  its  own  initiative,  chose  to  Ignore  ex- 
plicit Congressional  intent  regarding  the 
level  of  health-care  personnel  staffing.  This 
would  be  particularly  ironic  because,  pursu- 
ant to  a  law  enacted  in  1981,  OMB  must  cer- 
tify to  the  Ongress  that  it  has  provided  to 
the  VA  all  the  FTEE  and  funiUng  to  sup- 
port the  FTEE  for  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated funds,  a  requirement  with  which, 
according  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  OMB  complied  with  reelect 
to  the  FY  1985  apprtvriations  measure.  A 
more  likely  scenario  would  seem  to  be  that 
this  reduction  is  a  further  example— this 
budget  includes  several  others—of  OMB  im- 
posing dinMstly  or  indirectly  arbitimry  reduc- 
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Uons  in  the  numbers  of  VA  health-care  staff 
providing  direct  health-care  aervices  to  vet- 
eran-patients, in  this  case  despite  OMB's 
certification  that  the  VA  was  given  the  au- 
thorlty  to  hire  the  full  number  of  FTEE. 
Such  personnel  reductions,  proposed  with- 
out regard  to  the  impact  on  the  veterans 
who  receive  VA  care,  threaten  to  bleed  the 
overall  system  to  the  point  where  its  capac- 
ity to  provide  quality  health  care  for  eligible 
veterans  would  be  substantially  reduced. 

With  further  refermce  to  this  reduction, 
we  note  that  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  HTJD-In- 
dependent  Agencies.  Representative  Edward 
Boland.  has  already  advised  the  VA  that  he 
intends  to  provide  funds,  through  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  measure,  to  restore 
this  2.092  reduction  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  view  of  this  action,  we  anticipate  fa- 
vorable action  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  we  wlU  press  for  favorable  action 
in  the  Senate.       

Once  the  2,092  FTEE  are  restored  to  the 
medical  care  account  this  year— thereby  es- 
tablishing a  new  FTEE  base  to  carry  for- 
ward the  explicit  Congressional  Intent  for 
fiscal  year  1985— we  also  recommend  the  ad- 
dition of  2,068  FTEE— the  number  which 
the  VA  indicated  in  Its  budget  documents  is 
needed  to  staff  new  activations  in  DMAS 
during  FT  1986.  These  activations  include 
additions  to  the  basic  system,  such  as  start- 
up of  one  new  nursing  home  care  unit  and 
providing  full-year  sujHWrt  for  eight  other 
nursing  home  care  units  which  are  opening 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  opening  two  new 
satellite  outpatient  clinics,  and  completing 
major  replacement  and  modernisation  ef- 
forts at  three  VA  medical  centers^ 

The  net  Impact  of  these  two  yi'EE  addi- 
tions, totalling  4.180  additional  FTSaE— and 
the  $120  million  needed  to  support  them— is 
to  restore  the  medical  care  account  person- 
nel level  intended  by  Congress  for  FY  1985, 
thereby  supporting  the  same  program  level 
approved  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  then  to 
augment  that  level  with  the  personnel  posi- 
tions needed  to  staff  new  activations  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  In  essence,  the  status 
quo  from  appropriations  action  for  FY  1985 
and  prior  years— for  FTEE  and  construction 
for  future  activation- would  thereby  be 
maintained. 

Flexibility  in  the  allocation  of  resources: 
With  further  reference  to  the  VA's  medical 
care  account,  we  strongly  believe  that  the 
VA  should  not  be  restricted  In  the  use  of 
any  of  its  resources— either  the  base  level 
proposed  in  the  budget  or  the  additional  re- 
sources we  are  advocating— for  developing 
or  expanding  innovative  programs  to  avoid 
institutionalization  and  provide  more  effec- 
tive care  to  older  veterans.  Although  not 
formally  reflected  in  the  VA's  budget  docu- 
ments, it  is  our  understanding  that  OMB, 
during  the  preparation  of  this  budget,  gave 
the  agency  guidance  to  the  effect  that  it 
should  not  develop  or  expand  services  that 
are  alternatives  to  institutionalizations— 
such  as  adult-day  health  care,  hospital- 
based  home  care,  and  geriatric  evaluation 
units— until  the  VA  could  demonstrate  their 
cost-effectiveness.  Although  we  agree  that 
the  VA  must  be  aware  of  the  cost  implica- 
tions of  various  programs,  we  believe  that 
the  agency  should  be  free  from  such  arbi- 
trary limitations  on  its  utilization  of  avail- 
able resources— particularly  in  areas,  such 
as  this,  in  which  it  needs  to  acquire  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  regarding  its  own  capa- 
bility to  provide  more  cost-effective  services. 
We  believe  that  there  is  already  good  reason 
to  conclude  that  these  outpatient  approach- 


es are  more  economical  within  a  universe  of 
fixed  resources  than  Institutional  care  and 
are  in  virtually  all  cues,  where  used  appro- 
priately, more  corapaastonate  and  humane. 
In  the  specific  area  of  programs  that  are  de- 
signed to  avoM  instltutlonalliatlon  of  older 
veterans,  either  In  hospitals  or  extended- 
care  facilities,  we  are  especially  concerned 
that  the  VA  undertake  all  appropriate  ef- 
forts to  enhance  its  utilisation  of  such  pro- 
grams. (For  example,  section  9  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  8.  6.  would  direct  the  VA  to 
establlah  a  pilot  program  in  (at  least)  five 
geographic  regions  to  test  various  such  ap- 
proaches in  coordination  with  community- 
based  efforts,  including  the  provision  of 
medically-related  social  services  such  as  nu- 
trition and  homeworker  services.)  Only 
through  such  efforts  will  the  agency  be  able 
to  find  out  how  best  to  use  available  re- 
sources even  to  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  growing  population  of  older  veterans. 

Administration  legislative  proposals:  With 
reference  to  the  legislative  proposals  (nei- 
ther of  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress)  mentioned  in  the  VA's  budget 
documents  relating  to  the  application  of  a 
means  test  to  all  non-servioe-connected  vet- 
erans, regardless  of  age,  who  seek  health 
care  from  the  VA  based  on  their  "inability 
to  defray  the  expenses"  of  the  care  sought, 
we  note  that  neither  proposal  is  shown  by 
the  VA  budget  documents  or  the  President's 
budget  as  a  cost-savings  item  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Such  a  means  test  would  restrict  the 
VA  health-care  eligibility  of  non-service- 
connected  veterans  with  incomes  more  than 
twice  the  VA  pension  level  and  eliminate  eli- 
gibility based  on  being  age  65  and  over. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  preliminary 
CBO  document  costing  OBCB's  version  of 
such  a  means  test  applicable  to  veterans,  re- 
gardless of  age,  who  have  no  service-con- 
nected dUsabUltles.  In  light  of  the  growth  in 
demand  for  VA  care  currently  being  experi- 
enced—for example,  a  recent  VA  study 
showed  that  in  a  representative  sample  of 
VA  medical  centers  approximately  17  per- 
cent of  all  applicants  for  VA  care  were  first- 
time  users  of  the  VA  health-care  system— 
we  strongly  believe  that  no  fair  and  appro- 
priate means  test  to  determine  which  veter- 
ans were  "unable  to  defray  the  expenses"  of 
care  could  produce  net  cost-savings  In  FY 
1986.  Veterans  who  would  be  denied  VA  care 
through  the  appllcatien  of  a  meaiu  test 
would  almost  surely  be  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  who  would  satisfy  the  test  require- 
ments or  be  exempt  from  them,  especially 
since  the  OMB  proposal  that  CBO  has 
costed  would  exempt  from  the  application 
of  any  means  test,  as  does  existing  law,  over 
1.2  million  veterans  with  zero-rated  service- 
connected  disabilities.  In  addition,  we  would 
note  that  the  administrative  cosU  of  Imple- 
menting a  means  test  are,  according  to  VA 
testimony  in  prior  fiscal  years,  likely  to  be 
substantial  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
taken  into  account  In  the  CBO  analysis. 

We,  therefore,  urge  that  no  cost-savings 
be  attributed  to  these  proposals  at  this 
point. 

With  reference  to  another  proposal  men- 
tioned in  the  VA's  budget  documents  but 
also  not  yet  submitted  to  the  Congress— leg- 
islation which  would  require  reimbursement 
from  private  health  Insurance  carriers  for 
VA  care  provided  to  non-service-connected 
veterans,  which  we  do  not  support— it  is  our 
view  that  there  remain  numerous  unan- 
swered questions  about  this  proposal.  The 
unknowns  include,  among  others,  the  Impli- 
cations of  such  a  proposal  for  increasing  the 
overall  cost  of  health  care  (by  Increasing  ad- 


ministrative coats  for  both  the  VA  and  the 
insurers),  the  extent  to  which  non-senioe- 
oonnected  veterans  reoelvlng  VA  care  have 
health  Insurance  that  would  yield  paymenU 
under  such  a  law,  the  ability  of  the  VA  to 
generate  billings  which  accord  with  require- 
ments In  existing  insurance  contracts  (in- 
cluding coat-cootaiimient  measures),  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  premium-payers 
of  implementtnc  such  a  prognun.  and  the 
disparate  impact  on  health  insurance  contri- 
butions made  by  emplojrers  and  employees 
in  areas  where  VA  health-care  facilities  are 
located.  We,  therefore,  believe  It  is  prema- 
ture to  consider  any  savings  from  such  a 
pnvoaal  in  the  context  of  the  FY  1986 
budget  process.  Nevertheless,  should  your 
Committee  decide  to  assume  the  enactment 
of  health-tnsurance  reimbursement  legisla- 
tion, we  strongly  urge  that  your  assump- 
tions include:  (1)  creating  such  reimburse- 
ments as  proprietary  receipts,  as  the  Admin- 
istration has  said  it  wUl  propose,  with  no  re- 
duction in  the  medical  care  account  for  any 
such  revenue  and  with  the  amount  of  ex- 
pected receipts  not  allocated  to  either  Ap- 
propriations Committee  under  the  budget 
resolution  conference  report  cross-walk;  and 
(2)  providing  the  VA  with  whatever  FTEE 
and  associated  resources  would  be  necessary 
to  Implement  such  a  program.  (Preliminar- 
ily, in  our  view,  such  requirements  would  be 
at  least  350  FTEE  and  $7  million.)  Without 
such  safeguards,  enactment  of  a  health  in- 
surance reimbursement  program  would  have 
the  very  real  potential  of  reducing  the  VA's 
capacity  to  provide  health  care  to  eligible 
veterans,  a  result  that  we  believe  would  be 
totally  unsupportable. 

(Our  recommendation  is  $25.0  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $36.9  million  in  out- 
lays over  baseline.) 

Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research.  Add 
$5.3  million  in  both  budget  authority  and 
outlays  to  the  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search account  in  order  to  support  222 
FTEE  over  the  level  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
projects. 

These  additional  funds  would  allow  the 
VA  to  retain  in  FY  1986  the  same  dollar 
level  proposed  by  the  Administration  to  be 
available  for  research  efforts  for  FY  1985. 
Also,  this  level  would  restore  65  FTEE  for 
which  funds  were  appropriated  in  FY  1985 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act  but  which  the  VA  is  not  using  as  well  as 
avoid  the  further,  157  FTEE  reduction  pro- 
posed in  the  FY  1086  budget.  The  VA's  faU- 
ure  to  utilize  the  65  FTEE  is  similar  to  the 
situation  discussed  earlier  in  the  medical 
care  account  and  our  analysis  of  the  action 
under  this  account  is  the  same  as,  of  course, 
is  our  opposition  to  the  application  of  a  5- 
percent  federal  pay  cut.  We  are  convinced 
that  Investments  in  the  VA  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  program  pay  significant 
dividends  in  terms  of  Improvements  in  the 
quality  of  care  for  America's  veterans  and 
do  not  believe  that  these  programs  should 
suffer  the  arbitrary  reductions  proposed  by 
the  President  from  the  activity  level  under- 
way at  present.  Such  reductions  would  not 
only  reduce  future  research  activity  but 
would  have  great  potential  for  causing  sig- 
nificant disruptions  in  ongoing  research  ef- 
forts. For  these  reasons,  we  urge  this 
modest  addition. 

(Our  recommendation  is  $7.8  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $5.5  million  in  outlays 
less  than  baseline.) 

Construction.  With  respect  to  the  VA's 
medical  construction  program,  we  recom- 
mend  the   levels   set   forth   in   the   VA's 


budget.  We  stress,  however,  that  this  should 
not  be  taken  as  an  Indication  of  our  en- 
dorsnnent  or  approval  of  any  or  all  of  the 
specific  plans  for  VA  construction  in  flaeal 
year  1986.  The  Committee  will  address  the 
medf  ics  regarding  individual  projects  at  the 
appropriate  time  through  this  Committee's 
major  construction  project-approval  process 
under  section  5004  of  tiUe  38,  United  States 
Code. 

We  note,  nevertheless,  that  we  are  deeply 
concerned  by  the  Administration's  total  dis- 
regard of  our  Committee's  positions,  taken 
last  May  in  that  process,  that  a  bedstzing 
model  for  major  replacement/moderniza- 
tion projects  be  developed  that  emphashys 
care  for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities or  in  receipt  of  VA  pension  and 
that  no  facilities  be  constructed  with  over 
700  hospital  beds.  We  intend  to  continue  to 
pursue  this  matter  with  the  VA  and 
through  the  section  5004  Committee-ap- 
proval process,  as  weU  as  through  the  ap- 
propriations process  and,  if  necessary, 
through  legislation. 

Although  at  this  time  we  have  made  no  al- 
location among  the  three  major  replace- 
ment/modernization projects  Included  in 
the  President's  budget— at  Houston.  Moun- 
tain Home,  and  Philadelphia— we  do  sup- 
port substantially  greater  funding  than  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  the  Philadel- 
phia project  for  FY  1986  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  $6  mllHon  for  updating  the  10-year- 
old  design  for  a  replacement  hospital  In  Bal- 
timore. Also,  consistent  with  the  (Commit- 
tee's approval  of  construction  funding  last 
year  based  on  downsizing  factors,  we  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  projecU  of  over  700  hospi- 
tal beds  are  too  large,  and.  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  this  year  (and  in  subsequent 
years),  we  will  propose  and  pursue  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  any  VA  medldal  facility 
with  over  700  hospital  beds.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, the  funds  for  updating  Baltimore's 
design,  any  rerizing.  and  the  reallocation  of 
more  fundliig  to  Philadelphia  than  is  pro- 
posed would  all  be  accomplished  within  the 
total  amount  requested  by  the  President  for 
construction  (major  and  minor  combined). 
However,  we  wlU  urge  the  VA  to  use  its 
working  reserve  fund  to  begin  Immediately 
any  resizing  and  redesign  efforts  so  that 
scheduled  construction  could  move  forward 
in  FY  1986. 

With  req>ect  to  non-medical  construction, 
we  note  that  the  President's  budget  pro- 
poses the  am>roprlatlon  of  $6  million  for  the 
punxMCS  of  land  acquisition  for  a  new  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Northern  California.  We 
strongly  support  the  establishment  of  a  new 
national  cemetery  there  but  cannot  agree  to 
any  expenditure  to  purchase  the  land  given 
the  fact  that  there  Is  a  parcel  of  land  in 
SanU  Nella/IiOS  Banoe,  (Callfomla,  that  is 
available  to  the  VA  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  a  new  cem- 
etery. Thus,  we  support  the  appropriation 
of  $6  million  for  a  new  cemetery  but  only 
for  the  purposes  of  site  preparation  and 
start-up  costs  associated  with  establishing  it 
at  the  SanU  Nella/Los  Bancs  site.  We  note 
that  not  only  is  this  a  considerably  more 
cost-effective  approach  but  that  it  would 
also  mean  that  the  new  cemetery  could  be 
made  available  considerably  sooner  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Northern  California  veterans 
and  their  families  and  that  this  approach 
has  the  support  of  all  the  major  CaUfomia 
veterans'  service  organizations. 

(Our  recommendation  is  $182.2  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $6.5  million  in  outlays 
below  baseline.) 


Grants  for  construction  of  State  extended 
care  facilltlea. 

Our  recommendation  is  the  same  In  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  as  reestlmated  by  CBO. 

(This  is  $13.6  mUUon  in  budget  authority 
below  baaellne  and  the  same  as  haselinf  in 
outlays.) 

Svbfunetion  704,  Vetemiu'  Houatng 

Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund.  Add  $514 
million  in  outlays  to  reflect  the  net  effect  of 
accepting  at  this  point  CBO's  very  recent  es- 
timate that  the  fund  wUl  be  self-sustaining 
in  FY  1986  (as  «eD  as  the  next  four  fiscal 
years)  and  of  rejecting  both  the  President's 
request  for  an  appropriation  of  $404.6  mll- 
li<m  in  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund 
and  the  VA's  proposal  to  increase  the  loan 
guaranty  fee  from  one  percent  to  five  per- 
cent. 

The  loan  guaranty  fee  was  increased  to 
one  percent  last  year  and  extended  by  two 
years,  through  FY  1987,  in  napaamt  to  the 
need  to  shore  up  the  program  by  diminish- 
ing the  need  for  appropriations  to  meet 
shortfalls  and  enable  the  VA  to  meet  its 
guaranty  ctmunltments.  Also,  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  of  $100  million  was  made 
to  the  Fund  last  fiscal  year  and  another 
$160  million  was  transferred  to  the  Fund 
from  other  benefits  program  aocounta. 

The  President's  budget  for  FY  1986  in- 
cludes a  request  for  another  appropriation 
of  $404.6  to  meet  the  shortfall  that  the  Ad- 
ministration expects  to  occur  in  ttie  fund 
during  FY  1986:  alternatively,  in  Ueu  of  that 
appropriation,  the  President's  budget  pro- 
poses the  enactment  of  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  VA  loan  guaranty  funding  fee  by 
four  hundred  percent,  from  one  to  five  per- 
centage points,  which,  according  to  CBO. 
would  have  an  outlay  effect  of  minus  $514 
million.  This  approach  contrasts  sharply 
with  CBO's  projection  that  the  Fund  will  be 
self-sustaining  through  the  5-year  projec- 
tion period  and  that  no  appropriations  or 
fee  increase  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  fund 
solvent  in  FY  1986  or  through  fiscal  year 
1990. 

We  also  note  that  ttie  VA's  Direct  Loan 
Revolving  Fund  (DLRF)  will,  according  to 
the  VA's  budget  documents,  have  an  unobli- 
gated balance  of  $77.7  million  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  FY  1986.  rising  to  $122.3  million  by 
the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year.  Und^a  provi- 
sion included  each  year  in  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  unob- 
ligated DLRF  balances  are  available  for 
transfer  to  the  loan  guaranty  fund.  Since 
the  DLRF  has  provided  an  additional  cush- 
ion to  ensure  the  solvency  of  the  loan  guar- 
anty program,  we  strongly  oppose  the  Ad- 
mlnisfaratlim's  proposal  to  delete  the  trans- 
fer authority  from  the  FY  1986  appropria- 
tions measure  and  will  pursue  legislation  to 
provide  permanent  authority  for  such  trans- 
fers. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
we  do  not  concur  with  either  the  fee-in- 
crease proposal  or  the  appropriations  re- 
quest. In  our  view,  the  impositicm  of  a  4-per- 
centage  point  increase  in  the  fee  when  the 
receipts  are  not  needed  to  keep  the  fund  sol- 
vent would  constitute  a  particularly  heavy 
burden,  as  among  veterans  of  war-time  serv- 
ice, on  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era,  who  are 
at  this  tube  the  most  likely  to  be  in  the 
market  for  their  first  homes  and  be  most  in 
need  of  the  assistance  that  the  guaranty 
provides.  We  stand  ready,  however,  to  con- 
sider appropriate  legislative  actions  and  to 
exercise  necessary  oversight  responsibilities 
to  ensure  the  continued  solvoicy  of  the 


Fund  and  the  omtlnued  effective  operation 
of  this  successful  program. 

(Our  recommendatkm  results  in  no 
change  from  baseline.) 

SubfuTietion  70S,  OtKerBentfiU  and 

General  Operating  Expenses  (GOE).  In- 
duded  in  the  President's  FY  1966  budget  is 
$25.1  million  to  begin  to  Implement  a  oon- 
soUdatipa.  into  3  processing  centers,  of 
major  Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits 
(DVB)  aeUvitiea.  Including  adjudication,  in 
the  VA's  58  regional  offices.  Also  included  in 
the  budget  is  a  reduction  of  624  FTEE  In 
DVB  staff  in  FY  1986. 

For  reasons  stated  in  Senator  Cranston's 
February  8  letter  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  (copy  attached),  we  be- 
lieve that  the  VA  cannot  lawfully  proceed 
with  the  consolidation  plsn.  In  addition,  we 
have  very  serious  concerns  regarding  the 
fairness  to  veterans  and  VA  employees  as 
well  as  the  wisdom  of  sudi  a  ooosoUdation. 
However,  although  we  oppose  the  use  of  the 
$25.1  million  tot  consolidation  and  believe 
such  use  would  be  contrary  to  law.  we  urge 
that  the  budget  request  not  be  reduced  by 
that  amount.  Rather,  we  recommend  that 
that  amount  be  used  instead  for  restoration 
of  up  to  624  FTEB  and  for  ADP  planning 
and  aoqulsltlaos  that  could  facilitate  In- 
creased  productivity  and  efficiency.  The 
FUZ  restoration  would  include  an  as  yet 
undetermined  number  of  FTEE  associated 
with  the  consolidation  iRtqwsal,  increased 
staffing  for  the  Vocatioaal  Rehabilitation 
and  Counseling  Service  (VRACS)  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the 
two  new  pUot  vocational  training  programs 
provided  for  tn  Public  Law  98-543  without 
draining  already  stretched  VRACS  re- 
sources from  the  task  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  service«onnected  disabled  veterans,  and 
increased  T*»wi"r  for  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Service  to  ensure  a  more  effective  and  effl- 
dait  opomtion  of  that  program  in  terms  of 
enhanced  VA  loan  f orebearance  activities  as 
well  as  vendee  sales. 

(Our  recommendation  is  $11.2  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $9  million  in  outlays 
below  baseline.) 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
Our  recmnmendation  is  Uie  same  in  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  as  reesUmated  by  CBO. 

(This  is  $541,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$389,000  in  outlays  below  baseline.) 
Other  Account* 

As  previously  noted,  we  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  all  accounts  not 
qjedfically  discussed,  except  with  reelect  to 
the  proposed  5-percent  federal  pay  cut. 
Co*t-Savino»  LevMation 

If  our  foregoing  recommendations  for  VA 
accounts  are  substantially  agreed  to  in  the 
FY  1986  budget  and  appropriations  process- 
es, we  will  work  to  develop  or  support,  as  a 
matter  of  equity  and  fiscal  prudence,  legisla- 
tion yielding  up  to  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986  savings  in  veterans'  programs.  We 
would  view  such  savings— in  areas  to  be  de- 
termined subsequently— as  a  reasonable 
level  to  defray  part  of  the  medical  programs 
add-on  to  the  President's  budget  which  we 
strongly  urge  in  order  to  maintain  the  VA's 
sbility  to  provide  quality  health-care  serv- 
ices. 

(Our  recommendation  under  the  condi- 
tions discussed  above  would  be  up  to  $50 
million  in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
below  baseline.) 
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mvti  reimrd  to  the  Function  600  aooounta 
for  vetenuu'  employment  prognnu  de- 
atcned  specifically  to  SMlst  veterans  In  find- 
ing suitable  employment  in  order  that  they 
may  become  productive  partidpanta  in  the 
society  they  fought  to  maintain,  we  are  in 
agreement  with  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  request  except,  as  previously  noted, 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  5-peroent  fed- 
eral pay  cut 

BKVKMUBS 

We  want  to  express  our  firm  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  any  legislation  that  would 
subject  VA  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation to  the  federal  Income  tax,  as  has 
been  proposed  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury's  tax  reform  and  slmpUficatlon 
package.  We  believe  that  such  a  proposal 
would  produce  an  Inequitable,  unjust,  and 
totally  unacceptable  result.  Specific  reasons 
for  our  opposition  to  that  proposal  are  out- 
lined In  the  preamble  of  8.  Con.  Res.  20 
(copy  enclosed),  of  which  we  are  all  cospon- 
sors,  a  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  VA  compensation  should 
remain  tax  exempt.  We  urge  the  Committee 
not  to  include  any  increased  revenues  that 
could  be  achieved  from  such  a  proposal  and 
note  that  enactment  of  any  such  proposal 
would  Inevitably  lead  to  the  consideration 
of  increases  in  the  benefit  rates.  In  order  to 
restore  the  real  value  of  the  payments, 
which  could  consume  any  revenues  raised 
by  taxing  the  benefits. 

We  wish  to  emphasise  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  our  recommendations  after  a  thor- 
ough review  of  veterans'  programs  and  ex- 
tensive efforts  to  identify  areas  In  which 
savings  and  economies  could  be  achieved 
consistent  with  the  Congress'  continuing 
commitment  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
Nation's  veterans  and  their  survivors,  and 
particularly  to  service-connected  disabled 
veterans. 

These  views  reflect  our  best  Judgment  as 
of  this  date.  If  we  or  the  Committee's  mi- 
nority staff  may  be  of  further  assistance  in 
your  consideration  of  this  letter,  please  feel 
free  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely. 

Spaxk  M.  Matsuhaqa. 

AlAN  CXAMSTOK, 

Ranking  Minority  Mernber. 

OlORGX  J.  BIlTCBXLL. 

Damns  DiCoiiciin. 
JoRR  D.  RocKxraxxa  IV. 

VS.  Sm  ATX. 

COMM ITTKB  OH  VxmAMS'  AFPAIIS, 

Washington,  DC,  February  8,  1985. 
Hon.  Hakkt  N.  Waltbks. 
AdminUtrator  of  Veterans'  Affain,    Wash- 
ington. DC. 

DxAH  Hajwt:  I  am  writing  in  response  to 
your  February  1,  1985.  letter  regarding  a 
planned  reoganlzatlon  and  consolidation  of 
certain  field  office  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Benefits.  In  that  letter, 
you  stated  that  you  "propose  to  consolidate 
DVB  l>eneflt  processing  and  support  activi- 
ties from  59  regional  offices  into  3  process- 
ing centers  over  the  course  of  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1988." 

I  share  with  you  a  strong  desire  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  VA  operations  and 
the  quality  of  services.  I  also  believe  that 
the  VA  should  make  a  concerned  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  recent  advances  in  com- 
munications and  data  processing  technology 
in  order  to  make  such  Improvements.  How- 
ever, any  actions  taken  in  pursuit  of  the 
goal  of  greater  efficiency  must.  I'm  sure  you 
will  agree,  not  to  be  at  the  expense  of  serv- 


ice to  veterans  and  be  carried  out  In  full 
compliance  with  the  law. 

In  your  February  1  letter,  you  stated  that 
you  were  providing  notification  "(iln  ac- 
cordance with"  secUon  aiO(bX3)  of  UUe  38. 
United  States  Code.  For  the  reasons  dis- 
cussed below,  I  believe  that  your  letter  falls 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
210<bX3)  and  that  this  law  prohlblU  action 
to  implement  the  planned  reorganliation 
^during  FT  1986. 

Under  the  pertinent  provisions  of  section 
210<bX3).  you  "may  not  In  any  fiscal  year 
Implonent"  a  reorganixatlon  involving  a 
more-than-10-peroent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  employees 
(FTEE's)  at  any  VA  facility  with  more  than 
25  employees  unless  you  first  submit,  not 
later  than  the  dare  on  which  the  Presldmt 
submits  the  budget  for  that  year,  to  the  ap- 
propriate Congressional  committees  "a 
report  containing  a  detailed  plan  and  Justifi- 
cation for  the  .  .  .  reorganization."  In  my 
view,  your  letter  falls  far  abort  of  providing 
the  type  of  "detailed  plan  and  Justification" 
required  by  the  law.  For  example,  the  letter 
does  ix>t  even  indicate  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  would  be  moved  (either  in  total 
or  from  each  regional  office)  or  identify  the 
cities  at  which  the  3  procenlng  centers 
would  be  located.  Nor  does  the  letter  state 
how  the  consolidation  would  make  the  esti- 
mated more  then  2.300  FTEE-reduction  pos- 
sible other  than  through  a  vague  and  con- 
elusory  reference  to  "effidenciea  possible 
with  consolidation",  which  I  do  not  view  as 
satisfying  section  210(b)  (2). 

Moreover,  the  letter  was  totally  ambigu- 
ous as  to  whether  employees  who  adjudicate 
claims  and  attend  hearings  requested  by 
claimants  would  remain  In  the  regional  of- 
fices. Your  letter  said  both  that  claims  adju- 
dication activities  would  be  centralised  and 
that  "operations  involving  direct  personal 
contact  with  veterans  and  beneficiaries" 
would  not  be  moved.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  adjudication  personnel 
whose  duties  involve  direct  personal  contact 
with  veteran-claimants,  such  as  conducting 
hearings,  would  or  would  not  be  moved. 

These  and  many  other  questions  would 
have  to  be  specifically  addressed  in  any  type 
of  "detailed  plan"  in  my  Judgment. 

I  believe  that  your  letter  also  falls  to  pro- 
vide a  "detailed  .  .  .  JustlficaUon ".  The 
mere  recitation  In  the  letter  of  claims  that 
the  reorganixatlon  would  enable  you  to  take 
advantage  of  recent  technological  advances, 
improve  efficiency,  and  achieve  savings  is 
unsatisfactory. 

In  contrast.  I  note  your  letters,  also  dated 
February  1.  1985.  regarding  two  other  pro- 
posed reorganizations:  the  proposed  closing 
of  the  three  data  processing  and  telecom- 
munications field  stations  and  the  transfer 
of  certain  functions  from  the  VA  Prosthet- 
ics Center  in  New  York  City  to  a  new  Pros- 
thetics Assessment  and  Information  Center 
(PAIC)  in  the  Washington.  D.C..  area.  Both 
of  these  letters  set  forth  in  much  greater 
detail  the  specifics  of  the  proposed,  much 
more  limited  reorganizations  (whether  or 
not  the  data  processing  letter  contains  a 
"detailed  .  .  .  Justification"  as  required  by 
the  law  is  an  open  question  in  my  mind). 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  PAIC. 
the  letter  is  accompanied  by  a  description  of 
the  implementation  actions  and  a  simmiary 
of  the  proposal  that  discusses  Justification, 
organization  impact,  personnel  impact,  and 
fiscal  and  related  Impacts. 

Indeed,  you  seem  to  recognize  in  the  letter 
on  the  proposed  DVB  reorganization  that 
you  have  not  provided  the  requisite  plan. 


You  state  that  a  "task  force  has  been  estab- 
lished to  develop  an  Implementation  plan" 
and  that,  in  July  of  this  year,  this  "task 
force"  will  provide  definitive  plans  on  loca- 
tions and  relocation  strategiea.  as  well  as  de- 
taOed  estimates  on  translocation  and  equip- 
ment cosU  .  .  ."  It  may  be  that  that  plan,  if 
accompanied  by  specific  information  Justify- 
ing the  reorganization,  would  provide  the 
level  and  kind  of  detail  required. 

If  such  a  plan  and  Justification  Is  submit- 
ted this  year  (or  any  time  prior  to  or  concur- 
rent with  submission  of  the  President's  FY 
1967  budget),  actions  to  implement  the  reor- 
ganization could  lawfully  be  Initiated  In  FY 
1987. 

In  light  of  the  extensive  work  that  would 
be  necessary  to  acquire  and  prepare  the 
office  space  at  the  3  centers,  I  would  also 
like  to  emphaslae  the  prohibition  In  section 
210(bX2)  avUnst  any  "action  to  carry  out"  a 
reorganization  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  adequate 
notification  Is  given.  In  my  view,  the  law  ap- 
plies not  apply  only  to  the  transfer  and  at- 
trition of  personnel  but  also  to  all  actions 
preparatory  to  the  personnel  moves  that 
would  be  taken  pursuant  to  the  plan.  Thus, 
even  assuming  that  the  July  1986  notifica- 
tion of  this  proposed  reorganisation  will 
meet  the  laWs  reporting  requirament.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  work  may  be  done  or  expendi- 
tures incurred  to  Implement  the  reorganlzar 
Uon  plan  untU  October  1. 1986,  the  first  day 
of  fiscal  year  1987. 

As  you  know,  Harry,  this  reorganization 
proposal  is  of  great  interest  and  deep  con- 
cern to  many  veterans,  VA  employees,  and 
their  families  and  to  all  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Therefore,  I  would  very 
much  like  to  learn  as  quickly  as  possible 
your  responses  to  the  Issues  I  have  raised. 
In  addition.  I  request  that  you  seek  a  formal 
written  opinion  from  your  General  Counsel 
as  to  whether  your  February  1. 1986,  letters 
regarding  the  proposed  DVB  reorganization 
and  the  closing  of  three  data  processing  and 
telecommunications  field  stations  comply 
with  secUon  310<bK2)  as  to  an  October  1. 
1985,  implementation  date. 

As  always,  I  very  much  appreciate  your 
cooperation  and  look  forward  to  your 
prompt  reply. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Cordially, 

ALAM  ClAMSTOIl, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 

8.  Con.  Rks.  20 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
as  part  of  its  tax  reform  initiative,  has  pro- 
posed to  tax  Veterans'  Administration  com- 
pensation paid  to  veterans  who  suffer  from 
service-connected  disabilities: 

Whereas  this  benefit  is  the  means 
through  which  a  grateful  Nation  seeks  to 
recognize  and  repay  the  sacrifices  made  and 
hardships  incurred  by  those  who  have  suf- 
fered dlsabUities  In  the  line  of  duty: 

Whereas  compensation  benefit  levels  have 
been  provided  on  a  tax-exempt,  wage-re- 
placement scale,  based  on  the  average  earn- 
ing impairment  caused  by  the  disability,  and 
disruption  of  this  relationship  by  taxing 
these  benefits  would  inevitably  lead  to  con- 
sideration of  the  need  for  raising  the  pay- 
ment levels,  which  could  consume  any  reve- 
nues raised  by  taxing  the  benefit:  and 

Whereas  the  Treasury  Department's  pro- 
posal to  tax  compensation  would  place  a 
higher  tax  burden  on  more  severely  disabled 
veterans  and  would  violate  the  policy  of 
compensating  veterans  with  greater  degrees 
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reflect  those  veterans'  disproportionately 
greater  needs:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That— 

(1)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
payments  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  veterans  as  compensation  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  should  remain  exempt 
from  Federal  ficome  taxation,  and 

(3)  the  President  is  urged  to  reject  any 
proposal  to  tax  such  payments  in  connec- 
tion with  any  tax  reform  legislation  that 
the  President  submits  to  the  Congress. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 
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SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
hope  to  complete  the  treaty  with 
Canada  concerning  Pacific  salmon 
today  and  then  we  hope  to  take  up.  If 
we  can  do  it  with  some  agreement,  S. 
457,  the  African  relief  authorization. 

That  became  a  vehicle  for  the  farm 
amendments.  The  President  has  now 
vetoed  the  farm  amendments.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  indicat- 
ed, I  assume  because  they  do  not  have 
the  votes  to  override,  that  they  will 
not  take  up  the  veto,  so  that  bill  ap- 
parently has  gone  to  committee. 

So  we  would  like  to  send  a  clean  au- 
thorization bill  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  know  we  are  looking, 
shopping,  on  both  sides,  to  see  if  that 
might  be  possible. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session. 


TREATY  WITH  CANADA 
CONCERNING  PACIFIC  SALMON 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.     UtDO-thinU    of    the    Senator* 
jtresent    concurrino     therein).     That     the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  between  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
Oovemment  of  Canada  concerning  Pacific 
Salmon,  including  Annexes  and  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Underatanding  to  the  Treaty,  signed 
at  OtUwa  on  January  28. 1985. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  treaty  be 
advanced  through  its  various  parlia- 
mentary stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  know  of  Mr. 
E>ODO's  interest  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
object  on  my  own  in  this  instance,  and 
I  may  not  object  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  no  ob- 
Jectio:!,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  of- 
fering my  Democratic  colleague  an  op- 
portunity to  object  or  not  object  on 
his  own  within  his  own  rights,  I  yield 
the  floor,  and  if  he  wishes  to  object, 
he  may  do  so,  or  he  may  not  wish  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  DODD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
for  a  repetition  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  I  did  not  hear  it.  I  was  in 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Just  indicate  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  that  the  treaty  be  ad- 
vanced through  its  various  parliamen- 
tary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  myself  and  others  are 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  resolve 
some  issues  that  relate  in  some  part  to 
procedures  within  the  committee.  At 
this  Juncture.  I  would,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  majority  leader  and  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska,  object  at  this 
point.  I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaslia  would 
like  to  make  an  opening  statement.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  agree  to  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  at  this  Juncture. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

AKTICLZI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  first  article. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  article  I. 

Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Article  I  reads  as  follows: 
ArticixI 

DKPlHITlOire 

As  used  in  this  Treaty. 

1.  "enhancement"  means  man-made  im- 
provements to  natural  habitats  or  applica- 
tion of  artificial  fish  culture  technology 
that  will  lead  to  the  increase  of  salmon 
stocks; 

2.  "fishery"  means  the  activity  of  harvest- 
ing or  seeking  to  harvest  salmon: 

3.  "fishery  regimes"  means  the  fishing 
limitations  and  arrangements  adopted  by 
the  Parties  pursuant  to  Article  IV.  para- 
graph 6; 

4.  "interception"  means  the  harvesting  of 
salmon  originating  in  the  waters  of  one 
Party  by  a  fishery  of  the  other  Party; 

5.  "overfishing"  means  fishing  patterns 
which  result  in  escapemente  significantly 
less  than  those  required  to  produce  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yields; 

6.  "stocks  subject  to  this  Treaty"  means 
Pacific  salmon  stocks  which  originate  in  the 
waters  of  one  Party  and 

(a)  are  subject  to  interception  by  the 
other  Party; 

(b)  affect  the  management  of  stoclcs  of 
the  other  Party;  or 

(c)  affect  biologically  the  stocks  of  the 
other  Party;  and 

7.  "transboundary  river"  means  a  river 
that  rises  in  Cana<la  and  flows  to  the  sea 
through  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  now  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  now  is  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWKSI.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  asked  that 
the  treaty  be  considered  as  having 
passed  through  its  various  parliamen- 
tary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication. However,  pendltig  disctission 
among  the  staffs  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  myself,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  move  into  an  opening 
statement  and  briefly  outline  the  im- 
portance of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  Alaskan  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  United  States/ 
Canada  Salmon  Treaty  and  its  imple- 
menting legislation. 

Commercial  fishing  is  of  critical  im- 
portance to  my  State.  Alaska  is  the 


world's  leading  supplier  of  salmon 
with  between  one-third  and  one-half 
the  worlds  catch.  In  southeast  Alaska 
for  example,  40  percent  of  the  econo- 
my is  based  on  commercial  fishing. 

Salmon  migrate  from  their  spawning 
streams  without  regard  for  interna- 
tional boundaries.  Highly  competitive 
salmon  fishermen  do  not  ask  what 
nation  of  origin  their  catch  is.  Inter- 
ceptions of  the  other  nation's  salmon 
has  resulted  in  overfishing  of  some 
salmon  stocks. 

The  solution  to  that  problem  is  the 
treaty  we  have  before  the  Senate 
today. 

Formal  negotiaticms  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  on  Pacific 
salmon  have  been  taking  place  for 
aUnost  15  years.  This  treaty  is  the 
product  of  over  15  years  of  hard  work, 
difficult  compromises,  and  consensus 
agreement  by  a  broad  spectrum  of 
fishing  interests  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  the 
fishing  representatives  who  negotiated 
this  package  with  their  livelihood  on 
the  line.  Special  recognition  should  be 
given  to  a  former  House  colleague,  Ed 
Derwinski,  who  acted  as  a  political 
overseer  to  the  negotiation  process, 
and  Ted  KronmiDer,  the  chief  U.S.  ne- 
gotiator. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  treaty  and 
implementing  legislation  are  being 
passed  together.  This  project  has  been 
a  package  agreement  to  resolve  dis- 
putes not  only  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  but  also  among  di- 
vergent U.S.  interests. 

The  treaty  sets  up  an  eight-member 
Commission,  with  four  representatives 
from  both  countries.  This  Commission 
will  make  salmon  management  deci- 
sions on  interception  fisheries  based 
on  the  two  principles:  One,  preventing 
overfishing,  and,  two,  equity— so  that 
each  country  should  receive  benefits 
equal  to  the  production  of  salmon 
from  its  streams. 

Diffictilt  decisions  will  be  required. 
However,  all  U.S.  Commission  deci- 
sions must  be  made  by  unanimous 
agreement.  This  will  require  all  parties 
to  work  closely  together  and  assures 
all  interests  are  heard. 

This  treaty  package  also  resolved 
the  troubling  controversy  between  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  regarding  Chi- 
nook allocations.  The  tribes  have 
agreed  not  to  sue  Alaska  for  increased 
allocations  under  the  Boldt  decision. 
The  U.S.  section  of  the  Commission 
will  make  Chinook  allocations  between 
both  parties.  If  no  agreement  can  be 
reached,  neither  will  be  allowed  to  fish 
for  Chinook.  Consequently,  there  are 
checks  and  balances  in  the  system. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
treaty  has  required  sacrifices  by  many 
fishermen,  who  gave  up  fish  in  the 
short  term  to  obtain  this  treaty  with 
Canada.  This  treaty  was  agreed  to 


with  the  promise  of  needed  research, 
enhancement  and  bilateral  manage- 
ment that  can  provide  for  more 
salmon  in  the  future. 

Alaska's  Chinook  fishery  will  be  lim- 
ited to  263,000-plus  returning  hatch- 
ery stocks.  This  is  a  difficult  reduction 
from  our  historical  average  of  325,000. 

Canada  had  no  commercial  fishing 
on  the  Stikine  and  Taku  transboun- 
dary rivers  before  1978.  The  treaty 
allows  Caiuula  to  harvest  a  portion  of 
these  fish  on  these  rivers  according  to 
formula.  Gilnetters  in  Alaska  are  tre- 
mendously concerned  by  Canada's 
newly  institutionalized  presence,  but  it 
is  hoped  the  formula  will  be  such  that 
it  will  not  occur. 

Other  groups  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska  sacrificed  for 
this  treaty.  During  the  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, witnesses  from  the  admlnistratitm 
made  clear  the  obligation  and  commit- 
ment for  extensive  research  and  en- 
hancement that  is  part  of  this  treaty 
package. 

The  Senate  in  exercise  of  Its  consti- 
tutional authority  to  give  advice  and 
consent,  takes  note  of  the  obligation 
placed  on  this,  provide  sufficient  en- 
hancement for  restoration  and  equity 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  and  legis- 
lation were  negotiated  with  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  unity.  It  is  vital  that 
this  spirit  be  maintained  to  assure  the 
treaty  work.  We  have  a  chance  to  es- 
tablish a  better  future  for  U.S.  salmon 
fishermen  and  all  the  people  who 
depend  on  the  salmon  resource.  I  urge 
support  of  this  treaty  and  continued 
efforts  by  all  parties,  including  the 
Federal  Government,  to  make  this 
effort  successful. 

I  might  add  that  there  has  been  a 
concern  expressed  by  the  State  of 
Idaho  from  its  two  able  Senators,  Sen- 
ator McClure  and  Senator  Stmms.  I 
look  forward  to  a  colloquy  on  safe- 
guard provisions  that  can  be  included 
to  provide  for  input  by  the  State  of 
Idaho  in  commission  actions.  The 
State  of  Idaho  plays  a  very  vital  role 
by  acting  as  spawning  groimds  in  the 
upper  Columbia  River  system  and  it  is 
important  that  they  have  an  input  in 
decisions  involving  these  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources. 

I  anticipate  that  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Evahs,  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  will  be  addressing  various 
issues  involved  in  this  treaty.  As  I 
have  stated  earlier.  Senator  Dodd  and 
I  will  be  carrying  on  some  discussions 
with  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  hope 
at  a  later  time  this  morning  we  wUl  be 
able  to  respond  in  more  detail  to  Sena- 
tor DoDD's  specific  questions. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  on 
the  specific  aspects  of  the  check  and 
balance  system  that  has  been  put  into 
the  treaty.  The  very  fact  that  the  fish- 
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Ing  for  Chinook  will  stop  until  there  is 
an  agreement  between  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  on  allocations  is 
very  important.  The  fish  are  not  going 
to  wait  for  the  negotiators  to  resolve 
their  particular  differences.  The  very 
fact  that  the  run  may  be  lost  is  going 
to  act  as  motivation  for  the  negotia- 
tors to  promptly  resolve  their  differ- 
ences and  get  on  with  solving  the 
issues  so  that  the  fishing  can  begin. 

This  particular  treaty  is  significant 
because  the  migration  pattern  of  the 
North  Pacific  salmon  occurs  over  a 
wide  geographical  range  moving 
beyond  the  coastal  communities  that 
are  affected  into  some  of  the  inland 
communities  such  as  the  State  of 
Idaho,  the  rivers  of  Oregon,  some  of 
the  rivers  in  California.  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Alaksa. 

We,  Senator  Stevens,  Representa- 
tive YoDifc,  Senator  E^tans.  Senator 
OoRTOiv  and  I,  had  an  occasion  about 
10  months  ago  when  the  treaty  talks 
had  broken  down  to  arrange  a  meeting 
with  our  coimterparts  in  Canada. 
There  was  a  luncheon  held.  At  that 
meeting  constructive  conversation 
took  place  which  enabled  the  Canadi- 
ans an  opportunity  to  converse  and 
USA  a  chance  to  listen  to  their  par- 
ticular point  of  view  on  this  treaty. 

As  a  consequence.  I  think  there  was 
a  real  committed  effort  to  get  treaty 
negotiations  back  on  track  as  evi- 
denced by  the  treaty  before  the 
Senate  today.  Of  course,  tremendous 
work  has  been  done  by  Counselor  Der- 
winski  and  Ted  KronmiUer,  represent- 
ing the  United  States  and  the  adminis- 
tration, in  bringing  this  treaty  to  a 
successful  culmination.  In  the  hear- 
ings that  were  held  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  there  were  no 
objections  expressed  on  the  treaty. 
There  were,  of  course,  various  con- 
cerns voiced.  The  hearing  was  held  for 
a  good  portion  of  the  day  and  wit- 
nesses from  all  groups,  including  the 
tribal  groups,  were  heard  and  I  think 
gave  excellent  testimony.  The  witness 
list  included  the  following,  counselor 
to  the  Secretary.  Ed  Derwinski.  and 
the  chief  U.S.  negotiator.  Ted  Kro- 
miller:  a  representative  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Alaska,  Norman 
Cohen;  representatives  from  the  tribal 
councils  and  representatives  from  a 
fishing  industry  specifically.  The 
panel  discussion  covered  all  aspects  of 
the  treaty  and  the  particular  point  ol 
view  of  those  involved  including  such 
diverse  groups  as  the  Northwest  power 
planning  group,  the  members  of  the 
Qulnalt  Business  Committee,  North- 
west Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  Co- 
Iiunbla  River  Inter-Tribal  Fisheries 
Commission,  the  Washington  Charter- 
boat  Association,  the  Puget  Sound 
Oillnet  Association,  the  Washington 
Trollers  Association,  and  the  Puget 
Sound  Purse  Seine  Vessel  Owners  As- 
sociation. 


So  it  was  a  case  where  the  full  input 
of  all  parties  concerned  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  They  were  in 
unison  in  their  support  of  the  treaty.  I 
think  it  is  extraordinary  in  this  body 
when  after  15  years  of  negotiations  we 
are  able  to  have  a  treaty  with  such 
broad  support.  While  we  mortals  may 
debate  some  of  the  merits  of  this 
treaty,  if  you  are  going  to  appropriate- 
ly and  properly  manage  the  resource, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  through 
the  cooperation  of  not  only  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska,  but  Canada  as 
well.  That  has  successfully  been  done 
in  this  agreement.  It  deserves  the  Sen- 
ate's unanimous  support. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend.  Senator 
EvAMS.  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
who  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
on  this  matter.  After  that,  I  think 
Senator  McClttkc  also  wishes  to  be 
heard  on  the  treaty,  and  maybe  other 
Senators.  I  intend  to  also  refer  to  the 
questions  that  Senator  Dodd  raised 
previously. 

Bfr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NiCKUCS).  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mx.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  this  treaty  and  also  to  give  my 
thanks  to  the  many  who  have  worked 
over  a  long,  long  period  of  time  to 
bring  this  treaty  to  the  position  it  now 
holds. 

Some  of  those  in  recent  weeks  have 
provided  enormous  service  to  the 
country.  But  they  have  been  aided 
during  the  preceding  15  years  by  their 
predecessors  who  in  their  own  right 
have  done  a  remarkable  Job. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, it  is  truly  a  historic  event.  We 
are  embarking  on  a  new  era  of  coop- 
eration that  will  ensure  the  conserva- 
tion, indeed  the  preservation,  of  one  of 
our  most  valued  resources,  the  Pacific 
salmon. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  treaty,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
my  colleague  from  Alaska,  Senator 
MuRKOwsKi,  for  his  success  In  moving 
the  treaty  through  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  what  must  be 
record  time.  Although  it  took  15  years 
to  negotiate  the  treaty,  it  was  received 
by  the  Senate  on  February  19.  We 
held  hearings  on  February  22  and  re- 
ported it  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  March  5.  I  applaud  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  work  and 
suspect  this  record  may  well  stand  for 
some  time. 

To  return  to  the  treaty,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  more  than  15  years  repre- 
sentatives from  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton. Oregon.  Idaho.  Alaska,  the  Feder- 
al Governments,  and  the  treaty  Indian 
tribes  have  met  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
argue  over  who  took  more  of  whose 
salmon.  All  the  while  fishermen  con- 
tinued to  fish,  and  to  fish  more  effi- 
ciently. The  number  of  fishermen  in- 
creased and  the  salmon's  environment 


in  the  ocean  and  in  the  rivers  deterio- 
rated. The  resource  dwindled.  Some 
stock  suffered  so  greatly  their  very  ex- 
istence is  now  in  peril,  and  at  least  in 
the  case  of  very  few  stocks  they  appar- 
ently now  are  extinct.  But  finally, 
after  all  of  these  years,  we  have 
chosen  to  end  our  squabbling  over 
what  might  well  have  been  who  would 
catch  the  last  Pacific  salmon  and. 
rather,  we  have  chosen  to  seize  the 
single  opportunity  we  may  have  to  re- 
store the  great  salmon  resource  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

We  have  not  reached  this  point 
easily  and  not  without  a  fair  amount 
of  prodding.  Mr.  Ed  £>erwinski,  coun- 
selor of  the  Department  of  State  and 
Ted  Kronmiller,  the  chief  negotiators 
for  the  United  States,  deserve  enor- 
mous credit  and  our  sincere  thanks  for 
their  efforts  to  bring  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion together  to  reach  this  agreement 
with  our  friend  and  ally,  Canada. 

My  special  gratitude  goes  also  to 
those  who  served  on  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, and  who  over  the  years  labored 
so  hard  to  get  to  this  point. 

The  fishery  agencies  of  the  various 
States,  the  sports  and  commercial  fish- 
ermen representing  a  wide  variety  of 
viewpoints,  and  the  treaty  Indian 
tribes  have  all  cooperated  and  brought 
us  to  what  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
fair  and  balanced  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced treaty.  It  balances  United  States 
and  Canadian  interests  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  many  U.S.  partici- 
pants. No  one  got  everything  they 
wanted  and  everyone  gave  much. 
Some  may  benefit  more  than  others, 
at  least  in  the  beginning.  And  the  sac- 
rifices may  fall  more  heavily  on  some 
than  on  others.  But  I  believe  it  is  to 
the  great  credit  of  those  who  may  be 
giving  a  little  more  and  those  who  will 
have  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  the  ulti- 
mate benefits  of  the  treaty  that  they 
were  willing  to  Join  in  and  support  the 
treaty. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  watched  the 
salmon  stoclcs  decline.  We  have  known 
that  enhancement  programs  would 
help  restore  these  stocks,  and  could 
bring  us  back  to  the  great  livelihood 
we  had  many  years  ago. 

But  enhancement  proposals  have 
not  gone  forward  on  either  side  of  the 
border  because  there  was  no  way  to 
control  interceptions  and  no  way  to 
get  back  yoiu-  investment.  This  treaty 
will  provide  that  control  and  ensure 
that  return.  We  can  now  embark  on 
major  enhancement  programs  and 
strong  rehabilitation  measures  that 
will  restore  the  salmon  stocks  and 
assure  their  survival. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  real  urgency 
in  acting  on  this  treaty  and  the  sup- 
plementing legislation  now.  today.  It 
will  be  the  last  opportunity,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  until  almost  2  weeks  from 
now,  and  the  salmon  runs  of  this  year 


have  already  started.  We  need  to  initi- 
ate this  treaty  to  begin  to  work  yet 
this  year  to  put  all  efforts  together, 
both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States,  to  act  on  this  year's  salmon 
run,  to  ensure  that  we  begin  now  to 
stop  the  devastation  and  to  begin  re- 
building. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  with 
us.  Join  with  us  today.  Join  with  us  in 
overwhelming  support  of  the  treaty  to 
give  the  Pacific  salmon  one  last 
chance. 

Mx.  President.  I  wonder  If  Senator 
MuBKOWSKi  would  answer  a  question. 

The  treaty  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  enhancement  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Pacific  salmon  resource. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  enhance- 
ment programs  lx>th  to  correct  equity 
imbalances  and  for  restoration  pur- 
poses are  central  to  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  treaty.  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ator's understanding? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Tes;  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct  on  both  counts.  Those 
representing  the  United  States  and 
the  administration  noted  in  the  hear- 
ings l>efore  our  full  committee  both 
the  obligation  for  research  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  equity  principle 
and  the  obligation  for  equity  and  res- 
toration enhancement. 

I  can  only  give  that  reassurance  that 
this  is  something  that  is  certainly  of 
the  very  highest  order  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port ratification  of  this  vital  treaty.  It 
is  the  result  of  decades  of  hard  work.  I 
especially  believe  that  the  chief  U.S. 
negotiator,  Theodore  Kronmiller,  and 
State  Department  counselor,  Edward 
Derwinski.  deserve  high  praise  for 
bringing  to  a  noteworthy  conclusion 
this  most  difficult  and  emotional  set 
of  negotiations.  I  also  laud  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Lee  Alverson.  past  U.S.  negotia- 
tor, as  well. 

This  treaty,  as  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out.  has  been  in  the  making 
for  the  better  part  of  two  decades.  The 
UJS.-Canada  Salmon  Interception 
Treaty  is  critical  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  future  of  the  salmon  re- 
source and  the  people  who  depend  on 
it  are  in  Jeopardy.  Uncontrolled  inter- 
ceptions by  Canadians  and  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  the  resulting  overfishing  pro- 
foundly threaten  the  resource. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  is  this 
treaty,  which  is  built  upon  two  basic 
principles.  First,  the  treaty  is  designed 
to  prevent  overfishing  and  to  provide 
for  optimum  production.  Second,  it  is 
directed  at  equity— at  the  proposition 
that  each  nation  should  receive  bene- 
fits equivalent  to  the  production  of 
salmon  originating  in  its  waters. 


I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
treaty  will  cause  difficulties  for  many 
fishermen,  viho  will  have  to  give  up  a 
lot  in  the  short  term  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  more  salmon  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  future.  But  while  the 
treaty  before  us  today  is  not  a  pana- 
cea, it  does  represent  a  major  step 
toward  a  restored  and  secure  resource. 

I  believe  that  this  treaty  will  in  the 
long  run  produce  more  salmon  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  increase  returns  on 
habitat  and  hatchery  investments; 
prevent  the  overharvesting  of  our 
salmon;  rebuild  our  dwindling  chlnook 
and  coho  stocks;  and.  finally,  provide 
for  strong  international  cooperation  in 
the  management  of  P>aciflc  salmon 
stocks. 

This  treaty  is  endorsed  by  most  of 
the  Northwest's  commercial  and 
sports  fishermen,  by  State  and  tribal 
fishery  managers,  by  conservationists, 
fishery-dependent  businesses,  port  au- 
thorities, cities,  counties,  and  State 
governments.  The  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty  is  vital  to  the  protection,  en- 
hancement, and  coordinated  manage- 
ment of  our  salmon  resources. 

Both  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  my 
colleagues  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
already  know  all  of  this,  and  each  has 
played  a  vital  part  in  bringing  us  this 
far.  Now  we  must  Join  in  urging  our 
Senate  colleagues  to  support  this 
treaty.  The  Senate's  prompt  consider- 
ation and  ratification  will  be  in  the 
l}est  interests  of  both  the  nations  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

ytt.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  VLr.  President,  I 
thank  Senators  Gorton,  Murkowski, 
Evans,  Hattteld,  and  all  the  others 
who  have  been  so  instrumental  in  re- 
spect to  this  treaty. 

Without  burdening  the  Senate  too 
long,  I  would  outline  some  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  treaty. 

Three  races  of  Chinook  salmon  and 
one  race  of  Steelhead  trout  enter 
Idaho  streams.  Idaho  produces  about 
30  percent  of  the  spring  Chinook,  45 
percent  of  the  summer  Chinook,  and  5 
percent  of  the  fall  Chinook  that  enter 
the  Colimibia  River. 

Without  those  spawning  grounds 
and  production  in  Idaho,  these  runs 
woul|]  be  reduced  by  that  amount. 

It  is  these  runs,  as  they  enter  the 
ocean  and  go  up  the  coast  of  Canada 
and  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  which  are 
a  part  of  the  subject  which  we  are 
talking  about  today.  The  Salmon 
River,  which  is  wholly  within  the 
State  of  Idaho,  contains  about  1,920 
stream  miles  of  available  anadromous 
fish  habitat.  The  Salmon  River  drain- 
age produces  more  spring  Chinook,  39 
percent,  and  summer  Chinook,  45  per- 
cent, than  any  other  drainage  in  the 
Colimibia  River  system. 


About  83  percent  of  the  Snake  River 
Chinook  run  spawns  in  the  Salmon 
drainage. 

It  is  also  an  important  steelhead  pro- 
ducer. EMimated  Steelhead  runs  aver- 
aged nearly  26,000  between  1967  and 
1969.  The  Idaho  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  has  reported  escapement 
goals  for  the  Salmon  River  system  of 
72.000  steelhead  and  15.000  chlnook  by 
1990. 

Idaho  has  suffered  in  the  past  be- 
cause it  has  not  had  a  vote  or  a  voice 
on  any  commission  or  panel  which 
makes  major  decisions  affecting  anad- 
romous fish  originating  within  its 
boundaries.  It  is  time  that  Idaho  had 
that  voice. 

The  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  as 
has  been  outlined  before,  which  has 
gone  on  for  about  15  years,  did  not  in- 
volve Idaho.  We  were  not  invited  to 
participate  and  until  recently  did  not 
participate.  The  feeling  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  expressed  strongly  from  the 
office  of  the  Governor  and  the  office 
of  the  attorney  general,  was  that 
Idaho  must  have  a  voice  under  this 
treaty. 

The  treaty,  because  of  its  negotiat- 
ing history,  provides,  in  three  levels  of 
administration  of  the  treaty,  only  a 
role  on  the  third  and  least  sig^ilficant, 
the  advisory  board. 

The  Commission,  which  is  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty,  has  no  represen- 
tation from  Idaho,  has  one  from  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  one  in  common 
from  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

There  are  three  panels  established 
under  the  treaty:  one  for  the  Northern 
Panel,  representing  the  people  in 
Alaska  and  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Pacific,  one  established  for  the 
Fraser  River,  which  is  of  mixed  na- 
tionality because  of  its  own  imique 
history  and  geography,  and  the  third 
being  the  Southern  Panel  which  af- 
fects the  runs  that  are  produced  in 
Idaho  and  the  sports  fishery  that  is 
part  of  the  return  run  in  Idaho. 

There  is  no  representative  for  Idaho  - 
on  that  panel  and  the  structure  of  the 
negotiated  treaty  does  not  permit  one 
on  that  panel.  The  States  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  have  representation; 
the  State  of  Idaho  has  none.  When  ad- 
vised by  the  Governor's  office  that  al- 
though the  State  had  participated  to  a 
small  degree  and  had  left  no  participa- 
tion, they  told  us  that  they  did  not 
know  of  the  draft  legislation  until  Jan- 
uary 16  and  had  seen  none  of  the  draft 
legislation  and,  therefore,  had  no  par- 
ticipation in  and  no  opportunity  to 
comment  on  draft  legislation  that  will 
implement  the  treaty.  They  immedi- 
ately contacted  the  Idaho  congression- 
al delegation  to  protect  Idaho's  rights 
on  the  floor  when  the  treaty  came  up. 
They  were  asking  that  we  insist  that 
Idaho  have  a  vote  on  the  Commission. 
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Senator  Snots  and  I,  in  reviewing 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  recog- 
nized that  it  would  require  renegoti- 
ation in  order  to  accomplish  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  unwise  and  detrimental  to 
the  interest  we  are  trying  to  protect, 
to  try  to  go  back  now  and  start  at 
square  one  and  renegotiate  the  treaty 
that  has  been  so  difficult  to  achieve 
over  the  past  15  years. 

Similarly,  it  would  require  renegoti- 
ation of  the  treaty  to  provide  for 
direct  representation  on  the  Southern 
Panel.  Again.  I  think  it  would  be 
unwise  to  insist  upon  that  protection 
for  Idaho's  interests,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  had  we  been  involved 
throughout  the  process,  had  been  af- 
forded the  opportunity  and,  indeed, 
had  insisted  upon  it  and  it  perhaps 
could  have  been  accomplished  during 
the  negotiations;  the  fact  is  it  was  not. 
Let  me  suggest,  too,  as  a  kind  of 
counterpoint  to  that  issue  of  this  par- 
ticular treaty,  that  Idaho,  the  up- 
stream State,  has  only  a  sports  fishery 
Interest.  We  do  not  have  a  commercial 
fishery  interest  in  this  nm.  although 
certainly,  the  sports  fishery  is  a 
matter  of  commerce  and  a  matter  of  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  several  com- 
mimlties  in  Idaho  and  for  hundreds  if 
not  thousands  of  sportsmen  who  are 
interested  in  that  run  for  sports  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  past,  the  Columbia  River 
compact  has  denied  any  participation 
by  Idaho  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
Commission.  Several  years  ago.  the  at- 
torney general  of  Idaho,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Idaho,  filed  suit  to  force 
the  downstream  States  to  permit 
Idaho  participation  on  that  body. 
That  lawsuit  was  resisted  by  the  down- 
stream States  and  in  spite  of  that  re- 
sistance, the  courts.  Just  last  faU,  fi- 
nally resolved  that  case,  after  years  of 
litigation,  by  ordering  that  Idaho  be 
granted  participation  in  the  delit>era- 
tions  with  respect  to  the  Columbia 
River  rtms  so  far  as  that  Commission 
was  concerned.  I  mention  that  only  to 
outline  both  the  difficulty  and  the 
paralleling  of  facts  for  the  protection 
of  Idaho's  interest. 

Upon  being  notified  by  the  Governor 
and  the  attorney  general  in  Idaho  of 
the  lack  of  participation  and  lack  of 
protection  of  Idaho's  interests  in  this 
treaty,  and  after  we  had  determined 
that  it  was  not  wise  for  us  to  insist 
upon  aggravating  everything  that  had 
come  this  far  along  and  renegotiate  a 
new  treaty,  we  began  looking  for  alter- 
natives. I  want  to  freely  acknowledge 
the  cooperation  that  we  have  received 
from  the  delegates  to  this  body  from 
the  other  Northwest  States— Alaska, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  I  mean  that 
most  sincerely.  There  was  no  attempt 
made  at  all  to  say  that  Idaho  did  not 
have  an  interest  or  that  that  interest 
should  not  be  protected. 

Through  that  process  and  also  in  ne- 
gotiation with  Mr.  Derwlnski,  who  is 


counsel  to  the  State  Department  and  a 
former  colleague  of  mine  in  the  other 
body  and  a  very  good  friend,  we  were 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  that  the 
regulations  that  wlU  be  issued  to  im- 
plement both  the  treaty  and  the  legis- 
lation that  set  forth  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Commission  will  operate 
and  procedures  by  which  the  panels 
will  operate  will  Include  provisions 
that  require  notice  and  the  opportuni- 
ty for  participation  by  a  representa- 
tive of  Idaho— even  though  they  are 
not  members  of  the  Commission  and 
will  have  no  vote  on  the  Commission, 
they  will  not  be  members  of  the  panel 
and  will  have  no  vote  on  the  panel— 
and  also  provide  for  the  presentation 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  panel  of 
Idaho's  views. 

Although  it  would  require  renegoti- 
ation to  guarantee  that  result  with  re- 
spect to  the  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, where  it  meets  with  the  Canadi- 
an counterpart  members  of  that  Com- 
mission—and that  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  establish  unilaterally— it  does 
provide  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
Idaho  representation  at  such  a  Com- 
mission meeting,  the  views  of  Idaho 
will  be  presented  to  the  Commission. 

I  think  that  is  the  best  we  can  do  at 
this  stage  of  the  game,  and  I  think  it  is 
important  again  that  there  be  recog- 
nized the  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  all  of  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  these  negotiations  that  we 
were  able  to  achieve  that  result. 

I  commend  the  Governor  of  Idaho 
and  the  attorney  general  of  Idaho  for 
having  called  this  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion and  pointing  out  that,  even 
though  they  had  the  opportunity— the 
Stete  did  have  the  opportunity— to 
participate  at  an  earlier  stage,  they 
felt  that  that  participation  was  not 
sufficient  and  cannot  result  in  suffi- 
cient participation  for  Idaho's  inter- 
ests and  they  then  called  it  to  our  at- 
tention. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  if  he  will  yield  for  a  question, 
if  I  have  outlined  the  situation  fairly 
and  Indeed,  if  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  have  the  approval  of 
the  parties  who  have  been  involved  in 
these  organizations. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  respond  to  my  colleague 
from  Idaho. 

Yes,  that  is  my  understanding,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  State  of  Idaho  with 
regard  to  the  resource  and  the  treaty. 
I  think  the  suggestions  for  input  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  are  quite  appropriate.  They 
have  been  discussed  with  various  rep- 
resentatives who  were  active  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

There  is  concurrence  that  there  is 
an  appropriate  role  for  representatives 
from  the  State  of  Idaho  to  be  heard 
with  regard  to  how  the  treaty  allo- 


cates the  salmon  resource  during  its 
Journey  to  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  think  there  is  one  other  point  that 
needs  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
what  interests  we  are  trying  to  protect 
and  represent  here.  That  is  the  fisher- 
ies interest  that  is  guaranteed  by 
treaty  in  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Nez 
Perce  Indian  lived  along  the  Salmon 
River,  what  Is  now  called  the  Salmon 
River,  in  the  area  which  is  now  encom- 
passed within  Idaho.  The  fish  was  a 
major  resource  for  that  tribe.  Other 
tribes  further  upstream  also  shared  in 
that  fisheries  resource  and  the  treaty 
provides  for  direct  representation  on 
the  southern  panel  of  Indian  tribes.  It 
is  my  expectation,  at  least,  that  that 
representation  will  be  divided  between 
downstream  tribes  and  upstream 
tribes  so  that  there  is  a  recognition, 
indeed,  that  what  goes  downstream 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  return 
upstream,  at  least  in  part. 

I  think  that  also  illustrates  part  of 
the  difficulty  we  had  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  great  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  of  the  anad- 
romous  fishery.  Last  year  we  had  some 
of  the  best  indications  of  good  returns 
to  the  system  we  have  had  in  years. 
The  lower  State  fish  mitigation  pro- 
gram is  working  to  a  degree  and  we  are 
getting  better  escapement  to  the  sea 
and  now  getting  better  returns  to  the 
river  system.  The  passage  of  matiu-e 
adults  moving  back  upstream,  both 
salmon  and  steelhead.  last  year  was  re- 
markably better  than  it  had  been  in 
the  past.  But  something  happened  in 
the  lower  Columbia.  They  never 
reached  Idaho.  And  Instead  of  having 
a  good  fishing  season,  we  had  none, 
which  is  simply  another  way  of  saying 
not  all  the  problems  the  salmon  have 
are  out  in  the  ocean.  Some  that  we 
have  are  within  the  Columbia  River 
system  itself,  and  a  large  part  of  that 
impacts  the  lower  Columbia  Indian 
fishery  which  also  is  represented  here 
and  necessarily  must  be  represented. 

The  reason  Senator  Snocs  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Indeed  this  arrangement  we  have  l>een 
able  to  negotiate  and  which  has  the 
support  of  everyone  involved,  is  an  ac- 
ceptable one.  rather  than  asking  that 
the  treaty  not  be  ratified  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  critical  nature  of  some  of 
these  runs  and  that  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it.  Last  year  was  a 
good  example.  If  we  cannot  get  escape- 
ment upstream  to  the  spawning 
grounds,  there  will  not  be  any  down- 
stream migration  and  those  races  of 
salmon  will  no  longer  contribute  any- 
thing to  either  the  sports  fishery  in 
Idaho,  Oregon,  or  Washington  or  to 
the  commercial  fishery  for  Canada. 
Alaska.  Oregon,  or  Washington,  so  the 
treaty  is  essential  to  the  makings  of 
these  fish  runs  in  our  Judgment  and.  it 


is  already  in  many  respects  later  than 
we  think. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  assume  that 
my  colleague  from  Idaho  is  also  equal- 
ly concerned  with  the  status  of  the 
steelhead  nuis  which  flow  the  salmon 
as  well? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Absolutely.  Many  of 
the  few  steelhead  that  returned  to 
Idaho  for  spawning  last  year  in  spite 
of  the  downstream  fishing  bore  the 
marks  of  the  gill  nets  from  which  they 
had  escaped  as  they  moved  upstream, 
so  there  is  a  very  real  interest  and  a 
very  real  problem  with  respect  to  that 
steelhead  nui,  which  is  a  major  fish- 
ery resource  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best  qwrts  fisheries  in  the  world.  Any- 
body that  has  ever  hooked  into  a  steel- 
head will  never  forget  that  experience: 
to  hook  one  is  to  be  hooked  for  life. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Having  had  the 
experience  on  occasion,  I  certainly 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Idaho. 
It  is  indeed  too  bad  at  this  time  of  the 
year  we  occasionaUy  do  not  get  away 
to  try  to  take  advantage  of  that  tre- 
mendous sport  and  natural  resource 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  maintain 
and  protect.  Obviously  this  treaty  is 
designed  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  several  SUtes  involved, 
Alaska.  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
Idaho.  While  I  do  not  hav«  in  hand 
letters  from  them  indicating  approval 
(rf  the  arrangement,  those  letters  are 
on  the  way.  I  am  informed.  We  will 
make  those  letters  a  part  of  the 
Rbooro  when  they  are  received. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  January  21  ad- 
dressed to  myself  and  signed  by  the 
Governor,  the  attorney  general,  and 
the  director  of  the  Idaho  Fish  and 
Game  Department  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  op  Idaho, 
Boise,  January  21,  J98S. 
Hon.  Jamks  McClure. 

U.S.  Senator,  Dirkten  Building.  Wathino- 
ton,  DC. 
Okak  Siwatoh  McChjhk:  The  negotiations 
for  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  concerning  fishing  for  Pacific 
salmon  were  basically  completed  on  January 
16.  1985.  The  negotiating  team  has  been 
working  on  legislation  in  Seattle  to  imple- 
ment this  treaty.  The  proposed  legislation 
presently  includes  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  and  panels  to  review  and  ap- 
prove regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  treaty. 

The  present  draft  of  the  legislation  does 
not  contain  any  provisions  for  the  nomina- 
tion or  Inclusion  of  a  representative  from 
Idaho  on  either  the  commission  or  panel.  A 
representative  of  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Pish  and  Game  made  a  presentation  to  the 
U.S.  Delegation  concerning  this  issue  on 
January  16, 198S.  He  also  discussed  the  issue 
with  representatives  of  the  states  of  Oregon 
and  Washington. 


It  appears  that  once  again  decisions  relat- 
ed to  the  barvest  of  salmon  produced  in  the 
state  of  Idaho  are  going  to  be  made  without 
Idaho  having  official  status  in  the  delibera- 
tions. We  have  been  informed  that  the 
treaty  and  enabling  legislation  are  going  to 
be  "fast-tracked"  through  Congreas.  There 
may  be  very  little  time,  therefore,  to  affect 
this  process  once  the  drafting  is  done.  We 
have  also  been  informed  that  at  least  one 
meeting  was  recently  held  in  which  the  ab- 
ators from  the  Pacific  Northwest  agreed  to 
the  procedures  to  be  used  to  move  the 
treaty  and  legislation  through  Congress.  We 
were  not  informed  as  to  whether  Idaho's 
Senators  were  invited  to  this  meeting. 

We  urge  you  to  contact  your  counterparts 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  and  stress  the 
necessity  to  include  Idaho  in  any  decision- 
making bodies  established  in  the  enabling 
legislation.  We  also  urge  you  to  contact  Ted 
Kronmlller,  head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation, 
and  urge  that  Idaho  be  included. 

Idaho  produces  fall,  summer  and  spring 
Chinook  salmon  which  are  going  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  decisions  made  relative  to  this 
treaty.  We  believe  the  continuing  efforts  to 
shut  Idaho  out  of  management  decisions  in- 
volving its  fish  must  be  fought  at  the  high- 
est possible  leveL 

We  will  be  glad  to  supply  any  additional 
information  you  may  need  to  press  this 
issue  with  the  Pacific  Northwest  Congres- 
sional delegation. 
Sincerely, 

JoHH  V.  Evahs. 

Governor. 
Jambs  Jones. 

Idaho  Attorney  GeneraL 
Jerrt  M.  Cohley, 

Director, 
Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
dated  March  4  signed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Idaho  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record,  together  with 
the  attachments  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
State  op  Idaho, 

OPPICZ  OP  THE  ATTORNEV  GENERAL, 

Boite,  ID,  March  4,  198S. 
Hon.  Jambs  McClurb. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClure:  We  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  placing  a  hold  on  the  Canada- 
United  SUtes  Treaty  implementing  legisla- 
tion and  for  yo»ir  efforts  in  getting  repre- 
sentation for  the  State  of  Idaho  on  the 
panel  and  the  commission.  Adequate  repre- 
sentation of  Idaho's  interests  on  the  panel 
and  the  commission  are  critical  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  anadromous  fish  runs  in  the 
state. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  Idaho  is  being 
criticized  for  insistence  on  being  included  on 
the  panel  and  the  commission.  Idaho  has 
been  informed  that  it  should  not  expect  to 
participate  because  the  state  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  treaty. 
Further,  we  understand  that  some  individ- 
uals are  asserting  that  Idaho  should  not  be 
included  on  the  panel  or  the  commission  be- 
cause it  is  not  producing  substantial  num- 
bers of  salmon.  Neither  assertion  is  entitled 
to  any  weight. 

Idaho  particiiwted  in  numerous  meetings 
prior  to  the  1982  draft  of  the  treaty.  Prom 
1983  to  1983,  there  was  virtually  no  treaty 


negotiations.  Then  in  1984.  negotiations  ac- 
celerated. Through  neglect  or  by  design, 
however,  the  participants  to  the  treaty  did 
not  inform  Idaho  of  the  technical  and 
policy  level  meetings  during  1984.  Idaho 
found  out  about  many  meetings  after  they 
had  occurred.  Those  meeUags  Idaho  attend- 
ed, it  tiecame  aware  of  through  other  meet- 
ings concerning  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
management  plan  for  anadromous  fish  runs 
on  the  Columbia  River. 

Those  meetings  the  state  learned  of  and  a 
representative  from  the  Idaho  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  (IDFO)  attended  were 
the  meetings  in  Seattle  (November  19-20, 
1984  and  December  14-16.  1984),  and  Van- 
couver, B.C.  (December  11-12. 1984). 

Idaho  first  become  aware  of  the  contents 
of  the  draft  enabling  legislation  on  January 
16, 198S.  On  that  date  David  Hanson,  Anad- 
romous Fishery  Manager  for  the  IDPG.  pre- 
sented a  statement  to  the  United  States  Del- 
egation on  the  need  to  include  Idaho  on  the 
panel  and  the  commission  to  be  created  by 
the  legislation  implementing  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Hanson  also  stressed  this  need  to  William 
Wilkerson,  director.  Washington  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  and  Jack  Donaldson,  di- 
rector, Oregon  Department  of  Pish  and 
WUdlife.  No  response  was  ever  received  to 
this  request;  in  fact,  after  being  made  aware 
of  Idaho's  concerns,  the  parties  continued 
negotiations  without  providing  notice  of 
meetings  to  the  State.  For  example,  Idaho 
was  ignored  when  meetings  were  arranged 
to  develop  plans  and  funding  relevant  to  the 
treaty.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  offices 
of  the  Washington  Department  of  Fisheries 
on  March  1,  1985.  Idaho  was  not  informed 
of  this  meeting,  even  though  a  representa- 
tive of  Idaho  attended  other  meetings  in 
those  same  offices  on  the  two  da)v  prior  to 
this  meeting.  Idaho  became  aware  of  the 
meeting  after  a  phone  call  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  March  1.  in  which  Idaho  was  asked 
how  much  money  Idaho  required  to  partici- 
pate in  marking  and  recovering  marked 
salmon.  Idaho's  input  was  needed  immedi- 
ately since  the  material  was  being  shipped 
to  Washington,  D.C.  on  March  4,  1985.  It  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  discussions,  when  a  party  is  not 
informed  of  what  is  taking  place. 

The  State  of  Idaho  also  voiced  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  legislation  to  its  sen- 
ators. The  IDFO  contacted  your  local  of- 
fices on  January  17  and  18.  1985.  an  in- 
formed your  staff  of  Idaho's  concern.  Also, 
Idaho  expressed  its  concern  to  you  through 
our  hand  delivered  letter  of  January  21. 
1985. 

Contrary  to  the  assertion  that  the  state's 
contribution  to  the  runs  affected  by  the 
treaty  is  minimni,  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  salmon  in  the  Colimibia  River,  which 
contributes  to  the  sUjA  being  reguUted  by 
the  treaty,  are  produced  in  Idaho.  The  at- 
tached tables  dociunent  the  recent  nms. 
Lower  Granite  Dam.  the  entry  point  for 
salmon  into  Idaho,  reflects  only  a  portion  of 
the  fish  produced  In  the  state.  Interdam 
losses  at  the  seven  dams  above  Bonneville 
reduce  the  run  into  Idaho  by  approximately 
34  percent.  Idaho-bound  fish  are  also  inter- 
cepted in  tribal  and  nontribal  fisheries  in 
the  Columbia  River.  When  those  mortality 
factors  are  considered  along  with  the  Lower 
Granite  counts,  it  is  obvious  that  Idaho's 
contribution  to  the  runs  is  substantial. 

The  portion  of  summer  Chinook  produced 
by  Idaho  In  the  Columbia  River  is  increas- 
ing (Table  1).  This  trend  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Spring  chin(x>k  Jacks  into  Idaho  have 
increased  substantially.  (Table  2).  This  is  a 
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very  stronc  Indlcmtor  that  the  Idaho  runs 
are  rebuilding,  and  will  make  an  even  great- 
er contribution  in  the  very  near  future. 
Idaho  is  also  producing  fall  Chinook  to 
maintain  the  run  into  the  Snake  River.  All 
of  these  chinook  stocks  appear  in  ocean 
fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  Canada  and 
Alaska.  Thus,  It  is  clear  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  treaty  will  have  an  Impact  on  the 
future  of  Idaho's  anadromous  fish.  Idaho's 
Interest  can  be  protected  only  by  insuring 
that  Idaho  has  a  voice  in  how  the  fisheries 
are  managed. 

Idaho  was  recently  forced  to  bring  an 
action  in  Federal  court  to  ensure  that  its  in- 
terests were  represented  in  the  negotiations 
of  a  new  management  plan  for  the  anadro- 
mous fish  runs  in  the  Columbia  River. 
Idaho's  efforts  were  successful  in  gaining 
recoiPiitlon  of  its  Interests.  Despite  this  de- 
cision, however.  It  appears  that  the  desire  to 
harvest  Idaho's  fish  without  giving  Idaho 
any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  runs 
continues. 

Idaho  is  being  told  to  produce  fish,  but  is 
being  totally  left  out  of  the  decisions  which 
affect  the  harvest  of  these  fish.  The  last 
draft  of  the  legislation  permits  a  tribal  rep- 
resentative from  Idaho  to  sit  on  the  com- 
mission or  panel,  yet  precludes  such  repre- 
sentation for  all  other  citlsens  of  the  State. 

We  are  requesting  that  you  continue  your 
efforts  to  see  that  Idaho  is  provided  the 
same  opportunity  for  participation  in  the 
panel  and  commission  as  that  provided  for 
the  other  sUtes  and  the  Indian  tribes.  Your 
efforts,  if  successful.  wiU  make  litigaUon 
over  Idaho's  right  to  participate  in  the  man- 
agement of  anadromous  fisheries  subject  to 
ttiis  treaty  unnecessary. 
Sincerely. 

John  V.  Evans. 

Qovemor. 
Jm  Joms. 

Attorney  OeneraL 
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TABU  2.-(X)UNTS  OF  SPRINGS  CHINOOK  AT  BONNEVULE 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  Senator  Oorton  and  all  the 
Senators  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
United  States-Canada  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty.  I  know  that  he  and  the  other 
Senators  from  Washington.  Oregon, 
and  Alaska  have  long  had  a  special 
concern  for  the  treaty's  impact  on  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Canada,  and 
Alaska. 

The  treaty  will  provide  a  greatly 
needed  mechanism  for  management  of 
salmon  originating  in  rivers  entering 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington. Idaho,  Canada,  and  Alaska. 
The  present  status  of  many  of  the  Pa- 
cific salmon  st4x:k8  is  very  poor.  The 
provisions  of  this  treaty  will  allow 
coastwlde  management  and  baslnwide 
management  which  will  permit  re- 
building of  the  stocks  with  benefits  to 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Without  coordinated  management  be- 
tween these  parties  as  provided  for  in 
the  treaty  it  wiU  be  impossible  to  guar- 
antee sufficient  escapements  for  con- 
tinuous future  benefits. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  Senator  McClvrx  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  United  States-Canada  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Treaty.  I  know  he  has 
had  special  concern  for  any  treaty  or 

legislation  which  would  impact  Idaho 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest's  fisheries.  I 


know  that  he  does  not  wish  to  hold  up 
this  treaty  nor  the  enabling  legislation 
and  I  hope  that  the  agreements  made 
concerning  Idaho's  representation  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  will  adequate- 
ly represent  his  position. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  recognition  of 
Idaho's  legitimate  and  historic  fishery 
on  the  Coltmibia  River  basin,  a 
number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  legislation  implement- 
ing the  treaty  protects  Idaho's  inter- 
ests. One  of  the  U.S.  commissioners  on 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  and 
two  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  section 
of  the  Southern  Panel  must  be  select- 
ed from  among  the  treaty  Indian 
tribes  of  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  The  legldation  also  will  guar- 
antee Idaho  a  seat  on  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

In  addition,  the  rules  of  procedure 
governing  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Southern  Panel  will  des- 
ignate that  a  representative  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  shall  be  notified  of  all 
meetings,  and  be  provided  agendas 
when  agendas  are  available  to  Com- 
mission members,  and  members  of  the 
Southern  Panel,  of  the  U.S.  sections  of 
those  bodies. 

Also  the  designated  representatives 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  its  congres- 
sional delegation  shall  be  invited  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  U^S.  sec- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  the  U.8. 
sections  of  the  Southern  Panel,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Canadian 
commissioners,  Idaho  will  be  invited  to 
all  meetings  of  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Commission. 

In  addition.  Federal  representatives 
to  the  Pacific  Salmon  Conmilssion  and 
the  Southern  Panel  shall  consult  with 
the  designated  representatives  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  its  congressional 
delegation  on  all  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon  by  the  U.S. 
sections  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Southern  Panel  that  affect  the  salmon 
fishery  in  Idaho. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  those  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  negotiating 
team  and  their  staffs  for  woridng  so 
closely  with  both  Senator  Stmms  and 
myself  on  this  matter.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  able  to  work  out  this  com- 
promise and  feel  that  this  treaty  will 
be  good  for  the  entire  area.  Without 
the  treaty  the  unacceptable  losses  of 
commercial  and  recreational  salmon 
fisheries  which  have  been  experienced 
over  the  past  several  years  will  contin- 
ue. Ratification  will  enable  future  gen- 
erations to  enjoy  abundant  resources 
in  the  Columbia  River  basin  and  the 
Idaho  tributaries. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  these  arrangements,  as  out- 
lined by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
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the  recognition  of  Idaho's  interests  do 
not  adversly  affect  the  treaty  or  the 
interests  of  the  other  States  and  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bdr.  President,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
negotiating  the  treaty  currently 
before  the  Senate  for  over  15  years. 
This  is  a  historic  occasion  with  respect 
to  comprehensive  management  of  our 
f isheries  resources. 

The  United  States  has  had  to  make 
tough  concessions  on  catch  levels  in 
order  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
Canada.  Alasluuis  will  have  to  curtail 
their  Chinook  fishery  and  the  pink 
and  Sockeye  fisheries  in  the  northern 
boundary  area.  Pacific  Northwest  fish- 
ermen have  given  up  a  great  deal  to 
obtain  this  treaty.  The  tribal  leader- 
ship has  also  agreed  not  to  sue  Alaska, 
and  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
work  out  allocation  problems  with  the 
other  States. 

These  concessions  were  made  be- 
cause U.S.  fishermen  can  see  that  in 
the  longnm  comprehensive  manage- 
ment wUl  pay  off.  Conservation  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  States  wlU  no 
longer  be  offset  by  increases  in  Cana- 
dian catches.  The  task  before  us  now 
is  to  restore  the  stocks  as  quicldy  as 
possible  so  that  Alaskan  and  Pacific 
Northwest  fishermen  will  not  have  to 
dicker  over  allocations  of  reduced 
catch  levels.  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  we  can  all  cross  the  rivers 
walking  on  the  backs  of  the  salmon. 

The  Federal  commitment  does  not 
end  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 
In  order  for  this  treaty  to  work,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to 
assist  in  restoring  the  stocks.  This 
means  commitment  to  offset  situa- 
tions where  there  Is  an  equity  imbal- 
ance with  the  Canadians.  It  also 
means  a  Federal  commitment  to  re- 
store the  salmon  stocks  to  alleviate 
the  economic  hardships  that  wiU  occur 
in  the  coming  years.  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  has  sent  me  a  letter  indi- 
cating the  administration's  support  for 
such  enhancement,  which  I  would  like 
to  have  printed  in  the  Riooro. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  States 
and  the  tribes  will  be  absolved  from  fi- 
nancial responsibility  in  restoring  the 
salmon  stocks.  The  States  will  be  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries  of  a  vibrant 
fishery,  and  they  must  shoulder  some 
of  the  cost.  A  Joint  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  will 
be  necessary  to  ensure  the  effective- 
ness of  this  management  regime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

Trx  Ssckktakt  or  Srsn, 
Washington,  March  7,  IMS. 
Hon.  Tbd  Srvkhs. 
U.S.  Senate. 

DsAK  Skhatob  Stkvers:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  firm  support  of  the  n.S.- 
Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty.  I  know  you 
have  long  had  special  concern  for  the  Trea- 
ty's Impact  on  the  sUte  of  Alaska,  and  your 


efforts  have  been  Indispensable  to  our  suc- 
cess in  bringing  this  treaty  into  force. 

Your  letter  to  me  of  February  13.  1985. 
enclosing  a  letter  from  Qovemor  Sheffield, 
raised  fundamental  oonoeras  regarding  fair 
and  effective  implementation  of  the  treaty. 
Specifically,  you  and  the  Governor  empba^ 
sized  the  importance  of  salmon  enhance- 
ment.  both  to  restore  salmon  harvests  nec- 
essarily limited  by  the  Treaty  and  to  com- 
pensate Cana4la  for  any  Imbalances  that 
might  occur  with  respect  to  Article  in  of 
the  Treaty,  the  so-called  equity  provisions. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  crucial  role  of  en- 
hancement in  both  these  regards.  Once  the 
Treaty  is  in  effect.  Its  obligations  and  the 
<»noomltant  requirement  to  enliance 
salmtm  stocks  are  national  obligations.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  will  require  support  from 
the  several  states,  the  treaty  Indian  tribes 
and  the  Federal  government.  U.S.  negotia- 
tors, including  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  deemed  Federal  support 
of  local  enhancement  programs  to  be  one  of 
the  key  elements  in  enabling  the  states  to 
agree  to  tiarvest  cutbado.  both  to  reach 
agreement  with  Canada  and  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences within  the  UJS.  Delegation. 

State  and  tribal  InteresU  already  have 
taken  the  lead  in  formulating  enhancement 
proponls.  They  have  indicated  that  where 
Federal  support  is  needed  to  buttress  local 
contributions,  they  wUl  suixnit  such  propos- 
als to  you  and  the  other  members  of  Con- 
gress directly.  This  conforms  with  the  ap- 
proach embodied  In  the  Treaty's  implement- 
ing legidation,  which  confers  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  policy  and  management 
issues  on  the  states  and  treaty  Indian  tribes. 

Counselor  Ed  Derwinski,  who  is  oversee- 
ing Initial  Implementation  of  the  treaty  on 
my  betialf .  has  reafHrmed  to  the  Congress 
the  views  of  the  D^wrtment  of  State  on  the 
fundamental  role  of  enhancement  to  restore 
salmon  harvests  and  satisfy  our  treaty  obli- 
gations. You  may  expect  our  full  support  on 
this  important  principle. 

Ed  has  repeatedly  told  me  of  the  vital  con- 
tributions you  and  your  colleague  Senator 
Frank  Murkowski  have  made  throughout 
the  negotiationa.  I  know  he  values  your 
counsel  and  lo<As  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  you  towards  effective  implemen- 
tation of  the  Treaty. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oborgk  p.  Shultz. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  examined  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  made 
with  the  State  of  Idaho,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Idaho,  and  I  am  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  made.  They  do  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  treaty  because  of  their 
constituents'  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
runs  of  the  salmon.  It  is  a  very  exten- 
sive recreational  use,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  they  have  been  right  in 
their  insisting  that  their  constituents 
be  recognized  in  the  process  that  will 
implement  this  treaty.  I  am  delighted 
that  has  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  reflect  on  a 
matter  that  Senator  Dodd  has  brought 
to  our  attention,  and  I  am  sure  some 
of  my  colleagues  «1U  in  a  short  time 
be  with  us  to  shed  additional  light 
But  the  question  of  expediting  this 
process  within  the  current  calendar  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  recognition  that 


we  are  to  be  out  next  week  and  the 
fact  that  President  Reagan  wlU  be 
going  up  to  Canada  to  meet  with 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  on  the  17th 
and  18th.  made  it  very  evident  that  if 
the  treaty  was  going  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Presidential  padcage  of  items  on 
the  agenda— it  was  intended  by  the 
White  House  that  that  be  the  case- 
action  had  to  be  taken  within  the  ap- 
propriate number  of  days  remaining 
on  the  calendar. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Foreign  Relar 
tions  Committee  met  on  the  matter 
and  voted  out  the  treaty.  The  question 
of  procedure  has  come  up.  and  I  would 
like  to  cite  for  the  Rbcoro  the  extenu- 
ating circumstances  that  occurred.  As 
a  matter  of  record,  last  night  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  were  the 
treaty  was  being  held  up  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  initially 
the  inability  to  identify  the  specific 
Senator 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  good  friend 
37ield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  I  may.  I 
should  like  to  finish  the  outline  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DODD.  Fine. 

BSr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  wants  to  put  a  couple  of 
other  things  in  the  Recoro. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  March  6,  1985. 
addressed  to  Senator  McClurz  and 
Senator  Stucs  signed  by  Edward  J. 
Derwinski,  counselor  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  be  included  in  the 
RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

DSPAKTlfKirT  OP  Staix. 
Washington,  DC,  March  6,  IMS. 
Hon.  Jamxs  a.   McClusk  and  Sixvbi  D. 

Snofs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkum  Skkator  McClubb  and  SaaiAnMi 
Stmks:  I  would  like  to  thank  you  both  for 
your  firm  support  of  the  U.S.-Canada  Pacif- 
ic Salmon  Treaty.  I  know  you  have  long  had 
special  concern  for  the  Treaty's  impact  on 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  your  help  has  been 
Indispensable  to  our  success  in  bringing  this 
treaty  into  force. 

In  recognition  of  Idaho's  legitimate  and 
historic  fishery  on  the  Columbia  River 
basin,  we  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  legislation  Implementing 
the  treaty  protects  Idaho's  interests.  One  of 
the  U.S.  Commlsstoners  on  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Commission  and  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.8.  section  of  the  southern 
Panel  must  be  selected  from  among  the 
treaty  Indian  tribes  of  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Oregon.  The  legislation  also  will  guar- 
antee Idaho  a  seat  on  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee—guarantees that  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  do  not  have. 

In  addition,  to  address  the  concerns  that 
you  raised  with  me.  I  have  advised  the  U.S. 
Delegation,  by  copy  of  this  letter,  that  the 
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rules  of  procedure  (oveming  the  U.6.  sec- 
tion of  the  Pkdflc  Salmon  Commission  and 
the  n^.  section  of  the  southern  Panel 
should  contain  the  following: 

(a)  The  designated  representative  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  shall  be  notified  of  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission,  the  southern  Panel, 
of  the  U.S.  sections  of  those  bodies,  and 
shall  be  provided  agendas  of  such  meetings 
when  they  are  available  to  the  Commission 
or  the  Panel  members:  and  Its  Congressional 
delegation  shall  be  Invited  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  U.S.  sections  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  southern  Panel,  and  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  all  meetings  of  the 
Pacific  Salmon  Commission  and  the  south- 
em  Ruiel; 

(b)  The  designated  representatives  of  the 
SUte  of  Idaho: 

(c)  Pederal  representatives  to  the  Pacific 
Sabnbn  Commission  and  the  southern  Panel 
shall  consult  with  the  designated  represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  Its  Congres- 
sional delegation  on  all  matters  decided  by 
the  U.S.  sections  of  the  Commission  and  the 
southern  Panel  that  affect  the  salmon  fish- 
ery in  Idaho.  Th  Pederal  representative,  at 
the  request  of  such  designated  representa- 
tives, shall  present  the  views  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  to  the  Commission  or  the  Panel 

I  have  valued  your  counsel  throughout 
this  process.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  ttoth  of  you. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabs  J.  Dnwutsxi. 

Bir.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  who  has  been  so 
important  in  all  of  these  negotiations, 
I  think  has  also  indicated  the  approval 
of  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  Idaho's  notifica- 
tion and  opportunity  to  have  some- 
body at  the  meetings  of  the  panel  and 
the  Conunlssion.  am  I  correct,  if  the 
Senator  from  Washigton  will  yield  for 
that  question? 

Mr.  EVANS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  further  add  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurx] 
and  his  colleague  [Mr.  Snots]  have 
eloquently  and  forcefully  stated  the 
case  for  Idaho.  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant case.  They  are  a  source  fish- 
ery and  a  very  important  one  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone,  not  Just  citizens 
of  Idaho  but  citizens  of  the  Northwest 
and  of  the  whole  North  Pacific  region. 
It  is  terribly  important  that  we  ade- 
quately manage  all  of  our  resource. 
Idaho  is  an  important  part  of  that  and 
should  share  in  the  decisionmaking  to 
the  degree  possible  under  the  treaty 
and  the  implementing  legislation. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  and  hope  they  will  not  only 
adequately  but  enthusiastically  be  car- 
ried out. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Caldwell,  ID,  Press-Tribune  of  De- 
cember 10,  1984,  be  included  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 


EvAjis  Ciisoasn  SAUtoM  PuHiMa  Tikatt 

BOISE,  Idaho.— A  treaty  that  would  limit 
salmon  fishing  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  has  been  endorsed  by  Oov.  John 
Evans. 

The  governor  said  a  substantial  number  of 
Chinook  from  Columbia  River  Basin  streams 
and  hatcheries  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  are  harvested  by  British  Columbian 
and  Alaskan  fisheries. 

He  said  a  salmon  conservation  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  would 
limit  each  nation's  harvest  of  the  other's 
Pacific  salmon. 

The  Legislative  Council  on  Indian  Affairs 
last  month  suggested  that  state  senators 
and  representatives  look  at  the  treaty  when 
they  meet  in  January. 

The  council  wants  the  Legislature  to 
decide  whether  the  state  should  take  a 
stand  supporting  It 

Columbia  River  tribes,  the  Nbrthwest 
Power  Planning  Council,  along  with  officials 
from  Washington.  Idaho  and  Oregon,  want 
to  restore  Columbia  and  Snake  River  Chi- 
nook. Evans  said. 

The  treaty  has  been  discussed  by  the  two 
countries'  governments  for  15  years,  but  no 
agreement  has  been  reached. 

Negotiations  are  scheduled  to  restuie  this 
month  in  Vancouver.  B.C. 
.  "Idaho's  interest  in  this  treaty  is  clear  and 
compelling."  Evans  said  in  a  news  release. 
"Our  goal  is  to  return  a  total  of  109.000  nat- 
ural and  hatchery  produced  Chinook  to 
state  waters. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  comments  and  an  addi- 
tional submission. 

The  two  points  I  want  to  make  to 
my  friend  from  Connecticut  are  the 
necessity  of  moving  in  a  timely 
manner  on  the  treaty  with  the  reality 
that  if  the  President  was  going  to  be 
able  to  take  it  to  Canada,  it  had  to  be 
done  this  week.  Further,  after  chair- 
ing the  hearing  at  great  length,  there 
was  no  occasion  when  there  was  an  ob- 
jection by  any  member  of  the  commit* 
tee  as  to  the  appropriate  action  being 
taken  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  pass  the  treaty  out  with  a  fa- 
vorable recommendation. 

The  sequence  of  events  that  oc- 
curred last  night  is  a  bit  extraordi- 
nary, and  I  should  like  to  dte  that  for 
the  Rbcoro. 

The  treaty  was  being  held  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  yester- 
day at  the  request  of  a  Senator  whose 
identity  was  unknown  at  that  time.  I 
was  advised  that  the  best  procedure 
was  to  contact  Senator  Pbix,  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  I 
did.  I  was  advised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  he  had  been  requested  by 
the  individual  Senator  not  to  release 
the  name  of  the  Senator  who,  in 
effect,  was  requesting  the  3-day  rule  to 
be  filed  along  with  the  report.  I  ex- 
plained to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  my  frustration,  in  the 
sense  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  whatever  concern  the  Sena- 
tor who  choose  to  be  anonymous  had 
on  the  matter. 


I  then  took  the  liberty  of,  personal- 
ly, phoning  Senator  Ed  ZoiuifSKT  and 
asked  him  if  he  might  know,  and  he 
indicated  that  he  had  no  knowledge, 
since  no  one.  to  his  knowledge,  had 
voiced  an  objection.  So  it  appeared  to 
me  that  we  had  another  reason  that 
must  be  affecting  the  status  of  the 
treaty. 

I  later  learned  that  it  was  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  Senator 
DoDD.  who  is  with  us  today,  that  had 
concerns.  We  conversed  on  the  tele- 
phone, and  I  recognized  that  he  had 
concerns,  but  they  were  not  specifical- 
ly objections  to  the  salmon  treaty  but 
to  other  matters.  He  also  objected  to 
the  procedive.  and  it  was  his  elaim 
and  contention  that  it  was  the  right  of 
any  member  to  require  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  3-day  rule. 

The  action  taken  by  the  counsel  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ob- 
viously Is  a  prerogative,  and  any 
member  may  challenge  that  preroga- 
tive, and  I  respect  that  right. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  rule  provides  that  any 
member  may  have  3  days  to  file  sup- 
plemental minority  or  Indivldtial  views 
when  a  report  is  filed.  However,  the 
rule  specifically  states  that  the 
member  must  give  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  file  such  minority  or  supple- 
mental views. 

Based  on  the  fact  that  at  that  time 
the  member  had  not  identified  himself 
and  we  were  approaching  the  time 
when  a  report  had  to  be  fUed.  the 
magic  hour  of  6  o'clock— I  do  not  re- 
member the  exact  sequence— and  the 
realization  that  the  treaty  had  to  be 
acted  upon  expeditiously,  counsel  for 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  rule  that  the 
treaty  could  merely  be  reported  to  the 
Senate,  without  a  written  report.  This 
ruling  was  made  after  consultation 
with  the  Senate  Parliamentarian. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  rule  of 
our  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  rule 
No.  9.  on  page  7.  the  last  sentence: 

Except  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
treaties  reported  to  the  Senate  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  written  report. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Con- 
necticut that  I  will  not  debate  the 
merits  of  "extraordinary."  except  that 
I  assimie  it  is  fair  to  say  that  counsel 
for  the  committee  considered  this  ex- 
traordinary, based.  I  assume,  on  the 
calendar  realities.  We  will  not  be  in 
session  next  week,  if  we  did  not  get 
this  treaty  done,  it  could  not  be  taken 
by  our  President  to  Canada,  and  the 
Canadians,  of  course,  are  expecting 
the  treaty  to  be  ready  for  ratification. 

The  second  ruling  is  one  that  may  or 
may  not  be  appropriate,  but  it  is  one 
of  germaneness,  since  we  later  learned 
that  there  was  no  objection  the  Sena- 
tor specifically  had  to  the  treaty 
before  us.  I  understand  that  he  has 
certain  other  considerations  that  he 
would  like  addressed,  as  well  as  the  ap- 


propriateness of  the  procedure  that 
was  followed  here;  and  he  has  indicat- 
ed that  he  would  like  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
address  that.  I  see  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  with  us.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  feeling  is  on  this,  but 
obviously  he  can  tA^reas  that. 

The  other  specifics  that  I  believe 
were  communicated  to  me  by  the  staff 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  or  at 
least  through  some  members  of  our 
staffs— and  often  that  Is  how  we  get  in 
trouble  around  here— was  the  Sena- 
tor's concern  that  the  President  have, 
as  a  priority,  acid  rain,  and  air  pollu- 
tion, when  he  meets  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Milroney.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  elaborate  on  this.  In  connection 
with  which  he  would  like  a  letter  from 
the  White  House  to  be  in  his  hands  ex- 
pressing this  priority.  The  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  cannot  deliver  a 
letter  from  the  White  House,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  the  concerns  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  have  been 
passed  down  to  the  White  House,  and 
I  hope  they  will  respond  to  l^s  inter- 
ests in  one  way  or  another. 

I  assure  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut that  I  share  his  concern  over 
the  acid  rain  issue.  I  was  previously  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  this  matter.  It  is 
a  very  frustrating  one.  I  see  both  the 
United  States'  and  Canada's  sides  of 
the  issue. 

Perhaps  a  basis  could  be  found  simi- 
lar to  what  we  have  found  with 
Canada  in  reaching  a  resolution  on  the 
salmon  treaty.  Both  Pacific  salmon 
interceptions  and  acid  rain  are  very 
complex  issues. 

Hopefully  this  successful  culmina- 
tion of  15  years  of  extensive  debate 
will  lay  a  foundation  for  a  treaty  to  re- 
solve our  concern  over  air  pollution 
and  acid  ndn.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
my  colleague  allow  the  administration 
to  address  his  concerns  and  that  we 
get  on  with  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  that  the  par- 
ticular procedural  point  of  view  here 
which  he  has  raised  within  the  rules 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  be  done,  in  my  reflection, 
within  the  committee  itself,  as  op- 
poflMsd  to  taking  up  time  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  something  we  can 
debate  for  a  long  time,  and  obviously 
others  may  care  to  comment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

lii.  MURKOWSKL  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments. 

As  the  Senator  knows  from  our  pri- 
vate discussions,  there  are  a  couple  of 
Issues  here.  One  has  to  do.  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  accurately  pointed  out.  with 
the  issue  of  procedure,  procedures  par- 
ticularly in  consideration  of  a  treaty, 


which  is  an  extraordinary  constitu- 
tional responsibility  this  institution 
bMTS.  and  the  Senator  is  well  aware  of 
that. 

The  second  matter  has  to  do  with 
not  an  unrelated  issue.  It  is  the  issue 
of  acid  rain. 

Mr  concern— and  I  am  delighted  to 
see  the  Senator  from  Indiana  with  us 
here  at  this  time— first  of  all.  had  to 
do  with  the  question  of  a  report  being 
filed.  My  Intent  was  not  in  any  way  to 
object  to  the  treaty  but  to  bring  up 
issues  which  are  not  unrelated.  Others 
may  suggest  that  they  are.  On  the 
questions  of  acid  rain  and  Atlantic 
salmon,  substantial  reports  have  been 
written  on  those  subjects.  It  is  not  Pa- 
cific salmon,  but  it  is  a  hot  issue  be- 
tween the  Canadians  and  ourselves. 

The  No.  1  issue  that  will  be  raised 
when  the  President  visits  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  next  week  is  not 
going  to  be  salmon;  it  is  going  to  be 
acid  rain. 

I  thought  I  would  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  in  the  treaty  to  put  in 
some  thoughts  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  has  been  only  one  instance 
since  1940  in  which  a  treaty  of  any 
kind  has  been  filed  with  this  body 
without  a  report  being  filed  with  it, 
and  that  had  to  do  with  the  wheat  ar- 
rangement of  1979;  and  by  agreement 
of  everyone,  no  report  was  necessary 
and  none  was  requested.  That  was  the 
only  time  we  never  filed  a  report  with 
a  treaty. 

I  am'  somewhat  concerned  and  dis- 
turbed over  the  fact  that  legal  counsel, 
a  staff  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  can  make  a  decision 
that  a  treaty  is  such  an  extraordinary 
matter  that  it  should  come  right  to 
the  floor  without  a  report. 

First  of  all.  I  am  curious,  and  the 
question  is,  from  whence  does  this  au- 
thority come  that  allows  a  staff 
member  to  make  a  decision  that  a 
treaty  Is  extraordinary? 

I  am  also  curious  as  to  how  long  this 
staff  member  has  been  on  the  commit- 
tee, that  he  has  been  a  part  of  our 
committee's  structure.  But  I  did  not 
realize  that  was  another  issue  that 
came  up. 

Can  my  colleague  tell  me  where  does 
that  come  from?  Prom  whence  does 
legi^  counsel,  a  staff  member,  get  the 
authority  to  decide  that  a  particular 
matter  is  extraordinary  and  the 
Senate  Itself  or  the  members  of  that 
committee  not  be  Involved  In  that  de- 
cision? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  happy  to  cite  page  3  of  the 
rules,  under  "(e)  Procedure."  and  if 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  would 
like  me  to  read  it.  I  can. 

Mr.  DODD.  Sure.  What  does  it  say? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  It  says: 

(e)  Procedure.- Insofar  as  possible,  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  will  be  conduct- 
ed without  resort  to  the  formalities  of  par- 


liamentary procedure  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  views  of  all  members.  Issues  of  pro- 
cedure which  may  arise  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  resolved  by  decision  of  the  Chair- 
man, in  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Chief  Clerk.  The  Chairman,  in  consultation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  may 
also  propose  special  procedures  to  govern 
the  consideration  of  particular  matters  by 
the  Committee. 

I  think  my  colleague.  Senator  Lugar. 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  committee, 
may  vpropriately  address  the  Sena- 
tor's question  as  welL 

Mr.  DODD.  Where  does  the  legal 
counsel  get  the  authority?  My  col- 
league from  Alaska  said  the  legal 
counsel  made  the  decision  that  it  was 
extraordinary. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield  so  I  may  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut? 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  raised  is  an  important 
one. 

On  this  occasion,  and  I  stress  "this 
occasion."  because  I  do  not  want  to  es- 
tablish precedent,  nor  I  think  does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  in  trying  to 
woiii  out  a  troubling  circumstance,  I 
gave  authority  to  the  legal  couinsel.  I 
asked  him,  in  essence,  to  report  the 
treaty  to  the  floor  without  a  written 
report.  It  was  not  on  his  own  volition. 
It  came  on  my  volition. 

Let  me  Just  indicate  at  the  outset 
that  I  appreciate  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  raised.  I 
think  it  is  an  important  one. 

I  visited  at  length  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Pell,  of 
Rhode  Island,  because  we  have  tried 
from  the  beginning  to  understand  the 
rules.  We  have  not  had  a  long  tenure 
in  oiu-  relationship  as  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member,  but  never- 
theless, it  has  been,  I  think,  a  very 
good  one,  which  I  cherish  as  I  do  my 
relationship  with  each  member  of  the 
committee  in  a  sense  of  comity.  We 
have  tried,  I  believe,  to  understand  the 
rules  and  to  make  certain  they  were 
not  obtrusive  and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  protect  people. 

I  think  the  3-day  rule  is  an  impor- 
tant rule  which,  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  have  cited,  says: 

A  member  of  the  Committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intentions  to  file  suivlemental. 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  Committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such  views,  in 
writing. .  .  . 

That  is  an  important  rule  and  it  is 
one  that  I  think  should  be  observed. 

The  rule  with  regard  to  treaties,  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
pointed  out.  imposes  an  even  greater 
oblit^tion.   Treaties   are   covered   by 
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rule  IX  as  a  separate  matter  and  I 
think  this  reflects  their  elevated  posi- 
tion. 

Let  me  Just  add  this  thought  to  the 
conversation,  and  that  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  read  to 
me  the  record  of  that  meeting.  I  think 
we  were  all  present  on  the  occasion. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
turned  to  me  before  asking  for  recog- 
nition to  indicate  that  a  request  for  a 
report  was  going  to  be  forthcoming.  I 
then  recognized  him,  as  it  turned  out. 
Just  before  or  Just  after  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  had  engaged  in 
questioning  a  witness  and  some  collo- 
quy occurred,  and  he  made  a  state- 
ment which  is  a  part  of  the  record. 

What  I  think  is  fair  to  say.  and  I 
have  a  disagreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  which  I  will  be 
frank  to  say  on  this,  is  that  "a 
member"  means  that.  In  other  words, 
if  a  member  of  the  committee  asks  for 
this  type  of  consideration,  I  think  that 
it  must  be  granted. 

But  in  this  particular  case.  Senator 
Pdx  indicated  to  me  that  this  was  not 
his  request,  relying.  I  suppose,  on 
some  custom  from  the  past.  His  feel- 
ing was  that  whoever  the  member  was 
need  not  be  disclosed:  he  could  remain 
anonjmious  in  the  situation. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  member 
really  must  make  the  request.  It  need 
not  be  a  written  one;  it  might  be  an 
oral  request.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  a 
check  and  balance  against  arbitrary 
delays  that  there  is  a  responsibility  in- 
volved in  making  this  Idnd  of  request. 

I  think  that  will  be  true  of  many 
procedures  in  our  committee  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  tried  already  to 
wrestle  with  the  7-day  rule  which  has 
been  another  one  of  our  committee 
understandings  so  it  is  not  used  to 
cause  delay. 

In  this  partictilar  instance,  my  ruling 
may  appear  arbitrary.  If  so,  I  apolo- 
gize for  that.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  was  Important  to  establish  that  a  re- 
quest must  be  made  by  a  member  and 
the  responsibility  must  lie  with  the 
member  mailing  the  request  and  that 
the  rule  should  be  observed. 

I  think  we  proceeded  through  a  tor- 
tuous afternoon  because  obviously 
there  is  great  importance  placed  on 
this  treaty  by  the  President,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  Mr.  Derwlnski 
on  their  behalf.  Myself  and  others  at- 
tempted to  find  out  who  the  anony- 
mous member  might  be. 

We  have  found  out.  and  I  think 
under  the  circumstances  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  be  a  part  not  only  of 
this  debate  but  a  part  of  the  whole 
consideration.  They  are  quite  relevant, 
and  I  offer  assurance  that  in  the  event 
any  member  of  the  committee  asked 
for  a  r^x>rt  with  regard  to  a  treaty  or 
with  regard  to  a  regular  measure  that 
that  request  would  be  granted  without 
deviation. 


I  would  request,  though,  in  the 
event  of  unusual  circumstances,  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  the  member 
so  that  I  might  express,  if  the  member 
did  not  know,  what  I  would  consider 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  I 
would  try  to  reach  an  accommodation 
in  a  face-to-face  manner. 

Mr.  DODD.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield?  I  do  not 
know  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
floor  is  available. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DODD.  BCr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  my  friend  from 
Indiana,  and  let  me  say  at  the  outset  I 
have  the  highest  regard  and  deepest 
respect  for  him  and  I  am  already  en- 
Josring  immensely  his  chairmanship 
and  the  hearings  we  have  had  are 
some  of  the  best  I  have  attended  in  4 
years  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee from  a  global  foreign  policy 
perspective. 

He  has  identified  the  problem,  and  I 
appreciate  his  comments  on  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  my 
purpose  was  not  to  hide  my  identity. 
In  fact,  when  Ambassador  Derwlnski, 
who  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine  called  me, 
he  said,  "Can  you  help  me  and  tell  me 
who  the  member  is  who  will  not  iden- 
tify himself?" 

I  said.  "Ed.  look  no  further.  Tou  are 
talking  to  the  member." 

I  am  not  hiding  anything. 

The  tradition  has  been,  as  I  under- 
stood it.  that  a  member  go  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  to  make  a  re- 
quest if  he  wishes  to  file  something, 
supplemental  views  or  additional 
views. 

So  I  only  did  what  I  thought  was 
custom  and  tradition,  and  that  was  to 
make  the  request  of  my  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

I  appreciate  his  decision  to  be  candid 
about  not  necessarily,  at  least  at  the 
outset,  revealing  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator who  made  the  request.  But  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  that  request  of 
him  and  if  I  put  him  in  an  awkward 
position.  I  apologize  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

But  I  certainly  had  no  intention  to 
hide  my  identity.  I  merely  wanted  to 
fUe  supplemental  views  and  made  the 
request  through  my  ranldng  minority 
member,  and  when  I  discovered  last 
night  that  the  treaty  had  been  filed 
anyway,  my  feeling  was  that  if  we  are 
not  going  to  have  this  3-day  rule— and 
it  is  not  really  a  rule;  as  I  understand 
it.  the  Senate  rules  do  not  provide  for 
this  at  all.  so  I  guess  it  is  more  custom 
and  tradition  than  it  is  a  specifically 
rule,  although  the  chairman  may  en- 
lighten me  on  that  as  well. 


But  at  any  rate,  I  accept  his  commit- 
ment, certainly  that  this  should  not 
happen  again,  and  as  he  luiows,  there 
are  others  from  the  time  to  time  who 
will  want  to  file  views  on  things  and 
clearly  and  particularly  in  matters  as 
treaties,  because  of  their  extraordi- 
nary natiu«,  and  it  is  important  that 
they  be  given  that  opportunity. 

So  I  appreciate  his  comments  im- 
mensely on  that.  As  I  told  my  friend 
from  Alaska,  and  I  also  point  out  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  Senator 
EvAirs,  and  others,  who  I  know  have  a 
deep  interest  in  this  matter  from  the 
Northwest  of  our  country,  colleagues 
from  the  other  body  who  came  over 
here  to  see  me  the  last  24  hours— I 
have  received  more  calls  from  friends 
in  the  Northwest  in  the  last  24  hours, 
less  than  24  hours,  than  I  have  in  4 
years— my  intention,  of  course,  is  to  be 
supportive  of  this  treaty. 

So  I  accept  the  chairman's  com- 
ments on  this.  I  appreciate  it  im- 
mensely. I  think  this  record  will  help, 
in  terms  of  the  futiuv,  on  how  we 
handle  the  matters  where  supplemen- 
tal views  are  wished  to  be  filed  by  any 
member  of  the  committee.  I  thank 
him  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Certainly,  I  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  luiderstanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  Let  me  Just 
say  reciprocally  that  I  regret  any  mis- 
understanding on  my  part.  But  I  do 
want  to  affirm  Just  for  the  record— 
and  the  Senator  has  properly  raised 
the  question  at  least  of  whether  it  is  a 
Senate  rule  or  not— that  we  have 
adopted  a  committee  rule  that  in  fact 
provides  for  this  3-day  period  of  time. 
We  are  not  establishing  a  precedent 
per  se.  but  my  own  understanding  and 
my  own  hope  and.  I  might  say.  per- 
haps that  of  many  members  of  the 
committee,  perhaps  a  fair  number,  is 
that  if  a  member  does  wish  to  make  a 
request,  that  he  would  identify  him- 
self or  herself  and  that  we  would  pro- 
ceed automatically  to  this. 

I  must  say  I  have  had  a  good  collo- 
quy with  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  and  his  procedure  might  not  be 
the  same.  So  I  want  to  identify  that 
we  are  not  necessarily  unanimous  in 
that  thought,  but.  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure, if  we  could  operate  in  this 
fashion  at  least  for  the  coming  2  years 
or  so,  that  would  be  helpful  and  I  be- 
lieve will  probably  l}e  fair  with  regard 
to  other  members. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
from  time  to  time  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  might  wish  to  slow 
things  down  for  a  bit.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  to  such  a  slow  pace  that  certain 
things  are  never  heard  and  never 
done.  So.  at  the  outset,  if  we  could 
have  some  comity  on  the  3-day  rule 
and  the  7-day  nile  and  understand 


that  we  take  responsibility  for  these 
things.  I  will  bend  over  backward  to 
make  certain  that  our  rules  are  en- 
forced. 

Vit.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Just  merely  say,  and  I  presume  this  is 
the  case,  since  my  good  friend  the 
chairman,  pointed  out  that  this  would 
be  something  he  would  request  of  all 
of  the  members  of  the  committee— and 
I  presume  he  is  speaking  about  the 
majority  as  well  as  the  minority- that 
if  majority  members  object  or  wish  to 
file  majority  views— and  I  have  not 
mentioned  this  to  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island— that  the  majority 
member  would  have  to  identify  him- 
self to  the  minority. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  That  would  be  true 
with  both  the  majority  and  minority. 

Ux.  DODD.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
for  his  comments  and  assurances  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
very  much  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  very  forthcoming  state- 
ment. I  can  see  where  some  of  the 
problems  and  wrinldes  were  here.  But 
I  would  add  I  really  believe  there  may 
well  be  occassions  in  the  future  when, 
as  a  matter  of  Just  general  precaution, 
either  to  slow  things  down  or  because 
I  feel  somebody  may  have  an  objection 
later  on  and  may  want  to  reserve  the 
right,  that  I  will  feel  committed  to  say 
that  I  would  like  3  days  for  the  filing 
of  a  report,  even  though  I  do  not  have 
any  idea  at  the  moment  whether  it  is 
the  Senator  from  X  or  the  Senator 
from  T.  But  I  think  we  can  work  this 
out. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  jield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  colloquy 
that  has  taken  place  between  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Senator  Lugar] 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
think  that  it  has  cleared  the  air  on  a 
procedural  situation  that  probably  was 
clouded  by  the  fact  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching 6  o'clock  and  if  movement 
was  not  made  on  the  filing  of  a  report 
for  the  treaty  prior  to  that  time,  we 
were  in  very  real  danger  of  losing  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  vote  prior  to  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this 
week.  It  is  indeed  too  bad  that  some  of 
the  communication  has  broken  down, 
but  I  think  with  the  colloquy  that 
took  place  the  matter  of  procedure 
within  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  addressed  this  question  ade- 
quately and.  as  a  consequence,  the  tra- 
ditional procedure  of  a  3-day  rule  is 
protected  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  this  unusual  situation  have  been  ap- 
propriately addressed. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  Senator 


STEvora  for  his  comments  and  sup- 
port, and  Senator  McCLxnu.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  with  regard  to 
the  commitment  that  indeed  there  is  a 
concern  over  the  role  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  with  regard  to  representation  in 
Commission  decisions,  and  the  recog- 
nition that  they  indeed  should  have 
an  appropriate  voice.  I  assume  that 
has  been  addressed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

VLc.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  yielding. 

I  have  Just  been  on  the  telephone 
with  the  Governor  of  my  State,  and  he 
has  indicated  that  while  he,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  would  have  preferred  to 
have  a  different  treaty  arrangement 
with  respect  to  Idaho's  participation 
on  the  Commission  and  on  the  panel, 
that  he  concurs  in  the  Judgment 
which  I  have  stated  that  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  negotiations  and  the 
nature  of  the  threat  to  the  fisheries 
resource,  that  it  is  better  to  accept 
that  alternative  arrangement  than  to 
insist  upon  any  change  in  the  treaty. 
He  does  not  desire,  and  he  wished  that 
I  should  state  that  he  does  not  desire, 
the  treaty  be  delayed. 

I  would  Just  like  to  add  for  the 
Record  that  it  would  be  my  under- 
standing, and  I  hope  it  is  borne  out  by 
practice,  that  the  Idaho  participation, 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  under  the 
rules  and  regulation,  wiU  be  deemed  to 
Ije  official,  or  an  actual  performance 
of  an  advisory  committee  member, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  so 
that  their  attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Commission  and  their  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  of  the  panel 
would  be  deemed  to  be  actual  perform- 
ance for  the  U.S.  section  and  for  the 
Commission.  And  that  becomes  impor- 
tant only  because  that  covers  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  compensation  for  their  actual  ex- 
penses in  attending. 

That  is  a  matter  that  is  my  under- 
standing at  this  time.  I  hope  that  that 
will  be  proven  to  be  so  in  practice 
under  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Blr.  President,  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  ttiat  matter 
could  be  i4>propriately  arranged.  It 
would  be  my  wish  to  support  that. 

I  might  add  for  the  Rbcoro  that  our 
Governor,  Governor  Sheffield,  was  in 
commimication  with  your  Governor, 
Governor  Evans,  lu-ging  that  indeed 
this  matter  not  be  held  up. 

(Mr.  DENTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  WiD  the  Senator  yield? 

BIr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Vir.  President,  on  a 
second  issue  that  has  concerned  us  in 
this  discussion,  namely  the  very  im- 
portant problem  of  acid  rain  as  it  af- 
fects fishing  on  both  of  our  coasts  and 


with  the  Canadians.  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  issue  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President.  I  have  Joined 
in  a  conversation  with  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  Senator  Dodd  and 
suggested  that  he  and  I  author  a  letter 
to  the  President  that  I  could  present 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  this  after- 
noon emphasizing  the  urgency  of  this 
matter. 

And  I  simply,  as  a  matter  of  record 
in  this  debate,  want  to  indicate  my 
own  conviction  that  this  is  important, 
and  that  I  am  prepared  to  move  expe- 
ditiously with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  my  colleague,  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration because  it  might  be  very 
important  to  the  administration  in  the 
preparation  for  the  negotiations  that 
are  now  to  occur  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  and  our  Canadian 
friends. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield?  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  Indiana's 
assurance  on  that.  I  think  that  will 
help.  I  should  point  out  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  others  have  indicat- 
ed that  they  deeply  concerned  about 
this  issue.  I  have  mentioned  the  issue 
of  acid  rain.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  problem 
in  the  Pacific.  We  can  talk  about 
stocks,  but  if  there  are  not  going  to  be 
stocks  living  to  be  fished,  there  is  not 
any  point  in  talking  about  a  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty.  So  I  really  appreciate 
the  Senator  from  Indiana's  agreement 
to  do  work  on  a  Joint  letter  to  that 
effect. 

I  might  ask  others  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  cosign  such  a  letter  as  weU 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
treaty— that  this  a  major  issue,  obvi- 
ously, as  all  of  us  know,  that  will  be 
discussed  with  the  Canadians  in  the 
coming  week,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
around  for  15  years,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty;  or  37  years, 
as  in  the  Genocide  Convention,  but 
only  about  5.  But  even  so,  it  is  one  of 
severe  tension  between  two  neighbors, 
two  good  neighbors  in  this  case.  I 
think  the  letter  will  help-I  hope, 
anyway— to  encourage  the  administra- 
tion to  proceed  more  expeditiously  to 
respond  to  the  Canadian  proposals 
that  they  have  now  offered  with  our 
own,  or  accept  or  come  up  with  our 
own.  They  may  not  accept.  I  doubt 
they  will.  That  will  help.  I  think,  to 
get  this  thing  moving.  I  ^predate 
that  assurance. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Ux.  MURKOWSKI.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  indeed  Join  in 
the  letter  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

At  this  time.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, if  he  has  any  intention  to 
amend  the  debate  fiuther  to  the 
treaty  on  an  artide-by-article  basis. 
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Mr.  DODO.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  light  of  the  assur- 
ances from  the  good  Senator  from  In- 
diana with  regard  to  the  procedures  on 
handling  supplemental  views  in  the 
future,  and  the  decision  to  send  a 
letter  to  the  President,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  be  delivered  if  possi- 
ble today  on  the  acid  rain  Issue  as  it 
relates  to  the  upcoming  visit,  and  the 
delay  in  consideration  of  that  particu- 
lar item.  I  will  not  offer  any  additional 
amendments  to  various  articles  of  this 
specific  salmon  treaty.  And  I  appreci- 
ate the  patience.  I  might  add.  of  my 
colleagues,  and  It  is  not  tryinjg:  to  be 
obstreperous  for  the  sake  of  being  ob- 
streperous. But  these  are  two  matters 
of  significant  importance  to  me.  I 
wanted  to  raise  them.  I  am  very  sati- 
fied. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  assure  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  I  think  his 
contribution  has  been  significant  in 
the  discussion  on  the  treaty  to  bring 
about  attention  on  this  very  important 
matter  of  acid  rain.  I  will  again  re- 
spectfully urge  that  he  consider  the 
consequences  of  Just  what  foundation 
this  salmon  treaty  will  mean  if  Indeed 
it  is  looked  upon  as  simply  that;  a 
buUding  block  for  future  agreements 
with  Canada  on  some  of  our  mutual 
problems.  The  issue  that  he  has  high- 
lighted of  acid  rain  is  certainly  a  pre- 
mier topic  and  one  that  the  citizens  of 
both  nations  would  agree  must  be  re- 
solved and  by  highlighting  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut;  cut  has  done  a 
substantial  service  to  both  our  coun- 
tries. 

As  a  consequence.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  mind 
if  we  advance  the  treaty  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  so  that  any  debate 
that  might  take  place  on  a  resolution 
could  be  initiated. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
unanimous-consent  request  is  pending. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  temporarily 
withdraw,  Mr.  President,  the  request 
for  advancement  to  resolution  of  rati- 
fication pending  clarification  from  my 
colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 


Ml.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  that  procedurally  because  I  under- 
stand they  wish  to  check  with  respect 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
think  that  is  a  reasonable  request,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  make  Just  a  few  comments 
which  I  think  will  help  to  expedite 
this  matter.  Otherwise.  I  will  wait 
until  they  check  and  then  make  my 
comments.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  no 
reason  not  to  do  it  right  now. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  certain- 
ly not  object.  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
quonmi  call  being  in  progress. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  We  have  with- 
drawn the  quorum  call.  I  think  I  now 
have  the  floor.  Is  that  correct.  Mr. 
President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
procedural  issue  which  I  gather  was 
discussed  earlier  before  I  was  able  to 
come  to  the  floor.  I  understand  that 
with  one  prior  exception  which  I  un- 
derstand was  the  consequence  of  a 
staff  error  at  the  time  that  no  treaty 
has  been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  since  1946  that  was  not  accom- 
panied by  a  written  report.  I  gather 
there  was  one  instance  in  1979.  but  I 
am  told  that  was  a  mistake.  It  was 
simply  an  error  made.  It  was  brought 
out  here  not  accompanied  by  a  report, 
but  the  standard  procedure  has  been 
that  treaties  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  report.  This  treaty  is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  report. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  this  addi- 
tional issue  of  the  desire  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut  to 
have  filed  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views.  Of  course,  he  was 
precluded  from  doing  that  by  the  pro- 
cedure that  was  followed.  I  gather 
there  has  been  an  exchange  that  in 
effect  says  that  this  should  not  have 
happened  this  way,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee wil  not  operate  in  this  manner 
in  the  future  so  that  it  will  not  happen 
again.  That  seems  to  me  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  be  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion. But  I  do  think  that  what  appears 
to  be  a  simple  procedural  matter  is  a 
matter  of  some  consequence  and  some 
importance  that  after  all  does  go  to 
the  ability  to  state  our  views  and  con- 
sider these  matters  on  the  substance. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Will  my  col- 
league yield  for  a  suggestion  that 
might  address  this  specific  concern? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  What  I  have 
before  me  is  the  report  that  would 
have  been  filed,  and  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, we  might  consider  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  enter  it 
into  the  Rccord. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  How  does  that  ad- 
dress the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  have  his  statement  in- 


cluded In  the  report,  because  it  was  a 
request  that  was  made  in  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield? 

l«fr.  SARBANES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  that.  I  will 
file  some  views  today  for  the  report. 
But  I  think  the  point  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  the  one  I  was  trying 
to  make,  la  while  I  appreciate  that,  the 
reason  for  filing  the  report  along  with 
the  bill  is  to  give  coUeagues  who  are 
not  members  of  the  committee  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  what  is  in  the 
bill.  If  there  are  additional  supplemen- 
tal minority  views  with  regard  to  that 
particular  measure,  then  our  col- 
leagues who  do  not  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee have  the  opportunity  to  review 
that  so  they  can  make  a  decision 
whether  or  not  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Further.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  the 
usual  procedure  is  for  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  report  to  see  if  in  fact 
they  feel  it  expresses  the  committee's 
view,  or  if  they  are  filing  an  additional 
view,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  re- 
sponse to  the  report.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  enter  into  a  procedure  here 
where  a  document  Is  put  into  the 
Record  as  the  committee  report  if 
that  document  has  not  received  the 
normal  review  and  clearances  that  a 
committee  report  would  have. 

It  is  not  comparable  to  a  Member 
getting  up  and  making  his  statement 
and  asking  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude his  statement  in  the  Rxcoro. 
That  is  the  Member's  statement. 

This  is  a  committee  report  and  there 
is  a  standard  procedure  for  screening 
and  reviewing  committee  reports, 
which  I  think  is  important  to  the 
proper  operation  of  the  Senate  as  an 
institution. 

So  in  addition  to  the  point  which  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  making, 
about  having  reports  available  for  en- 
lightenment of  the  Members  not  on 
the  committee,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  get  into  the  practice  of  put- 
ting in  a  "committee  report"  by  unani- 
mous consent  on  the  floor  when  Mem- 
bers have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  committee  report  and 
passed  Judgment  on  what  they 
thought  the  committee's  Judgment 
was,  or  if  they  disagreed  making  their 
own  statement  in  that  regard,  dis- 
"agreeing  with  the  committee  report. 

It  seems  to  me  that  having  a  report 
to  accompany  treaties  is  an  important 
consideration.  Except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  the  rule  is  that  they 
shall  be  acompanled  by  a  report.  I  am 
informed  that  this  has  only  happened 
once  since  1946  that  a  treaty  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  a  written  report.  I  Inquired 
about  that  and  they  said  a  terrible 


mistake  was  made  by  the  staff  at  the 
Ume. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  principle 
and  I  think  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  request  that 
was  made  that  he  be  able  to  file  sup- 
plemental, minority,  or  additional 
views,  is  in  keeping  with  our  past  prac- 
tice. 
Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments.  I  agree  with  him  100 
percent  on  this  matter.  I  wiU  file 
whatever  additional  views  I  would 
have  fUed  in  the  committee  report  of 
the  Record  today  rather  than  try  to 
go  through  the  report  process.  I  said 
that  I  would  use  today's  Record.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  his  comments  and  observa- 
tions on  this  matter  and  could  not 
agree  with  him  more. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

lix.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  I  believe  the  con- 
sensus of  the  discussion  is  that  the 
matter  of  dealing  with  this  was  ex- 
traordinary. There  was  discussion  ear- 
lier as  to  the  timeliness  of  this  and  the 
fact  that  because  of  some  conf usicm  a 
Senator  was  asking  for  the  report  to 
be  held  up  before  movement  on  the 
floor.  That  issue  has  now  been  cleared 
up. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  Senators  with  regard  to 
an  accompanying  report.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  qutie  adequately  indicated 
to  my  colleague  from  Connecticut  that 
indeed  this  was  an  extraordinary  situ- 
ation, but  it  was  not  going  to  be,  by 
any  means,  a  pattern  or  a  precedent 
that  would  follow  in  the  committee.  If 
I  can  give  additional  assurance  of  that 
to  my  colleague  from  Maryland,  that 
is  my  intent. 

In  regard  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  report  going  into  the  Record, 
there  was  the  issue  of  whether  the 
treaty  should  have  come  down  with  a 
report  for  the  edification  Of  any  Sena- 
tor who  wishes  It,  there  is  report  lan- 
guage and  it  can  be  put  into  the 
Record  at  an  appropriate  time. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  ask 
that  it  be  put  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  put  in  that  statement  to 
explain  the  treaty  as  the  Senator's 
statement,  I  obviously  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  will  object  to  having  it  now  put 
in  as  the  committee  report.  We  have 
not  followed  the  appropriate  process 
for  presenting  a  document  to  the 
Senate  which  will  be  "the  committee 
report." 

I  may  not  object  to  the  substance, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  follow 
this  procedure.  If  the  Senator  wishes 


to  put  it  in  as  a  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  with  respect  to  this 
treaty,  I  will  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURKOW8K?  I  will  accommo- 
date my  colleague  from  Maryland  and 
I  will  Just  fUe  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  filed  as  a  committee  report. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  will  ask  the 
Chair  to  rule  whether  it  is  approprate 
to  fUe  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  file  a  report  on  behalf  of 
the  committee. 

tix.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut could  indicate  where  we  are  on  the 
matter  of  moving  this  treaty. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  see  If  I  follow 
what  has  transpired.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  this  Senator  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  filing  this  as  a  statement  of  his 
views.  I  would  have  an  objection,  how- 
ever, to  having  it  construed  as  a  com- 
mittee report.  I  would  like  to  see  what 
is  written  in  it  and  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  respond  to  it.  But  we  are  doing 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Nor- 
mally that  would  be  done  in  commit- 
tee before  it  comes  to  the  Senate. 
That,  to  me,  would  be  setting  a  prece- 
dent. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Rather  than 
pursue  it,  I  will  file  it  after  the  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  we  have  a  chance  to 
read  it  and  fUe  our  views  before  it  is 
submitted  for  the  Record?  The  report 
may  not  be  filed  until  perhaps  next 
week  before  those  get  in. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  for  some 
reason  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
objects  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  in 
this  I  will  withdraw  it  and  we  can  pro- 
ceed -f/ith  the  business  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Fine. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Must  committee 
reports  to  be  fUed  be  available  3  days 
for  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  to  be  filed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  made  an  inquiry  about 
which  the  Chair  has  no  particular  Ju- 
risdiction nor  personal  knowledge. 
However,  there  is  a  Senate  rule  per- 
taining to  this  matter.  The  rule  is  rule 
XXVI,  paragraph  10(c).  which  rule 
states  as  follows: 

(c)  If  at  the  time  of  approval  of  a  measure 
or  matter  by  any  committee  (except  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  any  member 
of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  intention  to 
file  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled  to  not 
less  than  three  calendar  days  in  which  to 
file  such  views,  in  writing,  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of,  the  report  filed  by  the  committee  with 


respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  sliall  be  printed  in  a  stogie  volume 
which— 

And  it  goes  on  from  there. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  In  view  of  that 
rule,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  the  docu- 
ment he  wishes  to  present  should  be 
included  as,  in  effect,  the  Senator's 
statement  with  respect  to  this  treaty. 

B«r.  MURKOWSKI.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  withdraw  it.  it  would 
appear  to  be  irrelevant,  because  it  has 
not  been  submitted.  There  was  an  ob- 
jection raised,  so  I  withdrew  it.  As  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  con- 
cerned, the  question  is  moot. 

Bfr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  IX>DD.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  international  agreements 
which  are  designed  to  manage  and 
protect  our  Nation's  valuable  fishery 
resources.  However,  agreements  such 
as  the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  will 
become  meaningless  if  something  con- 
structive is  not  done  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  Canada  on  the  acid  rain 
problem.  Fishery  resources  are  dying 
at  an  alarming  rate  because  of  this 
growing  problem. 

Acid  rain  Is  a  phenomenon  that 
occurs  when  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide 
combine  with  cloud  moisture  to  form 
mild  solutions  of  sulfuric  and  nitric 
acids.  According  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA],  a  number  of 
environmental  organizations  and  some 
researchers,  precipitation  becomes 
acidified  when  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides  emitted  by  fossil-fueled  power- 
plants,  vehicles  and  other  sources, 
both  natural  and  manmade.  are  chemi- 
cally changed  in  the  atmopshere  and 
return  to  Earth  as  acid  compoimds. 
They  contend  that  this  acidity  Is  caus- 
ing a  wide  range  of  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment and  may  indirectly  damage 
human  health.  They  cite  evidence  that 
it  kills  freshwater  fish,  disrupts  other 
parts  of  aquatic  ecosystems  and  may 
injure  forests,  reduce  crop  yields  and 
damage  manmade  materials  including 
buildings,  statuary,  finishes  and 
metals. 

This  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Adirondack  lakes  have 
gone  from  an  average  pH  of  about  6.8 
in  the  1930's  to  about  4.8  in  1975.  Ap- 
parently as  a  result  of  this,  between 
100  and  200  are  now  devoid  of  fish. 
Based  on  limited  sampling  and  prelim- 
inary sensitivity  analysis,  Canadian  of- 
ficials believe  that  between  2.000  and 
4.000  lakes  in  Ontario  are  similarly 
"dead"  and  that  tens  of  thousands 
more  are  at  risk.  The  species  of  fish  in 
these  lakes  simply  cannot  reproduce  at 
pH's  below  5. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  now  in  effect  con- 
tains no  provisions  designed  specifical- 
ly to  control  acid  rain.  Nor  do  the  ad- 
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ministration's  proposals  for  revision  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  address  the  problem 
of  acid  rain  directly,  except  to  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  a  strong  re- 
search program.  Many  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals,  if  put  into  effect, 
would  encourage  increased  rather 
than  decreased  sulfur  dioxide  and  ni- 
trogen oxide  emissions. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  sulfur 
dioxide  Is  even  worse.  Acid  precipita- 
tion is  expected  to  increase  with  great- 
er coal  use.  The  presently  observed  in- 
creased acidity  of  rainfall  in  the 
United  States  has  occurred  during  a 
period— 1950-77— in  which  coal  use  ex- 
panded by  30  percent.  Now,  with  pro- 
jections indicating  a  near  doubling  of 
coal  use  between  1977  and  1990,  the 
problem  will  become  significantly 
worse,  especially  in  view  of  the  pro- 
jected 224  percent  increase  in  the  use 
of  coal  for  electricity  generation 
during  the  same  period.  The  problem 
could  be  exacerbated  even  further 
through  conversion  of  existing  oil- 
fired  powerplants  to  coal.  These  con- 
verted plants  may  be  held  subject  to 
stringent  new-source  performance 
standards. 

Acid  rain  has  become  a  major  issue 
in  United  States-Canadian  relations. 
The  issue  of  transboundary  air  pollu- 
tion was  first  discussed  by  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments 
during  the  1976  visit  to  Ottawa  by 
EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train. 

Following  a  1978  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
calling  for  the  negotiation  of  a  bilater- 
al agreement,  both  governments  set  up 
a  research  consultation  group  to 
advise  on  the  state  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  went  on  to  negotiate  two 
documents  as  preliminary  steps 
toward  an  air  quality  agreement. 

The  Joint  statement  of  July  1979 
sets  out  the  agreed  set  of  principles 
and  practices  the  United  States  and 
Canada  seeic  to  apply  in  resolving  bi- 
lateral environmental  problems. 
Noting  that  both  countries  "share  a 
determination  to  reduce  or  prevent 
transboundary  air  pollution,"  the  Joint 
statement  sumnuurizes  the  existing 
basis  of  obligation,  commitment  and 
cooperative  practice  which  applies  to 
transboundU7  air  pollution. 

In  a  memorandiun  of  intent  of 
August  1980,  both  nations  recognized 
the  urgency  of  dealing  with  a  variety 
of  transboundary  air  pollution  prob- 
lems including  acid  rain  and  pledged 
to  conclude  a  bilateral  agreement  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  told  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment it  intends  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  memorandum.  To  pave  the  way 
for  negotiations  leading  to  an  air  qual- 
ity agreement,  the  memorandiun  of 
intent  established  five  bilateral  techni- 
cal work  groups  which  are  now  In  the 
process  of  developing  the  best  current 
scientific  and  technical  assessments  of 
what  is  known  about  the  problem  and 


possible  ways  of  controlling  it.  The 
working  groups  have  failed  to  meet 
the  timetable  specified  in  the  memo- 
randum of  Intent  and,  at  least  private- 
ly, the  Canadians  complain  of  XJS. 
procrastination. 

The  memorandum  of  Intent  also 
committed  both  governments  to  take 
interim  measures,  including  stricter 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  pos- 
sible new  legislation,  to  curb  trans- 
boundary air  pollution  and  acid  rain. 
In  an  aide-memoire  dated  March  6. 
1981.  the  Canadian  Government  has 
cited  several  important  measures  it 
has  taken  to  meet  its  obligations.  The 
large  INCO  smelter  at  Sudbury.  On- 
tario, has  been  served  with  a  control 
order  to  reduce  emissions  over  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  and  a  study  has 
been  launched  to  determine  the  great- 
est additional  reductions  that  would 
be  feasible.  Ontario  Hydro,  another 
major  source  of  acid  precursor  pollut- 
ants in  central  Canada,  is  beginning  a 
series  of  steps  aimed  at  reducing  emis- 
sions 43  percent  by  1990.  The  aide- 
memoire  notes  that  these  measiu'es 
have  been  taken  "in  the  expectation 
the  measures  will  be  similarly  forth- 
coming from  the  United  States." 

To  implement  the  commitments  un- 
dertaken in  the  memorandum  of 
intent  and  to  give  domestic  effect  to 
the  agreement  being  negotiated, 
Canada  believes  that  strong  and  effec- 
tive clean  air  legislation  is  required  at 
the  Federal  level.  In  December  1980, 
the  Canadian  Government  amended 
Canada's  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  a 
clear  and  enhanced  authority  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  trans- 
boundary pollution  originating  in 
Canada. 

The  current  efforts  of  Senator 
MrrcHXix  and  others  to  amend  the 
U.S.  Clean  Air  Act  will  directly  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  bilateral  negotiat- 
ing process  now  underway.  Canada  has 
been  deeply  concerned  at  the  recent 
emergence  of  proposals  for  Clean  Air 
Act  revisions  that  could  result  in  a  di- 
luted Federal  ability  to  control  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  transboundary  air 
pollution.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  that  if  the  United 
States  Is  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
Canada,  the  revised  Clean  Air  Act 
must  ensure  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  the  legislative  authority  and 
regulatory  means  to  begin  controlling 
long-range  transboundary  air  pollu- 
tion. 

While  more  research  is  needed, 
Canada  believes  that  enough  is  now 
known  to  warrant  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  oxide,  the  main  acid  pre- 
ciuior  pollutants.  Consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  the  memorandum  of 
intent  signed  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  1980,  Canada  has 
begun  to  curtail  its  emissions.  Since  at 
least  one-half  of  the  acid  rain  falling 
on   Canada  originates  south   of   the 


border,  Canada  is  continuing  to  urge 
parallel  actions  in  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  administra- 
tion make  a  good-faith  effort  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  Canada  which  will 
reduce  oxide  emissions  by  a  fixed  per- 
centage within  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  lend  my  support  for  rati- 
fication of  the  United  States-Canada 
Pacific  Salmon  Interception  Treaty 
and  for  the  passage  of  its  enabling  leg- 
islation H.R.  1093.  This  treaty  is  the 
result  of  more  than  15  years  of  negoti- 
ations between  our  two  nations. 
Countless  individuals  have  spent 
untold  hours  in  intense  bargaining  to 
make  this  treaty  a  reality.  Oiu*  action 
today  will  validate  their  selfless  ef- 
forts in  reaching  an  agreement  that  is 
not  only  equitable  but  also  serves  to 
restore  and  enhance  a  valuable  re- 
source. Pacific  Ocean  salmon. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  it  has  been 
clear  that  there  was  a  crisis  brewing  in 
the  North  Pacific.  Once  plentiful 
stocks  of  salmon  were  dwindling. 
Coastal  communities  dependent  upon 
the  salmon  resource  were  suffering 
economic  difficulties  as  the  fishing 
fleet  returned  with  fewer  fish.  Indians 
who  had  historically  relied  upon  large 
numbers  of  salmon  returning  to  their 
spawing  grounds  found  their  harvests 
to  be  declining.  It  was  obvious  that 
action  needed  to  be  taken  to  reverse 
this  trend. 

The  treaty  before  us  today  offers  a 
first  step  in  solving  some  of  those 
problems.  At  present,  salmon  originat- 
ing in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  intercepted  in  significant 
numbers  by  fishermen  of  the  other 
nation.  This  treaty  will  increase  re- 
turns of  salmon  to  their  native  waters 
and,  therefore,  provide  an  increased 
return  on  the  dollars  we  have  already 
invested  in  fish  enhancement  pro- 
grams in  our  respective  countries.  This 
treaty  also  provides  a  framework  for 
cooperatively  managing  our  salmon 
stocks.  But  perhaps  most  importantly, 
by  guarding  against  overfishing  this 
treaty  guarantees  more  salmon  return- 
ing south  of  the  49th  parallel  thereby 
providing  a  stable  salmon  population. 
In  the  next  2  years  alone,  400,000 
more  Chinook  will  be  available  for 
harvest  in  the  waters  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  if  this  treaty 
is  ratified  by  us  today. 

The  impact  that  this  agreement  will 
have  on  the  Columbia  River  system  is, 
of  course,  of  particular  interest  to  me. 
When  Lewis  and  Clark  entered  the  Co- 
lumbia, they  spoke  with  amazement 
about  the  numbers  of  salmon  present 
in  the  river.  Over  the  years,  we  have 
seen  the  once  abundant  salmon  re- 
source dwindle  to  dangerously  low 
levels.  One  of  the  culprits  of  this  re- 
duction was  the  Federal  Government. 
By  building  dams  to  provide  hydro- 
electric power  to  homes  and  industry. 


we  inadvertently  contributed  to  the 
disruption  of  salmon  runs.  To  compen- 
sate for  this,  over  $800  million  has 
been  invested  in  fish  enhancement 
programs  along  the  system.  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  along  with 
the  treaty  Indian  tribes  and  private 
groups,  invest  millions  annually  in  en- 
hancement activities.  In  addition,  as  a 
result  of  the  1980  Northwest  Power 
Act,  as  much  as  $750  million  more  has 
been  pledged  by  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  for  enhancement 
over  the  next  20  years.  However,  these 
moneys  will  be  wasted  if  this  treaty  is 
not  ratified.  There  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  implement  programs  to  increase 
salmon  stocks  if  those  same  fish  are  to 
be  harvested  by  Canadian  fishermen. 
Without  ratification,  this  would  be  the 
case. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  this  treaty 
is  finally  before  us,  it  will  be  meaning- 
less If  we  do  not  provide  adequate  leg- 
islation to  see  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  can  be  implemented.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  H.R.  1093,  which  I  hope  will 
come  before  this  body  later  today,  pro- 
vides the  necessary  framework  to  com- 
plete the  mandates  contained  in  the 
treaty.  Furthermore,  I  am  committed 
to  work  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  see  that  adequate  funds 
are  made  available  for  the  restoration 
and  enhancement  of  salmon  stocks. 
The  Senate  must  pass  this  important 
legislation  if  we  are  to  begin  to  return 
the  salmon  resource  to  its  historic 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States- 
Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Interception 
Treaty  represents  the  interests  of 
many  diverse  groups.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  memory,  all  the  major  fish- 
ing groups  in  my  State  are  united  in  a 
common  effort.  The  coalition  includes 
charter  boat  operators,  commercial 
fishermen,  treaty  Indian  tribes,  port 
commissioners,  sport  fishermen,  envi- 
ronmentalists, and  the  Oregon  £>epart- 
ment  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  The  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  has 
even  endorsed  the  treaty  and  its  im- 
plementing legislation. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  praising  the  work 
done  by  the  many  dedicated  individ- 
uals whose  tireless  efforts  made  the 
treaty  a  reality.  State  Department 
Counselor  Edward  J.  Derwinski  and 
American  negotiator  Ted  Kronmlller 
will  share  my  lasting  admiration  for 
holding  the  negotiations  togetho- 
through  some  very  difficult  times. 
Also,  several  individuals  from  my 
State  were  instrumental  in  represent- 
ing the  diverse  Interests  in  the  Oregon 
flshhig  community.  Special  apprecia- 
tion must  go  to  Mr.  Jack  Donaldson, 
director  of  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Fish  and  WUdlife  and  Mr.  Tim 
Wapato.  executive  director  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Com- 
mission. I  appreciate  the  manner  in 
which  they  kept  me  Informed  of  the 


treaty's  progress  and  the  businesslike 
manner  in  which  they  represented 
their  respective  interests. 

The  efforts  of  these  men  and  many 
more  will  be  affirmed  when  we  ratify 
this  treaty.  I  urge  you  to  Join  me 
today  in  voting  for  ratification  of  the 
Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  and  passage  of 
HJl.  1093.  The  legacy  of  our  action 
will  be  measured  by  the  regeneration 
of  salmon  stocks  in  the  North  Pacific. 
■KPaisnrTATioii  or  VMSio  oh  th>  aovisort 
oomciTT^ 

Vit.  McCLURE.  tSx.  President,  Sena- 
tor GoRTOH,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
all  the  Senators  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  United  States-Canada  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Treaty.  I  know  that  you 
and  the  other  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Alaska  have  long  had 
a  special  concern  for  the  treaty's 
impact  on  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Canada,  and  Alaska. 

The  treaty  will  provide  a  greatly 
needed  mechanism  for  management  of 
salmon  originating  in  rivers  entering 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington. Idaho.  Canada,  and  Alaska. 
The  present  status  of  many  of  the  Pa- 
cific salmon  stocks  is  very  poor.  The 
provisions  of  this  treaty  will  allow 
coastwide  management  and  basinwide 
management  which  will  permit  re- 
building of  the  stocks  with  benefits  to 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Without  coordinated  management  be- 
tween these  parties  as  provided  for  in 
the  treaty  it  will  be  impossible  to  guar- 
antee sufficient  escapements  for  con- 
tinuous future  benefits. 

lAi.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor McClttre.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  support  of  the  United 
States-Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty. 
I  know  you  have  had  special  concern 
for  any  treaty  or  legislation  which 
woiild  impact  Idaho  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  fisheries.  I  know  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  hold  up  this  treaty  nor 
the  enabling  legislation  and  hope  that 
the  agreements  made  concerning 
Idaho's  representation  on  the  Adviso- 
ry Committee  will  adequately  repre- 
sent your  position. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Senator  Gorton,  in 
recognition  of  Idaho's  legitimate  and 
historic  fishery  on  the  Columbia  River 
basin,  a  number  of  steps  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  legislation 
implementing  the  treaty  protects 
Idaho's  interests.  One  of  the  UJS. 
Commissioners  on  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Commission  and  two  of  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Southern 
Panel  must  be  selected  from  among 
the  treaty  Indian  tribes  of  Idaho. 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  The  legisla- 
tion also  will  guarantee  Idaho  a  seat 
on  the  Advisory  Committee. 

In  addition,  the  rules  of  procedure 
governing  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Southern  Panel  will  des- 
ignate that  a  representative  of  the 


State  of  Idaho  shaU  be  notifled  of  aU 
meetings,  and  be  provided  agendas 
when  agendas  are  available  to  Com- 
mission members  and  members  of  the 
Southern  Panel,  of  the  UJ3.  sections  of 
those  bodies. 

Also  the  designated  representatives 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  its  congres- 
sional delegation  shall  be  invited  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  U.S.  sec- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
sections  of  the  Southern  Panel,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Canadian 
Commissioners.  Idaho  will  be  invited 
to  all  meetings  of  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Commission. 

In  addition.  Federal  representatives 
to  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  and 
the  Southern  Panel  shall  consult  with 
the  designated  representatives  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  its  congressional 
delegation  on  all  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon  by  the  UJS. 
sections  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Southern  Panel  that  affect  the  salmon 
fishery  in  Idaho. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  those  members  of  the  Senate,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  negotiating 
team  and  their  staffs  for  working  so 
closely  with  both  Senator  Sncxs  and 
myself  on  this  matter.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  able  to  woHl  out  this  com- 
promise and  feel  that  this  treaty  will 
be  good  for  the  entire  area.  Without 
the  treaty  the  unacceptable  losses  of 
commercial  and  recreational  salmon 
fisheries  which  have  been  experienced 
over  the  past  several  years  would  con- 
tinue. Ratification  will  enable  future 
generations  to  enjoy  abundant  re- 
sources in  the  Columbia  River  basin 
and  the  Idaho  tributaries. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
recognition  of  Idaho's  legitimate  and 
historic  fishery  on  the  Columbia  River 
basin  and  agree  with  the  measures 
taken  to  address  the  State  of  Idaho's 
concerns  surrounding  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty. 

The  changes  made  in  the  procediu« 
governing  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific telmon  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Southern  Panel  which 
provide  notification  and  invitation  to 
the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  Idaho  con- 
gressional delegation  to  attend  Com- 
mission and  Southern  PaneL  In  addi- 
tion. Idaho  representatives  shall  be 
consulted  with  on  all  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon  by  the  U.S. 
sections  of  the  Commission  and  South- 
em  Panel. 

Mr.  DOLEL  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  finally  given  the 
opportunity,  after  many  years,  to 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  with  Canada  concerning 
Pacific  salmon.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  others,  the  treaty  represents 
the  culmination  of  14  years  of  formal 
negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Resolution  of  our 
differences    was    critical    as    Pacific 
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salmon  is  one  of  the  most  prized  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  is 
an  essential  element  of  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  region. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  treaty,  as  fi- 
nally signed,  directs  the  establishment 
of  an  eight  member  commission.  The 
goals  assigned  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission are:  First,  to  prevent  overfish- 
ing, and  second,  to  provide  each  nation 
the  opportunity  to  receive  benefits 
equivalent  of  their  production  of 
salmon.  The  commission  will  in  turn 
be  assisted  by  three  panels  represent- 
ing somewhat  different  areas  and  pre- 
simiably,  three  different  interest 
groups.  This  arrangement  will  certain- 
ly help  to  insive  that  different  points 
of  view  will  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Neither  of  the  goals  assigned  to  the 
commission  will  be  easy  to  achieve,  but 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the 
resulting  establishment  of  the  commis- 
sion will  go  a  long  way  toward  realis- 
ing these  goals. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Lugar  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  that  same 
committee.  Senator  Claiboritz  Pkll, 
for  the  speed  with  which  the  commit- 
tee dealt  with  this  important  issue. 

This  treaty  is  the  result  of  bilateral 
cooperation  between  this  Nation  and 
our  friend  to  the  north,  Canada.  The 
existence  of  the  treaty  will  finally  pro- 
vide a  framework  that  will  enable  us 
to  resolve  our  disputes  and  In  doing  so. 
help  to  protect  and  conserve  a  pre- 
cious resource. 

ACID  KAIll  AND  THK  PRSSIDKHT'S  mXTIIIG  WrTR 
CAKAOIAII  PMlfK  Mimsm  BUAM  MUUIOIfXT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  have  already 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President  regard- 
ing his  forthcoming  meeting  with 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney.  On  Febru- 
ary 6,  I  wrote  the  President  on  the 
subject  of  acid  rain  and  made  a  few 
suggestions  which  I  believe  can  con- 
tribute to  the  efforts  to  address  the 
add  rain  problem. 

Mr.  President,  acid  rain  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  It  is  an  issue  about  which 
there  is  disagreement  between  scien- 
tists and  policymakers  in  the  United 
States,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  However,  considerable 
scientific  research  is  underway  to  ad- 
dress the  numerous  questions  about 
the  origins  and  consequences  of  acid 
deposition.  Indeed,  because  of  the  re- 
maining scientific  uncertainties,  it  is 
premature,  at  best,  to  impose  a  strin- 
gent regulatory  program  which  unfair- 
ly penalizes  coal-fired  Midwestern  and 
Appalachian  utilities.  The  economic 
impacts  on  coal-producing  States  such 
as  West  Virginia  would  be  devastating. 
For  example,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  an  acid  rain  program  would  cost 
as  many  as  24,550  jobs  in  West  Virgin- 
la  in  the  coal  and  related  industries. 


Estimates  of  the  costs  of  an  acid  rain 
program  range  from  $4  billion  to  $40 
billion.  Some  of  these  costs  would  be 
reflected  in  higher  electric  utility  bills 
for  thousands  of  consumers  in  West 
Virginia  and  other  Appalachian  and 
Bftidwestem  States. 

My  letter  to  the  President  urged  him 
to  support  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Program,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  advanced  coal  combus- 
tion technologies.  The  development  of 
such  technologies  wiU  provide  alterna- 
tives which  are  more  cost-effective  and 
efficient  than  flue  gas  desulf urization 
in  reducing  emissions  of  sulfur  and  ni- 
trogen. I  believe  that  such  a  program 
will  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  eventual  development  of  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  February  6,  be  printed  in 
theRaooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcohd  as  follows: 

DJ3.SIHATB, 

Omcs  or  trs  Dm  ockatic  I^aobs. 
Wtuhington,  DC,  February  9,  1$85. 
The  PiBBntBHT. 
The  White  Hotue, 
Waahington.  DC. 

DsAK  Ma.  PasBUBirr  I  understand  that 
you  will  be  meeting  on  March  17  and  18 
with  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mul- 
roney to  diacuaa  a  number  of  bilateral 
issues.  One  of  tboae  lames  will  be  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  acid  rain.  1  am  writing  to 
make  a  suggestion  which  I  believe  will 
strengthen  your  position  on  acid  rain,  and 
will  facilitate  the  development  of  leas  ex- 
pensive, more  equitable  approaches  to  con- 
trolllns  this  problem  than  those  that  have 
been  propoeed  by  those  who  advocate  tryins 
to  solve  it  through  new  and  stringent  regu- 
lations. 

Acid  rain  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  a  source  of  friction  between  the 
United  States  and  our  neighbor  to  the 
North.  It  is  an  issue  which  is  not  amenable 
to  easy  solutions.  Much  more  scientific  re- 
search is  required  before  we  know  enough  to 
effectively  address  the  problem  of  acid  rain. 
In  the  meantime,  we  should  be  worlUng  to 
develop  technologies  which  will  significant- 
ly lower  the  costs  of  reducing  emissions 
below  levels  already  achieved  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

To  that  end.  the  Congress  recently  estab- 
lished the  Clean  Coal  Technology  program 
to  support  the  development  of  advanced 
coal  combustion  technologies.  A  $750  mil- 
lion Clean  Coal  Technology  Reserve,  which 
is  subject  to  appropriations  actions  by  the 
Congress,  was  established  to  support  such 
efforts.  These  funds  previously  were  appro- 
priated to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
but  were  recently  transferred  to  this  new 
program  by  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  bi- 
partisan compromise  on  the  SPC. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
noteworthy  aspects  of  this  program.  First, 
the  program  relies  heavily  on  private  sector 
initiative  to  define  its  scope  and  content. 
This  course  of  the  private  sector  advising 
the  federal  government  on  the  appropriate 
clean  coal  technologies  is  the  course  we 
should  pursue.  Second,  it  will  involve  signifi- 


cant cost-sharing  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  federal  government.  Third,  the  pro- 
gram represents  an  Investment  in  the  devel- 
opment of  coal  technology  which  wUl  be  far 
leas  expensive  than  the  estimated  cost  of 
previous  acid  rain  control  proposals.  As  you 
may  be  aware,  the  cost  of  those  proposals  is 
estimated  to  range  between  M  billion  and 
$40  billion.  To  the  extent  that  such  oosU 
are  included  in  the  price  of  American  prod- 
ucts, these  products  wlU  be  leas  competitive 
with  those  of  foreign  nations,  and  more 
American  jobs  will  be  lost  Finally,  the 
Clean  Coal  Technology  program  Is  a  logical 
complement  to  your  position  on  acid  rain.  It 
is  a  positive  initiative  which  has  as  Its  aim 
the  development  of  Innovative  and  more 
cost-effeetive  alternatives  to  current  ap- 
proaches (e.g.,  "scrubbers")  to  reducing 
emissions  from  coal  combustion. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  program  as  a  part  of  your  add 
rain  position.  I  also  urge  you  to  consider  an- 
nouncing your  support  for  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  program  at  the  conclusion  of 
your  discussions  on  acid  rain  with  Prime 
Minister  Mulroney.  In  addition,  you  might 
consider  urging  Mr.  Mulroney  to  join  the 
United  States  in  a  parallel  effort  by  launch- 
ing a  similar  program  in  Canada. 

I  offer  these  suggesUmis  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  your 
discussions  with  the  Canadian  Prime  Minis- 
ter. I  also  hope  these  suggestions  contribute 
to  the  eventual  development  of  a  balanced 
approach  to  the  acid  rain  problem,  and  to 
the  greater  use  of  American  coal,  our  most 
abundant  energy  resource. 

Thank  you  for  you  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Bmo. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  may  engage  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  in  answering  a  ques- 
tion as  to  where  we  are  with  regard  to 
the  check  that  was  occurring  by  some 
of  our  colleagues  on  his  side. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  believe  we  can  proceed 
on  the  unanimous-consent  request  he 
made,  if  he  would  restate  that  request 
he  made  earlier. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  the  following  to  my  friend 
from  Connecticut.  Would  he  have  any 
objection  to  advancing  the  treaty  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  treaty  be  ad- 
vanced through  its  various  parliamen- 
tary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

tietolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senaton 
pretent  concurring  thereinJ,  That  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  between  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Oovemment  of  Canada  concerning  Pacific 
Salmon,  including  Annexes  and  a  Memoran- 


dum of  Understanding  to  the  Treaty,  signed 
at  Ottawa  on  January  28, 1985. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  very  much  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
forthcomlngness  in  seeldng  to  work  a 
way  out  of  the  Imbroglio  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  and  also  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  the  point  he  has  made  and  the  way 
this  problem  has  been  resolved.  With- 
out comity  and  cooperation  here,  we 
could  have  been  in  session  for  quite  a 
long  time.  So  I  thank  them  both. 

I  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  for  his  thoughtful 
comments  and  likewise  for  his  success- 
ful work  at  mediation,  reconciliation, 
and  constructive  debate  on  this  issue. 

Of  course,  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MosKowsKi]  for  his  leadership  and 
comments  at  the  hearings  and  his 
work  In  pursuing  this. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
for  the  Important  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  debate  and  likewise  to  the 
understanding  and  comity  within  our 
committee.  I  think  all  of  this  discus- 
sion has  been  most  helpful  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Without  muddying  the  waters,  I 
should  like  to  ask  that  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  committee  report 
appear  In  the  Record  as  my  personal 
views.  If  that  is  satisfactory  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  shall  ask  that  that  text  be 
considered  as  part  of  my  remarlts  In 
the  Record. 

I  think  it  would  be  good  to  have. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  I  shall  present  be  made  my  per- 
sonal views  and  printed  as  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTOSMATION  ON  THK  PACinC  SaLMOM  TRXATT 
PUKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  treaty  is  to  establish  a 
system  for  bilateral  cooperation  in  the  man- 
agement and  enhancement  of  salmon  fisher- 
ies off  the  Canadian  and  Alaskan  coasts  and 
to  promote  research  on  Pacific  salmon. 
backcrouno 

Salmon  originating  in  either  country  pass 
through  waters  of  the  other  during  migra- 
tion and  are  thus  subject  to  interception  by 
fishermen  of  the  other  country.  Without  an 
agreement  controlling  these  interceptions, 
neither  country  realizes  the  full  benefits  of 
its  salmon  production.  Pacific  salmon  is  one 
of  the  most  prized  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  region;  an  agreement  is 
therefore  in  the  best  interest  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

The  salmon  interception  problem  arises 
because  of  the  unique  life  history  of  the 
fish.  Young  salmon,  upon  leaving  their 
home  streams  and  entering  the  ocean,  mi- 
grate long  distances.  During  migration  they 
pass  into  the  fishery  zones  of  the  other 
country.  Unless  conservation  concerns  are 


jointly  held,  one  country  can  overfish  the 
stocks  of  the  other  country  and  jeopardize 
the  home  country's  management  plans.  Ex- 
cessive catches  by  the  intercepting  country 
can  also  Jeopardize  plans  for  artificial  en- 
hancement of  salmon  runs.  The  home  coun- 
try may  be  reluctant  to  make  the  neceaaary 
investments  to  Improve  its  aalmon  runs  If 
the  salmon  could  be  caught  by  the  other  na- 
tion's fishermen. 

BCany  of  the  problems  salmon  mlgratimi 
pose  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  sur- 
faced during  a  aeries  of  meetings  and  ex- 
changea  which  began  in  the  mid-fifties.  At 
that  time,  diacuaaiona  began  on  the  inclu- 
sion of  pink  salmon  In  the  existing  treaty 
for  Fraser  River  sockeye  salmon  (the  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection.  Preservation, 
and  Extension  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  of  the 
Fraaer  River  System).  Several  meetings 
were  held  in  I96Sand  19M  to  review  overall 
aalmon  problema.  Formal  negotlatlona 
began  in  1971  in  reqwnae  to  the  United 
States-Canadian  reciprocal  fisheries  agree- 
ment signed  at  OtUwa  in  April  1970.  This 
agreement  called  for  consultation  within 
one  year  "regarding  all  matters  of  mutual 
concern  related  to  fisheries  for  Vwesnc 
salmon." 

The  United  SUtes  initial  aim  was  to  gain 
some  control  over  the  Canadian  troll  fishery 
off  West  Vancouver  Island,  where  large 
numbers  of  UJ3.  Chinook  salmon  are  caught, 
and  over  the  Straight  of  Juan  de  Puca  net 
fisheries  that  take  U.S.  coho  salmon.  The 
Canadian  goal  was  a  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
net  fisheries  in  northern  Puget  Sound, 
which  intercept  significant  numbers  of  Ca- 
nadian salmon,  including  the  Fraser  River 
sockeye  and  pinks  caught  under  the  auspic- 
es of  the  IntematioiuU  Pacific  Salmon  Fish- 
eries Commission.  As  the  extent  of  intercep- 
tions was  recognized,  other  intercepting 
fisheries  were  brought  into  the  negotiations. 
Notable  among  these  were  United  States 
fisheries  in  southeastern  Alaska  which 
catch  Canadian  salmon,  particularly  sodc- 
eye,  pink  and  Chinook;  the  Canadian  fisher- 
ies in  northern  British  Columbia  which 
intercept  Alaska  salmon,  mainly  pinks 
(these  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Boimdary  Area  fisheries);  and  the  Trans- 
boundary  River  fisheries  in  the  Taku.  Stl- 
Icine  and  Alaek. 

Over  the  years,  efforts  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment were  complicated  by  a  host  of  factors, 
not  the  least  of  which  were  resource  fluctu- 
ations in  vtfious  areas.  These  fluctuations 
often  tatered  the  economic  and  political  re- 
alities. The  lack  of  reliable  information  on 
interceptions  in  various  key  areas,  notably 
the  Boundary  Area  fisheries,  also  hindered 
the  negotiations. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  negotiators 
sought  to  conclude  a  long-term  agreement 
that  would  contain  not  only  broad  princi- 
ples but  also  specific  arrangements  to  bal- 
ance interceptions  together  with  a  compli- 
cated scheme  of  paybacks  when  one  side 
intercepted  more  than  the  other's  salmon. 
In  October  1981.  it  bacame  clear  that  whUe 
both  sides  had  strong  incentive  to  conclude 
an  agreement  and  had  agreed  on  the  basic 
principles,  neither  could  accept  the  other's 
view  of  what  constituted  a  just  and  equita- 
ble formula  for  balancing  Interceptions  over 
the  long-term.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
two  negotiators.  Dr.  Lee  Alverson  for  the 
United  SUtes  and  Dr.  Mike  Shepard  for 
Canada,  agreed  to  develop  the  institutional 
UTangements  of  treaty  but  leave  balancing 
fomulae  to  annual  or  biannual  negotiations 
within  the  Commission  and  panels  esUb- 
llshed  by  the  agreement. 


In  February  1983.  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian negotiatora  initialed,  ad  referendum, 
a  draft  treaty  that  would  have  required  the 
two  governments  to  conduct  their  flsberiea 
and  aalmon  enhancement  programa  in 
accord  with  two  principles.  Those  principles, 
which  are  contained  in  the  present  treaty, 
arr  (1)  to  prevent  overfiahing  and  optimize 
mvtduction:  and  (2)  to  insure  that  each 
country  receives  an  amount  of  fish  equal  to 
its  rowttduction.  The  draft  treaty  estab- 
lished a  formal  bilateral  framework  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  creating  a  new  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Commlasion.  with  subsidiary 
panels  for  northern,  southern,  and  Ftaaer 
River  fisheries.  While  generally  welooraed 
by  many  United  States  fishing  interests,  the 
annexes  to  the  draft  treaty,  which  included 
nahlng  plans  for  the  1983  and  1984  fishing 
seasons,  met  with  strong  opposltian  from 
Alsska  and  Puget  Sound  fishermen.  The  ini- 
tialed treaty  was  never  aigned.  Ef  forta  to 
revive  the  treaty  negoUationa  faUed  in  1983 
and  throughout  most  of  1984. 

Nego^iaUona  resumed  in  November  1984 
under  the  supervision  of  The  HonoraUe 
Edward  Derwinski  for  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  Sharp  for  Canada.  After  two 
weeks  of  negotiations,  led  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Kronmiller  for  the  United  States  and  Mr. 
Garnet  Jonea  for  Canada,  agreement  in 
principle  was  reached  on  December  15. 1984. 
The  United  States-Canada  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty  waa  signed  at  Ottawa  on  January  28. 
1985.  It  is  thus  the  culmination  of  14  years 
of  pfi»»«*»nwf  and  difficult  negotiations. 

SUlfMAST  OP  MAJOH  PKOVISIOin 

The  United  States  and  Canada  will  estab- 
lish an  eight  member  commission  with  the 
responsibility  for  managing  "intercepting" 
salmon  fisheries.  These  are  the  fisheries  of 
one  nation  that  harvest  fish  which  spawn  in 
the  waters  of  the  other  nation.  There  are 
two  principles  that  will  govern  the  commis- 
sion in  »wMg«ng  these  fisheries.  The  first  is 
the  prevention  of  overfishing  and  the 
second  is  that  each  nation  will  receive  bene- 
fits equivalent  to  the  production  of  the 
salmon  originating  in  its  waters.  The  two 
countries  will  also  be  required  to  undertake 
extensive  research  and  develop  a  phased 
program  to  address  any  Imbalances  in  inter- 
ceptions that  preaenUy  exist 

The  annexes  to  the  treaty  establish  man- 
agement regimes  for  six  separate  fisheries. 
They  are  the  Taku  and  Stikine  rivers;  the 
northern  boundary  areas  between  Canada 
and  Alaska;  Chinook  salmon;  Frasier  River 
sodceye  and  pink  salmon:  southern  coho; 
and  aouthem  chum. 

The  treaty  contalna  three  guidelines  to 
aid  the  Commission  in  implementing  the 
treaty's  prlndples.  The  first  Is  that  the 
Commission  is  to  recognize  the  "desirability 
In  most  cases  of  reducing  interceptions." 
Second,  the  Commlasion  ia  directed  to  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  avoiding  eoonomic 
and  social  diSlocatltm  of  existing  fisheries, 
some  of  which  have  ioag  setUed  expecta- 
tions and  historical  claims.  This  guideline 
provides  protection  for  historic  fisboies 
that  the  Parties  do  not  intend  to  terminate 
even  though  these  fisheries  do  intercept 
salmon.  Finally,  the  Commission  ia  directed 
to  consider  annual  variations  in  abundance 
of  the  stocks. 


The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  recog- 
nized in  Its  deliberations  that  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty  were  worked  out  within  the 
United  SUtes  delegation  to  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations as  part  of  a  padtage  to  addreaa  cer- 
tain domestic  questions  concerning  salmon 
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management  that  arlae  from  the  bilateral 
agreement  with  Canada.  This  package  in- 
cluded the  treaty  and  its  accompanying  doc- 
umenta,  the  legislation  to  implement  the 
treaty,  and  an  agreement  to  remove  the 
State  of  Alaska  from  the  impact  of  a  lawsuit 
initiated  by  the  treaty  Indian  tribes  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  that  is  now  pend- 
ing against  the  States  of  Washington  and 
C^«gon.  This  package  strikes  a  delicate  bal- 
ance between  all  United  States  interests. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  treaty.  Administration  witnesses  ac- 
knowledged that  the  federal  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  fund  research  and  en- 
hancement projects  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  treaty.  Had  the  Committee  filed  a 
report,  it  would  have  recognized  in  that 
report  that  federal  funding  is  an  essential 
component  of  this  treaty. 

roaaicN  rklations  coiotnm  action 

The  Senate  received  the  treaty  on  Febru- 
ary 19th.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  same  day.  On  February  22nd.  the 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the  treaty. 
The  following  witnesses  appeared  and  gave 
testimony: 

The  Honorable  Slade  Oorton.  n.S.  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  Honorable  Edward  E>erwinskl.  Coun- 
selor to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Honorable  Theodore  G.  Kronmiller. 
United  SUtes  Negotiator,  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty. 

Norman  Cohen.  Representing  Governor 
Sheffield  of  Alaska. 

Tim  Wapato,  Tribal  Councils. 

Bill  Frank.  Jr..  Chairman.  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission. 

Allen  Pinkham.  Chairman,  Columbia 
River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission. 

William  TaUup.  Chairman.  Fish  Si  Wild- 
life Commission.  Takima  Indian  Nation. 

Robert  Blake,  United  Fisherman  of 
Alaska. 

Robert  P.  Zuanich.  Purse  Seine  Vessel 
Owners  Association. 

Mark  Cedergreen.  Chairman,  U.S.— 
Canada  Treaty  Coalition. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  received  writ- 
ten comments  on  the  treaty  from:  ( 1 )  Geron 
Bruce,  Executive  Director,  United  South- 
east Alaska  Gillnetters:  (2)  Earl  Krygier. 
Executive  Director.  Alaska  Trollers  Associa- 
tion: (3)  Douglas  Fricke,  President.  Wash- 
ington TroUers  Association;  (4)  William  R. 
Wilkerson.  Director,  Washington  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries:  (5)  Joe  De  La  Cruz.  Presi- 
dent, Quinault  Indian  Nation:  and  (6)  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council. 

On  March  5th  the  Committee  met  to  con- 
sider the  treaty.  By  a  vote  of  17-0,  the  Com- 
mittee voted  to  report  the  treaty  favorably 
to  the  Senate. 

SKCnON-BT-SKCnOR  ANALYSIS 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  the  text  of 
the  Letter  of  Submittal  of  the  Department 
of  State  which  provides  a  detailed  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  United  States-Ca- 
nadian Treaty: 

AruUysi*  of  text 

Article  I  defines  key  terms  of  the  Treaty 
l>etween  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Canada  concerning  the  Pacific  Salmon. 
Among  other  things,  it  defines  interception 
as  the  harvesting  of  salmon  the  originate  in 
the  waters  of  one  Party  by  the  fishermen  of 
the  other.  It  also  Identifies  the  stocks  that 
are  subject  to  Interception  or  affect  the 
management  or  biological  development  of 
the  other  Party's  stocks. 


Article  II  establishes  the  structure  of  the 
treaty.  As  indicated  above,  the  oore  organ  of 
the  treaty  Is  a  Commlaiion.  compoaed  of  a 
United  States  and  a  Canadian  section,  each 
of  which  will  have  no  more  than  four  Com- 
missioners and  no  more  than  four  alter- 
nates. Each  section  has  a  single  vote  and 
both  sections  must  approve  any  Commission 
recommendation  or  decision.  Each  Party  is 
to  bear  Its  own  expenses  and  half  of  those 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  Chair- 
man is  to  be  selected  by  one  section  and  the 
Vice-Chalrman  by  the  other,  with  the  posi- 
tions to  alternate  annually  between  sec- 
tions. The  Commission,  to  be  housed  at  New 
Westminister,  British  Columbia,  is  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  of  procedure  and  bylaws  for 
itself  and  such  other  entities  as  may  be  cre- 
ated by  the  Commission. 

Panels,  constituted  by  annex,  are  to  pro- 
vide information  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commission.  Annex  I  now  es- 
tablishes a  Northern,  Southern,  and  Fraser 
River  Panel.  Panels  are  to  be  compoaed  of 
not  more  than  six  members  from  each  Party 
and  alternates  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
United  States  recognized  that  not  all  inter- 
est groups  could  be  represented  on  a  Panel 
this  size,  but  felt  this  problem  could  be  ac- 
commodated through  procedures  estab- 
lished for  alternates.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  seat  on  the  Southern  Panel  to  be 
alternated  annually  between  commercial 
and  recreational  Interests.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  Panel  member  would  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  his  alternate  before  any  vote 
on  a  Panel  decision  or  recommendation. 
Like  those  of  the  Commission.  Panel  deci- 
sions and  recommendations  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  each  Party,  which  must  also  bear 
its  own  Panel  expenses. 

Article  III,  discussed  above,  establishes 
the  principles  that  govern  operation  of  the 
Commission  and  this  treaty.  The  underlying 
principles  are  two-fold:  to  conduct  fisheries 
and  enhancement  programs  to  provide  for 
conservation  and  optimum  production  and 
two,  to  "provide  for  each  Party  to  receive 
benefits  equlvlant  to  the  production  of 
salmon  originating  In  Its  waters"— the 
equity  principle.  The  Parties  harbor  no  illu- 
sions that  the  equity  principle  will  be  simple 
to  quantify.  In  adopting  this  provision,  the 
Parties,  by  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
to  the  treaty,  have  reorganized  expressly 
that  levels  of  Interceptions  will  vary  annual- 
ly and  over  time,  that  data  on  the  extent  of 
Interceptions  in  some  areas  are  imprecise, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  Immediately  possi- 
ble to  determine  with  certainty  the  total 
production  of  salmon  from  each  country's 
rivers.  They  also  recognized  ttiat  methods  of 
evaluating  benefits  accruing  within  each 
country  differ.  For  these  reasons,  the  Par- 
ties anticipated  that  it  would  be  some  time 
before  the  Commission  could  discern  that  a 
trend  has  developed  and  ascertain  the  value 
of  benefits  due  each  Party  under  Article 
UK  1Mb). 

The  Commission  will  have  the  equally 
complex  task  of  developing  programs  to 
adjust  any  inequity  and  provide  for  any  ap- 
propriate adjustment  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  UK  1Mb).  The  treaty  esUb- 
lishes  three  precepts  that  are  to  guide  the 
Parties  in  their  implementation  of  these 
twin  principles  of  conservation  and  equity. 
Initially,  Article  IIIOKa)  requires  the  Com- 
mission, when  considering  equity  adjust- 
ments, to  recognize  the  desirability  of  reduc- 
ing interceptions.  This  precept  recognizes 
that  excessivly  high  interception  rates  may 
result  in  conservation  problems  and  reduce 
incentives  to  enhance  resource  production. 


However,  such  reductions  cannot  be  man- 
dated in  all  cases  because  they  will  not 
always  be  fair  or  feasible.  In  the  northern 
boundary  area,  for  example,  since  stocks  are 
of  both  Canadian  and  United  States  origin 
and  cannot  be  segregated,  the  United  States 
fishery  targeted  on  United  States-origin 
salmon  must  catch  Canadlan-wigln  sockeye 
in  an  incidental  manner.  Similarly,  the  Ca- 
nadian fishery  for  Canadian-origin  sockeye 
and  pink  salmon  intercepts  substantial  num- 
bers of  United  States  pink  salmon.  A  reduc- 
tion in  interception  levels  would  preclude  a 
Party  from  targeting  on  its  own  stocks.  This 
would  be  plainly  contrary  to  the  Parties'  ob- 
jective. 

Therefore,  to  balance  the  concern  with  re- 
ducing interceptions.  Article  IIIOMb)  fur- 
ther instructs  the  Commission  to  consider  a 
second  important  concept:  the  desirability 
of  avoiding  undue  disruption  of  existing 
fisheries.  This  protects  several  United 
States  fisheries  from  undue  social  or  eco- 
nomic dislocation  as  a  result  of  equity  ad- 
justments. In  the  northern  boundary  area, 
the  example  cited  above,  historic  United 
SUtes  fisheries  targeting  on  United  States 
stocks  could  not  be  shut  down  in  order  to 
reduce  Interceptions.  In  the  case  of  the 
Fraser  River,  a  fishery  developed  and  man- 
aged Jointly  by  the  Paities  since  the  1930's. 
Canada  affirmed  that  it  has  no  Intention  of 
closing  down  a  historic  United  States  fish- 
ery. Article  IIKSKb)  provides  these  fisheries 
an  assurance  that  the  Commission  will  seek 
to  avoid  the  social  and  economic  disloca- 
tions of  major  adjiistments. 

FinaUy,  Article  III  (3Mc)  exhorts  the  Com- 
mission when  performing  equity  calcula- 
tions, to  note  that  seasonal  variations  in 
stocks  are  anticipated,  and  therefore  it  Is 
necessary  to  view  equity  over  the  long  term 
based  upon  demonstrable  trends  rather 
than  short  term  fluctuations. 

The  United  States  section  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  responsibility  for  developing 
proposals  to  correct  equity  Imbalance  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  In  developing 
such  proposals,  imbalances  should  be  ad- 
dressed where  possible  through  enhance- 
ment programs  rather  than  through  adjust- 
ing established  fisheries. 

Article  tV  concerns  the  conduct  of  the 
fisheries  and  sets  out  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  to  establish  annual  fishery  re- 
gimes. E^h  Party  is  to  submit  to  the  other 
Party  and  to  the  Commission  a  report  that 
will  include  basic  statistics  on  each  fishery: 
run  size,  spawning  escapement  (except  for 
transboundary  rivers,  where  under  Article 
VII  the  appropriate  Panel  Is  to  perform  this 
task),  estimated  total  allowable  catch 
(TAC).  stock  Interrelationships,  manage- 
ment and,  as  appropriate,  domestic  alloca- 
tion objectives.  The  Commission  Is  to  solicit 
Panel  views  on  the  report  and  recommend 
fishery  regimes  to  the  Parties.  On  adoption 
by  the  Parties,  these  regimes  are  to  be  pro- 
mulgated as  chapters  to  Annex  IV  of  the 
treaty  and  Implemented  by  domestic  feder- 
al, state,  and  tribal  management  authori- 
ties. Each  Party  Is  to  notify  the  other  Party 
and  the  Commission  of  regulations  and  in- 
season  modifications. 

Under  Article  IV,  each  Party  Is  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  the  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  regime,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Fraser  River  regime  for  which  Article  VI  es- 
tablishes different  procedures. 

ArticU  V  elaborates  on  the  Article  III  (3) 
commitment  to  bilateral  cooperation  on 
salmon  enhancement  programs.  Parties  are 
to  exchange  information  on  their  own  an- 
ticipated projects.  Cross-references  to  Arti- 


cle in  reflect  mutual  concern  that  fish  from 
one  Party's  enhancement  project  would  not 
"flood"  the  other  Party's  fishery  and 
unduly  disrupt  or  dlq^laoe  an  exisUng  fish- 
ery. This  would  arise  when  a  Party,  in  order 
to  harvest  Its  own  stocks,  wUl  neoeasarlly 
have  to  harvest  the  other  Party's  enhanced 
stocks.  The  consultation  provision  of  Article 

V  and  the  forum  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sion should  help  the  Parties  avoid  that 
result. 

ArticU  Vt  esUblishes  the  special  provi- 
sions for  the  portion  of  the  Ftaaer  River 
sockeye  and  pink  fishery  that  occurs  within 
the  agreement  area  defined  in  Annex  n  to 
correspond  to  the  Convention  Area  of  the 
1930  Ftaaer  River  Convention.  Unlike  other 
Panels,  the  Fraser  River  Panel  is  to  propose 
pre-season  regulations  applicable  within  the 
agreement  area  to  the  Commission,  which 
would  then  forward  its  proposals  to  the  Par- 
ties. The  proposed  regulations  become  effec- 
tive upon  approval  by  the  Party  in  whose 
waters  the  regulations  would  apply.  The 
Panel  may  also  order  in-season  management 
responses,  which  each  Party  is  to  implement 
unless  the  regulation  is  inconsistent  with  its 
domestic  law.  Article  rv  (4)  spedflcally  re- 
quires that  Panel  actions  be  conststent  with 
established  United  States  Indian  treaty 
rights  and  domestic  allocation  objectives. 

It  Is  the  treaty's  intent  to  develop  a  Fraser 
River  regime  that  encompasses  all  Ftaaer 
River  pink  and  sockeye  salmon,  wherever 
harvested,  though  the  special  procedures 
apply  only  within  the  Ftaser  River  Panel 
area.  Thus,  Annex  IV.  Chapter  4  prescribes 
a  regime  based  on  the  TAC  of  Fraser  River 
sockeye  and  pink  salmon.  vpUcable  both 
inside  and  outside  the  specified  area.  Out- 
side the  specified  area.  Articles  IV  (7)  and 

VI  (7)  require  the  Parties  to  regulate  in  a 
manner  that  ensures  accomplishment  of 
this  fishing  regime,  including  allocation  pro- 
visions. 

ArticU  Vll  establishes  two  special  provi- 
sions for  relevant  salmon  stocks  originating 
in  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  transboun- 
dary rivers,  which  Annex  IV,  Chapter  1 
specifies  to  include  the  Taku,  Stikine.  Alsek 
and  Columbia  Rivers.  In  recognition  of  its 
unique  status,  the  Columbia  River  is  given 
special  treatment  in  Annex  IV,  Chapter  1. 
(The  Yukon  River  is  addressed  separately.) 
First,  qjawning  escapements  for  these 
stocks  are  to  be  established  initially  by  the 
appropriate  Panel,  which  is  to  forward  them 
through  the  Commission  to  the  Parties. 
Second,  enhancement  Is  intended  to  be  co- 
operative or.  if  unilateral,  upon  approval  by 
the  Commission. 

AHicU  VIII  recognizes  that  the  Yukon  is 
unique  among  the  translMundary  rivers. 
The  distinct  stocks  on  this  geographically 
remote  river  are  subject  In  part  to  another 
treaty  regime  between  the  Parties  and 
Japan.  The  United  States  user  groups  and 
political  constituencies  did  not  participate 
directly  In  the  negotiations  for  most  of  the 
fourteen  years  of  negotiations.  Accordingly, 
the  Parties  provided  that  the  equity  provi- 
slmis  of  Article  HI  (1Kb),  and  the  special 
provisions  for  transboundary  rivers  are  not 
applicable  to  the  Yukon,  unless  agreed  in 
negotiations  to  which  the  Parties  have  com- 
mitted. The  United  SUtes  anticipates  fuU 
Yukon  represenUtion  on  these  talks.  In 
these  negoUations.  the  Parties  have  agreed. 
inter  alia,  to  account  for  United  SUtes  har- 
vesU  of  salmon  originating  in  the  Canadian 
section  of  the  river.  In  so  doing,  the  Parties 
are  not  precluded  from  adopting  the  ap- 
proach identified  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding,  which  is  to  consider  the  per- 


centage of  the  TAC  of  Canadian-bound 
salmon  deemed  to  be  of  United  States 
origin. 

ArticU  IX  provides  that  the  Panels  and 
Commission  are  to  consider  conservation  of 
steelhead  in  devel(Hm>ent  of  their  manage- 
ment acticms.  Steelhead.  an  anadronious  sal- 
monld.  originate  in  the  streams  of  both 
countries.  They  are  not  the  subject  of  di- 
rected intercepting  fisheries,  but  could  be 
subject  to  incidental  harvests.  Further, 
steelhead  enhancement  could  have  impacU 
on  the  iMvductlon  and  harvest  of  other 
salmon  stocks. 

ArticU  X  memorializes  the  Parties'  com- 
mitment to  continue  ongoing  and  initiate 
necessary  cooperative  research  for  stocks  of 
common  ooneem.  Such  information  is  essen- 
tial to  provide  the  information  needed  to 
implement  the  management  regimes  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  conservation  objec- 
tives of  the  treaty  and  to  make  "equity"  de- 
terminations pursuant  to  the  treaty. 

ilrttde  JT/  is  a  standard  savings  «dause  in- 
dicating, inter  alia,  that  the  treaty  is  not  in- 
tended and  abould  not  be  interpreted  to 
modify  Indian  treaty  rights. 

ArticU  XII  permlU  either  Party  to  have 
recourse  to  an  ad  hoc  Technical  Dispute 
Settlement  Board  for  binding  resolution  of 
disputes  of  a  technical  natiue.  The  Parties 
have  recourse  to  the  Technical  Dispute  Set- 
tlement Board  for  dilutes  on  interception 
rates  and  daU  relating  to  questions  of  over- 
fishing. 

ArticU  XI It  provides  for  amendment  of 
armexes  through  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes.  Since  Annex  IV  contains  fishery  re- 
gimes that  will  be  revised  routinely  and  fre- 
quently, changes  to  these  regimes  wHl  not 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent. 

ArticU  JT/V  memorializes  the  ParUes'  obli- 
gation to  adopt  and  enforce  implementing 
legislation  and  to  exchange  such  daU  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  treaty. 

ArtbOe  XV  provides  that  the  treaty  shaU 
enter  into  force  upon  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratificaticm.  and  remain  in  force 
for  at  least  four  years.  A  Party  may  give 
notice  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  after  the  treaty's  entry  into  force,  ef- 
fective one  year  later.  This  article  also  pro- 
vides for  termination  of  the  1930  Fraser 
River  Convention,  and  contemplates  trans- 
fer of  responsibilities  of  the  International 
Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission  to  the 
Government  of  Canada  and  to  the  entities 
created  by  this  (i.e.  the  Fraser  River  Panel 
and  Commission)  over  a  transition  period  as 
may  be  agreed  by  the  Parties. 

As  provided  by  Article  Xin.  annexes  may 
be  amended  or  additional  annexes  promul- 
gated by  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  me- 
morialing decisions  of  the  Commission. 
The  treaty  is  now  being  submitted  with  four 
annexes. 

Annex  I  esUblishes  three  Panels  pursuant 
to  Article  II:  a  Southern  Panel  for  salmon 
originating  in  rivers  south  of  Cape  Cauti<m. 
except  those  salmon  covered  by  the  Fraser 
River  Panel:  a  Fraser  River  Panel  for  Fraser 
River  sotikeye  and  pink  salmon  harvested  in 
the  Agreement  Area;  a  Northern  Panel  for 
salmon  originating  in  rivers  with  mouths  sit- 
uated between  Cape  Caution  and  Cv>e 
SutAJing. 

Pursuant  to  Article  n.  salmon  of  concern 
to  more  than  one  Panel  would  be  reviewed 
Jointly  by  the  appropriate  Panels.  Thus,  for 
example,  both  Northern  and  Southern 
Panels  wiU  address  chlnook  issues.  Fraser 
River  sockeye  and  pink  salmon  would  be 
covered  by  the  Fraser  River  Panel  insofar  as 


they  are  harvested  within  the  agreement 
area,  and  by  the  Southern  Panel  insofar  as 
they  involved  other  vecies  or  stocks  har- 
vested outside  the  agreement  area. 

Annex  n  identifies  the  Fkaaer  River  Panel 
area  as  the  waters  described  in  Article  I  of 
the  1930  Ftaser  River  Convention.  The  area 
may  be  adjusted  under  Annex  IV.  Chapter  4 
in  order  to  simplify  domestic  management 
or  ensure  adequate  oonsideratiao  of  the  ef - 
f  ecu  on  other  stocks  or  species. 

Annex  m  sets  out  the  procedures  govern- 
ing operation  of  the  Technical  Dispute  Set- 
tlement Board.  Within  20  days  of  notifica- 
tion by  the  Commission  Chairman,  the  Par- 
ties are  to  establish  an  ad  hoc  Board,  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  each  Party  and 
a  third  member.  Jointly  designated  by  the 
Parties  as  chairman.  Decisions  are  made  by 
majority  vote. 

Annex  IV  seU  out  six  specific  flsbery  re- 
gimes. Most  are  short  texm,  and  wiU  require 
mndifiratlon  in  the  future  by  the  Parties. 

Annex  tV.  Otapter  1  conomis  transboun- 
dary rivers  and  contains  provisions  for  the 
StiUne.  Taku.  Ala^  and  Columbia  Rivers. 
It  was  recognized  that  any  effort  to  provide 
for  long  term  viable  fisheries  in  Canada 
without  aevoe  dislocation  of  traditional 
United  States  fisheries  would  depend  upon 
increasing  the  productivity  of  the  stocks 
through  development  of  enhanoemmt  op- 
portunities. This  would  provide  increased 
harvesU  to  the  fishermen  of  both  countries. 
A  primary  focus  by  the  United  States  was 
and  should  be  to  consider  Joint  enhance- 
ment throuili  agreonent  by  the  Parties. 
Joint  enhancement  was  intended  to  mean 
that  the  Parties  would  share  the  costs  of  de- 
velopment in  an  agreed  manner  and  that 
the  benefits  from  such  enhancement  would 
be  shared. 

On  the  Stikine  River,  for  1085  and  1986 
Canada  is  limited  to  annual  harvests  of:  35% 
of  the  TAC  of  Canadian  Stikine  RWer  sock- 
eye or  10.000  such  sockeye.  whichever  is 
greater.  2.000  coho:  and  Inrldential  catches 
of  chhiook,  pink,  and  chum  salmon. 

A  brief  word  is  warranted  aliout  Canada's 
allocation  of  35%  of  the  aoAeye  salmon 
originating  in  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 
Stikine  River.  The  only  directed  harvest  of 
Stikine  River  sockeye  occurs  in  DistricU 
106.  108  and  in  Canada.  Harvests  in  other 
fisheries  are  Inddentlal.  insignificant,  and 
cannot  be  managed  to  achieve  specific  har- 
vest shares  for  Canada.  The  long-standing 
United  SUtes  position  has  l)een  that  the 
catches  in  Districts  106,  108  and  in  the  Ca- 
nadian portion  of  the  river,  comprise  the 
TAC  for  purposes  of  computing  harvest 
shares.  On  the  basis  of  these  catches,  the 
35%  Canadian  share  was  negotiated.  Since 
significant  Stikine  sockeye  harvests  occiu- 
only  in  DistricU  106  and  108  and  the  Cana- 
dian portion  of  the  river  the  omission  of 
spMdfic  reference  to  these  areas  should  not 
affect  harvest  sharing  calculations  for  1985 
and  1986.  The  United  SUtes  anticipated 
that  starting  in  the  liM7  regime  and  Utere- 
after.  the  same  interpreUtion  would  apply, 
whether  or  not  any  amendments  to  Chapter 
1  are  adopted. 

On  the  Taku  River,  for  each  of  1985  and 
1986.  Canada  is  permitted  15%  of  the  TAC 
of  Canadian  sodceye  and  incidental  harvests 
of  Chinook,  pink.  chum,  and  coho  salmon. 
Taku  River  sockeye  are  caught  only  in  por- 
tions of  District  111  and  in  the  Canadian 
portion  of  the  river.  A  TAC  is  calculated 
only  from  these  areas.  The  Canadian  share 
Is  based  on  that  TAC.  Since  Taku  sockeye 
are  caught  only  in  these  areas,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  refer  expressly  to  these  areas 
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In  Clui>ter  I.  The  United  8Ut«  antldpAta  the  durmUon  of  the  chapter.  The  troll  fUh-  ln<s  would  be  rmiaed.  provided  th«t  ftock  re- 
that  ■tartinc  in  1M7  and  thereafter,  the  ery  In  Area  1  wUl  be  limited  to  a  total  of  one  buildlnc  could  stiU  be  achieved  by  19M. 
aame  interpretation  would  apply  whether  or  million  pink  lalmon  for  the  period  1M6-86.  P^lrthermore,  It  waa  recognlaed  that  aome 
not  amendment*  to  Chapter  1  are  made.  However,  in  either  of  those  years,  should  combination  of  better  than  expected  nlmon 
Management  constrminta  inherent  with  re-  the  troll  fishery  harvest  300.000  pink  siwival  or  greater  responaea  to  manage- 
spect  to  StiUne  and  Taku  River  coho  have  salmon  In  area  1.  sub-areas  101-3  north  of  ment  measures  implemented  under  the 
precluded  the  United  States  from  agreeing  54"  36'  north.  101-4.  101-«  and  103  north  of  treaty  oould  result  In  the  potential  for  re- 
to  any  significant  Canadian  harvest  of  this  M'  35'  north  wiU  dose  to  pink  salmon  troU-  building  depressed  natural  stocks  earlier 
species.  Substantial  porUons  of  coho  are  ing.  than  19»8.  Though  the  managraient  regime 
produced  on  the  United  States  portion  of  Annex  tV,  Chapter  3  addresses  the  crucial  would  remain  in  effect  unless  altered  by  the 
these  rivers.  Were  the  United  States  to  pro-  problem  of  the  decline  of  many  naturally  Parties,  upon  determination  by  the  Joint 
vide  for  new  c^n^un  coho  fisheries  on  spawning  ehlnook  stocks  in  recent  years.  Technical  Committee  that  the  rebuUdlng 
these  rivers,  it  would  have  to  waste  substan-  The  ParUes  committed  to  halt  the  decline  program  was  proceeding  ahead  of  schedule, 
tial  portions  of  the  United  SUtes  coho  re-  in  spawning  escapemenU  and  by  1»M  to  re-  the  ParUes  could  agree  to  develop  a  new 
sources.  It  would  also  result  in  severe  dlslo-  store  production  of  naturally  spawning  chl-  management  regime  allowing  catches  to  in- 
cation  of  a  United  SUtes  fishery  that  for  nook  stocks.  This  approach  reoogniaes  the  crease  in  a  manner  that  would  ensure  stock 
over  a  hundred  years  has  depended  on  the  imperative  to  reduce  United  SUtes  and  Ca-  rebuUdlng  by  1M8  or  at  some  earlier  date  as 
entirety  of  the  coho  stock  on  these  rivers.  nadlan  Chinook  catches,  while  taking  into  Jointly  agreed.  ^  ^,.  ^  ^ 
On  the  Columbia,  the  Parties  have  agreed  account  the  need  to  avoid  economic  disloca-  Management  regimes  would  be  established 
that  Article  VII's  special  provision  for  trans-  Uon  that  woiUd  be  caused  by  abrupt  harvest  by  the  Commission  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
boundary  rivers  do  not  appropriately  apply.  reducUons.  RebuUdlng  of  stocks  would  be  buUdlng  period  to  maintain  Chinook  stocks 
The  Southern  Panel  wUl  not  set  spawning  considered  achieved  when  management  at  optimum  producUvity  and  provide  for 
eacapemenU  for  that  river,  and  enhance-  spawning  goals  are  generally  achieved  on  a  fair  internal  allocations, 
ment  efforts  wUl  not  necessarily  be  coopera-  conUnulng  bases.  The  ParUes  recognlaed  that  management 
Uve  The  ParUes  have  committed  to  consult  With  these  concerns  in  mind,  the  ParUes  regimes  must  be  directed  at  rebtUldlng  de- 
in  IMS  on  altemaUve  methods  to  address  established  Chinook  harvest  ceilings  for  pressed  stocks,  recognising  that  variations 
these  Issues  whUe  avoiding  interference  IMS  and  1M«  for  particular  areas  as  fol-  in  individual  sUxik  producUvity  wUl  result  in 
with  present  and  future  United  SUtes  Co-  lows:  different  degrees  of  success  for  the  different 
lumbla    River    federal,    tribal,    and    state  Fy>r  the  United  SUtes:  stock.  Accordingly,  the  ParUes  are  commlt- 

salmon  management  programs.                            Southeast  Alaska  (aU  gear) 263.000  ted  to  structuring  management  regimes  to 

Annex  IV.  Chapter  2  estabUshes  a  regime  For  Canada:  ensure  that  some  depressed  stocks  are  not 

for  fisheries  in  the  so-caUed  boundary  area  Northern  and  central  British  benefited  to  the  detriment  of  others  stocks. 

between    northern    British    ColumbU   and           Columbia  (aU  gear) 263.000  Fisheries  which  are  not  speclficaUy  refer- 

southeastem  Alaska.  The  boundary  area  is  West  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  enced  in  the  Aimex  are  to  be  managed  so 

near  the  United  SUtes-Canadlan  maritime          (troU) 360.000  that  the  buU  of  depressed  stocks  preserved 

boundary  in  Dixon  Entrance,  and  includes  Strait  of  Georgia  (sport  and  by  the  conservation  program  accrue  princi- 

but  Is  not  limited  to  the  disputed  maritime          troU) 275.000  paUy  to  spawning  escapement.            ,  ^  ^  ^ 

areas  claimed  by  both  Parties.  The  appUcation  of  a  harvest  ceUlng  off  Incidental  mortaUty  of  Chinook  kUled  but 
This  fishing  area  has  characteristics  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  to  only  not  harvested  or  reported  is  addressed  In 
which  make  management  eapeclaUy  dlffl-  the  troU  fleet  reHecte  dUficultles  in  quanU-  Paragraph  1(e).  As  long  as  these  mortalities 
cult.  First,  stocks  of  both  Canadian  and  fylng  the  sport  catch  and  Caiuuia's  commit-  are  a  fairly  stable  portion  of  the  catch.  re- 
United  SUtes  origin  broadly  intermingle  on  ment  to  limit  Inside  net  fisheries  In  that  buUdlng  schedules  may  not  be  affected.  The 
the  fishing  grounds.  This  makes  It  most  dlf-  area.  This  was  based  on  the  understanding  Parties  are  committed,  however,  to  evaluate 
ficult  to  segregate  salmon  fisheries  by  ooun-  that  Canada  does  not  now  have  a  significant  ing.  assessing  and  minimising  the  Unpjct  of 
try  of  origin,  and  must  be  taken  into  ac-  sport  harvest  and  that  no  expansion  wUl  be  aU  sources  of  such  mortality  in  1985  and 
count  In  devising  any  time,  gear  or  area  re-  aUowed  in  the  next  two  years.  The  Strait  of  19«6.  The  Commission  wUl  take  into  ac- 
strictlons.  LlmlUtions  on  the  number  of  Ca-  Oeorgla  ceUIng  Includes  catches  from  all  count  such  Information  in  Implementing  the 
nadlan  fish  that  could  be  harvested  by  marine  areas  inside  Vancouver  Island  south  ehlnook  rebuilding  program. 
American  fishermen,  for  example,  could  of  Johnstone  strait  and  eastward  of  ocean  In  order  to  mitigate  any  dlslocaUon  that 
also  affect  opportunities  for  American  fish-  management  areas.  nilght  be  caused  by  the  pro-am.  enhance- 
ermen  to  harvest  United  SUtes-origln  Should  a  Party  exceed  a  ceUlng.  it  Is  re-  ment  programs  are  planned  for  the  fishery 
salmon.  Second,  the  fishery  is  characteriaed  quired  to  address  the  excess  in  a  maimer  that  takes  place  off  Alaska.  That  region  s 
by  complex  stock  mixtures,  varying  run  that  assures  rebuUdlng  by  1M«.  During  the  harvest  ceUlngs  may  be  Increased  by  demon- 
sizes,  and  environmental  conditions.  Third.  rebuUdlng  period.  adJustmenU  can  be  made  strated  contributions  of  that  regions 
any  management  or  enhancement  actions  to  catch  ceUlngs  established  for  1M6  and  salmon  enhancement  acUvltles.  provided 
by  either  Party  In  this  area  may  have  direct  1M6:  (1)  in  response  to  changes  In  stock  that  the  rebuUdlng  program  for  natural 
impUcations  for  the  conduct  of  the  other  aUtus  aaseasmenU  as  provided  for  In  para-  stocks  U  not  extended  beyond  19M. 
Party's  fishery.  Enhancement  Into  limited  graph  l(c)(U)  of  the  ehlnook  chapter:  and  Annex  IV,  Chapter  4  prescribes  the  regime 
fisheries  of  the  other  Party  could  affect  (2)  to  aUow  harvest  of  a  regions  increased  that  wUl  govern  the  Fraser  River  sockeye 
that  Party's  abUlty  to  harvest  iU  own  enhancement  production  as  provided  in  and  pink  salmon  fishery.  The  regime  covers 
stocks.  paragraph  2.  In  the  event  that  chiiuwk  the  entire  Fraser  River  pink  and  sockeye 
In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the  Parties  stock  abundance  decUnes.  paragraph  (Paragraph  6).  unlike  tlw  predeceasor  ar- 
commltted  themselves  to  management  KdKlv)  provides  for  reductions  in  catch  ceU-  rangementa  of  the  1930  Fraser  River  Con- 
measures  designed  to  limit  interceptions  Uigs  if  the  Joint  Technical  Committee  deter-  vention  which  governed  such  stocks  only 
without  slgnlficanUy  affecting  each  coun-  mines  that  reductions  are  required  to  when  harvested  within  the  prescribed  agree- 
try's  abUity  to  harvest  iU  own  stocks.  To  ac-  achieve  stock  rebuUdlng  by  1998.  msai  area.  Accordingly.  ParUes  cannot  fnu- 
compllsh  these  objectives,  the  boundary  It  was  recognized  that  a  number  of  situa-  trate  management  objectives  by  permitting 
area  chapter  esUblUhes  restrictions  on  the  tlons  could  arise  in  which  ceUlngs  might  be  fisheries  to  move  outelde  the  agreement 
United  SUtes  sockeye  fishery  and  the  Cana-  changed  after  1986  from  leveU  recommend-  area  beyond  the  purview  of  a  governing 
dian  pink  salmon  fishery  near  the  boundary  ed  for  1985  and  1988.  For  example.  If  slower  commission. 

„.ea.  rebuUdlng  rates  occurred  as  a  result  of  unfa-  The  ParUes  have  preacribed  two  sucoes- 
The  United  SUtes  Noyes  Island  purse  vorable  environmental  conditions,  ceilings  slve  four-year  regimes.  Once  the  regimes  are 
seine  fishery  In  District  4  Is  limited  to  a  may  be  reduced  as  recommended  by  the  concluded.  aUocations  wlU  be  determined  by 
four-year  total  cateh  of  480,000  sockeye  Joint  Technical  Committee  to  achieve  re-  the  Commission  and  the  Parties.  In  1989. 
salmon  prior  to  United  SUtes  sUtlstical  biUldlng  by  lOM.  For  1980  only,  reductions  the  Commission  may  begin  to  consider  ad- 
week  31  (about  the  third  week  In  July)  shaU  only  be  permitted  if  the  Joint  Technl-  Justing  aUocations  in  order  to  Implement 
during  the  period  1988-^.  The  United  cal  Committee  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  equity  principle  of  Article  UK  1Kb),  the 
States  Tree  Point  drift  gUlnet  fishery  in  greater  than  15%  because  of  a  decline  in  provision  which  U  intended  to  ensure  that 
DlstricU  lA  and  IB  is  to  be  managed  in  a  stock  abundance.  If.  however.  ceUlngs  were  each  Party  receives  benefite  equivalent  to 
manner  that  wiU  result  In  an  average  reduced  below  levels  established  for  1986  the  salmon  spawned  in  IU  watera. 
annual  harvest  of  130.000  sockeye  over  time,  and  1968  and  at  some  later  time  stock  condi-  The  first  four-year  regime,  1985-88,  pro- 
The  Canadian  net  fishery  In  Areas  3-1.  3-  Uons  Improved,  upon  recommendation  of  vldes  the  United  SUtes  the  foUowlng  sock- 
2  3-3  3-4  and  5-11  U  Umlted  to  an  average  the  Joint  Technical  Committee  and  with  ap-  eye  cateh  leveta  (based  on  preUmlnary  ex- 
annual  harvest  of  900.000  pink  salmon  for  proval  of  the  Parties,  it  is  expected  that  ceU-  pecUtions  of  run  size):  1985.  1.78  mUUon: 
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1988.  8.00  mUlion;  1987.  1.06  mOlicm;  and 
19U.  1.16  mUUon.  These  cateh  levete  are  de- 
rived from  a  total  United  Statea  entiUement 
of  7  minion  sockeye  distributed  within  that 
four-year  period  to  reflect  anticipated  cycU- 
cal  differences  in  abundance  (Paragraph 
KbKU)).  The  United  SUtes  harvest  of  pink 
salmon  wUl  be  3.6  mUUon  in  1985  and  1M7, 
the  years  in  which  pink  salmon  are  avaU- 
able. 

United  SUtes  catches  are  subject  to  two 
adjustmenU.  Flnt,  United  SUtes  catehes 
may  ii>crease  or  decrease,  based  on  devi- 
ations to  the  TAC,  which  in  turn  is  modified 
as  discussed  below.  Second,  under  a  so-caUed 
coho  adjustment,  for  each  of  1985  and  1986, 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  reduce  ite 
harvest  by  50,000  Fraser  River  sockeye.  in 
exchange  for  Canadian  reducUons  of  equal 
numbers  of  coho  aUocated  to  Canada  under 
(Chapter  5  of  this  Annex.  (Paragraph 
KbXUi)).  This  50.000  adjustment  Is  fixed 
and  not  subject  to  change  based  on  increase 
or  decrease  in  TAC.  This  trade  was  effected 
at  the  request  of  the  United  SUtes  to  miti- 
gate some  economic  dislocation  by  enabling 
Northwest  fishermen  to  harvest  more  coho 
and  to  address  conservation  concerns  for 
certain  coho  salmon  stocks. 

The  United  SUtes  aUocations  of  sockeye 
and  pink  salmon  described  above  are  based 
on  preliminary  expecUtions  of  TAC  set  out 
in  Paragraph  l.  These  TACs  are  based  on 
the  foUowing  predicted  run-size  and  escape- 
ment goals  that  were  prepared  by  a  Joint 
Technical  Committee. 
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The  Parties  have  agreed  that  these  aUoca- 
tions are  subject  to  pre-  or  in-season  adjust- 
menU to  correspond  with  changes  in  antici- 
pated run  size  (Paragn«>h  KbXUl)).  unless 
the  changes  are  due  to  Canadian-funded  en- 
hancement (Paragraph  2).  The  adjustmenU 
miist  take  into  account  any  increase  in  Ca- 
nadian Indian  food  harvesU,  deemed  to  be 
400,000  sockeye  annuaUy.  which  already 
have  been  deducted  from  the  preliminary 
expecUtion  of  TACs  set  out  in  Chapter  4. 
Should  the  Canadian  Indian  food  fishery  in- 
crease above  400,000  sockeye  each  year 
(thus  reducing  preliminary  expecUtions  of 
TACs).  such  increases  may  not  result  in  a 
decreased  United  SUtes  harvest  and  must 
come  from  Canada's  harvest,  whether  or  not 
It  is  reflected  in  the  TAC.  The  United  States 
catches  are  not  adjusted  due  to  any  changes 
in  the  TAC  that  are  due  to  changes  In  esca- 
pement goals  by  Canada  that  form  the  basis 
of  the  agreed  TAC  in  the  chapter.  Para- 
graph 1(e)  speclficaUy  provides  for  adjust- 
ment in  the  United  SUtes  cateh  in  subse- 


quent years  to  compensate  for  differences  if 
the  prescribed  cateh  levels  are  not  achieved. 

In  the  second  four  year  regime,  1989-92, 
the  United  SUtes  U  entiUed  to  a  total  of  7 
million  sockeye,  or  an  annual  average  of 
1.75  million  sockeye.  and  7.2  million  pinks, 
or  3.6  miUion  for  each  of  the  two  years  in 
which  pink  salmon  wUl  be  avaUaUe.  These 
aUocations  may  be  decreased  in  response  to 
decreases  in  pre-  or  in  season  forecast  of 
run-atae:  they  may  not  be  increased  (Para- 
graph 1(f)).  The  Fraaer  River  regime  ocm- 
templates  at  the  outset  that  the  United 
States  catch  wiU  be  a  steady  percentage  of 
the  total  available  catch.  However,  if  a  run 
comes  in  so  far  below  expectatitms  that  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  achieve  tu  ex- 
pected harvest,  the  permitted  United  States 
harvest  for  later  years  would  be  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly so  that  the  United  States  would 
be  able  to  harvest  the  f  uU  7  miUion  sockeye 
by  the  end  of  the  second  four-year  period. 
However,  if  the  total  run  size  for  aU  four 
years  is  significantly  leas  than  expected,  the 
total  catch  permitted  the  United  Statea  wUl 
be  reduced  proportionately.  Decreases  wiU 
not  be  made  because  of  (Canadian  Indian 
food  fishery  above  4<X).000  or  any  increase 
in  escapement  golds.  It  wiU  be  the  responsi- 
bUlty  of  the  Parties,  the  Panels,  and  Com- 
mission to  establish  specific  annual  catch 
levels  for  this  second  four-year  regime 
within  the  total  of  7  mlUlon  sockeye  and  7.2 
mlUlonplnk. 

In  wnayiny  Fraser  River  sockeye  and 
pink  salmon,  the  Fraser  River  Panel  is  to 
consider  management  requlremenU  of  other 
stocks  and  species  in  the  area,  notably  coho. 
chum  and  non-Fraaer  River  sockeye  and 
pink  salmon  (Paragraph  1(h)).  Paragraph  4 
recognizes  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
be  able  to  eliminate  several  management 
areas  (e.g.  Areas  6B.  6D,  7B.  7C.  7D)  from 
the  area  to  simply  domestic  management  of 
other  stocks  and  species. 

Annex  tV,  Chapter  S  appUes  to  coho 
salmon  harveated  by  fisheries  in  Washing- 
ton and  southern  British  Columbia.  The 
Parties  agreed  to  reciprocal  extensions  for 
1085  of  recent  management  actions,  effec- 
tive after  expiration  of  the  management 
controls  of  the  1930  Fraser  River  Conven- 
tion, for  inside  net  fisheries  in  United  SUtes 
Areas  7.  7A  and  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  and  Ca- 
nadian Area  20.  In  addition,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  Canadian  har- 
vesU would  be  Umlted  in  1986  and  1986  to 
1.75  milUon  coho  annually.  Since  these 
totals  reflect  the  reducUons  of  50.000  coho 
to  which  Outada  agreed  to  accommodate 
United  SUtes  concerns,  the  level  of  Canadi- 
an harvest  has  been  deemed  to  be  1.8  mU- 
Uon annuaUy  for  these  years. 

Definitive  daU  are  lacking  on  the  size. 
producUvity,  distribution,  and  sUtus  of 
many  coho  stocks,  making  it  difficult  at 
present  to  estimate  total  Interceptions  of 
this  species.  Since  management  problems 
were  determined  to  be  more  critical  and  in- 
formation more  readUy  available,  this  chap- 
ter concentrates  on  coho  stocks  tiarvested 
by  Washington  and  southern  British  Co- 
lumbia fisheries.  The  Parties  agreed  that 
stocks  of  common  concern  were  harvested 
mostly  off  the  southern  portion  of  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  but  management 
llmiUtions  required  that  a  celling  apply  to 
the  entire  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 
Canada  may  not  permit  IU  fishery  to  con- 
centrate effort  and  to  Increase  harvesU  off 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Island,  since 
this  woiUd  increase  the  interception  of 
United  SUtes  origin  coho.  For  the  year  1987 
and  beyond,  the  Commission  is  to  set  aUoca- 


tions for  intercepting  flsheries  off  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island  to  implement 
omservation  measures  approved  by  the 
Commiasion.  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
Article  m.  Canadian  increases  wlD  be  per- 
mitted insofar  as  warranted  by  demoostrat- 
ed  increased  contributions  by  Canada  to  the 
fisbCTy. 

It  is  contemplated  that  stocks  contribut- 
ing to  northern  British  Columbia  and  south- 
east Alaskan  fisheites  shaU  be  omsidered  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  need  for  man- 
agement in  the  future. 

The  parties  agreed  to  establiah  a  Joint 
Technical  Coomittee  to  develop  Informa- 
tion on  coho  sto(A  sUtus  and  productivity 
to  guide  development  of  future  manage- 
ment regimea. 

Annex  IV,  Chapter  t  on  chum  Is  Intended 
to  institutionalize  the  Parties'  commitment 
to  intensify  chum  research  and  develop 
Joint  management  plans.  A  Joint  Technical 
Committee  is  to  be  established  to  develop 
specific  management  measures  for  the  1965 
season  and  thovafter. 

Annex  rv.  Chapter  7  is  intended  to  apply 
to  fisheries  not  directly  addressed  in  an- 
other chivter  of  this  Annex.  No  new  fisher- 
ies which  intentionally  increase  interoqition 
are  to  be  estabUshed  by  either  Party.  In  ad- 
dition, no  intentional  Increases  In  intercep- 
tions by  existing  fisheries  are  to  be  allowed. 
There  are  drcumstanoes  where  intercep- 
tions WiU  unavcridably  increase,  including 
cases  where  Uiere  are  annual  variations  in 
stock  compositions  due  to  natural  run  fluc- 
tuations or  where  enhancement  by  one 
Party  resulU  in  fish  entering  the  other 
Party's  fish«1es.  In  addition,  the  provision 
is  not  intended  to  deny  a  Party  the  opportu- 
nity to  enhance  and  benefit  from  this  en- 
hancement even  if  It  reaulU  in  some,  but 
not  significant,  increaae  in  levels  of  inter- 
ception. At  the  same  time,  if  in  order  to  re- 
cover iU  enhancement,  a  Party  increases  IU 
interception  levels  to  a  substantial  degree, 
we  anticipate  that  this  would  be  subject  to 
CcHnmission  agreement  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Parties. 

Chapter  7  Is  to  be  Interpreted  in  light  of 
Article  m  which  makes  dear  that  this 
chapter  is  not  directed  at  inadvertent  in- 
creases in  interceptions  necessary  for  each 
Party  to  harvest  fish  originating  in  iU 
waters.  Indeed,  it  was  the  express  commit- 
ment of  the  Canadian  negotiator  that 
Canada  did  not  Intend  to  prevrat  the 
United  States  from  harvesting  IU  own 
stocks. 

Memorandum  of  UnderataruUng.  The  Par- 
ties also  negotiated  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  treaty  a  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing which  considers  several  items  which  pro- 
vide guidance  to  the  Parties  aiul  the  Com- 
mission, but  which  do  not  directly  affect 
fishery  regimes.  These  items  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

An  explanation  of  the  agreed  method  for 
ImplemenUtlon  of  the  equity  principle. 

An  outline  for  the  development  of  a  daU 
»h»Hng-  program  which  is  to  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  Commis8i<m  by  April  1. 1987. 

An  agenda  and  a  schedule  for  the  Parties 
to  initiate  negotiations  for  salmon  stocks 
originating  in  the  Canadian  portions  of  the 
Yukon  River. 

A  requirement  that  the  Commission, 
during  the  first  year  foUowing  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty,  determine  for  the 
transboundary  rivers  the  TAC  of  salmon 
that  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  of  United  States 
origin  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  Arti- 
cle m  (IXb)  of  the  treaty. 
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A  requirement  Uwt  CanMia  provide  to  the 
United  States  a  plan  which  enniraa  that  Ca- 
nadian net  fiaherles  in  the  northern  bound- 
ary area  which  harvest  both  Canadian  and 
United  States  pink  stoclcs  wiU  not  increase 
durtaic  the  period  of  mld-July  throuch  mid- 
August 

Mr.  inTRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  dlacussion  on  the 
matter  before  us.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
stiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bUl  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

ytr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  Is  known  as  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  I  think  It  significant  to  note 
that  the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  is  fi- 
nally before  us.  It  has  been  15  years  in 
its  coming,  and  I  will  not  delay  it  any- 
more. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. I  ask  that  the  Chair  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Stiois]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Snocs]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus]  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockxrllkr]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoiuice  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Badcvs]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  [li4r. 
PkksslerI.  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors In  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  18  Ex.] 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  96,  the  nays  are 
0,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  having  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  Smate  does  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BCr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  the  res- 
olution of  ratification.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEOISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  linTRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PACIFIC  SALMON  TREATY  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1093,  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Treaty  Act  of  1985,  which 
is  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJl.  1093)  to  give  effect  to  the 
Treaty  Between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Canada  Conoemlng  Pacific  Salmon, 
signed  at  OtUwa,  January  38.  IMS. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  pursuant  to  section  904  of  the 


Budget  Act,  to  wahre  section  402(a)  of 
that  act  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1093.  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty  Act  of  198S. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  go  into  detail  on  OR.  1003.  which 
will  Implement  the  treaty.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  section-by-«ecUon  analysis  of 
this  leglalatlon  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRo.  as  follows: 
8acnoa-BT-8scnoii  Ahaltsis  op  RJt  IMS 

Section  S:  This  section  provides  for  the 
composition  of  the  United  SUtcs  Section  of 
the  Padflc  Salmon  Commission.  The  United 
States  Section  is  to  be  made  up  of  four 
members,  three  voUng  and  one  non-voting. 
The  voting  members  are  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Governor  of  Alaska  in  the  case  of  the 
Alaskan  seat,  by  the  Governors  of  Oregon 
and  Washhigton  for  the  Joint  Oregon- Wssh- 
Ington  SMt,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  treaty 
Indian  tribes  seat.  The  federal  seat  Is  non- 
voting. This  seat  was  Identified  as  a  non- 
voting seat  because  It  was  felt  by  the  parUes 
to  the  treaty  that  there  were  too  many  dif- 
ferent interests  involved  In  the  United 
States  Section  already  and  that  in  order  to 
achieve  a  consensus  It  was  necessary  to  limit 
the  role  of  the  federal  commissioner. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  designation 
of  alternate  commissioners.  Alternate  com- 
missioners  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  lists  of 
nominees  from  the  Governors-Secretary  of 
Interior  submitted  for  the  commissioner  po- 
sitions. As  an  example,  if  the  State  of 
Alaska  submits  six  names  to  the  President, 
one  will  be  appointed  to  represent  the  state 
as  a  commissioner  and  one  as  an  alternate 
commissioner.  Alternate  commissioners  are 
allowed  to  vote  for  their  commissioner  In 
the  commissioner's  absence  and  are  allowed 
to  be  present  at  all  of  the  meetings  of  the 
United  SUtes  Section.  This  latter  provision 
was  included  because  It  Is  apparent  that 
each  commissioner  will  represent  so  many 
InteresU  that  assistance  of  the  alternate 
commissioner  will  be  required  simply  to  be 
able  to  handle  the  commissioner's  duties. 

This  section  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  panel  members  for  the  Northern. 
Southern  and  Praser  River  Panels.  The 
Northern  Panel  is  to  be  made  up  of  six  indi- 
viduals. Including  one  official  of  the  United 
States  with  salmon  fishery  management  re- 
sponsibUlty  and  expertise,  one  official  of 
the  SUte  of  Alaska  with  the  same  qualifica- 
tions, and  foiu*  individuals  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  in  the  fisheries 
for  which  the  Northern  Panel  is  responsible 
(e.g..  the  Southeast  Alaska  and  coastwlde 
fisheries  subject  to  the  treaty).  The  four  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  ntctsssrily  govern- 
mental employees  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  a  list  submit- 
ted by  the  Governor  of  Alaska.  The  Gover- 
nor can  submit  any  niunber  of  names  for 
each  position.  Alternate  panel  members  are 
also  to  be  chosen  from  these  lists. 

Paragraph  (g)  of  this  section  provides  the 
means  for  voting  In  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion of  the  Commission.  Voting  Is  to  be  by 
consensus  with  no  decisions  to  be  taken 
when  there  is  a  dissenting  vote.  This  proce- 
dure is  different  than  a  straight  unanimous 
voting  pr«>ceas  by  allowing  a  commissioner 


to  abstain  from  voting.  All  decisions  of  the 
Northern  Panel  are  to  be  made  by  a  majori- 
ty of  those  members  present  and  voting.  For 
decisions  and  recommendations  of  Joint 
panels,  each  panel's  concurrence  is  required 
by  a  majority  of  the  present  and  voting 
members  of  each  paneL 

Section  4:  This  section  of  the  biU  sets  out 
the  authorities  and  responsibilities  of  the 
federal  agencies.  In  paragraph  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Is  authorised  to,  inter  alia,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  ap- 
prove, dls^prove,  object  to,  or  withdraw  ob- 
jections to  fishery  regimes  proposed  by  the 
Commission  (and  the  Praser  River  Panel  in 
conjunction  with  Praser  River  Panel  regula- 
tions). This  authority  Is  to  confirm  the 
United  States'  acceptance,  rejection  or 
other  action  as  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  and  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
talte  action  on  regulations  adtvted  by  the 
states  or  treaty  Indian  tribes  Implementing 
Commission  recommendations.  If  some 
action  is  required  to  preempt  state  or  tribal 
regulations  the  appropriate  action  would 
occur  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  section  6 
of  the  bill  and  the  action  would  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  to  forward  Commission  recom- 
mendations to  the  states  and  treaty  Indian 
tribes.  It  Is  then  anticipated  that  the  states 
and  tribal  authorities  will  implement  these 
recommendations  through  their  general 
regulatory  authorities.  This  is  the  preferred 
and,  in  practically  all  cases,  the  only  means 
of  implementing  Commission  recommenda- 
tions. As  these  regulations  will  be  state  and 
tribal  regulations.  Judicial  review  or  pros- 
ecutions of  violations  of  these  regulations 
are  to  be  taken  to  state  or  tribal  courts  as 
appropriate. 

Section  6:  This  section  provides  for  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pre- 
empt state  or  tribal  regulations  when  such 
regulations  (or  lack  of  action)  puts  the 
United  SUtes  in  Jeopardy  of  not  fulfilling 
its  international  obligations  under  the 
treaty.  If  a  sUte  or  tribal  authority  is  so 
Jeopardizing  such  an  obligation,  the  Secre- 
tary cannot  automatically  preempt  the 
sUtes  or  the  tribes.  The  Secretary  is  to  give 
notice  to  the  states  or  tribes  of  the  problem, 
how  the  problem  can  be  resolved,  and  the 
Intention  to  take  action  if  such  resolution  Is 
not  made  in  fifteen  days,  unless  more  imme- 
diate action  is  necessary.  This  provision  is 
intended  to  give  the  states  or  tribes  the  nec- 
essary time  to  resolve  the  problem  or  ex- 
plain why  in  their  view  such  a  problem  does 
not  exist.  This  section  also  provides  that  the 
sUtes  and  tribes  are  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  all  of  their  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  salmon  stocks  sub- 
ject to  the  treaty,  together  with  such 
amendments  thereto  as  may  be  adopted 
from  time  to  time. 

Section  7:  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
provides  the  means  for  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  adopt  regulations  in  two,  and 
only  two  situations:  where  the  Secretary 
has  preempted  sUte  or  tribal  law,  regula- 
tion, or  inaction,  and  for  conforming  amend- 
atory regulations  for  the  Exclusive  Econom- 
ic Zone.  All  other  regulations  adopted  by 
the  federal  agencies  are  to  be  adopted  under 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section.  As  a  result  of 
the  need  to  expedite  regulations  for  pre- 
emption and  for  noncontroverslal  amenda- 
tory  regulations  to  conform  the  EEZ  regula- 
tions with  sUte  or  tribal  regulations,  an  ex- 
pedited process  has  been  developed.  This 


process  Includes  the  exemption  of  such  reg- 
ulations from  the  notice  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  As  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (b),  all  other  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  shall  follow 
the  normal  federal  rulemaking  procedures. 

Regulations  adopted  by  the  Secretary  in 
this  section  are  subject  to  some  special  Judi- 
cial review  procedures.  First,  challenges  to 
federal  regulations  are  only  to  be  set  aside 
under  certain  conditions  and  preliminary 
relief  Is  npt  available.  However,  the  prohibi- 
tion on  preliminary  relief  is  not  intended  to 
thwart  a  plaintiff  from  obtaining  timely 
relief,  but  rather  is  intended  to  maintain 
the  validity  of  a  regtilation  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  litigation.  Consequently,  provi- 
sions are  made  for  expedited  review  by  a 
court  in  order  that  the  matter  be  heard  on 
the  merits  prior  to  the  problem  addrcHed 
be  rendered  Moot.  In  fact,  it  is  anticipated 
tliat  the  courts  would  exi>edite  the  matter 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  obtain  meaning- 
ful relief  as  warranted. 

Section  8:  Paragraph  (f)  provides  that  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  any  case  or  contro- 
versy arising  under  this  section.  This  provi- 
sion Is  written  In  this  way  to  make  clear 
that  challenges  to  state  or  tribal  laws  and 
regulations  or  prosecutions  under  state  or 
trilMtl  laws  and  regulations  are  properly 
brought  before  state  or  tribal  courts  and  not 
to  federal  district  courts. 

Section  10:  This  section  sets  up  an  adviso- 
ry committee  which  is  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  United  States  Section  and  the 
Panels.  The  advisory  committee  Is  Intended 
to  expand  public  participation  and  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  so  many  interests  in- 
volved in  the  treaty  process  that  all  of  them 
could  not  possibly  be  represented  on  the 
Panels  or  on  the  Commission. 

Section  12:  Section  12(c)  provides  a  gener- 
al authorization  for  appropriations  for  re- 
search, enhancement  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
treaty  and  this  title.  This  general  authoriza- 
tion recognizes  that  the  Congress  will  be 
making  appropriations  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  scientific  requirements  of  the 
treaty  through  research  and  also  that  one 
of  the  major  components  of  the  treaty  is 
the  use  of  enhancement  programs.  En- 
hancement under  the  treaty  includes  both 
the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon  and  also 
man-made  improvements  to  natural  habi- 
tats intented  to  increase  the  production  of 
salmon.  Enhancement  can  be  used  for  many 
purposes.  First,  enhancement  is  intended  to 
aid  In  the  achievement  of  the  conservatlmi 
of  the  stocks,  a  major  purpose  of  the  treaty. 
Second,  enhancement  is  the  prime  means 
for  achieving  equity  when  the  United  States 
is  out  of  balance  with  Canada  on  intercep- 
tions and  must  present  to  the  Commission 
proposals  to  address  this  inequity.  An  en- 
hancement project  to  provide  more  salmon 
to  Canada  is  the  preferred  option  over  dis- 
rupting existing  fisheries  which  may  inter- 
cept salmon  of  Canadian  origin.  Third,  en- 
hancement may  be  an  option  where  a  pro- 
posed project  can  create  new  benefits  for 
portions  or  all  of  the  users  affected  by  the 
treaty.  And  fourth,  that  It  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  parties  to  the  negotiations 
that  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty  package 
was  to  restore  previous  fishing  levels  In  a 
timely  fashion.  It  was  recognized  that 
during  the  period  of  rebuilding  and  as  a 
result  of  reductions  In  Interceptions  there 
would  be  hardship  In  the  fishing  industry 
which  needed  to  be  addressed.  The  national 


interest  in  obtaining  a  treaty  required  such 
commitments  to  enhancement. 

Section  14:  This  section  provides  a  savings 
dauae  to  addre«  existing  federal  laws  and 
existing  Indian  treaties. 

The  section  also  recognizes  an  Order 
which  has  been  filed  in  the  case  of  Comfed- 
eruted  Trlbea  and  Bandt  of  the  YaMma 
Indian  Nation  v.  BaUrioe.  ChrU  Na  M>-M2. 
This  order  which  has  been  cited  in  the  sec- 
tion is  a  stipulatton  among  the  twenty-four 
treaty  Indian  tribes  of  Washington  and 
Oregim  and  the  States  of  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, and  Alaska,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  stipulation  provides  for  a  mecha- 
nism to  allocate  the  coastwlde  Chinook  re- 
source among  the  various  user  groups  after 
the  period  of  stock  rebuilding  which  Is 
scheduled  to  be  concluded  in  19M.  The  stip- 
ulation provides  that  ttie  United  States  sec- 
tion is  to  allocate  among  domestic  users 
upon  the  unanimous  detetminatlon  of  the 
commissioners,  based  a  series  of  consider- 
ations. If  the  commissioners  cannot  achieve 
a  imified  portion  then  all  fishing  for  Chi- 
nook stodEs  subject  to  the  treaty  (there  Is  a 
list  in  the  sUpulation  of  stodcs  which  are 
not  subject  to  this  provision  though  they 
are  subject  to  the  teeaty)  shall  cease  until 
an  agreement  is  reached.  This  is  not  intend- 
ed to  Include  the  incidental  harvest  of  Chi- 
nook in  fisheries  primarily  directed  on  other 
qtedals  of  salmon  such  as  the  southeast 
Alaska  gUlnet  fishery  for  aockeye  salmon 
and  the  southeast  Alaska  purse  seine  fish- 
ery targeted  on  pink  salmon.  During  the 
period  In  which  the  treaty  and  the  stipula- 
tion are  in  effect,  the  puties  have  agreed 
not  to  sue  on  the  issue  of  whether  the  State 
of  Alaska  has  an  obligation  imder  the 
Palmer  and  Stevms  Treaties  to  reduce  its 
harvest  of  Chinook  salmon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Section  14  of  HJl. 
1093  refers  to  a  court  order  which  set- 
tles once  and  for  all  the  questions 
about  whether  the  State  of  Alaska  can 
l>e  brought  In  as  a  defendant  in  the 
lawsuit  between  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  treaty  tribes.  It  has  been 
represented  to  me  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States-Canada  Salmon  Treaty 
is  in  place,  the  treaty  tribes  have 
agreed  not  to  sue  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  State  of  Alaska  has  an 
obligation  under  the  Palmer  and  Ste- 
vens Treaties  to  reduce  its  share  of 
Chinook  salmon. 

The  court  order  also  established  a 
mechanism  for  allocating  Chinook 
stocks  among  the  various  groups  after 
1998.  All  North-South  Chinook  alloca- 
tion decisions  will  be  reached  by  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  U.S.  Commission- 
ers. If  an  agreement  is  not  reached, 
there  will  be  no  fishing  of  those  chi- 
n(M>k  8t(x;ks  which  are  subject  to  the 
treaty.  This  will  provide  incentive  for 
the  parties  to  arrive  at  a  compromise. 

Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  passage  and  enactment  of 
HJl.  1093,  a  biU  to  give  effect  to  the 
treaty  between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Oovemment  of 
Canada  concerning  Padflc  salmon, 
which  was  signed  at  Ottawa  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1985.  As  I  stated  during  Senate 
consideration  of  the  treaty  itself, 
many  people  deserve  special  thanlcs 
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for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  its  com- 
iMmlon  measure.  S.  516.  Including  my 
colleagues  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Relations  and  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation.  I 
iU>preclate  their  swift  action  in  bring- 
ing HJl.  1093  before  the  Senate  today. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides 
that  the  United  States  be  represented 
by  four  Presidentially-appointed  Com- 
missioners: one  representing  the  U.S. 
Oovemment.  one  from  the  State  of 
Alaska,  mie  from  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  and  one  from 
treaty  Indian  tribes.  The  U.S.  position 
is  to  be  determined  by  consensus  of 
the  three  non-Federal  Commissioners. 

Three  regional  panels  are  estab- 
lished by  this  bill: 

First,  the  Northern  Panel.  The  UJ8. 
section  of  the  Northern  Panel  will  con- 
sist of  State  and  Federal  representa- 
tives from  Alaska  who  will  address  the 
mangement  concerns  over  salmon 
stocks  originating  north  of  Cape  Cau- 
tion. British  Columbia  and  south  of 
Cape  Suckling.  AK. 

Second,  the  Southern  Panel.  The 
Southern  Panel  is  to  be  appointed  to 
develop  management  recommenda- 
tions for  stocks  originating  south  of 
Cm>e  Caution— except  for  Fraser  River 
sockeye  and  pink  salmon  stocks.  The 
legislation  describes  the  six-member 
U.S.  section  of  the  Southern  Panel  as 
consisting  of  one  representative  of  the 
United  StatM,  one  appointee  each 
from  the  Governors  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  two  representatives  of 
treaty  Indian  tribes,  and  one  appoint- 
ee of  the  Secretary  of  State  annually 
alternating  between  commercial  and 
recreational  fishing  representatives. 
Recommendations  of  the  Southern 
Panel  are  to  be  made  by  majority  vote, 
provided  that  the  representatives  from 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
and  at  least  one  treaty  tribal  repre- 
sentative concur. 

Third,  the  Fraser  River  Panel.  The 
Fraser  River  Panel  will  replace  the 
International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries 
Commission  in  managing  Fraser  River 
Sockeye  and  pink  salmon  runs.  The 
proposed  implementing  legislation  de- 
scribes the  U.S.  section  of  the  panel  as 
being  comprised  of  four  members,  one 
from  the  United  States,  one  appointee 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, one  from  treaty  Indian  tribes, 
and  one  from  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Preseason  recommendations  of 
the  U.S.  section  require  consensus 
among  the  four  panel  members.  In- 
season  management  decisions  require 
a  majority  vote  of  members  present 
and  voting,  provided  that  both  the 
Washington  State  and  treaty  tribal 
representative  concur. 

Two  boards  are  also  established  in 
H.R.  1093: 

First,  the  conciliation  board.  A 
three-person  conciliation  board  is  es- 
tablished to  assist  the  U.S.  sections  of 


panels  or  the  Commission  in  develop- 
ing recommendations;  and 

Second,  the  advisory  board.  The  bill 
establishes  an  advisory  committee  to 
provide  expertise  and  perspectives 
from  the  fishing  community.  Half  of 
the  membership  must  be  residents  of 
Alaska  and  at  least  one  must  reside  in 
Idaho. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  this  bill 
is  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  research,  enhancement,  and  other 
activities  essential  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  United  States-Canada 
Salmon  Interception  Treaty.  State  De- 
partment representatives  testified  on 
this  subject  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce  and  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  stated  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  international  obliga- 
tions to  provide  adequate  Federal 
funding  for  enhancement,  data  collec- 
tion, research,  and  other  programs 
under  the  treaty.  As  confirmed  by  the 
State  Department  officials.  I  stress 
that  Federal  funding  for  the  Mitchell 
Act  hatcheries  on  the  Columbia  River 
is  not  only  a  Federal  responsibility  but 
an  international  obligation  as  well. 
This  testimony  was  presented  at  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearing 
which  I  chaired  on  March  1.  1985. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  partici- 
pants in  the  treaty  negotiations,  as 
well  as  my  congressional  colleagues 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are  rely- 
ing on  and  trusting  in  the  assurances 
made  by  the  Federal  Government.  My 
colleagues  and  I  will  hold  the  Federal 
Government  to  its  commitments,  and 
through  congressional  oversight  we 
will  see  to  it  that  it  lives  up  to  its 
stated  obligations  to  fimd  the  activi- 
ties mandated  by  the  treaty  and  this 
legislation. 

It  is  crucial  that  any  new  project  be 
fully  coordinated  with  enhancement 
plans  being  developed  by  the  parties, 
including  processes  under  the  Salmon 
and  Steelhead  Conservation  and  En- 
hancement Act  (P.L.  96-561).  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Energy  Conservation 
and  Planning  Act  (P.L.  96-501).  and 
other  planning  processes  which  may 
evolve.  Such  coordination  is  necessary 
in  order  to  achieve  a  more  direct  link 
between  salmon  harvest  management 
and  enhancement,  consistent  with  ar- 
ticles III  and  V  of  the  treaty. 

The  legislation  before  us,  H.R.  1093, 
includes  steelhead  within  the  defini- 
tion of  salmon  for  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation  only.  There  has  been  some 
concern  raised  about  this  inclusion.  I 
would  like  to  state  for  the  Rccoro 
that,  however,  as  attested  to  by  the 
State  Department  at  the  Commerce 
Committee  hearing  on  March  1,  1985, 
nothing  in  the  treaty  or  Implementing 
legislation  will  be  construed  as  enlarg- 
ing on  or  diminishing  the  rights  of 
non-Indian  fishermen  to  harvest  steel- 
head, rights  that  existed  prior  to  this 
treaty  and  act.  The  State  Department 
has  concurred  with  this  position. 


I  also  want  to  point  out  that  a  part 
of  this  treaty  package  is  an  agreed- 
upon  court  order  pertaining  to  fishing 
rights  among  Northwest  treaty  tribes, 
the  States  of  Alaska.  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  court  order  and  stipulation 
will  go  into  effect  when  HJl.  1003  is 
enacted,  and  will  resohre  a  number  of 
issues  in  the  "AU  Citizens  Suit."  The 
lawsuit  is  not  fully  resolved  by  the 
stipulation,  and  it  is  recognized  that 
the  State  of  Washington  Intends  to 
negotiate  its  unresolved  issues. 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States- 
Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Interception 
Treaty  is  the  key  to  the  protection,  co- 
ordinated management,  and  increased 
harvest  of  our  salmon.  It  means  securi- 
ty for  the  future  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west salmon  resource.  The  legislation 
which  is  before  us.  H.R.  1093.  is  vital 
to  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
landmark  treaty. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1093,  im- 
plementing legislation  for  the  United 
States-Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty. 

The  Senate  has  Just  exercised  its 
advise-and-consent  role  by  ratifying 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty.  This  treaty 
has  been  under  negotiation  for  IS 
years.  The  settlement  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  hard 
work,  occasional  frustration,  arduous 
negotiation  and  compromise.  The  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  treaty  talks  was  com- 
prised of  fishermen  of  several  gear 
t)rpes  from  three  States.  Alaska. 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  Indian  and 
non-Indian  fishermen,  commercial  and 
sport  fishermen,  and  State  and  Feder- 
al Government  officials  all  grappled 
with  the  complex  issues  of  providing 
coastwide  management  of  the  Pacific 
salmon  resource. 

All  of  the  parties  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
tireless  efforts  and  for  making  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  reach  an  accord. 
The  results  of  this  good  faith  bargain- 
ing will  be  evidenced  by  the  survival 
and  enhancement  of  salmon  runs  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  treaty  and  annexes  establish  a 
framework  providing  long  overdue  co- 
ordinated management  of  the  salmon 
resource.  The  implementing  legisla- 
tion, which  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under 
the  treaty,  ensures  that  the  first  step 
will  be  taken  to  rebuild  depressed 
stocks  of  salmon.  The  treaty  provides 
for  a  United  States-Canada  Pacific 
Salmon  Commission  and  three  adviso- 
ry panels  to  meet  the  treaty  goals  of 
coastwide  salmon  management. 

H.R.  1093  identifies  the  roles  of  the 
affected  U.S.  interests  in  the  composi- 
tion and  decisionmaking  process  of  the 
bodies  created  under  the  treaty.  Like 
the  treaty,  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion represents  a  delicate  balancing  of 


interests  obtained  after  much  give  and 
take  among  affected  U.S.  interests. 

As  stated  above.  H.R.  1093  sets  forth 
the  composition  and  manner  by  which 
the  U.S.  section  to  the  Commission 
and  its  panels  will  be  appointed  and 
the  voting  requirements  for  effecting 
decisions  by  the  UJS.  section.  There 
wlU  be  four  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  President  to  represent  the 
United  States.  A  U.S.  Government  of- 
ficial will  serve  as  a  nonvoting  member 
of  the  Commission.  The  three  voting 
Commissioners  will  represent  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  States  of  Oregon 
or  Washington,  and  the  affected 
Indian  treaty  tribes. 

Each  of  the  three  panels,  the  North- 
em.  Southern,  and  Fraser  River 
Panels,  will  have  six  UJB.  members. 
The  membership  of  the  panels  reflects 
the  myriad  of  Interests  represented  at 
the  treaty  negotiations  by  the  100- 
member  U.S.  delegation.  The  panels 
are  to  provide  information  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commission. 

HJl.  1093  also  sets  forth  the  respon- 
sibilities and  authorities  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  responding  to 
communications  from  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Commission.  Of  particular  in- 
terest is  the  authority  extended  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Interior,  to  approve,  disapprove,  object 
to,  or  withdraw  objections  to  specific 
fishery  regimes,  Fraser  River  Panel 
regulations,  and  proposed  enhance- 
ment activities  that  are  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty. 

Furthermore,  the  implementing  leg- 
islation provides  procedures  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  pre- 
empt fishery  authority  of  relevant 
States  or  treaty  Indian  tribes.  This  ex- 
traordinary power  is  to  be  used  only 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  action  has  been  taken,  or  not 
taken,  by  one  of  these  parties  which 
places  the  United  States  in  Jeopardy 
of  not  fulfilling  its  international  obli- 
gations under  the  treaty. 

The  bill  requires  the  U.S.  Section  of 
the  Commission  to  appoint  an  Adviso- 
ry Committee  to  be  comprised  of  mem- 
bers knowledgeable  and  experienced 
with  respect  to  the  fisheries  subject  to 
the  treaty. 

H.R.  1093  authorizes  funding  for  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  Commission's  ex- 
penses. Also,  authorization  is  provided 
for  research  and  enhancement  activi- 
ties that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  treaty  and  this  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  authorization  is  pro- 
vided for  compensating  U.S.  Commis- 
sioners and  panel  members,  and  their 
altemates.  All  funds  authorized  under 
this  section  shall  bs  available  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriations  acts. 
Finally,  the  act  provides  a  savings 
clause  intended  to  insure  that  this  leg- 
islation will  not  in  any  way  serve  or  be 
interpreted    to    diminish    or    modify 


Indian  rights  established  by  existing 
treaties.  Federal  laws,  or  court  orders. 

In  conclusion,  passage  of  this  bill  is 
critical  to  preserving  and  effectively 
managing  the  salmon  resource.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  and 
the  implementing  legislation  exhibits 
the  Reagan  administration's  commit- 
ment to  Improving  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  Canada.  Without  the  ad- 
ministration's willingness  to  tackle  the 
tough  and  complex  issues,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  resolve  this  long- 
standing, thorny  issue  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  two  nations.  Again,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on 
thisbilL   

ytr.  PACKWOOD.  Bir.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  rising  to  sup- 
port HH.  1093.  a  bill  to  implement  the 
United  States-Canada  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty.  This  treaty  and  its  implement- 
ing legislation  is  extremely  important 
to  United  States-Canadian  relations 
and  to  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  treaty  represents  a  major  step 
forward  on  an  issue  which  has  been 
under  negotiation  for  nearly  15  years; 
namely,  the  cooperative  management 
and  enhancement  of  our  Pacific 
Northwest  salmon  resource.  There  is 
probably  no  other  issue  in  which  the 
interests  of  Oregon.  Washington, 
AUudca,  and  Canada  are  intertwined  as 
much  as  the  management  of  salmon. 
For  years  the  Pacific  salmon  stocks 
have  suffered  from  habitat  depletion 
and  overfishing.  The  uncontrolled 
interception  of  salmon  by  Canadian 
and  U.S.  fishermen  as  a  result  of 
salmon  migrations  have  increasingly 
served  to  exacerbate  the  decline  in  the 
salmon  stocks. 

The  treaty  is  intended  to  resolve 
these  problems.  This  treaty  will  estab- 
lish a  United  States-Canada  Commis- 
sion and  three  advisory  panels  which 
will  implement  a  coastwide  salmon 
management  plan  designed  to: 

First,  prevent  overfishing  by  elimi- 
nating the  unlimited  interception  of 
salmon; 

Second,  provide  for  the  optimum 
production  of  salmon  through  in- 
creased hatchery  and  habitat  improve- 
ments; and 

Third,  provide  that  each  party  par- 
ticipating in  the  treaty  receive  bene- 
fits equivalent  to  the  production  of 
salmon  originating  in  its  waters. 

Not  only  does  this  treaty  set  forth  a 
framework  in  which  to  resolve  our 
west  coast  salmon  management  prob- 
lems, it  also  requires  a  long-term  com- 
mitment by  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  provide  significant  en- 
hancement activities  to  rebuild  salmon 
stocks.  In  the  past.  Federal,  State, 
tribal,  and  private  organizations  have 
been  reluctant  to  invest  money  in  Co- 
limibia  River  habitat  and  hatchery  im- 
provements since  most  of  the  salmon 
spawning  in  the  river  were  harvested 
by  Canadian  and  Alaskan  fishermen. 


This  treaty  will  reverse  that  trend.  For 
example,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power 
Planning  and  Conservation  Act  of  1980 
instructed  the  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning CouncU  to  adopt  a  program  for 
salmon  enhancement.  With  the  treaty, 
approximately  $700  million  over  the 
next  20  years  will  be  invested  by  the 
Council  in  habitat  and  iMissage  im- 
provements so  that  more  salmon  wiU 
return  to  the  Columbia  River  basin  to 
spawn.  It  is  estimated  that  with  this 
investment,  the  return  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Chinook  stocks  will  increase 
from  15  to  30  percent. 

This  treaty  stands  as  a  credit  to  the 
perristence  and  determination  of  the 
entire  United  States-Canada  negotiat- 
ing team.  In  the  process  of  resolving 
this  treaty,  the  U.S.  delegation  has 
been  successful  in  seciu-ing  the  wide- 
spread endorsement  of  treaty  Indian 
tribes,  commercial  and  sport  fisher- 
men, and  officials  in  each  of  the  af- 
fected States.  Rarely  have  I  seen  such 
imanlmlty  amongst  the  fishing  com- 
munity. 

The  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  is  essen- 
tial for  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  Pacific  salmon  resource. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
critical  legislation  implementing  the 
United  States-Canada  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  further  debate. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1093)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  biU  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ml.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF 
AUTHORESATION  ACT 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Blr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  will  propoimd  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  request  for  consid- 
eration of  S.  457,  the  African  Famine 
Relief  Authorization  Act  As  Monbers 
wlU  recall,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  Fra^ign  Relations  Committee 
to  consider  African  famine  relief  in 
committee  and  to  quickly  mark  up  and 
bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  which  we 
found  met  with  almost  unanimous 
support  in  the  Senate  and  in  this 
country.  Members  of  the  House  have 
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also  Indicated  their  eagerness  to  move 
quickly,  given  the  dlmensionB  of  the 
disaster  In  Africa. 

Members  will  also  recall  that  as  a 
put  of  the  agreement  of  the  previous 
weekend,  amendments  were  allowed 
on  S.  457  when  It  was  brought  to  the 
floor.  The  amended  bill  was  substitut- 
ed for  the  House  bill.  HJl.  1096.  and 
the  legislation  proceeded,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  adopted  the  entire 
Senate  package  by  sizeable  vote.  That 
leglriation  was  vetoed  yesterday  by 
the  President. 

It  is  our  understanding  there  will 
not  be  an  attempt  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  challenge  that 
veto. 

We  return  today  essentially  with  the 
original  African  relief  authorization 
bill.  As  a  committee,  we  believe  it  is 
proper  to  proceed  with  an  authoriza- 
tion preceding  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriation legislation  that  would 
follow  this  authorization.  We  are 
aware  that  work  has  already  com- 
menced in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  an  appropriation  bill  may 
shortly  come  to  the  floor  which  will 
fund  not  only  the  nonfood  emergency 
assistance  authorized  by  our  commit- 
tee but  also  the  emergency  food  assist- 
ance as  well. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  re- 
sponsible only  for  the  nonfood  part  of 
the  overall  relief  effort  which  will  be 
incorporated  in  a  broader  appropria- 
tion bill  covering  the  food  as  well  as 
the  nonfood,  relief,  rehabilitation  and 
recovery  efforts.  We  believe  the  need 
for  this  legislation  is  urgent.  We  think 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that  urgency 
among  the  people  of  this  country.  We 
have  appealed  to  all  Members  to  un- 
derstand that  urgency. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  asked  the 
majority  leader  for  the  opportunity  to 
try  once  again  today  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  this  authorization  legisla- 
tion. 

With  this  background  In  mind,  Mr. 
President,  at  this  time  I  should  like  to 
alert  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  that  I  am  about  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  8,  S.  457,  the  African 
famine  relief  authorization,  and  that 
it  be  considered  under  the  following 
agreement:  that  notwithstanding  third 
reading  and  the  adoption  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bill,  one  further  amend- 
ment be  in  order,  to  be  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  or  his  designee,  which 
will  be  the  text  of  S.  457  as  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
with  a  few  technical  changes;  that  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  one  amend- 
ment in  order  and  any  statements,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote,  without  any 
intervening  debate,  motion,  appeal,  or 


point  of  order,  on  passage  of  8.  457.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BTRO.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

BCr.  LUGAR.  Idr.  President,  objec- 
tion has  been  heard,  and  I  appreciate 
that,  because  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent.  The  objection  ends  any  at- 
tempt to  bring  up  the  bill. 

I  simply  say.  respectfully,  to  my  col- 
league the  dlsttaigulshed  minority 
leader  that  I  regret  that  he  needed  to 
enter  that  objection.  The  need  for  the 
legislation  is  obvious,  and  the  compas- 
sion of  this  country  is  obvious.  The 
need  to  meet  our  Ideals  is  apparent.  I 
simply  ask  that  thoughtful  consider- 
ation be  given  on  all  sides  to  what  has 
transpired  here  in  order  that  we  might 
be  able  to  act  appropriately  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  too. 
thought  the  need  was  fairly  obvious, 
but  apparently  the  President  did  not 
see  it  that  way.  The  legislation  was  on 
his  desk,  and  the  African  relief  portion 
was  included  in  the  bill.  Apparently  he 
felt  very  deeply  that  he  should  veto  it. 
and  he  did.  So  I  assume  that,  in  doing 
so.  he  felt  that  It  could  wait. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  my  es- 
teemed friend,  the  minority  leader, 
has  mentioned  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Indeed,  the  African  relief  bill, 
our  own  8.  457,  under  the  House 
number,  was  sent  to  the  President. 
But  as  we  are  all  aware,  significant 
amendments  were  attached  to  the  bill. 

The  President  pointed  out  in  his 
veto  that  if  we  are  serious  In  this  cotm- 
try.  and  especially  In  this  Congress, 
with  regard  to  the  deficit,  as  we  take  a 
look  down  the  trail  toward  a  long  and 
tortuous  session,  then  we  really  have 
to  have  wisdom  and  courage  at  the 
outset. 

The  President  pointed  out,  quite  cor- 
rectly, that  in  working  with  congres- 
sional leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  the  administration  had  provided 
very  substantial  extensions  of  farm 
credit  in  the  week  before  we  came  to 
the  amendments  that  he  found  objec- 
tionable: that  indeed  every  attempt  is 
being  made  by  this  administration.  In 
my  State  of  Indiana,  I  see  the  exten- 
sion of  this  effort  in  every  direction,  as 
we  must  make  credit  available  to  all 
farmers  who  are  trying  to  put  in  a 
crop  and  do  so  In  a  timely  manner. 

The  President  also  suggested  that  it 
is  not  In  keeping  with  our  budget  obli- 
gations to  offer  a  loan  before  the  crop 
goes  in.  without  any  real  assurance 
that  a  crop  would  go  in,  without  much 
assurance  in  fact  that  a  loan  could  be 
paid  under  any  circumstances.  Fur- 
thermore, to  make  that  money  avail- 
able to  all  farmers— to  those  who  have 
very  severe  credit  needs  as  well  as  to 
the  majority  of  American  farmers  who 
really  do  not  have  a  credit  need  for 
the  planting  of  this  specific  crop— Is 


not  a  reqwnsible  thing  to  do  at  the 
outset  of  the  budget  process. 

Therefore,  he  vetoed  the  bill— quite 
properly.  I  think— and  has  challenged 
us  to  do  our  duty  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers,  who  clearly  are  hurt  by  high 
Interest  rates  and  past  irresponsible 
policies  with  regard  to  budget  deficits. 

We  come  today,  I  hope,  with  consid- 
eration of  a  different  proposition.  The 
entire  farm  credit  problem  will  be  re- 
fought  on  the  appropriation  bilL  It 
may  be  refought  on  many  bills.  The 
plea  most  of  us  make  today,  respect- 
fully and  I  hope  In  a  fairly  mild-man- 
nered way.  is  that  we  consider,  an  au- 
thorization bill  that  would  precede  the 
debate  on  the  am>roprlation  bill. 

The  African  famine  situation  is  a  se- 
rious one.  Most  of  us  share  a  compas- 
slonal  aim.  If  the  farm  credit  bill  is  re- 
fought,  the  vehicles  for  that  fight  are 
all  too  obvious.  But  we  hope  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  proceed  to  ex- 
peditiously consider  the  famine  relief 
measure  separate  from  the  farm  credit 
issue. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  contentious 
about  this  request  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  respect  the  Judgment 
of  the  minority  leader.  He  Is  repre- 
senting a  point  of  view  which  is  an  im- 
portant one.  I  had  simply  hoped  that, 
in  the  spirit  of  goodwill  today,  it  might 
have  been  possible  for  us  to  proceed.  I 
accept  the  fact  that  we  will  not  have 
that  opportunity. 


AFRICAN    FAMINE    RELIEF    SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
African  famine  relief  supplemental  as 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  March  5  would  provide  a 
total  of  $685  million  in  additional 
fimds  for  a  variety  of  food  aid  and  dis- 
aster relief  programs.  This  Is  $315  mil- 
lion below  the  level  passed  by  the 
House,  and  $434  million  above  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration. 

Funding  is  provided  in  a  number  of 
different  ways  for  several  programs. 
For  food  donation  under  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $269  mUlion  with  an  additional  $16 
million  from  unobligated  balances  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
for  a  total  program  level  of  $285  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  committee  has 
agreed  with  the  House  provision  in 
H.R.  1239  creating  an  "Emergency  Re- 
serve for  African  Famine  Relief"  with 
another  $225  million  for  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480,  which  funds  are  to  be 
available  until  September  30,  1986. 
and  can  be  expended  only  if  four  con- 
ditions are  met:  First,  other  available 
funds  for  title  II  are  exhausted: 
second,  the  Administrator  of  AID  sub- 
mits a  plan  to  Congress  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  additional  funds:  third,  the 
President  certifies  that  the  release  of 


the  reserve  funds  is  essential  to 
famine  relief  In  Africa:  and  four,  the 
President  submits  a  budget  request. 
The  latter  proviso  was  recommended 
by  the  committee  so  the  President  wiU 
take  responsibility  for  additional  nec- 
essary spending  and  not  unfairly  criti- 
cize Congress  for  supposed  "over- 
spending" above  his  request. 

The  committee  has  also  recommend- 
ed appropriations  up  to  $175  million 
for  three  disaster  and  refugee  assist- 
ance programs  administered  by  AID 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  on  this 
floor  have  been  very  patient  over  the 
18  years  that  I  have  stood  here  and 
pled  the  cause  for  hungry  people.  I 
have  pled  that  cause  on  different  vehi- 
cles and  in  different  circumstances  be- 
cause, in  my  view,  one  of  the  most  de- 
stabilizing forces  in  the  world  today  is 
hunger.  Unfortunately,  it  generally 
leads  to  escalation  of  the  arms  race  in 
this  world. 

We  are  always  dealing  with  those 
problems  that  are  created  by  destabili- 
zation,  and  we  are  always  looking  at  it 
as  a  military  problem.  If  we  would  ad- 
dress some  of  the  causes,  and  hunger 
is  but  one  of  many  causes,  we  would  be 
getting  a  far  more  cost-effective  pro- 
gram than  the  billions  and  the  tril- 
lions of  dollars  we  have  spent  on  the 
military.  In  the  last  5  years,  we  will 
have  spent  $1  trillion  for  military  de- 
fense programs  and  we  are  asked  to 
spend  $2  trillion  in  the  next  5  years. 

We  are  dealing  with  paltry  sums  of 
money  in  comparison  to  trillions  but 
which  would  bear  great  cost  benefits 
because  we  would  be  able  to  see  great- 
er stability  in  the  world.  This  would 
reduce  the  call  for  more  arms  which 
are  not  only  dollarwise  costly,  but 
costly  in  terms  of  raw  materials, 
energy,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  this  program  has  come  out 
of  my  Appropriations  Committee  with 
bipartisan  support.  We  do  not  do  any- 
thing in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, with  15  Republicans  and  14  I>emo- 
crats,  the  largest  committee  in  the 
Seiuite.  without  bipartisan  efforts.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  of  all  the  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate,  I  believe  that 
ours  has  had  the  reputation  for  doing 
its  business  on  a  bipartisan  basis  per- 
haps more  than  any  other. 

Therefore,  this  issue  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue.  When  we  are  threatened  by 
the  forces  of  himger  In  this  world, 
from  a  political-military  point  of  view, 
it  affects  all  of  us— Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  also  say  that 
there  is  a  humanitarian  factor  here 
that  should  transcend  all  political  con- 
siderations. It  Is  a  humanitarian  factor 
that  should  never  let  itself  get  caught 
In  the  byplays  of  politics,  whether 
they  are  senatorial  politics.  Democrat- 


ic politics.  Republican  politics  or  exec- 
utive department  politics. 

This  Is  far  more  Important  than  any- 
one's political  future,  or  a  party's  po- 
litical future  in  1986.  I  am  not  sayW 
that  these  are  the  considerations,  al- 
though these  are  the  perceptions.  And 
we  ought  to  be  as  concerned  about 
perceptions  in  politics  as  we  are  con- 
cerned about  substantive  questions. 

I  am  going  to  propound  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request  so  that  there  is 
the  humanitarian  factor  of  helping  to 
stave  off  death  and  starvation  to  at 
least  a  portion  of  those  thousands  of 
Africans  who  will  be  doomed  to  death 
without  the  kind  of  help  that  this  biU 
could  provide.  I  want  Senators  in  this 
body  to  let  their  conscience  be  their 
guide  at  this  point,  and  Just  bear  In 
mind  the  faces  that  we  have  seen  on 
television  and  in  the  newspapers  of 
starving  children,  and  tell  me  that 
there  is  any  procedural  question  or  po- 
litical question  that  supersedes  this 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  at 
this  moment  in  history.  Let  that  be  on 
the  conscience  of  every  Member  of 
this  Senate:  let  that  be  on  the  con- 
science of  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  let  that  be  on  the  conscience  of 
every  political  voice  that  makes  a  deci- 
sion on  this  matter. 

I  voted  for  the  farm  bill  on  the  final 
passage  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  would  have  voted  to  override 
the  veto  If  it  came  to  this  floor.  But. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  let 
my  view  and  my  position  in  support  of 
the  farm  blU  impinge  upon  my  duty 
and  my  responsibilities  as  a  Senator, 
and  as  a  hunuin  being  to  take  the  kind 
of  action  necessary  to  rush  this  food 
to  the  needs  of  those  starving  people. 

There  Is  no  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  today  that  suffers 
as  much  as  those  people  are  suffering, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  suffering  in  this 
country,  too,  believe  me.  We  must  ad- 
dress those  issues:  it  is  not  an  either/ 
or  situation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  this  bill.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  passed  this 
bill.  If  we  can  pass  this  bill  clean  and 
not  put  other  matters  unrelated  to 
this  issue  on  this  bill,  we  perhaps  can 
even  avoid  the  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  this 
bill  is  so  equitable.  I  am  told  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  well 
accept  this  and  rush  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent's disk,  where  I  am  given  the  In- 
formation that  the  President  will  sign 
it. 

Every  hour,  every  day  that  we  delay 
means  more  death,  more  starvation, 
more  children  going  to  eternity  with- 
out the  benefit  or  privilege  or  opportu- 
nity of  growing  up. 

Let  anyone  raise  an  issue  on  this 
floor  that  is  more  important  at  this 
moment  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  because  there  Is  none. 


I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  has  had 
in  its  recent  history  that  golden 
moment  to  demonstrate  an  issue  that 
rises  above  politics,  above  Senate  pro- 
cedures, that  is  not  violating  Senate 
laws  or  rules,  than  this  moment. 

I  will  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  on 
the  floor  for  a  consistent  battle  on  this 
front  of  starvation  and  hunger  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

This  is  that  one  issue  that  has  con- 
fronted this  first  session  of  Congress, 
the  perception  of  the  people  out  there 
who  are  giving  of  their  dollars,  sacrlfi- 
cially.  I  know  of  people  who  are  in 
lower  middle-income  status  who  really 
have  very  little  money  to  take  care  of 
their  own  family  needs  who  are  giving 
to  World  ^Hsion.  who  are  giving  to 
Catholic  Rellet  who  are  giving  their 
hard-earned  dollars  to  these  other  or- 
ganizations that  are  out  there  trying 
to  relieve  this  suffering  because  they 
say.  "This  Is  my  God-given  responsibU- 
Ity." 

Let  the  Government  stand  at  this 
time  and  demonstrate  again,  not  Just 
Ccmgress  but  the  White  House  and 
Congress,  that  they  believe  they  have 
a  God-given  responsibility  to  act,  too. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reasonable 
intelligent  excuse  that  could  stop  this 
action.  I  defy  anyone  in  this  body  to 
say  there  is  an  overriding  issue  that 
takes  precedence  over  starvation  and 
hunger  and  famine  that  this  bill  can 
help  relieve.  Anything  that  is  used  for 
that  purpose  is  contrived.  It  is  a  dem- 
onstration that  politics  are  going  to  be 
preoninent  in  the  action  on  this  cause 
for  humanity,  the  answer  to  starvation 
and  hunger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  12.  H.R.  2339.  Urgent 
Supplemental  for  African  Relief,  to  be 
considered  under  the  following  time 
agreement:  10  minutes  on  the  bill  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  or 
their  designees:  that  no  amendments 
be  in  order,  with  the  exception  of  the 
committee  report  amendments:  5  min- 
utes on  any  debatable  motion,  appeals, 
or  points  or  order  if  sutnnltted  to  the 
Senate:  and  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form  with  respect  to  the  division 
and  control  of  time,  and  all  of  this 
within  the  context  of  rules  and  proce- 
dures and  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object.  I  note  that  the  agreement  pro- 
vides that  no  amendments  be  in  order, 
with  the  exception  of  the  committee- 
reported  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  object  in  the 
light  of  that  part  of  the  proposed 
agreement. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  I  do  so  reluctantly 
and  with  apology  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  may  I  say 
the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quest that  was  made  Just  a  little  earli- 
er by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  another  supplemental  coming 
down  the  track.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  mark  it  up  the  week  of 
March  18.  We  will  probably  have  an- 
other supplemental  following  that. 

Let  the  record  show  that,  for  what- 
ever reason,  the  minority  leader  of 
this  Senate  objects  to  handling  this 
bill  at  this  time,  and  there  are  other 
vehicles  upon  which  other  legislative 
matters  not  related  to  African  relief 
could  be  put.  The  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party  sitting  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  offered  amendments, 
and  they  have  had  every  opportunity 
to  help  create  this  bill  that  we  have 
here.  This  is  not  the  administration 
bill.  This  is  not  a  House  bill  Ln  the 
sense  of  the  word.  We,  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  created 
this  bill  with  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can support. 

So  there  is  conceivably  at  this  point 
in  time  no  amendments  that  I  am 
aware  of  that  could  relate  to  African 
relief  outside  of  those  committee 
amendments. 

Let  the  record  so  show  that.  Let  the 
record  also  show  that  there  are  other 
vehicles  upon  which  matters  unrelated 
to  African  relief  could  be  attached  and 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  which  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  would  give  every 
opportunity  and  would  fight  for  the 
right  of  every  Member  of  this  Senate 
to  so  offer  such  amendments. 

Let  the  record  also  show  that  upon 
that  side  of  the  aisle  rests  the  decision 
that  the  Senate  made  today  to  avoid, 
to  dodge  the  issue  of.  the  starving 
people  of  Africa,  that  this  bUl  could 
help  relieve  such  condition.  That  is 
the  record.  And  let  that  record  be 
broadcast  throughout  this  country 
and  the  world  that  that  is  what  the 
U.S.  Senate  did  in  this  dark  hour  of 
our  history;  that,  for  whatever  other 
reason,  as  legitimate  as  those  reasons 
may  be,  this  vehicle  was  not  the  only 
vehicle  in  order  to  argue  out  and  re- 
solve those  other  issues. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
record  also  show  that  this  agreement 
proposed  that  no  amendments  be  in 
order.  May  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend-  and  he  is  my  friend— I  think 
we  stand  together  on  many  matters 
that  come  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  respect  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  a  great  chairman  and  I  have 
never  had  anyone  who  has  been  more 
fair  to  me  and  more  considerate  of  the 
problems  that   I   have  as  a  Senator 


from  West  Virginia  and  also  as  the 
leader  of  the  minority. 

There  are  other  measures  on  the  cal- 
endar. There  is  one  that  shows,  on  the 
status  of  appropriations  bills,  that 
H.R.  1189.  the  emergency  agricultural 
credit  bill,  passed  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 28  and  was  received  in  the  Senate 
and  that  measure  wlU  be  coming 
along.  And  I  would  say  that  after  the 
passage  of  a  few  days.  we.  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  will  be  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  one  of  the  vehicles  on  which 
this  African  relief  matter  could 
become  a  part. 

I  would  not  concede  that  humanltar- 
ianiam  is  a  monopoly  of  that  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  would  like  to  think  that  we 
all  share  in  that  and  that  we  all  do  ap- 
preciate and  are  concerned  about  the 
suffering  people  in  Africa. 

The  majority  leader  on  yesterday 
said— and  I  read  it  from  the  Record— 
he  was  answering  my  question  as  to 
what  the  plan  would  be  with  respect 
to  calling  up  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  for  African  famine 
relief.  He  said  at  that  time: 

We  are  advised  there  may  be  adequate 
funds  to  maintain  the  present  funding  for  a 
period  of  about  3  months.  We  are  seeking 
clarification  of  that  Information. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  clarifica- 
tion has  occurred  or  not.  I  have  not 
been  advised  one  way  or  the  other  in 
that  regard. 

But  this  side  will  be  prepared  to  take 
up  the  African  famine  relief  measure 
at  some  point  very  early  in  the  near 
future. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  call 
up  the  bill  and  have  it  open  to  amend- 
ments?        

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Senator.  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  expedite  every  as- 
signed bill  to  our  committee  and  will 
continue  to  do  that  wherever  we  have 
the  jurisdiction. 

I  would  say  to  the  minority  leader 
that  recently  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  accused  by  certain 
Democrats  of  having  a  lack  of  con- 
science in  the  vetoing  of  a  bill  that  in- 
cluded African  relief  authorization 
down  at  the  White  House.  And  I.  as  I 
say,  voted  for  that  bill. 

But  let  me  say  that  there  will  be 
over  1,000  children  each  day  we  delay 
that  will  die  because  of  lack  of  food, 
while  we  try  to  decide  whether  there  is 
an  immediate  program  that  is  neces- 
sary or  whether  they  can  shift  pro- 
grams within  the  department. 

I  have  here  documentation  that 
urges  this  as  a  swift  approval.  This  is 
the  language: 

Urge  swift  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
the  administration's  effort  to  African  sup- 
plemental request  In  order  to  avoid  a  hiatus 
in  U.S.  emergency  aid  to  African  nations  af- 
fected by  the  worst  drought  of  the  century. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  hiatus  would  be 
grave  Indeed. 

Now  those  are  fairly  strong  adjec- 
tives to  describe  the  immediacy  of  this 


need.  I  can  say  this:  we  loae  over  1,000 
children  a  day  under  present  hunger 
conditions  in  Africa.  Add  that  to  the 
numbers  for  every  hour  that  we  delay. 

We  have  an  opportunity.  Senator,  to 
move  on  this  bill  In  this  hour  at  this 
moment  and  to  send  It  to  the  House 
and  to  send  it  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature, which  we  will  get.  Why  delay? 

I  am  going  to  support  a  farm  bill.  I 
have  supported  It  in  the  past.  I  will 
continue  to  support  it.  But  there  are 
other  vehicles  that  will  resolve  that 
farm  bill.  We  are  not  going  to  resolve 
that  farm  bill  between  now  and  tomor- 
row, even  if  we  could  offer  it  today  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

We  can  solve  the  question  of  moving 
aid  quickly  to  Africa  by  taldng  action 
on  this  bill  today.  We  are  going  into 
recess  for  a  week  because  of  the  con- 
ference at  Geneva.  So,  nothing  hap- 
pens next  week.  For  24  hours  each  of 
those  days  of  next  week  multiply  that 
by  1,000.  Is  this  delay  worth  that  mas- 
sive loss  of  life? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  not  an- 
swered my  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  had  hoped  that  it 
would.  I  hoped  it  would  put  it  in  such 
focus  that  the  Senator  would  see  the 
priority  here  of  moving  on  a  bill  that 
we  have  in  place  here  to  act  upon— we 
could— without  violating  any  prece- 
dent of  the  Senate.  We  have  had  many 
bills  come  to  this  floor  with  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  for  no 
amendments  except  committee  amend- 
ments. There  is  nothing  unusual  In 
this  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  that.  Is  the 
Senator  willing  to  bring  this  bill  up 
with  amendments  thereto  in  order? 
His  request  is  that  no  amendments  be 
in  order.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  With  the  exception 
of  the  committee  reported  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Right.  Is  the  Senator 
willing  to  bring  this  bill  up  under  the 
condition  that  amendments  from  the 
floor  may  be  in  order?  I  may  want  to 
amend  the  measure  to  add  funds  for 
people  who  are  starving  in  Afghani- 
stan. Is  the  Senator  willing  to  do  that? 
Yes  or  no. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  that  truth 
could  be  found  in  black  or  white.  Sena- 
tor, truth  is  often  found  in  shades  of 
gray.  I  could  answer  yes  and  then  we 
could  immediately  have  this  vulnera- 
ble to  a  farm  proposal  which  would 
sink  the  whole  thing,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  the  Senator  wants 
to 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  do  not  have  to 
play  games.  Senator.  You  and  I  know 
each  other  well  enough  not  to  play 
games. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  wants  to 
call  up  a  measure  but  he  wants  to 
attach  a  condition  that  no  amend- 
ments be  in  order.  I  am  simply  asking 


him  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
call  it  up  with  amendments  from  the 
floor  in  order? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  about  ger- 
mane amendments?  Would  the  Sena- 
tor be  willing  to  accept  only  germane 
amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  that  is  the  usual 
procedure  under  the  rules  with  respect 
to  supplemental  bills,  especially  if 
they  are  general  appropriations  bills. 

The  Senator  wants  to  make  us  aU 
believe  that  only  the  people  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  are  concerned  about 
the  starving  children. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  did 
not  listen  to  me.  I  said  this  came  about 
with  the  support  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  I  have  not  indicated  at 
any  point  that  there  were  not  those 
that  were  compassionate  on  the  Sena- 
tor's side  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  saying,  though,  that  the  Sena- 
tor now,  at  this  period  of  time,  in  his 
role  as  leader  on  that  side,  is  blocking 
this  bill  that  a  bipartisan  committee 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  put 
together  because  of  our  concern  for 
that  need  for  Africa. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  blocking  it.  Is  he  willing  to 
call  up  the  bill  and  allow  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  willing  to  caU 
up  this  bill  with  germane  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Oh.  he  conditions  this 
on  germaneness.  Appropriations  bills 
generaly  are,  imder  the  rules,  not  open 
to  nongermane  or  legislative  amend- 
ments.       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
I  have  been  here  for  18  years. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  the  floor  further.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  call  up  this  measure  with 
floor  amendments  in  order,  I  would  be 
glad  to  go  back  to  my  colleagues  and 
see  if  we  can  clear  that.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  do  that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  only  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  by  saying  that  I  have 
tried  to  work  out  every  difficulty  that 
he  and  I  have  ever  had  on  any  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  have  never  had  any 
difficulty  on  any  matter. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  knows  very  well 
what  he  is  asking. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows— — 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  been  aroimd 
here  for  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  [continuing].  That  I  am 
simply  asking  if  he  is  willing  to  caU  up 
this  bill  allowing  amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  want  to 
play  games.  The  Senator  knows  very 
well  that  once  we  open  this  bill  up  for 
nongermane  amendments  other  than 
committee  amendments,  we  are  going 
to  get  those  amendments  which  do  not 
relate  to  African  relief  and  it  will  sink 
the  whole  bill. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
yield  the  floor  further.  I  wlU  simply 
say  this,  and  I  will  sit  down.  And  the 
Senator  can  have  the  floor.  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  and  go  around  this  mult>er- 
ry  bush.  The  Senator  has  offered  an 
agreement  which  I  do  not  consent  to. 
Part  of  that  proposed  agreement  is 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order  with 
the  exception  of  the  committee-report- 
ed amendments.  I  have  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  whether  or  not  he 
would  remove  that  condition,  and  let 
the  bill  be  called  up  without  any  such 
constimint.  Let  Senators  offer  amend- 
ments. I  might  want  to  offer  one  on 
Afghanistan.  There  are  starving 
people  there  too. 

There  is  no  person  in  this  Chamber 
who  is  more  deeply  touched  than  I 
with  respect  to  the  starving  people  of 
Africa.  I  have  seen  the  same  television 
newscasts  that  the  Senator  has  seen.  I 
would  never  attempt  to  say  that  the 
quality  of  mercy  exists  only  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  or  that  side.  I  am  not 
going  to  Judge  anybody  in  that  re- 
spect. If  the  Senator  wants  to  make  a 
particular  to-do  because  I  have  object- 
ed to  taking  this  bill  up  uinder  this 
consent  agreement  that  has  been  pro- 
vided to  me,  I  am  not  going  to  let  the 
Senator  get  away  with  that.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  whether  or  not  he 
would  be  willing  to  call  up  the  bill 
with  no  strings  attached.  The  Senator 
has  not  said  yes  or  no.  I  hope  that  can 
be  done.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  do 
that.  I  woiQd  be  happy  to  talk  with 
him  about  it  and  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  BYRD  subsequently  said:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Mr.  Hattielo.  and  I  had  an 
exchange  with  reference  to  a  request 
which  he  made  to  proceed  to  the  Afri- 
can relief  appropriations  bill. 

I  ask  luumimous  consent  that,  in  the 
context  of  those  remarks  by  me,  the 
following  paragraph  be  taken  from  the 
New  York  Times,  Thursday,  March  7. 
1985,  under  the  headline:  "Transcript 
of  Reagan's  Comments  on  Farm 
Veto."  These  are  the  words  stated  by 
the  President  that  I  wish  to  have 
appear  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
context  of  that  exchange. 

Let  met  add  that  my  veto  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  African  relief  effort  now  un- 
derway. Using  authority  and  the  existing 
law,  we  can  maintain  the  flow  of  emergency 
assistance. 

(Conclusion  of  subsequent  remarks.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  had  a  15-minute  order.  The 
Senate  gave  its  consent  to  my  taking 
control  of  the  time  I  previously  had. 
such  time  being  reserved.  Do  I  stiU 
have  that  time  reserved?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


WE  MUST  EaTEJJD  FEPiatAL 
SUPPLEMENTAL  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  2Vi  years 
ago.  Congress  enacted  a  temporary 
program  of  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation to  augment  the  Basic  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  Extended 
Benefits  Program.  In  doing  so.  Con- 
gress acknowledged  that  the  numbers 
of  weeks  of  unemplosmient  insurance 
benefits  available  to  the  long-term  im- 
employed  through  the  combination  of 
basic  imemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits and  extended  beneflts— 39  weeks 
in  most  States— is  insufficient. 

The  Federal  Supplemental  Compen- 
sation Program  currently  provides 
from  8  to  14  weeks  of  benefits  to  the 
long-term  imemployed  who  have  ex- 
hausted aU  other  available  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits.  The  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  benefits 
became  even  more  imix>rtant  than 
originally  contemplated  when  major 
constraints  placed  during  1981  on  eligi- 
bility for  the  Extended  Benefits  Pro- 
gram took  effect,  with  the  result  that 
the  unemployed  in  only  one  or  two 
States  were  eligible  for  this  middle-tier 
program. 

At  the  unemployment  peak  of  the 
most  recent  recession  in  late  1982  and 
early  1983.  tens  of  thousands  of  job- 
less workers  were  becoming  eligible  for 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Program  every  week.  CJiurently. 
despite  the  much-heralded  economic 
recovery,  approximately  35,000  jobless 
workers  across  the  Nation  still  are  ex- 
hausting all  other  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  every  week  without 
being  able  to  find  other  jobs,  over 
320,000  persons  currently  are  receiving 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
benefits. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
the  unemployment  rate  is  the  highest 
in  the  Nation  at  15.6  percent— in  De- 
cemtier,  the  last  month  for  which  data 
are  available— and,  in  fact,  is  higher 
now  than  it  was  a  year  ago  in  Decem- 
ber of  1983.  Every  week,  between  300 
and  800  long-term  jobless  workers  ex- 
haust all  other  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  for  wliich  they  are  eligi- 
ble and  move  onto  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  rolls.  The  week 
of  February  9.  4.032  West  Virginians 
were  receiving  these  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  far  and  away  the  ma- 
jority of  these  workers  want  to  work. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  idle.  They  do 
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not  want  to  become  dependent  or  des- 
titute. But  they  cannot  find  work. 
These  workers  are  the  human  mani- 
festation of  the  disturbing  statistics  on 
long-term  unemplojrment  in  this 
Nation.  The  number  of  persons  unem- 
ployed for  6  months  or  longer  has 
risen  from  approximately  1.27  million 
in  January  1981,  to  over  1.4  million  in 
December  of  last  year.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  average  duration  of  unem- 
ployment nationwide  rose  by  more 
than  20  percent. 

If  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Program  were  not  available 
to  these  unemployed  workers,  those 
who  could  qualify  would  be  forced 
onto  welfare  programs.  However,  re- 
gardless of  their  financial  dilemma, 
many  would  not  be  able  to  qualify  for 
welfare,  and  would  simply  be  left  to 
face  personal  ruin  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

We  are  moving  ominously  closer  to 
the  day  when  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  benefits  in  fact  will 
not  be  available  any  longer.  The  pro- 
gram expires  on  March  31.  In  my  view, 
Mr.  President,  aUowing  it  to  expire, 
while  taking  no  steps  of  any  kind  to 
address  the  tragic  problems  of  the 
long-term  unemployed,  is  wholly  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  for  his 
initiative  in  introducing  S.  509,  to 
extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  I  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  509. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
urge  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  schedule  hearings  on 
this  issue  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
and  to  act  on  this  issue  before  time 
runs  out  on  March  31. 

We  must  act  swiftly  to  prevent  the 
disappearance  of  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Program  still 
badly  needed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Nation.  I  certainly  will  want  to  assist 
the  Finance  Committee  in  any  way  I 
can  toward  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  OBSERVERS  TO 
FOLLOW  ARMS  CONTROL  TALKS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  about 
Senate  observers  at  the  arms  control 
talks.  I  want  to  announce  today, 
though  it  may  not  be  news  to  some. 


that  a  bipartisan  group  of  11  Senators 
will  be  traveling  to  Geneva.  Switser- 
land.  this  coming  weekend  in  their  ca- 
pacity as  official  observers  to  the  U.S.- 
Soviet arms  control  talks. 

On  January  3.  the  Senate  imani- 
mously  adopted  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Senate  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  to  designate  Senators  to 
follow  the  arms  control  negotiations. 

The  Senators  who  have  been  select- 
ed as  official  observers  have  not  only  a 
legitimate,  but  a  crucial  role  to  play  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  If,  as  we  all  hope, 
the  negotiations  produce  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty,  it  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  to  ratify  it.  But  the 
Senate  will  not  be  able  to  act  wisely, 
unless  it  is  apprised  of  how  the  treaty 
was  drafted  and  all  the  details  it  con- 
tains. That  is  the  essential  function 
the  Senate  observers  wiU  fulfill. 

I  thank  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Btrd  for  his  leadership  and  coopera- 
tion in  setting  up  the  Senate  observer 
group. 

Accompanying  Senator  Byho  and 
myself  will  be:  Senators  Gork,  KDnrx- 
DT,  LOGAH,  MoTimuM.  NiCKLCS,  Numf, 
Pbx.  Stevsns,  and  WASifxa.  Senator 
Wallop,  who  is  also  an  official  Senate 
observer,  will  not  be  making  the  trip. 

These  official  Senate  observers  have 
received  extensive  briefings  from  the 
administration  and  outside  arms  con- 
trol experts.  We  will  be  meeting  with 
President  Reagan  tomorrow  morning 
to  discuss  the  upcoming  talks.  In 
Geneva,  the  group  will  be  given  in- 
depth  briefings  by  U.S.  negotiators 
before  and  after  the  first  round  of 
talks,  and  before  and  after  each  round 
during  our  stay.  We  will  receive  classi- 
fied briefings  on  Monday,  March  11 
and  Tuesday,  March  12. 

I  believe  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  want 
these  talks  to  produce  a  fair,  strategi- 
cally sound  and  verifiable  treaty.  And 
the  participation  of  the  observers 
should  help  us  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cleik  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll^ 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Vx.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed as  if  in  morning  business  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


8.  63S-CONRAIL  SALE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  study 
the  implications  of  the  proposal  by 


the  UJB.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  sell  Conrail  to  Norfolk  South- 
em.  This  complex  issue  is  now  pending 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  and. 
as  I  understand,  will  soon  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  suggest  that  the  antitrust  issue  Is 
especially  problemsome  for  reasons 
outlined  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  statements  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  as  if  read  in  full  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate: 

First,  my  written  statement  submit- 
ted to  the  Commerce  Committee  on 
February  28. 1985. 

Second,  my  oral  testimony  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1985,  including  the  question 
and  answer  portion. 

Third,  n.S.  Department  of  Justice 
letter  to  Secretary  Dole,  dated  Janu- 
ary 29,  1985. 

Fourth,  correspondence  between 
Secretary  Dole  and  me. 

Secretary  Dole's  letter  to  me  dated 
April  24,  1984. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Dole  dated 
June  19, 1984. 

Secretary  Dole's  letter  to  me  dated 
July  13,  1984. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Dole  dated 
August  7. 1984. 

Secretary  Dole's  letter  to  me  dated 
September  6, 1984. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Dole  dated 
September  7, 1984. 

Secretary  Dole's  letter  to  me  dated 
October  9.  1984. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Dole  dated 
November  8.  1984. 

Secretary  Dole's  letter  to  me  dated 
November  8,  1984. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Dole  dated 
November  9,  1984. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Dole  dated 
December  21, 1984. 

Secretary  Dole's  letter  to  me  dated 
December  28, 1984. 

Secretary  Dole's  letter  to  me  dated 
January  4,  1985. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Dole  dated 
January  8,  1985. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Dole  dated 
January  10,  1985. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Dole  dated 
February  28,  1985. 

Fifth,  a  summary  of  the  witnesses' 
testimony  at  six  Conrail  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Statdoiit  or  Skuatos  Aklkh  Sracm 
CoHdumio  THS  Sau  or  Coinun. 

Mr.  Clialnnan.  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  thla  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify on  the  proposed  sale  of  Conrail,  which 
is  of  vital  interest  to  my  state,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  ss  well  u  to  the 
entire  country. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  sale  of 
Conrail  since  last  June  when  proposals  were 
made  by  three  private  bidders.  My  first  con- 
cern  arose    In   connection   with    potential 


harmful  consequences  to  PennsylTinia. 
However,  durlnc  the  course  of  my  studies, 
and  further  review,  I  have  become  very 
much  concerned  about  the  proposed  sale  of 
Conrail  in  terms  of  the  very  serious,  if  not 
disastrous,  consequences  which  will  result 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

It  is  for  tliat  reason  that  I  introduced  two 
bills  on  February  19  of  this  year.  The  first 
bill.  S.  4S4.  blocks  the  proposed  sale  of  Con- 
raU  to  Norfolk  Southern,  The  second  bill,  8. 
466,  provides  that  in  the  event  that  a  sale  of 
Conrail  is  deemed  advisable  at  this  time,  it 
proceed  by  public  stock  offering,  and  not  by 
private  sale. 

I  arrived  at  the  views  which  I  hold  as  a 
result  of  extensive  consultations  with  labor 
and  business  leaders,  both  within  Pennsyl- 
vania and  outside  of  my  State,  and  after  dis- 
cussions with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. Elizabeth  Dole. 

In  addition  to  those  meetings.  I  have  stud- 
ied voluminous  documents,  and  I  have  con- 
ducted six  hearings  on  this  subject— in  Har- 
risburg  in  October.  Philadelphia  in  Decem- 
ber. PitUburgh  in  January  and  February, 
and.  along  with  Senator  Dixon  of  Illinois, 
my  Co-chair  on  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Senate  CoaUtion.  in  Washington.  D.C.  in 
January  and  February.  As  a  result  of  these 
hearings.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be 
strongly  contrary  to  the  national  interest  to 
proceed  with  the  proposed  sale  of  Conrail  to 
Norfolk  Southern. 

The  best  starting  point  on  this  issue  is  to 
deal  with  an  article  published  by  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  TransporUtion.  Eliza- 
beth Dole.  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
Sunday.  February  17. 

I  applaud  Secretary  Dole  on  her  sincerity. 
But  I  must  disagree  with  her  both  on  her 
analysis  of  the  facts,  and  on  her  conclusions 
as  to  what  is  best  for  the  United  States. 

In  the  New  Yorie  Times  article.  Secretary 
Dole  refers  to  a  review  of  the  Norfolk 
Southern  offer  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  she  concludes  that  there  will  be 
preservation  of  competition  in  the  region 
now  served  by  ConraiL  My  analysis  of  the 
facts  convinces  me  that  exactly  the  contrary 
is  the  case. 

Today  these  two  carriers.  Conrail  and 
Norfolk  Southern,  compete  and  have  over 
1.200  miles  of  parallel  trackage  throughout 
their  systems.  The  proposed  sale  would  com- 
bine the  ciurent  18.000  miles,  of  Norfolk 
Southern  track  with  15.000  mUes  of  ConraU 
track,  and  would  have  a  very  serious  anti- 
competitive Impact  on  the  entire  Nation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  threat  to  competi- 
tion is  apparent  when  one  considers  that 
the  combined  rail  system  would  have  vch 
proxlmately  60  percent  of  the  rail  market  in 
Michigan.  05  percent  of  the  market  in 
northeast  Indiana.  70  percent  of  the  south- 
em  Michigan  steel  traffic.  85  percent  oi  the 
Cleveland  grain  traffic,  and  94  percent  of 
the  eastbound  New  England/New  York/ 
Texas  corridor  rail  traffic. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Justice  itself 
noted  In  ite  Janaury  20  report  that  the 
merger  of  Norfolk  Southern  and  Conrail 
will  have  a  "very  serious  anticompetitive 
effect." 

It  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  Justice 
Department  letter  that  Justice  was  strain- 
ing to  find  some  way  to  approve  what  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  wanted  to  ac- 
complish. The  final  arbiter  on  the  issue  of 
compliance  with  the  antitrust  laws,  howev- 
er, is  obviously  not  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, but  the  courts.  1  submit  that  lawsuits 
which  have  already  been  promised  by  the 
Chessie  Railroad  at  hearings  held  by  the 


Northeast-Midwest  Coalition,  will  result  in  a 
round  of  lltigatimi  that  wiU  last  a  decade. 
The  eventual  conclusion  wiU  be  to  lian  this 
pnvosed  sale  of  Conrail  to  Norfolk  South- 
ern on  the  grounds  that  it  would  violate  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  Department  of  Justice  further  out- 
lined the  fact  that  there  would  be  anticom- 
peUtive  effects  in  100  markets,  and  in  21 
States.  The  Justice  report  ignored  the 
impact  on  the  area  east  of  Buffalo,  Harris- 
burg,  and  Plilladelphia.  and  further  ignored 
antitrust  problems  which  would  be  magni- 
fied by  the  consequences  of  abandonment  of 
lines  by  the  CSX  Corporation.  On  the  basis 
of  the  existing  facts,  there  is.  therefore,  no 
question  about  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  second  point  that  Secretary  Dole 
makes  is  one  relating  to  the  best  way  to  pre- 
serve service  to  Conrail  shippers. 

The  conclusive  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearings  which  I  have  referred  to  disdoaes 
that  there  would  be  an  adverse  impact  on 
shippers  throughout  the  area  served  by 
Conrail  within  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region. 

Testimony,  for  example,  by  Jolin  West- 
hause,  the  Director  of  Traffic  for  NaUonal 
Steel,  disclosed  that  competition  would  be 
obliterated  in  12  markets  where  NaUonal 
Steel  presently  ships  which  are  served  by 
both  Norfolk  Southern  and  Conrail.  Prices 
for  National  Steel  would  thus  be  raised. 
Similar  testimony  was  given  by  Robert  Cor- 
coran, Director  of  Traffic  for  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  wotdd  be 
very  harmful  to  add  to  the  substantial  costs 
which  the  American  steel  industry  has  al- 
ready sustained  in  its  battle  to  compete  with 
foreign  imports. 

Testimony  by  many  other  shippers  at 
these  hearings,  including  PPO,  Fort  Pitt 
Consolldators.  and  Consolidation  Coal,  dis- 
closed that  they  now  lieneflt  from  the  com- 
petition of  Conrail  and  Norfolk  Southern, 
and  that  such  competition  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  proposed  merger. 

Throughout  the  corridor  presently  served 
by  Conrail.  such  disastrous  effects  upon 
shippers,  especially  small  shippers,  would 
result,  thereby  adding  to  the  cost  of  goods 
sold,  impacting  upon  consiuiers.  and  caus- 
ing a  very  severe  inflationary  effect. 

The  next  issue  involves  that  assertion  by 
Secretary  Dole  that  the  "public  should  gain 
the  best  possible  return  on  its  Investment" 
by  a  sale  of  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern. 

A  return  to  the  taxpayers  of  $1.2  billion 
for  85  percent  of  the  stock  of  Conrail  is  a 
very  small  price  considering  the  following 
facts.  First,  the  taxpayers  have  expended  $7 
billion  to  modernize  ConraiL  Second,  the 
book  value  of  ConraU  is  in  excess  of  M  bil- 
lion at  the  present  time.  We  have  not  yet 
had  an  itemization  of  the  assets  of  Conrail. 
notwithstanding  my  request  to  Secretary 
Dole  which  has  been  pending  since  August 
of  1084.  At  the  present  time,  ConraU  has 
$1,050  bilUon  in  cash— some  $850  million  in 
a  cash  reserve,  and  $200  mllUon  in  excess 
funding  for  the  pension  plan  which  is  reaUy 
cash  avaUable  to  ConraiL 

On  the  basis  of  these  undisputed  facts.  I 
suggest  that  $1.2  bUUon  for  85  percent  of 
the  stock  is  a  grossly  low  price  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.  Government  and  that,  in  any 
event,  such  a  low  price  should  preclude  any 
sale  at  this  time.  The  bidding  may  be  re- 
opened, and  bids  at  a  later  date  should  not 
be  hard  to  obtain,  considering  the  fact  that 
ConraU  is  currently  earning  profits  of  $500 


million  a  year.  Even  without  the  tax  breaks 
which  ConraU  presently  reoeivea  as  a  gov- 
ernmental entity  it  would  earn  in  the  range 
of  $3W  milUoQ  annually. 

Secretary  Dole  further  aasnts  in  her  New 
York  Timet  article  that  the  ConraU  employ- 
ees deserve  to  know  what  their  futures  hold. 
This  asserti<m  suggests  that  ConraO  em- 
ployees would  be  protected  by  the  proposed 
sale  to  Norfolk  Southern.  The  contrary  is 
the  fact  Norfolk  Southern,  in  a  recent  press 
conference,  conceded  that  at  least  2.500  em- 
ployees would  lose  their  Jobs,  and  the  esti- 
mates I  have  received  state  tluit  many  times 
that  number  would,  in  fact,  lose  their  em- 
ployment. 

The  Secretary  of  Tranfixntation  f  urtlier 
asserts  that  CcmraU's  PbUadelphia  offlces 
would  be  retained.  Such  an  assertion  seems 
fine,  but  it  is  obviously  inevitable  that  Nor- 
folk Southern  would  eventually  consolidate 
the  headquarters  with  its  Virginia-baaed  op- 
eration. 

One  factor  not  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  which  is  of  enor- 
mous inmortance  to  this  Nation,  is  the  com- 
petition offered  by  Uie  Port  of  Philadelphia 
to  the  Port  of  Norfolk.  If  Norfolk  Southern 
acquires  ConraU.  It  wiU  be  only  a  short  time 
before  raU  traffic  wiU  be  diverted  from  the 
Port  of  PiiUadelphla— notwithstanding  the 
$42  million  investment  recently  made  in 
that  Port  to  triple  the  coal  handling  capac- 
ity, and  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
competitive  benefits  which  run  to  the  ship- 
pers now  able  to  choose  between  ports 
through  which  to  send  their  coal  and  their 
other  products. 

I  do  agree  with  one  assertion  in  Secretary 
Dole's  article,  and  that  is  the  statement 
that  an  acquisition  by  Norfolk  Southern 
would  provide  long-term  stability  for  the 
ConraU  system.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit 
that  the  best  way  to  provide  maximum  sta- 
biUty  for  the  raU  system  in  this  country  is 
to  have  one  raU  owner.  But  that  is  hardly 
the  perferable  course  for  this  country, 
which  thrives  on  competition.  Further,  it  is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  stability  to  elimi- 
nate the  competition  which  now  benefits  so 
many  shippers  throughout  the  areas  now 
served  by  ConraiL 

As  to  the  issue  of  price,  persuasive  testi- 
mony has  been  adduced  by  investment 
bankers  at  Morgan  Stanley  and  Company 
that  a  public  sale  would  yield  $300  to  $400 
milUon  more  than  the  $1.2  bilUon  offered  by 
Norfolk  Southern.  On  the  basis  of  this 
record,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  the  national 
interest  would  be  best  served  by  not  seUing 
ConraU  at  aU  at  this  time. 

I  do  agree  as  a  matter  of  phUoeophy  that 
it  is  desirable  ultimately  to  return  ConraU 
to  the  private  sector  because,  over  the  long 
term,  a  government  held  railroad  should  not 
exist  and  compete  with  private  railroads. 
But  on  its  face,  given  the  offer  of  $1.2  bU- 
Uon— which  is  totally  inadequate  according 
to  the  facts  at  hand— no  sale  would  be  the 
best  alternative  at  the  present  time.  If  that 
fails,  then  I  urge  that  the  best  alternative,  if 
a  sale  is  deemed  advisable  at  this  time, 
would  be  a  public  offering.  A  pubUc  sale 
would  return  the  stock  of  ConraU  to  the 
American  people  and  would,  according  to  a 
very  reliable  estimate,  yield  $300  to  $400 
mlUion  more  tlian  the  price  being  offered  by 
Norfolk  Southern. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ttiink  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary that  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
focus  on  this  issue  at  this  time.  Some  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  alwut  folding  the 
ConraU  sale  into  the  budget  resolution, 
which  I  strongly  oppose.  But  this  matter 
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will  soon  be  before  CongreM  on  one  day  or 
mnother.  These  facts  are  matters  of  sreat 
Importance  which  far  transcend  the  cata- 
clysmic consequences  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  cor- 
porate headquarters,  the  loss  of  the  repair 
yards  in  Hollidaysburg  near  Altoona  and 
the  Impact  on  some  15.000  employees  and 
2.300  shippers.  It  is  not  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  sell  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern. 
Thank  you. 

STATKicEifT  or  HoH.  AauH  Spbctik.  a  UitrrxD 
Statb  Sbnator  FIioii  ths  State  or  Pknn- 

STLVAiriA 

Senator  Sncrm.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  outset.  I  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  many  courtesies  from  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  from  your  committee.  We 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  sale  of  Con- 
rail  to  Norfolk  Southern  because,  after  ex- 
tended study  and  hearings.  It  Is  my  conclu- 
sion that  the  sale  by  the  Government  of 
Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interest.  Stated  simply, 
the  sale  price  Is  a  steal,  and  it  would  render 
a  death  blow  to  competition  affecting  some 
100  markets  in  21  SUtes. 

I  will  submit  a  full  written  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  I  would  like  to  have  made 
a  part  of  the  record,  but  I  shall  summarize 
it.  hopefuUy  in  the  interest  of  brevity. 
When  the  sale  of  Conrail  was  proposed 
early  in  1984,  and  the  bids  were  submitted 
in  the  spring.  Senator  Heinz  and  I  began  an 
intensive  study  of  the  Issue  because  of  its 
obvious  impact  on  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  which  has  the  Philadelphia 
corporate  headquarters,  major  repair  yards 
at  HoUidaysburg.  Altoona.  and  Conway,  an 
employment  force  of  15.000  people,  plus 
3.300  shippers,  and  very  vital  interests  of 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 

It  became  obvious  early  on  that  a  sale  of 
Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern  would  be  cata- 
strophic to  the  Interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  As  our  own  inquir- 
ies progressed,  it  became  equally  apparent 
that  the  sale  of  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 
both  in  terms  of  the  sale  price  and  the  very 
serious  Impact  on  competition. 

As  to  the  sale  price.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  price 
of  $1.2  billion  for  85  percent  of  the  stock  Is 
woefully  Inadequate.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  put  over  $7  billion  Into  Conrail. 
Conrail  has  a  book  value  in  the  range  of  $4 
billion.  Conrail  tuts  a  scrap  value  In  excess 
of  $3  billion.  Conrail  earned  profits  in  1984 
or  $500  million. 

True,  if  It  were  a  private  company  those 
earnings  would  have  been  significantly  less, 
but  still  in  the  $240  million  range,  demon- 
strating a  value  substantially  in  excess  of 
what  Norfolk  Southern  has  offered  for  Con- 
rail. The  balance  sheet  of  Conrail  shows 
cash  on  hand,  at  the  end  af  last  year,  of 
$849  million.  $200  million  more  are  assets  of 
Conrail  in  terms  of  excess  funding  for  the 
pension  plan.  So  that  Conrail  in  its  current 
status  has  cash  on  hand  of  $1,050  billion. 
On  its  face  that  kind  of  a  cash  balance  dem- 
onstrates. I  would  submit,  that  the  value  of 
the  railroad  is  far  In  excess  of  the  sale  price 
which  has  been  offered  by  Norfolk  South- 
em  and  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  ap- 
proached this  matter  with  diligence,  and  I 
commend  her  for  all  of  her  efforts.  But  I 
sharply  disagree  with  her  alwut  her  conclu- 


sions that  a  sale  of  Conrail  is  in  the  national 
interest— a  sale  of  Conrail  to  Norfolk  South- 
em  Is  not  in  the  national  interest 

One  critical  question.  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  has  yet  to  be  answered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  the  value  of  the 
assets  of  Conrail.  Back  on  August  the  7th  of 
1984  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Dole  and  asked 
her  directly,  what  was  the  value  of  the 
assets,  such  as  righU  of  way.  equipment, 
bulldlnga.  et  cetera. 

And  then  again  on  September  7th,  1984.  in 
a  more  extensive  letter— and  I  would  aak 
that  both  these  letters  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record— that  question  was  repeMed.  As 
of  this  moment  the  Secretary  has  not  re- 
sponded to  that  important  queation. 

Last  month  at  a  hearing  of  the  Northeaat- 
Mldwest  Coalition,  that  queation  was  again 
raised  with  Mr.  Riley,  who  acknowledged 
the  failure  to  answer  and  promised  a  re- 
sponse. But  as  yet  no  response  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  same  question  was  raised  with  Con- 
rail at  the  same  hearing  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Coalition  and.  by  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 22nd.  which  I  received  on  February 
27th  from  Stanley  Crane,  the  salvage  value 
of  Conrail  was  placed  at  $3,016  billion,  and 
an  Itemized  statement  was  provided.  I  would 
ask  that  this  too  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Secretary  Dole  states  that  Norfolk  South- 
em  would  be  giving  up  very  material  tax  ad- 
vantages which  are  on  the  books  of  Conrail 
at  the  present  time.  Be  that  as  It  may.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  only  part  of  the  picture. 
The  depreciation  deductions  that  Norfolk 
would  acquire  under  existing  law  on  the 
book  value  for  tax  purposes  would  give  Nor- 
folk Southern  deductions  of  some  $1.4  bil- 
lion. 

It  hardly  seems  fair,  given  a  sales  price  of 
$1.2  billion  for  85  percent  of  the  stock,  to 
have  the  acquiror  Immediately  have  deduc- 
tions worth  $1.4  billion,  a  figure  which  is 
really  in  excess  of  the  sale  price  all  by  Itself. 
And  that  is  why.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  the  sale  price  of 
$1.2  billion  for  85  percent  of  the  stock  is 
pure  and  simply  a  steal,  and  ought  not  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  Is  true  that  no  one  has  come  forward  as 
of  this  moment  with  a  more  substantial  sale 
price.  But  I  would  suggest  to  this  committee 
that  the  Initial  bid  of  $1.2  billion  made  by 
the  first  bidder  has  in  effect  been  copied  by 
all  those  who  have  made  bids  sutwequently. 
and  that  as  the  picture  has  unfolded  and 
the  matter  has  t>een  In  the  public  view  it  Is 
apparent.  I  would  say.  in  many  quarters 
that  the  value  of  Conrail  is  substantially  in 
excess  of  the  bids  which  have  been  made. 

That  suggests  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  appropriate  answer  may  well  be  at  this 
time  that  the  Congress  should  do  nothing 
about  the  proposal  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  a  course  of  conduct  with 
which  we  have  had  great  experience.  But  I 
would  say  in  this  situation  it  would  be  more 
than  Justified  by  the  facts  at  hand. 

I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to  sell  Con- 
rail. that  it  is  philosophically  undesirable  to 
have  one  railroad  which  is  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment which  has  advantages  that  other 
railroads  in  the  private  sector  do  not  have. 
But  the  issues  of  to  whom  to  sell,  and  when 
to  sell,  are  ones  which  we  have  to  approach 
with  great  care. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced two  bills.  Senate  Bill  464.  which  flatly 
prohibits  the  proposed  sale  and  would  defer 
action  by  the  Congress,  giving  us  time  to 


study  this  matter  In  some  depth,  and  to  re- 
submit Conrail  to  the  public  market,  where 
I  think  we  could  get  a  substantially  greater 
sales  price. 

The  second  bill  which  I  have  Introduced. 
Senate  Bill  465,  proposes  a  public  sale  of  the 
stock  of  ConraU.  Morgan  Stanley  has  testi- 
fied extensively  in  hearings  which  have 
been  held  by  the  Northeast-Midwest  CoaU- 
tlon.  and  by  Senator  Helns  and  myself  in 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  the  sale 
price,  and  Morgan  Stanley  has  stated  that 
there  is  a  consortium  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  guarantee  $1.3  billion  because  of  their 
confidence  that  they  could  sell  ConraU  in  a 
public  offering  for  substantially  more  than 
$1.3  billion. 

The  estimates  of  Morgan  Stanley  are  that 
Conrail  would  bring  in  the  range  of  $1.5  to 
$1.6  billion,  and  It  is  my  sense  that  as  the 
picture  unfolds  an  even  greater  price  could 
be  obtained  for  Conrail. 

One  of  the  poinU  that  Secretary  Dole 
makes  in  the  statement  that  she  presented 
yesterday  was  the  Conrail  has  a  relatively 
brief  earning  record,  and  that  Is  true.  The 
answer  to  that  factor  is  not  a  hurried  sale  of 
Conrail.  but  rather  to  permit  that  earning 
record  to  be  explored  in  greater  detail,  and 
to  lead  to  the  public  market  where  I  think 
we  would  have  a  substantially  greater  price 
offered  for  Conrail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  even  greater  importance 
than  the  sale  price  of  Conrail  Is  the  devas- 
Uting  effect  that  the  acquisition  by  Norfolk 
Southern  would  have  on  competition  in  this 
country.  Norfolk  Southern  has  18,000  miles 
of  track,  and  Conrail  has  15,000  miles  of 
track.  In  an  era  of  deregulation  which  we 
have  adopted  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 
It  would  be  horrendous  to  allow  Norfolk 
Southern  to  acquire  ConraU. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  considered 
this  matter  at  length  and  the  letter  written 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  Is  an  effort  to 
squeeze  an  elephant  through  a  funneL  Jus- 
tice comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be 
possible  under  certain  attenuated  circum- 
stances to  pass  antitrust  muster,  but  that 
conclusion  does  not  hold  up  on  the  basic 
facts  as  outlined  In  the  January  29  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  letter. 

This  is  a  situation  where  there  are  100 
markets  in  21  States  which  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  acquisition,  and 
where  the  solution  lies  in  spinoffs  to  many 
smaUer  lines  that  are  very  thinly  capital- 
ized, and  cannot  conceivably  present  the 
kind  of  competition  that  is  currently 
present  between  Conrail  and  Norfolk  South- 
em.  I  suggest  that  most  antitrust  lawyers, 
perhaps  any  antitrust  lawyers,  who  looked 
at  this  on  an  objective  basis  would  say  it 
simply  violates  directly  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  say  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  some  expe- 
rience In  the  antitrust  field  In  the  private 
practice  of  law.  But  a  reading  of  this  letter 
shows  an  accommodation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  squeeze  that  elephant  through  the 
funnel. 

The  consequences  I  think  would  Just  be 
absolutely  disastrous  from  the  point  of  dim- 
inution of  the  competition.  Included  In  the 
hearings  which  we  have  held  luu  been  ex- 
tensive testimony  from  many,  many  ship- 
pers. Ulustrated  by  the  testimony  of  Nation- 
al Steel,  which  provided  facts  that  It  is 
served  by  Conrail  and  Norfolk  Southern  on 
twelve  of  iU  important  faciUties.  If  Norfolk 
acquires  Conrail  that  competition  wiU  be 
lost.  That  pattern  is  replicated  again  and 
again  and  again  across  the  spectrum  of  the 
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21  States  which  would  be  affected  adversely 
by  this  acquisition. 

That  is  the  essence  of  my  ooncem.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  summary  of  testimony  by  numer- 
ous witnesses  who  have  testified  in  hearings 
which  have  already  been  held  by  Senator 
Heinz  and  myself,  and  by  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  CoaUtion.  starting  in  Harrisburg 
last  October,  Philadelphia  in  December, 
PitUburgh  in  January  and  February,  and 
two  hearings  by  the  Northeast-Midwest  Co- 
alition in  January  and  February  of  this 
year. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 

Senator  Sracm.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  introduce  a  letter  for  the 
record  which  Governor  Thomburgh  of 
Pennsylvania  has  submitted  to  Senator 
Heinz  and  myself.  Senator  Heinz  staff,  and 
my  staff  have  been  in  continuous  contact 
with  the  Governor's  staff.  Senator  Heinz. 
Governor  Thomburgh  and  I  met  earUer  this 
week  and  discussed  this  Issue  extensively, 
and  at  that  time  the  Governor  asked  that 
we  submit  to  tills  Committee  a  letter  which 
he  has  prepared,  dated  February  37th  of 
this  year. 

The  essence  of  Governor  Thomburgh 's 
concern  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  prior 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtlon  on  July  16.  1984.  concern- 
ing principles  which  he  l>elieve8  would  have 
to  be  observed.  First,  any  sale  must  result  in 
a  strong  railroad  which  wiU  continue  to 
Invest  In  Industrial  development,  and  pre- 
serve current  Jobs  In  the  northeast. 

Second,  the  type  and  level  of  cost  effective 
service  now  provided  by  ConraU  to  the 
SUtes  and  shippers  must  be  preserved, 
"niird,  ConraU  should  be  maintained  as  a 
single  entity.  He  has  delineated  that  further 
In  the  paragraph.  Fourth,  there  should  be  a 
commitment  to  maintain  and  utilize  the  ex- 
isting Infrastructure.  Including  the  head- 
quarters and  coal  shipping  facility  at  Pier 
134  in  PhUadelphla. 

Governor  Thomburgh  later  in  the  letter 
sUtes  that  the  proposal  to  seU  to  Norfolk 
Southern  fails  to  address  some  of  the  other 
principles.  For  example,  freight  service 
could  indeed  be  Impaired  If  railroad  compe- 
tition in  the  northeast  is  reduced  and  the  in- 
centives for  holding  down  freight  rates  re- 
moved. 

Second,  such  sUted  intentions  that  Con- 
raU WiU  be  operated  substantially  as  it  is 
now.  and  service  maintained  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  that  is  economically  Justifiable, 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  less  than  solid. 

Third,  the  existing  Infrastructure  In  Penn- 
sylvania could  be  substantially  bypassed  at 
the  Pier  124  facility  in  PhUadelphla  If  Nor- 
folk Southem  elects  to  move  freight  and 
coal  through  its  southem  routes  and  ports. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  mention  of  maintain- 
ing Jobs  either  tliroughout  the  Conrail 
system,  or  at  the  Philadelphia  headquar- 
ters. With  respect  to  the  last  point.  I  note 
that  Secretary  Dole  has  referred  to  a  cov- 
enant as  to  headquarters  being  maintained 
at  PhUadelphla  for  five  years.  But  I  believe 
that  a  fair  reading  of  that  covenant  dis- 
closes that  Its  duration  Is  too  short,  and  its 
enforcement  Is  really  impractical. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cite  Just  one 
part  of  the  long  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  this  antitrust  question.  The 
Department  of  Justice  letter  runs  nine 
single-spaced  pages,  and  has  six  pages  of  ex- 
hibits. We  know,  as  lawyers,  that  when  you 
write  an  opinion  letter  that  long  some- 
thing's wrong.  But  this  is  the  key  part  in 
the  introduction  on  Page  1. 


"As  explained  below,  on  the  basis  of  our 
independmt  investigation,  we  have  conclud- 
ed that  without  appropriate  divestitures, 
the  proposed  merger  would  violate  both 
Clayton  and  IntersUte  Commerce  Act 
merger  review  standards. 

"The  merger  would  have  a  significant  ad- 
vene effect  on  competition  for  the  trans- 
port of  commodities  to  and  from  a  number 
of  locations  in  several  sUtes.  with  the  great- 
est adverse  effect  occurring  at  locations 
along  an  east-west  raU  corridor  running  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  in  the  east 
and  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  In  the  west. 

"The  merger  would  likely  enable  the 
merged  entity  to  achieve  certain  efficien- 
cies. These  efficiencies  do  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  sufficiently  great  to  offset  all  of 
the  competitive  effects  in  aU  of  the  affected 
markets." 

Now.  If  you  listen  to  those  words  they 
sUte  flatly,  that  the  merger  violates  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  letter  goes  on  In  the 
second  paragraph  to  say:  "The  Department 
of  Justice  therefore  would  oppose  the  pro- 
posed merger  imless  its  competitive  proi>- 
lems  are  remedied  through  a  prior  or  con- 
current divestiture  of  assets  that  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General." 

Later  in  the  letter  there  are  numerous  ref- 
erences to  the  problems  of  passing  antitrust 
muster,  as  iUustrated  by  the  reference  on 
Page  5  to:  "Our  concern  Is  particularly 
acute  because  a  number  of  competing  raU- 
roads  would  be  reduced  from  two  to  one  in  a 
certain  area."  And  later,  in  questioning  the 
issue  on  diversion  of  interchange  traffic 
saying,  "It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
the  size  of  future  diversions." 

This  letter  has  been  cited,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Boilings,  as  authority  for  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Justice  Department  approves 
this  merger.  Now,  you  can  read  it  that  way, 
or  you  can  read  it  to  say  that  you  cannot 
squeeze  the  elephant  through  the  funnel. 
But  I  beUeve  that  what  has  to  be  remem- 
bered here  is  that  the  friendly  Department 
of  Justice— friendly  to  the  Department  of 
TransporUtlon— does  not  make  the  ulti- 
mate Judgment  as  to  whether  there  Is  com- 
pliance with  the  antitrust  laws.  That  Judg- 
ment Is  made  in  the  courU. 

I  would  lUce  to  amplify  that  in  the  six 
hearings  we  have  held  we  heard  some  49 
witnesses,  and  we  have  made  available  to 
this  Committee  summaries  of  the  testimo- 
ny. 

One  of  those  witnesses  was  from  the  Ches- 
sie  Railroad,  which  was  enormously  con- 
cerned about  the  antitrust  ast>ects  of  the 
merger,  and  promised  Utigation  in  the 
courts  which  could  last  for  a  decade.  This 
kind  of  litigation  can  take  practlcaUy  for- 
ever, given  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  and 
given  the  enormous  complex  factual  prob- 
lems and  legal  issues  which  are  involved 
here. 

Senator  Heinz  has  put  the  issue  very  well 
In  referring  to  the  matters  which  have  to  be 
considered  by  the  Finance  Committee  on 
which  he  serves.  In  order  to  protect  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  Pennsylvania's  interest, 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  wUl  have  to  con- 
sider the  antitrust  Implications.  I  have  al- 
ready written  to  Chairman  Thurmond  to 
ask  for  a  referral  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  in  order  to  consider 
these  questions. 

It  would  be  inviting  a  long  litigation  proc- 
ess, which  would  lUtely  end  in  sUlemate.  If 
this  sale  of  Conrail  to  the  Norfolk  Southem 
proceeds,  even  with  Congressional  approval. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairmam.  Gentlemen,  thank  you 
very  much- 1  know  no  more  formidable  com- 


batanU  in  any  contest  in  the  Soiate  than 
the  two  Senators  from  Pennsylvania.  Tou 
are  both  very  able  in  representing  the  inter- 
esU  of  your  consUtuenU.  I  know  you  put  a 
great  deal  of  Ume  in  considering  the  ConraO 
matter,  and  I  take  it  from  your  oommenU 
that  you  wOl  continue  to  put  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  this  matter. 

Soiator  Stectdl  We  intend  to  fight.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

VS.  DEPAKTMEirr  or  JasncK. 

Antttrust  DrvisiOH, 
WoMhington,  DC,  January  29,  IMS. 
Hon.  EuzABSTH  H.  DoLS. 
Secretary,  Department  of  TraruportatUm, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbab  SacacTAKT  Dole:  This  letter  seU 
forth  the  Department  of  Justice's  analysis 
of  the  competitive  impUcatlons  of  a  pro- 
posed sale  of  Consolidated  RaU  Corporation 
("ConraU")  to  Norfolk  Southem  Coriwra- 
tlon  ("Norfolk  Southem"),  as  you  requested 
on  September  11,  1984.  As  explained  below, 
on  the  basis  of  our  independent  investiga- 
tion, we  have  concluded  that,  without  ap- 
propriate divestitures,  the  proposed  merger 
would  violate  both  Clayton  Act  and  Inter- 
sUte Commerce  Act  merger  review  stand- 
ards. The  merger  would  have  a  significant 
adverse  effect  on  competition  for  the  trans- 
port of  commodities  to  and  from  a  number 
of  locations  In  several  sUtes,  with  the  great- 
est adverse  effect  occurring  at  locations 
along  an  east-west  raU  corridor  running  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  PItteburgh  in  the  east 
and  St.  Louis  and  Cliicago  In  the  west.  The 
merger  would  likely  enable  the  merged 
entity  to  achieve  certain  efficiencies.  These 
efficiencies  do  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
sufficiently  great  to  offset  aU  of  the  com- 
petitive effecU  in  aU  of  the  affected  mar- 
keU. 

The  Department  of  Justice  therefore 
would  oppose  the  proposed  merger  uiUess 
its  competitive  problems  are  remedied 
through  a  prior  or  concurrent  divestiture  of 
assets'  that  Is  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Appropriate  divestiture  must  In- 
clude divestitiuv  of  ConraU  and/or  Norfolk 
Southem  raU  assets  along  the  designated 
corridor  to  one  or  more  independent  ac- 
quirers, other  than  CSX  or  any  entity 
owned  or  controUed  by  CSX,  that  would 
provide  long-term,  viable,  and  competitive 
rail  service  to  locations  along  the  corridor. 
Such  divestiture  would  preserve  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  competition  that  would  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  merger.  While  there 
may  be  some  possible  anticompetitive  conse- 
quences remaining  in  some  isolated  markets 
after  the  divestiture,  these  anticompetitive 
consequences  are  likely  to  be  insignificant 
relative  to  the  merger's  expected  efficien- 
cies. This  precondition  to  approval  of  the 
merger  has  been  set  forth  In  language 
agreed  to  by  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Transportation  (attached  to  this  letter 
as  Appendix  A)  which  is  to  be  included  in 
the  Agreement  of  Sale  between  Norfolk 
Southem  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
Utlon. 

Our  analysis  is  explained  in  detaU  below. 
I.  coiiprrrnvE  analysis 
A.  AncUytical  approach 

Although  mergers  play  a  beneficial  role  in 
our  economy,  they  sometimes  may  harm 
competition  by  creating,  enhancing,  or  fa- 


■  "Divestiture"  memns  the  conveyance  of  other 
transfer  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise  of  rail  tracks 
and  faciliUes  or  the  right  to  use  rail  tracks  and  fa- 
culties. 
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cUltaUng  the  exercise  of  "mmrket  power." 
"Market  power"  Is  the  power  of  a  firm  or 
firms  to  raise  the  price  of  a  product  or  serv- 
ice in  a  specific  market  above  a  competitive 
level  for  a  significant  period  of  time  without 
fear  that  existing  competitors  or  new  en- 
trants will  make  such  a  price  Increase  un- 
profitable by  expanding  their  output  or 
charging  a  lower  price.  When  only  a  few 
firms  in  a  market  into  which  entry  is  diffi- 
cult accotmt  for  moat  of  the  sales  of  a  prod- 
uct, they  may  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
coordinate  their  actions  to  eliminate  rivalry 
on  price  and  non-price  variables.  When 
firms  exerdae  market  power  in  this  way,  the 
reaxilt  Is  a  transfer  of  wealth  from  buyers  to 
sellers  and  a  misallocatlon  of  resources  that 
barms  the  economy.  Therefore,  a  merger 
that  would  eliminate  a  significant  competi- 
tor In  an  already  highly  concentrated 
market  into  which  entry  is  difficult  may  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  remaining  firms  to 
exercise  market  power.  Such  a  merger  nor- 
mally would  be  challenged  by  the  Depart- 
ment under  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
unless  other  economic  factors  or  some  ap- 
propriate divestiture  indicate  that  the 
merger  should  be  permitted.* 

We  analyzed  this  proposed  merger  accord- 
ing to  the  same  standards  and  principles 
that  we  apply  to  mergers  generally.  As  with 
any  merger,  our  first  step  was  to  Identify 
economically  relevant  markets— product-lo- 
cation combinations  which  could  be  subject 
to  the  exercise  of  market  power— in  which 
both  Conrail  and  Norfolk  Southern  operate. 
Our  next  step  was  to  Identify  "problem" 
markets  (i.e.,  product-location  combina- 
tions) with  respect  to  which  the  merger 
would  result  In  significantly  high  post- 
merger  concentration  and  where  entry  by 
new  firms  (for  example,  trucking  compa- 
nies) would  be  difficult  or  unlikely  in  re- 
sponse to  the  exercise  of  market  power  fol- 
lowing the  merger.  Once  we  Identified  the 
markets  In  which  the  merger  would  likely 
have  a  significant  anticompetitive  effect,  we 
then  considered  whether  these  anticompeti- 
tive effects  might  be  offset  by  efficiencies 
resulting  from  the  merger.  Finally,  we  con- 
sidered what  would  be  required  to  resolve 
any  competitive  problems  that  might  be 
raised  by  the  merger— that  is,  to  prevent  a 
reduction  In  the  number  of  competing  rail 
alternatives  In  highly  concentrated  markets 
where  considerable  revenues  are  Involved 
and  where  the  merger  would  otherwise  be 
likely  significantly  to  diminish  competition. 
B.  Methodology 

We  defined  two  types  of  economically  rel- 
evant markets  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
this  proposed  merger— (1)  transportation  of 
a  commodity  to  a  location  ("destination 
markets.")  and  (2)  transportation  of  a  com- 
modity from  a  location  ("origin  markets").* 


UMI 


■  See.  D.8.  Department  of  Justice.  Merger  Ouide- 
Unea,  June  14,  1984.  The  standards  used  by  the  De- 
partment to  analyze  mergers  under  the  Clayton  Act 
are  subotantlally  the  same  as  those  used  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  Is  direct- 
ed by  statute  to  approve  only  transactions  that  are 
"consistent  with  the  public  Interest."  49  US.C. 
1 11344.  In  applying  this  standard,  the  Commission 
disapproves  transactions  that  would  "substantially 
reduce  the  transport  alternatives  available  to  ship- 
pers unless  there  are  substantial  and  demonstrable 
benefits  to  the  transaction  that  cannot  be  achieved 
In  a  leas  anticompetitive  fashion."  Oeneral  Policy 
Statement  for  Merger  on  Control  of  at  Least  Two 
Class  I  Railroads,  49  C.F.R.  i  llMKa). 

■  We  Identified  commodity  and  location  combina- 
tions using  the  ftve-dislt  Standard  Transportation 
Commodity  Codes  ("STCCi")  and  four-dlgit  Stand- 
ard Point  Location  Codes  ("BPLCs"),  respectively, 
designated  In  the  1963  ICC  1%  WaybiU  Sample. 


In  addition  to  railroads,  non-rail  transporta- 
tion modes,  such  as  truck  and  barge,  were 
considered  to  be  in  the  market  to  the  extent 
they  appeared  to  be  close  substitutes  for  rail 
transportation. 

To  identify  those  markets  in  which  the 
merger  might  have  a  significant  adverse 
effect  (le;,  would  result  in  high  poat-merger 
concentration  and  would  significantly  in- 
crease pre-merger  concentration),  we  first 
Identified  markets  (product-location  combi- 
nations) where  In  1983  Conrail  and  Norfolk 
Southern  each  participated  (independently 
of  one  another)  in  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
rail  movements  and  where  together  the  two 
railroads  acooimted  for  at  least  SO  percent 
of  all  rail  movements  in  the  marltet.*  Using 
1977  Census  of  Transportation  data,  supple- 
mented by  surveys  and  Interviews  with  over 
300  shippers  concerning  approximately  700 
facilities,  we  then  eliminated  those  markets 
where  non-rail  competition  appeared  to  be 
significant.  Finally,  we  employed  a  number 
of  other  screens  designed  to  eliminate  from 
further  consideration  those  mariieta  in 
which  over  a  significant  portion  of  the  route 
Into  the  destination  or  out  of  the  origin 
market  In  question,  a  single  carrier  other 
than  Conrail  or  Norfolk  Southern  provides 
rail  service.  In  which  the  total  revenues  af- 
fected were  small,  or  In  which  the  major 
shipper  In  the  market  supported  the 
merger. 

Using  this  screening  procedure,  we  Identi- 
fied more  than  one  hundred  markets  locat- 
ed in  30  counties  In  21  states  In  which  it  ap- 
peared that  a  merger  between  Conrail  and 
Norfolk  Southern  could  have  a  significant 
anticompetitive  effect.  With  respect  to 
these  markets,  Conrail  and  Norfolk  South- 
em  participated  in  movements  involving 
$516.1  million  In  rail  revenues  in  1983.  Of 
the  39  counties,  15  had  "problem"  markets 
In  which  Conrail  or  Norfolk  Southern  par- 
ticipated in  movements  Involving  less  than 


Flve-dlglt  STCCa  were  used  because,  for  the  most 
part,  the  products  In  a  single  flve-dlglt  group  are 
close  substitutes  for  one  another  and  have  similar 
transportation  characteristics.  A  four-digit  8PLC  Is 
In  most  cases  a  county,  although.  In  a  significant 
number  of  cases,  a  sirigle  county  may  contain  two 
or  more  four-dlgtt  SPLCk. 

Usually,  the  relevant  geographic  market  will  be 
as  small  as  a  county.  However,  even  if  In  some  cases 
the  market  may  be  broader,  the  competitive  analy- 
sis would  be  the  same  because  In  markets  located 
along  the  east-west  corridor  towards  which  our  pro- 
posed remedy  Is  directed,  there  are  at  most  four 
competing  railroads  before  the  merger.  In  addition, 
where  we  knew  with  some  certainty  that  the 
market  was  broader  than  a  county,  we  incorporated 
this  into  our  analysis.  For  example,  we  analyzed 
separately  outbound  shipments  of  com.  wheat,  and 
soybeans,  as  well  as  the  movement  by  rail  of  coal  to 
utility  plants.  Producers  of  these  commodities  tend 
to  t>e  able  to  select  among  transportation  altema- 
tlves  that  extend  tieyond  county  lines  through  the 
use  of  a  combination  of  rail  and  nonrall  move- 
ments. 

*  Although  in  some  of  the  markets  shippers  can 
now  be  served  only  via  the  tracks  of  either  Conrail 
or  Norfolk  Southern,  but  not  both,  many  of  these 
shippers  nevertheless  consider  other  carriers  Identi- 
fied on  the  Waybill  to  be  competitive  alternatives 
because  of  "reasonable"  reciprocal  switching  ar- 
rangements currently  in  place.  One  factor  that 
probably  keeps  the  switching  rates  of  Norfolk 
Southern  and  Conrail  low  enough  to  allow  competi- 
tion in  these  markets  Is  the  fact  that  the  two  cani- 
era  rely  on  each  other  for  switches  into  different 
markets  and  each  might  feel  constrained  from  uni- 
laterally exercising  Its  full  market  power  (by  rais- 
ing the  switching  rates  at  locations  It  alone  con- 
trols) for  fear  that  the  other  railroad  would  retali- 
ate in  other  locations.  Thus,  even  where  shippers 
can  be  reached  only  by  the  tracks  of  Conrail  or 
Norfolk  Southern,  the  merger  may  eliminate  com- 
petition that  resulted  from  reciprocal  switching. 


$5  million  of  revenues.  If  these  15  counties 
had  been  the  only  legations  potentially  af- 
fected by  the  merger,  we  would  not  oppose 
the  merger,  given  the  likely  efficiencies  that 
would  result  from  the  merger  and  given  the 
fact  that  the  commerce  affected  as  to  these 
15  coimtles  is  so  small  compared  to  the 
actual  overall  volume  of  commerce  involved 
in  the  merger.  Even  after  eliminating  these 
counties,  however,  a  number  of  others 
remain  and  the  potentially  affected  reve- 
nues in  these  coimtles  are  substantial 
enough  to  be  of  significant  concern.  The  re- 
maining counties  include,  among  othen. 
Wayne  and  Washtenaw  counties  in  BUchi- 
gan;  Allen  and  Marion  counties  in  Indiana: 
Erie  coimty  in  New  York:  and  Cuyahoga. 
Jefferson,  Lucas.  Stark,  and  Lorain  counties 
in  Ohio,  as  weU  as  several  coimtles  in  the 
southern  United  States  that  originate  ship- 
ments of  pulp,  paper,  and  flberboard  pttxl- 
uets  destined  for  locations  served  by  Norfolk 
Southern  and/or  Conrail  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast.*  In  two  of  these  counties. 
Jefferson  county  In  Ohio  and  Allen  county 
in  Indiana,  our  concern  Is  particularly  acute 
because  the  number  of  competing  railroads 
would  be  reduced  from  two  to  one.  In  the 
other  counties,  the  competitive  situation 
would  not  be  much  better,  because  the 
number  of  rail  alternatives  would  be  re- 
duced either  from  three  to  two  or  from  four 
to  three.  We  have  determined  that,  al- 
though they  are  used  by  shippers  so  some 
limited  extent,  non-rail  transport  alterna- 
tives are  inadequate  substitutes  for  raO 
transport  in  these  markets. 

We  also  considered  the  argument  that  fol- 
lowing the  merger,  the  combined  entity 
would  divert  so  much  Interchange  traffic 
from  regional  railroads  In  the  northeast  and 
midwest  that  some  of  these  railroads  would 
be  unable  to  compete  effectively  in  the  mar- 
kets they  currently  serve  and  that  the  re- 
sulting loos  of  competition  would  reduce 
consumer  welfare.  We  find,  however,  that, 
as  a  general  matter.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  estimate  the  size  of  future  diversions.*  It 
may  be  even  more  difficult  to  determine 
whether  such  diversions  would  be  so  sub- 
stantial as  to  render  otherwise  viable  region- 
al railroads  Incapable  of  providing  competi- 
tion in  markets  where  they  currently  oper- 
ate and  where  their  exit  would  reduce  com- 
petition significantly.  Because  diversions 
often  result  from  lower  costs  to  railroads  of 
providing  single-line,  rather  than  Interline, 
service  and  because  single-line  service  is 
often  attractive  to  shippers,  any  potential 
harm  In  markets  currently  served  by  region- 
al (auTlers  must  be  weighed  against  possibly 
substantial  benefits.  Hence,  even  if  we  knew 
with  certainty  that  such  diversions  would 
significantly  Impair  the  operations,  or  even 
the  viability,  of  regional  railroads,  this 
would  not  demonstrate  that  the  diversions 
are,  on  balance,  harmful  to  the  economy.  To 
the  extent  that  they  may  be  harmful,  how- 
ever, the  divestiture  that  we  have  proposed 
in  Section  II  of  this  letter  would  address 


*  A  complete  listing  of  the  product-location  com- 
binations Identified  through  our  screening  method- 
ology Is  attached  to  this  letter  as  Appendix  B.  This 
listing  Is  limited  to  counties  in  which  In  1983  the 
potential  problems  Identified  involved  Norfolk 
Southern's  and  Conrail's  participation  in  rail  reve- 
nues exceeding  12  million. 

*  While  we  have  received  diversion  estimates  from 
a  number  of  sources,  including  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Norfolk  Southern.  Conrail.  and 
some  regional  carriers,  these  estimates  vary  consid- 
erably and  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  firm  conclu- 
sions from  them. 


that  problem  by  ensuring  that  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  regional  carriera  to  con- 
tinue receiving  interline  traffic  from  inde- 
pendent carriers  other  than  Norfolk  South- 
era  or  Conrail. 

C.  Efficienciet 

The  primary  benefit  of  mergers  to  the 
economy  is  their  efficiency-enhancing  po- 
tential. e.a.,  their  ability  to  lower  overall 
production  costs  to  the  benefit  of  society. 
Some  mergers  that  would  significantly  in- 
crease concentration  in  a  market  neverthe- 
len  result  in  significant  real  efficiencies. 
Therefore,  if  the  parties  to  a  merger  estab- 
lish by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  a 
merger  will  achieve  such  efficiencies,  the 
Department  considers  those  efficiencies  in 
evaluating  the  merger. 

As  sUted  in  the  Department's  Merger 
Ouidelines.'  cognizable  efficiencies  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  economies  of  scale, 
better  integration  of  operating  facilities, 
and  similar  efficiencies  relating  to  specific 
operations  of  the  merging  firms.  The  De- 
partment also  considers  claimed  efficiencies 
resulting  from  reductions  in  general  admin- 
istrative and  overhead  expenses,  and  other 
efficiencies  that  otherwise  do  not  relate  to 
specific  operations  of  the  merging  firms,  al- 
though, as  a  practical  matter,  those  types  of 
efficiencies  are  more  difficult  to  demon- 
strate and  to  quantify.  The  Department 
does  not  give  weight  to  claimed  efficiencies 
if  comparable  savings  reasonably  could  be 
achieved  by  the  parties  through  means 
short  of  a  merger  likely  to  reduce  competi- 
tion. 

We  have  reviewed  efficiency  claims  made 
by  Norfolk  Southern.  We  believe  that  some 
of  these  claims  are  oversUted.*  while 
others,  such  as  abandonment  of  unprofit- 
able track,  would  probably  occur  even  In  the 
absence  of  a  merger.  Nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve, based  In  part  on  Interviews  with  af- 
fected shippers,  that  substantial  benefits 
are  likely  to  result  from  increased  single- 
line  service,  an  option  that  Is  in  many  cases 
both  less  costly  to  railroads  and  more  desir- 
able to  shippers. 

On  balance,  we  have  concluded  that  the 
possible  benefits  of  the  proposed  merger  are 
not  sufficiently  great  to  outweigh  the  very 
serious  anticompetitive  effect  the  merger 
would  have,  particularly  In  the  designated 
east-west  corridor.  The  potential  efficiency 
gains— particularly  relating  to  the  offering 
of  single-line  service— are,  however,  likely  to 
be  sufficiently  great  to  offset  the  less  si^ilf- 
icant  adverse  competitive  effects  that  would 
remain  after  the  divestiture  outlined  In  Sec- 
tion II  of  this  letter  Is  effected. 

II.  PROPOSED  RKKKDT 

As  discussed  above,  although  the  proposed 
merger  would  have  an  anticompetitive 
effect  in  a  number  of  markets,  the  markets 
of  primary  (xtncern  are  located  along  a  rail 
corridor  bounded  on  the  east  by  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh  and  on  the  west  by  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  a  sale 
of  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern  must  be  ex- 
pressly conditioned  on  the  prior  or  concur- 
rent divestiture*  of  rail  assets  to  an  inde- 


«  vs.  Department  of  Justice,  Merger  Guidelines, 
June  14,  1984,  at  Section  3.5. 

*Tot  example.  Norfolk  Southern's  estimated 
annual  savings  of  1139  million  due  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  redundant  personnel  and  facilities  Is  highly 
speculative  given  the  unpredictable  results  of  union 
labor  negotiations. 

•Concurrent  dlvesUture  may  Involve  a  transac- 
tion such  as  a  contract  between  Norfolk  Southern 
and  a  purchaser  to  transfer  assets  acquired  from 
Conrail.  Such  a  caaMwA  could  become  effective  as 


pendent  entity  or  entities  capable  of  provid- 
ing long-term,  viable,  and  competitive  rail 
service  along  this  corridor.  Fw  these  pur- 
poaes.  "dlveatiture"  means  the  conveyance 
or  other  transfer  by  sale,  lease,  or  other- 
wise, of  rail  tracks  and  fadlitiea  or  the  right 
to  use  rail  tracks  and  facilities. 

To  ensure  competitive  service,  the  divesti- 
ture must  satisfy  three  conditions.  First,  the 
acquirer  or  acquirers  (hereinafter  "ac- 
quirer") must  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  that  it  possess- 
es the  managerial,  operational,  and  finan- 
cial capability  neoeoary  to  compete  effec- 
tively, and  to  remain  a  viable  entity  provid- 
ing long-term  rail  service  along  the  desig- 
nated corridor. 

Second,  the  divestiture  should  provide  Uie 
acquirer  direct  omnections  in  Buffalo,  Chi- 
cago, Toledo,  and  East  St  Louis  to  one  or 
more  railroads  other  than  the  merged  carri- 
er or  CSX  Corporation  or  any  railroad  con- 
trolled by  either  of  them.  This  condiUtm  is 
essential  to  the  competitive  viability  of  an 
alternative  rail  line  because  traffic  to  and 
from  the  affected  markets  moves  not  only 
on  Conrail  and  Norfolk  Southern  lines,  but 
also,  to  a  significant  extent,  off  those  lines 
to  or  from  connections  with  oUier  railroads 
in  Buffalo,  CHiicago,  Toledo,  and  East  St. 
Louis.  Therefore,  an  independent  connec- 
tion to  other  railroads  at  each  of  these  gate- 
ways would  have  to  be  available  so  as  to 
remove  the  acquirer's  need  to  rely  upon  the 
merged  carrier  or  CSX  to  make  these  con- 
nections.'" 

Third,  following  the  divestiture,  in  each  of 
the  desianated  counties  in  the  east-west  cor- 
ridor, the  merged  Norfolk  Southera/Conrail 
entity  must  switch  cars  between  its  tracks 
and  facilities  and  the  tracks  and  facilities  of 
any  shipper  served  by  Norfolk  Southern. 
Conrail.  or  Norfolk  Southera/Conrail  on 
customary  terms  and  conditimis  whenever 
switching  Is  practicable  and  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  a  shipper  with  effective 
competitive  access  to  the  track  and  facilities 
of  the  acquirer. 

The  specific  rail  tracks  and  facilities  to  be 
divested  and  the  consideration  to  be  paid 
should  be  determined  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  divestiture  so  that 
the  market,  rather  than  the  Department  of 
Justice,  can  determine  the  most  suitable  di- 
vestiture alternative.  Because  the  divesti- 
ture would  be  subject  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's approval,  however,  to  assist  him  in 
evaluating  the  divestiture  the  Department 
of  Justice  should  be  supplied  with  complete 
information  concerning  all  offers  and  in- 
quiries received  in  connection  with  the  di- 
vestiture, including  those  that  are  rejected 
by  either  the  Department  of  Transportation 
or  Norfolk  Southern.  > ' 

This  proposed  divestiture  addresses  the 
vast  majority  of  the  larger  "problem"  mar- 
kets we  identified.  While  several  markete 
are  not  affected  by  the  proposal,  these  mar- 
kets are  either  located  In  areas  where  a  di- 
vestiture would  be  impractical  or  are  loca- 
tions, where  the  amount  of  commerce 
shared  by  Conrail  and  Norfolk  Southera 


at  the  closing  of  the  sale  of  ConraU  to  Norfolk 
Southern. 

»The  Toledo  gateway  would  give  shippers  In 
Wayne  and  Washtenaw  counties  in  Mtchigan  aocess 
to  a  railroad  other  than  Norfolk  Soutbem/Conrail 
and  CSX  that  provides  a  direct  link  to  eastem  and 
western  destinations  via  Buffalo.  Clilcago,  and  East 
St.  Louis. 

■■These  terms  and  conditions  are  set  forth  in  Ap- 
pendix A  and.  we  understand.  wUl  be  Included  In 
the  Agreement  of  Sale  between  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Norfolk  Soutbera. 


was  leas  than  $8  milU<m.  When  an  independ- 
ent rail  alternative  able  to  maintain  compe- 
tition within  the  designated  corridor  is 
found,  such  divestiture  would  resolve  at 
least  $371.4  million  of  potential  problems 
out  of  a  total  of  $516.1  million  in  the  mar- 
kets we  have  identified.  In  addition,  this 
romedy  would  benefit  some  shippers,  such 
as  pulp,  paper,  and  flberboard  producers  lo- 
cated in  11  "problem"  counties  in  the 
South,  whose  goods  pass  throui^  or  termi- 
nate in  this  corridor.  Finally,  as  discussed 
above,  we  have  determined  that  the  efficien- 
cies that  are  likely  to  result  from  the  pro- 
posed merger  would  be  substantial  enough 
to  offset  the  potential  anUoompetitive 
effect  in  markets  that  are  not  directly  ad- 
dressed by  the  proposed  divestiture, 
ni.  cowcLirsioH 
I  trust  that  this  letter  is  responsive  to 
your  request  for  the  Department's  advice 
ccmoeraing  the  competitive  impact  of  a  sale 
of  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern.  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  the  compe- 
tent and  willing  assistance  that  has  been 
provided  to  us  throughout  our  review  proc- 
ess. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Pam.  BfcOaATH. 
Attiatant  Attomeg  Oeneral 

AntUnut  Dlpinon. 

Attachmkht  A 

"Divestiture"  means  the  conveyance  or 
other  transfer  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise  of 
rail  tnuto  and  faculties  owned  or  operated 
by  CR  or  NS  or  the  right  to  use  such  rail 
tracks  and  facilities. 

"NS"  means  Norfolk  Southera  Corporar 
tion.  its  subsidiaries,  affiliates,  successors 
and  assigns. 

"C:R"  means  Ckinsolidated  Rail  Corpora- 
tion. Its  subsidiaries  and  affiliat,es 

"CSX"  means  CSX  Corporation,  its  sub- 
sidiaries, affiliates,  successors  and  assigns. 

1.  This  Agreement  of  Sale  is  contingent 
upon  prior  or  concurrent  Divestltute  suffi- 
cient to  enable  an  acquirer  or  acqulren 
("acqulrer<s)"),  not  controlled  as  control  is 
defined  in  49  U.8.C.  {10102  by  VS/CR  at 
CSX.  to  provide  rail  service  along  a  rail  cor- 
ridor bounded  on  the  West  by  Chicago  and 
E.  St.  Louis  and  on  the  East  by  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh,  with  service  to,  from,  and  be- 
tween the  following  counties  in  that  rail 
corridor  Erie,  New  York;  Cuyahoga.  Lorain. 
Jefferson.  Lucas,  and  Stark.  Ohio;  and  Allen 
and  Marion.  Indiana.  Subject  to  the  require- 
mmts  of  paragraph  (5)  with  respect  to 
Marion  County.  Indiana,  such  rail  service 
may  be  limited  to  service  along  those  sold  or 
leased  rail  lines  where  prior  to  divestiture 
shippers  had  service  by  both  NS  and  CR. 
Such  rail  service  shall  include  direct  connec- 
tions in  Buffalo,  E.  St.  Louis.  Toledo  and 
Chicago  to  a  railroad  or  railroads  not  con- 
trolled by  NS/CR  or  CSX  as  control  is  de- 
fined in  49  U.aC.  1 10102. 

2.  The  rail  tracks,  rights  and  facilities  di- 
vested pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
consideration  paid  therefor  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  NS  and  the 
acquireris). 

3.  The  Divestiture  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  made  to  aoqiiirer<s)  who  shall 
have  demonstrated  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  they  will  be  able  to  provide 
long-term,  viable,  competitive  rail  service 
along  the  rail  corridor<s)  and  to.  from  and 
between  the  counties  enumerated  in  para- 
graph (1),  as  indicated  by  their  having  man- 
agerial, operational,  and  financial  capability 
necessary  to  ct«ipete  effectively  in  the  pro- 
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viikm  of  such  nO  aervlee.  The  Divectiture 
required  by  puagraph  (1)  may  not  be  ac- 
compUihed  without  the  prior  approval  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  Its  terma  and  con- 
dltiona  and  of  the  •cquirer<8). 

4.  FoUowlnc  the  execution  of  this  Agree- 
ment of  Sale.  NS  shall  promptly  solicit 
offers  to  purchase,  lease,  or  operate  upon 
property  to  be  divested  In  aocordanoe  with 
paracraph  (1).  NS  shall  keep  records  of  its 
efforts  to  accomplish  the  Divestiture  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1).  including  the  iden- 
tification of  any  person  or  persons  express- 
ing an  interest  to  any  officer  or  official  of 
NS,  and  the  tenns  and  conditions  of  each 
officer,  and  shall  allow  the  Department  of 
Justice  access  to  such  records.  NS  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  the  details  of  any  offer  related  to  the  Di- 
vestiture required  by  paragraph  (1).  If  NS 
rejects  any  such  offer,  it  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Department  of  Justice  and  fully 
describe  the  reasons  for  such  rejection. 

5.  It  is  further  agreed  that  following  Di- 
vestiture NS,  CR,  or  NS/CR  shall  switch 
cars,  on  terms  and  conditions  customary  at 
other  locations  within  the  region  of  the  Di- 
vestiture, between  the  tracks  and  facilities 
of  the  acquirer<s)  and  the  tracks  and  facili- 
ties of  any  shipper  physically  served  by  NS. 
CR,  or  NS/CR  and  open  to  service  by  both 
as  of  the  date  hereof,  at  each  of  the  coun- 
ties specified  in  paragraph  (1)  whenever 
such  switching  is  practicable  and  necessary 
in  order  to  provide  a  shipper  with  effective 
competitive  access  to  the  trades  and  facili- 
ties of  the  acqulrerCs).  Following  Divesti- 
ture, in  Marion  County.  Indiana.  NS.  CR  or 
NS/CR  shall  establish  switching  charges  at 
levels  no  higher  than  those  customarily  at 
other  locations  within  the  region  of  the  Di- 
vestiture for  switching  cars  between  the 
tracks  and  facilities  of  the  acquirer<s)  and 
the  tracks  and  facilities  of  any  shipper 
served  by  NS.  CR  or  NS/CR  as  of  the  date 
hereof.  If  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
such  switching  is  practicable  and  necessary, 
or  as  to  such  customary  conditions  and  com- 
pensation for  such  switching,  such  dispute 
shall  be  resolved  within  six  months  by  an 
arbitration  procedure  governed  by  the  rules 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association.  In 
respect  of  such  requirements  for  practicable 
and  necessary  switching  of  cars,  the 
acquirer(s)  and  the  directly  affected 
shippers)  shall  be  entitled  to  enforce  this 
tnragraph.  in  each  such  instance,  for  their 
sole  benefit. 
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Trz  Sbcrktart  op  Tkanspobtatioh. 

Washington,  DC,  April  20,  1984. 
Hon.  AaLKif  SracTSR. 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  AauEif:  I  am  writing  at  this  time  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  continuing  efforts  to 
secure  suitable  purchasers  for  the  govern- 
ment-owned Consolidated  Rail  Corporation. 
Conrall. 

On  April  10.  1984.  I  received  the  second 
offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's ownership  interest  in  Conrall 
from  the  Alleghany  Corporation.  The  De- 
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partment  received  Its  first  offer  last  June 
from  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation. Alleghany's  offer  provides  for  pres- 
ervaUon  of  current  rail  service  patterns  for 
shippers  in  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest. 
Alleghany  asserts  that  its  offer  will  preserve 
the  present  financial  and  managerial 
strength  of  the  railroad,  elements  which  are 
necessary  to  preserve  Conrail's  long  term  vi- 
ability as  a  rail  carrier. 

SpedficaUy.  Alleghany  has  offered  pay- 
ment of  $1  billion  in  cash  for  the  Federal 
government's  ownership  interest  in  Conrall, 
along  with  surrender  of  the  right  to  use  cer- 
tain Conrall  net  operating  loss  canyfor- 
wards  and  Investment  tax  credits  represent- 
ing an  additional  value  to  the  government 
of  more  than  $1  billion.  The  offer  contem- 
plates retention  of  incumbent  management, 
and  provides  a  $700  million  cash  and  equity 
package  for  Conrail's  employees.  It  also  con- 
tains a  series  of  conditions  designed  to 
ensure  continued  service  on  the  Conrall 
system,  including  a  commitment  to  invest  a 
mtnimiim  of  $2,225  billion  in  track  and 
equipment  maintenance  over  a  period  of 
years. 

I  have  submitted  the  Alleghany  offer  to 
the  Department's  investment  advisor.  Gold- 
man. Sachs  A  Co..  for  analysis.  Goldman. 
Sachs  has  verified  our  initial  conclusion 
that  the  Alleghany  offer  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Consistent  with  the  Department's  earlier 
commitment.  I  am  now  setting  a  sixty-day 
time  period  for  submission  of  additional 
offers.  Between  now  and  June  18.  the  De- 
partment will  receive  alternative  purchase 
proposals,  and  assist  interested  [MUties  in 
obtaining  needed  information.  We  will  refer 
all  offers  promptly  to  Goldman.  Sachs  for 
analysis,  and  I  will  keep  you  apprised  of  the 
progress  of  that  process. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period,  I  wUl 
consult  with  leaders  of  the  Congress,  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  Congress  and  the 
Department  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  a 
purchase  proposal  at  that  time. 

To  reiterate  our  position,  we  intend  to 
judge  all  offers  by  the  same  public  Interest 
criteria:  We  will  only  accept  an  offer  that 
leaves  the  railroad  in  the  strongest  financial 
condition  after  a  sale;  best  preserves  service 
to  the  states  and  shippers  Conrail  serves; 
and.  consistent  with  these  criteria,  provides 
the  maximimi  return  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  will  continue  to  keep  you  informed  on 
the  Department's  progress  in  Its  effort  to 
return  Conrail  to  private  sector  ownership.  I 
also  want  to  resUte  my  commitment  to  con- 
sult with  Congressional  leadership  before 
making  any  decision.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  as  the  Conrail  matter  pro- 
gresses. 

Sincerely. 

Elizabeth  HxitPORD  Doix. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  June  19,  1984. 
Hon.  EuzABETH  Dole. 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Seceetary  Dole:  On  June  14.  1984, 1 
met  with  thirteen  officers  of  Pennsylvania 
locals  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Airline  Clerks  and  discussed  their  concerns 
regarding  the  forthcoming  sale  of  Conrail.  I 
am  writing  to  express  my  concern  that  the 
railroad  be  sold  as  an  entity  and  that  the 
necessary  assurances  be  extracted  from  any 
potential  purchaser  not  to  pursue  a  piece- 
meal dismantling  which  would  result  in 
great  job  loss  in  my  SUte  of  Pennsylvania. 

Any  sale  must  be  made  with  the  following 
considerations:    Current    service    patterns 


must  be  preserved.  A  new  owner  must  be  se- 
lected with  an  eye  toward  retaining  the  ran- 
road's  long-term  viabUlty  as  a  carrier.  WhOe 
it  is  very  important  that  ConraU  be  in  a 
strong  post-side  position  to  weather  the 
impact  of  a  recessttm.  it  is  equally  impera- 
tive that  the  purchaser  be  restricted  from 
"cherry  picking"  the  moat  profitable  routes 
and  eliminating  the  less  profitable  or  mar- 
ginal routes  along  with  aocompanjring  Joba. 

In  PennsylvanU  14.600  Conrail  employees 
worked  very  hard  and  made  the  necessary 
sacrifices  a  viable  enterprise;  therefore, 
these  workers  deserve  to  be  recognized  in 
any  sale.  Moreover,  the  federal  government 
has  invested  approximately  $7  billion  in 
subsidies,  employee  buy-outs  and  bankrupt- 
cy settlements  in  order  to  build  a  profitable 
railroad  that  services  the  commercial  needs 
of  the  industrial  Northeast.  ConraU  was  not 
built  so  that  it  could  be  sold  and  ultimately 
be  tomm>art. 

As  the  deadline  for  submission  of  all 
offers  has  Just  passed,  the  depiutment  will 
be  confronted  with  many  important  deci- 
sions regarding  the  sale.  In  making  these  de- 
terminations, I  urge  that  the  concerns  of 
Conrall  employees,  as  manifested  in  their 
piuvhase  plan,  be  given  full  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Aiuxii  Sfbctke. 

The  Sbcrbtahy  or  Trahspobtatioh, 

Washington,  DC.  July  13, 1984. 
Hon.  AxLEM  Sfbctke. 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Arleh:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  regarding  the  sale  of  Conrail.  As  we 
both  recognize,  this  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant undertakW  that  deserves,  and  is  re- 
ceiving, my  cloae  personal  attention. 

The  primary  concern  raised  in  your  letter, 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  Conrail  as  a 
single  operating  entity,  is  one  that  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  not  only  to  Conrail's  em- 
ployees, but  to  me  also.  Conrail's  employees 
have  played  a  vital  role  in  turning  Cimrail 
into  the  viable  and  profitable  railroad  that 
It  is  today.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  you 
regarding  the  desirability  of  an  entity  sale. 
As  you  are  aware,  our  efforts  to  return  Con- 
rall to  the  private  sector  have  focused  on  a 
sale  of  the  railroad  as  a  single  entity.  I  am 
encouraged  about  a  single  entity  sale  be- 
cause of  the  substantial  number  of  appar- 
ently viable  bids  that  we  received  by  my 
June  18th  deadline.  Only  one  bid  suggested 
that  Conrail  be  broken  up.  and  as  my 
Deputy,  Jim  Burnley,  testified  recently 
before  the  Senate  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  such  a  break-up  is  contrary 
to  our  present  aims. 

With  regard  to  possible  "cherry  picking" 
after  the  sale,  we  do  intend  to  seek  service 
commitments  from  the  purchaser.  Preserva- 
tion of  rail  service  to  shippers  and  assuring 
the  railroad's  long-term  viability  are  among 
our  tiighest  goals  in  the  disposition  process. 
To  achieve  that  viability,  however,  I  consid- 
er it  important  that  the  new  owner  general- 
ly be  able  to  make  economic  decisions  with- 
out more  or  less  Government  regulation 
than  would  be  the  case  for  any  other  rail- 
road. In  other  words,  I  would  hope  that 
after  the  sale  the  standard  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  control 
abandonments  of  rail  lines,  would  apply  to 
Conrail.  I  should  add,  however,  that  by  use 
of  the  current  expedited  procedures  con- 
tained in  the  Regional  RaUroad  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  Conrail  has  already  aban- 
doned the  vast  majority  of  ite  unprofitable 
lines.  We  do  not  expect  to  see.  therefore,  a 


substantial  change  in  the  preaent  Conraa 
sjratem. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  input  in  this 
undertaking.  Obviously  ConraU  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  economic  weU-belng  of 
ftnnsylvania.  as  weU  as  the  entire  North- 
east regiaa  of  the  Country.  I  finnly  believe 
that  we  wiU  succeed  in  returning  a  healthy, 
profitable,  and  viable  ConraU  to  the  private 
sector,  such  that  it  wiU  serve  the  needs  of 
Pennsylvania's  citizens  and  industry  for 
many  years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Hamfoes  Dole. 

VS.  Seiiats, 
Washington.  DC.  August  7. 1994. 
The  Hon.  Elizabeth  H.  Dole, 
Secretary.   Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dbae  Elizabeth:  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  continuing  media  reporU 
conceming  an   imminent  propoaed   agree- 
ment for  the  sale  of  ConralL  As  I  have  re- 
flected on  our  meeting  of  last  week,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  a  numlwr  of  important 
outstanding  questions  which  shoiUd  be  re- 
solved before  the  sale  price  <r-  the  terms  and 
conditions  can  be  concluded. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  during  our  meeting, 
I  am  interested  to  know  the  value  of  the 
assets  (such  as  rights  of  way,  equipment, 
buildings,  etc.)  aft«'  deducting  the  $300  mU- 
lion  in  cash  and  the  $500  million  in  reserve 
for  operating  expenses.  The  value  of  such 
assets  is  obviously  important  in  determing 
the  total  worth  of  ConraU. 

Since  talking  to  you.  I  have  Iieen  advised 
that  there  is  an  extra  $200  million  in  Con- 
raU's  assets  in  the  form  of  excess  funding  of 
ConraU's  pension  plan  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary for  actuarial  soundness.  I  am  very 
much  interested  to  know  if  you  conctu-  in 
that  assessment  or  what  your  view  is  on  the 
status  of  the  funding  of  ConraU's  pension 
plan. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  value,  I  continue  to  be 
very  concerned  about  retaining  the  branch 
Unes  in  places  Uke  up-state  Pennsylvania  so 
that  existing  service  will  be  maintained 
absent  some  very  strong  showing  of  cause  or 
severe  financial  loss  to  the  railroad  by  keep- 
ing such  lines  in  existence.  I  am  ii«>t  yet  sat- 
isfied that  the  ICC  standards  would  be  ade- 
quate, and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  cov- 
enants to  guarantee  adequate  protection  on 
this  subject. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  further  the  impact,  if  any,  on  the  exist- 
ing labor  force  on  any  proposed  sale. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  during  our  meeting. 
I  very  weU  recaU  the  investigaUon  which  I 
conducted  as  District  Attorney  of  Pliiladel- 
phia  leading  to  the  criminal  prosecution  of 
three  key  Penn  Central  executives  in  1972. 
Those  activities  and  other  factors  led  to  the 
demise  of  the  Penn  Central,  and  we  want  to 
be  sure  (as  sure  as  we  can)  that  raU  service 
Is  continued  without  the  necessity  for  In- 
volvement by  the  federal  government  at  a 
later  date.  To  accomplish  that,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
way  the  transaction  is  structured  in  addition 
to  being  sure  that  fair  compensation  is  ob- 
tained on  the  sale. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  important 
that  such  questions  be  answered  before  a 
final  price  is  established  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  sale  are  set. 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  continuing 
consideration  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

AXLEIC  Spbctol 
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Thi  Skutaut  or  Tkamsportation. 
Waihinoton,  DC.  September  t,  1994. 
Hon.  Aklxn  Sncrm, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC 

Dkak  Aklbt.  Thank  you  for  your  letter  ad- 
dreasing  the  ConnUl  sale  and  ralalnc  several 
follow-up  questions  to  our  recent  meeting.  I 
appreciate  your  continuing  interest  in  this 
process. 

Conrall's  property  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing rights  of  way,  buildings,  etc..  are  valued 
for  book  purposes  at  approximately  (3.6  bil- 
lion (net  of  depreciation  and  allowance  for 
disposition).  However,  the  book  value  of 
these  assets  is  not  a  true  indicator  of  Con- 
rail's  worth.  The  going  concern  value  of 
many  capital  Intensive  industries  is  far 
below  their  book  valuation.  Goldman, 
Sachs,  our  investment  banker,  advises  that 
the  market  value  is  the  best  and.  in  fact,  the 
only  proper  determinant  of  Conrall's  worth. 
Value,  as  a  real  world  concept,  can  be  seen 
as  the  amount  and  willing  buyer  will  pay  a 
willing  seller  in  actual  market  competition. 
This  determination  of  value  is  particularly 
reliable  where  there  Is  active  competition 
among  a  number  of  sophisticated  potential 
buyers,  each  having  adequate  information 
and  financial  resources.  That  is  precisely 
the  process  which  the  Department  has  used 
in  seeking  to  sell  Conrail.  The  purchase  con- 
sideration offered  for  Conrail  is  based  on  a 
vigorous  competition  among  15  potential 
buyers. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the 
offers  made  by  potential  purchasers  repre- 
sent a  purchase  price  for  the  Oovmment's 
85  percent  Interest  in  Conrail.  not  for  Con- 
rail as  a  whole.  The  actual  purchase  cost  for 
each  buyer  must  also  Include  the  consider- 
ation paid  labor  for  their  15  percent  inter- 
est. Moat  buyers  have  offered  either  a  sub- 
stantial stock  position  or  cash,  or  both,  the 
Conrall's  employees. 

Significant  also  Is  the  fact  that  post-sale 
Conrail  will  be  burdened  by  various  restric- 
tions or  convenants  which  we  will  require  as 
essential  to  fulfilling  our  responsibility  to 
protect  the  public  Interest.  These  conven- 
ants significantly  lower  ConraU's  value  to 
potential  investors.  For  example  our  terms 
will  bind  the  purchaser  to  Conrail  and  to 
the  railroad  business  for  a  minimum  of  five 
years.  During  that  period  the  purchaser 
must: 

Maintain  its  controlling  interest; 

Maintain  substantial  cash  balances  in  the 
company: 

Abide  by  a  limitation  on  dividends: 

Provide  for  capital  reinvestment  in  the 
system; 

Not  defer  maintenance:  and 

Continue  to  provide  the  maximum  level  of 
economically  sustainable  service. 

You  also  raise  the  issue  of  retention  of 
service,  particularly  on  Pennsylvania  branch 
lines.  As  you  are  aware,  one  of  my  primary 
criteria  in  evaluating  the  offers  is  to  deter- 
mine which  Is  most  likely  to  assure  long 
term  service  to  the  States  and  shippers  pres- 
ently served  by  Conrail.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Conrail  cannot  truly  be  regard- 
ed as  a  private  sector  company  unless  the 
new  owner  has  the  same  flexibility  to  deal 
with  abandonments  as  do  other  railroads. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  factors  which 
should  mitigate  most  concerns  about  aban- 
donments. 

For  example,  the  expedited  abandonment 
authority  granted  Conrail  in  NERSA  gave 
Conrail  the  tool  It  needed  at  that  time  to 
shed  unprofitable  branch  lines.  The  active 
use  by  Conrail  of  this  expedited  authority 


in  the  paat  meant  that  today  there  are  few 
additional  abandonments  contemplated.  As 
part  of  the  sale  agreement,  this  authority 
will  be  relinquished  and  the  traditional 
Interatate  Commerce  Commlaalon  process 
reinstated. 

The  financial  and  other  restrictions  we 
would  place  upon  a  buyer  serve  to  provide 
protection  for  Conrall's  labor  force  as  they 
ensure  continuity  of  operations  and  a  cush- 
ion for  business  adversity.  Moreover,  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association  has 
been  actively  negotiating  with  several  of  the 
bidders  on  a  separate  agreement  concerning 
the  future  of  Conrall's  employees. 

With  respect  to  ConraU's  pension  plan. 
Conrail  and  certain  subsidiaries  maintain 
defined  benefit  pension  plans  which  are 
noncontributory  for  all  nonunion  employees 
and  contributory  for  participating  union 
employees.  ConraU's  actuaries  eatlmated  the 
present  value  of  obligations  for  future  bene- 
fiU  as  of  July  1.  1984.  Deducting  such  obli- 
gations from  assets  currently  available  to 
pay  future  beneifts  indicates  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $300  million.  We  agree  with  that 
assessment.  However,  we  have  taken  the  po- 
sition in  our  negotiations  with  prospective 
buyers  that  these  funds  should  not  be  with- 
drawn from  ConraU's  existing  plans. 

I  share  your  interest  in  seeing  that  Con- 
raU  Is  returned  to  the  private  sector  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assure  that  there  is  no  need  of 
further  Federal  involvement.  Accordingly.  I 
welcome  your  continued  input  on  this  very 
important  project. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

EUZABXTR  HaMFORB  DOLK. 
U.S.  SXNATI. 

Washington,  DC,  September  7,  1984. 
Hon.  E^ZABXTH  H.  Douc 
Secretary,    Department   of  Transportation, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkai  Euzabkth:  Following  our  discussions 
on  Conrail  and  my  letter  to  you  of  August  7, 
I  have  discussed  the  Conrail  situation  with 
many  people.  Including  many  Pennsylva- 
nians.  and  I  have  concluded  that  a  public  of- 
fering of  the  Conrail  stock  is  the  best  alter- 
native in  light  of:  ( 1 )  serious  concerns  about 
the  future  operation  of  Conrail  by  a  new 
owner  and  (2)  the  relatively  low  offers 
which  have  been  received  considering  the 
value  of  ConraU's  assets. 

While  I  would  very  much  appreciate  your 
responses  to  the  questions  raised  in  my 
letter  of  August  7,  1984  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, my  review  of  ConraU's  assets  dem- 
onstrates to  me  that  Conrail  is  worth  far 
more  than  has  been  offered  by  the  private 
bidders.  When  I  wrote  to  you  on  August  7, 
the  value  of  Conrail  (as  reported  to  me)  In- 
cluded 1300  mUlion  in  cash.  $500  million  in 
reserve  for  operating  expenses  and  1200  mil- 
lion of  excess  funding  for  Conrall's  pension 
plan  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  actuar- 
ial soundness.  In  addition,  there  were  vari- 
ous other  assets  such  as  rights  of  way, 
equipment,  buUdings,  etc.  which  would  have 
substantial  value. 

Since  early  August,  Conrail  has  increased 
its  profits,  as  reported  to  me.  in  the  range  of 
$75  mUlion  to  $95  million:  and  its  projec- 
tions for  the  immediate  future  suggest  that 
there  will  be  more  cash  surplus  on  hand. 
WhUe  I  understand  your  interest  in  return- 
ing Conrail  to  private  ownership,  the  offers 
which  have  been  received  seem  to  me  clear- 
ly insufficient  in  the  face  of  the  assets  of 
Conrail  and  Its  continuing  profitability. 

AccorcUngly,  it  is  my  thought  that  a 
public  offering  should  be  explored  further 


aa  promptly  as  poaalble.  I  understand  that 
the  initial  conclusion  was  that  aU  the  Con- 
raU  stock  coiUd  not  be  sold  to  the  public  at 
one  time.  That  may  have  changed  in  light 
of  ConraU's  increasing  profitabUity.  Howev- 
er, even  if  the  stock  cannot  be  sold  at  one 
time,  it  may  make  good  sense  to  offer  the 
stock  in  a  series  of  pubUc  offerings.  Such 
pubUc  offerings  could  be  conditioned  on  the 
sale  of  51%  of  the  stock  or  some  higher  per- 
centage or  even  all  of  the  stock,  so  that  If  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  did  not  follow 
from  the  public  offering,  then  a  private  sale 
could  again  be  considered.  WhUe  I  under- 
stand that  there  Is  some  risk  in  having  the 
current  offers  withdrawn,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  relatively  smaU  risk  in  light  of  the  very 
modest  offers  which  are  pending  at  the 
present  time. 

A  pubUc  offering  would  have  the  signifi- 
cant advantage  of  returning  ConraU  to  pri- 
vate ownership  whUe  maintaining  ConraU's 
management  which  has  been  so  sucoessfid 
and  which  has  been  very  solicitous  of  ship- 
pers' interests  and  the  public's  welfare  gen- 
eraUy.  In  conversations  with  many  Pennsyl- 
vania users  of  ConraU,  I  have  heard  repeat- 
ed (x>ncems  about  what  would  happen  if  a 
new  owner  came  into  the  picture  contrasted 
with  the  very  satisfactory  current  arrange- 
ment with  ConraU.  Also,  I  note  that  the 
British  Oovemment  has  had  more  signifi- 
cant success  In  public  offerings  seUlng  off 
some  nationalized  conwrations. 

In  addition,  I  continue  to  be  very  much 
concerned,  as  noted  in  my  letter  to  you  of 
August  7,  about  retaining  branch  lines  in 
places  like  up-state  Pennsylvania.  Again. 
ConraU's  existing  management  has  a  good 
record  on  that  important  subject,  and  there 
is  substantial  doubt  about  what  a  future 
owner  would  do  on  that  matter.  Continu- 
ation of  the  current  ConraU  operation  is 
also  the  preferable  course  for  Cotu-ail's  ex- 
isting labor  force  and  overall  operations 
which  impact  very  heavUy  on  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the 
U.8.  Oovemment  could  see  an  immediate 
return  of  significant  cash  without  a  sale  by 
Conrall's  immediate  payment  of  $145  mil- 
lion consisting  of  $60  million  In  Interest  on 
the  $850  mUlion  in  debentures  and  an  $85 
million  payment  for  reduction  of  the  princi- 
pal debt.  I  am  advised  by  Mr.  L.  Stanley 
Crane,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer, that  ConraU  is  in  a  position  to  make 
such  payments  forthwith. 

Since  It  now  appears  very  uiUikely  that 
any  proposed  sale  of  Conrail  could  be  re- 
viewed, considered  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress In  advance  of  our  October  5  adjourn- 
ment date.  It  seems  to  me  that  consideration 
should  now  be  given  to  such  a  public  offer- 
ing: so  I  wanted  to  give  you  my  thinking  on 
the  subject  as  promptly  as  possible.  I  am 
considering  holding  a  public  hearing  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  Altoona. 
shortly  after  the  October  adjournment  to 
get  more  of  a  feeling  for  the  public's  reac- 
tion to  the  sale  of  Conrail. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
you  and  your  Department  on  the  questions 
raised  in  this  letter  and  my  previous  letter 
of  August  7. 

ThaiUu  very  much  for  your  continuing 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Arlkn  SPEcm. 
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Trk  SacRgTAaT  or  TiAnaroRXATioii, 

Washington.  DC.  October  9. 1984. 
Hon.  Aaio  Spktik. 
V.S.  Senate,  WaMngton,  DC. 

Daaa  Ailbt  I  apinveiate  the  points  raised 
in  your  recent  corregwndence  and  I  know 
we  share  a  common  concern  for  ConraU's 
future.  I  continue  to  beUeve,  however,  that 
the  various  proposals  for  sale  of  ConraU 
stock  through  a  series  of  public  offerings 
provides  lea  opiwrtunity  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  protect  the  public's  interest  in 
sound  future  operation  of  that  raUroad 
than  any  of  the  other  options  now  before 
us. 

I  have  never  ruled  out  the  poadbUlty  that 
a  portion  of  ConraU  shares  might  be  sold  in 
the  public  market  as  part  of  the  overaU  sale 
transaction.  If  nothing  else,  this  could  serve 
to  set  a  market  price  for  any  sharaa  subject 
to  transfer  after  the  date  of  dosing.  But  I 
continue  to  beUeve  that  a  public  offering  of 
aU  or  a  majority  of  ConraU  shares  is  unlike- 
ly to  achieve  the  Department's  primary  ob- 
jectives—protecting the  public  interest  In 
non-flnandal  aspecU  of  the  transaction 
whUe  maxlmtaEtng  the  return  on  the  taxpay- 
ers' Investment. 

I  have  had  Goldman.  Sachs— the  Depart- 
ment's investment  advisor— thoroughly 
review  the  use  of  a  pure  pubUc  offering  as 
an  alternative  to  sale  of  a  controlling  inter- 
est as  a  block.  They  have  concluded  that  a 
public  offering  of  our  entire  interest  pre- 
sents numerous  significant  drawbacks  and 
practical  difficulties.  Among  the  major  im- 
pediments are  the  following: 

I  believe  the  Department  must  know  who 
the  owner  of  a  controlling  interest  wUl  be, 
not  only  on  the  day  of  closing,  but  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  thereafter.  One  can 
use  contractual  sale  covenants  to  accom- 
plish this  objective  In  a  sale  to  a  single 
buyer  or  a  group  of  buyers.  That  same 
option  is  not  available  in  a  public  offering. 
Even  though  restrictions  may  be  placed  on 
the  offering  Itself,  there  is  no  guarantee,  in 
a  pubUc  sale,  that  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  company  wiU  not  be  acquired  by  a  party 
unacceptable  to  those  who  have  ConraU's 
best  interests  at  heart  within  a  few  months 
after  closing.  Takeover  bids  for  pubUcly 
held  companies  are  not  uncmnmon.  In  a 
somewhat  paraUel  situation,  shortly  after  a 
recent  pubUc  offering  of  the  stock  in  a  com- 
pany owned  by  the  British  Government,  it 
found  that  another  firm  had  acquired  effec- 
tive control  of  the  company. 

Moreover,  under  the  Memorandum  of 
Intent  we  have  been  discussing  with  the  re- 
maining bidders,  post-sale  Conrail  woiUd  be 
constrained  by  various  restrictions  or  cov- 
enants which  I  beUeve  are  essential  to  ful- 
flUing  our  responslbUlties  to  the  pubUc  in- 
terest. We  would  bind  ConraU  to  the  raU- 
road business  and  reqidre.  inter  alia,  that 
the  purchaser 

Mai"t*i"  its  controlling  interest  for  five 
years; 

Abide  by  a  llmiUtion  on  dividends  and 
other  cash  distributions; 

Reinvest  in  the  system; 

Not  defer  maintenance;  and 

Continue  to  provide  the  maximum  level  of 
economically  sustainable  service, 

Goldman.  Sachs  has  advised  me  that  it  is 
very  unlikely  the  stock  market  could  absorb 
the  government's  85%  Interest  in  ConraU  in 
one  offering.  Thus,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
series  of  offerings.  Given  the  highly  unpre- 
dictable fluctuations  in  stock  prices,  it  is 
quite  possible  the  government  could  be  left 
holding  a  minority  interest  for  a  lengthy 
period,  should  mai^et  conditions  turn  sour 
after  a  partial  offering. 


You  again  raised  the  taue  of  retention  of 
servloe  on  Ug^t  density  lines,  particularly  in 
places  like  up-state  Pennsylvania.  As  you 
are  aware,  retention  of  aervloe  is  a  primary 
concern  of  mine.  This  aspect  of  a  railroad's 
operations  affects  not  only  shippers  but  the 
emplojrees  who  serve  them.  Our  motive  for 
insisting  upon  the  stringent  financial  and 
maintenance  covenants  we  would  extract 
from  a  buyer  (in  tandem  with  relmpocitlon 
of  standard  Interrtate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion procedures  In  lieu  of  ConraU's  expedit- 
ed abandonment  privQeges)  Is  to  ensure  that 
ample  financial  resources  exist  to  maintain 
secondary  lines  as  weU.  Negotiation  of  these 
covenants  and  an  enforceable  contractual 
agreement  on  their  terms  is  possible  in  the 
sale  of  majority  Interest  to  a  single  buyer  or 
group  of  buyers.  Such  enforceable  agree- 
ments are  not  possible  in  a  broad  baaed 
public  offering,  where  the  ultimate  buyer  is 
unknown  and  no  contract  of  sale  exists. 

Goldman.  Sachs  has  advised  us  that  a 
pubUc  offering,  free  of  aU  constraints  on 
ownership,  dividends,  service  levels,  mainte- 
nance levels,  or  operations  could— under 
prevailing  market  oHidltions— yield  net  pro- 
ceeds in  the  range,  but  not  in  excess  of,  the 
offers  now  before  me.  They  also  advise  us 
that  attaching  the  kinds  of  public  Interest 
covenants  which  we  require  could  signifi- 
cantly reduce  our  return  on  the  taxpayers' 
investment  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  ac- 
complish a  suooessftU  pubUc  offering. 

This  is  putlcularly  the  case  for  ownership 
constraints.  WhUe  issuers  sometimes  require 
underwriters  to  distribute  shares  widely  and 
in  stipulated  maximum  sized  blodu,  it  is  un- 
usual to  Impose  lengthy  ownership  con- 
straints, which  raise  investor  concerns  about 
Uquidlty,  corporate  flexlblUty,  and  forfeit- 
ure of  the  opportunity  to  l>eneflt  from  a 
buyout.  Thus,  the  more  stringent  our  re- 
quirements become  in  the  pure  pubUc  offer- 
ing context,  the  lower  the  return  the  tax- 
payers wiU  get  and  the  higher  the  probabiU- 
ty  that  an  offering  woiUd  not  seU  weU. 

"The  various  proposals  to  limit  ConraU 
stock  ownership  by  a  single  party  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage,  say  five  percent.  actuaUy 
weaken  the  relative  ^peal  of  the  pubUc  of- 
fering, because  they  undermine  both  my 
ability  to  negotiate  effective  public  interest 
covenants  and  my  abiUty  to  maximize  the 
return  on  the  taxpayers'  investment.  The 
Department  has  been  advised  by  Goldman, 
Sachs  that  potential  purchasers  wiU  pay  a 
premium  for  control  that  they  wlU  not  pay 
for  participation.  In  other  words,  price  per 
share  for  a  controlling  interest  in  ConraU  is 
likely  to  be  higher,  perhaps  significantly 
higher,  than  the  price  per  share  for  minori- 
ty participation.  A  five  percent  limitation 
ensures  that  the  Government  wlU  not  re- 
ceive the  m^Timiim  retum  achievable 
through  a  negotiated  sale.  There  is  also  the 
very  real  poaslbiUty  that  ownership  of  the 
five  percent  shares  coiUd  become  divided 
among  a  number  of  parties  with  conflicting 
Interests  in  ConraU's  future  mode  of  oper- 
ation, creating  management  gridlock. 

Value  is  very  much  a  real  world  concept- 
it's  the  price  a  willing  buyer  wiU  pay  a  wiU- 
ing  seUer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  rigorous  test  of  market  value  than  the 
.three  and  one- half  year  sale  process  that 
culminated  in  the  presentation  of  fifteen 
competitive  bids  in  mid-Jime.  To  cancel  the 
sale  process  now  in  order  to  test  the  waters 
on  a  pure  pubUc  offering  would  be  tanta- 
mount not  only  to  betting  with  the  public's 
investment  in  ConraU  on  future  stock 
market  fluctuations,  but  would  surely  be  a 
grave  disservice  to  aU  of  the  parties  who 


made  large  investments  of  dollars  and  man- 
agement time  In  the  current  purchase  proc- 
em.  If  we  were  to  cancel  that  process.  It  is 
hitfily  doubtful  that  any  of  the  qualified 
bidders  now  before  us  would  wait  for  the 
Government  to  make  up  its  mind  about 
when  or  whether  to  pursue  a  ConraU  sale  in 
the  future. 

More  importantly.  ConraU's  employees, 
who  have  already  endured  several  years  of 
uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the  compa- 
ny, would  face  another  extended  period  of 
discussions  that  wfll  have  a  profound  Impact 
on  their  careers.  The  very  active  involve- 
ment of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  As- 
sociation In  the  current  negotiations  is  evi- 
dence of  the  desire  of  many  ConraU  employ- 
ees to  have  the  sales  process  come  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  as  soon  as  Is  practicable. 

These  are  aU  difficult  issues,  and  you  can 
be  certain  that  I  have  weighed  the  alterna- 
tives with  care.  I  have  listened  carefully 
throughout  this  process  to  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  reside  in  the  area  Con- 
raU serves,  and  incorporated  those  concerns 
to  the  maximum  degiee  possible  in  negotia- 
tions with  potential  buyers.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  end  result  wiU  be  an  agree- 
ment that  best  achieves  our  objectives— pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  on  service  relat- 
ed, nonflnandal  Issues  and  maxim iriing  the 
return  on  taxpayer  dollars.  I  appreciate  the 
counsel  you  have  offered  in  that  process, 
and  look  forward  to  your  continued  advice. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

EuzABEiH  Hartord  Dole. 

XJJ&.  Sehatc 
Washington,  DC,  November  8,  1984. 
Hon.  Euzabkth  H.  Dole, 
Secretary,    Department   of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Euzabetr:  I  plan  to  host  a  symposi- 
um in  Philadelphia  on  December  5,  1984  to 
examine  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  pubUc  offer- 
ing for  ConraU.  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
your  making  Ml.  John  RUey  available  to 
Join  us. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  RUey  I  wiU  also  be  in- 
viting financial  experts.  Investment  bankers, 
transportation  specialists  and  representa- 
tives of  the  three  parties  who  have  out- 
standing offers  to  purchase  ConraU.  I  be- 
Ueve this  session  wiU  be  useftU  to  me  and 
the  Department,  and  I  hope  that  no  flnal 
decision  wiU  be  made  concerning  the  dispo- 
sition of  0>nraU  before  December  5. 

I  have  asked  Mary  Louise  Westmoreland 
of  my  staff  to  provide  your  staff  with  more 
specific  Information  concerning  the  sympo- 
sium. 

Thank  you  for  aU  of  your  continuing  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 

ArlehSpecrr. 

SBCRETART  op  TRARSPORTATIOIf , 

Washington,  DC,  November  8, 1984. 
Hon.  Arlek  Specter. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ari^bm:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
foUowing  the  ConraU  hearing  in  Harrisburg 
on  October  24. 1  appreciate  the  opportunity 
which  you  provided  for  Federal  RaUroad 
Administrator  John  RUey  to  testify. 

As  you  indicated  in  your  letter,  the  con- 
cerns which  you  have  raised  there  and 
which  were  discussed  at  the  hearing  are  not 
new.  Your  letter  and  our  past  discussions  in- 
dicate to  me  that  we  both  agree  that  the 
continued  financial  health  of  ConraU,  pres- 
ervation of  service  to  ConraU  shippers,  and 
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nutximlBinc  the  taxpayers'  return  when 
Conrmll  is  sold  are  central  to  the  sale  proc- 
ess. Indeed,  these  are  the  very  criteria  I  set 
for  evaluating  offers  to  purchase  the  gov- 
ernment's Conrail  interest. 

In  reading  your  letter,  and  in  reviewing 
the  testimony  given  by  Pennsylvanians  at 
your  hearing  in  Harrisburg,  I  am  struck  by 
the  many  points  as  to  which  we  are  in  fun- 
damental agreement. 

First,  you  have  been  forthright  in  express- 
ing your  concern  that  service  must  be  pre- 
served when  Conrail  Is  returned  to  private 
ownership  and  that  any  disposition  of  Con- 
rail must  safeguard  against  wholesale  liqui- 
dation of  the  company's  assets.  I  agree  com- 
pletely, which  is  why  I  have  chosen  a  sales 
process  which  will  allow  the  Department  to 
obtain  specific  and  enforceable  contractual 
covenants  from  the  purchaser  on  these 
points. 

For  example,  the  purchaser  must  agree  to 
continue  Conrail's  statutorUy-mandated 
practice  of  selling  lines  otherwise  subject  to 
abandonment  for  75  percent  of  net  liquida- 
tion value,  in  order  to  promote  short  line  de- 
velopment. Ultimately  any  purchaser  must 
comply  with  the  same  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  restrictions  on  abandonments 
and  service  reductions  which  apply  to  any 
railroad  <  including  Conrail's  competitors 
and  a  publicly-held  Conrail).  But  the  De- 
partment's terms  also  will  require  that  the 
new  owner  continue  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  economically  Justifiable  serv- 
ice for  the  next  five  years  as  ConraU  adjuste 
to  private  ownership.  I  must  emphasise  that 
these  special  protections  can  be  obtained 
only  through  negotiations  leading  to  a  spe- 
cific contract  enforceable  against  a  specific 
purchaser.  They  are  far  superior  to  any  pro- 
tections available  in  a  public  offering. 

Another  important  concern  which  you 
raised  and  which  I  am  addressing  through 
mandatory  contractual  requirements  is  the 
need  to  keep  Conrail  In  the  railroad  busi- 
ness by  barring  the  ptirchaser  from  liquidat- 
ing the  company.  I  have  required  that  the 
tenns  of  the  government's  sale  of  its  inter- 
est in  Conrail  prohibit  liquidation  of  the 
company  or  any  alternatives  designed  to 
strip  out  and  sell  Conrail's  operating  assets. 
This  requirement  offers  what  Ooldman, 
Sachs  St  Co.  advises  is  the  strongest  form  of 
protection  obtainable  from  a  purchaser.  A 
public  offering  of  Conrail  stock  does  not 
and  cannot  offer  sinUlar  protection. 

You  suggest  in  your  letter  that  the  differ- 
ence between  Conrail's  book  value  and  the 
purchase  price  for  the  Oovemment's  Con- 
rail interest  represents  a  windfaU  available 
to  the  purchaser.  I  must  disagree.  First,  as 
discussed  above,  the  buyer  in  a  negotiated 
sale  will  be  bound  by  contractual  require- 
ments which  prohibit  liquidation  of  the  rail- 
road's assets,  regardless  of  the  value  of 
these  assets.  Second,  liquidation  of  ConraU 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Liquidation  would 
require  a  finding  by  the  Commission  that 
public  convenience  and  necessity  require  liq- 
uidation; such  a  finding  Is  inconceivable  in 
this  setting.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
case  in  modem  times  in  which  a  major  rail- 
road has  been  granted  authority  summarily 
to  liquidate. 

Third,  I  believe  that  there  is  subctantial 
agreement  In  the  financial  community  that 
the  book  value  of  ConraU  is  not  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  company's  value.  Because 
value  is  a  real  world  concept— the  amount  a 
willing  buyer  wUl  pay  a  willing  seUer  on  a 
competitive  basis— the  market  is  the  best  de- 
terminant of  ConraU's  value.  That  determi- 


nation is  particularly  reliable  where  there  is 
active  competition  among  a  number  of  so- 
phisticated potential  buyers,  each  having 
adequate  information  and  financial  re- 
sources. That  is  precisely  the  test  to  which 
the  Department's  process  has  submitted  the 
issue  of  ConraU's  valuation.  Book  value,  in 
contrast.  Is  only  an  accounting  of  the  histor- 
ical cost  of  assets.  Book  value  thus  bears 
little  relationship  to  purchasers'  aiwralsal 
of  ConraU's  earning  capacity  and  lU  value 
as  a  going  concern. 

I  am  glad  that  you  heard  specific  testimo- 
ny in  Harrisburg  from  John  RUey  and  from 
ConraU's  Executive  Vice  President  for  Fi- 
nance and  Administration,  Robert  Piatt,  in- 
dicating that  both  the  Department  and 
ConraU  ouknagement  agree  on  the  differ- 
ence between  ConraU's  book  value  and  its 
market  value.  As  Mr.  Piatt  put  it,  "any  com- 
pany is  worth  what  a  willing  buyer  wiU  pay 
for  it." 

FInaUy.  now  that  ConraU's  management 
has  endorsed  a  "pure"  public  offering  of 
ConraU  stock,  I  must  reiterate  my  reserva- 
tions about  such  an  approach,  which  I  dis- 
cussed in  my  October  7  letter  to  you,  and 
which  John  RUey  covered  in  his  testimony 
In  Harrisburg.  In  brief,  a  "pure"  pubUc  of- 
fering precludes  the  government  from  ob- 
taining the  financial  and  service  protections 
which  you  and  I  agree  are  essential,  and 
which  I  wiU  be  able  to  obtain  from  a  sped- 
flcly  identified  buyer  through  sale  process. 

Also,  there  is  no  readUy  foreseeable  ad- 
vantage in  the  financial  return  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  realised  from  a  public  offer- 
ing as  compved  to  the  offers  now  before  me 
for  consideration.  Indeed.  I  am  advised  that, 
based  upon  a  public  offering  valuation  anal- 
ysis done  by  the  investment  hanking  firm 
Morgan  Stanley  at  the  request  of  ConraU, 
the  net  proceeds  (after  deducting  underwrit- 
ers fees  and  other  public  offering  expenses) 
that  would  accrue  to  the  government  for 
the  sale  of  Its  86  percent  stock  interest  in 
ConraU  are  no  greater  than  the  offers 
which  have  been  made  to  the  Department 
for  a  negotiated  sale. 

Mr.  Piatt  of  ConraU  expressed  his  person- 
al Judgment  in  testimony  before  you  that  a 
staged  pubUc  offering  of  ConraU  stock  over 
three  years  could,  under  certain  market  ooo- 
ditlons.  raise  two  bUllon  dollars.  ConraU's  on 
projections  show,  however,  that  ConraU 
now  is  at  a  near-term  peak  of  Its  earnings 
cycle— meaning  that  management  expects  a 
cyclical  decline  in  earnings  near  the  mid- 
point of  the  next  four  years  as  the  demand 
for  railroad  services  lessens.  This  projection 
by  the  company's  management  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  optimistic  market  condi- 
tions upon  which  Mr.  Piatt  conditioned  his 
estimate  at  your  hearing.  Furthermore, 
during  the  indeterminate  period  that  it 
would  take  to  complete  the  offering,  the 
government  would  be  left  a  minority  share- 
holder. 

I  also  must  reiterate  the  concerns  which  I 
expressed  in  my  October  9  letter  to  you 
about  Hmiting  ConraU  ownership,  by  a  single 
party  to  five  percent.  In  Inlef,  such  a  limita- 
tion would  preclude  the  taxpayers  trma 
gaining  the  premium  which  any  purchaser 
WiU  be  willing  to  pay  for  control  of  ConraU. 
A  five  percent  limitation  would  fractionate 
ownership  control,  and  management  ac- 
countability with  It.  Moreover,  should  Con- 
raU experience  finaociai  difficulty  in  the 
future,  a  controlling  stockholder  would  have 
a  compelling  incentive  to  draw  on  his  own 
resources  to  protect  ConraU's  future  and  his 
bilUon  dollar  plus  investment,  whUe  a  five 
percent  stakeholder  has  far  leas  Insentlve  to 


put  additional  resources  into  a  troubled  car- 
rier. 

I  believe  that  the  ownership  UmlUUmis 
Incorporated  in  the  COMSAT  sale  have 
little  if  any  appUcabUlty  to  a  ConraU  trans- 
action. In  structuring  the  COMSAT  sale. 
Congress  required  that  SO  percent  of  the 
company  be  held  by  a  coaUtlon  of  COMSAT 
users.  No  limitation  was  placed  on  the 
amount  that  any  single  "ser  could  hold.  In 
fact.  AT&T  holds  nearly  SO  percent  of  the 
company.  The  10  percent  ownership  limita- 
tion was  impoaed  only  on  the  remaining  50 
percent  of  the  stock:  this  limitation  was  Im- 
posed for  entirely  different  reasons  than 
those  proposed  by  ConraU  management  for 
the  current  transaction.  In  COMSAT,  the 
limitation  was  proposed  to  ensure  that  the 
coaUtion  of  users  would  always  maintain 
ownership  control  of  the  company.  In  con- 
trast. ConraU  management's  proposal  uses 
the  limitation  to  ensure  that  no  owner 
maintains  control  of  the  railroad.  Ironically, 
the  objectives  of  the  COMSAT  Act  and  my 
objectives  in  structuring  a  negotiated  sale  of 
ConraU  are  very  similar.  In  both  cases  a  pri- 
mary objective  Is  to  ensure  that  there  Is  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  company  which 
can  be  reUed  upon  to  operate  the  company 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created. 

It  is  also  worth  rwting  that  maximizing 
the  return  to  the  government  was  not  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  COMSAT  sale  and.  in 
fact,  COMSAT  stock  Is  not  a  strong  per- 
former. MaxlmlKlng  return  to  the  govern- 
ment Is  a  principal  objective  in  the  ConraU 
sale,  and  forfeiture  of  the  control  premium 
through  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
shares  any  party  can  own  is  inconsistent 
with  that  objective. 

I  trust  that  this  answers  the  questions 
which  you  raised  foUowing  the  hearing,  and 
I  WiU  look  forward  to  providing  any  addi- 
tional information  that  may  be  of  use  to 
you. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

EUZABKTB  HAMrOBO  DOLE. 
ComOTTZX  oil  THS  JUDICIAKY, 

Wa$hinoton,  DC,  November  9,  1984. 

Hon.  EUZAUTH  H.  DOLK, 

Secretary,   Department   of  Tratuportation, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAK  Elizabkth:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  8. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  reviewing  closely 
the  contentions  you  made  and,  as  I  do  so,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  have  a  copy  of  the  most 
recent  protective  covenants  that  the  De- 
partment intends  to  require  of  any  purchas- 
er. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  your  refer- 
ence to  "mandatory  contractual  require- 
ments" that  "prohibit  Uquldation  of  the 
company  or  any  alternatives  designed  to 
strip  out  and  seU  ConraU's  operating 
assets." 

I  am  also  interested  in  the  covenant  that 
"wUl  require  that  the  new  owner  continue 
to  provide  the  maximum  level  of  economi- 
cally Justifiable  service  for  the  next  five 
years.  .  . 

Whatever  amplification  you  can  provide 
in  addition  to  the  proposed  language  Itself 
would  be  appreciated. 

Thank  you  for  your  asslstanre. 

My  best. 
Sincerely, 

AXLBI  SracRK. 


UB-SniAn, 
Waehington,  DC.  December  21, 19S4. 
Hon.  EuzsBRB  H.  Dole. 
Seeretart.   Department  of  Tranaportation. 
Waahinffton.  DC. 

Disa  Elixabrh:  In  my  letter  of  November 
9  I  requested  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  pro- 
tective covenants  which  the  Department  In- 
tends to  require  of  any  ConraU  purchaser. 
Of  parUcular  Interest  to  me  is  your  refer- 
ence to  "mandatory  contractual  require- 
menu"  that  "prohibit  Uquldation  of  the 
company  or  any  alternatives  designed  to 
strip  out  aixi  seU  ConraU's  operating 
assets."  I  am  also  interested  in  the  covenant 
that  "wlU  require  that  the  new  owner  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  maximum  level  of  eco- 
nomlcaUy  Justifiable  service  for  the  next 
five  years.  ..."  I  consider  a  review  of  these 
covenants  crucial  to  any  analysis  of  the  De- 
partment's position  that  a  private  sale  of 
ConraU  wiU  better  protect  the  public  inter- 
est 

In  response  to  my  inquiry,  you  arranged 
for  yotir  representative,  Christopher 
Rooney,  to  explain  these  covenants  to  my 
staff.  Notwithstanding  this  staff  briefing,  I 
would  stiU  lUie  to  see  the  actual  covenants, 
and  I  hope  that  no  final  decision  wlU  be 
made  by  the  Department  concerning  the 
dlfiMsiUon  of  ConraU  before  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  am  also  quite  concerned  by  reports  that 
a  sale  of  ConraU  to  Norfolk-Southern  would 
result  in  the  elimination  of  over  two  thou- 
sand Jobs,  including  those  of  many  head- 
quarters employees.  I  would  appreciate  very 
much  your  assurances  that  this  wUl  not 
occur. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  ssslstance 
in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

ArlzhSpbctkr. 

SxcKXTAKT  or  Thahspoktatioh. 
Washington,  DC,  December  2i,  1984. 
Hon.  Arlkh  Sfxctke. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Deai  ABLxm  Tou  asked  me  for  copies  of 
the  protective  covenanU  we  are  seeking 
from  the  bidders  for  the  government's  Con- 
raU stock.  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  them.  I 
am  sending  one  set  for  each  bidder  because 
the  documents  vary. 

Please  be  aware  that  negotiations  are  not 
yet  complete  and  that  the  bidders  have  not 
seen  their  competitors'  documents.  There- 
fore, we  must  ask  you  to  keep  these  docu- 
ments confidential  lest  the  negotiations  be 
compromised.  Because  negotiations  with  the 
bidders  are  continuing,  you  should  expect 
the  documents  to  change  further  before  ne- 
gotiations are  completed. 

You  also  expressed  concern  that  a  sale  to 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  would  result 
in  the  elimination  of  many  ConraU  Jobs.  We 
have  discussed  such  concerns  with  Norfolk 
Southern,  and  I  believe  you  wUl  find  the  en- 
closed letter  from  Robert  Claytor,  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Norfolk 
Southern,  informative. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

ELIZABCTR  HAIfTORO  Dou. 

Enclosures. 

Noarouc  SotrTRBRM  Coar.. 
Norfolk.  VA,  December  11,  1984. 
Hon.  Euzabrb  H.  Dole. 
Secretary  of  Transportation,    U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Transportation.    Washington, 
DC. 
DEAa  Sbcrztabt  Dole:  In  response  to  con- 
cerns expressed  about  PhUadelphla's  role  in 
a     combined     Norfolk     Southem-ConraU 


system.  I  wish  to  repeat  the  assurance  con- 
tained in  Norfolk  Southern's  June  18  offer 
that  "ConraO  would  continue  to  operate 
from  lU  own  headquarters  in  Philadelphia, 
as  does  Norfolk  and  Western  In  Roanoke 
and  Southern  in  Atlanta." 

Specifically.  ConraU  wfll  ranain  a  sepa- 
rate Pennsylvania  corporation,  headquar- 
tered in  Philadelphta.  with  Its  own  on-site 
President  and  with  employees  paid  with 
CrairaO  cbe^s. 

Operations  matters.  Including  tranvorta- 
tlon  and  engineering.  wlU  remain  in  PhUa- 
delpbla.  In  fact,  the  scope  and  reaponslbttlty 
of  the  ConraU  operatiiag  department  wlU 
expand  as  various  Norfolk  and  Western  op- 
erations in  the  midwest  are  coordinated  into 
it. 

Norfolk  Southern  has  a  high  regard  for 
the  fc-mwpmtiiiwnfai  of  the  ConraU  naricet- 
ing  department.  We  wiU  be  slow  to  make 
changes  except  for  melding  the  marketing 
policies  of  the  two  companies.  Philadelphia 
wUl  gain  for  the  first  time  competing  single- 
system  raU  service  into  the  southeast.  Mar- 
keting WiU  have  new  challenges  as  the 
system  works  to  capitaliae  on  this  opportu- 
nity. The  field  sales  forces  of  Norfolk 
Southern  and  ConraU  wiU  be  brought  under 
unified  direction,  ss  were  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  and  Southern  sales  forces. 

With  respect  to  treasury,  accounting  and 
administrative  functions,  Norfolk  South- 
em's  practice  has  been  to  unify  functions 
rather  than  move  people,  and  we  would 
expect  to  take  this  approach  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  high  cost  of  moving  people  makes 
any  other  approach  prohibitively  expensive. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  ConraU's  own  effi- 
ciency programs  wiU  halt,  or  that  tomor- 
row's needs  wiU  be  the  same  as  today's.  But 
ConraU  wiU  face  the  future  united  with  an 
interterrltorial  raU  system  that  gives  It  real 
assurance  of  continued  vltaUty  and  competi- 
tiveness. 

Sincerely, 

ROBEKT  B.  CLATTOa. 

SECRXTAST  OF  Tkamsportatioii, 
Washington,  DC,  January  4, 198S. 
Hon.  Arlem  SnccTEX. 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Arleh:  In  1981  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Northeast  RaU  Service  Act  (NERSA), 
which  directed  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  return  the  ConsoUdated  RaU  Corpo- 
ration (ConraU)  to  private  ownership. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  after  an  ex- 
tended competitive  bidding  process  for  the 
government's  8S  percent  interest  in  Con- 
raU's common  stock,  I  now  am  neailng  com- 
pletion of  the  negotiations  with  the  three  fi- 
nalists—the AUeghany  Corporation,  the 
Marriott  Oroup,  and  the  Norfolk  Southern 
CorporaUon.  I  wiU  designate  one  of  these 
companies  as  the  purchaser  and  transmit 
their  offer  to  the  Congress  for  enactment  of 
enabUng  legislation. 

Because  of  the  very  substantial  interest  in 
this  issue  In  the  Congress,  the  Department 
has  prepared  the  enclosed  briefing  material 
for  your  Information^  I  wiU  look  forward  to 
providing  you  with  updated  InformaUcm  as 
the  sale  process  continues. 

Should  you  or  your  staff  have  any  addi- 
tional questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
caU  the  Dei>artment's  Office  of  Congres- 
sional Relations  (473-9700). 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

EUZABKTB  Dole. 


Enclosure. 


Sals  OP  ComAn. 


TransporUtion  Secretary  EUzabeth  Han- 
ford  Dole  soMi  wUl  designate'  a  purchaser  of 
the  government's  85  percent  common  stock 
interest  in  the  Consolidated  RaU  Corpora- 
tion (ConraU].  That  purchase  offer  wUl  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  for  enactment 
of  enabling  legislation.  This  paper  has  been 
prepared  for  Congressional  offices  as  a  brief 
Introduction  to  the  ConraU  sale;  addttiooal 
Information  is  avaUaUe  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranqwrtation  (caU  472-9700)  aa 
the  issues  discussed  here. 

WHT  ocnman.  n  bbiiic  solo 
ConraU  was  created  by  the  Congress  in 
1975  out  of  the  remains  of  the  bankrupt 
Penn  Cmtral  and  other  Northeastern  raU- 
roads.  with  the  new  non-governmental  com- 
pany operating  freigM  service  throu^  IS 
Northeastera  and  Midwestern  states. 

The  government  holds  85  percent  of  Con- 
raU's common  stock  and  also  holds  other 
senior  securities  of  the  company.  The  re- 
maining 15  percent  of  the  common  stock  is 
held  in  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan. 

ConraU  is  governed  by  a  board  with  two 
management  directors,  six  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  statutory  VJB.  RaUway  Asso- 
ciation, and  five  directors  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion. 

ConraU  operated  at  a  loss  untU  1981.  and 
federal  assistance  was  required  to  keep  the 
company  operating.  That  year  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Northeast  RaU  Service  Act 
[NERSA],  which: 

Enhanced  ConraU's  chances  of  becoming 
profitable,  by  mandating  wage  concessions, 
exempting  it  from  certain  sUte  taxes.  reUev- 
ing  it  of  requirements  to  operate  commuter 
passenger  service,  and  permitting  it  to  aban- 
don unprofitable  trackage  more  easily  than 
other  railroads;  and 

Directed  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  seU  ConraU.  preferably  as  an  entity. 

ConraU  has  a  projected  1984  profit  of  $487 
million,  but  that  figure  would  have  to  be  ad- 
Justed  substantially  downward  to  reflect 
CoiuaU's  earnings  if  it  was  operating  as  a 
truly  private  company  without  the  benefit 
of  mandated  wage  concessions.  sUte  tax  ex- 
emptions, and  federal  payment  of  Job  pro- 
tection cosu. 

HOW  the  sale  is  behig  corducted 

Since  1982  the  Department  and  iU  invest- 
ment advisor.  Goldman  Sachs  A  Co..  have 
discussed  the  proposed  sale  of  ConraU  at 
length  with  senior  officials  of  every  major 
railroad  that  interconnecU  with  Conrail.  as 
weU  as  with  more  than  100  major  nonraU 
companies.  FoUowing  those  discussions,  and 
on  the  advice  of  Ooldman  Sachs,  the  Secre- 
tary set  a  deadline  of  June  18.  1984  for  sub- 
mission of  bids. 

The  15  bids  received  by  that  date  have 
been  evaluated  according  to  criteria  set  by 
the  Secretary,  who  has  announced  that  she 
wUl  select  the  offer  which: 

Leaves  ConraU  in  the  strongest  financial 
position  after  the  sale; 

Best  preserves  service  to  ConraU  shippers; 
and 

Gives  the  taxpayers  the  best  rate  of 
return  possible  consistent  with  the  first  two 
criteria. 

The  Secretary  has  appUed  these  criteria, 
with  Goldman.  Sachs'  advice,  to  narrow  the 
bidders  to  three  finaUsU-  AUeghany  Corpo- 
ration, the  Marriott  Oroup.  and  Norfolk- 
Southern  Corporation. 

Throughout  the  sale  process  Secretary 
Dole  and  the  senior  officers  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  have  oonaulted  with  iCemberi  of  Con- 
greas.  govemora  and  mayon  In  areas  aerved 
by  Conrall,  and  ahlppen  and  shipper  croups 
which  rely  upon  Conrall  for  freight  service. 

While  the  Department  conducts  final  ne- 
gotiations with  these  three  companies,  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  reviewing  the  sale 
transactions  to  confirm  that  the  normal  tax 
rules  apply,  and  the  Justice  Department  is 
reviewing  the  competitive  aspects  of  the 
transaction. 

When  the  Secretary  completes  the  negoti- 
ations she  will  select  a  purchaser  and  send  a 
recommended  purchsae  plan  to  the  Con- 
gress for  enactment  of  enabling  legislation. 
A  "core"  version  of  such  legislation  already 
has  been  provided  to  the  Congress  for 
study. 

viaux  orraaxD  bt  thx  sioDns 

Each  of  the  three  finalists'  offers  include: 

Cash  of  no  leas  than  $1.2  billion,  paid  to 
the  government  In  full  on  the  date  of  clos- 
ing; 

Surrender  of  Conrall's  accumulated  tax 
benefits  in  the  form  of  net  operating  loss 
carryforwards  ($2.1  billion)  and  Investment 
tax  crediU  ($275  million):  and 

Public  interest  covenants  binding  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  company  after  the  sale. 

KOLS  or  KAn.  LABOB 

Conrall's  labor  force  significantly  aided 
Conrall's  ability  to  become  profitable  by 
agreeing  to  wage  concessions  that  cause 
Conrall  employees  to  be  paid  at  lower  rates 
than  the  national  scale  applicable  to  other 
railroads.  As  a  result  there  is  a  statutory  di- 
rection to  include  Conrall's  employeea.  who 
are  repreaented  by  the  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutlvea'  Association  [RLEA],  in  the  sale 
process.  Conrall's  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  [ESOP]  also  owns  the  15  percent  of 
Conrall's  common  stock  that  Is  not  owned 
by  the  government. 

Each  of  the  finalist  bidders  has  negotiated 
directly  with  the  RliEA  about  consideration 
for  the  employees'  interest  and  wages,  and 
each  bidder  has  offered  a  substantial  stock 
interest  or  cash,  or  both,  to  the  employees. 

PUBLIC  IHTCRBST  COVKNAirrS 

The  public  Interest  covenants  are  specially 
designed  to  safeguard  Conrall  service  and 
Conrall's  financial  Integrity  during  a  five- 
year  transition  period  following  the  sale. 
The  covenants  require  the  buyer  to: 

Continue  Conrall's  business  substantially 
as  it  is  now  being  conducted: 

Maintain  a  controlling  Interest  for  five 
years; 

Make  capital  investments  over  the  next 
five  years  that  are  adequate  to  protect  Con- 
rall's capital  plant; 

Maintain  the  maximum  amount  of  rail 
service  that  la  economically  Justifiable,  sub- 
ject to  ICC  standards: 

Refrain  from  paying  dividends  unless  a 
mlnlmtma  cash  balance  of  $500  million 
would  remain  afterwards: 

Refrain  from  deferring  maintenance: 

Relinquish  Conrall's  expedited  abandon- 
ment authority  and  offer  any  abandoned 
lines  to  shippers  or  short  line  railroads  at  75 
percent  of  net  liquidation  value;  and 

Provide  certifications  of  compliance  and 
regular  reports  to  the  government,  with  vio- 
lations of  the  covenants  enforceable  by  in- 
junction by  federal  courts. 

A  competitive  negotiated  sale  to  a  specifi- 
cally identified  buyer  is  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  the  post-sale  protections  repre- 
sented by  these  public  interest  covenants. 

SALE  OP  CONKAIL  THROUGH  A  PUBUC  OPPXBIIIG 

The  Secretary,  after  consulting  with  (Gold- 
man, Sachs,  decided  to  sell  Conrall  through 


a  negotiated  bid  prooeaa  under  competitive 
conditions  rather  than  selling  the  govem- 
ment'a  atock  in  a  public  offering.  If  Oon- 
rall'a  financial  atrnigth  la  to  be  protected 
and  the  public  ia  to  be  assured  of  servioe 
from  a  viable  poat-aale  Conrall  through  pro- 
tective covenanta  auch  aa  those  outlined 
above,  then 

A  public  offering  la  highly  unlikely  to 
yield  a  greater  present  value  return  to  the 
taxpayers  than  the  private  of  ferae 

An  initial  public  offering  of  Conrall  stock 
(which  would  be  the  largest  initial  offering 
since  the  Ford  Motor  Company  offering  in 
1954)  could  not  be  sold  all  at  once  on  a  re- 
munerative batU.  This  would  leave  the  tax- 
payera  holding  a  minority  atock  Intereat 
while  facing  the  risk  of  a  declining  price 
while  the  aale  ia  being  completed  during 
Conrall'a  own  projected  algnlflcant  down- 
turn in  profitabUlty  during  19M  and  1M7: 

Market  uncertainty  alao  would  mean  that 
the  Congress  would  neceasarily  have  to  ap- 
prove a  public  offering  without  knowing,  as 
it  would  in  a  private  aale,  the  actual  value  or 
size  of  offering  to  be  reaUaed;  and 

Potential  Investoira'  intereat  in  a  Conrall 
public  offering  would  turn  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  aubstantlal  amount  of  eamlnga 
(about  40%)  would  be  paid  out  aa  divldenda 
in  order  to  be  competitive  with  other  rail- 
road atocka;  but  ahould  Conrall'a  revenuea 
decline,  dlvldebda  at  these  ratea  could  aub- 
stantlally  erode  Conrall's  financial  strength 
and  the  railroad's  ability  to  make  needed 
capital  expenditures. 

U.S.  Skmati. 
Wathington.  DC.  January  S,  198S. 

Hon.  El.TXABBTH  H.  DOLX. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Trantportatton, 
Wathington,  DC. 

DxAB  Elizabxtr:  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned by  your  January  4,  1085  letter  to  me 
indicating  that  you  have  rejected  the  idea  of 
a  Conrall  public  offering,  and  Intend  to 
choose  one  of  the  three  private  bidders  as 
purchaser  in  the  near  future.  My  concern  Is 
even  greater  since  I  now  understand  that 
Conrall  Management,  also  on  January  4, 
presented  a  proposal  to  you  which  incorpo- 
rates a  public  offering  of  Conrall  stock.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  Conrall  has  asked 
that  this  proposal  be  given  consideration 
along  with  the  proposals  of  the  three  pri- 
vate bidders.  I  believe  that  the  Board's  re- 
quest Is  reasonable. 

The  Conrall  Plan,  as  I  understand  it.  an- 
ticipates a  return  to  the  government  and 
the  taxpayers  of  $1.4  billion,  as  opposed  to 
the  private  bidders'  return  of  $1.2  billion. 
There  is  no  contemplation  of  leveraging 
Conrall  with  additional  debt  financing,  as 
equity  securiUes  will  be  utUlzed.  In  addition, 
railway  labor's  ownership  will  increase  from 
15%  to  30%.  and  the  employees'  wages  will 
return  to  industry  levels  retroactive  to  July 
1.  19M.  ■ 

The  Conrall  Plan  addresses  the  interests 
of  taxpayers,  investors,  ahlppera  and  em- 
ployees, and  anticipates  the  continuation  of 
a  viable  railroad  service.  The  Plan  has  only 
recently  been  revealed,  and  deserves  thor- 
ough analysis.  I  Intend  to  initiate  such  anal- 
ysis at  a  Conrall  Symposium  which  I  am 
conducting  in  Pittsburgh  on  January  9.  This 
Sympositun  will  begin  the  process  of  exam- 
ining the  feaalbillty  and  desirability  of  the 
public  offering  proposed  In  the  Conrall 
Plan.  I  expect  that  others,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  will  also  wish 
to  examine  the  Plan  carefully. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  no  final  decision 
will  be  made  by  the  Department  concerning 


the  disposition  of  Conrall  before  the  Conrall 
Board's  recent  proposal  haa  received  full 
consideration. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  continuing 
oonalderatlon  on  thla  matter. 
Slixxrely. 

AaLXHSPBcna. 

XJJB.  SxHAn. 
Wathington.  DC.  January  JO.  l$tS. 
Hon.  Elisabbth  H.  Dolb. 
Seentary,   Department  of  Traneportatiim, 
Waahington.  DC 

Dbab  Elziabbth:  Aa  you  know.  I  advocate 
a  public  offering  of  Conrall  stock  as  the  best 
means  of  protecting  the  Intenits  of  taxpay- 
ers, labor  and  ahlppera.  If  Conrall  la  aold,  In- 
atead.  to  a  private  bidder.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  that  the  aale  not  impact  adverse- 
ly on  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  that  a  aale  of 
Conrall  to  Norfolk-Southern  Corporation 
would  reault  in  the  loaa  of  many  Pennaylva- 
nia  Jobs  by  consolidation  and  efficiency 
measures  undertaken  during  the  process  of 
merging  these  two  railroads. 

When  I  previously  expressed  this  concern, 
you  forwarded  to  me  a  December  11  letter 
to  you  from  Robert  Claytor,  Chairman  and 
Chief  ExecuUve  Officer  of  Norfolk-South- 
ern. Mr.  Claytor's  letter,  however,  does  not 
reassure  me.  Rather  than  outlining  any  spe- 
cific operating  procedures  which  Norfolk- 
Southern  will  undertake,  Mr.  Claytor  refers 
obliquely  to  "unifying  procedures."  empha- 
sizes that  efficiency  programs  will  not  halt, 
and  warns  that  tomorrow's  needs  will  not  be 
the  same  as  todajr'a  Mr.  Claytor  does  not 
address  the  question  of  how  many  of  Con- 
rall's 16.000  Pennsylvania  employees  would 
be  retained. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  joba,  the 
sale  of  Conrall  to  another  railroad  may- 
through  "unifjring  procedures"— endanger 
the  continued  operation  of  Conrail's  Phila- 
delphia headquarters,  its  repair  shops  In  Al- 
toona.  and  the  branch  lines  serving  shippers 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  appreciate  being  advised  as  to  how 
these  interests  will  be  adequately  protected, 
so  that  a  sale  to  Norfolk-Southern  would 
not  result  In  a  major  loss  of  jobs  and  indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania. 
Sincerely. 

Ablxm  Spbcrb. 

X3A.  Sbmatb. 
Wa^inglon.  DC,  February  28. 1985. 
Hon.  Ki.TiABTH  Hahpobo  Dolz. 
Secretary.   Department  of  Transportation, 
Wathitufton.  DC. 

Dbab  Euzabzth:  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned by  recent  reporta  that  $1.4  billion  in 
tax  benefits  will  be  available  to  the  purchas- 
er of  Conrall. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Conrall's  assets 
are  valued  for  tax  purposes  at  $3.1  billion. 
By  utilising  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system,  the  purchaser  of  Conrall  may  depre- 
date the  cost  of  Conrall's  property  and 
equipment,  and  may  recover  as  much  as  $1.4 
billion  during  the  next  five  years. 

When  this  fact  Is  taken  into  account  with 
the  already  inadequate  purchase  price  of 
$1.2  biUion  offered  by  Norfolk  Southern,  it 
is  clear  that  U.S.  taxpayers,  who  have  al- 
ready invested  over  $7  billion  in  Conrall. 
will  receive  absolutely  no  monetary  consid- 
eration. The  government  will  be  losing  more 
than  it  gains  on  the  sale,  despite  your  asser- 
tion that  the  government  has  been  seeking 
to  maximize  the  return  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  topic  has  been 
addressed  by  the  Treasury  Department  in 
its  review  of  the  tax  Implications  of  the  pro- 


posed Conrall  sale,  and  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  any  materials  or  reix>rts  which 
Tmsury  has  conveyed  on  this  subject. 

I  would  appreciate  any  amplification 
which  you  can  provide  on  the  inclusion  of 
these  tax  deductions,  and  how  this  comports 
with  prior  assurances  that  the  proposed 
purchaser  of  Conrall  would  forego  all  tax 
benefits  associated  with  the  sale. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  consider- 
ation on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Axuai  Spbctdl 

To:  Senator  Specter. 
Prom:  Debbie  Mcllroy. 
Date:  February  25. 1985. 

Comuu.  Hbabimgs  Wirmss  List  and 
Txsnif omr  SuioiABT 

HABBISBUBC,  PA— OCTOBSB  t4,  itB4  (SBRATOB 


1.  John  Riley— (Administrator,  Pederal 
Railroad  Administration)— testified  that  a 
public  offering  would  not  meet  D.O.T.'s 
goals  of  msxi'T'<»=<"g  government's  return, 
and  leaving  Conrall  in  strongest  financial 
position— that  D.O.T.  wanted  to  know  who 
buyer  of  Conrall  was  in  order  to  make  a 
Judgment  on  that  buyer's  willingness  to 
invest  in  company; 

2.  RepresentaUve  Rick  Oeist— (Altoona, 
Chairman.  Pennsylvania  High  Speed  Rail 
Passenger  Commission)— testified  that  Con- 
rall must  remain  intact,  it  is  now  profitable, 
carries  80  million  tons  a  year,  and  wants 
main  line  preserved  along  with  Altoona  rail 
shops  and  Hollidaysburg  car  shops— fears 
cherry-picking,  and  wants  Altoona's  $15  mil- 
lion commitment  In  diesel  locomotive  shop 
to  stay  in  Pennsylvania— also  if  Conrall  Is 
Intact,  the  High  Speed  Rail  Commisrion 
may  have  track  routes  dedicated  for  Phila- 
delphla/PltUbugh  line; 

3.  Robert  H.  Piatt— (ExecuUve  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Finance  and  Administration,  Con- 
rall)—states  Conrall  opposed  to  Norfolk 
Southern  bid  for  antitrust  problems— feels 
certain  companies  or  limited  individuals 
alone  should  not  reap  the  benefit  of  taxpay- 
ers' $7  billion  Investment  in  ConraU— Con- 
rall has  $860  million  in  cash  for  1984— any 
sale  should  contain  significant  public  offer- 
ing and  financial  institutions  have  support- 
ed such  a  structure  broad-based  ownership 
of  Conrall  with  no  more  than  5-10  percent 
ownership  is  best  way  to  allow  Conrall  to  be 
a  major  industrial  Independent  company- 
states  if  government  sold  Conrall  in  stages 
over  period  of  three  years,  it  could  get  In 
excess  of  $2  billion; 

4.  Robert  G.  Oriffln— (Vice  President,  Dis- 
tribution and  Transportation,  PPG  Indus- 
tries)—PPG  has  13  major  planU  on  Conrall 
lines  and  has  been  pleased  with  services  and 
management— wants  the  rail  competition  in 
east  enhanced— opposes  any  sale  to  CSX  or 
Norfolk  Southern— feels  public  ownership 
plan  has  "a  lot  of  merit"— need  competition 
to  get  lower  prices,  Conrall  has  actively 
sought  business  and  has  kept  prices  down; 

5.  Everett  W.  Croyle— State  Legislative  Di- 
rector, Pennsylvania  State  Legislative 
Board,  United  Transportation  Union)— 
states  that  employees  made  first  offer  to 
buy  Conrall  for  $500  million  and  have  in- 
creased it  to  $1.2  billion— employees  as 
owners  would  exceed  past  performance  of 
productivity— most  opposed  to  Norfolk 
Southern  bid  as  railroad  labor  would  be  re- 
duced and  lines  in  Pennsylvania  and  north- 
east would  be  abandoned— would  lose  Con- 
rall Philadelphia  Headquarters,  engine  and 
car  shops  and  repair  facilities  in  Altoona— 
employees  want  deferred   wages  restored. 


and  membership  on  Board  of  Directors  of 
new  Conrall: 

6.  Gordon  E.  Neuenachwander—<  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  Company  >-states  that  Pitts- 
burgh and  Lake  Brie  RJt.  has  been  profita- 
ble for  over  100  years  but  in  last  five  years 
"has  had  Its  wings  clipped  during  the  Con- 
rall experience"— government  benevolence 
and  g\ildance  of  Cimrall  has  hurt  short  line 
eastern  railroads  stated  opposition  to  Nor- 
folk Southern  because  of  dominance  of 
market. 

New  position— favors  Norfolk  Southern  as 
now  proposes  a  joint  venture  with  Grand 
Trunk  Western  whereby  the  venture— Pro- 
rail— will  pic±  up  some  lines  divested  by  the 
Norfolk  Southern  /Cmirail  merger  and  pro- 
vide short  line  service  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio  region. 

PRILADBPRIA,  PA— DBCEMBBB  8.  ltS4  (SEHATOB 
HKIBZ  AMD  SENATOR  SPECTXB) 

1.  L.  Stanley  Crane— (Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Con- 
rall)—future  of  ConraU  will  best  be  pre- 
served by  independent  management  and 
Board,  responsible  to  stockholders— public 
sale  is  best  way  to  achieve  goal  of  continu- 
ing vlabUlty; 

2.  James  Runde— (Managing  Director, 
Morgan.  Stanley  and  Co.)— Conrall  Is  viable 
entity,  and  market  would  value  100%  of 
ConraU  at  $1.7  billion— public  offering  of 
ConraU  stock  feasible,  either  in  one  day  or 
in  a  series  of  offerings,  and  that  pubUc  in- 
terest objectives  may  be  incorporated  into 
offering  without  harm; 

3.  (Christopher  Rooney— (Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Policy.  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration)—ConraU  Is  profitable,  but  wlU  not 
support  significant  purchase  debt— needs 
"deep  po(Aets"— must  limit  cash  pay  outs, 
and  nr»tn«tw»w  risk  of  return  of  ConraU  to 
Federal  enterprise: 

4.  Robert  ScardeUetti— (General  Chair- 
man. Brotherhood  of  Railroad  and  Airline 
Clerks— BRAO— labor  needs  assurance  that 
Ck>nraU  wlU  not  be  broken  up— want  assur- 
ance that  offices  and  repair  fadUtles  wiU 
not  be  moved  and  employees  wlU  not  be 
fired— wants  a  public  offering  and  continu- 
ation of  management; 

5.  Mary  DeSapio— (President,  (Cardinal 
(Capitol  TransporUtion,  Inc.)— feels  ConraU 
will  hold  up  under  any  economic  recession- 
worth  3  times  the  $1.2  bilUon  offer: 

6.  George  McFadden— (Partner,  McFad- 
den  Bros.)  and  Raymond  Wong  (Vice  Presi- 
dent. MerrUl.  Lynch  Capital  Markets)  both 
appeared  on  behalf  of  AUeghany  (Corpora- 
tion—even in  a  good  year  for  (ConraU  such 
as  1984,  it  cannot  cover  the  interest  ex- 
penses and  debt  currently  on  books,  there- 
fore, (ConraU  cannot  sustain  a  public  offer- 
ing, ConraU  operating  income  is  negative, 
and  cash  flow  once  returned  to  private  in- 
dustry status  is  low— ConraU  would  be  most 
highly  leveraged  railroad  in  country  and 
that  would  be  too  risky. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.— JANUART  «.  l»S8  (SENATOR 
SPBCTXB) 

(I)  Robert  H.  Piatt— (Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Finance  and  Administration.  Con- 
raU)—presented  ConraU  management  plan 
for  first  time— included  a  return  of  $1.4  bU- 
Uon  for  the  government,  with  a  $500  milUon 
public  offering  of  common  sock.  $600  mU- 
Uon  of  privately  placed  or  publicly  offered 
preferred,  and  $300  miUion  of  ConraU's 
excess  cash— financial  advisors,  Morgan 
Stanley,  had  backed  this  plan  and  could  or- 
ganize group  of  underwriters  at  this  time  to 
provide  at  least  $1.2  bUUon  for  ConraU.  with 


the  thought  that  substantial  profit  could  be 
made  by  selling  publicly; 

(2)  Tlumias  Saunders  and  James  Runde— 
(Managing  Directors.  Morgan  Stanley  and 
Co.)-«tate8  that  ConraU  management  plan 
is  feasible,  and  that  a  firm  commitment  of 
$1.2  bilUon  for  government's  85  percent  in- 
terest could  be  achieved  from  underwriters; 

(3)  Ben  Lainbert-<Vioe  Goieral  Ctudr- 
man  of  the  Brothertiood  of  Railway  and 
Airline  Clerks— BRAC)  and  Tolanda  Munoa 
(Local  Chairperson— Pittaburghl-states 
that  the  interest  of  aU  NE-MW  states,  the 
federal  government,  the  taxpayers.  ConraU 
shippers,  and  ConraU  employees  would  be 
best  served  by  the  (ConraU  management 
plan  for  a  public  offering,  is  opposed  to  Nor- 
folk Southern  and  other  bidders  as  does  not 
feel  there  is  a  true  commitment  there  to  the 
longevity  of  ConraU; 

(4)  Robert  J.  Buckley— (Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Alle^eny  Inter- 
national Corporation)— states  that  ConraU 
management  Is  top  of  the  line,  and  wanta  it 
to  continue— states  that  hia  company  ahlpa 
varioua  supplies  on  (Conrall.  and  it  is  the 
most  aggressive  mariieter  of  railroad  trans- 
portation in  the  entire  country-supports  a 
public  offering  as  best  way  to  maintain 
status  quo; 

(5)  Lawrence  Kobitter— (Vice  President. 
Transportation.  CiMisolldated  Coal  Compa- 
ny)—states  support  for  the  public  offering 
option— states  that  five  year  covenants  wUl 
not  protect  interests  enough— stresses  need 
for  compeUtlim  in  NE  region,  and  declares 
that  public  offering  concept  did  not  receive 
adequate  consideratkm  by  D.O.T.; 

(6)  Kenneth  Brody— <Partner.  CSoldman 
Sachs  and  (Co.)— states  that  $1.2  bUllon  offer 
is  "within  a  range  of  fairness"— states  that 
public  offering  does  not  provide  same  guar- 
antee of  financial  strength  for  (ConraU— 
feels  that  pubUc  offering  is  too  risky,  and 
that  the  valuation  by  ConraU  management 
is  too  aggressive— market  may  change,  and 
that  WlU  affect  "doabUity"  of  public  offer- 
ing; 

(7)  Gary  Wilson— (Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  (Chief  Financial  Officer,  Marriott 
Corp.)— states  that  public  offering  places 
ConraU  at  high  risk  of  no  accountability  in 
case  of  economic  problems  or  management 
faUure— states  that  Norfolk  Southern  poses 
a  threat  to  jobs  throughout  NE— states  that 
Marriott  wUl  keep  C(mraU  indmeixient.  wiU 
m«TimfaB»  jobs  in  Pennsylvania.  wiU  main- 
tain railroad  competition,  wiU  keep  trans- 
portatitm  costs  low,  wUl  matntain  headquar- 
ters in  Philadelphia  for  25  years,  and  wiU 
keep  repair  faculties  in  Altoona  for  10  years: 

(8)  Rayamond  Wong— (Vice  President. 
MerrUl  Lynch  Capital  Markets)  and  Arthur 
Sharpies— (Managing  Director,  MeiTiU 
Lynch)  (for  AUegheny  (Corp.)  states  that 
ConraU  did  not  generate  enough  cash  flow 
in  1984  to  fund  its  capital  expenditure  pro- 
gram, and  states  that  ConraU  could  not  sup- 
port the  pubUc  offering  conceit— feels 
market  is  not  receptive  to  an  initial  public 
offering,  that  cyclical  industries  are  not 
popular  at  this  time,  that  such  a  large  offer- 
ing is  almost  unprecedented,  and  that  Con- 
raU should  not  be  compared  to  British  Tele- 
com as  that  stock  represented  a  monopoly 
on  telephone  service,  with  very  high  expec- 
tations for  future  increased  earnings,  which 
(ConraU  does  not. 

NE-KW  HEARING — WASHINGTON.  DC— JANUART 
24,  ISSS — (SENATOR  SPECTER  AND  SENATOR 
DIXOMI 

(1)  John  RUey— (Administrator,  Federal 
Railroad  Administration)— justified  D.O.T.'s 
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negotiated  nle  procev  m  beet  way  to  guar- 
entee  nuTlmuin  price,  and  continued  lerv- 
tee  etatee  that  Conrail.  although  profita- 
ble. !■  aiinply  not  wealthy  enough  to  "buy 
iteelf,"  or  support  a  public  offering— «tate8 
Conrail  la  itrong  enough  to  remain  an  Inde- 
pendent entity  with  "deep  pocket*"  to  draw 
upon,  but  not  strong  enough  to  "shoulder  a 
major  preferred  stock  Issue."  which  would 
remove  too  much  cash  from  the  company's 
treasunr. 

(3)  Charles  N.  Marshall— < Vice  President. 
Marketing.  Conrail)— states  that  geographic 
competition  will  be  lost  through  a  merger— 
Conrail  has  been  aggressive  about  obtaining 
new  business,  and  has  very  much  aided  com- 
petition In  the  NE— cites  specific  examples 
of  such  existing  competition  in  New  Eng- 
land (Boston  Harbor).  New  York  sUte  (Oc- 
cidental Chemicals.  Allied  Chemicals)— and 
Bethlehem  Steel  in  Pennsylvania— Conrail 
keeps  rates  low.  and  keeps  steel  industries 
competitive  with  others  in  other  territo- 
ries—"Conrail  has  been  a  leader  in  trying  to 
shake  up  the  railroad  business  and  make  It 
more  competitive"- reduced  rates  on  export 
coal— spinning  off  lines  to  short  line  rail- 
roads, as  proposed  by  D.O.J.  will  not  work 
ss  those  railroads  are  not  financially  strong 
enough  to  support  business,  or  to  compete 
with  larger  lines: 

(3)  Gov.  Breathitt— (Vice  President  of 
Public  Affairs.  Norfolk  Southern  Corpora- 
tion)—states  that  merger  will  be  good  for 
the  nation  and  "good  for  the  rail  indus- 
try"—provides  greatest  assurance  that  NE 
will  continue  to  be  served  by  an  efficient 
and  financially  strong  rail  carrier,  for  "this 
century  and  on  well  into  the  next  centu- 
ry"—no  speculation  or  resale,  but  to  "In- 
crease the  efficiency  and  competitiveness  of 
rail  service  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest"— 
feels  Conrail  cannot  survive  as  a  stand-alone 
entity  if  It  must  pay  state  and  local  taxes 
and  stock  dividends: 

(4)  Panel  of  Shippers  (a)  John  R.  Shep- 
partl— (General  Manager,  Transportation, 
Consolidated  Coal  C^ompany)— urged  Sec. 
Dole  to  consider  public  offering— feels  "deep 
pocket  rationale"  naive  as  "no  responsible 
party  will  throw  good  money  after  bad"— his 
company  has  large  Investment  in  Pa.,  Oh.. 
Ind.,  and  111.,  coal  properties,  as  well  as  in 
port  facilities  handling  coal  in  Pa.,  Oh.,  and 
W.Va..  wants  Conrail  to  remain  a  viable  and 
competitive  force  in  region: 

(b)  James  Collins— (Vice  President  of  Ma- 
terials. American  Maize  Products.  Ham- 
mond, Indiana)— in  1984  shipped  over  300 
million  pounds  of  materials  via  Conrail— 
favors  Conrail  management  proposal— feels 
Conrail  management  has  responded  favor- 
ably to  needs  of  shippers— supports  public 
offering— merger  would  threaten  his  busi- 
ness due  to  "monopolistic  nature"— merger 
would  provide  "disincentives  to  be  efficient 
and  competitive"— rates  would  increase,  and 
"there  Just  would  not  be  any  competition"; 

(c)  David  Llfschultz— (Executive  Vice 
President.  Llfschultz  Fast  Freight.  New 
Toi^  City)— five  year  covenants  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  long  term  purposes  of  rail- 
road—does not  see  any  "rush  to  sell  the  rail- 
road right  now"— feels  Norfolk  Southern 
has  not  been  as  responsive  to  shippers' 
needs  as  Conrail— supports  public  offering, 
and  feels  sale  should  be  delayed  one  year  to 
consider  facts  closely; 

(d)  Etonald  Watson— (General  TransporU- 
tlon  Manager,  Allied  Corporation.  New 
Jersey)— Allied  is  one  of  Conrall's  top  20 
customers— 34  plants  are  located  on  Con- 
raU— 29.000  carloads  are  generated  per 
year— plants  are  located  in  30  sUtes.  and 


employ  more  than  S.OOO  people— manage- 
ment of  Conrail  has  been  "responsive,  inno- 
vative, market-oriented"— opposed  to  Nor- 
folk Southern— merger  would  deny  Allied 
the  choice  of  competitive  routing  in  13  areas 
now  served  by  Conrail— supports  public  of- 
fering as  "best  avenue  to  assuring  rail  serv- 
ice in  the  Northeast  and  a  continuance  of 
the  competitive  balance"; 

(e)  Robert  Edward»-(Vice  President. 
Transportation.  The  Early  &  Daniel  Com- 
pany. Ohio)— regional  grain  company— 40% 
of  company's  rail  tonnage  moved  by  Con- 
rail—16.000  carloads,  with  10.000  through 
Port  of  Philadelphia-supports  public  offer- 
lux— "adamantly  opposed  to  Norfolk  South- 
em"— will  erode  competition,  and  cause 
abandonment  of  rail  network— Conrail  has 
aided  with  iiuiovatlve  rates  such  as  rec«it 
3.000  carloads  in  Cincinnati: 

(f)  Kelvin  J.  Dowd— (Counsel.  Eastern 
Coal  Transportation  Conference)— repre- 
sents 22  coal  shippers  in  NE  region— sale  to 
Norfolk  Southern  would  "be  an  absolute  dis- 
aster for  the  shipping  public"— small  region- 
al feeder  lines  will  not  be  adequate  competi- 
tor in  NE — coal  would  be  moved  through 
Norfolk  Southern's  ports  and  not  Philadel- 
phia, which  would  hurt  small  coal  shippers 
in  W.  Va.— Conrail  Is  only  one  which  pres- 
ently accommodates  the  needs  of  small  ship- 
pers—has developed  Port  of  Philadelphia  to 
do  that,  and  Norfolk  Southern  would  aban- 
don that. 

NX-MW  HXAK»C— WASRntOTON.  DC— mXUAXT 
S.  19S8  (8XNATOB  8F1CTXB  AHS  8XMATOR 
DIXOH) 

(1)  L.  Stanley  Crane— (Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Conrail)— 
public  offering  will  provide  at  least  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  government— Morgan  Stanley  states 
that  underwriters  will  pay  at  least  tl.2  bil- 
lion at  this  moment— Conrail  will  be  a  viable 
company  over  the  long  term; 

(2)  Theodore  E.  Somerville— (Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Counsel.  Alleghany  Cor- 
poration)—states  that  Alleghany  bid,  with 
the  backing  of  labor  will  provide  best  possi- 
bility of  long-term  service  for  Conrail— 
strong  financial  position  with  $780  million 
in  cash,  and  Alleghany  has  virtually  no 
debt— Intends  to  maintain  Conrail  as  it  is 
today— no  plans  to  abandon  lines  or  lay  off 
employees  or  change  management  prac- 
tices—intend to  keep  Conrail  for  the  long 
term: 

(3)  Stephen  Norris— (Vice  President.  Mar- 
riott Corporation)— states  that  Marriott 
would  have  a  public  offering  of  15%  of 
common  stock,  would  purchase  for  itself 
54%  of  the  common  stock,  and  would  pro- 
vide that  labor  have  the  remaining  31%  of 
common  stock— Marriott  restructured  its 
offer  because  of  continuing  concern  over 
public  offering  expressed  through  hear- 
ings—would keep  Philadelphia  HQ  for  25 
years,  and  Altoona  repair  shops  for  10— also 
intends  to  keep  management  and  practices; 

(4)  Mark  Aron— (General  Counsel)— Spe- 
cial Projects— CSX  Corp.)— sUtes  that  CSX 
favors  dividing  Conrail  amongst  existing 
carriers. 

New  Position— we  have  been  Informed 
that  CSX  now  will  support  a  public  offering 
of  Conrail  stock  sUtes  that  CSX  will  do  all 
within  its  power  to  fight  the  antitrust  prob- 
lems posed  by  merger  of  Norfolk  Southern 
and  Conrail— even  if  law  suits  take  a 
decade— CSX  would  be  forced  to  abandon 
lines  and  this  would  restilt  in  fiuther  loss  of 
business  and  jobs— feels  D.O J.  report  is  in- 
sufficient, and  further  study  of  anti-com- 
petitive effects  of  proposed  merger  must  be 
made; 


(8)  Ole  Berge-<Chalnnan  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association,  and  President 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees)— states  labor  wHl  pursue  Indus- 
try level  wages  in  any  case  labor  voted  for 
Alleghany  bid  as  all  19  unions  felt  they 
could  support  that  bid- Berge  still  prefers  a 
public  offering,  as  proposed  by  unions- 
labor  helped  put  Conrail  where  it  is.  and 
wanU  to  participate  in  eventual  outcome. 

rTrrsanxoH.  fa— rmuAKT  is.  isss  (skmator 
sncim> 

1.  Robert  Corcoran— (Director  of  Traffic. 
U.S.  Steel)— the  merger  of  Conrail  and  Nor- 
folk Southern  will  substantially  leasen  com- 
petition. Conrail  and  Norfolk  Southern  are 
both  aggressive  In  promoting  export  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  coal  through  sepa- 
rate ports.  If  combined,  the  merged  compa- 
nies would  likely  close  one  port  creating 
higher  shipping  costs.  Should  not  be  re- 
duced to  two. 

2.  Dan  Struthers— (Manager  of  Traffic 
Services,  Wheeling  PitUburgh  Steel  )-the 
cost  of  transportation  could  be  raised  by  15 
million  aimually.  Higher  transportation 
costs  would  mean  higher  costs  for  Wheeling 
Pittsburgh  Steel  customers,  thus  hurting 
the  competitiveness  of  an  already  ailing 
steel  Industry. 

3.  John  Sheppard— (General  Manager 
Transportation.  Consolidated  Coal  Compa- 
ny)—Consol  is  Conrall's  biggest  customer, 
transporting  9  million  tons  of  coal  per  year. 
A  public  offering  can  produce  a  profit 
mainly  because  they  would  be  responsible  to 
the  shipping  public.  Conrail  has  been  inno- 
vative in  the  rail  business. 

4.  Michael  PetucceUl— (General  Traffic 
Manager,  PPG  Industries)— PPG  has  no- 
ticed changes  in  the  shipping  rates  between 
south  and  north  and  a  sale  of  Conrail  to 
Norfolk  Southern  would  be  an  added  factor 
in  the  attrition  of  these  prices  going  from 
the  north  and  giving  it  to  the  south.  Must 
have  at  least  three  rail  services  in  order  to 
promote  competition  and  fair  shipping 
rates.  PPG  favors  a  public  sale  of  Conrail 
stock. 

5.  Barry  Sheer— (Senior  Vice  President, 
Fort  Pitt  Consolidators)— they  are  a  major 
piggy-back  rail  transportation  facility  that 
ships  15  million  dollars  worth  of  freight  a 
year.  Advised  that  an  additional  problem  is 
the  sale  of  North  American  Van  Lines  to 
Norfolk  Southern.  If  the  sale  goes  through 
along  with  the  proposed  merger  with  Con- 
rail. the  only  piggy-back  docking  facilities 
presently  owned  by  Conrail  would  be  closed. 
Conrail  is  the  8th  best  carrier  out  of  a  list  of 
40  carriers. 

6.  John  Westhause— (Director  of  Traffic 
and  Transportation,  National  Intergroup, 
Inc.)— will  fell  the  loss  through  area  of  re- 
duced competition.  Conrail  has  been  well 
managed,  has  a  good  track  record.  Prefers  a 
public  sale  to  continue  the  small  rails  which 
is  the  mid  territory  (track)  of  ConralL 
Should  not  be  reduced  to  two  shippers. 

7.  Ben  Lambert— (Vice  General  Chairman, 
BRAC)— Conrail  employs  87,000.  65%  of 
which  are  employed  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
will  be  a  reduction  of  about  2,500  Jobs. 
Crime  of  the  Century— scrap  value  of  Con- 
rail is  worth  more  than  the  price  offered  by 
Norfolk  Southern.  Sale  would  burden  retire- 
ment system.  Favors  public  offering. 

8.  Yolonda  Munos— (Local  Chairman. 
BRAC)— favors  public  offering.  Is  concerned 
with  value  of  scrap  not  being  correctly  as- 
sessed. There  is  28.000  miles  of  track.  Scrap 
is  being  sold  at  $46.00  a  ton. 


9.  Edward  Rodzwitc— (Local  Chairman. 
BLE)— spoke  from  floor.  Public  stock  offer- 
ing is  best  way  to  go.  Feels  $6,000,000  is 
closer  to  scrap  value  than  what  has  been  es- 
timated. 

10.  Gary  Galvin— (Local  (Chairman. 
UTU )— many  employees  now  in  a  furlough 
status.  The  proposed  merger  of  Conrail  and 
Norfolk  Southern  will  result  in  unemploy- 
ment. Prefers  a  public  sale  because  an  at- 
mosphere of  reliability  and  security  will  be 
maintained  rather  than  insecurity,  unem- 
ployment, and  a  burden  to  tax-payer. 

11.  Robert  Skocich— (Local  Chairman.  Su- 
pervisors Union)— a  public  offering  is  a 
must.  Loss  of  shop  facilities  will  create  addi- 
tional unemplosrment  resulting  from  Nor- 
folk Southern  sending  cars  to  their  existing 
repair  shops. 

12.  Harry  Householder— (District  Chair- 
man, Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  and  Way 
(Track)  Employees)— favors  public  sale. 
Concerned  with  unemployment  for  track 
repair  members. 

13.  Don  Dunlevy— (Legislative  Representa- 
tive. Conrail  and  Norfolk  Southern)— favors 
public  sale  of  stock.  Estimated  loss  of  Jobs 
resulting  from  merger  could  be  in  the  thou- 
sands. More  than  the  2.500  estimated. 

14.  Bob  Chrlstman— (Mobay  Chemical 
Company)— all  mergers  are  not  bad. 

lix.  SPECTER.  JAr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caM  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
asit  unanimous  conaeni  that  the  order 
for  the  (luorum  call  be  rescin<ted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Oramm ].  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Hoixnics  a  bill 
that  would  direct  the  implementation 
of  Secretary  Dole's  recommendation 
to  Congress  that  the  Norfolk  South- 
em  Corp.  purchase  Conrail.  In  my 
view,  this  pitfchase  clearly  woiQd  best 
serve  the  public  interest  and  best 
ensure  the  realization  of  Congress' 
goal  of  returning  Conrail  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  introducing  this  bill,  I 
am  pleased  to  help  move  the  Federal 
Oovemment  one  step  closer  to  coa- 
summating  the  purchase. 

My  decision  to  support  the  Norfolk 
Southern  purchase  is  based  on  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  purchase  plan  and 
of  the  alternatives  for  dealing  with 
Conrail.  An  essential  part  of  this 
review  was  played  out  last  week,  when 
I  chaired  2  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee;  30  wit- 
nesses testified  diu-ing  those  hearings. 
They  included  representatives  of  the 
UJS.  Senate,  the  administration,  the 
Conrail  management,  the  Conrail  em- 
ployees, shippers,  other  railroads,  and 
investment  bankers.  The  focus  of  the 
testimony  was  on  the  process  used  by 
Secretary  Dole  to  select  the  Norfolk 
Southern;  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Norfolk  Southern's  purchase  plan; 
the  effects  of  that  plan  on  interested 
parties;  and  the  feasibility  and  desir- 


ability of  selling  Conrail  by  means  of  a 
public  offering.  In  discussing  each  of 
these  matters,  the  witnesses  raised  a 
number  of  issues  and  expressed  a  vari- 
ety of  viewpoints.  They  left  few.  if 
any.  stones  imtumed.  In  the  end,  I 
was  firmly  perstiaded  that  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendation  on  Conrail  was 
indeed  the  right  recommendation  for 
her  to  make  to  Congress. 

In  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of 
1981  [NERSAI.  Congress  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  ar- 
range for  the  sale  of  Conrail.  NERSA 
also  provided  that  the  sale  plan  should 
promote  competitive  bidding,  enstire 
continued  rail  service,  and  maximize 
the  return  to  the  Federal  Government 
on  its  investment.  The  sale  of  Cotvail 
to  Norfolk  Southern  meets  these  crite- 
ria and  more. 

First,  the  sale  to  Norfolk  Southern  is 
•the  product  of  a  competitive  bidding 
process.  To  promote  such  a  process. 
Secretary  Dole  began  by  contacting 
between  1982  and  1984  over  100  com- 
panies about  bidding  for  ConralL  She 
did  so  with  the  able  assistance  of  John 
Riley,  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
trator, and  her  other  staff,  and  Gold- 
man Sachs,  the  Department's  invest- 
ment banker.  She  also  looked  at  the 
possibility  of  selling  Conrail  by  means 
of  a  public  offering.  The  result  was 
that  she  received  15  bids  by  last  June 
to  piuxhase  Conrail.  In  turn,  she 
began  a  series  of  difficult,  time-con- 
suming negotiations  to  narrow  the  list 
of  bidders.  Further,  she  again  looked 
at  a  public  offering  after  ConraU  man- 
agement submitted  such  a  plan. 

Second,  the  sale  to  Norfolk  South- 
em  would  ensure  continued  raU  serv- 
ice. A  financially  strong  Conrail  is  the 
best  means  of  ensuring  the  long-term 
preservation  of  railroad  service  and 
protecting  against  the  economic  down- 
turns that  have  plagued  the  carrier 
over  the  years.  The  sale  to  Norfolk 
Southern  would  leave  Conrail  in  a 
stronger  financial  position  than  it  is 
now  or  would  be  under  any  other  sale 
scenario  considered  by  the  Secretary. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Norfolk 
Southern  would  finance  the  purchase 
from  cash  out  of  its  own  pocket  rather 
than  by  using  any  of  Conrall's  re- 
sources. Other  reasons  are  that  the 
Norfolk  Southern  would  bring  ConraU 
new  financial  resources  and  a  broader, 
less  recession-prone  traffic  base. 

During  the  committee's  hearings, 
special  attention  was  given  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  sale  to  Nor- 
folk Southern  would  adversely  affect 
competition  in  the  ConraU  region. 
Based  on  the  testimony  of  the  Justice 
E)epartment  and  other  witnesses,  I  am 
satisfied  that,  with  the  divestiture  of 
certain  lines,  competition  would  not  be 
adversely  affected.  Further,  competi- 
tion would  be  improved  with  the  re- 
opening of  gateways  and  routes  previ- 
ously closed  by  ConralL 


Third,  the  sale  to  Norfolk  Southern 
would  maximize  the  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  on  its  investment. 
The  Norfolk  Southern  would  pay  the 
Federal  Government  a  minimum  of 
$1.2  billion  in  cash  on  the  day  of  dos- 
ing. It  also  would  siurender  CcmraU's 
accumulated  tax  benefits,  which  in- 
clude $2.1  billion  in  net  operating  loss 
carryforwards  and  $275  million  in  in- 
vestment tax  credits.  Further,  it  would 
be  bound  for  5  years  by  a  series  of 
public-interest  convenants.  aU  of 
which  have  value  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Before  concluding  my  comments 
today.  I  want  to  make  a  couple  of 
points  abO]Ut  alternative  recommenda- 
tions dealing  with  ConraU.  During  the 
committee  hearings,  some  witnesses 
testified  that  Conrail  shoiUd  be  sold 
by  means  of  a  pubUc  offering,  and  one 
witness  testified  that  the  sale  should 
be  delayed  untU  a  better  time.  I  do  not 
consider  either  of  these  recommenda- 
tions to  be  acceptable. 

My  primary  concern  with  the  public 
offering  is  that  it  woiUd  not  strength- 
en ConraU's  financial  position,  and 
could  weU  lead  to  the  carrier's  f utive 
financial  faUure.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
want  to  see  ConraU  returned  to  the 
Federal  Government.  I  also  am  trou- 
bled by  the  statements  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  public  offering  who  argue 
that  the  inclusion  of  public-interest 
covenants  would  be  ini^ipropriate  in 
such  a  sale.  I  believe  shippers,  employ- 
ees, and  the  communities  served  by 
ConraU  all  want  and  deserve  these  cov- 
enants. FinaUy.  I  have  serious  doubts 
whether  the  Federal  Government 
would  get  more  for  ConraU  with  the 
public  offering  than  it  would  with  the 
sale  to  Norfolk  Southern.  At  this  time, 
no  investment  banking  firm  is  able  to 
give  a  firm  commitment  that  it  wiU 
underwrite  a  plan  that  would  guaran- 
tee the  Federal  Government  $1.2  bU- 
Uon. 

As  for  the  recommendation  to  delay 
the  sale  of  Conrail,  I  see  no  merit  in 
this  idea.  Right  now  clearly  is  the  best 
time  to  seU  ConraU.  A  delay  would 
extend  the  many  uncertainties  cur- 
rently being  experienced  by  aU  the  in- 
terested parties.  Such  a  delay  would 
also  be  harmful  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's credibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  our  coUeagues  in  moving 
this  biU  through  the  Senate  early  this 
year.  It  is  an  exceUent  biU,  and  one 
which  I  believe  others  wiU  want  to  co- 
sponsor.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bUl  and  its  section-by-section  anal- 
j^  be  printed  in  the  RccoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
and  its  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rrcono,  as  foUows: 

Thx  CoHSAn.  Sale  AioanniBifTS  or  1985 

SBCnOH-BT-SBCnOH  AMALT8I8  OVIXVlgW 

Conrail  is  a  federally  established  corpora- 
tion. It  was  authorised  by  the  Regional 
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RaUnwd  ReorganlBatkin  Act  of  1973  (the  3- 
R  Act):  establiahed  by  the  Railnwd  Revltal- 
ization  and  RefuUtmr  Refonn  Act  of  1976 
(the  4-R  Act):  and  reatructured  for  return 
to  the  private  sector  by  the  Northeast  Rail 
Servloe  Act  of  1961  (NER8A). 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  car- 
ried out  the  preliminary  steps  required  by 
NERSA  for  the  sale  of  ConraU.  The  selec- 
tion of  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  to 
buy  ConraU  followed  a  two-year  effort  to 
sell  ConraU  by  the  Secretary  and  Goldman. 
Sachs  (the  investment  banker  hired  as  re- 
quired by  NXatSA):  an  open,  competitive 
bidding  process  which  resulted  in  fifteen 
bids  for  ConraU:  and  months  of  netotiation 
between  the  Secretary  and  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  ConraU.  The  final  step  for  the 
sale  of  ConraU  requires  enabling  legislation. 

The  enabling  legislation  requires  action 
by  Congrei*.  The  original  sale  provision  of 
NERBA  permitted  the  Secretary  to  seU  Con- 
raU unless  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  Not  only 
does  ImmUmMtm  and  NaturtdUmtUm  Serv- 
ice V.  Chadha  et  aL,  103  aCt.  2764  (1983)  in- 
validate the  congressional  disapproval  pro- 
cedure in  NERSA  but  the  Importance  of  the 
sale  and  need  to  conform  existing  legislation 
require  affirmative  legislation  to  conclude 
the  sale. 

This  bUl  amends  the  3-R  Act  and  NERSA 
to  provide  for 

(1)  the  sale  of  ConraU  to  Norfolk  South- 
em  Corporation: 

(2)  the  enforcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
specific  protective  convenants  binding  Nor- 
folk Southern  Corporation  and  ConraU  that 
the  Secretary  has  included  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Plan  for  the  sale;  and 

(3)  the  repeal  of  those  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  designed  for  a  public  sector  ConraU. 

SSCTlOH-BY-SECnOH 

Section  2.  Findinff*.  This  section  enumer- 
ates that: 

(1)  NERSA  provided  for  an  orderly  return 
of  ConraU  to  the  private  sector; 

(2)  NERSA  was  successful  in  preparing 
ConraU  for  return  to  the  private  sector; 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Railway  Association 
(USRA)  found  ConraU  met  the  standards  of 
profitabUlty  necessary  for  Its  return  to  the 
private  sector 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  fol- 
lowed the  requirements  of  the  3-R  Act  by: 

(1)  engaging  an  investment  banker  and 
(U)  conducting  open  competitive  bidding 
and  negotiation  to  seU  ConraU: 

(5)  the  Secretary's  Plan  provides  for  the 
sale  of  ConraU  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  Cor- 
poration: 

(6)  the  sale  to  Norfolk  Southern  Corpora- 
tion iw»«»«i«M  the  return  to  Government 
whUe  it  leaves  ConraU  in  the  strongest  fi- 
nancial position  after  the  sale  and  best  pre- 
serves patterns  of  service  to  the  shippers 
and  communities  ConraU  serves: 

(7)  existing  laws  governing  ConraU  as  a 
pubUc  entity  need  to  be  amended  to  reflect 
it  becoming  a  private  entity:  and 

(8)  the  Secretary's  Plan  best  meets  the 
intent,  goals  and  objectives  of  NERSA.  and 
the  requirements  of  section  401(e)  of  the  3- 
RAct. 

Section  3.  i*urpose. 

This  section  merely  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  Is  to  return  ConraU  to  the 
private  sector  by  directing  and  facUlUtlng 
implementation  of  the  Secretary's  Plan. 

Section  4.  Definitiotu. 

TlUs  section  contains  several  definitions. 
"Secretary's  Plan"  Is  defined  as: 

(A)  the  Memorandum  of  Intent  between 
the  United  States  and  Norfolk  Southern 
Corporation,  and 


(B)  the  dlveatitures  by  NorfoUi  Southern 
Corporation  as  required  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  ensure  competition. 

It  also  defines  "Definitive  Agreements" 
which  are  the  agreements  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Norfolk  South- 
em  Corporation  to  Implement  the  Memo- 
randum of  Intent. 

TITLE   I— AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   RE- 
GIONAL     RAH.      REORGANIZAHON 
ACT  OF  1973  (S-R  ACT)  AND  NERSA 
•UBTRLB  A— S-a  ACT  AMXHUIIKirra 

Section  101.  Terminaton  oj  USRA  Loan 
Authority. 

The  authority  of  USRA  to  purchase  Con- 
raU preferred  stock  or  debentures  is  termi- 
nated upon  consummation  of  the  sale. 

Section  102.  RetponaUrtlitg  of  ConraU  Di- 
rector*. 

The  immunity  given  existing  ConraU  Di- 
rectors against  dvU  llabUity  Is  continued  for 
any  actions  taken  to  implement  the  Secre- 
tary's Plan. 

SecUon  103.  End  ofPubtic  Conraa 

After  consummaton  of  the  sale,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  3-R  Act  do  not  apply  to  ConraU. 
except  for  the  foUowing: 

( I )  2>e/ln<fion«  are  retained: 

(3)  Conraif  seat  on  USRA  Board  is  re- 
tained to  facUitate  future  cooperation  be- 
tween USRA  and  ConraU  to  get  information 
needed  for  imresolved  matters  after  sale 
which  had  arisen  before  sale: 

(3)  USRA  Access  to  ConraU  information 
respecting  matters  pending  before  the  Spe- 
cial Court  Is  retained  but  other  access  la  re- 
moved: 

(4)  Civil  Immunity  for  ConraU  Employee 
stock  ownership  plan  (ESOP)  fiduciaries,  in- 
cluding ConraU  directors.  Is  retained  for  ac- 
tions taken  prior  to  or  in  connection  with 
consummation  of  the  sale. 

(5)  SSOP  qualificaton  for  tax  purposes  Is 
continued  and  transfer  Is  facUltated:  I.e., 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  is  permitted 
to  buy  out  the  EBOP  with  cash  or  Its  stock: 

(6)  Right  to  Collect  Commuter  Debt  aris- 
ing from  operations  by  ConraU  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1. 1083  Is  retained: 

(7)  Immunity  of  ConraU  Directors,  prior 
to  sale,  for  actions  arising  prior  to  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  Is  retained: 

(8)  New  England  Supplemental  Transac- 
tions, rights  and  obligations  already  adjudi- 
cated and  specified  in  the  order  of  the  Spe- 
cial Court  are  preserved  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Special  Court: 

(9)  Expedited  Altandonment  authority  for 
abandonments  not  fUed  before  the  sale  is 
cut  off  upon  consummation  of  the  sale;  I.e., 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  wiU  be 
bound  by  regular  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  abandonment  proce- 
dures: 

(10)  5tocJc  sale  authorization  Is  maintained 
with  added  direction  to  Implement  the  Sec- 
retary's Plan  and  coordinated  operation  of 
the  ocHnblned  Norfolk  Southem  Corpora- 
tion and  ConraU  systems: 

(II)  RecapitaliMatton  of  ConraU  continues 
to  be  permitted:  the  Secretary  would  cancel 
Series  A  Preferred  Stock  and  Debentures 
Issued  by  USRA. 

(12)  Special  Court  Review  continues  to  be 
the  only  review  of  the  sale,  including  en- 
forcement of  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  part  of  the  Secretary's  Plan,  the  Defini- 
tive Agreements  or  the  enabling  legislation 
except  for  the  actions  authorised  by  section 
106: 

(13)  Existing  Labor  Protection  is  contin- 
ued for  those  eUglble  before  the  sale,  but 
after  the  sale  Norfolk  Southem  Corpora- 
tion and  railroads  acquiring  divested  proper- 


ties SMume  reaponsiUUty  for  new  labor  pro- 
tection for  onployees  adversely  affected 
after  the  sale  because  of  tmplementatlm  of 
the  Secretary's  Plan.  ISee  section  106): 

(14)  Positions  "blanked"  (aboUshed)  by 
ConraU  under  NERSA  authority  remain 
"blanked": 

(15)  RaUroad  Job  Register  maintained  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  termi- 
nated employees  continues  to  be  available  to 
future-ieimlnated  ConraU  employees: 

(16)  federal  Employers  HaJbUity  Act 
(FELAi  claims  arising  from  Injuries  In- 
curred by  employees  of  predecessor  raU- 
roads  prior  to  the  beginning  of  ConraU  oper- 
ations on  April  1,  1976  continue  to  be  Con- 
raU's  responsibUity: 

(17)  NERSA  Labor  Protection  provided  tor 
employees  deprived  of  employment  prior  to 
consummation  of  the  sale  continues  to  be 
the  responsibUity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

(18)  Exemption  from  StaU  fuU  crew  laws 
In  the  region  wlU  continue  for  ConraU  after 
consummation  of  the  sale  Just  as  for  other 
carriers  in  the  region: 

(19)  Pre-Sale  Labor  Protection  burdens  of 
proof  continue  on  ConraU  for  disputes  in- 
volving pre-sale  eUglbllity:  and 

(20)  After  the  Sale  Labor  Protection  be- 
comes New  York  Dock  protection  (See  sec- 
Uon  108). 

Section  104.  Implementation  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Plan. 
This  section  does  five  things: 

(1)  repeals  the  legislative  veto  provision: 

(2)  specificaUy  directs  the  Secretary  to  im- 
plement the  Secretary's  Plan: 

(3)  treats  the  sale  and  subsequent  coordi- 
nated operation  of  Norfolk  Southem  Corpo- 
ration and  ConraU  properties  as  a  railroad 
merger  deemed  to  have  been  approved  by 
the  ICC 

(4)  dlrecu  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  the 
Definitive  Agreements:  and 

(5)  defines  the  date  of  sale  as  the  date 
title  to  the  common  stock  passes  to  Norfolk 
Southem  Corporation  and  the  United 
States  receives  the  cash  purchase  price. 

Section  105.  RaUroad  Purchasers  and 
Offer  For  Sale  of  Shares  to  Employees. 

This  section  repeals  those  provisions  of 
NERSA,  which  were  Incorporated  Into  the 
3R  Act.  designed  to  give  employees  a  right 
of  first  refusal  and  to  set  limitations  on  raU- 
road  buyers  had  ConraU  been  sold  as  a  ter- 
minal company  owned  by  several  railroads. 
Since  the  Secretary  considered  an  offer 
from  employees  to  purchase  ConraU  and 
since  the  purchaser  chosen  by  the  Secretary 
Is  a  single  corporation,  there  Is  no  need  for 
these  provisions. 

Section  106.  Cancellation  of  Debt  arul  Pre- 
ferred Stock. 

This  section  permits  recapitalization  of 
ConraU,  prior  to  sale,  by  cancellation  of  the 
preferred  stock  and  debentures  issued  by 
USRA  to  fund  Ck>nraU.  The  recapitalization 
becomes  effective  on  date  of  sale.  Under  ex- 
isting law  the  preferred  shares  and  deben- 
tures would  be  canceUed  except  in  case  Con- 
raU went  bankrupt,  whereupon  they  would 
become  liabUitles  against  the  bankmpt 
esUte.  This  section  eliminates  that  excep- 
tion because  no  buyer  wotUd  buy  with  such 
contingent  llabiUty  and  the  financial 
strength  of  Norfolk  Southem  Corporation 
makes  ConraU  bankruptcy  highly  unlikely. 

This  provision  aUows  Norfolk  Southem 
Corporation  to  bring  a  dvU  action  In  the 
event  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes 
any  action  that  constitutes  a  breach  of  the 
tax  representations  made  by  the  Federal 
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Government  to  Norfolk  Southem  Corpora- 
tion. 

Section  107.  ApplicabUity  of  Other  Laws. 

This  section  maintains  the  existing  exclu- 
sions from  Judicial  or  administrative  review 
for  Implementation  of  the  Secretary's  Plan 
and  the  Definitive  Agreements.  The  faithful 
execution  of  the  agreements  Is  assured  by 
section  121  which  gives  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Special  Court. 

Section  108.  Labor  Protection. 

This  section  requires  Norfolk  Southem 
Corporation  and  the  buyers  of  any  divested 
properties  to  provide  New  York  Dock  labor 
protection  conditions  after  the  sale  for  em- 
ployees adversely  affected  by  Implementa- 
tion of  the  sale  and  consoUdatlon  of  Norfolk 
Southem  Corporation  and  ConraU.  Eligible 
employees  adversely  affected  after  the  sale 
may  receive  up  to  six  years  pay. 

SVSTITU  B — masA  AMXmmXRTS 

Section  121.  Special  Court  Jurisdiction. 

This  section  extends  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Special  Court  to  review  actions  arising 
imder  this  Act,  the  Secretary's  Plan  and  the 
Definitive  Agreements. 

Section  122.  NERSA  Conforming  Amend- 
ment 

This  section  makes  clear  that  "sale  of  the 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  common 
stock  of  ConraU  or  transfer  of  the  raU  prop- 
erUes  and  freight  service  responsibUities  of 
ConraU"  are  Included  In  the  term  "service 
transfers",  which  section  1168  of  NERSA 
addressed  In  specifying  the  appllcabUity  of 
other  Federal  laws  to  the  review  of  the 
transaction. 

SUSTITLK  C— ESOP 

Section  131.  ResponsibUity  of  Employee 
Stock  Ovmership  Plan  Fiduciaries. 

This  section  extends  clvU  immunity  to 
ESOP  fiduciaries  for  actions  taken  to  imple- 
ment the  Secretary's  plan. 

Section  132.  Qualification  and  Review  of 
Employees  Stock  Ownership  Plans. 

This  section  clarifies  the  existing  Ck>nraU 
ESOP  provisions  In  two  ways: 

(1)  It  assures  no  tax  liabUlty  to  ESOP 
members  In  connection  with  a  sale  to  Nor- 
folk Southem  Corporation  untU  ESOP 
assets  are  distributed  to  members:  and 

(2)  it  exempts  the  issuance  and  sale  or 
contribution  of  securities  by  Norfolk  South- 
em Corporation  to  the  ESOP  resulting  from 
negotiations  between  labor  organizations. 
Norfolk  Southem  Corporation  and  the  Sec- 
retary from  other  Federal  approvals  or  secu- 
rities registration  requirements.  The  exemp- 
tion covers  only  a  conversion  of  the  existing 
ConraU  plans,  not  the  operation  of  any  new 
ESOP  should  the  parties  agree  to  one. 

TITLE  II— TECHNICAL  AND 
CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
Section  201.  3-R  Act  Changes  Effective  on 
Date  of  Sale. 

Effective  on  successful  consummation  of 
the  sale,  the  foUowing  changes  appropriate 
to  a  privately  owned  ConraU  would  be  made: 

(1)  Extinguish  certain  ConraU-related  au- 
thorizations in  title  II  of  the  3-R  Act,  with 
respect  to  the  following  agencies  or  pro- 
grams: the  Department  of  TransporUtlon. 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission,  the 
purchase  of  ConraU  securities,  assistance  in 
transfer  of  ConraU  services  to  local  commut- 
er authorities.  Rock  Island  employee  protec- 
tion under  separate  legislation,  and  other 
commuter  authority  payments. 

(2)  Repeal  sections  404,  405,  406,  407. 
408(a)  and  (d),  409,  110,  411,  412.  and  713  of 
the  3-R  Act,  which  address  the  sale  process 
Itself  or  are  otherwise  unnecessary. 

Section  202.  Other  Changes  Effective  on 
Date  of  Sale. 


This  section  would  repeal  or  revise  the  fol- 
lowing proviaions  of  rati  laws  other  than  the 
3-R  Act.  again  effecUve  only  upon  consum- 
mation of  the  sale:  

(1)  Repeal  section  1154  of  NERSA.  which 
subordinates  all  United  States  claims 
against  ConraU  to  any  other  valid  claim. 

(2)  Repeal  section  1161  of  NERSA.  which 
establishes  a  government  role  and  proce- 
dure for  dispoaition  of  ConraU's  light  densi- 
ty Unes.  (See  secUon  103(9)): 

(3)  Repeal  section  1166  of  NERSA.  which 
concerns  trackage  righU  In  the  City  of 
Philadelphia: 

(4)  Repeal  section  1167(c)  of  NERSA. 
which  provides  for  transfer  of  ConraU's 
stoditoDOT: 

(5)  Repeal  seeUon  1168(b)  of  NERSA. 
which  exempU  ConraU  from  State  f uU  crew 
and  reUted  laws.  (See  secUon  103(18)); 

(6),  (7),  and  (8)  Delete  fnnn  the  "Ratt  Re- 
habUiUtion  and  Improvement"  financing 
provisions  of  the  4-R  Act  the  provisions  for 
separate  standards  for  certain  funding  of 
ConraU. 

(9),  (10)  Delete  ConraU  references  from 
the  section  511  loan  guarantee  provision  of 
the  4-R  Act  and  from  the  RaU  Safety  and 
Service  Improvement  Act  of  1982. 

(11)  Delete  a  specific  reference  to  ConraU 
from  provisions  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  dealing  with  the  promotion  of  pri- 
vate sector  passenger  raU  corridors. 

(12)  Delete  a  specific  refermce  to  ConraU 
from  the  duties  of  the  ICX:  RaU  Services 
Planning  Office. 

(13)  Delete  reference  to  ConraU  from  the 
entities  directed  to  provide  information  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  Minori- 
ty Resources  Center,  since  this  Information 
wlU  be  provided  as  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  Secretary's  Plan. 

TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Section  301.  Common  Carrier  Status  of 
ConraU  after  Sale. 

This  section  preserves  ConraU's  raU 
common  carrier  sUtus  after  the  sale  and 
does  not  convert  Norfolk  Southem  Corpora- 
tion, a  holding  company,  into  a  railroad  car- 
rier. 

Section  302.  Consummation  of  Sale. 

This  section  defines  the  time  of  sale  as 
when  the  common  stock  passes  to  Norfolk 
Southem  Corporation  and  the  United 
SUtes  receives  the  cash  purchase  price. 

Section  303.  SeparabUity. 

This  is  a  standard  provision  preserving 
other  parts  of  the  sUtute  should  any  part 
be  held  invalid. 

Section  304.  Effective  Dates. 

This  section  makes  everything  In  the  bUl 
effective  on  date  of  enactment,  except  those 
provisions  which  becomes  effective  upon  the 
consummation  of  sale. 

S.  638 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "ConraU  Sale 
Amendments  of  1985". 

nHDIMCS 

Sac.  2.  The  congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of  1981 
(45  UJS.C.  1101  et  seq.)  provided  for  an  or- 
derly return  of  Conrail  freight  service  to  the 
private  sector 

(2)  the  provisions  of  the  Northeast  RaU 
Service  Act  of  1981  were  successful  in  re- 
moving ConraU's  obligations  beyond  raU- 
road  freight  service  and  in  otherwise  prepar- 
ing CtonraU  for  an  orderly  return  to  the  pri- 
vate sector 


(3)  acting  under  section  403  of  the  Region- 
al RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
VAC.  763).  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Raflway  Association  twice 
found  CaartJi  to  be  a  profitable  corpora- 
tion: 

(4)  acting  under  secUon  401  of  the  Region- 
al RaU  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1073  (45 
VS.C.  761),  the  Secretary  of  Tranapntatlon 
engaged  an  Investment  banker  and  ar- 
ranged, through  open  compeUUve  bidding 
and  negotiation,  to  seU  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  common  stodi  of  Con- 
raU: 

(5)  the  Secretary's  Plan  for  the  sale  of 
ConraU  provides  for  sale  of  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  oomnum  stock  of 
ConraU  to  Norfolk  Southem  corporation: 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  found 
that  sale  of  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  common  stock  at  ConraU  to 
NorfoUc  Southem  COrporaUon  (A)  best 
meeU  the  sale  criteria  of  leaving  COnraU  in 
the  strongest  financial  posiUon  after  the 
sale.  (B)  preserving  patterns  of  service  to 
shippers  and  communlUes  In  the  region 
ConraU  serves,  and  maximMng  return  to 
the  Federal  Government  consistent  with 
the  criteria  specified  in  clauses  (A)  and  (B): 

(7)  amendments  to  the  Regional  RaU  Re- 
organlzaUon Act  of  1973  (45  U.&C.  701  et 
seq.)  and  related  laws  are  needed  to  permit 
the  sale  of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  common  stock  of  (OnraU  to  Norfolk 
Southem  Corporation  and  to  permit  cancel- 
lation of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
COnraU  debt  and  preferred  stock:  and 

(8)  the  Secretary's  Plan  satisnes  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Northeast  RaU  Service 
Act  of  1981,  including  the  Intent,  goals,  and 
obJeeUves  relating  to  the  sale  of  the  Interest 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  common  stock  of 
ConraU  and  the  requirements  of  secUon 
401(e)  of  the  Regional  RaU  ReorganlzaUon 
Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  761(e)). 

PUKFOSB 

Sk.  3.  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  C^CHigieas  In  this  Act  to 
retum  ConraU  to  the  private  sector  by  di- 
recting and  facilitating  implementaUon  of 
the  Secretary's  Plan  for  the  sale  of  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  the  cmnmon 
stock  of  ConralL 


uaruiiiioira 


the  context 


Sac.  4.  (a)  In  this  Act.  unlea 
otherwise  requires,  the  term— 

(1)  "COnraU"  means  the  COnsoUdated  RaU 
Corporation: 

(2)  "Definitive  Agreements"  means  any 
and  aU  agreements  existing  or  to  be  devel- 
cqjed  between  the  United  States  and  NorfoUi 
Southem  Corporation,  including  aU  repre- 
sentations and  warranties  made  therein,  to 
implement  the  Memonadam  of  Intent  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4XA); 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation:  and 

(4)  "Secretary's  Flan"  means  (A)  the 
Memorandum  of  Intent  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Norfolk  Southem  Corporation 
signed  Febniary  8, 1985.  and  (B)  the  divesti- 
tures by  the  Norfolk  Southem  Cwporation 
of  certain  raU  tracks,  rights,  and  fadUties, 
in  accordance  with  Attachment  A  to  the 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice  at- 
tached to  the  Memorandum  of  Intent  as  Ex- 
hibit E. 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1973  (45  UJaC.  702)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (18)  as  paragraphs  (7)  throu^ 
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(19).  and  paragrmpha  (1»)  through  (31)  u 
parmgnpha  (21)  through  (33),  respectively: 

(3)  by  inaertlng  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(6)  'Definitive  Agreements'  means  any 
and  all  agreements  existing  or  to  be  devel- 
oped between  the  United  States  and  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation.  Including  all  repre- 
sentations and  warranties  made  therein,  to 
implement  the  Memorandum  of  Intent  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (30XA):"  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (19),  as  so 
redesignated,  the  folloiring  paragraph: 

"(30)  'Secretary's  Plan'  means  (A)  the 
Memorandum  of  Intent  between  the  United 
States  and  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation 
signed  February  8,  1985.  and  (B)  the  divesti- 
tures by  the  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation 
of  certain  rail  tracks,  rights,  and  facilities, 
in  accordance  with  Attachment  A  to  the 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice  at- 
tached to  the  Memorandum  of  Intent  as  Ex- 
hibit E:". 

(c)  Section  1135(a)  of  the  Northeast  RaU 
Service  Act  of  1981  (45  U^.C.  1104(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8).  (7) 
and  (8)  as  paragraphs  (7).  (8).  and  (10).  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(6)  'Definitive  Agreements'  means  any 
and  all  agreements  existing  or  to  be  devel- 
oped between  the  United  States  and  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation,  including  all  repre- 
sentations and  warranties  made  therein,  to 
Implement  the  Memorandum  of  Intent  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (9KA)";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8).  as  so 
redesignated,  the  foUowbig  paragraph: 

"(9)  'Secretary's  Plan'  means  (A)  the 
Memorandum  of  Intent  between  the  United 
States  and  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation 
signed  February  8.  1985,  and  (B)  the  divesti- 
tures by  the  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation 
of  certain  rail  tracks,  rights,  and  facilities, 
in  accordance  with  Attachment  A  to  the 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice  at- 
tached to  the  Memorandum  of  Intent  as  Ex- 
hibit E; ". 

TITLE   I— AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   RE- 
GIONAL     RAIL      REOROANIZA'nON 

ACT  OF  1973  AND  THE  NORTHEAST 

RAIL  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1981 
StTBTiTLE  A— Region  Ai.  Rail  Reorgamizatioii 
Act  AiixinnfKirTS 

UMIT  OR  AOTHORITT  TO  PUKCHASX  STOCK 

Sk.  101.  Section  316(b)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
736(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  authority  of  the  Association  to 
purchase  debentures  or  series  A  preferred 
stock  of  the  Corporation  under  this  section 
shall  terminate  upon  the  consummation  of 
the  sale  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  common  stock  of  the  Corporation 
under  the  terms  of  the  Secretary's  Plan.". 

RKSPONSIBILITY  OP  CONRAIL  DIRBCTORS 

Skc.  103.  SecUon  301(1)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
741(1))  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "required  by  law"  the  following:  ". 
taken  to  Implement  the  Secretary's  Plan.". 

APPUCABIUTT  OP  RKSIOlfAL  RAIL  RKORGANIZA- 
TIOR  ACT  OP  1*73  TO  COHRAU.  APTER  SALE 

Sec.  103.  Section  30l  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  741)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"(k)  OovzRNiHG  Provision  Aptxr  Sale.— 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 


the  Corporation  and  to  activities  and  other 
actions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  its  directors  after  consummation  of 
the  sale  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  common  stock  of  the  Corporation 
under  the  terms  of  the  Conrail  Sale  Amend- 
menU  of  1985.  other  than  with  regard  to— 

"(1)  secUon  102  of  this  Act: 

"(2)  secUon  201(d)  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  section  203  of  this  Act.  but  only  with 
respect  to  information  relating  to  proceed- 
ings before  the  special  court  established 
under  section  300(b): 

"(4)  secUon  316(fX8)  of  this  Act.  but  only 
as  such  authority  applies  to  activities  relat- 
ed to  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
and  related  trusts  prior  to  or  In  connection 
with  constimmaUon  of  the  sale  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  the  common 
stock  of  the  Corporation,  including  acUvt- 
ties  related  to  the  sale,  exchange,  valuation, 
or  diqMMltion  of  the  assets  of  the  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  and  related  trusts,  or 
of  ConRall  Equity  CorporaUon.  in  connec- 
Uon  with  the  Secretary's  Plan; 

"(5)  sections  216(f)  (11)  and  316(f)  (13)  of 
this  Act.  as  amended  by  the  Conrail  Sale 
Amendments  of  1985: 

"(6)  secUon  317(e)  of  this  Act: 

"(7)  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  but  only 
as  such  authority  applies  to  service  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Corporation  prior  to  consum- 
maUon  or  in  connection  with  implementa- 
Uon  of  the  sale  of  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  common  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion: 

"(8)  section  305  of  this  Act.  but  only  as  to 
the  effect,  and  continuing  administraUon. 
of  supplemental  transactions  consummated 
prior  to  consummation  of  the  sale  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  common 
stock  of  the  Corporation: 

"(9)  section  308  of  this  Act.  but  only  in 
abandonment  actions  when  such  authority 
has  been  relied  on  to  file  a  notice  or  notices 
of  insufficient  revenues  prior  to  consumma- 
Uon  of  the  sale  of  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  common  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
Uon: 

"(10)  section  401(a)  of  this  Act.  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Conrail  Sale  Amendments  of  1985: 

"(11)  secUon  403  of  this  Act.  as  amended 
by  the  Conrail  Sale  Amendments  of  1985: 

"(12)  section  408(c)  of  this  Act.  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Conrail  Sale  Amendments  of  1985: 

"(13)  section  701  of  this  Act.  but  only  as 
may  be  necessary  to  indentif  y  employees  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  agreements  entered 
into  under  such  section: 

"(14)  section  703(e)  of  this  Act: 

"(IS)  secUon  704(b)  of  this  Act; 

"(16)  section  709  of  this  Act: 

"(17)  section  710(b)(1)  of  this  Act: 

"(18)  section  711  of  this  Act: 

"(19)  section  714  of  this  Act.  but  only  with 
regard  to  disputes  or  controversies  specified 
in  such  section  that  arose  prior  to  consum- 
mation of  the  sale  of  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  the  common  stock  of  the 
Corporation:  and 

"(30)  section  715  of  this  Act.  as  amended 
by  the  Conrail  Sale  Amendments  of  1985.". 

IMTLEMKNTATION  OP  THE  SECRETARY'S  PLAN 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  401(aH3)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
U.S.C.  761(aK3))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Implement  the  Secretary's  Plan,  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. Such  Implementation  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Plan  and  the  coordinated  operation  of 
the  Corporation's  properties  with  those  of 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  and  its  affili- 


ates as  a  single  rail  system  Is  deemed  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  under  chapter 
113  of  UUe  49.  United  SUtes  Code.". 

(b)  SecUon  401(a)  of  the  Regional  Rafl  Re- 
organlaaUon  Act  of  1973  (45  UAC.  761(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  implement  the 
Secretary's  Plan  by  negoUatlng.  executing, 
delivering,  and  performing  the  DeflniUve 
Agreements,  which  shall,  in  the  Secretary's 
Judgment,  conform  substantially  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Intent  described  in  aecUon 
103(30KA)of  thUAct. 

"(5)  The  sale  of  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  common  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
Uon shall  be  deemed  to  be  consummated  on 
the  date  tlUe  to  the  common  stock  passes  to 
Norfolk  Southern  CorporaUon  and  the 
United  States  receives  the  cash  purchase 
price.". 

RAIUIOAO  PURCHASERS  AND  OPPKR  POX  BALE  OP 
SHARES  TO  EXPLOYEBS 

Sec.  105.  SubsecUons  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
401  of  the  Regional  Rail  ReorganizaUon  Act 
of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  761(d)  and  (e))  are  re- 
pealed. 

CANCELLATION  OP  DEBT  AND  PREPERXED  STOCK 

Sec.  106.  SecUon  403  of  the  Regional  RaU 
ReorganizaUon  Act  of  1973  (45  U.8.C.  762)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DEBT  AND  raxrXRRKD  STOCK 

"Sec.  402.(a)  Recapttaluation.— In  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  common  stock  of  the 
Corporation  under  section  401  of  this  Act, 
and  consistent  with  the  Secretary's  Plan, 
the  Secretary  may  take  all  acUon  necessary 
to  cause  the  CorporaUon  to  be  recapitalized 
such  that  the  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  agent  or  instrumentality  thereof,  and 
all  other  commitments  or  obligations  of  the 
Corporation  to  the  United  States  or  any 
agent  or  instrumentality  thereof  arising  out 
of  such  Interest.  In  any  debt  (including  ac- 
crued interest  and  contingent  Interest  there- 
on) and  preferred  stock  (Including  accrued 
and  unpaid  dividends  thereon)  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  cancelled  or  retired,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  capital  of  the  Corporation. 
The  Secretary  shall  cause  the  recapitaliza- 
tion authorized  by  this  section  to  lie  effec- 
tive as  of  the  consummation  of  the  sale  of 
the  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
common  stock  of  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  Breach  op  Representations.— (1) 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  or  any  suc- 
cessor corporation  thereto  may  bring  suit 
for  any  breach  of  representations  contained 
in  paragraph  6(e)  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Intent  described  In  section  102(30KA)  of 
this  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'RepresenUtlons')  in  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  or  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  If  such  an  action  is  brought, 
the  Claims  Court  or  district  court  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  by  which  the  United 
States  income  tax  (including  Interest  and 
penalties  whether  or  not  such  penalties  are 
assessed  as  a  tax  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954)  assessable  against  the 
Corporation  or  against  Norfolk  Southern 
Corporation  for  any  year  exceeds  the 
amount  of  such  tax  which  would  have  been 
assessable  for  such  year  had  such  Represen- 
tations not  been  breached  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Offset  Amount"). 

"(3)  The  Representations  shall  be  consid- 
ered breached  and  Norfolk  Southern  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  entitled  to  bring  suit  upon 
the  first  occurrence  of  any  of  the  following 
that  is  Inconsistent  with  the  Represents- 
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UooK  (A)  the  issuance  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  of  a  statutory  notice  of  deficien- 
cy (90-day  letter),  (B)  the  ■■wmrnt  of  the 
United  States  income  tax.  or  (C)  any  claim 
by  the  United  States  In  a  suit  or  other  Judi- 
cial proceeding  against  Norfolk  Southern 
Corporatkm  or  the  CorporaUon. 

"(3)  The  right  to  bring  suit  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  wait- 
ing period  applicable  to  tax  proceedings  or 
to  any  requirements  for  payment  of  any  tax 
as  a  condition  to  InsUtutlng  any  suit  based 
on  a  breach  of  the  RepreaentaUons. 

"(4)  Any  Judgment  for  money  damages  re- 
lating to  breach  of  the  RepresentaUons 
shall  only  be  awarded  as  an  offset  in  any 
court  or  admlnistraUve  proceeding  against 
the  tax  liability  of  Norfolk  Southern  Corpo- 
raUon or  the  CorporaUon,  or  Iwth.  to  which 
such  breach  relates:  except  that  if  any  such 
tax  liability  resulting  from  such  breach  has 
been  paid,  the  Judgment  shall  to  that  extent 
be  an  offset  against  any  United  States 
Income  tax  liability  of  the  Norfolk  Southern 
CorporaUon  or  the  CorporaUon.  or  both.  If 
any  portion  of  the  tax  resulting  from  a 
breach  of  the  RepreaentaUons  has  been 
paid,  then  the  Offset  Amount  shall  Include 
interest  on  such  pajmient  from  the  date 
paid  at  the  rate  from  time  to  time  specified 
in  the  IntemaUonal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  Interest  payable  on  refund  claims. 

"(5)  It  shall  not  be  a  defense  to  an  action 
brought  under  this  section  that  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  of  the  falsity  of  the  RepresentaUons 
or  that  there  existe  no  carryover  basis  pro- 
cedure as  contemplated  by  the  last  sentence 
of  the  Representations. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  tax  li- 
ability of  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation 
sbaU  include  the  tax  liabUity  of  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation  and  its  affiliated 
group,  within  the  meaning  of  section  1504 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.". 

APPLICABILITT  OP  CERTAIN  LAWS  TO  SALE  OP 
CONRAIL 

Sec.  107.  Section  408  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  768)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (b): 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  by  striking 
out  "No  transfer"  and  all  that  foUows 
through  "subject  to"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section  1152 
of  the  Northeast  RaU  Service  Act  of  1981 
(45  U.S.C.  1105).  the  Secretary's  Plan  and 
the  Definitive  Agreements  and  their  negoti- 
ation, execution,  and  implementaUon  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  admlnistraUve  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subaecUon  (c) 
the  foUowing  sentence:  "The  issuance  in  pri- 
vate placement  of  notes  or  other  securiUes 
in  accordance  with  Exhibit  B  to  the  Memo- 
randum of  Intent  (described  in  secUon 
102(30XA)  of  this  Act)  in  the  Secretary's 
Plan  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subUUe  IV  of  UUe  49.  United  CUtes 
Code.". 

LABOR  PROTECTION 

Sic  108.  (a)  Section  701(dH2)  of  the  Re- 
gional RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
U.8.C.  797(dK2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"the  last  day  of  the  eighteen  month  period 
beginning  on". 

(bXl)  "ntle  VII  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reor- 
ganizaUon Act  of  1973  (45  VS.C.  797  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowlng  section: 

"PROTECTION  APTER  SALE 

"Sic.  715.  After  consuiunation  of  the  sale 
Of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  In  the 
common  stock  of  the  CorporaUon  pursuant 


to  the  Secretary's  Plan,  any  employee  of 
Norfolk  Southern  CorporaUon.  the  Corpo- 
ration, any  raU  affiliate  of  either  company, 
and  any  transferee  of  the  raO  tracka,  rights, 
and  facOiUes  divested  in  accordance  with 
the  Secretary's  Plan,  who  is  adversely  af- 
fected in  his  employment  by  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Secretary's  Plan  shaU  receive 
from  his  employer  protecUon  under  the 
labor  protective  condiUons  set  forth  in  New 
York  Dock  tUMwat— Control— Brooklyn 
Eastern  District  Terminal  (354  ICC  399 
(1978),  modified  upon  further  consideration, 
360  ICC  60  (1979)).  The  arUtration  provi- 
sions of  secUon  4  of  New  York  Dock  sbaU 
apply  to  the  formation  of  any  implementing 
agreements  that  may  be  necessary  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  implementation  of  the  Sec- 
retary's Plan,  including  any  resulting  co- 
ordinations.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Regional 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  714  the  f  oUowlng  item: 
"Sec.  715.  Protection  after  sale.". 

subtitli  b— nortrxast  rail  service  act 

Amkndiikiits 

special  court  jurisdiction 

Sec.  121.  SecUon  1152  of  the  Northeast 
RaU  Service  Act  of  1981  (45  U.S.C.  1105)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ""or  the  ConiaU  Sale 
Amendments  of  1985"  immediately  after 
"subtitle"  wherever  it  appears: 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
paragraphs: 

"(5)  brought  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  seeking 
to  enforce  the  Secretary's  Plan  or  the  De- 
finitive Agreements: 

"(6)  brought  by  NorfoUi  Southern  Corvo- 
ration  seeking  to  enforce  the  Secretary's 
Plan  or  the  Definitive  Agreements: 

"(7)  brought  by  a  party  which  is  a  signato- 
ry to  an  ancillary  agreement  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  the  Secretary's  Plan  or  the 
Definitive  Agreements  and  which  Is  seeking 
to  enforce  such  ancillary  agreement:  or 

"(8)  brought  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
interest  of  the  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  and  related  trusts,  or  of  the  benefici- 
aries thereof,  in  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
ConRaU  Equity  CorporaUon. 
For  purposes  of  any  action  brought  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  a  violaUon 
of  any  covenant  contained  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Plan  or  the  DeflniUve  Agreemente 
shaU  be  deemed  to  consUtute  immediate 
and  irreparable  harm  for  purposes  of  award- 
ing injunctive  relief  to  the  United  States.". 

APPUCABIUTT  OP  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  122.  SecUon  1168(a)  of  the  Northeast 
RaU  Service  Act  of  1981  (45  U.S.C.  1116(a)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "service  transfers" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""sale  of  the  in- 
terest of  United  States  in  the  common  stock 
of  Conrail  or  transfer  of  the  raU  properUes 
and  freight  service  responsibiUties  of  Con- 
raU". 

Subtitle  C— Emplotxx  Stock  Ownership 

Plan 

responsibilttt  op  employee  stock 

ownership  plan  piduciaries 

Sk.  131.  (a)  Section  216(fX8XA)  of  the 
Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
(45  VS.C.  726(f K8XA))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(U): 


(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iU)  and  inaerUng  in  Ueu  thereof  ": 
or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing clauaes: 

"(iv)  for  or  in  connecUon  with  any  action 
taken  to  implement  the  Secretary'a  Plan,  in- 
duding  any  sale,  exchange,  valuation,  or 
diqxwlUon  of  the  plan  and  related  trust 
assets,  or  the  assets  of  ConRaU  Equity  Cor- 
poration, in  connection  with  implementar 
Uon  of  the  Secretary's  Plan  and  any  deter- 
mination of  the  terms  on  which  any  such 
sale,  exchange,  valuation,  or  disposlUcm  is 
effected.". 

QUAUPICATION.  RKVIXW.  AND  VALUATION  OP 
DfrLOTXe  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLANS 

Sk.  132.  SecUon  216(f)  of  the  Regional 
RaU  ReorganizaUon  Act  of  1973  (45  VJB.C. 
726(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(11 XA)  The  eiiu>loyee  stock  ownership 
plans  of  the  CorporaUon  and  related  trusts 
maintained,  amended,  or  adopted  in  imple- 
menting the  Secretary's  Plan  shaU  be 
deemed  to  meet  the  qualification  require- 
ments of  sections  401  and  501.  reapecUvely. 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  not- 
withstanding (i)  that  such  plans  may  not 
meet  the  requiranents  of  section  415  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  (U)  that 
participants  In  such  plans  may  t>e  enUtled 
to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  shares  aUocat- 
ed  to  their  accounts  prior  to  the  expiraUon 
of  the  period  generaUy  imposed  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  qualified  plans. 
Such  qualification  shall  relate  only  to  the 
contribuUons,  allocations,  and  withdrawals 
of  shares  provided  for  in  the  Secretary's 
Plan  with  respect  to  the  plans  and  related 
trusts  maintained,  amended,  or  adopted  in 
implementing  the  Secretary's  Plan.  Such 
contribtutions  and  aUocations  shaU  in  no 
event  be  treated  as  having  exceeded  the 
maximum  annual  addition  permitted  under 
secUon  415  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of 
1954  (but  not  for  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tion 404(J)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  0>de  of 
1954)  for  purposes  of  calciUating  any  limita- 
tion under  section  415  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions and  aUocations  not  described  in 
the  Secretary's  Plan,  including  contribu- 
Uons and  aUocations  to  plans  and  related 
trusts  of  the  Corporation  and  any  affiliated 
corporation.  The  continued  qualification  of 
such  plans  with  respect  to  aU  other  contri- 
butions. aUocations.  and  withdrawals  shaU 
be  subject  to  aU  provisions  of  existing  law. 
as  amended  from  time  to  time.  No  inference 
shaU  be  drawn  from  this  paragraph  as  to 
whether  an  amount  is  a  contribuUon  de- 
ductible under  section  4(M  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  rather  than  non-de- 
ductible capital  expenditure. 

"(12)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1152  of 
the  Northeast  RaU  Service  Act  of  1981  (45 
U.S.C.  1105).  the  issuance  and  sale  or  contri- 
buUon of  seoirities  by  Norfolk  Southern 
Corporation  to  fulfUl  arrangements  with 
the  CorporaUon's  employees  in  implement- 
ing the  Secretary's  Plan  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  shares  from  the  Corporation's  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans  and  related 
trusts  maintained,  amended,  or  adopted  in 
implementing  the  Secretary's  Plan  shaU  not 
be  subject  to  the  registration  and  prospec- 
tus deUvery  requirements  of  the  SecuriUes 
Act  of  1933.  any  approval  requirement 
under  subtiUe  IV  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  or  the  laws  of  any  State  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  and  sale  of  securiUes.". 
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TITLE  n— TECHNICAL  AND 

CONFORMXNO  AMENDMENTS 

liaoiOIf  AL  RAIL  KKOmOAinZATIOll  ACT 

AMXinUfXim  AMD  KKPIAU 

Sac.  301.  The  following  provlaions  of  the 
Regional  RaU  Reorganisation  Act  of  1973 
are  repealed  or  amended  as  specified: 

(I)  SubaectionB  (a)  and  (b)  of  aecUon  214 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganlattion  Act  of 
1973  (45  U.S.C.  724  (a)  and  (b)).  are  re- 
pealed, and  auch  aectlon  214  la  amended  by 
atriklng  "(c>  Assocxatioii.— ". 

(3)  SubaeeUon  <f)  of  section  317  of  the  Re- 
gional RaU  Reorganisation  Act  of  1973  (45 
U.ac.  737(f))  te  repealed,  without  prejudice 
to  the  continued  availability  of  fundi  appro- 
priated prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  pursuant  to  section  217(fXlXC)  of 
the  Regional  RaU  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1973  (45  VS.C.  737(f)(lXC)). 

(3)  Section  404  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
ganisaUon  Act  of  1973  (45  VS.C.  704).  and 
the  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  contenU  of  such  Act.  are  repealed. 

(4)  Section  405  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
ganisation Act  of  1973  (45  U.8.C.  765).  and 
the  Item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  such  Act.  are  repealed. 

(5)  Section  400  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reor- 
gantaatlon  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  760),  and 
the  Item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  such  Act.  are  repealed. 

(0)  Section  407  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reor- 
ganisation Act  of  1973  (46  U.S.C.  767).  and 
the  item  relating  to  such  section  In  the 
table  of  contents  of  such  Act.  are  repealed. 

(7)  SubsecUona  (a)  and  (d)  of  secUon  408 
of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1973  (45  n.S.C.  708  (a)  and  (d))  are  repealed. 

(8)  Section  409  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reor- 
ganisation Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  769).  and 
the  item  relating  to  such  section  In  the 
table  of  contents  of  such  Act.  are  repealed. 

(9)  Section  410  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1973  (45  U.8.C.  769a).  and 
the  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  such  Act,  are  repealed. 

(10)  Section  411  of  the  Regional  RaU  Re- 
organisation Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  769b), 
and  the  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  such  Act.  are  repealed. 

(II)  SecUon  412  of  the  Regional  RaU  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  (45  n.S.C.  769c). 
and  the  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  such  Act,  are  repealed. 

(12)  Section  713  of  the  Regional  RaU  Re- 
organisaUon  Act  of  1973  (45  U.8.C.  7971). 
and  the  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  such  Act,  are  repealed. 

AMXRDMXirTS  AND  RXTKALS  OF  OTHSX  RAIL  LAWS 

Sac.  202.  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed  or  amended  as  specified: 

(1)  Section  1154  of  the  Northeast  RaU 
Service  Act  of  1981  (45  U.S.C.  1107).  and  the 
item  relating  to  such  section  In  the  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act.  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  1161  of  the  Northeast  Rail 
Service  Act  of  1981  (45  n.aC.  1110).  and  the 
item  relating  to  such  section  In  the  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act,  are  repealed. 

(3)  Section  1166  of  the  Northeast  RaU 
Service  Act  of  1981  (45  U.S.C.  1114).  and  the 
item  relating  to  such  section  in  the  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act,  are  repealed. 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1167  of  the 
Northeast  RaU  Service  Act  of  1981  (45 
U.S.C.  1115)  is  repealed. 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1168  of  the 
Northeast  RaU  Service  Act  of  1981  (45 
VA.C.  1116(b))  Is  repealed. 

(6)  SecUon  501(8)  of  the  Railroad  Revltal- 
isaUon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  VAC.  821(8))  is  amended- 


(A)  by  striking  "(A)": 

(B)  by  striking  "(t)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(A)",  and  by  striking  "(U)"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "(B)":  and 

(C)  by  striking  aU  after  "utUisaUon:". 

(7)  SecUon  506  of  the  RaUroad  RevltaUsa- 
Upn  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
UAC.  825)  is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (aKl).  by  striking  aU 
after  "raUroad"  through  "1961) ':  and 

(B)  in  subaecUon  (bM2MC).  by  striking  aU 
after  "costs"  the  second  time  it  appears 
through  "subsidy". 

(8)  SubaecUon  (bXl)  of  seeUon  509  of  the 
Railroad  RevltaUzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  82»(bXl))  is 
repealed. 

(9)  SecUon  51 1(e)  of  the  RaUroad  Revltal- 
isation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  UJ3.C.  831(e))  is  amended  by  striking 
"(1)",  and  by  striking  aU  after  "time"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(10)  SecUon  403  of  the  RaU  Safety  and 
Service  Improvement  Act  of  1983  (45  J3A.C. 
825a)  Is  repealed. 

(11)  Section  1005(bKl)  of  the  RaU  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  (45  X3S.C.  655(bXl))  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  ConsoUdated  RaU 
CoriMraUon,". 

(12)  SecUon  10362(bX7XA)  of  UUe  49, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"by  the  ConsoUdated  RaU  CorporaUon  or". 

(13)  Seetton  332(d)  of  UUe  49,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  ".  the 
Consolidated  RaU  CorporaUon.". 

TITLE  in— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

coinioR  cAKun  status  or  comAn,  Arm 


Sic.  301.  ConraU's  status  as  a  common  car- 
rier by  raUroad  under  secUon  10102(4)  of 
tiUe  49,  United  SUtes  Code.  shaU  not  be  af- 
fected by  virtue  of  sale  of  the  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  ConraU's  common  stoclt. 
Purchase  of  ConraU  stock  shaU  not  alone  be 
the  basis  of  a  determlnaUon  that  the  acquir- 
ing enUty  has  become  a  common  carrier  by 
raUroad  under  secUon  10102(4)  of  UUe  49, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

ooKsmntATioif  or  sals 

Sac.  302.  The  sale  of  the  int<erest  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  common  stock  of  Con- 
raU shaU  be  deemed  to  be  consummated  on 
the  date  tlUe  to  the  common  stock  passes  to 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  and  the 
United  SUtes  receives  the  cash  purchase 
price. 

SSTARABIUTT 

Sac.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  appUcaUon  thereof  to  any  person  or  dr- 
cumstancea  is  held  InvaUd,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  and  the  appUcaUon  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circtmutanoes  shaU 
be  affected  thereby. 

srracnvs  DATS 

Sac.  304.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  provisions  of  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  SecUons  108(a),  201  and  202  of  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  consumma- 
tion of  the  sale  of  the  Interest  of  the  United 
SUtes  In  the  common  stock  of  ConraU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to 
what  committee  will  this  legislation  be 
referred?  

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
legislation  has  not  been  received  yet. 

The  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Comment,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


VLr.  THURMOND.  BIT.  President,  I 
asli  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  jointly  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Ux.  President.  I 
would  like  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
my  objection,  an  objection  raised  on 
my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  sever- 
al, of  my  colleagues.  We  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  recent  days  at- 
tempting to  work  out  an  agreement 
that  properly  protects  the  rights  of  all 
Senators  as  well  as  the  jurisdictional 
concerns  of  all  committees.  We  were 
unable  to  work  out  a  formal  agree- 
ment on  Joint  or  sequential  referraL 
However.  I  believe  we  can  accommo- 
date the  Senator's  concerns  in  another 
way. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  my  intentions  clear.  I  and 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  believe  that  significant 
antitrust  questions  are  raised  by  this 
legislation.  As  a  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  such  matters,  we  are  interested 
in  joint  or  sequential  referral  to  give 
us  sufficient  time  to  explore  these 
questions. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tem  of  the  Senate  that  I  appreci- 
ate his  concerns.  I  want  to  accommo- 
date him  and  his  committee  in  every 
way.  I  do  believe  the  Chair  has  ruled 
correctly.  The  Chair's  referral  is  the 
same  as  the  referral  yesterday  in  the 
House  where  the  bill  was  sent  only  to 
the  House  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Commerce.  This  was  done  even 
though  the  House  Parliamentarian  is 
empowered  to  jointly  refer  legislation, 
a  power  not  enjoyed  by  our  Parliamen- 
tarian. Nonetheless,  I  want  to  accom- 
modate the  concerns  of  the  Senator  as 
well  as  similar  concerns  expressed  to 
me  by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Therefore,  I  am  prepared 
to  commit  myself  to  delaying  any 
action  in  the  Commerce  Committee  on 
tills  measure  until  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Finance  Committee 
have  had  ample  time  to  hold  hearings 
on  it.  In  that  regard,  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  that  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  not  attempt  to  report  this  biU 
before  April  1  of  this  year.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  we  would  In  fact  report  on 
April  1,  but  we  wlU  not  try  to  report 
the  biU  before  that  day. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  willingness  to  accommodate  the 
concerns  of  other  committees.  I  would 
still  prefer  to  have  joint  or  sequential 
referral.  I  can  appreciate  the  Senator's 
efforts  to  meet  our  concerns.  However, 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  proposed  date 
gives  us  enough  time.  I  wonder  if  the 


Senator  would  be  willing  to  extend 
that  date  until  April  10.  That  would 
give  our  committee  a  chance  to  hold  a 
hearing  the  week  of  March  25  and  to 
hold  additional  hearings  if  they  are 
necessary.  It  will  also  give  us  sufficient 
time  to  meet  and  make  any  reccMnmen- 
dations  we  believe  to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  prefer  an  earlier  date,  but  imder 
the  circumstances  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator,  and  I  look 
forward  to  worlting  with  him  on  the 
enactment  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion.     

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  agree- 
ing to  that. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  my  colleague  Senator 
DAarosTH  in  introducing  legislation  to 
implement  the  sale  of  ConraU  to  Nor- 
folk Southern.  I  do  this  with  the  belief 
that  a  sale  to  Norfolk  Southern  repre- 
sents the  best  and  most  secure  aconn- 
modation  of  the  interests  which  must 
be  met  in  any  disposition  of  ConraU  in 
the  private  sector. 

In  1981,  Congress  passed  the  North- 
east RaU  Services  Act  in  response  to 
ConraU's  continuing  financial  and 
operational  problems  and  its  continu- 
ing drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 
This  act  presented  as  an  alternative  to 
continued  Federal  subsidies  the  sale  of 
ConraU  in  the  private  sector.  It  estab- 
lished a  process  for  implementing  such 
a  sale;  spedficaUy  stated  that  aU  best 
efforts  were  to  be  made  to  seU  ConraU 
as  an  entity:  and  delegated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  [DOT] 
the  responsibUlty  for  finding  a  respon- 
sible buyer,  with  a  view  toward  ensur- 
ing financial  strength,  continued  raU 
service,  and  the  maximum  return  to 
the  Federal  Government.  DOT'S  ef- 
forts to  this  end  began  in  1983,  when  it 
hired  an  investment  banker  and  began 
to  solicit  bids  for  the  purchase  of  Con- 
raU. The  competitive  bidding  process 
engendered  by  these  efforts  culminat- 
ed in  the  receipt  by  DOT  of  IS  bids  by 
the  deadline  for  submission  on  June 
18  1984. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  committee 
held  a  hearing  in  June  of  last  year  on 
the  progress  of  the  process  to  date.  At 
that  time,  I  emphasized  my  concerns 
that  in  any  sale  of  ConraU.  we  must  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  return  to  the 
Federal  Government;  a  purchase  that 
brings  financial  strengths  to  the  Con- 
raU system;  an  arrangement  that  en- 
sures the  continuation  of  high  quality 
service  in  the  ConraU  regi<m  and  as  a 
link  to  other  parts  of  the  country:  and 
a  sale  which  recognizes  the  sacrifices 
that  raU  labor  has  made  and  the  im- 
portance of  labor  participation  to  the 
future  of  the  raU  system  in  the  Con- 
raU region.  With  these  criteria  in 
mind.  I  caref  uUy  reviewed  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Dole's  selection  on 
February  8,  1985,  of  Norfolk  Southern 
as  purchaser  of  ConraU  and  became 


convinced  that  the  selection  represent- 
ed an  appropriate  balance  of  the  vari- 
ous interests. 

Last  we^  on  February  27  and  28. 
Senator  DaiiroKTB  and  I  were  joined 
by  other  Ccnnmeroe  Committee  mem- 
bers in  extensive  hearings  on  that  se- 
lection. After  carefully  examining  the 
testimony  received  from  a  myriad  of 
witnesses  espousing  divergent  view- 
points on  this  selection.  I  remain  con- 
fident that  of  the  alternatives  avaU- 
able  for  resolving  this  matter,  an  expe- 
ditious sale  of  ConraU  to  Norfolk 
Southern  represents  the  strongest  and 
most  concrete  alternative. 

During  the  hearing.  I  and  other 
members  explored  several  questions 
that  have  been,  and  continue  to  be. 
raised  about  the  ConraU  sale.  Two 
such  issues  relate  to  whether  ConraU 
should  be  sold  now  or  later,  and  fur- 
ther whether  the  purchase  price  of 
$1.2  bUIlon  represents  an  adequate 
return  to  the  Government.  After  lis- 
tening to  testimony  given  by  DOT  and 
various  investment  bankers.  I  beUeve 
that  now  is  the  best  time  to  seU  Con- 
raU, given  the  imcertainties  which 
have  been  raised  about  the  futtire 
market  and  ConraU's  future  financial 
health.  Furthermore,  I  beUeve  that 
the  price  is  a  reasonable  one.  arrived 
at  through  an  i4>proprlate  business  as- 
sessment of  value  and  a  competitive 
bidding  process. 

Much  attention  also  was  focused  in 
the  hearing  on  other  sale  alternatives, 
including  the  pubUc  offering  option. 
After  listening  to  the  testimony  on 
this  issue.  I  am  even  more  convinced 
that  the  Norfolk  Southern  bid  is  the 
wisest  approach.  First  of  all,  Norfolk 
Southern  is  clearly  a  carrier  that  is  fi- 
nandaUy  and  operationally  sound  and 
thus  can  brtag  important  strength  and 
resources  to  raU  service  in  the  ConraU 
region— added  resources  which  would 
not  be  available  if  ConraU  remained  a 
stand-alone  entity.  Furthermore,  the 
Norfolk  Southern  bid  provides  us  with 
a  timely  sale  at  a  price  certain  with  no 
encumberances  on  ConraU  assets— 
which  I  am  not  convinced  coidd  be  at- 
tained through  a  public  offering.  Fi- 
nally, continued  high-quaUty  service  is 
promoted  through  financial  and  serv- 
ice covenants— which  I  again  am  not 
confident  could  be  effectively  incorpo- 
rated into  a  pubUc  offering,  and  which 
I  believe  are  an  important  element  in 
any  sale.  In  short,  this  purchase  would 
provide  us  with  certainty  that  the 
pubUc  interest  is  being  protected,  a 
goal  which  I  know  is  shared  by  raU 
labor,  shippers,  and  other  interested 
parties. 

Several  other  important  issues  were 
explored  at  the  hearings,  including  the 
tax  impUcations  of  this  transaction, 
the  anticompetitive  impacts  that 
might  be  felt  inside  and  outside  the 
ConraU  region,  and  the  employee  dis- 
locations that  also  might  occiu-  inside 
and   outside   the   ConraU   region— aU 


issues  on  which  I  wUI  continue  to  sedc 
more  definitive  information. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  on  po- 
tential anticompetitive  impacts,  how- 
ever. I  am  not  yet  persuaded  by  the  ar- 
guments that  the  Justice  Department 
report  and  its  proposed  remedies  are 
inadequate,  or  that  impact  on  service 
outside  the  ConraU  region  wiU  be  as 
devastating  as  claimed.  In  fact,  service 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  oould 
even  be  enhanced  throus^  added  effi- 
ciencies and  the  opening  of  gatewajn. 

FinaUy,  with  respect  to  employment 
impacts.  I  believe  that  a  sale  to  Nor- 
folk Southern  is  beneficial  to  raU 
labor  as  a  whole.  First  of  aU,  a  Norfolk 
Southem/ConraU  combination  would 
provide  more  certainty  of  financial 
strength  than  ConraU  as  a  single 
entity,  which  would  ensure  the  long- 
term  viability  that  I  know  labor  is  in- 
terested in.  Second,  whUe  Norfolk 
Southern  has  indicated  the  potential 
'for  some  layoffs,  they  seem  minimal 
by  comparison  to  those  diq>laeed  in 
the  last  few  years  on  the  ConraU 
system,  and  possibly  to  those  that 
could  be  laid  off  by  ConraU  if  it  re- 
mained a  single  entity.  Furthermore, 
the  Norfolk  Southern  bid  guarantees 
certain  labor  protection  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  onployee  participation  in 
the  future  entity.  Finally,  with  respect 
to  concerns  raised  about  onployee  dis- 
locations off  the  ConraU/Norfolk 
Southern  system,  whUe  many  general- 
izations have  been  made,  I  am  stiU  not 
certain  of  specific  impacts  and  their 
relationship  to  a  sale  of  CtHuaU  to 
Norfolk  Southern. 

WhUe  I  remain  committed  to  thor- 
oughly reviewing  all  the  concerns  that 
are  being  raised.  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  Norfolk  Southern  purchase  is  the 
best  alternative  and  most  clearly 
meets  inu>ortant  financial  and  service 
criteria.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  concerns  raised  either  out- 
weigh the  clear  and  certain  benefits  of 
a  sale  of  ConraU  to  Norfolk  Southern, 
or  cannot  otherwise  be  met  in  the  con- 
text of  a  Norfolk  Southern  purchase. 

As  we  proceed  with  a  diq>ositlon  of 
ConraU  in  the  private  sector,  I  look 
forward  to  woridng  with  aU  interested 
parties  to  perfect  as  necessary  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  cosponsoring 
today. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  request  and  the  coUo- 
quy  between  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri and  the  Senator  from  South  CaroU- 
na  quite  carefuUy,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  remain  concerned  not  so  much 
about  the  procedures  that  have  been 
described  but  about  the  procedures 
that  have  not  been  described.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
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Committee.  Senator  DAinoKTH,  if  It  is 
his  Intention  to  move  his  levislation 
through  the  Senate  as  freestanding 
legislation  or  whether  he  would  antici- 
pate that  it  might  be  a  part  of  another 
bill? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  it  is  certainly  the  inten- 
tion of  the  chairman  to  move  the  bill 
through  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  that  is 
to  say.  it  is  the  intention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  that 
we,  having  held  hearings,  proceed  to 
mark  up  the  bill  and  to  report  the  bill 
out  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 

I  have  agreed  now  not  to  do  so 
before  April  10.  I  think  I  understand 
the  thrust  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  concerned  that  perhaps 
this  be  included  as  part  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion m^sure. 

Bdr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  cannot  speak  to 
that.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
that.  I  would  have  difficulty  believing 
that  reconciliation  instructions  could 
be  accomplished  before  April  10. 

Hi.  HEINZ.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Whatever  hap- 
pens in  the  Budget  Committee,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  different  matter.  We 
will  not  have  this  bill  reported  out  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  before  April 
10,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  is 
going  to  be  covered  by  reconciliation 
instructions  before  April  10. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  probably  agree 
with  the  Senator.  It  is  not  what  hap- 
pens before  April  10  in  the  Budget 
Committee  that  worries  me;  it  is  what 
happens  after  April  10  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  As  the  Senator  has  Just 
described,  he  will  imagine  not  acting 
on  this  bill  earlier  than  April  10,  but  if 
he  acts  by  April  10  and  the  Budget 
Committee  has  not  written  the  recon- 
ciliation instructions  by  April  10, 
which  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
says— and  I  am  inclined  to  agree— is 
highly  unlikely,  then  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee could  very  easily  Incorporate 
the  bill  reported  from  the  Commerce 
Committee  into  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion. My  question  for  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is.  would  he  support  or 
oppose  such  an  effort? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  To  put  this  in  the 
reconciliation  instructions? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  do  not  know.  I 
may  well  support  that  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  That  is  a  matter  which  I 
am  going  to  have  to  decide  on  a  differ- 
ent day.  But  whether  or  not  It  is  in- 
cluded in  reconciliation  instructions  to 
me  is  Irrelevant  to  the  question  of  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  my  commitment  not  to 
report  the  bill  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  imtil  April  10. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me.  I  will  attempt  to  explain 
why  it  is  extremely  relevant.  As  the 


Senator  well  knows,  the  legislation 
that  he  has  Just  sent  to  the  desk  is  not 
only  controversial  and  touches  on  mat- 
ters in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  but  has  vast  anti- 
trust implications.  That  legislation  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  study  by 
the  Justice  Department,  not  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission:  the  Jus- 
tice Department  deals  with  antitrust 
matters,  and  it  is  clear  and  a  matter  of 
common  sense  that  when  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  investigated  the  proposals  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  at 
some  length,  there  clearly  are  a  varie- 
ty of  antitrust  issues,  such  that  the 
Senator  saw  fit  to  discuss  it  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

There  are  also,  as  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  is  aware,  very  intri- 
cate, important  tax  aspects  to  this  leg- 
islation and  that  the  legislation  should 
thereby  come  under  careful  scrutiny 
not  only  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
but  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
as  well. 

But  I  must  say  that  without  the  abU- 
ity  to  obtain  referral  to  either  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  or  the  Finance 
Committee  or,  as  I  would  prefer,  both, 
the  agreement  entered  into  with  my 
good  friend  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, is  in  fact  a  sham.  It  is  a  sham  if 
reconciliation  becomes  the  vehicle  by 
which  this  legislation  is  moved  for- 
ward. And  so  if  the  legislation  was 
going  to  move  forward  on  some  kind  of 
freestanding  basis,  it  might  be  an  ap- 
propriate methodology.  Under  what 
the  Senator  Just  described,  he  is  un- 
willing to  say  that  it  was  not  going  to 
go  on  reconciliation. 

Frankly.  I  think  what  we  have  been 
doing  here  Is  really  a  pretense  to 
grease  the  skids  of  this  legislation  so 
that  it  is  tucked  away  in  budget  recon- 
ciliation, which  is  debated  under  a 
very  tight  time  limitation.  Amend- 
ments to  reconciliation  bills  are  ex- 
traordinarily difficult;  we  all  know 
that. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  should  be 
under  the  least  bit  of  Ulusion  as  to 
what  is  going  on  here.  I  respect  both 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  but  I  think 
the  public  deserves  to  know  that  no 
protections  have  been  obtained  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  a  minute 
we  will  talk  about  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, because  there  will  not  be  an 
opportimity  to  properly  consider  the 
legislation  either  in  those  committees 
or  on  the  floor,  even  after  a  period  of 
suitable  study. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  argiunent  being  made  by  the 
Senator    from    Pennsylvania,    and    I 


have  been  listening  to  him  with  great 
care. 

I  suppose  any  measure  that  is  agreed 
to  in  the  budget  resolution  can  be  in- 
cluded, if  it  is  the  wlU  of  the  Senate,  in 
reconciliation  instructions.  It  does  not 
depend  on  whether  a  related  biU  is  or 
is  not  reported  by  one  or  two  commit- 
tees, three  committees,  or  more  com- 
mittees. I  Just  do  not  see  the  relevance 
of  that  at  all.  Anything  can  be  in  rec- 
onciliation, and  that  is  the  point,  that 
it  is  Included  in  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions, regardless  of  the  actions  of  any 
committee. 

So,  whether  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee takes  1  week.  10  days.  1  month,  or 
2  months  to  mark  up  a  blU  and  to 
report  it  out  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  a  totally  unrelated  matter,  I 
would  think,  to  reconciliation.  The 
fact  is  that  while  we  do  not  have  pro- 
cedures in  the  Senate,  absent  unani- 
mous consent,  for  sequential  referral,  I 
have  done  my  best  to  accommodate 
the  concerns  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Finance  Committee  by 
guaranteeing  that  we  are  going  to 
have  more  than  a  month,  so  that  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  can  look  into  this  question 
In  great  depth. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  hear- 
ing is  scheduled  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  March  25,  and  my  hope 
is  that  the  Finance  Committee  would 
also  be  willing  to  schedule  hearings. 
But  certainly  given  a  month  or  S 
weeks,  or  whatever  it  is,  for  commit- 
tees to  look  into  the  matter  and  to 
consider  any  amendments  they  might 
want  to  propose  is  ample  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Exactly  how  does  the 
Senator  propose  that  the  Finance 
Committee  or  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee amend  the  bUl  if  the  bill  is  not 
Jointly  referred? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  would  think  the 
committees  could  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill,  consider  any  changes  they  might 
agree  on.  and  then  propose  floor 
amendments. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  bill  does  not  come 
to  the  floor,  is  it  not  going  to  be  a 
little  hard— if  it  is  wrapped  up  in  rec- 
onciliation? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  do  not  see  the 
relevance  between  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  be  in 
reconciliation  instructions  and  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  referred  to  one,  two. 
three,  or  more  committees  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  of  perfecting  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. One  can  do  it  through  the  proc- 
ess of  Joint  referral,  where  the  bill  is 
referred  to  more  than  one  committee, 
each  committee  works  its  will  and  re- 
ports simultaneously  its  deliberations 
and  the  amendments  it  has  by  vote  of 
the  respective  committees,  the  provi- 
sions that  have  been  adopted.  Some- 
times it  will  result  in  the  same  bill. 
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Sometimes  it  wiU  result  in  two  or  more 
pieces  of  legislation  that  have  more 
differences  than  similarities.  That  is 
one  alternative. 

The  second  alternative  is  sequential 
referral,  where  whichever  committee. 
I  suppose,  is  last  in  sequence  has  the 
last  word. 

I  am  not  proposing  sequential  refer- 
ral. I  think  sequential  referral  could 
arguably  be  accused  of  being  a  meth- 
odology of  slowing  down  and/or  killing 
the  Department's  proposal. 

But  sequential  referral,  where  every- 
body with  a  legitimate  Jurisdiction  had 
their  fair  bite  at  the  apple,  does  not 
slow  down  the  legislative  process  at 
all.  Indeed,  it  results  in  the  commit- 
tees of  Jurisdiction,  where  people  with 
the  expertise  to  make  the  Judgments 
make  those  Judgments,  not  on  some 
consensus  basis  that  is  hazardous  or 
vague  at  best,  but  by  actual  vote  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  the  argiunents 
of  the  Senator  from  Bftissouri  thor- 
oughly unconvincing  on  this  point.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  hss  nothing  to 
fear  from  Joint  referral  to  both  Fi- 
nance and  Judiciary.  No  one  questions 
the  right  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  clearly 
tax  provisions  in  this  bill.  There  are 
clearly  antitrust  questions  in  this  bill. 
So.  in  a  moment  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
soiul  and  other  Senators  will  under- 
stand that  it  may  be  that  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  is  a  long 
straight  line. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  injurious  to 
the  budget  process  and  to  any  recon- 
ciliation bill  were  the  Conrail  legisla- 
tion simply  incorporated  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  without  having 
been  properly  considered  by  all  three 
committees  of  Jurisdiction.  If  that 
sounds  like  an  implied  problem  with 
respect  to  the  votes  of  certain  Sena- 
tors, myself  included,  that  is  exactly 
what  I  intend  it  to  imply. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Heinz.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  vital  that  there  be  thorough 
hearings  on  this  issue  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  that  the  legislation 
have  an  opportunity,  in  regular 
course,  to  be  considered  on  all  the 
issues,  before  both  Judiciary  and  Fi- 
nance. 

As  I  testified  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  February  28,  there  are 
enormous  antitrust  questions  involved 
in  the  proposed  sale  of  Conrail.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  sale  of  Conrail 
to  Norfolk  Southern  is  violative  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  as  is  made  clear  in  the 
January  29  letter  from  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  to  Secretary  Dole, 
which  sets  so  many  preconditions  that 
the  proposed  merger  cannot  pass  anti- 
trust muster. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Hnira  and  ask  that  his 
unanimous-consent  request  be  agreed 
to.         

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Bfr.  President, 
wlU  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.I  am  hm>py  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  and  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  have  seen  fit  to  raise  this 
issue. 

The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  As  he  well 
knows.  I  indicated  to  him  at  an  early 
point  that  I  felt  very  strongly  that  the 
antitrust  issues  involved  in  this  matter 
demand  that  there  be  Jurisdiction  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  antitrust  aspects  and  that  we 
ought  to  have  Joint  Jurisdiction. 

I  understand  full  well  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
indicates  concern  as  pertains  to  the 
tax  aspect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  aware  of  the  fact,  but  the 
staff  director  of  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee has  informed  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  there  are  very  serious  tax 
consequences  involved  in  connection 
with  this  entire  transaction,  indicating 
that  there  very  well  be  a  tax  shelter  of 
$3  billion  in  connection  with  an  invest- 
ment of  $1.2  billion. 

We  aU  know  that  there  is  $800  mil- 
lion in  cash  in  the  bank.  We  know  that 
there  is  $250  million  surplus  fimds 
available  in  the  pension  fund.  We 
know  that  there  is  an  obligation  of 
$850  million  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  know  that  there  is  $7  billion 
that  the  Federal  Government  put  into 
this  railroad  operation.  All  of  this  is  to 
be  sold  for  $1.2  billion. 

I  will  say  that  no  public  official  I 
have  ever  met  has  tried  harder  to 
work  with  the  Members  of  the 
Senate— and  I  assume  the  House  as 
well— in  trying  to  be  open  and  above- 
board  and  willing  to  be  available  to 
discuss  the  entire  proposal  than  has 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Elizabeth  Dole. 

I  hardly  know  of  a  Member  who  has 
been  involved  who  has  not  had  direct 
contact  with  her,  and  she  certaiiUy 
has  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  work 
with  us,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  her. 

But  the  fact  is  I  do  have  some  faults 
to  find  and  some  concerns  about  this 
entire  transaction,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves there  should  be  a  public  offer- 
ing. The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  predis- 
posed to  believe  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  picking  up  $500  million 


a  year  maybe  there  is  some  reason  for 
it  not  to  be  sold,  at  least  not  at  this 
point. 

I,  therefore,  say  that  if  there  is  not 
Joint  Jurisdiction,  if  concurrent  Juris- 
diction is  in  the  committees  as  suggest- 
ed. I  think  that  there  wlU  be  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  is  some  attempt  to 
railroad  the  Conrail  bill,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  kind  of  legislation, 
which  is  as  controversial  as  It  is. 
should  be  railroaded.  I  think  that 
every  committee  that  has  Jurisdiction 
should  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it. 

I  certainly  strongly  urge  that  those 
who  want  Conrail  legislation  to  be 
passed  make  it  poasible  for  totality  of 
fairness  to  be  achieved  because  other- 
wise I  am  afraid  that  the  legislative 
procedures  will  be  bogged  down.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  wlU  find  ourselves  de- 
bating this  issue  ad  infinitum  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  we  will 
do  far  better  if  we  attempt  to  work  out 
a  solution  to  the  problem  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Commerce  Committee 
as  welL 

Absent  that,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  no  reservation  in  saying  that  I 
would  be  prepared  to  try  to  impress 
upon  the  Senate  why  this  measure 
should  not  be  proceeded  forward  f nnn 
an  antitrust  standpoint  as  well  as  from 
a  tax  standpoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter,  dated  February  27,  1985.  from 
David  H.  Brockway.  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  and 
an  article,  which  v>peared  in  the  New 
YoriL  Times,  Wednesday,  March  6. 
1985.  entitled  "Tax  Gain  on  Conrail 
Sale  Cited— 'Shelter'  Seen  For  Nor- 
folk." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd.  as  follows: 

CoHcaiass  or  tbk  UnrsD  Stars. 
Jonrr  CoiaaTTB  on  Taxatior. 
WaiMngton.  DC,  rebruary  27, 19SS. 
Hon.  How  ABO  M.  MetzBiBAtni. 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 

Deab  Sehator  BCrzbibauic  Tliis  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter,  dated  January  15. 
1985,  concerning  the  potential  tax  conse- 
quences of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  sale  of 
iU  ownership  interest  in  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  ("Conrail").  In  order  to 
undertake  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  poten- 
tial tax  results  of  the  sale  of  Conrail.  we 
would  require  detailed  information  recard- 
ing  the  terms  of  the  competing  offen  to 
purchase  (including,  e.g.,  the  extent  to 
which  legislation  would  be  required  to  effec- 
tuate the  consequences  contemplated  by  a 
particular  offer).  This  letter  sets  forth  rele- 
vant areas  of  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  provid- 
ing a  framework  within  which  the  tax  con- 
sequences can  be  determined. 

In  preparing  this  response,  we  had  one 
meeting  with  Conrail  representatives.  In  ad- 
dition, a  limited  amount  of  information  was 
made  available  to  us  regarding  a  manage- 
ment proposal  to  make  a  public  offering  of 
Conrail 's  common  stock  and  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Tranvortatlon  ("DOT")  propoaal 
to  wU  Coonll  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  Cor- 
porstlon  ("N8"). 

We  h«ve  Identified  four  broad  mreaa  of 
conoem:  (1)  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
aovemment  would  benefit  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  Oonrall'a  exlatlnt  net  operatlns 
loaa  ("NOL")  and  invertment  tax  credit 
("ITC")  carryforwards.  (3)  the  conaequencea 
of  cancelling  the  Federal  Oovemment's  in- 
tereat  in  Conrail  debt  and  mvferred  stock. 
(S)  the  Implications  of  transactions  Involv- 
Inc  Cmrall's  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
("SBOP").  and  (4)  whether  the  deficit  in 
Conrail's  earnings  and  profits  ("E&P")  ac- 
count should  carry  over  to  a  purchaser.  Cer- 
tain issues  raised  by  the  NS  offer  are  also 
discussed. 

XUMIXATIOII  OP  ROL  AMD  TtC  CABaTPOHWAKDS 

As  part  of  the  consideration  required  to 
purchase  Conrail.  the  purchaser  will  surren- 
der the  rl^t  to  use  Conrail's  NOL  and  ITC 
carryforwards  that  aocimiulate  before  the 
dosing  of  the  sale  (approximating  $1.8  bil- 
lion and  $300  million,  respectively).  The 
value  to  the  Federal  Government  of  elimi- 
nating these  tax  attributes  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  carryforwards  would  be 
utlllied  if  they  were  available.  Because  the 
ability  to  use  the  carryforwards  would  be 
limited  by  Conrail's  future  taxable  income, 
it  would  be  Important  to  consider  any  fac- 
tors that  bear  on  the  prospect  of  Conrail 
generating  sufficient  taxable  Income  before 
the  carryforwards  expire. 

Obviously,  the  required  analysis  must  take 
into  account  the  termination  of  certain  cost- 
savings  that  Conrail  now  enjoys  because  of 
the  Federal  Government's  ownership  inter- 
est For  example,  the  current  wages  of  Con- 
rail employees  are  13  percent  below  the  na- 
tional rail  average:  after  a  sale,  wages  will 
be  returned  to  industry  levels.  Similarly, 
Conrail  will  be  required  to  make  payments 
pursuant  to  certain  labor  protection  agree- 
ments. In  addition,  a  sale  will  terminate 
Conrail's  exemption  from  State  and  local 
income  taxes.  The  requirement  that  Conrail 
pay  these  expenses  will  reduce  Conrail's 
future  taxable  income. 

Another  area  that  should  be  explored  re- 
lates to  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  tax  basis 
of  Conrail's  depreciable  and  amortiaable 
assets  substantially  exceeds  the  value  of 
those  assets.  Thus.  ConraU's  tax  attributes 
include  buUt-ln  deductions  that  would  shel- 
ter future  income,  and  thereby  defer  the  use 
of  aurryforwards.  To  the  extent  that  built-in 
deductions  remain  available  after  a  sale,  as 
the  NS  offer  contemplates,  the  carryfor- 
wards may  be  superfluous.  As  of  December 
31.  1984.  the  aggregate  tax  basis  approxi- 
mated $3  billion:  thus,  sssiimlng  that  no  sig- 
nificant liabilities  appear  on  ConraU's  post- 
acquisition  balance  sheet,  the  $1.3  billion 
purchase  price  implies  a  built-in  loss  of  $1.8 
billion  (which,  coinddentally,  approximates 
the  siae  of  the  NOL  carryover).  It  should  be 
noted  that  special  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired to  Implement  a  transaction  In  which 
ConraU's  carryforwards  are  eliminated  but 
its  high  basis/low  value  assets  are  unaffect- 
ed. 

If  the  carryforwards  were  avaUable.  a  pur- 
chaser might  be  able  to  accelerate  their  use 
by  diverting  income-producing  opportunities 
to  ConraU.  By  way  of  example,  NS,  which 
now  competes  with  ConraU  in  the  railroad 
Industry,  has  announced  its  intention  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  ConraU's  business.  The 
abUity  of  NS  to  cause  ConraU  to  generate 
additional  taxable  income  depends.  In  part, 
on  NS's  own  tax  attributes.  For  example.  If 
NS  has  a  low  effective  tax  rate,  the  amount 


of  taxable  income  that  Is  avallatrie  for  diver- 
sion to  ConraU  may  be  negligible.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  various  ways  in  which 
NS  could  increase  the  amount  of  avaUable 
taxable  Income  (e.g.,  by  engaging  in  lease 
transactions  that  effectuate  the  transfer  of 
excess  tax  deductions  and  credits  to  a 
lessor). 

A  subsidiary  issue  relates  to  the  extent  to 
which  sale  proceeds  payable  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  increase  if  ConraU's  car- 
ryforwards survived.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons (including  uncertainly  about  the  rate 
of  use  and  the  possibility  of  disaUowance 
pursuant  to  a  statutory  provision  that  pro- 
scribes tax-motivated  acquisitions),  general- 
ly, the  value  of  carryforwards  is  discounted 
in  pricing  a  corporation.  Thus,  it  is  unclear 
whether  the  allowance  of  ConraU's  carryfor- 
wards would  result  in  a  significant  Increase 
in  the  purchase  price. 

CAJiCSLLATIOII  OP  DiaT  AKS  PaiPBaaXD  STOCK 

As  part  of  the  disposition  of  its  stock  In- 
terest In  ConraU.  the  Federal  Government 
wlU  cancel  aU  of  ConraU's  outstanding  notes 
and  debentures  that  evidence  indebtedness 
(approximating  $860  mUUon)  owed  by  Con- 
raU to  the  Federal  Government.  In  general, 
if  a  shareholder  of  a  corporation  gratuitous- 
ly forgives  a  debt  owed  by  the  corporation, 
the  transaction  is  treated  as  a  nontaxable 
contribution  to  the  capital  of  the  corpora- 
tion. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  general 
rule  regarding  a  shareholder's  cancellation 
of  debt  would  provide  nonrecognltion  treat- 
ment in  the  context  of  an  acquisition  of  the 
debtor /corporation.  If  the  debt  cancellation 
were  treated  as  a  capital  contribution  by  a 
person  other  than  a  shareholder  (because, 
e.g.,  the  Federal  Government  wiU  cease  to 
be  a  shareholder  as  part  of  the  larger  trans- 
action), ConraU  could  be  treated  as  realizing 
income  from  discharge  of  the  Indebtedness: 
alternatively,  the  basis  of  ConraU  assets 
might  be  subject  to  reduction. 

The  NS  offer  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  that  the  planned  can- 
cellation of  indebtness  will  not  result  In  the 
recognition  of  income  by  Conrail,  and  that 
ConraU  will  not  be  required  to  adjust  the 
basis  of  its  assets.  Presumably,  this  condi- 
tion was  included  because  of  the  uncertain- 
ty regarding  the  tax  treatment  of  the  debt 
cancellation.  This  issue  wUl  require  further 
study:  if  it  is  determined  that  the  debt  can- 
cellation would  result  in  the  recognition  of 
income  or  require  an  adjustment  to  the 
basis  of  assets,  special  legislation  would  be 
required  to  Implement  this  aspect  of  the  NS 
offer. 

Note  that,  if  ConraU's  NOL  carryovers 
were  available,  the  NOL  carryovers  would 
offset  any  income  from  discharge  of  the  in- 
debtedness. 

The  NS  offer  also  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  guarantee  that  the  cancella- 
tion of  ConraU's  preferred  stock  wiU  not 
result  in  the  recognition  of  income  by  Con- 
raU. The  reason  (or  the  Inclusion  of  this 
provision  Is  unclear.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Federal  Government's  preferred  stock  inter- 
est could  be  recharacterised  as  indebted- 
ness: in  such  a  case,  the  cancellation  could 
give  rise  to  income  (as  described  above). 
TRAMaAcnoKS  nrvoLvno  comAiL's  asop 

Fifteen  percent  of  ConraU's  common  stock 
Is  beneficlaUy  owned  by  ConraU  employees 
through  an  ESOP.  The  tax  consequences  to 
the  ConraU  employees  participating  in  the 
£SOP  wlU  depend  on  a  number  of  factors, 
including  whether  the  purchaser  uses  cash 
or  stock  as  consideration  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  ESOP's  holdings  and  whether  the 


ESOP  is  terminated  as  a  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition. In  the  case  of  any  proposal  that  con- 
templates an  increase  in  the  ESOP's  hold- 
ings, consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possible  application  of  tax  provision  that 
grants  spedal  tax  reUef  to  lenders  who  fl- 
nance  an  ESOP's  acquisition  of  employer  se- 
curities. Theae  issues  would  not  be  unique  to 
a  ConraU  sale,  but  would  arise  In  the  con- 
text of  any  acquisition  involving  an  ESOP. 

In  general,  the  ConraU  ESOP  would  be 
able  to  exchange  CtmraU  stock  for  stock  of 
an  acquiring  corporation  without  triggering 
the  recognition  of  income  to  ConraU  em- 
ployees. Similarly,  if  a  purchaser  acquired 
the  EBOPs  stock  for  cash,  there  woiUd  be 
no  current  income  Inclusion  so  long  as  the 
cash  is  not  distributed. 

If  the  ESOP  is  terminated  after  a  cash 
purchase,  C^onraU  employees  woiUd  be  taxed 
on  an  amount  equal  to  the  cash  distributed 
(less  the  amount  of  any  contributions  the 
employees  may  have  made  to  the  ESOP).  If 
stock  is  distributed  after  a  termination,  the 
amount  subject  to  immediate  tax  generally 
would  be  Umlted  to  the  ESOP's  tax  basis  in 
the  stock  (which  would  be  equal  to  the 
value  as  of  the  date  when  the  ESOP  ac- 
quired the  stock). 

To  the  extent  that  assets  held  by  the 
ESOP  revert  to  ConraU  on  a  termination. 
CoiunU  would  be  required  to  Include  certain 
amoimts  in  Income.  Note  that  this  inccmie 
Inclusion  could  be  offset  by  NOL  carryovers 
if  such  deductions  were  available. 

The  information  that  we  have  regarding  a 
public  offering  Indicates  that  the  ConraU 
ESOP  would  increase  its  holdings  to  30  per- 
cent under  that  plan.  In  such  a  case,  the 
source  of  the  ESOP's  financing  should  be 
considered.  There  is  a  statutory  provision 
that  grants  special  tax  relief  to  taxpayers 
(such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
corporations  actively  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  lending  money)  who  lend  money  to 
ESOPs  for  use  in  acquiring  employer  securi- 
ties. Under  this  provision,  a  lender  is  permit- 
ted to  exclude  from  gross  Income  50  percent 
of  the  interest  received  with  respect  to  loans 
made  to  an  ESOP.  The  application  of  this 
provlson  would  generate  a  revenue  loss  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

DKPiciT  iM  aap  ACCOintT 

The  fact  that  ConraU  has  a  substantial 
NOL  carryover  suggests  the  existence  of  a 
deficit  in  Conrail's  E4cP  account.  Although 
the  magnitude  of  this  deficit  has  not  been 
established.  It  Is  fair  to  state  that  the  carry- 
over of  the  deficit  could  enable  Conrail  or 
an  acquiring  corporation  to  pay  tax-free 
dividends  in  the  future.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
certain  tax  guarantees  that  may  be  request- 
ed of  the  Federal  Government,  a  purchaser 
could  escape  the  tax  consequences  of  future 
dividend  distributions. 

issues  RAISED  BY  HS  OPPXI 

The  NS  offer  contemplates  the  guarantee 
of  certain  tax  results  that  may  be  Inconsist- 
ent with  existing  Federal  income  tax  laws, 
apart  from  the  areas  mentioned  above  with 
respect  to  which  special  legislation  would  be 
required.  For  example,  DOT  proposes  to 
agree  that  the  basis  of  Conrail's  depreciable 
and  amortizable  assets  wiU  be  as  shown  on 
its  income  tax  return  for  the  taxable  year 
ending  on  the  date  of  closing.  Normally,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ( "IRS")  is  free  to 
seek  adjustments  to  the  basis  of  a  corpora- 
tion's assets  (e.g..  as  the  result  of  an  audit 
that  discloses  the  improper  treatment  of 
items  on  a  taxpayer's  return).  With  respect 
to  the  NS  offer,  unless  an  audit  is  conducted 
to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  informa- 


tion on  ConraU's  last  pre-acquisition  return, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  surrender  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge the  propriety  of  the  treatment  of  any 
tax  return  items  that  affect  the  basis  of 
ConraU's  assets. 

It  shoiUd  also  be  noted  that  the  NS  offer 
provides  for  the  elimination  of  NOL  carry- 
forwards, except  to  the  extent  such  carry- 
forwards are  attributable  solely  to  reduc- 
tions required  by  the  IRS  in  the  tax  basis  of 
ConraU's  depreciable  assets  as  reflected  in 
its  last  pre-aoquisition  tax  return.  Thus,  if 
the  IRS  determines  that  a  reduction  in  the 
tax  basis  of  ConraU's  assets  is  in  order,  the 
amotmt  of  the  reduction  would  be  avaUable 
to  NS  in  the  form  of  a  NOL  carryforward. 

Another  issue  raised  by  the  NS  offer  re- 
lates to  the  possible  application  of  the  stat- 
utory provision  pursuant  to  which  a  corpo- 
ration that  purchases  stock  in  another  cor- 
poration is  treated  as  a  direct  purchase  of 
the  acquired  corporation's  assets,  with  the 
result  that  the  basis  of  the  assets  wlU  gener- 
aUy  equal  the  cost  of  the  stock.  GeneraUy, 
this  provision  appUes  at  the  election  of  an 
acquiring  corporation.  If  no  election  is 
made,  but  the  acquiring  corporation  also 
makes  a  direct  purchase  of  assets  of  the  ac- 
quired corjwration  (or  an  affiliate)  within  a 
prescribed  period,  then  the  acquiring  corpo- 
ration may  be  treated  as  if  it  had  made  an 
election  (and  the  basis  of  aU  of  the  acquired 
corporation's  assets  wUl  be  adjusted). 

The  NS  offer  is  conditioned  on  a  guaran- 
tee that  NS  wUl  not  deemed  to  have  made 
the  statutory  election  as  the  result  of  the 
acquisition  of  any  assets  by  NS  (or  an  NS  af- 
filiate) provided  that  NS  treaU  any  such 
assets  as  having  a  basis  equal  to  their  basis 
in  Conrail's  hands  (which  could  preserve 
buUt-in  deductions  with  respect  to  such 
assets).  The  tax  consequences  of  this  treat- 
ment caimot  be  determined  in  the  absence 
of  details  regarding  the  proposed  transac- 
tion that  formed  the  basis  for  the  inclusion 
of  this  condition  in  NS's  offer. 

FinaUy,  if  the  legislation  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  tax  consequences  contemplated 
by  the  NS  offer  is  not  enacted,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  obligated  to  indemni- 
fy NS  for  any  resiUtlng  tax  liability. 

This  is  our  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  sale  of  ConraU.  We 
wiU  continue  to  look  into  this  matter,  and 
additional  issues  may  be  identified  as  infor- 
mation regarding  iMutlcular  proposals  be- 
comes available. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Davis  H.  Brockwat, 

OiW  of  Staff. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  6. 19851 

Tax  Oaih  or  Corkail  Sau  Cited 

"shelter"  beer  por  rorpoue 

(By  Reginald  Stuart) 

Washwoton,  March  5— The  NorfoUt 
Southern  Corporation  could  recover  more  in 
tax  benefits  than  the  $1.3  bUlion  it  would 
pay  the  Government  for  the  Consolidated 
RaU  Corporation,  according  to  David  H. 
Brockway.  the  staff  chief  of  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 

The  preliminary  analysis  of  the  sale  pro- 
posed by  the  Reagan  Administration  was 
given  in  a  letter  that  was  requested  and  re- 
leased by  Senator  Howard  M.  Metxenbaum. 
Democrat  of  Ohio. 

"If  the  analysis  Is  correct,  the  sale  could 
be  one  of  the  biggest  tax  shelters  in  history 
and  one  that  is  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government,"  Senator  Metzenbaum  said. 
Joining  a  number  of  critics  of  the  proposal. 


RO  PLAR  rOR  AMERDKKRTS 

However,  the  Senator's  press  secretary. 
Drew  Von  Bergen,  said  Mr.  Metzenbaum 
had  no  plan  to  offer  amendments  to  a  Con- 
raU sale  blU  to  curtaU  tax  beneflU  to  a 
buyer.  The  Government  cannot  seU  its  86 
percent  stake  without  legislative  approvaL 

The  Department  of  Transportatiim.  reply- 
ing to  the  Senator,  said  the  tax  beneflts  to 
Norfolk  Southern  would  arise  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  not  by  virtue  of  terms 
negotiated  by  the  department. 

Last  week,  the  tax  aspects  of  the  sale  were 
questioned  by  railroad  industry  opponents 
of  Norfolk  Southern's  bid.  notably  the  CSX 
Corporation,  and  several  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  proposed  sale  had  already  been 
under  fire  on  the  ground  that  the  sale  price 
was  too  low,  given  the  fact  that  ConraU  has 
banked  profits  of  more  than  $800  millicm 
and  has  an  excess  of  payments  to  its  pen- 
sion program  of  $350  million  that  a  buyer 
could  pocket. 

Mr.  Brockway,  who  heads  the  nonpartisan 
staff  of  the  tax  committee,  stressed  that  his 
analysis  might  be  revised  as  more  informa- 
tion about  the  proposed  sale  became  avaU- 
able. 

He  said  a  buyer  might  get  a  "buUt-ln  loss" 
of  up  to  $1.8  blUion.  which  could  be  used  to 
offset  taxable  income.  That  is  about  the 
same  amount  of  tax  savings  from  carry-over 
operating  losses  and  investment  tax  credits 
that  the  Transportation  Department  has  in- 
sisted any  buyer  must  agree  in  advance  to 
surrender. 

The  $1.8  biUlon  "loss"  for  tax  purposes  as- 
sumes ConraU's  property  is  worth  $3  bilUon 
to  a  buyer  for  depredation  purposes,  as  it 
was  at  the  end  of  1984,  and  the  buyer  as- 
sumes no  substantial  llablUties  that  must  be 
paid  off.  On  ConraU's  books,  the  $1.8  bUUon 
"loss"  would  represent  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $1.3  bllUon  sale  price  and  the  $3 
blUlon  depreciation  value  of  the  property 
solcL 

In  addition.  Mr.  Brockway  said,  the  fact 
that  ConraU  has  operating  losses  from  prior 
years  suggests  that  the  company  might  be 
able  to  pay  tax-free  dividends  to  a  future 
owner. 

"Thus,  in  addition  to  certain  tax  guaran- 
tees that  may  be  requested  of  the  Federal 
Government,  a  purchaser  could  escape  the 
tax  consequences  of  future  dividend  distri- 
butions." he  added. 

The  letter  also  said  there  were  questions 
about  the  proposal  to  Congress  in  the  sale 
agreement  to  waive  payment  by  Norfolk 
Southern  of  $850  mllUon  in  debt  owed  the 
Government  by  ConraU.  Mr.  Brockway  said 
it  was  uncertain  whether,  under  the  tax 
code,  Norfolk  Southern  would  be  aUowed  to 
treat  the  forgiven  debt  as  nontaxable 
income.  He  noted  that  the  sale  agreement 
purports  to  guarantee  that  Norfolk  South- 
em  would  not  be  liable  for  taxes  on  the  for- 
given debt. 

A  simUar  provision  would  apply  to  the 
preferred  stock  that  Norfolk  Southern 
would  acquire  as  part  of  the  purchase. 

The  proposal  would  bar  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  from  seeking  to  reduce  the  tax 
basis  for  depreciation  of  ConraU's  assets. 

"Normally,  the  1.RJS.  is  free  to  seek  ad- 
justments." the  letter  said. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  very 
clear  remarks.  They  echo  in  large  part 
many  of  my  own  thoughts,  particular- 
ly on  the  antitrust  and  tax  questions, 
although  he  and  I  may  differ  on  what 
the  ultimate  conclusion  of  the  delib- 


erations may  ultimately  be:  as  I  under- 
stand it,  he  does  not  seem  to  favor  any 
change  in  the  status  of  ConralL 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  that  is  very 
much  another  issue  compared  to  the 
questions  of  antitrust  and  tax  policy 
that  are  involved  here. 

I  must  also  say  as  I  listened  to  my 
good  friend  from  BCissouri.  I  did  not 
hear  him  enunciate  a  single  reason 
why  this  legislation  should  not  be 
Jointly  referred.  All  I  heard  is  that  he 
wants  it  referred  to  his  committee  and 
does  not  want  it  referred  anyplace 
else,  and  this  Senator  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  agree  to  a  time  certain 
within  the  time  period  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  stipulated, 
which  is  by  April  10. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  propound  the 
following  unanimous-consent  request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Conrail  Sale  Amendments  Act  of  1985 
be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Ctmunittees 
on  Commerce.  Finance,  and  the  Judici- 
ary, provided  that  if  any  committee  re- 
ports, the  other  committees  have  30 
calendar  days  in  which  to  report,  and 
further  provided  that  all  three  com- 
mittees are  restricted  to  those  matters 
within  their  Jurisdiction.        

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  riglit  to  object.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  MissourL 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
first,  let  me  respond  prior  to  entering 
my  objection,  which  I  will  do.  Let  me 
respond  to  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  suggesting  that  there 
was  some  effort  to  railroad  the  ConraU 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  this  is  con- 
troversial legislation  and  that  it  will  be 
debated,  but  it  could  never  be  reason- 
ably said  that  there  is  an  effort  to  rail- 
road the  Conrail  bill. 

The  sale  of  Conrail  was  first  deter- 
mined by  an  act  of  Congress.  This  was 
not  something  that  was  dreamed  up  in 
some  dark  room.  No.  The  fact  Conrail 
was  to  be  sold  was  debated  here  in  the 
Chamber  and  enacted  into  law  in 
1981— in  1981. 

Subsequent  to  the  1981  passage  of 
the  Northeast  RaO  Service  Act,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  went 
through  the  process  of  determining 
how  to  sell  ConraiL  It  retained  a  fi- 
nancial adviser,  Goldman,  Sachs  & 
Co..  to  help  it  in  tUs  effort. 

It  solicited  bids  throughout  the 
country.  I  think  it  i4>proached  aome- 
thing  like  100  possible  buyers.  It  re- 
ceived 15  bids.  It  spent  7  months,  very 
highly  publicized  months,  reviewing 
the  bids.  It  then  determined,  as  I 
recall,  in  late  January  that  the  best  of 
the  bids  was  Norfolk  Southern. 

We  held  hearings  in  the  Commerce 
Committee,  2  days  of  hearings,  very 
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extensive,  long  days  of  hearings— one. 
In  fact,  was  a  full  day  of  hearings.  We 
heard  from  30  different  witnesses  on 
all  sides  of  the  sale. 

All  I  have  done  today.  Mr.  President, 
is  to  introduce  a  bill.  Just  introduce  a 
bill.  It  is  done  all  the  tlzae  in  the 
Senate.  Then  I  have  agreed  that  In  ad- 
dition to  Introducing  the  bill,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  hiatus.  We  are  not 
going  to  report  anjrthing  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  5  weeks, 
untU  April  30. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  trying  to  be 
accommodating,  trying  to  be  accom- 
modating to  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  in 
fact  we  have  worked  this  out  with  the 
Chairmen  of  those  two  committees, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  their  help. 

So  having  said  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

BIr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  about  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  hoping  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  not  be  so 
unreasonable,  having  reserved  the 
right  to  object  and  knowing  that  his 
right  was  protected,  and  that  he  could 
have  yielded  to  me  for  a  question  of 
clarification,  and  it  might  have  been 
to  his  advantage;  it  might  not.  depend- 
ing on  how  he  answered  the  question. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  did  not  yield 
for  that  question,  would  he  nonethe- 
less be  so  kind  and  generous  as  to 
answer  the  question  now?  Will  the 
Senator  be  so  minded  to  answer  the 
question? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  have  not  heard 
the  question.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
happy  to  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  question  is:  What  is 
it  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  feels 
he  loses  when  the  legislation  is  Jointly 
referred  to  three  committees  and  each 
committee  is  restricted  to  simply  those 
matters  in  its  Jurisdiction?  There  is  a 
time  certain  within  the  framework 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
stipulated,  April  10.  by  which  the  bills 
are  all  reported.  What  is  it  that  he 
does  not  like  about  that  procedure? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennslyvanla  that  I  am 
attempting,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  to  represent  the 
committee  and  all  of  its  members  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  have  discussed  this  possibility  with 
other  members  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  they  have  stated  to  me 
that  they  object  to  a  Joint  referral  of 
the  biU. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  So  their  view  is,  irre- 
spective of  what  is  in  this  bill,  irrespec- 
tive of  how  it  tramples  on  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  other  committees,  they  do  not 
care. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  would  express  themselves  in 
quite  those  terms. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Perhaps  not. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  one 
other  question.  I  appreciate  his  will- 
ingness to  answer  these  questions  even 
at  this  late  time. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  is  not  the  time, 
Mr.  President,  that  bothers  me;  it  is 
the  Budget  Committee  is  now  marking 
up  the  budget  resolution,  but  I  would 
be  delighted,  of  course,  to  entertain 
further  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  grew  out  of  the 
Northeast  Rail  Services  Act,  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation of  1981  and  which,  by  impli- 
cation, would  appear  to  have  a  4-year 
legislative  history,  tell  me  when  he 
first  received  and  examined  the  specif- 
ic tax  provisions  of  the  blU  he  has  sent 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  WeU,  I  think  the 
tax  provisions  and  the  sale  more  or 
less  have  been  a  matter  of  public 
record  now  since  last  siunmer  some 
time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  WeU,  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  go  and  examine  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  What  I  think  he  is 
sajrlng  is  he  has  not  yet  examined— 
maybe  he  does  not  mean  to  say  this, 
but  there  have  been  discussions  in 
very  general  terms  of  what  might  or 
might  not  be  done  over  the  course  of 
the  last  year.  But  I  repeat  my  ques- 
tion: When  did  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri first  examine  the  specific  tax 
provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  WeU,  as  I  say,  I 
think  that  they  have  been  pretty  weU 
known  and  have  been  dlsussed  be- 
tween me  and  people  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  beginning 
some  time  in  the  late  spring  or  during 
the  summer  of  1084.  In  addition  to  my 
own  general  knowledge  of  them,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  asked 
the  Treasury  Department  to  examine 
them  at  great  depth  and  that  has  been 
done.  In  fact,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiury  for  tax  policy,  Mr. 
Pearlman,  testified  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  last  week  on  this. 
And  I  would  refer  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  that  testimony. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  When  did  the  Treasury 
undertake  that  study? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  do  not  know. 
You  wlU  have  to  ask  Secretary  Pearl- 
man  that  question. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  What  is  the  Senator's 
understanding  of  when  they  concluded 
that  study? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that. 


BCr.  HEINZ.  It  Is  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania's  understanding  that  the 
study  took  up  many  months,  that  it 
was  Initiated  some  time  last  simuner. 
that  it  was  concluded  only  within  the 
last  several  weeks.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
conclusion  of  that  study  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  had  been 
waiting  for  and  that  it  was  such  a  com- 
plex matter  that  it  took  the  Treasury 
Department  6  months  nearly  of  inter- 
nal studies. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Mlssoiul 
seems  to  be  occupied  on  other  matters. 
I  wish  that  he  would  also  respond,  per- 
haps he  can.  for  the  record  as  to  a 
similar  question  regarding  the  anti- 
trust aspects  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WlU  call  the  roU. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Vir.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  day,  routine  morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements  were  submitted,  as  fol- 
lows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

OniOLLXD  BILL  AND  JOIHT  RXSOLUTIOII  SIGIflD 

At  1:14  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  foUowlng  enroUed  biU  and 
Joint  resolution: 

H.R.  12S1.  An  set  to  apportion  funds  for 
construction  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  E)efenae  Highways  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986  and  substitute  highway 
and  transit  projects  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985;  and 


H.J.  Ret.  60.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  3.  1985,  as 
"Women's  History  Week." 

The  enroUed  blU  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  THxmicoifD]. 

At  5:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  foUowing  Joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concturenee  of 
the  Senate: 

HJ.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  10  through  16.  1965,  as 
"National  Employ-the-Older  Woricer  Week"; 

The  message  also  annoiuiced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  foUowlng 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  79.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  March  7.  1985.  until  March 
19. 1985. 


MEASURE  REFERRED 
The  foUowing  Joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJ.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  10  through  16.  1985.  as 
"National  Employ  the-Older- Worker  Week;" 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICA-nONS 

The  foUowing  commimications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-579.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Taiwan:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-580.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  plans  to  study 
certain  functions  at  several  military  instal- 
lations for  conversion  from  in-house  to  per- 
formance under  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-S81.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Major  Defense  Issues  Being  Addressed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-582.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to 
hostile  fire  or  Imminent  danger  in  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-583.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  de- 
fense transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  ort  Officer  Responsibility  Pay  for 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-584.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank    transmitting,    pursuant    to    law.    a 


report  on  January  19t5  transactions  Involv- 
ing Communist  countries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urtwn  Affairs. 

XX;-685.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  snd  Exchange  Com- 
mission trananlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  requesting  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1986-87-88;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-586.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  planned  fun^ng  for  a 
project  in  excess  of  the  amount  authorized; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-S87.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legidation  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  foreign  fishing  fees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-588.  A  commimication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  weather  modification  reporting 
functions;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-589.  A  communlcatiiMi  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fourth  quarter  report  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-590.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EnviriHunental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  training  for  operators  of  pub- 
licly owned  wastewater  treatment  plante;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-591.  A  commimication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Agency's  long-range  research 
agenda  for  1986-1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs. 

EC-592.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  an  agreement  for  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  VS.  troops  from  Grenada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-593.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  transmitting,  pursiuuit  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation's 
Financial  Statements  for  the  Tears  Ended 
September  30.  1984  and  1983";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-S94.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  IJnited  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  determination  by  him  to  con- 
tinue peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  with 
EDRATOM;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-595.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  DJS.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Manag- 
ing the  Cost  of  Government— Building  an 
Effective  Financial  Management  Struc- 
ture"; to  the  CTommlttee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-596.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller (3eneral  of  the  n.S.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  listing  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Reports  issued  during  Janu- 
ary 1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-597.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  bacUog  of  uninvestigated  ne- 
glect reports  In  the  Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ices Division  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 


EC-59e.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
tranmltting,  puruant  to  law,  a  report  od  a 
computer  match  program  Involving  Marine 
Corps  allotments  paid  to  recipients  in  New 
York  City  and  current  public  aaristanoe/ 
food  stamp  redpienU  in  New  York  Citr.  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  ACtain. 

BC-699.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commlasitm  tranamitttng,  punniant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  1984  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  repent:  to  the  Committee  <m  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-600.  A  communication  tram  the  Direc- 
tor of  Civilian  Personnel  of  tlie  Unifonned 
Services  Univeistty  of  the  Health  Sdenoes 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
annual  pensions;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental Affairs. 

EC-601.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  ACT  6-11;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-602.  A  ocRnmilnication  from  the  Cbair- 
man  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  6-12,  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-603.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"EUgibOity  Verification  and  Privacy  in  Fed- 
eral Benefit  Programs:  A  Delicate  Balance"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-604.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Corporation  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy. 

EC-60S.  A  commimlcatfam  from  the  Vmt- 
dom  of  Information/Privacy  Officer  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transnit- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commiasion  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

'EC-9M.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  submit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's  Annual 
Report  covering  the  implementatloo  of  Its 
administrative  responsibility  during  calen- 
dar year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-607.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an 
annual  report  for  the  calendar  year  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-608.  A  commimication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  annual  report  for  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-609.  A  communication  fran  the  Direc- 
tor of  Community  Relations  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  foUowlng  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  Ue  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-81.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
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"RnoLonoii 


UM 


"Whereu.  offldmli  of  the  current  Presl- 
dentlml  administration  have  developed  a 
packace  of  proposed  chances  In  various 
farm  programs  and  will  submit  the  various 
proposals  to  the  VA.  Congress  in  the  near 
future:  and 

"Whereas,  the  pnvosals  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  Include  the  reduction  of  price 
support  programs,  the  termination  of  set- 
aside  programs,  elimination  of  the  farm- 
owned  grain  reserve  program,  new  limits  on 
direct  subsidy  payments,  the  phase  out  of 
dairy  supports,  and  a  gradual  elimination  of 
"target  price"  payments:  and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Arkansas  and  the 
nation  rely  heavily  on  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  any  action  at  the  national  level 
which  la  detrimental  to  agriculture  and  the 
American  farmer  has  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  the  SUte  of  Arkansas  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole:  and 

"Whereas,  the  farmers  of  this  SUte  and 
the  nation  are  currently  in  a  serious  agricul- 
tural depression  and  even  moderate  changes 
In  government  farm  programs  could  have  a 
widespread  catastrophic  impact  on  the 
American  farmer  and  the  overall  economy 
of  the  country:  and 

"Whereas,  this  is  a  most  inopportune  time 
for  the  consideration  of  any  substantial  re- 
duction in  VS.  farm  support  programs  or 
any  other  change  in  UJ3.  farm  policy  which 
will  adversely  affect  the  American  farmer 
now  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sev- 
enty-fifth General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Arkansas,  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
concurring  therein: 

"It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Arkansas  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  approval  by  the  VS. 
Congress  of  the  changes  in  farm  programs 
proposed  by  the  present  administration  offi- 
cials would  be  highly  detrimental  to  Arkan- 
sas farmers  and  farmers  of  the  nation  and 
would  adversely  impact  the  entire  economy 
of  the  country  and  that  this  is  a  most  Inop- 
portune time  for  the  Congress  to  make  any 
major  changes  in  government  farm  pro- 
grams or  policies. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  General 
Assembly  sincerely  urges  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  reject  any  pro- 
posed changes  in  U.S.  farm  programs  which 
would  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the 
farmers  of  this  country  and  on  the  overall 
economy  of  the  nation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adop- 
tion of  this  Resolution  a  copy  hereof  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Del- 
egation." 

POM-82.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Ar- 
kansas: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

"Hocsx  CoMCUKKxirr  Rksolutioii 

"Whereas,  officials  of  the  current  Presi- 
dential administration  have  developed  a 
package  of  proposed  changes  in  various 
farm  programs  and  will  submit  the  various 
proposals  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  the  near 
future:  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposals  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  Include  the  reduction  of  price 
support  programs,  the  termination  of  set- 
aside  programs,  elimination  of  the  farmer- 
owned  grain  reserve  program,  new  limits  on 
direct  subsidy  payments,  the  phase  out  of 
dairy  supports,  and  a  gradual  elimination  of 
'target  price'  payments:  and 


"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Arkansas  and  the 
nation  rely  heavily  on  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  any  action  at  the  national  level 
which  is  detrimental  to  agriculture  and  the 
American  farmer  has  a  serious  advene 
effect  on  the  SUte  of  Arkansas  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole:  and 

"Whereas,  the  farmers  of  this  State  and 
the  nation  are  currently  in  a  serious  agrictil- 
tural  deprenion  and  even  moderate  changes 
in  government  farm  programs  could  have  a 
widespread  catastrophic  impact  on  the 
American  fanner  and  the  overall  economy 
of  the  country:  knd 

"Whereas,  this  is  a  most  Inopportune  time 
for  the  consideration  of  any  substantial  re- 
duction In  X3A.  farm  support  programs  or 
any  other  change  in  U.S.  farm  policy  which 
will  adversely  affect  the  American  farmer 
Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  SUte  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein: 

"It  is  the  consensus  of  the  Arkansas  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  approval  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  of  the  changes  in  farm  programs 
proposed  by  the  present  administration  offi- 
cials would  be  highly  detrimental  to  Arkan- 
sas farmers  and  farmers  of  the  nation  and 
would  adversely  Impact  the  entire  economy 
of  the  country  and  that  this  is  a  most  inop- 
portune time  for  the  Congress  to  make  any 
major  changes  in  government  farm  pro- 
grams or  policies. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  General 
Assembly  sincerely  urges  the  current  session 
of  the  VS.  Congress  to  reject  any  proposed 
changes  in  D.S.  farm  programs  which  would 
have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  farmers 
of  this  country  and  on  the  overall  economy 
of  the  nation. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  upon  adop- 
tion of  this  Resolution  a  copy  hereof  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Del- 
egation." 

POM-83.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts:    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
"RisoLcrrioHS  Mkmorializihg  tkk  Congress 

or  THE  United  States  to  Ban  Cheoit  Card 

SOKCHARGBS 

"Whereas.  Federal  legislation  banning  the 
imposition  of  surcharges  on  credit  card  pur- 
chases for  the  past  eight  years  expired  on 
February  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-four:  and 

"Whereas,  surcharging  would  be  inflation- 
ary to  all  consumers  by  creating  a  two-tier 
pricing  system  that  would  also  limit  cash 
discounts:  and 

"Whereas,  surcharges  would  be  particular- 
ly harmful  to  the  seven  out  of  ten  Ameri- 
cans who  rely  on  credit,  many  of  whom  are 
elderly  and/or  poor:  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  surcharge  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  Commonwealth's 
anti-surcharge  and  usury  laws:  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  Is  pending  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  that  would 
permanently  ban  surcharges:  now  therefore 
belt 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  adopt  legislation  which 
would  permanently  ban  the  Imposition  of 
credit  card  surcharges:  and  be  It  further 

"Retolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk 


of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congrea  and  to  each  If  ember 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

POftC-M.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
relating  to  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Drunk  Drivinr.  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-45.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  Fourth  Northern 
Marianas  Commonwealth  Legislature;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"HoosK  Ris.  No.  76 

"Whereas.  Micronesian  war  claims  were 
recognized  in  the  1963  Treaty  of  Peace  t>e- 
tween  the  governments  of  the  U.S.  and 
Japan:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Government, 
pursuant  to  that  Treaty,  negotiated  the  Mi- 
cronesian war  claims  with  Japan  In  1969, 
without  the  input  or  repreaenUtion  of  the 
people  of  Micronesia:  and 

"Whereas,  in  1971  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  into  law  Public  Law 
93-39.  the  Micronesian  Claim  Act:  and 

"Whereas,  a  Micronesian  Claims  Commis- 
sion was  established  which  determined  the 
amount  of  the  Micronesian  claims:  and 

"Whereas,  subsequently  in  1977  Congress 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-134  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  the  sums  necessary  to 
pay-off  the  $24.1  million  in  outstanding 
"ntle  I  claims:  provided,  that  Japan  make  a 
contribution  to  the  Trust  Territory  in  goods 
and  services  of  half  the  total  amount:  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  has  already  donated  goods 
and  services  to  the  Trust  Territory  in  the 
neighborhood  of  tl2  million:  and 

"Whereas,  the  only  Impediment  to  the 
payment  of  these  claims  Is  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  certify  that  this  condition 
has  been  met:  and 

"Whereas,  these  beliefs  and  views  of  the 
Commonwealth  House  of  RepresenUtives 
are  also  shared  by  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  (See  Committee  I>rint 
No.  6,  March  15,  1984.  Report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget):  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  13  years  since  the 
esUbllshment  of  the  Micronesian  Claims 
Commission  and  still  the  adjudicated  claims 
have  not  been  honored:  and 

"Whereas,  in  spite  of  the  dire  need  for 
these  funds,  many  of  these  claimants,  who 
are  now  old  or  have  already  died  will  never 
personally  see  these  funds:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth Legislature  Is  of  a  similar  opinion  as 
evidenced  by  Senate  Resolution  4-50,  which 
we  hereby  endorse:  now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives, Fourth  Northern  Mariana  Com- 
monwealth Legislature,  Fourth  Regular  Ses- 
sion, 1984  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  all  MIcronesians  we  re- 
spectfully request  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment to  expedite  the  payment  of  these 
claims  to  all  MIcronesians,  but  especially  to 
those  claimants  who  are  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands: and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  that  the  SecreUry  of  Inte- 
rior is  urged  to  wade  through  the  bureau- 
cratic red  Upe,  In  favor  of  compassion  for  a 
race  of  people  who  suffered  because  of  a 
war  that  was  imposed  upon  them  and  who 
now  continue  to  suffer  by  being  denied  what 


a  n.8.  CommisBlon  has  determined  13  years 
ago.  Is  their  Just  compensation;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  that  all  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands 
Resident  Representative  to  the  United 
States  are  respectfully  requested  to  support 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  In  this 
matter,  by  whatever  means  at  their  disposal; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  shall  certi- 
fy and  the  Chief  House  Clerk  shall  attest  to 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  and  shall 
thereafter  transmit  a  certified  copy  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  United  SUtes  Congress,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  the  Honorable  George 
Schults.  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Hon- 
orable William  Clark,  to  the  Representative 
of  Guam  to  the  United  States,  the  Honora- 
ble Won  Pat,  Member  of  Congress,  to  the 
CNMI  Resident  RepresenUtlve  to  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Froilan  C. 
Tenorio.  to  the  President  of  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia,  the  Honorable  Tosiwo 
Nakayama.  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Belau,  the  Honorale  Haruo  Remelllk.  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Mar- 
shalls,  the  Honorable  AmaU  Kabua,  to  the 
Presiding  Officers  of  the  Micronesian  SUtes 
Legislatures,  and  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Honorable  Pedro  P.  Tenorio." 

POM-86.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
"Resolutions    MKHoauuznia    The    Con- 
gress or  The  UmrxD  States  To  Save  and 
Protict  The  AioMCAjf  Shoe  Imditstrt. 

"Whereas,  in  the  last  ten  years,  over  three 
hundred  shoe  factories  in  the  United  States 
have  gone  out  of  business,  unable  to  com- 
pete with  cheap  foreign-made  footwear,  and 
idling  thousands  of  American  workers;  and 

"Whereas,  Foreign  imports  of  footwear 
now  represent  seventy  to  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  footwear  sales  in  the  United  SUtes: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  international  trade  Com- 
mission has  been  unwilling  to  provide  a  fair 
hearing  relative  to  the  injury  to  the  United 
SUtes:  footwear  industry  by  importa  of  for- 
eign-made footwear  and 

"Whereas,  MassachusetU  is  the  fifth  most 
important  footwear  producing  SUte  in  the 
Nation  and  is  the  leading  supplier  of  compo- 
nent and  services  to  the  footwear  manufac- 
turers of  the  country;  and 

"Whereas,  the  domestic  shoe  industry.  In- 
cluding manufacturers  and  suppliers,  now 
create  over  two  hundred  thousand  Jobs 
which  will  be  lost  without  immediate  reme- 
dial legislation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  now  considering  measures  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  American  footwear  indus- 
try, including  amendments  to  the  trade  Act 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  now 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  BCassachusette  Senate 
memorializes  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  immediately 
act  on  pending  legislation  to  save  and  pro- 
tect the  American  footwear  industry  from 
further  unfair  competition  from  foreign  im- 
ports: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  cleric 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
senUtives.  the  President  pro  tem  of  the 


Senate  and  members  of  Congress  from  the 
Commonwealth." 

POM-87.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"SkHATi  Rksolutioii  No.  38 

"Whereas,  Recently,  it  has  come  to  the  at- 
tenUon  of  public  officials  that  2X000  Michi- 
gan homeowners  whose  property  taxes  are 
submitted  to  local  treasurers  by  their  mort- 
gage company  did  not  have  their  winter 
taxes  paid  before  the  end  of  1984.  This  foul- 
up,  charged  to  a  computer  program  failure, 
has  affected  the  deducUbUity  of  these  taxes 
for  the  homeowners'  1984  federal  income 
tax  returns:  and 

"Whereas,  For  the  22,000  Michigan  home- 
owners affected  by  this  situation,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  will  lose  about  $7  million  in 
federal  tax  deductions,  or  $2.1  million  in 
lost  tax  beneflte,  for  1984.  For  many  of  the 
individuals  involved,  this  loss  of  an  impor- 
tant deduction  to  their  federal  income  tax 
returns  can  make  the  difference  between 
whether  or  not  they  will  receive  a  1984  tax 
refund  from  the  government;  and 

"Whereas,  In  an  effort  to  assist  the  affect- 
ed homeowners,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  been  requested  to  waive  a  require- 
ment that  property  taxes  must  actually  be 
paid  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  claimed 
for  a  tax  deduction.  However,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Servioe  has  sUted  that  it  is  merely 
the  intermediary  in  this  situation  and  that 
only  Congress  can  provide  the  necessary 
remedy  through  legislation.  The  important 
point  involved  here  is  that  the  homeowners 
themselves  had  operated  in  good  faith  by 
paying  taxes  into  escrow  accounts  as  part  of 
their  monthly  house  payments,  and  they 
had  anticipated  that  the  mortgage  company 
would  perform  its  customary  service  of  pass- 
ing the  payments  along  to  the  local  treasur- 
ers before  the  end  of  the  year.  Therefore, 
since  these  homeowners  had  fulfilled  their 
responsibUlty,  it  would  seem  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
afford  them  the  sUtutory  relief  necessary 
to  allow  that  their  property  taxes  be  eligible 
for  deduction  to  their  1984  federal  Income 
tax  returns;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  legislatively  body  hereby  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
enact  legislation  necessary  to  allow  home- 
owners whose  mortgage  company  failed  to 
pay  their  1984  property  taxes  before  the 
end  of  1984  to  claim  those  taxes  as  a  deduc- 
tion to  their  1984  federal  income  tax  re- 
turns: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  tramsmltted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Michigan  con- 
gressional delegation." 

POM-88.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the  Cmn- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  129 

"Whereas,  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
which  ended  over  a  decade  ago  is  still  a 
tragic  memory  for  those  who  returned  as 
well  as  to  the  many  families  who  lost  loved 
ones;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
recognizes  the  many  sacrifices  made  by  the 
veterans  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
answered  their  country's  call  in  order  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  a  strong 
national  defense;  and 


"Whereas,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
stai  approximately  2.500  Americans  imac- 
counted  for  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  many 
not  accounted  for  are  from  Virginia;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  failed  to  adequately  aocommodate 
American  humanitarian  and  compassionate 
oonoems  regarding  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of '  war  and  the  return  of  the  re- 
mains of  VS.  servicemen  and  civilians:  and 

"Whereas,  the  families  of  those  U.S.  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  have  suffered  greatly  and  have  lived 
with  uncertainty  because  the  govemmente 
of  Indochina  have  f  aUed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate accounting  of  those  still  missing:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
has  an  enduring  Interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Americans  listed  as  missing  or  otherwise  un- 
accounted for  in  Southeast  Asia;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  call  upon  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  end  the  years  of  uncertainty  for 
American  POW/MIA  families  by  releasing 
all  U.S.  prisoners  stUl  held,  providing  all  in- 
formation concerning  the  fate  of  U.S.  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  still  missing,  and  repa- 
triating all  American  remains  which  are 
now  in  their  possession  or  may  subsequently 
be  found;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  prq>are  copies  of  this 
resolution  for  transmittal  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  Congressional 
delegation  in  order  that  they  may  be  ap- 
prised of  the  sense  of  this  General  Assem- 
bly." 

POM-89.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  113 

"Whereas,  the  EctmienlcaJ  Patriarchate  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  located  in  Is- 
tanbul. Turkey,  has  existed  since  the  earli- 
est days  of  Christendom  and  is  the  source  of 
q;>iritual  life  and  Inspiration  of  the  Ortho- 
dox faithful  throughout  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  for  a  number  of  years  the  gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  has  pursued  a  course  of 
harassment  against  the  Patriarchate  and  its 
schools  and  churches.  Including  the  regis- 
tering of  all  sacred  items  and  declaring 
them  the  national  property  of  Turkey  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
School  of  Theology  on  the  island  of  H&lki  to 
a  modest  high  school  with  a  Turkish  princi- 
pal; and 

"Whereas.  TuiUsh  law  prohibits  repairs 
to  Christian  churches,  schools,  businesses 
and  homes  exceeding  250  liras,  or  less  than 
two  dollars,  without  permits,  which  are  sys- 
tematically denied  to  Greek  Orthodox  resi- 
dents of  the  country:  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  continuous  ef forte  on 
the  part  of  the  Turkish  government  to  seize 
the  income-producing  properties  willed  by 
Greek  Orthodox  people  to  the  hospitals  In 
Balukll.  Istanbul:  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  these  actions,  op- 
pressive conditions  exist  for  Greek  Ortho- 
dox people,  and  many  families  are  fleeing, 
reducing  the  ethnic  Greek  populations  of 
Turkey  to  fewer  than  5,000,  many  of  whom 
are  sixty-five  years  old  or  older,  and 
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"Wheress.  the  human  richta  and  dvU  lib- 
erties of  Greek  Orthodox  people  must  be 
ensured,  and  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  freely  carry  on  Its  holy  mission; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virvinia,  the 
House  of  Delegate*  concurring.  That  the 
General  Assembly  hereby  memorialises  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  petition 
the  government  of  Turkey  to  protect  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians living  in  that  country;  and,  be  it 

"Reaolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  Is  hereby  Instructed  to  prepare  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  for  transmittal  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepreaenUtlves.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Virginia  Delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  order  that  they  may  be 
apprised  of  the  sense  of  this  body." 

POM-M.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Library  Association  Council 
urging  Congress  to  use  Its  authority  to  bring 
about  diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions 
against  the  South  African  Government:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-91.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  supporting  the  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  Crime  of  Genocide:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-93.  A  petition  from  a  Citizen  of  Con- 
cord. New  Hampshire  relating  to  ending 
United  States  technology  flow  to  the  Sovi- 
ets by  supporting  the  Human  Rights  and 
National  Survival  Act  of  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-93.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
relating  to  state  and  local  drug  enforcement 
efforts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-94.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
urging  several  states  to  establish  a  "Nation- 
al Arson  Awareness  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-95.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
CathoUc  War  Veterans  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  American  reestablishing  May  30th  as  Me- 
morial Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-96.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

"CoRcoMtEirr  RxsoLunor— H.  2342 

"Whereas,  by  Act  452  of  1982.  the  South 
Carolina  General  assembly  passed  the 
Southeast  Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Compact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  effective  means  for  the 
sale  and  efficient  disposal  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste  and  agreed  that  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  solving  the  disposal  problem 
is  on  a  regional  compact  basis;  and 

"Whereas,  because  the  United  States  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  In  1980  which  provides 
and  encourages  the  development  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  compacts.  It  Is  now 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  Southeast  IntersUte 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Compact:  and 

"Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  feels  that  it  must  protect  the 
health,  safety,  and  rlghU  of  Ita  citizens,  as 
well  as  its  environment:  and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina 
has  accepted  an  extremely  large  burden  of 
the  low-level  waste  disposal  responsibility 


for  the  United  SUtes  in  the  past  and  now 
finds  it  necessary  to  consider  alternative 
methods  to  the  compact  process  which  may 
negatively  impact  the  other  Southeast  Com- 
pact states  and  the  nation.  Now  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  by  this 
resolution,  urgently  request  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation  and  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  to  take  Immediately 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  ratify  the 
Southeast  IntersUte  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Compact. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Repesentatives.  and  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate." 

POM-97.  A  petition  from  a  Citizen  of  Con- 
cord. New  Hampshire  urging  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate Congressman  Dellums  and  his  sub- 
versive ties:  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  51.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

John  E.  Krings,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  double  aster- 
isk (**)  are  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Sena- 
tor since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  COHORESSIOlfAL  Rccoro 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
again. 

ROUnm  MILrTAMY  NOIOHAnONS  WHICH  HAVX 
BDCR  PXirSIIfO  WITH  THZ  SKIf  ATX  ARIIXD  SXSV- 
ICE8  COimiTTXS  THK  RXQDIRXD  LXHOTH  OF 
TIMK  AlfD  TO  WHICH  NO  OBJICTIOIfS  HAVK 
BKEN  aAISKD 

••1.  In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  504  ap- 
pointmenU  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  below  (list  begins  with  Mark  E. 
Murphy).  Ref.  #104 

"2.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  13  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Garald  L.  Bottorff ). 
Ref.  «106 

••3.  In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are 
24  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Kenneth  E. 
Berger).  Ref.  *107 

••4.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  126  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  Jerome  J.  Akerscm). 
Ref.  *108 


**6.  In  the  Army  there  are  20  appolnt- 
menu  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  George  F.  Chandler). 
Ref.  *109 

**e.  In  the  Army  there  are  31  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Alden  M.  Cun- 
ningham). Ref.  «1I0 

•*7.  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  1,370 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Thomas  E.  Forbess). 
Ref.  «1U 

Total.  2,088. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  of  Pebruary  26,  and  Pebru- 
ary  27.  1985.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  BYRD: 
S.  609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  ensure  fair  trade  opportunities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lkaht.     Mr.     KxmnDT.     and    Mr. 
CoHXH): 
S.  610.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1030  of  title 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  clarify  coverage 
with  respect  to  access  to  computers  operat- 
ed for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  611.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  completion  of 
Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  of  the  Central 
Arizona    project:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mattuiglt): 
S.  612.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  competitive  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams for  Federal  employee  organizations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jose  Al- 
berto Vrolyk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Orasslky,  Mr.  Nuim,  Mr.  DAJfroixB, 
and  Mr.  Hollihgs): 
S.  614.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3505  of  Utle 
44,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  further  reduce 
the   Federal   paperwork   burden   on   small 
businesses:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs.     

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  615.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  tiUe  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  with  respect  to  awards  of  expenses  of 
certain  agency  and  court  proceedings,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  616.  A  bill  to  expand  export  markeU  for 
VS.  agricultural  commodities,  provide  price 
and  income  protection  for  farmers,  assure 
consumers  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  prices,  continue  food  assist- 
ance to  low-income  households,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  GoRTOii,  Mr.  BoaxH.  and  Mr. 
Hnm): 


S.  617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  procedures  to 
eliminate  the  structural  deficit  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  procedures  to  eliminate  the  struc- 
tural deficit  in  the  Federal  budget:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs:  Jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  with  in- 
structions that  if  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  has  30  days  of  contln- 
ous  session  to  report  or  be  discharged. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  an>olnt- 
ment  of  an  additional  bankruptcy  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Utah:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  619.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Alena 
Placek:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
Triblx): 

8.  630.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  administer  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  for  Federal 
Government  employees:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DxCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMEHici): 

S.  621.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  His- 
panic Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  in  various  Federal  depart- 
menU  and  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DxCONCINI: 

8.  622.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  transmit  certain  annual 
reports  to  Congress  to  faclllUte  the  orderly 
expansion  of  the  National  Cemetary 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DkCONCINI  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Gold  WATER): 

S.  623.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  national  cemetery  in  Maricopa 
County,  AZ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  obligations  secured  by  installment 
notes  be  treated  as  payments  on  such  notes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.  625.  A  bill  to  include  the  offenses  relat- 
ing to  sexual  exploiUtlon  of  children  under 
the  provisions  of  RICX>  and  authorize  civil 
suits  on  behalf  of  victims  of  child  pornogra- 
phy and  prostitution:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAS: 

S.  626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 
quire easements  for  conservation,  recre- 
ational, and  wildlife  purposes  in  wetlands, 
upland,  and  highly  erodlble  land  which 
secure  cerUin  delinquent  loans  owed  to  the 
United  SUtes  under  any  law  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  627.  A  bill  to  promote  and  expand  the 
vitality  of  the  U.S.  copper  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  Mr.  Stevehs  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  LoifO): 

S.  628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  application  of 
the  stock-voting-rights  passthrough  to  cer- 
tain employee  stock  ownership  plans,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DixoM): 


8.  629.  A  bill  to  extend  and  modify  the  Net 
Worth  Certificate  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
posea;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
8.  630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  le  wards  to  individuals  providing  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
peraons  guilty  of  killing  or  kidnaping  a  Fed- 
eral drug  law  enforcement  agent:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHA^EE: 
S.  631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  a  mandatory 
section  338  election  In  hostile  stock  takeov- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoTmHAM,  and  Mr.  Dons): 
S.  633.  A  bill  to  continue  the  authorization 
for  Federal  Crime  Insurance  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wdckxr.  Mt.  Proxmikk,  Mr.  Sah- 
BAms,  Mr.  Levih,  Mr.  Kxrrt,  Mk. 
MoTHiHAii,     Mr.     Habt,     and     Mr. 

RiBGUC): 

S.  635.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposition  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  system  of  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ckan- 

ston,  Mr.  Snais.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 

IHOITYX,  and  Mr.  Hecht): 

S.  636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of 

gold  coins;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 

Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Melchxr): 
S.  637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  allow  a  worker  to  be 
employed  in  any  nonrailroad  employment 
and  still  qualify  for  an  annuity,  subject  to 
current  deductions  in  the  tier  1  benefit  on 
account  of  work  and  new  deductions  in  the 
tier  2  benefit  if  the  employment  is  for  his 
last  nonrailroad  employer:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiMGS): 
S.  638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Rail  Corporation  to  the  private  sector, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon. 
By   Mr.   WALLOP  (for   himself,   Mr. 
MoTmRAH,    Mr.    Boheh,    and    Mr. 
SncMS): 
S.  639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  treat- 
ment and  recordkeeping  requirements  with 
respect  to  automobiles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Anns  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  require  the  making  of  commlt- 
menU  to  guarantee  loans  or  insure  invest- 
ments under  the  authority  of  such  Acts  in 
the  full  amounts  provided  by  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  641.  A  bill  to  preclude  certain  restric- 
tion of  loan  guarantee  and  loan  insurance 
authority  under  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
of  1974;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

S.  642.  A  bill  to  preclude  the  Department 
of  Energy  from  impounding  loan  guarantee 


or  loan  authoritjr,   to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

a  643.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  guarantee  or 
insure  loans  under  such  Act  in  the  full 
amount  provided  by  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  644.  A  bill  to  provide  that  loan  guaran- 
tees in  certain  programs  shall  be  limited 
only  by  the  availability  of  qualified  appli- 
canU  and  limitations  in  appropriations  Acts: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sdenoe, 
and  TransporUtlon. 

8.  645.  A  biU  to  provide  that  loan  guaran- 
tees in  an  economic  development  program 
shall  be  limited  only  by  the  availability  of 
qualified  ^qiUcante  and  limitations  oa  ap- 
propriations Acts;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

S.  646.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busineas. 

S.  647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  to  preclude  the  im- 
poundment of  loan  guarantee  or  loan  insur- 
ance authority:  to  the  Committee  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

8.  648.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  into  commitments  to 
guarantee  or  insure  authorized  loans  in  the 
full  amount  provided  by  law  for  such  loans: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture.  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry. 

S.  649.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  establish  a  minimum  level 
of  guarantee  and  insurance  authority;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urt>an  Affairs. 

S.  650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  mtnimiitn  level  of  guarantee  and 
insurance  authority:  to  the  Committee  on 
wanMny,  Houslng.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  651.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  commitrnwits 
under  Federal  loan  guarantee  and  insurance 
programs  are  entered  into  in  the  full 
amount  provided  by  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   CHAFEE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Statvoro.    Mr.    Behtsxh    and    Mr. 
Mitcrxll): 
S.  652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CHean  Water 
Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  653.  A  bill  to  name  the  Federal  BuUdlng 
located  at  1200  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.,  as  the  "Ariel  RIos  Memo- 
rial Federal  Building":  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By    Ur.    EXON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Zorinskt,  Mr.  Mttchell 
and  Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.    654.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Biomass 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980  to 
clarify  the  intention  of  Section  221  of  the 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Kassebavm,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers,   Mr.    ExoN,    Mr.   Hickles.   Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY.  Mr.  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Long): 
S.  655.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Central  IntersUte  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Compact;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoRKOWSKi.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Bosch- 
WITZ.  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  Lautkn- 
BERC,  Mr.  NimN,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mi.  Lugar.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Quayix 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
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BBmxN.  Mr.  Oou.  Mr.  Hkrt.  Mr. 
DBCoRCim,  Mr.  Hraiz.  Mr.  East,  Mr. 
HoLums.  Mr.  Cocrbam.  Mr.  Biiai>- 
unr.  Mr.  Oimoii.  Mr.  OLiini  and  Mr. 
F(Mu>): 
8.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  procUim 
March  22.  1985  as  "National  Eneny  Educa- 
tion Day". 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
BJ.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  "Compact  of  Free  Association",  and  for 
other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  STMMS: 
SJ.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  June  10  through  16. 
as  "National  Scleroderma  Week":   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBBOSSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brut): 
S.   Res.   95.   A   resolution   to   direct   the 
Senate,  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel,  to  repre- 
sent MaUn  Jennings  in  "Alaskans  for  Nucle- 
ar Arms  Control  Political  Action  Committee 
V.  Chamey.  et  al.":  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAH.  and  Mr.  KxmiKDT): 
S.  Con.  Res.  26.  A  concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  and 
rubber  buUets  against  civilians:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moy- 
mHAN,  Mr.  KonfDY,  and  Mr.  Pkll): 
S.  Con.  Res.  27.  A  concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  outlaw  the  Ulster  Defense  Asso- 
ciation, its  membership,  activities,  and  any 
like  terrorist  organization:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

STArroRD,  Mr.  Dodd,  lb.  Hattiblo, 

Mr.     KnnfKDT,    Mr.    Sracm.    Mr. 

EAGixroN,    Mr.    Duxkhbbrger,    Mr. 

Bkhtskn,    Mr.    HOLUNOS,    and    Mr. 

RnoLE): 

8.  Con.  Res.  28.  A  concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

May  18.  1985,  should  be  commemorated  as 

the  20th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 

of  the  Head  Start  Program  and  reaffirming 

congressional  support  for  the  Head  Start 

Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  ensure  fair  trade  opportuni- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Cohkh): 
S.  610.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1030 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  clar- 
ify coverage  with  respect  to  access  to 
computers  operated  for  or  on  behalf  of 


the  Federal  Oovemment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CLAKinCATIOIl  or  LAW  OH  ACCBSS  TO 
OOVBUniBIT  COMrUTBaS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  very  short,  but 
very  important,  bill  to  correct  far- 
reaching  legislation  that  was  hastily 
enacted  in  the  closing  days  of  the  98th 
Congress.  That  legislation  addressed 
the  growing  problem  of  computer 
crime.  My  bill,  which  is  cosponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Lbaht].  MassachusetU 
[Idr.  KsmiSDT].  and  Maine  [Mr. 
CoHXRl.  will  refocus  that  legislation 
on  its  important  objectives  and  will 
reduce  the  likelihood  that  it  wiU  be 
misused  to  cut  back  on  the  American 
public's  right  to  know  about  the  activi- 
ties of  its  government. 

Senators  will  surely  recall  that  at 
the  end  of  the  98th  Congress,  a  mas- 
sive anti-crime  amendment  was  tacked 
on  to  a  continuing  appropriations  reso- 
lution, passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan.  Much  of  the  Comprehensive 
CMme  Control  Act  of  1984  had  already 
been  examined  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Conmilttee.  and  by  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Law.  and  had  already 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  after  an 
opportimity  for  thorough  debate.  But 
a  few  of  its  most  important  provisions 
became  law  without  the  scrutiny  af- 
forded by  the  usual  legislative  process- 
es. The  computer  crime  provisions  of 
chapter  XXI  of  the  act  fall  into  this 
category.  The  subject  of  computer 
crime  is  relatively  new  and  highly 
complex,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Congress'  first  legislative  product  in 
this  area  is  marred  by  a  few  imperfec- 
tions. 

My  amendment  addresses  one  such 
problem  which  attracted  widespread 
attention  when  the  computer  crime 
legislation  passed  last  fall.  The  provi- 
sion of  the  act  now  codified  as  section 
1030(a)(3)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  makes  it  a  crime  to  "knowingly 
use  *  *  *  or  disclose  information  in 
(any)  computer  •  •  •  operated  for  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States"  when  the  defendant 
gains  access  to  the  computer  without 
authorization  or  his  conduct  exceeds 
the  scope  of  his  authorization.  The  lit- 
eral terms  of  this  enactment  sweep  too 
broadly. 

Oovemment  computer  data  bases 
now  include  vast  quantities  of  infor- 
mation on  every  conceivable  subject. 
Presumably,  all  of  this  data  is  com- 
piled for  some  public  benefit,  or  else 
the  Government  should  not  collect  it 
in  the  first  place.  The  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  [POIA]  expresses  the 
principle  that  all  govemment  informa- 
tion ought  to  be  readily  available  to 
the  American  people,  subject  only  to 
the  specific  exceptions  contained  in 
the  POIA  or  other  applicable  statutes. 
But  section  1030(a)(3)  seems  to  apply 


even  If  the  POIA  mandates  that  the 
Information  be  disclosed  upon  proper 
request.  As  a  result.  Information  to 
which  the  public  has  an  unfettered 
right  to  access  may  not  be  released  by 
a  govemment  employee  whose  author- 
ity to  obtain  it  from  a  computerized 
f  Ue  is  in  doubt. 

The  practical  impact  of  this  provi- 
sion on  the  administration  of  the 
POIA  is  not  hard  to  guess,  although  it 
is  distressing  to  contemplate.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  POIA  depends  on 
voltmtary  compliance  with  its  stric- 
tures. Individual  Federal  employees 
make  the  initial  decision  to  disclose  or 
withhold  a  Oovemment  doctmient 
sought  by  a  member  of  the  public: 
court  challenges  to  these  determina- 
tions are  relatively  rare.  The  enact- 
ment of  section  1030(aX3)  may  go  far 
toward  tipping  the  balance  of  these 
initial  decisions  against  the  principle 
of  open  govemment.  Even  if  it  is  clear 
that  the  computerized  information 
sought  falls  outside  any  POIA  exemp- 
tion, the  question  will  then  become 
whether  the  employee  asked  to  release 
the  daU  has  authority  to  obtain  it.  An 
incorrect  assertion  of  authority  could 
expose  the  employee  to  prosecution 
and  imprisonment.  Common  sense 
tells  us  that  in  any  close  case,  the 
doubt  will  be  resolved  against  disclo- 
sure: any  prudent  agency  official 
would  play  it  safe  and  let  the  courts 
decide.  By  discouraging  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  POIA.  the  1984 
computer  crime  legislation  could 
impose  an  unnecessary  obstacle  to  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

These  apprehensions  are  echoed  by 
many  of  those  most  vitally  concerned 
with  maintaining  the  vigor  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  including 
the  press.  The  New  York  Times,  in  an 
editorial  published  on  October  11. 
1984.  pointed  out  that  this  provision 
"would  let  agencies  bent  on  secrecy 
write  rules  that  threaten  criminal  pun- 
ishment for  divulging  even  unclassi- 
fied, nonsensitive  information,  merely 
because  it  is  stored  in  a  computer. 
Congress  might  thus  cut  itself  off 
from  whistle-blowers  and  deprive  the 
public  of  much  other  information." 
The  Times  concluded  that  the  law 
must  be  clarified  because  "no  criminal 
statute  should  ever  be  susceptible  to 
such  abuse." 

Motivated  by  these  concerns,  the 
Senate,  on  the  next  to  last  day  of  the 
98th  Congress,  unanimously  approved 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  5616,  the 
House-passed  computer  crime  biU. 
This  amendment,  which  I  introduced 
with  the  support  of  Senators  Leaht 
and  Kehncdt,  would  have  limited  the 
scope  of  section  1030(aK3).  The  prohi- 
bitions against  destruction,  modifica- 
tion, or  prevention  of  the  use  of  com- 
puterized infomation  were  left  un- 
changed. But  the  ban  on  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  such   information   was 


limited  to  the  most  sensitive  data  col- 
lected by  the  Oovemment:  Personally 
identifiable  Information,  as  defined  by 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Unfortimate- 
ly.  in  the  rush  toward  adjournment, 
the  House  of  Representatives  never 
acted  on  the  Senate  amendment  to  its 
bill.  Instead,  the  day  after  the  Senate 
passed  my  amendment,  the  far  more 
sweeping  version  of  section  1030(aK3) 
reached  the  President's  desk  at  the 
taU  end  of  the  crime  package,  and  that 
section  was  signed  into  law  along  with 
all  the  other  provisions  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act. 

Accordingly,  today  we  restate  our 
concem  about  this  subsection  of  the 
computer  crime  law  by  reintroducing 
the  same  amendatory  language  em- 
braced by  the  Senate  last  October.  We 
offer  it  not  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
but  as  a  sincere  attempt  to  limit  the 
sweep  of  the  disclosure  prohibition  to 
the  scope  we  believe  that  its  authors 
in  the  other  body  truly  intended.  We 
are  heartened  by  indications  that 
those  authors  are  sensitive  to  the 
problems  we  discern  in  the  enacted 
legislation  and  are  prepared  to  revisit 
the  issues  presented  by  section 
1030(aK3).  I  know  that  the  cosponsors 
of  today's  bill  all  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body,  principally  Representative  Wil- 
liam HucHxs.  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  as  well  as  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law,  Senator  Laxalt,  to  draft  legisla- 
tion that  will  deter  and  punish  crimi- 
nal abuse  of  Govemment  computer 
systems,  without  creating  roadblocks 
to  the  free  flow  of  Oovemment  infor- 
mation to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  bill  is  quite 
short,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  610 

Be  it  enacted  tm  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1030  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(3)  knowllngly  accesses  without  authori- 
sation a  computer  operated  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  or, 
having  accessed  such  a  computer  with  au- 
thorization, uses  the  opportunity  such 
access  provides  for  purposes  to  which  the 
authorization  does  not  extend,  and  by 
means  of  such  conduct  affecting  such  oper- 
ation, knowingly— 

"(A)  modifies,  destroys,  or  prevents  the 
use  of  information  in  such  computer,  or 

"(B)  uses  or  discloses  individually  identifi- 
able information  in  such  computer,  the  dis- 
closure of  which  is  prohibited  by  section 
552a(i)  of  title  5; '.• 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
Senator  Mathias  and  I  are  introducing 
today  fulfills  a  pledge  we  made  at  the 


end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to 
correct  a  serious  problem  with  the 
computer  crime  bill  passed  in  those 
last,  hurried  days. 

Actually,  this  bill  is  no  stranger  to 
the  Senate.  We  were  aware  of  some  of 
the  problems  with  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  and  on  October  11.  1984,  in- 
troduced and  later  passed  legislation 
containing  the  essence  of  the  bill  we 
now  reintroduce.  The  House  ad- 
journed without  acting  on  our  meas- 
ure, but  I  hope  and  believe  it  was  the 
crush  of  time,  and  not  disagreement 
with  us,  that  was  the  cause  of  the  in- 
action. 

For  the  issue  is  an  Important  one. 
The  computer  crime  statute  now  on 
the  books  makes  every  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  information  from  a  Gov- 
emment computer  a  crime,  whether  or 
not  the  person  doing  the  disclosing  is 
an  employee  of  Government  who  had 
legal  access  to  the  computer  or  a  so- 
called  computer  hacker  who  has 
gained  access  to  the  computer  without 
permission. 

It  makes  no  difference  under  this 
bill  that  a  Govemment  employee  who 
has  accessed  the  computer  lawfully 
discloses  information  that  is  not  secret 
or  classif ed.  It  can  even  be  information 
that  is  available  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Now  the  sponsors  of  last  year's  legis- 
lation claimed  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  limiting  whistleblowers.  But,  I 
see  little  room  for  a  Govemment  em- 
ployee with  a  real,  but  complex,  story 
to  tell  about  misconduct  or  gross  inef- 
ficiency to  tell  that  story  effectively 
without  dociunentatlon.  And  even  if 
that  documentation  is  available  to  the 
whistleblower  without  the  aid  of  a 
computer,  there  will  always  be  the  sus- 
picion that  information  originated  in  a 
computer,  and  employees  who  are  not 
also  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  going 
to  be  very  reluctant  to  (xtme  forward 
imder  these  circiunstances. 

Secrecy  in  Govemment  is  <%rtainly 
needed  in  specific  areas  where  security 
and  overriding  national  interests  are 
at  stake.  On  both  the  Intelligence 
Committee  and  Judiciary  Committee  I 
have  worked  to  preserve  and  protect 
that  legitimate  need. 

But  secrecy  as  a  general  operating 
principle  for  Govemment  is  perni- 
cious, and  laws  that  promote  unneces- 
sary secrecy — even  unintentionally— 
are  dangerous. 

The  first  amendment  rights  of  citi- 
zens are  severely  devalued  if  they 
don't  have  access  to  facts  about  Gov- 
emment. You  can't  speak  up  about 
something  that  is  hidden  in  a  Govem- 
ment file. 

At  the  worst,  this  bill  could  encour- 
age agency  and  department  heads  to 
overreach  and  to  clamp  down  on  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  contacts  between 
Govemment  employees  and  the  out- 
side world. 


At  the  least,  this  new  law  could  have 
a  strong  negative  impact  on  agency  re- 
sponses under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  because  employees  at  all 
levels  of  Govemment  now  know  that 
there  is  a  new  law  on  the  books  raising 
the  flag  of  caution  where  information 
about  Govemment  is  presented  to  the 
puUlc. 

Senator  Mathias  and  I  agreed  last 
year— and  continue  to  agree— that  con- 
duct which  "modifies,  destroys,  or  pre- 
vents the  use  of  informatimi"  in  a 
Govemment  computer  is  very  similar 
to  a  trespass  at  common  law  and  does 
not  significantly  implicate  first 
amendment  values. 

But  the  unauthorized  use  or  disclo- 
sure of  Information  from  a  Govem- 
ment computer  ought  to  be  made 
criminal  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  violate  the  standards  of  the  Pri- 
vacy Act— that  is  only  if  the  disclosure 
involves  individually  identifiable  infor- 
mation in  the  computer  whose  disclo- 
sure is  now  prohibited  by  the  act. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
makes  that  change.  To  those  col- 
leagues who  carefully  examine  every 
legislative  qualification  to  see  which 
ones  can  become  loopholes,  I  say  there 
is  no  need  to  worry.  This  amendment 
does  not  legitimize  any  conduct  that 
should  properly  be  labeled  criminal. 
You  will  find  no  loopholes,  but  you 
will  also  find  no  traps,  and  that's  the 
point. 

This  bill  is  a  modest  one.  I  have  not 
sought  to  add  an  amendment  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  nonaural  acquisi- 
tion of  information— a  problem  I  have 
discussed  many  times  in  this  body, 
arising  imder  the  Wiretap  Act  of  1968. 
That  law  does  not  cover  the  transmis- 
sion of  data,  such  as  <»mputer  trans- 
missions, and  in  the  age  of  computers, 
that  omission  must  be  corrected. 

I  am  working  on  broader  legislation 
to  deal  with  privacy  issues  which  arise 
from  data  and  video  transmissions  re- 
sulting from  the  new  information  and 
communications  technologies. 

But  for  good  order's  sake  I  will  intro- 
duce this  legislation  separately  and 
hope  that  the  present  bill  caa  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  through  both 
Houses.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  611.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  comple- 
tion of  Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  of 
the  Central  Arizona  project:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

COKPLSnON  OF  HOOKKB  DAM  AHD  HKSmVOIB 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President  on 
September  30.  1968.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  authorized  in  Public 
Law  90-537  the  Central  Arizona 
project.  The  project  was  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  irriga- 
tion water  and  municipal  water  sup- 
plies to  the  water-deficient  areas  of 
Arizona    and    western    New    Mexico 
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through  the  direct  diversion  or  ex- 
change of  water,  control  of  floods,  con- 
servation and  development  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  enhancement 
of  recreational  opportunities.  One  of 
the  units  of  Central  Arizona  project 
authorised  was  the  "Hooker  Dam  and 
Reservoir  or  suitable  alternative."  The 
New  Mexico  unit  was  authorized  to  de- 
velop 18,000-acre  feet  of  water  for  New 
Mexico's  use  by  primarily  municipal 
and  industrial  users.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior  was  authorized  to  contract 
with  water  users  in  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  OOa  River  in  amounts 
that  would  permit  18,000-acre  feet  of 
use  per  year. 

Since  that  authorization,  construc- 
tion of  the  major  elements  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project  is  well  advanced. 
The  works  necessary  to  bring  the 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
Phoenix  area  currently  are  expected 
to  be  completed  in  1986.  These  works 
are  necessary  to  deliver  water  to  Oila 
River  users  in  Arizona  to  offset  the 
effect  of  the  authorized  new  users  in 
New  Mexico.  Unfortimately.  the  work 
on  the  New  Mexico  project  has  not 
progressed  as  fast  as  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  State.  For  a  nimiber  of  years 
the  Ctovemor  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Interstate  Stream  Commission  have 
urged  that  the  completion  of  the 
works  in  New  Mexico  be  scheduled  to 
coincide  with  the  completion  of  the 
works  needed  to  bring  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  effect  the  necessary 
exchange  with  Oila  River  water  users 
in  Arizona. 

I  am  offering  this  bill  to  insure  that 
the  necessary  steps  toward  initial  con- 
struction be  taken  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. The  biU  would  set  specific  dates 
for  completion  of  the  site  selection 
and  environmental  impact  statements 
for  the  Hooker  Etam  or  alternative.  It 
further  orders  the  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or to  make  a  record  of  decision  with 
regard  to  the  project  as  soon  as  practi- 
cally possible  after  the  completion  of 
the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. With  the  bill,  it  is  my  hope  that 
construction  could  begin  as  early  as 
1988.  The  dates  specified  in  the  bill 
are  dates  currently  being  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  its  planning 
for  this  project. 

The  residents  of  the  Oila  River  area 
and  the  State  of  New  Mexico  are  un- 
derstandably frustrated  by  the  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  since  authorization  of  the 
dam  in  1968.  Feasibility  investigations 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  or  on  al- 
ternative site  began  in  the  1970's.  In 
1977  the  administration  directed  that 
no  additional  study  be  made.  It  was 
not  until  1980.  following  insistent 
urging  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  began 
its  current  upper  Oila  water  supply 
feasibility  study. 


In  1982  the  Department  of  Interior 
recognized  the  need  to  expedite  com- 
pletion of  this  project.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources ordered  the  feasibility  study 
for  the  site  to  be  expedited  from  the 
scheduled  spring  of  1986  to  the  fall  of 
1984.  Unfortunately,  this  1984  date  al- 
ready has  slipped  to  1985.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  move  toward  construction  of 
the  project  before  any  additional 
delay  occurs. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  dem- 
onstrated its  good  faith  in  the  effort 
of  completing  an  initial  site  determi- 
nation by  providing,  in  1983.  $300,000 
for  the  investigation  program  of  the 
Connor  site  near  Red  Rock.  NM.  The 
non-Pederal  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  New  Mexico  unit  of  the  Central 
Arizona  project  arose  out  of  the  cur- 
rent severe  Federal  budget  con- 
straints. The  State's  willingness  to 
invest  monejrs  in  the  site  selection 
process  is  commendable.  Local  resi- 
dents in  southwestern  New  Mexico 
have  actively  pursued  this  project 
since  its  authorization.  Concerned  citi- 
zens formed  the  Hooker  Dam  Associa- 
tion, which  has  been  active  in  keeping 
the  project  before  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's attention.  Their  effort  and 
determination  are  to  be  conunended. 

There  still  are  some  issues  to  be  re- 
solved besides  final  site  selection. 
These  include  finding  the  potential 
users  of  the  18.000  acre  feet  of  water 
to  be  made  available  for  New  Mexico 
and  the  places  of  use:  determining 
that  providing  this  water  to  New 
Mexico  can  be  accomplished  without 
causing  downstream  economic  injury 
or  cost;  resolving  any  water  rights 
issues  that  relate  to  this  project,  and 
mitigating  any  environmental  prob- 
lems. I  am  confident  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  working  with  the  State 
and  local  residents,  can  resolve  these 
issues  and  move  toward  construction 
of  the  project.  I  intend  to  offer  what- 
ever assistance  I  can  toward  this  end. 

In  order  for  this  project  to  be  com- 
pleted as  quickly  as  possible,  a  sched- 
ule for  action  is  necessary.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  biU  which 
provides  such  a  schedule.* 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mattiwoly): 
S.  612.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  competitive  health  insur- 
ance programs  for  Federal  employee 
organizations:   to   the   Committee   on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 
coMPrrmvx  rxaltr  irsuiiakck  plans  roR 

nSEHAL  EMPLOYKE  OROAITIZATIONS 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia.  Senator  Nuira.  in 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
permit  Federal  employee  groups  to 
offer  their  membership  the  most  cost- 
effective  health  care  program  possible. 
A  similar  proposal  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  as  a  part  of  the  Treas- 


ury. Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral  Oov- 
emment Appropriation  BiU.  but  was 
eliminated  while  in  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  present  law.  any  Federal  em- 
ployee organization  wanting  to  offer 
to  its  membership  its  own  health  plan 
had  to  submit  the  application  in  1979. 
This  cutoff  date  acted  as  a  barrier  to 
alternative  plans  already  approved 
under  the  Federal  employees  health 
benefit  program. 

This  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  create  a  90-day  window, 
allowing  the  members  of  the  employee 
group  to  transfer  their  enrollment  to 
the  new  plan  within  this  period  of 
time.  The  creation  of  this  90-day 
window  will  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
The  OPM  will  have  continuing  and 
full  authority  to  insure  that  any  ap- 
proved plan  meets  OPM  minimum  re- 
quirements. 

One  group  that  has  been  in  need  of 
an  opportunity  to  offer  a  competitive 
health  plan  to  its  members  is  the  Fed- 
eral Managers  Association.  This  na- 
tionwide organization  was  founded  in 
1913  and  now  has  over  17.000  mem- 
bers, representing  all  the  major  Feder- 
al agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  management  organi- 
zations in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  FMA  wiU  offer  the  health  plan  to 
its  bona  fide  members  only,  including 
retired  members. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
measure  and  allow  employee  groups 
the  right  to  offer  their  own  plan, 
thereby  giving  their  members  a  com- 
petitive chioce  in  the  area  of  health 
care  benefits.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Orassley,  Mr.  Nunm.  Mr. 
Dantorth.  and  Mr.  Rollings): 
S.  614.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3505 
of  title  44.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  fur- 
ther  reduce   the   Federal   paperwork 
burden   on   small   businesses:   to   the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

8MAIX  BUBimsS  PAPKXWORK  REDDCTIOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  I*resldent.  on 
February  6  of  this  year  I  Introduced  S. 
396,  the  "Small  Business  Fairness  Act 
of  1985."  a  measure  that  contained 
four  titles  of  importance  to  small  busi- 
ness. Title  III  of  that  bill  was  a  very 
sensible  paperwork  reduction  provi- 
sion, and  I  am  today  introducing  that 
provision  as  a  separate  bill  for  referral 
and  action  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. This  measure  will  require  Federal 
agencies  to  reduce  the  paperwork 
burden  on  small  businesses  by  at  least 
5  percent  a  year  for  the  next  3  years.  I 
am  pleased  that  Senators  Grasslct. 
Nuifif.  Dahporth.  and  Rollings  are 
Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors. 

Every  business,  large  and  small,  has 
too  much  Government  paperwork. 
But,   in   my   Judgment,   the   Federal 


paper  blimard  hits  small  businesses  es- 
pecially hard  because  they  have  fewer 
employees  and  less  resources  to  deal 
with  the  demands  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, by  comparison,  than  do 
larger  businesses.  Small  businesses  are 
less  likely  to  have  sophisticated  com- 
puters to  keep  track  of  correspondence 
and  financial  transactions,  and  less 
likely  to  have  employees  who  can 
devote  full  time  to  answering  the  end- 
less demands  of  Oovemment.  As  one 
who  once  made  a  go  of  it  in  a  hard- 
ware store  in  Charleston,  AR,  I  know 
full  well  what  small  business  people 
are  talking  about  when  they  complain 
about  Federal  paperwoiii.  and  I  be- 
lieve their  complaints  are  fully  Justi- 
fied. 

A  great  obstacle  to  small  business 
participation  in  the  Federal  procure- 
ment process  Is  paperwork.  Potential 
small  business  contractors  must  fre- 
quently respond  to  solicitations  which 
exceed  100  pages.  The  average  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  solicitation  for  1984 
was  84  pages,  plus  exhibits.  OMB  esti- 
mates the  procurement  paperwork 
burden  of  only  four  Federal  agencies 
is  1.25  billion  hours.  The  IRS  is  also  a 
major  culprit.  The  IRS  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  nonprocure- 
ment  paperwork  burden  imposed  by 
the  Federal  (3ovemment  in  1983. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem  is 
for  Congress  and  the  President,  by 
law.  simply  to  order  the  Bureaucracy 
to  cut  the  paper,  as  we  did  in  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  which  Senator 
Chilis  originally  authored.  We  cer- 
tainly need  better  oversight  of  the 
Federal  agencies,  but  we  can't  write 
their  forms  and  taUor  their  paperwork 
for  them.  So  I  propose  simply  to  order 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  reduce  the  Federal  paperwork  load 
for  small  businesses  by  5  percent  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years.  This  is  a 
fairly  modest  goal  that  I  am  confident 
can  be  met.  but  it  would  be  of  great 
help  to  small  business  men  and  women 
who  are  literally  swamped  with  Feder- 
al paperwork  requirements. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Senator  Chiles  for  his  very 
diligent  work  in  this  area.  Small  busi- 
nesses can  thank  him  for  the  countless 
hours  he  spent  hammering  out  the 
original  Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  to 
see  that  act  reauthorized  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  state- 
ment. I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly 
to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  on 
small  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  614 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentativea   of  the    United   States   of 


America  in  Congrett  OMuembUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Small  Busineas  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  of  1985". 

AMzmnaNT  lo  tbx  parswoik  XByocnoii 

ACT  OP  i««o 
Sac.  2.  Section  3606  of  UUe  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (»  and  intertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(4>  upon  enactment  of  this  paragraph— 
"(A)  set  a  goal  to  reduce  the  then  existing 
burden  of  Federal  collections  of  information 
on  amall  busineaaes  (as  defined  in  aectlon  3 
of  the  SmaU  BusinesB  Act  (15  D.S.C.  832)) 
by  not  leas  than  5  per  centum  by  Octol>er  1. 
l98S:and 

"(B)  for  each  of  the  next  two  yean  follow- 
ing, set  a  goal  to  reduce  the  burden  which 
existed  on  October  1  of  the  previous  year  by 
not  leas  than  an  additional  5  per  centum.".* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  615.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  awards  of 
expenses  of  certain  agency  and  court 
proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


■QDAL  ACCESS  TO  JITSTICS  ACT  AMKRIIMZirTS 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6.  I  introduced  S.  396.  the 
Small  Business  Fairness  Act  of  1985,  a 
measure  containing  four  titles  of  great 
importance  to  small  business.  One  of 
those  titles  was  a  reauthorization  of 
the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  and  I 
am  today  introducing  this  title  as  a 
separate  biU  for  referral  and  action  by 
the  i^ipropriate  committee. 

As  every  member  of  this  body 
knows,  this  measure  will  allow  small 
businesses  to  be  reimbursed  for  their 
costs  and  attorneys  fees  if  they  chal- 
lenge Federal  agencies  in  court  and 
are  successful.  This  measure,  for  rea- 
sons that  escape  me  entirely,  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  last  year. 

The  reasoning  for  this  bill,  which 
merely  extends  a  policy  which  Con- 
gress wisely  established  4  years  ago.  is 
simple.  We  believe  that  if  a  small  busi- 
ness successfully  challenges  the  Feder- 
al bureaucracy  in  court,  or  if  an 
agency  unfairly  accuses  a  small  busi- 
ness of  violating  the  law  and  the  busi- 
nessman vindicates  himself,  he  should 
be  able  to  recover  his  costs.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  knows  on  a  per- 
sonnel level  that  there  are  genuine 
cases  of  bureaucratic  abuse.  These 
cases  of  injustice  are  the  very  reason 
why  many  Members  are  motivated  to 
seek  public  office  in  the  first  place. 
And  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  not  found  on  his  or  her 
doorstep  citizens  who  have  been 
wronged  by  their  own  Oovemment.  At 
worst,  a  career  or  a  life  may  be  ruined: 
at  best,  the  individual  has  been 
wrongly  accused  and  has  had  to  incur 
great  expense  to  clear  his  name.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  take  a  cheap  shot  at 


the  Federal  bureaucracy,  but  there  are 
certainly  those  in  Government  who, 
from  time  to  Ume,  exercise  very  poor 
Judgment. 

Until  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act,  there  was  little  that  Members  of 
Congress  could  really  do  for  people 
who  had  suffered  such  a  wrong.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  Oovemment  is  not 
subject  to  suit  save  when  Congress 
says  so,  and  the  remedy  of  a  private 
relief  bill  is  cumbersome  and  impracti- 
caL  Equal  access  to  Justice  made  the 
promise  of  Justice  to  these  people  who 
had  gone  to  great  expense  to  chal- 
lenge agency  wrong,  or  who  had  suc- 
cessfully defended  themselves  against 
wrongful  agency  action. 

As  everyme  here  knows.  Congress 
renewed  this  promise  last  year  by  ex- 
tending the  Ekiual  Access  to  Justice 
Act.  The  President,  much  to  my 
dismay,  vetoed  this  important  legisla- 
tion after  the  98th  Congress  ad- 
journed. Of  course,  small  businesses 
owe  great  thanks  to  Senators  DeCon- 
cnri  and  Domenici.  and  several  others, 
who  have  worthed  long  and  hard  to 
make  a  reauthorization  of  equal  access 
a  reality.  They  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  this  bill,  and  I  want  them  to 
know  that  I  will  use  my  influence  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee  and  do 
all  I  can  to  make  it  a  reality  this  Con- 
gress. 

yir.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  measure  quickly,  so  that 
we  can  again  send  a  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  hope  that  this  year  he  will 
see  the  obvious  merit  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  sign  it  into  law.* 


By  Mr.  HFT.MS: 
S.  616.  A  bill  to  expand  export  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities, 
provide  price  and  income  protection 
for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abimdance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AiaUCULTUXK,  POOD.  TKADB.  AND  OOMSnVATION 
ACT 

Mr.  HET.MS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Agriculture.  Food. 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985. 
The  current  farm  and  food  statutes 
will  expire  this  year,  and  this  17-title 
omnibus  bill  will  revise  and  reauthor- 
ize those  expiring  authorities. 

BACKCROOHD 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  a 
process  I  began  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  In  May  1983. 1  sent  about  200 
letters  to  farmers.  economists, 
agribusinessmen.  academicians,  and 
Government  officials,  asking  them  to 
submit  papers  on  farm  policy  issues. 
The  result  of  that  effort  was  the  pub- 
lication of  a  print  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. entiUed.  "Farm  Policy  Perspec- 
tives: Setting  the  Stage  for  1985  Agri- 
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cultural  Legislation."  The  papers  In 
that  print,  representing  diverse  view- 
points, present  the  policy  options  for 
the  rewriting  of  domestic  farm  pro- 
grams in  the  1985  farm  bill. 

That  print  was  followed  by  a  second, 
similar  effort  dealing  with  U.S.  agri- 
cultural trade  policy.  The  print,  re- 
leased late  last  year,  was  entitled. 
"Trade  Policy  Perspectives:  Setting 
the  Stage  for  1985  Agricultural  Legis- 
lation." 

Drawing  on  those  efforts,  as  well  as 
on  the  listening  sessions  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  held  last  year  around 
the  country  and  the  hearings  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  held  on 
farm  policy.  I  have  prepared  legisla- 
tion which  will  set  U.S.  agriculture  on 
a  path  of  growth,  opportunity,  and 
profiUbillty. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  congres- 
sional work  on  the  1985  farm  bill,  the 
family  farmer  is  operating  under  ex- 
tremely difficult  circumstances.  Cur- 
rent farm  policy  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  a  situation  in  which  the 
family  farmer  is  unable  to  earn  a 
profit  on  his  work  and  investment. 
Commodity  surpluses,  which  depress 
prices  and  reduce  prohts.  are  a  direct 
cause  of  the  current  credit  crisis  so 
much  in  the  news  these  days.  As  we 
look  at  the  stress  in  rural  America 
today,  it  is  vital  that  we  understand 
why  that  stress  exists,  and  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  farm  policy  to  al- 
leviate that  stress. 

So,  the  first  question  that  must  be 
addressed  is.  "How  has  the  current  de- 
cline in  U.S.  agriculture  come  about?" 
The  decade  of  the  1970's  was.  in 
many  ways,  a  time  of  prosperity  in 
American  agriculture.  Booming 
demand  for  agricultural  commodities 
worldwide  raised  U.S.  exports  almost 
six-fold  during  that  decade.  At  the 
same  time,  high  inflation  and  double 
digit  interest  rates  began  boosting  pro- 
duction costs.  Paced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  meeting  world  demand,  and 
lured  by  inflation-driven  increases  in 
their  asset  values,  American  farmers 
expanded  and  increased  production  of 
virtually  every  commodity.  For  better 
or  for  worse.  U.S.  agriculture  made  a 
complete  and  irreversible  change  in  its 
organization  and  structure.  It  struc- 
tiured  itself  to  be  part  of  a  global  world 
economy. 

Then  came  the  grain  embargo  of 
1980.  It  was  a  shock  when  the  Oovem- 
ment  closed  down  the  very  large  17  to 
20  million  metric  ton  annual  Soviet 
market.  However,  worse  long-range 
damage  was  done  when  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  increased 
the  loan  rate  at  that  time  in  a  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  attempt  to 
soften  the  blow  of  the  embargo.  But 
their  actions  didn't  soften  the  blow  on 
farmers— they  made  the  blow  land 
harder  in  following  years.  The  boost  in 
loan  rates,  and  the  trend  of  higher 
price  supports  generally,  induced  an 


Increase  in  production  both  here  and 
abroad  at  the  very  time  the  world 
needed  an  economic  signal  to  reduce, 
not  increase,  production. 

This  sitiution  resulted  in  Congress 
writing  a  1981  farm  bill  that  Increased 
income  protection  mechanisms  and 
granted  successively  higher  price  sup- 
ports for  most  commodities.  But  even 
with  that,  the  1981  farm  bUl  was  se- 
verely criticized  as  miserly  and  tight- 
fisted,  and  barely  obtained  enough 
votes  to  become  law. 

But  the  experience  of  the  last  4 
years  has  shown  that  rigid  price  sup- 
ports written  into  law  are  not  practical 
for  today's  quickly  changing  global 
economy.  After  1981.  inflation  fell 
much  faster  than  anyone  predicted.  As 
inflation  fell.  U.S.  price  supports  rose 
much  faster  in  real  terms  than  Con- 
gress had  intended  in  the  1981  farm 
biU. 

Other  important  global  factors  have 
affected  U.S.  exports  the  last  4  years. 
World  recession  dampened  demand  for 
U.S.  commodities.  Debt  problems  in 
foreign  countries  reduced  their  ability 
to  buy  U.S.  commodities.  The  U.S. 
dollar  gained  in  strength  relative  to 
other  currencies,  making  it  more  ex- 
pensive for  our  customers  to  purchase 
D.S.  exports.  The  decline  in  world 
demand  led  foreign  countries  to  subsi- 
dize their  own  agricultural  exports 
and  engage  in  other  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices that  robbed  U.S.  farmers  of  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  clear  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  experience  of 
the  1981  farm  bill:  D.S.  agriculture 
policy  simply  must  be  flexible.  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  affected  more  by 
global  events  over  which  Congress  has 
no  control  than  by  the  farm  programs 
which  Congress  does  control.  Congress 
cannot  directly  affect  the  inflation 
rate  or  the  relative  value  of  the  dollar 
or  global  weather.  Thus,  the  agricul- 
tural economy  is  like  a  cork  floating 
on  the  ocean,  bobbing  up  and  down 
with  each  successive  wave.  The  Con- 
gress must  write  a  farm  policy  that  is 
flexibile  enough  to  adjust  to  these 
changing  world  conditions. 

Let  me  explain  as  simply  as  I  can  the 
problem  in  farm  policy.  Congress  has 
attempted  to  support  farm  Income  by 
gtiaranteeing  prices  above  market- 
based  levels  through  the  price  support 
loan  mechanism.  Farmers  who  partici- 
pate in  Government  programs  are  as- 
sured of  receiving  for  their  products  a 
price  at  least  equal  to  the  loan  rate. 
This  also  effectively  places  a  price 
floor  under  all  U.S.  production,  and 
even  for  all  production  worldwide.  As 
Congress  has  mandated  higher  and 
higher  loan  levels,  foreign  producers 
have  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Foreign  farmers,  with  the  help  of 
export  subsidies  from  their  govern- 
ments, find  it  easy  to  sell  commodities 
on  the  world  market  at  prices  below 
the  U.S.  loan  rate. 


So.  while  foreign  producers  move 
into  mariEets  that  U.S.  farmers  previ- 
ously occupied,  the  U.S.  Government 
is  forced  to  purchase  more  and  more 
of  this  country's  farm  surplus  produc- 
tion. The  U.S.  Government  response 
to  this  problem  has  been  to  impose 
acreage  reduction  programs,  which 
cost  taxpayers  money,  but  fall  to  cut 
overall  production,  and  simply  make 
more  room  for  foreign  producers  to 
bring  on  more  production  of  their 
own. 

Even  as  U.S.  policy  has  sought  to 
reduce  acreage,  surpluses  have  contin- 
ued to  mount  because  farmers  simply 
cultivate  more  Intensely  their  remain- 
ing acres.  So.  worldwide  agricultural 
production  has  increased.  The  result  is 
large  and  costly  domestic  surpluses, 
depressed  prices,  and  lower  real  farm 
income. 

Mr.  President,  current  farm  policy 
seems  to  have  placed  U.S.  agriculture 
on  a  vicious  3-  or  4-year  cycle.  The  cul- 
mination of  the  first  of  these  cycles 
was  the  payment-in-kind  program  of 
1983.  The  high  support  prices  had  in- 
duced such  a  large  surplus  that  the 
shortage  of  storage  space  and  the 
effect  on  prices  had  become  unman- 
ageable. Thus,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture implemented  the  PIK  pro- 
gram, removing  some  80  million  acres 
from  production  in  1  year. 

What  was  the  result?  Production 
was  cut  significantly  in  1983.  but  many 
experts  believe  the  reduction  was 
more  a  result  of  the  most  severe 
drought  in  50  years  rather  than  the 
PIK  program.  These  1983  reductions 
temporarily  boosted  prices,  but  U.S. 
farmers  were  injured  in  the  long  run 
because  loan  rates  rigidly  established 
above  market-clearing  levels  continued 
to  stimulate  increased  production  in 
other  countries. 

What's  worse  was  the  effect  of  the 
PIK  program  on  agribusiness.  The 
severe  acreage  cutback  meant  less  seed 
was  sold,  less  fertilizer  was  purchased, 
machinery  purchases  were  put  off  for 
another  year,  and  fewer  tractor  tires 
were  needed.  Agribusiness  of  every 
sort  suffered  acutely  as  a  result  of  the 
temporary  idling  of  that  production 
base. 

As  long  as  current  policy  remains  in 
place,  it  seems  certain  surpluses  like 
that  of  1983  will  continue  to  accumu- 
late every  3  or  4  years,  requiring  a 
PIK-like  acreage  reduction.  Can  farm- 
ers really  afford  to  take  30  or  40  per- 
cent of  their  land  out  of  production 
every  4  years?  Can  agribusiness  suffer 
a  30-  to  40-percent  loss  of  business 
every  4  years?  Can  the  taxpayers  bear 
the  immense  costs  involved? 

The  answer  to  those  questions  is  an 
unequivocable  "No."  Current  agricul- 
tural policy  Lb  like  an  old  car  that  has 
finally  worn  out.  One  reason  it  is  worn 
out  Lb  because  of  the  way  it  has  been 
driven.  High  price  supports  encourage 


production— which  I  liken  to  pressing 
the  accelerator  to  the  floor.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Government  has  placed 
both  feet  firmly  on  the  brakes  by 
paying  farmers  not  to  produce. 

So  now  our  agriculture  policy  car 
has  worn  out  brakes  and  a  burned  out 
engine.  It  needs  to  be  replaced.  What 
other  models  are  on  the  markets? 
What  are  the  alternatives? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  clear  al- 
ternatives. The  first  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  is  what 
I  shall  call  public  utility  agriculture. 

We  have  heard  agricultural  policy 
debated  at  some  length  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  past  several  weeks. 
And  that  is  why  I  confidently  can  say 
that  there  are  those  in  this  body  who 
support  this  model.  To  quote  one  such 
statement  heard  recently  In  this 
Chamber 

My  argument  is  that  for  our  farmeri  to 
have  a  decent  return  and  to  be  able  to 
engage  In  their  livellhoodB  and  to  be  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society,  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  to  ensure  that  there  is  indeed 
some  form  of  supply  management  program 
for  our  fanners. 

Such  a  policy  would  require  Govern- 
ment to  be  even  more  involved  in  the 
production  and  marketing  decisions  of 
each  farmer  in  all  of  the  commodities 
which  make  up  this  industry.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  approach  advocate 
that  prices  to  farmers  be  set  artificial- 
ly high— which  without  question 
would  result  in  even  greater  declines 
in  our  world  market  shares  and  prof- 
its. 

Advocates  of  this  kind  of  national 
program  agree  that  it  could  work  only 
if  the  United  States  virtually  closed  its 
borders  to  agricultural  trade.  Closing 
our  borders  would  have  two  negative 
effects.  First,  because  of  the  retalia- 
tion which  would  certainly  occiur.  the 
United  States  would  lose  foreign  agri- 
cultural markets  that  contribute 
nearly  $20  billion  aimually  to  our 
trade  balance.  Since  the  United  States 
is  already  suffering  from  a  large  nega- 
tive trade  balance,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
sacrifice  an  industry  that  contributes 
so  significantly  to  a  positive  balance  of 
trade. 

Second,  the  Govenunent  would  have 
to  permanently  idle  between  30  and  40 
percent  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  pro- 
duction base  for  its  food  and  fiber. 
That  is  the  amount  of  U.S.  production 
that  goes  to  the  export  market.  If  we 
close  our  borders,  it  follows  that  we 
also  shut  down  our  export  trade.  So  a 
public  utility  approach  would  mean 
that  either  30  percent  of  U.S.  farmers 
must  go  out  of  business,  or  each 
farmer  must  decrease  production  30 
percent. 

Make  no  mistake:  this  kind  of  public 
utility  agricutlure  will  mean  not  only 
30  percent  of  our  agricutlural  produc- 
tion will  go  out  of  business,  but  also  30 
percent  of  the  equipment  dealers,  30 
percent  of  the  farm  banks.  30  percent 


of  the  seed  dealers,  30  percent  of  the 
fertilizer  dealers,  and  30  percent  of  the 
kind  of  society  that  makes  up  rural 
America. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.8.  Government 
tried  aU  that  in  the  1950's.  It  didn't 
work  then  and  it  won't  work  now,  es- 
pecially in  the  global  business  econo- 
my to  which  we  have  now  structured 
U.S.  agriculture. 

To  illustrate  the  problem  of  farm 
policy  based  on  mandatory  production 
controls  on  each  farmer,  one  needs 
only  to  consider  the  tobacco  program. 

Without  question,  mandatory  pro- 
duction controls  on  tobacco  demon- 
strate that  when  such  policies  are 
combined  with  Government  estab- 
lished prices  for  commodities  above 
market-based  levels,  reductions  in 
quota  are  inevitable.  The  33-percent 
reduction  in  the  tobacco  quota  over 
the  past  decade  has  made  it  virutally 
impossible  for  farmers  to  realize  the 
efficiencies  of  production  necessary  to 
make  profits.  The  United  States  has 
seen  its  market  share  decline  from  65 
percent  of  the  world  trade  in  tobacco 
to  about  20  percent.  Much  of  the  to- 
bacco production  capacity  of  the 
United  States  has  been  transferred 
overseas. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  tobacco 
f turners  are  clamoring  for  reform  to 
allow  them  to  grow  more  tobacco  and 
to  be  competitive  in  the  marketplace. 
They  recognize  that  price  supports 
above  market-based  levels  result  in  the 
destruction  of  their  production  poten- 
tial and  the  demise  of  their  liveli- 
hoods. 

Because  the  program  has  become 
the  basis  for  the  structural  organiza- 
tion of  much  of  the  farming  in  the 
South— and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  are  dependent  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tobacco  quota  sjrstem— I 
strongly  believe  the  poundage  quota 
system  should  continue  for  that  par- 
ticular crop,  and  for  peanuts  as  well. 

However,  that  does  not  exempt  to- 
bacco from  the  need  to  become 
market-based  in  the  price  function, 
and  at  some  point  this  year  Congress 
may  address  that  question,  even 
though  tobacco  is  not  part  of  the  farm 
biU. 

So  if  current  policy  doesn't  work, 
and  a  public  utility  agriculture  can't 
achieve  its  objective  any  better.  Con- 
gress is  left  with  but  one  option:  there 
is  simply  no  alternative  but  to  retiun 
to  the  market  orientation  which 
guided  U.S.  farm  policy  in  the  1970's. 

When  I  say  market-oriented,  I  don't 
mean  a  free  market  with  no  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  agriculture,  de- 
spite that  frightful  caricature  drawn 
by  some  proponents  of  the  failed 
status  quo. 

No.  I  mean  that  now  is  the  time  to 
begin  a  3-  to  5-year  transition  toward 
market-orientation.  And  during  that 
transition,  my  bill  provides  for  a 
strong  safety  net  for  farmers. 


Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  describe 
In  the  most  general  terms  what  my  bill 
will  do  for  American  agriculture. 

My  bill  will  establish  UJS.  price  sup- 
ports at  market-based  levels,  leading 
to  expanded  UJS.  exports  and  greater 
profitability  for  farmers.  Coupled  with 
strong  export  provisions  that  provide 
substantial  aid  to  U.S.  farm  exports, 
mai^et-clearing  price  supports  will 
cause  more  production  adjustments  to 
take  place  abroad  than  here  at  home. 
This  means  that  foreign  producers 
who  expended  production  as  a  result 
of  high  U.S.  price  supports  will  now 
yield  world  markets  back  to  UJS.  farm- 
ers. 

My  bill  also  recognizes  that  farmers 
cannot  fight  foreign  government 
export  subsidies  on  their  own.  It  em- 
phasizes U.S.  export  assistance,  and 
demonstrates  to  predatory  exporters 
that  the  United  States  will  stand  by  its 
producers  and  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  give  farmers  opportunities  in 
the  export  market  as  long  as  foreign 
subsidies  continue. 

As  price  supports  are  brought  bade 
to  market-based  levels,  U.S.  agricul- 
ture will  be  placed  in  a  competitive  po- 
sition, poised  to  grow  and  expand,  in- 
stead of  in  the  position  of  permanent- 
ly idling  acreage  which  will  take  place 
under  current  policies. 

As  U.S.  agriculture  makes  the  transi- 
tion to  market-orientation,  my  biU  will 
provide  a  strong  safety  net  for  farmers 
by  providing  cash  payments  through 
the  target  price  mechanism.  The 
target  price  will  continue  to  provide 
Income  protection  for  farmers  who 
most  need  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
chorus  of  voices  saying,  "We  can't 
make  those  adjustments  now.  There  is 
too  much  stress  in  agriculture  today. 
They  will  have  to  wait." 

My  answer  to  that  is,  every  day  we 
delay  making  the  necessary  correc- 
tions in  policy  will  create  even  more 
distress.  This  Congress  cannot  evade 
the  truth  that  we  must  make  our  farm 
policy  work  for  American  farmers  and 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  also  vigor- 
ous in  its  conservation  concerns.  It  will 
diminish  the  squandering  of  the  soQ 
and  water  resources  that  has  been  en- 
couraged luider  present  policies. 

A  new  approach  to  research  In  the 
bill  will  target  available  funds  to  help 
family  sized  farmers  adopt  new  and 
present  technologies  to  help  them 
become  economically  viable  without 
costly  and  often  counterproductive 
Government  payments. 

Most  important,  this  is  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible bill  that  will  reduce  Govern- 
ment costs,  thereby  bringing  about  a 
reduction  in  interest  rates.  I  am  not  a 
supporter  of  market  orientation  in 
farm  policy,  however,  simply  because 
it  happens  to  cost  less,  but  rather  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  farm  policy  for 
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fanners.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  least 
costly  of  the  alternatives  however,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  fanners 
with  those  interest  rate  problems  that 
are  so  bedeviling  to  them. 

I  have  long  said— as  has  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader— that  the  best 
farm  bill  would  not  even  have  the 
word  "farm"  in  it.  It  would  be  a  bill  to 
reduce  spending,  balance  the  budget, 
and  reduce  interest  rates.  That  would 
add  tremendously  to  farmers'  profit- 
ability. About  20  percent  of  farmers' 
production  costs  can  now  be  attributed 
to  interest  payments,  so  each  percent- 
age point  reduction  in  the  interest  rate 
will  put  about  $1  billion  in  farmers' 
pockets  from  increased  profits. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
this  bill  represents  the  best  thinking 
and  efforts  of  myself  and  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
But  we  are  not  infallible,  and  it  may 
be  that  we  are  not  complete  in  our  un- 
derstanding of  every  part  of  fanning 
or  farm  policy.  I  invite  the  comments, 
suggestions,  and  ideas  of  other  Sena- 
tors, and  I  assure  them  that  every  idea 
and  point  of  view  will  be  carefully  ana- 
lyzed and  considered.  My  sole  concern 
is  that  we  return  profitability  to  agrl- 
ciilture,  save  the  family  farmer,  and 
restore  to  this  great  endeavor  of  farm- 
ing the  dignity  and  self-respect  it  so 
richly  deserves. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  explain 
in  more  detail  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bUl. 

ACKICULTUKAI.  EXPORTS 

Because  agricultural  trade  is  essen- 
tial to  a  healthy,  growing,  and  dynam- 
ic agricultural  Industry,  agricultural 
export  programs.  Public  Law  480,  and 
a  new  "Pood  for  Progress"  Initiative 
are  included  as  the  first  title  of  the 
bill.  Long-term  profiUbility  for  pro- 
ducers is  only  achievable  through  poli- 
cies designed  to  allow  American  agri- 
culture to  use  its  resources  to  the 
greatest  productive  advantage. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally 
been  a  major  agricultural  exporter.  Al- 
though exports  were  slow  to  recover 
from  the  suspension  of  trade  during 
the  Great  Depression,  we  experienced 
a  much  greater  demand  for  agricultur- 
al exports  in  the  1970's  than  in  the 
years  between  1945  and  1970.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  total 
planted  acreage  for  com,  wheat,  soy- 
beans, and  cotton  Increased  72  million 
acres  In  the  1970's  to  satisfy  growing 
world  export  demand. 

By  the  period  1979  to  1981,  U.S. 
farmers  were  exporting  60  percent  of 
their  wheat  and  soybeans,  over  half  of 
their  cotton,  and  30  percent  of  their 
feed  grains.  Export  value  peaked  in 
1980  at  $43.8  billion  and  export 
volume  peaked  in  1981  at  163.9  million 
tons.  Since  then,  both  export  volume 
and  value  have  dropped,  in  spite  of 
vastly  increased  Oovemment  export 
assistance. 


For  producers  to  survive  economical- 
ly as  we  move  toward  more  market-ori- 
ented domestic  agricultural  policies, 
they  must  be  assured  that  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  is  committed  to  assisting 
them  in  the  international  market- 
place. Although  most  foreign  export 
competitors  employ  no  more  export 
assistance  than  the  United  States, 
some,  namely  the  European  Communi- 
ty, use  massive  export  subsidies  to  bla- 
tently  violate  the  principles  of  free 
and  fair  trade. 

The  trade  title  of  this  bUl  contains  a 
battery  of  weapons  to  help  American 
producers  fight  unfair  and  predatory 
trade  practices  engaged  in  by  foreign 
competitors. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  effort  is  a 
new  intermediate  export  credit  Initia- 
tive directed  toward:  First,  countries 
that  previously  utilized  credits  under 
the  Public  Law  480  Program  and 
second,  countries  that  are  unable  to 
use  other  short-term  export  credit  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  United  States. 
This  measure  provides  a  minimum  of 
$1  billion  per  year  for  direct  credit  fi- 
nancing or  credit  guarantees  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  agricultrual  export  sales  for 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1988.  and  a 
maximum  of  $1  billion  for  such  activi- 
ty for  fiscal  years  1989  through  1991. 

Currently,  the  United  SUtes  does 
not  operate  an  Intermediate  export 
credit  program.  Agricultural  custom- 
ers must  either  qualify  for  20-  or  40- 
year  concessional  sale  credit  guaran- 
tees available  through  the  Public  Law 
480  Program  or  3  year  credit  guaran- 
tees available  through  the  OSM  102 
Program.  A  desire  for  3  to  10  year  in- 
termediate credit  has  been  expressed 
by  countries  no  longer  eligible  for,  or 
wishing  to  graduate  from,  the  Public 
Law  480  Program,  but  not  yet  able  to 
use  the  short-term  OSM  102  Program. 
An  intermediate  credit  program  such 
as  the  one  contained  in  this  bill  will 
fill  a  critical  gap  in  U.S.  export  credit 
offerings. 

In  addition  to  the  intermediate 
export  credit  initiative,  the  use  of  $325 
million  (or  an  equal  value  of  CCC- 
owned  commodities)  for  targeted 
export  assistance  is  mandated  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1986  through  1988. 
This  direct  assistance  is  to  be  targeted 
to  those  commodities  that  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  of  foreign  countries  and 
is  intended  to  continue  the  current 
level  of  direct  export  assistance  now 
being  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  targeted  export  assistance  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  represents  a  further 
recognition  of  the  market  realities 
faced  by  U.S.  producers  and  demon- 
strated our  national  resolve  to  assist 
U.S.  producers  competing  In  an  inter- 
national marketplace  that  is  not  free. 
This  is  an  extension  of  legislation  that 
I  authored  for  this  purpose  in  1983. 


The  bill  mandated  export  sales  of 
150.000  metric  tons  of  CCC-owned 
dairy  products  per  year  for  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1988.  Few  Industries 
have  been  so  effectively  shut  out  of 
the  world  market  because  of  other 
countries'  subsidies  as  has  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  industry.  Our  absence  from 
this  market  has  much  to  do  with  our 
failure  to  compete  for  an  equitable 
share  of  the  world  dairy  market  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  exporting  na- 
tions, primarily  those  of  the  European 
Community. 

Through  the  use  of  export  subsidies, 
the  European  Community  has  taken  a 
share  of  the  world  dairy  market  well 
out  of  proportion  to  its  overall  share 
of  world  production.  Even  though  U.S. 
dairy  price  supports  are  at  levels  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  EC.  the  UJB. 
share  of  the  world  dairy  market  is  but 
one-sixth  of  the  share  held  by  the  EC. 
Export  subsidies  by  the  EC  and.  more 
recently,  currency  exchange  rates  are 
responsible  for  the  inequitable  situa- 
tion. Mandatory  dairy  product  sales 
from  CCC  stocks  will  signal  our  re- 
solve to  demonstrate  to  the  EC  that 
the  United  States  can  employ  the 
same  kind  of  unfair  tactics  that  the 
EC  uses  regularly.  Hopefully,  this 
small  but  measured  step  will  help 
bring  the  EC  to  the  bargaining  table 
to  resolve  a  number  of  issues  involving 
its  wanton  dumping  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural products. 

In  order  to  utilize  grain  stocks  and 
other  commodities  acquired  by  the 
CCC  through  price  support  activities, 
specific  authority  for  export  pajrment- 
In-kind  tPIK]  programs  is  included  in 
the  bill.  The  basic  objective  of  the 
export  PIK  program  Is  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  promoting 
and  increasing  exports  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  in  order  to  reduce  price  de- 
pressing Oovemment  stocks,  reduce 
Oovemment  outlays  made  under  do- 
mestic price  support  programs,  im- 
prove farm  income,  and  further  induce 
those  who  now  use  predatory  trading 
practices  to  come  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

Under  this  PIK  provision.  CCC- 
owned  commodities  could  be  provided 
free  or  at  reduced  prices  to  foreign 
purchasers  as  an  incentive  to  purchase 
U.S.  commodities  in  amoimts  beyond 
t;4eir  normal  level  of  purchases.  In  ad- 
dition. I  contemplate  that  the  Secre- 
tary could  provide  commodities  or  the 
products  thereof  to  foreign  purchasers 
under  this  provision,  even  though 
their  purchases  are  lower  than 
normal,  in  cases  in  which  providing 
such  commodities  would  help  to  main- 
tain U.S.  market  share. 

The  application  of  the  so-called 
cargo  preference  laws— which  require 
50  percent  of  certain  Government-gen- 
erated shipments  of  commodities  to  be 
carried  on  expensive  U.S.-flag  vessels— 
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to  the  export  payment-in-klnd  and 
blended  credit  programs  carried  out  by 
the  CCC  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture make  these  programs  expen- 
sive at  best  or  inoperable  at  worst, 
while  not  achieving  the  purpose  for 
which  the  cargo  preference  laws  were 
enacted. 

Cargo  preference  has  failed  in  its  ob- 
jective of  stimulating  modernization  of 
the  U.S.-flag  bulk  fleet.  Although 
cargo  preference  has  not  been  applied 
to  all  export  programs  carried  out  by 
the  CCC  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  applied  and  the  possibility  of  its 
expanded  application  create  severe  ob- 
stacles to  achieving  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  UJ5.  agricultural  export  as- 
sistance programs. 

Provisions  in  this  bill  exempt  the 
export  PIK  and  blended  credit  pro- 
grams and  emergency  food  aid  from 
the  cargo  preference  laws. 

American  agricultural  producers 
face  numerous  export  roadblocks  and 
unfair  trade  practices  in  the  world 
market.  These  issues  may  best  be  ad- 
dressed through  new  multilateral 
trade  negotiations. 

Therefore.  I  have  included  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution  in  the  bill  that 
calls  for  new  trade  negotiations.  Cur- 
rently, agricultural  trade  issues  are 
largely  outside  the  purview  of  the 
international  trade  laws.  In  addition, 
dispute  settlement  procedures  for 
trade  activities  now  covered  by  inter- 
national law  need  reform  to  make 
such  procedvu«s  more  effective. 

The  sense  of  Congress  provision  calls 
for  a  strengthened  General  Agreement 
of  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  im- 
proved dispute  settlement  procedures, 
and  inclusion  of  agricultural  trade 
issues  in  a  strengthened  and  more  ef- 
fective GATT. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  a  provi- 
sion requiring  that,  in  distributing  ag- 
ricultural commodities  under  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480.  the  President  shall 
consider  the  nutritional  assistance  to 
recipients  and  the  benefits  to  the 
United  States  that  would  result  from 
the  distribution  of  these  commodities 
in  the  form  of  value  added  and  pro- 
tein-fortified products. 

The  inclusion  of  value-added  dairy 
and  fortified  grain-based  products  is 
especially  important  for  the  title  II 
programs.  The  use  of  these  products 
in  maternal  and  child  health  feeding 
programs,  school  lunch  programs,  and 
a  variety  of  other  nutritional  and  sup- 
plemental feeding  activities,  enhances 
the  scope  and  application  of  the  pro- 
grams and  helps  to  combat  undemur- 
ishment  and  malnutrition.  The  use  of 
value-added  and  protein-fortified  prod- 
ucts in  title  II  also  benefits  the  econo- 
my of  the  United  States,  as  employ- 
ment is  increased,  additional  tax  reve- 
nues are  collected,  and  wider  use  of 
U.S.  transport  facilities  occurs. 


Barter  is  one  method  by  which  CCC- 
owned  commodities  may  be  used  to  en- 
hance U.S.  agricultural  export  trade. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
ducted a  barter  program  from  1950 
until  1973.  During  this  time,  the 
market  value  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities exported  from  the  United  States 
through  barter  was  approximately 
$6.65  billion.  Provisions  are  included  in 
the  bill  to  require  the  CCC.  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  to  use 
barter  arrangements  to  trade  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  strategic  materi- 
als and  to  facilitate  filling  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve. 

A  proposal  originally  outlined  by  the 
Grace  Commission  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  is  also  includ- 
ed in  the  bill.  It  was  the  thought  of 
that  Commission  that  CCC  export 
credit  guarantee  programs  might  be 
more  effectively  carried  out  if  a  sec- 
ondary financial  market  were  avaU- 
able  in  which  CCC  giiaranteed  obliga- 
tions could  be  purchased.  The  bill  di- 
rects that  the  feasibility  of  such  a  sec- 
ondary market  be  studied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

PUBUC  LAW  4S0  AMD  KKLATXD  PHOCHAMS 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  or 
Public  Law  480  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  has  been  a  mainstay  in  the  ef- 
forts of  this  coimtry  both  to  help  our 
farmers  develop  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
provide  humanitarian  food  assistance 
to  hungry  people  in  Europe.  Asia. 
Africa,  and  other  continents.  Public 
Law  480  has  also  been  used  as  a  tool  to 
encourage  economic  development  In 
the  developing  countries,  with  empha- 
sis on  those  countries  that  have  made 
a  commitment  to  expand  their  domes- 
tic agricultural  production.  This  bill 
extends  these  important  activities 
through  September  30.  1991.  and 
makes  several  significant  revisions. 

CAPITAL  PIRANCING  AGREEMSMl'S 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  our 
farmers  have  a  strong  interest  in 
Public  Law  480.  since  it  promotes  long- 
term  market  development.  Experience 
has  shown  that  as  countries  develop, 
they  become  better  customers  for 
American  farm  products.  Korea  is 
often  cited  as  an  example  of  this  very 
thing.  From  1956  through  1981.  the 
United  States  provided  Korea  with  a 
total  of  $1.6  biUion  of  food  assistance 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  At  the 
time  Korea  started  receiving  this  as- 
sistance, it  was  suffering  serious  eco- 
nomic disruption  and  had  a  per  capita 
income  of  about  $100  annually. 

Today,  Korea  has  a  highly  devel- 
oped rural  and  industrial  sector  with 
an  annual  per  captia  income  of  over 
$1,500.  In  tandem  with  its  economic 
development,  Korea  has  developed 
into  a  mature  commercial  market,  and 
is  now  one  of  our  farmers'  most  impor- 
tant customers,  purchasing  more  than 


$1  bilHon  annually  in  U.S.  commercial 
agricultural  exports. 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  stimulation  of  U.S. 
agricultural  trade.  These  provisions 
provide  for  concessional  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  friendly  coun- 
tries. Agreements  made  under  this 
title  provide  for  credit  repayable  in 
dollars  over  a  maximiun  20-year  repay- 
ment period,  or  credit  repayable  in 
convertible  local  currency  over  a  maxi- 
miun 40-year  repajrment  period. 

These  agreements  also  provide  for  a 
grace  period  during  which  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  commodities  must  pay 
interest,  but  need  not  make  principsl 
payments.  The  grace  period  for  dollar 
credit  agreements  can  be  as  long  as  2 
years,  and  the  grace  period  for  con- 
vertible local  currency  agreements 
may  be  as  long  as  10  years.  Specific 
downpayments  in  dollars  may  be  re- 
quired under  both  tjrpes  of  agree- 
ments. Minimum  interest  rates  under 
both  types  of  financing  are  set  by  law 
at  2  percent  during  the  grace  period 
and  at  3  percent  thereafter.  The  terms 
of  the  sales  agreements  are  deter- 
mined on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Under  these  credit  terms,  it  is  often 
a  very  long  time  before  the  United 
States  receives  repasrment  for  com- 
modities that  will  be  consumed  today. 
With  so  little  of  the  value  of  these 
commodities  being  returned  to  our 
taxpayers.  I  believe  there  is  a  better 
way  for  us  to  make  use  of  the  debts 
owed  for  the  commodities  sold  imder 
title  I. 

In  trjing  to  develop  a  better  say.  I 
was  intrigued  by  a  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Interna- 
tional Private  Enterprise  Develop- 
ment. The  recommendation  calls  for 
authorizing  the  repayment  of  title  I 
obligations  in  local  currencies  and 
seeks  to  use  these  currencies  to  pro- 
mote agricultural  development  in  re- 
cipient countries  and  to  develop  over- 
seas markets  for  our  farmers.  I  have 
incorporated  this  concept  in  the  bilL 

Specifically,  the  proposal  in  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  finance  credit  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  on  terms  that  permit 
repayment  in  foreign  currencies,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  current  authorities  for 
sales  for  dollars  or  local  currencies 
convertible  to  dollars.  Such  repay- 
ments in  foreign  currencies  would  be 
required  for  at  least  25  percent  but  no 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  title  I 
sales. 

The  Secretary  would  then  be  au- 
thorized to  loan  these  currencies  to  fi- 
nancial intermediaries  in  the  countries 
making  the  repayments.  The  curren- 
cies would  be  used  to  fund  loans  for 
private  enterprise  investment,  giving 
strong  preference  to  agriculture  and 
agriculturally  related  investment.  The 
use  of  local  currencies  in  this  manner 
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will  help  provide  capital  to  those  in- 
volved in  agriculture,  especially  the 
smaller  farmers  who  are  so  Important 
to  development. 

None  of  these  loan  funds  could  be 
used  to  finance  State-owned  entities  or 
ventures,  or  to  produce  commodities  or 
products  that  would  compete  with 
M&.  commodities  or  products.  Private 
enterprise  entities  receiving  loans 
tmder  this  provision  must  be  owned 
solely  by  citizens  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  that  the  entity 
may  have  as  much  as  25  percent  UJ3. 
ownership. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  use  up  to  5  percent  of  the  cur- 
rencies received  from  the  sale  to  pro- 
vide agricultural  technical  assistance, 
including  the  funding  of  marliet  devel- 
opment activities.  Once  financial  inter- 
mediaries begin  to  make  repayments 
of  their  loans  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  may  convert  such  currencies 
into  dollars,  reloan  the  currencies  to 
financial  intermediaries  to  finance  ad- 
ditional private  investment,  use  the 
currencies  for  agricultural  market  de- 
velopment, or  use  the  currencies  to 
pay  U.S.  obligations  within  the  repay- 
ing countries. 

This  proposal  wlU  effectively  put  our 
resources  to  work  not  only  developing 
markets  for  our  farmers  but  promot- 
ing the  kind  of  private  enterprise  nec- 
essary for  developing  countries  to 
grow  into  vibrant  economies.  It  is  a 
more  prudent  way  to  utilize  our  agri- 
cultural abundance. 

OTHIX  nmUf  ATIOMAL  rOOD  ASSISTANCS 
PKOCRAII  CHAHCBS 

Through  price  support  program  op- 
erations, the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration [CCC]  has  built  up  stores  of 
significant  quantities  of  food.  Specifi- 
cally, including  the  grain  in  the  disas- 
ter and  food  security  reserves,  the 
CCC  owned  at  the  end  of  the  last  year, 
nearly  100  million  pounds  of  butter. 
600  million  pounds  of  cheese.  1.1  bil- 
lion pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  13  mil- 
lion bushels  of  barley.  202  million 
bushels  of  com.  90  million  bushels  of 
sorghum.  349  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  20  million  hundredweight  of 
rice,  and  81.5  million  pounds  of  honey. 

Currently,  the  Secretary  Is  only  au- 
thorized to  donate  wheat  and  dairy 
products  under  the  section  416  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  authority  and  flexibility 
to  better  utilize  our  Government  held 
stui>lus  to  help  needy  persons  over- 
seas, this  legislation  would  expand  sec- 
tion 416  authority  to  Include  any  CCC 
owned  food  commodities  and  products 
thereof. 

rooo  rox  progrkss 

n.S.  foreign  food  assistance  pro- 
grams have  received  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention in  recent  months  as  the  chief 
mechanism  for  combating  the  famine 
currently  afflicting  much  of  Africa. 

The  tragic  dimensions  of  the  famine 
have  stirred  many  in  Congress  to  reex- 


amine our  food  assistance  programs 
and  analyze  the  extent  to  which  these 
programs  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, develop  markets  for  our  farmers, 
and  promote  agricultural  development 
in  developing  nations. 

All  Americans  can  be  proud  of  the 
unprecedented  campaign  our  country 
has  carried  out  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  African  people  in  their  great  hour 
of  need. 

Under  the  section  416  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  use  surplus  dairy  and  wheat  prod- 
ucts stored  in  Government  warehouses 
for  donations  to  needy  people  over- 
seas. Using  this  program,  the  Secre- 
tary has  already  donated  over  $50  mil- 
lion in  surplus  dairy  products  to  Afri- 
can countries.  The  donation  of  surplus 
wheat.  Just  authorized  by  Congress 
last  year,  is  likely  to  occur  soon. 

Through  the  much  larger  Public 
Law  480  Program,  or  Food  for  Peace 
Program,  our  Government  has  pur- 
chased large  amounts  of  American  ag- 
ricultural commodities  to  be  sent  to 
African  and  other  countries,  either  as 
donations  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  or  as  sales  on  very  favorable  credit 
terms  tmder  title  I.  Through  these 
programs,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided almost  as  much  food  aid  to  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  as  have  all  other  coun- 
tries combined. 

What  has  impressed  me  about  this 
food  aid  activity  has  been  the  outpour- 
ing of  assistance  from  private  individ- 
uals. Over  the  past  few  months,  Amer- 
icans have  voluntarily  provided  aid 
agencies  such  as  CARE.  Chiurh  World 
Services.  Catholic  Relief  Services. 
World  Vision,  and  others,  with  more 
than  $40  million.  Each  day  it  seems  as 
though  I  read  stories  about  children 
putting  together  projects  to  raise 
money,  or  churches  passing  around 
the  collection  plate  and  getting  over- 
whelming responses,  or  businesses 
pledging  percentages  of  sales. 

In  some  circles,  particularly  within 
the  major  media,  it  remains  fashiona- 
ble to  run  down  America  whenever 
possible.  However.  I  believe  that  our 
response  to  the  African  crisis  says  a 
lot  about  our  country  and  the  values 
for  which  our  people  stand. 

However,  the  true  test  of  our  com- 
passion lies  not  merely  in  the  amount 
of  emergency  aid  we  give,  but  also  in 
our  ability  ot  assist  developing  nations 
in  solving  the  long-range  problems 
which  have  limited  their  agricultural 
development. 

No  doubt,  natural  causes,  such  as 
the  weather,  have  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  continuing  cycle  of  himger  in 
Africa.  However,  much  of  the  problem 
can  be  traced  to  the  adoption  by  Afri- 
can countries  of  centrally  planned  eco- 
nomic systems. 

Marxist  policies,  whenever  applied, 
have  never  brought  about  agricultural 
development.  This  is  understandable 
because  farmers,  wherever  they  may 


be.  have  a  way  of  being  independent, 
and  a  way  of  wanting  to  be  free.  These 
desires  are  simply  not  acceptable  to 
the  Soviet  leadership  or  those  who 
seek  to  emulate  them. 

Unfortimately.  farmers  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  have  been  subjected,  to 
some  extent,  to  Marxist  centrally 
planned  economic  systems.  They  have 
been  forced  by  top-heavy  bureaucra- 
cies to  sell  their  products  at  well  below 
market  prices  in  order  to  subsidize 
cheap  food  for  urban  populations.  In 
this  and  other  ways,  farmers'  incen- 
tives have  been  eliminated  and  indige- 
nous agricultural  production  de- 
stroyed. 

However,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  many  African  governments  have 
come  to  realize  that  policies  that  deny 
farmers  profits  and  force  them  to  sell 
their  products  at  very  low  prices  are 
counterproductive.  They  imderstand 
that  Africa  will  remain  himgry  imless 
policies  are  implemented  that  provide 
farmers  with  the  Incentives  that  ac- 
company free  markets. 

Without  the  benefit  of  growth  ori- 
ented policies  that  give  individual 
farmers  access  to  appropriate  inputs 
and  technology  and  allow  these  farm- 
ers to  produce  and  keep  the  fruits  of 
their  labors,  the  investment  of  time 
and  resources  necessary  to  feed  the 
continent's  growing  population  will 
never  be  made. 

However,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  Afri- 
can countries  to  change  their  food 
policies.  Sudden  policy  shifts  could 
bring  about  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic disruption.  One  of  the  key  fea- 
tures of  the  food  assistance  provisions 
of  my  bill  aims  to  put  our  surpluses  to 
work  easing  this  transition. 

Specifically,  this  proposal  is  called 
Food  for  Progress.  It  embodies  a  con- 
cept developed  for  President  Reagan 
by  our  Ambassador  to  Madagascar, 
Robert  Keating.  It  authorizes  the 
President  to  make  multiyear  commit- 
ments of  food  assistance  to  countries 
wishing  to  implement  growth-oriented 
private  agricultural  policies. 

The  food  to  be  used  for  this  program 
would  be  taken  from  stocks  already 
sitting  in  Government  warehouses  and 
would  be  in  addition  to  other  U.S.  as- 
sistance going  to  pariicipatlng  coim- 
trles.  Assistance  under  this  proposal 
would  be  limited  to  a  total  of  500,000 
metric  tons  a  year.  Participating  na- 
tions could  use  this  grant  as  a  buffer 
to  allow  prices  received  by  farmers  to 
rise  without  abruptly  increasing  food 
costs  for  urban  populations  accus- 
tomed to  cheap  food  policies. 

These  provisions,  as  those  under 
Public  Law  480.  will  promote  long- 
term  economic  development  in  these 
countries  and.  thus,  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  markets  for  our  conunod- 
ities  to  the  benefit  of  our  farmers.  As 
in  the  example  of  Korea,  which  I  cited 
earlier,    private    enterprise    in    these 
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countries  wiU  develop  and  grow  and 
will  in  turn  provide  larger  markets  for 
our  farmers. 

BUST 

The  dairy  price-support  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  make  a  gradual  transi- 
tion toward  a  more  market-based  pro- 
gram through  reductions  in  the  price 
support  level  for  milk  until  Govern- 
ment purchases  stabilize  between  2 
and  4  billion  pounds  annually. 

Federal  programs  have  been  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  economic  fabric  of 
the  UJB.  dairy  industry  for  more  than 
40  years.  Diirlng  this  time,  the  eco- 
nomic characteristics  and  performance 
of  the  industry  have  changed  consider- 
ably, although  the  basic  structure  of 
the  Federal  Dairy  Program  remains 
largely  unchanged. 

The  Federal  Dairy  Price  Support 
Program  supports  the  national  aver- 
age price  received  by  farmers  for  man- 
ufacturing milk  through  purchases  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
butter,  natural  Cheddar  cheese,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  at  announced  prices. 
The  annoimced  prices  are  designed  to 
result  in  U.S.  average  prices  to  produc- 
ers at  least  equal  to  the  announced 
support  price. 

For  many  years,  the  Dairy  Price 
Support  Program  successfully  fulfilled 
its  goal  of  providing  adequate  supplies 
of  wholesome  and  nutritious  fluid  milk 
and  dairy  products  at  reasonable 
prices  to  the  consumer  and  at  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  taxpayer.  However,  in 
recent  years  milk  production  has  far 
outpaced  demand,  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  uiutcceptable  and  in- 
creasing amounts  of  surplus  dairy 
products. 

The  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram has  grown  from  $250  million  in 
1979  to  nearly  $2.6  billion  in  1983. 
Even  with  a  program  in  effect  for 
much  of  fiscal  year  1984  that  paid 
dairy  farmers  to  reduce  their  produc- 
tion, program  costs  are  still  estimated 
to  be  around  $1.5  billion.  These  un- 
precedented expenditures  have  left 
the  Government  owning  a  huge  and 
growing  surplus  of  dairy  products.  As 
of  February  15.  1986,  the  CCC  owned 
110  million  pounds  of  butter,  547  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cheese,  and  1  billion 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  which 
there  is  little  market. 

The  great  expansion  in  production 
which  precipitated  the  rise  on  pro- 
gram costs  and  corresponding  growth 
of  Government-owned  surpluses  was 
the  result  of  a  number  of  factors,  in- 
cluding unusually  high  supports  that 
were  continually  increased  because 
they  were  indexed  to  inflation.  Specif i- 
caUy.  from  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1978.  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1981,  the  support  price  for  milk  in- 
creased 40  percent. 

In  addition,  over  the  past  few  dec- 
ades. weU  established,  and  contintiaUy 
improving  genetic  procedures  have  in- 
creased   the    productive    capacity    of 


each  dairy  cow  at  an  average  rate  of 
more  than  2  percent  per  year.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will  ex- 
amine later  this  year  some  of  the  new 
technologies  that  may  well  bring 
about  even  more  drastic  increases  in 
productivity. 

In  view  of  the  prospect  of  growing 
milk  production  and  Government  pur- 
chases, Congress  has  taken  a  number 
of  actions  since  1981  to  adjust  the 
price  support  level  for  milk. 

The  latest  action,  taken  in  the  Dairy 
and  Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1983. 
provides  for  price  support  reductions, 
a  temporary,  voluntaiy  paid  Diversion 
Program  with  a  50-cent  per  hundred- 
weight assessment,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dairy  product  promotion 
order.  Pursuant  to  that  act,  the  dairy 
price  support  level  was  reduced  to 
$12.60  per  hundredweight  on  De- 
cember 1, 1983. 

That  act  also  calls  for  an  additional 
reduction  of  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight on  April  1.  1985.  if  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  that  for  the  following 
12-months  net  Government  purchases 
of  sxirplus  dairy  products  would  exceed 
6  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent.  It  ap- 
pears fairly  certain  that  the  Secretary 
will  make  such  an  estimate,  and  that 
the  support  price  wiU  be  lowered  to 
$12.10  per  hundredweight  at  that 
time. 

A  similar  adjustment  on  July  1  of 
this  year  is  also  provided  for  if  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  purchases 
over  the  following  12-month  period 
would  be  in  excess  of  5  billion  pounds 
milk  equivalent.  At  this  point,  it  seems 
likely  this  adjustment  will  be  made  as 
well,  bringing  the  support  price  to 
$11.60  per  hundredweight  as  of  July  1. 
1985. 

The  Diversion  Program  offered 
under  the  1983  act  represented  a 
major  departure  from  traditional 
dairy  policy.  Under  this  program,  pro- 
ducers who  chose  to  reduce  production 
from  5  to  30  percent  below  their  base 
could  receive  a  payment  of  $10  for 
every  hundredweight  of  milk  not  pro- 
duced. To  defray  the  costs  of  these 
payments,  a  50-cent  per  hundred- 
weight assessment  on  all  milk  market- 
ed by  all  dairymen  was  continued.  The 
15-month  Diversion  Program  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  March  31. 1985. 

During  the  life  of  the  EMversion  Pro- 
gram, milk  production.  Government 
purchases,  and  taxpayer  cost  for  the 
program  have  all  fallen.  Last  year, 
production  fell  by  more  than  3  per- 
cent. Government  purchases  fell  by 
about  45  percent  by  value;  and  the 
cost  of  these  purchases  fell  by  more 
than  $1  billion. 

However,  even  with  these  reductions 
taxpayers  are  still  left  with  a  program 
costing  $1.5  billion  a  year.  This  com- 
pares to  the  $250  million  taxpayers 
were  spending  on  this  program  in 
1979. 


In  addition,  it  m>pears  that  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Nation's  dairy 
herd  has  not  been  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demand  for  milk  and 
dairy  products.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  indicate  that  farm- 
ers dumped  or  fed  to  farm  animals  an 
additional  1.8  billion  pounds  of  milk 
last  year,  yet  only  reduced  production 
by  1.6  billion  pounds. 

The  Diversion  Program  has  also 
caused  disruptive  effects  in  the  indus- 
try, particularly  in  the  Southeast.  Due 
to  the  high  participation  rates  in  my 
region,  plants  have  found  thonselves 
short  of  a  regional  supply  of  fluid  milk 
sufficient  to  meet  customer  demand 
and  have  had  to  ship  milk  in  from 
other  regions,  often  at  hi^  premiums. 
I  have  heard  many  dairjnmen  in  North 
Carolina  tell  me  they  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Government  instituted 
a  program  which  resulted  in  their  co- 
operative having  to  pay  premiums  to 
obtain  fluid  mUk  at  the  same  time 
that  surplus  milk  and  milk  products 
were  being  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

While  it  is  true  that  Government 
purchases  of  surplus  milk  products 
have  declined  with  the  diversion  pro- 
gram, not  all  the  credit  is  due  to  a  re- 
duction in  production.  Rather,  com- 
mercial dairy  sales  increased  in  fiscal 
year  1984  by  almost  3  percent,  or  3.6 
billion  poimds,  representing  the  first 
significant  increase  in  sales  in  the  past 
5  years.  This  sales  increase  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  the  drop  in  sur- 
plus dairy  purchases  during  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

The  increase  in  sales  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  number  of  factors:  The  im- 
provement of  the  economy,  the  addi- 
tional f  imds  being  spent  on  promotion, 
and  the  fact  that  the  adjustments  in 
the  support  level  have  made  milk  and 
dairy  products  a  better  bargain  in  the 
grocery  store. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  best  way  to 
solve  the  dairy  surplus  problem  lies  in 
adjusting  the  price.  Producers  react  in 
large  part  to  price  incentives:  in  fact,  I 
believe  most  dairy  farmers  woiild 
prefer  to  have  their  prices  set  by  the 
market  and  not  by  policymakers  in 
Washington. 

'  While  in  the  short  run  diversion  pro- 
grams might  »w«<"tA<n  higher  prices 
for  producers  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  they  maintain  prices  at  artifi- 
cial levels  and  inhibit  further  in- 
creases in  consumption.  Production 
control  programs  serve  to  delay  inevi- 
table adjustments  in  the  industry 
made  necessary  by  shifting  demand, 
changing  demographics,  advances  in 
efficiencies  and  productivity,  and 
other  market  forces. 

The  Dairy  Program  called  for  in  my 
bill  would  allow  production  to  adjust 
in  response  to  market  forces,  but  in  a 
way  that  will  not  pull  the  nig  out 
from  under  farmers.  It  would  provide 
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for  the  dairy  support  price  to  be  ad- 
Justed  in  accordance  with  demand  and 
would  be  predictable,  long  term,  and 
understandable,  so  that  dairymen  can 
make  better,  more  informed  produc- 
tion decisions. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  maintain 
the  expected  $11.60  support  price  level 
through  fiscal  year  1986,  in  order  to 
give  dairymen  time  to  adjust  to  the 
new  program.  Beginning  on  October  1, 
1986,  the  price  support  level  would  be 
adjusted  according  to  a  scale  based  on 
the  Secretary's  projections  of  surplus 
purchases  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year.  For  example,  if  the  Secretary  es- 
timates that  price  support  purchases 
during  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  would 
be  more  than  7.5  billion  pounds  but 
less  than  10  billion  pounds,  the  cur- 
rent price  support  level  would  be  de- 
creased by  75  cents  for  the  upcoming 
year. 

If  during  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  an  increase  in  the 
price  support  level  for  milk  would  be 
necessary  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  fluid  milk,  he  may  increase 
the  level  by  as  much  as  50  cents  per 
hundredweight. 

The  bill  seeks  to  stabilize  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  dairy  products  be- 
tween 2  and  4  billion  pounds  a  year. 
This  is  the  range  that  is  estimated  to 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  meet  obligations  of  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  child  nutrition  and 
other  feeding  programs,  and  military 
use. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  continues 
for  an  additional  6  years  the  authority 
to  include  seasonal  base  and  Louisville 
plans  in  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders.  Those  provisions  encourage 
producers  to  pattern  their  seasonal 
milk  production  to  meet  market  needs. 

WOOL  AND  MOHAIB 

The  current  Wool  and  Mohair  Pro- 
gram was  establishedment  under  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  wool  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  and  grades  to  meet  do- 
mestic demand.  To  accomplish  these 
goals,  an  incentive  payment  is  offered 
under  the  programs  to  wool  growers. 
Payments  are  baaed  on  the  percentage 
needed  to  bring  the  average  return  re- 
ceived by  producers  up  to  the  support 
level. 

For  the  first  10  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  support  price  was  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  92  cents  a 
pound  for  shorn  wool.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1966  introduced  a 
formula  for  determining  the  support 
price.  The  formula  adjusted  the  62 
cent  price  by  the  percentage  change  in 
the  index  prices  paid  by  all  farmers 
for  production  inputs  during  the  3 
most  recent  years,  compared  with  that 
index  during  3  base  years.  1958.  1959. 
and  1960. 

The  use  of  the  formula  resulted  in  a 
slow  rise  in  the  support  price  during 
the  late  1960's.  By  1972,  it  was  72  cents 
a  pound.  With  the  gap  between  the 
higher  support  price  and  the  lower 
market  price  widening  each  year,  use 


of  the  formula  was  abandoned  and  the 
support  price  was  set  at  72  cents  a 
pound  for  shorn  wool  and  80.2  cents 
for  mohair  from  1970  through  1977. 
Since  1977.  the  support  price  has  been 
set  as  a  percentage  of  the  original  for- 
mula: 85  percent  for  1977  through 
1981  and  77.5  percent  for  1981  through 
1985. 

Using  this  formula,  we  have  seen  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  support  price 
during  the  past  few  yean  while  the 
market  price  for  wool  has  remained 
relatively  stable.  The  support  level  has 
risen  without  regard  to  market  forces, 
to  the  point  that  the  1984  support 
price  of  $1.65  was  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  average  market  price  of  80 
cents. 

This  disparity  in  prices  has.  in  turn, 
brought  about  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  taxpay- 
er. From  1980  to  1984.  program  costs 
rose  351  percent,  from  $37.5  million  to 
$131.9  million. 

In  part,  the  large  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
unlike  other  program  payments,  wool 
program  payments  are  not  subject  to  a 
pajrment  limitation.  With  no  pajrment 
limitation,  some  wool  producers  re- 
ceive huge  payments.  In  1983,  pay- 
ments over  $50,000  went  to  254  wool 
producers.  Of  these  producers.  52  re- 
ceived more  than  $100,000  and  one  ac- 
tually received  a  Oovemment  check 
for  more  than  $500,000. 

The  following  chart  provided  by  the 
Depulment  of  Agriculture  documents 
these  payments: 


PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT  OF  1954-SUMMARY  MSTKieunON  BY  SIZE  GROUfS  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  THE  1983  MARKETING  YEAR 
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However,  as  this  chart  demonstrates. 
81  percent  of  the  138.000  people  who 
received  wool  payments  got  less  than 
$500,  and  64  percent,  or  almost  90.000 
out  of  the  138.000  received  payments 
of  less  than  $200. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Wool  Program  can  meet 
its  announced  goal  of  encouraging 
wool  production.  Even  though  pro- 
gram costs  have  increased  by  about 
350  percent  since  1980,  wool  produc- 
tion has  declined  from  about  265  mil- 


lion pounds  in  1970  to  155  million 
pounds  in  1983. 

One  reason  for  the  faUure  of  the 
program  to  bring  about  increased  pro- 
duction may  be  that  only  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  income  generated  by  a 
sheep  operation  comes  from  wool. 
Therefore,  a  10-percent  increase  in 
wool  receipts  raises  operators'  income 
only  2  to  3  percent. 

The  wool  and  mohair  title  of  my  bill 
would  set  a  new  course  for  the  Wool 
and  Mohair  Program.  Under  my  pro- 


posal a  payment  program  is  continued 
but  it  is  market  oriented  in  that  it 
gradually  brings  the  price  support 
level  into  line  with  market  prices.  Fur- 
thermore, the  payment  program 
would  be  fiscally  responsible  as  Oov- 
emment costs  for  the  program  would 
be  lowered  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
safety  net  for  family  sized  farms 
would  be  maintained. 

While  the  bill  seeks  to  bring  the  sup- 
port   price    more    In   line    with   the 


market,  it  does  so  in  a  gradual  fashion 
so  as  to  minimize  the  effects  on  the  in- 
dustry. Specifically,  the  bill  would 
repeal  the  current  formula  for  setting 
the  support  price  and  call  for  a  15-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  support  level 
each  year  untU  the  support  price 
reaches  market  levels.  This  is  estimat- 
ed to  take  about  4  years. 

Under  the  bill,  once  the  support 
price  reaches  market  levels,  a  market 
oriented  safety  net  would  be  main- 
tained. This  would  be  accomplished  by 
setting  the  price  support  level  at  100 
percent  of  the  average  price  received 
by  producers  for  the  preceding  5  years, 
with  the  high  and  low  years  removed. 

This  bill  seeks  to  target  benefits  to 
the  family  farm  and  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  program.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  bill  would  subject  pay- 
ments made  under  the  Wool  Program 
to  a  payment  limitation  equal  to  the 
average  family  median  income  in  the 
United  States— now  approximately 
$24,500.  This  is  the  same  limitation 
that  would  be  applied  to  payments 
made  under  all  other  commodity  pro- 
grams. Savtaigs  from  the  payment  limi- 
tation alone  would  be  $20  million  in 
the  first  year.  Staff  estimates  of  the 
total  savings  under  the  biU  amount  to 
$38  million  in  the  first  year. 


WHEAT.  1 


I  GRAINS.  COTTOH.  AND  KICK 


Domestic  price  supports  for  the 
basic  commodities  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  rice  are  designed  in 
this  bill  to  enhance  producer  Income 
through  the  recapture  and  expansion 
of  foreign  export  markets. 

The  bill  continues  the  authority  for 
nonrecourse  commodity  loans  as  under 
current  law.  However,  the  bill  will  ef- 
fectively reduce  the  loan  rate  through 
the  use  of  a  market-based  formula  to 
levels  below  market  prices  and,  thus, 
will  remove  the  negative  aspects  of 
this  marketing  tool  that  became  ap- 
parent as  it  was  manipulated  in  an 
effort  to  artificially  increase  prices. 

As  already  discussed,  inflexible  loan 
rates,  set  in  recent  years  without 
regard  for  changing  market  condi- 
tions, have  left  U.S.  producers  as  the 
residual  suppliers  in  the  world  market. 
Of  course,  embargoes  and  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  have  had  an  adverse 
export  impact  as  well. 

One  result  of  inflexible  loan  rates 
has  been  the  tendency  of  policy  man- 
agers to  resort  to  acreage  reduction 
schemes  as  demand  and  price  decline 
because  of  shrinking  U.S.  export  mar- 
kets. These  schemes  are  inherently  in- 
effective, and  have  resulted  in  Govern- 
ment takeover  of  massive  amounts  of 
unmarketable  commodities. 

A  good  example  of  this  "one  foot  on 
the  accelerator  and  one  foot  on  the 
brake"  situation  is  the  1983  Payment- 
in-Kind  Program  IPIK]— the  only  logi- 
cal action  given  inflexible  loan  rates, 
declining  export  demand,  and  massive 
price-depressing  stock  accumulation. 


In  order  to  avoid  such  circumstances 
In  the  future  and  to  return  American 
agricultural  products  to  a  first  choice 
export  status,  commodity  loan  rates  in 
the  bill  are  tied  to  a  percentage  of  the 
5-year  moving  market  average  price. 

Except  for  cotton,  which  has  a 
slightly  different  formula,  loan  rates 
may  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture within  a  range  of  75  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  in  the  previous  5  years,  ex- 
cluding the  high  and  low  years. 

This  Secretarial  discretion  to  set  the 
loan  rate  between  75  and  85  percent  of 
the  moving  market  average  Is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  take 
into  account  certain  imforeseen 
market  developments,  or  to  adjust 
loan  rates  between  commodities  based 
on  their  competitive  relationship. 

The  setting  of  loan  rates  below 
market  prices  is  predicated  on  the 
widespread  belief  that  global  commod- 
ity markets  are  responsive  to  price. 
Loan  rat^  set  as  prescribed  in  this  bill 
will  reduce  global  production  incen- 
tives and  help  regain  the  UJS.  market 
share  that  has  been  lost.  Market  sensi- 
tive loan  rates  will  discourage  ever  in- 
creasing production  and  exports  from 
countries  that  compete  with  American 
farmers  in  the  export  market. 

For  example,  wheat  and  coarse  grain 
production  in  the  competitor  countries 
of  Argentina.  Australia.  Canada. 
South  Africa,  and  Thailand  stood  at 
49.7  million  hectares  in  1977  while 
U.S.  production  was  71.2  million  hec- 
tares. By  1983.  production  in  the  com- 
petitor market  had  risen  21  percent,  to 
60.2  million  hectares,  and  U.S.  produc- 
tion had  shrunk  20  percent,  to  57  mU- 
llon  hectares.  Virtually  aU  the  in- 
creased production  in  competitor  na- 
tions went  into  the  export  market. 

For  wheat  and  rice,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  by  the  bill  to  establish  sepa- 
rate loan  rates  based  on  the  five  major 
classes  of  wheat  and  on  long  grain  and 
medium  and  short  grain  rice. 

Significant  market  distortions  have 
occurred  because  a  single  loan  rate 
cannot  effectively  take  into  consider- 
ation the  differences  in  quality  and 
market  price  received  among  various 
classes  of  certain  commodities.  Sepa- 
rate loan  rates  will  facilitate  more  or- 
derly marketing  of  all  wheat  and  rice. 
Farm  income  supports  for  producers 
of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  rice 
through  the  Target  Price/Deficiency 
Payment  Program  are  retained 
through  the  6-year  life  of  the  bUl. 

I  recognize  that  producers  have 
made  investment  decisions  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  ever  increasing 
prices  and  Oovemment  supports  of 
the  highly  inflationary  1970's  and 
early  1980's  would  continue.  There- 
fore, the  bill  retains  the  income  sup- 
port feature  of  current  agricultural 
policy  to  provide  an  adequate  safety 
net  for  the  transition  back  to  market 
oriented  agricultural  policy. 


However,  as  with  loan  rates,  it  is  in 
the  farmer's  best  interest  that  target 
prices  be  reflective  of  market  condi- 
tions so  that  correct  market  signals 
will  be  received  by  farmers. 

The  bUl  establishes  target  prices  at  a 
range  between  110  and  125  percent  of 
the  then  current  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity.  Secretarial  flexibility  to 
set  target  prices  within  the  110-  to  125- 
percent  range  is  necessary  so  that  un- 
foreseen market  conditions  may  be 
taken  into  account.  Such  discretion 
will  also  B^ve  the  Secretary  ample  au- 
thority to  cushion  the  impact  on  pro- 
ducers of  the  transition  toward 
mariLCt-oriented  loan  rates.  However, 
it  is  inyxtrtant  to  remember  that 
target  price  deficiency  payments  serve 
as  a  production  stimulus  in  the  United 
States. 

Producers  generally  have  been  re- 
quired to  participate  in  acreage  reduc- 
tion programs  to  qualify  for  deficiency 
payments.  However,  since  these  pay- 
ments are  based  on  established  yields 
for  each  farm,  producers  have  an  in- 
centive to  increase  production  on  the 
acres  remaining  in  production  in  order 
to  mitTitniw»  rctums  and  increase  the 
established  yield  by  which  deficiency 
payments  tse  calculated.  Also,  defi- 
ciency payments,  because  they  mask 
market  signals,  reduce  the  likelihood 
that  marginal  ground  not  currently 
needed  for  production  will  be  volun- 
tarily put  to  more  practical  uses  than 
would  be  the  case  without  deficiency 
payments. 

Under  the  bill,  acreage  reduction  au- 
thorities for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  are  basically  a  con- 
tinuation of  current  authorities.  Acre- 
age limitation  and  paid  land  diversion 
authorities  are  provided  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice.  Set-aside 
authority  is  also  authorized  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  author- 
ity for  multiyear  land  diversion  con- 
tracts in  place  of  annual  paid  diver- 
sions if  such  multiyear  contracts 
would  be  cost  effective. 

Although  acreage  reductions  are 
counterproductive  in  the  long  run  and 
have  been  used  as  policy  instnmients 
principally  to  force  domestic  prices  to 
or  above  the  support  price  and  to  keep 
farmer's  participation  in  and  eligibility 
for  payment  programs  to  a  minimum, 
current  carryover  supplies  and  produc- 
tion capacity  may  dictate  that  acreage 
reductions  be  used  in  the  future.  In 
this  context,  it  is  possible  that  mul- 
tiyear land  diversion  contracts  may  be 
the  most  cost-effective  means  to  assist 
producers  in  adjusting  production 
needs  relative  to  demand. 

Specific  reference  to  simimer  fallow 
wheat  and  skiprow  cotton  production 
provisions  contained  in  current  law  are 
eliminated  in  the  bill.  These  provisions 
allow  certain  wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
ducers participating  in  acreage  reduc- 
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tlon  programs  to  effectively  mitigate 
the  costs  of  diverting  acreage  and.  In 
fact,  add  to  overall  production.  Such 
policies  are  not  Justifiable  within  the 
context  of  taxpayer  funded  programs 
desii^ed  to  reduce  production  because 
they  are  internally  and  inherently 
contradictory. 

Also,  the  formula  for  determining 
each  farm's  acreage  base  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  an  acreage  limitation 
program  has  been  slightly  modified. 
Producers  would  now  use  as  their  base 
the  immediately  preceding  year's 
planted  acreage  or  the  average  of  the 
3  preceding  years  instead  of  the 
present  2-year  average.  This  change 
should  discourage  base  building  by 
producers  simply  for  purposes  of  bene- 
fiting from  taxpayer  funded  price  and 
income  support  programs. 


UMI 


Mr.  President,  this  legislation  seeks 
to  provide  optimum  conditions  under 
which  farmers  may  earn  fair  profits 
for  their  efforts  to  supply  the  consum- 
ing public  with  ample  quantities  of  the 
highest  quality  peanuts  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  bill  reauthorizes  and 
makes  very  minor  Improvements  in 
the  Peanut  Program  provided  for  in 
the  1977  and  1981  farm  bills,  and  re- 
tains the  essential  thrust  provided  in 
those  acts. 

Peanuts  are  a  semiperishable  crop 
which  cannot  be  readily  compared  to 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  rice,  and 
other  nonperishable  crops.  In  this 
sense,  peanuts  resemble  milk  and  to- 
bacco more  than  the  other  commod- 
ities. 

The  commercial  trade  does  not  pro- 
vide warehouses  and  elevators  in 
which  the  individual  farmer  can  store 
his  peanuts  and  receive  a  warehouse 
receipt  on  which  he  can  obtain  a  bank 
loan  and  against  which  he  can  subse- 
quently seU  a  stated  grade  and  quanti- 
ty of  peanuts.  These  services  are  not 
provided  because  of  the  unique  nature 
of  the  commodity. 

U.S.  peanuts  derive  most  of  their 
value  from  use  of  the  seed  as  an  edible 
nut,  both  in-sheU  and  shelled,  and  in 
edible  products,  such  as  peanut  butter 
and  snack  foods.  This  market  com- 
mands a  higher  price  than  the  crush 
market  for  peanut  oil.  which  must 
compete  with  domestic  and  foreign  oil- 
seed products. 

Prior  to  1977,  U.S.  peanut  farmers 
consistently  produced  more  peanuts 
than  the  domestic  edible  market  could 
absorb.  In  that  year,  and  again  in 
1981,  changes  were  enacted  to  reduce 
what  had  been  increasing  Government 
costs,  and  to  bring  domestic  supply 
and  demand  levels  for  peanuts  used  in 
edible  products  into  balance. 

While  the  1977  farm  biU  was  success- 
ful in  significantly  reducing  the  net 
Federal  outlays  for  the  Peanut  Pro- 
gram, it  was  especially  effective  in  pro- 
viding for  greater  flexibility  for  the 
production  of  peanuts  for  the  exi>ort 


and  oil  markets.  The  1977  farm  bUl 
initiated  a  two-price  poundage  quota 
program  which  was  continued  in  the 
1981  act.  The  1981  act  suspended  the 
peanut  acreage  allotments  and  de- 
creased the  poundage  quota  in  each 
year  of  the  act  to  eliminate  the  excees 
of  peanuts  supported  at  the  domestic 
edible  support  price.  This  reduction 
was  applied  first  to  holders  of  quotas 
who  were  not  actual  producers,  which 
has  had  the  practical  effect  of  elimi- 
nating nonproducing  quota  holders 
from  the  program.  As  presently  consti- 
tuted, except  for  the  normal  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  sort  associated 
with  every  Department  of  Agriculture 
activity,  the  Peanut  Program  operates 
at  very  little  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

This  bill  maintains  the  present  pro- 
gram, with  several  minor  adjustments 
in  dates  and  implementation.  The  pro- 
gram includes  an  annual  national 
poundage  quota  of  1,100,000  tons  for 
domestic  edible  peanuts.  It  provides 
for  a  two-tier  price  support  system. 
The  support  price  for  quota  peanuts  Is 
established  at  the  level  for  the  preced- 
ing year,  adjusted  to  reflect  the  in- 
creases in  the  national  average  cost  of 
peanut  production,  with  any  adjust- 
ment limited  to  no  more  than  6  per- 
cent per  year.  The  support  price  for 
nonquota  additional  peanuts  is  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  at  his  dis- 
cretion, but  at  a  level  which  must  not 
result  in  any  net  losses  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

One  change  that  is  made  in  the 
Peanut  Program  by  the  bill  is  to  move 
the  deadline  for  contracting  with  han- 
dlers to  sell  additional  peanuts  for 
crushing  or  export  from  April  15  to 
June  15.  The  April  IS  date  is  Just  too 
early  since  so  many  things  can  happen 
to  affect  the  actual  production  of  the 
crop  between  that  time  and  harvest.  It 
has  also  tended  to  depress  contract 
prices  to  farmers.  Moving  this  date 
should  be  helpful  to  both  farmers  and 
buyers. 

Another  change  made  by  the  bill 
would  decrease  the  expenditures  of 
the  program  to  a  negligible  amount. 
This  change  would  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  permitting  peanuts  which 
are  grown  within  the  poundage  qUota, 
but  which  have  defects,  from  being 
supported  at  the  quota  support  level. 
Currently,  if  a  producer's  quota  is  not 
fully  utilized  these  peanuts  may  be 
supported  at  the  quota  support  level. 
In  order  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply 
of  peanuts  for  domestic  edible  pur- 
poses, however,  the  bill  provides  that, 
if  the  Secretary  deems  it  necessary,  he 
could  make  these  peanuts  available  to 
buyers  for  seed  or  edible  use  at  prices 
that  are  applicable  to  quota  peanuts. 

BOTUAJfS 

In  1981,  the  loan  rate  formula  for 
soybeans  which  was  enacted  was  the 
formula  that  I  originally  introduced 
that  year  for  the  principal  national 
production    agriculture    commodities, 


namely  a  formula  setting  a  loan  level 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the 
preceding  5  years,  with  the  high  and 
low  years  excluded. 

The  Soybean  Price  Support  Program 
has  proven  immensely  successful,  and 
I  propose  in  this  bill  to  extend  the 
present  program  with  very  little 
change.  Arid,  as  is  the  case  under  cur- 
rent law,  this  bill  provides  for  no 
target  price  for  soybeans,  no  reserve  or 
storage  payment  programs,  and  speci- 
fies that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  no  authority  to  require  participa- 
tion in  any  production  adjustment 
program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  soybean  price  support  loans. 

Generally,  soybean  price  supports 
have  not  acted  as  a  price  floor  in  inter- 
national trade.  During  the  past  30 
years,  the  Soybean  Loan  Program  has 
functioned  as  a  price  floor  only  five 
times,  but  when  it  was  needed  it  was 
there.  As  a  consequence,  soybean 
farmers  have  never  had  to  deal  with 
chronic  surplus  conditions  which  seem 
to  plague  other  commodities. 

Soybean  acreage  has  expanded  from 
some  SO  million  acres  in  the  early 
1970's  to  more  than  70  million  acres  in 
recent  years.  Exports  have  nearly  dou- 
bled from  about  SOO  million  bushels  in 
1970  to  more  than  1.1  billion  bushels 
in  1983.  The  cash  value  of  soybeans  to 
farmers  has  increased  from  about  $3 
billion  in  1970  to  about  $13  billion  in 
1983. 

Under  this  bill,  as  tmder  current  law, 
soybean  producers  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  a  farm  program  which 
allows  them  to  obtain  cash  at  harvest 
time  through  the  loan  program.  Thus 
producers  retain  control  over  the  soy- 
beans and  market  them  throughout 
the  year  when  prices  seem  most  favor- 
able. 

SUOAK 

There  is  a  long  history  of  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try. The  most  recent  program  author- 
izing commodity  loans  for  domestical- 
ly produced  sugar  was  included  in  the 
1981  farm  bUl. 

Under  the  current  support  program, 
the  price  of  sugar  is  supported 
through  loans  to  processors.  For  the 
1985  crop  of  sugarcane,  the  loan  rate 
is  18  cents  per  pound  for  raw  cane 
sugar.  All  loans  are  due  and  payable 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  they  are  made. 

Congress  intended  that  the  program 
be  operated  so  that  no  sugar  would  be 
forfeited  to  the  Government.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  seeks  to  have 
an  average  market  price  for  sugar  in 
this  country  somewhat  above  the 
sugar  loan  rate.  This  price,  calculated 
to  be  the  minimum  necessary  to  en- 
courage sales  in  the  domestic  market 
instead  of  loan  forfeittu'es,  is  called 
the  market  stabilization  price.  It  is 


21.57  cents  per  pound— raw  value— for 
fiscal  1985. 

To  wifttntAin  the  stabilization  level 
and  avoid  acquiring  any  sugar,  the 
Government  utilizes  the  provisions  of 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  au- 
thority under  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  SUtes  [TSUS]  to  establish 
either  import  fees  or  quotas,  or  both, 
on  foreign  imports  of  stigar.  With  the 
drop  in  world  sugar  prices  to  less  than 
10  cents  per  pound  in  1982,  fees  alone 
could  no  longer  protect  the  Govern- 
ment fropm  acquiring  sugar  placed 
under  loan  and  quotas  were  therefore 
imposed. 

The  quotas  are  allocated  among 
some  39  sugar-exporting  nations, 
based  on  the  average  percentage  of 


UJ3.  sugar  imports  they  supplied 
dining  the  period  1975  through  1981, 
excluding  their  individual  high  and 
low  years. 

Of  the  nearly  170  countries  in  the 
world,  about  100  produce  at  least  some 
sugar;  115  countries  import  part  or  all 
of  their  sugar  requirements:  and  ap- 
proximately 80  coimtries  are  sugar  ex- 
porters. 

Seventy-five  to  80  percent  of  the 
world's  almost  100  million  tons  of 
sugar  produced  annually  is  consumed 
in  the  coimtry  of  origin.  The  balance 
is  available  for  export  trade.  More 
than  half  of  the  sugar  available  each 
year  for  international  trade  is  shipped 
under  special  arrangements  and  the 
remainder  makes  up  what  is  Icnown  as 
the  world  sugar  maiicet.  Because  the 

SUMMARY  OF  POUQES  OF  MAJOR  EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTEiS 


world  sugar  maiiiet  is  a  market  of  last 
resort  for  many  sellers  and  it  remains 
relatively  thin  compared  to  world 
supply  and  demand,  it  is  subject  to  sig- 
nificant price  volatility. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  world's  most  po- 
liticized and  controlled  commodities, 
making  it  very  difficult  for  our  sugar 
industry  to  conu>ete  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

Most  nations  practice  some  sort  of 
market  intervention  to  protect  their 
respective  domestic  sugar  maitets.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study,  all  major  ex- 
porters guarantee  producer  price  mini- 
mums,  and  most  control  exports  and 
amounts  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Both  importers  and  export- 
ers tend  to  restrict  imports. 
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The  U.S.  sugar  industry,  therefore, 
is  not  competing  in  a  free  mai^et 
throughout  the  world,  but  against 
countries  whose  sugar  industries  are 
either  heavily  subsidized  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cuba,  supported  by  what 
amounts  to  slave  labor.  The  European 
Community  is  a  good  example. 

The  Community  was  a  net  importer 
of  sugar  through  the  early  1970's. 
However,  the  Community  stimulated 
sugar  production  through  massive  sub- 
sidies and  now  it  is  a  major  exporter  of 
sugar.  SpecificaUy,  the  Conununity 
guarantee  producer  prices,  lujply  pro- 
hibitive levies  to  sugar  imports— 
except  limited  amounts  from  former 
colonies— and  subsidize  sugar  exports 
as  necessary  to  compete.  Last  year,  the 
Community  accounted  for  almost  20 
percent  of  all  sugar  moving  in  world 
trade.  According  to  a  recent  study.  Eu- 
ropean farmers  in  1982  were  getting 
26.7  cents  a  pound  while  world  sugar 
prices  were  less  than  6  cents  a  pound. 

In  my  opinion,  lowering  our  loan 
rate  for  sugar  at  this  time  would  send 
a  contradictory  signal  to  the  Europe- 


ans about  our  willingness  to  support 
oiu-  farmers  on  the  issue  of  fair  trade. 
In  addition,  it  would  not  be  fair  at  this 
time  to  leave  our  sugar  industry  to 
compete  in  a  world  market  with  heavi- 
ly subsidized  foreign  sugar  selling  for  3 
or  4  cents  a  pound. 

In  light  of  these  factors,  the  sugar 
provision  in  my  bill  calls  for  a  simple 
continuation  of  the  current  loan  pro- 
gram with  the  loan  rate  set  for  the  life 
of  the  biU  at  the  1985  crop  price  of  18 
cents.  The  fact  that  production  in  this 
country  has  not  increased  since  enact- 
ment of  the  sugar  program  indicates 
that  this  price  is  at  a  level  unlikely  to 
stimulate  new  production.  Yet.  it  con- 
tinues to  provide  a  safety  net  for  sugar 
producers. 

HOHKT 

Under  the  current  honey  price  sup- 
port program,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture offers  loans  or  purchases  In- 
tended to  support  the  price  of  honey 
at  a  level  between  60  and  90  percent  of 
parity. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  support 
price  has  t>een  set  near  the  mlnimimi 


level  of  60  percent  of  parity.  However, 
the  amount  of  honey  placed  under 
loan  and  ultimately  forfeited  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  in- 
creased dramatically  over  the  past  S 
years. 

Acquisitions  by  the  CCC  amounted 
to  approximately  6  million  pounds  for 
the  1980  crop.  This  figure  Jumped  to 

38.7  million  pounds  for  1981  and  74.S 
million  pounds  for  1982.  In  1983  the 
Government  acquired  115  million 
pounds,  an  amount  representing  one 
half  of  the  honey  produced  in  this 
country. 

Since  1974,  the  price  support  level 
for  honey  has  grown  by  almost  320 
percent,  from  20.6  cents  a  pound  to 

65.8  cents.  The  recent  Jump  in  Govern- 
ment acquisitions  of  honey  can  be 
traced  to  increases  in  the  support 
price  above  mariLct  clearing  levels. 
While  the  support  price  in  1980  ap- 
proximated the  average  dcHnesUc 
wholesale  price,  the  spread  between 
the  supiwrt  price  and  the  maiitet 
clearing  level  has  dramatically  in- 
creased over  the  past  4  years.  It  is  estl- 
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mated  that  in  1984  the  suijport  price 
exceeded  wholesale  prices  by  IS  cents. 

Increasing  CCC  acquisitions  of 
honey  have  resulted  In  sicnificantly 
increased  costs  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. While  the  honey  program  cost 
$4  million  in  1980.  it  exceeded  $88  mil- 
lion in  1983. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  benefits  of  this  increas- 
ingly expensive  program  are  provided 
to  very  few  beelceepers.  The  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  211.000  known  beelceepers  in 
the  United  States  are  hobbyists 
owning  fewer  than  25  colonies.  Most  of 
the  honey  produced  by  these  beekeep- 
ers is  consumed  locally. 

The  Department  further  estimates 
that  only  1  percent  of  all  known  bee- 
keepers are  commercial  beekeepers  for 
whom  honey  serves  as  the  principal 
source  of  income.  This  group  of  1.600 
beekeepers  accounts  for  almost  60  per- 
cent of  all  domestic  honey  production. 

The  honey  provision  In  my  bill 
would  reverse  the  unwarranted  trend 
of  increasing  Oovemment  costs  and 
gradually  bring  the  honey  price  sup- 
port level  In  line  with  market  forces. 
Under  the  provision,  use  of  the  parity 
formula  for  determining  the  support 
level  would  be  discontinued.  Instead, 
the  support  level  would  be  set  within  a 
range  of  75  to  85  percent  of  the  aver- 
age price  received  by  producers  of 
honey  for  the  5  previous  years,  exclud- 
ing the  year  the  average  price  was 
highest  and  the  year  It  was  lowest. 

The  use  of  a  moving  market  average 
would  in  effect,  gradually  reduce  the 
support  level  to  the  point  where  the 
support  level  would  no  longer  deter- 
mine producer  prices,  but  rather 
would  serve  as  a  sisifety  net  to  protect 
producers  from  drastic  price  swings. 
As  the  support  level  falls  below  the 
market  price,  producers  will  seek  to 
sell  their  product  on  the  market  in- 
stead of  forfeiting  their  honey  to  the 
Oovemment.  This  will  bring  about  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  program. 

PHODucxR  Rsanvx  mOOKAH 

The  producer  grain  reserve  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  U.S.  farm  policy  as  con- 
tained in  the  biU.  The  bill  makes  sev- 
eral changes  In  the  reserve  authority 
that  are  aimed  at  reforming  the  price 
depressing  and  market  distorting  ef- 
fects of  the  present  program. 

The  most  significant  change  would 
eliminate  the  current  provision  re- 
stricting producers  with  wheat  or  feed 
grains  in  the  reserve  from  redeeming 
their  graJn  without  penalty  and  repay- 
ing their  loans  until  the  price  of  the 


grain  reaches  a  so-called  release  leveL 
Under  the  bill,  a  producer  would  be 
able  to  redeem  the  wheat  or  feed 
grains  securing  the  loan  and  repay  the 
loan  prior  to  the  maturity  date  when- 
ever the  producer  wishes  to  do  so. 

This  change  will  allow  producers  to 
decide  the  most  opportune  time  to 
take  grain  out  of  the  reserve.  Elimi- 
nating these  restrictions  on  producers 
will  also  help  discourage  the  price  de- 
pressing aociunulation  of  massive 
amounts  of  commodities  in  the  reserve 
such  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  last 
few  years. 

In  addition,  secretarial  authority  to 
waive  interest  charges  on  reserve  loans 
is  eliminated  by  the  bill.  Present  inter- 
est waivers  encourage  entry  of  grain 
into  the  reserve  and  prevent  the  grain 
from  being  marketed  through  normal 
commercial  channels.  Again,  this  accu- 
mulation of  grain  under  Oovemment 
sponsorship  results  in  commodity 
prices  below  what  they  would  other- 
wise be  without  such  surpluses  hang- 
ing over  the  mariiet. 

Several  other  changes  in  the  bill  are 
designed  to  make  the  reserve  loan 
more  of  a  mariceting  tool  rather  than 
a  price  support  mechanism.  These  in- 
clude requiring  expiration  of  a  regular 
price  support  loan  before  the  producer 
is  eligible  for  a  reserve  loan  and  re- 
quiring that  the  reserve  loan  rate  not 
be  in  excess  of  the  regular  price  sup- 
port loan  rate  for  wheat  or  feed 
grains. 

Authority  for  storage  payments  is 
continued  in  order  to  assist  producers 
to  market  their  grain  in  an  orderly 
fashion  while  utilizing  the  reserve  pro- 
gram. 

PAYimT  UMTTATIOira 

The  bill  would  reduce  the  current 
limitation  on  total  cash  payments  a 
producer  may  receive  annually  from 
$50,000  to  a  level  established  at  the 
national  median  family  income  for  the 
most  recent  year— approximately 
$24,581  in  1984.  The  limiUtion  would 
apply  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  extra  long 
stm>le  cotton,  rice,  wool  and  mohair. 

The  purpose  of  a  payment  limitation 
is  to  target  the  benefits  of  direct  farm 
income  support  pajmients  to  the  small- 
er and  medium  sized  family  farmers. 
And.  at  a  time  when  Federal  budgets 
must  be  brought  imder  control  and 
when  spending  for  farm  programs  in 
particular  must  be  reduced,  a  pasrment 
limitation  less  than  the  present  level 
of  $50,000  will  achieve  cost  savings 
without  removing  the  income  supports 
inherent  in  the  farm  programs  from 


those  producers  most  dependent  on 
them. 

The  level  of  median  family  income 
was  chosen  as  a  matter  of  equity.  We 
have  struggled  for  decades  to  assure 
that  farmers  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  a  high  standard  of  living  as 
Americans  engaged  in  other  liveli- 
hoods. That  parity  with  other  liveli- 
hoods has  been  achieved.  The  income 
of  farm  families  now  pretty  much 
equals  or  exceeds  the  income  of  fami- 
lies in  other  occupations,  whereas  it 
was  only  one-third  as  much  prior  to 
World  War  U.  By  limiting  the  direct 
payments  that  farmers  may  receive 
from  farm  programs  at  the  median 
family  income  level,  we  assure  farmers 
that  they  will  not  retrogress  in  that 
regard,  and  we  assure  the  taxpajrlng 
public  that  farmers  as  a  class  are  not 
going  to  receive  Federal  payments 
which  exceed  the  median  level  of 
income  for  American  households,  gen- 
erally. 

Payment  limitations  apply  only  to 
those  producers  who  participate  in 
Oovemment  farm  programs.  For  the 
1984  commodity  programs,  this  was 
approximately  71  percent  of  rice  pro- 
ducers and  55  percent  of  cotton  pro- 
ducers, but  only  31  percent  of  wheat 
producers.  29  percent  of  com  produc- 
ers, and  18  percent  of  the  remaining 
feed  grain  producers.  Also,  the  limita- 
tions relate  primarily  to  deficiency 
and  diversion  payments— 75  percent  of 

1983  cash  payments  and  66  percent  of 

1984  cash  payments. 

Thus,  a  reduction  in  the  payment 
limitation  would  not  affect  the  vast 
majority  of  participating  farmers,  nor 
affect  all  cash  assistance  that  is  pro- 
vided. 

In  1983,  only  3.9  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  received  deficiency,  diver- 
sion, and  PIK  payments  exceeded  the 
$50,000  limiUUon.  In  1984  less  than 
two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  producers 
receiving  payments  exceeded  the 
$50,000  limitation.  It  should  be  noted 
that  some  producers  received  more 
than  $50,000  because  certain  pay- 
ments, such  as  1983  PIK  pajrments 
and  1984  milk  diversion  pajrments. 
were  not  subject  to  the  limitation  and 
some  producers,  such  as  States,  were 
exempt  from  the  limitation.  If  for 
these  years  the  limitation  had  been  set 
at  $25,000,  only  10.3  percent  would 
have  been  affected  in  1983,  and  only 
3.3  percent  in  1984.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  ttiat  of  the  producers  re- 
ceiving cash  payments  in  1984.  50  per- 
cent received  less  than  $1,000.  The  fol- 
lowing table  demonstrates  this  point 
for  all  programs,  as  well  as  commodity 
deficiency  and  diversion  payments: 
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However,  significant  savings  can  be 
achieved  by  a  reduction  in  the  pay- 
ment limitotion.  In  1984.  nearly  13 
percent  of  total  payments— 
$492,758,497— went  to  the  0.63  percent 
of  the  producers  exceeding  the  $50,000 
limitation.  Over  35  percent  of  the  1984 
total  payments— $1.3  billion— went  to 
producers  receiving  more  than  $25,000. 
The  proposed  payment  limitation  can 
contribute  greatly  to  budget  deficit  re- 
duction efforts  without  affecting  the 
vast  majority  of  farmers  participating 
in  Oovemment  farm  programs. 

Current  law  exempts  from  the  pay- 
ment limitation  payments  made  to 
States,  political  subdivisions,  or  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  lands  owned  by 
such  entities  so  long  as  such  lands  are 
farmed  primarily  in  the  direct  further- 
ance of  a  public  function.  Indian  tribal 
ventures,  with  ASCS  approval,  are  also 
exempt  from  the  payment  limitations. 
My  bill  would  end  these  exemptions.  If 
we  are  truly  sincere  in  our  efforts  to 
effectively  reduce  the  deficit,  to  direct 
assistance  to  small-  and  mediimi-sized 
family  farms,  and  to  try  our  best  to 
treat  all  producers  equitably,  then 
these  special  exemptions  for  States 
and  others  simply  cannot  be  Justified. 

While  a  payment  limitation  set  at 
the  median  famUy  income  only  affects 
a  small  percentage  of  farmers,  it  also 
helps  direct  the  assistance  to  small- 
and  medium-sized  family  farms.  Farms 
with  annual  sales  of  over  $100,000 
have  an  annual  average  Income  of 
$82,000  per  household— well  above  the 
national  average  for  all  households. 
The  folloviring  table  shows  that  the 
larger  average  farm  payments  go  to 
farms  with  average  sales  exceeding 
$200,000: 
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The  bill  would  also  make  the  value 
of  commodities  provided  by  the  Oov- 
emment under  any  payment-in-kind 
acreage  diversion  program  subject  to 
the  payment  limitation.  These  PIK 
pajrments  are  basically  no  different 
than  cash  pajrments  and  should  be 
subject  to  the  limitation.  Subjecting 
these  pajrments  to  the  limitation 
would  prohibit  the  extremely  large 
pajrments  that  some  producers  re- 
ceived under  the  1983  PIK  Program. 

The  bill  also  eliminates  current  acre- 
age limitation  or  setaside  adjustment 
authority  available  to  the  Secretary  in 
the  case  of  producers  who  are  impact- 
ed by  the  payment  limitation.  This 
would  ensiu«  that  all  producers  are 
treated  equally  under  the  payment 
limitation  provision,  if  and  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  acreage  re- 
duction programs  would  be  needed. 

Under  the  bill,  the  current  limita- 
tion on  disaster  pajrments  would  be  re- 
duced from  $100,000  to  $50,000  per 
year. 

The  primary  Federal  program  that 
protects  farmers  from  natural  disas- 
ters is  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Program.  Since  expanding  nationwide 
in  1980.  the  program  has  witnessed 
considerable  growth,  but  has  not  yet 
reached  its  sUted  goal  of  providing 
protection  for  all  crops  grown.  Until 
this  occurs,  the  bill  provides  for  discre- 
tionary authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  disaster  pay- 
ments only  for  those  crops  where  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  is  unavailable.  It  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  provide 
farmers  protection  from  natural  disas- 
ters. Absence  of  such  assistance  could 
deter  this  country's  ability  to  produce 
sufficient  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
for  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

COUf  ODITT  CKBDR  OOHPOKATIOH  SALES  PUCK 
REBTUCnORS 

Ciurent  law  prohibits  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  from  selling  any 
of  its  stocks  at  less  than  110  percent  of 
the  release  price  in  the  case  of  com- 
modities for  which  there  is  a  reserve- 
such  as  wheat  and  feed  grains— or  115 
percent  of  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  certain  other  commodities. 
The  net  effect  of  current  law  is  that 
the  CCC  acquires  and  holds  massive 
amounts  of  surplus  commodities  which 
overhang  the  market  and  depress 
prices  for  farmers.  In  addition,  taxpay- 
ers are  burdened  with  bearing  the 
costs  of  storage  and  handling  of  these 


commodities,  which  amounts  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  bill  eliminates  these  sales  re- 
strictions and  would  allow  the  CCC  to 
sell  surplus  commodities  at  a  fair 
market  price. 

Should  surplus  stocks  begin  to  accu- 
mulate, this  provision  will  allow  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  dis- 
pose of  such  stocks  in  an  orderly 
manner,  before  the  amounts  held  by 
the  Corporation  become  a  problon. 
The  trigger  mechanisms  in  the  current 
programs  have  resulted  in  the  atxrumu- 
lation  of  excessive  st4Xdcs. 

The  elimination  of  these  sales  re- 
strictions will  mean  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  no  longer  be  a  major 
repository  for  surplus  stocks  of  various 
commodities. 

The  alternative  to  this  change  in 
policy  is  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  continue  to  be  forced  to  receive  and 
hold  massive  amounts  of  surplus  com- 
modities with  their  price-depressing 
effect.  With  the  Federal  Oovemment 
no  longer  left  to  hold  commodities  in 
perpetuity,  farmers  will  realize  that, 
for  the  most  part,  production  wlU  be 
entering  the  mailcet. 
PAvmar  or  imausT  on  iiointacoDBSs  loams 

The  biU  requires  the  repayment  of 
interest  on  all  price  support  loans,  in- 
cluding loans  under  the  fanner-held 
reserve.  Under  current  law,  interest  is 
not  iMdd  if  the  loan  is  not  repaid,  that 
is,  if  the  collateral  securing  the  loan  is 
forfeited  to  the  Oovemmmt. 

Requiring  the  repayment  of  interest 
will  help  to  reestablish  the  nonre- 
course loan  as  a  marketing  t<x>l.  in- 
stead of  an  artificial  pricing  mecha- 
nism. 

Even  though  there  is  only  one  offi- 
cial loan  rate  for  farm  programs,  inter- 
est and  storage  payment  policies  esr 
sentially  mean  that  there  are  actually 
two  loan  rates  under  the  present 
system.  The  official  loan  rate  is  deter- 
mined by  law.  and  beoMnes  a  floor  for 
both  United  States  and  worid  prices. 
This  loan  rate  is  mainly  of  impmtance 
to  those  producers,  both  dmnestic  and 
foreign,  who  do  not  participate  in  the 
U.S.  Commodity  Price  Suiqmrt  Pro- 
grams. 

The  second  loan  rate,  the  effective 
loan  rate,  is  the  official  loan  rate,  plus 
the  interest  that  some  producers  can 
earn  on  any  portion  of  the  commodity 
loan  that  he  does  not  have  to  q;>end 
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immediately,  plus  the  accumulated  in- 
terest on  the  loan  that  the  producer 
does  not  have  to  repay  if  the  loan  is 
not  repaid.  In  the  case  of  the  reserve, 
the  effective  loan  rate  is  even  higher 
because  of  the  added  value  of  storage 
pasrments  and  outright  waiver  of  inter- 
est for  certain  periods  during  the  life 
of  the  reserve  loan. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  partici- 
pating producer,  the  effective  loan 
rate  establishes  a  price  that  the 
market  would  have  to  meet  before  a 
producer  in  the  program  would  choose 
to  repay  his  loan  and  take  possession 
of  his  commodity.  Requiring  the  re- 
payment of  interest  will  lower  the  ef- 
fective loan  rate  for  some  producers  in 
the  program.  Also,  by  eliminating  the 
two-price  loan  rate  structure  under 
the  current  programs,  producers  will 
be  more  likely  to  reduce  plantings  of 
crops  that  are  in  surplus. 

Requiring  the  repayment  of  interest 
wiU  increase  the  soundness  of  com- 
modity program  operations.  It  will  en- 
courage producers  to  view  the  Federal 
Government  as  providing  a  marketing 
tool  instead  of  a  market  for  their  com- 
modity. Under  the  bill,  the  producer 
will  have  complete  marketing  control 
over  the  commodity,  both  in  the  regu- 
lar loan  program,  and  in  the  farmer- 
owned-reserve  program. 

rOOD  STAMP  AMXIfDIfEim 

A  major  part  of  the  committee's  de- 
liberations this  year  will  Involve  con- 
sideration of  reauthorizing  the  FVxkI 
Stamp  Program.  The  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  that  program  cur- 
rently expires  September  30.  The  issue 
of  reauthorizing  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram will  be  important  in  the  context 
of  farm  legislation  because  of  the 
original  ties  between  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  and  the  desire  to  reduce  sur- 
plus commodities.  That  link,  as  a  ra- 
tionale for  the  program,  has  grown  in- 
creasingly doubtful,  given  the  present 
structure  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
I  am  including  a  food  stamp  title  in 
this  farm  bill,  although  the  committee 
may  decide,  as  in  1981,  to  consider  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  separately  from 
the  farm  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
food  stamps  have  five  major  purposes: 
First,  to  establish  a  State  option  block 
grant  to  enable  a  State  to  carry  out  a 
low-income  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
gram in  lieu  of  the  present  Federal 
Pood  Stamp  Program,  second,  to  tight- 
en loopholes  in  the  existing  program 
which  lead  to  fraud,  waste,  and  abtise. 
including  Improvement  in  the  error 
rate  sanction  system  for  State  over- 
issuance  errors,  third,  to  establish  a 
workfare  program  for  able-bodied  food 
stamp  recipients,  fourth,  to  return  the 
program  to  a  nutrition  focus  by  rein- 
stating the  purchase  requirement  for 
most  households — except  those  contain- 
ing an  elderly  or  disabled  memlier  and 
those  households  with  net  incomes 
under  $30  per  month,  and,  fifth,  to 


freeze  indexed  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram—that Is,  benefits,  deduction 
limits,  and  income  eligibility  stand- 
ards. 

STATS  OPTIOII  BLOCK  OKAIIT 

The  Senate  passed  in  1982  the  previ- 
ous low-income  nutrition  assistance 
block  grant  that  I  proposed  that  year 
in  S.  3352.  However,  the  House  object- 
ed to  the  provision,  and  it  was  not  en- 
acted. 

Since  that  time,  support  for  the  con- 
cept has  been  growing.  In  January 
1984.  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Food  Assistance  recommended,  as  its 
primary  recommendation  for  improv- 
ing Federal  food  assistance  programs, 
that  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and 
other  food  assistance  programs  be  of- 
fered to  States  in  the  form  of  option- 
nal  block  grants— termed  "autonomous 
food  assistance  programs"  by  the  task 
force. 

The  President's  task  force  outlined 
the  rationale  for  the  optional  block 
grant  concept  in  its  report  as  follows: 

We  have  become  convinced  that  people  in 
need  of  food  assistance  would  benefit  U  the 
programs  or  any  subset  of  them  were  con- 
trolled at  a  more  local  level,  such  as  the 
state  or  county.  The  gains  from  such  a 
modification  derive  from  allowing  the  states 
(1)  more  autonomy  In  allocating  funds 
among  the  various  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. (3)  greater  discretion  In  administer- 
ing programs,  and  (3)  greater  responsibility 
for  assuring  that  funds  are  properly  target- 
ed toward  those  in  greatest  need.  The  great- 
er flexibility  and  Improved  administration 
that  would  be  gained  would  help  to  increase 
the  benefits  available  to  the  truly  needy 
without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Additional  support  was  voiced  at 
hearings  held  on  February  1.  1984.  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.  Support  came  from 
States  with  as  varying  populations  and 
needs  as  California.  Idaho.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Tennessee. 

Theo  M.  Murdock,  administrator  of 
the  Division  of  Welfare  in  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
submitted  the  following  comments  in 
support  of  the  concept: 

What  may  meet  the  needs  of  low-income 
people  In  a  large,  industrialised  state  (under 
the  current  program)  continues  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  needs  of  those  individuals  in 
the  SUte  of  Idaho.  •  •  •  If  funding  is  ade- 
quate to  do  a  good  job,  states  such  as  Idaho 
will  initiate  programs  that  will  eliminate 
major  abuses,  reduce  overhead  costs,  and 
meet  the  needs  of  their  low-income  citizens. 

State  Representative  Bill  Ceverha  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  American  Leg- 
islative Exchange  Council,  echoed  the 
desire  for  State  autonomy  and  creativ- 
ity: 

It  Is  my  belief  that  an  optional  block 
grant  Is  an  innovative  and  workable  ap- 
proach to  bring  efflcency  Into  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  philosophical  ideas 
upon  which  It  Is  based  are  sound. 

(The  block  grant  approach)  affords  the 
opportunity  for  states  to  reach  undernour- 
ished people:  for,  after  all.  the  state  knows 
better  than  the  Federal  government  who 


within  Its  Jurisdiction  needs  food  and  who 
does  not. 

The  proposal  I  am  reintroducing  em- 
bodies the  thrust  of  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendation. State  participation 
would  be  totally  volimtary.  Maximum 
discretion  would  be  permitted. 

Under  a  block  grant  approach. 
States  would  be  responsible  for 
making  decisions  about  eligibility  and 
benefit  levels,  appropriate  application 
procedures,  means  of  verification,  and 
other  administrative  procedures,  most 
of  which  are  currently  mandated  in 
considerable  detail  by  the  Federal 
Government.  New  flexlbUity  will 
permit  State  innovation  in  developing 
methods  for  better  serving  the  poor. 

With  regard  to  funding,  any  State 
opting  for  the  block  grant  would  re- 
ceive the  same  percentage  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  non-Puerto  Rico  food 
stamp  approrlatlon  as  it  did  during 
1984— relative  to  the  total  food  stamp 
appropriation  set  by  Congress— with  a 
minimum  allotment  for  each  partici- 
pating State  of  0.25  percent  of  the 
non-Puerto  Rico  food  stamp  appro- 
priation. Of  course,  the  amount  any 
State  will  receive  will  depend  on  the 
overall  appropration  approved  by  Con- 
gress, that  is,  whether  the  appropria- 
tion itself  is  increased  or  decreased 
over  the  preceding  year's  level. 

FRAUD.  WASn,  AlfD  ABUSE 

Overissuances  of  food  stamp  benefits 
now  account  for  9.19  percent  of  all 
food  stamp  benefits  issued,  according 
to  the  most  recent  official  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  include  benefits  going  to  those 
who  are  ineligible  for  food  stamp  as- 
sistance and  benefits  going  to  those 
who.  though  eligible,  receive  more 
than  the  amount  to  which  they  are  le- 
gitimately entitled.  The  following 
table  shows  the  current  rates  of  overis- 
sued and  underissued  benefits: 

FOOD  STAMP  ERROR  RATES,  APR.  1  to  SEPTEMBER  1982 
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acceptable  error  rate  to  3  percent  and 
require  that,  in  ccNxv>uting  a  sanction, 
the  actual  amount  of  dollars  overis- 
sued in  each  State  be  the  basis  of  the 
sanction,  rather  than  the  percentage 
of  administrative  funds,  as  is  the  case 
at  present. 

WOBKTAU  rOB  ABU-BODUED  FOOD  STAMT 
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The  inadequacies  in  the  existing 
food  stamp  sanction  sjrstem  have  been 
widely  noted.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  reported  in  1984.  in  its  report 
entiUed  "Federal  and  State  Liability 
for  Inaccurate  Payments  of  Food 
Stamp,  AFDC.  and  SSI  Prc«ram  Bene- 
fits" that  the  existing  FDod  Stamp 
Sanction  Program  results  in  propor- 
tionately smaller  sanctions  for  the 
same  degree  of  error  than  the  AFDC 
and  SSI  Programs,  the  OAO  noted 
that  this  was  because  of  one  the  Food 
Stamp  Program's  higher  target  error 
rate— AFDC's  error  rate  is  3  percent, 
SSI's  is  4  percent,  and  the  Food  Stamp 
Program's  is  5  percent — and  two,  the 
Food  Stamp  Program's  specific  proce- 
dures for  calculating  sanction  amounts 
based  on  a  percentage  of  federally  re- 
imbursed administrative  costs  instead 
of  the  amount  of  benefits  issued  as  in 
the  AFDC  and  SSI  programs. 

The  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control,  known  as  the 
Grace  Commission,  commented  on  the 
need  for  greater  incentives  for  States 
to  reduce  errors: 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  the  raJy 
major  welfare  program  whose  benefits  are 
100  percent  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, yet  which  Is  administered  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  Findings  .  .  .  Indicate  that 
states  must  be  provided  with  greater  incen- 
tives to  reduce  errors  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

To  tighten  the  existing  program, 
and  to  provide  parity  with  the  AFDC 
program,  my  proposal  would  lower  the 


The  existing  Food  Stamp  Act  pro- 
vides States  and  local  communities 
with  the  option  to  implement  work- 
fare  for  able-bodied  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  require  States  and  localities  to 
establish  such  workfare  programs  for 
the  able  bodied. 

In  essence,  workfare  is  a  program 
whereby  unemployed  able-bodied 
adult  recipients,  not  caring  for  very 
young  children,  are  required  to  per- 
form some  purposeful  community 
service  in  return  for  the  benefits  they 
receive. 

Where  it  has  been  tried,  workfare  is 
hailed  as  a  success— for  both  taxpayers 
and  recipients  alike. 

Any  State  or  local  government  oper- 
ating a  workfare  program  receives  the 
benefits  of  the  public  service  per- 
formed—work it  otherwise  probably 
could  not  have  afforded. 

Taxpayers  receive  the  tieneflts  of 
the  community  service  provided,  as 
well  as  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  their  tax  dollars  are  t>eing  well 
spent— that  is,  that  the  only  able- 
bodied  recipients  on  the  rolls  are  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  their  bene- 
fits. 

The  recipient  earns  increased  self- 
esteem  and  gains  exposure  to  the 
workplace  and  the  discipline  provided 
by  regular  employment.  The  recipient 
is  also  provided  with  Increased  incen- 
tive to  seek  regular  emplojrment. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  workfare 
is  to  encourage  recipients  to  obtain 
regular  employment  and  become  self- 
supporting,  not  simply  to  require 
public  service  work  indefinitely.  In 
this  regard,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  concluded  from  its  analy- 
sis of  the  workfare  pilot  projects  that 
recipients  subject  to  a  workfare  re- 
quirement left  the  food  stamp  roUs 
faster  than  similar  people  in  communi- 
ties without  a  workfare  program.  Pre- 
sumably, much  of  this  more  rapid 
exodus  is  because  of  the  incentive  to 
find  regular  employment. 

Workfare  can  be  critical  in  changing 
attitudes  and  raising  individual  self- 
esteem— qualities  which  make  the  par- 
ticipant more  employable  in  the  regu- 
lar work  force.  Oftentimes  after  work- 
fare  recipients  have  demonstrated  Job 
responsibility,  they  are  hired  by  the 
very  agency  for  which  they  initially 
worked. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported from  its  workfare  pilot  pro- 
gram survey  that  77  percent  of  aU  per- 
sons referred  to  workfare  believe  that 
able-bodied     people     receiving     food 


stanuM  should  have  to  work  in  ex- 
change for  the  food  stamps  they  re- 
ceive. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  those  who 
worked  at  workfare  Job  sites,  in  the 
Department's  pUot  project  survey, 
thought  worlcf  are  would  help  them  get 
a  Job  later  primarily  by  building  skills 
or  providing  contacts  with  potential 
employers. 

ScMue  argue  that,  in  the  past,  many 
welfare  professionals  have  relegated 
welfare  recipients  to  almost  perpetual 
public  dependency.  Several  authors 
have  written  of  such  individuals  as  a 
permanent  underclass  in  oiu-  society. 
Workfare's  greatest  long-term  poten- 
tial may  be  in  liberating  such  citizens 
trapped  in  the  underclass.  Prof.  Law- 
rence M.  Mead,  assistant  professor  of 
politics  at  New  York.  University,  noted 
during  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  March  16,  1983,  that,  "worii- 
fare  would  help  to  integrate  the  un- 
derclass mainly  by  giving  welfare  re- 
cipients without  work  exjierlence  some 
work  history  on  the  basis  of  which 
they  can  more  hopefully  seek  private- 
sector  emplojTment." 

Current  experience  with  workfare 
projects  indicates  that  workfare  jobs 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties. Worlifare  participants  have  been 
placed  in  public  libraries,  as  assistants 
in  various  capacities  with  schools,  as 
workers  at  Red  Cross  and  Salvation 
Army  offices,  and  in  other  nonprofit 
organizations,  as  clerical  workers,  and 
in  various  departments  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

RKHISTATB  A  PUBCBASE  HEQUIBBIfBirr 

Prior  to  1979,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram required  that  participants  buy 
into  the  Food  Stamp  Program  by  piu-- 
chuing.  with  cash,  an  amount  of  food 
stamp  coupons  greater  in  value  than 
their  cash  contribution.  The  price  of 
the  coupons  was  termed  the  purchase 
requirement. 

The  purchase  requirement  was  in- 
tended to  encourage  households  to  in- 
crease their  food  purchases.  House- 
holds were  originally  required  to  con- 
tribute up  to  30  percent  of  their  count- 
able income  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  return  for  the  larger  value 
food  stamp  benefits.  This  purchase  re- 
quirement was  eliminated  by  legisla- 
tion in  1977.  The  elimination  of  the 
purchase  requirement  is  widely  re- 
garded as  the  single  greatest  cause  for 
the  rapid  expansion  of  both  cost  and 
participation  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram since  1979. 

Since  the  elimination  of  the  pur- 
chase requirement,  the  program  has 
come  to  be  more  of  an  income  transfer 
program  inasmuch  as  free  food  stamps 
are  now  more  likely  to  replace  money 
which  might  have  been  spent  for  food, 
freeing  up  some  money  for  other,  non- 
food expenditures. 
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When  the  purchase  requirement  was 
in  effect,  since  the  household  received 
stamps  worth  the  full  amount  of  the 
thrifty  food  plan,  all  households  who 
received  stamps  had  to  spend  at  least 
this  amount  on  food.  However,  after 
the  elimination  of  the  piuchase  re- 
quirement, a  family  would  receive  in 
stamps  the  difference  between  the  full 
value  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  and  30 
percent  of  its  net  income.  Not  only  did 
the  household  not  have  to  put  up  any 
cash  income,  it  no  longer  was  obliged 
to  spend  an  amount  equal  to  the  full 
value  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  food 
purchases. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  pur- 
chase requirement,  there  is  no  longer 
any  giiarantee  that  recipients  will 
spend  any  of  their  own  money  on  food. 
Thus,  there  is  no  assurance  that  par- 
ticipating households  are  purchasing— 
with  food  stamps  or  cash  income— as 
much  food  as  they  were  prior  to  1979 
relative  to  their  income. 

The  provision  I  am  reintroducing 
would  require  that  households  once 
again  pay  up  to  30  percent  of  their 
countable  income  for  the  full  value  of 
the  thrifty  food  plan,  thus,  reinstating 
a  nutrition  element  to  the  program. 
However,  households  containing  elder- 
ly or  disabled  members  would  be 
exempt  from  this  requirement,  as 
would  households  with  net  income  of 
less  than  $30  per  month. 

raooKAMwnn  piixBK 

Much  discussion  has  revolved  this 
year  around  the  concept  of  freezing 
various  program  benefits,  rather  than 
having  them  automatically  escalate 
through  indexing.  Three  components 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  are  cur- 
rently indexed— benefit  levels,  deduc- 
tion limits,  and  income  eligibility 
standards. 

Under  the  present  program,  each  of 
these  components  will  be  automatical- 
ly increased  during  each  fiscal  year. 
Provisions  in  this  legislation  wlU 
freeze,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, each  of  these  indexed  portions 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  Without  a 
freeze,  indexing  will  result  in  in- 
creased costs  of  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars during  fiscal  year  1986  alone. 

Under  the  bill,  benefit  levels,  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan,  will  remain  unchanged  during 
flsod  year  1986.  Current  levels  provide 
for  a  $264  maximum  benefit  allotment 
for  a  family  of  four  for  1  month.  This 
current  level  would  remain  in  effect 
until  January  1,  1987.  at  which  time 
indexing  would  be  resumed  to  coincide 
with  indexing  in  other  Federal  benefit 
programs,  such  as  Social  Security.  The 
one-time  delay  in  indexing  would  save 
over  $500  million,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

With  regard  to  deductions,  the  bill 
proposes  a  similar  one-time  freeze  on 
indexing  of  the  excess  shelter/depend- 
ent care  deduction  limit.  Currently, 
households  may  receive  a  deduction  of 


up  to  $134  for  expenses  associated 
with  excess  shelter  costs— defined  as 
costs  above  50  percent  of  income  after 
all  other  deductions  have  been  sub- 
tracted—and dependent  care  costs.  To- 
gether, a  deduction  for  these  expenses 
may  not  exceed  $134  per  month, 
except  for  households  with  elderly  or 
disabled  members  who  have  no  celling 
on  excess  shelter  costs.  The  bill  would 
freeze  this  amoimt  imtil  January  1. 
1987,  at  which  time  indexing  would 
resume. 

Under  the  blU.  indexing  of  the 
standard  deduction  would  be  eliminat- 
ed altogether.  The  standard  deduction 
was  originally  proposed  in  1977  to  re- 
place several  specialized  deductions. 
However,  as  f insily  enacted,  the  stand- 
ard deduction  was  established  and  a 
host  of  the  specialized  deductions  were 
retained.  Thus,  there  has  been  no 
compelling  Justification  for  indexing 
the  standard  deduction— which  was 
originally  set  at  $60,  but  which  is  now 
$95.  At  the  present  time,  the  indexing 
of  the  standard  deduction  serves  to  ex- 
clude an  increasingly  large  portion  of 
household  Income  from  being  counted 
as  income  for  purposes  of  establishing 
food  stamp  benefit  levels. 

The  third  component  of  the  pro- 
gram that  is  currently  Indexed  is  the 
Income  eligibility  standard.  The  bill 
freezes  further  indexing  of  this  stand- 
ard. Currently,  the  standard  is  set  at 
130  percent  of  the  income  poverty 
guidelines  established  by  the  Office  of 
BCanagement  and  Budget  and  updated 
annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  For  a  four- 
person  household.  130  percent  of  pov- 
erty equals  $13,260  per  year.  By  freez- 
ing further  indexing  of  the  gross 
income  eligibility  standard.  $13,260  for 
a  family  of  foiu-  would  continue  to  be 
the  maximum  gross  income  eligibility 
standard  for  the  program.  The  effect 
of  this  change  is  to  gradually  reduce 
the  gross  income  eligibility  ceiling. 
However,  at  no  point  under  the  bill 
could  the  gross  eligibility  celling  fall 
below  the  actual  poverty  line. 

OTRBt  PHOVISION8 

other  provisions  of  the  bill  incorpo- 
rate the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control— the  Grace 
Commission— regarding  food  stamps. 
These  recommendations  included: 

Updating  the  thrifty  food  plan  an- 
nually to  reflect  participant  age  and 
sex  characteristics  in  household  food 
stamp  allotments. 

Eliminating  the  minimum  monthly 
benefit  of  $10  for  one-  and  two-person 
households. 

Counting  benefits  received  under 
the  school  lunch,  school  breakfast, 
chOd  care  food,  and  summer  food  serv- 
ice programs  when  determining  food 
stamp  eligibility  and  entitlement 
values. 

Additionally,  the  bill  requires  States 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government 


for  State  and  local  sales  taxes  collect- 
ed within  each  State  on  food  stamp 
purchases.  A  number  of  States  cur- 
rently impose  a  sales  tax  on  food 
which  includes  purchases  made  with 
food  stamp  coupons.  The  effect  of  the 
current  policy  is  twofold:  It  serves  to 
provide  less  buying  power  than  that 
established  by  the  thrifty  food  plan  in 
those  States  imposing  such  a  tax  and 
it  serves  as  an  indirect  Federal  subsidy 
to  those  State  and  local  governments 
imposing  a  sales  tax  on  food  stamp 
purchases. 

The  bill  would  also  set  a  deadline  for 
use  of  the  special  75  percent  Federal 
funding  for  new  computer  systems. 
This  special  funding,  established  in 
1980,  was  intended  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  States  to  begin  new  com- 
puterized systems  to  modernize  their 
Pood  Stamp  Program.  While  some 
States  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
special  funding,  many  have  not.  As  a 
result,  many  States  continue  to  oper- 
ate outdated  systems,  many  of  which 
are  almost  entirely  manual.  Under  the 
bill,  the  special,  higher  funding  for 
computerization  will  be  phased  down 
beginning  October  1,  1988.  The  75-per- 
cent funding  level  will  be  reduced  by  5 
percent  per  year,  until  it  reaches  50 
percent,  the  percentage  used  for  most 
other  federally  reimbursed  administra- 
tive expenses  imder  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  It  is  my  strong  hope  that 
States  will  begin  to  Implement  new 
automated  systems  prior  to  any  reduc- 
tions in  the  75-percent  funding  level. 

These  are  some  of  the  Important 
issues  that  will  be  addressed  during 
Food  Stamp  Program  reauthorization 
this  year.  The  committee  has  heard 
from  a  number  of  witnesses  during  the 
last  several  years  on  the  problems  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and  it  wlU 
be  my  intent  to  address  these  prob- 
lems in  a  comprehensive  way  during 
the  reauthorization  process. 

AOUCULTUKAL  IZSSAKCH.  KmCHSIOH,  AHS 
TlACRIira 

As  we  prepare  to  start  moving  away 
from  Government  intervention  in  agri- 
culture and  toward  a  more  market-ori- 
ented agricultural  economy,  we  need 
to  make  a  strong  and  consistent  com- 
mitment to  ensuring  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  remains  the  most  efficient 
producer  of  agricultural  commodities. 
A  strong  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  policy  that  will  ben- 
efit farmers  and  lead  to  long-term 
profitability  is  central  to  success  in  the 
development  of  an  efficient  agricultur- 
al sector. 

My  bill  recognizes  the  critical  value 
of  research,  extension,  and  teaching  to 
the  development  of  an  efficient  and 
profitable,  market-oriented  agricultur- 
al economy  by  targeting  funds  to 
enable  the  family-size  farmer  to  adopt 
new  technologies  that  will  help  him  or 
her  become  more  economically  viable 
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without  costly  and  often  counterpro- 
ductive Government  supports. 

The  family-size  farm  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector  and  accounts  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  farms  in  the 
United  States  and  for  approximately 
60  percent  of  total  farm  cash  receipts. 
Family  farms  are  not  Just  small  farms. 
They  include  small  farms,  part-time 
farms,  and  commercial  farms  with 
annual  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $20,000. 
Family  farms  can  also  be  corporate 
farms.  About  90  percent  of  all  corpo- 
rate farms  in  the  United  States  are 
family  held. 

Farms  and  businesses  have  benefited 
considerably  over  the  last  100  years 
from  an  extensive  array  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  funded  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  programs. 
These  programs  and  activities  are  es- 
sential to  maintaining  and  improving 
food  production  and  marketing  meth- 
ods, and  to  making  the  U.S.  farmer 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 

I  believe  that  a  commitment  to  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  that 
will  aid  the  family-size  farm  Is  a  vital 
investment  for  America.  My  bill  re- 
flects that  commitment  and  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  programs  should 
emphasize  technology  development, 
application,  and  transfer  that  will  ben- 
efit the  family-size  farm. 

Also,  my  bill  would  redirect  fimds  to 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  pro- 
grams that  win  help  the  family-size 
farm  which  I  consider  so  critical  to  a 
growing  agricultural  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bill  would  require  at  least 
50  percent  of  Smith-Lever  section  3(d) 
funds  be  used  for  the  delivery  of  agri- 
cultural technology  that  would  benefit 
small-  and  moderate-sized  farming  op- 
erations. In  addition,  the  bill  modifies 
the  competitive  research  grant  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  require  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  applied 
research  imder  that  program  be  used 
for  research  that  would  benefit  small- 
and  moderate-size  farming  operations. 

To  minimize  the  costs  to  the  taxpay- 
er, 20  percent  matching  of  competitive 
research  grants  is  required  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  that  20  per- 
cent of  our  competitive  resesu^h  funds 
be  matched  from  non-Federal  sources. 
Any  grant  proposal  that  cannot  at- 
tract a  portion  of  its  funds  from  State 
and  private  sources  should  be  reevalu- 
ated as  to  its  worthiness  for  Federal 
assistance. 

Given  our  ongoing  budgetary  con- 
straints, much  of  the  current  research 
budget  goes  for  year-to-year  research 
activities  with  few  resources  for  new 
research  programs.  Worthwhile  re- 
search may  be  delayed  significantly 
until  such  time  as  new  Federal  re- 
search funds  are  appropriated  by  Con- 


gress. The  United  States  sin4>ly 
cannot  expect  to  remain  competitive 
in  international  maricets  imless  we  are 
in  the  forefront  of  technology  develop- 
ment. My  bill  establishes  a  new  tech- 
nology research  program  that  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  individuals  for  the  development  of 
new  agricultural  technology  to  further 
the  research  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  My  blU  is  sensi- 
tive to  budget  concerns.  Under  this 
new  research  program,  at  least  50  per- 
cent matching  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion from  non-Federal  sources  is  re- 
quired for  each  project.  The  Federal 
fimds  which  may  be  made  available 
imder  each  agreement  are  limited  to 
$50,000  annually,  up  to  a  total  of 
$150,000. 

As  our  technology  develops,  we  are 
able  to  find  new  and  expanded  uses  for 
crops.  To  open  new  nuiriiets  and  en- 
large those  markets  which  already 
exist  for  aericultural  crops,  we  need  to 
focus  on  research  that  wUl  explore 
and  develop  new  and  alternative  indus- 
trial uses  for  crops.  The  bill  designates 
such  research  as  high  priority  re- 
search. This  commitment  is  backed  up 
by  requiring  that  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  the  com- 
petitive research  grant  program  be 
used  for  such  research. 

The  research  programs  and  grants 
now  offered  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture should  be  administered  in  an 
effective,  coordinated  manner  that 
should  not  result  in  excessive  Federal 
outlays,  overlt^}  of  research  activities, 
or  underutilization  of  some  facilities. 
As  a  step  toward  realizing  these  goals, 
the  authorization  for  funds  for  the 
special  research  grant  program  is  dis- 
continued. The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture must  prioritize  our  scarce  re- 
search resources.  Special  research 
grants  focus  attention  on  specific  and 
local  problem  areas  and  many  are  not 
subject  to  any  form  of  peer  review.  In 
many  cases,  grants  that  have  already 
been  made  will  fund  projects  through 
1989.  Those  States  wishing  to  continue 
support  in  these  research  areas  are 
free  to  use  other  available  funds  for 
such  support. 

In  my  view,  one  area  of  research 
that,  if  ignored,  would  threaten  the 
health  and  vitality  of  UJS.  agriculture 
is  biotechnology  research.  Major  op- 
portunities have  already  been  identi- 
fied for  enhancing  the  application  of 
current  biotechnology  research  accom- 
plishments to  agriculture  and  food 
production.  No  other  Federal  agency  is 
better  suited  or  more  prepared  to  es- 
tablish and  administer  controls  for 
biotechnology  research  dealing  with 
agricultural  applications  than  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Therefore, 
my  bill  would  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  the  lead  agency 
for  establishing  controls  for  the  devel- 


opment and  use  of  biotechnology  in 
agricultural  applications.  This  would 
allow  biotechnology  research  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  research  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  provide  cost-effective  and  ef- 
ficient oversight  and  control  of  this 
very  important  research. 

My  bill  would  also  extend  most  of 
the  basic  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  current  authori- 
zation levels. 

We  must  continue  to  onphasize  our 
research,  teaching,  and  extension  pro- 
grams but  In  a  respcmslble,  efficient 
manner  taking  into  account  the  needs 
of  the  famUy  size  farm.  I  believe  my 
proposal  aeconu>llshes  this  and  there- 
by helps  to  ensure  the  future  of  agri- 
culture In  the  years  ahead. 

We  must  continue  to  emphasize  re- 
search, teaching,  and  extension  pro- 
grams, but  in  a  responsible,  efficient 
manner,  taking  into  account  the  needs 
of  the  family  size  farm.  I  believe  my 
proposal  accomplishes  this  and  there- 
by helps  to  ensure  the  future  of  agri- 
culture in  the  years  ahead. 

COHSmVATIOIl 

The  bill  ends  50  years  of  Federal  in- 
centives for  farmers  to  plow  highly 
erodlble  lands  in  order  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  Federal  commodity 
payments.  The  bill  provides  that  any 
person  who  produces  an  agricultural 
commodity  on  highly  erodlble  land 
will  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  type  of 
Federal  price  support,  income  assist- 
ance, or  production  adjustment  pay- 
ments for  the  person's  entire  produc- 
tion of  the  commodity  in  that  particu- 
lar year.  In  addition,  a  person  would 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  a  storage  fa- 
cility loan.  Federal  crop  insurance,  and 
FMeral  disaster  payments  for  the 
commodity.  Lastly,  the  person  would 
be  ineligible  to  obtain  a  new  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  use  of  the  loan 
proceeds  would  contribute  to  excessive 
erosion  of  highly  erodlble  land.  The 
bill's  sanctions  would  not  apply  to 
land  that  had  been  under  cultivation 
in  the  last  10  years,  or  to  any  crop  pro- 
duced using  an  approved  conservation 
plan. 

The  Sou  Conservation  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  average  rate  of  erosion 
for  all  cxiltlvated  cropland  in  the 
United  States  is  5  tons  per  acre  per 
year.  This  rate  of  erosion  is  generally 
recognized  as  an  acceptable  rate  of 
erosion.  The  average  rate  of  erosion, 
however,  on  highly  erodlble  land  being 
brought  into  cultivation  in  the  West 
ranges  from  10  tons  per  acre  to  30  tons 
per  acre  per  year.  Erosion  of  this  mag- 
nitude represents  a  serious  problem 
for  all  Americans,  and  the  Federal 
Government  simply  cannot  continue 
to  encourage  crop  production  on  mar- 
ginal lands  not  presently  being  culti- 
vated, unless  the  production  is  carried 
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out  under  a  coiuervation  plan  that 
mlnlmiMW  soil  erosion. 

While  national  data  with  regard  to 
sodbusting  Is  not  available,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  estimates  that 
approximately  600,000  acres  of  highly 
erodible  land  were  converted  from 
grassland  to  cropland  in  South  Dakota 
between  1974  and  1982.  In  Colorado, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  esti- 
mates that  approximately  500,000 
acres  of  such  land  were  plowed  from 
the  spring  of  1979  to  the  spring  of 
1982.  While  estimates  vary,  testimony 
presented  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
suggests  that  as  much  as  250  million 
additional  acres  of  highly  erodible 
land  could  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion unless  some  disincentives  are  built 
into  the  system. 

Under  the  current  system,  the  tax- 
payers have  been  paying  twice;  once 
for  farm  support  programs  and  again 
for  the  costs  of  soil  erosion.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  encouraged 
farmers  to  plow  marginal  lands  with 
its  price  support  activities.  We  then 
offer  cost-sharing  programs  to  help 
reduce  erosion  from  these  lands.  Tax- 
payers are  also  responsible  for  dredg- 
ing the  soil  runoff  from  our  rivers  and 
streams. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  restrict  or 
limit  a  person's  right  to  use  property 
in  any  manner.  These  provisions 
simply  make  clear  that  Federal  farm 
and  agricultural  loan  programs  will 
not  be  made  available  to  persons  who 
cultivate  marginal  lands  irresponsibly. 
The  landowner  retains  complete  au- 
thority to  manage  his  land  as  he  or 
she  deems  appropriate.  Marginal  lands 
being  farmed  under  an  approved  con- 
servation plan  remain  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs. 

This  provision  is  identical  to  legisla- 
tion unanimously  reported  last  year  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.  A  slightly  amended 
version  offered  by  Senator  Armstrong 
unanimously  passed  the  Senate.  The 
conference  committee,  however,  was 
never  able  to  report  legislation  as  a 
result  of  disagreements  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  unre- 
lated amendments. 

The  bill  also  requires  compliance  by 
producers  with  sound  conservation 
practices  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
program  benefits  under  the  basic  farm 
commodity  programs.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, appropriate  conservation  prac- 
tices would  be  determined  by  the  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 
or  by  the  county  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion and  conservation  committees  in 
areas  where  there  is  no  conservation 
district,  thus  preserving  local  control 
over  such  determinations.  This  provi- 
sion should  help  to  correct  the  poor 
resource  management  inherent  in 
farm  commodity  programs  and  im- 
prove the  stewardship  and  sensible  use 
of  our  soil  and  water  resources. 


ACKICULTUXAL  CRIDIT 

The  agricultural  credit  title  of  the 
bill  contains  several  substantial 
changes  in  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
[FmHA].  This  legislation  proposes  a 
redirection  of  those  FmHA  programs 
to  cooperative  lending  programs  with 
the  Farm  Credit  System  and  commer- 
cial lenders  through  loan  guarantees 
and  the  elimination  of  several  rural 
development  loan  programs  that  do 
not  provide  direct  credit  assistance  to 
farm  operators. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  credit 
assistance  to  farmers  has  traditionally 
been  provided  to  borrowers  who  are 
considered  too  risky  to  obtain  loans 
from  commercial  lenders.  FmHA  is, 
thus,  the  "creditor  of  last  resort"  for  a 
growing  number  of  farm  operators 
who  receive  concessional  interest  rates 
on  loans  for  annual  operating  ex- 
penses, real  estate  purchases,  and  re- 
placement of  losses  due  to  natural  dis- 
asters. 

The  mission  of  FmHA  has  been  en- 
larged over  the  years  from  that  of  pro- 
viding temporary  assistance  to  low- 
income  farmers  to  lending  to  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  all  agricultural  borrow- 
ers. Although  the  present  condition  of 
our  agricultural  economy  is  well- 
known,  we  must  take  the  initiative 
now  to  redirect  FYnHA  back  to  becom- 
ing an  agency  of  temporary  credit  for 
limited  Income,  but  economically 
viable  farm  operations. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farm  ownership  loan  program  will  be 
significantly  modified  by  provisions  in 
the  bill.  Upon  enactment.  Insured 
loans  for  farm  ownership  purposes  will 
be  available  through  fiscal  year  1991 
only  to  those  loan  applicants  who  cur- 
rently have  outstanding  insured  farm 
ownership  loans,  except  for  those  ap- 
plicants eligible  for  low-income,  limit- 
ed resource  loans.  UntU  September  30. 
1991,  however,  applicants  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  loan  guarantees  for  real  estate 
purchases. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988,  inter- 
est rates  charged  for  new  insured  farm 
ownership  loans  will  Increase  annually 
by  at  least  1  percent,  but  not  more 
than  1.25  percent,  until  the  interest 
rate  for  new  loans  made  in  successive 
years  equals  the  rate  charged  on  simi- 
lar loans  made  by  commercial  lenders. 
This  interest  rate  increase  will  not 
apply  to  a  loan  made  for  the  purpose 
of  a  deferral,  consolidation,  reschedul- 
ing or  reamortization  of  a  prior  farm 
ownership  loan  or  to  a  loan  made  to  a 
low-income,  limited  resource  borrower. 

These  provisions  provide  a  transition 
period  of  6  years  for  borrowers  cur- 
rently utilizing  the  farm  ownership 
loan  program  to  move  to  the  private 
sector  to  obtain  credit  for  farm  land 
acquisition.  Existing  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
mtist  be  used  for  purposes  of  greater 
need  for  farmers  than  additional  land 


purchases.  While  this  bill  makes  an  al- 
lowance for  an  Interim  program.  It  will 
phase  out  the  preferential  Interest 
rates  for  insured  loans  that  are  provid- 
ed under  current  law. 

Much  of  the  current  farm  debt  prob- 
lems facing  many  farmers  can  be 
traced  to  the  "easy  credit"  programs 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  grad- 
ual elimination  of  the  farm  ownership 
loan  program  with  its  subsidized  inter- 
est rates  and  accommodating  repay- 
ment terms  for  insured  loans  wiU 
remove  the  substantial  enticement  for 
farmers  to  incur  heavy  debt  for  expan- 
sion. Credit  for  economically  viable 
farm  land  purchases  wiU  be  provided 
by  commercial  lenders. 

The  amount  authorized  for  farm 
ownership  loans  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  $700  mllUon  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  wlU  be  aUocated  to  the  in- 
sured farm  ownership  loan  program 
and  the  guaranteed  farm  ownership 
loan  program  solely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary. 

The  FmHA  farm  operating  loan  pro- 
gram will  also  be  amended  by  the  bill. 
Current  borrowers  in  the  insured  farm 
operating  loan  program  will  be  able  to 
continue  receivtag  such  credit  through 
September  30.  1991.  if  they  continue 
to  meet  the  eligibility  standards.  New 
borrowers,  except  those  eligible  for 
low  income,  limited  resource  loans, 
may  apply  only  for  guarantees  of  com- 
mercial loans,  however. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988.  inter- 
est rates  charged  for  new  insured  oper- 
ating loans,  except  for  those  made  to 
low  income,  limited  resource  borrow- 
ers or  for  puri)oses  of  a  deferral,  con- 
solidation, rescheduling,  or  reamorti- 
zation of  a  prior  loan,  will  increase  an- 
nually at  least  1  percent,  but  not  more 
than  1.25  v^neat,  until  the  interest 
rate  for  new  loans  made  in  successive 
years  equals  the  rate  charged  for  simi- 
lar loans  made  by  commercial  lenders. 

Authorization  levels  for  the  farm  op- 
erating loan  program  will  be  $3.5  bil- 
lion. The  Secretary,  in  his  discretion, 
will  determine  the  amounts  of  author- 
ized funds  to  be  made  available  in  the 
Insured  loan  program  and  in  the  loan 
guarantee  program.  This  will  allow  the 
Secretary  maximum  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  funding  levels  for 
each  program. 

The  FmHA  farm  operating  loan  pro- 
gram has  provided  a  sharply  increas- 
ing share  of  nonreal  estate  credit  to 
farmers  since  the  middle  1970's.  In 
1975.  the  FmHA  held  3  percent  of  all 
non-real-estate  farm  debt.  By  1984, 
this  share  had  grown  to  15  percent. 
The  rapidly  escalating  pace  of  this 
program  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol and  redirected. 

The  bill  will  permit  an  orderly  tran- 
sition from  a  program  heavily  oriented 
toward  direct  Oovemment  lending  to 
one  which  targets  its  funding  to  loan 
guarantees.  In  this  way.  borrowers  will 


be  able  to  obtain  necessary  credit  from 
commercial  lenders  with  the  help  of 
Federal  guarantees.  Commercial  lend- 
ers will  service  the  loans  and  give  loan 
applicants  the  benefit  of  extensive 
counseling  which  has  been  sorely  lack- 
ing in  many  FmHA  county  offices. 

Current  borrowers  will  be  given  an 
incentive  to  graduate  from  FmHA  to 
the  privi'ite  sector  as  FmHA  interest 
rates  approach  and  eventually  equal 
the  commercial  rates.  This  graduation 
from  FmHA  subsidized  loans  has 
always  been  desirable,  but  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  achieve  in  most 
cases. 

The  appropriate  role  of  FmHA  is  to 
provide  temporary  subsidized  credit 
imtll  a  borrower  is  able  to  obtain 
credit  from  commercial  sources.  Far 
too  often,  borrowers  continue  to  ask 
for  and  receive  subsidized  FmHA 
credit  and  never  graduate  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Under  the  bill,  current 
FmHA  borrowers  unable  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere  will  have  the  FmHA 
credit  window  open  to  them,  but  the 
low  interest  rates  that  are  the  disin- 
centive to  move  to  commercial  lenders 
will  be  phased  out.  New  borrowers  will 
be  helped  In  obtaining  credit  through 
loan  guarantees.  Also,  the  bill  removes 
the  substantial  inequity  to  private 
sector  borrowers  caused  by  the  inter- 
est subsidy  provided  to  the  12  percent 
of  all  farm  borrowers  who  are  eligible 
for  FtaHA  credit  assistance. 

The  bill  provides  that  farmers 
having  the  opportunity  to  insure 
against  crop  losses  through  the  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation  will  not 
be  eligible  for  the  FmHA  disaster 
emergency  loan  program.  This  deeply 
subsidized  FmHA  program  has  a  huge 
potential  for  direct  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, since  the  interest  rates  for  these 
loans  are  as  low  as  5  percent  and  there 
is  no  cap  on  the  total  amount  which 
can  be  loaned  under  the  program. 

Farmers  should  be  given  the  means 
to  protect  themselves  against  losses 
over  which  they  have  no  control;  the 
Oovemment  has  done  this  through 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program. 
As  long  as  farmers  can  obtain  crop  in- 
surance coverage,  taxpayers  have  no 
obligation  to  provide  similar  coverage 
for  them  in  the  form  of  the  substan- 
tial credit  subsidies  currently  available 
in  the  FmHA  disaster  loan  program 

The  bill  will  give  the  Secretary 
broad  discretion  to  compromise  and 
settle  debts  owed  to  FmHA.  This  pro- 
vision will  clarify  the  authority  for 
such  agreements  luider  current  law. 
This  provision,  if  enacted,  will  allow 
the  FmHA  to  assist  troubled  borrow- 
ers facing  imminent  foreclosure  or  liq- 
uidation and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  bor- 
rowers and  the  Oovemment.  If  prop- 
erly administered,  this  provision  will 
allow  FmHA  borrowers  to  reach  a  mu- 
tually agreeable  resolution  to  their  re- 
payment obligations  before  entering 


into  foreclosure  or  liquidation  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  bill  eliminates  spending  authori- 
zations for  recreational  development 
and  community  facility  loans,  as  well 
as  business  and  industrial  loans  after 
September  30.  1985.  The  bill  also 
eliminates  FmHA  loans  for  water, 
drainage,  or  waste  disposal  facilities 
after  September  30, 1986. 

The  administration  of  the  programs 
proposed  for  elimination  are  more 
properly  handled  by  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  currently 
having  responsibility  for  similar  pro- 
grams. It  is  more  appropriate  that 
funding  allocated  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  targeted  primarily  to 
farmers.  Further,  FmHA  can  provide 
greater  emphasis  in  aiBri8t,lng  farmers 
with  their  credit  problems  if  the 
agency  is  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  administering  a  myriad  of  rural  de- 
velopment programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sam- 
mary  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.  616 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  with  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Agriculture.  Food. 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985". 
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ING 
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nology development. 
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Sec    1409.    Authorisations    for   appropria- 
tions. 
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Sec.  1503.  Program  inellgiblUty. 
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Sec  1504.  Use  of  Agricultural  Stabilization 
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TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
AND  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

subtitlb  A— commxxcial  ixport  programs 
iirrzRMXDiATB  export  crkdit 

Sic  101.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition, 
the  Corporation  may  guarantee  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  to  finance  such  sales.": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  ".  and  no  loan  may  be 
guaranteed."  after  "financed": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A): 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ": 
or":  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(C)  otherwise  promote  the  export  of 
United  SUtes  agricultural  commodities.": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (9)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (10), 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Export  sales  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities financed  or  guaranteed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  must— 

"(A)  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  be 
made  to  purchasers  from  countries  that  are 
previous  recipients  of  credit  extended  under 
titie  I  of  the  AgrtciUtural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1701  et  seq.):  and 

"(B)  be  made  to  purchasers  from  coun- 
tries unable,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  utilize  other  short-term  export 
credit  programs  offered  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.": 

(S>  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  guarantees"  after  "fi- 
nancing": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C); 


(C)  by  striking  out  "credit"  In  subpara- 
graph (D): 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  and";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  otherwise  to  promote  the  export 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities.": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  guarantees"  after  "fi- 
nancing": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to  encourage  credit 
competition,  or"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (6)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation: 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (U).  respectively: 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  suliparagraph: 

"(B)  Contracts  of  guarantee  under  this 
subsection  shall  contain  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration shall  determine.": 

(8)  by  Inserting  "or  guarantees"  after  "fi- 
nancing" in  paragraph  (7)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section): 

(9)  In  paragraph  (8)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  guarantee"  after  "fi- 
nance" each  place  it  appears:  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  'or  guarantee"  after  "fi- 
nancing" In  subparagraph  (B): 

(10)  by  inserting  "or  guaranteed"  after  "fi- 
nanced" in  paragraph  (9)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section):  and 

(11)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  financing  or  guaran- 
teeing export  sales  under  this  subsection, 
the  Commodity  Oedtt  Corporation  shall 
make  available— 

"(A)  no  leas  than  $1,000,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 

1986.  September  30. 1987.  and  September  30. 
1988*  and 

"(B)  no  more  than  $1,000,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1989,  September  30. 1990.  and  September  30. 
1991.". 

dairy  product  kxporti 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986.  September  30. 

1987.  and  September  30.  1988.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  sell  for  export,  at  such 
prices  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  metric  tons  of  dairy  products 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  Such  sales  shall  be  made  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  exist- 
ing authority  available  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  ConmuxUty  Credit  Corporation. 

(c)  Through  September  30.  1988.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  semiannually  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  on  the  volume  of  sales  made  under 
this  section. 

KXPAHSIOiII  or  MARKXTS  POR  tmiTZD  8TATB 
agricultural  COMMODinXS  AMD  PRODUCTS 

Sac.  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram under  which  agricultural  commodities, 
including  but  not  limited  to  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  milk,  and 


the  products  thereof,  acquired  through 
price  support  operations  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  are  provided  to  United 
States  exporters  and  users  and  foreign  pur- 
chasers at  no  cost  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  expansion  of 
export  markets  for  United  States  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  the  products  thereof,  in- 
cluding value-added  or  high-value  agricul- 
tural products  produced  In  the  United 
States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall— 

(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  neceaary 
to  ensure  that  the  program  provides  equal 
treatment  to  domestic  and  foreign  purchas- 
ers and  users  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  in 
any  case  In  which  the  importation  of  a  man- 
ufactured product  made,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  a  commodity  or  the  product  thereof 
made  available  for  export  under  this  section 
would  place  domestic  users  of  the  commodi- 
ty or  the  prodiict  thereof  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage: 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  producU  thereof  are  to  be 
provided  to  foreign  purchasers  during  any 
fiscal  year,  consider  for  participation  aU  in- 
terested foreign  purchasers,  giving  priority 
to  those  who  have  traditionally  purchased 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  and  who  continue  to 
purchase  such  commodities  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  on  an  annual  basis  In  quantities 
greater  than  the  level  of  purchases  in  a  pre- 
vious representative  period: 

(3)  ensure,  insofar  as  possible,  that  any 
use  of  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion be  made  in  such  manner  as  to  encour- 
age increased  use  and  avoid  displartng  usual 
marketings  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof:  and 

(4)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent 
the  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  coun- 
tries, or  use  for  other  than  domestic  pur- 
poses in  the  importing  country,  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
made  available  under  this  secticm. 

(cKl)  If  a  foreign  purchaser  sells  In  the 
importing  coimtry  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section,  and  uses  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  such  commodities  or  the 
products  thereof  for  the  construction  or  re- 
hablliUtion  of  facilities  In  the  importing 
country  to  improve  the  handling,  market- 
ing, storage,  or  distribution  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  in  such  Importing  country,  such 
purchaser  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  supple- 
mental distributions  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof  under  this 
section. 

(2)  Supplemental  distributions  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  with  such  commod- 
ities or  the  products  thereof,  at  such  Inter- 
vals and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  taking  into  ac- 
count— 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  facility  Improve- 
ments have  been  made, 

(B)  the  capability  of  the  importing  coun- 
try to  distribute  or  otherwise  use  additional 
commodities  or  the  products  thereof,  and 

(C)  such  other  factors  as  are  determined 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 


(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  majr 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  neoeanry  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(f)  The  authority  provided  In  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  place  of, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

EXPORT  TRAWSPORTATIOII  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
OOMMODinCS 

Ssc  104.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  VB.C.  1341)  and  the  Joint  Res- 
olution of  March  26.  1934  (48  Stat.  500,  46 
U&C.  1341-1)  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"cargo  preference  laws")  shall  not  apply  to 
export  activities  of  the  Dniartment  of  Agri- 
culture or  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  which— 

(1)  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Coiporatkm  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  maintenance  or 
expansion  of  export  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof, 

(2)  commercial  credit  guarantees  are 
blended  with  direct  interest-free  credits 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
reduce  the  effective  rate  of  interest  on 
export  sales  of  United  States  agricultuiral 
conunodlties  and  the  products  thereof,  or 

(3)  commodities  are  made  available  for 
emergency  food  relief. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
export  activity  undertaken  to  carry  out  any 
agreement  entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

TRADI  mOOTIATIOaS 

Sk.  105.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  open  and  fair  trade  is  essential  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  in  the  world 
today; 

(2)  unfair  trade  practices  of  many  coun- 
tries have  had  adverse  effects  on  expcnts  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 
United  SUtes  producers,  and  the  interna- 
tional trading  environment; 

(3)  many  of  these  practices  have  been 
predatory  in  nature  and  nmstitute  gross  vio- 
lations of  free  and  fair  trade  principles; 

(4)  such  unfair  trade  practices  Include 
export  price  subsidies,  export  credit  subsi- 
dies, predatory  marketing  arrangements, 
and  tariff  and  nontarlTf  trade  barriers: 

(5)  such  unfair  trade  practices  distort 
market  signals,  add  volatility  to  the  trading 
environment.  Increase  govenunent  expouil- 
tures,  inhibit  ectmomlc  development  abroad, 
and  discourage  or  prohibit  the  importation 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof: 

(6)  the  United  States  trading  system  Is  the 
most  open  in  the  world,  as  is  evldmced  by 
the  continuing  merclumdise  trade  deficits  of 
this  country; 

(7)  all  other  major  grain  producing  na- 
tions have  refused  to  Join  the  United  States 
in  attempts  to  reduce  surpluses  of  agricul- 
tural commodltiea,  and  such  nations  have, 
in  fact,  taken  advantage  of  United  States  ef- 
forts by  increasing  production  of  major  agri- 
cultural commodities; 

(8)  the  United  States  holds  and  stores  a 
disproportionate  level  of  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  time  of  surplus; 

(9)  the  United  States  world  market^hare 
In  the  case  of  many  agricultural  exports  has 
been  reduced  as  a  result  of  unfair  trade 
practices: 

(10)  in  order  to  establish  market  oriented 
domestic  farm  policies  In  the  United  States, 


American  producers  must  be  assured  of 
equity  in  the  International  trading  enviroo- 
ment; 

(11)  mcne  effective  rules  governing  Inter- 
national agricultural  trade  must  be  estab- 
lished to  provide  greater  market  access  for 
all  countries  and  to  curb  the  use  of  export 
subsidies  that  have  hindered  agricultural 
exports  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries;  and 

(12)  failure  to  find  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral solutions  to  international  trade  prob- 
lems, the  most  desirable  form  of  trade  con- 
flict resolution,  wiU  Incresse  the  Ukelihood 
of  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  American  markets 
and  producers. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should,  at  the  earliest  practicaide 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Initiate  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  with  the  trading  partners  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  strengthening  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  In  a  manner 
that  promotes  a  more  open  and  fair  world 
trading  system; 

(2)  improving  the  dispute  settlement  pro- 
cedures of  GATT  such  that  industries  suf- 
fering from  unfair  trade  practices  will  re- 
ceive more  expeditious  relief  and  that  af- 
fected contracting  parties  wiU  aUde  by  the 
decisions  reached  under  GATT;  and 

(3)  bringing  agricultural  trade  Issues 
within  the  purview  of  strengthened  and 
more  effective  GATT  rules  and  procedures. 

TAIGEIED  EXPORT  ASSISTAKCX 

Sac  106.  (a)  For  export  activities  author- 
ized to  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 


(1)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  September  30,  1987,  and 
September  30,  1988.  not  leas  than 
$325,000,000  of  funds  of.  or  an  equal  value 
of  commodities  owned  by.  the  Corporation; 
and 

(2)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember SO.  1989.  September  30,  1090,  and 
September  30,  1991,  such  fundi  of  the  Cor- 
poration as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
or  an  equal  value  of  commodities  owned  by 
the  Corporatbm. 

(b)  The  funds  or  commodities  specified  In 
this  section  shaU  be  used  t>y  the  Secretary 
for  export  assistance  only  in  oonneetlon 
with  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  for  which  exports  have  been 
adversely  affected,  as  detomined  by  the 
Secretary,  by  price  subsidies,  credit  subsi- 
dies, or  imfair  marketing  arrangements  at 
trading  practices  used  Iqr  other  countries  In 
connection  with  their  aptciiltural  exports. 


VALOa-AIIDBD,  PRO 

PORnnXD  PRODUCTS 

Sec  107.  (a)  Sectton  301  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistanoe  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sutasee- 


"(c)  In  distributing  agricultural  ccwnmod- 
ities  under  this  title,  the  President  shall— 

"(1)  consider— 

"(A)  the  nutritional  assistanoe  to  redpi- 
enU  and  benefiU  to  the  United  States  that 
would  result  from  distributing  such  com- 
modities in  the  form  of  processed  and  pro- 
tein-f oitifled  products,  including  piottssnd 
milk  and  plant  protein  products; 

"(B)  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  proposed 
recb^ents  of  the  commodities;  snd 

"(C)  the  purposes  of  this  title:  and 
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"(2)  Uke  all  femalble  steps  to  enmire  that 
an  appropriate  portion  of  aueb  commodltlee 
distributed  each  fiscal  year  be  In  the  form 
of  processed  and  protein-fortified  prod- 
ucts.". 

(b)  SubeUuse  (B)  of  section  1307<aXS)  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7 
0.&C.  1736in(aXSXB))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(B)  funding  an  export  market 
development  program  for  value-added  farm 
producU  and  processed  foods  at  a  higher 
funding  level  than  that  provided  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1985;  and". 
BAana  or  aoeicultubal  coimoDiTm 

Sk.  108.  Section  4<h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  \3A.C. 
T14b(h»  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  fourth  sentence—     ^ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "is  authorised."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to": 

(2)  in  the  fifth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"normal  commercial  trade  channels  shall  be 
utilized  and  priority  shall  be  given"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  use  normal  commercial  trade  channels; 

(2)  take  action  to  avoid  displacing  usual 
marketings  of  United  SUtes  agriciUtural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof:  (3) 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  the 
resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries, 
or  use  for  other  than  domestic  use  In  the 
importing  country,  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities used  for  such  exchange:  and  (4)  give 
priority": 

(3)  in  the  seventh  sentence,  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  the  seventh  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "If  the  volume 
of  petroleum  products  (Including  crude  oil) 
stored  In  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is 
leas  than  the  level  prescribed  under  section 
154  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6234),  the  CorporaUon  shall, 
to  the  ma'riwuim  extent  practicable,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  accept 
petroleum  products  (including  crude  oil) 
produced  abroad  in  exchange  for  agricultur- 
al commodities  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
and  shall  transfer  the  petroleum  products, 
without  reimbursement,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  be  placed  In  the  Reserve.". 

STUDY  or  SaCONDAHT  MAXKXT  FOB  COIOIODmr 
CaXDCT  COBPOSATIOII  onAKAiniXD  OBUOATIOKS 

Sac.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  AgriciUture 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  assess  the  feaslbUi- 
ty  and  effect  of  permitting  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion under  the  export  credit  sales  programs 
of  the  Corporation  to  be  traded  In  a  second- 
ary financial  market  without  the  need  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  ap- 
prove or  consent  to  the  transfer. 

(b)  Not  later  than  (Hie  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  study  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a),  together  with 
any  recommendations  for  necessary  legisla- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Agrlpilture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  ana  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate. 

SuBTim  B— PuBuc  Law  480  ams  Rklatkd 
Progkams 

URITBU  STATXS  POLICT 

Sac.  120.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 


Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "to  use  foreign  ctv- 
rendes  accruing  under  this  Act  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise in  developing  countries:"  after  "agri- 
cultural production:". 


CAPITAL  nMAMCUlO  A( 

Sac.  121.  (a)  SecUon  101  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistanoe  Act  of 
1964  (7  VS.C.  1701)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  or  for  foreign  currencies 
(including  currencies  on  credit  terms)  for 
use  under  section  108  of  this  Act"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "At  least  25  per 
centum,  but  not  more  than  SO  per  centum, 
of  all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
made  annually  under  this  title  under  agree- 
ments entered  Into  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Agriculture,  Food.  Trade,  and 
CTonservaUon  Act  of  1985  shall  be  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  or  foreign  ctirrendes  on 
credit  terms.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
value  of  all  sales  made  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  sentence  may  be  made  on 
credit  terms.". 

(b)  Section  103  of  such  Act  (7  UAC.  1703) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  in  section  108."  after 
"section  104"  in  subsection  (b): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  dollars  on  credit 
terms"  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(d): 

(3)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  iu  sec- 
Uon  108  of  this  tiUe,"  after  the  subsecUon 
designation  of  subsection  (m); 

(4)  by  striking  out  "for  dollars  on  credit 
terms"  and  "for  cash  dollars"  in  subsection 
(n): 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Assure  convertibility" 
in  subsection  (p)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Except  as  provided  In  section  108  of  this 
title,  assure  convertibility":  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Assure  convertibility" 
in  subsection  (q)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Except  as  provided  in  section  108  of  this 
title,  assure  convertibility". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  105  of 
such  Act  (7  n.S.C.  1706)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  104"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "sections  104  and  108". 

(d)  Section  106(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1708(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3KA)  Payment  by  any  friendly  country 
for  commodities  purchased  for  foreign  cur- 
rendea  on  credit  terms  under  agreemenU 
entered  into  under  this  title  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Agriculture,  Food. 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1986  shaU 
be  made  in  annual  Installments  over  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  four  years  from  the 
date  of  deUvery  of  the  commodities. 

"(B)  The  Interest  rates  on  such  credits 
shaU  be  at  such  rates  as  are  determined  by 
the  President,  but  not  less  than  the  cost  of 
ftmds  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  ma- 
turities comparable  to  the  maturities  of  the 
credits.". 

(e)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  107  (7  U.S.C.  1707)  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"Sac.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'fi- 
nancial intermediary'  shaU  Include  banks, 
other  financial  Institutions,  and  any  other 
organization  or  entity,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculttve,  that  has  the  capa- 
bUity  of  making  and  servicing  loans  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 


"(b>  Pursuant  to  an  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  entered 
into  under  this  title  and  In  order  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  development  of  private 
enterprise  institutions  and  infrastructure  as 
the  base  for  the  expansion,  promotion,  and 
Improvement  of  the  production  of  food  and 
other  related  goods  and  servtoes  within  a  de- 
veloping country,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  agreemoita  with  financial  intermediar- 
ies within  such  country  for  the  use  of  for- 
eign cumendes  that  accrue  in  connection 
with  commodity  sales  to  such  country  under 
an  agreement  for  sales  entered  into  under 
this  titie  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Agriculture.  Food.  Trade,  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1985. 

"(c)  Any  agreement  entered  into  imder 
this  section  shall  specify  the  teraa  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  foreign  currency 
shaU  be  used  and  subsequently  repaid  to  the 
Secretary,  including  the  foUowing  terms 
and  conditions: 

"(1)  Such  currency  shaU  be  loaned  by  fi- 
nancial intermediaries  to  private  Individ- 
uals, cooperatives,  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tities within  a  developing  country  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  productive,  private  en- 
terprise Investment  within  such  country  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

"(2)  Financial  Intermediaries  shall,  to  the 
m«T<mnm  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to 
the  financing  of  agricultural  and  agricultur- 
ally related  private  enterprise  with  the 
funds  provided  under  this  section. 

"(3)  No  currency  may  be  used  to  finance 
any  entity  or  venture  that  is  owned  or  con- 
troUed,  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  govern- 
ment or  any  governmental  subdivision  of 
the  developing  country. 

"(4)  No  currency  may  be  used  to  promote 
the  production  of  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  that  wlU  compete,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  In  world  markets 
with  similar  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  produced  in  the  United  SUtes. 

"(5)  No  entity  shaU  be  eligible  for  financ- 
ing under  this  section  unless  its  ownership 
interest  is  held,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
dtisens  of  the  developing  country,  except 
that  up  to  25  per  centum  of  such  ownership 
interest  may  be  held  by  dtixens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(dXl)  All  currencies  repaid  by  financial 
intermediaries  under  agreements  entered 
into  under  this  section  shaU  be  deposited 
and  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 105. 

"(2)  Currencies  repaid  by  financial  inter- 
mediaries ShaU,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  be  used  to  finance  additional  produc- 
tive, private  enterprise  investment  imder 
agreemente  with  financial  intermediaries 
entered  into  under  this  section: 

"(B)  be  used  for  the  development  of  new 
markets  for  United  States  agriciUtural  com- 
modities; 

"(C)  be  used  lor  the  payment  of  United 
States  obligations  (including  obUgations  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  other  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes):  or 
"(D)  be  converted  to  dollars. 
"(eXl)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  section  shaU  be  subject  to  periodic 
audit  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment are  being  fulfilled. 

"(2)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shaU  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  on  the  ac- 
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tivitles  carried  out  under  this  section  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  indudlng  an  eval- 
uation of  the  impact  of  investment  under 
this  section  on  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural and  agrtciUturaUy  related  private  en- 
terprise in  each  partldpatlng  country. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  provide  agricultur- 
al technical  assistance  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  including  the  funding 
of  market  development  activities.  No  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  foreign  currendes 
InltlaUy  obtained  from  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  made  imder  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  this  tlUe  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Agriculture.  Food.  Trade, 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1985  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  such  assistance.". 

XUMUtATIOIf  or  MIMUfTTIf  ACOIiaOATB  VALUX  OP 
AGKIEIUJIIS  niroXB  THE  POOD  POX  DXVXLOP- 
MKIfT  PKOOKAM 

Sac.  122.  Section  302(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1727a(c))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively: 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  even  beyond  the 
minimums  required  by  paragr^h  (1)  of  this 
subsection"  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  clause  (2)  of  this  section). 

KXTEHSIOII  OP  PHOGXAM 

Sac.  123.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1736c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1985"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1991": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Agriculture  and  Pood 
Act  of  1981"  in  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Agriculture,  Food, 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985". 

USX  ABKOAD  OP  COMMODITT  CRKOR 
CORPORAnOR  STOCKS 

Sac.  124.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  the  last  two  sentences 
of  suttsection  (a):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Dairy  products  and 
wheat"  and  "dairy  products  and  wheat" 
each  place  they  appear  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Pood  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof"  and  "food  com- 
modities and  the  producte  thereof",  respec- 
tively. 

pooD  POR  PROcaass 

Sac.  125.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  \3&.C.  1431)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsecUon: 

•■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law: 

"(IXA)  In  order  to  use  the  food  resources 
of  the  United  States  more  effectively  in  sup- 
port of  countries  that  have  made  commit- 
ments to  introduce  or  expand  free-enter- 
prise elements  in  their  agricultural  econo- 
mies through  changes  in  commodity  pricing, 
marketing,  input  availability,  distribution, 
and  private  sector  involvement,  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which  the 
Secretary  determines  meet  the  criteria  spec- 
ified In  subsection  (a),  may  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  President  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Not  more  than  500,000  metric  tons  of 
commodities  may  be  furnished  under  this 
subsection  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1986.  September  30,  1987. 
September  30, 1988,  and  September  30. 1989. 


"(C)  The  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon 
may  purchase  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  for  use  under  this  sub- 
section if  <>)fnniodlty  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  are  insufficient  to  fulfiU  commlt- 
mente  made  In  agreemente  entered  Into 
under  this  subsection. 

"(D)  No  funds  of  the  OmmuxUty  Credit 
Corporation  In  excess  of  $30,000,000  (exdu- 
sive  of  the  cost  of  commodities)  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  tills  subsection  unless  author- 
ized in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

"(2XAX1)  The  President  may  enter  into 
agreemente  with  developing  countries  to 
furnish  commodities  and  the  producte 
thereof  made  available  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  to  such  countries  to  pro- 
mote the  implemenUUon  of  private,  free- 
enterprise  agricultural  polides  for  long- 
term  agricultural  development. 

"(U)  Such  commodities  shaU  be  furnished 
under  this  subsection  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  deems  are  In  the 
public  interest  and  wiU  promote  the  objec- 
tives of  this  subsection.  Agreemente  may 
provide  for  commodities  to  l>e  furnished  on 
a  multi-year  basis. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  countries  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  commodities  under  this  subsection, 
the  President  shaU  consider  whether  a  po- 
tential redpient  country— 

"(i)  is  carrying  out.  or  is  committed  to 
carry  out,  polides  that  promote  economic 
freedom,  private,  domestic  production  of 
food  commodities  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  the  creation  and  expansion  of  effi- 
cient domestic  markete  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  such  commodities,  including 
poUcies  that  may  provide  for— 

"(I)  access,  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  such 
country,  to  private,  competitive  markete  for 
their  products; 

"(II)  market  pricing  of  commodities  to 
foster  adequate  private  sector  incentives  to 
individual  farmers  to  produce  food  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  for  the  domestic  needs  of  the 
country; 

"(IU)  establishment  of  market-determined 
foreign  exchange  rates; 

■•(IV)  timely  availabUity  of  production 
inpute,  such  as  seed,  fertUizer,  or  pestiddes. 
to  farmers:  and 

■■(V)  access  to  technologies  appropriate  to 
the  level  of  agricultural  development  in  the 
country:  and 

■■(11)  is  able  to  use  the  amount  of  commod- 
ities being  considered  for  donation  without 
disruption  of  the  internal  market  of  the 
country  for  domesticaUy  produced  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  producte. 

■•(3)  An  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  shaU  prohibit  the  resale  or  trans- 
shipment of  the  donated  commodltes  to 
other  countries. 

••(4)  In  entering  into  agreemente  with 
countries  for  the  donation  of  commodities 
imder  this  subsection,  the  President  shall 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  avoid  dis- 
placement of  any  sales  of  United  SUtes  ag- 
ricultural commodities  that  would  otherwise 
be  made  to  such  countries. 

•■(5)(A)  The  provisions  of  section  203  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
AssUtance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1723)  shaU 
apply  to  commodities  furnished  under  this 
subsection. 

"(B)  The  cost  of  the  commodities  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection,  and  the  ex- 
penses incurred  In  connection  with  furnish- 
ing such  commodities.  shaU  be  in  addition  to 
the  level  of  assistance  programmed  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.) 


and  may  not  be  caoaHOenA  expenditures  for 
intematiooal  affairs  and  finance. 

"(8XA)  The  President  aball  carry  out  the 
duties  tanpoaed  on  the  President  under  this 
subsection  throu^  the  National  Security 
Advisor  in  the  Executive  Of  floe  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(B)  The  National  Security  Advisor,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  use  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  this  subsection. 

"(7)  Section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1938  (48  \3&C.  1241)  and  the  Joint  Res- 
olution of  March  26.  1834  (48  Stat.  500.  48 
UJS.C.  1241-1)  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
'cargo  preference  laws')  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  export  activity  authorized  under  this 
subsection. 

"(8)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
an  agreement  entered  into  with  a  country 
under  this  subsection  is  in  effect,  the  Presi- 
dent ShaU  report  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  on  the  status  of 
such  agreem«it  and  the  progress  being 
made  to  implement  private,  free  ent«prise 
agricultural  policies  for  long-term  agricul- 
tural development  in  such  country. 

"(9)  This  subsectim  shaU   be  effective 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  1. 
1985,  and  ending  on  September  30, 1989.". 
TITLE  n— DAIRT 

MILK  PRICB  SUPFUai 

Sac.  201.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UAC. 
1446(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law: 

"(1)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  SO.  1986,  the  price  of  mUk  shall 
be  supp(nted  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  $11.60 
per  hundredweigfat  for  milk  containing  3.67 
per  centum  mllkfat. 

"(2XA)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1087.  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1991.  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
price  of  milk  shaU  be  supported  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  support  level  for  tiie  immedi- 
ately preceding  fiscal  year  (including  any 
adjustment  made  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph)  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary based  on  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary 
(at  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year)  of  net 
Government  price  support  purchases  of 
mUk  and  milk  producte  during  the  fiscal 
year  as  provided  in  the  foUowing  table: 
'■U  the  oUmated  The  iwlee  mpport  le*d 
amount  of  net  Oov-  per     hundredwelctat 

enunent    price    sup-  (or   mUk   oootalnlns 

port     purchases    of         I.ST  per  centum  mOk 
milk  durlns  the  rele-  tat  abaU  be: 

vant  fiscal  year  is  (in 
milk  equivalent): 
More  than: 

10.0  billion  pounds decreased  by  Sl.OO 

7.5   bUllon   pounds   but   decreased  by  75  cenu 

leas  than  10.0  billion 

pounds. 
8.0    UlUon    pounds    but    decreased  by  60  cents 

less    than    7.S    billion 

pounds. 
4.0   billion   pounds   but   decreased  by  25  cents 

less    than    6.0    bUllon 

pounds. 
2.0    bUllon    iiounds    but    the  same 

leas    than    4.0    billion 

pounds. 
0.  billion  pounds  but  leas    Increased  by  25  cents. 

than  2.0  billion  pounds. 

"(B)  If.  during  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  an  increase  in  the  pricx 
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■ui>port  level  for  milk  for  a  fiscal  year  re- 
ferred to  in  aubparacraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
Haph  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supitly  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk 
and  the  Secretary  provides  sixty  ctaiys  public 
notice  of  such  determination,  the  Secretary 
may  increase  such  level  for  such  fiscal  year 
by  no  more  than  80  cents  per  hundred- 
weight for  milk  containinc  3.67  per  centum 
mUkfat.  The  authority  provided  by  this  sub- 
paragraph  may  be  exercised  only  once 
during  each  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk.". 

rXBKKAI.  mUC  MARKXTIIf  G  ORDERS 

Sac.  202.  Section  101(b)  of  the  Agriculture 

and  Food  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-98:  7 

U.S.C.  608c  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1991". 

TITLE  m— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

KxmisioN  or  suptort  program 

Sic.  301.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
703(a)  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  19S4  (7 
U.8.C.  1782(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1985"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1991". 

SVPPORTPXICI 

Sk.  302.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  703  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  (7  UJ3.C. 
1783(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for 
each  of  the  1986  through  1991  marketing 
years  shall  be  an  amount,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  equal  to  the  larger  of— 

"(A)  the  support  price  for  the  immediate- 
ly preceding  marketing  year  less  15  per 
centum  of  such  support  price:  or 

"(B)  the  average  price  received  by  produc- 
ers for  shorn  wool,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  during  the  Immediately  preced- 
ing five  marketing  years,  excluding  the  year 
in  which  the  average  price  was  the  highest 
and  the  year  In  which  the  average  price  wEts 
the  lowest  in  such  period. 

"(2)  Once  the  support  price  is  determined 
under  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  such  sup- 
port price  for  subsequent  marketing  years 
shall  continue  to  l>e  determined  under 
clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  without  regard 
to  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1).". 
TITLE  IV— WHEAT 

MAKKKT  IirmVDITION  RATXS.  rXSKRAL  GUAR- 
AMmS  PRICKS,  AlfD  WHEAT  ACREAGE  UMITA- 
TIOH  AND  SET- ASIDE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  1»86 
THROUGH  ISSI  CROPS  OP  WHEAT 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1991  crops  of  wheat,  section  107C 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1445b-2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107C.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law: 

"(aKl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers,  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1988  through  1991  crops  of  wheat  at 
such  level  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'market  Intervention  rate'), 
not  less  than  75  per  centum  nor  more  than 
85  per  centum  of  the  simple  average  price 
received  by  farmers,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing five  marketing  years,  excluding  the  year 
in  which  the  average  price  was  the  highest 
and  the  year  in  which  the  average  price  was 
the  lowest  in  such  period,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  encourage  the  exportation 
of  wheat,  will  not  result  in  excessive  total 
stocks  of  wheat,  will  maintain  the  competi- 
tive relationship  among  the  various  cla&ses 
of  wheat,  and  will  maintain  the  competitive 
relationship  of  wheat  to  other  grains  in  do- 
mestic and  export  markets.  The  simple  aver- 


age price  received  by  fanners  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  marketing  year  shall  be 
based  on  the  latest  Information  avallmble  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  determina- 
tion. 

"(2)  Separate  market  Intervention  rates 
shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  for  (A) 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat.  (B)  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat,  (C)  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat, 
(D>  White  wheat,  and  (E)  Durum  wheat,  as 
defined  in  the  official  United  States  stand- 
ards for  wheat  establiahed  under  the  United 
SUtes  Grain  Standards  Act  (7  U.8.C.  71  et 
seq.),  based  on  the  average  prices  received 
for  these  respective  claaaea  of  wheat. 

"(bXlKA)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  avaU- 
able  to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the 
1986  tlunough  1991  crops  of  wheat  in  an 
amount  computed  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. Paymmts  for  any  such  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (1) 
the  payment  rate,  by  (11)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (ill)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop.  In  no 
event  may  payments  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage 
than  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  ahall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  market  Intervention  rate  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  such  crop. 

Is  less  than  the  Federal  guaranteed  price 
per  bushel. 

"(C)  The  Federal  guaranteed  price  for 
wheat  shall  be  not  less  than  110  per  centum 
nor  more  than  125  per  centum  of  the 
market  intervention  rate,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(D)  The  total  quantity  of  wheat  on 
which  payments  would  otherwise  be  payable 
to  a  producer  on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
quantity  on  which  any  disaster  payment  is 
made  to  the  producer  for  the  crop  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2KA)  EhEcept  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers. The  total  quantity  of  wheat  which  the 
producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is 
less  than  the  result  of  multiplying  60  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop 
by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such 
crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced 
yield  disaster  payment  to  the  producers  at  a 
rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  Federal 
guaranteed  price  for  the  crop  for  the  defi- 
ciency In  production  below  60  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  disaster  payments  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  Insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  with  respect  to  their 
wheat  acreage. 

•(c)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a 
national  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1991  crops  of  wheat.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than 
August  1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  the  next  succeeding  calendar 
year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of 


this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary  baaed  on  the  latest  information. 
The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  ia 
made. 

"(C)  The  national  program  acreage  for 
wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  made)  will 
produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  domesti- 
cally and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  car- 
ryover stocks  of  wheat  are  excessive  or  an 
increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  desira- 
ble carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the 
national  program  acreage  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  will  accomplish 
the  desired  increase  or  decrease  in  carryover 
stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of 
acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3KA)  The  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allegation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farms  for  which  individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreages  are  required  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

"(B)  The  farm  program  acreage  may  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  al- 
location factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farm  from  the  acreage  base  established  for 
the  farm  under  subsection  (e)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  at  least  the  percentage  recommend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  national  program  acreage. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  Is  less  than  the  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  under  subsection  (eK2) 
of  this  section,  but  (or  which  the  reduction 
is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from  the 
application  of  the  allocation  factor. 

"(D)  In  establishing  the  allocation  factor 
for  wheat,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  exemp- 
tion of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(d)(1)  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  wheat  was  established  for  the  farm  In 
the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reasonable. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection: 

"(A)  In  the  determination  of  yields,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  actual 
yields  proved  by  the  producer. 

"(B)  Neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  on  the  basis 
of  such  yields  shall  t>e  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  may  establish  national. 


State,  or  county  program  piayment  yields  on 
the  basis  of— 

"(A)  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  af- 
fecting such  yields  in  the  historical  period, 
or 

"(B)  If  such  daU  are  not  avaOaUe.  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the 
crop  year  involved. 

"(4)  If  national.  SUte.  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  the  total 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  naUonal  SUte,  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

"(ex  IK  A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
any  crop  either  for  a  program  under  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  would  be  lim- 
ited as  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  or  a  set-aside  program  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subaecUon. 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
supply  of  wheat,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
program,  would  be  excessive,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to 
ffi^tntAin  reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and 
prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  any 
such  acreage  limitation  program  or  aet-aalde 
program  on  or  before  August  1  prior  to  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvest- 
ed. 

"(2>(A)  If  a  wheat  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram is  announced  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  such  limlUtlon  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  acreage  base  for  each 
wheat-producing  farm. 

"(B)  Producers  who  knowingly  produce 
wheat  in  excess  of  the  permitted  wheat 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for 
wheat  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  with 
req>ect  to  that  farm. 

"(CXI)  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  any  reduction 
requbvd  to  be  made  for  any  year  as  the 
result  of  a  limlUtlon  imder  this  paragraph 
shall  be— 

"(I)  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
wheat  for  harvest  in  the  crop  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made,  or 

"(11)  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for 
harvest  in  the  three  crop  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made. 

"(11)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
subparagn4>h,  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for 
harvest  shall  Include  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
wheat  or  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  lieyond 
the  control  of  the  producers. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
menU  to  reflect  esUblished  crop-roUUon 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base. 

"(DXi)  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing- 

"(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  required  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  wheat  times 
the  number  of  acres  actually  planted  to 
such  commodity,  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  limi- 
tation esUblished  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 


"(11)  The  number  of  acres  determined 
under  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph  Is 
hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
'reduced  acreage'. 

"(E)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  Is 
announced  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section for  a  crop  of  irtieat.  subaectlon  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  such 
crop,  lni'ln<<<"g  any  prior  announcement 
which  may  have  been  made  under  such  sub- 
section with  respect  to  such  crop.  The  Indi- 
vidual farm  program  acreage  shall  be  the 
acreage  planted  on  the  turn  to  wheat  for 
harvest  within  the  permitted  wheat  acreage 
for  the  farm  as  establiahed  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(3XA)  If  a  set-aside  program  is  an- 
nounced under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  paymenU  authorised 
by  this  section,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  for  the  crop  for  which  the  set-aside 
is  in  effect. 

"(B)  The  set-aside  acreage  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  If  a  set-aside  program  Is  established, 
the  Secretary  may  limit  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat.  Such  limitation  shall  be  applied 
on  a  uniform  twsis  to  all  wheat-producing 
farms. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  individual  set-aside  acreages 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rota- 
tion practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures,  topography,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

"(4XA)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  with  req>ect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  shall 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  such  acre- 
age to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing  or  the 
production  of  (1)  native  agricultural  crops 
(as  described  in  the  Critical  Agricultural 
Materials  Act  (7  UJS.C.  178  et  seq.)  that 
could  be  used  to  supply  critical  agricultural 
materials  of  strategic  and  Industrial  impor- 
tance, or  (11)  other  commodities,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  production  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  commodities.  Is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  any  price-support  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act, 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  and 
may  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  any  com- 
modity for  which  the  Secretary  provides 
price  support  under  this  Act. 

"(5XAXi)  The  Secretary  may  make  land 
diversion  payments  to  producers  of  wheat, 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  wheat  is  in  effect,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  land  diver- 
sion payments  are  necessary  to  assist  In  ad- 
justing the  total  national  acreage  of  wheat 
to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  producers  who,  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
devote  to  approved  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  accord- 
ance with  land  diversion  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  producers. 


"<il>  The  amounU  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  oontracU  by  producers  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determinlog  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  divenlon  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  producUvlty  of  the  acreage 
divorted. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(BXi)  In  any  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  land  diveraion  payments 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
are  necessary,  the  Secretary  may.  in  lieu  of 
ti^awwy  land  diversion  payments  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  enter  into 
multiyear  land  diversion  oontracU  with  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  who  are  participating  in  the 
program  established  under  this  section,  ffky- 
menu  under  such  contracU  may  not  be 
made  beyond  the  1991  crop  year.  The  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  multiyear  contracU 
under  this  sulvaragraph  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  contracU  would 
be  as  cost  effective  as  making  land  diversion 
paymenU  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragra4>h.  The  iHovialons  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  mul- 
tiyear land  diversion  contracU 

"(11)  The  Secretary  may  provide  cost  shar- 
ing incentives  to  producers  entering  into 
contracU  under  this  subparagraph  for  the 
establishment  of  a  vegetative  cover  (which 
may  include  trees)  on  the  acreage  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  Such  cover  shaU  be  ca- 
pable of  twiwtjttitny  itself  throughout  the 
period  of  the  contract  to  provide  soU  protec- 
tion, water  quality  enhancement.  wUdlife 
protection,  aad  natural  l>eauty. 

"(6XA)  Any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside 
acreage,  and  additional  diverted  acreage 
may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  ploU  or 
wildlife  Iiabitat  in  conformity  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  in  consul- 
Ution  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  sutipaiagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  SUte  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(7XA)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
partlcii>ate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  su<*  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producers  on  the  farm,  termi- 
nate or  modify  any  such  agreement  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases. 
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and  payments  authoriied  under  this  section. 
producers  on  a  farm  use  conservation  prac- 
tices determined  by  the  local  soil  conserva- 
tion district  to  be  appropriate  for  the  area. 
In  areas  where  no  soil  conservation  district 
exists,  the  county  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (10  UAC. 
5Mh(b))  shall  determine  appropriate  con- 
servation practices. 

"(KMl)  If  the  faUure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  section 
precludes  the  makinc  of  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments,  the  Secretary  may.  neverthe- 
less, make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  faUure. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  authorise  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  AUotment  Act  (16  n.S.C. 
590h(b))  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  faUure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

'•(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorised  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  S90h(g))  (reUting  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  section. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.". 

MONArPUCABIUTT  OF  CDtTmCATK 

RSQUixnaarrs 

Sk.  403.  Sections  379d.  379e.  370f,  379g, 
379h,  3791.  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1379d-1379J) 
(which  deal  with  marketing  certificate  re- 
quirements for  processors  and  exporters) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  wheat  processors 
or  exporters  during  the  period  June  1,  1986, 
through  May  31, 1993. 

SDSPKIfSIOR  or  MAIUCBTINO  4UOTA8  AKD 

raoDucn  cmnncATx  provisiohs 

Sec.  403.  Sections  331.  333.  333.  334.  335. 
336.  338,  339,  379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1331- 
1336,  1338,  1339,  1379b.  and  1379c)  shaU  not 
be  applicable  to  the  1986  through  1991 
crops  of  Wheat. 

SUSPBf  SIOH  or  QUOTA  PHOVISIOHS 

Sk.  404.  The  Joint  resolution  entitled  "A 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  com  and  wheat 
marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended",  ap- 
proved May  36,  1941  (7  nS.C.  1330  and 
1340),  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar 
years  1986  through  1991. 

HOIfAPPLICAUUTT  OP  SBCnOR  107  OP  TBI  AO- 
RICDLTURAL  ItCt  OP  1*49  TO  THX  ISSS 
THKOUOH  ISSl  CROPS  OP  WRXAT 

Sec.  405.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  n.S.C.  1445a)  shaU  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1986  through  1991  crops  of 
wheat. 


TITLE  V— FE33>  ORAIN8 
MARXXT  nrmvsirnoii  ratxs,  moAi.  ouar- 

ANTRD  PRICIS,  AMD  PUS  ORAUI  ACRIAOK  Ulf- 
ITATIO  AMD  nr-ASIDI  PROORAN  FOR  TRX 
I9SS  THROUOM  ItSl  CROPS  OP  PIKD  ORAIXS 

Sic.  501.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  secUon  105B  (7  U.S.C.  1444d}  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sbc.  105C.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1986  through  1991  crops  of  com  at 
such  level  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'market  Intervention  rate'), 
not  leas  than  75  per  centum  nor  more  than 
85  per  centum  of  the  simple  average  price 
received  by  farmers,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing five  marketing  years,  excluding  the  year 
in  which  the  average  price  was  the  highest 
and  the  year  In  which  the  average  price  was 
the  lowest  in  such  period,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  encourage  the  exportation 
of  feed  grains  and  not  result  in  excessive 
total  stocks  of  feed  grains.  The  simple  aver- 
age price  received  by  farmers  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  marketing  year  shall  be 
based  on  the  latest  information  available  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  determina- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1991  crops  of  grain  sorgh- 
ums, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
market  Intervention  rate  for  com.  taking 
into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such 
commodity  in  relation  to  com  and  other  fac- 
tors specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(bKl)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1991  crops  of  com,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  and.  If  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  in  an  amount  computed 
as  provided  in  this  subsection.  Payments  for 
any  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (I)  the  payment  rate, 
by  (il)  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  by  (ill)  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  crop.  In  no  event  may  pay- 
ments be  made  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  market  intervention  rate  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  such  crop. 

Is  less  than  the  Federal  guaranteed  price 
per  bushel. 

"(C)  The  Federal  guaranteed  price  for 
com  shall  be  not  less  than  110  per  centum 
nor  more  than  135  per  centum  of  the 
market  intervention  rate  for  com,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorgh- 
ums, oats,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  fair  and  reasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are 
made  available  for  com. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  of  feed  grains  on 
which  payments  would  otherwise  be  payable 
to  a  producer  on  a  farm  for  any  crop  imder 
this  paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
quantity  on  which  any  disaster  payment  is 


made  to  the  producer  for  the  crop  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(SKA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers, the  total  quantity  of  feed  grains  which 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any 
farm  is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
60  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducers at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  Federal  guaranteed  price  for  the  crop 
for  the  deficiency  in  production  below  60 
per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  disaster  paymenu  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.8.C.  1501  et  seq.)  with  respect  to  their 
feed  grain  acreage. 

"(cKlKA)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a 
national  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
1986  throtigh  1991  crops  of  feed  grains.  The 
proclamation  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
November  1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the 
crop  harvested  in  the  next  succeeding  calen- 
dar year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary  baaed  on  the  latest  information. 
The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is 
made. 

"(C)  The  national  program  acreage  for 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  number  of  harvest- 
ed acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the 
basis  of  the  weighted  national  average  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made) 
will  produce  the  qiumtlty  (leas  imports)  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilised  do- 
mestically and  for  export  during  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  car- 
ryover stocks  of  feed  grains  are  excessive  or 
an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  de- 
sirable carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust 
the  national  program  acreage  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  Increase  or  decrease  in 
carryover  stocks. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grains.  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the 
number  of  acres  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  harvested  for  such  crop, 
except  that  In  no  event  shall  the  allocation 
factor  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  be  more 
than  100  per  centum  nor  less  than  80  per 
centum. 

"(3KA)  The  Individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  allocation 
factor  by  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individ- 
ual farm  program  acreages  are  required  to 
be  determined. 

"(B)  The  farm  program  acreage  may  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  al- 
location factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farm  from  the  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  under  subsection  (eK3) 
of  this  section  by  at  least  the  percentage 


rec(»nmended  by  the  Secretary  in  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  national  program  acreage. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest  is  leas  than  the  acreage  base  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  under  subsection 
(eX3)  of  this  section,  but  for  which  the  re- 
duction is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm 
from  the  application  of  the  allocation 
factor. 

"(D)  In  esUblishlng  the  aUocaUon  factor 
for  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of 
exemption  of  farms  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(dKl)  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the 
yield  established  for  the  farm  for  the  previ- 
ous crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  feed  grains  was  established 
for  the  farm  In  the  previous  crop  year,  the 
Secretary  may  determine  such  yield  as  the 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reasonable. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection: 

"(A)  In  the  determliiation  of  yields,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  actual 
yields  proved  by  the  producer. 

"(B)  Neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  on  the  basis 
of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(8)  If  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  may  establish  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields  on 
the  basis  of — 

"(A)  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  af- 
fecting such  yields  in  the  historical  period, 
or 

"(B)  if  such  data  are  not  available,  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the 
crop  year  involved. 

"(4)  If  national.  SUte,  or  coimty  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  the  total 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

"(eKlKA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
any  crop  either  for  a  program  under  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  would  be 
limited  as  described  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  or  a  set-aside  program  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
supply  of  feed  grains,  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  program,  would  be  excessive,  taking  into 
account  the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies 
and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergen- 
cy. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  any 
such  feed  grain  acreage  limitation  program 
or  set-aside  program  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  harvested. 

"(SKA)  If  a  feed  grain  acreage  limitation 
program  is  aimounced  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  such  limitation  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  acreage  base  for  each  feed 
grain-producing  farm. 

"(B)  Producers  who  knowingly  produce 
feed  grains  in  excess  of  the  permitted  feed 
grain  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble for  feed  grain  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  that  farm. 

"(C)(i)  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  any  reduction 
required  to  be  made  for  any  year  as  the 


result  of  a  limitation  under  this  paragraph 


"(I)  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
feed  grains  for  harvest  In  the  crop  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made,  or 

"(ID  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  in  the  three  crop  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made. 

"(11)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph,  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  shall  Include  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconaerv- 
ing  crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  floixl.  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
menU  to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base. 

"(DXi)  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  required  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  feed  grains 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  such  commodity,  by 

"(II)  the  niuiber  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  limi- 
Ution  established  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(11)  The  number  of  acres  determined 
under  clause  (1)  is  hereafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  'reduced  acreage'. 

"(E)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  is 
announced  under  paragrwh  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section for  a  crop  of  feed  grains,  subsection 
(c)  of  this  secUon  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
such  crop.  Including  any  prior  announce- 
ment which  may  have  been  made  under 
such  subsection  with  respect  to  such  crop. 
The  individual  farm  program  acreage  shall 
be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  within  the  permitted  feed 
grain  acreage  for  the  farm  as  established 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(3KA)  U  a  set-aside  program  Is  an- 
nounced under  paragn^ih  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest  for  the  crop  for  which  the  set- 
aside  is  in  effect. 

"(B)  The  set-aside  acreage  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  If  a  set-aside  program  is  established, 
the  Secretary  may  limit  the  acreage  planted 
to  feed  grains.  Such  limitation  shall  be  wp- 
plied  on  a  uniform  basis  to  all  feed  grain- 
producing  farms. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  individual  set-aside  acreages 
imder  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage.  crop-roU- 
tion  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures,  topography,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

"(4  HA)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  this 


subsection  with  respect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  shall 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  such  acre- 
age to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  gradng  or  the 
productlim  of  (1)  native  agricultural  crops 
(as  described  in  the  Critical  Agricultural 
Materials  Act  (7  U.S.C.  178  et  seq.)  that 
could  be  used  to  supply  critical  agricultural 
materials  of  strategic  and  Induatrial  impor- 
tance, or  (11)  other  commodities,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  producti«m  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  sumtly  of 
such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  Increase 
the  cost  of  any  price  sunwrt  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  and 
may  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  any  com- 
modity for  which  the  Secretary  provides 
price  support  under  this  Act. 

"(SKAXi)  The  Secretary  may  make  land 
diversion  payments  to  producers  of  feed 
grains,  whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  for  feed  grains  is  in 
effect,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
land  diversion  payments  are  necessary  to 
assist  in  adjusting  the  total  national  acreage 
of  feed  grains  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  produc- 
ers who.  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  devote  to  vjproved  ctmservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cn^land  on  the  farm  in 
accordance  with  land  diversitm  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. 

"(U)  The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  such 
other  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  In  determining  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  ccmtract  offers,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  di- 
version to  l>e  undertaken  by  the  producers 
and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage  divert- 
ed. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(BXi)  In  any  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  land  diversion  payments 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  ps'-igraph 
are  necessary,  the  Secretary  may,  in  i  eu  of 
»««ir<wf  land  diversion  payments  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  enter  into 
multiyear  land  diversion  contracts  with  pro- 
ducers of  feed  grains  who  are  participating 
in  the  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. Payments  under  such  contracts  may 
not  be  made  beyond  the  1991  crop  year.  The 
Secretary  may  enter  into  multiyear  con- 
tracts under  this  subparagraph  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  contracts 
would  be  as  cost  effective  as  making  land  di- 
version payments  under  subparagr^h  (A) 
of  this  paragraph.  The  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply 
to  multiyear  land  diversion  contracts. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  may  provide  cost  shar- 
ing incentives  to  producers  entering  into 
contracts  under  this  subparagraph  for  the 
establishment  of  a  vegetative  cover  (which 
may  include  trees)  on  the  acreage  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  Such  cover  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  rpit<"*J^i"'"g  itself  throughout  the 
period  of  the  contract  to  provide  soil  protec- 
tion, water  quality  enhancement,  wildlife 
protection,  and  natural  beauty. 
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"(6XA>  Any  reduced  acreace.  wt-uide 
acreage,  and  additional  diverted  acreage 
may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  or 
wildlife  habitat  In  conformity  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  in  consul- 
tation with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  deigned  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  In  an 
amoiuit  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(7KA)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producers  on  the  farm,  termi- 
nate or  modify  any  such  agreement  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  authorized  under  this  section, 
producers  on  a  farm  use  conservation  prac- 
tices determined  by  the  local  soil  conserva- 
tion district  to  be  appropriate  for  the  area. 
In  areas  where  no  soil  conservation  district 
exists,  the  county  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  shall  determine  appropriate  con- 
servation practices. 

"(gKl)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  section 
precludes  the  making  of  loans,  purchases, 
and  pajonents.  the  Secretary  may.  neverthe- 
less, make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  S(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allottnent  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(I)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(g))  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  section. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.". 
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Sk.  503.  Section  IW  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1»4«  (7  n.S.C.  1444b)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1M6  through  1991  crops  of 
feed  grains. 
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Sac.  601.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the 
AgricuJtural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  103  (7  VS.C.  1444)  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sk.  103A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law: 

"(aKl)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  presenta- 
tion of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than 
sixty  days,  make  available  for  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  pro- 
ducers nonrecourse  loans  for  a  term  of  ten 
months  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  the  loan  la  made  at  such  level  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'market  interventlcm  rate')  as  will  reflect  for 
Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one-slxteenth- 
Inch  upland  cotton  (mlcronalre  3.5  through 
4.9)  at  average  location  in  the  United  States 
the  smaller  of — 

"(A)  a  per  centum,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  that  Is  not  less  than  75  per 
centum,  nor  more  than  85  per  centum,  of 
the  average  price  (weighted  by  market  and 
month)  of  such  quality  of  cotton  as  quoted 
In  the  designated  United  States  spot  mar- 
kets during  three  years  of  the  five-year 
period  ending  July  31  in  the  year  in  which 
the  market  intervention  rate  Is  announced, 
excluding  the  year  in  which  the  average 
price  was  the  highest  and  the  year  in  which 
the  average  price  was  the  lowest  in  such 
period,  or 

"(B)  a  per  centum,  equal  to  the  per 
centum  determined  under  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  plus  S  per  centum,  of  the  aver- 
age, for  the  fifteen-week  period  beginning 
July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  market 
intervention  rate  is  announced,  of  the  five 
lowest-priced  growths  of  the  growths  quoted 
for  Middling  one-and-tliree-thirty-seconds- 
inch  cotton  C.I.F.  northern  Europe  (adjust- 
ed downward  by  the  average  difference 
during  the  period  April  15  through  October 
15  of  the  year  in  which  the  market  interven- 
tion rate  is  announced  between  such  aver- 
age northern  European  price  quotation  of 
such  quality  of  (»tton  and  the  market  quo- 
tations in  the  designated  United  States  spot 
markets  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and- 
one-sixteenth-lnch  cotton  (mlcronalre  3.5 
through  4.9)). 

as  the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage 
the  exportation  of  upland  cotton  and  not 
result  in  excessive  total  stocks  of  such 
cotton. 

"(2)  If  for  any  crop  the  average  northern 
E)uropean  j>Tice  determined  under  clause  (B> 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sulwection  Is  less 
than  the  average  United  States  spot  market 
pri(%  determined  under  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may.  notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  Increase  the  market  intervention 
rate  to  such  level  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate,  not  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age United  States  spot  market  price  deter- 
mined under  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  market  Intervention  rate  for  any 
crop  of  cotton  shall  be  determined  and  an- 


nounced by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  which  such  level  Is  to  be 
effective.  Such  level  may  not  thereafter  be 
changed. 

"(4XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  nonrecourse  loans  provided  for  In 
this  section  shall,  on  the  request  of  the  pro- 
ducer during  the  tenth  month  of  the  loan 
period  for  the  cotton,  be  made  available  for 
an  additional  term  of  eight  months. 

"(B)  Such  request  to  extend  the  loan 
period  may  not  be  approved  in  a  month 
when  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling one-and-one-slxteenth-lncb  cotton  (ml- 
cronalre 3.5  through  4.9)  In  the  designated 
spot  markets  for  the  preceding  month  ex- 
ceeded 130  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
of  such  quality  of  cotton  in  such  markets 
for  the  preceding  thirty-six-month  period. 

"(bKl)  Whenever  the  Secretanr  deter- 
mines that  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low 
Middling  one-and-one-alxteenth-lnch  cotton 
(mlcronalre  3.5  through  4.9)  In  the  designat- 
ed spot  markets  for  a  month  exceeded  130 
per  centum  of  the  average  price  of  such 
quality  of  cotton  in  such  markets  for  the 
prececling  thirty-six  months,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  immediately  establish  and  pro- 
claim a  special  limited  global  Import  quota 
for  upland  cotton  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  special  quota 
shall  be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  domes- 
tic mill  consumption  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
seasonally  adjusted  average  rate  of  the  most 
recent  three  months  for  which  data  are 
available. 

"(B)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quota  next  established  hereunder  shall  be 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  consumption  calculated  as  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  the 
amount  required  to  Increase  the  supply  to 
130  per  centum  of  the  demand. 

"(C)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph: 

"(I)  The  term  'supply'  means,  using  the 
latest  official  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury— 

"(I)  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (adjusted 
to  four-hundred-and-eighty-pound  bales)  in 
which  the  special  quota  Is  established,  plus 

"(II)  production  of  the  current  crop,  plus 

"(III)  imports  to  the  latest  date  available 
during  the  marketing  year. 

"(11)  The  term  'demand'  means— 

"(I)  the  average  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  domestic  mill  consumption  in 
the  most  recent  three  months  for  which 
data  are  available,  plus 

"(II)  the  larger  of  average  exports  of 
upland  cotton  during  the  preceding  six  mar- 
keting years  or  (nunulatlve  exports  of 
upland  cotton,  plus 

"(III)  outstanding  export  sales  for  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  special  quota  is 
established. 

"(D)  When  a  special  quota  is  established 
under  this  subsection,  cotton  may  be  en- 
tered under  such  quota  during  the  ninety- 
day  periixl  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  proclamation. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  a  special  quota  period  may 
not  be  established  that  overlaps  an  existing 
quota  period. 


"(cXl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  upland  cotton  in  an 
amount  computed  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section. Payments  for  any  such  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  computed  by  multi- 
pl}rlng  (A)  the  payment  rate,  by  (B)  the 
farm  program  acreage  for  the  crop  (deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  subsection  (g)  or 
suboecUon  (1X1)  of  this  section),  by  (C)  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  for  the  crop 
(determined  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section).  In  no  event  may  pay- 
ments be  made  under  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  upland  cotton. 

"(2)  The  payment  rate  for  upland  cotton 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  higher 
of- 

"(A)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  calen- 
dar year  which  includes  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  market  Intervention  rate  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  such  crop, 

is  less  than  the  Federal  guaranteed  price 
per  pound. 

"(3)  The  Federal  guaranteed  price  for 
upland  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  110  per 
centum  nor  more  than  125  per  centum  of 
the  market  intervention  rate  determined  for 
such  crop  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  The  total  quantity  of  upland  cotton 
on  which  pajrments  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able to  a  producer  on  a  farm  for  any  crop 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  quantity  on  which  any  disaster  payment 
is  made  to  the  producer  for  the  crop  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
total  quantity  of  cotton  which  the  produc- 
ers are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is  less 
than  the  result  of  multiplying  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
esUblished  by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop 
by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such 
crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced 
yield  disaster  payment  to  the  producers  at  a 
rate  equal  to  33  Mi  per  centum  of  the  Federal 
guaranteed  price  for  the  crop  for  the  defi- 
ciency In  production  below  75  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

"(2)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  disaster  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion if  crop  Insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  with  respect  to  their 
cotton  acreage. 

"(eKl)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  for 
each  of  the  1986  through  1991  crops  of 
upland  cotton  a  national  program  acreage. 
Such  national  program  acreage  shall  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  acreage  Is  established. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  first  announced  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  if  the  Secretary  determines  it 
necessary  based  on  the  latest  Information. 
The  Secretary  shall  announce  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  It  has 

been  made. 
"(3)   The   national   program   acreage   for 

upland  cotton  shall  be  the  number  of  har- 
vested acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on 


the  basis  of  the  estimated  weighted  national 
average  of  the  farm  program  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (leas  Imports)  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  do- 
mestically and  for  export  during  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop. 

"(4)  The  national  program  acreage  shall 
be  subject  to  such  adjustment  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  estimated  carryover  supply, 
so  as  to  provide  for  an  adequate  but  not  ex- 
cessive total  supply  of  cotton  for  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  crop  for  which  such  na- 
tional program  acreage  is  established.  In  no 
event  shall  the  national  program  acreage  be 
less  than  ten  million  acres. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  determiite  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton.  The  allocation  factor  for 
upland  cotton  (not  to  exceed  100  per 
centum)  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
national  program  acreage  for  the  crop  by 
the  number  of  acres  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  harvested  for  such  crop. 

"(gXl)  The  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be 
determined  by  multiplying  the  allocation 
factor  by  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined. 

"(2)  The  farm  program  acreage  may  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  al- 
location factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  cotton  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farm  from  the  acreage  base  established  for 
the  farm  under  subsection  (1X1)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  at  least  the  percentage  recommend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  in  the  aimouncement  of 
the  national  program  acreage. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for 
harvest  is  less  than  the  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  under  subsection  (iXl) 
of  this  section,  but  for  which  the  reduction 
is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from  the 
application  of  the  allocation  factor. 

"(4)  In  establishing  the  allocation  factor 
for  upland  cotton,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of 
exemption  of  farms  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  sul>section. 

"(hXl)  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  actual  yields 
per  harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years,  except  that  the  actual 
yields  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for 
abnormal  yields  in  any  year  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  In  case  farm  yield  data  for  one  or 
more  years  are  unavailable  or  there  was  no 
production,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
appraisals  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 
yields  and  program  payment  yields  for  simi- 
lar farms  in  the  area  for  which  data  are 
available. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection: 

"(A)  In  the  determination  of  yields,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  actual 
yields  proved  by  the  producer. 

"(B)  Neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  on  the  basis 
of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  may  establish  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields  on 
the  basis  of— 


"(A)  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  af- 
fecting such  yields  in  the  historical  period, 
or 

"(B)  if  such  daU  are  not  available,  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the 
crop  year  involved. 

"(4)  If  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  the  total 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  halannr 
to  the  naUonal.  State,  or  county  program 
pajrment  yields. 

"(iXlXA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  secUon.  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  upland  cotton  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  upland 
cotton,  in  the  absence  of  such  limitation, 
would  be  excessive  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices 
and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 

"(B)  Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved  by 
applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to 
the  acreage  base  for  each  cotton-producing 
farm. 

"(C)  Producers  who  knowingly  prx>duce 
cotton  in  excess  of  the  permitted  cotton 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for 
cotton  loans  and  pajrments  with  reelect  to 
that  farm. 

"(DXi)  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  any  reduction 
required  to  be  made  for  any  year  as  a  result 
of  a  limitation  under  this  paragraph  shall 


"(I)  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  in  the  crop  year 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made,  or 

"(II)  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  upland 
cotton  for  harvest  in  the  three  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made. 

"(11)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph,  acreage  planted  to  cotton  f<»r 
harvest  shall  include  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
cotton  or  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu 
of  (x>tton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base. 

"(EXl)  A  niunber  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  required  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  upland  cotton 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  such  commodity,  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  liml- 
Ution  established  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  regulations  shall  assure  protec- 
tion of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind 
and  water  erosion. 

"(U)  The  number  of  acres  determined 
under  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph  is 
hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  "re- 
duced acreage'. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  such  acre- 
age to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing  or  the 
production  of  (I)  native  agricultural  crops 
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(M  deaciibed  in  the  Critical  Agricultunl 
ICatertala  Act  (7  DAC.  178  et  aeq.)  that 
could  be  uaed  to  supply  critical  acricultural 
matertato  of  atratecic  and  industrial  impor- 
tance, or  (ii)  other  conunodltles,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  production  Is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  any  price  support  procram  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  and 
may  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  any  com- 
modity for  which  the  Secretary  provides 
price  support  under  this  Act. 

"(O)  If  an  acreage  llmitaticm  procram  is 
announced  under  this  subsection  for  a  crop 
of  upland  cotton,  subsections  (e),  (f).  and  (k) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
such  crop,  indudinc  any  prior  annouiKe- 
ment  which  may  have  t>een  made  under 
such  subsections  with  respect  to  such  crop. 
The  individual  farm  program  acreage  shall 
be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  within  the  per- 
mitted upland  cotton  acreage  for  the  farm 
as  established  under  this  subsection. 

"(2XA)<i)  The  Secretary  may  make  land 
diversion  payments  to  producers  of  upland 
cotton,  whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation 
for  upland  cotton  is  in  effect,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  land  diversion 
payments  are  necessary  to  assist  In  adjust- 
ing the  total  national  acreage  of  upland 
cotton  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  to  producers 
who.  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  ac- 
cordance with  land  diversion  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. 

"(ii)  The  amoimts  paarable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted. 

"(iU)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(BKi)  In  any  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  land  diversion  payments 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
are  necessary,  the  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of 
making  land  diversion  payments  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  enter  into 
multiyear  land  diversion  contracts  with  pro- 
ducers of  upland  cotton  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  program  established  under  this 
section.  Payments  under  such  contracts  may 
not  be  made  beyond  the  1991  crop  year.  The 
Secretary  may  enter  Into  multiyear  con- 
tracts under  this  subparagraph  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  contracts 
would  be  as  cost  effective  as  making  land  di- 
version payments  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph.  The  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply 
to  multiyear  land  diversion  contracts. 

"(II)  The  Secretary  may  provide  cost  shar- 
ing incentives  to  producers  entering  into 
contracts  under  this  subparagraph  for  the 
establishment  of  a  vegetative  cover  (which 
may  include  trees)  on  the  acreage  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  Such  cover  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  itself  throughout  the 


period  of  the  contract  to  provide  soil  protec- 
tion, water  quality  enhancement,  wildlife 
protection,  and  natural  beauty. 

"(3XA)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  di- 
verted acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife 
food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity 
with  standards  established  by  the  Secretary 
in  consultation  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(JKl)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section  shall  execute 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  providing 
for  such  participation  not  later  than  such 
date  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producers  on  the  farm,  termi- 
nate OT  modify  any  such  agreement  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(k>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  require  that,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  and  pay- 
ments authorized  under  this  section,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  use  conservation  practices 
determined  by  the  local  soil  conservation 
district  to  be  appropriate  for  the  area.  In 
areas  where  no  soil  conservation  district 
exists,  the  county  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (10  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  shall  determine  appropriate  con- 
servation practices. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(m)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

"(nKl)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  formulated  under  this  sec- 
tion precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(o)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(p)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation. 

"(q)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (18  U.S.C.  S90h(g))  (relating  to  as- 


signment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

"(r)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  pro- 
ducers in  the  orderly  gtonlng  and  marketing 
of  their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  recourse  loans  available  to  such 
producers  on  seed  cotton  In  accordance  with 
authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  the 
Comnuxlity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
(15UAC.  7Metseq.).". 

■usKiitioa  or  basi  Acasaai  ALLontKim. 
MARKsmia  qooTAS.  un  islatbd  pbovisioiis 

Sk.  802.  SecUons  342.  343.  344.  345.  348, 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.8.C.  1342-1348  and  1377)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  upland  cotton  of  the 
1988  through  1991  crops. 
oomtoDrrT  caasn  coapoaATioM  saucs  paics 
■asTKicnoNS 

Sk.  603.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  August  1, 1978,  and  ending 
July  31,  1992,  the  tenth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1427)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that 
sentence  through  the  words  "110  per 
centum  of  the  loan  rate,  and  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  (1)  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell 
upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the 
same  prices  as  it  sells  upland  cotton  for 
export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  leas  than 
such  price  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  maintain  and  expand  export 
and  domestic  markets  for  such  commodity, 
and  (2)". 

MucnxAireous  conoii  raovuioifs 
Sic.  804.  Sections  103(a)  and  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJS.C.  1444(a) 
and  1448(d)  shall  not  be  appUcable  to  the 
1988  through  1991  crops. 

PRXLIIflHART  ALUmiXIfTS  fOS  THK  IStS  CBOP 
or  OTLAirD  COTTOn 

Sac.  605.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  permanent  State,  county, 
and  farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1977  crop  of  upland  cotton,  adjusted  for  any 
underplantlngs  in  1977  and  reconstituted  as 
provided  in  section  370  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038  (7  U.S.C.  1379)  shall 
be  the  preliminary  allotments  for  the  1092 
crop. 

TITLE  VII— RICE 
HAKKXT  nmavDrnoif  katbs.  rcDBKAL  guak- 

AirTUD  nticxs,  ard  rick  ACRXAOI  LnUTA- 

noN  raocRAM  roa  trk  isss  TRaouoH  isti 

caops  or  aici 

Sk.  701.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1991  crops  of  rice,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  101  (7  U.S.C.  1441)  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"Sac.  lOlA.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law: 

"(aKl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  in  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1986  through  1991  crops  of  rice  at 
such  level  (hereliuifter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'market  intervention  rate'), 
not  less  than  75  per  centum  nor  more  than 
85  per  centum  of  the  simple  average  price 
received  by  farmers,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  during  the  Immediately  preced- 
ing five  marketing  years,  excluding  the  year 
in  which  the  average  price  was  the  highest 
and  the  year  in  which  the  average  price  was 
the  lowest  in  such  period,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  encourage  the  exportation 
of  rice  and  not  result  in  excessive  stocks  of 
rice  in  the  United  States.  The  simple  aver- 


age price  received  by  farmers  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  marketing  year  shall  be 
baaed  on  the  latest  information  available  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  determina- 
tion. 

"(2)  Separate  market  intervention  rates 
shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  for  (A) 
long  grain  rice  and  (B)  short  and  medium 
grain  rice,  based  on  the  average  prices  re- 
ceived for  these  respective  kinds  of  rice,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 

( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  market  intervention  rate  and  the 
Federal  guaranteed  price  for  each  of  the 
1988  through  1991  crops  of  rice  shall  be  an- 
notmced  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  cal- 
endar year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  that 
calendar  year. 

"(bK  1)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  available 
to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the  1988 
through  1991  crops  of  rice  grown  in  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  computed  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. Payments  for  each  sxich  crop  of  rice 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (A)  the 
payment  rate,  by  (B)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (C)  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm.  In  no  event  shall  pay- 
ments be  made  under  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  rice. 

"(2)  The  payment  rate  for  rice  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  Federal  guaran- 
teed price  for  the  crop  of  rice  exceeds  the 
higher  of — 

"(A)  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  market  intervention  rate  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  such  crop. 

"(3KA)  The  Federal  guaranteed  price  for 
rice  shall  be  not  less  than  110  per  centum 
nor  more  than  125  per  centum  of  the 
market  intervention  rate,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Separate  guaranteed  prices  shall  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  (i)  long 
grain  rice  and  (11)  short  and  medium  grain 
rice. 

"(4)  The  yield  established  for  the  farm  for 
any  year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  yields  per  harvested  acre  for  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  actual  yields 
shall  t>e  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  ab- 
normal yields  in  any  year  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  If  no  rice  was  produced  on  the 
farm  during  such  period,  the  yield  shall  be 
determined  taking  into  consideration  the 
yield  of  comparable  farms  in  the  surround- 
ing area  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  produce  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable yield. 

"(5)  The  total  quantity  of  rice  on  which 
payments  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 

(2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
total  quantity  of  rice  which  the  producers 
are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is  less  than 
the  result  of  multiplying  75  per  centum  of 
the  yield  established  for  the  farm  for  such 
crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for 
such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 


duced yield  disaster  payment  to  producers 
at  a  rate  equal  to  33%  per  centum  of  the 
Federal  guaranteed  price  for  the  crop  for 
the  defidency  in  production  below  75  per 
centum  for  the  crop. 

"(2)  Producers  <m  a  farm  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  disaster  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  with  respect  to  their  rice 
acreage. 

"(dKIKA)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a 
national  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
1988  through  1991  crops  of  rice.  The  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  that  calendar  year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  nati(m- 
al  program  acreage  flrst  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsecticm  if  the  Secretary  determines 
a  revision  is  necessary  based  on  the  latest 
information.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim 
such  revised  national  program  acreage  as 
soon  as  it  is  made. 

"(C)  The  national  program  acreage  for 
rice  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested  acres 
the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis  of 
the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
established  yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the 
determination  is  made)  will  produce  the 
quantity  (less  Imports)  that  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  utilized  domestically  and 
for  expori  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  car- 
ryover stodcs  of  rice  are  excessive  or  an  in- 
crease in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  desirable 
carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  na- 
tional program  acreage  by  the  amount  the 
Secretary  determines  will  accomplish  the 
desired  increase  or  decrease  In  carryover 
stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvest- 
ed for  such  crop.  In  no  event  may  the  allo- 
cation factor  for  any  crop  of  rice  be  more 
than  100  per  centum  nor  leas  than  80  per 
centum. 

"(3XA)  The  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  Individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined. 

"(B)  The  farm  program  acreage  may  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  al- 
location factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farm  from  the  acreage  base  established  for 
the  farm  under  subsection  (eXl)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  at  least  the  percentage  recommend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  national  program  acreage. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for 
harvest  is  less  than  the  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  under  subsection  (eXl) 
of  this  section,  but  for  which  the  reduction 
is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from  the 
application  of  the  allocation  factor. 

"(D)  In  establishing  the  allocation  factor 
for  rice,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  take  Into  account  the  extent  of  exemp- 
tion of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(ex  IX  A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  may  establish  a 


limitati(m  on  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
supply  of  rice,  in  the  absence  of  such  limita- 
tion, would  be  exoearive  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  main- 
tain reaaonable  and  stable  auppUes  and 
prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 

"(B)  Any  such  limitation  shall  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
January  31  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  crop  for  which  the  announcement  is 
made  is  harvested. 

"(C)  Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved  by 
applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to 
the  acreage  l>ase  for  each  rice-produdng 
farm. 

"(D)  Producers  who  knowingly  produce 
rice  in  excess  of  the  permitted  rice  acreage 
for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  rice 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  with  respect 
to  that  farm. 

"(EXl)  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  any  reduction 
required  to  be  made  for  any  year  as  the 
result  of  a  limitation  under  this  paragraph 


"(I)  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
rice  for  harvest  in  the  crop  year  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determi- 
nation is  made,  or 

"(II)  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  rice  for  har- 
vest in  the  three  crop  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made. 

"(ii)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (i)  of  this 
sulvaragraph.  acreage  planted  to  rice  for 
harvest  shiUl  Include  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
rice  or  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of 
rice  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producers. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotaticm 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base. 

"(FXi)  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  required  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  rice  times  the 
number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  rice,  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  rice  under  the  limitation  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservaUcm  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  regulations  shall  assure  protec- 
tion of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind 
and  water  erosion. 

"(ii)  The  number  of  acres  determined 
under  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph  ia 
hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  're- 
duced acreage'. 

"(O)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  such  acre- 
age to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing  or  the 
production  of  (i)  native  agritniltural  crops 
(as  described  in  the  CMUcal  Agricultural 
BCaterials  Act  (7  U.S.C.  178  et  seq.)  that 
could  be  used  to  supply  critical  agricultural 
materials  of  strategic  and  industrial  impor- 
tance, or  (ii)  other  commodities,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  prochicUon  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  Increase 
the  cost  of  any  price  support  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secrets^  under  this  Act, 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  in(»me,  and 
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may  not  be  uaed  as  a  substitute  for  any  com- 
modity for  which  the  Secretary  provides 
price  support  under  this  Act. 

"(H)  If  an  acreage  llmlUtlon  program  Is 
announced  under  this  subsection  for  a  crop 
of  rice,  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  such  crop,  including 
any  prior  announcement  which  may  have 
been  made  under  such  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  such  crop.  The  individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreage  shall  be  the  acreage  planted 
on  the  farm  to  rice  for  harvest  within  the 
permitted  rice  acreage  for  the  farm  as  esUb- 
llshed  under  this  subsection. 

"(aXAHi)  The  Secretary  may  make  land 
diversion  payments  to  producers  of  rice, 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  for 
rice  is  in  effect,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  land  diversion  payments  are  nec- 
essary to  assist  In  adjusting  the  total  nation- 
al acreage  of  rice  to  desirable  goals.  Such 
land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to 
producers  who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  devote  to  approved  conserva- 
tion uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  in  accordance  with  land  diversion  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary  with 
such  producers. 

"(ii)  The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted. 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(B)(1)  In  any  year  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  land  diversion  payments 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
are  necessary,  the  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of 
making  land  diversion  payments  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  enter  into 
multiyear  land  diversion  contracts  with  pro- 
ducers of  rice  who  are  participating  in  the 
program  established  under  this  section.  Pay- 
ments under  such  contracts  may  not  be 
made  beyond  the  1991  crop  year.  The  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  multiyear  contracts 
under  this  subparagraph  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  contracts  would 
be  as  cost  effective  as  making  land  diversion 
payments  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph.  The  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shaU  apply  to  mul- 
tiyear land  diversion  contrsu:ts. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  may  provide  cost  shar- 
ing incentives  to  producers  entering  into 
contracts  under  this  subparagraph  for  the 
establishment  of  a  vegetative  cover  (which 
may  include  trees)  on  the  acreage  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  Such  cover  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  itself  throughout  the 
period  of  the  contract  to  provide  soil  protec- 
tion, water  quality  enhancement,  wildlife 
protection,  and  natural  beauty. 

"(3)(A)  The  reduced  iM;reage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  con- 
formity with  standards  esUbllshed  by  the 
Secretary  in  consulUtlon  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph. 


"(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  pubUc  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  SUte  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(4)<A)  An  operator  of  a  farm  dealrlng  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shaU  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  a>  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producers  on  the  farm,  termi- 
nate or  modify  any  such  agreement  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  authorized  under  this  section, 
producers  on  a  farm  use  conservation  prac- 
tices determined  by  the  local  soil  conserva- 
tion district  to  be  appropriate  for  the  area. 
In  areas  where  no  soil  conservation  district 
exists,  the  county  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (18  UJ3.C. 
500h(b))  shall  determine  appropriate  con- 
servation practices. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers. 

"(IHl)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  formulated  under  this  sec- 
tion precludes  the  making  of  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  In  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(J)  The  SecreUry  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(g))  (relating  to  as- 
signment of  paymenU)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments under  this  section.". 

TiTU  vin— PEAinrrs 

NATIOHAL  POUMDAGE  QUOTA  AND  FAKM 
rOUNDAGK  QUOTA 

SBC.  801.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  peanuts,  subsections 
(k)  through  (p)  of  section  358  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1358(k)-(p))  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(kXl)  The  national  poundage  quoU  for 
pcanuU  for  each  of  the  19M  through  1991 
marketing  yean  ahaU  be  l.IOO.(X>0  tons. 

"(S)  I|  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
national  poundage  quota  for  any  marketing 
year  is  insufficient  to  meet  total  eattanated 
requlremenU  for  domestic  edible  use  and  a 
reasonable  carryover,  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  the  marketing  year  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  meet  such  requirements. 

"(I)  The  national  poundage  quota  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (k)  of  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  so 
that  the  poundage  quota  allocated  to  each 
SUte  shall  be  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
national  pouitdage  quota  allocated  to  farms 
In  the  SUte  for  1985. 

"(mKlXA)  A  farm  poundage  quoU  shall 
be  esUbllshed  for  each  farm  which  had  a 
farm  poundage  quoU  for  the  1985  crop 
year. 

"(B)  The  farm  poundage  quoU  for  any 
such  farm  for  the  1986  through  1991  mar- 
ketbig  years  shall  be  the  same  as  the  farm 
poundage  quoU  for  such  farm  for  the  im- 
mediately preceding  marketing  year,  but 
not  including  any  increases  for  undermar- 
ketlngs  from  previous  marketing  years, 
except  that  if  the  farm  poundage  quota,  or 
any  part  thereof,  is  permanently  trans- 
ferred in  accordance  with  section  358a  of 
this  Act.  the  receiving  farm  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  possessing  the  farm  poundage  quoU 
(or  portion  thereof)  of  the  transferring 
farm  for  all  subsequent  marketing  years. 

"(2KA)  The  farm  poundage  quoU  so  de- 
termined shall  be  increased  by  the  number 
of  pounds  by  which  total  marketings  of 
quoU  peanuts  from  the  farm  during  previ- 
ous marketing  years  (excluding  any  market- 
ing year  before  the  marketing  year  for  the 
1980  crop)  were  less  than  the  total  amount 
of  the  applicable  farm  poundage  quotas 
(disregarding  adjustments  for  undermarket- 
Ings  from  prior  marketing  years)  for  such 
marketing  years. 

"(B)  Increases  in  farm  poundage  quotas 
made  under  this  paragraph  may  not  be 
counted  against  the  national  poundage 
quoU  for  the  marketing  year  involved. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  thU  subsection,  if  the  total  of  all  in- 
creases in  Individual  farm  poundage  quotas 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  centum  of  the  national  pound- 
age quoU  for  the  marketing  year  in  which 
such  increases  shall  be  applicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  adjust  such  increases  so  that 
the  total  of  all  such  increases  does  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  national 
poundage  quoU 

"(nXl)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm 
poundage  quoU  was  esUbllshed  for  the 
1985  crop  of  peanuts,  and  when  necessary 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  farm  yield  of  pea- 
nuts shall  be  determined  for  each  farm. 

"(2)  Such  yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm 
for  each  of  the  three  crop  years  in  which 
yields  were  highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the 
five  crop  years  1977  through  1981. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  peanuU  were  not 
produced  on  the  farm  in  at  least  three  years 
during  such  five-year  period  or  there  was  a 
substantial  change  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm  during  such  period  (including,  but  not 
limited  to.  a  change  in  operator,  lessee  who 
Is  an  operator,  or  irrigation  practices),  the 
Secretary  shall  have  a  yield  appraised  for 
the  farm.  The  appraised  yield  shall  be  that 
amount  determined  to  be  fair  and  reasona- 
ble on  the  basis  of  yields  esUbllshed  for 
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similar  farms  which  are  located  in  the  area 
of  the  farm  and  on  which  peanuU  were  pro- 
duced, taking  into  consideration  land,  labor, 
and  equipment  available  for  the  production 
of  peanuts,  crop  roUtlon  practices,  soil  and 
water,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(oxi)  Not  Uter  than  December  IS  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  referendum  of  farmers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  quoU  peanuU  in  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  referendum  is  held 
to  determine  whether  such  farmers  are  in 
favor  of  or  opposed  to  poundage  quotas  with 
respect  to  the  crops  of  peanuU  produced  In 
the  three  calendar  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  year  in  which  the  referendum  is 
held,  except  that,  if  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voting  in  any  referendum 
vote  In  favor  ot  poundage  quotas,  no  refer- 
endum shall  be  held  with  respect  to  quotas 
for  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  period. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the 
result  of  the  referendum  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  held. 

"(3)  If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  the  referendtmi  vote  agaiiut 
quotas,  the  Secretary  also  shall  pnxslaim 
that  poundage  quotas  will  not  be  in  effect 
with  respect  to  the  crop  of  peanuU  pro- 
duced in  the  calendar  year  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  year  in  which  the  refer- 
endum is  held. 

"(p)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  n.S.C. 
1441  et  seq.): 

"(1)  The  term  quota  peanuts'  means,  for 
any  marketing  year,  any  peanuts  produced 
on  a  farm  having  a  farm  poundage  quota,  as 
determined  In  subsection  (m)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  that  are  eligible  for  domestic  edible 
use  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 

"(B)  that  are  marketed  or  considered  mar- 
keted from  a  farm,  and 

"(C)  that  do  not  exceed  the  farm  pound- 
age quoU  of  such  farm  for  such  year. 

"(2)  The  term  additional  peanuts'  means, 
for  any  marketing  year— 

"(A)  any  peanuU  that  are  marketed  from 
a  farm  for  which  a  farm  poundage  quoU 
has  been  established  and  that  are  In  excess 
of  the  marketings  of  quoU  peanuts  from 
such  farm  for  such  year,  and 

"(B)  all  peanuts  marketed  from  a  farm  for 
which  no  farm  poundage  quoU  has  been  es- 
Ubllshed in  accordance  with  subsection  (m) 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  term  'crushing'  means— 

"(A)  the  processing  of  peanuU  to  extract 
oil  for  food  uses  and  meal  for  feed  uses,  or 

"(B)  the  processing  of  peanuU  by  crush- 
ing or  processing  Into  flakes  or  otherwise 
when  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  The  Urm  'domestic  edible  use'  means 
use  for  milling  to  produce  domestic  food 
peanuts  (other  than  those  described  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection)  and  seed  and 
use  on  a  farm,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  exempt  from  this  definition  seeds  of 
peanuts  that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts 
excluded  under  section  359(c>  of  this  Act. 
are  unique  strains,  and  are  not  commercial- 
ly available.". 

BALE,  LEASE,  OR  TRANSPER  OP  PAJUI  POOItSAGE 
QUOTA 

Sbc.  802.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  peanuts,  subsections 
(1)  and  (J)  of  section  358a  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1358a(i) 
and  (J))  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(iXl)  The  owner,  or  the  operator  with 
permission  of  the  owner,  of  any  farm  for 
which  a  farm  poundage  quoU  has  been  es- 
Ubllshed  under  this  Act  may,  subject  to 


such  terms,  conditions,  or  limitations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  sell  or  lease  all  or 
any  part  of  such  poundage  quoU  to  any 
other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  within 
the  same  county  for  transfer  to  such  farm. 

"(2)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  may 
transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  farm's  farm 
poundage  quoU  to  any  other  farm  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  owner  or  operator  that  is 
in  the  same  county  or  in  a  county  contigu- 
ous to  such  county  in  the  same  SUte  and 
that  had  a  farm  poundage  quoU  for  the 
1985  crop. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  sulMection.  in  the  case  of  any 
SUte  for  which  the  pouindage  quoU  allocat- 
ed to  the  SUte  was  less  than  10,000  tons  for 
the  1985  crop,  all  or  any  part  of  a  farm 
poundage  quoU  may  be  transferred  by  sale 
or  lease  or  otherwise  from  a  farm  in  one 
county  to  a  farm  in  another  county  in  the 
same  SUte. 

"(J)  Transfers  (including  transfer  by  sale 
or  lease)  of  farm  poundage  quotas  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

"(1)  No  transfer  of  the  farm  poundage 
quoU  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or 
other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the 
transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholders. 

"(2)  No  transfer  of  the  farm  poundage 
quoU  shall  be  permitted  if  the  county  com- 
mittee established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  determines  that  the 
receiving  farm  does  not  have  adequate  tilla- 
ble cropland  to  produce  the  farm  poundage 
quota. 

"(3)  No  transfer  of  the  farm  poundage 
quoU  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  there- 
of Is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  to  which  such  transfer  is  made  and 
such  conunittee  determines  that  the  trans- 
fer complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  Such  other  terms  and  conditions  that 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe.". 

MARKETIKG  PEMALTIES;  DISPOSmOR  OP 
ADDITIONAL  PEANUTS 

Sec.  803.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  peanuU,  section  359 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
(7  U.S.C.  1359)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (f)  through  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sulisections: 

"(fXlXA)  The  marketing  of  any  peanuts 
for  domestic  edible  use  in  excess  of  the  farm 
poundage  quoU  for  the  farm  on  which  such 
peanuU  are  produced  shall  be  subject  to 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140  per  centum  of 
the  support  price  for  quoU  peanute  for  the 
marketing  year  in  which  such  marketing 
occurs. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  mar- 
keting year  for  peanuts  shall  be  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  on  August  1  and 
ending  on  July  31. 

"(C)  The  marketing  of  any  additional  pea- 
nuts from  a  farm  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  unless  such  peanuU,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  esUbllshed  by 
the  Secretary,  are  either— 

"(1)  placed  under  loan  at  the  additional 
loan  rate  in  effect  for  such  peanuts  under 
section  108B  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
and  not  redeemed  by  the  producers, 

"(11)  marketed  through  an  area  marketing 
association  designated  pursuant  to  section 
108B(cXl)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
or 

"(Ui>  marketed  imder  contracU  between 
handlers  and  producers,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (J)  of  this  section. 
"(DXl)  Such  penalty  shall  be  paid— 


"(I)  by  the  person  who  buys  or  otberwiae 
acquires  the  peanuU  from  the  producer,  or 

"(II)  if  the  peanuU  are  marketed  by  the 
producer  through  an  agent,  by  such  agent 

"(11)  If  a  person  or  agent  is  required  to  pay 
a  penalty  under  clause  (1)  of  this  aubpara- 
gratrti,  su^  peraon  or  agent  may  deduct  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from  the 
price  paid  to  the  producer. 

"(E)  If  the  person  required  to  collect  the 
poialty  fails  to  collect  such  penalty,  such 
person  and  all  penons  entitled  to  share  In 
the  peanuU  marketed  from  the  farm  at  the 
proceeds  thereof  shall  be  Jointly  and  sever- 
ally liable  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

"(F)  PeanuU  produced  in  a  calendar  year 
in  which  f ann  poundage  quotas  are  in  effect 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  therein 
shall  be  subject  to  such  quotas  even  though 
the  peanuU  are  marketed  prior  to  the  date 
cm  which  such  marketing  year  begins. 

"(O)  If  any  producer  falsely  identifies  or 
fails  to  certify  planted  acres  or  fails  to  ac- 
count for  the  diwosltion  of  any  peanuts 
produced  on  such  planted  acres,  an  amount 
of  peanuU  equal  to  the  farm's  average  yield, 
as  determined  under  section  358(n)  of  this 
Act,  times  the  planted  acres,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  marketed  in  violation 
of  permissible  uses  of  quoU  and  additicmal 
peanuU.  The  penalty  in  respect  thereof 
shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer. 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  the  county  committees  es- 
tablished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
n.S.C.  590b(b))  to  waive  or  reduce  market- 
ing penalties  provided  for  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  cases  in  which  such  committees  de- 
termine that  the  violations  that  were  the 
basis  of  the  penalties  were  unintenUonal  or 
without  Icnowledge  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

"(B)  Errors  in  weight  that  do  not  exceed 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  in  the  case  of  any 
one  mailceting  document  may  not  be  consid- 
ered marketing  violations  except  In  cases  of 
fraud  or  conspiracy. 

"(gXl)  Only  quoU  peanuU  may  be  re- 
tained for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a 
farm. 

"(2)  Peanuts  retained  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  considered  as  marketings  of  quoU 
peanuU,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
exempt  from  consideration  as  marketings  of 
quoU  peanuU  seeds  of  peanuts  that  are 
used  to  produce  peanuU  excluded  under  sec- 
tion 359(c)  of  this  Act,  are  unique  strains, 
and  are  not  commercially  available. 

"(3)  Additional  peanuts  may  not  be  re- 
tained for  use  on  a  farm  and  may  not  l>e 
mai^eted  for  domestic  edible  use,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (k)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  Seed  for  planting  of  any  peanut  acre- 
age in  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  obtained 
solely  from  quoU  peanuU  marketed  or  con- 
sidered mariceted  for  domestic  edible  use. 

"(h)  On  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuU  marketed  from  any  crop  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger  in 
quantity  or  higher  in  grade  or  quality  than 
the  peanuU  that  could  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of  the 
quoU  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quoU  peanuU  on  the  quantity  of  peanuU 
that  the  Secretary  determines  are  in  excess 
of  the  quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of  the  pea- 
nuts that  could  reasonably  hav-3  been  pro- 
duced from  the  peanuts  so  acquired. 
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"(1X1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
the  handling  and  disposal  of  additional  pea- 
nuts be  supervised  by  agenU  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  by  area  marketing  associations  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  108B(c)<l)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

"(3)  Quota  and  additional  peanuts  of  like 
type  and  segregation  of  quality  may.  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be 
commingled  and  exchanged  on  a  dollar 
value  basis  to  facilitate  warehousing,  han- 
dling, and  marketing. 

"(3)  FaUure  by  a  handler  to  comply  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  govern- 
ing the  disposition  and  handling  of  addition- 
al peanuts  shall  subject  the  handler  to  a 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  120  per  centum  of 
the  loan  level  for  quota  peanuU  on  the 
quantity  of  peanuts  Involved  In  the  viola- 
tion. 

"(J)  Handlers  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  If  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  marketing  association) 
for  approval  prior  to  June  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced. 

••(k)(l)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJS.C. 
1427),  any  peanuts  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be 
made  available  for  domestic  edible  use  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Additional  peanuU  received  under 
loan  shall  be  offered  for  sale  for  domestic 
edible  use  at  prices  not  less  than  those  re- 
quired to  cover  all  costs  Incurred  with  re- 
spect to  such  peanuts  for  such  Items  as  In- 
spection, warehousing,  shrinkage,  and  other 
expenses,  plus— 

"(A)  not  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the 
loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If  the  additional 
peanuts  are  sold  and  paid  for  during  the 
harvest  season  on  delivery  by  and  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  producer. 

"(B)  not  less  than  105  per  centum  of  the 
loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If  the  additional 
peanuts  are  sold  after  delivery  by  the  pro- 
ducer by  not  later  than  December  31  of  the 
marketing  year,  or 

"(C)  not  less  than  107  per  centum  of  the 
loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If  the  additional 
peanuts  are  sold  later  than  December  31  of 
the  marketing  year. 

"(3)  For  the  period  from  the  date  addi- 
tional peanuts  are  delivered  for  loan  to 
March  1  of  the  calendar  year  following  the 
year  in  which  such  additional  peanuts  were 
harvested,  the  area  marketing  association 
designated  pursuant  to  section  108B(c)(l)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  have  sole 
authority  to  accept  or  reject  lot  list  bids 
when  the  sales  price  as  determined  under 
this  section  equals  or  exceeds  the  minimum 
price  at  which  the  Commodity  Oedit  Cor- 
poration may  sell  its  stocks  of  additional 
peanuts,  except  that  the  area  marketing  as- 
sociation and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration may  agree  to  modify  the  authority 
granted  by  this  paragraph  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  orderly  marketing  of  additional 
peanuts. 

"(IMl)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or 
collection  of  any  penalty  provided  for  in 
this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for  Interest 
thereon  at  a  rate  per  annum  equal  to  the 
rate  of  interest  which  was  charged  the  Com- 
modity c:redlt  Corporation  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  such  penal- 
ty became  due. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  peanuts  produced  on  any  farm 


on  which  the  acreage  harvested  for  nuta  is 
one  acre  or  less  if  the  producers  who  share 
in  the  peanuts  produced  on  such  farm  do 
not  share  In  the  peanuts  produced  on  any 
other  farm. 

"(3)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  section  Is  paid,  a  lien  on  the 
crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to  which  such 
penalty  Is  Incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent 
crop  of  peanuU  subject  to  farm  poundage 
quotas  in  which  the  person  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty  has  an  Interest,  shall  be 
in  effect  In  favor  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(4KA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  liability  for  and  the  amount 
of  any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  by  regulations 
may  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for 
determining  the  liability  for  or  amount  of 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section, 
when  officially  determined  In  conformity 
with  the  applicable  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive and  may  not  be  reviewable  by  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Oovemment. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  from  reviewing  any  deter- 
mination made  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  whether  such  determination  was 
made  in  conformity  with  the  applicable  Uw 
and  regulations. 

"(D)  All  penalties  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  for  all  purposes  be  considered  civil 
penalties. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
amount  of  any  penalty  assessed  against 
handlers  under  this  section  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that— 

"(A)  the  violation  on  which  the  penalty  is 
based  was  minor  or  inadvertent,  and 

"(B)  the  reduction  of  the  penalty  will  not 
Impair  the  operation  of  the  peanut  pro- 
gram. 

"(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  not  permit  pea- 
nuts which  are  otherwise  ineligible  for  price 
support  as  quota  peanuts  because  of  defects, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  price  support  at  levels  applicable  to 
quota  peanuts  regardless  of  whether  the 
quota  allocated  to  the  farm  has  been  fully 
utilized  for  the  crop  year.  The  Secretary 
may.  If  deemed  necessary,  make  peanuts  so 
ineligible  for  price  support  as  quota  pea- 
nuts. If  they  have  been  pledged  as  collateral 
for  a  price  support  loan,  available  to  buyers 
for  seed  use  or  edible  use  at  prices  which  are 
applicable  to  quota  peanute.". 

PRICK  SnrPORT  PROOKAM 

Sic.  804.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  peanuts,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  108A  (7  U.S.C.  1445c-l))  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  108B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price 
support  available  to  producers  through 
loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  on 
quoU  peanuts  for  each  of  the  1980  through 
1991  crops. 

"(2)  The  national  average  quoU  support 
rate  for  each  of  the  1986  through  1991  crops 
of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  the  national  aver- 
age quota  support  rate  for  such  peanuts  for 
the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
Increase,  during  the  period  beginning  on 
January  1  and  ending  on  December  31  of 
the  calendar  year  immediately  preceding 
the  marketing  year  for  the  crop  for  which  a 


level  of  support  la  being  determined,  in  the 
national  average  coat  of  peanut  production, 
excluding  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  land, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  national 
average  quota  support  rate  for  any  such 
crop  exceed  by  more  than  6  per  centum  the 
national  average  quota  support  rate  for  the 
preceding  crop. 

"(3)  The  levels  of  support  so  announced 
may  not  be  reduced  by  any  deductions  for 
Inspection,  handling,  or  storage,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  make  adjustments  for 
the  location  of  peanuU  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  are  authorized  by  section  403  of  this 
Act 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price 
support  available  to  producers  through 
loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  on  ad- 
ditional peanuU  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  at  such  levels  as  the 
Secretary  finds  appropriate,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  demand  for  peanut  oil  and 
peanut  meal,  expected  prices  of  other  vege- 
table oils  and  protein  meals,  and  the 
demand  for  peanuU  in  foreign  markets.  The 
Secretary  shall  set  the  support  imte  on  addi- 
tional peanuU  at  a  level  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  losses 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  such  peanuts. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  annotmce  the 
level  of  support  for  additional  peanuU  of 
each  crop  not  later  than  February  15  pre- 
ceding the  marketing  year  for  the  crop  for 
which  the  level  of  support  Is  being  deter- 
mined. 

"(CXIKA)  In  carrying  out  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  warehouse  storage  loans  available  in 
each  of  the  three  producing  areas  (described 
In  section  1446.11  of  title  7.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (1984  ed.))  to  a  designated  area 
marketing  association  of  peanut  producers 
that  Is  selected  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  that  is  operated  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  loan  activities. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  ware- 
house storage  loans  available  to  any  cooper- 
ative that  is  engaged  in  operations  or  activi- 
ties concerning  peanuU  other  than  those 
operations  and  activities  specified  in  this 
section  and  In  section  359  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1359). 

"(C)  Such  area  marketing  associations 
shall  be  used  in  administrative  and  supervi- 
sory activities  relating  to  price  support  and 
marketing  activities  under  this  section  and 
section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1359). 

"(D)  Loans  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  Include,  in  addition  to  the  price  sup- 
port value  of  the  peanuU,  such  cosU  as  the 
area  marketing  association  reasonably  may 
Incur  In  carrying  out  lU  responsibilities,  op- 
erations, and  activities  under  this  section 
and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1359). 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
each  area  marketing  association  establish 
pools  and  maintain  complete  and  accurate 
records  by  type.  area,  and  segregation  for— 
"(I)  quota  peanuU  handled  under  loan, 
"(ID  additional  peanuU  placed  under  loan, 
and 

"(ill)  additional  peanuU  produced  without 
a  contract  between  a  handler  and  a  produc- 
er as  described  in  section  359(J)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1359(j)). 

"(B)  Net  gains  on  peanuU  In  each  pool, 
unless  otherwise  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  peanuU  placed  in  the  pool  by 
each  producer. 


"(C)  Net  gains  (or  peanuU  in  each  pool 
shall  consist  of — 

"(i)  for  quota  peanuts— 

"(I)  the  net  gains  over  and  above  the  loan 
Indebtedness  and  other  oosU  or  losses  in- 
curred on  peanuU  placed  in  such  pool,  plus 

"(ID  an  amount  from  the  pool  for  addi- 
tional peanuU  to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains 
from  the  sale  for  domestic  food  and  related 
uses  of  additional  peanuU  in  the  pool  for 
additional  peanuU  equal  to  any  loss  on  dis- 
position of  all  peanuU  in  the  pool  for  quoU 
peanuU,  and 

"(11)  for  additional  peanuts— 

"(I)  the  net  gains  over  and  above  the  loan 
indebtednesa  and  other  coeU  or  losses  in- 
curred on  peanuU  placed  in  the  pqpl  for  ad- 
ditional peanuts,  less 

"(II)  any  amount  allocated  to  offset  any 
loss  on  the  pool  for  quota  peanuU  as  provid- 
ed in  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  distribution  of  net  gains 
on  additional  peanuU  of  any  type  to  any 
producer  shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
any  loss  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion on  quota  peanuU  of  a  different  type 
placed  under  loan  by  such  producer. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  for  any  crop  of  pea- 
nuU with  respect  to  which  poundage  quotas 
have  been  disapproved  by  producers,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  358(o)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  X3S.C. 
1358(0)).". 

RKPORTS  AlfD  RBCORDS 

Sic.  805.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  peanuU,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1373(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
"all  brokers  and  dealers  in  peanuU"  the  fol- 
lowing: "all  farmers  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  peanuU,". 

SnSPKMSIOH  OP  MARKrmfG  QUOTAS  MID 
ACRKACE  AIXOTMENTS 

Sic.  806.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1986  through  1991 
crops  of  peanuU: 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (J)  of  section 
358  (7  U.S.C.  1358(a)-(j)): 

(2)  Subsections  (a)  through  (h)  of  section 
358a  (7  U.S.C.  1358a(a>-(h)): 

(3)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (d).  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 359  (7  U.8.C.  1359(a).  (b).  (d),  and  (e)): 

(4)  Part  I  of  subUtle  C  of  tiUe  III  (7  U.S.C. 
1361  etseq.);and 

(5)  Section  371  (7  U.S.C.  1371). 

SUSPKHSIOH  OP  CXRTAIH  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROVISIONS 

Sic.  807.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441)  shaU  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1986  through  1991  crops  of 
l>eanuU. 

TITLE  IX— SOYBEANS 

MARKET  annVKHTIOR  RATIS  POR  THE  ISSS 
THRO0OR  1991  CROPS  OP  SOTBEAMS 

Sec.  901.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  soybeans,  section  201 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1446)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "soybeans."  after  "tung 
nuta."  In  the  first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcri- 
lowbig  new  subsection: 

"(IKl)  The  price  of  soybeans  shall  be  sup- 
ported through  loans  and  purchases  during 
each  of  the  six  marketing  years  beginning 
with  the  1986  marketing  year  at  a  level 


(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  'market  intervention  rate')  equal  to  75 
per  centum  of  the  simple  average  price  re- 
ceived by  fanners  for  soybeans  for  each  of 
the  preceding  five  marketing  years,  exclud- 
ing the  high  and  low  valued  years. 

"(2)  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  subsection, 
the  soybean  marketing  year  shaU  be  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  on  Septem- 
ber 1  and  ending  on  August  31. 

"(3XA)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary aimouDcement  of  the  level  of  price 
support  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  based  on  the  latest  information  and 
statistics  available  when  such  level  of  sup- 
port Is  announced. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  an- 
nouncement of  such  level  as  soon  as  full  in- 
formation and  statistics  are  available  on 
prices  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year.  Such  final 
level  of  support  may  not  be  announced  later 
than  October  1  of  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  announcement  applies.  The  final 
level  of  support  may  not  be  less  than  the 
level  of  support  set  forth  In  the  preliminary 
announcement. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  soybeans  or  any  other 
commodity  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  for  soybeans. 

"(B)  Soybeans  may  not  be  considered  an 
eligible  commodity  for  any  reserve  program. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  not  authorize 
paymenU  to  producers  to  cover  the  cost  of 
storing  soybeans.". 

TITLE  X— SUGAR  AND  HONEY 

market  INTERVEIfTIOIf  RATES  POR  THE  198S 
THROUGH  1991  CROPS  OF  SUGAR  BEETS  AlfS 
SUOARCAHE 

Sec.  1001.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1986 
through  1991  cnqw  of  sugar  beeU  and  sug- 
arcane, section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  VS.C.  1446)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 901  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "honey,  and  milk"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "honey,  milk,  sugar  beets,  and  sug- 
arcane"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(jMl)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  sugar  beeU  and  sug- 
arcane, respectively,  shall  be  supported  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  support  the  price 
of  domestically  grown  sugarcane  through 
nonrecourse  loans  at  such  level  (hereinafter 
In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'market 
Intervention  rate')  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  but  not  less  than  18  cenU 
per  pound  for  raw  cane  sugar. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  support  the  price 
of  domestically  grown  sugar  beeU  through 
nonrecourse  loans  at  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  market  intervention  rate  for 
sugarcane. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
market  Intervention  rate  to  be  applicable 
during  any  fiscal  year  as  far  In  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  that  fiscal  year  as  Is  practi- 
cable consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  Loans  under  this  subsection  during 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  not 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year  and  shall  mature  before  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year.". 


BOmT  PRICE  SUPPORT 


Sh;.  1002.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1906 
through  1991  crops  of  honey,  section  201(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1446(b))  is  amended  by  sUlking  out  "at  a 
level  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
thereor'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at 
such  level,  not  leas  than  75  per  centum  nor 
more  than  85  per  centum  of  the  simple  aver- 
age price  received  by  producers  for  honey, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  during  the 
immediately  preceding  five  marketing  years 
excluding  the  year  in  which  the  average 
price  was  the  highest  and  the  year  in  which 
the  average  price  was  the  lowest  in  such 
period,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
result  in  excessive  total  stocks  of  honey". 

TITLE  XI— PRODUCER  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
PRODUCER  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1985  crops,  sectbm  110  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1949  (7  UJS.C.  144Se)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  Inserting  "who  have  received  a  loan 
under  the  wheat  or  feed  grain  program  es- 
tablished under  this  Utle"  after  "feed 
grains"  the  first  time  it  appears: 

(2)  by  amending  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  In  carrying  out  the  producer  stor- 
age program,  the  Secretary  shall  provide,  on 
the  maturity  of  a  loan  under  the  wheat  or 
feed  grain  program  established  under  this 
title,  for  extended  price  support  loans  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  under  terms  and  con- 
ditions designed  to  encourage  producers  to 
store  wheat  and  feed  grains  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time  in  order  to  promote  orderly 
marketing  when  wheat  or  feed  grains  are  in 
abundant  supply. 

"(2)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  at  such  level  of  support  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate,  not  in  excess 
of  the  then  current  market  intervention 
rate  under  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams established  under  this  title. 

"(3)  Among  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation, the  program  may  provide  for— 

"(A)  repayment  of  such  loans  In  not  more 
than  three  years: 

"(B)  paymenU  at  least  quarterly  to  pro- 
ducers for  storage  In  such  amounU  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate  to  encourage  produc- 
ers to  participate  in  the  program; 

"(C)  a  rate  of  interest  as  determined 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section: 

"(D)  recovery  of  amounU  paid  for  un- 
earned storage  if  such  loans  are  repaid  by 
producers  under  subparagraph  (E)  of  this 
paragraph  before  the  maturity  dates  there- 
of; and 

"(E)  redemption  of  the  wheat  or  feed 
grains  securing  such  loans  and  repajrment  of 
such  loans  prior  to  the  maturity  dates 
thereof  at  the  discretion  of  the  producer. 

"(cXl)  The  rate  of  Interest  charged  par- 
tlcipanU  in  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  may  not  be  less  than  the  rate  of  In- 
terest charged  the  Commodity  Oedit  Cor- 
poration by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  Increase  the  appli- 
cable rate  of  Interest  in  such  amounU  and 
at  such  Intervals  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  appropriate  to  encourage  the  order- 
ly marketing  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  secur- 
ing loans  made  under  this  section."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f );  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g).  (h). 
and  (1)  as  subsections  (f),  (g).  and  (h).  re- 
spectively. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
permit  ^roducera  who  have  outatandlnc 
loan  acreementa  under  the  producer  reserve 
program  established  under  section  110  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  X3S.C.  1445e) 
to  modify  such  agreements  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  producer  reserve 
program  as  established  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

CORroaitlKO  AMSmUCKIfT 

Sk.  1102.  SecUon  M8(cX2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act  of 
19W  (7  U.S.C.  4001(c)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"That,  for  wheat  and  feed  grains"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "Provided  further"; 
and 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B>  for  any  other  use,  when  sales  for  use 
under  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  are  im- 
practicable, at  not  less  than  the  average 
market  price  producers  received  for  the 
commodity  at  the  time  the  trade  suspension 
was  imposed.". 

TITLE  XII— MISCELLANEOUS 
COMMODITY  PROVISIONS 

PATMEirT  UMITATIORS 

Sec.  1201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

(1)  Ftor  each  of  the  1986  through  1991 
crops,  the  total  amount  of  payments  (ex- 
cluding disaster  payments)  that  a  i>erson 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  or 
more  of  the  annual  programs  established 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  n.8.C. 
1421  et  seq.)  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  and  rice, 
and  under  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  (7 
VS.C.  1781  et  seq.)  for  wool  and  mohair, 
may  not  exceed  the  national  median  family 
income,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for 
the  latest  calendar  year,  respectively,  for 
which  such  information  Is  available. 

(2)  For  each  of  the  1986  through  1991 
crops,  the  total  amount  of  disaster  pay- 
ments that  a  person  shaU  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  one  or  more  of  the  annual  pro- 
grams established  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "pay- 
ments"— 

(A)  includes  the  value  of  commodities  pro- 
vided to  a  person  under  a  payment-in-kind 
acreage  diversion  program  maintained  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(B)  does  not  include  loans  or  purchases,  or 
any  part  of  any  payment  that  Is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  represent 
compensation  for  resource  adjustment  (ex- 
cluding land  diversion  payments  and  pay- 
ment-in-klnd  acreage  diversion  payments)  or 
public  access  for  recreation. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  sissure  a  fair  and  reasonable  appli- 
cation of  such  limitation,  except  that  the 
rules  for  determining  whether  corporations 
and  their  stockholders  may  be  considered  as 
separate  persons  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  on 
December  18. 1970,  under  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (7  UJS.C.  1307). 

PINAUTT  OP  DRBUnHATIOIf S 

8k.  1202.  The  first  sentence  of  section  385 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
(7  n.S.C.  1385)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"extra  long  staple  cotton,"  after  "upland 
cotton,". 


coMMOomr  cbdit  ooaroaAnoM  aaui  puck 

unucnom 
Sic.  1203.  Effective  only  for  the  market- 
ing years  for  the  1986  through  1991  crops, 
section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  n.S.C.  1437)  Is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  o^t 
the  Uuigtiage  following  the  third  colon  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr  "Pro- 
vided. That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Corporation  may  seU  for 
unrestricted  use  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat, 
com,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats.  rye.  rice, 
sugar,  and  honey,  respectively,  at  such  price 
levels  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate to  maintain  and  expand  export  and  do- 
mestic markets  for  such  commodities."; 

(2)  in  the  fifth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"current  basic  county  support  rate  Including 
the  value  of  any  applicable  price-support 
payment  In  kind  (or  a  comparable  price  if 
there  is  no  current  basic  county  support 
rate)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr  "current  basic  county  market  inter- 
vention rate  (or  a  comparable  price  If  there 
Is  no  current  basic  county  market  interven- 
tion rate)";  and 

(3)  in  the  seventh  sentence,  by  striking 
out  ".  but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase 
price  exceed  the  then  current  support  price 
for  such  commodities"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowing:  "or  unduly  affecting 
market  prices,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  pur- 
chase price  exceed  the  Corporation's  mini- 
mum sales  price  for  such  commodities  for 
uivestricted  use". 

APPUCATIOM  OP  TKUfS  IK  THX  AOaiCULTUSAL 
ACT  OP  lt4» 

Sk.  1304.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  subsection  (k)  of 
section  408  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1428(k))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(kXl)  Reference  made  in  sections  403, 
403,  406.  407,  and  416  of  this  Act  to  the 
terms  support  price',  'level  of  support',  and 
'level  of  price  support'  shall  be  considered  to 
apply  as  well  to  the  level  of  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  under  this  Act. 

(3)  References  made  to  the  terms  'price 
support',  'price  support  operations',  and 
'price  support  program'  In  such  sections  and 
in  secUon  401(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  applying  as  well  to  loan  and  pur- 
chase operations  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  this  Act.". 

HOKMAIXT  PLAKTD  ACKXAGS 

Sk.  1305.  Section  1001  of  the  Pood  and 
AgriciUture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  1309)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sk.  1001.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram Is  In  effect  for  one  or  more  of  the  1986 
through  1991  crops  of  wheat  or  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  require,  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  for  such  crops  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431 
et  seq.),  that  producers  not  exceed  the  acre- 
age on  the  farm  normally  planted  to  crops 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  adjusted  as 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  among  producers  and  re- 
duced by  any  set-aside  or  diverted  acreage. 

"(b)  Such  normal  crop  acreage  for  any 
crop  year  shall  be  determined  as  provided 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  producers 
participating  in  the  program  to  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  assist  in  making  such  determina- 
tion.". 


PAYMKHT  OP  nmSBST  OK  KOKKKCOnaSS  U>AKS 

Sk.  1306.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  X3S.C.  1425)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation: and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  person  who  receives  a  price  sup- 
port loan  (Including  an  extended  price  sup- 
port loan  under  section   110  of  this  Act) 
made  under  this  Act  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  any  interest  that  has  accrued 
with  respect  to  such  loan.". 
TTTLE  Xlll— POOD  STAMP  AND  COM- 
MODITY     DISTRIBUTION      AMEND- 
MENTS 
StmrrrLZ  A— Pood  Stamp  Iktbohitt  akd 

ACCOUKTABIUTT 
ROnSIHOLO  DKPIKrnOK 

Sk.  1301.  Section  3(1)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012(1))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "'Household'  means  (1)  an  indi- 
vidual who  lives  alone  and  customarily  pur- 
chases food  and  prepares  meals  for  home 
consumption:  (2)  except  as  provided  in 
clauses  (3)  and  (4).  a  group  of  individuals 
who  live  together  and  cust<Nnarily  purchase 
food  and  prepare  meals  for  home  consump- 
tion: (3)  parenU  or  siblings  who,  while  living 
with  others,  purchase  food  and  prepare 
meals  for  home  consiunption  separate  and 
apart  from  the  others  if  one  of  the  parents 
or  siblings  Is  an  elderly  or  disabled  member 
or  (4)  at  the  option  of  the  SUte  agency,  one 
or  more  individuals  who,  while  living  with 
others,  customarily  purchase  food  and  pre- 
pare meals  for  home  consumption  separate 
and  apart  from  the  others."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "clause  (1)  of  in  the 
second  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "Subject  to  the 
previous  provisions  of  this  subsection  relat- 
ing to  parents  and  children,  or  siblings,  who 
live  together,  a  SUte  agency  may  prescribe 
criteria  to  determine  whether  one  or  more 
individuals  who.  while  living  with  others, 
customarily  purchase  food  and  prepare 
meals  for  home  consumption  separate  and 
apart  from  the  others  qualify  as  a  house- 
hold under  clause  (4)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection.". 

STUSKKT  LOAKS.  GBAKT8.  AKD  IKCOlfX 

Sk.  1302.  (aXl)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

(2)  Section  5(f)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
3014(fKlKB))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"nonexcluded  income  of  the  type  described 
in  subsection  (dX3)  of  this  section"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Income  from  educa- 
tional loans  on  which  payment  Is  deferred, 
grants,  scholarships,  fellowships,  veterans' 
educational  benefits,  and  the  like". 

(b)  Section  6(e)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2015(e))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Income  and  financial  resources  of  an  indi- 
vidual rendered  Ineligible  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  as  a  result  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  and  the  value  of  the  allot- 
ment of  the  household  of  which  the  individ- 
ual Is  a  member.". 

HOKRXCTTRRIHG  LUMP-SUM  PATMKHT8 

Sk.  1303.  (a)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UAC.  2014(d))  (as 


amended  by  secUon  1303(aXI)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (8) 
and  redesignating  cUuses  (4),  (5),  (6).  (7). 
(9).  (10).  (11).  and  (13)  as  clauses  (3),  (4),  (5), 
(6).  (7).'(8).  (9),  and  (10),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  5(fXl)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
3014(fXl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  other  than  Income  of 
the  type  described  in  subparagraph  (C)." 
aiter  "one  year"  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Household  Income  In  the  form  of  a 
nonrecurring  lump-sum  payment  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  an  Income  tax  refund, 
rebate,  or  credit,  a  retroactive  lump-sum 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  pen- 
sion payment,  or  a  retroactive  lump-siun  In- 
surance settlement)  shall  be  treated  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  treatment  of 
such  income  under  section  402(aX17)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  602(aX17)).". 

PIKAKCIAL  RKSOUXCn 

Sk.  1304.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5(g>  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(g))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and."  after  "84.600."; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  any  real 
property  (other  than  the  principal  dwelling 
house  of  the  household,  the  lot  upon  which 
the  house  is  situated  (except  that  the 
amount  of  the  lot  which  may  be  excluded 
shall  be  limited  to  ten  acres),  and  a  burial 
plot  for  each  member  of  the  household)". 

ADMIKISTRATIVI  RXAaiKGS 

Sk.  1305.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6(bXl)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2015(bXl))  is  amended  by  inserting  ", 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing," after  'agency". 

(b)  Section  6(bX2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "way  of  adminstratlve  hear- 
ings, after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  at  the  SUte  level,  or  by"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  issuing  a  notice  that 
sUtes  the  period  of  inellgibUity  and  the 
basis  for  the  finding  of  ineligibility  and  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  or  (B)". 
Aums 

Sk.  1306.  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(f) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3015(f))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(less  a 
pro  raU  share)". 

CASHCHAKGE 

Sk.  1307.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3016(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ":  Provided  further,"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

CERTIPICATIOH  OP  IKPORMATIOH 

Sk.  1308.  Section  ll(eX2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  202O(eX2))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Each  adult  member  of  a  household 
that  is  applying  for  a  coupon  allotment  or  Is 
required  to  file  a  periodic  or  other  report 
under  section  6(cXl)  shall  be  required  to 
certify  in  writing,  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
the  truth  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  application  for  the  allotment  or  the 
report,  respectively:". 

IMPROVED  VERIPICATIOK 

Sk.  1309.  Section  ll(eK3)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3030(eX3))  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "only"  after  "verifica- 
tion"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "other  than  that  deter- 
mined to  be  excluded  by  section  5(d)  of  this 
Act"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Act)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  household  slse. 
and  such  other  eligibility  factors  as  the 
State  agency  determines  to  be  necessary,  in- 
cluding"; 

(4)  by  striking  out ",  whether  questionable 
or  not,  the  size  of  any  applicant  household 
and";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "and  area"  after  "error- 
prone  household". 

ajLPiMum  ooupoK  issuakcb 

Sk.  1310.  Paragraph  (9)  of  secUon  11(e) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(eX9))  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(9)  at  the  option  of  the  State  agency,  for 
the  provision  of  coupons  on  an  expedited 
basis  to  categories  of  households  designated 
by  the  SUte  agency  to  be  in  immediate  need 
because  such  households  each— 

"(AXi)  have  household  income,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  5<d).  that  Is  leas  than  $85 
per  month:  or 

"(11)  are  destitute  migrant  or  seasonal 
farmworker  households:  and 

"(B)  have  financial  resources,  as  described 
in  section  5(g),  that  do  not  exceed  $100;". 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  IDEHTIPICATIOK  CARDS 

Sk.  1311.  Section  ll(eX16)  of  the  FDod 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UJ3.C.  3030(eX16))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  those"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "integrity,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  SUte  agency  may  permit  a 
household  to  comply  with  this  paragraph  by 
presenting  a  photographic  identification 
card  used  to  receive  assistance  under  a  wel- 
fare or  public  assistance  program:". 

PRAUD  DETKCnOR  OPPICE8 

Sk.  1312.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3030(e))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragr^h: 

"(22)  in  a  project  area  in  which  five  thou- 
sand or  more  households  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  an  office  to  investigate, 
and  assist  in  the  prosecution  of,  fraud  in  the 
food  stamp  program;". 

ELICIBIUTT  POR  PARTICIPATION  IH  THX 
SPECIAL  SUPPLEMEKTAL  POOD  PROGRAM 

Sk.  1313.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3031)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  section  17  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  nS.C.  1786). 
a  retaU  food  store  or  wholesale  food  concern 
which  has  been  disqualified  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  ineligible  during  the  period 
of  disqualification  to  participate  in  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  esUblished 
by  section  17  of  such  Act.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  9(c)  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  3018(c))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""this  Act  or  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (43  UAC.  1786) 


or  the  regulations  issued  to  carry  out  this 
Act  or  such  section". 

LIABIUTT  POR  OVBUSSUAKCX  OP  OOUPORS 

Sk.  1814.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3022(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Each  adult  member  of  a  household 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
value  of  any  overiasuance  of  coup<x>s.". 

OOLLBCTIOK  OP  CLAIMS 

Sk.  1315.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
13(bX3XA)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  XJS.C.  3032(bX3XA))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  claims  arising  from  an  error  of 
the  SUte  agency". 

(b)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2032(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "may"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragrH>hs  (IXB)  and  (2XB)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ".  unless  the  SUte  agen- 
cies demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  other  means  are  not  cost 
effective"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (IXB)  and  (3XB). 

POOD  STAMP  IKTERCXPT  OP  UKDCPLOTMEKT 
SKKEPITS 

Sk.  1316.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2022)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  A  SUte  agency  may  determine  on  a 
periodic  basis,  from  information  supplied 
pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  (29  VS.C.  49b(b)),  whether  an 
individual  receiving  compensation  under  the 
SUte's  unemployment  compensation  law 
(including  amounts  payable  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  a  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  law)  owes  an  uncollected 
overissuance. 

"(2)  A  SUte  agency  may  recover  an  uncol- 
lected overissuance— 

"(A)  by  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
an  individual  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
under  which  specified  amounts  will  be  with- 
held from  unemployment  compensation 
otherwise  payable  to  the  individual  and  fur- 
nishing a  copy  of  the  agreonent  to  the 
SUte  agency  administering  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law,  or 

"(B)  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  by 
obtaining  a  writ,  order,  summons,  or  other 
similar  process  in  the  nature  of  garnishment 
from  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
quire the  withholding  of  amounts  from  the 
unemployment  compensation. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'uncollected  overissuance'  means  the 
amount  of  an  overissuance  of  coupons,  as 
determined  under  subsection  (bXl),  which 
has  not  been  recovered  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (bXl).". 

(bXl)  Section  11(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  (as  amended  by 
section  1312  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(23)  at  the  option  of  the  SUte,  for  proce- 
dures necessary  to  obtain  payment  of  uncol- 
lected overissuance  of  coupons  from  unem- 
ployment compensation  pursuant  to  section 
13(c);  and". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
(29  V&.C.  49b(b))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 
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(B)  by  inaertlnc  after  "micb  Act."  the  fol- 
lowinr  "or  of  a  State  agency  charced  with 
the  administration  of  the  food  atamp  pro- 
gram in  a  State  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  VS.C.  2011  et  seq.).". 

(3)  SecUon  303(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  UJ3.C.  S03(d))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2XA)  The  SUte  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  SUte  law— 

"(i)  may  require  each  new  applicant  for 
unemplojrment  compensation  to  disclose 
whether  the  applicant  owes  an  uncollected 
overissuance  (as  defined  In  section  l3(cK3) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977)  of  food 
stamp  coupons. 

"(U>  may  notify  the  State  food  stamp 
agency  to  which  the  uncollected  overis- 
suance is  owed  that  the  applicant  has  been 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  if  the  applicant  discloses 
under  cUuse  (i)  that  the  applicant  owes  an 
uiux>Uected  overissuance  and  the  applicant 
is  determined  to  be  so  eligible, 

"(iil)  may  deduct  and  withhold  from  any 
unemployment  compensation  otherwise 
payable  to  an  individual— 

"(I)  the  amount  specified  by  the  individ- 
ual to  the  State  agency  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  clause. 

"(II)  the  amount  (if  any)  determined  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  submitted  to  the 
State  food  stamp  agency  under  section 
13(cK2KA)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 
or 

"(III)  any  amount  otherwise  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  from  the  unem- 
plojrment compensation  pursuant  to  section 
13(cK2KB)  of  such  Act,  and 

"(iv)  shall  pay  any  amount  deducted  and 
withheld  under  cUuse  (Ui)  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  food  stamp  agency. 

"(B)  Any  amount  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subparagraph  (AKiii)  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  treated  as  if  it  were  paid  to  the 
individual  as  imemployment  compensation 
and  paid  by  the  individual  to  the  State  food 
stamp  agency  to  which  the  uncollected  over- 
issuance  Is  owed  as  repayment  of  the  indi- 
vidual's uncollected  overissuance. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'unemployment  compensation'  means 
any  unemployment  compensation  payable 
under  the  State  law  (including  amounta 
payable  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  a 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  law). 

"(D)  A  State  food  stamp  agency  to  which 
an  uncollected  overissuance  is  owed  shall  re- 
imburse the  State  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  for  the  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  the  State  agency  under 
this  paragraph  which  are  attributable  to  re- 
payment of  uncollected  overissuance  to  the 
State  food  stamp  agency  to  which  the  un- 
collected overissuance  is  owed.". 

(cXl)  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  16(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  2025(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  13(b)(1)  of  this  Act"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  13  (b)(1)  and  (c)  of 
this  Act". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(e)  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2027(e))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "13  (b)  of  this  Act"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "13  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
Act". 

STAYS  or  AOMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 

Sec.  1317.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
14(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2023(a))  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "an  appUcation"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  appUcation": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  irreparable  injury" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "required 
under  applicable  law  governing  the  granting 
of  stays  of  such  administrative  action". 

BTATX  AOKHCT  UABIUTT  FOR  DUIORS 

Sk.  1318.  (a)  Section  16  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2025)  is  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c>: 

(2)  in  subaecUon  (d)(2KA)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "exceeds—"  and  aU 
that  follows  through  "subparagraph  (B)." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exceeds  3  per 
centum,  the  Secretary  shall";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "amounts"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "amount"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
subsection  (dK2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  institute  an  error 
rate  liability  program  under  which  each 
State  agency  shall  be  liable  to  the  Secretary 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  mul- 
tiplying- 

"(i)  the  per  centum  by  which  the  State 
agency's  payment  error  rate  for  any  fiscal 
year  exceeds  3  per  centum:  by 

"(11)  the  total  dollar  value  of  all  coupons 
issued  by  the  State  agency  during  the  fiscal 
year.";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  With  respect  to  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shaU— 

"(i)  determine  the  total  dollar  loss  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  payment  error 
rates  above  3  per  centum  by  all  State  agen- 
cies during  the  most  recent  quaUty  control 
period  for  which  federaUy-adJusted  data  is 
available  and  the  proportion  of  the  loss 
which  was  attributable  to  each  State 
agency: 

"(ii)  estimate  the  total  doUar  loss  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  payment  error 
rates  above  3  per  centum  by  all  State  agen- 
cies during  the  fiscal  year  (based  on  the  loss 
described  in  clause  (i))  and  the  proportion 
of  the  estimated  loss  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  be  attributable  to  each 
State  agency  (based  on  the  proportion  de- 
scribed in  clause  (D):  and 

"'(iU)  estimate  the  amount  of  the  UabUity 
of  each  State  agency  under  this  subsection 
for  the  fiscal  year  (based  on  the  proportion 
of  the  estimated  loss  described  in  clause 
(U)). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  a  State 
agency's  federally  funded  share  of  adminis- 
trative costs  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated UabUity  of  the  State  agency  under 
subparagraph  (AKiU). 

"(C)  If  the  estimated  UabUity  of  the  State 
agency  under  subparagraph  (AKiii)  is  more 
than  the  State  agency's  federaUy  funded 
share  of  administrative  cosU.  the  State 
agency  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
tUnes  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
estimated  UabUity  of  the  State  agency  and 
the  State  agency's  federally  funded  share  of 
administrative  costs. 

"(D)  After  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year— 

"(i)  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
actual  liability  of  each  State  agency  under 
paragraph  (2)  for  the  fiscal  year:  and 

"(UKI)  In  any  case  in  which  the  actual  U- 
ablUty  of  the  State  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  Is  less  than  the  amount  collected  from 
the  State  agency  under  this  paragraph 
during  the  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shaU 


adjust  the  State  agency's  federally  funded 
share  of  admlniatrative  coaU  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  actual 
UabUity  of  the  State  agency  and  the  amount 
coUected  from  the  SUte  agency:  and 

"(ID  In  any  case  in  which  the  actual  UabU- 
ity of  the  SUte  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  Is 
more  than  the  amount  coUected  from  the 
State  agency  under  this  paragraph  during 
the  fiscal  year,  the  State  shaU  pay  te  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  actual  UabUity  of  the  State 
agency  and  the  amount  coUected  from  the 
SUte  agency.". 

(bKl)  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  VJB.C.  3025)  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  is  further  amended 
by  redesignatbig  subsections  (d)  through  (g) 
as  subsections  (c)  through  (f ).  respectively. 

(2)  SecUon  ll(eK3)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2020<eK3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"sec- 
tion 16(e)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  16(d)". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  11(g)  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2020(g))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "sections  16(a)  and  16(c)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  16(a)". 

(4)  SecUon  16(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaeo- 
tlon)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subaecUon 
(g)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subaec- 
Uon (f )". 

(5)  Section  18(e)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2027(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  16(gKl)  of  the 
Ftood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (as  it  existed  before 
the  amendment  made  by  secUon  180(aK2)  of 
the  Onmibus  Budget  ReconcillaUon  Act  of 
1982  (96  SUt.  782))  or  secUon  16(dX2KA)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (as  it  existed 
before  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(aK2)  of  this  section),  a  State  agency  shaU 
pay  te.  or  have  withheld  by.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  amount  described  in  such 
section  and  may  not  be  excepted  from  the 
payment  or  withholding  of  the  amount  on 
the  basis  of  good  cause  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

AOMINISTIATIVX  COST-SMAKIHO  FOR  ADTOMATIC 

DATA  raociasiiiG 

Sac.  1319.  Section  16(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (as  amended  by  section 
1318(bHl)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "'(1)"  after  the  subsecUon 
designation: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  designated  by 
clause  ( 1)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "75  per  centum"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  per  centum  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)":  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(4)  as  clauses  (A)  through  (D).  respecUvely: 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowmg  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  per  centum  referred  te  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be— 

"(A)  for  costs  inciured  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986.  and  the 
fiscal  year  endUig  September  30.  1987,  75 
per  centum; 

"(B)  for  costs  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1988.  70  per 
centum: 

"(C)  for  costs  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1989.  65  per 
centum: 

"(D)  for  costs  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1990.  60  per 
centum; 
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"(E)  for  cosU  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1991.  55  per 
centum:  and 

"(F)  for  costa  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1992.  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  50  per  centum.". 
OKOOKAPHICAL  KBaoK-raom  raoFiixs 

Sac.  1320.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2025)  (as  amended  by 
secUon  1318(bHl)  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng  new  subaecUon: 

"(gXl)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  AgriciUture  may  use  quaUty 
control  information  made  available  under 
this  section  to  determine  which  project 
areas  have  payment  error  rates  (as  defined 
in  subsecUon  (cKD)  which  impair  the  integ- 
rity of  the  food  stamp  program. 

"(2)  If  the  Inspector  General  determines 
under  paragraph  (1)  that  a  project  area  has 
a  payment  error  rate  which  impairs  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  food  stamp  program,  the  Sec- 
retary may  impose  requiremenu  on  the 
SUte  agency  which  admlnlsteis  the  food 
stamp  program  in  the  project  area  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to 
reduce  the  rate  and  which  are  consistent 
with  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  No  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Agriculture.  Food. 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985.  and 
each  twelve  months  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  submit  a  report  which  lista 
project  areas  described  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
describes  any  requirements  impoaed  on 
SUte  agencies  under  paragraph  (2)  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. NutriUon.  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate.". 

TKANSPm  or  SALES  TAX  IlfFOSKD  OH  FOOD 
POaCBASKD  WITH  FOOD  8TA1IF8 

Sac.  1321.  Section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2027)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 

subaecUon:  ^  ,    .^    ,    j 

"(fXl)  If  a  State  participated  In  the  food 
stamp  program  in  any  fiscal  year  and  in 
such  fiscal  year  the  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  Imposed  a  tax  on  the 
sale  of  food  purchased  with  coupons,  the 
State  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year,  but  not  later  than 
December  1  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  tax  was  Imposed,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 
"(A)  the  product  obtaUied  by  mulUply- 

ing — 

"(i)  the  total  value  of  coupons  issued  by 
the  SUte  agency  of  the  SUte  to  aU  house- 
holds during  such  fiscal  year,  by        ^  „,  . 

"(U)  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  such  SUte 
on  the  sale  of  food  purchased  with  coupons 
during  such  fiscal  year  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture);  and 

"(B)  the  product  obtained  by  mulUply- 

"(i)  the  total  value  of  coupons  issued  by 
the  State  agency  of  the  SUte  to  aU  house- 
holds within  such  political  subdivision 
during  such  fiscal  year:  by 

"(U)  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  such  poUt- 
Ical  subdivision  on  the  sale  of  food  pur- 
chased with  coupons  during  such  fiscal  year 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 

"(2)  if  a  State  faUs  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  funds 
described  in  paragraph  (D— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  such 
faUure;  and 


.  I 


'"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
withhold,  from  funds  which  the  State  would 
otherwise  be  enUtled  to  receive  under  sec- 
tion 16(a).  the  amount  which  the  SUte 
failed  to  pay.". 
KLnmiATioif  OF  iroHCAaH  aawaFii  amnaa- 

MKHT  FOR   nWKtO  RICO  HUTRlllOIl  ASSIST- 
AHCK  FROGRAM 

Sk.  1322.  Section  19(aXlXA)  of  the  Food 
Stanu>  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2028(aXlKA))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""noncash". 

KAIIbATORY  WORKFARX  PROGRAM 

Sic.  1323.  SecUon  30(aXl)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UAC.  2029(aXl))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and  aU  that 
foUows  through  "Secretary  to"  and  inaert- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "A  State  in 
which  the  food  stamp  program  is  in  oper- 
aUon  ShaU  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary, 
in  compliance  with  guidelines  promiUgated 
by  the  Secretary,  and". 

SuBTrru  B— Food  Staicf  Oftiohal  Block 
Gaan 

FOOD  STAMP  OFnOHAL  ILOCK  GRAiri 

Src.  1330.  (a)  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
tion: 

"STATE  BLOCK  ORAHT  OPTIOH 


"Sic.  21.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  unless 
the  context  otherwise  reqiUres: 

"(1)  The  term  'Attorney  <3eneral"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes. 
"(2)  The  term  'block  grant  State'  means  a 
SUte  which  is  operating  a  low-income  nutri- 
tional assistance  program  in  accordance 
with  this  secUon. 

"(3)  The  term  'ComptroUer  General 
means  the  CtomptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  The  term  'State'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Coltunbia,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 
"(bXl)  A  State  may  elect— 
"(A)  to  operate  a  low-income  nutriUonal 
assistance  block  grant  program  to  fUiance 
expenditures  for  food  assistance  for  needy 
persons  within  the  State  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  or 

""(B)  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram within  the  SUte  in  accordance  with 
sections  2  through  18  and  sectiem  20. 

"(2)  If  a  SUte  elects  to  operate  a  low- 
income  nutriUonal  assistance  block  grant 
program  pursuant  to  paragraph  (IKA).  the 
State  shall  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
such  election  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
beginning  of  the  first  fiscal  year  it  elects  to 
operate  the  program. 

■"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  granta  to 
block  grant  SUtes  in  accordance  with  this 
secUon.  ,         ^  „     , 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  retain  each  fiscal 
year,  out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorizaUon  contained  in  section 
18(aXl)  for  such  fiscal  year  (other  than  the 
amount  apportioned  pursuant  to  section 
19(a)).  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  such  authorteation  as  the  amounta 
received  by  and  benefita  distributed  in  block 
grant  SUtes  for  the  twelve-month  period 
ending  December  31.  1984.  under  this  Act 
and  section  8  of  the  Act  of  December  31. 
1973  (PubUc  Law  93-233;  42  U.S.C.  1382e 
note),  bears  to  the  total  amount  received  by 
aU  States  for  such  period  under  this  Act  and 
such  section.  „  *   » 

•"(CM  IX A)  The  Secretary  shaU  aUot  to 
each  block  grant  SUte  in  each  fiscal  year, 
out  of  funds  retained  under  subsection 
(bX4)  for  such  fiscal  year,  an  amount  which 


bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of 
funds  retained  under  such  subaecUon  as  the 
amount  received  by  and  benefits  distributed 
ia  such  block  grant  State  for  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  December  31.  1984. 
under  this  Act  and  section  8  of  the  Act  of 
December  31.  1973  (Public  Law  93-233;  42 
VA.C.  l»82e  note),  bears  to  the  total 
amount  received  by  aU  such  block  grant 
States  for  such  period  under  this  Act  and 
such  section. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
no  block  grant  State  may  receive  for  any 
fiscal  year  an  amount  leas  than  one-quarter 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorlsaUon  contained  In 
section  18(aXl)  for  sudi  fiscal  year  whkdi 
remains  after  the  apporUtmment  required 
by  section  19(a).  If  one  or  more  block  grant 
States  receive  fftnimiim  aUotmenta  by 
virtue  of  this  subparagraph,  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available  to  other  Statea 
ShaU  be  reduced  by  the  total  amount  of  al- 
lotmenta  received  by  virtue  of  this  subparar 
graph. 

"(2XA)  If.  with  reject  to  any  block  grant 
SUte.  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  receives  a  request  from  the  governing 
body  of  an  IndUm  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion within  the  block  grant  State  that  as- 
sistance under  this  secUon  be  made  directly 
to  the  tribe  or  organiaaUon:  and 

"(U)  determines  that  the  members  of  the 
tribe  or  tribal  organlzaUon  would  be  better 
served  if  granta  to  provide  benefita  under 
this  section  were  made  direcUy  to  such  tribe 
or  organlzaUon, 


the  Secretary  shaU  reserve,  from  amounta 
which  would  otherwise  be  aUotted  to  the 
block  grant  State  under  this  secUon  for  the 
fiscal  year,  the  amount  determined  under 
sulvaragraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  subparagraph  (A)  from  sums 
that  would  otherwise  be  aUotted  to  the 
block  grant  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  block  grant  State's  al- 
lotment for  the  fiscal  year  Involved  as  the 
populaUon  of  aU  eUgible  Indians  for  whom 
a  determination  has  been  made  imder  this 
paragraph  bears  to  the  population  of  aU  in- 
dividuals eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
secUon  in  the  block  grant  State. 

"(C)  The  sums  reserved  by  the  Secretary 
imder  this  paragraph  shaU  be  granted  to 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organisaUons  on  the 
basis  of  the  reUUve  number  of  individuals 
contained  in  the  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  or- 
ganizaUons  for  whom  a  determination  has 
been  made  under  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
pai-agraph  in  any  fiscal  year,  an  Indian  tribe 
or  tribal  organization  must  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
meeta  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(dXl)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  block  grant 
State  must  submit  an  appUcaUon  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  fiscal  year.  Each  appUcation 
ShaU  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  shaU  require. 

"(2)  No  funds  may  be  aUotted  to  a  block 
grant  State  for  any  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  block  grant  State 
received  funds  under  this  section  uiUess  the 
legislature  of  the  block  grant  State  conducts 
pubUc  hearings,  not  less  often  than  biennl- 
aUy.  on  the  proposed  use  and  distribuUon  of 
funds  to  be  provided  under  this  secUon. 

"(3)  As  part  of  the  application  required  by 
paragraph  (1).  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
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each  block  grant  State  shall  certify  In  wrlt- 
Int  that  the  block  grant  SUte  will— 

"(A)  aaaen  on  a  regular  basis  the  food  and 
nutrition  needs  of  needy  persons  residing  In 
the  block  grant  State; 

"(B)  use  the  funds  made  available  to  it 
under  this  section  to  raise  the  level  of  nutri- 
tion among  low-Income  households  residing 
in  that  block  grant  SUte: 

"(C)  designate  a  single  agency  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  administration,  or  su- 
pervision of  the  administration,  of  the  pro- 
gram for  which  ftinds  made  available  under 
this  section  are  used; 

"(D)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established  to 
ensure  the  proper  dlsbursal  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  block 
grant  State  under  this  section,  including 
procedures  for  monitoring  the  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  block  grant  State  with  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  section: 

"(E)  provide  for  an  audit  (pursuant  to 
paragraph  (8)).  not  leas  often  than  biennial- 
ly, of  the  block  grant  State's  expenditures 
of  amounts  received  under  this  section: 

"(F)  describe  how  the  block  grant  State 
program  will  operate  to  carry  out  this  para- 
graph, indtiding  a  description  of  the  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  under  the  program,  the 
recipients  who  will  be  eligible  under  the 
program,  and  the  administering  agency:  and 

"(O)  comitly  with  all  the  requlranents  of 
this  paragraph  and  the  public  hearing  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (3). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  the  block  grant  States 
comply  with  paragraph  (3).  Each  block 
grant  State  may  prescril>e,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  limit,  standards  of  or  require- 
ments for  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this 
section.  Such  standards  or  requirements 
may  include  a  requirement  for  work  or 
household  contributions,  or  both,  as  a  con- 
diUon  of  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this 
section. 

"(5)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  may 
not  be  used  by  the  block  grant  State,  or  by 
any  person  with  whom  the  block  grant 
State  makes  arrangements  to  carry  out  this 
section,  for  the  purchase  or  improvement  of 
land,  or  the  purchase,  construction,  or  per- 
manent Improvement  of  a  building  or  other 
facility. 

"(SKA)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
block  grant  State  shall  prepare  and  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  a  plan  which  describes  how 
the  block  grant  State  will  Implement  the  as- 
surances specified  in  paragraph  (3).  The 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  block  grant 
State  may  revise  a  plan  prepared  under  this 
subparagraph  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  revised  plan  to  the  Secretary  before  its 
Implementation. 

"(B)  A  plan,  including  any  revision  of  a 
plan,  prepared  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
within  the  block  grant  State  in  a  manner 
that  will  facilitate  the  review  of,  and  com- 
ment on,  the  plan. 

"(C)  An  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization 
which  receives  a  grant  under  subsection 
(cX2)  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the  plan  submit- 
ted under  this  paragraph. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  a  block 
grant  State's  request,  provide  technical  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  programs  for  the 
pr(>vl8ion  of  assistance  imder  this  section, 
including  technical  assist  snce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detennlnlng  the  feasibility  of  specif- 
ic block  grant  plans  under  consideration  by 
the  block  grant  State. 

"(8)  Each  block  grant  State  shall  provide 
for  an  annual  audit  of  the  funds  provided  to 


such  block  grant  State  under  this  section 
and  shall  have  such  audit  conducted  by  an 
entity  independent  of  the  ageitcy  adminis- 
tering activities  or  services  «inder  this  sec- 
tion. The  audit  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  audit,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  block  grant  State  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  the  audit  to  the  legislature  of  the 
block  grant  State  and  the  Secretary. 

"(9)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  from 
time  to  time  evaluate  expenditures  by  block 
grant  States  of  grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in  order  to  ensure  that  expenditures 
are  consistent  with  this  section  and  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  block  grant 
State  In  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(eXl)  No  person  may  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under,  a  program  or  activity  funded 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  prohibition  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975  (42  n.S.C.  8101  et  seq.)  or 
with  respect  to  an  otherwise  qualified 
handicapped  individual  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  VAC.  794)  shall  also  apply  to  such  a 
program  or  activity. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  or  any  applicable  regulation 
pertaining  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  block  grant  State  and  request  the  chief 
executive  officer  to  secure  compliance.  If 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer falls  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the 
Siecretary  may— 

"(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recommendation  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  be  instituted; 

"(B)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions 
provided  under  title  VI  of  the  avU  RighU 
Act  of  19«4  (42  U.8.C.  2000d  et  seq.).  the 
Age  DiscrimlnaUon  Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C. 
8101  et  seq.).  or  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794).  as  may  be 
applicable:  or 

"(C)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(3)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2KA),  or  whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  there  has  occurred  a 
pattern  or  practice  in  violation  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Including  Injunctive  relief. 

"(fKl)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  each  block 
grant  State  the  total  allotment  of  funds  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  which  the  block  grant  State 
is  entitled  under  subsection  (c)  immediately 
after  the  Secretary  has  determined  the 
amount  of  such  allotment. 

"(2)  Payments  made  to  a  block  grant  State 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
expended  by  the  block  grant  State  to  carry 
out  this  section  only  in  such  fiscal  year  or  in 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Any  funds  paid  to  a  block  grant  State 
under  subsection  (c)  which  are  not  expend- 
ed by  the  block  grant  State  in  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  paid  or  in  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  may  be  expended  by  the 
block  grant  State  on  other  social  services 
provided  pursuant  to  Federal  law.  The  block 
grant  State  shall  inform  the  Secretary  of  all 


such  funds  expended  on  other  social  serv- 
ices. If  the  block  grant  State  elects  not  to 
expend  all  or  part  of  the  funds  on  other 
social  services,  the  unexpended  funds  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Secretary  and  added  to 
the  amount  made  available  for  allotment  to 
all  the  block  grant  States  under  subsection 
(b)(4)  for  the  foUowing  fiscal  year. 

"(gKlMAXi)  A  block  grant  SUte  shall 
repay  to  the  United  SUtes  any  amounts  not 
expended  other  than  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  (In  the  absence 
of  repayment  by  the  block  grant  SUte 
under  clause  (i»  offset  the  amounU  against 
any  other  amount  to  which  the  block  grant 
State  is  or  may  become  entitled  under  this 
section. 

"(B)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  in  an 
expeditious  and  speedy  manner  to  com- 
plalnU  of  a  substantial  or  serious  nature 
that  a  block  grant  SUte  has  failed  to  use 
funds  in  accordance  with  this  section  or  an 
assurance  made  under  subsection  (dK3). 

"(U)  The  Secretary,  after  adequate  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  conducted 
within  the  affected  \t\otk.  grant  State,  shaU 
withhold  funds  from  a  block  grant  SUte 
which  falls  to  utilize  lU  allotment  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  this  section  or  falls 
to  meet  an  assurance  made  on  behalf  of  the 
block  grant  SUte  under  subsection  (dK3). 

"(C)  Any  funds  repaid,  offset,  or  withheld 
under  this  paragraph  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  added  to  the  amount  made  available  for 
allotment  to  all  the  block  grant  States 
under  subsection  (bK4)  for  the  foUowing 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  may  con- 
duct investigations  of  the  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  section  by  a  block  grant 
SUte  In  order  to  ensure  compliance  with 
this  section. 

"(3KA)  In  connection  with  an  investiga- 
tion conducted  under  this  subsection,  a 
block  grant  SUte  shall  make  appropriate 
books,  documenU,  papers,  and  records  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  upon  a  reasonable  request,  for  ex- 
amination, copying,  or  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion on  or  off  the  premises  of  the  entity 
concerned. 

'(B)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  may  not  request  information  not 
readily  available  to  a  block  grant  SUte  or 
require  that  Information  be  compiled,  col- 
lected, or  transmitted  in  a  form  not  already 
available. 

"(h)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  em- 
benles,  misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by 
fraud,  false  sUtement.  or  forgery,  any 
funds,  assets,  or  property  provided  or  fi- 
nanced under  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.  If  the  value 
of  the  funds,  assets,  or  property  Involved  is 
not  over  $200,  the  penalty  shall  be  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(IKl)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  shall  evaluate 
possible  alternate  formulas  for  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  to  block  grant  SUtes  under 
subsection  (c).  The  formulas  shall  provide 
for  the  equlUble  distribution  of  the  funds 
to  block  grant  SUtes  and  take  into  account 
the  population,  number  of  low-income 
households,  financial  resources,  levels  of  un- 
employment, and  such  other  factors  within 
the  block  grant  SUtes  which  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  evaluation  conducted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  no  later  than  one  year 


after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture. Food.  Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1985.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "As"  in  the  matter  preceding  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  in  section  21(a).  as". 

StnriTLi  C— Othsr  Dmcir  RKDOcnoK 

Pbovuioms  am  Reauthokizatioii 

roacBASB  annnmiirr 

Sic.  1340.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  any  amount  to 
be  paid  by  the  household  for  the  allotment" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2013(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "which  has  a  greater  monetary 
value  than  the  charge  to  be  paid  for  the  al- 
lotment by  the  households"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(c)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (7  U.8.C.  3017)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
heading: 

"VALUE  or  AMD  CHARGKS  FOH  AixonoDrr"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "which  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  charged  the  household  for  the  al- 
lotment" after  "household"  in  subsection 
(b);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(eKl)  A  household  shall  be  charged  for 
the  allotments  issued  to  them,  except  that— 

"(A)  allotments  shall  Xtt  issued  without 
charge  to  a  household  containing  an  elderly 
or  disabled  member;  and 

"(B)  allotments  may  be  issued  without 
charge  to  a  household  with  an  Income  of 
less  than  $30  per  month  for  a  famUy  of  four 
under  standards  of  eligibility  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  charge  shall  rep- 
resent a  reasonable  Investment  on  the  part 
of  the  household,  except  that  the  charge 
may  not  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  house- 
hold's Income. 

"(f)  Funds  derived  from  the  charges  made 
for  allotments  shall  be  promptly  deposited, 
in  a  manner  prescribed  in  regulations  issued 
purstuuit  to  this  Act,  in  a  separate  account 
maintained  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  such  purpose.  The  deposits  shall 
be  available,  without  UmlUtion  to  fiscal 
years,  for  the  redemption  of  coupons.". 

(d)  Section  11  of  such  Act  (7  U,&C.  3020) 
(as  amended  by  section  1310(bXl)  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Uw,  for  the  institution  of  procedures 
under  which  a  household  particitiating  In 
the  food  stamp  program  may  have  any 
charges  for  iU  allotment  deducted  from  any 
payment  the  household  receives  under  tiUe 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43  UJ8.C.  801 
et  seq.)  and  have  iU  allotment  distributed  to 
it  with  the  payment.";  and 

(3)  in  subsecUon  (h),  by  striking  out 
"Treasury"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "separate  account  established 
under  section  8(f),  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  value  of  any  coupons 
Issued  as  a  result  of  the  negligence  or  fraud 
exceeds  the  amount  that  was  charged  for 
the  coupons  under  section  8(eX3)". 

(e)  SecUon  16<a)  of  such  Act  (7  VS.C. 
3034(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "pur- 
chase," after  "for  the". 


(f)  Section  18  of  such  Act  (7  UjB-C.  2027) 
(as  amended  by  section  1321  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  of 
sutaaecUon  (a)  the  foUowing  new  sentence: 
"Such  portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as 
may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the 
coupon  aUotmento  issued  to  eligible  house- 
holds which  is  in  excess  of  the  charges  paid 
by  the  households  for  the  aUotmenU  shaU 
be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
separate  account  established  under  section 
8(f).": 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  to  read  as  foUowK  "In  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shaU  limit  the  value  of 
coupons  issued  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  coupons  for  which  households  are 
charged,  to  an  amount  which  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  portion  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  is  trsnsferred  to 
the  separate  account  under  subsection  (a).": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
of  the  funds  in  the  separate  account  estab- 
lished under  section  8(f)  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  carry  out  this  Act,  the  unneeded 
funds  shaU  be  paid  into  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.". 

AOJtrSTlflirT  OP  THRIPTT  POOD  PLAN 

Sac.  1341.  Clause  (8)  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  3(o)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012(0))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1.  1985,  and  each  Oc- 
tober 1  thereafter"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "January  1,  1987.  and  each  January 
1  thereafter". 

IHOOMB  STAHDAKDS  OP  KLICIBIUTY 

Sec.  1342.  Clause  (2)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  5(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  V&.C.  2014(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  household  that  does 
not  include  an  elderly  or  disabled  member, 
the  household's  income  (after  the  exclu- 
sions provided  for  In  subsection  (d)  but 
before  the  deductions  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (e))  exceeds  the  higher  of— 

"(A)  such  poverty  line  as  in  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1985.  by  more  than  30  per  centum; 
or 

"(B)  the  poverty  line  as  described  in 
claused).". 

ADJUsnoirr  op  dbductioms 

Sk.  1343.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  UAC.  3014(e))  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "March  31." 
at  the  end  of  clause  (1);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out ".  and  (3)"  and  aU  that 
foUows  through  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period:  and 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1985,  and 
each  October  1  thereafter"  in  subclause  (Ui) 
of  the  proviso  of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "January  1, 1987.  and  each  Jan- 
uary 1  thereafter":  and 

(B)  in  clause  (3).  by  striking  out  ".  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981"  and  aU  that  foUows  through 
the  period  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period. 

AUTHORlZATIOIf  POH  APPBOPSIATIOIIS 

Sac.  1344.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
18(aXl)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
V&.C.  3037(aXl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1984;"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing:  ";  not  in  excess  of 


(10.500.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sqitember  30.  1988;  not  In  excess  of 
$11,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987;  not  in  excess  of 
$11,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988:  and  not  in  excess  of 
$13,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1089". 

Sdbtitu  D— Gsace  CoMiassioii 

RBOOmCEiniATIOWS 

COMPOSinOM  OP  HOUSKBOLD  POB  TRUPTT 
POOD  FLAM 

Sk.  1350.  SecUon  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  UJ8.C.  3013(0))  (as  smended 
by  section  1341  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  flrst  and  second 
sentences  ss  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  (as  desig- 
nated by  clause  (1)  of  this  section)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(1)  "Thrifty  food  plan'  means  the  diet  re- 
qidred  to  feed  a  family  of  four  persons  ss 
determined  by  the  Secretary  by  mulUply- 
ing — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by 
multiplying— 

"(i)  the  cost  of  food  for  each  category  of 
participante  for  whom  such  daU  is  coUected 
in  establishing  the  thrifty  food  plan;  by 

"(11)  the  percentage  frequency  of  partici- 
pation for  such  category;  by 

"(B)  four.";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(8)  of  paragraph  (2)  (as  designated  by  clause 
(1)  of  this  section)  as  clauses  (A)  through 
(H),  respectively. 

CHiu>  mrrunoii  assistahck 
Sec.  1351.  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (k),"  after  "(1)"  in  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (d);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(kXl)  Household  income  for  purposes  of 
the  looA  stamp  program  shaU  include  the 
value  of  any  Federal  assistance  provided  to 
members  of  a  household  during  a  month 
under  the  school  lunch  program,  the  school 
breakfast  progrsm.  the  chUd  care  food  pro- 
gram, and  the  summer  food  service  program 
for  chfldren  established  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act 

(43  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.)  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1988  (43  VS.C.  1771  et  seq.). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
value  of  any  Federal  assistance  provided  to 
members  of  a  household  during  a  month 
imder  a  program  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph ShaU  be  an  amount,  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  obtained  by  multiplying— 

"(A)  the  value  of  such  asslstJUHy,  as  deter- 
mined by  mtUtiplying— 

"(i)  the  national  average  meal  payment 
for  each  free  meal  served  under  such  pro- 
gram, by 

"(U)     the     esOmated    national     average 
number  of  free  meals  to  be  served  to  a  par- 
ticipant during  su(^  month  under  such  pro- 
gram, 
rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  members  of  such 
household  who  are  participating  in  such 
program.". 

MUnifUM  ALLOmXRT 

Sk.  1352.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  UAC.  2017(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  colon  after  "dollar"  and  aU 
that  f  oUowB  through  the  period  and  Insot^ 
ing  in  Ueu  there<rfa  period. 
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SUBTRLK  E— ComtODITT  DMIKUUllOlt 

AmifDiizifTS 

KXTKHSION  or  COIOIODITT  DISTRIBUTION 
nOORAlI 

8k.  1360.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7 
U.S.C.  013c  note)  is  amended  by  strilUnc  out 
"during  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  1984.  and 
1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during 
the  period  beginning  October  1,  1985.  and 
ending  September  30. 1989". 

ADMIlf ISTHATTVK  COSTS  AlfS  PILOT  PXOJKCTS 

Skc.  1361.  Section  Ma)  of  the  Agrlctilture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7 
U.S.C.  613c  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "the  Secretary  (1) 
may"  and  all  that  follows  through  "and  (2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary"; and 

(2)  by  strilUng  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1989". 

SmriTLB  P— Spracnvx  Date 

BPFSCTTVK  DATS 

8k.  1370.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1. 1985. 

TITLE  XrV— AORXCULTDRAL  RE- 
SEARCH. EXTENSION,  AND  TEACH- 
INO 

■SDIUCTIOII  OP  TBCHROLOOT  DKVBLOPlIXirr 

Sbc.  1401.  The  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
1473  (7  n.S.C.  3319)  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 

"TBCHMOUXiT  DKVKLOPmifT  POR  SMALL  AMD 
MODBUTK-SIZZO  PARMIHG  OPXRATIOlf  S 

"Sk.  1473A.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress— 
"(1)  that  the  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  activities  conducted  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
relating  to  the  development,  application, 
and  transfer  of  agricultural  teclinology 
should  emphasize  technology  that  can  be 
used  by  small  and  moderate-sized  farming 
operations;  and 

"(2)  such  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  activities  relating  to  agricul- 
tural technology  that  cannot  be  used  by 
small  and  moderate-sized  farming  oper- 
ations should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  is 
reasonably  practicable  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Agriculture,  Pood.  Trade, 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1985.". 

COMPKTITIVI  RKSKARCH  ORAMTS:  MATCHIIia 

RBQUiRmxirr 

Sk.  1402.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of 
August  4.  1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  fifth  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  re- 
search grant  made  under  this  subsection, 
matching  funds  in  an  amount  equal  to  20 
per  centum  of  each  such  grant  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  non-Pederal  sources  by  the  re- 
cipient or  recipients  of  such  grant.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(6)  of  the  third  sentence  as  clauses  (A) 
through  (P).  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Not  less  than  SO  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  applied 
research  under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
to  provide  grants  for  research  relating  to 
the  development  and  application  of  agricul- 


tural technology  that  can  be  used  by  small 
and  moderate-sised  farming  operations,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.". 

BLIMIIIATION  OP  SPICIAL  RSaXARCR  GRAirra 

Sac  1403.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
August  4.  1965  (7  VAC.  4501)  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c):  and 

(2)  by  redealgnating  subaections  (d) 
through  (h)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (g), 
respectively. 

(bXl)  Section  1449  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  n.S.C.  3241)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "2(e),  2(f),  and  2(h)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "2(d).  2(e).  and 
2(g)". 

(2)  Section  1463(c)  of  such  Act  (7  UAC. 
3311(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
special  and  competitive  grants  programs 
provided  for  in  sections  3(b)  and  2(c)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  competitive 
grants  program  provided  for  in  section 
2(b)". 

(3)  Clause  (1)  of  section  1469  of  such  Act 
(7  n.S.C.  3315(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"2(e),  3(f),  and  2(h)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "2(d),  2(e),  and  2(g)". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1473  of 
such  Act  (7  V&C.  3319)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subaection  (cX3)  and  subsec- 
tion (d)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
section (c)". 

EXTKNSIOH  ACTIVITIRS  RKLATUIO  TO  SMALL  AKD 
MODXXATK-SIZXD  PARMIMO  OPKRATIONS 

Sk.  1404.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  Um9 
8,  1914  (7  U.8.C.  343(d))  (commonly  known 
as  the  "Smith-Lever  Act")  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Not  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  received  by  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service  under  this  subaection  shall  be 
used  for  the  deUvery  of  agricultural  tech- 
nology that  can  be  used  by  smaU  and  mod- 
erate-sized farming  operations,  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.". 

KLIMINATIOH  OP  KXPAKOKD  POOD  AND 

mrntmoH  edocation  prooram 
Sw.  1405.  Section  1425  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3175)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  conduct  an 
expanded  food  and  nutrition  education  pro- 
gram, currenUy  conducted  under  section 
3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914  (7  U.S.C. 
343(d)).  after  September  30.  1985.". 

SPKIAL  MATCBHTO  UaiARCH  PROORAM  POR 
PRIVATR  SBCTOR  TBCHMOLOOT  DKYRLOPMSMT 

Sr.  1406.  The  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  DJS.C.  3101  et  seq.)  (as  amended 
by  section  1401  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  1473 A 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"SPRCIAL  TKHMOLOar  DKVXLOPMmT  RXSXARCH 
PROGRAM 

"Sbc.  1473B.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  63  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  individuals  to  share 
the  cost  of  research  projects,  or  to  aUow  the 
use  of  Federal  faclUtles  and  services  on  a 
cost-sharing  or  cost  reimbursable  basis,  to 
develop  new  agricultural  technology  to  fur- 
ther the  reaearch  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

"(bHl)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for  each 


fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1991,  not  lev 
than  0.5  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agricultural  Reaearch  Service 
for  such  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(2)  If  funds  set  aside  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  not  expended  through  cash  or  unre- 
imbursed in  kind  contributioos.  the  Secre- 
tary may  use  such  remaining  funds  for 
other  research  programs  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  such  manner  and  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate. 

"(cKl)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  contribu- 
tion under  this  section.  mat<^hlng  funds  in 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  such  contribution  shaU  be  provided  from 
non-Pederal  sources  by  the  recipient  or  re- 
cipients of  such  contribution. 

"(2)  Punds  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shaU  be  deposited  in  a 
separate  account  or  acooimts.  to  be  available 
until  expended.  Such  funds  may  be  used  to 
pay  directly  the  costs  of  such  research 
projects  and  to  repay  or  make  advances  to 
appropriaticms  or  funds  which  do  or  will  ini- 
tiaUy  t>ear  aU  or  pari  of  such  costs. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  which  may  be  made 
available  under  this  section  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  any  one  research  project  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $50,000.  Such 
cash  or  in  Itind  assistance  contributed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  to  a  par- 
ticular reaearch  project  may  not  exceed  a 
total  of  $150,000.". 

ROXARCR  TO  DXTSLOP  HKW  AHD  ALTBRMATIVK 
IITDCSTRIAL  DSKS  POR  AGRICULTURAL  CROPS 

Sac.  1407.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3(bKl)  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1965  (7 
UJS.C.  450i(b))  (as  amended  by  section 
1402(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (F)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ": 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(G)  research  to  develop  new  and  alterna- 
tive industrial  uses  for  agricultural  crops.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  1402(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  subsection  shaU  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  research  referred  to  tn  clause 
(G)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

COHTROLS  POR  THK  USK  OP  BIOTXCHIIOLOGY  HI 
AaRICTn.TURAL  APPUCATIONS 

Sk.  1408.  Section  1405  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3121)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10); 

(2)  by  strilUng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  establish  appropriate  controls  with 
respect  to  the  development  and  use  of  bio- 
technology in  agricultural  appUcations." 

AUTHORIZATIOIIS  POR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sk.  1400.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
2(bXl)  of  the  Act  of  Augtist  4, 1965  (7  D.S.C. 
450i(b))  (as  amended  by  section  1402(b)  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981,": 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  $65,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1986,  September  30,  1987.  September  30, 
1988.  September  30.  1989,  September  30, 
1990,  and  September  30,  1991,"  after 
"1985,". 

(bKl)  Section  1417(d)  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3153(d))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1984,": 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "September  30,  1986.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  September  30,  1988,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  September  30.  1990.  and 
September  30. 1991,"  after  "1985.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1433(a)  of 
such  Act  (7  DAC.  3195(a))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1991". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1444(a) 
of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  3221(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1991". 

(4)  Section  1463(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
3311(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septeml>er  30.  1985"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30. 1985,  September 
30,  1986.  September  30.  1987.  September  30. 
1988,  September  30.  1989,  September  30, 
1990,  and  September  30.  1991". 

(5)  Section  1463(b)  of  such  Act  (7  XJ&C. 
3311(b))  is  amended  by  strUUng  out  "the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30, 1985,  September 
30,  1986.  September  30,  1987.  September  30. 
1988.  September  30,  1989,  September  30, 
1990,  and  September  30,  1991". 

(6)  Section  1464  of  such  Act  (7  V&.C. 
3312)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1985,  September  30, 
1986.  September  30,  1987.  September  30. 
1988.  September  30,  1989,  September  30. 
1990,  and  September  30. 1991". 

(7)  Section  1477(a)  of  such  Act  (7  UJS.C. 
3324(a)>  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1991". 

(8)  Section  1483(a)  of  such  Act  (7  V&.C. 
3336(a))  is  amended  by  strildng  out  "1985" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1991". 

TITLE  XV— HIGHLY  ERODIBLE  LAND 
CONSERVATION 

DEPINIIIONS 

Sk.  1501.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agriciUtural  product  planted  and 
produced  by  annual  tilling  of  the  soU.  in- 
cluding one-trip  planters. 

(2)  The  term  "highly  erodible  land" 
means  land  classified  by  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  class  IVe,  Vie,  Wll,  or  VIII  land 
under  the  land  capability  classification  sys- 
tems In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  land  capability  class  for  a  field 
shall  be  that  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
l)e  the  predominant  class  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

PROGRAM  nfEUOtBILITT 

Sk.  1502.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
1503  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  foUowing  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  any  person  who  produces  an  ag- 
ricultural commodity  on  highly  erodible 
land  shall  be  ineligible,  as  to  any  of  that 


commodity  produced  during  that  crop  year 
by  such  person,  f  or— 

(1)  any  type  of  price  support,  income  as- 
sistance, or  production  adjustment  pay- 
ments for  such  commodity  made  available 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UAC. 
1421  et  seq.).  the  Oommodity  Oedit  Corpo- 
ration Charter  Act  (15  UAC.  714  et  seq.).  or 
any  other  Act; 

(2)  a  loan  for  the  construction  or  purchase 
of  a  facility  for  the  storage  of  such  commod- 
ity nude  under  sectim  4(b)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U&C.  714b(b)): 

(3)  crop  insurance  for  such  commodity 
under  the  Federal  Cnw  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.8.C.  1501  et  seq.): 

(4)  a  disaster  payment  for  such  commodi- 
ty made  imder  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  VS.C.  1421  et  seq.);  or 

(5)  a  new  loan  made,  insured,  or  gtiaran- 
teed  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et 
seq.).  or  any  other  provision  of  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  loan 
wiU  be  used  for  a  purpose  that  wiU  contrib- 
ute to  excessive  erosion  of  highly  erodible 
land. 

■XCXPTIONS 

Sk.  1503.  Section  1502  shall  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  foUowlng: 

(1)  Any  land  that  was  cultivated  by  a 
person  to  produce  any  of  the  1976  through 
1985  crops  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(2)  Any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
planted  by  a  person  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
planted  by  a  person  during  any  crop  year 
beginning  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  Any  loan  described  in  section  1502 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(5KA)  Any  crop  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity produced  using  a  conservation 
system  that  has  been  approved  by  a  soU  con- 
servation district  and  that  is  baaed  on  tech- 
nical standards  set  forth  in  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service  technical  guide  for  that  soU 
conservation  district. 

(B)  In  areas  where  no  soU  conservation 
district  exists,  the  Secretary  shaU  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  conservation  system  to 
l>e  used  in  the  production  of  any  agricultur- 
al commodity  on  highly  erodible  land. 

USa  OP  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CON- 
SERVATION OOUNTT  COMMITTEES  IN  ABMINIS- 
TRATION 

Sk.  1504.  To  ensure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  UUe  on  the  part  of  those 
persons  participating  in  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  1502.  as  weU  as  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  in  the  appUcation  of 
this  titie.  the  Secretary  shaU  use  the  county 
committees  established  under  section  8(b)  of 
the  SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUot- 
ment  Act  (16  X3S.C.  690h(b))  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title. 

APPEAL  OP  LAND  CLASSIPICATION 

Sk.  1505.  The  Secretary  shaU  esUblish. 
by  regulation,  an  appeal  procedure  under 
which  a  person  who  produces  an  agricultur- 
al commodity  on  land  classified  as  class  IVe. 
Vie.  VII,  or  vni  land  under  the  land  capa- 
biUty  classification  systems  applicable  under 
this  title  may  seek  review  of  such  classifica- 
tion. 

COMPLETION  OP  SOIL  SURVEYS 

Sk.  1506.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU,  as  soon 
as  is  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 


of  this  Act,  complete  soU  surveys  on  those 
private  lands  that  do  not  have  a  soO  survey 
suitable  for  use  In  determining  the  land  ca- 
pablUty  class  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subaection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall.  Insofar  as  poasibie.  oonoentrate 
on  those  localities  where  significant 
amounts  of  liigbly  erodible  land  are  lieing 
converted  to  the  iHoduction  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

TITLE  XVI— AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Sec  1601.  Section  302  of  the  C^msoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  UAC. 
1922)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law: 

"(1)  Except  with  respect  to  low-inoome. 
limited  resource  borrowers,  insured  loans 
under  this  subtitie  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  303  may  be  made  only  to  ap- 
plicants who  had  loans  outstanding  under 
this  subtitie  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Agriculture.  Pood.  Trade,  and  (Conservation 
Act  of  1985. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  make,  insure, 
or  guarantee  loans  under  this  subtitie  for 
the  purpoaes  set  forth  in  section  303  after 
September  30. 1991.". 

WATER.  WASTE  PACILITT.  AND  OOMMUHITT 
PACILITT  LOANS 

Sk.  1602.  Section  306  of  tlie  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  V&C. 
1926)  is  amoided— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subaection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
f (rilowlng  new  subaecttm: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisiaa 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  not  make,  insure, 
or  guarantee  loans,  or  make  grants,  under 
subsection  (a>— 

"(1)  for  recreational  development  and 
community  faciUties  after  Sn>tember  80. 
1985.  or 

"(2)  for  water,  drainage,  or  waste  disposal 
faciUties  after  September  30,  1986.". 

HITERXST  RATES  POR  REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Sac.  1603.  Section  307(a)  of  the  Cmsoli- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1927(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (6)"  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(6),  (7). 
and  (8)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraidi  (6)"  in 
paragraph  (3XA)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "paragraphs  (6)  and  (8)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7XAXi)  Except  as  provided  In  subparar 
graph  (B).  effective  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988.  the  Secretary 
ShaU  increase  the  rates  of  interest  charged 
on  loans  made  during  such  year  for  farm 
ownership  purpoaes  under  tliis  subtitle 
(except  for  guaranteed  loans)  from  the  rates 
pievaOlng  at  the  dose  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  not  less  than  1  per 
centum,  nor  more  than  1.25  per  centum. 

"(U)  In  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shaU  increase  the  rates  of  interest 
on  loans  made  during  such  year  for  farm 
ownership  purposes  under  this  subtitie 
(except  for  guaranteed  loans)  from  the  rates 
prevailing  at  the  doae  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  by  an  amotint  not  less  than  1  per 
centum,  nor  more  than  1.28  per  centum. 
untU  such  loans  are  offered  to  eligllde  loan 
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appUcmnts  mt  rates  of  Interest  approximate- 
ly equal  to  the  rates  prevaillnc  In  the  pri- 
vate market  for  similar  loans. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  may  not  establish 
rates  of  interest  on  loans  made  under  this 
subtitle  that  exceed  the  rates  prevailing  in 
the  private  marliet  for  similar  loans. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply— 

"(i)  to  any  loan  made  under  this  subtitle 
when  such  loan  Is  part  of  a  deferral,  consoli- 
dation, rescheduling,  or  reamortisation  of  a 
prior  loan  made  for  farm  ownership  pur- 
poses under  this  subtitle  and  the  prior  loan 
was  made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Agriculture,  Food,  Trade,  and  Conserva- 
Uon  Act  of  1085,  and 

"(ii)  to  loans  for  which  the  interest  rate  is 
determined  under  paragraph  (3MB)  of  this 
subsection.". 

■osniKss  AifD  mDusraiAL  loan  piooham 

Sk.  16(M.  Section  310B  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
n.S.C.  1932)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  not  make,  insure, 
or  guarantee  loans,  or  make  grants,  under 
this  section  after  September  30,  IMS.". 

IlfSnRCD  OPKRATING  LOANS 

Sxc.  1605.  Section  311  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  O.S.C. 
IMl)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  except  with  respect  to  low-Income, 
limited  resource  borrowers.  Insured  loans 
under  this  subtitle  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  313  may  l>e  made  only  to 
those  applicants  that  had  loans  outstanding 
under  this  subtitle  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Agriculture,  Food,  Trade,  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1985.". 

INTmXST  HATXS  POR  INSUKKD  OPXRATINO  LOANS 

Sbc.  1606.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1946(a))  U  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "loans  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "loans  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2),  (3).  and  (4)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4KA>(i>  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  effective  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988,  the  Secretary 
shall  Increase  the  rates  of  interest  charged 
on  loans  made  during  such  year  under  this 
subtitle  (except  for  guaranteed  loans  and 
loans  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2))  from  the 
rates  prevailing  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  not  less  than  1  per 
centum,  nor  more  than  1.2S  per  centum. 

"(ii)  In  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  increase  the  rates  of  interest 
on  loans  made  during  such  year  under  this 
subtitle  (except  for  guaranteed  loans  and 
loans  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2))  from  the 
rates  prevailing  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  not  less  than  1  per 
centum,  nor  more  than  1.25  per  centum, 
until  all  such  loans  are  offered  to  eligible 
loan  applicants  at  rates  of  interest  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  rates  prevailing  in  the 
private  market  for  similar  loans. 

"(Ill)  The  Secretary  may  not  esUbllsh 
rates  of  interest  on  loans  made  under  this 
subtitle  that  exceed  the  rates  prevailing  in 
the  private  market  for  similar  loans. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
any  loan  made  under  this  subtitle  when 
such  loan  is  part  of  a  deferral,  consolida- 
tion, rescheduling,  or  reamortization  of  a 


prior  loan  made  for  farm  operating  pur- 
poaes  under  this  subtitle  and  the  prior  loan 
was  made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Agriculture,  Food.  Trade,  and  Conserva- 
Uon  Act  of  IMS.". 


«NCT  LOAN  UMrrATION 

Sac.  1607.  Section  329  of  the  ConsoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1970)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "No  fi- 
nancial aaaistance  shall  be  made  available 
under  this  subtitle  for  production  leases 
that  the  applicant  could  have  insured 
against  under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
AcX  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.).". 

Atrmourr  to  sxttls  claims 

Sac.  16M.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  331  of 
the  ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  IMl(d))  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  compromise,  adjust,  reduce,  or 
charge-off  claims,  atid  adjust,  modify,  subor- 
dinate, or  release  the  terms  of  security  in- 
stnmients.  leases,  contracts,  and  agreements 
entered  into  or  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  under  any  of  its 
programs,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary may  release  borrowers  or  others  obli- 
gated on  a  debt  inctured  under  this  title 
from  personal  liability  with  or  without  pay- 
ment of  any  consideration  at  the  time  of  the 
compromise,  adjustment,  reduction,  or 
charge-off  of  any  claim,  except  that  no  com- 
promise, adjustment,  reduction,  or  charge- 
off  of  any  claim  shall  be  made  or  carried  out 
on  terms  more  favorable  than  those  recom- 
mended by  the  appropriate  county  commit- 
tee utilized  pursuant  to  section  332  of  this 
title,  nor  shall  such  action  be  taken  after 
the  claim  has  been  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General,  unless  the  Attorney  Oeneral  so 
agrees:". 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  LOAN  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  1609.  Section  346  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1994)  (as  amended  by  section  607  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-258:  98  Stat.  140))  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  EffecUve  October  1,  1985,  the  aggre- 
gate principal  amount  of  loans  under  the 
programs  authorized  under  each  subtitle  of 
this  title  during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
shall  not  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Agriculture,  Food.  Trade,  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1985.  From  amounts 
authorized  for  loans  under  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  the  aggregate  princi- 
pal amount  of  loans  to  be  made  as  insured 
loans  and  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
loans  to  be  guaranteed. 

"(b)(1)  Loans  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1991  are  authorized  to  be  In- 
sured, or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured,  or 
guaranteed  from  the  Agricultural  Oedit  In- 
surance Fund  as  follows: 

"(A)  farm  ownership  loans  under  subtitle 
A  of  this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $700,000,000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemt>er  30.  1987, 
$584,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  19M,  $468,000,000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
$352,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990.  $236,000,000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1991. 
$120,000,000: 

"(B)  operating  loans  under  subtitle  B  of 
this  title.  $3,500,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1991:  and 


"(C)  emergency  loans  under  subtitle  C  of 
this  title  in  such  amounts  as  are  neceaaary 
to  meet  the  needs  resulting  from  natural 
dlaastera. 

"(2)  Water  and  sewer  facility  loans  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986,  are 
authorised  to  be  insured,  or  made  to  be  sold 
and  Insured,  from  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  in  the  amount  of 
$75,000,000.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subaectlon  (d);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (d>. 

TITLE  XVII— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sbc.  1701.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SXTMMART  OP  AOKICin.'.'URX,  FoOD.  TRAOK,  AND 

CoNanvATiOH  act  op  1985 

TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
AND  PUBUC  LAW  480 

Subtitle  A— Commercial  export  proffram$ 

Intermediate  export  credit  Revises  the  in- 
termediate export  credit  financing  author- 
ity as  follows: 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
guarantee  loans  of  3  to  10  yearts  in  length 
that  are  made  to  finance  export  sales  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities: 

Requires  that  export  sales  financed  or 
gtiaranteed  under  this  provision  be  made  to 
purchasers  from  countries  that  (1)  previous- 
ly received  assistance  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  and  (2)  are  unable  to  use  other  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  short-term  export 
credit  programs: 

Expands  the  uses  for  which  export  credit 
financing  and  guarantees  may  l>e  made 
available  to  include  promotion  of  export 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities: 

Requires  the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corpora- 
tion to  make  available  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987,  and  1988  and  not  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1989.  1990,  and  1991  for  purposes  of  financ- 
ing or  guaranteeing  export  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  the  intermediate 
credit  provision. 

Dairy  product  export*.  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  for  export  during 
each  of  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and  1988,  a 
minimum  of  150,000  metric  tons  of  dairy 
products  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  These  dairy  product  sales  are 
to  be  made  at  such  prices  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  and  the  Secretary  is  to 
report  semiannually  to  Congress  the  volume 
of  dairy  products  sold  under  this  provision. 

Expansion  of  foreign  market*.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
and  carry  out  an  export  payment-ln-kind 
program  using  surplus  Commodity  Oedlt 
Corporation  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof,  including  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Cargo  preference  reouirements.  Provides 
that  the  cargo  preference  laws  of  the  United 
States  will  not  apply  to  future  export  pay- 
ment-in-kind, blended  credit,  and  emergency 
food  relief  activities  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Agricultural  trade  negotiations.  Expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  Initiate  a  new  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  with  U.S.  trading  part- 
ners to  (1)  strengthen  the  Oeneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT).  (2)  im- 
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prove  the  dispute  settlement  procedures  of 
the  OATT.  and  (3)  bring  agricultural  trade 
Issues  within  the  purview  of  strengthened 
and  more  effective  OATT  rules  and  proce- 
(hires. 

Targeted  export  credit  oaHstance.  For 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  through  1988. 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use 
not  leas  than  $326,000,000  of  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (or  an  equal 
value  of  CCC-owned  commodiUea)  for 
export  activiUes  to  assist  in  the  export  of 
U.8.  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
that  have  been  adversely  affected  by  price 
or  credit  subsidies  or  unfair  marketing  ar- 
rangements or  trading  practices  employed 
in  connection  with  foreign  agricultural  ex- 
ports. For  fiscal  years  1989  through  1991,  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  use  such  f«mds  of 
CCC  (or  CCC-owned  commodities)  as  are 
necessary  to  assist  in  the  export  of  affected 
VS.  oonunodltiea. 

VaXv/t-added  and  protein  fortified  prod- 
uct*. In  connection  with  the  donation  of 
commodities  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, requires  the  President  to  consider  (1) 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  dona- 
tion of  processed  and  protein-fortified  prod- 
ucts under  Public  Law  480  and  (2)  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  the  redpienU.  Also  requires 
the  President  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that 
an  appropriate  part  of  the  commodities  do- 
nated under  PubUc  Law  480  is  in  the  form 
of  processed  and  protein-fortified  producU. 
Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  fund  export  market  development 
programs  for  value-added  farm  products 
and  processed  foods  at  higher  levels  than 
during  fiscal  year  1985. 

Barter  of  agricultural  commoditxe*.  Re- 
quires the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
to  the  iwTtmiifn  extent  practicable,  in  con- 
sulUUon  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  use 
CCC  commodities  to  barter  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials.  Also  provides  that  if  the 
volume  of  petroletmi  products  stored  in  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  less  than  the 
level  prewa^bed  by  Uw.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  must,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  with  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  accept  petroleum  products  in 
exchange  for  CCC  commodities  and  tranfer 
such  products,  without  reimbuisement.  to 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Study  of  tecondary  market  for  CCC  guar- 
anteed obUgationt.  Requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fea- 
sibility and  effect  of  permitting  obligations 
guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  the  export  credit  sales  pro- 
grams to  be  traded  in  a  secondary  market. 
Requires  a  report  on  the  study  to  the  agri- 
culture committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
within  1  year  «fter  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Subtitle  B— Public  Law  480  and  related 

program* 
Private  enterprite  development  Amends 
the  Public  Law  480  program  to  provide  for- 
eign currencies  for  private  enterprise  devel- 
opment as  follows:  .    ,^ 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
finance  credit  sales  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  tems  that  permit  repayment  in  for- 
eign currency;  this  is  in  addition  to  current 
authorities  for  sales  for  dollars  or  local  cur- 
rencies convertible  to  dollars: 

Authorises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  agreemente  with  financial  inter- 
mediaries in  developing  countries  for  the 
use  of  the  foreign  currencies  generated  from 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  under 
title  I  of  Public  I*w  480  made  after  the  date 


of  enactment  of  the  bill  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

The  foreign  currency  would  be  loaned  to 
financial  Intermediaries  for  use  in  funding 
loans  for  private  enterprise  investment, 
giving  strong  preference  to  agriculture  and 
agriculturally  related  investment; 

No  loan  funds  <x>uld  be  used  to  finance 
State-owned  entities  or  ventures: 

No  loan  funds  could  be  used  to  produce 
commodities  or  products  that  would  com- 
pete with  United  States  commodities  or 
products; 

Private  enterprise  entities  receiving  loans 
under  this  provision  must  be  owned  solely 
by  citizens  of  the  developing  country,  with 
the  exception  that  the  entity  may  have  as 
much  as  25  percent  UJ3.  ownership. 

Food  for  Development  Program.  Elimi- 
nates the  requirement  that  the  aggregate 
value  of  all  agreements  entered  into  under 
tiUe  ra  (Food  for  Development  Program)  be 
at  least  15  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  agreements  under  title  I. 

Extension  of  program.  Extends  Public  Law 
480  for  6  years  (through  fiscal  year  1991). 

Food  for  progre**.  Provides  for  a  4-year 
program  under  which  the  President  could 
donate  up  to  500,000  metric  tons  of  surplus 
Commodity  Credit  Corix>ration  commodities 
per  year  through  multiyear  commitments  to 
developing  countries.  These  donations 
would  be  in  addition  to  any  current  assist- 
ance and  would  be  designed  to  encourage 
those  countries  to  reform  their  agricultural 
economic  policies.  The  program  would— 

Provide  developing  countries  intending  to 
move  away  from  centralized  economic  sys- 
tems with  a  multiyear  commitment  of  U.S. 
surplus  food  during  their  transition  to 
growth  oriented  agricultural  policies; 

Be  coordinated  by  the  President  through 
the  NaUonal  Security  Adviser 

Authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, to  pay  transportation  and  processing 
costs  up  to  $30  million  per  year.  Any  further 
sums  would  have  to  be  appropriated  in  ad- 
vance; 

Not  be  subject  to  the  cargo  preference 
laws. 

The  President  would  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  progress  being  made  by  recipi- 
ent countries. 

Use  abroad  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stock*.  Expands  the  kinds  of  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  stocks  that  may  be 
donated  abroad  under  section  416  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  to  Include  all  food 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  (now 
limited  to  dairy  products  and  wheat). 
TITLE  U— DAIRY 
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Dairy  price  support  Extends  ther  dairy 
price  support  (purchase)  program  for  6 
years  (through  fiscal  year  1991)  with  the 
following  provisions: 

Sets  the  support  level  for  milk  for  fiscal 
year  1986  at  $11.60  per  hundredweight; 

Provides  that  the  support  level  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1991  would  be 
the  level  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
based  on  his  estimate  of  net  Government 
price  support  purchases  of  dairy  products 
for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 
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Authorizes  the  Secretary,  once  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1991, 
to  increase  the  price  support  level  by  50 
cents  per  cwt.  if  needed  to  ensure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk. 

Federal  milk  marketing  order*.  Continues 
untU  December  31,  IMl,  Uiree  iirovisions  in 
the  IMl  farm  bill: 

Extends  authority  to  include  seasonal 
base  and  "Louisville"  plans  in  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  to  encourage  dairy  farm- 
ers to  pattern  their  seasonal  milk  produc- 
tion to  meet  market  needs; 

Requires  the  convening  of  a  hearing  to 
amend  a  Federal  milk  marketing  order  if 
one-third  or  more  of  the  producers  supply- 
ing the  market  petition  for  such  a  hearing: 
Requires  that  minimum  prices  under  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  orders  be  such  as  to 
ensure  sufficient  milk  to  meet  current  needs 
and  to  ensure  a  level  of  farm  income  ade- 
quate to  n«f  *"*■'"  productive  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  meet  antidpi^ed  future  needs. 
TITLE  ni— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 
Price  support  program.  Extends  the  wool 
and  mohair  price  support  program  through 
the  1991  marketing  year  as  follows: 

Continues  the  incentive  payment  pro- 
gram; 

Repeals  the  current  price  support  formu- 
la; 

Establishes  the  support  price  for  shorn 
wool  for  each  marketing  year  at  the  larger 
of  (1)  the  preceding  year's  level  less  15  per- 
cent or  (2)  the  average  price  received  by 
producers  for  shorn  wool  diuring  the  preced- 
ing 5  marketing  years,  excluding  the  high 
and  the  low  years.  Once  the  support  price 
reaches  the  preceding  5-year  average 
market  price,  that  becomes  the  basis  for  de- 
termining the  support  price; 

Continues  the  support  level  for  pulled 
wool  and  mohair  in  relation  to  the  level  for 
shorn  wooL 

TITLE  IV— WHEAT 
V^heat  price  support  and  acreage  reduc- 
tion program.  Provides  for  a  loan  and  defi- 
ciency   payment    program    for    the    1986 
through  1991  crops  of  wheat  as  follows: 

Allows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set 
the  loan  and  purchase  level  (called  the 
market  intervention  rate)  for  wheat  be- 
tween 75  and  85  percent  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  wheat  during  the 
preceding  5  years,  with  the  high  and  low 
years  excluded.  Separate  market  Interven- 
tion rates  would  be  required  for  the  5  major 
classes  of  wheat; 

Provides  for  deficiency  paymente  and  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  set  the  target  price 
(called  the  Federal  guaranteed  price)  for 
wheat  between  110  and  125  percent  of  the 
market  intervention  rate: 

Authorizes  reduced  yield  disaster  pay- 
ments  for  producers  for  whom  Federal  crop 
insurance  is  not  available; 

Authorizes  acreage  limitation,  set-aside, 
and  paid  diversion  programs  for  wheat  if 
needed  to  protect  against  overproduction. 
The  acreage  base  for  any  acreage  reduction 
would  be  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  in 
the  previous  year  or  the  average  acreage 
planted  in  the  3  previous  years; 

Authorizes  multiyear  land  diversion  con- 
tracts In  lieu  of  an  annual  paid  diversion 
program  in  any  year  the  Secretary  decides  a 
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tMUd  diversion  program  la  neeesary,  if  the 
Secretary  also  determines  that  such  con- 
tracts would  be  as  cost  effective  as  an 
annual  program; 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  program 
benefits,  requires  producers  to  use  conserva- 
tion practices  determined  by  the  local  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  to  be  appro- 
priate for  the  area. 

SutptmUm  of  permanent  law.  Suspends 
for  0  years  certain  permanent  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  marketing  quotas,  certificate 
requirements,  and  price  support  for  wheat. 
TITLE  V— PEED  ORAINS 

Feed  grain  price  support  and  acreage  re- 
duction proffrum.  Provides  for  a  loan  and 
deficiency  payment  program  for  the  19M 
through  IMl  crops  of  feed  grains  as  follows: 

Allows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set 
the  loan  and  purchase  level  (called  the 
market  Intervention  rate)  for  com  between 
75  and  85  percent  of  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  com  during  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years,  with  the  high  and  low  years 
excluded.  Loans  and  purchases  for  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  would  be 
made  at  levels  that  are  fair  and  reasonable 
in  relation  to  the  market  Intervention  rate 
for  com: 

Provides  for  deficiency  payments  and  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  set  the  target  price 
(called  the  Federal  guaranteed  price)  for 
com  between  110  and  125  percent  of  the 
market  Intervention  rate.  The  target  prices 
for  the  other  feed  grains  would  be  set  at 
levels  that  are  fair  and  reasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  guaranteed  price  for 
com; 

Authorizes  reduced  yield  disaster  pay- 
ments for  producers  for  whom  Federal  crop 
insurance  Is  not  available; 

Authorizes  acreage  limitation,  set-aside, 
and  paid  diversion  programs  for  feed  grains 
If  needed  to  protect  against  overproduction. 
The  acreage  base  for  any  acreage  reduction 
would  be  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
in  the  previous  year  of  the  average  acreage 
planted  In  the  3  previous  years; 

Authorizes  multiyear  land  diversion  con- 
tracts in  lieu  of  an  annual  paid  diversion 
program  in  any  year  the  Secretary  decides  a 
paid  diversion  program  is  necessary,  if  the 
Secretary  also  determines  that  such  con- 
tracts would  be  as  cost  effective  as  an 
annual  program; 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  program 
benefits,  requires  producers  to  use  conserva- 
tion practices  determined  by  the  local  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  to  be  appro- 
priate for  the  area. 

Siupention  of  permanent  law.  Suspends 
for  8  years  certain  permanent  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  price  support  for  feed  grains. 
TITLE  VI— COTTON 

Upland  cotton  price  support  and  acreage 
reduction  program.  Provides  for  a  loan  and 
deficiency  payment  program  for  the  li>88 
through  1991  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  fol- 
lows: 

Allows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set 
the  loan  level  (called  the  market  interven- 
tion rate)  for  upland  cotton  at  the  lower  of 
(Da  percentage,  between  75  and  85  percent, 
of  the  average  United  States  spot  market 
price  for  Strict  Low  Midding  IVit  inch 
upland  cotton  during  the  preceding  5  years, 
with  the  high  and  low  years  excluded,  or  (2) 
a  percentage,  eqtud  to  the  percentage  used 
In  clause  (1)  plus  5,  of  the  average  Northern 
Europe  price  for  Idlddling  IHi  inch  upland 
cotton,  as  determined  under  a  formula  set 
out  in  the  bill; 

Authorises  extension  of  loans,  at  the  pro- 
ducer's request,  for  an  additional  8  months 


beyond  the  normal  10-month  term  unless 
the  average  price  of  upland  cotton  for  the 
preceding  month  exceeded  130  percent  of 
the  average  price  for  the  preceding  38 
months,  in  which  event  a  special  import 
quota  would  be  proclaimed; 

Provides  for  deficiency  payments  and  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  set  the  target  price 
(called  the  Federal  guaranteed  price)  for 
upland  cotton  between  110  and  125  percent 
of  the  market  intervention  rate: 

Authorizes  reduced  yield  disaster  pay- 
ments for  producers  for  whom  Federal  crop 
Insurance  is  not  available; 

Authorizes  acreage  limitation  and  paid  di- 
version programs  for  upland  cotton  if 
needed  to  protect  against  overproduction. 
The  acreage  base  for  any  acreage  reduction 
would  be  the  acreage  planted  to  upland 
cotton  In  the  previous  year  or  the  average 
acreage  planted  In  the  3  previous  years: 

Authorizes  multiyear  land  diversion  con- 
tracts in  lieu  of  an  annual  paid  diversion 
program  in  any  year  the  Secretary  decides  a 
paid  diversion  program  Is  necessary,  if  the 
Secretary  also  determines  that  such  con- 
tracts would  be  as  cost  effective  as  an 
annual  program: 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  program 
benefits,  requires  producers  to  use  conserva- 
tion practices  determined  by  the  local  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  to  be  appro- 
priate for  the  area; 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  make  available 
to  producers  recourse  loans  on  seed  cotton 
using  existing  authorities  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act. 

Suspension  of  permanent  law.  Suspends 
for  8  years  certain  permanent  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  base  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  and  price  support  for 
upland  cotton. 

CCC  sales  price  restrictions.  Requires  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same 
prices  as  it  sells  cotton  for  export,  but  in  no 
event  at  less  than  prices  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  appropriate  to  maintain  and 
expand  export  and  domestic  markets  for 
cotton. 

TITLE  VII— RICE 

Rice  price  support  and  acreage  reduction 
program.  Provides  for  a  loan  and  deficiency 
payment  program  for  the  1988  through  1991 
crops  of  rice  as  follows: 

Allows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set 
the  loan  and  purchase  level  (called  the 
market  intervention  rate)  for  rice  between 
75  and  85  percent  of  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  rice  during  the  preced- 
ing 5  yean,  with  the  high  and  low  years  ex- 
cluded. Separate  market  intervention  rates 
would  be  required  for  (1)  long  grain  rice  and 
(2)  short  and  medium  grain  rice: 

Provides  for  deficiency  payments  and  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  set  the  target  price 
(called  the  Federal  guaranteed  price)  be- 
tween 110  and  125  percent  of  the  market 
Intervention  rate; 

Authorizes  reduced  yield  disaster  pay- 
ments for  producers  for  whom  Federal  crop 
insurance  is  not  available; 

Authorizes  acreage  limitation  and  paid  di- 
version programs  for  rice  if  needed  to  pro- 
tect against  overproduction.  The  acreage 
base  for  any  acreage  reduction  would  be  the 
acreage  planted  to  rice  in  the  previous  year 
or  the  average  acreage  planted  in  the  3  pre- 
vious years; 

Authorizes  multiyear  land  diversion  con- 
tracts in  lieu  of  an  annual  paid  diversion 
program  in  any  year  the  Secretary  decides  a 
paid  diversion  program  is  necessary.  If  the 
Secretary  also  determines  that  such  con- 


tracts would  be  as  cost  effective  as  annual 
program; 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  program 
benefits,  requires  producers  to  use  conserva- 
tion practices  determined  by  the  local  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  to  be  appro- 
priate for  the  area. 

TITLE  Vm-PEANUT8 

Peanut  poundage  guota  and  price  support 
programs.  Generally  extends  the  poundage 
quota  and  price  support  programs  applica- 
ble to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  pea- 
nuts to  the  1988  through  1991  crops.  Am  ex- 
leaded,  the  legislation  provides  as  follows: 

Establishes  an  annual  national  poundage 
quota  for  peanuts  of  1,100.000  tons,  with  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Increase  the  quota  to  meet  estimated  re- 
quirements for  domestic  edible  use  and  a 
reasonable  carryover. 

Establishes  farm  poundage  quotas  for 
each  farm  which  had  a  quota  for  the  1985 
crop: 

Requires  approval  of  the  quota  program 
by  two-thirds  of  the  peanut  farmers  voting 
in  a  referendum,  with  a  new  referendimi  to 
be  held  after  each  3-year  period: 

Continues  the  two-tier  system  of  peanut 
production  with  (1)  "quota"  peanuts  being 
those  marketed  from  a  farm  with  a  farm 
poundage  quota  and  that  are  within  the 
poundage  quota  for  that  farm,  and  (2)  "ad- 
ditional" peanuts  being  those  marketed  in 
excess  of  farm  poundage  quotas  or  from 
farms  without  a  farm  poundage  quota; 

Provides  that  the  penalty  for  marketing 
peanuts  for  domestic  edible  use  in  excess  of 
a  farm  (wundage  quota  would  be  140  per- 
cent of  the  support  price  for  quota  peanuts. 
The  marketing  of  additional  peanuts  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalty  unless  the  addition- 
al peanuts  are  placed  under  loan,  are  mar- 
keted through  are  marketing  associations, 
or  are  marketed  under  contracts  with  han- 
dlers for  crushing  or  export: 

Changes  the  date  for  submitting  contracts 
with  handlers  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
peanuts  from  April  15  to  June  15: 

Continues  the  two-tier  price  support 
system  for  quota  and  additional  peanuts. 
The  quota  support  rate  would  be  the  sup- 
port rate  for  the  preceding  year  adjusted  to 
reflect  any  increase  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  in  the  national  average  cost  of 
peanut  production,  with  any  adjustment 
limited  to  not  more  than  0  percent.  The 
support  rate  for  additional  peanuts  would 
be  set  by  the  Secretary  taking  into  consider- 
ation domestic  and  foreign  demand  and 
prices  but  would  be  required  to  be  such  as  to 
result  in  no  program  losses  to  the  Commodi- 
ty (Credit  Corporation; 

Prevents  the  Secretary  from  permitting 
peanuts  which  are  grown  within  the  pound- 
age quota  but  which  have  defects  from 
being  supported  at  the  quota  support  level; 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  make  ware- 
house storage  loans  available  to  designated 
area  marketing  associations  (except  coop- 
eratives engaged  in  activities  with  respect  to 
peanuts  other  than  handling  CCC  price  sup- 
port operations),  and  to  use  the  aasodatlons 
in  administrative  and  supervisory  activities 
relating  to  price  support  and  marketing. 

Suspension  of  permanent  law.  Susi>ends 
for  8  years  certain  permanent  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  marketing  quotas,  acreage  al- 
lotments, and  price  support  for  peanuts. 

TITLE  IX— SOYBEANS 
Soyt>ean  price  support  program.  Extends 
the  price  support  program  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  soybeans  to  the 


1988  through  1991  crops.  As  extended,  the 
legislation  provides  as  follows: 

Requires  that  the  price  of  soybeans  be 
supported  through  loans  and  purchases  at  a 
level  (called  the  market  Intervention  rate) 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  soybeans  during  the 
preceding  5  years,  with  the  high  and  low 
years  excluded; 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  not  require  participation  in  any  pro- 
duction adjustment  program  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  soybean  price  support,  that 
soybeans  may  not  be  considered  an  eligible 
commodity  for  any  reserve  program,  and 
that  the  Secretary  may  not  make  payments 
to  farmers  to  cover  the  cost  of  storing  soy- 
beans. 

TrrUE  X— SUOAR  AND  HONEY 

Support  program  for  sugar.  Extends  the 
price  support  program  for  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  through  the  1991  crops  as  fol- 
lows: 

Maintains  price  support  for  domestically 
grown  sugarcane  through  nonrecourse  Iqans 
at  not  less  than  18  cents  per  pound  for  raw 
cane  sugar, 

Provides  price  support  for  domesticaUy 
grown  sugar  beets  through  nonrecourse 
loans  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
in  relation  to  the  level  of  loans  for  sugar- 
cane. 

Honey  price  support  program.  Revises  the 
honey  price  support  program  for  the  1988 
through  li>91  crops  of  honey  as  follows: 

Deletes  the  current  60  to  90  percent  of 
parity  price  support  level; 

Requires  support  of  the  price  of  honey  at 
a  level  between  75  and  85  percent  of  the  av- 
erage price  received  by  producers  for  the  5 
preceding  years,  excluding  the  high  and  low 
years,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines will  not  result  in  excessive  stocks  of 
honey. 

TITLE  XI— PRODUCER  RESERVE 
PROGRAM 

Producer  reserve  program  for  wheat  and 
feed  grain*.  Revises  the  farmer  held  reserve 
program  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  as  fol- 
lows: 

Requires  expiration  of  a  regular  price  sup- 
port loan  before  a  reserve  loan  is  extended: 

Requires  that  reserve  loans  be  made  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  the  regular  loan  rate 
for  wheat  or  feed  grains  (i.e..  the  market 
intervention  rate); 

Provides  that  loans  may  not  exceed  3 
years  in  length  (now  3  to  5  years); 

Deletes  authority  to  waive  or  adjust  inter- 
est on  reserve  loans; 

Requires  storage  payments  to  be  made 
quarterly: 

Provides  for  recovery  of  unearned  storage 
payments  if  a  reserve  loan  is  repaid  before 
maturity: 

Allows  a  producer  to  redeem  the  wheat  or 
feed  grains  securing  the  reserve  loan  and 
repay  the  loan  prior  to  the  maturity  date  at 
the  discretion  of  the  producer. 

Deletes  the  prohibition  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  selling  any  of  its  stocks 
of  wheat  or  feed  grains,  if  a  reserve  is  in 
effect,  at  less  than  110  percent  of  the  re- 
serve release  level  (see  title  XII  for  general 
restriction  on  rule  of  CCC  owned  commod- 
iUes): 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  outstanding  reserve  loans  to  be 
modified  to  ocmf orm  to  the  new  reserve  pro- 
visions. 


TITL£  Xn— MISCELLANEOUS 
COMMODITY  PROVISIONS 

Payment  limitations.  Revises  and  extends 
the  limitation  on  the  total  payments  that  a 
penon  may  receive  annually  under  certain 
programs,  as  follows: 

Extends  the  limitation  to  the  1988 
through  1991  crops; 

Applies  the  limitation  to  payments  under 
the  wool  program  (in  addition  to  the  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  and  rice  programs); 

Limits  payments  (except  dlssstw  pay- 
ments) under  these  programs  to  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  the  national  median  family 
income  (approximately  $t4JSO0  for  1981); 

Limits  disaster  payments  to  $50,000  per 
I>en<m  per  year  (now  $100,000); 

Specifically  makes  the  value  of  commod- 
ities provided  tmder  a  payment-in-klnd  acre- 
age diversion  program  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion; 

Applies  the  limitation  to  States,  political 
subdlvisiens,  and  agencies  thereof: 

Deletes  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  adjust  any  acreage  llmlUtion  or 
set-aside  requirement  for  persons  whose 
payments  are  limited. 

Commoditw  Credit  Corporation  sales  price 
restrictions.  Authorizes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  any  of  its  stocks 
of  whe^  com.  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  rice,  sugar,  and  honey  at  such  price 
levels  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  maintain  and  expand 
export  and  domestic  mariMts  for  such  com- 
modities. 

Normally  planted  acreage.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require,  when- 
ever a  set-aside  program  is  in  effect  for  any 
of  the  1988  through  1991  crops  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains,  that  producers  not  exceed  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  normally  planted  to 
designated  crops  as  reduced  by  the  set-aside 
or  diverted  acreage,  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  program  benefits. 

Payment  of  interest  on  nonrecourse  loans. 
Requires  that  any  person  who  receives  a 
price  support  loan  (including  a  loan  under 
the  farmer-held  reserve)  imder  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  shall  be  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  interest  that  has  accraed  on 
the  loan,  whether  the  loan  is  repaid  or  the 
commodity  securing  the  loan  Is  forfeited. 
TITLE  Xin-POOD  STAMP  AND  COM- 
MODITY     DISTRIBUTION      AMEND- 
MENTS 
SvbtitU  A— Food  Stamp  Integrity  and 
AccountalHlity 

Household  definition.  Deletes  the  present 
provision  allowing  individuals  (except  par- 
ents and  children,  or  siblings,  who  are  not 
elderly  or  disabled)  who  live  with  others  but 
who  purchase  food  and  prepare  meals  for 
home  consumption  separate  and  apart  from 
the  others  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  food 
stamp  household.  Gives  States  the  option  to 
permit  such  Individuals  to  apply  as  a  sepa- 
rate household  and  authorizes  States  to  es- 
tablish criteria  for  determining  when  such 
individuals  should  be  treated  as  a  separate 
household. 

Student  loans,  grants  and  income.  Elimi- 
nates the  current  provision  which  exempts  a 
certain  portion  of  some  student  loans  or 
grants  from  being  counted  as  income  for 
purposes  of  determining  food  stamp  eligibil- 
ity and  benefit  levels.  Also  requires  that  the 
income  and  resources  of  ineligible  students 
be  counted  in  determining  the  eligibility 
and  benefit  levels  of  the  remaining  house- 
hold members. 

Nonrecurring  lump-sum  payments.  De- 
letes the  exclusion  from  income  for  pur- 


poses of  the  food  stanw  program  of  moneys 
received  in  the  form  of  noorecurilng  lump- 
sum payments,  such  as  Income  tax  refunds, 
lottery  or  other  cash  prizes,  and  Insoranoe 
payments.  Requires  that  such  payments  be 
treated  in  a  manner  OMisistent  with  the 
treatment  of  such  Income  under  the  AFDC 
program  (that  is,  counted  as  income  in  the 
month  received,  with  amounts  above  the  ell- 
glbOlty  standard  being  counted  as  Income  in 
future  months  to  determine  the  length  of 
ineligibility). 

Financial  resources.  Exchidwi  from  being 
coimted  as  a  resource  the  principal  dwdling 
house  of  the  household,  the  surrounding  lot 
(not  to  exceed  10  acres),  and  a  burial  plot 
for  each  member  of  the  household. 

Administrative  hearings.  Petmits  State 
agencies  to  disqualify  Individuals  for  fraud 
or  Intentional  misrepresentation  without  an 
automatic  fraud  hearing.  If  the  State 
agency  proceeds  against  an  individual  in 
such  an  instance,  requires  the  agency  to 
issue  a  notice  to  the  Individual  that  states 
the  period  of  ineligibility  and  the  basis  for 
the  finding  of  Ineligibility  and  provide  an 
oivortunlty  for  a  bearing. 

Aliens.  Requires  that  all  income  and  assets 
of  an  alien  Ineligible  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram be  considered  in  determining  the  eligi- 
bility and  benefit  level  of  the  household  of 
which  the  aUen  is  a  member,  not  just  a  pro- 
rata share  as  under  current  law. 

OosA  dtange.  KHminat.es  the  issuance  of 
cash  change  (now  permitted  for  amounts 
less  than  $1.00). 

Certification  of  information.  Requires 
that  all  adult  recipients  who  are  required  to 
fOe  certain  reports  and  other  documents 
certify  in  writing,  under  pmalty  of  perjury, 
the  truth  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  food  stamp  applications,  monthly 
Income  reports,  and  other  documents. 

Improved  verification.  In  determining 
household  eligibility,  requires  verlflcation 
by  the  State  agency  of  all  income,  house- 
hold size,  and  other  factors  which  either  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  State 
agency  may  require. 

Expedited  coupon  issuance.  Eliminates 
the  requirement  that  State  agencies  provide 
food  stamp  coupons  on  an  expedited  basis  to 
certain  households.  Gives  States  the  option 
of  providing  coupons  on  an  expedited  basis 
in  cases  where  the  gross  income  of  the 
household  is  under  $85  (or  the  household  is 
a  destitute  migrant  or  a  seasonal  farmwork- 
er household)  and  household  assets  do  not 
exceed  $100. 

Photographic  identification  cards.  Re- 
quires States  to  Implement  a  system  under 
which  each  household  certified  as  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  food  stamp  program 
would  be  required  to  present  a  photographic 
identification  card  when  using  iU  authoriza- 
tion card  to  receive  its  food  stamp  coupons. 

Fraud  detection  offices.  Requires  States  to 
establisb  fraud  detecti(m  offices  in  project 
areas  serving  5.000  or  more  food  stamp 
households  to  investigate,  and  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of,  fraud  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

ttetail  store  sanctions.  Provides  that  retail 
food  stores  and  wholesale  food  concerns  dis- 
qualified from  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  are  also  ineligible,  during 
the  period  of  disqualification,  from  partici- 
pating in  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  chOdren 
(WIC). 

Liability  for  overissuanee  of  coupons. 
Clarifies  that  each  adult  member  of  a 
household  is  joinUy  and  severally  liable  for 
the  value  of  any  overissuanee  of  coupons. 
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Collection  of  elainu.  Requires  SUtet  to 
collect  oveiissuances  which  are  not  collected 
by  benefit  offset— primarily  among  house- 
holds no  longer  parUdpatlng  in  the  pro- 
gram—by other  means,  unless  the  State  can 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  such  collection 
would  not  be  cost  effective.  Also  requires 
States  to  collect  overissuances  which  result 
from  SUte  agency  error.  (Overiasuanoes  re- 
sulting from  recipient  error  are  already  re- 
quired to  be  collected  when  the  recipient  Is 
still  participating  in  the  program.) 

Food  ttamp  intercept  of  unemplovment 
benefit*.  PermiU  States  to  establish  systems 
for  intercepting  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  from  households  who  owe  un- 
collected overissuances  due  to  fraud  or  mis- 
representation in  the  food  stamp  program. 
Permits  SUtes  to  retain  SO  percent  o'  cuch 
recoveries. 

Stays  of  adminiitratlve  action.  Changes 
the  conditions  appellant  retail  food  stores, 
wholesale  food  concerns,  and  States  must 
meet  In  order  to  obtain  Judicial  stays  of  ad- 
ministrative penalties.  Requires  such  enti- 
ties to  demonstrate  the  same  conditions  as 
are  required  under  applicable  law  for  the 
granting  of  Judicial  sUys  of  administrative 
actions,  rather  than  Just  showing  Irrepara- 
ble injury  as  under  the  current  sUy  crite- 
rion. (GeneraUy,  a  petitioner  must  show  a 
likelihood  of  prevailing  on  the  meriU  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  Irreparable  injury,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  sUy  of  an  administrative  action 
pending  a  Judicial  appeal). 

StaU  agency  liatMity  for  error*.  Requires 
States  to  lower  their  food  stamp  program 
error  rates  to  3  percent  or  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  errors  above  that 
amount  either  through  a  reduction  of  the 
State  agencies'  federally  funded  share  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  or  cash  repayment.  Also 
eliminates  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  au- 
thority to  waive  the  application  of  a  sanc- 
tion for  excessive  overissuances.  Deletes  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  Increase  a  State 
agency's  federally  funded  share  of  adminis- 
trative cosU  from  50  to  60  percent  in  certain 
instances  (i.e..  when  the  State's  error  rate  is 
less  than  5  percent). 

i4dm<ni«(ra(ive  co*t-AaHng  for  automatic 
data  procetaing.  Beginning  October  1,  1M7. 
reduces  the  percentage  of  federaUy  reim- 
bursed costs  (now  75  percent)  relating  to  the 
design  or  installation  of  automatic  daU 
processing  systems  by  5  percent  each  year 
until  that  percentage  reaches  50  percent. 

Qeographicai  error-prone  prxifHe*.  Permits 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  information  on 
project  areas  which  have  error  rates  that 
imiMir  the  integrity  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. In  such  areas,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  institute  additional  require- 
ments to  reduce  the  overlssuance  errors.  Re- 
quires an  annual  report  to  the  agriculture 
committees  of  Congress  on  what  areas  have 
significant  error  rates  and  what  actions.  If 
any.  have  been  taken  to  remedy  them. 

Transfer  of  sale*  tax  imposed  on  food  pur- 
chtised  toith  food  stamp*.  Requires  SUtes 
that  impose  a  tax  on  food  purchased  with 
food  stamps  (Including  such  taxes  imposed 
by  political  subdivisions  of  the  SUte)  to  pay 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
value  of  food  stamps  issued  in  that  State  in 
that  fiscal  year  multiplied  by  the  rate  of  the 
sales  Ux.  Require  reduction  of  the  SUtes 
federally  funded  share  of  administrative 
cosU  if  the  SUte  fails  to  pay  the  amount  re- 
quired based  on  the  imposition  of  the  sales 
tax. 
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KlimiruMon  of  noncaah  benefit  require- 
ment for  Puerto  Rico  nutrition  assistance 
prxHrram.  Eliminates  the  requirement  (cur- 
rently scheduled  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 30.  19eS)  that  food  aaistance  under 
the  Puerto  Rico  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
gram be  in  the  form  of  noncash  assistance. 
Mandatory  workfare  program.  Requires 
States  to  operate  a  workf are  program  under 
which  able-bodied,  nonexempt  memtwrs  of 
participating  food  stamp  households  must 
accept  work  in  return  for  compensation  of 
the  food  stamp  allotment. 

Subtitle  B—Food  Stamp  Optional  Block 

Orant 
Food  ttamp  optional  block  grant  Author- 
bses  SUtes  to  elect  to  operate  a  low-income 
nutritional  assistance  block  grant  program  . 
in  lieu  of  the  Federal  food  stamp  program 
as  follows: 

Provides  for  payment  to  SUtes  electing  to 
opmtte  a  block  grant  program,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  of  a  percentage  of 
the  annual  Federal  food  stamp  appropria- 
tion (other  than  the  amount  appropriated 
for  Puerto  Rico)  equal  to  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  (1)  food  stamp  benefits,  (3) 
cash  beneflU  in  lieu  of  food  stamps,  and  (3) 
the  Federal  share  of  the  State  administra- 
tive expenses  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  Deoember31. 1M4; 

Provides  a  w*"*""""  allotment  for  each 
SUte  participating  in  the  block  grant  pro- 
gram of  0.25  percent  of  the  non-Puerto  Rico 
food  stamp  appropriation: 

Authorises  Indian  tribes  located  in  block 
grant  States  to  be  assisted  directly  with  a 
special  allotment  from  the  SUtes'  grant,  if 
the  Indian  tribes  so  request; 

PermiU  SUtes  to  prescribe  eligibility  re- 
quiremenU  for  nutrition  ssslstance  and  the 
type  and  amount  of  assistance  to  be  provid- 
ed to  needy  persons: 

Requires  SUtes  receiving  block  grant 
funds  to  assess  the  nutritional  needs  of  low- 
Income  persons  on  a  regular  basis,  certify 
that  the  SUtes  will  use  the  funds  made 
available  to  raise  the  nutritional  level  of 
resldenU  of  low-income  households,  refrain 
from  using  the  funds  for  construction,  des- 
ignate a  single  State  agency  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  administration  and  oversight, 
comply  with  national  nondiscrimination 
laws,  and  provide  for  fiscal  controls  and 
audits: 

Requires  the  legislature  of  a  block  grant 
SUte  to  conduct  public  hearings  at  least  bi- 
ennially on  the  proposed  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
withhold  funds  due  a  SUte  if  the  SUte  mis- 
uses grant  fluids. 

Subtitle  C— Other  Deficit  Reduction 
Provitioru 
Purchase  reQuiremenL  RelnsUtes  the  re- 
quirement that  households  participating  in 
the  food  stamp  program  contribute  a  por- 
tion of  their  income  (not  to  exceed  30  per- 
cent) to  "purchase"  their  food  stamps.  Ex- 
empU  from  the  purchase  requirement 
households  containing  an  elderly  or  dis- 
abled member.  Also  authorizes  households 
with  an  income  of  less  than  (30  per  month 
for  a  family  of  four  to  obtain  food  stamps 
without  charge. 

Adfu*tntent  of  thrifty  food  plan.  Delays 
from  October  1.  1985.  to  January  I.  1987, 
the  inflation  adjustment  in  the  cost  of  the 
thrifty  food  plan  (on  which  food  stamp  al- 
lotmenU  are  based)  and  makes  the  Inflation 
adjustment  In  subsequent  years  on  January 

Income  standards  of  eliffibUity.  EMab- 
lishes  the  gross  income  standard  of  eligibil- 


ity at  130  percent  of  the  poverty  Une  as  in 
effect  on  January  1.  198S.  except  that  the 
gross  income  standard  of  eligibility  may 
never  be  leas  than  100  percent  of  the  pover- 
ty line  as  adjusted  annually.  (Note:  Current- 
ly 130  percent  of  the  poverty  line  for  a 
family  of  four  U  $13,260.) 

Adiuttment  of  deduction*.  Makes  several 
changes  in  the  inflation  adJustmenU  with 
regard  to  deductions  as  f  oUowk 

Fteexes  the  standard  deduction  at  the  nu-- 
rent  level  (195  for  the  continental  United 
SUtes  and  8162.  8134.  8190.  and  883  for 
Alaska,  Hawaii.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  SUtes,  respecUvely): 

Delays  from  October  1, 1985,  to  January  I. 
1987,  the  inflation  adjustment  in  the  deduc- 
tion for  excess  shelter  cosU  and  makes  the 
inflation  adjustment  in  subsequent  years  on 
January  1. 

Authorieation  for  appropriation*.  Extends 
the  authorisation  for  appropriations  for  the 
food  stamp  program  for  an  additional  4 
years  at  the  following  levels: 

810.500.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986: 

811.000.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

811,500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988:  and 

$12,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
Subtitle  D—Orace  Commi**ion 
Recommendatiotu 

Compo*ition  of  household  for  thrifty  food 
plan.  Revises  the  definition  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan  (on  which  food  stamp  allotmenU 
are  based)  to  reflect  the  frequency  of  par- 
ticipation by  various  categories  of  partid- 
panta. 

Child  nutrition  a**i*tance.  For  purposes 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  includes  In 
Income  for  a  month  the  value  of  the  Federal 
assistance  to  members  of  a  household  under 
the  school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  child 
care  food,  and  summer  food  service  pro- 
grams during  that  month.  The  value  of  the 
Federal  assistance  under  these  programs  for 
each  household  member  that  participates  in 
such  programs  Is  determined  by  multiplying 
(1)  the  national  average  meal  payment  for 
each  free  meal  served  under  such  program 
by  (2)  the  estimated  national  average 
number  of  free  meals  to  be  served  under 
such  program  during  the  month. 

Minimum  allotment.  Deletes  the  mini- 
mum allotment  of  810  per  month  for  house- 
holds of  one  and  two  persons. 

Subtitle  E— Commodity  Di*tribution 
Amendments 
Commodity  dUtrlbution  proffram.  Ex- 
tends through  fiscal  year  1089  the  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
and  distribute  agricultural  commodities 
with  appropriated  ftmds  to  maintain  the 
traditional  level  of  assistance  for  food  assist- 
ance programs. 

AdminUtrative  co*ts  and  pilot  prtdeeU. 
Extends  through  fiscal  year  1989  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pay  to  the  SUtes  an  amount  equal  to  the 
administrative  cosU  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies in  operating  the  commodity  supplemen- 
tal food  program.  Also  deletes  the  authority 
to  establish  two  pilot  proJecU  directed  at 
low-income  elderly  persons. 
TTTU:  XIV-AORICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH, EXTENSION,  AND  TEACH- 
ING 

Redirect  techtMlogy  foioanf  tmaU  and 
moderate-sized  farming  operation*.  Makes 
several  changes  in  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture research,  extension,  and  teaching  pro- 
grams to  redirect  such  activities  toward 
small  and  moderate-sized  farming  oper- 
ations: 


Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  activities  relating  to  agri- 
cultural technology  should  emphasize  tech- 
nology development,  application,  and  trans- 
fer that  will  benefit  small  and  moderate- 
sized  farming  operations: 

Requires  at  least  50  percent  of  Smith- 
Lever  section  3(d)  funds  t>e  used  by  the  Ex- 
tension Service  for  delivery  of  agricultural 
technology  that  would  benefit  small  and 
moderate-sized  farming  operations. 

Special  matching  researcft  program  for 
private  sector  teehnolon  devtiopment  Es- 
tablishes a  new  matching  research  program 
as  follows: 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  cooi>eratlve  agreemenU  through 
fiscal  year  1991  with  private  agencies,  orga- 
nisations, and  individuals  on  a  cost  sharing 
or  cost  reimbursemoit  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  agricultural  technology  to  fur- 
ther the  research  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

Requires  at  least  0.5  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  for  each  fiscal  year  be  used  for  the 
research: 

Requires  at  least  50  percent  matching  of 
the  Federal  contribution  from  non-Federal 
sources  and  llmiU  the  Federal  funds  which 
may  be  made  available  under  each  agree- 
ment to  $50,000  annually  up  to  a  total  of 
$150,000. 

Competitive  re*earch  grant*.  Makes  sever- 
al changes  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's competitive  research  grant  program: 

Requires  at  least  50  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  applied  research  under 
the  competitive  research  grant  program  be 
used  for  research  that  would  benefit  small 
and  moderate-sized  farming  operations; 

Requires  20  percent  matching  of  competi- 
tive research  grants  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

Identifies  research  to  develop  new  and  al- 
ternative Industrial  uses  for  crops  as  a  new 
area  of  high  priority  research  and  requires 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  competitive  research  grant 
program  be  used  for  such  research: 

Special  research  grants.  Eliminates  the 
special  research  grants  program  under  sec- 
tion 2(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1965. 

Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education 
Program.  Eliminates  the  expanded  food  and 
nutrition  education  program. 

Biotechnology  initiative.  Designates  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  lead 
agency  for  esUblishing  regulations  for  de- 
velopment and  use  of  biotechnology  in  agri- 
cultural applications. 

Appropriation  authorizatioru.  Reauthor- 
izes for  each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal  year 
1991  the  following  research  programs  at  the 
current  authorization  levels  (except  as 
noted  below): 

Competitive  research  grants:  $65,000,000 
(the  current  authorization  is  $50,000,000); 

Food  and  agricultural  sciences  education: 
$50,000,000; 

Animal  health  and  disease  research  pro- 
grams at  eligible  institutions:  $25,000,000: 

Extension  at  1890  land-grant  colleges:  6 
percent  of  the  total  extension  appropria- 
tion; 

iTrinting  and  certain  new  agricultural  re- 
search programs:  $890,000,000; 

Agricultural  research  at  SUte  agricultural 
experiment  sUtions:  $250,000,000; 

Extension  education:  $380,000,000: 

Aquaculture  assistance  programs: 
$7,500,000:  and 

Rangeland  research:  $10,000,000. 


TITLE  XV-HIGHLT  ERODIBLE  LAND 
CONSERVATION 

Program  and  benefit  inaigtbUitg.  Makes 
any  person  who  produces  an  agricultural 
commodity  on  highly  erodlble  land  ineligi- 
ble, as  to  any  of  that  commodity  produced 
during  that  crop  year  by  such  person,  f  or— 

Any  type  of  price  support,  income  aasist- 
anoe,  or  production  adjustment  payment  for 
such  commodity  made  available  under  any 
Federal  statute: 

A  loan  (made  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act)  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  a  storage  facul- 
ty for  such  commodity; 

Federal  crop  insurance  for  such  commodi- 
ty: 

A  Federal  disaster  payment  for  such  com- 
modity; and 

A  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  loan  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  for  a  purpose  that  wiU 
contribute  to  excessive  erosion  of  highly 
erodlble  land. 

Exception*  to  inaigUrility.  Provides  that 
the  ineligibility  provisions  shall  not  apply 
to— 

Any  land  cultivated  to  produce  any  of  the 
1976  through  1985  corps  of  agricultural 
commodities: 

Any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
planted  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  or  during  any  crop  year  beginning 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill; 

Any  storage  facility  loan  or  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  made  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill:  and 

Any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
produced  using  a  conservation  system  that 
has  been  approved  by  a  soil  conservation 
district  and  that  is  based  on  technical  stand- 
ards applicable  to  that  district.  In  areas 
where  no  soil  conservation  district  exists  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  conservation  system. 

Definition  of  highly  erodible  land.  Deflnes 
"highly  erodlble  land"  as  land  classified  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  class  IVe.  Vie,  VII. 
or  VIII  land  under  the  land  capability  classi- 
fication systems  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

Uu  of  ASC  committee*  and  appeal  proce- 
dure*. Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Coa- 
servation  county  committees  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  title  and  to  esUblish  an 
appeal  procedure  applicable  to  land  capabil- 
ity classifications. 

Completion  of  soil  surveys.  Requires  the 
Secretary  of  AgriciUture  to  complete,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  soil  surveys  on  private 
lands  that  do  not  have  a  survey  suitable  for 
use  in  determining  the  land  capability  class 
and  to  concentrate  on  areas  where  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  highly  erodlble  land  are 
being  converted  to  agricultural  production. 

Conservation  practices  and  farm  pro- 
gram*. (Note:  The  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  titles  require  pro- 
ducers, as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  pro- 
gram benefits,  to  use  conservation  practices 
determined  by  the  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
area.) 

TITLE  XVI— AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Authorizations  of  iruured  and  guaranteed 
loan  amount*.  Establishes  the  total  princi- 
pal amount  of  loans  that  may  be  insured  or 
guaranteed  under  the  C^onaolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  for  the  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1991  as  foUows: 

Farm  ownership  loans  at  $700,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  with  equal  yearly  reductions 


so  that  the  program  is  phased  out  over  the 
6-year  life  of  the  bill: 

Farm  operating  loans  at  $3,800,000,000  per 
year  over  the  6-year  life  of  the  bill: 

Emergency  loons  at  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  needs  resulting  from  nat- 
ural disasters: 

Insured  water  and  sewer  facility  loons  at 
875.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986: 

FeimlU  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
divide  the  total  authorized  FteHA  loons  be- 
tween the  insured  and  guaranteed  loon  pro- 
grams. 

OnufiMUion  of  FmHA  borrovxrt.  Begin- 
ning In  Qscal  year  1988.  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  raise  the  interest 
rates  on  new  FtatHA  Insured  farm  ownership 
and  operating  loons  by  not  leas  than  1  nor 
more  than  1.25  percent  each  year,  until  the 
rates  charged  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
loans  are  approximately  equal  to  the  pre- 
vailing commercial  rates  for  similar  loons. 
This  provision  will  not  apply  to  loans  made 
to  defer,  ocmsolidate,  reschedule,  or  reamor- 
tize  a  previous  FmHA  farm  ownership  or  op- 
erating loon  or  to  farm  ownership  and  oper- 
ating loans  made  to  tow-income,  limited  re- 
source borrowers. 

Authority  to  eettle  claim*.  Gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  discretionary  authority 
to  compromise,  adjust,  reduce,  or  charge-off 
claims  and  adjust,  modify,  subordinate,  or 
release  the  tons  of  security  instruments, 
leases,  contracta,  and  agreemoiU  previously 
entered  into  by  the  FmHA,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  Also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
release  borrowers  from  personal  liability, 
with  or  without  consideration,  at  the  Ume 
the  terms  of  the  loan  contract  are  adjusted 
or  modified. 

Emergency  loan  limitation.  Prohibits  the 
making  of  any  emergency  loan  on  the  basis 
of  production  losses  that  could  have  been 
insured  against  under  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act. 

Limitation  on  aigibility  for  imured 
loan*.  Limite  eligibUlty  for  new  Insured 
loans  (except  emergency  loans)  to  borrowers 
who  already  have  an  Insured  loan,  except 
that  low  income,  limited  resource  borrowers 
would  remain  eligible  for  insured  loans,  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  decides  to 
make  such  loans. 

Limitation*  on  loan  program*.  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  make,  insure,  or  giiarantee 
loans  f or— 

Recreational  development  and  community 
facilities  (and  make  grants  for  such  pur- 
poses) after  September  30. 1985; 

Business  and  industrial  purposes  after 
September  30. 1985: 

Water,  drainage,  or  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties after  September  30, 1986; 

Farm  ownership,  recreational  uses,  and  re- 
lated purposes  after  September  30.  1991. 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself,     Mr.     Gorton,     Mr. 
BoRKH.  and  Mr.  Heihz): 
S.  617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  proce- 
dures to  eliminate  the  structural  defi- 
cit in  the  Federal  budget;  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  referred 
jointly    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

BALAMCKD  B0OCBT  PKOCBKntB  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  introduce  the  Balanced 
Budget  ProcediUTS  Act  of  1985.  This 
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bill  l8  designed  to  institute  permanent 
changes  to  the  budget  process  that 
will  require  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  face 
up  to  the  difficult  choices  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget. 

The  legislation  would  force  us  to 
draft  budget  plans  that  would  narrow 
the  gap  between  revenues  and  spend- 
ing untU  the  budget  is  in  balance.  It 
does  not  force  us  to  balance  the 
budget.  But  it  does  require  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Budget  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  present  alter- 
natives that  are  in  balance.  If  their 
first  option  is  not. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  I  in- 
troduced an  essentially  similar  bill  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  98th  Congress, 
with  the  support  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  My 
proposal  Is  even  more  relevant  today, 
as  we  attempt  to  develop  a  Senate  al- 
ternative to  President  Reagan's  fiscal 
year  1986  budget.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  declared  the  President's 
budget  "dead  on  arrival "  in  Congress 
because  the  costs  of  meeting  even 
modest  deficit  reduction  targeta  are  so 
painful  that  even  this  politically  popu- 
lar President  can't  get  them  passed. 
Now  we  must  find  alternative  cuts  de- 
signed to  shrink  a  deficit  that  is  so 
large  that  it  amounts  to  nearly  $1,000 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America. 

The  unpleasant  fact  is,  politicians  of 
both  parties— both  here  on  the  Hill 
and  in  the  White  House— are  responsi- 
ble for  crafting  budgets  with  these 
massive  and  growing  structural  defi- 
cits. Such  deficits  exist  not  because  of 
cyclical  downturns  in  the  economy. 
And  they  are  too  large  to  be  ctu«d  by 
economic  growth. 

The  largest  portion  of  our  current 
and  future  deficits  exist  because  the 
revenues  generated  under  current  law 
are  insiifficient  to  cover  our  spending 
programs,  even  in  the  best  of  times. 
We  are  simply  not  willing  to  raise 
taxes  necessary  to  pay  for  the  spend- 
ing promises  we  have  made. 

Instead,  we  have  used  deficits  to  put 
off  the  day  of  reckoning  when  we 
must  choose  between  hundreds  of 
competing  national  priorities.  We  have 
abused  our  spending  authority  for  the 
short-term  gratification  of  being  popu- 
lar with  everybody  for  Just  one  more 
election.  But  it  remains  that  the  free 
lunch  we  have  promised  our  constitu- 
ents will  Impose  a  great  social  cost  on 
our  Nation's  future. 

Consider  that  today's  children  face 
the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $10,000  in  taxes  over  their  lives 
Just  to  finance  the  interest  on  this 
year's  $214  billion  deficit.  More  than 
$84  billion  of  the  1985  deficit  is  Just 
the  new  interest  on  the  debt  we  have 
Incurred  since  1981.  Because  of  our 
deficits,  interest  on  the  debt  is  the 
fastest  growing  account  in  the  Federal 
budget,  and  will  soon  stirpass  Social 


Security  as  the  largest  single  Federal 
expenditure. 

Budget  proposals  containing  massive 
deficits  serve  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
there  are  Just  two  ways  out  of  our  di- 
lemma. Cut  spending,  or  raise  taxes. 
Yet.  despite  last  year's  election,  there 
is  still  not  a  majority  here  in  Congress 
to  do  either.  The  American  public  does 
not  support  a  substantial  t«x  increase. 
Nor.  it  seems,  will  they  agree  to  the 
substantial  spending  reductions  that 
will  be  necessary  to  solve  the  problem. 
We  have  spent  too  much  time  qraut- 
ing  happy  talk  about  economic 
growth.  And  we  have  cultivated  the 
impression  that  billions  in  fraud  waste 
and  abuse  could  be  cut.  if  the  Congress 
was  Just  dlligmt  in  its  efforts  to  over- 
see Federal  spending.  Or  that  billions 
more  would  come  into  the  Treasury  if 
we  would  simply  tax  the  fat  cats 
fairly. 

Most  of  us  know  that  isn't  true. 
Most  of  us  know  that  getting  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  will  be  a  very  painful 
process.  We  will  have  to  cut  back  on 
defense  spending,  as  well  as  middle 
class  subsidies  for  those  who  are  cur- 
rently receiving  them.  And  most  of  us 
know  that  taxes  will  have  to  be  raised. 
Not  taxes  on  the  corporation,  but 
taxes  on  the  middle  class.  Anybody 
who  knows  the  magnitude  of  the  defi- 
cits we  face  and  the  impact  of  those 
deficits  on  the  economy  if  sustained 
much  longer,  knows  that  the  painful 
choices  are  coming. 

When?  Our  problem  in  making 
progress  on  the  deficit  occurs  because 
the  American  public  does  not  share 
our  perception.  They  have  not  strug- 
gled through  the  budget  process  with 
us.  And  so  long  as  all  the  public  sees  Is 
one  big  blank  spot  in  the  budget, 
they'll  be  free  to  imagine  any  painless 
solution  they  like,  even  if  it  is  nothing 
but  hopeful  thinking. 

That's  why  I  am  offering  this  Bal- 
anced Budget  Procedures  Act.  It  is  an 
educational  act.  The  intent  is  to  edu- 
cate the  American  public  on  the  real 
choices  that  must  be  made,  year  in 
and  year  out,  if  we  are  to  be  responsi- 
ble to  future  generations  of  taxpayers. 
If  we  pass  this  legislation,  all  of  us. 
Republican  and  Democrat.  President 
and  Congress,  would  be  in  the  same 
soup  together.  And  the  public  would 
have  a  chance  to  share  in  our  struggle. 
No  more  hiding  behind  constitutional 
amendments,  tax  the  rich  schemes  or 
other  gimmicks. 

Let  me  describe  the  legislation  in 
more  detail.  It  would  require  the 
President  to  submit  with  his  budgets 
for  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989. 
alternative  budgets  designed  to  take  us 
gradually  toward  a  balance  in  1990. 
For  1990.  and  every  year  thereafter,  it 
would  require  the  President  to  submit 
alternative  balanced  budgets  whenever 
his  own  budget  does  not  envision  a  bal- 
ance. These  alternatives  could  include 
deficits,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 


they  would  result  from  cyclical  down- 
turns in  the  economy.  In  short,  they 
must  be  designed  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

The  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees would  also  be  required  to  do 
their  part.  We  would  require  that  the 
committees  report  to  their  respective 
chamber  each  year  an  alternative  first 
concurrent  resolution  that  produces  a 
balancing  down  by  1990  and  no  struc- 
tural deficit  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  our  budget  process 
needs  updating  to  reflect  the  times. 
Congress  no  longer  has  as  free  a  rein 
to  represent  the  public  interest  as  used 
to  be  the  case.  We  are  much  more 
prone  to  respond  to  the  concerns  and 
direction  of  our  constituents.  And  our 
constituents  expect  us  to  respond.  We 
need  to  adjust  the  budget  process  ac- 
cordingly. The  budget  should  serve 
not  only  to  educate  the  participants, 
but  the  public  at  large.  Only  then  will 
we  feel  confident  that  today's  popular 
misconceptions  about  the  deficit  wlU 
not  injure  us  politically  when  we  face 
up  to  the  difficult  choices  required  to 
secure  a  prosperous  and  debt-free 
future  for  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

Idr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
S.  617  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooro,  as  follows: 

8.617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaenlativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  ostenMed,  thAt  this 
Act  may  be  cited  ss  the  "Balanced  Budget 
Procedures  Act  of  1985." 

(b)  Tlw  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  in  Kcent  years.  historicaUy  high  feder- 
al budget  deficits  have  resulted  In  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  national  debt; 

(3)  aa  a  direct  result  of  such  growth,  the 
Interest  payments  on  the  national  debt  have 
increased  faster  than  any  other  major  com- 
ponent of  the  federal  budget,  a  trend  which, 
If  left  unchecked,  will  encimiber  future  tax- 
payers with  unreasonable  debt  service: 

(3)  the  effect  of  such  fiscal  policy  is  to 
subsidise  the  price  of  current  consumption 
with  future  production: 

(4)  the  President  and  the  Congress  must 
take  immediate  action  to  further  the  long- 
term  national  interest  by  dramatically  re- 
ducing the  Federal  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  19M  and  for  all  subsequent  fiscal 
years; 

(5)  such  deficit  reductions  will  require  ac- 
tions that  many  individual  Americans  wUl 
be  reluctant  to  accept:  luid 

(6)  because  neither  the  President  nor  the 
,  Congress  has  been  required  to  consider  the 

choices  necessary  to  produce  a  balanced 
budget,  the  American  people  have  not  been 
made  aware  of  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
promote  thereby  the  long-term  national  in- 
terest, 
(c)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to— 
<1)  require  the  President  to  submit  to 
Congress— 

(A)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1986,  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1, 1989 


(1)  a  budget  under  section  1105  of  title  81, 
United  States  Code,  that  would,  if  imple- 
mented, result  in  a  balance  between  outlays 
and  revenues  under  oondlUona  of  high  em- 
ployment by  fiscal  year  1990  or 

<U)  if  the  budget  submitted  under  such 
section  for  any  such  fiscal  year  would  not.  If 
implemented,  achieve  such  a  balance  by 
fiscal  year  1990,  an  alternative  budget  in 
detail  equal  to  that  of  the  budget  submitted 
under  such  section  that  would,  if  imple- 
mented, achieve  such  balance  by  fiscal  year 
1990, 

<B>  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  after 
September  30.  1989,  in  which  a  budget  Is 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section 
1105  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  that 
would  not  be  balanced  under  conditions  of 
high  employment,  and  an  alternative 
budget  that  would  be  in  balance  under  con- 
ditions of  high  employment,  and 

(C)  any  legislative  proposals  necessary  to 
implement  any  such  alteniaUve  budget: 

(2)  require  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  each  House  of  Congress  to  report  to  such 
House  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30, 1986— 

(A)  a  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  under  section  301  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  that  would,  if  im- 
plemented— 

(i)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  years  beginning 
before  October  1,  1989,  result  in  a  balance 
between  revenues  and  outlays  under  condi- 
tions of  high  employment  by  fiscal  year 
1990,  or 

(11)  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30, 1989,  result  in  a  balance 
between  revenues  and  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  conditions  of  high  employ- 
ment; or 

(B)  if  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  reported  by  such  Committee  for  a 
fiscal  year  does  not  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  subparagraph  (A),  an 
alternative  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  in  equal  detail  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution reported  to  the  Committee  that 
would.  If  implemented,  achieve  such  results. 

(dXlKA)  If  the  total  outlays  set  forth  for 
fiscal  year  1990  would  exceed  the  total  reve- 
nues set  forth  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
conditions  of  high  employment  In  any 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  under 
section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  September 
30,  1986,  and  before  October  1,  1989,  such 
budget  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  alterna- 
tive budget  in  which  total  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1990  would  not  exceed  total  revenues 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  conditions  of  high 
employment. 

(BXi)  An  alternative  budget  submitted  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  this  paragr^h 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  in  detail  equal  to 
that  of  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  1105  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  for  such  fiscal  year  and  shaU 
include  a  clear  and  understandable  explana- 
tion of  the  differences  between  such  alter- 
native budget  and  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  such  section. 

(U)  Not  later  than  March  15  of  any  year  in 
which  the  President  submits  an  alternative 
budget  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the 
President  shall  submit  recommendations 
and  proposals  for  changes  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  would  be  required  to  be 
enacted  during  such  year  in  order  to  achieve 
a  balance  between  total  outlays  and  total 
revenues  under  conditions  of  high  employ- 
ment by  fiscal  year  1990. 

(CKi)  Not  later  than  April  16  prior  to  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30, 


1986,  and  before  October  1,  1990,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress  shaU  report  to  such  House— 

(1)  A  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  in  which  total  outlays  and  total  reve- 
nues for  fiscal  year  1990  would  be  In  balance 
under  conditions  of  high  employment,  or 

(11)  if  the  flrst  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  reported  by  such  Committee  for 
a  fiscal  year  imder  such  section  does  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subclause 
(I),  an  alternative  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  pursuant  to  such 
section  that  compiles  with  such  require- 
ments. 

(11)  The  provisions  of  sections  305  and  310 
of  the  Congressionsl  Budget  Act  of  1974 
shaU  apply  to  an  alternative  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  reported  pursuant  to 
subsection  (1)  and  any  reconciliation  bill  re- 
ported pursuant  to  such  alternative  concur- 
rent resolution. 

(2)  (A)  Section  1105  of  tiUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  (1)  If  the  President  submits  a  budget 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursiumt  to  subsection 
(a)  that- 

"(A)  aasimies  that  conditions  of  high  em- 
ployment win  exist  during  such  fiscal  year, 
and 

"(B)  recommends  that  total  outlays 
exceed  total  revenues  for  such  fiscal  year, 
such  budget  shall  be  aocompanied  by  an  al- 
ternative budget  for  such  fiscal  year  In 
which  total  outUys  do  not  exceed  total  reve- 
nues. 

"(2)  If  the  President  submits  a  budget  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
that— 

"(A)  assiunes  that  high  employment  will 
not  exist  diulng  such  fiscal  year  and 

"(B)  rectmunends  that  total  outlays 
exceed  total  revenues  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
an  amount  that  is  greater  than  the  amount 
by  which  such  excess  would  be  reduced  If 
conditions  of  high  employment  were  as- 
sumed to  exist  during  such  fiscal  year,  such 
budget  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  alterna- 
tive budget  for  such  fiscal  year  in  which 
total  outliers  would  not  exceed  total  reve- 
nues under  ocmdlUons  of  high  employment 

"(3)  (A)  An  alternative  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
for  a  fiscal  year  shaU  be  in  detail  equal  to 
that  of  the  budget  sutanltted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year  and  shaU 
include  a  clear  and  understandable  explana- 
tion of  the  differences  between  such  alter- 
native budget  and  the  budget  sulunltted  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  March  IS  of  any  year 
In  which  the  President  submits  an  alterna- 
tive budget  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
President  shall  submit  recommendations 
and  proposals  for  changes  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  will,  If  enacted,  reduce 
the  amount  by  which  total  outlays  exceed 
total  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
such  alternative  budget  relates  to  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  set  forth  in  such  alter- 
native Imdget." 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  ShaU  apply  to  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30, 1989. 


By  lir.  HATCH: 
S.  618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  bankrupt- 
cy Judge  for  the  district  of  Utah:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AODinOIIAL  BAnOIUrTCT  JUDGE  FOB  THX 
DISTKICr  or  UTAH 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  to  you  and  to  my  fellow  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  the  Senate,  a 
number  of  alarming  statistics  regard- 
ing the  massive  caseload  upon  the 
bankruptcy  court  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
when  compared  with  national  averages 
and  averages  of  other  districts  in  the 
Tenth  Circuit.  These  figures  were  re- 
cently obtained  from  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

In  1980,  the  first  year  applicable  sta- 
tistics were  available,  the  total  number 
of  chapter  11.  chapter  13.  and  adver- 
sary bankruptcy  filings  per  Judgeship 
in  the  State  of  Utah  were  84,  234.  and 
293  reqjectively.  By  1984.  the  number 
of  filings  per  Judge  had  risen  astro- 
nomically to  196  for  chapter  II  filings 
(a  133-percent  increase).  487  for  chap- 
ter 13  filings  (a  103-percent  increase), 
and  844  for  adversary  filings  (a  mas- 
sive 188-percent  increase). 

When  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  filings  per  bankruptcy 
Judgeship,  Utah's  bankruptcy  court  is 
blatantly  overburdened.  For  instance, 
the  average  number  of  chm>ter  11  fil- 
ings per  Judgeship  in  the  Nation 
durtaig  1984  was  86.  while  in  Utah,  the 
number  stood  at  196,  or  better  than 
twice  the  national  average.  The  na- 
tional average  for  chapter  13  filings 
currently  is  set  at  393  per  Judge, 
whereas  the  figure  in  Utah  is  present- 
ly 487.  The  dramatic  indicator  of 
Utah's  beleagured  position,  however, 
lies  in  the  disparity  of  adversary  fil- 
ings per  Judgeidiip  nationally  versus 
regionally  in  the  Utah  district.  That 
national  average  is  now  253  per  Judge- 
ship. whUe  the  per  Judgeship  average 
in  Utah  towers  at  844.  a  greater  than 
three-fold  difference. 

Such  a  rigorous  caseload  has  caused 
the  Utah  Bankruptcy  Court  Judges  to 
spend  very  long  hours  on  the  bench;  it 
has  caused  the  frequent  usage  of  visit- 
ing Judges  when  possible:  and  further- 
more, such  a  caseload  would  teem  to 
Jeopardize  for  litigants  the  equitable 
benefits  of  an  efficient,  smooth-func- 
ticming  Judicial  sj'stem. 

In  article  I,  section  8  of  the  XJJ8. 
Constitution  we  find  that  Congress 
has  been  empowered  to  (veate  uniform 
bankruptcy  laws.  The  efficiency  of 
uniform  bankruptcy  laws,  however,  is 
imperiled  when  the  article  I  bankrupt- 
cy courts  are  presented  with  enormous 
caseloads.  In  fact,  when  compared 
with  other  districts  in  the  tenth  cir- 
cuit. Utah  falls  even  further  behind  in 
the  acquisition  of  necessary  bankrupt- 
cy adjudicatory  resources. 

Judge  Ralph  R.  Mabey.  a  former 
Utah  Banknwtcy  Court  Judge  with  a 
national  reputation,  has  oft  mentioned 
Utah's  troubled  position  in  the  tenth 
circuit.  The  Utah  district,  in  1984,  was 
dealing  with  almost  four  times  the 
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number  of  chm>ter  11  flUnci,  more 
than  two  times  the  number  of  chapter 
13  filings,  and  Just  under  three  times 
the  number  of  adversary  filings  per 
Judgrahip  as  compared  with  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  tenth  circuit  Mr.  BCabey. 
referring  to  the  previous  statistics, 
said.  "Utah's  problem  Is  by  far  the 
worst  of  any  in  the  circuit— and  I  dare 
say  as  bad  as  anywhere." 

Olven  the  present  inequity,  I  hereby 
propose  a  numerical  change  In  the 
UJS.  Code  by  Increasing  the  mmiber  of 
bankruptcy  court  Judgeships  In  Utah 
from  two  to  three. 

The  Honorable  Aldon  J.  Anderson, 
former  chief  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court.  District  of  Utah, 
prior  to  his  recent  resignation,  repeat- 
edly requested  a  third  bankruptcy 
Judgeship  position  In  Utah.  His  pleas 
became  increasingly  emphatic  as  he 
saw  the  "trial  calendars  *  *  *  back- 
logged  approximately  2  years."  He  af- 
firmed that  the  delay  of  appointment 
has  not  only  been  an  inconvenience  to 
the  two  presently  overburdened 
Judges,  but  also,  the  delay  "has 
worked  Injustice  on  litigants." 

This  situation  is  certainly  worthy  of 
congressional  attention.  If  our  court 
systems  are  to  retain  the  respect  they 
require  to  dispense  impartial  and  effi- 
cient Justice,  they  must  not  fall  into 
the  dilemma  currently  facing  the  Utah 
bankruptcy  bench.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  this  situation 
and  help  me  ensure  that  fair  and  effi- 
cient adjudication  is  not  Jeopardized 
by  the  Utah  bankruptcy  caseload. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Trible): 

S.  620.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  establish  and  administer 
flexible  and  compressed  work  sched- 
ules for  Federal  Government  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

KzniiBioii  or  rLBzrmiK  von  pxdkkal 
womKBW 

Mr.  WARN131.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  today  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion to  extend  indefinitely  the  Federal 
Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1982. 

The  provisions  of  this  important 
measure,  which  have  allowed  Federal 
employees  flexibility  in  the  scheduling 
of  their  work  hours,  are  scheduled  to 
expire  on  July  23  of  this  year. 

By  a  simple  repeal  of  the  siuiset 
statute.  Federal  personnel  may  contin- 
ue to  tailor  their  working  hours,  ful- 
filling their  obligations  to  their  Feder- 
al employer  and  accommodating  the 
needs  and  demands  of  their  personal 
lives. 

Flexitime,  as  this  authorization  has 
come  to  be  called,  allows  innumerable 
benefits  to  Federal  employees. 

For  instance,  it  helps  accommodate 
the  multiple  roles  of  the  working 
parent. 

Under  a  flexitime  schediile,  there 
can  be  a  period  at  either  the  beginning 


or  end  of  the  day  or.  Indeed,  a  fuU  day 
under  a  compressed  4^1ay  week.  In 
which  the  educational  or  medical 
needs  of  a  child  can  be  fully  attended. 
Purtherm(»e.  the  employees  them- 
selves are  provided  leeway  in  making 
their  own  domestic  arrangements. 

The  permanent  extension  of  flexi- 
time has  no  budgetary  effect  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Indeed,  my  office  was  advised  only 
yesterday  of  a  case  in  which  travel  ex- 
penses were  being  saved  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  through  the  use  of  com- 
pressed 4-day  woi^  weeks. 

I  was  the  principal  coaponsor  of  the 
1M2  Flexitime  Act.  now  PubUc  Law 
97-221.  one  of  the  few  bills  in  recent 
years  to  actually  benefit  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  civilian  population  of  the  Feder- 
al work  force  has  been  in  rough  seas, 
particularly  with  regard  to  compensa- 
tion and  retirement. 

We  should  send  a  strong  signal  of 
support  to  our  Federal  employees  with 
the  permanent  extension  of  flexitime. 
Let  us  assure  Federal  employees 
that  this  Important  t>eneflt  will  be 
continued. 

For  Federal  workers,  flexitime  is 
quality  time,  a  time  for  individual  dis- 
cretion and  personal  Judgment. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  effort  as  a  demonstration  of  our 
good  faith  and  confidence  in  the  abili- 
ty of  our  Federal  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  630 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hove  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Employees  Flexible 
and  Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act  of 
1M2  (96  SUt.  334:  5  nJ3.C.  6101  note)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia.  Senator  WARHDt, 
in  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
permanently  the  flexitime  program 
for  civil  servants. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  flexitime 
program  allows  Federal  agencies  to 
offer  their  employees  alternative  work 
schedules  such  as  staggered  work 
hours  or  compressed  work  weeks.  This 
program  permits  working  parents  to 
tailor  their  work  schedules  to  meet  the 
Important  needs  of  their  children  and 
has  provided  employees  with  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  work  schedule 
meeting  both  their  professional  and 
personal  requirements. 

Flexitime  has  been  an  unqualified 
success.  This  program,  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
and  by  Federal  employee  unions  and 
organizations,  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased morale  and  productivity  in  the 
Federal  work  force.  In  addition,  this 


program  has  no  budgetary  effect.  In 
fact,  the  program  has  led  to  reduced 
tardlneas  and  absenteeism,  thus  reduc- 
ing Government  costs. 

In  1982.  Congress  enacted  the  Feder- 
al Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedule  Act.  This  measure, 
which  I  strongly  supported  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, extended  the  flexitime  program 
untU  July  1985. 

BCr.  President.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  permanently  authorize 
the  flexitime  program.  This  program 
continues  to  be  successful,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  this  administration  and  af- 
fected employees.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  timely  legislation 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
enactment. 
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By  Mr.  DcCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DoMsmci): 

8.  621.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Hispanic  Affairs  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  In  various 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

HisPAmc  ArrAns  act 
•  Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  15  years.  Hispanic  Amer- 
icans have  shown  demonstrable 
progress  in  their  struggle  for  equal  op- 
portunity. Under  the  adverse  condi- 
tions of  prejudice,  they  have  managed 
to  improve  in  areas  such  as  education, 
business  ownership,  participation  in 
the  work  force  and  the  political  arena. 
Despite  Hispanic-American  efforts, 
however,  certain  problems  have  re- 
mained constant  and  unrelenting.  For 
example: 

Hispanics  are  still  underrepresented 
proportionally  in  management  and  ad- 
ministration positions.  This  extends  to 
the  Federal  <3ovemment,  as  well,  de- 
spite equal  opportunity  programs. 

CTash  Income  remains  low.  The 
median  family  Income  for  Hispanics. 
measured  for  the  year  1982,  is  over 
$7,000  below  that  of  other  Americans. 

Unemployment  rates  for  Hispanic 
Americans  have  held  at  m  times  that 
of  non-Hlspanlcs  for  over  a  decade. 

Educational  achievements,  that  is, 
college  graduates,  lawyers,  medical 
doctors,  engineers,  and  college  profes- 
sors, remain  well  below  that  of  other 
Americans. 

Most  disturbingly,  perhaps,  the  pov- 
erty rate  for  Hispanic  Americans  is  ap- 
proximately double  that  of  Americans 
as  a  whole. 

These  statistics  Illustrate  the  extent 
that  Hispanic-Americans  have  been 
excluded  from  avenues  of  opportunity 
and  success  that  other  Americans 
enjoy.  Exclusion  of  this  kind  is  intoler- 
able when  encountered  by  any  group, 
but  especially  by  a  group  as  large  as 
our  Hispanic  population. 

Hispanic-Americans  constitute  our 
second  largest  minority.  The  15  mil- 


lion or  so  Hispanics  residing  in  the 
United  States  today  represent  a  61- 
percent  Increase  in  population  since 
1970,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  rate  for  population  growth  for 
the  rest  of  America  during  this  time 
was  9  percent.  Admittedly,  these  fig- 
ures were  in  part  Influenced  by  im- 
proved census  techniques,  but  this 
does  not  negate  the  fact  that  the  His- 
panic-American population  is  larger 
than  siumlsed.  and  is  growing  at  an  in- 
credible rate. 

Because  of  the  static  nature  of  the 
problems  which  Hispanic-Americans 
face,  and  because  growth  In  Hispanic 
population  will  mean  a  multiplication 
of  the  suffering  caused  by  these  prob- 
lems. I  am  introducing  the  Hispanic 
Affairs  Act  of  1985  today.  Under  this 
act.  an  Office  of  Hispanic  Affairs 
would  be  established  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  AddltionaUy. 
satellite  offices  of  Hispanic  Affairs 
would  be  set  up  throughout  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  Office  of  Hispanic  Affairs  would 
ensure  that  the  voice  of  Hispanic- 
Americans  will  be  heard  on  such  Issues 
as  Federal  laws,  policies,  and  assist- 
ance programs.  The  Office  would  also 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  social  and  economic  topics  re- 
lating to  Hispanic-Americans. 

The  departmental  offices  would  pro- 
vide the  central  office  with  data  and 
practical  experience,  and  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  implementation  of  the 
White  House  Office's  policies. 

This  bill  is  vlrtuaUy  identical  to  the 
Hispanic  Affairs  Act  of  1979,  on  which 
the  Senate  did  not  take  action.  The 
problems  of  Hispanic-Americans  grow 
with  every  passing  day— action  needs 
to  be  taken  now.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  this  legislation,  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  and  en- 
hanced opportunities  of  such  a  large 
niunber  of  our  fellow  Americans.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
transmit  certain  annual  .reports  to 
Congress  to  facilitate  the  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Cemetery 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

TO  REQUIRE  AJfNUAL  REPORTS  FOR  EXPANSION 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  will  require  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  its  plans  to 
expand  the  National  Cemetery 
System.  Each  report  shall  include  a  5- 
year  plan  for  the  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Cemetery 
System;  a  list,  in  order  of  priority,  of 
the  10  geographic  areas  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  need  for  addition- 
al burial  space  is  the  greatest:  and  gen- 


eral plans  for  each  proposed  cemetery 
Included  in  the  5-year  plan. 

Additionally,  the  report  requires  the 
Administrator  to  assess  the  desirabil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  incorporating  ex- 
isting State  cemeteries  into  the 
System  if  such  Btate  cemeteries  exist 
in  one  of  the  geographic  areas  desig- 
nated as  having  the  greatest  need.  My 
purpose  In  introducing  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  a  rationale  basis  for  the 
expansion  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System  and  to  ensure  that  additions  to 
the  System  will  be  established  on  a 
needs  basis. 

The  National  Cemetery  System  was 
orl^nally  established  to  provide  burial 
space  for  the  countless  thousands  of 
soldiers  who  died  during  the  Civil 
War.  For  reasons  of  efficiency,  the  Ini- 
tial cemeteries  were  located  in  close 
proximity  to  battlefields  and  hospitals. 
Originally  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  Jurisdiction  for 
the  Cemetery  Ssrstem  was  transferred 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
1973.  Over  the  years,  the  Cemetery 
System  has  been  expanded  to  include 
109  cemeteries.  When  the  Veterans' 
Administration  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  Ssrstem.  one  of  its  goals  was  to 
remove  politics  from  the  selection  of 
cemetery  sites  and  to  establish  a  re- 
gional balance  in  their  location.  The 
VA  adopted  what  has  become  known 
as  the  "regional  concept"— the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  national  cemetery 
in  10  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Despite  the  good  Intentions  of  the 
VA  regional  concept.  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  achieved  its  desired  objective  of 
regional  balance.  There  are  currently 
58  open  cemeteries.  25  of  which  are  lo- 
cated In  only  seven  States.  The  re- 
maining 33  cemeteries  are  distributed 
among  the  other  31  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  More  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
19  States  have  no  national  cemetery  or 
have  one  which  is  closed  for  inter- 
ments, which  is  the  case  in  Arizona. 
The  closest  national  cemetery  in 
which  Arizona  veterans  can  be  buried 
is  more  than  300  miles  from  Maricopa 
County  where  50  percent  of  the  Arizo- 
na population  lives. 

Today  we  have  veterans  who  do  not 
choose  to  be  buried  In  a  national  ceme- 
tery because  the  nearest  one  is  located 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  homes. 
Many  families  who  have  elected  to 
have  their  loved  ones  buried  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery  are  effectively  pre- 
cluded from  visiting  the  gravesites  of 
departed  relatives  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous distances  involved. 

Within  the  next  15  years,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  9  million  veterans  will  die. 
The  4  million  spaces  potentially  avail- 
able will  not  meet  the  burial  needs  of 
these  veterans.  It  is  clear  that  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System  will  have  to 
be  expanded  and  it  is  this  Senator's 
hope  that  the  expansion  will  be  ac- 
complished on  the  basis  of  need.  The 


reports  required  imder  this  legislation 
will  help  us  to  aocomi^ish  that  objec- 
tive. 

If  the  Cemetery  System  is  expanded 
aa  a  needs  basis.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  donographics  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation wiU  dictate  establishment  of  a 
national  cemetery  in  Arizona. 


By  Mr.  DiCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Golowatib): 
S.  623.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  cemetery  in 
Maricopa  County.  AZ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


TO  KBTABLISB  A  KATIONAL 
AUZOIIA 


Tn 


BCr.  DaCONCINL  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Gold- 
WATCB,  I  an  Introducing  today  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  veterans'  cemetery 
at  the  site  .of  the  Arizona  State  Ceme- 
tery, located  17  miles  north  of  Phoe- 
nix at  Cave  Creek  and  Pinnacle  Peak 
Roads. 

The  initial  legislation  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  what  was  to 
become  the  National  Conetery  System 
was  enacted  in  1862  and  was  Intended 
to  provide  places  of  burial  for  soldiers 
who  died  in  military  service  during  the 
Civil  War.  By  1870.  62  national  ceme- 
teries had  been  established  in  close 
proximity  to  ClvU  War  battlefields  and 
hospital  sites.  Although  the  National 
Cemetery  System  has  beoi  expanded 
through  the  years  to  Include  109  ceme- 
tery sites,  the  vast  majority  are  locat- 
ed in  the  E^ast  and  South.  For  in- 
stance. Virginia  has  14  national  ceme- 
teries, excluding  Arlington,  while 
many  Western  States  have  none. 

Originally,  the  National  Cemetery 
System  was  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  However.  Juris- 
diction for  the  cemeteries  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  1973  upon  enactment  of  Public  Law 
93-94.  It  is  Important  to  note  that  one 
provision  of  that  act  directed  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  on  a  number  of  issues  relat- 
ing to  national  coneteries.  one  of 
which  was  the  concept  of  establishing 
regional  cemeteries.  As  you  know,  that 
concept  was  ultimately  adopted  as  VA 
policy.  WhUe  the  VA  has  attempted  to 
redress  the  imbalance  in  the  location 
of  our  national  cemeteries,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  disproportionate  few  are 
located  in  the  West. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  every  veter- 
an who  has  served  his  country  honor- 
ably has  the  right  to  burial  In  a  na- 
tional cemetery  within  reasonable 
proximity  to  his/her  domicile.  Statis- 
tics indicate  that  survivors  are  adverse 
to  burial  sites  beyond  a  75-mile  radius 
of  their  residence.  Tet  the  closest  cem- 
etery available  for  Interment  of  Arizo- 
na veterans  Is  located  in  Riverside. 
CA— a  distance  of  v>proximately  300 
miles  from  Phoenix,  where  half  of  the 
Arizona  population  resides. 
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In  the  absence  of  a  national  ceme- 
tery In  Arisona  with  available  burial 
space,  the  Arizona  Veterans'  Memorial 
Cemetery  Board  of  Directors,  alons 
with  the  American  Legion,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  worked  tire- 
lessly to  ensure  the  establishment  of  a 
State  veterans'  cemetery  so  Arisona 
veterans  could  be  buried  near  loved 
ones.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the 
SUte  of  Arizona,  on  June  27.  1976.  au- 
thorized and  later  appropriated 
moneys  for  the  development  of  a 
parcel  of  land  in  Maricopa  County  to 
be  used  for  a  veterans'  cemetery.  The 
site  contains  836.34  acres  which  will 
accommodate  burial  space  for  up  to 
500,000  veterans. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  cemetery 
plan  was  completed  in  early  1979.  and 
the  first  three  interments  took  place 
on  March  14.  1979.  As  of  February  27. 
1985.  3.924  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents have  been  buried  at  this  site.  Bur- 
ials are  now  averaging  close  to  80  a 
month. 

After  enactment  of  the  Veterans' 
State  Cemetery  Grant  Program  in 
1978.  Public  Law  95-476.  the  State  of 
Arizona  applied  for  Federal  assistance 
for  its  cemetery.  In  April  1981.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  released  a 
grant  in  the  amount  of  $104,125  to  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  cover  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  Involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  administration  build- 
ing at  the  State  cemetery.  An  addi- 
tional grant  of  $187,618  was  awarded 
to  the  State  in  September  1984  to  de- 
velop, among  other  things,  a  water 
system  at  the  cemetery  site.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  Federal  participation  in 
this  program  will  continue  as  the  cem- 
etery site  is  further  developed. 

Despite  this  Federal  assistance,  both 
Senator  Ooldwatxr  and  I.  as  weU  as 
all  of  the  veterans  in  Arizona,  believe 
that  this  cemetery  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  National  Cemetery 
System,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  give  this  legislation  their  favor- 
able consideration. 


By  Mr.  MbTZENBAUM: 
S.  624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  proceeds  of  obligations  secured  by 
Installment  notes  be  treated  as  pay- 
ments on  such  notes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TAX  TKXATIIKIIT  OP  BUILDEX  BONDS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
close  a  tax  shelter  that  is  enabling 
major  real  estate  developers  to  earn 
millions  of  dollars  in  profits  while 
paying  little  or  nothing  in  Federal 
income  taxes. 

How  does  this  tax  shelter  work? 

In  general,  profits  from  the  sale  of 
property  are  taxed  In  the  year  of  sale. 
However,  under  a  special  tax  rule.  If 
profits  from  a  sale  are  received  in  in- 


stallments, the  profits  are  taxed  as  the 
pajrments  are  received.  This  special 
rule,  the  installment  sales  rules,  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  taxpayers  from 
being  required  to  pay  taxes  before 
cash  is  received. 

That  certainly  is  fair.  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  general  rule. 

But  major  real  estate  developers 
have  found  an  ingenious  way  to  obtain 
their  cash  in  the  year  they  seU  proper- 
ty, yet  still  qualify  for  the  preferential 
installment  sales  treatment.  And  the 
Government,  through  GNMA  and 
FNMA.  helps  them. 

Here  is  how  a  typical  transaction 
works: 

A  developer  finances  the  sale  of  a 
home,  taking  a  30-year  FHA/VA  guar- 
anteed mortgage  from  the  purchaser. 
Because  payments  are  received  over  a 
30-year  period,  the  developer  qualifies 
for  installment  sales  treatment.  This 
means  that  the  profit  earned  on  the 
sale  wlU  be  taxed  over  the  30-year 
period. 

Next,  the  developer  takes  the  mort- 
gage and  places  it  in  a  trust  with  a 
number  of  other  such  mortgages.  The 
trust  is  used  as  collateral  to  sell 
bonds— builder  bonds— guaranteed  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  [GNMA]  or  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association 
tFNMA].  The  proceeds  from  the 
bonds  enable  the  developer  to  receive 
all  its  cash  in  the  year  of  sale.  But  for 
tax  piUDOses.  the  developer  continues 
to  report  taxable  income  over  the  30- 
year  period.  The  mortgage  pajrments 
from  the  home  purchaser  are  used  to 
repay  the  bond  holders. 
What  are  the  tax  consequences? 
One  major  accounting  firm.  Ken- 
neth Leventhal  Sc  Co..  describes  them 
as  follows: 

The  deferred  Income  tax  UabiUty  Is  paid 
over  the  term  of  the  underlying  mortgsces. 
During  the  fint  24  years  of  a  30-year 
monthly  payment  mortgage  (aasuming  no 
prepayments),  only  46.13  percent  of  the  tax 
liability  will  be  paid  leaving  53.87  percent  of 
the  UabUlty  to  be  paid  between  years  35 
through  30. 

If  a  builder  commits  approximately  one- 
third  of  its  annual  volume  to  these  types  of 
bond  programs,  the  builder  would  offset  all 
current  year  taxable  income  from  for-sale 
residential  development.  By  committing 
more  or  all  of  a  builder's  volume  to  this  pro- 
gram, there  exists  the  opportunity  to  recap- 
ture up  to  the  previous  3  years  of  Income 
taxes  paid,  offset  income  tax  liability  in  the 
ctirrent  year  from  other  sources  other  than 
for-sale  residential  sales,  or  create  a  net  op- 
erating loss  carry-forward  system  to  offset 
future  taxable  income. 

For  primarily  the  privately  held  builders 
and  to  some  extent  public  companies,  the 
program  also  affords  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  building  company  as  the  primary  tax- 
shelter  and  estate  planning  entity  since  the 
tax  deferral  period  Is  longer  than  that  pro- 
vided through  conventional  Investment  op- 
portunities. 

The  Treasury  Department's  tax  sim- 
plification proposal  calls  for  elimina- 
tion of  this  federally  guaranteed  tax 


shelter.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  do  precisely  that.  And.  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  Department, 
it  will  raise  $2  billion  over  the  next  3 
years. 

I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  schedule  hearings  on 
this  issue  so  that  the  real  estate  devel- 
opers can  have  an  opportimity  to  ex- 
plain why  they  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  taxes  on  their  profits.  If  they 
are  unable  to  do  so— and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  shelter  is  defensible— I 
hope  that  we  can  move  on  this  issue, 
now— or.  at  the  latest— when  legisla- 
tion addressing  the  imputed  interest 
rules  reaches  the  Senate  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

8.624 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RepretentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  aatembled.  That  (a) 
section  453  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  the  installment  method)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (j)  as 
subsection  (Ic)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (i)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  TuATMnrr  or  IifSTAixjfKNT  Obliga- 
TiON  Plbmbs  as  Sbcuritt— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, if  a  taxpayer  pledges  an  installment 
obligation  as  security  for  any  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness,  the  proceeds  from 
such  bond  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  shall 
be  treated  as  a  payment  on  such  installment 
obligation.". 

(b)  the  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  installment  obligations 
pledged  as  security  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date.* 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  625.  A  bill  to  include  the  offenses 
relating  to  sexual  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren under  the  provisions  of  RICO 
and  authorize  civil  suits  on  behalf  of 
victims  of  child  pornography  and  pros- 
titution: to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

SEXUAL  ■XPLOrTAnOH  OP  CRnJWBI 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
amending  the  Racketeer  Influenced 
and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act 
[RICO]  to  cover  one  of  the  most  vi- 
cious and  heinous  crimes  presently 
facing  this  Nation,  the  sexual  exploita- 
tion of  children. 

In  recent  months,  the  American 
public  has  been  shocked  and  outraged 
by  reports  of  the  deprivation  created 
by  wars,  natural  and  manmade  disas- 
ters, and,  most  forcibly,  the  famine  in 
Africa.  In  light  of  these  distressing  de- 
velopments, perhaps  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing for  many  people  to  hear  James 
Grant,  the  head  of  UNICEF,  declare 
that 

Without  new  ideas  and  strategies,  several 
million  more  children  are  going  to  die  in  the 


decade  ahead  than  was  thought  posible 
even  three  short  decades  ago— and  many 
million  more  are  going  to  suffer  mental  and 
physical  damage  unlesB  a  new  way  forward 
is  found. 

However,  this  statement  does  not 
refer  to  the  millions  of  dispossessed  in 
war-torn  areas  nor  does  it  refer  to  the 
millions  of  Ethiopian  children  whose 
terrible  plight  has  haunted  the  Ameri- 
can conscience  in  recent  months. 
Rather,  this  statement  depicts  a  disas- 
ter of  equal  magnitude,  another  dis- 
ease that  threatens  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  our  children.  Today,  I  rise  to 
tell  of  this  less  publicized  horror  story, 
the  tale  of  the  widespread  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  children  and  of  the  por- 
nographic networks  which  control  this 
growing  racket. 

It  is  dif fictilt  to  completely  estimate 
the  depths  of  this  international  dilem- 
ma. Approximately  170  million  chfl- 
dren  live  on  the  streets  of  the  world, 
alone  and  vulnerable  to  the  malignant 
designs  of  sexual  exploitation.  WhUe 
most  of  these  children  are  from  the 
nations  of  the  Third  World,  they  also 
live  in  London.  New  York,  and  even 
right  here  in  Washington.  Indeed,  the 
United  SUtes  has  unfortunately  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  integral  part  of  this 
world  problem.  Despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  many  concerned  individuals 
both  inside  and  outside  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  remains  the 
largest  importer  and  producer  of  films 
and  videos  portraying  young  children 
in  explicit  sexual  acts,  and  our  citizens 
are  among  the  most  frequent  purchas- 
ers of  the  tools  of  the  pornographic 
trade. 

We  have  made  progress;  last  session, 
we  paesed  the  milestone  Child  Protec- 
tion Act.  Yet,  we  have  still  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  certain  dishearten- 
ing, but  nonetheless  essential,  facts. 
Child  pornography  Is  not  merely  the 
work  of  the  isolated  flasher  or  the 
province  of  the  part-time  pervert  who 
owns  a  home  movie  camera  and  two 
slide  projectors.  Rather,  it  is  a  $5  bil- 
lion worldwide  industry  that  stretches 
its  tentacles  across  State  lines  and  in- 
ternational boundaries.  Kiddie  pom  is 
dominated  by  large,  multinational  op- 
erations that  control  significant  re- 
sources and  important  networks  and, 
like  other  major  racketeers,  infiltrate 
respectable  organizations  that  front 
for  these  appalling  criminals.  The  dis- 
tribution of  pornographic  literature 
through  such  countries  as  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands  has  evolved  into 
a  well-oiled  process  that  delivers  its 
goods  quickly  and  efficiently  to  both 
foreign  and  domestic  markets.  E^ren  in 
the  United  States,  there  exists  a 
highly  complex  structure  for  repro- 
ducing and  circulating  pornography 
and  laundering  ill-gotten  gains.  In  ad- 
dition, these  racketeers  organize  and 
sponsor  child  exploitation  field  trips 
to  Sri  Lanka,  Thailand,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines where  they  gladly  seU  advice 


on  circimiventing  local  law.  negotiat- 
ing the  price  of  a  child  prostitute,  and 
finding  the  proper  hotels  for  these  ac- 
tivities. 

Against  these  well-organized  and 
well-funded  rackets,  present  statutes 
and  enforcement  efforts  have  been  no- 
tably insufficient.  State  laws  and  Fed- 
eral regulations  cannot  cope  with 
these  complex  production  and  distri- 
bution networks.  Indeed,  under  cur- 
rent law.  the  organized  pomographer 
and  his  cohort  of  financiers  and  pro- 
moters face  little  deterrent  to  keep 
them  from  their  lucrative  business. 

On  the  other  side,  the  victim  of 
child  pornography  presently  is  afford- 
ed little  relief.  Under  the  current 
system,  both  State  and  Federal  courts 
have  insufficient  power  to  provide  ap- 
propriate compensation  and  damages 
for  the  victims  of  sexual  exploitation. 
However.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
more  stringent  requirements  of  RICO 
would  markedly  alleviate  this  dilem- 
ma. Including  chUd  protection  imder 
the  RICO  coverage  gives  prosecutors 
an  important  tool  in  their  arsenal  of 
statutes  in  which  to  prosecute  those 
who  profit  from  child  pornography. 
RICO  coverage  permits  differential 
sentencing,  thus  allowing  higher  sen- 
tences for  large-scale  operators,  as  op- 
posed to  the  standard  sentence  provid- 
ed in  the  child  pornography  statutes. 
By  providing  for  interstate  distribu- 
tion over  the  crime,  it  also  alleviates 
the  difficulties  of  prosecuting  for  por- 
nography that  is  produced  in  one 
State  but  distributed  in  orders.  RICO 
coverage  also  grants  the  district  courts 
the  Jurisdiction  to  issue  injunctions 
preventing  national  distribution  of  the 
pornographic  material,  thus  providing 
the  victim  with  a  mechanism  by  which 
to  prevent  further  distribution  of  the 
pornography. 

RICO  also  enables  victims  to  sue  for 
treble  damages  and  attorney's  fees. 
This  provision  is  the  heart  of  RICO 
and  was  the  result  of  years  of  careful 
study  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  profit  must  be  removed  from 
criminal  ventures.  Unfortunately,  the 
type  of  dasxa%es  covered  by  the  cur- 
rent RICO  act  apply  only  to  business 
or  property.  While  a  child's  reputation 
may  be  considered  a  property  interest 
in  part,  the  RICO  statute  should  be 
amended  in  order  to  provide  complete 
relief  from  the  offender.  Thus,  my  leg- 
islation amends  section  1964(c)  to  in- 
clude damages  to  the  "person"  for  the 
categories  of  child  pornography  and 
child  prostitution. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  direct  evidence  of 
thousands  of  exploited  and  ruined 
children  and  the  picture  of  a  growing 
industry  in  pornography.  The  world 
offers  little  protection  to  the  weak  and 
homeless,  we  must  provide  some  shel- 
ter from  exploitation  before  even 
more  damage  is  done  to  our  children.  I 


urge  all  my  Senate  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  vital  bUL« 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  acquire  easements  for  con- 
servation, recreational  and  wildlife 
purposes  in  wetlands,  upland,  and 
highly  erodlble  land  which  secure  cer- 
tain delinquent  loan  owed  to  the 
United  States  under  any  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

PAU(  DBBT  HKSnUCrUBK  AMB  UUHBUVATIOII 
SKT-ASmSACT 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  "Farm 
Debt  Restructure  and  Conservation 
Set-Aside  Act  of  1985,"  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
easements  in  land  that  secures  certain 
delinquent  loans  owed  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  same  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  my  friend  Webb  Fbahklih.  Republi- 
can of  MtssissippL 

This  legislation  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  authority  to  ac- 
quire an  easement,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  UJS.  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Service,  in  land  that  had  been 
row  cropped  for  the  last  3  years  with 
little  or  no  success,  and  that  secured  a 
direct  loan  from  FmHA.  The  ease- 
ments acquired  would  be  used  for  con- 
servation, recreational,  and  wildlife 
purposes. 

As  consideration  for  the  easement, 
the  Secretary  would  reduce  the  out- 
standing debt  of  the  participating 
farmer  by  a  percentage  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  portion  of  the  farmer's  total 
RnHA-encumbered  acreage  that  has 
become  subject  to  the  easement. 

The  benefits  of  this  measure  are  nu- 
merous, Mr.  President.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  barely  arable  yet  publicly  sub- 
sidized land  would  be  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction permanently.  It  would  also 
add  to  the  American  landscape  hun- 
dreds of  vnldlif e  habitats,  forests,  and 
game  preserves  managed  according  to 
agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  individual  States.  To 
future  generations,  this  would  be  a  far 
better  legacy  than  a  rash  of  federally 
foreclosed  tracts  of  land. 

I  hope  this  bill  can  be  considered  fa- 
vorably by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

S.626 

Be  it  enacted  t>v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tills 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  "Farm  Debt  Restruc- 
ture and  Conservation  Set-Aside  Act  of 
1988". 

Sac  3.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
S38(c)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  VAC.  198S<c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "all  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States.  Including  mineral 
rights,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "all 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  (Including 
mineral  rights)  other  than  easements  ac- 
quired under  subsection  (e).". 

(b)  Section  3S5  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Ritfal  Develoixnent  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1985) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(eXl)  For  conservation,  recreational,  and 
wildlife  purposes,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
and  retain  easements,  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  50  years,  in  real  property  which  is  wet- 
lands, upland,  or  highly  erodlble  land  if 
such  real  property— 

"(A)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose  involved. 

"(BXI)  secures  any  loan  made  under  any 
law  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  held  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  borrower  Involved  Is  unable,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  to  repay  such  loan 
timely,  or 

"(ii)  is  administered  under  this  title  by  the 
Secretary:  and 

"(C)  was  row  cropped  In  each  year  of  the 
3-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Farm  Debt  Restructure  and 
Conservation  Set-Aside  Act  of  1985. 

"(2)  The  terms  and  conditions  specified  in 
each  such  easement  shall— 

"(A)  specify  the  uses  to  which  such  real 
property  will  be  put  by  the  owner  of  such 
real  property  (including  such  borrower  and 
any  successor  in  Interest  of  such  borrower): 

"(B)  identify  the  conservation  measures  to 
be  taken,  and  the  recreational  and  wildlife 
uses  to  be  allowed,  with  respect  to  such  real 
property;  and 

"(C)  require  such  owner  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary, and  any  person  or  governmental 
entity  designated  by  the  Secretary,  to  have 
access  to  such  real  property  for  the  purt>ose 
of  monitoring  compliance  with  such  ease- 
ment. 

"(3)  Any  such  easement  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  purchased  from  the  bor- 
rower involved  by  cancelling  that  part  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  borrower's 
outstanding  loans  held  by  the  Secretary 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  bor- 
rower's outstanding  loans  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  all  such  laws  as  the  number  of 
acres  of  such  borrower's  real  property 
which  are  subject  to  such  easement  bears  to 
the  aggregate  number  of  acres  securing 
such  loans. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  purposes 
of- 

"(A)  selecting  real  property  in  which  the 
Secretary  shall  acquire  easements  under 
this  subsection: 

"(B)  formulating  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  easements;  and 

"(C)  enforcing  such  easements. 

"(5)  The  Secretary,  and  any  governmental 
entity  or  person  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary,  may  enforce   an  easement  acquired 
under  this  subsection  by  the  Secretary. 
"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'governmental  entity' 
means  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  of  a 
State,  or  of  a  unit  of  local  government  of  a 
SUte; 


"(B)  the  term  highly  erodlble  land'  means 
land  classified  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
clan  IVe,  Vie.  VII,  or  VIII  land  under  the 
land  capability  classification  system  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

"(C)  the  term  'recreational  uses'  Includes 
hunting; 

"(D)  the  term  'wetlands'  has  the  meaning 
given  It  in  section  3  of  the  Water  Bank  Act 
(16U.S.C.  1302):  and 

"(E)  the  term  'wildlife'  means  fish  or  wild- 
life as  defined  In  section  2(a)  of  the  Lacey 
Act  AmendmenU  of  1981  (18  U.S.C.  3371). 

"(7)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  cancellation  of  any  part  of 
any  loan  made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Farm  Debt  Restructure  and 
Conservation  Set-Aside  Act  of  1985.". 

Sbc.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1001  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (18 
U.S.C.  1501)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "perpetual",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  SO  years"  after  "easements". 

Sbc.  4.  Any  part  of  a  loan  cancelled  under 
section  335(e)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  shall  not  be  includ- 
ed in  income,  and  shall  not  have  any  effect 
on  any  tax  attribute  with  respect  to  any 
taxpayer  or  property,  for  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4.« 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  627.  A  bill  to  promote  and  expand 
the  vitality  of  the  U.S.  copper  Indus- 
try; to  the  Commltee  on  Finance. 

HATIONAL  COrPCR  POUCY  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  also 
being  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Udall.  We  hope  that  the  bill 
will  receive  the  endorsement  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  copper  caucus, 
and  that  it  will  be  enacted  quiclily. 

The  centerpiece  of  this  legislation  is 
a  mandate  that  the  United  States 
enter  into  negotiations  for  a  voluntary 
production  restraint  agreement  with 
the  major  copper-producing  countries. 
A  similar  provision  passed  the  Senate 
last  year,  but  was  reduced  to  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  during  the  omnibus 
trade  bill  conference. 

Last  year's  resolution  contained  nu- 
merous findings  regarding  the  plight 
of  the  copper  industry,  the  distorted 
world  copper  market,  the  exacerbating 
role  that  the  Interamerican  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  compensatory  fi- 
nancing facility  have  played  in  ex- 
panding capacity  in  excess  of  world 
demand. 

Last  year's  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion urged  the  president  to  negotiate 
with  the  principal  foreign  copper-pro- 
ducing countries  to  conclude  voluntary 
restraint  agreements  with  the  major 
copper-pnxlucing  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  total  annual  foreign  copper 
production  for  a  period  of  between  3 
to  5  years  to  allow  the  price  of  copper 
on  international  markets  to  rise  mod- 
estly to  levels  which  will  permit  the 
remaining  copper  operations  located 
in  the  United  States  to  attract  needed 
capital,  and  to  achieve  a  secure  domes- 
tic supply  of  copper. 


In  response  to  the  resolution.  Am- 
bassador WUliam  Brock,  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  directed  the  copper 
task  force  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  and  of  a  ne- 
gotiated voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment. To  ensure  that  all  facets  of  the 
proposal  were  adequately  analyzed, 
the  membership  of  the  task  force  in- 
cluded participants  from  the  U.8. 
trade  representative's  office,  the 
Treasury  Department,  Interior  De- 
partment, State  Department,  and 
Commerce  Department. 

A  draft  of  that  report,  which  should 
be  released  soon,  confirms  that  the 
U.S.  copper  industry  is  in  a  serious  and 
continuing  state  of  decline,  that  the 
world  copper  market  is  distorted  and 
depressed  as  a  result  of  the  policies  of 
government-owned  foreign  producers 
and  lending  by  international  agencies, 
and  that  continuation  of  these  trends 
will  make  our  country  dependent  on 
potentially  unstable  foreign  supplies 
of  a  strategic  metal. 

The  report  supports  and  confirms 
what  I  have  been  saying  all  along,  that 
is  that  the  U.S.  copper  industry  and  its 
workers  are  not  getting  a  fair  shake. 
Furthermore,  that  the  only  help  for 
reversing  this  trend  is  a  govemment- 
to-govemment  negotiation. 

The  draft  report  concludes  that,  if 
appropriately  structut«d.  an  interna- 
tionally negotiated  production  re- 
straint would  both  save  the  U.S. 
copper  industry  and  benefit  foreign 
producers  as  well. 

The  report  includes  findings  regard- 
ing: First,  the  current  condition  of  the 
U.S.  copper  industry:  second,  the 
impact  of  foreign,  government-owned 
copper  producers,  and  international 
lending  institutions  on  the  copper 
market;  third,  the  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  of  main- 
taining adequate  domestic  copper  pro- 
duction; and  fourth,  the  potential  ben- 
efits to  the  U.S.  industry  and  to  for- 
eign producers  of  negotiated  produc- 
tion cutbacks  by  foreign  producers. 

CONSITIOR  OP  THX  U.S.  COPPKR  IHDnSTRY 

The  report  states  that,  contrary  to 
administration  expectations,  the  price 
of  copper  has  declined  6Vt  percent 
since  September  1984.  when  President 
Reagan  rejected  a  recommendation  by 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
to  impose  import  relief  for  the  copper 
industry.  This  decline  brought  the 
1984  yearend  price  20  percent  below 
the  already  disastrous  1983  yearend 
price.  The  report  finds  that:  "U.S. 
mine  production  could  contract  75  per- 
cent from  current  levels"  if  ciurent 
copper  price  levels  persist. 

The  report  concludes  that  "the  ctu*- 
rent  financial  situation  of  most  of  the 
U.S.  copper  industry  is  so  precarious 
that  dramatic  reductions  in  copper 
production  could  take  place  within  the 
next  6  months.  Such  reductions  might 
involve   the   bankruptcy   of  a  major 
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c(9per  firm  and/or  further  divestitture 
of  copper  holdings  by  parent  compa- 
nies." 

■otx  OP  pouiaii  paoDDCsas  amd 
nmUIATIOllAL  UKSIMO  nsTiTUTioira 

The  interagency  report  confirms 
that  government  ownership  and  sup- 
port of  foreign  copper  producers  has 
distorted  the  free  market.  The  report 
states  that  foreign  government  infu- 
sions of  capital  into  foreign  copper 
production  are  providing  "a  distinctive 
advantage  at  a  very  critical  time."  The 
report  indicates  that  Government 
loans  and  equity  financing  to  foreign 
pnxlucers  "may  enable  production  to 
be  maintained  at  a  significanUy  higher 
level  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case."  Further,  the  draft  report  states 
that  Government  financing  in  Zambia, 
Zaire,  and  the  Philippines  has  been 
provided  'without  requiring  a  reasona- 
ble rate  of  return." 

According  to  the  report:  "The 
market  behavior  of  some  Government- 
owned  or  controlled  copper  enterprises 
is  significantly  different  from  that  of 
private  sector  firms." 

The  report  suggests  that  even  the 
low-cost  Government-owned  copper 
producer  in  Chile,  Codelco,  "[kleeps 
production  high  regardless  of  market 
conditions"  due  to  inflexible  Govern- 
ment-imposed payment  schedules. 
"[T]he  institutional  framework  within 
which  Codelco  functions  causes  it  to 
act  as  a  revenue,  rather  than  a  profit 
maximizer,"  according  to  the  report. 
With  respect  to  Zambia  and  Zaire,  the 
report  states  that  these  coimtries  are 
"clearly  influenced  by  governmental 
commitments  to  maintain  high  pro- 
duction levels  so  as  to  maximize  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  and  employ- 
ment." 

The  practices  of  international  lend- 
ing institutions  have  also  distorted  the 
free  market  In  copper,  according  to 
the  findings  of  the  task  force.  Their 
draft  report  finds  multilaterial  devel- 
opment bank  loans  to  foreign  produc- 
ers are  "encouraging  private  sector  fi- 
nancing which  might  otherwise  stay 
from  the  project." 

THX  STKATIGIC  COHCKKIfS 

The  interagency  report  also  dis- 
cusses the  strategic  considerations. fa- 
voring a  strengthened  U.S.  copper  in- 
dustry. The  report  states:  "The  shut- 
downs in  capacity  which  are  now 
threatening  the  U.S.  copper  mining  in- 
dustry could  not  be  easily  reversed  in 
the  short  term  and  would  make  the 
U.S.  more  dependent  on  imports  from 
outside  North  America." 

BKHKPITS  OP  POREIGH  PRODUCTION  RISTRAIHTS 

The  draft  report  analyzes  the  poten- 
tial economic  effects  of  production  re- 
straints by  major  foreign  producers. 
Assuming  no  increase  in  current  U.S. 
production,  a  production  cutback  for  2 
years  or  more  by  Chile,  Zambia.  Zaire, 
and  Peru  would  produce  an  Increase  in 
export  revenues  for  these  coimtries  as 
well  as  an  increase  in  U.S.  copper  reve- 


nues, according  to  the  task  force 
report.  Only  In  scenarios  where  uneco- 
nomic U.S.  production  is  brought  back 
onstream  do  the  foreign  pnxluction 
cutbacks  prove  disadvantageous  for 
the  foreign  producers. 

The  report  notes  that  production 
cutbacks  are  an  acceptable  form  or 
relief  to  the  domestic  copper  fabrica- 
tors. 

In  view  of  the  analjrsis  set  forth  in 
the  copper  task  force  report,  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  to  introduce  legislation 
which  mandates  that  these  negotia- 
tions take  place.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  bill  that  Congressman  Udall  and  I 
are  introducing  today  does.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  copper  caucus  would 
work  with  the  administration  on  this 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  negotia- 
tions and  the  resulting  production  re- 
straints by  copper  producers. 

These  negotiations  wiU  not  be  easy, 
the  task  force  report  makes  that  clear. 
But  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  this 
report  make  it  obvious  that  action 
must  l}e  taken  promptly  to  save  our 
copper  industry.  The  report  makes  it 
very  clear  that  an  internationally  ne- 
gotiated solution  offers  a  prospect  of 
achieving  that  goal  while  also  benefit- 
ting the  foreign  producing  nations  as 
welL* 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  Mr.  Stevbts, 
for  himself,  Mr.  Lone,  and  Mr. 
Dixoir): 
S.  628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  stock  voting  rights 
passthrough  to  certain  employee  st(x:k 
ownership  plans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EMTLOTB  STOCK  OWimUHIP  PLAN  EXPAHSIOH 
ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Alaska  and  Louisiana, 
Senators  Stevens  and  Lone,  in  reoffer- 
ing  the  Employee  Stock  Ownership 
Plan  Expansion  Act.  This  legislation  is 
identical  to  S.  748,  which  we  offered  in 
the  last  Congress.  It  is  designed  to 
help  remove  obstacles  to  the  forma- 
tion of  employee  stock  ownership 
plans  [ESOPS]  by  closely  held  corpo- 
rations, with  minimal,  if  any,  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

An  ESOP  is  a  tax-qualified  method 
of  providing  employees  with  beneficial 
ownership  of  stock  in  their  company 
without  requiring  a  cash  outlay  on 
their  part.  Before  1978.  the  Tax  Code 
recognized  two  types  of  ESOPS:  First, 
the  leveraged  ESOP,  which  could  hold 
any  form  of  employee  security  and  did 
not  require  pass-through  of  voting 
rights,  and  second,  the  "Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  ESOP,"  which  was  eligible  for 
an  additional  1-percent  investment  tax 
credit  and  which  was  required  to  hold 
only  voting  stock  and  to  pass-through 
voting  rights  to  employees  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  plan.  In  1978,  Con- 
gress consolidated  these  two  types  of 


plans  and  imposed  the  voting  . 
through  and  voting  stock  require- 
ments on  leveraged  ESOPS  as  well  as 
those  eligible  for  the  tax  credit.  Rec- 
ognizing that  such  requirements 
might  be  unduly  burdensome  for 
closed  held  companies.  Congress  then 
limited  the  voting  pass-through  and 
voting  stock  requirements  for  these 
smaller  businesses  to  major  corporate 
issues  such  as  mergers  and  amend- 
ments to  the  articles  of  incorporation. 
But,  although  the  1978  law  has  not 
caused  difficulties  for  publicly  traded 
companies,  it  has  created  severe  prob- 
lems for  many  closely  held  and  family 
businesses  that  want  to  share  owner- 
ship with  their  employees.  The  voting 
pass-through  and  voting  rights  re- 
quirements can,  in  cases  where  there 
is  high  employee  turnover,  cause  such 
a  broad  dispersal  of  stock  among 
former  employees  that  a  small  or 
family  business  may  become  publicly 
owned  against  the  will  of  those  who 
formed  it. 

The  voting  rights  requirement  may 
cause  additional  special  problems  for 
closely  held  companies,  as  the  exam- 
ple of  a  small  publishing  company  in 
my  home  State  of  Illinois  will  iUus- 
trate.  This  <»mpany  has  outstanding 
voting  and  nonvoting  stock.  Its  corpo- 
rate treasury  contains  shares  of  non- 
voting stock  which  would  be  available 
for  the  formation  of  an  ESOP  but  for 
the  voting  rights  requirement  in  cur- 
rent law. 

However,  this  company  is  unable  to 
issue  any  new  voting  stock,  either  for 
ESOP  formation  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, because  of  an  agreement  made 
at  the  insistence  of  some  of  its  credi- 
tors. Thus,  the  company  is  effectively 
prevented  from  forming  a  tax-quali- 
fied ESOP  because  cturent  law  con- 
flicts with  the  company's  need  to  satis- 
fy its  leaders'  demands. 

Closely  held  companies  such  as  this 
one  often  can  be  made  subject  to  re- 
strictions a^inst  the  issuance  of  new 
voting  stock.  Such  stipulations  may 
frequently  be  made  by  lenders  who 
want  to  be  satisfied  that  control  of  the 
corporation  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  control  it  at  the  time  the 
agreement  to  extend  credit  is  made. 
Alternatively,  the  corporation  may 
wish  to  obtain  additional  financing 
through  the  issuance  of  voting  stock 
to  limited  numbers  of  new  stockhold- 
ers. These  new  stockholders,  in  order 
to  be  assured  that  their  share  of  con- 
trol of  the  company  will  not  be  dilut- 
ed, may  condition  their  purchase  of 
st(>ck  on  an  agreement  that  the  com- 
pany issue  no  new  voting  stock  there- 
after. In  either  situation,  the  compa- 
ny, in  order  to  obtain  needed  financing 
through  debt  or  through  new  stock 
issues,  must  respond  to  the  demands 
of  lenders  or  prospective  shareholders. 
Obviously,  in  such  cases  the  corpora- 
tion   is    effectively    prevented    from 
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fonninc  tax-qualified  ESOPS  by  the 
need  for  an  infusion  of  capital.  In  a 
period  of  hlch  interest  rates,  siich  a 
situation  imposes  especially  severe 
burdens  on  closely  held  businesses. 

In  essence.  Mr.  President,  the  voting 
pass-through  and  voting  stock  require- 
ments applicable  to  ESOPS  under  cur- 
rent law  prevent  many  small  business 
owners  from  offering  their  employees 
a  share  In  the  growth  of  their  compa- 
ny. Not  surprisingly,  business  groups 
indicate  a  sharp  decline  of  interest  in 
ESOPS  among  closely  held  companies 
since  these  requirements  were  imposed 
in  1978.  The  express  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  avoid  unduly  burdensome  re- 
quirements for  closely  held  companies 
has,  in  practice,  been  frustrated. 

In  1981.  the  Senate  attempted  at 
least  a  partial  remedy  of  this  situa- 
tion. By  a  vote  of  94  to  3.  we  adopted 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Stkvkms  wtiich  would  have  repealed 
the  voting  passthrough  requirement 
for  closely  held  companies,  unfortu- 
nately, this  amendment  was  dropped 
in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  makes 
no  changes  in  ESOP  requirements  as 
they  apply  to  publicly  traded  compa- 
nies. For  closely  held  companies,  how- 
ever, it  provides  necessary  relief  from 
requirements  that  have  worked,  in 
effect,  to  thwart  Congress'  express 
intent  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
ESOPS. 

It  repeals  the  current  voting  pass- 
through  requirement  as  it  applies  to 
closely  held  companies  and  permits 
the  use  of  nonvoting  stock  in  a  lever- 
aged ESOP  or  a  tax  credit  ESOP. 
under  certain  special  circumstances. 

There  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong 
with  stock  that  lacks  voting  power,  so 
long  as  that  lack  of  voting  power  is  re- 
flected in  the  valuation  of  the  stock. 
In  determining  what  types  of  assets  an 
ESOP  or  any  tax-qualified  plan  ought 
to  have,  the  important  consideration  is 
not  so  much  what  the  attributes  of 
those  assets  are  as  what  the  price  paid 
for  assets  with  a  given  set  of  attributes 
Is.  Nonvoting  stock  Is  worth  less  than 
similar  stock  which  has  voting  power; 
so  long  as  this  difference  is  recognized 
at  the  time  the  company  takes  Its  tax 
deduction  for  maldng  contributions  to 
the  plan;  and  so  long  as  the  value  Is 
communicated  properly  to  the  plan's 
participants,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
plan  ought  not  to  be  able  to  acquire 
such  stock. 

Moreover,  as  I  stated  earlier,  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  such  nonvot- 
ing stock  is  the  only  stock  available  for 
acquisition  by  the  ESOP.  In  these 
cases,  the  current  requirements  effec- 
tively prevent  employees  from  enjoy- 
ing the  economic  benefits  of  stock 
ownership  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  As 
is  the  case  with  the  voting  pass- 
through  requirement,  the  congression- 
al effort  in  1978  to  make  the  ESOP 
too  perfect  has  only  succeeded  in  de- 


nying ESOP  benefits  to  workers  who 
would  otherwise  have  received  them. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent manipulation  and  abuse  by  re- 
quiring that  nonvoting  stock  must 
have  been  issued  and  outstanding  for 
at  least  24  months  before  it  can  be  ac- 
quired by  the  ESOP.  In  other  words, 
an  arms-length  purchaser  must  have 
thought  that  the  stock  was  a  valuable 
asset  to  own  for  at  least  24  months 
before  the  ESOP  wiU  be  able  to  own  it. 
This  requirement,  coupled  with  the 
extensive  requirements  relating  to  fair 
valuation  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  ERISA,  should  provide  more 
than  adequate  protection  for  all  em- 
ployees of  companies  with  ESOPS. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable measiire.  and  one  that  is  nec- 
essary if  the  promise  of  ESOPS  is  to 
become  a  reality,  rather  than  an  illu- 
sion for  the  employees  of  small  busi- 
nesses. Passage  of  this  bill  will  make 
the  formation  of  ESOPS  by  closely- 
held  companies  more  likely,  enabling 
employees  of  small  businesses  to  share 
in  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of 
their  companies.  I  regret  that  we  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  address 
this  issue  on  the  Senate  floor  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  look  forward  to  full 
consideration  and  prompt  enactment 
of  the  measure  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  628 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentativeM    of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  sa  the  "Employee 
Stock  Ownership  Plan  Expansion  Act". 

SEC  Z.  CLOSELV-HEUI  COMPANIBS.SPECIAL  ESOP 
RBQUIREMBNT8. 

(a)  IR  Okhxiiai.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  qualified  pension,  profit  sharing 
and  stock  bonus  plans)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (22)  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (23)  and  (24)  as  paragraphs  (22) 
and  (23),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  409A(1)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5)  and  by 
Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  NoifVOTINO  COmiOR  STOCK  MAT  BE  AC- 

QUiRKD  IR  cxRTAiR  CASES.— Nonvoting 
common  stock  shall  be  treated  as  employer 
securities  If  an  employer  has  a  class  of  non- 
voting common  stock  outstanding  and  the 
specific  shares  that  the  plan  acquires  have 
been  issued  and  outstanding  for  at  least  24 
months.". 

(c)  ErrecTivE  Dates.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  acqui- 
sitions of  securities  after  December  31.  1982. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Long  and  Senator  Dixon,  in  introduc- 
ing this  very  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation for  the  employees  and  owners 


alike  of  doaely  held  companies  in  this 
country  that  desire  the  opportunity  to 
mrtldpate  in  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Plans  (ESOP'sl. 

The  voting  passthrough  requirement 
is  not  a  new  issue.  In  1981.  the  Senate 
recognized  the  problem  caused  by  the 
current  law.  and  by  a  vote  of  94-3 
overwhelmingly  supported  this  same 
legislation  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act.  Unfortunately,  this 
amendment  was  dropped  in  the  con- 
ference committee  with  the  House. 

The  problem  has  not  gone  away. 
Legislative  action  is  needed  as  much 
today  as  it  was  back  in  1981. 1  know  of 
at  least  two  groups  of  employees  who 
wUl  be  denied  the  benefits  of  their 
ESOP's.  if  this  legislation  is  not  en- 
acted. The  plans  are  going  to  be  can- 
celled, and  there  is  no  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  remedy  a  problem  created  by 
the  revisions  made  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978.  What  I  propose  Is,  exactly 
what  I  proposed  back  in  1981,  that  is 
we  eliminate  for  closely  held  corpoTA- 
tions  only  the  voting  rights  pass- 
through  requirements  as  applied  to 
employee  stock  ownership  plans.  Since 
passage  of  the  1978  amendment,  which 
added  section  401(a)22  to  the  Code, 
there  has  been  a  precipitous  decline  in 
the  formation  of  new  ESOP's.  for 
closely  held  corporations.  The  massive 
expansion  of  ESOP's  in  the  late  1970's 
has  slowed  to  a  small  trickle  since  the 
passage  of  the  1978  language. 

Many  employers  formed  ESOP's 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  voting 
rights  requirement,  and  they  are  now 
considering  abandonment  of  the 
ESOP's  program.  I  know  of  two  In  my 
State  in  particular.  The  voting  rights 
requirement  creates  an  enormous  ad- 
ministrative burden.  Solicitation  of 
employees'  proxies  for  ESOP's  Is  an 
especially  onerous  paper  burden  for 
small  closely  held  corporations. 

The  most  onerous  effect  of  the  1978 
revision  was  that  it  takes  away  from 
the  small  family  owned  business  the 
right  to  control  its  own  enterprise 
when  there  is  an  intent  to  transfer 
ownership  of  that  business  to  the  em- 
ployees. I  think  this  Is  most  unfortu- 
nate, because  there  are  great  virtues  in 
allowing  transfer  of  ownership  by 
small  enterprises  to  their  employees 
who  have  put  their  life's  work  into  the 
enterprise. 

Following  passage  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978,  there  was  a  tremendous 
outcry  by  the  then  existing  ESOPs 
providing  corporations.  I  quote  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Russell 
Long,  in  his  remarks  following  passage 
of  the  1978  amendment: 

Last  year  as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978  Congress  provided  for  the  pass- 
through  to  plan  participants  the  voting 
rights  in  certain  situations,  closely-held  em- 
ployer's stock  held  in  profit-sharing  plans. 


stock  bonus  plana,  money  purchase  plans, 
and  employee  stock  ownership  plana 
(EBOPa). 

Thia  la  a  very  iU-adviaed  decialon.  We  held 
no  hearinga  on  this  question  and  did  not 
give  the  bualneaa  community  any  opportuni- 
ty to  advlae  Congress  on  how  they  perceived 
the  issue.  In  fact,  only  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment actually  demanded  the  pass-through 
of  these  voting  rights.  This  winter  I.  and 
most  other  Members  of  Congress,  received 
letters  from  other  conatituents  that  all  op- 
posed ttiia  position  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978.  I  would  estimate  that  perhaps  as 
many  aa  300  letters  and  telegrama  have 
reached  me  recently. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  however 
laudable  some  might  feel  these  re- 
quirements to  be  they  will  be  meaning- 
less if  they  cause  employers  not  to 
adopt,  or  to  terminate,  these  plans  and 
thereby  deprive  their  employees  of  the 
benefits  of  stock  ownership. 

Mr.  President,  the  fears  that  we  all 
felt  with  the  passage  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  have  come  to  pass.  ESOPs 
for  closely  held  corporations  have 
become  a  very  small  part  of  employee 
benefit  packages.  A  number  of  closely 
held  corporations  have  either  stopped 
or  eliminated  their  ESOP  plans.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  great  detriment  not  only 
to  the  employees  and  organizations, 
but  also  to  the  public  itself.  However 
one  may  feel  about  allowing  such  pass- 
through,  the  facts  must  stiU  be  recog- 
nized: First,  that  is  if  the  choice  is  no 
ESOPs  or  ESOPs  without  voting 
rights  passthrough— we  must  elect  the 
latter.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  offer 
this  legislation  today. 

Louis  Kelso,  the  grandfather  of 
ESOPs  as  we  know  them  in  this  coun- 
try today,  succinctly  stated  his  posi- 
tion on  this  issue  as  follows: 

Should  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
provide  for  automatic  vote  pass-through? 

The  purpose  of  the  ESOP  is  to  provide 
the  employees  with  economic  power- the 
power  to  produce  goods  and  services 
through  his  privately  owned  capital.  Func- 
tionally, management  Is  an  art  and  skill;  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
qualified  by  talente  and  experience. 

The  ownership  of  capital  on  the  other 
hand  should  be  possessed  by  everyone,  for  it 
is  the  essence  of  economic  power— economic 
democracy.  Democracy  provides  everyone 
with  political  power,  but  only  the  ESOPs 
can  provide  the  American  worker  with  eco- 
nomic power.  Political  power  without  eco- 
nomic power  is  sterile  and  useless.  The  po- 
litical power  of  an  employees  is  made  effec- 
tive by  matching  it  with  economic  power  in 
the  form  of  capital  ownership.  The  better 
the  quality  and  experience  of  the  manage- 
ment, the  more  productive  is  the  capital. 
Thus,  amateur  management  by  employees  is 
not  desirable  either  for  non-employee  stock- 
holders, nor  for  employees  who  have  ac- 
quired stock  ownership  through  their 
ESOPs.  Amateur  management  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  economic  democra- 
cy. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  Mr. 
Kelso's  thoughts  on  this  issue  and 
urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  D'ABiATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dixoir): 
S.  629.  A  bill  to  extend  and  modify 
the  "Net  Worth  Certificate  Act,"  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EXTRRSIOR  or  RRT  WORTH  CERTmCATI  ACT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
extend  the  Net  Worth  Certificate  Pro- 
gram, which  is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
October  15.  1985.  This  program  has 
been  of  sliibif  leant  assistance  to  the 
Nation's  savings  institutions  and 
should  be  extended  to  help  see  them 
through  the  next  3  years  while  they 
continue  efforts  to  restructure  their 
mortgage  loan  portfolios  and,  thus. 
Improve  their  net-worth-to-assets 
ratios. 

The  Net  Worth  Certificate  Program 
was  established  in  1982  as  part  of  the 
Gam-St  Germain  Act.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  provide  capital  as- 
sistance   to    depository     institutions 
which  have  suffered  earnings  and  ctv 
Ital  losses  primarily  as  a  result  of  their 
home  mortgage  lending  activities.  To 
be  eligible  for  assistance,  an  institu- 
tion must  have  a  ratio  of  net  worth  to 
assets  below  3  percent  and  must  have 
investments  in  residential  mortgages 
or  mortgage-backed  securities  aggre- 
gating at  least  20  percent  of  its  loans. 
The  program  was  designed  as  a  way 
to    help    troubled    thrift    institutions 
without   requiring  direct  outlays   by 
the  fMeral  Government.  Qualified  de- 
pository   institutions    may    exchange 
their  own  capital  instruments— called 
net  worth  certificates— for  promissory 
notes  issued  by  the  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Insurance   Corporation   or   the 
Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Corpora- 
tion. The  notes  are  booked  as  assets  by 
the  institutions  and,  thus,  shore  up 
net  worth.  The  amoimt  of  assistance 
received  by  each  institution  is  keyed  to 
its  operating  losses  and  its  net  worth 
position. 

Thrift  institutions  suffered  great 
losses  of  capital  during  the  period  1980 
to  1982.  With  the  removal  of  the  limits 
on  interest  paid  on  savings  accounts, 
thrifts  were  paying  higher  and  higher 
rates  of  interest  to  attract  deposits. 
This  higher  cost  of  money  balanced 
against  lower-yielding  residential 
mortgages  held  in  portfolio  resulted  in 
significant  operating  losses.  During 
1981  and  1982  the  majority  of  savings 
institutions  operated  at  a  loss,  with 
savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  l>anks  posting  com- 
bined losses  of  $11.6  billion,  or  25.9 
percent  of  the  beginning  capital  of 
these  institutions  during  the  2  years  in 
question.  Total  regulatory  net  worth 
fell  from  $32.4  billion  at  the  end  of 
1980  to  a  low  of  $23.7  billion  in  Sep- 
tember 1982.  But  with  an  Improving 
interest  rate  environment  and  with 
the  help  of  net  worth  certificates,  reg- 


ulatory net  worth  rose  to  $37.6  billion 
at  the  end  of  September  1984. 

The  Net  Worth  Certificate  Program 
clearly  has  been  helpful  and  impor- 
tant to  the  thrift  industry.  It  has  en- 
abled troubled  institutions  with  net 
worth  levels  at  3  percent  or  below  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water  during 
the  past  2H  years.  Unforttinately, 
during  that  time  interest  rates  have 
stayed  up.  Because  the  projections  for 
the  next  3  years  are  for  rates  to  stay 
at  historically  high  levels  while  we 
work  out  our  Federal  budget  deficit 
problems,  the  Net  Worth  Certificate 
Program  must  be  extended.  This  will 
give  savings  institutions  needed  time 
to  continue  restructuring  their  mort- 
gage loan  portfolios  by  adding  new 
higher  yielding  mortgages  and  by 
m^Mng  additions  of  cmiital  to  their 
net  worth. 

The  Net  Worth  Certificate  Program 
not  only  buys  time  for  savings  institu- 
tions to  improve  their  net  worth  posi- 
tions but  it  also  limits  the  necessity  of 
expensive  and  wrenching  mergers. 
Savings  institutions  would  prefer  to 
survive  and  serve  their  customers  if  at 
all  possible  rather  than  be  merged 
with  another  institution,  and  the  Net 
Worth  Certificate  Program  makes  this 
possible  in  many  cases.  Significantly, 
all  this  is  done  without  any  budgetary 
impact.  It  is  a  "no  cost"  way  for  the 
PMeral  Government  to  assist  savings 
institutions  and,  thus,  help  assure  a 
ready  supply  of  money  for  America's 
home-buying  public. 

Besides  extending  the  Net  Worth 
Certificate  Program,  my  bill  would 
also  help  improve  the  program.  The 
amoimt  of  assistance  a  savings  institu- 
tion may  receive  under  the  program  is 
determined  as  a  percentage  of  operat- 
ing losses.  As  the  program  is  presently 
being  administered,  operating  losses 
are  treated  essentially  as  including 
only  losses  incurred  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  which  the  regula- 
tors are  interpreting  as  excluding 
losses  resulting  from  financial  asset 
sales.  My  biU  would  make  clear  that 
operating  losses  should  include  losses 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  Items  such 
as  mortgages,  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties, and  municipal  and  other  types  of 
bonds.  The  sale  of  assets  of  tliis  type  is 
critical  to  the  successful  restructuring 
of  portfolio  by  savings  institutions. 
The  program  must  be  corrected  in 
order  to  further  encoiu-age  proper  fi- 
nancial restructuring  and  better  busi- 
ness management. 

My  bill  would  also  give  added  assist- 
ance to  savings  institutions  by  modify- 
ing the  program  to  give  needed  flexi- 
bility to  the  criteria  for  determining 
eligibility  for  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Net  Worth  Certif- 
icate Program  is  a  proven  significant, 
important,  and  sound  approach  to 
helping  thrift  institutions  survive. 
This  industry  dedicated  to  fulfilling 
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the  American  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship  must  be  kept  in  place  as  part  of 
our  financial  Institutions  structure. 
The  Net  Worth  Certificate  Program 
provides  assistance  and  time  for  sav- 
ings institutions  to  help  themselves.  It 
is  vital  that  we  move  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Net  Worth  Certificate  Program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord  in  their  entire- 
ty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

&639 

Be  it  enacted  by  Uu  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Jtepretentative*  oj  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembied, 

Sbction  1.  SecUon  206  of  Title  II  of  the 
Omm-St  Germain  Depository  Institutions 
Act  of  1M3  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three  yean"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"six  yean". 

Sk.  3.  SecUon  4(M<fX5)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  (12  n.8.C.  naMfXS))  te  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(a)  By  adding  a  new  subparagraph  <N)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(N)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'operating  losses'  shall  be  defined  to 
Include  losses  from  the  sale  of  financial 
assets.  Including,  without  limitation,  mort- 
gages, bonds,  and  other  securities.": 

(b)  By  adding  after  the  word  "paragraph" 
In  subparagraph  (BXv)  the  phrase  "unless 
the  Corporation.  In  its  discretion,  permits  a 
lower  net  worth  threshold  in  conjunction 
with  a  business  plan  submitted  by  the  Insti- 
tution": 

(c)  By  striking  out  the  phrase  "70  per 
centum  of"  in  subparagraph  (EKlll):  and 

Sic.  3.  Section  13(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  VAC.  1823(0)  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  By  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (14)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(14)  For  punxMes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  operating  losses'  shall  be  defined  to 
Include  losses  from  the  sale  of  financial 
assets.  Including,  without  limitation,  mort- 
gages, bonds,  and  other  securities."; 

(b)  By  ad<Ung  after  the  word  "paragraph" 
In  paragraph  (2KE)  the  phrase  "unless  the 
Corporation,  In  its  discretion,  permits  a 
lower  net  worth  threshold  in  conjunction 
with  a  business  plan  submitted  by  the  insti- 
tution"; 

(c)  By  striking  out  the  phrase  "70  per 
centum  of"  in  paragraph  (SXC). 

EiZPLAIIATIOIl 

These  amendments  would  extend  the  Net 
Worth  Ceriificate  Act  (Title  II  of  the  Oam- 
St  Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1982.  Public  Law  97-320)  ("Gam-St  Ger- 
main Act"). 

Section  1— Three-Tear  Extension  to  Octo- 
ber 15,  1088. 

In  1982  in  order  to  provide  capital  assist- 
ance to  depository  institutions  which  had 
suffered  earnings  and  capital  losses  primari- 
ly as  a  result  of  their  mortgage  lending  ac- 
tivities, Title  II  of  the  Gam-St  Germain  Act 
authorized  the  FDIC  and  the  FSLIC  to  uti- 
lize their  respective  insurance  funds  to  ad- 
minister a  three-year  program  whereby 
"qualified"  depository  institutions  could  ex- 
change their  own  capital  instruments 
(called  "Net  Worth  Certificates")  for  prom- 
issory notes  Issued  by  the  federal  insiuance 


agencies  (FSLIC  and  nJIC).  The  exchange 
of  such  notes  is  Intended  to  partially  offset 
current  losses  and  shore  up  the  net  worth  of 
qualified  Institutions.  To  be  "qualified"  an 
institution  must  have,  among  other  thingi. 
Investments  in  residential  mortgages  or 
mortgage-backed  securities  aggregating  at 
least  20  percent  of  its  portfolio  of  loans. 
Under  the  Net  Worth  Certificate  (NWC) 
program,  eligible  Institutions  are  authorised 
to  apply  for  assistance  based  on  their  net 
worth  at  the  time  of  the  request.  The 
amount  of  assistance  is  keyed  to  an  institu- 
tion's operating  losses  and  Its  net  worth  po- 
sition. 

The  Net  Worth  Certificate  Act  was  signed 
Into  law  as  part  of  the  Gam-St  Germain  Act 
on  October  15.  1982  and  is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  October  15.  1985.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  program  reflects  a  clear  Con- 
gressional intent  that  thrift  institutions  be 
given  time  through  use  of  the  NWC  pro- 
gram to  restructure  their  loan  portfolios 
and  to  streamline  their  existing  operating 
procedures. 

However,  the  relatively  high  Interest  rate 
environment  which  has  prevailed  through- 
out much  of  the  flrat  two  yean  of  the  NWC 
program  has  frustrated  the  efforts  of  thrift 
Institutions  to  accomplish  the  f  Int  and  the 
most  critical  of  the  two  objectives— restruc- 
turing of  loan  portfolios. 

Although  the  Oam-St  Germain  NWC  pro- 
gram has  afforded  institutions  time  to 
streamline  their  operating  procedures  and 
therefore  reduce  operating  costs,  economic 
conditions  have  effectively  precluded  insti- 
tutions from  restructuring  their  assets  (I.e.. 
loans)  during  that  same  timeframe. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained In  the  previous  high  Interest  rate 
cycle,  most  thrifts  already  have  severely  de- 
pleted net  worths.  According  to  statistics  as 
of  Septeml>er  30,  1984  complied  by  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Institutions,  about  30% 
of  the  total  number  of  the  nation's  savings 
institutions  have  regulatory  net  worths 
below  the  regulatory  minimum  of  3%  of 
assets.  Total  regulatory  net  worth  fell  from 
>32.4  billion  at  the  end  of  1980  to  a  low  of 
$23.7  billion  in  September  1982  and  then 
rose  to  $37.6  billion  at  the  end  of  September 
1084. 

The  thrifts'  problems  are  compounded  by 
the  Increased  competition  for  retail  deposits 
from  commercial  banks  which  are  seeking 
more  stable  deposits  to  offset  deposit  out- 
flows from  large  depositors  concerned  about 
commercial  bank  vulnerability  to  non-per- 
forming foreign  and  domestic  loans.  This  in- 
creased competition  necessarily  forces  up  in- 
terest rates  paid  to  retail  depositors.  In 
tum,  thrifts  either  have  to  meet  this  compe- 
tition or  face  dislntermedlation  (i.e..  the 
withdrawal  of  funds  by  savere  for  reinvest- 
ment in  depository  accounts  or  securities 
paying  higher  yields). 

The  NWC  program  should  be  extended 
for  three  years  until  October  15.  1988.  Ex- 
tension of  the  program  early  in  1985  would 
provide  the  federal  insurance  agencies  with 
adequate  notice  of  the  program's  extension 
and  would  avoid  forcing  the  regulators  to 
devote  their  already  strained  resources  to 
developing  contingency  plans  to  deal  with 
the  thrift  problem  in  the  event  Congress 
does  not  act  to  extend  the  program  prior  to 
the  sunset  date. 

Sections  2(a)  and  3(a)— Definition  of  "Op- 
erating Losses". 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  FSLIC  and  the  FDIC  with  impor- 
tant additional  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion Of  the  NWC  program.  The  Net  Worth 


Certificate  Act  allows  those  agencies  to  pro- 
vide capital  assistance  to  savings  Institutions 
with  low  net  worth  that  have  been  suffering 
"operating"  losses. 

Ironically,  as  the  governing  statute  Is  cur- 
rently administered,  institutions  that  Incur 
losses  as  the  result  of  selling  financial 
assets,  including  mortgages,  mortgage- 
backed  sectuities.  and  municipal  and  other 
bonds,  which  were  acquired  In  the  past.  and. 
because  of  current  higher  interest  rates, 
now  have  market  values  below  book  carry- 
ing value,  may  not  have  any  portion  of 
those  losses  covered  by  capital  assistance. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  operating 
losses  are  treated  essentially  as  Including 
only  losses  Incurred  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  which  the  regulaton  are  inter- 
preting as  excluding  lo— es  resulting  from  fi- 
nancial asset  sales. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  situation  is  to 
prevent  institutions  that  need  and  qualify 
for  assistance  from  tieing  able  to  seH  some 
of  their  low-yielding  assets  and  enter  into 
restructuring  transactions  of  real  economic 
benefit— transactions  that  would  produce 
earnings  over  time  to  return  the  net  worth 
certificates  Issued  by  the  institution.  It  Is,  of 
course,  counterproductive  to  force  institu- 
tions to  tie  up  assets  In  unprofitable  ways 
when  their  assets  could  be  redeployed  In  a 
manner  that  would  strengthen  those  insti- 
tutions and  ultimately  reduce  their  need  for 
capital  assistance.  The  amendment  would 
cure  this  problem  by  making  it  absolutely 
clear  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  NWC  leg- 
islation, operating  losses  shall  include  losses 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  items  such  as 
mortgages,  mortgage-backed  securities,  and 
municipal  and  other  types  of  bonds. 

Sections  2(b)  and  3(b)— Discretion  to  Pro- 
vide Eligibility  to  Borderline  Institutions. 

These  amendments  to  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  would  provide  more  flexibility  to  the 
FSLIC  and  FDIC  in  setting  a  floor  for  eligi- 
bility to  Issue  NWCs.  Under  present  law,  a 
"qualified  institution,"  I.e..  one  eligible  to 
issue  NWCs,  must  have  net  worth  of  at  least 
0.5  percent  of  assets  after  the  purchase  of 
iU  NWCs.  To  meet  this  threshold,  an  insti- 
tution may  have  to  take  undesirable  short- 
term  and  artificial  actions,  such  as  the  sale 
of  branches  or  buildings  and  termination  of 
pension  plans,  with  accompanying  long- 
term  negative  consequences. 

With  this  change,  the  regulaton  may  ex- 
ercise discretion  and  permit  a  0.49  or  0.45 
percent  net  worth  level,  for  example,  if  such 
condition  exists  in  an  institution  which  has 
submitted  an  acceptable  business  plan.  Such 
a  plan  would  be  Judged  by  the  supervisory 
agency  to  be  likely  to  result  in  an  improved 
net  worth  position  for  the  institution  within 
a  reasonable  time.  With  regulatory  discre- 
tion applied  to  a  more  flexible  minimum  net 
worth  standard,  the  NWC  program  will  op- 
erate with  greater  efficiency  and  fairness. 
Institutions  struggling  for  survival  but  with 
a  sound  long  range  business  plan  should  not 
t>e  denied  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  program  automatically  because  of  a 
temporary  fall  below  minimum  net  worth. 

Sections  2(c)  and  3(c)— Increased  Assist- 
ance for  Institutions  Suffering  Severe  Fi- 
nancial Difficulties. 

These  amendments  would  remove  the  "70 
per  centum"  limitation  In  recognition  that 
Institutions  with  net  worth  levels  as  low  as  1 
percent  of  assets  or  less  are  In  need  of  sig- 
nificant assistance— as  much  as  100  percent 
of  operating  losses  under  circumstances  as 
determined  by  the  supervisory  agency. 
These  amendments  would  remove  the  reluc- 


tance of  the  agencies  to  piuvhaae  NWCs  In 
amounts  equal  to  operating  losses  In  cases 
where  such  full  assistance  Is  necessary  and 
appropriate.  The  agencies  would  also  be  leas 
Inclined  to  force  sick  institutions  into  ex- 
pensive Involuntary  mergen. 

The  aim  of  the  NWC  program  Is  to  enable 
depository  Institutions  to  work  their  way 
out  of  their  financial  problems  with  some 
assistance  from  their  supervisory  agencies. 
These  amendments  are  most  supportive  of 
that  objective  In  that  they  promote  self 
help  and  survival  over  unwanted  merger. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Yorlc.  Senator 
D'Amato.  In  offering  legislation  to 
extend  the  Net  Worth  Certificate  Pro- 
gram. This  program  has  been  of  real 
importance  to  our  Nation's  thrift  in- 
dustry, and  I  believe  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  let  it  expire  on  October  15, 
1985,  which  is  what  will  happen  if 
Congress  does  not  act. 

The  thrift  industry  has  made  re- 
markable progress  in  the  past  2  years. 
Savings  and  Loans  have  undertaken 
extensive  efforts  to  help  themselves 
by  revamping  their  portfolios,  cutting 
their  costs,  and  by  improving  their 
competitiveness  by  offering  new  cost- 
effective  products  and  services.  Thrifts 
have  diversified  to  a  degree  while 
maintaining  their  commitment  to 
housing. 

While  self-help  has  been  extremely 
important  for  the  industry,  however,  it 
is  worth  recalling  the  vital  role  the 
Net  Worth  Certificate  Program  has 
played  In  helping  to  start  thrifts  on 
the  road  back  to  economic  health.  The 
Net  Worth  Program  bought  many 
thrifts  the  most  important  thing  they 
needed— time.  It  gave  them  time  to  un- 
dertake their  self-help  efforts,  time  to 
adjust  to  the  deregulation  of  interest 
rates,  and  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  changes  in  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations that  were  contained  in  the 
Gam-St  Germain  Act  of  1982. 

The  Net  Worth  Certificate  Program 
enabled  troubled  thrifts  to  arrest  the 
erosion  of  their  net  worth  without  cost 
to  the  Federal  treasury.  It  enabled 
many  thrifts  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  helped  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  keep  the 
nvunber  of  costly,  assisted  mergers  or 
acquisitions  below  what  would  have 
otherwise  been  necessary. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  let  this 
program  expire  this  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Thrifts  are  doing  better;  but 
while  the  industry  overall  Is  operating 
in  the  black,  between  one-quarter  and 
one-third  of  all  thrifts  lost  money  last 
year.  Further,  the  interest  rate  envi- 
ronment is  still  very  uncerUin. 

The  economic  health  of  the  thrift 
industry  is  therefore  stiU  rather  frag- 
ile, and  the  Net  Worth  Certificate  Pro- 
gram Is  therefore  still  needed.  Many 
institutions  still  will  need  the  time  this 
program  can  provide  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  restructure  their  portfolios. 


reduce  their  costs,  and  strengthen 
their  net  worth. 

I  believe  this  is  important  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  a  panacea,  but  it  has 
worked,  and  will  work  to  provide  real 
assistance  to  thrifts,  assistance  that  is 
StiU  needed.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  compre- 
hensive answer  to  the  thrifts  continu- 
ing problems.  It  simply  provides  them 
with  the  breathing  room  they  need  to 
address  those  problems. 

The  industry  has  made  effective  use 
of  the  program.  It  has  not  cost  the 
federal  Government  a  dime.  In  fact.  I 
would  strongly  argue  it  has  saved  us 
money.  A  3-year  ektension  of  this  pro- 
gram is  a  reasonable  and  appropriate 
step.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  quickly  on  this  legislation. 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  630.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rewards  to  individuals  provid- 
ing information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of 
killing  or  kidnaping  a  Federal  drug  law 
enforcement  agent:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 


PKDKRAI.  DRUG  LAW  ENPOBCnUHT  AGENT 

PRoracnoN  ACT 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  pay  rewards  to  individuals  pro- 
viding information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  guilty 
of  kidnaping  or  killing  a  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  agent. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  this  pro- 
posal  with  both  the  past  and  future  in 
mind.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  an 
escalation  of  our  war  on  drugs  has 
brought  threats  and  retaliation  to  our 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  this 
great  struggle.  If  we  are  to  wage  an  ef- 
fective battle  against  illegal  narcotics 
trafficking.  I  believe  that  we  must 
take  whatever  measures  necessary  to 
ensure  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
Federal  drug  law  enforcement  officers. 
I  urge  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  help  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  recent  tragedy  which 
took  the  life  of  one  of  our  brave  DBA 
agents. 

This  Federal  Drug  Law  Eiif  orcement 
Agent  Protection  Act  of  1985  would 
amend  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
by  providing  that  awards  of  up  to 
$100,000  be  made  to  any  Indlvldtial 
who  provides  original  Information 
which  leads  to  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  a  person  who  kidnaps  or  kills  a 
Federal  drug  law  enforcement  agent. 
The  money  for  the  reward,  or  rewards, 
would  be  taken  from  the  repository  of 
forfeiture  proceeds  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  drug  traffickers 
have  become  so  brazen  that  they 
kidnap  and  kill  a  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agent  in  a  nation  that  has  been 
our  neighbor  and  friend  for  centuries, 
then  it  is  time  we  let  them  know  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  it.  The  Federal 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Agent  Protec- 


tion Act  would  provide  a  needed  pro- 
tection to  our  brave  men  and  women 
all  over  the  world,  who  dally  risk 
death  and  danger  in  their  efforts  to 
enforce  the  drug  laws  of  our  country, 
vnth  this  legislation.  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  further  infiltrate  the  drug 
traffickers'  world.  We  already  know 
that  members  of  this  underworld  will 
destroy  innocent  children,  kidnap  and 
kill  Federal  law  enforcement  agents, 
and  conunit  any  brutal  crime  for  drug 
prbfits.  With  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal,  we  will  let  it  be  known  that 
we  will  pay  for  information  to  bring 
these  thugs  to  Justice.  This  informa- 
tion could  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  put 
them  permanently  out  of  existence. 

Under  my  proposed  legislation,  drug 
traffickers  foot  the  bill.  The  money 
for  the  rewards  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation would  come  from  forfeiture  pro- 
ceeds with  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  includes  any  property  seised  in  a 
drug  raid,  or  narcotics  sting  oper- 
ations, whether  it  is  contraband,  vehi- 
cles used  for  drug  shipments,  or  cash 
seized  in  a  drug  transaction. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  acknowledge 
that  we  must  stop  drug  trafficking  and 
abuse.  As  we  strive  to  achieve  this 
goal,  we  must  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  men  and  women  who  work 
so  hard,  against  such  overwhelming 
odds,  to  enforce  the  drug  laws  of  oiu- 
country.  The  Federal  Drug  Law  En- 
forcement Agent  Protection  Act  of 
1985  would  provide  some  necessary  as- 
sistance in  this  effort,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  In  enacting  this 
bilL 


ByMr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
,  Affairs. 

S.  632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  a 
mandatory  section  338  election  in  hos- 
tile stock  takeovers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TEintnt  OPPKX  RXPOBlf  ACT  Am  TBI 
AMENSHKMTS  TO  THE  nmBMAL  REVENnX  CODE 

«  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  a  bar- 
rage of  takeovers  is  blasting  its  way 
through  the  corridors  of  corporate 
America.  The  frenetic  pace  of  corpo- 
rate takeovers  this  year  and  last  has 
set  new  dollar  volume  records  for 
mergers  and  acquisitions. 

Without  a  doubt  many  of  these  take- 
overs redeploy  underutilized  assets, 
enhance  efficiency,  raise  values,  and 
give  shareholders  a  fairer  return  than 
they  would  otherwise  receive. 

Hostile  takeovers,  on  the  other 
hand,  demoralize  companies,  disrupt 
local  communities  and  pressure  top  ex- 
ecutives into  wasteful  defensive  tactics 
and  a  focus  on  the  short-term  rather 
than  a  long-term  future.  Hostile  take- 
overs—assaults on  the  company  by 
corporate  raiders— have  reached  epi- 
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demlc  proportions  leaving  most  oorpo- 
nte  chiefs  worried  from  one  day  to 
the  next. 

To  fend  off  hostile  assaults.  VS.  cor- 
porate chiefs  are  purposely  Inflating 
their  debt,  paying  billions  In  ransom, 
and  squeesing  even  more  short-term 
earnings  out  of  their  operations— all  at 
a  heavy  cost  to  long-term  competltlve- 


I  wonder  who  is  minding  the  store. 
CEO's  are  spending  enormous 
amounts  of  time  worrying  about  who 
Is  going  to  acquire  them,  who  they  are 
going  to  acquire  in  order  to  avoid 
being  acquired  themselves,  huddling 
with  accountants  and  their  financiers, 
huddling  with  their  lawyers. 

Hostile  takeovers,  utilizing  high-risk 
financial  vehicles,  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  our  tax  laws,  are  aimed  at  short- 
term  profits  for  professional  specula- 
tors at  the  expense  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic performance.  This  activity  Is 
not  in  the  national  Interest. 

In  order  to  finance  their  recapital- 
izations and  buyouts,  management  Is 
selling  assets,  cutting  back  on  capital 
expenditures,  and  cutting  back  on  op- 
erating expenditures  like  research  and 
development. 

If  we  are  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  future,  industry  must  expand  its 
Investment  in  Innovation  and  new 
technology,  not  forgo  R&D  expendi- 
tures in  order  to  satisfy  speculating 
bounty  hunters. 

Our  competitors  in  the  international 
marketplace  experience  few  if  any 
hostile  takeovers.  These  very  same 
countries  have  learned  the  effective- 
ness of  cooperative  vehicles  for  re- 
search and  development,  as  the  cost  of 
conducting  R&D  gets  even  higher, 
quite  different  from  the  kind  of  hos- 
tile environment  In  this  country  where 
raiding  companies  soak  up  scarce  re- 
sources. 

To  avoid  a  hostile  takeover,  manage- 
ment's attention  must  be  riveted  on 
the  short  term,  lest  quarterly  results 
lag;  crucial  investments  in  the  firm's 
long-term  health  may  be  deferred  or 
not  made  at  all.  Preparation  for  a  pos- 
sible takeover  attempt  Involves  count- 
less hours  spent  studying,  discussing, 
and  implementing  offenses  and  de- 
fenses. Meanwhile,  development  of 
new  products  and  services,  or  improve- 
ments In  technology,  process  or  effi- 
ciency fail  to  receive  the  undivided  at- 
tention they  must.  Once  a  hostile  bid 
is  imderway,  some  managements 
employ  measures  that  may  represent 
costs  which  they  will  take  many  years 
to  recover. 

The  implications  for  our  Nation's 
continued  competitiveness,  prosperity, 
security,  and  quality  of  life  demand 
critical  response  rather  than  accept- 
ance of  the  status  quo.  Today's  price 
per  share  is  all  that  matters;  the  stock 
markets  accommodate  speculators 
rather  than  investors. 


The  neutrality  which  the  Williams 
Act  was  enacted  to  ensure  no  longer 
exists  in  the  market  for  corporate  con- 
trol. By  adoption  of  the  Williams  Act 
in  1968.  Congress  intended  to  protect 
investors.  But  a  major  aspect  of  the 
effort  to  protect  the  investor  was  to 
avoid  favoring  either  management  or 
the  takeover  bidder.  There  is  a  decided 
tilt  in  favor  of  the  hostile  bidder  in 
this  most  recent  wave  of  hostile  take- 
overs. 

There  are  many  explanations  for 
this,  not  the  least  of  which  is  found  in 
our  income  tax  laws.  Our  Government 
actually  subsidizes  hostile  bids  by  per- 
mitting not  only  the  full  deductibility 
of  interest  on  debt  borrowed  by  a 
raider  to  finance  deals,  but  also  a 
write-up  of  the  target's  assets  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  taxes  and 
increased  cash  flow.  Furthermore,  the 
tax  laws  may  allow  targets  to  deduct 
the  greenmall  settlement  payments  as 
a  business  expense. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  tactics  used  by  corporate  raiders  to 
ffiin  control.  But  the  defensive  tactics 
used  by  management  to  thwart  hostile 
takeovers  also  do  great  damage  to 
their  own  company.  Is  it  fair  that  cor- 
porate management  has  virtually  un- 
limited discretion  to  use  or  sell  corpo- 
rate assets  to  defend  against  a  takeov- 
er? In  the  case  of  a  hostUe  takeover,  it 
iB  clear  that  management's  interest  in 
perpetuating  Its  control  may  conflict 
with  the  interest  of  the  shareholders, 
the  employees,  and  the  future  of  the 
company. 

The  Williams  Act  neutrality  has 
been  further  eroded  by  the  ciurent  op- 
eration of  the  securities  markets 
themselves,  and  their  Increasing  domi- 
nance by  institutional  investors,  that 
principally  stacks  the  deck  for  the 
raider.  A  recent  SEC  study  estimates 
that  institutional  ownership  increased 
from  30  percent  to  38  percent  between 
1980  and  1983.  Institutional  fund  man- 
agers have  ciistomary  short-term  hori- 
zons. The  narrow  focus  of  the  insti- 
tional  holder  also  facilitates  arbitra- 
geurs in  acquiring  interests  in  the 
target.  A  target  is  thus  put  "in  play" 
on  a  field  owned  by  "new"  sharehold- 
ers, whose  only  interest  is  to  see  the 
tender  offer  succeed  regardless  of  the 
cost.  Almost  inevitably,  a  target  will 
"lose"  such  a  game.  And  in  the  process 
whole  communities,  employees,  suppli- 
ers, and  the  Nation's  economic  health 
suffer  great  losses  as  well. 

Our  responses  to  this  hostile  activity 
during  the  98th  Congress  were  reac- 
tive and  piecemeal.  Those  proposals 
focused  on  defensive  practices  em- 
ployed by  management  of  target  com- 
panies, thereby  ignoring  the  role 
played  by  raiders  and  their  allies,  the 
arhitrageurs. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today,  the  Tender  Offer  Reform  Act 
of  1985,  is  intended  to  Improve  the 
ground  rules  for  conducting  hostile 


takeovers.  These  rules  wotild  assure  in- 
formed decision  making  by  those  In  a 
poslUon  to  focus  on  the  long-range 
economic  implications  of  a  hostile 
takeover  transaction. 

Under  the  Tender  Offer  Reform  Act 
of  1985.  all  tender  offers  for,  or  accu- 
mulations exceeding  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  a  target's  stock  would  be  sub- 
ject to  an  approval  process  by  both 
the  bidding  and  target  companies.  If 
the  total  value  of  the  contemplated 
tranasetion  amounted  to  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  net  book  value— or  al- 
ternatively market  value— of  the 
bidder,  approval  of  a  majority  of  its 
outside  directors  would  be  required. 
Transactions  exceeding  that  dollar 
amount  would  require  a  majority 
shareholder  vote. 

On  the  target  side,  a  majority  of  the 
outside  disinterested  directors  would 
have  to  approve  any  tender  offer  for 
more  than  20  percent  of  its  stock. 

No  tender  offer  to  acquire  control  of 
the  company  or  to  acquire  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  outstanding  voting 
securities  of  the  company  could  be 
consununated  unless  this  approval 
process  has  first  been  complied  with. 

Approval  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
bidding  company  is  absolutely  essen- 
tiaL  Hostile  bids  often  involve  massive 
redirection  of  capital  resources,  huge 
Interest  expenses,  and  enormous  com- 
mitments and  shifting  of  management 
time  and  energy.  In  many  Instances 
hostile  raiders  have  incurred  stagger- 
ing indebtedness  and  been  obliged  to 
engage  in  huge  asset  dispositions  to 
service  that  Indebtedness.  The  share- 
holders' enterprise  is  frequently  radi- 
cally altered  by  a  tender  offer,  but 
they  have  no  voice  in  that  alteration. 

This  idea  is  hardly  radical  since 
imder  most  State  corporation  statutes, 
shareholders  presently  have  a  vote  in 
such  fundamental  transactions  as 
mergers,  consolidations,  liquidations, 
recapitalizations,  and  the  sale  of  all  or 
substantially  all  of  a  corporation's 
assets. 

On  the  target  side  this  legislation 
would  place  responsibility  to  accept  or 
reject  a  bid  in  the  hands  of  outside  di- 
rectors. This  is  a  better  approach  to 
protect  the  varied  interests  at  stake  on 
the  target  side  than  a  shareholder 
vote.  Experience  has  shown  that  arbi- 
trageurs acquire  large  blocks,  if  not 
control,  of  a  target  almost  immediate- 
ly upon.  If  not  before,  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  a  takeover.  They  have  but  one 
interest— to  see  the  tender  offer  suc- 
ceed or  to  promote  a  competing  bid  at 
a  higher  figure. 

As  for  the  target  management,  its 
Judgment  fades  as  its  position  and 
status  are  threatened:  its  decision 
under  those  circumstances  are  solely 
self-serving.  As  the  takeover  battle  es- 
calates, challenged  incumbents  have 
not  hesitated  to  piu^ue  actions  that 


weaken  their  corporation  solely  to  pre- 
serve their  management  positions. 

Only  the  disinterested  directors  can 
be  counted  on  to  do  what's  best  for 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  corpora- 
tion given  this  envirotunent  and  the 
conflicting  interests  to  be  served. 

The  approval  process  in  this  legisla- 
tion requires  greater  disclosure  than 
that  now  required  imder  the  securities 
laws.  Any  tender  offer  materials  or  fil- 
ings, as  well  as  any  solicitations  in  con- 
nection with  a  shareholder  vote— 
whether  required  of  the  bidder  be- 
cause of  the  relative  size  of  the  trans- 
action or  arising  in  the  context  of  a 
proxy  contest  to  replace  directors  of 
the  target  who  have  rejected  an 
offer— would  Include  much  more  de- 
tailed disclosure  as  to  the  bidder's 
goals  and  business  plans  with  respect 
to  the  combined  firms. 

Although  current  rules  require  a  va- 
riety of  information  to  be  furnished  to 
shareholders  in  connection  with 
tender  offers,  this  disclosure  has  not 
been  adequate  in  many  respects.  More 
meaningful  disclosure  would  include, 
for  example,  financial  statements 
giving  projected  profit  and  loss  bal- 
ance sheets  reflecting  anticipated  op- 
erations for  the  ensuing  3  years  fol- 
lowing the  proposed  purchase.  Fur- 
thermore, shareholders  and  directors 
would  have  provided  to  them  the  an- 
ticipated effects  of  the  takeover  trans- 
action on  the  innovation,  productivity, 
efficiency,  and  profitability  of  either 
or  both  firms,  as  weU  as  upon  the 
shareholders,  employees,  creditors, 
suppliers,  customers,  and  the  commu- 
nities in  which  either  operated,  or  any 
other  relevant  constituency. 

Finally  to  ensure  truthful  disclosure, 
any  shareholder  who  was  induced  to 
act  and  was  injured  by  any  untruthful 
or  misleading  disclosures  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  process  would  be 
given  express  standing  in  court  to 
enjoin  further  acquisition  or  order  di- 
vestment of  securities  purchased. 

I  am  also  introducing  today  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  address  the  way  present  tax  laws 
reward  hostile  corporate  raiders. 
Where  the  target's  outside  directors 
have  rejected  a  bid,  any  ensuing  take- 
over initiatives  by  a  raider  should  not 
be  subsidized  by  the  Government  but 
should  succeed  or  fail  on  its  merits. 
Nor  should  our  tax  laws  encourage 
management  to  make  huge  settlement 
payments  in  the  form  of  greenmail 
and  payment  of  the  raider's  expenses. 
If  disinterested  directors  have  rejected 
the  bid,  such  payments  would  hardly 
be  defensible  under  the  business 
Judgement  rule,  and  should  not  be  re- 
warded by  our  tax  laws.  These  tax 
changes  would  ensure  the  oft-espoused 
Oovemment  neutrality  diu-ing  such  a 
takeover  battle. 

There  are  three  aspects  to  my  tax 
proposal,  each  designed  to  accomplish 
a  different  objective,  but  all  designed 


to  8t«n  the  tide  of  these  unproductive 
hostile  takeover  attenuits.  First,  the 
bill  would  make  any  so^adled  green- 
mail  payments  made  by  a  corporation 
nondeductible  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses. It  is  my  understanding  that 
these  payments  should  be  nondeduct- 
ible imder  current  law,  but  some  ag- 
gressive corporate  tax  attorneys  are 
advising  their  clients  that  the  pay- 
ments are  deductible  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  made  under  emergency 
circumstances  to  save  the  corporation. 
I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
they  are  not  tax  deductible. 

Second,  this  bill  would  require  a 
mandatory  election  under  section  338 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
in  the  case  of  hostile  takeovers.  Such  a 
mandatory  election  would  have  the 
effect  of  treating  the  stock  purchase 
as  a  purchase  of  the  assets  of  the  cor- 
poration, with  the  result  that  a  tax 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  gain  gen- 
erated by  the  sale  of  the  assets.  Sec- 
tion 337  would  not  apply  to  any  gain 
generated.  Furthermore,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  the  basis  of  the  assets  ac- 
quired in  the  hostile  takeover  be'  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid. 

Finally  the  bill  would  deny  an  inter- 
est deduction  for  debt  used  to  finance 
a  hostile  takeover.  For  all  purposes  of 
the  legislation,  hostile  is  defined  as 
any  takeover  which  is  disapproved  by 
a  majority  of  the  continuing  independ- 
ent, that  is  disinterested,  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  to  hos- 
tile takeovers  does  not  imply  lack  of 
support  for  free  market  forces.  A  free 
maricet  economy  is  the  foimdatlon  of 
our  country's  greatness  and,  as  such, 
should  proceed  with  minimum  Gov- 
ernment interference.  I  fully  support 
the  ability  of  corporations  to  merge 
and  the  right  of  shareholders  to  re- 
place inefficient  management  when 
necessary. 

But  these  hostile  takeovers  are  un- 
dermining our  economic  system  and 
our  competitiveness  in  a  way  that  we 
can  ill  afford.  The  massive  debt  being 
borne  by  target  companies  either  as  a 
result  of  a  successful  hostile  takeover 
or  to  defend  against  one,  further  exac- 
erbates the  direction  in  which  our 
economy  is  moving.  Our  Government 
faces  massive  budget  deficits.  Our 
trade  deficits  are  alarming.  The  influx 
of  foreign  capital  to  finance  these  defi- 
cits threaten  to  make  us  the  biggest 
debtor  nation  in  the  world.  This  lever- 
aging of  America  is  a  trend  we  cannot 
responsibly  ignore.  The  Senate  must 
move  ahead  to  address  the  devasting 
effects  of  these  corpwrate  raids. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  obvious- 
ly not  perfect.  I  welcome  all  sugges- 
tions and  improvements.  But  these 
bills  represent  an  excellent  starting 
place  for  the  debate.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  and  hope  hear- 


ings on  both  the  securities  and  tax  as- 
pects can  be  scheduled  promptly. 

I  request  that  the  text  of  these  bills 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO.  as  follows: 

8.631 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepruentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  OMenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Tender  Offer 
Reform  Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  SecUon  13(d)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.8.C.  78m(d))  is 
sniended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall,  within  ten  days" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall,  on  the 
same  day  of  such  aoquisitkm.  make  a  public 
announcement  containing  such  information 
as  tbe  Commiasion  may  by  rules  and  regula- 
tians  prescribe  and  wittitn  two  days"  in 
paragraph  (1): 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(C)  if  tbe  purpose  of  the  purchases  or 
prospective  purchases  is  to  acquire  control 
of  the  business  of  the  issuer  or  to  acquire 
more  tlian  30  per  centum  of  tbe  voting  secu- 
rities of  the  issuer— 

"(i)  any  plans  or  proposals  which  such 
persons  may  have  to  liquidate  such  issuer, 
to  sell  its  assets  to  or  merge  it  with  any 
other  persons,  to  change  the  location  of  its 
principal  executive  office  or  of  a  material 
amount  of  its  business  activities,  to  change 
its  management  or  policies  of  employment, 
to  materially  alter  its  relationship  with  sup- 
pliers or  customers  or  the  communities  in 
which  it  operates,  or  to  make  any  other 
majcv  change  in  its  business,  corporate 
structure,  management,  or  personnel: 

"(ii)  the  anticipated  effecU  of  any 
changes  described  pursuant  to  subpara- 
gnwb  (i)  as  well  as  the  anticipated  effects  of 
the  proposed  transaction  generally  and  op- 
erations subsequent  thereto,  upon  the  inno- 
vation, productivity,  efficiency,  and  profit- 
ably of  such  person  and  the  issuer,  includ- 
ing the  effects  on  shareholders,  employees, 
creditors,  suppUns,  and  customers  of  each, 
and  ccmununities  wherein  either  is  present; 
and 

"(ill)  financial  statements,  including  pro- 
jected profit  and  loss  and  balance  sheets  re- 
flective of  anticipated  operations  of  such 
person  and  the  issuer  for  the  ensuing  three 
years  following  the  proposed  purchase,  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles;": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through  (9). 
respectively; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

"(3)  Prom  the  time  any  person  becomes 
obligated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  to  make 
a  public  announcement  and  send  the  state- 
ment to  the  issuer  and  the  exchange  and 
file  the  statement  with  the  Commission,  or 
to  transmit  and  file  an  amendmoit  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2),  then  the  person  so  ob- 
ligated shall  not  acquire,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  beneficial  ownership  of  addition- 
al voting  securities  of  the  issuer  until  two 
days  after  such  statement  or  amendment,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  sent  and  filed. 

"(4)  If  any  person  is  required  to  make 
public  aimouncement  and  send  and  fOe  a 
statement  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  or  an 
amendment  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  and 
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the  itatement  or  amendment,  u  the  cue 
may  be.  sUtes  that  the  purpoae  of  the  pur- 
chases or  prospective  purchases  Is  to  acquire 
control  of  the  business  of  the  issuer  or  to  ac- 
quire more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  voting 
securities  of  the  issuer  than  such  person 
may  acquire  no  additional  voting  securities 
of  the  Issuer  imless— 

"(A)  such  person  has  approved  such  acqui- 
sition by— 

••(i)  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  person's  disinterested  directors;  and 

"(ii)  If  the  total  value  of  securities  to  be 
acquired  exceeds  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
book  value  of  such  person  as  reflected  In  its 
most  recent  financial  statements  or  if  the 
majority  of  the  person's  board  of  directors 
is  not  comprised  of  disinterested  directors, 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
total  voting  power  of  such  person's  voting 
securities.  A  special  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders shall  be  held  for  this  purpose  not 
less  than  ten  days  following  a  mailing  to  all 
shareholders  which  shall  include  the  Infor- 
mation provided  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1): 
and 

"(B)  such  issuer  has  approved  such  acqui- 
sition by  a  majority  vote  of  its  disinterested 
directors. 

If  disinterested  directors  do  not  constitute  a 
majority  the  issuer's  board  of  directors  or  if 
a  vote  on  the  proposed  transaction  is  not 
taken  within  twenty  days  after  the  public 
announcement  and  filing  provided  in  para- 
graph <1),  the  transaction  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  approved  by  the  Issuer.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  disinterested 
director'  means  a  member  of  a  board  of  di- 
rectors who  (I)  Is  not  an  employee  or  officer 
of  the  corporation,  (II)  Is  not  a  relative  or 
spouse  of  any  executive  officer  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  (III)  receives  no  compensation 
from  the  corporation  except  as  a  director. 

"(5)  If  any  statement  or  amendment  sent 
and  filed  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  para- 
graph (2),  as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  con- 
tain a  statement  that  the  purpose  of  the 
purchases  or  prospective  purchases  is  to  ac- 
quire control  of  the  business  of  the  issuer  or 
to  acquire  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
voting  securities  of  the  Issuer,  then,  during 
the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
such  statement  or  amendment,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Is  filed  with  the  Commission,  the 
acquiring  person  may  not— 

"(A)  commence  a  tender  offer  for  or  a  re- 
quest or  invitation  for  tenders  of  the  issuer 
of  any  percentage  of  outstanding  voting  se- 
curities which,  when  added  to  the  amount 
of  voting  securities  of  the  issuer  beneficially 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  for  the 
account  of  such  person,  will  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  ouUtanding  voting  securities 
of  the  issuer;  or 

"(B)  acquire,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  voting  securities 
such  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
voting  securities  beneficially  owned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  or  for  the  account  of  such 
person,  will  exceed  20  per  centum  of  such 
voting  securities. 

unless  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  are 
first  complied  with.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(10)  Any  person  who.  after  acquiring,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  beneficial  ownership 
of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  any  voting  se- 
curity of  a  class  which  Is  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)—  ,    ^ 

"(A)  fails  to  make,  on  the  date  of  the  ac- 
quisition, a  public  announcement  containing 
the  information  prescribed  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  commission; 
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"(B)  fails  to  send,  within  two  days  of  auch 
acqutiltion.  to  the  iaauer  and  the  exchange, 
and  to  file  with  the  Commiasion,  a  aUte- 
ment  containing  the  information  required 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  an  amendment  required 
by  paragraph  (2).  and  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission;  or 

"(C)  sends  to  the  Issuer  and  files  with  the 
Commission  such  a  statement  or  amend- 
ment which,  when  such  sUtement  or 
amendment  was  sent  and  filed,  contained  an 
untrue  statement  or  material  fact  or  omit- 
ted to  sUte  a  material  fact  required  to  be 
stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make  the 
statements  therein  not  misleading,  shall  be 
liable  to  any  person  who.  in  reliance  on  such 
statement,  purchased,  sold,  or  retained 
voting  securities  of  the  acquiring  person  or 
the  Issuer.  In  addition,  the  Issuer  and  any 
such  person  may  sue  In  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  further  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Issuer's  voting  securities  by  the 
acquiring  person  and  such  court  shall, 
unless  in  Its  discretion  it  determines  that  It 
would  be  inequitable,  order  the  acquiring 
person  to  divest  Itself  of  voting  securities 
purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  following 
(1)  any  failure  to  send  or  file  a  statement  or 
amendment  required  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2).  and  (11)  the  sending  or  fUing  of 
any  statement  or  amendment  containing  an 
untrue  statement  of  material  fact  or  omit- 
ting to  sUte  a  material  fact  required  to  be 
stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make  the 
sUtement  therein  not  misleading.". 

(b)  Section  14(d)  of  such  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
78n(d))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
thereof  the  following:  "A  person  required  to 
file  the  Information  specified  In  section 
l3(d)(lXC)  shall  Include  such  information 
In  the  first  materials  seeking  approval  or  ac- 
ceptance of  the  tender  offer  or  request  or 
Invitation  for  tenders  which  Is  sent  or  other- 
wise provided  to  the  shareholders  of  such 
person  or  the  holders  of  securities  of  an- 
other issuer.": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (9):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following: 

"(8)  If  any  person  commences  a  tender 
offer  for  or  a  request  or  invitation  for 
tenders  of— 

"(A)  any  and  all  of  the  ouUtanding  voting 
securities  of  a  company  which  are  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title. 

"(B)  less  than  all  the  ouUtanding  voting 
securities  of  such  Issuer  if  such  person 
sUtes  an  Intent  to  acquire  control  of  the 
Issuer,  or 

"(C)  any  amount  of  any  voting  securities 
of  a  company  which,  when  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  voting  securities  of  such  com- 
pany beneficially  owned  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, by  or  for  the  account  of  such  offering 
person  will  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  of  such  company, 
then  such  person  may  not  consummate  the 
tender  offer  unless  the  provisions  of  section 
13(d>(4)  are  first  complied  with. ". 

S.  632 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEITION  I.  MANDAT«RY  SECTION  3M  ELECTION  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  HOSTILE  STOCK  PUR- 
CHASES. 

(a)  Gehehal  Role.— Section  338  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
cerUIn  stock  purchases  treated  as  asset  ac- 
quisitions) is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (i)  as  suttsection  (J)  and  by  inserting 


after  subaection  (h)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  Special  Rule  for  HosUle  Qualified 
Stock  Purchases.— 

"(1)  IH  OEHERAL.- In  the  case  of  any  hos- 
tile qualified  stock  purchase- 

"(A)  the  purchasing  cort>oration  shall  be 
treated  as  having  made  an  election  with  re- 
spect to  such  purchaae  under  this  section, 

"(B)  section  337  shall  not  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
gain  recognized  on  the  deemed  sale  under 
subsection  (aKl).  and 

"(C)  the  basis  of  the  asseU  of  the  target 
corporation  determined  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  tax 
imposed  on  the  target  corporation  on -the 
gain  recognized  on  such  deemed  sale. 

"(2)  Hostile  qualified  stock  pu«chask.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(A)  IH  OEKERAL.— The  term  'hostile  quali- 
fied stock  purchase'  means  any  qualified 
stock  purchaae  If  all  (or  any  portion  of)  the 
stock  Included  In  such  purchase  was  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  a  hostile  offer. 

"(B)  Hostile  offe«.— The  term  'hostile 
offer'  means  any  offer  to  purchase  (or  oth- 
erwise acquire)  the  stock  of  a  corporation  if 
such  offer  Is  disapproved  by  a  majority 
(consisting  of  at  least  2  members)  of  the 
continuing  independent  members  of  the 
IxMU-d  of  directors  of  such  corporation.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be 
treated  as  Independent  If  such  member  Is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  (except  for  ownership  of  stock  in 
the  corporation)  has  no  substantial  finan- 
cial or  (»mmercial  ties  to  the  corporation." 

(b)  Effective  DATt— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  hostile 
qualified  stock  purchases  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 338(1  K2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  with  respect  to  which  the  acquisi- 
tion date  (as  defined  In  section  338(h)(2)  of 
such  Code)  Is  after  March  6. 1985. 

SBC.  t.  DISALLOWANCE  OF  DEDUCTION  FOB 
GREENMAIL  PAYMENTS  AND  INTER- 
EST ON  CERTAIN  HOSTILE  ACQUISI- 
"nONS. 

(a)  Oemekal  Rule.— Part  IX  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Items  not  deducti- 
ble) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  2SSH.  GREENMAIL  PAYMENTS  AND  INTEREST 
ON  INDEBTEDNESS  INCURRED  IN  CER- 
TAIN HOSTILE  TAKEOVERS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  chapter  for— 

"(1)  any  greenmail  payment,  or 

"(2)  any  Interest  paid  or  accrued  on  in- 
debtedness Incurred  or  continued  to  acquire 
(or  carry)  stock  or  asseU  acquired  pursuant 
to  a  hostile  offer. 

"(b)  Greewiiail  Paymewts.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  greenmail 
payment"  means  any  payment  made  by  a 
corporation  in  redemption  of  stock  of  such 
corporation  which  Is  held  by  a  4-percent 
shareholder— 

"(A)  If  such  shareholder  held  such  stock 
(as  determined  under  section  1223)  for  a 
period  of  less  than  2  years,  and 

"•(B)  If,  at  some  time  during  the  2-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  such  sale  or  ex- 
change, there  was  a  public  tender  offer  for 
st(x:k  in  such  corporation. 
Such  term  shall  also  Include  any  payment 
to  a  4-percent  shareholder  or  other  person 
for  any  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  such 


Individual  in  connection  with  such  redemp- 
tion or  such  public  tender  offer. 

"(2)  4-FBRCEiiT  SRARKHOLDiR.— The  term  '4- 
percent  shareholder'  means  any  penon  who 
owns  (directly  or  through  the  application  of 
section  318)  stock  possessing  4  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  coml>lned  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote,  except 
tliat  such  term  shall  not  include  any  person 
who,  throughout  the  1-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  redemption,  was— 

"(A)  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation,  or 

"(B)  a  4-percent  shareholder  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  exception). 

"(3)  Public  tender  offkr.— The  term 
"public  tender  offer'  means  any  offer  to  pur- 
chaae (or  otherwise  acquire)  stock  in  the 
corporation  if  such  offer  was  required  to  be 
filed  or  registered  with  any  Federal  or  SUte 
agency  regulating  securities. 

"'(C)  Hostile  Offir  Drfined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  hostile  offer' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  sec- 
tion 338(1),  except  that  the  term  'asseU' 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  term  'stock'  in 
the  case  of  an  asset  acquisition.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amensmkht.- The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  a  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  280H.  Oreeiunail  paymenU  and  inter- 
est on  indebtedness  Incurred  in 
certain  hostile  takeovers." 

(C)  Effective  Date.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  indebtedness  incurred  or  continued 
to  acquire  (or  carry)  stock  which  is  acquired 
after  March  6, 1985.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MoTHiHAH.  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  633.  A  bill  to  continue  the  author- 
ization for  Federal  Crime  Insurance 
under  the  National  Housing  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  CRIME  INSURANCE  AUTHORIZATION 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
extend  a  program  of  vital  significance, 
the  Federal  Crime  Insiuunce  I*rogram. 
The  Federal  Crime  Insurants  Program 
[FCIP]  was  first  implemented  in  1971. 
However,  FCIP,  which  makes  property 
crime  insurance  available  to  residents 
and  small  businesses  in  high-crime 
areas,  is  now  scheduled  to  expire  on 
September  30,  1985. 

'The  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Pro- 
gram is  vital  to  U.S.  cities  where  regu- 
lar private  crime  insurance  is  unavail- 
able or  is  priced  totally  beyond  the 
reach  of  residents  and  small  business- 
es. Congress  developed  this  program 
because  of  the  need  for  affordable 
crime  insurance;  it  serves  to  retain  and 
help  attract  homeowners  and  business- 
es to  inner-city  areas.  In  fact,  both  the 
crime  and  nood  insurance  programs 
were  created  to  promote  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  areas  of  our  country  that  oth- 
erwise would  be  abandoned  by  resi- 
dents and  proprietors  of  commercial 
establishments.  These  programs  offer 
eligible  puticipants  insurance  cover- 
age for  property  that  would  generally 


be  considered  iminsurable  in  the  eyes 
of  private  insurers  due  to  their  loca- 
tion in  areas  of  high  risk  for  the  casu- 
alties that  they  protect. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  crime  in- 
surance program  is  only  used  by  a  few 
States,  thus,  its  existence  is  no  longer 
justified.  However,  this  rationale  could 
also  apply  to  the  flocxl  insurance  pro- 
gram. In  1983.  four  States  accounted 
for  more  than  79  percent  of  the  claims 
paid  out  of  the  national  flood  insur- 
ance program.  In  addition,  over  the 
entire  life  of  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram, seven  States  have  received 
nearly  70  percent  of  all  claims  iiaid 
Mr.  President,  are  we  to  say  that  be- 
cause only  a  handful  of  States  benefit 
from  the  flood  insurance  program,  it 
should  be  terminated  without  any  pro- 
vision for  insurance  against  these  un- 
avoidable risks?  Certainly  not.  Both 
the  Federal  flood  and  crime  insurance 
programs  were  created  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizenry. 

Presently  30  States  and  UJS.  territo- 
ries participate  in  the  crime  insurance 
program.  However,  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  need  iis  even  greater.  With 
broader  participation,  the  crime  insur- 
ance program  could  expand  its  premi- 
um base  and  diversify  its  risk,  there- 
fore helping  this  program  become  self- 
sufficient.  It  was  never  claimed  that 
the  crime  or  flood  insurance  programs 
would  be  entirely  self-sustaining.  Con- 
gress decreed  that  premiums  for  these 
types  of  coverage  were  to  be  afford- 
able, rather  than  actually  sound.  It  is 
the  flood  insurance  program  that  has 
placed  the  greater  strain  on  the  Feder- 
al budget.  In  1983,  total  obligations  for 
the  flood  insurance  program  exceeded 
total  premium  income,  by  $223  mil- 
lion, whereas  the  crime  insurance  pro- 
gram was  only  $22  million  in  the  red. 
In  addition,  the  crime  insurance  pro- 
gram has  shown  a  dramatic  and  con- 
sistent improvement  in  recent  years. 

It  has  also  been  claimed— again 
wrongly— that  the  crime  insurance 
program  is  the  States'  responsibility. 
This  is  nonsense.  We  must  all  have 
(x>ncem  for  the  victims  of  crime. 
Crime  is  a  national  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  crime  in- 
surance extends  beyond  the  States 
currently  participating  In  the  program 
and  this  program  is  still  needed  today. 
Throughout  the  country,  we  still  have 
mom  and  pop  groceries,  comer  candy 
stores,  ancl  crime.  We  need  crime  in- 
surance for  their  protection.  Nothing 
has  changed  to  undercut  the  rationale 
for  this  program;  nothing  has  changed 
that  would  suggest  a  decreasing  need 
for  this  program;  nothing  has  changed 
in  the  demonstration  of  urgency  for 
the  Crime  Insurance  Program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  providing  as- 
surance to  communities  throughout 
this  great  Nation  that  urban  commu- 
nities can  continue  to  grow  and  pros- 
per. There  is  no  justification  for  the 


termination  of  authority  for  the  Fed- 
eral Crime  Insurance  Program. 

This  legislation  does  not  request  in- 
creased funding.  Mr.  President.  The 
Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program 
serves  as  an  insurer  of  last  resort.  It 
provides  crime  insurance  to  businesses 
and  residents  in  distressed  areas  with 
high  crime  rates  where  private  cover- 
age is  often  not  available  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.633 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrress  assembUd,  "That  (a) 
the  matter  preceding  the  hyphen  in  section 
laol(bXl)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  "parts  A,  C.  and  D"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part  A":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1985."  the  foUow- 
ing:  "and  parU  C  and  D  shall  terminate  on 
September  30,  1987.". 

(b)  Section  1201(bKlXA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1988". 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  634.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44. 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  elimi- 
nate certain  ammunition  recordkeep- 
ing requirements:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  AMMTTNITION 
RBOOROKXKPINC  REQUISRMXNTS 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  reduce  the  burdensome  record- 
keeping requirements  imposed  on  fed- 
erally liceiised  firearms  dealers.  This 
legislation  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
maintenance  and  retention  of  records 
in  (x>nnection  with  the  retail  sale  of 
ammunition. 

This  requirement  was  first  imposed 
as  a  provision  of  the  Oun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  In  the  16-plus  years  that  this 
ammunition  provision  has  been  in 
effect,  it  has  served  no  legitimate  in- 
vestigative purpose.  It  has,  however, 
cost  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  le- 
gitimate small  businessmen  who  sell 
ammunition  a  good  deal  of  their  valua- 
ble time  and  limited  file  space. 

The  so-called  gun  control  issue  is  a 
controversial  issue;  I  am  proud  to 
count  myself  among  those  who  sup- 
port the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  To  this  end,  thought- 
fully (rafted  and  comprehensive  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho,  and  I  am  proud  to 
<x>ULnt  myself  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  49, 
the  Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act 
of  1985.  As  a  realist,  however,  I  fear 
that  some  in  the  other  body  may  ma- 
neuver to  thwart  us  in  our  efforts  to 
get  S.  49  enacted  into  law. 

It  would,  however,  be  at  variance 
with  common  sense  to  oppose  a  bill 
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eliminating  the  need  for  maintenance 
of  records  which  serve  absolutely  no 
good  purpose.  I.  therefore,  urge  and 
fully  anticipate  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  my  bill,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

a634 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Revreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  oMembled,  That  sec- 
Uon  92l(aH17)  of  TlUe  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  redeslgnmted  as  section 
921(aKn)<A),  and  a  new  subparagraph  (B) 
Is  added  to  section  921<aK17)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  The  term  'small  arms  ammunition" 
means  ammunition  of  .50  caliber  or  less.  In- 
cluding conventional,  sporting  shotgiin  am- 
munition and  components  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)." 

Sk.  2.  Section  922(bKS)  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  (other 
than  .22  caliber  rimfire  ammunition  and 
■mall  arms  ammunition  sold  or  delivered  in 
a  single  transaction  in  quantities  of  5.000 
rounds  or  less)  to  any  person  unless  the  li- 
censee notes  in  his  records,  required  to  be 
kept  pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chapter, 
the  name,  age.  and  place  of  residence  of 
such  person  if  the  person  U  an  individual,  or 
the  identity  and  principal  and  local  places 
of  business  of  such  person  if  the  person  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity." 

S«c.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  923(g) 
of  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Each  licensed  importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, licensed  dealer,  and  licensed  col- 
lector shall  maintain  such  records  of  Impor- 
Utlon,  production,  shipment,  receipt,  sale, 
or  other  disposition,  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition (other  than  .22  caliber  rimfire  ammu- 
nition and  small  arms  ammunition  sold  or 
delivered  in  a  single  transaction  in  quanti- 
ties of  5,000  rounds  or  less)  at  such  place, 
for  such  period,  and  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe." 

Sk.  4.  The  amendments  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
which  begins  more  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 

Mr.   WncKKR,   Mr.   Proxmire, 

Mr.  Sarbanks.  Mr.  Iavih.  Mr. 

KntKY.    Mr.    MoTifiHAif.    Mr. 

Hart,  and  Bdr.  Rixgle): 
S.  635.  A  blU  to  express  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the 
system  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

AXTI-APARTHKIO  ACT  OF  ISSS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  introducing  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1985.  This  leglslaUon 
Is  Intended  to  send  a  clear  signal  to 
the  Government  and  the  people  of 
South  Africa  that  the  United  SUtes 
wiU  use  appropriate  economic  pressure 
as  part  of  the  effort  to  achieve  racial 


Justice  In  that  country  and  the  peace- 
ful elimination  of  apartheid. 

This  legislation  has  foiu-  basic  provi- 
sions: 

First,  it  prohibits  new  U.S.  bank 
loans  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa: 

Second,  it  prohibits  new  investment 
by  U.S.  firms  in  South  Africa: 

Third,  it  prohibits  the  importation 
of  South  African  gold  coins,  called 
kruggerands.  into  the  United  States: 

And.  finally,  it  forbids  the  sale  of 
computers  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa. 

We  are  introducing  this  legislation 
because  we  believe  that  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  apartheid  demands  a  vig- 
orous response  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  time  for  concrete  and  ef- 
fective action  by  Congress  has  come. 

What  disturbed  me  most  on  my  visit 
to  South  Africa  in  January  was  the 
consensus  among  most  black  leaders  I 
met  that  America  is  increasingly  per- 
ceived as  being  on  the  side  of  the 
racist  minority  government,  and  that 
our  current  policy  is  providing  aid  and 
comfort  to  apartheid. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  support 
our  present  course  that  quiet  diploma- 
cy is  finally  working,  that  an  irreversi- 
ble process  of  change  is  now  underway 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment has  initiated  reforms  that  will 
ultimately  end  apartheid. 

But  where  is  the  progress,  when  over 
150  blacks  have  been  killed  by  the 
South  African  police  since  last 
August— and  3.500  more  have  been  de- 
tained? 

Where  is  the  progress  when.  In  a 
single  brutal  incident  last  month.  18 
blacks  were  killed  and  234  were  in- 
jured at  crossroads  because  of  the  gov- 
ernment's cruel  policy  of  forced  l<x»- 
tion. 

Where  is  the  progress  when  8  mil- 
lion black  South  Africans  have  already 
been  denationalized  because  of  their 
government's  homelands  policy,  and 
when  this  policy,  designed  to  make 
South  Africa  permanently  white,  con- 
tinues even  as  we  meet  today. 

And  where  is  the  progress  when.  Just 
2  weeks  ago,  the  entire  political  leader- 
ship of  the  United  Democratic  Front 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  high 
treason.  The  South  African  Govern- 
ment claims  that  it  is  willing  to  consid- 
er talks  with  opposition  leaders— but 
its  acts  of  repression  speak  louder 
than  its  rhetoric  of  change. 

No.  the  fundamental  structure  of 
apartheid  and  the  continued  exclusion 
of  the  black  majority  from  any  mean- 
ingful role  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation  has  not  changed.  In  fact,  the  vi- 
olence of  recent  months  shows  tliat 
apartheid  has  only  gotten  worse. 

The  United  SUtes  was  founded  on 
principles  of  individual  Uberty  and 
human  rights.  If  we  are  true  to  those 
principles,  we  cannot  continue  policies 
that  actually  encourage  Americans  to 


Invest  in  racism  or  profit  from  apart- 
heid. America  should  be  playing  a 
much  more  positive  role  in  the  effort 
to  achieve  peaceful  change,  political 
freedom  and  racial  Justice  inside 
South  Africa.  The  leglslaUon  we  are 
offering  today  is  an  initial  step  in  that 
direction:  there  will  be  stronger  steps 
to  come  if  South  Africa  continues  its 
repressive  wajm.* 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  basic  lesson  of  our  history  that  free- 
dom always  costs  something.  As  a 
people,  we  have  bravely  and  proudly 
borne  the  costs  of  freedom  for  oiu- 
own  people  and  people  aroimd  the 
world.  And  for  that  we  are  respected. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  United  SUtes. 
through  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  and  Congresses,  has 
adopted  a  cost-free  approach  to  apart- 
heid. Wonderful  words  and  diplomatic 
entreaties  have  done  little  more  than 
salve  our  consciences  while  the  oppres- 
sion goes  on.  As  Bishop  Tutu  has  said, 
there  can  be  no  neutrality  with  re- 
spect to  apartheid:  We  are  either  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressed,  or  the  op- 
pressor. The  time  has  come  for  the 
United  SUtes  by  our  actions  to  get  on 
the  side  of  freedom  for  South  Africa's 
disenfranchised  majority. 

The  introduction  today  of  legislation 
putting  Into  place  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  in  the  House  and 
Senate  is  a  watershed  in  our  relations 
with  South  Africa.  A  process  begins 
today  whereby  the  United  SUtes 
makes  clear  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  that  an  amicable  rela- 
tionship with  us  depends  on  swift  and 
significant  reform. 

And.  Mr.  President,  the  proof  of  our 
sincerity  and  our  resolve  is  that  we  are 
willing  to  pay  a  pric«  for  the  protec- 
tion of  imiversal  ideals  of  Justice  and 
human  dignity.  To  be  an  American  is 
to  do  no  less.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure.* 
•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  supporting  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1985  because  I  am  convinced  apart- 
heid is  morally  wrong  and  that  Amer- 
ica must  use  Its  Influence  to  encoiuage 
peaceful  change  in  South  Africa's  be- 
nighted racial  policies. 

What  bothers  me  and  many  others 
about  South  Africa  is  not  simply  that 
racial  discrimination  exists  there. 
Rather  it  is  the  extent  to  which 
racism  has  been  institutionalized,  en- 
shrined in  law  and  made  all  pervasive 
in  the  apartheid  system.  The  purpose 
of  that  system  is  to  ensure  that  4M 
million  whites  maintain  their  absolute 
and  capricious  rule  over  21  million 
blacks.  Political  rights  in  the  apart- 
held  system  are  based  solely  on  race 
and  black  people— no  matter  how  ac- 
complished they  are— have  none. 

Since  blacks  have  no  political  rights 
it  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
achieve  a  gradual  peaceful  change  in 
that  country's  system.  Soviet  preached 


violent  change  is  presented  as  an  alter- 
native. We  know  that  violence  would 
not  be  beneficial  to  white  or  black 
South  Africans  nor  to  UJS.  interests  in 
Africa. 

President  Eisenhower  condemned 
the  apartheid  system  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Our  subsequent  Presi- 
dents have  all  tried  to  persuade  the 
South  African  Government  to  change 
that  system  without  effect.  In  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  President  Reagan  sfdd 
America  grieves  "over  the  human  and 
spiritual  cost  of  apartheid." 

Despite  these  condemnations  of 
apartheid  by  our  Presidents  over  the 
past  30  years.  American  companies 
have  invested  billions  in  South  Africa 
and  we  have  become  that  country's 
largest  trading  partner.  UJB.  banks 
have  loaned  billions  to  businesses  in 
that  country  and  have  even  loaned 
hundreds  of  millions  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Government.  These  actions, 
while  taken  in  good  faith,  have 
strengthened  the  South  African  econ- 
omy and  iU  ruling  elite.  To  those 
black  leaders  looking  desperately  for 
help  from  our  country,  as  the  world's 
citadel  of  freedom,  it  might  appear 
that  profits  are  our  only  national  in- 
terest in  South  Africa.  We  must  show 
that  is  not  true. 

Secretary  of  SUte  Shultz  in  a  recent 
speech  sUted  that: 

Throughout  our  own  history  we  have 
always  believed  that  freedom  is  the  birth- 
right of  all  peoples  and  that  we  could  not  be 
true  to  ourselves  or  our  principles  unless  we 
stand  for  freedom  and  democncy,  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  others.  And  so,  time 
and  again  in  the  last  200  years,  we  have  lent 
our  support— moral  and  otherwise— to  those 
around  the  world  struggling  for  freedom 
and  Independence. 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary  and  hope 
the  administration  will  lend  support  to 
blacks  in  South  Africa  in  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom  by  getting  behind  this 
bill.  Its  provisions  are  not  radical.  It 
does  not  require  our  companies  to  get 
out  of  South  Africa  nor  does  it  cut  off 
trade  with  that  country.  It  does  re- 
strict new  American  investment  in  and 
new  bank  loans  to  businesses  in  that 
coimtry.  It  permits  the  President  to 
waive  these  restrictions  if  South 
Africa  takes  specific  steps  to  provide 
political  rights  for  its  black  citizens. 

Our  country  has  trade  and  invest- 
ment controls  in  place  against  many 
countries  around  the  world  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  Vietnam. 
Poland,  and  Cambodia  because  of 
their  human  rights  violations.  So  this 
bill  is  consistent  with  America's 
present  practices  elsewhere  and  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  noted  with  our  200- 
year-old  tradition  of  helping  freedom 
fighters. 

It  will,  I  believe,  send  a  strong  signal 
to  South  Africa's  white  regime  that 
unless  changes  are  made  in  its  apart- 
heid system,  the  economic  isolation  of 
the  country  will  worsen.  I  will  work  to 
have  my  Senate  colleagues  adopt  this 


bUl  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
and  Is  also  in  America's  interest.* 

•  Mr.  8ARBANEB.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  called  the  Antl-Apartheld  Act  of 
1985  for  good  and  spedfic  reason:  To 
make  clear  that  the  United  SUtes  not 
only  rejects  South  African  apartheid 
in  principle  but  will  not  condone  it  in 
practice.  The  message  is  clear  and 
strong:  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  must  change  its  racist  policies 
or  face  further  economic  isolation. 

Apartheid  cjmically,  ssrstematically. 
and  brutaUy  denies  to  the  black  popu- 
lation of  South  Africa  the  essential 
civil  and  political  righte  which  are  fim- 
damental  to  a  decent  life.  Apartheid's 
purpose  is  to  maintain,  at  any  cost,  the 
political  and  economic  domination  of  a 
white  minority  over  the  vast  black  ma- 
jority of  the  nation's  population. 

Apartheid  isn't  Just  a  theory  of 
social  relations  or  government.  On  a 
daily  basis  it  involves  innumerable  ap- 
palling acts  of  inhimianlty— the  break- 
ing up  of  families,  forced  relocation  to 
distant  territories,  arbitrary  detention, 
violence,  and  abuse.  Atwve  all,  apart- 
heid involves  constant  denial  of 
himian  dignity  and  respect. 

The  South  African  Government 
must  understand  that  Americans  do 
not  accept  apartheid,  and  will  not 
countenance  superficial  cosmetic 
changes  that  leave  the  underlying 
sjrstem  intact.  The  biU  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  an  essential  step  for- 
ward in  the  critical  effort  to  convince 
South  Africa  that  the  system  of  apart- 
heid must  be  dismantled.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Anti- 
Apu-theid  Act  of  1985.  Bfany  of  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  are  identi- 
cal to  the  South  Africa  restrictions 
which  were  attached  to  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
with  overwhelming  bipartisan  support 
on  October  27,  1983. 

On  March  1,  1984,  I  took  to  the 
Senate  floor  to  "urge  my  colleagues 
who  will  be  Senate  conferees  on  this 
most  vital  legislation  to  accede  to  the 
House  and  accept  title  III  of  the 
Ebcport  Administration  Act,"  the  U.S. 
Policy  Toward  South  Africa  Act  of 
1983.  Unfortunately,  the  sanction  pro- 
visions died  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  implemenUtion  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  demon- 
strate to  South  African  blacks  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  prepared  to  exert 
new  pressxires  for  their  political  en- 
franchisement. These  restrictions  will 
indicate  to  the  world  that  the  United 
SUtes  does  not  have  a  double  stand- 
ard for  human  rights  by  race  and  that 
it  is  prepared  to  adopt  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  as  well  as  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Opponents  of  these  restrictions  have 
argued  that  the  provisions  would  an- 
tagonize blaclcs  by  depriving  them  of 
employment.  But  the  employment  ef- 


fects, according  to  a  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  report,  would  be 
minimal  because  the  actual  economic 
impact  of  the  restrictions  is  modest. 
Furthermore,  black  leaders  have  indi- 
cated that  blacks  would  be  prepared  to 
suffer  in  the  short  run  for  longrun 
purpose.  As  the  late  Steve  Blko  said: 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  the  loas 
of  foreign  investment  would  hurt  blacks  tbe 
moat  It  would  undoubtedly  hurt  blacks  in 
tbe  short  run  because  many  of  them  would 
stand  to  lose  their  Joba.  But  it  should  be  un- 
dentood  in  Europe  and  North  America  that 
foreign  investment  supports  the  present 
economic  system  of  political  injustice. ...  If 
Washington  is  really  interested  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  a  Just  society  in 
South  Africa,  it  would  discourage  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa.  We  blacks  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  suffer  the  consequences! 
We  are  accustomed  to  suffering. 

Similar  sUtements  were  expressed 
by  Nobel  Peace  Prize  recipient  Bishop 
Desmond  Tutu  during  a  recent  hear- 
ing of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Africa. 

Mr.  President,  Stanley  Greenberg, 
who  is  the  associate  director  of  Yale 
University's  Southern  Africa  Research 
Program,  has  rebutted  this  argument 
that  foreign  investment  and  economic 
growth  by  themselves  will  improve  the 
plight  of  blacks  in  South  Africa.  He 
testified  before  the  House  Subcmnmit- 
tee  on  Africa  in  September  1983: 

This  easy  association  between  economic 
growth  and  political  reform  lacks  a  historic 
foundation  in  South  Africa;  more  than  a 
century  of  industrial  development  has  been 
accompanied  by  more,  not  less,  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  pressures  for  change  and 
reform  are  rooted  not  in  this  economic  logic 
but  in  the  political  struggles  that  have  ac- 
companied it— protests,  dvO  disorders, 
strikes,  and  organization,  internal  and  ex- 
temaL  Businessmen  in  South  Africa  have 
demanded  or  proved  receptive  to  racial 
reform  only  when  black  political  opposition 
compelled  it.  If  the  United  States  hopes  to 
encourage  reform  in  South  Afrits  it  must 
align  our  country,  not  simply  with  abstract 
economic  forces  and  the  sUte,  but  the  polit- 
ical initiatives  of  the  black  maiority. 

I  appreciate  the  administration's 
most  recent  sUtements  indicating  that 
the  South  African  Government  must 
do  more  to  improve  the  lives  of  its 
black  majority.  However,  the  United 
SUtes  must  go  beyond  words  in  dem- 
onstrating to  South  Africa  our  con- 
cern and  intentions.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  which  we  are  introducing 
today  provides  some  of  the  additional 
real  actions  which  are  necessary  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today: 

SinacART  or  the  Aiin-APARTHEn>  Act  or 
1985 

(1)  No  Bank  Loans  to  the  South  African 
Government.— No  VS.  person  may  make  a 
loan  to  the  Government  of  South  Africa  or 
to  any  government  entity  unless  the  loan  in- 
volves educational,  housing  or  health  facili- 
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ties  that  are  readily  available  to  all  peraoni 
regardlets  of  race. 

(3)  Restrictions  on  New  Investment.— No 
VS.  person  may  make  any  investment  In 
South  Africa  after  the  effective  date  of  thU 
leglalatlon.  Investment  is  defined  to  include 
"making  a  loan  or  other  extension  of 
credit".  This  provision  may  be  waived.  (See 
Waiver  below.) 

(3)  Ban  on  the  Importation  of  Kmser- 
rands.— No  person  may  import  Into  the 
United  SUtes  any  South  African  kruger- 
rand  or  any  other  gold  coin  minted  In  South 
Africa.  See  Waiver. 

(4)  Ban  on  Computer  Sales  to  South  Afri- 
can Government.— No  computer,  software, 
or  goods  Intended  to  service  computers  may 
be  exported,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  for 
the  use  of  the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa 
or  any  of  its  entities. 

WAIVER 

The  restrictions  on  new  investment  and 
the  ban  on  the  Importation  of  knigerrands 
are  subject  to  a  waiver  provision.  The  Presi- 
dent may  waiver  these  prohibitions  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  12  months  if  he  de- 
termines that  any  one  (or  more)  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  met  and  Congress 
agrees  by  way  of  a  Joint  resolution: 

(1).  The  CJovemment  of  South  Africa 
eliminates  the  system  that  prevenU  black 
employees  and  their  families  from  living 
near  their  place  of  employment. 

(2).  The  Government  of  South  Africa 
eliminates  the  policies  that  prevent  black 
people  from  seeking  employment  wherever 
they  can  find  it  in  South  Africa. 

(3).  The  policies  of  denationalization  are 
eliminated. 

(4).  The  Oovemment  of  South  Africa 
halts  all  removals  of  black  populations  on 
account  of  race  or  ethnic  origin. 

(5).  The  Oovemment  of  South  Africa 
eliminates  all  residence  restrictions  based  on 
race  or  ethnic  origin. 

(6).  The  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  has 
entered  into  meaningful  negotiations  with 
black  leaders  about  a  new  political  system 
that  would  permit  the  full  national  partici- 
pation of  all  South  Africans  in  the  social, 
political  and  economic  life  In  that  country. 

(7).  An  internationally  recognized  settle- 
ment for  Namibia  has  been  achieved. 

(8).  The  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  has 
freed  all  political  prisoners. 
Additional  waivers  can  be  implemented  as 
additional  conditions  are  met.  The  legisla- 
tion includes  expedited  procedures  for  Con- 
gress governing  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  abol- 
ished if  the  President  determines— with  a 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress— that  the 
system  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  has 
been  abolished. 

ItECOTIATIOHS 

The  President  is  directed  to  attempt  to 
persuade  other  countries  to  adopt  similar 
policies  by  means  of  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  being  a  (x>sponsor  of 
this  measure  does  not  necessarily  limit 
my  support  to  only  these  provisions.  It 
may  be  that  a  consensus  develops  for 
other  actions  as  well,  or  that  some  of 
the  provisions  we  propose  warrant 
modification. 

Because  of  additional  concerns 
about  this  country's  dealings  with 
South  Africa,  I  joined  Senator  Prox- 
MiRZ  in  introducing  S.  147  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session.  S.  147  would 


reimpose  foreign  policy  controls,  effec- 
tive in  the  Carter  admlnlstrfttlon.  on 
certain  exports  to  the  South  African 
police  and  military  entities.  It  would 
also  tighten  controls  on  nuclear-relat- 
ed exports  to  South  Africa,  which  has 
refused  to  sign  the  nuclear  nonprollf- 
eratlon  treaty.  It  also  includes  some- 
time similar  to  those  introduced  in  the 
bill  today. 

There  is  a  need  for  these  additional 
controls.  In  1977,  the  X3S.  Security 
Council,  with  D.S.  support,  imposed  a 
mandatory  ban  on  the  sale  to  South 
Africa  of  arms  and  of  equipment  for 
use  by  that  coimtry's  military  or 
police  forces.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
been  circumvented  under  the  current 
administration. 

In  1982,  a  U.S.  export  license  was 
Issued  for  the  sale  of  2.500  electric 
cattle  prcxls,  also  luiown  as  shock 
batons,  that  were  used  for  crowd  con- 
trol by  South  African  police,  and  in 
another  case  mechanical  gear  that 
could  be  used  for  ISSmm  howitzers 
was  given  an  export  license.  An  admin- 
istration official  indicated  "human 
error"  on  the  part  of  the  Commerce 
Department  in  the  approval  of  the 
electric  cattle  prods. 

According  to  a  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [OAO]  report  on  U.S. 
nuclear  exports  released  in  September 
1983.  South  Africa  was  the  third  larg- 
est recipient  of  U.S.  nuclear  exports 
between  July  1.  1981.  and  June  30. 
1982.  The  administration  approved 
seven  nuclear-related  exports  to  South 
Africa  diu-ing  that  time  period.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Department  of  Energy 
granted  a  license  in  October  1983  for 
U.S.  companies  to  service  the  Koeberg 
nuclear  power  reactor,  despite  tremen- 
dous congressional  opposition.  The 
Department  of  Energy  granted  a  total 
of  13  licenses  for  nuclear  transfers  to 
South  Africa  in  1983. 

In  a  January  1984  report  issued  by 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee [APSC]  entitled.  Military  Exports 
to  South  Africa— A  Research  Report 
on  the  Arms  Embargo,"  Washington 
Office  Director  of  APSC  Jim  Matlack 
revealed: 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  Administration 
has  t>een  presiding  over  a  brisk  flow  of  mili- 
tary technology  to  South  Africa.  The 
volume  of  this  trade  is  much  greater  than 
has  ever  been  reported,  according  to  disclo- 
sures under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  in  November  1983.  The  information  re- 
leased shows  that  the  SUte  Department  has 
authorized  conunercial  sales  of  more  than 
$28.3  million  worth  of  military  equipment  to 
South  Africa  during  fiscal  years  1981-1983- 
the  highest  levels  to  South  Africa  on  record. 
The  State  Department  has  contin- 
ued to  license  the  sale  of  munitions 
list  items  to  South  Africa,  as  the  docu- 
ments released  to  APSC  have  shown. 

The  Carter  administration  was  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  flow.  In  1978, 
the  State  Department  issued  4.6  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  munitions  list  li- 
censes for  sales  to  South  Africa,  fol- 


lowed by  $26,000  in  1979:  there  are  no 
licenses  on  record  for  1980.  Aoeordlng 
to  disclosures  made  by  the  SUte  De- 
partment's Office  of  Munitions  Con- 
trol to  AF8C.  officials  there  author- 
ized 29  separate  exports  of  munitions 
list  commodities  to  South  Africa 
during  fiscal  years  1981-83. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  wave  of  re- 
pression unleashed  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  has  led  to  the  death 
of  hundreds  of  black  opponents  of 
apartheid  and  injury  and  arrest  of 
thousands.  The  recent  South  African 
constitutional  changes  have  led  only 
to  fraudulent  reforms  which  continue 
to  deny  the  nation's  23  million  blacks 
the  right  to  vote. 

Our  national  interests  require  firm 
measures  to  disassociate  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  the  repugnant  practice 
of  apartheid.  This  is  not  simply  a 
moral  obligation.  It  is  a  strategic  im- 
perative, as  well,  for  future  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  the  emerging  nations  of 
black  Africa  and  the  black  majority  of 
South  Africa.* 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  a  significant  piece  of  legislation— 
both  for  the  people  of  South  Africa 
and  for  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
T(xlay.  our  Government  is  perceived 
increasingly  as  an  agent  of  the  status 
quo  in  South  Africa.  We  are  perceived 
as  tolerating  apartheid  in  all  but  rhet- 
oric. This  biU  challenges  that,  placing 
the  United  SUtes  firmly  on  the  side  of 
the  South  African  people  against  the 
system  of  apartheid. 

The  anti-apartheid  bill  is  important 
both  for  what  it  says  and  for  what  it 
does.  It  will  stop  the  flow  of  American 
loans  to  South  Africa,  loans  that  today 
help  maintain  apartheid.  It  wiU  pre- 
vent American  computers  from  being 
used  to  keep  track  of  men  and  women 
for  the  purpose  of  segregating  them 
according  to  race.  It  will  prohibit 
Americans  from  financing  sUte-spon- 
sored  racism  through  investing  in 
South  African  knigerrands.  And  it  will 
provide  incentives  to  South  Africa  to 
change  policies  on  housing,  employ- 
ment, population  relocation,  political 
prisoners,  and  Namibia. 

What  we  are  saying  with  the  filing 
of  this  bill  is  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  constructive  engage- 
ment, its  theory  of  trickle-down 
human  rights,  has  not  worked  and 
must  be  abandoned.  We  are  saying 
that  it  is  time  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
engage  in  a  policy  of  constructive  dis- 
engagement until  the  South  African 
Government  gives  up  all  forms  of 
sUte-sponsored  racism. 

Prom  my  seat  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  I  will  seek  hearings 
on  this  legislation  in  order  that  we  il- 
Iimiinate  the  role  American  business 
now  plays  in  the  maintenance  of 
apartheid. 

Following  these  hearings,  I  believe 
the  committee  will  recommend  pas- 


sage of  this  legislation  to  enable  our 
Government  to  use  American  econom- 
ic power  on  the  side  of  the  people  of 
South  Africa,  rather  than  their  racist 
govertunent. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  proudly 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985. 
This  legislation  is  in  the  long-term  in- 
terest of  this  coimtry.  It  also  gives  us  a 
method  by  which  to  assist  the  op- 
pressed majority  of  South  Africa.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  reflects  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing national  consensus  and  is  truly  an 
idea  whose  time  is  upon  us. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
evil  practices  of  the  Goverrmient  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  encom- 
pass the  most  serious  abuse  of  hiunan 
rights  known  in  today's  world.  Apart- 
heid—racial segregation  and  economic 
exploiUtion  mandated  by  law— allows 
4.5  million  whites  to  deny  to  22  million 
blacks  every  basic  right  of  citizenship. 

Black  South  Africans  cannot  vote. 
They  cannot  seek  political  office  to 
have  a  voice  in  guiding  their  destiny. 

The  Oovenunent's  homelands  policy 
has  resulted  in  over  9  million  blaclcs 
being  stripped  of  their  citizenship  in 
the  land  of  their  birth.  They  have 
been  assigned— without  their  con- 
sent—to government  selected,  so-called 
independent  homelands.  Lands  which 
are  barren,  isolated,  and  totally  in- 
capable of  supporting  meaningful  agri- 
culture, housing,  or  industry. 

A  virtual  police  sUte  exists.  The 
price  of  peaceful  protest  is  often  har- 
assment, intimidation,  detention  with- 
out trial— and  all  too  frequently— out- 
right murder. 

Apartheid  is  a  disease  that  doesn't 
linock  before  it  enters  the  lives  of 
black  South  Africans.  It  robs  them  of 
their  dignity,  their  sense  of  personal 
autonomy  and  meaning  in  their  lives. 
As  the  world's  foremost  beacon  of 
freedom,  the  United  SUtes  can  no 
longer  silently  tolerate  these  deplora- 
ble circumstances.  Moreover,  we  can 
no  longer  mainUin  our  present  policy 
of  constructive  engagement. 

Constructing  engagement  is  fact  de- 
structive. It  destroys  the  lives  of  black 
South  Africans  and  it  reduces  U.S. 
credibility  and  influence.  More  impor- 
tant, it  indirectly  finances  apartheid. 
It  gives  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment the  means  by  which  it  acquires 
the  armaments  and  technology 
through  which  its  reign  of  terror  is  en- 
forced. 

As  Nobel  Prize  winner.  Bishop  Des- 
mond Tutu  has  said,  "those  who  are 
oppressed  shall  be  free"!  And  they 
shall.  The  people  of  South  Africa 
themselves  will  win  their  freedom, 
with  or  without  our  support. 

I  believe  though,  that  the  legislative 
initiatives  introduced  in  this  session  of 
Congress  may  well  represent  the  last 
chance  for  achieving  peaceful  change. 

Our  objective  should  be  to  use  our 
resources  to  work  toward  convening  an 


all  parties  conference  In  which  the 
South  African  people  themselves  nego- 
tiate a  new  constitutional  arrange- 
ment that  enfrancliises  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society.  To  do  otherwise, 
only  weakens  our  credibility  and 
places  us  on  the  wrong  side  of  history. 
It  would  also  lessen  our  ability  to  work 
with  those  who  will  eventually  lead  a 
post-apartheid  South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  the  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1985  contains  economic  sanc- 
tions. Members  of  this  body  have  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  such  tactics. 
There  are  several  observations  I  am 
compelled  to  make  in  this  regard. 

First,  there  is  the  argument  that 
economic  sanctions  would  harm  the 
very  people  they  are  intended  to  help. 
The  fact  is,  less  than  1  percent  of 
South  Africa's  22  million  blacks  are 
employed  by  U.S.  industry  and  corpo- 
rations. The  number  of  individuals 
who  woidd  suffer  directly  from  divest- 
ment, therefore,  is  relatively  small. 
The  much  more  compelling  argument 
is  that  growing  numbers  of  blacks 
demonstrate  by  daily  acts  of  resist- 
ance, that  they  have  concluded  that 
their  overall  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic condition  has  grown  so  intoler- 
able they  are  willing  to  suffer  what- 
ever consequences  are  required  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  freedom. 

There  is  a  second  argument,  that 
few  black  South  Africans  have  them- 
selves adv(x»ted  divestment  strategy.  I 
respectfully  suggest  to  my  (»lleagues 
that  the  explanation  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  South  African  law  makes  it  a 
crime- pimishable  by  5  to  25  years  im- 
prisonment for  treason— to  advocate 
divestment.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
no  surprise  that  the  black  majority 
has  not  publicly  endorsed  divestment. 

Courageous,  individual  leaders  have 
spoken  to  this  subject,  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  my  colleagues  two  of  their 
represenUtive  sUtements. 

Steve  Biko,  the  black  consciousness 
spokesman  murdered  by  South  Afri- 
can security  forces,  said  in  1976  that— 

If  Washington  is  really  interested  in  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  a  Just  socie- 
ty in  South  Africa,  it  would  discourage 
investment  .  .  .  We  blades  are  perfectly 
willing  to  suffer  the  consequences!  We  are 
quite  accustomed  to  suffering. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  Chief 
Alt)ert  J.  Luthuli,  himself  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner  and  former  president  of 
the  African  National  Congress,  said  in 
1964, 

In  the  name  of  what  we  tiave  come  to 
believe  .  .  .  America  standts]  for,  I  appeal 
to  .  .  .  America  to  take  full-scale  action  for 
sanctions  that  would  precipitate  the  end  of 
the  hateful  system  of  apartheid. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  be  blimt. 
People  die  every  day  in  South  Africa. 
They  will  continue  to  die  every  day 
until  South  Africa  changes.  The  only 
change  that  will  matter  is  ab.solute 
freedom  for  the  black  majority. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  gives  us 
a  vehicle  by  which  to  assist  in  bringing 


about  that  change.   I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  this  noble  effort. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CitAifSTOif.    Mr.    Snots.    Mr. 
McClurz,  Mr.  Ihoute.  and  Mr. 
Hzcarr): 
S.  636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  gold  coins:  to  the  Committee  on 
BanJdng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

UantTT  DOUBLE-BACLK  BXTUJOII  COIH  ACT 

Mr.  DOLEL  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
authorize  a  new  U.S.  gold  coin  that 
will  be  comparable  to  the  South  Afri- 
can krugerrand  and  which  should  be  a 
strong  competitor  with  the  krugerrand 
for  investors.  I  believe  ttiis  is  an  aapvro- 
priate,  and  important,  free-market  al- 
ternative for  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  tragedy  of  apartheid  but 
who  want  to  adopt  a  sensible  strategy 
for  influencing  the  South  African 
Government  in  a  way  that  helps, 
rather  than  hurts,  the  people  of  that 
troubled  nation.  Senators  Cranston. 
Snofs,  McClttrz,  Inoutz,  and  Hecht 
have  agreed  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  very  productive 
piece  of  legislation. 

AH  APraOPRIATX  GESTUKK 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
based  on  H.R.  1123,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  on  February  7  by 
Congressmen  Jerrt  Lewis,  Julian 
Dixon,  and  many  others,  including 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Black 
Caucus  in  the  House.  As  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House  have 
pointed  out.  this  legislation  is  highly 
appropriate  for  two  reasons.  First. 
with  about  3  million  foreign  gold  coins 
imported  into  the  United  SUtes  every 
year,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  U.S. 
Mint  cannot  comp>ete  in  that  market 
and  produce  a  coin  that  will  win  a  fair 
share  of  those  sales  for  a  U.S.  product. 
Foreign  gold  coin  sales  add  almost  $1 
billion  yearly  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

Second,  many  Americans  view  the 
krugerrand— which  accounts  for  $400 
million  of  that  $1  billion  trade  imbal- 
ance—as a  symbol  of  apartheid,  a  rep- 
resenUtion  of  the  way  of  the  past  in 
southern  Africa— a  past  that  President 
Reagan  has  sought  to  help  South 
Africa  escape  with  his  policy  of  con- 
structive engagement.  An  American  al- 
ternative to  the  krugerrand  attacks 
this  problem  in  the  fairest,  most  direct 
way:  through  free-market  competition. 
Those  who  oppose  luaigerrand  sales  as 
a  sUtement  against  apartheid  should, 
and  I  believe  will,  be  glad  to  embrace 
this  proposal  for  a  comparable  U.S. 
gold  (x>in. 

OTHEH  VIEWS 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  support  stronger  meas- 
ures against  the  krugerrand  and 
against  commercial  relations  with 
South  Africa,  including  a  possible  ban 
on  krugerrand  sales  in  this  country.  I 
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aiTpredate  their  point  of  view,  »nd  I 
urge  them  to  support  what  they  think 
is  right  In  their  view  this  gold  coin 
proposal  may  simply  be  a  first  step 
toward  enacting  broader  sanctions 
against  South  Africa.  But  while  I  do 
not  share  that  view.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers who  are  concerned  about  the  di- 
lemma of  aiMUtheid  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.  It  is  something  we 
can  agree  on.  even  if  we  differ  on 
other  possible  measures. 

As  Congressman  Dizoh  stated  in  the 
House,  this  bill  authorizes  a  U.S.  gold 
coin  to  stand  as  a  symbol  of  liberty— 
and  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas,  liber- 
ty must  always  prevail  over  injustice 
and  invidious  racial  classifications. 
Our  coin  should  prevail  in  the  free 
market  as  well,  as  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  our  ideals  and  of  our  leader- 
ship of  the  world  economy. 

macKiiTioii  or  pmoposAL 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
briefly  describing  Just  how  this  legisla- 
tion would  work.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
and  issue  a  gold  coin  to  be  called  a 
double  eagle,  of  1  troy  ounce  of  fine 
gold,  and  the  same  diameter  as  the 
double  eagles  we  minted  up  until  1933. 
Composition  would  be  (K)  percent  gold 
and  10  percent  alloy,  essentially  the 
same  as  the  krugerrand,  and  the 
design  would  be  "traditional  Ameri- 
can"—symbols  of  liberty  and  American 
eagles.  The  coin  would  be  legal  tender 
to  expedite  marketing,  but  the  Treas- 
ury would  not  be  obligated  to  disburse 
the  coins  into  circulation  except  as 
part  of  the  sales  program. 

Finally.  Treasury  could  set  produc- 
tion limits  to  maximize  profits  and 
would  have  to  recover  all  costs  and  sell 
the  coins  at  fair  market  value.  Any 
profits  would  go  to  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt,  an  area  where  we  need  all 
the  help  we  can  get.  Let  me  add  that 
while  the  bill  as  introduced  does  not 
si>ecify  production  goals,  there  should 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sponsors  intend 
that  the  coin  be  produced  in  signifi- 
cant quantities  so  as  to  have  a  real 
impact.  If  that  requires  setting  mini- 
mum production  levels,  that  is  some- 
thing we  can  work  out  as  we  move 
through  the  legislative  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bill.  It  has  strong  bi- 
partisan support  because  it  stands  for 
the  best  American  values:  freedom  and 
fair  play. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRS,  as  follows: 

8.636 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentativeM   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  auemtied, 

SHORT  TITU 

Sicnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"liberty  Double-Eagle  Bullion  Coin  Act". 
MumHG  OP  GOLD  coms 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")    ahaU    mint    and    laaue    cold 
double-eagle  coins  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
(bXl)  Each  such  double-eagle  coin— 

(A)  ahaU  welch  34.569  grams: 

(B>  shall  have  a  diameter  of  34  mllllme- 
ters; 

(C)  shall  contain  90  percent  gold  and  10 
percent  alloy,  and 

(D)  shall  have  reeded  edges. 

<3KA)  On  the  obverse  of  each  such 
double-eagle  coin  shall  appear  a  design  em- 
blematic of  the  SUtute  of  Liberty. 

(B)  On  the  reverse  of  each  double-eagle 
coin  shall  appear  a  design  representing  a 
family  of  eagles,  with  the  male  carrying  an 
olive  branch  and  flying  above  a  nest  con- 
taining a  female  eagle  and  hatchllngs, 

(C)  On  each  double-eagle  coin  there  shall 
be  Inscriptions  of  the  year  and  of  the  words 
"Liberty".  "In  God  We  Trust",  "United 
States  of  America",  "E  Plurlbus  Unum".  and 
"One  Ounce". 

(3)  Subject  to  secUon  S118  of  Utle  31. 
United  States  Code,  all  such  double-eagle 
coins  shall  be  legal  tender  as  provided  In 
section  6103  of  such  Utle  at  their  fair 
market  value. 

(cKlKA)  All  such  double-eagle  coins  shaU 
be  sold  to  the  public  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  reguUtlons  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe and  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of 
minting  and  Issuing  such  double-eagle  coins 
(including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  ma- 
chinery, promotion,  and  overhead  expenses) 
plus  a  surcharge. 

(B)  Such  surcharge  ahall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  fair  market  value  of 
gold  buUlon  held  by  the  United  States  and 
used  in  minting  of  such  double-eagle  coins 
exceeds  the  statutory  maximum  value  of 
any  gold  certificates  ouUtandIng  against 
such  gold  bullion. 

(2)  All  surcharges  which  are  received  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  sale  of  such  double- 
eagle  coins  shall  be  deposited  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  used  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the  national 
debt. 

(3MA)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
number  of  such  double-eagle  coins  which 
will  be  minted  each  calendar  year. 

(B)  In  ma>:<"g  such  determination,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  demand  for 
gold  from  all  sources  and  shall  establish  the 
number  of  such  coins  which  will  be  minted 
each  calendar  year  at  a  level  which  does  not 
depress  the  price  of  gold  or  otherwise 
reduce  the  potential  revenue  from  sur- 
charges. 

(C)  Not  leas  than  sixty  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  to  the  public  the  number  of 
such  double-eagle  coins  which  will  be 
minted  during  such  calendar  year.  Such 
number  may  be  decreased,  but  shall  not  be 
Increased,  by  the  Secretary  during  such  cal- 
endar year. 

AnTHOaiZATIOH  OP  APPaOPaiATIOKS 

Ssc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
EPracnvsDATS 

Ssc.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1986. 

AmUCAX  COlirKTITIOIl  FOB  THX  KXnOIKRAin) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  [Mr.  Dole]  as 
principal  cosponsor  of  the  measure 
that  he  has  Introduced,  along  with  a 
bipartisan  group,  calling  for  a  legal- 


tender  U.S.  gold  coin  to  compete  with 
the  South  African  krugerrand.  The 
companion  bill  is  being  introduced 
today  in  the  House  by  my  California 
colleagues,  Juuam  Dixoh  and  Jkrxt 
Lbwis. 

The  krugerrand  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  abomination  called 
apartheid  and  the  abominable  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  that  practices  it. 

A  U.S.  gold  coin  with  the  same  fea- 
tures as  the  krugerrand  will  give 
American  gold  investors  and  coin  col- 
lectors a  free  choice  between  a  symbol 
of  liberty  and  a  symbol  of  race  hatred 
I  have  no  doubt  which  they  will 
choose. 

It  is  especially  Important  that  we  act 
against  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  without  restricting  Americans' 
freedom  or  hurting  ourselves  economl- 
caUy. 

If  the  Carter  administration  grain 
embargo  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that 
economic  sanctions  are  a  two-way 
street.  While  we  tried  to  hurt  the  Sovi- 
ets for  invading  Afghanistan  we  actu- 
ally hurt  American  farmers. 

The  best  way  for  a  free  people  to 
show  contempt  for  a  ssrmbol  of  slavery 
is  through  voluntary  rejection  rather 
than  legal  coercion. 

Free  market,  voluntary  action  is  al- 
ready working,  as  evidenced  by  the 
current  issue  of  Coin  World  which  re- 
ports that  U.S.  sales  of  the  krugerrand 
have  fallen  off  against  competition 
from  the  gold  Canadian  maple  leaf. 
Further  competition  will  come  from  a 
new,  I-ounce  British  coin,  the  angel, 
which  was  introduced  last  month. 

I  am  sure  an  American  product  wiU 
do  even  better  in  an  American  market. 
I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  want  to 
buy  American  and  this  will  provide 
them  that  opportunity. 

The  American  gold  coin,  the  liberty 
double  eagle,  will  be  minted  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  with  gold  from  Fort 
Knox. 

No  South  African  gold  will  be  im- 
ported to  produce  this  coin. 

The  coin  will  contain  exactly  1  troy 
oun<x  of  gold  and  possess  other  kru- 
gerrand features  Important  to  inves- 
tors and  coin  buyers  such  as  reeded 
edges,  national  symbolism,  and  accept- 
ance as  coin  of  the  realm. 
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By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mclcher): 
S.  637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  allow  a 
worker  to  be  employed  in  any  nonrail- 
road  employment  and  still  qualify  for 
an  annuity,  subject  to  current  deduc- 
tions in  the  tier  I  benefit  on  account 
of  work  and  new  deductions  in  the  tier 
2  benefit  if  the  employment  is  for  his 
last  nonrailroad  employer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


BAiuuMO  aRnmBirr  ACT  AwamiiBKTS 
Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  States.  Nebraska  is  populated 
heavQy  with  former  railroad  employ- 
ees. Union  Pacific  is  headquarted  in 
Omaha.  Burlington  Northern  is  heavi- 
ly situated  in  Alliance  and  Chicago 
Northwestern  along  with  others,  runs 
through  various  parts  of  the  State.  In 
years  gone  by  rail  retirees,  like  other 
retirees,  have  been  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  their  retirement  years.  Howev- 
er, Mr.  President,  today  many  retirees 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
survive  economically  and  retirement 
itself  is  quickly  losing  its  appeal. 
Health  care  coats  have  risen,  food 
prices  never  seem  to  decline.  Federal 
assistance  for  housing  and  other  ne- 
cessities appears  to  be  drying  up  and 
now.  to  top  it  all  off.  even  the  States 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  tighten  up. 
thus  forcing  our  retirees  to  rely  more 
and  more  heavily  on  their  already 
meager  annuities.  Most  pension  sys- 
tems across  the  country  have  tried  to 
adjust  accordingly,  however,  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  has  failed  to 
maintain  the  pace.  One  glaring  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  railroad  retirement 
system's  policy  on  employment  once 
benefits  have  accrued. 

As  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  cur- 
rently stands,  individuals  wishing  to 
receive  their  pension  must  first  cease 
aU  work  for  railroads.  Similar  regula- 
tions are  followed  in  most  other  pri- 
vate and  publicly  operated  pension 
plans.  However,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  contains  additional  lan- 
guage, mandating  that  individuals 
must  also  cease  compensated  services 
to  any  employers  in  addition  to  raU- 
roads  in  order  to  receive  a  railroad 

pension.  

The  original  intent  of  the  1937 
amendment,  which  prohibits  an  indi- 
vidual from  working  for  his  last  non- 
railroad  employer,  was  to,  in  effect, 
keep  the  elderly  out  of  the  Job  market. 
When  this  provision  was  enacted,  the 
Depression  was  upon  the  Nation  and  it 
was  the  feeling  of  the  amendment's 
sponsors  that  by  enacting  the  clause. 
Jobs  would  become  available  for  young 
individuals  Just  entering  the  labor 
fortje.  Today,  with  totally  different 
economic  circiunstances  prevailing 
across  the  country,  retirees  often  need 
put-time  work  in  order  to  pay  their 
many  bills.  However,  the  law  contin- 
ues to  effectively  wipe  them  out  of  the 
Job  market.  Most  will  never  secure 
new  part-time  work  and  I  believe  this 
is  an  injustice. 

Bob,  who  works  at  the  Aksarben 
Race  Track  part-time  each  season: 
Florence,  who  works  In  the  comer 
bakery  a  few  houn  each  morning;  and 
Pj^an,  who  works  part-time  on  the 
neighbor's  farm.  aU  must  relinquish 
their  part-time  wortc  in  order  to  collect 
railroad  («tlrement  benefits.  They  can 
never  worit  at  thoge  part-time  Jobs 
again,  but  instead  must  look  for  new 


sources  of  emplojrment.  In  a  rural 
SUte  like  Nebraska,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  never  emerged  from  the  eco- 
nomic recession  of  2  years  ago,  it  is 
going  to  be  extremely  difficult  for  my 
three  friends  and  most  other  individ- 
uals in  similar  sittiations  to  ever  find 
other  part-time  work. 

This  unfair  provision  exists  in  no 
other  retirement  program  that  I  am 
aware  of  and  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
amend  this  section  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  to  adjust  for  the  econom- 
ic changes  that  have  occurred  since 
this  rule's  origin.  Do  not  railroad  retir- 
ees deserve  the  same  chance  to  earn 
outside  income  as  do  all  other  retirees: 
If  so,  then  why  do  we  insist  on  keeping 
them  at  a  disadvantage  by  prohibiting 
them  from  retaining  their  last  nonraU- 
road  Job?  When  I  was  first  presented 
with  this  question,  I  knew  the  only 
fair  thing  to  do  was  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  in  order  to  give 
rail  retirees  a  fair  shake. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  today  pro- 
poses to  allow  the  potential  retiree  to 
work  in  last  nonrailroad  employer 
service  with  a  putial  work  deduction 
being  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  benefit.  Under  the 
proposal,  tier  1  and  windfall  benefits 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  Social 
Security  limitations  they  are  currently 
under.  However,  tier  2  benefits  would 
be  subject  to  a  partial  work  deduction, 
where  the  benefit  would  be  reduced  by 
$1  for  every  $2  earned  from  the  last 
nonrailroad  service.  This  would  allow 
the  beneficiary's  total  income  from 
work  and  railroad  retirement  benefits 
to  be  greater  than  it  would  be  if  he 
either  had  to  relinquish  his  last  non- 
railroad Job  or  his  railroad  retirMnent 
benefits.  The  railroad  retirement 
board,  in  a  recent  report  commented 
that  such  an  approach  might  be  cost 
neutral  or  could  result  in  a  savings  to 
the  system  although  it  would  be  quite 
small. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  beUeve,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  that  our  country  was  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  fairness  and 
equity  for  aU.  The  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing seeks  only  to  ensure  that  our 
railroad  retirees  enjoy  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  other  retirees  to  earn  out- 
side income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

S.637 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembted,  That  (a) 
section  2(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  (46  UAC.  231a(e»  is  am«aKled- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subdivisions  (1)  and  (2) 
and  redesignating  subdivlalons  (3),  (4).  and 
(5)  as  subdivisions  (1),  (2),  and  (3): 

(2)  In  subdivision  (1),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "to  an  employer  or  to  the 


last  person,  or  persons,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  annu- 
ity under  subsecUon  (aXl)  of  this  section 
began  to  accrue"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "to  an  employer  (as  defined  in  section 
Ka))";  and 

(3)  in  subdivision  (2).  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "subdivision  (3)"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
divisiOD  (1)". 

(b)  Section  3(f)  of  such  Act  (46  U.S.C. 
231a(f)>  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subdhisioD: 

"(6)  That  portion  of  the  annuity  of  an  In- 
dividual, a  spouse,  or  a  divorced  wife,  as  Is 
computed  under  section  3(b)  or  4(b)  shall  be 
subject  to  a  deducUtm  of  $1  for  each  $2  of 
oomprasattcm  received  by  such  iitdividual 
from  compensated  service  rendered  to  the 
last  person  or  persons  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  annu- 
ity under  subaectlon  (aXl)  began  to 
accrue.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  annuities  payable  under  the 
Railroad  Retlremmt  Act  of  1974  for  months 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  eiutctment 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hollihos): 

S.  638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  ownership 
of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
to  the  private  sector,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

(The  statements  of  various  Senators 
and  the  text  of  this  legislation  appear 
elsewhere  in  today's  Rbcord.) 


By  Hi.  WALLOP  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MoTNiHAJi,  Mr.  Borkh,  and 
Mr.  Snais): 
S.  639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
tax  treatment  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  automo- 
biles, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


TAX  TazATMBirr  AMD  aaooaoKacraKi 
BBQunsMBris  poa  Atnoif oaiLas 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  for  myself  and 
Senators  MoTHiHAif.  Borxh,  and 
Snois,  to  define  to  the  appropriate 
limits  of  IRS  Involvement  in  the  tax- 
ation of  relatively  insignificant  fringe 
benefits  and  more  importantly,  to 
limit  the  significant  intrusion  in  the 
lives  of  Americans  caused  by  attempts 
to  tax  such  benefits. 

A  woAer  from  the  Wyoming  coal- 
fields wrote  me  recently  complaining 
that  the  paper  web  in  which  the  Con- 
gress has  entangled  Americans  was  re- 
cently made  intolerable  as  a  result  of 
the  regulations  to  implement  the  si- 
multaneous recordkeeping  require- 
ments. I  have  to  agree. 

A  constituent  from  Cheyenne  wrote 
saying  that  he  shudders  to  think  of 
the  consequences  of  the  current  dis- 
cussion of  tax  reform.  He  writes  that 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  de- 
predation of  business  vehicles  are 
likely    to    cause    "permanent    brain 
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damage."  He  says  "The  tax  system  has 
already  been  reformed  beyond  com- 
prehension," and  asks  in  light  of  the 
vehicle  record  requirements  whether 
we  shouldn't  take  a  very  close  look  at 
the  Treasury  proposal  to  bring  sim- 
plicity and  fairness  to  the  tax  system. 
One  can't  help  but  wonder  how  the 
Treasury  defines  "simplicity"  and 
"fairness." 

My  constituents  obviously  do  not 
want  the  brand  of  simplicity  and  fair- 
ness designed  by  Treasury  in  its  at- 
tempt to  tax  fringe  benefits.  And  I 
couldn't  agree  more.  Independence  is 
the  driving  force  behind  Americans; 
that  dedication  to  Independence  nins 
particularly  strong  In  my  home  State 
of  Wyoming.  We  cannot  allow  an  in- 
trusion on  that  spirit  without  a  super- 
seding benefit  to  our  society.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  supertechnical  taxation  of 
the  value  in  every  conceivable  fringe 
benefits  is  not  such  an  overwhelming 
cause. 

The  bill  introduced  today  seeks  mod- 
eration in  the  taxation  of  personal  use 
of  business  vehicles.  The  bill  accepts 
many  of  Treasury's  regulations  as 
modified;  however,  there  are  still  areas 
for  which  taxation  goes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason.  The  bill  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  personal  use 
of  emergency  vehicles  and  agricultural 
vehicles  does  not  merit  the  burdens  of 
recordkeeping,  withholding  or  tax- 
ation. In  addition,  the  bill  would 
exempt  from  taxation  certain  de  mini- 
mus commuting  use  where  the  vehicle 
use  is  an  integral  part  of  the  perform- 
ance of  one's  duties  or  the  commuting 
is  required  for  some  genuine  business 
purpose. 

As  part  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984,  we  passed  legislation  enabling 
the  Treasury  to  issue  regulations  for 
the  proper  taxation  of  fringe  benefits. 
In  that  process  Treasury  has  made  the 
imforgivable  error  of  tax-blind  bureau- 
crats. They  failed  to  Include  in  the 
regulatory  process  any  concern  for  the 
application  by  and  the  effect  on  the 
real  world.  It  seems  that  we  have 
found  yet  another  way  to  use  the  tax- 
collection  process  to  make  the  lives  of 
Americans  more  difficult  without  reve- 
nue benefit.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Congress  intended  such  a  result.  Cer- 
tainly the  American  tax  burden  is 
high  enough  that  we  do  not  have  to 
tax  one's  spirit  as  well  as  one's  pocket 
by  further  intrusion  into  everyday  life. 

Since  the  Treasury  was  unable  to 
properly  or  even  reasonably  balance 
the  demand  for  technical  compliance 
with  the  tax  law  and  the  intrusion  on 
the  lives  of  Americans,  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress,  who  empowered  them  to 
take  such  action,  to  correct  it,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  times  when 
fairness  and  reason  outweigh  the  need 
for  technical  tax  collection.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  the  current  call  for 
fairness  and  simplicity  in  the  tax  law 
is  caused  more  by  unreasonable  regu- 


latory and  collection  efforts  than  by 
actual  unfairness  in  the  tax  law.  It 
also  concerns  me  that  we  now  have  a 
proposal  to  reform  the  entire  tax 
sjrstem  which  was  designed  by  the 
same  Treasury  that  created  these  reg- 
ulations. I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
after  our  review  we  find  that  the  two 
have  approximately  the  same  level  of 
simplicity. 

The  move  to  simply  repeal  the  si- 
multaneous recordkeeping  require- 
ments will  leave  the  IRS  without  guid- 
ance as  to  how  it  is  to  impose  taxation 
on  the  fringe  benefits  involved,  and 
the  American  taxpayer  subject  to  fur- 
ther technical  and  imreasonable  col- 
lection efforts.  This  bill  is  the  first 
step  of  a  refinement  toward  practicali- 
ty and  an  expression  of  concern  for 
the  real  world.  I  am  already  studying 
other  areas  where  Treasury's  attempt 
to  tax  fringe  benefits  goes  beyond 
reason  and  the  tolerable  limits  for  in- 
trusion on  the  lives  of  Americans.  Fur- 
ther legislation  may  be  required.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  who  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation  with  me 
today,  and  I  pledge  to  work  with  them 
toward  its  early  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation 
appear  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

s.  «39 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congret*  OMtembled, 
SECTION  1.  TAX  TSEATMENT  OP  PERSONAL  USE  OP 
VSHICLEa 

(a>  Rkpoktiiig  Reqoimmzmts.— 
(1)  In  gkirrai.— Section  274  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disal- 
lowance of  certain  entertainment,  etc.  ex- 
penses) la  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (i)  aa  aubsection  (J)  and  by  inserting 
after  subaectlon  (h)  the  following  new  aub- 
aection: 

"(1)  SraCIAL  RULI  POR  Usx  OP  CBBTAm  Vi- 
RICLn.— 

"(1)  IH  GENXXAL.— In  the  caae  of  property 
to  which  thia  aubsection  applies,  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  'ade- 
quate records  or  by  sufficient  evidence  cor- 
roborating his  own  statement'  for  'adequate 
contemporaneous  records'. 

"(3)    PaorKKTT    TO    WHICH    aUBSCCTION    AP- 

PUKS.— Tills  aubsection  appllea  to— 

"(A)  any  agricultural  vehicle  (aa  defined 
In  aection  4483(dK5XBKl)). 

"(B)  any  emergency  vehicle  described  in 
section  4064(bKl)(C).  or 

"(C)  any  vehicle  with  respect  to  which  the 
only  use  other  than  any  qualified  business 
use  (within  the  meaning  of  aection 
38OF(dK0KB»  la  a  qualified  personal  use. 

"(3)  QuAUPiKD  pnsoNAL  USX.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  aubsection- 

"(A)  In  genkrai..— The  term  'qualified  per- 
aonal  uae'  means— 

"(1)  peraonal  use  of  a  vehicle  by  an  em- 
ployee if— 

"(I)  the  employer  requires  the  employee 
to  commute  to  and  from  work  for  bona  fide 
business  reasons.  Including  protection  of  the 
vehicle  or  equipment  stored  In  the  vehicle 
(but  not  indudlnc  commuting  solely  for  the 


protection  or  regular  transportation  of  the 
employee),  and 

"(II)  no  other  personal  use  (other  than  de 
minimis  perM>nal  use)  ia  allowed  by  the  em- 
ployer, or 

"(11)  any  personal  use  of  a  vehicle  by  an 
individual  who  la  required  to  uae  auch  vehi- 
cle aa  an  integral  part  of  the  performance  of 
the  trade  or  busineas  of  auch  individual  or 
hla  employer,  including  use  of  the  vehicle  to 
Toakie  calls  on  cuatomera  or  cllenta.  to  make 
deliveries,  or  to  visit  Job  sites. 

"(B)  No  QUAUPIKO  PiaSONAL  USE  IP  BDSI- 

mss  nss  is  liss  tram  to  psbcsnt.— The  term 
'qualified  personal  use'  shall  not  Include  any 
personal  use  for  any  taxable  year  unless  the 
taxpayer  establlahea  that  the  qualified  bual- 
neaa  uae  (within  the  meaning  of  aection 
380F(dK6KB))  of  the  vehicle  ia  70  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  use  of  the  vehicle  for 
such  taxable  year.". 

(2)  CoNPOKMiNO  AMXNOioDiT.— Paragraph 
(4)  of  aection  274(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  substantiation  requirement)  is  amended 
by  Inaerting  "except  aa  provided  in  aubaec- 
Uon  (1)."  before  "with". 

(b)  INCLOSION  IN  INCOMK  OP  EMPLOTSKS.— 

Section  lS2(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19M  (defining  de  minimis  fringe)  ia 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  PsasoNAL  use  OP  AUTOMOBILES.- The 
peraonal  use  of  a  vehicle  shaU  be  treated  as 
a  de  minimis  fringe  if — 

"(A)  auch  vehicle  ia— 

"(1)  an  agricultural  vehicle  (aa  defined  in 
aection  4483(dX5)(B)(l)),  or 

"(ii)  an  emergency  vehicle  described  in 
aection  40«4(bKlKC).  or 

"(B)  Such  uae  la  qualified  peraonal  uae 
(within  the  meaning  of  aecUon  274(1X3)).". 

(c)  Deduction  and  Ceedits.— Section 
2MF(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definitions  and  special 
rules  for  limitation  on  luxury  automobiles 
and  personal  use  of  property)  ia  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(11)  Special  kule  po*  paxm  and  emergen- 
cy VEHICLES  AND  QUALIPIEO  PERSONAL  USE.- 

"(A)  Farm  and  emergenct  vehicles.— Thia 
aection  ahall  not  apply  to— 

"(I)  any  agricultural  vehicle  (aa  defined  in 
aecUon  4483(bX5XBXl)).  or 

"(11)  any  emergency  vehicle  deacribed  in 
aection  4064(  b  K 1 H  C )( HI ). 

"(B)  QuALiPiED  PERSONAL  USE.— Thls  Sec- 
tion (other  than  sut)section  (a))  atiall  not 
apply  to  any  vehicle  with  respect  to  which 
the  only  use  other  than  any  qualified  buai- 
ness  use  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
2MF(dxeXB))  U  a  qualified  peraonal  uae 
(within  the  meaning  of  aection  274(1X3)).". 

(d)  EppEcnvE  Dates.— 

(1)  In  geneeal.- TTie  amendments  made 
by  this  aection  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31. 1984. 

(2)  Special  rule  por  subsection  ict.— The 
amendment  made  by  aubaectlon  (c)  ahall 
apply  to  property  placed  In  aervlce  after 
June  18.  1984.  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date.* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  today  to  Join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming. Senator  Wallop,  in  offering  leg- 
islation to  provide  some  Justified  ex- 
ceptions to  the  requirement  that  con- 
temporaneous records  be  kept  in  order 
to  obtain  tax  deductions  for  the  busi- 
ness use  of  automobiles. 


The  management  of  contemporane- 
ous recordkeeping  was  added  by  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  (PubUc 
Law  98-611).  The  provision  was  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  only  those  indi- 
viduals who  legitimately  use  their  cars 
for  business  purposes  would  be  permit- 
ted the  tax  deductions  available  for 
business  use  of  property.  It  appears 
now.  however,  that  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  circumstances  where  the 
business  use  of  an  automobile  is  so  cer- 
tain to  predominate  that  the  contem- 
poraneous recordkeeping  requirement 
can  be  relaxed  without  risk  of  signifi- 
cant compliance  problems. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  repeal  the  requirement  of 
keeping  a  daUy  log  for  business  use  of 
automobiles  for  agricultural  and  emer- 
gency vehicles,  as  well  as  for  individ- 
uals who  are  required  by  their  employ- 
er to  commute  to  work  for  a  bona  fide 
business  purpose,  such  as  preventing 
damage  to  a  vehicle  or  its  contents. 
Additionally,  an  exemption  from  the 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement would  be  available  where 
an  automobile  is  used  at  least  70  per- 
cent of  the  time  in  an  integral  part  of 
a  trade  or  business,  such  as  for  making 
deliveries  or  calling  on  customers.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  limitations  of  previ- 
ous law  would  apply:  adequate  records, 
though  not  necessarily  a  daily  log  or 
diary,  would  have  to  be  kept,  or  other 
sufficient  corroborating  evidence 
would  have  to  be  available  in  order  to 
prove  the  business  use. 

It  is  a  matter  of  responsible  govern- 
ment—indeed of  simple  common 
sense— that  where  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances make  It  clear  that  automo- 
biles are  predominantly  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  individuals  should  not 
have  to  keep  extensive  records  because 
of  some  incidental  personal  use.  A 
salesman  or  delivery  man  who  uses  his 
automobile  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
time  for  business  purposes,  under  our 
bill,  would  not  be  subject  to  the  new 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. 

Similarly,  a  construction  worker  who 
takes  a  vehicle  home  at  night  because 
it  contains  equipment  would  not  be 
forced  to  delineate  exactly  what  per- 
centage of  his  use  of  that  vehicle  is  for 
business  or  personal  purposes,  so  Ipng 
as  the  latter  does  not  exceed  30  per- 
cent. It  simply  makes  sense  that  this 
efficient  way  of  protecting  construc- 
tion vehicles  and  tools  be  available 
without  triggering  extensive  record- 
keeping requirements  as  income  to  the 
employee. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  also  been  unneces- 
sarily required  to  keep  a  daily  log  of 
the  business  use  of  their  squad  cars.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  a  policeman  is 
required  by  his  police  force  to  use  his 
squad  car  when  he  is  off  duty— often 
to  park  it  at  his  home. 


Numerous  police  departments  be- 
lieve it  essential  to  the  security  of 
their  vehicles  that  they  be  treated  in 
this  manner.  Moreover,  a  policeman  is 
never  entirely  off  duty.  In  an  emer- 
gency, he  or  she  would  be  required  to 
re^ond.  Under  current  law.  police  of- 
ficers who  use  their  squad  cars  when 
off  duty  are  required  to  keep  mileage 
logs,  despite  the  minimal  personal  use 
of  their  vehicles.  Our  bill  would  elimi- 
nate this  unnecessary  burden  on  law 
enforcement  officials. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  our  bill  would  treat 
the  30-percent  use  of  an  automobile 
for  nonbusiness  purposes,  permitted 
under  this  measure,  as  a  tax-free  de 
minimu  fringe  benefit.  This  provision 
is  straightforward.  Its  simple  intention 
is  to  eliminate  unduly  burdensome  rec- 
ordkeeping in  this  instance  as  well. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  a  matter  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment, sensitive  to  the  need  to  avoid 
unnecessary  paperwork  burdens  on 
the  taxpaying  public  when  a  reasona- 
ble alternative  exists. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  require  the 
making  of  commitments  to  guarantee 
loans  or  insure  investments  under  the 
authority  of  such  acts  in  the  full 
amounts  provided  by  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  641.  A  bill  to  preclude  certain  re- 
striction of  loan  guarantee  and  loan 
insurance  authority  under  the  Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

S.  642.  A  bill  to  preclude  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  from  impounding  loan 
guarantee  or  loan  authority;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  guarantee  or  insure  loans  tmder 
such  act  in  the  full  amount  provided 
by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

S.  644.  A  bill  to  provide  that  loan 
guarantees  in  certain  programs  shall 
be  limited  only  by  the  availability  of 
qualified  applicants  and  limitations  in 
appropriations  acts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

S.  645.  A  bill  to  provide  that  loan 
guarantees  in  an  economic  develop- 
ment program  shall  be  limited  only  by 
the  availabUity  of  qualified  applicants 
and  limitations  on  appropriation  acts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

S.  646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

S.  647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  to  preclude 
the  impoundment  of  loan  guarantee  or 


loan  insurance  authoritjr;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  648.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  or  insure  au- 
thorized loans  in  the  full  amount  pro- 
vided by  law  for  such  loans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlculttu«.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

S.  649.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  establish  a 
ipininmim  level  of  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

8.  650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  to  establish  a  minimum  level 
of  guarantee  and  insurance  authority; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  651.  A  bill  to  enstu%  that  commit- 
ments under  Federal  loan  guarantee 
and  ln8uran<%  programs  are  entered 
into  in  the  full  amount  provided  by 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

LOAN  GUARANTEE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LE:VIN.  ISx.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  number  of  bills 
that  would  prohibit  the  executive 
branch  from  unilaterally  reducing  the 
level  of  loan  guarantee  authority  pro- 
vided by  Congress  to  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  These  bills  are 
identical  to  the  ones  I  introduced  last 
Congress. 

In  the  recent  past,  several  of  Con- 
gress' policy  decisions  have  been 
unilaterally  altered  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  substantial  reduction  in 
the  level  of  loan  guarantee  authority 
for  a  number  of  programs  in  1981  was 
probably  the  most  visible. 

These  actions  present  a  f  imdamental 
institutional  issue  involving  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch:  At 
issue  here  Is  executive  usurpation  of 
(»ngressional  authority  to  establish 
the  levels  of  new  commitments  for 
loan  guarantee  programs.  At  stake  is 
the  basic  constitutional  role  of  the 
Congress  as  the  lawmakers  elected  by 
the  people  vis-a-vis  the  executive 
branch  as  executors  of  those  laws. 

This  legislation  would  address  this 
fundamental  i^ue  by  ensuring  that 
the  congresslonally  enacted  levels  of 
loan  guarantee  authority  are  utilized 
Ln  ftill  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  subject  only  to  these  being 
an  adequate  level  of  qualified  appli- 
cants. 

Through  the  authorization  and  vp- 
propriations  process.  Congress  estab- 
lishes the  appropriate  level  of  loan 
guarantee  authority  during  a  fiscal 
year.  The  President  is  free  to  reject 
this  decision  through  the  exercise  of 
his  veto  power.  But  once  the  level  of 
loan  guarantee  authortiy  for  the  vari- 
ous programs  is  enacted  into  law.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  full 
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amount  of  such  authority  will  be  avail- 
able for  commitment  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants. Absent  a  statutory  scheme 
for  modification  of  this  level,  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  not  free,  and  under  our 
system  of  Oovemment  cannot  be  free, 
to  ignore  a  congressional  mandate,  or 
modify  It  unilaterally  to  conform  to  its 
own  notion  of  what  Is  appropriate  eco- 
nomic or  social  policy.  However,  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case. 

In  November  1981,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration announced  a  $20.3  billion 
reduction  in  congressionally  enacted 
loan  guarantee  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  reduction  was  made 
without  formal  notice  to  Congress.  It 
affected  a  number  of  guarantee  pro- 
grams administered  by  several  agen- 
cies and  departments,  including  the 
Oovemment  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  several  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan  programs. 

In  response  to  this  reduction.  Con- 
gress approved  section  136  of  the  third 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  1982, 
Public  Law  97-92.  That  section  re- 
quired the  head  of  each  department 
and  agency  administering  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  to  enter  into  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  to  qualified 
applicants  in  the  full  amounts  provid- 
ed by  law.  Congress  has  subsequently 
adopted  similar  provisions  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolutions  for  fiscal  years 
1983,  1984,  and  1985.  But,  as  in  the 
past,  the  provision  contained  in  the 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  1985. 
Public  Law  98-473,  expires  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  this  administration,  or  any 
future  administration,  from  again  uni- 
laterally reducing  the  congressionally 
approved  level  of  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority. 

The  package  of  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  similar  to  the  provision 
contained  in  Public  Law  98-473  and 
the  previous  continuing  resolutions. 
These  bills  would  make  permanent  the 
requirement  contained  in  the  most 
recent  continuing  resolution  for  guar- 
antee programs  now  in  operation.  The 
bills  would  amend  the  basic  statutes 
which  establish  the  loan  guarantee 
programs  to  require  that  those  Feder- 
al agencies  and  departments  which 
have  loan  guarantee  authority  make 
such  guarantee  commitments  to  quali- 
fied applicants  in  the  full  amounts 
provided  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  no  administration  should  be  able 
to  arbitrarily  and  unilaterally  alter 
the  level  of  loan  guarantee  authority 
provided  by  law.  For  this  administra- 
tion or  any  other  not  to  make  avail- 
able the  full  amount  of  loan  guarantee 
authority  provided  in  law  is  to  render 
meaningless  the  actions  of  Congress. 
As  Memt>ers  of  this  Congress,  we 
cannot,  and  should  not,  allow  it  to 


happen  again.  These  bills  are  designed 
to  do  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  these  bUls  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcohb  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  biUs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

8.640 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre*entative$  oS  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret  oaMCvMed,  That  sec- 
tion 233  of  the  Foreign  Anlatance  Act  of 
IMl  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 323  under  which  loans  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Prealdent  and  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  222A(c)  under  which 
loans  are  guaranteed  by  the  head  of  the 
acency  primarily  responsible  for  carrylns 
out  part  I,  the  President  or  the  head  of  such 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  enter  Into 
commitments  to  guarantee  such  loans  In  the 
full  amounts  provided  by  law  under  such 
provisions,  subject  only  to— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  appllcanta 
for  guarantees  under  such  provisions:  and 

"(3)  limitations  contained  in  appropriation 
AcU.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  337  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
aixx  Act  of  IMl  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 234(a>  under  which  Investments  are  in- 
sured by  the  Corporation  and  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  234(b)  under 
which  loans  are  guaranteed,  the  Coriwra- 
tion  shall  enter  into  commitments  to  Insure 
such  Investments  or  to  guarantee  such 
loans,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  full 
amounts  provided  by  law,  subject  only  to— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  applicanU 
for  insiurance  or  guarantees  under  such  pro- 
visions; and 

"(2)  limitations  contained  in  appropriation 
Acts.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  34  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  guaranteeing  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  stuUl  enter  into  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  such  loans  In  the  full 
amount  provided  by  law.  subject  only  to— 

"(1)  the  avallabUity  of  qualified  applicants 
for  such  guarantees:  and 

"(2)  limitations  contained  In  appropriation 
Acts.". 

8.041 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  II 
of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  (28 
U.S.C.  1481,  at  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

Sbc.  219.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  law  other  than  this  Act  or  any  appro- 
priation Act.  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee  or  Insure  loans 
under  this  title  to  the  full  extent  authorised 
under  this  title  subject  only  to— 

(1)  the  IlmlUtlons  imposed  under  tills 
title,  and 

(3)  the  availability  of  applicants  whose 
loans  are  authorized  to  be  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured by  the  Secretary  under  this  title. 


&642 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  C  of  title  VI  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organisation  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  f  ollowlnr 

"LOAK  AMD  DISUBAlfCI  OUSaAim  AOTROBITT 

"Sbc  681.  Notwitlistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  In  carrying  out  any  loan  guar- 
antee or  insurance  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  or  Insure  loans  pur- 
suant to  such  program  In  the  full  amount 
provided  by  law,  subject  only  to— 

"(1)  the  availabUlty  of  qualified  applicants 
for  such  guarantee  or  Insurance  under  such 
program;  and 

"(2)  limitations  contained  In  appropriation 
AcU.". 

(b>  The  table  of  sections  of  such  Act  is 
amended  in  part  C  of  title  VI  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"661.  lioan  and  insurance  guarantee  author- 
ity.". 

8.643 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  assembled.  That  title 
XXI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"LOAIf  GDAaAlfTKBS 

"Sec.  2118.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary.  In  carrying 
out  any  provision  of  this  Act  authorizing 
the  guarantee  or  Insurance  of  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  and  Interest  o\.  <■  loan, 
shall  Into  commitments  to  guarantee  or 
Insure  such  payment  pursuant  to  such  pro- 
vision In  the  full  amount  provided  by  law 
subject  only  to  (1)  the  availability  of  quali- 
fied applicants  for  such  guarantee  or  Insur- 
ance, and  (2)  limitations  contained  In  appro- 
priation Acts.". 

S.  844 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled, 

SscnoN  1.  Section  202  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1985  (42  U.S.C.  3142)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  in  carrying  out  any 
loan  guarantee  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  enter  into  commitments  to  guarantee 
such  loans  In  the  full  amount  provided  by 
law  subject  only  to— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  applicants 
for  such  guarantee:  and 

"(2)  limitations  contained  In  appropriation 
Acts.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  308(d)  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  (16  T7.S.C. 
14S8a(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  in  carrying  out  any 
loan  guarantee  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  enter  into  commitments  to  guarantee 
such  loans  In  the  full  amount  provided  by 
law  subject  only  to— 

"(A)  the  avaUabiUty  of  qualified  appli- 
cants for  such  guarantee:  and 

"(B>  llmiUtlons  contained  in  appropria- 
tion Acts.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Emergency  Rail 
Services  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  682)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 


"(g)  The  Secretary  in  administering  any 
guarantee  of  a  certificate  sludl  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee  such  certificate 
in  the  full  amount  provided  by  law  subject 
only  to— 

"(1)  the  availabiUty  of  qualified  applicanU 
for  such  guarantee:  and 

"(2)  llmiUtlons  contained  in  appropria- 
tions Act.". 

Sac.  4.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  Oovemment  guarantee  of 
private  loans  of  certain  air  carriers  for  pur- 
diase  of  modem  aircraft  and  equipment,  to 
foster  the  development  and  use  of  modem 
transport  aircraft  by  such  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  September  7, 
1967  (49  njS.C.  1324  note)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sic.  3.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  In  carrying  out  any 
loan  guarantee  stiall  enter  Into  commlt- 
menU  to  gtiarantee  such  loan  In  the  full 
amoimt  provided  by  law  subject  only  to— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  applicanU 
for  such  guarantee;  and 

"(3)  limitations  contained  In  appropriation 
AcU.". 

Sec  5.  SecUon  511(c)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Refonn  Act  of 
1976  (45  n.S.C.  831(c))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  "The  Secretary  In  carry- 
ing out  any  guarantee  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  enter  Into  commltmenU  to 
guarantee  such  obligations  in  the  full 
amount  provided  by  law  subject  only  to— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  applicanU 
for  such  guarantee:  and 

"(3)  llmiUtions  contained  in  appr(H>rlation 
Acts.". 

Sac.  6.  SecUon  603(b)  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  e03(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "The 
Secretary  In  carrying  out  any  guarantee 
sliall  enter  into  commltmenU  to  guarantee 
such  obligations  In  the  full  amount  provided 
by  law  subject  only  to— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  i«>pllcanU 
for  such  guarantee:  and 

"(3)  llmiUtlons  contained  in  «>proprlation 
Acts.". 

Sec  7.  Section  1103(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1273(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "The 
Secretary  In  carrying  out  any  guarantee 
shall  enter  into  commltmenU  to  guarantee 
an  obligation  in  the  full  amount  provided  by 
law  subject  only  to— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  applicanU 
for  such  guarantee:  and 

"(2)  IlmlUtlons  contained  In  appropriation 
Acts.". 

8.645 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  (42  VS.C.  3142)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  In  carrying  out  any 
loan  guarantee  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  enter  into  commltmenU  to  g\iarantee 
such  loans  in  the  full  amount  provided  by 
law  subject  only  to— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  applicanU 
for  such  guarantee:  and 

"(2)  limiUtions  contained  in  appropriation 
Acta". 


&846 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves   of  the    United   States   of 


America  in  Congreu  assembled,  Ttiat  sec- 
tion 20(a)  of  the  Small  Busiiiess  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "Sk.  30.  (a)"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administration  shall  enter  into 
commltmenU  to  guarantee  loans,  delien- 
tures,  payment  of  rentals,  or  other  amounU 
due  under  qualified  oontracU  and  other 
types  of  financial  assistaiice  and  enter  into 
commltmenU  to  guarantee  sureties  against 
loss  pursuant  to  programs  under  this  Act 
and  the  Small  Bu^ess  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  in  the  full  amounU  provided  by  law 
subject  only  to  (A)  the  availability  of  quali- 
fied applications  for  such  guarantees,  and 
(B)  limiUtions  contained  in  appropriation 
AcU.  NotlUng  In  this  paragraph  authorizes 
the  Administration  to  reduce  or  limit  is  au- 
thority to  enter  commltmenU  for  such  guar- 
antees to  qualified  applicanU.". 

8.647 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  sub- 
part 2  of  part  C  of  the  Oeneral  Education 
Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"LOAIf  GUABAimE  ADTHORTrT 

"Sec.  433A  Notwitlistanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
in  carrying  out  any  loan  guarantee  or  insur- 
ance program  shall  enter  into  commltmenU 
to  guarantee  or  insure  loans  pursuant  to 
such  program  in  the  full  amount  provided 
by  law  subject  only  to  (1)  the  avaUabillty  of 
qualified  applicanU  for  such  guarantee  or 
insurance,  and  (2)  any  limiUtion  contained 
In  an  wpropriation  Act.". 
8.648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a**embled.  That  sec- 
tion 3677  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (7  UJ3.C. 
2208)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation: and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  carrying  out  any  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  which  loans  are  insured  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shaU 
enter  into  commltmenU  to  guarantee  or 
insure  such  loans  In  the  full  amount  provid- 
ed by  law  for  such  program,  subject  only 

to— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  applicanU 
for  loans  under  such  program;  and 

"(2)  limiUtions  contained  in  appropria- 
tions AcU.". 

8.649 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a*sembled.  That  sec- 
tion 517  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(p)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  any 
loan  guarantee  or  insurance  program  under 
this  title,  shall  enter  Into  commltmenU  to 
guarantee  or  Insure  loans  pursuant  to  such 
program  In  the  full  amount  provided  by  law 
subject  only  to  (1)  the  avaUability  of  quali- 
fied applicanU  for  such  guarantee  or  insur- 
ance, and  (2)  any  limiUtions  contained  in 
appropriation  AcU.". 


8.650 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(q)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  any 
loan  guarantee  or  insurance  program,  shall 
enter  into  commltmenU  to  guarantee  or 
insure  loans  pursuant  to  such  program  In 
full  amount  provided  by  law  subject  only  to 
(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  appUcanU 
for  such  guarantee  or  insurance,  and  (2)  any 
limitations  contained  in  appropriation 
Acts.". 

8.651 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThaX  (a) 
SubtiUe  n  of  UUe  31,  UiUted  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  ending  thereof 
the  following  new  chapter 
•CHAPTER  17— FEDEKAL  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
AND  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  COIOimiENTS 

"1701.  Federal  loan  guarantee  and  insurance 
program  commitments.". 

"91701.  Federal  lom  gmraBtoc  and  iMwanec 


'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  carrying  out 
any  loan  guarantee  or  insurance  program 
shall  enter  Into  commltmenU  to  guarantee 
or  insure  pursuant  to  such  program  in  the 
full  amount  provided  by  law  subject  only  to 
(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  appUcanU 
for  such  guarantee  or  Insurance,  and  (2) 
limiUtions  contained  in  appropriation 
AcU". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subtitle  n  of  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"17.  Federal  Loan  Ouarantee  and  In- 
surance Program  CommltmenU...  1701". 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  STAvroRD.  Mr.  Bemtsen. 
and  Mr.  Mttchell): 

S.  652.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  and  for  other  piuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

coHSTRncnoii  cramts  tkahsitior  act 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  &fr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  re- 
authorizes EPA's  wastewater  treat- 
ment construction  grants  program  and 
makes  several  changes  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act's  regulatory  program. 

Before  I  outline  the  contents  of  this 
legislation  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  progress  the 
Nation  has  made  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  Often  in  our  zeal  to  push 
forward  with  new  environmental  legis- 
lation we  fail  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, public  interest  groups,  and  in- 
dustry in  abating  pollution  from  our 
waters. 

More  than  10  years  ago  we  were  be- 
sieged with  reports  of  fish  kills  in  our 
lakes  and  rivers,   beaches  closed  to 
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swimming,  algae  and  slime  choking 
our  waters. 

Congress  responded  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act  in  1972  and  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  we  have  seen  re- 
sults. Despite  increases  in  population, 
significant  water  quality  gains  have 
been  achieved.  By  1982  there  were 
over  15,000  wastewater  treatment 
plants  in  operation.  The  number  of 
persons  utilizing  secondary  or  greater 
treatment  increased  67  percent  from 
1972  to  1982,  while  population  in- 
creased only  11  percent. 

According  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  National  Water  Qual- 
ity Inventory  Report,  substantial  re- 
ductions have  occurred  in  pollutants. 
Sewage  treatment  plants  are  removing 
about  13,600  tons  per  day  of  the  two 
principal  conventional  pollutants — sus- 
pended solids  and  Biological  Oxygen 
Demand  [BOD]— an  increase  of  65 
percent  over  1973  levels.  In  July  1977. 
37  percent  of  the  secondary  plants  re- 
quired by  the  Clean  Water  Act  had 
been  completed  and  by  Jime  of  1983 
that  figiu*e  had  risen  to  69  percent. 

The  EPA  has  reported  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Nation's  waters  assessed  in 
1982  meet  the  interim  Clean  Water 
Act  goal  of  fishable,  swimmable 
waters.  Thirty-six  States  have  report- 
ed specific  improvements  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  suid  20 
States  have  reported  improved  water 
quality  due.  at  least  in  part,  to  pollu- 
tion controls  installed  by  industry. 

These  impressive  achievements, 
however,  are  not  without  cost.  Since 
1972,  a  total  of  $56  billion  in  tax  dol- 
lars has  been  invested  to  construct 
Publicly  Owned  Treatment  Works 
[POTWs].  The  Federal  Government 
has  spent  over  $40  billion  with  State 
and  local  governments  contributing 
the  rest.  According  to  EPA,  eligible 
construction  needs  through  the  year 
2000  is  a  staggering  additional  $53.1 
billion,  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  contribute  approximately 
$35.8  billion.  Quite  frankly,  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  continue  to  make  those 
kinds  of  expenditures  in  light  of  the 
budget  deficits  we  are  currently 
facing. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber the  changes  Congress  made  to  the 
program  in  the  1981  amendments. 
Iliose  reforms  began  to  gradually 
transfer  Federal  Involvement  to  State 
and  local  governments.  Changes  were 
made  to  more  clearly  focus  the  pro- 
gram on  water  quality  by  eliminating 
Federal  funding  for  collector  sewers 
and  most  combined  sewer  overflow 
projects.  The  Federal  share  was  re- 
duced from  75  percent  to  55  percent 
and  the  authorization  level  was  re- 
duced from  $5  bUIion  to  $2.4  billion 
per  year.  WhUe  in  1981  we  set  the 
stage  for  phasing  out  Federal  funding 
for  the  program,  our  next  step  is  to  ac- 
tually begin  the  phaaeout  process. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  with 
our  distinguished  full  committee 
chairman,  and  ranking  member.  Sena- 
tor Bob  Stattoiu),  Senator  Llotd 
Bentskn  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Environmental  Pol- 
lution Subcommittee  Senator  Oeorob 
Mitchell,  will  provide  a  smooth  tran- 
sition and  will  assure  that  construc- 
tion of  necessary  facilities  moves 
ahead  so  we  can  continue  to  make  im- 
pressive gains  in  water  quality. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transition, 
the  bill  creates  a  new  title  VI  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  which  authorizes  ex- 
penditures for  State  Water  Pollution 
Control  Revolving  Funds  (SRFs). 
Under  this  approach,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  gradually  reduce  straight 
categorical  grants  for  -  wastewater 
projects  and.  in  their  place,  provide 
money  for  States  to  establish  loan 
funds.  Using  this  Federal  seed  money, 
a  State  could  then  make  low-interest 
loans  available  to  their  communities 
for  construction  of  POTWs.  Let  me 
take  a  moment  to  mention  the  bill's 
key  features. 

Most  importantly,  the  bill  lives  up  to 
the  10-year  funding  commitment  made 
when  we  passed  the  1981  amendments. 
Full  funding  at  the  $2.4  billion  level  is 
authorized  through  fiscal  year  1991. 
In  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994.  au- 
thorizations will  be  reduced  at  a  rate 
of  $600  million  per  year. 

In  fiscal  years  1986.  1987  and  1988. 
$2.4  billion  is  authorized  for  the  cur- 
rent program.  In  1989  and  1990.  half 
the  funds  authorized— $1.2  billion- 
would  go  to  the  SRFs.  In  fiscal  years 
1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994.  all  of  the 
funds  will  be  directed  to  SRFs  and  no 
new  money  will  be  authorized  for  cate- 
gorical grants  under  title  II  of  the  Act. 
Although  the  legislation  calls  for  an  8- 
year  reauthorization,  the  allotment 
formula  which  we  will  revise  this  year 
would  then  be  authorized  only 
through  fiscal  year  1990.  This  will  give 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
1988  needs  survey  and.  if  necessary, 
revise  the  formula  by  which  funds  are 
distributed. 

States  that  wish  to  set  up  SRFs 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1989  may.  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  EPA  Administrator,  use 
title  II  funds.  However,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1989.  a  State  will  only  have 
1  year  to  commit  loan  funds  to 
projects.  Those  that  fail  to  establish 
SRFs  or  fail  to  commit  funds  within 
the  1-year  time  period  will  be  ineligi- 
ble to  receive  payments  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Those  funds  will  be 
reallotted  to  States  that  have  set  up 
SRP^B  and  are  committing  funds  re- 
ceived within  1  year.  To  receive  SRF 
funds,  a  State  must  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Administrator  to 
establish  a  fund  and  payment  sched- 
ule, as  well  as  match  the  Federal  con- 
tribution with  15  percent  of  its  own 
funds. 


Although  the  loan  program  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  States  flexibility  in 
funding  projects,  there  are  some  nec- 
essary limitations.  For  Instance,  in  the 
event  facilities  in  a  State  have  failed 
to  meet  the  19ro  compliance  deadlines, 
SRF  loans  must  first  be  used  to  bring 
those  facilities  into  compliance  before 
funding  of  other  projects  can  occur. 
During  the  authorization  period. 
States  must  also  provide  assurances 
that  construction  of  treatment  works 
meet  other  project  requirements 
under  title  II.  Once  an  SRF  is  estab- 
lished. States  can  make  loans  at  or 
below  market  interest  rates,  or  inter- 
est free. 

States  can  utilize  SRF's  to  assist 
communities  that  have  gone  ahead 
with  advance  construction.  Some  com- 
munities are  so  low  on  a  State  priority 
list  that  they  may  not  receive  con- 
struction funds  in  time  to  build  a  facil- 
ity to  comply  with  the  1988  deadline. 
Under  this  legislation,  a  community 
could  raise  money  to  get  construction 
underway  and  then  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  an  SRF  could  refi- 
nance the  debt  obligation  and  ease  the 
financial  burden  on  the  community. 
The  SRF  could  also  t>e  used  to  guaran- 
tee local  obligations,  improve  credit 
market  access,  reduce  interest  rates,  or 
as  a  source  of  revenue  or  security  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  revenue  or  general  obligation  bonds 
issued  to  fund  the  SRF. 

Each  State  that  has  set  up  an  SRF 
would  be  required  to  establish  fiscal 
controls  and  accoimting  procedures. 
Audits  shall  be  conducted  not  less 
than  annually  and  by  an  entity  inde- 
pendent of  the  State.  States  are  re- 
quired to  prepare  annual  reports 
which  shall  describe,  among  other 
things,  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
SRF,  and  information  on  present  and 
future  projects  and  activities. 

The  EPA  Administrator  is  also  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  report  to  Congress 
by  February  1990  on  the  financial 
status  and  operation  of  the  SRF's 
under  the  new  title  VI.  In  addition  to 
establishing  a  grant  program  for  State 
Water  Pollution  Control  Revolving 
Loan  Funds,  the  biU  makes  several 
changes  to  the  title  II  grant  program. 

The  bill  amends  the  law  to  siuiset 
the  existing  grandfather  provisions  as 
of  September  30,  1990,  for  phased-seg- 
mented  projects  that  are  currently  re- 
ceiving 75-percent  grants  and  funding 
for  reserve  capacity. 

Although  the  1981  amendments  en- 
visioned the  grandfather  provision  for 
phased-segmented  projects  to  be  limit- 
ed in  scope,  the  law  did  not  provide  a 
cutoff  period.  As  the  construction 
grants  program  winds  down  after 
fiscal  year  1990,  previously  grandfa- 
thered projects  which  are  not  complet- 
ed will  only  receive  the  prevailing  55- 
percent    Federal    share    and    future 


grants  will  only  be  made  for  a  project's 
existing  population. 

The  bill  continues  the  mandatory  4- 
percent  set-aside  for  the  innovative 
and  alternative  technology  program 
(the  I  and  A  program)  in  fiscal  year 
1986  but  reduces  the  set-aside  to  2  ijer- 
cent  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  1988.  after 
which  the  program  is  made  discretion- 
ary. Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1989.  a 
Governor  will  have  the  option  to  set- 
aside  up  to  7V4  percent  of  a  State's  al- 
lotment for  title  II  grants.  This  set- 
aside  could  be  reserved  to  increase  the 
Federal  share  for  innovative  and  alter- 
native techniques  and  process.  Any 
such  reserve  would  be  applied  to  a 
State's  allotment  for  title  II  grante 
and  would  not  affect  the  amounts 
available  for  proposed  title  VI  grants. 
Although  the  I  and  A  program  is  a 
useful  tool  in  promoting  new  and  cost 
effective  technologies,  this  provision 
will  allow  Governors  to  more  freely 
use  title  II  funds  for  high  priority  con- 
ventional projects,  especially  those 
that  have  not  met  the  1988  compliance 
deadline. 

The  bill  also  contains  two  provisions 
unrelated  to  the  construction  grants 
program. 

Section  301(g)  of  the  act  is  amended 
to  prohibit  water-quality-based  waiv- 
ers for  nonconventional  pollutants. 
Under  current  law,  a  variance  may  be 
obtained  from  the  best  available  tech- 
nology requirement  for  nonconven- 
tional pollutants  (those  pollutants 
that  are  not  listed  as  toxic  pollutants 
subject  to  section  307,  conventional 
pollutants  identified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304(a)(4),  and  the  thermal  compo- 
nents of  discharges)  if  the  applicant 
can  show  that  such  a  variance  will  not 
result  in  the  discharge  of  quantities  of 
pollutants  which  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated  to  pose  an  unacceptable 
risk  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

Now  what  is  important  to  note  here 
is  that  these  nonconventional  pollut- 
ants such  as  alachlor  and  chloroben- 
ziate.  are  highly  toxic.  However,  be- 
cause these  substances  have  not  been 
put  on  the  official  toxics  list,  discharg- 
ers of  such  lethal  substances  may  seek 
to  avoid  the  act's  stringent  control  re- 
quirements. 

This  is  flatly  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  that  forbid  water 
quality  waivers  for  listed  toxic  pollut- 
ants. Just  because  a  toxic  pollutant  is 
not  on  a  list  doesn't  mean  it  is  any  less 
toxic  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment than  one  that  is  listed  pursuant 
to  the  act.  Further,  reviewing  applica- 
tions for  these  variances  is  extremely 
time  consuming  and  resource  intensive 
and  have  held  up  the  issuance  of  a 
number  of  permits. 

Our  committee  and  the  Congress  has 
clearly  rejected  proposals  which  have 
sought  waivers  for  toxic  pollutants. 
The  information,  the  resources  and 
the  technology  is  Just  not  available  to 


make  soimd  decisions  on  waivers  for 
toxics.  The  same  rule  should  I4>ply  for 
nonconventionals.  These  pollutants 
are  largely  unknown  and  very  little 
data  exists  on  their  toxicity  and  effect 
on  human  health.  If  we  are  serious 
about  eliminating  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants from  the  Nation's  waterways— 
the  goal  of  the  Clean  Water  Act— then 
we  cannot  tolerate  exceptions  such  as 
the  one  contained  in  section  301(g). 

Since  some  industries  have  already 
applied  for  waivers  of  nonconventional 
pollutants,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  let  those  waiver  applications 
run  their  course.  However,  triplica- 
tions will  not  be  valid  if  submitted 
after  January  3, 1985.  Those  industries 
which  submitted  applications  prior  to 
that  date  must  receive  a  tentative  v>- 
proval  from  the  ETPA  for  a  waiver  by 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  biU  or 
their  request  will  be  automatically 
denied. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $10  million 
annually  for  the  establishment  of 
management  conferences  to  solve  pol- 
lution problems  in  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  estuaries.  Over  the  last 
several  years  we  have  seen  a  decline  in 
water  quality  in  a  number  of  estuaries 
around  the  coimtry.  Portions  of  the 
Narragansett  Bay.  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island's  greatest  natural  resource, 
have  been  closed  to  shellfishing  and 
swimming.  Point  and  nonpoint  sources 
of  pollution  continually  threaten  the 
cleanup  process  not  only  in  the  Narra- 
gansett but  in  other  estuaries  such  as 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Puget  Sound. 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  Delaware  Bay. 
If  these  and  other  estuaries  aroimd 
the  Nation  are  going  to  continue  to 
provide  millions  of  Americans  with 
economic  and  recreational  opportimi- 
ties,  we  must  take  the  initiative  now. 

This  provision  wiU  provide  for  inter- 
state and  international  cooperation  in 
developing  estuarlne  protection  pro- 
grams and  better  integration  of  exist- 
ing resources  and  authorities  to  ad- 
dress pollution  problems.  It  was  mod- 
eled, in  part,  after  the  successful 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program— a  research 
and  management  effort  directed 
toward  improving  and  preserving  that 
Bay's  water  quality. 

Under  the  provision,  the  EPA  shall 
convene  a  management  conference  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  the 
chemical,  physical  and  biological  in- 
tegrity of  an  estuary  requires  control 
of  Interstate  or  international  sources 
of  pollution.  These  conferences  may 
be  requested  by  a  CSovemor  or  Gover- 
nors in  whose  State  the  estuary  is  lo- 
cated, or  other  interested  parties. 

The  conferences  shall  be  convened 
for  up  to  5  years  and  shall  identify 
pollution  sources;  conduct  research 
and  assessments  in  the  affected  estu- 
ary; and  develop  comprehensive  con- 
servation and  management  plans 
which  recommend  corrective  actions. 


Members  of  the  management  confer- 
ence shall  include  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator and  representatives  of  other 
FMeral  agencies  and  State  and  local 
governments,  interstate  or  interna- 
tional organizations,  affected  indus- 
tries, public  and  private  institutions, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  Administrator  may  make  grants 
to  States  to  carry  out  surveys,  studies, 
and  other  related  research  and  techni- 
cal work  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  management  plan  provid- 
ed that  the  SUte  provide  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  costs  of  such  projects. 
Once  a  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  with  the  concurrence 
with  the  affected  Governors,  projects 
may  be  implemented  with  funds  de- 
rived from  the  title  n  construction 
grants  program,  the  title  VI  revolving 
loan  program,  or  the  nonpoint  pollu- 
tion program. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  touch  on  the  act's  section  404  wet- 
lands dredge  and  fill  program.  Quite 
frankly,  I  am  disturbed  and  concerned 
with  the  way  this  program  is  being  ad- 
ministered. Several  years  ago,  when 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Civil  Works  was  proposing  to 
reform  the  program,  I  and  others 
became  quite  concerned  that  reform- 
ing meant  ignoring  the  environmental 
safeguards  to  protect  our  wetland 
areas.  I  held  oversight  hearings  on 
these  so-called  reforms  and  learned 
that.  Just  as  I  had  feared,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  program,  was  primar- 
ily concerned  with  how  fast  they  could 
issue  permits  as  opposed  to  ensuring 
that  projects  proposed  to  be  built  in 
wetlands  were  designed  to  reduce  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  a  need  to  amend  the 
law.  we  tried  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  find  ways  to  improve  the 
program  from  a  management  as  well 
as  an  environmental  standpoint.  Now. 
I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  adminis- 
tration's reforms  again  threaten  to  dis- 
mantle the  program. 

This  view  has  been  reflected  by 
others,  most  notably  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  Ray  Amett— who 
lias  never  been  accused  of  being  a  tree- 
hugger.  Before  he  left  office,  Ray 
wrote  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works  and  said: 

•  •  •  It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  fur- 
ther correspondence  on  this  issue  is  point- 
less and  that  Army's  regulatory  program  is 
so  flawed,  it  1b  no  longer  a  usable  tool  to 
adequately  protect  wetlands. 

Not  only  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ar- 
nett's  assessment  of  the  Army's  role  In 
this  program,  I  am  equally  concerned 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Is  not  properly  exercising  Its 
404(c)  veto  authority  over  permits 
which  fail  to  provide  for  the  adequate 
protection  of  wetlands. 
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I  plan  to  hold  oversight  hearlncs  on 
the  404  program  next  month  to  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  how  the  Corps.  EPA. 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  are 
administering  the  program.  It  would 
be  my  hope  to  avoid  any  amendments 
to  the  section  404  program  because  I 
earnestly  believe  that  the  problems 
with  the  program  can  be  worked  out 
administratively.  Amendments  are 
not.  however,  out  of  the  question. 

Now  a  word  on  how  we  will  proceed 
with  the  Clean  Water  Act  amend- 
ments. The  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution  will  hold  hearings 
March  26.  27,  and  28  on  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  and  S.  53  which  was 
introduced  by  our  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman.  Bob  STArrono.  After 
our  hearings,  we  will  combine  both 
bills,  plus  any  new  legislative  propos- 
als we  make  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings, into  a  markup  vehicle.  We  have 
tentatively  scheduled  to  conduct  a 
subcommittee  markup  on  April  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  S53 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentatives    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Construction  Orants  Transition  Act  of 
1985". 

CONSTItnCTIOIt  GRAMT  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  207  of  the  Oean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following:  ": 
and  to  carry  out  this  title,  other  than  sec- 
tions 206(e),  208  and  209.  subject  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
act,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  September  30,  1987,  and 
September  30.  1988,  not  to  exceed 
$2,400,000,000:  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1989,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990.  not  to  exceed 
$1,200,000,000". 

(b)  Sec.  205(e)  is  amended  by  striking,  ", 
1979.  1980.  1981.  1982,  1983.  1984,  and  1985" 
in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and  liuert- 
tng  in  each  place  In  lieu  thereof  "through 
1994". 

STATE  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  REVOLVING 
rUHDS 

Sec.  3.  The  Clean  Water  Act  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  title: 

"TITLE  VI— GRANTS  FOR  WATER  POL- 
LUTION        CONTROL        REVOLVING 
FDNOS     "AUTHORIZATION,     ALLOT- 
MENT, AWARD,  AND  PAYMENT 
"Sec.  601.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 

to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums  to 

carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
"(1)  $1,200,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 

fiMaU  years  1989  and  1990: 
"(3)  $2,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991: 
"(3)  $1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992: 
"(4)  $1,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993: 

and 
"(5)  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994. 


"(b)  Sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
UUe  for  each  fiscal  year  ahaU  be  aUotted  by 
the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 306(c)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Sums  aUotted  to  the  States  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  a  grant 
award  under  subsection  (d)  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  authorised.  The  amount  of 
any  allotment  not  obligated  by  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  Immediately  real- 
lotted  by  the  Administrator  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  ratio  as  Is  applicable  to  simis  allot- 
ted under  Title  II  of  this  Act  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  except  that  none  of  the  funds  re- 
aUotted  by  the  Administrator  wlU  be  aUot- 
ted to  any  State  which  failed  to  obligate  any 
of  the  funds  being  reallotted. 

"(d)  If  a  State  has  entered  into  a  grant 
agreement  with  the  Administrator  as  pro- 
vided in  section  602  of  this  tlUe,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorised  to  make  a  capltallza- 
tlora  grant  to  the  State  from  funds  available 
for  obligation  under  this  title. 

"(e)  Prom  funds  obligated  for  a  given 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  quarterly  Installment  payments 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule of  payments  established  under  section 
602(bK2)  of  this  Utle. 

"(f)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  State  has  not  complied  with  agreements 
under  section  602,  or  requirements  of  this 
title,  and  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
State  of  such  noncompliance  and  the  neces- 
sary corrective  action.  If  the  State  does  not 
take  such  corrective  action  by  the  60th  day 
after  the  date  the  State  receives  notice,  the 
Administrator  shall  withhold  addlUonal 
payments  to  the  State  until  the  Administra- 
tor Is  satisfied  that  the  SUte  has  taken  the 
necessary  corrective  action. 

"(g)  If  the  Administrator  is  not  satisfied 
that  adequate  corrective  actions  have  been 
taken  by  the  State  within  twelve  months  of 
the  notice  provided  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  the  payments  withheld  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  made  available  for 
reallotment  under  subsection  (c)  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

"CAPITAUZATION  GRANT  AGREEMENTS  WITH 

STATES 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  To  receive  a  capitalization 
grant  under  this  title,  a  State  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Administrator 
which  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
specifications  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  only  after  the  State 
has  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  and 
Administrator  that— 

'(1)  the  SUte  has  esUbllshed  a  Water 
Pollution  Control  Revolving  Fund,  as  de- 
fined in  section  603  of  this  title; 

"(2)  the  State  has  agreed  to  accept  grant 
payments  under  this  title  in  accordance 
with  a  payment  schedule  established  by  the 
Administrator,  and  has  agreed  to  deposit  all 
such  payments  in  the  dedicated  revolving 
Fund: 

"(3)  the  State  has  agreed  to  deposit  in  the 
Fund,  from  State  monies,  an  amount  equal 
to  IS  percent  of  the  capitalization  grant, 
and  has  further  agreed  to  make  such  neces- 
sary matching  deposits  by  no  later  than  the 
date  of  each  grant  payment  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection; 

"(4)  the  State  has  agreed  to  make  binding 
loan  commitments  in  an  amount  equal  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  grant 
payments  within  one  year  of  the  receipt  of 
such  funds: 

"(5)  the  State  has  made  adequate  assur- 
ances through  submission  of  an  intended 


use  report  under  section  604(c)  of  this  title 
that  (A)  all  fundi  available  In  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Revolving  Fund  will  be 
committed  in  an  expeditious  and  timely 
manner,  (B)  treatment  works  projects  that 
are  constructed  In  whole  or  In  part  prior  to 
fiscal  year  199S  with  funds  from  the  State 
Water  Pollution  Control  Revolving  Fund 
will  meet  the  same  requirements  applicable 
to  grant  projects  funded  under  Title  II.  and 
(C)  such  funds  will  first  be  used  to  assure 
maintenance  of  progress  In  the  completion 
of  all  projects  needed  to  meet  the  enforce- 
able deadlines,  goala,  and  requirements  of 
this  Act: 

"(6)  in  addition  to  meeting  the  requlre- 
menU  of  this  title,  the  State  has  made  as- 
surances that  it  will  commit  or  expend  the 
payments  so  received  In  accordance  with 
laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  com- 
mitment or  expenditure  of  revenue  of  the 
SUte: 

"(7)  in  carrying  out  the  requlremenU  of 
section  604  of  this  UUe,  the  State  will  use 
accounting,  audit,  and  fiscal  procedures  oon- 
formlng  to  generally  accepted  government 
accounting  standards; 

"(8)  the  SUte  will  require  as  a  condiUon 
of  making  a  loan  that  reciplenU  will  main- 
tain project  aocounU  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  government  accounting 
standards:  and 

"(9)  the  SUte  wUl  make  annual  reporU  to 
the  Administrator  on  the  actual  use  of 
funds  in  accordance  with  section  604(d)  of 
this  Utle. 

"STATE  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  REVOLVING 

pums 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  an  award 
of  a  grant  under  secUon  601  of  this  UUe, 
each  SUte  shall  establish  a  Water  PolluUon 
Control  Revolving  Fund,  administered  by  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  SUte  with  powers 
and  limiUtions  including  those  specified  in 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  amounU  of  funds  available  to 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Revolving 
Fund  shall  be  dedicated  solely  to  providing 
financial  assistance  to  any  municipality,  In- 
termuniclpal.  intersUte,  or  SUte  agency  for 
construction  of  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  (as  defined  in  secUon  213(3)  of  UUe  U 
of  this  Act).  The  Fund  shall  be  established, 
maintained,  and  credited  with  repayments, 
and  the  Fund  balance  shall  be  available  in 
perpetuity  for  this  purpose. 

"(c)  The  instrumentality  of  the  SUte  ad- 
ministering the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Revolving  Fund  shall  be  authorized  to  use 
the  fund  to  make  loans,  on  the  condlUon 
that— 

"(1)  such  loans  are  made  at  or  below 
market  interest  rates,  including  interest  free 
loans,  at  terms  not  to  exceed  twenty  years 
or  the  design  life  of  the  facility  to  be  con- 
structed, whichever  is  less; 

"(3)  annual  principal  paymenU  shall  com- 
mence not  later  than  one  year  after  comple- 
tion of  any  project  and  all  loans  shall  be 
fully  amortized  not  later  than  twenty  years 
after  project  completion: 

"(3)  the  recipient  of  a  loan  shall  establish 
a  dedicated  source  of  revenue  for  repayment 
of  loans;  and 

"(4)  the  fund  shall  be  credited  with  aU  re- 
payment of  principal  and  interest  on  all 
loans. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  limited  by  SUte 
law.  a  Water  PolluUon  Control  Revolving 
Fund  may  be  used- 

"(1)  to  buy  or  refinance  the  debt  obliga- 
tion of  municipalities  and  Intermunicdpal 
and  intersUte  agencies  within  the  State  at 


or  below  market  rates,  where  such  debt  obli- 
gations were  incurred  after  March  7, 1988. 

"(2)  to  guarantee,  or  purchase  Insurance 
for,  local  obligations  where  such  action 
would  Improve  credit  market  access  or 
reduce  Interest  rates: 

"(3)  as  a  source  of  revenue  or  security  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
revenue  or  general  obligaticm  bonds  issued 
by  the  State  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
such  bonds  are  deposited  in  the  Water  Pol- 
luUon Control  Revolving  Fund; 

"(4)  to  earn  interest  on  Fund  accounU: 
and 

"(5)  for  the  reasonable  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  Fund  and  conducting  acUviUes 
under  this  UUe  provided  tliat  such  amounts 
shall  not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  all  grant 
awards  to  such  fund  under  section  601(d). 

"AUOrrS,  REPORTS,  AND  PISCAL  CONTROLS 

"Sac.  604.  (a)  Each  SUte  electing  to  estab- 
lish a  Water  PolluUon  Control  Revolving 
Fund  under  this  UUe  shaU  establish  fiscal 
controls  and  accounting  procedures  suffi- 
cient to  sssure  proper  socounting  during  ap- 
propriate aocoimting  periods  f  or— 

"(I)  paymenU  received  by  the  Fund; 

"(2)  disbursemenU  made  by  the  Fund;  and 

"(3)  fund  balances  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  accounting  period. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct,  or 
require  each  SUte  to  have  conducted,  not 
less  than  annually,  an  independent  audit  to 
review  the  operations  of  each  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Revolving  Fund.  Such  audita 
shall  be  conducted  by  an  entity  independent 
of  the  SUte.  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Comptroller  General's  standards  for  audit- 
ing government  organizations,  programs,  ac- 
tivities, and  functions.  An  audit  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  completed  in  such  time 
and  manner  as  deemed  necessary  or  appro- 
priate by  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(cKl)  Each  SUte  shall,  on  an  annual 
basis,  prepare  a  plan  on  the  intended  uses  of 
the  amounta  available  to  the  Fund.  The 
plan  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  short  and  long 
term  goals  and  objectives  of  the  SUte's 
Water  Pollution  Control  Revolving  Fund; 

"(B)  information  on  the  activities  to  lie 
supported,  including  a  descripUon  of  project 
categories,  discharge  requlremenU  under 
Titles  III  and  IV.  terms  of  financial  assist- 
ance, and  communities  served; 

"(C)  assurances  and  specific  proposals  for 
meeting  the  requirementa  of  section 
602(bK4)  and  (5)  of  this  title:  and 

"(D)  the  criteria  and  method  esUbllshed 
for  the  distribution  of  fimds. 

"(2)  To  meet  the  requirementa  of  this  sub- 
secUon  and  to  faciliute  comments  from  in- 
terested local  govemmenta  and  persons  on 
the  use  of  funds,  a  SUte  may  adapt  or  use 
priority  systems  and  lista  developed  under 
section  216  of  the  Act. 

"(d)  Beginning  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
the  receipt  of  paymenta  under  section  601(e) 
of  this  tiUe,  the  SUte  shall  provide  an 
annual  report  to  the  Administrator  describ- 
ing how  the  SUte  has  met  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  previous  fiscal  year  as  iden- 
tified In  the  plan  prepared  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  Including  identification  of  loan  re- 
cipienta,  loan  amounts,  and  loan  terms. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  an 
annual  review  of  each  SUte  plan  and  report 
prepared  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  section,  and  other  such  materials  as  are 
considered  necessary  and  appropriate  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  After 
reasonable  notice  by  the  Administrator  to 


the  SUte  or  the  recipient  of  a  loan  from  a 
Water  Pollution  Control  Revolving  Fund, 
the  State  or  loan  recipient  sbaD  make  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  records  the  Ad- 
ministrmtor  reasonably  requires  to  review 
and  determine  compliance  with  this  Utle.". 

STATE-OPTION  TO  USE  TITLE  II  PUNDS 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  205  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  ss  follows: 

"(IKl)  The  Administrator  is  authorize<f  to 
award  from  funds  available  for  obligaUon 
during  each  fiscal  year  ending  Septemoer 
30,  1986,  S^tember  30,  1987,  September  30, 
1988,  September  30  1989,  September  30, 
1990,  September  30,  1991,  September  30, 
1992.  September  30, 1993,  and  September  30, 
1904,  a  capltalizaUon  grant  to  a  SUte  for 
the  purpose  of  capitalizing  a  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Revolving  Fund  pursuant  to 
TiUe  VI  of  this  Act,  where  the  Governor  re- 
questa  such  action  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  No  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  funds  available  for  obligation  in  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1.  1985,  and  not  less 
than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  start  of  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  beginning  October  1  of 
1986,  1087,  1988,  1989,  1990,  1991,  1992,  1993, 
and  1994,  a  State  shall  provide  notice  of  ita 
intent  to  use  all  or  a  porUon  of  the  funds 
available  for  obligation  in  that  fiscal  year  as 
a  c^italizatlon  grant  for  a  Water  Pollution 
Control  Revolving  Fund  under  TiUe  VI  of 
this  Act. 

"(3)  Any  sum  made  available  to  a  SUte's 
Water  Pollution  Control  Revolving  Fund 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  funds  otherwise  aUotted  to  that  SUte 
under  SecUon  601(b)  during  any  fiscal  year. 

REPORT  TO  CON(2RBSS 

Sec.  5.  Section  516  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  by  February  10,  1990,  a  report  on 
the  financial  sUtus  and  operations  of  Water 
PoUution  Revolving  Funds  esUbllshed  by 
the  SUtes  in  accordance  with  title  VI  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrator,  In  cooperation  with 
the  SUtes,  including  water  poUution  control 
agencies  and  other  water  pollution  control 
planning  and  financing  agencies,  shaU  in- 
clude in  such  report  the  f  oUowing: 

"(1)  an  inventory  of  the  faculties  that  are 
in  significant  noncompliance  with  the  en- 
forceable requirementa  of  this  Act: 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construe- 
Uon  for  such  facilities  that  require  construc- 
tion to  meet  such  requirements; 

"(3)  an  assessment  of  the  avaUabUity  of 
sources  of  funds  for  fiiuuicing  such  needed 
construction.  Including  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  loans  through 
September  30,  1999,  from  the  Water  PoUu- 
tion Control  Revolving  Funds  esUbllshed 
by  the  SUtes  under  title  VI  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  an  assessment  of  the  operations,  loan 
portfolio  and  loan  condiUons  of  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Revolving  Funds  established 
by  the  SUtes  under  tlUe  VI  of  this  Act;  and 

"(5)  an  assessment  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation   and   maintenance  of  treatment 
works  constructed  with  financial  assistance 
under  Titles  II  and  VI  of  this  Act.". 
EUGiBn.rrY  apter  isso 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the 
foUowing:  ",  for  any  such  granta  made 
before  October  1, 1990.". 

(b)  Section  204(c)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "awarded  a  grant 


before  October  1,  1990,"  after  the  words 
"such  faciUty  and  interceptors". 

(c)  30S(gXl)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "October  1,  1985"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1, 1994". 

INNOVATIVE  AND  ALTERNATIVE  PROJECTS 

Sac.  7.  Section  205(1)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Not  less  thsn  (me-half  of  one  per 
centum  of  funds  aUotted  to  a  State  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1979,  through  September  30,  1988.  under 
subsection  (c>  of  this  section  shidl  be  ex- 
pended <mly  for  increasing  the  Federal 
share  of  granta  for  oonstnicUon  of  treat- 
ment works  utiltadng  innovaUve  processes 
and  techniques  pursuant  to  aectitm  20a(a) 
(2)  of  this  Act.  Including  the  expenditures 
authorized  by  the  preceding  sentmce,  a 
total  of  two  per  centum  of  the  funds  allot- 
ted to  a  State  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1979,  and  September 
30,  1980,  and  3  per  centum  of  the  funds  al- 
lotted to  a  State  for  the  fiscal  year  aiding 
September  30,  1981,  under  subsecUon  (c)  of 
this  aecUon  shaU  be  expended  only  for  in- 
creasing granta  for  oonstrucUon  of  treat- 
ment works  inirsuant  to  section  203(a)(2)  of 
this  Act.  Including  the  expenditures  author- 
ized by  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
a  total  (as  determined  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State)  of  not  less  than  four  per  centum 
nor  more  than  seven  and  one- half  per 
centum  of  the  funds  aUotted  to  such  SUtes 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  secUon  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1982,  through  September  30,  1986.  and  of 
not  leas  thsn  two  per  centum  nor  more  than 
seven  and  one-half  per  centum  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  September  30,  1988,  shaU  be  expended 
only  for  increasing  the  Federal  share  of 
granta  for  construction  of  treatment  works 
pursuant  to  secUon  202(aK2)  of  tills  Act. 
For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  begirming  on  or 
after  October  1,  1988,  up  to  seven  and  one- 
half  per  centum  of  fimds  aUotted  to  a  SUte 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  secUon  for 
making  granta  under  this  UUe  may  be  ex- 
pended for  increasing  the  Federal  share  of 
granta  for  construction  of  treatment  works 
pursuant  to  section  202(aK2)  of  this  Act." 

NONCONVENTIONAL  WATVKR  DEADLINE 

Sec.  8(a).  Section  301(JK1KB)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  "In 
addition  to  the  above  requirement  a  com- 
pleted application  for  a  modificaUon  under 
subsecUon  (g)  must  have  been  fUed  not  later 
than  January  3,  1985,  and  each  completed 
application  for  a  modification  under  subsec- 
tion (g)  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  cnean  Water  Act  Amendmenta  of  1985, 
shall  be  deemed  ineligible  for  such  modifica- 
tion unless  the  Administrator,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  State,  has  Issued  a  tentative 
decision  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  amendmenta.". 

(b)  Section  301(g)(1)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(1)"  immediately  after  "subsection 
(bK2KA)". 

Sec.  9.  TiUe  III  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  section: 

"NATIONAL  ESTUART  PROCRAM 

"Sec.  320.  (aKl)  Whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  tiiat  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  the  chemical,  physical  and 
biological  integrity  of  an  estuary  requires 
the  intersUte  or  international  control  of 
sources  of  poUution  to  supplement  existing 
controls,  the  Administrator  shaU  convene. 
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for  a  period  not  to  exeeed  Ave  yean,  and  ea- 
tuarine  manacement  conference  to: 

"(A)  ■■nrnn  trends  in  water  quality,  natu- 
ral reaouroea,  and  uaea  of  the  estuary; 

"(B)  collect,  characterise  and  assess  data 
on  toxics,  nutrients  and  natural  resources 
within  the  estuarine  sone  to  identify  the 
causes  of  environmental  problems; 

"(C)  develop  the  relationship  twtween  the 
inplaoe  loads  and  point  and  nonpoint  load- 
inss  of  pollutants  to  the  estuarine  sone  and 
the  potential  uses  of  the  sone.  water  quality 
and  natural  resources; 

"(D)  develop  a  comprehensive  conserva- 
tion and  manacement  plan  that  recom- 
mends priority  corrective  actions  and  com- 
pliance schedules  addressing  point  and  non- 
point  sources  of  pollution  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  Chemical,  physical  and  bioloci- 
eal  Intecrity  of  the  esttiary.  includtng  resto- 
ration and  maintenance  of  water  quality,  a 
balanced  indigenous  population  of  shellfish, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreational  activities 
in  the  estuary,  and  assure  that  the  designat- 
ed uses  of  the  estuary  are  protected; 

"(E)  develop  plans  for  the  coordinated  Im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  plan  by  the  SUtes  ss 
well  as  Federal  and  local  agencies  partici- 
pating in  the  conference: 

"(F)  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  the  plan;  and 

"(O)  review  any  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram or  federal  development  project  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  Executive  Order 
13373.  ss  in  effect  on  September  17.  1M3.  to 
determine  whether  such  assistance  program 
or  project  would  be  consistent  with  and  fur- 
ther the  purposes  and  objectives  of  any  plan 
prepared  under  this  section.  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  these  programs  and 
projects  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  assist- 
ance programs  or  development  projects  sub- 
ject to  Executive  Order  12372.  but  may  in- 
clude any  programs  listed  in  the  most 
recent  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assist- 
ance which  may  have  an  effect  on  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  any  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  The  members  of  a  management  con- 
ference convened  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude, at  a  minimum,  the  Administrator  and 
representatives  of: 

"(1)  each  State  and  foreign  nation  located 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  estuarine  zone  of 
the  estuary  for  which  the  conference  is  con- 
vened; 

"(2)  international.  Interstate,  or  regional 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over  all  or  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  estuary: 

"(3)  each  interested  Federal  agency,  as  de- 
termined appropriate  by  the  Administrator 

"(4)  local  governments  within  the  estua- 
rine zone,  as  determined  appropriate  by  the 
Administrator;  and 

"(5)  affected  Industries,  public  and  private 
educational  institutions  and  the  general 
public  in  the  estuarine  zone. 

"(c)  Prior  to  developing  a  comprehensive 
conservation  and  management  plan  under 
this  section,  the  management  conferees 
shall  survey  and  use  existing  reports,  data, 
and  studies  as  well  as  local  master  or  region- 
al plans  relating  to  the  estuary  that  have 
t>een  developed  by  or  made  available  to  Fed- 
eral, intersUte.  International.  State  or  local 
agencies. 

"(dKl)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
completion  of  a  conservation  and  nuuiage- 
ment  plan,  the  Administrator  shall,  if  the 
plan  satisfies  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  the  affected  Governor  or  Governors 
concur,  approve  such  plan. 

"(2)  Upon  approval  of  a  conservation  and 
management  plan  under  this  section,  f  imds 


authorised  to  be  appropriated  under  Titles 
n  and  VI  and  section  319  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  re- 
qulremenU  of  this  Act.  to  assist  SUtes  with 
the  Implementation  of  such  plan. 

"(e)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  not  to  exceed 
tlO.000.000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  19M  and  1990.  for 

"(1)  expenses  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  management  conferences  under  this 
section,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  this  paragraph: 

"(3)  grants  to  State,  interstate  or  regional 
water  pollution  control  agencies  for  re- 
search, surveys,  studies,  monitoring,  model- 
ing and  other  technical  work  necessary  for 
the  development  of  a  conservation  and  man- 
agement plan  under  this  section;  Provided, 
That  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  such  technical  work 
axKl  shall  be  made  on  condition  that  non- 
Federal  sources  provide  at  least  35  per 
centum  of  the  costs  that  receive  funding 
under  this  paragraph;  and 

"(3)  the  costs  of  monitoring  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  conservation  and  manage- 
ment plan.  Such  monitoring  shall  be  done 
by  the  management  conference  or.  in  any 
case  in  which  the  conference  has  expired  or 
been  terminated,  by  the  Administrator. 

"(f)  Any  State,  Interstate  or  regional 
agency  that  receives  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  shall  report  to  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  18  months  after  receipt  of 
such  grant  and  biennially  thereafter  on  the 
progress  being  made  under  this  section. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'estuary'  and  'estuarine  sone'  shall 
have  the  same  meanings  such  terms  have  In 
section  104(nK4)  of  this  Act,  except  that  the 
term  estuarine  zone'  shall  include  those 
portions  of  tributaries  draining  into  the  es- 
tuary up  to  the  historic  height  of  migration 
of  anadromous  fish  or  the  historic  head  of 
tidal  influence,  whichever  is  higher.". 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Chafke  in 
sponsorinK  this  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
amend  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

My  (»lleagues  will  re(»ll  that  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  reported  two  Clean 
Water  Act  bills  in  the  last  Congress.  S. 
431  would  have  reauthorized  and 
amended  title  in  provisions  related, 
for  the  most  part,  to  industrial 
wastewater  treatment  and  water  qual- 
ity standards.  S.  2006  would  have  au- 
thorized a  new  nonpoint  source  man- 
agement program  to  deal  with  nmoff 
pollution  which,  although  a  major 
cause  of  water  quality  degradation,  is 
not  adequately  dealt  with  under  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
On  January  3,  I  introduced  S.  53, 
which  combined  the  provisions  of  both 
bills  and  incorporated  amendments 
that  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee and  would  have  been  added  on 
the  floor  had  the  bills  been  debated 
last  year. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Chare  Is  in- 
troducing today  picks  up  at  that  point. 
It  proposes  a  reauthorization  of  the 
grants  program  for  construction  of 
publicly  owned  sewage  treatment 
works  and  the  gradual  phase  in  of  a 
State-nm  revolving  loan  fund  to  re- 
place the  Federal  grants  program.  I 


support  this  proposal.  It  honors  the 
10-year  commitment  of  Federal  sup- 
port made  at  the  time  of  passage  of 
the  1981  amendments  that  reformed 
the  grants  program,  and  it  sets  the 
stage  for  State  and  local  self-sufficien- 
cy In  funding  of  treatment  works. 

As  the  conunittee  proceeds  through 
hearings  and  markup,  I  may  propose 
modifications  to  this  bill  or  to  S.  53  or 
additions  to  either  of  them.  I  am  con- 
cerned, for  example,  that  the  phase- 
down  of  the  set-aside  requirement  for 
innovative  and  alternative  sewage 
treatment  systems  proposed  in  this 
bill  may  be  premature. 

I  proposed  this  provision  in  the  1977 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Its  purpose  was  to  assure  that  funds 
would  be  available  for  innovative  or  al- 
ternative sj'stems.  which  are  often  the 
most  effective  for  small  communities 
such  as  those  in  my  own  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 

The  set-aside  provision  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  that  regard.  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  the  provision  has  no  fur- 
ther utility.  I  suspect  that  there 
remain  many  smaller  communities 
that  continue  to  need  this  set  aside  to 
assure  their  ability  to  compete  with 
large  cities  for  Federal  support. 

Senator  Cbatei  has  scheduled  early 
hearings  and  markup  of  Clean  Water 
Act  amendments.  The  full  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
will  act  quickly  on  legislation  reported 
by  the  subcommittee.  It  is  imperative 
that  reauthorization  be  accomplished 
during  this  fiscal  year  to  assiu«  imin- 
temipted  Federal  support  for  con- 
struction of  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  and  needed  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act.* 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Joining  Senator  Chatex  in 
sponsoring  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

The  1972  Clean  Water  Act  sets  ambi- 
tious goals  for  this  country:  "To  re- 
store and  maintain  the  chemical,  phys- 
ical and  biological  integrity  of  the  Na- 
tion's waters".  We  have  in  fact  made 
substantial  progress  toward  achieving 
these  goals.  The  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  clean  water  goals  we  es- 
tablished over  a  decade  ago. 

The  quality  of  the  waters  of  the 
State  of  Maine  is  testimony  that  the 
Clean  Water  Act  works. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  Maine's 
1,838  lakes  now  meet  or  exceed  the 
water  quality  goals  of  the  act. 

In  1972,  only  37  percent  of  assessed 
stream  miles  in  Maine  fully  supported 
their  designated  use;  32  percent  of 
uses  were  partially  supported.  By  1982, 
63  percent  of  stream  miles  fully  sup- 
port the  designated  use;  36  percent 
partially  support  the  use. 

Municipal  compliance  with  sewage 
discharge  permits  rose  to  86  percent  in 
1982;  up  from  44  percent  in  1972. 


Compliance  by  industries  with  waste 
water  discharge  permits  rose  to  90  per- 
cent in  1982;  up  from  11  percent  in 
1972. 

There  are  tangible  results  of  these 
efforts  and  these  expenditures  by  the 
State,  localities,  and  industries. 

Atlantic  salmon  have  returned  to 
the  Penobscot  River  after  a  30-year 
absence. 

The  Maine  commercial  shell  fishing 
industry  declined  for  many  years  due 
to  the  discharge  of  untreated  sewage. 
As  of  1982,  over  4,000  acres  of  soft 
shell  clam  flats  had  been  reclaimed 
with  an  estimated  value  of  $6Vi  million 
a  year. 

I  cite  these  examples  as  the  success 
story  of  Just  one  State.  Virtually  every 
State  in  this  coimtry  has  similar  ex- 
amples. While  we  have  made  great 
progress,  we  must  maintain  the  poUu- 
tion  control  programs  which  have 
proven  so  successful  in  the  past  decade 
and  expand  our  efforts  to  meet  emerg- 
ing water  pollution  problems. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  will 
supplement  the  Clean  Water  Act  reau- 
thorization bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Stafford  (S.  53)  with  three  additional 
provisions:  A  long-term  program  for  fi- 
nancing of  municipal  waste  water 
treatment  facilities:  a  new  program  for 
the  protection  of  estuaries;  and  modi- 
fications to  discharge  permit  variance 
provisions  of  the  current  law.  Each  of 
these  provisions  is  described  briefly 
below. 

The  most  significant  element  of  this 
legislation  is  the  proposal  of  a  long- 
range  program  for  financing  of  waste 
water  treatment  plants.  State  and 
local  governments  need  a  clear  state- 
ment of  future  Federal  Involvement  in 
order  to  plan  for  treatment  plant  con- 
struction and  to  meet  the  compliance 
deadlines  established  in  the  law. 

The  bill  provides  for  allocations  of  a 
total  of  $18  billion  over  the  next  9 
years  to  assist  municipalities  with 
these  construction  projects.  The  direct 
grant  assistance  program  will  continue 
for  the  next  5  years.  Starting  in  1989, 
States  will  receive  a  total  of  $8.4  bil- 
lion over  the  next  6  years  to  capitalize 
State  revolving  loan  funds.  These  loan 
funds  will  be  administered  by  each 
State  with  the  objective  of  assisting 
municipalities  in  financing  of  waste 
water  treatment  projects.  Establish- 
ment of  loan  funds  will  complete  the 
process  of  transfer  to  State  control  of 
the  municipal  treatment  construction 
program. 

I  believe  the  general  approach  out- 
lined in  the  legislation  is  a  good  basis 
for  discussion  of  future  financing  of 
waste  water  treatment  construction 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  com- 
ments and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments to  the  proposal  from  all  inter- 
ested parties. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  new  pro- 
gram to  protect  major  estuaries.  Estu- 
aries are  a  national  resource  of  great 


productivity  and  value  which  are 
threatened  by  a  wide  range  of  pollu- 
tion sources.  The  bill  would  allow  the 
EPA  Administrator  to  convene  a  man- 
agement conference,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  The  conference,  which  is 
patterned  after  the  successful  experi- 
ence in  Chesweake  Bay,  would  assess 
trends  and  conditions  and  develop  a 
conservation  and  management  plan  to 
restore  and  maintain  water  quality. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  several 
changes  to  the  waste  water  discharge 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Section  301(g)  of  the  act,  which  pro- 
vides for  variances  from  the  best  avail- 
able technology  standards  for  nonoon- 
ventional  pollutants,  is  removed.  The 
bill  would  also  clarify  aspects  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  availability  of  that 
section  for  indirect  discharges. 

These  amendments  provide  a 
thoughtful  and  responsible  vehicle  for 
discussion  of  key  issues  related  to  re- 
authorization of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
They  are  consistent  with  the  national 
consensus  for  clean  water.  Over  90 
percent  of  the  persons  responding  to  a 
Harris  survey  either  supported  the 
Clean  Water  Act  or  wanted  it 
strengthened,  even  considering  the 
costs  of  pollution  controls.  These 
amendments  are  an  important  step 
toward  carrying  out  this  mandate.* 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  653.  A  bill  to  name  the  Federal 
Building  located  at  1200  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  as  the 
"Ariel  Rios  Memorial  Federal  Build- 
ing"; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

ARIZL  BIOS  IfZMOHIAL  PEDERAL  BOILDDIC 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  will 
honor  one  of  America's  large,  yet 
largely  nameless,  band  of  law  enforce- 
ment heroes.  I  would  have  the  Federal 
Building  at  1200  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
NW..  Washington.  DC  20226,  designat- 
ed the  "Ariel  Rios  Memorial  Federal 
Building"  in  memory  of  the  first  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officer  to  give 
his  life  as  a  member  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Crime  in  South 
Florida. 

On  December  2,  1982,  Special  Agent 
Ariel  Rios,  a  member  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Crime  in  South 
Florida,  died  of  a  gunshot  wound  re- 
ceived while  serving  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Special  Agent  Rios  was  killed 
and  his  partner.  Special  Agent  Alex- 
andrer  D'Atri,  received  critical  injuries 
while  conducting  imdercover  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cocaine. 

Although  the  meeting  had  gone  as 
planned,  one  of  the  perpetrators  ap- 
parently observed  other  agents  closing 
in  to  effect  an  arrest.  When  this  sub- 
ject drew  a  gun.  Special  Agent  Rios 
moved  to  disarm  him  and  was  shot  in 
the  face.  He  died  almost  instantly. 


^lecial  Agent  Rios'  action  was  taken 
quickly  and  decisively.  He  acted  for  his 
own  protection,  for  the  protection  of 
his  partner,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  other  agents  effectinig  the  arrest. 
Ultimately,  his  life  was  given  for  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Prior  to  this  incident.  Special  Agent 
Rios  had  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  effective  agents  assigned  to  the 
ATF  Tadt  Group.  Just  prior  to  this  in- 
cident, he  served  as  case  agent  for  an 
investigation  resulting  in  the  seizure 
of  over  200  silencers  and  2  loachine- 
guns.  The  case  received  notoriety  as 
the  silencers  were  manufactured  in  a 
place  where,  3  months  earlier,  eight 
people  had  been  shotgunned  to  death 
in  a  bloody  gangland  massacre. 

Special  Agent  Rios  had  also  per- 
formed critical  liaison  duties  between 
the  ATF  Task  Group  and  the  DEA/ 
Customs  Joint  Task  Group.  It  was  his 
responsibility  to  insure  a  smooth  flow 
of  information  between  the  two 
groups.  One  confidential  informant. 
developed  by  Special  Agent  Rios.  told 
him  of  a  large  scale  drug  smuggling 
operation  between  Colombia  and  the 
United  States.  The  intelligence  gath- 
ered as  a  result  of  this  referral  has 
proven  invaluable.  Special  Agent  Rios 
displayed  an  infectious  enthusiasm  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  high  morale 
of  the  task  force.  The  energy  and  opti- 
mism with  which  he  approached  his 
duty  contradicted  the  personal  sacri- 
fice of  prolonged  separation  from  his 
wife  and  children. 

The  day  he  died  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  been  faced  with  danger 
while  assigned  to  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force.  In  one  investigation,  while 
in  an  undercover  capacity,  a  violator 
had  held  a  loaded  machinegun  to  Rios' 
head.  The  night  before  he  was  killed, 
while  working  on  a  separate  phase  of 
the  same  investigation  which  led  to 
his  death,  a  subject  being  arrested 
pulled  a  gun  on  his  undercover  part- 
ner. Special  Agent  Rios  immediately 
went  to  this  partner's  aid  and  became 
involved  in  a  struggle  while  the  sub- 
ject had  the  gun  in  hand.  Special 
Agent  Rios  received  a  blow  to  the  head 
during  this  melee. 

This  investigation,  which  began  a 
month  earlier,  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  5  kilograms  of  cocaine, 
$82,000  in  U.S.  currency,  1  automatic 
weapon.  5  silencers.  20  silencer  kits, 
and  20  other  firearms— 4  of  which 
were  stolen.  Seventeen  individuals 
have  been  convicted  in  three  different 
convirades  to  sell  drugs  and  illegal 
weapons.  Most  of  these  individuals 
have  long  criminal  histories  in  narcot- 
ics trafficking.  Many  are  Mariel  Cuban 
refugees  who  have  spent  long  terms  in 
Cuban  prisons.  It  was  in  response  to 
the  criminal  activities  of  such  Individ- 
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uals  that  the  Vice  President's  Task 
Force  was  formed. 

Special  agent  Rlos  dedicated  himself 
to  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force.  He 
died  defending  the  dtisens  of  this 
country  from  the  criminal  element.  He 
died  defending  the  ideals  In  which  he 
believed. 

Ariel  Rlos  Ls  one  of  the  many  un- 
known heroes  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment. He  was  the  first  Federal  agent 
to  give  his  life  as  a  member  of  the  Vice 
President's  Task  Force  on  Crime.  He 
was  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms,  the  splen- 
did law  enforcement  agency  which  is 
headquartered  In  the  building  I  would 
see  renamed  in  Ariel  Rlos'  honor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  with  oversight  over 
ATP.  I  know  of  Ariel  Rlos  unselfish 
sacrifice.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  bill  so  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
wiUknow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  lir.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  blU  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  RacoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  8S3 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
RepresentaHve*  of  the  United  Stalea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
FMerml  Building  located  at  1300  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  is 
named  and  designated  as  the  "Ariel  Rios 
Memorial  Federal  Building."  Any  reference 
in  law.  map,  regulation,  doctmient,  record, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  SUtes  to  such 
building  will  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Ariel  Rlos  Memorial  Federal  Building."* 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoHKH.  Mr.  ZoRmsKT,  Mr. 
MiTCBXLL.  and  Mr.  Abdhor): 

S.  654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Blomass 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980 
to  clarify  the  intention  of  section  221 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
cuutincATioit  OF  sacnoii  aai  or  thi  biomass 
nnnoY  ahs  alcohol  puils  act  op  itso 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  making  a  tech- 
nical correction  to  the  Blomass  Energy 
and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980  to  clari- 
fy the  intention  of  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  Department  of  Energy's 
program.  This  measure  Involves  no 
new  authority  or  new  spending,  but 
rather  provides  the  opportunity  for 
several  pendiii;  ethanol  loan  guaran- 
tee applications  to  complete  their  ne- 
gotiations with  the  agency. 

The  Senate's  expeditious  action  is 
required  to  ensure  that  these  pending 
projects  are  allowed  to  move  forward 
on  a  timely  basis.  This  bill  does  not  ap- 
prove these  conditional  commitments 
but  merely  provides  time  to  complete 
action  on  each  project.  The  DOE  Is  in- 
terpreting section  21  of  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  in  a  manner  which  would 


have  these  projects  dropped  in  the 
midst  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  re- 
quired to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  the  DOE's 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel.  That 
office  has  interpreted  section  221  of 
the  1980  act  as  terminating  the  entire 
Alcohol  Fuels  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram. Members  of  Congress  and  com- 
mittee staff  involved  in  the  1980  act 
differ  with  the  General  Counsel  as  to 
this  interpretation. 

Certainly  the  Congress  did  not 
Intend  that  meritorious  projects 
should  be  dropped  in  the  midst  of  the 
notification  process.  Rather  than  ter- 
minate the  program,  section  221  is  in- 
tended to  "cap"  the  loan  guarantee 
program,  limiting  the  DOE  to  consid- 
ering those  projects  with  conditional 
commitments  as  of  September  30. 
1984. 

Conference  committee  report  lan- 
guage, Mr.  President,  is  clearly  in- 
structive on  this  matter.  The  report 
sUtes  that  section  221  prohibits  the 
commitment  or  negotiations  of  new  in- 
sured loaoi  agreements,  guarantees,  or 
other  forms  of  authorized  assistance 
after  September  30.  1984.  ProJecU 
holding  conditional  commitments 
prior  to  that  date  are  not  new 
projects. 

This  bill  before  the  Senate  today  in 
merely  an  extension  of  time  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  section  221.  Similar 
legislation  was  approved  without  ot>- 
Jectlon  in  the  House  on  February  27, 
1985. 

The  four  projects  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  11  projects  originally  awarded 
conditional  commitments  under  the 
program.  Of  those  11,  1  project  has 
been  constructed  with  a  DOE  loan 
guarantee.  The  remaining  four 
projects,  located  in  Nebraska,  Maine. 
Minnesota,  and  Louisiana,  would  uti- 
lize the  equivalent  of  40  million  bush- 
els of  grain  per  year. 

These  facilities  will  help  expand  the 
domestic  fuel  ethanol  industry's  abili- 
ty to  provide  critically  needed  domes- 
tic outlets  for  UJl.  farm  commodities. 
In  addition,  fuel  ethanol  Is  a  proven 
octane  enhancer  and  a  leading  replace- 
ment for  lead  additives  which  the  EPA 
is  rapidly  phasing  out  of  gasoline. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Due  to  con- 
struction time,  absent  swift  approval 
of  this  clarification  bill,  these  projects 
will  be  unable  to  complete  construc- 
tion by  the  end  of  1985.  These  projects 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  each  in 
good  faith  response  to  the  DOE  solici- 
tation and  deserve  the  opportunity  to 
finalize  those  efforts. 

Delays  at  the  DOE  and  uncertainties 
created  by  the  Treasury  Department's 
announced  tax  reform  plan  have 
robbed  these  projects  of  the  few  criti- 
cal weeks  needed  to  complete  negotia- 
tions with  the  DOE.  The  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  bring  these  projects  to 
the  brink  of  completion  only  to  aban- 


don them  in  the  midst  of  ongoing  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  does  not 
sanction  or  provide  approval  of  the 
loan  guarantees  for  these  projects.  It 
merely  gives  each  project  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  DOE's  financial  scrutiny 
and  hopefully  close  on  the  loan  guar- 
antee. These  projects  offer  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  energy 
supply  and  our  efforts  at  reducing  the 
lead  content  in  gasoline. 

The  Senate's  indulgence  and  consid- 
eration of  this  unique  circumstance  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

I  ask  unaminous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  Senator  Dole  and  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  «M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (a)  That 
the  first  sentence  of  section  321  of  the  Bio- 
mass Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  IMO 
is  amended  by  inaertlng  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ".  except  that 
all  conditional  commitments  for  loan  guar- 
antees under  this  sul>title  which  were  in  ex- 
istence on  September  30.  1084,  are  hereby 
extended  through  September  SO,  1085". 

(b)  Enactment  of  this  bill  shall  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  indicating  Congressional  ap- 
proval with  respect  to  any  pending  condi- 
tional commitments  under  this  act. 

U.S.  Sbmatr. 
Wathington,  DC,  March  4,  1985. 
Hon.  RoBBiT  DOLX. 
Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC 

Dkax  Bob:  We  are  writing  to  request  your 
support  for  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
to  immediately  consider  the  enclosed  bill 
which  Is  a  technical  amendment  to  the  Blo- 
mass Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1080. 
This  measure  simply  extends  the  time  avail- 
able for  four  fuel  ethanol  projects  to  com- 
plete their  negotiations  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  loan  guarantees. 

This  simple  extension  involves  no  taxpay- 
er outlays.  It  Is  intended  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  with  regard  to  Sec- 
tion 221  of  the  1980  act.  These  four  projecte 
from  Nebraska.  Maine.  Minnesota,  and  Lou- 
isiana, would  utilize  the  equivalent  of  40 
million  bushels  of  grain  per  year.  These  fa- 
cilities will  help  expand  the  domestic  fuel 
ethanol  industry's  ability  to  provide  critical- 
ly needed  domesUc  ouUete  for  VB.  farm 
commodities.  In  addition,  fuel  ethanol  is  a 
proven  octane  enhancer  and  a  leading  re- 
placement for  lead  additives  which  the  EPA 
is  rapidly  phasing  out  of  gasoline. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Without  swift  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  these  projects  will 
be  unable  to  complete  construction  by  the 
end  of  1985.  These  projects  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  in  a  good  faith  response 
to  the  DOE  solicitation  and  deserve  the  op- 
portunity to  finalise  those  efforts.  Delays  at 
the  DOE  and  imcertalntles  created  by  the 
Treasury  Department's  announced  tax 
reform  plan  have  robbed  these  projects  of 
the  few  critical  weeks  needed  to  complete 
negotiations.  The  Congress  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  abandon  these  ongoing  projects  in 
the   midst   of    negotiations.    All    of   these 


projects  were  awarded  conditional  commit- 
ments prior  to  September  30. 1984. 

Your  past  support  for  a  strong  domestic 
fuel  etlianol  industry  is  widely  recognized. 
We  ask  your  help  and  support  in  expediting 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  this  measure 
which  Is  identical  to  language  passed  by  the 
House  without  objection  on  February  27. 
1985. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Jamxs  Exoh. 

Edward  ZoamsKT, 

Jamis  ABoaoR. 

WnuAM  8.  CoHxa, 

OBORGX  J.  MiTCHXLL, 

U.S.  Senators. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mrs. 

Kassibaum.    Mr.    Boreh.    Mr. 

Bumpers,  Bir.  Exoir.  Mr.  Nick- 

LBS.  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Zorimskt. 

Mr.  JoHHSTOH.  and  Mr.  Lohg): 
S.  655.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  central  interstate  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  compact;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
comxHT  OP  coHcaxss  to  thx  cxirrRAL  ihtrr- 

STATX  LOW-LKVXL  RAOIOACTIVX  WA8TX  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  Central  States  to  enter  into 
a  regional  compact  for  the  more  effi- 
cient management  of  their  low-level 
nuclear  waste.  This  bill  seeks  to  secure 
congressional  consent  for  the  central 
Interstate  low-level  radioactive  waste 
compact,  an  agreement  already  rati- 
fied by  the  State  Legislatures  of 
Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Nebraska.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Ailunsas.  This  compact  was 
formulated  In  response  to  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act 
passed  by  Congress  in  1980.  and  re- 
quires the  formal  i^jproval  of  Con- 
gress for  its  implementation.  Repre- 
sentative Olickman  from  Kansas  has 
Introduced  a  companion  measuure  in 
the  House.  This  legislation  is  identical 
to  S.  1581.  a  bill  I  sponsored  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

Low-level  nuclear  waste  is  commonly 
defined  as  any  radioactive  substance 
which  is  not  classified  as  high  level 
waste  and  is  generally  confined  to  ma- 
terials that  have  become  contaminated 
with  radioactivity  at  commercial 
power  reactors,  hospitals,  research  in- 
stitutions, and  industrial  sites.  Sam- 
ples of  low-level  waste  Include  paper 
towels,  gloves,  clothes,  animal  car- 
casses, liquids,  and  sludges.  This  waste 
does  not  incorporate  spent  reactor 
fuel,  waste  generated  by  reprocessing 
spent  fuel  or  waste  elements  heavier 
than  uranium. 

Originally,  low-level  waste  produced 
by  the  50  States  was  deposited  at 
three  national  waste  treatment  sites 
l(X»ted  in  Nevada,  Washington,  and 
South  Carolina.  Over  the  years,  ss  the 
volume  of  low-level  waste  increased 
nationwide,  the  ability  of  these  sites  to 
process  and  monitor  this  waste  was  se- 
verely diminished.  This  increase  cre- 
ated potentially  dangerous  operating 
conditions  and  caused  several  States  to 


express  concern  over  the  management 
procedures  and  safety  standards  em- 
ployed at  these  overburdened  waste 
facilities.  The  situation  worsened. 
When  two  of  the  three  national  sites 
shut  down  operations  in  1979,  it 
became  apparent  that  an  alternative 
approach  to  the  disposal  of  low-level 
waste  was  iuvently  needed. 

Congress  remonded  by  passing  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1980,  PubUc  Law  96-573.  This 
act  directed  individual  States  to 
assume  complete  responsibility  for  the 
treatment  and  disposal  of  low-level  nu- 
clear waste  products  generated  within 
their  borders.  Declaring  that  the  Na- 
tion's low-level  waste  problem  could 
best  be  resolved  on  a  regional  basis, 
the  1980  act  encouraged  the  States  to 
form  Interstate  agreements  to  facili- 
tate the  economical  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  their  radioactive  materials. 

There  are  two  significant  advantages 
with  pursuing  the  compact  approach 
to  low-level  waste  management.  The 
first  Involves  financial  considerations. 
It  is  costly  for  States,  especially  those 
which  generate  small  amounts  of  this 
waste,  to  develop  in-State  facilities 
that  will  have  to  be  monitored  for  a 
miniiniim  of  100  years.  The  compact 
enjoins  party  States  to  share  the  costs 
involved  with  maintaining  a  regional 
treatment  facility.  Second,  the  com- 
pact grants  the  States  more  autonomy 
In  handling  their  low-level  waste  dis- 
posal problem  by  allowing  party 
States  to  ban  the  importation  of  waste 
generated  outside  the  region.  Some 
States  such  as  Texas  have  opted  for 
the  go-it-alone  option.  However,  recog- 
nizing the  high  costs  involved  with 
constructing  and  maintaining  individ- 
ual State  facilities  for  storing  the  ra- 
dioactive waste,  most  States  have  en- 
tered negotiations  with  neighboring 
States  to  develop  a  regional  plan  for 
waste  disposal. 

The  central  Interstate  region  has 
adopted  the  regional  solution  to  their 
low-level  waste  disposal  problem.  In 
1980.  shortly  after  passage  of  the  Low- 
Level  Waste  Policy  Act.  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  inititated  discussions 
among  interested  States  in  the  central 
region  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  en- 
tertig  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
for  the  expeditious  pnwessing  of  low- 
level  waste.  The  State  conferees 
agreed  that  the  compact  approach 
would  be  the  most  desirable  waste 
management  method  and  established 
a  set  of  preliminary  guidelines  for 
staging  its  planning  and  development. 
The  bill  I  have  set  before  you  today 
represents  the  culmination  of  their  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  contractual  agree- 
ment for  low-level  waste  disposal. 

The  central  interstate  compact  rep- 
resents a  cooperative  effort  to  provide 
for  a  regional  facility  with  sufficient 
capacity  to  manage  all  radioactive 
waste  generated  within  the  region. 
Each  party  State  would  have  access  to 


this  facility,  provided  that  the  State 
deposits  its  waste  in  ccnnpllance  with 
the  terms  of  the  compact  and  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  packaging,  con- 
tainment, and  tranq^ortation  of  the 
waste  materials.  Any  State  which  fails 
to  uphold  its  obligatiims  would  be  sub- 
ject to  having  its  privileges  suq>ended 
or  its  membership  revoked. 

The  central  interstate  oonvMct  is 
not  the  only  cooperative  agreement  of 
this  kind.  The  Northwest,  Southeast. 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  Midwest  States 
have  finalized  similar  <x>mpact  agree- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  low-level 
waste.  Other  regions  are  close  to 
reaching  an  agreement. 

These  interstate  compacts  require 
the  consent  of  Congress  prior  to  their 
implementation.  Efforts  were  made  in 
the  98th  Congress  to  bring  to  consider- 
ation the  five  otHnpacts  Introduced  for 
congressional  approvaL  Hearings  were 
held  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  evaluate  the  merits  of  each 
compact,  to  assure  consistency  and 
uniformity  between  the  ccnnpacts,  and 
to  ensure  that  each  compact  comport- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  the  1980  act. 

In  addition,  these  hearings  helped  to 
foctis  attention  on  some  of  the  issues 
which  still  need  to  be  addressed  by 
Congress  prior  to  granting  consent  to 
these  compacts.  Examples  of  some  the 
problem  areas  include  the  need  to  de- 
velop a  uniform  definition  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  applicable  to  all 
comiMcts;  to  define  Federal  waste  ac- 
tivities; and  to  delineate  clear  EPA  and 
NRC  regulatory  authority  to  eliminate 
dual  Jurisdiction  between  the  two 
agencies. 

Congress  may  condition  its  vproval 
of  the  States'  agreements  on  a  set  of 
criteria  or  conditions  which  would 
apply  to  each  compact  upon  its  imple- 
mentation. The  purpose  of  the  consent 
language  is  to  clarify  any  inconsisten- 
cies or  ambiguities  between  the  com- 
pacts and  to  ensure  that  each  compact 
is  compatiUe  with  State  and  national 
law.  Difficulties  arose  during  the  pre- 
vious Ccmgress  over  the  adaption  of 
such  consent  language,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  be  able  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  acceptable  consent  lan- 
guage. 

There  is  one  area  which  stiU  re- 
quires a  solution  and  concerns  the 
po6t-1986  access  date.  According  to 
provisions  contained  in  the  Low-Level 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980.  States  can 
refuse  to  accept  for  dlqxisal  waste 
generated  outside  the  region  after 
January  1.  1986.  For  the  northwest, 
southeast,  and  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gions, all  of  which  possess  an  existing 
disposal  site,  this  provisicm  has  no 
long-ranging  implications.  However, 
the  central  interstate  region  has  no 
existing  site.  The  effect  of  this  cutoff 
date.  Even  if  the  region  could  begin 
today  to  develop  and  construct  a  dis- 
posal site,  it  would  be  at  leaat  5  years 
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before  •  site  could  be  fully  operative. 
What  happens  to  the  waste  that  is 
generated  in  the  interim?  While  the 
central  interstate  region  generates  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  low- 
level  waste,  the  States'  utilities,  uni- 
versities, and  research  institutions 
need  to  be  assured  of  continued  access 
to  a  low-level  waste  disposal  site. 

I  understand  the  State  representa- 
tives have  held  ongoing  negotiations 
to  provide  for  interim  disposal  capac- 
ity to  those  regions  without  a  site,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  States  will  be 
able  to  reach  a  consensus  on  these  in- 
terregional agreements. 

A  commitment  to  developing  a  woric- 
able.  nationally  Integrated  system  of 
low-level  waste  disposal  should  be  a 
priority  of  this  Congress.  The  ground- 
work for  a  coordinated  national  plan 
for  low-level  waste  disposal  was  laid 
down  in  the  96th  Congress  with  the 
passage  of  the  1980  act,  and  the  Cen- 
tral SUtes  have  done  their  part  to 
comply  with  this  congressional  direc- 
tive. Indeed,  the  Central  SUte  area 
was  the  first  of  the  siteless  regions  to 
submit  a  compact  to  Congress  for  rati- 
fication. 

In  short,  the  central  interstate 
region  has  demonstrated  its  willing- 
ness to  compact  for  the  coordinated 
management  of  low-level  nuclear 
waste.  Before  the  States  can  take 
active  steps  to  implement  this  newly 
developed  management  sjrstem  by 
siting  a  disposal  facility,  the  Congress 
must  grant  its  consent  to  the  compact. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  act  now  to 
permit  the  States  to  pursue  the  course 
which  they  have  charted  for  them- 
selves, and  in  light  of  the  1986  dead- 
line set  by  Congress.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  expeditious  consid- 
eration to  and  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

S.  655 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RevTtsentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  atsembled,  Th«t  the 
consent  of  Congreas  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
■Utes  of  Arkansas.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana. 
Minnesota.  Bdlasouri.  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  and  Oklahoma  to  enter  Into  the 
Central  IntersUte  Low  Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Comiwct.  and  to  each  and  every  part 
and  article  thereof.  Such  compact  reads  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

"CENTRAL  INTERSTATE  LOW-LEVEL 
RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  COMPACT 

"ARTICLX  I.  POUCY  Un  PURK>S« 

"The  party  states  recognize  that  each 
state  is  responsible  for  the  management  of 
its  non-federal  low-level  radioactive  wastes. 
They  also  recognize  that  the  Congress,  by 
enacting  the  Low-Level  RadioacUve  Waste 
Policy  Act  (Public  Law  96-573)  has  author- 
ized and  encouraged  states  to  enter  into 
compacts  for  the  efficient  management  of 
wastes.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  party  sUtes  to 


oooperate  In  the  protection  of  the  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  their  dtlsens  and  the 
environment  and  to  provide  for  and  encour- 
age the  economical  management  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waataa.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  compact  to  provide  the  framework  for 
such  a  cooperative  effort:  to  promote  the 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  dtlsens 
and  tbe  environment  of  the  region;  to  limit 
the  number  of  faculties  needed  to  effective- 
ly and  efficiently  manage  low-level  radioac- 
tive wastes  and  to  encourage  the  reduction 
of  the  generation  thereof:  and  to  distribute 
the  oosta,  beneflU  and  obligations  among 
the  party  statea. 

"aancLB  ii.  usruiiiioifs 

"As  used  In  this  compact,  unless  the  con- 
text clearly  requires  a  different  construc- 
tion: 

"a.  'Commission'  means  the  Central  Inter- 
state Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Commis- 
sion; 

"b.  'disposal'  means  the  Isolation  and  final 
disposition  of  waste: 

"c.  'extended  care'  means  the  care  of  a  re- 
gional facility  including  necessary  corrective 
measures  subsequent  to  its  active  use  for 
waste  management  until  such  time  as  the 
regional  facility  no  longer  poses  a  threat  to 
the  environment  or  public  health; 

"d.  'facility'  means  any  site,  location, 
structure  or  property  used  or  to  be  used  for 
the  management  of  waste: 

"e.  'generator*  means  any  person  who.  in 
the  course  of  or  as  incident  to  manufactur- 
ing, power  generation,  processing,  medical 
Mm^witmia  uul  treatment,  biomedical  re- 
search, other  industrial  or  commercial  activ- 
ity, other  research  or  mining  in  a  party 
state,  produces  or  processes  waste.  'Genera- 
tor' does  not  include  any  person  who  re- 
ceives waste  generated  outside  the  region 
for  subsequent  shipment  to  a  regional  facili- 
ty: 

"f.  'host  sUte'  means  any  party  sUte  in 
which  a  regional  faculty  is  situated  or  is 
being  developed: 

'g.  'low-level  radioactive  waste'  or  'waste' 
means,  as  defined  in  the  Low-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Policy  Act  (PubUc  Law  96-573). 
radioactive  waste  not  classified  as:  High- 
level  radioactive  waste,  transiuanlc  waste, 
spent  nuclear  fuel,  or  byproduct  material  as 
defined  in  section  U  e.<2)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  through 
1978. 

"h.  'management  of  waste'  means  the  stor- 
age, treatment  or  disposal  of  waste: 

"I.  'notification  of  each  party  state'  means 
transmittal  of  written  notice  to  the  Gover- 
nor, presiding  officer  of  each  legislative 
body  and  any  other  persons  designated  by 
the  party  state's  Commission  member  to  re- 
ceive such  notice: 

"J.  'party  state'  means  any  state  which  is  a 
signatory  party  to  this  compact: 

"k.  'person'  means  any  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, business  enterprise,  or  other  legal 
entity,  either  public  or  private: 

"1.  'region'  means  the  area  of  the  party 
states: 

"m.  'regional  facility'  means  a  facility 
which  is  located  within  the  region  and 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  benefit  of  the  party  States: 

"n.  "site"  means  any  property  which  Is 
owned  or  leased  by  a  generator  and  is  con- 
tiguous to  or  divided  only  by  a  public  or  pri- 
vate way  from  the  source  of  generation: 

"o.  'state'  means  a  state  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  or  any  other  territorial  possession  of 
the  United  SUtes; 


"p.  'storage'  means  the  holding  of  waste 
for  treatment  or  disposal;  and 

"q.  'treatment'  means  any  method,  tech- 
nique or  prooeas.  including  storage  for  radio- 
active decay,  designed  to  change  tbe  physi- 
cal, chemical  or  biological  characteristics  or 
composition  of  any  waste  in  order  to  render 
such  waste  after  for  transport  or  manage- 
ment, amendable  for  recovery,  ooovertlble 
to  another  usable  material,  or  reduced  In 
volume. 

"AancLB  m.  RioKTS  Aim  OBUoanom 

"a.  There  shall  be  provided  within  the 
region  one  or  more  regional  facilities  which 
together  provide  sufficient  capacity  to 
manage  all  wastes  generated  within  the 
region.  It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  regional  f  adl- 
tlea  to  accept  compatible  wastes  generated 
In  and  from  party  states,  and  meeting  the 
requlremenU  of  this  Act.  and  each  party 
state  shall  liave  the  right  to  tiave  the  wastes 
generated  within  iU  borders  managed  at 
such  facility. 

"b.  To  the  extent  authorised  by  Federal 
law  and  host  SUte  Uw.  a  host  sUte  shall 
regulate  and  license  any  regional  facility 
within  lU  borders  and  ensure  the  extended 
care  of  such  facility. 

"c.  Rates  shall  be  charged  to  any  user  of 
the  regional  facility,  set  by  the  operator  of  a 
regional  faculty  and  shaU  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable and  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  host  sUte.  Such  approval  shall  be  based 
upon  criteria  estabUshed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"d.  A  host  state  may  esUbllsh  fees  which 
shaU  be  charged  to  any  user  of  a  regional 
facility  and  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
rates  approved  pursuant  to  section  c.  of  this 
Article,  for  any  regional  facility  within  iU 
borders.  Such  fees  shall  be  reasonable  and 
ShaU  provide  the  host  sUte  with  sufficient 
revenue  to  cover  any  costs  associated  with 
such  faculties.  If  such  fees  have  been  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  Commlss'on 
and  to  the  extent  that  such  revenue  Is  insuf- 
ficient, all  party  sUtes  shall  share  the  cosU 
in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"e.  To  the  extent  authorized  by  Federal 
law.  each  party  sUte  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcing any  applicable  Federal  and  sUte 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  pack- 
aging and  transporUtion  of  waste  generated 
within  or  passing  through  its  borders  and 
ShaU  adopt  practices  that  will  ensure  that 
waste  shlpmenU  originating  within  iU  bor- 
ders and  destined  for  a  regional  facUity  wUl 
conform  to  applicable  packaging  and  trans- 
porUtion laws  and  regulations. 

"f.  Each  party  sUte  has  the  right  to  rely 
on  the  good  faith  performance  of  each 
other  party  sUte. 

"g.  Unless  authorized  by  the  Commission, 
it  ShaU  be  unlawful  after  January  1.  1986, 
for  any  person: 

"1.  To  deposit  at  a  regional  faclUty.  waste 
not  generated  within  the  region: 

"2.  to  accept,  at  a  regional  faculty,  waste 
not  generated  within  the  region; 

"3.  to  export  from  the  region,  waste  which 
is  generated  within  the  region:  and 

"4.  to  transport  waste  from  the  site  at 
which  it  is  generated,  except  to  a  regional 
faculty. 

"Articlx  rv.  Thk  ComassioK 

"a.  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  the  Cen- 
tral IntersUte  Low-Level  RadioacUve  Waste 
Commission.  The  Commission  shaU  consist 
of  one  voting  member  from  each  party  sUte 
to  be  appointed  according  to  the  laws  of 
each  sUte.  The  appointing  authority  of 
each  party  sUte  shaU  notify  the  Commis- 


sion In  writing  of  tbe  Identity  of  iU  member 
and  any  altonates.  An  alternate  may  act  on 
behalf  of  the  member  only  in  tbe  absence  of 
such  member.  Each  state  is  re^Mnalble  for 
tlie  exi>enses  of  iU  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"b.  Each  Commissicm  memlwr  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote.  Unless  otherwise  provided 
herein,  no  action  of  tlie  Commission  shaU 
be  bonding  unless  a  majority  of  the  total 
membership  casU  IU  vote  In  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"c.  Tlie  Commission  stuOl  elect  from 
among  IU  membership  a  chairman.  The 
Commission  shall  adopt  and  publish.  In  con- 
venient form,  by-laws  and  policies  which  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  compact. 

"d.  The  Commission  shaU  meet  at  least 
once  a  year  and  shaU  also  meet  upon  the 
caU  of  the  chairman,  by  petition  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  membership  or  upmi  the  call  of  a 
host  state  member. 

"e.  The  Commission  may  initiate  any  pro- 
ceedings or  appear  as  an  Intervenor  or  party 
In  Interest  before  any  court  of  law,  or  any 
Federal,  state  or  local  agency,  board  or 
Comndssion  that  has  Jurisdiction  over  any 
matter  arising  under  or  relating  to  the 
terms  of  the  provisions  of  this  compact.  The 
Commlsalon  shaU  determine  In  which  pro- 
ceedings it  shaU  Intervene  or  otherwise 
appear  and  may  arrange  for  such  expert  tes- 
timony, repmU,  evidence  or  other  partidpa- 
tlon  In  such  proceedings  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  represent  IU  views. 

"f.  The  Commission  may  establish  such 
committees  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Commission  on  any 
and  aU  matters  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  waste. 

"g.  The  Commission  may  employ  and  com- 
pensate a  staff  limited  only  to  those  persons 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions. The  Commission  may  also  contract 
with  and  designate  any  person  to  perform 
necessary  functions  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sion. Unless  otherwise  required  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  Federal  grant,  the  staff  shaU 
serve  at  the  Commission's  pleasure  irrespec- 
tive of  the  dvU  service,  personnel  or  other 
merit  laws  of  any  of  the  party  sUtes  or  the 
Federal  government  and  shaU  be  compen- 
sated from  funds  of  the  Commission. 

"h.  Funding  for  the  Commission  shaU  be 
as  f oUows: 

"1.  The  Commission  shaU  set  and  approve 
ite  first  f"""»i  budget  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  tU  Initial  meeting.  Party  states  shaU 
equaUy  contribute  to  the  Commission 
budget  on  an  fi"""«'  basis,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  (25.000  untU  surcharges  are  avaU- 
able  for  that  purpose.  Host  sUtes  shaU 
beidn  Impodtion  of  the  surcharges  provided 
for  in  this  section  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
ShaU  remit  to  the  Commission  funds  result- 
ing from  coUectlon  of  such  surcharges 
within  60  days  of  their  receipt;  and 

"3.  Each  state  hosting  a  regional  facility 
shaU  annuaUy  levy  surcharges  on  aU  users 
of  such  facUiUes.  baaed  on  the  volume  and 
characteristics  of  wastes  received  at  such  fa- 
culties, the  total  of  which: 

"(A)  ShaU  be  suffldent  to  cover  the 
annual  budget  of  the  Commission;  and 

"(B)  ShaU  be  paid  to  the  Commission,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  each  host  state  coUect- 
Ing  such  surcharges  may  retain  a  portion  of 
the  coUectlon  suffldent  to  cover  tbe  admin- 
istrative oosU  of  coUectlon,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder be  suffldent  only  to  cover  the  ap- 
proved Mmual  budget  of  the  Commission. 

"L  Tbe  Commission  shaU  keep  accurate 
acooiuU  of  aU  recelpU  and  disbuisemenU 
An  Independent  certified  pubUc  accountant 


ShaU  annually  audit  aU  reoeipU  and  dls- 
buraemenU  of  Commission  ftinds  and 
submit  an  audit  report  to  tbe  Commission. 
Such  audit  report  abaU  tie  made  a  part  of 
the  annual  report  of  tbe  Commission  re- 
quired by  this  Article. 

"J.  The  Commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
IU  purposes  and  functioDs  any  and  aU  dona- 
tions, granU  of  money,  equipment,  supplies, 
wBt^^'«  and  servloea,  conditional  or  other- 
wise from  any  person  and  may  receive,  uti- 
lize and  dispose  of  same.  The  nature, 
amoimt  and  conditions,  if  any,  attendant 
upon  any  donation  or  grant  aoomted  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  together  with  the  identi- 
ty of  the  donor,  grantor  or  lender.  shaU  be 
detaUed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"k.  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  nothing  In  this  compact  shaU  be 
construed  to  alter  the  incidence  of  llabUity 
of  any  kind  for  any  act.  omlssian.  course  of 
conduct,  or  on  account  of  any  casual  or 
other  relationslilps.  Generators,  transport- 
ers of  waste,  owners  and  operators  of  fadU- 
tles  aliaU  be  liaide  for  their  acU,  omissions, 
conduct  or  relatlimships  in  accordance  with 
aU  laws  relating  thereto. 

"(2)  The  Commission  herein  established  Is 
a  legal  entity  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
party  sUtes  and  shaU  be  so  Uable  for  iU  ac- 
tions. liabUlties  of  the  Commission  shaU 
not  be  deemed  liabilities  of  the  party  sUtes. 
Members  of  tbe  Commission  shaU  not  be 
personiUly  liable  for  actions  taiMn  by  them 
In  their  official  capadty. 

"L  Any  person  or  party  state  aggrieved  by 
a  final  decision  of  the  Commission  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  decisions  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  the  DIs- 
trid  wherein  the  Commission  maintains  IU 
headquarters  by  f  Ulng  In  such  court  a  peti- 
tion for  review  within  60  days  after  the 
Commission's  final  decision.  Proceedings 
thereafter  shaU  be  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  procedure  applicable  in  such  court, 
"m.  The  Commission  shaU: 
"1.  Receive  and  approve  the  application  of 
a  non-party  sUte  to  become  a  party  state  In 
accordance  with  article  VII: 

"2.  sulimlt  an  annual  report,  and  other- 
wise communicate  witii.  the  Governors  and 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  party  states  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission; 

"3.  hear  and  negotiate  disputes  which  may 
arise  between  the  party  sUtes  regarding 
this  compact; 

"4.  require  of  and  obtain  from  the  party 
sUtes,  and  non-party  sUtes  seeking  to 
become  party  sUtes,  daU  and  information 
necessary  to  the  implementation  of  Com- 
mission and  party  states'  responsiblUtes; 

"5.  approve  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  regional  faculties  in  accordance 
with  Artlde  V: 

"6.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  compact,  have  the  authority  to  enter 
into  agreemenU  with  any  person  for  the  im- 
portation of  waste  Into  the  reglcm  and  for 
the  right  of  access  to  faculties  outside  the 
region  for  waste  generated  within  the 
region.  Such  authorisation  to  imimrt  or 
export  waste  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Commlsdon,  induding  the  affirmative  vote 
of  any  host  state  which  may  be  affected: 

"7.  revoke  the  monbenhip  of  a  party 
state  In  accordance  with  Artides  V  and  VII: 
"8.  require  aU  party  sUtes  and  other  per- 
sons to  perform  thdr  duties  and  obligations 
arising  under  this  compact  by  an  appropri- 
ate action  in  any  forum  designated  in  sec- 
tion e.  of  Article  IV;  and 


"9.  take  such  actioo  as  may  l>e 
to  perform  tU  duties  and  functicms  as  pro- 
vided in  this  compact. 
"Aancut  V.  DxvKLOPifKXT  *>d  Opbatioii  op 

RSGIOIIAL  PACnJTIKS 

"a  Following  tbe  coUectlon  of  suffldent 
daU  snd  Information  from  the  states,  Uw 
Commission  shaU  aUow  each  party  state  the 
opportunity  to  volunteer  as  a  host  for  a  re- 
gional fadUty. 

"b.  If  no  state  volunteers  or  If  no  proposal 
identified  by  a  volunte«-  state  is  deemed  ac- 
ceptable by  the  Commission,  based  on  the 
criteria  in  section  c  of  this  Artlde,  then  the 
Commission  shaU  publicly  seek  appIlcanU 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  re- 
gional faculties. 

"c.  The  Commission  shaU  review  and  ocm- 
slder  each  aivUcant's  proposal  based  upon 
the  following  criteria: 

"1.  Tbe  capabOity  of  the  appUcant  to 
obtain  a  license  from  the  applicable  authw- 
Itr. 

"2.  the  economic  efficiency  of  each  pro- 
posed regional  fadUty,  IncUiding  the  total 
estimated  digwsal  and  treatment  oosU  per 
cubic  foot  of  waste: 

"S.  fhiandal  assurances; 

"4.  aeceasfbUtty  to  aU  party  states;  and 

"5.  such  other  criteria  as  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  tbe  Commission  to  be  necessary 
for  the  selection  of  the  best  proposal,  based 
on  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  dtl- 
zens  in  tbe  region  and  tbe  party  states. 

"d.  The  Commission  shaU  make  a  prelimi- 
nary selection  of  the  proposal  or  proposals 
considered  most  likdy  to  meet  the  criteria 
enumnated  in  section  c.  and  the  needs  of 
the  region. 

"e.  Following  notification  of  each  party 
state  of  the  resiUU  of  the  preliminary  selec- 
tion process,  the  Commission  shall: 

"1.  Authorize  any  person  whose  proposal 
has  been  selected  to  ptusue  licensure  of  tbe 
regional  fadUty  or  fadUties  In  accordance 
with  tbe  proposal  originaUy  submitted  to 
the  Commission  or  as  modified  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tbe  Commission:  and 

"2.  require  the  appropriate  state  or  states 
or  the  UdS.  Nudear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  process  aU  applications  for  permiU  and  li- 
censes required  for  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  any  regional  faculty  or  fadUties 
within  a  reasonable  period  from  the  time 
that  a  completed  appUcatlon  is  submitted. 

"f.  The  preliminary  selection  or  selections 
made  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this 
Artlde  ShaU  become  final  and  recdve  the 
Commission's  approval  as  a  regional  facility 
upon  the  issuance  of  license  by  the  licensing 
authority.  If  a  proposed  regional  fadUty 
fails  to  become  licensed,  the  Commission 
stiaU  make  another  selection  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  identified  In  this  Artlde. 

"g.  The  Commission  may.  by  two-thirds 
affirmative  vote  of  IU  memberahip,  revoke 
tbe  membership  of  any  party  state  which, 
after  notice  and  hearing,  shaU  be  found  to 
have  arbitrarily  or  capridously  denied  or  de- 
layed the  issuance  of  a  Ucense  or  permit  to 
any  person  authorized  by  the  CUMnmiasion 
to  apply  for  such  license  or  permit.  Revocap 
tion  ShaU  be  in  the  same  manner  as  provid- 
ed for  in  section  e.  of  Artlde  Vn. 

"Articlb  VL  Othxk  Laws  amd  Rsculatiohs 

"a.  Nothing  in  this  compad  sliaU  be  con- 
strued to: 

"1.  Abrogate  or  Umlt  the  appllcabUity  of 
any  act  of  Congress  or  diminish  or  other- 
wise Impair  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  Federal 
agency  expressly  conferred  thereon  by  the 
Congress; 
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"i.  prevent  the  application  of  any  law 
which  ia  not  otherwlie  inconsistent  with 
this  compact; 

"3.  prohibit  or  otherwise  restrict  the  man- 
acement  and  waste  on  the  site  where  It  la 
genetmted  if  such  Is  otherwise  lawful: 

"4.  affect  any  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceeding  pending  on  the  effective  date  of 
f.tiiM  compact; 

"S.  alter  the  relations  between,  and  the  re- 
speeUw  internal  responslbiUtles  of.  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  party  sUte  and  its  subdivi- 
sions; and 

"A.  affect  the  generation  or  management 
of  waste  generated  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  federal  research  and  development 
activities. 

"b.  No  party  sUte  shall  pass  or  enforce 
any  law  or  regulation  which  Is  Inconsistent 
with  this  compact. 

"c  All  laws  and  regulations  or  parU  there- 
of of  any  party  state  which  are  inoonslstent 
with  this  compact  are  hereby  declared  null 
and  void  for  purposes  of  this  compact.  Any 
legal  right,  obligation,  violation  or  penalty 
arising  under  such  laws  or  regulations  prior 
to  enactment  of  this  compact  shall  not  be 
affected. 

"d.  No  law  or  regulation  of  a  party  state 
or  of  any  subdivision  or  Instnmientallty 
thereof  may  be  applied  so  as  to  restrict  or 
make  more  costly  or  inconvenient  access  to 
any  regional  facility  by  the  generators  of 
another  party  state  than  for  the  generators 
of  the  sUte  where  the  f  acUity  is  situated. 

"AKTICLI  VII.  EUOtBLK  PARTUS,  WlTHlMMW- 

AL.  RsvocATioH,  Ehtrt  Ikto  Foaci.  Tnufi- 

HATIOR 

"a.  This  compact  shall  have  as  initially  eli- 
gible parties  the  sUtes  of  Arkansas,  Iowa. 
Kantfl-  Louisiana.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma.  Such 
initial  ellglbUlty  shaU  terminate  on  January 
1.1984. 

"b.  Any  sUte  may  peUtlon  the  Commis- 
sion for  eligibility.  A  petitioning  sUte  shall 
become  eligible  (or  membership  In  the  com- 
pact upon  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Commission. 

"c.  An  eligible  sUte  shall  become  a 
member  of  the  compact  and  shall  be  bound 
by  It  after  such  state  has  enacted  the  com- 
pact into  law.  In  no  event  shall  the  compact 
take  effect  in  any  sUte  until  It  has  been  en- 
tered Into  force  as  provided  for  In  section  f. 
of  this  Article. 

"d.  Any  party  state  may  withdraw  from 
this  compact  by  enacting  a  sUtute  repeating 
the  same.  Unless  permitted  earlier  by  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Commission,  such 
withdrawal  shall  take  effect  five-years  after 
the  Governor  of  the  withdrawing  state  has 
given  notice  in  writing  of  such  withdrawal 
to  each  Governor  of  the  party  states.  No 
withdrawal  shaU  affect  any  liability  already 
incurred  by  or  chargeable  to  a  party  state 
prior  to  the  time  of  such  wlthdrawaL 

"e.  Any  party  sUte  which  falls  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  this  compact  or  fulfill  iU 
obligations  hereunder  may,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  have  its  privileges  suspended  or  its 
membership  In  the  compact  revoked  by  the 
Commission.  Revocation  shall  take  effect 
one  year  from  the  date  such  party  state  re- 
ceives written  notice  from  the  Commission 
of  its  action.  The  Commission  may  require 
such  party  sUte  to  pay  to  the  Commission, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five-years  from 
the  date  of  notice  of  revocation,  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Commission  based  on  the 
anticipated  fees  which  the  generators  of 
such  party  state  would  have  paid  to  each  re- 
gional facility  and  an  amount  equal  to  that 
which  such  party  state  would  have  contrib- 
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uted  In  accordance  with  section  d.  of  Article 
m.  in  the  event  of  insufficient  revenues. 
The  Commission  shall  use  such  funds  to 
ensure  the  continued  avallabUlty  of  safe  and 
economical  waste  management  facilities  for 
aU  remaining  party  sUtes.  Such  state  shaU 
also  pay  an  amount  equal  to  that  which 
such  party  state  would  have  contributed  to 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Commission  If 
such  party  state  would  have  remained  a 
member  of  the  compact.  All  legal  rigbU  es- 
tablished under  this  compact  of  any  party 
sUte  which  has  lu  membership  revoked 
shall  cease  upon  the  effective  date  of  revo- 
cation; however,  any  legal  obligations  of 
such  party  state  ariabig  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  revocation  shall  not  cease  untU 
they  have  been  fulfilled.  Written  notice  of 
revocation  of  any  state's  membership  In  the 
company  shall  be  transmitted  immediately 
following  the  vote  of  the  Commission,  by 
the  chairman,  to  the  Governor  of  the  af- 
fected party  sUte.  aU  other  Governors  of 
the  party  sUtes  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"f.  This  compact  shall  become  effective 
after  enactment  by  at  least  three  eligible 
states  and  after  consent  has  been  given  to  it 
by  the  Congress.  The  Congress  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  withdraw  such  consent 
every  five-years.  Failure  of  the  Congress  to 
withdraw  lU  consent  affirmatively  shall 
have  the  effect  of  renewing  consent  for  an 
additional  five-year  period.  The  consent 
given  to  this  compact  by  the  Congress  shall 
extend  to  any  future  admittance  of  new 
party  states  under  sections  b.  and  c.  of  this 
Article  and  to  the  power  to  ban  the  exporta- 
tion of  waste  pursuant  to  Article  III. 

■■g.  The  withdrawal  of  a  party  sUte  from 
this  compact  under  section  d.  of  this  Article 
or  the  revocation  of  a  state's  membership  in 
this  compact  under  section  3.  of  this  Article 
shall  not  affect  the  applicability  of  this 
compact  to  the  remaining  party  states. 

"h.  This  compact  shall  be  terminated 
when  all  party  states  have  withdrawn  pur- 
suant to  section  d.  of  this  Article. 

"AKTICLX  VIII.  PEHALTnS 

"a.  Each  party  state,  consistent  with  its 
own  law.  shall  prescribe  and  enforce  penal- 
ties against  any  person  for  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  compact. 

"b.  Each  party  state  acknowledges  that 
the  receipt  by  a  regional  facility  of  waste 
I>ackaged  or  transported  in  violation  of  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  can  result  in 
sanctions  which  may  include  suspension  or 
revocaUon  of  the  violator's  right  of  access  to 
the  regiraial  facility. 

"ARTICU  IX.  SBVBUBIUTT  AND  CONSTaUCTIOM 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence 
or  provision  of  this  compact  is  declared  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  any  participat- 
ing sUte  or  of  the  United  States  or  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,  person  or  circumstances  Is  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
compact  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
any  government,  agency,  person  or  circum- 
stance ShaU  not  be  affected  thereby.  If  any 
provision  of  this  compact  shall  be  held  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  any  state  par- 
ticipating therein,  the  compact  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  sUte  affect- 
ed as  to  all  severable  matters.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  compact  shall  be  liberaUy  con- 
strued to  give  effect  to  the  piirpoae  there- 
of.". 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  central  interstate  low-level  radio- 


active waste  compact  was  introduced 
in  the  98th  Congress  by  Senator  Doue 
on  June  29,  1983.  Hearings  were  held 
on  this  measure.  S.  1581.  but  the 
Senate  adjourned  before  acting  on  this 
important  bill.  As  you  know.  Congress 
mandated  that  the  SUtes  take  action 
on  the  management  of  all  low-level  nu- 
clear waste  generated  within  Individ- 
ual's State's  boundaries  by  January  1, 
1986.  Time  is  growing  short  and  the 
fine  efforts  of  the  States  involved- 
Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Nebraska.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Arkansas— deserve  the  Sen- 
ate's priHnpt  attention.  Legislature  of 
all  the  States  involved  have  given 
their  approval  to  the  compact.  Sena- 
tors from  all  the  member  States  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation.  Now,  in 
order  for  the  compact  to  meet  the 
orders  of  Congress  to  assume  complete 
responsibility  for  the  treatment  and 
disposal  of  low-level  nuclear  waste 
products  generated  within  their  bor- 
ders, we  must  act  promptly  on  this  leg- 
islation. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  consideration  and  approval  to  the 
central  interstate  low-level  radioactive 
waste  compact  so  that  the  compact 
can  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  respon- 
sible manner  to  develop  a  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  disposal  site  for  the 
central  region. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  ap- 
prove the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  E:nergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

LBOISLATIOR  TO  AmOVS  THX  COMTACT  OP  PSKS 
ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  Joint  resolution  to  approve  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  Joint  reso- 
lution was  submitted  and  reconunend- 
ed  by  the  President,  and  I  ask  uiumi- 
mous  consent  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  the  Presidential  message 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rss.  77 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
re$entaHves  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  aatenMed, 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Is  the  adminis- 
tering authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  under  the  terms  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  former  Jap- 
anese Mandated  Islands  entered  into  by  the 
United  SUtes  with  the  Security  Council'  of 
the  United  NaUons  on  April  3, 1»47,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  United  SUtes  on  July  18, 
1B47;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes.  in  accordance 
with  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  the  obJecUves 
of  the  international  trusteeship  system,  has 
promoted  the  development  of  the  peoples  of 


the  Trust  Territory  toward  self-goveminent 
or  independence  as  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular dreumstances  of  the  Trust  Territory 
and  IU  peoples  and  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  pc<H>les  concerned;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  response  to 
the  desire*  of  the  peoples  of  the  Federated 
States  of  MicronesU  and  the  Maiahall  Is- 
Umds  expressed  through  their  freely-elected 
represenUUves  and  by  the  official  pro- 
nounoemenU  and  enactments  of  their  law- 
fully constituted  govemmenU  and  In  con- 
sideration of  IU  own  obligations  under  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  to  promote  self -rep- 
resenUUves of  the  peoples  of  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands; and 

Whereas  these  negotiations  resulted  In 
the  "Compact  of  Free  Association"  which, 
together  with  Its  related  agreemenU  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Marshall  Islands  on  October  1. 
I»82  and  June  25. 1983.  respecUvely;  and 

Whereas  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
was  ^iproved  by  majorities  of  the  peoples  of 
the  FMerated  States  of  Micronesia  and  the 
Manhall  Islands  in  United  Nations-observed 
plebiscites  conducted  on  June  21.  1983  and 
September  7. 1983,  respecttvelr.  and 

Whereas  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
has  been  approved  by  the  GovemmenU  of 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  and  the 
Marshall  Islands  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes,  thus 
completing  fully  for  the  Federated  States  of 
Mldtuiesla  and  the  Marshall  Islands  their 
domestic  v>proval  processes  with  resi>ect  to 
the  Compact  as  contemplated  in  Compact 
SecUon  411:  Now  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenUUves of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Compact 
of  Free  AasoclaUon.  the  text  of  which  fol- 
lows, is  hereby  approved  and  the  President 
is  authorized  to  agree  to  an  effective  date 
for  and  thereafter  to  implement  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association,  having  taken  into 
account  any  procedures  with  respect  to  the 
United  NaUons  for  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement. 

COMPACT  OF  FREE  ASSOCIATION 
PREAMBLE 
THE   GOVERNMENT   OF  THEUNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENTS  OF  THE  MARSHALL  IS- 
LANDS      AND       THE       FEDERATED 
STATES  OF  MICRONESIA 
A/finning  that   their   GovemmenU   and 
their    reUtionships    as    GovemmenU    are 
founded  ui>on  respect  for  human  righte  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all.  and  that  the 
peoples  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  have  the  right  to  enjoy  self-govern- 
ment; and 

Affirming  the  common  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  peoples  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in 
creating  close  and  mutually  beneficial  reU- 
Uonships  through  two  free  and  voluntary 
associations  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments; and 

Affirming  the  interest  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  promoting  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  self-sufficiency  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands:  and 

Recognizing  that  their  previous  relation- 
ship has  been  baaed  upon  the  IntemaUonal 
Trusteeship  System  of  the  United  NaUons 
Charter,  and  in  particular  ArUcle  76  of  the 
Charter,  and  that  pursuant  to  ArUcle  76  of 
the  Charter,  the  peoples  of  the  Trust  Terri- 


tory have  progressively  developed  their  In- 
sUtutlons  of  aelf-covemment.  and  that  In 
the  exerdae  of  their  aoverelgn  right  to  self- 
determination  they  have,  through  their 
freely-expreased  wlahes.  adopted  ConsUtu- 
ttona  appropriate  to  their  particular  dreum- 
stances; and 

Recognizing  their  common  desire  to  ter- 
minate the  Trusteeship  and  establish  two 
new  govemment-to-guvernment  relation- 
ships each  of  whkdi  is  In  accordance  with  a 
new  political  status  based  on  the  freely-ex- 
preased  wishes  of  peoples  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  amtropriate 
to  their  particular  circumstances;  and 

Recognizing  ttuit  the  peoples  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalanda  have  and 
retain  their  aoverelgnty  and  their  aoverelgn 
right  to  aelf -determination  and  the  Inherent 
right  to  adopt  and  amend  their  own  Consti- 
tutions and  forms  of  government  and  that 
the  approval  of  the  entiy  of  their  respective 
GovemmenU  into  this  Compact  of  9ne  As- 
sociation by  the  peoples  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  constitutes  an  ex- 
eidse  of  their  sovereign  right  to  self-deter- 
mination; 

NOW.  THEREFORE.  AGREE  to  enter 
into  relationships  of  free  association  which 
provide  a  full  measure  of  self-government 
for  the  peoples  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia;  and 

FURTHER  AGREE  that  the  relationships 
of  free  association  derive  from  and  are  as 
set  forth  In  this  Comi>act:  and  that,  during 
such  reUUonships  of  free  association,  the 
respective  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
GovemmenU  of  the  freely  associated  states 
of  the  Mf"'*'*"  Islands  and  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia  in  regard  to  these  rela- 
tionships of  free  association  derive  from  and 
are  as  set  forth  in  this  Compact 
TITLE  ONE 
GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
AxncLSl 
Setf-OovemTnent 
Section  111 

The  peoples  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia,  acting 
through  the  Governments  established 
under  their  respective  Constitutions,  are 
self -governing. 

ARTICLXn 

Foreign  Affairs 
Section  121 

(a)  The  Governments  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia have  the  ca^Mdty  to  conduct  foreign  af- 
fairs and  shall  do  so  in  their  own  name  and 
right,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Compact. 

(b)  The  foreign  affairs  capacity  of  the 
GovemmenU  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  Indudes: 

(1)  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  relating 
to  law  of  the  sea  and  marine  resources  mat- 
ters. Including  the  harvesting,  conservation, 
exploration  or  exploiUUon  of  living  and 
non-living  resources  from  the  sea.  seabed  or 
subsoU  to  the  full  extent  recognized  under 
international  law; 

(2)  the  conduct  of  their  commercial,  diplo- 
matic, consular,  economic,  trade,  banking, 
postal,  dvil  aviation,  communications,  and 
cultural  relaUons.  induding  negotiations  for 
the  receipt  of  developmental  loans  and 
grants  and  the  condusion  of  arrangements 
with  other  govemmenU  and  international 
and  intergovernmental  organizations,  in- 
cluding any  matters  q>ecially  benefiting 
their  Individual  dtisens. 


(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
leoognises  that  the  GovemmenU  of  the 
MMTrti^n  Islands  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia  have  the  capacity  to  enter 
into,  in  their  own  name  and  right,  treaties 
and  other  International  agreemenU  with 
govmunenU  ud  regiansl  snd  intcmatiooal 


(d)  In  the  conduct  of  their  foreign  affairs, 
the  GovemmenU  of  the  Marrtiall  Islands 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Mtcraaeaia  oon- 
flrm  that  they  shall  act  In  accordance  with 
principles  of  international  law  and  shsll 
setUe  their  tntemational  disputes  by  peace- 
ful! 


Section  1Z2 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  support  applications  by  the  Govem- 
menU of  the  M«T«i<«ii  Islands  and  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  MicronesU  for  membership 
or  other  participation  In  regional  or  interna- 
tional organisatlODS  ss  may  be  mutually 
agreed.  The  Govemment  of  Uie  United 
States  agrees  to  accept  for  training  and  in- 
struction at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
established  under  33  Ujac.  4031.  dtisens  of 
the  Mafhaii  Islands  and  the  Federal  States 
of  Micronesia.  The  quaUfications  of  candi- 
dates for  such  training  and  instruction  and 
aU  other  terms  and  omditlons  of  partidpa- 
titm  by  dtisens  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Federated  States  of  MicronesU  In  For- 
eign Servkx  Institute  programs  shall  be  as 
mutually  agreed  between  the  Govemment 
of  the  United  States  and  the  GovenunenU 
of  the  M^"*'»i'  Islands  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia. 

Section  123 

(a)  In  recognition  of  the  authority  and  re- 
spionsiblllty  of  the  Govemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  Titie  Three,  the  Gov- 
emmenU of  the  M»T«h*ii  Islands  and  the 
federated  States  of  MicronesU  shall  con- 
sult, in  the  conduct  of  their  foreign  affairs, 
with  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  reqjecUve  foreign 
affairs  capadties  of  the  GovemmenU  of  the 
MywhfcH  Islands  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia,  the  Govemment  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  conduct  of  IU  foreign 
aff ain,  shall  consult  with  the  Oovemmoit 
of  the  M^wtt^Ji  Islands  or  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  MicronesU  on  matters  which  the 
Govemment  of  the  United  States  regards  as 
relating  to  or  affecting  any  auch  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  124 

The  Govemment  of  the  United  States 
may  assist  or  act  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Govem- 
ment of  the  i>**r«*i*ii  Islands  or  the  Feder- 
ated SUtes  of  MicronesU  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs  as  may  be  requested  and  mutu- 
ally agreed  from  time  to  time.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shaU  not  be  re- 
sponsible to  third  parties  for  the  actions  of 
the  Govemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or 
the  FMerated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  under- 
Uken  with  the  assistance  or  ttirough  the 
agency  of  the  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  section  unless  ex- 
pressly agreed. 

Section  125 

The  Govemment  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  responsible  for  nor  obligated  by 
any  actions  taken  by  the  Govemment  of  the 
Ms'«*'*"  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs, 
except  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  expr 
ly  agreed. 
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SeetUmlit 

At  the  request  of  the  Oovenunent  of  the 
Marahall  IsUuuli  or  the  FMer«ted  States  of 
Mlcroneiia  and  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
reoelvlnc  state,  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  shall  extend  consular  assist- 
ance on  the  same  basis  as  for  dtisens  of  the 
United  States  to  citizens  of  the  ManhaU  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia for  travel  outside  the  Marshall  Islands 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions. 
SectionlZV 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Com- 
pact or  its  related  agreements,  all  obliga- 
tions, responsibilities,  rights  and  benefits  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  as  Ad- 
ministering Authority  which  have  resulted 
from  the  application  pursuant  to  the  Trust- 
eeship Agreement  of  any  treaty  or  other 
international  agreement  to  the  Trtist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  Compact 
are  no  longer  assumed  and  enjoyed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 
AancLXlII 
Communicatiom 
Section  13i 

(a)  The  Oovemments  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia have  full  authority  and  responsibility  to 
regulate  their  respective  domestic  and  for- 
eign communications,  and  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  shall  provide  communi- 
cation assistance  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  separate  agreement  which  shall 
come  into  effect  simultaneously  with  this 
Compact,  and  such  agreement  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  such  time  ss  any  election  is 
made  pursuant  to  Section  131(b)  and  which 
shall  provide  for  the  following: 

(1)  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
remains  the  sole  administration  entitled  to 
make  notification  to  the  International  Fre- 
quency Registration  Board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union  of  fre- 
quency assignments  to  radio  communica- 
tions stations  respectively  In  the  Bfarshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia; and  to  submit  to  the  International 
Frequency  Registration  Board  seasonal 
schedules  for  the  broadcasting  stations  re- 
spectively In  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  in  the  bands 
allocated  exclusively  to  the  broadcasting 
service  between  5,950  and  26.100  kHz  and  in 
any  other  additional  frequency  bands  that 
may  be  allocated  to  use  by  high  frequency 
broadcasting  stations;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  Jurisdiction,  pursuant 
to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  47 
U.S.C.  151  eL  leq.,  and  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962.  47  U.S.C.  721  et  seq.. 
over  all  domestic  and  foreign  communica- 
tions services  furnished  by  means  of  satel- 
lite earth  terminal  stations  where  such  sta- 
tions are  owned  or  operated  by  United 
States  common  carriers  and  are  located  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia. 

(b)  The  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands or  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia 
may  elect  at  any  time  to  undertake  the 
functions,  enumerated  In  Section  131(a)  and 
previously  performed  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  such  election,  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  shall  so 
notify  the  International  Frequency  Regis- 
tration Board  and  shall  take  such  other  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  transfer  to  the 
electing   Government   tlie   notification   au- 
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thority  referred  to  bi  Section  131(a)  and  all 
rights  deriving  from  the  previous  exercise  of 
any  notification  authority  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States. 
SecHtml32 

The  Oovemments  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
and   the   Federated   States  of  Micronesia 
shall  permit  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  operate  telecommunications  serv- 
ices in  the  Marshall  lalands  and  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  under  this 
Compact  in  ao(x>rdance  with  the  terms  of 
separate  agreements  which  shall  come  into 
effect  simultaneously  with  this  Compact. 
AxncLirV 
ImmigTation 
Section  141 

(a)  Any  person  in  the  following  categories 
may  enter  into,  lawfully  engage  in  occupa- 
tions, and  establish  residence  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant in  the  United  States  and  Its  territories 
and  possessions  without  regard  to  para- 
graphs (14).  (20).  and  (26)  of  section  212(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  8 
UJB.C.  1182(a)  (14).  (20),  and  (26): 

(Da  person  who.  on  the  day  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  this  Compact,  is  a  citizen  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  as 
defined  In  Title  53  of  the  Trust  Territory 
Code  In  force  on  January  1.  1979.  and  has 
become  a  citizen  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia. 

(2)  a  person  who  acquires  the  citizenship 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  at  birth,  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  respective  Consti- 
tution: 

(3)  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia who  has  been  an  actual  resident  there 
for  not  less  than  five  years  after  attaining 
such  naturalization  and  who  holds  a  certifi- 
cate of  actual  residence;  or 

(4)  a  person  entitled  to  citizenship  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  by  lineal  descent  whose 
name  is  included  In  a  list  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  to 
the  United  States  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  and  any  descendants  of  such 
persons,  provided  that  such  person  holds  a 
certificate  of  lineal  descent  issued  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Such  persons  shall  be  considered  to  have 
the  permission  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  accept  employment  in 
the  UrUted  States. 

(b)  The  right  of  such  persons  to  establish 
habitual  residence  In  a  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  may,  however,  be 
subjected  to  non-discriminatory  limitations 
provided  for 

(1)  In  statutes  or  regulations  of  the  United 
States;  or 

(2)  in  those  statutes  or  regulations  of  the 
territory  or  possession  concemed  which  are 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Section  141(a)  does  not  confer  on  a  citi- 
zen of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federat- 
ed States  of  Micronesia  the  right  to  estab- 
lish the  residence  necessary  for  naturaliza- 
tion under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  or  to  petition  for  t>enef Its  for  alien  rela- 
tives under  that  Act.  Section  141(a).  howev- 
er, shall  not  prevent  a  citizen  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia from  otherwise  acquiring  such 
rights  or  lawful  permanent  resident  alien 
status  in  the  United  States. 

Section  142 

(a)  Any  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  may  enter  into,  lawfully  engage  in  <x- 


cupatlons.  and  reside  In  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands or  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
subject  to  the  rights  of  thoae  Oovemments 
to  deny  entry  to  or  deport  any  such  dtlaen 
or  national  as  an  undesirable  alien.  A  dtlaen 
or  national  of  the  United  States  may  estab- 
lish habitual  resldenoe  or  domicile  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  only  in  aocordanoe  with  the  laws 
of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  habitual  resi- 
dence or  domicile  is  sought. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Section,  the  Oovemment  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Mi- 
cronesia shall  accord  to  dtisens  and  nation- 
als of  the  United  States  treatment  no  less 
favorable  than  that  accorded  to  citizens  of 
other  countries:  any  denial  of  entry  to  or  de- 
portation of  a  dtlaen  or  national  of  the 
United  States  as  an  undesirable  alien  must 
be  pursuant  to  reasonable  statutory 
grounds. 
Section  143 

(a)  The  privileges  set  forth  in  Sections  141 
and  142  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who 
takes  an  affirmative  step  to  preserve  or  ac- 
quire a  dtisenshlp  or  nationally  other  than 
that  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia  or  the  United  States. 

(b)  Every  person  having  the  privileges  set 
forth  in  Sections  141  and  143  who  posseaes 
a  dtlienshlp  or  nationality  other  than  that 
of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated 
States  of  Mlcroitesia  or  the  United  States 
ceases  to  have  these  privileges  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Compact,  or 
within  six  months  after  becoming  21  years 
of  age.  whichever  comes  later,  unless  such 
person  executes  an  oath  of  renunciation  of 
that  other  citizenship  or  nationality. 
Section  144 

(a)  A  dtizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  who.  after  notification  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  of  an  Inten- 
tion to  employ  such  person  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia,  commences  em- 
ployment with  such  Oovemment  shall  not 
be  deprived  of  his  United  States  nationality 
pursuant  to  Section  349  (aK2)  and  (a)(4)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  8 
U.S.C.  1481  (aK2)  and  (a)(4). 

(b)  Upon  such  notification  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia,  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  may  consult  with  or 
provide  information  to  the  notifying  Oov- 
emment concerning  the  prospective  employ- 
ee, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Privacy 
Act.  5  U.S.C.  552a. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  prior  notification 
shall  not  apply  to  those  citizens  or  nationals 
of  the  United  States  who  are  employed  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Compact  with  respect 
to  the  positions  held  by  them  at  that  time. 

Article  V 
ttepreientation 
Section  151 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  BCarshall  Islands  or 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  may  es- 
tablish and  maintain  representative  offices 
in  the  capital  of  the  other  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  close  and  regular  consulta- 
tions on  matters  arising  In  the  course  of  the 
relationship  of  free  association  and  conduct- 
ing other  government  business.  The  Oovem- 
ments may  establish  and  maintain  addition- 
al offices  on  terms  and  in  locations  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed. 
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Section  1S2 

(a)  The  premises  of  such  representative 
offices,  and  their  archives  wherever  located, 
shall  be  inviolable.  The  property  and  assets 
of  such  representative  offices  shall  be 
inunune  from  search,  requisition,  attach- 
ment and  any  form  of  seizure  unless  such 
Immunity  is  expressly  Waived.  Offldal  com- 
munications in  transit  shall  be  inviolable 
and  accorded  the  freedom  and  protections 
accorded  by  recognized  prindples  of  inter- 
national law  to  official  communications  of  a 
diplomatic  mission. 

(b)  Persons  designated  by  the  sending 
Oovemment  may  serve  in  the  capadty  of  Its 
resident  represenUUves  with  the  consent  of 
the  receiving  Oovemment.  Such  designated 
persons  shall  be  immune  from  dvU  and 
criminal  process  relating  to  words  spoken  or 
written  and  all  acts  performed  by  them  in 
their  official  capadty  and  falling  within 
their  functions  as  such  representatives, 
except  insofar  as  such  immunity  may  be  ex- 
pressly waived  by  the  sending  Oovemment. 
While  serving  in  a  resident  reprcsenUtive 
capadty.  such  designated  persons  shall  not 
be  liable  to  arrest  or  detention  pending  trial, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  grave  crime  and  pur- 
suant to  a  decision  by  a  competent  Judicial 
authority,  and  such  persons  shall  enjoy  im- 
munity from  seizure  of  personal  property, 
immigration,  restrictions,  and  laws  relating 
to  alien  registration,  fingerprinting,  and  the 
registration  of  foreign  agents. 

(c)  The  sending  Oovemments  and  their 
respective  assets,  income  and  other  proiierty 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  direct  taxes,  except 
those  direct  taxes  representing  payment  for 
specific  goods  and  services,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  customs  duties  and  restric- 
tions on  the  import  or  export  of  articles  re- 
quired for  the  official  functions  and  person- 
al use  of  their  representatives  and  repre- 
sentative offices. 

(d)  Persons  designated  by  the  sending 
Oovemment  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Its 
resident  represenUtives  shaU  enjoy  the 
same  taxation  exemptions  as  are  set  forth 
in  Article  34  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations. 

(e)  The  privileges,  exemptions  and  immu- 
nities accorded  under  this  Section  are  not 
for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  Individuals 
concemed  but  are  to  safeguard  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  their  official  functions. 
Without  prejudice  to  those  privileges,  ex- 
emptions and  Immunities,  it  Is  the  duty  of 
all  such  persons  to  respect  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Oovemment  to  which  they 
are  assigned. 

Section  153 

(a)  Any  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  who.  after  consultation  between  the 
designating  Oovemment  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  is  designated  by 
the  Government  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  as  its 
agent,  shall  enjoy  exemption  from  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
relating  to  the  registration  of  foreign 
agents.  The  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  promptly  comply  with  a  request 
for  consulUtion  made  by  the  prospective 
designating  Government.  During  the  course 
of  the  consulUtion.  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  may.  in  ite  discretion,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Privacy  Act. 
5  U.S.C.  552a.  transmit  such  Information 
concerning  the  prospective  designee  as  may 
be  available  to  It  to  the  prospective  desig- 
nating Government. 

(b)  Any  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
SUtes  may  be  employed  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated 
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states  of  Micronesia  to  represent  to  foreign 
govemmenU.  officers  or  agents  thereof  the 
positions  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Mar- 
■haU  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
18  UJS.C.  953. 

AxncLX  VI 
Environmental  Protection 
Section  1$1 

The  OovemmoiU  of  the  United  States, 
the  Marshall  Islands  aiul  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  declare  that  it  is  their 
polkv  to  promote  efforts  to  prevent  or 
eliminate  damage  to  the  environment  and 
bio«>here  and  to  enrich  understaxMling  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia. In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Oovemments  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  FMerated  SUtes  of  Mlcnmesla  agree  to 
the  following  mutual  and  redprocal  under- 
takings. 

(a)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States: 

(1)  shall  continue  to  apply  the  environ- 
mental controls  In  effect  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Compact  to 
those  of  iU  continuing  activities  subject  to 
Section  161(aH2).  unless  and  until  those 
controls  are  modified  under  Sections 
161(aK3)  and  161(aK4); 

(2)  shall  apply  the  National  Environmen- 
tal PoUcy  Act  of  1969.  83  SUt.  8S2, 42  UJ3.C. 
4321  et  teg.,  to  ite  activities  under  the  Com- 
pact and  ite  related  agreemente  as  if  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes 
of  Micronesia  were  the  United  SUtes: 

(3)  shall  comply  also,  in  the  conduct  of 
any  activity  requiring  the  preparation  of  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  imder 
SecUon  161(aX2>.  with  standards  substan- 
tively similar  to  those  required  by  the  fol- 
lowing laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  taking  into 
account  the  particular  envlronmente  of  the 
Marahall  Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes 
of  Micronesia:  the  Endangered  SpedeB  Act 
of  1973.  87  SUt.  884.  16  VS.C.  1531  et  acq.; 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  77  SUt.  392.  42  UJB.C. 
Supp.  7401  et  aeq.;  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(FMeral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act),  86 
Stat.  896.  33  U.S.C.  1251  et  teg.;  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act  (Title  I  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972). 
86  SUt.  1053.  33  U.S.C.  1411  et  seq.;  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  90  SUt.  2003. 
15  VJS.C.  2801  et  seq.;  the  Resources  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act  of  1976.  90  SUt. 
2796.  42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.:  and  such  other 
environmental  protection  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  from  time 
to  time  with  the  Oovemment  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Mi- 
cronesia: and 

(4)  shall  develop,  prior  to  conducting  any 
activity  requiring  the  preparation  of  an  En- 
vironmental Impact  SUtement  under  Sec- 
tion 161(a)(2).  appropriate  mechanisms,  in- 
cluding regulations  or  other  Judicially  re- 
viewable standards  and  procedures,  to  regu- 
late ite  activities  governed  by  Section 
161(aK3)  in  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  special  governmental  re- 
lationship set  forth  in  this  Compact.  The 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes  designated  by  law  to  administer  the 
laws  set  forth  in  Section  161(a)(3)  shall  par- 
ticipate as  appropriate  In  the  development 
of  any  regulation,  standard  or  procedure 
under  this  Section,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  shaU  provide  the  affected 
Government  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  with  the  op- 


portunity to  comment  during  such  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Ooveromente  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia shall  develop  standards  and  procedures 
to  protect  their  environments.  As  a  recipro- 
cal obUgatkm  to  the  undertakings  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  under  this 
Artide,  the  Oovemmente  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micro- 
nesiji.  taking  into  account  their  particular 
environments,  shall  develop  standards  for 
environmental  protection  substantively 
similar  to  those  required  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  by  Section  161(aX3) 
prtor  to  tbdr  conducting  activities  in  the 
Bfar»h«^ii  Islands  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Mkxtxiesia,  req>ectlvely,  substantively 
equivalent  to  activities  conducted  there  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and. 
as  a  further  redprocal  obligation,  shaU  en- 
force those  standards. 

(c)  Section  161(a),  Including  any  standard 
or  procedure  apidicable  there\mder.  and 
Section  161(b)  may  be  modified  or  supersed- 
ed In  whole  or  in  part  by  agreement  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  an  Ekivironmental 
Impact  Statement  is  no  longer  required 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
major  federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  the 
regulatory  regime  established  under  Sec- 
Uons  161(aX3)  and  161(aX4)  shaU  continue 
to  apply  to  such  activltieB  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  until  amended  by 
mutual  agreonent. 

(e)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  exempt  any  of  the  activities  of  the 
Cjovemment  of  the  United  States  under  this 
Compact  and  ite  related  agreemente  from 
any  environmental  standard  or  procedure 
which  may  be  applicable  under  Section 
161(aX3)  and  161(aX4)  if  the  President  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  paramount  interest 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
do  so.  consistent  with  Title  Three  of  this 
Compiact  and  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  under  interna- 
tional law.  Prior  to  any  decision  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  views  of  the  affected 
Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  shaU  be 
sought  and  considered  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable. If  the  President  grante  such  an  ex- 
emption, to  the  extent  practicable,  a  report 
with  his  reasons  for  granting  sudi  exemp- 
tion shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  affected 
Government. 

(f)  The  Uws  of  the  United  States  referred 
to  in  SecUon  161(aK3)  shall  apply  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes  under  this  Compact  and  ite  related 
agreemente  only  to  the  extent  provided  for 
in  this  Section. 

Section  162 

The  Government  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  may 
bring  an  action  for  judicial  review  of  any  ad- 
ministrative agency  action  or  any  activity  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  Sections  161(a).  161(d)  or  161(e)  or 
for  enforcement  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  arising 
thereunder.  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  and  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
such  action  or  activity,  and  over  actions 
brought  under  Section  172(b)  which  relate 
to  the  activities  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
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Ubtted  SUtea  and  lU  offlcen  and  employ- 
eea.  lovnnaed  by  Section  161.  provided  that: 

(a)  Such  actlona  may  only  be  dvU  acttom 
(or  any  appropriate  dvU  relief  other  than 
punitive  damages  against  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  or.  where  required  by 
law.  lU  of f ken  In  their  official  capacity:  no 
criminal  actions  may  arise  under  this  Sec- 
tion: 

(b)  Actions  brought  pursuant  to  this  Sec- 
tion may  be  Initiated  only  by  the  Oovera- 
mcnt  ooncci  ncd^ 

(c)  Administrative  ageix:y  actions  arising 
under  Section  ISl  shall  be  reviewed  pursu- 
ant to  the  standard  of  Judicial  review  set 
forth  In  5  U^.C.  7M: 

(d)  The  District  Court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Issue  all  necessary  processes,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  to 
submit  itself  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court: 
decisions  of  the  District  Court  shall  be  re- 
viewable In  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit  or  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  respectively,  or  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  provided  by  the 
Uws  of  the  United  States: 

(e)  The  Judicial  remedy  provided  for  in 
this  Section  shaU  be  the  exclusive  remedy 
for  the  Judicial  review  or  enforcement  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  this  Article  and  actions 
brought  under  Section  172(b)  which  relate 
to  the  activities  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  and  its  officers  and  employees 
governed  by  Section  161;  and 

(f )  In  actions  pursuant  to  this  Section,  the 
Governments  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  shall  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  United  SUtes  clti- 
aens. 

Section  163 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  gathering  daU  nec- 
essary to  study  the  environmental  effects  of 
activities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Article,  the  Governments  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micro- 
nesia shall  be  granted  access  to  facilities  op- 
erated by  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Fed- 
erated SUtes  of  Micronesia,  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  this  ptupose,  except  to  the 
extent  such  access  would  unreasonably 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  Title  Three. 

<b>  The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes. 
in  tiun,  shall  be  granted  access  to  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Mi- 
cronesia for  the  purpose  of  gathering  daU 
necessary  to  discharge  iU  obligations  under 
this  Article,  except  to  the  extent  such 
access  would  unreasonably  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia 
under  Title  One,  and  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  shall  be  granted  access 
to  documents  and  other  Information  to  the 
same  extent  similar  access  is  provided  those 
Oovemmente  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  5  U.S.C.  552. 

(c)  The  Governments  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia shall  not  impede  efforts  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  to  comply  with 
applicable  standards  and  procedures. 
Articue  VII 
OenenU  Legal  Provition* 
Section  171 

Except  as  provided  in  this  Compact  or  lU 
related  agreements,  the  application  of  the 


Uws  of  the  United  States  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  virtue  of  the 
Trustecahlp  Agreement  ceases  with  respect 
to  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated 
States  of  MlcronesU  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Compact. 
Section  172 

(a)  Every  dtlaen  of  the  MarshaU  Islands 
or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  who 
Is  not  a  resident  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
enjoy  the  rights  and  remedies  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  enjoyed  by  any 
non-resident  alien. 

(b)  The  GovemmenU  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia and  every  dtlaen  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  shall 
be  considered  a  "person"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  5 
UAC.  SS2.  and  of  the  Judicial  review  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  5 
UAC.  701-706.  except  that  only  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Fed- 
erated SUtes  of  Micronesia  may  seek  Judi- 
cial review  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  or  Judicial  enforcement  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  when  such  Ju- 
dicial review  or  enforcement  relates  to  the 
activities  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtea  govemed  by  Sections  161  and  162. 
Section  173 

The  GovemmenU  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  MarshaU  Islands  and  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  BUcronesia  agree  to  adopt  and  en- 
force such  measures,  consistent  with  this 
Compact  and  iU  related  agreemenU,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  personnel,  prop- 
erty, installations,  services,  programs  and 
offldal  archives  and  documenU  maintained 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia  pursuant  to  this  Com- 
pact and  its  related  agreemenU  and  by 
those  Governments  in  the  United  SUtes 
pursuant  to  this  Compact  and  iU  related 
agreemenU 
Section  174 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Com- 
pact and  iU  related  agreements: 

(a)  The  Governments  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia shall  be  immune  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courU  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
inunune  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  MarshaU  Islands  and  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
accepU  responslbiUty  for  and  shall  pay: 

(1)  any  unpaid  money  Judgment  rendered 
by  the  High  Court  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  against  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
or  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  regard  to  any  cause  of  action  arising  as 
a  result  of  acU  or  omissions  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Compact: 

(2)  any  claim  settled  by  the  claimant  and 
the  Government  of  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  but  not  paid  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Compact:  and 

(3)  settlement  of  any  administrative  claim 
or  of  any  action  before  a  court  of  the  Triist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  pending  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Compact, 
against  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  or  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes,  arising  as  a 
result  of  acts  or  omissions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 


Islands  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

(c>  Any  claim  not  referred  to  In  Section 
174<b)  and  arising  from  an  act  or  omission 
of  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  lalands  or  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  effective  daU 
of  this  Compact  shall  be  adjudicated  In  the 
same  manner  as  a  claim  adjudicated  accord- 
ing to  Section  174(d).  In  any  claim  against 
the  Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  shaU  stand  In  the  place  of  the 
Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  A  Judgment  on  any  claim  re- 
ferred to  In  SecUon  174(b)  or  this  subsec- 
tion, not  otherwise  satisfied  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  may  be  present- 
ed for  certlficaUon  to  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  or 
its  successor  court,  which  shaU  have  Juris- 
diction thenifor.  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  28  B.S.C.  1502.  and  which  court's 
decisions  shaU  be  reviewable  as  provided  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  United 
SUtes  Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  Federal  c:ir- 
cuit  shaU  certify  such  Judgment,  and  order 
payment  thereof,  unless  It  finds,  after  a 
hearing,  that  such  Judgment  Is  manifestly 
erroneous  as  to  law  or  fact,  or  manifestly 
excessive.  In  either  of  such  cases  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit ShaU  have  Jurlsdlctl(m  to  modify  such 
Judgment. 

(d)  The  Governments  of  the  MarshaU  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia shall  not  be  immune  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  shaU 
not  be  Immune  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  MarshaU  Islands  and  the  Fed- 
erated SUtes  of  Micronesia  In  any  case  In 
which  the  action  is  based  on  a  commercial 
activity  of  the  defendant  (Government 
where  the  action  is  brought,  or  in  a  case  in 
which  damages  are  sought  for  personal 
Injury  or  death  or  damage  to  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty occurring  where  the  action  is  brought. 

Section  175 

A  separate  agreement,  which  shaU  come 
Into  effect  simultaneously  with  this  Com- 
pact, shall  be  concluded  between  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  MarshaU  Islands  and  the 
Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  regarding 
mutual  assistance  and  cooperation  In  law 
enforcement  mailers  including  the  pursuit, 
capture.  Imprisonment  and  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  justice  and  the  transfer  of 
prisoners.  The  separate  agreement  shaU 
have  the  force  of  law.  In  the  United  SUtes. 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  governing 
intemational  extradition,  including  18 
U.S.C.  3184.  3186  and  3188-3195.  shaU  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  extradition  of  fugitives  under 
the  separate  agreement,  and  ihe  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  governing  the  transfer  of  pris- 
oners. Including  18  U.S.C.  4100-4115,  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  transfer  of  prisoners 
under  the  separate  agreement. 

Section  176 

The  Governments  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  con- 
firm that  final  judgments  in  civil  cases  ren- 
dered by  any  court  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  shall  continue  In  fuU 
force  and  effect,  subject  to  the  constitution- 
al power  of  the  courts  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia to  grant  relief  from  JudgmenU  in  appro- 
priate cases. 
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Section  177 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
accepU  the  responslbiUty  for  comparison 
owing  to  dtlzens  of  the  Marahall  Islands,  or 
the  FMerated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  (or 
Palau)  for  loss  or  damage  to  property  and 
penon  of  the  dtlzens  of  the  MarshaU  Is- 
lands, or  the  Federated  States  of  MlcronesU 
or  resulting  from  the  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram which  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes  conducted  In  the  Northem  Marshall 
lalands  between  June  30.  1946.  and  August 
18. 1958. 

(b)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Government  of  the  Manhall  Is- 
Un<ta  ShaU  set  forth  in  a  separate  agree- 
ment provisions  for  the  Just  and  adequate 
settlement  of  aU  such  claims  which  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  MarshaU  Islands  and 
IU  dtlaens  and  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
compensated  or  which  in  the  future  may 
arise,  for  the  continued  admlnistraUon  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
direct  radiation  related  medical  surveillance 
and  treatment  programs  and  radiological 
monitoring  activities  and  for  such  additional 
programs  and  activities  as  may  be  mutuaUy 
agreed,  and  for  the  assumption  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Marshall  Islands  of  respon- 
slbiUty for  enforcement  of  UmiUtions  on 
the  utlllzaUon  of  affected  areas  developed 
In  cooperation  with  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  for  the  assistance  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  responsibUity  as  may  be  mu- 
tuaUy agreed.  This  separate  agreement  shaU 
come  into  effect  simultaneously  with  this 
Compact  and  shaU  remain  in  effect  In  ac- 
cordance with  IU  own  terms. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
shaU  provide  to  the  Government  of  the 
MaishaU  Islands,  on  a  grant  basis,  the 
amount  of  $150  mlUion  to  be  paid  and  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  separate 
agreement  referred  to  In  this  Section,  and 
shaU  provide  the  services  and  programs  set 
forth  In  this  separate  agreement,  the  lan- 
guage of  which  is  Incorporated  into  this 
Compact. 
Section  17» 

(a)  The  federal  agendes  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  which  provide 
the  services  and  related  programs  in  the 
MarshaU  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of 
MlcronesU  pursuant  to  Articles  II  and  HI  of 
Title  Two  are  authorized  to  settle  and  pay 
tort  claims  arising  in  the  MarshaU  Islands 
or  the  Federated  States  of  MlcronesU  from 
the  activities  of  such  agencies  or  from  the 
acU  or  omissions  of  the  employees  of  such 
agencies.  Except  ss  provided  In  Section 
178(b),  the  provisions  of  28  U.S.C.  2672  and 
31  UAC.  1304  shaU  apply  exclusively  to 
such  administrative  settlemenU  and  pay- 

menU.  ^,  . 

(b)  Claims  under  Section  178(a)  which 
caimot  be  settled  under  Section  178(a)  shaU 
be  disposed  of  exclusively  In  accordance 
with  Article  n  of  Title  Four.  Arbitration 
awards  rendered  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shaU  be  paid  out  of  funds  under  31  V&.C. 
1304. 

(c)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Government  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands or  the  Ptederated  Sutes  of  BCicronesIa 
shall,  in  the  separate  agreements  referred  to 
In  SecUon  232,  provide  for 

( 1 )  the  administrative  settlement  of  claims 
referred  to  in  Section  178(a),  Indudlng  des- 
ignation of  local  agents  In  the  Mamhall  Is- 
lands and  each  SUte  of  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia:  such  agenU  to  be  em- 
powered to  accept,  investigate  and  setUe 
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such  claims.  In  a  timely  maoDer.  as  provided 
in  such  separate  acreements;  and 

(3)  arbitration,  referred  to  In  Sectkm 
178(b).  in  a  timely  manner,  at  a  site  conven- 
ient to  the  claimant,  in  the  event  a  claim  is 
not  otherwise  settled  pursuant  to  Section 
178(a). 

(d)  The  provisions  of  Section  174(d)  shaU 

not  apply  to  claims  covered  by  this  Section. 

TITLE  TWO 

ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

AancLEl 

G^nf  ilssisfanoe 


Section  211 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  GovemmenU  of 
the  M^w'h^n  Islands  and  the  Federated 
States  of  MlcronesU  in  their  ef forU  to  ad- 
vance the  economic  self-sufficiency  of  their 
people  and  in  recognition  of  the  special  rela- 
tionship that  exisU  between  them  and  the 
United  States,  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  sbaU  provide  on  a  grant  basis 
the  f oUowlng  amounts: 

(1)  to  the  Government  of  the  MarshaU  Is- 
lands. $36.1  million  annuaUy  for  five  years 
commencing  on  the  effective  cUte  of  this 
Compact.  $22.1  miUion  annuaUy  for  five 
years  commencing  on  the  fifth  aimlversary 
of  the  etfecUve  date  of  this  Compact,  and 
$19.1  mlUlon  annuaUy  for  five  years  com- 
mencing on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  this 
Compact.  Over  this  fifteen-year  period,  the 
Government  of  the  Marshall  Islands  shaU 
dedicate  an  average  of  no  leas  than  40  per- 
cent of  these  amounU  to  the  capital  account 
subject  to  proviaion  for  revision  of  thto  per- 
centage incorporated  into  the  plan  referred 
to  in  SecUon  211(b). 

(2)  to  the  Government  of  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia.  $60  mUUon  annually 
for  five  years  commencing  on  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  (Compact.  $51  mllUon  annuaUy 
for  five  years  commencing  on  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  effective  date  of  this  Com- 
pact, and  $40  mlUlon  annuaUy  for  five  years 
commencing  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Omipact.  <5ver 
this  fifteen  year  period,  the  Government  of 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  MlcronesU  shaU 
dedicate  an  average  of  no  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  these  amounU  annually  to  the  cap- 
ital accoimt  subject  to  provision  for  revision 
of  this  percentage  incorporated  Into  the 
plan  referred  to  in  Section  211(b).  To  take 
into  accoimt  the  special  nature  of  the  assist- 
ance, to  be  provided  under  this  paragraph 
and  SecUons  212(b),  213(c),  214(c),  21S(aX3). 
215(bX3),  216(a),  216(b),  221(a),  and  221(b), 
the  division  of  these  amounte  among  the  na- 
tional and  sUte  govemmenU  of  the  Feder- 
ated SUtes  of  MlcronesU  shaU  be  certified 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
the  Government  of  the  Federated  SUtes  of 
Micronesia.  ^  ^^  . 

(b)  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  grant 
amounU  specified  for  the  capital  account  in 
Section  211(a)  by  the  GovemmenU  of  the 
MarshaU  Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes 
of  MlcronesU  shaU  be  In  accordance  with 
official  overaU  economic  development  plans 
provided  by  those  Oovemmente  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes  prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  this 
C^ompact.  These  plans  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  MarshaU  Islands  or  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  MlcronesU.  „  ..  ^  —  * 

(c)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  GovemmenU  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Mlcrone- 
sU recognize  that  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  of  the  plans  referred  to  in  SecUon 
211(b)  depends  upon  the  avalUblUty  of  ade- 


quate internal  revenue  as  weU  as  economic 
aasistanoe  f  nwa  sources  outside  of  the  Mar- 
shaU IsUmta  and  the  Federated  Statea  of 
MlcronesU.  indudlng  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  may.  in  addition,  be 
affected  by  the  impact  of  exceptlmal.  eco- 
nomically adverse  drcumstanoes.  Each  of 
the  GovemmenU  of  the  Marwhall  Islands 
and  the  FMerated  States  of  MlcronesU 
shaU  therefore  report  anniially  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  plans  and  on  their  use  of  the 
funito  qwdfied  In  this  Artide.  These  reporU 
Than  outline  the  achlevemente  of  the  plans 
to  date  and  the  need,  if  any.  for  an  addition- 
al authorlzaUon  and  approprUUcm  of  eco- 
nomic aalstance  for  that  year  to  account 
for  any  exceptional.  economicaUy  adverse 
circumstances.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  cannot  be 
committed  by  this  Section  to  seek  or  sup- 
port such  additional  economic  assistance. 


Section  212 

In  recogiUtion  of  the  special  develoimient 
needs  of  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia, 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  shaU 
provide  to  the  Government  of  the  Federat- 
ed States  of  MieronesU  $1  miUlon  annuaUy 
for  f  (Hirteen  years  commencing  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Compact.  This  amount  may  be  used  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Federated  States  of  Ml- 
cronesU to  defray  current  account  expendi- 
tures attendant  to  the  operaUon  of  Uie 
United  SUtes  miUtary  C^ivic  Action  Teams 
m«A»  available  In  accordance  with  the  separ 
raU  agreement  referred  to  in  SecUon  237. 
Section  213 

(a)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
ShaU  provide  on  a  grant  bads  $1.9  mUUon 
annuaUy  to  the  Government  of  the  Mar- 
shaU Islands  in  conJuncUon  with  Section 
321(a).  The  Oovemment  of  the  MarshaU  Is- 
lands. In  IU  use  of  such  funds.  shaU  take 
into  account  the  Impact  of  the  acUvities  of 
the  Oovemmoit  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Kwajalein  AtoU  area  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands. 

(b)  The  (jovemment  of  the  United  States 
ShaU  provide  on  a  grant  basis  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federated  States  of  Mlcro- 
nesU the  sum  of  $160,000  in  conjunction 
with  SecUon  321(a).  This  sum  shaU  be  made 
available  concurrently  with  the  grant  assist- 
ance provided  pursuant  to  this  Artide 
during  the  first  year  after  the  effecUve  date 
of  this  Compact.  The  Oovemment  of  the 
FMerated  SUtes  of  Micronesia,  in  Ite  use  of 
such  funds,  shaU  take  into  account  the 
impact  of  the  actlviUes  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  Yv  State.  Federat- 
ed States  of  Micronesia. 

Section  214 

As  a  contrlbuUon  to  efforU  aimed  at 
achieving  increased  self-sufficiency  in 
energy  producUon.  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  shaU  provide  on  a  current  ac- 
coimt grant  basis  for  fourteen  years  com- 
mmdng  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  ef- 
fecUve date  of  this  C^ompact  the  foUowing 
amounte: 

(a)  To  the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands. $2  miUlon  annuallr.  >nd 

(b)  To  the  Oovemment  of  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  MieronesU.  $3  mOUon  annually. 
Section  21S 

(a)  As  a  contrlbuUon  to  the  current  ac- 
count operaUons  and  maintenance  of  com- 
munications systems,  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  shaU  provide  on  a  grant 
basis  for  flf  teoi  years  commencing  on  the 
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ef f eethre  date  of  this  Compact  the  foUowlnc 

UBOUntK 

(1)  to  the  Ooveniment  of  the  llanhall  !•- 
Imnda.  9300,000  anniuUy:  ukI 

(2)  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Federated 
States  of  Mleroneala,  9000.000  annually. 

(b)  For  the  purpoae  of  aoqulrlnc  such 
communlcationa  hardware  aa  may  be  locat- 
ed within  the  BCarahall  lalands  and  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia  or  for  such 
other  current  or  capital  account  activity  as 
may  be  selected,  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  shall  provide,  concurrently 
with  the  frant  assistance  provided  pursuant 
to  this  Article  during  the  first  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Compact,  the  sum  of 
$9  million  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(1)  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands. 93  million:  and 

(3)  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia.  96  million. 

Section  21 1 

(a)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
shall  provide  on  a  current  account  basis  an 
annual  grant  of  9S.360  million  for  fifteen 
years  commencing  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Compact  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
below: 

(1)  9890.000  annually  for  the  surveillance 
and  enforcement  by  the  Oovemments  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  of  their  respective  mar- 
itime zones; 

(2)  91.701  million  annuaUy  for  health  and 
medical  programs,  including  referrals  to 
hospital  and  treatment  centers:  and 

(3)  92.687  million  annually  for  a  scholar- 
ship fund  or  funds  to  support  the  post-sec- 
ondary education  of  citizens  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia attending  United  States  accredited, 
poet-secondary  Institutions  in  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  the 
Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia.  The  curricular  criteria  for  the 
award  of  scholarships  shall  be  designed  to 
advance  the  purposes  of  the  plans  referred 
to  in  SecUon  211(b). 

(b)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
shall  provide  the  sum  of  91.333  million  as  a 
contribution  to  the  commencement  of  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  Section  216(aMl>. 

(c)  The  annual  grants  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 216(a)  and  the  sum  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 216(b>  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  promptly 
after  it  receives  instruction  for  their  distri- 
bution agreed  upon  by  the  Oovemments  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia. 

Section  217 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
amounU  sUted  in  Sections  211.  212.  214.  215 
and  231  shall  be  adjusted  for  each  Fiscal 
Tear  by  the  percent  which  equals  two-thirds 
of  the  percentage  change  in  the  United 
States  Oross  National  Product  Implicit 
Price  Deflator,  or  seven  percent,  whichever 
is  less  in  any  one  year,  using  the  beginning 
of  Fiscal  Tear  1081  as  the  base. 
Section  218 

If  in  any  year  the  funds  made  available  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  for 
that  year  pursuant  to  this  Article  or  Section 
231  are  not  completely  obligated  by  the  re- 
cipient Oovemment,  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances shall  remain  available  in  addition  to 
the  funds  to  be  provided  in  subsequent 
years. 
Section  219 

All  funds  previously  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  which 
are  unobligated  by  the  Oovenmient  of  the 


Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  aa  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Compaet  shall 
accrue  to  the  Oovemments  of  the  Marshal! 
lalands  and  the  Fsderated  SUtea  of  Micro- 
nesia for  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
were  originally  appropriated  as  determined 
by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

AancLxU 
Program  Aniitanee 
Section  221 

(a)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
shaU  make  available  to  the  MarahaU  Islands 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  in 
accordance  with  and  to  the  extent  provided 
in  the  separate  agreements  referred  to  in 
Section  232,  without  compensation  and  at 
the  levels  equivalent  to  those  available  to 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalands 
during  the  year  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Compact,  the  services  and  related  pro- 
grams: 

(1)  of  the  United  SUtes  Weather  Service: 

(2)  of  the  United  States  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency; 

(3)  provided  pursuant  to  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act.  39  VS.C.  101  et  teq.; 

(4)  of  the  United  SUtes  Federal  AviaUon 
Administration;  and 

(5)  of  the  United  States  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  or  its  successor  agencies  which  has 
the  authority  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  9  of  article  IX  of  such  sepa- 
rate agreements,  the  language  of  which  is 
incorporated  into  this  Compact. 

(b)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States, 
recognizing  the  special  needs  of  the  Mar- 
shaU  Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  particularly  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  health  care,  shall  make  available, 
as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  annual  amount  of  910  million 
which  shall  be  allocated  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  separate  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  Section  232. 

(c)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
stuUl  make  available  to  the  Marshall  Islands 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia 
such  alternate  energy  development  projects, 
studies  and  conservation  measures  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands  on  the  day  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  this  Compact,  for  the  purposes  and 
duration  provided  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(d)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  and  exercise  such  authority  as  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article 
and  as  is  set  forth  in  the  separate  agree- 
ments referred  to  in  Section  232.  which 
shall  also  set  forth  the  extent  to  which  serv- 
ices and  programs  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes 
of  Micronesia. 

Section  222 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  shall 
consult  regularly  or  upon  request  regarding: 

(a)  The  economic  development  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of 
Micronesia:  or 

(b)  The  services  and  programs  referred  to 
in  this  Article.  These  services  and  programs 
shall  continue  to  be  provided  by  the  Qav- 
emment  of  the  United  SUtes  unless  their 
modification  is  provided  by  mutual  agree- 
ment or  their  termination  in  whole  or  in 
part  Is  requested  by  any  recipient  Oovem- 
ment. 

Section  223 

The  citizens  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  who  are 


receiving  post-secondary  educational  assist- 
ance from  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  on  the  <tey  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  this  Compact  shall  continue  to  be  el- 
igible, if  otherwise  qualified,  to  receive  such 
■ssistance  to  complete  their  academic  pro- 
grams for  a  maximum  of  four  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Compact 
Section  224 

The  Oovemments  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia 
may  agree  from  time  to  time  to  the  exten- 
sion of  additional  United  SUtes  grant  aaslst- 
anoe.  services  and  programs  as  provided  by 
the  Uws  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Mar- 
ahaU Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia, respectively. 
Section  22$ 

The  Oovemments  of  the  Marshall  lalands 
and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia 
shall  make  available  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  at  no  cost  such  land  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  operations  of  the 
services  and  programs  provided  pursuant  to 
this  Article,  and  such  facilities  as  are  provid- 
ed by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia 
at  no  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Com- 
pact or  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  thereaf- 
ter. 

Section  226 

The  Oovemments  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  may 
request,  from  time  to  time,  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  federal  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes.  which  are  authorized  to  grant  such 
technical  assistance  in  accordance  with  lU 
laws  and  which  shall  grant  such  technical 
assistance  in  a  manner  which  gives  priority 
consideration  to  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  over 
other  recipients  not  a  part  of  the  United 
SUtes,  its  territories  or  possessions.  The 
Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  co- 
ordinate the  provision  of  such  technical  as- 
sistance in  consulUtion  with  the  respective 
recipient  Oovemment. 
Section  227 

In  recognition  of  the  special  development 
needs  of  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia, the-  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  make  available  United  SUtes  military 
C^vic  Action  Teams  for  use  in  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions specified  in  a  separate  agreement 
which  shall  come  into  effect  simultaneously 
with  this  (»mpact. 

Articli  III 
Admini$tmtive  Provision* 
Section  231 

Upon  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Compact,  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Oovem- 
ments of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Fed- 
erated SUtes  of  Micronesia  shall  commence 
negotiations  regarding  those  provisions  of 
this  Compact  which  expire  on  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  its  effective  date.  If  these  ne- 
gotiations are  not  concluded  by  the  fif- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Compact,  the  period  of  negotiations 
shall  extend  for  not  more  than  two  addi- 
tional years,  during  which  time  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Compact  including  Title  Tlvee 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  Dtiring 
this  additional  period  of  negotiations,  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  shaU  con- 
tinue  its   assistance   to   the   Oovemments 


with  which  it  is  negotiating  pursuant  to  this 
Section  at  a  level  which  U  the  average  of 
the  annual  amotmts  granted  pursuant  to 
SecUons  211.  212.  213.  214.  215  and  216 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  Com- 
pact. The  average  annual  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  SecUons  211.  212.  214  and  215  shall 
be  adjusted  pursuant  to  Section  217. 
Section  232 

The  specific  nature,  extent  and  contrac- 
tual arrangements  of  the  services  and  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  Section  221  as  well  as 
the  legal  sUtus  of  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes.  their  dvUlan  em- 
ployees and  contractors,  and  the  dependents 
of  such  personnel  while  present  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Mi- 
cronesia, and  other  arrangemenU  in  connec- 
tion with  a  service  or  program  furnished  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes.  are 
set  forth  in  separate  agreements  which 
shall  come  into  effect  simultaneously  with 
this  Compact. 
Section  233 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes,  in 
consulUtion  with  the  Oovemments  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes 
of  Micronesia,  shall  determine  and  imple- 
ment procedures  for  the  periodic  audit  of  all 
granU  and  other  assistance  made  under  Ar- 
ticle I  of  this  Title  and  of  all  funds  expend- 
ed for  the  services  and  programs  provided 
tmder  Article  II  of  this  Title.  Such  audits 
shall  be  conducted  on  an  aimual  basis 
during  the  first  five  years  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Compact  and  shall  be  at 
no  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sU. 
Section  234 

Title  to  the  property  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  or  acquired 
for  or  used  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  or  before 
the  day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  tills 
Compact  shall,  without  reimbursement  or 
transfer  of  funds,  vest  In  the  Oovemments 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia  as  set  forth  in  a  sepa- 
rate agreement  which  shall  come  Into  effect 
simultaneously  with  this  Compact.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
property  of  the  CJovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  determines  a  continuing  re- 
quirement. 
Section  23$ 

(a)  Funds  held  in  trust  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  in  his  official  capacity,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Compact  shall 
remain  available  as  trust  funds  to  their  des- 
ignated beneficiaries.  The  Oovcrrmient  of 
the  United  SUtes,  in  consultation  with  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia,  shall  ap- 
point a  new  trustee  who  shall  exercise  the 
functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  To  provide  for  the  continuity  of  ad- 
ministration, and  to  assure  the  Oovem- 
menU  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Fed- 
erated SUtes  of  Micronesia  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
carried  out  and  that  the  funds  of  any  other 
trust  fund  in  which  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
has  authority  of  a  sUtutory  or  customary 
nature  shall  remain  available  as  trust  funds 
to  their  designated  beneficiaries,  the  Oov- 


emment of  the  United  States  agrees  to 
assume  the  authority  formerly  vested  in  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Padflc  lalands. 
Section  236 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  approval  of 
this  Compact  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  sbaU  consUtute  a  pledge  of 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  for  the  full  payment  of  the  sums  snd 
amounU  specified  in  Articles  I  and  m  of 
this  Title.  The  obligation  of  the  United 
States  under  Articles  I  and  lU  of  this  Title 
shall  lie  enforceable  in  the  United  SUtes 
Claims  Court,  or  iU  successor  court,  which 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under 
this  Section,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  28  U.8.C.  1502.  and  which  court's  deci- 
sions shall  be  reviewable  as  provided  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 
AancLXIV 
Trade 
SecUon  241 

The  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia  are  not  included  in  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Section  242 

For  the  purpose  of  assessing  duties  on 
their  products  imported  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States,  the  MarshaU 
Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micro- 
nesia ShaU  be  treated  as  if  they  were  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  SUtes  within  the 
meaning  of  Oeneral  Headnote  3(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
exceptions,  valuation  procedures  and  aU 
other  provisions  of  Oeneral  Headnote  3(a) 
ShaU  M>ply  to  any  product  deriving  from  the 
M^rghaii  Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of 
Micronesia. 
Section  243 

AU  products  of  the  MarshaU  Islands  or 
the  PWerated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  import- 
ed into  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  which  are  not  accorded  the  treat- 
ment set  forth  in  Section  242  and  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  SUtes  imported  into  the 
MarshaU  Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of 
Micronesia  shall  receive  treatment  no  less 
favorable  than  that  accorded  like  products 
of  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to  cus- 
toms duties  or  charges  or  a  similar  nature 
and  with  respect  to  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  imporUtlon,  exporUtion,  taxation, 
sale,  distribution,  storage  or  use. 
Article  V 
Finance  and  Taxation 
Section  2S1 

The  currency  of  the  United  SUtes  is  the 
official  circulating  legal  tender  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes  of 
Bflicronesla.  Should  the  Government  of  the 
MarshaU  Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of 
Micronesia  act  to  Institute  another  curren- 
cy, the  terms  of  an  appropriate  currency 
transitional  period  shaU  be  as  agreed  with 
the  (jovemment  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Section  2$2 

The  Oovemment  of  the  MarshaU  Islands 
or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  may, 
with  respect  to  United  SUtes  persons,  tax 
Income  derived  from  sources  within  IU  re- 
spective jurisdiction,  property  situated 
therein,  including  transfers  of  such  proper- 
ty by  gift  or  at  death,  and  products  con- 
sumed therein,  in  such  maimer  as  such  CJov- 
emment deems  appropriate.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  source  of  any  income,  or  the 
situs  of  any  property,  shall  for  purposes  of 
this  Compact  be  made  according  to  the 
United  SUtes  Internal  Revenue  Code. 


Section  253 

A  citizen  of  the  MarshaU  lalands  or  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia.  domicUed 
therein,  abaU  be  exempt  frmn: 

(a)  Income  taxes  imposed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  upon  fixed  or  de- 
terminable annual  income:  and 

(b)  Estate,  gift,  and  generation-skipping 
transfer  taxes  tmpof<*  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  united  States. 

Section  2S4 

(a)  In  determining  any  income  tax  im- 
posed by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall 
Islancto  or  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, those  OovemmenU  sbaU  have  authority 
to  impose  tax  upon  income  derived  by  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federat- 
ed States  of  Micronesia  from  sources  with- 
out the  M««h>ii  Islands  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  those  Govern- 
ments Impose  tax  upon  income  derived  from 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions.  If  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  States  of  MicronesU  exerdaes 
such  authority  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
Uon.  any  individual  resident  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia who  is  subject  to  tax  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  on  income  which  is  also 
taxed  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall 
lalands  or  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia ShaU  be  reUeved  of  liabiUty  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  for  the  tax 
which,  but  for  this  subsection,  would  other- 
wise be  imposed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  such  income.  For  purposes 
of  this  Section,  the  term  "retident  of  the 
M«r«hitii  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia"  shaU  be  deemed  to  include  any 
person  who  was  physicaUy  present  m  the 
M«"«h*ii  Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of 
Micronesia  for  a  period  of  183  or  more  days 
during  any  taxable  year,  provided,  that  as 
between  the  Governments  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micro- 
nesia, the  authority  to  tax  an  individual 
resident  of  the  MarshaU  Islands  or  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia  in  raqnect  of 
income  from  sources  withbut  the  MarshaU 
Islands  and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micro- 
nesia as  provided  in  this  subsection  may  be 
exeitdaed  only  by  the  Government  in  whose 
Jurisdiction  such  individual  was  physicaUy 
present  for  the  greatest  number  of  days 
during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  If  the  CJovemment  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands or  the  Fy^ierated  States  of  Micronesia 
subjects  income  to  taxation  substantially 
similar  to  that  Imposed  by  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory Code  In  effect  on  January  1.  1980.  such 
CJovemment  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  exer- 
cised the  authority  described  in  Section 
2S4(a). 
Section  25$ 

Where  not  otherwise  manifestly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  this  Compact,  provi- 
sions in  the  United  SUtes  Internal  Revenue 
Code  that  are  i^pUcable  to  possessions  of 
the  United  States  as  of  Janury  1.  1980  shaU 
be  treated  as  applying  to  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia. If  such  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  are  amended,  modified  or  repealed 
after  that  date,  such  provisions  shaU  contin- 
ue in  effect  as  to  the  BfarshaU  Islands  and 
the  FWeral  SUtes  of  Micronesia  for  a 
period  of  two  years  during  which  time  the 
CJovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
CJovemments  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  shaU  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  which  shaU  provide 
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benefit*  substantively  equivalent  to  those 
which  obtained  under  such  provisions. 

TITLE  THREE 

SECUIUTT  AND  DEFENSE  RELATIONS 

AancLSl 

AuthOTitti  and  Reaponaibilitu 

Section  311 

(a)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
has  full  authority  and  reaponslbillty  for  se- 
curity and  defense  matters  In  or  relatlnc  to 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia. 

(b)  This  authority  and  responsibility  in- 
cludes: 

(1)  the  obligation  to  defend  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia and  their  people  from  attack  or 
threats  thereof  as  the  United  States  and  its 
dtlaens  are  defended; 

(2)  the  option  to  foreclose  access  to  or  use 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  by  military  personnel 
or  for  the  military  purposes  of  any  third 
country;  and 

(3)  the  option  to  establish  and  use  mili- 
tary areas  and  facUitlea  in  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Bllcrone- 
sla,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  separate 
acreements  referred  to  in  Sections  321  and 
323. 

(c)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
confirms  that  it  shall  act  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  international  law  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  authority  and  responsibility. 
Section  312 

Subject  to  the  terms  of  any  asreements 
negotiated  in  accordaitce  with  Sections  321 
and  323.  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  may  conduct  within  the  lands,  waters 
and  airspace  of  the  tfarshall  Islands  and 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  the  ac- 
tivities and  operations  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  authority  and  responsibility 
under  this  Title. 
Section  313 

(a)  The  Oovemments  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia shall  refrain  from  actions  which  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mines, after  appropriate  consultation  with 
those  Oovemments.  to  be  incompatible  with 
its  authority  and  responsibility  for  security 
and  defense  matters  In  or  relating  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia. 

(b)  The  consultations  referred  to  in  this 
Section  shall  be  conducted  expeditiously  at 
senior  levels  of  the  Governments  concerned, 
and  the  subsequent  determination  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  referred 
to  in  this  Section  shall  be  made  only  at 
senior  Interagency  levels  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

(c)  The  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands or  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia 
shall  be  afforded,  on  an  expeditious  basis, 
an  opportunity  to  raise  Its  concerns  with 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  person- 
ally and  the  United  States  Secretary  of  De- 
fense personally  regarding  any  determina- 
tion made  in  accordance  with  this  Section. 

Section  314 

(a)  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  not,  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia: 

(1)  test  by  detonation  or  dispose  of  any 
nuclear  weapon,  nor  test,  dispose  of.  or  dis- 
charge any  toxic  chemical  or  biological 
weapon:  or 


(2)  teat,  dispose  of,  or  discharge  any  other 
radioactive,  toxic  chemical  or  bloloclcal  ma- 
terlala  In  an  amount  or  manner  which  would 
be  hasardouB  to  public  health  or  safety, 

<b)  Unlea  otherwise  acreed.  other  than 
for  transit  or  over  flight  puipoMS  or  during 
time  of  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtec.  a  state 
of  war  declared  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  as  necessary  to  defend 
against  an  actual  or  impending  armed 
attack  on  the  United  States,  the  Marshall 
Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  store  in  the  Marshall  lalanda  or 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  any 
toxic  chemical  weapon,  nor  any  radioactive 
materials  nor  any  toxic  chemical  materials 
intended  for  weapons  use. 

(c)  Radioactive,  toxic  chemical,  or  biologi- 
cal materials  not  Intended  for  weapons  use 
shaU  not  be  affected  by  SecUon  314(b). 

<d)  No  material  or  substance  referred  to  in 
this  Section  shaU  be  stored  in  the  MarshaU 
Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia except  in  an  amount  and  manner  which 
would  not  be  hasardous  to  public  health  or 
safety.  In  determining  what  shall  be  an 
amount  or  manner  which  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  public  health  or  safety  under  this 
Section,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  shall  comply  with  any  applicable 
mutual  agreement,  international  guidelines 
accepted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  their  implementing  regulations. 

(e)  Any  exercise  of  the  exemption  author- 
ity set  forth  in  Section  161(e)  shall  have  no 
effect  on  the  obligations  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  under  this  Section  or 
on  the  application  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  Section  shall 
apply  in  the  areas  in  which  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  exercises  Jurisdiction 
over  the  living  resources  of  the  seabed,  sub- 
soil or  water  column  adjacent  to  Its  coasts. 
Section  31S 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
may  Invite  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
other  countries  to  use  military  areas  and  fa- 
cilities in  the  Marshal]  Islands  or  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia,  in  conjunction 
with  and  under  the  control  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces.  Use  by  units  of  the  armed 
forces  of  other  countries  of  such  military 
areas  and  facilities,  other  than  for  transit 
and  overflight  purposes,  shall  be  subject  to 
consultation  with  and.  In  the  case  of  major 
units,  approval  by  the  government  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia. 
Section  316 

The  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  under  this 
Title  may  not  be  transferred  or  otherwise 
assigned. 

Amticlx  II 

Defente  Facilitiet  and  Operating  Rights 
Section  321 

(a)  Specific  arrangements  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  use  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  military  areas  and  facilities 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  are  set  forth  in  sepa- 
rate agreements  which  shall  come  Into 
effect  simultaneously  with  this  Compact. 

(b)  If,  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority  and 
responsibility  under  this  Title,  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  requires  the  use 
of  areas  within  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  in  addition 


to  those  for  which  specific  arrangements 
are  concluded  pursuant  to  SecUon  331(a),  it 
may  requeat  the  Government  oonoemed  to 
satisfy  thoae  requimnenta  through  leaaes  or 
other  arrangements.  The  Oovemment  of 
the  MarshaU  lalaods  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Microneala  shall  lympatbeticaUy 
consider  any  such  request  and  shall  estab- 
lish suitable  procedures  to  dlacuas  It  with 
and  provide  a  prompt  response  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  Statea. 

(c)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
recognises  and  respects  the  scarcity  and  spe- 
cial Importance  of  land  in  the  Marahall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
ala. In  making  any  requests  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 321(b),  the  Oovenment  of  the  United 
States  shall  follow  the  policy  of  requesting 
the  minimum  areas  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  required  security  and  defense  purpose, 
or  requesting  only  the  minimum  interest  in 
real  property  necessary  to  support  such  pur- 
pose, and  of  requesting  first  to  satisfy  its  re- 
quirement through  public  real  property, 
where  available,  rather  than  tluvugh  pri- 
vate real  property. 
Section  322 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
shall  provide  and  maintain  fixed  and  float- 
ing aids  to  navigation  in  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
^a  at  least  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  its  authority  and  responsibility 
under  this  Title. 
Section  323 

The  military  operating  rights  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  and  the  legal 
status  and  contractual  arrangements  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  their  members, 
and  associated  civilians,  while  present  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  are  set  forth  in  separate  agree- 
ments which  shall  come  into  effect  simulta- 
neously with  this  Compact. 
Akticle  III 
Defense  Treaties  and  International  Security 

Agreements 
Section  331 

Subject  to  the  terms  of  this  Compact  and 
its  related  agreements,  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States,  exclusively,  shall  assume 
and  enjoy,  as  to  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  all  obli- 
gations, responsibUities.  rights  and  benefits 
of: 

(a)  Any  defense  treaty  or  other  interna- 
tional security  agreement  applied  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  as  Admin- 
istering Authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  as  of  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Compact:  and 

(b>  Any  defense  treaty  or  other  interna- 
tional security  agreement  to  which  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  Is  or  may 
become  a  party  which  It  determines  to  be 
applicable  in  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia.  Such  a  de- 
termination by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  preceded  by  appropri- 
ate consultation  with  the  Government  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia. 

Article  rv 
Service  in  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Section  341 

Any  person  entitled  to  the  privileges  set 
forth  in  Section  141  shall  be  eligible  to  vol- 
unteer for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  but  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Involuntary  induction  into  military  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  so  long  as  such 
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SeetUM342 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statea 
aball  have  enrolled,  at  any  one  time,  at  least 
two  qualified  atudents,  one  each  from  the 
Marahall  lalanda  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Microneaia,  aa  may  be  nominated  by  their 
reapectiTe  Governments,  in  each  of: 

(a)  The  United  States  Coaat  Guard  Acade- 
my pursuant  to  14  UJB.C.  19S:  and 

(b)  The  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  pumiant  to  46  VJRJC.  1298b(bxe), 
provided  that  the  mwiaioas  of  40  VAC. 
129»b(bX«XC)  ahaU  not  apply  to  the  enroU- 
ment  of  students  pursuant  to  Section  342(b) 
of  this  Compact 

AancLBV 
Oeneral  Provisions 
Section  3S1 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands or  the  Federated  States  of  Microneaia 
ahaU  eatabliah  two  Joint  Committees  em- 
powered to  consider  diqTUtes  under  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Title  and  its  related 
agreements. 

(b)  The  membership  of  each  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  comprise  selected  senior  offi- 
cials of  each  of  the  two  participating  Gov- 
ernments. The  senior  United  States  military 
commander  in  the  Pacific  area  shall  be  the 
senior  United  States  member  of  each  Joint 
Committee.  For  the  meetings  of  each  Joint 
Ccmmilttee.  each  of  the  two  participating 
Governments  may  designate  additional  or 
alternate  representatives  as  appropriate  for 
the  subject  matter  under  consideration. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed, 
each  Joint  Committee  shall  meet  aemi-an- 
nuidly  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  designated, 
after  appropriate  consultation,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  A  Joint  Com- 
mittee also  shall  meet  promptly  upon  re- 
quest of  either  of  its  members.  Upon  notifi- 
cation by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  the  Joint  Committees  so  noUfled 
shall  meet  promptly  in  a  combined  session 
to  consider  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  more  than  one  Joint  Committee.  Each 
Joint  (Committee  shall  follow  such  proce- 
dures; Including  the  establishment  of  fimc- 
tional  subcommittees,  as  the  members  may 
from  time  to  time  agree. 

(d)  Unresolved  issues  in  each  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  to  the  Governments 
concerned  for  resolution,  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  BCicronesia  shall  be  afforded, 
on  an  expeditious  basis,  an  opportunity  to 
raise  its  concerns  with  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Defense  personally  regarding 
any  unresolved  issue  which  threatens  its 
continued  association  with  the  (3ovemment 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  3S2 

In  the  exercise  of  its  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility imder  Title  Three,  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  accord  due 
req>ect  to  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Oovemments  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
and  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia 
under  Titles  One.  Two  and  Four  and  to 
their  reqmnsibility  to  assure  the  weU-being 
of  their  peoples. 
Section  353 

(a)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  Include  any  of  the  Oovemments  of 
the  Bfarshall  Islands  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  as  named  parties  to  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  without  their  re- 
spective consent. 


(b)  Absent  such  oonaent.  this  Compact  is 
witlUNit  prejudice,  cm  the  ground  of  belliger- 
enee  or  the  eristiwirr  of  a  state  of  war,  to 
any  daims  for  damages  which  are  advanced 
by  the  citiiena.  nationals  or  Government  of 
the  MarshaU  Islands  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Mlcraoeaia,  which  arise  out  of 
armed  conflict  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  thia  Compact  and  which  are: 

(1)  petttlona  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Statea  for  redress:  or 

(2)  claims  in  any  manner  against  the  gov- 
ernment, dtiaens.  nationsls  or  entitiea  of 
any  third  country. 

(c)  PetltionB  under  Section  363(bXl)  shaU 
be  treated  as  If  they  were  made  by  dtiaens 
of  the  United  Statea. 

SectiOH354 

(a)  Notwitlistandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  Compact,  the  provisions  of  this  Title 
are  binding  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
Compact  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Oovemments  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia and  thereafter  as  mutually  agreed  or  in 
accordance  with  Section  331.  unless  earUer 
terminated  by  mutual  agreement  pursuant 
to  Section  441.  or  amended  pursuant  to  ArU- 
de  in  of  Title  Four. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognises,  in  view  of  the  special  relation- 
sbip  between  the  Oovenment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemments  of  the  Mar- 
shaU Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  and  in  view  of  the  existence  of 
separate  agreements  with  each  of  them  pur- 
suant to  Sections  321  and  328,  that,  even  If 
this  TiUe  should  terminate,  any  attack  on 
the  Marahall  Islands  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  during  the  period  in 
which  such  separate  agreements  are  in 
effect,  would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  entire  region  and 
a  danger  to  the  United  States.  In  the  event 
of  such  an  attack,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  take  acUim  to  meet  the 
danger  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Mar- 
shaU Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes. 

TITLE  FOUR 
QKHERAL  PROVISIONS 

Aancul 
Approval  and  Effective  Date 
Section  411 

This  Compact  shaU  come  into  effect  upon 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  acting  In  f  ulf  Ulment  of 
its  retqwnsibiUties  as  Administering  Author- 
ity of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Oovemment  of  the  MarshaU 
Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia and  subsequent  to  completion  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Approval  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
MaishaU  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes: 

<b)  Conduct  of  the  plebisdte  referred  to  in 
Section  412:  and 

(c)  Approval  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  accordance  with  its  consti- 
tutional processes. 

Section  412 

A  plebisdte  shaU  be  conducted  in  each  of 
the  Mff"»h^ii  Islands  and  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Bficronesia  for  the  free  and  volun- 
tary choice  by  the  peoples  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  of  their  future 
poUtical  sUtus  through  informed  and  demo- 
cratic processes.  The  MarshaU  Islands  and 


the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  shaU 
each  be  considered  a  voting  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  pleUadte  shaU  be  conducted  under  fair 
and  equitaUe  standards  in  each  voting  juris- 
diction. Tlie  Administeiing  Authority  of  the 
IVuat  TenritcHy  of  the  Pacific  Martrts,  after 
cmaultation  with  the  Governments  of  the 
MarshaU  Ulands  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Mlemnesia.  sbaU  fix  the  date  on  whicb 
the  iriebiacite  shaU  be  called  in  each  voting 
Juriadictian.  The  pleMsdte  shaU  be  caUed 
Jointly  by  the  Administetinc  Authority  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  the  other  Signatory  Government  con- 
cerned. The  results  of  the  plebisdte  in  each 
voting  Juriadictian  shaU  be  detcnnlned  by  a 
majority  of  the  valid  balloU  cast  in  that 
voting  Jurtodictiim. 

AancLKlI 

Conference  and  Dispute  Resolution 

Section  421 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
sbaU  confer  promptly  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and  any  of 
those  GovemmenU  shaU  confer  promptly 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  matters  relating  to  the 
provisions  of  this  (Compact  or  of  its  related 
agreements. 

Section  422 

In  the  event  the  Government  of  the 
United  Statea.  or  the  Government  of  the 
M«r»h«n  Islands  or  the  Federated  SUtes  of 
Micronesia,  after  conferring  pursuant  to 
Section  421.  determines  that  there  is  a  dis- 
pute and  gives  written  notice  thereof,  the 
Govemmaate  which  are  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute ShaU  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  re- 
solve the  disrate  among  themselves. 

Section  423 

If  a  dispute  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  snd  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Mawih^n  Islands  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  cannot  be  resolved 
within  90  days  of  written  notification  in  the 
manner  provided  in  SecUon  422,  either 
party  to  the  dispute  may  refer  it  to  arbitra- 
tion in  accordance  with  Section  424. 

Section  424 

Should  a  dispute  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion as  provided  for  in  Section  423,  an  Arbi- 
tration Board  SbaU  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  dispute  and  render- 
ing a  decision  which  shaU  be  binding  upon 
the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  unless  the 
two  parties  mutually  agree  that  the  dedsion 
ShaU  be  advisory.  Arbitration  sbaU  occur  ac- 
cording to  the  f  ollowiiw  terms: 

(a)  An  Arbitration  Board  shaU  consist  of  a 
Chairman  and  two  other  members,  each  of 
whmn  shaU  be  a  citizen  of  a  party  to  the  dis- 
pute. Each  of  the  two  Oovemments  which  is 
a  party  to  the  dispute  shaU  appoint  one 
member  to  the  Arbitration  Board.  If  either 
party  to  the  dispute  does  not  fulf lU  the  ap- 
pointment requirements  of  this  SecUon 
within  30  days  of  referral  of  the  dispute  to 
arbitration  pursuant  to  Section  423.  ito 
member  on  the  Arbitration  Board  shall  be 
selected  from  Ite  own  standing  list  by  the 
other  party  to  the  dispute.  Each  Govem- 
meat  shaU  mainUin  a  standing  list  of  10 
candidates.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  shaU 
Jointly  appoint  a  Chairman  within  15  days 
after  selection  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Arbitration  Board.  Falling  agreement  on  a 
Chairman,  the  Chairman  shaU  be  chosen  by 
lot  frmn  the  standing  lists  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispxitx  within  5  dajrs  after  such  faUure. 
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(b)  The  Arbitrmtlon  Board  sball  lutve  Ju- 
liadlctlon  to  hear  and  render  ita  final  deter- 
mination on  all  disputes  ariaint  exclusively 
under  Articles  I.  n.  m.  IV  and  V  of  TlUe 
One.  Title  Two.  Title  Four  and  their  related 
acreements. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Arbitration  Board 
shall  have  one  vote.  Each  decision  of  the  Ar- 
bitration Board  shall  be  reached  by  majori- 
ty vote. 

(d)  In  determining  any  legal  issue,  the  Ar- 
bitration Board  may  have  reference  to  inter- 
national law  and.  in  such  reference,  shall 
apply  as  guidelines  the  provisions  set  forth 
in  Article  38  of  the  SUtute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

(e)  The  Arbitration  Board  shall  adopt 
such  rules  for  its  proceedings  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  and  necessary,  but  such 
rules  shall  not  contravene  the  provisions  of 
this  Compact  Unless  the  parties  provide 
otherwise  by  mutual  agreement,  the  Arbi- 
tration Board  shall  endeavor  to  render  its 
decision  within  30  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  arguments.  The  Arbitration  Board  shall 
make  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
and  its  members  may  Issue  dissenting  or  in- 
dividual opinions.  Except  ss  may  be  other- 
wise decided  by  the  Arbitration  Board,  one- 
half  of  all  costs  of  the  arbitration  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  remainder  shall  be  borne  by 
the  other  party  to  the  dispute. 

AancutUI 
Amendment 
Section  431 

The  provisions  of  this  Compact  may  be 
amended  as  to  the  Governments  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  and  as  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  at  any  time  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 
SecHon  432 

The  provisions  of  this  Compact  may  be 
amended  as  to  any  one  of  the  Oovemments 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  and  as  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  any  time  by 
mutual  agreement.  The  effect  of  any 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  this  Section 
shall  be  restricted  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Oovemments  agreeing  to  such 
amendment,  but  the  other  Oovemments  sig- 
natory to  this  Compact  shall  be  notified 
promptly  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  any  such  amendment. 
AkticlxIV 
Termination 
Section  441 

This  Compact  may  be  terminated  as  to 
anyone  of  the  Oovemments  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia and  as  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  by  mutual  agreement  and  subject  to 
Section  451. 
Section  44Z 

This  Compact  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  w  the 
Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  subject  to 
Section  453,  such  termination  to  be  ef f eeUve 
on  the  date  specified  in  the  notice  of  termi- 
nation by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  but  not  earlier  than  six  months  fol- 
lowing delivery  of  such  notice.  The  time 
specified  in  the  notice  of  termination  may 
be  extended. 
Section  443 

This  Compact  shaD  be  terminated,  pursu- 
ant to  their  respective  constitutional  proc- 
by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall 


Islands  of  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia subject  to  Section  453  if  the  people  rep- 
resented by  such  Oovemment  vote  in  a 
plebiscite  to  terailnate.  Such  Oovemment 
shall  notify  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  Its  Intention  to  call  such  a  plebi- 
scite which  shall  take  place  not  earlier  than 
three  months  after  delivery  of  such  noUoe. 
The  plebiscite  shall  be  administered  by  such 
Oovemment  in  accordance  with  its  constltu- 
Uonal  and  legislaUve  processes,  but  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  may  send  its 
own  observers  and  invite  observers  from  a 
mutually  agreed  party.  If  a  majority  of  the 
valid  ballots  cast  in  the  plebiscite  favors  ter- 
mination, such  Oovemment  shall,  upon  cer- 
tification of  the  resulU  fo  the  plebiscite, 
give  notice  of  termination  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  Statea.  such  tennination 
to  be  effective  on  the  date  specified  in  such 
notice  but  not  earlier  than  three  months 
following  the  date  fo  delivery  of  such  notice. 
The  time  specified  in  the  notice  of  termina- 
tion may  t>e  extended. 

Abticls  V 
Surttivabilitu 
Section  451 

Should    termination    occur   pursuant   to 
Section    441.    economic    assistance    by    the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue on  mutually  agreed  terms. 
Section  452 

(a)  Should  termination  occur  pursuant  to 
Section  443.  the  following  provisions  of  this 
Compact  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Compact  between  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and  thereaf- 
ter as  mutually  agreed: 

(1)  Article  VI  and  SecUon  173.  173,  176 
and  177  of  TiUe  One; 
(3)  Article  I  and  SecUon  333  of  TlUe  Two; 

(3)  Title  Three:  and 

(4)  Articles  II,  III.  V  and  VI  of  TiUe  Four. 

(b)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
shall  also  provide  the  Oovemment  as  to 
which  termination  occurs  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 443  with  either  the  programs  or  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  Article  II  of  Title 
Two  at  the  time  of  termination,  or  their 
equivalent,  as  determined  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Such  assistance 
shall  continue  until  the  fifteenth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  effective  date  of  this  Compact,  and 
thereafter  as  mutually  agreed. 

Section  453 

(a)  Should  termination  occur  pursuant  to 
Section  443,  the  following  provisions  of  this 
Compact  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  untu  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Compact  between  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and  thereaf- 
ter as  mutually  agreed: 

(1)  Article  VI  and  SecUons  173,  173,  176 
and  177  of  TlUe  One: 
(3)  TiUe  Three;  and 
(3)  Articles  11,  III,  V  and  VI  of  Title  Four. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  terminaUon 
pursuant  to  SecUon  443,  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Oovemment  so 
terminating  shall  promptly  consult  with 
regard  to  their  future  relationship.  These 
consultations  shall  determine  the  level  of 
economic  nff*"**~—  which  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  shaU  provide  to  the 
Oovemment  so  terminating  for  the  period 
ending  on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
ef f ecUve  date  of  this  Compact  provided  that 


the  annual  amounts  specified  In  SecUon 
311.  313.  314,  315  and  316  shaU  continue 
without  diminution.  Such  amounts,  with 
the  exception  of  those  specified  in  SecUon 
316,  shall  be  adjusted  according  to  the  for- 
mula set  forth  in  SecUon  317. 
Section  454 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Compact: 

(a)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
reaffirms  its  continuing  interest  in  promot- 
ing the  long-term  economic  advancement 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  peoples  of  the 
is^rahaii  Islands  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia;  and 

(b)  The  separate  agreemenU  referred  to  in 
Article  II  of  TlUe  Three  shall  remain  in 
effect  in  accordance  with  their  terms  which 
shall  also  determine  the  duration  of  Section 
313. 

AkticlbVI 
Definition  of  T^erma 
Section  4tl 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Compact  only  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  views  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  or  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  MicronesU  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  JurladlcUon  under  intema- 
Uonal  law  of  any  of  them,  the  following 
terms  shall  have  the  following  meanings: 

(a)  "Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands" means  the  area  established  in  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  consisting  of  the  ad- 
minlstraUve  dlstrlcU  of  Kosrae,  Tap, 
Ponape.  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Truk  as 
described  in  TiUe  One,  Trust  Territory 
Code.  SecUon  1,  In  force  on  January  1,  1979. 
This  term  does  not  include  the  area  of 
Palau  or  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands. 

(b)  "Trusteeship  Agreement"  means  the 
agreement  setting  forth  the  terms  of  trust- 
eeship for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
IflftfMfc  approved  by  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  NaUons  April  3, 1947,  and  by  the 
United  States  July  18,  1947,  entered  into 
foree  July  18,  1947,  61  Stat.  3301.  TXAA 
1665,  8  UJ«.T.8.  189. 

(c>  "The  Marshall  Islands"  and  "the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia"  are  used  In  a 
geographic  sense  and  include  the  land  and 
water  areas  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  the  air  space  above  such  areas 
as  now  or  hereafter  reoognixed  by  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States. 

(d)  "Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands" 
means  the  Oovemment  established  and  or- 
ganized by  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  including  all  the  political  subdivi- 
sions and  entities  comprising  that  Oovem- 
ment. 

"Oovemment  of  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia"  means  the  Oovemment  estab- 
lished and  organised  by  the  ConsUtuUon  of 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  Includ- 
ing all  the  political  subdivisions  and  enUUes 
comprising  that  Oovemment. 

(e)  The  following  terms  shall  be  defined 
consistent  with  the  1976  EdlUon  of  the 
Radio  RegulaUons  of  the  IntemaUonal 
TelecommunlcaUons  Union  (ISBN  93-61- 
0081-5)  as  foUows: 

(1)  "Radio  Communications"  means  tele- 
communlcaUon  by  means  of  radio  waves. 

(3)  "Station"  means  one  or  more  transmit- 
ters or  receivers  or  a  comblnaUon  of  trans- 
mitters and  receivers,  including  the  aoceaso- 
ry  equipment,  necessary  at  one  location  for 
carrying  on  a  radio  communication  service; 
each  staUon  shall  be  classified  by  the  serv- 
ice in  which  it  operates  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily. 


(3)  "Broadcasting  Service"  means  a  radio 
oommunicaUon  aervioe  in  which  the  trans- 
mlssloas  are  Intended  for  direct  reception 
by  the  general  public  and  which  may  in- 
clude sound  transmissions,  television  trans- 
mivions  or  other  types  of  transmissions. 

(4)  "Broadcasting  Station"  means  a  sta- 
Uon in  the  broadcasting  service. 

(f)  "Frequency  Assignment"  means  the 
same  as  'Frequency  Assignment'  means  in 
the  1976  Edition  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
of  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  (ISBN  93-61-0061-5). 

(g)  "Habitual  Residence"  means  a  place  of 
general  abode  or  a  principal,  actual  dwelling 
place  of  a  continuing  or  lasting  nature;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  term  shall  not 
apply  to  the  residence  of  any  person  who 
entered  the  Uitited  States  for  the  purpose 
of  full-time  studies  ss  long  as  such  person 
maintti'T'"  that  status,  or  who  has  been 
physically  present  in  the  United  States,  the 
ss»r»han  Islands  or  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  for  less  than  one  year,  or  who  Is 
a  dependent  of  a  resident  representaUve,  as 
described  in  SecUon  153. 

(h)  For  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  llUe 
One  of  this  Compact: 

(1)  "Actual  Residence"  means  physical 
presence  In  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Fed- 
erated SUtes  of  Micronesia  during  eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  period  of  residency  re- 
quired by  SecUon  141(aK3):  and 

(3)  "Certificate  of  Actual  ResidMioe" 
means  a  certificate  issued  to  a  naturalized 
citizen  by  the  Oovemment  which  has  natu- 
ralized him  sUtlng  that  the  citizen  has  com- 
plied with  the  actual  residence  requirement 
of  SecUon  141(aX3). 

(1)  "Military  Areas  and  FadliUes"  means 
those  areas  and  f  aciUties  in  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands or  the  Federated  States  of  BOeronesia 
reserved  or  acquired  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Marshall  islands  or  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia  for  use  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in 
the  separate  agreements  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 331. 

(j)  "Capital  Account"  means,  for  each 
year  of  the  Compact,  those  portions  of  the 
total  grant  assistance  provided  in  ArUde  I 
of  TiUe  Two,  adjusted  by  SecUon  317,  which 
are  to  be  obligated  for 

(1)  the  construcUon  or  major  repair  of 
capital  infrastructure;  or 

(2)  public  and  private  sector  projects  Iden- 
tified In  the  official  overall  economic  devel- 
opment plan. 

(k)  "Current  Account"  means,  for  each 
year  of  the  Compact,  those  portions  of  the 
total  grant  assistance  provided  in  ArUde  I 
of  TlUe  Two.  adjusted  by  SecUon  217,  which 
are  to  be  obligated  for  recurring  operaUonal 
acUvities  Including  Infrastructure  mainte- 
nance as  identified  in  the  annual  budget  jus- 
tificaUons  submitted  yearly  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

(1)  "Official  Overall  Economic  Develop- 
ment Plan"  means  the  documented  program 
of  annual  development  which  identifies  the 
specific  policy  and  project  activiUes  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a  specified  set  of  economic 
goals  and  obJecUves  during  the  period  of 
free  association,  consistent  with  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  authority  in  Title  Two. 
Such  a  document  should  include  an  analysis 
of  population  trends,  manpower  require- 
ments, social  needsd.  gross  national  product 
estimates,  resource  utilization,  infrastruc- 
ture needs  and  expenditures,  and  the  specif- 
ic private  sector  projects  required  to  develop 
the  local  economy  of  the  fiCarshall  Islands 
or  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia. 
Project  identification  should  include  Initial 


cost  rstlmatf .  with  project  purposes  related 
to  VMdfic  development  goals  and  objectives. 

(m)  "Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States"  means  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  as  ammrted  from  time  to  time 
and  as  promulgated  pursuant  to  United 
States  Uw  and  includes  the  Tariff  Sebed- 
ules  of  the  United  States  Annotated 
(T8USA),  as  amended, 

(n)  "Vieniia  Convention  on   Diplomatic 
Relations"  means  the  Vleiuut  Convention  on 
diplomatic  Relations,  done  April  18. 1961,  33 
U.8.T.  3227.  TJJUB.  7502. 500  U Jf .TJB.  95. 
Section  492 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Marshall  Islands  or 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  as  ap- 
propriate, shall  conclude  related  agreemeaU 
which  shall  come  into  effect  and  shall  sur- 
vive in  accordance  with  their  terms,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Agreement  Regarding  the  Provision  of 
TelecommunicaUon  Services  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia Concluded  Pursuant  to  SecUon  131  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  AssodaUon; 

(b)  Agreement  Regarding  the  Operation 
of  Teleo«nmunicaU<m  Services  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  Concluded  Pursuant  to  Section 
132  of  the  Compact  of  Vne  AssodaUon; 

(c)  Agreement  on  Extradition.  Mutual  As- 
sistance in  Law  Enforcement  Matters  and 
Penal  Sanctions  Conduded  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 175  of  the  Compact  of  Ft«e  Association; 

(d)  Agreonent  Between  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Oovemment  of 
the  M»r«h>n  Islands  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Section  177  of  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association; 

(e)  Federal  Programs  and  Services  Agree- 
ment Conduded  Pursuant  to  Article  n  of 
Title  Two  and  Section  233  of  the  Compact 
of  Free  AssodaUon: 

(f )  Agreement  Conduded  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 234  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association; 

(g)  Agreement  Regarding  the  Military  Use 
and  Operating  Rights  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
Conduded  Pursuant  to  SecUons  331  and  323 
of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association; 

(h)  Agreement  Regarding  the  MlUtary 
Use  and  Operating  Righto  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia  Conduded  Pursuant  to 
Sections  227,  331  and  333  of  the  CtHnpact  of 
Free  Association; 

(1)  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  Conduded 
Pursuant  to  Section  323  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  AssodaUon; 

(j)  Agreement  Between  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  Regard- 
ing FrieiKishlp,  Cooperation  and  Mutual  Se- 
curity Concluded  Pursuant  to  SecUons  321 
and  323  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association: 
and 

(k)  Agreement  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  Regarding  Mutual  Se- 
curity Conduded  Pursuant  to  SecUons  321 
and  323  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association. 
Section  463 

(a)  Except  as  set  forth  in  Section  463(b), 
any  reference  in  this  Compact  to  a  provision 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  the  SUtutes  at 
Large  of  the  United  SUtes  constitutes  the 
incorix>ration  of  the  language  of  such  provi- 
sion Into  this  Compact,  as  such  provision 
wss  in  force  on  January  1, 1980. 

(b)  Any  reference  in  Article  VI  of  Titie 
One  and  Sections  131,  174,  175, 178  and  342 


to  a  provision  of  the  United  States  Code  or 
the  Statutes  at  Urge  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  Privacy  Act,  the  I^eedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  or  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  constitutes  the  incorporation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  sudi  provision  into  this  Compact 
as  such  provision  is  in  force  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Compact  or  as  It  may  be  amend- 
ed thereafter  on  a  non-diacriminatory  basis 
according  to  the  constitutional  pronessfs  of 
the  United  States. 


AmcuVn 
ConclwUnc  Provisions 
Section  471 

(a)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Govemmento  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia agree  that  they  have  full  authority 
under  their  respective  Constitutioiu  to 
enter  into  this  Compact  and  Ito  related 
agreemento  and  to  fulfill  all  of  their  respec- 
tive revonsibilitles  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Compact  and  iU  rdated  agree- 
menta.  The  Govemmento  pledge  that  they 
are  so  committed. 

(b)  Each  of  the  Govemmento  of  the 
United  States,  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  shaU  take 
all  necessary  steps,  of  a  general  or  particu- 
lar character,  to  ensure,  not  later  than  the 
effective  date  of  this  Compact,  the  conform- 
ity of  ito  laws,  regulatoins  and  administra- 
tive procedures  with  the  provisiaas  of  this 
Compact. 

(c)  Without  prejudice  to  the  effecto  of  this 
Compact  under  interaatioiial  law,  this  Com- 
pact  has  the  force  and  effect  of  a  sUtute 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Section  472 

This  Compact  may  be  accepted,  by  signa- 
ture or  otherwise,  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the 
Manthaii  T»i«n««»  and  the  Government  of 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia.  Each 
Govenunent  accepting  this  Compact  shall 
possess  an  original  English  language  ver- 
sion. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  under- 
signed, duly  authorized,  have  signed  this 
Compact  of  Free  Association  which  shall 
come  into  effect  in  accordance  with  ito 
terms  between  the  Government  of  tlie 
United  SUtes  and  each  of  the  other  Gov- 
enunento  signatory  to  this  Compact. 

DONE  AT  HONOLULU,  HAWAH  THIS  1st 
DAY  OF  CXrrOBER,  ONE  THOUSAND. 
NINE  HUNDRED  EIGHTY-TWO 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AMBASSADOR  FRED  M.  ZEDER,  n 

PRESIDENT'S  PERSONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 

FOR  MICRONESIAN  STATUS 
NEOOTIA'nONS 
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March  7.  1985 
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OONK  AT  HONOLDLU.  HAWAII  THIS  l>t 
DAY  or  OCTOBER.  ONE  THOUSAND. 
NDfB  HUNDIUED  EIOHTY-TWO 
FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OP 
THE  FEDERATED  STATES  OP 
BdCRONESIA 
HONORABLE  ANDON  U  AMARAICH 
CHAIRMAN.  COMMISSION  ON  PDTURE 
POLITICAL  STATUS  AND  TRANSITION 
DONE    AT    MAJURO.     MARSHALL    IS- 
LANDS. THIS  3Sth  DAT  OP  JUNE.  ONE 
THOUSAND.  NINE  HUNDRED 

EIGHTY-TffilEE 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OP 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AMBASSADOR  FRED  M.  ZEDER.  U 

PRESIDENT'S  PERSONAL 

REPRESENTATIVE 

FOR  MICRONEBIAN  STATUS 

NEGOTIATIONS 

DONE  AT  BCAJURO,  MARSHALL  IS- 
LANDS. THIS  2Sth  DAY  OF  JimE.  ONE 
THOUSAND.  NINE  HUNDRED 

EIGHTY-THREE 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF 

THE  MARSHALL  ISLANDS 

PRESIDENT  AMATA  KABUA 

PRESIDENT  OF  TH£  REPUBLIC 

OF  THE  MARSHALL  ISLANDS 

SEC.  1. 

(k)  With  respect  to  Section  321  of  the 
Compact  of  Free  Anociatlon  and  it*  related 
acreements.  the  Jurisdictional  provisions  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  the  citizens  and  nationals  of 
the  United  States  and  aliens  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence who  are  in  the  Marshall  Islands  or 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia. 

(b)  The  defense  sites  of  the  United  SUtes 
established  in  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
and  its  related  agreements  are  within  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  as  set  forth  in  Section 
7.  Title  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(i)  Any  person  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  who  within  or  upon  such 
defense  sites  is  KUilty  of  any  act  or  omission 
which,  although  not  made  punishable  by 
any  enactment  of  Congress,  would  be  pun- 
ishable if  committed  or  omitted  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  by  the 
laws  thereof,  in  force  at  the  time  of  such  act 
or  omission,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  like  offense 
and  subject  to  a  like  punishment. 

(ii)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii  shaU  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  try  all  criminal  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  including  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  made  applicable  to  the  de- 
fense sites  in  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  by  virture  of 
subsection  (bKl)  of  this  section,  committed 
by  any  person  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(Ui)  The  United  SUtes  DUtrict  Court  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii  may  appoint  one  or 
more  magistrates  for  the  defense  sites  in 
the  Marshall  Islands.  Such  Magistrates 
shall  have  the  power  and  the  sUtus  of  Mag- 
istrates appointed  pursuant  to  chapter  43. 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  provided,  how- 
ever that  such  Magistrates  shall  have  the 
power  to  try  persons  accused  of  and  sen- 
tence persons  convicted  of  petty  offenses,  as 


defined  in  section  1(3).  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  including  violations  of  regula- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  order, 
and  health  iHued  by  the  Commandlnc  Offi- 
cer on  such  defense  aites.  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  reatrtcUons  provided  for  In  sec- 
Uon  3401(b).  UUe  18.  United  States  Code. 
SEC.  3. 

Upon  the  effective  date  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  generally  applicable  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islands  shall  contin- 
ue to  apply  to  the  Republic  of  Palau  and 
the  RepubUc  of  Palau  shaU  be  eligible  for 
such  proportion  of  Federal  aiilatanrf  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  eligible  to  re- 
ceive under  such  laws  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Compact,  as  determined  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 


To  the  Congnaa  of  the  United  StaUa: 

There  is  attached  a  draft  of  a  Joint  Reso- 
lution to  approve  the  "Compact  of  Free  As- 
sociation." the  negotiated  Instrument  set- 
ting forth  the  future  political  relationship 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  two  political 
Jurisdictions  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  Compact  of  Free  Association  is  the 
result  of  more  than  fourteen  years  of  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  negotiations, 
spanning  the  administrations  of  four  Presi- 
denU  The  transmission  of  the  proposed 
Joint  Resolution  today,  and  Congreaaional 
enactment  of  it.  marks  the  last  step  in  the 
Compact  approval  process. 

The  full  text  of  the  Compact  is  part  of  the 
draft  Joint  Resolution,  which  I  request  be 
introduced,  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, and  enacted.  I  also  request  that  the 
Congress  note  the  agieemenU  subsidiary  to 
the  Compact.  Also  attached  is  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  to  facilitate  your  consider- 
ation of  the  Compact 

I  originally  submitted  this  same  draft 
Joint  Resolution  to  the  98th  Congress  on 
March  30.  1984.  Before  their  adjournment, 
both  Houses  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
Joint  Resolution.  The  Administration 
stands  by  the  policies  It  outlined  during 
these  hearings  and  hopes  that  they  wlU 
serve  to  expedite  consideration  and  approv- 
al of  the  (Compact  in  this  new  Congress. 

The  defense  and  land  use  provisions  of 
the  Compact  extend  indefinitely  the  right 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  foreclose  access  to 
the  area  to  third  countries  for  military  pur- 
poses. These  provisions  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  strategic  position  in  the  Pacific 
and  enable  us  to  continue  preserving  region- 
al security  and  peace. 

Since  1947.  the  islands  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory have  been  administered  by  the  United 
SUtes  under  a  Trusteeship  Agreement  with 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  This 
Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Manhall  Islands  and  the 
Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  would  fulfill 
our  commitment  under  that  Agreement  to 
bring  about  self-government  in  accordance 
with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ples concerned.  Upon  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement,  another  political 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Trust  Territory— the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands— will  become  a 
commonwealth  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Compact  was  signed  for  the  United 
SUtes  by  Ambassador  Fred  M.  Zeder,  II.  on 
October  1.  1983.  with  the  Federated  SUtes 
of  Micronesia,  and  on  Jime  35.  1983.  with 
the  Republic  of  the  MarshaU  Islands.  It  is 
the  result  of  negotiations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  broadly  represenUtive 
groups  of  delegates  from  the  proapective 
freely  associated  sUtes. 


In  1983.  United  Nations-obaerved  plebi- 
scites produced  high  voter  participation, 
and  the  Compact  was  approved  by  tanpres- 
slve  majorities.  In  addition  to  approval  In 
the  plebiscites,  the  Compact  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  govemmenU  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia  In  accordance  with  their  constitution- 
al processes. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  Joint  Reaolution 
approving  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
would  be  a  major  step  leading  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  with 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  which 
the  United  States  entered  Into  by  Joint  Res- 
olution on  July  18.  1947.  Therefore.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  approve  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association. 

ROIIALD  Rkaoa*. 

THE  WHm  Hoops.  Fe6nMTy  Z0,  IttSjm 


ByMr.SnaiB: 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  June  10 
through  16.  1985.  as  "NaUonal  Sclero- 
derma Week":  to  the  Committee  <m 
the  Judiciary. 

RAnowAL  scuBoaaaiA  wbk 
•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  10  through  June  16. 
1985.  as  "National  Scleroderma 
Week."  Similar  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  1982  and  1983.  Our  resolu- 
tion to  designate  a  similar  week  in 
1985  will  again  show  concern  and  en- 
courage further  national  recognition 
for  better  understanding  of  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion again  this  year. 

Scleroderma  is  a  painful  and  debili- 
tating ailment  that  attacks  the  sldn 
and  multiple  organs  of  the  body.  In  its 
most  serious  form,  scleroderma  can 
strike  the  esophagus,  intestines,  lungs, 
heart,  or  kidneys,  causing  fibrosis,  in- 
flammation, and  atrophy  of  normal 
functioning  tissues.  Two  major  prob- 
lems caused  by  scleroderma  are  de- 
creased circulation  and  increased  pro- 
duction of  collagen.  Localized  sclero- 
derma causes  hardening  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the 
hands  and  fingers,  along  with  painful 
ulcerations. 

This  disease,  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  arthritis,  is  estimated  to  affect 
300,000  people  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  actual  number  of  victims 
may  be  higher  because  of  misdiag- 
nosed cases.  Four  times  as  many 
women  as  men  develop  scleroderma 
during  early  and  middle  age. 

Unfortunately,  the  cause  of  sclero- 
derma is  unlmown.  and  there  is  no 
permanent  cnire  for  the  disease.  But 
while  there  is  no  specific  treatment 
for  scleroderma,  various  medications 
and  therapies  can  aUeviate  the  pa- 
tient's troubling  symptoms.  Research 
and  studies  are  being  conducted  at 
medical  centers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  outlook  is 
bright. 


lACk  of  focus  on  this  disease  has  re- 
sulted in  a  shortage  of  funding  for  this 
vital  research.  At  a  time  when  public 
funding  for  many  worthy  causes  is 
scarce,  we  obviously  need  to  encourage 
private  contributions.  National  Sclero- 
derma Week  will  help  to  bring  the  ad- 
ditional attention  that  wiU  boost 
public  consciousness  of  scleroderma,  as 
well  as  lend  comfort  to  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  victims. 

I  think  my  colleagues  wiU  agree  that 
enactment  of  this  resolution  will  bring 
closer  the  day  when  a  cure  is  actually 
found  for  scleroderma.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
important  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


8.  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatkr. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  AifSRSws]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  63.  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  rendering  of  in-flight  emergency 
care  aboard  aircraft  by  requiring  the 
placement  of  emergency  first  aid  medi- 
cal supplies  and  equipment  aboard  air- 
craft and  by  relieving  appropriate  per- 
sons of  liability  for  the  provision  and 
use  of  such  equipment  and  supplies. 

S.  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hakt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Idr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  68.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  for  the  produc- 
tion of  lethal  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons; to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress on  achieving  an  international 
agreement  to  ban  the  pnxluction  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons:  and 
to  express  the  further  sense  of  the 
Congress  encouraging  the  improve- 
ment of  defenses  against  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  on  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

S.  172 

At  the  request  of  B«r.  Spbctkk,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  172,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Professional  Football  Stabilization 
Act  of  1985." 

S.  310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  210.  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
inclusion  of  tax-exempt  interest  from 
the  calculation  determining  the  tax- 
ation of  social  security  benefits. 

S.  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  232,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  a 
new  subsection  dealing  with  exchanges 
and  rentals  of  names  from  donor  lists 
and  membership  lists. 


assf 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautewbero, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Asmstrohg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  339.  a  biU  to  implement 
the  rule  of  the  shorter  term  in  the 
case  of  computer  programs. 

S.S41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslet.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from 
&(aine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  341,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  552(aK4)(F)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  367.  a 
biU  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  certain  procedures 
for  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  ben- 
efits under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  rulemaking 
procedures  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; to  provide  for  judicial  review 
of  certain  final  decisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  veterans'  affairs;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pasrment  of  reasonable 
fees  to  attorneys  for  rendering  legal 
representation  to  individuals  claiming 
benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaom ]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  377,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  conditions  of 
displaced  Salvadorans.  to  provide  cer- 
tain rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  412,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances imder  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BtmpERS]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  418.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exclude  certain  net  capital 
gain  of  insolvent  taxpayers  from  the 
alternative  minimum  tax. 


8.419 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Bdr.  IfATTniGLYl.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [BSr.  Hedtz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  I>akota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biihch]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  419.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  one-half 
of  the  expenses  paid  by  a  self-em- 
ployed taxpayer  for  individual  health 
insurance  premiums. 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Aiicansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator 
frtmi  Ohio  [Mr.  Meizbhbaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  420,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  impose  a  50  percent  nonde- 
ductible excise  tax  on  certain  profits 
realized  in  connection  with  corpora- 
tion takeover,  attempts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  425,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases. 

S.  436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  426.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  provide  for  more 
protection  to  electric  consumers. 

8.  463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  453,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  safeguard 
taxpayer's  tights. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frcnn  Aiicansas 
[Jtfr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzxnbaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  476,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  impose  a  50  percent  nonde- 
ductible tax  on  certain  profits  realized 
in  connection  with  corporate  takeover 
attempts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  477 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  477,  a  bill  to  enhance  ndl 
competition  and  to  ensure  reasonable 
rail  rates  where  there  is  an  absence  of 
effective  competition. 
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s.  «■« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
OsASSLCT],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  WncKot]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  484.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act. 

8.  4tT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  IHOUTX].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  LAtrrDfBXRo]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  487,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
"The  SUtue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island 
Foundation,  Inc." 

S.  BO* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btro,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
509.  a  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982. 

B.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCLtTRK],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IhtLt.  PkesslkrI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  515,  a  bill  di- 
recting the  President  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Bulgaria. 

8.  Bt3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  QuATLE],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holuhos] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  523,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  certain 
agricultural  incentive  payments  to 
persons  who  produce  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities  on  highly  erodible 
land. 

8.  531 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConciiti, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spkctxr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  531,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
a  special  operations  wing  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Directorate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Task 
Force  on  Drug  Enforcement,  and  to  re- 
quire certain  reports. 

8.  53« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  536.  a  bill  to  establish  a  select 
commission  to  examine  the  issues  as- 
sociated with  national  service. 

8.  SB4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeCohcini],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
554.  a  biU  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  include  the  transporta- 


tion of  males  under  the  Mann  Act.  to 
eliminate  the  lewd  and  commercial  re- 
quirements in  the  prosecution  of  child 
pornography  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  sat 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslet.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abonor].  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borkn].  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  589.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
smATS  jonrr  uaoLunoii  it 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Ajcato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  21  through  April  28. 
1985.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 
8ZIIATB  Jonrr  ruoldtioii  4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
48.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
year  of  1986  as  the  "Year  of  the 
Teacher." 

8KNATI  JOIirr  RKSOLUnOM  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoute]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  52.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of 
April  1985  as  "National  School  Library 
Month." 

8KIIATX  JOIMT  MSOLUnOH  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  60.  a  bill  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  12,  1985,  through  May  18, 
1985.  as  "Senior  Center  Week." 
SKRATK  jonrr  xnoLunoH  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the 
Senator  from  Oeorgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Prtor],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 66,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1985,  as  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day." 

SKNATS  JOIIfT  MSOLUnOM  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Orassley],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Qdayle],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  70,  a  Joint 


resolution  to  proclaim  March  20,  1985. 
as  "National  Agriculture  Day." 

SKRATS  JOINT  inOLUTION  Tl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  16, 
1985,  as  "World  Food  Day." 

8KIIATI  CONCUKKKirr  RBOLnnoil  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LadtenbsrcI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4,  a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  for  Northern  Ireland. 

SKKATB  coNcuaasirr  RaaoLimoH  i4 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 14.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Josef  Mengele  should  be  brought  to 
Justice. 

smATS  CONCnRURT  RSSOLtmOII  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  SymmsI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  21,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution concerning  Bulgaria's  abuses  of 
the  Customs  Convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Transportation  of  Goods 
under  Cover  of  TIR  Camets  in  facili- 
tating the  transportation  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics, smuggled  arms,  and  terrorists. 

BCIfATK  COKCrnUtBfT  RSSOLtmOIf  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattincly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hetlin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  24,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  direct  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop 
a  plan  outlining  the  steps  which  might 
be  taken  to  correct  the  Social  Security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  "notch 
problem." 

SntATX  RXSOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oolowater. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  35,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  relative  to  discriminatory  and 
unduly  restrictive  State  and  local  reg- 
ulation of  home  satellite  antennas. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 26— CONDEMNING  THE 
USE  OP  PLASTIC  OR  RUBBER 
BULLETS  IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moyni- 
han, and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution:  which 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

8.  Cor.  Rn.  36 

Whereas  a  delegation  from  the  United 
States  Congress  representing  the  "FrlendB 
of  Ireland"  traveled  to  Ireland,  visiting 
Dublin.  Belfast,  and  Derry  between  May  39 
and  June  3, 1M2; 

Whereas  aerlous  concern  about  the  contin- 
ued use  of  plastic  bullets  by  British  security 
forces  was  strongly  expressed  to  this  delega- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  European  Paiiiament  has 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  ban  on 
the  use  of  plastic  buUeU  against  civilians  in 
the  members  states  of  the  European  com- 
munltjr: 

Wbeteas  in  recent  years  fifteen  people, 
many  of  ttaem  children,  have  been  killed  in 
Northern  Ireland  by  plastic  bullets  fired  by 
British  security  forces  and  over  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  people  have  sustained  inju- 
ries, including  brain  damage,  loss  of  eyes, 
and  total  blindness; 

Whereas  aU  of  these  injuries  tiave  been 
suffered  by  civiUans.  many  of  them  in  non- 
riot  situations: 

Whereas  the  British  Home  Secretary  has 
described  plastic  bulleU  as  "lethal": 

Whereas  in  aerious  rioting  in  1981  in  four- 
teen British  cities,  during  which  gasoline 
bombs  and  other  potentially  lethal  missiles 
were  used  against  police,  plastic  bullets  were 
not  used  in  any  instance,  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  restricted  to 
Northern  Ireland  alone:  Now,  therefore,  be 

Reaolved  bv  the  Senate  (the  Htnue  of  Rep- 
Tttentative*  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
condemns  the  use  of  plastic  or  rubber  bul- 
lets in  Northern  Ireland  and  calls  on  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  ban 
the  use  of  plastic  or  rubber  bullets  against 
civilians. 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 27— RELATING  TO  THE 
ULSTER  DEFENSE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Vtt.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moyni- 
han, Bfr.  Kennedy,  and  VLr.  Pell)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Coi>.  Rxs.  27 
Whereas  a  delegation  from  the  United 
States  Congress  representing  the  "Friends 
of  Ireland"  traveled  to  Ireland,  visiting 
Dublin.  Belfast,  and  Derry,  from  May  39  to 
June  3, 1983: 

Whereas  serious  concern  was  expressed  to 
the  delegation  about  the  continued  un- 
checked operaUons  of  the  Ulster  Defense 
Association:  ^  ^,      , 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association  is 
the  largest  paramilitary  organization  in 
Northern  Ireland; 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association 
has  clearly  shown  itself  to  be  a  terrorist  or- 
ganisation responsible  for  the  murder  of  in- 
nocent civilians,  bombings  in  the  Irish  Re- 
public and  for  the  illegal  imporUtlon  and 
stockpiling  of  arms: 

Whereas  over  four  hundred  members  oi 
the  Ulster  Defense  Association  have  been 
Jailed  for  serious  offenses  and  some  of  these 


have  been  members  of  the  XTlster  Defense 
Regiment  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
security  forces  in  Northern  Ireland; 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association  is 
allowed  to  operate  openly  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, to  recruit  members  and  to  raise  funds, 
despite  lU  crimes  against  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland:  and 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association 
and  other  loyalist  terrorist  organizations 
have  been  resiwnsible  for  more  than  six 
hundred  deaths  in  Northern  Ireland:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Haute  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
condemns  all  acts  of  violence  in  Nothem 
Ireland  and  calls  upon  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  outlaw  the  Ulster 
Defense  Association,  lU  membentiip,  activi- 
ties, and  any  like  terrorist  organization. 

Sac  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  sbaU 
transmit  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  for  the  purpoee  of  informing  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  B«r.  President,  I  rise  to 
submit  two  concurrent  resolutions  re- 
garding Northern  Ireland,  as  I  have 
done  in  each  of  the  last  two  Congress- 
es. The  first  resolution  calls  on  the 
British  Government  to  cease  the  use 
of  plastic  and  rubber  bullets  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  The  second  calls  on  the 
British  Government  to  outlaw  the 
Ulster  Defense  Association.  I  ask  for 
their  appropriate  ref  erraL 

The  term,  "plastic  btillet,"  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, conjures  up  an  image  that  is  mis- 
leadtaig-  These  are  not  toys  and  they 
are  not  harmless.  "Plastic  baton 
rounds."  as  the  British  call  them,  have 
an  impact  that  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  a  brick  traveling  at  well  over 
100  miles  an  hour.  Fifteen  people, 
many  of  them  young  children,  have 
been  killed  by  such  buUets.  which  con- 
tinue to  be  used  by  the  security  forces 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Over  160  people 
have  suffered  grave  injuries,  including 
brain  damage,  the  loss  of  an  eye.  and 
total  blindness.  The  assertion  that 
plastic  bullets  are  less  deadly  than 
lead  bullets  may  lead  to  a  presumption 
that  plastic  bullets  can  be  used  when 
deadly  force  is  not  necessary.  But  the 
facts  show  that  plastic  bullets  are  also 
deadly. 

It  is  sad  to  note.  too.  that  the  use  of 
plastic  bullets  have  been  restricted  to 
Northern  Ireland.  They  are  not  used 
in  any  other  civilized  country.  They 
are  not  used  in  Great  Britain  itself,  in 
even  the  most  severe  rioting.  Why. 
then,  does  the  British  Government 
continue  to  use  these  brutal,  unneces- 
sary missiles  in  Northern  Ireland? 

The  sponsors  of  this  first  resolution 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  legiti- 
mate security  purposes  served  by  the 
use  of  plastic  bullets.  In  fact,  their  use 
only  serves  to  heighten  tensions  in 
Northern  Ireland.  There  is  simply  no 
good  reason  for  the  British  to  contin- 
ue to  use  them.  We  hope  that  this  ex- 
pression of  U.S.  congressional  concern 
will  prompt  the  British  Government 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  plastic  or 
rubber  bullets. 


The  second  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, condemns  all  acts  of  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland.  In  particular,  it 
calls  on  the  British  Government  to 
outlaw  the  Ulster  Defense  Association 
and  any  like  terrorist  organization. 

The  Ulster  Defense  Association  is  a 
terrorist  organization.  It  is  the  largest 
paramilitary  organization  in  Northern 
Ireland.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  innocent  civilians,  for 
bombings  in  the  Irish  Republic,  and 
for  the  iUegal  importation  and  stock- 
piling of  weapons  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Over  400  members  of  the  UDA  have 
been  Jailed  for  serious  offenses.  Some 
of  those  Jailed  have  been  members  xtt 
the  Ulster  Defense  Regiment,  which  is 
part  of  the  security  forces  in  Northern 
Ireland.  These  links  do  not  go  unno- 
ticed by  the  minority  population  in 
the  north. 

The  sponsors  of  this  second  resolu- 
tion recognize  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment tp^ttitJiiTui  a  policy  of  tolerat- 
ing political  organizations  which  may 
be  extremist,  but  which  do  not  employ 
violence.  The  Ulster  Defense  Associa- 
tion has  long  ago  overstepped  those 
bounds.  Other  terrorist  organizations 
have  been  outlawed  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Why  not  the  Ulster  Defense  As- 
sociation? 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  that  is 
Northern  Ireland  endures.  Personally. 
I  favor  the  reunification  of  all  Ireland. 
I  think  that  is  the  only  way  to  resolve 
the  problems  and  reconcile  the  two 
communities  in  the  north.  But  I 
remain  mindful  of  the  deep  wotmds 
that  exist  there,  wounds  that  make 
the  task  at  once  so  necessary  and  at 
the  same  time  so  difficult.  Tet.  I  also 
recall  the  bonds  that  unite  all  Ireland, 
bonds  which  are  not  without  th^ 
strength  even  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

But  as  we  here  seek  to  contribute  to 
a  peaceful  reunification  of  Ireland,  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  are  not  the 
Irish  Government.  We  must  exercise 
great  respect  for  the  views  and  policies 
of  the  freely  elected  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland,  and  we  must 
be  attentive  to  all  the  parties  in  the 
north.  Above  all.  we  must  not  lose 
hope  that  reason  will  prevail,  even  as 
the  vicious,  senseless,  useless  violence 
goes  on. 

Many  of  us  in  the  United  States 
were  encouraged  by  the  work  of  the 
New  Ireland  Forum.  That  effort  was 
open  to  all  who  oppose  violence  and.  in 
the  words  of  Taoiseach  Dr.  Garret 
Fitzgerald,  was  intended  to  produce 
"not  a  blueprint  but  an  agenda  for 
possible  action."  Many  of  us  who  sup- 
ported that  effort  were  then  per- 
turbed by  the  vehemence  with  which 
Prime  BCinister  Thatcher  rejected  the 
forum's  proposals.  Satue  have  said 
that  the  Prime  Minister's  emphatic  re- 
jection of  Irish  unity  leaves  no  alter- 
natives to  violence. 
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I  strongly  dlaagi'ee.  But  I  am  not 
naive.  The  Prime  Minister's  language 
does  Indeed  give  ammunition  to  those 
who  condone  violence.  But  we  should 
not  forget  that,  Just  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Prime  Minister's  intemper- 
ate rejection  of  the  New  Ireland 
Forum,  the  provisional  wing  of  the 
IRA  tried  to  murder  her  and  her 
entire  Cabinet' at  Brighton.  And  so  the 
cycle  goes  on:  wrongs  beget  wrongs,  re- 
jection begets  rejection,  extremism 
begets  extremism.  Only  one  conclusion 
can  be  drawn:  violence  does  not  work. 
We  must  act  on  the  courage  of  that 
conviction. 

So,  along  with  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Friends  of  Ireland.  I  call  for  spe- 
cific steps  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government.  A  ban  on  the  use  of  plas- 
tic bullets,  and  the  outlawing  of  the 
Ulster  Defense  Association  will  not, 
alone,  create  the  political  confidence 
now  so  lacking  on  both  sides.  But 
these  are  at  least  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  before  we  can  go  to  the 
end  of  that  path,  we  must  start  on  it. 
Let  us  begin  now,  by  calling  on  the 
British  Government  to  apply  the  same 
standards  in  Northern  Ireland  that 
apply  elsewhere.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 28-COMMEMORATING 
THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  HEAD  START  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Staftoro,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr. 
KzmfKDT,  Mr.  Spictxr.  Mr.  Eaglxtoh. 
Mr.  DuRorBERGXR.  Mr.  Bemtsen.  Mr. 
HoLLiMGS.  Mr.  Reiolx.  Mr.  AmiRXWS. 
Mr.  iNouTx.  and  Mr.  Wxickxr)  submit- 
ted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

S.  Con.  Rn.  28 

Whereas  on  May  18.  1985,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  Project  Head  Start; 

Whereas  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1965,  nearly  560.000  low-Income  preschool 
children  had  been  enrolled  In  13,400  Head 
Start  centers  in  2.500  American  communi- 
ties: 

Whereas  over  the  past  twenty  years  the 
Head  Start  program  has  grown  from  a  six- 
to  eight-week  summer  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  a  year-round  early  childhood  en- 
richment program; 

Whereas  over  nine  million  low-income  pre- 
school children  have  been  enrolled  in  and 
benefited  from  the  Head  Start  program 
since  its  inception  In  1965; 

Whereas  the  Head  Start  program  lias  pro- 
vided essential  health,  education,  nutrition- 
al, and  social  services  to  these  children  and 
their  families  and  has  had  a  profound 
impact  on  the  physical  social,  and  cognitive 
development  of  these  children: 

Whereas  the  emphasis  in  the  Head  Start 
program  on  broad-based  participation  of  the 
parents  of  cliUdren  enrolled  in  the  program 
lias  contributed  in  many  important  ways  to 
the  self-sufficiency,  self-esteem,  and  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  well-being  of  the 
parents  as  well  as  their  children; 


Whereas  numerous  atudles  have  docu- 
mented the  life-long  beneficial  effects  of 
participation  in  Head  Cttart  progiama  and 
the  oost^f feetivenea  of  the  program:  and 

Whereas  the  Head  Start  program  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  procrams  supported  by 
the  federal  government:  Now.  therefore  l>e 
it 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
retentative*  of  the  United  States  oif  America 
in  Conffreu  aatembied,  Tliat  May  18.  1985, 
is  commemorated  as  the  Twentieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Head  Start 
program  and  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Concreas 
that  the  Head  Start  program  has  been  a 
liighly  cost-effective  and  successful  program 
and  that  the  commitment  of  the  Congress 
to  the  Head  Start  program  is  reaffirmed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  Introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  commemorating  May  18. 
1985,  as  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. I  am  Joined  in  introducing  this 
resolution  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues:   Senators    Staitoho,    Dodd, 

HaTTTELD,  KBNIfEDT,  SPECTER,  EaGLK- 
TOH,  DURXmBROER.  BERTSXir.  Holuugs, 

RixGLE.  Ahdrews.  iRomrE.  and 
Weickxr.  BCr.  President.  Head  Start  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  successful, 
cost-effective,  and  popular  programs 
ever  established  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  proud  to  have  been 
closely  associated  with  this  program 
since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  and 
have  sponsored  a  number  of  measures 
to  protect  and  improve  this  fine  pro- 
gram. I  am  equally  proud  to  introduce 
today  this  resolution  for  Congress  to 
recognize  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Head  Start  and  to  reaffirm  its  commit- 
ment to  this  outstanding  program. 

HEAD  STAKT:  its  BBGIinflKOS  IN  19SS 

Mr.  President,  the  history  behind 
the  creation  of  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram is  as  remarkable  as  the  program 
itself.  The  original  steering  committee 
began  its  work  in  January  1065.  In  a 
world  where  conunittees  take  months 
and  even  years  to  formulate  plans,  the 
Head  Start  steering  committee  pro- 
duced a  report  and  plan  of  action  in  6 
weeks.  On  May  18,  1965,  President 
Johnson  held  a  press  conference  in 
the  Rose  Garden  of  the  White  House 
to  announce  the  new  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
President  Johnson's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1965,  nearly  560,000  low- 
income  preschoolers  had  been  enrolled 
at  some  13,400  Head  Start  centers  in 
2,500  communities  throughout  the 
country.  The  launching  of  a  nation- 
wide program  in  this  span  of  time  took 
the  creative  contributions  of  numer- 
ous individuals.  A  group  of  congres- 
sional wives  spent  hours  on  the  tele- 
phone locating  organizations  in  the 
300  poorest  counties  in  the  United 
States  to  sponsor  the  initial  Head 
Start  Programs.  SulMtltute  teachers 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system  were  brought  in  to  process  the 


more  than  3,000  grant  applications 
which  were  submitted  and  to  help 
select  the  initial  sites.  Thousands  of 
volunteers  throughout  the  country 
worked  to  make  the  program  a  suc- 


Mr.  President,  many  of  the  Individ- 
uals who  participated  in  the  creation 
of  the  Head  Start  Program,  both  those 
individuals  who  served  on  the  initial 
steering/planning  committee  and 
those  who  worked  with  them,  contrib- 
uted their  recollections  on  how  the 
Head  Start  Program  was  created  to  a 
book  published  In  1979  by  Dr.  Edward 
Zigler,  one  of  the  principal  creators  of 
the  Head  Start  Program.  I  highly  rec- 
ommend this  volume,  "Project  Head 
Start,  A  Legacy  of  the  War  on  Pover- 
ty," to  those  who  would  like  to  know 
more  about  this  fascinating  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  names  of  those  individuals  who 
served  on  the  original  Head  Start 
steering/planning  committee  be 
placed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  following  the  speech 
by  President  Johnson. 

KZTILnfKMTS 

Mr.  President,  what  began  in  the 
summer  of  1965  as  a  6-  to  8-week 
Summer  Demonstration  Program  soon 
was  transformed  into  the  Head  Start 
Program  that  we  know  today— a  Com- 
prehensive Preschool  Child  Develop- 
ment Program  which  has  served  some 
9  million  low-income  preschool  chil- 
dren since  its  creation.  Today,  more 
than  400.000  children  are  enrolled  in 
Head  Start  programs  throughout  the 
Nation.  Head  Start  has  been  a  re- 
sounding success.  The  program's  pro- 
found Impact  on  the  physical,  social, 
and  cognitive  development  of  its  par- 
ticipating children  has  been  docu- 
mented by  numerous  independent 
evaluations.  Head  Start's  impact  has 
been  demonstrated  to  continue  long 
after  the  preschool  experience.  A 
report  prepared  as  part  of  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  the  Head  Start  Program 
indicated  that  when  such  factors  as  re- 
duced cost  of  special  education  and  re- 
medial services  were  considered,  Head 
Start's  benefits  outweighed  its  costs  by 
236  percent.  Head  Start  students  have 
been  found  to  be  less  likely  to  need 
special  education  and  to  be  less  likely 
to  fall  a  grade,  they  score  significantly 
higher  on  mathematics  achievement 
tests  and  tend  to  score  higher  on  read- 
ing tests,  and  they  show  stronger 
achievement  orientation  and  have 
higher  levels  of  self-esteem  than  non- 
Head  Start  children. 

Although  Head  Start  has  made  Im- 
pressive contributions  to  educational 
achievement,  it  has  been  equally  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  health  care  and 
nutritional  services.  Head  Start  has 
always  recognized  the  interrelation- 
ship between  the  health  and  physical 
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development  of  a  young  child  and  the 
child's  overrall  development.  Head 
Start's  tremendous  success  has  been 
based,  in  large  part,  upon  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  Its  approach. 

Critical  to  that  success  has  also  been 
the  emphasis  in  Head  Start  on  paren- 
tal participation.  Head  Start  programs 
seek  to  reinforce  the  ability  and  re- 
sponsibility of  parents  to  foster  their 
children's  development  and  have  con- 
sistently made  parental  participation  a 
key  element  in  program  operation. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  extraordinarily 
strong  Involvement  of  Head  Start  par- 
ents. For  every  15  children  enrolled  in 
Head  Start.  10  parents  provide  volun- 
teer services  to  the  program.  This  pa- 
rental participation  has  had  both  an 
Immediate  and  long-term  impact  on 
parents'  behavior  and  attitudes  toward 
their  children. 

Studies  have  found  that  Head  Start 
parents  allow  their  children  to  help 
more  with  household  tasks,  read  to 
their  preschool  children  more,  and 
show  more  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  children's  reading  and 
writing  sldlls.  Head  Start  participation 
increases  the  parents'  confidence  In 
their  own  child-rearing  abilities,  their 
verbal  communication  and  praise  of 
their  chUdren.  and  their  interest  in 
their  children's  educational  future. 

PartlciiMition  in  Head  Start  also  pro- 
vides important  benefits  for  the  par- 
ents themselves.  More  than  12,000 
Head  Start  parents  have  received  col- 
lege training  for  credit  through  the 
Head  Start  Program.  Over  the  years 
that  I  have  worked  with  Head  Start 
programs  in  California,  I  have  seen 
parents  grow  tremendously  as  a  result 
of  their  experience  with  this  program 
and,  in  turn,  make  tremendous  contri- 
butions to  society. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  Head  Start  is  a  pro- 
gram which  we  all  can  be  proud  of.  It 
is  a  program  which  has  fulfilled  its 
promise.  It  deserves  the  continued 
strong  support  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  announcement  and  the 
list  of  individuals  who  served  on  the 
original  Head  Start  planning/steering 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

[Speeches  by  Lyndon  B.  Jolinson] 

Rkmakks  on  Phojsct  Head  Stakt,  Mat  18, 
1965 
Mr.  Shriver,  ladie*  and  gentlemen,  dittin- 
guithed  ffuettt: 

On  this  beautiful  spring  day  it  is  good  to 
be  outside  in  the  Rose  Garden.  Of  course, 
the  White  House  is  a  place  where  when  you 
go  outside  you  are  still  inside. 

In  that  same  vein,  I  would  note  that  the 
Rose  Garden  is  a  garden  without  roses 
today,  and  the  Fish  Room  is  now  a  room 
without  fish.  But  there  Is  one  compensa- 
tion—open nearly  any  door  here  in  the  West 
Wing  and  you  are  liable  to  run  into  Sargent 


Shriver,  and  aometimes  you  will  find  him  in 
more  than  one  room  at  the  same  time. 


Tliankyou.' 


This  Is  a  very  proud  occasion  for  liim  and 
for  us  today,  because  It  was  leas  Uian  three 
months  ago  that  we  opened  a  new  war  front 
on  poverty.  We  set  out  to  make  certain  that 
poverty's  children  would  not  be  forevennore 
poverty's  captives.  We  called  our  program 
Project  Head  Start. 

The  program  was  conceived  not  so  much 
as  a  Federal  effort  but  really  as  a  nelghtior- 
hood  effort,  and  tlie  leapouse  we  tiave  re- 
ceived from  the  neigtalxniioods  and  the 
communities  has  been  moat  stirring  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  any  peacetime  program 
that  I  can  rememlter. 

Today  we  are  able  to  announce  that  we 
will  have  open,  and  we  believe  operating 
this  summer,  coast-to-coast,  some  2,000 
child-development  centers  serving  as  many 
as  possibly  a  half  million  cliildren. 

This  means  that  nearly  half  the  preschool 
children  of  poverty  will  get  a  head  start  m 
their  future.  These  cliildren  wUl  receive  pre- 
school training  to  prepare  them  for  regular 
school  in  Septeml>er.  They  will  get  medical 
and  dental  attention  that  they  iMully  need, 
and  parents  will  receive  counseling  on  im- 
proving the  home  environment. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment and  it  lus  lieen  done  in  a  very  stiort 
time.  It  would  not  lie  possible  except  for  the 
willing  and  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
Americans  tlux>ughout  the  country. 

I  )>elieve  this  reponse  reflects  a  realistic 
and  a  wholesome  awakening  in  America.  It 
shows  that  we  are  recognising  tliat  poverty 
perpetuates  Itself. 

Five-  and  six-year-old  children  are  inheri- 
tors of  poverty's  curse  and  not  its  creators. 
Unless  we  act  these  chUdren  will  pass  it  on 
to  the  next  generation,  like  a  family  birth- 
mark. 

This  program  this  year  means  that  30  mil- 
lion man-years— the  combined  lifespan  of 
these  youngsters— wiU  l>e  spent  productively 
and  rewardlngly,  rather  than  wasted  in  tax- 
supported  Institutions  or  in  welfare-support- 
ed lethargy. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive, and  one  of  the  most  sensible,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  exciting  programs  ttiat 
tills  Nation  tiss  ever  undertaken.  I  don't  say 
ttiat  just  liecause  the  most  ardent  and  most 
active  and  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
tills  program  havpeas  to  l>e  the  honorary 
national  chairman,  Mrs.  Jotinson. 

We  have  taken  up  the  age-old  cliallenge  of 
poverty  and  we  don't  intend  to  lose  genera- 
tions of  our  cliildren  to  this  enemy  of  the 
human  race. 

This  program,  like  so  many  others,  will 
succeed  In  proportion  as  it  is  supported  by 
voluntary  assistance  and  understanding 
from  all  of  our  people.  So  we  are  going  to 
need  a  million  good  neighbors— volunteers— 
who  will  give  their  time  for  a  few  hours 
each  week  caring  for  these  children,  helping 
in  a  hundred  ways  to  draw  out  their  poten- 
tials. 

We  need  housewives  and  coeds.  We  need 
teachers  and  doctors.  We  need  men  and 
women  of  all  walks  and  all  interests  to  lend 
their  talents,  their  warmth,  their  hands, 
and  their  hearts. 

The  bread  tliat  is  cast  upon  these  waters 
will  surely  return  many  thousandfold. 

What  a  sense  of  achievement,  and  wtiat 
great  pride,  and  how  liappy  that  will  make 
all  of  us  who  love  America  feel  about  this 
undertaking. 


List  op  iNDivnniAU  Who  Sbivd  on  thb 

1985  HXAB  StaST  PUUnnNC/SlBBSlNC  COM- 


Robert  Cooke,  Chairman:  George  B. 
Btmin:  Urie  Brofenlnenner  Mamie  Clark; 
Edward  Petty  Crump:  Edward  Davens; 
Miteliell  L  Oinsbetg;  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.; 
Mary  Kneedler  Reginald  S.  Lourie:  John  H. 
Nieaoeyer;  D.  Keith  Osbom;  Myroa  E. 
Wegman;  Jacqueline  Orennan  Wexler  and 
Edward  Zigler. 

Initial  Head  Start  DirectorK  Dr.  Julius  R 
Richmond  and  Jule  Sugarman. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  95— DI- 
RECTING  REPRESENTATION 
BT  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  aareed 
to: 

aRB.95 

Whereas,  the  case  of  Alaskans  for  Nuclear 
Arms  Control  Political  Action  Committee  v. 
Chamey,  et  aL,  Case  No.  lJU-84-14  CIV,  is 
pending  in  the  Superior  Court  for  the  State 
of  Alaska.  First  Judicial  District  at  Juneau; 

Whereas,  plaintiff  has  served  a  subpoena 
for  records  on  Malin  Jennings.  Press  Secre- 
tary to  Senator  Ted  Stevens: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704<aX2>  of  tlie  Ethics  in  Oovernment  Act 
of  1978.  2  V&C.  288b(a)  and 
288c(aX2XI982),  the  Senate  may  direct  lU 
counsel    to    defend    an    employee   of   the 


'  The  Prerident  voke  at  ItM  p  jn.  in  the  Rose 
Omrden  at  the  White  House.  In  hk  T— '•^  wordi 
he  referred  to  Saixent  Shrirer,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

On  the  ome  dv  the  White  Bouae  made  the  fol- 
lowlnc  announcement: 

"Praldent  Johnson  announced  today  that  2J0t 
Bead  Start  project*  which  wlU  reach  about  SM.OOS 
children  of  the  poor  this  wimmrr  In  11,000  Child 
Development  Oenten  will  be  operitjd  ■■  part  of 
the  War  on  Poverty  In  every  itate  In  the  Unioa. 
The  procrun  will  coat  f  112  »»»nu«wi 

"The  Prerident  made  public  the  flist  1.S7S 
projects  approved.  Tbey  Involve  S^OS  eeotets  at 
which  375343  children  wlU  be  given  vedal  tnlning 
at  a  total  cost  of  tSS.68S.T41.  The  remataider  wiU  ba 
announced  within  two  weeks. 

"The  oenten  will  provide  p(««;hool  traininc  to 
prepare  youiwsten  to  enter  resnlar  ■cbooi  In  the 
Fail. 

"President  Johnson  said  the  procram  wfll  'rescue 
these  children  from  the  poverty  which  otherwise 
could  puisue  them  all  their  lives.  Hie  project  is  de- 
iicned  to  put  them  on  an  even  f ootlnt  with  their 
dasBoates  as  they  enter  achooL" 

"The  Project  wiU  uk  the  servtoes  of  41,000  pro- 
fessionals, InrliMllnt  teachers,  doctofs,  dentirts. 
nuTMs.  etc.  More  than  47.000  poor  wiU  be  cm- 
ployed.  As  many  as  300,000  partilme  vohmteers 
win  be  needed.  Local  oontributians  wiU  be  tlS  mO- 
Uon. 

"President  Johnson  emphaslaed  that  the  pro- 
cram— administered  by  Sarsent  Shriver.  Doctor  of 
the  Office  of  Boooomic  Opportunity— is  aimed  to 
achieve  the  foUowlnc: 

"—Strike  at  the  basic  cause  of  poverty. 

"-Assist  tbe  parents  as  well  as  the  children. 

"-Assist  children  to  face  life. 

"—Treat  known  defects  smooc  the  half  mJUico 
children,  inrludlnt  100.000  with  eye  difflcultles; 
50,000  with  partial  deatneK  30,000  with  nutittiaaal 
deficiencies;  njOOO  with  no  Immimliaticos. 

"The  President  noted  that  the  responae  of  the 
AnmMimit.to«  to  the  Invitatloo  to  sutnlt  proposals 
was  so  sreat  the  siae  of  tbe  prognm  had  been  suil- 
UpUed.  At  the  outaet.  local  praJeeU  invoMng  tlT 
and  100,000  children  were  antirtpat«id. 
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Senate  with  respect  to  any  subpoena  direct- 
ed to  her  In  her  official  capacity.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

itefOJved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  represent  Malin  Jennincs  in 
Alaskans  for  Nuclear  Arms  Control  Political 
Action  Conunlttee  v.  Chamey,  et  al. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 
coMMrrm  om  emxrgy  and  natural 

RKSOURCXS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

On  Friday.  March  15.  1985,  at  2  p.m. 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Building,  courtroom  209,  600  Camp 
St.,  New  Orleans,  LA.  the  committee 
will  receive  testimony  on  how  the  pro- 
posed Treasury  tax  simplification  plan 
regarding  energy  taxes  may  affect  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  industry. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact the  full  committee,  Mr.  David 
Doane,  (202)  224-5304  or  the  office  of 
Senator  BmHrri  Johnston,  at  the 
Hale  Hoggs  Federal  Building,  room 
1010,  500  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans.  LA, 
70130,  phone  (504)  589-2427  (staff  con- 
tact: Charmaine  Caccioppi). 


0ilttee  on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  March  7,  to  hold 
an  open  hearing  followed  by  a  closed 
session,  to  receive  testimony  on  Army 
operation,  and  maintenance,  and  read- 
iness in  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
DOD  authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

snacoiainnk  on  ssArown  and  roacE 
paojBcnoN 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Seapower  and  Force  Projec- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  7.  1985.  to  conduct  an  open 
hearing  to  be  followed  by  a  closed 
hearing  on  force  projection  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMirm  ON  AGRICULTUKK,  NDTRITION,  AND 
PORKSTRY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  7,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  take  a 
broad  look  at  problems  with  the  cur- 
rent agriculture  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmUTTKE  ON  ARMZD  SKRVICCS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  March  7,  in 
closed  executive  session,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  naval  tactical  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTKB  ON  MANPOWDI  AND  PBRSONNRL 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  March  7, 
1985,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  manpower 
and  personnel  issues.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  March  4 
through  March  10  is  National  Foreign 
Language  Week.  In  my  opinion,  this  is. 
therefore,  an  appropriate  time  to 
review  the  merits  of  foreign  language 
skills  and  the  need  to  augment  Federal 
support  for  foreign  language  study. 

During  the  past  several  months  vari- 
ous education  task  forces  and  organi- 
zations conducted  indepth  studies  of 
the  current  sUte  of  U.S.  foreign  lan- 
guage competency.  In  addition,  these 
groups  have  endeavored  to  determine 
the  relation  of  foreign  language  com- 
petency and  skills  to  the  Nation's  edu- 
cation, economic,  diplomatic,  and  de- 
fense needs. 

For  example,  34  percent  of  all  col- 
leges and  universities  in  1966  required 
a  background  in  a  foreign  language  for 
admission.  In  1985.  however,  only 
about  8  percent  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  the  same  re- 
quirement. 

In  addition,  approximately  15  per- 
cent of  American  secondary  school 
students  are  enrolled  in  foreign  lan- 
guage courses,  compared  to  24  percent 
in  1965. 

This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
strong  emphasis  currently  being 
placed  on  foreign  language  competen- 
cy in  other  countries,  including  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  80 
percent  of  Japanese  students  take  a 
foreign  language  beginning  at  age  12. 
Approximately  10  million  Soviets 
study  E^nglish  while  only  28  thousand 
Americans  study  Russian.  And,  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  there  are  more  teachers  of 
English  than  there  are  students  of 
Russian  in  the  United  States. 

While  4  years  of  study  is  generally 
considered  the  minimum  length  of 
time  required  to  become  competent  in 


a  foreign  language,  only  1  out  of  every 
20  U.S.  public  high  school  students 
studied  German,  French,  or  Russian 
beyond  the  second  year. 

One  area  where  the  decline  in 
formal  foreign  language  training  and 
skills  has  had  a  dramatic  impact  Is 
international  trade.  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  demonstrate  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  foreign  language  exper- 
tise and  successful  ventures  in  the 
marketplace.  Many  Japanese  business- 
men, nonetheless,  attribute  much  of 
their  marketing  success  in  computers 
and  electronics  in  the  United  States  to 
their  fluency  in  the  English  language 
and  their  related  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can customs  and  consumer  desires. 

The  U.S.  trade  deficit  last  year 
reached  the  record  figure  of  $123.3  bil- 
lion, a  level  my  colleagues  would  agree 
is  completely  unacceptable.  It  is  ironic 
to  note  that  this  deficit  comes  at  a 
time  when  American  businessmen 
abroad  are  relying  heavily  upon  indi- 
viduals in  the  host  coimtry  for  lan- 
guage, contract,  and  other  business 
and  customer  interpretation. 

Chevrolet  executives  learned  the 
hard  way.  for  example,  about  the  role 
foreign  language  familiarity  can  play 
in  marketing.  It  seems  that  the  compa- 
ny initially  had  some  problems  push- 
ing auto  sales  of  its  Nova  model  in 
some  Spanish-speaking  countries. 
Some  of  these  problems  might  have 
been  alleviated  had  it  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  Nova  in  Spanish  means 
it  doesn't  go. 

The  importance  of  foreign  language 
skills  is  not  limited  to  international 
business  and  marketing.  Another  area 
where  these  skills  are  of  major  signifi- 
cance is  that  of  national  security  and 
diplomacy. 

Former  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA. 
Adm.  Bobby  Iiunan.  recently  stated: 

The  importance  of  adequate  foreign  lan- 
guage capability  In  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity cannot  be  oversUted  •  •  *  the  foreign 
language  capability  of  our  country  is  poor 
and  getting  worse. 

On  a  larger  scale,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  in  1979  reported  that: 

The  declining  enrollments  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  will  lower  the  quality  of  new  re- 
cruits for  their  (U.S.  Government  agencies) 
services  and  Increase  language  training 
costs. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  that 
display  the  critical  need  for  foreign 
language  expertise.  The  United  States 
is  becoming  increasingly  dependent 
upon  individuals  who  can  relate  to  and 
compete  with  their  counterparts  in 
other  nations.  Foreign  language  study, 
therefore,  must  be  enhanced  if  we 
expect  to  fully  ensure  national  securi- 
ty and  promote  economic  prosperity. 
The  message  to  Congress  is  that  we 
must  acknowledge  and  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility  to   intensify  support  for 
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foreign  language  study  at  all  levels  of 
education^ 


RULES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  ISi.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, I  submit  herewith  for  printing 
In  the  CoHORissiOMAL  Rccoro  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
accordance  with  clause  26.2  of  Senate 
Rule  XXVI. 

CoMMim  OH  FniANCi 


I.  RDLSS  OP  PROODURR 

(Adopted  February  7, 1985) 

Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Days.— Tht  regu- 
lar meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be 
the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  except  that  if  there  be  no  busineas 
before  the  committee  the  regular  meeting 
shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  ifeefingt.— (a)  Except 
as  provided  by  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating 
to  special  meetings  called  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee)  and  subsection  (b)  of  this 
rule,  committee  meetings,  for  the  conduct  of 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  hear- 
ings, or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall  be 
called  by  the  chairman.  Members  will  be  no- 
tified of  committee  meetings  at  least  48 
hours  in  advance,  unless  the  chairman  de- 
termines that  an  emergency  situation  re- 
quires a  meeting  on  shorter  notice.  The  no- 
tification will  Include  a  written  agenda  to- 
gether with  materials  prepared  by  the  staff 
relating  to  that  agenda.  After  the  agenda 
for  a  committee  meeting  is  published  and 
distributed,  no  nongermane  Items  may  be 
brought  up  during  that  meeting  unless  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
agree  to  consider  those  Items. 

(b>  In  the  alMence  of  the  chairman,  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  may  be  called  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  committee 
who  Is  present,  provided  authority  to  call 
meetings  has  been  delegated  to  such 
member  by  the  chairman. 

Rule  3.  Pretiditio  Officer.— i*.)  The  chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  except  that  in  his  ab- 
sence the  ranking  majority  member  who  is 
present  at  the  meeting  shaU  preside. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a)  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  preside  over  the  conduct  of  a 
hearing. 

Rule  4.  QuoTvm».—(.».)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  seven  members.  In- 
cluding not  less  than  one  member  of  the 
majority  party  and  one  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  consti- 
tute a  quonun  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  hearing. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  established  for  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  executive  session,  the 
committee  may  continue  to  conduct  busi- 
ness so  long  as  five  or  more  members  are 
present,  including  not  less  than  one  member 
of  the  majority  party  and  one  member  of 
the  minority  party. 

Rule  5.  Rejtortina  Of  Meaturet  or  Recom- 
mendationt.—Ho  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  reported  from  the  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  actu- 
aUy  present  and  a  majority  of  those  present 
concur. 


Rule  6.  Proxy  Votina;  Pollintr.— <a)  Except 
as  provided  by  paragraph  7(aX3)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  limitation  on  use  of  proxy 
voting  to  report  a  measure  or  matter),  mem- 
bers who  are  unable  to  be  present  may  have 
their  vote  recorded  by  proxy. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
members  who  are  unable  to  be  present  and 
whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by  proxy  may 
be  polled  for  the  purpose  of  recording  their 
vote  on  any  rollcall  taken  by  the  committee. 

Rule  7.  Order  of  Motiona.— When  several 
motions  are  before  the  committee  dealing 
with  related  or  overlaying  matters,  the 
chairman  may  specify  the  order  in  which 
the  motions  shall  be  voted  upon. 

Rule  8.  Bringing  a  Matter  to  a  Vote.—U 
the  chairman  determines  that  a  motion  or 
amendment  has  been  adequately  debated, 
he  may  call  for  a  vote  on  such  motion  or 
amendment,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be 
taken,  unless  the  committee  votes  to  contin- 
ue debate  on  such  motion  or  amoidment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  vote  on  a  motion  to 
continue  debate  on  any  motion  or  amend- 
ment shall  be  taken  without  debate. 

Rule  9.  PiMic  Announcement  of  Commit- 
tee Vote*.  —Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(b)  of 
Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (relating  to  public  announcement  of 
votes),  the  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  by 
the  committee  on  any  measure  (or  amend- 
ment thereto)  or  matter  shall  be  announced 
publicly  not  later  than  the  day  on  which 
such  measure  or  matter  is  ordered  reported 
from  the  committee. 

Rule  10.  SuApoemu.— Subpoenas  for  at- 
tendance of  wiUiesses  and  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  and  records  shall 
be  Issued  by  the  chairman,  or  by  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him. 

Rule  11.  Open  Committee  Hearing*.— To 
the  extent  required  by  paragraph  5  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  limitations  on  open  hearings), 
each  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

Rule  12.  Announcement  of  Hearings.— The 
committee  shall  undertake  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  4(a)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  public  notice  of  committee  hear- 
ings) to  issue  public  announcements  of  hear- 
ings it  intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  such  hear- 
ings. 

Rule  13.  WitnesMe»  at  Hearings.— iA)  Each 
witness  who  is  scheduled  to  testify  at  any 
hearing  must  submit  his  written  testimony 
to  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon  of 
the  last  business  day  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  Is  scheduled  to  appear.  Such  writ- 
ten testimony  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  points  cov- 
ered in  the  written  testimony.  Having  sub- 
mitted his  written  testimony,  the  witness 
shall  be  allowed  not  more  than  ten  minutes 
for  oral  presentation  of  his  statement. 

(b)  Witnesses  may  not  read  their  entire 
written  testimony,  but  must  confine  their 
oral  presentation  to  a  summarization  of 
their  arguments. 

(c)  Witnesses  shall  observe  proper  stand- 
ards of  dignity,  decorum  and  propriety 
while  presenting  their  views  to  the  commit- 
tee. Any  witness  who  violates  this  rule  shall 
be  dismissed,  and  his  testimony  (both  oral 
and  written)  shall  not  appear  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

(d)  In  scheduling  witnesses  for  hearings, 
the  staff  shall  attempt  to  schedule  wit- 
nesses so  as  to  attain  a  balance  of  views 


early  In  the  hearings.  Every  m«nber  of  the 
committee  may  designate  witnesses  who  will 
appear  before  the  committee  to  testify.  To 
the  extent  that  a  witness  designated  by  a 
member  cannot  be  scheduled  to  testify 
during  the  time  set  aside  for  the  hearing,  a 
special  time  will  be  set  aside  for  that  witness 
to  testify  if  the  member  designating  that 
witness  Is  available  at  that  time  to  chair  the 
hearing- 
Rule  14.  iludiences.— Persons  admitted 
into  the  audience  for  open  hearings  of  the 
committee  shall  conduct  themselves  with 
the  dignity,  decorum,  courtesy  and  proprie- 
ty traditionally  observed  by  the  Senate. 
Oemcmstrations  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  any  statement  or  act  by  any  member  or 
witness  are  not  allowed.  Persons  creating 
confusion  or  distractions  or  otherwise  dis- 
rupting the  orderly  proceeding  of  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  expelled  from  the  bearing. 

Rule  15.  Broadcasting  of  ^earfn^s.— (a) 
Broadcasting  of  open  hearings  by  television 
or  radio  coverage  shall  l>e  allowed  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  chairman  of  a  request  filed 
with  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon 
of  the  day  before  the  day  on  which  such 
coverage  is  desired. 

(b)  If  such  approval  is  granted,  broadcast- 
ing coverage  of  the  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted unobtrusively  and  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  dignity,  propriety, 
courtesy  and  deconmi  traditionally  observed 
by  the  Senate. 

(c)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be  in- 
stalled in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  committee  is  in  session. 

(d)  Additional  lighting  may  be  instaUed  in 
the  hearing  room  by  the  media  in  order  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  to  the 
lowest  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  at  the 
then  current  state  of  the  art  of  television 
coverage. 

(e)  The  additional  lighting  authorized  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  rule  shall  not  be  di- 
rected into  the  eyes  of  any  members  of  the 
committee  or  of  any  witness,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  member  or  witness,  of- 
fending lighting  shall  be  extinguished. 

(f)  No  witness  shall  be  required  to  be  pho- 
tographed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  testimo- 
ny while  the  broadcasting  (or  coverage)  of 
that  hearing  Is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio  or  television  cover- 
age, all  equipment  used  for  coverage  shall 
be  turned  off. 

Rule  16  Subcommittees.— ia.)  The  chair- 
man, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee, shall  appoint  legUJative  subcommittees. 
All  legislation  shall  be  kept  on  the  full  com- 
mittee calendar  unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  agree  to  refer 
specific  legislation  to  an  mpropriate  sub- 
committee. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  limit  the  period 
during  which  House-passed  legislation  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  under  paragraph 
(a)  will  remain  in  that  subcommittee.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  legislation  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  full  committee  calendar.  The 
period  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tences should  be  6  weeks,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended in  the  event  that  adjournment  or  a 
long  recess  is  imminent. 

(c)  All  decisions  of  the  chairman  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  or  modification  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  the  committee. 

(d)  The  full  committee  may  at  any  time 
by  majority  vote  of  those  members  present 
discharge  a  subcommittee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 
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(e)  Becftuae  the  Senate  is  constitutionally 
prohibited  from  passing  revenue  legislation 
orlclnating  in  the  Senate,  subcommittees 
may  mark  up  legislation  originating  In  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  them  under  Rule 
16(a)  to  develop  specific  proposals  for  full 
committee  consideration  but  may  not  report 
such  legislation  to  the  full  committee.  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to 
nonrevenue  legislation  originating  In  the 
Senate. 

(f>  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  shall  serve  as  nonvoting  ex  officio 
members  of  the  subcommittees  on  which 
they  do  not  serve  as  voting  members. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
attend  hearings  held  by  any  subcommittee 
and  question  witnesses  testifying  before 
that  subcommittee. 

(h)  Subcommittee  meeting  times  shall  be 
coordinated  by  the  staff  director  to  Insure 
that— 

(1)  no  subcommittee  meeting  will  be  held 
when  the  committee  is  In  executive  session, 
except  by  unanimous  consent: 

(2)  no  more  than  one  subcommittee  will 
meet  when  the  full  committee  is  holding 
hearings:  and 

(3)  not  more  than  two  subcommittees  will 
meet  at  the  same  time. 

Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3).  a 
subcommittee  may  meet  when  the  full  com- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  and  two  subcom- 
mittees may  meet  at  the  same  time  only 
upon  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
and  subcommittees  involved. 

(1)  All  nominations  shall  be  considered  by 
the  full  conunittee. 

(J)  The  chairman  will  attempt  to  schedule 
reasonably  frequent  meetings  of  the  full 
committee  to  permit  consideration  of  legis- 
lation reported  favorably  to  the  committee 
by  the  subcommittees. 

Rule  17.  TramcHpU  of  Committee  Meet- 
ing*.—Sn  accurate  record  shall  be  kept  of 
all  markups  of  the  committee,  whether  they 
be  open  or  closed  to  the  public.  This  record, 
marked  as  "uncorrected."  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  by  Members  of  the  Senate,  or 
members  of  the  committee  together  with 
their  staffs,  at  any  time.  This  record  shall 
not  be  published  or  made  public  in  any  way 
except: 

(a)  By  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
after  all  members  of  the  committee  have 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  correct 
their  remarks  for  grammatical  errors  or  to 
accurately  reflect  statements  made. 

(b)  Any  member  may  release  his  own  re- 
marks made  in  any  markup  of  the  commit- 
tee provided  that  every  member  or  witness 
whose  remarks  are  contained  In  the  released 
portion  is  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
before  release  to  correct  their  remarks. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  in  the  case  of 
the  record  of  an  executive  session  of  the 
ccHnmittee  that  is  closed  to  the  public  pur- 
suant to  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  record  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished or  made  public  In  any  way  except  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee  after  all 
members  of  the  committee  have  had  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  correct  their  re- 
marks for  grammatical  errors  or  to  accu- 
rately reflect  statements  made. 

Rule  18.  Amendment  of  /l«Z«».— The  fore- 
going rules  may  be  added  to.  modified, 
amended  or  suspended  at  any  time. 
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U.  Excnm  Fkom  THg  STAmDio  Rous  or 

THS  SKNATI   RxtATUIG   TO   STANDIMO   COM- 


KUU  XZV— STANDIlfO  OOMMITmS 

1.  The  following  standing  committees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress,  and  shall  continue  and  have 
the  power  to  act  until  their  successors  are 
appointed,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise  on  matters  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions: 

•  •  • 

(i)  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  foUowlng  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Bonded  debt  of  the  United  SUtes. 
except  as  provided  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

3.  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery. 

3.  Deposit  of  public  moneys. 

4.  General  revenue  sharing. 

5.  Health  programs  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  health  programs  financed  by  a 
specific  tax  or  trust  fund. 

6.  National  social  security. 

7.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

8.  Revenue  measures  generally,  except  as 
provided  in  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

9.  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  insu- 
lar possessions. 

10.  Tariffs  and  import  quotas,  and  matters 
related  thereto. 

11.  TransporUtion  of  dutiable  goods. 

•  •  • 

R0LB  xxn— comcrmx  prockditrs 

•  •  • 

2.  Each  committee  shall  adopt  rules  (not 
inconsistent  with  the  Rules  of  the  Senate) 
governing  the  procedure  of  such  committee. 
The  rules  of  each  committee  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year,  except  that  if 
any  such  committee  is  established  on  or 
after  February  1  of  a  year,  the  rules  of  that 
committee  during  the  year  of  establishment 
shall  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  such 
establishment.  An  amendment  to  the  rules 
of  any  such  committee  shall  be  published  In 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  adoption  of  such 
amendment.  If  the  Congressional  Record  is 
not  published  on  the  last  day  of  any  period 
referred  to  above,  such  period  shall  be  ex- 
tended untU  the  first  day  thereafter  on 
which  it  is  published. 

•  •  • 

S.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  rules,  when  the  Senate  Is  In  session, 
no  committee  of  the  Senate  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  may  meet,  without  special 
leave,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  two 
hours  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  com- 
menced and  in  no  case  after  two  o'clock  post 
meridian  unless  consent  therefor  has  been 
obtained  from  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  (or  in  the  event  of  the  ab- 
sence of  either  of  such  leaders,  from  his  des- 
ignee). The  prohibition  contained  in  the 
preceding  sentence  stiall  not  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  The  majority  leader 
or  his  designee  shall  announce  to  the 
Senate  whenever  consent  has  been  given 
under  this  subparagraph  and  shall  state  the 
time  and  place  of  such  meeting.  The  right 
to  make  such  announcement  of  consent 


shall  have  the  same  priority  as  the  filing  of 
a  cloture  motion. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  including  meetings 
to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of 
meetings  by  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof  on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  fourteen  calendar  days  may 
be  closed  to  the  public  on  a  motion  made 
and  seconded  to  go  into  closed  session  to  dis- 
cuss only  whether  the  matters  enumerated 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  would  require 
the  meeting  to  be  closed,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  record  vote  in  open  session  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interesU  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure: 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual: 

(4)  wiU  disclose  the  identity  of  any  inform- 
er or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose 
any  Information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  In- 
teresU of  effective  law  enforcement: 

(5)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secreU  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovem- 
ment  officers  and  employees:  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person:  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

(c)  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  such  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
open  to  the  public,  that  hearing  nuiy  be 
broadcast  by  radio  or  television,  or  both, 
under  such  rules  as  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee may  adopt. 

(d)  Whenever  disorder  arises  during  a 
committee  meeting  that  is  open  to  the 
public,  or  any  demonstration  of  approval  or 
disapproval  is  indulged  in  by  any  person  In 
attendance  at  any  such  meeting,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on 
his  own  Initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  t>elng  made  by  a  Senator.  When  the 
Chair  finds  It  necessary  to  maintain  order, 
he  shall  have  the  power  to  clear  the  room, 
and  the  committee  may  act  In  closed  session 
of  order. 

(e)  Each  committee  shall  prepare  and 
keep  a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  re- 
cording adequate  to  fully  record  the  pro- 
ceeding of  each  meeting  or  conference 
whether  or  not  such  meeting  or  any  part 
thereof  is  closed  under  this  paragraph. 
unless  a  majority  of  its  members  vote  to 
forgo  such  a  record.* 
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•  Mr.  LEVIN.  >  Mr.  President,  acain 
this  year,  the  congressional  caU  to  con- 
science  is  drawing  the  Congress'  atten- 
tion to  the  bleak  situation  of  the 
Soviet  Jews.  Although  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  their  plight,  it  cannot  be 
reiterated  too  often.  The  Soviet  Dnion 
is  denying  Jews  their  most  fundamen- 
tal htmian  rights.  We  must  continue  to 
let  the  Soviet  Union  luiow  how  strong- 
ly the  U.S.  Congress  condemns  their 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  let  them 
know  that  oiu-  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry  will  not  abate. 

There  are  many  deprived  cultural 
and  religious  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  they  all  warrant  the  world's 
attention  and  concern.  But  the  Jews 
have  been  singled  out  by  the  Soviet 
Government  for  official  persecution 
and  repression.  The  controlled  media 
denoimce  Jewish  activities  as  danger- 
ous and  subversive  and  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  equate  Israel  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many. An  official  Anti-Zionist  Com- 
mittee has  been  established.  Jewish 
schools  are  forbidden,  and  the  doors  to 
higher  Soviet  education  are  closed  to 
many  qualified  Jewish  applicants.  De- 
grees held  by  distinguished  Jewish  sci- 
entists who  applied  to  emigrate  have 
been  revoked,  effectively  shutting 
them  out  from  contributing  to  the  aca- 
demic community.  Soviet  Jews  are  not 
free  to  pass  their  culture  and  tradi- 
tions on  to  their  children,  to  practice 
their  religion  and  pray  in  the  few  syn- 
agogues which  remain  open. 

Those  who  apply  for  emigration 
visas  to  escape  this  oppressed  way  of 
life  not  only  have  their  applications 
denied,  but  subsequently  may  find 
themselves  Jobless  or  having  to  deal 
with  cut  telephone  lines,  undelivered 
ouiil.  or  other  forms  of  harassment. 
Those  who  actively  protest  too  often, 
often  end  up  beaten  and  imprisoned. 

These  depressing  conditions  have  ex- 
isted for  years,  but  now  is  a  time  of 
particular  (»ncem  because  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  Government 
is  stepping  up  its  efforts  to  crush 
Soviet  Jewry.  While  some  350,000  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  emigrating  to  Israel  or  else- 
where, less  than  1,000  were  permitted 
to  leave  last  year.  This  is  dramatically 
down  from  the  peak  year  total  of 
51.000  who  emigrated  in  1970,  and  the 
situation  does  not  seem  likely  to  im- 
prove for  1985. 

Another  alarming  example  of  cur- 
rent Soviet  policy  is  the  increased  per- 
secution of  teachers  of  Hebrew,  five  of 
whom  have  been  convicted  of  various 
charges  in  the  last  few  months.  Takov 
Levin  of  Odessa  has  been  sentenced  to 
3  years  in  a  labor  camp  for  anti-Soviet 
slander.  EMdence  used  against  him  at 
his  trial  included  his  possession  of  so- 
called  subversive  materials,  such  as 
Leon  Uris'  "Exodus"  and  writings  from 
before  the  1917  Russian  revolution, 
losif  Berenshtein  was  sentenced  to  4 


years  imprisonment  for  allegedly  re- 
sisting arfest.. 

Moscow  Hebrew  teacher  Yuli 
Edelshtein  was  sentenced  to  3  years  in 
a  labor  camp  on  charges  of  drug  pos- 
session. He  had  previously  applied  for 
an  emigration  visa  to  IsraeL  Nadezhda 
Fradkova  was  sentenced  to  2  years  im- 
prisonment for  parasitism.  Fradkova 
repeatedly  has  been  confined  to  a  psy- 
chiatric hospital  because  authorities 
maintain  that  she  must  be  suffering 
from  hallucinations  since  she  insists 
on  receiving  an  exit  visa  to  IsraeL 

Aleksandr  Kholmlansky  recently 
was  convicted  of  weapons  possession 
after  the  KGB  claimed  to  have  found 
a  gun  and  ammunition  in  his  home. 
Kholmlansky  is  one  of  Moscow's  lead- 
ing Hebrew  teachers.  Others,  includ- 
ing friends  of  those  already  convicted, 
are  still  awaiting  trial. 

The  real  crime  of  these  activists  is 
their  atttinpt  to  keep  their  religion 
and  heritage  alive.  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned not  only  about  the  future  of 
these  particular  activists  but  also  that 
their  arrest  may  be  only  the  beginning 
of  a  new  wave  of  harassment  and  im- 
prisonment of  Soviet  Jews,  particular- 
ly those  actively  involved  in  trying  to 
preserve  the  Jewish  heritage. 

We  must  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  millions  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  we 
cannot  become  discouraged  with  the 
ctirrent  state  of  affairs.  In  actions  and 
in  words,  we  must  continue  to  put 
pressure  on  the  U.S.SJI.  to  adhere  to 
internationally  recognized  standards 
for  human  rights.  In  oiu-  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  we  must  continue  to 
bring  up  the  subject  of  their  lamenta- 
ble human  rights  record  as  an  Integral 
part  of  all  our  dealings  with  that  coim- 
try.  At  the  very  least,  these  actions 
will  give  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
some  hope  and  the  assurance  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten.* 

BONNESOTA  SALUTE  TO  LOUISE 

WHTTBECK  FRASER  COBCMUNI- 

TY  SERVICES.  INC. 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  "iltr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  past  50  years,  mentally 
delayed  and  retarded  individuals  and 
their  families  have  benefitted  from 
the  caring  services  provided  by  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Louise  Whltbeck 
Fraser  Community  Services,  Inc. 

In  those  50  years,  the  well-known 
community  institution  in  suburban 
Minneapolis  has  grown  from  a  home- 
study  program  involving  7  students  to 
a  well-rounded  program  encompassing 
a  $1.5  million  facility  with  more  than 
40  staff  members  and  dozens  of  volun- 
teers who  care  for  amiroximately  100 
children  and  adults. 

Sensing  the  need  to  broaden  its 
focus,  Louise  Whltbeck  Fraser  Com- 
munity Services  has.  in  the  recent 
years,  branched  out  to  serve  adults 
and  to  provide  a  large  number  of  serv- 


ices to  both  children  and  adults  in 
their  home  environments. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions made  by  Louise  Whitbe<A  Fraser 
Cmnmimity  Services,  I  ask  that  the 
following  two  articles  noting  the  orga- 
nization's 50th  anniversary  which 
were  published  recently  in  the  Rich- 
field Sub-Current  be  printed  in  the 
Rkou. 

The  articles  follow: 

Fkaskr  School:  SO  Tsass  or  HsLmc 
Hakdicappsd 

(By  Judy  RottiscbadI) 

At  8  ajn.  it's  rush  hour  at  Whitbedc 
naser  schools. 

Coffee  is  steaming,  staff  and  volunteers 
file  in  and  disaivear  into  classrooms,  tiny 
chairs  are  set  aright,  miniature  dining  serv- 
ices are  stadwd  for  play  time.  Down  the 
baOway  leading  to  the  executive  director's 
office  come  armfuls  of  balloons  and  paper 


"We're  trying  to  surprise  him."  explained 
lAne  Dexter,  director  of  program  develop- 
ment at  Louise  Whltbeck  naser  Communi- 
ty Services  Inc.  2400  W.  64th  St.,  Richfield. 
Executive  Director  Robert  Kowalczyk's 
birthday  is  three  days  away.  Chances  are  he 
won't  be  emecUng  a  party. 

Dexter  is  trim,  tan  and  looks  more  like  a 
student  teacher  than  a  ao-year  veteran  of 
the  school. 

"It's  not  always  this  busy,  but  pretty 
dose,'  she  said. 

Traffic  and  enthusiasm  have  risen  recent- 
ly in  expectation  of  the  school's  SOth  anni- 
versary—the  kickoff  was  a  fashion  show 
fund-raiser  this  past  weekend  at  the  down- 
town Hyatt  Regency.  Olebrities  showing 
support  for  the  school  by  modeling  at  the 
fashion  gaU  included  1976  Miss  UJB.A.  Bar- 
bara Peterson-Burwell.  former  Minnesota 
Gov.  Wendell  Anderson,  and  Erica  Bousa, 
wife    of   Minneapolis    Police    Chief   Tony 

BOUBL 

Besides  a  birthday,  the  service  organiza- 
tion for  developmentally  delayed  and  men- 
tally retarded  children  and  adults  is  also  un- 
dergoing its  third  name  change.  Founded  in 
1935  by  Richfield  resident  Louise  Whltbeck 
Fraser  (see  accompanying  article),  the 
school  was  known  for  32  yean  as  Home 
Study  School. 

In  19S7  it  was  renamed  to  honor  Fraser  as 
Louise  Whltbeck  Fraser  School  Inc.  Because 
of  growth  and  diversity,  the  school  Is  again 
being  rechrlstened.  this  time  as  Louise 
Whltbeck  Fraser  (immunity  Services  Inc. 

The  service  has  grown  over  a  half  century 
from  a  home-study  program  involving  seven 
students  to  encompass  a  $lJi  million  facility 
with  some  40  staff  members  and  leagues  of 
volunteers  caring  for  approximately  100 
children  and  adults. 

Three  divisions  comprise  the  non-profit, 
private  service  facility:  the  Fraser  School 
for  handicapped  chfldren  aged  6  weeks  to  6 
years:  the  Whltbeck  Nursery  School,  offer- 
ing licensed  day-care  and  nursery  services  to 
non-handicapped  preschoolers;  and  the 
Muriel  Humphrey  Residence  Program, 
added  in  1077  to  serve  mentally  retarded 
adults. 

The  Fraser  and  Whltbeck  schools  are 
housed  in  the  2400  W.  64tb  St.  facility.  Each 
is  staffed  separately  with  special  educatkn 
instructors  and  then^ists  who  work  one-oo- 
one  with  children.  Handicapped  infants  arc 
visited  in  their  homes  by  specialists  who 
work  with  Iwth  the  child  and  parents.  When 
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the  children  are  older,  they  come  In  to  the 
school  (aciUty  to  work  with  Instructors  and 
music,  speech,  occupation  and  corrective 
therapists. 

Lori  Bird,  special  education  Instructor  at 
Fraser  School,  explained  that  the  children 
have  mental  or  physical  handicaps,  some 
correctable,  some  permanent 

The  key  to  helping  them,  staff  members 
scree,  is  early  Intervention,  cettlnc  profes- 
sional help  as  soon  as  possible. 

"The  sooner  we  get  them,"  Bird  said,  "the 
more  we  can  help  them." 

The  school  also  looks  after  "normal"  chil- 
dren. Although  normal  and  handicapped 
kids  have  separate  staffs,  the  children  have 
a  tendency  to  mingle. 

Dexter  said  the  mixing  of  the  two  groups 
has  mutual  benefits.  The  disabled  chllden 
learn  more  by  playing  with  unimpaired 
peers,  who  serve  as  models.  The  "normal" 
kids  learn  to  accept  peers  with  disabilities. 

"It'j  a  good  place  to  start  as  far  as  kids 
learning  how  to  deal  with  other  types  of 
people  in  their  world,"  Dexter  said. 

On  the  other  range  of  services,  the  organi- 
sation provides  for  mentally  retarded  adulU 
through  the  Muriel  Humphrey  Residence 
Program.  Residence  homes  offer  a  family 
atmosphere  and  are  staffed  with  a  live-in 
counselor  couple,  a  program  specialist  with 
assistant,  and  weekend  relief  counselors  to 
provide  constant  support. 

Whitbeck  Fraser  Community  Services  Inc. 
falls  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Hennepin 
County  social  services  and  is  one  of  eight  de- 
velopmental achievement  centers  serving 
the  Hennepin  metro  area.  It  is  86  percent 
funded  through  tuition  paid  by  parents  eli- 
gible for  government  financial  assistance. 
Fees  are  based  on  Income  and  range  from 
zero  to  $300  a  month.  Other  funding  sources 
are  private  foundations  and  companies. 

With  the  recent  "tightening"  of  govern- 
ment and  private  funding,  the  school  is  seiz- 
ing the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary  to 
remind  the  community  of  its  services.  A 
whole  array  of  activities  is  being  planned, 
including  open  houses,  to  begin  in  earnest 
this  coming  fall. 

Kowalcsyk  said  the  school  is  unique  not 
only  for  its  ability  to  survive  through 
changing  community  needs,  but  also  be- 
cause of  Its  unique  methodology.  Although 
other  schools  for  the  handicapped  use  music 
therapy.  Fraser  was  a  pioneer  in  the  ap- 
proach. 

"Fraser  discovered  you  could  take  a  hy- 
peractive child  and  through  a  controlled  set- 
ting, starting  with  more  involved  music  and 
leading  to  more  passive  music,  the  child 
could  be  calmed."  he  said. 

Fraser  learned  to  seize  these  moments  of 
calm,  he  explained,  to  introduce  a  lesson. 
Sometimes  the  calm  lasted  only  half  a 
minute,  but  it  was  enough  to  start  a  learn- 
ing process. 

Music  In  only  one  part  of  the  education 
program  at  Whitl>eclc  Fraser.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Kowalczyk's  birthday  party,  kids 
were  huddled  in  giggling  gaggles  from  one 
end  of  the  buUdlng  to  the  other,  engrossed 
in  exercles  to  push  their  tiny  hands  and 
minds  toward  new  horizons. 

One  huddle  in  the  nursery  appeared  to  be 
cleaning  up  after  a  make-believe  tea  party. 
Across  the  hall  a  Goldilocks-type  was  beam- 
ing after  fitting  together  a  block  puzzle.  A 
trio  in  therapy  smiled  sheepishly  after  ma- 
neuvering a  ball  Into  a  small  tin  can. 

It  looked  like  fun,  yet  Dexter  said  each  ac- 
tivity was  also  helping  develop  specific 
mental  and  physical  skills.  She  pointed  to  a 
group  of  retarded  children  gleefully  mash- 
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Ing  mounds  of  shaving  cream  and  Rice  Krl- 
spies.  The  exercise  helped  fine-tune  touch 
percepUons.  One  child  let  out  a  squeal. 

"Some  don't  like  the  feel  of  the  Rice  Krl- 
spies."  Dexter  said. 

Some  children  take  months  or  years  to 
leam  a  simple  skill.  Some  never  leam.  But 
every  so  often— often  enough— there  is  a 
success,  maybe  as  simple  as  a  child  learning 
to  bring  a  cracker  to  his  mouth  with  his 
right  hand. 

"We  can  never  make  brain  damage  go 
away,"  Bird  said.  "But  we  can  help  them 
leam  things  people  didn't  used  to  think 
they  could  learn- to  help  themaelvea— to 
make  a  better  Ufe." 

School  PouKon  Had  a  Wat  Wrra  Knw  Am 

Adults 
(by  Judy  Rothachadl) 
It  way  another  long  day  In  a  hard  life  for 
Louise  Whitbeck  Fraser. 

At  Just  32  years  old.  she  had  been  wid- 
owed when  her  husband.  Allen,  was  shot 
and  killed  on  the  day  he  was  to  retire  from 
a  dangerous  secret  service  Job.  Prior  to  that 
tragedy,  a  son,  Robert,  had  been  killed  in  a 
freak  auto  accident.  And  a  daughter.  Mary 
liou.  was  struck  down  by  a  staph  infection 
as  she  was  about  to  launch  a  law  career. 

Fraser  was  left  on  her  own  to  raise  a  re- 
maining son.  Wesley,  and  a  daughter.  Jean, 
who  became  deaf  after  a  bout  with  spinal 
meningitis. 

Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  not,  tmcommon  for 
children  with  physical  dlsaUUties  to  be  di- 
agnosed as  mentally  retarded.  But  FTaaer.  a 
trained  commercial  artist  and  elementary 
school  teacher,  was  determined  to  keep  Jean 
at  home  and  teach  the  child  herself,  even 
though  doctors  recommended  institutional- 
ization. 

Jean,  described  as  a  "terror."  was  strain- 
ing her  mother's  patience  on  this  particular 
day.  Perhaps  out  of  frustration.  Fraser 
plopped  the  child  down  alongside  a  phono- 
graph, and  to  her  surprise  Jean  suddenly 
stopped  struggling.  For  a  precious  moment  a 
calm  descended  in  the  Fraser  home. 

"She  couldn't  tell  if  it  was  the  music, 
movement  of  the  record  going  round  and 
round  or  the  sound  of  the  bass."  explained 
Robert  Kowalczyk.  executive  director  at 
Whitbeck  Fraser  Community  Services  Inc. 
"But  she  thought  there  had  to  be  more  to 
it." 

Kowalczyk.  speaking  from  memory  of  past 
conversations  with  Mrs.  Fraser  (now  de- 
ceased), said  from  those  surprised  begin- 
nings, the  Whitbeck  Fraser  School  founder 
went  on  to  pioneer  special  education  ther- 
apy for  children  that  was  almost  unheard  of 
50  years  ago. 

Fraser  developed  techniques  for  music 
therapy  that  became  the  subject  of  count- 
less professional  Journal  articles.  And  her 
special  way  of  handling  handicapped  chil- 
dren led  to  a  growing  number  of  requests 
from  area  parents  with  similar  problem  chil- 
dren. 

In  1935  Fraser  officially  opened  her  home 
as  a  school  called  Home  Study  School.  5019 
38th  Ave.  S..  Minneapolis,  with  seven  pupils. 
Each  year  the  number  of  studenU  rose, 
from  25  in  1939  to  60  In  1960.  Staff  and  serv- 
ices were  added  while  the  facUlty  outgrew 
six  different  locations.  In  1967  a  new 
$300,000  building  was  constructed  at  the 
school's  present  site  at  2400  W.  64th  St.. 
Richfield,  and  in  1971  an  addition  was  com- 
pleted, finishing  off  a  $1.5  million  special 
education  complex,  serving  approximately 
100  area  handicapped  children  and  adults. 

Remembering  Fraser  now  on  the  occasion 
of  the  school's  50th  annhrersary.  Kowalczyk 


smiles  frequenUy.  His  bov.  mentor  and 
friend— who  started  the  program  In  her 
living  room-died  eight  years  ago  at  age  81. 

What  kind  of  woman  could  survive  severe 
family  trauma  and  go  on  to  found  a  school 
for  children  who  sometimes  require  more  at- 
tention than  a  sln^  body  can  give? 

According  to  Kowalcsyk.  she  had  an  Intui- 
tive sense  about  what  her  school  needed. 
After  a  single,  brief  meeting  with  him.  she 
was  determined  to  hire  Kowalcqrk.  whom 
she  talked  Into  leaving  a  comfortable  poet  at 
Anoka  State  Hospital. 

"She  had  a  lot  of  charm  with  people,"  said 
Pam  Jurdy-Juul,  the  school's  director  of 
infant  programming,  "the  kind  of  charm 
you  d9n't  see  much  these  days." 

It  was  a  charm  that  worked  on  the  chil- 
dren as  well,  according  to  Jurdy-Juul,  who 
said  the  children  were  often  "calmed"  by 
Fraaer's  presence. 

One  wall  of  the  school's  conference  room 
is  now  practlcaUy  filled  with  plaques  and 
notes  of  recognition  that  poured  into  Fra- 
ser's  hands  over  the  paat  60  years.  Among 
them  are  Minnesota  Mother  of  the  Tear, 
Richfield  Klwanls  Award  for  Outstanding 
Services  for  the  MentaUy  Retarded,  and 
Community  Leader  of  America  Award.  She 
Is  also  listed  in  the  "National  Register  of 
Prominent  Americans"  and  "Who's  Who  of 
American  Women." 

"Fraaer  used  to  say,"  said  Kowalcsyk, 
"  'all  this  new  equipment  that's  coming  out 
is  wonderful,  but  you  can  be  just  as  effective 
with  scrape  of  paper  and  a  few  tiroken  cray- 
ons If  you  know  what  you're  after.'  "• 


VALLEY  VIEW  COMMUNITY 
HOSPITAL.  YOUNGTOWN.  AZ 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  outstanding  public 
service  program  which  was  recently  in- 
stituted at  Valley  View  Community 
Hospital  in  Youngtown,  AZ.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  program  Is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  country  and  represents 
the  positive  results  which  can  ensue 
from  a  partnership  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector.  I  com- 
mend the  hospital  and  its  staff  for  un- 
dertaking this  initiative  and  hope  it 
will  be  replicated  in  other  hospitals 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Valley  View  Community  Hospital 
has  undertaken  a  program,  called 
Med-Vet,  to  assist  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  providing  general 
acute  care  services  to  Medicare-eligible 
veterans.  All  of  us  in  Congress  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  stress  being 
placed  on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health  care  system  to  provide 
services  to  eligible  veterans.  The  cur- 
rent problems  of  funding  and  re- 
sources will  only  become  exacerbated 
as  the  veteran  population  continues  to 
age.  Therefore.  VaUey  View  Hospital's 
initiative  could  not  have  come  at  a 
more  opportune  time. 

Under  the  Med-Vet  Program.  VaUey 
View  Community  Hospital  wiU  provide 
general  acute  care  services  to  veterans 
not  requiring  long-term  care.  They 
wIU  be  provided  to  any  Medicare-eligi- 
ble veteran  at  no  cost  to  the  veterans. 


This  wiU  be  accomplished  by  VaUey 
View  taking  a  100-percent  assignment 
on  Medicare  benefits  and  writing  off 
all  deductible  requirements  to  the  vet- 
eran. This,  according  to  Larry  A.  Mul- 
lins.  executive  vice  president  and  ad- 
ministrator of  Valley  View,  will  mean 
that  most  of  these  veterans  will  re- 
ceive medical  care  at  no  cost  to  them. 

Mr.  Mullins  indicated  that  the  hospi- 
tal's rationale  for  taking  this  action 
was  in  response  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's valiant  efforts  to  serve 
all  veterans: 

The  number  of  veterans  Is  so  large  that 
existing  resources  may  not  be  fully  capable 
of  meeting  the  demand.  Our  premise  is  that 
by  simply  shifting  those  veterans  who  are 
eligible  under  another  program  for  benefits, 
that  space  and  resources  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  veterans  not  eligible  for  this 
program. 

If  this  initiative  is  adopted  by  other 
hospitals,  it  should  result  in  more  ex- 
pedient and  efficient  services  to  veter- 
ans as  well  as  a  better  distribution  and 
allocation  of  health  care  resources. 

Again.  I  commend  Valley  View  Com- 
munity Hospital  for  undertaking  this 
initiative.  Not  only  will  the  Med-Vet 
Program  allow  a  significant  number  of 
veterans  to  receive  free  health  care 
services,  it  will,  hopefully,  alleviate 
some  of  the  demand  at  the  over- 
crowded Phoenix  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center.* 


I  commend  the  administration  for  its 
work  in  developing  this  reports 


INITIAL  INFRASTRUCTURE 
REPORT  RECEIVED 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  recently  completed  and 
submitted  to  Congress  its  supplement 
to  special  analysis  D  to  go  with  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget.  This  is  the  ini- 
tial report  required  under  the  terms  of 
title  II  of  PubUc  Law  98-501,  the  so- 
called  infrastructure  law. 

This  new  law,  of  which  I  was  hon- 
ored to  be  the  Senate  sponsor,  con- 
tained two  titles.  The  first  title  au- 
thorized creation  of  the  five-member 
National  Council  on  Public  Works  Im- 
provement. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
soon  name  his  three  appointees  to  the 
Coimcil.  so  the  Senate  and  House  lead- 
ership can  select  its  nominees. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  author- 
ized to  be  completed  in  3  years.  We 
need  to  begin  moving  forward  soon  to 
assure  the  Coimcil  a  full  opportunity 
to  fulfill  its  mission. 

The  second  title  of  Public  Law  98- 
501  required  the  annual  report  on  the 
state  of  infrastructure  spending.  Spe- 
cifically, this  title  requires  annual  pro- 
jections on  Federal  investment  spend- 
ing, as  well  as  a  review  of  needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  serves  as  a 
sound  basis  from  which  the  work  of 
the  Council  can  begin,  and  it  provides 
solid  information  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  continuing  review  of  these 
issues  by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS: 
IMPACT  ON  CITIES 

•  Mr.  MITCHEXL.  Mr.  President,  last 
month.  Pamela  Plumb,  a  city  councilor 
in  Portland.  ME.  testified  before  the 
House  Budget  Committee  concerning 
the  impact  of  Federal  budget  and  tax 
policies  on  Portland  and  other  cities  in 
the  Northeast. 

Ms.  Plumb  made  some  interesting 
observations  about  the  effect  Federal 
budget  reductions  have  had  on  urban 
areas  over  the  last  few  years;  the 
changes  that  have  been  nude  to  re- 
spond to  reductions  in  Federal  assist- 
ance; and  the  expected  impact  of  fur- 
ther budget  cuts  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  beyond. 

Most  cities  must  provide  for  bal- 
anced budgets  even  while  they  are  lim- 
ited by  State  law  in  the  way  they  can 
increase  revenues.  To  comply  with  the 
fiscal  restraints  set  by  States  and  with 
past  reductions  in  Federal  spending, 
cities  have  been  forced  to  make  sharp 
cutbacks  in  their  services,  reduce  the 
nimiber  of  their  employees  and  raise 
taxes  and  fees.  However,  the  adjust- 
ments made  in  the  past  are  only  a  be- 
ginning compared  to  what  is  being 
proposed  today. 

Ms.  Plumb  asks  a  question  that 
other  representatives  of  urban  areas 
have  been  asking;  why  must  cities  bear 
such  a  disproportionate  share  of  Fed- 
eral budget  cuts:  why  not  approach 
the  deficit  problem  with  a  more  bal- 
anced program  that  affects  all  areas  of 
the  Federal  budget  instead  of  concen- 
trating on  narrow  programs  that  serve 
important  functions? 

As  Congress  begins  the  long  process 
of  considering  a  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  I  believe  Bis.  Plumb's  remarks 
merit  our  consideration.  I  ask  that  her 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Tkstimont  or  CouMcnxn  Pamela  P.  Plomb 

Good  morning  Chairman  Gray  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I  am  Pam  Plumb. 
City  Councilor  from  Portland.  BCB.  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
NaUonal  League  of  CiUes.  I  speak  this 
morning  on  behalf  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and.  by  using  our  small  city  as  an 
example,  hope  to  give  you  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  impact  of  the  proposed  federal 
budget  on  cities  of  our  region. 

1.  THE  CBAMGniG  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL 

covnunfERT  AMD  crriES 
During  the  last  four  years,  virtually  all 
major  urban  programs  have  taken  50  per- 
cent cutB  (see  attached  paper  on  Taxing 
Question  for  Cities  and  the  chart  comparing 
spending  versus  tax  spending  in  key  urban 
areas).  Because  these  cuts  were  commenced 
during  the  recession  of  1981-82  and  because 
cities  are  required  to  submit  balanced  budg- 
ets on  an  aiuiual  basis,  in  the  past  four 
years  almost  all  cities  have  raised  local 
taxes  and  user  fees,  while  cutting  employees 
and  services.  At  the  same  time,  as  more  and 
more    families    have    fallen    through    the 


safety  net,  dUes  have  become  the  place  of 
last  resort. 

The  Congress  and  the  nation  rejected  the 
New  Federalism  proposals,  but  the  succes- 
sive cuts  in  state  and  local  assistance  have 
made  it  a  reality  with  one  major  difference: 
as  proposed,  the  new  Federalism  would  have 
created  revenue  sources  for  state  and  local 
governments  to  assume  these  former  federal 
reaponsiblUtles.  The  new  Reagan  budget 
proposal  not  only  provides  no  such  revenue 
sources,  but  alludes  to  the  Regan  tax 
reform  proposal  which  would  severely  ob- 
struct cities  abilities  to  raise  local  revenues 
by  repealing  the  deductlMllty  of  state  and 
local  taxes  and  discourage  charitable  giving. 

During  the  last  five  years,  we  have  experi- 
enced an  Increase  in  poverty  throughout  the 
nation.  Today,  one  in  four  children  In  the 
United  States  is  bom  into  poverty.  Increas- 
ingly, with  the  federal  cutbacks  in  the 
means-tested  entitlement  programs  and  in 
low  income  housing,  the  homeless  and  the 
hungry  have  turned  to  local  governments  to 
provide  assistance.  In  city  after  city  across 
the  nation  there  have  been  annual  increases 
in  Americans  without  any  shelter  or  nutri- 
tion. The  new  budget  offers  no  initiatives, 
no  hope  for  these  people:  it  promises  to  put 
more  and  more  desperate  Americans  on  our 
streets. 

Finally,  perh^x  the  most  extraordinary 
change  over  the  past  four  years  is  the 
extent  to  which  federal  urban  policy  has 
come  to  be  dominated  by  federal  tax  policy. 
On  almost  every  major  urban  issue  federal 
tax  expenditures  have  far  outstripped  direct 
federal  assistance.  This  means  two  things: 
one.  cities  have  far  less  control  over  the  use 
of  federal  benefits  in  their  cities,  and  two, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  have  the  key 
roles  in  what  is  happening  to  cities  from  the 
federal  policy  perspective. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  for  instance,  that 
last  year  the  Treasury  estimated  that  the 
deficit  was  increased  some  $1.2  billion  due 
to  mortgage  interest  deductions  taken  by 
Americans  to  purchase  vacation  homes. 
That  amount  would  automatically  increase 
under  the  president's  new  budget  proposal. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  virtual  elimination 
of  all  housing  assistance  for  low  and  moder- 
ate income  Americans.  The  contrast  is  espe- 
cially sharp,  JMx.  Chairman,  when  we  consid- 
er the  cost  of  New  York  City  for  the 
number  of  homeless  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Commissioner  Gross  testified  this 
morning  be  must  shelter  on  these  frigid 
nights. 

While  cities  across  the  nation  have  risen 
to  accept  these  new  burdens  and  responsibil- 
ities, we  are  confronted  with  a  serious  obsta- 
cle to  accepting  any  more.  Eighty  percent  of 
cities  have  one  or  another  type  of  statewide 
tax  limit.  Moreover,  there  is  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  slow  local  revenue  growth  and 
state  imposed  tax  limits.  Those  cities  with 
the  slowest  local  revenue  growth  are  those 
laboring  imder  the  burden  of  state  imposed 
tax  limitations. 

What  this  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
many  cities,  especially  those  in  the  most 
precarious  fiscal  situations,  will  be  unable  to 
help  themselves  or  the  citizens  in  greatest 
need. 

3.  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  OM  PORTLAIfD,  MAtME 

Let  me  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  issue 
of  how  the  President's  proposed  budget  will 
qieclf ically  effect  my  city.  I  am  attaching  to 
my  testimony  a  copy  of  an  analysis  which 
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we  recently  forwarded  to  the  Maine  Con- 
grearional  delegation.  Thla  report,  which  ad- 
dreaMB  21  Federal  pracrama.  ihowa  the  ape- 
dfic  effect  that  the  budget  cuts  will  have 
upon  Portland.  I  trust  you  will  find  it 
uaefuL 

The  dtiaena  of  our  conununity  understand 
the  abaolute  neceaslty  for  bringing  the 
budget  defldt  under  control.  What  we  fail 
to  understand  is  why  the  deficit  reduction 
program  calls  for  the  outright  elimination 
of  so  many  Federal  programs  that  have 
proven  to  be  very  succeasfuL  These  pro- 
grams, revenue  sharing.  UDAO.  EDA.  etc.. 
have  not  failed— on  the  contrary,  their  ac- 
complishments are  remarkable.  Secondly, 
we  fall  to  understand  why  we.  because  we 
have  struggled  to  keep  our  financial  houses 
in  order,  have  made  the  difficult  choices 
and  balaiioed  our  budget,  why  must  our  13% 
of  the  federal  budget  be  asked  to  bear  all 
the  burden  of  the  dedidt  whUe  the  rest  of 
the  budget  grows. 

Perhapa  the  best  way  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  an  understanding  of  oiu-  situa- 
tion in  Portland  is  to  briefly  describe  what 
has  oocurred  in  our  community  over  the 
past  five  years.  Beginning  in  FT81  the  City 
faced  a  financial  crisis  brought  on  by  the 
dual  effects  of  recession  and  severe  infla- 
tionary pressures.  Four  years  ago  we  took 
dnmatic  steps  to  deal  with  our  financial  dlf - 
ficulfies.  We  completely  restructured  many 
of  our  municipal  operations  and  reduced  our 
workforce  by  17%  or  180  poaiUons  at  the 
same  time  that  we  raised  the  property  tax 
rate  5%.  The  process  was  extremely  painful 
and  disruptive,  but  we  took  these  steps  be- 
cause our  Charter  requires  us  to  balance  our 
budget.  Fortunately,  with  creative  manage- 
ment and  the  help  of  a  dedicated  workforce, 
we  were  able  to  continue  to  provide  our  es- 
sential public  services.  Since  FY81,  we  have 
maintained  a  stable  workforce  in  the  face  of 
growing  demands  for  basic  services.  We 
have  managed,  with  the  help  of  5  UDAO 
grants,  an  EDA  grant.  ORB.  BCD.  and  a 
heavy  dose  of  Yankee  ingenuity,  to  keep  our 
dty  moving  forward  in  a  remarkable  urban 
renaissance. 

However,  underlying  these  "successes"  are 
some  very  serious  "distress"  factors  which 
we  In  local  Kovemment  cannot  ignore.  They 
are  real,  they  are  growing  worse  and  they 
adversely  effect  our  whole  community  and 
threaten  oiu*  forward  progress.  Let  me  ex- 
plain: 

Welfure 

In  spite  of  extremely  low  published  rate  of 
unemployment  for  our  region,  our  local  wel- 
fare roles  are  exploding.  More  and  more  dtl- 
sens  are  being  completely  left  out  of  the 
economic  mainstream.  Our  welfare  redpl- 
ents  are  primarily  young  adults  with  an  av- 
erage Sth  grade  education  with  multiple 
barriers  to  entering  the  Job  market.  Our 
Welfare  cosU  in  fiscal  year  IMl  stood  at  ap- 
proximately $700,000.  Pour  years  later  they 
stand  at  $4,625,584  and  in  fiscal  year  1988 
they  are  projected  to  exceed  $8,000,000. 
That's  a  700%  Increase  in  four  years.  For 
our  cost  of  City  government.  It  is  crippling. 
For  the  individuals  involved  it  Is  a  human 
tragedy. 

Hoiulng 
Housing  for  our  low  and  moderate  Income 
population  has  now  reached  a  crisis  level.  In 
Just  four  years  we  have  seen  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  rent  levels,  a  growing  displacement 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  families  and  a 

frightening   need    for   emergency   shelter. 
This  crisis  has  no  end  in  sight— it  is  com- 


pounding Itsdf,  and  driving  a  permanent 
wedge  between  the  poor  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  aodety. 

Demand  for  tereieea 

WhUe  it  U  easy  to  say  that  people  want 
less  government,  that  is  not  the  message  a 
City  Councilor  receives  at  a  neighborhood 
meeting.  As  our  urban  sodeties  become 
more  complex,  our  dtiaens  are  asking  for 
more,  not  fewer,  municipal  services.  The 
people  in  our  neighborhoods  want  more 
police,  better  education,  more  recreational 
opportunities,  deaner  streets,  fewer  pot- 
holes, more  sidewalks,  the  list  goes  on  and 
on.  .  . 

In  Portland  we  have  done  our  best  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  dtiaens.  We 
have  aocompllahed  this  without  adding  addi- 
tional personnel.  But  our  manpower  and  re- 
sources are  strained.  We  cannot  hope  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  community  if  Federal 
programs  such  as  Revenue  Sharing  are 
eliminated. 

RetouTcea 

1  know  that  many  in  Washington  simply 
say  that  If  programs  are  needed  at  the  local 
level  then  Uxea  should  be  increased.  What 
these  people  fail  to  realise  is  that  taxes  have 
been  increasing  every  year  simply  to  main- 
tain existing  services.  Our  community's  only 
tax  source  is  the  property  tax.  Since  fiscal 
year  1982  our  property  taxes  in  Portland 
have  gone  up  annually  5.0%,  9.2%,  8.2%, 
5.9%,  6.5%,  and  are  projected  to  increase  by 
8.3%  in  fiscal  year  1988.  We  have  raised  our 
taxes  because  there  are  critical  aervices  that 
must  be  provided  and  because  we  are  re- 
quired by  Charter  to  balance  our  budget 
However,  there  is  a  limit,  and  with  Portland 
having  the  highest  tax  rate  in  our  county, 
neariy  double  the  surrounding  suburban 
rates,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  replace  the 
loss  of  Federal  funda  with  additional  in- 
creases in  property  taxes. 

What  about  the  giant  surpluses  that  we 
are  reported  to  have?  Would  that  it  were 
true:  but  we  have  had  no  such  luck.  Do  we 
have  a  surplus?  Tes,  of  course,  because  we 
are  constitutionally  prohibited  from  incur- 
ring a  defldt.  and  we  have  yet  to  perfect  the 
fine  art  of  bringing  our  $74  Million  Dollar 
budget  into  the  penny  each  year.  Every 
year,  since  FY81.  when  we  reduced  the 
workforce  17%  and  raised  taxes  5%.  we  have 
used  our  surplus  and  still  had  to  raise  the 
property  tax  in  our  effort  to  stay  even.  Over 
the  last  three  years,  the  surplus  has  been 
1.3%,  4.8%,  and  4.3%  of  the  budget.  The 
bonding  houses  are  after  us  to  maintain  an 
unallocated  reserve  of  3-5%  every  year.  As 
we  plan  for  FY88,  even  after  plowing  in  our 
FT84  surplus,  we  will  still  be  squeeslng  our 
government  to  keep  the  property  tax  in- 
crease down  to  0.3%. 

As  our  analysis  indicates,  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Federal  budget  would  have  a 
devasUting  effect  upon  our  City,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
our  community.  These  cuts  will  only  make 
worse  the  critical  problems  that  our  commu- 
nity now  facea.  It  is  Ironic  that  in  an  era  of 
economic  affluences,  we  find  ourselves  pre- 
occupied with  governmental  proposals  that 
Ignore  our  sodety's  real  needs. 

s.  THi  ArPKOPiiiATx  pssaaAL-crrr 

■XLATIOIfSHir 

We  on  the  municipal  level  understand 
that  the  deficit  U  real  (albeit  self  Induced) 
and  must  be  dealt  with.  But  we  ask  you  to 
understand  that  our  urban  problems  and  re- 
source limitations  are  also  reaL  They  cannot 
be  ignored  or  wished  away. 


We  do  not  ask  you  to  solve  aU  our  prob- 
lems for  us,  tnit  we  do  ask  you  not  to  oont- 
pound  them  by  asking  us,  after  losing  50% 
of  our  program  aasistanoe,  to  bear  a  vastly 
unequal  share  of  the  defldt  burden.  We  are 
prepared  to  do  our  part,  but  we  cant  accept 
the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  abdicate  iU  responsibilities 
toward  helping  alleviate  the  problems  of 
our  dtles. 

We  are  not  a  qwdal  interest  group.  Uke 
you.  I  am  elected  and  hold  a  public  trust  to 
ensure  that  Portland  provides  a  healthy  and 
safe  environment  for  dtiaens  in  which  to 
live  and  work.  Tou  and  I  draw  our  taxes 
from  the  same  people,  and  are  partners  in 
trying  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  our  constituents. 

When  we.  as  dty  elected  officials,  deal 
with  *«fi«i«^ng  our  budgets  each  year,  we 
focus  aa  priorities  which  affect  our  dttena. 
We  pay  for  those  programs  which  are  im- 
portant. We  try  to  balance  the  many  needs 
of  the  community  and  not  decimate  any  one 
neighborhood  or  activity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  budget  discussion 
must  focus  on  what  the  natlm's  goals  and 
obJecUves  are.  U  providing  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  shelter  no  knger  a  national  objec- 
tive? Is  a  35  percent  poverty  rate  in  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world  acceptable?  Is  a  7.4 
percent  unemployment  rate  this  far  along 
In  the  economic  recovery  reasonable? 

We  would  hope  that  the  federal  budget 
would  be  shaped  not  by  a  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing domestic  responsibilities,  but  on  provid- 
ing national  balance  and  leadership. 

4.  WHAT  BHOULD  BE  DOMK 

Given  these  concerns.  I  would  like  to  offer 
three  suggestions  from  dtles: 

First,  a  f reexe  across  the  board,  except  for 
Interest  on  the  debt  and  means-tested  enti- 
tlement programs,  could  reduce  the  FT  1988 
defldt  by  over  $70  billion  if  it  induded 
Social  Security,  defense,  and  tax  expendi- 
tures. That  is  considerably  more  than  the 
goal  enunciated  by  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Volker,  and  would  be  much  more  fair. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  explain  to  homeless 
families  in  my  dty  that  the  deficit  in  FT 
1988  will  increase  to  provide  greater  incen- 
tives for  f amUies  to  purchase  resort  condo- 
miniums or  for  the  Treasury  to  issue  rebate 
checks  to  General  Dynamics. 

Second,  cities  beUeve  that  in  the  major 
functional  areas  of  the  budget  affecting 
dtles,  all  Items  should  be  on  the  table.  In 
other  words,  the  revenue  losses  from  tax 
benef iU  for  housing,  the  federal  credit  pro- 
grams  for  housing,  and  the  FtaiHA  and  HUD 
programs  should  be  considered  Jointly  so 
that  budget  decisions  affecting  the  defldt 
are  made  on  public  policy  grounds.  The  tax 
losses  associated  with  urban  enterprise 
Bones  should  be  put  on  the  same  table  as 
the  proposal  to  eliminate  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grants. 

Third,  last  year  the  House  Democrats,  and 
this  winter  the  House  Republicans  have 
suggested  the  concept  of  requiring  tax  in- 
centives to  pay  for  any  spending  increases. 
We.  as  cities,  already  incorporate  that  in 
our  budget  processes.  We  think  it  Is  a  com- 
mendable Idea.  It  Is  one  we  would  support. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  concerns  before  you  committee.  I  appre- 
ciate the  difficult  task  facing  you,  and  I 
know  that  the  Congress  will  listen  dosely  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  American 
cities. 
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A  TAxmo  QuisnoR  roK  Crma 

To  tax  or  not  to  tax.  So  goes  the  question 
of  1968  for  the  nation  and  the  nation's 
dUes. 

And  as  the  99th  Concren  and  the  Reacan 
admlniitratlon  ponder  the  6th  major  tax 
bill  in  5  years,  municipal  leaders  will  watch 
this  process  with  more  than  usual  appre- 
hension. 

Whatever  this  latest  massive  change  of 
the  federal  tax  code  will  be  caUed,  it  wiU 
impact  the  ability  and  authority  of  cities  to 
raise  revenues  to  meet  their  own  needs,  re- 
sponsibilities and  priorities. 

Perhaps  more  seriously,  however,  city 
leaders,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  realizing 
that  the  federal  Treasury  and  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  have  come  to  dominate  federal 
urban  policy,  virtually  preempting  other 
federal  cabinet  agencies.  Similarly,  in  the 
Congress,  the  Senate  Finance  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  inadvert- 
ently become  the  preeminent  urban  policy 
makers  in  the  fields  of  housing,  economic 
development,  transportation,  energy,  em- 
ployment, health,  income  security,  infra- 
structure, and  mimiclpal  fiscal  stability. 

ROW  HAS  THIS  aVOLOTIOH  HAPPBIKD? 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  enormous  feder- 
al deficit  stretching  out  seemingly  forever 
has  led  the  administration  and  Congress  to 
reduce  or  freeae  virtually  all  assistance  pro- 
grams to  cities.  Thus,  housing,  community 
and  economic  development,  and  wastewater 
sewage  treatment  grant  programs  have  been 
cut  substantially.  Federal  assistance  for  low 
income  housing  construction  has  been  virtu- 
ally eliminated.  Other  programs,  such  as 
Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing,  have  been  froaen 
at  1978  nominal  levels.  In  other  words, 
measured  in  real  dollars.  ORS  payments 
made  to  cities  in  1984  are  worth  less  than  SO 
percent  of  the  amounts  received  tn  1976. 
The  actions  of  the  administration— seeking 
deep  cuts  in  domestic  programs— and  the 
Congressional  process— authorizations, 

budget  resolutions,  and  appropriations 
mean  that  every  direct  assistance  program 
to  cities  is  under  Intense  scrutiny  and  must 
overcome  at  least  four  obstacles  (President's 
budget,  first  Congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion, authorization  action,  and  appropria- 
tions). 

With  these  reductions  in  both  nominal 
and  real  dollars,  there  is  less  and  less  of  a 
policy  making  role  for  cabinet  agencies  and 
Congressional  authorizing  committees.  For 
,  instance,  when  the  administration  proposes 
\,  to  eliminate  all  funding  for  a  program  such 
as  EDA.  the  D.S.  Commerce  Department 
gives  up  much  of  its  ability  to  direct  federal 
municipal  economic  development  policy. 
Likewise,  as  Congress  has  agreed  to  severe 
reductions  in  a  program  such  as  EDA,  rele- 
vant Congressional  authorizing  committees 
(Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation) 
have  a  relatively  reduced  role  in  setting  mu- 
nicipal economic  development  policy.  The 
fewer  the  dollars  available  to  assist  econom- 
ic development  in  citleii,  the  more  reduced 
the  role  of  these  committees  becomes. 

In  contrast,  provisions  in  the  internal  rev- 
enue code  which  provide  Incentives  for  cer- 
tain Idnds  of  investment  undergo  little  scru- 
tiny. They  are  Immune  to  policy  consider- 
ations from  the  appropriate  federal  agencies 
and  Congressional  committees.  They  are 
immune  to  the  Congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. 

Except  in  rare  instances,  tax  Incentives,  or 
federal  tax  expenditures  become  Indexed 
entitlement  programs.  That  is.  once  a  provi- 
sion creating  a  certain  kind  of  tax  incentive 


li  Inaerted  in  the  code— such  aa,  for  in- 
stance, the  mortgage  interest  deduction— 
the  value  of  the  revenue  ioM  to  the  federal 
treasury  is  not  subject  to  any  policy  review 
by  HUD  or  the  House  or  Senate  Housing 
Suboommitteea.  The  value  is  not  subject  to 
concurrent  budget  resolutions.  The  value  is 
not  subject  to  the  oongreaslonal  appropria- 
tions process.  Moreover,  because  it  is  built 
into  the  tax  system,  it  is  a  value  which 
grows  significantly  faster  than  inflation. 

Both  in  the  federal  aiui  Congressional 
budget  process  direct  spending  programs  are 
segregated  from  tax  revenues.  Thus,  when 
the  federal  government  makes  its  annual 
budget  review  in  preparation  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  president's  budget,  the  hous- 
ing and  commerce  portion  of  the  budget 
provides  review  only  of  the  HUD  and  Farm- 
er's Home  Administration  direct  assistance 
program.  That  portion  of  the  budget  does 
not  include  the  myriad  of  provisions  in  the 
tax  code  to  benefit  housing,  such  as  single- 
family  mortgage  revenue  bonds,  multi- 
family  rental  housing  bonds,  accelerated  de- 
preciation, rehabilitation  tax  credlta.  mort- 
gage interest  deductions,  capital  gains  defer- 
rals for  principal  homes,  etc.  Similarly, 
when  the  House  and  Senate  budget  commit- 
tees consider  the  housing  function,  they 
review  only  those  direct  spending  and.  in 
some  cases,  credit  programs  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
housing  subcommittees.  Neither  the  Hous- 
ing subcommittees.  Budget  committees,  nor 
Approprations  committees  have  any  juris- 
dictional review  over  the  tax-related  hous- 
ing expenditures. 

The  federal  Treasury  and  Congress'  tax 
writing  committees  originally  charged  with 
revenue  raising  responsibilities— have 
evolved  into  entities  with  much  greater 
power  than  any  other  entities.  These  are 
powers  they  Jealously  protect.  They  adhere 
to  the  Biblical  prescription:  It  Is  better  to 
give  than  receive. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MBAlf? 

Heretofore,  entering  the  tax  arena  has 
been  mostly  dedicated  to  sophisticated  tax 
attorneys  and  wealthy  investors.  Indeed,  tax 
Incentives  are  only  successful  to  the  extent 
that  an  individual  finds  that  a  tax  benefit 
has  greater  advantages  than  a  non-tax  moti- 
vated investment,  and  that  the  investor  has 
enough  surplus  disposable  Income  to  make 
such  an  Investment.  Cities  have  not  con- 
sciously sought  to  use  the  tax  code  in  the 
past  for  major  urban  programs.  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  treated  the  internal  reve- 
nue code  as  more  complex  than  the  evolu- 
tion of  modem  mathematical  theory  written 
in  Greek. 

City  officials  have  assumed  that  federal 
urban  policy  is  the  job  of  HUD  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  and  Urban 
Policy  Committees  to  set.  Tliey  have  as- 
simied  that  when  federal  housing  policy  is 
determined,  annually,  that  all  federal  ele- 
ments are  thrown  into  a  large  mixing  bowl- 
out  of  which  is  fashioned  a  carefully  crafted 
public  policy. 

Yet,  the  opposite  Is  increasingly  the  case. 
Every  year,  a  smaller  and  smaller  percent- 
age of  federal  housing  program  elements  go 
into  the  mixing  bowl.  Every  year  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  percentage  of  federal  housing 
expenditures  are  withheld  from  the  mixing 
lx>wl.  It  is  not  unlike  trying  to  bake  a  cake 
without  sugar,  flour,  milk,  or  eggs.  The  salt 
and  vanilla  do  not  go  very  far. 

Consider  an  example.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
has  estimated  that  in  1984,  federal  housing 
tax  expenditures  for  the  mortgage  Interest 


deduction  for  vacation  homes  equalled  tl.3 
billion. 

Yet,  there  is  no  evidence  that  anyone  at 
HUD  reviewed  that  expenditure  and  recmn- 
mended  that  part  of  federal  housing  policy 
be  to  allocate  $1.3  billion  of  assistance  to 
Americans  who  could  afford  vacation 
homes.  Similarly,  no  committee  in  Congress 
held  hearings  to  determine  if— at  a  time 
when  cities  are  faced  with  a  growing  prob- 
lem of  housing  the  homeleas— it  was  appro- 
priate to  provide  these  families,  who  can 
afford  a  second  home,  with  this  large  a  level 
of  aaaistance— a  level,  moreover,  which  has 
grown  annually  in  every  year  without  any 
review  by  any  committee  at  the  very  time 
when  the  current  administration  and  Con- 
gress have  said  time  and  time  again  that  the 
federal  government  must  take  drastic  action 
to  reduce  federal  assistance  for  housing. 

As  the  role  of  direct  astliitanfe  and  policy 
making  has  declined,  the  role  of  tax  policy 
and  its  impact  on  cities  has  become  propor- 
tionately greater.  This  is  a  pattern,  more- 
over, which  is  unlikely  to  change. 

With  the  recent  revelation  by  David 
Stockman.  President  Reagan's  Budget  Di- 
rector, that  federal  deficits  are  not  going  to 
simply  melt  away  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
economy,  there  will  be  more  intense  pres- 
sure to  make  major  reductions  in  domestic 
speiuling.  Indeed,  with  the  largest  non- 
means  entitlement  program  held  harmless, 
the  Pentagon  seeking  a  (42  billion  increase 
over  FY  '85,  and  with  interest  payments  on 
the  federal  debt  increasing  at  the  most 
rapid  rate  (estimated  at  $165  bilUon  for 
FY  '85).  and  the  president  pledged  not  to  in 
crease  taxes,  in  order  to  make  even  a  partial 
reduction  of  the  nation's  deficits  would  re- 
quire cuts  at  least  twice  as  large  as  Congress 
enacted  In  1981. 

By  attempting  to  further  reduce  the  fed- 
eral government's  role  In  direct  spending, 
without  any  change  in  the  tax  revenue  it 
collects,  the  tax  system  becomes  the  domi- 
nant factor  In  shaping  not  only  intergovern- 
mental relations,  but  the  shape  of  cities  in 
the  future. 

TAX  EVOLUTION  ON  KEY  URBAN  ISSUES 
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RULES  OP  THE  CX)»OOTTEE  ON 
ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
(»rdance  with  the  requirement  of 
Senate  Rule  XXVI  to  publish  the 
rules  of  each  Senate  Committee  In  the 
CoMCRSSsiOMAL  RECORD.  I  hereby 
submit  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  for  the 

RCCORD. 

Rous  or  THE  Sbmate  Comarrea  oh  EitxacT 
Am  Natubal  RisouRca 

OEmBALKUtB 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
as  supplemented  by  these  rules,  are  adopted 
as  the  rules  of  the  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committees. 

Mxsniics  or  tkk  comoTTix 

Rule  2.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  meet  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  whUe 
the  Congress  U  in  session  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  business,  imless,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  Members,  the  Chairman  shaU  set 
some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 
meetings  may  be  caUed  by  the  Chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Business  meetings  of  any  Subcommit- 
tee may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  of  such 
Subcommittee,  Provided.  That  no  Subcom- 
mittee meeting  or  hearing  other  than  a  field 
hearing,  shall  be  scheduled  or  held  concur- 
rently with  a  full  Committee  meeting  or 
hearing,  unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
concurs  in  such  concurrent  meeting  or  hear- 
ing. 

OPKM  HKAKIHCS  AMD  MKCTIHCS 

Rule  3.  (a)  Hearings  and  business  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 
shaU  be  open  to  the  pubUc  except  when  the 
Committee  or  such  Subcommittee  by  major- 
ity vote  orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting. 

(b)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  each 
hearing  of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcom- 
mittee. .       ._  ..    . 

(c)  A  transcript  shaU  be  kept  of  each  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee unless  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Subcommittee  involved  agrees 
that  some  other  form  of  permanent  record 
is  preferable. 

RKARIHG  FKOCEDURK 

Rule  4.  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  or  any 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  in  advance 
of  such  hearing  unless  the  Chairman  of  the 
fuU  Committee  or  the  Subcommittee  In- 
volved determines  that  the  hearing  is  non- 
controversial  or  that  special  cinnmistances 
require  expedited  procedures  and  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  involved 
concurs.  In  no  case  shall  a  hearing  be  con- 
ducted with  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shaU 
file  with  the  Conmiittee  or  Subcommittee, 
at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing, 
a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  testimony 
in  as  many  copies  ss  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  prescribes. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  in  the  questioning  of  any  witness 
until  such  time  as  all  Members  who  so 


desire  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  witness.  .     ^^ 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 
Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  hearing  may 
each  appoint  one  Committee  staff  member 
to  question  each  witness.  Such  staff 
member  may  question  the  witness  only  after 
all  Members  present  have  completed  their 
questioning  of  the  witness  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Members  present  may 
agree. 

Bxrsnms  luciiiiG  agknsa 
Rule  5.  (a)  A  legislative  measure  or  sub- 
ject shall  be  Included  on  the  agenda  of  the 
next  following  buslneH  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  if  a  writ- 
ten request  for  such  inclusion  has  been  filed 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Coinmittee  or 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
such  meeting.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee to  include  legislative  measures  or  sub- 
jecU  on  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
agenda  in  the  absence  of  such  request. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 
shall  be  provided  to  each  Member  and  made 
available  to  the  public  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  such  meeting,  and  no  new  items 
may  be  added  after  the  agenda  is  so  put>- 
lished  except  by  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee. The  Staff  Director  stiaU 
promptly  notify  absent  Members  of  any 
action  taken  by  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee on  matters  not  included  on  the 
published  agenda. 

qnoRDifs 

Rule  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b).  (c).  and  (d).  six  Members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business 
of  the  Committee. 

(b)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  ten 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  such  action  Is  taken. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
one-tbiitl  of  the  Subcommittee  Members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of 
business  of  any  Subcommittee. 

(d)  One  Member  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
hearing  or  taking  testimony  on  any  measure 
or  matter  before  the  Committee  of  any  Sub- 
committee. 


(d)  The  Committee  vote  to  report  a  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate  shall  also  autborlae  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  to  make  necessary 
technical  and  clerical  correcUons  In  the 
measure. 

suBOomnrms 

Rule  8.  (a)  The  number  of  members  as- 
signed to  each  Subcommittee  and  the  divi- 
sion between  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers ShaU  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  in  con- 
sultation    with     the     ranking     minority 

(b)  Assignment  of  members  to  subcommit- 
tees fh*"  Insofar  as  possible,  reflect  the 
preferences  of  the  members.  No  member 
will  receive  assignment  to  a  seoMid  Subcom- 
mittee unto.  In  order  of  seniority,  all  Mon- 
bers  of  the  Committee  have  chosen  assign- 
ments to  one  Subcommittee,  and  no 
Member  shall  receive  assignment  to  a  third 
Subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  seniority, 
all  Members  have  choaen  assignments  to 
two  Subcommittees. 

(c)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
and  business  meetings  but  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  vote  on  any  matters  before 
the  Subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of 
such  Subcommittee. 
swoRW  Tssmioirr  ahd  piiiakciai.  staisiuhts 

Rule  9.  Witnesses  In  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee hearings  may  be  required  to  give 
testimony  under  oath  whenever  the  Chair- 
man or  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  deems  such  to 
be  necessary.  At  any  hearing  to  confirm  a 
Presidential  nomination,  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  and.  at  the  request  of  any 
'  Member,  any  other  witness  shall  be  under 
oath.  Every  nominee  shaU  submit  a  state- 
ment of  his  financial  interests,  todudtng 
those  of  his  qjouse,  his  minor  children,  and 
other  members  of  his  Immediate  household, 
on  a  form  approved  by  the  Committee, 
which  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as 
to  its  completeness  and  accuracy.  A  state- 
ment  of  every  nominee's  nnandal  tatorest 
shall  be  made  public  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Committee,  unless  the  Conunittee  In  ex- 
ecutive session  determines  that  special  d^- 
cumstances  require  a  f  uU  or  partial  exc«>- 
tlon  to  this  rule.  Members  of  the  Committee 
are  urged  to  make  public  a  statement  of 
their  financial  Interests  In  the  form  re- 
quired In  the  case  of  Presidential  nominees 
under  this  rule. 


VOTIHG 

Rule  7.  (a)  A  roll  call  of  the  Members 
shall  be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any 
Member.  Any  member  who  does  not  vote  on 
any  roll  call  at  the  time  the  roll  Is  called, 
may  vote  (In  person  or  by  proxy)  on  that 
roll  call  at  any  later  time  during  the  same 
business  meeting. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  au 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limit- 
ed, a  proxy  shaU  be  exercised  only  upon  the 
date  for  which  It  Is  given  and  upon  the 
Items  published  In  the  agenda  for  that  date. 

(c)  Each  Committee  report  shall  set  forth 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  report  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  involved.  Unless  the  Commit- 
tee directs  otherwise,  the  report  will  not  set 
out  any  votes  on  amendments  offered 
during  Committee  consideration.  Any 
member  who  did  not  vote  on  any  roU  caU 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  have  his  posl- 
Uon  recorded  in  the  appropriate  Committee 
record  or  Committee  report. 


COHFIWBrnAL  TRSmiOHT 

Rule  10.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
by  or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee,  or  any 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  hesring  or  business 
meeting.  shaU  be  made  public  in  whole  or 
in  i»rt  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  at  a  business  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  determi- 
nation. 


DD'AMATORT  STAT 

Rule  11.  Any  person  whose  nsme  is  men- 
tioned or  who  Is  specifically  Identified  in,  or 
who  believes  that  testimcmy  or  other  evi- 
dence presrated  at,  an  open  Committee  oc 
Subcommittee  hearing  tends  to  defame  him 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  bis  reputation 
may  f Ue  with  the  Committee  for  lU  consid- 
eration and  action  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  such  testimony  or  evidence. 


BROADCASmiC  OP  WRABmCS  OR  : 

Rule  12.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  which  Is 
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open  to  the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photocraphy.  Photogra- 
phera  and  reporters  usini  mechanical  re- 
cording. filmW,  or  broadcasting  devices 
shall  position  their  equipment  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  and  hear- 
ing of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

AMmSIKO  THX  aULSS 

Rule  13.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee:  Provided,  That  no  vote  may  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  amendment  unless 
such  amendment  Is  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting.* 


UMI 


WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

•  Mi.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  commencement  address  at 
Wesleyan  University  by  David  O. 
McCuUough.  I  tliink  this  address  is 
very  insightful,  and  ask  that  the  text 
appear  in  the  CoifCRzssioRAL  Ricoro. 

Mr.  McCullough's  theme  was  histo- 
ry. He  comments  on  how  history 
changed  his  life,  and  gave  him  a  better 
understanding  of  human  beings.  Histo- 
ry has  made  us  who  we  are,  and  why 
we  behave  the  way  we  do.  We  must 
use  history  to  shape  our  present  and 
future:  we  catuiot  repeat  mistakes.  Fi- 
nally, he  says  you  must  be  yourself. 
He  states  failure  is  not  only  part  of 
life,  but  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  to 
your  advantage. 

I  commend  Mr.  McCullough  and  his 
remarks.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
benefit  from  his  comments. 

The  address  follows: 

AsDMCSS  Delivkrkd  by  David  O. 
McCuixoncH 

President  Campbell,  Professor  Rose,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  distinguished  faculty,  trust- 
ees, guests,  the  Class  of  1984.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: My  remarks  today  might  be  titled, 
"The  President  and  the  Preposition." 

On  a  December  night  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  two  men  were  sitting  talldng  at  a 
long  table.  The  younger,  more  elegant-look- 
ing of  the  two  was  the  secretary  of  state. 
Dean  Acheson,  the  son  of  an  Episcopal 
bishop,  a  graduate  of  Oroton,  a  graduate  of 
Tale,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  The  other  gentleman  at  the  table 
was  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S  Truman,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  a  man 
who  had  no  formal  education  beyond  high 
school.  They  were  sitting  in  the  Cabinet 
Room,  the  same  Cabinet  Room  where  Mr. 
Truman  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  five 
years  earlier  on  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  They  were  also  In  com- 
pany of  two  or  three  of  the  president's  aides 
and  a  recorder,  John  Hersey,  who  recorded 
what  was  said. 

The  president  and  the  secretary  of  state 
were  going  over  a  speech  and  they'd  gotten 
up  to  page  three  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  Acheson,  told  the  president  he  didn't 
like  the  first  sentence  on  top  of  page  three. 
It  was  a  very  important  speech  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  country  and  the  secretary  of 
state  felt  that  the  sentence  on  top  of  page 


three  should  be  changed.  The  sentence 
read:  "Now  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
these  things." 

Acheaon  said  to  the  president.  "Couldn't 
you  say  talk  with  you?" 

"Strikes  me  I'm  Just  talking  to  the  people. 
Dean,"  Truman  said. 

But  Acheaon  thought  "with"  seemed 
easier,  more  informal.  "To,"  he  said, 
"sounds  as  if  you're  laying  down  the  law  a 
lltUe  bit." 

Truman  paused  for  a  moment  and  then,  in 
a  rather  quiet  voice,  he  said,  "Some  people 
think  I  do  lay  down  the  law  a  little."  And 
then,  his  voice  gaining  strength,  he  said  the 
following,  this  wonderful  observation: 
"Somebody  has  to  lay  down  the  law  around 
here  some  of  the  time.  Some  people  confuse 
liberty  and  license:  they  think  this  country 
owes  them  nothing  but  privileges,  and  that 
nobody  ought  ever  to  lay  down  the  law  to 
them  about  their  moral  responsibilities. 
Let's  Just  say  "to^" 

Now  what  makes  that  scene  so  marvelous, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it  reveals  presidential 
character,  presidential  principle  and  pur- 
pose in  nothing  larger  than  a  presidential 
decision  concerning  a  preposition.  And  ev- 
erything's there:  and  how  timeless  it  is. 
That  same  exchange  could  have  taken  place 
in  the  area  of  Ptolemy  or  yesterday.  The 
point  is  that  it's  about  values  and  that  it  has 
to  do  with  Judgment  of  human  nature  and 
personality.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  led  Dean  Acheson  to  regard  Harry 
Tnmian  as  a  great  man.  They  were  a  highly 
unlikely  twosome,  to  say  the  least.  Acheson 
was  very  State  Department— very  tall,  slim, 
elegant,  pin-striped  suits,  pin-striped  shirts 
and  that  glorious,  unmistaluU)le  Dean  Ach- 
eson mustache.  Truman  looked  like  he 
might  have  been  the  president  of  a  small 
bank  somewhere  in  the  midwest.  Both  were 
perfect  examples  that  there  is  more  to  the 
man  than  meets  the  eye. 

But  they  also  had  very  much  in  common. 
They  were  both  warm-hearted  men  who 
loved  good  conversation  and  the  company  of 
good  lively  minds.  Each  was  a  terrific  task- 
master of  himself  and  they  were  both  prod- 
ucts of  small-town  America  as  it  existed 
back  l>efore  what  they  called  in  their  gen- 
eration the  Great  War,  before  1914. 
Tnwian.  as  everybody  luiows.  came  from  In- 
dependence, Missouri,  right  in  the  middle  of 
middle  America.  Acheaon,  as  many  of  you 
know,  came  from  right  here,  Middletown. 
His  memoir.  Morning  and  Noon,  is  a  very 
touching,  very  beautiful  account  of  life  in 
this  town  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  of  the 
security  and  freedom  of  growing  up  here. 
Tnmian's  boyhood  world  would  have  includ- 
ed much  the  same  spirit,  the  same  atmos- 
phere: and  both  towns.  Independence  and 
Middletown,  were  dominated  by  the  almost 
mythic  presence  of  the  river.  Sometimes 
more  mythic  than  others.  Acheson  wrote  of 
the  big  houses  right  over  here  on  High 
Street,  of  the  Russells,  the  Hubbards,  the 
Alsops  who  lived  right  there,  and  of  a  Mr. 
Richard  De  Zeng  with  his  gray  derby,  who 
put  a  plate  glass  window  between  his  horse 
and  cow  to  permit  companionship.  Truman 
liked  to  walk  through  his  section  of  Inde- 
pendence, down  North  Delaware  Street,  and 
look  at  the  big  houses,  big  houses  not  unlike 
these,  in  awe— not  out  of  sentiment  only,  he 
said,  but  because  It  helped  him  keep  his 
bearings. 

Pride  in  your  home.  Community.  Sense  of 
the  continuity  of  civilization.  A  feeling  for 
history.  The  ability  to  Judge  their  time  and 
their  part  in  their  time  in  its  large  affairs  in 
the  context  of  history. 


Pranoeaoo  Ouledardlnl.  Renaiaaanoe 
scholar,  writer,  lawyer,  historian,  wrote  this 
in  the  sixteenth  century: 

"Past  things  shed  light  on  future  ones. 
The  world  was  always  of  a  kind.  What  is  and 
will  be  was  at  some  other  time.  The  same 
things  come  back,  but  under  different 
names  and  colors.  Not  everybody  recognises 
them,  but  only  he  who  is  wise  and  considers 
them  diligently." 

Now  I  like  to  quote  that  for  two  reasons. 
The  first,  it's  such  a  marvelous  piece  of  in- 
sight and  the  second  is  I  love  to  say 
"Francesco  Ouicciardlni." 

Harry  Truman  in  our  century  said.  "The 
only  new  thing  in  the  world  is  the  history 
you  don't  luiow." 

Truman  was  a  close  student  of  history  and 
of  human  nature  his  whole  life;  and  in  this 
year  of  his  centennial,  this  year  of  presiden- 
tial aspirations,  it  is  perhaps  useful  to  con- 
sider that  the  most  exceptional  presidents 
of  our  century  have  been  those  with  the 
best  and  longest  understanding  of  history: 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  two  Rooaevelts. 
Truman,  and  John  Kennedy.  As  candidates 
for  the  State  Department  must  meet  a  lan- 
guage requirement,  so  oiu-  candidates  for 
the  highest  office  ought  to  meet  a  history 
requirement. 

History  is  the  guideline,  the  guide,  to  navi- 
gation in  perilous  times.  History  is  who  we 
are  and  why  we  are  the  way  we  are.  We 
cannot  choose  the  times  in  which  we  are 
bom.  but  neither  then  should  we  limit  our 
perception  of  time  and  of  life  and  of  human 
experience  to  only  our  time.  It  is  Just  as  pos- 
sible to  be  provincial  in  time  as  in  space. 

Now  some  insist  history  is  dead,  gone,  the 
bunk,  as  Henry  Ford  said.  Yet  nothing  ever 
happened  in  the  past,  not  ever.  Only  in  the 
present.  The  difference  was  it  was  somebody 
else's  present,  not  ours.  None  of  those 
people  who  have  gone  before  us  ever 
thought  of  himself  or  herself  as  living  in 
the  past,  only  in  the  present.  And  their 
present  was  as  poorly  understood,  as  compli- 
cated, as  mysterious,  as  exciting  as  ours. 
And  entirely  as  real.  And  none  of  them,  any 
more  than  we  do,  knew  how  it  was  all  going 
to  come  out.  We  say  the  past  Is  behind.  Tet 
we  follow  a  road  they  went  ahead  of  us:  we 
are  walking  in  their  footsteps.  We  are  all 
the  beneficiaries  in  a  hundred,  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways  of  those  who  went 
twfore  us.  who  built  our  towns,  who  built 
our  universities,  who  established  our  way  of 
life,  who  framed  our  laws,  who  built  our 
universities,  who  established  our  way  of  life, 
who  framed  our  laws,  who  bequeathed  to  us 
the  Immeasurable  legacy  of  music  and  archi- 
tecture and  story  and  of  example. 

Indifference  to  history  is  a  form  ingrati- 
tude. Ignorance  of  history  is  not  only 
stupid,  it's  rude. 

The  year  I  finished  Tale  University  with  a 
B.A.  degree  I  was  given  a  book  by  my  Aunt 
Marty  called  A  Stillness  at  Appomattox.  I 
had  never  read  a  book  like  that  before  and 
though  I  didn't  realise  it  at  the  time,  it 
changed  my  life.  My  ambition  began  to  stir. 
I  now  know,  with  that  book.  In  the  years 
since,  I  have  lived  not  only  in  this  century, 
but  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  have 
crossed  the  barrier  of  time  but  have  also 
crossed  the  barrier  of  discipline.  I  have 
Icnow  engineers  and  engineering,  scientists 
and  science:  I  have  had  to  learn  economics, 
physics,  archaeology  and  politics.  And  I 
keep  growing  in  my  need  to  know  more.  I 
want  never  to  become  an  expert  because  as 
Mr.  Truman  said,  experts  are  people  with 
all  the  answers  and  what  we  must  be  is  the 
people  with  questions.  I  don't  know  what 


the  lesson  of  history  is.  One  lesson  certain  is 
that  then  was  then  and  now  is  now,  and  to 
apply  the  actions  of  the  past  unthinkingly 
to  the  problems  of  the  present  cotild  be  as 
fatal  as  ignoring  history.  Mainly  history  has 
to  do  with  understanding  human  beings. 
Wherever  you  poke  around  In  the  past  you 
find  life,  and  there  is  nothing  on  earth  more 
interesting  or  more  important  to  under- 
stand. 

Now  my  remarks  in  conclusion  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Class  of  1984. 

The  self-centered,  self-pitying,  seU-indul- 
gent  Me-Now  Generation  is  over.  Thank 
God!  We  have  too  much  to  do.  We  have  too 
many  people  in  trouble,  real  trouble,  pover- 
ty, hopelessness.  We  must  stop  our  inces- 
sant, assinine  poisoning  of  the  air  and  water 
and  land.  There  can  be  no  more  fooling 
aroimd  about  that,  no  more  tolerance  of 
silly  delays  and  sillier  platitudes,  no  matter 
what.  At  the  National  Preas  CTub  in  Wash- 
ington recently  Barbara  Tuchman  after  a 
speech,  during  a  question  period,  was  asked 
what  Is  the  most  important  event  of  our 
century,  the  historic  development  with  the 
greatest  long-range  consequences.  And  she 
paused  for  a  moment  and  said.  "What  we 
are  doing  to  the  environment."  That  simple. 
And  that.  I  stress,  from  an  historian,  not 
the  Audubon  Society,  not  the  Sierra  Club. 

We  have  so  much  to  build,  so  much  to  re- 
build—cities, bridges,  schools.  We  have 
courses  of  direction  to  correct,  blinders  to 
remove.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  country 
with  a  richer,  deeper,  more  turbulent  or  fas- 
cinating hUtory  than  Mexico,  or  a  country 
with  greater  problems  or  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  us.  But  how  much  do  we  know 
about  Mexico?  How  many  l>ooks  are  we  pub- 
lishing about  Mexico?  How  many  intelligent 
documentary  films  do  we  produce  for  televi- 
sion about  Mexico?  How  many  courses  on 
Mexico  do  we  offer  in  our  great  universiUes? 
Who  are  these  people  flooding  across  our 
border? 

We  boast  of  our  accomplishments,  as  well 
we  might.  But  how  often  is  our  pride  stirred 
by  our  inventions  of  power,  our  rockets,  our 
production  lines.  At  night,  if  you  travel  and 
sUy  in  hotels  across  the  country,  you  see 
television  stations  signing  off  at  midnight  of 
after  playing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
with  films  of  Jet  fighters  and  tanks  and  air- 
craft carriers.  Are  those  the  symlwls  that 
touch  us  most  deeply  as  Americans?  What 
of  our  inventions  of  understanding,  not 
power,  our  understandlnr  our  giant  tele- 
scopes, our  great  universiUes.  What  of  Mon- 
ticello  and  the  St.  Louis  Arch,  the  com 
fields  of  Iowa?  What  of  Whitman,  Georgia 
O'Keefe,  Scott  Joplin,  Balanchlne,  Francis 
Parkman?  Tou  who  are  going  out  today 
have  the  best  to  come.  Hard  as  you  worked, 
you  are  going  to  work  harder.  As  important 
as  what  you've  read,  the  most  Important 
books  in  your  life  are  ahead  of  you.  Tour 
moat  important  work  is  ahead  of  you. 
Choose  your  work,  please,  not  Just  for  what 
you  can  make  from  it,  but  what  it  will  make 
of  you  because  we  are  what  we  do. 
Enjoy  your  work. 

Remember  that  opportunity  very  often  is 
disguised  as  work. 

Dean  Acheson  loved  to  quote  a  line  from 
Justice  Holmes  which  I  think  appUes  par- 
ticularly to  the  work  you've  done  to  arrive 
where  you  are  sitting  right  at  this  moment. 
He  said.  "The  mode  by  which  the  inevitable 
came  to  pass  was  effort." 
Be  yourselves.  Be  yourselves. 
Remember  that  failure  is  not  only  part  of 
life,  but  not  always  what  it  seems.  In  Wash- 
ington right  now  at  the  Smithsonian  there 


Is  a  spectacular  show  of  James  McNeil 
Whistler,  room  after  room  after  room  of 
wonderful  pairing",  full  of  the  same  vitali- 
ty, the  same  great  beauty  that  they  had 
when  they  were  painted.  Whistler  began  as 
a  cadet  at  West  Point.  Uke  his  father  before 
him.  But  his  Junior  year  he  was  expeUed.  He 
had  flunked  his  chemistry  exam.  Tears 
later,  with  a  great  smile,  he  said.  "Had  sill- 
con  been  a  gas,  I  would  have  been  a  major 
general." 

I  have  been  working  almost  as  long  as  you 
have  been  undergraduates  at  this  imiversi- 
ty.  I  have  been  working  on  a  book  about 
Harry  Truman.  If  there  is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  Uke  of  that  man,  surely  it 
is,  "Don't  underestimate  politicians."  In  all. 
they  have  a  lot  to  recommend  them. 

Remember  also  in  these  contentious 
times,  in  this  presidential  year,  how  much 
democracy  is  founded  on  good  will,  the  abili- 
ty to  work  with  one  another,  to  be  able  to 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable.  And 
that  the  process  is  more  important  than  the 
product.  The  election  is  more  important 
than  the  candidate:  otherwise  we  would 
have  had  coup  d'etats  in  this  society. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  if  I  would  like  to 
have  lived  in  some  of  the  earlier  times  about 
which  I  have  written.  To  have  been  around 
when  they  were  buUding  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  for  example,  or  to  have  been  there 
when  they  were  packing  up  from  towns  like 
this  to  go  off  on  the  Oregon  TraU.  1  certain- 
ly would.  But  not  If  it  meant  missing  any  of 
our  own  time.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
of  greater  opportxmity,  a  greater  need  for 
talent  and  Intelligence  and  diligence  or 
greater  need  for  good  people. 

I  am  enormously  honored  by  this  degree. 
This  venerable  and  Innovative  University  is 
one  of  the  treasures  of  our  nation.  But  for  a 
writer  to  be  where  I  am  now  is  a  moment  of 
indescribable  importance.  I  am  more  moved 
than  I  can  say,  because  of  this  university's 
tradition  in  the  literary  form.  Included  in 
this  community  are  three  of  the  outstand- 
ing writers,  three  of  the  most  gifted  and  ac- 
complished people  in  American  letters 
today.  Annie  Dillard,  William  Manchester, 
and  the  estimable  Paul  Horgan.  who  is  a 
university  unto  himself. 
Good  luck  to  you. 

Care  about  people  and  some  time,  some- 
where along  the  line,  do  something  for  your 
country.* 


EDUCATIONAL  CHOICES 


•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  shortage  these  days 
of  thoughtful  suggestions  on  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education  provided 
to  our  Nation's  young  people. 

Since  the  report  "A  Nation  at  Risk" 
was  transmitted  to  President  Reagan 
in  April  of  1983,  concerned  citizens, 
educators,  elected  officials,  and  par- 
ents and  students  across  the  country 
have  engaged  in  an  extensive  critique 
and  dialog  on  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  America. 

As  we  approach  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  the  21st  century,  the 
importance  of  encouraging  continued 
excellence  in  education  must  remain 
at  the  top  of  our  Nation's  list  of  prior- 
ities. As  Americans,  we  are  increasing- 
ly aware  of  the  competitive  nature  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  In  order  to 
retain  our  competitive  edge  in  busi- 


ness, in  science,  and  In  every  aspect  of 
our  lives,  we  must  insist  on  maintain- 
ing an  educational  sjrstem  which  is  re- 
qwnsive  to  the  constantly  changing 
demands  which  it  must  satisfy. 

One  key  to  encouraging  responsive- 
ness in  our  educational  system  must 
include  granting  students  and  parents 
the  kind  of  choices  which  President 
Reagan  proposed  in  his  February  28 
speech  to  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Schools. 

In  that  speech,  the  President  urged 
State  governments  to  encoiu'age  pa- 
rental choice  by  allowing  students  to 
choose  from  any  public  school  within 
States  and  to  eliminate  barriers  to 
transfers  of  students  among  schools 
within  districts. 

"Parents,"  the  President  said, 
"should  hav?  greater  freedom  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools  they 
desire." 

That's  a  very  simple  concept,  but 
one  which  has  tremendous  implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  In  the  United 
States. 

UntU  now.  public  schools  have  been 
insulated  from  the  kind  of  competitive 
incentives  and  rewards  which  exist  in 
so  many  other  fields  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  Imagine,  for  example,  a  hard- 
ware store  which  is  guaranteed  the 
business  of  all  those  individuals  living 
within  a  certain  geographic  area. 
Would  that  store  be  constantly  updat- 
ing its  merchandise  and  giving  people 
the  kind  of  high  level  of  service  which 
would  make  them  want  to  come  back? 
Or  would  it  very  naturally  slip  into  a 
mentality  under  which  the  store  man- 
ager and  employees  themselves  regard- 
ed as  the  best  judges,  as  the  best 
Judges  of  what  people  wanted  and 
needed,  and  then  stocked  and  operated 
their  store  accordingly?  HimMn  nature 
being  wiiat  it  is.  I  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  very  many  store  managers  and 
employees  who  would  take  the  latter 
course,  and  yet  many  who  would  feel 
that  they  were  operating  a  very  effi- 
cient and  successful  business. 

With  that  sort  of  reality  in  mind,  a 
number  of  educators,  business  leaders. 
State  government  officials,  and  private 
citizens  in  Minnesota  have  banded  to- 
gether to  urge  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture to  allow  parents  and  students  a 
greater  degree  of  choice  in  selecting 
from  among  public  schools  located  in 
the  State. 

The  proposal  as  presented  to  the  leg- 
islature by  MinnesoU  Governor  Rudy 
Perpich  would: 

First,  allow  students  to  seek  enroll- 
ment in  any  public  school  district  in 
the  State. 

Second,  allow  a  school  district  to 
deny  the  application  of  students  only 
if  space  is  lacking  of,  or  the  applica- 
tion would  put  the  district  out  of  com- 
pliance with  State-w>proved  desegre- 
gation plans.  If  space  is  not  available 
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for  all  students  appljrlng,  students 
would  be  selected  for  the  available 
spaces  by  lot.  thus  ruling  out  any  se- 
lection procedure  which  would  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  income  or 
academic  ability. 

Third,  limit  transfers  to  students 
seeking  a  change  in  the  canicular  of- 
ferings of  the  district.  This  limitation 
prohibits  transfers  by  outstanding 
athletes  or  musicians,  for  example,  ad- 
dressing fears  that  such  students 
might  be  recruited  by  schools  with 
outstanding  athletic  teams  or  musical 
organizations.  Regulation  of  nonaca- 
demic  transfers  would  lie.  as  it  does 
now.  with  the  State  High  School 
League. 

Fourth,  establish  December  1  of 
each  year  as  a  deadline  for  students 
seeking  to  transfer  to  another  school 
district  for  the  coming  academic  year. 
The  district  receiving  the  application 
must  act  on  it  by  February  1.  Once  en- 
rolled, students  must  remain  for  at 
least  a  full  academic  year.  Earlier 
deadlines  are  in  effect  for  the  three 
school  districts  in  the  State  which  are 
operating  under  State  desegregation 
rules. 

Fifth,  make  the  open-enrollment 
option  available  to  11th  and  12th 
grade  students  for  the  1986-87  school 
year:  and  for  all  grades  beginning  in 
1988-89. 

Sixth,  allow  students  in  the  11th  and 
12th  grades  to  attend  a  Minnesota 
public  college  or  university  and  receive 
credit  toward  graduations  from  both 
the  high  school  and  the  post-high 
school  institution.  College  or  universi- 
ty tuition  would  be  paid  by  the  school 
district  receiving  State  aid  for  the  stu- 
dent. 

Seventh,  reimburse  transportation 
costs  necessary  to  transport  students 
within  their  home  district.  The  stu- 
dent's family  would  be  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  getting  to  schools  beyond 
the  home  district  boiudary. 

Eighth,  transfer  the  total  amount  of 
State  aid  and  local  property  tax  reve- 
nue associated  with  each  student  from 
the  district  the  student  is  leaving  to 
the  receiving  district.  Actual  revenue 
transfers  would  be  made  on  the  ac- 
counts of  the  State  Department  of 
Eklucation  by  deleting  local  property 
tax  revenues  associated  with  students 
leaving  the  districts  from  State  aids 
awarded  to  the  district  for  students 
who  remain. 

Legislation  implementing  this  plan 
to  expand  student  choice  has  now 
been  introduced  in  the  Minnesota  Leg- 
islature and  hearings  are  being  held. 
The  proposal  has  generated  support 
among  a  number  of  organizations  and 
individuals  concerned  about  the  future 
of  education  in  Minnesota. 

Many  details  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation remain  to  be  worked  out.  Com- 
promises and  adjustments  will  no 
doubt  have  to  be  made  in  the  legisla- 
tive process. 


Care  must  be  taken,  for  example,  to 
ensure  that  the  special  educational  re- 
quirements of  handicapped  and  other 
special  needs  students  continue  to  be 
met.  Concerns  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed about  maintaining  the  vital 
role  played  by  smaller  school  districts 
in  more  sparsely  populated  rural 
areas.  And  care  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  are  fully  in- 
volved in  designing  and  carrying  out 
what  will  be  fundamental  changes  in 
how  they  do  their  Jobs. 

But  the  proposal  now  being  debated 
in  Minnesota  represents  a  major  step 
toward  expanding  choices  and  reward- 
ing excellence  as  we  prepare  to  edu- 
cate future  generations  of  yoimg 
Americans.  And.  for  that  contribution 
alone,  this  proposal  deserves  the  rec- 
ognition and  support  which  it  is  not 
generating. 

Because  these  twin  goals— expanding 
choices  and  rewarding  excellence- 
were  a  major  theme  of  a  speech  I  de- 
livered last  fall  at  Hamline  University 
in  St.  Paul,  and  because  that  speech 
expands  of  the  objectives  laid  down 
last  week  by  President  Reagan.  I  ask 
that  the  following  excerpts  from  my 
speech  to  the  Hamline  University  con- 
ference be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
PiuKooii  TO  Tkach— A  Rkvolution  ni  Ov% 

Natioh'b  Schools 
(Remarks  by  Senator  0»ve  Durenberger) 
I  find  it  ImpoHible  to  believe  that  here  at 
the  tall  end  of  the  30th  Century  in  the 
midst  of  the  continuing  Industrial/Informa- 
tion revolution  of  wealth  and  opportunity 
that  allows  each  of  us  the  power  to  put  our- 
selves apart  from  the  mass— that  in  the 
midst  of  that  celebration  of  the  individual, 
the  very  ideal  of  the  American  nation— that 
right  here  in  the  middle  of  all  that  we  are 
going  to  measure  "excellence"  in  education 
according  to  our  ability  to  turn  out  a  stand- 
ardized high  school  graduate  who,  on  the 
average,  compares  favorbly  with  some  past 
or  foreign  average.  Or  that  we  are  going  to 
climb  up  this  steeple  of  excellence  by  giving 
a  ladder  to  our  teachers  so  that  they  might 
be  motivated  to  distance  themselves  in  rank 
and  recognition  from  their  professional  col- 
leagues 

I  have  come  here  to  say  that  we  need  to 
look  somewhere  else  for  other  themes  and 
principles.  Fortunately,  the  seeds  are  avail- 
able right  here  in  Minnesota.  We  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  produce  the  needed 
revolution  in  education  than  any  other  com- 
munity in  the  nation.  Some  of  you  have 
read  the  Citizens  League  report.  "Rebuild- 
ing Education  to  Stake  It  Work."  Some  of 
you  are  familiar  with  John  Brandl's  voucher 
legislation.  We  have  MlnnesoU  Busineas 
Partnership's  proposal  of  recent  days.  Final- 
ly, the  lucky  few  of  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  Joe  Nathan's  book  Free  To 
Teach  and  will  understand  my  use  of  the 
phrase— free-to-teach— to  characterize  this 
alternative. 

With  his  permission  I  wiU  call  It  the  "free- 
to-teach  movement."  but  the  one  thing  you 
should  not  do  is  blame  Joe  Nathan  for  any 
error  I  might  make.  Each  of  you  should  get 
bis  book  and  see  the  future  for  youraeives 
through  the  eyes  of  the  real  revolutionary. 
Again,  there  are  two  simple  principles 
that  define  the  "free-to-teach"  movement. 


one  which  focuses  on  the  student  and  one 
which  focuses  on  the  teacher.  The  princi- 
ples are  choice  and  competition. 

Where  the  "excellence"  movement  says 
that  the  remedy  for  our  education  problem 
is  to  Impose  a  standardised,  core  curriculum 
designed  by  a  national  blue-ribbon  commis- 
sion on  every  student,  our  recommendation 
is  pretty  much  the  opposite.  We  say  instead 
that  there  should  be  a  great  range  of  alter- 
natives available  and  that  the  student  and 
parents  should  be  empowered  to  make 
choices  among  them.  It  goes  beyond  the 
curriculum  to  choosing  the  school  itself. 
Parents  and  their  children  should  be  able  to 
choose  their  school  or  school  organisation 
rather  than  be  avigned  to  it.  And  they 
should  be  free  to  leave  and  go  someplace 
else  if  dissatisfied. 

Of  course,  this  option  is  avaUable  to  some 
families  already.  Those  who  can  afford  to 
send  their  children  to  a  private  school  of 
tho«e  who  can  afford  to  pick  their  place  of 
residence  to  fulfill  their  educational  expec- 
tations in  a  public  system,  have  experienced 
and  benefits  (and  responsibilities)  of  choice. 
We  are  simply  saying  that  we  need  to 
extend  that  same  option  to  all  regardless  of 
means.  We  expect  that  a  well-defined  set  of 
choices  would  be  among  the  public  schools 
in  a  single  district  or  across  districts  or  be- 
tween public  and  private  schools.  In  fact, 
there  might  be  many  new  kinds  of  entities 
providing  educational  services  that  would 
not  be  considered  as  schools  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense,  at  all. 

Making  choice  suooeHful  requires  that  the 
second  principle— competition  among  pro- 
viders—operate, as  well.  I  hope  you  don't 
think  of  this  as  simply  competition  between 
the  public  and  private  sector,  although 
that's  the  common  form  today.  But  if  we 
could  find  a  way  to  successfully  disengage 
the  school  from  the  district,  there  Is  no 
reason  that  providers  wholly  in  the  public 
sector  should  not  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion against  each  other.  What  we  recom- 
mend here  is  sometimes  called  school-site 
management.  It  simply  means  that  the 
group  of  teachers  who  practice  at  one  loca- 
tion are  given  more  autonomy  and  responsi- 
bility for  allocating  the  resources  aolgned 
to  their  Institution.  And  as  a  result  their  in- 
stitution becomes  somewhat  different  from 
the  one  down  the  road. 

There  is  nothing  very  complicated  about 
this  model.  In  fact,  there  is  an  American 
educational  system  that  promotes  choice 
and  competition  among  nearly  3.(KH>  sepa- 
rate institutions  serving  millions  of  students 
already.  We're  at  one  of  those  Institutions 
this  evening.  Higher  education  successfully 
allows  providers  to  compete  and  students  to 
choose  without  violating  any  fundamental 
American  values. 

Many  of  the  studenU  here  at  this  private 
university  are  being  supported  by  one  or  an- 
other form  of  public  stlpened.  It  is  a  private 
university,  but  no  one  would  argue  that 
Hamline  Is  simply  a  scheme  to  abandon  the 
poor  In  public  colleges.  This  university  com- 
petes with  many  in  the  public  sector  which 
receive  direct  appropriation  from  the  state 
legislature.  And  those  public  Institutions 
compete  with  other  institutions  in  the 
public  sector.  And  all  about  us  teachers 
teach  and  students  learn  and  more  than  oc- 
casionally excellence  Is  achieved  without 
any  help  from  a  national  commission. 

There  Is  no  great  complexity  in  the  model  ' 
I  am  suggesting.  And  little  real  threat  to 
public  education.  A  fact— four-fifths  of  the 
students  attending  American  colleges  and 


universities  are  enrolled  at  public  institu- 
tions. 

But  Senator,  youll  say,  elementary  and 
secondary  education  is  altogether  different 
from  going  to  college.  And  with  that  I  would 
agree,  but  it  is  different  only  because  we 
chose  to  organize  it  differently. 

I  ask  you  to  make  a  list  of  the  impedi- 
ments you  see  in  applying  the  "free-to- 
teach"  model  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 
You  have  to  educate  everybody. 
The  poor  will  be  left  behind. 
Public  doUars  might  be  used  to  teach  a  re- 
ligion. 

School  Is  the  melting  pot  that  makes  us 
one  nation. 

Who  will  set  the  standards?  And  then 
think  about  higher  education  and  you  will 
usually  discover  it  was  no  problem,  at  all. 

The  only  real  difficulty  is  In  making  the 
transition  from  our  current  system  which  in 
the  main  finances  institutions  through 
public  appropriations  to  a  system  that  em- 
powers students  and  parents  to  direct  those 
same  financial  resources  by  their  choice 
among  competing  institutions. 

When  I  talk  about  choice  and  competition 
In  the  delivery  of  public  services,  I  am  more 
often  speaking  on  the  subject  of  health  care 
where  we  are  making  a  rapid  transition  to  a 
consumer  rather  than  an  institution-con- 
trolled system.  Unlike  education,  health 
care  is  greatly  affected  by  the  decision  of 
the  national  government.  Medicare,  Medic- 
aid, the  tax-exemption  for  employer-provid- 
ed health  Insurance,  the  veterans  hospitals 
and  the  Insurance  we  provided  to  federal 
employees— take  aU  these  health  responsi- 
bilities together  and  you  find  ttiat  the  na- 
tional government  dominates  the  health  in- 
dustry. And  if  we  want  to  change,  we  rwtUy 
can  accomplish  a  revolution.  HMO.  PP8, 
Medicare  vouchers,  cafeteria  benefit  plans, 
and  open  enrollment  for  federal  employees 
are  all  manifestations  of  our  commitment  to 
choice  and  competition  in  health  care. 

In  fact,  I  wish  you  could  be  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  this  month  to  see  the  full  poten- 
tial of  this  kind  of  competition.  November  is 
open  enrollment  month  for  federal  employ- 
ees—which means  that  they  can  pick  up 
health  insurance.  If  they  don't  already  have 
It  or  change  providers,  if  they  do.  And  they 
liave  the  choice  among  dozens  of  providers 
who  are  advertising  on  TV  and  radio  and  in 
the  Washington  Post.  Catalogues  comparing 
prices  and  coverage  are  prepared.  The  con- 
sumer  watch   groups   Issue   press   releases 
with  their  own.  independent  comparisons 
and  the  providers  use  direct  mall  to  reach 
new  consumers  and  hold  their  existing  cli- 
ents. That's  what  it's  like  to  be  a  health 
care  consumer  in  Washington  in  November. 
Now,  imagine  it's  Minnesota  in  August 
and  we  are  getting  ready  for  another  school 
year.  But  this  time  your  district  doesn't 
assign  your  child.  You  get  to  choose  the 
school.  What's  more  the  per  pupU  state  aid 
goes  with  your  child  to  the  school  you 
select.  Groups  of  teachers  are  free  to  put  to- 
gether their  own  programs  and  lease  build- 
ings for  the  year.  They  may  even  run  multi- 
building  systems  with  a  group  trade  name. 
Don't  you  suppose  they  would  come  after 
you  as  a  consumer  and  t>oint  with  pride  to 
their  record  of  turning  out  over-achievers  or 
well-rounded    citizens    or   guaranteed   em- 
ployables or  whatever  would  most  likely 
appeal  to  you  and  your  children.  Some 
sUtes  are  trying  to  do  ttiis  already,  some  are 
experimenting  with  it.  Vermont.  New  York. 
Washington  State. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  closing  note  on 
the  federal  role  in  elementary  and  second- 


ary education.  The  problem  Is  not  in  con- 
ceiving of  a  school  system  based  on  choice 
and  competition.  The  problem  is  reaching  it 
from  the  public  bureau  system  we  have 
today.  School  financing  te  extremely  com- 
plex and  probably  no  level  of  government- 
local,  state  or  federal— has  sufficient  re- 
sources to  finance  an  equitable  revolution 
on  its  own. 

The  federal  government  has  traditionally 
provided  financial  support  for  the  education 
of  children  with  special  needs.  Our  piece  of 
the  financial  pie  is  about  eight  percent 
today  and  it  is  distributed  through  grants  to 
state  departments  and  individual  institu- 
tions. But  it  may  be  time  for  us  to  break 
that  institutional  linkage  and  to  begin  to  fi- 
nance vouchers  for  our  special  needs  stu- 
dents—vouchers that  will  provide  the  kinds 
of  choices  that  have  always  been  available 
to  the  advantaged. 

Along  with  vouchers  for  the  disadvan- 
taged I  would  like  to  see  a  modest  federal 
tuition  tax  credit  for  all  students  who 
attend  both  public  and  private  schools. 
Ideally,  these  tax  credits  would  be  linked  to 
comparable  stipends  from  the  sUtes  that 
would  allow  parents  and  students  to  allocate 
substantial  public  dollars  by  their  choices 
within  the  educational  system.  And  there 
could  be  a  linkage  between  the  federal 
voucher  and  the  federal  tax  credit,  as  well. 
Schools  which  want  their  students  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  tax  credit  might  be  required  to 
take  a  certain  number  of  the  vouchers  as 
payment  In  full  for  the  education  of  our 
special  needs  students. 

Perhaps  I  have  painted  the  picture  more 
boldly  than  was  necessary  tonight.  All  I  was 
supposed  to  do  was  tell  you  about  all  of 
these  national  reports.  But.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  some  other,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, message  was  being  heard. 

Reality  Is  alwajrs  somewhat  hard  to  oome 
to  grips  with.  We  just  came  off  an  election 
campaign  and  If  anybody  found  any  reality 
in  that,  I'd  like  to  hear  about  it.  The  Presi- 
dent says  he  supports  one  of  my  positions 
on  tuition  tax  credits,  for  example,  but, 
without  rewarding  people  in  private  schools. 
So,  It  Is  really  kind  of  hard  to  find  the  reali- 
ty that  we're  looking  for. 

I  want  to  close  with  a  few  observations 
from  a  politician  and  what  he  hears  from 
his  public.  Politicians  all  over  the  country, 
in  the  recent  election,  were  for  cutting  taxes 
and  cutting  spending;  all  politicians,  that  is. 
except  Fritz  Mondale.  and  look  what  hap- 
pened to  him!  No  matter  where  you  went. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  were  all  against 
taxing  and  spending.  By  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, I  began  to  wonder  why  they  were  run- 
ning for  pubUc  office.  What  do  poUUclans 
do?  They  tax  and  they  spend.  But.  they 
were  all  against  taxes  and  spending.  That's 
what  you  hear  from  politicians. 

But  what  I  hear  from  the  public  is  that. 
"That's  not  reaUy  right.  What  we  want  you 
to  do  is  to  tax  more  fairly  and  to  spend 
smartly.  That's  what  we're  looking  for." 

What  do  I  hear  from  teachers?  Those  of 
you  who  are  teachers  know  that  I've  been  a 
cosponsor  of  tuition  tax  credit  bills  for  as 
long  as  I've  been  around.  During  the  last  six 
years.  I've  had  at  least  a  thousand  teachers 
come  up  and  say,  "I  like  you,  you're  kind  of 
independent,  but  why  are  you  for  tuition 
tax  credits?"  And  every  time  I  respond  this 
way  I  say,  "When  was  the  last  time  you  got 
up  In  the  morning  and  felt  like  you  really 
wanted  to  get  to  school  because  you  had  a 
product  that  was  exactly  what  those  kids 
wanted?  I've  never  had  anyone  say,  'I'm  just 
dying  to  get  there!" " 


I  know  what  teachers  want.  I  know  what 
teachers  need.  They  need  to  practice  their 
profession.  They  are  the  only  profeasioa  in 
the  world  who  can't  do  what  they're  trained 
to  do  without  checking  through  someone 
else  to  find  out  how  many  hours  and  how 
many  kids  and  what  curriculum  they  have 
to  teach. 

What  do  kids  say?  What  do  they  say  about 
their  schools?  They  dont  list  discipline  as 
the  major  problem.  (Probably  because 
they're  part  of  the  problem.)  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  want  easier  claases. 

In  both  naUonal  Gallup  and  MiimesoU 
youth  polls,  kids  say  that  the  biggest  prob- 
lem is  that  their  clssfs  dont  challenge 
them.  Prom  that  I  draw  the  conclusion  that 
students  are  willing  to  work  harder  and 
they  want  to  learn  more.  If  you  think  those 
are  just  sUtistlcs  then  go  during  the 
summer  to  one  of  the  remedial  programs  in 
innercity  areas  and  talk  to  those  kids  about 
their  problems  and  why  they're  going  to 
summer  school  and  the  problem  of  teachers 
who  can't  teach,  and  why  kids  have  trouble 
learning. 

And,  finaUy.  to  the  point  of  education  fi- 
nancing. If  you  were  to  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can public  you'd  find  that  support  for  a 
kind  of  GI  bill  for  the  families  using  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  has 
jumped  13  percent  In  the  last  ten  years  and 
is  now  more  than  50  percent.  In  the  UJS. 
Senate,  that's  final  passage. 

More  significantly,  62  percent  of  our 
youngest  voters,  those  18-29,  support  fi- 
nancing through  the  students. 

I  hope  my  comments  this  evening  have 
conveyed  to  you  my  belief  in  the  men  and 
women  who  choose  public  education  as  their 
profession.  The  "free-to-teach"  movement  is 
a  salute  to  them  and  if  you  give  them  a 
chance  to  compete  for  the  minds  of  your 
children  and  the  excellence  of  American 
education.  I  promise  you  the  latter  will 
never  be  questioned  again. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


MASSALINA  VIVIAN  LAWRENCE 
BOWEN 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  with  the  family,  friends, 
and  former  students  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  Mrs.  Massalina  Vivian  Law- 
rence Bowen  on  Thursday,  February 
28.  1985  in  Greenville.  SC.  She  was  93 
years  old. 

Mrs.  Bowen  was  a  former  seventh 
grade  teacher  at  the  now  closed  AUen 
Grammar  School  in  Greenville.  Her 
teaching  career  spanned  some  five  dec- 
ades in  the  public  schools  of  Green- 
ville. She  began  teaching  in  1909  and 
spent  11  years  teaching  in  the  county 
school  system.  In  1920  she  came  to  the 
city  school  system  where  she  remained 
imtil  her  retirement  in  1959.  She  was 
an  honored  and  revered  member  of 
the  faculty. 

Bom  in  Greenville  on  September  12. 
1891.  tiis.  Bowen  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Elliot  and  Polly  Thompson 
Lawrence.  She  attended  AUen  Univer- 
sity in  Columbia,  and  earned  a  degree 
in  elementary  education.  She  was  a 
member  of  Allen  Temple  AME  Church 
where  she  was  active  in  the  AlleniUe 
Club. 
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Bfr.  President.  Ifn.  Bowen  was  a 
very  civic  minded  person.  For  5  years 
she  served  as  secretary  of  the  Green- 
ville NAACP,  serving  under  four  presi- 
dents: the  late  Rev.  H.W.  Duckett,  the 
late  F.J.  Oreen.  Mark  Tolbert,  and 
A.J.  Whittenburg.  In  her  later  years 
when  she  was  informed  by  letter  that 
her  name  had  been  dropped  from  the 
list  of  active  registered  voters,  she  con- 
tacted the  head  of  the  State  registra- 
tion board.  Her  name  was  subsequent- 
ly returned  to  the  voter  list  and  she 
was  given  the  option  of  either  mailing 
in  her  ballot  or  having  someone  assist 
her  to  the  polls.  She  had  not  voted  be- 
cause of  failing  eye  sight.  However, 
she  held  dear  her  right  to  vote  and  to 
her  credit.  Mr.  President,  she  took  the 
steps  necessary  to  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  that  right. 

Mrs.  Bowen  was  the  wife  of  the  late 
Bruce  Bowen  and  the  mother  of  Harry 
Bowen. 

According  to  Mr.  C.E.  Hammond, 
former  principal  of  Allen  Orammar 
School,  when  he  was  asked  to  com- 
ment on  Mrs.  Bowen: 

We  cannot  forget  the  thouchtfulneM,  the 
love,  the  thoroughneas.  which  marked  her 
teaching  and  the  confidence  and  self-respect 
she  engendered  and  inspired  In  her  boys  and 
girts. 

Many  blacks  who  hold  prominent 
positions  in  the  Greenville  area  are 
former  students  of  Mrs.  Bowen.  Her 
students  can  be  found  in  all  walks  of 
life,  from  dean  of  a  major  divinity 
school  to  leaders  in  government,  social 
service,  and  education. 

Almost  to  a  person.  His.  Bowen's 
former  students  can  remember  some 
of  the  poems  each  student  was  re- 
quired to  learn  weekly.  They  quickly 
recall  her  insistence  on  the  proper  use 
of  granuner.  Her  students  were  noted 
for  their  vocabularies  and  their  lan- 
guage skills. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  her  former 
students: 

It's  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it  was  that 
made  Mrs.  Bowen  special— but  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  way  she  made  students 
feel.  To  her.  every  child  was  special.  She 
used  to  bring  a  child  some  treat  such  as  her 
delicious  apply  pie  every  day.  Each  child,  in 
his  turn,  knew  that  his  day  would  come. 

Perhaps  this  special  quality  is  em- 
bodied in  her  basic  professional  philos- 
ophy. Mrs.  Bowen  stated  that  she  saw 
herself  as  "not  so  much  a  teacher,  as  I 
am  a  reacher.  I  strive  to  reach  the 
heart  and  mind  of  every  child  with 
whom  I  come  into  contact." 

Mr.  President,  significant  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  lives  of 
countless  children  over  the  years. 
Many  are  now  prominent  leaders  and 
members  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  Regardless  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  children,  now  men  and 
women.  I  believe  that  all  have  had 
their  life  materially  improved  because 
of  the  outstanding  character  of  this 
fine  woman  and  her  dedication  to  edu- 
cation.* 


THE  GARRISON  DIVERSION 
UNIT  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Febniary  22,  1985.  Senator  ANOitsws, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Buuhck,  Intro- 
duced 8.495.  a  bill  to  Implement  cer- 
tain recommendations  made  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  98-360.  On  February  20. 
1985,  the  Senate  received  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Robert  M.  Broadbent  which  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  identical  to  S.  495.  and  which 
recommended  that  the  draft  bill  be  in- 
troduced. For  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  that  the  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  Broadbent  which  accompanied  the 
draft  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rhx»d. 
The  letter  follows: 
VA.  DErumam  or  the  Imsaioa. 

OmCB  or  TBI  SBatBTAST. 

WoMhinaton,  DC,  Febniarif  5,  IMS. 
Hon.  OioKOB  Bosh. 
President  of  Ou  Senate, 
WaaHington,  DC. 

Obu  Ma.  SnaKza:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill,  "To  Implement  certain  recommen- 
dations made  pursuant  to  Public  Law  M- 
360"  to  be  Introduced,  and  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration. 

The  Oarriaon  Diversion  Unit  Comminion 
was  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  M-360, 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Congress  concerning 
the  Oarrison  Diversion  Unit  and  the  con- 
temporary water  resource  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Commission  reconunended  that  draft  legis- 
lation be  considered  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide authority,  where  needed,  to  implement 
the  Commission's  recommendations.  This 
draft  bill  was  prepared  as  a  drafting  service 
to  the  Congress  In  response  to  tliat  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Administration  has  not  reviewed  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  to  determine  whether  the 
recommendations  are  consistent  with  the 
program  of  the  President.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior,  together  with  other  con- 
cerned agencies,  is  now  evaluating  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  testify  as  to  the  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 
Sincerely. 

RoanT  M.  BaoAOSEirr. 

AMtiatant  Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

A  BILL  TO  IMPLmnrr  CSRTAtN  RXCOiOfXlfDA- 
nORS  MADE  PURSUAirr  TO  PDBUC  LAW  tS- 
3S0 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Oarrison  Dl- 
verson  Unit  Commission,  hereinafter  "Com- 
mission." pursuant  to  the  mandates  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  Public  Law  M-360,  concerning 
the  contemporary  water  development  alter- 
natives for  the  State  of  North  Dakota  are  In 
substantial  conformance  with  the  author- 
ized plana  for  the  Oarrtson  Diversion  Unit 
except  as  specifically  modified  by  this  Act. 
Further,  the  Oarriaon  Diversion  Unit,  as  al- 
tered and  supplemented  by  this  Act  reflects 
the  entitlement  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  to  a  Federally  funded  water  devel- 
opment program  as  compensation  for  North 
Dakota's  contributions  to  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  River  Basin  Program. 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Any  Investment  related  to  full 
design  capacities  of  features  that  are  no 
longer  employed  pursuant  to  the  recommen- 


dations of  the  Commission  shall  be  absorbed 
aa  a  reasonable  oast  of  satisfying  the  Feder- 
al obllgaUon  to  the  State  of  North  DakoU 
and  therefore  will  be  nonreimbunable.  The 
costs,  already  expended,  for  these  features 
are  calculated  to  be  135.930,000.  If  the  fuU 
capadties  of  tluMe  project  features  are  uaed 
In  some  future  expansion  of  the  project, 
those  nonrelmbumble  costs  abould  be  reas- 
signed  to  purpoees  for  which  the  features 
are  used.  The  reimbunability  of  any  such 
features  will  be  reconsidered  at  that  time. 

(b)  The  oasts  of  oonstniction.  operation, 
maintenance,  and  repiacment  of  the 
Sheyenne  River  release  feature  and  water 
treatment  plant  will  be  nonreimlMirsabie. 
Cost  of  these  features  shall  lie  deemed  at- 
tributable to  meeting  requirements  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1000. 

Sac.  3.  The  irrigation  units  known  as 
Lucky  Mound.  Upper  Six  Mile  Credc,  and 
Fort  Yatea,  located  on  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Fort  Berthold  and  Stand- 
ing Rock  Indian  Reservations,  are  hereby 
authorised  as  a  part  of  the  Ptck-Slaan  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  Program  subject  to  the 
finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
IrrigabUlty  of  the  lands.  Repayment  for 
such  units  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
Leavitt  Act.  26  U.&C.  SMa. 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Municipal,  rural  industrial 
water  systems  constructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  part  of  the  Oarriaon  Di- 
version Units  sliall  utHlae  power  from  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Program, 
section  9  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1044. 
allocated  to  Irrigation,  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  the  paid  by  preference  customers,  for  the 
operation  of  such  systems. 

(b)  Repayment  assistance  for  the  munici- 
pal, rural  and  Industrial  water  systems  cap- 
ital costs  shall  be  provided  by  reassigning  a 
portion  of  the  irrigation  repajrment  assist- 
ance from  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River 
Basin  Program  allocated  to  the  Initial  Stage 
of  the  Oarrison  Diverson  Unit  This  repay- 
ment assistance  shall  be  provided,  if  neces- 
sary. In  order  that  the  monthly  family  cost 
for  municipal  water  is  no  more  than  $10 
higher  tluui  current  obligations,  or  the 
amount  needed  to  recover  the  costs  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  system, 
whichever  is  greater. 

(c)  Municipal,  rural  and  Industrial  water 
systems  constructed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  Oarriaon  Diversion  Unit  shall  Include 
systems  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Fort 
Berthold,  Standing  Ro^  and  Fort  Totten 
Indian  Reservations. 

Sbc.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
and  through  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  United  States,  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Oovemment  of 
Canada,  in  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  to  explore  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Blnational  Resource  Develop- 
ment Program.  Such  blnational  mechanism 
should  provide  for  a  cooperative  study,  by 
appropriate  agencies  and  Independent  enti- 
tles, to  define  ways  to  exchange  resources, 
including  water,  power,  minerals,  and  mar- 
kets to  meet  mutual  needs.  Additionally, 
prior  to  delivery  of  treated  Missouri  River 
water  into  the  Hudson  Bay  drainage  basin, 
the  officials  of  the  blnational  program 
should  request  a  comprehensive  Inventory 
of  fish  species  and  pathogens  present  In 
Manltoban  waters  to  be  conducted  by  an 
Indpendent  international  body  to  provide  a 
baseline  of  current  biota  conditions. 

Sbc.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  Is  Intended  to 
limit  or  expand  the  authorities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  except  as  expressly 
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stated  In  this  Act  in  regard  to  Uie  Oarrison 
Dhretson  Unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
River  Basin  Program.* 


DR.  WILLIAM  HADDON,  JR. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  with  sadness  that  I  note  the  death 
of  Dr.  William  EUiddon.  Jr..  on  BCarch 
4.  Bill  Haddon,  who  directed  the  In- 
surance Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
had  a  long  and  memorable  career  in 
the  field  of  automatlve  safety. 

Dr.  Haddon  was  bom  In  Orange,  NJ. 
After  serving  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  n.  he  attended  the  Maasa- 
chuaetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  Medical  School.  In  addition. 
Dr.  Haddon  received  a  masters  degree 
from  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health. 

For  10  years.  Bill  Haddon  served  in 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  where  he  studied  the  role  of  al- 
cohol on  automobUe  accidents.  Last 
year,  the  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  and  Dr.  Haddon  provided 
solid  research  which  bolstered  the  case 
for  a  uniform  minimum  drinking  age. 
It  was  a  great  satisfaction  for  me  to 
meet  Bill  Haddon  in  the  Rose  Garden 
of  the  White  House  when  the  Uniform 
Minimum  Drinking  Age  Act  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan 
last  July. 

Dr.  Haddon  appeared  with  me  on 
one  of  my  series  of  cable  TV  shovrs 
which  bring  news  of  public  Issues  to 
my  constituents  in  New  Jersey.  On 
that  program.  Dr.  Haddon  discussed 
his  research  in  auto  safety  which  had 
made  him  a  leading  expert  in  the  field 
particularly  as  regards  airbag  technol- 
ogy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  of  late 
many  news  accounts  of  the  public's 
new  awareness  of  the  dangers  of 
drunk  driving  and  auto  safety.  With- 
out a  doubt,  the  long  career  of  Dr. 
William  Haddon  is  in  part  responsible 
for  this  new  awareness.  Bill  Haddon 
had  a  passion  for  saving  lives.  Indeed, 
his  life  and  career  made  a  major  dif- 
ference in  reducing  death  and  injury 
on  our  Nation's  highways.* 


PEOPLE:  A  KEY  TO  IMPROVED 
DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  year.  I  have  chaired  numerous 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Task  Force  on  Select- 
ed Defense  Procurement  Matters.  We 
have  tried  to  examine  many  aspects  of 
the  defense  acquisition  system  in 
order  to  make  the  system  more  effi- 
cient. 

We  must  achieve  the  highest  possi- 
ble efficiency  in  the  acquisition  of 
weapon  systems.  We  already  have  had 
signs  this  week  that  defense  funding 
will  be  considerably  less  than  the 
levels  requested  by  the  President.  The 
threat  we  face  from  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  diminishing,  however.  If  we  are 


to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
within  available  resources,  we  must 
get  the  maximum  return  for  the  tax 
dollars  spent  on  national  security. 

During  the  course  of  the  task  force 
hearings  on  defense  acquisition,  we 
have  explored  many  different  ap- 
proaches to  changing  the  way  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  bujrs  weapon  sys- 
tems, spares  and  other  equipment. 
Last  year,  the  task  force  approved  leg- 
islation that  made  substantial  changes 
in  defense  acquisition  provisions.  We 
will  continue  to  review  acquisition 
laws  and  regulations  over  the  next  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  change  any 
law  we  like,  but  if  we  do  not  have 
qualified  professional  people  in  the 
system,  we  cannot  achieve  very  much. 
Any  organization  is  only  as  good  as 
the  people  In  it.  The  defense  procure- 
ment process  is  no  exception. 

We  held  a  task  force  hearing  on  the 
career  development  of  our  acquisition 
work  force  last  December.  As  a  result 
of  that  hearing  and  private  meetings 
with  policy  experts.  I  have  proposed  to 
explore  ways  to  improve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  acquisition  professionals 
in  the  context  of  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  1986. 

On  Monday,  BCarch  11,  our  newly 
formed  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Policy  plans  to  examine  this 
issue  in  greater  detail.  We  will  seek  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions: 

Are  the  services  developing  formal 
qualifications  and  career  paths  for  se- 
lection to  program  management  posi- 
tions? 

Do  military  officers  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  specialize  In  the  acquisition 
management  field  at  an  early  enough 
point  in  their  career? 

Do  we  need  more  formal  career  and 
management  development  programs 
for  military  and  civilian  contracting 
officers? 

We  also  plan  to  look  at  the  system 
for  competing  with  the  private  sector 
for  quality  entry  level  civilian  acquisi- 
tion people.  Recently  we  did  away 
with  the  pace  examination  as  a  means 
of  channeling  college  graduates  into 
career  positions.  We  now  recruit  using 
the  schedule  B  process,  which  provides 
very  little  in  the  way  of  definite  career 
opportunities. 

How  do  we  increase  the  attraction  of 
a  civilian  procurement  management 
career  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense? 

Are  we  paying  an  unacceptable  cost 
by  relying  on  the  schedule  B  process? 

We  do  have  the  procurement  intern 
program  as  an  additional  recruiting 
tool,  but  do  we  have  a  clear  imder- 
standing  of  how  well  this  program  will 
meet  our  growing  personnel  resource 
requirements  in  the  coming  years? 

Mr.  President,  clearly  we  must  focus 
more  attention  on  the  problem  of  en- 
suring that  our  defense  acquisition 
managers,  whether  civilian  or  military. 


have  the  training,  the  experience  and 
the  motivation  to  carry  out  their  very 
critical  function.  The  demand  for 
gre»ter  accountability  and  control 
within  the  defense  procurement 
system  will  require  not  only  an  in- 
crease in  the  degree  of  proficiency,  but 
also  in  the  numbers  of  qualified  pro- 
curement managers. 

Our  subcommittee  must  begin  its 
woiit  now  if  the  Congress  Is  to  develop 
the  proper  oversight  role  in  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  this  vital 
professional  work  force.* 


IRISHMEN  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  on  March  17,  the  feast  day  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland, 
the  Irish  of  Philadelphia,  as.  indeed, 
the  Irish  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 
entire  world,  rejoice  in  their  heritage 
and  proclaim  the  glory  of  the  Gael 
and  his  love  of  freedom,  honor,  and 
good  fellowship.  Certainly  not  the 
least  in  leading  this  tribute  to  Ireland, 
the  Celts  and  things  Celtic  is  the  Irish 
Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  events  the  society  holds 
during  this  festive  period  is  an  annual 
dinner  at  which  the  society  honors 
one  or  more  of  its  own  as  "Irishman  of 
the  Year."  In  this  year  of  1985,  the  so- 
ciety has  chosen  as  its  honorees  two 
Judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Philadelphia.  President  Judge 
Edward  J.  Bradley  and  Judge  Edward 
J.  Blake.  These  distinguished  Jurists 
and  sons  of  Erin  are  eminently  deserv- 
ing of  this  honor. 

A  native  Philadelphian.  Judge  Brad- 
ley was  appointed  to  the  bench  in  1965 
and  was  elected  by  his  colleagues  as 
president  Judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  1975.  a  post  to  which 
he  was  reelected  to  a  second  5-year 
term  in  1980.  In  October  1980.  he  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Pennsylva- 
nian  Award.  Having  spent  a  lifetime  in 
public  service.  Judge  Bradley  ctirrent- 
ly  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 
and  on  the  advisory  council  of  the  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  He  is 
also  active  in  many  Judicial,  legal,  fra- 
ternal, and  other  charitable  endeavors. 

Also  bom.  reared  and  educated  in 
Philadelphia.  Judge  Blake  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  1971  and  won  reelec- 
tion to  10-year  terms  in  1973  and  1983. 
Prior  to  his  Judicial  appointment,  he 
served  admirably  as  court  administra- 
tor for  the  court  of  conunon  pleas  and 
quarter  sessions.  He  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  innumerable  Ju- 
dicial, educational,  fraternal  and  char- 
itable causes. 

Aside  from  their  common  careers  in 
the  law  and  the  Judiciary,  both  Judge 
Bradley  and  Judge  Blake  share  a 
common  heritage.  They  are  Irish.  And 
they  are  proud  of  being  Irish.  Not  in 
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the  chauvinistic  sense,  to  the  deroga- 
tion of  other  ethnic  groups:  but  in  the 
best  sense,  in  seeUns  and  proclaimins 
what  is  best  in  Irish  art,  culture  and 
history. 

The  educated  world  is  well  aware  of 
the  wit,  the  intellect  and  the  poetic 
bent  of  the  Irish  and  is  grateful  for 
their  contributions  to  world  culture. 
Judge  Bradley  and  Judge  Blake,  as 
outstanding  Irish  Americans  and  enco- 
miasts of  Irish  culture,  have  done 
much  to  further  this  appreciation. 
They  deserve  the  honor  accorded 
them  by  the  Irish  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.* 


UMI 


m  REMEMBRANCE  OF  BLOODY 
SUNDAY 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
observing  an  important  anniversary  of 
which  every  American  should  be 
aware.  While  parts  of  the  story  we 
commemorate  are  not  pleasant,  it  is 
important  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
significance  of  the  events  which  tran- 
spired on  the  Edmund  Pettus  Bridge 
in  Selma,  AL,  20  years  ago  today.  Out 
of  that  incident,  events  were  set  in 
motion  which  led  directly  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
and.  in  the  process,  helped  to  liberate 
this  Nation. 

Twenty  years  ago.  black  Americans 
did  not  enjoy  the  unfettered  right  to 
vote.  The  promise  of  participatory  de- 
mocracy rang  hollow  to  the  masses  of 
black  citizens.  A  combination  of  State 
laws  and  vicious  local  practices  result- 
ed in  widespread  disenfranchisement. 
In  many  Southern  States— blacks  and 
impoverished  whites  as  well— were 
subjected  to  obstacles  like  the  poll  tax 
and  literacy  test.  Intimidation  was 
widespread.  Far  too  often,  the  price 
for  challenging  the  status  quo  was  fire 
hoses,  electric  cattle  prods  and  in  the 
case  of  Jlmmie  Lee  Jackson  and  count- 
less others— even  death. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  the 
Dallas  County  Voters  League,  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee and  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  selected  Selma. 
AL,  as  the  site  of  the  direct-action 
campaign  to  win  for  southern  blacks 
the  unobstructed  right  to  vote. 

On  Sunday.  March  7.  1965.  a  march 
was  held  to  protest  the  denial  of 
voting  rights.  As  a  disciplined  column 
of  600  marchers  reached  the  Pettus 
Bridge,  they  were  met  by  heavily 
armed  contingents  of  local  police  and 
the  Alabama  Highway  Patrol,  some  of 
whom  were  mounted  on  horseback. 

What  happened  next.  Mr.  President, 
is  well  known  to  even  the  most  casual 
student  of  contemporary  American 
history.  The  police  charged  into  the 
men,  women,  and  children  gathered  on 
the  bridge  with  military  ferocity.  Tear 
gas  was  fired.  Bull  whips  and  rubber 
tubing  wrapped  In  barbed  wire  were 
used.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  ambush. 


at  least  70  of  the  marchers  were  hospi- 
talized and  an  equal  nimiber  were 
treated  at  the  Brown  Chapel  A.M.E. 
Church  for  their  injuries. 

In  describing  the  brutality  to  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  said  that: 

*  *  *  at  tlmea  history  and  fate  met  at  a 
single  time  in  a  sinsle  place  to  shape  a  turn- 
Ins  point  in  man's  unending  search  for  free- 
dom. So  It  was  at  Lexlncton  and  Concord. 
So  it  was  a  century  ago  at  Appomattox.  So 
it  was  *  *  *  In  Selma.  AL. 

And  so  it  was,  Mr.  President.  For  the 
nationwide  revulsion  at  bloody  Sunday 
led  to  a  subsequent  march  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery  that  drew  thousands 
of  Americans  of  good  will  from  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 
All  were  gathered  to  demand  that 
every  American,  regardless  of  color,  be 
allowed  to  realize  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote.  Upon 
arrival  in  Montgomery.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  stmunarized  the  pur- 
pose of  the  march  with  his  tjrplcal  elo- 
quence. He  said  in  part,  that: 

We  must  come  to  see  that  the  end  we  seek 
is  a  society  at  peace  with  itself,  a  society 
that  can  live  with  its  conscience.  That  will 
be  the  day  not  of  the  white  man,  not  of  the 
black  man.  That  will  be  the  day  of  man  as 
man  *  *  *  How  long  will  it  take?  I  come  to 
say  to  you  •  •  •  however  difficult  the 
moment,  however,  frustratins  the  hour,  it 
will  not  be  long.  Because  truth  pressed  to 
earth  will  rise  again.  How  long?  Not  long, 
because  no  lie  can  live  forever.  How  long? 
Not  long,  because  you  reap  what  you  sow. 
How  long?  Not  long,  because  the  arc  of  the 
moral  universe  is  long,  but  it  bends  toward 
Justice. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  that  event  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  bom.  The  bene- 
ficial results  of  that  law  are  felt  to  this 
day.  It  is  because  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  that  there  is  a  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  It  is  because  of  the  pro- 
tections afforded  by  that  law,  that 
Hispanic-Americans  now  have  a  voice 
in  national  affairs.  And  it  is  because 
all  Americans  can  now  participate  in 
the  process,  that  we  recently  saw  a 
woman  nominated  for  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  land. 

It  is  important  that  we  recall  Bloody 
Sunday,  Mr.  President.  In  so  doing,  we 
can  Justifiably  be  proud  of  how  far  we 
have  come  as  a  nation.  Likewise,  we 
can  recognize  how  far  we  have  yet  to 
travel  on  the  road  to  true  brotherhood 
and  equality.  We  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves. We  still  have  vistas  to  conquer. 

Finally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
note  that  in  addition  to  Jlmmie  Lee 
Jackson,  two  other  Americans  died  in 
the  course  of  the  Selma  campaign. 
Rev.  James  Reeb.  a  Boston  minister 
and  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo.  a  Detroit 
housewife,  both  gave  their  lives  in  the 
struggle  for  Justice  and  hmnan  rights. 

It  is  because  of  their  sacrifice — and 
those  of  the  marchers  who  gather 
today  in  Montgomery  to  remember 
what  happened  on  an  otherwise  undis- 
tinguished highway  bridge— that  free- 


dom and  democracy  have  been  made  a 
bit  more  real  to  all  Americans.* 


GOOD  GROOMING  MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr.  President,  his- 
torically the  month  of  April  has  been 
designated  by  the  fabric  care  industry 
as  "Good  Grooming  Month."  During 
this  time  each  year,  the  Industry  un- 
dertakes an  effort  to  advise  the  public 
of  the  need  for  a  high  standard  of  care 
in  their  clothing  and  household  items. 
The  industry  has  enlisted  the  aid  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  bring 
public  attention  to  the  proper  care  of 
their  goods,  the  need  for  quality  serv- 
ice, and  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment in  the  proper  disposal  of  chemi- 
cal wastes. 

This  year,  the  Neighborhood  Clean- 
ers' Association,  which  is  headquar- 
tered in  New  York  and  represents 
members  from  the  States  of  New 
Jersey.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island. 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  Florida. 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  and  New  York, 
is  beginning  its  new  campaign  duriitg 
"Good  Grooming  Month."  The  Neigh- 
borhood Cleaners'  Association, 
through  its  3,700  members,  is  launch- 
ing an  effort,  in  conjunction  with 
"The  People's  Campaign,"  to  help 
groom  an  American  symbol,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  association  is 
asking  each  of  its  members  to  make  a 
personal  contribution  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty/ElUs  Island  Foundation. 
Then,  they  are  going  to  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing campaign  by  developing  post- 
ers, ads,  and  other  materials  for  their 
members  to  provide  to  customers. 
They  are  also  urging  all  members  of 
the  industry  to  participate  in  this 
worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  advise  my  colleagues  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Neighborhood 
Cleaners'  Association  and  its  members 
who  professionally  operate  neighbor- 
hood establishments,  and  to  commend 
them  for  their  efforts  to  seek  contri- 
butions for  the  proper  grooming  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  It  is  private  sector 
initiatives  such  as  this  one  that  make 
America  as  great  as  it  is  today. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


COBfMEMORATING  THE  CENTEN- 
NIAL OP  THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

*  Ux.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  Centennial  of  the  South 
Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Technolo- 
gy. On  March  7.  1885.  the  territorial 
legislature  passed  legislation  estabish- 
ing  a  school  which  would  gain  world- 
wide repute  as  one  of  the  finest 
mining  and  technology  schools  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 
is  noted  for  its  research  programs.  The 


Institute  of  Atomq>heric  Sciences, 
which  pioneered  work  on  weather 
modification  is  also  studing  air  quality 
monitoring  and  pollution  effects  on 
precipitation.  The  Mining  and  Mineral 
Resources  and  Research  Institute  was 
established  in  1978  and  offers  training 
and  research  in  mining,  mineral  re- 
sources and  minerals  development. 

In  true  South  Dakota  fashion, 
SDSMJ^  also  provides  a  variety  of 
community  programs  to  the  people  of 
Rapid  City  and  the  Black  Hills.  Con- 
tinuing education  courses,  confer- 
ences, workshops,  and  lectures  are 
held  throughout  the  year.  Tech  also 
offers  a  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
program  aimed  at  increasing  interest 
in  math  and  science  careers.  The  Visit- 
ing Scientist  Program,  a  free  service  to 
schools  and  fimded  by  local  business- 
es, provides  speakers  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  Over  8,000  students  are  reached 
each  year  by  these  valuable  programs. 

The  acclaimed  Museum  of  Geology 
is  visited  by  60,000  people  each  year. 
Thousands  of  specimens  pertaining  to 
mineralogy  and  paleontology  are  on 
display  to  the  public. 

We  in  South  Dakota  are  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology— its  officials, 
faculty,  staff,  and  students,  and  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  look 
back  on  the  last  100  years  with  pride 
and  forward  to  challenges  of  the  next 
100  years  with  eager  anticipation. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
RccoRO  an  article  appearing  in  the 
January  1985.  Rapid  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Investment  Report  saluting 
Tech's  Centennial. 
Covn  Story:  RAFnt  Citt  Salutb  "Tbcr's" 

CaiilKlllilAL 

Dakota  School  of  Blines  was  established 
March  7.  1885  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature.  Rapid  City  was  then  a  mere 
nine  years  old,  and  could  be  reached  only  by 
horseback  or  stagecoach. 

A  bill  had  been  introduced  In  1883  for  a 
school  of  mines,  but  the  governor  vetoed  it. 
The  cause  did  not  die,  and  the  1885  bill 
passed  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Pierce. 
Land  was  secured  and  the  cornerstone  for 
the  first  buUdins  was  dedicated  on  Ausust 
19.  1885. 

Franklin  R.  Carpenter  was  hired  as  first 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  In  December  1888,  and 
classes  officially  began  Monday,  February 
31,  1887,  with  high  hopes  and  strong  com- 
munity support. 

But  success  was  slow  in  coming.  Neither 
faculty  nor  students  were  anxiotis  to'oome 
to  such  a  remote  area.  With  statehood  in 
1889,  the  school  became  South  Dakota 
School  of  Mines.  Although  the  school  was 
gaining  in  respect  for  scientific  work  and 
publications,  enrollment  did  not  increase. 

After  the  1890  commencement,  the  newly- 
established  Board  of  Regents  ordered  that 
no  present  faculty  be  retained.  That  fall, 
school  started  with  new  faculty,  few  stu- 
dents, and  little  funding.  There  were  no 
graiduates  for  the  next  10  years. 

The  school  began  to  make  some  headway 
by  the  turn  to  the  century,  and  enrollment 
slowly  grew.  Dedicated  faculty  specialized 
areas  of  expertise. 


The  lint  licensed  radio  station  in  the. 
state,  WCAT,  began  at  the  school  in  1911, 
and  a  huge  "M"  was  constructed  on  Cowboy 
Hill  in  1912. 

A  real  period  of  growth  came  after  World 
War  I.  when  it  became  evident  that  technol- 
ogy was  the  way  of  the  future.  There  were 
more  students  with  greater  dedication  to 
their  alma  mater.  The  first  issue  of  the 
alumni  newsletter.  "The  Hardrock."  was 
printed  in  1984  by  Dr.  Guy  E.  March,  a  man 
who  continued  to  lead  a  strong  alumni 
group  until  his  death  in  1981. 

World  War  II  was  called  a  "war  of  tech- 
nology", and  in  1943  the  school  officially 
became  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology  to  signify  that  it  had  moved  far 
beyond  its  original  purpose  as  a  school  for 
miners  and  had  grown  to  encompass  many 
other  areas  of  engineering  and  the  sciences. 

Enrollment  surged  after  the  war,  and  that 
growth  continued  into  the  "Space  Age"  and 
the  "Computer  Age",  except  for  a  slight  de- 
cline in  the  early  1970's.  FoUowlng  the  Viet- 
nam war,  more  veterans  enrolled,  more 
women  enrolled,  and  a  greater  emphasis  was 
placed  on  research  and  high  teduMlogy 
fields. 

As  we  enter  our  Centennial  year  celebra- 
tion. SDSM&^T  boasts  nearly  3.000  students 
and  offers  degrees  in  seven  engineering  pro- 
grama  and  seven  science  diadpllnes,  with 
supporting  instruction  in  other  areas.  EIx- 
panded  emphasis  is  placed  on  continuing 
education,  research,  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity. During  fiscal  year  1983,  research 
expenditures  reached  nearly  $2  million. 

Looking  to  the  future.  SDeM&fT  has  im- 
plemented a  program.  Education  for  Iimo- 
vation  and  Productivity,  which  will  focus  on 
many  areas  of  high  technology,  including 
the  microprocessor.  Research  and  training 
continues  in  the  areas  of  energy,  the  envi- 
ronment, and  mineral  development. 

From  a  one-building  school  in  a  tiny  gold 
rush  town.  SDSM^cT  has  grown  to  an  out- 
standing engineering  and  science  college 
that  has  highly  successful  graduates  placed 
throughout  the  world.  Not  long  ago, 
SD8MAT  was  cited  by  the  national  maga- 
slne  as  one  of  only  40  colleges  in  the  nation 
that  offers  top  education  for  an  affordable 
price.* 


ADVOCACY  CENTER  FOR 
TEACHERS 

*  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
much  public  attention  has  been  direct- 
ed and  much  has  been  said,  both  in  my 
State  of  Arkansas  and  nationwide, 
about  problems  in  public  education 
and  what  we  should  do  to  solve  them. 
The  University  of  Arkansas  at  Pine 
Bluff  has  developed  an  innovative  ap- 
proach specifically  aimed  at  assisting 
minority  educators  and  students  in  Ar- 
kansas to  develop  their  skills  and  abili- 
ties, and  it  is  a  program  which  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  and  share 
with  the  educational  communities  in 
their  own  States.  The  following  article 
appeared  in  the  January  31,  1985,  edi- 
tion of  the  Aiicansas  Democrat  and  de- 
tails the  establishment  of  the  Advoca- 
cy Center  for  Equity  and  Excellence  in 
Teacher  Education.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
The  article  f  oUows: 


DAPB  PtAira  Advocacy  CKiiTm  roi 
Tkachbu 

(By  David  Ivers) 

Pim  BLurr.— The  divUk»  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Pine  Bluff  is 
breaking  new  ground  once  again,  this  time 
with  the  establishment  of  an  Advocacy 
Center  for  Equity  and  Excellence  in  Teach- 
er Education. 

The  university  decided  this  week  to  pro- 
vide lot  the  center  with  a  grant  of  $25,000 
out  of  the  unlverrity's  enhancement  mtmey 
from  the  state  Department  of  Hl^ier  Edu- 
cation. The  program  is  designed  primarily 
to  address  the  poor  showing  of  blacks  oo 
standardized  tests. 

"The  key  thing  is— yes.  the  examinations 
are  hurting,  but  we  are  trying  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  turn  things  around."  Dr. 
George  Antonelli,  dean  of  the  division  of 
education  and  author  of  the  grant  proposal, 
said  in  an  interview  Wednesday.  The  center 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  as  far  as  Anton- 
elli knows. 

In  another  move  to  Improve  education, 
DAPB  announced  in  October  it  would  estab- 
lish a  warranty  program  for  teachers  who 
graduate  from  the  university.  University  of- 
ficials said  that  if  teachers  it  graduates  have 
any  problems  when  they  begin  work.  UAPB 
will  help  the  teachers  overcome  their  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  Advocacy  Center  has  seven  objec- 
tives, which,  in  suit,  are  designed  to  en- 
hance the  status  of  blacks  In  post-secondary 
education,  increase  the  numbers  of  black 
teachers  and  improve  the  performance  of 
black  students  and  teachers. 

The  focus  of  the  center's  programs  will  be 
free  workshops  for  teachers,  students  and 
parents  in  Southeast  Aricansas.  The  work- 
shops will  deal  with  matters  such  as  test- 
taldng.  study  skills,  and  gifted  and  talented 
programs. 

"For  too  long  people  have  utilized  tests  as 
instruments  .  .  .  that  measure  aptitudes  as 
opposed  to  instruments  that  measure 
achievements."  Antonelli  said.  Many  people 
argue  that  a  person  cannot  study  for  apti- 
tude tests,  but  Antonelli  says  that  even  IQ 
tests  do  not  measure  only  aptitude.  "I  don't 
believe  there's  a  test  made  by  anyone  that 
can't  be  studied  for,"  he  said. 

The  primary  reasons  for  poor  perform- 
ance among  blacks,  he  said,  is  a  lack  of  prep- 
aration and  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  undv- 
standing  tests  and  taking  them. 

Educators  can  work  on  the  problems  at 
the  college  level,  he  said,  but  "the  first  place 
to  receive  the  major  reform  movement  is 
where  they  receive  the  initial  learning." 

By  improving  the  skills  of  black  children. 
Antonelli  also  hopes  the  center  will  be  doing 
something  to  stop  a  dramatic  decrease  in 
the  number  of  black  teachers  predicted  na- 
tionwide. 

As  for  gifted  and  talented  students,  An- 
toneUl's  plan  is  to  see  that  expectations  for 
black  children  are  raised:  "A  lot  of  black 
students  receive  watered-down  ciuriculum. 
They  aren't  expected  to  perform  well"— and 
thus  they  don't,  he  said. 

The  center  is  designed  to  help  not  Just 
chOdren.  but  teachers  who,  in  Arkansas, 
must  give  and  take  tests  both.  And  work- 
shops will  show  parents  how  they  can  help 
their  chOdren  leain  to  take  tests. 

"I  know  it's  ambitious,  but  we're  going  to 
give  it  a  try,"  Antonelli  said.* 
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COP-KILLER  BULLETS 


•  Ifr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  recently  cosponsored 
S.  104,  the  "cop-killer  biiUets"  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  l8  vital  to  the  protection 
of  our  law  enforcement  officials  and  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  move  qulclc- 
ly  to  pass  S.  104. 

This  legislation  would  ban  the  man- 
ufacture and  importation  of  armor- 
piercing  ammunition,  which  is  capable 
of  piercing  the  bullet  proof  vests  worn 
by  police,  except  for  exportation  pur- 
poses or  for  use  by  the  n.S.  Govern- 
ment. S.  104  is  identical  to  S.  2766  of 
the  98th  Congress,  which  was  cospon- 
sored by  almost  every  Senator  and  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  With  that  history.  I 
believe  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, under  the  fine  leadership  of  one 
of  the  bill's  sponsors.  Senator  Thuh- 
MOHD.  will  give  this  Important  bill  the 
high  priority  it  deserves. 

Armor-piercing  ammunition  was  the 
subject  of  numerous  hearings  before 
the  Criminal  Law  Subcommittee.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  complex  problem  of 
formulating  a  definition  of  exactly 
what  constitutes  an  armor-piercing 
bullet,  as  well  as  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  law-abiding  hunt- 
ers, would  be  unresolvable. 

Fortunately,  all  parties  realized  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  finally 
agreed  to  a  definition  which  strikes  an 
adequate  balance  between  the  compet- 
ing interests.  Indeed,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  Handgim  Con- 
trol Inc..  two  organizations  which 
rarely  agree,  have  both  announced 
their  support  for  S.  104.  In  addition, 
numerous  police  organizations,  and 
the  Reagan  administration,  have  also 
announced  their  support. 

Armor-piercing  ammunition  is  de- 
fined in  S.  104  as  a  solid  proJectUe,  or 
projectile  core,  which  Is  constructed 
from  specified  metals,  such  as  tung- 
sten, brass,  bronze,  or  depleted  urani- 
um. It  excludes  from  this  definition 
other  projectiles  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  pri- 
marily intended  for  legitimate  sport- 
ing purposes. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  severe 
restrictions  upon  the  manufacture  and 
Importation  of  these  bullets  are  S. 
104's  strict  penalties  for  criminals 
using  or  carrying  them  during  the 
commission  of  a  violent  felony. 
Anyone  found  guilty  of  carrying  or 
using  these  bullets  during  a  violent 
crime  will  be  given  a  mlnimtim  manda- 
tory sentence  of  5  years,  in  addition  to 
the  original  sentence  for  the  crime 
itself.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  S.  104 
will  strengthen  these  same  provisions 
which  became  law  as  part  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  a  deep  remorse 
that  anything  should  ever  be  called  a 
cop  killer.  Unforttmately.  these  de- 
structive devices  do  exist,  they  are 


being  used,  and  they  are  endangering 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  police  offi- 
cers who  perform  their  hazardous 
duties  under  the  protection  of  bullet 
proof  vests.  It  is  imperative  that  we  In 
the  Congress  enact  laws  to  protect  the 
police  officers  who  risk  their  lives  for 
the  security  of  our  families,  homes, 
and  businesses:  I  therefore  urge 
prompt  consideration  and  passage  of 
S.  104.* 


A    MAN    FOR    ALL    SEASONS— O. 
RAY     ARNETT.     NRA'S    NEWLY 
ELECTED       EXECUTIVE       VICE 
PRESIDENT 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Ftesident.  I  do 
not  think  any  man.  woman  or  child  in 
this  country  does  not  know  that  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
is  the  champion  of  hunters  and  sports- 
men and  the  defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  especially 
the  second  amendment  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms. 

Last  month,  the  NRA  chose  a  succes- 
sor to  Harlon  B.  Carter,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  NRA  who  announced 
his  retirement  at  the  mid-year  NRA 
board  of  directors  meeting. 

Harlon  Carter  has  been  an  NRA 
member  for  nearly  50  years.  He  estab- 
lished the  Institute  for  Legislative 
Action  and  became  its  first  director, 
before  serving  for  8  years  as  the  execu- 
tive vice  president.  He  will  continue  to 
serve  the  NRA  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  will  serve  on  the  association's  ex- 
ecutive cotuicil. 

Mr.  President,  you  notice  that  I  very 
expUcitly  said  the  NRA  would  choose 
a  "successor"  to  Harlon  Carter,  not 
"replace '  Harlon  Carter.  As  anyone 
who  knows  or  has  worked  with  Harlon 
would  admit,  he  is  irreplaceable.  In 
every  sense  he  was  the  ideal  adminis- 
torator  and  leader  of  the  3.000.000 
member  association.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  the  thousands  who  at 
this  time,  are  paying  homage  to 
Harlon.  We  all  know  that  any  praise 
we  give  will  be  small  compared  to  his 
outstanding  contributions. 

After  interviewing  nearly  100  candi- 
dates, the  NRA  board  of  directors 
unanimously  elected  G.  Ray  Amett  to 
succeed  Harlon  B.  Carter  as  the  new 
executive  vice  president  of  the  NRA. 

O.  Ray  Amett  is  a  man  of  science, 
learning,  and  skill.  His  knowledge  and 
experience  have  won  for  him  interna- 
tional recognition  as  a  hunting  and 
wildlife  conservation  authority.  Like 
many  men  of  accomplishment,  he  is 
imaff ected  and  unassuming. 

Amett  recently  resigned  from  his 
position  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Pish.  Wildlife  and  Parks. 
He  was  appointed  to  that  position  by 
President  Reagan  early  in  1981. 

Mr.  President.  Ray  Amett  is  a  man 
of  sound  administrative  and  keen  leg- 
islative ability.  He  is  a  man  of  vitality 
leading  a  vital  association  in  pursuit  of 


its  legislative  goals.  He  is  further,  no 
stranger  to  Capitol  Hill.  He  has  testi- 
fied before  our  committees  and  sub- 
committees, briefed  Senators  on 
proper  wildlife  management  and  con- 
servation and  parks  issues,  and  broken 
bread  with  many  of  those  seated 
before  me. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Ray.  note 
that  he  is  an  uncompromising  defend- 
er of  the  second  amendment,  a  strong 
supporter  of  hunting  rights,  and  is  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  continued 
growth  of  a  larger  and  ever  more  pow- 
erful NRA  membership  dedicated  to 
fighting  for  its  beUefs. 

Under  Ray  Amett's  leadership  the 
NRA  can  look  forward  to  a  bright 
f utiu«  and  increased  legislative  success 
for  the  association. 

Mr.  President.  Ray  Amett.  like  his 
predecessor,  is  "A  man  for  all  sea- 
sons." He  represents  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  Judgment,  imagination,  immu- 
nity to  pressure  and  fidelity  to  truth. 
Let  us  all  Join  in  wishing  him  con- 
gratulations on  his  new  venture.* 


RECOGNITION  OP  ROBIN  H. 
WILSON 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  Robin  H. 
Wilson,  an  indivldiial  whose  efforts 
have  vastly  improved  the  quality  of 
life  for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  who  use  the  Nation's  largest 
commuter  railroad,  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  [LIRR]. 

Robin  Wilson  became  the  president 
of  the  LIRR  over  3%  years  ago  and 
initiated  a  comprehensive  program  to 
modernize  the  commuter  railroad's 
aging  infrastructure,  with  the  goal  of 
providing  more  reliable,  efficient  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan region.  He  has  successfully 
applied  private  sector  business  princi- 
ples in  this  $1.1  billion  rehabillUtion 
effort,  as  well  as  in  the  daily  oper- 
ations of  the  LIRR.  Mr.  Wilson's  di- 
verse management  skills  and  keen 
sense  of  professionalism  have  set  the 
standard  by  which  we  may  measure 
other  transit  executives. 

I  bring  this  individual  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause I  believe  that  It  is  important  for 
us  to  recognize  those  who  make  signif- 
icant contributions  in  the  critical  area 
of  mass  transit.  We  must  encourage 
others  to  follow  Robin  Wilson's  fine 
example. 

Robin  Wilson  enriches  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  him.  and  he  leaves  the  LIRR 
a  better  railroad  because  of  his  vision 
and  tireless  efforts.  I  am  certain  that 
he  will  have  many  more  successes  in 
the  future.* 


STAN  D.  ARNOLD  RETIRINO 

•  Mr.  LEVIN,  lb.  President,  on  March 
27.  1985.  Stan  D.  Amold  will  be  hon- 
ored by  his  family,  friends,  and  col- 
leagues at  a  retirement  dinner-dance 
to  benefit  the  restoration  of  Most 
Holy  Trinity  Church.  It  is  most  appro- 
priate that  Stan  Amold  be  recognized 
on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  so  tjrpical  of 
this  man  to  let  that  recognition  bene- 
fit a  worthy  cause. 

Stan  Amold  was  bom  in  Kentucky 
62  years  ago.  However,  his  family 
moved  to  Detroit  when  he  was  very 
young.  He  was  orphaned  at  the  age  of 
6.  and  raised  by  an  older  sister  and  her 
husband.  Stan  attended  grade  school 
at  St.  Francis  Home  for  Bojrs.  where 
he  now  sits  on  the  board  of  directors. 
He  completed  his  education  by  attend- 
ing Clarenceville  High  School  and  the 
University  of  Detroit. 

Stan  Amold  began  his  career  as  an 
apprentice  metal  lather  but  soon 
Joined  the  U.S.  Marine  Corp  serving 
from  1941  to  1946  and  participated  in 
foiu"  major  campaigns  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Upon  return  to  civilian  life,  he  start- 
ed a  career  in  the  organized  labor 
movement,  serving  in  many  capacities: 
business  representative  and  business 
manager,  international  representative, 
international  vice  president  and  in  his 
present  position  as  secretary  treasurer 
of  the  Michigan  Building  Trades 
Council  for  the  past  24  years. 

Stan  has  served  on  many  boards, 
commissions,  and  councils.  The  people 
who  appointed  him  have  included 
Michigan  Oovemors  Romney.  Milli- 
ken.  and  Blanchard.  and  Presidents 
Nixon.  Carter,  and  Reagan.  Among 
those  appointments,  to  mention  a  few: 
the  Oovemor's  Occupational  Safety 
Standards  Task  Force.  Construction 
Safety  Commission.  Residential  Build- 
er's Licensing  Board.  Worker's  Com- 
pensations Legislation  Study  Commit- 
tee. Oovemor's  Task  Force  on  Eco- 
nomic Development.  Michigan  State 
Housing  Development  Authority,  and 
the  Advisory  Council  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  that  presented  a 
minority  report  on  Medicare  before 
Congress. 

Aside  from  his  professional  interests, 
Stan  Amold  has  served  tirelessly  in 
commimity  affairs  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. In  addition  to  the  St. 
Francis  Home  for  Boys,  he  has  sup- 
ported the  Boys  Town  of  Italy  and  is 
currentiy  actively  involved  with  the 
committee  to  restore  Most  Holy  Trini- 
ty Church  in  Detroit. 

I  am  pleased  to  cite  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  continuing  service  of 
Stan  D.  Arnold.  I  am  honored  to  Join 
with  so  many  others  in  wishing  this 
good  friend  and  great  citizen  peace, 
good  health,  and  fulfillment  in  his  re- 
tirement.* 


NA'nONAL  WOMEN'S  HISTORY 
WEEK 

•  Bdr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
truly  a  pleasure  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  measure  which  the  Senate  passed 
yesterday,  designating  the.  week  of 
March  3  as  National  Women's  History 
Week. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know.  tomor- 
row—March 8— is  celebrated  all  over 
the  world  as  International  Women's 
I^,  a  day  when  families,  coworkers, 
and  friends  pause  to  honor  the  impor- 
tant women  in  their  lives.  Thus  it  is 
fitting  for  us  to  set  this  week  aside  to 
honor  those  women  that  have  made 
their  mark  on  our  collective  exi>eri- 
ence  as  a  nation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  names  and 
accomplishments  of  many  of  these 
women  have  been  lost  to  posterity. 
The  actual  historical  record  docu- 
ments but  a  small  portion  of  the  con- 
tributions women  have  made,  as  lead- 
ers in  the  fields  of  science,  education, 
religion,  medicine,  government,  and 
the  arts.  Many  other  achievements  by 
women  remain  unknown  and  unrecog- 
nized. 

Given  the  bias  of  historiography,  it 
follows  that  the  women  whose  names 
do  remain  to  us  must  have  been  truly 
exceptional  individuals.  I'd  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  two  such 
women,  both  Rhode  Islanders. 

A  prominent  member  of  both  the 
women's  suffrage  movement  and  the 
antislavery  movement.  Elizabeth 
Buffum  Chace  of  Providence  and 
Smlthfield.  RI  dedicated  her  94  years 
to  these  two  causes.  She  became  active 
in  the  abolitionist  cause  at  an  early 
age.  and  in  1840  established  an  under- 
ground railroad  station  in  Valley  FaUs. 
RI.  Throughout  this  period.  Mrs. 
Chase  served  as  the  agent  of  the  New 
England  Antislavery  Society,  arrang- 
ing meetings  and  giving  valued  counsel 
to  its  officers. 

At  the  same  time,  she  was  working 
ardently  for  women's  suffrage — writ- 
ing, speaking  and  securing  petitions 
for  legislative  action.  She  was  a  spon- 
sor of  the  1850  Women's  Rights  Con- 
vention in  Worcester.  MA.  and  in  1868. 
Joined  with  Paulina  Davis  in  organiz- 
ing the  Rhode  Island  Women's  Suf- 
frage Association.  She  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  group  imtil  her  death  in 
1899.  and  was  for  many  years  an  offi- 
cer of  the  national  Women's  Suffrage 
Association  as  welL 

Broader  humanitarian  concerns  and 
a  mind  for  reform  led  her  into  other 
areas  of  activity.  In  1870.  she  secured 
passage  of  a  State  law  requiring  that 
aU  correctional  institutions  for  women 
and  children  be  inspected  by  a  board 
of  women  visitors.  She  herself  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  for  many 
years,  and  was  also  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing, in  1884.  the  Rhode  Island 
Home  and  School  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. 


A  contemporary  of  Mrs.  Chaoe  and 
her  equal  in  commitment,  dedication, 
and  leadership.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Etoyle 
was  truly  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. A  lifelong  resident  of  Provi- 
dence, she  devoted  the  whole  of  her  46 
year  career  as  a  teacher  and  headmis- 
tress to  promoting  education,  and  par- 
ticularly education  for  women. 

Sarah  Doyle  was  the  first  woman  to 
preside  over  a  session  of  the  National 
Education  Association:  in  1898,  she 
was  named  to  lead  an  investigation  of 
management  in  the  Providence  public 
schools.  Founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Women's  Club,  she 
also  established,  in  1895.  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  And.  above  all.  she  led  the  drive 
to  establish  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  now  one  of  the  Nation's 
principal  institutions  for  the  stiidy  of 
art  and  architecture. 

Most  notable  among  Sarah  Doyle's 
achievements  was  her  instrumental 
role  in  establishing  a  women's  college 
in  Rhode  Island.  In  1895.  women  were 
allowed  to  become  candidates  for  de- 
grees from  Brown  University,  but  were 
not  permitted  within  university  class- 
rooms. Sarah  Doyle  led  the  drive  to  es- 
tablish a  college  building  solely  for 
women;  bucking  the  prevailing  opposi- 
tion to  coeducation,  she  formed  a  com- 
mittee and  raised  the  necessary  funds. 
The  officers  of  the  university  soon 
voted  to  establish  a  department  which 
became  known  as  the  Women's  Col- 
lege at  Brown  University. 

At  this  time.  Brown  also  ocmferred 
upon  her  the  honorary  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  at  her  death  at  the 
age  of  93.  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
honored  her  as  one  of  its  leading  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  Joined  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  National  Womoi's  Histo- 
ry Week.  I  take  pride  in  being  able  to 
commemorate  the  achievements  of 
such  women  as  Elizabeth  Chace  and 
Sarah  Doyle,  and  I  salute  their 
modem  counterparts  across  the 
Nation,  who  are  making  history  at  this 
very  moment.* 


THE  ELECTRIC  CONSUMERS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1986 

*  Mr.  D'ABCATO.  BCr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  Senator  Waixop  and  sev- 
eral others  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  S.  426.  the 
EHectric  Consumes  Protection  Act  of 
1985.  This  bUl  responds  to  an  issue  of 
basic  fairness  and  equity  for  millions 
of  consumers.  At  stake  are  biUicms  of 
kilowatt-hours  of  low-cost  hydroelec- 
tridty.  That  inexpensive  power  could 
be  taken  away  from  the  vast  majority 
and  made  available  to  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  this  country's  consumers  who 
*by  geographic  h^penstance  are 
served   by   government-run  State  or 
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municipal  utilities  if  this  legislation  is 
not  enacted. 

This  is  a  matter  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  New  Yorkers,  since  our  State 
is  rich  in  hydroelectric  power.  This  im- 
portant consimier  issue  is  arising  with 
increasing  frequency  in  the  relicensing 
of  existing  projects  throughout  the 
country.  Congress  must  ensure  that  no 
Americans  are  forced  to  pay  higher 
electric  bills  due  to  a  preferential 
policy  that  would  allow  government- 
run  utilities  to  take  away  this  low-cost 
energy  from  millions. 

A  little  background  will  help  to 
make  clear  the  inequities  inherent  in 
such  a  preferential  policy. 

Hydroelectric  projects  are  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  periods  of  up  to  50 
years.  When  the  initial  license  expires, 
the  existing  licensee  must  file  an  ap- 
plication with  FERC  for  a  new  license 
if  it  wishes  to  continue  to  operate 
these  valuable  projects.  At  the  time  of 
relicensing,  other  applicants  may  file 
applications  for  the  new  license  in 
competition  with  the  existing  licensee. 
If  a  competing  application  is  Judged 
on  the  merits  by  FERC  to  be  better 
adapted  to  develop  the  resource,  the 
competitor  should  and  would  receive 
the  new  license  for  the  project. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  clarity  in  the 
F^ederal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920,  now 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  several 
conflicting  interpretations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  in 
recent  years,  the  law  is  now  unclear 
whether  competing  State  and  munici- 
pal utilities  are  to  be  given  a  prefer- 
ence against  existing  private  licensees 
at  the  time  of  relicensing  these 
projects.  If  State  and  municipal  licens- 
ees have  a  preference,  they  will  be 
able  to  take  away  hydroelectric 
projects  from  existing  licensees  and 
their  customers  simply  by  filing  plans 
to  develop  the  water  resource  that  are 
only  as  good  as  the  existing  licensees, 
not  better.  Thus,  by  reason  only  of  the 
government  status  of  such  potential 
competitors,  the  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power  would  be  transferred  from  mil- 
lions of  consiuners  of  existing  licens- 
ees to  the  relatively  small  segment  of 
consumers  who  happen  to  live  in  an 
area  served  by  a  State  or  mimicipally 
operated  electric  utility.  This  arbitrary 
transfer  of  benefits  does  not  make 
sense. 

If  the  existing  licensee  has  had  a 
good  track  record  of  operating  these 
projects  in  the  public  interest  and 
FERC  determines  the  licensee  would 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  it 
should  receive  the  new  license.  Why 
cause  ^he  economic  hardship  and  dis- 
ruption associated  with  transferring 
ownership  of  these  valuable  assets 
when  the  public  interest  in  utilizing 
the  resource  would  not  be  served  as 
well  by  the  new  owner? 

The  unfairness  is  readily  apparent. 
Municipal  competitors  are  currently 


trjrlng  to  take  away  11  hydroelectric 
projects  from  private  utilities  that 
have  developed,  operated,  and  main- 
tained them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
customers  for  periods  of  up  to  50  years 
or  more.  Over  8.5  million  customers 
benefit  from  these  11  projects  operat- 
ed by  the  existing  licensees.  The  com- 
peting municipal  utilities  have  only 
955.000  electric  customers.  This  is  a  9- 
to-1  ratio.  Using  1983  prices  and  data, 
those  8.5  million  customers  realized,  in 
that  year  alone,  fuel-cost  savings 
based  on  equivalent  fossil  fuel  genera- 
tion of  approximately  $308  million, 
and  such  equivalent  fuel-cost  savings 
occur  year  after  year.  With  approxi- 
mately 177  investor-owned  utility 
hydro  projects  coming  up  for  relicens- 
ing by  December  31.  1993,  and  more 
after  that,  these  same  comparisons 
will  be  arising  across  the  country. 

In  New  York  SUte,  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp..  New  York  State  Electric 
St  Gas  Corp.,  and  Rochester  Oas  & 
Electric  Corp..  hold  licenses  for  33 
projects.  The  licenses  for  15  of  those 
projects,  representing  39  individual 
plants  and  approximately  380 
megewatts  of  capacity,  are  up  for  reli- 
censing between  now  and  1994.  Fuel 
cost  savings  from  these  projects  for 
the  consumers  of  New  York  State 
amount  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  and  every  year. 

Why  should  Congress  allow  a  policy 
that  could  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  vast  majority  of  electric  consum- 
ers in  New  York  worse  off  for  the  sake 
of  a  handful  who  will  benefit?  Al- 
ready, customers  of  State  and  munici- 
pal utilities,  which  represent  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  electric  cus- 
tomers in  the  country,  have  preferen- 
tial access  to  68.3  percent  of  the  hy- 
droelectric project  capacity  in  the 
country.  This  is  because  Federal  laws 
already  give  them:  first,  a  preference 
to  obtain  initial  licenses  to  develop 
new  hydroelectric  sites  and.  second,  a 
preference  to  purchase  low-cost  power 
generated  at  federally  owned  and  op- 
erated hydroelectric  projects.  Because 
the  ciistomers  of  private  utilities, 
which  represent  76.5  percent  of  the 
country's  electric  consiuners,  have 
none  of  these  preferences,  they  have 
only  31.6  percent  of  the  country's  hy- 
droelectric capacity.  Given  these  facts, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  public  policy 
for  the  small  segement  of  electric  con- 
sumers served  by  municipal  utilities  to 
receive  through  a  relicensing  prefer- 
ence even  more  of  such  inexpensive 
electricity  simply  because  of  the  gov- 
ernment ownership  status  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  that  provides  them  service. 

In  New  York,  hydroelectricity  helps 
to  moderate  the  cost  of  electricity  for 
millions  of  consumers  served  by  the 
New  York  investor-owned  utilities 
having  a  generating  mix  that  includes 
more  expensive  fossil  or  nuclear  gen- 
eration or  both.  If  these  utilities  lose 
their  hydroelectric  projects,  their  cost 


of  electricity  wlU  Increase.  Consumers 
should  not  be  forced  to  bear  the 
burden  of  increased  electric  rates,  no 
matter  what  the  amount,  in  order  to 
benefit  a  relatively  small  segment  of 
preferred  consumers  whose  only  claim 
on  the  resource  is  that  they  happen  to 
be  served  by  State  or  munlcliml  utili- 
ties. 

During  the  course  of  last  year's  con- 
gressional hearings  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  William  T.  Bagley  rendered  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Regiilatory  Utility 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the 
public  policy  question  of  whether  a 
preference  should  exist.  In  expressing 
his  support  for  the  House  version  of 
the  Electric  Consumers  Protection 
Act.  Mr.  Bagley  observed  that  never 
have  so  few  tried  to  take  so  much  from 
so  many  for  so  little. 

Congress  must  act  now  to  protect 
the  vast  majority  of  electric  consum- 
ers by  insuring  fair  competition  for 
this  valuable,  low-cost  form  of  electric- 
ity in  order  that  it  be  spread  equitably 
among  as  many  consumers  as  possible. 
S.  426,  the  Electric  Consumers  Protec- 
tion Act,  would  do  Just  that.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  this 
Important  legislation.* 


RULES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  require  that 
the  rules  of  each  standing  committee 
be  printed  in  the  Cohgrxssiomal 
Rbcoro  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion. I  submit  for  the  Rxcord  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

AaicxD  SmvicB  Comumx  Rui.n  op 
Pkocxdorx 

(Adopted  March  7. 1985) 

1.  Regvlar  Meeting  Day  and  Time.  The 
recular  meetinc  day  of  the  committee  shall 
be  each  Thursday  at  10:00  a.m.,  unless  the 
committee  or  the  chairman  directs  other- 
wise. 

3.  AdditionaX  Meeting*.  The  chairman  may 
call  such  ■ddltlonal  meetings  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

3.  Special  Meeting*.  Special  meetings  of 
the  committee  may  be  called  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Oj>en  Meeting*.  Each  meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  in- 
cluding meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting 
or  series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  on  the  same  subject 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  fourteen  (14) 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  below  in  clauses  (a) 
through  (f )  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed.  foUowed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 


discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
iKcpt  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure: 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with  a 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy  or  will  represent 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  priva- 
cy of  an  individual: 

(d)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(e)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  t>e  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(3)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  fiiuuicial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(f)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
Icept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

5.  Pretiding  Officer.  The  chairman  shall 
preside  at  aU  meetings  and  hearings  of  the 
committee  except  that  in  his  absence  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  at  the 
meeting  or  hearing  shall  preside  unless  by 
majority  vote  the  committee  provides  other- 
wise. 

6.  Quorum,  (a)  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  required  to  be  actually 
present  to  report  a  matter  or  measure  from 
the  committee. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (c).  and  other  than  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings,  six  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  business  as  may  be  considered 
by  the  committee. 

(c)  Three  members  of  the  committee,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  sworm  testimony,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  full 
committee. 

(d)  Proxy  votes  may  not  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  esUblishing  a  quorimi. 

7.  Proxy  Voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  committee.  The  vote  by  proxy  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  be  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or 
matter  to  the  Senate  if  the  absent  member 
casting  such  vote  has  been  informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded  and 
has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so  re- 
corded. 

8.  Announcement  of  Vole*.  The  results  of 
all  rollcall  votes  taken  in  any  meeting  of  the 
coEomittee  on  any  measure,  or  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  aiuiounced  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  unless  previously  announced  by 
the  committee.  The  announcement  shall  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
and  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  and  amendment  by  each  member 
of  the  committee  who  was  present  at  such 


meeting.  Tbie  chairman  may  hold  open  a 
rollcall  vote  on  any  measure  or  matter 
which  is  before  the  committee  until  no  later 
than  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  com- 
mittee votes  on  such  measure  or  matter. 

9.  Subpoena*.  Subpoenas  for  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  for  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  records,  and  the 
like  may  be  issued  by  the  chairman  or  any 
other  member  designated  by  him.  but  only 
when  authorised  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  subpoena  shall 
briefly  state  the  matter  to  which  the  wit- 
ness is  expected  to  testify  or  the  docimienU 
to  be  produced. 

10.  Hearing*,  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  a  least  1  week 
in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  determines  that 
good  cause  exists  for  beginning  such  hear- 
invi  at  an  earlier  time. 

(b)  Hearings  may  be  initiated  only  by  the 
specified  authorization  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(c)  Hearings  shall  be  held  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unless  specifically  author- 
ized to  be  held  elsewhere  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  conduct- 
ing such  hearings. 

(d>  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  statement  of  his  proposed 
testimony  at  least  34  hours  not  including 
weekends  or  holidays  prior  to  a  hearing  at 
which  he  is  to  aK>ear  unless  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  witness  to  file  such  a  statement. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony  taken  or  confi- 
dential material  presented  in  a  dosed  hear- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  or 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  hear- 
ing shall  not  be  made  public  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary  unless  author- 
ized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(f )  Any  witness  simmioned  to  give  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  at  a  public  or  closed  hearing 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  be 
accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 
who  shall  be  permitted  at  all  times  during 
such  hearing  to  advise  such  witness  of  his 
legal  rights. 

(g)  Witnesses  providing  unsworn  testimo- 
ny to  the  committee  may  be  given  a  tran- 
script of  such  testimony  for  the  purpose  of 
m^ntiy  minor  grammatical  corrections. 
Such  witnesses  wiU  not,  however,  be  permit- 
ted to  alter  the  substance  of  their  testimo- 
ny. Any  question  involving  such  corrections 
shall  be  decided  by  the  chairman. 

11.  ATominoftona  Unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  committee,  nominations  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  held  for  at 
least  seven  (7)  days  before  being  voted  on  by 
the  committee.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nomi- 
nations referred  to  the  committee. 

13.  Real  Property  Tranaajctiont.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  shaU  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  10  UJ3.C.  3063  and  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  submitted  pursuant  to  50  n.S.C. 
App.  2285.  regarding  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion or  disposition  of  property  of  an  estimat- 
ed price  or  rental  of  more  than  $50,000.  Any 
member  of  the  committee  objecting  to  or  re- 
questing information  on  a  proposed  acquisi- 
tion or  disposal  shall  communicate  Ms  ob- 


jection or  request  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  the 
date  of  suhmJMlon. 

13.  LegiOative  Calendar,  (a)  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shaU  keep  a  printed  calendar 
for  the  information  of  each  committee 
member  showing  the  bills  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  committee  and  the  status  of 
such  bills.  Such  calendar  shall  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  to  show  pertinent 
changes  in  such  bills,  the  current  status 
thereof,  and  new  bills  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  A  copy  of  each  new 
revision  shall  be  furnished  to  .each  member 
of  the  committee. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appropri- 
ate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  tbereoiL 

14.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  herdn. 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
govern  the  actions  of  the  committee.  Each 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  is  part  of 
the  committee,  and  is  tb«efore  subject  to 
the  committee's  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

15.  PDioers  and  Dutie*  of  Subcommittee*. 
Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  bearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Subcinnmittee  chairmen  shall 
set  dates  for  hearings  and  meetings  of  their 
respective  subcommittees  after  consultation 
with  Uie  chairman  and  other  subcommittee 
chalrmioi  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  si- 
multaneous scheduling  of  full  committee 
and  suboranmittee  meetings  or  hearings 
whenever  possible.* 


INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN'S  DAT 

•  BCr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8.  1875.  and  again  In  1908. 
women  workers  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  New  York  held  demonstrations 
to  demand  an  end  to  the  oppressive 
conditions  In  their  worlq>laces  and  to 
declare  their  right  to  a  decent  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  In  1910. 
to  commonorate  the  struggles  of 
these  and  countless  other  women. 
March  8  was  proclaimed  "Internation- 
al Women's  Day."  Since  then,  it  has 
been  a  day  of  both  celebration  and 
protest  for  women  In  countries  around 
the  world. 

For  women  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
in  1857  and  1908,  the  issue  was  surviv- 
al. And  for  millions  of  women  In  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world, 
the  issue  is  still  survival.  Women  today 
are  faced  with  limited  «nployment  op- 
tions; they  are  underpaid:  they  are 
concentrated  in  low  paying  Jobs;  and 
they  are  still  subject  to  discrimination 
and  sexual  harassment  in  their  work- 
places. The  vast  majority  of  wcHnen 
still  bear  primary— and  often  sole— re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  children. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  see 
those  children  go  himgry  when  they 
cannot  earn  enough  to  provide  for 
them. 

The  majority  of  this  Nation's  poor 
are  women.  Female-headed  house- 
holds make  up  16  percent  of  all  fami- 
lies, and  half  of  all  poor  families.  Of 
the  elderly  poor,  75  percent  are 
women.  Black  and  Hisi»nic  womra 
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earn  leas  than  61  cents  for  every  dollar 
men  earn.  Since  1980.  the  Reacan  ad- 
ministration has  cut  the  budgets  of 
vital  assistance  and  training  programs 
which  provide  essential  services  to 
women  and  their  children.  This  ad- 
ministration has  systematically  eroded 
the  progress  we  have  made  toward  in- 
creasing and  improving  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  the  work  force  and  in 
society. 

Although  not  without  struggle  and 
not  always  in  ways  which  are  highly 
visible  and  well  acknowledged,  women 
have  always  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  society.  And  although  not 
in  percentages  which  reflect  their 
numbers  or  their  abilities,  women 
have  advanced  the  fields  of  science,  lit- 
erature, government,  and  business.  At 
this  moment  in  history,  we  are  faced 
with  a  series  of  critical  choices  about 
the  future  of  this  Nation,  and  indeed, 
the  future  of  the  planet.  We  cannot 
afford  to  squander  and  deny  the  cre- 
ative energy  and  talents  of  over  half  of 
our  population. 

March  8  caUs  our  attention  to  the 
need  to  recommit  our  energy  to 
oppose  policies  which  discriminate 
against  women.  We  must  continue  the 
struggle  to  improve  the  qualify  of  life 
for  women  and  for  all  of  us.* 


COOPER-HEWITT  MUSEUM 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
a  bill  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona  to  authorize 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan 
and  construct  facilities  for  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum  in  New  York  City. 

Since  1976,  when  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
Museiun  began  to  operate  as  a  Smith- 
sonian Museum,  it  has  opened  its 
doors  to  thousands  of  people.  The 
Cooper-Hewitt  has  published  many 
books,  created  a  Master  of  the  Arts 
lYogram  in  the  history  of  decorative 
arts,  and  sponsored  classes  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  has  received  over  40 
awards  and  commendations  because  of 
its  extraordinary  collections  of  applied 
arts  and  related  objects. 

The  Cooper-Hewitt  is  in  the  process 
of  being  renovated  so  that  it  will  be 
able  to  accomodate  more  exhibitions 
and  provide  additional  programs  to 
the  general  public.  The  Construction 
and  Expansion  Program  is  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  private  sector.  Upon  its  com- 
pletion, it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
modem  museums  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  act  expeditiously  on  this  im- 
portant bill.* 


HEARINGS  ON  S.  408.  A  BILL  AU- 
THORIZING FUNDING  FOR  SBA 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986-88 

•  Bir.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  com- 


pleted its  third  day  of  hearings  on  S. 
408.  a  bill  authori^ng  funding  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for 
fiscal  years  198»-88.  This  legisUtion  is 
now  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee. 

Major  small  business  associations 
testified  staunchly  in  favor  of  main- 
taining an  Independent  SBA  including: 

National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business. 

Small  Business  United. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

Small  Business  Legislative  Council 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  . 

Small  Business  Service  Bureau.  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies. 

National  Association  of  Develop- 
ment Companies. 

On  February  6.  1985.  the  following 
small  business  organizations  cited  con- 
tinuation of  an  Independent  SBA  at 
the  top  of  their  legislative  priority 
lists: 

National  Association  of  Women 
Business  Owners. 

National  Association  of  Minority 
Contractors. 

Latin  American  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men. 

National  Society  of  Public  Account- 
ants. 

International  Communications  In- 
dustries Association. 

National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors. 

Independent  Electrical  Contractors. 
Inc. 

American  Coimcil  of  Indpendent 
Laboratories. 

American  Association  of  Bdinority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies. 

Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America. 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Ac- 
countants. 

Specialty  Advertising  Association 
International. 

Brick  Institute  of  America. 

National  Tooling  &  Machining  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  growing  sup- 
port for  retaining  the  SBA,  which  I 
believe  is  based  on  the  agency  having 
fulfilled  its  mission  to  aid,  counsel, 
and  assist  small  businesses,  and  help 
create  an  economic  climate  conducive 
to  the  success  of  small  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  review  of 
the  agency's  accomplishments,  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  committee, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  review  follows: 

Thx  Small  Busnvns  AominsTRATioM:  Its 

RiOORD  or  ACCOMPLISHIIXIITS 
SBA:  a  LKGIBLATrvC  OVXKVIKW 

Section  202  of  Public  Law  163  weU  sUtes 
the  policy  of  Congress  which  led  to  the  es- 


tablishment of  tbe  Small  BuatncH  Adminis- 
tration: 

The  essence  of  the  American  economic 
system  of  private  enterpriae  is  free  competi- 
tion. Only  through  full  and  free  competi- 
tion can  free  markets,  free  entry  into  busi- 
ness, and  opportunities  for  the  expression 
and  growth  of  personal  initiative  and  indi- 
vidual judgment  be  assured.  The  preaerva- 
Uon  and  expansion  of  such  oompetitlon  is 
basic  not  only  to  the  economic  well-being 
but  to  the  security  of  tills  Nation.  Such  se- 
curity and  well-being  cannot  be  realised 
unless  the  actual  and  potential  capacity  of 
small  buslneas  is  encouraged  and  developed. 
It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Cknremment  should  aid.  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect  insofar  as  Is  possible,  the 
interests  of  smaU-business  concerns  in  order 
to  preserve  free-oompetttive  enterpriae  .  .  . 

These  reasons  supporting  the  original 
Congressional  authorisation  of  the  SBA  still 
hold  true  today. 

The  Committee  has  engaged  In  a  strong 
coune  of  oversight  of  the  agency  and  its 
programs,  and  its  Chairman.  Senator  Lowell 
Weicker.  Jr..  R-Conn..  and  Ranking 
Member,  Senator  Dale  Bumpers.  D-Ark..  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  agency  is  fulfilling 
its  mandate,  and  serving  those  it  Is  Intended 
to  serve. 

Accordingly,  Senators  Weicker  and  Bump- 
ers have  introduced  legislation,  co-spon- 
sored by  7  other  Committee  Members, 
charting  a  tliree-year  course  for  tbe  agency, 
while  achieving  substantial  savings  through 
a  budget  freeae  and  program  eliminations. 
The  bill  is  consistent  with  the  Committee's 
Interest  in  paring  down  the  agency:  in  1981 
Congress  eliminated  27  percent  of  its  oper- 
ating budget. 

This  bill  represents  a  legislative  response 
to  the  Administration's  proposal  to  disman- 
tle the  agency,  and  makes  a  clear  statement 
by  its  sponsors  ttiat  the  starting  point  for 
any  Senate  deliberations  with  regard  to  the 
agency's  funding  will  be  this  legislation,  and 
not  the  Administration's  budget  submission. 
The  Weicker-Bumpers  bill  contains  the  fol- 
lowing key  provisions: 

M^int^inn  SBA  as  an  independent  agency 
by  authorizing  funding  for  SBA  programs 
and  activities  for  the  next  three  fiscal  years; 

Freezes  all  programs  in  FY  86  at  FY  85 
levels; 

Eliminates  all  direct  lending  programs, 
except  for  loans  to  the  handicapped,  veter- 
ans, and  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Buslneas 
Investment  Companies  (MZSBICs); 

Achieves  total  agency  cost  reductions 
from  CBO's  current  policy  baseline  of 
$661.3  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$732.6  million  in  outlays  over  the  next  three 
fiscal  years. 

sba:  a  mission  fulfillkd 

The  SBA  tias  an  impressive  record  of  pro- 
viding critical  assistance  to  large  numbers  of 
small  business  owners  and  operators.  The 
agency's  role  in  maintaining  a  viable  and 
progressive  small  business  sector,  and  creat- 
ing an  economic  climate  conducive  to  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  opportunity,  is  demon- 
strated by  its  accomplishments: 

The  7(a)  Guarantee  Lending  Program  lias 
resulted  in  500.000  small  business  loans,  a 
majority  of  them  long-term,  totalling  $36 
billion.  These  loans  helped  fill  a  well  docu- 
mented long-term  credit  gap  for  small  busi- 


SBA.  through  its  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  (SBIC)  and  Minority  Enter- 
prise Small  Business  Investment  Company 
(MESBIC)  venture  capital  programs,  provid- 


ed $2  billion  in  equity  capital  to  70.000  amaU 
busineases.  creating  350.000  jobs. 

SBA,  through  its  SOI  Defclopment  Com- 
pany Loan  Program,  provided  9703  million 
in  economic  development  loans,  generating 
100.000  Joba 

Management  assistance  programs  inelod- 
ing  Small  Buslneas  Development  Centers. 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives 
(SCORE),  Active  Corps  of  Executives 
(ACK).  and  Small  BosiiieaB  Institutes,  have 
counseled  or  trained  more  than  3  million  en- 
trepreneurs. t.farhlng  them  essential  man- 
agement skiUs.  with  out  wliich  many  busi- 
nesses fail. 

The  Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Program,  en- 
abling small  contractors  to  obtain  the 
surety  bonding  required  to  bid  on  almost  all 
federal,  federaUy-funded.  and  private  con- 
structton  amtraets,  has  guaranteed  166,000 
surety  bonds  permitting  the  award  of  $13.9 
billion  In  contracts. 

PoUuUon  Control  Bond  Program  has  pro- 
vided small  firms  with  an  Important  source 
of  cabital  as  they  seek  to  coinply  with  man- 
dated environmental  standards. 

Procurement  programs  Iiave  helped  to 
direct  $118.4  billion  in  federal  contracU  to 
small  enterprises,  $53.3  billion  having  been 
achieved  through  small  business  "set- 
asides",  and  $75.3  billion  In  subcontracts 
since  1980. 

SBA's  8(a)  program  brings  minority  con- 
traitora  into  the  economic  mainstream 
through  participation  in  the  federal  pro- 
curement procesa  During  FT  81  through 
FY  84.  19.115  Section  8(a)  contracts  were 
awarded  totalling  slightly  less  than  $10  bU- 
lion. 

The  SBA  is  the  only  agency  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  whose  sole  mission  is  to  pro- 
mote and  assist  our  nation's  14  million  small 
concerns.  This  sector  accounts  for  97  per- 
cent of  all  new  businesses,  and  annually 
create  over  80  percent  of  all  net,  new  Jobs. 
Small  enterprises  have  been  effectively  rep- 
resented by  the  SBA  Administrator  and  tbe 
Office  of  Advocacy  through  many  aetivltles, 
including  issuance  of  The  State  of  Small 
Business:  Report  of  the  President,  establish- 
ment of  a  small  business  eccmomic  data 
base,  establishment  of  a  toll-free  phone  line 
to  answer  small  bustaMM  questioos,  sponsor- 
ship of  sUte  and  local  legislative  issues  con- 
ferences and  planned  participation  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 

The  recently  created  Bataai  Business  Inno- 
vation Research  (SBIR)  Program,  wliieh  the 
SBA  oversees,  resulted  in  11  federal  agen- 
cies making  research  awards  to  small  re- 
search and  development  companies  totalling 
$416.5  million. 

a  DBScairnoR  of  xpracnvx  sba  paoaaAMS 
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SBA  Ouaranteed  Ijending  Proffram:  FiUiTig 
a  Critical  Credit  Oap 

Tbe  7(a)  Guarantee  Lending  Program  is 
filling  a  critical  credit  gap  by  providing 
small  enterprises  with  long-term  loans,  the 
toughest  to  obtain. 

OAO's  extensive  1983  study  of  the  7(a) 
program  called  it  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's answer  to  small  business'  need  for 
long-term  financing."  The  study  found  out 
that  the  guarantee  program  has  encouraged 
lenders  to  finance  new  ventures,  make 
longer-term  and  larger  small  busines  loans, 
with  no  evidence  of  "crowding  out"  of  other 
small  business  borrowers  or  discernible 
impact  on  the  general  level  of  interest  rates. 

The  Guarantee  Lending  Program  has 
demonstrated  its  effectiveness  by  guarantee- 
ing 500.000  loans  to  small  firms,  totalling 
$36billiop. 


SmaU  Bvaineu  Inveatmer.t  Oompany  Pro- 
gram.' PtMic-Private  Partnenhip  Provtdtt 
Equity  Capital 

Tbe  Small  Bustneas  Investment  Act  of 
1958  which  first  authorised  tbe  SmaU  Bosi- 
neas  Investmmt  Company  <SBIO  Program, 
recognised  "that  small  business  ooaoems 
are  faced  with  a  real  dif  Acuity  in  obtaining 
long-term  and  equity  capital  required  for 
adequate  growth  and  development.  Com- 
mercial banks  are  not  able  to  furnish  such 
financing;  their  function  lies  primazily  in 
short-  and  intermediate-term  lending;  they 
do  not  supply  venture  capital  or  k»g-teim 
credit."  This  funding  void  stm  exists  today, 
and  SBA's  venture  capital  programs  are  fill- 
ing this  critical  credit  gap. 

SBICs  and  Minority  Enterprise  Small 
Buslneas  Investment  Companies  (MESBICk) 
are  SBA  Ucenaed  companies  which,  through 
a  private  and  public  sector  partnership,  pro- 
vide equity  capital,  long-term  loans,  and 
management  aasistanoe  to  small  busineases. 
SBICs  are  responsilrie  for  many  of  our  na- 
tion's great  small  buslneas  sucoeas  stories. 
Companies  whitdi  have  stimulated  the  econ- 
omy and  provided  thousands  of  Jobs,  such  as 
Apple  Computer  and  Federal  Express, 
would  not  have  started  without  SBA  financ- 
ing. 

In  return  for  a  commitment  to  invest  in 
small  busineases,  SBICs  are  licensed  by  SBA 
and  authorised  to  issue  loans  bathed  by  fed- 
eral guaraoteea  To  be  Ucenaed  as  an  SBIC. 
a  company  must  have  at  least  $500,000  in 
private  sector,  paid-in  capital.  Before  an 
SBIC  can  leverage  any  funds,  it  must  bave 
fint  committed  at  least  60  percent  of  its 
own  capital  to  investments  in  small  business 
concerns. 

SBA.  through  its  SBIC  and  MESBIC  ven- 
ture capital  programa.  provided  $3  bUlion  in 
equity  capital  to  approximately  70,000 
firms,  creating  350,000  Jobs.  Tbe  assisted 
companies  have  produced  Jobs,  economic 
gains,  and  tax  revenues  far  exceeding  the 
government's  outlays,  and  should  be  main- 
tained. 

503  Certified  Development  Company  Loan 
Program:  Job  Creation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment at  Low  Cott  to  Oovemment 

The  503  C^DC  Loan  Program  bas  clearly 
fulfilled  its  mandate  by  spurring  economic 
develoixnent  and  Jobs  at  low  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

As  one  of  the  federal  government's  pri- 
mary economic  development  programs,  503 
represents  the  classic  partnership  between 
state  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  in  m^ing  long-term  av>ital  available 
to  healthy  small  businesses  for  planned  ex- 
pansion and  Job  creation.  Section  503  au- 
thorizes tbe  SBA  to  guarantee  debentures 
issued  by  Certified  Development  Companies 
(CDCs)  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  land, 
plants,  and  equipment  for  small  buslneas  ex- 
pansion. With  a  commitment  for  a  substan- 
tial number  of  new  Jobs  resulting  from  the 
expansicm  before  any  loan  Is  made,  SBA  can 
guarantee  up  to  40  percent  of  tlie  project 
oasts,  with  50  percent  coming  from  a  private 
sector  lender,  and  10  percent  from  the  small 
business  itself. 

541  CDCb  have  been  certified,  fimdtaig 
over  3300  projects,  creating  or  retaining 
nearly  100,000  Jobs.  In  every  quarter  since 
the  program's  inception,  more  and  more 
Jobs  have  been  created,  and  tbe  federal  com- 
mitment per  job  has  declined.  This  is  a  fed- 
eral program  that  works,  and  works  welL 


Management  Astistance:  Providing  E—en- 
tial  Training,  Counteling  for  Entrepre- 
neurt 

Tbe  atMcnce  of  sound  management  prac- 
tices Is  responsible  for  an  estimated  50  per- 
cent of  all  small  bosintas  faOurea,  and  the 
agency's  proffams  diminish  tbe  risks  to 
small  business  owners  by  administering  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  the  form  of  manage- 
meai  counaeling  and  training,  heb>lng  en- 
tiepicneurs  to  lume  their  management 
skUls  and  better  protect  their  Investments. 

8BA'>  Small  Buslneas  Development  Ou- 
ters (SBDCs),  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives (SCORE),  Active  Cai»  of  Execu- 
tives (ACE),  and  SmaU  Busineas  Institute 
(8BI)  programs,  along  with  management  as- 
sistance representatives  in  each  SBA  field 
office,  provide  a  network  of  affordable  man- 
agement training  programs  through  private 
sector  resourees,  colleges  and  universities, 
state  and  local  governmental  agencies. 

Since  1979.  more  than  3  million  individ- 
uals have  received  training  or  counseling 
tbrou)^  SBA  programs.  These  types  of  one- 
to-one  counseling  and  training  opportuni- 
tiea.  offered  at  little  at  no  cost  by  the  SBA, 
are  often  the  only  option  for  the  entrepre- 
neur needing  answers  to  serious  busineas 
problema  It  is  important  that  these  pro- 
grams continue. 

Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Program:  Small 
Contraetort  Bridge  to  Conalruetion  Con- 
tracts 

Under  iU  Surety  Bond  Guarantee  (SBG) 
Program,  SBA  enablee  small  buslneas  oon- 
cems  to  obtain  the  surety  bonding  required 
to  bid  on  almost  all  federal,  federally- 
funded,  and  private  oonatraction  contracts. 
SmaU  firms  with  limited  tnA  records  snd 
thin  capltallntlon  find  It  difficult  to  obtain 
bonds  from  commocial  bonding  companies 
at  reaaonable  costs.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  SBG  Program  in  1971,  166.133  surety 
braids  have  lieen  guaranteed  permitting  the 
award  of  $12.9  bHUon  in  contraeta 

After  deducting  program  costs,  including 
tosses.  SBA  can  identify  approximately  $504 
million  in  direct  aavings  (differmce  between 
the  bid  price  of  the  the  small  busineBS  par- 
tidpant  in  the  SBG  Program  and  the  next 
low  bidder),  and  has  helped  thousands  of 
small  construction  contractors  to  enter  the 
federal,  state  or  local  markets. 

PoUtUion  Control  Eguipment  Contract 
OiMimniee  Program:  Auiatance  in  Comr 
plying  WiOi  Environmental  Regulation* 

By  amendments  in  1976  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  Ooagress  au- 
thorised the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
to  guarantee  100  perooit  of  the  payments 
due  from  eligllde  smaU  businesses  under 
qualified  contracts  for  the  planning,  design, 
financing  or  installation  of  poUution  control 
fadUties  or  equipment  which  has  been  man- 
dated by  governmental  pollution  control 
regulaUons.  Financing  of  such  contracts 
may  be  obtained  from  the  proceeds  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  issued  by  state  or  municipal 
authmlties. 

SmaU  business  owners,  bankers,  under- 
writers, and  state  poUution  control  financ- 
ing agencies  have  overwhelmingly  attested 
to  the  importance  of  smaU  businesses'  con- 
tinued access  to  this  smaU  but  crueial  source 
of  guarantee  authority.  It  is  sound  public 
and  fiscal  policy  to  otmUnue  to  permit  ^naU 
businessas  which  are  forced  to  instaU  non- 
productive poUuUon  control  equipment  to 
have  access  to  tills  Important— and  often 
(Hily— source  of  capltaL 
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Proeunment  Auittance:  Helping  Small 
Biuinma  in  the  tlM  BiUion  redenU  Market 

The  SBA  has  fulfUled  lU  leglilaUvely 
nuuidated  minion  of  ■Mtntlm  anuUl  bosi- 
nenea  to  compete  (or  a  federal  procurement 
market  that  totaled  tlM  billion,  awarded 
throuch  almost  33  million  Individual  pro- 
curement actions.  SBA  procrams  both  aaaiit 
small  btudncHes  seeking  to  enter  the  federal 
market  and  result  in  cost  savings  to  the  gov- 
emment. 

Under  Its  "set-aside"  program,  competi- 
tion for  individual  agency  contracting  op- 
portunities may  be  restricted  for  exclusive 
competition  by  small  business  concerns. 
During  FT  81-M,  the  set-aside  program 
awarded  $53.3  billion  in  federal  contracts  to 
small  buslneases,  representing  approximate- 
ly 45  percent  of  the  $118.4  billion  in  total 
awards  to  small  business  (approximately  31 
percent  of  the  $537.4  billion  in  total  pro- 
curement expenditures). 

Under  its  Subcontracting  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, the  opportunities  for  small  business 
concerns  to  participate  in  the  federal  pro- 
curement market  as  subcontractors  is  en- 
couraged. Public  Law  95-507  requires  large 
prime  contractors  to  submit  subcontracting 
plans  with  specific  goals  for  subcontract 
partlcipatioa  by  small  business  concerns  and 
disadvantaged  small  business  concerns. 
During  FY  81-M,  $75.3  billion  in  subcon- 
tract awards  was  made  to  small  businesses 
and  $4.7  billion  to  disadvantaged  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  representing  36.8  percent  and 
3.3  percent  respectively  of  the  $303.9  billion 
in  subcontract  awards  reported. 

The  newest  and  most  cost-effective  of 
SBA's  procurement  assistance  programs  Is 
the  Breakout  Procurement  Center  Repre- 
sentative (BPCR)  Program.  Begun  in  FY  80, 
the  goal  of  the  BPCR  Program  is  to  create 
contracting  opportunities  by  "breaking-out" 
to  competition  items  that  have  been  pro- 
cured on  a  sole  source  basis.  During  FY  81- 
83,  three  pilot  BPCRs  were  stationed  at 
three  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command's 
five  Air  Logistics  Centers  (ALCs).  In  FY  83, 
the  pilot  program  was  expanded  to  cover 
four  (ALCs).  The  results  for  FY  81-83  are 
dramatic:  almost  $49  million  was  saved  by 
the  "breakout"  of  only  2,433  items.  Late  in 
FY  84,  the  program  was  expanded  to  cover 
10  additional  buying  centers.  The  FY  84  re- 
sults: 14  BPCRs  saved  almost  $153  million 
through  the  breakout  of  only  961  Items.  On 
October  30,  1984,  the  President  signed  H.R. 
4309  establishing  the  BPCR  Program  by 
statute  and  expanding  it  to  all  major  DOD 
buying  activities.  Given  a  "spare  parts" 
budget  approaching  $15  billion  and  the  fact 
that  only  30  percent  of  the  1.8  million  parts 
screened  by  DOD  are  procured  competitive- 
ly, the  potential  of  the  BPCR  Program  is 
truly  outstanding. 

In  FY  84,  procurement  earned  their  right 
to  renewal  by  producing  documented  sav- 
ings of  more  than  $400  million  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 
Disadvantaged  Small  Busineu  AttiMtance 

Profframt:  Fostering  Sntry  into  the  Eco- 
nomic Mainstream 

SBA  uses  the  federal  procurement  system 
to  assist  small  business  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  by  sodally  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged Individuals  to  enter  the  econom- 
ic mainstream.  Under  the  Section  8<s)  Pro- 
gram, an  executive  agency  makes  a  contract 
with  SBA  to  fulfill  a  specific  agency  need 
for  supplies,  services  or  construction;  SBA, 
in  turn,  then  subcontracts  with  a  qualified 
8(a)  Program  participant  to  fulfill  the 
agency  contract.  In  addition  to  the  contract 
opportunity,  SBA  provides  direct  manage- 


ment and  financial  assistance  to  the  8(a) 
Program  participant  During  FY  81-M,  SBA 
made  19,115  8(a)  program  awards,  totalling 
slightly  iMS  than  $10  billion.  In  addiUon. 
approximately  $5.7  billion  in  contracts  were 
awarded  to  disadvantaged  small  business 
concerns  outside  the  8(a)  Program. 

Advocacy:  A  Vital  Agenen  Function 
The  agency's  role  as  the  advocate  and 
voice  of  the  American  small  business  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of 
Its  Administimtor,  James  C.  Sanders,  to  the 
(Cabinet  C^ouncil  of  Commerce  and  Trade.  If 
the  Advocacy  fuiMtlons  of  the  SBA  were 
shifted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  voice  of  small  business  would  be  muffled 
In  a  large  bureaucracy  oriented  to  big  busi- 
ness and  International  trade. 

Every  major  small  business  has  come  out 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  SBA  as  an  inde- 
pendent advocate  for  small  enterprise,  in- 
cluding: National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business.  Small  BusinoM  Legtdative 
Council.  Small  Business  United.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies.  National 
Small  Business  Association.  Small  Bustness 
Service  Bureau.  Inc.  National  Aaaodation 
of  Women  Business  Owners.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Minority  Contractors.  Latin 
American  Manufacturers  Association.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Developmoit  Compa- 
nies, American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
National  Society  of  Public  Accountants, 
International  Communications  Industries 
Association.  National  Association  of  Pluml>- 
ing-Heating-Cooling  Contractors.  Independ- 
ent Electrical  Contractors.  Inc. 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Pro- 
gram: Agency  Helps  Small  Firms  (^tain 
Research  Awards 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
(SBIR)  Program  was  borne  out  of  Congres- 
sional concern  that  95  percent  of  federal  re- 
search and  development  funds  were  being 
chaimeled  to  large  businesses,  non-profit 
companies,  universities,  and  government 
laboratories,  while  the  small  business  sector 
received  virtually  no  awards.  The  SBA  is 
ctiarged  with  overseeing  and  monitoring  11 
federal  agencies  and  the  program's  first 
year  achievements  were  praised  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  1983  SUte  of  Small 
Business  Report:  "The  first  year  of  the 
Small  Business  Iimovation  Research  (SBIR) 
program  demonstrated  the  critical  role 
played  by  small  business  research  and  devel- 
opment companies.  The  SBIR  program  re- 
sulted in  ten  federal  agencies  making  over 
800  research  awards  to  small  firms. ' 

According  to  President  Reagan,  SBIR  is 
"creating  new  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
ness and  increasing  federal  agencies'  utiliza- 
tion of  small  businesses'  technological  ex- 
pertise." Since  1983,  the  SBIR  program 
monitored  by  SBA  has  resulted  in  M16.5 
million  in  grant  awards  to  small  research 
and  development  firms.  The  small  business 
sector  stands  to  lose  a  great  deal  if  SBA 
oversight  were  removed  from  this  pro- 
gram.* 


■JOHN  B.  "JACK"  KELLY,  JR. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  &fr.  President,  on 
March  2.  a  highly  respected  constitu- 
ent from  my  home  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. li«r.  John  B.  "Jtck"  Kelly.  Jr.. 
died  in  his  native  Philadelphia. 

Jack  Kelly  participated  in  the  Olym- 
pics four  times— in  1948.  1952.  1956. 
and  1960— and  won  a  bronze  medal  In 


single  sculls  In  the  19M  games  in  Mel- 
bourne. Australia.  One  of  his  proudest 
achievements.  Mr.  President,  was  his 
victory  in  the  prestigious  Diamond 
Sculls  competition  at  Henley-on- 
Thames.  England,  in  1947.  two  dendes 
after  his  father,  Mr.  John  B.  Kelly  Sr.. 
had  been  banned  from  participating  In 
the  event  because  he  was  not  consid- 
ered a  "gentleman."  His  father  was  a 
bricklayer— a  social  standing  too 
common  for  Henley-on-Thames:  none- 
theless, within  a  generation.  Jack 
Kelly  went  on  to  win  that  champion- 
ship two  times  and  his  sister,  the  late 
Princess  Grace  of  Monaco,  was  invited 
to  present  the  awards  at  the  games. 

When  not  competing  himself,  Jack 
Kelly  was  active  in  amateur  athletic 
causes.  He  founded  the  Vesper  Boat 
Club  which,  under  his  stewardship, 
won  the  gold  medal  in  the  eight-man 
crew  race  in  the  1964  Olympics  in 
Tokyo.  He  was  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Athletic  Club  and  recently  was 
named  president  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee. 

He  wiU  be  remembered.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent, as  an  outstanding  Philadel0hian 
and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro  an  editorial  about  Mr. 
John  B.  Kelly.  Jr..  which  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Monday, 
March  4. 1986. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Jack  Kkllt.  Txolt  Oltmpiam 

Jotin  B.  Kelly  Jr.  was  a  distinguished 
Philadelphian  who  l>elonged  to  the  world. 
He  was  Olympian  in  the  noblest  sense— an 
extraordinary  athlete  and  a  leader  in  devel- 
opment of  international  attiletic  competi- 
tion rooted  In  sound  ftudamentals  of 
sportsmanship.  He  was  a  public  servant, 
civic  leader  and  global  ambassador  of  good 
will. 

He  had  a  love  of  history  and  a  marvelous 
affinity  for  heritage  and  tradition.  Helping 
others  in  ctiaritable  enterprises,  often  in 
ways  tiiat  did  not  attract  public  attention, 
was  something  he  genuinely  liked  to  do.  He 
was  generous  In  compassion  and  spirit. 

Jack  Kelly— as  he  was  known  not  Just  to 
friends  but  to  many  who  never  knew  iiim 
personally— was  forttiright  and  down  to 
earth.  The  planet  was  his  stage.  He  loved 
Ptiiladelphla,  which  he  served  In  elective 
office  for  three  terms  as  a  member  of  City 
Council,  Init  he  was  at  home  anywhere. 

In  addition  to  all  that,  and  much  more,  he 
was  a  cheerful  and  friendly  man  who  prac- 
ticed fellowship  and  enjoyed  life.  He  had 
style  and  grace.  As  an  outstanding  memiwr 
of  a  famous  famUy  characterized  by  excel- 
lence and  achievement,  he  not  only  held  his 
own  but  added  to  the  luster. 

Thus.  Ills  sudden  and  untimely  death  at 
57  is  a  grievous  loss— all  the  more  so  because 
he  had  become  president  of  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  last  month  and  had  l>een 
looking  forward  to  responsibilities  in  that 
role  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  would  have 
been  a  labor  of  love  for  a  former  world 
ctuunpion  in  the  single  sculls,  an  Olympic 
medalist  and  winner  of  many  international 
rowing  competitions. 

There  was  much  work  ahead  that  he 
wanted  very  much  to  do.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  but  his  inspiration  will  endure.* 


IMPACT  STATEBCENT8  ON  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  MONETARY 
POUCIES 
•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  1985. 1  introduced  a  measure 
to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
require  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Issue  an  Impact  state- 
ment at  the  time  he  presents  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  monetary  policies  to  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Act  of  1978.  Such  an 
impact  statement  would  express  the 
effect  of  these  monetary  policies  on 
the  agriculture  and  small  business  sec- 
tors of  oiu-  economy  (S.  589).  I  ask 
today  that  Senator  Abdhor.  Senator 
BoRsn,  and  Gtenator  Mslchxr  be  added 
as  if  original  cosponaon  of  S.  589.« 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
WONT"  HURT  ISRAEL 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President, 
some  opponents  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention have  raised  the  argument  that 
XJB.  ratification  might  hurt  Israel: 
that  it  makes  it  irfore  likely  that  some 
country  will  try  to  bring  Israel  to  the 
World  Court. 

This  is  a  false  argument  being  used 
to  undermine  support  for  the  (inven- 
tion, developed  as  a  reaction  against 
Nazi  Germany's  gencwide  against  the 
Jews. 

Israel  was  one  of  the  first  cotwtries 
to  ratify  the  convention  back  in  1950. 
If  someone  was  going  to  try  to  bring 
them  before  the  World  Court  on  some 
spurious  charges,  they  would  have 
done  so  already.  American  ratification 
of  the  convention  is  not  going  to 
change  the  basic  situation. 

The  issue  was  addressed  very  elo- 
quently by  Elle  Wiesel.  the  noted 
author,  during  his  testimony  on 
March  5.  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  Wiesel.  chairman  of  the  UJ3. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  said: 

Israel,  which  Is  the  dream  of  the  Jewish 
people,  has  often  been  a  target  of  genocide, 
not  a  perpetrator  of  genocide.  Had  Hitler 
and  his  acolytes  succeeded,  every  single  Jew 
everywhere  on  the  stu^ace  of  the  earth,  in 
the  United  SUtes  or  in  Israel  or  anywhere 
would  have  ceased  to  exist  ...  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  whole  world  to  adopt  a  conven- 
tion against  genocide.  Israel  Is  not  afraid  at 
all:  Israel  is  not  afraid  of  false  accusations. 
He  also  said  that  Americans  should 
have  more  self-confidence  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  hauled 
before  the  World  Court  on  some  false 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  his  testimony  and  the  following 
discussion  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

[The  excerpts  follow:] 
Statexkht  or  How.  Elie  Wiesel,  Protessob, 
Boston  Uhiversitt  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  ComtrrrEi,  March  5, 1985 
Mr.     Wiesel.     Mr.     Chairman,     Senator 
Boschwitz,  Senator  Dodd,  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  your 
committee  today  to  give  testimomy  on  an 


Issue  that  seems  to  me  of  vital  importance 
to  our  generation  and  to  the  world  today. 

I  speak  to  you  not  as  a  professor  of  law— I 
am  not  a  professor  of  law— nor  as  a  profes- 
sor of  poUtical  science— I  am  not  a  professor 
of  political  science.  I  am  a  professor  in  the 
humanltiea.  and  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  friends,  in  the 
pame  of  humanity.  And  it  is  in  the  name  of 
humanity  that  I  humlily  urge  you  to  ap- 
prove this  treaty. 

I  speak  to  you  as  an  American.  *  *  *  I 
came  here  as  a  refugee,  stateless  person, 
without  passport,  and  it  is  in  this  country 
that  I  found  liaven  and  hope  and  all  the 
possibilities  offered  a  young  man,  to  work 
and  to  try  to  justify  his  woiIe  for  the  sake  of 
his  contenvoraries  in  this  nation  and  out- 
side of  this  nation. 

As  a  Jew,  I  grew  up  l>elieving  in  justice 
and  carrying  with  me  memories  of  fire  and 
^mpiiith  and  trying  to  do  somettiing  with 
those  memories  of  fire  and  anguish  in  order 
to  reduce  fire  and  to  curtail  anguish. 

But  above  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  as  a 
witness.  I  speak  as  someone  who  lias  seen, 
who  has  seen  genocide  at  work.  Of  all  my 
IH-edecessors  here  at  this  table  who  have  the 
privUege  to  speak  to  you  and  beton  you,  I 
think  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  seen  the 
results  and  the  workings  of  genocide.  I  have 
seen  it  recently  in  Camlwdia  where  I  went 
to  see  what  was  liappening.  I  have  seen  in  a 
way  the  Miskito  Indians  and  their  suffering. 
But  above  all,  wliat  I  have  seen  from  forty- 
odd  years  ago  should  not  be  seen  nor  en- 
dured by  anyone  alive  ever. 

And  this  is  why  I  came  to  l>e  with  you 
today. 

It  happened  some  forty-odd  yean  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  Biblical  terms,  as  surely  you 
know,  forty  years  mark  a  generation.  So  a 
generation  ago  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
communities  were  wiped  out  in  a  tempest  of 
blood  and  steel  and  reduced  to  ashes.  When 
the  Jews  of  my  town  arrived  »t  the  place 
unknown  to  us  then.  Auschwitz,  the  death 
factories  annihilated  10,000  human  beings  a 
day.  At  times  their  success  was  so  great  that 
the  figure  was  much  higher,  17,000;  and 
once  they  recorded  for  their  iiistory  32,000  a 
day. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  have  seen  the  flames.  I 
have  seen  the  flames  rising  to  noctural 
heavens;  I  tiave  seen  parents  and  children, 
teachers  and  their  disciples,  dreamers  and 
their  dreams,  and  woe  unto  me.  I  tiave  seen 
chUdren  thrown  alive  in  flames.  I  have  seen 
all  of  them  vanish  in  the  night  as  part  of  a 
plan,  of  a  program  conceived  and  executed 
by  criminal  minds  that  have  corrupted  the 
law  and  poisoned  the  hearts  in  their  own 
land  and  the  lands  tliat  they  had  criminally 
occupied. 

Then  it  was  called  the  final  solution. 
TocUiy  it  Is  called  genocide. 

Mr.  CHiairm^n.  it  is  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try to  have  lead  the  war,  and  what  a  war, 
what  a  heroic  and  noble  war,  against  those 
who  practiced  genocide.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  young  Americans  have  given  their  lives  to 
defeat  Nazis,  and  their  war,  our  war,  was 
not  a  political  war.  It  was  a  moral  war.  And 
therefore,  it  Is  still  being  glorified  and  ex- 
tolled by  all  of  us  with  Justified  pride. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  friends, 
ttiat  my  plea  today  is  also  morally  inspired 
and  not  politically.  I  am  governed  by  moral 
considerations  only.  Though  a  consequence 
of  political  and  econoiric  mactiinations, 
genocide  transcends  them  all  and  becomes 

as  a  reminder  and  warning,  a  powerful  call 

to  conscience,  and  therefore,  I  urge  yo,u  to 

ratify  the  convention  against  genocide.  In 


doing  so  you  will  declare  for  all  to  hear,  yea, 
crimes  against  entire  peoples  did  indeed 
occur. 

I  insist  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
live  now  in  a  time  where  morally  perturbed 
minds  all  over  the  worid.  even  in  our  own 
country,  to  our  embairaasment  and  shame, 
dare  to  claim  that  it  did  not  occur,  that 
Jewish  people  did  not  die  in  gas  chambers. 
And  what  really  do  they  think?  We  are  still 
here.  What  happened  to  our  people?  But 
what  happened  to  our  parents?  What  hap- 
pened to  the  15.000  Jews  of  my  dty?  And 
what  happened  to  the  10.000  cities  in  East- 
CTn  Europe?  Yet  they  place  us  in  an  unten- 
able position  that  we  tiave  to  defend  our 
own  testbnoony  and  say  yes.  it  happened. 

We  don't  do  it  with  pleasure,  we  don't.  We 
do  not  like  to  open  wounds  in  public 

So  to  accept  this  cmvcntion.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  friends,  would  serve  a  warning,  yea. 
what  we  say.  what  we  witneases  say  Is  true, 
we  are  true  witnesses,  and  this  would  b->  an 
act  of  morality.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  us 
would  appreciate  fully  and  totally. 

Furthermore,  in  adopting  this  convention 
you  will  say  that  yes,  it  occurred,  but  it 
must  never  occur  SLgsin,  ever  by  evening  the 
past,  you  will  protect  not  only  the  memory 
of  humankind  Imt  also  its  future.  You  will 
protect  our  children  and  their  ddldren  from 
further  shame  and  death. 

Oh.  naturally,  although  I  am  a  humanist,, 
I  am  not  excessively  naive,  not  to  the  point 
of  fitr""*"g  that  laws,  however  lofty,  could 
stop  planned  mass  murder,  but  I  am  certain 
that  the  absence  of  such  laws  would  encour- 
age mass  murder  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Do  I  need  to  remind  you.  who  know  so 
much  of  history,  that  Hitier  and  Himmler 
and  Eichmann  and  their  acolytes  were  con- 
vinced that  what  they  were  doing  was 
decent,  legal,  and  even  beneficial  to  society? 
In  Ills  diaries,  Goebbels,  the  arch  propagan- 
dist for  Hitier,  mentioned  his  conviction 
that  the  Allies  were  pleased,  he  said  it,  that 
the  Allies  were  pleased  with  the  final  solu- 
tion's theoreticians  and  practitioners  for 
doing  the  dirty  work  for  them. 

The  fact  that  the  killers  could  kill  aihd  go 
on  killing,  and  go  on  killing  without  protest 
or  interference  from  the  outside  world  was 
interpreted  in  Berlin  as  tacit  consent  to 
their  policies. 

Well,  that  doesn't  mean  that  if  the  law 
were  to  be  accepted  and  ratified,  as  I  am 
sure  it  will,  a  law  on  genocide  would  stop 
future  attempts  to  commit  genocide  against 
other  people.  But  at  least  we  as  a  moral 
nation  whose  memories  are  alive,  we  must 
make  that  statement  ttiat  we  are  against 
genocide,  that  we  cannot  tolerate  a  world  in 
which  genocide  is  being  perpetrated,  and 
whoever  engages  in  genocide,  wherever  tliat 
is,  places  himself  outside  the  human  com- 
munity. 

Now,  why  tias  not  tliis  convention  l>een 
ratified  by  the  United  SUtes?  I  told  you.  I 
am  not  a  political  scientist;  I  don't  know. 
But  I  can  tell  you  as  a  witness  in  all  sinceri- 
ty. Mr.  Ctiairman  and  friends,  this  question, 
why  not.  has  lieen  a  permanent  trouble  to 
us,  to  me.  Our  attitude  is  being  questioned 
l)oth  at  home,  in  schools,  and  abroad,  wher- 
ever I  go.  , 

I  teach  in  other  universities.  In  France, 
and  in  Scandinavia.  After  all.  that  is  my  vo- 
cation. I  am  a  passionate  teacher.  I  l>elieve 
that  what  we  have  received  we  must  com- 
municate. And  I  am  proud  to  appear  every- 
where as  a  teacher  from  an  American  uni- 
versity who  is  involved  in  our  political  life 
and  who  believes  in  our  system  and  in  our 
ideals.  But  when  they  ask  me  why,  explain 
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to  me  why  ham't  the  United  States  rmtl/led 
the  convention,  what  could  I  say?  And  In  my 
own  achoola  here  In  the  United  States,  when 
my  students  ask  me.  you  who  preach  hu- 
manism, and  you  who  glorify  the  moral 
asset,  the  moral  conviction  of  our  nation, 
how  do  you  explain  that  we  have  not  rati- 
fied for  19  years  somethlnc  which  is  so 
simple  and  ivgent  and  vital,  I,  their  teacher, 
find  it  difficult  to  come  up  with  a  logical 
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Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  give  me  that 
answer,  the  right  answer,  and  reaffirm  our 
common  belief  that  we  have  been  and 
remain  a  nation  governed  by  moral  princi- 
ples. When  those  principles  were  Jeopard- 
ized, we  had  the  courage  to  defend  them. 
Now  I  am  asking  you,  lant  genocide  the 
greatest  threat  to  those  principles?  lant 
genocide  the  greatest  peril  to  dvilliatlon's 
Ideals  and  visions  of  peace  and  compassion? 

A  French  philoaopher.  Jean  Rostand,  once 
remarked,  and  I  quote  him,  "Kill  a  man  and 
you  are  an  *——*•'  Kill  a  town  and  you  are 
a  conquerer.  KOI  a  people  and  you  are  a 
god." 

Now.  Isn't  it  our  obligation  to  stand  up  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  gods  by  murder- 
ing people? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Senators, 
murder  is  evil.  We  all  know  that.  But  geno- 
cide is  absolute  evil,  and  therefore,  we  have 
no  choice  there;  we  as  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try and  teachers  to  our  generation,  both  in 
the  field  of  politics,  of  sUtesmanshlp  and 
education,  we  must  tell  the  young  people 
today,  yes.  we  are  against  absolute  evil,  and 
we  are  absolutely  against  that  evil. 

To  outlaw  genocide  means  to  Justify  our 
faith  In  faith.  We  owe  it  to  our  children, 
and  we  must  tell  them  that  we  shall  do 
whatever  we  can  to  see  to  It  that  they  will 
never  be  confronted  by  the  darkness  that  is 
plerdng  our  light  and  by  the  wounds  that 
plague  our  nightmares. 

Oh,  I  know,  the  Genocide  Convention  will 
not  bring  back  the  dead.  Hi.  Chairman, 
friends.  I  know  that.  The  dead,  it  Is  too  late 
for  the  dead.  But  at  least  in  signing  such  a 
oonvoition  we  could  remember  the  dead 
without  shame.  Not  to  remember  them 
would  mean  to  betray  them  and  betray  our- 
selves. 

If  we  do  not  remember  them.  we.  too, 
shall  be  forgotten. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in 
thanktny  you  for  your  gnclousness  and 
kindness  for  listening  to  me  this  afternoon. 
I  urge  you  that  the  Genocide  convention, 
when  ratified,  would  become  not  only  an  act 
of  Justice,  but  above  all.  a  solemn  and  noble 
act  of  remembering. 

I  thank  you. 

Senator  Hslms.  Thank  you. 

Let  the  Chair  suggest  that  we  have  one 
round  of  three  minutes  each  with  questions 
directed  only  to  Mr.  Wleael.  because  he 
must  go,  and  then  the  other  gentlemen,  if 
you  will  be  patient  with  us. 

We  have  another  panel  after  this  one,  I 
would  mention. 

But  let  me  say  to  you,  sir,  I  have  never 
heatd  a  more  eloquent  message.  It  has  been 
worth  this  entire  <tey  Just  to  hear  you,  and  I 
thank  yon. 

Tour  sensitivity,  toward  the  suffering  of 
the  Jewish  people  ,had  been  clearly  dis- 
played once  man,  and  I  am  almost  hesitant 
to  ask  a  question  or  two,  but  let  me  do  so 
anyhow  as  to  the  meacdng  and  effect  of 
genocide. 

Flrat  of  all.  do  you  find  it  distressing  that 
In  the  intenuUonal  area,  the  country  most 
often  accused  of  genocide  happens  to  be 


Israel,  and  that  these  accusations  most 
often  come  from  the  very  people  who  do  not 
believe  that  Israel  should  be  allowed  to 
exist? 

Mr.  WnuL.  Mr.  Chairman.  Israel,  which 
is  the  dream  of  the  Jewish  people,  has  often 
been  a  target  of  genocide,  not  a  perpetrator 
of  genocide.  Had  HlUer  and  his  acolytes  suc- 
ceeded, every  single  Jew  everywhere  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  United  Statefe  or 
in  Israel  or  anywhere  would  have  ceased  to 
exist  Clearly.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  people  with 
such  memories,  a  people  who  saw  what 
genocide  can  do  and  does,  not  only  to  Its  vic- 
tims but  to  its  perpetrators,  do  you  really 
feel  that  there  is  any  posiiMUty  of  tempta- 
tion In  the  Jewish  people  or  in  Israel  for  a 
semblance  of  genocide? 

Why  have  these  accusations  been  leveled? 
Because  Israel  has  been  isolated  for  reasons 
that  have  to  do  with  metaphysical  consider- 
ations as  well  as  poUtteal  cooslderatlons. 
and  Israel  has  many  enemies.  Well.  Israel  is 
a  lonely  nation.  It  does  not  belong  to  any 
bloc,  and  I  think  It  has  a  sense  of  integrity 
which  angers  many  operations. 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  accused  of  geno- 
cide only  speaks  poorly  of  the  state  of  our 
world  today,  but  not  to  Israel. 

Senator  Hnja.  Do  you  think  that  these 
accusation  will  be  harmful  to  Israel  in  the 
long  pull? 

Mr.  WmzL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you 
for  your  questions  because  you  force  me  to 
reflect  on  them.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
Israel  has  itself  signed  the  convention.  I 
have  friends  In  Israel  and  friends  in  govern- 
ment, friends  in  Parliament,  and  I  have 
spoken  to  them,  and  all  of  them  believe  that 
it  is  essential  for  the  whole  world  to  adopt  a 
convention  against  genocide.  Israel  is  not 
afraid  at  all:  Israel  is  not  afraid  of  false  ac- 
cusations. 

For  the  last  3000  years  the  Jewish  people 
have  endured  enough  false  accusations  and 
slander.  an<  yet  we  survive. 

Senator  Riliis.  Thank  you  very  much. 
•  •  • 

Senator  Boschwitz.  *  *  *  there  is  a  feel- 
ing and  a  fear  that  the  United  SUtes  wlU  be 
hailed  into  court  Just  as  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Helms  has  suggested  that  the  Israelis 
will  be  hailed  into  court  and  brought  to  the 
bar  with  spurious  charges,  that  if  we  sign 
this  convention,  we  would  be  hauled  into 
court  by  those  in  the  world  who  are  not  our 
friends,  and  brought  to  the  bar  on  some  sort 
of  charge. 

Does  this  concern  you  as  you  consider  the 
Genocide  Convention? 

"*  *  *  we  In  the  United  SUtes  I  believe 
represent  a  moral  force,  and  the  United 
States  is  strong,  is  morally  strong  and 
should  not  feel  so  insecure." 

Are  we  really  afraid  of  propaganda?  Since 
when  are  we  afraid  of  propaganda?  If  it  is  a 
matter  of  propaganda,  then  we  lose  because 
the  Russians  are  better  than  that  If  it 
comes  to  truth,  there  we  have  a  chance  of 
winning.  But  in  propaganda,  the  Russians 
and  all  their  agencies  and  the  communist 
empire  and  Its  agencies,  they  do  nothing 
else,  but  the  Untied  States,  fortunately  for 
us,  the  United  States  has  a  certain  concept 
of  truth,  and  therefore  we  can  take  the  risk. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  we  will  adopt 
this  convention,  we  will  only  take  pride  in  it 
and  not  sorrow. 

Senator  Hblmi  (presiding).  If  the  Senator 
would  yield.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you  at  all 
about  the  moral  Intent  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  strength,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  treaty  responsibility  here.  The 
United  States  has  entered  into  some  defec- 


tive treaties  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and 
while  we  all  agree  on  the  queation  of  geno- 
cide, and  this  Senator  agrees  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  genocide  treaty,  my  duty  as  I  see  it 
may  be  a  little  bit  different  from  somebody 
else's  who  is  not  In  the  Senate,  and  I  want  It 
to  be  as  strong  and  as  protective  of  the 
United  States  as  possible.  Otherwise  we  wUl 
have  difficulties  down  the  road. 

But  ag^n.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  not 
only  enjoyed  your  testimony.  I  was  inspired 
by  it  You  are  a  fine  man. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  WntSKL.  I  thank  you  very 
much.*  •  •  • 


SUBCX)MMITTEE     ASSIGNMENTS. 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wk  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a 
list  of  the  subcommittee  memberships 
of  the  CmiMnittee  on  Armed  Services 
for  the  99th  Congress. 
The  material  follows: 

SUBOOMMITRZ  AsaiOmfSRS— COMMimi  OM 

Aains  Siavicis,  Mih  Comasss 

STTBCOMMmZB  O*  MIUTAaT  COKSTBDCTIOM 

Senator  Thurmond  (Chairman).  Senator 
Warner.  Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  East 

Senator  Blngaman  (Ranldng).  Senator 
StennJs.  Senator  Hart. 

stmooiofiTRS  am  stsatmic  aks  thkatbi 

ITUCIJEAB  rOBCB 

Senator  Warner  (Chairman).  Senator 
Goldwater.  Senator  Thurmond.  Senator 
Cohen.  Setuttor  Quayle.  Senator  WiUon. 

Senator  Hart  (Ranking),  Senator  Nunn. 
Senator  Stennis.  Senator  Exon.  Senator 
Levin. 

suBcomorns  on  ntsPAKKDifBss 

Senator  Humphrey  (Chairman).  Senator 
Goldwater.  Senator  East  Senator  Denton. 
Senator  Gramm. 

Senator  Dixon  (Ranking).  Senator  Levin. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Glenn. 

smcoiatnTB  on  su  pown  amd  posce 
raojacnoii 

Senator  Cohen  (Chairman).  Senator 
Quayle.  Senator  Wilson.  Sensctor  Denton. 
Senator  Gramm. 

Senator  Exon  (Ranking).  Senator  Nunn. 
Senator  Stennis.  Senator  Hart. 
suBcoMMrmi  on  MAMrown  ahd  msomnL 

Senator  Wilson  (Chairman).  Senator 
Thurmond.  Senator  Cohen,  Senator  East, 
Senator  Denton. 

Senator  Glenn  (Ranking).  Senator  Nunn. 
Senator  Exon.  Senator  Kennedy. 

ACQUISmOIf 


SUSCOMHITm  OH 

POUCT 

Senator  Quayle  (Chairman).  Senator 
Goldwater.  Senator  Warner.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, Senator  Gramm. 

Senator  Levin  (Ranking).  Senator  Blnga- 
man. Senator  Dixon.  Senator  Glenn.* 


EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
THE  VICTIMS  OP  DROUGHT 
AND  FAMINE  IN  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  situation  In  Afrl(»  Is  Intol- 
erable and  horrible.  Millions  of  Afri- 
cans have  been  forced  from  their 
homes  by  the  current  drought  and 
famine.  None  of  us  can  remain  imaf- 


fected  by  the  plight  of  Individuals, 
families,  and  villages  who  axe  forced  to 
abandon  the  world  they  have  known 
to  search  out  basic  necessities— food, 
water,  and  shelter.  As  Is  common  In 
such  conditions,  weakened  Individuals 
are  susceptible  to  dlseaaes  and  epidem- 
ic threats. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  which  is  back 
before  us  today.  S.  457.  and  addresses 
the  critical  nonfood  problems  faced  by 
the  Africans.  Much  attention  has  been 
f ocuse^  on  the  food  needs  created  by 
the  drought  and  famine,  and  there 
wlU  be  congressional  action  soon  on 
adcUtional  food  aid.  This  bill  S.  457. 
addresses  other  equally  life-threatoi- 
Ing  conditions.  Funds  are  provided  f  pr 
disease  prevention,  health  care,  water 
projects,  and  the  supply  of  shelter  and 
clothing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  painfuUy  aware  of  the 
budget  constraints  under  which  we  all 
must  operate.  The  exigency  of  the  cur- 
rent situation,  however,  requires  that 
we  rise  above  our  own  budgetary  prob- 
lems. The  Presldait  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  already  realized  this.  He 
has  used  his  reprogrammlng  and 
waiver  authority  to  provide  emergency 
assistance.  Senate  bill  457  gives  him 
the  authority  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance as  is  necessary.  The  commit- 
tee has  chosen  not  to  determine  ex- 
plicitly how  the  funds  are  to  be  ex- 
pended In  order  to  give  the  administra- 
tion flexibility  in  meeting  r^idly 
changing  needs. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  slightly  re- 
vised version  of  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  committee 
adopted  the  amendment  unanimously 
last  month  and  it  was  part  of  the  bill 
originally  sent  to  the  President.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  emergency  services  on  a  lower 
cost-effective  basis.  This  amendment 
makes  ponlble  the  use  of  these  serv- 
ices on  the  basis  of  the  costs  actually 
Incurred  such  as  fuel,  oil.  and  addition- 
al maintenance  to  fly  In  emergency 
cargoes  or  to  provide  medical  supplies 
and  teams. 

The  revised  amendment  has  been 
worked  out  after  prolonged  discussions 
with  our  House  colleagues  and  the  De- 
fense Department  which  supports  it. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  costs 
charged  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  or  the  State  De- 
partment for  the  emergency  African 
relief  effort  will  not  Include  military 
pay  and  allowances,  or  amortization  of 
equipment,  or  a  share  of  the  fixed  fa- 
cilities such  as  airport  equlpihent. 

In  practice,  the  Defense  Department 
has  not  been  charging  at  least  some  of 
these  costs  recently  as  part  of  an  in- 
formal agreement.  I  commend  them 
for  t***"  This  amendment  will  provide 
legal  backing  and  codify  the  arrange- 


ments to  enable  provisions  of  these 
services,  when  requested,  oa  a  lower 
cost-effective  basis. 

In  this  emergency  situation  with 
thousands  of  lives  at  stake,  the  Penta- 
gon should  not  charge  relief  agencies 
high  overhead,  such  as  depreciation  of 
equipment  or  salaries  for  the  doctors 
and  medics  which  wiU  be  paid  whether 
or  not  they  are  performing  humanitar- 
ian services.  Thus,  we  can  facilitate 
the  use  of  UJS.  military  medical  per- 
sonnel and  transportation  equipment 
for  humanitarian  purposes  in  the  Afri- 
can drought  relief  effort  It  is  not  the 
intention  that  the  military  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  use  of  civilian  facili- 
ties, such  as  planes.  But  in  scnne  situa- 
tions, however,  using  the  military  may 
be  the  fastest  way  of  saving  lives.  The 
military  is  often  the  best  equipped  or- 
ganteation  to  quickly  send  in  medical 
teams,  engineers  to  drill  wells  or  build 
sanitation  facilities  or  to  fly  emergen- 
cy supplies  to  remote  areas  where 
there  are  only  roa^  landing  strips. 

They  could,  in  effect,  serve  as  "white 
berets."  Of  course.  American  military 
personnel  could  participate  only  with 
the  agreement  of  the  host  govern- 
ment. 

The  private  volimtary  organizations 
do  an  outstanding  Job  in  providing 
emergency  assistance.  The  provision  of 
American  military  assistance  if  needed 
at  a  lower  cost  will  help  these  organi- 
zations as  well  as  "international  relief 
organizations  carry  out  their  tasks 
mare  effectively. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  desire  to 
provide  drougl^t«trlcken  Africa  with 
the  emergency  assistance  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  expeditious  passage  of  S. 
457  Is  one  step  we  all  can  take.* 


The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  C^m. 
Res.  79)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Vtt.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 


l>ROVIDINO  FOR  A  CONDITION- 
AL  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
HOUSE  FROM  MARCH  7.  1985, 
UNTIL  MARCH  19.  1985 

BCr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  79.  the 
House  adjournment  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  79) 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  March  7.  1985,  until  March 
19, 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  conctirrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  THE  NOMI- 
NATION OP  DONALD  E.  SHAS- 
TEEN.  TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY  OF  LABOR  FOR  VET- 
ERANS' EMPLOYMENT 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nomination  of  Donald  E. 
Shasteen,  to  be  Assistant  Secre|JU7  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment,  be 
Jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SENATE  LEGAL 

COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 

ACTIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  95)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Malln  Jen- 
nings in  Alaskans  for  Nuclear  Anns  Controi 
PoUtlcal  Act  v.  Chamey.  et  aL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pr(x;eeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

iSx.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  plain- 
tiff in  an  action  in  the  Superior  Court 
for  the  State  of  Alaska  has  issued  a 
subpoena  to  Malln  Jennings,  press  sec- 
reitary  to  Senator  Sisvxhs.  The  State 
of  Aladta.  through  its  legislative  af- 
fairs agency,  operates  a  legislative 
teleconference  network  which  pro- 
vides a  telecommunication  link  among 
various  locations  in  Alaska  and  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Alaska  State  Legislature 
has  priority  in  the  use  of  the  t^ecom- 
munications  netwoi^ 

The  legisli^tive  affidrs  agency  also 
permits  members  of  the  Alaska  (x>n- 
gresslonal  delegatirai  to  use  the  net- 
work, and  Senator  Srvbts.  who  is  not 
a  defendant  in  this  action,  has  utilized 
the  n^^work  to  hold  press  conferences 
with    the   Alaska   news   media.    The 
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Almska  State  agency  has  denied  to  the 
plaintiff  organisation  access  to  the 

network,  and  the  plaintiff  is  contend- 
ing that  the  denial  is  unconstitutional. 
The  plaintiff  is  seeking  to  establish 
the  utilization  by  others,  including 
Senator  Stkvchs.  of  the  telecommuni- 
cations network. 

The  following  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  Senate  legal  counsel  to 
represent  Senator  Stsvkns'  press  sec- 
retaiT  in  discovery  proceedings  in  this 
action.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  95)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

8.  Rib.  95 

Whereu  tbe  case  of  Alaskana  for  Nuclear 
Anns  Control  Political  Action  Committee  v. 
Charney.  et  al..  Cue  No.  lJU-84-14  CIV.  la 
pending  in  the  Superior  Court  for  the  State 
of  Alaska.  First  Judicial  District  at  Juneau: 

Whereas  plaintiff  has  served  a  subpoena 
for  records  on  Malin  Jennings.  Press  Secre- 
tary to  Senator  Ted  Stevens; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  seetkuis  703(a)  and 
704(aX2)  of  the  Kthics  in  Oovemment  Act 
of  1978.  a  U.S.C.  288b<a)  and 
288c(aX3M1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  iU 
counsel  to  defend  an-  employee  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  any  subpoena  direct- 
ed to  her  in  her  official  capacity:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resotvei,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Coimael 
is  directed  to  represent  Malln  Jennings  in 
Alaskans  for  Nuclear  Arms  Control  Political 
Action  Committee  v.  Chamey.  et  al. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UM 


AGRIBUSINESS  ANXIETY 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  in 
our  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
family  farmers  of  America  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
real  people  engaged  in  corporate  farm- 
ing, too,  who  also  are  facing  dire  times. 
The  administration's  farm  proposal 
tolls  a  death  knell  for  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  if  we  in  this 
body  and  the  House  accept  it.  It  would 
certainly  bring  to  a  close  the  150-year- 
old  sugar  industry  in  my  home  State, 
and  the  consequences  to  the  Hawaiian 
economy  will  be  disastrous,  for  sugar 
constitutes  the  second  largest  industry 
inHawaU. 

This  is  fully  recognized  by  both 
management  and  labor  of  Hawaii's  13 
sugar  plantation  companies,  which 
employ  7.800  people,  as  well  as  by  the 
industry's  265  small,  independent 
sugar  growers.  Without  these  men  and 
women  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
in  Hawaii  and  other  sugar-producliig 
States,  our  country  would  become  so 
dependent  upon  foreign  imports  for 


one  of  the  most  volatile  and  basic  of 
all  commodities  that  the  consequences 
would  be  akin  to  depending  entirely  on 
OPEC  for  all  our  oil.  What  the  present 
administration  falls  to  realize  is  that 
sugar  Is  an  Import  commodity,  unlike 
wheat,  com,  feed  grains,  and  other  ag- 
ricultural commodities  which  are 
export  items.  EvcD'  today,  we  produce 
only  56  percent  of  our  domestic  sugar 
needs  and  import  45  percent.  My  col- 
leagues will  recall  standing  In  l«ig 
lines  at  gasoline  serviee  stations  when 
OPEC  invoked  an  embargo  of  its  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  We  were 
then  importing  only  8  percent  of  our 
oil  needs.  If  the  foreign  suppliers  of 
sugar  should  form  a  cartel  and  invoke 
an  embargo  for  one  reason  or  other, 
the  consequences  would  be  beyond  our 
imagination.  Every  member  of  every 
American  family  would  be  lined  up  at 
every  grocery  store  for  rationed  sugar, 
should  our  domestic  industry  be  dead. 

It  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  appreci- 
ate the  administration's  position  on 
sugar  in  light  of  the  additional  fact 
that  the  sugar  program  to  date  has  op- 
erated without  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  the  American  taxpayer,  while 
assuring  stable  supplies  for  consimiers 
at  prices  fair  to  both  constuners  and 
producers  alike. 

For  an  appreciation  of  agribusiness 
anxiety  during  this  period  of  de- 
pressed sugar  prices,  I  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
Saturday,  March  2.  1985.  entitled: 
"Sugar  Woi^ers'  Role."  It  points  up 
how  the  will  to  surviye  has  forged  a 
common  bond  between  labor  and  man- 
agement in  the  Hawaiian  sugar  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  included  Ip 
the  Rbcoiu)  following  my  remario. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in .  the 
RacoKs.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Mar.  2, 
1988] 

SUOAM  WOKKKXS'  ROLK 

The  stigar  workers  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union  did  what  had  to  be  done  in  difficult 
circumstances.  A  92  percent  majority  rati- 
fied another  one-year  contract  eaaentially 
f  reeslng  wages. 

The  union  resisted  management  requests 
for  Increased  employee  medical  Insurance 
payments  or  wage  cuts  but  agreed  to  week- 
end work  without  overtime  pay.  The  previ- 
ous contract  also  frose  wages  with  the  last 
30-cent  increase  in  early  1984. 

As  everyone  here  understands,  the  sugar 
industry  Is  in  desperate  straits  in  its  150th 
year  in  Hawaii.  With  world  surpluses  high 
and  prices  low,  the  Reagan  administration 
threatens  to  end  sugar  price  supports.    ' 

Survival  will  require  optimal  cooperation 
between  labor  and  management  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association  chairman  John 
W.A  "Doc"  Buyers  recently  paid  tribute  to 
workers  and  managers  when  he  said: 

"ITiey  go  to  work  every  day  under  (a) 
cloud  of  uncertainty.  They  constantly  read 


about  the  political  and  economic  difficulties 
of  sugar  and  how  it  affects  their  livelihoods. 
However,  they  oimtlnue  to  do  a  splendid  Job. 
continue  to  cut  costs— and.  for  the  moat 
part,  they  remain  dedicated  and  even  cheer- 
ful. These  people  on  our  plantations  deserve 
our  admiration,  praise  and  support." 

Buyers  also  noted  the  union's  political 
help  in  Washington.  "One  of  my  best 
friends  and  best  sources  of  awistanre  in 
Washington  in  1981  (when  sugar  was  gotten 
into  the  Farm  Bill)  was  Mike  Lewto  of  the 
ILWU.  Their  support  will  be  of  critical  im- 
portance in  securing  the  backing  of  other 
elements  of  organised  labor  in  oar  strug- 
gle." 

In  Washington  concern  is  being  expressed 
for  family  farmers  whose  economic  plight  is 
grim  ootnpared  to  the  well-being  of  the  big. 
corporate,  "agribuslneas"  farms.  Sugar  here 
does  not  lit  that  picture. 

There  are  only  13  sugar  companies  in 
Hawaii  under  six  corporate  umbrellas  (plus 
285  small.  Independent  farmers),  so  it  is 
easy  to  forget  that  the  industry  emplojw 
about  7  JOO  people  and  delivers  a  $200  mil- 
lion pay-and-benefits  packet  each  year. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  for  the  Mainland 
small  fanner,  the  livelihood  and  lifestyle  of 
sugar  people  are  threatened  by  the  peril  to 
the  Industry,  which  Is  Hawaii's  second  larg- 
est business  and  the  only  agricultural  en- 
deavor known  that  can  use  so  much  land 
here  so  productively. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
AM.  MONDAY.  MARCH  11.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  March  11,  for  a  pro  forma 
session  only.  No  business  will  be  trans- 
acted diulng  Monday's  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM 
MONDAY,  MARCH  11,  1985 
UNTIL  12  NOON  ON  THURSDAY. 
BIARCH  14.  1985 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  on  Monday,  following 
the  pro  forma  session,  it  re<x>Qvene  at 
12  noon  on  Thursday.  March  14. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONinON  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON 
THX7RSDAY.  MARCH  14,  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  leadars  under  the  standing  order 
on  Thursday,  there  be  a  special  order 
in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  THURSDAY, 
MARCH  14.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  Proxmire  special  order.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bflr.  President,  the  legis- 
lative schedule  for  Thursday  is  uncer- 
tain at  this  point,  although  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  turn  to 
any  legislative  or  Executive  Calendar 
items  cleared  for  action.  But  I  would 
also  armoimce  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  on  Thursday.  March  14. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished    majority     leader     would 


yield,  he  does  not  anticipate  any  busi- 
ness, the  transaction  of  any  business 
by  way  of  acting  on  legislation  or  call- 
ing up  legislation  on  Thursday  when 
we  are  back  in  session? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  I  do  not 
anticipate  anjrthlng.  If  anything  came 
up  that  needed  to  be  disposed  of.  it 
would  be  after  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader.  But  we  would  do  it 
without  a  rollcall  or  it  would  be  post- 
poned. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


(The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  at 
5:52  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  imtU 
Monday.  March  11. 1985.  at  10  ajn.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M..  MONDAY. 
MARCH  11.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  untU 
the  hour  of  10  am.,  Monday.  March 
11.  1985. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  7.  1985: 
Ths  JuoicuaT 

Carol  Los  Mansmann,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
98-353,  approved  July  10. 1984. 

J.  Thomas  Greene,  of  Utah,  to  be  UJB.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Utah  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  98-353. 
approved  July  10, 1984. 

Carolyn  R..Dimmick.  of  Washlngttm.  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  westenvdistriet  of 
Washington  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  98-353,  approved  July  10, 1984. 

Natiohal  FouaiMTioa  on  the  Axts  am  ibb 
Hmumms 

George  S.  Roeborough,  Jr.,  of  Miaaaourl. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Museum 
Services  Board  for  a  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 6, 1988,  vice  Douglas  Dfllon. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES— 7%iirsila^,  March  7, 1985 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ3..  offered  th«  following 
prayer: 

We  remember  in  this,  our  prayer,  all 
people  who  have  any  special  need.  We 
pray  for  those  that  face  tension  and 
strain  in  their  lives  and  for  those  who 
are  uncertain  about  the  future.  May 
Tour  word  of  hope  and  Tour  promises 
of  new  life  and  Tour  gift  of  faith 
strengthen  all  of  us.  Whatever  our 
plaoe  or  position,  give  us  Tour  peace 
that  passes  all  understanding  that  we 
may  know  and  experience  the  abun- 
dant life  that  is  Tour  will  for  us.  This 
we  pray.  Amen. 


JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKJUH.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Jotimal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  STRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEIAKEIR.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STRANO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  244,  nays 
162,  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting 
23,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  391 

TEA8-a44 

Ackermmn 

Botss 

Chappell 

Addabbo 

Boland 

Coelho 

Akmka 

Boner  (TN> 

Coleman  (TX) 

Alezander 

Bonlor(ICI) 

Conyera 

Andenon 
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Cooper 

Borakl 
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Bosoo 

Crane 

Anthony 

Boucher 

Crockett 
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Boxer 

Daniel 
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Brooks 
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Barnes 

BroyhlU 

DeUums 
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Bruce 

Derrick 

BedeU 

Bryant 

Dicks 
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Donnelly 
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Dowdy 
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Felghan 
FUppo 
Florlo 
PotUctta 
Foley 
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Fowler 
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Iieath(TX> 
IiBtiman  (CA) 
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Rowland  (OA) 
Roybal 
Rudd 
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Levin  (MI) 

L«*<ne(CA) 

Lewta(n.) 


Lloyd 

Lowry(WA> 

Luken 


MacKay 


Savase 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sehumer 
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Sharp 

Shelby 


Martin  (NT) 
Martlnea 


Mavroulea 
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Gephardt 
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MeCurdy 
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Skaltoa 

Slattery 

aBUth(FL> 
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Smith  (HJ) 
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Oray(n<) 
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HaU(OB) 

Ball.  Ralph 
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Bertel 

Borton 

Boward 

Boyer 

Bubbard 
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Butto 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kactenmeler 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Klecska 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BUIrakls 

Bllley 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

(Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

CUi^er 


ififciii.fci 
Miller  (CA) 
Mlneta 
MoUohan 
Moatcomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Morrison  (CT) 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Matcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 


Obey 

OUn 

Ortli 

Owens 

PanetU 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Rancel 

Itay 

Rcfula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

NAYS- 162 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coushlln 

C^ourter 

Crals 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DioOuardl 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Eckert(NY> 

Edwards  (OK) 


Bpratt 

St  Germain 

Staoers 

Stalllnss 

Stark 

Stenholm 
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Studds 

Swift 

Synar 
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ToRtoelll 

Towna 
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UdaU 
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Vento 
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Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkln 

Waiman 

Weim 

Wheat 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

Willlama 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Writht 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Tatron 

Tounc  (MO) 


Evans  (lA) 

FkweU 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flah 

Franklin 

Oallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Olngrich 

Ooodllnc 

Oradlson 

Oreen 

Ore« 

Orotberg 

Ounderaon 

Bammerschmldt 

Banaen 

Bartnett 

Hendon 

Benry 


Bller 

Bolt 

Bopklns 

Buckaby 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 


MeOrath 


Shumway 

Bhuatar 

Sikotikl 


Mayam 


Kramer 
Luomanlno 


KIA) 
Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Uthtfoot 
Lhrlncston 
LoefTler 
Lott 
Lowery(CA) 


Miller  (OB) 

Miller  (WA)  smith  (M» 

MltcheU  smith  (NH) 

Molinari  Smith.  Denny 

Monaon  Smith.  Robert 

Moorhaad  Snow* 

Morrlaoo  (WA)  Sotamoo 

Nielsoa 

Oslay 

Straac 


Lungren 


Porter 

Punen 

Rldte 

Rlttcr 

Roberto 

Rocmer 

Rotets 

Roth 


Markey 


Martin  (IL) 

McCain 

MnCandlem 

McCoUum 

McBwen 


Rowland  (CT) 

SaztoD 

Schaefer 

Sehroeder 

Schuette 

Schulae 


SundquM 

Sweeney 

SwtndaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

VanderJtct 

Vueanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

WoU 

Touiit(AK> 

Toung(FL) 

Tachau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
Dymally  Frenael  Oberstar 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 23 

Applegate  Beftel  Rlaaldo 

BeUefWOO  Blllla  Rodlno 

Breaux  Buntar  Tauiin 


Ford  (MI)  Moakley  Weaver 

Frank  Packard  Wlae 

Gray  (PA)  Paahayan  Wortley 

Batcher  QuUlen 
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Messrs.  SENSENBREafNER. 

PARRIS.  and  CONTE  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  so.  Joint  resolution  (leaignating 
the  week  besinning  March  3,  1985.  u 
"Women's  History  Week." 


THE  UNFAIRNESS  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEE  RATIOS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  on  our  side  the  other  day 
refused  to  participate  in  subcommittee 


D  Tliis  lymbol  represents  tlie  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statemenu  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlte  floor. 


UM 


proceedings  as  a  way  of  protesting 
very  unfair  subcommittee  ratios.  Earli- 
er this  year  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  took  similar  action. 

Now.  walking  out  of  subcommittee 
hearings  is  not  something  that  we  take 
lightly.  However,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  other  way  to  get  our  point 
across. 

Representation  in  this  House  has 
become  so  badly  misaligned  through 
gerrymandering,  ratios,  staffing,  and 
arbitrary  rules  that  it  has  gotten  to 
the  point  where  the  sacred  right  of 
the  people  to  decide  who  represents 
them  is  looked  upon  as  some  kind  of 
nettlesome  nuisance  by  the  majority 
in  this  House. 

We  in  the  minority  do  not  deny  that 
the  majority  does  have  some  preroga- 
tives when  it  comes  to  ratios  and  staff, 
and  I  will  say  quite  frankly  that  at  the 
full  committee  level  my  negotiations 
with  the  majority  leader  were  emi- 
nently fair.  But  beyond  that,  it  goes 
beyond  the  Speaker  and  the  majority 
leader  down  to  that  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  there  is  where  we  are 
not  being  treated  fairly. 

When  legitimate  prerogatives 
become  arbitrary  abuses  of  power 
which  threaten  the  very  fabric  of  rep- 
resentative government  in  this  House, 
then  it  becomes  necessary  to  fight  for 
what  we  see  is  right  and  fair  and  Just. 

And  we  are  going  to  continue  to  do 
that.  Mr.  Speaker. 

a  1130 

INTRODUCTION  OF  GREAT 
LAKES  INLAND  WATERWAT  BILL 

(Bftr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  proposing  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  update  a  study  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  Great  Lakes  Inland  Water- 
way, a  canal  from  the  Cleveland  area 
on  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River  near 
Pittsburgh,  of  approximately  120 
miles. 

America  suffers  from  imports  and 
has  over  $130  billion  in  trade  deficits. 
Tet  we  have  not  maximized  our  export 
opportunities.  This  canal  would  com- 
plete our  vast  inland  water  system  by 
creating  export  opportunities  to  both 
Canada  and  Europe. 

This  waterway  is  the  final  link— the 
exit  north— in  our  comprehensive 
water  transportation  system,  neces- 
sary to  move  coal,  forestry  products, 
agricultural  commodities,  and  petro- 
chemicals at  reduced  costs. 

Cost  controls  the  marketplace,  and 
America's  water  transportation  system 
is  incomplete.  It's  unfinished.  It'^  like 
having  an  interstate  highway  system 
of  2.000  mfles  and  leaving  the  last  120 
miles  unfinished.  That's  not  smart 
planning. 


This  bill  will  simply  authorize  the 
study  of  feasibility  that  could  ulti- 
mately benefit  all  of  America.  I  urge 
the  suivort  of  my  colleagues. 


.   LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  1  minute  to  proceed  out  of 
order  to  announce  matters  relevant  to 
our  program. 

It  is  expected  that  the  other  body 
will  be  passing  and  sending  to  us  a  res- 
olution calling  for  a  recess  at  the  close 
of  business  today  imtil  Tuesday,  the 
19th  of  March. 

The  purpose  of  the  recess  would  be 
to  accommodate  the  delegation  which 
wiU  be  attending  the  peace  process  in 
Geneva. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER 
TO  ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS 
AND  APPOINT  COMMISSIONS. 
BOARDS.  AND  COBOOTTEES. 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Tuesday,  March  19.  1985. 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNflSDAT  BUSI- 
NESS  ON  WEDNESDAT  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  (X)nsent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SI^LAKER.  Well,  the  House  will 
be  in  session  on  the  20th. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  to  ask  a 
question.  Is  any  of  the  recess  schedule 
or  any  of  the  work  of  the  committees 
going  to  be  delayed? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withdraw  that?  We  will  te  back  in  ses- 
sion before  the  20th. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  withdraw  that  re- 
quest. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  request. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON 

WEDNESDAT.  MARCH  20.  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday. 
March  20.  1985,  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare recesses,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
in  Joint  meeting  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Argentina. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  to  inquire, 
beyofad  that  is  any  btisiness  scheduled 
then  for  example  on  trjring  to  get  to 
conference  on  an  agricultural  credit 
biU  or  anything  like  that  between  now 
and  the  20th? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  I  think  those 
questions  are  going  to  have  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  people  who  are  han- 
dling the  legislatioiL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  reserving  the  right 
to  object  on  receiving  the  President  of 
Argentina? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  because  I  am 
Just  trying  to  inquire  with  this  recess 
schedule  that  we  are  undertaking 
here,  is  this  in  any  way  going  to  delay 
the  committee  from  moving  on  the 
^Intyre  matter?  Are  they  going  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  move  during  that 
pericxl  of  time? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  is  no  change  in 
that  committee's  plans.  Committees 
will  be  meeting  next  week.  The  Budget 
Committee  has  work  to  perform  and 
will  be  better  able  to  perform  it  with- 
out being  interrupted  by  sessions  of 
the  House.  Other  pommittees  of  the 
House  also  are  doing  important  worlL. 
That  includes  the  Houm  Administra- 
tion Ccnninittee. 

The  iSPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  re- 
spond that  it  imderstands  there  are  14 
committees  that  have  committee  as- 
signipents  for  next  week  and  the 
Chair  expects  and  trusts  that  those 
committees  will  have  those  hearings. 

Mr.  WALKE31.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
I  assume  then  that  the  timetable  that 
we  have  been  given  toward  resolving 
the  Mclntyre  matter  by  the  end,  of  the 
month  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
recess? 

The  SPEAKER.  As  far  as  the  Chair 
is  concerned,  it  hopes  and  desires  and 
will  so  inform  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  Chair  trusts 
that  he  will  stay  to  his  date. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objectiim. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleoun  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTECTINO  FEDERAL  EBiPLOY- 
EES  OF  LBQISLATIVE  AND  JU- 
DICIAL BRANCHES  FROM  EM- 
PLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION 

(Mr.  CLINOER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  42  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  a  spon- 
sor of  legislation  Introduced  recently 
by  Representative  LTWit  MAamf  to 
protect  Federal  Government  employ- 
ees of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  from  employment  discrimi- 
nation. 

During  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
Congress  iTassed  many  laws  banning 
discrimination  in  employment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  national  origin,  religion, 
sex.  age.  and  handicap.  Yet.  while 
these  laws  cover  every  employer  in  the 
country  who  has  15  or  more  employ- 
ees, thousands  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  legislature  and  Judiciary  find 
themselves  excluded  from  protection 
against  discriminatory  practices. 

The  Congressional  and  Judicial 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act 
(HJ%.  691)  addresses  this  discrepancy. 
This  legislation  grows  out  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  individual  members  of  the 
House  Wednesday  Group,  who  ha.ve 
traditionally  pushed  for  greater  con- 
sistency and  coverage  of  our  civil 
rights  laws.  Their  commitment  to  civil 
rights,  and  to  women's  rights  as  em- 
bodied in  a  report  titled  "Women  in 
American  Society."  published  last 
June,  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
gentlelady's  proposaL  As  we  approach 
the  100th  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  make  evtfry  effort  to  rectify  this 
glaring  inconsistency  in  our  dvU  rights 
lawsi 

Legal  and  constitutional  experts  as 
well  as  civil  rights  experts  have  all 
been  consulted  to  produce  a  viable  biU 
that  legitimately  addresses  the  con- 
cerns of  those  who  have  argued,  from 
a  constitutional  perspective,  against 
this  reform. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize this  effort  and  Join  us  in  rectify- 
ing this  inequity  by  cosponsoring  this 
timely  legislation. 


ration  of  war  on  American  colleges 
and  on  all  college  students.  Including 
especially  poor  ones.  In  fact,  of  the 
$2.9  billion  of  the  proposed  cuts  from 
the  Department  of  Education.  (2.3  bil- 
lion is  aimed  at  student  aid.  This 
budget  has  slated  higher  education  as 
a  scapegoat. 

Today  I  rise  again  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  young  people  whom  the 
President  would  like  to  deny  opportu- 
nity and  hope.  The  proposed  cuts 
would  affect  every  one  of  the  current 
5.3  million  aid  recipients,  not  Just  the 
rich  ones,  as  the  administration  would 
like  us  to  believe.  More  than  2  million 
students  would  lose  eligibility  for 
grants  or  loans,  and  most  others  would 
have  their  aid  reduced. 

The  proposal  of  a  25-percent  cut  for 
higher  education  is  unconscionable  es- 
pecially if  you  consider  that  student 
aid  dollars  have  declined  15  percent  al- 
ready in  actual  purchasing  power  be- 
tween 1980-^1  and  1984-85.  Education 
has  done  more  than  its  share  in  cut- 
ting comers.  We.  as  legislators,  must 
finally  draw  the  line  and  think  of  our 
children  who  are  the  future  of  this 
Nation. 
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ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 

SLATES     HIGHER     EDUCATION 
AS  A  SCAPEGOAT 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  higher 
education  represent,  in  effect,  a  decla- 


REFORMERS  SHOW  TRUE 
COLORS 

(Mr.  M(X>RHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
week  now  you  have  heard  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  describe  the  refusal 
of  the  committee's  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  be  fair  in  the  makeup  of  sub- 
committees. We  are  not  seeking  a 
mathematically  perfect  58-42  subcom- 
mittee ratio.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  sub- 
committees reflect  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble the  party  makeup  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, 60-40. 

That  is  reasonable.  That  is  fair.  But 
that  has  not  been  acceptable  to  the 
Democrats  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Ironically,  the  Democrats  pushing 
hardest  to  disenfranchise  the  people  I 
represent  are  those  who  came  to  this 
body  as  "reformers."  I  was  here  when 
they  came.  I  remember  the  lofty  prin- 
ciples they  claimed  to  represent. 
Truth  and  Justice,  one  man-one  vote, 
not  politics  in  smoke-filled  rooms,  was 
their  creed. 

Sometime  between  then  and  now. 
the  reformers  became  performers. 
They  apply  the  lofty  principles  to  ev- 
eryone except  themselves.  I  hope  that 
Is  not  all  they  ever  were  and  that  they 
will  apply  the  ideals  they  once  es- 
poused to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
others. 


WHERE  IS  RECIPROCrrY  IN  OUR 
INTERNAllONAL  TRADE 

(Mr.  ERDREICH  asked  as  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  is  the  reciprocity  in  our  interna- 
tional trade?  We're  going  to  have  over 
$130  billion  deficit  in  trade  this  year, 
and  few  of  our  trading  partners,  or  ad- 
versaries, let  us  enter  their  markets 
like  they  enter  oiurs. 

Now  we  have  allowed  "voluntary  re- 
straints" on  J^Muiese  auto  imports  to 
expire.  But  what  did  we  obtain  from 
Japan  in  return? 

Trade  Representative  Brock  now 
says  "it  may  be  time"  to  take  retaliat- 
ing action  against  countries  that  deny 
American  companies  equal  access  to 
their  markets. 

I  say  it's  past  time  for  talk— it's  time 
for  action  on  trade. 

In  January,  President  Reagan  told 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  we  wanted 
to  see  Japan  remove  trade  barriers  in 
electronics.  telecommunications, 

drugs,  medical  equipment,  and  lumber 
products.  More  talks— little  results. 

I  had  limch  the  other  day  in  the 
House  Restaurant  and  couldn't  believe 
it  when  I  picked  up  a  toothpick  on  the 
way  out. 

Yes.  you  guessed  it— it  was  made  in 
Japan. 

That's  an  appropriate  ssrmbol— 
Japan  and  other  nations  are  cleaning 
out  our  jobs  and  our  industrial  com- 
petitiveness with  unfair  trade,  closed 
markets. 

It's  time  for  our  achieving  fair  trade 
in  the  international  marketplace.  The 
strength  of  America  depends  on  it. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OP  THE 
FARM  CREDIT  BILL  REVEALINO 

(BCr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  on  the  farm  credit 
bill  revealed  three  things  to  me:  First, 
the  President  does  not  understand  the 
severity  of  the  crisis  In  agricultiu-e.  He 
said  only  4  percent  of  American  farm- 
ers are  experiencing  financial  difficul- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  most  experts  predict 
that  10  percent  of  our  farmers  may  go 
under  this  year.  Another  10  to  20  per- 
cent are  in  deep  trouble  and  may  fail 
down  the  road. 

Second,  the  President  does  not  un- 
derstand his  own  farm  programs.  They 
have  built  a  surplus  that  has  forced 
commodity  prices  down.  The  high  cost 
of  these  programs  is  not  evidence  of 
aid  to  farmers,  but  rather  of  a  failed 
farm  policy. 


In  addition,  the  administration's 
credit  program  has  resulted  In  only 
two  loan  guarantees  in  Minnesota 
while  13,000  Minnesota  farmers  are  in 
financial  difficulty. 

Mr.  President,  your  credit  program 
is  not  working.  That  is  why  we  needed 
the  bill  you  vetoed. 

Third,  the  President  cares  more 
about  missile  silos  than  grain  sUos.  He 
caUed  this  $100  mllUon  farm  bill  a 
"budget  buster"  on  the  same  day  that 
he  was  begging  Congress  to  give  him 
$4  bilUon  for  additional  MX  mlssUes. 
He  is  clearly  willing  to  break  the 
budget  on  Pentagon  spending  while 
watching  American  aigriculture  go 
broke. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  FAIRNESS 

(Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Ux. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  briefly  on  an 
issue  about  which  the  American 
people  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
during  last  fall's  elections:  The  issue 
of  fairness. 

The  question  of  fairness  that  now 
confronts  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  is:  In  the  forum  in  which 
the  basic  work  on  important  issues 
gets  done— the  subcominlttees— should 
the  Democrat-to-Republican  ratio  at 
least  come  close  to  approximating  the 
jud^nent  of  the  people  on  election 
day?  If  not,  why  not? 

That's  now  the  case  in  our  full  com- 
mittee, in  nearly  all  other  standing 
committees  of  the  House,  in  nearly  all 
other  committee  subcommittees,  in 
most  State  legislatures,  in  most  local 
government  legislative  bodies,  and  in 
the  other  body  of  Congress.  Why  not 
the  subcommittees  of  Energy  and 
Commerce? 

All  that  we  Republicans  are  asking  is 
that  our  subcommittees  follow  the 
generally  accepted  legislative  practice 
and  therefore  assign  subcommittee 
ratios  i^proximating  a  60-to-40  ratio 
of  Democrats  to  Republicans.  It's  the 
fair  thing  to  do. 

That's  why  we  Republican  members 
of  Energy  and  Commerce  have  refused 
to  make  subcommittee  assignments. 
We  want  to  give  those  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  love  to  talk 
about  fairness  the  opportunity  to 
practice  it.  We  hope  they  start  soon  so 
that  our  committee  can  begin  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  important  issues 
that  face  us. 


tlon  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  condensation  paid  to  veterans 
with  services-connected  disabilities 
should  remain  exenu>t  from  Federal 
income  tax. 

This  is  a  simple  proposaL  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  should  receive  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  deals  with  a  proposal  embed- 
ded in  the  Treasury  DqMrtment's  tax 
simplification  plan  that  proposes  to 
tax  VA  disability  compensation.  That 
proposal  is  an  outrageous  insult  and  it 
deserves  to  l)e  nipped  in  the  bud  so 
that  it  never  sees  the  light  of  day. 

Disability  compensation  has  been 
provided  to  veterans,  not  as  a  handout, 
but  as  a  way  for  a  grateful  nation  to 
express  its  deepest  thanks  for  sacrific- 
es made  by  the  veteran  in  service  to 
the  United  States.  This  compensation 
to  veterans  who  suffer  f rtnn  wounds  or 
other  disabilities  that  resulted  from 
their  military  service  has  never— I 
repeat,  never— been  taxed.  In  fact,  the 
compensation  rates  have  t>een  devel- 
oped over  the  years  based  on  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  taxed. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  logic  of  saying  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities- 
veterans  who  have  lost  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  who  have  been  paralyzed  or 
blinded  during  war— that  they  miist 
now  face  the  indiffiity  of  paying  taxes 
on  compensation  for  which  they  have 
already  paid  such  a  terrible  price.  We 
may  need  to  reform  our  Tax  Code.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  we  should  not  in  the 
process  treat  VA  disability  compensa- 
tion like  it  is  Just  another  tax  loophole 
to  be  closed. 

Let  me  also  speak  out  against  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  consolidate  58 
regional  VA  offices  into  Just  three  lo- 
cations. The  plan  seeks  to  concentrate 
all  administrative  and  adjudicative 
functions  related  to  the  processing  of 
veterans'  claims  and  mjpeals.  But  the 
current,  decentralized  sjrstem  of  VA 
offices  is  absolutely  fundamental  to  a 
system  that  guarantees  veterans  due 
process.  Take  away  the  offices,  make 
them  less  accessible  to  veteran  claim- 
ants, and  you  virtually  wipe  out  even 
the  pretense  of  due  process. 

While  my  resolution  addresses  only 
the  tax  issue,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  abandon  both  of  these  propos- 
als. They  are  bad  for  veterans,  and 
that  means  they  are  bad  for  the  coun- 
try. 


JUSTICE  FOR  AMERICA'S 
VETERANS 
(Without  objection  Mr.  Wbight  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  House  Joint  resolu- 
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THIRTY-NINE  DAYS  TO  APRIL 
15-TAX  DAY 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  39  days  to  April  15,  tax  day.  At  a 
time  of  economic  uncertainty,  at  a 
time  of  fear  and  loathing  toward  the 
IRS,  the  one  thing  that  we  can  do  to 


restore  commonsense  to  a  Tax  Code 
gone  wild  with  special  advantage,  the 
one  thing  that  we  can  do  within  the 
next  39  days  to  reassure  the  average 
middle-class  taxpayer— I  am  talking 
about  farmers,  sales  people,  small 
businessmen  and  women— the  one 
thing  that  we  can  do  to  reassure  them 
that  we  hear  them  and  that  we  care, 
the  one  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  beat 
the  IRS  and  the  Congress  on  the  issue 
of  vehicle  mileage  and  eontenvorane- 
ous  aectnmting.  We  can  pass  HJl.  600. 

The  tazpayjers  are  outraged.  I  know 
you  have  gotten  hundreds  of  letters 
and  calls.  I  thank  the  185  of  you  who 
have  Joined  with  me  to  cosponsor 
repeal  of  this  provision.  You  have 
made  H  Jl.  600  the  lead  bin.  I  am  now 
asking  the  250  of  you  who  have  not  co- 
sponsored  HJl.  600  to  Join  with  us.  We 
have  39  days  to  said  a  powerful  mes- 
sage. 

We  hear  you.  America,  and  you  are 
right.  We  will  correct  this  wrong. 
Thirty-nine  days  to  April  15,  tax  day, 
enough  time  to  send  a  message  of 
hope,  enough  time  to  do  the  right 
thing. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKEK  pro  tempore<[Mr. 
Alxxamoeb).  The  Chair  will  announce 
that  the  proceedings  for  furtho-  1- 
mlnute  speeches  wIU  be  discontinued 
untU  after  the  House  considers  a  veto 
message  from  the  President.  The  1- 
minute  q>eeches  wiU  be  resumed  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  that  message. 


COBOfUNICAITON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clei^  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OKnu,  Jr.. 
TUe  Speaker,  Hov*e  of  Repretentativet. 
WathingUm,  DC. 

DBAS  Mb.  Sfbakxr:  Puisuant  to  the  per- 
tntarinn  grsDted  in  CUuse  5,  Rule  in  of  the 
Rules  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  bave  the  honor  to  trananit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  5.-0S 
pjn.  on  WedneMlay.  March  6. 1986  and  said 
to  contain  HJl.  1096,  an  Act  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  famine  relief  and  recov- 
ery in  Africa,  and  a  veto  measace  thereon. 

With  Idnd  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerdy, 

BEHJAIOII  J.  OfTXBBIB. 

Clerk.  Houae  of  Rtpre$entatlvet. 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  AND 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1985— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  99-37) 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 

before  the  House  the  foUowlng  veto 

message  from  the  President  of  the^ 

United  States: 
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7b  the  House  of  Repretentative*: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval 
H.R.  1096,  a  bill  to  authorize  emergen- 
cy relief  for  victims  of  famine  in 
Africa  and  to  establish  additional  farm 
credit  programs  that  would  add  a  min- 
imum of  $2.5  billion  to  the  deficit  over 
the  next  several  years. 

I  should  note  at  the  outset  that  my 
veto  of  this  bill  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  African  relief  effort  now  under 
way.  Using  authority  in  existing  law, 
we  can  continue  to  provide  relief  in 
the  near  term,  but  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  expeditiously  on  the  request  for 
additional  relief  authority  I  submitted 
earlier  this  year. 

My  disapproval  of  this  bill  is  based 
on  objections  to  the  farm  credit  provi- 
sions, which  are  completely  unaccept- 
able and  unnecessary  in  view  of  meas- 
ures already  instituted  by  my  adminis- 
tration. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  alter  the 
regulations  governing  the  special  Debt 
Adjustment  Program  that  I  an- 
nounced last  September.  The  bill 
would  institute  a  series  of  changes 
that  would  primarily  benefit  banks  at 
the  expense  of  farmers  and  taxpayers. 
Another  of  its  provisions  would  estab- 
lish a  new  program  to  pay  banks  to 
reduce  the  interest  rate  on  loans  to 
certain  farmers.  This  program,  al- 
though initiaUy  limited  to  $100  mU- 
lion,  would  soon  grow  into  an  uncon- 
trollable, multi-billion  dollar  annual 
spending  spree.  A  third  section  of  this 
title  would  require  bank  regulatory 
agencies  to  refrain,  under  a  vaguely 
delineated  standard,  from  classifjring 
adversely  delinquent  loans  to  farmers 
and  ranchers.  This  provision  would 
inject  uncertainty  into  the  authority 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  charged 
with  ensuring  the  soundness  of  our 
banking  system,  provoke  needless  liti- 
gation, and  possibly  Jeopardize  the  in- 
terests of  depositors  in  banks  that 
have  made  agricultural  loans. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  require  es- 
tablishment of  a  program  of  advance 
loans  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  up  to  $50,000  per  farmer. 
This  provision  would  have  added  a 
minimum  of  $7  billion  to  fiscal  year 
1985  outlays,  only  part  of  which  would 
be  returned  in  1986.  By  distorting  the 
purpose  of  the  basic  Federal  mecha- 
nism for  stabilizing  farm  prices,  this 
provision  risks  serious  disruption  at 
harvest  time  as  well  as  long-term 
rt«tn«gp  to  the  soimdness  of  Federal 
farm  programs. 

I  share  the  concern  for  problems 
facing  certain  of  our  farmers  this  year. 
That  is  why  I  have  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  strengthen  existing  programs 
and  to  institute  a  new  Debt  Adjust- 
ment Program  to  help  financially 
strapped  farmers  refinance  their  exist- 
ing debt. 

It  is  time  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
making  these  programs  work.  That 
will  require  the  cooperation  of  all  con- 


cerned, but  most  important  of  all,  it 
will  require  an  end  to  the  uncertainty 
that  would  be  created  by  hasty  legisla- 
tion requiring  massive  changes  in  rules 
Just  as  the  planting  season  begins. 

ROHALD  RXAGAM . 

Tm  Whtie  House,  March  9,  198S. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
objections  of  the  President  will  be 
spread  at  large  upon  the  Journal,  and 
the  message  and  bill  will  be  printed  as 
a  House  document. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.^  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  veto  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, together  with  the  accompanying 
•bill.  H.R.  1096.  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADVANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armst]  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing the  Small  Business  Advancement 
Act  of  1985.  It  embodies  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  establish  the  ad- 
ministration for  enterprise  and  devel- 
opment opportunity  in  place  of  the 
SBA  to  cut  government  spending  and 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  Given  that 
99.8  percent  of  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness don't  rely  on  the  SBA  for  credit, 
the  agency  is  clearly  a  luxury  we  can 
do  longer  afford. 

I  have  heard  from  numerous  small 
business  owners  in  my  district  and 
their  reaction  to  the  proposal  has  been 
overwhelmingly  positive.  As  an  exam- 
ple, yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  businesswoman,  Rosemary  Tucker, 
who  owns  a  tire  company  in  my  dis- 
trict. Rosemary  was  given  the  award 
of  "Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year 
by  the  Senate  of  California  in  1978. 
and  she  placed  third  in  the  Nation 
that  year  in  a  similar  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Knowing  what  she  now  knows 
about  the  SBA,  she  has  given  her  total 
support  to  my  efforts. 

As  Rosemary  and  many  others  have 
told  me,  small  business  do  Just  fine 
without  the  SBA.  Their  interests  are 
better  served  by  reducing  the  deficit 
and  creating  a  better  economic  envi- 
roiunent  in  which  all  small  business 
can  flourish. 


Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  called  me  today  to 
share  an  Important  insight  that  came 
to  him  in  the  throes  of  a  terrible 
dream  at  around  3  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. 

It  came  to  him  that  the  central  pur- 
pose behind  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's new  deal  in  going  to  Geneva  to 
pursue  arms  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  something  far  more  impor- 
tant to  every  American  taxpayer  than 
nuclear  war.  He  believes  that  the  arms 
talks  advisers  are  going  to  Geneva  in 
order  to  buy  $25,000  BMW  motor  cars 
at  a  20-percent  discount.  Truly,  they 
have  set  an  Important  example  for  all 
of  us.  One  example  they  have  set  is  to 
demonstrate  their  firm  and  continued 
support  for  the  endangered  free  enter- 
prise system  in  this  country.  Because 
you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  Presiden- 
tial advisers  used  their  temporary  dip- 
lomatic passports  to  purchase  nine 
$25,000  BMW's  at.  yea.  a  20-percent 
discount.  Then  they  plan  to  bring  the 
cars  back  to  the  United  States  so  that 
they  can  sell  them  for  a  profit.  This  is 
a  wonderful  example  for  all  of  us.  And 
they  also  found  a  few  minutes  in  their 
spare  time  to  set  up  the  arms-talks  in 
Geneva. 

Mi.  Speaker.  I  would  propose  that 
we  offer  diplomatic  passports  ta  every 
American  citizen  so  that  they.  too.  can 
go  to  Geneva  to  keep  alive  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 


KEEPING  ALIVE  THE  FREE 
ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


UNFAIR  SUBCOMMITTEE  RATIOS 
DISTORT  POLICY  DECISIONS 

(Iffr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

BCr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  denial  of  fair  Republican  represen- 
tation on  Energy  and  Commerce  Sub- 
committees is  first  and  foremost  a 
breach  of  basic  principle.  But.  to  un- 
derstand why  it  was  done  one  must 
only  observe  the  broad  Jvirisdiction  of 
the  committee. 

The  committee  must  consider  major 
issues  including  Superfund,  Amtrak. 
Clean  Air  Act,  natural  gas  deregula- 
tion and  corporate  takeovers,  among 
others.  The  outcome  of  all  of  them 
will  hinge  in  large  part  on  the  subcom- 
mittees. Those  who  lack  confidence  in 
the  persuasiveness  of  their  positions 
will  do  anything  to  deny  the  Members 
from  working  their  will,  including 
stacking  subcommittees.  But.  when 
subcommittees  do  not  fairly  represent 
Republicans,  and  thus  particular  re- 
gions and  interests,  the  product  of  the 
committee  is  distorted. 

Republicans  feel  strongly  about 
unfair  ratios.  We  have  been  forced  to 
boycott  hearings  when  left  with  no 
other  recourse.  We  have  done  so  de- 
spite interest  in  the  Issues  before  them 


and  witnesses  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  EPA  Admlnstrator. 

We  again  call  upon  our  Democrat 
friends  to  Join  us  in  reaching  fair 
ratios  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
agenda  of  the  committee  for  the  99th 
Congress  in  an  orderly  manner. 


O  1200 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  IS 
WRONG 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  ndnute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remaiks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  Just  heard  the  President's 
veto  message,  and  he  says  therein  that 
it  would  add  to  the  deficit  several  bU- 
lions. 

Well.  I  do  not  know  where  the  Presi- 
dent gets  that  when  it  is  2.000  percent 
wrong.  As  he  admits  earlier  in  his  mes- 
sage, the  correct  estimate  really  is 
$200  mlUion. 

I  will  vote  to  cut  the  deficit  and  to 
cut  it  dramatically,  but  I  will  do  so  in 
ways  that  do  not  cut  down  thousands 
of  middle-sized  farmers.  The  Presi- 
dent's way  is  not  the  law  of  the 
market.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  law  of 
the  Jungle. 

The  farm  issue  is  a  national,  not  a 
special  interest  issue.  But  I  guess  the 
answer  is  that  time  will  tell.  I  think 
the  President  Is  going  to  find,  and  all 
of  America  will  find,  that  chickens  do 
come  home  to  roost. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  RA-HOS 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)!, 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  something  that 
is  dear  to  this  body.  This  is  the  Peo- 
ples' Body;  we  refer  to  ourselves  as 
that  most  closely  related  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  also,  in  this  body,  hold  very 
dearly  the  subjects  of  himian  rights 
and  voting  rights.  We  are  constantly 
speaking  out  in  favor  of  one  man;  one 
vote;  Justice  for  aU.  However,  this 
rhetoric  apparently  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  among  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men of  the  Etaergy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  They  think  that  one  man. 
one  vote,  human  rights,  all  of  that  ap- 
plies to  everyone  except  Republicans 
on  their  subcommittee.  The  people  of 
this  country  awarded  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Members  of  this  body. 
42  percent  of  the  seats.  The  full  com- 
mittees were  accordingly  broken  down 
along  ratios  approaching  that. 

The  subcommittee  chairmen  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee refuse  to  go  along.  It  is  wrong.  Mr. 
Speaker. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PRESIDENT  IS 
THIS? 

(Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  mtoute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  lot  of  farmers  in  the  Farm 
Belt  of  this  countiT  are  terribly  disap- 
pointed by  the  President's  veto.  I  am 
disappointed  because  the  President 
misrepresented  that  bill.  He  called  it  a 
budget  buster.  With  all  due  req)ect  to 
the  President.  I  tey  the  President  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  It 
is  not  a  budget  buster. 

The  budget  buster  is  the  President 
himself  embodied  in  the  bloated  mili- 
tary budget  that  he  sends  down  to  this 
Congress. 

Now.  if  the  cows  were  sick  or  the 
hogs  diseased,  or  a  tornado  came 
through  the  Midwest,  if  a  natural  dis- 
aster occurred,  the  CSovemment  would 
be  out  there  in  a  rush  with  men  and 
money.  But  the  disaster  is  an  econom- 
ic disaster  and  it  has  thrown  these 
people  off  the  farms  out  of  woiii.  and 
the  President  says.  "I  will  give  you  a 
veto." 

What  is  the  difference  between  our 
farmer  and  the  country  of  Austria,  be- 
tween our  farmer  and  the  Government 
in  Turkey,  the  American  family 
farmer  and  the  Government  of 
Greece,  the  American  family  farmer 
and  Singapore?  The  difference  is  the 
President  wants  to  give  those  coun- 
tries low  interest  loans.  But  he  says  to 
the  family  farmers:  "I  am  not  interest- 
ed." 

In  the  President's  budget,  he  calls 
for  low  interest  loans,  2  percent  and  5 
percent  interest  rates  to  Turkey,  Aus- 
tria, Greece.  Singapore.  Cyprus,  and 
on  and  on  and  on.  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  legitimate  credit  needs  of  Amer- 
ican family  farmers,  this  President 
says.  "I  do  not  care." 

What  kind  of  a  President  is  that?  In 
my  Judgment  it  is  a  President  that 
makes  big  mistakes  on  critical  issues  to 
people  in  this  country. 


living  room,  and  destroy  our  House. 
We  cannot  reduce  the  national  debt  by 
continuing  to  spend  more  than  we 
take  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  take  steps 
to  get  the  rhinoceros  out  of  our  living 
room,  we  shall  have  no  house  at  all. 


THE  RHINOCEROS  IN  OUR 
LIVING  ROOM 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  of  the  rhinoceros  in  our  living 
room.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  the  debate  over  the  budget 
has  heated  up  to  the  point  where  it  is 
going  to  reach  incandescence,  yet. 
every  proposal  we  hear  increases  the 
national  debt  because  every  proposal 
has  deficits  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rhinoceros  in  our 
living  room  is  the  national  debt.  Every 
proposal  showing  any  deficit  increases 
the  size  of  this  rhinoceros  until,  out  of 
control,  it  shall  run  rampant,  leave  the 


LET  US  SEND  10  NEW  AGENTS 
TO  CONTINUE  THE^  WORK  OP 
OUR  SLAIN  DEA  AGENT  IN 
MEXICO 

(Mr.  haCA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Bftr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  take  a 
moment  to  bring  my  outrage  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  over  the  actions 
that  took  place  in  Mexico  yesterday. 
One  of  our  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  officials,  an  agent,  was  killed, 
brutally  murdered  and  tortured  in  the 
fight  against  narcotics.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  today  to  say  to  the 
Prealdent,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me.  that  not  only  do  we  com- 
mend this  individual  for  his  efforts, 
but  we  are  asking  the  President  to 
detail  10  additional  agentr  to  carry  on 
his  woiiL. 

This  is  terrorism  in  its  brutalist 
form,  without  base,  without  philoso- 
phy, strictly  for  illicit  causes.  The 
worst  kind  of  terriorism.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  Join  with  me  and  the 
President  will  concur,  that  we  win 
send  10  addditional  agents  immediate- 
ly to  carry  on  this  work. 


CALL  FOR  RENEWED  TRUST 
AND  COOPERAnON  BETWEEN 
MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  £4>eaker.  I  have 
Just  been  advised  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Cutoms  that  upon  conclusion  of  a 
meeting  with  officials  at  the  State  De- 
partment 1  hour  ago.  a  decision  has 
been  made  to  continue  the  closure  of 
the  remote  border  stations,  at  least 
until  next  Monday. 

As  those  who  live  along  the  Mexi- 
can-American border  are  acutely 
aware,  relations  between  our  two 
countries  have  recently  been  difficult. 
Free  movement  across  the  border,  a 
symbol  of  the  important  ties  we  enjoy 
with  Mexico,  have  been  curtaUed  be- 
cause of  fear.  Commercial  interests  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  have  suffered, 
adding  to  the  strain  in  relations.  We 
need  to  protect  our  agents  in  Mexico, 
and  along  the  border  itself.  But  our 
shared  border,  some  1,700  miles  long, 
is  too  important  to  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  allow  a  pervasive 
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atmosphere  of  miitnist  and  suspicion 
to  persist. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  problems 
are  indicative  of  the  fracUe  nature  or 
communications  between  Washington 
and  Mexico  City.  I  therefore  urge 
President  Reagan  and  President  De  La 
Madrid  to  meet  in  the  near  future  to 
resolve  the  problems  that  precipitated 
the  present  crisis,  and  to  strive  for  re- 
newed trust  and  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries. 


THE  HOMELESS  EMERGENCY 
REUEP  ACT  or  1985 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  7  months,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources,  which  I  am  proud 
to  chair,  has  investigated  homeless- 
ness  in  America.  The  subcommittee 
has  documented  the  emergency  nature 
of  homelessness.  There  may  be  as 
many  as  3  million  homeless  men, 
women,  and  children  in  this  country, 
and  their  massive  population  is  in- 
creasing by  as  much  as  38  percent  a 
year. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Home- 
less Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1985. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  homeless  Americans. 
The  act  authorises  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide 
grants,  on  a  competitive  and  matching 
basis,  to  local  governments  or  nonprof- 
it corporations  for  the  provision  of 
emergency  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  families. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  grants 
to  cover  no  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  shelter  and  recovery 
projects,  the  balance  to  be  funded  by 
State  and  local  governments,  or  pri- 
vate agencies.  The  total  authorization 
would  not  exceed  $190  million.  This  is 
a  minimni  prlcc  tag.  New  York  City 
alone  spends  more  than  $200  million 
to  provide  services  to  its  homeless,  and 
New  York  is  losing  its  battle  against 
homelessness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  expeditious 
approval  of  the  Homeless  Emergency 
Relief  Act.  Each  moment  we  fail  to 
act,  we  are  delaying  aid  to  men, 
women,  and  children  in  desperate  need 
of  our  help. 


UMI 


CONDUCT  WHICH  SHOCKS  THE 
CONSCIENCE 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renuurks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  BCr.  Speaker,  in  a 
famous  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
dealt  with  the  protection  of  individual 
liberties.  Justice  Douglas  described  the 
acts  of  a  government  denying  the  indi- 


vidual of  his  rights  as  conduct  that 
shocks  the  conscience.  Recently  my 
colleagues  in  the  minority  have  also 
witnessed  a  gross  demonstration  of  the 
arrogant  abuse  of  power  which  is  the 
t]rpe  of  conduct  which  rises  to  the 
level  of  shocking  the  conscience  of 
those  who  believe  in  our  form  of  de- 
mocracy. Although  we  in  the  minority 
were  the  witnesses  to  this  shocking 
conduct,  the  American  people  are  the 
victims  of  the  majority's  vote  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  rightful  percentage  of 
subcommittee  seats  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  By  this  deci- 
sion not  to  seat  an  i^jproprlate 
number  of  minority  members  to  each 
subcommittee,  the  majority  members 
have  demonstrated  a  contempt  of  the 
American  electorate  and  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  that  those 
members  of  the  majority  who  so  fre- 
quently cite  the  virtues  of  democracy 
are  so  wilUng  to  corrupt  and  demean 
our  system  of  self-determination  when 
the  democratic  process  does  not  serve 
their  best  interests.  The  majority's 
perversion  of  the  democratic  process  is 
not  yet  irreversible.  Majority  can  ease 
its  own  troubled  conscience  if  they 
accept  our  proposal  which  calls  for  no 
more  representation  than  that  to 
which  we  are  entitled.  It  is  within 
their  power  alone  to  remedy  the 
wrongs  that  they  have  inflicted  upon 
the  minority  members  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
citizens  we  represent. 


This  President  is  not  interested  in 
budgetary  issues,  and  he  is  certainly 
not  interested  in  trying  to  assist  the 
family  farmer.  His  veto  yesterday 
demonstrates  that,  and  he  has  misled 
the  American  people  in  the  process. 
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PRESIDENT  NOT  INTERESTED  IN 
FAMILY  FARMERS 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
outraged  and  amDalled  at  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  on  the  emergency 
credit  act  Just  vetoed  yesterday.  He 
has  misled  the  American  people  on  the 
real  reason  for  his  veto  of  this  biU. 

The  fact  is  that  there  Is  no  budget- 
ary consideration  with  regard  to  this 
legislation.  Over  the  next  6  years  the 
Congress  has  already  indicated  that 
the  cost  of  this  bill  is  $455  million.  It 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  agricultural 
budget.  It  will  not  be  added  as  addi- 
tional cost.  The  President,  if  he  indeed 
was  interested  in  balancing  the 
budget,  would  have  not  presented  a 
budgetary  deficit  of  some  $180  billion 
for  fiscal  1986. 

If  the  President  is  not  interested  in 
balancing  the  budget,  he  is  merely 
shifting  spending  to  his  own  pet  prior- 
ities. He  takes  from  agriculture  and 
shifts  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  He 
takes  from  rural  America  and  shifts 
dollars  to  the  MX  missiles.  He  takes 
money  from  many  domestic  issues  and 
shifts  it  into  his  priorities  in  defense. 


MILITARY  RETIREB8  DESERVE 
DISABILITY  COMPENSA'nON 

(Mr.  BIURAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarlu.) 

Mr.  BUJRAKIS.  Vtt.  Speaker,  mili- 
tary retirees  who  suffer  from  service- 
connected  disabilities  are  being  penal- 
ized under  our  current  laws.  Although 
they  faithfully  fulfiUed  their  service 
requirement,  despite  their  disability, 
and  qualify  for  full  military  retire- 
ment, they  must  accept  reduced  retire- 
ment pay  in  order  to  be  compensated 
for  their  injuries  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  don't  think  this  is  fair.  If  a  service 
member  qualifies  for  benefits  under 
two  totally  separate  ssrstems— one 
based  on  years  of  service,  the  other 
based  on  disabilities  incurred  in  serv- 
ice—he should  receive  the  full  benefits 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  He  should  not 
be  asked  to  pay  for  his  disability  com- 
pensation out  of  his  earned  retirement 
pension. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
867.  to  correct  this  inequity  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  effort 
as  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  Our  disabled 
career  veterans  deserve  no  less. 


STATES  SHOULD  REGULATE 
TRANSFER  OF  WATER 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
Nation  uncovers  growing  numbers  of 
contaminated  aquifers,  and  as  our 
need  for  water  continues  to  increase, 
we  must  focus  our  attention  on  the 
regulation  of  this  precious  resource. 

In  1982,  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned nearly  200  years  of  water  law 
tradition.  It  held  in  Sporhase  versus 
Nebraska  ex.  rel.  Douglas  that  water  is 
an  article  of  commerce,  bringing  its 
control  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  implications  of  this  decision  are 
great,  as  they  assert  that  States  may 
no  longer  exercise  control  over  the 
surface  or  ground  water  within  their 
borders.  Neither  the  States  In  the 
West  which  are  currently  experiencing 
critical  water  shortages,  nor  the  Great 
Lakes  States  which  currently  possess 
large  supplies  of  fresh  water,  would 
support  a  stripping  of  their  rights  to 
regulate  water. 

Although  Congress  has  not  chosen 
to  interfere  with  a  State's  decision  to 


regulate  this  resource,  the  day  when  it 
may  choose  to  take  the  lead  role  in 
this  process  could  be  fait  an>ro*ching. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
insure  that'States  may  exercise  a  right 
to  regulate  the  transfer  of  irater  from 
their  States  to  others.  The  legislation 
is  simple  and  straightforward.  It  would 
reverse  the  Sporhase  decision  and 
return  to  the  States  their  rights  to  ne- 
gotiate among  themselves  with  regard 
to  transfers  of  water  between  borders. 
Further,  it  assures  them  that  negotia- 
tions of  intersUte  compacts  may  occur 
without  the  threat  of  congressional 
intervention. 

The  Governors  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States,  together  with  representatives 
from  two  Canadian  Provinces  share  a 
similar  philosophy  regarding  States 
rights  to  water.  They  Joined  together 
on  February  11,  1985.  for  the  signing 
of  a  new  charter  to  protect  the  Great 
Lakes,  require  consultation  on  future 
diversion  proponls  and  encourage 
prudent  management  of  the  resource. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er the  merits  of  this  legislation,  as 
water  remains  an  increasingly  precious 
resource  which  must  be  protected. 


I  urge  my  Democrat  colleagues  to 
rethink  their  position  on  this  matter 
and  to  give  the  minority  its  fair  share 
of  representation  by  insuring  fair  sub- 
committee ratios. 


WHEN  DEMOCRATIC  RULE 
TURNS  UNDEMCXSIATIC 

(Mr.  COATS  adied  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  the 
Democrat  majority,  led  by  the  so- 
called  reformers  of  the  mid-1970's, 
once  again  demonstrated  its  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  Uie  minority 
by  depriving  us  of  our  rightful  per- 
centage of  subcommittee  assignments. 
The  victims  of  the  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority are  not  Just  the  minority  mem- 
bers, but  the  American  people  who 
have  every  right  to  expect  fair  repre- 
sentation. 

What  do  we  ask  for?  We  are  asking 
for  no  more  than  fair  representation 
on  each  subccnnmlttee.  But  the  issue  is 
greater  than  fighting  for  a  few  sub- 
committee slots.  There  is  a  greater 
issue  that  transcends  what  the  majori- 
ty describes  as  partisan  bickering.  The 
issue  is  an  abuse  of  power  by  a  few 
Democrat  committee  members.  The 
abusers  of  the  power  are,  ironically 
enough,  the  quickest  to  denoimce  abu- 
sive conduct  and  imfalmess  In  others. 
By  their  recent  actions  which  deny 
the  fair  representation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  differ  only  in  degree 
rather  in  kind  from  those  who  are  the 
targets  of  their  sharpest  barbs.  I  hope 
they  realize  that  the  utter  hypocrisy 
of  their  denimciations  is  revealed 
through  their  similar  abuses  of  power 
in  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 


UNSUNG  AND  OVERWORKED 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hoiise  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarics.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
today  a  group  of  men  and^women  who 
are  largely  unsung  and  overwoilied. 
but  who  risk  their  lives  every  day  to 
protect  us  and  our  families.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  law  enforcement  officers  of 
this  country. 

Last  week,  while  traveling  through 
Dallas,  TX.  I  experienced  car  trouble. 
Within  minutes,  motorcycle  officer 
JJl.  Dawson  came  to  my  assistance. 
After  summoning  a  wrecker,  he  left. 
Before  the  wrecker  arrived,  however, 
officers  Richard  C.  Morrell  and  DJl. 
Patterson  also  stopped  to  assist  me. 
These  two  Dallas  police  officers  stayed 
until  the  wre<*»  arrived  and  were 
most  courteous  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  mien  are  but  a 
single  example  of  the  quality  men  and 
women  in  law  enforcement  today.  We 
must  help  them  by  passing  HJl.  13. 
the  Law  Enforcement  Protection  Act 
of  1985.  which  would  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition  which 
could  pierce  the  body  armor  vests 
worn  by  police  officers,  and  HJl.  1125, 
the  bill  that  requires  convicted  drug 
dealers  to  forfeit  their  m-gotten  gains. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  too  often  take  for 
granted  the  services  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  provide.  I  will  suivort 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide additional  measures  of  protection 
for  our  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
officers  such  as  J.R;  Dawson.  Richard 
Morrell.  and  DJl.  Patterson. 


The  Small  Business  Administration 
attempts  to  do  things  which  Goyem- 
ment  cannot.  It  attempts  to  identify 
worthy  new  businesses,  and  to  allocate 
scare  capital  resources  to  their  optimal 
use.  Facts  show,  however,  that  SBA 
credit  assistance  flows  to  support 
areas  of  our  economy  where  healthy 
ccmipetition  already  exists.  SBA  is  not 
even  very  good  at  picking  those  select- 
ed companies  it  suKwrts.  From  1975 
to  1981.  the  default  rate  on  SBA  loan 
guarantees  ava«ged  19  pecoit.  versus 
less  than  1  percent  for  commercial 
lending  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  CTalifomla  [Mr.  I^unl  in  intro- 
ducing the  Small  BnsineiM  Advance- 
ment Act  of  1985.  The  passage  of  this 
act  will  result  in  a  savings  of  almost  $8 
billicm  over  the  next  6  years. 

Substantive  efforts  to  help  small 
business  should  center  on  eliminating 
our  budget  deficits,  and  on  reducing 
FMeral  participation  in  the  credit 
markets.  These  are  both  too  high  and 
result  in  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates.  High  interest  rates  hurt  all  busi- 
ness, espedally  those  which  do  not  re- 
,  ceive  Government  credit  assistance. 

Passing  this  act  wUl  help  our  econo- 
my, more  spedfically.  it  will  help 
small  business  men  and  women  pros- 
per in  a  free  market  by  the  use  of 
their  talents  and  their  creativity  as 
free-bom  Americans. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADVANCEMENT 
ACrr  OP  1985 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
begin  this  morning  by  saying  that  I 
am  a  strong  believer  in  small  business. 
As  an  economist,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  contributions  which  small  business 
has  made  to  our  economy  and  oiu- 
overall  economic  well-being.  Small 
business  means  Jobs:  it  means  techno- 
logical innovation  and  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity; in  short,  small  business  em- 
bodies the  best  of  the  free  market  and 
our  free  society.  But  believing  in  small 
business  does  not  mean  supporting  the 
ill-advised  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. I  believe  it  means  Just  the  oppo- 
site. 


DO  NOT  SUPPORT  UNFAIR 
REPRESENTATION 

(Mr.  RlTTESt  asked  and  was  given 
peraiission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fairness, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home  and  it  is 
hypocritical  for  Monbers  of  Ccmgress 
to  promote  fairness  for  others  while 
not  practicing  it  at  home.  A  few  mem- 
bers of  the  ESiergy  and  Commerce 
Committee  have  decided  that  their 
subcommittees  will  not  reflect  the 
same  proportion  of  Donocrats  and  Re- 
puUicans  as  in  the  full  committee.  Ap- 
parently, they  find  fair  representation 
too  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Because  they  somehow  feel  that 
they  know  better  than  the  American 
people  what  legislative  policy  should 
be  pursued,  they  believe  they  are  justi- 
fied in  staddng  subcommittees  in  a 
way  that  does  not  reflect  the  wlU  of 
the  American  people.  This  is  unfair  to 
the  constituents  of  the  minority,  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
C:ommlttee.  and  It  is  unfair  to  the 
American  people. 

The  Democrats  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  should  see  this 
position  for  the  critical  one  that  it  is. 
To  those  Democratic  Members  who 
care  about  their  representation  I  say 
The  time  has  come  for  you  to  stand  up 
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and  put  »  stop  to  this  nonsense.  In 
sapportlng  subcommittee  party  ratios 
that  reflect  the  full  committee  ratio, 
you  will  be  doing  no  favor  to  Republi- 
cans, you  will  be  doing  a  favor  to  de- 
mocracy and  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 


FACE  UP  TO  THE  TRUTH— SEAT 
McINTYRE 

(Mr.  COBET  asked  and  given,  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
walking  the  halls  of  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing yesterday  and  ran  Into  a  profes- 
sionally produced  poster  that  says: 
"Cut  the  rhetoric,  count  the  votes. 
With  aU  the  votes  counted.  McCloskey 
is  the  winner."  I  do  not  know  who 
launched  this  propaganda  campaign, 
but  the  votes  have  been  counted  twice, 
one  on  election  day,  which  showed 
that  Rick  Mclntyr<>  won  by  34  votes, 
and  then  again  In  a  duly  conducted  re- 
count of  the  votes  which  showed  him 
the  winner  by  418  votes. 

Now  It  Is  time  that  the  House  and 
the  Members  face  the  truth,  face  up  to 
what  is  the  right  decision,  and  go 
ahead  and  seat  Rick  Mclntyre  right 
now.  immediately. 


FORM  1090  PAPERWORK  RELIEF 
ACT  OF  1085 

(Mr.  SLAUGHTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  Public  Law  98-67,  enacted  in 
1983.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
now  requires  corporations,  banks,  and 
brokerage  firms  to  mall  yearly  state- 
ments of  dividend  earnings— 1000 
forms— to  every  shareholder  in  a  sepa- 
rate envelope  containing  no  additional 
material.  Although  the  intent  of  this 
regulation  was  to  keep  shareholders 
from  throwing  their  1099  statonents 
away  along  with  quarterly  reports  or 
other  Information,  the  effect  has  been 
duplication  of  effort  and  unnecessary 
expenses  for  businesses  of  all  sizes. 

The  additional  administrative  and 
postage  costs  for  this  separate  mailing 
cannot  be  Justified.  The  president  of  a 
small  company  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia  estimates  that  this 
regulation  resulted  in  $856  In  unneces- 
sary expense  to  notUy  his  company's 
1000  shareholders  of  their  yearly  divi- 
dend earnings  last  year.  A  large  corpo- 
ration in  Richmond.  VA.  sheUed  out 
an  additional  $6,785.40  in  administra- 
tive and  postage  costs  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  regulation  in  1084. 
And.  most  astoundlngly,  this  regula- 
tion cost  each  regional  telephone  com- 
pany approximately  $375,000  to  notify 
Its  shareholders  In  a  separate  envelope 
what  their  dividend  earnings  were  for 
1984. 


Surely  the  mon«y  sp^t  to  comply 
with  this  regxUatlon  could  be  used 
more  economically  and  ef  fldently  else- 
where In  the  market. 

This  IRS  regulation  is  yet  another 
example  of  how  complexity  and  need- 
less paperwork  have  Infected  our  Tax 
Code. 

I  have  introduced  the  Form  lOM  Pa- 
perwork Relief  Act  of  1985  to  modify 
this  regulation  and  add  some  sensibili- 
ty and  practicality  to  our  Tax  Code. 
This  bill.  HJi.  1423.  would  once  again 
allow  corporations  to  mall  out  1009 
forms  in  the  same  envelope  with  divi- 
dend checks,  while  continuing  to  pro- 
hibit their  Inclusion  with  other  extra- 
neous matter  likely  to  be  thrown 
away. 

My  blU  would  strike  a  blow  for  sim- 
plicity, fairness,  and  efficiency  In  our 
Tax  Code,  while  adding  a  small  piece 
of  baiUy  needed  common  sense  and 
practicality.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  me 
in  helping  get  Government  Just  a  little 
more  off  our  people's  backs:  co^onsor 
the  Form  1099  Paperwork  Relief  Act 
of  1985. 


A  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  DO 
AWAY  WITH  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEES 

(Mr.  OEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
today  I  am  announcing  the  formation 
of  a  select  committee  to  do  away  with 
select  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public  re- 
quires us.  in  order  to  demonstrate  our 
seriousness  about  cutting  budget  defi- 
cits, to  first  trim  our  own  excesses 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  select  committees,  for  all 
their  good  virtues  and  good  Intentions, 
are  a  duplication  and  an  overlapping 
of  functions  and  Jurisdictions  already 
vested  in  the  committees,  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

We  must,  as  this  new  select  commit- 
tee, ferret  out  certain  select  commit- 
tees and  do  away  with  them  so  that  we 
can  show  the  American  public  we  want 
to  cut  costs,  we  want  to  cut  fMlls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  better  place 
to  begin  the  trimming  process  to  bring 
down  these  horrendous  deficits  than 
within  the  Congress  itself.  I  ask  all  of 
you  to  Join  me  In  this  new  select  com- 
mittee to  do  away  with  certain  select 
committees. 


A  PLEA  TO  RETURN  NEXT  WEEK 
AND    ATTACK    AGRICULTURAL 
PROBLEMS 
(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 


'  Ux.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  to  the  Members  that  I  never 
get  enjojrment  from  coming  into  the 
weU  of  the  House  and  saying,  "I  told 
you  so."  and  I  have  never  before  come 
to  the  weU  and  castigated  our  Con- 
grew  for  our  Insenaltlvity  In  doing  the 
Job  we  are  supposed  to  do. 

When  we  look  at  the  veto  that  the 
President  cast  on  this  farm  credit  blU 
this  week,  we  aU  knew  that  was  going 
to  happen.  We  talked  about  that  2 
days  ago  in  this  Chamber.  Yet  we  de- 
cided, rather  than  trying  to  work 
things  out  through  a  conference  com- 
mittee, rather  than  trying  to  work 
things  out  with  the  administration, 
rather  we  would  send  the  bill  down  to 
the  White  House,  get  a  veto,  and  issue 
a  lot  of  press  releases. 

What  is  the  result  of  our  actions  in 
the  last  2  weeks?  First  of  all.  we  have 
no  credit  for  farmers,  and  we  have  no 
famine  relief  for  the  starving  people  of 
Africa.  All  we  have  decided  to  do  this 
week  is  to  take  a  week's  vacati<ni  next 
week. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about  the 
farmers  and  emergency  farm  credit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  we  come 
back  here  next  week  and  sit  down  and 
try  to  worii  things  out  for  all  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  the  American 
people. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NAR- 
COTICS IS  ONE  TO  BE  SPARED 

(BCr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  Justice  be  done.  Seat  Rick 
Mclntyre. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gkkas]  Just  made  a  very  compelling 
case  that  we  should  analj^ze  the  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  of  all  of  our  select 
committees.  However.  I  would  ask  him 
to  keep  an  open  mind  about  one  select 
committee  in  this  House  that  has  a 
critical  role  to  play  in  protecting  our 
young  people,  and  that  is  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  cards,  due 
to  the  number  of  Callfomlans  now  on 
the  committee,  that  I  will  be  able  to 
serve  on  it  for  the  next  2  years,  as  I 
have  served  on  it  for  5  years  when  I 
was  here  in  prior  Congresses.  But  I 
feel  deeply  the  desperate  need  for  this 
committee  to  continue. 

We  have  in  this  Nation  a  malignant 
social  cancer  that  is  destroying  the 
very  fabric  of  this  Nation— the  United 
Nations  says  it  is  tearing  the  world 
apart— that  is  the  use  of  narcotics  at 
all  levels  of  society.  We  need  more  so- 
called  recreational  substances  added  to 
alcohol  abuse,  such  as  legalizing  mari- 
juana in  this  country  like  we  need  bu- 
bonic plague. 
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In  Mexloo  we  now  have  a  DEA 
agent,  Enrique  Camerena.  tortured 
and  beaten  to  the  edge  of  death  and 
then  burled  alive  to  perish  in  an  ago- 
nl^ig  murder. 

A  final  thought— we  must  be  very 
careful  how  we  approach  this  In  our 
Intergovemmental  relations  with 
Mexico— 315  of  Mexico's  fine  young 
federal  soldiers  and  police  have  been 
murdered  in  gunflghts  trying  to  stop 
marijuana  and  other  drugs,  including 
pills,  from  coming  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  must  have  a 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control.  We  must  continue  to 
remind  all  our  dtisens  that  everytlme 
they  light  up  a  Joint  for  so-called  rec- 
reational use.  pop  pills  for  kicks,  or 
snort  a  little  cocaine,  they  are  killing 
law  enforcement  officers  worldwide. 


A  PLEA  TO  SEAT  RICK 
McINTYRE 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  spoken  very  much 
about  the  Ride  Mclntyre  case,  but  I 
am  very  concerned  that  thievery  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
House  may  be  taking  place  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  would  like  to  give  a  few 
facts  to  the  Democratic  majority  so 
they  wlU  understand  reaUy  what  is 
going  on  in  Indiana. 

First  of  aU.  fact  No.  1:  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre won  by  34  votes  in  the  original 
count. 

Fact  No.  2:  60  percent  of  the  recount 
commissioners  were  Democrats,  mem- 
bers of  your  party.  In  9  of  the  15  coun- 
ties, the  recount  commissioners  were 
controlled  by  the  Democratic  Party. 

Fact  No.  3:  Of  the  S,000-plus  votes 
that  were  thrown  out.  96  percent  of 
those  votes  that  were  disallowed  were 
disallowed  by  Democratic  recount 
commissioners. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  that  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre won  the  original  contest,  he  won 
the  recount,  by  418  votes,  and  if  any 
violations  of  people's  rights  to  vote  oc- 
curred, they  occurred  at  the  hands  of 
Democratic  recount  commissioners. 

Mr.  Sp«Miker.  this  man  ought  to  be 
seated.  He  ought  to  be  seated  now; 
550.000  people  in  Indiana  are  disen- 
franchised, and  that  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. 


to  the  floor  today  and  contended  that 
it  was  not. 

Well,  we  said  it  was  the  other  day 
vhsa  we  passed  the  bill.  We  had  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  on  this  floor 
before  we  could  pass  the  bill.  We  said 
fljUiy  that  it  was  a  budget  buster  at 
that  time.  Why  should  we  not  be  pass- 
ing budget  busters  out  here?  Because 
they  raise  interest  rates  tnd  thereby 
hurt  the  family  farmer  all  across  the 
country.  That  was  the  kind  of  problem 
that  President  Reagan  faced. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  here 
on  the  floor  today  about  the  fact  that 
there  were  other  priorities  that  are 
being  addressed  by  the  President.  The 
budget  that  was  busted  is  not  the 
President's  budget.  It  Is  not  the  Presi- 
dent's priority.  It  is  our  priority.  The 
budget  we  busted  was  the  fiscal  1985 
budget  that  we  passed  where  we  set 
the  priorities.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Presidential  priorities.  It  has  ev- 
eryUiing  to  do  with  our  ability  to  live 
within  the  means  that  we  say  we  have. 

We  dedded  last  week  not  to  have 
any  kind  of  priorities,  but  to  bust  the 
budget. 

The  President  was  absolutely  right 
in  what  he  did.  He  said  that  we  were 
busting  the  biidget.  that  is  IrresiTonsi- 
ble  and  it  has  to  be  stopped.  He 
stopped  it.  thank  goodness. 
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PRESIDENT'S  VETO 
ABSOLUTELY  RIGHT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
bill  that  the  President  vetoed  yester- 
day a  budget  buster?  Some  have  come 


(O)   food 
UUted  States: 

(S)  to  review  any  reoammendatknis  made 
by  the  Prestdait.  or  by  any  department  or 
aceQcy-,of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral' Oovenunent.  rdattng  to  procrams  or 
poUdea  affectinc  hunger  or  malnutrttkni: 


PROVIDING     FOR     THE     ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HUNGER 
Mr.  HALL  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
20)  to  establish  the  Select  Cranmittee 
on  Hunger,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  20 
Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunser  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Select  Committee"). 

ITTIICnOMS 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  not 
have  legislative  jurisdiction.  The  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  authority— 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuinK  oomprehoiBive 
study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  those  issues  addressed  in  the  reports  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  World 
Hunger  and  the  Independent  Commission 
on  International  Development  Issues,  which 
issues  include— 

(A)  the  United  States  development  and 
economic  assistance  program  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  structuring  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  program: 

(B)  world  food  security; 

(C)  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  less  developed  countries; 

(D)  food  production  and  distribution; 

(E)  corporate  and  agribusiness  efforts  to 
further  international  development; 

(F)  policies  of  multilateral  development 
banks  and  international  development  insti- 
tutions; and 


(3)  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  ledalatkin  or  other 
action  the  select  committee  ooosiderB  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  prociams  or  pcdldes  af- 
fectinc hunger  or  miJnuttltloo. 

(b)  Nothtng  contained  in  this  resolution 
shall  be  oonrttued  to  limit  at  alter  the  leds- 
latlve  and  overai^t  Jurladietlon  of  any 
standing  committee  of  the  House  under  rule 
X  of  the  Rules  of  the  Bouse  of  Reiwcaentar 
ttves. 

/jri.nwriiWT  ^t"  m»m»b»«uip 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  seleet  committee  shall  be 
oompoaed  of  seventeen  Members  of  the 
House,  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  be  shall  designate  as 
chairman. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  select  committee  shall  be  fiUed 
in  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(c)  For  purpoaes  of  this  section,  the  tam 
"Members"  shaD  ineiude  any  R^nesenta- 
ttve  In,  or  Delesate  or  Resident  CommlsBiao- 
er  to.  the  House  of  Repreaentativea. 


Sac.  4.  (a)  For  puipoaea  of  carrying  out 
this  resolution,  the  sdect  oanmittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Ccmgreas  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States.  Indiidlng  any  Oommon- 
wealth  or  poasession  thereof,  or  elsewhere, 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  had  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  as  it  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  dausas  1.  2.  and  3  of 
nam  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sratatlves  shall  apply  to  the  select  commit- 
tee except  the  provlslms  of  clause 
2(mKlXB)  of  rule  XI  relating  to  subpena 
power. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shaD  be  onstriied  to  limit  the 
applicability  of  clause  Ki)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
RulM  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  to 
the  select  committee. 

AinmnsnATivs  paovisioira 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  ad<H>tion  of  ex- 
pense resolutkms  as  reqtUred  by  clause  5  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  seled  committee  may  incur 
expenses  In  connection  with  its  duties  under 
this  resolution. 

(b)  In  asrrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
r«w>lutl«mr  the  select  committee  is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  appoint,  etUier  tm  a  permanent 
basis  or  as  experts  or  consultants,  such  staff 
as  the  select  coeunlttee  coosiderB  necessary; 

(2)  to  utilize  the  servioes  of  the  staffs  of 
those  committees  of  the  House  from  which 
Members  have  been  selected  for  member- 
ship on  the  select  committee; 

(3)  to  preaotbe  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff; 

(4)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff 
at  a  single  per  «iitMiin  gross  rate  whicb  does 
not  exceed  the  hifbest  rate  of  basic  pay.  as 
In  effect  from  time  to  time,  of  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  in  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(5)  to  terminate  the  enu>k>yment  of  any 
such  staff  as  the  select  committee  considers 
appropriate;  and 
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(6)  to  reimbune  memben  of  the  select 
oommlttee  and  of  Iti  ataff  for  trmvel,  subiiBt- 
enoe.  and  other  hmwimt  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  pnf  onnanoe  of  their  outlet 
and  responsibilltlea  for  the  select  oommlt- 
tee. other  than  expenses  In  oonneetkm  with 
any  meeting  of  the  select  oommlttee  hdd  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


UM 


Sn.  6.  (a)  The  select  oommlttee  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Houm  which 
Shan  Include  a  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  select  committee  duitac  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  report  applies. 

<b)  Any  such  report  which  is  made  when 
the  Bouse  Is  not  In  sesrioo  shall  be  fUed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Houas. 

(c)  The  records,  files,  and  materials  of  the 
select  committee  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KAHJoasKi).  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recogniiBed  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Bir.  Speaker.  I 
jrleld  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
TatlobI  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myael£  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  I^jeakcr.  House  Resolution  20 
establishes  for  the  99th  Congress  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  It  is  a 
matter  of  original  Jiulsdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  as  a  privi- 
leged resolution  is  now  being  consid- 
ered in  the  House  under  the  1-hour 
rule. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  House 
Resolution  15,  which  established  the 
Select  Commltiee  on  Hunger  in  the 
98th  Congress.  As  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the .  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  shall  not  have  legislative  Juris- 
diction in  the  99th  Congress.  However, 
the  committee  will  continue  to  liave 
the  authority  to  conduct  an  ongoing 
and  comprehensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  domestic  and  international 
hunger. 

Jurisdiction  over  hunger  issues  is 
shared  by  at  least  8  of  the  22  standing 
committees  and  numerous  subcommit- 
tees. House  Resolution  20  will  reestab- 
lish the  single,  unified  forum  for  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  di- 
verse Issues  related  to  himger. 

The  resolution  provides  that  mem- 
bership of  the  select  committee  shall 
be  comprised  of  17  Members.  Including 
any  Represenative.  Delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner.  Members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  who  shall 
designate  one  of  them  as  chairman. 

To  ensure  that  the  select  committee 
will  continue  to  operate  under  the 
same  provisions  which  apply  to  all 
standing  committees  under  clauses  1. 
2.  and  3  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  these 
clauses  are  made  applicable  to  the 
select  committee.  Clauses  1.  2.  and  3  of 
House  rule  XI  relate  to  procedures  for 
committees,  adoption  of  written  rules, 
oommlttee  meetings,  committee 
records,  quorum  requirements,  travel 
limitations,  and  broadcasting  of  com- 


mittee hearings.  It  should  be  noted, 
however  that  dauae  2(mXlXB)  of  rule 
XI.  which  confers  subpoena  power  on 
'oommittees,  will  once  again  not  apply 
to  this  select  committee. 

The  select  committee  would  X>e  pro- 
hibited from  sitting  while  the  House  is 
conildering  a  measure  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  As  Is  the 
practice  with  standing  committees  of 
the  House,  the  select  committee  may 
aak  for  permission  of  the  House  to  sit 
during  the  ftnninute  rule  on  a  case-by- 
caae  basis  as  neeevary. 

The  resolution  provides  the  custom- 
ary authority  to  the  select  committee 
to  sit,  act,  and  hold  hearings.  The  au- 
thority would  be  granted  without 
regard  to  whether  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, has  adjourned,  or  has  recessed, 
and  without  geographic  limitation. 

House  Resolution  30  fiu-ther  author- 
ises the  select  oonunittee  to  incur  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  its  duties, 
subject  to  the  adoption  of  expense  res- 
olutions as  required  by  clause  5  of  rule 
XI  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  No  funds 
for  the  activities  of  the  select  commit- 
tee would  be  available  except  by 
House  approval  of  a  funding  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Finally,  the  resolution  requires  the 
select  committee  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  House  which  Includes  a 
stmmiary  of  its  activities  during  the 
calendar  year  to  which  the  report  ap- 
plies. 

In  the  08th  Congress,  the  select  com- 
mittee Issued  a  "1984  Progress 
Report."  Aa  an  addendum  to  this 
report,  the  select  committee  Included 
a  staff  resource  paper  titled  "Informa- 
tion, for  Future  Study  of  Programs 
which  Alleviate  Hunger  and  Malnutri- 
tion." The  paper  is  a  wide-ranging  ex- 
ploration of  the  issues  surrounding 
hunger  and  its  treatment.  The  study  Is 
an  important  resource  product  and 
will  serve  as  a  useful  starting  point  for 
the  select  committee's  work  in  the 
99th  Congress. 

While  the  select  committee  was  not 
able  to  begin  full-scale  operations 
until  April  1984  it  did  hold  a  number 
of  Important  hearings  and  briefings  by 
the  end  of  the  98th  Congress.  The 
select  committee  held  hearings  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in 
Washington.  DC.  Hearing  topics  in- 
cluded a  discussion  of  the  effectiveness 
and  accessibility  of  domestic  hunger 
relief  programs  and  the  specific  prob- 
lems being  faced  in  dealing  with  the 
devastating  drought  in  Ethiopia  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  sub-S^iaran 
Africa. 

With  respect  to  international 
hunger  Issues,  the  select  committee 
contributed  to  the  successful  passage 
of  legislation  in  the  98th  Congress  to 
provide  $60  million  in  additional  pri- 
mary health  care  and  nutrition  assist- 
ance to  developing  coiuitries.  The  com- 
mittee also  assisted  in  the  diversion  of 


food  shipments  and  the  release  of 
300.000  metric  tons  of  reserve  wheat  to 
meet  urgent  food  needs  ip  Ethiopia.  In 
addition,  an  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment technical  memorandtmi  was 
issued  at  the  select  committee's  re- 
quest which  addresses  Africa's  future 
and  covers  issues  including  technolo- 
gy, agriculture,  and  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
Further,  the  select  committee  has 
issued  periodic  updates  on  the  African 
famine  for  the  lienefit  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  select  committee  also 
played  a  role  in  helping  to  get  congres- 
sional action  on  the  African  famine 
emergency  supplemental  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  select  conunit- 
tee's  international  task  force.  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  of  the  contributions  the 
committee  has  made  to  issues  relating 
to  international  htmger.  In  particular, 
the  global  primary  health  care  initia- 
tive is  expected  to  save  the  lives  of  at 
least  170.000  people  and  save  a  compa- 
rable number  of  people  from  being 
crippled.  I  believe  that  the  select  com- 
mittee is  lurently  needed  to  continue 
efforts  of  this  kind  In  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  select 
committee  has  investigated  practical 
steps  that  csin  be  taken  to  ensure  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  all  Americans.  The 
select  conunittee  lias  studied  improve- 
ments in  the  distribution  of  surplus 
commodities  and  simplification  of  the 
administrative  procedures  governing 
Food  Stamp  Program  participation. 

The  select  committee  also  worked 
with  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  soliciting  support  for  HJl. 
5151.  the  Hunger  ReUef  Act  of  1984. 
and  in  helping  to  obtain  House  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation.  The  committee 
further  worked  to  expand  the  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector  in  anti- 
hunger  activities,  including  the  cre- 
ation of  a  private  sector  advisory 
board. 

In  its  short  period  of  existence,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  has 
made  acme  important  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  Congress  on  issues  re- 
lating to  both  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional hujiger.  I  believe  the  record 
demonstrates  that  the  select  commit- 
tee's work  has  complemented  that  of 
the  standing  committees  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  hunger.  Moreover,  the  select 
committee  has  succeeded  in  focusing 
special  attention  on  issues  that  might 
not  have  received  such  congressional 
consideration  without  the  work  of  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  20 
has  strong  bipartisan  support.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  re- 
turning Members  who  served  on  the 
select  committee  in  1984  are  original 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by 
voice  vote  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  20 
renews  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  for  the  99th  Congress. 

The  resolution  requires  the  %>eaker 
to  appoint  17  Members  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  would  have  no  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction,  but  it  would  study 
the  various  aspects  of  domestic  and 
international  hunger  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committees. 

Funding  for  the  committee.  aq)ect- 
ed  to  be  atwut  $1.3  million  during  the 
99th  Congress,  would  be  subject  to  the 
adoption  of  a  separate  expense  resolu- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  1984.  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  held  six  hear- 
ings, conducted  five  briefings  and  six 
of  its  members  went  to  Ethiopia  to 
assess  famine  relief  efforts. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  have  several  requests 
for  time,  including  requests  from 
Meml)ers  who  are  opposed  to  the  re- 
creation of  the  select  committee. 
Before  I  yield  time,  however.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  tiie  attention  of  the 
Members  the  minority  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  LottI 
which  are  contained  in  the  committee 
r^mrt  we  filed  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
makes  the  point  that  the  activities  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger, 
during  the  98th  Congress,  duplicated 
some  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  as  well  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  He  also  makes  the 
point  that  hunger  related  issues  are 
being  addressed,  both  in  hearings  and 
through  legislation,  by  the  two  stand- 
ing committees. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukkma].  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Resolution 
ao.  to  reauthorise  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  for  the  99th  Congress. 

First  Mr.  Ialahs  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  select  committee. 
Through  his  efforts  the  committee 
has  become  a  forum  for  a  biiiartisan 
approach  to  the  heart-wrenching 
problems  of  hunger. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  now  believe  that  the  need  for 
this  committee  is  clear.  Last  year  my 
views  were  not  the  same.  I  was  one  of 
the  78  Meml>erB  who  voted  against  the 
creation  of  the  select  committee.  How- 
ever, having  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  over  the  last  10 
months  as  ranking  Republican.  I  fully 
support  reauthorization.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  all  members  of 
the  select  committee  now  unanimously 


agree  that  the  committee  should  be  re- 
authorized, which  was  not  the  case 
when  we  began  our  work.  I  am  also 
gratified  to  note  that  225  of  our  col- 
leagues have  oosponsoiM  House  Reso- 
lution 20.  our  reauthorization  bilL 

Why  this  change  of  mind?  Because 
of  events,  experience,  and  education. 

In  this  period  of  budget  deficits  and 
cost  reduction,  some  may  question  the 
need  for  this  committee.  I  understand 
this  concern,  as  one  of  my  top  prior- 
ities has  lieen  and  continues  to  be  defi- 
cit reduction.  However,  since  the  com- 
mittee was  formed,  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  starvation  have  emerged 
on  a  global  scale.  Obviously,  solutions 
to  the  hunger  problem  wiU  not  be  de- 
veloped in  a  session  of  Congress.  But 
the  toll  which  hunger  takes  both  at 
home  and  overseas  demands  that  we  in 
the  Congress  must  focus  some  effort 
solely  on  this  problem.  The  existence 
of  the  select  committee  offers  specific 
tangible  evidence  that  the  Congress  is 
tremendously  concerned  and  wants  to 
go  beyond  its  individual  committees  of 
Jurisdiction  to  involve  itself  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  integrated  study  of 
this  dei^utating  problem.  A  select 
committee  now  seems  the  best  vehicle 
for  such  a  congnssional  focus,  and  I 
believe  the  committee's  record  to  date 
Justifies  its  continuation. 

SiDot  the  committee's  creation  last 
spring.  Americans  have  demonstrated 
more  than  ever  before  their  great  com- 
panion and  desire  to  to  something 
about  the  famine  in  Africa.  The  situa- 
tion there  grips  us  almost  daily 
through  television  and  newspaper  sto- 
ries. Certainly,  as  we  gr^jple  with  the 
issues  of  oversupply  here  at  home,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  how  best  can  we 
utilize  the  fullness  of  America's  vast 
resources.  With  the  spectacle  of  a  con- 
tinent's living  through  a  famine  of 
untold  proportions,  we  must  try  to 
bring  to  l}ear  all  possible  resources  in 
order  to  alleviate  this  problem.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  has  made  a 
start  toward  identif  jring  some  practical 
and  effective  ideas  to  combat  the 
hunger  problem  in  several  areas.  With 
important  antihunger  legislation  to  be 
considered  in  numerous  standing  com- 
mittees this  year,  the  need  for  this 
committee  is  all  the  more  compelling. 
The  causes  of  hunger  are  multidi- 
mensional—with economic,  political, 
social,  and  cultural  roots.  The  allevi- 
ation of  hunger  defies  easy  solutions, 
and  at  times  solutions  appear  unat- 
tainable. Some  progress  has  been 
made  but  today's  reality  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  the  solutions  are  elud- 
ing us  at  every  turn.  What  continues 
to  astound  and  trouble  us  Is  that  there 
is  still  hunger  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world  despite  the 
availability  of  food.  Our  country  is  so 
rich  in  resources,  and  given  our  over- 
supply  we  have  more  than  enough  to 
assist  the  less  fortunate  wherever  they 
are.    Addressing    this    central    issue. 


which  I  have  called  the  paradox  of 
hunger  has  been  a  key  part  of  our  de- 
liberations. The  necessary  technol- 
ogies are  available,  but  are  underuti- 
lized. Clearly,  more  needs  to  be  done. 

All  of  us  have  been  touched  by  the 
tragedy  of  drought  and  famine  in 
Africa,  where  the  Uves  of  10  million 
people  are  being  scarred  by  himger.  I 
had  the  unparalleled  <q>portunity  to 
experience  tUs  situaticm  firsthand 
with  a  group  of  my  House  colleagues 
during  a  recent  trip  to  Ethiopia  led  by 
Chairman  Lblahd.  Words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  anguish  I  felt  at  the  Korem 
and  Makele  refugee  camps.  My  sense 
of  helplessness  was  overwhelming. 
What  impressed  me  the  most  about 
the  need  for  relief  there  was  how 
interrelated  the  problems  of  hunger 
are.  Beyond  the  imminent  real  threat 
of  starvation  and  malnutrition  frtnn 
lack  of  food,  deprivation  shaddes 
human  existence  at  every  turn.  Dis- 
ease is  rampant.  Of  the  children  who 
survive  the  famine,  many  wiU  be  phys- 
ically or  mentally  handicapped  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  The  short-term  agri- 
cultural solutions  required  are  of  a  tre- 
mendous magnitude,  and  help  is 
needed  Just  to  provide  seeds  and  ani- 
mals for  small  farmers  so  that  they 
ntn  even  plant  for  the  next  harvest. 
Not  only  in  Ethiopia,  but  in  the  many 
other  affected  nations,  the  issue  goes 
far  beyond  the  provision  of  Just  food 
itself,  vital  as  that  is.  A  coordinated  re- 
spmise  on  all  fronts  is  required.  It  is 
that  kind  of  overview  that  our  com- 
mittee seeks  to  provide. 

Our  committee's  concerns  have  also 
been  to  assist  those  people  in  the 
United  States  who  do  not  have  ade- 
quate diets  and  need  help  in  order  to 
obtain  a  decent  meaL 

Because  of  the  ctHuplexity  of  the 
hunger  problem,  the  same  need  exists 
for  an  interrelated  an>roach  in  domes- 
tic issues  as  it  does  in  the  internation- 
al area.  For  example,  one  of  the  ccun- 
mlttee's  field  trips  to  investigate  prob- 
lems of  hunger  in  urban  areas  took 
place  in  San  Francisco.  We  made  sev- 
eral site  visits,  first  to  a  hoquital  to 
view  low  birthweight  infants,  a  health 
issue  that  can  be  related  to  malnutri- 
tion. As  these  are  health  concerns, 
generally  this  issue  would  fall  under 
the  purview  of  the  energy  and  com- 
merce committee.  We  next  visited  a 
WIC  clinic  which  assists  low-income 
pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  and 
their  yotmg  children.  This  program  is 
authorized  by  one  of  the  committees  I 
serve  on.  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Our  hearing  was  held  in  a 
church  which  operates  a  large  private- 
ly funded  feeding  program,  and  we 
heard  testimony  about  the  operation 
of  Federal  food,  assistance  programs 
such  as  food  stamps  and  the  impor- 
tance of  good  nutrition,  issues  which 
fall  imder  the  purview  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Thus,  in  one  mom- 
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Ing.  we  examined  the  hunger  problem 
and  In  so  doing  dealt  with  issues  fall- 
ing into  at  least  three  of  the  standing 
committee  Jurisdictions.  This  experi- 
ence underscores  the  value  of  our  inte- 
grated and  comprehensive  study  that 
transcends  existing  jurisdictions. 

As  we  seek  our  continuation,  the 
committee  must  report  on  its  work  to 
date,  and  last  December  we  issued  our 
year-end  progress  report.  We  became 
operational  last  April  and  worked  on  a 
timetable  that  included  recesses  for 
two  national  conventions  and  an  Octo- 
ber adjournment.  During  this  brief 
timeframe  a  firm  base  for  future  in- 
vestigation of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion both  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  has  been  established.  I  t)e- 
lieve  our  work  to  date  has  been  accom- 
plished in  an  efficient  and  economiical 
manner.  Previous  studies  in  the 
hunger  area  were  analyzed  so  that  we 
did  not  duplicate  the  backgroiuid  re- 
search that  had  been  done  before  set- 
ting up  the  committee.  By  utilizing 
the  expertise  of  standing  committee 
members  and  their  staffs,  we  increased 
our  effectiveness. 

During  the  committee's  short  time 
of  existence,  we  held  6  major  hearings 
starting  last  June  and  set  up  congres- 
sional briefings  at  which  over  100 
people  provided  information.  We  es- 
tablished a  private  sector  advisory 
board  to  tap  the  expertise  of  those  in 
private  enterprise  who  can  contribute 
to  resolving  hunger-related  problems, 
and  held  a  very  fruitful  meeting  to  ex- 
change ideas  2  weeks  ago.  The  com- 
mittee commissioned  a  study  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
[OTA]  on  the  very  crucial  issue  of 
technology  transfer  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  By  concentrating  on  the  issue 
of  achieving  agricultural  self-sufficien- 
cy, we  hope  to  highlight  programs 
which  will  lessen  future  dependency 
on  the  world's  emergency  food  assist- 
ance. 

The  committee's  work  focused  on 
several  major  issue  areas.  The  African 
crisis  has  obviously  been  of  major  con- 
cern given  its  immediacy  and  magni- 
tude. Committee  members  were  early 
advocates  for  the  release  of  300,000 
tons  of  reserve  wheat  and  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  Food  Aid  Sales  Pro- 
gram—Public Law  480,  title  I— to  the 
Food  Aid  Donations  Program— title  II. 
During  the  trip  to  Ethiopia,  in  which 
four  committee  members  participated, 
we  were  able  to  arrange  an  accelerated 
food  shipment  there  to  help  fill  a  dan- 
gerous shortfall  in  supplies.  Upon  the 
delegation's  return,  we  were  invited  by 
President  Reagan  to  brief  him  on  our 
observations  and  recommendations. 
Chairman  Leland  and  I  initiated  a 
project  to  increase  voluntary  dona- 
tions by  pharmaceutical  comiMuiies  of 
urgently  needed  medical  supplies,  and 
we  are  gratified  by  the  generous  re- 
sponse the  companies  have  given  to 
our  requests  for  these  needed  supplies. 


Much  attention  was  also  paid  to  the 
Importance  of  primary  health  care  in 
antihunger  programs  so  as  to  attack 
the  vicious  cycle  of  malnutrition  and 
infection.  Through  the  Hall-Wolf  bill 
supported  by  some  committee  mem- 
bers, an  additional  $60  million  in  pri- 
mary health  care  and  nutrition  funds 
have  l>een  made  available  to  AID.  The 
committee  has  also  explored  the  role 
of  U.S.  educational  institutions  in  alle- 
viating world  hunger.  Another  major 
area  of  concern  generally  has  been  the 
provision  of  U.S.  emergency  assistance 
overseas.  Invest^d^ion  on  domestic 
issues  has  revolved  around  the  effec- 
tiveness and  accessibility  of  anti- 
hunger  programs  in  different  settings. 
The  committee  explored  these  issues 
from  the  rural  perspective  in  Oreen- 
wood.  MS,  and,  the  urban  perspective 
in  San  Francisco,  CA.  Investigation 
has  also  been  focused  on  utilization  of 
our  Nation's  surplus  commodities  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition at  home  and  abroad,  one  of 
the  areas  of  the  "paradox  of  hunger"  I 
mentioned  previously.  This  in  no  way 
diminishes  nor  disparages  the  effec- 
tiveness and  reliability  of  the  commit- 
tees of  Jurisdiction.  Our  purpose  is  to 
focus,  enhance  and  complement  the 
hunger  related  Issues  with  which  they 
did. 

I  believe  one  of  the  strongest  ration- 
ales for  reauthorizing  the  select  com- 
mittee is  the  great  number  of  issues 
and  legislation  involving  hunger  con- 
cerns which  will  be  considered  this 
year  in  Congress.  The  select  commit- 
tee's single-minded  focus  can  provide 
an  overview  and  a  particular  perspec- 
tive to  the  debate  which  wiU  occur  on 
many  programs  needing  reauthoriza- 
tion this  year.  Just  last  week,  the 
House  voted  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  Africa.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posals for  this  supplemental  were  in- 
troduced as  a  result  of  our  trip  to 
Ethiopia.  In  addition,  food  for  peace- 
Public  Law  480— food  stamps,  tempo- 
rary emergency  food  assistance,  multi- 
lateral development  banks,  child  nutri- 
tion, and  WIC  will  all  receive  attention 
in  the  99th  Congress.  We  can  continue 
to  provide  indepth  information  on 
these  issues  working  with  the  relevant 
standing  committees. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  men- 
tioned in  the  select  committee's 
progress  report  which  we  believe  need 
further  exploration  as  part  of  our  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  hunger  problem. 
These  issues  include: 

U.S.  and  international  mechanisms 
for  responding  to  food  emergencies 
abroad  such  as  the  African  drought. 
inclucUng  transportation,  storage  and 
other  logistics; 

VJ&.  role  in  providing  solutions  to 
underlying  problems  creating  hunger 
by  focusing  on  longer  term  develop- 
ment assistance  and  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Program; 


Prevention  of  further  loss  of  crop- 
lands to  erosion  and  desertification 
overseas; 

Hunger  as  a  destabilizing  force  in 
the  international  community; 

Utilization  of  U.S.  agricultural  sur- 
pluses to  alleviate  hunger  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas: 

The  interrelationship .  of  Federal 
programs  which  combat  hunger  in  the 
United  Stotes; 

The  role  of  the  private  sector— both 
profit  and  nonprofit— in  combating 
hunger  and 

Hunger  education  in  the  United 
States  to  heighten  public  conscious- 
ness. 

While  we  have  not  had  enough  time 
to  fulfill  our  mandate.  I  believe  that 
Congress  lias  enhanced  its  visibility 
and  knowledge  on  the  important  and 
pressing  himger  issues  facing  us  today 
through  this  committee's  work  thus 
far.  With  the  groundwork  laid,  investi- 
gations underway,  and  a  great  deal  of 
legislation  coming  up  this  session,  our 
efforts  need  to  be  continued.  I  urge 
you  to  support  House  Resolution  20  to 
reauthorize  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  so  that  we  can  continue  to 
attack  the  "paradox  of  himger"  and 
alleviate  the  tragic  human  catas- 
trophy  and  utilize  the  available  re- 
sources and  technologies. 

D  1250 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  t 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lclahd],  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  associate  myself  with  the  wonder- 
ful words  of  one  of  the  most  gracious 
leaders  of  our  select  committee,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rouke- 
maL 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  becoming 
better  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
worldwide  problem  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. We  understand  that  hunger 
and  malnutrition  are  inextricably 
linked  to  the  problems  of  poverty.  I 
will  not  dwell,  at  this  time,  on  the 
tragic  facts  that  worldwide,  over  4S4> 
million  people  are  chronically  hungry; 
that  16  to  20  million  people  die  each 
year  as  a  result  of  hunger  and  starva- 
tion. We  have  witnessed  the  ravages  of 
himger  in  Africa  as  portrayed  in  the 
media,  and  the  effects  it  -has  wreaked 
on  innocent  victims. 

While  hunger  in  the  United  States  is 
not  as  severe  as  the  tragic  situation  ex- 
isting in  many  less  developed  coim- 
tries,  we  are  not  immune  from  the  ef- 
fects of  poverty.  Today,  over  15  per- 
cent of  our  population,  including  one 
in  four  children  under  6,  are  living 
below  the  poverty  level,  and  many  of 
these  people  are  hungry  mainly  due  to 
the  effects  of  poverty.  Black  infant 
mortality  rates  are  still  double  white 
infant  mortality  rates.  While  many 


Americans  are  enjoying  a  time  of  proa- 
perity,  many  others  are  hungry.  The 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  reports 
continued  increase  in  the  demand  for 
emergency  food  assistance. 

Some  BCembers  may  agree  that 
hunger  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  requires  the  urgent  attention 
of  the  Congress,  but  ask:  What  con- 
cretely has  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  done?  I  welcome  this  question 
because  I  am  proud  of  our  committee's 
bipartisan  record  of  accomplishment. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  outline 
of  our  track  record.  In  the  months 
since  the  committee  became  operation- 
al in  April  1984,  we  have  accomplished 
the  following: 

First,  we  conducted  six  hearings,  five 
briefings  and  numerous  visits  to  pro- 
gram sites  such  as  laboratories,  health 
and  nutrition  centers,  and  domestic 
feeding  programs.  Members  of  the 
committee  also  visited  port  facilities 
and  famine  relief  centers  in  Ethiopia, 
and  met  with  Ethiopian  Government 
leaders. 

Second,  we  initiated  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  report  on 
long-term  responses  to  the  African 
food  problem  and  a  report  on  using 
the  U.S.  commodity  surplus  to  combat 
hunger.  The  committee  also  conducted 
a  major  assessment  of  over  300  studies 
on  domestic  and  international  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  At  the  end  of  the 
98th  Congress,  the  committee  issued  a 
progress  report  including  a  summary 
of  our  investigative  findings. 

Third,  as  a  result  of  committee  in- 
vestl^tions  of  the  link  between  infec- 
tion and  malnutrition,  members  of  the 
committee,  working  with  other  legisla- 
tors, proposed  legislation  to  earmark 
funding  for  health  and  nutrition  as- 
sistance to  developing  countries.  This 
initiative  resulted  in  bipartisan  agree- 
ment on  $60  million  of  additional 
health  and  nutrition  aid.  Using  con- 
servative estimates,  this  additional 
funding  will  save  the  lives  of  170.000 
people  and  save  a  comparable  number 
of  people  from  being  crippled.  This 
one  accomplishment  alone  indicates 
why  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
Is  needed. 

Fy>urth,  as  a  result  of  the  commit- 
tee's work  on  the  African  famine, 
members  of  the  committee  proposed  a 
number  of  antihunger  measures  which 
were  adopted,  including  the  redirec- 
tion of  food  aid  to  Ethiopia  and  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  food  aid 
sales  program  to  the  food  aid  dona- 
tions program.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  also  active  in  pressing  for 
the  release  of  300.000  metric  tons  of 
reserve  wheat  to  alleviate  the  famine. 
Fifth,  the  committee  helped  inform 
Cimgress  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Af- 
rican crisis,  issuing  periodic  updates, 
and  providing  data  on  the  pending 
issues.  The  select  committee  -has  as- 
sisted the  standing  committees  by  pro- 


viding research  and  analysis  of  the 
crisis.  The  Africa  relief  measures 
passed  by  the  House  were  based,  in 
large  part,  on  this  select  committee  re- 
search. 

Sixth,  the  committee  members 
woiiced  with  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  soliciting  support 
for  H.R.  5151,  the  Hunger  Relief  Act 
of  1984,  and  in  helping  to  bring  about 
its  passage  by  the  House. 

Seventh,  the  committee  worked  suc- 
cessfully to  expand  the  involvement  of 
the  private  sector  in  antihunger  activi- 
ties, including  the  creation  of  a  private 
sector  advisory  board.  Following  the 
mission  to  Ethiopia,  I,  along  with  the 
dedicated  and  able  gentlelady  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema].  succeed- 
ed in  encouraging  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  to  donate  needed  emergency 
supplies  to  Africa.  To  take  another  ex- 
ample, 2  weeks  ago.  an  airlift  of  donat- 
ed emergency  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies left  Columbus.  OH.  for  Burkina 
Fasso  in  West  Africa.  This  airlift  was 
coordinated  by  select  committee  mem- 
bers and  staff,  who  brought  together 
farm  groups,  oil  companies,  a  charter 
company,  relief  agencies  and  State 
government  in  order  to  make  the  air- 
lift a  reality. 

The  select  committee  members  are 
in  agreement  that  a  solid  basis  has 
been  laid  for  expanded  work  on  do- 
mestic and  international  hunger 
issues.  I  believe  the  committee  has 
shown  that  it  has  the  ability  to  focus 
on  these  complex  problems  and  pro- 
vide standing  committees  with  re- 
search and  insights  which  can  assist  in 
solving  the  problem  of  hunger.  The 
concern  about  the  global  problem  of 
hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition  call 
into  play  the  moral  and  humanitarian 
responsibUity  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  continue  to  maint.ain  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  struggle  against  the 
pain  and  misery  of  worldwide  hunger. 
In  light  of  the  work  the  committee  has 
accomplished  in  the  few  months  it  has 
been  operating.  I  believe  the  work 
ahead  of  us  argues  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to  have 
the  select  committee,  at  least  this 
term.  We  still  have  a  lot  of  work 
undone.  There  are  still  millions  of 
people  in  this  world  who  are  starving 
to  death. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  ESmsrson],  a  member  of  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMESISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger. 

There  is  little  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  that  hunger. 


both     dinnestfc     and     foreign,     has 
reached  epidemic  proportions. 

It  is  estimated  that  Africa's  food  def- 
icit in  1985  will  amount  to  4  million 
metric  tons.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Africans  are  at  risk,  and  the  move- 
ment of  people  to  refugee  camps  see- 
ing food  has  created  a  major  crisis. 

There  has  been  an  outpouring  of 
generosity  from  individuals,  churches, 
and  private  organizations  to  help  get 
food  and  medical  aid  to  Ethiopia  and 
other  countries  strickm  by  drought. 
HJl.  1239.  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  week  and  provided  $1  billion 
in  food  assistance  over  a  2-year  period 
to  Africa,  is  an  important  response  to 
the  immediate  crisis.  However,  the 
economic  and  political  proldons  in 
Africa  that  led  to  this  famine  require  a 
more  coherent,  long-term  strategy. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
will  provide  a  forum  to  establish  the 
role  which  our  Nation  can  play  in 
bringing  a  green  revolution  to  Africa 
and  the  rest  of  the  developing  world  so 
that  it  may  be  better  able  to  meet  its 
own  food  needs. 

Domestically,  the  number  of  pe<9le 
who  cannot  provide  adequate  nutri- 
tion for  themselves  or  their  families 
has  increased  dramatically.  We  have 
all  seen  the  face  of  America's  hungry: 
the  elderly,  the  working  poor,  the  un- 
employed, the  homeless.  As  more 
Americans  fall  below  the  poverty  line, 
the  spectrum  of  hunger  broadens. 

America  has  faced  this  problem 
before.  We  responded  over  the  course 
of  several  years  with  strong  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  leadership  and  bi- 
partisan congressional  support.  The 
■pood.  Stamp  Program  was  established 
and  the  importance  of  adequate  nutri- 
tion to  learning  was  enforced  by  the 
creation  of  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs.  Meals  on  Wheels  Programs 
were  instituted  to  reach  the  older 
Americans  isolated  in  their  homes. 
These  programs  made  a  difference  in 
reducing  hunger  in  America. 

Now,  in  1985,  it  seems  that  many  are 
lost  among  this  patchwork  of  Federal 
nutrition  programs. 

The  reauthorization  of  an  umbrella 
committee  that  will  focus  solely  on  the 
problems  and  solution  for  hunger  both 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  voting  in 
favor  of  this  reauthorization. 

Mr.  EIAERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  20 
which  reauthorizes  the  Select  CtHn- 
mlttee  on  Hunger  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress. As  some  of  you  may  know  I  op- 
posed this  sdect  committee  during  the 
debate  in  the  98th  Congress.  I  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  possible  du- 
plication of  efforts  and  jurisdictional 
conflict  between  the  select  committee 
and  the  stancttng  committees.  To  the 
degree  that  the  select  committee  has 
\teea  in  place  those  issues  have  not 
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constituted  a  problem.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  that  is  due  to  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
LsxAifo]  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  RoukbmaI.  I  com- 
mend them  both  for  their  attention  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  select  com- 
mittee was  established. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
select  committee  was  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  famine  related  problems  in 
Ethiopia  and  other  sub-Saharan  coun- 
tries. As  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  I  traveled  to  Ethio- 
pia in  November  1984.  During  that 
trip  the  select  committee  toured  relief 
camps  for  famine  victims  and  met  with 
United  States  and  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment officials  as  well  as  the  private 
voluntary  organizations  providing 
relief  efforts. 

The  select  committee  found  some 
progress  in  several  areas.  When  we  ar- 
rived on  November  24,  there  was  some 
great  concern  over  a  possible  shortfall 
in  food  supplies  from  December 
through  mid-January.  While  we  were 
there,  we  cabled  AID  Administrator 
Peter  McPherson  and  the  President  to 
request  that  an  additional  10.000 
metric  tons  of  fortified  foods  be  sent 
to  Ethiopia  to  help  cover  this  project- 
ed deficit.  AID  was  able  to  divert  a 
ship  bound  for  India.  At  the  same 
time,  large  new  commitments  were  fi- 
nalized by  the  World  Food  Program 
and  other  western  donors  which  will 
fill  this  gap.  In  addition,  the  adminis- 
tration announced  its  intention  to  tap 
the  international  wheat  reserve,  there- 
by freeing  up  300.000  tons  of  addition- 
al source  of  diraster  assistance  for 
Africa. 

We  were  able  to  determine  that  the 
logistics  of  transportation  and  distri- 
bution in  Ethiopia  were  improved.  The 
Ethiopian  Government  had  increased 
its  capacity  to  handle  shipments 
coming  into  the  ports  and  then  trans- 
port them  to  feeding  centers  around 
the  country.  These  shipments  were 
being  processed  fftster  at  the  docks 
and  more  trucks  were  available. 

We  explored  the  question  of  wheth- 
er our  aid  was  In  fact  reaching  those  in 
need  and  not  being  diverted.  The  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  assured 
us  that  the  food  provided  by  the 
United  States  was  being  distributed 
properly. 

While  the  situation  in  Ethiopia  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  donated 
food  is  not  good  now.  I  do  believe  the 
select  committee  has  played  a  role  in 
focusing  attention  on  a  problem  and 
has  offered  constructive  methods  of 
correcting  the  situation.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  believe  the  select  committee 
should  be  authorized. 

I  do  not  believe  the  case  is  as  strong 
for  reauthorization  for  those  issues  re- 
lated to  domestic  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. Aa  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee  with  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 


gram I  believe  we  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  issues  and  have  taken  posi- 
tive steps  to  alleviate  problems.  The 
gentleman  from  California,  Chairman 
Pahbtta.  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
role. 

I  do  believe  the  select  committee  can 
play  a  positive  role  in  examining  how 
the  various  programs— AFDC.  Medic- 
aid, food  stamps,  housing  aid  and 
others— can  be  slnu9llfled  for  those  ap- 
pljring  for  help  and  those  administer- 
ing the  program.  The  process  in  place 
now  is  complex  and  the  various  pro- 
gram rules  differ  markedly  from  one 
to  another.  I  hope  the  select  commit- 
tee will  look  closely  at  this  phase  of 
the  programs  set  up  to  help  the  needy. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  Reau- 
thorization of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Himger  for  the  99th  Congress. 
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Mr.  HAIX  of  Ohio.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  IH  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [BCrs.  Bmrroir]. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

ttx.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  firm  support  for  House  Resolution 
20  reauthorizing  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger.  I  serve  on  the  select  com- 
mittee, and  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
select  committee  has  distinguished 
itself  well  during  its  short  existence. 

In  an  expensive  and  productive 
series  of  hearings,  one  of  which  took 
place  in  my  city  of  San  Francisco,  the 
select  committee  clearly  demonstrated 
that  hunger  exists  in  America.  Hunger 
can  be  stemmed  and  its  consequences 
moderated,  and  I  believe  the  select 
committee  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
in  highlighting  the  threat  of  hunger 
endangering  the  lives  of  innocent  chil- 
dren, the  elderly,  women,  and  families. 

In  our  progress  report,  the  select 
committee  provides  important  recom- 
mendations on  the  Government-pri- 
vate sector  initiatives  for  alleviating 
himger.  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  areas  in  the  world.  The  most 
compelling  need  is.  of  course,  in 
Africa,  where  drought  and  disease  has 
created  a  famine  of  catastrophic  pro- 
portions. 

I  would  like  the  commend  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Mickxt  Lklahd 
from  Texas,  and  Marge  Roukoia,  the 
minority  ranking  member  from  New 
Jersey,  for  their  magnificent  work  on 
the  committee.  I  urge  Members  to  ajy- 
prove  this  authorization.  Hunger  is, 
obviously,  a  very  serious  problem  in 
our  Nation  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  GmiAif ]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 


Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentlenian  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  reauthorlsation  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  for  the  99th 
Congress.  The  hunger  problem— par- 
ticularly in  the  developing  countries, 
and  even  in  rich  countries  like  the 
United  States— is  enormous.  It  affects 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  and  as 
a  result  Increases  the  social,  eoonomic, 
and  political  costs  to  the  world  society. 
What  is  hopeful  is  that  despite  the 
size  and  severity  of  the  problem,  it  is 
possible  to  eliminate  the  worst  aspects 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  by  the 
year  2000— leas  than  20  years  from 
now.  It  is  possible,  however,  this  wlfl 
not  come  about  unless  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  countries 
make  this  a  major  policy  objective. 

We  are  all  tragically  aware  of  the 
crisis  in  Africa.  Last  week  the  House 
passed  two  bills  to  help  alleviate  the 
suffering  from  the  drought  in  Africa. 
Our  goals  were  twofold:  To  provide 
adequate  food  assistance  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  continent,  while  offering 
logistic  support  and  other  assistance 
to  ensure  that  the  aid  reaches  those  in 
need:  and  recovery  and  rehabilitation 
and  health  care  projects. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  United 
States  is  not  immune.  The  Physician 
Task  Force  on  Hunger  in  America  has 
recently  published  its  findings.  They 
report  that  hunger  in  America  is  a  na- 
tional health  epidemic.  They  find 
hunger  and  malnutrition  are  serious 
problems  in  every  region  of  the 
Nation.  They  call  upon  the  leaders  of 
this  Nation  to  respond  to  this  crisis. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
we  were  concerned  enough  to  address 
these  needs.  The  need  was  there  for  a 
coordinated  policy  to  address  hunger. 
Hunger  related  policies  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  numerous  congressional 
committees.  Consequently,  these  com- 
mittees are  not  able  to  give  this  issue 
the  sustained  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach that  is  needed.  We  established 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  to 
focus  soley  on  the  diverse  and  complex 
issues  relating  to  hunger.  The  commit- 
tee is  doing  an  admirable  Job  of  coordi- 
nating these  areas,  but  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  hunger  problem 
is  multidimensional  and  defies  easy  so- 
lutions. 

Surely  at  a  time  when  we  see  an 
entire  continent  suffering  drought  and 
famine,  and  our  own  physicians  are 
terming  hunger  in  America  an  epidem- 
ic we  can  do  no  less  than  to  reauthor- 
ize this  committee,  to  continue  the 
fine  work  that  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Lelahi)],  and  our  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member. 


the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  RomcniAl.  who  have  discussed 
effectively  the  need  for^the  select  com- 
mittee's reauthorization.  The  commit- 
tee worked  effectively  during  the 
short  time  it  has  been  in  existence— 
since  last  April— to  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  us  to  explore  a 
number  of  critically  important  issues 
in  the  current  Congress. 

Estimates  of  populations  affected  by 
hunger  and  hunger-related  illness 
vary,  but  a  generally  accepted  world- 
wide estimate  is  that  750  to  800  million 
live  In  desperate  poverty  and  suffer 
fnnn  chronic  malnutrition.  This  con- 
stitu^  one-fifth  of  the  wortd  popula- 
tion. 

About  15  to  20  million  children  die 
each  year  from  htmger-related  causes. 
That  means  a  loss  of  life  of  40,000  a 
day.  three-quarters  of  whom  tit  chil- 
dren. 

Approxinuitely  325  million  people  on 
the  Asian  continent  are  undernour- 
ished. 

Of  the  nearly  800  million  malnour- 
ished. 00  percent  live  in  rural  areas.  20 
percent  are  children,  and  nearly  40 
percent  are  pregnant  and  nursing 
mothers.  Some  countries  lose  nearly 
40  percent  of  their  children  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  5. 

Widespread  himger  is  a  cruel  fact  of 
our  modem  world.  In  1974.  after  poor 
harvests  and  oil  price  increases  dis- 
rupted the  international  food  system, 
the  World  Food  Conference  called  on 
all  governments  to  accept  the  goal 
that  in  10  years'  time,  no  child  would 
go  to  bed  hungry,  no  family  would 
fear  for  its  next  day's  bread,  and  no 
human  being's  future  and  capacities 
would  be  stunted  by  malnutritkm. 
Today,  however,  the  world  is  even  far- 
ther from  that  goal  than  it  was  a 
decade  ago.  The  widespread  famine  in 
Africa  has  found  the  world  not  much 
better  prepared  than  it  was  in  1974. 
This  did  not  have  to  be  and  should  not 
be  t,hft  cftse 

Mounting  public  and  congressional 
concern  over  the  continuing  deteriora- 
tion of  the  world  food  situation  led 
this  Chamber  to  create  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  The  conmiit- 
tee's  mandate  by  the  Congress  was  to 
identify  the  basic  causes  of  domestic 
and  international  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, assess  past  and  present  nation- 
al programs  and  policies  that  affect 
htmger  and  malnutrition,  review  exist- 
ing studies  and  research  on  himger. 
help  our  standing  committee's  to 
create  a  coherent  national  food  and 

hunger  policy,  and  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  food  and  hunger  Issues. 
There  are  nine  House  committees 

that  work  on  one  or  more  portions  of 

the    himger   problem.    But   none    of 

these  committees  has  the  time  or  staff 

to  denote  their  full  attention  to  this 

critical  problem. 
I  believe  that  the  select  committee 

has  made  great  strides  toward  tackling 


these  goals  in  Its  brief  few  months  of 
its  existence.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 20.  in  order  to  omtinue  this  criti- 
cal and  important  work  or  ending 
world  hunger. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ScbsukkI. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank,  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Sp«iker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  reestablishment  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  It  has  done  a 
fine  Job  in  identifying  the  complicated 
and  interrelated  causes  of  hunger  at 
home  and  abrcMuL 

Hunger  at  home  has  not  been  on  the 
front  pages  our  our  new^wpers  and 
the  television  set  the  way  hunger 
abroad  has  been.  The  select  omunittee 
has  done  a  superb  Job;  they  had  excel- 
lent hearings  in  San  Francisco  and 
elsewhere.  They  have  identified  the 
fact  that  hunger  at  home  in  this  coun- 
try is  real,  and  it  is  something  that  we 
must  cope  with. 

Abroad,  of  course  the  tube  in  each  of 
our  living  rooms  has  done  the  Job  for 
us.  We  have  had  these  appalling  spec- 
ters of  hunger,  especially  in  sub-Saha- 
ran Africa  that  have  gripped  each  of 
us  by  our  heart  strings. 

I  hope  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  will  get  to  the  causes  of 
hunger.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey.  Mabgs 
RouKDfA,  for  her  abolutely  marvelous 
statement. 

Drought  and  famine  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause,  but  the  causes  go  faijther 
than  that.  The  roots  of  the  problem 
causes  are  first,  mismanagement  of 
land;  mismanagement  of  resources; 
not  enough  aid  to  low-resource  farm- 
ers there  in  arid  zone  regions,  and 
above  all,  too  many  people  for  the 
available  food. 

When  you  have  a  situation  in  that 
whole  continent  where  there  is  over  a 
3-percent  population  growth  rate  an- 
nually, and  a  1-percent  growth  in  food 
annually,  you  have  an  annual  2-per- 
cent per  capita  deficit  in  food  produc- 
tion. As  long  as  we  are  staring  that 
stark  fact  in  the  face,  we  can  look  for 
these  appalling  emergencies  until  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not. 

I  hope  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  under  its  talented  and  able 
chairman,  and  under  its  talented  and 
able  ranking  minority  mem^r,  will 
take  a  look  at  the  need  to  equate  food 
with  people  and  achieve  an  equilibri- 
um between  food  and  people.  That 
means  not  only  increasing  food  pro- 
duction from  the  1  percent  at  which  it 
stands  now  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  but 
also  helping  those  sub-Saharan  Afri- 
can countries  get  a  hold  on  their  ex- 
ploding population  growth  rate  of 
more  than  3  percent  so  that  we  can 
avoid  this  endemic  business  of  emer- 
gency famines  year  after  year  after 
tragic  year. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Qpetlux.  I  yMd  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  gentleman  frran  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTTl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  l^jeaker.  I  filed  minority  views 
and  omose  reoonstitution  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  not  be- 
cause I  think  the  select  committee  is 
not  doing  a  fine  Job.  but  rather  be- 
cause I  think  our  ft^p«*<"g  committees 
ate  already  doing  a  good  Job  at  over- 
sight and  leglalatton  in  the  areas  of  do- 
mestic and  worid  hunger.  As  such,  this 
select  committee  is  duplicaUve  and  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  cited  nmnerous 
examples  in  my  minority  views  to  the 
report  on  this  resolution  of  the  work 
our  standing  committees  have  been 
doing  in  the  last  Congress  and  this 
Congress.  But  let  me  Just  cite  one  ad- 
ditional example  which  is  not  coa- 
talned  in  those  views.  On  Tuesday, 
February  19,  R^resentathre  PAmRA 
issued  a  press  rdease  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  SubocHnmlttee 
on  Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer  Re- 
laticnis  and  Nutrition,  and  announced 
this  year's  first,  in  a  continuing  series 
of  field  hearings  on  domestic  hunger 
problems.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Pahctta: 

This  session  continues  the  subcommittee's 
series  of  first  band  Inspections  of  the  way 
Meral  food  asristance  programs  sie  actual- 
ly working  around  the  ooontry  *  *  *  (and) 
begiiH  tbe  process  of  catherlns  the  taif  onna- 
Uon  we  need  to  make  informed  dedsiaas 
wben  we  wnM^  reauthorlzatloB  *  *  *  of 
tbe  Food  Stamp  Program  and  tbe  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Program. 

Now  I  i4>preciate  the  fact  that  Mr. 
PAimTA  is  also  the  chairman  of  the 
task  force  on  domestic  hunger  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  But,  my 
point  is.  that  tiUe  and  role  are  redun- 
dant. His  Agriculture  Subcommittee, 
as  well  as  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  are  already  doing  a  good 
Job  of  ovendght  with  a  view  to  im- 
proved programs  and  better  legisla- 
tion. Select  committees  should  only  be 
formed  when  our  existing  committees 
are  not  adequately  addressing  a  prob- 
lem. I  therefore  urge  defeat  of  this 
resolution.  Let's  spend  the  $1.3  million 
the  select  committee  will  be  requesting 
in  the  99th  Congress  on  feeding  the 
hungry  instead  of  on  further  studies 
of  hunger. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

lii.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  genUewom- 
an  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentlonan 
knows,  I  agree  with  him  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  select  committees,  but  I  want 
to  remind  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
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Hunger  has  only  been  In  existence  ef- 
fectively for  6  months. 

With  the  events  aroiud  the  world 
and  here  at  home  as  they  are  present- 
ly being  described  and  experienced.  I 
think  this  Is  a  committee  that  should 
at  least  be  continued  for  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

Hi.  liOTT.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
be  inclined  not  to  support  it  after  this 

Congress? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  think  it  should 
be  vtry  carefully  reviewed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  committees  should  continue 
beyond  their  usefulness.  This  happens 
to  be  a  committee  that  there  would  be 
no  purpose  for  our  e-month  existence 
if  we  were  now  to  abolish  it.  now  in 
the  face  of  the  worldwide  famine  and 
the  problem  of  ovenupply  of  agricul- 
tural production  here  at  home,  and 
with  the  Public  Law  480  Pood  Pro- 
gram coming  up  for  reauthorization 
next  year.  I  think  there  was  less 
reason  for  authorizing  it  last  year 
than  there  is  now. 

Mr.  ixyrr.  But  we  have  standing 
committees  dealing  with  this  issue, 
acting  on  these  IsMies. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

ytr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  gentleman's  mi- 
nority report  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  cites  also  the 
famine  relief  bill  and  states  that  as 
one  of  the  examples  of  the  duplicative 
work  that  the  select  committee  had 
done. 

Let  me  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
select  committee  staff  that  put  the  bill 
together  in  order  that  we  would  have 
a  bill  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  gentleman  contrib- 
utes to  the  activity  of  the  standing  leg- 
islative committee— correct? 

Mr.  LELAND.  We  helped  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill.  The  select  committee 
staff  was  in  fact  the  staff  that  did  the 
work  for  Mr.  Wolfs,  Mr.  Wnss,  and 
myself. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  be  commended  in  that  particu- 
lar example. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  is  wonderfuL 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  do  commend  him  for 
that  effort. 
Mr.  LELAND.  And  I  mean  that. 
Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Jomsl. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  oppose 
all  three  of  the  funding  measures  for 
these  select  committees.  In  doing  so,  it 
is  in  no  derogation  to  the  Memljers 


who  serve  on  these  committees  or  to 
the  staffs  who  perform  the  functions 
on  these  committees,  nor  is  it  In  any 
way  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  good  in- 
tentions or  the  quality  of  work  of 
these  three  select  committees. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  I  have  no 
less  concern  for  the  subject  matter  of 
these  three  select  conmiittees— 
namely,  hunger;  chUdren.  youth,  and 
families:  and  narcotics  abuse  and  con- 
trol, as  those  who  serve  on  the  com- 
mittees and  those  who  are  supporting 
these  funding  resolutions.  But  as  I 
listen  to  the  justiflcation.  I  can  see  as 
we  go  ahead  and  try  to  reduce  these 
$200  billion  deficits,  that  virtually 
every  program  that  exists  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  have  the  same 
Justifications  for  getting  funding. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  start 
drawing  the  line  on  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. What  was  said  by  the  previous 
speaker  aliout  duplication  I  think 
exists.  Every  one  of  these  subjects 
before  these  select  committees  is  also 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  standing 
committees.  The  standing  committees 
themselves  have  the  authority  to  write 
and  pass  legislation  to  do  something 
about  these  subjects,  and  the  select 
committees  do  not. 

So  I  Just  believe  that  rather  than 
spending  the  $1.6  million,  as  I  under- 
stand these  three  committees  did  last 
year,  of  which  $1.4  million  was  for 
staff  salaries.  I  believe  that  we  should 
not  fund  these  select  committees.  By 
doing  so.  we  can  reduce  the  House 
budget  by  5  percent  roughly,  and  send 
a  positive  signal  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  serious  in  looking 
at  home  about  doing  something  about 
the  deficits. 

When  I  come  to  Congress  in  1973, 
and  since  then.  I  have  been  one  of 
those  who  said  Congress  has  to  build 
up  its  committee  expertise  in  order  to 
match  the  bureaucracy  of  the  taecu- 
tive  branch.  We  have  done  that,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  now  have  to  look 
at  our  own  house  and  determine 
whether  or  not  we  have  too  many  sub- 
committees, too  much  staff,  too  many 
select  committees,  and  start  getting 
our  own  house  in  order,  and  I  think  we 
need  to  start  by  not  fimding  these 
committees. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  lUx.  OkkasI. 

Mr.  dBKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  fully  endorse  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  previous  speaker 
both  as  to  the  duplicative  functions  of 
the  three  select  committees  that  are 
under  consideration  here  today,  and 
my  remarks  are  visited  against  all 
three  resolutions,  not  aingHng  out  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger. 

I  think  the  most  poignant  point  that 
was  made  thus  far  was  in  the  opening 
remarlcs  in  accompanying  the  intro- 
duction of  jthe  resolution  made  by  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  when  he  stated 
that  there  are  eight  separate  standing 
committees  that  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  problems  of  hunger.  At  the  same 
time,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
stated  in  his  Judgment  there  were  nine 
standing  committees  that  were  respon- 
sible for  the  problems  of  hunger. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  can  solve  this 
problem  in  one  of  three  ways.  One  is 
to  take  flSl.OOO  away  from  each  one 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  nine 
standing  committees  that  have  Juris- 
diction over  this,  and  take  that  money 
and  apply  it  to  the  $1,300,000  that  is 
required  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger.  I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for 
such  a  measure,  leaving  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  revenue- 
neutral  on  this  inue.  So  we  will  have 
decided  as  a  body  to  continue  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  but  then 
remove  from  the  budget  of  the  nine 
standing  committees  that  have  cooper- 
ative Jurisdiction  on  the  problems  of 
hunger,  shrink  them  by  $131,000,  and 
that  way  the  staff  that  presented  the 
agriculture  bill  last  time  would  have 
done  so  on  its  own  and  would  not  have 
required  sending  it  over  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  where  another 
staff  simply  copied,  by  mimeograph  or 
something,  the  report  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Ccnnmlttee  on 
Hunger  sent  over  there. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come,  as 
the  previous  speaker  has  said,  and  as 
the  minority  whip  has  reiterated,  that 
we  begin  deficit  reduction  right  here 
where  we  stand  on  this  floor  here 
today. 

I  would  alao  be  willing  to  endorse  an- 
other plan,  and  that  is  to  vote  this 
down  and  then  to  constitute  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  as  cochair- 
men  of  a  caucus  on  hunger  to  which  I 
would  be  the  first  entrant  and  volun- 
teer, with  my  own  congressional  office 
resources,  to  help  fund,  as  we  are  on 
the  domestic  steel  and  several  other 
caucuses  and  task  forces.  That  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  We  would  save  the  tax- 
payers money  and  stOl  focus  on  those 
problems  and  still  allow  the  gentle- 
woman frcMu  New  Jersey  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  to  do  all  the  mag- 
nanimous woiii  that  they  have  done 
on  behalf  of  fighting  hunger.  That  is 
the  way  to  go. 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  still  continue  while  I  am  hot 
on  the  subject,  the  other  issue  that  is 
at  hand  is  what  the  people  of  our 
Nation  expect. 

Do  they  expect  us  to  have  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Homeless?  That  is  a 
good  issue.  Do  we  have  to  have  a 
Select  Committee  on  Victims  of  Rape? 
That  is  an  important  problem.  Should 


we  have  a  Select  Committee  on  X.  Y, 
andZ? 

We  have  the  standing  committee 
structure  that  is  able  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania PiCr.  Gbeas]  has  ezirired. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  BptUitt,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Aranitswl. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 20,  which  would  rsautboriae  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  for  the 
99th  Congress. 

As  a  father,  and  a  former  school 
teacher.  I  often  wmider  what  the  chil- 
dren of  tomorrow  will  leam  when  they 
study  the  1980's.  What  wiU  be  di»- 
ctissed  in  the  classrooms?  Implanta- 
Uon  of  the  first  artindal  heart?  Nomi- 
nation of  a  woman,  who  is  also  a  lady, 
to  share  the  Presidential  ticket  of  a 
major  party?  Introduction  of  the  com- 
puter into  the  home?  No  doubt,  thes^ 
events  wiU  be  remembered  in  the  years 
to  come. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  be  said 
about  hunger?  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  students  of  the  future  have  to  be 
taught  about  what  malnutrition  was: 
that  they  wiU  not  know  it  personally, 
nor  will  their  neighbors  or  friends  or 
anyone  else.  The  students  of  the 
future,  I  pray,  wiU  have  to  be  taught 
about  starvation,  because  they  will  not 
be  watching  it  on  the  evening  news.  I 
long  for  the  day  when  children  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Americas  wiU  no 
longer  be  huddled  in  feeding  centers 
and  refugee  camps.  They  will  be  in 
their  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  en- 
gaged in  activities  more  befitting  their 
age  than  scrounging  to  find  their  next 
meal. 

One  day.  hunger  may  be  Just  a  dim 
memory:  like  polio,  whooping  cough, 
and  the  black  plague,  this  great 
scourge  could  be  consigned  to  school- 
books  for  the  recollection  of  one's 
elders.  Unlike  these  other  disease 
though,  hunger  persists  long  after  a 
cure  has  been  discovered.  It  Is  a  plague 
that  can  be  eradicated  today,  if  we 
have  the  will  and  the  vision. 

With  our  abundant  natural  and 
technological  resources,  we  could 
eliminate  all  manifestations  of  hiuiger. 
whether  it  appears  as  a  loud  cry  well- 
ing up  from  the  scenes  of  mass  depri- 
vation and  suffering  that  we  see 
abroad,  or  the  silent  mutterings  of  the 
homeless,  the  slum  dwellers,  and  the 
rural  poor  that  we  hear  in  this  Nation. 

In  its  short  existence,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Bftr.  Lclahd]  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  RotnEDfAl,  has 
shown  that  it  has  the  wUl  and  the 
vision  to  combat  this  problem.  Should 
the  committee  succeed,  its  legacy 
would  be  the  most  stirring  history 
lesson  of  all.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


support  House  Resolution  20.  and 
renew  the  authority  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Sstctket.  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  GaoTBno]. 

Mr.  OROTBERO.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mf.  Tatlor]  yielding  time  to  me.  and 
I  ri*e  in  opposition  to  the  pending  res- 
olution and  the  following  two  resolu- 
tions. I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VwattMLl 
tot  his  dedication  to  the  efforts  to 
reduce  congressional  spending  and 
eliminate  duplication  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

I,  too.  am  very  concerned  about  the 
activity  which  is  before  the  House 
today.  As  one  who  has  Just  completed 
12  years  of  service  in  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  last  4  years  in  lead- 
ership, I  know  how  duplicative  and 
costly  legislative  ccmunlttees  and  com- 
missions are  and  how  they  proliferate, 
like  coathangers  in  a  closet  when  you 
close  the  door.  In  1984,  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  passed  a  law  abol- 
ishing 47  different  legislative  commis- 
sions—40  in  1984  and  7  more  to  die 
this  year,  in  1985.  This  amounted  to  a 
savings  of  $4.7  million— and  this  is  one 
State— in  fiscal  year  1985  and  will 
mean  an  additional  $7.1  million  more 
in  fiscal  year  1986. 

And  do  you  Imow  what?  Nobody 
misses  them.  Nobody  Imows  they  are 
gone. 

Now,  the  burden  is  on  Congress  and 
it  should  begin  today  in  this  body. 
During  the  last  2  weelcs,  we  have  been 
delating  intensely  the  crisis  which 
faces  many  of  our  Nation's  farmers. 
The  situation  is  aggravated  in  many 
cases  and  there  are  no  easy  solutions. 
But  many  of  us,  even  those  of  us  with 
substantial  farm  populations  in  our 
districts,  have  opposed  efforts  to  bust 
the  Federal  budget  and  commit  funds 
which  might  be  misqjent  and  misdi- 
rected. That  certainly  has  not  been 
easy  or  even  politically  expedient,  but 
if  we  in  the  Congress  do  not  take  this 
deficit  monster  to  task,  who  will  or 
who  can? 

House  Resolution  20,  if  passed  by 
the  House,  will  certainly  send  out  the 
wrong  signals.  The  actual  expenses  for 
1984  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  were  $347,847.  The  committee 
has  requested  $652,513  for  1985.  This 
is  nearly  a  50-percent  increase  in  the 
funding  for  a  committee  less  than  1 
year  old.  Now  those  of  us  opposed  to 
this  resolution  are  not  for  hunger.  We 
are  also  for  children,  youth,  and  fami- 
lies and  supportive  of  efforts  to  con- 
trol narcotics  abuse.  But  there  exist 
committees  and  staff  fimctions  to 
handle  these  specifically  focused  prob- 
lems and  concerns.  The  standing  com- 
mittees have  not  been  overly  active  so 
far  this  year.  It  seens  to  me  that  these 
select    committee    matters    can    be 


neatly  folded  into  the  agenda  of  the 
appropriata  standing  committees. 

Let's  begin  now  to  omtrol  spending, 
our  voiding  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
eyes  of  the  Nation  are  upon  us  as  we 
begin  the  effort  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  by  cutting  Federal  qiending  in 
most  areas,  including  the  congression- 
al budget. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
please  oppdse  House  Resolution  20. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROTBE31G.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Spealcer,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  -understand 
that  the  figure  for  that  year  that  he 
has  cited  is  a  figure  that  is  less  than 
what  was  authorized,  and  actually  be- 
cause of  the  efficiency  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  committee,  we  tinned 
back  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gbotbzrc]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  for  another  30  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Bfissouri  [Mr.  Tatu>r]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  sorry.  Mr. 
^jeaker.  I  have  two  other  speakers, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  have  enough 
time  to  yield  any  more  time  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  inquire,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  on  this  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Taylor]  has  6  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  QallI 
has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  tint  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  GungireoH].      .>  . 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  this  is  an  inappibprlate  time  to 
be  doing  away  with  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  select,  committees,  at  a  time 
when  the  crisis  in  hunger  ip  America 
and  hunger  throughout  the  worid  is 
growing,  at  a  time  when,  in  a  wealUu^ 
State  like  the  one  I.,  come  from.  Con- 
necticut, we  find  a  53-percea(t  increase 
in  attendance  at  soup  kitchens  and 
pantries,  at  a  time  when  one  out  of 
seven  children  in  our  State  are  living 
below  the  poverty  Une,  and  when  a 
recent  Harvard  study  pointed  out  that 
hunger  in  America  is  in  ^  worst  case 
today  than  it  was  in  t|^  last  15  years. 
This  is  the  wrong .  time  to  take  the 
focus  off  hunger. 

What  this- committee  has  been  able 
to  do  in  its  short  tenure  is  to  puUto- 
gether  the  resources  of  other  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  add  an  incredible 
amount  of  direction  to  the  programs 
that  we  need  to  make  them  man  effi- 
cient and  more  effective. 
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We  need  not  look  simply  at  the 
nightly  news  to  see  the  hard  situation 
In  east  Africa  to  know  the  kind  of 
crisis  that  exists  there  and  exists  in 
our  own  streets. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  face  some  of 
the  most  formidable  challences  in 
taking  our  resources  and  our  surplus 
grain  products  and  seeing  that  they 
are  used  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  This  committee  substantially 
adds  to  that  effective  use  of  our  sur- 
plus commodities. 

Mr.  SpoUier,  I  say  that  now  is  the 
time,  in  only  the  first  full  year  of  this 
committee,  as  we  look  down  the  road, 
to  see  that  it  is  ^ven  the  staff  and  the 
resources  necessary  to  fight  on  in  this 
cause. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Shumwat]. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 

We  are  contemplating  a  ridiculous 
and  irresponsible  action  which,  unfor- 
tunately, often  typifies  the  congres- 
sional response  to  emergencies.  Be- 
cause we  believe  that  there  are  already 
too  many  committees  with  Jurisdiction 
over  hunger,  we  are  considering  revi- 
talizing yet  another  committee.  Be- 
cause we  know  the  heartbreaking  face 
of  starvation  from  every  major  news 
source  in  the  world,  we  are  considering 
sending  numerous  House  Members 
and  accompanying  staff  on  costly  od- 
ysseys  to  further  study  the  problem. 
Because  we  have  Just  iM7Proved  legisla- 
tion crafted  by  standing  committees  to 
provide  African  famine  relief,  we  stand 
prepared  to  fund  a  select  committee 
with  no  legislative  authority. 

I  say  enou^  is  enough.  Certainly, 
my  opposition  to  this  renewal  does  not 
indicate  indifference  to  hunger— far 
fnmi  it.  But  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
can  do  nothing  but  study  an  issue 
which  requires  action,  not  rhetoric.  It 
cannot  write  legislation.  Its  existence 
neither  limits  nor  changes  the  Juris- 
diction of  standing  committees,  and  it 
will  do  absolutely  hothing  to  address 
the  very  real  problem  of  hunger. 

I  find  it  embarrassing  that  we  are 
even  contemplating  the  expenditure  of 
some  $1.3  million  over  2  years  to  orga- 
nise' and  staff  another  showcase  con- 
gressional panel.  Our  action  is  all  the 
more  embarrassing  to  me  because  it 
comes  right  on  the  heels  of  our  billion 
dollar  legiidative  response— a  very  real 
response— to  the  terrible  situation  in 
Africa.  While  the  select  committee 
may  bask  in  public  approval  for  that 
action  and  may  claim  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  that  leg- 
islation, the  fact  remains  that  the 
measures  In  question  were  fashioned 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the'  Appropriations  Committee— Just 
as  they  would  have  been  if  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  had  never  come 
into  being. 
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I  opposed  the  original  creation  of 
this  panel  in  February  19M  and  I  con- 
tinue to  oppose  it.  The  select  commit- 
tee has  been  in  existence  since  April 
1084.  During  that  period  of  time,  ita 
only  noteworthy  achievements  have 
been  the  expenditure  of  $347,847  and 
providing  employment  for  17  staff 
members.  Incidentally,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  panel  has  found  17 
staffers  to  be  Inadequate,  aiul  that  it  is 
now  requesting  another  professional 
staff  member  as  well  as  an  intern. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  expanding  our 
committees  or  sending  Members  of 
Congress  on  more  trips.  We  need  to 
develop  reqwnsible.  effective  long- 
range  solutions  to  the  devastating 
problem  of  world  hunger.  The  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House  have 
proven  their  ability  to  respond  to 
hunger  proems  repeatedly  and.  if 
there  is  truly  an  inhibiting  Jurisdic- 
tional overlm).  the  way  to  address  it  is 
to  consider  less  committee  involve- 
ment, not  more. 

If  we  are  committed  to  alleviating 
hunger,  let  us  demonstrate  that  dedi- 
cation through  meaningful  action,  and 
not  hollow,  costly  gestures  such  as 
this. 

a  1330 
Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  EMr.  Sam  B.  Haix.  Ja.]. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  discussing  matters  here  today 
dealing  with  money  and  no  one  in  this 
Congress  wants  to  save  money  any 
more  than  I  do.  I  think  my  record  is 
clear  on  that.  Here  we  are  asking  for  a 
mere  pittance.  I  feel  the  same  way 
toward  this  committee  as  I  do  the  Nar- 
cotics Subcommittee  which  wHl  follow 
this,  on  which  I  will  make  some  com- 
ments at  that  time  because  I  am  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Everyone  in  this  room  has  seen  the 
television  news  Just  as  I  have.  We  have 
seen  evidence  not  only  throughout  the 
world  but  in  the  United  States,  the 
evidence  of  hunger.  If  this  little  bit  of 
money  that  we  are  asking  for  can  help 
alleviate  some  of  the  hardships,  some 
of  the  terrible  things  that  are  happen- 
ing throughout  the  world  and  in  the 
United  SUtes,  I  am  the  first  one  to  say 
tliat  we  should  pass  this  resolution. 

I  think  it  might  besmirch  the  integ- 
rity of  this  body  if  we  refused  to  allow 
this  small  amount  which  could  be  used 
to  help  alleviate  some  of  the  suffering 
In  this  world  today,  and  God  knows  it 
is  rampant. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  to  not  cut 
this  program  out  now.  I  do  not  believe 
the  bulk  of  the  American  people 
would  appreciate  this  being  done. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
srield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Bir.  Oiucah]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  today  about  the  eight  or 
nine    committees    that    are    involved 


with  hunger.  First  of  aU.  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tMr.  Hall]  for  his  very  poign- 
ant words  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue.  There  are  eight  or 
nine  committees  that  are  at  work,  but 
they  woric  piecemeal,  some  on  credit, 
some  on  trade,  some  on  nutrition,  but 
none  of  them  have  the  time  or  the  full 
staffing  in  order  to  get  to  ttie  root 
causes  of  the  problem,  a  problem  in 
which  we  are  pouring  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  and  every  year, 
and  yet  those  eommlttees  do  not  have 
the  resolve  or  the  opportimtiy  or  the 
staffing  to  dig  into  the  root  causes  to 
try  to  help  those  countries  help  them- 
selves and  cure  the  problem. 

We  have  the  ability,  the  capability 
of  feeding  the  world.  Let  us  find  out 
what  those  root  causes  or  those  prob- 
lems are  and  to  resolve  them  so  that 
we  rid  the  world  of  hunger  once  and 
foraU. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  RouksmaI. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
only  to  make  a  clarification. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  implied 
that  the  reason  this  ommiittee  should 
be  abandoned  is  because  of  excessive 
travel  accounts.  There  is  nothing  that 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

In  the  first  palce.  a  trip  to  Ethiopia 
was  financed  by  the  ^jeaker's  fund 
and  not  by  the  committee  account. 

In  the  second  place,  even  if  it  had 
been  fimded  by  the  coounittee  ac- 
count, it  would  have  been  a  far  more 
educational  experience  and  far  more 
valuable  than  almost  any  other  com- 
mittee overseas  tour  that  I  can  imag- 
ine or  that  I  have  ever  been  privileged 
to  hear  about. 

As  far  as  the  account  for  next  year, 
the  budget  allotment  for  next  year.  I 
am  not  going  to  support  the  full 
budget,  as  my  committee  chairman 
knows;  but  he  has  been  most  circum- 
spect even  in  his  request  here.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  requested  in  next 
year's  budget  for  International  travel. 
It  is  a  modest  account  only  for  domes- 
tic field  hearings  and  probably  he  will 
not  even  get  that. 

Do  not  vote  against  this  committee 
because  you  are  fearful  that  we  will  be 
taking  Junkets.  If  anyone  wants  to  go 
on  a  Junket,  come  with  me  to  the  refu- 
gee camps  and  I  will  tell  you.  it  is  no 
Junket.  It  is  a  heart  and  soul  searing 
experience. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  DoboahI. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Eb)eaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

This  is  a  very  important  issue,  not 
Just  to  this  country,  but  to  the  world. 
We  do  a  pitifully  small  amount  in  this 
Congress  to  respond  to  it. 


People  are  hungry  in  the  long  term. 
They  are  hungry  every  single  day.  not 
Just  in  Ethiopia.  Mosambique.  but  also 
here  in  this  country,  according  to 
recent  reports.  We  have  to  respond  to 
that. 

I  want  to  say  that  here  in  the  Con- 
gress often  people  walk  around  and 
say.  "Well,  who  is  in  charge  of  this,  or 
who  is  responsible  for  that?" 

On  the  hunger  issue,  reqwnsibility 
is  divided  many  different  ways,  but  I 
am  proud  to  be  one  person  that  voted 
in  the  last  Congress  to  say  let  us  estab- 
lish a  panel  so  that  we  can  provide 
some  leadership  on  this  hunger  issue. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Lslahd]  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  RouksmaI  I  am 
proud  to  say,  not  having  been  a  part  of 
their  committee,  but  having  watched 
television  and  read  the  news  reports 
and  seen  what  they  have  done  over 
the  last  year,  have  provided  focus, 
focus  to  a  very  important  issue  to  a  lot 
of  people  around  this  world  who  will 
not  get  enough  to  eat  tonight,  tomor- 
row night,  next  month,  or  next  year. 

We  can  do  something  about  that  as 
Americuis.  We  in  the  Congress  have  it 
in  our  power  to  do  some  good  things  to 
respond  to  world  hunger.  It  is  a  securi- 
ty issue. 

We  find  people  that  are  hungry  here 
and  around  the  world  and  we  find  in- 
stability. When  we  respond  to  those 
issues,  we  are  responding  to  security 
issues.  We  are  responding  to  issues  of 
human  misery  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  respond  to  in  our  interest 
and  in  theirs.  That  is  why  I  am  proud 
to  support  this  authorization. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  FSOfZCLl,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Bftr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sent  out  a  number  of  "Dear  Col- 
league" letters  urging  that  all  select 
committees  be  defeated,  and  that  we 
vote  down  each  one  of  the  four  resolu- 
tions that  will  ultimately  come  before 
the  House  this  year. 

I  do  not  have  anything  against  the 
people  that  serve  on  these  committees. 
I  do  not  despise  or  denigrate  in  any 
way  the  mission  of  these  committees. 

I  think  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittees is  collectedly  wonderful.  I 
think  the  membership  is  wonderful.  I 
will  stipulate  that  they  are  all  working 
hard  on  these  important  missions. 

The  problem  is  that  while  these 
select  committees  are  colorfully  and 
attractively  named:  that  is.  Aging, 
Narcotics.  Hunger.  Children,  the  com- 
mittees themselves  are  eunuchs.  They 
have  no  legislative  authority.  They 
cannot  pass  a  bill.  They  can  meet 
night  and  day.  They  can  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  until  they  are  blue 
in  the  face,  but  they  cannot  affect  the 
issue.  Bills  must  go  to  a  standing  com- 


mittee where  evenrthlng  select  com- 
mittees have  to  do  must  be  duplicated. 

One  of  our  Members  said.  "I  am  glad 
this  committee  has  the  will  and  the 
vision."  I  will  again  sUpulate  that  this 
committee  has  all  the  wiU  and  all  the 
vision  in  the  world.  What  it  does  not 
have  is  any  authority  to  do  anything 
to  carry  out  that  vision. 

What  you  are  really  voting  for  is 
congressional  staff.  In  this  committee 
right  now  I  think  it  has  about  17  em- 
ployees. You  take  all  four  select  com- 
mittees, that  is  92  employees.  They 
are  pretty  well  paid  employees,  too. 

This  resolution  is  simply  providing 
for  Federal  employment.  You  are  not 
providing  for  a  reductitm  of  hunger,  or 
for  the  providing  to  any  individual  of 
more  nutrition. 
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These  committees  duplicate  the 
work  that  the  standing  committees  do 
in  case  there  is  some  legislation 
needed  in  their  fields.  Our  real  com- 
mittees cost  us  $34  million  last  year. 
Those  are  hard-earned  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. Our  select  committees  cost  us 
$3.2  million  or  8.5  percent  of  all  of  our 
committee  costs. 

Now.  if  we  were  to  focus  our  re- 
sources on  the  committees  that  can  ac- 
tually get  at  the  problems,  can  actual- 
ly solve  them,  can  begin  to  find  solu- 
tions for  us.  we  could  take  care  of 
those  committees,  give  them  responsi- 
ble staff  and  therefore  do  the  Job.  But 
instead  we  are  dissipating  our  re- 
sources on  people  who  work  hard  but 
cannot  do  the  Job. 

Now.  how  long  do  we  have  these 
committees  working  on  these  special 
problems?  Well,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  was  formed  for  a  2-year 
period  and.  yes.  that  was  1975.  Here  in 
1985  they  are  still  working  diligently 
on  the  problems  of  our  senior  dtiaens. 
having  yet  to  pass  a  bill  in  those  11 
years. 

The  Committee  on  Narcotics  was 
formed  a  year  later.  It  has  been  work- 
ing diligently  to  solve  the  problems  of 
narcotics.  It,  too,  has  been  unable  to 
pass  a  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Hunger,  the 
Committee  on  Children,  have  been  at 
work  a  much  lesser  time.  However,  nei- 
ther of  them  has  been  able  to  pass  a 
bill  because  they  cannot  pass  a  bill. 

Now.  in  my  Judgment,  the  people 
who  are  interested  in  these  problems 
have  a  legitimate  interest  and  they 
have  a  legitimate  right  to  be  able  to 
affect  those  interests  in  Congress.  But 
if  they  want  to  accomplish  anything, 
then  they  have  got  to  create  a  stand- 
ing committee  which  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem. 

Select  committees  which  are  wonder- 
ful at  hearings.  They  are  wonderful  at 
travel.  They  are  wonderful  at  press  re- 
leases. They  cannot  write  a  bilL 

Now,  you  are  not  voting  against 
hunger  if  you  vote  down  this  resolu- 


tion. What  you  are  voting  for  is  to  put 
some  order  into  the  processes,  and  to 
focus  on  the  committees  who  can 
really  do  the  Job.  Make  them  real  com- 
mittees, make  them  legislate,  or  get 
rid  of  them. 

Now,  remember  when  you  vote  for 
this  committee  all  you  are  doing  is 
voting  for  17  staff  members  here,  who 
are  not  badly  paid  I  might  add,  and 
who  may  or  may  not  be  busy  for  the 
next  2  years.  They  may  have  a  little 
time  on  their  hands  from  time  to  time. 
And  I  submit  to  you  you  are  not  going 
to  bring  hunger  to  its  knees  by  hiring 
additional  congressional  staff.  And  if 
you  submit  this  question  to  your  con- 
stituents at  home  I  doubt  they  will 
think  that  the  addition  of  a  few  extra 
congressional  staff  people  added  to 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  that  we 
already  have,  are  going  to  bring  the 
problem  of  hunger  under  control 

Have  a  little  heart  for  the  taxpayer; 
have  a  little  heart  for  hunger,  and  let 
VboKe  committees  who  tiave  Jurisdic- 
tion on  it  work  for  them. 

Never  mind  the  titles.  Remember  we 
could  have  a  Select  Committee  on  Pov- 
erty, a  Select  Committee  on  Deficit,  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. AU  of  these  things  q>read  over 
many  standing  committees,  too. 

The  only  reason  we  have  not  done 
them  is  we  have  not  had  an  organized 
lobby  working  hard  enough  in  the 
Congress  to  get  us  to  create  these 
extra  select  committees. 

Let  me  correct  one  matter  for  the 
RxcosD.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
talked  about  increases  on  this  conmiit- 
tee.  The  gentleman  fnnn  Texas  tried 
to  correct  him.  We  do  have  to  think  of 
what  they  spent  last  year  in  annua- 
lized terms.  They  are  asking  for  9  per- 
cent more  than  Uieir  annualized  au- 
thorization. 41  percent  more  than 
their  annualized  spending  for  last 
year. 

Strike  a  blow  for  good  sense  and 
reason;  get  rid  of  this  useless  animal. 

Mr.  HALL  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Bfr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrield  the  balance  of  the  time  to 
myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here  today  to 
defend  all  the  select  committees  that 
are  before  us,  the  ones  that  have  been 
in  existence  for  years,  some  of  which 
have  t>een  in  existence  for  a  very  short 
time.  I  am  only  here  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  which  has  original  Ju- 
risdiction of  this  matter  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hunger  Committee,  and  I  am 
most  interested  in  this  committee  and 
it  is  very,  very  urgeijtly  needed. 

I.  along  with  other  members  of  this 
committee,  have  a  real  passion  for  this 
issue.  I  thought,  that  when  I  served  in 
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the  Peace  Corps  about  30  years  ago 
that  I  had  seen  hunger  and  I  had  seen 
poverty. 

But  truly  I  had  not  seen  hunger 
imtll  in  November  of  last  year  I  visited 
Ethiopia  by  myself,  visited  camps,  saw 
thousands  of  people  severely  malnour- 
ished: 60  people  died  In  one  camp  the 
day  I  was  there,  and  I  truly,  thinking 
that  I  had  known  something  about 
hunger,  was  seeing  hunger  for  the 
first  time. 

This  committee  has  been  in  exist- 
ence a  very  short  time  but  in  a  very 
short  time  I  think  it  has  done  won- 
ders. We  have  a  staff  that  is  profes- 
sional and  educated  in  hunger  and  the 
issues  of  hunger  and  it  is  not  a  gather- 
ing committee  for  patronge.  They 
work  hard. 

Second,  we  have  a  committee  that  is 
educating  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Third,  if  it  was  not  for  this  commit- 
tee and  the  information  that  we  re- 
ceived, one  of  the  bills  that  passed  last 
year,  of  which  I  was  the  prime  spon- 
sor, the  global  primary  health  care 
bill,  would  have  never  passed  because 
prior  to  this  committee  we  Just  didn't 
have  the  informsytion. 

But  as  a  result  of  that  bill,  hunger 
experts  all  over  this  country  and  in 
the  world  say.  in  conservative  esti- 
mates, that  bill  alone  will  save  about 
170.000  people  in  this  world. 

That  is  exciting  that  we  can  make  a 
dent. 

I  say  If  a  committee  like  this  can 
save  10  people  in  the  world  it  is  worth 

it. 

There  is  no  duplication  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  conunlttees  like  Agricul- 
ture and  Foreign  Affairs  are  great 
committees,  they  deal  with  hundreds 
of  issues,  but  they  don't  give  Justice  to 
this  issue  because  the  do  not  have  the 
time. 

This  Select  Committee  on  Himger 
deals  with  the  issue  of  hunger,  period. 
It  is  not  a  permanent  committee  and 
shouldn't  be  a  permanent  committee. 

And  for  these  reasons  I  guess  you 
can  understand  how  I  feel,  how  impor- 
tant that  we  reconstitute  this  commit- 
tee for  another  2  years  to  really  seri- 
ously get  Into  the  subject  because  the 
idea  of  hunger  is  not  Just  giving  the 
aid  to  Africa,  but  to  help  them 
through  our  assistance  get  on  their 
feet  so  they  can  help  themselves  Uke 
India  did  20  and  SO  years  ago. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  reauthorization  of 
these  select  committees,  such  as  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics,  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families. 

I  oppose  select  committees  because 
they  have  no  legislative  power,  and 
they  duplicate  the  work  of  the  stand- 
ing committees.  Now.  it  will  be  argued 
that  we  need  these  select  committees 
because   the   Jurisdiction   over   these 


issues  is  divided  among  the  standing 
committee  system,  then  let's  reform 
the  onnmlttee  system.  We  don't  need 
another  layer  of  committees  to  advise 
the  standing  committees  on  what  they 
should  be  doing.  We  don't  need  an- 
other layer  of  committee  staff  to  re- 
search what  the  staff  of  the  standing 
committees  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
searching. 

These  committees  are  costly.  The 
three  committees  before  us  today  have 
a  combined  2-year  budget  of  $4  mil- 
lion. It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  question- 
able price  to  pay  to  set  up  a  set  of 
COTunittees  which  primarily  lobby 
Congress  itself  on  these  issues.  Do  we 
really  need  to  si)end  $4  million  to 
lobby  ourselves.  I  don't  think  these  ex- 
penditures are  Justified,  but  they  cer- 
tainly aren't  Justified  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  $200  billion  deficit.  Once 
started,  these  committees  grow  and 
grow  and  grow  and  never  stop.  Some 
of  these  coounittees  now  are  among 
the  largest  in  Congress.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  they  do  good 
woric  They  do  good  work.  But  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  our  regular  committee 
structure. 

•  Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  HJl.  20.  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger.  As  you  know.  BCr.  Speaker, 
this  committee  is  specifically  charged 
with  focusing  on  the  diverse  and  com- 
plex issues  relating  to  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  our  country  as  well  as 
abroad. 

Internationally,  this  committee  co- 
ordinates relief  efforts  among  private 
groups,  grain  companies,  and  agricul- 
tural groups  in  the  distribution  of  food 
to  poor  countries.  This  committee  is 
evaluating,  through  the  Food  for 
Peace  Program,  how  we  can  better 
help  provide  more  efficient  delivery 
methods  to  relieve  the  famine  in  Ethi- 
opia.' 

My  district  has  been  very  involved 
with  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  and 
exemidifies  the  positive  coordination 
among  private  groups,  grain  compa- 
nies and  agricultural  groups.  The  Lau- 
hoff  Grain  Co.  in  DanviUe.  IL.  Is  one 
of  the  largest  processed  food  suppliers 
to  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  in  this 
country.  Lauhoff  Grain  annually  buys 
and  processes  50  million  bushels  of 
area  com  and  soybeans  which  is  sold 
to  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  to  aid 
in  famine  relief.  Besides  aiding  famine 
relief  in  Third  World  countries,  it  also 
creates  a  much  needed  market  for  area 
farmers,  employees  400  people,  and 
brings  in  an  annual  revenue  of  ap- 
proximately $65  million. 

Domestically,  this  committee  moni- 
tors infant  mortality  rates,  investi- 
gates soup  kitchens  and  evaluates  the 
impact  of  the  reductions  in  the  food 
stamp  and  child  nutrition  programs. 
Two  weeks  ago.  the  physicians  task 
force  on  hunger  released  their  report 
on  hunger  in  America.  Their  findings 


Justify  the  reauthorization  of  this 
select  conmiittee.  Their  study  conclud- 
ed that  each  month,  up  to  20  million 
Americans  are  unaMe  to  obtain  an 
adequate  diet  or  have  run  out  of  food 
altogether.  Health  clinics  in  some  of 
our  inner  dtles.  including  Chicago, 
have  reported  cases  of  kwasiorkor  and 
marasmus,  two  diseases  of  advanced 
malnutrition  primarily  found  in  Third 
World  coontrles.  Their  study  also 
showed  that  our  Infant  mortality  rate 
is  worse  than  other  Industrial  nations 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  declining. 

BCr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Himger 
should  be  reauthorteed.  By  focusing 
on  hunger  and  only  hunger,  the  select 
committee  can  be  more  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  assemble  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  extent  'of  the  hunger  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Third  World  and  to  prepare  innovative 
legislation  to  help  solve  the  hunger 
problem  and  end  its  devestatlng 
impact.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Vtr.  Speaker,  altMbugh 
I  deeply  share  the  concern  regarding 
the  existence  of  hunger  in  our  Nation, 
I  find  that  I  cannot  support  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  select  committee  as 
a  viable  solution  for  meeting  this  need. 
Select  committees  have  the  potential 
for  being  used  as  iwlitical  vehicles 
whose  operating  funds  I  would  prefer, 
in  most  cases,  to  direct  toward  more 
constructive  alternatives.  As  we  begin 
consideration  of  th«  fiscal  year  1086 
budget,  reducing  the  Federal  deficit  is 
our  highest  priority.  The  administra- 
tion has  proposed  alarming  cuts  or 
freezes  in  many  social  programs,  in- 
cluding those  for  nutrition  and 
hunger.  Before  considering  cuts  in 
these  programs.  I  would  prefer  to  cut 
money  now  devoted  to  personnel  and 
administrative  expenses  for  a  commit- 
tee without  any  legislative  Jurisdiction 
and  spend  it  on  programs  directly  af- 
fecting the  hungry  of  our  Nation  and 
of  the  world. 

As  you  Imow,  I  am  a  strong  support- 
er of  programs  designed  to  reduce 
hunger  and  improve  nutrition.  Last 
year  I  was  glad  to  vote  for  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
which  includes  both  congregate  meals 
and  home-delivered  meals  for  the  el- 
derly, likewise,  I  voted  for  HJl.  7,  leg- 
islation to  reauthorize  five  expiring 
school  limch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, including  the  supplemental 
food  program  for  Women.  Infants  and 
Children  (WIC). 

I  have  been  an  equally  ardent  advo- 
cate of  foreign  development  and  aid 
programs  addressed  to  hunger.  Last 
session  I  cosponsored  legislation  which 
recognises  that  hunger  and  global  se- 
curity are  related,  and  that  security 
cannot  be  achieved  through  military 
means  alone.  More  recently,  last  week 
I  voted  for  H.R.  1096  and  HJl.  1239. 
legislation  to   provide  assistance   for 


emergency  famine  relief  and  recovery 
in  Africa. 

While  I  share  the  concern  that 
hunger  policy  could  tte  better  coordi- 
nated than  it  is  at  present,  being  divid- 
ed among  eight  full  committees.  I  do 
not  agree  that  continued  funding  of  a 
select  committee  would  provide  an  ap- 
proprfte  solution.  Select  committees 
can  neither  bring  bills  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  nor  appropriate  funds. 
Hunger  is  the  entity  upon  which  we 
must  take  action.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
commission  further  evaluations  of  the 
problem. 

At  all  times,  particularly  when  grow- 
ing Federal  deficits  must'be  top  priori- 
ty, let  us  spend  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  feeding  the  hungry,  not  on  more 
congressional  staff.* 
•  Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  f  uU  and  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger. 

In  August  1983.  over  1  year  before 
American  television  picked  up  the 
story  on  famine  in  Ethiopia.  Congresk- 
man  Mickxt  Lklahd  Joined  me  on  a 
fact-flndlng  mission  to  that  drought- 
stricken  country.  We  visited  food  dis- 
tribution and  feeding  centers  in  Ethlo- 
X>ia's  northern  provinces  and  witnessed 
the  human  catastrophe  that  was  rap- 
idly unfolding  in  Ethiopia  and 
throughout  Africa  at  that  time.  As  we 
left  Ethiopia  we  issued  a  press  release 
emphasidng  the  fact  that  thousands 
would  die  unnecessarily  if  the  United 
States  and  the  international  communi- 
ty did  not  rapi(Uy  increase  famine 
relief  aid  to  Ethiopia,  and  we  also  sent 
an  urgent  request  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  greater  food  and  transport 
assistance  for  Ethiopia. 

Upon  our  return  we  continued  to 
raise  the  issue  of  famine  in  Africa  with 
dozens  of  our  colleagues  in  an  effort  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  this  trag- 
edy and  to  encourage  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  greater  life-saving  as- 
sistance to  those  African  countries 
that  were  in  dire  need  of  help.  It  was 
to  be  a  tremendous  struggle  to  move 
the  issue  of  African  flunine  and  the 
U.S.  response  to  the  center  stage  of 
public  and  congressional  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we've  come  a  long  way 
to  achieve  an  aiwropriate  level  of  U.S. 
emergency  assistance  to  the  niunerous 
famine-plagued  countries  of  Africa, 
and  continue  at  present  to  face  delays 
in  the  passage  of  a  supplemental  par- 
age for  African  famine  relief.  But  one 
of  the  major  reasons  we've  succeeded 
in  gaining  congressional  attention  on 
this  issue  and  in  creating  a  broad 
based  and  fuUy  bipartisan  approach  to 
African  famine  relief  is  because  of  the 
invaluable  contributions  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger. 

The  work  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger,  since  its  creation  in  early 
1984.  has  provided  the  Members  of 
this  body  with  a  significant  additional, 
and  badly  needed,  resource.  Th^  com- 


mittee has  provided  a  wealtti  of  infor- 
mation on  the  critical  issue  of  himger 
not  Just  in  Africa  but  worldwide  and  at 
home  as  well.  Under  the  leadership  of 
its  chairman,  our  distingiyshed  col- 
league from  Texas.  Mr.  Lklahd:  and, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  RouKXM*.  the  iSelect  Committee 
on  Hunger,  its  members  and  staff,  has 
helped  provide  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  famine  conditions  in  Africa, 
hunger  in  America  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

On  the  issue  of  famine  relief  to 
Africa,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  has  cooperated  extensively 
with  my  small  subcommittee  on  Africa 
staff,  and  staff  for  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  to  fashion  a  fiscal  year 
1985  supplemmtal  for  aid  to  Africa 
which  could  enjoy  solid  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  was  this  contribution  of  the 
Select  Committee,  on  Hunger  that  was 
in  large  part  renM>nsible  ^r  the  in- 
credible speed  with  which  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
ter were  able  to  move  this  legislation 
successfully  to  the  House  floor  for 
final  passage  last  week— all  within  1 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  is  an  Invaluable  asset  to 
this  body  and  we  should  move  quickly 
to  reauthorize  it  and  encourage  the 
committee  to  continue  its  important 

work-« 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  20, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  in  the  99th  Congress. 

This  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  is  in  our 
natlonal  interest  In  the  98tb  Congress 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  pro- 
vided leadership  in  focusing  the  attri- 
tion of  the  Congress  on  the  plight  of 
the  most  vulnerable  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens suffering  from  hunger  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  com- 
mittee provided  valuable  oversight 
over  our  domestic  food  programs  and 
has  woi^ed  to  insure  that  these  food 
programs  meet  the  needs  of  the 
hungry  amongst  us. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
led  the  struggle  in  this  body  to  focus 
attention  on  the  problem  of  world 
hunger  and  highlighted  the  difficult 
problem  of  African  famine  now  grU>- 
Iring  the  collective  conscience  of  the 
American  people. 

We  continue  to  need  the  consider- 
able capabilities  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  to  help  us  assess  the  sit- 
uation nationidly  and  internationally 
as  it  pertains  to  hunger.  The  continu- 
ing research  and  coordination  provid- 
ed by  the  committee  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  do  what  we  must  morally  do, 
focus  on  the  problem  of  hunger  and 
its  solution.  ^ 

Specifically,  House  Resolution  20 
would  provide  the  fallowing  authority 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 


Authority  to  conduct  a  continuing 
comprehensive  study  and  review  of  the 
challenge  posed  by  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition on  both  a  domestic  and  global 
scale. 

Authority  to  review  recommenda- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  as  these 
recommendations  impact  on  programs 
and  policies  affecting  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

Authority  to  recommend  to  appro- 
priate ccHunittees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  legislation  or  public 
policy  ovmight  initiatives  whic^  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  deems 
necessary  to  address  the  challenge  of 
hunger  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  the  soup 
kitchens  of  Washington.  IX:.  and  in 
our  entire  Nation  need  the  services  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  The 
hungry  people  of  the  world  need  the 
committee  to  help  us  to  help  them  and 
to  help  our  country  and  our  world. 

In  considering  this  legislation.  I 
hope  we  would  keep  in  mind  the 
wisdom  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.: 

In  »ml  aenae,  all  life  is  interrelated.  The 
asony  At  the  poor  impoverishes  tbe  rich:  the 
betterment  of  the  poor  enriches  the  rich. 
We  are  inevitably  our  brother's  teotber. 
Wtatf«va-  affecU  one  dlrecUy  affecta  aU  in- 
directly. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 20  to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  in  this  the  99th  Con- 
gress..* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  SpeakCT.  I  Jotai 
my  colleagues  in  supporting  the  rees- 
tablishment  ot  a  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger.  As  we  are  all  aware,  huhger  is 
the  major  problem  facing  sub-Saharan 
Africa  at  the  presoit  time.  The  United 
States  is  responding  generously  to 
help  alleviate  this  crisis.  The  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  have  been  leaders  in  the 
House  la  describing  these  tragic  prob- 
lems, and  have  been  most  helpful  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaixs  in 
our  efforts  to  secure  prompt  ccmgres- 
sional  action  to  provide  supplemental 
disaster  assistance  to  meet  these  press- 
ing needs. 

Hunger  is  also  a  recurring  problon 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  all 
aware  of  recent  reports  indicating  that 
the  incidence  of  hunger  is  on  the  in- 
crease. As  the  world's  most  prosperous 
country,  we  cannot  allow  this  to  con- 
tinue. I  know  that  the  select  commit- 
tee intends  to  explore  the  issues  of  do- 
mestic hunger,  and  I  am  sure  that  its 
reports  wiU  be  helpful  to  all  of  us  as 
we  endeavor  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems. 

As  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
continues  its  efforts  to  frame  appro- 
priate U.S.  reqxMises  to  the  problems 
of  hunger  arotmd  the  world,  we  look 
forward  to  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion I  know  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  and  its  chairman,  R^resenta- 
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tive  Lklahs.  will  provide  during  this 
Congress. 

I  urge  approval  of  House  Resolution 
30.  to  establish  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger.* 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  In  full  and  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger. 

In  August  1983.  over  1  year  before 
American  television  picked  up  the 
story  on  famine  In  Ethiopia.  Congress- 
man BCicKST  iMXMKO  Joined  me  on  a 
fact-finding  mission  to  that  drought- 
stricken  county.  We  visited  food  distri- 
bution and  feeding  centers  in  Ethio- 
pia's northern  provinces  and  witnessed 
the  human  catastrophe  that  was  rap- 
idly unfolding  In  Ethiopia  and 
throughout  Africa  at  that  time.  As  we 
left  Ethiopia  we  issued  a  press  release 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  thousands 
would  die  unnecessarily  if  the  United 
States  and  the  international  commimi- 
ty  did  not  rapidly  increase  famine 
relief  aid  to  Ethiopia,  and  we  also  sent 
an  urgent  request  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  greater  food  and  transport 
assistance  for  Ethiopia. 

Upon  our  return  we  continued  to 
raise  the  issue  of  famine  in  Africa  with 
dozens  of  our  colleagues  in  an  effort  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  this  trag- 
edy and  to  encourage  the  admintetra- 
tion  to  provide  greater  life-saving  as- 
sistance to  those  African  countries 
that  were  in  dire  need  of  help.  It  was 
to  be  a  tremendous  struggle  to  move 
the  issue  of  African  famine  and  the 
U.S.  response  to  the  center  stage  of 
public  and  congressional  concern. 

VLr.  speaker,  we've  come  a  long  way 
to  achieve  an  appropriate  level  of  U.S. 
emergency  assistance  to  the  numerous 
famine-plagued  countries  of  Africa, 
and  continue  at  present  to  face  delays 
in  the  passage  of  a  supplemental  pack- 
age for  African  famine  relief.  But  one 
of  the  major  reasons  we've  succeeded 
in  gaining  congressional  attention  on 
this  issue  and  In  creating  a  broad- 
based  and  fully  bi-partisan  approach 
to  African  famine  relief  is  because  of 
the  Invaluable  contributions  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger. 

The  work  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger,  since  its  creation  in  early 
1984,  has  provided  the  Members  of 
this  body  with  a  significant  additional, 
and  badly  needed,  resource.  This  com- 
mittee has  provided  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation on  the  critical  issue  of  hunger 
not  just  in  Africa  but  worldwide  and  at 
home  as  well.  Under  the  leadership  of 
its  chairman,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas.  Mr.  LzLAifo:  and, 
the  .ranking  minority  member,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New- Jersey, 
Mrs.  RouKKMA,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger,  has  helped  provide  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  famine  conditions 
in  Africa,  hunger  in  America  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

On  the  Issue  of  famine  relief  to 
Africa.  th6  members  and  staff  of  the 


Select  C(Hnmlttee  on  Hunger  cooperat- 
ed extensively  with  my  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  the  Foreign  Affaira  Commit- 
tee to  fashion  a  fiscal  year  1986  sup- 
plemental for  aid  to  Africa  which 
could  enjoy  solid  bipartisan  support.  It 
was  the  contributioii  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  that  was  in 
large  part  responilble  for  the  incredi- 
ble speed  with  which  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Appropriations  committees 
were  able  to  move  this  legislation  suc- 
cessfully to  the  House  floor  for  final 
paaaage  last  week— all  within  1  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  is  an  invaluable  asset  to 
this  body  and  we  should  move  quickly 
to  reauthorize  it  and  encourage  the 
committee  to  continue  its  important 
worlc« 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  reauthorization  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  As  1 
of  228  cosponsors  of  House  Resolution 
20,  I  wish  to  add  n^  voice  to  the  re- 
sounding >maJority  who  support  our 
enhanced  efforts  toward  famine  relief 
and  emergency  food  assistance.  As 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee's 
Domestic  Hunger  Task  Force.  I  believe 
we  '  have  gained  momentum  in  the 
struggle  to  end  hunger.  Tet,  we  must 
continue. 

In  this  modem  day.  we  are  shocked 
and  somewhat  horrified  to  recognize 
the  extent  of  hiuiger  throughout  the 
world.  At  home,  we  have  taken  precau- 
tions. We  strive  to  maintain  and 
expand  our  national  nutrition  policy 
by  providing  school  lunches,  meals  on 
wheels,  pre-  and  post-natal  nutrition 
assistance  and  counseling,  emergency 
commodity  assistance,  and  food 
stamps. 

Abroad,  we  react  to  crisis.  We  are  ap- 
palled that  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  share  our  earth  do  not 
share  our  bounty.  We  agonize  over  the 
fact  that  starvation  persists  among 
our  world  neighbors. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  has  had  a  measura- 
ble impact  on  our  ability  to  responsi- 
bly address  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Through  its  close  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  multiple  dimensions  of 
hunger  the  world  over,  the  select  com- 
mittee has  educated  us  all. 

We  have  learned  that  over  IS  million 
people  die  each  year  from  hunger-re- 
lated causes.  Undernourishment  re- 
sults where  no  food  is  available.  Chil- 
dren, who  have  no  food  for  4,  5,  or  6 
days,  are  often  on  the  very  brink  of 
survival.  Nutrient  deficiencies  can 
cause  permanent  crippling,  blindness, 
and  developmental  abnormalities. 
Contaminated  water  supplies  only 
frustrate  any  attempt  to  help. 

Promotion  of  oral  rehydration  ther- 
apy, breast  feeding,  improved  sanita- 
tion methods,  and  vaccination  cam- 
paigns can  have  dramatic,  positive  re- 
sults for  children  in  the  Third  Wwld. 
In    underdeveloped    nations,    where 


infant  mortality  claims  the  life  of 
more  than  one  in  every  five  babies,  the 
select  committee  has  made  practical 
recommendations  to  end  the  bitter 
cycle  of  malnourishment  and  starva- 
tion. 

At  home,  the  select  committee  has 
undertaken  a  broad  review  of  food  and 
nutrition  programs  for  low-income 
families,  the  elderly,  homeless,  dis- 
abled, unemployed,  women.  Infants, 
and  children.  It  has  coordinated  with 
standing  committees  of  the  House  to 
provide  an  integrated  analysis  of  pro- 
grams affecting  each  of  these  groups. 

Last  year.  I  found  that  the  select 
committee  complemented  the  work  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  As 
subcommittee  chairman.  I  i4>preclated 
the  contributions  of  the  select  commit- 
tee in  the  support  for  and  passage  of 
H.R.  5151.  the  Hunger  Relief  Act.  This 
year.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
select  committee  members  to  improve 
emergency  food  assistance,  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion. The  select  committee  has  already 
demonstrated  that  legislative  policy— 
particularly  in  drought-stricken 
Africa— can  be  vastly  improved.  I  look 
forward  to  our  continued  progress  In 
the  fight  against  hunger  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  believe  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  will  play 
an  integral  role  in  achieving  this  end.* 
•  Bfr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  before 
us  today  to  reestablish  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  for  this  Con- 
gress. I  encourage  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  support  for  the 
continuation  of  the  select  committee 
stems  from  my  realization  that  hunger 
not  only  exists  in  America,  but  that  it 
is  reaching  epidemic  proportions.  My 
support  for  the  retention  of  this  com- 
mittee is  based  on  my  belief  that  its 
continued  concentration  on  this  trage- 
idy  and  its  cooperation  with  standing 
committees  will  bring  forth  actions  in 
this  Congress  that  will  succeed  in  alle- 
viating this  malady. 

It  is  undeniable  that  poverty  is  inex- 
tricably linked  to  hunger.  In  this  coun- 
try today,  more  than  35  million  Ameri- 
cans live  in  poverty.  This  total  in- 
cludes more  than  4.2  million  Hispanic 
Americans,  or,  28.4  percent  of  all  His- 
panics  in  this  country.  Further,  while 
Hlspanlcs  comprise  only  6  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  population,  12  percent 
of  all  Americans  living  in  poverty  are 
Hispanic. 

Minority  groups  in  America  are 
more  vulnerable  to  hunger  primarily 
because  they,  as  population  groups, 
suffer  higher  poverty  rates.  Recent 
figures  made  available  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  indicate  that  Hispanic 
chUdren  have  experienced  a  more  dra- 
matic increase  in  poverty  than  any 
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other  racial,  ethnic,  or  age  group  in 
the  country  during  the  last  3  years. 
These  children,  without  proper  nutri- 
tion, are  extremely  susceptible  to 
stunted  growth,  abnormal  brain  devel- 
opment, and  severe  infections  if  they 
become  ill. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  conducted  hear- 
ings both  in  the  field  and  here  in 
Washington  on  the  effectiveness  and 
availability  of  domestic  feeding  pro- 
grams. It  is  my  understanding.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  committee  has  been 
conducting  research  on  the  nutrition 
status  of  our  Nation's  most  vulnerable 
groups,  and  I.  for  one.  look  forward  to 
the  results  of  their  work  as  it  pertains 
to  Hispanic  Americans. 

I  know  that  we  aU  take  pride  in  this 
Nation  and  promises  that  it  holds  for 
the  future.  However,  these  are  empty 
promises  if  we  do  not  assure  our 
people  of  adequate  nutrition.  We  have 
no  future  if  we  continue  to  permit  the 
multitudes— Hispanic,  bladi.  white, 
and  native  American— to  live  in  pover- 
ty and  to  go  hungry. 

I  believe  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Himger  can  help  this  body  do 
something  about  fulfilling  these  prom- 
ises. Their  record  attests  to  this  com- 
mitment. I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  work  toward 
alleviating  hunger  and  malnutrition.* 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of 
House  Resolution  20,  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  in  the 
99th  Congress. 

Hunger  is  making  a  comeback  in  this 
country.  Recwtly.  the  Physicians 
Task  Force  on  Himger  in  America  re- 
ported that  millions  of  pec^le  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  buy  enough  groceries 
to  fill  their  stomachs  and  keep  their 
bodies  adequately  nourished.  The  task 
force  estimates  that  20  million  people 
in  this  country  go  hungry  periodically. 
Obviously,  hunger  is  not  an  Isolated 
problem,  but  extends  to  millions  of 
families  and  elderly  people. 

By  establishing  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  the  House  can  focus  on 
this  tragic  problem  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  Third  World,  and 
provide  leadership  in  combating 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  Domestic 
and  international  hunger  problems 
must  be  resolved  by  cooperative  effort 
among  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  executive  branch.  A 
select  committee  can  provide  compre- 
hensive study  and  review  of  the 
hunger  issue. 

The  problem  of  hunger  extends 
beyond  the  emptiness  of  a  child's 
belly.  The  vicious  cycle  of  malnutri- 
tion and  infection  must  be  broken 
through  emphasis  on  primary  health 
care.  Solution  demands  that  we  work 
to  aUeviate  the  immediate  suffering  of 
the  hungry  but  also  to  Increase  food 


production  and  efficient  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities,  promote  inter- 
national development-^wrtlcularly  in 
agricultural  technology— and  educate 
our  Nation  to  the  plight  of  the 
himgry. 

The  attention  of  UJB.  citizens  has  re- 
cently been  riveted  on  the  tragedy  of 
famine  occurring  in  Ethiopia.  ImA 
year,  meml)ers  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  went  to  Ethiopia  to 
assess  relief  efforts.  In  January,  my 
wife  Grace  and  I  chartered  a  DC-8 
filled  with  food  and  medical  supplies 
contributed  by  the  people  of  Florida 
and  Fort  Wayne.  IN. 

Deq>ite  relief  missions,  the  problem 
of  famine  in  Africa  is  reaL  Twenty  nar 
tions  have  been  affected— seven  of 
which  are  criUcaL  Just  in  Ethiopia 
alone,  over  7  million  people  are  Jeop*. 
ardized  by  starvation. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  threat  of  do- 
mestic or  international  hunger.  The 
elected  officials  of  this  country  have 
an  obligation  to  help  the  less  fortu- 
nate. Ours  is  a  land  of  plenty,  yet 
there  are  those  even  here  who  suffer 
from  want  *  *  *  want  for  only  enough 
to  satisfy  their  bodily  needs  of  saniv- 
aL  And  we  have  an  inherent  responsi- 
bility to  respond  to  them. 

Perhaps  our  obligation  is  best 
summed  up  in  Matthew  chM>ter  25: 
"When  you  did  it  for  the  least  of 
these,  you  were  doing  it  for  me."  Let 
us  respond  to  His  children  across 
America  and  the  world  in  recognizing 
the  vital  importance  of  establishing 
this  committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.* 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  20.  This  important 
resolution  reauthorizes  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  in  the  House 
for  the  99th  Congress. 

Recent  events  around  the  world 
have  starkly  revealed  how  pervasive 
the  tragedy  of  hunger  still  is  today.  In 
a  world  which  produces  enough  food 
to  feed  its  entire  population,  up  to  800 
million  people  still  live  with  dally  fears 
of  hunger  and  millions  more  are  starv- 
ing. 

Internationally,  recent  events  In 
Africa  have  shocked  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  and  other  nations  with  the 
.  graphic  depiction  of  thousands  of 
people  starving  helplessly,  in  famine- 
stricken  areas.  Yet,  as  we  watch  this 
horror,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
world  is  ciunulatlvely  wealthy,  and 
that  this  tragedy  need  not  occiu-. 

The  problems  of  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, and  starvation  are  not  only  limit- 
ed to  areas  of  chronic  drought  and 
famine.  In  the  United  States  hunger  is 
increasing  and  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  Operators  of  shelters  and 
food  kitchens  report  dramatic  in- 
creases in  the  numbers  of  peiwie  who 
require  their  services  on  a  regular 
basis.    Incidents   of   nutrition-related 


<fff»— »«  in  children  and  the  elderly 
are  increasing,  and  programs  which 
once  provided  adequate  relief  for  the 
poor  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet 
even  basic  nutriticm  needs. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  as  I  mentioned  befme. 
the  problem  of  hunger  is  not  caused 
by  a  lade  of  food.  The  aggregate  world 
pnxhicUon  of  food  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  even  the  poorest  people 
in  drought  and  famine  stricken  areas. 
The  problem  lies  with  lack  of  cohesive, 
unified  national  and  international 
food  policies. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
has.  in  its  first  year,  made  impressive 
strides  toward  identifying  and  develop- 
ing policy  responding  to  the  problems 
of  both   domestic   and   international 
hunger.  No  other  body  in  this  House  is 
charged  with  dealing  oHnprehensively 
and    exclusively    with    the    issue    of 
hunger  as  it  exists  on  national  and 
international  levels.  The  importance 
of  this  effort  cannot  be  overestimated. 
I  strongly  and  enthusiastically  support 
the  reauttaorizaUffli  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger.* 
•  Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  e^^eaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  20.  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger.  World  hunger  is  a  crisis 
that  will  not  soon  go  away.  There  are 
approximately  500  mUliob  people  in 
some    90    countries    today    who    are 
either  undernourished  or  in  a  state  of 
starvation.    According    to    the    most 
recent  statistics,  food  suppUes  in  food 
deficit  countries  would  have  to  in- 
crease by  20  to  50  million  t<nis  this 
year  to  bring  diets  w  to  adequate 
levels  by  international  standards.  This 
would  require  an  increase  by  at  least 
65  percent,  and  in  some  areas  200  per- 
cent, of  food  imports  by  develonlng 
countries,  in  order  to  reach  minimum 
nutritional  standards.  In  light  of  these 
staggering  statistics.  tha«  is  a  compel- 
lihg   need    for   continuation    of   the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  to  study 
and  implonent  measures  to  alleviate 
worldwide  hunger. 

There  is  ovem^dming  proof  to  sug- 
gest that  concerted  efforts  directed  at 
rftmtnteiiing  hunger  and  related  dis- 
eases have  been  suooessfuL  This  is  a 
tribute  to  our  efforts  here  in  Congress, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  numerous  pri- 
vate organizations  outside  of  this  Oov- 
emment.  I  am  very  pleased  to  report 
that  hunger-related  deaths  worldwide 
have  dropped  by  nearly  7  million  an- 
nually from  the  late  1970's.  Of  the  13 
to  18  million  people  who  are  presently 
dying  from  hunger  each  year,  howev- 
er, three-quarters  are  diildren.  I  hcve 
you  wHl  agree  with  me  that  these  fig- 
ures are  wholly  unacceptable  and  that 
our  efforts  in  Congress  must  persist. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
has  taksa  an  active  role  in  promoting 
practical  steiis  to  combat  hunger 
throughout  the  world.  The  concerns 
of  its  members  and  their  colleagues 
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prompted  the  Introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  $60  million  of  addition- 
al health  and  nutrition  aasiataoce  to 
developing  countries.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  these  additional  funds, 
which  the  Congress  approved,  will 
save  170.000  lives.  Other  committee 
recommendations  which  have  been 
adopted  include  the  diversion  of  food 
shipments  and  the  release  of  300.000 
tons  of  reserve  wheat  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal food  needs  in  Ethii^ia.  In  addition, 
the  committee  has  commissioned  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to 
study  appropriate  long-term  agricul- 
tural technologies  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  an  effort  focused  on  achieving 
the  ultimate  goal  of  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency. 

I  realize  that  we  live  during  a  period 
of  huge  budget  deficits,  and  that  fiscal 
austerity  must  be  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  As  Representatives  of  the 
greatest  Nation  on  Earth,  however,  we 
cannot  close  our  ears  to  the  many, 
cries  ot  starving  children  throughout 
the  world.  This  committee  has  proven 
Invaluable  in  combating  what  may 
well  be  the  greatest  problem  fadng 
mankind  today  and  therefore  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  and  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  20.« 

The  SPEAKZai  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hall]  has  expired. 

AU  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  resolution. 

Hie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  4ye8  appeared  to  have  it. 

lit-.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is' not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  286,  nays 
124.  not  voting  22.  as  follows: 
tRoUNo.  30] 
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AckmnMt 

Bona 

Chappell 

Addabbo 

Boland 

Clay 

Akaka 

RonerCTN) 

CUnser 

Alexander 

Bonk>r(MI) 

CoaU 

Andenon 

Bonker 

Cobe> 

Andrews 

BonU 

OoeUio 

Annuralp 

Boucher 

Coleman  (MO) 

Applegate 

Boxer 

Coleman  (TX> 

Bamet 

Brook! 

Conte       ' 

Batei 

Broomfield 

Conyera 

BedeU 

Brown  <CA) 

Cooi>er 

BeDeiiaon 

Bniee 

Coushlln 

Bennett 

Bryant 

Coulter 

Bereuter 

Barton  (CA) 

Coyne 

Bei^nan 

Crockett 

BevUl 

Callahan 

Darden 

Blam 

Carper 

DBKhle 

BlUey 

Carr 

Davli 

Boehlert 

Chandler 

delaOana 

DaUuBH 
Mrriek 


Dtcka 

Otnsdl 

DIzoa 

Dondly 

OorsanCMD) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durtto 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

KOH) 


(CA> 
(OK) 


Sidieich 
KIA) 
KIL) 

nwceU 

rkweU 


Koibe 
Koitv 


Roseia 
Roae 


HowlandcCT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 


KIA) 
LMth(TZ) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Le*taie(CA) 
Lewta(CA) 


Lloyd 

Lowery(CA) 

Lowry(WA) 


aavase 

Sazton 

Sehaefer 

Sciieuer 

Schneider 

ScnFOOdcr 

Sehuette 

Schumer 

Seiberllnc 

Sharp 

Shdby 


rWchan 

nedler 

Plah 


Markey 

Martin  (NT) 
Martina 


PtacUctU 

n>rd(TN) 

Fowler 

Fuqua 
Oallo 
Oarda 
Oaydoa 


MavToulea 


Skelton 
aiauchter 
Smith  (FL) 
amthdA) 
Smith  (NB) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 


Oepbardt 

Oilman 

OInsrtch 


Oordon 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarlnl 

Ounderwa 

HalKOHI 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  8am 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hajres 

Hefner 

Bendon 

Henry 

Bertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

KanJorsU 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kactenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 


Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

AuColn 

Bsdhsm 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentlcy 

Billrakls 

Boaoo 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Burton  (IN) 


MeOfBth 

McHuch 

MdUman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Mica 

MIkiitefcl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneU 

Mitchell 

MoUnarl 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Snyder 
Spratt 
StOervula 


^rfTlnff 

HtaiWlanrt 

Stark 


Strattoo 


Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIchota 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortli 

Owens 

PanetU 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

F«rklni 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Recula 

Reld 

Richardson 

RIdte 

Roe 
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Byron 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Chappie 

Coble 

Combest 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DelAy 

Dickinson 

DloOuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 


Tallon 

Thomas  (OA) 

TomoeUI 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

VanderJact 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 


Wheat 

Whltehunt 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wricht 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tales 

Tatron 

Touns(AK) 

Tounc  (MO) 


Dyson 

Early 

Eckert  (NT) 

Fields 

FUppo 

Franklin 

I^ensel 

Oekas 

Oibbooa    , 

OUckman 

Ooodllnf 

Oradison 

Green 

Grew 

Grotberg 

Hanunenchmldt 


Hartaett 
Boftai 
Biter 
Holt 


MeOoOum 

McCttrdy 

MoFsn 


Milter  (OB) 


Stettcry 

StalthdfH) 

amith.D«iny 


Hubbard 

Bnttim 

Byde 


Stenholm 


I  (OK) 


Murphy 
NtelBoa 
OUa 
Oxtey 


Bundqulat 

oweettey 
Swift 


Lewis  (FL) 

Uchtfoot 

Uvli^rton 

Loeftter 

Lott 

Luncren 


Faahayan 

PMri 

PWkte 

PuiwU 

Ray 

RoberU 

Robtawon 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rndd 


Synar 

Tkuke 

Taylor 

TlaamM(CA> 

VlMiaaky 

Vueanovleh 


Martin  (IL) 
McCkIn 


Shaw 

Sbumway 

Shuater 


Weber 
Whlttaker 
Tounc  (FL) 
Zachau 


Aspin 


Breaux 

Cheney 

OoUlM 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ftank 


MOTVormo-M 

BilUs  RItter 

Mdtede  Rodino 

Moakley  Schulae 


O-Brten 
Packard 
QuIUen 
Rlnaldo 


Tausin 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ford  (Mlchltsn)  for.  with  ICr.  Cheney 
igminsl 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Schulae  acsinst. 

lii.  SLATTERT  and  Mr.  ROBIN- 
SON changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  PORTER  and  Mr.  DUNCAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  UIAVE 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  House  Resolution  20. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS 
ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  a  privOeged  resolution  (H.  Res.  22) 
to  establish  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Rib.  32 
Raolved,  TtiAt  there  is  hereby  estabUataed 
in  the  Houae  of  Reprewntatives  a  select 
oommlttee  to  be  known  u  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  NarooUcs  Abuae  and  Control 
(hereinafter  referred  to  ss  the  "aelect  com- 
mittee"). 

PUHCTIORS 

Sbc.  3.  The  select  committee  ahaU  not 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction.  The  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  authority— 

(1)  to  conduct  contlnulnc  overright  and 
review  of  the  problems  of  narooticB.  drug, 
and  polydnis  abuse  and  control.  Includtns 
(but  not  limited  to)  the  study  and  review  of 
(A)  the  abuse  and  control  of  opium  and  its 
derlTattvet.  other  naieoUc  drugs,  psyeho- 
troptas,  and  other  controlled  substances,  as 
defined  In  the  Comprehensive  Dnig  Abuse 
Prevention  snd  Control  Act  of  1970,  snd  sny 
such  drug  or  substance  when  uied  In  combi- 
nation with  any  other  substance:  (B)  domes- 
tic and  International  trafflckins.  manufac- 
turlnc.  and  distrlbuUon:  (C)  treatment,  pre- 
vention, snd  rehabilitation:  (D)  narcotics-re- 
lated violatlans  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M:  (E)  International  treaties  and 
agreements  relating  to  the  control  of  nar- 
cotics and  drug  abuse;  (F)  the  role  of  orga- 
nised crime  In  nsrootlca  and  drug  abuse;  (O) 
problems  of  narcotics  and  druf  abuse  snd 
control  in  the  Aimed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  (H)  problems  of  narcotics  and  drug 
abuse  snd  control  In  Industry;  snd  (I)  the 
approach  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
with  reject  to  narcotics  and  drug  law  viola- 
tions and  crimes  related  to  drug  abuse; 

(3)  to  review  sny  recommendations  made 
by  the  President,  or  by  sny  department  or 
sgency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  relating  to  programs  or 
policies  affecting  narcotics  or  drug  abuse  or 
control;  and 

(3)  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  legislation  or  other 
action  the  select  committee  consldera  neoes- 
aary  with  respect  to  programs  or  policies  af- 
fecting narcotics  or  drug  abuse  or  control. 

APPOnmfSirT  AMP  MSMBBUHtP 

Sac.  3.  (s)  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  twenty-five  Members  of  the 
House,  who  shall  be  i4>Polnted  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  be  shall  designate  ss 
chairman.  At  least  one  member  of  the  select 
committee  shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  the 
following  committees  of  the  House:  The 
Conmiittee  on  Afflctilture,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operattons.  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Energy  snd 
Commerce,  the  CcMmnlttee  on  the  Judldary, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, snd  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mesns. 

(b)  Any  vscancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  maimer  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  tills  section,  the  term 
"Members"  sliall  mean  any  Repreaoitatlve 
in,  or  Delevkte  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to,  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

AUTHOKITY  AMD  PIOCEDURKS 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
tills  resolution  the  select  committee  is  au- 
thorised to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere, 
whether  the  House  is  In  session,  has  re- 
ceased,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  as  It  deems  necessary. 


(b)  The  provlsiotis  of  clauses  1,  2,  snd  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  apply  to  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

ADMIHISTBATXVB  PBOVISIOm 

Ssc.  5.  (s)  Subject  to  the  sdopti(m  of  ex- 
poise  resolutions  ss  required  by  diause  5  of 
rule  ZI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  select  oommlttee  may  Incur 
expenses  in  connection  with  Its  duties  under 
this  resolution. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
resolution,  the  select  committee  is  author- 
ised— 

(1)  to  sppoint,  either  on  s  permsnent 
basis  or  ss  experts  or  oonsultsnts.  such  staff 
ss  the  select  oommlttee  considers  necessary; 

(3)  to  prescribe  the  duties  snd  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff; 

(3)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff 
at  a  single  per  snnum  gross  rate  which  does 
not  exceed  the  hitfiest  rate  of  basic  pay,  ss 
In  effect  from  time  to  time,  of  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  In  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code; 

(4)  to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
such  staff  ss  the  select  ocmimittee  cmsiders 
spproprlate;  and 

(5)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  aelect 
committee  snd  of  its  staff  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  neoesssry  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  the  perfoimsnce  of  their  duties 
snd  responsibilities  for  the  select  commit- 
tee, other  thsn  expenses  in  oonnecticm  with 
sny  meeting  of  the  select  committee  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


Sic.  6.  (aXl)  The  aelect  committee  shall 
report  to  the  House  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sults of  any  field  investigation  or  Inspectkm ' 
it  conducts. 

(3)  The  select  committee  shall  submit  an 
f^pi^v^i  report  to  the  House  which  shall  in- 
clude a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
select  committee  during  the  calendar  year 
to  which  the  report  applies. 

(3)  The  select  committee  shall  report  to 
the  House  its  recommendations  for  a  com- 
prehaishre  program  to  control  the  world- 
wide problem  of  drug  abuse  snd  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

(b)  Any  such  report  which  is  made  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  PEPPER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
RacoRO.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  lUi.  Pkpper] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Kfr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  hfissouri  [Mr.  Tatlor]. 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  3ield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  22, 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  was  fa- 
vorably reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  by  voice  vote  on  February  28, 


1985.  The  resolution  is  privileged  and 
is  accorded  1  hour  of  deliate  in  the 
House. 

House  Resolution  22.  as  introduced 
and  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  is  substantially  identical  to  the 
resolution  establishing  the  ocmimittee 
adopted  during  the  98th  Congress. 
The  select  committee  is  composed  of 
25  members  i4>pointed  by  the  ^jeaker. 
In  the  98th  Congress.  Hotise  Resolu- 
tion 49  required  that  the  membership 
of  the  select  committee  include  at 
least  one  member  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing eight  standing  ocnnmittees:  Ag- 
riculture; Armed  Services:  Energy  and 
Commerce;  Foreign  Affairs;  Govern- 
ment Operations;  Judiciary;  Merchant 
Bflarine  and  Fisheries;  and  Ways  and 
Means.  House  Resolution  22  requires 
that,  in  addition  to  members  from 
these  committees,  a  monber  from  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  also  be 
^pointed  to  the  select  committee. 
This  change  reflects  an  agreement 
reached  during  floor  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  49  during  the  98th 
Congress  that  a  member  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  should  serve 
on  the  select  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  member  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  did  serve  on 
the  select  committee  throughout  the 
98th  Congress. 

The  select  committee  was  originally 
created  to  study  and  review  the  prob- 
lems of  narcotics,  drug,  and  polydrug 
abuse  and  control  in  the  United  States 
and  narcotics  trafficking  of  a  national 
and  international  nature.  House  Reso- 
lution 22  continues  this  mandate. 
Since  the  select  committee  was  origi- 
nally created  in  1976,  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  has  continued  to  grow  and 
international  illicit  drug  trafficking 
shows  no  signs  of  abatonent.  The 
costs  of  the  drug  economy  to  our 
Natlon  are  countless  dollars  annually 
and  countless  lives  wasted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  select  committee  is 
charged  with  making  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  initiatives  to  the 
appropriate  standing  <»mmittees  to 
combat  the  persistent  and  growing 
problems  of  drug  abuse.  The  sole  func- 
tion of  the  select  committee  is  to  study 
and  recommenoL  It  has  no  legislative 
Jurisdiction.  However,  since  legislative 
Jurisdiction  is  scattered  among  at  least 
14  House  committees,  the  select  com- 
mittee serves  as  a  focal  point  in  the 
House  on  drug  matters  and  provides 
c(x>rdlnated  congressional  action  on 
oversight  of  this  most  serious  national 
problem. 

The  select  committee,  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi^  [Mr.  Rangsl].  with  another  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gilmah].  the  ranking  minority 
member,  has  done  a  magnificent  Job. 
It  has  held  at  least  18  hearings  aroimd 
the  country  embracing  at  least  20 
days.  It  has  held  two  excellent  and 
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comprehensive  hearings  abroad,  and 
you  will  hear  more  In  detail  when  the 
distinguished  chairman  speaks  to  the 
resolution  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  one  of 
the  great  menaces  to  the  security  of 
our  country  and  the  health  of  our 
people  is  the  drug  menace.  This  com- 
mittee. In  every  way  it  can.  is  mobiliz- 
ing the  might  ot  this  Nation  to  resist 
that  dangerous  menace  and  invasion 
of  our  country  bringing  death  and  dev- 
astation to  so  many,  and  imposing 
such  heavy  costs  upon  so  many  public 
bodies  of  this  country  in  trying  to 
meet  that  onslaught  and  invasion. 

This  committee  has  made  magnifi- 
cent recommendations  to  the  legisla- 
tive committees,  and  the  legislative 
committees  have  been  from  time  to 
time  implementing  the  wise  and  able 
recommendations  that  this  select  com- 
mittee has  made.  I  luiow  something  of 
the  woi^  that  this  committee  Is  doing 
because  Florida  is  very  vitally  affected 
by  this  drug  menace,  by  this  drug  in- 
vasion. 

We  are  trying  more  and  more  to  mo- 
bilize the  real  might  of  America  to 
intercept  this  invasion  of  drugs  and 
drug  traffickers.  It  is  taking  a  large 
part  of  our  public  funds  to  provide 
prosecution  in  the  courts  for  the 
criminals  engaged  in  this  industry;  we 
have  many  murders  and  other  crimes 
attributable  to  this  trade.  We  are  now 
trying  to  get  the  Defense  Department 
to  buy  a  certain  number  of  additional 
planes  that  can  be  used  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service  in  keeping  proper  surveil- 
lance over  this  invasion,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  intercept  it  at  a  time  when  it 
can  be  effectively  stopped. 

I  very  strongly  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  the  continuation  of  this 
select  committee  ably  chaired  and  ably 
composed  of  Members  of  this  House 
dedicated  to  protecting  our  people 
from  this  terrible  menace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rahgel],  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  H.R.  22.  First.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, not  only  for  his  support  in  the 
reconstitudon  of  this  committee,  but 
in  providing  the  leadership  decades 
ago  and  <>ingHng  out  the  very  danger 
that  drugs  would  be  to  our  country  if 
we  did  not  move  swiftly  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  those 
days,  it  was  really  thought  that  drug 
abuse  was  confined  to  the  inner  cities 
and  to  poorer  people.  Mr.  Peppkr,  then 
as  chairman  of  the  Crime  Committee, 
was  trying  to  point  out  that  this  epi- 
demic could  spread  toward  class  dis- 
tinctions, across  State  lines,  and 
indeed  has  become  an  international 
epidemic. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  reason,  our 
committee  not  only  represents  key 
Members  of  key  standing  legislative 
committees,  but  is  truly  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  see  what  we  can  do  not  only 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to  mobilize  the 
efforts  that  we  have  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  well  as  in  the  executive 
branch  to  curtail  this  epidemic  that  is 
sweeping  the  world. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Members 
here  of  the  detriment  that  is  being 
catised  to  society,  because  in  each  one 
of  your  congressional  districts  you  see 
what  is  lu4>peniiv  in  our  schoolyards 
and  the  courtyards.  Indeed,  even  in 
the  boardrooms  of  our  corporate  struc- 
tures. 

Even  the  United  Nations  has  recent- 
ly Issued  a  report  of  the  International 
Narcotic  Control  Board,  and  this  body 
does  not  normally  criticize  countries 
that  are  Involved  in  its  membership, 
indicating  that  they  have  seen  the 
surge  of  drug  trafficking  to  increase 
terrorism,  insurgency,  gim  smuggling, 
corruption,  so  that  the  very  founda- 
tion of  democracy  as  we  have  known  it 
is  under  threat. 

Last  year  we  have  seen  some  10  tons 
of  heroin  enter  into  the  United  States; 
some  85  tons  of  cocaine,  and  IS  tons  of 
marijuana.  From  the  report  Issued  by 
the  United  Nations,  indeed,  from  the 
report  that  supplements  it.  issued  by 
our  own  State  Department,  we  expect 
that  this  year  is  going  to  be  even 
worse. 

The  President  has  declared  war 
against  drugs;  can  this  body  do  any 
less?  We  can  see  throughout  the  world 
our  ambassadors  being  chased  out  of 
Colombia  and  out  of  Bolivia.  That 
prices  are  being  placed  on  the  heads  of 
our  Drug  Enforcement  administrators 
and  other  officers.  Indeed,  the  tragic 
knowledge  that  came  to  our  country 
last  night  of  a  dedicated  Drug  En- 
forcement agent  that  had  been  Idd- 
naped  was  murdered  in  cold  blood  and 
his  partner  buried  alive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  see  hit 
squads  coming  into  the  United  States 
from  South  America;  as  we  see  threats 
where  our  public  officials  and  public 
buildings  are  under  attack,  this  is  the 
time  to  mobilize  our  strengths  and  to 
come  together  and  to  make  certain 
that  we  work  as  a  cohesive  unit  to  find 
some  answers  to  the  problem. 

There  are  some  people  that  com- 
plain that  the  standing  committees 
have  responsibility  for  these  Jobs. 
That  is  why  when  we  went  _to  the 
Speaker  and  went  to  chairman  Psrmi. 
we  wanted  to  make  certain  that  when 
the  time  came  for  reconstitution  that 
we  would  be  able  to  answer  some  of 
the  critics  and  we  would  be  able  to  say 
that  we  have  gone  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  standing  committees,  and  we  have 
asked  these  chairmen  whether  or  not 
they  believe  that  this  select  committee 
can  provide  a  function. 


That  is  why  we  can  come  to  the 
floor  with  the  support  of  Chairman 
RoDiHO  of  the  Judiciary  Committee; 
with  Congressman  Fish;  with  certain- 
ly my  partner  in  directing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  select  committee 
goes,  and  Mr.  Oiuuh,  and  to  know 
that  Chairman  Fasckll  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  supports  the  ef- 
forts that  we  are  trying  to  do  as  we  co- 
operate with  the  standing  committees, 
the  15  standing  committees.  In  order 
to  make  certain  that  we  come  up  with 
some  type  of  a  national  policy. 
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At  home  we  have  a  problem  that  is 
estimated  to  cost  our  Nation  some 
$100  billion  to  $125  billion.  The  street 
crime  certainly  is  increasing  as  a  result 
of  drug  abuse.  Of  course,  our  Jails,  our 
prisons,  where  even  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  inmate  population.  60  per- 
cent of  it  is  attributed  to  drug  abuse. 

We  now  find  increases  in  addiction 
at  a  time  where  services  in  the  Federal 
portion  of  that  is  being  reduced  for 
local  and  State  governments. 

So  I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
be  critical  of  a  committee,  but  time  to 
Join  with  us  Just  as  we  have  worked 
with  the  Oovemors  around  this  coun- 
try, our  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
our  mayors. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield,  first  of  all,  to  commend  him 
for  the  Job  that  he  is  doing  with  his 
select  committee.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  generally  speaking  I 
do  not  speak  too  highly  of  select  com- 
mittees. But.  I  voted  for  this  select 
committee  the  first  two  Congresses 
and  against  it  the  last  two.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  it  this  time  for  three 
or  four  good  reasons,  I  think. 

First.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  good 
Job,  you  and  your  ranking  member. 

Second,  I  think  we  do  need  more  co- 
ordination in  this  area,  both  in  the 
Congress,  where  we  have  15  standing 
committees  with  Jurisdiction  over  this 
problem;  and  in  the  administration, 
where  there  is  duplication  and  imcoor- 
dinated  efforts.  I  think  you  can  help 
there  as  well. 

Third,  I  recognize  the  problem  is  not 
better  than  it  was  4  years  ago;  It  Is 
probably  worse,  and  for  that  reason 
the  select  committee  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

So  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will 
always  look  for  a  way  to  phase  out 
select  committees,  but  right  now  I 
think  we  probably  need  this  one.  I  do 
wish  the  gentleman  would  look  at  the 
possiblity  of  maybe  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Narcotics  in  the  future.  But,  re- 


gardless of  that.  I  think  this  is  one  we 
probably  need  right  now.  Be  tough 
and  get  the  Job  done  this  next  2  years. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  they  can 
depend  on  this  being  your  committee. 
We  were  criticized  for  preparing  a 
briefing  book  for  each  Member  of  the 
House,  but  we  had  felt  that  as  they 
deal  with  this  problem  with  their  con- 
stituents that  we  had  an  obligation  to 
furnish  Members  with  materials  that 
are  necessary  so  that  when  they  ask 
Members  what  they  are  doing  about 
drugs  that  we  would  be  able  to  say 
that  our  select  committee  is  doing  the 
Job  not  for  itself  but  for  the  entire 
Congress  and.  indeed,  we  hope  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

We  are  meeting  with  your  Oover- 
nors  on  a  regular  basis,  your  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  your  mayors. 
We  are  going  into  the  districts,  wheth- 
er it  is  in  the  mountains  of  Hawaii  or 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  In  the  hills  of 
Kentucky,  certainly  in  Florida  where 
we  find  so  much  of  the  problem. 

So  we  hope  that  we  get  the  input  of 
Members  as  we  liave  asked  for  it  in  the 
questionnaires  that  were  sent  to  Mem- 
bers' offices  so  that  we  would  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems 
that  our  colleagues  are  facing  in  their 
districts. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  the  past 
support  that  they  have  given  to  this 
conunittee,  and  we  promise  that  with 
the  hard  work  that  we  are  prepared  to 
do,  notwithstanding  our  other  legisla- 
tive responsibilities,  that  this  is  one  bi- 
partisan committee  that  is  anxious  to 
make  the  Members  of  Congress  proud 
and,  indeed.  America  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  in  the  98th  Congress,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 22  to  establish  the  committee  in 
the  09th  Congress. 

House  Resolution  22  is  a  bipartisan 
resolution  which  has  been  cosponsored 
by  61  of  our  colleagues.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  by  the  House  to  play  an  active 
role  in  formulating  national  policy  to 
control  the  availability  and  abuse  of  il- 
licit drugs  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  use  much  of  my 
time  describing  to  the  House  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  drug  trafficking  and 
abuse  problem  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  Just  like  to  highlight  a  few  sa- 
lient points  because  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  are  aware  of  the  severity  of 
drug  abuse  in  America. 

Drug  abuse  and  the  effects  it  has  on 
American  society  reach  into  every 
community  in  our  Nation,  oiu*  school- 
yards, corporate  boardrooms,  the  pro- 
fessions, our  worlcforce.  No  segment  of 
our  society  is  untouched. 

"Hie  grave  dimensions  of  drug  abuse 
trafficking  have  become  all  too  famil- 


iar. Each  day  brings  new  proof  that 
drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking  con- 
tinue to  escalate  In  our  Nation  and 
around  the  world.  The  tragic  events 
here  in  our  Nations'  Capital  over  the 
past  weekend  when  eight  people  died 
from  overdoses  of  high  purity  heroin 
underscore  this  fact. 

The  United  Nation's  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  recently  re- 
ported that  iUegal  drug  production 
and  trafficking,  financed  by  well-orga- 
nized international  criminals,  is  "so 
pervasive  and  generate(s)  such  vast 
volumes  of  capital  that  countries' 
economies  are  disrupted,  legal  institu- 
tions menaced  and  the  very  security  of 
some  States  is  threatened." 

The  State  Department's  annual 
report  on  worldwide  narcotics  produc- 
tion, released  on  February  14,  1985, 
concludes  that  in  most  of  the  major 
drug  producing  countries  Illicit  mari- 
juana, coca,  and  opium  crops  were 
larger  in  1984  than  in  1983. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  exaggerating 
when  I  say  the  United  States  is  at  war 
with  international  drug  traffickers.  A 
DEA  agent  was  kldn^jed  by  drug  ter- 
rorists in  Mexico,  last  month.  His  bru- 
tally beaten  body  was  reportedly 
found  yesterday.  South  American  drug 
bosses  have  placed  bounties  on  top 
DEA  officials,  and  Colombian  hit 
squads  have  reportedly  been  dis- 
patched to  the  United  States  to  attadi 
DEA  agents  and  bomb  Federal  build- 
ings. Our  American  diplomatic  person- 
nel in  drug  producing  nations  have 
been  threatened  by  narco-terrorists. 

Domestically,  the  illlct  drug  trade  is 
a  $100  billion  a  year  industry.  The  do- 
mestic cultivation  of  marijuana  has 
become  increasingly  wide^read.  In 
1980,  two  States  reported  significant 
illicit  marijuana  cultivation;  in  1984, 
significant  production  was  found  in  48 
States.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  marijuana  Is  the  leading  cash 
crop,  and  some  local  economies  have 
become  dependent  on  its  production. 

Drugs  are  responsible  for  most  of 
the  street  crime  that  grips  our  Nation. 
Drug-related  crime  is  overwhelming 
State  and  local  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems. In  my  own  State  of  New  Yoi^ 
over  60  percent  of  State  prison  in- 
mates used  drugs  prior  to  the  commis- 
sion of  their  offense  or  were  imder  the 
influence  of  drugs  at  the  time  of  their 
offense. 

Levels  of  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  among  our  young 
people,  exceed  those  of  any  other  in- 
dustrialized nation  of  the  world,  sap- 
ping the  strength  of  our  most  impor- 
tant resource— our  people.  Drug  abuse 
also  uses  up  scarce  resources  available 
for  health  and  social  services. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  war.  The 
security  of  our  Nation  and  the  integri- 
ty of  our  political,  economic,  and 
social  institutions  are  threatened. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  the  House  as 
an   institution   to   retreat  from   this 


fi^t.  We  must  continue  our  commit- 
ment to  effective  drug  oversight  and 
send  a  signal  to  drug  producing  na- 
tions and  drug  traffi^ers  that  the 
House  is  committed  to  waging  a  strong 
battle  against  drug  trafficking.  We 
must  let  parents,  teachers,  and  drug 
abuse  professionals  know  that  the 
House  ^qiredates  the  gravity  and  the 
consequences  of  drug  abuse  and  is 
dedicated  to  formulating  curative  pol- 
icies. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  is  the  only  omnmit- 
tee  in  the  Congress  whose  full-time  ef- 
forts are  devoted  to  avenigbt  of  nar- 
cotics issues.  Drug  Jurisdiction  in  the 
House  is  not  limited  to  1  or  2  standing 
committees  but  is  fragmented  among 
no  less  than  15  standing  committees. 
The  select  committee's  expertise  and 
its  mandate  to  review  all  aq>ects  of 
drug  abuse  and  control  enable  it  to 
provide  a  broad  perq>ective  on  drug 
issues  not  available  through  any  one 
standing  committee. 

The  select  committee's  18  hearings, 
2  study  missions  abroad,  and  other  ac- 
tivities in  the  98th  Congress  have  doc- 
umented the  extent  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  trafficking  both  here  and  over- 


We  have  reviewed  Federal  domestic 
and  international  efforts  to  control 
the  drug  problem. 

We  have  held  extensive  meetings 
with  foreign  officials  to  urge  their  co- 
operation with  us  in  stemming  the 
international  drug  trade. 

Our  annual  report  for  1984  and 
other  committee  reports  have  present- 
ed a  series  of  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
control  the  worldwide  problon  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  trafficking. 

Although  the  select  committee  has 
no  legislative  Jurisdiction,  our  efforts 
have  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  key 
legislation.  We  worthed  closely  with 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  draft  and  obtain  passage  of  an 
amendment  that  calls  on  drug  produc- 
ing nations  to  prepare  plvs  for  elimi- 
nating illicit  narcotics  cuRivation  and 
requires  the  President  to  cut  off  for- 
eign aid  to  countries  that  faU  to  take 
adequate  steps  against  Illicit  narcotics 
production.  This  law  provides  an  effec- 
tive tool  to  gain  the  cooperation  of 
foreign  governments,  eqiecially  since 
the  United  States  gives  aid  to  seven 
major  drug-producing  countries  where 
illicit  drug  crops  increased  last  year. 

The  committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations have  also  formed  the  t>asis 
for  legislation  proposed  in  the  98th 
Congress  (H.R.  5990)  and  reintroduced 
in  the  99th  Congress  (HJl.  526)  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  over- 
whelmed by  drug  traffiddng  and 
abuse.  Full  congressional  consider- 
ation of  this  biU  will  be  a  top  priority 
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of  the  select  committee  In  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  select  committee  has  prepared 
and  circulated  a  narcotics  briefing 
book  to  serve  as  a  resource  tool  for 
each  House  Member.  This  book  will  be 
updated  periodically  to  reflect  chang- 
ing circimistances  and  new  develop- 
ments. 

The  select  committee  also  plays  an 
important  role  in  raising  public  aware- 
ness of  drug  issues.  For  example,  the 
select  committee's  efforts  In  south 
Florida  led  to  the  formation  of  an  Ad 
Hoc  Drug  and  Law  Enforcement  Liai- 
son Committee.  One  of  the  local  law 
enforcement  officials  participating  on 
the  ad  hoc  panel  credits  the  select 
committee  with  being  the  "catalyst  In 
finally  bringing  together  the  South 
Florida  task  force  and  local  law  en- 
forcement in  our  fight  against  narcot- 
ics." 

The  select  committee's  efforts  over 
the  next  2  years  wlU  continue  to  be  di- 
rected toward  assuring  that  an  effec- 
tive drug  strategy  is  in  place  and  that 
the  necessary  resources  are  available 
for  its  implementation.  A  m*]or  focus 
of  our  activities  will  be  on  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  imcon- 
trolled  production  of  Illicit  narcotic 
crops  abroad  and  suppress  the  interna- 
tional manufacture  and  traffic  of  illic- 
it narcotic  and  psychotropic  sub- 
stances. 

We  will  be  asking  the  House  leader- 
ship and  the  standing  committees  to 
Join  with  us  in  establishing  a  dialog 
with  the  administration,  or  ambassa- 
dors to  drug-producing  countries,  and 
the  ambassadors  and  other  officials 
from  countries  that  supply  drugs  to 
the  illicit  D.S.  nuu-ket  to  urge  initia- 
tives to  control  the  international  drug 
trade.  For  example,  recalling  all  otu- 
ambassadors  from  drug-producing 
countries  for  top-level  narcotics  discus- 
sions in  Washington  would  send  a 
strong  signal  to  these  nations. 

We  also  need  to  make  clear  to  drug- 
producing  countries  that  they  risk 
losing  U.S.  aid  if  they  fail  to  prepare 
and  implement  plans  to  control  illicit 
narcotics  production.  The  legislative 
sanctions  Congress  has  crafted  do 
little  good  when  our  Government  has 
yet  to  issue  so  much  as  a  warning  to 
countries  that  fail  to  comply. 

Just  as  controlling  illicit  drugs  at 
their  source  is  essential  to  drug  abuse 
prevention,  so  too  are  strong  Federal. 
State,  and  local  drug  enforcement  ef- 
forts and  drug  abuse  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs. 
The  committee  will  continue  to  review 
these  aspects  of  the  drug  prevention 
strategy  as  well,  as  we  will  reach  out 
to  the  standing  committees  as  we  pro- 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  relate  one  anecdote  that  brought 
home  to  me  the  tremendous  concern 
that  exists  within  our  Nation  about 
drug  abuse.  Not  long  ago,  I  was  asked 


tp  address  a  group  of  Wall  Street  bro- 
kers and  financial  managers.  I  as- 
siuned  they  were  Interested  In  legisla- 
tive developments  relating  to  taxes 
and  the  economy  and  Invited  me  to 
speak  because  of  my  position  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Instead 
they  wanted  to  hear  about  drugs  and 
the  treatment  programs  available  that 
could  help  cocaine  abusers  among 
their  ranks. 

Drug  abuse  is  not  just  an  urban 
problem  anymore:  it  is  not  Just  an 
inner  city  problem  or  a  minority  prob- 
lem anymore.  Drug  abuse  affects  all  of 
us. 

The  Nation  looks  to  us  for  leader- 
ship. I  believe  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  can 
continue  to  provide  that  leadership  in 
the  House.  I  lure  your  support  for 
House  Resolution  22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  body  of 
kidnaped  DEA  Agent  Enrique  Camar- 
ena  %>U«*''  was  reportedly  found  in  a 
rural  area  near  Zamora.  Mexico.  Also 
found  was  the  body  of  Alfredo  Zavala 
Avelar,  a  Mexican  pilot  who  assisted 
DEA.  As  our  colleagues  are  aware. 
Agent  Camarena  and  Mr.  Zavala  were 
kidnaped  by  narcotics  terrorists  in 
Ouadalajara  last  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  senseless  acts  of 
violence  confirm,  without  doubt,  that 
international  drug  trafficking  organi- 
zations have  declared  war  on  the 
United  States.  Not  only  have  they 
murdered  our  agents,  the  narco-terror- 
ists  have  placed  bounties  on  top  DEA 
officials,  have  threatened  American 
diplomatic  personnel  in  drug  produc- 
ing nations,  and  have  reportedly  sent 
hit  squads  to  the  United  SUtes  to 
attack  DEA  personnel  and  bomb  Fed- 
eral buildings. 

Every  day  and  every  hour  we  permit 
illegal  drug  smugglers  to  invade  the 
United  SUtes.  Yet.  while  the  Presi- 
dent is  prepared  to  spend  billions  to 
arm  the  Heavens  against  an  enemy 
attack  by  mlssUes,  he  can't  or  won't 
direct  the  military  to  protect  our  bor- 
ders against  narcotic  laden  planes 
crossing  our  borders,  or  will  he  ask  for 
the  resources  necessary  for  DEA.  the 
Customs  Service,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
to  successfully  perform  their  drug 
interdiction  missions.  It  Is  time  for  our 
Nation  to  recognize  the  threat  illegal 
drugs  pose  to  our  health  and  sectirity. 
The  time  has  come  for  our  Nation  to 
respond  to  the  international  drug  traf- 
ficking organizations  with  the  neces- 
sary commitment,  manpower,  and  re- 
sources to  repel  their  invasion. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  22 
reesUblishes  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  during 
the  99th  Congress. 

I  strongly  support  this  resolution, 
because  I  believe  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives does  need  the  comprehen- 
sive oversight,  policy  guidance  and  leg- 


islative recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee if  the  Congress  is  to  maintain 
its  leadership  role  in  this  Nation's 
struggle  to  prevent  and  control  drug 
abuse. 

The  resolution  requires  the  Speaker 
to  appoint  25  members  to  the  select 
committee,  and  further  requires  that 
the  membership  include  at  least  one 
member  from  each  of  nine  specified 
standing  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  would  have  no  legislative 
Jurisdiction.  It  would  continue  to  have 
a  mandate  to  study  drug  abuse  in  the 
United  SUtes.  to  study  domestic  and 
international  narcoUa  trafficking, 
and  to  make  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion, funding  for  the  select  omnmlttee 
will  be  subject  to  a  separate  expense 
resolution,  which  is  expected  to  tie  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  is  the  only  committee  in 
the  Congress  whose  efforts  are  fo- 
cused exclusively  on  oversight,  study 
and  recommendations  concerning  drug 
issues. 

Guided  during  the  98th  Congress  by 
the  dedicated  leadership  of  the  two 
gentlemen  from  New  Yoi^  [Mr. 
Rahokl  and  Mr.  GnJtAH].  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  Republican  member, 
the  committee  has  had  a  major  impact 
on  this  Nation's  efforts  to  control  nar- 
cotics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  examine  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  during 
the  98th  Congress,  but  I  would  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  they  take  the 
time  and  read  the  committee's  1984 
anntial  report. 

The  committee  has  made  a  series  of 
recommendations,  on  a  country-by- 
coimtry  basis,  pertaining  to  the  vari- 
ous nations  of  the  world  that  engage 
in  narcotics  production  and  traffick- 
ing. In  addition,  the  committee  has 
made  a  series  of  recommendations  re- 
garding improvements  in  narcotics  law 
enforcement  efforts  at  the  national. 
sUte  and  local  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  ways 
the  House  can  make  sure  these  recom- 
mendations are  acted  upon  by  the  leg- 
islative committees  involved  is  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  at  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Oilmah]. 
who  is  the  ranking  meml>er  on  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Resolution  22.  reestablishing 


the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress, and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remariu  of  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Narcotics  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Rahgb.].  As  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  for  the  past  2  years, 
he  has  worked  tirelessly  at  home  and 
abroad  to  combat  the  cultivation,  traf- 
ficking and  abuse  of  illicit  narcotics 
and.  if  the  House  passes  House  Resolu- 
tion 22.  I  would  look  forward  to  the 
next  2  years  of  working  with  him  on 
this  most  difficult  and  challenging 
effort.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Rules  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  [BCr.  Pkppib]. 
for  his  sUunch  support  on  the  work  of 
our  Narcotics  Committee. 

The  worldwide  problems  associated 
with  drug  trafficking  and  abuse  are 
enormous,  and.  despite  our  efforts  to 
date,  grow  worse  with  every  passing 
year.  This  illicit.  mulUbllllon-dollar 
business  activity  is  conducted  by  well- 
healed  international  syndicates,  who 
use  their  vast  profits  to  develop  so- 
phisticated techniques  to  cultivate, 
process,  and  market  illicit  narcotics. 
These  profits  allow  them  to  assemble 
the  most  modem  boats,  planes,  radar 
and  other  equipment  to  conduct  their 
clandestine  operations.  While  our 
Government  and  the  international 
community  talk  about  the  need  for  an 
all-out  "war"  against  drugs,  our  ac- 
tions to  date  do  not  reflect  an  urgent 
commitment  to  address  the  problem 
head  on  and  our  failure  to  allocate 
sufficient  resources  is  obviously 
making  the  problem  worse.  UntU  we 
fully  recognize  and  accept  the  adverse 
consequences  of  drug  abuse,  and  devel- 
op a  comprehensive,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  drug  problem,  we  will 
not  succeed.  It  is  time  for  a  worldwide 
commitment  to  combat  drug  traffick- 
ing and  drug  abuse. 

In  our  Nation  alone  the  profits  from 
drug  trafficking  are  estimated  to  be 
more  than  $110  billion  annually.  Our 
Government  is  forced  to  spend  about 
$1  billion  annually  to  eradicate  and 
interdict  the  illicit  production  and 
trafficking  of  drugs,  and  to  educate 
our  citizens  on  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse,  as  well  as  to  treat  and  rehabill- 
Ute  those  in  our  society  who  have 
become  dependent  on  drugs.  In  addi- 
tion, we  lose  $40  billion  annually  in 
productivity:  $1.25  billion  in  Increased 
medical  expenses:  and  $10  billion  an- 
nually through  crime.  Due  to  in- 
creased worldwide  production  and  in- 
creasing demand,  illicit  drugs  are  more 
plentiful  than  ever  on  our  streets. 
Drug  abuse  Is  sapping  our  Nation  of 
vital  resources,  especially  our  youth. 
The  heartbreak  and  suffering  associat- 
ed with  drug  abuse  cannot  be  meas- 
ured, but  those  who  experience  the 
pain  of  a  loved  one  "hooked"  on  drugs 
will  never  forget  the  experience. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  since  it  was  first  es- 
Ubllshed  in  1976  and  I  am  proud  to 
serve  as  the  select  committee's  ranking 
minority  member.  Under  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  Chairman  Rakgcl, 
the  select  committee  has  achieved 
some  noUble  successes  during  the 
98th  Congress,  including  the  follow- 
ing: 

Enactment  of  the  Rangel-Gllman- 
Hawklns  amendment,  authorizing  the 
President  to  suspend  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  nations  falling 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  prevent  the 
production,  distribution  and  traffick- 
ing of  illicit  drugs  into  the  United 
SUtes;  and 

Holding  15  hearings  in  Washington 
and  critical  areas  around  the  Nation 
documenting  the  growing  problems  of 
drug  trafflddng.  drug  abuse,  domestic 
marijuana  cultivation  and  other  drug- 
related  crime  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Following  our  1983  hearings  in  Cali- 
fornia on  domestic  marijuana  cultiva- 
tion and  eradication,  the  select  cc»n- 
mittee  played  a  pivotal  role  in  securing 
an  extra  $800,000  from  the  administra- 
tion for  helicopters  to  support  Califor- 
nia's 1984  marijuana  eradication  pro- 
gram. 

To  help  meet  the  needs  of  SUte  and 
local  governments,  the  select  commit- 
tee developed  H.R.  5990  to  provide 
$750  million  a  year  for  5  years  to 
SUtes  and  localities  for  Increased  drug 
prevention,  treatment,  enforcement 
and  eradication  efforts,  which  has 
been  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  as 
H.R.  526.  the  SUte  and  Local  Narcot- 
ics Control  Assistance  Act. 

In  an  effort  to  facillUte  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  Federal. 
SUte.  and  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities in  their  fight  against  drug 
trafficking,  the  select  committe  held 
two  law  enforcement  conferences  in 
south  Florida  and  a  national  foUowup 
hearing  in  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

As  a  result  of  our  extensive  missions 
to  major  drug  producing  and  traffick- 
ing nations  around  the  world,  and  our 
discussions  with  government  leaders  in 
those  nations,  substantial  positive  ac- 
tions have  been  taken  to  help  end  the 
scourge  of  drug  production,  trafficking 
and  abuse.  Specifically,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  has  initiated  mili- 
tary action  to  eradicate  its  huge  mari- 
juana crops,  and  has  extradited  sever- 
al drug  traffickers  to  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Government  of  Italy  has 
intensified  its  law  enforcement  efforts 
against  organized  crime  and  drug  traf- 
fickers, thereby  helping  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  heroin  entering  the  Elastem 
United  SUtes  from  Italy.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Burma  has  initiated  an  aerial 
eradication  program  with  UJS.  Govern- 
ment funding  support  for  this  activity. 

Drug  law  enforcement  coordination 
and  cooperation  has  improved  in  south 
Florida  with  the  formation  of  an  ad 


hoc  drug  and  law  enforcement  liaison 
committee,  which  resulted  from  the 
select  committee's  law  enforcement 
conference  held  in  south  Florida  in 
May  of  1984.  In  that  connection.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  report  that  as 
a  result  of  our  law  enforcement  con- 
ference, a  sheriff  from  south  Florida 
wrote  our  select  committee  thanking 
the  committee  "for  being  the  cataljrst 
in  finally  bringing  together  the  south 
Florida  task  force  and  local  law  en- 
forcement in  our  fight  against  narcot- 
ics. As  a  result  of  your  hearings  and 
Insistence,  the  staff  members  of  the 
south  Florida  task  force  met  and  ac- 
knowledged the  lack  of  Interaction  we 
all  experience.  I  can  assure  you  that 
for  the  first  time  in  my  memory,  local 
law  enforcement  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement are  really  sincere  in  woric- 
ing  together." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  one  of  the  bsrproducts  of  the 
Rangel-Gllman-HawlElns  amendment, 
which  was  enacted  into  public  law  in 
November  1983.  Is  to  requrie  the  SUte 
Department  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
an  international  narcotics  control 
strategy  report  that  reviews  worldwide 
illicit  drug  production  and  the  policy, 
programs  and  role  of  our  Government 
in  preventing  the  entry  of  illicit  drugs 
into  oiu*  Nation.  To  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  first  legislative  initiaUve  to 
require  the  State  Department  to  com- 
prehensively report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  worldwide  drug  situation. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  select  committee  du- 
plicates the  work  of  certain  standing 
committees:  that  it  has  no  legislative 
jurisdiction:  that  it,  therefore  ought  to 
be  abolished  during  these  critical 
budgetary  times.  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  is  the  only  congressional  com- 
mittee that  has  the  time,  expertise,  re- 
sources and  mandate  to  comprehen- 
sively oversee  the  entire  con^ilex  and 
diverse  field  of  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse.  The  previously  men- 
tioned actions  recently  taken  by  the 
Governments  of  Colombia.  Italy,  and 
Burma  are  prime  examples  of  actions 
taken  by  foreign  nations  as  a  direct 
result  of  select  committee  prodding 
and  continuous  oversight:  and  they 
are  actions  that  could  not  have  been 
legislated. 

There  must  be  no  mistake,  however, 
in  recognizing  that  the  problems  of 
drug  trafficking  and  abuse  are  intensi- 
fying, and  that  the  Job  of  the  select 
committee  in  helping  to  reverse  this 
trend  is  extremely  difficult.  The  select 
committee  has  helped  raise  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  public  regarding  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse.  It  is  the  only 
congressional  committee  that  has  the 
mandate  to  prod  and  work  with  every 
department  and  agency  of  our  execu- 
tive branch,  but  we  cannot  do  the  job 
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alone.  Ultimate  reaponstbOlty  for  ccHn- 
bating  narcotics  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  rests  with  the  entire  interna- 
tional community  as  well  as  with  the 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  our  Government.  In  this 
regard.  Chairman  Ramob.  and  I  re- 
cently went  to  Vienna.  Austria,  to  ad- 
dress the  31st  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  where  we  stressed  the  need  for 
increased  multilateral  cooperation 
among  nations  of  the  world  and  urged 
Increased  participation  in  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  U  Jf .  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  [UNFDAC].  The  select  com- 
mittee must  and  will  continue  to  press 
for  such  activity. 

Despite  the  administration's  efforts 
to  combat  the  drug  problem,  narcotics 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse  is  accelerat- 
ing, not  demlnishing.  Heroin,  cocaine, 
marijuana  and  other  illicit  drugs  are 
inundating  every  city,  town,  school  dis- 
trict in  all  of  our  congressional  dis- 
tricts by  the  plane  load  and  by  the 
boat  load.  Indeed,  this  insidious  illicit 
activity  Is  adversely  impacting  every 
nation  in  the  world.  The  drug  traffick- 
ers have  become  more  ruthless.  In  ad- 
dition to  killing  our  youth,  they  are 
now  resorting  to  kidnaping,  murder, 
bombings  and  they  have  linked  up 
with  terrorists  throughout  the  world 
to  facilitate  their  deadly  business  ac- 
tivities. Our  ambassadors  have  been 
threatened,  our  embassies  bombed, 
our  law  enforcement  agents  murdered. 
A  wave  of  terror  radiates  throughout 
the  world  from  the  astronomical  mul- 
tibilllon-dollar  narco-terrorlsts  oper- 
ations. And  Just  last  week,  both  Time 
magazine  and  Newsweek  devoted  their 
cover  stories  to  the  global  operations 
and  the  deadly  menace  of  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

Given  the  fragmentation  that  exists 
among  the  diverse  standing  commit- 
tees having  piecemeal  drug-related  Ju- 
risdiction, now  is  not  the  time  to  ter- 
minate the  work  of  our  Narcotics 
Select  Committee.  To  bring  down  the 
curtain  on  the  life  of  the  select  com- 
mittee at  this  critical  time  would  send 
the  wrong  signal  to  our  citizens  and  to 
the  international  community  and  to 
the  criminals  who  peddle  these  deadly 
substances.  Now  is  the  time  to  intensi- 
fy congressional  drug-related  efforts, 
not  end  them. 

Drug  traffickers  have  declared  war 
on  our  institutions,  on  our  Govern- 
ment, on  our  young  people.  Our  re- 
sponse must  be  more  than  a  limited 
police  action.  We  must  meet  them 
head  on  in  an  all-out  war. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  fully  support  House  Res- 
olution 22. 

D  1430 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  COUGHLIM]. 
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Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  22.  to 
establish  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  ControL 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  work- 
ing to  find  solutions  to  the  devastating 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  one  thing  is 
clear  our  Nation  is  at  war.  The  enemy 
is  the  drug  pusher  on  the  street 
comer,  organized  crime  drug  smug- 
glers, and  corrupt  foreign  officials  who 
profit  from  the  drug  trade.  The  front- 
lines  are  our  streets,  schools,  work- 
places, our  borders,  and  the  high  seas. 
Our  soldiers  in  this  combat  are  DEA 
and  customs  agents,  the  Coast  Guard, 
law  enforcement  officers  at  all  levels, 
parents,  teachers,  clergy,  and  health- 
workers  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all-out  warfare 
and.  despite  the  best  efforts  of  many 
dedicated  people,  we  are  losing.  Illicit 
drugs  continue  to  flood  our  Nation. 
Marijuana  continues  to  be  the  most 
widely  used  Illegal  drug  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  evidence  of  its  harmfiil 
health  effects.  Cocaine  has  become 
the  second  most  abused  drug.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  Illegal  drug  trade 
is  a  staggering  $110  billion  a  year  in- 
dustry, and  this  figure  does  not  begin 
to  measure  the  social  costs  such  as 
drug-related  crime  or  the  economic 
loss  of  productivity  which  are  the  re- 
sults of  drug  abuse. 

The  news  headlines  of  the  past  sev- 
eral days  leave  no  doubt  about  the 
stakes  involved  in  the  war  on  drug 
abuse.  DEA  agent  Enrique  Salazar  is 
kidnaped  and  murdered  in  Mexico. 
Nine  men  and  women  die  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  within  days  from  lethal  injec- 
tions of  heroin.  The  elected  Chief  of 
the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  in  the 
Caribbean  is  arrested  in  Miami  on 
drug  charges. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Ramgel  and  ranking  minority 
member,  Bdi  OiuiAif,  the  Select  Nar- 
cotics Committee  has  worked  hard  to 
keep  the  complex  issues  of  drug  abuse 
before  the  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  international  communi- 
ty. The  committee  has  been  active  in 
all  aspects  of  drug  abuse  from  identi- 
fying the  serious  threat  posed  by  drug 
abuse  in  the  military  services  to  the 
need  for  more  coordinated  efforts  by 
various  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
the  Importance  of  dnig  abuse  educa- 
tion programs  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  great  fan  of 
select  committees  except  when  circum- 
stances are  extraordinary.  The  war  on 
drug  abuse  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
Just  such  an  exceptional  situation. 
The  Select  Narcotics  Committee  has 
been  effective  in  raising  the  drug  issue 
within  the  various  standing  commit- 
tees of  this  body,  in  prodding  the  exec- 
utive branch  on  drug  abuse  matters, 
and  in  focusing  public  attention  on  the 
problem. 


I  urge  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
22  so  that  this  important  woi^  can  be 
continued. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SchedbI. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RAifGXL],  the  very  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  this  select  commit- 
tee, did  have  the  opportunity  to  men- 
tion the  Jurisdictions  of  two  commit- 
tee*, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. But  that  is  only  the  beginning, 
and  he  did  not  have  time  to  tell  us 
about  some  of  the  other  committees  in 
whose  Jurisdiction  the  whole  question 
of  drug  abuse  impinges.  In  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  the  whole  question  of  the 
sensitive  and  complicated  posse  cmn- 
itatus  involving  the  military  forces  of 
our  country  in  a  useful,  constructive, 
and  constitutional  way  in  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  business  of  interdict- 
ing aircraft  and  ships  that  are  bring- 
ing drugs  to  our  shores. 

He  did  not  have  time  to  mention  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  health  rehabilitation 
programs  to  get  these  pitifully  addict- 
ed young  people  off  drugs,  off  the 
habit,  and  back  into  a  healthy,  inde- 
pendent way  of  life. 

He  did  not  have  time  to  mention  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Lalx>r  over  drug  education 
programs.  Actually  these  education 
and  health  programs  and  programs  for 
rehabUitation  and  drug  education 
offer  perhaps  the  last  and  best  hope  to 
get  us  out  of  this  morass. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  when  we  look  at  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  programs  and  legislative  pro- 
grams that  a  comprehensive  look  at 
the  whole  drug  problem  involves,  we 
understand  how  absolutely  important 
it  is  for  some  entity  of  this  House  to 
be  looking  at  the  whole  picture,  to  be 
putting  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  together, 
and  to  be  working  with  the  members 
and  the  leadership  of  each  of  the  indi- 
vidual committees  to  explain  to  them 
what  the  constructive  and  positive  role 
for  their  committees  is  in  creating  a 
comprehensive,  integrated  approach 
to  ridding  ourselves  of  this  national 
scourge. 

It  would  be  an  absolute  tragedy  if 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
were  to  disappear  and  each  of  these 
committees  was  left  to  struggle  with 
the  problem  of  drug  addiction  and 
how  their  Jurisdictions  are  Impinged 
by  this  question.  The  fact  is  that  they 
do  not  have  the  time  to  do  it,  they 
probably  do  not  have  the  specialized 
expertise  to  do  it,  and  the  Job  would 
not  be  done. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 


cotics for  the  brilliant  Job  he  has  done 
in  leading  this  committee.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  staff  director,  Mr. 
John  Cusack.  who  used  to  have  the 
top  international  law  enforcement  Job 
with  the  Federal  Biu^au  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  perhaps  the 
world's  outstanding  authority  on  the 
whole  question  of  international  con- 
trol of  drug  flows.  These  two  men 
working  in  hsoness  have  done  an  abso- 
lutely outstanding  Job  in  leading  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  served  an  indis- 
pensable function,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  its  life  for  another 
Congress. 

BCr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  SbawI.  a 
member  of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  have 
heard  In  the  debate  that  has  come 
before  us  of  the  work  that  this  com- 
mittee has  done  and  the  tragedy  that 
continues  to  sweep  this  coimtry.  so  I 
do  not  have  to  stand  here  and  contin- 
ue to  talk  about  it.  I  think  there  is  one 
thing,  though,  that  we  should  face  and 
we  should  take  a  look  at  as  Members 
of  this  great  body. 

We  are  perhaps  the  greatest  collec- 
tion of  generalists  on  the  face  of  this 
Earth.  Our  time  and  our  attentions 
are  brought  from  subject  to  subject 
and  from  crisis  to  crisis.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  social  issues,  we  are  t4ilklhg 
about  issues  of  defense,  we  are  tAllring 
about  budgetary  issues,  we  are  talking 
about  many  different  issues  all  across 
the  board. 
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There  is  a  need,  a  crying  need  for 
certain  Members  of  this  Congress  to 
focus  at  least  diuing  a  particular  time 
of  the  week  on  a  particular  subject 
that  is  BO  crucial  to  the  future  of  this 
country. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  I  believe, 
in  the  last  4  years  in  our  war  against 
drugs;  however,  in  coming  the  distance 
that  we  have  come,  those  who  would 
continue  to  smuggle  have  intensified 
their  operations.  Domestic  production 
is  up.  Drug  use  is  up.  If  we  had  not 
taken  the  remedies  that  we  have  taken 
today  we  would  be  in  a  far  greater 
crisis  than  we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

And  who  are  the  victims  of  this 
crisis?  Who  are  the  victims  of  what  we 
have  failed  to  do?  It  is  generally  the 
young  people  of  this  country.  It  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  the  use  of  dnigs 
and  the  abuse  of  drugs  is  not  only  in 
the  schools,  but  it  finds  itself  in  the 
board  rooms  of  the  great  corporations 
that  run  the  big  companies  that  are  so 
vital  to  the  industry  of  this  country. 

But  yet  we  have  not  come  to  a  point 
where  we  think  that  we  have  really 


found  all  the  answers.  It  is  going  to 
take  a  lot  more  looking.  We  have  got 
to  become  more  innovative.  We  have 
looked  at  the  problem  of  education. 
We  have  looked  at  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitation. We  have  looked  at  law 
enforcement,  and  Uils  has  been  one 
area  that  has  been  so  important  to  my 
own  district  of  south  Florida. 

With  the  posse  comltatus  relaxation 
that  we  saw  about  3  years  ago,  we 
have  found  that  this  country  has  gone 
into  a  new  area  of  law  enforcement. 
We  have  gotten  our  military  involved, 
but  it  was  not  easy.  It  was  not  Just  as 
easy  as  passing  posse  comltatus  as  we 
did  3  years  ago.  We  had  to  prod.  We 
had  to  woriL  We  had  to  convince  the 
Defense  Department  that  there  were 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  getting  in- 
volved in  this  war  with  us,  and  it  is  a 
war.  It  is  a  war  that  we  have  intensi- 
fied, but  it  is  a  war  that  the  other  side 
has  also  intensified. 

We  have  seen  the  growing  rise  of 
terrorism,  as  has  Just  been  reported  to 
us  last  night  and  then  confirmed 
today  about  the  dealth  of  our  agent  in 
Mexico. 

We  have  seen  threats  in  south  Flori- 
da to  explode  and  blow  up  the  DEA  fa- 
cility simply  because  we  are  doing 
something  good  and  we  are  beginning 
to  crack  down  and  we  are  beginning  to 
finandally  hurt  those  who  would  vio- 
late our  laws  and  Import  these  sub- 
stances into  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  problems  in  bringing 
around  some  of  the  other  countries 
and  getting  their  attention  so  that  we 
could  get  their  full  cooperation.  We 
are  making  progress  in  Colombia. 
HopefuUy  this  progress  will  again  be 
seen  through  the  cooperation  we  once 
enjoyed  in  Mexico. 

There  are  so  many  areas  and  so 
many  Jurisdictions  that  have  to  be 
crossed  with  regard  to  our  war  on 
those  who  would  abuse  our  laws  and 
drugs.  There  is  only  one  committee 
that  has  the  oversight  ability  that  this 
committee  has  and  that  is  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
ControL  It  is  so  important  that  this 
committee  be  reauthorized.  We  have 
worthed  hard  in  the  last  4  years  since  I 
have  l}een  on  the  committee,  and  I  am 
sure  before  that.  We  have  not  had  the 
success  that  we  wish  we  had,  but  the 
administration  has  not  had  the  success 
that  we  wish  that  they  had  and  that 
they  wish  that  they  had.  We  have  not 
yet  found  a  successful  cure  to  the 
problem;  however,  we  have  been  hold- 
ing that  tide  back. 

It  is  very  Important  as  we  see  the 
war  on  drugs  beginning  to  intensify 
with  the  other  side  using  its  machin- 
ery of  death  and  destruction  against 
our  own  forces  that  this  select  com- 
mittee continue  its  work  and  continue 
at  least  for  the  next  2  years. 

I  strongly  support  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  this  committee  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 


gress to  Join  with  us  in  this  most  im- 
portant vote. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TRAncAHT]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  PspPBi]  that  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  here  to  speak,  on  behalf  of  House 
Resolution  22. 

I  was  sheriff  for  the  last  4  years 
before  entering  Congress  and  for  10- 
plus  years  I  ran  a  drug  treatment  pro- 
gram in  the  Greater  Mahoning  Valley 
area. 

I  think  what  our  Nation  has  to  rec- 
ognize is  that  the  drug  dealers  and  the 
big  foreign  import  people  have  de- 
clared war  on  America.  We  have  sat  a 
UtUe  bit  passively  back.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  rise  up,  each  and  every 
one  of  us  that  has  a  commitment  at 
stake,  our  children  and  the  lives  of  our 
children  and  oiu-  families,  to  support 
the  fine  efforts  of  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rahob.]  and  that  committee.  I  am  cer- 
tainly looking  forward  in  years  to 
come  to  perhaps  be  placed  on  that 
committee.  I  believe  that  the  focus  of 
that  committee  should  be  to  continue 
to  purge  these  types  of  problons  from 
America. 

I  Just  want  to  briefly  discuss  one  in- 
cident that  occurred  in  the  late  seven- 
ties. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  [Bir.  Rahgkl]  and  his  com- 
mittee will  be  addressing  this.  Our 
Drug  Enforoonent  Administration 
made  one  of  the  biggest  "buy"  busts  in 
American  history.  A  buy  bust  is  when 
you  transfer  cash,  you  take  the  dope, 
and  you  make  the  arrest.  They  gave  $9 
million  to  an  official  of  a  foreign 
nation  who  transferred  90  pounds  of 
cocaine  to  our  agent.  Bond  was  set  at 
$3  million  and  within  1  hour  bond  was 
reduced  to  $1  million  and  within  15  to 
20  minutes  $1  million  cash  bond  was 
placed  l>ef ore  that  court  and  that  for- 
eign official  left  this  country  and 
never  did  come  to  triaL  These  are  the 
types  of  things  that  are  hurting  Amer- 
ica. It  is  now  one  of  our  major  prob- 
lems and  for  us  to  f aU  to  support  this 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rancsl]  and  this  committee 
would  be  to  fail  this  country. 

So  I  am  strongly  recommending 
from  a  background  of  treating  drug 
abuse  problems  for  10  years  and  being 
a  sheriff  and  worldng  in  the  law  en- 
forcement aspect,  let  us  support  our 
law  enforcement  people.  Let  us  give 
our  agents  some  muscle  behind  them, 
let  them  know  that  Congress  is  not 
going  to  take  any  more,  that  we  have 
had  enough  and  the  American  people 
have  had  enough. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiH).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Spemker.  I 
tlumk  the  gentlenuui  from  Florida 
[Mr.  PsrrsR]. 

I  think  that  as  we  look  at  the  prob- 
lems that  face  us.  the  No.  1  problem  in 
America  is  the  social  order  of  our 
Nation  and  that  is  the  family.  If  there 
is  one  particular  problem  that  eats 
and  erodes  away  at  the  American 
family,  it  is  this  particular  phenome- 
non of  drug  abuse.  It  has  affected  all 
people. 

Realistically,  the  concerns  now  have 
moved  from  the  traditional  poverty 
section  into  the  suburbs  and  perhaps 
America  is  a  little  bit  more  inclined  to 
get  involved. 

This  is  not  only  an  ethnic  problem, 
but  it  is  closely  intertwined  with 
American  poverty  as  well,  but  for  us  to 
continue  to  let  foreign  imports  of  nar- 
cotics come  into  this  Nation  to  the 
tune  of  60  metric  tons  of  cocaine  per 
year.  I  say  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  to  be  crazy.  We  UteraUy 
have  to  be  nuts. 

All  efforts  must  be  geared  and  taken 
toward  stopping  that  flow  from  the 
outside  and  then  hopefiilly  controlling 
the  dimension  from  within. 

Many  times  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers do  not  get  the  support  of  the 
Oovemment  officials.  More  emphasis 
must  be  placed  in  that  direction,  and 
hopefuUy  from  what  I  understand 
from  the  committee  and  the  fine  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ramgkl],  aU  efforts  are 
going  to  be  made  in  that  regard. 

This  is  what  we  face  and  I  think  it  is 
time  now  for  America  to  declare  war, 
declare  war  on  people  that  have 
wrecked  and  are  continuing  to  wreck 
our  families. 

I  really  do  not  have  anything  else  to 
say.  except  that  it  is  the  problem  of  all 
America  and  all  America  should  be 
behind  this  committee.  If  there  is  any 
question  of  the  support  for  this  com- 
mittee, the  American  people  should 
speak  out  and  support  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rahgkl]  in  the 
task  that  he  has  at  hand. 

So  I  am  very  honored  and  I  will 
serve  in  any  capacity  I  can  from  my 
experience.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  avail- 
able for  any  hearings  in  any  specific 
areas  of  expertise  that  I  can  offer  to 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
will  go  beyond  whatever  partisan  lines 
there  might  be  and  support  the  com- 
mittee and  the  efforts  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  for  his  efforts  in 
the  past  and  also  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rangel]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  OxLEYl. 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  his  indulgence. 


Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  some  strong  reservations 
about  not  only  continuing  my  service 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  but  to  actually 
consider  opposing  the  reauthorisation 
of  the  select  committee.  I  had  had 
some  great  concerns  about  the  scope 
of  the  committee,  perhaps  whether  in 
fact  the  committee  had  continued  and 
completed  its  function  as  to  what  it 
was  charged  to  do,  the  obvious  cost  of 
the  committee  and  other  things  that 
weighed  on  my  mind:  but  events  over 
the  last  several  weeks  have  made  me 
change  my  mind,  very  frankly,  and  I 
find  myself  here  in  the  well  today  not 
only  commending  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rahokl]  and  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OiLMAM]  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  but  also  to  say  that  we 
would  certainly  be  sending  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  international  drug  traf- 
fickers, many  of  them  controlling  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  if  we 
were  to  eliminate  the  committee 
today. 
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So  I  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
really  as  a  convert  to  support  the  con- 
cept and  the  reauthorization  of  this 
committee. 

Some  of  the  activities  that  have  oc- 
curred, we  are  all  aware  of.  We  are 
aware  of  the  killing  of  the  agents  in 
Mexico  and  the  discovery  of  their 
bodies  Just  yesterday. 

What  kind  of  signal  does  that  send 
to  the  law  enforcement  in  this  country 
and.  indeed,  other  countries  if  we  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  support  the 
reauthorization  of  the  committee  and 
make  it  very  clear  not  only  to  the 
American  public  but  to  the  world  at 
large  that  we  do  care  what  is  happen- 
ing out  there  and  we  do  care  about  our 
DEA  agents  in  that  regard  as  well. 

It  Is  interesting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  times  in  this  country,  rather  I 
should  say  a  few  times  in  this  country 
it  happens  that  law  enforcement  is 
threatened  the  way  international  drug 
terrorists  have  threatened  our  people 
and  our  DEA  agents.  There  is  a 
$350,000  price  tag  on  the  head  of 
"Bud"  Mullen,  the  head  of  the  DEA— 
almost  unthinkable.  LiteraUy,  can  any 
of  us  imagine  the  Mafia,  for  example, 
in  this  country  declaring  that  there  is 
a  bounty  on  the  head  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam Webster?  That  does  not  happen. 
But  it  happens  internationally.  That  is 
why  I  think  our  position  has  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally strong. 

So  I  want  to  not  only  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  our 
committee  that  we  have  worked  with 
the  last  few  years— and  I  have  been  a 
member  since  I  came  here  in  1981— but 
as  one  who  has  seen  the  international 


situation  develop  to  the  point  where  I 
am  greatly  concerned. 

My  colleagues  from  Ohio  talked 
about  it  being  an  international  war. 
Indeed  it  is  an  international  war,  one 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  determine 
that  we  are  going  to  win  or  walk  away 
from. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
want  to  walk  away  from  this  war  on 
the  international  drug  terrorism. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hoirm]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  I 
think  there  is  a  great  potential  for  this 
committee.  I  think  we  have  done  a  lot 
but  I  think  there  is  a  great  potential 
that  exists  right  now. 

Enrique  "Kiki"  Camarena  Salazer 
was  the  37-year-old  agent  whose  body 
has  been  tentatively  identified,  in  fact 
the  agent  who  was  klUed.  We  believe  it 
is  his  body:  we  are  not  positively  sure 
now,  but  we  think  it  is  his  body. 

He  was  killed  in  Guadalajara  fight- 
ing the  drug  war. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  out 
of  his  Calexico  High  School  yearbook 
when  he  graduated  from  high  school.  I 
think  it  is  indicative  of  what  he  was 
about,  what  we  should  be  about,  and 
what  this  committee  is  all  about. 

The  yearbook  carried  the  notation 
for  him:  "Usually  found  where  impor- 
tant gatherings  happen  to  be." 

When  Enrique  was  fighting  the  drug 
war  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  he  was 
where  important  happenings  hap- 
pened to  be,  because  what  is  going  on 
right  now  with  regard  to  this  war  is 
every  bit  as  important  as  the  military 
posture  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union,  our  problems  with 
Nicaragua,  our  problem  with  Cuba.  It 
is  of  the  time  magnitude  as  any  of  our 
most  pressing  foreign  policy  problems. 

Let  me  Just  say  a  couple  of  things 
about  what  the  committee  can  do, 
what  the  committee  can  be  and  what 
we  have  done. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have  done  that  I  think  are  im- 
portant. 

One  thing  we  have  done  is  we  have 
talked  straightforwardly  to  foreign  de- 
legations. The  State  Department 
cannot  do  that.  We  can  sit  in  front  of 
foreign  delegations  who  happen  to  be 
their  drug  control  people  and  tell 
them  the  facts  of  life  and  tell  them 
that  we  will  put  pressure  on  them, 
that  we  will  consider  taking  sanctions 
if  they  do  not  react,  if  they  do  not  do 
something  about  their  drug  problems. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Department  to  do 
that.  We  in  Congress  can  do  that. 
I  think  that  is  important. 
Another  area  where  we  have  a  great 
impact,  let  me  Just  say  that  we  have  a 


number  of  agencies  that  are  involved 
In  the  drug  war.  We  have  the  DEA.  we 
have  the  State  Department,  the  Coast 
Ouutl.  and  now  most  Importantly,  the 
Services.  And  we  do  have  a  problem  in 
coordinating  these  agencies.  They  do 
have  a  problem  with  regard  to  what  I 
would  call  turf  battles. 

They  do  not  always  act  in  complete 
coordination. 

By  bringing  these  people  before  our 
committee  and  by  talking  to  them,  in 
some  cases  by  talking  to  them  while 
they  are  together,  we  can  get  them  to 
start  thinking  and  working  together 
and  I  think  we  have  done  that  to  a 
large  degree  and  I  think  we  can  con- 
tinue to  do  it.  So  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant fimction  for  this  committee. 

I  would  Just  like  to  echo  what  my 
colleague  Just  mentioned  about  mes- 
sage-sending. The  drug  lords  of  Cen- 
tral America  have  thrown  the  gauntlet 
down.  They  have  said  things  that 
American  gangsters  would  never  dare 
say.  They  have  said,  "We  are  going  to 
kill  American  agents.  kiU  Federal 
agents,  kidnap  the  head  of  the  DEA." 
They  have  carried  out  some  of  their 
threats. 

If  after  they  make  these  threats  the 
United  SUtes  reacts  by  dissolving  our 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  I  think 
the  message  is  going  to  be  very  clear 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  their  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  us. 

So  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  us  and  to  reinstitute  this  commit- 
tee and  I  think  we  wiU  be  very  effec- 
tive in  the  coming  year  in  fighting  this 
batUe. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 

his  time. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 

minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 

York  [Mr.  MouhakiI. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  not  authorizbog  a  new  committee 
here  today.  We  are  seeking  to  reau- 
thorize a  committee  that  has  func- 
tioned in  the  past  and  very  simply  I 
think  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
past  couple  of  years  and  say:  "How  did 
this  select  committee  serve?"  It  served 
very  well. 

We  have  made  a  very  minor  invest- 
ment in  a  very,  very  serious  problem. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  the  chair- 
man [lilr.  Rahgel]  the  ranking 
member  [Mr.  GiucAif]  they  have  per- 
formed extremely  well  and  I  think  we 
would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  make 
that  small  investment  and  continued 
this  select  committee  for  the  next  2 
years. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DoRifAifl. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

My  colleagues.  I  think  everyone  is 
aware  that  this  committee,  given  the 


circumstances  over  the  last  few  days 
particularly,  is  going  to  be  reauthor- 
ized. I  would  bottt  that  we  would  send 
a  very  strong  signal  to  these  arrogant 
people  who  the  United  Nations  says 
are  literally  Just  ripping  the  whole 
fabric  of  Western  civilization  apart. 

We  would  send  a  signal  to  them  that 
this  Congress  of  the  United  States  sees 
this  as  a  prime  issue  before  us  and 
that  all  of  those  fiscal  conservatives, 
my  good  friend  in  this  House  who  are 
worried  about  budget  constraints, 
would  Join  in  reauthorizing  certainly 
this  on^  important  select  committee. 
It  has  the  greatest  bipartisan  reputa- 
tion in  this  House,  it  has  a  fine  chair- 
man who  did  a  superb  Job  on  Nightllne 
the  other  night,  and  is  run  in  a  bipar- 
tisan tradition  of  the  last  four  or  five 
chairmen  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  see  tis  as 
close  to  a  unanimous  vote  as  we  can 
get  out  of  tribute,  if  nothing  else,  not 
only  to  Enrique  Camarena  but  to  the 
315  Mexican  Federal  soldiers  and 
police  who  died  trying  to  keep  narcot- 
ics from  killing  people  in  this  country 
of  ours  and  all  the  agents  who  died  all 
around  the  world  trying  to  get  a 
handle  on  this  monstrous  eviL 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DioGuabdi]. 

Mr.  DioOUARDI.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the 
select  committee  and  hope  to  one  day 
become  a  member  of  that  committee 
as  well. 

I  spent  7  years  on  the  board  of  Phoe- 
nix House,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
rehabilitation  centers  as  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  there  and  saw 
first-hand  what  drug  abuse  has  done 
to  the  families;  the  enormous  social 
cost  that  this  is  causing  in  our  coun- 
try. 

In  one  Jurisdiction  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  dropout  rate  in 
high  schools  is  three  times  the  average 
of  the  district  and  it  Is  basically  tied 
into  drug  abuse. 

Now.  think  about  the  future  costs 
that  this  is  going  to  render  society. 
When  someone  drops  out  of  school, 
becomes  dependent  on  drugs,  cannot 
support  themselves,  that  undermines 
the  fabric  of  the  family  unit  from  the 
very  beginning. 
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I  Just  want  to  be  quick  about  this:  I 
think  we  should  declare  war  on  drugs 
as  our  number  one  social  objective  and 
muster  every  resource  we  can  to  get 
rid  of  it  before  it  imdermines  the 
social  fabric  of  this  great  country. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlime- 
sota  [Mr.  Frewzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
failed  to  convince  the  House  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  to  re-create  the 
Committee  on  Hunger.  I  have  illusions 


about  convincing  the  House  again  to 
vote  against  the  Narcotics  Committee, 
which  is  even  more  ptvular  with  the 
Members,  particularly  with  those  on 
my  own  side  of  the  aisle. 

Notwithstanding  the  inability  of  all 
these  folks  to  gain  wisdom.  I  have  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  case  again.  It  is 
a  pretty  simple  one;  and  should  not  t>e 
very  hard  to  understand.  You  do  not 
bring  iuut»tics  peddlers  to  their  knees 
by  hiring  additional  congressional 
staff.  Just  as  you  do  not  cure  world- 
wide and  national  problems  of  hunger 
by  hiring  congressional  staffs. 

It  used  to  be  that  Ccmgress  threw 
money  at  problems;  now  we  seem  con- 
tent to  throw  congressional  staff  at 
problems.  We  have  got  thousands  of 
them;  the  problems  are  still  out  there. 
Here  you  are  only  talking  about  16. 
or  at  last  count  that  was  the  number. 
The  Narcotics  Committee,  the  select 
committee,  has  not  been  around  a  long 
time;  only  9  years.  It  will  spend  this 
year  somewhere  between  the  $600,000 
of  last  year  and  the  $750,000  that  it  is 
asking  this  year;  a  modest  amount  I 
suppose  except  that  the  same  point 
obtains  here  as  did  in  the  discussion 
on  the  Hunger  Committee:  Whatever 
modest  amount  is  spent  is  spent  in  du- 
plication of  every  standing  committee 
of  the  House  that  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  nan»tics. 

Agitin  I  must  say  I  liave  great  re- 
spect for  the  chairman  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  I 
know  they  are  doing  wonderful  and 
hard  work,  in  a  very  difficult,  major 
international  problem  area. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  our  constitutents  can 
get  very  little  solace  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  throwing  their  money  in 
terms  of  hiring  extra  congressional 
staff  to  solve  problems  that  are  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  other  com- 
mittees. 

It  does  no  good,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
issue  press  releases  or  to  print  very 
fancy  binders  like  these  and  send 
them  around  to  all  the  Members  so  we 
can  be  properly  edified;  and  to  me  that 
•  is  not  the  best  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollar. 

If  we  want  to  spend  this  kind  of 
money  against  narcotics,  then  let  us 
beef  up  our  control  points,  let  us  beef 
up  the  DEA.  let  us  even  beef  up  the 
standing  committees  who  have  Juris- 
diction, and  let  them  construct  strong- 
er laws. 

If  we  continue  to  try  to  attack  this 
problem  through  the  hiring  of  addi- 
tional staff,  we  will  continue  to  waste 
the  taxpayers'  money. 
•  Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  ^leaker  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  22,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  ControL 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  has  a  committee 
record  of  performance  in  the  Congress 
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in  the  past  Congresses  that  shotild  rec- 
ommend it  for  continued  service— If 
for  no  other  reason.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Congressman  Charles  B. 
Rangxl  the  work  of  the  select  commit- 
tee in  the  98th  Congress  has  been  ex- 
ceptional. 

The  world  situation  In  drug  addition 
is  worsening  day  by  day.  The  use  of  co- 
caine, heroin,  marijuana,  and  the 
chemicals  has  now  reached  epidemic 
proportions  in  a  growing  number  of 
countries.  Those  countries  that  were 
once  the  major  growers  of  cocaine  and 
opium  now  are  threatened  by  an  ad- 
dicted population  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. In  addition  to  that  peril,  the 
huge  amounts  of  money  turned  over  In 
the  transactions  of  this  illicit  traffic 
have  become  so  enormous  as  to  threat- 
en and  destabilize  more  and  more  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems  in  free 
countries  of  the  world. 

While  a  growing  number  of  agencies, 
public  and  private,  are  giving  special- 
ized attention  to  one  or  more  aspect  of 
the  narcotics  crisis,  the  role  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  has  actually  increased  In 
importance  In  gathering  Information, 
in  holding  hearings,  in  reviewing  ac- 
tivities within  domestic  public  and  pri- 
vate drug  abuse  agencies,  and  In  con- 
ducting the  same  review  and  coordina- 
tion of  activities  in  the  international 
setting.  Its  subpena  powers  have  been 
employed  effectively  in  bringing  to- 
gether an  important  record  of  the 
enormous  and  growing  problems  stem- 
ming from  the  international  produc- 
tion of  narcotics,  the  increasing  role  of 
the  transit  countries,  and  the  ever  con- 
tributing demand  for  drugs  by  the  ad- 
dictive users. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
has  further  strengthened  its  capabili- 
ties to  serve  by  being  one  of  the  truly 
bipartisan  bodies  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  With  this  kind  of  vigorous 
partnership,  the  executive  branch,  the 
enforcement  agencies,  the  courts,  the 
drug  treatment  and  research  facili- 
ties—all these  groups,  and  many  more, 
are  constantly  reviewed  and  examined 
closely  to  further  increase  their  effec- 
tiveness and  their  coordination  with 
each  other  for  greater  results  in  the 
"War  on  Drugs." 

While  there  are  numy  urgent  rea- 
sons to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Select  Committee  in  this  next  Con- 
gress, there  are  several  more  urgent 
and  threatening  than  others. 

Recently,  the  huge  amounts  of 
money  involved  in  drug  transactions 
have  endangered  national  monetary 
systems  through  the  laundering  of 
these  moneys.  These  large  sums  of 
money  have  enabled  drug  czars  to  buy 
their  way  into  large  corporations  and 
to  run  for  elective  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  over  and  corrupting  the 
systems  of  some  countries  with  their 
iUlcit  drug  trafficking.  And,  recently, 
as  mentioned  also  in  the  media,  drug 


traffic  terrorists  have  kidnaped  and 
executed  enforcement  personnel  and 
have  threatened  the  lives  of  other  offi- 
cials with  large  money  rewards  offered 
for  the  purpose.  This  danger  to  the 
stability  of  open  and  free  democracies, 
this  threat  to  legitimate  business,  and 
this  endangering  of  human  life  will 
continue  in  the  future  unless  we  all 
face  the  realities  of  the  crisis. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  is  an  important 
answer  to  this  threat.  Their  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  of  1984  with  rec- 
ommendations for  this  99th  Congress 
should  be  read  by  all  of  us. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Its  impor- 
tant mission.» 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  House  Resolution 
22.  reconstituting  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
for  the  duration  of  the  99th  Congress. 
It  is  crucial  that  we  continue  to  focus 
our  attention  on  the  narcotics  epidem- 
ic that  is  fast  becoming  this  country's 
major  public  health  problem.  The 
select  committee  provides  a  forum 
through  which  we  can  accomplish  that 
goal. 

As  our  distinguished  colleagues  in 
this  body  know,  Florida  has  become  a 
veritable  marketplace  in  recent  years 
for  the  wares  of  international  narcot- 
ics traffickers,  particularly  those  with 
operations  based  in  several  Latin 
American  nations.  A  tidal  wave  of  vio- 
lent, narcotics-related  crime  has  inun- 
dated South  Florida  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  sale  of  illegal  sub- 
stances has  resulted  in  the  increased 
presence  of  organized  crime  as  well. 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
have  repeatedly  expressed  strong  sup- 
port for  Federal  policies  which  provide 
an  effective  antidote  to  the  narcotics 
poison  which  is  sweeping  our  country. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  plays  an  Important 
role  in  formulating  Federal  policies, 
focusing  attention  on  the  war  against 
narcotics  and  providing  the  oversight 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  wins  that  war.  As  one  who  has 
Joined  in  sponsoring  this  measure,  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  approve  House 
Resolution  22.« 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  22,  legislation  to  reconsti- 
tute the  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control  for  the  99th 
Congress.  It  has  been  an  honor  for  me 
to  serve  on  that  panel  for  the  past  2 
years,  and  I  will  seek  reappointment 
this  year. 

Throughout  my  tenure  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  been  Impressed  with  the 
panel's  diligence,  expertise,  and  most 
especially,  its  bipartisan  nature.  In  ad- 
dition to  promoting  meaningful  dialog 
with  many  drug-producing  nations, 
the  committee  has  held  hard-hitting 
drug    trafficking    hearings    both    in 


Washington  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try; held  oversight  hearings  on  UJS. 
drug  law  enforcement  policy,  interna- 
tional narcotics  policy.  Federal  drug 
strategy,  and  U.S.  treatment,  preven- 
tion, and  abuse  programs:  participated 
in  two  study  missions  abroad;  worked 
hard  to  restore  funding  to  the  drug  en- 
forcement administration,  the  UJS. 
Customs  Service,  and  the  Coast  Ouard 
to  enable  them  to  effectively  assist  in 
narcotics  interdiction:  and  worked 
with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
enact  a  provision  tying  foreign  aid 
more  closely  to  efforts  to  control  nar- 
cotics trafficking  and  illicit  crop  pro- 
duction. 

The  drug  abuse  problem  will  not 
simply  go  away.  The  select  committee 
has  estimated  that,  since  1978.  drug 
abuse  and  trafficking  have  grown  by 
approximately  $10  million  per  year. 
Related  social  and  economic  costs  are 
currently  estimated  at  $100  billion. 
Despite  these  numbers,  however,  the 
administration  has  refocused  its  ef- 
forts from  attacking  both  drug  supply 
and  demand  to  a  concentration  on 
demand.  It  has  cut  funding  for  drug 
abuse  prevention  programs  by  40  per- 
cent. This  hes  meant  the  end  of  many 
local  programs  and  the  curtailment  of 
many  services  to  drug  abuse  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee's  work  is 
far  from  over.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  voting  to  reestablish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control.  It  is  critical  that  it  re- 
ceive the  authorization  and  the  re- 
sources it  needs  to  continue  in  its  im- 
portant efforts.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  that 
America  is  today  reeling  from  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  drug  abuse.  The 
problem  has  spread  cancer-like 
through  our  body  politic,  leaving  as  its 
legacy  misery,  poverty,  death  and  de- 
spair. The  question  before  us  is  not 
whether  we  should  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  combat  this  menace— we 
are  agreed  on  that— but  whether  there 
should  be  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  committee  whose  full-time 
efforts  are  devoted  to  addressing  the 
serious  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  this 
country. 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  clear.  The  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  provides  the 
coordinated  oversight  the  House  needs 
to  take  the  lead  in  monitoring  our 
drug  control  strategies  and  programs. 
Without  the  select  committee,  over- 
sight Jurisdiction  would  be  scattered 
among  eight  standing  committees,  of 
the  House,  committees  that  have  a 
host  of  other  concerns. 

Similarly,  drug  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities on  the  Federal  level  are  scat- 
tered among  numerous  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Drug  EMorcement  Admin- 
istration, the  Coast  Ouard.  the  FBI. 
and  the  Customs  Service.  As  a  result. 


congressional  oversight  of  drug  related 
issues.  If  left  solely  to  the  standing 
committees,  would  necessarily  be  frag- 
mented, uncoordinated,  overlapping 
and  duplicative. 

In  addition,  failure  to  reconstitute 
the  select  committee  would  remove 
from  the  legislative  branch  a  valuable 
focal  point  for  policy  analysis,  empiri- 
cal studies,  and  overaU  coordination  of 
both  legidAtlve  and  executive  branch 
agenda  and  priorities.  It  would  also  de- 
prive policymakers,  as  well  as  Federal. 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, and  the  public  in  general,  of  a 
readily  Identifiable  forum  for  the  ex- 
change of  Information  and  ideas  on 
the  drug  problem.  It  would  be  tragic 
Indeed  if  the  Invaluable  expertise  ac- 
quired by  committee  members  and 
staff  were  allowed  to  dissipate 
through  our  failure  to  provide  them 
with  an  effective  mechanism  for  their 
concentrated  efforts. 

Finally,  and  Just  as  Important,  we 
must  decide  what  kind  of  signal  we 
want  to  send  to  the  American  people 
and  the  world.  By  all  accounts,  drug 
trafficking  and  abuse  is  more  preva- 
lent than  ever,  and  the  prospects  for 
iw^king  meaningful  Inroads  in  the 
near  future  appear  dim.  The  country 
is  virtually  awash  in  illegal  narcotic 
and  psychotropic  drugs.  Now  more 
than  ever  is  the  time  to  accelerate  con- 
gressional oversight  of  drug  control  ef- 
forts, not  lessen  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
select  committee  by  itself  cannot  pro- 
vide the  answer  to  the  drug  problem. 
But  it  can  and  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  combined  Federal.  State, 
and  local  effort  to  rid  the  Nation  of 
the  ravages  of  drug  abuse.  And  al- 
though we  recognize,  as  we  must,  that 
spirallng  budget  deficits  compel  us  to 
scrutinize  more  closely  than  ever  each 
and  every  Federal  expenditure,  we 
must  recognize  that  drug  abuse  costs 
the  American  public  nearly  $50  billion 
a  year  in  lost  productivity,  increased 
medical  expenses  and  crime.  The  ques- 
tion then  is  not  whether  we  can  afford 
to  reconstitute  the  committee,  but 
whether  we  can  afford  not  to. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Resolution  22.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rahgkl]. 
the  select  committee  has  compUed  an 
impressive  record  of  accomplishment. 
Let  the  committee  continue  its  criti- 
cally Important  work.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Resolution 
22.* 

•  Mr.  OREXN.  Hi.  Speaker,  like  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man Rahgxl,  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control,  I  have  also  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  during  my 
tenure  as  a  U.S.  Representative  fight- 
ing the  battle  against  the  illicit  impor- 
tation and  use  of  illegal  narcotics.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 


mittee I  worked  to  strengthen  regula- 
tions governing  the  flow  of  currency  in 
financial  institutions  in  order  that 
local.  State,  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  could  more  easily  pros- 
ecute those  individuals  involved  in 
laundering  money  gained  from  narcot- 
ics deal»— and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Treasury  Department  will  soon  define 
casinos  as  "financial  institutions." 
placing  them  under  the  same  cash  re- 
strictions as  banks.  As  a  Member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  I  have 
continually  fought  for  increased  funds 
to  combat  the  flow  of  illicit  narcotics 
into  this  coimtry  and  their  use. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  continue  to  increase  its 
commitment  to  ridding  our  country  of 
illegal  drugs  such  as  heroin.  PCP. 
marijuana,  and  cocaine.  At  my  re- 
quest. President  Reagan  identified  the 
Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  Oty.  in 
my  congressional  district,  as  an  area 
worthy  of  increased  Federal  interdic- 
tion and  prosecution  efforts.  I  have 
met  with,  and  I  shall  continue  to  meet 
with,  officials  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Cus- 
toms Service  in  an  effort  to  ensure  an 
efficient  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
Interdiction  efforts.  In  addition,  I  shall 
continue  to  woiii  with  officials  of  the 
Drug  EInforcement  Agency  and  the 
New  York  Police  Department  in  their 
efforts  to  cooperate  on  drug  busts. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  as  I 
have  spent  consideral)le  time  on  these 
efforts.  I  must  report  that  I  oppose 
the  reauthorization  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control.  I  admire  my  good  friend 
from  New  York.  Congressman  Rah  gel. 
and  I  am  proud  that  his  congressional 
district  neighbors  mine.  However, 
select  committees  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  report  bills  to  the  House 
floor.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
better  idea  to  use  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  fund  legislative  projects  which 
the  Congress  can  approve  and  which 
will  lead  directly  to  a  lessening  of  the 
drug  problem  in  the  United  States. 
This  House  should  continue  to  commit 
itself  to  solving  the  drug  problems  in 
the  United  States,  but  we  should  do  so 
in  more  substantive  ways  than  the  re- 
authorization of  this  select  commit- 
tee.* 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lend 
my  full  support  to  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
and  Drug  Abuse.  I  can  think  of  no 
problem  which  undermines  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society  more  than  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  Drug  abuse  is  a 
disease  afflicting  those  at  every  stra- 
tum of  society— It  knows  no  class  dis- 
tinction nor  societal  levels.  It  saps  the 
strength  of  our  young  and  destroys 
many  of  our  most  talented  citizens. 
Drug  abuse  is  a  threat  to  the  basic 
structure  of  our  Nation— economically, 
socially,  and  politically. 


The  statistics  are  alarming;  and  it 
speaks  for  itself:  30  million  Americans 
use  marijuana  regularly.  8-20  million 
are  regular  cocaine  users.  500,000  indi- 
viduals are  heroin  addicts.  1  million 
are  regular  users  of  hallucinogens,  and 
6  million  people  abuse  prescription 
drugs. 

Profits  in  the  sale  of  narcotic  and 
psychotropic  drugs  are  skyrodteting. 
Since  1978,  sales  have  risen  $10  billion 
annually;  and  in  1984.  it  is  estimated 
that  the  retail  illegal  drug  trade  was  a 
$100  billion  industry.  The  impact  of 
this  untaxed.  Illegal  industry  cannot 
be  understated.  It  undermines  our  na- 
tional economy — rfimtntehing  industri- 
al productivity  as  it  breeds  crime,  vio- 
lence, corruption,  and  death. 

In  our  efforts  to  curtaU  the  supply 
and  availability  of  illicit  drugs,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America,  we  have 
upset  drug  kingpins  who  have  declared 
war  on  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agmcy. 
Certainly,  the  April  assassination  of 
Justice  Minister  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla 
of  Colombia  and,  more  recently,  the 
tragic  kidnaping  and  murder  of  DEA 
agent  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar.  are 
Indicative  not  only  of  the  severity  of 
the  drug  problem  but  also  the  danger 
drug  dealers  pose  to  our  law  enforce- 
ment personneL  The  urgency  is  clear. 
This  threat  must  be  dealt  with  expedi- 
tiously. 

All  of  this  makes  the  role  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  even  more  criticaL  The 
select  committee  has  indeed  accom- 
plished a  graftt  deal  in  the  areas  of 
prevention  and  substance  control;  but 
it  must  continue  its  oversight  activi- 
ties, and  monitor  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion and  control  strategies  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  select  committee 
provides  the  proper  forum  in  which 
these  very  strategies  can  be  evaluated 
for  its  effectiveness  in  addressing  the 
drug  escalation,  and  the  mechanism  to 
propose  necessary  recommendations  to 
the  resiiective  committees  for  suitable 
legislation. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  send  a  clear 
message  to  drug  dealers,  pushers,  and 
abusers,  that  illicit  narcotics  will  not 
be  tolerated.  I  ask  for  the  support  of 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
so  that  we  may  continue  oiu-  fight.* 
*  lyfr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  during 
the  98th  Congress.  I  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  reconstitu- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Drugs  continue  to  be  the  major 
source  of  street  crime  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Whether  it's  the  hard 
drugs,  like  heroin  or  cocaine,  or  the 
headshops  selling  pills  and  marijuana 
the  illicit  drug  trade  contributes  to  the 
deterioration  of  America's  communi- 
ties. Just  last  week,  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital faced  a  rash  of  heroin  overdoses 
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which  left  eight  victims  dead  and  sent 
another  14  to  area  hospitals.  The  com- 
mittee's siirvey  of  drug-abuse  showed 
that  young  people  comprise  the  larg- 
est number  of  drug  abusers  in  our  pop- 
ulation. The  levels  of  drug  abuse  In 
the  United  States  are  thought  to  be 
the  highest  in  the  industrialized 
world.  The  select  committee  has  been 
able  to  generate  interest  on  the  part  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  that  drug 
trafficking  is  a  serious  concern  in  the 
XJB.  Congress.  Efforts  to  halt  drug 
trafficking  have  resulted  in  threats 
and  even  death  in  some  cases  to  those 
who  opposed  this  practice  In  their 
country,  like  the  Colombian  Justice 
Minister.  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla  and 
our  own  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration personnel,  Enrique  Camarena 
Salazar  and  his  pilot  Alfredo  Zavala 
Avelar. 

These  incidents  highlight  the  need 
for  a  strong  commitment  to  continue 
the  war  on  drugs.  Reestablishing  the 
select  committee  will  ensure  that  the 
House  retains  its  oversight  capability 
to  comprehensively  address  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  I  administered  a  drug 
rehabilitation  clinic  so  I  know  how 
hard  it  is  for  abusers  to  break  out  of 
the  cycle  of  narcotics  use.  The  Con- 
gress must  do  evenrthing  in  its  power 
to  make  certain  that  additional  victims 
are  not  added  to  the  list  of  drug  ad- 
dicts. I  hope  that  this  Ho«ise  will  send 
a  clear  signal  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  American  citizenry  that 
we  are  committed  to  fighting  drug 
abuse.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  22.« 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  grotmd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  310,  nays 
94.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
27,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  31] 
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D  1520 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Bfr.  Ford  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Cheney  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Schulze  against. 

Mr.  BONKER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay". 

Mr.  UGHTPOOT.  Ms.  MIKUL8KI. 
JAt.  CONTE.  and  Mr.  GINGRICH 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  House  Reso- 
lution 22  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5 
PJf..  THURSDAY.  MARCH  14. 
1985.  TO  FIIiB  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
99 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  until  5  pjn.  Thursday.  March  14. 
1985.  In  which  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill.  HJl.  99.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


and  private  programa  dwignated  to  addreag 
the  problems  of  childhood  and  adoleaoenoe. 
(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  resolution 
■hall  be  <»nstrued  to  limit  or  alter  the  legis- 
lative and  oversight  jtuisdiction  of  any 
standing  (»mmlttee  of  the  House  under  rule 
X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Ret>reaenta- 
Uves. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN. 
YOUTH.  AND  FAMILIES 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  25) 
to  establish  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  25 

Whereas  Congress  finds  that  strong 
family  relaUonships  are  crucial  to  the 
health  and  optimal  development  of  chil- 
dren: 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  sixty- 
four  million  children  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  number  of  children  under  age  ten 
may  increase  by  20  per  centum  in  the  next 
decade: 

Whereas  decisions  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Involving  educatirai.  employment, 
health  and  nutrition,  law  enforcement,  or 
economic  policy  have  a  substantial  effect 
upon  the  well-being  of  American  children 
and  their  families: 

Whereas  a  combination  of  governmental 
and  private  sector  efforts  are  necessary  to 
provide  services  and  support  for  families 
and  chUdnen:  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives 
lacks  the  capacity  to  conduct  comprehensive 
oversi^t  affecting  our  Nation's  children, 
youth,  and  families:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved.  Ttutt  there  is  hereby  established 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "select  com- 
mittee"). 

ruMCTiom 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  not 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction.  The  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  authority— 

(1)  to  conduct  a  cimtinuhig  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  snd  families.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  income  maintenance,  health  (in- 
cluding medical  and  child  development  re- 
search), nutrition,  education,  welfare,  em- 
ployment, and  recreation: 

(2)  to  study  the  use  of  all  practical  means 
and  methods  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  public  and  private  programs  and 
IMlicles  which  will  assist  American  children 
and  youth  In  taking  a  full  part  In  national 
life  and  becoming  productive  citlsens:  and 

(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  encour- 
age the  coordination  of  both  governmental 


APFOniTMKirr  sm  MBfBnsHiP 
Sk.  3.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  no  more  than  thirty  Members 
of  Uie  House,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  and  one  of  whom  he  shall  desig- 
nate as  chairman. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Members"  shall  include  any  Representa- 
tive in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commission- 
er to.  the  House  of  Representatives. 
AOTROurr  Am  raoccstTRSs 
Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  imder  this  tesolutkm  the 
■elect  committee  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing any  Commonwealth  or  possession  there- 
of, or  elsewhere,  whether  the  House  Is  in 
session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and 
to  hold  such  bearings  ss  it  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  clauses  1,  2,  and  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shaU  apply  to  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
applicabiUty  of  clause  2(i)  of  nile  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  select  committee. 

AOIOinSTaATIVK  paovtsiORS 
Sic.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  adopticHi  of  ex- 
pense resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rtiles  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  select  committee  may  incur 
expenses  in  connection  with  Its  duties  imder 
this  resolution. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
resolution,  the  select  committee  Is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  appoint,  either  on  a  permanent 
basis  or  as  experts  or  consultants,  such  staff 
as  the  select  committee  considers  necessary: 

(2)  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  staffs  of 
those  committees  of  the  House  from  which 
Members  have  been  selected  for  member- 
ship on  the  select  committee; 

(3)  to  preacrllw  the  duties  and  responsibU- 
ities  of  such  staff: 

(4)  to  fix  the  compoisation  of  such  staff 
at  a  single  per  «nnm«  gross  rate  which  does 
not  exceed  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  as 
in  effect  from  time  to  time,  of  level  V  of  the 
Executive  SchediUe  in  section  S316  of  titie  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(5)  to  terminate  the  emplosmient  of  any 
such  staff  as  the  select  committee  considers 
appropriate:  and 

(6)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  of  its  staff  for  travel,  subsist- 
enoe,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  for  the  select  commit- 
tee, other  than  expenses  in  connection  with 
any  meeting  of  the  select  committee  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

KKPOHTS  AHS  RCCOBOS 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
report  to  the  House  as  soon  as  practicable 
during  the  present  Congress,  the  results  of 
its  Investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble. 

(b)  Any  such  report  which  is  made  when 
the  House  Is  not  In  session  shall  be  fUed 
with  the  Cleiit  of  the  House. 


(c>  Any  such  report  shall  be  referred  to 
the  committee  or  committees  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  thereof. 

(d)  The  records,  files,  and  msterisls  of  the 
select  committee  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Clei^  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHEAT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rboobo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  CMr.  WhbatI 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  mj^self  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  25 
establishes  a  House  Select  Committee 
on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families.  It  is 
a  matter  of  original  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  as  a  privi- 
leged resolution,  is  now  being  consid- 
ered in  the  House  imder  the  1-hour 
rule. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temporary  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies which  would  have  no  legislative  Ju- 
risdiction. The  resolution  is  identical 
to  House  Resolution  16.  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  February  2. 
1983  by  a  vote  of  312  to  69. 

House  Resolution  25  conforms  to  the 
language  of  the  model  resolution  ap- 
pearing in  "Guidelines  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Select  Committees."  a  sub- 
committee print  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  The  resolution  pro- 
poses a  select  committee  to  be  (im- 
posed of  no  more  than  30  Members  of 
the  House  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  and  one  wh<Hn  the  Speaker 
shall  designate  as  chairman. 

To  ensure  that  the  select  committee 
will  operate  under  the  same  provisions 
which  apply  to  all  standing  commit- 
tees under  clauses  1,  2.  and  3  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, these  clauses  are  made 
applicable  to  the  select  committee. 
Clauses  1,  2.  and  3  of  House  rule  XI 
relate  to  procedures  for  committees, 
adoption  of  written  rules,  committee 
meetings,  committee  records,  quorum 
requirements,  travel  limitations,  and 
broadcasting  of  committee  hearings. 

The  resolution  provides  the  custom- 
ary authority  to  the  select  committee 
to  sit.  act,  and  hold  hearings.  The  au- 
thority would  be  granted  without 
regard  to  whether  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, has  adjourned  or  has  recessed, 
and  without  geographic  limitation. 
The  select  committee  would,  of  course, 
be  prohibited  from  sitting  while  the 
House  is  considering  a  measure  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
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Houae  Resolution  35  further  author- 
ises the  select  committee  to  Incur  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  its  duties 
subject  to  the  adoption  of  expense  res- 
olutions as  required  by  clause  5  of  rule 
XI  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  No  funds 
for  the  activities  of  the  select  commit- 
tee would  be  available  except  by 
House  approval  of  a  fimding  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Under  the  resolution,  the  select  com- 
mittee is  directed  to  report  to  the 
House  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its 
Investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  report  will  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  commit- 
tees having  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families  was 
first  authorized  in  the  97th  Congress 
when  House  Resolution  421  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
adopted  by  the  House  by  voice  vote  on 
September  29.  1982.  Due  to  time  con- 
straints, no  Members  were  appointed 
and  no  funds  were  authorized  for  Its 
activities  in  the  97th  Congress.  The 
select  committee  was  reauthorized  for 
the  98th  Congress  when  House  Reso- 
lution 16  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  adopted  by  the 
House  on  February  2.  1983.  After 
adoption,  the  Speaker  appointed  25 
Members  to  serve  on  the  select  com- 
mittee during  the  98th  Congress.  The 
select  committee  conunenced  oper- 
ations in  April  1983. 

The  select  committee  was  estab- 
lished to  conduct  continuing,  compre- 
hensive studies  of  the  problems  affect- 
ing children,  youth,  and  families:  to 
encourage  the  development  of  public 
and  private  programs  and  policies 
which  will  assist  American  children  In 
becoming  productive  citizens;  and  to 
develop  policies  that  will  encourage 
the  coordination  of  both  governmental 
and  private  programs  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  childhood  and 
adolescence. 

Since  April  1983,  the  select  commit- 
tee has  held  25  hearings,  conducted  11 
site  visits  and  Issued  5  reports.  The  in- 
formation and  analysis  contained  in 
the  hearing  transcripts  and  committee 
reports  have  become  a  valued  resource 
for  Members  of  Congress,  Government 
agencies,  and  the  public. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
select  committee  Jurisdiction  of  Issues 
affecting  children,  youth,  and  their 
families  was  shared  by  13  of  22  stand- 
ing House  committees.  There  was  no 
single  committee  charged  with  identi- 
fying and  developing  comprehensive 
programs  and  policies  concerning  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  The  select 
committee  has  proven  to  be  a  viable 
mechanism  in  assisting  Members  to 
develop  comprehensive  programs  and 


policies  Involving  American  families 
and  children. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  the  select 
committee  will  continue  Its  factfinding 
and  resource  functions.  Issues  to  be 
examined  include  substance  abuse  and 
the  family,  tax  policy,  child  care,  and 
families  under  stress. 

House  Resolution  25  has  228  cospon- 
sors  in  the  House— Democratic  and 
Republican,  conservative  and  liberal. 
House  support  is  mirrored  by  broad- 
based  support  from  public  and  private 
organizations  across  the  country.  More 
than  100  national.  State,  and  local 
groups  have  endorsed  House  Resolu- 
Uon25. 

Mr.  Speaker,  decisions  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  involving 
education,  employment,  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  so  forth,  significantly  impact 
upon  the  64  million  children  in  this 
country  and  their  families.  The  select 
committee  will  aid  the  House  in  con- 
ducting a  comprehensive  oversight  of 
these  issues.  House  Resolution  25  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  25 
renews  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren. Touth.  and  Families  for  the  99th 
Congress. 

The  resolution  requires  the  SpesJier 
to  appoint  30  members  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  would  have  no  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction,  but  would  study 
and  review  the  problems  of  children, 
youth,  and  families,  and  develop  poli- 
cies to  encourage  coordination  of  Gov- 
ernment and  private  programs  de- 
signed to  address  these  problems. 

Funding  for  the  committee,  expect- 
ed to  be  almost  $1.5  million  during  the 
99th  Congress,  would  be  subject  to  the 
adoption  of  a  separate  resolution  from 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  Select  Committee  On  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families  held  25 
hearings,  conducted  11  visits  to  day 
care  and  coiuueling  centers,  and 
Issued  5  reports. 

Judging  by  the  scope  of  the  commit- 
tee's work,  including  the  fact  that 
they  heard  from  over  300  witnesses.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  committee  has 
made  good  on  its  promise  to  conduct 
comprehensive  oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]. 

a  1530 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 
for  many  reasons,  the  most  primary  of 
which  is  simply  because  it  is  the  only 
committee  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  looking  at  the  family  as  a 


whole.  It  is  also  the  only  single  com- 
mittee currently  constituted  that  is  ca- 
pable of  carrying  out  such  a  charge, 
not  because  the  other  committeea  do 
not  consider  it  necessary,  but  because 
the  present  structure  of  the  House 
coomilttee  system  makes  that  impossi- 
ble. 

Legislative  responsibility  for  pro- 
grams affecting  families  is  currently 
shared  by  13  standing  committees,  the 
focus  of  which  are  Jurisdlctionally  lim- 
ited, and  must  be  kept  narrow  in  order 
to  accomplish  their  agenda.  Yet  prob- 
lems experienced  by  families  do  not 
come  neatly  divided  into  parts  labeled 
"Education  and  Labor,"  "Energy  and 
Commerce."  or  "Ways  and  Means." 
The  problems  Identified  by  and  par- 
celed out  among  our  standing  commit- 
tees are  not  so  easy  to  separate  from 
each  other  when  examined  within  the 
context  of  the  families  where  those 
problems  exist. 

Child  abuse.  Juvenile  delinquency, 
drug  abuse,  adolescent  pregnaiu;y,  low 
birth  weight,  unemployment,  divorce, 
welfare  dependency— they  are  all 
interrelated,  yet  prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
children.  Youth,  and  Families,  no 
single  entity  in  this  House  had  the 
ability  to  puU  all  these  elements  to- 
gether and  study  them  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  family  is  the  most 
important  institution  in  society.  Fur- 
ther, I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
it  is  irreplaceable.  We'll  never  devise 
any  program  or  be  able  to  spend 
enough  money  to  take  its  place.  But 
sometimes  it  seems  that  Congress  for- 
gets this  fact. 

Just  lately,  the  problems  of  family 
violence,  child  abuse,  day  care,  and 
teen  suicide  have  come  into  national 
prominence.  If  Congress  addresses 
these  issues  in  the  same  manner  it  has 
handled  others,  can  we  honestly  say 
that  we  expect  the  problems  to  de- 
crease? If  we  treat  children  as  if  they 
have  no  parents,  parents  as  if  they 
don't  have  primary  responsibility  for 
their  children,  and  husbands  and 
wives  as  if  they  were  Just  two  people 
living  together.  wiU  we  really  treat  the 
problems  families  experience,  or  Just 
treat  the  symptoms  of  them? 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
minority,  during  the  98th  Congress, 
members  of  the  select  committee 
worked  to  put  the  pieces  of  the  family 
back  together  again.  We  don't  want  to 
Just  keep  treating  the  sjrmptoms,  we 
want  to  do  something  about  the  basic 
cause  of  the  problem  itself.  But  we 
have  to  understand  those  problems 
first.  We  held  hearings  in  the  98th 
Congress  on  paternal  absence,  on  child 
abuse,  on  adolescent  pregnancy,  and 
on  the  public/private  partnership  that 
exists  throughout  this  country  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  children,  youth,  and 
families.  We  approached  these  sub- 
jects from  a  family  perspective,  in  a 


manner  for  which  our  committee  is 
uniquely  suited.  Our  efforts  were  re- 
warded with  the  discovery  of  facts 
which  a  committee  dominated  by  the 
discussion  of  legislation  and  Federal 
programs  could  well  have  passed  over. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
select  committee  plans  for  the  99th 
Congress.  In  our  presentation  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to 
Justify  our  budget  request,  we  have 
listed  a  number  of  goals  for  1985,  in- 
cluding: 

1.  Leam  more  about  maxlmMng  public/ 
privAte  partnerships  for  funUies  and  chil- 
dren, including  those  who  run  major  philan- 
thropic institutions: 

2.  Investigate  the  effects  of  alcoholism 
and  substance  abuse  on  all  members  of  the 
family,  and  the  family  as  a  unit; 

3.  Stemming  from  our  exhaustive  hearings 
on  child  care,  talie  a  more  In-depth  look  at 
the  impact  of  different  tax  policies  on  fami- 
lies, and  examine  the  potential  for  providing 
special  protection  for  new  parents  through 
private  employers'  leave  and  other  person- 
nel policies; 

4.  Look  at  families  under  particular  stress: 
Rural  families,  famiUes  with  disabled  chil- 
dren, military  families,  families  with  other 
occupational  stresses  including  police  and 
firefighters'  families: 

5.  Review  wluit  is  known  from  research 
about  what  it  takes  to  make  families  "suc- 
cessful". 

We  do  not  want  to  confine  our  inves- 
tigation simply  into  the  problems  that 
families  experience;  we  want  to  look  at 
model  families.  We  want  to  look  at 
successful  models  and  see  what  makes 
good  families  work  and  see  if  we  can 
transfer  some  of  our  lessons. 

I  look  forward  to  taking  on  this  work 
in  the  99th  Congress.  I  believe  that 
the  select  committee  is  capable  of 
making  some  unique  and  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  deliberations  of  the 
standing  committees.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  many  changes,  in  both  Gov- 
ernment and  society  as  a  whole.  We 
are  questioning  a  lot  of  the  assump- 
tions on  which  Government  programs 
have  been  run  for  a  couple  of  decades. 
I  believe  that  the  select  committee  can 
help  us  come  up  with  some  better 
ideas,  as  they  relate  to  our  children, 
youth,  and  families. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  select  committee  in  the  98th 
Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  25  to  reauthorize 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress. I  ask  for  the  support  of  the 
entire  House. 

In  1983,  when  the  House  established 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families,  it  did  so  because 
of  very  strong  bipartisan  commitment 
to  the  concerns  of  children  and  their 
families.  At  that  time,  there  was  no 


fonun  within  Congress  to  address 
solely  the  particular  and  critical  needs 
of  America's  children,  youth,  and  fam- 
ilies. By  creating  this  committee.  Con- 
gress took  a  major  step  forward  in 
solving  that  problem. 

That  bipartisan  support  stiU  exists 
today,  and  so  do  the  special  needs  of 
our  children  and  our  families.  As  we 
begin  our  99th  Congress,  228  Members 
of  Congress  have  Joined  as  coeponsors 
of  House  Resolution  25,  to  reconsti- 
tute the  select  committee. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by— and  grate- 
ful for— the  endorsement  of  over  100 
organizations,  representing  religious, 
law  enforcement,  health,  nutrition, 
education,  child  welfare,  chUd  advoca- 
cy, and  disability  rights  groups.  A  par- 
tial listing  of  these  organizations  fol- 
lows: 

OaOAHIZATIOIfS  ENDORSmO  HOUSB 

RasoLunoM  35  (Paxtiai.  Lismc) 

Action  for  ChUd  Protection. 

Alabama  Council  on  Human  Relations. 
Inc. 

American  Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  Association  for  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

American  Baptist  Churches.  USA. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Camping  Association. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

American  Fotmdatlon  for  the  Blind.  Inc. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Jewish  Conunittee. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Red  Cron. 

The  American  Sociological  Association. 

American  Youth  Work  Center  (formerly 
NaUonal  Youth  Work  Alliance). 

Association  for  Children  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues,  Inc. 

Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Boys  Clubs  of  America. 

Bread  for  the  World. 

Camp  Fire,  Inc. 

Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 

Center  for  the  Development  of  Non- 
Formal  Education. 

The  Center  for  Early  Adolescence. 

Center  for  Public  Advocacy  Research. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  PoUcy. 

ChUd  and  Family  Services  (Knoxville, 
TN). 

Child  Care  Action  Campaign. 

Child  Development  Programs  Advisory 
Committee,  State  of  California. 

Child  Welfare  League. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

The  Children's  Foimdation. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan. 

Children's  Hospital.  National  Medical 
Center. 

Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Comprehensive  Community  Child  Care. 

Covenant  House  Under  21  (New  York, 
NY). 

Day  Care  Council  of  New  York,  Inc. 

District  of  Columbia  Action  for  Foster 
Children.  Inc. 

The  Edna  A.  Hill  Child  Development  Lab- 
oratory Preschools.  Department  of  Human 


Development  and  Family  Life.  University  of 


The  Family  Resource  Coalition. 

Family  Servioe  America. 

norence  CrittenUm  Servieea. 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 

Friends  A— ociatlon  for  C^are  and  Protec- 
tion of  Children. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America.  Inc. 

Oirl  Scouts. 

Greater  Kansas  City.  BCissouri  Affiliate, 
National  Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute. 

Greater  Minneapolis  Day  Care  Associa- 
tion. 

Health  Security  Action  CoundL 

Homes  for  Children  (Parte  Ridge,  IL). 

Institute  For  The  Community  As  Ex- 
tended Family. 

International  Association  of  Pupil  Person- 
nel Workers,  Inc. 

Iowa's  Children's  and  Family  Services. 

Jack  and  Jill  of  America  Foundation. 

Jewish  ChUd  Care  Aaaodation  of  New 
York. 

Jewish  Children's  Regional  Servioe  of 
Jewish  Children's  Hmne  (New  Orleans,  LA). 

Los  Angeles  Roundtable  for  ChUdren. 

Lutheran  CouncU  in  the  USA. 

March  of  Dimes. 

Minnesota  Association  of  Voluntary  Social 
Servioe  Agencies. 

The  National  Assembly  of  National  Volun- 
tary Health  and  Social  Welfare  Organisa- 
tions. Inc. 

National  Association  for  ChUd  Care  Man- 
agement. 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children. 

National  Association  of  Cbildroi's  Hospi- 
tals and  Related  Institutions. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals. 

National  Association  of  Social  Woricers, 
Inc. 

National  Black  ChUd  Development  Insti- 
tute, Inc. 

NaUonal  Center  for  Clinical  Infant  Pro- 
grams. 

NaUonal  ChUd  Abuse  Coalition. 

NaUonal  CoaliUon  of  Advocates  for  Stu- 
dents. 

The  NaUonal  Collaboration  for  Youth. 

NaUonal  Conunittee  for  Citizens  in  Educa- 
Uon. 

NaUonal  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
ChUd  Abuse. 

NaUonal  C^onference  of  CathoUc  Char- 
ities. 

The  NaUonal  Oinsortium  For  ChUd 
Mental  Health  Services. 

NaUonal  C^imcU  of  Jewish  Women. 

NaUonal  CouncU  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Coiut  Judges  (Reno,  Nev.) 

National  Crime  Prevention  CoundL 

NaUonal  EducaUon  Association. 

The  NaUonal  Exchange  Club  FoundaUon 
for  the  PrevenUon  of  Child  Abuse. 

The  NaUonal  FederaUon  of  Business  and 
Professional  Womra's  Clubs.  Inc.  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

NaUonal  Head  Start  AasociaUon. 

National  Nutritional  Foods  AssoclaUon. 

The  National  PTA. 

The  National  Sodety  for  ChUdren  and 
AdiUts  with  Autism. 

National  Women's  PoUUcal  Caucus. 

The   Ohio   Association  of   ChUd   Caring 
Agendes,  Inc. 
Ohio  Perinatal  AssodaUon. 
Oklahoma  Institute  for  Child  Advocacy. 
Orange  County  (CA).  Association  for  the 
EducaUon  of  Toung  ChUdren. 
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The  Psrent  Connection.  Inc. 

Philadelphia  ChUd  Ouldmnce  Clinic. 

Pioneer  Women/Na'ainat 

Presbyterian  Church  (UAA.) 

Project  on  Eqtial  Education  Rights. 

St.  Mary's  County  Oovemment  (Md.) 

Society  for  Nutrition  Education  (OalUand. 
CalUomla) 

Society  for  Research  In  Child  Develop- 
ment. 

South  Carolina  Perinatal  Association. 

State  of  Wisconsin.  Department  of  Health 
and  Social  Services. 

Statewide  Genetics  Services  Network 
Project.  University  of  Wisconsin— Madison. 

United  Church  Board  for  Homeland  Min- 
istries. 

The  United  Methodist  Children's  Home. 

The  United  Methodist  Church.  General 
Board  of  Church  and  Society. 

United  Methodist  Women's  Division. 

WAIP.  Inc.  (NT) 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women.  Inc. 

Winooakl  Youth  Development  Conunis- 
slon  (Vt.) 

YWCA  of  the  USA.  National  Board. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

Michigan  Association  of  ChUdren's  Alli- 
ances. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

This  continued  expression  of  sup- 
port by  my  colleagues  has  reinforced 
my  belief  that  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try's children  and  their  families  are 
very  real.  And  that  we.  in  the  Con- 
gress, recognize  our  obligation  to  re- 
spond to  those  needs  in  order  to  assure 
a  more  secure  future  for  America's 
children. 

What  Members  know  to  be  true  in 
their  own  districts,  we  have  learned  to 
be  true  throughout  the  entire  country: 
Social  and  economic  forces.  In  con- 
jimction  with  governmental  decisions, 
have  changed  greatly  the  way  children 
are  being  raised.  These  forces  have 
caused  greater  stress  on  families  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reduced  the  supports 
available  to  enable  many  famJlies  to 
cope. 

In  my  opinion,  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Members  and  the  public 
and  private  institutions  who  provide 
services  to  children  and  their  families 
is  also  in  response  to  the  select  com- 
mittee's work  over  the  last  2  years. 

In  1983.  Congress  charged  the  select 
committee  with  three  f  imctlons: 

First,  to  conduct  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive study  and  review  of  the 
problems  of  children,  youth,  and  fami- 
lies: 

Second,  to  study  the  use  of  all  prac- 
ticable means  and  methods  of  encour- 
aging the  development  of  public  and 
private  programs  and  policies  which 
will  assist  American  children  and 
youth  in  taking  a  full  part  in  national 
life  and  becoming  productive  citizens: 
and 

Third,  to  develop  policies  that  would 
encourage  the  coordination  of  both 
governmental  and  private  programs 
designed  to  address  the  problems  of 
childhood  and  adolescence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  2  years, 
the  select  committee  has  adhered  to 


these  instructions  and  has  compiled 
siixilficantly  with  all  three. 

Since  the  committee  began  operat- 
ing in  April  1983.  we  have  held  2S 
hearings,  conducted  11  site  vtsits.  and 
issued  5  reports.  We  have  heard  from 
over  300  witnesses,  including  parents 
and  children,  service  providers.  State 
and  local  elected  officials,  business  and 
labor  leaders,  church  and  voluntary 
sector  representatives,  and  the  very 
best  researchers  that  this  country  has 
to  offer. 

Our  first  year  was  basically  one  of 
factfinding,  taking  a  one-time,  reglon- 
by-reglon  snapshot  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  changes  af- 
fecting American  families  today.  The 
extensive  information  base  established 
during  this  period  and  the  work  of  our 
task  forces  on  prevention  strategies, 
crisis  intervention,  and  economic  secu- 
rity, have  added  immeasurably  to  our 
understanding  of  the  problems  fami- 
lies and  children  face  today. 

Building  on  our  early  findings,  the 
committee  devoted  much  of  its  second 
year  to  a  bipartisan  national  Initiative 
on  child  care.  This  initiative  culminat- 
ed in  a  comprehensive  report.  "Fami- 
lies and  Child  Care:  Improving  the  Op- 
tions," containing  specific  policy  rec- 
ommendations. This  report  was  signed 
by  every  member  of  the  committee. 

Throughout  our  efforts,  the  partici- 
pation of  committee  members  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  has  been  high,  the  dialog  seri- 
ous, and  the  product  very  fruitful. 

We  have  become  a  resource  to  other 
committees  and  to  congressional  of- 
fices, providing  credible,  clear  and 
crosscutting  information,  and  enhanc- 
ing—not duplicating— their  attention 
to  issues  affecting  children  and  fami- 
lies. We  have  become  a  resource  as 
well  to  the  public  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  these  issues. 

As  serious  as  some  of  the  problems 
are  that  the  select  committee  has  ad- 
dressed, we  know  that  many  communi- 
ties have  developed  successful  ap- 
proaches to  mitigating— and  even  pre- 
venting—the very  family-related  prob- 
lems which  many  policymakers  in  this 
body  have  foimd  so  troublesome.  In 
our  own  bipartisan  efforts,  we.  too. 
have  found  common  ground  for  for- 
mulating and  Improving  policies  for 
children  and  families. 

We  have  an  opportunity  and  an  obli- 
gation to  continue  our  efforts.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  House  Resolution  2S. 

ISx.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make 
two  points  based  on  the  comments 
that  the  gentleman  has  made. 

One.  you  came  to  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  as  a  result  of  coming  we 


were  able  to  pull  together  more  than 
20  various  organizations  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas  that  have  some  direction 
that  they  want  to  take  on  trying  to 
provide  services  In  this  very  needed 
area,  but  it  was  terribly  disjointed,  one 
not  knowing  what  the  other  was 
doing. 

We  had  a  very  successful  breakfast, 
and  as  a  result  of  that,  we  now  have  a 
better  coordinated  effort  in  our  State 
in  trying  to  develop  and  render  these 
services.  I  say  that  as  a  matter  of 
record  to  the  other  Members  of  the 
House.  They  can  do  the  same  thing  in 
their  States  and  they  can  make  sure 
those  services  are  rendered  in  a  better 
fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  would 
jrield  further,  made  another  excellent 
point. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  One  of  the  areas  that  the 
gentleman  has  identified  is  the  area  of 
child  care  and  the  tax  credits. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [BCr. 
DxntBtH].  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mnxat]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mnxn]. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
area  of  child  care  and  tax  credits,  I 
have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  over- 
sight subcommittee  on  which  I  serve 
to  start  working  with  your  staff,  if  we 
are  reauthorized,  so  that  we  can  start 
talcing  the  reports  and  developing 
them  into  legislative  enactments.  And 
to  also  show  the  Importance  there,  if 
you  would  take  a  look  at  this  year's 
budget  that  has  been  submitted  by  the 
President,  you  will  see  that  area  of  tax 
credits  is  something  that  he  is  even  in- 
terested in. 

So  for  those  people  who  have  voted 
against  the  other  two  committees  be- 
cause they  say  that  the  committee 
cannot  work  easily,  this  is  an  excep- 
tion. It  is  one  where  the  quality  is 
high  and  the  coordination  is  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  yes  vote  for 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  service  on  behalf  of 
children  and  families  on  the  commit- 
tee and  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  Just  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  this  is  a  very  rare  op- 
portunity, given  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee,  because  this  is  the 
only  committee  in  the  entire  Congress 
where  each  and  every  day  our  only 
business  is  children  and  their  families. 
It  is  not  natural  gas.  it  is  not  tax 
policy,  it  is  not  transportation,  it  is  not 
highwajrs:  it  is  children  and  the  fami- 


Ues  in  which  they  Uve.  I  think  that 
has  been  recognized  in  the  editorial 
support  for  this  committee,  in  the  sup- 
port by  the  Members,  and  in  the  sup- 
port by  religious  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations outside  which  have  looked  at 
this  committee  as  a  catalyst  for  bring- 
ing together  a  very  diverse  group  of 
people  and  providing  a  comprehensive 
review  of  subject  matters  that  would 
never  otherwise  be  attended  to  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  and  pas- 
sage of  House  Resolution  25. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  "^ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Bfr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  should  be  reauthorized.  I 
have  served  on  this  committee  since  its 
inception  In  1983.  I  have  found  it  to 
provide  a  timely  and  effective  mecha- 
nism for  Congress  to  leam  the  facets 
and  assess  efforts  nationwide  at  ad- 
dressing the  multitude  of  problems  af- 
flicting our  families  and  youth. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
select  committee,  no  single  congres- 
sional committee  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  complex  and  diverse  issues 
affecting  American  families  and  their 
children.  At  least  13  of  the  22  House 
standing  committees  share  Jurisdiction 
over  these  subjects.  I  cannot  visualize 
a  better  vehicle  for  a  comprehensive 
analysis  than  the  select  committee. 
The  ultimate  service  of  the  select  com- 
mittee will  be  to  bring  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  standing  com- 
mittees for  their  consideration. 

I  said  the  formation  of  the  select 
committee  was  timely.  Coinciding  with 
its  creation  has  been  an  escalation  of 
public  awareness  of  the  dark  side  of 
growing  up:  Prostitution,  pregnancies, 
and  suicides.  The  recent  deluge  of  re- 
ports of  child  molestation  and  child 
abuse  which  have  become  daily  occur- 
rences in  the  media,  was  virtually  un- 
known until  Just  a  few  yean  ago. 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  the  facts 
come  out  about  this  fundamental  seg- 
ment of  our  population  and  your 
select  committee  devoted  Its  first  2 
years  to  building  a  data  base  on 
changes  in  the  American  family.  But 
more  than  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee hearings  provide  an  essential 
soiuce  of  Information  on  prevention 
which  will  be  the  test  of  our  success. 

The  good  news  is  that  a  lot  of  com- 
mitted people  are  devoting  their  ener- 
gies to  the  problems  of  youth  and  fam- 
ilies. It  is  important  that  we  recognize 
the  hundreds  of  organizations,  public 
and  private,  around  the  country  who 
look  to  the  work  of  this  select  commit- 
tee to  bring  into  focus  their  works  and 
efforts.  I  received  many  letters  from 
orguilzations  within  my  congressional 
district,  as  well  as  throughout  New 
York  SUte,  who  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  select  committee  and  are  in  sup- 
port of  its  reauthorization. 


The  agenda  for  the  coming  year  is 
full  of  hearings  on  exciting  and  major 
children  and  family  issues  including 
among  others:  Families  and  substance 
abuse,  families  and  Federal  taxes,  pa- 
rental leave  policies,  special  problems 
among  military  families,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  for  low-income 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  support  the  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
Ues. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  SCHHQgPIRl. 

Mrs.  SCHROE33ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  25.  which 
reauthorizes  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  I  served  as  the 
chair  of  the  task  force  on  economic  se- 
curity of  the  select  committee,  so  I 
have  been  involved  with  the  work  of 
the  select  committee  since  its  incep- 
tion. During  its  first  term  of  oper- 
ation, the  select  committee  conducted 
a  number  of  hearings  which  assisted  in 
focusing  the  attention  of  Congress  on 
the  condition  of  American  children 
and  their  families,  and  on  the  ways  in 
which  our  legi^tive  authority  can  be 
used  to  assist  and  strengthen  them. 

The  topics  covered  such  subjects  as 
the  consequences  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment for  the  families  of  the  un- 
employed and  an  exploration  of  pri- 
vate and  public  sector  approaches  to 
chUdcare. 

There  are  some  Members  who  ques- 
tion the  need  for  a  separate  body 
within  this  House  which  can  devote 
specialized  expertise  to  issue  affecting 
children  and  families.  I  urge  them  to 
examine  House  Report  98-1195,  which 
reviews  the  activities  of  the  select 
committee  in  the  98th  Congress.  I  en- 
courage them  to  read  the  26  printed 
hearings  and  committee  reports  which 
are  the  record  of  those  activities. 

I  ask  them  to  explain  to  me  the  im- 
importance  of  the  issues  to  be  consid- 
ered by  my  own  task  force  this  session, 
such  as  the  impact  of  the  various  tax 
reform  bills  on  families  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  problems  facing  the  3.7 
million  people  who  are  members  of 
U.a  military  families. 

It  is  especially  critical  that  Congress 
understand  how  the  tax  reform  bills 
will  affect  families.  Unfortunately, 
over  the  past  30  years  Congress  has 
not  generally  taken  families  into  ac- 
count when  making  changes  to  the  tax 
code.  Corporations  have  been  the 
main  benefactors  of  previous  tax 
reform  proposals. 

As  a  result,  the  share  of  Federal  rev- 
enues received  from  corporations  has 
declined  from  26.5  percent  of  revenues 
in  1950  to  6.2  percent  in  1983.  In  con- 
trast, the  percentage  of  revenues  from 
indlvldualB  has  increased.  From  39.9 
percent  in  1950  to  48.1  percent  in  1983. 


In  1980,  a  family  of  four  at  the  pover- 
ty line  paid  $462  in  Federal  income 
and  payroll  taxes,  but  in  1984  that 
same  family  paid  $1,079. 

Those  individuals,  though,  are  not 
Just  paying  that  money  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  They  are  paying  money 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  support 
their  own  families.  And  that  cost  is 
high.  According  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  1984  the  aver- 
age cost  of  raising  a  child  to  age  18  in 
an  urban  area  was:  $95,846  if  you  lived 
in  the  West;  $93,796  if  you  lived  in  the 
South;  $90,958  if  you  Uved  in  the 
Northeast:  and  $86,295  if  you  Uved  in 
the  Midwest. 

If  you  lived  in  a  rural  area,  it  was 
higher  $100,008  for  boys  and  $100,295 
for  girls.  Children  are  our  investment 
for  the  future.  Our  Tax  Code  should 
reflect  this. 

Funilies  have  been  faring  badly 
under  the  Tax  Code.  Congress  should 
reco^iize  this  and  take  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  provide  them  with  redress  as  it 
undertakes  the  task  of  reviding  the 
tax  ssrstem.  I  hope  that  the  efforts  of 
my  task  force  will  assist  them  in  this 
goaL 

The  record  is  clear  that  the  select 
committee  has  indeed  fulfilled  its 
mandate  "to  enhance  significantly  the 
capacity  of  Congress  to  conduct  com- 
prehensive oversight  on  issues  affect- 
ing children,  youth,  and  families". 

Please  Join  with  me  now  in  passing 
the  resolution  before  us  so  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  can  continue  its  urgent 
woriL 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUewcman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Mabtih]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, putting  on  the  cap  of  the  resident 
curmudgeon,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
talk  about  the  Select  Ccnnmittee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families.  I  have 
children,  I  have  families,  and  I  lost  my 
youth  here  working  on  the  budget  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  recognize  that  decent  people  with 
decent  goals  are  Involved  in  all  these 
select  committees.  In  fact,  they  sound 
so  wonderful  everyone  has  to  be  for 
them— Select  Committee  on  Hunger, 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  and 
on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families. 

But  granted  that  there  is  passage  of 
information,  granted  that  Members  re- 
ceive testimony  that  may  be  useful, 
what  else  do  they  do?  Well,  they  cost 
money.  They  cost  $3  million  a  year, 
and  they  grow.  They  create  paper, 
reams  and  piles  of  it,  and  reports,  re- 
grettably unread,  and  they  provide 
staff  Jobs,  about  100  of  them,  and  that 
is  growing,  too.  We  have  another  line 
on  all  of  our  stationery,  and  we  have 
more  chairmanshijis  and  ranking 
members. 

They  do  not  provide  legislation,  and 
in  that  sense  at  some  point  we  have  to 
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stop.  They  have  overlapping  functions; 
8  lei^atlve  committees  deal  with 
hunger,  8  legislative  committees  deal 
with  narcotics,  and  11  or  12  deal  with 
children  and  families. 

I  thinlc  it  is  appropriate  that  Con- 
gress loolc  at  its  own  house.  Of  course, 
one  is  for  better  families;  of  course, 
one  is  for  narcotics  abuse  control:  of 
course,  one  is  opposed  to  hunger.  But 
how  are  we  going  to  leave  and  go 
home  and  talk  about  cutting  deficits 
and  then  say,  "But.  of  course,  we  are 
not  going  to  start  here,  we  will  contin- 
ue these."  It  is  not  a  goal  that  anyone 
will  disagree  with.  But  it  is  what  we 
are  doing,  which  is  kidding  ourselves 
and  ultimately  kidding  the  American 
people. 

So  putting  on  my  curmudgeon  hat,  I 
say  vote  no. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  [Mrs.  Boocs]. 

Mrs.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  25,  reau- 
thorizing the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  this  special  panel 
and  to  chair  its  task  force  on  crisis 
intervention.  While  I  have  long  been 
concerned  about  issues  affecting  chil- 
dren and  families,  and  committed  to 
finding  solutions  for  the  problems 
they  face,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
outpouring  of  support  tliat  has  greet- 
ed this  committee  during  hearings 
here  in  Washington,  and  aroimd  the 
country.  The  need  for  a  forum  to  ad- 
dress the  complex  and  crosscutting 
nature  of  issues  facing  American  fami- 
lies today  has  been  evidence  over  and 
over  again  in  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses at  our  hearings,  by  the  audi- 
ences who  attend  those  hearings,  and 
by  the  communication  in  letters  and 
through  personal  contact  of  hundreds 
of  groups  and  thousands  of  individ- 
uals. 

What  we  have  learned  from  this  spe- 
cial rapport  with  American  families, 
and  those  who  serve  them,  is  that  the 
demographic  trends  of  the  past  25 
years  have  wrought  dramatic  changes 
in  the  structure  of  families  today. 
Over  50  percent  of  aU  children  are 
now  raised  in  families  where  both  par- 
ents work,  or  the  only  parent  present 
works.  One  Is  five  households  is 
headed  by  women  and  one-half  of  all 
women  with  children  under  5  now 
worlc 

These  changes  are  occurring  along- 
side fluctuations  in  the  economy  and 
alongside  shifting  Federal  budget  pri- 
orities. The  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families  is  the  one 
place  in  the  Congress  where  we  can 
learn  how  families  are  faring  in  the 
face  of  these  interacting  forces,  and 
what  solutions  have  been  devised,  or 
can  be  devised,  to  ameliorate  damag- 
ing effects. 


This  special  role  has  characterized 
the  crisis  Intervention  task  force  hear- 
ings I  have  chaired.  At  the  "Families 
in  Crisis"  hearing,  task  force  members 
learned  that  millions  of  American 
families  were  caught  in  the  recent  eco- 
nomic recession.  Budget  cuts  sharp- 
ened the  blow,  and  in  many  cases  re- 
moved the  ladders  which,  in  other 
times,  might  have  helped  them  climb 
out  from  under.  As  a  result,  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  began  to  enjoy  eco- 
nomic recovery,  these  families  were 
left  behind.  Their  despair  was  reflect- 
ed in  Increased  rates  of  child  abuse, 
spouse  abuse,  substance  abuse,  and 
teenagers  abandoned  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. We  learned  this  was  occurring 
in  Detroit,  where  human  service  agen- 
cies Joined  forces  in  an  attempt  to 
focus  their  efforts  more  effectively.  A 
youth  services  center  administrator 
from  Ames,  lA  also  told  us  it  was  hm>- 
pening  in  rural  Iowa. 

That  testimony  was  given  in  July 
1983.  We  have  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about  how  farm  families  are  faring  in 
today's  climate  of  crisis  and  what  can 
be  done  to  assist  them. 

At  the  task  force  hearing  on  "Teen- 
agers in  Crisis"  the  news  was  more 
heartening,  but  still  worrisome.  Many 
indicators  of  stress  and  alienation 
among  urban  and  middle-class  subur- 
ban youth  have  decreased.  Examples 
include  declines  in  the  teenage  birth 
rate,  use  of  marijuana,  and  Juvenile 
crime.  However,  other  indicators  are 
stubbornly  high  or  increasing,  such  as 
the  school  drop-out  rate,  abuse  of  alco- 
hol, and  suicide. 

A  panel  of  experts  on  teenage  sui- 
cide attributed  the  threefold  rise  in 
suicide  among  young  people  since  1950 
to  fragmentation  of  family  and  com- 
munity supports  due  to  single  parent- 
hood, divorce  and  frequent  moves; 
poor  communication  between  children 
and  their  parents;  pressures  on  young- 
sters to  succeed,  and  the  ready-avail- 
ability of  alcohol,  drugs,  and  firearms. 
We  learned  that  specific  measures  can 
be  taken  to  prevent  teenage  suicide. 
We  also  learned  that  the  commitment 
in  years  past  to  fund  youth  programs 
Is  responsible,  in  part,  for  today's  de- 
cline In  a  range  of  stress  indicators. 
We  were  warned  that  recent  abandon- 
ment of  those  efforts  on  liehalf  of 
teenagers  who,  in  the  best  of  times 
must  manage  difficult  developmental 
chuiges,  will  reap  tragedy  for  future 
generations. 

Our  task  force  hearing  in  New  Orle- 
ans on  "Youth  and  the  Justice 
System"  looked  closely  at  how  we 
might  prevent  one  expression  of  trage- 
dy: Juvenile  crime.  The  message  in  tes- 
timony from  Juvenile  court  Judges,  re- 
searchers, school  coimseling  person- 
nel, and  from  troubled  young  people 
themselves,  was  remarkably  uiiiform. 
In  their  own  way  each  conveyed  the 
point  that  a  16-year-old  youth  in  trou- 
ble with  the  law  was  once  a  6-year-old 


child  whose  family  may  have  been 
stressed,  but  no  aid  was  forthcoming, 
or  who  may  have  been  abused  at 
home,  but  no  one  noticed,  or  who  may 
have  had  a  learning  disability  and  no 
one  helped. 

The  consequences  of  these  early  ex- 
periences for  children  was  so  clear  to 
Judge  McOee,  Chief  Justice  of  Jeffer- 
son Parish  Juvenile  Court— Just  out- 
side of  New  Orleans— that  his  court 
initiated  and  maintains  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  local  school  and  health 
authorities  to  identify  abused  children 
and  children  with  learning  problems. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren. Youth,  and  Families  during  the 
98th  Congress.  Our  ability  to  provide  a 
forum  for  American  families,  and 
those  who  serve  them,  has  deepened 
our  understanding  of  how  complex 
forces  can  create  complex  outcomes 
that,  in  turn,  require  comprehensive 
solutions.  We  have  learned  so  much 
from  organizations  with  established 
records  of  service  like  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
Family  Service  America,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Leagues. 

No  other  committee  of  Congress,  in 
the  face  of  legislative  demands,  can 
consistently  undertake  such  a  broad 
agenda,  but  neither  can  Congress 
afford  to  ignore  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  House  Resolution  25  to  reauthorize 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families,  and  allow  the  im- 
portant work  of  this  fonmi  for  Ameri- 
can families  to  go  forward. 

D  1550 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families.  As  a  member  of 
this  committee,  I  know  first  hand  of 
its  work  and  its  potential  benefit  to 
the  many  families  I  represent,  within 
the  10th  District  of  Virginia,  as  well  as 
families  nationwide. 

First.  I  recognize  the  committee's 
work  as  a  means  of  doing  something 
which  Congress  has  not  been  very 
good  about  doing  for  several  decades: 
that  is.  understanding  families— under- 
standing the  way  they  work  and  the 
way  we  can  really  help  them  to  do 
their  Job. 

We  shouldn't  Idd  ourselves.  It  is 
families  who  do  the  work  of  raising 
our  youth  who  will  some  day  run  this 
country.  We  can  help  or  hinder  them; 
we  can't  replace  them.  No  Federal  pro- 
gram—no matter  how  well  conceived 
and  no  matter  how  much  money  we 
spend— is  ever  going  to  make  it  up  to  a 
child  when  he  loses  his  father  through 
divorce,  or  when  his  father  was  never 
part  of  his  life  to  l>egln  with.  No  Fed- 


eral program  is  going  to  teach  a  child 
how  to  love,  to  sacrifice  for  others,  or 
to  participate  in  society.  Parents  teach 
those  lessons. 

Second,  I  see  the  select  committee 
taking  a  serious  look  at  a  problem 
which  is  plaguing  families  throughout 
the  United  States:  that  is,  day  care. 
There  are  many  working  parents  in 
my  district  and  some  of  those  people 
have  a  real  dilemma  about  how  to  care 
for  their  children  while  they  are  at 
worlL.  No  parent  wants  "Just  ade- 
quate" care  for  his  or  her  child,  but 
often  that  is  the  only  kind  which  can 
be  found. 

Through  the  select  committee  and 
meetings  with  my  constituents  I  have 
become  aware  of  the  growing  need  to 
woi^  with  the  private  sector  to  help 
parents  find  good  care  for  their  chil- 
dren. Through  its  child  care  initiative, 
the  committee  has  explored  wajrs  em- 
ployers can  assist  families  in  meeting 
their  employees'  child  care  needs. 
Hearings  have  documented  the  bene- 
fits received  by  employers  who  provide 
child  care  assistance.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  this 
kind  of  family  support.  $4  are  re- 
turned in  increased  productivity  and 
reduced  turnover. 

Additionally,  this  year  the  select 
committee  has  already  begim  woiidng 
with  the  military  to  examine  policies 
which  might  strengthen  military  fami- 
lies. It  does  so  with  the  blessing  and 
encouragement  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  sees  the  clear  need 
for  this  project. 

Militaty  families  are  subject  to  ex- 
traordinary stresses  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  service  they  render  to  their 
country.  Frequent  moves  and  pro- 
longed parental  absence  take  their  toll 
on  family  life.  And  unhappy  family 
life,  in  turn,  takes  its  toll  on  Job  per- 
formance. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a 
direct  responsibility  to  the  families  in 
our  military.  Our  treatment  of  the 
military  family  ought  to  reflect  our 
understanding  of  the  family  and  its  Ir- 
replaceable value  in  our  society.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  select  committee  wiU 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  that 
understanding. 

In  conclusion.  I  note  that  the  select 
committee's  finding  request  describes 
plans  to  devote  time  for  in  depth  study 
to  research  concerning  factors  ^xrhich 
make  families  successful.  This  is  exact- 
ly the  kind  of  thing  I  am  talking 
about.  It  is  so  Important  that  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  we  neglect- 
ed such  studies  before.  When  you  con- 
sider the  amount  of  Influence  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  have  on  the 
family  unit,  through  its  tax  and  wel- 
fare policies  especially,  you  begin  to 
see  how  foolhardy  it  is  to  continue  to 
make  those  policies  without  taking  the 
family  into  account  in  a  serious  way. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution  to  continue  the  Select  Com- 


mittee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Faml- 
Ues. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  SlK(HUKl]. 

Mr.  SIKOR8KL  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
as  we  consider  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families.  I  am  reminded  of 
comments  made  by  Bob  Keeshan.  oth- 
erwise known  as  Captain  Kangaroo, 
who  told  me  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that 
this  is  a  society  that  places  children 
up  with  mom  and  apple  pie.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  don't  eat  aU  that  much 
V>ple  pie.  and  one  in  every  two  moms 
is  divorced,  and  we  act  in  a  very 
strange  way  for  a  society  that  says  it 
loves  children. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families,  no  "special  Interest"  received 
more  accolades  and  less  attention  in 
Congress  than  children  and  the 
family.  They  were  part  of  everyone's 
concern,  but  the  primary  concern  of 
no  one. 

The  select  committee  has  changed 
aU  that.  Children  and  families  have 
been  our  exclusive  interest,  not  Just  a 
benevolent  afterthought.  Without  it. 
65  million  American  kids  and  their  30 
million  families  are  dispersed  among 
13  standing  committees  in  this  House. 

Our  chUdren  and  families  are  our 
fundamental  institution  and  for  this 
reason  they  must  be  protected.  As  one 
great  American  said:  "No  govemmoit 
program,  no  social  service,  no  speech 
by  a  public  official  is  a  substitute  for 
interest  at  home.  Inspiration  at  home, 
encouragement  at  home."  It's  a  re- 
sponsibility assisted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
la  [Mr.  Blilet] 

tix.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
House  Resolution  25  wholeheartedly, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

Several  of  our  colleagues— all  valued 
Members  of  this  body— have  suggested 
that  we  cannot  afford  this  select  com- 
mittee—that the  prospect  of  $200  bil- 
lion-plus budget  deficits  means  that 
we  should  scrap  nonessential  spending 
and  cut  the  Federal  budget  back.  I 
could  not  agree  with  those  Members 
more. 

But  I  think  that  we  are  missing  the 
point  here— in  fact  we  may  be  forsak- 
ing the  forest  for  the  trees.  It  is  the 
profligate  spending  and  piecemeal 
family  policies  of  the  last  30  years— 
not  colncldentally  when  we  have  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  explosion  of  defi- 
cit spending— that  have  simultaneous- 
ly imdermlned  the  family  as  the  basic 
unit  in  our  society  and  caused  Federal 
deficits  to  skyrocket. 

When  Congress  seelcs  to  Insulate  in- 
dividuals from  proverty  by  guarantee- 
ing individual  benefits,  that  action  not 


only  tears  at  the  historic  fabric  of  our 
society  but  increases  Government  wel- 
fare spending  exponentially. 

This  select  committee,  while  possess- 
ing no  legislative  authority,  provides 
an  essential  forum  for  legliJative  com- 
mittees to  see  how  their  indivldiwl  ac- 
tions have  affected  our  Nation,  and  to 
get  some  sense  of  how  their  actions 
might  interact  with  those  of  other  leg- 
islative committees.  The  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  needs  a  forum 
for  determining  how  its  legislation  will 
woxk  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation.  Until 
the  98th  Congress,  we  did  not  have  a 
forum  for  bringing  these  issues  togeth- 
er and  asking  the  question.  "How  does 
the  whole  body  of  Federal  legislation 
affect  the  American  family?"  The 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families  provides  that  Important 
forum. 

I  think  we've  seen  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  work  already.  We've  seen 
how  the  experiments  of  the  1960's 
with  guaranteeing  income  for  poor 
people  have  contributed  to  a  60-per- 
cent increase  in  marital  breakdown. 
We've  seen  how  the  policy  of  provid- 
ing contraceptives  to  teenagers  and  ig- 
noring the  role  that  their  parents 
must  play  has  led  to  skyroc^etting 
rates  of  teenage  pregnancy.  We've 
learned  that  providing  housing.  AFDC 
benefits  and  food  stamps  to  those 
teenagers  when  they  have  babies  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  one  in 
five  children  bom  in  America  is  iUegit- 
imate.  We  now  know  that  we  have  an 
education  crisis,  deq>ite  having  poured 
ever-increasing  amounts  of  Federal 
tax  dollars  into  education. 

I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  past  decades.  Instead,  I 
want  to  *mphttg<w  how  important  it  is 
to  have  a  forum  to  reexamine  these 
issues  to  see  if  what  we  indended  is  ac- 
tually taking  place.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fa- 
mlles  provides  us  that  opportunity. 

Once  reauthorized,  the  committee 
will  study  a  number  of  very  important 
policy  areas  that  are  often  overlooked. 
In  the  course  of  these  investigations, 
the  committee  intends  to  seek  out  pri- 
vate sector  experts  on  families  and 
children,  to  learn  how  to  form  better 
public/private  partnerships.  We  will 
look  at  problems  as  they  affect  fami- 
lies, not  Just  individuals. 

In  the  coming  months  the  commit- 
tee will  look  at  the  impact  of  Federal 
tax  policies  on  American  families.  Per- 
hi^)6  nothing  could  contribute  to  a 
strong  congressional  effort  on  tax 
reform  more  than  a  full  exploration  of 
how  our  tax  laws  have  affected  and 
will  affect  American  families.  These 
hearings  will  provide  a  valuable  public 
record  on  changing  Federal  personal 
exemptions  and  those  potential  effects 
on  families. 
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The  committee  wUl  also  take  an  in- 
depth  look  at  what  makes  families  suc- 
cessful. That  framework  has  to  be  es- 
tablished In  order  for  members  of  leg- 
islative committees  to  better  under- 
stand how  to  encourage  successful 
families,  and  to  appreciate  what  works 
against  families. 

The  committee  will  look  at  the  fol- 
lowing issues  during  the  coming  2 
years. 

To  leam  more  about  maximizing 
public/private  partnerships  for  fami- 
lies and  children,  we  will  seek  out 
public  and  private  sector  chief  execu- 
tives, including  those  who  run  major 
philanthropic  institutions. 

We  will  investigate  the  effects  of  al- 
coholism and  substance  abuse  on  all 
members  of  the  family,  and  the  family 
as  a  unit; 

Stemming  from  our  work  on  child 
care,  we  will  take  a  more  indepth  look 
at  the  impact  of  different  tax  policies 
on  families,  and  examine  the  potential 
for  providing  special  protection  for 
new  parents  through  private  employ- 
ers' leave  and  other  personnel  policies; 

We  will  look  at  famlUes  under  par- 
ticular stress:  rural  families,  families 
with  disabled  children,  military  fami- 
lies, families  with  other  occupational 
stresses  including  police  and  firefight- 
ers' families: 

We  will  review  what  is  known  from 
research  about  what  makes  families 
successful. 

In  sum.  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  per- 
forms a  valuable  service  to  the  Mem- 
bers. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
its  reauthorization. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  RowLAifDl. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children.  Youth,  and  the 
Family.  I  do  so  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  physician,  a  family  physician.  I  do 
this  from  a  perspective  that  I  want  to 
compare  being  a  family  physician  with 
how  this  select  committee  has  fiuic- 
tioned  over  the  years. 

You  know,  we  have  in  the  medical 
world  specialists  who  deal  with  par- 
ticular problems.  We  also  have  family 
physicians  or  general  practitioners 
who  get  a  general  look  at  everything. 

Well.  I  look  at  the  select  committee 
as  a  generallst.  It  looks  at  everything 
and  its  helps  point  out  to  the  authoriz- 
ing committees,  to  the  standing  com- 
mittees, the  things  that  they  should 
focus  their  attention  on.  Just  as  I  did 
as  a  family  physician. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
reauthorization  of  this  committee  on 
that  basis.  This  is  a  generallst  commit- 
tee that  will  focus  attention  to  the  au- 
thorizing committees  about  what 
should  be  dealt  with. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Oano]. 

Mr.  GREOO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  proposal.  We  seem 
to  arrive  today  at  the  candy  store  of 
committeeships.  Clearly,  we  have  seen 
brought  forward  three  committees 
which  have  no  legislative  authority,  no 
legislative  responsibility,  and  yet  they 
have  been  created  and  they  grow,  and 
coming  up  fast  on  the  outside  is  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth.  It  started  out  at  $500,000.  Now 
it  is  up  to  1748.000. 

It  started  out  with  I  do  not  know 
how  many  staff  people,  but  now  we 
are  seeing  that  it  wants  20  staff 
people.  That  is  more  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  and  the  Committee 
on  Narcotics. 

This  is  sort  of  a  "hire  a  kid  week"  we 
are  hearing  now  in  Washington.  Ev- 
erybody goes  out  and  finds  their  favor- 
ite staff  person,  creates  a  position  on 
the  select  committees  and  gets  them  a 
Job. 

This  committee  is  committed  to  the 
issue  of  children  and  youth.  I  do  not 
question  that  and  its  membership  is 
filled  with  quality  individuals  who  are 
very  concerned  about  the  family;  but 
the  fact  is  those  same  individuals  serve 
on  other  committees  in  the  House,  and 
since  there  are  11  committees  in  this 
House  which  address  families  and  chil- 
dren and  youth,  and  since  there  are  28 
subcommittees  under  those  1 1  commit- 
tees which  address  the  family,  chil- 
dren, and  youth,  I  know  that  those  in- 
dividuals in  their  effective  and  very 
strong  way  can  promote  their  concerns 
about  the  family,  children,  and  youth, 
without  having  to  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  an  additional  $748,000  and  20 
new  staff  positions. 

What  we  are  really  doing  here  in  the 
Congress  with  this  continuing  sort  of 
water  torture  of  the  American  people 
as  we  continue  to  spend  money  is  we 
are  not  helping  the  children  of  this 
country.  We  are  mortgaging  their 
future.  It  is  our  children  and  my  chil- 
dren, my  three  children  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  children  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  and,  yes.  even  the  chil- 
dren of  the  staff  of  these  committees, 
who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  in  the 
futive  the  $1.5  trillion  debt  that  we 
have  managed  to  add  up,  and  to  create 
another  committee  which  is  going  to 
add  further  and  further  to  this  tre- 
mendous deficit,  a  committee  with  is 
going  to  be  duplicative  and  inappropri- 
ate, is  in  my  humble  opinion  totally 
wrong. 

So  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMx.  Lcviif  ]. 

D  1600 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  Just  hope 
that  people  who  have  come  in  here  to 


make  quick  slams  at  the  select  com- 
mittee might  stick  around  and  listen 
to  the  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee and  hear  what  we  have  to  say 
about  what  we  have  been  doing. 

This  is  not  hire  a  kid  week  or  month 
or  year.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
candy  store. 

Those  of  us  who  are  on  the  select 
committee  in  most  cases  do  not  chair 
any  task  forces.  There  Is  no  staff  per- 
sonally anigned  to  us.  We  are  involved 
in  this  because  we  are  vitally  interest- 
ed in  the  issue  or  the  issues  that  are 
handled  by  this  select  committee,  and 
they  provide  us  an  opportunity  for 
input,  and  I  think  ultimately  for 
action,  for  action. 

This  select  committee  has  fed  into 
other  areas  of  concern  by  other  com- 
mittees and  I  think  has  helped  to  lUu- 
minate  the  way  for  them. 

To  point  to  $500,000  spent  by  this 
select  committee  really  Is  foolish  when 
you  consider  the  himdreds  of  millions 
and  the  billions  that  we  have  to  exam- 
ine when  we  really  get  at  the  deficit. 
This  select  committee  is  serious.  Its 
subject  matter  is  serious.  Its  work  has 
been  productive,  and  I  say  to  those 
who  take  what  I  think  really  are 
cheap  shots,  listen  to  those  who  are  on 
the  select  committee  as  to  why  we 
think  the  work  is  valuable  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  then  let  us  get 
down  to  the  serious  business  together 
of  cutting  the  deficit. 

This  is  not  where  the  deficit  prob- 
lem is  going  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  2  years, 
the  select  committee  has  displayed  an 
imprcnsive  record  of  achievement  in 
bringing  issues  of  vital  concern  to  this 
Congress  before  its  Members.  The 
broad  scope  of  its  responsibilities 
grants  the  committee  a  wide  perspec- 
tive on  the  implications  of  Federal 
policy  in  all  areas  regarding  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  family. 

The  American  family  is  changing, 
both  for  better  and  for  worse.  Those 
changes  bring  challenges.  The  select 
committee's  work,  over  the  past  few 
years,  has  sought  out  new  avenues  for 
constructive  involvement  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors  in  meeting  those 
challenges. 

We  have  studied  the  growing  needs 
for  affordable,  accessible,  and  respon- 
sible child  care  in  this  country,  as 
more  and  more  families  are  requiring 
full-time  care  for  their  children.  We 
have  explored  options  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors  for  improving  child 
care  services,  and  studied  the  trou- 
bling increase  in  reported  incidences 
of  child  abuse  in  day  care. 

The  select  committee  has  looked  at 
the  youth  Justice  system,  and  at  the 
role  of  parents  in  American  education. 
We've  studied  the  problems  facing 
working  families,  and  the  increasing 
danger  of  violence  in  the  American 
family. 


In  my  own  district  In  Michigan,  we 
held  a  field  hearing  on  the  long-term 
consequences  of  unemployment  on  the 
family.  Held  in  March  of  last  year,  the 
c(«nmittee  heard  testimony  from  un- 
employed parents,  from  guidance 
counselors  working  with  the  children 
of  unnnployed  woricers.  and  from 
those  working  in  the  community  in 
services  for  these  families  and  in  re- 
training the  work  force.  I  was  im- 
pressed at  that  time  both  with  the 
committee's  commitment  both  to  the 
issues  involved,  and  to  the  challenge 
of  finding  solutions  to  the  problems 
we  faced. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  GhotbkroI. 

Mr.  GROTBERG.  BIr.  Speaker.  1 99- 
predate  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
jrieldlng  on  this  Important  subject. 

My  fellow  Members.  I  take  a  back 
seat  to  no  one  on  a  lifetime  of  service 
to  kids,  privately,  professionally,  legis- 
latively, for  14  years  In  my  legislative 
service. 

But  the  people  in  my  district  have 
sent  me  down  here  to  help  do  some- 
thing about  the  budget.  The  previous 
speakers  have  alluded  to  the  content 
and  the  sensitive  subject  of  child  legis- 
lation, and  advocates  for  children 
worldwide  that  is  so  much  needed.  We 
have  also  heard  about  narcotics.  We 
have  also  heard  about  himger.  and  the 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

But  I  am  here  to  tell  you.  lix.  Speak- 
er, that  the  standing  committees  of 
this  assembly  can  cover  every  item  on 
the  agenda,  that  the  extra  effort,  the 
extra  funds  put  forth  by  special  com- 
mittees, select  committees,  is  Indeed 
an  exercise  in  futility.  I  have  sat  on 
them  all  over  the  years.  I  have  put  out 
my  press  releases  with  great  pride.  I 
have  pumped  up  the  importance  of 
them  as  much  as  you  have  done,  and 
that  is  not  a  cheap  shot  to  any  one  of 
the  Members  here.  It  is  what  hi4>pens 
with  special  and  select  committees 
that  have  no  power,  no  authority,  and 
in  the  long  run  do  not  get  anything 
done  except  make  an  interesting  sub- 
ject more  helpless  with  the  reviewing 
of  it  outside  the  sphere  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
bilL  Be  consistent. 

They  say  that  consistency  is  the 
hobgoblin  of  small  minds.  I  am  here  to 
say  that  in  this  matter,  on  these  com- 
mittees, the  opportunity  comes  every  2 
years  to  do  something  about  it.  Of  all 
of  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  years 
when  the  big  subject  is  what  to  do  in 
our  own  House  to  cut  some  costs,  we 
get  this  golden  opportimity  and  it 
looks  like  we  are  probably  going  to  do 
nothing  about  it  because  it  is  not  pop- 
ular to  speak  out  against  these  sub- 


jects of  children,  narcotics,  and 
hunger. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  no. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MORKISOH]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families.  There  has  been  a 
groimdswell  of  Interest  in  the  activi- 
ties of  this  committee  in  the  Third 
District  of  Connecticut  which  I  repre- 
sent, and  I  know  that  its  continuation 
has  broad  support  among  my  constitu- 
ents. 

When  I  was  first  appointed  to  this 
select  committee.  I  established  a  local 
advisory  committee  to  counsel  me  in 
my  work.  As  word  spread  of  both  my 
appointment  and  the  work  of  the 
select  committee,  my  district  office 
was  inundated  with  requests  from  con- 
cerned citizens  wishing  to  become  in- 
volved. The  advisory  group  now  con- 
sists of  over  130  individuals  represent- 
ing an  array  of  professions  and  inter- 
ests. Their  concerns  are  not  limited  to 
concern  for  poor  children  who  are 
hungry,  in  need  of  medical  care,  and 
Inadequately  housed.  They  go  beyond 
the  children  "at  risk"  in  the  popula- 
tion—those who  have  been  nc^ected 
and  abused,  or  are  in  foster  care  await- 
ing adoptive  homes,  or  who  have  had 
contact  with  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system.  Their  concerns  include  issues 
affecting  every  strata  of  our  society, 
and  every  family  raising  children— sep- 
aration and  divorce,  child  care,  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse,  adolescent  preg- 
nancy, the  adequacy  of  education, 
teenage  sexuality,  runaway  youth, 
mimring  children- the  myriad  of  issues 
confronting  families  attempting  to 
raise  healthy  children  in  our  complex 
society. 

The  select  committee  has  begun  to 
tackle  some  of  these  problems.  At  a 
hearing  held  in  my  district,  which  fo- 
cused on  worldng  families,  a  number 
of  important  facts  were  elicited,  in- 
cluding the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
participation  of  women  in  the  labor 
force,  especially  women  with  children 
under  the  age  of  6.  The  special  needs 
of  these  families— flexible  hours,  child 
care,  time  off  from  work  to  be  with 
family  members— and  possible  ways  to 
address  these  needs— employer-spon- 
sored day  care,  school-based  day  care, 
more  responsive  parental  leave  policy, 
flexible  work  hours— all  were  discussed 
during  this  hearing.  So,  also,  was  the 
need  for  quality  programs,  so  that  par- 
ents could  be  comfortable  with  the 
day  care  arrangements  they  made.  Ex- 
perts from  the  Yale  University  Child 
Study  Center,  a  leading  institution  in 
the  field  of  child  development,  testi- 
fied as  to  the  need  for  trained  profes- 
sional staff,  developmentally  i4>propri- 
ate  programs,  good  relations  between 
staff  and  parents,  adequate  salaries 


and  benefits  for  teachers,  and  ade- 
quate adult-child  ratios.  From  this  and 
other  hearings  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  health  families  will  come  a  lefg- 
islative  package  designed  to  improve 
the  range  of  child-care  options  and  the 
quality  of  programming  available  for 
preschoolers  whose  parents  woriL 

Yet  this  is  only  one  of  a  large 
number  of  accomplishments  of  the 
Select  Onnmlttee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families.  During  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  has  held  25  hear- 
ings, taken  testimony  from  over  300 
witnesses,  conducted  11  site  visits,  and 
issued  5  reports.  It  has  established 
task  forces  on  prevention  strategies, 
crisis  intervention,  and  economic  secu- 
rity. And  it  has  worked  with  a  number 
of  standing  ocmmiittees  to  shmie  legis- 
lation enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for 
families  and  their  chfldren,  including 
the  extension  of  Medicaid  to  pregnant 
women,  the  provision  of  funds  for 
tndnlng  chUd  care  woricers  and  par- 
ents in  chfld  abuse  prevention,  the  re- 
authorization and  extension  of  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment and  Adoption  Reform  Act,  and 
the  Family  Violence  Prevention  and 
Services  Act. 

Given  this  inmresshre  list  of  accom- 
plishments, one  might  ask,  "Why 
should  this  committee  be  continued?" 
The  answer  is  quite  obvious;  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Take  my  home 
State  of  Connecticut,  for  example: 

In  a  single  year,  almost  14,000  chil- 
dren in  Connecticut  are  affected  by  di- 
vorces. 

The  proportion  of  Connecticut 
mothers  with  children  under  6,  who 
are  in  the  labor  force,  increased  52 
percent  in  10  years. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  children 
needing  day  care  in  our  State  can  be 
accommodated  in  a  licensed  day  care 
faculty. 

Over  15  percent  of  Connecticut  stu- 
dents require  special  education. 

Only  one-quarter  of  eligible  children 
are  enrolled  in  Head  Start  programs  in 
our  State. 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  teen- 
age girls  in  Connecticut  become  preg- 
nant in  a  single  year. 

One  in  fifteen  babies  bom  in  Con- 
necticut is  a  low-birthweight  baby. 

Last  year,  13,148  Connecticut  chil- 
dren were  suspected  victims  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect. 

Since  1980,  the  number  of  Connecti- 
cut children  suspected  to  have  been 
sexually  abused  has  increased  21  per- 
cent. 

An  estimated  6.000  pregnant  women, 
7,500  infants,  and  20,000  preschoolers 
in  Connecticut  have  no  health  care 
coverage. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  children  in  New 
Haven  continue  to  live  in  poverty,  and 
the  poverty  rate  for  children  in  Con- 
necticut has  increased  by  58  percent  in 
the  last  10  years. 
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Soup  kitchens  and  emergency  food 
banks  in  Connecticut  report  an  in- 
crease in  demand  for  assistance  of  up 
to  400  percent  since  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  a  partial 
Ust  of  the  situations  facing  families  in 
my  SUte;  yet  they  iUustrate  the  diver- 
sity of  problems  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Without  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families, 
there  would  be  no  single  Federal  or 
State  agency  or  congressional  commit- 
tee which  focused  on  the  diverse  and 
complex  problems  of  this  vulnerable 
segment  of  our  society.  Jurisdiction 
over  issues  relating  to  children,  youth, 
and  families  is  shared  by  at  least  13  of 
the  22  House  standing  committees. 
Program  responsibility  is  lodged  in  nu- 
merous Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. Clearly,  if  we  are  to  coordinate 
our  efforts  and  strengthen  family  life, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  American  so- 
ciety, there  must  be  a  fonmi  in  which 
we  can  look  at  the  total  picture.  This 
select  committee  provides  such  a 
forum,  and  for  this  reason  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  its  reauthorization. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one 
additional  speaker.  I  now  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  PORTEHl. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  this  resolution, 
and  for  the  continuation  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families. 

The  committee  was  designed  to 
study  the  means  of  encouraging  insti- 
tutions like  Congress  how  to  enact 
policies  which  assist  youth  in  becom- 
ing productive  citizens.  The  committee 
has  functioned  well  for  2  years  now 
and  wiU.  I  hope,  for  another  2  years. 
At  that  time,  perhaps  Congress  will 
come  to  fully  realize  the  damaging 
effect  that  the  current  Federal  deficits 
have  on  the  foundation  of  our  society, 
our  youth. 

Recently.  I  spoke  with  several  high 
school  students  who  were  upset  that 
they,  the  youth  of  America,  were 
going  to  have  to  pay  a  big  price  for  the 
budget  deficits  we  are  racking  up  this 
decade. 

"Our  parents  won't  let  us  run  up  a 
bill  on  their  credit  cards,  so  why 
should  the  Government  run  up  a  huge 
bill  on  ours?"  one  of  the  students 
asked  me.  It's  simple  logic:  If  you 
borrow  money,  you  are  someday  going 
to  have  to  pay  it  back.  Someday. 
Somehow.  That  someday  will  be 
throughout  our  children's  lifetimes. 
That  somehow  will  be  in  the  form  of 
extra  taxes  our  children  will  have  to 
pay.  What  are  we  in  this  body  doing  to 
our  children? 

Now  everyone  would  like  to  have  a 
rich  uncle  to  add  a  little  cushion  in 
life.  Well.  I  had  no  rich  uncle,  but  nei- 
ther did  I  have  an  uncle  who  saddled 
me  with  his  debt. 
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Today's  youth  aren't  so  lucky.  The 
biggest  uncle  of  them  all.  Uncle  Sam. 
will  soon  deposit  the  biggest  debt  in 
the  history  of  the  world  on  their 
backs.  By  1900.  the  national  debt 
could  top  $3  trillion.  By  then,  annual 
interest  payments  on  the  debt  could 
reach  )300  billion.  That's  30  times 
what  the  national  debt  cost  when  I 
graduated  from  college. 

What  does  this  mean  for  our  chil- 
dren? Think  of  it  this  way.  In  a  few 
years'  time,  our  children  wiU  grow  up 
to  be  taxpayers.  As  a  taxpayer,  each 
one  will  have  to  pay— throughout  his 
or  her  lifetime— at  least  $3,000  in  extra 
taxes  every  single  year  Just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt. 

Give  or  take  a  little,  our  children 
will  have  to  work  1  fuU  month  every 
year  Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debts  which  we.  their  parents  and 
grandparents,  are  accumulating  today. 
The  select  committee  has  a  valuable 
role  to  play  in  this  Congress.  Its  re- 
sponsibility is  to  forcefully  help 
awaken  us  to  the  fact  that  we  are  de- 
stroying any  chance  for  future  pros- 
perity by  our  greedy  spending  habits. 
This  body  is  failing  in  its  responsibil- 
ity of  stewardship  on  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tion's children.  And  in  my  Judgment, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  can  help  each  of 
us  to  consider  the  future  implications 
of  today's  spending  decisions  on  our 
chfldren  and  the  unreasonable  burden 
they  WiU  have  to  bear.  If  so.  it  will  Jus- 
tify its  cost  many  times  over. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  this  body  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  creating  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families. 
Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
renew  that  support. 

The  impressive  record  of  the  select 
committee  has  proven  to  us  that  our 
votes  were  not  Just  a  symbolic  gesture 
toward  the  needs  of  children  and  fami- 
lies. Since  ita  Inception,  the  select  com- 
mittee has  done  an  excellent  Job  in 
fulfilling  its  principal  mandate.  In- 
cluded has  been  the  assessment  of  the 
sUtus  of  chUdren.  youth,  and  families 
by  the  gathering  of  information  about 
problems  facing  them,  and  looking  at 
both  public  and  private  efforts  to 
remedy  these  problems.  But.  success- 
ful though  they've  been,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Jurisdiction  over  issues  relating  to 
children,  youth,  and  families  is  shared 
by  at  least  13  of  the  22  House  standing 
committees  and  numerous  subcommit- 
tees. Under  the  current  committee 
system,  the  House  lacks  the  capacity 
to  conduct  comprehensive  oversight 
affecting  these  groups.  No  single  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency  focuses  on  the  di- 
verse and  complex  problems  of  this 
vulnerable  segment  of  our  society.  The 
resolution  on  which  we  are  voting 
today  reauthorizes  the  select  commit- 
tee to  develop  policies  that  would  en- 
courage the  coordination  of  both  gov- 


ernmental and  private  programs  de- 
signed to  address  the  many  problems 
of  families,  childhood,  and  adoles- 
cence. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families  held  25  hearings,  conducted 
11  site  visits,  and  Issued  S  reports. 
Over  300  witnesses  testified  before  the 
select  committee. 

The  continuation  of  this  select  com- 
mittee is  especially  vital  now  as  the 
family  unit  becomes  increasingly 
stronger,  and  the  concerns  of  Ameri- 
can youth  become  more  complex. 
While  President  Reagan  extols  the 
value  of  the  American  family,  his  poli- 
cies have  been  devastating. 

Today,  more  than  13  million  chil- 
dren live  In  poverty.  This  represents 
the  highest  child  poverty  rate  in  25 
years.  Over  half  of  the  children 
pushed  into  poverty  between  1980  and 
1982  live  in  two-parent  families  and 
almost  90  percent  of  the  children  are 
white,  but.  one  out  of  four  black  chil- 
dren in  two-parent  families  now  live  in 
poverty.  In  single-parent  families,  half 
of  all  children  live  in  poverty.  An  in- 
credible 70  percent  of  black  and  His- 
panic children  in  female-headed 
households  live  in  poverty.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates 
that  programs  that  serve  children, 
youth,  and  families  have  been  cut  by 
more  than  $62  billion  since  1982.  The 
Reagan  budgets  have  represented  a 
huge  step  back  from  this  country's 
commitment  to  high-risk  children  and 
families.  Once  again,  with  his  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  request.  President 
Reagan  targets  poor  children  and  fam- 
ilies for  harsh  budget  cuts. 

In  light  of  this  recent  budget  re- 
quest, the  nonpartisan  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families 
provides  an  invaluable  forum  for 
public  and  private  consideration  of  the 
programs  and  policies  affecting  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  It  has  already 
contributed  to  the  comprehensive  re- 
evaluation  of  Federal  policies  that  are 
needed  to  inform  future  legislative  ac- 
tions. 

Children  are  generally  given  a  low 
priority  in  our  society,  and  yet,  they 
are  a  precious  resource  that  society 
cannot  ignore.  It  is  imperative  that 
this  Congress  renew  its  support  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families.  Support  for  chil- 
dren   and    families    begins    in    the 

House.*     

•  Iklrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  25,  to  re- 
authorize the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  in  the 
99th  Congress.  In  its  first  2  years,  this 
committee  has  been  Incredibly  produc- 
tive, but  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

None  of  us  in  this  Chamber  can  faU 
to  recognize  that  dramatic  economic, 
cultural,    and    demographic    changes 


have  occurred  in  our  society  over  the 
last  decades.  But  as  profound  as  these 
changes  have  been,  committees  within 
the  Congress  have  rarely  had  the  time 
or  the  Jurisdictional  freedom  to  step 
back  and  see  Just  how  these  changes 
have  affected  the  way  American  fami- 
lies live  today. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families  has  had  the  time  to  investi- 
gate the  new  chaUenges  and. problems 
facing  parents  and  children. 

We've  talked  to  the  best  experts  in 
child  development,  and  to  the  best 
doctors;  we've  visited  the  hospitals  and 
the  training  programs  and  day  care 
centers:  and  we've  talked  to  parents 
and  to  the  children  because  they  are 
the  ones  that  are  expert  in  experience. 

We've  gained  a  tremendous  amount 
of  knowledge  about  the  condition  of 
America's  children  and  families,  and 
that  knowledge  is  available  now,  for 
all  of  us  to  use. 

But  the  select  committee's  service  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Nation  goes 
far  beyond  the  facts  it  has  accumulat- 
ed. 

The  select  committee  has  provided 
outstanding  leadership  by  bringing 
into  full  view  some  of  this  Nation's 
most  disturbing  and  painful  prob- 
lems—problems which  all  of  us  know 
exist  but  are  often  reluctant  to  exam- 
ine. And  it  has  provided  the  Members 
of  Congress  both  on  and  off  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  grapple  be- 
tween themselves,  and  within  them- 
selves over  the  best  set  of  policies  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

Over  the  course  of  2  years  of  hear- 
ings, we've  heard  from  battered  wives 
and  shelter  directors  about  the  preva- 
lence of  child  abuse  and  family  vio- 
lence in  our  society. 

We  listened  to  an  anguished  mother 
talk  about  her  teenage  son's  sudden 
suicide,  and  about  the  programs  in 
schools  and  hospitals  that  are  helping 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  more  young 
lives. 

And  we  learned  from  woridng  moth- 
ers, in  hearings  across  the  coimtry  in- 
cluding one  in  San  Francisco,  about 
the  severe  emotional  and  financial 
stress  caused  by  a  nationwide  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  affordable  child  care. 

But  we  haven't  only  heard  about 
problems,  we've  heard  about  solutions 
too.  We  observed  public  and  private 
programs  across  the  country,  and 
became  even  more  convinced  that  in- 
vesting our  resources  in  prevention  is 
the  key  to  long-term  success.  The  evi- 
dence could  not  be  clearer  that  pre- 
venting problems  before  they  occur 
not  only  saves  lives  but  is  far  more 
cost  effective  than  trying  to  solve 
problems  with  expensive  technologies 
after  they  have  happened. 

In  Its  first  year,  the  select  committee 
concentrated  on  developing  a  solid 
data  base  on  the  conditions  of  children 
and  families.  Last  year,  we  showed 


what  more  we  can  do  by  focusing  on  a 
single  issue,  child  care,  and  providing 
an  in-depth  report  on  this  complex, 
cross-cutting  issue  with  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations to  help  other  commit- 
tees create  new  legislation. 

There  are  many,  many  other  critical 
issues  that  demand  this  kind  of  careful 
study,  and  there  is  much  more  that 
the  select  committee  can  do  to  help 
other  committees  deal  with  those 
Issues.  The  committee's  Job  is  far  from 
complete. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families  will  continue  to  learn  about 
the  stresses  families  are  facing  and 
about  the  resources  that  exist  to  help 
them.  And  the  committee  will  also 
continue  to  bring  back  what  we  learn 
to  the  other  committees  in  Congress 
so  that  the  policies  we  develop  for 
families  and  children  will  be  both  rea- 
sonable and  responsive. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  House  Resolution  25  so 
that  this  unique  committee  can  con- 
tinue its  valuable  service  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  cotmtry.* 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  am  profoundly  concerned  about  the 
problems  facing  children  and  families 
in  the  country.  I  find  that  I  am  unable 
to  support  reconstitutlon  of  the  select 
committee  as  a  means  of  addressing 
those  problems.  Select  committees 
always  have  the  potential  for  being 
used  as  political  vehicles  whose  operat- 
ing funds  could  be  put  to  better  use. 
Rather  than  spend  this  money  for 
congitessional  staff  and  administrative 
expenses,  I  would  prefer  to  allocate 
these  fimds  to  programs  directly  as- 
sisting children,  youth,  and  families. 
As  we  deal  with  a  growing  Federal  def- 
icit. I  believe  eliminating  fimds  for 
select  committees,  which  have  no  leg- 
islative Jiirisdlction.  would  be  a  more 
constructive  beginning  than  cutting 
the  programs  which  actually  serve  the 
citizens  the  committee  studies. 

As  you  know.  I  am  a  strong  support- 
er of  programs  which  address  the 
needs  of  children  and  families.  In  the 
98th  Congress  I  was  happy  to  vote  for 
legislation  such  as  HJl.  4325,  the  child 
support  enforcement  amendments, 
and  HJl.  1904.  legislation  to  provide 
assistance  for  victims  of  family  vio- 
lence. Further.  I  have  consistently 
supported  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove maternal  and  child  health  care, 
family  planning  services,  education  at 
aU  levels,  services  for  the  handicapped, 
and  child  nutrition  among  many 
others. 

I  realized  that  with  Jurisdiction  over 
these  programs  spread  among  many 
committees,  coordination  among  them 
is  not  always  as  effective  as  it  could  be. 
Overall,  however,  I  believe  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House  perform 
admirably  in  addressing  these  prob- 
lems. Further.  I  might  note  that  the 
Congressional    Caucus    for    Women's 


Issues,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  serves 
as  a  coordinating  mechanism  focusing 
on  policy  affecting  children  and  fami- 
lies as  well  as  women.  The  caucus  is 
supported  through  clerk-hire  funds 
donated  by  members,  and  has  as  its  re- 
search arm  the  Women's  Research 
and  Education  Institute,  which  is  sup- 
ported through  private  monejrs.  I  be- 
lieve this  approach  to  policy  central- 
ization represents  a  more  conducive  al- 
ternative than  select  committees, 
which  can  neither  bring  bills  to  the 
floor  nor  make  i^ipropriations. 

Clearly,  the  standing  committees 
and  the  caucus  provide  the  necessary 
support  on  the  issues  affecting  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  families.  Therefore,  I 
believe  this  money  would  be  better 
spent  on  programs  directly  affecting 
these  groups,  rather  than  on  more 
staff  and  operating  costs.* 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  lb.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  25, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Childrcai,  Youth,  and  Families. 

This  legislation  is  to  reauthorize  the 
Select  Conunittee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families  for  the  99th  Congress. 
The  select  committee  was  activated 
late  in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress and  began  its  operations  in  the 
2d  session  on  a  full  scale.  In  that  short 
period  of  time,  this  select  committee 
has  demonstrated  beyond  the  slightest 
doubt  the  urgency  and  merit  of  its 
contributions. 

As  dramatic  evidence  of  the  swift  de- 
velopment of  relevancy  to  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  in  the  areas  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  families,  over  115 
public  and  private  agencies  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  continu- 
ing role  of  the  select  committee.  That 
support  was  further  reinforced  by  let- 
ters to  Members  of  Congress  citing 
how  in  the  brief  time  of  its  existence, 
the  select  committee  had  aided  them 
in  their  work. 

The  United  States  has  entered  a 
period  of  ;»inful.  often  undefined 
change— not  only  in  the  public  policy 
sector,  but  in  many  crises  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  ability  of  this  commit- 
tee to  coordinate,  study  and  review  the 
problems  that  confront  us  in  the  areas 
of  children,  youth,  and  family  will  pro- 
vide all  of  us  important  information, 
data,  and  recommendations  that  will 
help  us  formulate  more  effective 
public  policy. 

Our  children  are  our  future.  Our 
youth,  as  our  future— nearly  at  hand, 
have  many  challenges  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world  and  very  much  need 
our  assistance.  The  family,  our  most 
Important  basic  unit  of  society,  is  bur- 
dened as  never  before  with  many  new 
challenges  and  our  support  to  the 
family  is  crucial. 

The  Select  Committee  for  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  provides  that 
focus  and  attention  needed  to  bring 
forward  not  only  problems  but  identi- 
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f  les  solutions.  No  other  such  coordina- 
tion on  a  large  scale  exists. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  an 
unconditional  support  for  this  impor- 
tant select  commlttee.» 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  strong  support  of  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families. 

In  the  last  Congress.  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee's  Task  Force  on  Prevention 
Strategies.  During  that  time  the  task 
force  examined  a  range  of  issues  af- 
fecting the  healthy  development  of 
our  children  and  their  families.  The 
work  of  the  task  force  has  focused  on 
ways  to  improve  their  lives  and  has 
highlighted  many  successful  and  cost- 
effective  approaches  to  prevent  prob- 
lems from  developing  in  the  first 
place.  It  Is  inargxiable  that  prevention 
makes  the  best  sense,  and  our  work 
strongly  confirms  and  documents  it. 

Along  with  the  full  select  committee, 
the  task  force  learned  how  much  and 
rapidly  life  has  changed  across  the 
country.  We  all  now  know  that  the 
dramatic  demographic  and  economic 
shifts  have,  unfortunately  and  all  too 
often,  meant  more  difficiilt  life  cir- 
cumstances for  so  many.  We  have 
compUed  a  record  of  those  conditions, 
and  we  have  found  many  examples  of 
model  efforts  with  compelling  evi- 
dence that  prevention  and  early  inter- 
vention works. 

We  started  at  the  beginning.  At  our 
first  task  force  hearing  we  reviewed  in 
great  detail  the  elements  of  sound 
child  development  and  practices  that 
enhance  it.  Child  development  re- 
searchers, senior  administration  offi- 
cials, and  medical  experts  provided  us 
with  the  latest  research  and  drew  the 
same  conclusions.  They  noted  that 
problems  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
development  can  lead  to  lifelong  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  emotional  diffi- 
culties: the  knowledge  necessary  to 
prevent  many  of  these  things  from  oc- 
curring exists  now;  and  that  preven- 
tion saves  money. 

We  heard  about  the  unabated  criti- 
cal problems  of  infant  mortality  and 
the  births  of  low  birth  weight  babies 
who  are  at  terrible  risk  if  they  survive 
at  all.  Recent  data  show  that  the  prob- 
lems remain  severe,  especially  for 
black  and  low-income  women  and  their 
infants.  We  know  that  good,  early  pre- 
natal care  can  help  to  prevent  these 
tragedies  at  a  fraction  of  the  monetary 
cost  required  to  correct  later  problems. 
The  human  suffering  that  could  be 
prevented  is  immeasurable. 

We  learned  more  about  development 
and  early  health  care  during  the  select 
committee's  regional  assessment  hear- 
ing held  in  Miami.  As  part  of  that  as- 
sessment, committee  members  visited 
the  model  neonatal  intensive  care  pro- 
gram and  saw  first  hand  the  problems 
faced    by    many    low    birth    weight 


babies.  At  the  hearing,  we  also  heard 
about  Florida's  regional  perinatal  net- 
work, which  helps  to  provide  medical 
care  to  women  with  high  risk  pregnan- 
cies and  to  sick  and/or  low  birth 
weight  newborns. 

The  State  also  is  currently  partlcl- 
paUng  in  the  Southern  Governors'  As- 
sociation Regional  Task  Force  on 
Infant  Mortality,  which  recently 
issued  an  interim  report  calling  for 
more  emphasis  on  prevention. 

My  Task  Force  on  Prevention  Strat- 
egies also  examined  issues  of  adoles- 
cent pregnancy  and  parenthood.  We 
documented  many  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  faced  by  young  people  and 
the  need  for  multlf aeeted,  coordinated 
approaches  to  prevent  adolescent 
pregnancy  and  to  assist  those  who  are 
already  parents  and  their  children. 
The  need  is  clear  with  more  than  1 
million  estimated  adolescent  pregnan- 
cies this  year. 

In  light  of  the  sharply  increasing  re- 
ports of  child  abuse  dociunented  by 
the  select  committee  in  1983,  the  task 
force  focused  attention  on  what  we 
know  about  the  problems  and  ap- 
proaches for  both  primary  prevention 
and  the  prevention  of  repeat  abuse. 
Although  the  body  of  evidence  re- 
mains slim,  we  do  know  a  lot  about 
what  works  in  abuse  prevention  from 
the  efforts  and  experiences  of  a  grow- 
ing number  of  individuals  and  groups 
working  in  this  field.  For  example,  the 
education  of  new  parents,  the  sensitive 
education  of  children  about  sexual 
abuse,  and  efforts  that  reduce  stress  in 
families,  all  have  been  found  to  help 
reduce  abuse.  I  have  shared  that  infor- 
mation with  my  district  and  have 
heard  from  many  people  who  wanted 
to  know  more  and  how  they  could 
help. 

In  addition  to  these  areas,  the  task 
force  heard  from  researchers,  parents, 
educators,  and  students  about  many  of 
the  important  roles  parents  can  and 
need  to  play  in  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  We  know  that 
parent  involvement  and  support  make 
a  siipilflcant,  positive  contribution  to 
the  schooling  process.  There  are.  how- 
ever, many  barriers  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  order  to  achieve  productive 
and  meaningful  parent  involvement. 
The  task  force  was  able  to  doomient 
many  of  these  issues,  as  well  as  exam- 
ples of  dynamic  partnerships  among 
parents,  teachers,  school  administra- 
tors, employers,  and  other  community 
representatives. 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  to 
share  the  information  gathered  by  the 
select  committee  with  my  colleagues 
here  and  on  other  committees  where  I 
sit  and  those  before  which  I  have  been 
honored  to  testify. 

The  select  committee  will  continue 
to  be  a  valuable  resource  to  all  of  us  in 
addressing  issues  affecting  children 
and  families  specifically  and  compre- 
hensively. 


I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
working  with  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Touth,  and  Famlllea  in  the 
99th  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  25.  This  resolution 
reestablishes  the  Select  Committee  on 
Chlldrra,  Youth,  and  Families  for  the 
99th  session  of  Congress. 

The  children  of  America  are  one  of 
our  most  vital  resources.  Isnies  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren actuidly  affect  the  future  welfare 
of  the  entire  country.  Yet  in  the  push 
toward  other  goals,  so-called  children's 
Issues  can  be  lost  in  the  debate  of 
stronger  spedal  interest  groups.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families  seeks  to  voice  the  needs 
of  those  who  have  no  political  voice  of 
their  own. 

While  our  children  are  our  greatest 
national  resource,  it  seema  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  that  we  do  not  read  about 
a  new  case  of  child  abuse  or  a  new  dis- 
covery of  a  massive  child  pornography 
ring. 

The  Nation  was  horrified  by  the  rev- 
elations of  child  abuse  occurring  in 
day  care  centers.  As  the  need  for  day 
care  increases,  and  more  children 
spend  time  in  day  care  facilities,  the 
need  for  safe  child  care  becomes  im- 
perative. Yet,  many  day  care  facilities 
remain  legally  imllcensed,  and  day 
care  workers  are  hired  without  com- 
prehensive criminal  background 
checks.  Parents  are  rarely  aware  of 
their  day  care  rights,  how  to  choose 
adequate  day  care,  or  how  to  detect 
signs  of  abuse  in  their  children.  Chil- 
dren often  do  not  know  their  rights 
and  protections,  and  suffer  increased 
fears  when  called  to  testify  against 
adult  assailants.  Even  more  tragically, 
statistics  show  that  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  reported  incidents  of  child 
abuse  take  place  in  day  care  centers 
and  that  98  percent  of  the  reported  in- 
cidents are  family  related.  To  truly 
provide  the  protections  children  need, 
day  care  center  professionals  must 
also  understand  the  symptoms  of  child 
abuse.  National  policies  to  fight  this 
crime,  whenever  it  occurs,  are  a  priori- 
ty. The  phjrslcal  safety  of  our  children 
must  not  be  neglected. 

As  a  country,  we  are  becoming  aware 
of  a  horrible  tragedy  that  affects  our 
teenagers:  suicide.  The  suicide  rate 
among  teenagers  has  almost  tripled 
since  1950.  There  is  an  attempted 
teenage  suicide  every  minute  and  a 
successful  one  every  2  hours.  Ameri- 
ca's teenagers  are  crying  out  for  help, 
but  in  alarming  numbers  it  is  too  late 
to  answer  them.  Programs  must  be  de- 
veloped to  halt  this  terrible  human 
waste. 

The  issue  of  unplanned  teenage 
pregnancy  is  idso  a  national  problem. 
Teenage  birthrates  in  the  United 
States  are  among  the  highest  of  any 


industrialized  nation  in  the  world.  As 
out-of-wedlock  birth  rates  climb,  more 
teenage  mothers  are  choosing  to  keep 
their  babies.  Tragically,  many  teen- 
agers find  parenthood  lowers  their 
educational  attainments  and  subse- 
quently lowers  their  career  opportuni- 
ties, resulting  in  a  loss  to  society  as 
well  as  to  the  teenagers.  Teenage  mar- 
riages which  result  from  unplanned 
pregnancy  are  twice  as  likely  to  end  in 
divorce,  and  often  society  must  sup- 
port the  child  and  mother  at  some 
time.  The  entire  country  suffers  with 
the  loss  of  human  potential  when  a 
teenager's  future  is  clouded.  A  cohe- 
sive national  policy  must  be  developed 
to  help  teenagers  deal  with  this  grow- 
ing problem. 

And  then,  there  is  the  issue  of  pover- 
ty among  families  with  children. 
Recent  budget  cuts  have  eroded  pro- 
grams designed  to  protect  children 
during  the  early  formative  period  of 
their  lives.  Malnutrition  affects  ap- 
proximately 500,000  American  chil- 
dren a  year,  resulting  in  increases  in 
incidents  of  nutrition-related  illness, 
stimted  growth,  and  "failure  to 
thrive."  Poverty  and  malnutrition 
among  children  can  be  halted,  and 
programs  to  provide  food  for  the 
hungry  must  be  initiated. 

Other  problems,  such  as  Juvenile 
crime,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  child 
support,  education,  homelessness,  and 
Juvenile  unemployment  are  rampant 
throughout  cities  and  States  across 
our  country.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families  seeks 
comprehensive  solutions  to  national 
problems.  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  select  committee  made 
impressive  strides  toward  developing 
compassionate  policies  for  dealing 
with  the  interrelated  problems  facing 
children  and  teenagers.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  is  the  only  resource  Congress 
has  to  present  a  single  cohesive  pic- 
ture of  the  widely  divergent  Issues 
that  form  our  policy  toward  those  who 
will  eventually  lead  us.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  reauthorization  of 
this  important  committee.* 

D  1610 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Btr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


resolution  Just  agreed  to.  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD   OF   VISITORS   TO   THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  194(a), 
title  14  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker,  with- 
out objection.  i4>points  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJ3.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  |»rt  of  the  House: 
Mr.  OBJSDfsoH  of  Connecticut:  and 
Mrs.  JoHHSOH  of  Connecticut. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant   to    the    provisions    of    section 
9355(a).    of    UUe    10,    United    SUtes 
Code,   the   Chair,   on   behalf   of   the 
Speaker,  without  objection,  ^points 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House: 
Mr.  FoLET  of  Washington: 
Mr.  Dicks  of  Washington: 
Mr.  Kham™  of  Colorado;  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTBOa^T  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD    OF   VISITORS    TO    THE 
UJ3.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States   Code    4355(a),    the    Chair   on 
behalf  of  the  Speaker,  without  objec- 
tion,   appoints    as   members    of    the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  MiUtary 
Academy  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  DixoH  of  California; 
Mr.  Hepver  of  North  (Carolina; 
Mr.  Pish  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  Hillis  of  Indiana. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   WHEAT.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 


APPOINTMENT  AS  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS  OP  DELEGATION  TO 
ATTEND  CONFERENCE  OP  THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
IN  LOME,  TOGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  22,  United 
States  Code,  276(aMl),  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Speaker,  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  as  additional  members 
of  the  delegation  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
to  be  held  In  Lome,  Togo,  on  March  25 
through  March  30,  1985.  the  foUowIng 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Hawkins  of  California; 
Mrs.  ScBROEDER  of  Colorado; 


Mr.  HuBKMU)  of  Kentuckjr. 

ICr.  Ball  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Cbockrt  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Htoc  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  HAMMEBSCHiaDT  of  Arkansas; 

Mr.  Fish  of  New  York: 

Mr.  Roth  of  Wisconsin:  and 

Mr.  BoEHLERT  of  Ncw  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SKIN    CANCER    PRE- 
AND       DETECTION 


NATIONAL 
VENTION 
WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CMvil  Beriioe  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  ifLJ.  Res.  85)  to 
designate  the  week  of  March  24.  1985, 
through  March  30.  1985.  as  "National 
Skin  Cancer  Prevention  and  Detection 
Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Bfr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object.  I  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objections  to  the  legislation  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  cnerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H  J.  Rb.  85 

Whereas  skin  cancer,  including  melan<Mna 
and  nonmelanoma  types,  is  the  most 
common  cancer  In  the  United  States,  ac- 
counts for  between  30  and  40  per  centum  of 
all  cancers,  and  is  increasing  at  a  significant 
rate: 

Whereas  the  1M3  National  InsUtutes  of 
Health  Consensus  Conference  on  Precursors 
to  Malignant  Melanoma  found  that  the  inci- 
dence of  melanoma  and  the  number  of 
deaths  from  melanoma  are  increasing  in 
many  areas  of  the  world,  and  found  evi- 
dence that  early  recognition  and  surgical  re- 
moval of  melanmna  makes  it  a  highly  cura- 
ble cancer 

Whereas  eighteen  thousand  Americans 
wiU  develop  a  primary  melanoma  and  over 
five  hundred  thousand  Americans  will  devel- 
op nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  this  year. 

Whereas  epidemiological  studies  have 
shown  that  the  incidence  of  melanoma  has 
doubled  every  decade  since  the  1930's  and  is 
now  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
other  cancer  except  lung  cancer  in  women: 

Whereas  melanoma  has  a  fatality  rate  of 
25  per  centum  and  causes  five  thousand 
deaths  per  year,  and  nonmelanoma  skin 
cancer  causes  another  two  thousand  deaths 
per  year. 

Whereas  patients  at  increased  risk  of  de- 
veloping melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin 
cancers  can  be  identified,  and  early  treat- 
ment of  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin 
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cancera  reaulta  In  high  cure  rates  for  such 
cmnoers; 

Whereu  sun  exposure  is  an  undisputed 
cause  of  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  and  Is  an 
Important  factor  In  the  development  of 
melanoma; 

Whereas  the  number  of  skin  cancers  can 
be  reduced  throush  sun  protection  meas- 
ures such  as  the  use  of  sunscreenlnc  topical 
lotions  and  simple  changes  In  lifestyle: 

Whereas  Americans  should  become  aware 
that  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  can- 
cera are  major  health  problems,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  general  public  about  prevention 
of  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  can- 
cers should  become  a  national  concern; 

Whereas  the  American  Academy  of  Der- 
matology and  State  and  local  detmatologic 
organtutlona  are  committed  to  heightening 
the  awareness  and  understanding  of  mela- 
noma and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancers 
among  members  of  the  general  public  and 
the  health  care  community;  and 

Whereas  the  first  national  Melanoma  and 
Skin  Cancer  Prevention  and  Detection  Pro- 
gram, a  coordinated  national  voluntary 
effort  of  professional  dermatologlc  organisa- 
tions to  reduce  the  increasing  Incidence  of 
melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancers 
and  to  better  control  such  cancers,  will 
occur  during  the  week  of  March  24.  1985, 
through  March  30.  1985:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of  Rep- 
TttenUMvet  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  the  week  of 
March  34.  1985.  through  March  30.  1985.  is 
designated  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Pre- 
vention and  Detectkm  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorised  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  Oov- 
emment  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 

«  Mr.  SHELBY.  ISx.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  gentleman  from  Utah,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  for  bring- 
ing this  important  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

This  resolution  will  designate  the 
week  of  March  24-30. 1985.  as  "NaUon- 
al  Skin  Cancer  Prevention  and  Detec- 
tion Week."  I  am  pleased  to  be  its 
principal  sponsor,  and  am  delighted  to 
have  the  support  of  over  250  of  my 
colleagues. 

As  many  in  this  Chamber  know,  skin 
cancer  is  the  most  common  form  of 
cancer  in  this  country.  It  is  also  among 
the  most  preventable— if  precautions 
are  taken— and  among  the  most  cura- 
ble—if detected  early. 

The  rarest  but  most  serious  type  of 
skin  cancer  is  melanoma  or  malignant 
melanoma— the  cause  of  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  skin  cancer  deaths.  Be- 
cause disturbing  statistics  indicate 
that  melanoma  deaths  are  increasing 
in  many  areas  of  the  world,  we  must 
heighten  the  level  of  public  awareness 
of  this  disease,  and  of  methods  by 
which  it  can  be  prevented. 

In  this  effort,  the  6,770-member 
American  Academy  of  Dermatology, 
along  with  local  and  State  dermato- 
loglcal  societies,  is  sponsoring  free  ma- 
lanoma/skin  cancer  prevention  and  de- 
tection    centers     this     spring— many 


during  the  week  designated  in  my  res- 
olution. These  health  fairs,  to  become 
a  yearly  event.  wlU  be  staffed  by  phy- 
sician/volunteers teaching  self-exami- 
nation techniques  and  diagnosing  indi- 
vidual cases  of  skin  cancer. 

It  pleases  me  to  play  a  part  in  this 
worthwhile  effort  to  control  this  per- 
vasive cancer,  by  calling  for  a  national 
observance  of  a  Skin  Cancer  Preven- 
tion and  Detection  Week.  I  would  like 
to  highlight  the  work  of  two  men 
whose  vision  brings  us  closer  and 
closer  to  controlling  melanoma  and 
skin  cancer— Dr.  Clayton  E.  Wheeler, 
current  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Dermatology,  and  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Dobson.  immediate  past 
president  of  the  academy.  Their  sensi- 
tivity to  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  their  dedication  to  preven- 
tion efforts  has  sparked  the  movement 
that  brings  us  here  today. 

I  am  very  optimistic  about  this 
awareness  campaign,  and  I  look  to  the 
tremendous  degree  of  support  this  res- 
olution has  received,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body,  as  a  posi- 
tive sign  for  the  success  of  the  upcom- 
ing skin  cancer  health  fairs,  and  the 
overall  progress  toward  controlling 
this  disease^ 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  extend  my 
support  for  passage  of  this  important 
resolution. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  inci- 
dence of  skin  cancer  is  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  any  other  cancer  with 
the  exception  of  lung  cancer  in 
women.  But  this  dread  disease  doesn't 
have  to  be  the  threat  it  currently  is. 
Skin  cancer  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
detected  and  prevented  forms  of 
cancer.  Efforts  like  this  resolution 
help  spread  the  word  that  melanoma 
and  other  skin  cancers  can  be  beaten. 

I  commend  by  colleague.  Congress- 
man Shklbt,  for  his  work  on  this  reso- 
lution and  the  work  of  Dr.  Paul  Rus- 
sell, from  my  home  State,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  CouncU  on  Govern- 
mental Liaison  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Dermatology.  Dr.  Russell  has 
taken  a  very  strong  role  in  this  resolu- 
tion, the  establishment  of  skin  cancer 
screening  programs  across  the  cotintry 
and  the  national  health  fair  that  the 
academy  is  sponsoring  in  connection 
with  Skin  Cancer  Prevention  and  De- 
tection Week. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
important  resolution  that  will  help 
move  this  country  in  the  direction  of 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion—a worthwhile  and  cost-effective 
goal.* 

•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  House  Joint  Resolution 
85,  designating  March  24-30.  1985.  as 
National  Skin  Cancer  Prevention  and 
Detection  Week. 

Dr.  James  B.  Howell,  of  Dallas,  TX. 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  the 
prevention  of  skin  cancers  for  a  long 


period  of  time.  He  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Preventive  Derma- 
tology of  the  American  Academy  of 
£>ermatology. 

In  an  article  entitled,  "Prevention," 
in  October  1981.  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Dermatology, 
Dr.  Howell,  and  Dr.  Peyton  E.  Weary, 
of  Charlottesville.  VA.  advocated  a  sig- 
nificant drive  on  prevention  of  skin 
cancer. 

In  the  article,  it  was  indicated  that 
"In  1969  the  first  of  a  series  of  over  30 
skin  cancer  detection  clinics  was  con- 
ducted by  dermatologists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  conjunction  with 
local  units  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. The  average  rate  of  positive 
findings  of  malignant  and  premalig- 
nant  lesions  since  1969  has  been  20 
percent  in  over  3.000  patients.  After 
the  clinics  had  begim.  it  became  clear 
that,  if  they  were  to  be  successful  with 
a  high  rate  of  positive  findings,  it  was 
essential  to  concentrate  on  rural  popu- 
lations. Those  held  in  metropolitan 
areas  had  a  low  rate  of  discovery.  In 
addition  to  the  screening  of  patients, 
efforts  were  made  to  Instruct  the 
farmers,  in  simple  and  inexpensive 
methods,  to  reduce  their  sunlight  ex- 
posure and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
protection  of  their  skin  by  using  exter- 
nal applications  and  protective  cloth- 
ing. This  is  an  example  of  how  a  care- 
fully selected  population  can  be  edu- 
cated at  an  extremely  low  cost. 
Zagula-Mally  et  al.  reported  a  similar 
experience  with  a  20-percent  incidence 
of  malignant  and  premalignant  lesions 
in  rural  Tennessee." 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  the  na- 
tional newspaper.  USA  Today,  on 
March  4,  1985,  commented  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  nature  of  melano- 
ma, "the  most  vinilent  form  of  skin 
cancer,"  It  indicated  that  since  1930, 
the  incidence  of  melanoma  has  dou- 
bled every  10  years.  Melanoma,  the 
fastest  growing  of  all  cancers,  is  also 
expected  to  kill  5.500  people  this  year. 

Also,  the  article  notes  that  "skin 
cancer  rates  are  higher  in  the  South 
and  Southwest,  where  the  Sim's  inten- 
sity is  IM  times  that  in  the  North." 

The  American  Academy  of  Derma- 
tology, the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
all  of  the  allied  associations,  medical 
and  voluntary,  which  are  taking  part 
in  this  effort,  are  to  be  praised.  I 
would  also  like  to  note  here  that  the 
members  of  the  task  force,  headed  by 
Dr.  Howell,  are:  Rudolf  L.  Baer.  M.D., 
Robert  Friedman,  M.D..  James  J. 
Leyden.  M.D.,  Harold  O.  Perry,  M.D., 
Frances  Storrs.  M.D.,  Pejrton  E. 
Weary.  M.D.,  Paye  D.  Arundell,  M.D., 
and  Darrell  S.  Rigel.  M.D.* 
•  Bfr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  indicate  my  very  strong  support  for 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
85.  calling  for  a  National  Skin  Cancer 


Prevention     and     Detection     Week. 
Bfarch  24-30. 1985. 

Skin  cancer  is  the  most  prevalent  of 
all  fonns  of  cancer,  wiUi  nearly 
400.000  new  cases  reported  each  year. 
Particularly  ominous  is  the  increase  in 
the  deadly  form  called  malignant 
melanoma,  which  is  life  threatening. 
In  fact,  a  report  released  Just  recently 
indicates  that  the  incidence  of  this 
form  of  cancer  is  increasing  faster 
than  any  other  except  women's  lung 
cancer.  The  American  Cancer  Society 
predicts  22.000  cases  in  the  United 
States  this  year,  a  25-peroent  increase 
from  1984. 

Recently.  Dr.  Paye  D.  Arundell.  a 
dermatologist  practicing  in  Menlo 
Park,  wrote  asking  me  to  support  this 
resolution,  which  is  intended  to  caU  at- 
tention to  the  growing  threat  of  skin 
cancer.  Although  I  don't  usually  co- 
sponsor  commemorative-type  legisla- 
tion. I  felt  that  this  one  deserved  spe- 
cial consideration  because  of  the  at- 
tention it  draws  to  the  need  for  can- 
cer's prompt  detection  and  treatment. 
Hopefully  this  week's  observance  wiU 
significantly  advance  that  cause. 

Dr.  Arundell  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  development  of  the  skin  cancer 
screening  program  which  has  been 
carried  on  so  successfully  not  only  in 
the  San  Francisco  and  Menlo  Park 
areas,  where  she  practices,  but  also 
throughout  the  rest  of  California  and 
the  United  States.  She  is.  in  fact, 
chairman  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dermatology's  Melanoma/Skin  Cancer 
Screening  Program  and  has  corre- 
sponded with  hundreds  of  SUte  and 
local  experts  on  dermatology  through- 
out the  United  States,  urging  them  to 
take  part  in  this  program.  As  past 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Der- 
matological  Society,  and  as  a  private 
practitioner  of  dermatology  in  Menlo 
Park  since  1969.  she  has  been  a  leader 
in  skin  cancer  prevention.  At  her  cur- 
rent post  as  clinical  associate  professor 
of  dermatology  at  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine,  she  continues  to 
woriE  for  prevention  of  skin  cancer, 
and  is  indeed  a  leader  in  preventative 
medicine. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion and  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Faye 
Arundell.  who  is  indeed  a  leader  in 
this  important  effort.* 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


10  through  16.  1985,  as  "Naticmal 
Employ-the-Older-Woiicer  VftA,"  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Oerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HIIiER.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object.  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  minority  has  no  objection^  to  the 
legislation  being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlonan  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  1S4 

Whereas  Individuals  aged  flfty-five  and 
over  are  a  major  national  resource,  consti- 
tute 31  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  will  constitute  a  larger 
peraentage  of  the  population  In  future  dec- 


NA-nONAL  EMPLOY-THE-OLDER- 
WORKER  WEEK 
ISx.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CIvU  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  134) 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  March 


(4)  the  dtteens  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  enflToased  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Whereas  a  growing  number  of  such  Indi- 
viduals, being  willing  and  able  to  work,  are 
looking  for  employment  opportunities,  want 
to  remain  in  the  work  force,  aiul  would  like 
to  serve  their  communities  and  their  Nation 
in  productive  roles; 

Whereas  such  individuals  have  made  con- 
tinuing oootributions  to  the  national  wel- 
fare and  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  In. 
or  resume,  career  and  voluntary  roles  that 
utilise  their  strengths,  wisdom,  and  skills; 

Whereas  employers  who  retain  older 
workers  or  rehire  older  former  employees 
report  that  such  workers  and  employees  ex- 
hibit greater  company  loyalty,  high  levels  of 
Job  performance,  and  low  rates  of  absmtee- 
ism;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  spon- 
sored a  "National  E:mploy-the-01der- Worker 
Week"  during  the  second  full  week  of 
March  in  every  year  since  1959,  focusing 
public  attention  on  the  advantages  of  em- 
ploying older  Individuals:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
re»entaHve$  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Conoreu  auembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorised  and  requested  to  designate'  the 
week  of  March  10  through  16, 1986,  as  "Nar 
tlonal  Employ-the-Older-Worker  Wek."  and 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon— 

(1)  the  employers  and  labor  unions  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  give  special  consideration 
to  older  workers,  and  to  expand  career  and 
employment  opportunities  for  older  workers 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  and  who 
desire  to  remain  employed  or  to  reenter  the 
work  force; 

(2)  voluntary  organisations  to  reexamine 
the  many  fine  service  programs  which  they 
sponsor  and  to  expand  both  the  number  of 
older  volunteers  and  the  types  of  service 
roles  open  to  older  workers; 

(3)  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  to  give  special  assistance  to  older 
workers  by  means  of  Job  training  programs 
under  the  Jobs  Training  and  Partnership 
Act,  Job  counseling  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  and  additional 
support  through  its  older  worker  program 
authorised  by  tlUe  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act;  and 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  121) 
to  designate  the  month  of  April  1985 
as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clei^  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object.  I  would  like  to  compliment  and 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
[Mr.  Gabcia]  for  his  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  introduce  in  the  97th,  98th,  and 
99th  Congresses  commemorative  legis- 
lation designed  to  assist  our  Nation's 
children  by  increasing  the  awareness 
of  a  very  serious  national  problem- 
child  abuse. 

Again  this  year,  my  colleague  Mast 
Rose  Oakar  and  I  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  designate  April  1985  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month."  The  widespread  and  eaiiy 
support  this  legislation  received  em- 
phasizes both  its  significance  and  its 
merit.  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  support  and  also  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoilc 
[Mr.  Gascia]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hahsem]  for  their  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  this  bilL 

The  nationwide  statistics  on  child 
abuse  are  deplorable.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  5.000  children  were 
kiUed  by  their  parents  or  parent-surro- 
gates last  year.  An  estimated  2  million 
children  experience  the  degradation 
and  physical  injury  of  child  abuse 
every  year.  That  this  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's children  are  maltreated  is  in- 
comprehensible and.  regrettably,  these 
horrifying  statistics  are  growing.  I 
would  like  to  think  the  statistics  are 
growing  because  of  increased  aware- 
ness and  reporting  that  child  abuse  is 
not  acceptable  behavior. 

Fortimately,  there  are  several  out- 
standing -organizations,  such  as  Par- 
ents Anonymous,  who  are  leading  the 
effort  to  curb  child  abuse.  These  are 
not  Federal  agencies,  but  groups  of 
hardworking  dedicated  volunteers,  in- 
cluding the  National  Committee  for 
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the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  the 
American  Humane  Aasodmtion.  the 
National  Child  Abuae  Coalition,  and 
the  National  Exchange  Club. 

These  organliatlonB  are  able  to  serv- 
ice families  with  a  child  abuse  problem 
much  more  cost  effectively  than 
public  welfare  agencies,  and  represent 
the  finest  example  of  the  benefits  of 
voluntarism. 

National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month  will  recognise  the  fine  work  of 
these  organizations  and  wiU  encourage 
other  volunteers  to  Join  the  fight 
against  child  abuse.  We  must  expand 
oiu*  efforts  to  bring  national  visibility 
to  ways  to  prevent  this  abuse  that  rips 
at  the  fabric  of  families,  communities, 
and  the  futive  of  our  Nation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  continue  a  tradition 
of  support  for  National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month. 

D  1620 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H  J.  Rst.  ISI 

Whereas  the  Incidence  and  prevmlence  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  have  reached  alarm- 
ing proportlona  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  an  estimated  two  milUon  chil- 
dren become  vlctlma  of  chUd  abuae  in  this 
Nation  each  year 

Whereas  an  estimated  five  thousand  of 
these  children  die  as  a  result  of  such  abuse 
each  year 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  Innovative  prosrmms  to  pre- 
vent child  abuse  and  assist  parents  and 
family  members  in  which  child  abuse 
occurs; 

Whereas  Congress  has  expressed  its  com- 
mitment to  seeking  and  applying  solutions 
to  this  problem  by  rnarting  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974: 

Whereas  many  dedicated  individuals  and 
private  organizations.  Including  Parents 
Anonymous,  the  National  Coounlttee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  American 
Humane  Association,  and  other  members  of 
the  National  Child  Abuse  Coalition,  are 
working  to  counter  the  ravages  of  abuae  and 
neglect  to  help  child  abusers  break  this  de- 
structive pattern  of  behavior 

Whereas  the  average  cost  for  a  public  wel- 
fare agency  to  serve  a  family  through  a 
child  abuae  program  is  twenty  times  greater 
than  self-help  programs  administered  by 
private  organizations: 

Whereas  organizations,  such  as.  Parents 
Anonymous  and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition  are  expediting 
efforts  to  prevent  child  abuse  in  the  next 
generation  through  special  programs  for 
abused  children:  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  upon  the  problem  of 
child  abuse:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  bv  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
rtMentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Ctmgreu  ouenMed,  That  the  month  of 
AprU  198S  is  designated  as  "National  ChUd 
Abuse  Prevention  Month"  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 


requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  all  Oovemment  agencies  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
month  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  paoed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  ENEROT  EDUCATION 
DAT 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  160) 
designating  March  22.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Energy  Education  Eiay."  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  T(h^? 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object.  I  simply  would  like  to  Inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  BCr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  so  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair. 

This  will  finish,  as  I  understand  It, 
the  legislative  business  before  the 
House  for  the  day.  However.  It  was 
said  earlier  that  we  would  have  a 
recess  resolution  coming  over,  which, 
of  course,  would  constitute  legislative 
business. 

Can  the  Chair  tell  me  what  the 
intent  of  the  House  is  relative  to  that 
particular  business? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  start  special  orders,  but  the 
Chair  will  reserve  the  right  to  take  up 
that  adjournment  resolution,  whether 
it  comes  from  the  Senate  or  is  offered 
here  on  the  floor. 

Bfr.  WALKER.  If  I  may  make  fur- 
ther inquiry  of  the  Chair,  do  we  have 
any  idea  what  time  that  might  take 
place?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  not  aware  of  any  particular 
time,  but  we  will  interrupt  special 
orders  for  that  purpose,  but  I  cannot 
predict  the  time  that  that  would 
happen.       

Mr.  WALKER.  So  at  this  point  we 
have  no  resolution  that  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  it  could  be  a 
considerable  time  before  we  get  such  a 
resolution?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
a  matter  of  speculation:  the  matter 
could  be  handled  with  or  without  a 


vote:  it  could  be  handled  by  voice  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  do  not  wish  to  inconvenience 
Members  unnecessarily,  and  some  of 
us.  if  the  resolution  was  here,  intended 
to  get  a  vote  on  that  particular  resolu- 
tion, but  I  think  rather  than  having 
Members  wait  around  for  hours  at  a 
time,  that  I  would  announce  that  at 
least  my  intent— I  cannot  speak  for 
anybody  else  but  ms'self— but  my 
intent  then  would  be  to  get  a  vote  if 
we  are  going  to  wait  for  some  period  of 
time  following. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  RB.1S0 

Whereas,  American  homes,  schools,  busi- 
nenes.  and  industries  have  made  great 
progress  this  past  decade  in  energy  manage- 
ment and  production: 

Whereas,  the  Nation's  annual  consump- 
tion of  energy  has  decreased,  but  demand 
and  imports  stUl  remain  significant: 

Whereas,  the  energy  crisis  of  the  1970'8  is 
over,  but  the  energy  problem  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  still  remains; 

Whereas,  the  development  and  wise  use  of 
conventional  and  alternate  energy  sources 
will  require  an  energy  educated  public  and 
an  even  more  energy  educated  Industry  for 
energy  supplies,  distribution  and  manage- 
ment; 

Whereas,  ongtring  quality  energy  educa- 
tion programs  In  America's  schools  and  com- 
munltiea  will  be  required  to  meet  the  energy 
education  challenges  of  the  future; 

Whereas,  the  annual  celebration  of  Na- 
tlonal  Energy  Education  Day  (NEED) 
brings  together  students,  teachers,  school 
officials,  and  community  members  to  focus 
attention  on  the  growth  of  energy  education 
in  our  Nation's  schools  and  communities; 
and 

Whereas,  such  a  celebration  should  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  encourages  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  role  education 
wlU  play  in  shaping  America's  energy 
future:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
reeentative*  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congreu  attenMed,  That,  In  order  to 
promote  and  enhance  energy  education  pro- 
grams at  all  grade  levels  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  United  States, 
March  22.  198S.  Is  designated  "NaUonal 
Energy  Education  Day".  The  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calUng 
upon  the  people  and  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  a 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, and  directing  all  Federal  agencies  to 
participate  in  the  observance  of  such  a  day 
and  to  cooperate  with  persons  and  institu- 
tions conducting  such  ceremonies  and  activi- 
Ues. 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  a  reso- 
lution which  will  designate  March  22. 


IMS.  as  "National  Energy  Education 
Day." 

The  1985  national  energy  education 
theme  is  "Educating  for  America's 
Energy  Future."  This  theme  reflects 
the  importance  of  energy  education 
for  all  Americans,  but  particularly  for 
those  young  Americans  who  wlU  face 
tomorrow's  more  difficult  energy 
choices. 

We  need  only  look  back  on  our  expe- 
riences with  the  oil  embargo  of  1973 
and  the  subsequent  rising  energy  costs 
and  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy  to  realize  that 
energy  education  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  our  national  security. 

As  schools  and  communities 
throughout  our  Nation  prepare  to  ob- 
serve this  fifth  annual  day  of  energy 
awareness,  it's  only  appropriate  for 
those  of  us  in  the  Congnn  to  express 
our  support  for  energy  education  and 
awareness  by  cosponsoring  and  secur- 
ing passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
160.« 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS 
REFORM  ACT 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiics  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Bsteaker.  last 
we^  on  behalf  of  myself  and  several 
colleagues.  I  introduced  the  Bla^ 
Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act. 

The  bill  is  very  straightforward.  It 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  end 
once  and  for  all  the  disgraceful  back- 
log of  black  lung  claims  at  both  levels 
of  the  appeals  process.  A  recent  GAO 
report  indicates  that  this  backlog  has 
grown  to  20.000  at  the  administrative 
law  judge  level  and  5.000  at  the  bene- 
fits review  board. 

We  made  some  progress  last  year  by 
expttDding  the  benefits  review  board, 
but  I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
because  every  weekend  when  I  return 
to  my  district  in  West  Virginia.  I  meet 
coal  miners  who  have  bladt  lung 
rfitimii  pending  at  the  Department  of 
Labor  and-  who  know  they  cannot 
expect  a  final  decision  on  their  claims 
for  4.  5.  even  6  years.  It  is  a  major  in- 
justice to  force  the  thousands  of 
former  miners,  who  have  become  ill 
with  this  disease  while  helping  fuel 
America's  progress,  to  wait  years  for 
the   resolution  of   their  black  lung 


to  eliminate  the  backlog  at  the  OAU  and 
BRB  leveU,  and  bow  would  you  define— in 
terms  of  pending  cases   this  elimination? 

8.  If  m«ni«f*--^  to  reduce  the  period  of 
time  needed  to  ellmlDste  tbe  backlog  at  the 
OALJ  level,  whidi  of  the  following  meas- 
ures would  you  prefer? 

a.  Hire  additional  admlnistzatlve  law 
judges. 

b.  "Borrow"  additional  administrative  law 
Judges  from  other  agencies. 

c  Contract  with  more  retired  adminlstra- 
ttve  law  Judges. 

d.  Contract  with  private  attoraeya. 

Please  discuss  tbe  "pros  and  eons"  of  each 
of  these  proposals  and  any  others  you  deem 
worthy  of  considerstlon. 

We  bdleve  these  questions  are  straight- 
forward, and  we  hope  you  agree  that  the  se- 
rlousneas  of  the  problem  warrants  an  eariy 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiics  on  the 
four  Joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  , 


ask    cases 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  HOUSE  FROM  THURS- 
DAY.  BCARCH  7.  1985.  to  TUBS- 
DAY,  MARCH  19.  1985 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  79)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Cow.  Rb.  79 

Retolved  bv  the  Houte  of  RepretentaHvet 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  March  7, 
1985,  It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  Tuesday.  March  19,  1985,  or  unUl 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day  after 
Members  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tl(m.  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sic.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  after 
consulUUon  with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  reassemble  whenever.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  public  Interest  shall  warrant  It 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Sincerely, 


AUUI  B.  MOIXOHAB. 


In  a  related  effort.  I  am  also  circu- 
lating a  letter  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor,  asking  for  a  detailed  status 
of  last  year's  BRB  expansion  and  re- 
lated questions.  I  will  include  the  text 
of  the  letter  in  the  Raooao.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  my  legislation 
and  coeign  the  letter.  The  letter  is  as 
follows: 

Hon.  Fois  B.  Fokd, 
Under  Secrelarg  of  Labor. 
Wa^Unffton,  DC 

Dsu  Ma.  Pokd:  We  are  oonoemed  about 
conclusions  reached  In  the  October  36. 1964 
OAO  report  on  the  adjudication  of  black 
lung  claims  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Briefly,  the  report  Indicates  that  (1)  it  wiU 
take  between  nine  and  thirty-five  years  to 
reduce  the  backlog  at  the  OALJ  level,  de- 
pending (m  the  success  of  a  recently  imple- 
mented plan  to  omtract  with  retired  admin- 
istrative Uw  Judges,  and  (3)  it  wiU  take  be- 
tween six  and  twelve  years  to  reduce  the 
baddog  at  the  BRB  level,  depending  on  the 
success  of  the  plan  to  aa>edlte  proceedings 
at  the  OALJ  leveL 

This  situation  is  deplorable,  and  we  would 
very  much  appreciate  your  response  to  the 
following  questlmis: 

1.  What  Is  the  current  backlog  at  the 
OALJ  level  and  the  BRB  level? 

2.  What  is  the  status  of  the  plan  to  expe- 
dite proceedings  at  the  OALJ  by  contracting 
with  retired  administrative  law  Judges? 

3.  What  Is  the  status  of  last  year's  Con- 
grwBlonally  mandated  expansion  of  the 
BRB?  Have  you  ainwlnted  the  two  addition- 
al permanent  members?  Have  you  appointed 
the  four  temporary  members?  How  much 
funding  for  the  expansion  has  been  obligat- 
ed? 

4.  What  is  your  best  estimate  of  the  period 
of  time  needed,  barring  legislative  changes. 


REPEIAL  THE  VEHICLE  LOGGING 
RULES 

(Mr.  MARUENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaito  and  indude  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  MARLENEE  Mr.  G^neaker.  I'd 
like  to  pose  a  trivia  questioi  to  my  col- 
leagues: Who  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing quote  regarding  the  so-called 
log  book  regulations? 

I  see  no  realistic  alternative  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  records  to  prove  buslneBs-rdated 
deductkma.  Repeal  of  the  new  requlremenU 
•  *  *  would  damage  the  faith  of  many  tax- 
payers In  the  bdief  that  tbe  tax  system  Is 
fair. 

Was  it  Mark  Russel.  Rodney  Dan- 
gerfleld.  or  Alfred  E.  Neuman  of  MAD 
magazine?  Was.  it  W.C.  Fields?  Wrong, 
it  was  our  own  IRS  Commissioner 
Roecoe  L.  Egger.  Jr. 

Damage  the  taxpayers'  belief  that 
our  tax  system  is  fair?  Who  is  this  gtiy 
kidding?  This  guy  and  his  crew  better 
come  in  out  of  the  dark,  their  lacA  of 
sensitivity,  their  abusive  actions,  such 
as  I  will  outline  in  my  next  1-minute 
speech,  are  forcing  taxpayers  out  of  a 
voluntary  system  and  into  a  ta^qiayer 
revolution.  These  new  regulations, 
that  IRS  Commissioner  Egger  is  de- 
fending, prove  to  me  that  he  has  total- 
ly lost  touch  with  reality.  These  new 
rules  have  proven  to  the  people  of 
Montana  that  the  IRS  doesn't  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "fair"  or 
"sensible". 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  repealing  the  vehicle  log- 
ging rules,  and  ask  that  they  eoQxm- 
sor  HH.  750. 

IRS  U»as  RBimnoii  or  RsooaDKBratc 
Ruixs 

WASBmoTOii.— Taxpayers  are  claiming 
weU  over  $3  billion  a  year  In  excess  tax  ben- 
efiU  by  overstating  deductions  for  bustnea 
use  of  automoUles.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  said  Tuesday  In  urging  Congress  not 
to  repeal  a  new  law  requiring  betto'  reootd- 
keeping. 
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But  u  IRS  Commlasloner  RoMoe  L.  Egger 
Jr.  appealed  to  the  Houae  Ways  and  Ifeana 
Committee  to  support  the  stlffer  rulea, 
nearly  two  dosen  members  of  Congress  testi- 
fied repeal  was  the  only  way  to  provide 
relief  for  paperwork-weary  farmers  and  bu- 
slnesspeople. 

"Joe  and  Martha  Six-pack  should  not 
have  to  hold  degrees  in  accounting  Jtist  to 
be  able  to  fUe  their  taxes  properly,"  said 
Rep.  Thomas  Bllley.  R-Va. 

The  Treasury  Department  pledged  to 
work  with  Congress  to  refine  the  disputed 
rules,  which  affect  as  many  as  20  million  ve- 
hicles. 

And  Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowakl,  D-IU.,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  cautioned  a^dnst  a 
headlong  rush  for  repeal. 

While  repeal  would  satisfy  demands  for 
simplicity.  Rostenkowakl  said  that  "It  also 
raises  serious  doubts  about  Congress'  re- 
solve In  pursuit  of"  overhaul  of  the  tax 
system. 

More  than  half  the  members  of  the  House 
and  at  least  40  of  the  100  senators  have 
signed  bills  to  repeal  the  law  requiring  the 
new  rules.  The  lawmakers  are  reacting  to 
thousands  of  letters  from  taxpayers  who  say 
the  requirement  that  automobile  records  be 
made  at  the  time  the  vehicles  are  used  is 
overly  burdensome. 

Egger  said  the  old  rules  for  proving 
claimed  business  used  of  vehicles  were 
widely  abused.  He  cited  a  case  Involving  937 
employees  of  a  big  corporation  who  were 
furnished  cars  by  the  company  and  kept  no 
records  of  personal  and  business  use  of  the 
vehicles.  After  auditing  the  employees,  the 
IRS  last  year  demanded  additional  taxes 
averaging  $846  per  person— a  total  of 
$800,000. 

"I  see  no  realistic  alternative  to  the  main- 
tenance of  records"  to  prove  business-relat- 
ed deductions,  Egger  said.  Repeal  of  the  new 
requirements,  which  have  been  in  effect 
only  since  Jan.  1,  would  damage  the  faith  of 
many  taxpayers  In  the  belief  that  the  tax 
system  is  fair,  he  said. 

Ronald  A.  Pearlman.  assistant  treasury 
secretary  for  tax  policy,  offered  to  work 
with  the  committee  to  improve  the  rules. 
But  without  the  new  law,  he  said,  "we  would 
return  to  a  system  in  which  honest,  consci- 
entious taxpayers  are  made  to  feel  foolish 
for  complying  with  rules  that  others  Ignore 
with  impunity." 

Several  members  of  Congress  disagreed, 
and  ridiculed  the  rules. 

"Crazier  than  a  bedbug,"  said  Rep.  Ron 
Marlenee.  R-Mont.  "Onerous,"  said  Rep. 
Wes  Watkins.  D-Okla.  "Senseless,"  added 
Rep.  Toby  Roth,  R-Wls. 

Until  this  year,  the  law  required  only  that 
a  taxpayer  keep  adequate  records  to  support 
a  deduction  for  local  (as  opposed  to  away- 
from-home)  business  use  of  a  car  or  truck.  It 
did  not  specify  the  type  of  record,  so  if  the 
IRS  challenged  a  deduction  It  often  was  re- 
quired to  estimate  mileage  by  consulting  an 
appointment  calendar  or  other  records. 


UM 


DEDUCTION  FOR  THE  REMOVAL 
OP  ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  37  Members  of  the 
House  have  Joined  Representative  Bob 
Matsui  and  myself  in  introducing  a 


bUl  designed  to  increase  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  available  for  our 
Nation's  handicapped  and  elderly. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  extends 
the  tax  deduction  currently  available 
for  the  removal  of  architectural  bar- 
riers that  limit  accessibility  to  offices, 
factories,  and  other  privately  owned 
but  publicly  used  buildings.  Specifical- 
ly, our  bill  provides  that  the  $35,000 
tax  deduction  for  the  removal  of  ar- 
chitectural barriers  remain  available 
through  1992.  As  many  Members  of 
the  House  know,  the  current  tax  de- 
duction is  scheduled  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  1985. 

Since  the  tax  deduction  was  first  en- 
acted in  1976,  it  has  never  been  given  a 
fair  chance  to  be  fully  effective.  Since 
1976,  the  deduction  has  been  renewed 
twice,  allowed  to  expire  in  1982,  and 
then  renewed  again  in  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  for  a  2-year  period 
through  the  end  of  this  year.  This 
checkered  history  has  made  it  difficult 
to  encourage  businessmen  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  deduction  and  under- 
take the  removal  of  architectural  bar- 
riers limiting  accessibility  to  their 
place  of  business. 

Our  bill  would  extend  the  deduction 
for  6  years.  We  believe  thAt  this  longer 
period  will  give  the  deduction  a  fairer 
chance  to  succeed.  Individuals  and 
groups  supporting  the  removal  of  ar- 
chitectural barriers  will  be  able  to 
begin  working  with  local  businessmen 
instead  of  expending  their  time  and 
energy  every  2  or  3  years  to  assure 
that  Congress  renews  the  tax  deduc- 
tion. Businessmen  can  begin  making 
the  necessary  plans  to  remove  archi- 
tectural barriers  without  worrying 
whether  the  expenses  they  Incur  will 
be  deductible. 

So  that  Congress  can  fully  evaluate 
the  need  and  success  of  this  deduction, 
our  bill  requires  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  report  after  the  fifth 
year  of  the  6-year  period  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  deduction  was  used.  Sur- 
prisingly, no  data  on  the  deduction  are 
currently  collected,  thus  requiring  pro- 
ponents of  this  provision  to  rely  on  an- 
ecdotal information  of  where  the  de- 
duction was  utilized  to  make  buildings 
accessible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  particularly  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America  and  to  the 
Easter  Seals  Society  for  their  support 
of  this  legislation.  While  many  organi- 
zations Joined  us  last  year  in  success- 
fully Incorporating  the  deduction  in 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act,  FVA  and 
Easter  Seals  were  especially  active  in 
securing  support  for  this  provision. 
Both  these  organizations  have  Joined 
us  in  working  for  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  we  have  introduced  today. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Representative  Bob  Matsiti.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Bob  was  instru- 
mental in  steering  the  legislation  we 


introduced  in  the  98th  Congress 
through  the  tax-writing  process.  I  am 
proud  that  he  has  Joined  me  again  this 
year  and,  like  last  year.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  his  assistance  in  securing 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  assistance  and  in- 
centives the  Congress,  provides  can 
make  the  difference  as  to  whether  the 
handicapped  and  elderly  can  find  jobs 
suited  to  their  needs  and  their  talents. 
But  before  these  individuals  can 
become  full  working  members  of  our 
society,  the  workplace  must  be  accessi- 
ble. The  legislation  we  have  intro- 
duced today  will  encourage  accesslbU- 
ity  and  increase  employment  oppor- 
tunites  for  our  Nation's  handicapped 
and  elderly. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  Repre- 
sentative Matsui,  myself,  and  37  other 
Members  in  wortiing  to  secure  passage 
of  this  bill. 

HJt  1458 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054  to  extend  the  deduction  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
elimination  of  architectural  and  transpor- 
tation barriers  for  the  handlcyipped  and 
elderly 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepretentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congnu  auembled, 

SacnoR  1.  Extension  of  the  deduction  for 
eliminating  architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers  for  the  handicapped  and  elder- 
ly. 

(a)  ExTSKsioR.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
IBO  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  expenditures  to  remove  archi- 
tectural and  transportation  barriers  to  the 
handicapped  and  elderly)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "1980."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1992." 

(b)  Rkforthig  RsqinBxifxin.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1, 1991,  the 
number  of  taxpayers  taking  the  deduction, 
and  the  average  amount  of  the  deduction, 
provided  by  section  190  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  for  the  most  recent  tax- 
able year  for  wh'ch  data  are  available. 


DON'T  OVERLOOK  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

(Mr.  CRAIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  often- 
times we  are  guilty  of  overlooking  cer- 
tain members  of  our  society  who  have 
so  much  to  offer.  I  refer  to  those 
whom  we  call  the  handicapped.  In 
fact,  when  I  see  these  people  function 
on  the  Job,  I  believe  the  term  "handi- 
capped" is  a  misnomer. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  may  I 
bring  to  your  attention  the  people  who 
staff  the  mailroom  operations  for  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Idaho, 
Senator  Steve  Symm s. 

The  Senator  has  a  very  unusual  op- 
eration where  sign  language  prevails. 


and  where  visitors  must  enunciate 
carefully  so  that  their  lips  can  be  read. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Rbcord  a  very  readable  newspaper  ar- 
ticle from  an  eastern  Oregon  daily 
paper  about  the  three  young  men  who 
do  such  marvelous  work  for  Senator 
Snais.  I  would  say  many  of  us  could 
learn  from  these  kind  of  talented 
people  we  often  label  as  "handi- 
capped." 

[From  the  Ontario  (OR)  Dally  Argus 
ObMrver,  Feb.  4, 1985] 

DOH'T  OVBUX>OK  THE  HAmiCAPRD 

(By  Rusty  Butler) 
WASHuraTOH,  DC.— If  you  received  1,000 
letters  each  week,  or  9,000  postcards  In  a  10 
day  period,  bow  would  you  answer  them  all? 
Or  would  you? 

That  is  the  problem  Senator  Steve  Symms 
faces  every  week  that  Congress  is  in  session. 
And  35-45  percent  of  that  mall  comes  from 
Idaho  constituents  who  expect  prompt  re- 
pUes. 

During  a  recent  tour  of  Senator  Symms' 
office  I  met  a  unique  and  well-qualified 
threesome  who  make  it  all  happen— Charles 
Orant,  31.  and  his  brother  Jim  Orant.  28, 
both  from  Caldwell,  and  John  Engel  of 
Boulder,  Colorado.  The  trio  run  the  com- 
puterised mail  "nerve  center"  in  the  Sena- 
tor's Washington.  D.C.  offices. 

By  any  standard  this  is  a  well-run  oper- 
ation, but  the  office  Is  different  from  any 
other  Senator's  office  because  the  three 
often  use  sign  language  to  commimlcate. 
Tou  see,  Jim  is  totally  deaf,  and  Charles 
also  has  a  hearing  handicap. 

Charles  and  Jim  are  sons  of  retired 
Canyon  County  auctioneer  and  realtor  Bud 
Brant  and  his  wife.  After  graduation  from 
Boise  State.  Charles  left  Idaho  to  attend 
the  only  liberal  arts  college  for  the  deaf  in 
the  U.S.  to  learn  sign  language.  Oallaudet 
CoUege  in  Washington.  D.C.  He  later  taught 
deaf  chUdren  In  New  York  SUte,  but  was 
laid  off.  When  he  came  to  Washington  with 
his  wife  (also  deaf)  looking  for  employment. 
Senator  Symms  recognized  his  talents  and 
retrained  him  as  a  computer  operator.  Now 
he  is  the  manager  of  the  Symms  mall  oper- 
ations. 

Although  completely  deaf,  Jim  Orant 
graduated  from  Caldwell  High  School  and 
received  a  BJL  in  English  from  OaUudet 
CoUege.  He  will  finish  his  Master's  degree  in 
Art  Therapy  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity this  May.  He  taught  deaf  mental  pa- 
tients in  Washington,  but  needed  extra 
income  to  get  through  coUege.  Senator 
Symms  now  uses  Jim's  computer  talents  to 
handle  mailing  lists  and  help  with  letters  to 
constituents. 

Jim  has  never  heard  a  hiuian  voice,  but 
his  pronunciation  Is  very  good,  thanks  to  a 
stint  at  the  Tucker-Maxon  Oral  School  in 
Portland.  Oregon.  The  school  specialized  in 
the  principles  of  correct  pronunciation  for 
the  deaf  as  well  as  lip  reading.  He  learned 
sign  language  at  Oallaudet  CoUege. 

John  Engel.  Correspondence  Management 
Systems  (CMS)  manager,  used  to  play  bas- 
ketbaU  and  soccer  against  teams  from  high 
schools  for  the  deaf.  Wanting  to  strike  up  a 
friendship,  he  and  several  teammates 
bought  sign  language  books  which  they 
studied  dUigently.  By  the  end  of  his  senior 
year  he  was  "fluent."  Now  he  uses  sign  Ian- 
gauge  to  communicate  in  mail  room  oper- 
ations. 

Charles  explains  that  Senator  Symms 
keeps  a  constant  tab  on  the  incoming  maU 


to  monitor  the  iKues  and  conoems  of  bis 
constituents.  Although  Idaho  maU  geU  pref- 
erential treatment  (a  response  within  3 
dMy»).  all  maU  la  answered— something  few 
senators  bother  to  do. 

During  my  visit  I  found  Senator  Symms  in 
the  maO  room  reading  a  fistful  of  random 
letters  from  Shelly.  Welser,  Buhl,  Moscow. 
Kuna  and  other  Idaho  communities.  He 
enunciated  his  comments  about  each  letter 
carefuUy  so  that  Jim  could  read  his  Ups. 
Sometimes  Orant  would  Interrupt  with  sign 
language  to  help  communicate  a  point. 

Senator  Symms  feels  that  he  has  one  of 
the  best  maU  room  operations  in  the  Senate 
and  is  justifiably  proud  of  this  unusual  trio. 
So  the  next  time  you  receive  a  response 
from  Senator  Symms  in  answer  to  your 
letter,  know  that  it  has  gone  through  the 
capable  hands  of  some  very  dedicated  work- 
ers. 


A  NEW,  UGLY  TURN  IN  THE  IN- 
DIANA   CONGRESSIONAL    SEAT 

CONTEST 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  iiermlssion  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  yes- 
terday the  fight  to  seat  the  rightful 
Member  from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  took  an  even  uglier  turn.  The 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  issued  a  racist  press  release 
a(xnising  me  of  voting  to  seat  Ri<± 
Mclntyre  out  of  racial  motives. 

There  is  no  person  in  the  world  who 
can  make  such  an  allegation  about  me. 
I  am  myself  a  member  of  an  ethnic 
and  religious  minority. 

Such  an  attack  bespeaks  a  despera- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  are  de- 
nying Mclntyre  his  seat.  What  they 
are  doing  is  clearly  understood  by  the 
press  and  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
Now  they  descend  to  slurs  which  are 
beneath  contempt.  I  can  assure  these 
mud  throwers  that  I,  for  one,  will  not 
be  intimidated  from  speaking  the 
truth  by  their  scurrilous  attacks. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  rMr.  Coelho]  and  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  have  examined  very  care- 
fuUy what  took  place  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana.  I  believe  a  close 
examination  of  the  facts  will  prove 
that  ballots  were  thrown  out  at  the 
behest  of  both  candidates,  and  if  that 
be  the  case,  the  campaign  committee 
not  only  owes  me  an  apology  but  also 
must  issue  the  same  type  of  press  re- 
lease about  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  the  campaign  press  re- 
lease, as  follows: 

Bertlxt  Dkriks  VomiG  Rioais 

WASHmoTON.- Maryland  RepubUcan  Con- 
gresswcmian  Helen  Bentley  voted  Monday  to 
deny  voUng  rights  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  including  1,000  blac^.  despite 
two  recent  Federal  court  rulings  that  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  the  Con- 
stitutional obligation  to  uphold  these  rights. 

In  a  partisan  motion  on  the  House  Floor, 
Bentley  voted  to  throw  out  5,000  baUote  and 


award  a  disputed  Indiana  Houae  seat  to  a 
fellow  Republican  who  did  not  win  on  Elec- 
tion Day.  November  6.  1984.  Bentley  was 
not  suooeMful.  however,  as  a  House  majori- 
ty voted  her  down. 

At  issue  was  the  principle  of  one-man. 
one-vote  involving  the  election  last  Novem- 
ber in  Indiana's  Eighth  Congreaional  Dis- 
trict, the  closest  in  the  country.  Whoi  100 
percent  of  the  baUots  were  first  certified. 
Democratic  Congressman  Frank  McCloskey 
was  Judged  the  winner  over  RepubUcan 
Richard  Mclntyre  by  72  votes  out  of  234.(N>0 
cast. 

Several  recounts  then  began,  and  the  lead 
changed  hands  many  times.  However,  the 
recounts  did  not  settle  the  question  of  who 
really  won.  because  several  thousand  legiti- 
mate ballots  were  Uirown  out  on  technicaU- 
Ues.  Candidate  Mclntyre  is  narrowly  ahead 
on  the  latest  count,  but  only  because  so 
many  baUots  were  thrown  out.  In  some  pre- 
dominantly black  precincts,  every  slngte 
vote  was  dlsaUowed.  evai  though  voter 
intent  was  not  In  quertkm. 

This  led  to  lawsuits  and  strong  local  criti- 
cism. On  January  3.  the  House  decided  the 
charges  were  serious  enough  to  warrant  a 
special  Task  Force  investigation  before  al- 
lowing either  candidate  to  assume  office. 
That  investigation  wiU  be  completed  within 
a  few  weeks. 

Last  month.  VJR.  District  Judge  Oene 
Brooks  of  Evansville  ruled  that  the  recounts 
were  so  irregular  they  did  not  produce  a 
clear  winner.  He  said  that,  now,  only  the 
House  could  figure  out  who  won.  And  last 
Friday,  U.S.  District  Judge  Jtine  Qreesi  reaf- 
firmed the  jurisdiction  of  the  Houae  to 
decide  the  questkm  of  the  disputed  baUots. 

Nevertheless.  Bentley  voted  today  to  dis- 
enfranchise these  5.000  voters  and  give  the 
seat  to  her  RepubUcan  coUeague  before  the 
investigation  is  completed. 


THE  MONEY  LAUNDERING 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1985 

(BCr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Money  Laundering 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

Recent  news  stories  have  dramatized 
for  the  public  what  we  have  known  for 
a  long  time:  Drug  traffickers  and 
members  of  organized  crime  syndi- 
cates have  penetrated  the  Nation's  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  order  to  convert 
the  proceeds  of  their  crimes  into  mon- 
etary instruments  that  can  be  used  to 
further  extend  their  power  through- 
out the  economy  and  into  the  society. 

The  recent  cases  in  Boston  involving 
billions  of  dollars  in  small  bills,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  millions  of  tragic 
transactions  for  drugs  that  take  place 
around  schools  and  throughout  neigh- 
borhoods and  woi^laces  in  our 
Nation,  point  out  the  urgent  need  for 
effective  measures. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  I 
chair,  has  been  investigating  the  prob- 
lem of  money  laundering  since  1983. 
The  hearings  which  the  subcommittee 
held  on  money  laundering  through 
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the  gaming  casinos  of  Nevada  and  New 
Jersey  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
regulations  recently  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  begin  to  con- 
trol that  aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  also 
wrote  the  Money  Laundering  Penal- 
ties Act  of  li>84  which  was  included  in 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
which  was  signed  into  law  last  Octo- 
ber. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today 
makes  a  number  of  long  overdue 
changes  in  the  operation  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  Foreign  Transactions  Re- 
porting Act.  and  in  the  criminal  law. 

Most  significanUy.  the  biU  would 
create  a  new  crime  of  money  launder- 
ing which  Is  very  simple.  It  prohibits 
any  person  from  engaging  or  attempt- 
ing to  engage  in  a  financial  transac- 
tion with  criminally  derived  property, 
knowing  that  the  property  is  criminal- 
ly derived.  Very  simply,  this  offense 
makes  it  a  crime  for  racketeers  and 
drug  traffickers  to  use  the  banks.  This 
new  offense  is  critically  important,  not 
only  as  a  measure  to  give  law  enforce- 
ment officials  a  vitally  needed  tool  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  racketeers, 
but  as  a  measiu-e  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's financial  industry  from  the  in- 
fluence and  control  of  racketeers. 

We  know  that  persons  who  are  large 
depositors  at  banks  are  often  given 
special  privileges,  whether  it  is 
lunches  in  private  dining  rooms  or 
easy  access  to  credit.  Persons  who  are 
enormous  depositors  can  in  fact  begin 
to  control  the  actions  of  the  bank. 
They  can,  in  essence,  blackmail  the 
bank  by  threatening  to  withdraw  their 
deposits.  A  run  on  deposits  is  probably 
the  greatest  crisis  a  banker  can  face. 

This  new  offense  will  strongly  deter 
the  racketeers  from  getting  involved  in 
the  banlLB  in  the  first  place.  The  pen- 
alties are  severe.  A  fine  of  $1  million  is 
provided  for  each  count,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  organization,  a  fine  of  $5 
million  is  provided,  in  addition  to  a  5- 
year  prison  term.  The  offense  also  has 
an  alternative  fine  provision  of  twice 
the  amount  of  the  funds  or  monetary 
instruments  used  in  the  transaction. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  biU  makes  it  a  crime  for  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  know- 
ingly accept  criminally  derived  funds, 
as  well  as  for  any  person  in  the  chain 
of  financial  transactions  to  knowingly 
participate.  We  Intend  to  slam  shut 
the  doors  of  financial  institutions  to 
those  who  would  use  them  to  launder 
criminally  derived  fimds.  This  means 
we  must  subject  the  institutions  and 
their  employees  to  criminal  sanctions 
for  their  complicity  in  money  laimder- 
ing  by  offering  their  services  to  know- 
ingly process  criminal  funds.  The  same 
sanctions  are  provided  for  lawyers,  ac- 
countants and  other  professionals  who 
Icnowingly  assist  in  financial  transac- 
tions involving  criminaUy  derived 
funds. 


In  addition  to  the  new  criminal  of- 
fense, the  bill  makes  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  currency  and  foreign 
transactions  reporting  act  to  help 
assure  the  banks  are  not  used  to  laun- 
der money. 

Section  3  requires  all  persons  who 
seek  an  exemption  from  the  require- 
ment of  filing  a  currency  transaction 
report  each  time  they  deposit  or  with- 
draw more  than  $10,000  in  currency  to 
apply  for  an  exemption.  Right  now, 
banks  have  been  giving  out  exemp- 
tions on  an  almost  totally  uncon- 
trolled basis.  The  amendment  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ap- 
prove the  application  for  the  exemp- 
tion. Cases  such  as  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Boston  and  the  reputed  organized 
crime  boss  of  New  England  who  depos- 
ited millions  of  dollars  without  filing 
currency  reports  because  he  had  an  il- 
legitimate exemption  will  be  prevented 
by  this  amendment.  It  will  plug  the 
loophole  that  now  allows  those  who  lie 
to  obtain  such  an  exemption  to  escape 
prosecution. 

Section  4  will  plug  the  loophole  that 
now  allows  millions  of  dollars  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  without  a 
report  if  the  funds  are  sent  by  wire  or 
electronic  means.  The  Secretary  wiU 
be  able  to  require  reports,  which  con- 
ceivably could  be  filed  electronically, 
that  will  greatly  enable  us  to  investi- 
gate the  international  financial  activi- 
ties of  drug  traffickers. 

Section  5  will  require  the  bank  su- 
pervisory agencies  which  examine  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  examine  for 
compliance  with  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  in 
every  examination  that  they  carry 
out. 

Section  6  corrects  an  error  in  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act. 
One  of  the  issues  that  courts  have  had 
to  address  Is  at  what  time  a  person 
who  is  transporting  currency  out  of 
the  country  Is  required  to  file  a  report. 
The  Treasury  Department  believed 
that  It  lacked  the  authority  to  require 
reports  before  the  actual  time  of  de- 
parture because  of  the  way  the  statute 
had  been  drafted.  This  amendment 
makes  clear  that  a  report  may  be  re- 
quired when  a  person  "is  about  to 
transport"  currency,  that  is  at  a  time 
before  the  person  actually  departs. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  MENTALLY 
ILL  HOMELESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKih- 
rct]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  the  mentally  ill  homeless 
population  continues  to  be  a  political 
football  and  it  is  time  for  legislators- 
Federal,  State,  and  local— to  stop 
throwing  the  issue  into  an  empty  field. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  noble 
philosophy    |0f    deinstitutionalization 


has  resulted  in  part,  in  a  plethora  of 
destitute,  ill-equipped,  chronic  mental- 
ly iU  indivlduids  being  dumped  on  our 
Nation's  communities.  While  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  deinstitutionalization— 
that  is.  care  of  the  chronic  mentally  ill 
in  the  community  rather  than  "ware- 
housing" in  an  institution— was  lauda- 
ble and  one  that  I  support,  it  remains 
a  fact  that  the  community  support 
structures  are  not  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  The  fragmented, 
uncoordinated  mental  health  delivery 
system  which  mandates  placement  in 
the  community  Is  unquestionably 
harmful  to  those  inappropriately 
placed.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  bring 
about  a  clarification  of  the  goals  of  de- 
institutionalization and  provide  the 
chronically  mentally  ill  with  the  most 
i4>propriate  and  beneficial  form  of 
treatment. 

Currently  there  is  no  coherent  Fed- 
eral policy  that  sets  guidelines  for  de- 
institutionalization of  the  mentally  iU. 
The  often  cited  "least  restrictive  set- 
ting" principle  was  coined  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress in  1063.  As  a  result  of  this  philos- 
ophy, the  advent  of  psychoactive 
dnigs.  and  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1063  deinstitu- 
tionalization gained  momentum.  Fur- 
thermore, the  enactment  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  legislation  allowed 
States  to  divest  themselves  of  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  of  caring  for  the 
chronic  mentally  ill. 

Due  to  the  Mental  Health  Ssrstems 
Act.  the  courts  have  embraced  the 
least  restrictive  setting  principle  as  a 
panacea  to  the  problem  of  warehous- 
ing in  State  mental  hospitals.  The  re- 
sults liave  been  devastating.  It  tias 
been  estimated  that  there  are  between 
250.000  and  1.000.000  homeless  people 
in  the  United  States  today.  Of  these, 
one-third  to  one-half  are  estimated  to 
be  former  mental  patients.  The  popu- 
lation of  State  mental  hospitals  has 
declined  from  a  peak  of  650,000  in  the 
mid-1950's  to  less  than  123,000  today. 
Nationally,  of  the  1,000  mental  pa- 
tients who  are  discharged  per  day 
from  institutions  only  7  percent  are  re- 
ferred to  operating  community  mental 
health  centers. 

In  New  York  City  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  36,000  homeless  people 
of  which  half  are  said  to  be  former 
psychiatric  patients.  The  readmission 
rate  in  New  York  increased  from  27 
percent  in  1955  to  almost  65  percent 
by  1974.  In  my  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  population  in  State  mental 
hospitals  decreased  from  9.000  in  1955 
to  Just  over  2.000  today.  The  list  is 
endless.  Yet  the  community  support 
structures  to  care  for,  educate,  train, 
and  house  this  influx  of  mentally  ill 
individuals  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  demand  for  such  services. 

According  to  a  1983  American  Medi- 
cal News  publication,  "the  street,  the 


train  and  bus  stations,  and  the  shel- 
ters of  the  city  have  become  the  State 
hospitals  of  yesterday.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  new  institution,  an  asylum 
without  walls  in  which  homeless  psy- 
chiatric patients  are  disgracefully 
abandoned  to  meander  like  a  vaga- 
bonds." It  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  success  of  the  deinstitutional- 
ization movement  is  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  adequate  community 
support  structures  would  be  available 
to  care  for  the  chronic  mentally  ill 
outside  the  institution.  But  since  the 
support  structures  are  not  present,  the 
plan  is  doomed  to  failure  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  it  is  designed  to  help. 

The  refinement  and  expansion  of 
the  Kennedy  plan  has  continued  in  an 
uncoordinated  manner  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963.  In  1980. 
Congress  extended  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  with 
PubUc  Law  96-398.  the  Mental  Health 
Systems  Act.  However,  it  was  restruc- 
tured in  fiscal  1981  when  grants  were 
directed  toward  specific  target  groups 
under  block  grants  created  by  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act, 
PubUc  Law  97-35. 

In  essence,  less  moneys  are  now 
available  for  community  based  services 
as  a  result  of  efforts  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  In  addition.  Federal  district 
court  decisions  have  mandated  that 
States  direct  their  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts into  the  commimity  treatment 
centers  and  away  from  State  institu- 
tions. The  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliuibia  case.  Dixon,  et  al. 
against  Harris,  et  al.,  was  a  landmark 
civU  rights  action  on  behalf  of  the 
chronically  mentally  ill.  It  resiilted  in 
the  Dixon  plan  for  systematic  deinsti- 
tutionalization of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospi- 
tal. 

Further,  in  the  Supreme  Court  case, 
O'Conner  against  Donaldson,  it  was 
ruled  that  "a  State  cannot  constitu- 
tionally confine  a  nondangerous 
person  who  is  capable  of  surviving 
safely  in  freedom  without  offering 
treatment  to  that  individuaL"  Thus,  a 
legal  precedent  has  been  set  for  out- 
placement into  the  commimity,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  requirement  exists 
for  proper  support  structures  to  l>e 
present.  Yet,  there  is  less  money  avail- 
able for  this  requirement  of  communi- 
ty care. 

Through  exhaustive  research,  dis- 
cussion with  mental  health  specialists 
and  legal  counsel,  I  have  determined 
that  the  root  of  the  problem  is  lack  of 
consistent  Federal  guidelines  concern- 
ing deinstitutionalization.  The  least 
restrictive  setting  principle  Is  vague,  at 
best.  Least  restrictive  is  a  term  that  as- 
sumes a  valid  and  reliable  measure  as- 
sociated with  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  imiversal  meas- 
ures of  restrictiveness  that  is  adequate 
for  all  chronically  mentally  ill  individ- 
uals. Unfortunately,  restrictive  was  in- 


terpreted to  pertain  merely  to  physical 
setting.  But  is  that  necessarily  the 
most  appropriate  criterion  of  restric- 
tiveness for  all  people?  For  some 
people  the  use  of  psychoactive  drugs 
may  be  less  restrictive  than  physical 
freedom,  while  for  others  the  reverse 
may  be  true.  It  all  depends  on  how  re- 
strictiveness is  defined. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  I 
am  in  complete  support  of  the  princi- 
ples of  deinstitutionalization.  When  it 
is  appropriate  and  where  the  commu- 
nity support  structures  exist,  treat- 
ment in  the  community  is  ideal.  How- 
ever, when  deinstitutionalization  is 
pursued  in  an  unabridged  fashion  with 
little  or  no  consideration  given  to  indi- 
vidual circumstances,  then  I  must  take 
exception  to  the  policy.  There  are 
three  major  problems  with  the  system 
today:  First,  a  lack  of  adequate  siq>- 
port  structures  in  the  commimity; 
second,  rapid  readmission  of  inappro- 
priately discharged  patients;  and 
third,  the  phenomenon  of  transinstitu- 
tionalization. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  ideal  situation 
is  a  weU-coordinated  community 
mental  health  networic  with  rapid  re- 
ferral allowing  incremental  changes  in 
therapeutic  milieu  depending  on  indi- 
vidual needs.  Without  such  a  ss'stem, 
the  community  becomes  a  Jungle,  with 
survival  of  the  fittest  the  only  law.  Are 
we  going  to  continue  to  allow  this  situ- 
ation to  occur?  I  say  no.  The  second 
problem,  a  high  readmission  rate,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  a  negative  indicator  of 
the  success  of  deinstitutionalization;  it 
is  ironic  that  it  may  be  the  one  result 
that  has  saved  otherwise  destitute 
people  from  the  ravages  of  the  street. 

Finally,  the  use  of  nursing  homes  as 
the  community  support  structures  for 
patients  clearly  contradicts  the  philos- 
ophy of  deinstitutionalization  as  it  is 
merely  transinstitutionalization  (the 
movement  of  a  patient  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another).  The  Dixon  plan  in 
Washington.  DC.  which  mandated  the 
J.B.  Johnson  Nursing  Home  as  the  re- 
cipient of  discharged  St.  Elizabeths  pa- 
tients, is  a  case  in  point.  Surely  the 
nursing  home  is  as  much  of  an  institu- 
tion as  St.  Elizabeths.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  evidence  to  suggest  that  it 
may  be  more  restrictive  in  terms  of 
physical  liberties. 

Regrettably,  in  many  instances  dein- 
stitutionalization appears  to  be  finan- 
cially motivated  and  is  not  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  chronically  mentally  ill. 

Clearly,  the  appalling  lack  of  neces- 
sary community  services,  the  extraor- 
dinary high  readmission  rates,  and  ex- 
tensive use  of  improperly  administered 
nursing  homes  indicates  that  the  goal 
of  rehabilitation  in  the  community 
has  not  been  accomplished.  I  am  very 
concerned  that  under  the  guise  of 
community  care  many  States  are  using 
a  poorly  written  Federal  policy  and 
the  potential  for  budgetary  savings  to 
clear    institutions    of    patients    and 


"dump"  them  in  the  community  where 
they  are  without  even  minimal  serv- 
ices. In  short,  we  have  moved  from  in- 
stitutional warehousing  to  community 
warehousing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  are 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  chronically 
mentally  ill  by  allowing  this  practice 
to  continue  unchecked.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
clarify  the  meaning  of  "least  restric- 
tive setting"  by  stipulating  that  care 
be  provided  in  the  "optimum  thera- 
peutic setting."  Clearly,  the  optimum 
setting  is  the  community,  provided 
that  sufficient  rehabilitation  services 
exist.  Furthermore,  it  requires  States 
upon  submitting  their  application  for 
money  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  to  have,  in  effect,  a  plan  gov- 
erning the  release  of  individuals  from 
inpatient  mental  health  facilities. 

My  bill  amends  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  by  replacing  the  current- 
ly used  least-restrictive-setting  stand- 
ard of  care  for  the  mentaUy  ill  with  a 
new  one  of  optimum-therapeutic-set- 
ting. The  bill  provides  a  more  struc- 
tured definition  in  the  release  of  pa- 
tients by  specifying  that  a  hospital  or 
other  institution  may  be  that  opti- 
mum setting  for  some  patients  while 
community  living  is  most  desirable  for 
others. 

The  biU  also  places  reqwnsibility  on 
the  States  for  insuring  that  the  chron- 
ic mentally  ill  receive  i4>propriate 
care,  tying  tiiat  responsibility  to  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  block  grant  funds. 
The  requirement  that  States  submit  a 
plan  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
when  applying  for  their  money,  in- 
sures that  the  practice  of  deinstitu- 
tionalization is  carried  out  in  a  well 
thoughtout  manner.  Up  to  this  point, 
some  States  have  successfully  released 
patients  back  into  communities,  while 
others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  get  rid  of 
their  institutionalized  population  by 
providing  a  one  way  bus  ticket  out  of 
town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  horror  stories  involving 
the  treatment  of  the  homeless  lead 
one  to  ask  a  basic  question:  are  Ameri- 
cans willing  to  let  tliis  broad  class  of 
disabled  people  live  a  life  of  degrada- 
tion, or  will  they  make  the  commit- 
ment to  ensure  that  these  people  get 
the  care  they  need?  The  answer 
should  yye  clear.  But  recent  events 
have  made  me  wonder  which  way  the 
American  public  is  leaning. 

A  homeless  center  in  San  Diego  was 
burned  in  a  fire  classified  as  arson.  In 
Santa  Barbara,  a  35-year-old  drifter 
was  found  shot  to  death  in  December, 
and  a  flyer  was  circulated  threatening 
more  violence  to  the  homeless  in  the 
area.  The  20-member  police  force  of 
Winnemucca.  NV  has  been  charged 
with  tossing  undesirables  into  garbage 
pits  or  abandoning  them  deep  in  the 
desert.  The  city  manager  of  Fort  Lau- 
derdale. FL.  suggested  adding  poison 
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to  the  garbage  dumpstera  to  diacour- 
age  rununaglng.  In  Phoenix,  officials 
closed  all  programs  providing  over- 
night shelters  for  the  homeless  hoping 
they  would  go  elsewhere.  In  Balti- 
more, a  bill  was  Introduced  before  the 
city  council  to  prohibit  the  homeless 
from  sleeping  in  or  on  public  build- 
ings, parks,  streets,  stations,  or  park- 
ing areas.  The  list  of  examples  is  end- 
less. 

Ideally,  future  Federal  initiatives 
will  stimulate  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  mental  health  network 
at  the  community  level.  My  legislation 
\b  a  logical  incremental  progression 
toward  future  action.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  the  philoso- 
phy of  deinstitutionalization.  But. 
until  the  facts  of  the  situation  catch 
up  with  the  requirements  of  the  phi- 
losophy, we  cannot  be  successful.  Let 
us  not  abrogate  our  duty  as  public 
servants;  let  us  not  continue  down  the 
primrose  path  of  ignorance:  but  let  us 
take  control  of  the  situation.  My  pro- 
posal is  the  necessary  first  step  in 
gaining  that  control.* 


UMI 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 
MESSAGE  IS  REVEAUNO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pnnnr]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  on  the  farm  credit 
bill  revMled  three  things  to  me. 

First,  the  President  does  not  under- 
stand the  severity  of  the  crisis  in  agri- 
culture. He  said  only  4  percent  of 
American  farmers  are  experiencing  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  ytt.  President,  most 
experts  predict  that  10  percent  of  our 
farmers  may  go  under  this  year.  An- 
other 10  to  20  percent  are  In  deep 
trouble,  and  may  fail  down  the  road. 

Second,  the  President  does  not  un- 
derstand his  own  farm  programs.  They 
have  built  a  surplus  that  has  forced 
commodity  prices  down.  The  high  cost 
of  these  programs  is  not  evidence  of 
aid  to  farmers  but  rather  a  failed  farm 
policy.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion's credit  program  has  resulted  in 
only  two  loan  guarantees  in  Minneso- 
ta, whfle  13,000  Minnesota  farmers  are 
in  financial  difficulty.  Idr.  President, 
your  credit  program  is  not  working, 
that  is  why  we  needed  the  biU  you 
vetoed. 

Third,  the  President  cares  more 
about  missile  silos  than  grain  silos.  He 
called  this  $100  million  farm  bill  a 
budget  buster  on  the  same  day  that  he 
was  begging  Congress  to  approve  an- 
other $4  billion  for  additional  MX  mis- 
siles. Mr.  President  while  you  are 
breaking  the  budget  on  Pentagon 
spending  American  agriculture  is 
going  broke. 


FINANCIAL  AUTHORITIES 
EQUITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
GmMAiH]  \b  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  B^.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Financial 
AuthoriUes  Equity  Act.  a  bill  that 
closes  the  so-called  South  DakoU 
loophole. 

In  the  past  few  years,  some  States 
have  granted  their  State-chartered  de- 
pository institutions  the  authority  to 
conduct  a  wide  range  of  services  not 
permitted  under  Federal  law  to  Feder- 
al institutions  or  holding  companies. 
In  some  instances.  States  have,  in 
effect,  made  it  easier  for  those  powers 
to  be  carried  on  out-of-State  rather 
than  in  the  State  that  grants  the 
powers.  One  result  of  these  laws  has 
been  to  make  these  State-chartered  In- 
stitutions attractive  targets  for  takeov- 
er by  firms  that  wish  to  exercise  those 
broad  powers  across  State  lines. 

Because  of  concerns  about  the  ef- 
fects of  such  laws,  particularly  In  the 
South  Dakota  situation,  the  House 
w*«ktTij  Committee,  as  part  of  HJl. 
5916.  last  year  reported  out  a  provision 
to  close  the  loophole  that  allows  these 
laws  to  take  effect.  The  provision  in 
HJl.  5916  had  two  aspects:  First,  an 
amendment  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  relating  to  insurance  au- 
thorities: and  second,  a  general  section 
relating  to  the  broad  range  of  authori- 
ties of  State-chartered  institutions. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  provision  was 
to  place  restrictions  on  the  activities 
of  these  State-chartered  institutions, 
without  Impairing  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  dual  banking  system. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
nothing  more  than  restate  the  text  of 
the  "South  Dakota  loophole"  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  5916  that  was  reported 
from  the  «>niriny  Committee  last 
July,  but  that  was  not  acted  upon 
during  the  98th  Congress.  I  expect 
this  issue,  along  with  the  others  I  dis- 
cussed in  my  January  3  statement  in 
the  RacoBO.  to  be  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous consideration  before  the  Banking 
Committee  this  year. 

A  section  by  section  analysis  of  the 
bill  f oUows: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  the 
short  title,  the  Financial  Authorities 
Equity  Act. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section 
4<cK8)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  to  clarify  and  emphasize  that  a 
bank  hol(Ung  company  may  not  pro- 
vide insurance  services  (other  than 
those  permitted  under  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Act)  through  a  subsidiary  or 
affiliated  company. 

Section  3  of  the  biU  provides  that 
State  chartered  banks  may  only 
engage  in  activities  outside  of  their 
home  State  if  they  are  authorized  for 
national  banks  to  engage  In  directly 
under  Federal  law.  or  authorized  by 


regulation  under  section  4<cX8)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  State 
chartered  thrift  institutions  may  only 
engage  in  activities  outside  of  their 
home  State  if  they  are  authorized  for 
federally  chartered  savings  associa- 
tions to  engage  in  directly,  or  author- 
ized by  regulation  for  multiple  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies  under  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company 
Act.  State  chartered  institutions  may 
engage  in  activities  in  addition  to 
those  described  above,  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  State  law.  but  only  In 
their  home  State  and  only  for  State 
residents.  With  respect  to  existing  re- 
lationships which  do  not  comply  with 
these  restriction,  a  10-year  compliance 
period  is  provided.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  given  authority  to  en- 
force these  provisions  through  cease 
and  desist  orders.* 


RURAL  HOSPTTAI^  REIMBURSED 
UNFAIRLY  FOR  CARE  TO  MED- 
ICARE RECIPIENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  TaukxI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  House,  I  have  taken  this  special 
order  today  to  address  a  problem 
which  Is  not  unknown  to  the  Members 
of  this  body;  In  fact  last  year  we  spent 
considerable  time  talking  about  it.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  along  with  the  Member 
from  Iowa,  believed  that  we  had  solved 
the  problem. 

Indeed.  I  am  here  today  to  teU  you. 
as  a  number  of  my  colleagues  will  tell 
you.  that  we  did  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. What  is  the  problem  of  which  I 
speak?  It  is  the  problem  of  reimburs- 
ing rural  hospitals  in  this  Nation 
fairly  for  the  services  they  provide  to 
Medicare  recipients. 

How  well  or  how  poorly  a  hospital 
fares  under  the  new  Medicare  Prospec- 
tive Payment  System  should  depend 
upon  its  ability  to  offer  needed,  high 
quality,  cost-effective  care. 
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But  under  the  prospective  payment 
system  as  it  is  now  structured,  a  hospi- 
tal's reimbursement  depends  not  upon 
how  well  it  provides  services,  but  de- 
pends Instead  on  the  location  of  the 
hospital.  And  hospitals  that  are  locat- 
ed in  rural  areas  receive  substantially 
less  than  those  located  in  urban  areas. 

The  inequities  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
spective pajrment  formula  are  threat- 
ening to  close  the  doors  of  many  rural 
hospitals,  leaving  rural  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries without  access  to  community- 
based  hospital  services  and  imperiling 
the  availability  and  quaUty  of  rural 
health  care  services  generally.  A 
strong  rural  hospital  system  is  essen- 
tial to  attracting  phjnicians.  nurses 


and  other  health  care  professionals  to 
rural  areas  and  to  retaining  them. 
Rural  hospitals  serve  as  bases  and  re- 
source centers  for  other  health  care 
services,  such  as  home  health  care, 
respite  care,  hospice  care,  and  adult 
day  care  for  the  chronically  ill  elderly. 

Many  rural  hospitals  provide  skilled 
nursing  beds,  and  many  are  now  con- 
verting underutilized  wings  to  long- 
term  care  units.  Rural  hospitals  have 
traditionally  provided  lower  cost  care 
than  urban  hoq>itals.  This  very  fact 
that  rural  hospitals  have  been  effi- 
cient and  low-cost  motivated  the  cre- 
ation of  the  urban-rural  differentials 
in  the  current  reimbursement  system, 
those  differentials  which  today,  iron- 
ically, are  threatening  the  survival  of 
our  most  cost-efficient  health  care 
providers— namely,  rural  hospitals. 

We  have  put  In  place  a  system 
which.  If  unaltered,  will  shut  down  the 
most  cost-effective  providers  and  drive 
rural  Medicare  beneficiaries  into 
costly  urban  hospitals. 

Rural  ho«>ltals  in  the  Midwest,  the 
region  which  I  and  others  represent, 
are  particularly  hard  hit.  In  the  West 
North-Central  region,  which  includes 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Missouri. 
Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota,  the  standardized  labor  reim- 
bursement is  25  percent  higher— 25 
percent  higher— for  urban  areas  than 
for  rural  hospitals.  These  differentials 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
region  of  the  country  and  greater  than 
the  national  differentials. 

Let  me  repeat:  The  standardized 
labor  reimbursement  is  25  percent 
higher  for  urban  than  for  rural  hospi- 
tals. Furthermore,  the  standardized 
nonlabor  reimbursement  is  54  percent 
higher  for  urban  than  for  rural  hospi- 
tals in  our  region.  It  Just  does  not 
make  sense. 

Several  examples  provided  by  rural 
Iowa  hospitals  of  the  cumulative 
impact  of  these  differentials,  coupled 
with  the  application  of  an  area  wage 
index  further  reducing  reimbursement 
for  labor  costs,  graphically  Illustrate 
the  size  of  the  differentials  and  the 
reason  that  rural  hospitals  in  the  Mid- 
west are  imperiled  under  the  ciurent 
system. 

The  Stewart  Memorial  Community 
Hospital  in  Lake  City,  lA,  for  example, 
looked  at  the  reimbursements  received 
for  seven  frequently  occurring  DRG's 
by  hospitals  in  the  two  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  between  which  that 
facility  is  located  and  compared  them 
with  the  reimbursement  for  that  hos- 
pital in  Lake  City.  The  differences  are 
all  over  100  percent.  So  we  have  one 
community  in  between  two  larger 
iirban  areas,  and  the  hospitals  in  the 
larger  urban  areas  get  over  100  per- 
cent more  for  the  services  that  are 
provided  under  Medicare  than  the 
hospital  in  the  central  community. 

The  Mary  Greeley  Medical  Center,  a 
rural  hospital  in  Ames.  lA.  a  city  of 


some  30.000.  located  only  35  miles 
from  Des  Moines,  reports  that  a  hotQi- 
tal  in  Des  Moines.  Just  35  miles  away, 
receives  61.7  percent  more  per  DRO. 
Mary  Greeley  Medical  Center,  for  ex- 
ample, is  reimbursed  $4,524.41  for 
DRG  209.  which  is  major  Joint  proce- 
dure. A  Des  Moines  hoq>ital  receives 
$7,314.57  for  the  same  DRG.  So  one 
hospital  receives  $4,524;  another  hos- 
pital 30  miles  away  receives  $7,314. 

Now.  what  is  the  reason  for  this  dif- 
ferential? Primarily,  the  reason  is 
theoretically  that  the  rural  hospital 
pays  lower  wage  rates,  but  that  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  While  rural  wage 
rates  tend  to  be  lower  in  the  rural 
areas  than  they  are  in  the  urban 
areas,  they  are  not  25  percent  lower. 
Moreover,  the  S4-percent  nonlabor  dif- 
ferential defies  comprehension  when 
one  considers,  first  of  all.  that  rural 
hospitals  are  more  limited  than  urban 
hospitals  in  their  ability  to  hold  down 
supply  costs  because  urban  hospitals 
can  buy  In  bulk. 

Second,  the  range  of  competing  sup- 
pliers likely  to  be  available  to  urban 
hospitals  is  not  likely  to  be  available 
to  rural  hospitals.  Transportation 
costs  are  added  to  the  cost  for  rural 
hospitals,  a  transportation  cost  that 
urban  hospitals  often  do  not  have  to 
pay.  Utilities  cost  the  same  or  more  in 
rural  areas,  once  again  because  of 
lower  utilization  rates. 

So  how  in  the  world  do  you  come  up 
with  a  54-percent  differential  In  the 
nonlabor  component  between  urban 
and  rural  areas?  That,  too,  does  not 
make  sense. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration argues  that  these  differentials 
must  reflect  reality  because  they  say 
the  labor  and  nonlabor  standardized 
components  of  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  were  developed  by  aver- 
aging reported  hoq^ital  costs  in  each 
region.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  have  put 
in  place  a  system  which  is  rewarding 
institutions  which  have  traditionally 
shown  higher  costs  and  penalizing 
those  which  have  shown  lower  costs. 

Rural  hospitals  located  near  urban 
areas  and  competing  for  staff  with 
hospitals  in  urban  areas  are  especially 
disadvantaged  by  the  rural-urban  dif- 
ferentials. St.  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital 
and  Jane  Lamb  Health  Center  are  lo- 
cated in  Clinton.  lA  a  city  in  my  con- 
gressional district  with  a  popiilation  of 
32,000  but  lying  within  what  is  known 
as  a  rural  area  under  this  program. 
These  hospitals  must  compete  with 
staff  for  hospitals  in  the  Davenport- 
Rock  Island  MSA  30  miles  to  the 
south  of  Clinton.  Samuel  French,  the 
senior  vice  president  of  St.  Joseph 
Mercy  Hospital,  compared  average 
wages  in  Clinton  County,  the  rural 
area,  with  the  average  wages  in  the 
two  MSA's  and  with  tils  average  wages 
for  a  number  of  hospital-relevant  oc- 
cupations. While  St.  Joseph  Mercy 
Hospital's  wage  costs  are  closely  com- 


parable to  those  in  the  two  MSA'i. 
that  hospital  receives  33-peroent  less 
reimbursement  for  labor  costs  than 
hospitals  in  those  two  MSA's  only  a 
few  mUes  away— I  onphasize.  a  33  per- 
cent difference. 

Marshalltown  Area  Community  Hos- 
pital in  Marshalltown.  lA.  a  rural  area 
45  mUes  from  Des  Moines,  provides  yet 
another  example  of  the  wage  reim- 
bursement inequity.  In  1963  the  start- 
ing wage  for  a  registered  nurse  in  Des 
Moines  averaged  $8.31  an  hour,  and  in 
Marshalltown.  $7.96  an  hour,  a  4.4  per- 
cent difference,  not  the  25  peroeat  dif- 
ference concluded  in  the  formula. 

Rural  areas  in  the  Midwest,  more- 
over, have  a  high  percmtage  of  elderly 
residents,  and  rural  hoq>ita]s  there- 
fore have  a  higher  peromtage  of  Medi- 
care admissions  than  is  typical  of 
urban  ho(q>itaL  Medicare  piulmts  ac- 
count for  60  to  70  percent  of  admis- 
sions in  many  rural  bosiritals.  There- 
fore, rural  ho^itals  are  far  more  de- 
pendent upon  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment than  urban  ho9itals  and  have 
far  less  flexibility  to  reqwnd  to  short- 
falls in  Medicare  reimbursemoit. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  to  make  the 
prospective  payment  system  one  under 
which  a  hoq>ital's  surviTal  is  deter- 
mined by  its  ability  to  provide  needed, 
cost-effective,  high-quality  services 
rather  than  upon  where  it  happens  to 
be  located? 

Well,  of  course,  the  answer,  in  part. 
is  to  change  the  seriously  flawed  area 
wage  indices  in  the  current  sjrstem. 
They  must  be  revised,  and  the  revised 
indices  must  be  swiftly  implemented. 

The  current  indices  were  developed 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
hoq)ital  wage  and  employment  data. 
Last  year  Congress  recognized  how 
bad  that  data  was.  and  the  resulting 
serious  flaws  in  the  area  wage  indices 
and  provided  correction  in  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act,  enacted  in  July  1984. 

The  provisions  in  that  act  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  develop  a  revised  set  of  indices, 
taking  into  account  fuU-time  versus 
part-time  emplosrment  patterns,  and  to 
report  this  revision  to  Congress  within 
30  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  act. 

The  Secretary  missed  that  deadline, 
which  was  in  August  of  last  year,  and 
f  aUed  to  keep  a  subsequent  cmnmit- 
ment  made  to  a  group  of  us  from  the 
West  North-Central  region  to  have  a 
report  to  Congress  by  December  31  of 
last  year.  She  missed  the  August  dead- 
line; she  missed  the  December  31  dead- 
line. Now  it  is  March  and  we  still  do 
not  have  a  report  to  Congress,  a  report 
Congress  mandated  in  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  enacted  last  July. 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding,  from 
conversations  with  Secretary  Heckler 
and  Dr.  Carolyn  Davis  of  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  that 
the  delajrs  in  the  issuance  of  this 
report  have  been  caused  by  difficulties 
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in  obUinins  hospital-specific  daU  and 
by  concerns  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  once  they  were  collected.  These 
concerns  have  led  to  a  series  of  audits, 
the  last  of  which  was  completed  in 
late  February.  In  general,  these  audits 
reveal  that  the  daU  reported  by  hospi- 
tals are  accurate.  The  audit  process 
has  corrected  the  problems  of  some  of 
the  remaining  data,  and  officials  with 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  have  reported  to  me  that  they 
are  confident  enough  of  the  data  at 
this  point  to  issue  a  report  on  the  re- 
vised area  wage  indices. 
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But  the  report  still  has  not  been 
issued. 

Today,  we  have  taken  this  special 
order  to  plead  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  get  on 
with  it:  to  get  this  report  Issued.  Once 
the  report  has  been  issued,  we  plead 
with  her  to  implement  the  revised 
wage  indices  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
at  least  a  portion  of  this  tremendous 
inequity  can  be  corrected  and  so  that 
we  can  begin  to  reimburse  rural  hospi- 
tals at  a  rate  which  will  allow  them  to 
stay  in  business. 

I  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  Members  here  on  the  floor 
who  want  to  speak  to  this  issue,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  senior 
Member  of  the  Iowa  delegation,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  that  at  our  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  meeting  last  week,  the 
Secretary  was  there,  and  I  asked  her 
specifically  how  soon  we  could  expect 
this  report.  We  covered  the  impor- 
tance of  what  the  gentleman  has  Just 

said. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  mention 
that  it  Is  going  to  be  important,  not 
only  for  those  that  are  not  getting 
enough  money,  but  the  ones  that  are 
getting  too  much  money,  if  they  have 
to  pay  back  over  a  year  of  overpay- 
ments, they  are  going  to  be  in  trouble 
too.  She  promised  that  they  would 
have  it  within  2  weeks  of  the  time, 
whatever  day  that  was  last  wc«k  that 
we  held  that  hearing. 

Now,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
having  this  special  order,  but  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  it  within  that  time  be- 
cause that  will  be  plenty  late. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  The  gentleman  has 
done  a  tremendous  Job  in  attempting 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  do 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do.  As  you 
know,  the  Secretary  has  made  commit- 
ments before;  we  hope  this  conmiit- 
ment  is  more  reliable  than  some  of 
those  that  have  been  previously  made. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  once  we 
get  the  report  to  Congress,  we  still 
have  to  have  regulations  then  formu- 
lated by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  We  have  to  have 


those  approved  by  OMB.  They  have  to 
be  published  before  we  can  actually 
get  the  reimbursement  rate  changed. 

As  the  gentleman  so  well  pointed 
out,  it  is  a  problem  not  Just  for  the 
rural  hospitals  that  are  being  under- 
reimbursed,  but  we  are  also  overreim- 
bursing  other  hospitals,  and  the 
longer  we  go  on  with  this  kind  of  a 
system,  the  bigger  the  shock  will  be  to 
them  when  they  have  to  start  paying 
back. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  She  pointed 
out,  she  had  the  statistics  there.  There 
are  some  that  it  makes  a  30-pereent 
differential,  and  that  is  a  huge  differ- 
ential to  try  to  make  up  after  it  has 
been  overdue  for  1  year. 

Bdr.  TAUKE.  The  gentleman  makes 
an  excellent  point. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska lytn.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity this  afternoon  to  comment  on  the 
very  harmful  inequities  that  exists  for 
rural  hospitals  under  Medicare's  pro- 
spective payment  system.  I  also  rise 
today  to  voice  my  frustration  with  the 
bureaucratic  road  blocks  and  foot- 
dragging  that  have  prohibited  prob- 
lems from  being  corrected  several 
months  ago. 

Before  continuing,  however,  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  Taukx.  for  reserving 
time  today  to  bring  this  issue  before 
the  House  and  to  acknowledge  all  his 
efforts  in  the  past  few  months  to  help 
us  resolve  the  wage-index  problem. 

It  was  2  years  ago  this  month  that 
we  gave  final  approval  to  the  Social 
Security  rescue  bill  and  at  the  same 
time  established  Medicare  prospective 
payment.  mak<"g  the  most  significant 
reform  in  Medicare  since  the  pro- 
gram's inception.  Then  as  now,  I  am 
optimistic  that  when  fully  in  place- 
when  aU  the  kinks  have  been  worked 
out— prospective  payment  will  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram and  help  to  control  the  growth 
of  Federal  health-care  costs. 

Until  the  refinement  is  complete, 
however,  there  exists  serious  inequi- 
ties in  the  way  the  new  reimbursement 
system  \b  being  implemented,  and 
these  inequities  pose  a  very  real  threat 
to  the  continued  delivery  of  health 
care  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 
No  where  is  this  being  felt  more 
strongly  than  in  rural  Nebraska  and 
throughout  our  neighboring  States, 
which  compose— along  with  Nebras- 
ka—the West  North-Central  Medicare 
region. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  not 
dealt  with  the  intricacies  of  prospec- 
tive payment  and  the  reimbursement 
formula,  having  not  been  confronted 
with  this  issue  since  hospitals  in  their 
districts  have  not  been  short-changed 
on  their  Medicare  reimbursements.  All 


too  many,  in  fact,  have  gotten  mere 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  program 
benefits.  Even  a  brief  siunmary  of  the 
payment  system  gets  complicated,  but 
the  bottom  line  is  that  the  prospective 
payment  system  reimburses  hoQ>ital8 
based  on  where  they  are  located  on 
the  assumption  that  it  Is  downright 
cheap  to  be  sick  in  rural  America  as 
compared  to  our  big  cities.  Since  I've 
been  in  Congress,  I've  had  to  explain 
away  this  misconception  to  big  city 
bureaucrats  time  and  time  again. 

Under  proqiectlve  payment.  Medi- 
care reimburses  hospitals  for  inpatient 
services  based  on  predetermined  rates 
called  diagnosis  related  groups  or 
DRO's.  The  DRO  reimbursement  for- 
mula includes  both  a  labor  and  nonla> 
bor  component  and  each  is  adjusted  to 
reflect  this  assxmied  costs  differentials 
between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

As  my  colleagues  this  afternoon 
have  pointed  out,  the  rural/urban  dif- 
ferentials for  labor  and  nonlabor  costs 
are  greater  in  our  West  North-Central 
region  than  in  any  other  region  of  the 
country  and  greater  than  the  national 
average.  Urban  hospitals  receive  25 
percent  more  for  standardised  labor 
costs  and  54  percent  more  for  stand- 
ardized nonlabor  costs  than  rural  hos- 
pitals receive. 

When  the  standardized  labor  compo- 
nent, already  lower  for  our  rural  hos- 
pitals, is  further  adjusted  to  reflect 
differences  in  area  wage  rates,  rural 
hospitals  lose  out  again,  especiaUy 
those  in  my  district.  When  the  wage 
indexes  were  published  in  September 
1983.  rural  Nebraska  had  the  lowest  in 
the  country. 

While  there  are  several  areas  of  con- 
cern, the  major  and  overriding  prob- 
lem in  the '  prospective  pasrment 
system  is  this  adjustment  made  in  the 
Medicare  reimbursement  for  wage-rate 
variations. 

The  adjustment  is  made  by  applying 
certain  poorly  formulated  area  wage 
indexes,  which  were  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  Bu- 
reau's faulty  data  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  efficient  and  extensive  use 
rural  hospitals  make  of  part-time  per- 
sonnel, skewing  the  indexes  against 
the  rural  hospital. 

Because  rural  Nebraska  hospitals 
use  about  31  percent  part-time  help, 
the  result  is  dramatic  for  rural  Nebras- 
ka. The  average  DRO  payment  rate  is 
nearly  80  percent  less  than  that  for 
urban  Colorado,  right  next  door.  It  is 
even  50  percent  less  than  the  average 
DRO  payment  to  urban  Nebraska  hos- 
pitals in  Omaha. 

Prospective  payment  is  18  months 
old.  From  day  one,  those  responsible 
for  administering  Medicare,  both  HHS 
officials  and  HCFA  officials,  have 
known— I  repeatedly  called  it  to  their 
attention— of  the  inequity  created  by 
the  flawed  wage  index,  have  acknowl- 
edged it,  have  acknowledged  that  it 


could  be  resolved  administratively,  and 
have  again  and  again  promised  to  cor- 
rect the  problem. 

But  to  hedge  our  bet,  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  having  Congress  address  the 
issue  with  law.  The  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  report 
to  Congress  on  a  revision  of  the  area 
wage  index  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment. 

Since  I  first  called  HCFA  officials  to 
my  office  in  October  1983,  shortly 
after  the  final  regulations  for  the  pro- 
gram were  published,  I  had  promises 
from  HHS  Secretary  Heckler  down 
through  the  ranks  of  the  bureaucracy 
that  the  congressional  mandate  would 
be  met  and  that  ^^plication  of  the 
wage  index  would  be  corrected  and  a 
revised  index  incorporated  in  the  re- 
vised regulations  for  fiscal  1985.  But 
the  regulations  were  published  in  Sep- 
tember without  changes. 

We  here  this  afternoon  did  not  take 
this  lying  down.  We  wrote  Secretary 
Heckler  and  Mr.  TAmcK  hand-delivered 
the  letter.  Again,  we  were  given  an- 
other promise— a  report  on  the  revised 
wage  index  would  be  forthcoming  no 
later  than  December  31. 

For  a  further  assurance.  I  sum- 
moned HFCA  Administrator  Dr.  Davis 
to  my  office.  Again,  the  same  promise. 
The  agency  was  committed  to  issuing 
its  report  by  December  31  and  putting 
in  place  as  soon  as  possible  the  revised 
indexes. 

WeU.  here  it  is  March  7.  2  months 
later,  and  all  we  have  is  another  prom- 
ise that  the  report  is  forthcoming— 
maybe  just  2  more  weeks.  We  do 
know— via  rumor  that  is— that  the  re- 
vised indexes,  based  on  new  wage  data 
collected  from  the  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  hospitals  during 
the  past  year,  prove  our  case— rural 
hospitals  have  been  underrelmbursed 
and  stand  to  gain,  in  some  cases,  sub- 
stantially. And  we  know  that  the  data 
used  to  develop  the  revised  indexes 
has  been  checked,  double^hecked.  and 
verified  one  more  time.  It  is  reliable 
and  accurate,  and  Secretary  Heckler 
has  no  more  excuses  to  use  for  delay- 
ing the  wage  index  report.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  she  keep  her  most  recent 
promise  and  meet  the  2-week  deadline. 
The  longer  we  wait  for  the  wage 
index  to  be  corrected  and  the  correc- 
tion to  be  reflected  in  reimbursement 
rates,  the  more  we  risk  rural  hospitals 
closing  up  shop.  Rural  hospitals  are 
struggling  to  survive  after  months  of 
underrelmbursement.  They  need  the 
most  immediate  relief  possible.  And  I 
urge— no  I  demand— that  Secretary 
Heckler  provide  it— we  risk  too  much 
if  she  does  not. 

Few  doctors  are  willing  to  practice 
without  access  to  a  hospital.  As  our 
rural  hospitals  fold,  attracting  and 
holding  ph^clans  will  grow  increas- 
ingly difficult.  We  will  see  a  halt  to 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  recpnt 


years  in  bringing  high-quality,  commu- 
nity-based health  care  to  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  Joining 
with  me  today  to  address  this  grievous 
inequity  in  a  Federal  program  that 
should  and  could  have  been  corrected 
long,  long  ago. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Nebraska,  because  she  has 
been  one  of  those  people  who  has. 
time  and  again,  as  you  have  indicated, 
attempted  to  put  the  pressure  on  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Himian 
Services  and  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
ensure  that  this  action  is  taken. 

As  the  gentlewoman  pointed  out.  we 
are  the  policymakers,  theoretically,  in 
this  Oovemment,  and  the  policymak- 
ers have  spoken.  We  have  mandated 
the  change  in  these  wage  indexes,  and 
that  change  was  mandated  to  take 
place  last  year,  and  yet  it  has  not 
taken  place.  We  are  outraged  and  we 
have  every  right  to  be.  and  I  think 
those  we  represent  are  outraged  too, 
that  this  inequity,  which  everybody 
acknowledges  exists,  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  place. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  ex- 
cellent remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Iowa,  Mr.  Taukb,  for  or- 
ganizing this  discussion  on  what 
amounts  to  be  a  real  crucial  issue  that 
is  facing  our  rural  hospitals.  The  gen- 
tleman has  been  an  outstanding  leader 
in  our  efforts  to  correct  this  very 
unfair  reimbursement  formula. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about 
here  in  this  special  order  is  fairness 
and  the  ability  of  citizens  in  our  rural 
areas  to  continue  to  attain  at  least 
adequate  and  affordable  health  care. 
Let  us  consider  the  following:  Is  it  fair 
that  our  rural  hospitals  are  paid  less 
for  actually  performing  the  same  serv- 
ice as  an  urban  hospital  just  because 
they  fall  into  the  Government's  rural 
category?  Is  it  fair  that  our  rural  hos- 
pitals who  were  promised  that  they 
would  be  reimbursed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  cost  of  treating  these 
Medicare  patients  have  not  been  reim- 
bursed? 

Is  it  fair  that  the  Govenmient,  who 
has  promised  all  of  us  it  would  correct, 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  any 
inequities  found  in  the  system  has  not 
made  the  correction  for  over  an  18- 
month  period.  I  think  all  sensible 
people  would  agree  that  these  condi- 
tions are  not  fair  and  should  be 
changed.  To  date,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  not 
seen  it  this  way. 

Our  small  rural  hospitals  are  not 
asking  for  any  special  favors  or  breaks 
here:  they  just  simply  want  a  fair 
shake  from  theit-  Federal  Government. 


Now  the  difference  between  maintain- 
ing access  to  rural  health  care  and 
widespread  niral  ho^ital  closures  is 
becoming  smaller  with  every  day  that 


I  have  over  38  hospitals  in  my  dis- 
trict of  50  beds  or  less.  In  Kansas,  we 
are  losing  nearly  $20,000  every  day  as 
long  as  this  formula  is  left  unchanged. 
Now,  for  some  States,  I  guess  you 
could  argue  that  is  not  a  lot  of  money: 
I  submit  to  you  that  in  my  State,  for  a 
rural  hospital  it  is  a  lot  of  money,  and 
over  a  4-year  period  would  amount  to 
over  $30  million. 

So  today  we  underscore  the  urgency 
that  this  situation  merits.  I  would  like 
to  Just  speak  to  the  comments  made 
by  my  colleague  and  friend  frmn  Iowa. 
VLc.  Smith,  and  the  comments  that 
have  been  alluded  to  by  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Several  months  ago.  I  received  the 
same  kind  of  assurance  that  he  re- 
ceived in  cmnmlttee  from  the  Secre- 
tary: "We  are  going  to  study  this;  it  is 
going  to  be  i^ut  2  weeks  and  we  will 
get  back  to  you."  Then  came  the  news 
that  we  were  going  to  make  sure  that 
this  formula  was  accurate:  that  we 
really  were  not  going  to  spin  off  more 
money  to  rural  hoq>ita]s  than  was 
truly  justified,  and  nobody  here  wants 
that. 

So  we  were  going  to  study  some  60 
hospitals:  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
recall  that  study.  So  in  about  2  weeks, 
we  got  back  with  them  again  and  then 
it  was  144  hospitals.  Then  that  study 
was  concluded  and.  well.  now.  wait  a 
minute;  we  are  going  to  have  another 
2  weeks  because  there  are  maybe  two 
or  three  more  hospitals,  and  we  just 
need  the  two  or  three  more  to  fit  in 
this  144-hospital  study. 

D  1650 

Then  after  the  two  or  three  are 
done,  and  I  find  out,  hopefully,  that 
they  are  done,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
assess  this.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
study  it  a  little  bit  further,  and  maybe 
in  another  2  weeks,  we  can  get  back  to 
you. 

So  I  have  caUed  for  2  months,  after 
sending  down  a  special  report  that  we 
did  in  my  district  assewdng  aU  of  the 
problems  in  our  rural  health  care  de- 
livery system  about  every  2  weeks.  I 
know  the  gentleman  has,  and  I  know 
these  other  folks  have  as  well. 

I  do  not  get  to  talk  to  the  Secretary. 
I  did  not  ask  to  speak  to  the  Secretary. 
After  all.  she  used  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body  and  she  has  more  important 
things  to  do  than  to  answer  every  con- 
gressional call.  So  I  talk  to  the  No.  5 
man,  or  No.  4  man.  or  No.  4  person,  or 
No.  2  person,  depending  on  my  blood 
pressure  and  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

So  they  come  on  with. 

Well,  now,  CoxigrenmAn,  I  know.  I  know. 
We  are  going  to  get  back  to  you.  Tou  called 
before.  This  is  a  terrible  problem.  We  are 
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lolnc  to  study  it  some  more.  Tou  do  not 
want  us  to  make  the  wrong  kind  of  decision. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  and  col- 
leacue  and  everybody  here,  and  to  the 
Secretary,  and  to  the  5,  4.  3.  2  man,  I 
am  tired  of  the  calla.  I  am  tired  of  the 
study.  I  want  some  action.  If  we  do  not 
get  action,  I  am  going  to  come  down 
here  with  1-minutes  every  day  and 
start  numbering  the  dajrs  that  this 
thing  has  been  promised.  It  wlU  be  an- 
other PueMo  incident,  the  sinking  of 
the  Pueblo,  when  another  Member 
came  down  here  and  said  that  he  was 
fed  up  and  tired  of  it. 

I  am  fed  up  and  I  am  tired  of  it.  This 
is  not  an  HH8  decision  anymore.  This 
is  an  OMB  decision.  We  are  getting 
the  ninaround.  If  this  continues  with 
this  study.  OMB  never  wants  to  spend 
the  money  and  we  will  not  get  reim- 
bursement. We  might  get  something 
down  the  road,  tut  we  will  never  get 
reimbursed  what  we  are  owed  down 
the  road. 

So  the  message  is  clear,  if  anybody 
can  read  these  proceedings:  that  this 
Member  intends  to  quit  calling  and 
start  speaking  from  the  House  floor 
for  them  to  face  up  to  this  and  keep 
its  promise  and  move  forward  on  cor- 
recting the  Medicare  formula. 

til.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  He  certainly  deserves 
the  applause  he  is  receiving. 

Let  me  point  out  something  that  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  and 
alluded  to  in  his  remarks.  We  are  not 
asking  for  any  additional  money.  In 
the  coiu«e  of  this  change  of  reim- 
bursement, there  will  be  some  reduc- 
tions to  some  hospitals  and  some  In- 
creases in  others,  but  it  will  be  budget- 
neutral.  But  if  we  do  not  get  this  for- 
mula change  In  place  pretty  soon, 
what  is  going  to  happen  Is,  we  will 
have  our  most  efficient  hospitals  going 
out  of  business,  the  rural  hospitals, 
and  our  patients  will  have  to  go  to  the 
more  expensive  urban  hospitals,  and 
as  a  result  it  will  cost  more  money. 

So  we  are  not  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  more  for  Medi- 
care. Instead,  we  are  trying  to  save  the 
Government  money  by  maldng  the  re- 
imbursement fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bedell]. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  the  serious  problem 
that  exists  today  over  Medicare's 
urban  rural  area  wage  indexes. 

The  current  problem  began  in  1983 
when  Medicare's  new  Prospective  Pay- 
ment System  established  different 
areas  wage  rates  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  urban  and  rural  hospitals. 
These  area  wages  indexes  were  based 
on  the  assumption  that  wages  are 
lower  in  rural  conmnmitles  as  com- 
pared with  urban  areas.  However,  sev- 
eral important  facts  were  not  taken 


into  consideration:  First,  the  fact  that 
rural  hospitals  tend  to  use  higher 
numbers  of  part-time  staff:  second, 
the  fact  that  rural  hospitals  must  pay 
competitive  wages  to  attract  qualified 
personnel:  third,  the  fact  that  rural 
hospitals  tend  to  have  relatively  high 
percentages  of  Medicare  patients;  and 
fourth,  the  fact  that  the  data  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
left  a  lot  to  be  desired— timeliness  and 
reliability  being  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

These  rates  are  causing  serious  fi- 
nancial inequities  for  rural  hospitals 
in  Iowa,  and  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  if  left  unchanged,  they  threaten 
to  undermine  the  future  effectiveness 
of  the  whole  DRO  system.  Congress 
took  the  much  needed  step  last  year  of 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  issue  a  report  to  Congress  on  re- 
vised area  wage  indexes. 

UntU  this  report  is  submitted  to 
Congress,  new  regulations  on  the  area 
wage  indexes  cannot  be  proposed  and 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  lengthi- 
ness  of  the  regulation  process.  It  is  im- 
perative that  this  report  be  completed 
immediately.  Two  deadlines  have  al- 
ready been  missed.  Too  much  time  has 
already  elapsed  for  many  hospitals  in 
my  district. 

On  February  10,  the  Iowa  Des 
Moines  Register  listed  the  Iowa  hospi- 
tals suffering  operating  losses  in  1983, 
when  DRO's  went  into  effect.  I  had 
seven  hospitals  in  my  own  district  and 
many  more  who  were  barely  in  the 
black.  As  Ron  Dorris— the  administra- 
tor of  Clarion  Community  Hospital  in 
my  district— states  in  the  article,  "the 
1983  figures  hardly  are  worthy  of  note 
in  the  face  of  today's  realities."  And  I 
wholehearted  agree  with  Mr.  Dorris 
when  he  states  later  in  the  article  that 
"the  rural  health  care  programs  the 
Government  has  encouraged  in  the 
past  now  will  be  irreparably  damaged 
before  anything  Is  done  to  correct 
problems  faced  by  hospitals  such  as 
his." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  work  he  has  done 
on  this  issue.  I  would  like  to  approach 
the  Issue  from  another  aspect,  if  I 
might. 

I  hope  people,  first  of  all.  realize  the 
problem  we  have  in  our  nutd  areas 
and  the  economic  problems  we  face, 
and  then  what  they  are  proposing  we 
do  is  pile  on  top  of  that  these  com- 
pletely unfair  methods  of  reimburse- 
ment for  a  rural  hospital. 

I  thought  we  had  a  society  wherein 
we  tried  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
efficient.  If  HHS  is  correct,  and  if  it 
costs  a  lot  less  to  provide  services  in 
rural  hospitals  than  it  does  In  urban 
hospitals,  who  Is  it  in  the  Government 
who  could  possibly  think  that  what  we 
should  do  is  put  the  rural  hospitals 
out  of  business  so  that  people  have  to 
go  to  the  more  expensive  urban  hospi- 
tals and  the  people  in  rural  areas  have 


to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  get  those 
more  expmsive  hospitals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  Just  as 
crazy  as  trying  to  destroy  the  family 
farm  or  just  as  crazy  as  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  eliminate  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration:  that  we  better  re- 
alize that  our  job  is  to  promote  the  ef- 
ficient, take  advantage  of  those  less 
costly  services. 

I  believe  the  time  is  now  to  correct 
these  unrealistic  reimbursement  rates. 
Hippocrates  said.  "Healing  is  a  matter 
of  time,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  op- 
portunity." Secretary  Heckler  has  the 
opportunity  and  I  urge  her  to  issue 
this  report  so  we  can  get  these 
changes  made. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  The  gentleman's  re- 
maiiu  are  right  on  target,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  hard  work  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BxRsuml. 

BCr.  BEREU'i'ER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding,  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  leadership  on  this  subject. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  few  minutes  ago  you 
might  have  had  the  impression  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  was  upset, 
and  he  has  every  reason  to  be  upset.  I 
am  at  least  equally  upset. 

What  we  have  here  is  the  arrogance 
of  the  executive  branch.  This  is  not  a 
policy  question.  This  is  a  decision  that 
was  made  by  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  sitting  in 
the  Congress,  and  it  is  arrogantly 
being  disregarded. 

I  will  be  in  the  well  at  least  once 
every  week  we  are  in  session,  either  In 
a  special  order  on  a  1-minute  until  a 
change  is  brought  about  that  imple- 
ments what  this  Congress  has  decided. 

Today  I  am  rising  with  my  col- 
leagues because  we  have  a  plight  in 
rural  hospitals  that  Is  very  severe.  It  is 
a  plight  that  this  Congress  has  ad- 
dressed, but  it  is  being  sidestepped. 

We  are  in  trouble  out  there.  The 
economic  and  social  fabric  of  our  farm 
communities  is  under  intolerable 
stress.  Because  of  the  farm  crisis,  the 
level  of  health  care  In  many  communi- 
ties is  seriously  threatened.  Individ- 
uals in  many  families  are  postponing 
elective  surgery,  dropping  their  health 
insurance,  or  lowering  their  coverage. 
Obviously  this  has  an  additional  nega- 
tive effect  on  small  rural  hospitals 
which  are  already  facing  financial 
hardships  because  of  Medicare  under- 
reimbursements.  In  a  State  where  60 
to  70  percent  of  the  hospital  beds  are 
Medicare  beds,  and  that  is  Nebraslui, 
these  underpayments  may  spell  disas- 
ter for  some  hospitals.  Action  now, 
however,  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  could  help  us 
avert  hospital  closures  and  correct 
some  of  the  basic  inequities  In  the 
labor-wage  index  that  contributed  to 
these  underpasrments. 


As  all  of  us  here  know.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  problem  of  underpay- 
ments in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
that  was  signed  into  law  last  summer. 
That  act  contained  a  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  issue  a  report  to  Congress  on 
a  revised  labor-wage  index  within  30 
days  of  enactment.  The  report,  howev- 
er, was  not  forthcoming;  and.  in  fact, 
was  not  forthcoming  as  subsequently 
promised  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  by  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  We're  now  promised 
the  report  by  March  14,  1985.  It  is  cru- 
cial that  this  most  recent  promise  be 
kept. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  frustration  to 
this  Member  that  Health  and  Human 
Services  assures  us  that  they  recognize 
the  imfaimess  of  the  current  wage 
index  used  in  the  repayment  formula, 
while  doing  nothing  to  correct  it.  It  is 
irritating  to  hear  that  Health  and 
Human  Services  recognizes  that  the 
effect  of  the  ctirrent  reimbursement 
formula  is  to  penalize  smaller  hospi- 
tals for  their  efficient  practices  of 
hiring  only  the  part-time  employees 
that  they  need.  Why.  then,  doesn't  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  release  the  revised  data?  We 
Members  from  rural  States  who  have 
been  attempting  to  correct  this  serious 
flaw  in  the  prospective  payment 
ssrstem  have  been  patient.  We  have 
been  understanding.  We  have  been  ac- 
commodating. Certainly  it  is  our  desire 
to  continue  to  be  cooperative.  But  our 
constituents  are  suffering.  Secretary 
Heckler,  in  the  name  of  fairness,  those 
revised  indices  must  be  implemented. 

As  a  former  Member  of  this  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  might  say  as 
a  former  member  of  the  Wednesday 
Group,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  why  your 
Department  is  not  following  what 
Congress  tells  you  to  do.  It  is  arbi- 
trary, it  is  capricious,  and  it  is  offi- 
cious, and  it  is  the  kind  of  conduct 
that  should  not  be  tolerated  in  this 
Government. 

The  Nebraska  Hospital  Association 
has  told  this  Member  that  the  correct- 
ed wage  index  would  result  in  an  11- 
percent  increase  for  my  rural  Nebras- 
ka hospitals.  This  Increase  could  mean 
the  difference  between  survival  or  clo- 
sure for  some  small  hospitals  that  are 
stressed  to  their  financial  limits,  and  I 
might  say  beyond  their  fiiumcial 
limits.  It  is  time  to  end  the  months  of 
dissension  and  overt  stalling  and  fulfill 
the  promises  given  to  this  body  and  to 
individual  Members. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  letting  me 
get  a  few  things  off  my  chest,  and  I 
hope  I  do  not  have  to  be  in  the  well 
the  next  week  we  are  in  session,  but  I 
wUl  be  In  the  well  and  I  hope  you  will 
Join  me  there  at  that  time  if  it  is  nec- 
essary. We  are  going  to  resolve  this 
problem. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement,  and  I  can  assure 


him  that  I  will  be  in  the  weU,  if  need 
be,  in  order  to  push  this  issue. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  we  are  basi- 
cally nice  feUows. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  We  are  nice  fel- 
lows. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  We  are  nice  guys,  and 
we  are  patient,  accommodatiiig,  and 
understanding,  but  there  Is  a  limit, 
and  we  have  reached  the  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Stehholm]. 
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Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
yielding  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue  today.  It 
sounds  like  it  is  going  to  get  very 
crowded  in  the  well  with  1-minute 
speeches  very  soon,  because  I  will  add 
my  voice  to  those  who  have  spoken 
before  in  sasring  that  we  have  studied 
this  issue  long  enough. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  today  on  the  subject  of  the 
plight  of  rural  hospitals,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  current  formulas 
used  for  diagnosis  related  group 
[DRGl  reimbursements. 

Those  who  live  In  urban,  densely 
populated  and  well  served  areas  may 
have  difficulty  In  understanding  the 
significance  of  a  hoq>ital  in  a  rural 
area.  To  perhaps  add  a  little  perspec- 
tive. I  would  like  to  lead  a  brief  guided 
tour  of  the  17th  District  of  Texas, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting here  in  Congress. 

The  17th  District  is  composed  of  35 
counties  and  31.906  square  miles.  In 
other  words,  my  district  Is  larger  than 
12  individual  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Or,  if  you  wanted  to  com- 
bine land  area,  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  Delar 
ware.  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia all  together  wouldn't  be  as 
large  as  the  17th  District.  In  that  ex- 
panse of  land,  there  are  2  counties 
which  have  no  hospitals  at  all.  while 
21  more  have  only  one  hospital.  I  have 
30  hospitals  in  my  district  which  have 
SO  or  fewer  beds. 

It  quickly  becomes  clear  that  a  large 
percentage  of  my  constituents  live  in 
areas  where  they  must  travel  quite 
some  distance  to  receive  health  care. 
usuaUy  from  a  small  hospital.  Wheth- 
er it  be  for  a  routine  tonsillectomy,  an 
emergency  poisonous  snake  bite,  or  a 
tractor  accident,  the  health  and  life  of 
many  of  the  residents  of  the  17th  Dis- 
trict rest  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  hos- 
pitaL  The  sparslty  of  the  population 
and  the  size  of  the  hospitals  may  not 
be  typical  for  the  Nation,  but  that 
makes  those  west  Texans  no  less  de- 
serving than  other  Americans  of 
access  to  quality  health  care.  The  only 
way  they're  going  to  continue  receiv- 
ing that  care  Is  if  the  DRG  formulas 
are  adjusted  to  allow  the  rural  hospi- 
tals to  survive. 


I  want  to  say  very  straightforwardly 
that  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  Medi- 
care reform  and  I  have  been  pleased 
with  the  decrease  in  the  rise  of  costs 
that  we  have  already  seen  since  the 
implementation  of  the  DRG  plan. 
Many  of  my  hospital  administrators 
themselves  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  this  plan  which  forces  them 
to  be  frugal  financial  managers.  So. 
while  I  don't  want  to  throw  the  baby 
out.  I  do  think  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  water  needs  some  adjusting. 

The  rural/urban  differentials  in  the 
prospective  pajrment  system  assume 
that  rural  wages  and  other  costs  are 
lower  than  those  in  urban  areas,  and 
therefore,  rural  hospitals  are  reim- 
buned  an  amount  smaller  than  are 
their  urban  counterparts  for  precisely 
the  same  services.  The  rural  adminis- 
trators in  the  17th  District  report  that 
reimbursements  often  are  25  to  47  per- 
cent less,  depending  on  the  treatment 
category.  This.  I  am  convinced,  is  en- 
tirely imf air. 

To  begin  with,  most  rural  hospitals 
in  west  Texas  must  offer  their  profes- 
sional staffs  at  least  as  much  pay  as 
the  urban  hospitals  offer,  simply  to  at- 
tract the  professionals  to  those 
remote,  less  developed  areas.  My  rural 
hospitals  have  an  ongoing  battle  in 
meeting  the  24-hour  nursing  require- 
ment and  finding  doctors  to  staff  the 
hospitals.  The  problem  is  not  a  lack  of 
energetic  and  creative  recruitment  ef- 
forts, but  rather  the  inherit  lack  of 
the  benefits  of  urban  life— Job  oppor- 
tunities for  spouses,  cultural  and  rec- 
reational activities,  academic  re- 
sources, et  cetera.  Frequently,  a  salary 
which  can  compete  with  or  exceed  an 
urban  job  offering  is  the  largest,  and 
one  of  the  few.  incentives  a  rural  hos- 
pital can  use  to  attract  personnel. 

Second,  small  hospitals  are  not  able 
to  use  the  economies  of  scale  in  pur- 
chasing materials  that  larger  hoqiitals 
can  use.  Without  the  advantages  of 
bulk  busing,  small  hospitals  have 
higher  per  unit  costs. 

Third,  the  rural  component  for  wage 
costs  used  by  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  was  developed 
from  Biu«au  of  Labor  Statistics  data 
which  do  not  take  into  account  factors 
such  as  part-time  versus  full-time  em- 
ployment. Since  rural  hoq;>ltals  tend 
to  use  higher  numbers  of  part-time 
employees,  which  in  the  long  run  are 
most  costly,  the  area  wage  indices  are 
artiflcaJly  low  for  rural  areas. 

Fourth,  statistics  show  that  rural 
areas  have  a  diqjroportionately  high 
percentage  of  elderly  residents.  These 
elderly  folks  generally  require  more 
health  care,  and  their  illnesses  tend  to 
be  more  serious,  requiring  a  greater 
length  of  care.  Thus,  many  of  the 
rural  hospitals  carry  extremely  high 
Medicare  patient  loads,  often  ranging 
from  60  to  80  percent  of  their  mtire 
jMtient  care.  Every  hospital  admlnis- 
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tntor  in  the  country  will  attest  to  the 
fact  that  private  paying  patients  are 
counted  on  to  recoup  the  money  lost 
on  Medicare/Medlcald  patient*.  When 
80  percent  of  the  the  patient  load  is 
Medicare  patients,  there  are  not 
enough  other  patients  to  help  carry 
the  financial  burden. 

Finally,  there  is  a  need  to  allow  time 
for  smaller  hospitals  to  adjust  to  the 
new  financial  diet  Imposed  by  prospec- 
tive, rather  than  retroactive  reim- 
bursement. A  progressive  hospital 
board  president  recently  told  me  about 
the  plans  for  new  programs  his  hospi- 
tal expected  to  implement  within  6 
years.  Many  larger  hoqjitals  utilize 
money  makers  such  as  weight  control, 
smoke-stoppers,  physical  fitness,  and 
adult  day  care  programs  to  make  up 
losses  In  bed  patient  costs.  Rural  hos- 
pitals typically  have  had  only  bed  pa- 
tients as  their  source  of  income,  and 
have  not  expanded  into  newer,  innova- 
tive programs.  This  board  president 
explained  that  DRO's  have  provided 
the  motivation  for  rural  hospitals  to 
start  thinking  in  more  businesswlse 
ways,  and  this  Is  a  positive  step.  But. 
he  warned,  creating,  fine  tuning,  and 
implementing  these  new  operations 
takes  time,  and  rural  hospitals  must 
tie  given  the  opportunity  to  survive  in 
the  meantime.  In  the  process  of  impos- 
ing a  financial  diet,  the  Government 
must  not  push  hospitals  to  the  point 
of  starvation  and  death. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question 
that  the  rural/urban  formula  for  Med- 
icare reimbursement  needs  to  be  recal- 
culated. Congress  recognized  the  prob- 
lem and  via  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984,  required  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  issue  a 
report  on  this  issue  within  30  days  of 
enactment.  Now,  more  than  6  months 
later,  we  still  have  not  seen  the  report. 
With  rural  hospitals  struggling  and 
the  basic  health  care  of  many  Ameri- 
cans at  risk,  we  cannot  tolerate  contin- 
ued bureaucratic  procrastination. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Secretary  to 
promptly  deliver  the  report  that  has 
been  ordered,  and  to  continue  by  fur- 
ther evaluating  the  Medicare  reim- 
bursement formula  in  order  that  rural 
hospital  might  be  treated  more  fairly 
and  allowed  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  rural  America. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  He  has  made  the  case 
very  eloquently. 

lAr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  rise  and  add 
my  voice  of  concern  about  the  delayed 
report  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  the  Congress 
on  the  revised  wage  Indices  for  reim- 
bursement of  hospitals  under  Medi- 
care. 


The  wage  index,  as  we  have  heard 
from  a  nimiber  of  the  previous  speak- 
ers, as  a  part  of  the  new  prospective 
payment  system  initiated  in  1983.  was 
Intended  to  adjust  the  Federal  reim- 
bursement rate  to  account  for  differ- 
ences in  area  wages. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  was  to 
treat  all  hospitals  fairly,  but  instead 
this  faulty  index  unjustly,  it  was  dis- 
covered, penalizes  many  hospitals.  For 
example,  the  current  wage  index  does 
not  adequately  adjust  for  those  hospi- 
tals which  traditionally  employ  a  lot 
of  part-time  employees.  This  practice, 
particularly  common  in  Nebraska  hos- 
pitals, proves  to  be  a  cost  effective  and 
successful  way  to  control  what  have 
been  up  unUl  now  very  excessive  and 
spirallng  health  care  costs:  yet  the 
current  wage  index  penalizes  those 
hospitals  for  these  applied  cost  saving 
methods. 

Recognizing  the  problems  that  do 
exist  with  the  current  wage  index. 
Congress  mandated  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  Department  to 
report,  as  we  Icnow  now,  within  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984.  a  revised  index. 
We  have  yet.  obviously,  to  receive  this 
report. 

Now.  our  hospitals  have  kept  their 
part  of  the  deal.  Since  1983  hospitals 
across  this  Nation  have  initiated  cost 
containment  procedures  and  admis- 
sions and  lengths  of  stay  have  fallen. 
In  the  Omaha  area  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent,  in  the  past  year 
people  collectively  spent  over  12  per- 
cent fewer  days  as  hospital  patients.  It 
is  past  time  that  we  keep  our  end  of 
the  deal  and  receive  for  implementa- 
tion the  revised  wage  Index. 

Now,  I  recognize  and  I  realize  the 
difficulties  that  the  HCFA  encoun- 
tered In  collecting  reliable  data  upon 
which  to  base  such  a  revised  Index, 
and  quite  honestly,  I  appreciate  their 
efforts  and  Imow  that  some  of  the 
slowness  in  this  process  resulted  from 
some  hospitals  not  getting  their  infor- 
mation in  so  that  it  could  be  tabulat- 
ed. 
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I  also  think  that  my  colleague  would 
agree  that  we  do  not  want  another 
faulty  index  and  have  to  go  through 
the  procedures  again  of  another  revi- 
sion. But  we  have  exceeded  this  dead- 
line. The  deadline  we  now  face  Is  one 
confronting  those  hospitals  that  are 
heing  unjustly  penalized  through  inad- 
equate pasrments  due  to  this  first  inac- 
curate wage  index. 

This  unjust  reimbursement  creates 
problems  as  we  now  know  for  many  of 
our  rural  hospitals.  I  might  add  many 
urban  hospitals  as  well,  which  if  not 
corrected  In  a  more  timely  manner  will 
threaten  the  continued  operation  of 
many  of  these  institutions,  and  most 
seriously  threaten  the  availability  of 


health  care  services  in  many  areas  of 
our  country. 

The  revised  index  is  Important  to  my 
State  of  Nebraska  which  now  ranks 
dead  last  among  the  50  States  on  the 
Medicare  wage  index  reimbursement 
scale.  Nebraska  ranks  fourth  per 
capita  In  the  number  of  elderly  per- 
sons. Due  to  this  large  elderly  popula- 
tion Nebraska  hospitals  serve  a  dlspro- 
portional  number  of  Medicare  recipi- 
ents. 

We  cannot  let  this  process  drag  on 
any  longer  than  it  already  has.  The 
report  from  HHS  must  be  issued. 

I  want  to  say  we  all  agree  that  the 
diagnostic  related  group  approach,  the 
proq>ectlve  payment  process  we  took 
upon  ourselves  in  the  Social  Security 
revisions  of  May  of  1985  are  all  well 
and  good,  and  we  have  appreciated  al- 
ready in  this  first  18  months  the  coop- 
erative nature  of  administrators  and 
professionals  in  hospitals,  and  all  of  us 
in  Government  to  try  to  lower  the  cost 
of  health  care. 

We  are  on  the  right  track.  I  certain- 
ly want  to.  as  a  former  member  with 
my  colleague  who  called  this  special 
order  of  the  Health  and  Long  Term 
Care  Subcommittee  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee, commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  TAtno}  for  the  efforts  and 
for  your  leadership  that  you  bring  to 
bear  upon  this  very  Important  and 
critical  issue,  particularly  to  rural  and 
farm  America.  I  think  it  is  important. 

I  was  delighted  to  note  that  my  two 
colleagues,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska. VntGnriA  Sioth.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska.  Dono  Bncn- 
TSR.  preceded  me  in  this  special  order, 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  try  and 
assist  us  all  in  bringing  some  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  administration  to  get 
this  matter  resolved. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
as  a  new  member  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  our  staff  is  looking  at  this 
very  same  problem  from  a  legislative 
point  of  view.  The  only  difficulty  I  see 
now  is  that  if  we  do  get  the  revised 
index  issue,  it  is  going  to  be  midyear, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  recognizes  that  many  of  our 
rural  hospitals  operate  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  not  so  completely  auto- 
mated and  computerized,  that  it  will 
be  a  very  easy  opportunity  for  them  to 
plug  in  the  new  figures  midyear  for 
their  accounting  year. 

But  it  is  better  to  know  that  there 
could  be  a  refund  for  a  reimbursement 
retroactively  than  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate with  the  uncertainty  that  now  per- 
plexes them.  So  indeed  I  am  delighted 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  order  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  all  of  the 
work  you  are  doing  to  help  bring  a  res- 
olution to  this  very  important  Issue. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  for  his  comments. 


I  also  want  to  commend  him  for  the 
tremendous  work  that  he  has  done  on 
this  issue.  Your  comments  about  our 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  our 
desire  to  woric  with  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  bring  to 
mind  something  which  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  mentioned.  That  is.  a 
number  of  us.  including  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  worked  with  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
to  try  to  get  those  hospitals  which  had 
been  reluctant  to  send  in  Information 
to  bring  it  in  in  a  timely  way. 
Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TAUKE.  We  have  demonstrated 
our  willingness  and  desire  to  work 
with  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration. We  want  to  be  reasona- 
ble about  this. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  said  to  our 
other  colleague  from  Nebraska,  there 
Is  a  limit.  And  I  think  we  have  ap- 
proached that  limit.  We  do  not  sense 
the  commitment  that  there  should  be 
over  at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  get  on  with  the 
show. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  today,  and 
the  gentleman  stated  it  very  welL  I  am 
delighted  to  know  that  he  will  be 
adding  another  voice  from  another 
comer  of  Congress  over  there  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  is 
so  critical  in  determining  health  care 
policy,  to  help  us  on  this  issue. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 
Mr.   FENNY.   Will   the   gentleman 

yield?      

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  neighbor  to  the  north,  the  gentle- 
man from  Blinnesota  [Mr.  Pnnnr]. 

Mr.  PENNY,  lilr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  often  in  the  past  weeks  about 
the  crisis  facing  nu-al  America.  I  am 
here  again  today  to  address  an  addi- 
tional concern— the  financial  crisis 
faced  by  rural  hospitals  In  the  west 
north  central  region.  These  hospitals 
continue  to  lose  money  day  after  day, 
not  because  of  their  own  inefficiencies, 
but  because  long  required  and  often 
promised  deadlines  have  not  been  kept 
by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

When  the  prospective  payment 
system  for  Medicare  reimbursement 
was  adopted,  rural/urban  differentials 
for  labor  and  nonlabor  costs  were  es- 
tablished. Rural  hospitals  are  reim- 
bursed less  for  the  same  services  than 
urban  hospitals  because  it  is  assumed 
that  rural  wages  and  costs  are  lower. 
Unfortunately,  the  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  differential  was  flawed  and 
its  impact  on  hosptials  in  our  region 
was  especially  great.  In  the  west  north 
central  region,  urban  hospitals  receive 
25  percent  more  for  standardized  labor 
costs  and  54  percent  more  for  stand- 
ardized nonlabor  costs  than  rural  hos- 


pitals receive.  It  doesn't  take  a  com- 
puterized cost-benefit  analysis  to  dem- 
onstrate that  these  rural  hoQ>ltals  Just 
can't  keep  providing  service  long  when 
they  are  not  being  adequately  reim- 
bursed. 

In  July  1984.  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  required  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  issue  a  report 
to  Congress  on  a  revision  of  the  area 
wage  indices  within  30  days  after  en- 
actment. The  30  days  paued  and  no 
reswrt  was  forthcoming.  In  the  8 
months  since,  a  bipartisan  congres- 
sicmal  group  under  the  determined 
leadership  of  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  Taukb,  has  pushed  for  the  release 
of  the  report.  We  are  still  waiting. 
Riuml  hospitals  are  still  waiting.  In 
testimony  earlier  this  week.  Secretary 
Heckler  promised  that  the  report 
would  be  Issued  within  2  weelcs.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  she  finally  keeps  her 
promises  and  immediately  acts  to  Im- 
plement the  new  rates.  Rural  hospitals 
simply  can't  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 
Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentl«nan 
from  Minnesota  for  his  excellent  re- 
marks and  for  his  commitment  to  this 
issue. 

Mr!  SCHUETTE.  WiU  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

ISx.  TAUKE.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Schttette]. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  concern  and  express 
my  concern  over  the  urban-rural  dis- 
tinction in  Medicare's  prospective  pay- 
ment system.  Medicare's  reimburse- 
ment system  is  predicated  on  the  hos- 
pitals' geographic  location  and  man- 
dates lower  reimbursement  to  the 
rural  hospital  for  the  same  service  per 
diagnosis-related  group,  or  DRG,  as 
that  performed  by  the  urban  hospital 
But  this  urban-rural  classification 
does  not  take  into  account  costs  to  the 
rural  hospital  that  may  be  beyond  its 
control  and  therefore  cannot  be  stand- 
ardized in  predetermined  Medicare  re- 
imbursements. 

The  present  system  is  Inflexible  and 
ruiral  hospitals  are  suffering. 

One  such  hospital,  the  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Owosso,  MI,  is  in  my  dis- 
trict. And  let  me  add  that  under  the 
previous  system  the  Owosso  hospital 
was  designated  as  an  urban  classifica- 
tion. But  now.  under  the  current 
system,  it  is  a  pocket  surrounded  by 
urban  designations,  and  it  is  the  sole 
rural  designated  hospital  surrounded 
by  urban  hospitals  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

This  is  an  inequity  that  needs  to  be 
addressed. 

That  hospital  is  but  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's many  rural  hospitals  that  has 
become  a  victim  of  Medicare's  urban- 
rural  clarification.  The  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Owosso,  MI,  is  not  alone. 
Many  rural  hospitals  are  losing  money 
in    Medicare    reimbursements    since 


they  must  absorb  any  costs  that 
exceed  the  Medicare  repayments. 

It  Is  an  inequitable  assumption  that 
all  rural  hospitals  incur  lower  costs 
than  all  urban  hospitals  and  yet  that 
is  the  underlying  assumption  of  the 
Medicare  prospective  payment  sjrstem. 
Many  rural  hoQtitals  may  In  fact  pay 
more  for  goods  and  services,  labor, 
supplies,  and  tranqwrtation  due  to  the 
nature  of  their  locale. 

The  Medicare  reimbursement  system 
does  not  account  for  regional  discrep- 
ancies or  hospitals  located  on  border- 
line areas.  Instead,  hospitals  are 
grouped  without  regard  to  particular 
hospital-specific  costs  of  services. 

It  is  a  threat  to  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  and  to  Medicare  services  to 
force  rural  hospitals  to  cut  comers  to 
assure  the  coverage  of  their  costs.  The 
proqiectlve  payment  system  must  be 
changed  to  incorporate  the  differen- 
tials of  each  hospital,  regardless  of  its 
urlMn  or  rural  location.  We  cannot 
risk  substandard  health  services  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  inflexible 
classification  of  Medicare's  prospective 
payment  system. 

a  1720 

If  the  question  before  this  body  to 
provide  health  care  is  quality  health 
care,  and  if  the  question  presenting  we 
as  legislators  is  fair  and  affordable, 
and  quality  health  care,  we  must  cor- 
rect, in  a  prompt  fashion,  the  inequi- 
ties in  the  DRG  reimbursement 
system  that  so  adversely  affects  rural 
hospitals  across  this  Nation. 

Let  me  say  that  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
commending  Mr.  Taoke  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  critical  issue.  I  know  it  is 
important  back  home  in  my  State,  in 
my  district,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  clearly  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  new  Members  of  Congress, 
and  I  am  deUghted  that  we  have  not 
only  his  support  but  his  leadership  on 
this  critical  issue  of  providing  quality 
health  care  for  rural  America. 
•  Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  add  my  words  of 
concern  in  this  spexAtH  order  regarding 
the  wage  indices  used  in  calculating 
Medicare  reimbursement  under  the 
prospective  pajrment  system. 

The  urban/rural  wage  distinction 
used  in  the  reimbursement  calculation 
contains  many  inequities.  Admittedly, 
urban  hospitals  do  in  many  cases  have 
higher  operating  costs,  but  nual  hos- 
pitals are  being  short  changed  for 
treatment  of  Medicare  patients  under 
the  present  method  of  calculating  re- 
imbursement rates.  Specifically,  the 
use  of  outdated  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics data  penalizes  hospitals  in  rural 
areas  like  western  Wisconsin  that  uti- 
lize large  nimibers  of  part-time  em- 
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ployees.  The  data  lacks  information  on 
hours  of  employment  in  hospitals. 
Thus,  the  wage  index  totally  Ignores 
this  important  factor  in  reimbursing 
rural  hospitals. 

In  addition,  a  single  wage  index  is 
used  for  all  rural  hospitals  in  a  given 
State.  Therefore,  rural  variations 
within  a  State  are  ignored  by  the 
index,  causing  rural  hospitals  to  re- 
ceive DRG  rates  anywhere  from  10  to 
30  percent  lower  than  urban  hospitals. 

In  this  era  of  cost  containment  in 
health  care,  we  have  asked  hospitals 
to  make  many  changes  to  improve  effi- 
cieny,  and  they  have  responded  mag- 
nificently. Hospitals  are  becoming 
more  specialized:  home  care  and 
skilled  nursing  facility  arrangements 
with  the  hospital  are  becoming  more 
common;  and  hospitals  and  doctors  are 
working  more  closely  together.  But  if 
the  prospective  payment  system  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  successful,  cer- 
tain very  real  problems  within  the 
system  must  be  addressed  quickly.  Es- 
pecially when  we  are  considering 
simply  freezing  the  present  rate  struc- 
ture for  another  year,  we  must  address 
the  blatant  wage  index  inequity. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  Health  Care  Finance  Administra- 
tion to  Implement  new  wage  indices 
for  Wisconsin  hospitals.* 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  rural  hospitals.  Secre- 
tary Heclder's  pledge  to  submit  the 
area  wage  index  report  to  Congress 
within  2  weeks  is  attributable  in  a 
large  part  to  your  hard  work  on  this 
subject. 

Recent  administration  rhetoric 
about  emergency  credit  relief  for  the 
Nation's  farmers  has.  it  seems,  been 
designed  to  create  the  impression  that 
rural  America  is  trying  to  live  on  the 
Government  dole.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  What  rural 
America  expects,  and  what  rural 
America  deserves,  is  fair  treatment 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Adjustment  of  the  area  wage  index 
is  a  matter  of  fairness  to  rural  Amer- 
ica. Because  It  fails  to  account  for  fac- 
tors that  tend  to  Increase  labor  costs 
for  rural  hospitals,  the  wage  index 
currently  in  use  is  wrongfully  depriv- 
ing those  hospitals  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  Medicare  reimbursement.  In 
the  region  in  which  Missouri  is  includ- 
ed, for  example,  the  current  wage 
index  contributes  significantly  to  a  25- 
percent  differential  in  Medicare  reim- 
bursement for  labor  between  urban 
and  rural  hospitals. 

Since  Medicare  beneficiaries  com- 
prise a  large  part  of  the  patient  loads 
of  most  rural  hospitals,  it  is  essential 
that  they  receive  adequate  reimburse- 
ment from  Medicare.  Otherwise,  sopie 
rural  hospitals  may  be  irreparably 
damaged  and  many  rural  Americans 
may  lose  hard-won  gains  in  access  to 
high-quality  hospital  services.  There- 


fore. I  urge  Secretary  Heckler  to 
submit  her  report  within  the  2-week 
timeframe  she  has  established  and  to 
expeditiously  implement  the  revised 
area  wage  index.* 

•  Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  S(>eaker. 
when  Congress  formulated  the  Medi- 
care prospective  payment  system,  we 
did  so  In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
fairness.  Unfortunately,  those  inter- 
ests are  not  being  served  by  the  formu- 
la under  which  rural  hospitals  are  re- 
imbursed under  this  system. 

When  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  [HCFA]  drew  up  its 
formula  for  reimbursing  hospitals  for 
average  costs,  it  attempted  to  account 
for  differences  in  costs  of  living  from 
one  geographic  area  to  another.  The 
idea  was  that  a  hospital  in  a  rural  area 
could  pay  its  health  care  staff  less 
than  a  big  city  hospital.  At  first 
glance,  it  appears  to  be  a  sound  idea 
and  HCFA  was  faithfully  carrying  out 
Congress'  orders. 

But,  there's  a  catch  to  it.  In  figuring 
average  labor  costs.  HCFA  did  not 
take  into  account  part-time  versus 
full-time  employees.  HCFA  took 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figiu-es  for 
a  hospitals  total  payroll,  divided  by 
the  number  of  employees.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  rural  hospitals  have  a  great- 
er number  of  part-time  employees,  a 
rural  hospital's  average  lat>or  costs  are 
skewed.  Under  HCPA's  original  formu- 
la, the  average  wage  for  rural  hospi- 
tals is  artificially  low.  For  that  reason, 
rural  hospitals  are  shortchanged 
under  the  prospective  payment 
system. 

Congress  moved  to  correct  this  in- 
equity in  1984.  Last  year's  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  instructed  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Heckler  to 
recalculate  the  wage  index  for  rural 
hospitals,  taking  into  accoimt  part- 
time  employees.  Since  then.  HHS  has 
missed  two  deadlines  to  revise  the 
index  and  bring  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  to  our  rural  hospitals.  We 
hope  they  don't  miss  a  third.  Last 
Thursday.  February  28.  Secretary 
Heckler  assured  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  her  department  would 
have  the  new  regulations  within  2 
weeks. 

It's  important  to  rural  hospitals 
which  are  already  struggling  with  the 
costs  of  providing  quality  health  care 
in  Kansas  and  other  States  that  HHS 
issue  the  new.  equitable  wage  indices 
in  the  next  few  days  and  then  act  to 
implement  them  swiftly. 

We're  counting  on  you.  Secretary 
Heckler.  Don't  let  rural  hospitals  and 
their  patients  down.  Don't  let  your 
friends  in  Congress  down.* 

•  Mr.  LIOHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  taking  office  in  January,  I  have 
been  working  with  many  of  my  Mid- 
western colleagues  to  correct  the  in- 
equities in  Medicare's  prospective  pay- 
ment system  for  rural  hospitals.  As 
many  of  you  might  know,  since  the  im- 


plementation of  this  new  system,  rural 
hospitals  have  received  an  extremely 
unfair  and  unjust  reimbursement  rate 
for  providing  Medicare  services  to 
older  persons. 

When  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determined  the 
reimbursement  rates  in  1983.  they  di- 
vided the  country  into  nine  regions 
and  then  within  those  regions  differ- 
entiated between  rural  and  urban 
areas.  The  rates  were  then  based  upon 
where  a  hospital  was  located. 

So.  for  example,  a  hospital  within 
my  district,  such  as  the  Clarke  County 
Public  Hospital  in  Osceola.  lA.  would 
be  imder  the  rural  reimbursement 
rates  for  the  west  north  central 
region.  Now.  that  sounds  fine,  until 
you  look  at  what  this  hospital  would 
receive  compared  to  what  an  urban 
hospital,  such  as  one  in  the  Des 
Moines  area,  only  40  miles  away, 
would  receive. 

In  the  case  of  the  Osceola  Hospital, 
under  figures  from  last  year,  it  re- 
ceived $1,960  for  DRO  No.  127.  which 
is  for  heart  failure  and  shock,  while  a 
Des  Moines  hospital  received  $3,161 
for  the  same  procedures.  That's  a  61- 
percent  difference.  Now,  I  admit  that 
there  are  some  cost  differences  be- 
tween a  mnX  area  and  an  urban  area, 
but  not  a  6 1 -percent  difference,  espe- 
cially for  hospitals  located  40  miles 
apart. 

The  differences  between  rural  and 
urban  areas  is  attributed  to  the  differ- 
ences in  nonlabor  and  labor  costs. 
Ui>on  close  examination,  however,  one 
finds  that  these  differences  are  not 
that  great.  Common  sense  will  tell  you 
that.  For  instance,  rural  hospital  costs 
for  nonlabor  items,  such  as  supplies 
and  utilities,  might  often  be  higher 
than  the  costs  experienced  by  urban 
hospitals,  which  can  order  in  larger 
quantities  and  which  might  get  a 
break  on  energy  costs  because  of 
higher  energy  usage. 

In  the  area  of  the  labor  component, 
a  case  might  be  made  for  differences 
in  labor  costs  between  a  rural  area  and 
an  urban  area,  but  again  not  such  a 
large  difference.  What  has  not  been 
taken  into  consideration  is  that  rural 
hospitals  often  hire  more  part-time 
help  and  compete  for  skilled  labor  in 
an  urban  market.  These  factors  have 
not  been  taken  into  account,  which 
has  created  a  flawed  reimbursement 
formula  for  Medicare  services. 

Now,  almost  everyone  admits  that 
the  reimbursement  formula  is  flawed 
and  needs  to  be  corrected.  For  the  past 
several  months,  many  Members  of 
Congress,  led  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa.  Mr.  Taotcz.  have 
pressed  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Margaret  Heckler  for  a  cor- 
rection in  the  formula.  On  several  oc- 
casions. Secretary  Heckler  has  prom- 
ised to  send  a  report  to  Congress  revis- 
ing  the   reimbursement   formula  for 


the  labor  component,  but  as  you  know, 
we  are  still  waiting  for  it. 

This  report  Is  more  than  7  months 
overdue,  and  I  am  hopeful,  along  with 
many  of  Midwestern  colleagues,  that 
HHS  will  release  this  report  soon. 
Small,  rural  hospitals  should  not  have 
to  suffer  further  under  this  flawed  re- 
imbursement formula.  All  of  the  hos- 
pitals have  tried  to  work  under  the 
regulations  for  the  new  system,  and  all 
they  want  is  to  be  treated  equitably. 

If  this  reimbursement  formula  is  not 
corrected,  we  could  pooibly  see  many 
rural  hospitals  forced  to  close.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Health  Policy 
Corp.,  of  Iowa  shows  that  at  least  32 
of  Iowa's  small  hospitals  suffered  op- 
erating losses  during  1983.  The  figures 
for  1984  have  not  been  compiled,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  they  will  be  even 
bleaker.  The  longer  the  report  is  de- 
layed, the  gloomier  the  picture  wiU 
become.  Hospitals  have  already  waited 
for  over  a  year  for  a  correction  in  the 
formula,  and  they  should  not  have  to 
wait  any  longer. 

If  rural  hospitals  are  forced  to  shut 
their  doors,  we  will  see  a  swift  deterio- 
ration in  health  care  services  for  Medi- 
care patients.  These  hospitals  provide 
an  invaluable  community  service,  and 
without  them,  many  elderly  Medicare 
patients  would  probably  be  denied 
health  care  services  or  would  have  to 
drive  many,  many  miles  to  receive  care 
because  of  the  medical  profession's 
hesitancy  to  service  communities  with- 
out hospitals.  We  cannot  let  this 
happen. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  recent 
news  from  Congressman  Taukk  that 
the  report  revising  the  area  wage  in- 
dexes should  be  sent  to  Capitol  HIU  in 
a  few  weeks.  While  this  is  heartening 
news,  I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
administration  and  Congress  signs  off 
on  the  report  and  until  rural  hospitals 
are  operating  under  a  revised  reim- 
bursement formula.  Rural  hospitals 
are  not  asking  for  a  special  deal,  they 
only  are  asking  for  a  fair  deal. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Congressman  Taukb  for  his  ef- 
forts to  correct  this  faulty  formula, 
and  I  intend  to  continue  working  with 
him  and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  get  a  fair  Medicare  reim- 
bursement formula  for  Iowa's  small, 
rural  hospitals.  The  injustices  that 
have  occurred  against  nural  hospitals 
must  not  continue.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Bir.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BALLOT  COPMTING  IN  THE 
McCLOSKET/McINTTRE  RACE 

The  SPEAKI31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  LelahdI  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

BCr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  for  several  weeks  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Members  of  the  other 
side  with  regard  to  the  unresolved 
election  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. It  seems  to  me  what  has  hap- 
pened on  the  other  side  is  that  certain 
Members  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  come  to  the  floor  and  repeat- 
edly state  a  case  for  their  candidate 
based  on  only  those  facts  or  interpre- 
tation of  those  facts  heavily  slanted  in 
the  direction  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Certain  issues  in  the  case  are  being 
consistently  distorted  or  ignored.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  speak  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
representation  that  I  hold  here  today 
and  for  all  fair-minded  people  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  who  won 
that  election  in  Indiana;  I  do  not  know 
who  won  that  election  because  5.000 
ballots  were  thrown  out,  5.000  ballots 
were  simply  not  counted  in  determin- 
ing the  winner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  spe- 
cial order  today  because  those  on  the 
other  side  who  take  to  this  floor  on  a 
daily  basis  are  conveniently  ignoring 
this  small  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  to  strike  anyone 
who  has  run  for  public  office  that 
something  is  wrong  when  5,000  baUots 
are  disqualified  in  an  election  in  a  15- 
county  congressional  district. 

For  either  VLr.  McCloskey.  the  Dem- 
ocrat, or  Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  Republi- 
can, to  claim  victory  seems  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  absurd. 

Something  is  very  wrong  with  the 
baUot  count  in  that  Indiana  race. 
Something  is  wrong,  and  it  seems  to 
me  this  House  has  no  choice  but  to 
find  out  what  it  is. 

But  there  is  more.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
those  ballots  that  were  thrown  out, 
nearly  1,000  of  them  were  cast  by 
black  voters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  works  out  to  ap- 
proxinuitely  20  percent  of  the  black 
vote  in  that  district.  20  percent  in  one 
county,  three  entire  black  precincts 
were  disqualified. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  alleging 
nothing.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  any 
reasonable  person  has  to  conclude 
that  something  is  not  in  order  here 
and  I  simply  want  to  know  what  it  is. 

Unlike  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  other  side.  I  cannot  brush  this 
disturbing  fact  aside.  Five  thousand 
people,  a  disproportionate  niunber  of 
them  minority  voters,  lost  their  right 
to  participate  in  this  election  and  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  single  paramount 
issue  before  us  today. 


I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  de- 
lighted the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
taken  this  opportunity  to  do  a  special 
order  on  this  issue  in  light  of  the  great 
debate  that  has  gone  <m  on  the  floor 
of  this  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  most  of 
those  5,000  voters  who  were  literally 
disenfranchised,  who  were  registered 
and  residing  in  that  district,  that  their 
ballots  were  voided  solely  because  of 
alleged  failures  with  regard  to  initials 
on  the  ballots.  Is  that  the  gentleman's 
understanding? 

Mr.  LELAND.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

BCr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  somewhere  the  court 
has  already  ruled,  it  has  set  a  legal 
and  Judicial  precedent  that  when 
people  are  residents  of  a  voting  area 
and  when  they  have  gone  to  the  polls 
and  voted  and  their  intention  was  to 
vote  for  a  candidate.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  legal  precedent  that  says 
even  if  a  technicality  such  as  an  initial 
was  left  off.  that  those  votes  should  be 
counted. 

Is  there  not  such  a  precedent? 

Mr.  LELAND.  Absolutely,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  on  this  floor  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have 
seen  the  ads  taken  out  and  the  empty 
seat  that  is  portrayed  as  if  someone  is 
taking  something  from  somebody. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  really  what 
has  h^ipened  is  that  you  have  got 
5,000  voters  in  a  congressional  district, 
and  as  you  point  out.  20  percent  of 
them  hmipen  to  be  minority.  It  is 
ironic  that,  right  now  as  we  debate 
this  whole  issue,  it  is  20  years  since  the 
anniversary  of  the  Selma-to-Montgom- 
ery  march  that  led  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  that  people  are  still 
being  disenfranchised.  That  is  sort  of 
any  irony  that  overshadows  this  whole 
debate. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
right  now,  as  I  understand  it.  is  there 
not  a  class-action  suit  against  the  Indi- 
ana secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Edward 
Simcox.  pursuing  this  question  about 
the  legitimacy  of  those  5.000  votes 
being  discarded  for  a  technicality  of 
where  there  is  a  Judicial  precedent 
that  has  said  clearly  that  in  America  if 
you  reside  legally  in  the  district  you 
are  a  bona  fide  voter,  you  have  made 
your  intent  clear  by  casting  your  vote, 
that  it  should  not  be  thrown  out. 

Is  that  correct? 

Idr.  LELAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect and  has  made  this  issue  crystal 
clear. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  it 
seems  to  me  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  doing  is  very  important  be- 
cause it  would  be,  from  my  point  of 
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view,  inappropriate  In  light  of  the  fact  ' 
that  5.000  voters  were  disenfranchised 
for  us  to  move  on  this  issue  prior  to 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana  and 
the  class-action  suit  being  determined. 

We  could  find  ourselves  in  a  situa- 
tion obviously  where  we  seat  someone 
and  then  turn  around  and  in  a  few 
weelu  say,  "I  am  sorry,  we  made  a  mis- 
take, you  did  not  win  after  all.  What 
happened  was  that  there  were  some 
ballot  hanky-panky  where  5,000  voters 
were  disenfranchised  on  a  technical- 
ity." 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly 
alarmed  about  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  those  voters  were  literally  disen- 
franchised simply  because  of  an  ini- 
tial, not  because  they  were  proven  to 
be  residents  of  some  other  congres- 
sional district,  not  because  it  had  been 
proven  that  they  had  not  registered, 
not  because  they  were  from  some 
other  State  or  they  had  been  guilty  of 
a  crime  that  disqualified  them,  but 
simply  a  slight  thing  such  as  an  initial. 

D  1730 

I  think  it  is  really  upsetting  to 
Americans,  and  it  is  certainly  upset- 
ting to  me.  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  in  fact  there  are  to  be  ads 
in  newspapers  or  wherever,  then  in 
fact  the  illustrations  should  be.  some 
means  by  which  we  can  show  that 
5,000  people  did  participate  in  an  elec- 
tion but  yet  were  not  counted? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
that  that  is  right;  and  I  think  that  if 
there  are  going  to  be  commercials,  if 
there  are  going  to  be  newspaper  ads.  if 
there  are  going  to  be  posters,  radio 
ads,  television  ads,  that  those  who  are 
paying  for  those  ads  ought  to  also 
show  very  clearly  that  there  are  5,000 
voters  in  that  district  whose  votes 
were  not  counted,  and  right  now  are  in 
the  process  of  a  class-action  suit 
which,  based  upon  earlier  Judicial 
precedent,  more  than  likely  'ley  are 
going  to  win.  and  thus  they  will  be 
counted  as  a  result  of  this  dlsenf  ran- 
chisement. 

I  think  that  those  persons  who  are 
running  these  kinds  of  ads  and  saying 
these  kinds  of  things  ought  to  tell  the 
whole  story,  not  Just  half  the  story. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  taking  this  special 
order.  I  particularly  am  shocked  that 
20  percent  of  these  folk  come  from  the 
minority  community.  We  in  the  minor- 
ity community  are  used  to  the  struggle 
for  enfranchisement.  It  seems  that 
that  struggle  goes  on  even  20  years 
after  the  Selma-to-Montgomery 
march. 

I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
that  do  not  want  that  20  percent 
counted,  especially  after  looking  at  the 
surveys  and  polls  that  show  that  that 


20  percent  voted  rather  heavily  one 
particular  way  last  November. 

So  clearly  that  could  mean  a  very 
different  outcome.  I  think  this  House 
ought  to  allow  Justice  to  run  its 
course:  let  the  courts  determine 
whether  those  5,000  people  are  eligible 
to  be  counted  as  in  the  past.  The 
courts  have  said  that.  Then  we  will 
seat  whoever  is  declared  the  winner  as 
a  result  of  those  people  being  deter- 
mined, whether  they  lost  their  voting 
rights,  and  then  we  will  move  on  with 
this  issue. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  forgotten  the  other  side  of  the 
story,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lklamd]  for  bringing  the 
other  side  of  the  story  forward. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  now  on  several 
occasions  in  this  Congress,  to  refer 
this  matter  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  That  is  the 
committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
these  matters.  That  is  the  committee 
which  precedents  suggest  should 
handle  this  question. 

yit.  Speaker,  much  of  my  concern 
rises  from  the  fact  that  only  2.4  per- 
cent of  the  voters  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  are  black:  the  majority 
of  those  black  voters  live  in  Vander- 
burgh County's  fourth  ward  particu- 
larly in  precincts  5.  6.  and  7  where 
black  voters  comprise  sizable  majori- 
ties. 

According  to  election  officials'  tallies 
on  election  night,  the  Democrat.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  won  by  72  votes.  However, 
the  Indiana  secretary  of  state  declined 
to  certify  Mr.  McCloskey  the  winner 
and  continued  to  decline  certification 
for  the  10-day  period  during  which  In- 
diana law  requires  that  a  certificate  be 
issued. 

Beginning  on  November  9.  1984.  Re- 
publican Mclntyre  filed  petitions  for 
recoimts  in  all  or  portions  of  8  of  the 
15  counties  in  the  district.  McCloskey 
subsequently  filed  cross  petitions  for 
recount  in  all  or  portions  of  10  coim- 
ties.  Fifteen  separate  recount  commis- 
sions were  appointed,  each  by  a  circuit 
Judge  within  each  of  the  respective 
counties. 

The  ballots  challenged  and  recoimt- 
ed  met  with  a  variety  of  fates.  In  Van- 
derburgh County,  where  voting  is 
done  by  punch  card.  Mclntyre  fUed  a 
petition  for  a  recount  of  votes,  selec- 
tively choosing  53  out  of  the  157  pre- 
cincts, including  more  than  half  the 
precincts  in  wards  1  and  4. 

Mclntyre's  petition  alleged  generally 
that  either  through  "mistake  or 
fraud"  the  votes  In  the  designated  pre- 
cincts had  not  been  correctly  coimted. 
The  Vanderburgh  County  Recount 
Commission,  appointed  by  a  Vander- 
burgh circuit  court  Judge,  voted  2  to  1 
in  January  1985  to  reject  a  total  of 
3.684  ballots  previously  counted,  or 
more  than  5  percent  of  all  ballots  cast 


in  the  county  congressional  election, 
including  1.088  baUots  in  ward  4. 

The  commission  nullified  all  votes  in 
ward  4,  precincts  5  and  0,  and  all  but 
26  absentee  baUots  in  ward  4.  precinct 
7. 

The  net  result  was  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  all  baUots  cast  by 
black  voters  throughout  the  entire 
voting  district  were  invalidated.  The 
Vanderburgh  County  Recount  Com- 
mission similarly  nullified  all  votes 
cast  in  two  other  precincts. 

The  Recount  Commission  stated  in 
its  report  that  the  ballots  were  reject- 
ed for  lack  of  designation  of  precinct 
in  such  ballot,  or  lack  of  proper  ini- 
tials. The  gentleman  from  Philadel- 
phia has  very  adequately  pointed  out, 
the  lack  of  proper  Initials  by  poll 
clerks  or  a  combination  thereof  result- 
ed in  these  rejections. 

Based  on  the  revised  count  In  Van- 
derburgh, the  Democratic  candidate 
had  lost  over  2.100  votes  by  compari- 
son with  the  electlon-nlght  totals,  and 
the  Republicans  had  lost  more  than 
1,400  votes. 

In  the  other  15  counties,  the  recount 
proceeded  and.  because  different  rules 
were  being  applied  in  each  case,  the 
result  of  the  election  was  cast  into 
even  greater  doubt.  The  recount  was 
supposed  to  answer  questions  about 
the  election:  instead  it  opened  a  Pan- 
dora's box. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965.  1965— that  was 
a  democratic  and  very  dramatic- 
Democratic  with  a  capital  "D"  and  a 
lowercase  "d."  I  might  add— dramatic 
march  on  the  town  of  Selma.  AL.  by 
whites  and  blacks  who  were  outraged 
over  the  organized  efforts  of  local  offi- 
cials to  deny  voting  rights  to  black  citi- 
zens. 

Much  violence  and  bloodshed  fol- 
lowed. You  have  seen  in  your  living 
room  and  in  your  den  the  portrayal  of 
what  happened  20  years  ago.  That 
bloodshed  and  that  violence  revisited. 

It  was  a  dark,  dark  moment  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  this  Nation. 
Yet  even  today.  20  years  later,  as 
marchers  arrive  in  Montgomery,  AL, 
today  from  Selma,  commemorating 
the  20-year  anniversary  of  the  struggle 
to  get  voting  rights  for  black  people  In 
this  country,  the  same  circumstances 
cnilght  exist  in  Vanderburgh  County. 

Ironically,  last  Monday  was  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  march  of  Selma. 
Think  about  it— it  was  also  the  day  the 
Republican  side,  Just  this  Monday,  the 
Republican  side  attempted  to  railroad 
this  House  into  seating  the  Republi- 
can candidate  in  this  race,  trying  to 
dupe  those  Democrats  who  they  fig- 
ured would  probably  not  be  here  In 
numbers  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Constitution— even  before  the  House 
Administration  Committee  had  an  op- 
portunity to  recount  the  ballots. 

They  wanted  their  man  to  be  seated 
before   the   committee   even   had   a 
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chance  to  study  the  aUegations  of  mis- 
conduct, before  the  committee  could 
even  determine  how  and  why  20  per- 
cent of  the  black  voters  were  disquali- 
fied. 

D  1740 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  now  two  law- 
suits pending  in  court  in  Indiana. 
They  have  been  filed  by  black  voters 
there  who  are  charging  that  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  election  officials 
has  unfairly  denied  them  a  vote  in  the 
election  counts.  Those  suits  are  still  in 
progress  and  no  resolution  of  them 
has  yet  been  made. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  the  only  race 
in  the  Eighth  District  where  those 
5,000  votes  are  not  being  counted.  In 
all  the  other  races,  by  the  way.  they 
were  counted.  It  is  only  this  one  case 
where  they  have  been  disqualified. 

Something  is  wrong  in  Indiana 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  the  full 
text  of  the  lawsuit  of  Stevenson  versus 
Slmcox  in  the  Rbcors  at  this  point. 
VS.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
EHstrict  of  Indiana.  EvansvlUe  Division 
Sol  Stkvbisoh,  Alusta  SmmfsoN.  Somdra 
BCatthkws.  Tract  Joiras,  Chaslbs  Jack- 
sou.  Sytvssm  L.  Stoplrh  2d.  KATm.Bii 
Stofuth.  and  Fkamk  Elliott,  on  Behalf 
of  Themaelves  and  aU  Others  SlmOarly 
situated,  plaintiffs  v.  Edwabd  Snooz.  in 
His  Official  Capacity  as  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Elections,  Mklvih  Rked.  Dohalo  Cox; 
and    Gov.    Robbst    Ou    and    Helen    L. 
Kuebler.  in  her  official  capacity  as  Clerk 
of  the  Vanderburgh  County  Circuit  and 
Vanderburgh     County     Election     Board, 
Paul  Black,  Heleh  Kuzblex,  and  Joe  Hak- 
usoii  and  Vanderburgh  County  Recount 
Conunission  Paul  Axhold,  Thomas  Td- 
rkll;  and  Chbistophxk  Weavek,  defend- 
ants 
coimjuiiT— CLASS  AcnoK  for  dbcxabatort 

AHP  IWJUHCTIVI  RKLHtr 

Plaintiff,  by  and  through  their  under- 
signed attorneys,  respectfully  allege  in  their 
Complaint  as  f  oUows: 

rRELIiailART  STATntXMT 

1.  This  action  is  brought  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral thousand  registered  Indiana  voters  re- 
siding in  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional 
Voting  District  who  were  deprived  of  their 
fundamental  right  to  vote  and  to  have  their 
votes  counted  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice  for  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves,  in  the  federal  election  held  No- 
vember 6.  1984.  Plaintiffs  have  no  remedy  in 
any  other  body  of  government.  They  do  not 
seek  a  Judicial  order  determining  who  is  en- 
titled to  represent  them  in  the  United 
States  Congress;  that  can  only  be  deter- 
mined In  the  final  stage  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  do  seek  what  they 
are  entitled  to  and  what  they  can  seek  no- 
where else:  their  right  to  have  all  their 
votes  properly  counted  and  recorded  in  light 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  can  have  their  rightful 
voice  both  now  and  In  the  future  In  the  elec- 
tion of  those  who  make  the  federal  laws 
under  which  they  and  all  citizens  must  live. 

2.  Plaintiffs  allege  that  they  represent  a 
class  of  more  than  5,000  disenfranchised 
United  States  citizens  all  of  whom  are  regis- 
tered voters  residing  In  the  Eighth  Congres- 


sional District  and  who  voted  in  the  general 
election  held  November  6. 1984.  All  of  their 
votes  for  the  United  States  CongreasioDal 
candidate  of  their  choice  were  stricken  and 
not  counted  because  of  alleged  mlaoonduct 
on  the  part  of  sUte  and  county  election  offi- 
cials and  in  the  abaenoe  of  any  alleged  fault 
of  Plaintiffs.  Their  ballota  were  voided  by 
Indiana  officials  solely  because  of  alleged 
failures  of  election  precinct  clerks  to  initial 
the  ballota  or  place  the  ward  and  precinct 
numbers  on  them,  pursuant  to  Indiana  stat- 
utory procedures  and  practices  capriciously 
and  arbitrarily  wiled.  Altbou^  all  of 
Plaintiffs'  "balloU"  were  invalidated,  their 
votes  for  aU  other  elected  officials,  includ- 
ing their  votes  for  representatives  to  the  In- 
diana State  Assembly  were  counted. 

3.  A  sub-daaa  of  Plaintiffs  indudes  more 
than  1,000  disenfranchiaed  Black  registered 
voters,  largely  concentrated  In  three  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana,  inner  city  voting  precincts 
within  Vanderburgh  County  in  the  Eighth 
Congreasional  District.  Nearly  all  the  votes 
within  these  three  precincts,  and  numerous 
votes  cast  by  other  Black  citizens  were 
voided  because  of  the  same  or  similar  mis- 
conduct by  election  officials  as  that  de- 
scribed in  para.  2.  Approximately  20%  of  aU 
votes  cast  by  Black  voters  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  were  nullified  pursu- 
ant to  Indiana  statutes  which  are  facially 
unconstitutional  and  practices  and  proce- 
dures whlcb  have  been  and  are  likely  In  the 
future  to  be  diacriminatorily  applied. 

4.  Plaintiffs  representing  the  class  and  the 
subclass  wtihln  the  larger  daas  seek  certifi- 
cation of  their  class  and  sutnclaas  and  de- 
claratory and  Injunctive  relief  against  the 
unlawful  and  unconstitutional  striking  of 
their  balloU  in  the  manner  set  forth  below 
and  against  the  present  and  future  enforce- 
ment of  certain  Indiana  sUtutes  which  fun- 
damentally erode  the  democratic  process  by 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously  depriving  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  their  right  to  vote  and  to 
have  their  votes  counted  and  by  creating 
unlawful,  discriminatory  barriers  against 
Black  voters. 

JinUSDICTIOH 

5.  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  is  invoked 
under  Article  I.  Section  2  of  the  United 
States  Constitution;  Section  2  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C. 
Section  1973;  Section  11(a)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  42  UJ3.C.  Section 
19731(a):  42  U.S.C.  Section  1971(aX2KA)  and 
(aK2KB);  42  UJS.C.  Sections  1983  and  1988; 
and  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  United  SUtes  Constitution, 
pursuant  to  28  UJ3.C.  Sections  1331.  1343, 
1344,  and  2202-02;  42  U.S.C.  SecUons 
1971(d)  and  1973(f).  The  matter  in  contro- 
versy exceeds  the  sum  of  value  of  $10,000, 
exclusive  of  interests  or  costs. 

PAXTias 

6.  Plaintiffs  Sol  Stevenson,  AlberU  Ste- 
venson, Sondra  Matthews.  Tracy  Jones, 
Charles  Jackson,  Sylvester  Stofleth,  Kath- 
leen Stofleth  and  Frank  Elliott  are  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  registered 
voters  residing  In  Vanderburgh  County  In 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District.  Plaintiffs 
Stevenson,  Stevenson  and  Matthews  reside 
in  precinct  4-5;  Plaintiff  Jones  resides  In 
precinct  4-6;  Plaintiff  Jackson  resides  In 
precinct  4-7;  PlaintUfs  Stofleth  aix)  Sto- 
fleth reside  in  precinct  1-6;  and  Plaintiff  El- 
liott resides  In  precinct  German-6.  All  Plain- 
tiffs voted  In  their  respective  precincts  on 
November  6,  1984,  for  the  Congressional 
candidate  of  their  choice.  All  of  the  votes  In 
precincts  4-5,  4-6.  1-5  and  Oerman-6  were 


subsequently  declared  invalid  by  Indiana 
election  officials  and  not  counted.  AU  of  the 
votes  in  precinct  4-7  except  36  absentee  bal- 
loU were  invalidated.  Plaintiffs  Stevenson. 
Stevenson.  liCattbews.  Jones  and  JadEson 
are  Black. 

CLASS  ACnOX  ALLSOATIOm 

7.  AU  named  Plaintiffs  bring  this  action  as 
a  class  action,  pursuant  to  Rule  23  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  CtvU  Procedure,  on  their 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  aU  registered 
voters  residing  in  Ei^th  CongreKional 
Voting  District  of  Indiana  who  voted  in  the 
19M  general  election  and  whose  votes  were 
subsequently  cast  aside  and  not  counted  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  f aUures  of  election  offi- 
cials to  Index  their  balloU  with  initials  and/ 
or  to  place  the  ward  and  precinct  numbers 
on  them.  Plaintiffs  Stevenson.  Stevenson. 
Matthews.  Jones  and  Jackson  bring  this 
action  on  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
a  sulMilass  including  aU  Black  registered 
voters  in  the  Eighth  Congreaaianal  Voting 
District  who  voted  in  the  November  6.  1984. 
general  election  and  whose  votes  were  dis- 
qualified solely  because  of  the  misMmduct 
by  In<«Mm  election  officials,  described 
above. 

As  to  these  classes  of  persons.  (1)  the 
classes  are  so  nimierous  that  Joinder  of  aU 
members  is  Impracticable.  (2)  there  are 
questions  of  law  and  fact  common  to  the 
classes.  (3)  the  claims  of  the  Plaintiffs  are 
typical  of  the  claims  of  the  dasses,  (4)  the 
representative  Plaintiffs  wiU  fairly  and  ade- 
quately protect  the  interesU  of  the  rlissrii. 
and  (5)  the  DefendanU  have  acted  or  re- 
fused to  act  on  grounds  generally  applicable 
to  the  classes,  thereby  making  appropriate 
final  injunctive  and  declaratory  reUef  with 
respect  to  the  classes  as  a  whole. 

8.  The  DefendanU  are  Edward  Slmcox. 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  state  of  Indiana; 
the  TmHana  State  Election  Board.  Melvin 
Reed.  Donald  Ox  and  Governor  Robert 
Orr  Helen  Kuebler.  CHerk  of  the  Vander- 
burgh County,  Indiana  Circuit  Court;  the 
Vanderburgh  Coiuty  Election  Board.  Paul 
Black.  Helen  Kuebler  and  Joe  Harrison;  and 
the  Vanderburgh  Coimty  Recount  Commis- 
sion. Paul  Arnold.  Thomas  Terrell  and 
Christopher  Weaver.  AU  the  DefendanU  are 
sued  in  their  official  capacity.  DefendanU 
Cox.  Kuebler,  Black,  Terrell.  Harrison. 
Arnold  and  Weaver  reside  in  Vanderburgh 
Caanty,  Indiana.  DefendanU  Slmcox  and 
Orr  reside  in  Marion  County,  Indiana.  De- 
fendant Reed  resides  in  St.  Joe  County,  In- 
diana. 

9.  The  Defendant  Secretary  of  SUte,  Is 
charged  with  certifying  the  elections  of 
members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  pursuant  to  Ind.  Code,  Sec- 
tion 3-1-26-9. 

10.  The  State  Election  Board  is  charged 
under  Indiana  law  with  supervising  Federal 
and  sUte  elections  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  administering  the  state  election  laws  in 
their  statewide  application  as  they  relate  to 
federal  and  state  elective  officers,  pursuant 
to  Ind.  Ctode,  SecUons  3-1-3-4.  4-26-3-17.X 

11.  The  Vanderburgh  Circuit  Clerk  is 
charged  with  certifying  the  votes  cast  in 
Vanderburgh  County  to  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  with  the  ctistody  and  preservation  of 
baUots,  pursuant  to  Ind.  Co&t,  Section  3-1- 
25-4.  and  with  administrative  duties  con- 
cerning recounting  of  votes  in  the  event  of  a 
recount. 

12.  The  Vanderburgh  County  ElecUcm 
Board  is  charged  under  Indiana  law  with  su- 
pervising and  administering  elections  held 
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within  Vanderburgh  County,  pursuant  to 
Ind.  Code.  SecUon  3-1-4-4. 

13.  The  Vanderburgh  County  recount 
conuniaslon.  appointed  by  a  Vanderburgh 
County  Circuit  Judge,  waa  charged  with  re- 
counting the  ballots  in  all  of  the  precincts 
challenged  in  Vanderburgh  County. 

14.  At  all  relevant  times  set  out  herein- 
after. Defendants  were  and  have  been 
acting  under  color  of  the  statutes,  ordi- 
nances, regulations,  customs  and  usages  of 
the  state  of  Indiana. 

FACTS 

I  A)  Demographic  profile  of  Eighth 
Congreationai  District 

15.  According  to  the  IWK)  census,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional 
District  is  537,534,  of  whom  97  percent  are 
white  and  3.8  percent  are  Black,  and  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  district  is 
395,151  persons  18  years  of  age  or  over,  of 
whom  97  percent  are  white  and  3.4  percent 
are  Black. 

16.  The  Eighth  Congressional  Voting  Dis- 
trict is  a  multlcounty  district  consisting  of 
ail  of  the  counties  of  Oreene,  Knox.  Da- 
viess. Martin,  Lawrence,  Orange,  Olbaon, 
Pike,  Posey,  Spencer,  and  Vanderburgh. 
The  district  also  includes  several  townships 
each  of  Monroe,  Crawford  and  Washington 
Counties. 

17.  According  to  the  1980  census,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Vanderburgh  County,  the  most 
populous,  urban  county  in  the  District,  is 
167.515.  of  whom  155.581  are  white  (93  per- 
cent) and  11.934  are  Black  (7  percent). 

18.  The  majority  of  Black  citizens  residing 
within  the  Eighth  Congressional  Voting  Dis- 
trict are  heavily  and  visibly  concentrated 
within  Vanderburgh  County's  4th  ward, 
particularly  within  precincts  5.  6  and  7 
where  Blacks  comprise  a  substantial  majori- 
ty. According  to  1980  census  data  and  other 
demographic  data,  the  population  of  Van- 
derburgh County's  4th  voting  ward  Is 
18,354,  of  whom  63  percent  are  white  and  37 
percent  are  Black.  Precincts  5.  6,  and  7  of 
ward  4  include  a  populaton  of  3,510,  of 
whom  13  percent  are  white  and  87  percent 
are  Black. 

(B)  Balloting  procedures  in  general 
elections 

19.  Within  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, punch  card  ballots  are  used  In  several 
counties  including  Vanderburgh,  Pike, 
Gibson,  Oreene,  Posey,  Orange  and  War- 
rick. Voting  is  done  by  paper  ballots  in 
other  countries  and  portions  of  counties,  in- 
cluding Crawford.  Daviess  and  Martin 
Counties. 

30.  Pursuant  to  statutory  provisions 
dating  back  to  1880  when  paper  ballots  were 
used  exclusively,  the  general  election  laws 
require  that  the  initials  of  both  precinct 
polling  clerks  at  each  precinct  appear  on 
each  ballot  cast  by  the  voter.  See  Ind.  Code 
Sections  3-1-33-13  and  3-1-35-1.  (Text  of 
both  statutes  Is  set  forth  In  full  In  Appendix 
attached  herein.)  Indiana  Code  provisions 
also  require  that  precinct  clerks  place  the 
ward  and  precinct  numbers  on  the  ballots. 
Ind.  Code  Section  3-3-4-4(d)  (Text  of  sUt- 
ute  subsection  Is  set  forth  in  full  in  Appen- 
dix.) 

31.  Ballots  of  voters  qualified  to  vote  by 
absentee  ballots  pursuant  to  Ind.  Code  Sec- 
tion 3-1-33-1,  et  seq.,  are  received  prior  to 
election  day  by  the  county  election  board 
and  from  there,  delivered  to  the  precinct 
polling  places.  At  the  precinct,  the  polling 
clerks  are  required  to  initial  the  absentee 
ballots,  pursuant  to  Ind.  Code  Section  3-1- 
33-5,  et  seq.,  even  though  the  ballots  were 


previously  validated  by  the  county  election 
board,  pursuant  to  Ind.  Code  3-1-33-9,  et 
seq. 

33.  At  the  close  of  voting,  ballots  at  each 
polling  precinct  are  validated  and  counted 
and  delivered  to  the  County  Election  Board 
which,  on  election  day,  constitutes  the 
county  board  of  canvassers  who  canvass  and 
estimate  the  poll  lists  and  papers  returned 
by  the  local  precinct  clerks.  The  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  in  each  county,  acting  as  clerk 
of  the  county  election  board,  pursuant  to 
Ind.  Code  Section  3-1-35-9,  certifies  the 
number  of  votes  given  to  each  contest  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(C/  Contests  of  elections 

33.  The  general  election  laws  of  Indiana 
permits  any  candidate  for  any  public  office 
voted  upon  at  any  election  to  selectively 
challenge  the  votes  cast  in  any  precinct  or 
precincts  In  which  he  ran,  at  his  choice,  and 
to  demand  a  recoimt  upon  the  filing  of  a 
verified  petition  in  the  circuit  court  or 
courts  in  which  the  precinct  or  precincts  he 
Is  challenging  are  located.  See  Ind.  Code 
Sections  3-1-37-1  and  3-1-37-3.  (Text  U  set 
forth  in  full  in  Appendix  attached  herein.) 
An  unsuccessful  candidate  demanding  a  re- 
count of  certain  ballots  need  not  allege  any 
specific  basis  -or  ground  for  believing  that 
any  important  irregularitlea  occurred  but 
need  only  aUege  generally  his  belief  that  an 
"irregularity  or  maloonduct"  occurred,  that 
the  contestee  was  ineligible  or  that  "fraud 
or  mistake"  may  have  occurred.  Ind.  Code 
Section  3-1-38-3.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
candidate  Is  free  to  selectively  choose  any 
precincts  for  scrutiny  and  omit  any  other 
precincts  on  the  basis  of  known  voting 
trends,  suspected  voting  trends,  known  de- 
mographic data  or  partisan  whim.  The  can- 
didate who.  on  the  face  of  the  challenged 
election  returns  was  successful,  is  allowed  to 
file  cross-petitions  challenging  additional 
precincts,  according  to  Ind.  Code,  Section  3- 
1-37-3. 

34.  Upon  the  proper  filing  of  a  recount  pe- 
tition In  any  county,  the  circuit  court  is  di- 
rected by  statute  to  appoint  a  recount  com- 
mission to  recount  the  ballots  in  the  county 
or  those  precincts  within  the  county  which 
have  been  challenged.  See  Ind.  Code  Section 
3-1-37-9.  The  commissioners  are  required  to 
be  qualified  voters  representing  the  two  op- 
posite political  parties  which  cast  the  high- 
est and  next  highest  votes  in  Indiana  for 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  last  preceding  gen- 
eral election.  The  costs  of  the  recount  are 
paid  by  the  petitioner  or  cross-petitioner 
(Ind.  Code  Sections  3-1-37-10,  3-1-37-17). 

(D)  The  general  election  on  NovenU)er  9, 
1984,  congressional  race 

35.  On  November  6,  1984,  a  general  elec- 
tion for  membership  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  was  held.  The 
candidates  were  the  Democratic  incumbant, 
Frank  McCloskey.  a  Republican,  Richard 
Mclntyre,  and  Michael  Fallahay,  a  third- 
party  candidate. 

38.  According  to  election  officials'  tallies 
on  election  night,  more  than  333,000  voters 
throughout  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict cast  ballots  with  116.841  going  to  Jiep. 
McCloskey,  and  116.769  going  to  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. Within  Vanderburgh  County,  70,891 
voters  cast  ballots,  with  38,630  going  to 
McCloskey.  31.978  to  Mclntyre.  and  385  to 
Fallahay. 

37.  Defendant  Secretary  of  State  Simcox 
declined  to  certify  Rep.  McCloskey  as  the 
winner. 


(E)  Recount  events 


38.  Beginning  on  November  9.  1984.  candi- 
date Mclntyre  filed  petitions  for  recounts  in 
all  or  porUons  of  eight  (8)  of  the  fifteen  (15) 
counties  In  the  district.  McCloskey  subse- 
quently filed  cross-petitions  for  recount  in 
all  or  portions  of  ten  (10)  counties.  In  ac- 
cordance with  statutory  mandates,  fifteen 
separate  recount  commissions  were  appoint- 
ed, each  by  a  circuit  Judge  within  each  of 
the  respective  counties.  The  ballots  chal- 
lenged and  recounted  met  with  a  variety  of 
fates. 

VAifDBxsuiiGH  couirrT  KBCouirr 

39.  In  Vanderburgh  County,  where  voting 
is  done  by  punch  card.  Mclntyre  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  a  recount  of  votes,  selectively  choos- 
ing 53  out  of  the  157  precincts.  Including 
more  than  half  the  precincts  in  Wards  I  and 
4.  Mclntyre's  petition  alleged  generally  that 
"either  through  mistake  or  fraud"  the  votes 
in  the  designated  precincts  had  not  been 
correctly  counted.    ■ 

30.  The  Vanderburgh  County  recount 
commission  appointed  by  a  Vanderburgh 
Circuit  Court  Judge  voted  3-1,  in  January. 
1985.  to  reject  a  total  of  3.684  baUoU  previ- 
ously counted,  or  more  than  5%  of  all  bal- 
lots cast  in  the  county  federal  CongreiBional 
election,  including  1,088  ballots  In  ward  4. 
The  Commission  nullified  all  votes  in  pre- 
cinct 4-5  and  4-6  and  all  but  36  absentee 
ballots  in  precinct  4-7.  The  net  remit  was 
that  approximately  30  percent  of  all  ballots 
cast  by  Black  voters  throughout  the  entire 
voting  district  were  invalidated.  The  Van- 
derburgh County  recount  commission  simi- 
larly nullified  all  votes  cast  in  precincts  1-5 
and  Oerman-6.  The  recount  commission 
stated  in  Its  report  that  the  ballots  were  re- 
jected for  "lack  of  designation  of  precinct 
on  such  ballots  or  lack  of  proper  initials  by 
poll  clerks  or  a  combination  thereof."  Based 
on  the  revised  count  in  Vanderburgh,  the 
Democratic  candidate  had  lost  over  3,100 
votes  by  comparison  with  the  election  night 
totals  and  the  Republican  had  lost  more 
than  1,400  votes. 

onm  comrnxs 

31.  In  Pike  County  and  Posey  County, 
where  voting  Is  done  by  punch  card,  as  In 
Vanderburgh  County,  the  recount  commis- 
sioners did  not  reject  any  ballots  on  the 
basis  that  precinct  clerks'  initials  were  miss- 
ing or  that  ballots  were  not  numbered  ac- 
cording toward  and  precinct.  The  circuit 
Judges  in  those  counties  did  not  instruct 
them  to  do  so. 

33.  In  Oreene  County,  the  original  re- 
count commission  voted  initially  to  reject  all 
ballots  not  containing  the  clerks'  initials 
and  numerals,  and  accordingly  rejected 
some  800  ballots.  This  result  was  challenged 
by  candidate  Mclntyre.  The  Circuit  Court 
Judge  then  ordered  the  recount  commission 
report  set  aside,  holding  that  some  400  ab- 
sentee ballots  which  did  not  contain  the 
statutorily  required  Initials  and  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  recount  commission 
should  be  counted.  A  second  recount  com- 
mission report  included  the  absentee  bal- 
lots, now  counted. 

33.  In  Olbson,  Orange  and  Warrick  Coun- 
ties, where  punch  card  ballots  are  used,  dis- 
agreements and  discrepancies  arose  concer- 
ing  whether  ballots  should  be  rejected 
which  contained  printed  Instead  of  hand- 
written Initials.  The  rules  changed  in  mid- 
course  as  Orange  and  Warrick  County  com- 
missioners originally  voted  to  reject  all  bal- 
lots not  containing  handwritten  Initials  and 
then  re-voted  and  decided  to  count  ballots 
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containing  printed  initials  and  to  reject  bal- 
lots containing  no  Initials. 

34.  A  different  set  of  discrepancies  oc- 
curred among  Crawford,  Daviess  and  Martin 
Counties,  all  of  which  use  paper  ballots. 
Crawford  County  commissioners  voted  to 
reject  both  regular  and  absentee  ballots 
which  lacked  polling  clerks'  initials.  In  Da- 
viess County,  the  recount  commission  origi- 
nally determined  to  reject  all  ballots  lacking 
initials.  Half-way  through  the  counting  pro- 
cedure, however,  the  recount  commissioners 
changed  their  minds  and  decided  not  to  re- 
quire clerks'  initials  on  absentee  ballots. 

35.  In  other  words,  there  was  substantial 
lack  of  uniformity  from  county  to  county 
concerning  which  rules  were  followed.  In 
Vanderburgh  County,  approximately  3,557 
votes  were  thrown  out  in  53  precincts  be- 
cause the  clerks  omitted  to  initial  the  bal- 
lots or  Identify  them  according  to  ward  or 
precinct.  In  Pike  and  Posey  Counties,  all 
otherwise  valid  ballots  were  counted  which 
lacked  these  initials.  In  Daviess  County,  ab- 
sentee balloU  without  clerks'  initials  were 
counted;  in  Crawford  Coimty,  they  were 
not. 

36.  Meanwhile,  within  Vanderburgh 
County,  more  than  half  the  precincts  went 
unchallenged,  because  neither  the  Demo- 
crat nor  Republican  candidates  petitioned 
for  recounts.  On  information  and  belief, 
many  ballots  in  that  county  remained 
counted  which  lacked  clerks'  initials  or 
numbers. 

37.  After  the  various  recount  commissions 
completed  their  proceedings  with  all  the 
variations  in  rules.  E>efendant  Secretary  of 
State  certified  Mclntyre  as  the  winner,  even 
though  thousands  of  citizens'  votes  had 
been  rejected  which  would  have  been  count- 
ed had  these  same  voters  lived  and  voted  in 
counties  where  different  niles  were  applied. 

38.  The  net  effect  of  the  various  recount 
proceedings  is  that  more  than  5,000  citizens, 
including  Plaintiffs,  who  did  everything 
they  were  supposed  to  do.  who  registered 
and  voted  according  to  the  rules  for  candi- 
dates In  a  federal  Congressional  race,  had 
their  votes  taken  away  from  them. 

39.  This  effective  disenfranchising  of 
voters  hit  Black  voters  with  a  severely  dis- 
proportionate impact.  In  Vanderburgh 
County,  while  all  the  votes  from  two  pre- 
dominantly white  precincts  were  rejected 
out  of  approximately  fifty-two  precincts 
which  have  a  white  majority,  all  of  the 
votes  from  two  and  virtually  all  the  votes 
from  a  third  predominantly  Black  precincts 
were  rejected  out  of  a  total  of  five  precincts 
or  less  which  have  a  Black  majority. 

40.  At  the  same  time  that  more  than  5.000 
votes  cast  were  discarded  In  the  United 
States  Congressional  election,  none  of  the 
vote  tallies  were  changed,  on  Information 
and  belief,  in  any  other  election  contest 
held  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  on 
November  6, 1984,  including  the  conteste  for 
the  Indiana  SUte  Assembly. 

41.  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing,  the  whole- 
sale rejection  of  thousands  of  votes,  valid 
under  Federal  law,  and  the  racially  discrimi- 
natory and  capricious  and  arbitrary  maimer 
in  which  the  counting,  validating  and  certi- 
fication of  votes  was  carried  out  by  Defend- 
ants and  other  Indiana  officials  In  the  1084 
general  election,  has  caused  and  is  causing 
irreparable  harm  to  Plaintiffs  and  threatens 
to  cause  them  harm  in  future  elections  by 
denying  them  their  constitutional  and 
sUtutorUy-protected  right  to  participate  in 
the  political  process  and  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  do  so  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
qualified  voters.  Plaintiffs  have  no  other 
adequate  remedy  at  law. 


VIOLATIOHS 

/.  Causes  of  action  re  different  treatment 

A.  First  Cause  of  Action:  Article  I.  SecUon  2, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 

42.  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing,  a  series  of 
state  proceedings  and  acts  under  color  of  In- 
diana law  resulting  in  the  abridgement  of 
the  Constitutional  right  of  more  than  5,000 
citizens  to  vote  and  to  have  their  votes 
counted  in  a  federal  election  for  a  represent- 
ative to  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
disenfranchised  voters  resided  in  counties  or 
parts  of  counties  which  enforce  certain  pro- 
cedural requirements  which  are  not  en- 
forced by  other  counties  and  entities  within 
the  same  Federal  voting  district  constitutes 
a  violation  of  Article  I.  Section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes.  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 2  provides  that  Representatives  shall 
be  chosen  "by  the  people  of  the  several 
states  and  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  .  .  .  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers."  This  provision  has  been  con- 
strued to  give  all  voters  an  equal  voice  In 
choosing  a  Congressman. 

B.  Second  Cause  of  Action:  Article  I,  Section 

2  of  the  United  States  Constitution 

43.  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing,  the  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  of  Plaintiffs  and  the  class 
they  represent  to  vote  and  to  have  their 
votes  counted  in  a  United  States  Congres- 
sional election,  whUe  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowing these  same  votes  to  coimt  and 
remain  counted  in  a  simultaneous  election 
for  Indiana  State  Assembly  candidates  is  a 
violation  of  Article  I,  Section  2,  Clause  I, 
which  provides  that  Representatives  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  people  and  that  the  "Elec- 
tions in  each  state  shall  have  the  Qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous Branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 

C.  Third  Cause  of  Action:  Section  11(a)  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 

44.  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing,  the  present 
Indiana  statutory  scheme  which  requires 
that  ballots  cast  by  duly  registered  voters 
not  be  counted  or  tabulated  solely  because 
of  defects  caused  by  state  or  coimty  election 
officials  and  which  has  been  imposed  or  ap- 
plied by  Defendants  and  other  Indiana  offi- 
cials in  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  manner 
U  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  Plaintiffs'  class  to 
vote  as  set  forth  in  Section  11(a)  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  42 
XJS.C.  Section  1973i(a).  Section  11(a)  pro- 
vides that  no  person  acting  under  color  of 
state  law  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  any 
person  to  vote  who  is  entitled  to  vote  or  is 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  or  wlllf uUy  faU 
or  refuse  to  tabulate,  count  and  report  such 
person's  vote. 

D.  Fourth  Cause  of  Action:  42  U.S.C. 
Section  1971(aK2XA) 

45.  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing,  the  arbi- 
trary, capricious  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  initialling  the  bal- 
lots are  enforced,  both  pursuant  to  Indiana 
statutes  permitting  candidates  to  selectively 
challenge  certain  precincts  and  allow  others 
to  go  unchallenged,  and  by  the  variations  in 
interpretations  and  enforcement  of  the  stat- 
utes from  county  to  county.  Defendants 
have  violated  the  rights  of  Plaintiffs  of  both 
classes,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  SecUon 
1971(aK2KA).  This  statute  provides  that  no 
person  acting  imder  color  of  state  law  shall, 
in  determining  quaUfications  to  vote,  m>ply 
any  standard,  practice  or  procedure  differ- 
ent from  the  standards,  practices  or  proce- 
dures applied  to  other  individuals  within 
the  same  county  or  similar  political  subdivi- 


sion who  have  been  found  by  state  officials 
to  be  qualified  to  vote. 

E.  Fifth  Cause  of  Action:  42  V£.C.  Section 

1971(aX2KB) 

46.  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing,  whereby 
Plaintiffs  and  their  class  were  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote  solely  because  of  alleged 
procedural  errors  which  are  not  material  in 
determining  their  quaUfications  to  vote,  the 
rights  of  both  classes  were  violated  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  42  UJ5.C.  Section 
1971(aK2KB).  which  provides  that  no 
person  acting  under  the  color  of  state  law 
shall  deny  the  right  of  any  individual  to 
vote  in  any  election  because  of  an  error  or 
omission  on  any  record  or  paper  relating  to 
any  act  requisite  to  voting,  if  such  error  or 
omission  is  not  material  in  determining 
whether  such  individual  is  qualified  under 
state  law  to  vote. 

F.  Sixth  Cause  of  Action:  42  UJB.C.  Section 
1983  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

47.  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing.  Plaintiffs 
and  their  class  are  denied  their  right  pro- 
tected by  the  Equal  Protection  (Clause  and 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  by  42  U.S.C.  SecUon  1983. 

//.  Causes  of  action  re  discrimination 
against  blacks 

G.  Seventh  Cause  of  Action:  Section  2  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  Amended 

48.  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing,  a  series  of 
actions  by  state  officials  acting  under  color 
of  state  law  resulting  in  the  nullification  of 
virtually  all  votes  in  three  predominantly 
black  precincts  out  of  approximately  five 
predominantly  black  precincts  by  compari- 
son with  the  nullification  of  two  out  of  ap- 
proximately 152  predominantly  white  pre- 
cincts solely  because  of  clerical  errors  by 
elecUon  officials  in  a  federal  election  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  Section  2  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  42  U.S.C. 
Section  1973.  This  Statute  prohibits  the  en- 
forcement of  any  statute  or  state  acUon  re- 
sulting in  the  denial  of  Plalntifrs  sub-class 
to  vote  and  to  have  their  vote  counted  on 
the  basis  of  their  race  or  color. 

H.  Eighth  Cause  of  AcUon:  SecUon  11(a)  of 
the  Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965 

49.  Plaintiffs  Stevenson.  Stevenson.  Mat- 
thews. Jones,  and  Jackson,  and  the  sut>-class 
they  represent,  were  harmed  by  the  same 
activities  described  in  paragraph  44.  and  the 
rights  of  their  sub-class  were  violated  by 
Section  11(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  This 
provision  is  described  in  paragraph  44 
above. 

I.  Ninth  Cause  of  Action:  42  UjS.C.  Section 
1971(aK2KA) 

50.  Plaintiffs  representing  the  sub-class  of 
Black  voters  aUeged  that  they,  as  a  class, 
were  harmed  by  the  same  actions  described 
in  paragraph  45  and  sUte  that  their  rights 
as  a  sub-class  were  violated  by  42  U.S.C.  Sec- 
Uon 1971(a)(2XA),  which  provision  is  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  45  above. 

J.  Tenth  Cause  of  Action:  42  U.S.C.  Section 
1971(aX2XB) 

51.  Plaintiffs  and  the  subclass  they  repre- 
sent were  harmed  by  the  same  acte  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  46  and  their  rights 
were  vioUted  pursuant  to  42  UjS.C.  Section 
I971(aX2XB).  This  provision  is  described  in 
paragraph  46  above. 
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K.  Eleventh  Cause  of  Action:  43  D^.C.  Sec- 
tion 1983  and  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendment*  to  the  United  States 
Constitution 

52.  By  virtue  of  the  forecoing.  Plaintiffs 
Stevenson.  Stevenson.  Matthews,  Jones  and 
Jackson,  and  the  sub-class  they  represent, 
have  been  denied  their  rlshts  secured  by  the 
Equal  Protection  and  Due  Process  Clauses 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  by  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  by  43  VS.C.  Section  1983. 


53.  Wherefore,  Plaintiffs  pray  that  the 
Court  grant  the  f oUowinc  relief: 

A.  Certify  the  class  as  a  class  action  and 
the  sub-class  as  a  class  action: 

B.  Declare  that 

<1)  Ind.  Code  3-1-37-1,  et  seq.,  providing 
for  selective  challenging  of  precincts  for  re- 
counts, is  Invalid  as  applied  to  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

(3)  Ind.  Code  3-1-33-13  and  3-1-35-1,  man- 
dating precinct  clerks  to  initial  the  ballots 
and  requiring  the  ballots  be  voided  which 
are  not  so  initialed  by  the  election  clerks,  be 
declared  invalid  as  applied  to  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

C.  Grant  injunctive  relief  setting  aside  the 
vote  certifications  already  made  by  the  Indi- 
ana Secretary  of  State,  and  enjoining  all  In- 
diana officials  from  omitting  ballots  previ- 
ously stricken  on  the  basis  that  clerks'  ini- 
tials or  precinct  numbers  were  not  on  them. 

D.  Grant  preliminary  and  permanent  In- 
jimctlve  relief  restraining  and  enjoining  the 
Defendants,  their  officers,  agents,  employ- 
ees, attomesrs  and  all  successors  in  office, 
and  all  persons  acting  in  concert  and  partici- 
pation with  them,  from  any  further  enforce- 
ment of  these  invalid  statutes  as  applied. 

E.  Grant  Plaintiffs  their  costs  of  court, 
necessary  expenses  of  the  litigation,  and 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees  as  provided  by  43 
U.8.C.  SecUons  19731(e)  and  1988. 

F.  Grant  Plaintiffs  such  other  relief  as 
may  be  Just  and  equitable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alusom,  Sorstp  dk 

GAxna.  P.S.C. 
Eliakohs  M.  Oakbir 
WmjAM  H.  Alusok,  Jr. 

liOUisvnxK,  KT. 

ROBBRT  JORM  & 
ASSOCIARS. 

ICixx  Lamolois. 

EVAMSVUXK,  IN. 

Of  Counsel: 

Armand  Derfner,  Washington,  DC:  Julius 
Chambers.  Lanl  Gulnler,  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund,  New  York.  NT. 

Apfkhdiz 
S-1-33-13  [29-50131.  Opening  baUot  pack- 
ages—Initials of  clerks.— At  the  opening  of 
the  polls,  after  the  organization  of  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  election  board,  the  in- 
spector shall  open  the  packages  of  ballots  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  seals 
intact.  He  shall  then  deliver  to  the  clerk  of 
the  opposite  political  party  from  his  own, 
twenty-five  [25]  each  of  the  state  and  local 
ballots,  and  to  the  other  clerk  a  blue  pencil 
for  marking  the  ballots.  The  clerks  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  write  their  initials  in  ink  on 
the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  back  of 
each  of  said  ballots  in  their  ordinary  hand- 
writing, and  without  any  distinguishing 
mark  of  any  kind.  As  such  successive  elector 
calls  for  a  ballot,  the  clerks  shall  deliver  to 
him  the  first  signed  of  the  twenty-five  (351 
ballots  of  each  kind;  and  the  inspector  shall 
Immediately  deliver  to  the  clerks  another 


ballot  of  each  kind,  which  the  clerks  shall  at 
once  countersign  as  before,  and  add  to  the 
ballots  already  countersigned  so  that  it 
shall  be  delivered  for  voting  after  all  those 
theretofore  countersigned.  (Acts  1945,  ch. 
308. 1381,  p.  680.] 

3-1-35-1  [39-63011.  Canvass  of  vote  in  pre- 
cinct—Disputed ballots— Procedure.—(a) 
The  precinct  election  boards  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  section  shall,  in  can- 
vassing the  votes,  begin  first  with  the  state 
Iwllots  and  complete  them  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  local  ballots,  by  laying  each 
ballot  upon  the  table  in  the  order  in  which 
it  is  taken  from  the  ballot  box:  and  the  In- 
spector and  the  Judge  of  election  differing 
in  politics  from  the  inspector  shall  view  the 
ballots  as  the  names  of  the  persons  voted 
for  are  read  therefrom.  And  In  the  canvass 
of  the  votes  any  member  of  the  election 
board  may  protest  as  to  the  counting  of  any 
ballot,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  any  ballot 
which  Is  not  Indorsed  with  the  Initial  of  the 
clerks,  as  provided  for  in  this  article,  and 
any  ballot  which  shall  bear  any  distinguish- 
ing mark  or  mutUiatlon  shall  be  void,  and 
shall  not  be  counted,  and  any  ballot,  or  part 
of  a  ballot,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  dt^- 
termine  the  elector's  choice  of  candidates, 
shall  not  be  counted  as  to  the  candidate,  or 
candidates,  affected  thereby:  and  all  ballots, 
voted  and  not  voted,  together  with  all  pro- 
tested, disputed,  or  uncountered  ballots  and 
certificates  of  the  election  board  and  tally 
sheets,  shall  be  preserved  by  the  inspector 
and  at  the  cloae  of  the  count  placed  in  sepa- 
rate packages,  together  with  the  seals  of  the 
ballot  packages,  in  paper  bags  securely 
sealed,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  with  notification  of  the  number 
of  ballots  so  placed  in  such  bags,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  seals  of  the  ballot  packages. 
The  clerk  shall  also  record  on  the  tally 
sheets  memoranda  of  such  ballots,  and  the 
condition  of  the  seals  of  the  ballot  packages, 
and  In  any  contest  of  election  such  ballots 
and  seals  may  be  submitted  in  evidence.  And 
before  said  ballots  are  placed  in  the  bag  as 
aforesaid,  one  [11  of  the  poll  clerlu  shall  en- 
dorse upon  the  back  of  each  disputed  or 
protested  ballot  the  word  "counted"  or  "not 
counted,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  said  in- 
dorsement shall  be  signed  officially  by  both 
of  said  clerks.  The  election  board  shall  Im- 
mediately make  a  memorandum  of  the  total 
vote  cast  for  each  candidate  and  deliver  a 
copy  thereof  to  each  member  of  such  board. 

<b)  If  more  than  one  precinct  polling  place 
is  located  in  the  same  room,  the  Inspector  of 
any  precinct  using  the  room  as  a  polling 
place  may  not  begin  the  vote  count  proce- 
dure described  in  subsection  (a)  until  all  the 
polling  places  in  the  room  are  officially 
closed  and  no  more  persons  are  waiting  in 
Una  to  vote.  However,  subject  to  subsection 
(a),  the  inspector  may  begin  the  vote  count 
procedure  for  the  votes  In  his  precinct  that 
have  been  recorded  on  an  electronic  voting 
system  before  all  the  polling  places  in  the 
room  are  officially  closed  and  even  though 
persons  are  waiting  in  line  to  vote  at  an- 
other polling  place  In  that  room.  [Acts  1945, 
ch.  308,  I  384.  p.  680:  1981,  P.L.  14,  |  3.] 

Amendments.— The  1981  amendment  des- 
ignated the  former  section  as  present  sub- 
section (a)  and  added  subsection  (b).  and  in 
subsection  (a),  deleted  "herein"  following 
"as  otherwise"  near  the  beginning  of  the 
subsection,  inserted  "in  this  section"  near 
the  beginning  of  the  subsection,  and  substi- 
tuted "article"  for  "act"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  subsection. 

Comparative  Legislation.— Counting  votes 
and  canvassing  returns: 


m.-Rev.  But.  ch  48,  ||  17-18-17-24.  23- 
1  etseq. 

Ky.-Rev.  SUt.  If  117.376-117.305. 

Mlch.-8Ut.  Ann.  ||  6.1801-6.1846. 

Ohio-Rev,  Code  Ann.  ||  3505  16-3506.40 

(Page). 

ated.— Roudebush  v.  Hartke,  405  U.&  16. 
93  S  Ct  804.31  L.  Ed.  3d  1(1973) 

3-1-37-1  [39-5401].  Right  of  candidate  to 
recount  of  votes— Any  candidate  for  any 
public  office  voted  upon  at  any  election  held 
within  the  state  of  Indiana  shall  have  the 
right  to  have  the  votes  cast  for  the  office 
for  which  he  was  a  candidate  recounted  in 
any  voting  precinct  or  precincts  in  any 
county  or  counties,  as  the  case  may  be. 
under  the  conditions  and  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  effect  as  in  this  article  [3-1-27-1— 
3-1-37-17]  provided.  [AcU  1945,  ch.  308, 
I  334.  p.  680,1 

3-1-37-3  [29-5401],  Right  of  recount- 
Candidates  entitled— Application  to  voting 
precincts.— The  right  of  recount  provided  in 
this  article  [3-1-37.1—3-1-37-17]  shall  be 
available  to  any  candidate  for  any  public 
office  without  exception  and  including  spe- 
cifically, but  without  limiting  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing,  all  candidates  for  any 
township,  town,  city,  municipal,  county,  dis- 
trict. Judicial,  legislaUve,  and  state  elective 
office  and  candidates  for  membership  in  the 
house  of  representatives  and  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States:  and  such  right  of  re- 
count may  by  any  candidate  be  exercised 
with  respect  to  one  [1]  or  several  or  all  of 
the  voting  precincts  in  which  votes  were 
cast  for  the  office  for  which  he  was  a  candi- 
date. [AcU  1945,  ch.  308.  |  335.  p.  680.] 

Mr,  LELAND.  This  is  a  suit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  brousht  by  a  number  of  the 
5,000  Indiana  voters  whose  ballots 
were  tossed  out  of  the  final  count. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  by  re- 
sponding to  the  two  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  Republican  side  last 
Monday  on  behalf  of  their  candidate. 
The  first  is  the  argument  that  Mr. 
Mclntjrre  holcto  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion and  therefore  should  be  seated. 

While  I  think  that  that  might  be  a 
useful  argument  in  most  cases,  in  this 
case  the  procediu'e  prescribed  by  Indi- 
ana law  clearly  dictates  that  Mr. 
McCIoskey  should  hold  that  certifi- 
cate. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  AuczAiroKR].  the  chief 
deputy  majority  whip  of  the  House, 
pointed  out  in  a  lengthy  discussion  on 
Tuesday  that  the  certification  process 
was  not  followed  in  Indiana  according 
to  that  State's  law  and  that  the  secre- 
tary of  state  has  admitted  that  a  Fed- 
eral court  in  Indiana  has  ruled  as 
much. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republi- 
can side  has  argued  that  Mr,  Mclntyre 
should  be  seated  provisionally  until 
the  House  Administration  Conunittee 
makes  its  final  determination.  Why 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  I  ask?  Why  not  Mr. 
McCIoskey? 

The  point  the  other  side  makes  is 
that  Mclntyre  got  more  votes  and 
therefore  should  l>e  seated.  However.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  other  side  that 
the  omission  of  5.000  ballots,  th<> 
fouled  recount,  the  failure  ni  *^- 


retary  of  atate  to  certify  in  accordance 
with  the  State  law  makes  It  imposiible' 
to  say  who  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  voted  to 
refer  this  matter  to  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee.  It  would  have 
been  highly  premature  to  have  done 
anything  else.  I  do  not  know  who  won. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body in  this  House  does  either.  And 
when  the  committee  reports  back  to 
this  House.  I  Intend  to  vote  to  seat  the 
rightful  winner,  be  he  Democrat  or 
Republican. 

I  might  refer  to  an  issue  in  this 
House,  when  I  heard  time  after  time 
this  morning  during  the  1-mlnute 
speeches,  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  got  up  and  talked 
about  the  unfairness  rendered  by  the 
majority  in  this  House  for  seating 
people  on  the  Itoergy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  in  particular,  where  they 
wanted  more  seats  on  the  subcommlt- 

My  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Idlchlgan.  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I 
would  support  the  interest  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  opt  to  seat  more  of 
the  Republican  Members  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  on 
four  of  the  committees  on  which  they 
sought  to  get  greater  representation, 
and  I  said  to  my  chairman.  "Of  course 
I  will,  because  I  too  believe  that  is 
only  fair  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  fair  is  fair.  Jus- 
tice is  not  amendable  or  adaptable. 
Justice  is  Justice.  However.  I£r.  Speak- 
er, I  know,  and  obviously  a  majority  in 
this  House  knows,  that  we  would  do  no 
service  to  the  people  of  this  America, 
the  Constitution  of  this  country,  or 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  Congression- 
al District  of  Indiana,  if  we  voted  to 
seat  one  or  another  of  the  candidates 
provisionally  or  permanently  imtll  we 
can  guarantee  that  the  basic,  the  very 
basic,  fundamental  right  to  vote,  has 
not  been  wrongfully  denied  any  citizen 
in  that  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asking  but  for 
Justice,  but  for  Justice  in  this  matter. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  made  overtures  to 
black  people  in  this  country,  and  he 
has  said  that  he  wants  black  people  to 
feel  more  comfortable  with  him.  He 
has  said  that  he  wants  to  assure  black 
people  that  he  wants  to  protect  all  of 
their  rights  in  their  participation  as 
equal  citizens  in  this  country. 

Then  I  would  admonish  this  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  give  to  his  minions  amongst  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  an  admonition  himself,  and  that 
is  to  protect  the  interests  of  those 
people  who  voted  last  November,  who 
voted  and  yet  were  not  (x>imted. 

I  srield  to  the  gentleman  who  asked 
me  to  yield.  I  aiwlogize  to  the  gentle- 
man for  not  Itnowlng  from  whence  He 
has  come. 


Mr.  COBEY.  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  LELAND.  I  welcome  the  genUe- 
man.  I  understand  he  is  a  new  Member 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  welcome  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  I4)preciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  would  like  to  answer 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
brought  up  in  this  discussion.  One  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  anybody  in  this 
whole  process  intends  to  disenfran- 
chise voters.  I  for  one.  and  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  share  this,  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  protect  the  right  to 
vote  of  all  of  our  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  been  reading  some  edito- 
rials into  the  RaooBO.  and  I  was  going 
to  read  one  from  the  Washington  Post 
today— and  I  will  later— but  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  will  say  that  the 
Washington  Post  is  a  racist  publica- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  raise 
the  specter  of  racism. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  82 
out  of  82  times  in  our  history  when 
someone  has  been  certified  by  the 
election  official  In  the  State,  duly 
elected  and  certified,  that  they  have 
been  seated. 

We  may  quarrel  with  some  of  the 
process  of  the  investigation  of  this 
election,  but  we  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  fact  that  that  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  House,  if  it  chooses,  to  investigate 
any  alleged  misconduct  in  an  election. 
All  we  are  saying  is  that  after  all  of 
the  votes  were  counted,  all  the  5,000 
votes  were  counted,  Mr.  Mclntyre  won 
by  34  votes.  Yes,  there  was  a  tallying 
error  miparentely,  that  had  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  once  the  votes  were  coimt- 
ed,  Mr.  Mclntjrre  won  by  34  votes.  We 
believe  he  should  have  been  seated  on 
the  same  day  that  I  took  the  oath  of 
office. 

Mr.  LEXiAND.  Does  the  genUeman, 
however,  agree  that  the  5,000  votes 
were  cast  out,  that  they  have  not  been 
counted? 

lb.  COBEY.  They  were  cast  out  in 
the  recount  process  but  not  before. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Then  the  genUenum 
from  North  Carolina  must  understand 
that  without  certification  those  votes 
cannot  count,  so  his  argument  is 
purely  hypothetical. 

My  point  all  along  has  been  that  nei- 
ther side  of  this  body  knows  at  this 
moment  who  would  have  won,  because 
all  is  purely  speculative  and  hypotheti- 
cal because  we  have  not  counted  the 
5,000  votes.  And  until  those  5.000  votes 
are  counted,  than  in  fact  you  have  not 
qualified  who  should  win. 

Mr.  COBET.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  understand,  the 
5,000  votes  the  gentieman  is  question- 
ing were  coimted  in  the  original  count 
when  Mr.  Mclntyre  won. 

Let  me  raise  another  question:  Why 
has  not  Mr.  McCIoskey  filed  any  com- 
plaint imder  the  Federal  Contested 
Elections  Act  if  he  thinks  that  some- 
thing is  wrong? 


But  the  issue  is— and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  get  diverted  from  the 
issue— Mr.  Mclntyre  was  certified  by 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana,  the 
official  who  has  that  duty.  He  should 
be  seated.  Everybody  who  has  been 
certified  in  our  history  before,  except 
in  <me  case  where  there  were  two  can- 
didates certified,  has  been  seated,  and 
that  is  the  argument  right  now.  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre  deserves  his  seat  be- 
cause 550.000  people  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  are  unrepresented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Let  me  correct  the 
genUeman  by  stating  that  there  are  10 
cases  where  there  have  been  Members 
who  have  been  certified  and  yet  not 
seated.  If  the  genUeman  would  like.  I 
could  state  them  for  him.  I  do  not 
think  he  needs  that  but  he  will  Just 
take  my  word  for  it.  I  wiU  submit  this 
portion  of  the  statement  for  the 
Raooao  so  that  the  genUeman  can  fur- 
ther read  about  these  cases: 

In  the  1860  Kentucky  House  election  con- 
test case  of  Ckriaman  v.  Andenon  in  the 
Tliirty-dxth  OoogreH  (1860-1861).  the  Com- 
mittee on  Electtam  sssfitrrl  that  the  action 
by  the  State  election  board  is  not  flnal  and 
oondustve  on  the  House  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  House  in  a  contested  electloo 
case  to  go  behind  all  certificates  and  make 
the  pnver  investigation  to  correct  any  mia- 


In  the  Fortieth  Congress  (1867-1868).  the 
House  in  the  New  Mexico  election  contest 
case  of  CItavea  v.  Clever,  refused  to  accept 
the  certification  of  a  Delegate-elect  because 
of  certain  Irregularities  in  the  election. 
Since  the  certification  of  the  Delegate-elect 
had  been  impeacdied  by  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  ICezioo  al- 
leging false  and  fraudulent  voting,  the 
House  refused  to  seat  or  swear  in  either 
claimant  untO  the  Committee  on  Elections 
conducted  an  apfxopriate  investigation  of 
the  prima  facie  ri^t  to  the  seat** 

In  the  Forty-second  Congress  (1871-1873). 
there  were  three  instanrf  whereby  the 
House  ref ored  credentials  of  Memben-deet 
to  the  Etoctlans  Committee  and  did  not  ad- 
minister the  oath  to  the  Members-dect.  The 
three  Members-elect  were  (1)  JJ>JI.  Iftiping 
from  South  Carolina.  (2)  R.T.  Daniels  from 
Virginia,  and  (3)  Thomas  H.  Reeves  from 
Tennessee.**  Also  in  the  same  Congress,  in 
the  Texas  election  contest  case  of  WhUmore 
V.  Hemdon,  the  House  refused  to  pennlt  a 
Member-elect  to  be  sworn  in  untfl  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  credentials  had  been  examined 
by  the  Committee  on  Elections.** 

In  the  1877  California  House  ctmtested 
election  case  of  WU/ginton  v.  Potiteo  in  the 
Ftorty-flfth  Congress  (1877-1879).  the  House 
challenged  the  credentials  of  a  Member- 
elect  who  was  asked  to  step  aside  without 
taking  the  oath  of  office  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  House  although  his 
name  was  on  Uie  Clerk's  rolL  It  was  aUeged 
that  the  credentials  of  the  Member-elect 
were  baaed  on  forged  returns.  After  an  In- 
vestigation, the  House  found  that  the  cre- 


••  /g..  I  sn  at  pp.  I 
••  i±,  I  Ml.  pp.  aei-an. 

'*Hairy  C,  Rcnlcfc,   The  Power*  oi  OMwan 
nupn.  at  p.  M. 
••  1  HlndT  PieeedaUit  Mva.  I  too  at  p.  TSt. 
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dentlala  were  regular  in  form,  and  the 
Member-elect  was  then  sworn  in.** 

The  Mississippi  House  contested  election 
case  of  Chalmert  v.  Manning  in  1884  in  the 
Forty -eighth  Congreaa  (1883-1885)  Involved 
another  case  in  which  the  House  refused  to 
seat  either  party  until  an  appropriate  inves- 
tigation by  the  House  into  the  election  was 
completed.  The  House  in  this  case  refused 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  any 
person  claiming  to  be  a  Member-elect  while 
the  House  wsis  investigating  who  was  enti- 
tled to  the  seat.*^  After  two  days  of  consid- 
erable debate,  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
that  referred  all  the  papers  presented  by 
both  parties  to  the  Committee  on  Elections 
and  instructed  it  to  report  immediately  on 
who  was  entitled  to  be  seated." 

In  the  twentieth  century,  there  have  been 
two  significant  cases  prior  to  the  99th  Con- 
gress in  which  the  House  has  refused  to 
permit  either  claimant  to  a  House  seat  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  when  certified  by 
state  officials  as  the  winner  but  Instead  re- 
ferred the  dispute  to  Its  elections  Commit- 
tee for  Investigation.  The  first  case  was  the 
1934  Louisiana.  Kemp,  Sanders  Investigation 
in  the  73d  Congress  in  which  two  persons 
claimed  a  congressional  seat  after  a  special 
election.  One  claimant  had  a  certificate  of 
election  signed  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
and  attested  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  other  had  a  certificate  of  election  from 
a  citizens'  election  committee."  Since  ques- 
tions arose  as  to  the  validity  of  the  election, 
the  House  referred  the  question  of  the 
prima  facie  right  of  the  claimant  to  a  House 
seat  to  the  Committee  on  Elections  to 
decide  such  question.  The  Committee  report 
concluded  that  the  nomination  and  election 
of  candidate  Kemp  despite  state  certifica- 
tion as  the  winner  were  illegal  and  void 
since  the  voters  of  the  Congressional  dis- 
trict were  not  allowed  to  choose  a  candidate 
in  the  method  approved  by  law.  The  report 
further  concluded  that  candidate-elect 
Kemp  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
House." 

The  second  case  involved  the  1961  Indiana 
House  contested  election  case  in  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  (1961-1962)  of  Roiuh  v. 
Chambers.  In  the  Rouah  case,  the  Member- 
elect  (Chambers)  at  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
asked  to  stand  aside,  while  other  Members- 
elect  were  sworn  in,  despite  a  certification 
from  the  Secretary  of  State.* ■ 

D  1750 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  a 
Washington  Post  editorial.  Let  me 
read  to  the  gentleman  from  a  segment 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Indianapolis 
News  if  I  can: 


UMI 


**  Henry  C.  Remlck.  The  Poioen  of  Congm*, 
tuvn  St  p.  M.  See  also.  1  Hind*'  Pncedenlt,  mpm, 
I  S3»  at  p.  690. 

"Chester  H.  RoweU.  A  HUtorical  And  Legal 
Digett,  ntpra  at  pp.  396-397. 

"Ibid. 

"Lewis  Deachler.  Detchler'i  Prtcedentt  Of  The 
United  StaUt  Hovte  Of  Repmentativet.  (Wash.. 
D.C..  VS.  Oov't  Prlntlnc  Ofc.  1977).  ch.  9.  ii  9.1. 
47.14,  pp.  363.  496-801. 

"B.  Rep.  No.  334.  73d  Cons.,  ad  Stm.  (1934). 
House  Resolution  331  in  the  73d  Cong,  was  paswd 
by  the  House  which  resolved:  (1)  that  neither  can- 
didate was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  and  (3) 
that  the  speaker  convey  to  the  Oovemor  that  there 
was  a  vacancy  In  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  I^Mf*^"f 

»H.  Rep.  Na  513.  87th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  p.  3 
(1961). 


Initially,  McCloskey  was  adjudged  the 
winner  by  73  votes  on  the  basis  of  a  vote 
canvass.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  re- 
count. Simcox  declared  Mclntyre  the 
winner  by  34  votes.  Now  Simcox  says  Mcln- 
tyre won  by  418  votes.  Which  is  it? 

During  the  recount,  thousands  of  ballots 
were  tossed  out  on  the  basis  of  technicali- 
ties, even  though  neither  side  has  charged 
that  there  was  vote  fraud.  Furthermore,  dif- 
fering standards  were  used  for  determining 
which  ballots  to  accept  or  reject  throughout 
the  district. 

If  Indiana  wants  to  control  the  certifica- 
tion of  Its  congressional  representatives— as 
it  should— the  vote  it  certifies  must  be  credi- 
ble. 

In  the  presence  of  an  elastic  vote  count, 
and  absent  timely  and  uniform  recount 
standards.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
House  wants  to  know  what  on  earth  Is  going 
on  out  in  the  Hoosier  state  before  declaring 
anyone  a  winner. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  more  valid 
and  credible  statement  of  the  case 
that  we  are  discussing. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  has  been 
made  here  about  partisan  politics,  and 
I  have  heard  that  over  the  last  few 
days.  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  gotten  up  and  said  par- 
tisan politics  are  at  play  here. 

The  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana; 
what  is  he,  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  would  have  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina;  I 
cannot  state  whether  the  gentleman  is 
Democrat  or  Republican. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Simcox  is  a  Repub- 
lican, but  even  Members  over  on  the 
majority  side  have  spoken  very  highly 
of  his  integrity,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  his  integrity  should  be  brought 
into  question. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  I  do  not  want  to  bring 
anybody's  integrity  into  play,  but  I  am 
thinking  about  partisan  politics,  and  I 
keep  hearing  that,  and  I  have  heard  it 
many  times  in  this  House.  I  Just 
wonder  if  my  friend  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  ever  thought  that  par- 
tisan politics  might  be  in  play  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  when  the  secretary 
all  of  a  sudden  certifies  the  Republi- 
can candidate. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  we  get 
into  a  partisan  politics  discussion  here 
that  11  of  the  15  election  boards  in  the 
15  counties  in  Indiana  are  controlled 
by  the  Democrat  Party,  including  the 
county  that  is  in  question  the  most, 
and  that  is  where,  in  the  recount,  not 
the  first  count,  these  votes  were  disal- 
lowed, or  these  ballots  were  disal- 
lowed. Vanderburgh  Coimty  is  con- 
trolled by  a  Democrat  election  board. 

Both  parties  are  very  much  involved 
in  this  process  out  in  Indiana.  Our 


point  is  that  we  should  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tjrre  pending  any  investigation  that 
the  House  thinks  is  appropriate,  but 
not  let  the  people  of  Indiana  go  unrep- 
resented. 

There  are  people  in  Indiana  from 
both  parties  involved,  and  we  have  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  bring  into  ques- 
tion the  laws  of  the  State  unless  we 
have  meaningful  charges  that  can  be 
brought  forward.  Going  back  to  the 
fact  that  Bfr.  McCloskey  still  has  not 
filed  any  kind  of  complaint  imder  the 
Federal  Contested  Elections  Act.  The 
question  is  why  has  Mr.  McCloskey 
not  alleged  any  wrongdoing? 

Itx.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  What  about  the  5,000 
votes  that  were  Just  thrown  out?  Do 
you  Just  want  to  ignore  that  and  seat 
somebody?  It  seems  to  me  something 
is  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  COBEY.  That  happened,  as  I 
understand  it,  during  the  recoimt 
process,  when  all  the  5.000  votes  are 
counted,  Mr.  Mclntyre  wins  by  34 
votes,  and  that  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana  certi- 
fied Mr.  Mclntyre  the  winner. 

Mr.  LE^LAND.  Let  me  suggest  that 
this  gentleman  from  Texas  has  said 
that  I  will  accept  the  wisdom  of  what- 
ever the  voters  have  determined  in 
that  coimty.  But  when  you  have  disen- 
franchised 5,000  voters  by  whatever 
means 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bfr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  here  that  if  you  put 
all  5,000  voters  back  into  the  case,  and 
if  you  count  all  5.000  of  those  votes. 
Mr.  Mclntjrre  wins  by  34  votes. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  will  welcon^e  him  to 
this  floor  with  open  arms.  But  I  will 
never  accept  the  dlsenfranchsing  of 
anybody  or  the  representation  by  that 
disenfranchlsement. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying:  let  us  decide  the  election  the 
way  it  was  decided  Just  before  the 
opening  days,  where  all  of  the  ballots 
were  coimted,  everybody  participated: 
there  were  not  5,000  disenfranchised 
voters;  every  ballot  is  coimted.  and  Mr. 
Mclntyre  wins  by  34  votes.  On  that 
basis,  he  ought  to  be  seated  in  this 
body.  That  has  been  our  contention  aU 
the  way  along. 

Mr.  LELAND.  No,  no;  not  untU  we 
find  out  what  happened  to  those  5,000 
votes.  I  am  concerned,  and  by  the  way, 
in  heightening  the  interest  of  the 
overtures,  let  me  say 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  us  count  the 
5,000  votes. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Fine;  but  we  cannot 
doit. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  point  is  Indiana 
can  do  it. 


Mr.  LELAND.  The  basis  of  my  argu- 
ment Is  that  5,000  votes  went  out  the 
window,  and  they  have  not  been 
counted.  Until  we  find  out  why  thoae 
people  have  been  dlacrlminated 
against,  then  in  fact  I  wlU  not  vote  to 
seat  anybody. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  had 
an  opimrtunlty  to  vote  to  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre  baaed  upon  aU  of  the  votes 
being  counted.  All  of  the  votes  were 
counted  by  the  time  we  voted  the  first 
time.  When  we  voted  the  first  time. 
Mr.  BCcIntyre  had  won  by  34  votes 
after  all  of  the  votes  had  been  count- 
ed. 

Mr.  LELAND.  The  problem  is  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  secretary  of  state  who 
stated  at  one  point  that  somebody  had 
won  and  at  another  point,  somebody 
else.  There  was  a  question  about  the 
numbers. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  you  do  not  really  contend 
that  the  secretary  of  state  should  have 
certified  someone  based  upon  two  pri- 
dncts  that  were  double  counted,  do 
you?  That  a  Judge  ruled  that  you  had 
to  have  the  clerk  file  the  actual  re- 
turns rather  than  double-counted  re- 
tmns.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  is 
contending  that  we  ought  to  double 
count  precincts. 

Mr.  LELAND.  There  is  something 
shady  going  on  down  there,  and  until 
we  find  out  what  is  going  on.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  to  seat  anybody. 

Something  is  wrong  in  River  City, 
and  we  are  going  to  find  out  what  it  is. 
That  is  my  point. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Bob,  you  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
this  issue;  let  us  have  a  little  of  that 
time,  too. 

Bdr.  TOWNS.  Let  me  Just  say  this. 
First  of  all.  if  5.000  votes  are  thrown 
out,  which  you  said  5.000  MPtes  were 
thrown  out.  do  you  not  feel  uncom- 
fortable voting  to  seat  somebody  when 
they  Just  arbitrarily  threw  out  5.000 
votes?  I  mean,  would  you  not  want  the 
votes  to  be  counted  before  you  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  somebody 
should  be  seated  or  not? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


I  have  cast  several  votes  on  Mcln- 
tjrre.  I  have  never  voted,  in  all  those 
votes,  for  something  to  throw  out 
5,000  ballots.  I  voted  when  we  first 
came  here  to  put  him  in  this  body 
based  upon  the  fact  he  had  won  after 
all  the  votes  had  been  counted,  by  34 
votes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  here  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Simcox,  the  man 
who  certified  this  as  of  yesterday,  in  a 
transcript,  about  the  concern  that  the 
gentleman  r^sed,  about  the  election 
night  counting  procedure.  I  would  be 


very  glad  to  read  to  the  gentlonan  the 

tesUmony  of  the  man 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  would  m>preciate  the 
gentleman  reading  the  testimony  at 
the  appropriate  time,  and  I  consider 
the  am>roprlate  time  to  be  during  the 
time  that  he  has  a  special  order,  im- 
mediately following  this  one.  on  the 
same  Issue. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hatks] 
wants  to  participate  in  this  discussion. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  Join  my 
colleague  in  q)eaklng  to  an  issue 
which  has  resulted  in  the  most  com- 
pelling evidence  to  surface  in  recent 
yean  from  a  congressional  election  in 
this  country.  I  am  spMking  about  the 
highly  irregular  voting  trends  used  in 
the  November  6  election  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana. 

This  week  we  have  heard  persuasive 
arguments  from  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  to  who 
should  or  should  not  represent  the 
citizens  of  that  district.  While  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  facts  surrounding  this 
situation,  my  comments  today  are  re- 
served for  an  issue  that  has  been 
rarely  mentioned  during  this  debate; 
an  issue  that  is  more  fundamental  to 
the  basic  rights  of  citizens  who  voted 
in  that  election  and  the  questions 
raised  regarding  the  controversial  pro- 
cedures by  which  that  election  was 
conducted.  I  am  making  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  disenfranchlsement  of 
thousands  of  black  voters  residing  in 
Vanderburgh  County,  IN,  whose  votes 
were  nullified  by  a  commission  during 
the  recent  recount  to  determine  the 
winner  of  that  contest. 

It  has  been  almost  20  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  and  we  are  still  plagued  by  gross 
violations  of  civil  rights  and  other  ir- 
regularities that  date  back  to  the  end 
of  Reconstruction.  I  am  familiar  with 
Vanderburgh  Coimty  and  know  that 
its  black  citizens  are  concentrated  in 
only  a  few  sections  within  that  dis- 
trict. What  I  cannot  understand  is 
why  SUte  officials  felt  it  necessary  to 
apply  different  rules  and  standards  to 
that  particular  area  and  not  to  others 
in  that  same  district.  I  agree  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land. Mr.  BCncHELL.  that  there  is 
something  very  strange  and  unusual 
about  these  procedures. 

The  denial  of  the  voting  rights  of 
any  American  is  a  serious  affront  to 
the  principles  upon  which  our  great 
Nation  was  founded.  The  disaUowal  of 
thousands  of  votes  from  one  county 
makes  a  travesty  of  our  electoral 
system,  of  the  ideals  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
of  the  congressional  intent  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 


The  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
any  American  citizen,  or  group  of  citi- 
zens, presents  a  dear  and  present 
danger  to  our  system  of  government, 
our  way  of  life,  and  to  the  stability  of 
our  Nation.  It  must  not  be  tolerated 
under  any  circumstance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  problons  which  face 
this  Congress  if  we  fail  in  our  duty  to 
protect  voting  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  an  American  citizen  and  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  dread  to  think 
of  a  day  when  our  Government  would 
be  guilty  of  turning  its  back  on  the 
perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime 
within  our  own  borders.  I  am  discour- 
aged that  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  not 
spoken  out  against  this  grave  injustice. 

Those  black  citizens  of  Vanderburgh 
County  have  the  right  to  be  heard  and 
I  encourage  the  House  to  make  a  full- 
scale  invesUgation  into  this  matter. 

Thank  you. 

D  1800 

Mr.  LEliAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  contribution, 
and  let  me  further  suggest  that,  as  I 
was  listening  to  the  gentleman  talk 
about  the  injustice  that  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  citizens  of  Vanderburgh 
County.  I  was  reminded  of  what  Mr. 
Botha  is  doing  in  South  Africa  with 
apartheid.  He.  too.  refuses  to  allow 
black  people  to  participate  in  their 
elections. 

I  think  that  in  America  we  have  to 
hope  for  much  more  than  that.  The 
American  ideal  represmts  an  opportu- 
nity, a  democratic  opportunity,  for  all 
people  to  participate,  and  for  Mr. 
Simcox  to  throw  out  people  who  have 
already  voted  is  Just  awful,  awful, 
awful,  awful.  Bob. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mickbt.  if  you  would 
yield,  Mr.  Simcox  has  thrown  out  no 
votes.  The  people  who  have  thrown 
out  votes  are  recount  commissions 
around  the  State. 

Mr.  LE3iAND.  And  who  is  the  au- 
thority who  gives  them  the  right  to  do 
so? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  law  does.  They 
are  operating  under  the  law. 

Mr.  LELAND.  No.  Are  they  not 
agents  of  the  secretary  of  state? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  Just  want  to  make 
certain  we  are  accurate  aa  all  this,  and 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  go  into  all  this. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Bob.  are  they  not 
agents  of  the  secretary  of  state? 

»4r.  WALKER.  No;  they  are  agents 
of  the  independent  counties  in  which 
they  are,  and  they  do  not  operate 
under  the  secretary  of  state,  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part,  all  of  the  15  are 
2-to-l  controlled  by  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  COBETY.  Including  Vanderburgh 
County. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Including  Vander- 
burgh County,  where  all  the  talk  Is. 
They  threw  out  the  ballots. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Understand,  I  am  not 
maldng  a  partisan  argument. 

Mr.  WALKER.  OK. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Tou  have  to  under- 
stand that  first  and  foremost. 

Mr.  WALKER.  OK.  but  if  you  would 
Just  yield 

Mr.  LEXiAND.  Tou  know,  we  have 
suffered  from  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  adverse  imposition  of  South- 
em  Democrats  historically  in  the 
South,  but  also  of  Democrats  before, 
too,  so  I  am  not  making  a  partisan  ar- 
gument.        

Mr.  WALKER.  But  if  you  would 
yield,  the  point  being  that  Mr.  Simcox 
certainly  had  no  control  over  recount 
boards  that  are  not  even  of  his  own 
party.  Mr.  Simcox  is  secretary  of  state. 
He  has  no  control  over  these  recount 
boards  at  all.  They  are  the  ones  that 
threw  out  the  votes.  Our  contention  is. 
let  us  go  back  to  opening  day  when 
you  do  not  have  any  votes  thrown  out. 
We  do  not  understand  that.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  have  all  5,000 
counted,  including  every  black  voter  in 
the  district.  Let  us  have  every  one  of 
the  5,000  counted  because  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre  still  wins  the  election  under  those 
circiunstances. 

Mr.  LELAND.  You  shouldn't  say 
"because  Rick  Mclnt}rre  wins  under 
those  circumstances."  You  should  say 
"because  then  Justice  is  done,"  if  in 
fact  Justice  is  done. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Justice  is  done  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Bob,  you  are  not  argu- 
ing principle;  you  are  arguing  party, 
and  that  is  wrong.  That  is  absolutely 
wrong.  Bob,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  rid  of.  We  do  not  need  a 
partisan  argument  that  way.  That  is 
not  fair.      

Mr.  WALKER.  I  made  no  reference 
whether  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEXiAND.  I  srield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  The  recount  commis- 
sion, how  many  do  we  have,  recount 
commissions?  How  many?  You  men- 
tioned 15  counties?  How  many  recount 
commissions  would  you  have? 

Mr.  LELAND.  Fifteen. 

BIr.  WALKER.  Fifteen. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  controls  the 
tbne. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  jield  to  whichever 
gentleman  would  like  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WALKER.  They  have  15:  1  for 
each  county. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  And  do  they  all  have 
the  same  rules? 

Mr.  WALKER.  They  all  operate 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indistna. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  You  are  not  answering 
my  question.  That  is  the  point  that  I 


have  great  concern  about,  the  fact 
that  you  have  15  commissions,  as  you 
indicated  earlier  on.  and  you  have  15 
different  sets  of  rules.  If  you  had  one 
set  of  rules  to  operate  under,  where 
you  would  not  disenfranchise  5.000 
people,  then  I  could  understand  what 
you  are  saying  and  I  would  say  bring  it 
here,  let  us  vote  on  it,  let  us  certify 
whoever.  However,  the  point  is  that  as 
long  as  we  have  this  situation  and  you 
have  votes  that  are  thrown  out,  that 
they  have  the  discretion  to  do  that,  I 
do  not  think  you  can  say  who  won. 

Kfr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield,  so  I  can  explain  to  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  difference  is 
that  there  are  different  kinds  of  bal- 
lots in  different  districts.  Some  of 
them  vote  with  paper  ballots,  some  of 
them  vote  with  machines,  some  of 
them  vote  with  punchcards.  and,  in 
fact,  the  State  law  does  have  differing 
ways  of  counting  ballots,  depending 
upon  how  they  are  prepared.  In  other 
words,  if  you  are  voting  with  a  ptmch- 
card  kind  of  system.  It  sajrs  that  there 
has  to  be  a  certain  way  of  verifying 
that  Is  an  actual  vote,  that  it  was  actu- 
ally put  into  the  box  by  somebody.  If 
you  are  voting  by  paper  ballots,  there 
has  to  be  another  way  of  handling 
paper  ballots. 

In  all  honesty,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania we  do  the  same  thing.  We 
have  differing  rules,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  you  have  a  pi^ier 
ballot  distict  or  whether  or  not  you 
have  a  machine  district. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  Sure  there  are  differing  rules. 
But  the  rules  differ  liecause  the  type 
of  ballot  differs,  and  all  are  aimed  at 
one  thing,  and  that  is  insuring  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  ballot  process. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  am  going  to  reclaim 
my  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
gentleman  is  more  concerned  about 
seating  somebody  on  this  floor  than 
he  is  the  disenfranchising  of  those 
5,000  voters.  That  is  my  point  to  you. 
Bob.  

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Then  state  it  that 
way.  then.  Say  to  me— I  mean,  I  am 
not  trying  to  get  you  to  yell  "Uncle." 
That  is  an  overused  statement  these 
days.  All  I  want  you  to  admit  to.  and  I 
hope  you  feel  that  way,  is  that  you 
care  as  fervently  about  those  5,000  dis- 
enfranchised people  who  voted  but 
who  were  not  counted  in  that  election 
as  you  do  about  seating  your  partisan 
colleague.  Bfr.  Mclntyre.  I  am  asking 
for  a  specific  response. 

Do  you  care  about  the  5,000  people 
who  voted  on  election  da)r? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure,  I  do  very  much, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  want 


every  one  of  those  votes  coimted  to  de- 
termine the  result.  Let  us  count  all 
5.000. 

D  1810 

Mr.  LELAND.  Yes.  but.  now.  Bob, 
you  will  admit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Will  the  gentleman  refrain 
from  using  personal  names  and  use 
formal  address  in  addressing  another 
Member? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  LELAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  apologize  to  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
is  no  need  to  i^iologlze. 

Mi.  LELAND.  For  calling  him  by  his 
first  name.  Sometimes  this  gentleman 
slips  into  the  vernacular  of  the  com- 
munity from  whence  he  has  come 
where  he  is  very  familiar  with  those 
people  he  has  debates  with  and  that  Ls 
why  we  tend  to  forget  to  use  those  for- 
malities. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield,  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  had  some  heated  discus- 
sion  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  gentleman  allow  the  Chair  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  Senate. 

Blr.  LELAND.  Yes,  of  course.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  was  Just 
going  to  say  that  there  have  been 
some  heated  discussions  in  the  past 
where  the  gentleman  has  called  me  by 
names  that  were  far  stronger  than  my 
first  name,  so  I  thought  my  first  name 
was  doing  well. 

Mr.  LELAND.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  would  suggest  that 
if  it  were  not  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  those  times  that  I  re- 
ferred to  the  gentleman  in  those  very 
pungent  terms  were  quite  adequate, 
but  this  gentleman  will  refrain  from 
doing  so  and  when  I  slip,  I  hope  it  is 
only  to  call  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania by  his  first  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Just  like  to  say  that  if  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  all  the  votes  have  been 
counted  and  that  a  uniform  procedure 
is  taking  place  and  then  at  that  point 
if  BCr.  Mclntyre  has  more  votes  than 
Mr.  McCloskey.  fine.  If  Mr.  McCloskey 
has  more  votes  than  Mr.  Mclntyre. 
fine. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  say  at 
this  point  in  time  with  5.000  votes  not 
being  counted,  with  different  proce- 
dures in  each  county,  we  do  not  know 
who  the  winner  is.  I  think  it  would  be 
unfair  to  seat  anybody  until  we  are 
clear  as  to  who  the  winner  is.  I  do  not 


think  it  is  fair  to  the  people  of  Indiana 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  %>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  nice  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Well,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  Just  get  back  to 
the  question  again.  Rick  Mclntyre  was 
certified  by  the  secretary  of  sUte  as  a 
winner  by  34  votes  and  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  what  I  have  been  presented, 
the  research  that  has  been  done  by 
people  shows  that  in  82  times  out  of  82 
times  in  our  history  when  one  person 
has  been  certified  the  winner,  they 
have  been  seated.  That  is  the  question. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  earlier  in 
this  discussion  mentioned  that  there 
were  10  cases  where  somebody  was  cer- 
tified, but  not  seated.  The  gentleman 
said  he  could  read  the  cases.  I  would 
appreciate  the  gentleman  reading  the 
cases,  because  this  would  be  new  infor- 
mation for  me. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  have  submitted  the 
cases  to  the  Clerk.  It  will  be  included 
in  the  RicoRO  tomorrow  for  the  gen- 
tleman's reading. 

Mr.  COBETY.  What  we  are  sajring  is 
he  should  be  seated  pending  that  in- 
vestigation of  any  alleged  irregular- 
ities. 

Now,  we  do  have  some  question  as  to 
the  fairness  of  that  process,  because 
the  task  force  is  2-to-l  Democrats  over 
Republicans,  but  what  we  are  talking 
about  right  now  is  that  the  people  of 
Indiana,  the  Eighth  District,  550.000 
people,  are  not  being  represented  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  even 
though  their  candidate  was  certified. 

Now,  there  was  a  recoimt  when  5,000 
votes  were  disqualified,  thrown  out, 
but  let  us  count  all  the  votes  and  he 
stiUwlns. 

B4r.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  let  me  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  that  we 
are  talking  about  550,000  or  so  people 
not  being  represented,  but  we  are  also 
talking  about  a  question  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  5,000  people  not  being  allowed 
to  vote,  at  least  their  votes  not  being 
counted  in  a  particular  race. 
Mr.  COBEY.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 

will  yield 

Mr.  LELAND.  The  gentleman  will 
not  yield  at  this  point,  because  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  truly  concerned  that  something  is 
going  wrong  in  that  State  and  in  par- 
ticular in  that  part  of  the  State.  UntU 
we  find  out  what  is  going  on  to  deter- 
mine legitimately  who  actuaUy  won 
the  election,  then  I  am  not  willing  to 
vote  to  seat  anybody,  not  Mr.  McClos- 
key or  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

At  best,  the  determination  as  to  who 
would  have  won  is  cloudy;  so  all  the 
hypothetical  circumstances  that  have 
been  rendered  here  are  not  valid. 


Mr.  COBEY.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
would  jrield.  I  see  a  double  standard  in 
play  here.  On  January  3.  the  majority 
of  this  House,  including  myself,  voted 
to  seat  a  Mr.  Stallihcs  from  Idaho. 
There  were  alleged  irregularities  in 
that  race,  a  very  close  race,  tuid  Mr. 
Hansen  was  not  seated.  Yet  on  that 
same  day.  another  candidate  that  had 
tieen  certified,  and  the  one  in  Idaho  is 
a  contested  election  under  the  Federal 
Contested  Election  Act.  why  did  not 
the  majority  party  object  to  that  seat- 
ing? 

Mr.  LELAND.  Well,  reclaiming  my 
time,  the  gentleman  must  imderstand 
that  all  of  that  is  relative  and  what  we 
are  t^^iung  about  now  is  a  blatant 
denial  of  5.000  people  the  opportunity 
to  vote  and  even  in  the  Judiciary  there 
is  something  called  new  evidence.  The 
new  evidence  states  that  in  fact  5.000 
people  for  some  reason,  well,  for  given 
reasons,  but  under  very  sciurilous  cir- 
cumstances, were  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate,  or  at  least  be 
cotmted  in  an  election,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  concerned  about. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  I  am  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  the  fact  that  1.000  black  voters 
were  denied  the  opportunity  to  be 
counted  in  an  election  in  1984.  This  is 
not  right  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  fight  because  historically  in  this 
country  where  we  have  been  denied  an 
opportunity  to  raise  our  vocies  in 
order  that  we  state  who  we  wanted  to 
represent  us.  then  we  have  been  bludg- 
eoned. We  have  been  JaUed.  We  have 
been  killed.  We  have  been  shut  out. 
We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  as  equal  American  citizens. 
We  wiU  never  ever  again  be  less  than 
vigilant  about  circumstances  like  this. 
That  is  why  we  have  come  to  spend 
this  hour  to  discuss  with  you  and  the 
American  people  the  plight  of  those 
voters,  those  5.000  voters,  by  the  way. 
who  are  not  aU  black. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  many  black  voters  there  are 
in  the  entire  district? 
BCr.  LELAND.  About  5,000. 
Mr.  WALKER.  About  5,000,  and  the 
thing  that  concerns  us  is  the  fact,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  concern  to  the 
gentleman,  too,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
is,  is  the  fact  that  those  5,000  people 
today  are  without  representation  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  understand  that  no 
5,000  black  people  have  suffered  a 
whole  lot  worse  than  by  not  being  rep- 
resented in  the  \J£.  Congress. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  cannot  imagine 
under  our  representative  sjrstem  of 
government  any  denial  that  is  worse 
than  not  being  represented. 

Mr.  LELAND.  That  is  why  I  appreci- 
ate     the      gentleman's      statements 


against  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  I 
appreciate  the  genUeman's  association 
with  the  group  of  Republicans  who 
have  come  out  vehemently  against 
apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  draft- 
ed the  letter. 

Mr.  LELAND.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about,  the  gentleman  and  me; 
but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  willing,  I  wotdd 
hope  that  he  would  come  out  as  fer- 
vently, as  vehemently,  against  any 
kind  of  denial  of  the  counting  of 
voters  in  that  county. 

Mr.  WALECER.  I  do. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Fantastic.  That  is  pre- 
cisely all  that  we  have  talked  about 
today. 

BCr.  WALKER.  I  do.  but  the  point  is. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  LEXAND.  That  is  paramount  to 
the  seating  of  anybody  in  a  contested 
race.  The  gentleman  says  "sure"  and  I 
appreciate  that. 

Then  the  gentleman  does  agree  with 
me.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure. 

tSx.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


FURTHER  BCESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
without  amendment,  a  bill  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
f oUowing  titles: 

HJl.  1093.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the 
Treaty  Between  the  Oovenunent  of  the 
t7nlted  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  Concerning  Pacific  Salmon, 
signed  at  OtUwa,  January  28. 1985;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  Blarcti  7.  1985.  until  March 
19. 1985. 


REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT'S  COM- 
MISSION ON  INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
PETITIVENESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFai/x] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  B4r.  LaPALCK  VLr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  4  years,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  claimed  that  the  United 
States  is  meeting  the  challenge  of 
international  economic  competition. 

Escalating  trade  deficits  and  loss  of 
world  market  share  in  industry  after 
industry  have  not  persuaded  this  ad- 
ministration that  we  have  a  problem. 
When  pressed  on  the  subject,  they 
usually  point  to  the  high  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  then  explain  that  even  the 
high  dollar  Ls  Just  a  reflection  of  the 
strength  of  our  economy. 

Well,  the  President's  own  Conunis- 
slon    on    Industrial    Competitiveness. 
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chaired  by  John  Toung,  president  of 
the  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  recently  re- 
leased its  final  report  on  the  state  of- 
the  international  competitiveness  of 
the  DJ3.  economy.  That  report  re- 
moves the  cover  from  the  administra- 
tion's sunny  facade. 

In  the  words  of  the  report: 

The  United  States  is  losing  tU  ability  to 
compete  In  world  markets  *  *  *.  A  close  look 
at  V&  performance  durlnc  the  past  two 
decades  reveals  a  decllnlns  ability  to  com- 
pete—a  trend  that,  if  continued.  wUl  lead  to 
a  lower  standard  of  living  and  fewer  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans. 

The  report  lays  to  rest  the  notion 
that  all  of  our  problems  in  interna- 
tional trade  can  be  blamed  on  the 
overvalued  dollar.  As  the  report  points 
out,  whUe  the  strong  dollar  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  trade  deficit, 
our  competitiveness  problem  is  much 
broader.  Our  slow  productivity 
growth,  stagnant  wages,  and  high  cap- 
ital costs  are  not  caused  by  the  strong 
dollar.  Thus  the  faU  in  the  dollar.  If  it 
occurs,  will  not  solve  the  long-term 
problem. 

The  report  explains  that  a  lower 
value  for  the  dollar  did  not  cvu%  the 
trade  deficit  in  the  1970's.  when,  de- 
spite a  15-percent  depreciation,  our 
trade  deficit  actually  increased.  More- 
over, it  is  far  from  certain  when  and 
how  much  the  dollar  will  fall,  in  view 
of  the  enormous  financial  flows  Into 
the  United  States  by  foreign  investors. 

The  point  Is  that  the  United  States 
has  a  serious  problem  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  international  economic' 
competition,  and  that  problem  goes 
beyond  the  high  doUar  to  the  essen- 
tials of  a  modem  Industrial  economy: 
affordable  capital  for  investment; 
basic  and  applied  research  and  devel- 
opment: a  trained  work  force;  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  business,  labor, 
and  Government;  a  strategic  and  long- 
term  approach  to  the  making  of  both 
corporate  and  public  policy;  an  aware- 
ness of  the  critical  importance  of 
international  trade  and  competitive- 
ness to  our  economic  weU-being. 

If  we  are  going  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem,  we  have  to  begin  by  ad- 
mitting that  it  exists,  that  it  is  very 
complex,  and  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
simple  solutions.  Progress  will  require 
cooperative  and  vigorous  efforts  by 
business,  labor,  and  Oovemment.  It 
wlU  not  be  easy,  but  as  the  Commis- 
sion report  documents,  the  conse- 
quences of  ignoring  the  problem  are 
severe.  Among  those  consequences  are: 

First,  increasing  trade  deficits.  The 
strong  dollar  has  greatly  magnified 
this  problem,  but  as  the  Commission 
rei>ort  points  out,  our  trade  deficits 
started  for  the  first  time  in  the  early 
1970's,  when  the  dollar  was  widely 
thought  to  be  undervalued. 

Second,  increasing  losses  in  world 
market  share  in  indiistry  after  indus- 
try. Even  in  high  technology,  the 
United  States  has  lost  world  market 


share  in  7  out  of  10  sectors.  In  1984. 
our  bilateral  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
in  electronics  was  about  $16  billion— 
nearly  equal  to  our  bilateral  deficit  in 
autoB.  Loss  of  American  leadership  in 
technology  markets  would  have  grave 
consequences  for  our  entire  economy, 
since  its  application  is  the  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  Improvement  of  nearly 
every  industry. 

Third,  our  manufacturing  sector  has 
experienced  declining  rates  of  return 
on  assets— rates  that  are  uncompeti- 
tive with  alternative  financial  invest- 
ments. A  strong  manufacturing  sector 
is  vital  to  our  Nation's  well-being,  and 
as  the  report  points  out,  we  can't  ra- 
tionaliie  the  poor  performance  of  our 
manufacturing  industries  by  pointing 
to  a  future  service  economy.  Both  are 
essential  to  a  competitive  national 
economy. 

Fourth.  U.S.  productivity  growth 
over  the  past  two  decades  has  been 
outstripped  by  nearly  all  our  major 
trading  partners.  Japan's  rate  of 
growth  has  been  nearly  five  times  our 
own. 

Fifth,  real  hourly  wages  in  the 
United  States  have  been  virtually  stag- 
nant for  the  past  10  years.  Since  1979. 
they  have  actually  declined.  In  other 
words,  the  growth  in  our  standard  of 
living,  which  most  Americans  take  for 
granted  as  a  national  birthright,  has 
come  to  a  halt. 

Perh^js  most  disturbing,  the 
present  recovery  is  not  bringing  an 
end  to  these  long-term  problems.  Our 
industries  continue  to  lose  world 
market  shares,  our  trade  deficit  keeps 
baUooning.  and  we  are  dependent  on 
massive  infusions  of  foreign  invest- 
ment to  finance  our  Federal  budget 
deficit  and  sustain  economic  growth. 

In  response  to  these  problems,  the 
Commission  offers  a  range  of  con- 
structive recommendations,  two  of 
which  I  believe  could  quickly  be  con- 
verted into  concrete  legislative  propos- 
als that  might  be  able  to  command  bi- 
partisan support  In  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  recommends  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  a  White 
House  adviser  on  competitiveness 
issues,  with  a  small  professional  staff 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  strikes  me  as  an  excellent 
idea  that  would  raise  international 
competitiveness  to  a  higher  priority  in 
the  making  of  national  economic 
policy. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  pro- 
poses that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce take  the  lead  in  an  Interagency 
effort  to  improve  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  market  Information 
that  potential  exporters  may  need.  It 
seem  to  me  that  this  recommendation 
could  form  the  basis  of  legislation  to 
create  a  government  data  bank  that 
would  collect,  analyze,  and  dissemi- 
nate relevant  domestic  and  interna- 
tional  data   concerning   ciirrent   and 


future  economic  trends  and  competi- 
tive opportunities. 

Beyond  these  two  proposals,  the 
Commission  makes  a  number  of  other 
constructive  recommendations.  The 
Commission's  proposal  to  create  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology  to  bring  greater  co- 
herence to  our  Federal  research  and 
development  policies  is  badly  needed. 
The  Commission  is  right  on  target  in 
Its  report  in  calling  for  Increased  em- 
phasis on  applied  civilian  research  and 
development.  As  the  Commission 
report  says: 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  deficiency  in 
America's  technological  capabUlties  has 
been  our  failure  to  devote  enough  attention 
to  manufacturing  or  "process"  technology. 
It  does  us  UtUe  good  to  design  sUte-of-the- 
art  products,  if  within  a  short  time  our  for- 
eign competitors  can  manufacture  them 
more  cheaply. 

F^irther.  the  Commission's  call  for 
streamlining  patent  laws  and  proce- 
dures, providing  greater  protection  for 
intellectual  property  rights,  and  re- 
moving antitrust  barriers  to  Joint 
RAD  efforts  by  Industry  all  strike  me 
as  worthwhile  suggestions.  The  Com- 
mission's recommendations  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  lead  an  effort 
to  unify  export  support  functions  of 
various  executive  branch  departments, 
and  that  the  Ilxport-Import  Bank 
expand  its  working  relationship  with 
commercial  and  State  export  banks 
also  make  sense. 

Finally,  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  U.S.  Emplojrment  Service  be  refo- 
cused  on  its  labor  exchange  functions, 
and  that  the  unemplosmient  Insurance 
system  be  revised  to  allow  the  use  of 
benefits  as  reemployment  and  retrain- 
ing vouchers  for  workers  certified  as 
displaced  would  be  useful  steps  to  ease 
the  adjustment  of  individuals  caught 
up  In  the  wake  of  economic  change. 

To  conclude,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  this  report,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
not  its  specific  recommendations  but 
the  urgent  message  it  is  sending  to  the 
administration,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people.  That  message  is  that 
competitiveness  matters,  that  we 
Ignore  its  importance  at  the  peril  of 
our  own  standard  of  living,  and  that 
we  have  it  within  our  means  to  reverse 
the  trends  that  threaten  to  undermine 
our  long-term  economic  security.  The 
report  sets  forth  a  challenge  that  we 
must  accept.* 
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THE  DOBflESTIC  ECONOMIC 
IMPACT  OF  THE  MX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [ISx.  Stbat- 
TOH 1  is  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
morning  press  now  suggests  that  the 
four  crucial  tSK  approval  votes  sched- 
uled for  around  March  18  are  expected 


to  become  favorable  votes,  particularly 
since  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih],  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  decided  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  MX  and  to  bring  along 
with  him  a  number  of  liberal  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  sure  it  would  be  exaggerating  if 
I  were  to  say  that  these  special  orders 
that  I  have  been  making  over  the  past 
couple  weeks  pointing  out  that  if  even 
one  of  those  vital  four  votes  were  to  be 
lost,  the  new  arms  negotiations  to  be 
opened  in  Geneva  on  March  12  would 
almost  certainly  collapse  because  the 
repudiation  of  the  MX  missile  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  would  be  a  clear  signal 
to  the  Soviet  negotiators  that  we  were 
not  really  serious  in  arms  negotiations, 
because  we  were  coming  to  this  par- 
ticular conference  table  without  any 
strong  tnmip  cards,  dealing  not  from 
strength,  but  from  weakness. 

P  1820 

But  the  real  change  in  this  proposal 
with  regard  to  the  MX  I  honestly  rec- 
ognize has  been  brought  about  not  by 
my  special  orders  but  by  the  tireless 
efforts  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Reagan,  and  his  Cab- 
inet in  meeting  with  dozens  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  of  the  other 
body  in  the  last  several  weeks.  And 
also  I  think  because  of  the  action  of 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  in  giving  his 
support  to  MX  in  the  past  few  days, 
an  action  that  also  led  to  a  public  dis- 
avowal of  the  press  criticism  that  ap- 
peared last  week  over  the  trip  to 
Geneva  of  the  sirms  control  observers 
designated  by  the  House. 

I  am  glad  indeed  that  those  observ- 
ers are  now  going  to  Geneva  and  will 
be  giving  us,  I  hope,  when  they  return 
an  indication  of  exactly  what  has  been 
going  on  with  those  negotiations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  will  in- 
clude at  the  end  of  these  remarks  five 
pages  which  set  out  the  very  beneficial 
impacts  of  MX  production  and  MX 
Jobs  in  all  of  our  50  States. 

We  have,  of  course,  recognized  ex- 
actly what  a  positive  vote  for  the  MX 
would  do  for  arms  negotiations.  But  I 
think  it  is  perhaps  not  recognized  ex- 
actly what  the  MX  vote  will  bring 
about  in  terms  of  economic  benefits. 

In  fact,  in  the  last  Congress  I  point- 
ed out  during  the  MX  debate  at  that 
time  that  those  who  were  opposing 
the  MX  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
MX  production  would  have  a  very  con- 
siderable economic  impact  in  many 
States  and  remarkably.  Including  the 
home  States  of  some  of  the  strongest 
opponents  of  the  MX.  And  that  was  at 
a  time  when  many  people  were  looking 
for  Jobs,  certainly  much  the  same  situ- 
ation as  exists  today,  as  I  have  learned 
from  the  published  reports  put  out  by 
the  Pentagon. 


For  example,  we  find  that  if  the  four 
votes  that  are  scheduled  to  be  voted 
on  some  time  after  Bforch  12  were  to 
be  lost,  the  arms  negotiations  opening 
in  Geneva  will  almost  certainly  col- 
lapse. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  the 
number  of  Jobs  available  as  a  result  of 
ICX  production  includes  still  today 
many  of  the  very  same  States  where 
the  largest  number  of  opponents  of 
BCX  are  located.  For  example,  in  the 
State  of  California  over  the  next  4 
years  the  job  increase  would  average 
some  14,473.  In  Florida,  where  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BEWiigrx]  offered  the  amendment 
to  knock  out  MX  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  succeeded  in  so  doing,  there  would 
be  over  the  4-year  period  an  increase 
of  1.250  Jobs.  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts where  other  opponents  of 
MX.  have  spoken  out  very  clearly. 
Massachusetts  would  find  over  the* 
next  4  years  an  annual  average  of 
4.942  additional  Jobs.  And  in  my  home 
State  of  New  York  where  not  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion agree  with  me  in  support  of  the 
MX.  over  that  4-year  period  we  would 
still  average  1.403  Jobs  annually 
during  the  period  from  1985  to  1988. 

Certainly  we  cannot  Ignore  those 
Jobs  and  certainly  these  statistics 
which  will  appear  in  the  tables  which 
will  follow  my  remarks,  I  believe  will 
speak  very  eloquently  for  themselves. 
I  hope  that  Members  of  the  House 
who  still  have  reservations  over  the 
Impact  of  the  MX  on  the  success  of 
the  arms  negotiations  in  Geneva  will 
at  least  consider  the  contribution  of 
an  MX  vote  on  much  needed  Jobs  in 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps  even  in 
the  home  States  of  those  opposed  to 
the  MX.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  I  will  include  these  five 
pages  of  economic  statistics  which  in- 
dicate the  economic  Impact  of  the  BfX. 
and  which  I  hope  will  convince  those 
wavering  Members  that  by  supporting 
the  MX.  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  has  agreed  to  do.  and  as 
the  President  has  suggested,  we  will 
not  only  enhance  our  negotiating  pos- 
ture in  Geneva,  but  may  also  be  able 
to  put  some  of  the  unemployed  back 
to  work. 

The  information  previously  referred 
to  follows: 

Thx  Oomsnc  Ecohomic  Impact  op  the  MX 

TABLE  15— ESmiATES  OF  ANNUAL  DIRECT  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  PEACEKEEPER  INDUSTRY  BY  STATE  FOR  1984-88 
(NUMBER  OF  10BS)> 
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The  table  shows  that  an  annual  avenge 
direct  employment  of  32,132  Jobs  is  generat- 
ed and  spread  throughout  the  Nation.  Cali- 
fornia is  the  largest  beneficiary  of  Peace- 
keeper employment,  followed  by  BCassachu- 
aetts.  Utah,  Colorado.  New  York.  Florida, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

E.  Skilled  labor  reqviremenU 

An  estimate  of  the  nationwide  demand  for 
skilled  manpower,  due  to  the  planned  PIMS 
program,  is  useful  because  It  facilitates  the 
decisions  of  policy  makers  In  production  and 
employment  planning.  Based  on  the  Occu- 
pation-by-Industry  Model  segment  of  the 
DEIMS,  we  identified  categories  of  skill 
that  will  be  in  great  demand  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Peacekeeper  missiles  over  the 
1984-88  period.  Approximately  163  labor 
sldlls  related  to  Peacekeeper  missile  produc- 
tion were  identified.  The  forecasts  of  the 
demand  for  13  major  occupational  catego- 
ries are  provided  in  Table  16.  A  detailed 
reading  of  the  distribution  of  demand  for 
163  skill  categories  reveals  that  the  greatest 
demand  for  hlgb-akiU  labor  occurs  in  indi- 
vidual skill  categories,  such  as  engineers 
(particularly  aero-astronautic.  electrical, 
and  mechanical),  engineering  and  science 
technicians,  scientists,  and  computer  q>e- 
dalists. 

F.  strategic  material  revuiremen.  * 

Based  on  the  CriUcal  Material  Rtquire- 
ments  Model  segment  of  the  DEDCS.  we 
identified  key  strategic  materials  required 
for  the  production  of  the  Peacekeeper.  A 
first-order  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  these 
materials  required  for  the  production  of-223 
Peacekeepers  is  provided  in  Table  17. 

TABLE  16.-PEACEKEEPER-RE1ATED  PROOUCTWN  EMPLOY- 
MENT BY  MAKIR  OCCUPATWNAL  CATEBMES  >-1984- 
88  ANNUAL  AVERAGE 
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TABLE  1S.-PEMXKEEPBMIEUTE0  PNOOUCTION  EM>10Y- 
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VI.  SUmiAaT  AMD  OOlfCLUUOm 

The  planned  develoiMnent.  procurement, 
and  deployment  of  Peacekeeper  In  Minute- 
man  sUoa  calls  for  a  total  appropriation  of 
«1S.6  bOIlon  over  the  FT  1983-90  period. 
Durinc  the  19S4-«8  period,  over  912.1  bOllon 
will  be  spent  on  the  Peacekeeper  procram. 
It  can  be  expected  to  have  significant  eco- 
nomic Impacts  throughout  the  nation.  In- 
dustrial output  and  employment  will  crow 
considerably  In  aeroqwoe-related  industries. 
Industrial  output  (sales)  of  about  $33  billion 
will  restilt  from  the  procram  over  the  5-year 
period.  The  program-related  output  can  be 
expected  to  create  an  annual  averace  in- 
crease of  47.650  Jobs  over  the  1984-M 
period,  with  a  peak-year  (1990)  employment 
of  90.180  Jobs.  When  the  induced-consump- 
tion effects  due  to  the  economic  stimulus 
provided  by  missile  production  activity  are 
taken  into  consideratlim.  a  total  annual  av- 
erage of  96.300  Jobs  will  be  created. 

The  most  ratrid  Increase  in  output  and  em- 
ployment will  be  posted  by  serospace  indus- 
tries, such  ss  complete  guided  missiles,  air- 
craft, ordnance,  electnmlc  components  and 
scientific  instruments,  and  communications 
equipment. 

The  gains  in  output  and  employment  will 
also  be  shared  by  service  industries,  such  as 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  real  estate,  and 
business  and  professional  services. 

States  that  have  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  these  industries  within  their  bound- 
aries will  benefit  most  from  the  increases  in 
sales  and  employment.  The  eight  states  of 
California.  Colorado.  Delaware.  Florida. 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania.  Utah,  and 
Washington  have  already  been  identified  as 
having  the  largest  proportion  of  prime  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors. 

Close  to  38  sUtes  will  benefit  directly 
from  the  production  requirements  for  the 
Peacekeeper  missiles,  while  all  states  will 
benefit  as  a  result  of  the  increased  economic 
activity. 

A  wide  range  of  organisations— industries 
and  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments- 
can  use  the  industry  output,  employment. 
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skilled  lab(M'.  and  strategic  material  demand 
estimates  presented  in  this  report.  The  pro- 
jections, though  preliminary,  provide  a 
framework  for  developing  corporate  invest- 
ment strategy  for  plant  and  equipment  and 
for  planning  purposes.  These  estimates  also 
can  become  a  basis  for  employment  analy- 
ses, defense  material  requirements,  capital 
availability,  housing  needs,  etc. 

The  study  provides  preliminary  estimates 
of  impacts  resulting  from  the  PIM8  pro- 
gram on  National  and  regional  levels  of 
output,  employment,  and  occupational 
skills.  Detailed  analysis  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical mat«»rials,  labor  requirements,  and  cap- 
ital availability— nationally  and  regkmally— 
should  be  undertaken  to  fully  underrtand 
the  adequacy  of  the  defense  Industrial  base 
to  satisfy  national  security  '<*^»~4« 

Further,  continuing  audysls.  — r«^«"r  re- 
gional and  site-specific  economic  impact 
analysis,  is  wssrntlsl.  particularly  for  Peace- 
keeper silo  modification  activity,  inasmuch 
as  the  employment  impacts  are  "localiaed." 
Such  a  study  wHl  be  useful  from  the  point 
of  view  of  proper  efionntnlf  development  and 
litigation  planning  during  growth,  as  well  as 
beyond  the  development  phase  of  the 
project.  The  data  on  regional  employment 
and  production  effects  of  the  Peacekeeper 
program  are  currently  being  gathered  for 
further  analysis. 

•  Mr.  IiAOOMARSINO.  Ux.  SpeiUcer, 
I'd  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SraATTOH]  for  caUins 
this  special  order. 

Ab  all  of  you  know,  discussions  will 
begin  next  week  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
topic  of  nuclear  arms  controL  I  can 
think  of  no  worse  way  to  hamper  our 
negotiators  at  Oeneva  than  for  this 
body  to  unilaterally  throw  in  one  of 
the  high  cards  we  now  hold— the  MX 
missile. 

The  test  program  for  the  MX  is  cur- 
rently underway  at  Vandenberg  AFB. 
and  has  gone  exceptionally  welL  In 
fact,  very  soon,  a  test  vehicle  will  be 
launched  from  one  of  the  newly  refur- 
bished silos.  There  is  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  those  familiar  with  the 
program  that  the  BCX  represents  an 
imiwrtant  part  of  our  future  strategic 
deterrent.  Our  strategic  missiles  now 
deployed  are  aging  and,  in  some  cases, 
decrepit  to  the  point  of  being  hasard- 
ous.  The  MX  represents  a  needed  up- 
dating in  technology,  reliability,  and 
safety. 

To  maintain  this  program  on  an 
even  keel,  we  need  to  keep  the  produc- 
tion line  intact.  Any  precipitous  action 
by  this  body  could  only  be  interpreted 
one  way  by  the  Soviets.  Why  should 
they  agree  to  any  reductions  on  their 
side  if  we  unilaterally  stop  production 
on  our  side? 

During  the  Carter  administration,  I 
asked,  in  August  1979.  members  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  what 
concessions  they  would  make  in  ex- 
change for  our  previous  cancellation 
of  the  B-1  bomber,  deferral  of  the 
MX.  vetoing  of  a  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier, and  so  forth.  They  told  me,  "We 
don't  believe  in  unilateral  disarma- 
ment." 


I  submit  that  this  body  would  be 
foolish  to  the  point  of  irresponsibility 
if  we  unilaterally  disarmed  our  own 
negotiators.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  dajrs  for  an  opportunity  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material  on  the  subject  on 
which  I  have  Just  addressed  the  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KnoB).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SEATING  OF  RICHARD  D. 
McINTYRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Stsaito]  is 
recogntaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
sadly  today  to  talk  about  the  subject 
which  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  our 
time  over  the  last  2  months,  and  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  election  in  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  Congressional  District, 
whether  or  not  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre. 

I  rise  with  a  good  deal  of  concern  be- 
cause I  have  heard  some  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  this  House  today 
add  a  new  dimension  to  the  discussion. 
They  have  said  that  this  is  a  racial 
issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  regret- 
table, because  nobody  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  has  ever  suggested  that  this  is 
a  racial  issue.  Nobody.  Not  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  not  the  election  clerics, 
not  the  voters,  not  Mr.  McCloskey. 
who  lost  the  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  shame  for  us  to 
Indulge  in  this  kind  of  smokescreen 
when  the  fact  is  that  we  have  an  issue 
of  fairness  confronting  us. 

The  facts  are  these:  On  election  day 
in  1984  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  an  election 
by  39  votes.  At  one  point  before  he 
was  certified  and  duly  counted,  it  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
that  one  precinct  had  been  counted 
twice. 

a  1830 

At  that  point  some  member  of  the 
press  alleged  that  Mr.  McCloskey  had 
won  by  72  votes.  When  that  error  was 
rectified  and  the  precinct  was  not 
counted  twice.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  de- 
clared the  winner  and  certified  the 
winner  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Mr. 
Simcox.  by  39  votes. 

Mr.  McCloskey  has  never  contested 
this  election.  Contrary  to  the  allega- 
tions we  have  heard  on  this  floor  that 
this  is  a  contested  election,  it  is  not  a 
contested  election.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has 
the  certificate  from  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. 

With  regard  to  the  recount  which 
was  conducted  after  the  election  was 


so  close,  of  the  some  5.000  votes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  were  thrown  out.  94 
percent  of  those  votes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
were  thrown  out  by  Democratically 
controlled  election  commissions,  most 
of  them  in  Vanderburgh  County. 
Ninety-four  percent  of  the  votes  that 
were  ruled  ineligible  were  ruled  ineligi- 
ble by  Democratically  controlled  elec- 
tion commissions.  Those  commissions 
were  appointed  not  by  the  secretary  of 
state:  they  were  appointed  by  the  cir- 
cuit court. 

Ux.  Speaker,  in  1974  a  group  of 
young,  eager,  idealistic  State  repre- 
sentatives came  to  Congress.  They 
were  elected  in  1974;  they  came  in  Jan- 
uary 1976.  They  are  caUed  the  Water- 
gate babies.  And  there  are  a  good 
many  of  them  still  in  Congress. 

They  were  famous  across  the  coun- 
try because  they  brought  up  the  issue 
of  fair  play.  They  were  going  to  clear 
away  the  cobwebs,  they  were  going  to 
come  to  a  new  era,  and  they  were 
going  to  do  it  because  they  did  not 
think  things  were  fair.  Where  are  they 
on  this  issue  of  seating  Rick  Mclntyre? 
I  do  not  see  them  coming  forth.  They 
should  come  forth. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  has  a  certificate  from 
the  State  of  Indiana;  his  opponent  has 
never  contested  that.  In  fact,  no  elec- 
tion official  has  ever  declared  Mr. 
McCloskey  the  winner. 

With  respect  to  the  Watergate 
babies  of  1974  who  came  to  this  House 
to  bring  fairness,  to  bring  honesty  and 
decency,  where  are  they?  Perhaps.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  stay  here  too  long, 
some  funny  things  happen  to  us.  It 
was  gratifying  to  me  to  see  over  the 
last  several  days  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  has  marshaled 
its  troops  and  sent  them  here  to  the 
floor  to  discuss  this  issue.  It  was  grati- 
fying, not  because  of  the  words  that 
were  spoken,  because  I  believe  there 
are  some  misconceptions.  BIr.  Speaker, 
but  gratifying  because  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  we  have  twisted  somebody's 
tail  and  they  are  ashamed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  look  up  here  above 
me  I  see  by  the  eagle  the  phrase  "E 
pluribus  unum"  which,  as  a  former 
classical  teacher,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  wiU  understand,  but  I  wiU 
take  the  liberty  of  translating  for  the 
House.  "Out  of  many,  one."  That  is 
the  principle  under  which  this  country 
operates.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Out  of  many. 

one." 

In  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  "Out  of  550.000. 
none." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  violation  of 
the  principles  under  which  this  coim- 
try  chooses  to  govern  itself.  E  pluribus 
nothing  In  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 


BCr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  privUege  yes- 
terday of  meeting  with  Secretary  of 
State  Simcox.  Mr.  Simcox  wrote  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  offered  to  testify  before  them  on 


the  matter  of  the  Mclntjrre  case  be- 
cause he  was  sure  that  if  he  did  so 
they  would  be  persuaded  that  the  situ- 
ation is  not  a  question,  it  is  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre  won. 

The  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee has  not  reqionded  to  his  request, 
Mr.  Speaker.  And  normally,  as  Con- 
gressmen, we  react  courteously  to 
these  kinds  of  requests.  Perluuw  they 
lost  the  letter. 

Mr.  Simcox,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  volun- 
teered to  appear  before  the  House 
Democratic  Caucus.  And  the  reason  he 
has  volimteered  to  do  that  is  he  is  con- 
vinced if  he  has  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  bizarre  handling  of  this  case 
on  the  floor  of  this  body,  failing  to 
seat  a  Member  who  has  a  certificate 
from  that  State,  he  is  convinced  that 
the  Democratic  Caucus,  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable body,  will  understand  and  will 
back  away  from  a  savage  exercise  of 
brute,  raw  political  power. 

We  heard  a  comment  on  this  floor 
this  afternoon.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
disenfranchising  of  5,000  votes  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  in  the  re- 
count, which  recount  resulted  in  a 
bigger  win  for  Mr.  Mclntyre.  that  this 
was  a  blatant  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  House  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  to  conduct  elections 
in  the  50  States  and  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  to  review  the  procedures  by 
which  elections  ore  conducted  in  the 
50  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  is 
saying.  "We  want  to  federslize  all  the 
States." 

I  do  not  want  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  that.  I  am 
sure  nobody  wants  that.  But  that  is 
what  is  hi4>pening.  I  find  it  astonish- 
ing and  very  sad  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  this  body  to  be  involved  In 
this  process  when  there  \b  no  fair  way. 
no  reason  whatsoever,  that  this  man 
should  not  be  seated.  If  this  House 
wants  to  review  the  election,  wants  to 
make  sure  there  was  no  hanky-panky, 
wants  to  make  sure  there  was  nothing 
funny  in  River  City,  as  one  of  my  col- 
leagues put  It,  this  House  has  the  obli- 
gation to  seat  the  man  certified  by 
that  State  pending  the  outcome  of 
whatever  investigations  they  wish  to 
make. 

BCr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  number  of 
recent  editorials  on  this  race  and  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you  from  March 
7,  1986.  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  an  editorial  by  Nick  Thim- 
mesch. 

Washhigtoh.- The  Democratic  House  ma- 
jority has  shortchanged  the  Republicans  by 
one  congressman  this  session,  and  the  OOP 
is  howling  mad.  This  hot  dispute  is  over 
whether  one  Rick  Mclntyre.  a  Republican, 
won  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional  District 
seat,  and  should  be  working  this  very 
minute  for  the  good  citizens  of  that  district 

Nearly  everyone  who's  studied  the  facts 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Mclntyre, 
being  twice  certified  as  winner  by  the  Indi- 
ana secretary  of  state,  should  be  seated.  The 
Democrats  have  a  slim  constitutional  argu- 


ment to  make,  but  that's  alL  There  are  no 
charges  of  fraud.  Indeed,  the  thousands  of 
disqualified  balloU  invtdved  were  ruled  on. 
in  90  percent  of  the  cases,  by  Indiana  Demo- 
crats. 

Still,  the  Democratic  leadership  of  Speak- 
er "Tip"  O'Neill.  Majority  Leader  Jim 
Wright,  and  that  most  partisan  of  aU  fel- 
lows. Tony  Coelho.  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congrasioosl  Campaign  Committee, 
wont  budge.  They  want  a  task  force  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee— and 
that's  mosUy  Democrats— to  investigate  the 
election  returns  one  more  time. 

Frustrated  by  the  pigbeadedneas  of  the 
Democrats,  who  got  58  percent  of  their  con- 
gressional seats  last  fall  with  only  S0.3  per- 
cent of  the  vote  (gerrymandering  and  in- 
cumbency are  the  reasons),  the  OOP  leader- 
ship tried  a  clever  ploy  last  week  to  right 
this  wrong. 

House  Minority  Leader  Bob  BCichel  waited 
until  about  one-quarter  of  the  House  had 
left  the  chamber  to  call  a  quick  vote  on  seat- 
ing Mclntyre.  Naturally,  all  his  Republican 
troops  were  in  place,  and  the  vote  was 
whisker  close— the  Democrats  winning  169- 
167.  Mkdiel  must  have  muttered.  "Damn." 

Congress  must  have  more  important  busi- 
ness than  the  Mclntyre  case,  but  it  has 
become  so  exasperating  to  House  Republi- 
cans that  it  occupies  their  every  thought 

Here's  the  story  in  a  nutsheU.  Mclntyre 
was  certified  as  the  winner  after  the  elec- 
tion, but  Democrats  demanded  a  full  re- 
count in  the  district 

D  1840 

The  Dem(XTats  demanded  a  fuU  re- 
coimt  in  the  district— I  repeat  that 
sentence.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  recount  put  Mclntyre  ahead  by  only 
34  votes,  so  the  Indiana  secretary  of  state,  a 
Republican,  thought  it  was  fair  to  conduct  a 
second  recount.  That  one  put  Mclntjrre 
ahead  by  418  votes. 

The  certified  resulta  went  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, but  the  Democrats  refused  to  seat 
Mclntyre  though,  on  the  same  day.  the 
House  voted  to  seat  another  certified 
winner.  Idaho  Democrat  Richard  Stallings. 
despite  the  reaUty  that  his  elecUon  is  being 
contested  by  Republican  Oeorge  Hansen. 

In  81  other  disputed  elections  over  the 
House  allowed  the  cert.ifled  winner  to  serve 
while  the  argtunent  was  being  settled.  The 
Mclntyre  case  is  the  first  where  this  didnt 
happen,  so  we  have  a  shady  precedent. 

NaturaUy.  the  DonocraU  dont  see  it  that 
way.  They  want  the  election  re-investigated, 
and  cite  the  House's  constituticmal  right  to 
"be  the  Judge  of  ElecUons.  Returns  and 
Qualifications  of  its  Members." 

Therefore,  the  Democratic  majority  has 
designated  Congressmsn  Leon  Panetta.  a 
Democrat  from  California,  a  nominally  rea- 
sonable gent  to  head  a  task  force  to  sniff 
aroimd  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, particularly  in  certain  Evansvllle  pre- 
cincts, to  determine  the  Lord's  will.  At  first, 
the  Democrats  claimed  it  would  tiike  45 
working  days  to  make  such  a  determination, 
but  Panetta  indicates  he  wiU  have  the 
matter  resolved  by  April  Fool's  Day. 

The  overwhelming  bulk  of  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  Mclntyre  case  hss  come  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Republicans.  Among 
those  crying.  "Seat  him"  are  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Atlanta  OMistitution.  and  the 
Charleston.  West  Virginia  Oazette,  none  of 
which  is  known  for  any  special  love  of  Re- 
publicans. 
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Mclntyre  even  went  so  far  •>  to  sue  the 
House  for  his  right  to  be  seated,  claiming 
that  the  House  deprived  him  of  his  constitu- 
tional righto.  VS.  District  Judge  June  L. 
Oreen  ruled  that  the  case  Is  really  a  politi- 
cal question  and  the  courts  shouldn't  get  in- 
volved. So  ICcIntyre  has  gone  to  the  appel- 
late court  with  his  suit  Who  knows,  the 
way  the  House  Is  dallying,  this  one  might 
wind  up  with  the  VS.  Supreme  Court 
making  the  final  ruling. 

Are  the  House  Democrats.  O'Neill  and 
Company,  so  whipped  and  disorganised  by 
President  Reagan's  high  popularity  and  the 
conservative  mood  of  the  nation  that  they 
have  become  protective  to  the  point  of  be- 
coming petty? 

The  wiser  Democratic  heads  in  the  Con- 
gress should  go  to  Tip  and  say.  Hey.  let  this 
Republican  In.  he  Isn't  going  to  make  any 
difference.  The  Mclntyre  case  sure  makes 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  look  like 
bush-leaguers.  Maybe  that's  what's  wrong 
with  the  Democratic  Party  today,  or  at 
least,  the  national  Democratic  Party. 

That  concludes  the  article  by  Mr. 
Thlmmesch,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  perhaps 
I  would  say  that  there  is  another 
Latin  phrase,  which  I  might  have  to 
translate.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi." 

Now  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
not  Latin  teachers,  that  means,  "thus 
goes  the  glory  of  the  world."  Or  per- 
haps, we  hope,  "Sic  semper  tyrannus." 
"Thus  ever  to  tyrants." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  this 
Congress,  not  having  been  here  very 
long,  to  be  Involved  In  constitutional 
precedents  should  be  an  honor.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  constitutional  precedent 
that  has  been  set  In  this  particular 
case  Is  a  dishonor. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  never 
before,  in  the  200  years  of  this  coun- 
try, of  this  Constitution,  has  a 
Member  who  has  received  the  only 
certification  from  his  State  not  been 
seated.  I  repeat:  Never,  never  before  in 
the  200  years  in  this  country's  history 
has  a  Member  who  has  been  duly  cer- 
tified by  the  secretary  of  state,  receiv- 
ing the  only  certification  in  that  State 
for  that  election  not  been  seated  in 
this  body. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  who  have 
voted  not  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntsrre  to  ex- 
amine their  consciences  on  this  issue.  I 
mean  that  very  sincerely. 

I  used  to  teach  U.S.  Government.  I 
was  taught  to  respect  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  taught  my  students  to  re- 
spect the  Constitution.  I  know  one 
thing;  the  Constitution  Is  a  lot  more 
important  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampriilre  or  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  whole 
lot  more  Important. 

Because  of  that  Constitution,  we  are 
here.  I  have  never  read  or  seen  or  wit- 
nessed more  arrogance  than  I  have 
seen  on  the  floor  of  this  body  toward 


the  very  document  that  we  are  sworn 
to  uphold.  There  is  no  reason  whatso- 
ever to  have  the  allegations  and 
charges  that  have  been  brought  forth 
in  this  body,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  alluded  to  the  racial  charges 
that  have  been  brought  here. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  to  his  credit,  has  not 
brought  those  charges.  I  would  call 
upon  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  bring  these  charges, 
these  ugly  charges  into  this  matter,  I 
would  ask  them  and  call  upon  them  to 
renounce  those  charges,  because  I  do 
not  believe  those  Individuals  were  in 
Indiana;  I  do  not  believe  those  individ- 
uals were  Involved  in  the  recount  or 
were  involved  in  this  election. 

"There  have  been  no  charges,  except 
on  the  floor  of  this  body,  from  anyone; 
not  from  the  secretary  of  state,  not 
from  Mr.  Mclntjov.  not  from  Mr. 
McCloskey,  not  from  the  recount  offi- 
cials; no  one  other  than  rhetoric  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  no  one  has 
said  anything  about  racial  implications 
in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

Arrogance  is  the  issue  here.  Arro- 
gance because  of  a  lack  of  respect  for 
the  document  that  we  are  sworn  to 
uphold.  No  one  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  I  do  not  believe  anybody  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  has  questioned 
the  right  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  investigate  this  election. 
I  do  not  question  it.  I  know  the  other 
gentlemen  who  have  arisen  before  me 
to  talk  about  this  issue,  we  do  not 
question  it. 

We  do  not  question  your  right  to  in- 
vestigate this  election  for  the  same 
reason  we  do  not  question  the  right  of 
any  election  to  be  questioned  by  this 
body. 

What  we  do  object  to  is  not  seating 
the  Member  who  was  certified.  Why  is 
it.  if  fairness  is  the  question  here,  why 
is  it  that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, that  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  House  had  never 
once  ever  spoken  or  asked  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Indiana  to  come  forth 
and  testify  before  them?  It  has  not 
t>een  done.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge that  has  not  been  done,  and  I 
think  yesterday  I  sat  in  on  a  meeting, 
an  open  meeting  with  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Indiana  in  which  he  gave  the 
facts,  Mi.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  saw  a  Democrat  Member  there. 
There  may  well  have  been  one.  but  if 
he  or  she  was  there,  they  were  not 
identified. 

I  wonder  why  you  are  hiding  from 
the  facts.  The  secretary  of  state  of  In- 
diana said  he  would  be  very  pleased,  at 
any  time,  any  place.  Just  give  him  a  24- 
hour  notice  and  he  wiU  be  here  to 
speak  to  you. 

I  issue  that  challenge  to  my  col- 
leagues: Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  truth; 
do  not  be  afraid;  do  not  be  afraid  to 
vote  your  conscience;  we  all  have  to  do 
that  once  in  a  while— we  should  do  it 
all  the  time,  but  we  ought  to  do  it  once 


in  a  while— vote  your  conscience;  do 
not  be  afraid  of  the  truth;  sit  In,  sit  in 
on  these  meetings,  find  out  what  is 
going  on,  because  you  do  not  have  the 
facts— we  do  not  claim  to  have  all  of 
the  facts,  we  do  not  claim  to  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  truth  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  in  this  particular  case, 
we  are  right. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  comments. 

I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania.       

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  Latin  lessons  here  this 
evening. 

I  am  reminded  of  my  old  Latin  class 
where  we  had  the  phrase:  "Venl,  vldl, 
vid."  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 
That  is  what  I  hope  we  are  going  to  do 
on  this  issue. 

But  we  have  to  Itlnd  of  move  our 
way  through  the  fog  of  confusion  that 
tends  to  get  thrown  up  on  this  House 
floor  with  regard  to  this  House. 

D  1850 

E^rery  time  Members  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  come  to  the  floor.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  what  the  real  effort  is 
here  is  to  try  to  add  Just  one  more 
note  of  confusion  to  the  case,  rather 
than  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
So  tonight  we  were  treated  to  a  dis- 
course on  the  dlsenfranchisement  of 
5.000  voters,  and  I  think  It  is  impor- 
tant to  establish  the  basic  facts  and  to 
talk  in  real  terms  here. 

We  are  not  In  any  way  advocating 
the  dlsenfranchisement  of  5,000 
voters.  In  fact,  everyone  on  our  side 
believes  that  what  we  ought  to  do  In 
that  race  is  count  all  the  ballots,  all 
5,000  that  were  thrown  out  in  the  re- 
count. We  do  not  mind.  Go  ahead  and 
count  them  all.  Count  every  one  of 
them.  And  that  would  be  fine.  Just 
take.  then,  the  original  certification, 
where  all  of  the  ballots  were  counted, 
and,  based  upon  that,  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre in  this  body.  That  is  the  way  we 
voted  in  the  initial  instance.  Go  ahead, 
then,  and  investigate,  after  you  seated 
him.  but  seat  him  in  the  body. 

If  you  want  to  go  by  the  recount 
procediires.  then  you  are  dealing  with 
the  potential  of  5,000  ballots  that  were 
thrown  out.  They  were  thrown  out  not 
by  the  Republican  secretary  of  state, 
as  was  implied  on  the  floor.  They  were 
thrown  out  by  recount  commissions 
constituted  under  district  Judges  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Now.  they  are  the  ones  who  threw 
out  the  ballots.  They  evidently  threw 
them  out  on  cause.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  seen  the  ballots.  But  go  by 
that  procedure,  if  you  want.  That  may 
not  be  the  best  procedure  because  ob- 
viously there  are  people  with  concerns 
that  certain  numbers  of  citizens  were 
unfairly  treated.  Fine.  Then  go  back 
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and  count  all  of  the  original  ballots. 
That  is  a  fine  outcome.  Either  way,  we 
have  voted  in  the  House  on  the  issue. 
We  have  voted  on  opening  day  not  to 
accept  the  election  when  all  the  bal- 
lots were  counted  and  not  seat  the 
Member  then.  And  then  later  on,  after 
the  recount  had  taken  place  and  an- 
other certification  had  taken  place, 
then  we  voted  again  and  we  said  again 
we  were  not  going  to  seat  him.  That  is 
our  problem.  AU  the  time  there  is  an 
excuse  for  not  seating,  and  then  when 
we  raise  the  question  that  indeed  we 
have  the  feeling  that  something  is 
moving  inexorably  here  toward  seat- 
ing someone  other  than  the  winner  of 
the  race,  then  we  are  given  clouds  of 
confusion  with  which  to  deaL 

Let  us  establish  here  a  little  bit  what 
the  facts  are,  because  as  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned  Just  a  moment 
ago,  the  secretary  of  state  came  to 
town  Just  to  answer  a  lot  of  these  con- 
fusing questions  that  have  arisen  in 
the  case.  Sad  to  say.  very  few  Mem- 
bers, particularly  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  go  and  ask  him  the 
questions  that  had  evidently  troubled 
them  for  some  time.  That  is  the 
reason  why  he  came  to  town.  But  very 
few  Members  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity. 

But  he  has  in  fact  answered  some  of 
the  very  questions  that  are  raised 
here.  And  I  think  it  is  important,  given 
what  we  were  told  tonight,  to  put 
some  things  into  perspective,  a  quote 
from  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana, 
with  regard  to  this  business  of  his  cer- 
tification of  the  first  time  the  election 
returns  came  in.  He  says,  and  I  quote: 

Under  Indiana  election  law.  I.C.  3126,  Sec- 
tions 4.  8  and  9,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  re- 
quired to  issue  a  certification  for  each  State 
and  Federal  office  based  upon  the  original 
and  corrected  original  returns  from  the  vari- 
ous county  clerks.  This  procedure  Is  com- 
pletely independent  of  any  recount  proceed- 
ings that  might  occur.  In  the  case  of  the  8tb 
District,  the  last  of  the  IS  original  and  cor- 
rected original  returns  was  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  December  13,  and  the 
Secretary  immediately  certified  a  winner 
based  upon  those  returns.  Recount  proceed- 
ings are  entirely  separate  frcHn  the  original 
certification  procedure  and  are  governed  by 
a  different  chapter  of  the  election  laws.  I.C. 
3127.  In  fact,  the  recotmt  statutes  clearly 
contemplate  that  the  original  certification 
would  be  made  before  the  recount  is  com- 
pleted because  I.D.  3127-lS  provides  that  a 
recount  certificate  supersedes  any  previous 
certificate. 

Now,  you  see,  the  whole  thing  has 
played  itself  out  Just  as  the  secretary 
of  state  describes  it.  Tou  had  an  elec- 
tion where  all  of  the  ballots  were 
counted,  where  all  of  the  corrected 
ballots  were  received  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  not  a  bunch  of  telephone  calls 
that  came  into  the  office  or  television 
returns,  or  whatever.  We  have  got  a 
number  of  Members  around  here  who, 
if  we  had  relied  on  the  TV  count  or 
the  coimt  that  was  given  on  the  radio. 


would  not  be  here  among  us.  It  was 
found  out  later  on  that  the  radio  and 
TV  was  wrong.  Well,  what  the  secre- 
tary of  state  has  to  get  is  the  official 
count.  After  he  got  the  full  official 
count,  he  did  as  law  required  him.  he 
immediately  certified  a  winner.  That 
winner  was  Mr.  Mclntyre.  a  winner  by 
34  votes,  after  all  of  the  ballots  had 
been  counted. 

That  was  the  certificate  that  Mr. 
Mclntjrre  brought  with  him  to  the 
floor  on  opening  day  and  expected  to 
have  verified  and  be  sworn  in. as  a 
Memlier  of  this  body— I  think  Imowlng 
full  well  that  there  was  a  chance, 
given  the  closeness  of  that  race,  that 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
was  going  to  look  into  it. 

On  opening  day.  however,  in  a  very 
unusual  procedure,  in  a  prooedtu'e  not 
ever  used  before  in  this  House,  the 
House  denied  Mr.  Mclntyre  his  oppor- 
tunity to  be  seated  at  the  same  time 
that  we  seated  a  Member  where  there 
was  a  contest  in  his  election  under  the 
Federal  Contested  Elections  Act. 

Later,  the  secretary  of  state  recerti- 
fied Mr.  Mclntyre,  after  a  recount  had 
been  done  and  after  a  new  certificate 
had  been  issued  based  on  Indiana's  law 
saying  that  the  recount  certificate  has 
to  supersede  the  original  certificate. 
That  is  what  the  seoetary  of  state  has 
done.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  also  brought 
that  certificate  to  this  body,  and  the 
other  day  when  we  had  a  vote  on  seat- 
ing Mr.  Mclntyre.  again  we  denied  him 
his  opportunity  to  have  a  seat  by  ta- 
bling the  motion  and  sending  it  to 
committee. 

Those  are  the  facts.  That  is  what 
happened.  In  one  case,  all  the  ballots 
were  counted  and  we  did  not  accept 
that.  In  another  case,  we  recounted 
the  whole  procedure  and  we  did  not 
accept  that.  In  fact,  what  we  are  doing 
is  we  will  not  accept  anjrthing  unless 
we  count  the  ballots  here.  And  that  is 
what  we  are  afraid  of.  Because  the 
process  by  which  we  are  going  to 
count  the  ballots  here  is  in  a  stacked 
committee,  with  a  task  force  constitut- 
ed under  that  stacked  committee  that 
is  2  to  1  against  the  one  side. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  I  do 
not  share  his  comment  that  the  House 
Administration  Committee  is  stacked. 
I  do  not  believe  that.  I  Just  do  not 
share  that  view.  I  believe  those  are 
tail,  honest  people  who  are  elected 
here  under  a  process  that  they  held 
dear.  What  I  do  believe  is  happening  is 
that  the— Just  let  me  take  my  time  for 
a  minute.    

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  in  any  way  reflecting  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Members  or  the  people. 
I  am  simply  talking  about  the  numeri- 
cal count.  By  count,  we  ought  to  have 
42  percent  of  the  seats  on  that  com- 
mittee. That  is  our  nimiber  here  in  the 
House.  We  do  not  have  42  percent  of 


the  seats  on  that  committee.  There- 
fore, that  is  the  reason  I  referred  to  it 
as  a  stacked  committee,  that  it  is  an 
artificially  constituted  committee 
baaed  upon  the  numbers. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  sodd- 
ing. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  share  them 
and  I  would  like  to  take  part  in  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tiave  lived  on  a  ranch 
all  my  life,  and  this  reminds  me  of  a 
couple  of  situations  that  I  have  been 
into.  I  do  not  know  if  anybody  in  this 
body  has  ever  gone  around  and  tried 
to  pick  up  a  cat  that  he  thought  was  a 
domestic  cat  and  when  he  got  it  pidced 
up  he  found  out  it  was  not.  Well,  that 
is  when  the  trouble  starts.  I  think  this 
is  the  problem  the  majority  party  has. 
They  picked  up  that  cat.  The  trouble 
is,  you  cannot  let  go  of  it  without  get- 
ting hurt,  because  as  soon  as  you  try 
to  get  rid  of  that  cat.  he  digs  in  with 
his  daws  and  you  are  in  real  trouble. 

It  also  reminds  me  of  an  occaalon  I 
have  been  involved  in.  I  shod  horses 
for  30  years.  A  mule  is  Idnd  of  hard  to 
shoe  because  they  are  smarter  than  a 
horse.  When  you  shoe  a  mule's  hind 
leg  and  you  feel  those  musdes  tighten, 
you  know  you  are  in  trouble  because 
you  can  stay  there  and  hold  the  leg  up 
and  you  will  be  aU  right,  but  you  know 
dam  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as  you 
tarn  loose  that  mule  is  going  to  ki^ 
you.  This  is  the  problem  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has,  they  cannot  turn 
loose  of  the  mule.  And  somehow  you 
would  think,  after  their  national 
symbol,  that  they  would  know  a  little 
better  than  to  ever  pick  up  that  leg  in 
the  first  place. 

I  3rield  to  the  gentleman  fran  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  editorial  from  the  Houston 
Post  of  February  28, 1985.  that  I  think 
in  a  few  words  describes  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  seat  of  Richard 
Mclntyre.  It  begins  by  saying:  "Do 
voters  count?" 

House  Republican  leader  Robert  llichd 
of  Illinois  said  Wednesday  he  wiU  try  again 
next  week  to  see  that  Richard  Ifdntyre  of 
Indiana  is  allowed  to  utr'"**  the  seat  be  ap- 
parently wtm  last  November.  We  hope  it 
works.  It  would  be  about  time. 

In  November  Republican  Mclntyre  won— 
after  correcthms  of  mistabulations— Indi- 
ana's Eighth  CiHigressional  District  seat  by 
34  votes.  A  subsequent  recount  upped  the 
margin  of  victory  to  more  than  400  votes. 
Yet  the  House  refuses  to  seat  him. 

More  precisely.  House  Democrats,  voting 
along  party  lines,  have  refused  to  seat  him. 
Thus  the  Tn<<ia"%  district  is  without  a  repre- 
sentative, and  may  remain  so  until  AprO. 
That  Is  when  a  House  task  force  (two  Demo- 
crato  and  a  Republican)  Is  supposed  to  make 
ito  report  on  the  election. 

Mclntyre  has  fUed  suit  In  a  Washington 
federal  district  court  against  House  ^teaker 
Thomas  P.  "Tip"  CNelll.  the  House  clerk, 
and  the  221  Democrats  who  voted  against 
seating  him.  It  Is  something  he  should  xuA 
have  had  to  do. 
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No  one  la  aUegtaf  fnud  in  Mclntyre's 
election.  The  recount  which  ■ubstanUally 
increaaed  hia  mandn  of  victory  wma  conduct- 
ed with  Democratic  election  Judcea  in  11  of 
the  diatrlct's  IS  countlea.  StlU  Mclntyre  la 
refuaed  hia  seat,  although  both  he  and  hia 
November  opponent  are  drawing  a  congreaa- 
man'aaalary. 

The  recount  hadn't  been  completed  when 
the  Houae  convened  in  January,  and  both 
Mclntyre  and  the  opponent,  one-term 
Democratic  incumbent  Frank  McCloakey, 
ahowed  up  to  be  awom  in.  Even  though 
Mclntyre  waa  certified  aa  winner  by  the  In- 
diana aecretary  of  atate.  the  recount  atatua 
might,  barely,  have  been  reaaonable 
grounda  for  not  aeatlng  him.  But  the  re- 
count only  added  to  the  Republican'a  win- 
ning margin.  There  ia  no  excuae  now. 

The  Conatitutlon  aaya  each  houae  "ahall 
be  the  Judge  of  the  electtona.  retuma  and 
quallficatlona"  of  Ita  membera.  It  doean't 
aay  the  Houae  can  diaenfranchiae  the  people 
of  a  diatrtct  becauae  the  election  waa  doae, 
or  that  the  majority  can  uae  a  tight  election 
to  increaae  ita  atrength  no  matter,  what  the 
voters'  preference. 

Half  a  million  people  in  Indiana  have  no 
Houae  repreaentation  while  laauea  aa  impor- 
tant to  them  aa  farm  policy  and  Income  tax 
reform  are  debated.  Mclntyre'a  election  cer- 
tificate ahould  be  enough  to  aeat  him  now. 
The  Houae,  if  It  really  haa  grounds  to  do  ao. 
can  inveatlgate  the  election  at  ita  leiaure. 

D  1900 

I  would  like  to  say  that  that  Is  what 
we  are  asking  Is  that  the  House  seat 
Mr.  Mclntyre  now.  If  a  court  or  the 
House  should  find  that  that  election 
was  falsely  reported,  as  Mclntyre  is 
the  winner,  then  action  could  be  taken 
at  that  time  to  deny  him  a  seat  in  th» 
House  and  seat  the  wliming  candidate. 

There  has  been  no  allegation  of 
fraud  as  this  editorial  states.  That 
being  the  case,  the  House  Is  embarking 
upon  an  extremely  dangerous  prece- 
dent to  say  that  it  will  Judge  this  elec- 
tion as  to  whether  Mr.  Mclntyre 
should  be  seated.  Because  recounts, 
dose  elections,  are  not  all  that  rare  in 
this  country.  There  are  a  number  of 
them  that  occur  in  my  State  from 
time  to  time.  I  would  say  every  other 
year  there  is  a  very  close  election  for 
the  legislature  or  the  Congress  or 
statewide  office.  If  we  establish  this 
precedent,  in  what  cases  will  the 
House  refuse  to  take  Jurisdiction:  in 
what  cases  will  they  take  Jurisdiction? 
Will  every  close  election,  will  every 
election  in  which  there  is  a  recount 
had.  will  that  be  up  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Judge  and  in  the 
meantime,  deny  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict a  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  precedent  because  it  can  be 
used  today  by  one  political  party  out 
of,  I  think,  a  mistaken  view  of  the  law 
and  the  situation  as  existed  on  elec- 
tion day  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana. 

BdUstaken  though  that  may  be,  it  can 
be  used  for  partisan  purposes  by  any 
political  party,  any  time  in  the  future. 
Two  years  hence:  4  years  hence:  20 
years  hence.  When  you  have  a  close 


election,  have  a  recount,  you  can  start 
arguing  about  it  without  any  bads  in 
fact  being  established  before  a  court 
of  law  or  being  established  before  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  and 
many  other  reasons,  Mr.  Mclntyre 
should  be  given  the  seat  that  he  has 
won  from  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

BCr.  Speaker,  before  closing,  I  would 
like  Just  to  summarize,  to  point  out 
that  this  body  has  engaged  on  a  most 
dangerous  course.  A  course  which  it 
can  rectify  and  change  any  day  it 
wants.  Seat  this  man  who  has  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  State  of  Indiana,  who 
has  complied  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Indiana:  seat  this  man  who 
was  elected  and  whose  opponent  has 
never  contested  his  election.  His  oppo- 
nent has  never  contested  his  election. 

We  are  saying  here  that  we  have  the 
right  to  rule  on  the  election  practices 
of  the  several  States. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  that  point.  I  think  that  is  an  ex- 
cellent point  about  who  is  challenging 
this  election.  The  gentleman  correctly 
said  it  Is  not  BCr.  McCloskey  who  chal- 
lenged the  election,  believe  it  or  not.  It 
is  not  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana, 
the  people  there,  who  have  challenged 
the  election.  It  is  not  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  chal- 
lenged the  election:  it  Is  not  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Indiana  who  Is  chaleng- 
ing  this  election:  it  is  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  were  not  there; 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election 
whatsoever  in  terms  of  coimting  the 
ballots  that  night. 

I  think  what  it  really  boils  down  to. 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  make  one  more  point,  that  is. 
why  bother  to  vote?  Why  bother  to 
vote?  What  do  we  tell  the  young  men 
and  women  in  this  country.  All  of  us 
as  political  leaders  like  to  say  get  out 
and  vote;  get  the  vote  out.  We  concen- 
trate on  this  day  in  and  day  out.  Why? 
Why  bother  to  vote? 

The  circumstances  are  that  the  sec- 
retary of  state  certifies  an  election. 
What  are  you  telling  these  people? 
Tou  are  telling  these  people  that  it 
does  not  matter  whether  you  are  certi- 
fied or  not;  it  does  not  matter  whether 
you  win  or  lose.  It  does  not  matter.  It 
is  In  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  can  arbitrarily  seat  you 
or  not  seat  you.  They  have  the  power 
to  do  that  as  we  weU  know,  by  the 
Constitution.  A  very  good  provision  in 
the  Constitution. 

As  I  said  before,  never  liefore  have 
we  refused  to  seat  an  individual  who 
was  certified.  I  think  it  is  a  good  point: 
Why  twther  to  vote  if  we  cannot  even 


count  the  ballots.  What  are  we  telling 
people?  We  cannot  count  the  ballots.  I 
was  Uught  to  believe  that  if  you  win 
or  lose  by  one  vote  or  win  or  lose  by  a 
million  votes,  you  count  whatever  the 
results  are;  they  are  the  results.  For 
that  reason,  I  think  we  really  ought  to 
examine  otir  consciences  here  and 
really  take  a  good,  hard  look. 

It  really  bothers  when  we  see  who  is 
challenging  this  election  because  what 
has  happened  here,  and  anybody  who 
is  listening  to  this  debate  and  has  read 
all  the  editorials,  and  there  are  edito- 
rials from  all  over  the  country  that 
have  been  read  into  this  Rbcoro.  What 
is  the  sad  thing  about  this  is  that  it 
has  degenerated  into  a  political  argu- 
ment in  terms  of  whether  it  was  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat  who  was  elect- 
ed. 

That  part  of  it  is  all  right;  there  is  a 
time  and  place  for  that.  There  is  a 
place  for  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that 
can  be  dealt  with  in  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee;  properly  so.  All 
of  those  argtmients  are  valid,  and  we 
can  call  them  political  and  the  cjmics 
can  say  it  is  politics  if  they  want.  But 
this  body  should  not  be  politics;  this 
body  should  be  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provided  that  a  certified 
Member  be  seated,  uid  that  Member 
in  this  case  is  Rick  Mclntjrre. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Hampshire  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  beseech.  I 
would  implore  the  leadership  of  this 
body  to  back  off;  you  are  doing  some- 
thing that  is  astonishingly  unfair. 
probably  illegal,  and  certainly  wrong. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

BCr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NATIONAL  COPPER  POLICY 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [liir.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  will 
serve  to  establish  a  national  copper 
policy. 

America's  copper  industry  is  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  If  we  do  nothing  in  the 
99th  Congress  to  aid  this  vital  indus- 
try, there  is  the  very  real  danger  that 
it  will  collapse. 


Major  segments  of  the  copper  indus- 
try are  already  standing  idle.  Sixteen 
of  the  twenty-eight  major  U.S.  copper 
mines  are  shut  down.  Many  may  never 
reopen.  Copper  production  lavt  year 
bottomed  out  at  1.05  million  metric 
tons.  25  percent  below  the  1976-78 
period.  Five  years  ago  we  produced 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
copper,  today  we  produce  less  than 
one-sixth. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
already  lost  their  Jobs.  Employment  in 
the  "lining  and  smelting  portion  of 
the  industry  has  dropped  from  44.000 
workers  in  1979  to  Just  23,000  last 
month.  Whole  communities  are  being 
destroyed  by  layoffs  and  shutdowns. 

And  aU  this  is  happening  to  a  vital 
industry.  Every  year,  Americans  use 
nearly  2  million  metric  tons  of  copper 
including  nearly  600,000  tons  for  build- 
ing and  construction;  nearly  550.000 
tons  for  wfring  and  electrical  prodiicts; 
380.000  tons  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment; and  200,000  tons  for  use  in  our 
cars  and  transportation  needs. 

Copper  has  been  indentif  led  by  Con- 
gress as  a  strategic  and  critical  materi- 
al. Under  the  terms  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act 
of  1979,  we  should  have  a  stockpile  of 
copper  suffldent  to  meet  our  import 
needs  for  3  years.  But  at  the  present 
time,  our  copper  stockpile  meets  less 
than  5  percent  of  that  goaL  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  major  war  could  leave  this 
coimtry  critically  short  of  copper. 

Copper  is  also  a  major  economic 
force  in  this  country.  In  addition  to 
those  who  work  in  copper  mining  and 
smelting,  another  100,000  work  in  the 
copper  fabricating  industry.  Thou- 
sands more  are  onployed  in  related  in- 
dustries. And  many  of  these  people 
work  in  the  Midwest  and  the  North- 
east. 

The  year  1984  was  tough  for  copper. 
The  worst,  however,  is  yet  to  come. 
The  Commerce  Department  has  re- 
ported that  further  production  curtail- 
ments are  likely  in  1985  and  the  long- 
term  picture  is  even  bleaker.  The  Com- 
merce Department  reports: 

The  proapecta  for  the  domestic  copper  in- 
duatry  are  negative.  VS.  producen  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  evenU  of  the 
past  few  years  *  *  *.  Producers  have  in- 
curred substantial  losses  and  have  been 
forced  to  Increase  their  debt  burdens.  In  ad- 
dition, domestic  producen  wHl  ctmtlnue  to 
face  costly  environmental  regulations  and 
competition  from  foreign  producers,  whose 
prtMhictlon  policies,  at  times,  tend  to  Ignore 
weak  market  condlUons  *  *  *  total  [domes- 
tic] production  could  fall  about  15  peromt, 
and  primary  production  could  decline  about 
3S  percent  by  1M»  *  *  '.  Imports  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  significantly. 

But  the  copper  industry  in  this 
coimtry  does  not  have  to  die.  Given  a 
fair  chance,  it  can  compete  with  the 
best  in  the  world.  Domestic  production 
costs  have  fallen  sharply  in  recent 
years.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  copper  production  costs  have 


fallen  from  91  cents  a  pound  in  1981  to 
65  cents  a  pound  in  1984.  And  Ameri- 
can ccvper  producers  are  committed  to 
n^ing  further  improvements  and 
modernization.  All  they  need  is  a 
chance.  A  fair  chance.  The  National 
Comet  Policy  Act  will  give  them  that 
chance. 

The  National  Copper  Policy  Act 
would  require  the  administration  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  copper  producers— Chile, 
Zambia,  Zaire,  and  Peru— with  the  aim 
of  getting  them  to  agree  to  restrain 
their  aggregate  production  to  1983 
levels  for  the  next  5  years.  If  agreed 
to.  this  would  stabilize  their  produc- 
tion at  about  3  percent  below  last 
year's  production  and  4  percent  below 
this  year's  projected  production. 

If  such  an  agreement  is  not  reached 
within  6  months  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment, the  National  Copper  Policy  Act 
would  impose  a  tariff  of  15  cents  a 
pound  on  all  copper  and  fabricated 
copper  products  entering  this  country. 
The  tariff  would  be  imposed  for  a 
twrtmnm  of  5  ycars.  If  after  1  year— 
or  any  subsequent  year— the  President 
can  certify  that  the  principal  foreign 
copper  producers  have  agreed  to  re- 
strain their  production  to  1983  levels, 
the  tariff f  would  be  suspended  as  long 
as  the  production  restraint  agree- 
ments are  observed. 

For  Its  part,  the  copper  industry 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  would  be 
required  to  undertake  production  im- 
provements and  modernization,  and  to 
set  up  programs  for  the  retraining  and 
relocating  of  recently  displaced  copper 
woikers. 

Finally,  the  National  Copper  Policy 
Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
how  the  recent  closings  of  domestic 
copper  mines  and  smelters  have  im- 
pacted the  Nation's  copper  reserves 
and  production  ouMcity.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  report  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress within  3  months  of  the  bill's  en- 
actment. 

This  is  a  fair  bill.  While  domestic 
producers  have  labored  imder  near- 
record-high  interest  rates,  foreign  pro- 
ducers like  Chile  and  Zambia  have 
heea  expanding  their  production  in 
recent  years  with  the  assistance  of 
low-interest,  subsidized  loans  from 
multilateral  lending  institutions  like 
the  World  Bank.  While  our  domestic 
producers  have  complied  with  staff  en- 
vironmental regulations,  foreign 
smelters  continue  operating  without 
significant  environmental  controls  and 
are  a  major  source  of  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions.  While  domestic  copper 
prices  have  been  depressed  by  an  over- 
valued dollar,  foreign  copper  prices 
have  been  artificially  inflated  by  un- 
dervalued currendes.  „  ^  , 

The  production  restraints  called  for 
in  this  bill  would  not  require  drastic 
production    cutbacks.    They    would. 


however,  serve  to  stabilize  production 
and  restore  copper  prices  to  a  more  re- 
alistic leveL  The  standby  IS  cents 
tariff  in  this  bill  would  not  be  a  fxill 
offset  against  all  the  cost  advantages 
enjoyed  by  foreign  producers.  It 
would,  however,  offset  the  cost  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  foreign  producers  that 
do  not  have  environmental  controls 
similar  to  otirs. 

With  this  legislation,  the  domestic 
copper  industry  will  have  a  fair  and 
fighting  chance.  Without  it.  the  indus- 
try will  gradually  fade  away  under  the 
onslaught  of  unfair  competition.* 


RECOGNITION  FOR  SPECIAL 

ORDER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waucb]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  take  my  time,  but  I  have  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  here  that  I  have 
been  asked  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  legislative  busi- 
ness and  any  special  orders  heretofore 
entered  into,  the  following  Member 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the 
House,  revise  and  extend  his  remaiks. 
and  indude  therein  extraneous  mate- 
riaL 

Mr.  Lcvn  of  Michigan  on  March  19 
and  20  for  60  minutes  each. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  i^>eaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


D  1910 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  CRISIS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  MissisBiiH>I  Q^-  Fkamk- 
UH  ]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  My  feUow  col- 
leagues. I  have  taken  this  time  at  the 
dose  of  business  today,  and  I  guess  the 
dose  of  business  for  a  week  since  we 
will  not  be  here  for  a  week,  to  review 
the  last  2  weeks  In  Washington  con- 
cerning the  farm  credit  crisis  and  our 
legislative  bungling  of  that  farm  credit 
crisis,  and  try  to  env>hasize  some  of 
the  things  that  could  possibly  have 
been  done  and  maybe  stUl  can  be  done 
to  help  many  millions  of  farmers 
throughout  this  country  who  have  not 
yet  received  their  farm  credit  for  the 
1985  crop  year. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  saying  that 
we  in  this  House  passed  a  very  respon- 
sible farm  credit  bllL  That  was  HJl. 
1035.  I  have  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  one  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture C<Hnmittee.  for  taking  the  bull  by 
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the  horns  in  getting  this  legislation 
before  the  committee,  the  subcommit- 
tee, passing  it  out  of  the  committee  In 
a  completely  bipartisan  manner  and 
bringing  It  to  this  House  floor.  It  was  a 
bipartisan  effort,  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause the  farm  credit  problem  Is  a  bi- 
partisan problem. 

We  worked  very  diligently  for  a 
number  of  days  to  ensure  that  that 
piece  of  legislation  that  this  House  of 
Representatives  adopted,  by  the  way. 
by  a  better  than  3-to-l  margin,  could 
be  acceptable  to  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  hopefully  to  the 
people  at  the  White  House  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That 
blU  passed  by  more  than  a  3-to-l 
margin  in  this  House. 

Very  shortly  after  that,  the  House 
leadership.  Speaker  O'Neill,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  for  reasons  unknown  to 
this  Member  and  many  others  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  abandoned  the  con- 
cept of  a  reasonable  farm  credit  bill 
and  adopted  the  Senate  version,  which 
was  passed  under  extreme  clrciun- 
stances.  as  I  understand  it.  when  in 
that  other  body  there  was  a  confirma- 
tion, a  filibuster,  and  other  things 
going  on.  and  that  bill  came  over  here 
carte  blanche  and  without  the  kind  of 
restrictions  and  thought  and  careful 
attention  that  our  House  Agriculture 
Committee  had  given  the  farm  credit 
bill  that  we  passed  out. 

But  our  bill  was  abandoned  by  the 
House  leadership.  It  still  Is  here  in  this 
body.  I  would  like  to  recommend  that 
maybe  we  take  another  look  and  see  if 
we.  in  the  short  period  of  time  left  for 
American  farmers,  can  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  something  reasonable 
out  like  H.R.  1035  and  resurrect  the 
effort  to  try  to  help  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers in  view  of  the  President's  recent 
veto. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely astonishing  to  this  Member  that 
when  we  have  the  crisis  of  the  magni- 
tude that  we  have,  that  has  been  em- 
phasized by  the  many,  many  farmers 
who  are  presently  in  Washington  who 
are  saying  to  the  world  and  to  America 
and  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  that  we 
need  some  help  and  we  need  it  now. 
and  that  you  have  the  ability  to  do 
that,  that  we  would  shut  this  body 
down  for  1  week  in  this  critical  time 
for  planning  for  most  of  American  ag- 
riculture. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  resurrect  that 
bill,  but  I  would  also  like  to  address 
some  of  the  other  rhetoric  that  has 
been  thrown  around  here  about  blame. 
I  think  there  is  enough  blame  in  this 
area  for  all  of  us  to  share  in  that. 
However,  I  want  to  say  something 
about  the  President's  veto. 

When  we  were  in  this  body  discuss- 
ing H.R.  1035.  it  was  clear  that  we  had 
a  tough  time  convincing  the  White 
House  that  they  should  adopt  more 


measures  than  they  have  seen  fit  to  do 
to  help  the  Nation's  farmers.  We  felt 
that  we  had  the  appropriate  vehicle  to 
go  with  our  brothers  in  the  other 
body,  reach  some  legitimate  compro- 
mise, and  come  out  with  something, 
with  the  White  House,  that  could  be 
passed  into  law  to  help  these  farmers. 

However,  when  the  Senate  bill  came, 
the  leadership  of  this  body  had  the 
choice  of  knowing  that  a  veto  was 
going  to  happen  on  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, or  going  to  conference  and  let- 
ting those  things  be  worked  out  and  be 
presented  to  the  White  House  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  help  there.  They  chose  to 
take  the  Senate  version,  clearly  realis- 
ing that  if  we  passed  that  Senate  ver- 
sion and  sent  it  to  the  White  House 
that  it  was  going  to  be  vetoed,  and  in 
that  event,  those  farmers  out  there 
who  are  asking  for  our  assistance 
would  not  have  the  assistance.  The 
veto  came.  Just  as  the  President  said  it 
would.  The  legislation  Is  now  dead, 
and  lo  and  behold,  the  leadership  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  has 
shut  it  down  for  1  week. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Ag 
Committee,  particularly  those  on  the 
Republican  side,  met  today.  We  talked 
all  during  the  day  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing by  introducing  another  measure 
that  we  could  possibly  comply  with 
some  of  the  things  that  the  White 
House  had  some  difficulties  with  to 
get  the  ball  back  rolling  again  for  the 
American  farmer  and  the  credit  crisis 
that  Is  out  there.  We  talked  long  and 
hard  trying  to  find  ways  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  us  as  a  body  of  Members 
representing  various  districts  through- 
out this  Nation  in  a  way  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  White  House  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
based  on  the  objections  that  he  gave 
when  he  vetoed  the  bill. 

We  were  about  ready  to  come  forth 
with  a  bill  that  would  address  the 
problem  and  were  asking  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  to  give  us  consider- 
ation to  get  it  back  on  the  floor  so  we 
could  get  it  out  of  here  and  back  over 
to  the  Senate,  and  lo  and  behold,  we 
were  informed  in  the  afternoon  hours 
of  today  that  this  House  would  not  be 
in  session  for  1  week.  The  Congress  is 
now  adjoiunied  after  these  special 
orders,  and  the  farmers  are  still  wait- 
ing. 

I  think  It  is  incredible  that  we  would 
do  that  at  this  time.  I  would  like  if  I 
could,  now.  to  take  Just  a  few  minutes 
to  explain  why  it  was  impossible  for 
the  legislation  to  sent  to  this  House  by 
the  Senate  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  Just  a 
moment  on  the  question  of  the  House 
recess? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Bfr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  am  some- 
what disappointed  in  that  manner, 
too.  and  I  thought  from  my  perspec- 
tive anyhow,  that  what  we  ought  to 
have  done  was  to  have  at  least  voted 
on  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  pick  up  and  go  home  during 
the  midst  of  the  farm  crisis. 

I  may  have  some  differing  views 
from  the  gentleman  on  Just  exactly 
how  we  handled  the  farm  crisis,  but 
the  fact  is  that  no  one  can  doubt  that 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  farm- 
ers in  this  town  who  are  In  extreme 
hardship  and  expect  this  Congress  to 
be  doing  something  meaningful,  and 
yet.  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out. 
we  have  decided  for  10  days  that  we 
are  going  to  pick  up  and  leave  town. 

It  was  my  belief  that  the  very  least 
that  we  ought  to  do  was  vote  on  that, 
and  let  some  of  the  people  who  have 
been  screaming  the  longest  and  the 
loudest  about  this  among  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side  come  out  here 
and  tell  us  why  we  ought  to  vote  for 
that  recess  resolution.  The  fact  is  that 
I  had  done  some  inquiring  here  to  find 
out  what  the  timing  of  the  recess  reso- 
lution would  be.  and  was  assured  that 
we  might  not  get  it  until  late  because 
it  would  come  over  from  the  Senate, 
and  I  therefore  decided  that  we  ought 
not  put  the  Members  through  those 
hoops  and,  lo  and  behold,  left  the 
floor  to  go  out  and  speak  to  our  am- 
bassador to  South  Africa  and  found 
out  that  about  3  or  4  minutes  after  I 
had  had  that  discussion,  that  we  came 
out  on  the  floor  with  a  resolution  al- 
ready typed  up  that  was  run  through 
here  by  voice  vote. 

That  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  shenani- 
gans around  here  that  I  get  awfuUy 
tired  of.  and  it  is  one  more  case  of  this 
body  not  really  allowing  the  American 
people  to  see  who  votes  which  way  on 
issues  of  vital  concern  to  people  like 
those  distressed  farmers.  I  think  a  lot 
of  those  farmers  would  have  been 
very,  very  interested  to  see  who  voted 
to  pick  up  and  leave  town  but  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  show  them  that 
vote  because  that  vote  was  very  nicely 
prevented  here  in  the  House  this 
evening. 

I  apologize  for  that.  I  probably  was 
not  diligent  enough.  I  probably  should 
not  have  left  the  floor,  but  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  that 
vote  on  the  record,  and  I  think  that  is 
a  shame. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  remarks,  and  I  would  like 
to  comment  that  while  we  are  fixing 
to  go  into  this  recess,  we  do  have  the 
mechanism  right  here  in  this  body 
that  has  been  passed  by  this  body 
better  than  a  3-to-l  margin  that  we 
can  build  upon  and  go  with  to  try  and 
resurrect  some  assistance  for  these 
farmers  that  is  responsible  assistance. 


In  addressing  why  the  President 
vetoed  the  blU  and  why  we  do  have  a 
chance  of  resurrecting  something  that 
is  more  reasonable,  let  me  Just  tell  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  things  that 
they  might  now  know  concerning  the 
Senate  version  of  that  farm  legislation 
that  we  passed  out  at  the  recommen- 
dation ofthis  House  leadership. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  fellow  colleague 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just  one  quick 
question.  On  your  alternative  propos- 
al, have  you  assurances  from  the  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  that  they  would 
bring  that  kind  of  a  measure  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  quick  action? 
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Mr.  FRANKLIN.  We  had  assurances 
from  Members  of  that  body— not  the 
leadership  but  Members  interested  as 
we  were— on  the  Republican  side  that 
they  needed  to  sit  down  and  work  out 
something  and  try  to  talk  with  the 
White  House  in  a  manner  that  a  com- 
promise could  be  reached  so  we  could 
go  forth  with  some  reasonable  legisla- 
tion that  would  address  some  prob- 
lems for  the  farmers  out  there  who 
desperately  need  that  credit.  At  the 
same  time  we  were  getting  some  sig- 
nals from  the  White  House  that  possi- 
bly If  we  got  a  little  bit  more  reasona- 
ble, together  with  the  Senate,  we 
could  do  some  convincing  over  there 
that  would  help  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  yield  further.  I  might  con- 
tinue by  reminding  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  that  It  took  several 
days  of  filibuster  in  the  Senate  to  get 
action  in  the  first  place  on  this  credit 
issue,  and  then  in  their  wisdom  they 
decided  to  enact  different  provisions 
than  those  passed  by  the  House  on  the 
same  day.  But  in  large  part,  the  basic 
elements  of  the  Senate  amendments 
on  credit  assistance  were  very  similar 
to  those  approved  in  the  House,  and  it 
was  for  that  reason  that  the  House  de- 
cided to  avoid  a  conference,  which 
may  have  eaten  up  additional  time, 
valuable  time  for  Minnesota  and  na- 
tional farmers,  and  move  forward  with 
the  Senate  version  of  that  bill. 

So  we  were  in  fact  trying  to  expedite 
the  process  rather  than  drag  out  the 
process. 

There  is  one  last  point  I  would  like 
to  make  on  the  veto  which  did.  of 
course,  occur  on  the  legislation,  and 
that  is  that  our  understanding  was, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  that  bill,  that  a 
veto  was  imminent  regardless  of  what 
kind  of  legislation  we  sent  down  to  the 
White  House.  A  letter  1  week  ahead  of 
the  passage  of  that  bill  by  this  House 


indicated  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Block,  was  going  to  rec- 
ommend a  veto  of  any  farm  credit 
measure  passed  by  the  Congress.  He 
did  not  distinguish  between  a  House 
measure  and  a  Senate  measure:  he 
said,  "any  credit  measure." 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  continue, 
for  the  life  of  me,  how  this  gentleman 
from  Bflnnesota.  who  I  know  under- 
stands this  legUatlon.  because  we 
worked  together  very  diligently  to  try 
to  resolve  it,  can  say  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  Senate-passed 
version  and  the  House-passed  version, 
that  is  beyond  belief  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  realize  that. 

The  first  thing,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  distinguishes  this  legisla- 
tion, it  concerns  a  concept  of  advance 
CCC  loans.  Now,  in  the  House  we  re- 
stricted the  advance  CCC  loans  so  that 
those  farmers  who  were  actually  in 
need  of  the  money— not  farmers  who 
already  had  their  loans  gmuanteed  or 
committed  to  them  for  this  crop 
year— would  get  the  financing.  We  also 
insured  in  that  House  version  that 
under  that  concept  a  person  who  owes 
$3  million  and  has  $1  million  worth  of 
seciuity  could  not  waltz  into  the  CCC 
office  or  the  ASCS  office  and  sign  up 
and  get  a  $50,000  loan  check  before  he 
put  a  seed  in  the  ground. 

Those  were  absolutely  conditions 
that  we  in  the  House  Insisted  on.  They 
are  reasonable,  and  they  are  things 
that  we  can  go  to  the  Senate  and  talk 
about  and  go  to  the  White  House  and 
talk  about  and  say  that  these  things 
are  reasonable.  They  are  limited  to 
the  people  this  is  going  to  help,  and 
this  will  provide  relief  to  the  people 
who  can  accept  the  credit  and  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  paying  it 
back.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  would  have 
accepted  the  Senate  provisions  if  they 
had  fully  understood  that  any  farmer 
in  this  Nation,  if  he  farmed  last  year, 
could  waltz  up  to  the  ASCS  office  tn 
his  home  county  and  sign  up  for  the 
program  and  he  could  receive  a 
$50,000  chedi  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment on  an  advance  for  his  crops  that 
he  normally  puts  in  on  the  loan  after 
he  harvests  them  in  the  fall  and 
expect  to  say  that  that  would  be  rea- 
sonable. 

That  would  mean  that  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar farmers  who  have  made 
money  year  after  year  after  year  in 
their  farming  operations  could  have 
waltzed  in  and  gotten  a  $50,000  loan 
check.  It  would  also  mean  that  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  scale  those  people 
would  be  covered  who  cannot  get  fi- 
nancing anywhere — and  there  are 
some  of  them  out  there.  I  say  to  my 
friends,  who  owe  the  U.S.  Government 
$3  million  and  have  as  security 
$500,000  bafiUng  up  that  loan  and  who 
have  been  told.  "No  more.  You  can't 
get  any  more  credit." 


If  the  Senate  version  of  that  bill  had 
passed,  those  people  who  already  owe 
four  times  more  than  they  can  ever 
repay  and  who  cannot  get  enough  fi- 
nancing to  go  this  year  would  be  able 
to  go  into  the  ASCS,  simply  sign  their 
name,  and  receive  $50,000  from  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  House  bill  restricted  and  limited 
those  people  who  were  eligible  for  that 
loan  to  absolutely  those  who  needed  it 
and  who  had  the  opportunity  tfid  the 
ability  to  pay  it  back. 

The  real  distinguishing  difference 
between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
bill  was  the  fact  that  we  in  the  House 
made  no  provision  for  what  we  call  an 
interest  buydown,  which  is  a  bank 
bailout  for  the  midwestem  banks  that 
are  in  trouble. 

The  House  bill  provided  $100  million 
that  would  go  to  the  banks  to  let  them 
write  down  the  interest  that  those 
farmers  owed  to  the  banks,  and  it 
would  not  go  in  the  pockets  of  one 
farmer  in  any  county  or  any  State  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  the  original  intent  of  this 
body  and  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  those  of  us  in  Washington, 
and  even  those  fanners  who  were  here 
today  asking  for  some  relief,  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  provide  $100  mil- 
lion to  help  the  banks  who  seem  to  be 
in  trouble  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  direct  our 
legislation  so  that  those  people  who 
are  in  need,  who  are  farmers,  who  are 
out  there  on  the  land,  who  are  having 
to  make  plans  and  having  to  buy  seed 
and  equipment  and  fertilizer  and 
other  things  to  make  this  crop.  wiU  re- 
ceive the  credit  they  need.  We  are  not 
here  to  baU  out  the  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield  at  this  point 
to  my  friend  and  fellow  colleague  on 
the  Agricultiu%  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman frcnn  g*"""  [Mr.  Robkbts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Perhaps  I  can  shed  some  light  on 
the  concern  that  is  expressed  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota,  about  the  assurance 
issue,  because  I  think  it  is  his  concern, 
as  it  is  my  concern.  Was  there  any  as- 
surance, once  the  House  passed  the 
bill  and  perhaps  the  Senate  would 
have  agreed  to  that?  Or  perlu4>s  had 
we  been  able  to  go  to  conference  and 
hammer  out  a  compnnnise,  what 
would  have  hi4>pened  with  regard  to 
the  Senate  leadership  and  the  USDA, 
not  to  mention  the  White  House? 

I  cannot  give  the  gentleman  that 
kind  of  assurance,  but  I  can  give  him 
this  assurance  from  this  Member  and 
from  12  other  Members  who  are  of  the 
minority  in  this  body.  I  am  talking 
alx>ut  the  Republican  Agriculture 
Committee  members  who  were  ready 
as  of  this  afternoon  to  Introduce  a  bill, 
a  scaled-down  version  very  similar  to 
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the  House  blU.  deallns  only  with  the 
advmnce  loans  and  leaving  the  debt-re- 
structuring part  of  It  out  of  it.  We 
were  going  to  cosponsor  that.  And  I 
had  the  assurance,  if  I  can  use  that 
overworked  word  again,  from  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  that  we  would  hold  hear- 
ings, we  would  try  to  keep  it  scaled 
down,  and  we  wotild  bring  it  to  the 
floor  when  we  come  back.  I  wish  we 
could  do  it  next  week,  as  the  gentle- 
nuui  from  Pennsylvania  has  indicated. 

There  is  movement.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  even  as  I  speak,  they 
are  huddling  down  at  the  USDA  and 
hopefully  at  the  White  House,  and  I 
can  certainly  assure  the  gentleman 
that  that  effort  is  being  made  over  in 
the  office  of  the  Senate  majority 
leader  to  try  to  work  out  some  move- 
ment to  try  to  come  up  with  some  sort 
of  an  acceptable  package.  I  think  it  Is 
a  little  early.  I  think  the  wounds  are  a 
UtUe  fresh,  if  you  will,  and  I  think  the 
partisanship  is  still  running  a  little 
high,  but  that  effort  will  be  made. 

If  I  may  continue  and  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  me  further,  I  would 
make  the  observation  that  we  are 
blessed,  I  think,  in  having  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  because  I  feel  there  is 
probably  less  partisanship  on  that 
committee  than  any  other  committee 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
will  agree,  as  will  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  was  put  in  the  role  of  being 
sort  of  a  broker  by  going  back  and 
forth  to  the  various  groups  to  try  to 
hammer  out  some  sort  of  a  compro- 
mise in  this  very  bipartisan  effort. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
pointed  out,  this  was  a  bipartisan  bill, 
and  we  did  tie  It  down.  I  had  some  real 
concern  with  it.  It  was  unprecedented, 
but  after  all,  the  problems  are  also  un- 
precedented. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Senate 
bill  that  has  not  been  brought  out  was 
that  in  terms  of  the  advance  loans  it 
left  the  discretion  up  to  the  Secretary. 
I  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  want  the  loans 
made,  right  now  with  the  current 
mood  down  at  the  USDA,  I  do  not 
think  any  loans  would  have  been  made 
under  the  Senate  bill.  I  think  our  pro- 
visions were  better. 

So  I  will  play  the  part  of  the  salmon 
and  go  upstream  on  that  particular 
issue.  I  Just  think  in  terms  of  the  legis- 
lation, our  legislation  was  much 
better. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  veto.  I  think  the 
veto  was  ill  advised.  I  personally  voted 
for  the  Senate  biU,  even  though  I 
knew  that  it  was  the  only  train  leaving 
the  station,  and  it  was  not  even  our 
train.  I  did  not  like  it,  but  in  my  per- 
sonal observation  the  problems  in 
farm  country  merited  my  support,  so  I 
voted  for  the  bill,  and  I  wUl  tell  the 
gentleman  that  had  the  vote  come 


.back  here  today  on  the  override.  I 
would  have  voted  to  override  the 
President.  I  do  not  take  any  great 
pride  in  that.  I  Just  think  in  terms  of 
my  personal  preference,  that  is  what  I 
would  have  to  have  done. 

But  I  certainly  do  not  blame  the 
President.  In  terms  of  the  first  budget 
initiative  out  of  the  chute  here,  when 
you  have  16  fingers  in  the  dike  and 
you  take  your  finger  out  of  one  and 
you  let  agriculture  come  out  here  with 
the  debt  restructuring  and  with  the 
advance  loans  and  not  with  the  provi- 
sions on  the  House  side,  I  do  not  think 
he  had  any  choice  but  to  go  ahead  and 
do  that.  The  test  was  drawn,  the 
gauntlet  was  there,  and  the  challenge 
was  there.  I  think  that  is  most  unfor- 
tunate. 

If  I  can  recall  back  to  the  four  farm 
bills  I  have  been  associated  with,  both 
as  a  staffer  back  here  and  as  a 
Member,  the  threat  of  a  veto  is  always 
there. 
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Former  President  Nixon,  former 
President  Ford,  certainly  President 
Carter,  and  now  President  Reagan 
have  always  said.  "Now.  wait  a  minute, 
you  have  to  keep  the  spending  under 
control.  Don't  go  hog  wild  over  here. 
We  have  been  burned  in  agriculture 
before.  I  can  veto  this  bill." 

Then  you  have  all  these  spokesmen 
saying  that,  and  the  gentleman  also 
knows  that  finally  when  we  get  to  the 
end  result,  there  is  a  capitulation  and 
an  understanding.  We  compromise  and 
go  to  conference.  So  the  effort  on  the 
Republican  side  is  to  come  forth  again 
with  a  compromise  and  try  to  tie  it 
down.  I  do  not  have  the  assurance 
they  will  sign  it.  I  am  sure  in  the 
speeches  if  you  ask  them  today,  as  I 
say.  I  think  their  blood  pressure  is> 
little  high  down  there  and  I  am  not 
suire  what  they  would  say. 

I  really  think  we  need  to  look  here 
at  what  happened  in  the  1981  farm 
bill.  We  passed  it  by  only  a  two-margin 
majority  and  immediately  right  after 
that  they  had  an  emergency  farm  bill. 
That  is  the  history  of  it.  We  pass  a 
farm  bill  and  obviously  they  do  not 
work  too  well.  That  is  why  we  need 
some  long  term  structural  changes. 
Everybody  knows  it  costs  too  much 
and  it  is  not  working  well. 

Well,  we  came  back  with  the  emer- 
gency biU  and  for  3  years  running  I  do 
not  know  who  I  got  more  upset  with, 
the  USDA  for  dragging  its  heels  and 
poisoning  the  well  to  any  change,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  that,  or  those  in 
this  body  and  the  other  body  who 
always  seem  to  prefer  an  issue  rather 
than  a  bill  and  they  hold  out  for  all  or 
nothing.  It  is  called  headline  making. 

"No.  we  are  not  going  to  pass  that 
compromise  on  the  emergency  bill," 
and  it  dealt  with  wheat.  We  had  one 
individual  who  shall  remain  nameless 
who  said,  "I'm  sorry,  but  my  State 


isn't  being  considered  enough  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,"  and  he  held 
up  the  whole  darned  thing. 

Now,  in  terms  of  wheat  we  were  de- 
laying and  delasring  the  farm  bill  until 
after  the  seed  was  planted  in  the 
ground.  Other  than  that,  it  was  Just  a 
heck  of  a  good  farm  program  and  we 
delayed  and  we  delayed.  We  had  an 
acreage  base  that  did  not  fit  any 
wheat  country,  so  we  made  an  effort 
for  3  years  running  to  get  an  an- 
nouncement at  least  in  time  to  give 
the  farmer  some  chance  to  make  his 
crop  plans  and  an  acreage  basis  that 
worked  and  each  time  the  example 
that  the  gentleman  is  now  bringing  to 
the  floor  happened.  We  had  thoae  who 
preferred  an  issue  rather  than  a  bill. 

Now,  I  do  not  like  that  HopefuUy  I 
will  not  ever  be  a  party  to  something 
like  that.  I  do  not  think  the  President 
likes  it,  either.  I  think  in  our  consider- 
ation of  the  fight  to  restore  profit  to 
agriculttire  we  have  to  remember  sev- 
eral things. 

No.  1,  agriculture  is  in  trouble  and  if 
we  do  not  address  this  issue  now  and 
then  get  to  some  sort  of  a  budget 
freeze.  I  predict  nothing  but  acrimony 
and  partisanship  and  business  as 
ususal  back  here  in  regard  to  the  farm 
bill.  We  cannot  afford  that.  It  wiU 
have  to  be  done  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
because  agriculture  is  in  trouble. 

No.  2,  I  can  give  assurance  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I  am  not 
giving  up.  As  a  Republican,  as  a  farm 
State  representative,  we  have  no  alter- 
native if  we  fall  down  on  a  hurdle,  if 
we  get  all  hung  up  on  politics  and 
vetoes,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
pick  ourselves  back  up  and  keep 
trying. 

I  will  introduce  a  scaled  down  ver- 
sion of  this  bill,  as  I  have  informed  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  leadership  in  the  Senate 
and  the  White  House  and  our  own 
leadership  over  here,  a  week  from 
Monday,  Just  as  soon  as  it  happens.  It 
will  be  a  scaled  down  version,  as  the 
gentleman  has  indicated.  We  will  fight 
that  battle  then.  It  will  be  a  bipartisan 
battle.  I  will  lead  my  banner,  you  lead 
yours. 

I  think  this  has  been  a  fine  special 
order.  Let  us  get  the  partisanship  out 
of  this  and  let  us  get  the  blame  out  of 
this  and  let  us  get  on  to  the  business 
of  helping  the  farmers. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  Just  made  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  thought  that  this  is 
not  a  give  up  process.  All  of  us  in  the 
agricultural  community  here  are  dis- 
couraged. We  have  worked  pretty  dili- 
gently on  trying  to  get  something  that 
would  be  salable,  that  would  be  work- 
able and  that  could  become  law.  That 
has  failed,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 


man that  I  am  willing  to  work  Just  as 
hard  as  the  gentleman  is  to  get  up, 
pick  up  our  grudges  and  try  to  do  this 
in  a  bipartisan  manner,  in  a  way  that 
we  can  go  forth  to  try  to  cure  the  vast 
problems  that  are  out  there  in  agricul- 
ture. 

While  we  are  on  the  point,  I  think 
all  of  us  here  that  are  participating  in 
this  special  order  realize  that  credit  is 
only  a  very  minute  part  of  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  this  year  for  the  UJ5. 
farmer  and  for  the  agriculture  of  this 
Nation.  We  have  got  to  adopt  a  new 
course  in  agriculture  by  writing  a  new 
farmbiU. 

More  credit  is  not  the  answer.  Profit 
to  the  producer  for  the  commodities 
he  raises  is  the  answer  for  the  agricul- 
tural community.  We  all  know  that. 
The  farmers  know  that.  Members  of 
Congress  know  it.  Members  of  the 
other  body  know  it  and  the  White 
House  knows  it. 

It  remains  the  chaUenge  of  us  who 
are  going  to  be  on  the  front  burner  in 
the  cause  to  try  to  formulate  the  kind 
of  policy  that  will  allow  American  ag- 
riculture to  be  profitable  in  the  future 
and  to  do  so  with  compassion  to  that 
farmer  who  is  presently  out  there  on 
the  ground  so  that  he  can  have  some 
assurance  that  if  we  get  to  the  point  of 
profitability  in  agriculture,  that  that 
same  farmer  who  is  there  now  on  that 
ground  will  be  there  when  that  profit- 
ability comes. 

ytt.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  brief 
moment? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  3^eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  apologize  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
will  give  him  some  time  to  comment. 

There  are  two  points  that  the  gen- 
tleman raised.  One,  it  was  the  concern 
of  all  the  farmers  in  town  this  week 
and  the  previous  week,  the  State  legis- 
lators who  were  the  important  cata- 
lysts, I  think,  to  force  action  on  the 
bill  and  all  members  of  all  farm  orga- 
nizations in  town  this  week,  that  you 
can  only  go  to  the  well  so  many  times. 
You  know,  this  is  a  front  burner  town 
and  if  we  do  not  have  a  crisis,  we  will 
invent  one.  You  have  to  come  here 
and  the  span  of  attention  in  this  town 
is  very  small.  So  if  you  deal  with  a 
credit  package,  all  of  a  sudden  people 
say.  "Well,  we  settled  the  farm  prob- 
lem." Obviously,  we  did  not. 

The  real  answer  is  price  and  profit.  I 
have  received  more  maU  as  a  result  of 
my  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  credit 
package  against  the  package  than  I 
have  in  favor.  These  are  from  people 
who  I  describe  as  the  haves  in  agricul- 
ture, as  opposed  to  the  have  nots.  I 
have  some  cowboys  that  are  a  little  bit 
upset  about  it.  too. 

Now.  I  respond  to  them  by  saying 
that  if  we  do  not  get  some  cash  flow 


assistance  now  to  get  some  breathing 
room,  the  entire  farm  lending  struc- 
ture stands  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
domino  kind  of  problem  here  and  the 
haves  will  be  in  trouble.  If  we  look  at 
the  price  projections  on  some  of  the 
proposals  around  here,  and  I  would 
simply  add  that  I  think  our  budget  di- 
rector's mother  was  right  and  he  was 
wrong;  but  if  you  look  at  those  price 
projections  and  that  philosophy,  you 
are  looking  at  a  continued  decline  in 
land  values  and  continued  low  prices 
and  that  is  a  blueprint  for  disaster. 

Consequently,  this  small  measure  to 
give  us  some  breathing  room  so  we  can 
get  a  budget  in  hand  and  then  we  can 
write  a  farm  bill  with  some  common 
reason  is  absolutely  essential. 

One  final  point  and  this  is  to  assure 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Miime- 
sota.  I  will  work  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  I  will  work  with  the 
Senate  and  I  will  woiiL  with  my  Presi- 
dent and  my  party  and  we  will  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  try  to  come  up 
with  a  bipartisan  solution:  but  I  do  not 
work  for  them.  I  work  for  the  people 
of  my  district,  and  as  the  gentleman 
knows  in  this  honest  attempt  effort, 
we  will  make  that  effort.  So  conse- 
quently, that  is  the  assurance  I  can 
give  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  what 
we  will  do  on  down  the  road. 

Bir.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
been  very  patient.  We  appreciate  it 
and  I  am  certainly  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  PENNY.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  srielding. 

First  of  all,  I  just  want  to  correct 
one  statement  the  gentleman  made  at 
the  start  of  his  last  discussion  and 
that  was  the  assertion  the  gentleman 
made  that  I  said  the  two  bills,  the 
House  version  and  the  Senate  version 
were  identical.  My  statement  was  they 
were  similar  in  that  the  basic  elements 
of  the  bills  were  the  same,  the  advance 
CCC  loans  were  a  part  of  both  bills 
and  the  guarantee  program  was  a  cen- 
tral part  of  each  bill;  but  as  the  gentle- 
man then  went  on  to  discuss,  there 
were  some  important  distinctions  be- 
tween the  way  they  designed  their 
package  and  the  way  we  designed  ours. 

I  can  only  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man that,  yes,  in  most  respects  the 
House  position  was  superior. 

I  have  some  author's  pride  in  the 
way  the  bill  was  put  together.  I 
worked  for  several  weeks  together 
with  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
on  our  committee  to  design  that  House 
bill  to  make  it  an  effective  targeted 
credit  relief  effort,  one  that  would  not 
be  labeled  a  budget  buster  by  this  ad- 
ministration. That  is  why  we  were 
careful  pot  to  have  any  buydown  pro- 
vision on  interest  rates.  We  wanted 
the  banks  to  offer  that  interest  rate 
reduction  on  their  own  in  exchange 
for  the  guarantee.  That  is  why  we 


went  to  an  advancement  of  the  CCC 
loans  because  that  money  is  in  the 
budget.  It  is  a  matter  of  whether  you 
release  aU  that  money  in  the  fall  or 
some  of  that  in  the  spring.  It  is  not 
new  money.  It  is  already  there.  It 
cannot  bust  the  budget  if  it  is  already 
there. 

So  I  am  proud  of  the  position  we  put 
together  here  in  the  House.  The  only 
point  I  was  tnring  to  make  is  that  we 
were  not  sure  we  could  go  to  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  this  issue. 
That  was  a  question  that  was  up  in 
the  air. 

We  also,  based  on  the  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Block  were 
led  to  believe  that  almost  any  credit 
measure.  House  bill.  Senate  bUl,  com- 
promise bill,  could  be  vetoed  and  that 
he  would  recommend  that  veto  to  the 
President  and  the  only  way  to  find  out 
for  sure  was  to  send  the  biU  down. 
Were  they  bluffing  or  did  they  i^nn 
it? 

We  felt  that  given  the  urgency  of 
the  problem,  the  fact  that  farmers 
could  not  wait  another  2  or  3  or  4 
weeks  to  get  an  answer  to  this  credit 
issue,  that  it  was  important  for  us  to 
move  forward  and  to  pass  some  kind  of 
legislation  this  past  week.  If  in  fact  we 
can  put  together  an  alternative  scaled 
down  version,  certainly  a  bipartisan 
version  that  will  enjoy  the  support  not 
only  here  in  the  House  but  in  the 
Senate  as  well  and  also  meet  the  vp- 
proval  of  the  White  House,  we  on  this 
side  wiU  work  closely  with  those  of 
you  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
to  develop  that  kind  of  package,  be- 
cause the  important  thing  is  to  get 
something  done  for  our  farmers  before 
it  is  too  late. 

a  1940 

I  want  to  pledge  to  you  if  it  is  at  aU 
possible  to  put  a  package  together  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks  so  that  we 
can  get  some  credit  assistance  to  the 
farmers  now.  to  help  tide  them  over, 
to  help  them  stay  in  business  this 
year,  we  are  going  to  be  woridng  to 
achieve  that  very  objective.  And  we 
also  need  to  build  that  kind  of  a  bipar- 
tisan coalition  as  we  work  on  the  farm 
bill  and  on  trade  policy  and  budget 
policy,  because  all  of  that  as  well  is  im- 
portant to  farmers  if  we  are  going  to 
return  profitability  to  agriculture. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  his  very,  very 
fine  comments  concerning  this  prob- 
lem. And  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
and  thank  him  for  agreeing  to  help  in 
looking  at  what  we  are  proposing.  And 
we  wiU  get  it  to  him  Just  as  quickly  as 
we  can. 

I  know  that  then  the  gentleman  will, 
as  he  always  has.  work  very  diligently 
with  us  in  an  effort  to  do  something 
about  a  problem  that  is  real  out  there. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out.  however, 
that  in  response  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks you  made  concerning  this 
House  bill,  and  I  want  to  stress  to  my 
colleagues  that  what  we  did  in  the 
U^.  House  of  Representatives  in  pass- 
ing H.R.  1035  is  stiU  alive  in  this  body. 
It  is  still  here.  It  is  stiU  reasonable.  It 
is  Btm  a  good  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out  further  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota,  and  my  other 
colleagues,  that  when  this  bill  was  de- 
bated on  the  House  floor,  on  I  believe 
February  27,  and  passed,  every  person, 
whether  he  or  she  was  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican,  whether  he  or  she  was 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  or  Just 
had  an  agriculture  interest,  every 
person  who  came  forward  and  took 
this  weU  and  spoke  for  H.R.  1035  all 
said  that  HJl.  1035  was  a  better  biU.  it 
was  the  vehicle  that  we  should  use.  it 
was  the  mechanism  which  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  being  compro- 
mised and  made  into  law.  And  it  is  still 
baffling  to  this  Member  why  when 
every  Member  who  took  the  House 
floor  and  spoke  for  H.R.  1035.  and 
against  the  rule  on  the  Senate  biU, 
said  it  was  the  best,  said  It  should  be 
the  vehicle,  why  the  House  leadership 
abandoned  that  and  went  with  a  bill 
that  they  know  the  White  House  was 
going  to  veto,  and  leave  us  in  the  di- 
lemma we  are  now  in,  without  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  to  help  the  farmer 
out  there,  and  end  in  an  adjournment 
where  we  do  not  have  a  week  now  that 
we  could  be  doing  the  work  of  the  leg- 
islative business  to  get  to  this  problem. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
those  Members  who  came  and  helped 
participate  in  this  special  order. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKBtT  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Straho.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiLMAH,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walkkr,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKnnnnr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Blr.  NiKLSOH  of  Utah,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Framkum,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brothill,  for  60  minutes, 
BAarch  19. 


Mr.  Ldit.  for  60  minutes,  March  19. 

Mr.  BaoTHnx.  for  60  minutes. 
March  20. 

Mr.  Ldtt.  for  60  minutes.  Blarch  20. 

Mr.  Brothill.  for  60  minutes, 
March  21. 

Mr.  Lkht,  for  60  minutes,  March  21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EvAMS  of  Illinois)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlu  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Pzinnr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boitn  of  Tennessee  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  St  GomAHf,  for  6  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Amnnnio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LcLAifD.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalci,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  STRATTOif,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALiz.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Blr.  AoConf,  for  60  minutes.  March 
20. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  PicKLB.  on  reauthorization  of 
select  committees,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bir.  EvAHS  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Tatroh. 

Mr.  UoALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ToRRicxLLi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  TRATicAifT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shblbt. 

Mr.  KiLDKK. 

Mr.  Bkrkam. 

Mr.  Dtmallt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rotbal. 

Mr.  Mihrta  in  two  instances. 

ISx.  Fauhtrot. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  KzinfSLLT. 

Mr.  FowLKR. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  • 

Mrs.  BtniTOH  of  California. 

Mr.  ACKXRMAll. 

Mr.  LEvim  of  California. 
Mr.  Dowhkt  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Florio  in  three  instances. 
lix.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Waxmah . 
Mr.  ScHCUKR. 
Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.  Market. 
Mr.  FEiOHAif . 

Mr.  ItlAVROULXS. 

Mr.  MATSxn. 

Mr.  Erdreicb  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BRTAirr. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  GmfAM  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dreixr  of  California. 

Mr.  Laooiiarsiiio  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  SmncwAT. 
Mr.  HAimnscKifiST. 
lb.  FluuncLiif . 

Mr.   Bartom  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Vamder  Jaot. 
Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Chafph. 
Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  McCAnr. 
Mr.  McOrath. 
Mr.  Fields 
Mr.  McCAitsLEss. 
Mr.  Htde. 
Mr.  Okkas. 
Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Dicxnfsoir. 
Bfr.  CsAMX. 
Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  CoHTX  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RooDU. 
Mr.  OmrDERSOM. 
Mr.  Knramss. 
Mr.  Grbeh. 

Mr.  CoDRTBR  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  GmoRicH. 
Mr.  Bbreuter. 
Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  EvAJfs  of  Iowa. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJl.  1251.  An  act  to  apportion  funds  for 
construction  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for  fiscal 
years  IMS  and  1086  and  subsUtute  hlgbway 
and  transit  projects  for  fiscal  years  1M4  and 
198S:and 

H.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  designatlnc 
the  week  beginninc  March  3,  1985.  as 
"Women's  History  WeelL" 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  lOM.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  famine  relief  and  recovery  in 
Africa. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY. 
MARCH  19,  1985 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  79  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Tuesday, 
March  19, 1986. 


Thereupon  (at  7  o'doA  and  45  min- 
utes pjn.).  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  79,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  March  19, 
1985.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  ZXTV.  execu- 
tive cmnmunlcatlons  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

896.  A  letter  from  the  General  Oninsel. 
Federal  Iteergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaHon 
to  amend  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended,  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tlie  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

697.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  deter- 
mination Uiat  It  Is  Important  to  VA.  securi- 
ty interests  to  use  FAA  funds  under  the  spe- 
cial authority  of  section  614  of  the  act  for 
Tugoslavla  (Presidential  Determination  85- 
8),  pumiant  to  33  U3.C.  3S64(aKl):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

698.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
goveramental  Affairs,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  addition  of  two  countries  to  the 
Anti-Terrorism  Assistance  Program,  pursu- 
ant to  FAA.  section  574(aXl)  (97  SUt  973); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

699.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  original  report  of  political  contribu- 
tions for  William  L.  Ball,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-designate of  State  for  Legislative  and 
Intergovenunental  Affairs,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-465,  section  304(bX3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  n Jf .  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organisation's  [UNESCO]  policies 
that  would  restrict  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion, pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-241,  section 
109(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  api»x>- 
prlatlons  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  for 
the  Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

703.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  LeglaUtive  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs;  transmitting  a  report 
on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  pursuant  to  5  VS.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

70S.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  needom  of  Information  Act.  pur- 
suant to  5  U&C.  S53(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  C^om- 
modity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

705.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Con- 
sumer Products  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activities  under  the 


Fteedom  of  Inf ormaUon  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
U.8.C.  WnnAY.  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  activities  under  the 
needom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
njS.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operstioos. 

707.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
Wa&K  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

708.  A  letter  from  ttie  Chairman.  X3&. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  under  the  I^ec 
dom  of  Information  Act,  punuant  to  5 
U.8.C.  55a(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

709.  A  leti»r  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Managing  the  Cost  of  Gov- 
emmoA— Building  an  Effective  Financial 
Management  Structure"  (GAO/AFMD-gS- 
35,  February,  1985),  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

710.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Fteedom  of  Information  Act,  pur- 
suant to  5  UJB.C.  553(d):  to  the  Cnnmlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Nati(H>al  Mediation  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5 
UAC.  553(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

712.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation/PHvacy  Officer,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Ccmuniaslon.  transmitting  a  report  on 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  pursuant  to  5  n.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  legislative 
and  Public  Affairs,  National  Sdenoe  Foun- 
dation, transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pur- 
suant to  5  UAC.  5S2(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

714.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs 
(Operations),  transmitting  a  proposed  plan 
for  the  use  of  the  Judgment  awarded  to  the 
Meacalero  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero 
Reservation  in  Docket  89-97L  before  the 
VA.  Claims  Court,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-134,  sections  2(a)  and  4;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

715.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Communi- 
ty Relations  Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Community  Relations  Sovioe,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-353.  section  1004;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OD  the  Judiciary. 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Cran- 
merce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  for- 
eign flstUng  fees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

717.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  operation  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service;  and  evaluation  of  its  effectiveness 
and  administration,  pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C. 
3135  and  4314(d);  Public  Law  95-454.  section 
415<bX4);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

718.  A  letter  fnHn  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department    of    the    Army,    on    Eastport 


Harbor,  ME;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransportatioQ. 

719.  A  letter  from  the  Ctialman,  National 
Aeronautics  ai>d  ^>aoe  Administration, 
transmitting  notification  that  the  planned 
funding  level  exceeds  the  amount  author- 
ised for  the  Shuttle  Production  and  Oper- 
ational CapaMUty  Program,  pursuant  to 
Public  lAW  98-361.  section  104;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sdenoe  and  Technology. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  the  Arms  Export  C^mtnd  Act  and  the 
Aplcultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  to  authorise  development 
and  security  sssistance  programs  for  flseal 
year  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  c:ommlttees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Job  Training  Partnership 
Act:  Initial  Implementatiaa  of  Program  for 
Disadvantaged  Youth  and  Adulte"  (GAG/ 
HRD-85.  March  4.  1985);  Jointiy,  to  the 
(Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Education  and  labor. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  C^omptroiler  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitied  "Major  Defense  Issues  Being 
Addressed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office"  (aAO/NSIAD-85-43.  March  1. 
1985);  Jointly,  to  the  Omunlttees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

•noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJt.  752.  A  bill  to  amend 
titie  38,  United  States  Code,  to  ensure  an  or- 
deriy  transition  to  the  new  educational  as- 
sistance program  established  by  chapto'  30 
of  that  titie  (Rept  No.  99-17,  Pt  I).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 

HJt.  1453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatirauOity  Act  to  extaid  for  2 
years  the  authorisation  of  aptmipriations 
for  refugee  asslirtsnfe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  mi  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

OK.  1453.  A  bill  to  protect  voting  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  14tb  and  15tb  amend- 
ments to  the  CTonstitution  by  eliminating 
certain  barriers  to  partlcipatkm  in  Federal 
elections;  jointly,  to  the  C^ommittees  on 
House  Administration  and  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1454.  A  bill  to  protect  the  voting 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  by  pre- 
venting inappropriate  registration  proce- 
dures; to  the  CTommittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  APPLEOATE: 

HJt.  1455.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  TranqwrtaUon  to  reopen  bidding  for 
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Conrmil  in  %n  effort  to  tnaxImliM'  the  return 
to  the  United  States  upon  its  nle.  and  for 
other  purpoMK  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HERMAN  (for  hlnuelf  and  Ms. 
FmuDi): 
H.R.  14M.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Hansen 
Dam  project.  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel 
Rivers,  CA,  to  authorize  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  contract  for  the  removal  and  sale  of 
certain  dredged  material,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
HJl.  1457.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  Vn  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  of f -budget 
treatment  of  the  <q>eration8  of  all  four 
social  security  trust  funds  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By   Mr.   BONER   of   Tennessee   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Ahderson, 
Mrs.    BmTOR    of    California.    Mr. 
Chapph.  Mr.  Coblho.  Mrs.  Coixms. 
Mr.  CHOcxaTT.  Mr.  dk  la  Oakza.  Mr. 
DnxoMS.  Mr.  ok  Lnoo.  Mr.  Dtmaixt, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Frahk.  Mr.  Oakcia,  Mr.  Haht- 
mrr.  Mr.  HoRTOit,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
KoLTia.  Mr.  IiACOMAiisnio.  Mr.  Isrr, 
Mr.  Lbvim   of  Michigan.  Mr.  MrrcH- 
KLL.  Mr.  MtAimf.  Mr.  Owkrs,  Mr. 
Pbkihs,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr. 
ScHBUBK.  Mr.  Smith   of  Florida.  Mr. 
Stakx.  Mr.  Stokbs,  Mi.  Tallor.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Vahdbr  Jact,  Mr.  Vbrto, 
Mr.  Wbiss,  and  Mr.  Wortlbt): 
H.R.  1458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  elimination  of  architectural  and 
transportation  barriers  for  the  handicapped 
and  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLAT: 
H.R.  1459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  prohibit  the  awarding  of 
Federal  contracts  to  persons  who  have  vio- 
lated certain  Judicial  orders  or  orders  issued 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bbrman.  Mr.  Buixr, 
Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr.  FAUirntOY,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Lkach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  McKimfZY,  Mr.  Robmbr. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Wolpb,  Mr.  Ackxr- 
MAH,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Alkxahdbr, 
Mr.  Ahdrbws,  Mr.  Barrbs,  Mr. 
Batbs.  Mr.  BomoR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
BoMBR  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Bns- 

TAMAMTB.  Mr.   COITTBRS.  Mr.   COOPXR, 

Mr.  COTHB.  Bdr.  Cxockxtt,  Mr.  db 
Ldco,  Mr.  Dbrrick,  Mr.  Dixoh,  Mr. 
DowiiBT  of  New  YoriL,  Mr.  DuRsni, 
Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Focu- 
BTTA.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  ISx. 
FoRO  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gbphardt, 
Mr.  GuARim.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Haybs,  Mr.  HnoHBS,  Mr.  Jbptoros. 
Mr.  Kastxrhbibr.  Mrs.  Kbrrbixy, 
Mr.  KiLDBX.  Mr.  Koltbr.  Mr.  Kost- 
MATBR.  Mr.  Lartos,  Mr.  Lbhmar  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Lzlard,  Mr.  Lxvir  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Lbvirb  of  California. 
Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington.  Mr. 
LUKXR.  Mr.  LURDINE.  Mr.  Markxy, 
Mr.  Martirxz.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  MnxBR  of  California, 
Mr.    MiRXTA,    Mr.    MncHXix,    Mr. 


MoAKLXT,   Mr.   MoRXisoR   of   Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Mrazix,  Mr.  Oixkstax. 

Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Owbrs,  Mr.  Pursbll. 

Mr.     Rarobl.     Mr.     Rodiro,     Mr. 

Roybai..  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  St  Gbrmair. 

Mr.    Savagb.    Mrs.    Schrobdbr.    Mr. 

Skblton,  Ms.  Snowb.  Mr.  Stokbs, 

Mr.    SwnT,    Mr.    Torxicrlli.    Mr. 

TowRS.  Mr.  Txazlbx.  Mr.  Uoau,  Mr. 

Vbrto.  Mr.  Whxat,  Mr.  Wixth.  Mr. 

Yates.  Mrs.  Booos.  Mr.  Clat,  BCr. 

3rat   of  Illinois.   Mr.   Hotkr.   Mr. 

JoRXS     of     North     Carolina.     Mr. 

Lbhmar  of  California,  Mr.  Ltvno- 

stor,  Mr.  MoLiRAXi.  Mr.  Pxrrt.  Mr. 

PXPTBR.     Mr.     Wazmar.     and     Mr. 

BiAooi): 
HJl.  1460.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposition 
of  the  United  States  to  the  system  of  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs;  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; and  Rules.    

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Axmxt): 
HJl.  1461.  A  biU  to  abolish  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  terminate  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Administration,  to 
transfer  certain  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
the  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  1483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  Mlcronesian  medical  fellowships 
in  order  to  assist  in  improving  the  health 
care  of  Mlcronesian  residents  and  to  engage 
in  medical  research  projects  in  Micronesia; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
HJl.    1463.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide  additional 
farm  credit  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  1464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
C:redlt  Corporation  Charter  Act  regarding 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture,  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Maxlxrxb,   Mr.   Robbrts,   Mrs. 

Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Taukx,  and 

Mrs.  Maxtir  of  Illinois): 
HJl.  1486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  regarding 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture.  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corportlon  Charter  Act  regarding 
the  export  of  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Skaw, 

Mr.  Htdx.  Mr.  Edwaxob  of  Califor- 
nia, and  B^.  Sbibbxuro): 
H.R.  1487.  A  bill  to  require  public  notice 
of  and  a  period  for  public  comment  on  any 
guideline  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  interpretation  or  imple- 
mentation of  the  antitrust  laws  or  to  any 
policy  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  1468.  A  bill  to  vest  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  all  functions  relating  to  the 
examination  and  supervision  of  federally  in- 
sured banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


HJl.  1489.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Hawking,  Finanoe  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1470.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  transfer  the  function  former- 
ly carried  out  under  the  act  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury:  to  the  Committee  on 
Hanicttif,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
HJl.  1471.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  effec- 
tiveness requirements  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
laetrile  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  GREEN* 
H.R.  1473.  A  Mil  to  amend  secUon  376  of 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain    Judicial    annuities    for    surviving 
spouses  shall  not  terminate  by  reason  of  re- 
marriage of  an  annuitant  after  age  80;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   GUNDERSON   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Jbtvoxim.  Mr.  Colbmar  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  GoooLiRG,  Mr.  Taukb,  Mr. 
Hbrxt.  Mr.  Pxrrt,  and  Mr.  Dtm- 
allt): 
H.R.  1473.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
HJl.  1474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    prohibit    certain 
methods    of    concealing    the    proceeds    of 
crime,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
HJl.    1475.   A  biU   to  authorize   the  Air 
Force  to  acquire  a  space  shuttle  orbiter  ve- 
hicle for  use  for  national  security  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei  vices. 
By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
HJl.  1478.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  annual  reports 
to  Congress  to  facilitate  the  orderly  expan- 
sion of  the  NaUonal  C^emetery  System:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 
HJl.  1477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983  to  provide  that 
the   amendment    therein   relating    to   off- 
budget  treatment  for  certain  social  security 
trust  funds  which  is  ef fecUve  for  fiscal  years 
after  fiscal  year  1993  shall  be  effecUve  for 
Dsatl  years  after  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the 
Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
HJl.  1478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  disregard  tax- 
exempt  Interest  in  computing  the  amount  of 
social  security  benefits  included  in  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
HJl.    1479.   A  biU  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
least  restrictive  setting  for  the  mentally  ill 
and  to  require  as  a  condition  to  the  receipt 
of  grants  for  mental  health  that  States  have 
in  effect  plans  goremlng  the  release  of  indi- 
viduals in  inpaUent  mental  health  facUlUes; 
to   the   Committee  on  Energy   and  Com- 
merce. 

By  mfy  MARKEY' 
HJl.  1480.  A  bill  enUtied:  "The  Sharehold- 
er Democracy  Act  of  1985":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   MICHEL  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Lott.   BCr.   Chxrxt.   Mr.   Lewis  of 
California.      Mr.      Loxptler.      Mrs. 
Maxtir  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mack,  and 
Mr.  Crarb): 
H.R.  1481.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, on  a  limited  basis,  to  imtMund  funds 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  or 


1988  when  economic  conditions  necessitate 
reductions  In  the  Federal  deficit;  Jointly,  to. 
the  Committees  on  Government  OperaUons 

and  Rules.  

By  Mr.  MINETA: 
HJl.  1482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  increase  the  im- 
migrant quota  for  colonies  and  dependent 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    MINETA   (for  himself,   Mr. 
BOLAND,  Mr.  Contb.  Mr.  YouRO  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Lowrt    of    Washington,    and    Mx. 
Kolbx): 
HJl.  1483.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithso- 
nian InsUtution  to  plsn  and  construct  facUl- 
Ues for  certain  science  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  for  other  purpoaes;  JolnUy.  to 
the  Committees  on  House  AdmlnistraUon 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOICERY  (by  request): 

H.R.  1484.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 

States  Ctode.  to  provide  a  special  pension 

program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1486.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  eligibility  for  burial 
allowance  to  certain  addlUonal  veterans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  I486.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  burial  plot  al- 
lowance for  veterans  from  $150  to  $250;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1487.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  requirement  that 
a  chronic  disease  becoming  manifest  in  a 
veteran  within  1  year  of  the  veteran's  dis- 
charge from  military  service  must  be  at 
least  10  percent  disabling  in  order  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  service  connected  for  purposes 
of  veterans'  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and   Mr.   Hammerschmist)   (by   re- 
quest): 
HJl.  1488.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  CJode,  to  provide  for  addlUonal  com- 
pensation for  any  veteran  who  has  suffered 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  lung  or  one  kidney; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1489.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  C:ode.  to  provide  that  income  received 
for  parUcipatlon  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion incentive  work  therapy  programs  shall 
not  be  counted  as  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
pension  payments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1490.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  include  lupus  erythematosis 
among  the  chronic  diseases  that  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  service  connected  for  purposes 
of  veterans  compensaUon  if  occiirring 
within  1  year  from  a  veteran's  discharge 
from  acUve  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1491.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  to  veterans 
prescription  drugs  prescribed  by  private 
physicians  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  a  service-connected  disability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  1492.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  permit  veterans  who  are  eli- 
gible for  military  retired  pay  to  receive  com- 
pensaUon from  the  Veterans'  Admlnistra- 
Uon for  a  service-connected  disability  con- 
currently with  such  retired  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  1493.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  mortgage  protecUon 
life  insurance  to  eligible  veterans  beyond 
their  70th  birthday;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


HJl.  1494.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  reduce  from  100  percent  to 
SO  percent  the  degree  of  service-connected 
disability  a  veteran  must  have  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  dental  care  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  a  non-service-connected 
condiUon;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.R.  1495.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  refusal  to 
hire  individuals  because  of  their  member- 
ship in  the  National  Guard  or  a  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  1496.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  medical  and  dental 
care  and  commissary  and  exchange  privi- 
leges to  surviving  dependents  of  certain  Re- 
serve members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  die 
in  connection  with  military  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  disclose  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned or  the  Secretary  of  TransporUUon 
the  mailing  addresses  of  certain  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  and  to  disclose  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  SelecUve  Service  System  the 
mailing  addresses  of  persons  required  to  reg- 
ister imder  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1498.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUes  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  inoenUves 
for  the  recruitment  and  retenUon  of  health 
professionals  for  service  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  1499.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  employment  in  civil 
service  posiUons  in  the  execuUve  branch  of 
any  individual  required  to  register  under 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  who  has 
not  so  registered;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Holt): 
H.R.  1600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  require  registraUon 
and  classification  under  such  act,  to  provide 
authority  for  inducUon  of  not  more  than 
200,000  individuals  each  year  for  training 
and  service  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
of  the  Army  Reserve,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ctmunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 

quest): 

H.R.  1601.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  from  50  percent  to  30 
percent  the  degree  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability a  veteran  must  have  in  order  to  be  el- 
igible for  outpaUent  care  from  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnistraUon  for  non-service-connected 
diseases  and  disabiliUes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  1502.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  period  after 
a  veteran  is  disc^iarged  from  military  service 
during  which  the  occurrence  of  certain  dis- 
ease is  presumed  to  be  service  connected 
shall,  in  the  case  of  syringomyelia,  by  7 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  1503.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  death  and  dis- 
ability pension  program  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  1504.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  $60  to  $75  the 
i«»»imiim  amoimt  of  monthly  pension  that 


may  be  paid  to  a  veteran  being  furnished 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  domiciliary  care 
by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaira. 

HJl.  1505.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  establish  regional  veterans 
employment  representaUves;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  1508.  A  biU  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  VeUnsm'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
HJl.  1507.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incen- 
Uves  for  investment  in  district  heating  and 
cooling  systems:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  1508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  32 
cento  per  paiA  the  federal  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  and  to  provide  that  the  revenues 
from  such  tax  shaU  be  divided  among  the 
general  fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  research  on  tobacco-related  dis- 
eases; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  (Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Moodt.  and  Mr.  Mirkta): 
HJl.   1509.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  renewal  of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  REGULA: 
HJl.  1510.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  States  to 
regulate  the  interstate  transfer  of  water  to 
ensure  that  Federal  regulation  pursuant  to 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  VB.  ConsUtu- 
tion  does  not  impair  or  impede  the  efforts 
of  the  States  to  protect  and  control  this  re- 
source; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  PubUc 
Works  and  TransportaUon  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RINAUX): 
HJl.  1511.  A  bill  to  delete  the  word  "war" 
where  it  appears  before  "veterans"  in  the 
provisloiis  relating  to  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  veterans  organizaUons  for  which 
imcome  tax  and  gift  tax  deducUons  are  al- 
lowed, and  for  other  jnirpoaes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rotbal.  Mr.  Kildeb,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
jEProRoa,  Mr.  Maxtirbz.  Mr.  Taukx. 
and  Mr.  Pkppex): 
HJl.  1512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  target- 
ed Jobs  credit  to  December  31.  1988.  and  to 
treat  as  a  member  of  a  targeted  group  for 
punxMes  of  such  credit  any  econamically 
disadvanteged  individual  who  has  attained 
age  55  to  the  c:oinmIttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  1513.  A  bill  to  impose  certain  restrte- 
Uons  on  SUte-chartered  depository  insUtu- 
Uon;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHX7MER: 
HJl.  1614.  A  bill  to  authorize  interstate 
banking;  to  the  committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEXBERLING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California): 
H.R.  1615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Claytcm 
Act  to  provide  that  certain  factors  be  taken 
into  consideraUon  for  purpoaes  of  determin- 
ing whether  acquisiUons  of  share  cairital 
and  stock  may  have  the  effect  of  substan- 
tially lessening  compeUUon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smrb  of  New  Jersey): 
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HJt  1516.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  M.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  an  Indequlty  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  procram  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  certain  disabled  veterans 
in  acquiring  specially  adapted  residents:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Rourts,  Mr.  Stbirolm. 
Mr.   Watkihs.   Mr.   Majosko.   Mr. 
liiGHTPOoT.  Mr.  EvAMS  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
OnHDnsoR,  Mr.  Skksr.  Mr.  Mms 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  CoLBtAM  of  Missouri. 
Mr.     EmasoM.     Mrs.     Mktxks    of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Tauks.  and  Mr.  Bkkkc- 
na): 
fLR.  1517.  A  biU  to  assist  in  the  export  of 
X3S.  agricultural  commodities  and  improve 
farm  Income  through  exemption  of  such 
commodities  from  cargo  preference  require- 
ments:   to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DwYKX  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bohior 
of     Michigan.     Mr.     Aodabbo,     Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Stakk,  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr. 
Engush.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Ms.  Mikvl- 
SKi): 
H.R.  1518.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  Inspectors  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service  and 
Inspectors    of    the    U.S.    Customs   Service 
within  the  immediate  retirement  provisions 
applicable  to  certain  employees  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WaiOHT.  Mr.  Stokxs.  Ms.  Oakar,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Staogxrs. 
Mr.  MooDT.  Mr.  Viscloskt.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Psrkins,  Mr.  Mrazxk, 
Mr.  NsLSOR  of  Florida.  Mr.  Corlro. 
Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Oorooii. 
Mr.  Mamtoh.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
BUSTAMANTX.  fidr.  Staixings.  Mt. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  AFrxLOATX.  Mr. 
DowNKT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Amnun- 
sio.  Mr.  BiAGOi.  Mr.  Obsxrstar.  Mr. 
MoixoHAN.  Mr.  Haix  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Prask.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Alxxandrr.  Mr.  Jonxs  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Jonrs  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Volkmxr. 
Mr.  Ralfh  M.  Haix.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Orat  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Sxi- 

RKRUNG): 

H.R.  1519.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  review  a  study  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  concerning  construction 
of  a  canal  connecting  Lake  E^e  and  the 
Ohio  River,  OH  and  PA.  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
that  canal;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  1520.  A  bill  to  promote  and  expand 
the  vitality  of  the  U.S.  copper  industry: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

HJi.  1531.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  new  sub- 
stantiation requirements  for  deductions  at- 
tributable to  business  use  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles and  certain  other  types  of  personal 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  1523.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  eligibility  for 
child's  Insivance  benefits  to  postsecondary 
school  students,  in  the  case  of  existing  chil- 
dren of  covered  workers:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bartlktt.  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  MuRrav. 


Mr.    Kiuo.    Mr.    MAxmni.    Mr. 

OwBis.  Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio.  Mr. 

Hatrs.  Mr.  jRrroRoa.  Mr.  Boochbr. 

and  Mr.  OoonuMO): 
H.R.  1533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  authorise  the 
award  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to  cer- 
tain prevailing  parties,  to  clarify  the  effect 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  on 
rights,  procedures,  and  remedies  under 
other  laws  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himseU.  Mr. 

MAxmnB,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.    Kbmp.    Mr.    McKimnr.    Mr. 

Hatbs.  Mr.  OwRRS.  Mr.  Dtmaixt. 

Mr.    BoucRXR.    Mr.    Murpht,    Mr. 

Taukx.  Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Couami.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 

California): 
H.R.  1534.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  denial  of 
employment  opportunities  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  lie  detectors  by  employers  in- 
volved In  or  affecting  interstate  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    WOLF    (for    hlmseU.    Mr. 

Parris.  Mr.  HoTBR.  and  Mr.  Barmbs): 
H.R.  1525.  A  biU  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  establish  and  administer  flexi- 
ble and  compressed  work  schedules  for  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  employees:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.   1535.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
shelter  and  related  services  to  homeless  in- 
dividuals and  families:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL:  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Wrioht): 
H.J.  Res.  IM.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  3,  1985.  as  "Education  Day.  U.S.A.":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL:  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Udall.  Mr.  Sbibbrlino.  Mr.  Solarz. 

and  Mr.  Lagomarsino  (by  request): 
H.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  "Compact  of  Free  Association."  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Garcia, 

Mr.    Edwards    of    California.    Mr. 

RODINO.  Mr.  Wtlix.  Mr.  Orxxr.  Mr. 

I^ACR  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 

CuNGKR.  and  Mr.  McKnmrri : 
HJ.  Res  188.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April.  1985  as  "Fair  Housing  Month":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   McHnoH.   Mr.   Htdk.   Mr. 

Lbland.  Mr.  SiUANDXR.  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  FusTXR.  Mr.  Barnxs,  Mr.  Kixcz- 

KA.  Mr.  Savaox.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 

BoNBR  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 

OwTXR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Stanox- 

LAND,  Mr.  Dardkn.  Mr.  Owxns.  Mr. 

FuqoA  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Hugrbs.  Mr. 

Lbvinx  of  California.   Mr.  Minkta. 

Mr.     Waxman.     Mr.     Wbiss.     Mr. 

Moodt.   Mr.   CoNTK.    Mr.   Jxptords. 

Mr.    McOrath.    Mr.    Fxighan.    Mr. 

AcKBRMAN.      Mrs.      ROOKXKA.      Mr. 

Rangbl.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Wortlbt. 

Mr.  Natchbr.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  KOLTBR.  Mr.  Bustamahtb.  Mr. 

MuRPHT.  Mr.  Hbrtbl  of  Michigan. 

Mr.     ScHBUBR.     Mr.     CoorBR.     Mr. 

Suhia,  Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 

Batbmam.      Mr.      BiuRAKis.      Mrs. 

BoxBR.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 

Lagomarsino,  Blr.  Clay,  Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.   Frost.   Mr.   Horton.   and   Mr. 

DuRBn): 


RJ.  Rea.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  1  through  April  7. 1985.  as 
"World  Health  Week",   and   to  designate 
April  7. 1985.  as  "World  Health  Day":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himseU.  and  Mr. 
Waxman): 
HJ.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  directing 
that  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  receive  full  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1985  for  new  and  competing 
research  grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.   

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
VLJ.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  amounts  paid  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  as  com- 
pensation    for    such     disabilities    should 
remain  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BtfURTHA: 
H.  Con.   Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  March  7.  1985.  to  March  19.  1985;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to^^^ 

By  Mr.  BEREX7TER  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Barnard): 
H.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  shall  en- 
courage forebearanoe  in  agricultural  lending 
consistent  with  safety  and  soundness  consid- 
erations; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COURTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McEwBN.  Mr.  HAMMBRScmnpr.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  HoPKim, 
Mr.  TouMO  of  Alaska.  Hi.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Gaixo,  Mr.  Htdx.  Mr.  Mn.i.BR  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Huntbr. 
Mr.  SiLJANDXR.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  DxWiNX.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Strang.  Mr.  Saxton  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Bn.iRAKis.  Mr.  Baoham.  Mr. 
Wortlbt.  Mr.  Wrbxr.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Rittbr.  Mr.  Lunorxn. 
Mr.  Crarb.  Mr.  Campbbll.  Mr.  Kbmp. 
Mr.  Dbnnt  Smith.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Ml.  Walkxr,  Mr.  Lxwis  of 
California,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Sknsbn- 
RRBNNBR.  Mr.  Skbxn,  Mr.  Dannb- 
MXTBR,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Sfbncb,  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  Drxibr  of  California. 
Mr.  Orbgg.  Mr.  Lobpplxr.  Mr. 
Stangbland.  Mr.  Rooxas.  Mr. 
LowxRT  of  California,  and  Mr. 
AacHBR): 
H.  Con.  Res.  81.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  situation  in  Nicaragua;  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
DARBO.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mrs.  Bozxr.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Fauntrot. 
Ms.  FiBDLBR.  BCr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gallo. 
tti.  Oilman.  Mr.  Orbxn.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  HuoHXS.  Mr.  Kost- 
matbr.  Mr.  Krambr.  Mr.  Lxhman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Lxland.  Mr.  Lbvinb  of 
California.  Mr.  McDaob.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Moaklky,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  MRAfXK,  Mr.  Pkfpxr. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Schumxr.  Ms.  Snowb. 
Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Torri- 
cBi.1,1.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Walgrbn.  Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Yatxs): 
H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 


United  States  should  continue  lU  investiga- 
tion Into  the  residence  and  activities  of  Dr. 
Josef  Mengele.  who  Is  known  as  the  Angel 
of  Death  of  the  Auachwits  concentration 
camp:  jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Foreign 
Affaln,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the 
recent  murder  of  a  U^S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  official  in  Mexico  and  to  direct  the 
President   to   provide    10   additional   DEA 
agenU  to  combat  drug  trafficking  as  a  re- 
sponse to  this  act  of  terrorism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  Family  Farmers  and  Rural  Amet- 
ica;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.   Res.   99.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  adequately  provide  for 
the  dvU  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  the  Mi- 
croneslans  in  the  event  of  deployment  of 
UA  Armed  Forces  from  the  Philippines  to 
Micronesia;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OAYDOS: 
H.  Res.  100.  ResoluUon  providing  amounU 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
standing  and  select  committees  of  the 
House  in  the  first  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Res.  101.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
impeachment  of  Paul  A.  Volcker.  Edward  O. 
Boehne.  Robert  R.  Boykln.  E.  Gerald  Corri- 
gan.  Lyle  E.  Gramley.  Karen  N.  Horn.  Pres- 
ton Martin.  J.  Charles  Partee,  Emmett  J. 
Rice,  Martha  R.  Seger.  and  Henry  C.  Wal- 
Ucb.  as  members  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  Res.  103.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
impeachment  of  Paul  A.  Volcker.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  LELAND: 
H.  Res.  103.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  InvestigaUons  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  99th  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  I^viNX  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Oilmaii.  Bfr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Hatks.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Frxhzbl,  Mr. 
Whxat,  BCr.  BxiLXNSON,  Mr.  Lbacr  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Kas- 
txhmbibr.  Ms.  Fibdlbr,  BCr.  Lundinb. 
BCr.  BCitchxll.  BCr.  Borski,  BCr. 
Fauntrot.  BCr.  WasoN.  BCr.  McKni- 
NBT,  BCr.  Dbllums.  BCts.  Schnbidir, 
BCr.  CONTBRS,  BCr.  Blaz,  BCr.  Garcia. 
BCr.  Frank.  BCr.  Richardson.  BIr. 
OWBNS.  BCr.  Savaob.  BCr.  Sabo.  BCr. 
Horton.  BCr.  Siokbs.  BCr.  Cungbr. 
BCr.  Barnbs.  BCrs.  Boxxr.  BCr.  Kost- 
matbr.  BCr.  Pbppbr.  BCr.  Edgar.  BCr. 
Orbrstar.  BCr.  Schxubr.  BCr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  BCs.  Kaptur.  BCr.  Moaklbt. 
BCr.  Schumbr.  BCr;  Hbptbl  of  Hawaii, 
BCr.  Fkon.  BCr.  Koltbr.  BCr.  Solarz. 
BCr.  BCnxTA.  BCr.  Sbtrbri.tng,  BCr. 
Markxt,  BCr.  Fbiohan,  BCr.  Wtdbn, 
BCr.  WoLPB.  BCr.  Nbal.  BCr.  Bbrman. 
BCr.  Jbppords.  Mr.  Waxman.  and  BCr. 
Rangbl): 


H.  Rea.  104.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
ropect  to  ratification  of  the  Ccmventlon  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  BCr.  McGRATH: 

H.  Res.  105.  ResoluUon  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  that 
the  Federal  deduction  for  SUte  and  local 
taxes  should  not  be  repealed:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  ICeans. 

By  BCr.  BdLLER  of  California: 

H.  Res.  108.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  oontlngent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  ChUdren.  Youth, 
and  Families  In  the  first  session  of  the  99th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnistraUon. 

By  BCr.  WEISS  (for  himself.  BCr.  Jbp- 
FOROS.  BCr.  Frank,  and  BCr.  Conte): 

H.  Res.  107.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresmtaUves  with 
respect  to  extending  voluntary  departure 
status  to  naUonals  of  Ouateinala:  to  the 
Comofiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BfEMORIAUS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows:  

34.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

25.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
Uve  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Conference:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivD 
Service.  ^    ^ 

28.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  relative  to  mass  trans- 
portaUon:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILCS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  BCr.  CALLAHAN: 
H.R.  1527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Mer- 
chants NaUonal  Bank  of  Mobile.  AL;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJI.  1528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
Silver:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BCr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  1529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
M.  Hendley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

Bv  ICr  RMII V 

HJI.  1530.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  seU  certain  property  located 
in  Elbow  Canyon,  AZ;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SBdTH: 

HJI.  1531.  A  biU  to  confirm  a  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific TransportaUon  Co.  to  Ernest  Pritchett 
and  his  wife.  Dianna  Pritchett;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJI.  4:  Mr.  Foclibtta.  BCr.  Fkichan.  BCr. 
Anobrson.  BCr.  Pbtpbr,  and  BCr.  Anmuhzio. 


H.R.  8:  BCr.  Mollohan. 
H.R.  21:  BCrs.  Btron  and  BCrs.  Scunkumr. 
HJI.  38:  BCr.  Weiss.  BCr.  Schbubr.  BCr. 
Brown  of  California.  BCr.  Borski.    and  BCr. 
BCartinbz. 

HJI.  44:  BCr.  Monson.  BCr.  Taixon,  BCr. 
Oxlbt.  and  BCr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

HJI.  88:  BCr.  Ackbrman.  BCr.  Bbdcu,  BCr. 
Bbuian.  BCr.  BiACCi,  BCrs.  Bozbr.  BCrs. 
Burton  of  Callfomia.  ICrs.  Caum,  BCr. 
Crockett.  BCr.  Dtmallt.  BCr.  Fauntrot,  BCr. 
Fazio,  BCr.  Frank.  BCr.  Garcia.  BCr.  Hates. 
BCr.  Howard.  BCr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
BCr.  Koltbr,  BCr.  BCatsui,  BCr.  BCitchbx.  BCr. 
Mrazek.  BCr.  Owens.  BCr.  Rahall.  BCr. 
Ranceu  BCr.  Rkio.  BCr.  Ross.  BCr.  Savage. 
BCr.  SEiBBRLarG.  BCr.  Stokrs.  BCr.  Studds. 
BCr.  Towns.  BCr.  Vento.  BCr.  Wheat,  BCr. 
WnxiAMS.  and  BCr.  Wolpb. 

HJI.  99:  BCr.  Morrison  of  Wsshington  and 
BCr.  Staggers. 

HJI.  147:  BCr.  SiKORSKi.  BCr.  Brown  of 
California.  BCr.  BCcCurdt,  BCr.  Wortlbt.  BCr. 
Hbptbl  of  Hawaii.  BCr.  Stnar,  BCr.  BCartinbz, 
BCr.  Skbn,  BCr.  Hbrtbl  of  Michigan.  BCr. 
Hates,  BCr.  Fustbr.  BCr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
BCr.   Carr,   BCr.   Darken,  ICr.   Boland,  BCr. 
Richardson,  BCr.  Florio,  BCs.  Kaptur.  BCr. 
Weiss.  BCr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  BCr.  Koltbr. 
and  BCr.  BCadican. 
HJI.  148:  BCr.  Pursbll. 
HJI.  238:  BCr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
HJt  283:  BCr.  Ackbrman.  BCr.  Bkdcll.  BCr. 
Herman.    BCr.    Biacgi.    BCrs.    Boxbu    BCrs. 
Burton  of  California.  BCrs.  Collins,  BCr. 
Crockett,  BCr.  Dtmallt.  BCr.  Fauntrot.  BCr. 
Fazio.  BCr.  Frank.  BCr.  Garcia.  BCr.  Hates. 
BCr.  Howard.  BCr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
BCr.  Koltbr.  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr.  BCitcbbll.  BCr. 
BCrazbk.    BCr.    Owens.    BCr.    Rahaix,    BCr. 
Rangbl.  BCr.  Rbid.  BCr.  Rose.  BCr.  Savage. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  BCr.  Stokes,  BCr.  SrumM. 
BCr.  Towns,  BCr.  Vento,  BCr.  Wheat,  BCr. 
Williams,  and  BCr.  Wolpb. 
HJI.  348:  BCr.  Towns  and  BCr.  BCanton. 
HJI.  444:  BCr.  Wheat. 

HJI.  479:  BCrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  and  BCr. 
Rbid. 

HJI.  501:  BCr.  BCitcbbli,  BCr.  Wolpb.  BCr. 
Seiberling.    BCr.   Stark.    BCr.    Bates,    BCr. 
Dwter  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Rangbl,  BCrs. 
Boxer.  BCr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  BCr.  Dbllums.  BCr. 
Moodt.    BCr.    Lxhman   of   California.    BCr. 
KiLDBB.  BCr.  Waxman.  BCr.  Crocxkit.  BCr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  BCrazek.  BCr.  Wbatbi. 
BCre.  Burton  of  California.  BCr.  Fbichan, 
and  BCr.  Lukbi. 
HJI.  507:  BCrs.  Bbntixt  and  BCr.  Blaz. 
HJI.  508:  BCr.  BCitcheli,  BCr.  WiSB.  BCr. 
Mrazek.    BCrs.    Boxer.    BCr.    Nbal.    BCrs. 
Burton  of  California,  and  BCr.  Fauntrot. 
HJI.  511:  BCr.  BCnxBR  of  Ohio. 
HJL  536:  BCr.  Dbllums.  BCr.  Williamb,  BCr. 
BCiCA.  Mr.  Vento.  BCr.  BCcGraih.  BCr.  Fur. 
BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Bonier  of  BCtchlgan,  BCr. 
Llotd.  BCr.  NowAK.  BCr.  Kildbb.  BCr.  Fta- 
GRAN.  BCr.  DioOardi.  BCr.  Murpht.  and  BCr. 
KviN  of  BCichigan. 

HJI.  531:  BCrs.  Johnson.  BCr.  Greoc,  BCr. 
Daur.  BCr.  Sharp.  BCr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. BCr.  Blaz.  BCr.  Schulzb.  BCr.  VALoreiNX, 
BCr.  BCiNXiA.  and  BCr.  Cungbr. 
HJI.  585:  BCr.  Applegatx. 
HJI.  589:  BCr.  Barton  of  Texas.  BCr.  Sbn- 

SENBRBNNB^   BCr.   KINDNESS.   BCr.    OlN<aUCH. 

and  BCrs.  Boxer. 

HJI.  800:  BCr.  Objdenson.  BCr.  Stag(»rs. 
BCr.  Lantos,  BCr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  BCr.  DoN- 
nelt,  BCr.  BCiNEiA.  BCr.  BCaxtin  of  New  York. 
BCr.  Saxton,  BCrs.  Roukxma,  BCr.  Courier, 
BCr.  McCain,  BCr.  Young  of  Florida.  BCr. 
CouGHLiN.  BCr.  LCACR  of  Iowa,  and  BCr.  Val- 
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H.R.  639:  Mr.  BxiLSifsOR.  Mr.  Wkatiii,  and 
Mr.  TowHS. 

HJi.  640:  Mr.  Towns. 

VLSL  865:  Mr.  Mhazkk.  Mr.  Rrim.  Mr. 
WHiTTAKBt,  and  Mr.  Pirm. 

HJl.  667:  Mr.  MrrcHBX.  Bfrs.  Rodkbia, 
Mi.  BCatsui,  and  Mr.  PncHAR. 

H.R.  691:  Mr.  Muxn  of  Waahlncton  and 

fi<r.  SlKOKBXI. 

H.R.  733:  Mr.  Lujam.  BCr.  STAHOiuun),  Mr. 
Dakokk,  Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Bkdkll. 

H.R.  752:  Mr.  Rowlanb  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  773:  Mr.  Hau.  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Taoks. 
Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Laoomaxsixo,  Mr.  MnRnrr, 
Mr.  CHAifDLDt.  Mr.  Traxucr.  Mr.  RoBBtra. 
Mr.  McCoLLUif,  Mr.  Rood,  lifr.  Skkkn.  Mr. 
STAGcns,  Mr.  Dtson,  Mr.  Biukaku,  Mr. 
Staixihos.  Mr.  ScHAxm,  Mr.  Batxmaii,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  of  CScorgia. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Ouakimi  and  Mr.  Momibon 
of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  831:  Mr.  Sunn  of  Florida.  Mr. 
CoKLHO,  Mr.  OoRDOif ,  Mr.  Dakdbii.  Mr.  Solo- 
Moif.  Mr.  KoLTBR,  Mr.  Valxhthik.  Mr.  Haw- 
Knts,  and  Mr.  Whirbubst. 

H.R.  842:  Mr.  MinrrA. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  Ackerxan,  Mr.  Aptlioatx. 
Mr.  Bkdkll.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Hamskm,  Mr. 
Hkptkl  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kolbk.  Mr. 
LaFalck,  Mr.  McCamslkss,  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Otah,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  RoTBAL.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Walgrkn,  and  Mr.  Wylik. 

H.R.  847:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  849:  Mr.  Minkta,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Nkal.  lit.  Wuss,  and  Mr. 
MATsm. 

H.R.  862:  Mr.  Bonkxr. 

H.R.  864:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr. 

KOSTMAYKR. 

H.R.  877:  Mr.  Lott  and  Mr.  Drkikr  of 
California. 

H.R.  890:  Mr.  Molloham,  Mr.  Dwtxr  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Edgar,  and 
Mr.  Kamjorski. 

H.R.  901:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  930:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  935:  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Bkilknson,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Courtkr,  Mr. 
MnxER  of  California,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Orekn,  Mr. 
Wbbkr,  Mr.  Savagk.  Mr.  Bkrman,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Schumkr.  Mr.  Oood- 
LiNG,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.R.  945:  Mr.  Lowkry  of  California.  Mr. 
Hknson,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Mdrpht,  Mr.  JoNxs  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Skkl- 
ton,  Mr.  Skkxn,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Pxx- 
KiNS,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Niel- 
soN  of  Utah,  Mr.  Whittakxr,  Mr.  Kanjor- 
SKi,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Orxgg,  and  Mr.  Valkn- 
mtK. 

H.R.  963:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Lxland,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  965:  Mr.  Bkrman,  Mr.  Lelans,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wheat,  and 
Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  966:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wheat,  and 
Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  967;  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Lxland,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  968:  Mr.  Ackkrman  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  976:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  1072:  Mr.  Dwykr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 


KoLTXR,    Mr.    Crockxit,    Mr.    Wxiss.    Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

HJl.  1081:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Wxibs.  and  Mr.  Marti- 


HJl.  1086:  Mr.  Lojan  and  Mr.  Whittakxr. 

HJl.  1090:  Mr.  Dowmkt  of  New  York,  Mr. 
FDsm,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1008:  Mr.  Lklans,  Mr.  Clay  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Otmaixy,  Mr.  dx  Ldoo,  Mr.  Del- 
lums. Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  MncHXLL,  Mr.  Conyxss,  Mr. 
Hayxs,  Mr.  OwxNB.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Crockxtt, 
Mr.  Rangxl.  Mr.  DixoN,  Mr.  Martinxe,  Mr. 
AoDAaao,  Mrs.  Schxoxdbs.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

HJl.  1123:  Mrs.  Bttrton  of  California.  Mr. 
Dannxmxtxr.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hofkins, 
Mr.  Madioam,  Mrs.  Martin  of  lUinlos,  Mr. 
MOLIMARI.  Mr.  Saxtoh,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr. 
Taukx,  and  Mr.  Lungrkn. 

HJl.  1124:  Mr.  Durbin. 

HJl.  1136:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
FRANK,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  DbWinx.  Mr. 
Whirhurxt,  Mr.  Rangxl,  Mr.  Wortlkt,  Mr. 
DwYXR  of  New  Jeney,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
PxNNY,  JAa.  Mixvlski,  BCr.  DioOuaroi,  Mr. 
HxRTKL  of  Michigan.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Eckart  of  Ohio,  Vtr.  Hughxs.  Mr.  Wxiss, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Portkr,  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

HJl.  1163:  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Scbakpkr. 
Mr.  WxBKR,  Mr.  Staixings,  Mr.  Dardxn,  Mr. 
DxLay,  Mr.  Stumf,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  1188:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  RoBXRT  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Batxs, 
Mr.  Bkrman,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Bozkr.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CoxLHO,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ed- 
WARss  of  California.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Mr.  Ixhman  of  California,  Mr. 
LowxRY  of  California.  Bfr.  Lxwis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Martinxz.  Bfr.  Torrks,  Mi.  Runk, 
Mr.  Rxio,  Mr.  Wysxn,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Baoram,  Mr.  Torricklli,  and 

Mr.  KOSTMAYKR. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  OwxNS,  Mr.  LiriNSKi,  Mr. 
Stokxs,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hxrtxl 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr. 
McOrath. 

HJl.  1213:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Reid,  and 

Ms.  MiKULXKI. 

H.R.  1217:  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Boulter,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Ortiz. 

H.R.  1219:  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Wortlky,  Mr.  DtnuiN,  BCr. 
Kanjorski,  and  Mrs.  Bxntlky. 

H.R.  1257:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
WxBXR,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  and  liSr.  Wkavkr. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  Vinto. 

H.R.  1310:  Mr.  Nowak  and  Mr.  Martinxz. 

H.R.  1327:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Downxy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Whittakkr.  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Bknnktt,  Mr.  McGratr,  Mr.  Martinxz, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  and  Mr.  Coryxrs. 

H.R.  1359:  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Zschau,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1361:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  DixoN. 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  1392:  Mr.  Cougrlin,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Jones  of 


North  Carolina,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr. 
Roe. 

H.R.  1395:  BCr.  Jepporiw,  Mr.  Dcrbin,  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  L*«x>marsino,  and  Mr.  Chap- 
pie. 

H.R.  1449:  Mr.  Latta  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.J.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante. Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fditer.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  O'Brieh,  Mr.  Hammbrbchmiot.  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Tauzim,  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Jerkins,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mrs.  Iaoyj>, 
Mr.  Levine  of  Catlfomia,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Mavroulbs,  Mr.  Batkman,  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mr.  StnoA.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Skeer,  Mr.  Saxo,  Mr.  WnxH.  Mr.  Huckaxy, 
Mr.  MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  HAMMERScHMnrr,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Pashatan,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraslca. 

H.J.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Fauntroy  and  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Bexmar,  Mrs.  Booos. 
BCr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Carr,  BCr.  Darden,  Mr.  DeWire.  BCr.  DixoR, 
BCr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
Feighar,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hertel  of  BCichigan.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  •  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  BCs.  Kaftur.  BCr.  Kolter,  BCr.  IjA- 
GOMARBiNO,  BCr.  LEVIN  of  BCictilgan,  BCr. 
BCadioan,  Mr.  Mahton,  Mr.  BCartin  of  New 
York.  BCr.  BCatsui.  Mr.  BCazzoli,  BCs.  BCikul- 
SKi,  BCr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nbal,  BCr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Roe,  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Sikorski,  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Tallon,  BCr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  BCr.  Volkmer. 
and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  105:  BCr.  Batxmar,  Mr.  Eckaxt  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Gregg,  BCrs.  Kerrelly, 
Mr.  Kolbe,  BCs.  Mikulski,  BCs.  Oakar,  BCr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Scruette.  BCr.  Schumbr,  BCr. 
Staggers,  BCr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  BCr. 
Wise. 

KJ.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Dbrry  Smith.  BCr. 
Lehmar  of  California.  BCr.  Barton  of  Texas, 
BCr.  Hucxaby,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Gradison,  BCr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Panxtta,  BCr.  Gingrich,  BCr. 
Chappell.  BCr.  Montgomery,  BCr.  Broyrill, 
BCr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  BCr.  Kastenmkier, 
BCr.  Rogers,  BCr.  Bennett,  BCr.  Sikorski, 
and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  BCr.  Dellums,  BCr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Shumway,  BCr. 
HiLER.  Mr.  Montgomery,  BCr.  Emerson,  BCr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Wolf,  BCr.  Liohtfoot,  BCr.  Rob- 
erts, Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  BCr.  Camp- 
BXLL,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  BCr. 
Hucxaby,  Mr.  GnNDERSON.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  BCr.  Derrick,  and  Mr. 
Fawxll. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  BCr.  Coopkr,  Mr.  Boerlkrt, 
BCr.  BCack,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.J.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Williams,  BCr.  Wxiss, 
BCr.  Fascxll,  BCr.  Biaggi,  BCr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  BCr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Robxrts, 
BCr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Mollohan,  BCr.  Kost- 
MAYXR,  Mr.  Yatxs,  BCr.  Horton,  Mr.  Rosx, 
BCr.  Yatron,  BCr.  Hughxs,  BCr.  Vxnto,  and 
BCr.  Jeffords. 

H.J.  Res.  137:  Mr.  McKernan,  BCr.  Tauke, 
BCr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Eroreich. 
BCr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Johnson,  BCr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Annunzio,  BCr. 
Price,  BCr.  Aspin,  BCr.  Cunger,  and  Mr. 
Traxler. 

H.J.  Res.  153:  BCr.  Spratt. 


VL3.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Dickirsor,  BCr.  Ers- 
REicH.  Mr.  BCatsui.  Ms.  FmiLxx.  BCr. 
Dorrar  of  CaUfoinia,  BCr.  Pashayar,  BCr. 
Ardbrsor.  BCrs.  Kerrelly.  BCr.  BCacKay. 
BCr.  Orotbexg,  BCr.  Russo,  BCr.  Ijcach  of 
Iowa.  BCr.  WmTTAKn.  BCr.  Prank.  BCr.  Pur- 
sell,  BCr.  Wolfe.  BCr.  nuRZEL.  BCr.  Lott.  BCr. 
Skeer,  BCr.  Oilmar,  BCr.  Solars.  BCr.  Kemp. 
BCr.  BCartir  of  New  Yoiic.  BCr.  BCcEwer,  BCr. 
AuCoiR,  BCr,  McDaoe.  BCr.  Haetrett,  BCr. 
DnxicK,  BCr.  Cooper.  ICr.  Bartor  of  Texas. 
BCr.  Bustamarte.  BCr.  Ortiz.  BCr.  Batemar, 
BCr.  Klkczka,  BCr.  Moody,  BCr.  Fustxr.  BCr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  BCr.  Moorhead.  BCr. 
Chappie.  BCr.  Evars  of  Illinois,  BCrs.  Holt. 
BCr.  Barres.  BCr.  Green,  BCr.  Kanjorski.  BCr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Spence.  BCr.  Coats, 
BCr.  Hillis,  BIr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  BCr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Bruce,  BCr.  Neal, 
BCr.  English,  BCr.  Sroxxs,  and  Mr.  De  Lugo. 

H  J.  Res.  161:  BCr.  Reid. 

HJ.  Res.  169:  BCr.  Towns,  BCr.  Weiss.  BCr. 
Wolf.  BCrs.  Collirs,  BCr.  Faurtroy,  BCr. 
Chappie.  BCr.  Durbir,  BCr.  Smtth  of  Florida, 
and  BCr.  O'Brier. 

H.  Con.  Res.  15:  BCr.  Biaggi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34:  BCr.  Arthory,  BCr. 
Darder,  BCr.  Edwards  of  California,  BCr. 
Evars  of  Iowa.  BCr.  Gaydos,  BCr.  Gekas,  BCr. 
GooDLiRG,  BCr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  BCr. 
Hefner,  BCr.  Jerkirs,  BCr.  Kolter,  BCr. 
Kostmayer.  BCr.  Lightfoot,  BCr.  McDade, 
BCr.  Murphy,  BCr.  Packard,  BCr.  Roth,  BCr. 
Rowlard  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Swindall,  BCr. 
Valentine,  BCr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  35:  BCr.  Chappell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  BCr.  Kanjorski,  BCr. 
Horton,  and  BCr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  BCr.  Addabbo,  BCr.  Bedell. 
BCr.  Biaggi,  BCr.  Daub,  BCr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, BCr.  Mitchell,  and  BCr.  Murphy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Crockett,  BCr. 
Eckart  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  Vento,  BCr. 
Weiss,  and  BCr.  Hughes. 


H.  Con.  Res.  63:  BCrs.  Bertixt,  BCr. 
Broomfield,  BCr.  Cortb.  BCr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  BCr.  Gallo,  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCs.  Kaptur. 
BCr.  KiRDRBSS,  BCr.  Kolter.  BCr.  Mrazek,  BCr. 
Murphy,  BCr.  Rbgula.  BCr.  Russo,  and  BCr. 
Taux>r. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  BCr.  BCartiree,  BCr. 
Kolter.  BCr.  Feighar,  BCr.  Rurk.  BCs. 
Kaptur.  and  BCr.  Towrs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  BCr.  Nelsor  of  Florida 
and  BCr.  Carr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  72:  BCr.  Beilersor,  BCr. 
Duxbir,  BCr.  McCuRDY  BCrs.  Scrreider.  BCr. 
Bustamarte,  BCr.  Dysor,  BCr.  Swdt,  BCr. 
MoRRisoR  of  Connecticut,  BCr.  Richardsor, 
BCr.  Dicks,  BCr.  Frahk,  BCr.  Guckmar,  BCr. 
Synar.  BCr.  BCatsui,  BCr.  Gephardt,  BCr. 
Daschle,  BCr.  Mica,  BCr.  I^hman  of  Florida, 
BCr.  Borer  of  Tennessee,  BCrs.  Collirs.  BCr. 
Bryant.  BCr.  Dorrelly,  BCr.  Eriwehth.  BCrs. 
Kerrelly,  BCr.  Whjjams,  BCr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.  BCr.  Bates.  BCr.  Kramer,  BCr. 
Carper.  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
BCr.  Lkrt,  BCr.  Neal.  BCr.  Craig,  BCr.  Pease, 
BCr.  Sikorski.  BCr.  Slattery,  BCrs.  Boxer. 
BCr.  Gbjdenson,  BCr.  Gordon,  BCr.  Hoyer. 
BCr.  Cooper,  BCr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
BCr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  BCr.  Fowlbu  BCrs. 
BURTOR  of  California,  BCr.  Skeltor,  BCr. 
Eckart  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Barres,  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr. 
BoRSKi.  BCr.  Shelby.  BCr.  McGrath,  BCr. 
Florio,  BCr.  Moody,  BCr.  Mhatxk,  BCr.  Smith 
of  New  Hampshire,  BCr.  Schumer,  BCr. 
Frost,  BCr.  Saxtor,  BCr.  BCack.  BCrs.  Johr- 
80R,  BCr.  McKebrah,  BCr.  Bartlett,  BCr. 
Cheney,  BCr.  DeWire.  BCr.  Hughes.  BCr. 
Mitchell,  BCr.  Ackkrmar,  BCr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, BCr.  RoRXRT  F.  Smith.  BCs.  Fiedler.  BCr. 
Moaklet,  BCr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  BCr.  Mol- 
INARI,  BCr.  BCanton,  BCr.  Sundquist.  BCr. 
CoELHO,  BCr.  Chappie.  BCr.  Kostmayer.  BCr. 
Lantos,  BCr.  SnJANDER.  BCr.  AuCoir.  BCr.  Ap- 
PLEGATE.  BCr.  Tauzir,  BCr.  Boucher,  BCr. 
Evars  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Ortiz.  BCr.  Bebmar, 


BCr.  CoYRE,  BCr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  BCr.  BCatsui, 
BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  BCr. 
Verto,  BCr.  ScHEUEK.  BCr.  Ixvir  of  Michigan, 
BCr.  Cabr.  BCr.  Foglieita.  BCr.  Klbczka.  BCr. 
Courter.  BCr.  Rums.  BCr.  Waxmar,  BCr. 
Browr  of  California,  BCrs.  BCeyebs  of 
KsnsRH,  BCr.  Ro<»RS,  and  BCr.  Tobricbxi. 

H.  Res.  55:  BCr.  Wise,  BCr.  Hawkins,  BCr. 
BCiTCHXLL,  BCr.  Torricklli,  BCr.  Roe,  BCr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  BCr.  Fuster.  BCr. 
RiosT.  BCrs.  Schneider.  BCr.  Rahall.  BCr. 
Dellums,  BCrs.  Boxer.  BCr.  Weaver.  BCr. 
Evars  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Feighan,  BCr.  Schu- 
mkr. BCr.  Whxat,  BCr.  Vento,  and  BCr.  CoR- 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

48.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Gray  Panthers,  Gait,  CA.  relative  to  budget 
cuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

49.  Also,  petition  of  the  Comision  Cuida- 
dana.  Sevilla,  Spain,  relative  to  the  Sevilla- 
1992-ExposiUon;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

50.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Seven  Hills,  OH,  relative  to  Cui  Zyixi  (Char- 
lie Two  Shoes);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

51.  Also,  petition  of  the  Retirees'  Club  of 
Westinghouse  Workers,  New  York,  relative 
to  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

52.  Also,  petition  of  the  Common  CouncO 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  NY.  reUtive  to 
budget  cuts;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Government  Operations. 
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THE  GRAND  ILLUSION  OF 
EQUALITY 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CAUTOunA 

HI  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRXSOITATITCS 

Thunday.  March  7,  19SS 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  Just  finished  reading  a  speech 
given  by  Bernard  C.  Topper,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel  for  OTE 
Sprint  Communications  Corp.,  to  the 
recent  Telestrategles  conference  on 
the  long-distance  equal  access  now  un- 
derway throughout  the  Nation. 

I  found  Mr.  Topper's  remarlu  on  the 
anticompetitive  forces  at  work  in  the 
equal  access  marketplace  to  be  both 
thoughtful  and  enlightening.  I  recom- 
mend his  speech  to  my  colleagues  as 
an  important  element  of  their  educa- 
tion on  this  vital  issue  which  faces  pol- 
icsrmakers  at  the  local  and  national 
levels. 

The  article  follows: 

THX  OXAlfD  IlXUSIOM  OP  EQUAUTT 

(By  Bernard  C.  Topper,  Jr.) 

Good  morning.  Aa  I  stand  here,  recocniz- 
Ing  that  what  I  say  may  have  a  bit  of  con- 
troversy In  It.  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark 
made  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill  early  in  his 
career. 

A  woman  who  had  Just  listened  to  one  of 
his  q>eeches  asked  him,  "Doesn't  it  thrill 
you,  Mr.  Churchill,  to  know  tliat  every  time 
you  speak,  the  hall  is  packed  to  overflow- 
ing?" 

The  future  prime  minister  replied,  "It  is 
quite  flattering,  but  whenever  1  feel  this 
way,  I  always  remember  that.  If  instead  of 
making  a  political  speech.  I  was  being 
hanged,  the  crowd  would  be  twice  as  big."  ' 

Seriously,  though— I'm  pleased  to  be  here 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  today's  long-distance  Industry. 

OTE  Sprint  has  been  a  supplier  of  alter- 
native long-distance  services  for  10  years— a 
real  old-timer  by  the  standards  of  our  indus- 
try. Much  has  happened  in  that  short 
span— and  much  more  still  remains.  Our  in- 
dustry is  not  for  the  faint-hearted. 

It  was  Just  a  year  ago  that  the  court-man- 
dated AT&T  divestiture  occurred— truly  a 
historic  event.  When  an  event  of  this  magni- 
tude occurs,  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  event  is  not  an  end  in  Itself, 
but  only  a  means  to  an  end.  This  unprece- 
dented reorganization  sought  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  competition  to  long-distance  cus- 
tomers—benefits ranging  from  lower  prices 
to  a  wider  array  of  services  and  liuiovatlve 
offei-ings. 

It  is  appropriate  today— one  year  after  the 
divestiture— to  talie  a  step  back  and  ask  our- 
selves the  question:  Has  the  goal  of  competi- 
tion in  the  long-distance  industry  been 
achieved? 

The  divestiture  and  its  associated  equal 
access    requirements    were    positive    steps 
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toward  the  development  of  a  competitive 
environment  in  long-distance  telecommuni- 
cations. But  they  were  only  steps.  To 
aanmie  that  the  divestiture  ensures  there 
will  be  competition  in  the  long-<Ustance 
market  is,  I  believe,  both  simplistic  and  un- 
realistic. 

The  long-distance  industry's  experience 
siiKe  divestiture  demonstrates  otherwise.  It 
points  out  ttiat  the  transition  from  a  long- 
term  regulated  monopoly  environment  to  a 
fuUy  competitive  marketplace  involves  an 
extremely  intricate  process.  The  policy- 
makers must  understand  the  dynamics  at 
work  in  our  Industry  and  chart  a  course 
tlirough  the  many  shoals  which  exist  during 
a  transition  to  a  fully  competitive  market- 
place. 

Today's  topic— equal  access  provides  a 
vivid  Illustration  of  this.  The  equal  access 
process  has  been  underway  for  some  time 
now  and  we  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
equal  access  Isn't  equal.  It  simply  does  not 
provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  AT&T  and 
the  alternative  carriers.  As  it  has  unfolded, 
it  Is  a  process  heavUy  biased  in  AT&Ts 
favor.  A  process  designed  to  advance  the  in- 
dustry down  the  road  to  competition  Is  not 
aooompUahing  lU  objective. 

I  believe  we  all  anticipated  that  most  cus- 
tomers would  choose  a  long-distance  carri- 
er—perhaps Sprint,  perhaps  MCI.  perhaps 
AT&T— but  that  a  choice  would  be  made.  In 
fact,  it  Isn't  working  that  way.  Approxi- 
mately 70%  of  the  customers  nationwide  are 
faUing  even  to  make  a  choice.  And.  under 
policies  adopted  by  aU  of  the  BeU  operating 
companies— save  only  Northwestern  Bell- 
customers  who  fail  to  make  a  choice  are  all 
assigned  to  AT&T.  The  equal  access  rules  in 
place  today  guarantee  AT&T  the  lion's 
share  of  the  market  without  any  marketing 
effort  or  expendittire  of  funds.  Surely,  this 
result  could  not  have  been  intended. 

The  reason  for  a  customer's  failure  to 
make  a  choice  Is  not  hard  to  understand.  A 
ballot  is  the  simplest,  most  easily  under- 
stood method  for  customers  to  choose  a 
long-distance  carrier.  And  it  is  not  being 
used.  Instead.  21  of  the  32  Bell  operating 
companies  merely  send  customers  a  list  of 
the  long-distance  carriers  available  in  their 
area  It  is  then  up  to  the  customers  to 
notify  the  long-distance  carrier  of  their 
choice  by  mail.  The  use  of  this  method  has 
resulted  in  a  customer  inertia  that  is  noth- 
ing short  of  astounding. 

The  process  is  not  working  and  something 
needs  to  be  done.  The  use  of  ballots  is  the 
answer.  Ballots  would  focus  a  customer's 
choice  and  encourage  him  to  make  a  deci- 
sion—the real  objective  of  presubscription. 
In  the  one  case  where  ballots  have  been 
used  by  Northwestern  BeU.  the  results  were 
strikingly  different— 70%  of  the  customers 
actually  made  a  choice. 

As  things  stand  now.  Sprint  and  the  alter- 
native carriers  find  themselves  in  a  "no  win" 
situation.  The  equal  access  procedures  in 
place  work  to  assign  our  customers  to 
AT&T— without  any  action  taken  by  the 
customer.  Sprint  and  the  other  alternative 
carriers  find  themselves  forced  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  not  to  seek  new  customers, 
but  merely  to  attempt  to  retain  our  existing 
customers.  We  spend  the  money,  AT&T  gets 
the  customers. 


We  also  find  ourselves  presented  with 
almost  Insurmountable  marketing  obstacles. 
Equal  access  ii  taking  place  in  biU  and 
pieces  throughout  the  country.  When  a  tele- 
phone company's  local  switch  Is  ready  to  ac- 
commodate equal  access,  the  process  starU. 
It  is  played  out  in  small  parts  of  cities  at  a 
time.  Because  of  this,  we  cannot  use  televi- 
sion, radio  and  other  forms  of  cost-effective 
mass  marketing. 

This  has  forced  us  to  resort  to  direct  mar- 
keting—a  much  more  expensive  approach. 
But  that  is  only  the  start  of  the  ;woblem.  TO 
market  directly,  you  must  be  able  to  Identi- 
fy snd  communicate  effectively  with  poten- 
tial customers.  We  are  allowed  to  buy  from 
telephone  companies  lists  which  Include  the 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
customers  In  an  equal  access  area.  More  Im- 
portant, though,  than  what  the  UsU  Include 
is  what  the  lisU  do  not  Include.  They  don't 
include  information  on  unpublished  num- 
bers, often  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
customers.  They  don't  include  information 
on  a  customer's  ussge— for  example,  the 
volume  and  type  of  traffic. 

Our  direct  marketing  is  more  aptly  de- 
scribed as  guess  marketing.  Rule  No.  1  of 
direct  marketing  is  Identify  all  your  poten- 
tial customers— we  can't  Rule  No.  2  Is  pin- 
point your  marketing  to  address  your  cus- 
tomers' precise  needs— we  can't. 

This  might  not  be  so  bad  if  we  were  all  In 
the  same  boat.  But  we're  not.  AT&T,  as  a 
vestige  of  its  prior  protected  monopoly 
status,  possesses  all  this  information.  It  can 
communicate  effectively  with  aU  prospec- 
tive customers  snd  tailor  its  marketing  ef- 
forts to  address  a  customer's  needs. 

Let  me  try  and  summarise  this  by  means 
of  an  illustraUon.  Take  the  board  game  of 
Monopoly.  The  next  time  you  play  Monopo- 
ly, try  doing  things  a  bit  differently.  If 
friends  are  coming  over,  get  the  game  start- 
ed before  they  arrive— a  couple  of  hours  will 
be  sufficient,  you  don't  need  AT&T's  100 
years.  Set  all  the  money  out  and  start 
moving  your  game  piece  around  the  board. 
Buy  every  piece  of  property  on  which  you 
lartd.  If  you  run  out  of  money  take  some 
extra  from  the  bank.  When  the  other  play- 
ers arrive,  let  them  play,  but  make  a  few 
rule  changes.  The  other  players  must  be 
blindfolded.  All  the  property  Is  available  for 
sale,  but  your  blindfolded  friends  can  pur- 
chase it  only  at  double  price.  If  they  can't 
afford  it  or  decide  not  to  buy,  the  property 
is  given  to  you,  free. 

Tou  may  find  it  will  not  be  much  of  a 
competition.  I  suggest  ttiat  that  is  exactly 
what  is  going  on  today  In  the  long-distance 
industry— and,  oddly  enough,  it's  called 
"equal"  access. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  PCC,  as  it 
should.  Is  taking  a  close  look  at  the  custom- 
er selection  process,  and  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  require  substantial  changes  so  that 
the  process  will  work  much  more  fairly. 

There  are  also  other  significant  problems 
with  the  so-called  equal  access.  The  use  of 
tandem  switches  by  the  local  telephone 
companies  is  of  critical  importance  to  Sprint 
and  the  other  alternative  long-distance  car- 
riers. These  switches  coUect  and  disperse 
toll  traffic  in  order  to  allow  a  more  efficient 
use  of  our  circuits.  In  the  absence  of  tan- 


dems, our  only  alternative  Is  to  use  direct 
trunking.  a  far  leas  efficient  method.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  areas  will  be  converted  to 
equal  access  before  the  tandem  switches  are 
avaUable. 

The  alternative  carriers  will  incur  signifi- 
cant conversion  costs  to  accommodate  their 
networks  to  equal  access.  And  double  con- 
version costs  where  tandems  are  not  avaU- 
able at  the  time  of  conversion.  Once,  to  ac- 
commodate individual  or  direct  trunk  cir- 
cuits and.  a  second  time,  to  redirect  toll  traf- 
fic over  a  tandem  switch  in  order  to  achieve 
the  network  efficiencies. 

AT&T  will  incur  none  of  these  expenses. 
Its  network  is  already  in  place.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  all  the  network  efficiency 
benefits  of  operating  on  a  "business  ss 
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This  "bullet"  symbol  identiflc*  sutemenn  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


That  the  AT&T  divestiture  and  associated 
equal  access  requirements  did  not  immedi- 
ately cement  the  Industry's  competitive 
future  should  come  as  no  surprise.  Surely, 
one  cannot  expect  to  transform  a  protected 
monopoly  market  to  a  fully  competitive  one 
overnight.  Equal  access  Is  but  one  topic  that 
needs  to  be  addressed— and  it  may  not  be 
the  most  significant. 

We  face  an  AT&T  that  has  in  place  a 
ubiquitous  quality  network,  offers  full  <ver- 
ator  and  directory  assistance,  ss  well  as  800 
and  900  service  and  International  service.  Its 
network  and  all  of  Its  services  were  funded 
by  ratepayers  during  AT&T's  100  years  ss  a 
protected  monopoly.  AT&T,  and  only 
AT&T,  to  in  this  position. 

AT&T  couples  this  unique  position  with  a 
continuing  domination  over  the  long-dis- 
tance marketplace.  It  likes  to  claim  that  its 
market  share  has  dropped  to  60%.  Accord- 
ing to  neaiiy  all  other  estimates,  estimates 
reptuted  by  security  snalysts.  Business 
Week.  Communications  Daily,  and  The 
Washington  Post.  AT&Ts  msrket  share  is 
between  85-90%  of  the  market. 

A  company  In  AT&Ts  position  hss  the 
ability  to  raise  prices  on  its  monopoly  serv- 
ices and  use  those  profits  to  undercut  un- 
fairly its  competitive  services.  The  threat  of 
such  behavior  in  the  long-distance  market- 
place Is  real,  as  can  be  seen  by  recent  AT&T 
actions. 

AT&T  fUed  divesUture-related  tariffs  in 
October  1983.  In  the  tariffs.  AT&T  pro- 
posed to  increase  rates  by  1.3%  for  800  serv- 
ice, a  service  which  is  largely  invulnerable 
to  competition.  At  the  same  time,  the  rates 
for  outward  WATS  which  Is  subject  to  com- 
petition from  alternative  carriers,  would 
have  been  decreased  some  7%.  Access  costs 
were  lowered  for  both  forms  of  WATS  serv- 
ice, and  the  reductions  could  have  been  ap- 
plied evenly.  Instead  AT&T  attempted  to 
reduce  the  rates  only  on  the  service  most 
vulnerable  to  competition  and  increase  the 
rates  on  the  less  competitive  service.  The 
PCC  subsequently  reject<>d  the  tarif ,  but  It 
Is  Interesting  to  speculate  what  might 
happen  if  the  FCC  were  no  longer  to  pass 
on  AT&Ts  tariffs.  For  those  businesses  and 
consumers  who  depend  on  800  service,  the 
messsge  seems  clear  prices  would  go  up. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  today  about 
der^nilating  AT&T.  An>lying  the  term  "de- 
regulation" to  AT&T  today  Is  every  bit  as 
much  a  misnomer  as  the  phrase  "equal 
access."  The  more  apt  phrase  is  demonop- 
ollsatlon.  And  only  after  AT&Ts  monopoly 
hold  has  been  severed  can  deregulation 
properly  be  considered. 

There  are  no  good  precedents  for 
demonopolizing  AT&T.  The  airline,  railroad 
and  trucking  industries  provide  few,  if  any, 
useful  guides.  The  players  in  these  indus- 
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tries  were  well-established.  In  the  airline  In- 
dustry, for  example,  the  nsmes  of  United. 
American,  TWA.  Pan  Am,  snd  Eastern  come 
to  mind,  to  name  but  a  few.  The  players  had 
both  similar  fscilities.  services  snd  fran- 
chises in  place  when  they  were  thrown  into 
the  deregulatory  pool. 

A  group  of  telephone  customers,  known  ss 
the  Ad  Hoc  Telecommunications  Users 
Committee,  hss  stated  it  well: 

"Deregulation  of  AT&T  should  be  consid- 
ered only  where  there  is  a  dear  demonstra- 
tion that  the  dmninant  firm's  msrket  power 
hss  been  constrained  by  the  develoiment  of 
effective  competition.  That  has  not  yet  oc- 
curred .  .  .  until  the  sctual  effect  of  post- 
equal  access  conditions  upon  OCC  marlcet 
penetration  and  survival  is  known,  the  risks 
and  societal  costs  of  prematurely  deregulat- 
ing AT&T  in  the  absence  of  effective  com- 
petition far  outweigh  the  risks  snd  costs  of 
maintaining  regulation. .  . 

We  at  Sprint  are  in  the  business  for  the 
duration,  and  we  remain  confident  that  ap- 
propriate transition  policies  will  be  put  in 
place  so  the  long-distance  market  can,  and 
will,  become  truly  competitive. 

We  at  Sprint  like  to  tliink  we  are  doing 
our  part.  We  invested  close  to  $1  billion  in 
our  business  Isst  year  and  intend  to  do  the 
same  this  year.  We  are  beginning  to  offer 
international  service  and  operator  assist- 
ance, as  we  must,  to  be  a  fuU-fledged  com- 
petitor with  AT&T. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  real  beneficiaries 
from  competition  In  the  long-distance 
market  will  be  our  customers.  Competition 
will  motivate  all  of  us  in  the  industry  to 
greater  efficiency,  increased  technological 
advances  and  more  innovative  services. 

Tou  can  see  tills  at  Sprint.  We  have  devel- 
oped several  new  services  which  attempt  to 
satisfy  customers'  needs.  Our  Travelcode  is 
a  good  example.  It  permits  a  customer  to 
place  a  call  from  anywhere  we  originate 
service  at  no  sdditional  charge.  We  have 
also  developed  what  we  call  "the  billing  so- 
lutiozL"  This  permits  all  of  our  customers 
charges  for  long-distance  service  to  be  con- 
tained In  one  bill,  broken  out  as  the  custom- 
er wishes.  Aix>ther  example  is  our  unique 
"Advanced  WATS  Offering."  With  this  serv- 
ice, we  offer  a  customer  a  virtual  WATS 
system  to  assure  that  a  customer  will  never 
cross  over  to  the  next,  and  more  expensive, 
WATS  band,  regardless  of  the  smount  of 
traffic  in  a  band  at  one  time. 

For  us,  we  hope  these  new  services  mean 
more  business.  For  the  customer,  it  means 
more  attractive  and  more  cost-effective 
long-distance  service.  For  our  nation,  it 
means  that  one  of  the  key  components  of  its 
infrastructure,  long-distance  telecommuni- 
cations. ?rill  be  even  better  and  make  our 
businesses  more  competitive  tntematioiuUly. 

One  year  tias  passed  since  the  AT&T  di- 
vestiture. It  Is  now  time  to  address  the  ajh 
propriate  transitional  steps  and  institute 
policies  that  will  permit  the  long-distance 
industry  to  become  fully  competitive.  Equal 
access  is  one  of  the  areas  where  we  need  to 
take  a  close  look.  If  this  is  done,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  benefits  to  the  customer  will 
repay  this  effort  tenfold. 

Thank  you.* 
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ANOTHER  LOOK  AT 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcALDoainA 
IK  THE  HOU8S  OF  RSPRISDITATnm 

TJiunday.  March  7, 198S 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  the  Reagan  administration  in- 
creases daily  its  attacks  against  affirm- 
ative action.  In  the  face  of  these  at- 
tacks, we  are  fortunate  to  have  Father 
Robert  F.  Drinan,  our  former  col- 
league who  is  currently  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  law  at  George- 
town University  Law  Center,  continu- 
ing his  outstanding  work  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  his  most  recent  woiIe  on  af- 
firmative action,  I  am  submitting  for 
the  RsoosD  Father  Drinan's  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  9. 
1985,  issue  of  America. 

Amothek  Look  at  AmnunvK  AcnoR 

"Those  opposed  to  affirmative  action  luive 
the  burden  of  offering  an  alternative  that 
will  advance  the  position  of  blades  at  least 
as  much  as  affirmative  action  has  done" 

The  contnnrersy  about  affirmative  action 
is  becoming  more  complex  and  confusing.  It 
is  uncertsin  whether  the  negative  attitude 
toward  affirmative  action  <n>  the  part  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  or  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  concerning  firefighten  in 
Memphis  last  June  will  actually  deter  q>e- 
cific,  ongoing  programs  employing  affirma- 
tive action.  But  the  climate  of  general  ac- 
ceptance of  affirmative  action  may  be  shift- 
ing. It  Is  the  therefore  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss: (1)  the  meaning  of  the  6-3  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Memphis  firefighters 
case,  (2)  the  extensive  use  of  affirmative 
action  in  other  nations  and  its  iiKorporation 
into  intematioma  law  and  (3)  the  progress 
made  by  the  use  of  affirmative  action  since 
1965. 

In  1974,  the  city  of  Memphis  a  consent 
degree  that  setUed  a  suit  brought  against 
the  dty  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  The  dty  agreed 
to  set  aside  50  percent  of  all  Job  vacandes 
for  qualified  black  applicants.  In  1980,  the 
city  also  agreed  to  ensure  that  20  percent  of 
the  promotions  in  each  Job  dasslfication  be 
given  to  blacks. 

In  neither  was  there  any  reference  to 
what  would  toappen  if  some  firefighters  or 
others  were  laid  off.  In  1981,  the  dty  an- 
nounced that  projected  budget  defidts  re- 
quired a  reduction  in  personnel  and  that  the 
dtywide  seniority  systems  would  be  fol- 
lowed. Of  the  40  flref  ightering  employees  to 
be  laid  off  25  were  white  and  15  were  blade 

The  Federal  District  Court  enjoined  the 
city  fnMB  following  the  seniority  rule  since 
it  would  be  in  essence  inconsistent  with  the 
consent  degree  agreed  to  by  the  dty.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  In- 
junction, but  on  June  12,  1984,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  reversed,  holding 
that  Federal  courts  had  no  power  to  impose 
on  a  city  a  policy  that  preferred  affirmative 
action  to  seniority. 

The  Supreme  Court  dedsicm  can  be 
viewed  narrowly  as  not  a  curtailment  of  af- 
firmative action  but  only  as  an  insistence 
that  Federal  courts  cannot  go  beyond  their 
prx^per  mandate.  Lawyers  for  black  employ- 
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eea  will  henceforth  insist  that  acreemenU 
involving  affirmative  action  provide  specifi- 
cally for  the  practices  and  priorities  to  be 
foUowed  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  back 
the  work  force. 

A  few  sUtements  in  the  Memphis  decision 
can  be  construed  as  unfavorable  to  affirma- 
tive action.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  all  of 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals  throughout 
the  country  are  unanimous  in  holding  the 
view  that  race-conadous  affirmative  relief  is 
permissible  under  TiUe  VII  of  the  avU 
Rights  Act  of  1965:  that  Uw  permlU  the 
court  to  "order  such  affirmative  action  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include,  but 
Is  not  limited  to.  reinstatement  or  hiring  of 
employees  ...  or  any  other  equitable  relief 
as  the  court  deems  appropriate." 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Memphis  decision 
did  not  reverse  Bakke.  the  197S  decision  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
wrote  that  "executive,  judicial  and  Congres- 
sional action  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
Title  VII  did  not  bar  the  remedial  use  of 
race," 

That  "remedial  use"  of  race  haa  been  rec- 
ommended on  the  international  level  for 
many  years  and  has  become  a  part  of  Inter- 
naUonal  law.  In  1963.  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  began  the  drafting  of 
the  Declaration  of  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  DlscrlmlnaUon.  With  active 
support  from  the  United  SUtes,  this  docu- 
ment was  completed  in  1965.  In  1969.  after 
the  requisite  number  of  nations  ratified  the 
declaration.  It  entered  into  force  as  a  part  of 
international  Uw.  In  1984.  107  nations  had 
ratified  the  declaration— more  ratifications 
than  for  any  of  the  treaties  that  have 
emerged  from  the  United  Nations.  Even 
though  the  U.S.  Senate  has  never  ratified 
the  declaration,  it  is  arguably  binding  on 
the  United  SUtes. 

Article  1,  4  of  thte  declaration  approves  of 
affirmative  action  in  these  carefully  crafted 
words:  "Special  measures  taken  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  securing  adequate  advancement 
of  certain  racial  or  etlmlc  groups  or  Individ- 
uals requiring  such  protection  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  such  groups  or 
individuals  equal  enjoyment  or  exercise  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
shall  Aot  be  deemed  racial  discrimination. 
provided,  however,  that  such  measures  do 
not,  as  a  consequence,  lead  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  separate  rights  for  different  racial 
groups  and  that  they  shaU  not  be  continued 
after  the  objectives  for  which  they  were 
taken  have  been  achieved." 

This  statement  clearly  enimciates  the 
principle  that  measures  designed  to  bring 
racial  or  ethnic  groups  into  the  mainstream 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  discrimination  or 
reverse  discrimination.  The  one  qualifica- 
tion is  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
privileges  or  preferences  that  have  been  ex- 
tended will  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
no  longer  required. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  part  of  interna- 
tional law.  which  is  the  product  of  some  of 
the  finest  legal  minds  around  the  world,  has 
hardly  ever  entered  into  the  heated  discus- 
sion about  affirmative  action  now  going  on 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

This  clear  but  careful  endorsement  of  af- 
firmative action  agreed  to  by  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  a  signif- 
icant factor  in  the  very  valuable  volume  on 
affirmative  action  published  in  May  by  the 
RockefeUer  FoundaUon.  This  collection  of 
10  papers  on  affirmative  action,  by  experts 
from  nations  that  include  Malaysia,  Nigeria, 
Israel  and  West  Oermany.  demonstrates 
that  in  numerous  nations,  where  leaders  are 
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trying  to  extend  access  to  Jobs  to  minorities 
hitherto  locked  out,  they  are  utilizing  vari- 
ous devices  that  could  be  called  preferences, 
quotas,  "special  measures"  or  set-asides. 
The  objectives  of  affirmative  action  are 
somewhat  different  in  various  nations.  In 
Peru,  affirmative  action  Is  directed  at  en- 
hancing the  economic  and  educational 
status  of  Indians,  who  constitute  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population.  In  India,  affirm- 
ative action  is  targeted  at  33  percent  of  the 
population  consisting  of  castes,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  the  untouchables.  In 
Israel,  affirmative  action  has  been  Justified 
as  a  means  of  building  the  self-respect  of 
group*,  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  who  are  held 
In  low  esteem. 

It  U  significant  that  in  the  new  Canadian 
constitution  therc  is  an  acceptance  of  af- 
firmative action  since  the  document  explic- 
itly recognizes  "any  law,  program  or  activity 
that  has  as  iU  object  the  ameUoratlon  of 
conditions  of  disadvantaged  individuals  or 
groups. 

In  a  summary  of  the  papers  and  of  the 
discussion  on  which  the  Rockefeller  report 
is  based,  the  negative  aspects  of  affirmative 
action  are  noted.  Affirmative  action,  some 
feel,  leads  to  low  self-esteem  of  those  who 
have  been  advanced  pursuant  to  lu  use.  Af- 
firmative action  may  also,  it  is  urged,  bene- 
fit person  who  were  not  personally  victim- 
ized, at  the  expense  of  some  who  were  not 
oppressors.  It  is  also  claimed  that  affirma- 
tive action  can  lead  to  economic  Inefficiency 
by  placing  unqualified  person  in  positions  of 
responsibility. 

Affirmative  action  has.  nonetheless,  the 
Rockefeller  study  concludes,  "made  a  posi- 
tive difference  where  other  measures  have 
failed."  The  potential  abuses  in  affirmative 
action,  however,  were  warned  against  by 
Jack  Oreenberg.  former  general  counsel  to 
the  N.A.A.C.P.  Legal  Defense  Fund,  who 
spent  25  years  advancing  various  forms  of 
affirmative  action:  he  likened  affirmative 
action  to  a  "powerful  drug  that  must  be 
used  for  a  serious  Illness  but  should  be  em- 
ployed carefully  to  minimise  objections  and 
facUiUte  the  goals  it  seeks  to  advance." 

The  American  Association  for  Affirmative 
Action,  a  group  of  administrators  for  col- 
leges, corporations  and  government  agen- 
cies, has  the  difficult  task  of  Increasing  the 
number  of  minority  employees  while  being 
careful  not  to  dilute  quality.  They  under- 
standably like  to  point  to  the  success  of  af- 
firmative action  in  the  past.  Medical 
schools,  for  example,  in  the  1960's  had  a  mi- 
nority enrollment  of  X6  percent:  in  the  late 
1970's  that  figure  was  up  to  8.3  percent.  In 
1970,  there  were  4,084  black  female  bus  driv- 
ers: In  1980.  there  were  33,652.  In  1963. 
there  were  750  black  employees  at  I.B.M.;  In 
1980,  there  were  16,546.  In  1970,  there  were 
963  black  psychologisU:  In  1980,  there  were 
6,756. 

These  amazing  changes  have  many  causes, 
but  the  official  proponents  and  administra- 
tors of  affirmative  action  programs  under- 
standably like  to  think  that  their  objectives 
and  their  efforts  have  been  Important,  if 
not  crucial,  in  these  developments.  But  the 
nation's  administrators  of  affirmative  action 
are  wondering  whether  the  next  10  years 
will  bring  new  protests,  or  will  the  present 
controversies  die  down  and  the  solid 
achlevemenU  of  affirmative  action  in  the 
years  1964  to  1984  be  resimied?  The  answer 
to  those  questions  depends  In  part  on  the 
future  position  of  the  CivU  RlghU  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department.  Many  of  the  top 
lawyers  who  directed  that  unit  In  1981  have 
left— almost  always   in   passionate   dissent 
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from  the  poUcies  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  Bradford  Reynolds.  The  insti- 
tutional memory  of  the  Civil  RighU  Divi- 
sion may  have  been  seriously  damaged. 

The  future  of  afflrmaUve  action  obviously 
also  depends  on  what  the  courts  decide  in 
the  next  few  months  or  years.  But  affirma- 
tive action  probably  depends  more  on  the 
attitude  that  becomes  dominant  in  Ameri- 
can Ufe  during  the  balance  of  the  1980's.  Up 
untU  the  recent  past,  most  indlvlduaU  and 
corporations  had  welcomed  affirmative 
action.  It  was  a  way  to  attract  blacks  into 
colleges  and  to  places  of  employment  It  was 
a  reminder  that  women  have  been  kept 
down  in  law  firms,  in  Industry  and  In  higher 
education.  And  It  Uught  a  lesson  that  HIs- 
panics  had  been  discriminated  against. 

But  now  the  consensus  about  affirmative 
action  is  less  clear.  An  event  in  my  class  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  revealed 
what  a  new  generation  is  thinking  about  af- 
firmative action. 

Recently  I  put  on  the  board  for  my  class 
in  constitutional  law  the  median  academic 
average  and  the  scores  on  the  law  school  ad- 
mission test  of  the  white  and  minority  stu- 
dents at  Georgetown  Law  Center.  There  is  a 
difference  of  over  100  points  between  the 
scores  of  the  white  students  and  those  of 
the  minority.  There  is  also  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  average  gnde  quotient 
of  these  two  types  of  students.  Georgetown 
Law  Center  has  18  to  30  percent  minority 
students— possibly  the  highest  of  any  law 
school  in  the  nation.  The  reactions  of  the 
class  were  very  diverse.  One  black  student 
said  that  she  was  "humiliated"  that  this  in- 
formation—routinely available  to  the  facul- 
ty and  to  others— was  publicized  In  this 
fashion.  Another  student  asked  if  George- 
town, a  Catholic  institution,  could  use  what 
he  characterized  as  a  "double  standard"  to 
Increase  or  maintain  the  number  of  Catho- 
Ucs  in  the  student  body.  A  white  student 
said  with  some  anger  that  now  he  knew  why 
his  roommate  at  college  was  denied  admis- 
sion to  Georgetown.  One  white  student  who 
identified  himself  as  a  CathoUc  said  that  he 
was  proud  of  what  Georgetown  was  doing 
but  felt  that  it  could  possibly  be  struck 
down  by  a  court. 

The  lack  of  a  consensus  among  these  120 
students,  soon  to  be  lawyers,  reflects  the 
deep  division  that  exista  almost  everywhere 
regarding  the  thorny  questions  of  affirma- 
tive action.  Morris  Abram.  a  noted  civil 
rights  attorney,  does  not  make  his  position 
on  affirmative  action  any  clearer  despite  his 
continuous  attempts  to  do  so.  Thomas 
Sowell,  a  black  scholar  sometimes  Identified 
with  conservative  groups,  apparently  feels 
that  blacks  will  gradually  emerge  into  the 
middle  class  Just  as  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  Germans.  Italians  and  Scandina- 
vians did.  The  vehemence  demonstrated  in 
the  rejections  of  this  position  by  civil  righto 
attorneys  and  black  leaders  Is  an  indication 
of  the  depths  of  feeling  existing  In  those 
who  feel  that  the  concept  of  affirmative 
action  is  the  only  available  way  by  which 
blacks  and  other  minorities  can  be  helped  to 
reverse  decades  and  decades  of  segregation 
and  discrimination. 

In  almost  every  discussion  of  affirmative 
action,  the  unspoken  question  centers  on 
the  issue  of  whether  "innocent"  white 
people  must  somehow  be  required  to  pay  a 
penalty  because  other  white  people  discrimi- 
nated on  the  basis  of  race.  In  1976  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  while  sustaining  a  form  of 
affirmative  action,  approached  this  question 
with  these  words:  "The  result  which  we 
reach  today  .  .  .  establishes  that  a  sharing 
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of  the  burden  of  the  past  discrimination  is 
presumptively  Decenary." 

Those  opposed  to  affirmative  action  have 
the  burden  of  offering  an  alternative  that 
will  advance  the  position  of  blacks,  at  least 
as  much  as  affirmative  action  has  done.  To 
many  people  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
sustained  that  burden.  After  all  the  argu- 
menU  have  been  made  and  the  controver- 
sies aired,  the  central  reality  comes  back  to 
the  words  of  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun, 
who  in  the  Blake  decision  wrote  that  "to  get 
beyond  racism  we  must  first  take  account  of 
race."* 
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deserved  salute.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  I 
wiU  proudly  represent  the  best  wishes 
of  all  New  Jerseyans  to  Mildred  D.  Di 
Fante  as  we  celebrate  this  special  occa- 
sion.* 


MILDRED  DI  FANTE  TO  BE 
HONORED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  nw  jKasrr 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  REPBISEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1985 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday evening.  March  16,  I  will  have 
the  honor  of  attending  a  ceremony 
hosted  by  the  American  Legion.  On 
that  night,  a  very  dedicated  and  re- 
sstected  constituent  of  mine  will  be 
honored  for  all  that  she  has  done  to 
better  the  lives  and  hopes  of  veterans 
of  Camden  Coimty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mildred  D.  Di  Fante  is 
a  good  friend  of  mine  and  an  able 
partner  in  many  dozens  of  veterans' 
efforts  which  have  been  accomplished 
through  my  office.  She  enlisted  in  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  in  June  1943 
and  soon  was  posted  in  the  Pacific 
areas  of  Port  Moresby.  Brisbane.  Aus- 
tralia, Biak.  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Her  Pacific  experience  contin- 
ued with  work  with  the  U.S.  occupying 
forces  in  Japan  as  well.  Despite  this 
remarkable  posting  schedule,  Blildred 
still  endeavored  to  seek  and  accept 
further  work  with  Gen.  Mark  Clark  at 
the  general  headquarters  of  the  UJS. 
Army  in  Austria. 

By  1950,  this  dedicated  woman  was 
in  Camden.  NJ.  utdng  her  service  expe- 
rience to  revamp  the  personnel  system 
within  Camden  County.  Mr.  Speaker, 
her  efforts  have  produced  a  system 
which  stiU  stands  today  and  has  in 
fact  served  as  a  model  for  county  orga- 
nizations throughout  New  Jersey. 

In  1968,  Bfildred  was  the  first 
woman  in  New  Jersey  to  be  elected 
president  of  a  union  representing  mu- 
nicipal, county,  and  State  employees. 
Mildred  held  this  position  for  an  un- 
precedented 14  years. 

Her  work  with  the  American  Legion 
has  spanned  an  even  longer  period. 
Having  Joined  the  Legion  in  1964.  she 
has  held  a  variety  of  posts,  culminat- 
ing with  her  election,  by  acclamation, 
as  Camden  County  commander  in 
1984.  She  has  been  invaluable  to  me. 
especially  since  I  gained  a  seat  on  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
last  year. 

I  will  be  honored  to  be  with  Mildred 
and  her  husband.  Joe.  in  Pennsauken. 
NJ.  next  Saturday  night  for  this  very 


THE  LATE  MRS.  DOROTHY  B. 
WHITI'INGTON 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

opmssissiFPi 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  an  act  of  bravery, 
selfishness,  and  heroism  on  the  part  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Whlttington 
of  Smithdale.  MS.  On  the  night  of  De- 
cember 23,  1983,  Mrs.  Whlttington  sac- 
rificed her  life  in  an  attempt  to  save 
her  grandchild.  3-month-old  Kristi  N. 
Bfltchell.  Kristi  was  asleep  at  Mrs. 
Whittlngton's  home  when  fire  broke 
out  in  another  part  of  the  House.  Mrs. 
Whlttington  awoke  and  tried  to  report 
the  fire,  but  the  phone  was  inoperable. 
She.  then,  thinking  not  of  her  own 
safety,  ran  through  the  smoke-fiUed 
rooms  to  rescue  Kristi.  As  conditions 
in  the  house  worsened  rapidly,  Mrs. 
Whlttington  took  Kristi  into  her  arms 
and  made  her  way  to  a  window  in  an- 
other bedroom,  where  she  was  over- 
come by  smoke.  Efforts  by  other 
family  members  to  reach  the  two 
failed  and  both  died.  Mrs.  Whlttington 
could  have  easily  escmied  on  her  own, 
but  instead  remained  in  the  burning 
home  in  an  effort  to  save  Kristi.  For 
her  courage  and  sacrifice,  Mrs.  Whit- 
tington  has  been  presented  posthu- 
mously the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Com- 
mission's Medal  of  heroism.  I  Join, 
today,  the  family  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Whlttington  and  the  many  Mississip- 
pians  who  knew  and  loved  her  in  salut- 
ing her  for  her  great  and  unselfish 
act.* 


REAGAN  ADIiCNISTRATION'S 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CONTRAS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

opmw  jaasET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  7, 1985 
•  BCr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  read  an  editorial  written  by 
actor  Mike  FarreU  expressing  his  con- 
cern over  the  Reagan  administration's 
support  for  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 
Like  many  of  us  In  Congress  and 
around  the  Nation.  Mr.  Farrell  be- 
lieves that  the  terrorist  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  Contras  in  waging  war 
against  the  Sandinistas  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  humanitarian  values  we 
hold  firmly  here  in  the  United  States. 
His  perspective  on  this  matter  is  weU 
informed. 
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Mr.  Farrell  is  currently  chair  of  the 
'Committee  of  Concern  for  Central 
America,  a  group  of  entertainment 
and  brcMidcast  industry  professionals 
who  oppose  U.S.  policies  toward  that 
region  based  on  a  fimdamental  misun- 
derstanding of  both  the  region  and  the 
problems  of  the  people  there. 

He  is  also  the  American  spokesper- 
son for  Concern,  an  international  refu- 
gee aid  and  development  organization 
which  dispatches  teams  to  assist  in 
refugee  emergencies  around  the  world. 
In  that  capacity,  he  first  traveled  to 
Central  America  in  1982,  visiting  refu- 
gee camps  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
and  traveling  extensively  in  both 
countries. 

In  1983,  Mr.  FarreU  went  to  EI  Sal- 
vador as  part  of  a  human  rights  fact- 
finding delegation  sponsored  by  the 
Washington-based  Commission  on 
UA/Central  American  Relations.  The 
delegation  had  broad  access,  meeting 
with  poUtical,  military,  and  religious 
leaders,  professionals,  and  peasants. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  American  del- 
egations allowed  into  the  prisons  to 
speak  to  political  prisoners. 

In  March  1983,  Farrell  represented 
the  delegation  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

In  1984,  he  returned  to  the  region, 
this  time  visiting  both  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  as  part  of  another  human 
rights  delegation  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Center  for  Development  Policy 
and  the  Area  Foundation,  both  out  of 
Washington.  DC.  It  was  during  this 
trip  that  he  met  with  the  Bolt  family, 
the  subject  of  the  editorial  which  I 
have  chosen  to  enter  into  the  Record. 

MiKK  FAsanx:  "PaBSDnrr  Rkagah.  We 
Dkserve  Bettek" 

President  Reagan's  enthusiastic  embrace 
of  the  counter-revolutionaries  in  Nic&ragiia. 
whom  he  insists  upon  referring  to  as  "Free- 
dom Filters,"  reaches  new  levels  of  hyper- 
bole in  today's  news  when  he  calls  them 
"our  brothers." 

To  a  citizen  who  believes  deeply  in  such 
stated  American  precepto  as  freedom,  self- 
determination,  honesty  and  decency,  this 
unabashed  display  of  crass  salesmanship  on 
the  part  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
is  confusing  at  best,  and  truly  stupefying 
when  one  considers  the  shoddy  nature  of 
the  product  being  pitched. 

As  a  member  of  a  human-rlghto  fact-find- 
ing delegation  visiting  the  region  last 
Spring,  I  was  one  of  a  group  given  lunch  at 
the  home  of  a  coffee-grower  in  Matagalpa. 
Oiu-  hostess,  Senoia  Bolt,  was  most  gracious 
and  hospitable,  taking  great  pains  to  make 
us  comfortable  as  we  heard  from  a  group  of 
local  coffee  producers  of  their  labors,  their 
problems,  their  relationship  with  the  Sandi- 
nista  Government  and  their  hopes  for  the 
future. 

Two  months  later  our  host,  Noel  Bolt,  was 
murdered  by  the  Contras.  as  they  are  called 
in  Nicaragua.  His  severed  head  was  left  in 
plain  view,  to  be  discovered  by  his  wife,  and 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  in  the  com- 
munity whose  labors  are  viewed  by  the 
counter-revolutionaries  as  a  threat  to  their 
hopea  for  a  successful  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Managua. 
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Noel  Bolt  Is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  non- 
combaUnt  dvUlans  In  Nicaragua  who  have 
been  slauchtered  by  this  mercenary  group 
which  Presldait  Reagan  recently  compared 
to  the  American  revolutionary  army  under 
Qeorge  Washington. 

This  is.  we  should  recall,  the  same  group 
that  Congressional  leaders,  after  hearing 
testimony  about  their  activities,  called 
"munlerers.  thugs  and  rapists:"  the  same 
group  that  Just  kidnapped  and  raped  two 
West  German  women  who  were  travelling  in 
the  region:  the  same  group  that  was  recent- 
ly described  by  one  of  its  former  leaders  as 
having  been  organised,  formed  and  directed 
by  the  CIA:  the  same  group  that  regularly 
attacks  health  clinics,  schools  and  rural  co- 
operatives in  its  self-described  attempt  to 
"restore  democracy"  to  Nicaragua. 

President  Reagan,  we  deserve  better.  Pa- 
triotic Americans  believe  that  the  strength 
to  resist  what  you  perceive  as  the  "Conunu- 
nlst  threat"  comes  from  a  commitment  to 
the  principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded,  not  from  a  mindless  militaristic  re- 
action to  everyone  who  says  something  we 
don't  like. 

Telling  lies  about  Nicaragua  won't  en- 
hance America's  stature  in  the  world,  nor 
will  creating  a  rogue  army  to  wage  war 
against  her.  There  are  alternatives.  People 
who  believe  in  this  country  deserve  to  see  its 
President  as  a  statesman,  not  a  salesman. 
We  need  a  dialogue,  not  a  monologue.  Sup- 
port the  Contadora.  not  the  cut-throats.* 


LOOKING  AT  HIOHER  EDUCA- 
TION  THE  NONTRAOmONAL 
STUDENT 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  wiscoHsix 

Uf  THI  HOUSE  OP  RZFRCSKNTATIVES 

Thuraday,  March  7, 1985 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Bir.  Speaker, 
"Change  is  inevitable  in  a  progressive 
country.  Change  is  constant."  So 
stated  Benjamin  Disraeli  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1867,  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  words  appropriate  for 
our  Nation  today.  Certainly  ours  is  a 
progressive  society  and  America  some- 
times seems  to  stand  for  change  as 
much  as  it  does  freedom,  democracy, 
and  the  other  principles  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Nearly  100  years  after  Disraeli's 
comments  American  society  is  chang- 
ing both  rapidly  and  broadly.  Eco- 
nomically, demographlcally,  and  so- 
cially we  encounter  America  In  evolu- 
tion. In  this  change  a  number  of 
trends  are  apparent,  presenting  them- 
selves as  evidence  of  the  sweeping  ref- 
ormation we  are  undertaking  and  an 
evolution  our  education  community 
too  must  recognize. 

When  we  look  at  our  economy,  as  a 
first  trend,  the  impact  of  technology 
has  become  everpresent.  Computers 
and  word  processors  are  common  tools 
of  business.  In  a  sense,  we  have  under- 
gone a  mlcirochlp  revolution.  This  in- 
dustry has  grown  600  percent  in  the 
last  10  years— from  $5  billion  in  1973 
to  $30  billion  In  1983.  The  impact  of 
these  changes  is  significant.  Lane 
Klrltland  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  suggest- 
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ed  that  nearly  one-third  of  those  cur- 
rently laid  off  will  not  get  their  Jobs 
back:  they  have  been  replaced  by  tech- 
nology. 

In  addition,  our  society  is  evolving 
toward  a  service  oriented.  Information 
economy,  replacing  the  manufacture- 
orienied.  industrial  economy  of  the 
past.  While  overall  employment  levels 
will  continue  to  Increase  in  coming 
years,  the  number  of  blue-collar  Jobs 
will  shrink.  At  the  same  time,  the  ad- 
ministrative white-collar  sector  will 
grow  significantly.  Finally,  as  has  been 
evident  in  recent  years,  the  service 
sector  of  our  work  force  will  have  the 
fastest  growth,  outpacing  all  other 
workforms. 

The  result  of  these  economic 
changes  is  a  population  and  society 
which  must  change  Just  as  rapidly  to 
keep  pace.  Statistics  indicate  that  the 
average  high  school  student  graduat- 
ing today  will  have  four  careers— not 
Just  Jobs,  but  sei>arate  careers— during 
his  lifetime.  The  implications  of  this 
fact  for  our  education  system  are  end- 
less. 

A  second  trend  apparent  in  our  soci- 
ety is  that  it  is  changing  demographl- 
cally. The  often  discussed  baby-boom 
generation— those  bom  between  1946 
and  1964— is  coming  of  age.  The  last 
are  finishing  college  right  now.  Soon 
they  will  face  the  training,  retraining, 
and  skill  Improvement  needs  that  all 
American  society  is  facing. 

Overall,  our  population  is  getting 
older.  The  number  of  18-year-olds  will 
decline  throughout  the  1980's,  leveling 
off  around  1991  at  about  73  percent  of 
the  number  the  age  group  represented 
in  1979.  As  far  as  traditional  higher 
education  is  concerned,  the  simple 
facts  are  that  the  18  to  22  age  bracket 
will  contain  only  17  million  people 
while  those  age  22  and  above  will 
number  133  million. 

Finally,  and  a  third  trend.  America 
is  changing  as  a  society.  Socially,  the 
effects  of  divorce,  single  parenthood, 
and  women  outside  the  home  are  ex- 
tensive. Only  7  percent  of  today's  fam- 
ilies fit  the  traditional  American  con- 
cept of  working  father,  housewife,  and 
two  children.  More  then  one-third  of 
the  children  bom  in  the  1970's  will 
spend  their  life  living  with  a  single 
parent.  Additionally,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  couples  first  married  In 
the  1970's  will  have  divorced.  Our  soci- 
ety is  coming  to  be  composed  more 
and  more  of  new,  unique  family  units, 
and  we  face  equally  unique  problems 
resulting  from  the  breakup  of  the  tra- 
ditional family  imlt. 

Of  parallel  significance  is  the  ex- 
panded role  women  Aie  playing  out- 
side the  traditional  homemaklng  set- 
ting. In  many  respects  the  past  15 
years  might  correctly  be  characterized 
as  the  era  of  the  working  woman.  Be- 
tween 1972  and  1979,  the  number  of 
self-employed  women  Increased  43  per- 
cent,  five   times   the   rate   for  men. 
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There  are  now  3  million  women  busi- 
ness owners  in  the  United  States,  and 
women  now  represent  nearly  half  the 
work  force. 

The  significance  of  these  changes  on 
education  generally,  and  higher  educa- 
tion specifically,  is  far  reaching.  Social 
forecaster  John  Naisbitt.  In  his  book 
"Megatrends."  states: 

In  education  we  are  moving  from  the 
short-term  considerations  of  completing  our 
training  at  the  end  of  high  school  or  college 
to  lifelong  education  and  training. 

In  the  future  our  education  sjwtem 
will  be  asked  not  only  to  supply  the 
traditional  learning  process,  but  train- 
ing, retraining,  and  skill  improvement 
for  Americans  of  all  ages.  Formal  edu- 
cation simply  cannot  and  wlU  not  stop 
after  a  high  school  or  college  degree  is 
granted. 

Unquestionably,  those  beyond  the 
tradlUonal  coUege  ages  of  18  to  22 
have  a  growing  interest  in  additional 
education.  Studies  indicate  that  3-of-5 
adults  who  took  college  courses  in 
1980-^1  were  doing  so  for  Job-related 
reasons.  The  college  board  projects 
that  40  million  Americans  are  In  a 
career  transition,  with  60  percent 
planning  to  seek  additional  education 
to  enhance  their  career  credentials. 

The  facts  are  we  are  not  Just  moving 
into  the  realm  of  lifelong  education; 
we  are  there.  The  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  predicts  that  the 
traditional  age  student  population  will 
decrease  by  25  percent  during  the 
period  1979  to  1990.  Simultaneously, 
the  nontraditional  student  population 
will  Increase  by  25  percent.  Simple  de- 
mographics, let  alone  economic  and 
social  changes,  dictate  that  our  stu- 
dent population  will  grow  older. 

In  fact,  today  older  students  already 
account  for  41  percent  of  our  college 
and  university  student  body,  compared 
with  38  percent  in  1980  and  Just  28 
percent  in  1970.  These  trends  are  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  enrollment  studies 
of  our  student  bodies  in  the  last 
decade.  From  1973  to  1983  enrollment 
for  all  students  was  up  28  percent,  but 
enrollments  for  older  students  was  up 
by  70  percent  during  the  same  period. 

The  trend  toward  an  older  student 
population  affects  all  of  higher  educa- 
tion. While  it  was  expected  that  trek 
of  older  persons  to  college  campuses 
would  benefit  2-year  schools,  commu- 
nity colleges  and  even  State  schools 
most,  more  expensive  private  institu- 
tions, if  they  prepare  correctly,  can 
also  see  the  impact  of  the  nontradi- 
tional student.  President  Derek  Bok  of 
Harvard  University  for  example, 
stated  in  his  1982  commencement  ad- 
dress that: 

We  now  enroll  about  15.000  students  in 
traditional  degree-granting  programs.  That 
figure  Is  essentially  unchanged  from  what  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  But  we  currently  teach 
more  than  30.000  additional  students  In  a 
variety  of  nontraditional  ways.  And  that 
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figure    has    almost    doubled    in    the    last 
decade. 

And  the  potential  benefit  of  these' 
additional  students,  even  in  simple 
monetary  terms,  has  yet  to  be  accu- 
rately calculated.  Yet  one  gets  a  pic- 
ture of  their  potential  magnitude  from 
an  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Development  estimate  that  business 
and  industry  now  spend  $30  billion  a 
year  for  the  education  and  training  of 
its  employees.  How  much  of  tUs  can 
be  taken  over  by  the  higher  education 
community  is  anyone's  guess. 

AT&T  alone  spends  $1.1  billion  a 
year  on  developing  courses,  paying  In- 
structors, for  facilities,  travel,  and 
living  expenses  of  participating  em- 
ployees. On  any  given  day,  30,000  of 
AT&T's  employees  are  In  these  corpo- 
rate sponsored  classes.  Clearly,  the 
need  and  market  exist:  higher  educa- 
tion needs  to  respond. 

Our  current  law,  however,  does  not 
reflect  these  facts  and  trends.  The 
Higher  Education  Act,  due  to  be  re- 
written during  the  99th  Congress,  fo- 
cuses upon  a  student  body  comprised 
of  younger  traditional  students.  Its 
title  I,  continuing  education,  is  unfo- 
cused to  the  extent  that  it  has  not  re- 
ceived funding  in  4  years.  Its  title  IV 
student  assistance  programs  are  biased 
against  older  students  both  in  terms  of 
pure  eligibility  and  the  means  tests 
used  to  determine  amounts  of  grants 
and  loans. 

A  priority  of  our  reauthorization 
must  be  to  bring  the  Higher  Education 
Act  up  to  date  with  current  facts  and 
trends  in  the  higher  education  com- 
munity. Older  students  are  and  wlU 
continue  to  play  a  larger  role  in  higher 
education,  and  our  Federal  education 
law  must  first  recognize  them  and 
then  accordingly  serve  their  needs 
while  treating  them  fairly. 

We  must  first  recognize  that  nontra- 
ditional students  needs  are  different 
than  other  students.  Thomas  Hudles- 
ton  and  Mary  Hendry  report  in  their 
analjrsis  of  adult  students  that: 

Among  the  major  barriers  that  prohibit 
adults  from  returning  to  college  are  money, 
time,  information,  and  personal  fear  of  fail- 
ure. 

Simply  put,  adult  students'  attitudes 
and  values  are  different.  In  many 
cases  they  have  a  career,  children,  car 
and  home  payments. 

Understandably  so,  these  students 
are  different  than  their  younger 
fellow  students.  Today,  42  percent  of 
our  students  attend  school  part  time — 
six  credits  or  less.  Over  the  past  10 
years  there  has  been  a  52-percent 
growth  in  this  group  with  older  stu- 
dents comprising  a  large  portion  of 
that  growth.  Relatedly,  76  percent  of 
our  adult  students  attend  part  time. 

The  college  board  suggests  that  non- 
traditional  students  exhibit  a  number 
of  concerns  different  than  traditional 
students.  Financially,  their  concerns 
are  generally  more  extensive  and  im- 
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mediate.  They  also  have  limited  re- 
sources because  of  family  responsibil- 
ities. They  also  have  limited  time 
availability  because  they  are  full-time 
woiiLers  and  parents.  But  they  also 
tend  to  be  self-directed,  responsible, 
and  motivated.  Accordingly,  programs, 
curriculum,  and  teaching  must  be  dif- 
ferent to  meet  their  needs.  Finally, 
older  students  face  personal  consider- 
ations substantially  different  than 
their  younger  colleagues:  transporta- 
tion, day  care  for  children,  and  even  a 
convenient  and  quiet  place  to  study. 

Clearly,  a  reformation  of  Federal 
law  is  warranted  to  respond  to  these 
special  needs.  Our  response  should  be 
focused  in  two  conu>lementing  areas: 
First,  institutional  development  and 
improvement  through  a  new  title  I, 
and.  second,  student  financial  aid  op- 
portunities through  revisions  of  our 
title  IV  programs. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion, first  presented  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, which  will  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  title  I  of  the  Higher 
Eklucation  Act  by  focusing  it  on  im- 
proved services  to  nontraditional  stu- 
dents through  institutional  develop- 
ment. Future  legislative  proposals  will 
be  developed  to  answer  our  adult  stu- 
dents' financial  aid  needs. 

An  analysis  of  the  nontraditional 
student  in  higher  education  made  it 
clear  that  title  I  had  to  be  reformed  to 
focus  on  the  nontraditional  student 
with  emphasis  in  three  areas:  on- 
campus  programs,  of  f -campus  develop- 
ment, and  research.  This  new  legisla- 
tion responds  to  this  threefold  need  by 
establishing  three  competitive  grants 
to  individual  or  groups  of  institutions 
for  a  3-year  period. 

Initial  examination  of  the  needs  of 
the  nontraditional  student  reveals 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  must 
begin  by  revising  the  programs  and 
services  they  currently  offer  on 
campus.  Clearly,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant barriers  to  matriculation  for 
the  adult  learner  is  the  structural  or- 
ganization of  a  postsecondary  institu- 
tion. American  schools  need  to  under- 
take both  short-term  changes  in  their 
programing,  curriculiun,  and  sched- 
uling and  the  long-term  planning  nec- 
essary to  integrate  adult  learners  into 
their  every  day  campus  life  and  their 
general  mission. 

Part  A  of  the  revised  title  I  would  es- 
tablish a  3-year  maximum  grant  of 
$200,000  to  expand  and  Improve  a  vari- 
ety of  on-campus  services  for  adult 
learners.  Included  are  collaborative  ef- 
forts by  the  institution  to  develop  cur- 
riculum and  education  programs  re- 
sponsive to  current  employment  and 
economic  conditions;  revised  academic 
programs  more  available  to  nontradi- 
tional students  at  convenient  time  and 
locations;  child  care  facilities;  remedial 
instruction  programs;  and  training  for 
faculty  and  staff,  among  others. 
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The  second  grant  would  focus  on  the 
development  and  upgrading  of  off- 
campus  educational  programs.  In 
many  cases,  adult  learners  encounter 
barriers  which  prevent  them  from  at- 
tending classes  on  campus.  At  the 
same  time,  modem  techncdogy  is  an 
effective  resource  which  can  be  used 
to  make  the  resources  of  higher  educa- 
tion more  readily  available.  This 
$200,000  maximum  grant  can  be  used 
for  the  development  and  use  of  such 
technology  for  off-campus  programs 
as  well  as  other  unique  outreach  sys- 
tems and  curricula.  Institutions,  how- 
ever, would  be  permitted  only  to  use 
10  percent  of  their  grant  for  the  acqui- 
sition or  purchase  of  equipment 

Finally,  research  into  the  many 
facets  of  nontraditional  education  nat- 
urally lags  behind  our  knowledge  in 
traditional  education  methods.  As 
such,  a  third  grant  is  established  to 
conduct  institutional  research  on  the 
special  problems  and  needs  of  adult 
learners,  development  of  outreach 
methods  to  attract  and  mainstream 
adult  learners,  and  training  programs 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  faculty 
to  teach  adult  learners,  among  others. 

In  all  three  cases,  institutions  receiv- 
ing grants  would  be  required  to  pick 
up  these  programs  once  the  Federal 
grant  was  completed.  In  order  to  en- 
courage consortial  arrangonents.  a 
higher  mayimntn  grant  of  $300,000  for 
all  three  parts  Is  established  for  two  or 
more  schools  ^plying  together. 

This  oHnbination  of  programs  will 
establish  Federal  leadership  and  a 
small  incentive  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion oommimity  to  broadly  increase  its 
services  for  this  growing  sector  of  our 
Nation's  student  body.  This  is  a  popu- 
lation group  whose  need  for  specific 
educational  services  is  a  growing  prod- 
uct of  our  changing  American  society. 

As  we  change  as  a  whole,  the  individ- 
ual must  also  change,  adapt,  and  grow. 
Education's  role  in  this  process  is  un- 
deniable and  essentiaL  Today,  more 
than  ever,  the  words  of  John  Dewey, 
years  ago,  hold  sage  forecast  about  oiu* 
society  and  education's  place  in  it: 

Education  is  a  social  process  .  .  .  Educa- 
tion is  growth  .  .  .  Education  is  not  prepara- 
tion for  life;  education  is  life  Itself^ 


RESPRESENTATTVE  DALE  E. 
KILDEE  HONORS  BLACK  HIS- 
TORY MONTH 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

or  mcHicui 

m  THX  HOUSE  OP  RSPaBSCmATrVES 


Thunday,  FtSbraary  28, 1985 
«  Mr.  KTTJTRB  BCr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  Join  once 
again  in  the  unninti  observance  of 
Black  History  Month.  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  celebrations  that  are 
taking  place  in  Michigan  and  in  the 
Seventh   Congressional   District   this 
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month  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  con- 
tributions that  blacks  have  made  to 
the  culture  and  history  of  America. 

Many  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
contributions  of  such  blacks  as  Crispus 
Attucks,  the  first  casualty  of  the 
American  War  for  Independence:  Mat- 
thew A.  Henson.  a  black  explorer  who 
was  the  first  American  to  place  the 
D.S.  flag  at  the  North  Pole;  Harriet 
Tubman,  the  black  nurse  who  founded 
the  Underground  Railroad  and  who 
did  so  much  to  raise  money  for  the 
Union  cause  during  the  Civil  War;  and 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
who  helped  lead  our  Nation  out  of  the 
darkness  of  legally  sanctioned  racial 
discrimination. 

Many  others  in  the  Seventh  District 
are  also  aware  of  the  enormous  contri- 
butions of  present  day  black  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Flint,  MI  area.  They  in- 
clude leaders  such  as  Floyd  McCree, 
the  first  black  mayor  of  Flint  and 
James  A.  Sharp,  Jr.,  Flint's  first  elect- 
ed black  mayor  and  the  present  holder 
of  that  office. 

But  the  true  purpose  of  Black  Histo- 
ry Month  should  be  to  honor  and  call 
to  the  attention  of  all  Americans  the 
crucial  and  vital  role  played  by  mil- 
lions of  unheralded  black  Americans 
who  have  helped  found,  build,  and 
defend  the  character  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Melvin  E.  Banner,  a  noted  black 
educator  and  historian  from  Flint,  MI, 
has  compiled  a  compelling  work  titled, 
"The  Black  Pioneer  in  Michigan." 
This  work  chronicles  the  struggles, 
tribulations,  and  triumphs  of  black 
pioneers  of  Michigan  in  evolving  a 
better  way  of  life  for  themselves  and 
for  those  who  would  come  after  them. 
Volume  I  of  Mr.  Banner's  work  con- 
centrates on  the  black  pioneers  of 
Flint  and  Genesee  County,  a  major 
portion  of  Michigan's  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District. 

First  introduced  in  1964,  the  Banner 
work  used  bits  and  pieces  from  family 
bibles,  interviews  with  old  people,  and 
census  records  that  were  stUl  available 
to  bring  forth  a  composite  pictiire  of 
early  Flint  area  blacks.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  into  the 
Record  selected  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Banner's  incisive  and  insightful  work. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Trx  Black  Piorxkb  a  MicmoAM 

Volume  I:  Flint  and  Oenesee  County 

(By  Melvin  E.  Banner) 

EAKLT  USntBITS  OF  THX  BAOniAW  VALLXT 

The  yean  between  1700  and  1800  saw 
little  Immliration  or  construction  of  penna- 
nent  homes  in  the  Saginaw  VaUey.  Flint,  or 
as  the  Indians  knew  it.  MuacaUwingh.  was 
indeed  a  forest  region  during  the  years  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nlnteenth  centuries. 

In  spite  of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  slave 
hunters.  Blacks  began  to  enter  Oeneaee 
County  and  spread  over  the  Saginaw  Valley. 
If  they  went  by  land,  the  dense  foresU  pro- 
vided them  with  protection.  If  they  went  by 
canoe,  they  had  870  miles  of  rivers  at  their 
dlsiXMal  for  added  protection.  Indian  vil- 
lages along  the  waterways  would  enable 
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them  to  become  members  of  a  tribe.  Eventu- 
aUy  they  might  emerge  as  "Black  Indians" 
and  their  dlsapperance  would  be  complete. 
Many  Blacks  did  ezacUy  this.  Tbey  disap- 
peared from  the  white  world  time  after  time 
by  melting  Into  the  forests.  They  had  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  their  chains  of  slavery  and 
everything  to  lose  If  tbey  were  caught  and 
forced  back  into  slavery  or  forced  labor. 

Other  Black  men  and  women  accompanied 
their  masters  up  and  down  the  Great  I^kes 
throughout  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"Ottowa  Territory."  Theae  Blacks  were 
sometimes  captured  and  then  freed  by  war- 
ring tribes  of  Indians  who  raided  villages  In 
the  Saginaw  Valley  en  route  to  Detroit. 
Many  of  the  freed  Black  slaves  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Indians  who  freed  them.  These 
Black  Indians  ranged  the  land  far  and  wide. 
One  of  the  most  f  amo«is  of  these  Black  Indi- 
ans was  Concoocble,  who  became  chief  of  a 
tribe  and  ruled  with  wisdom  and  Justice. 

The  beginnings  of  the  larger  migrations 
by  Black  people  to  the  Hint  area  came 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  when  many 
Black  slaves  left  the  plantations,  the  fields, 
the  farms,  and  the  cities  and  made  their 
way  to  freedom  in  Canada  and  In  the  North- 
west Territory.  Any  slave  had  little  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain  by  simply  vanishing 
Into  the  dark  dense  forest  regions  of  the 
Saginaw  VaUey. 

The  Michigan  pioneers  of  the  ISOO's  did 
not  like  slavery  and  did  not  like  slave  hun- 
ters. They  opposed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1850  which  sUted  that  slaves  were  to  be 
returned  to  their  masters  by  U.8.  Marshals 
Slaves  could  not  testify  In  their  own  behalf 
and  no  trial  by  Jury  was  provided.  Many 
free  Blacks  had  been  unjustly  returned  to 
slavery  In  this  manner. 

Before  the  start  of  the  Civil  War,  very  few 
Blacks  volunteered  their  true  identity  on 
any  census  form  unless  they  were  stire  the 
information  would  not  be  used  by  slave  hun- 
ters. Under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Ism,  punish- 
ment was  very  stiff  if  anyone  protected  or 
aided  runaway  sUves.  Saginaw  Valley  resi- 
denU  very  often  Ignored  this  law  which 
quite  a  few  of  them  considered  an  abomina- 
tion. 

THS  crvn.  WAS  ams  black  ruirr 
The  Civil  War  came  and  the  OvU  War 
went!  Like  all  wars,  it  began  in  the  minds  of 
men.  To  the  Black  Pioneer,  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  was  slavery,  or  freedom  from  slav- 
ery for  Black  people. 

Most  of  the  people  in  Flint  had  no  use  for 
slavery  or  slave  hunters,  believing  quite 
strongly  that  it  was  wrong.  The  slave 
hunter  who  came  through  Flint  looking  for 
a  runaway  slave  met  with  so  much  opposi- 
tion that  he  caught  the  first  thing  going  out 
of  Flint.  The  headquarters  for  the  under- 
ground railroad  in  Flint  was  the  old  Cum- 
mlngs  home  at  the  Southeast  comer  of 
Beach  and  Court  streets. 

Flint  had  five  Black  volunteers  for  action 
in  the  Civil  War.  They  were  James  B.  F. 
Curtis,  James  H.  Green.  Jasper  Moffett, 
James  Smith  and  George  Vessey. 

Moat  of  the  young  Black  men  went  to 
Pontiac  or  Oetrolt  to  enlist  in  the  Union 
army.  There  weren't  too  many  young  Blacks 
in  Flint  at  this  time.  Flint  was  still  In  a  wild 
state  of  muddy  muck  and  mire. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended  there  was 
much  rejoicing  among  Black  people.  Michi- 
gan people  rejoiced  also  and  began  to  direct 
their  thoughts  toward  things  that  made  for 
a  better  life. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ban- 
ner's work  turns  its  attention  to  the 
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many  poat-Civll  War  blads  who 
helped  build  Flint  into  what  It  it 
today.  No  examination  of  this  would 
be  complete  without  addressing  the 
enormous  contribution  the  black 
church  has  made  to  life  in  Flint  Mr. 
Banner  does  this  in  his  narrative  on 
the  founding  of  one  of  the  oldest  black 
religious  institutions  in  Michigan,  the 
Quinn  Chapel  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

QUntH  CHATB. 

Quinn  Chapel  African  Methodist  Episoo- 
pal  Church,  the  oldest  Black  church  In  the 
Flint  area,  was  organised  in  187B  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Nancy  West  on  Mm  Street. 
The  first  Qutnn  Chapel  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture located  at  121  East  Seventh  Street. 
Property  for  It  had  been  donated  by  Mra. 
Summer  Howard.  In  1912.  a  brick  structure 
was  built  for  Qutam  ChapeL  It  was  located 
on  the  comer  of  Sagtaiaw  and  10th  streets, 
on  the  site  where  nint's  city  ball  now 
stands. 

The  Quinn  Chapel,  with  lU  large  member- 
ship, had  to  relocate  in  1955  because  iU 
ground  was  needed  for  relocatim  of  the  new 
City  Hall  and  Civic  Center.  On  March  20. 
1955.  the  last  service  was  held  in  the  old 
church.  It  was  a  cheerful  moment  for  many 
of  the  old  pioneers  as  tbey  watcbed  the  Iron 
baU  of  procreas  batter  the  red  bricks  into 
oblivion.  It  was  here  that  they  had  buried 
their  dead.  They  were  the  pioneers. 

While  the  members  were  waiting  for  the 
new  Qulzm  Chapel  to  be  built,  worship  serv- 
ices were  held  in  the  Old  Mount  Olive  Bap- 
tist Church. 

Land  was  purchased  on  IJppincott  Boule- 
vard for  the  new  Quinn  ChapeL  On  March 
3, 1957  the  memtiers  marched  triumphantly 
into  a  brand  new.  but  unflniahed  edifice. 
Thousands  of  hours  had  been  draiated  by 
members  in  every  phase  of  construction  of 
the  new  church.  At  any  time  of  day  and  at 
almost  any  hour,  the  Reverend  Mltchum 
could  be  seen  scurrying  here  and  there  to 
aid  In  furthering  construction.  Final  costs  of 
building  were  weU  in  excess  of  $100,000.  but 
the  countless  hours  put  in  by  the  devoted 
members  of  the  church  can  never  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents.  Thus  was  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  dream  held  fast  and  dear  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Black  pioneers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banner  work  con- 
tinues from  this  point  to  detail  how 
early  Flint  black  families  helped  build 
the  modem  Flint  and  contribute  to 
the  susteiuuice  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  quoting  from 
the  epilog  of  Mr.  Banner's  book,  writ- 
ten in  1973: 

In  the  work-a-day  world  of  Flint,  the 
Black  man  has  proven  his  capability.  This 
has  been  done  in  context  to  the  many  op- 
portunities ttiat  have  been  presented  to  him 
by  forward-thinking  people,  both  BiaA  and 
White.  Thousands  of  Blade  people  have 
become  involved  In  thousands  of  different 
kinds  of  work  here  in  the  city. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  General 
Motors  for  paving  the  way.  through  lU  In- 
dustrial relations,  for  the  advancement  of 
iU  Black  workers  towards  decision  making 
and  policy  wi*fc»ng  positions  In  nint  and 
throughout  the  nation.  Walter  Scott,  re-  . 
tired  GM  public  relations  man  stated  many 
times.  .  .  .  Let's  all  work  together  to  make 
Flint  a  better  place  to  work  and  live  in.  Let's 
do  it  together!  And  little  by  Uttle.  slowly  but 
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surely.  people  and  White  people  did 

begin  wc.  .ng  together  to  make  Flint  and 
Oenesee  County  a  better  place  to  worit  in 
and  to  live  in. 

More  tiian  140  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  Black  man  and  his  family  were  offi- 
cially recorded  in  the  United  States  Census 
of  Flint  Tbday.  metropolitan  Flint  can 
proudly  boast  of  liaving  more  than  forty 
thousand  BlaiA  men,  women  and  children 
within  the  oonflnes  of  IU  townships.  It  can 
proudly  boast  of  Its  Blsck  professionals— 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  accountants,  edu- 
cators and  many  oCliers.  It  can  proudly 
boast  of  its  skilled  Blacks  who  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities 
made  available  to  them  in  this  area.  The  be- 
nevolent paterittUam  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury tiss  given  away  to  the  democratic  coop- 
eration of  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Michigan,  we  are 
proud  of  our  black  heroes  and  hero- 
ines—the unheralded  as  well  as  the 
famous.  Each  February,  we  are  espe- 
cially proud  to  thank  all  black  Ameri- 
cans. With  this  thanks,  we  must  also 
pledge  further  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  equality.  Justice,  and  opportu- 
nity which  is  the  promise  of  America.* 
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PRIVATE  SECTOR  OIiEANS  NEW 
HOPE  FOR  NATIONAL  PARK 
PRIDE 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPECIAL  AGENT 
FRANCIS  E.  BEEUNAS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mtw  jxasBT 
ni  THK  HOUSE  or  RKPRSSEHTATIVCS 

Thunday.  March  7, 198S 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
pay  tribute  to  Francis  E.  Beeunas.  spe- 
cial agent.  Department  of  Treasury. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
anns.  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. He  wiU  be  honored  for  his  23 
years  of  dedicated  service  at  a  retire- 
ment banquet  on  March  13.  1985.  in 
Pennsauken.  NJ. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  work  with 
Ftank  in  the  interest  of  law  enforce- 
ment for  the  past  10  years.  Most  re- 
cently. Frank  worthed  diligently  with 
my  office  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
the  Camden  BATF  office  from  my  dis- 
trict. Although  we  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  relocation,  Frank's  efforts 
were  typical  of  his  total  commitment 
anri  deep  concern  for  law  enforcement. 
BATF  and  the  constituents  in  my  dis- 
trict wHl  certainly  feel  the  loss  of  serv- 
ice from  a  man  of  Frank's  caliber. 

I  know  that  Frank's  retirement  will 
afford  him  the  opportunity  to  q>end 
cherished  time  with  his  wife,  Helen, 
and  their  children,  Francis  and  Kim- 
berly,  as  well  as  with  his  many  friends. 
I  hope  that  his  retirement  years  will 
be  as  rich  and  productive  as  those  he 
has  given  as  a  special  agent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  expressing  gratitude  to 
nank  for  his  many  years  of  dedica- 
tion and  service  to  our  Government 
and  in  wishing  him  a  long  and  enjoy- 
able retirement.* 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

orcAuroBmA 

Df  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSEHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  enormous  national  deficit, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  Americans 
to  replace  our  dependency  on  indul- 
gent Government  spending  with  re- 
sourceful private  alternatives  such  as 
participation  in  volunteer  endeavors 
and  active  support  for  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. I  am  particularly  pleased  by 
one  new  surge  of  private  initiative 
where  citizens  are  banding  together  to 
raise  funds  for  iwiwtAiTiing  and  refur- 
bishing our  public  lands. 

FV>r  example,  the  following  article 
describes  the  worit  of  the  Yoeemite 
Natural  History  Association  [YNHAJ. 
a  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  integrity  of  Yosemite 
NaUonal  Parit.  SpecificaUy,  the  YNHA 
solicits  private  f  imds  that  are  used  to 
supplement  the  partc's  annual  operat- 
ing budget  from  foundations,  compa^ 
nies,  and  individuals.  Furthermore, 
this  organization  seeks  to  heightoi 
the  public's  concern  for  the  sanctity  of 
this  magnificent  natural  treasure.  I 
m>plaud  the  efforts  of  the  YNHA  and 
other  concerned  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  are  working  to  fulfill  such 
common  needs  on  their  own.  This  tra- 
ditional spirit  of  selfless  and  shared 
effort  is  one  of  our  most  precious  re- 
newable resources. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  21, 1985] 
Yossmrs— A  Plea  for  Public  Fuhiis 
oaoirp  HOPBB  TO  SAiss  tsa  Mnxjoii  to 

ISSTOKB  PAKK'S  SHmZ 

(By  Ronald  B.  Taylor) 

TosnoTK  Natiomal  Pasx.— a  private 
group  has  launcbed  an  ambitious  campaign 
to  raise  $52  mUllon  In  public  donations  over 
the  next  decade  to  augment  the  federal 
budget  for  (iterating  and  maintaining  To- 
semite. 

The  money  would  be  used  to  restore 
meadows,  cut  traQs,  tniHd  museums  and  hire 
more  employees  In  tills  popular  park,  which 
drew  an  estimated  2.8  million  visitors  last 
year. 

National  Park  Service  officials  welcome 
the  drive,  which  has  raised  $183,000  in  dona- 
tkMM  and  pledges  its  first  few  weeks  and 
wtiidi.  if  successfuL  could  be  copied  at  other 
national  paita  and  montmients. 

Some  environmentalists,  however,  view 
the  program  as  an  unwelcome  precedent. 

"We  (vpose  this  kind  of  fund  raising.  Tlie 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  national 
parks  is  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  private  fund  raisers,"  said  Karen 
Kress,  vice  president  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Assn.,  an  old-line  conser- 
vation group  dedicated  "to  protecting  and 
defending  the  national  park  system." 

"Our  concern  is  that  the  park  service  will 
lose  control  over  where  and  how  such 
money  Is  to  be  spent,"  added  Clay  Peters,  a 
spokesman  for  the  WUdemess  Society. 
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The  nonprofit  Yoeemite  Natural  History 
Aasn^  a  private  support  group  for  the  park, 
is  soliciting  private  companies,  foundations 
and  individuals  to  donate  $5.2  million  a  year 
for  the  next  decade  to  restore  "tills  magnifi- 
cent national  treasure"  before  it  "is  beyond 
reclaim."  The  anrwiatif"  tiired  David  Rice, 
a  Walnut  Creek  fund-raising  oonsultsnt,  to 
design  the  drive. 

"The  combined  Impact  of  millions  of  visi- 
tors on  tlie  park  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
(federal)  funding  liave  created  the  need  for 
direct  acticm."  explained  Henry  Berrey.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  1300-member  asso- 
ciation, wtiidi  was  created  in  1921  to  help 
ttie  park  staff  devel<v  visitor  education  and 
interpretive  programs. 

The  $5.2  minitHi  would  be  a  substantial 
augmentation  to  the  park's  annual  operat- 
ing budget,  which  stands  at  $9.5  million  this 
year. 

Flans  call  for  the  names  of  major  donors 
to  be  disidayed  on  plaques  located  In  visitor 
centers,  museums  or  elsewhere  in  the  park, 
much  like  doncns  who  sponsor  public  televi- 
sion programs. 

Desirfte  the  protests  by  environmentalists. 
Yosemite  Park  Superintendent  Robert  O. 
Binnewies  welcomes  the  effort.  "We  need 
tills  fund  raiser  to  protect  otir  resources." 
he  said.  Binnewies  said  tliat  while  visitor 
use  U  on  the  rise  (up  10%  last  year),  the 
park  budgets  have  laned.  When  inflation  is 
takoi  into  account,  budgets  have  dropped 
20%  over  the  last  decade.  Biimewles  said, 
and  he  expects  more  deep  cuts  this  year. 

'Yosemite  wm  not  go  out  of  business,  but 
we're  no  longer  aide  to  make  the  park 
shine,"  he  added. 

Hardest  liit  tv  funding  cuts  have  been  the 
InterjHetlve  programs  put  on  by  ranger-nat- 
uralists. A  decade  ago,  138  of  these  medal- 
ists worked  in  Yosemite  during  Uie  summer 
last  seascm  the  numlier  had  Iteen  reduced  to 
58  and  less  than  lialf  of  them  were  trained, 
full-time  iHvfessionals.  according  to 
Binnewies. 

Pued  witb  similar  fiscal  constraints,  su- 
perintendents In  some  other  parks  have 
tried  to  make  ends  meet  by  issuing  "gift 
catalogues."  a  low-key  effort  that  sought  do- 
natiras  for  sucb  items  as  a  road  or  a  pariL- 
Ing  lot  or  some  new  equipment. 

Unto  Yosonite  announced  its  fund-raisliig 
effort  Uiis  winter,  however,  no  park  admin- 
istration or  natural  history  association  liad 
hired  a  professional  fund  raiser  and  set  out 
to  augment  its  federal  aK>ropriations  on 
such  a  large  scale. 

"The  Yosemite  rampalgn  is  unique  and 
amiiltious.  Most  of  the  other  natural  history 
associations  are  watching  closely  to  see  bow 
it  goes,"  said  James  Murfin,  a  spokesman 
for  the  National  Park  Service  who  coordi- 
nated the  work  of  these  "cooperative  asso- 
ciations" for  several  years  untO  his  recent 
retiranent. 

Normally  the  work  of  natural  history  as- 
sodattons  has  been  limited  to  the  sale  of 
natural  iifl^n''*  and  history  publications. 
Last  year  the  64  associations  raised  a  total 
of  t3J2  million  to  help  proride  educational, 
sdoitific  and  research  services  in  the  na- 
tion's parks  and  monummts.  Just  over  half 
the  amount  the  Yoeemite  association  hopes 
to  raise  each  year. 

"Toeemite's  plan  steps  out  In  a  new  direc- 
U(»i,"  Murfin  said. 

The  Yosemite  association  has  begun  a 
direct-mall  «— wpMtgw  using  lists  purchased 
from  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Dtaien  Club,  Field 
&  Stream  magaxine  and  a  doaen  other 
sources. 
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San  Dieto  wu  the  first  community  tarcet- 
ed.  and  the  direct  malllnc  wm  followed  up 
by  telephone  aoUdtation.  Berrey  nld  Loa 
Anceles  and  San  Francisco  mailings  are 
planned,  and  a  special  committee  headed  by 
Binnewiea  ia  contactlns  the  heads  of  private 
companies  and  foundations,  asking  for  con- 
tributions. 

The  first  major  donor,  the  FCA/ American 
Savings  &  Loan  Charitable  Foundation,  has 
pledged  $150,000  over  the  next  four  years 
and  already  has  delivered  $75,000.  The 
Stockton-baaed  foundation  is  Jointly  operat- 
ed by  the  American  Savings  St  Loan  Assn. 
and  its  6.000  employees.  The  company  Is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Financial  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Individual  contributions  thus  far  total 
about  $33,000,  Berrey  reported 

The  campaign's  slick  black-and-white  bro- 
chures feature  photographs  by  the  late 
Ansel  Adams  and  boldly  warn:  "Yosemlte's 
perfection  has  been  allowed  to  erode  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  recent  years.  .  .  .  (This) 
fympaign  will  raise  the  funds  needed  to  re- 
store Tosemlte's  perfection." 

Donations  of  up  to  $99  will  put  the  givers' 
names  on  the  visitor  center  wall  and  enroll 
them  in  the  honorary  "Yosemite  Club."  A 
idft  of  up  to  $999  makes  the  donor  a 
member  of  the  "EH  Capltan  Club"  and  the 
donation  of  $100,000  or  more  is  rewarded  by 
special  access  to  the  superintendent  and  in- 
scription of  the  donor's  name  on  a  "Bene- 
factor" plaque. 

Some  of  the  projects  to  be  fimded  by  do- 
naUons  iitdude  the  $50,000  rehabilitation  of 
the  badly  denuded  landscape  around  Mirror 
Lake  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  restoration 
of  meadows  In  the  valley  and  the  high  coun- 
try, at  costs  ranging  up  to  $100,000.  The 
renovation  of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  wiU 
cost  another  $100,000. 

Big-ticket  Items  listed  by  the  fund-raising 
committee  include  construction  of  a  16-mile 
bike  traU  through  Yosemite  VaUey 
($960,000)  and  the  construction  of  two  mu- 
seums ($3  million). 

An  "adopt-a-ranger"  program  is  being 
touted,  encouraging  prospective  contribu- 
tors to  defray  the  salary  and  support  ex- 
penses for  seasonal  ranger-naturalists.  It 
costs  $4,000  to  "adopt"  and  outfit  one 
ranger  for  a  summer. 

The  list  of  needs  Is  long.  "We  want  the  in- 
terpretive signs  up.  want  the  naturalists 
programs  to  be  excellent,  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  old  buildings  and  improve  the  trampled 
meadows"  Blnnewies  said. 

Then  he  added:  "We  are  not  going  hat  in 
hand,  begging,  we  are  Just  trying  to  provide 
the  funding  this  park  deserves.  "• 


EDGAR  BRIDGES,  8R. 


UM 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OP  mssissim 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRZSBfTATTVCS 

Thunday.  March  7. 1985 

•  tBi.  DOWDY  of  Mlssinippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  my  (X)ngratulatloiu  to 
Mr.  Edgar  Bridges,  Sr.,  of  Monticello, 
who  has  been  elected  grand  master  of 
the  Most  Worshipful  Stringer  Grand 
Lodge.  Jurisdiction  of  Bftlsslsslppi.  Mr. 
Bridges  originally  took  office  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1984.  following  the  death  of 
Mr.  B.M.  Thompson.  He  was  elected 
again  on  December  3, 1984. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Bridges  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  the  community.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Law- 
rence County  Education  and  Recre- 
ational Association,  president  of  the 
Lawrence  County  Black  Federation, 
superintendent  of  mission,  Lawrence 
County  Baptist  Association,  dean  of 
the  Lawrence  County  Extension 
Center  of  the  Mississippi  Baptist  Sem- 
inary, and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  McCullough  High  School 
In  Monticello. 

Among  the  many  awards  he  has 
been  honored  with  are  outstanding 
contribution  to  Head  Start  for  several 
years,  life  membership  In  the  Missis- 
sippi State  Conference,  NAACP,  and 
the  Medgar  Evers  Award.  Southeast 
region,  for  outstanding  leadership. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Bridges  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Five  County  Child  Development 
Program,  deacon  and  treasurer  of  the 
Pearl  River  Valley  Baptist  Church,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Home  Health  Agency, 
Lawrence  County  Hospital,  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
executive  committee  of  the  Southwest 
Planning  and  Development  District. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  here  in 
Congress  Join  me  In  extending  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  a  very 
dedicated  mason,  Mr.  Edgar  Bridges, 
Sr.« 


COMMENTS  OF  HON.  JAMES  J. 
FLORIO 


HON.  ROBERT  Q.  TORRICELU 

oPHxw  jotsrr 

III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thunday,  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  most  Americans  place  the  elec- 
toral choices  of  last  year  behind,  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  face  critical  de- 
cisions about  their  future  in  1985.  On 
March  4,  1985.  Congressman  Jm 
Florio  spoke  about  the  opportunity 
presented  to  New  Jerseyans  this  year. 
His  conunents  are  important  for  all  of 
us  to  consider  In  this  decisive  time. 

This  week  in  Washington,  farmers  from 
around  the  nation,  most  of  whom  voted  for 
President  Reagan,  saw  the  other  side  of 
genial,  smiling  Republicanism:  the  side  that 
says  go  bankrupt,  it's  good  for  you.  The  side 
that  says  the  destruction  of  families  and 
businesses  satisfies  some  Republican  notion 
of  a  marketplace  imperative.  The  side  that 
says  the  children  of  hardworking  middle 
class  families  Just  want  stereos  and  t>each 
vacations  and  not  a  college  education. 

Dntil  today,  and  I  hope  never  again. 
Democrats  have  been  inclined  to  be  defen- 
sive, apologetic,  perplexed  and  shell- 
shocked.  We  question  how  the  opposition 
gets  away  with  its  actions.  We  are  baffled 
that  more  people  have  not  caught  on  to  the 
politics  of  smoke  and  mirrors. 

The  1981  Republican  gubematlonal  nomi- 
nee conmilts  to  tax  cuts  before  the  election. 
After  the  election,  he  raises  taxes.  The  1984 
Republican  Presidential  nominee  denies 
there  is  a  deficit  problem  and  promises  no 
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Social  Security  cuU  and  tax  increases.  After 
the  eleeUon.  there  is  suddenly  a  deficit  crisis 
and  we  see  Social  Security  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases being  orchestrated  in  response. 

Democrats  have  felt  overwhelmed  by  the 
masterful  Republican  abUity  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  the  truth  and  the  apparent 
success  of  such  duplicity. 

But  the  time  for  handwringing  is  over. 
Just  as  the  fanners  are  getting  a  sobering 
look  at  smiling  Republicans,  so  will  the  rest 
of  America.  And  we  are  going  to  help  that 
process  along.  It's  time  to  break  out  of  our 
doldrums.  It's  time  to  strike  back  with  facts, 
common  sense  and  plain  direct  talk.  We  are 
done  being  intimidated  by  show  business 
government. 

We  are  not  going  to  try  to  fool  people  by 
playing  with  words  like  "budget  freese" 
that,  in  truth,  mean  a  $33  billion  Increase  in 
defense  spending.  We  don't  Insult  people's 
intelligence  by  announcing  that  1985.  which 
Just  happens  to  be  an  election  year,  is  the 
Year  of  the  Environment.  Well,  what  hap- 
pened to  1984?  What  happened  to  1983? 
What  happened  to  1982? 

We  are  going  to  get  our  message  across  by 
sharpening  the  distinctions  between  Repub- 
lican policies  and  ours.  I  emphasise  this  to 
suggest  that  those  who  timidly  seek  to  blur 
differences,  and  refuse  to  even  mention  the 
Reagan  and  Kean  Administrations  by  name, 
out  of  some  theory  that  they  will  be  pro- 
tected if  the  public  supports  Republican 
Ideas,  are  wrong. 

If  people  of  this  nation  or  state  really 
want  to  eliminate  the  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  go  on  to  higher  education;  or 
really  want  to  shift  more  health  care  costs 
onto  senior  citizens:  or  if  they  want  to  dis- 
mantle our  commuter  transportaton  system, 
they  are  not  going  to  support  "me-too" 
Democrats  who  sound  like  Ronald  Reagan 
or  Tom  Kean  when  they  can  have  the  real 
thing. 

I  don't  believe  Americans  want  those  poli- 
cies. Our  Job  Is  spell  out  the  differences,  to 
provide  the  alternatives  in  clear,  forceful 
terms. 

At  the  state  level,  we  can  easily  present  an 
alternative  to  the  four  years  of  indecisive 
vacillation  of  the  Kean  Administration.  No 
fundamental  tough  Issue  has  been  ad- 
dressed. We  keep  on  rolling  from  crisis  to 
crisis.  There's  the  flood  control  crisis;  the 
garbage  crisis:  the  asbestos  in  the  schools 
crisis;  the  insurance  crisis;  the  Mount  Laurel 
crisis:  the  apparent  upcoming  drought  crisis. 
Every  one  of  them  was  a  crisis  In  1981  and 
every  one  of  them  Is  stlU  a  crisis  In  1985. 
Nothing  has  Changed. 

The  Kean  Adminstratlon  approach  to  gov- 
ernment is  clear  when  in  doubt  about  a 
tough  problem,  hide.  When  the  solution  to  a 
tough  problem  is  clear,  run  and  hide. 

The  classic  example  of  this  philosophy  is 
the  Atlantic  City  to  Philadelphia  rail 
project.  Three  years  sgo.  in  1983.  the  Con- 
gress passed  my  legislation  which  made 
available  $30  million  for  the  rehabillUtion 
of  the  line.  New  Jersey  was  required  to 
match  the  federal  money  with  $30  million 
to  complete  the  $50  million  funding  pack- 
age. In  addition,  the  state  was  to  file  a  plan 
to  provide  commuter  service,  which  was  to 
be  operated  along  with  Amtrak's  intercity 
service.  Five  million  people  were  projected 
to  use  the  system,  which  had  to  be  oper- 
ational in  three  years,  by  October  1. 1985.  or 
else  the  federal  funding  would  expire. 

What  happened?  Nothing  happened.  The 
Kean  Administration  was  struck  by  Its  con- 
genital affliction:  paralysis  Induced  by  con- 
troversy. It  turned  out  that  some  people  in 
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my  area  were  not  too  pleased  about  the  rail- 
road. But  wanting  to  be  loved  by  all.  the 
Kean  Administration  wore  itself  out.  run- 
ning up  to  Camden  County  to  express  its  ap- 
prehension and  doubts,  then  back  to  Atlan- 
tic County  pronoimdng  its  devotion  to  the 
project. 

In  the  meantime,  three  years  went  by,  and 
the  cost  of  the  project  went  from  $50  mU- 
lion  to  $90  million.  And  still  no  word  from 
Trenton.  Now  we  come  to  find  that  Presi- 
dent RMgan  has  decided  to  defer  the  origi- 
nal $30  million,  saying  that  New  Jersey 
hasn't  completed  with  the  conditions  to 
obtain  the  funds,  and,  therefore,  the  rail 
line  shouldn't  be  buUt  Hut's  not  Jim 
Florio  criticizing  Tom  Kean— that's  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  tragedy  is  we  have  either  lost  a 
valuable  transportation  resource,  or  New 
Jersey  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  the  entire 
$93  million  to  get  It. 

Democrats  can  and  will  do  better  because 
we  know  bow  to  make  decisions.  We  can 
make  the  calls  on  the  tough  ones.  We  can 
talk  straight  and  tap  into  the  common  sense 
and  wisdom  of  our  people  to  make  those  de- 
cisions. 

Item.  Our  utility  rate  system  has  to  be 
changed.  I7nder  this  system,  we  pay  more 
when  we  use  less.  That's  what  our  current 
system    does    and    that    violates   common 


Item.  Four  years  of  having  more  toxic 
waste  dumps  than  any  other  state  in  the 
nation  and  not  one  has  been  cleaned  up. 
That  is  not  acceptable.  Governor  Kean  has 
offered  the  excuse  that  he  doesn't  under- 
stand the  law.  I  wrote  the  law.  I  understand 
the  Uw.  What  the  Uw  says  is  that  If  you 
have  the  will,  you  can  take  on  these  corpo- 
rate chemical  polluters  and  start  cleaning 
up  these  dumps.  Our  Democratic  nominee  is 
going  to  have  the  will  and  the  guU  to  do 
Just  that 

Item.  The  next  Democratic  Governor  is 
not  going  to  insult  our  Intelligence  by 
saying  that  our  auto  Insurance  problems  are 
over  because  you  can  reduce  your  premiums 
by  reducing  your  coverage.  Our  next  Demo- 
cratic governor  should  inject  a  healthy  dose 
of  competition  into  the  Insurance  industry 
by  getting  rid  of  the  anti-trust  immunity 
that  allows  companies  to  engage  in  prioe- 
fixing. 

And  so  it  goes,  item  by  item  by  Item,  an 
affirmative  intelligent  response  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a  Democratic  Party  of  which  we 
will  be  proud.  The  people  of  this  state  will 
flock  to  such  leadership  if  vigorously  pre- 
sented. The  pandering  season  is  over.  Gov- 
ernment by  smile  Is  replaced  by  government 
by  brain  and  backbone. 

The  adrenalin  in  the  Donocratic  Party  of 
New  Jersey  is  pumping.  It's  Round  2  and  we 
are  ready  to  go.* 


DALE  E.  KILDEE  CRITICIZES 
THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S BUDGET  ON  EDUCA- 
TION 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

opmcHiCAii 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEHTATTVES 

Thurtdxiy,  March  7,  1985 
%  Mr.  gTT.nigii!  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Impact  of  the  administration's  budget 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1986  will.  If 
passed,  have  serious  repercussions  for 
years  to  come. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Reaganomlcs  Is  being  carried  out 
under  the  flag  of  fiscal  Integrity,  but 
there  also  is  a  strong  philosophical 
motivation.  There  is  no  question  that 
some  Federal  regulations  are  cumber- 
some and  uimecessary.  I  have  actively 
supported  measures  to  ease  regulatory 
btirdens.  However,  I  must  react  to  the 
administration  deregulation  effort 
with  deep  concern.  As  originally 
pushed  by  the  White  House,  deregula- 
tion has  taken  place  through  block 
grants  combined  with  budget  cuts 
which  are  reducing  or  eliminating  pro- 
grams, lliere  is  a  real  difference  be- 
tween deregulation  and  defundlng. 
There  have  been  attempts  within  the 
Congress  to  break  certain  programs 
out  of  the  block  grant.  One  such  at- 
tempt which  was  successful  was  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  This  meas- 
ure was  Included  In  the  math  and  sci- 
ence bill  signed  into  law. 

I  believe  that  the  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment have  a  significant  role  in  edu- 
cation. Education  is  and  should  be  a 
local  function.  Dally  operations  of 
schools  and  basic  curriculimi  should  be 
determined  by  citizens  and  parents  re- 
siding in  district  and  by  professional 
edu^tors  they  choose  to  educate  their 
children.  Education  is  also  a  State  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  prlmarly  a  SUte  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  schools  within 
their  boundaries  are  adequately 
funded  as  possible  and  operate  accord- 
ing to  certain  standards.  Although 
education  is  a  local  fimctlon  and  a 
State  responsibility,  it  must  continue 
to  be  a  strong  Federal  concern. 

The  Federal  Government  must  be 
concerned  about  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. Political  morality  alone  de- 
mands that,  but  practicality  forces  it 
upon  us.  Eduation  is  a  national  priori- 
ty because  it  is  vital  to  our  economic 
health  and  our  national  security.  We 
are  a  very  mobile  sodety  and  people 
take  or  bring  with  them  their  Igno- 
rance or  their  knowledge.  The  Federal 
Government  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
education. 

The  Federal  role  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  a  cyclical  economy  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  broader  tax 
base  from  which  to  respond  in  times  of 
budgetary  restraints.  This  Federal 
concern  has  been  translated  over  a 
period  of  years  into  some  meaningful 
programs,  including: 

The  Education  for  Handicapped 
Children  Act  (P.L.  94-142); 

Title  I,  ESEA.  which  helped  extend 
equality  to  children  from  economically 
deprived  areas; 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1968. 
allowing  non-English  proficient  chil- 
dren a  chance  for  education  equality; 

Vocational  Education  Act,  which  rec- 
ognized the  direct  nexus  between  tech- 
nological development  and  education; 
and  ^  ^ 

National  Diffusion  Networit.  created 
In  1974.  to  gather  and  disseminate  suc- 
cessful education  practices  to  other 
school  districts. 
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studies  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Equal  Education  Op- 
portunities found  that  every  dollar 
spent  on  education  returned  $6  to  the 
gross  national  product.  An  accurate 
picture  of  the  ciirrent  administration's 
true  beliefs  about  education  and  the 
Federal  role  can  be  seen  in  the  budget 
figures.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's total  Impropriations  in  1980 
were  $14.4  billion.  Their  appropriation 
under  the  continuing  resolution  In 
1981  was  $15.8  billion.  The  actual  ap- 
propriation, as  the  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration's rescission  request,  was 
$14.9  billion  in  1981.  An  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  current  administration's 
true  belief  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
chart: 

EDUCATION  SPENDIN6-€AIITER  VS.  REMAN 
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The  Department  of  Education 
budget  has  been  reduced  from  $18.4 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  $15.5  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  education 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  $2.9  bil- 
lion or  16  percent  below  last  year.  The 
overwhelming  amount  of  cuts— 80  per- 
cent—come from  proposed  reduction 
in  higher  education.  In  postsecondary 
student  aid,  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Education  estimates  a  million  grants 
and  loans  would  be  cut  or  eliminated. 
Other  significant  cuts  are  in  impact 
aid  and  the  proposed  elimination  of 
Federal  support  of  libraries.  The  ad- 
ministration approach  to  education 
funding  seems  to  be  to  freeze  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  programs  and 
slash  assistance  at  the  college  leveL 
This  so  called  "freeze"  really  means  a 
cut  because  local  school  districts  will 
have  to  absorb  the  cost  of  inflation. 
This  also  locks  in  the  cuts  in  education 
which  have  occurred  over  the  last  4 
years.  In  the  School  Lunch  Program, 
the  budget  proposes  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  funds  for  the  students  who  pay 
for  their  lunch. 

Despite  Congress  appropriating 
funds  higher  than  the  administration 
request,  education  programs  have  not 
kept  up  with  inflation.  Based  on  the 
1980  appropriations,  the  Department 
of  Education  would  need  a  fiscal  year 
1985  appropriation  of  $20.5  billion  just 
to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

Beyond  these  budget  requests  there 
appears  to  be  on  the  part  of  some  in 
the  administration  an  antipublic 
school  bias.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
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administration's  position  on  tax 
exempt  status  to  schools  practicing 
racial  segregation.  The  earlier  attempt 
to  dismantle  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  only  one  part  of  ah  effort  to 
lessen  the  role  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  as  a  concerned  partner  in  the 
education  of  our  citizens. 

American  Presidents  have  long 
spoken  out  on  the  role  of  education 
and  the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibility to  it: 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said: 
The  school  Is  the  Isst  expenditure  upon 
which  America  should  be  willinc  to  econo- 
mize. 

John  F.  Kennedy  told  us: 

A  child  miseducated  is  a  child  lost. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said: 

At  the  desk  where  I  sit.  I  have  learned  one 
great  truth.  The  answer  for  all  our  national 
problems,  the  answer  for  all  the  problems  of 
the  world,  comes  from  a  single  word.  The 
word  Is  education. 

Jimmy  Carter  said: 

No  poor,  rural,  wealc  or  black  person 
should  ever  again  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  an 
education,  a  Job.  or  simple  Justice. 

These  words  stand  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  unanswered  question  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  asked: 

Why  should  we  subsidize  intellectual  curl- 
osity?* 


STANLEY  SLUSARSKI:  A  LOSS 
FELT  BY  MANY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NKW  JSRSXT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESKNTAXTVES 
Thursday.  March  7, 19SS 
•  Mr.  P1X3RIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  suffered  a  great 
loss.  Stanley  O.  Slusarski,  a  longtime 
friend  and  advocate  of  veterans' 
rights,  passed  away.  For  many  yeara 
Stanley  and  his  devoted  wife,  Esther, 
were  bulwarks  of  support  for  many 
events  and  endeavors  in  our  district 
designed  to  help  the  veteran.  Stanley 
was  a  frequent  caller  to  my  office  and 
the  range  of  his  concerns  belied  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  for  more  than  30  years  due 
to  a  war  wound. 

Stanley  Slusarski  served  as  a  shining 
example  to  all  who  knew  him.  His 
memory  will  continue  to  serve  as  an 
example  of  strength  to  those  who  re- 
member him.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
Stanley's  obituary  as  it  appeared  in 
local  newspapers  last  week.  I,  along 
with  all  my  colleagues,  share  in  the 
loss  felt  by  Esther  Slusarski  in  this  dif- 
ficult time. 

Stanlkt  O.  Slusaiiski,  Okokatko  Wam 

Vetkran 
Logan.— Stanley  O.  Slusarski.  57,  a  deco- 
rated veteran  of  the  Korean  War  and  a 
champion  of  veterans'  rights,  died  yesterday 
in  Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center, 
Bronx.  N.T. 
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Mr.  Sluaarskl.  a  resident  of  Locan.  had 
been  a  truck  farmer  before  Joining  the 
Army  in  IMS  and  serving  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

He  left  the  Army  for  a  time  and  then  re- 
enllsted  in  IMS. 

A  corporal,  he  was  wounded  in  Korea  in 
1950  and  became  a  paraplegic 

He  was  awarded  a  Purple  Heart  and  the 
Korean  service  medal. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart.  He  was  a  former  com- 
mander and  member  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Post  M14.  Most  recently,  Mr.  Slu- 
sarski belonged  to  the  Beckett  Memorial 
VFWPost. 

He  was  self-employed  as  a  part-time 
draftsman  and  also  received  disability  pay- 
ments. 

He  was  a  former  Olouoester  County 
Democratic  committeeman  and  liad  been 
deputy  director  of  welfare  for  Iiocan  and  a 
member  of  the  township's  welfare  board. 

Mr.  Slusarski  was  a  member  of  the 
Swedesboro  Klwanis  Club  and  had  been  the 
club's  parade  marshal. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  EMher  three 
brothers,  Thomas  J.  Slusar  and  Joseph  J. 
Slusar  of  Swedesboro  and  John  of  Bridge- 
port: and  three  sisters.  Anita  Bamett  of 
Logan.  Mary  Marino  of  Clarkaboro  and 
Catherine  of  Pennagrove.* 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BAHAlS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nxiHois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  SSFRBSEHTATIVBS 

IJiursday.  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  over  140  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Joined  me  in  sending  an 
appeal  to  the  UJf.  Human  Rights 
Commission  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  for  its  persecution  of 
members  of  the  Baha'i  faith. 

Over  the  past  3  years  the  CommJs- 
sion  has  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions 
condemning  the  Government  of  Iran 
for  its  violations  of  human  rights.  My 
colleagues  and  I  are  hopeful  that  the 
Commissioners  will  adopt  a  similar 
resolution  during  their  meeting  In 
Geneva  this  month. 

Members  of  the  Baha'i  faith  have 
been  the  target  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  Muslim  Shl'ite  clergy  ever  since 
the  inception  of  the  Baha'i  faith  in 
Iran  over  140  years  ago.  Under  the 
regime  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini, 
nearly  200  Baha'is  have  been  executed 
and  more  than  700,  including  women 
and  children,  are  held  in  Jails  and  face 
ruthless  torture.  In  addition,  all 
Baha'is  have  been  disduuved  from 
government  service;  nuuiy  are  being 
compeUed  to  repay  the  salaries  they 
earned  during  their  years  of  service, 
and  retirees  are  required  to  return 
their  pensions  or  face  imprisonment. 

These  acts  of  savagery  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  in  silence.  It  is  critical 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  human 
rights  advocates  around  the  world  con- 
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tlnue  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  Baha'is.  This  will  make  it  clear  to 
the  Khomeini  regime  that  the  world  is 
aware  of  its  barbaric  actions. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Cohokb- 
sioHAL  Recoro  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

COHOKISS  OP  TBI  UiriTBD  STATES, 

WaaMmoUm.  DC.  Februam  21. 198S. 
To  the  Membert  of  the  United  Nation*  Com- 
minion  on  Human  Right*: 

We  are  writing  to  express  our  deep  con- 
cern for  the  systematic  repression  of  the 
Baha'i  community  by  the  government  of 
Iran. 

Ouided  by  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
your  organliaUon  over  the  last  three  years 
has  adopted  a  aeries  of  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  government  of  the  Islamic  Republic 
of  Iran  for  its  numerous  violations  of 
human  rights,  and  particularly  for  its  brutal 
penecution  of  the  Baha'is,  Iran's  largest  re- 
ligious minority. 

The  shock  and  dismay  of  the  dvlllaed 
world  has  been  expressed  repeatedly, 
through  statements  by  prominent  individ- 
uals and  government  leaders  (including  the 
President  of  the  United  States),  and  in  the 
formal  protests  of  legislative  bodies  such  as 
the  parliaments  of  Canada.  Australia,  Swit- 
zerland and  the  legislatures  of  many  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
September  1983  and  again  In  June  19S4  the 
VJS.  Congress  unanimously  adopted  concur- 
rent resolutions  protesting  the  repression  of 
the  Iranian  Baha'is  and  calling  upon  the 
Intematiotial  community  to  raise  its  voice  in 
defense  of  this  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
jommunity. 

Current  reports  from  Iran  show  that  the 
pressure  against  the  Baha'is  has  not  ceased. 
Since  last  September,  sixteen  more  Baha'is 
have  been  executed  or  have  died  in  Jails, 
many  of  them  as  a  resiilt  of  severe  torture. 
More  than  700  Baha'is  are  ciurently  held  in 
various  prisons.  Recently,  they  have  been 
offered  their  freedom  if  they  will  sign  a 
pledge  stating  that  they  do  not 
either  on  their  person  or  In  their 
any  book,  picture  or  symbol  of  the  Baha'i 
Faith;  moreover,  they  are  forced  to  state 
that  such  a  possession  would  be  tantamount 
to  "being  of  those  'who  war  against  Ood'  "— 
a  crime  which  is  generally  considered  to  be 
a  capital  offense. 

While  all  Baha'is  have  been  discharged 
from  government  service,  many  are  now 
being  compelled  to  repay  all  the  salaries 
which  they  had  legally  earned  during  their 
years  of  service:  retirees  are  required  to 
return  their  pensions  or  face  imprisonment. 

Finally,  and  most  significantly,  last  De- 
cember Iran's  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions declared  that  his  country  would  not 
hesitate  to  violate  provisions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We  are  committed  to  the  axiom  that  it  is 
unconscionable  to  stand  sQent  in  the  face  of 
such  injustice. 

Considering  these  relentless  acts  of  sav- 
agery against  the  innocent,  we  appeal  to 
you.  as  the  world's  foremost  guardian  of 
human  rights,  to  adopt  yet  another  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  your  commitment  to 
human  rights  for  the  people  of  Iran  and 
calling  for  the  government  to  cease  Its  per- 
secution of  the  Baha'i  religious  minority. 
You  can  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Iranian 
regime  that  the  world  notices  and  condemns 
this  serious  violation  of  intematlonally-ae- 
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cepted  standards  of  fundamental   human 
rights. 

Sincerely, 
Christopher  Dodd.  U.S.  Senator,  Tom 
Lantos,    Member    of    Congress;    Jim 
Leach.  Member  of  Congress;  Richard 
Lugar,  U.S.  Senator  Oeorge  Mitchell, 
VS.  Senator,  Rudy  Boschwltz.  VS. 
Senator.  John   Heinz.   U.8.   Senator 
John  E.  Porter.  Member  of  Congress; 
Ous    Yatron.    Member   of   Congress; 
Claiborne    PeU,    U.S.    Senator:    Alan 
Simpson,  U.S.  Senator,  Paul  Sarbanes, 
U.  S.  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  U.S.  Senator 
Carl  Levin,  U.S.  Senator  Dave  Duren- 
berger.  U.S.  Senator,  Paul  Laxalt.  U.S. 
Senator  James  A.  McClure,  VS.  Sena- 
tor, Quentin  N.  Burdick.  U.S.  Senator 
Dan  Quayle,  VS.  Senator  Ernest  F. 
Boilings,  U.S.  Senator  Lawton  Chfles. 
U.S.  Senator  Nancy  Landon  Kasse- 
baum,   UJS.   Senator   I^rry  Preasler, 
U.S.  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor,  J.   James    Exon,    U.S.    Senator 
Mack  Mattingly,  U.S.  Senator. 
Alan  Cranston,  U.S.  Senator,  John  Mel- 
cher,  VS.  Senator  Pete  Wilson.  U.S. 
Senator  David  Pryor,  U.S.  Senator 
Alan  J.  Dixon,  VS.  Senator  Paul  S. 
Trible.    Jr.,    U.S.    Senator.    John    F. 
Kerry,    UJ3.    Senator    Alfonse    M. 
D'Amato,  U.S.  Senator  John  P.  East, 
VS.  Senator;  Steven  D.  Symms,  VS. 
Senator:  Robert  T.  Stafford.  UJ8.  Sen- 
ator Paul  Simon,  UJ3.  Senator,  Dennis 
DeConcini,   U^.   Senator  William  S. 
Cohen.  U.S.  Senator 
Sam  Nunn,  U.S.  Senator  John  C.  Dan- 
forth,  D.S.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
U.S.  Senator  Edward  Zorinsky,  UJB. 
Senator  Gordon  J.  Humphrey,  U.8. 
Senator   Frank  H.   Murkowskl.  VS. 
Senator  John  Glenn,   U.S.   Senator 
Jim  Sasser,  U.S.  Senator. 
Bob     Edgar,     Member     of     Congress; 
Chalmers  Wylle.  Member  of  Congress; 
Claude  Pepper,  Member  of  Congress: 
Sidney  Yates,   Member  of  Congress; 
Henry  Hyde,  Member  of  Congress;  Les 
AuCoin,   Member   of   Congress:   Ben 
Oilman.  Member  of  Congress:  Tony 
BeUenson.  Member  of  Congress:  Louis 
Stokes,  Member  of  Congress;  Oeorge 
Brown.    Meml>er    of    Congress;    Tim 
Wlrth.   Member  of  Congress:  James 
Howard.    Member    of    Congress;    Ed 
Markey,  Member  of  Congress:  Ronald 
DeUums,  Member  of  Congress;  Walter 
Fauntroy,  Member  of  Congress;  Cecil 
Hef  tel.  Member  of  Congress. 
Norman   Lent,   Member   of   Congress; 
Peter  Rodlno.  Member  of  Congress; 
Tony  Hall,  Member  of  Congress;  Dale 
Kildee,  Member  of  Congress;  Stephen 
Neal,  Member  of  Congress;  Robert  La- 
gomarsino.  Member  of  Congress;  Don 
Edwards,  Member  of  Congress:  Joe  Ad- 
dabbo.  Member  of  Congress:  Jim  Jef- 
fords, Member  of  Congress;  Dan  Olick- 
man.  Member  of  Congress;  Ted  Weiss, 
Member  of   Congress;   Jim   Scheuer, 
Member    of    Congress;    Mary    Rose 
Oakar,    Member    of    Congress;    Matt 
McHugh,    Member    of    Congress;    Sll 
Conte,  Member  of  Congress;  Parren 
Mitchell.  Member  of  Congress. 
Barney   Frank.   Member   of   Congress: 
John  McCain,  Member  of  Congress: 
Howard  Bennan,  Member  of  Congress; 
Charles  Stenholm.  Member  of  Con- 
gress: Chester  Atkins.  Member  of  Con- 
gress: Steve  Solarz,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Claudine  Schneider,  Member  of 
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Congress;  Tommy  Robinson,  Member 
of  Congress;  John  Kaaich,  Member  of 
Congress;  Pete  Starlc.  Member  of  Con- 
gress; John  Seiberling,  Member  of 
Congress;  Jaime  Faster  Member  of 
Congress;  Sala  Burton,  Member  of 
Congress;  Steny  Hoyer,  Member  of 
Congress:  Gerry  Studds,  Memlier  of 
Congress;  Mervyn  Dymally.  Member 
of  Congress; 

Wyche  Fowler,  Member  of  Congress; 
Marcy  Kaptur,  Member  of  Congress; 
Lury  Smith.  Member  of  Congress: 
Ben  Erdreich,  Member  of  Congress: 
J.J.  Pickle,  Member  of  Congress;  Mike 
Andrews,  Member  of  Congress;  Rich- 
ard Durbin,  Member  of  Congress: 
Martin  Frost,  Member  of  Congress; 
Mel  Levlne,  Member  of  Congress;  Mike 
Barnes,  Member  of  Congress;  Doug 
Bereuter.  Member  of  Congress;  Norm 
Mlneta.  Member  of  Congress;  Barbara 
Boxer.  Member  of  Congress;  Byron 
Dorgan.  Member  of  Congress;  Vic 
Fazio,  Member  of  Congress;  Judd 
Oregg,  Member  of  Congress. 

Major  Owens,  Member  of  Congress: 
Robert  Oarda.  Member  of  Congress: 
Bill  Hughes,  Member  of  Congress: 
Robert  Torricelll,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Bernard  Dwyer,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Martin  Salw.  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Buddy  MarKay,  Member  of 
Congress:  Ray  McOrath,  Member  of 
Congress:  Jim  Cooper,  Member  of 
Congress:  Bob  Mrazek.  Manlier  of 
Congress;  Thomas  Manton,  Member  of 
Congress;  John  Bryant,  Member  of 
Congress:  Julian  Dixon,  Member  of 
Congress;  Chris  Smith,  Member  of 
Congress:  Tony  Coelho,  Member  of 
Congress:  Bill  Green,  Member  of  Con- 
gres8.c 
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the  gaps  between  neighborhoods,  cul- 
tures, and  countries. 

In  New  Jersey,  we  believe  that  art  is 
not  a  luxury,  but  an  essential  asiTcct  of 
a  well-rounded  education.  An  educa- 
tion in  artistic  expression  wlU  serve  as 
an  important  foundation  for  future 
development  of  skills,  interests,  and 
onotional  maturity.  In  this  Nation, 
children  are  our  most  important  re- 
source. During  Touth  Art  Month,  New 
Jersey's  children  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  discover  Just  what  makes 
each  one  of  them  so  special.* 


NEW  JERSEY'S  YOUTH  ART 
MONTH 


NICARAGUAN  PEACE  XNTTIATIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OPKBW  JXRSKT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7. 19SS 
•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  announce  that 
March  has  been  proclaimed  "Youth 
Art  Month"  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Diudng  the  coming  weeks  chil- 
dren from  all  over  the  State  will  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  the  most 
creative  form  of  self-expression. 

Art,  in  its  various  forms,  remains  an 
essential  part  of  our  society  and  cul- 
ture. Pbr  centuries,  its  many  mediums 
have  been  the  source  and  outlet  for  a 
wide  variety  of  Ideas  and  values.  In  a 
technological  world.  It  is  often  hard  to 
remember  the  instrumental  role  that 
art  and  artists  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  societies  and  cultures  around 
the  world. 

New  Jersey's  Youth  Art  Month  gives 
children  the  opportimity  to  discover 
what  society  has  known  for  centuries. 
It  aUows  them  to  cultivate  valuable 
skiUs  In  self-expression,  creative  abili- 
ty, discipline,  and  an  eye  for  form, 
function,  and  beauty.  Long  recognized 
as  an  international  language,  art  will 
help  many  of  these  yovmgsters  bridge 


HON.  JIM  COURItR 

ormw  jnsKT 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRBSEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  an  article  by 
Arturo  Cruz  and  Arturo  Cruz,  Jr.,  de- 
scribing the  peace  initiative  that  was 
taken  last  Saturday  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  by  the  democratic  Nicaraguan 
Resistance. 

Mr.  Cruz  was  a  member  of  the  San- 
dlnista  ruling  Junta  and  served  as  Nic- 
aragiian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  He  outlines  a  plan  which  offers 
the  best  hope  for  peace  and  democracy 
in  Nicaragua,  and  I  commend  his  re- 
maiics  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

[Ftom  the  New  Republic.  Mar.  18. 1985] 

A  Pback  Plah  pok  Nicabagua 
(By  Arturo  Cruz  and  Arturo  Cruz,  Jr.) 

Nicaragua's  elections  last  November,  far 
from  easing  the  country's  crisis,  only  com- 
pounded It.  The  elections  were  neither  free 
nor  fair,  and  brought  Nicaragua  no  closer  to 
democracy.  According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, the  Sandinistas  used  their  absolute 
control  of  the  state  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  of  advantage  over  other  contestants 
and  to  consolidate  their  power.  The  other 
governments  of  Central  America,  ranging 
from  parliamentary  donocracies  to  military 
dictatorships,  agreed.  None  of  Nicaragua's 
neighbors  sent  delegations  to  the  insuigura- 
Uon  of  President-elect  Daniel  Ortega.  Carlos 
Andres  Perez,  the  former  president  of  V«j- 
ezuela  and  now  vice  chairman  of  the  Social- 
ist International,  publicly  declined  to 
attend,  stating  that  "those  of  us  who  believe 
we  have  done  so  much  for  the  Sandinista 
revolution  feel  cheated  because  sufficient 
guarantees  were  not  provided  to  assure  the 
participation  of  all  political  forces."  Andres 
Perez  called  upon  Ortega  "to  reflect  up<m 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  hoped  for  from 
the  great  revolution  of  all  the  Nicaraguan 
people:  political  pluralism,  a  mixed  econo- 
my, and  non-alignment — as  the  revolution 
pledged— conveying  the  true  wishes  of  its 
people." 

We  of  the  democratic  (^position  within 
Nicaragua  have  consistently  made  the  same 
appeal.  Our  organization,  the  Coordlnadora 
Democratica,  which  is  the  largest  opposition 
group  in  the  country,  planned  to  register  for 
the  November  elections  provided  the  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  that  opposition  leaders 
and  their  followers  could  assemble,  orga- 
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nlae,  and  compalgn  freely.  By  refuiiiic  to 
meet  even  the  moat  mtntmal  ooneeslona. 
the  BaiwWnlrtM  made  It  tanpoaUde  for  the 
Coordtaudon  to  nm.  We  were  not  alone. 
VlTfillo  Oodoy.  a  fonner  SandtnlaU  laixn- 
mlniater  and  the  widely  iwpected  leader  of 
the  Independent  Liberal  Party,  alio  with- 
drew tmn  the  race.  Even  the  docile  apUnter 
partlea  that  ran  In  the  campaign  have  now 
Joined  the  outrlcht  oppoaltlon  In  their 
demand  acalnat  the  regtane.  The  aodallat 
and  the  mmmimlat.  partlea  have  both  algned 
a  document  denoundng  the  dire  atate  of 
public  aff aliB  and  the  electorml  prooeaa. 

The  oppoaltlon  leader*— poUtldana  (In- 
cluding CkMloy),  labor  leaden,  and  budncaa- 
men— told  me  In  January  that  they  intend 
to  remain  inside  Nicaragua  whatever  the 
conaequencea.  But  aa  the  Sandlnlataa  en- 
counter more  popular  in«aaure  to  open  up 
the  politlcid  prooeaa.  their  tactics  are  likely 
to  prove  leaa  effective,  and  they  will  curtail 
dvil  libotlea  even  more. 

The  Handlnlstas  are  stepping  up  tlieir 
struggle  against  the  armed  realstance  as 
weU.  They  are  vigorously  Inrrrasing  both 
the  volume  and  quality  of  their  military  op- 
erations. They  have  acquired  weaponry  far 
more  sophisticated  than  that  of  any  other 
Central  American  country.  Outside  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  Handlnlstas  are  waging  a  propa- 
ganda campaign,  deelgned  to  distort  the 
truth  about  the  rebellion.  They  are  at- 
tempting to  get  the  rebels  off  their  backs 
either  through  direct  negotiations  with 
Washington,  or  by  undermining  United 
States  support  for  the  Insurgents  In  Con- 
gress and  among  the  American  public  by 
claiming  that  they  have  no  popular  support. 

Likewise,  the  Sandinistas  profess  a  willing- 
ness to  reach  an  accommodation  through 
the  Contadora  peace  process.  Their  true  in- 
tention, though.  Is  to  preserve  a  free  hand 
for  the  consolidation  of  their  power  In  ex- 
change for  a  few  tactical  security  commit- 
ments to  the  United  Statea  at  the  regional 
level.  Nicaragua's  neighbors  oppose  this 
kind  of  solution,  knowing  that  unless  the 
Sandinistas  accept  Democracy  they  will 
alwajm  pose  a  threat  to  regional  peace. 

Now  that  the  space  for  democratic  action 
has  narrowed.  It  is  all  the  more  critical  for 
the  opposition  to  use  Its  few  remaining  po- 
litical options  effectively.  Supporters  of  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  must  understand  that 
blanket  support  for  the  Sandinistas  or  oppo- 
sition to  the  Reagan  administration  will  iMt 
bring  permanent  peace  to  Nicaragua.  It  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  causes  of  what  has 
become  virtually  a  dvil  war,  including  those 
for  wliich  the  Sandinistas  are  responsible. 
The  Sandinistas'  excesses  have  Incited  Nica^ 
raguans  to  armed  rebellion.  Now  the  Sandi- 
nistas must  make  genuine  modifications  In 
their  policies  if  we  are  to  avoid  national 
bloodshed. 

Four  points  must  be  kept  In  mind. 

First,  the  armed  opposition  In  Nicaragua 
has  a  real  social  basis.  What  la  true  of  the 
Insurgency  In  El  Salvador  also  applies  In 
Nicaragua:  you  cannot  manufacture  revolu- 
tions. The  sheer  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the 
80<alled  contras  now  Include  13.000  to 
16,000  men  Is  a  telling  sign  that  something 
Is  genuinely  wrong  in  Nicaragua.  The  rebels 
can  no  longer  be  dismissed  aa  "mercenar- 
ies." They  have  gone  from  being  an  Instru- 
ment of  VA  policy  to  a  social  movement. 

Second,  it  follows  that  the  fimdamental 
conflict  in  Nicaragua  Is  among  Nlcaraguans. 
The  question  "Can  the  United  States  leam 
to  live  with  a  revolutionary  regime?"  Is  mis- 
placed. The  problem  is  not  between  Wash- 
ington and  Managua  It  cannot  be  resolved 
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by  the  talks  befeeu  representatives  of  the 
Sandanlsta  government  and  the  R«Man  ad- 
ministration that  have  been  held  in  recent 
months  In  the  Mexican  city  of  MaiHanlUo. 
The  real  question  Is  whether  Nlcaraguans 
can  or  should  team  to  live  with  a  van- 
guard—the Sandinistas— whose  Ideological 
ambitions  are  rejected  by  the  rest  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Third,  in  order  for  the  NIcaraguan  revolu- 
tion to  survive  and  to  become  a  model  for  all 
of  Central  America,  the  Sandinistas  must 
modify  their  ideological  ambitions.  The 
Sandinlsta  Ideology  Is  sometimes  called 
Marxist-Leninist,  but  that  label  cannot 
mean  much  In  a  ooimtry  that  has  practical- 
ly no  working  claw.  What  matters  Is  that 
the  shopkeepers  are  furious  with  the  re- 
strictions of  the  government,  the  farmwork- 
ers want  to  be  left  alone,  the  dty  dwellers 
don't  want  to  be  watched  by  the  block  com- 
mittees. But  whether  the  Sandinistas  have 
enough  autonomy  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  to  modify  their  totaUtarian  inch- 
nations  Is  open  to  serious  doubt. 

Fourth.  It  Is  Important  to  recognise  the 
poasiblity  that  for  the  Sandinistas  ideology 
and  political  practicality  may  go  hand  In 
hand.  It  may  be  that  the  Handlnlstas  have 
so  alienated  the  NIcaraguan  people  that  If 
they  do  not  exercise  absolute  power,  they 
will  exercise  no  power  at  aU.  Even  If  they 
now  made  room  for  the  opposition,  they 
might  not  be  able  to  control  the  discontent. 
The  peopte  speaking  through  the  democrat- 
ic process  might  demand  new  leaders.  The 
Sandinistas  would  have  to  hand  over  power 
to  others,  which  they  would  never  do.  Or 
they  would  have  to  repreas  the  NIcaraguan 
people  ever  more  violently. 

We  do  not  yet  assiuie  that  it  Is  too  late  to 
negotiate.  In  the  coming  days  the  democrat- 
ic opposition  leaders  will  challenge  the  San- 
dinistas to  a  national  dialogue.  With  a  sense 
of  urgency  we  want  to  explore  the  last  hope 
of  achlevtaig  peace  through  national  recon- 
ciliation and  democracy  and  by  avoiding  the 
catastrophe  of  bloodshed  that  otherwise  lies 
ahead.  We  urge  President  Ortega  to  avoid 
the  ideological  blackmail  of  his  more  ex- 
tremist supporters.  In  the  national  Insurrec- 
tion against  Hamosa.  Ortega  showed  Imagi- 
nation and  flexibility  In  working  with  all 
sectors  of  NIcaraguan  society.  We  hope  that 
he  will  show  similar  Imagination  and  flexi- 
bility now  and  prevent  a  full-scale  dvil  war. 
To  begin  with,  we  need  a  gesture  of  good- 
will from  each  side.  The  rebels  should  pro- 
claim a  tmllateral  ceasefire  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas should  proclaim  an  effective  amnesty 
for  all  political  prisoners.  Everyone  who  Is 
In  Jail  for  political  crimes  some  1.400 
people,  according  to  the  NIcaraguan  Human 
Rights  Commission— should  be  released  im- 
mediately. 

From  these  measures  we  need  to  ntove  to 
create  the  proper  climate  for  a  natioiwl 
debate  on  Nicaragua's  future.  We  In  the  op- 
position have  long  called  for  the  separation 
of  the  Sandinlsta  party  and  the  state.  But 
even  before  that,  the  state  and  the  party 
both  must  get  out  of  dvil  sodety.  This 
means  that  freedom  of  expression,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  movement 
must  be  guaranteed.  La  Pmua  must  be  al- 
lowed to  publish  what  It  wants.  University 
students  must  be  allowed  to  read  what  they 
want  and  not  juat  the  books  published  In 
Moscow.  (In  Nicaragua  today,  students  are 
not  allowed  to  read  Oramsd  or  Trotsky.) 
The  block  committees,  the  soHsalled  Com- 
mittees In  Defense  of  the  Revolution,  must 
end  their  role  aa  Inatnunenta  of  social  con- 
trol. They  must  not,  for  example,  be  the  or- 
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ganliation  that  distributes  rationing  cards. 
Once  these  measures  are  taken,  the  amdi- 
Uoos  will  exist  for  Nieanguans  alone  to 
freely  decide  mcaragua's  future.  We  ask  the 
Sandinistas:  Can  you  withstand  free  Ideolog- 
kial  debate? 

If  the  government  and  the  opposition 
oame  to  sotne  kind  of  formal  pact  about  Ni- 
caragua's future,  we  propose  that  the  bish- 
ops <»f  Nicaragua,  in  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  Central  American 
governments  and  the  Contadora  countries, 
act  as  witnesses,  supervtsors.  and  guarantors 
of  whatever  agreement  is  reached. 

To  begin  this  debate,  we  offer  these  spe- 
cific and  moderate  points.  We  must  rectify 
the  Injustices  of  the  last  election  with  a  new 
electoral  process.  President  Ortega  should 
remain  as  president  within  the  parameters 
of  the  Sandinistas'  original  Plan  of  Oovera- 
ment  offered  In  1979.  However,  the  assem- 
bly elected  In  November  should  be  dissolved 
and  a  new.  genuinely  open  '*™p»«g"  held. 
The  reconstituted  aassnibly  should  then 
draw  up  a  new  oonsUtutloa  and  establish  an 
independent  Judiciary.  Eventually  a  nation- 
al plebisdte  can  be  held  to  decide  whether 
Nicaragua  needs  a  new  president 

But  it  is  not  the  details  that  are  most  im- 
portant What  matters  is  the  commitment 
to  democratic  Institutions  governed  by  regu- 
lar popular  electians.  Unlike  the  guerrillas 
In  El  Salvador,  we  are  not  Jemandlng  power, 
we  are  demanding  only  our  rights.  We  do 
not  want  a  military  solution;  we  want  a  con- 
stitutional solution.  But  the  Sandinistas 
have  driven  tens  of  thousands  of  Nlcara- 
guans to  believe  that  there  Is  no  alternative 
but  armed  struggle.  The  VM.  Congress  may 
cut  off  aid  to  these  forces,  but  that  will  not 
change  their  minds:  nor  will  it  end  the  con- 
flict. Only  the  creation  of  a  Just  and  open 
sodety  will  end  Nicaragua's  dvil  war.  It  is 
now  the  Sandinistas'  obligation  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  creation  of  that  sodety  and  to 
redeem  the  promise  of  the  NIcaraguan  revo- 
lutions 
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Thurtday,  February  28.  1985 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  es- 
pecially set  aside  this  week  to  recog- 
nize the  important  and  often  neglect- 
ed role  of  women  in  American  history. 
However,  the  history  of  women's  lives 
and  roles  in  our  Nation  Is  a  subject 
that  deserves  far  more  than  a  week  of 
recognition. 

Women's  history  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  historians,  and  students  of  his- 
tory, every  week  of  the  year.  Only 
when  we  begin  to  recognize  the  roles 
of  people  who  often  aren't  mentioned 
in  our  history  books— and  that  in- 
cludes not  only  women,  but  our  coun- 
try's many  minority  and  ethnic 
groups— will  we  fully  understand  our 
past,  and  the  culture  we  have  inherit- 
ed. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  impor- 
tant contributions  of  three  women 
who  lived  almost  a  century  ago  In  my 
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district  In  Michigan.  Their  achieve- 
ments tell  us  that  in  that  day,  women 
of  (x>urage  and  determination  were 
able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal,  in 
spite  of  the  many  obstacles  they  faced. 
AbigaU  C.  Rogers,  bom  in  1818, 
made  great  achievements  for  women 
in  the  field  of  higher  education,  at  a 
time  when  few  women  could  hope  to 
go  beyond  the  most  basic  schooling,  if 
that  far.  She  began  her  teaching 
career  at  the  age  of  19,  teaching  young 
girls  in  Canada  and  New  Toik  before 
coming  to  Michigan.  But  Rogers  was 
unsatisfied  with  the  teaching  opportu- 
nities and  the  educational  quality  of 
the  schools  for  girls,  and  in  1855.  she 
stepped  out  to  establish  her  own  col- 
lege for  women  in  Lansing,  the  Michi- 
gan Ftaiale  Seminary.  The  school  was 
built  on  20  acres  of  land  on  West 
Franklin  Avenue,  now  occupied  by  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  time  she  opened  the  school, 
there  was  great  agitation  over  the 
question  of  admitting  women  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor 
and  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
(now  Michigan  SUte).  She  hoped  to 
provide  the  same  liigh  level  of  educa- 
tion to  women  at  her  school,  but  also 
wrote  strong  letters  favoring  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  the  imiversltles. 
While  the  doors  of  the  universities 
were  not  opened  to  women  until  after 
her  death  in  1869.  Abigail  Rogers 
helped  pave  the  way  for  co-education, 
and  also  trained  a  generation  of 
women  in  equality  and  independence 
before  her  own  school  dosed. 

Gertrude  Campbell,  who  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  In  1866  and  grew  up  in 
Webbervllle,  was  one  of  the  first 
women  doctors  in  Michigan.  She 
became  interested  in  medicine  after 
marrying  a  doctor,  A^.  Campbell  of 
Mason.  When  her  husband  died  at  an 
early  age,  she  entered  the  Medical  De- 
partment at  the  University  of  Bflchi- 
gan,  and  graduated  in  1896.  After  serv- 
ing for  a  time  at  the  Women's  hospital 
in  Detroit,  she  reopened  her  husband's 
practice  in  WebbervUle.  Her  practice 
grew  quickly,  and  throughout  her  life 
she  senred  as  an  active  member  of  the 
community  as  a  member  of  the 
Ingham  County  Grange  and  State 
medical  societies. 

Mary  Wilson  Spencer  was  bom  in 
Pontiac  in  1842.  and  made  history  as 
the  head  of  the  Michigan  SUte  U- 
brary  in  Lansing  for  30  years.  During 
her  years  of  service,  she  helped  distin- 
guish the  library  by  building  and 
opening  to  the  public  a  collection  of 
more  than  250.000  volumes.  She  also 
took  the  duties  of  a  public  library  even 
further,  by  starting  travelling  libraries 
that  went  to  regions  of  the  State 
where  no  libraries  existed. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
aspects  of  Spencer's  career  at  the 
State  Library  was  the  Ubrary's  legisla- 
tive research  department.  This  depart- 
ment did  all  research  on  biUs  and 
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issues  for  the  State  legislature  for 
many  years,  until  the  legislature  Itself 
took  over  the  Job  In  1921.  Spencer  also 
started  the  art  and  music  department 
of  the  library. 

These  women  held  positions  of  lead- 
ership at  a  time  when  few  women 
could  hope  to  achieve  such  opportuni- 
ties. Through  their  leadership  and 
their  example,  these  women  helped 
open  the  doors  for  other  women  in 
Michigan  and  across  the  Nation.* 
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BEER  AND  WINE  ADVERTISING 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OTMASSACRUSXTTS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RETHESEWIATiVES 

Thursday,  March  7. 1985 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  whether  beer 
and  wine  advertising  in  the  broadcast 
media  shotild  be  restricted  or  even 
banned.  A  recent  article  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  discussed  this  issue, 
along  with  others  relating  to  the  ques- 
tion of  factors  influencing  alcohol  use 
and  abuse.  As  the  article  points  out: 
"It  is  a  truism  that  the  root  of  most 
so-called  'alcohol  problems'  lies  in  indi- 
vidual drinkers  and  not  in  the  bever- 
age." The  article  also  raises  questions, 
based  upon  the  experience  of  other 
countries  in  tning  to  control  alcohol 
consumption,  of  the  usefulness  of  re- 
stricting advertisers'  free  speech  as 
long  as  they  do  not  misrepresent  their 
products. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  as  a  iiseful  addition 
to  the  debate  on  alcohol-related  issues. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  25, 

198S] 

IM  A  DiTHn  About  DaimaiiG 

(By  Dwlght  B.  Heath) 


More  than  50  years  after  the  repeal  of 
FrohiblUon.  there  Is  a  strong  and  growing 
movement  for  Increasing  controls  over  the 
disMbutlon  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  in  the  U.S.  aa  weU  as  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Rejecting  the  Neo-Prohi- 
bltionist  label  that  la  used  by  some  detrac- 
tors, spokesmen  have  recently  begun  to 
refer  to  a  New  Temperance  Movement 
Unlike  most  of  the  temperance  movements 
of  the  past  century,  which  were  moUvated 
by  strong  religious  convictions,  the  new 
movement  expresses  concern  about  costs  to 
natioiuJ  health,  social  welfare  and  the  econ- 
omy This  la  an  interesting  social  phenome- 
non in  the  VS..  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
has  generally  been  viewed  as  a  bastion  of  In- 
dividual freedom— sometimes  to  the  point  of 
over-permissiveness  and  self-liKlulgence. 

A  loose  coalition  without  an  overarctiing 
organization,  this  movement  liaa  won  both 
popular  support  and  legislaUve  changes  In 
recent  years,  using  a  combination  of  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  aiveals,  depending  on 
the  audience.  The  sdoitific  Justincation 
usually  offered  Is  that  a  wide  range  of  the 
problems  that  occur  In  various  sodeties  are 
In  direct  pr<H?ortlon  to  per-capiU  consump- 
tion of  alcohol.  There  Is  a  strong  "common- 


sense"  appeal  to  such  a  view,  and  its  enun- 
ciation by  a  French  sUtistidan  In  the  1950s 
is  often  dted  in  the  sdentific  Uterature. 
even  though  in  tlw  ensuing  yean  it  has 
been  discredited  by  numerous  weD  docu- 
mented exceptions. 

STSICXn  DWI  LAWS 

The  emotional  nftpeai  la  more  direct  often 
focusing  on  the  death  and  suffering  of  ctiU- 
dren  Involved  In  traffic  acddents.  the  psy- 
dilc  pain  of  acddent  survivors  or  abused 
q)ouses.  and  similar  damages  that  are  at- 
tributed to  alcohoL  Interest  groups  have 
proliferated,  and  they  have  demonstrated 
how  rapidly  some  changes  can  be  made. 
Their  political  impact  was  dearly  demon- 
strated in  the  media  hype  that  accompanied 
irigninf  of  an  amendment  to  the  Surface 
Tranqtortatlon  Assistance  Act  which  wlU 
soon  deny  federal  construction  funds  to  sny 
state  that  has  mt  raised  the  minimum  legal 
age  for  purchasing  alcohol  to  21.  This  oc- 
curred within  a  few  days  after  President 
Reagan,  who  champions  minimal  regula- 
tion, liad  vowed  to  oppose  It 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  movement 
are  the  increasingly  stringent  state  laws 
against  driving  while  Intoxicated  (DWI):  At 
least  16  states  now  Impose  Jail  sentence*  for 
a  first  offense  and  fully  41  for  a  second. 
Heavy  fines,  license  suspension  and  other 
Judicial  penalties  are  often  underscored  by 
informal  social  sanctions,  such  as  having 
convictions  prominently  reported  in  newspa- 
pers. Both  police  and  dvfl  libertarians  are 
ambhralent  about  frequent  calls  for  stricter 
enforcement  of  DWI  laws,  increasing  apot- 
checks  at  roadblocks,  etc 

MassschusetU  has  banned  "happy  hours." 
"ladles'  nlgjits"  and  other  promotional  dis- 
counts that  had  lieoome  customary  at  many 
public  drinking  establishments,  and  ottier 
atates  are  considering  similar  restrictions. 
Old  "dram  shop  laws"  are  being  enforced 
and  new  ones  enacted,  to  penalise  bartend- 
ers, restaurateurs  and  others  for  ne^igence 
In  serving  drinks  that  result  in  a  customer's 
diminished  capadty  and  damage  to  others. 
A  few  Juries  have  recently  held  a  host  re- 
qwnsible  for  damages  caused  by  a  friend 
who'd  been  drinking  at  a  private  party  in 
the  host's  home.  New  York  City  requires 
ttiat  public  drinking  establishmenU  post 
signs  warning  that  alcohol  may  be  harmful 
to  a  pregnant  woman  and  her  fetus.  Federal 
agencies  are  agahi  being  lobbied  to  require 
that  alcoholic   beverage   containers   carry 
warning  labels:  the  "sin  tax"  (in  itself,  a  re- 
vealing term)  on  distilled  beverages  will  be 
raised  sharply  this  year;  and  there  Is  in- 
creasing damor  to  ban  beer  and  wine  ads 
from  television.  AU  this  might  suggest  that 
drinking  is  causing  a  crisis  in  the  UJB..  but 
the  data  point  in  Just  the  opposite  direction. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  in  the  VS. 
the  average  adult's  alcohol  consumption  in- 
creased   virtually     every     year    following 
repeal.  But  the  trend  pei^ed  before  the  cur- 
rent reform  push  gained  steam:  consump- 
tion lias  sctuaUy  been  diminishing  sirxse 
1980.  When  dealing  with  social  customs,  it 
helps  to  set  them  In  a  historical  perspective. 
With    that    viewpoint    one    must    wonder 
about  thla  country'a  first  50  years  in  com- 
pariaon  with  the  past  50  years:  Between 
1780  and  1840.  the  average  adult  consumed 
nearly  three  times  as  much  alcohol  as  be- 
tween 1930  and  1980,  as  the  accompanying 
graphs  show. 

While  no  one  should  doubt  that  there 
were  broken  families,  accidents,  damaged 
livers,  lost  Jobs  and  other  alcohol-related 
problems  in  those  early  years  of  our  repub- 
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Uc.  they  aeem  to  have  been  far  lev  preva- 
lent than  in  recent  hiatory.  In  a  gtmOar  vein, 
althouch  the  number  of  traffic  fatalities  U 
far  hlcher  than  It  should  be.  the  rate  of 
such  deaths— whether  In  relation  to  number 
of  miles  driven,  vehicles  registered  or  driv- 
en licensed— has  declined  steadily  since 
such  records  were  first  compiled  more  than 
SO  yean  aco.  There  is  a  special  irony  to  the 
fact  that  the  campaign  against  drunk  driv- 
ing has  become  increasingly  vociferous 
during  the  past  few  years,  when  traffic  fa- 
talities have  been  dropping.  Clearly  there 
are  sociological  and  psychological  factors  in- 
volved In  the  New  Temperance  Movement 
that  do  not  respond  to  cold  scientific  facts. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  the  root  of  most  so- 
called  "alcohol  problems"  lies  In  Individual 
drinkers  and  not  in  the  beverage.  Most  sys- 
tematic surveys  agree  in  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  adult  Americans  drink  and  that 
only  about  10%  of  drinkers  suffer  in  any  re- 
spect from  drinking. 

It  is  almost  as  if  people  were  shifting  the 
blame  when  they  insist  that  been  and  wines 
are  too  dangerous  to  be  advertised  on  radio 
or  television.  (Distilled  beverages  never  have 
been  so  advertised,  thanks  to  a  voluntary 
agreement  among  the  producen  and  im- 
porters.) Rich  advertisen  make  an  easy 
target,  and  it  may  be  comfortable  to  blame 
"hidden  persuaden"  for  enticing  a  child 
whose  parents  have  not  taught  him  about 
alcohol  abuse.  Little  mention  has  been  made 
in  the  popular  press  about  increasing  evi- 
dence that  two  drinks  a  day  appear  to  be 
healthful  In  combating  arterial  and  heart 
disease,  quite  apart  from  their  potential 
value  in  providing  relaxation,  symbolizing 
congeniality  or  enhancing  a  meal. 

Meanwhile,  ships  are  still  christened  with 
champagne,  and  sports  victories  and  wed- 
dings are  often  marked  by  lavish  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  For  a  while,  the  three-mar- 
tini lunch  was  a  symbol  of  the  kind  of  big 
business  deals  that  sustain  economic 
growth. 

The  fact  that  legislative  controls  are  being 
Increasingly  sought  in  other  countries  adds 
an  unusual  dimension  to  the  changing  roles 
and  images  of  alcohol.  Mexico  will  soon  re- 
quire a  health  warning  on  liquor  labels. 
Costa  Rica  requires  that  advertisements  for 
alcoholic  beverages  be  reviewed  by  a  panel 
before  they  can  be  printed,  and  is  consider- 
ing a  ban  on  radio  and  television  advertising 
for  such  products.  Various  provinces  in 
Canada  have  tried  restricting  houn  of  sale, 
limiting  purchases  at  any  given  time  and 
other  measures  aimed  at  ciutaillng  drink- 
ing. Various  Scandinavian  countries  have 
experimented  with  prohibition,  rationing. 
price-Indexing  and  drastically  reducing  the 
number  of  sales  outlets,  among  other  con- 
trol measures,  usually  with  little  impact  on 
drinking  or  drunkermess.  Greenland  now 
allows  prohibition  at  the  community  level 
(as  do  some  American  states). 

WHAT  ABOUT  MOORSHUn? 

There  is  no  advertising  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  drunkenness  is  admitted  to  be 
endemic.  This  raises  questions  about  the 
usefulness  of  restricting  advertisen'  free 
speech  as  long  as  they  do  not  misrepresent 
their  products.  The  fact  that  the  specialist 
who  compiles  Norway's  consiunption  statis- 
tics warns  that  they  may  be  as  much  as  25% 
too  low— because  they  Ignore  illicitly  dis- 
tilled moonshine— raises  questions  about  the 
extent  to  which  imposing  higher  taxes  and 
prices  on  legal  alcohol  will  reduce  drinking. 
The  fact  that  Finland,  with  unusually  low 
per-capita  consumption,  has  a  high  inci- 
dence  of    alcohol-related    problems   while 
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Luxembourg  and  Argentina,  among  the 
"wettest"  countries  in  the  world,  have  few 
such  problems,  raises  questloos  about  a  vari- 
ety of  f  acton  other  than  alcohol  that  play  a 
role  in  deviance,  social  disruption  and  ill 
health.  The  fact  that  a  flourishing  industry 
has  developed  around  lecturing,  writing  and 
lobbying  in  favor  of  greater  controls  should 
not  be  overlooked,  espedally  among  thoae 
who  attribute  to  alcohol  an  importance  that 
bean  little  relation  to  its  minor  standing 
among  the  world's  other  significant  health 
and  welfare  ooncenis. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  various  cul- 
tures around  the  world  that  prohibition 
rarely  worlu.  except  when  it  is  embedded  in 
a  religious  context.  Let  us  t>e  wary  that  in- 
creasing appeals  for  the  control  of  alcohol 
do  not  mask  a  drive  toward  more  pervasive 
controls.  Why.  at  this  moment  in  history,  is 
there  suddenly  such  a  flurry  of  opposition 
to  drunk  driving?  Could  it  be.  among  other 
things,  a  newly  acceptable  way  of  shaking 
one's  fist  and  invoking  "law  and  order"?* 
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HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN'S  ACT 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MoirrAJiA 

nf  THE  HOUSX  or  RXPRKSOITATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Handi- 
capped Children's  Protection  Act  of 
1985. 

This  legislation,  which  my  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  Join  me  In  intro- 
ducing, is  designed  to  redress  a  situa- 
tion that  required  last  year  when  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Smith  against  Rob- 
inson effectively  and,  in  my  Judgment, 
inappropriately  repealed  Important 
rights  that  heretofore  had  been  made 
available  by  the  Congress  to  all  handi- 
capped children  and  youth. 

Justice  Brennan.  writing  for  himself 
and  Justices  Marshall  and  Stevens, 
wrote  in  the  dissenting  opinion: 

The  Court's  conclusion  that  the  EPA  re- 
pealed the  availability  of  Sections  504  and 
1983  to  individuals  seeking  a  free  appropri- 
ate public  education  runs  counter  to  well-es- 
tablished principles  of  statutory  interpreta- 
tion. It  finds  no  support  In  the  terms  or  leg- 
islative history  of  the  EHA.  And.  most  Im- 
portant, it  undermines  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  enacting  both  sections  505(b)  and 
1988.  .  .  .[Wlith  today's  decision  coming  as 
it  does,  the  handicapped  children  of  this 
country  whose  difficulties  are  compounded 
by  discrimination  and  by  other  deprivations 
of  constitutional  rights  will  have  to  pay  the 
costs.  It  is  at  best  ironic  that  the  Court 
managed  to  impose  this  burden  on  handi- 
capped children  in  the  course  of  interpret- 
ing a  statute  wholly  Intended  to  promote 
the  educational  rights  of  those  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Justice  Breiman  has  it 
correct.  This  Congress  did  not  then 
and  does  not  now  Intend  to  see  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents 
suffer  unwarranted  burdens. 

Indeed,  the  Congress  will  revisit  the 
matter.  We  will  make  clear  our  Intent, 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  In  doing  so. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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A  Mil  to  amend  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  authorise  the  award  of  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees  to  certain  prevail- 
ing parties,  to  clarify  the  effect  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  on 
rights,  procedures,  and  remedies  under 
other  laws  relating  to  the  prohibition  of 
discrimination,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepresentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTIX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Handi- 
capped Children's  Protection  Act  of  1985". 

SIC  t.  AWABD  or  ATTORNEYS-  FEES. 

SecUon  615(eX4)  of  the  EducaUon  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(A)"  after  the  paragraph  designation 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
inr 

"(B)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section, the  court.  In  its  discretion,  may 
award  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and  other 
expenses  as  part  of  the  costs  to  the  parents 
or  guardian  or  a  handicapped  child  or  youth 
who  is  the  prevailing  party. 

"(C)  A  party  seeking  an  award  of  fees  and 
other  expenses  shall,  within  thirty  days  of 
final  Judgment  in  the  action,  submit  to  the 
court  an  application  for  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses which  shows  that  the  party  is  a  pre- 
vailing party  eligible  to  receive  an  award 
under  this  subsection  and  which  indicates 
the  amount  sought,  including  an  itemised 
statement  from  any  attorney  or  expert  wit- 
ness representing  or  appearing  in  behalf  of 
such  party  stating  the  actual  time  expended 
and  the  rate  at  which  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses are  computed. 

"(D)  The  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  in- 
crease the  amount  to  be  awarded  to  the  pre- 
vailing party  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if 
the  court  finds  that  the  local  or  State  edu- 
cational agency  or  the  Intermediate  educa- 
tional unit  has  engaged  in  conduct  which 
unduly  and  unreasonably  protracted  the 
final  resolution  of  the  matter  in  controveny 
or  the  court  may  reduce  the  amount  to  be 
awarded  or  deny  an  award  if  it  finds  that 
the  prevailing  party  engaged  in  such  con- 
duct. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'fees  and  other  expenses'  in- 
cludes the  reasonable  expenses  of  expert 
witnesses,  the  reasons  hie  cost  of  any  study, 
report,  test,  or  project  which  is  found  by  the 
court  to  be  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
the  party's  case,  and  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees; 

"(B)  fees  awarded  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  baaed  on  prevailing  market  rates 
for  the  kind  and  quality  of  services  fur- 
nished; and 

"(C)  fees  and  other  expenses  awarded 
under  this  subsection  to  a  prevailing  party 
may  not  be  paid  with  funds  provided  to  the 
State  under  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.". 

SEC  1.  ErrBCT  or  education  or  the  handi- 
capped ACT  ON  OTHER  LAWS. 

"(a)  EmcT  OR  Other  Laws.— Section  615 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  title  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  or  limit  the  rights,  proce- 
dures, and  remedies  available  under  the 
ConstituUon.  tiUe  V  of  the  RehablllUtion 
Act  of  1973.  or  other  Federal  statutes  pro- 
hibiting discrimination.". 
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(b)  Rsoulatioits  TThder  Sicnoii  504  or 
TBS  Rehabilitatioh  Act.— Section  604  of 
the  RehabllitaUon  Act  of  1973  shaU  be  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  regulations 
under  such  section  in  effect  on  July  4. 1084. 
SBC  4.  wraovKiiBim  n  peocsoural  sape- 

CUAROe  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

(a)  Pdbuc  Access  to  HEARmo  Dbci- 
siOMS.— Section  615(dX4)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  617(c)  and"  after  "de- 
cisions". 

(b)  Impormai.  CoMPLAim  RnoLDnoM  Pao- 
cEDuax.— Section  615(bX3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Whenever  a  complaint  has  been  received 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
parents  or  guardian  shall  be  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  informally  with  the  State 
or  local  educational  agency  or  intermediate 
educational  imlt  to  resolve  the  complaint.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  resolved  satisfactorily 
or  a  decision  is  made  not  to  meet  informally, 
the  parents  or  guardian  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity for  an  impartial  due  process  hear- 
ing which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  the  local  educational 
agency,  or  an  intermediate  educational  unit 
as  determined  by  State  law  or  by  the  State 
educational  agency.":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  sentence: 

"Any  decision  regarding  participation  in  an 
Informal  meeting  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  affect  the  availability  or  provision 
of  any  rights  of  the  parents  or  guardian 
under  this  section.". 

SEC  &.  BPrBCnVE  DATE. 

(a)  Oereral  Provisioii.— Except  as  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (b),  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Lnans  Rxtroactivx  Appucatioh.— 
The  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  actions  or  proceedings 
brought  under  section  615(e)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  after  July  3, 
1984,  and  actions  or  proceedings  imder  such 
section  brought  prior  to  July  4,  1984.  which 
were  pending  on  July  4. 1984.* 


THE  EVIDENCE  THAT  LOW 
RATES  ARE  SHIFTING  THE 
TAX  BX7RDEN 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

opcAUPORinA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Thursday,  March  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  were  criti- 
cized for  allegedly  redistributing  the 
tax  burden  from  the  rich  onto  the 
backs  of  middle  and  lower  Income  tax- 
payers. This  despite  the  fact  that  his- 
torical experience  with  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  showed  that  when  high 
marginal  tax  rates  were  lowered,  the 
wealthy  ended  up  paying  more,  not 
less.  In  taxes.  Furthermore,  after  the 
Mellon  (1921-26)  and  Kennedy  (1964- 
65)  tax  rate  reductions,  not  only  did 
tax  payments  by  the  rich  increase,  but 
their  share  of  total  taxes  paid  rose  as 
well.  Last  summer  the  Joint  Economic 
Conunlttee  invited  a  panel  of  dlstin- 
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guished  tax  experts  to  testify  on  the 
Impact  of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  on  the 
tax  burden  borne  by  each  Income 
class.  Using  1982  IRS  statistics  of 
Income  data,  this  panel  of  witnesses 
agreed  that  as  a  result  of  the  1981 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  tax  reve- 
nues paid  by  the  rich  Increased,  and 
more  of  the  tax  burden  was  shifted 
onto  wealthy  Americaxis.  In  the  Febru- 
ary 25.  1985.  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times,  respected  columnist 
Warren  Brookes,  using  preliminary 
1983  IRS  data,  demonstrated  that  the 
redistribution  of  the  tax  burden  which 
began  in  1982  has  continued  in  1983. 
Although  there  are  other  ways  to  look 
at  this  data,  Mr.  Brookes  article  shows 
why  tax  reforms  that  lower  marginal 
tax  rates  have  such  broad  m>peal. 
How  Low  Rates  Are  Shiptiiio  trx  Tax 

BoRBEH— Share  PAn>  rt  the  Rich  Climbs 

AcAiir 

This  Wednesday,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  will  open  hearings  on 
tax  reform.  Including  the  three  major  pro- 
posals: Bradley-Oephaidt.  Kemp-Kasten. 
and  the  Don  Regan  Treasury  plan,  which  is 
expected  to  be  modified. 

With  the  president  making  this  his  top 
legislative  priority.  Congress  has  an  historic 
opportunity  not  only  to  make  our  tax 
system  the  envy  of  the  Free  World  and  a 
magnet  for  growth  capital,  but  to  make  the 
S3rstem  far  more  "progressive"  by— paradox- 
ically—2otoer(>v  top  marginal  rates. 

Legislaton  need  not  look  far  for  statistical 
support  for  this  process— the  experience  of 
the  1082  and  1983  tax  cuts  is  well-document- 
ed for  them  in  an  analysis  Just  released  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  It  shows  that 
the  shift  of  the  tax  burden  from  the  poor, 
which  started  in  1982,  continued  even  more 
strongly  in  1983. 

As  this  column  was  the  first  to  point  out 
last  April,  the  effect  of  the  1982  tax  cuts, 
which  cut  top  marginal  rates  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent,  was  actually  to  cut  the 
share  of  taxes  paid  by  those  with  incomes 
under  $20,000  by  about  10  percent.  And  it 
raised  the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  those  with 
incomes  over  $50,000  by  8  percent.  The 
share  paid  by  millionaires  Jumped  about  41 
percent,  as  a  whopping  55-perGent  more  of 
them  filed  tax  returns  in  1982  than  had  in 
1981. 

Tet  the  1983  analysis  is  even  more  impres- 
sive. In  1983,  the  share  of  taxes  paid  by 
those  with  income  below  $20,000  fell  an- 
other 12  percent,  and  the  actual  taxes  paid 
dropped  16  percent— about  $6.2  billion. 

Those  with  incomes  in  the  $20,000-50,000 
range  paid  more  than  $11  billion  less  taxes 
in  1983  than  in  1982.  And  their  share  of  the 
tax  burden  fell  another  5  percent.  Those 
with  incomes  over  $50,000  paid  $8  billion 
more  in  1983,  while  their  share  of  the  tax 
burden  rose  another  12  percent. 

The  most  impressive  performance  was  in 
the  highest  tax  brackets,  with  the  million- 
and-over  bracket  increasing  its  total  pay- 
ments from  $6.9  to  10.2  billion,  a  47  percent 
increase  in  tax  revenues,  and  a  54  percent 
increase  in  share  of  taxes  paid. 

In  other  words,  in  the  last  two  yean,  the 
nation's  total  Income  tax  distribution  has 
become  substantially  more  progressive,  even 
as  top  tax  rates  have  been  reduced  29  per- 
cent. 

The  aggregate  change  from  1981  through 
1983  is  very  impressive.  The  share  paid  by 
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those  earning  leas  than  $20,000  feU  90  per- 
cent, from  17.1  pepoent  of  total  taxes  paid  in 
1961  to  13.7  percent  in  1983.  The  ahare  paid 
by  thoae  earning  more  than  $50,000  rose  by 
an  equally  substantial  20  percent,  from  32.0 
percent  in  1981  to  39.6  percent  In  1983. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  result  of  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts  is  how  suooeafuQy  they 
have  lured  the  supetrich  back  into  the  tax 
base.  The  taxes  paid  by  millionaires  rose 
from  $4.9  bUllon  in  1981  (at  the  70  percent 
top  rates)  to  $10.2  billion  in  1983,  a  108  per- 
cent rise  in  taxes  paid,  at  a  30  percent  lower 
marginal  tax  rate! 

And.  In  that  '81-83  period,  the  number  of 
millionaires  paying  taxes  roae  from  5.383  to 
11.528.  a  118  percent  rise  in  the  tax  base  of 
individuals  with  incomes  of  $1  million  or 
more. 

Thus,  all  that  left-wing  rhetorical  garbage 
alxHit  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  favoring  the  rich 
was  literally  destroyed  by  the  actual  experi- 
ence. Lower  tax  rates  encouraged  more  rich 
people  to  incur— and  pay— tax  liability,  in- 
stead of  sheltering  their  Incomes. 

Of  course,  this  is  nothing  new.  Ronald 
Reagan's  presidential  hero  was  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge.  whose  Treasury  secretary,  the  hated 
Andrew  Mellon,  cut  top  marginal  rates  from 
73  percent  to  25  percent,  between  1931  and 
1925.  Under  those  "ricluian's  tax  cuts,"  the 
share  of  taxes  actually  paid  by  the  richest 
taxpayen  (over  $50,000)  rose  trom  44  per- 
cent to  69  percent,  a  57  percent  increase, 
while  the  share  paid  by  the  lowest  eamen 
dropped  82  percent. 

In  fact,  in  1926,  those  with  incomes  above 
$50,000  paid  nearty  seven  times  as  much  in 
Income  taxes  (69  percent)  as  those  with  the 
same  incomes  in  1963  (11  percent),  even  as 
the  top  tax  rates  had  been  jadced  up  from 
23  percent  to  91  percent! 

In  short,  the  effect  of  the  massive  New 
Deal  steeply  graduated  tax  system  (14-91 
percoit)  was  to  shift  the  total  tax  burden 
away  from  the  rich  to  the  poor  and  middle- 
class,  as  the  share  paid  by  the  $10,000-50,000 
bradcets  Jumped  from  27  percent  in  1926  to 
41  percent  in  1963. 

Fortunately,  Americans  are  becoming  dis- 
abused of  the  silly  notion  that  high  tax 
rates  are  "progressive."  The  experience  of 
1981-1983  should  reinforce  flattoiing  tax 
rates  the  way  the  various  "tax  reforms"  now 
propose.* 


HENRY  A.  WAXMAN'S  REMARKS 
BEFORE  THE  SUPREME  SOVIET 
DELEGATION 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OPCAUPORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFRXSENTATrVES 

TTiursday,  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  House  the  re- 
marks my  California  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Hemrt  A.  Wazmah,  nude 
to  a  delegation  from  the  Supreme 
Soviet  visiting  Congress  on  March  6, 
1985.  Harry  S.  Truman  used  to  say  he 
wasn't  giving  'em  hell,  he  was  telling 
the  truth— it  Just  felt  like  heU  to  'em. 
Mr.  Waxmah's  tough  words  to  this  del- 
egation from  Moscow  on  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  was  Just  telling 
the  truth. 


UMI 
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RatARKS  BT  RBranBRATITK  HBimT  A. 
WAZMAM  to  TBE  SUTKOtE  SOVIZT  Dkliqa- 
TIOM 

The  racent  re-«cUbUatiinent  of  nJS.-8ovlet 
talks  on  ums  control  haa  broucbt  increaaed 
hopes  for  the  Improvement  of  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  It  Is  an  improvement 
in  which  all  of  us— and  indeed  the  entire 
world— places  great  hope. 

Your  visit  provides  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  reaUaation  of  these 
shared  hopes.  But  if  we  are  to  build  a  rela- 
tion of  trust  on  which  (enuine  security  and 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries  can 
be  established,  we  must  also  discuss,  and  try 
to  resolve,  the  issues  that  divide  us. 

Solidifying  a  relation  of  trust  between  our 
countries  requires  that  each  of  us  abide  by 
all  of  the  provisions  of  international  agree- 
menu  to  which  we  are  signatories.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  an  informed  public  to  have  faith  in 
negotiations  with  a  country  that  flouts 
solemn  agreements  in  one  area,  such  as 
human  rights,  while  professing  the  urgent 
need  for  new  agreements  in  another  area, 
such  as  arms  control  or  increased  trade. 

We  view  human  rights  as  an  international 
as  well  as  bilatersl  matter.  It  has  to  do  with 
commitments  freely  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  international  instruments, 
most  notably  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  to  respect  the  human  rights  of  iU 
dtisens. 

All  too  often  when  representatives  of  my 
country  speak  of  public  concern  for  human 
rights  issues  in  your  country,  we  are  told 
that  this  is  an  interference  in  your  internal 
affairs  and  thus  not  a  legitimate  topic  for 
dlimisffiftn  between  our  governments. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  cannot  accept 
that  response.  Human  rights  concerns  are 
an  integral  part  of  our  policy  vls-a-vIs  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  concerns  will  not  go 
away;  they  remain  a  i>ermanent  component 
of  the  U  A-8oviet  agenda. 

Your  wUllngneas  to  fulfill  international 
human  rights  agreements  inevitably  reflects 
on  your  willingness  to  abide  by  other  ac- 
cords. Tour  failure  to  fulfill  agreemenU  in- 
fluences our  approach  to  negotiations  and 
agreements  on  all  issues  of  Importance. 

Now  we  are  seeing  deterioration,  not  im- 
provements. In  your  human  rights  policy.  I 
hope  our  meeting  today  can  be  a  turning 
point  for  reversing  that  trend. 

Recent  evenU  trouble  us.  There  have  been 
waves  of  arrests  aimed  at  destroying  or  iso- 
lating those  groups  in  the  Soviet  Unkm  who 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  State, 
dissent  from  the  tenets  of  Soviet  ideology, 
or  insist  that  the  SUte  respect  their  basic 
religious  and  ethnic  rights. 

New  violations  of  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  are  commonplace.  Your  government 
has  eliminated  the  ability  of  average  dU- 
aens  to  place  direct-dial  phone  calls  to  the 
West,  enacted  more  stringent  customs 
search  reguUtions.  made  it  more  difficult  to 
send  package  mall  to  the  USSR,  interdicted 
International  maU.  and  established  new  pen- 
alties for  unauthorised  contacts  with  for- 
eigners. 

We  remain  concerned  about  long-standing 
instances  of  injustice.  There  are  still  43 
Soviet  Helsinki  Monitors  in  prison— their 
only  crime  was  to  call  the  public's  attention 
to  certain  shortcomings  in  your  govern- 
ment's observance  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act's  human  rights  provisions.  At  least 
three  Monitors  have  already  died  in  prison. 
And  Just  last  week  VyachesUv  Bakhmln  of 
the  Psychiatric  Working  Oroup  was  re-ar- 
roted. 
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We  are  concerned  as  well  with  the  treat- 
ment of  all  political  prisoners.  Many  prison- 
ers of  consdence  face  horrible  conditions  in 
labor  camps,  prisons,  and  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals; systematic  denial  of  family  vtsiU  and 
correspondence  rights;  meager,  barely  sub- 
sistent  food;  and  brutal  treatment,  including 
severe  beatings  from  wardens. 

A  Hebrew  teacher  from  Ukraine.  losif 
Berenshtein.  sentenced  in  December  to  a 
four-year  camp  term,  was  partially  blinded 
by  prison  guards  during  a  recent  beating. 
Two  other  leading  imprisoned  Jewish  activ- 
ists. Anatoly  ShrhfHT"«*y  and  losif  Begun, 
have  been  hospitallMd  after  prolonged  peri- 
ods of  puidshment.  isolation,  and  protest 
hunger  strikes.  In  addition,  at  least  nine  po- 
litical prisoners  died  last  year  while  in  con- 
finement. 

Moreover,  Soviet  treatment  of  other 
groups  has  hardly  been  better,  Ukrainian 
human  rights  activists,  as  usual,  have  suf- 
fered particularly  badly,  and  although 
Ukrainians  number  less  than  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  account  for  over  forty  percent  of  its 
political  prisoners. 

The  Soviet  government  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  International  protests  at  its  harsh 
treatment  of  Dr.  Andrey  Sakharov  and  his 
wife  fSena  Bonner.  Soviet  authorities  con- 
tinue to  Isolate  the  Sakharovs  from  the 
world. 

The  tens  of  mminm  of  Soviet  religious  be- 
lievers practice  their  faith  at  their  own 
peril.  As  a  matter  of  routine  they  face  em- 
ployment and  education  discrimination.  And 
those  who  disobey  laws  restricting  the  prac- 
tice of  religion  face  prison  terms— recently 
thr«e  Russian  Orthodox  priests,  two  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  an  Orthodox  Jew,  a  Lu- 
theran Minister,  and  an  Armenian  Apostolic 
deacon  have  been  placed  in  detention. 

Some  aOO  reform  Baptists  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  their  faith.  Many  Baptist  pas- 
tors have  been  JaUed  repeatedly. 

Soviet  AdventlsU  have  also  been  subjected 
to  official  repression:  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Pentecostals  Is  exemplified  In  two  month- 
long  hunger  strikes  by  Sfi  Pentecostals  In 
Chuguevka. 

The  Soviet  SUte  even  decrees  which  reU- 
gions  can  exist  in  your  country.  Thus  the 
ITkrainlan  Catholic  (Uniate)  Church  and  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  are  illegal. 

Soviet  Jews  face  an  espedaUy  hostUe  cU- 
mate.  Not  only  are  they  restricted  in  their 
religious  observance;  denied  access  to  mate- 
rials from  which  they  can  learn  about  their 
history,  religion,  and  culture:  their  Hebrew 
teachers  subject  to  increasing  repression; 
but  most  frlghteningly.  those  who  seek  to 
emigrate  are  increasingly  being  presented  as 
traitors  and  criminals. 

As  recently  as  February  17  a  program  ap- 
pMired  on  the  first  channel  of  Soviet  televi- 
sion enUtled  "Conspiracy  Against  the 
U.S.S.R."  It  drew  a  connection  between  the 
C.IJL.  Naxlsm.  and  Zionism.  This  preposter- 
ous claim  has  become  more  and  more  com- 
monplace in  Soviet  brochures,  books,  news- 
papers, and  television.  To  the  Soviet  public 
It  signals  that  aggressive,  hostile  behavior 
towards  those  Jews  who  seek  to  emigrate 
enjoys  official  sanction. 

Although  the  official  Anti-Zionist  Com- 
mittee proclaimed  in  June  1983  that  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  was  essentiaUy  "complet- 
ed," there  are  some  400,000  Soviet  Jews  who 
want  to  emigrate.  We  are  prepared  to 
submit  a  list  of  names  of  people  that  put  a 
lie  to  the  sUtement  that  there  are  few  Jews 
who  want  to  leave.  We  know  of  them  be- 
cause   their   relations   in    Israel   and   the 
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United  States  appeal  to  us  for  help.  Mem- 
bers of  this  delecation  know  of  them  be- 
cause of  our  personal  visits  with  refusenlks 
who  have  told  us  of  their  long  wait  to  be  re- 
united with  their  families. 

These  people  will  never  be  allowed  to 
leave  if  your  present  emigration  levels  con- 
tinue, last  year,  only  BM  Jews,  913  Ger- 
mans, and  leas  than  1,000  Armenians  were 
aUowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  In  some 
cases  famlllea  have  waited  over  36  yean  to 
be  reunited.  There  is  no  other  area  where 
forward  steps  can  have  a  greater  positive 
impact  on  the  overall  atmosphere  than  In 
the  one  of  freer  emigration. 

We  recognise,  however,  that  there  are 
some  modest,  but  hopeful  signs  in  your 
human  rights  performance.  Although  Soviet 
emigration  continues  to  fall,  the  number  of 
refusenlks  of  long  sUndlng  who  are  getting 
out  f^y  risen.  In  January  and  February  emi- 
gration totaled  only  163,  but  7B  were  from 
the  Moscow  area  and  many  were  long-time 
refusenlks.  Another  welcome  development 
was  the  January  family  visit  to  AnatoUy 
Shcharanakly  at  his  place  of  confinement. 

I  tell  you  this  morning  that  we  want  to 
improve  relations  between  our  two  great  na- 
tions. 

We  want  to  enjoy  a  mutual  and  vigorous 
free  trade. 

We  want  a  meaningftil  and  lasting  arms 
control  agreement. 

We  want  our  two  nations  to  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity  together. 

But  I  also  tell  you  that  for  any  of  these 
wonderful  things  to  happen,  we  need  to  see 
a  dramatic  and  consistent  improvemoit  in 
your  country's  human  rights  policy. 

We  need  to  see  more  emlgratkm  and  a 
stop  to  repressive  actions  against  cultural 
and  religious  study  groups.  We  need  to  see 
that  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  is  being  fulfilled. 
In  this,  as  in  other  areas,  it  wUI  be  deeds 
and  not  words  which  will  register  Soviet 
wUllngneas  to  take  our  serious  concerns  into 
account  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

If  we  take  small  steps  together  now  we 
will  be  able  to  take  great  strides  together 
later.  Let  us  do  what  is  necessary  and  Just  so 
that  our  nations  can  forge  a  bold  path  to- 
gether .• 
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THE  TOWmO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKLIN 

ormssissim 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKPRCSDITATTVES 

Thunday.  March  7. 198S 

•  BCr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  article  offers  a  real- 
istic picture  of  an  industry  that  had 
always  been  vital  to  the  economy  of 
my  congressional  district. 

The  towing  industry  has  experienced 
a  steady  decline  since  the  late  1970's, 
and  many  of  the  operators  with  whom 
I  have  talked  are  worried  about  the  in- 
dustry's future.  Decisions  we  make  in 
the  Congress  wiU  help  to  determine 
that  future,  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  article  would  help  to  inform  any 
of  my  coUeagues  who  may  be  unfamil- 
iar with  the  issues  which  affect  these 
operators. 
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Duuin  Slump 

(By  Alan  Huffman) 

Natcrb.— like  other  ports  up  and  down 
the  MlaslaBippl.  this  historic  dty  has  had  tU 
share  of  ups  and  downs.  Ftom  flatboat  to 
steamer  to  modem  diesel  tug,  river  com- 
merce has  flourished  and  declined,  and  river 
dtles  from  Minneapolis  to  New  Orleans 
have  suffered  or  benefitted  accordingly. 

In  some  Inatanpfs.  boom  towns  became 
ghost  towns  as  the  eeoDomic  currents  of  the 
river  changed,  but  only  once  did  river  com- 
merce seem  actually  on  the  verge  of  dying 
out 

That  was  In  the  19a0's,  when  the  prolif- 
eration of  railroads  and  highways  threat- 
ened to  undermine  commerce  on  the  tlvcr 
once  and  for  aU.  Only  after  the  federal  gov- 
ernment became  Involved,  through  naviga- 
tion improvements  and  the  formatlaa  of  Its 
own  barge  line,  was  its  life  extended. 

The  towing  industry  rebounded  after 
World  War  n.  and  with  the  aid  of  the  VA 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  massive  naviga- 
tion. fkxMi  control  and  port  develoiment 
programs,  reached  an  all-time  high  In  1979. 

But  that  peak  was  followed  by  a  severe  re- 
cession, one  that  lingers  up  and  down  the 
river.  Hundreds  of  boats  are  idle.  Towing 
companies  are  going  bankrupt.  And  port- 
side  Industrial  development  has  slowed  to 
the  point  where  some  are  questioning  the 
Industry's  chances  for  survlvaL 

The  river  Indurtry  is  straining  under  the 
weight  of  three  problems  which  are  combin- 
ing to  squeese  profits  or  in  some  cases  elimi- 
nate them.  Tow  boat  operators  and  others 
now  help  pay  for  the  river's  maintenance 
through  user  fees,  which  are  based  on  a 
diesel  gasoline  tax.  Some  In  Congress  would 
sharply  increase  these  fees.  In  addition,  the 
federal  government  is  trying  to  reduce  Its 
funding  for  river-related  economic  develop- 
ment, induding  port  improvements. 

MeanwhUe,  the  river  business  is  in  a 
slump.  T«mnage  was  off  sharply  during  the 
recession  as  some  markets  were  lost  to  com- 
peting modes  of  transportation.  For  most 
tow  boat  companies  an  upturn  isn't  In  site. 

"The  statistics  are  depressing."  said 
ICllton  Barschdorf,  former  director  of  the 
port  of  Oreenvllle  and  now  an  industry  ex- 
ecutive. "And  from  aU  indicatkms— 1983  and 
so  far  in  1984  exc^it  in  a  few  specific  cases. 
there  has  been  little  indication  of  any  tip- 
predable  improvement." 

Still,  others  express  hope  that  an  improv- 
ing economy  will  lessm  the  effects  of  the 
government's  withdrawal  from  Involvement 
in  river-bom  commerce. 

But  nearly  all  agree  that  the  river  indus- 
try is  undergoing  dramatic  change. 

Howard  Brent,  president  of  Brent  Towing 
Company  in  Oreenvllle.  said  that  while  new 
projects  are  badly  needed— some  locks  and 
dams  are  now  more  than  BO  years  old— leds- 
latlmi  favored  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion would  raise  taxes  for  some  towboats  as 
high  as  MfOOO  a  day.  He  noted  that  a  recent 
survey  of  the  15  largest  towboat  companies 
had  combined  losses  last  year  of  about  $34 
million,  compared  to  combined  profit  in 
1980  of  $140  million.  The  industry  hasn't 
been  profitable  since  1983. 

Many  ooo^ianles  have  gone  bankrupt. 
Brent  said,  and  the  decline  has  been  felt  by 
Industries  in  port  as  welL  Oreenvllle.  which 
had  38  towboat  companies  in  1977.  now  has 
less  than  half  that  many. 

The  main  problem.  Brent  said.  Is  that 
towing  companies  and  port  Industries  alike 
rely  on  volume  shipping,  which  is  only  now 
begiiming  to  rebound  after  a  four-year  de- 
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prcsslon.  Brent  fears  the  new  government 
mandate  wHI  Jeopardlie  that  recovery. 

Shipmenta  from  the  state's  inland  river 
ports,  located  primarily  on  the  MissiaBlppi 
River,  have  declined  since  1979  with  no  dgn 
of  rebounding.  Only  two  ports— the  newest 
and  smallest,  at  Rosedale,  and  Hatches, 
have  shown  any  growth  in  the  last  four 
years. 

Shipments  at  Vlcksburg.  the  state's  larg- 
est river  port,  declined  by  more  than  a  mil- 
lion tons  between  1979  and  1962,  and  the 
second  busiest  port,  at  Oreenvllle,  was  even 
harder  hit.  OreenvOle's  shipments  dropped 
off  from  a  high  of  3.3  mOUon  tons  in  1979  to 
1.8  million  three  years  lata*. 

John  Brennan.  port  director  at  OreenvlUe, 
said  his  dty  has  felt  the  fun  brunt  of  the  re- 
cession because  one  of  its  economic  main- 
stays is  shipbuilding,  and  because  Oreenvllle 
is  a  major  base  of  operatioos  for  hard-hit 
towing  cnmpanlfs  He  said  he  knew  of  one 
boat-buQding  company  that  had  $10  million 
worth  of  boats  that  had  gone  unsold  for  two 
years. 

Although  the  pnMpects  for  luring  indus- 
tries to  the  waterfront  In  Oremvflle  are  not 
as  bleak.  Brennan  said  there  isnt  "a  single 
square  foot  of  available  mace"  in  the  port 
facility. 

"We're  having  to  tum  industries  away." 
Brennan  said,  adding  that  although  be  ex- 
pects Omnibus  bill  funding  for  a  planned 
expaoslan  of  390  acres.  "We're  going  to  do  it 
on  our  own  if  the  government  wont." 

Marty  Oarton.  port  study  manager  for  the 
corps'  ^Hdcsburg  District,  said  that  kind  of 
cost^haring  omoept  with  government  has 
support. 

"The  feeling  is  that  these  projects  should 
be  done  by  local  interests  In  response  to 
market  omditlons."  Oarton  said.  He  said 
that  if  the  OreenvQle  port  expansion  is  not 
funded  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  it 
wHI  be  shelved. 

Oarton  said  other  port  and  levee  projects 
in  Vkkabart  and  Natdies  likewise  face  an 
uncertain  future  unless  local  interests  agree 
to  foot  a  major  portlcm  of  the  bilL  And 
Barschdorf  said  that  while  such  shifts  in  re- 
sponsibQlty  "look  good  to  the  public  the 
danger  is  that  they  will  endanger  our  com- 
petitive edge  in  the  world  market." 

In  ViAsburg.  where  the  harbor  facility 
was  created  by  a  oorpa-dug  channel  and  fill 
project,  the  port  commission  is  also  pursu- 
ing its  own  expansion  plans,  using  matichlng 
Economic  Development  Foundation  grants 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  said  di- 
rector Jimmy  Heldel. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  PORT  ACnvnY  1979-«  > 
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"The  problem  is.  it  costs  upwards  of 
$80,000  an  acre  to  create  sites."  Heidel  said, 
and  although  the  propaects  for  growth  are 
good— the  dty  has  a  market  encompassing 
the  State's  most  populous  region,  both  rail 
and  intostate  connections  and  a  location  at 
the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers.  "The 
costs  they're  talking  about  passing  on  to  us 
will  ultimately  be  passed  on  to  the  consum- 
ers." 
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Here  In  Natebes,  the  majority  of  ship- 
ments are  wood  ivoducts  to  overseas  mar- 
kets, and  although  the  port  is  showing  signs 
of  recovery,  it  is  also  in  danger  of  losing  its 
rafl  connectlans  and  the  industrial  facUtty 
on  the  river  Is  now  filled  to  capadty. 

Hatches  is  the  only  MissisBippi  Rhrer  port 
in  the  state  without  a  slackwater  harbor, 
and  plans  for  a  rail  bridge,  a  protective  levee 
and  a  deepwater  ahip  channel— the  compo- 
nents of  former  Mayor  John  Nosstr's  dream 
of  making  the  dty  an  industrial  mecca— aU 
hinge  on  the  degree  of  involvement  by  the 
federal  government. 

Elsewhere  on  the  river,  at  Rosedale.  and 
at  the  soon-to-be  completed  Claiborne 
County  port,  local  investment  Is  expected  to 
be  the  catalyst  for  economic  growth. 

At  Rosedale.  port  director  David  Work 
said  constructioa  has  been  "nonstop"  at  the 
faculty  since  it  was  oomideted  in  19M,  and 
that  the  oommlasion  has  bought  a  raO  line 
that  was  being  abandoned. 

But,  Work  said,  the  Bolivar  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  which  overseas  the  commis- 
sion, is  looking  for  help  from  the  federal 
government  in  getting  a  bridge  built  across 
the  Mississippi  River,  a  jnoject  whidi  he 
said  would  enhance  the  port's  potential  for 
development. 

The  Claiborne  County  Port  Commission, 
with  funding  from  tax  revenues  from  Orand 
Oulf  Nuclear  Station,  hopea  to  buy  lU  raU 
line,  wfaidi  is  threatened  with  abandon- 
ment, as  well  as  develop  potential  industrial 
sites,  said  Oommiasioner  E.P.  Spencer. 

While  Spencer  said  he  felt  the  prospects 
for  growth  at  the  Claibome  County  port  are 
good,  state  Hinds  County  Rep.  Dick  HaU. 
T—fc^g  at  a  recent  River  and  Hattors  As- 
sodatitm  meeting  here,  said  state  govern- 
ment may  have  to  take  up  the  slack  left  by 
withdrawal  of  the  federal  government. 

"A  lot  of  legislators  are  Just  now  realising 
what  a  reaouroe  we  have."  Hall  said,  adding 
that  he  was  worlUng  for  legislation  to  create 
a  revolving  fund  for  port  commissions  to 
borrow  against. 

Barschdorf,  who  is  now  an  executive  with 
Inland  Rivers,  Ports  and  Terminals  Inc.  of 
St.  Louis,  said  that  in  addition  to  problems 
with  government  funding,  the  towing  indus- 
try is  suffering  from  the  increasing  use  of 
"intermodal"  movements  of  goods— the 
shipment  of  cargoes-  formeriy  devoted  to 
barges  to  a  combination  of  transportation 
modes  induding  barge,  motor  freight  and 
raiL 

Many  shipments  to  the  Far  East  snd 
Europe  are  now  diverted  overland  to  ports 
on  the  Atlsntic  and  Pacific  coasts  via  "land 
bridge"  routes,  Barschdorf  said.  Tliat  espe- 
cially hurt  ports  along  the  Lower  Mississip- 
pi, but  he  said  the  dedlne  has  been  felt 
throughout  the  basin.  Shipments  on  the 
river  ditqtped  9  percent  frcxn  1981-1983. 

Barschdorf  said  that  while  Hatches 
showed  an  Increase  in  business  in  1982.  pre- 
liminary figures  for  last  year  showed  a 
marked  decline  "due  to  increased  oomi>eti- 
tion  from  foreign  businesses  and  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  abroad."  Ukewise, 
Rosedale  tonnage  was  off  last  year  "primar- 
ily due  to  cutbacks  in  farm  commodity  pro- 
ducticm  under  the  FIK  program."  after  a 
previous  increase. 

While  the  remaining  river  ports  have  yet 
to  show  any  substantial  increases.  Barsch- 
dorf said  tonnage  at  Vlcksburg  Is  expected 
to  Improve  with  the  construction  of  a  steel 
fabrication  plant  by  Sumimoto  Corp.  of 
Japan,  which  he  said  is  the  seventh  largest 
corporation  in  the  wortd. 
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"The  fict  to,"  said  Greenville  towtxwt 
company  executive  Brent,  "the  towing  in- 
dustry is  the  first  to  feel  an  economic  down- 
turn and  the  last  to  recover." 

One  of  the  main  concerns  expressed  by 
Hall,  as  well  as  Don  Waldon.  administrator 
for  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  Au- 
thority, was  the  Impact  the  government's 
moves  will  have  on  the  state's  newest  navi- 
gation corridor. 

The  controversial  Tenn-Tom  Waterway, 
which  was  dubbled  a  pork-barrel  projected 
by  its  opponents,  is  almost  complete,  and 
Waldon  said  he  was  concerned  that  its  de- 
velopment "may  be  as  much  of  a  challenge 
as  getting  the  project  btiild." 

Harry  Cook,  president  of  the  Washington- 
based  National  Waterways  Conference,  said 
that  with  the  current  attitude  of  the  federal 
government,  "We  wlU  probably  never  see 
another  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway." 
a  large  federally  sponsored  project  to  boost 
regional  economic  development. 

WhUe  the  mulUbUllon-dollar  Tetm-Jom 
Waterway  is  nearing  completion,  prospects 
for  future  government  financing  of  port  de- 
velopment projects  are  dim.  Members  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  AsKdaUon  of  Mississip- 
pi, who  met  here  earlier  this  month,  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's announcement  that  the  federal 
government's  half-century  of  Involvement 
In  the  river  commerce  industry  is  coming  to 
an  end.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  government,  which  in  the  past  has 
rank  billions  of  dollars  into  port  develop- 
ment, flood  control  and  navigation  projecte 
along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies, has  delayed  further  funding  until  Con- 
gress can  reach  a  compromise  over  shifting 
the  costs  of  projecte  to  local  beneficiaries. 

It's  a  process  that  began  with  President 
Carter's  blockade  of  water  projecte  eight 
years  ago  aimed  at  "getting  the  corps  out  of 
the  dam-building  business." 

But  the  Reagan  administration's  Inten- 
tions of  approving  a  ho«t  of  new  projects 
while  itt*g"'"g  coste  to  the  private  sector 
have  launched  a  controversy  over  who  the 
Ttiain  beneficiaries  of  the  government's  work 
are.  and  what  their  share  of  the  cost  should 

RepresentaUves  of  the  state's  river-related 
industries  and  port  faculties  say  the  Reagan 
administration  is  pursuing  a  course  that 
could  threaten  the  entire  water-borne  com- 
merce industry  In  the  state  and  elsewhere, 
with  ite  focus  on  user  fees  and  cost-sharing. 
Since  the  federal  government  implement- 
ed user  fees  in  1978.  river  businesses  such  as 
tow  boat  operators  have  paid  taxes  on  diesel 
fuel.  The  money  goes  to  river-related  im- 
provements. 

The  tax  has  gradually  increased  to  where 
it  stands  today— 8  cente  per  gallon.  And 
there  is  support  in  Congress  and  in  the 
White  House  for  tax  Increases  which  could 
boost  them  ss  high  as  60  centa  per  gallon. 

But  the  tow  boat  Industry  and  others  con- 
tend that  increases  in  user  fees  would  only 
erode  the  financial  structure  of  river  busi- 
nesses. Moreover,  they  point  out  that  bene- 
fite  of  government  support  of  the  inland  wa- 
terways go  far  beyond  those  in  the  business. 
"We  aren't  the  only  beneficiaries  of  the 
government's  work."  said  Barachdorf.  "And 
whUe  we  don't  mind  paying  our  fair  share, 
the  towing  Industry  is  simply  too  depressed 
to  rapport  the  high  user  fees  the  adminis- 
traUon  wante.  And  our  inland  river  porta 
are  completely  dependent  on  a  healthy, 
viable  towing  industry." 

Even  with  the  Israes  facing  the  river  in- 
dustry, "ite  not  aU  bad."  said  HeideL  Vlcks- 
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burg's  port  director.  "The  industries  on  the 
riverbank  are  pretty  much  holding  their 
own.  and  business  is  starting  to  move  and 
expand  and  grow." 

One  such  company  U  Mississippi  Marine 
Towboat  Co.  in  Greenville.  John  Nichols, 
president,  said  that  despite  somewhat 
gloomy  river  industry  forecasta.  his  compa- 
ny is  undertaking  a  $2.3  million  expansion 
that  will  double  employment  and  create 
"the  largest  drydock  in  the  entire  inland 
waterway  system." 

The  expansion  is  being  paid  for  largely 
with  company  revenues,  and  Industrial  reve- 
nue bonds  and  a  loan  through  an  Urban  De- 
velopment AcUon  Grant  to  the  city  of 
Greenville  make  the  remainder.  "I'm  opti- 
mistic, or  I  wouldn't  be  investing  so  much 
money  out  of  my  own  pocket,"  Nichols  said. 
He  said  that  although  the  proposed  user 
fees  "would  drain  the  rest  of  the  blood  from 
a  lot  of  companies,  the  rivers  are  there  and 
the  equipment  is  there  and  the  industry  U 
going  to  be  around." 

Nichols  said  his  company  once  relied  on 
boat  building  for  towing  companies  and  off- 
shore oil  supply,  but  that  most  of  the  work 
now  being  done  U  in  repairs.  ,.....„ 

"The  only  boate  that  are  going  to  be  built 
In  the  near  future  are  specialty  boats." 
Nichols  said,  noting  that  his  company  Is  de- 
signing this  kind  of  vessel.  He  said  customer 
service  and  "Just  general  hustling"  enabled 
his  company  to  Increase  lU  business  by  SO 
percent  last  year,  and  he  expecta  a  similar 
increase  this  year.  _ 

"There's  hard  times  out  there,  there  s  no 
doubt."  Nichols  said.  "The  industry  U  goiiw 
through  a  cleansing  operation."* 


TEMPORARY  SAFE  HAVEN  FOR 
QUATEBiCALAN  REFUGEES 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  www  TOBK 
HI  THK  HOnSI  or  RSranXHTATIVKS 

TTiunday.  March  7. 1985 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  urging  the 
VJS.  Attorney  General  to  grant  tempo- 
rary safe  haven  (also  known  as  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status)  to 
Guatemalans  who  have  fled  from  the 
violence  in  their  native  land  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Since  the  Ute  1970's.  approximately 
50.000  Guatemalan  refugees  have 
come  to  the  United  States.  Another 
200.000  have  sought  refuge  in  neigh- 
boring Mexico.  Guatemalans  have  fled 
from  the  ongoing  civil  war  between 
the  government  troops  and  guerrillas 
and  from  violence  against  those  sus- 
pected of  supporting  the  insurgents. 

Death  squad  killings  and  mysterious 
disappearances  continue  in  Guatema- 
la. In  1984.  90  Guatemalans  a  month 
were  kUled  for  political  reasons;  and 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  of  the  OrganlzaUon  of 
American  States  received  dociimenta- 
tion  of  an  average  of  80  disappear- 
ances a  month  for  the  year.  The  Kis- 
singer Commission  report  on  Central 
America,  released  early  last  year, 
found  the  "brutal  behavior"  of  govern- 
ment security  forces  "morally  unac- 
ceptable" and  further  concluded  that. 
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In  the  cities,  security  forces  "have 
murdered  even  those  suspected  of  dis- 
sent." In  its  1984  report.  Amnesty 
International  charged  that  in  Guate- 
mala "opponents  or  suspected  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  have  been 
systematically  seized  without  warrant, 
tortured  and  murdered." 

Currently,  the  only  way  Guatema- 
lans can  attempt  to  stay  In  the  United 
SUtes  is  to  seek  permanent  political 
asylum.  Despite  the  well-documented 
evidence  of  political  repression  In  Gua- 
temala, Just  0.4  percent  of  Guatema- 
lan applicants  received  political 
asylum  in  1984. 

The  United  States  could  provide 
Guatemalan  refugees  temporary  shel- 
ter In  our  country  by  granting  them 
extended  voluntary  departure  status 
(or  EVD).  This  status  would  permit 
refugees  from  Guatemala  to  remain 
temporarily  in  the  United  SUtes  untU 
the  situation  in  their  home  country 
improves  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to 
return  there  safely.  Granted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gener- 
al, extended  voluntary  departure 
sUtus  has  been  conferred  in  the  past 
to  nationals  from  Vietnam.  Iran,  and 
Nicaragua.  It  is  currently  in  effect  for 
Poles  and  Ethiopians. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  and 
the  original  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  JspvoRos.  Mr.  Coirrx.  and  Mr. 
Frahk,  in  supporting  this  effort  to 
provide  temporary  safe  haven  for 
Guatemalan  refugees  now  living  in  the 
United  SUtes. 
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H.  Ris.  107 
Resolution    expressing    the   sense    of    the 

House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 

extending  voluntary  departure  statm  to 

nationals  of  Guatemala 

Whereas  ongoing  fighting  between  the 
military  forces  of  the  Government  of  Gua- 
temala and  opposition  forces  Is  creatiiig  po- 
tentially life-threatening  situations  for  na- 
tionals of  Guatemala: 

Whereas  in  1984  an  estimated  90  poUtical 
killings  a  month  occurred  In  Guatemala  and 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rlghte  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  received  documentation  of  an  av- 
erage of  80  dlnppearances  a  month  in  1984; 

Whereas  the  Kladnger  Commission  report 
on  Central  America  found  the  "brutal  be- 
havior" of  government  security  forces  in 
Guatemala  "morally  unacceptable"  and  fur- 
ther concluded  that  In  the  cities  security 
forces  "have  murdered  even  those  suspected 
of  dissent": 

Whereas  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
50,000  Guatemalan  nationals  have  fled  from 
dvil  conflict  and  repression  in  their  native 
country  and  entered  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ixatlon  Service  detains  rach  nationals  who 
have  entered  the  United  States  unlawfully 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  them  to  Gtiate- 
mala; 

Whereas  the  human  rlghte  situation  in 

Guatemala  is  so  serious  that  Guatemalan 

nationals  returning  to  their  native  country 

cannot  be  assured  of  their  safety; 

Whereas  deportation   of   such   nationals 

could  be  temporarily  suspended,  until  it 

became  safe  to  return  to  Guatemala.  If  the 


Attorney  General,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  provides  such 
""t*""f''  with  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status:  and 

Whereas  such  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status  has  been  granted  in  reomt  histo- 
ry in  cases  of  nationals  who  fled  from  Viet- 
nam. Laos.  Iran,  and  Nicaragua:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Attorney  General  that  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  be  grant- 
ed to  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  Guatema- 
la, and 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  should  exercise 
his  discretion  and  grant  such  status  to  such 
aliens  until  the  situation  in  Guatemala  has 
changed  sufficiently  to  permit  their  safely 
returning  to,  and  residing  in,  that  country.* 


GREAT  TEXAS  WOMEN  IN 
HISTORY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

orxxzAS 

XH  TH>  HOUSE  OF  BKPBSSHITATIVES 

Thunday,  February  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  Join  my  fellow 
colleagues.  Congresswomen  Barbara 
BozBR  and  Oltiifia  Showk,  in  observ- 
ing Women's  History  Week.  The  great 
women  of  our  country  merit  special 
commemoration  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  America's  prosperity  and  de- 
velopment. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  spedal  group  from  a  special  place.  I 
am.  of  course,  talking  about  women 
from  Texas.  I  am  proud  of  the  many 
contributions  made  by  women  &om 
my  native  SUte.  Throughout  its  histo- 
ry as  a  nation  and  a  SUte,  Texas  for- 
tunately has  been  fostered  to  great- 
ness by  famous  women.  Let  me  briefly 
commend  some  of  the  women  who  de- 
serve special  commemoration  this 
week. 

Whether  you  discuss  aviation  or  the 
art  of  sculping,  the  Alamo  or  the 
games  of  sport.  Texas  women  have  left 
their  mark. 

Texas  women  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  history  of  American 
aviation.  Jacqueline  Cochran,  who 
headed  the  Women's  Air  Service  Pflots 
In  Sweetwater,  TX.  during  World  War 
II,  was  the  first  person  who  suggested 
that  women  be  utilized  in  the  Army's 
ferry  aircraft.  As  a  result  of  her  ef- 
forts, more  than  18.000  women  flew 
every  kind  of  aircraft  built  during 
those  years,  including  the  B-29  Super- 
fortress. She  was  a  great  Texan. 

Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  wife  of  the 
aviator  Charles  Lindbergh,  was  also  a 
pilot.  When  she  lived  in  Texas  in  1930, 
she  became  the  first  American  woman 
to  receive  her  glider  pUot's  license.  Un- 
known to  miany  people,  she  served  as 
his  ccvUot  on  many  flights.  She  was  a 
great  Texan. 

Edna  Gardner  White,  who  still  lives 
in  Texas,  is  a  flight  instructor  at  age 
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80.  An  active  pilot,  this  living  example 
of  free  spirit  is  one  of  43,000  women  in 
Texas  who  have  pilot's  certificates. 
She  is  a  great  Texan. 

Nancy  Robinson,  a  native  of  Stam- 
ford. TX.  also  my  hometown,  was  the 
first  woman  ever  selected  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Military  Airlift  Command  to 
receive  the  Distinguished  Citizen's 
Award.  In  1983,  she  was  one  of  two 
people  in  the  Nation  presented  the 
honor  for  her  contributions  to  the 
support  of  American  Aimed  Services. 
She  is  a  great  Texan. 

Texas  has  had  many  famous  people 
in  the  field  of  art,  but  few  have 
reached  the  sUture  of  Elisabeth  Ney. 
She  moved  to  Texas  in  1872  and  cre- 
ated the  sUtues  of  Stephen  F.  Austin 
and  Sam  Houston  that  now  grace  this 
building.  She  was  a  great  Texan. 

Texans  also  remember  the  most 
famous  female  athlete,  a  native  of  the 
SUte.  Babe  Didrikson  Zaharias  ranks 
as  the  best  athlete  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  A  native  of  Beaumont,  she 
earned  more  medals  and  set  more 
records  in  more  sports  than  any  other 
athlete,  male  or  female,  in  the  20th 
century.  She  dominated  the  women's 
events  of  the  1932  Olympics,  where 
she  won  three  gold  medals  and  set  two 
world  records.  She  later  became  a  pro- 
fessional tennis  player  and  golfer,  win- 
ning every  existing  golf  title.  She  was 
a  great  Texan. 

When  most  people  recall  the  famous 
cry  of  "Remember  the  Alamo."  they 
may  think  of  the  more  than  170  men 
who  gave  their  lives  for  our  SUte. 
Most  do  not  attribute  the  inspiring 
line  to  a  woman  who  braved  the  battle 
inside  the  walls  of  the  crumbling  mis- 
sion. Suzaima  Dicknson.  18  years  old 
at  the  time,  cared  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  during  the  siege.  It  was  this 
woman,  spared  by  SanU  Anna,  who 
raced  to  relay  the  news  of  the  Alamo 
to  Gen.  Sam  Houston.  It  is  said  that 
after  their  conversation.  "Remember 
the  Alamo"  became  the  cry  for  the 
Battle  of  San  Jacinto.  She  was  a  great 
Texan. 

Another  unheralded  heroine  of  the 
Alamo  was  Andrea  Candelaria,  who 
was  asked  to  care  for  the  ailing  James 
Bowie.  When  the  battle  erupted,  she 
sUunchly  refused  to  leave  her  entrust- 
ed challenge.  She  was  injured  when 
she  threw  herself  in  front  of  Bowie 
and  was  bayoneted  through  the  arm 
and  chin.  She  recovered  and  lived  to 
be  113.  She  was  a  great  Texan. 

We  cannot  forget  women  in  Texas' 
political  history.  BClriam  Ferguson 
became  the  Nation's  second  female 
Governor  in  1924  by  a  landslide  victo- 
ry. Lady  Bird  Johnson,  wife  of  Presi- 
dent Ljmdon  Baines  Johnson,  began 
one  of  the  most  successful  beautifica- 
tion  programs  in  our  country  while 
First  lAdy.  The  programs  she  initiated 
have  beautified  our  great  land.  Bar- 
bara Jordan,  who  would  later  become 
one  of  Texas'  best  RepresenUtives  in 
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Congress,  became  the  first  black  to 
serve  in  the  Texas  Senate  in  more 
than  75  years  when  she  was  elected  in 
1967. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  great 
women  who  have  made  our  history 
what  it  is— a  proud  history.  May  we 
honor  and  respect  all  women'  who.  so 
devotedly,  have  labored  and  struggled 
for  America  all  these  years.  I  hope 
they  will  serve  as  an  example  to  all 
Americans,  male  and  female.* 


VERBAL  LOCKJAW:  A  RESPONSI- 
BLE ALTERNATIVE  TO  PARTI- 
SAN LEAKING 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxiMois 

HI  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSERTATTVES 

TTiursday,  March  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  are  approaching  a  vote  on  assist- 
ai>oe  to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  once  again  we  are  seeing  a 
number  of  news  stories  reflecting 
leaks  of  sensitive  Information  damag- 
ing to  our  national  Interest. 

For  instance,  in  late  February,  the 
Washington  Post,  citing  congressional 
sources,  carried  a  story  concerning 
Secretaiy  of  SUte  George  Shultz's 
secret  testimony  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Among 
other  things,  it  reported  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  discussed  various  options 
for  assisting  resistance  forces  in  Nica- 
ragua. Unfortunately,  someone  with 
access  to  Shultz's  testimony  leaked  it 
to  the  Washington  Post. 

More  recently,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal featured  for  2  days  front  page  sto- 
ries describing  in  great  detail  the  evo- 
lution of  alleged  CIA  activities  vis-a-vis 
Nicaragua.  Included  were  excerpts 
from  a  reportedly  classified  CIA  docu- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  the  Journal 
claimed  it  had  obtained,  and  "intelli- 
gence and  congrosdonal  officials  con- 
firmed ite  authenticity."  In  addition, 
someone  purportedly  working  imder 
cover  was  identified  with  the  rational- 
ization that  he  had  been  previously 
identified  in  the  print  media. 

If  true,  that  clearly  violates  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  individual  clandestinely  em- 
ployed by  the  intelligence  community. 

Interestingly,  in  responsible  con- 
trast, the  Miami  Herald,  during  the 
same  period,  refrained  from  revealing 
the  name  of  a  previously  identified  un- 
dercover operative  involved  in  Central 
American  activities,  pointedly  noting 
the  identities  protection  legislation  as 
the  reason  for  such  restraint.  In  fact, 
the  Herald  went  so  far  as  to  Indicate 
that  the  law  prohibited  publishing 
names  of  covert  Intelligence  personnel 
"even  if  the  information  is  derived 
from  public  nonclassified  sources." 
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Particularly  relevant  in  this  discus- 
sion are  the  observations  of  John  R. 
Silber,  president  of  Boston  University 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Biparti- 
san Commission  on  Central  America 
that  was  chaired  by  Dr.  Kissinger  last 
year.  Writing  in  the  February  18,  1985. 
issue  of  the  New  Republic.  Dr.  Silber 
stated  that: 

*  *  *  perhsiM  most  dunaclns  to  an  effec- 
tive foreign  policy  has  been  Congreas  un- 
wllllngnen  to  recognize  that  secrecy  can  be 
enentlal  In  the  conduct  of  International  af- 
fairs. This  results  In  an  Inescapable  oontra- 
(Uetlon.  When  the  details  of  our  covert  sup- 
port for  the  Nlcaraguan  rebels  are  the  sub- 
ject of  editorials  In  the  newspapers  and  de- 
bated In  Congress,  we  are  forced  to  conduct 
our  foreign  policy  by  oxymoron:  we  must  be 
either  overtly  covert  or  covertly  overt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  as  we  draw 
closer  to  the  floor  debate  on  this  con- 
troversial Contra  issue,  the  temptation 
for  additional  leaks  will  grow  exponen- 
tially, e^ecially  If  such  disclosures  are 
seen  as  a  way  of  enhancing  one's  point 
of  view  and/or  savaging  someone 
else's.  That  being  the  case,  I  urge  all 
of  us  "in  the  sensitive  information 
loop."  in  both  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  be  doubly  careful  what 
we  say  publicly  or  to  the  press.  The 
stakes  are  too  high— in  terms  of  our 
national  security  and  the  lives  of  those 
tasked  with  insuring  it— not  to  do  oth- 
erwise.* 


NEW  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILLS  IN- 
TRODUCED ON  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  1965 
SEUlCA  TO  MONTGOMERY 
VOTING  RIGHTS  MARCH 


UM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

ormcHioAii 

m  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSKNTATIVCS 

Thursday,  March  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  two  voting  rights 
biUs:  The  Postcard  Registration  Act  of 
1985,  which  would  provide  postcard 
registration  in  all  Federal  elections 
and  the  Registration  Deadline  Elimi- 
nation Act  of  1985.  which  prohibits 
voter  registration  cut  off  dates. 

Voter  participation  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  democratic  electoral  proc- 
ess. It  is  timely  to  note  that  on  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  1965  Selma  to 
Montgomery  voting  rights  march,  the 
path  to  the  ballot  box  remains  ob- 
structed by  procedures  which  effec- 
tively block  equal  access  to  the  polls  a 
right  guaranteed  by  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  In  order  to  make  the 
ideal  of  one  man,  one  vote  a  reality,  we 
must  develop  and  implement  mecha- 
nisms that  will  faciliate  increased 
voter  participation.  The  two  measures 
that  I  have  introduced  today  will  do 
much  to  help  us  achieve  that  goal. 

Today,  the  majority  of  the  voting 
public  in  the  United  States  can  regis- 
ter to  vote  by  mail.  Postcard  reglstra- 
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tion  has  been  embraced  by  22  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  it 
was  first  introduced  in  these  States, 
there  was  skepticism  relating  to  cost 
inefficiencies  and  voter  fraud.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  otherwise.  Many  stud- 
ies, including  one  commissioned  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  postcard  registra- 
tion is  substantially  more  efficient  and 
less  expensive  to  administer  than 
other  alternatives  and  that  It  presents 
no  increased  risk  of  voter  fraud. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Postcard 
Registration  Act  of  1985.  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  and  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
and  the  chief  election  officer  of  each 
State,  would  be  responsible  for  facili- 
tating distribution  of  postcard  regis-, 
tratlon  forms  in  Federal  and  State  fa- 
cilities. This  wiU  make  registration 
easier  for  seniors,  working  people, 
handicapped  persons,  and  others  who 
cannot  reach  the  local  election  office 
during  office  hours. 

Regarding  the  Registration  Deadline 
Elimination  Act  of  1985.  it  is  during 
the  weeks  immediately  preceeding  an 
election  that  the  public's  interest  is  at 
its  peak.  Both  the  candidates  and  the 
media  are  putting  forth  their  best  ef- 
forts to  f^iimiiw  the  issues  that  are  re- 
flected on  the  ballot.  To  restrict  voter 
registration  at  this  time,  as  many  Ju- 
risdictions do,  worlu  contrary  to  the 
goal  of  maximizing  participation  in 
the  political  process.  The  States  of 
Oregon.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Maine  have  realized  this  fact  and  have 
enacted  laws  which  permit  registration 
up  to  and  including  election  day. 
These  measures,  thus  far,  have  en- 
couraged an  increase  in  voter  turnout 
without  creating  significant  problems 
with  fraud. 

If  enacted,  these  bills  would  hopeful- 
ly lead  those  States  which  have  yet  to 
reform  their  registration  procedures  to 
conform  them  with  Federal  law  so 
that  these  barriers  can  be  effectively 
eliminated  as  impediments  to  full 
voter  registration. 

The  reenactment  of  the  Selma  to 
Montgomery  march  offers  us  a  timely 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  exactly  how 
far  we  as  a  society  have  traveled  down 
the  long,  arduous  road  toward  the  en- 
joyment of  our  constitutional  right  to 
full  and  equal  participation  in  the  U.S. 
political  process.  But.  the  struggle  did 
not  end  with  the  passage  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act.  We  must  now 
extend  the  spirit  displayed  by  the 
march  participants  two  decades  ago 
and  translate  the  14th  and  15th  ad- 
mendments  into  a  living  reality  for  all. 

The  texts  of  both  bills  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  1453 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled. 


Marvh  7,  1985 


March  7,  J985 


BBCnON  I.  RICRT  TO  VOIC. 

(a)  IM  OiaDAL.— Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  State  or  Federal  law  and  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (c).  a  State  shall 
not  deny  any  person  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote  the  right  to  vote  In  any  election,  on  the 
grounds  such  person  Is  not  registered  to 
vote.  If  such  person  has  complied  with  the 
registration  method  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  State  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  RsoisraATioR  Mztbod.— Such  State 
shall  provide  for  voter  registration  by  mall 
with  respect  to  elections  for  Federal  office. 
Such  registration  shall  be  carried  out  by  use 
of  a  post  card  application  form  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

(c)  Excimoii.— Subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  an  election  If  applica- 
ble law  provides  for  registration  at  the  poll- 
ing place  on  the  date  of  the  election,  or  If 
registration  Is  not  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In 
the  election. 

sac  t  PXDcaAL^TAn  coopaaAnoN  in  making 

POailS  AVAILABUC. 

The  chief  election  officer  of  each  State 
shall  make  available  post  card  registration 
forms  In  quantities  sufficient  for  distribu- 
tion In  State  and  Federal  facilities.  The 
Postmaster  Oeneral.  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Sectuity.  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  chief  election 
officer  of  each  State,  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  distribution 
of  post  card  registration  forms  In  Federal 
facUlUes. 

sec  J.  DETINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "chief  election  officer"  means 
the  Secretary  of  State  (or  other  State  offi- 
cer) who  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
elections  in  a  State: 

(3)  the  term  "election"  means  a  primary, 
general,  special,  or  runoff  election: 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  office"  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  or  of 
Senator  or  Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress: 
and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
SBC  4.  Brpscnvs  dais. 

This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions taking  place  after  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

HJt.  1454 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Consres*  assembled, 

SSCnON  I.  BICifT  TO  VOTI. 

A  state  shall  not  deny  any  individual  the 
right  to  vote  in  any  Federal  election  on  the 
grounds  such  individual  Is  not  registered  to 
vote  If  such  State  does  not  conduct  voter 
registration,  as  required  under  section  2. 
with  respect  to  such  Federal  election. 

SBC  1  VOTZa  BBGISTKATION. 

Such  voter  registration  shall  be  oonduct- 
ed- 

(1)  diuing  regular  business  hours  on  all 
regular  business  days,  as  determined  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral: 

(3)  during  voting  hours  at  all  polling 
places  on  the  date  of  such  election:  and 

(3)  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed under  State  law. 
SEC  1.  DEnNrnoNS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 


(1)  the  term  "Federal  election"  means  a 
primary,  general,  special,  or  runoff  election 
for  the  office  of — 

(A)  President  or  Vice  President: 

(B)  Senator,  or 

(C)  Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to.  the  Congress;  and 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

SBC  4.  BPFBCnVB  DAIS. 

This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions taking  place  after  December  31. 1985.« 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OP  OORinCTICUT 
W  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSDTTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  198S 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Women's  History  Week  comes  to  a 
close  and.  f ortimately.  as  women  move 
toward  greater  representation  within 
government,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber the  careers  and  contributions  of 
those  women  who  have  already  held 
national  office.  One  such  woman  and 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  women  ever 
to  serve  in  Congress  was  the  late 
Chase  Going  Woodhouse  of  Connecti- 
cut. Congresswoman  Woodhouse  rep- 
resented the  people  of  my  home  State 
Connecticut  during  the  79th  and  81st 
Congresses. 

"Chase  discovered  perpetual 
motion."  said  a  supporter  of  Chase 
Going  Woodhouse,  a  political  econo- 
mist and  a  college  professor  turned 
politician.  She  distinguished  herself 
by  her  wide  range  of  interests  into 
public  policy.  The  issues  espoused  so 
succinctly  in  her  campaigns  for  Con- 
gress have  a  familiar  ring  today— fuU 
employment,  the  necessity  of  revising 
the  tax  system,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  more  equitable  system  of 
Federal-State  responsibility. 

The  ravaging  effects  of  inflation  in 
Germany  drove  CongresswcHnan 
Woodhouse  to  work  long  and  hard  to 
obtain  congressional  approval  for  the 
Bretton  Woods  plan  to  establish  an 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  an 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, she  was  able  to  exert  considerable 
influence  over  the  implementation  of 
the  plan,  and  she  is  given  much  credit 
for  the  eventual  incorporation  of 
these  agencies  into  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Defeated  after  her  first  election. 
Congresswoman  Woodhouse  tena- 
ciously campaigned  and  returned  to 
Congress  for  one  more  term.  During 
this  time,  she  sponsored  the  equal  pay 
bill.  Her  technical  expertise  and  dedi- 
cated service  encouraged  President 
Truman  to  appoint  her  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization. 
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Her  limitless  energies  were  also  ap- 
plied to  her  beloved  State  and  to  nu- 
merous women's  organizations.  To 
name  a  few:  director  of  the  Democrat- 
ic National  Committee:  chairman  of 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women:  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Federation  of  Democratic 
Women's  Clubs:  and.  director  of  the 
Bureau  for  Women's  Organizations. 

Ask  Connecticut  mourns  the  death 
of  Chase  Going  Woodhouse  this  i>ast 
year,  and  as  we  celebrate  this  week  de- 
voted to  women  and  their  Impact  on 
our  Nation  and  its  history,  my  hope  is 
that  her  brilliant  career  and  dedica- 
tion to  excellence  and  public  service 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  all  Ameri- 
cans—men and  women  alike.* 


CLEAN  WATER  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OPMnimsoTA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSEHTATIVES 

Tliursday,  March  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  Joined  several  coUeagues 
in  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  This  bill  is  idoi- 
tical  to  HJl.  5903  which  I  Introduced 
in  the  98th  Congress,  with  two  excep- 
tions. 

First,  this  new  bill  makes  several  of 
the  set-asides  in  the  Construction 
Grants  Program,  those  for  innovative 
and  alternative  technology,  and  the 
one  for  nontreatment-related  projects, 
available  for  nonpoint  source,  or  run- 
off, control  work  as  well,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  States. 

I  have  written  the  Nonpoint  Source 
Control  Act  of  1985,  which  has  been 
incorpdrated  in  HJl.  8.  the  Clean 
Water  Act  amendments  now  before 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Nonpoint  Source  Control  Program, 
and  the  Clean  Water  Act  amendments, 
will  become  law  this  year  and  that  the 
$150  million  the  biU  authorizes  for 
nonpoint  source  controls  will  be  appro- 
priated. 

However,  the  administration  is 
firmly  opposed  to  any  funding  for 
nonpoint  source  control  work.  There- 
fore. I  have  added  the  amendments  to 
the  set-aside  provisions  of  the  law  in 
the  hopes  of  offering  a  little  money  to 
begin  work  on  a  very  crucial  aspect  of 
water  pollution  controL 

Some  States  have  not  been  able  to 
use  all  their  innovative  and  alternative 
funding.  Between  1979  and  1983, 
States  returned  $38  million  in  I/A 
fimds  to  EPA.  The  Agency  estimates 
that  another  $13  million  will  be  re- 
turned in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

The  nontreatment-related  provision 
of  the  current  law  was  an  important 
provision  of  the  1981  amendments, 
and  I  know  has  been  valuable  to  many 
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states.  I  believe  that  nonpoint  source 
controls  fit  well  into  this  category, 
where  States  choose  to  use  it.  balanc- 
ing it  with  their  other  nontreatment- 
related  priorities. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  in 
many  areas  nommint  sources  are  the 
major  cause  of  water  pollution.  Where 
there  are  no  tools  to  bring  run-off 
under  control,  communities  may  be 
forced  to  go  to  a  higher,  and  more  ex- 
pensive, form  of  mimlcipal  water  pol- 
lution control. 

This  provision  will  give  States  and 
commimities  a  little  more  flexibility  in 
combating  the  full  range  of  water  pol- 
lution. 

The  second  new  provision  deals  with 
so-called  anti-backsllding.  This  provi- 
sion would  prevent  dischargers  with 
permits  made  very  stringent  either  to 
meet  water  quality  standards  or  best 
englneertag  Judgment,  which  are  now 
meeting  those  permits,  from  dropping 
to  a  lower  level  of  treatmmt  Just  be- 
cause water  quality  standards  have 
been  lowered,  or  because  best  available 
technology  effluent  limitations,  when 
they  are  promulgated,  turn  out  to  re- 
quire less  treatment  than  best  engi- 
neering Judgment.  Where  equipment 
has  been  installed  and  is  woridng.  I  lie- 
lleve  it  shoiild  be  retained.  There  is  an 
allowance  for  plants  which  can't  meet 
these  ultrahigh  levels  of  treatment  de- 
spite good  faith  efforts. 

These  changes.  I  believe,  are  reason- 
able and  necessary  to  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  control  water  pollution  and  to 
maintAin  and  enhance  water  quality 
nationwide. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  HJl. 
8  when  it  comes  to  the  House  floor, 
and  hope  that  these  changes  can  be  in- 
corporated into  that  very  good  and  ur- 
gently needed  bilL* 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OPCAUFOBiriA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKirTATlVES 

Thurtday.  February  28. 1985 

•  Nits.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like 
to  thank  my  colleagues  and  express 
my  pride  in  coauthorlng  this  resolu- 
tion to  designate  March  3-9  as  Nation- 
al Women's  History  Week. 

The  idea  of  Women's  History  Week 
began  in  1977  when  a  group  of  women 
in  Sonoma  County.  CA.  decided  to  cor- 
rect the  incomplete  view  of  the  contri- 
butions of  women  throughout  history. 
The  American  people  must  become 
more  conscious  of  the  history  of 
women,  more  than  half  our  population 
for  despite  the  significant  contribu- 
tions of  women  to  the  development  of 
our  Nation,  few  are  mentioned  in  texts 
or  the  classroom. 

Recent  research  has  yielded  vast 
amounts  of  information  on  women's 
lives  and  the  celebration  of  Women's 
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History  Week  serves  to  focus  upon 
these  treasures.  This  week  also  coin- 
cides with  International  Women's 
Day.  a  day  set  aside  to  recognize  the 
work  of  women  in  the  labor  force  and 
to  stress  the  international  connected- 
ness among  all  women.  Consequently, 
the  observance  of  Women's  History 
Week  encourages  communities, 
schools,  and  workplaces  to  embrace 
the  multicultural  and  multiracial  her- 
itage of  women  and  their  impact  on 
our  Nation. 

By  inspiring  Americans  with  the  sto- 
ries of  women,  their  past  and  present 
roles  in  history,  we  are  inviting  them 
to  expand  their  perceptions  of  the 
true,  the  eloquent  as  well  as  the  every- 
day lives  of  women.  We,  as  women,  can 
also  learn  from  their  Inspiration,  their 
activism  and  accomplishments.  This 
tradition  reinforces  our  obligation  to 
woi^  for  women's  equality  for  us  and 
future  generations.* 


STOP  THE  WAR  ON  NICARAGUA 

HON.  RONALDV.  DELLUMS 

OPCAUVOaiOA 
Df  THB  HOUSX  OF  KXPXKSBITATIVZS 

Thursday,  March  7, 19SS 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember 1984,  a  17-member  witness  for 
peace  delegation  Journeyed  to  Nicara- 
gua. On  December  16,  1984.  they  vis- 
ited the  UJS.  Consid  General  in  Mana- 
gua and  gave  him  the  f  oUowing  letter 
to  President  Reagan. 

I  believe  their  perceptions  and  per- 
sonal experiences  will  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  the  House. 

Their  letter  remains  imanswered. 

ESQUirULAS,  Matagalta, 
Nicaroffua,  Dec  IS,  1984. 
PiBsmntT  OP  THs  UmriD  States, 
The  White  Houte, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dkak  PsnisKirr  Rkagait  We  appeal  to  you 
at  this  ChriBtmas  aeason.  crylns  out  with 
the  Ntearaguans  with  whom  we  have  shared 
life,  "In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
stop  the  war  on  Nicaragua!" 

Our  own  personal  experience  has  con- 
vinced us  that  current  VJ8.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  is  mistaken  and  must  be  changed. 
Our  experience  is  confirmed  by  almost  1,000 
other  Witnesses  For  Peace  who  have  preced- 
ed us  in  this  beautiful  land  the  past  eight- 
een months.  We  believe  you  have  been 
gravely  misinformed  on  the  nature  and 
intent  of  the  revolution  in  this  land.  Nicara- 
gua Is  no  threat  to  the  United  States,  except 
as  a  model  of  compassionate  action  for  its 
poorest  dtisens.  We  concur  with  the  views 
and  policies  expressed  by  allied  nations  such 
as  Canada,  Mexico.  France.  Italy,  Sweden. 
Peru  and  Japan,  that  the  United  SUtes 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  is  misguided  and 
wrong. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  that  we  have 
been  here,  some  40  civilians  have  been  am- 
bushed and  killed  and  10  others  kidnapped. 
Near  Esteli,  22  workers  were  killed  on  their 
way  to  pick  coffee.  In  the  same  area  a  few 
days  later,  a  public  bus  was  stopped  and  pas- 
sengers were  taken  off  and  shot.  Near  Car- 
denas, eight  civilians  were  kidnapped  while 
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tending  their  cattle.  Schools,  hospitals  and 
farm  cooperatives  have  been  repeatedly  tar- 
geted and  destroyed.  The  purpose  of  these 
raids  is  to  undermine  the  revolution  by 
paralyxlng  the  nation  and  creating  fear  In 
the  hearts  of  iU  people.  We  do  not  believe 
the  average  American  would  accept  the  ci- 
vilian and  terrorist  nature  of  this  war,  or 
that  it  is  being  carried  out  with  VA  super- 
vision, training  and  funding  through  CIA 
covert  action.  We  plead  with  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, stop  the  killing  of  dvillans  in  Nicara- 
gua! Cease  equipping  and  paying  these  ter- 
rorisU  with  our  tax  dollars: 

We  have  felt  the  presence  of  God's  a^rlt 
In  our  conversations  with  hundreds  of  Nica- 
raguans  from  the  Costa  Rican  border  to  the 
mountain  coffee  fields  of  the  north.  We 
have  slept  in  the  humble  homes  of  the 
people  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  and  Bsqulpulas, 
sharing  their  beans  and  rice.  We  have 
picked  coffee  and  helped  unload  trucks.  We 
have  listened  to  their  stories,  prayed  with 
them,  plajred  with  their  children,  and  seen 
the  joy  and  hope  that  the  revolution  has 
given  them.  We  have  seen  the  truth  in  the 
eyes  of  our  Nlcaraguan  friends  and  heard  It 
from  their  lips.  We  have  talked  with  prtesU 
and  missionaries  who  have  lived  In  Nicara- 
gua for  years,  who  substantiate  our  convic- 
tion that  the  revolution  has  been  good  for 
the  vast  mAlorlty  of  people.  The  meaaage  we 
have  heard  from  the  Nlcaraguan  people  Is. 
"We  want  peace:  Stop  sending  guns  for  the 
war.  Loan  us  money  to  build  bridges, 
houses,  schools  and  hospitals.  Let  us  work 
out  our  own  destiny  our  own  way." 

In  El  Baston  we  visited  a  farm  cooperative 
where  people  had  been  given  land  to  work 
and  cattle  to  raise.  They  are  very  proud  of 
what  they  have  accomplished  together.  In 
Rlvas,  we  visited  a  new  300-bed  ho9ttal  do- 
nated by  the  Swedish  government.  Cuban 
doctors  on  the  staff  are  being  replaced  by 
newly  educated  Nlcaraguan  doctors  as  they 
are  available.  The  Nlcaraguan  staff  director 
said  he  had  seen  no  evidence  of  communist 
indoctrination  by  the  Cubans.  In  El  Pochote 
we  visited  an  80-unlt  housing  resettlement 
project  being  constructed  by  West  Germans. 
We  visited  similar  projecU  where  rent  paid 
by  tenanU  will  be  credited  toward  the  pur- 
chase price  for  private  ownership  of  the 
house.  In  Nicaragua,  we  see  a  new  hybrid 
form  of  capitalism  and  sodallsm  emerging 
that  seems  good  for  Its  people.  On  many  oc- 
casions we  have  felt  as  if  we  were  beholding 
a  modem  version  of  New  Testament  Christl- 
snlty.  The  influence  of  four  Roman  Catho- 
lic prlesU  in  the  top  level  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
government  is  evident.  The  personal  Chris- 
tian witness  of  the  Minister  of  Housing. 
Maria  del  Socorro,  brought  tears  to  our 
eyes.  If  you  had  seen  and  heard  what  we 
did.  Mr.  President,  you  would  change  your 
mind  and  your  policies. 

Midway  through  our  stay,  we  shared  the 
grief  of  four  mothers  whose  sons  were  killed 
in  the  war.  We  were  again  moved  to  tears  as 
they  shared  the  photogn^hs  and  memories 
of  their  sons.  The  spirit  of  revolution  will 
never  be  quenched  in  this  land,  for  it  has 
been  purchased  with  the  blood  of  heroes 
and  martyrs.  These  mothers  know  that  our 
tax  dollars  provided  the  g\ins  and  paid  the 
salaries  of  the  soldiers  who  killed  their  sons. 
Tet  they  welcomed  us  and  forgave  us.  One 
mother  prayed  compassionately  for  you,  by 
name.  We  pray  for  you,  too.  Mr.  Reagan, 
and  for  ourselves,  that  Ood  will  forgive  us 
for  our  complicity  in  the  terrorism,  econom- 
ic strangulation  and  destruction  for  which 
we  are  responsible. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  the  whole  world 
rejoiced   in   July    1979.   when   the   brutal 
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Somoaa  dictatorship  was  overthrown  by  the 
present  SandlnisU  leaders?  Somoaa  was 
placed  in  power  more  than  40  years  ago  by 
the  United  States,  and  he  and  his  family 
and  friends  ruled  with  terror  and  exploita- 
tion through  the  murderous  National 
Guard.  It  Is  Incredible  to  us  that  the  United 
States  is  now  supporting  this  same  National 
Guard  that  fled  to  Honduras  In  1979,  when 
Somoaa  was  overthrown,  and  that  we  now 
call  them  "freedom  fighters."  Today  they 
use  their  same  old  tactics  of  torture  and 
terror  to  try  and  regain  power.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent we  implore  you,  "In  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  stop  supporting  this  terror- 
ism and  war  in  Nicaragua." 

In  Trinidad,  we  visited  recently  wounded 
dvOians  and  solldiers  in  the  regional  hospi- 
tal. A  17-year-old  telephone  worker  de- 
scribed how  his  good  friend  was  bayoneted 
to  death  as  he  lay  wounded  on  the  ground, 
and  four  wounded  women  were  shot  at 
point-blank  range.  A  23-year-old  soldier, 
whose  right  arm  bad  been  amputated  above 
the  elbow,  said  he  believed  God  had  been 
with  him  and  spared  his  life.  We  prayed 
with  both  young  men.  asking  God's  contin- 
ued hlrssingn  upon  them  and  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  flghtlng. 

Tou  have  characterised  the  Nlcaraguan 
government  as  totalitarian  and  communis- 
tic—as  a  land  where  there  is  little  or  no 
freedom.  Our  experience  does  not  support 
your  allegations.  We  have  found  the  Nlcara- 
guan people  are  not  afraid  to  criUdae  or 
oppose  their  government.  In  the  elections 
held  Nov.  4.  seven  political  parties  compet- 
ed, with  the  SandlnisU  Party  getting  ap- 
proximately W  percent  of  the  vote  and  the 
Communist  Party  less  than  2  percent.  We 
have  found  freedom  of  worship  throughout 
the  country,  as  confirmed  by  the  many 
Catholic  and  Protestant  services  we  have  at- 
tended. Faith  in  God  continues  to  be  the 
bedrock  of  this  nation. 

Will  we  do  to  Nicaragua  what  we  did  to 
Vietnam?  Like  Mai  IsO.  will  we  destroy  Nica- 
ragua to  save  it?  Will  we  spray  agent 
Orange  on  the  hwf""  and  coffee?  Will  the 
green  mountains  and  lush  valleys  be  pock- 
marked by  bombs  from  B-53's?  Will  VI&. 
troops  invade  Nicaragua  for  the  fourth  time 
this  century? 

This  is  what  we  think  you  should  do  ss 
President  of  the  United  States:  Stop  all  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Nicaragua  immediately, 
indudlng  financial  support  for  the  counter- 
revolutionary terrorists.  Sign  the  Contadora 
Accords.  Resume  normal  trade  relations 
with  Nicaragua  and  stop  opposing  loans  by 
the  World  Bank.  Uphold  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  prohibits  the  intervention  of 
one  nation  in  the  affairs  of  another.  Abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  World  Court.  "Give 
us  back  our  honor!" 

Our  Witness  For  Peace  delegation  stands 
In  solidarity  with  our  sisters  and  brothers  in 
Nicaragua,  pledging  them  our  commitment 
to  return  to  the  U.S.  to  work  for  Justice  and 
peace  on  their  behalf.  To  this  end.  members 
of  our  delegation  will  sign  the  Sojourners' 
"Pledge  of  Resistance,"  which  calls  for  par- 
tidpation  in  a  nationwide  non-violent  resist- 
ance action  in  the  event  of  U.S.  military  es- 
calation. 

President  Reagan,  we  are  not  radicals. 
The  17  members  of  our  group  are  commit- 
ted Christians  from  nine  traditions.  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  indudlng  three  pastors 
and  one  sister.  We  range  in  age  from  20  to 
67.  coming  from  10  states  that  span  the 
nation.  Our  occupations  indude  computer 
technician,  social  worker,  biology  teacher, 
homemaker,  college  student.  Journalist  and 
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agriculturalist.  We  think  of  ourselves  as 
heartland  Americans.  We  believe  that  if  you 
snd  your  advisors  would  visit  Nicaracua  ss 
we  have  you  would  see  the  Inhumanity  of 
U.8.  policy. 

We  hope  that  you  will  have  the  wisdom 
and  courage  that  President  Nixon  displayed 
when  he  led  our  nation  to  recognise  China 
as  a  friend  rather  than  an  enemy.  Think  of 
how  relations  have  changed  with  China  in 
the  last  decade,  due  largely  to  presidenUal 
leadership.  We  hope  you  will  become  the 
President  who  recognised  that  the  outdated 
Monroe  Doctrine  needs  to  be  replaced.  Tou 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  remembered  in 
history  as  a  courageous  leader  because  you 
dared  to  look  more  dosely  at  the  sltuattoi 
in  Nicaragua  and  Central  America.  Ustoied 
to  the  voice  of  Christian  consdenoe  and 
acted  accordingly. 

It  is  Christmas  1984.  Voices  of  Witness 
For  Peace  cry  out  to  you  with  voices  of  the 
poor  and  middle  classes  of  Nicaragua,  "In 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  stop  the 
war  on  Nicaragua!" 

Jennifer  AUee,  Philadelphia,  PA:  Wen- 
dell Banks,  Detroit,  MI:  Sam  Hope, 
Montreat,  NC,  Jane  Jackson,  Oakland, 
CA:  Cathy  Barker,  Rapid  City,  SD: 
Donald  Carver,  Waterloo,  lA:  Dean 
Davis,  Live  Oak.  FL:  Ruth  Davis,  Live 
Oak.  FL;  Tim  Dutton.  Wooster,  OH: 
David  Enyeart,  Hot  Springs.  SD:  Oeor- 
gine  Bisert.  Rv>id  City.  SD;  Kevin 
Jensen,  Rapid  City,  SD:  David  Rama- 
ley.  Juneau,  AK:  Nancy  Reutllnger, 
Rapid  City,  SD:  Jerry  Schneider,  Mis- 
soula. MT.  Laura  Truby,  Benton 
Hattwr,  MI:  Ktanberly  Taussy,  Beaver 
Creek,  OH. 
Witness  For  Peace.  Dec.  2.  1984,  Delega- 
tion, P.O.  Box  29272,  Washington.  DC 
20017.* 


TAYLOR  CULTIVATES  INFLU- 
ENCE IN  CLOAKROOM  AND 
CORRIDOR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ornjjiiois 

nr  TBI  HOUSK  OP  heprssehtativss 

Thunday,  March  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  so 
often  a  very  low-key  and  effective 
Member  of  the  House  is  recognized  for 
the  truly  outstanding  public  servant 
that  he  is.  Such  is  one  among  us.  Gem 
Taylor  of  Missouri. 

The  story  written  by  Mark  Rohner 
of  Gannett  News  Service  has  some 
keen  insight  on  this  effective  Member. 
It  points  out  his  concern  for  his  col- 
leagues, it  points  out  his  humor,  and  it 
also  points  out  his  outstanding  repre- 
sentation of  his  constituents.  I  know 
my  colleagues  wUl  find  this  a  truly  in- 
teresting piece  of  reporting. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcoro,  "Taylor  Cultivates  Influence 
In  Cloakroom  and  Corridor,"  by  Mark 
Rohner,  Gannett  News  Service, 
Springfield,  MO  News  Leader,  Sunday, 
February  17, 1986: 

Tatlok  Cultivates  Impluxhcbs  » 
Cloakkoom  and  Coxxumw 

OOMGHXSSMAIf  JODfS  POLKST  AmCDOm  TO 
POXT  MAIIXUVXKS 

Washhiotoii.— In  today's  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  increasingly  populated  by 
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young,  telegenic  activists  seeking  maximum 
exposure,  Missouri's  Gene  Taylor  is  almost 
an  anachnmlsm— but  a  highly  successful 
one. 

Taylor,  whose  portly,  rumpled,  shuffling 
figure  is  more  often  seen  In  the  Republican 
cloakrooms  than  the  well  of  the  House, 
seldom  Joins  in  House  debate  and  even  more 
rarely  gets  out  front  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

For  a  legislator  with  13  years  of  seniority 
and  status  as  one  of  his  party's  leaden  in 
the  House,  Taylor  has  left  no  monuments, 
and  hanOy  a  visible  tradt  on  Capitol  HllL 

"It's  hard  to  have  much  soqualntanoe 
with  his  record,  because  he's  so  iiuetlve." 
said  one  longtime  aide  in  a  Missouri  con- 
gressional office. 

But  Gene  Taylor,  re-elected  this  year  with 
70  percent  of  the  vote,  is  neither  unknown 
nor  without  influence  in  the  House,  particu- 
larly during  the  last  four  years  that  he's 
been  a  member  of  the  powerful  House  Rules 
Committee. 

"He's  a  behind-the-scenes  operator, 
always  has  bem,"  said  an  old  friend,  state 
Sen.  Richard  Webster,  in  a  comment  repeat- 
ed by  just  about  everyone  who  knows 
Taylor.  "He  operates  in  the  corridors  and 
committee  rooms." 

Taylor  works  in  obscurity  by  choice,  but 
he's  known  by  colleagues  as  a  wily  country 
politician  of  the  old  school,  by  his  party's 
leaders  as  a  usually  reliable  vote  for  Repub- 
lican positions,  by  lobbyists  as  a  potential 
ally  worth  cultivating  with  campaign  contri- 
butions and  by  almost  everyone  as  a  down- 
home  wit  who  can  delight  an  audience  with 
his  repertoire  of  Osark  stories. 

"He's  one  of  the  great  storytellers  of  the 
political  world."  said  Washington  consultant 
Richard  Ichord,  a  ctmservative  Democrat 
who  represented  the  congressional  district 
■djoinbig  Taylor's  before  retiring  in  1981. 

"In  the  doakrooms,  youll  find  members 
coming  up  to  Gene  and  saying.'Hey,  tell  me 
a  story  I  can  use  in  a  speech.'  He's  probably 
quoted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  more  than 
any  other  member." 

Ichord  says  even  President  Reagan  "is  a 
great  fander  of  Gene's  stories."  He  related 
how,  at  one  White  House  reception,  Reagan 
got  such  a  kick  out  of  one  of  Taylor's  yams 
that  he  called  Vice  President  Bush  over  and 
made  Taylor  tell  it  again. 

But  there's  more  to  Taylor  than  comball 
Jokes,  and  people  underestimate  him  at 
their  peril. 

"Gene  appears  to  be  about  as  country  as 
they  come,"  said  Webster.  "He  may  sound 
like  a  hidL,  but  he's  not  dumb.  He's  smart  as 
the  dickens." 

A  lobbyist  told  this  story  about  another 
member  of  his  profession  who  was  snicker- 
ing and  ™»fcing  wisecracks  at  Taylor's  ex- 
pense while  Taylor  was  regaling  a  commit- 
tee meeting  with  one  of  his  Missouri  stories. 
"There  were  some  people  from  Missouri  sit- 
ting in  front  of  the  (other)  lobbyist,  and 
they  went  up  afterward  and  told  Taylor 
about  H.  Taylor  confronted  him  and  said  he 
didn't  appreciate  things  being  said  behind 
his  back.  He  did  it  with  a  big  smile  and  a 
story  to  tell— and  he  made  that  lobbyist  feel 
like  crawling  under  the  rug." 

Taylor  rarely  plays  a  role  In  legislation  on 
national  issues,  content  to  use  his  energies 
on  local  concerns.  His  proudest  accomplish- 
ments are  things  like  saving  the  federal  fish 
hatchery  at  Neosho  and  getting  flood  insur- 
ance rules  changed  to  benefit  several  south- 
west Missouri  ccwununlties— fights  he  won 
by  working  the  phones  and  the  cloakroons 
to  line  up  his  votes  before  going  to  the  floor. 
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"You've  got  to  be  friends  with  these 
people,"  Taylor  said.  "There  are  not  very 
many  members  of  Congress  I  cant  sit  down 
with  and  talk  to." 

He  understands  other  members'  home- 
town concerns,  too.  and  as  a  senior  member 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee— a 
position  he  bad  to  relinquish  when  he  went 
on  the  prestigious  Rules  Committee  in 
1980— Taylor  was  good  at  building  friend- 
ships and  collecting  chits  by  taking  care  of 
coBeagues'  higliway  and  water  projects,  said 
Rep.  Bob  Young,  a  St.  Louis  Dcsnoerat  who 
served  on  the  committee  with  him. 

Young  still  remembers  Taylor's  help 
when,  early  in  his  House  career,  he  worked 
on  a  successful  effort  to  keep  the  St.  Louis 
airport  from  being  moved  to  Illinois. 

Now  that  Taylor's  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, which  clean  bills  for  floor  debate  and 
deddes  whether  amendments  will  be  in 
order,  he's  in  an  evtn  better  position  to  look 
after  colleagiies'  interests. 

"He  tries  very  hard,  more  so  than  other 
members,  to  protect  the  needs  of  Republi- 
can colleagues  who  want  amendments  made 
in  order."  said  Rep.  David  Bonior,  D-Mlch., 
who  serves  with  Taylor  on  Rules.  Those 
who  benefit  from  Taylor's  solicitude  are,  in 
turn,  "in  a  position  to  help  him  on  substan- 
tive legislatiwi."  said  Bonior. 

"Being  on  the  Rules  Committee  has 
opened  a  lot  of  doon  for  me."  Taylor  said. 
Leaden  of  other  committees  must  appear 
before  Rules,  hat  in  hand,  to  get  their  legis- 
lation deared  for  debate  on  the  House  floor. 

"It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  have  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
memben  of  every  committee."  Taylor  said. 
"If  we  have  something  we  need,  legislation 
aff edJng  the  district  I'm  in  a  poaltkm  to  go 
to  them  and  talk  to  them  about  it." 

Rules  Committee  positions  like  Taylor's 
are  gmerally  resoved  by  both  parties  for 
their  most  reliable  members. 

"I  generally  try  to  follow  Instructions 
fnmi  the  (Republican)  Policy  Committee  on 
legislation."  Taylor  said,  though  "there 
have  been  occasions  .  .  .  not  over  two  or 
three"  where  he's  bucked  the  GOP  leader- 
ship. 

"He's  evidently  an  Insider,"  said  Bonior. 
"To  be  on  the  Rules  Committee  you've  got 
to  do  your  politics  with  your  oollesigues." 

In  looking  for  someone  to  fill  the  Rules 
Committee  slot  that  eventually  went  to 
Taylor  in  1980,  House  Republican  Leader 
Bob  Michel  said  he  wanted  a  "flghtin', 
bitln',  partisan  Republican."  Taylor  filled 
the  bill  as  a  strortg  partisan,  but  he's  also 
considered  an  unusually  gmUemanly  adver- 
sary. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  "he's  not  been  our 
best  friend."  said  a  labor  union  lobbyist. 
"However,  he's  very  honest  and  up-front 
and  tries  to  see  it  your  way.  When  I  deed  to 
talk  to  *'<'".  I  can.  and  when  he  makes  a 
commitment,  he  sticks  to  it." 

Says  Webster  "He  is  able  to  talk  to  people  -v 
on  any  leveL  He  can  go  to  St.  Louis  and  sK 
down  and  talk  to  the  captains  of  our  major 
industries,  then  fly  down  to  southwest  Mis- 
souri, put  on  his  coveralls  and  go  out  to  an 
auction  and  call  the  sale"— a  skill  left  ovo- 
from  his  days  as  "Colonel"  Taylor,  auction- 
eer. 

Taylor's  style  might  not  wort  for  every- 
body, but  "he  truly  represents  the  conserva- 
tive southwest  part  of  Missouri"  said 
Young.* 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

orumoiu 
m  THS  HOU8X  or  aiPBmiRATivn 
ThuTtday,  March  7, 19S5 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  CoKoansioiiAL 
Raooao.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Arizo- 
na have  a  right  to  know  where  I  stand 
on  the  Issues  decided  by  this  body,  and 
I  have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  In- 
formation. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  Ust.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Joiimal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  Issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  Invite  them  to  write 
me  for  more  specifics. 

The  votes  are  described  as  follows: 

Kkt 

1.  RoUcftll  Number 

3.  Number  of  the  bill  or  reaoluUon; 

3.  Title  of  tbe  bill  or  resolution: 

4.  A  detcrlptton  of  the  vote; 

5.  The  date  of  the  vote; 

8.  My  vote.  In  the  form  T-yea.  N=-no,  and 
NV-not  votinr. 

7.  The  vote  of  tbe  entire  Arizona  delesa- 
tion  in  the  form  (yes-no-not  votlns): 

8.  An  Indication  of  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  waa  approved  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  vote  total. 

vormoucoao 

81.  H  Rea  443,  hunger  Committee  Funds. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  provide 
$449,350  between  March  1. 1984,  and  Jan.  3, 
1985.  for  inveatications  and  other  expenses 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger. 
Adopted  388-109:  T(3-l-l).  March  39.  1984. 

63.  HR  4841.  Coast  Ouard  Authorisation. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  473)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  of  $2.4  billion  in 
fiscal  1985  and  $3.6  bilUon  In  fiscal  1986  for 
the  Coast  Guard.  Adopted  394-0:  T(  4-0-1). 
March  29. 1984. 

53.  HR  4841.  Coast  Guard  Authorization. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
Uons  of  $3.4  billion  in  fiscal  1986  and  $3.6 
billion  in  fiscal  1986  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
Passed  348-38:  T(3-l-l).  March  39,  1984.  A 
"nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  president's 
position. 

54.  HR  4073.  Agricultural  Programs  Ad- 
justment. Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  to  cut  1984  and  1985  target  prices 
for  wheat  and  freese  1965  target  prices  for 

-  com.  cotton  and  rice  at  1984  levels,  to  pro- 
vide for  1985  acreage  reduction  programs 
for  these  crops  and  to  revise  certain  condl- 
ttons  for  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans.  Adopted  379-11:  NV(4-0-l),  April  3, 
1984.  A  "yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
president's  position. 

55.  HR  4707.  Arizona  WUdetness.  McNul- 
ty,  D-Arlz.,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  designate  approximately  1.2 
million  acre*  of  national  forest  and  Bureau 
of  i^rui  Management  land  in  Arizona  as  fed- 


erally protected  wUderaeas.  Motion  agreed 
to  385-56:  T(S-3-0).  April  8, 1985. 

56.  HR  5036.  Credit  Card  Surcharge  Ban. 
Annuniio,  D-ni..  motion  to  suspend  tbe 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  extend  until  May 
31,  1985,  the  ban  on  merchanU'  adding  a 
surcharge  for  purchases  made  with  credit 
canto.  Motion  agreed  to  355-34:  T(S-l-l). 
April  3, 1984. 

57.  H  Con  Res  380.  First  Budget  Resol- 
tukm.  Fiscal  1985.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H 
Res  476)  providing  for  House  floor  consider- 
ation of  the  ooacurrent  resolutioo  to  set 
budget  targeU  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sept.  so,  1985.  Under  the  rule,  the  budget 
committee's  "pay-as-you-go"  budget  plan 
plus  seven  substitute  budgets  were  made  io 
order.  Adopted  303-89:  T(4-l-0).  April  4, 
1064. 

58.  H  Con  Res  380.  First  Budget  Resol- 
tulon.  Fiscal  1905.  WIrth.  D.-Colo.,  subsU- 
tute  to  provide  spending  and  revenue  levels 
for  fiscal  1985  as  submitted  by  President 
Reagan  on  Feb.  1,  1984.  Rejected  1-401: 
N<0-5-0),  April  4.  1964. 

59.  H  Con  Res  380.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1985.  Dannemeyer,  R.-Calif., 
subsUtute  to  reduce  federal  deficits  $308  bU- 
lion  over  three  years  by  cutting  spending 
$136  billion  and  raising  taxes  $7  billian.  Re- 
jected 51-354:  N(  1-4-0),  April  4. 1985. 

60.  H  Con  Res  380.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
Uon.  Fiscal  1965.  Roemer.  D-La..  substitute 
proposed  by  tbe  Craservatlve  Democratic 
Forum  to  reduce  deficits  $335  billion  over 
three  years  by  cutting  spending  $53  billion 
and  raising  revenues  $70  billion.  Rejected 
59-338:  N(0-5-0).  A|wU  4,  1904. 

61.  H  Con  Res  380.  First  Budget  Res(4u- 
Uon.  Fiscal  1985.  Dixon,  DOUlf.,  substitute 
offered  by  tbe  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
to  reduce  defldU  by  $334  bilUon  over  three 
years  by  cutting  military  spending  by  $303 
billion  and  increasing  taxes  by  $181  billion. 
Domestic  spending  would  increase  $99  bil- 
lion. Rejected  76-333:  N(0-5-0),  April  5, 
1984. 

63.  H  Con  Res  380.  First  Budget  Reaolu- 
Uon. Fiscal  1985.  McHugh.  D-N.T.,  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  to  reduce  deficits  $361  billion  over 
three  years  by  limiting  domestic  spending, 
holding  defense  Increases  to  the  rate  of  In- 
flation and  Increasing  taxes  by  $76.3  billion. 
Rejected  133-384:  T(3-3-0),  April  5, 1984. 

63.  H  Con  Res  380.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1985.  MacKay,  D-Fla.,  subsUtute 
to  impose  a  modified  spending  freew,  pro- 
viding for  inflation  adjustments  only  in  de- 
fense spending  and  most  enUUement  pro- 
grams. Taxes  would  be  Increased  by  $47.2 
billion.  Rejected  108-310:  N(  1-4-0),  April  5, 
1984. 

64.  H  Con  Res  280.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
Uon.  Fiscal  1985.  Latta,  R-Ohlo.  subsUtute 
offered  by  House  Republicans  calling  for 
$206  billion  in  three-year  deficit  reductions 
by  cutting  defense  spending  by  $40.2  billion, 
domestic  spending  by  $26.3  bUUon.  enUtle- 
ments  by  $33.3  billion,  raising  taxes  by  $47.3 
billion  and  finding  other  savings  totaling 
$61.6  billion.  The  plan  would  have  resulted 
In  a  $174.6  billion  fiscal  1985  deficit.  Reject- 
ed 108-311:  N(l-4-0).  April  5,  1984.  A  "yea" 
was  a  vote  supporting  the  president's  posi- 
tion. 

65.  H  Con  Res  380.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, Fiscal  1985.  Adoption  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  reaoluUon  for  flscal  1985  to 
set  targeU  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1986.  as  follows:  budget  authority, 
$1,003.1  billion:  outlays,  $918.3  billion:  reve- 
nues. $743.7  biUion;  and  deficit.  $174J>  bU- 
lion.  The  resolution  also  set  preliminary 
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goals  for  fiscal  198ft-«7.  revised  budget  levels 
for  fiscal  1964  sod  tneluded  reoonefllatloa 
instructions  requiring  House  and  Senate 
committees  to  reootnmend  legislative  sav- 
ingi  to  meet  tbe  budget  targets.  Adopted 
250-168:  T(S-S-O).  April  5. 1964. 

66.  HR  7.  Child  Nutritkm.  Adoptkm  of  the 
rule  (H  Res  478)  providing  for  House  floor 
conslderatkm  of  the  bOI  to  reauttiariae  child 
nutrition  programs  through  IMS,  to  liberal- 
ise elisfbOlty  and  beneftts  in  certain  pro- 
grams, and  make  other  ebaogea.  Adopted 
375-125:  T(2-S-0).  April  10. 1984. 

67.  HR  4900.  Panama  Canal  Authorisa- 
tion. Carney,  R-N.T.,  amendment  to  reduce 
funding  for  tbe  operatian  and  maintenance 
of  the  Panama  Canal  In  fiscal  1985  from 
$448.»48<000  to  $435,853,000.  Rejected  188- 
314:  N(4-l-«)).  April  10. 1984. 

68.  HR  4900.  Panama  Canal  Authorisa- 
tion. Passage  of  tbe  Mil  to  authorize  fiscal 
1985  spending  of  $445,946,000  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Ccmmiasion  for  tbe  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  I^nanui 
CanaL  Passed  307-80:  T  (3-3-0).  April  10, 
1964. 

70.  HR  7.  ChUd  Nutrition.  Erlenbom.  R- 
m.,  amendment  to  strike  authorization  for 
"tiering"  in  the  federal  ctalld-care  food  pro- 
grasL  Under  this  system.  If  certain  percent- 
ages of  children  In  a  borne  diOd-care  pro- 
gram were  poor  enough  to  qualify  for  free 
or  reduced-price  meals,  all  children  In  tbe 
inogram  may  receive  such  meals.  Rejected 
140-362:  N(S-3-0),  April  11. 1984. 

71.  HR  4170.  Tax  Reform  Act.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  raise  $49.3  billion  in  new  taxes 
through  fiscal  1987  by  dosing  a  wide  range 
of  tax  loopholes:  Increasing  taxes  on  dis- 
tlUed  liquor,  cigarettes  and  telephones:  re- 
vamping taxation  of  tbe  life  insurance  in- 
dustrr.  and  making  other  changes.  Passed 
318-97:  NV<fr-4-l).  April  11, 1984. 

73.  HR  5394.  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  Derrick,  D-S.C.,  motion  to  order 
tbe  previous  question  (thus  ending  debate 
and  the  possibility  of  amendment)  of  the 
rule  (H  Res  483)  providing  for  House  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  cut  spending 
during  flscal  1985— in  a  variety  of  federal 
beneflt  programs.  Motion  agreed  to  241-173: 
T(3-3-l),  April  13, 1964. 

73.  HR  5394.  Omnlbiu  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  483) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideraUon  of 
the  bill  to  cut  spending  during  flscal  1985— 
in  a  variety  of  federal  benefit  programs. 
Adopted  317-196:  T(3-3-l).  April  13. 1984. 

74.  HR  5394.  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  Adtvtion  of  the  rule  (H  Res  483) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  cut  spending  during  fiscal  1985— 
in  a  variety  of  federal  benefit  programs. 
Adopted  317-196:  T(3-3-l).  April  13. 1984. 

74.  HR  5394.  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  Moore.  R-La..  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  Include  provi- 
sions twpogjwg  a  one-year  physician  fee 
freeze  for  Medicare  services  and  to  strike 
provisions  in  the  measure  that  increased 
spending.  Motion  rejected  172-342:  N(3-3-l). 
April  13, 1984. 

75.  HR  5394.  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  Paange  of  the  bill  to  reduce  feder- 
al spending  $3.9  billion  during  fiscal  1985-87 
by  reducing  costs  in  Medicare,  welfare  veter- 
ans', and  other  benefit  programs.  Passed 
361-152:  T(2-2-l).  April  13. 1984. 

76.  H  Con  Res  390.  Mining  of  Nicaraguan 
Waters.  Adoption  of  tbe  rule  (H  Res  485) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
tbe  concurrent  resolution  stating  the  sense 
of  Congress   that  no  appropriated   funds 
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sbould  be  used  for  planning,  directing,  exe- 
cuting or  supporting  tbe  mining  of  ports  ol' 
tettttorial  waten  of  mcaragua.  Adopted 
280-188:  T<l-3-3).  Apiri  13. 1984. 

77.  H  Oon  Res  390.  Miniiw  of  Nicaraguan 
Waters.  Hyde.  R-IIL.  moOon  to  recoountt 
the  ooncurrent  resolution  to  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Ooountttee  with  instructkns  to 
substitute  for  it  new  language  stattaig  the 
sense  of  CoogresB  that  no  appropriated 
funds  should  be  used  for  planning,  dlrect- 
tng.  executtaag  or  supporting  tbe  mining  of 
ports  or  territorial  waters  of  Nicaragua  if 
Oangrees  certified  tbat  tbe  Niearagnan  gov- 
erament  had  oeased  Its  support  of  forces 
staaed  at  the  subversion  of  neitfiboring  na- 
tiOM.  Motion  rejected  144-249:  N(2-l-2). 
April  12. 1984. 

78.  H  Con  Res.  390.  Mining  of  Nicaraguan 
Waters.  Adoption  of  tbe  ooncurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no 
appropriated  funds  should  be  used  for  plsn- 
ning.  directing,  executing  or  supporting  tbe 
mlntaig  of  porU  or  territorial  waters  of  Nica- 
ragua. Adopted  381-111:  T(  1-2-2).  April  12. 
1984. 

79.  S  373.  Arctic  Research  and  Critical 
Mf»^i4.i.  Policy.  Passage  of  tbe  bill  to  es- 
tabllsb  an  Arctic  Research  Onmmlsstnn  and 
sn  Intersgency  Arctic  Research  Pidicy  Com- 
mittee to  coordinate  federal  Arctic  research 
and  to  estaldlsb  a  National  Critkal  Materi- 
als OouncQ  to  coordinate  federal  pcdktes  on 
m^m*m^m\m  critical  to  the  national  economy 
and  security.  Passed  253-1:  T(2-0-3).  April 
24. 1984. 

80.  HR  4974.  National  Sdenoe  Foundation 
Authorisation.  Gregg.  R-NA^  amendment 
to  reduce  by  $58J  milUon  certain  flscal  1965 
fundtaig  authorlsatkias  for  the  National  Sd- 
ence  Foundation.  Rejected  175-180:  N(3-l- 
1).  Aprfl  25. 1084. 

81.  HR  4974.  National  Science  Foundation 
Authorlsatton.  Walker.  R-Pa..  amentkoent 
to  reduce  fiscal  1985  funding  for  tbe  Nation- 
al Sdenoe  Foundation  by  8.9  percent  Re- 
jected 170-183:  N(3-l-l).  April  25. 1984. 

82.  HR  4974.  National  Sdenoe  Foundation 
Authorisation.  Passage  of  tbe  bUl  to  author- 
ise $1.58  bilUon  for  the  flscal  1905  activities 
of  the  National  Sdeace  Foundation.  Passed 
353-99:  T(  1-3-1).  April  25, 1984. 

84.  S.  2570.  Bankruptcy  Court  Transition 
Extension.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  490) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
tbe  bai  to  extend  from  April  SO,  1984.  to 
May  26. 1984.  a  period  of  transition  to  a  new 
bankruptcy  court  system  established  under 
a  1978  Uw  (PL  9^-598).  Adopted  295-47: 
T(3-0-3),  April  26. 1984. 

85.  8.  3570.  Bankruptcy  Court  Transition 
Extension.  Sensenbrenner,  R-Wis.,  motion 
to  recommit  the  bUl  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with  Instructions  to  change  tbe  end 
of  a  transition  period  to  a  new  bankruptcy 
court  system  established  under  a  1978  law 
(PL  98-598)  from  May  26, 1984.  to  mkbilgbt 
May  23.  1984.  Motion  rejected  33-304:  N(0- 
3-3).  April  36.  1984. 

88.  8.  3570.  Bankruptcy  Court  Transition 
Y^mn^twx  Passage  of  tbe  bill  to  extend 
from  April  30,  1984.  to  May  26, 1984  a  period 
of  transition  to  a  new  bankruptcy  court 
system  established  under  a  1978  law  (PL  95- 
596)  Paaed:  322-13:  T(3-0-2),  April  26, 1984. 

87.  HR  5172.  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Authorisation.  Adoption  of  tbe  rule  (H. 
Res  481)  providing  for  House  floor  consider- 
ation of  tbe  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  tbe  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
related  agenda  for  fiscal  1984  and  flscal 
1985.  Adopted:  283-47:  Y(2-l-2),  April  26, 
1964 

88.'  HR  5172.  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Authorisation.  Fuqua.  D-Fla..  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Gregg.  R-N.H..  sufastttote  to 
the  Wslker.  R-ft^  smendment  to  cut  the 
Meal  1988  autborisatian  by  approximately 
$2.5  mmion.  Adopted  184-151:  T(  1-2-2). 
April  28. 1984  , 

88.  HR  517X  Natknal  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Authorisation.  Gregg.  R-N.H..  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Walker.  R-Fa..  amendment  to 
cut  the  fiscsl  19i6  suthorisatkm  by  tO  mfl- 
lion.  Adopted  1985-138:  N(2-l-2).  April  26. 
1984. 

90.  HR  517X  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Authorisation.  Gregg.  N-NA.  substi- 
tute to  the  Walker.  R-Pa..  amendment  as 
amended  by  tbe  Fuqua.  D-Fla..  amendment 
to  cut  tbe  flscal  1985  authorisation  by  $2.5 
mlllkm.  Rejected  122-172:  T(l-2-2).  Aprfl 
26.1984. 

91.  HR  5172.  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Autborisstkm.  Rudd.  R-Arlz..  amend- 
ment to  -M—*"***  a  $S004W0  authorlsBtlan 
for  a  study  on  conversion  to  tbe  metric 
system.  Adopted  148-143:  N(2-l-2),  April  26. 
1984. 

92.  HR  5172.  Nation  Bureau  of  Standards 
AotliorlzatkHi.  Fuqua,  D-Fla..  motion  that 
tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  rise  without 
coming  to  a  resolution  on  tbe  bOL  Motion 
agreed  to  159-129:  T(l-2-2),  Aprfl  28. 1984. 

93.  HR  7.  ChOd  Nutrition.  Bartlett  R- 
Texas.  substitute  to  cut  tbe  authorlsatlaos 
In  tbe  bfll  for  child  nutritlan  prograoas  from 
four  to  three  yean,  through  fiscal  1987.  pro- 
vfcUng  a  total  of  $4.6  MUlan  In  budget  au- 
thority for  the  programs.  Rejected  136-270: 
N(3-2-0).  May  1. 1984. 

94.  HR  7.  Chfld  Nutrition.  Passage  of  tbe 
bfll  to  reauthorize  cbOd  nutrition  programs 
through  fiscal  1968.  providing  a  four-year 
total  of  $9  blllloo  In  budget  authnlty  for 
the  programs.  Passed  343-72:  T(2-«-0).  May 
1  1984. 

'95.  HR  5041.  Joint  Researdi  and  Devetop- 
ment  Antitrust  Act  Edwards.  D-Cslif.. 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tbe 
bfll  to  protect  companies,  under  certain  dr- 
cumstanoes.  from  treUe  antitrust  damages 
when  they  engage  In  Joint  researdi  and  de- 
velopment ventures.  Motion  agreed  to  417-0: 
T(5-(MI).  May  1. 1984. 

96.  H  Con  Res  275.  Colomblsn  Drug  Eradi- 
cation. FuoeU.  D-na..  motkm  to  suspend 
tbe  rules  and  adopt  the  concurrent  resolu- 
ticm  to  congratulate  the  government  of  Co- 
lombia on  its  recent  dedskm  to  conduct  ex- 
perimental testing  of  herMddsl  methods  for 
tbe  eradication  of  plants  used  to  produce 
narcotic  drugs.  Motion  agreed  to  41g-0:  T(5- 
0-0),  May  1. 1984. 

97.  H  Con.  Res  261.  Contadora  Group  Ini- 
tiative. Barnes.  D-Md..  motion  to  su^end 
the  rules  and  adopt  concurrent  reaolutian  to 
support  tbe  efforts  of  the  so-called  "ConU- 
dora  group"  of  Oriumbia.  Mexico.  Panama, 
and  Venesuela  to  negotiate  a  peace  agree- 
ment In  Central  America  and  calling  on  tbe 
VJ&.  government  to  support  those  efforts. 
Motion  agreed  to  416-0:  T(5-0-0),  May  1, 
1984. 

98.  HR  5188.  Customs  Service  Authorisa- 
tion. Gibbons,  D-Fla..  motion  to  suspend 
tbe  rules  and  pass  tbe  bill  to  authorise  $6A6 
million  for  the  UJB.  Customs  Service,  $28.4 
million  for  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
CoDunisBion.  snd  $14.3  million  for  tbe 
Office  of  tbe  XJA.  Trade  RepresenUtive  in 
fiscal  1985.  Motion  agreed  to  389-137:  T(3- 
3-0).  May  1. 1984. 

99.  HR  5147.  Tuna  Fishing  Agreemmt 
Breaux,  D-La.,  motion  to  suspend  tbe  rules 
and  pass  tbe  bill  to  implement  tbe  Eastern 
Pacific  Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agreement, 
signed  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  March  15, 
1983.  Motion  agreed  to  416-0:  T(5-O-0),  May 
1,1984. 
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100.  HR  4585.  Biviranmental  Quality  Au- 
ttaorisattaoB.  Breaux.  D-La..  motlan  to  sus- 
pend tbe  rules  and  pms  the  bin  to  autborlae 
$480,000  for  the  Offloe  of  ttirironaaental 
Quality  In  eadi  of  fiscal  years  M8»-g7.  snd 
to  TTtf"*-!'  a  fund  to  flnsnoe  Joint  studies 
snd  projeds  inndving  the  Oouncfl  on  &ivi- 
ronmental  Quality  and  other  entitles. 
Motkn  agreed  to  412-4:  T(4-l-0).  May  1. 
1984.* 


THE  FLEX-TIME  PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 


orvnuanA 

n  TBg  BODSB  OP 


'ATIVgS 


Tltunday.  March  7. 1995 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would 
make  permanent  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to 
administer  the  Alternative  Work. 
Schedules  Program  LAWS]. 

The  AWS  or  "flex-time"  program 
was  authorised  as  an  experimental 
program  in  1978  and  again  in  1082  on 
the  recommendation  of  an  OFM 
report  to  Congress  that  said  in  part 
"more  than  90  percent  of  employees 
and  more  than  85  percent  of  supervi- 
sors were  satisfied  with  and  wtsh  to 
retain  their  AWS  sdiedule." 

Under  the  AWS  Program.  Federal 
employees  are  allowed  to  utillw  work. 
schedules  wfaldi  d^iart  from  the  tradi- 
tional 5-day.  40-hour  workweek.  Flexi- 
ble work  schedules  used  by  Federal 
employees  include  a  variety  of  ar- 
rangonents  in  which  fixed  times  of  ar- 
rival and  dQNLTture  are  replaced  by 
core  working  hours  and  expanded  ar- 
rival and  dqiarture  times,  and  com- 
pressed work  schedules  such  as  the  10- 
hour^^er-day.  4-day  woikweek.  These 
types  of  airangements  are  increasingly 
becoming  more  common  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  AWS  Program  offers  a  number 
of  bmefits  to  both  Federal  employees' 
families  and  to  the  Federal  Govon- 
ment.  This  bill  is  important  to  families 
because  it  gives  Federal  employees 
more  time  to  spend  with  their  children 
and  spaaaes.  Flexible  work  schedules 
allow  the  mother  or  father  to  be  there 
when  the  son  or  daughto'  leaves  for 
school  and  to  be  l^ere  when  the  child 
returns  at  the  end  of  the  day  as  welL 

Vrom  the  alternative  woiic  schedule 
experiment.  OFM  has  noted  greater 
efficency  in  Government  operations, 
reducti<ms  in  total  vehicle  miles  per 
week  and  increased  use  of  mass  transit 
and  car/van  pooling,  reduced  building 
energy  consumption  on  nonworUng 
days  where  ccnnpressed  schedules  were 
used,  and  increased  public  aocessihility 
to  Government  services  at  agraides 
open  Imiger  because  of  flexible  work 
schedules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has  re- 
ceived wide  and  strong  support  from 
both  employers  and  employees  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  The  pro- 
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gram  h«s  clearly  demonstrated  its  abil- 
ity to  increase  Government  efficiency, 
productivity,  and  employee  morale. 
The  current  aiithorlty  for  the  AWS 
Program  expires  on  July  23,  1985,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

HJl.  1525 

A  bill  to  make  pennanent  the  muthority  to 
establish  and  administer  nexible  and  com- 
pressed work  schedules  for  Federal  Oov- 
emment  employees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Repmentative$  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Employees  Flexible 
and  Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act  of 
1982  (96  SUt.  234:  5  U.S.C.  6101  note)  U  re- 
pealed.* 
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POUnCAliLY  MOnVATKD  VOTE 


MISS    MILDRED    THAYER    CELE- 
BRATES  HER  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 


UMI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  lIASSACHOSnTS 
HI  THE  HOVSB  OP  RKPHKSEirrATIVaS 

TJiunday,  March  7, 188S 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
rare  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  celebration  of  a  person's 
100th  birthday.  At  this  time,  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  honoring 
Miss  Mildred  Thayer  of  Northampton. 
MA.  on  the  mark  of  her  100th  birth- 
day, April  6. 1985. 

Miss  Thayer  was  bom  to  Eunice  and 
Herbert  Thayer  on  April  6,  1885.  in 
Chesterfield.  MA.  She  attended 
schools  in  Northampton  and  has  been 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Northampton  all  of  her  life. 

Miss  Thayer  worked  as  a  dedicated 
secretary  for  the  Hamden  Mill  Factory 
in  Northampton  for  50  years.  She  was 
actively  involved  in  several  Northamp- 
ton organizations  such  as  the  South- 
side  Monday  Night  Club,  the  Alturian 
Club,  and  the  Dorcas  Society. 

Miaa  Thayer  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  Rodcrldge  Retirement  Home  at 
Laurel  Park  in  Northampton  since  Oc- 
tober 4,  1982.  She  has  been  an  energet- 
ic participant  in  the  Rockrldge  Auxil- 
iary for  many  years  and  is  a  true  Inspi- 
ration to  all  her  friends  at  Rockrldge 
because  of  her  spirit  and  vitality. 

I  understand  from  the  workers  and 
residents  at  Rockrldge  that  Miss 
Thayer  is  a  lovely  lady  who  handles 
all  of  her  own  finances,  takes  care  of 
herself,  and  is  a  Joy  to  be  around.  She 
eagerly  reads  the  newspapers  every 
morning  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date  on 
all  the  important  issues  of  the  day. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  congratulating  Miss  Thayer  on 
reaching  her  centennial  year.  She  ex- 
emplifies the  true  meaning  of  living 
life  to  its  f uUest.  It  is  both  a  pleasure 
and  an  honor  for  me  to  rise  today  to 
wish  Mildred  Thayer  a  happy  and 
Joyous  birthday.* 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  BBOaa  ISIAND 
ni  THI  HOUSB  OP  RXPaaSKHTATrVSS 

Titeaday,  March  5.  19S5 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  express  my  dismay  at  the  politi- 
cally motivated  vote  that  this  body  is 
considering.  We  face  two  very  impor- 
tant issues  that  are  related  to  one  an- 
other In  only  the  most  tenuous 
manner— the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  starvation  faced  by 
millions  of  Africans.  By  combining 
these  actions  into  a  single  vote,  it  is 
clear  that  the  purpose  is  not  to  help 
either  group,  but  rather  to  cauae  polit- 
ical embarrassment  to  the  Republican 
administration. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
farm  credit  bill,  not  because  I  am 
hardened  to  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  but  because  I  feel  that  a 
greater  effort  should  be  made  to  place 
responsibility  for  credit  decisions  in 
the  hands  of  lending  institutions.  For 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  assume  90 
percent  of  the  risk  on  a  loan  program 
is  an  irresponsible  gaidble  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  aid  to  Afri- 
can countries,  and  my  vote  last  week 
reflects  that  support.  However,  I 
refuse  to  be  used  by  the  majority 
party  in  this  attempt  to  pit  a  budget- 
busting  farm  bill  against  those  In  need 
in  Africa.  I  am  confident  that  no 
matter  what  action  is  taken  on  the 
farm  credit  bill.  Congress  will  again  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  African  aid. 
These  bills  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately and  on  their  individual  merits. 
To  do  otherwise  is  a  disservice  both  to 
the  struggling  American  farmer  and  to 
the  starving  African  villager.* 


REVITALIZING       THE       MERGER 
LAW  TO  EMPHASIZE  COMPETI- 

noN 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
m  THE  HODSK  OP  RKPRSSXirTATTVKS 

Thunday,  March  7. 1985 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  ad- 
drrasing  what  may  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  continued  economic 
productivity  of  this  Nation— the  con- 
tinuing abuses  resulting  from  unre- 
strained takeover  activity  among  some 
of  our  largest  corporations. 

The  spectacle  of  financial  specula- 
tors and  Fortune  SCO  companies  en- 
gaging in  corporate  war  games  may  be 
diverting  to  business  page  writers  and 
lucrative  to  manipulators  and  arbitra- 
geurs. But  for  the  substantial  majority 
of  affected  management,  shareholdres, 
employees,    pension   fund   recipients. 
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and  local  communities,  and  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  these  takeover 
fights  bring  with  them  the  spectre  of 
waste  and  economic  destabiUsatlon. 

Corporate  raids  have  caused  fear 
and  an  almost  obsesaive  preoccupation 
with  takeovers  across  the  country's 
boardrooms.  Fear  of  a  takeover  is  now 
even  changing  basic  corporate  operat- 
ing procedure  and  strategy.  Managers, 
more  concerned  than  ever  with  short- 
term  earnings,  are.  in  increasing  num- 
bers, sacrificing  growth  plans  that 
might  temporarily  affect  the  price  of 
their  stock.  They  are  restructuring 
themselves— and  even  going  private— 
to  prevent  raiders  from  doing  it  for 
them.  To  say  that  such  preoccupation 
with  takeover  strategy  is  counter  to 
the  traditional  American  commitment 
to  steady  and  sure  economic  growth 
and  planning  is  an  understatement.  Fi- 
nancial numipulation  is  threatening  to 
replace  competition  as  the  engine  that 
drives  our  free  enterprise  sjrstem. 

Since  1981.  some  45  mergers  worth 
over  $1  billion  each  have  taken  place. 
In  the  prior  12  years,  there  were  only 
a  doEen  such  billion-dollar  acQUlsl- 
tions.  I  realize  that  there  is  a  belief  in 
this  administration  that  the  size  of 
our  corporations  doesn't  really  matter. 
Before  his  departure  In  1983,  Mr. 
Baxter  even  stated  that  he  was  un- 
troubled by  the  prospect  of  all  corpo- 
rate assets  in  the  world  being  con- 
trolled by  100  companies  provided  that 
each  company  had  only  1  percent  of 
each  line  of  commerce.  I  am  not  so 
sanguine  about  such  a  scenario,  par- 
ticularly since  we  already  live  in  an 
economic  environment  where  nearly 
half  of  the  U.S.  manufacturing  assets 
are  held  by  only  100  companies. 

Up  to  a  point,  size  may  indeed  bring 
efficiencies  which  enhance  competi- 
tion. But  big  corporations,  like  big 
Government,  carry  with  them  substan- 
tial costs.  As  size  increases,  the 
number  of  decision-making  centers 
may  be  reduced,  additional  layers  of 
Intra-corporate  bureaucracy  may  be 
imposed,  and  experimentation  and  in- 
novation may  be  impeded.  The  results 
of  the  kinds  of  mergers  we  are  witness- 
ing today  may  principally  be  the  diver- 
sion of  scarce  capital  from  productive 
to  unproductive  uses,  and  the  distrac- 
tion of  a  manager's  abilities  from  com- 
petitive to  noncompetitive  activities. 
By  focussing  attention  on  growth  by 
acquisition  rather  than  on  growth  by 
internal  capital  Investment  and  expan- 
sion, many  companies  have  actually 
reduced  rather  than  enhanced  their 
own  efficiency. 

Certainly  some  of  these  takeover  ex- 
cesses might  be  corrected  through 
changes  in  the  Tax  Code  and  securi- 
ties laws.  But  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Congress  are  still  faced  with 
the  problem  of  a  significantly  changed 
enforcement  climate  that  has  worked 
to  severely  imdermlne  the  antitrust 
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laws  as  an  effective  deterrent.  Under 
the  Reagan  Administration,  large  hori- 
zontal mergers  have  rarely  been 
blocked  by  the  enforcement  agencies. 
And  vertical  and  conglomerate  combi- 
nations have  been  subject  to  no  appre- 
ciable antitrust  restraint  whatsoever. 

The  low  estate  Into  which  merger 
enf  orc«nent  has  fallen  is  all  the  more 
distressing  because  it  is  completely 
contrary  to  what  Congress  had  intend- 
ed during  its  extensive  deliberations 
on  the  subject.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  proposes  to  revitalize  anti- 
trust enforcement  in  the  merger  area 
by  reaffirming  those  values  originally 
embodied  in  section  7  of  the  Clasrton 
Act.  that  section  which  forbids  acquisi- 
tions that  may  "substantially  lessen 
competition,  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly." These  values  and  policies  are 
well  documented  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Celler-Kefauver  amend- 
ment to  section  7  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terpretive decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  1950 
Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act,  it  was  the  culmination  of 
continuing  efforts  over  a  number  of 
years  to  secure  revision  of  a  section  of 
the  antitrust  laws  considered  to  be  in- 
effective in  its  then  existing  form.  The 
legidaUve  history  makes  clear  that 
Congress  sought  three  major  objec- 
tives by  amending  section  7,  and  all 
these  goals  reflected  a  long-run  view 
of  merger  policy. 

First,  Congress  sought  to  encourage 
the  efficient  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  preventing  mergers  that  might 
cartellze  or  inhibit  free  oonyietltion. 
Second.  Congress  sought  to  avoid  un- 
desirable social  and  economic  losses 
from  mergers,  including  centralization 
of  economic  and  political  powo*.  depri- 
vation to  smaU  business  of  a  fair  aiid 
equal  opportiuilty  to  compete,  and 
undue  loss  of  regional  centers  of  busi- 
ness autonomy.  Third,  in  extending 
the  scope  of  merger  enforcement.  Con- 
gress acted  not  only  to  uphold  these 
particular  social  values,  but  also  to 
iwaiwtjtn  public  support  for  the  free 
market  syst^n. 

In  the  view  of  Congress,  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  imlnhlblted  mergers  and 
undue  economic  concentration  was  the 
centralization  of  governmental  power 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  workings  of  the  market  by  both 
the  economic  participants  and  the 
public  at  large.  Congress  made  clear 
that  while  the  specified  social  values 
were  not.  by  themselves,  enough  to 
completely  displace  mergers  that 
would  clearly  produce  economic  effi- 
ciencies, they  were  certainly  part  of 
the  equation  to  be  measured  by  a  re- 
viewing court. 

For  a  time,  the  new  section  7  exerted 
a  forceful  presence,  serving  to  check 
many  large  corporate  combinations.  It 
allowed  Government  agencies  to  exer- 
cise considerable  leverage  and  generat- 
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ed  vital  case  law  permitting  the  Gov- 
ernment to  launch  a  strong  litigation 
effort,  particularly  in  a  hostile  takeov- 
er setting. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Burger  court,  the  ability  of  the  en- 
forcement agencies  to  prevent  larger 
mergers  began  to  diminish.  And  when 
President  Reagan  ^jpointed  William 
Baxter  to  head  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Antitrust  Division  and  James 
Miller  to  head  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  role  of  section  7  was  fur- 
ther reduced.  Believing  that  the  only 
possible  detriment  from  a  merger  is 
the  risk  of  horizontal  maricet  foreclo- 
sure, this  administration  has  directed 
merger  enforcement  almost  to  that 
evil  alone.  Moreover,  the  enforcement 
agencies  have  gone  further  by  permit- 
ting firms  considered  to  actually  pose 
a  horizontal  threat  to  proceed  If  the 
participants  would  slnu>ly  consent  to  a 
divestiture  of  some  portion  of  their 
competing  assets.  The  DOJ  and  the 
FTC  have  been  transformed  from  anti- 
trust enforcement  agencies  to  regula- 
tory facilities,  or  less  euphemistically, 
to  merger  brokers. 

Defenders  of  the  present  enforce- 
ment scheme,  the  so-called  Chicago 
School  devotees,  have  a  constricted 
view  of  antitrust  policy— that  competi- 
tion means  only  economic  efficiency. 
However,  as  devel(n>ed  by  Congress 
and  antitrust  Jurisprudmce,  the  term 
"competition"  has  come  to  character- 
ize a  complex  bundle  of  properties^  in- 
cluding both  the  actuality  and  potenti- 
ality of  market  rivalry.  There  is  nttle 
doubt  that  when  these  multiple  ef- 
fects are  taken  in  the  aggregate,  eco- 
nomic efficiency  retains  a  critical 
place,  but  not  an  exclusive  one.  The 
biU  I  am  introducing  today  should 
clarify  the  relationship  between  the 
very  central  value  of  efficiency  and 
other  congressional  concerns  and  by  so 
doing,  remove  the  unfortunate  ImpU- 
cation  that  somehow  merger  law  revi- 
tallzation  is  «"<t"fa^i  to  the  economic 
health  and  productivity  of  the  Nation. 

Simply  put,  my  bill  seelcs  to  require 
the  enforcement  acendes  and  the 
courts  to  take  into  consideration  cer- 
tain factors  when  determining  wheth- 
er a  proposed  merger  would  lessen 
competition.  These  factors  Include 
concern  with  the  preservation  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  customer-supplier 
relationships  in  any  product  or  service 
in  the  aftermath  of  a  merger,  equality 
of  competitive  opportunity  and  the 
concomitant  avoidance  of  monopoly 
profits  earned  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer;  retention  of  multiple  cen- 
ters of  decisionmaking  and  diffusion 
of  economic  power;  and  the  avoidance 
of  practices  which  waste  a  company's 
assets  or  divert  management's  atten- 
tion from  productive  business  oper- 
ations and  invariably  lead  to  dimin- 
ished economic  efficiency  and  higher 
prices  for  consumers. 
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The  recent  settlement  betweoi  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co.  and  corporate  raid- 
ers Carl  C.  Icahn  and  T.  Boone  Pick- 
ens is  only  the  latest,  but  certainly  a 
most  egregious,  example  of  the  need 
far  this  kind  of  legislation.  Because 
they  were  unimpeded  In  their  ability 
to  acquire  sufficient  stock  to  contat>l 
and  even  liquidate  Phillips,  they 
forced  the  management  to  borrow  $4.5 
billion,  plan  the  disposal  of  $2  billion 
worth  of  corporate  assets,  and  end  up 
with  an  80-20  debt-equity  ratio.  Clear- 
ly. PhiUtois  will  now  have  to  focus  all 
its  efforts  in  the  next  10  to  15  years  on 
merely  surviving  and  paying  off  this 
debt— a  debt  incurred  not  for  corpo- 
rate growth  but  solely  to  enable  the 
quick  enrichment  of  two  corporate 
raiders.  Obviously  Phillips'  ability  to 
provide  agi^wssive  ocnnpetition  has 
been  materially  weakened  for  years  to 
oome. 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  bill's 
specified  factors  that  in  restoring  the 
original  congressional  Intent  to  section 
7,  we  have  not  in  the  least  set  our  face 
against  economic  ef fldeney;  for  as  rec- 
ognized by  Congress,  the  political  and 
social  values  are  largely  congruent 
with  the  efficiency  value  in  the  sense 
of  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  consumer.  Where  there  is  a  diver- 
gence between  the  efficiency  consider* 
ation  and  other  factors,  courts,  in  as- 
signing relative  weight  to  the  applica- 
ble considerations,  will  develop  more 
refined  presumptive  rules  for  general 
categories  of  merger  cases.  In  actual- 
ity, this  reaffirmation  of  section  7  will 
essentially  become  a  codification  of 
the  previous  scheme  of  antitrust  en- 
forcement with  the  benefit  of  the 
learning  in  the  intervening  years  con- 
cerning conv>etitive  markets  and  the 
efficiency  of  mergers. 

By  making  explicit  the  concerns  that 
Congress  had  originally  sought  to 
embody  in  section  7.  Congress  can  re- 
vitalize that  crucial  part  of  the  anti- 
trust statutes,  and  in  the  proeess,  redi- 
rect merger  enforcement  policy.  The 
need  for  this  effort  is  critiaO:  for  what 
we  are  witnessing  today  may  be  no  leas 
than  the  most  fundamental  showdown 
on  the  nature  of  the  American  capital- 
ist system  and  spirit  for  free  mter- 
prfse  since  the  1930's.« 


A  LEGEND  IN  HIS  OWN  TIME: 
EDMUND  FARHAT 


HON.  GUY.VANDER  JAGT 

OPiaCHIGAII 
IM  THC  HOUSE  OP  REFBESCRTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  I^^eaker. 
like  many  Members  of  Congress.  I 
have  from  time  to  time  utilized  this 
means  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
our  congressional  membership  unique 
and  unusual  stories  or  developments 
involving    individuals,    organizations. 
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ceremonies  or.  as  one  might  say,  real 
happenings. 

It  Is  with  very  special  interest  and 
penonal  feeling,  and  yes.  distinct 
pleasure  and  honor,  to  present  a  won- 
derful feature  story  on  Ed  Farhat. 
The  story,  which  appeared  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 10  edition  of  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  Muskegon.  MI,  requires  no 
great  elaboration.  Dave  Alexander,  the 
Chronicle  writer,  wove  a  sparkling 
story  on  Ed  Farhat,  my  dear  friend, 
and  yes.  my  mentor.  Ed  Farhat,  as  a 
teacher,  a  coach,  school  superintend- 
ent and  now  president  of  a  multicllent 
lobbjrlng  firm  in  Michigan,  is  truly  a 
legend  in  his  own  time. 

I  truly  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  aU 
Members  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  know  and  work  with  Ed  Farhat.  It 
would  be  a  lasting  experience,  but 
more  importantly,  a  beneficial  one. 

The  newspaper  story,  "Ed  Farhat: 
The  Man  Behind  the  Legend,"  follows: 

Sd  VuauT.  Thk  Mam  Bkhxhd  the  LioBifD 
(By  Dave  Alexander) 

Muakegon,  meet  lobbyist  Edmund  Farhat 

You've  known  him  sa  a  teacher,  football 
coach  and  admlnlatnitor  at  Muakecon 
Catholic  Central.  Tou  also  may  know  htm 
as  a  neighbor,  family  man  and  community 
servant.  But  In  general,  you  know  little 
about  him  since  he  left  MCC  in  1M9. 

In  the  past  IS  years,  he  has  become  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  powerful  figures  in 
state  govemment,  representing  the  likes  of 
Oeneral  Motors.  Mlchlsan  doctors  and  Dow 
Chemical. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  remained  a  Muskegon 
resident,  keeping  quietly  In  touch  with  local 
politics  and  working  on  local  projects. 
Farhat  has  used  his  enormous  wealth  of 
contacts,  knowledge  of  state  government 
and  political  savvy  to  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  behind-the-scenes  personal- 
ities In  Muskegon. 

"I'm  aware  of  Ed  Farhat  and  what  he 
does,"  former  Republican  Muskegon  County 
Board  Chairman  John  Halmond  said  of  Far- 
hat's  work  In  the  community.  "He  is  an  In- 
fluential person  but  he  Is  of  the  other  politi- 
cal persuasion." 

Fuiiat's  out-of-slght  style— which  has 
brought  him  respect  and  influence  in  Lan- 
sing—cuts like  a  double-edged  sword  In  Mus- 
kegon. 

Locally,  he  is  revered,  admired  and  even 
feared  by  Democrats,  while  some  Republi- 
cans tend  to  resent  his  behlnd-the  aeenes 
maneuvering.  Few,  however,  wUl  dispute  his 
abilities. 

"I  shun  publicity  ...  It  Is  a  personal  tialt 
with  me."  Farhat  said  In  a  rare  media  Inter- 
view with  The  Chronicle.  "I'm  a  very  pri- 
vate person  to  deal  with." 

By  not  courting  the  public  spotlight, 
Farhat  lias  become  a  much  more  effective 
and  influential  power  broker— both  in  Um- 
slng  and  Muskegon— frtands  say. 

"Power  can  be  seen  a  lot  with  the  use  of 
mirrors  In  politics.  He  doesn't  go  public  and 
I  think  that  makes  him  more  effective,"  said 
attorney  Anthony  Dereslnskl,  whose  friend- 
ship with  Farhat  stretches  back  to  tiis  days 
as  a  student  at  Muskegon  Catholic.  Farhat 
helped  Derotnski  get  elected  to  the  state 
Senate  In  1974. 

One  local  Democratic  Insider  called  the 
ao-year-old  lobbyist  with  Public  Affairs  As- 
sociates In  Lansing  k  "political  godfather" 
In  Muskegon.  Farhat  discounts  his  Influence 
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and  power  locally.  "It  Is  a  perception  that  I 
never  created  nor  do  I  want,"  he  said  of  the 
power  broker  taaage.  "I  have  not  been  that 
involved.  I  get  blamed  for  a  lot  of  stuff.  It  Is 
more  pereepUon  than  reality." 

When  you  speak  of  the  Capital  City  power 
structure,  you  speak  of  Ed  Fsrhat 

Nothlnc  flluatrates  Mrhat's  abilities  more 
than  his  work  on  defeating  Proposal  C— 
Voter's  Choice— In  the  November  election. 
Farhat's  eipertlae  as  an  election  strategist 
landed  htan  the  Job  of  overseeing  the  Pro- 
mote Michigan  campaign. 

"He  did  a  marvelous  Job  on  C,  Just  marvel- 
ous," Gov.  James  Blanchard  said  of  Farhat. 
"He  was  the  key  player.  He  conceived  of  the 
committee,  cteated  it,  organised  It,  coordi- 
nated tt  and  staffed  It  In  the  broadest  possi- 
ble terms  statewide. 

"I  cant  say  enough  about  him."  Blan- 
chard said  of  the  man  who  assisted  him  In 
his  first  "^ '«r*«g"  for  Congress  In  the  1970s. 

Blandiard'B  reaction  to  questions  about 
Farhat  are  repeated  by  Democratic  leaders 
throughout  the  state. 

"He  is  OBie  of  the  best  persons  around  lAn- 
slng,"  Houae  ftieaker  Oary  Owen  said. 
"Eddie  has  as  much  credibility  with  me  aa 
anyone  In  Lansing." 

However,  the  pralae  Is  a  little  more  re- 
aerved  from  Republican  leaders. 

"I  don't  agree  with  all  of  his  clienta'  view- 
polnta  oo  the  issues,  but  he  repreaenta  them 
to  the  fulleat,"  aald  Senate  MaJwity  Leader 
John  Entfer,  R-Mount  Pleaaant  "Hla  ap- 
proach Is  one  appreciated  by  a  lot  of  legisla- 
tors. Shrewd  Is  a  word  to  deacrlbe  him." 

Others  say  Farhat  haa  a  very  "human" 
side  that  few  see  In  the  dally  happenings  of 
lAnslng.  But  those  who  work  with  Farhat, 
— p«i»««i'y  those  at  the  Michigan  Catholic 
Conference,  have  seen  another  side. 

Along  with  Farhat.  several  lianaing  lobby- 
ists received  their  start  at  the  Catholic  Con- 
ference. One  Is  the  current  executive  direc- 
tor. Sister  Monica  Kostlelney. 

"Ed  nvhat  also  Is  a  very  compassionate 
man."  Sister  Monica  said.  "And.  I  think 
sometimes,  unless  a  person  really  knows 
him  very  wtH,  that  Is  forgotten. 

"He  can  walk  from  a  heavy  negotiatlcms 
about  a  serious  state  Issue  and  go  a  block  to 
watch  a  group  of  high  school  boys  practice 
football.  The  beauty  Is  he  gets  as  much  en- 
joyment from  both,"  she  added. 

Farhat's  Involvement  and  Influence  in 
community  affairs  in  Muskegon  began  as  a 
showcase  for  a  school  system  and  not  a 
stage  on  wlileh  to  build  personal  power,  he 
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It  has  led  to  a  personal  involvement  with 
many  key  issues  and  projects  in  recent 
years.  "Ed  Farhat  has  been  working  on 
behalf  of  good  Muskegon  projects  for  years 
without  pay.  I  consider  him  a  great  resource 
for  the  community,"  said  his  friend.  New 
Muskegon  Prealdent  and  Chronicle  Edltor- 
Publlataer  George  E.  Arwady. 

The  list  of  projects  includes  the  downtown 
hotel,  government  consolidation.  Harbour 
Towne  and  a  cross-lake  ferry  service. 

"A  lot  of  people  don't  understand  his 
role,"  Muskegon  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Chairman  Robert  Morln  said.  "I'm 
sun  he  Is  heavily  Involved  in  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  and  that  bothers  some  Republi- 
cans." 

Farhat— adept  at  building  coalitions  to 
assist  projects— can  "open  the  doors  of  oom- 
muidcatlon"  with  the  governor's  office,  key 
legislators  and  bureaucrats.  He  gets  a  lot 
done  on  the  telephone,  colleagues  say. 

His  civic  involvement  began  at  Musk^on 
Catholic  Central. 


"MCC  had  to  be  a  part  of  the 
community  ...  It  had  to  be  a  community- 
based  achool,"  he  aald.  "For  me  aa  admlnia- 
trator  to  help  aell  the  achool  In  the  commu- 
nity, (I)  had  to  get  Into  community  life." 

For  Farhat,  that  meant  participating  In 
many  community  organtsatlona  and  aervloe 
projects  such  aa  building  the  Norton  Shores 
Branch  Library.  He  said  he  averaged  one 
day  a  week  on  community  projects  while 
heading  MCC. 

Public  aupport  for  parochial  acboola  and 
the  abortion  laaue  pushed  Farhat  Into  elec- 
toral politics.  He  and  former  West  Michigan 
Chrlatlan  High  School  Principal  and  now 
Muakegon  Mayor  Elmer  Waloott  Joined 
forcea  In  1960  to  form  a  "Chrlatlan  coali- 
tion" for  Republican  Ouy  Vander  Jagt'a 
first  congreaaiwial  race. 

Farhat  followed  up  that  effort  by  support- 
ing Democrats  Dereslnskl.  Oerrit  "Barney" 
Haaper  and  friend  and  ebunty  commlaaloner 
John  CampbelL  He  alao  haa  helped  Republi- 
cana  Sen.  Phil  Arthurhults  and  Rep.  Edgar 
Oeerllngs. 

"I'm  the  most  Independent  person  you 
ever  saw.  The  issue  or  person  rises  above 
partisan  politics  for  me,"  Farhat  said, 
adding  he  belongs  to  neither  political  party. 

Known  aa  a  premier  election  strategist, 
hla  advice  and  aupport  are  aggreaalvely 
sought. 

"Anyone  considering  running  for  public 
office  at  the  state  level  wUl  contact  Ed 
Farhat  first."  Oeerllngs  said.  "(Likewise.) 
any  problem  with  the  state  and  he  Is  the 
first  one  people  In  Muskegon  go  to." 

Halmond,  the  former  county  board  chair- 
man and  high  school  government  teacher, 
has  a  general  philosop^  about  people  who 
refuse  to  put  their  name  on  the  ballot. 

"I  have  ambivalent  feeUngs  about  people 
who  lurk  In  the  background,"  Halmond  said. 
"Some  of  them  are  there  for  the  purest  and 
clearest  motives.  There  are  other  people 
who  hide  and  never  appear  up  front  but 
want  to  run  the  show." 

Farhat  said  Halmond  makes  a  good  point, 
but  that  nsthlng  "In  a  100  years"  could  get 
him  Into  government  or  elected  office. 

"It  Is  a  legitimate  challenge,"  he  said  of 
Halmond's  philosophy.  "But  those  who  say 
that  really  don't  understand  my  involve- 
ment. Many  Issues  are  brought  to  me  and  I 
respond." 

One  political  Insider,  who  did  not  want  to 
be  nimed,  said  Farhat  Influences  the  Mus- 
kegon political  scene  as  a  hobby.  The  source 
said  Arhat  enjoys  political  power.  But  Hal- 
mond would  disagree. 

"Generally,  my  overall  feeling  is  that  he 
has  the  general  welfare  of  the  community 
at  heart."  Halmond  said  of  Farhat.  "I  re- 
spect the  man,  what  I  know  of  him." 

Other  than  running  for  office,  Farhat  was 
asked  by  former  Oov.  William  MUliken  to 
head  the  state  Labor  Department.  Likewise, 
Oov.  James  J.  Blanchard  has  offered  him 
state  posts,  Farhat  said. 

"I  never  desired  to  hold  office."  he  said. 
"For  me.  it's  hard  to  follow  the  swell  of 
people.  I  like  government,  but  I'm  too  Inde- 
pendent to  be  a  part  of  it." 

From  the  ghettos  of  Lanalng  to  the  halla 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Ed  Farhat  atory  is  pure 
Americana. 

"I  came  out  of  a  family  that  lived  In  the 
Lansing  ghettos,"  said  Farhat,  a  second-gen- 
eration Lebanese  American.  "The  thing  was 
to  get  a  white  collar  and  a  tie." 

He  served  in  the  Army  in  World  War  n 
before  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
bualneaa  and  physical  education  at  Ferria 
State  College  In  1040.  A  nine-letter  winner 


In  high  achool,  Farhat  played  baskethall 
and  footbaU  In  college. 

Farhat  began  teaching  and  coaching  after 
college.  After  working  at  several  Michigan 
public  achoola,  he  came  to  Muakegon  Catho- 
lic In  1954  aa  bead  football  ooaeh.  He  left 
firat  for  a  coaching  position  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Colorado  and  then  went  on  to  the  Ath- 
letic Department  at  Aquinas  College.  But  he 
returned  to  MCC  In  the  1960b  aa  auperin- 
tendent.  He  received  hla  maater'a  degree 
from  Michigan  State  in  bualneaa. 

Attempting  to  get  the  atate  to  aaslst  pro- 
vise  achoola,  Farhat  became  Interested  In 
polltica,  In  1970,  he  went  to  lanalng  to  run 
an  unaucoesaful  statewide  ballot  laaue  on 
private  school  aid. 

He  eventually  went  to  work  for  the  Michi- 
gan Catholic  Conference  aa  the  director  of 
public  policy.  Because  his  famOy— wife  Vir- 
ginia and  four  children— was  comfortable 
and  aettled  In  Muakegon,  he  commuted. 

After  losing  anotho-  atatewide  ballot  pro- 
posal In  I97S  on  the  voucher  system,  he  was 
hired  by  Public  Affairs  Aaaodates,  a  mulU- 
Interest  lobbying  firm. 

"Up  to  this  time  I  hadn't  worked  for  that 
much  money,  but  I  thought  I  should  put  my 
kids  through  college.  I  make  no  bones  about 
going  out  and  making  money,"  Farhat  said, 
adding  hta  position  at  PAA  pays  $118,000. 

Farhat  watchers  view  his  weekend  com- 
mutea  between  Tanalng  and  Muakegon  with 
mixed  reactkma. 

"I  marvel  at  the  energy  Ed  haa  to  go  back 
to  Muakegon  every  weekend  to  have  coffee 
on  Sunday  morning,"  aald  Senate  Majority 
Leader.  John  Engler,  R-Mount  Pleaaant. 

The  "Thrifty  Acre  gang'a"  reputation  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  far  beycmd  Muakegon. 

If  anything  brings  skepticism  about  Far- 
hat's Involvement  In  Mui^egon  politics,  it  Is 
the  Simday  noon  coffee  hours  at  MeUer 
Thrifty  Acres  and  Saturday  morning  ses- 
sions at  the  Cherokee  Restaurant  that  at- 
tract Influential  leaden  from  many  local 
sectors.  Fkrhat  Is  an  origiml  members  of 
the  group  that  began  at  the  old  Coscarelli's 
in  1957. 

"Some  things  have  come  up  at  the  county 
board  that  I  know  must  have  come  out  of 
those  meetings.  Tou  guess  that,  but  you 
dont  really  know  It  to  be  true,  since  Tve 
never  been  up  there,"  Halmond  said. 

One  issue— government  consolidation— 
seems  to  have  received  new  life  ftom  the 
MeUer's  group.  Farhat  was  a  leader  in  the 
consolidation  attempts  of  the  1960s  and  has 
pushed  the  laaue  ever  ainoe. 

Arwady,  encouraged  by  Farhat,  made  the 
most  recent  puah  for  oonaolidatlon  through 
a  week-long  newspaper  series  (m  the  Issue 
last  summer.  A  member  of  the  MeUer's 
coffee  group,  Arwady  used  a  frong-page  edi- 
torial calling  for  an  advisory  vote  on  conaoll- 
datloiL 

Two  days  later,  another  MeUer'a  group 
monber— county  Commlaaloner  Campbell— 
suceaafully  pushed  the  county  board  to 
place  the  issue  on  the  ballot. 

"We  are  not  getting  anything  done  at 
these  gatherings.  It  Is  Just  an  information 
session.  It  is  for  recreation,"  Farliat  said  of 
the  discussions  that  range  from  politics  to 
sports  to  outright  gossip.  The  group  In- 
cludes liberal  Democrats  and  conservative 
Republicans. 

Those  who  attend  the  MeUer'a  meetings- 
like  Arwady  and  Dereslnskl— aald  that  no 
dedslona  are  made  on  public  policy.  Howev- 
er, they  aaid  the  gatheringa  give  people  a 
chance  to  trade  Information  and  possibly  aet 
up  further  meetings. 

Again,  because  of  the  private  nature  of 
the  group,  public  perception  of  deal  cutting 
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tiehtnd  closed  doors  far  outstrips  reality, 
members  said. 

The  question  squarely  comes  down  to  the 
motives  of  those  who  "lurk  In  the  back- 
ground." In  the  case  of  Ed  lartiat,  few  wlU 
question  his  motives. 

"Be  doesnt  sbuse  the  system;  he  uses  it," 
Morin  aaid  of  Fartiat'a  work  on  bduOf  of 
Muskegon.  "He  baa  a  love  for  hla  wanmiml- 
ty .  .  .  It'a  an  emotional  invotaraount." 

Arthurhults,  who  aeea  Farbat  work  in 
both  Lsnsing  snd  Muskegon,  aald  hla  mo- 
Uvea  are  almple:  "He'a  a  good  cttlaen  snd 
wants  to  help  his  community.  He  get  roped 
Into  a  lot  of  the  Muskegon  stuff  because  be 
csn  deliver  In  Lanalng."* 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY 
CABOT  LODGE.  JR. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  C0N1E 

<V  IfASSaCHUSBITB 
m  THB  HOUSE  or  SBPHSSKNTATIVCS 

Thundav,  March  7, 19S5 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  February,  our  country  lost  one 
of  her  great  statesmen  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  one  of 
her  kindliest  patrician  politicians.  The 
death  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  at  the 
age  of  82  at  his  home  in  Beverly 
marked  the  end  of  a  great  chapter  in 
the  history  of  our  State  and  her  abili- 
ty to  send  to  national  service  men  and 
women  of  compassion  and  stature. 

One  could  not  read  an  obituary  or 
editorial  on  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  with- 
out reading  the  words  "statesnian." 
"integrity,"  "honor,"  or  "courage."  His 
and  his  family's  long  tradltkm  of 
greatness  will  overwhelm  students  of 
history  for  generations  to  come,  and 
wlU  only  in^ire  present  public  serv- 
ants to  strive  for  the  qualities  they  dis- 
played by  example. 

I  would  like  to  include  obituary  edi- 
torials from  the  Boston  Globe  and  the 
Washington  Post  for  my  colleagues  for 
insertion  in  the  Rscord. 

{From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  1. 1986] 
HaifBT  Cabot  LooGB 

"Patrldan"  was  the  word  that  writers 
always  attached  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and 
to  some  extent  It  was  the  right  one.  His 
rooU  in  America  went  back  to  the  May- 
flower, his  ancestors  had  an  tanpressive 
record  of  public  service  (six  were  UJS.  sena- 
tors), and  there  was  family  wealth  to  secure 
his  standing. 

But  America  does  not  guarantee  Its  patri- 
cians the  choicest  public  offloes:  they  have 
to  contend  for  them.  Mr.  Lodge,  who  died 
Wednoday  at  the  age  of  82.  may  be  remem- 
bered more  for  some  famous  defeats  with 
which  he  was  aaaodated— In  bis  own  cam- 
paigna.  In  Republican  Party  polltica,  in  ^^et- 
nam— than  for  his  victories,  which  woe  also 
considerable.  The  fact  that  he  wffl  stiD  l>e 
remembered  with  fondness  and  respect  for 
his  conduct  In  good  times  and  bad  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  courage,  honor  snd  good  sense. 

Mr.  Lodge  had  a  lot  going  for  bim  In  tbe 
career  of  politics  he  chose  to  pursue.  He  was 
handsome,  well-mx>ken  and  capable  of  a  wit 
that  could  be  self -disparaging  at  times.  He 
waa  three  times  elected  to  the  Senate  ban 
Massachusetts,  starting  in  1936,  with  time 
out  for  distinguished  Army  service.  In  1952 


he  did  yeoman  work  for  Dwigbt  D. 
bower's  campaign  but  pertiaps  not  enough 
for  his  own.  and  was  narrowly  defeated  hr  a 
young  John  F.  Kennedy. 

For  the  next  few  years,  Mr.  Lodge,  al- 
though out  of  the  Senate,  was  probably 
more  in  the  pul>llc  eye  than  at  any  time  In 
his  life  before  or  after.  President  Eisenhow- 
er chose  him  ss  ambaaaador  to  tbe  United 
Natlona  and  rdled  heavily  on  him  for  p«dlU- 
cal  and  foreign  policy  advice.  In  that  time  of 
high  Cold  War  emotiona  Americana  watched 
televised  UJf.  aeaaloni  with  awe  and  sus- 
pense, snd  Mr.  Lodge  appeared  as  a  forceful 
adversary  of  the  Soviets  In  some  rather 
noisy  encounters. 

He  was  also  by  that  time  a  confirmed  in- 
tematlonslist  The  grandson  of  the  man 
who  had  led  tbe  Senate  drive  to  scuttle  U.8. 
membcnhlp  in  the  League  of  Nations  after 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Lodge  bad  himself  been 
an  isolationist  at  the  start  of  his  career.  But 
by  1959,  he  was  saying.  In  a  typical  apeech: 
"We  must  aoatch  our  knowledge  against  the 
future— not  tbe  past,  and  we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  are  evolving  as  fast  as  the 
worid  Is  shrinking." 

He  was  enough  the  respected  national 
figure  that  leadera  oi  both  partiea  wanted 
him  for  some  of  their  tougher  aaalgnmenta: 
aa  Richard  Nixon'a  nmning  mate  In  1960,  aa 
Mr.  Kennedy'a  and  then  Lyndcm  Johnaon'a 
ambaaaador  to  Saigon,  aa  a  principal  figure 
In  the  unaucceaaful  effort  to  keep  the  Re- 
publican Party  out  of  the  handa  of  the 
Ooldwater  forcea  In  1964. 

In  1979  Jimmy  Carter  called  on  him  to 
help  get  SALT  H  ratified,  and  at  the  age  of 
78  he  aent  out  on  what  proved  to  be  an  un- 
aucceaaful effort  to  persuade  the  Senate. 
Along  the  way  he  gave  an  Interview  that 
provided  a  tfimpse  of  tbe  patrirlan  attitude: 
.  .  rve  been  in  this  work  all  my  life,  and  I 
dont  have  to  worry  about  money.  If  people 
like  me  are  not  going  to  aspire  to  these  of- 
fices, who  is  going  to  do  It?"  That's  not  a 
fashionable  sentiment  these  days,  but  it  haa 
produced  some  good  public  servants,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Lodge. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  1, 19661 
RsmT  CaaoT  LoDos 

In  1956,  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  In  a  conver- 
saUcm  with  the  man  who  helped  make  him 
President,  defined  auoceaa  In  politics:  "I  am 
an  extrovert  and  people  think  I'm  honest." 
That  man,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  died  at 
his  home  in  Beveiiy  at  82  Wednesday,  wss  a 
politician  of  skiU  and  taitegrity. 

He  was  also  a  dlplnwiatx>f  patience  and  re- 
sourctfulneaa,  coml>inlng  Old  World  charm 
and  courage  with  modem  f  oresigbt  snd  so- 
phistication. 

He  was  bom  into  a  household  where 
family  friends  included  Henry  Adams  and 
Edith  Whartpn.  He  played  on  the  beach  in 
Nahant  (before  his  grazidfather's  estate  was 
converted  years  later  into  a  Nike  missile 
base).  His  namesake  had  become  a  symbol 
of  isolationism  by  crusading  against  Wood- 
row  WQson  and  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
grandson  helped  redefined  patriotism  by  lie- 
oomlng  a  symbol  of  tatematlonal  eloquence 
at  the  Vatican,  in  Bonn  and  Saigon,  and  at 
the  United  Nations. 

He  bad  fun  along  the  way:  pub-crawling  as 
a  newqiaper  reporter  with  H.  L.  Mencken  at 
national  political  conventions,  then  mocking 
the  "negative  attitudes"  la  fellow  Republi- 
cans as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Houae.  After  compiling  a  mo-labar  record  in 
the  Houae.  he  was  nmninated.  at  34.  for  the 
US  Senate.  His  opponoit.  Gov.  James  Mi- 
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eh«el  Curler,  called  him  "UtUe  Boy  Blue." 
but  Lodfe  won  mgmlnst  the  Roowvelt  sweep 
of  19M. 

He  quit  the  Senate  and  earned  the  BronBe 
Star  In  World  War  IL  After  twine  re-elected, 
he  helped  draft  Eiienhower,  who  won  the 
Preaidency  while  Lodge  was  losing  his 
Senate  seat  to  a  young  congressman.  John 
P.  Kennedy.  He  was  the  first  UN  Ambassa- 
dor to  be  Included  in  the  Cabinet.  So  strong 
was  his  legacy  that  each  successor  has  main- 
tained that  status. 

He  ran.  in  his  own  different  fashion,  for 
Vice  President  with  Richard  Nixon  In  19«0. 
was  defeated  by  Kennedy  again,  but  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  assignments  offered  by  Ms 
old  rival,  the  embassy  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  1930,  H.  L.  Mencken  wrote  of  Lodge's 
gnvndfather,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
convention:  "He  presided  over  the  sessions 
from  a  sort  of  aloof  Intellectual  balcony,  far 
above  the  swarming  and  bawling  of  the 
common  herd.  He  was  there  In  the  flesh, 
but  his  soul  was  in  some  remote  and  esoteric 
Cathay." 

His  grandson  lived  a  life  that  enlivened 
and  enriched  the  real  world.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  combined  the  best  traditions  of  poli- 
tics in  Massachusetts  an  instinct  for  great- 
ness and  a  sense  of  humor. 

His  two  readable  memoirs  of  the  1970s. 
"The  Storm  Has  Many  Eyes"  and  "As  it 
Was,"  are  laced  with  sober  anecdotes  of 
power  and  faintly  ribald  episodes  of  enjoy- 
ment. Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  like  Ike,  was  an 
extrovert.  Massachusetts  and  the  world 
mourn  his  loss.  People  believed  he  was 
honest  because  he  was.* 


ESTONIA  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

ormw  jnsKT 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  ItZPRCSSIfTATrVES 

TTiursday.  March  7, 198S 
•  ib.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  my  honor  to  rise  today  in  commemo- 
ration of  Estonia  Independence  Day. 
No  people  have  suffered  more  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  aggressors  than  the 
people  of  this  Baltic  nation.  Through 
the  centiules.  no  people  have  stood 
more  steadfastly  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

This  past  February  24  marked  the 
67th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia. At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Esto- 
nians fought  a  succcessful  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  the  Invading  Bolshe- 
vik Russians.  Freed  from  over  100 
years  of  Russian  domination,  the 
newly  formed  republic  was  one  of  the 
first  nations  in  the  world  to  grant  its 
minority  population  cultural  auton- 
omy. Government  subsidized  ethnic 
schools,  libraries,  and  theaters  en- 
hanced the  cultural  richness  of  the  Es- 
tonian nation. 

This  era  of  self-government  was 
eclipsed,  however,  by  a  new  surge  of 
Soviet  aggression.  In  1940,  the  Soviets 
decided  to  regain  control  of  the  coun- 
try and  installed  a  puppet  regime 
which  declared  Estonia  a  Soviet  Re- 
public. Estonia  has  been  a  vassal  state 
ever  since. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  the  occasion  of  this  67th  annhrer- 
•sary  of  Estonia's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, there  were  no  glorious  fire- 
works, no  graod  parades,  no  music  and 
no  speeches.  Instead.  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day  was  marked  by  Esto- 
nians all  over  the  world  with  quiet  de- 
termination. History  has  shown  that 
the  Estonian  people  are  determined  to 
be  free.  As  citizens  of  the  world's  larg- 
est democracy,  we  here  in  America  un- 
derstand that  desire.  We  will  continue 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  Esto- 
nian people  to  be  free.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  Esto- 
nians both  here  and  in  their  homeland 
can  openly  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence. Until  that  day,  let  us  continue  to 
take  note  of  February  24  and  share  in 
the  quiet  determination  of  the  Esto- 
nian people  to  be  free.* 


CAROO  PREFERENCE— THE 
HIDDEN  COST  TO  U.S.  FARMERS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 


or 
Hf  THS  HOV8S  or  BBPSaSDfTATIVSS 

TTiursday,  March  7. 188S 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  few  months,  the  news  media 
has  fociised  considerable  attention  on 
the  financial  problems  in  our  agricul- 
tural economy.  During  the  past  2 
weeks,  the  attention  of  this  Congress 
has  also  focused  on  these  problems 
and  voted  on  legislation  to  address  the 
most  immediate  of  the  financial  prob- 
lems affecting  our  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  agribusinesses.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  eq)ecially  my 
colleagues  from  urban  and  industrial 
regions  of  this  country,  for  their  inter- 
est and  understanding  of  the  particu- 
lar financial  problems  we  face 
throughout  the  agricultural  Midwest. 
However,  beneath  the  immediate 
credit  crisis  there  exists  a  number  of 
fundamental  problems  in  our  agricul- 
tural programs  which  Congress  must 
address  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of 
these  fundamental  problems— cargo 
preference— and  a  few  facts  and  fig- 
ures which  illustrate  the  impact  that 
cargo  preference  requirements  have 
on  American  farmers  who  need  ex- 
panded overseas  markets,  underdevel- 
oped nations  that  can  least  afford  the 
subsidies  now  being  granted  to  the 
U.S.  maritime  industry,  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury  which  is  coping  with  record 
deficits. 

Cargo  preference  legislation  requires 
an  outlay  cost  charged  against  total 
USDA  costs.  Because  the  USDA 
budget  is  today  already  under  fire  for 
the  exceptionally  heavy  cost  of  farm 
programs,  neither  taxpayers,  farmers, 
nor  starving  people  in  imderdeveloped 
countries  should  have  to  bear  the  cost 
of  ocean  freight  differentials  required 
to  ship  on  U.S.  vessels. 
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A  major  share  of  the  cost  of  cargo 
preference  is  in  the  food  aid  program. 
Currently,  costs  are  running  around 
|15  million  annually  and  are  expected 
to  exceed  $100  million  in  1985.  Costs 
associated  with  cargo  preference  in 
the  title  II  program  generally  are 
somewhat  lower  because  much  of  the 
shipments  are  processed.  However,  in 
1984.  $20.2  million  was  spent  on  ocean 
freight  differentials.  This  Included 
$1.3  million  for  processed  grain  prod- 
ucts. $0.8  million  for  bagged  grain,  and 
$18.1  million  for  bulk  commodities 
shipped  under  title  n.  Total  costs  of 
aU  tiUes  of  PubUc  Law  480  for  cargo 
preference  against  the  USDA  budget 
in  1984  were  almost  $90  million. 

An  example  of  how  cargo  preference 
legislation  increases  the  costs  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  expanding 
farm  export  sales  is  the  subsidised  sale 
of  flour  to  Egypt  in  early  1988.  Be- 
cause the  price  of  the  flour  was  subsi- 
dized to  meet  the  Ehiropean  Communi- 
ty level  of  prices  of  around  $160  per 
metric  ton.  cargo  preference  was  appli- 
cable. The  sale  of  flour  to  Egypt  was 
made  using  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration stocks  of  wheat.  U.S.  flour  mil- 
lers placed  bids  on  wheat  stocks  from 
CCC  holdings  as  the  volume  of  free 
wheat  needed  in  order  to  sell  the  flour 
to  Egypt  at  a  reduced  price.  Since  the 
flour  mlUs  were  aware  that  the  cost  of 
shipping  to  Egypt  would  be  increased 
by  the  requirement  that  half  the  flour 
be  shipped  on  UJS.  vessels,  they  in- 
creased the  volume  of  wheat  needed. 
The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  [ASCS]  esti- 
mates that  an  additional  6  million 
bushels  of  U.S.  wheat  from  CCC 
stocks  were  used  to  offset  the  in- 
creased cost  of  UJS.  vessels.  Based  on 
prices  at  the  time,  the  estimated  cost 
to  the  CCC  was  $24  million. 

The  future  impact  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence legislation  could  be  even  more 
devastating  to  the  development  of 
overseas  markets  for  farm  products 
due  to  a  recent  Federal  district  court 
nillng  in  late  February  of  this  year.  In 
that  decision,  the  court  ruled  cargo 
preference  was  also  applicable  to  the 
blended  credit  program.  Blended 
credit  is  a  mixture  of  direct  Oovem- 
ment loans  and  credit  guarantees  to 
banks.  In  this  program,  the  blend  is 
generally  20  percent  direct  credit  at  a 
zero  interest  rate  and  .80  percent  of 
loan  guarantees  and  prevailing  com- 
mercial interest  rates.  The  direct 
credit  portion  at  a  zero  interest  rate 
was  ruled  by  the  court  to  constitute  a 
subsidy  and  therefore  cargo  prefer- 
eiice  laws  were  applicable.  Unless  the 
decision  is  eventually  overturned  this 
will  mean  that  SO  percent  of  the  ship- 
ments under  the  blended  credit  pro- 
gram must  be  shipped  in  U.S.  bottoms 
at  rates  $20  to  $50  above  non-UJ3.-flag 
carrier  rates.  Cargo  preference  would 
therefore  add  between  15  and  30  per- 
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cent  to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  wheat 
which  is  averaging  around  $150  per 
ton.  The  2-peroent  interest  subsidy 
will  hardly  offset  the  15-  to  30-peroent 
increase  in  the  landed  price  of  the 
commodity.  In  this  instance,  cargo 
preference  would  effectively  kill  any 
efforts  to  combat  unfair  European 
Community  trade  practices  and  reduce 
the  export  volume  for  U.S.  wheat 
farmers. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ex- 
cessive costs  of  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements benefit  only  a  handful  of 
U.S.  maritime  companies.  In  1984. 
companies  that  received  payments  for 
ocean  freight  differentials  under  titles 
I  and  m  of  the  PubUc  Law  480  pro- 
gram are: 

1.  Lykes  Steamship  Co..  Inc »9.3SS.765 

2.  Ultimar  Shipping  Co..  Inc 8.934.047 

3.  Central  Oulf  Lines.  Inc 7,561JMM 

4.  Phoenix  Bulkship.  Inc 7.306.471 

6.  American  Preaident  Lines.  Ltd.    5JlI.39e 

6.  Equity  Cairten  m.  Inc X863.9S0 

7.  Waterman  Steamship  Co.. 3,781JS2 

8.  DelU  Steamship  Llnea.  Inc.. 3.633.033 

9.  Apex  Marine  Corp 3.449.000 

10.  AuP.  St  Philip.  Inc 1,961.650 

1 1.  Asco-Faloon  n  Shipping.  Inc ..  1.6S0.949 
13.   Ogden  Missouri  Transport. 

Inc „ 1.687.833 

13.  Archon  Marine  Co 1.434.160 

14.  Universal    American    Barge 

Corp 1,298.500 

16.  Ocean  Barge  Corp 1,367.537 

16.  Transbulk  Carriers,  Inc 1.1 16.224 

In  addition,  a  total  of  14  other  com- 
panies received  payments  for  ocean 
freight  differentials  in  1984  for  ship- 
ping under  titles  I  and  II  of  Public 
Law  480  with  amoimts  ranging  from 
$13389  to  $852,068. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  believe  that  a 
strong  maritime  industry  is  important 
to  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  maritime  industry  should  be 
permitted  to  hide  the  cost  of  its  cargo 
preference  behind  agricultural  and 
food  assistance  programs  in  the  Feder- 
al budget.  I  would  recommend  that 
the  Federal  budget  contain  a  separate 
line  item  for  financing  the  cost  of 
cargo  preference  and  that  Congress 
prohibit  the  use  of  f  imds  appropriated 
for  Function  150— International  Af- 
fairs—and Function  350— Agriculture— 
to  finance  Cargo  preference.  Congress 
should  also  specifically  exempt  the 
blended  credit  program  and  other 
short-term  programs  designed  to  en- 
hance the  export  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  farm  products  from  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirements.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ANTI- 
APARTHEID  ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

OF  PCinCSYLVAinA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  Or  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

TTiursday,  March  7. 1985 
•  Mr.   GRAY   of   Pennsylvania.   Mi. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  titled  the  Anti-Apart- 
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held  Act  of  1985.  imposes  economic  re- 
strictions against  the  apartheid  gov- 
ernment in  South  Africa  that  are  very 
similar  to  the  restrictions  contained  in 
the  Export  Administration  Act  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives duiteg  the  98th  Congress. 

There  are  four  significant  limita- 
tions on  American  financial  support 
for  the  apartheid  regime  contained  in 
this  act.  aU  of  which  have  been  consid- 
ered, and  approved  l>y  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  some  form,  in  the 
iMst,  and  some  of  which  have  a  long 
legliOatlve  history.  As  recently  as  last 
spring,  more  than  150  Members  of  the 
House  Joined  me  In  writing  to  the  con- 
ferees on  the  Export  Administration 
Act  urging  them  to  retain  the  ban  on 
new  U.S.  investments  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  House  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress. 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  prohibits: 
new  American  investments  in  South 
Africa;  bank  loans  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Public  sector  the  importation  of 
South  African  gold  coins  Into  the 
Uidted  States;  and  the  export  of  U.S. 
computer  goods  or  technology  to  the 
South  African  Government. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  end  econom- 
ic support  for  apartheid.  At  the  same 
time  a  significant  American  presence 
in  South  Africa  would  continue  as  a 
potential  source  of  positive  American 
influence  on  the  official  policies  of  the 
openly  raidst  government  that  con- 
trols that  country. 

One  aspect  of  this  legislation  that 
may  particularly  interest  many  of  my 
colleagues  is  the  waiver  provisions 
that  provide  incentives  for  the  minori- 
ty government  to  begin  the  "phased" 
(ilfCTtiantiing  of  mMrtheid.  Subject  to 
the  adoption  of  a  Joint  resolution  of 
approval,  the  President  is  granted  the 
authority  to  waive,  for  specified  peri- 
ods of  time,  the  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  krugerrands.  and  new 
U.S.  investment  in  South  Africa,  if 
that  Government  makes  substantial 
progress  toward  eliminating  apartheid. 
South  Africa  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  practices  legally  man- 
dated racism,  most  recently  celebrat- 
ing a  new  constitution  that  does  not 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  22  mil- 
lion South  African  citizens. 

Since  I  first  introduced  legislation 
banning  new  U.S.  investment  in  South 
Africa,  in  the  98th  Congress,  condi- 
tions for  the  vast  majority  of  South 
Africa's  citizens  have  deteriorated,  in 
lockstep  with  the  apartheid  regime's 
public  relations  campaign  to  convince 
us  that  the  minority  government  is 
striving  for  reform. 

Only  last  year,  the  South  African 
Government  undertook  yet  another 
forced  removal,  under  its  black  spot 
policy.  South  Africa's  legal  code  re- 
quires racial  segregation,  and  in  35 
years.  3  million  blacks.  800,000  col- 
oreds,  and  400  Indians  have  been  forc- 
ibly removed  to  the  so-called  national 
states,  or  Bantustans. 
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The  brutal  show  of  force  required  to 
demolish  the  homes,  schools,  and  yes. 
churches,  in  Magopa.  a  community 
built  over  generations  by  black  South 
African  men.  women,  and  children, 
demonstrates  the  white  supremacist 
regime's  commitment  to  a  sjrstem  of 
governance  that  is  alien  to  civilized  so- 
cieties. 

In  October  of  last  year.  Just  we^s 
following  the  enactment  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  298.  a  bill  call- 
ing for  their  immediate  release,  the 
dozens  of  men  and  women  who  had 
been  held  in  detention  without  charge 
or  trial,  and  under  harsh  conditions 
for  6  years  following  their  capture  by 
South  African  security  forces  during  a 
bloody  raid  on  a  refugee  camp  in  1978. 
finally  gained  their  freedom. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  those  people 
are  now  free  because  of  international 
pressiire,  and  because  South  Africa 
cynically  attempted  to  deflect  atten- 
tion away  from  Bishop  Tutu's  accept- 
ance of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

This  year,  only  weeks  following  the 
annoiuicement  of  major  reforms,  dis- 
pensations, and  an  earnest  intention 
to  seek  negotiations  with  South  Afri- 
ca's black  leadership,  the  Government 
arrested  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
most  highly  respected  individuals  in 
the  leadership  of  the  largest  coalition 
of  nonviolent  anUapartheid  organiza- 
tions in  South  Africa. 

As  the  champion  of  democracy  and 
human  rights  In  the  free  world,  our  al- 
legiance to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  equality  are  matters  of  ccHiscience. 
not  convenience.  Since  the  end  of  the 
98th  Congress,  when  the  Senate  de- 
clined to  approve  ^easuies  adopted  by 
the  House  pertaining  to  South  Africa, 
it  has  become  ever  more  clear,  that,  at 
best,  the  United  States  cannot  contin- 
ue to  do  business  as  usual  with  the 
apartheid  regime. 

At  worst,  our  f ailiu%  to  swiftly  enact 
this  legidation.  will  represent  the  fail- 
ure of  a  direct,  yet  moderate  approach 
which  must  be  taken  if  our  critical 
economic  and  strategic  interests  on 
the  continent  of  Africa  are  to  be  pro- 
tected—especially in  the  wake  of  the 
growing  polarization  and  violoice  in 
southern  Africa. 

As  I  said  last  year,  congressional  en- 
actment of  this  legi^tion  will  not  end 
apartheid.  Just  as  economic  sanctions 
against  Poland  or  the  Soviet  Union 
have  not  ended  communism.  But  as  we 
have  demonstrated  on  so  many  other 
occasions,  with  respect  to  many  differ- 
ent nations,  these  restrictions  wiU 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  will  no 
longer  provide  economic  support  for  a 
repugnant  system  that,  by  its  very 
nature,  threatens  the  stability  of  a 
strategically  critical  region  of  the 
world. 
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Ui.  Speaker,  and  distincuished  col- 
leatues.  I  therefore  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  AnU-Apartheld  Act  of  1985.« 


TOM  COLEBCAN  AND  THE  PRO- 
l.TPR  MOVEMENT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

ornxniou 

m  THB  HOT78B  OF  UPUBBITATITK8 

Thunday.  March  7. 1985 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  hard  work  and  strong 
support  exhibited  by  my  colleague 
from  Missouri,  Tom  Colsmam,  for  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  the  unborn.  Since 
arriving  in  Congress  in  1977.  Tom  has 
been  a  steadfast  sumorter  of  the  pro- 
life  movement  and  his  voting  record 
proves  It.  In  his  8  years  in  the  House 
of  R^tresentaUves.  Congressman 
CouMAH  has  repeatedly  voted  In  favor 
of  antiabortion  amendments  which  I 
have  authored.  Designed  to  end  the 
heinous  practices  of  asking  taxpayers 
to  foot  the  bill  for  abortions,  my 
amendments  have  always  garnered 
Tom  Colsmah's  support  and  vote. 

I  appreciate  Tom's  support  in  our  on- 
going effort  to  prohibit  abortions,  to 
do  away  with  Federal  support  for 
taking  the  life  of  the  unborn,  and 
thus,  end  this  needless  waste  of 
human  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Rbooho  Tom  Colxmah's  outstand- 
ing pro-life  voting  record  since  coming 
to  Congress. 

Pio-Lm  Vom  Br  CoKoinsiuii  Tom 
Colsmam  or  Missoinu 

June  17.  1977— LAbor-HEW  ApproprlA- 
tloiisBill(HJl.7MS).  

Auc.  3.  1977— Labor-HSW  ApproprUtions 
Bin  (HJl.  7566).  

Sept  37.  1977— Labor-UEW  ApproprlA- 
Uons  BUI  (HJi.  7666).   

Oct.  13.  1977— liAbor-HEW  ApproprUtloiw 
Bai  (HJl.  7665).  

Oct  13. 1977— lAbor-HEW  AppropiiAtlona 
Bill  (HJt  7656).  

Nov.  3.  1977— lAbor-HEW  ApproprlaUon* 
Bin  (HJt  7565).  

Nov.  29. 1977— Labor-HEW  ApproprUtions 
Bill  (HJl.  7666). 

Dec  6,  1977— H.J.  Res.  863  C:ontlnuins 
RcMlaUon  FY  1978. 

Dec.  7.  1977— HJ.  Res.  603  Contlnulnf 
Resolution  FT  1978. 

Dec  7,  1977— HJ.  Res.  863  Contlnulns 
Resolution  FY  1978.  

June  13.  1977— lAbor-HEW  Approprim- 
tlons  BUI  (HJl.  13939).       

June  13,  1977— lAbor-HEW  ApproprlA- 
tlons  BiU  (ban  on  MetUcsld  fundlns  of  sbor- 
Uons)  (HJl.  13939). 

July  18.  1978— Pregnancy  DIsabUity  BUI 
(HJt  6076). 

Aug.  9.  1978— Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations (ban  on  abortion  funding  In 
aimed  servlcea)  (HJt  13635). 

Sept  6.  1978— Extension  of  VS.  CtvU 
Rigbts  Commission  (banning  the  USCTRC 
from  Appraising  VJB.  abortion  law)  (H.R. 
1MS3).  

Oct  12. 1978-Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
(ban  on  Medicaid  funding  of  abortions) 
(HJt.  13939). 
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Oct  14.  WTS-Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
FY  "79  (HJt  ia»29).  

June  37.  1979— lAbor-HKW  Appropria- 
tions (ban  on  Medleaid  funding  of  abor- 
tion) (HJt  48a8)  FY  '80. 

July  17. 197t— District  of  C^dumbta  Appro- 
prtaUons  (HJt  4580). 

July  29. 197»— District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priatloiH  (HJt  4680).  

Oct  9.  1979— Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
(ConUnuliw  Resolution  through  FY  '80) 
(HJ.  Res.  413).  

Oct  30. 1979— Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
FY  '80  (Ban  on  Medicaid  Funding  of  Abor- 
tiOM)  (HJt  4388).    V 

Dec  6,  1979— CtaBd  Healtb  Assurance  Act 
of  1979  ('*CHAP">  (HJl.  4962). 

Dec  6.  19T9-ChUd  Healtb  Assurance  Act 
of  1979  ('*CHAP")  (HJt  4962). 

Dec  11. 1979— ChUd  Health  Assurance  Act 
of  1979  CCHAP")  (HJt  4982). 

Aug.  20.  18M-FY  81  Treasury.  Postal 
Service  and  aeneral  Oovemment  Appro- 
priatloiM  (HJt  7583). 

Sept  3.  1980— FY  »t  District  of  ColumbU 
AppropriatiaiM  (HJt  8081). 

Sept  29.  1980— District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
proprlatloas  (HJt  8081). 

July  30.  1981— Treasury.  Postal  Servloe. 
Oeneial  Oovemment  Appropriations.  1983 
(HJt  4121). 

Sept  30.  1862— Health  Research  Exten- 
sion Act  (HJt  6457). 

June  8.  1863— Treasury— Postal  Service 
Appropriations  (HJt  3191). 

Oct  27, 1963— Treasury-Postal  Servloe  Ap- 
proprlattons  (HJt  4139). 

Nov.  15,  1963— Equal  Rights  Amendment 
(HJ.  Res.  1). 

Feb.  2. 1964-ChUd  Abuse  Act  (HJl.  1904). 

June  27.  1964— Treasury,  Post  Office  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  Act  of 
1985  (HJt  5796).« 


CONTINUED  UNFAIRNESS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OTTSXAS 

m  THB  Bousx  or  RxrsBSKirrATivss 

Thurtday,  March  7.  19S5 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  E^nergy  and  Commerce 
Committee  I  remain  concerned  about 
the  ratio  dispute  currently  raging 
within  our  committee.  The  ratio  pro- 
posal put  forth  by  the  Democratic 
caucus  of  the  committee  does  not  re- 
flect the  ratio  of  the  full  House  of 
Representatives.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  the  ones  suffering  as  a 
result  of  this  unfairness.  Our  constitu- 
ents do  not  want  their  electoral  rights 
violated  through  diminished  represen- 
tation in  the  committee  process.  How- 
ever, if  on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Democratic  caucus 
proposal  prevails,  this  is  exactly  what 
will  happen  to  the  American  public. 

This  ratio  fight  is  an  issue  of  princi- 
ple which  will  not  Just  go  away.  The 
American  public  has  a  right  to  know 
that  their  electoral  dedaions  are  being 
ignored  in  favor  of  partisan  politics.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Rxcord  a 
copy  of  a  recent  arti(de  from  the 
Waahlngton  Times  which  further  de- 
tails this  situation.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues'  attention: 
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RiFOBUCAin  Sbum  Six  Hooss  Pamils 
(By  BUI  Kllng) 

Republicans  are  boycotting  tbe  House 
Energy  snd  Commeroe  Committee's  six  sub- 
committees over  refusal  of  tbe  Democratic 
majority  to  increase  GOP  suboommlttee 
membership  in  line  with  Republican  con- 
gressional election  gains  last  November. 

OOP  congressmen  also  are  threatening  to 
snarl  the  fuU  oommlttee's  bUI-drafting  ses- 
sions unless  the  dispute  Is  settied  In  their 
favor. 

House  DemocraU  and  Republicans  have 
negotiated  GOP  membership  increases  on 
other  committees  In  the  current  Congress, 
helped  along  by  threat  of  retaliation  against 
Democratic  senators  by  the  Republican 
Senate  majority  if  the  matter  were  not  re- 
solved In  favor  of  the  GOP. 

Democratic  chairmen  of  at  least  four  of 
the  subcommittees  are  blocking  the  addi- 
tions and  are  attempting  to  conduct  busi- 
neas  without  the  Repul>licans,  who  In  turn 
wUl  attempt  to  get  their  licks  in  when  and  if 
legislation  Is  considered  by  the  fuU  commit- 
tee. 

"We  wiU  use  the  fuU  coomilttee  as  our 
forum."  said  Rep.  WUllam  ■.  Dannemeyer. 
R-Callf .,  a  committee  member  and  chairman 
of  the  conservative  House  Republican  Study 
Committee. 

Republicans  are  even  refusing  to  assign 
GOP  congressmen  to  Energy  and  Com- 
merce's subonnmlttees  to  back  their  daim 
that  their  party's  gain  of  14  new  House 
members  in  the  Novemtwr  elections  entities 
them  to  one  more  seat  on  each  of  the  sub- 
committees. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  said  the  RepubUcan 
tactic  is  aimed  at  reducing  Uberal  control  of 
legislation  In  the  subcommittees'  jurisdic- 
tion. Democrats  are  going  ahead  with  sub- 
committee hearings  without  the  RepubU- 
can»— a  situation  that  a  GOP  committee 
staff  aide  said  destroys  legislative  credfliU- 
Ity. 

"This  is  another  feature  event  in  the 
struggle  by  Uberal.  left-wing  DemocraU 
who— almost  with  terror  In  their  eyes— are 
watching  the  disintegration  of  the  power 
they  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years." 

Disturbing  to  the  Democratic  chairmen, 
he  aUeged.  is  realization  that  the  demanded 
GOP  additions  could  give  subcommittee- 
level  "operating  control"  over  some  legisla- 
tive Issues  to  Republicans  and  committee 
Democrats  of  a  more  conservative  stripe. 

"This  thing  hss  reaUy  become  intense," 
Mr.  Dannemeyer  said.  "We're  hung  up  and 
staring  at  each  other  right  now.  It  depends 
on  who  blinks  first" 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  accused  some  of  the 
Democratic  subcommittee  chairmen  of 
having  "a  totaUtarian  mindset"  and  of  using 
their  suboommlttee  majorities  In  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  retain  power.* 


RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OrCAUFOHKIA 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  ■XPKXSXnTATIVn 

Thurtday.  March  7, 1985 

m  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  res- 
olution with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Fish  of  New  York,  and  66 
cosponsors  of  both  political  parties. 
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expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
R^reaentatlves  that  the  United 
States  should  signify  its  continuing 
commitment  to  ending  genocide  by 
ratifying  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide. 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  make 
genocide  an  international  crime, 
whether  committed  during  peace  or 
war.  It  was  the  United  Nation's  first 
human  rifhts  treaty,  bom  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  II  and  the  Holo- 
caust. 

Determined  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  Nazi's  deliberate  and  systematic 
annihilation  of  the  Jews,  the  XJJX. 
General  Assembly  on  December  11. 
1946.  unanimously  passed  a  resolutton 
dficlaring  genixside  a  <n1me  under 
international  law.  Two  years  later  the 
General  Assembly  approved  the  text 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  convention  has  been  in  force 
since  January  12.  1951,  and  96  other 
countries  have  l>ecome  parties.  Al- 
though U.S.  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  played  an  Important 
role  in  drafting  the  treaty  and  signed 
the  convention  on  Deceml>er  11,  1948, 
2  days  after  adoption,  the  United 
States  has  yet  to  ratify  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  favorably  reported  the 
Genocide  Convention  on  five  separate 
occasions,  most  recently  on  September 
19,  1984.  In  lieu  of  action  on  the 
treaty,  the  Senate  on  October  11, 1984. 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  87  to  2  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  principles  of  the 
convention  and  pledging  expeditious 
ailion  on  it  in  1985.  President  Reagan 
has  called  for  approval  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  by  the  Senate. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  as  important  today  as  it  was 
when  It  was  first  introduced.  We  are 
fortunate  to  live  in  the  United  States, 
a  land  of  freedom  and  secnirity.  But 
even  today  genocide  is  taking  place  in 
such  places  as  Cambodia  and  Iran. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
take  its  place  along  with  the  96  parties 
of  the  convention.  We  hope  you  will 
agree  and  that  you  will  cosponsor  this 
resolution.  As  you  may  know,  a  similar 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  and  had  85  cosponsors.  It 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  but  no  action  was  taken. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  names  of  the  (»si}onsor8. 
Also  following  is  a  piece  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1985.  New  Yorker  Magazine 
which  describes  a  present-day  geno- 
cide—that  of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time 
to  read  it.  because  the  story  could  not 
have  been  more  succinctly  told. 

I  would  welcome  coeponsorshlp  of 
this  resolution  by  other  interested  col- 
leagues. 

Text  of  resolution  and  article  follow: 
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H.Rn.104 
Resolution   fiinrsiliii    the  sense  of  the 

House  of  Representatives  with  rtsprct  to 

ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  tbe  Oime  of 

Genocide 

Whereas  tbe  twentieth  century  bas  wit- 
nessed repeated  Instanwn  of  gmoddf.  in- 
cluding tbe  massacre  of  the  AnnenianB.  tbe 
Holocaust  against  the  Jews,  the  siaiighter  of 
Cambcxiians,  and  the  current  persecution  of 
the  Baba  is  in  Iran: 

Whereas  In  1948  the  United  Natfcns  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  In  order  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Nazis'  systematic  anntbUatton  of 
a  people,  unanimously  approved  tbe  text  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  CMme  of  GenocMe; 

Whereas  the  United  States  repretuta- 
tives  to  the  United  Nations  played  a  leading 
nde  In  drafting  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  advocating  its  adoption; 

Whereas  since  1948  ninety-six  nations 
have  become  parties  to  the  treaty; 

Whereas  since   1948   Presidents  of   the 
United  States  representing  both  major  po- 
Utical  parties.  Including  President  Reagan, 
have  consistenUy  requested  the  Senate  tO' 
act  favorably  on  the  treaty; 

Whereas  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  on  five  separate  oocasiiMis 
reported  favorably  on  tbe  treaty  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  most  re- 
cenUy  with  the  three  understandingB  and 
one  declaration  caUed  for  by  President 
Reagan; 

Whereas  on  October  11,  1964.  the  Senate 
approved  Senate  Executive  Resolution  478 
by  a  vote  of  87  to  2.  expressing  its  support 
for  the  principles  emIxxMed  in  tbe  Ccmven- 
tkm  and  declaring  Its  Intentions  to  act  expe- 
ditiously on  the  Convention;  and  - 

Whereas  the  United  States  remains  tbe 
world's  leader  In  efforts  to  bfing  to  an  end 
crimes  against  humanity  and  all  human 
ri^ts  violations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ReatAved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  tbe  HOuse 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
■houM  signify  Its  ccmtinuing  commitment  to 
ending  genocide  l>y  promptly  Joining  the 
ninety-six  other  nations  whicdi  have  lieoome 
parties  to  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Ssc  3.  The  House  of  Representatives  de- 
clares that  it  wlU  act  expeditiously  on  the 
required  Implementating  legislatinn  as  soon 
as  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Oonventian. 

[From  the  New  Yorker,  Fd>.  4. 19651 
Thx  Talk  or  the  Town 

The  Bahals  of  Iran— an  Indigenous,  indus- 
trious religious  group  numbering  about 
three  hundred  thousand— are  in  extremely 
serious  trouble,  both  as  Individuals  and  as  a 
whole.  The  cause  of  their  difficulties  In  Aya- 
toUah  Khomeini's  Islamic  RQWblic  of  Iran 
Is  essentially  their  singular  religion,  which 
Is  a  nineteenth-century  heretical  otfaboot  of 
ShUte  Islam,  the  traditional  majority  faith 
In  the  ocnmtry. 

Proclaiming  the  oneness  of  aD  religions, 
the  oneness  of  God.  and  tbe  oneness  of 
mankind,  the  Bahals'  founder,  a  Fenian  no- 
bleman known  as  Baha  Allah,  iweadied 
equaUty  of  the  sexes,  racial  harmony,  and 
universal  education,  among  other  tenets 
abominable  to  the  Persian  establishment. 
For  such  preacnlngs,  he  was  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  then  exUed  until  his  death,  in 
1893. 

Ever  since  the  religion  was  founded,  the 
history  of  the  Iranian  Bahals  has  been  one 
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of  sporadic  persecution,  and  now.  under  tbe 
rule  of  AyatoDab  Khomrtnl.  tbey  are  in 
peril  of  eoUecttvely  f tdlowing  an  even  wone 
fate  than  tbelr  founder's.  What  it  aD  adds 
up  to  Is,  pore  and  slmide,  tbe  world's  fore- 
most contemporary  example  of  tbe  genocide 
of  a  noncombatant  people. 

Consider  these  offenses  against  tbe 
Bahais: 

The  lingering  prejudice  »fiw-»  tbem  in 
Iran  bfks  become  tawtttutlonalised.  As  that 
natiaa'/^  largest  non-Islamic  minority,  tbey 
have  been  virtually  outlawed— deprived  of 
n^iatever  rights  and  Ubertles  are  stm  avaU- 
able  under  tbe  KbornHnl  regime.  Mer^ 
being  a  member  of  tbe  Bataai  community  is 
now,  in  effect,  a  crime.  Bataai  property  has 
been  confiscated.  Ilie  young  are  denied  edu- 
cation In  staterun  schools.  The  adults  are 
prohibited  from  performing  meaningful 
labor.  And.  because  Bataai  marriages  are  not 
recognised.  Bahai  wives  are  rlaaslflfd  as 
"prostitutes"  snd  tbe  children  are  labelled 
"bastards." 

ITie  Bahais  are  summarily  accused  of 
being  agents  <»f  the  enemies  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran;  namely,  Americans,  Zion- 
ists, loyalists  of  the  late  Shah.  Iraqis,  Com- 
munists—indeed, anyone  who  differs  with 
the  AyatoOali.  The  fact  that  the  Babal 
World  Center  Is  In  Haifa.  Israel— where  it 
has  been  ever  since  Haifa  was  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire— Is  proof  positive,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ruling  mullahs,  of  a  Bahai-Zion- 
Ist  conspiracy. 

Bataai  startnes  snd  religious  sites  are  often 
taken  over  for  ottaer  purposes  or  are  dese- 
crated and  destroyed. 

To  divert  attmtion  from  Iran's  economic 
miseries  and  the  unending  war  with  Iraq, 
the  mullahs  have  incited  ShUte  mobs  to 
loot.  toTorize,  beat,  and  sometimes  kiU 
Bahais  In  weU-organized  programs. 

Many  Bahals  physically  and  financially 
able  to  flee  the  country  have  done  so,  leav- 
ing their  possess! on«  and  their  relatives 
behind. 

And.  lastly,  with  a  design  not  seen  in  four 
decades,  the  Iranian  government  tias  set 
about  erasing  the  Bahsls  and  their  culture 
from  the  land.  Recently,  wholesale  arrests 
and  Imprisonment  of  Bahals  have  led  to  tor- 
ture and  to  execution,  by  firing  squad  and 
hMigiiHf  The  torture,  under  the  guise  of  in- 
terrogation to  uncover  anti-Iranian  activi- 
ties and  the  names  of  other  Bahsis,  Involves 
such  devices  as  the  hastinatin,  tbe  rack,  tbe 
rubber  hose,  and  psychological  torment 

In  tbe  case  of  female  prisoners,  the  Sbltte 
guards  cartfnily  cover  tbe  victim's  liody 
with  a  cftodor  as  tbey  trtiip  her,  so  tbat  tbey 
wiU  not  have  to  view  a  woman's  bare  flesh— 
a  sight  that  is  anst.hwns  to  a  good  Sbiite 
man.  The  only  aspect  of  this  eradication  of 
a  people  which  remains  to  be  carried  out  is 
a  more  efficient,  medianised  method  of  ex- 
termination. 

If  aU  this  is  reminiscent  of  another  peoide 
at  another  time  in  another  ciHmtzy  by  tbe 
hand  of  another  despot,  one  should  not  be 
surinlsed.  The  worid  Is  notorious  for  blithe- 
ly forgetting  even  the  recent  past  Just 
before  Invading  Poland,  in  1939.  Adolf 
Hitler  is  reported  to  have  t4dd  bis  assortsffs 
that  since  public  opinion  soon  ignored  the 
genoddal  slau^ter  of  the  Armenians  by 
the  Turks  dtuing  the  First  World  War  the 
same  public  would  also  ignore  the  obUtera- 
tion  of  other  peoides  by  the  Germans 
during  tbe  coming  war. 

Today.  International  bodies  and  bkHvldnal 
governments  routinely  deplore  the  Bahais' 
pll^t  with  pimy  appeals  and  redundant 
(alls  for  fartbo'  inquiries,  and  news  of 
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recent  Bahal  executions  conUnues  to  comlst 
of  two-Inch  items  on  back  paces  of  the 
world  press. 

What  wiU  be  done?  Possibly  nothing. 
What  can  be  done?  Something  can  always 
be  done.  Oenoclde— defined  as  the  inten- 
tional destruction  of  any  national,  ethnic, 
racial,  or  religious  group,  in  whole  or  in 
part— was  declared  an  international  crime 
by  a  United  Nations  conventloa.ln  1948.  The 
edict  has  beeta  ratified  by  nlnety-slx  coun- 
tries-including Iran  (which  was  a  stgnatory 
in  19M)— but  not  by  the  United  SUtes.  the 
one  nation  that  could  perhaps  put  some 
teeth  in  It. 

The  Senate's  thlrty-slx-year  refusal  to  ap- 
prove the  genocide  convention,  despite  even 
the  flagrant  reminder  of  its  Importance  in 
present-day  Iran,  has  in  recent  years  been 
the  obstructionist  work  of  Jesse  Helms,  the 
newly  reelected  Ood-fearing  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  But.  Helms  or  no  Helms, 
the  Senate  could  act.  Even  a  first,  small 
step,  like  ratifying  the  convention,  would  be 
something.* 


BX7RIED  NEWS  OFTEN  MORE 
IMPORTANT  THAN  HEADLINES 


UM 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  mw  jaasKT 

Ilf  THK  HOUSE  or  RKPRCSSHTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  7.  198S 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,,  for 
several  weeks  In  December  1984  and 
January  1985,  American  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  and  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  sat  qui- 
etly in  Geneva,  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  nuclear  arms  control  talks  now 
in  progress.  It  Is  well  that  they  did  so. 
But  as  they  talked,  there  was  much 
afoot  in  the  outside  world,  little  of  It 
conducive  to  peace. 

Bill  Gavin,  an  outstanding  Capitol 
HiU  aide  and  author,  captured  the 
contrast,  and  drew  a  moral  from  it.  In 
an  article  entitled:  "Burled  News 
Often  More  Important  Than  Head- 
lines." It  appeared  in  Human  Events 
on  February  9.  1985,  and  follows  here: 

[From  Human  Events,  February  9, 19851 

BintixD  News'  Ottkh  Mou  iMPoaTAin  Tham 

HaASUiras 

(By  William  F.  Oavln) 

During  the  last  week  of  December  1984 

and  the  first  two  weeks  of  January  1985.  the 

television  evening  news  shows  and  the  front 

pages  of  most  newspapers  devoted  a  great 

deal  of  time  and  space  to  the  Geneva  talks 

between  Secretary  of  SUte  Oeorge  ShulU 

and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromy- 

ko. 

Media  attention  to  such  an  important 
event  is  understandable.  But  all  the  talk 
about  "a  new  detente"  that  surrounded  the 
Oeneva  meeting  failed  to  take  Into  account 
another  reaUty.  reported  in  brief  wire-serv- 
ice stories  appearing  in  the  inside  pages  of 
most  newspapers. 

During  the  three  weeks  when  most  of  the 
"big"  news  focused  on  what  we  are  told  is 
the  chance  for  Improved  relationships  be- 
tween the  world's  strongest  democracy  and 
the  world's  strongest  totaUtarian  sUte,  I 
read  and  clipped  some  of  these  wire-service 
articles. 

Seen  together,  they  teU  a  different  story 
from  the  "hopes  for  peace"  vision  that  wa*. 
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promoted  by  the  major  media  before,  during 
and  after  the  Oeneva  talks. 

Here,  beginning  with  nparU  of  December 
28  and  going  to  those  of  January  17,  is  what 
was  happening  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
around  the  time  of  those  talks: 

A  group  of  Polish  tourisU  faUed  to  return 
from  a  Christmas  shopping  excursion  to 
West  Oeimany,  bringing  the  number  who 
have  Jumped  ship  to  over  l,(MO  in  1984. 

In  Peru.  Shining  Path  Maoist  guerrillas 
"shot  and  beat  to  death"  40  men.  women 
and  children,  villagers  who  "had  formed  de- 
fense squads"  to  defend  their  homes  against 
terrorist  attacks.  The  next  day  these  same 
terrorists  "burst  into  a  small  Andean  town, 
dragged  12  villagers  from  their  homes  and 
killed  them." 

Seventeen  East  Oerman  refugees  who  had 
sought  asylum  in  the  West  German  Embas- 
sy in  Prague  "gave  up  their  struggle  and  left 
for  home."  There  were  so  many  Ekst  Ger- 
mans trying  to  claim  such  asylimi  that  the 
West  Germans  were  forced  to  close  the  em- 
bassy to  the  public. 

In  Frankfurt,  West  Germany,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  VS.  consul  and  a  guard  post  at 
an  American  Army  airfield  were  fire- 
bombed.  "The  attacks  coincided  with  a 
hunger  strike  by  Jidled  members  of  the  left- 
wing  Red  Army  faction." 

A  bomb  "exploded  along  the  NATO  fuel 
pipeline  in  central  West  Germany  ...  the 
blast  appeared  to  t>e  the  work  of  the  radical 
Red  Army  Faction." 

In  Belgrade,  a  book  described  as  "a  poten- 
tial source  of  imrest"  was  ordered  to  l>e  de- 
stroyed by  a  Belgrade  District  Court.  The 
book  was  said  to  contain  "untruths  about 
the  socio-political  situation  in  Yugoslavia 
that  could  disturb  the  public." 

Two  men  died  and  several  were  injured 
"when  a  nail  bomb  exploded  in  a  shop  in 
northern  Namibia."  The  twmb  was  believed 
to  be  set  by  SWAPO  guerrillas. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  "the  wife  of  a  Soviet 
Jewish  activist  imprisoned  in  a  labor  camp 
said  .  .  .  she  was  setting  out  on  a  750-mile 
Journey  to  locate  her  husband." 

In  Colombia  "the  government  said  it  had 
ended  a  three-week  army  siege  of  leftist 
guerrilla  camps  in  a  remote  mountain 
zone  ...  a  oeaae-fire  was  agreed  upon." 

In  Rome,  an  Italian  policeman  was  "shot 
dead"  by  a  group  "claiming  to  be  part  of  the 
Red  Brigades." 

Polosario  guerrillas  "claiming  one  of  their 
biggeat  victories  in  nine  years  of  fighting 
over  the  disputed  Western  Sahara"  were  re- 
ported to  have  killed  "311  Moroccan  soldiers 
and  wounded  250." 

On  one  day— January  17— it  was  reported 
that  a  "suspected  Communist"  guerrilla 
wounded  at  least  37  people  in  a  hand-gre- 
nade attack  in  the  town  of  Davao  in  the 
Philippines:  a  Soviet  diplomat  was  expelled 
from  Spain  on  a  charge  of  espionage  after 
being  caught  in  a  "sting"  operation:  the 
East  German  government  decided  to  "dyna- 
mite a  Lutheran  church  at  the  Berlin  Wall 
to  improve  border  guards'  field  of  fire";  and 
in  Sofia.  Bulgaria,  ethnic  Turks  were  said  to 
have  engaged  in  "violent  disturbances" 
when  Communist  authorities  tried  to  make 
them  adopt  Bulgarian  names. 

All  of  these  things  were  going  on  when 
the  world's  attention  was  being  directed  to 
the  talks  in  Geneva.  But  which  set  of  facts 
tells  us  what  is  truly  Important  about 
today's  world— the  diplomatic  nuances  of 
Geneva  or  the  mosaic  made  up  of  the  de- 
spair of  those  trying  to  live  under  or  flee 
communism,  the  terrorism  of  anti-democrat- 
ic forces,  and  the  continuing  efforts  of  Com- 
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muniaU  all  over  the  world  to  subvert,  bully 
and  kill  those  who  stand  in  their  way? 

During  the  same  period,  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
was  marked.  A  New  York  Times  editorial 
quoted  a  doctor  who  had  seen  the  evidence 
of  the  Soviet  rape  of  that  country: 

"When  an  Afghan  woman  tells  you  she 
left  home  because  Russian  soldiers  killed 
almost  everyone  in  her  village,  you  wonder. 
.  .  .  But  over  the  months,  when  two  dosen 
more  Afghan  women  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  come  in  with  exactly  the  same 
story,  it  begins  to  seem  inescapably  true." 

The  Times  went  on  to  quote  a  Helsinki 
Watch  team  report: 

"It  soon  Iwcame  clear  that  Just  about 
every  conceivable  human  rights  violation  is 
occurring  and  on  an  enormous  scale. .  . 

According  to  the  Times  editorial,  the 
Soviet  violations  include  "indiscriminate 
bombings,  reprisals  against  vUlages  and  vll- 
lagen.  summary  executions,  the  mining  of 
jwhaKit^ti  areas  and  homes,  the  planting  of 
grenades  on  ootpaes.  destrucUng  (stcJ  of  ag- 
rictature.  theft  of  civilian  property,  desecra- 
tion of  moaques.  killing  of  prisoners  of  war, 
wreckage  of  hospitals.  aasaulU  on  Journal- 
ists, training  children  as  spies— all  violations 
of  Geneva  conventions  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  solemnly  subscribed." 

During  this  period,  television  news  and 
front  pages  carried  stories  about  the  visit  of 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  second-ranking  Soviet 
leader,  to  Great  Britain.  All  of  the  coverage 
emphasiaed  his  good  humor,  the  fact  that 
he  smiled  a  lot  and  the  fashionable  clothes 
worn  by  his  wife. 

But  Soviet  East  European  Report,  a  publi- 
cation of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty, 
reported  in  its  Jan.  1,  1985,  Issue  that  Gor- 
bachev had  as  his  principal  patron  in  his 
rise  to  power  M'fchaii  Suslov,  "the  old  Sta- 
linist who  was  the  party's  chief  Ideologist" 
and  was  helped  by  former  KGB  head  and 
Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov,  facts  not 
overly  dwelled  upon  by  the  media. 

The  same  publication  offered  more  evi- 
dence that  those  who  Uved  under  the 
regime  ssifch*"  Gorbachev  has  served  so 
well  do  not  share  with  many  Western  ob- 
servers the  belief  that  a  smiling  high-rank- 
ing Communist  is  an  improvement  over  a 
frowning  one.  In  1984.  according  to  the 
Report.  11  Estonians,  including  two  party 
offldals,  fled  their  native  land  for  sanctuary 
in  the  West.  Pour  of  the  11  made  their 
eseape  on  a  rubber  raft. 

Eleven  human  beings  may  not  seem  to 
matter  much  in  a  world  of  Geneva  talks  and 
big  media  coverage.  But  what  those  11  Esto- 
nians did  tells  us  more  about  the  underlying 
realities  of  our  world  than  all  the  reporting 
of  what  Shultt  said  to  Gromyko. 

As  the  front  pages  were  stUl  filled  with 
stories  and  analysis  about  the  Geneva  talks, 
the  cniicago  Tribune  reported  on  an  inside 
page  "the  minister  of  a  170-member  Chris- 
tian congregation  that  has  sought  for 
nearly  two  years  to  emigrate  en  masse  from 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  placed  in  a  prison 
hospital  after  refusing  food  for  40 
days  .  . 

The  Lithuanian  National  Foundation's 
ELTA  bulletin  reported  that  a  "63-year  old 
scientist"  was  sentenced  to  three-and-one- 
half  years  in  a  "strict  regime  camp"  and  two 
years  of  internal  exile  on  charges  of  "anti- 
Soviet  activity  and  propaganda."  A  Lithua- 
nian priest  was  arrested  by  KGB  on  Novem- 
ber 9  and  one  Lithuanian  patriot  in  a  KGB 
prison  faces  the  threat  of  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, which  in  the  Soviet  Union  means  un- 
endurable psychological  terror. 
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The  National  Catholic  News  Service  re- 
ported that  "after  years  of  harassment  by 
authorities,  a  47-year-old  Catholic  priest  has 
been  arrested  and  sent  to  an  "unknown  de- 
tention center." 

Tha  evidence  is  overwhelming,  universal 
in  scope  and  undeniable  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  examine  it  fairly:  Wherever  Com- 
munists are  in  power  or  want  to  come  to 
power,  every  himian  right  is  violated,  every 
treaty  or  promise  is  broken,  and  human 
beinct  caught  in  such  a  situation  are  so  des- 
perate that  they  wlU  risk  their  Uves  Just  to 
get  the  chance  to  escape. 

Thus,  the  true  "big"  story  during  this 
period  was  not  the  Geneva  talka.  It  was  the 
story,  buried  in  the  bade  pages,  taking  place 
around  the  world  every  day.  of  Communists 
continuing  in  their  efforU  to  destroy  every 
last  vestige  of  human  freedom.  That  story 
has  been  going  on  since  1917.  Since  then  it 
has  taken  various  forma— Stalinism, 
Maoism,  various  ultra-left  fanaticiams— but 
the  pattern  is  always  the  same:  terror, 
hatred,  genocide,  fear,  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  unlimited  power  ocnnblned  with  a  twist- 
ed morality  that  sacrifices  every  humane 
feelhig,  every  dviliaed  thought,  every  ele- 
ment of  brotherhood  to  the  needs  of  the  to- 
talitarian vision. 

Think  of  it:  In  Geneva,  sitting  across  from 
Secretary  of  SUte  Shults.  a  decent,  intelli- 
gent, humane  man,  was  a  Stalinist  thug  who 
had  come  to  power  serving  the  most  barttar- 
Ic  ruler  in  modem  history.  That  harsh  reali- 
ty was  forgotten  in  all  the  media  talk  about 
Gromyko's  diplomatic  shrewdness  and  cun- 
ning. 

Andrei  Gromyko  has  for  all  his  adult  life 
served  the  vision  that  now  inspires  (in  vary- 
ing degrees  and  different  fashions)  the 
Shining  Path  fundamentalist  Marxist-Len- 
inists and  the  Red  Brigades  and  the  East 
bloc  biveaucrats  who  operate  regimes  so 
terrible  that  people  win  risk  everything  to 
get  out  of  them. 

Given  such  undeniable,  documented  facts, 
surely  it  must  be  clear  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  the  propagation  of  Western  values 
is  the  most  important  and  urgent  task  for 
the  West.  Not  budget  balanring  Not  arms 
control.  Not  welfare.  Not  trade.  Not  "dia- 
logue." Not  negotiations. 

All  of  these,  in  certain  circumstances  and 
In  varying  degrees,  can  be  useful  in  helping 
to  make  life  better  for  people  and  to  defend 
freedom.  But  they  cannot  be  seen  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  sacrifices  that  have  to  be 
made  for  self-preservation.  They  cannot  be 
portrayed  as  having  the  same  nature  or 
degree  of  importance  as  defending  our  dvili- 
satlon. 

First  the  WiU  and  the  resources  to  defend 
freedom  must  be  there.  Only  then  can  these 
other  values  and  activities  have  meaning.  If 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  its  values  is  seen 
as  simply  another  "issue."  one  that  has  to 
take  its  chances  among  other  competing 
values,  it  will  get  lost  in  the  special  Interest 
Jtmgle. 

It  Isnt  simply  a  question  of  fimding  for 
military  programs  (although  that  is  impor- 
tant)—it  is  a  question  of  a  hierarchy  of 
values.  If  the  will  to  survive  and  to  see 
Western  values  prosper  is  not  considered  to 
be  different  in  kind  from  all  other  priorities, 
no  amoimt  of  funding  will  save  the  West. 

Does  the  West  have  that  wiU?  U  it  pre- 
pared to  expand  the  necessary  resources? 
The  answer  to  that  question  depends  upon 
whether  we  pay  attention  to  the  Big  Story 
about  "the  new  detente"  or  the  actumula- 
tion  of  litUe  stories  that  tells  the  gruesome 
truth  about  our  world. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  service  that  can  lie 
performed  by  aides  to  powerful  Western 
government  officials— induding  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet— la  to  perio«Hcally 
present  them  with  an  aocomulation  of  such 
little  stories,  particularly  when  negotiating 
with  Conununlsts.  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Central  America  or  China  or  anywhere 
else.* 


RETAININO  EQUITY  IN  OUR  TAX 
SYSTEM 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  mw  TOIK 
ni  THE  HOT7Sg  OF  RBFRESERTATIVXS 

Thurtday,  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  McORATH.  BCr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  stating 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  ,  the  Federal 
income  tax  deduction  for  State  and 
local  property,  income  and  sales  taxes 
should  not  be  repealed. 

The  provisions  to  repeal  this  deduc- 
tion is  contained  in  the  tax  reform 
proposal  issued  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  late  last  year. 

The  Federal  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes,  which  has  been  a  part  of 
the  Tax  Code  since  its  origination,  is  a 
key  component  of  our  system  of  feder- 
alism. The  deduction  permits  State 
and  local  governments  to  levy  taxes 
for  State  and  local  services,  such  as 
health  and  education,  without  impos- 
ing a  double  tax. 

I  represent  a  portion  of  Nassau 
County,  NY.  which  has  some  of  the 
bluest  State  and  local  taxes  in  the 
Nation.  The  elimination  of  this  deduc- 
tion on  the  Federal  income  tax  return 
for  these  taxes  would  be  a  devastating 
financial  blow  to  the  residents  of  my 
congressional  district,  where  this  is 
often  the  single  largest  itemized  de- 
duction. No  reasonable  decrease  in 
marginal  rates  could  adequately  com- 
pensate for  its  loss. 

The  Federal  tax  bills  of  New 
Yoilters  would  rise  by  more  than  $4-7 
billion  this  year,  and  by  more  than  $6 
billion  in  the  year  1986  and  beyond 
under  the  Treasury  pr(v>06al.  This 
would  most  certainly  interfere  with 
the  ability  of  New  York  State  and 
local  governments  to  provide  essential 
servioes,  while  incr^ising  taxes  for 
micidle  class  families  and  driving  busi- 
nesses out  of  the  State. 

The  impact  of  the  elimination  of 
this  deduction  would  be  especially 
severe  on  education.  Without  the  de- 
duction for  State  and  local  taxes,  the 
actual  burden  of  school  taxes  in  New 
York  would  increase  by  $2.1  billion: 
$1.6  billion  for  taxes  which  go  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 
$500  million  for  higher  education. 
This  translates  to  $588  per  elementary 
and  secondary  sch(x>l  pupil,  the  high- 
est in  the  Nation.  Since  more  than 
half  of  all  property  taxes  collected  in 
New  York  go  directly  to  our  schools. 
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elimination  of  this  deduction  would 
produce  the  luiacceptaUe  choice  of 
higher  taxes  or  less  education. 

New  York  State  is  not  unique  in  this 
situation.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  a  taxpayer  in  one  State  may  have 
a  significantly  higher  tax  burden  than 
a  taxpayer  earning  exactly  the  same 
amoimt  in  another  State.  Energy  pro- 
ducing States  are  able  to  raise  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues needed  to  support  services  from 
energy  severance  taxes.  If  New  York 
State  could  raise  funds  in  the  same 
manner,  our  State  and  local  taxes 
would  be  more  in  line  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

M#f"^^^"<ng  the  deduction  for  State 
and  local  taxes  is  in  keeping  with  the 
administration  theme  of  giving  greater 
responsibility  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Obviously,  they  must  have 
the  means  to  pay  for  these  responsibil- 
ities. Local  residents  must  also  be  able 
to  afford  those  costs,  and  the  Federal 
income  tax  deduction  has  enabled 
them  to  do  so. 

The  Treasury  plan  has  provided  a 
starting  point  for  discussion  of  tax 
reform  by  pointing  out  inequities  in 
our  current  tax  system.  However,  it  is 
my  hope  that  when  the  administration 
submits  legislation  to  the  Congress  for 
tax  reform,  it  will  not  create  new  in- 
equities through  elimination  of  this 
important  deduction.* 


END  COLONIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

orcAuroaios 

m  TBI  HOUSE  OP  HEFRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  MarOi  7.  19S5 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  raise  the 
antiquated  and  discriminatory  tolonial 
quota.  This  little  known  provision  of 
our  immigration  laws  artificially  limits 
immigration  from  nonwhlte  <x>lonial 


When  first  imposed  in  1952.  this 
quota  affected  residents  of  Caribbean 
islands  seeing  to  enter  this  country. 
The  colonial  quota  now.  as  a  practical 
matter,  applies  only  to  individuals 
bom  in  Hong  Kong  who  seek  to  emmi- 
grate  to  this  land. 

For  colonies  such  as  Hong  Kong, 
current  law  limits  immigration  to  only 
600  visas  a  year,  compared  with  the 
20,000  visa  standard  for  independent 
nations.  Biy  legislation  would  raise  the 
colonial  quota  to  5.000  visas  a  year 

There  is  a  particular  urgency  to  this 
legidation  now  that  Great  Britain  has 
agreed  to  relinquish  control  of  Hong 
Kong  to  the  Peoples'  Republic  in  1997. 
because  at  that  point.  Hong  Kong  win 
presumably  lose  its  limited  status  as  a 
colony,  and  thereafter  be  included 
within  the  overall  quota  for  China. 
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There  are,  however,  many  thousands 
of  people  who  wish  to  leave  Hong 
Kong  before  1997.  and  this  legislation 
would  facilitate  the  entry  of  many  of 
these  individuals  to  the  United  States. 
Yet  without  this  legislatlan.  only  a 
handful  of  visas  could  be  issued  to 
Hong  Kong  residents  bef(M«  the 
return  to  Communist  government. 

In  both  the  97th  and  the  98th  Con- 
gresses, proposals  to  raise  the  colonial 
quota  to  3.000  visas  a  year  were  adopt- 
ed without  opposition.  Now.  with  the 
return  of  Himg  Kong  to  Chtata  just  11 
years  away,  we  must  act  with  dispatch 
to  allow  a  reasonable  number  of 
people  now  in  Hong  Kong  to  leave 
before  1997. 

The  vast  bulk  of  these  visas  would, 
of  course,  be  issued  to  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  permanent  residents.  All 
would  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  system  of  preferences. 

The  current  colonial  quota  is  artifi- 
cially low  and  discriminatory  on  its 
own.  but  the  situation  in  Hong  Kong 
makes  the  problem  all  the  more 
urgent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  the  modest  but  much 
needed  immigration  reform. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAROLINE  OLIVER 


UMI 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCAUFOSinA 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

opCAurounA 

nf  THE  HOTTSa  or  BaFHBSOrTATIVCS 

Thunday.  March  7, 198S 

•  Bfr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  Caroline  Oliver  on 
the  occasion  of  her  retirement  from 
the  District  Council  of  Painters  and 
Allied  ttades,  No.  33.  She  will  be  hon- 
ored by  her  many  friends  at  a  retire- 
ment dinner  on  March  15,  1985. 

As  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  in  the  labor  movement  in 
Santa  Clara  County.  Caroline  Oliver 
has  devoted  herself  to  the  betterment 
of  our  society  and  to  the  rights  of  aU 
workers.  To  mention  all  her  contribu- 
tions since  moving  to  Alvlso  39  years 
ago  would  be  formidable,  yet  we  would 
be  remiss  if  we  dldnt  single  out  a  few. 

She  has  been  editor  of  the  Alviso 
Beacon,  office  manager  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council,  employee  for  25 
years  of  the  painters  load,  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  local  29.  trustee 
of  local  29  health  trust  fund,  first 
woman  officer  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council,  member  of  the  board  of  the 
League  of  Friends,  recipient  of  the 
Woman  of  Achievement  Award,  and 
honoree  at  the  annual  1985  COPE 
banquet. 

The  admiration  and  love  Caroline 
Oliver  receives  from  everyone  who 
comes  in  contact  with  her  is  due  to  her 
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sense  of  humor,  warm  personality,  and 
thoughtfulness  She  handles  every  sit- 
uation that  arises  with  complete  cmn- 
petenoe  and  intelligence.  It  is  these 
qualities  that  have  endeared  her  to 
many  friends  and  coworkers. 

We  know  Caroline's  retlranent  will 
afford  her  the  opportunity  to  spend 
cherished  time  with  her  husband,  Oar- 
luid.  two  children.  Didi  and  Key. 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchild. 
We  know  her  years  of  retirement  wlU 
be  as  rich  and  rewarding  as  those  she 
has  given  to  all  of  us.  Thank  you. 
Caroline.  Keep  the  ship  in  the  harbor 
afloat.* 
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BIRMINaHAM  LOSES  BELOVED 
RBBTAURANTEUR 


HON.  BEN  ERDREKH 


'ATIVIS 


PrilHoirus 

"Phfl  HooUm  was  the  Ameriean  dream 
come  true." 

Ttaoae  words  tram  Btnningbam  attorney 
Mike  Atchleon  aptly  eummartK  the  Itfe  of 
Jobn's  Restaurant  owner  Phil  Hontne.  who 
died  Monday  at  age  52. 

IIiMiliM  came  to  this  country  from  bis 
iMtlve  Greece  as  a  teenager.  He  joined  aev- 
eral  retetiTee  who  bad  already  settled  In  Bir- 

Tbroucb  bla  own  hard  work  and  that  of 
bis  family.  HontSM  and  his  brotheri  ac- 
quired the  capital  to  become  their  own 
beans.  The  continuing  popularity  of  John's 
Reatautant  la  a  tribute  to  Bontaas'  wicc—i 
uaanaU  limliii—iiaii  In  the  highest  tradi- 
tkn  of  hia  adopted  country. 

We  join  the  family  and  IMends  of  Phfl 
Hontsas  in  mouminc  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  have  more  time  among  us  to  enjoy  the 
veniaa  of  the  American  luccw  story  that 
be  wrote  for  more  than  three  decadea,  He 
typified  what  this  country  la  an  about.* 


OPUASAMA 
Of  THX  HODSS  or 

TTkUTSday,  March  7,  1985 

•  Idr.  ERDRZ3CH.  htr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Birmingham  recently  lost  a  val- 
uable and  beloved  member  of  its  com- 
munity whose  life  showed  that  the 
American  dream  is  still  very  much 
alive.  Phil  Hontaas  and  his  family 
owned  John's  Restaurant  In  Birming- 
ham, a  popular  dining  spot  known  as 
much  for  Phil's  outgoing  nature  and 
sense  of  humor  as  it  was  for  its  fine 
food  and  always  pleasant  and  friendly 
atmosphere. 

Phil  and  his  brothers  came  to  this 
country  from  Greece  as  young  boys, 
not  able  to  speak  English,  but  with  a 
burning  desire  to  become  a  productive 
part  of  our  community,  helping  make 
Birmingham  and  America  grow  and 
prosper. 

The  Hontzas  brothers  eventually 
bought  John's  Restaurant,  and  while 
all  three  were  well  known  and  liked  in 
our  community,  it  was  Phil  who  will 
be  remembered  for  conducting  his 
business  as  he  conducted  his  life— with 
zest 

Phil  Hontzas  exemplified  what  our 
country  is  all  about.  He  was  proof  that 
with  hard  work,  dedication,  faith,  and 
a  little  luck,  it  is  stOl  possible  to  reap 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor. 

PhO  Hontzas  showed  that  America  is 
a  true  land  of  opportunity  where 
those  with  energy  and  talent  can 
indeed  succeed  in  smaU  business  or 
large.  As  long  as  we  have  citizens  with 
the  initiative  and  entrepreneurship  of 
a  Phil  Hontzas.  I  know  continued 
progress  and  growth  for  Alabama  and 
America  is  a  certainty. 

Phil  Hontzas  died  on  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1985.  He  wiU  be  deeply 
missed  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

I  submit  for  the  Rxooao  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Post 
Herald  that  aptly  describes  the  zest 
and  flair  with  which  Phil  Hontzas  ap- 
proached all  aspects  of  his  life. 


HELP  FOR  THE  DRUG  TRANSIT 
COUNTRIES 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNlltOY 

OP  THS  DHTUCT  OP  OOLOUIA 

HI  THX  Honss  or  aapaxasMTATivn 


Thunday.  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  BpeaJur.  In 
the  ugly,  sinister  world  of  drug  traffic 
a  growizig  problem  has  brought  pleas 
for  help  and  cooperation  fnxn  coun- 
tries that  have  become  known  as  tran- 
sit countries. 

In  the  structure  of  drug  traffic,  the 
"producing  country."  the  "transit 
country."  and  the  "market  cotmtry" 
have  become  identified  by  the  pn^ 
lems  that  are  centered  around  the 
part  each  plays  In  the  reduction  or  in- 
crease in  drug  trafflcUng. 

The  transit  coimtry  is  a  geographi- 
cally convenient  country  located  in 
dose  proximity  to  a  market  country. 
More  and  more,  criminal  activity,  in- 
timidation of  local  enforcement 
agents,  and  a  takeover  attitude  by 
drug  traffickers  has  endangered  the 
stability  of  these  countries  and  has 
taxed  their  already  limited  police  and 
enforcement  resources. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman OLsmi  EtrausH.  HJl.  962.  Is 
a  worthy  first  step  in  req>aodlng  to 
the  cries  for  help  from  such  transit 
country  whose  shores  lie  haplessly 
close  to  those  of  the  United  States  and 
therefore  have  become  the  unwilling 
major  center  for  the  breakdown  from 
large  shipments  into  smaller  shipping 
units  that  can  more  easUy  be  slipped 
ashore  on  the  coastline  of  the  United 
States. 

That  country,  requesting  coordina- 
tion with  our  enforcement  forces,  is 
the  wah^iwa*  By  working  with  Baha- 
mian officials,  our  DEA.  Customs  antj 
Coast  Guard  could  assist  in  interdict- 
ing these  large  shipments  of  drugs 
before   they   are   broken  down   into 
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smaller  hard-to-detect  delivery  pack- 
ets. 

The  wording  in  HJl.  962  which 
would  expand  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
would  make  an  excq>tlon  of  the  prohi- 
bltlims  in  the  amendment  to  Include 
the  Bahamas 

Since  oosponsoring  HJl.  962.  it  has 
come  to  my  attentl<m  that  there  are 
other  countries  that  have  stanflar 
status  as  transit  oountiiiBS  who  win 
need  a  similar  exoepUon  to  the  amend- 
moit.  I  urge  that  these  transit  coun- 
tries be  given  careful  attention  and 
that  you.  as  colleagues,  may  wlah  to 
add  information  on  additional  coun- 
tries. I  urge  that  this  Issue  be  exam- 
ined carefully  through  testimony  at 
hearings  on  ELR.  962. 

Our  swift  and  adequate  cooperation 
and  assistance  to  our  willing  partner 
countries  is  imperative  if  we  are  to 
reduce  their  endangered  status  and  ef- 
fectively reduce  the  traffic  of  deadly 
drugs  to  our  shores.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  XJJS.  ALA- 
BAMA SENATOR  LISTER  HILL 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OPAIABAMA 
nr  THS  HOUSE  or  SXraXSBITATIVXS 

7%ttr»day.  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  with  the  death  of 
former  UJ3.  Senator  Lister  HiU  on  De- 
cember 20.  1984.  It  is  my  privilege 
today  to  offer  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  outstanding  gentleman. 

Not  many  people  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  admiration  and  respect  that 
Lister  Hill  enjoyed.  He  earned  that  ad- 
miration and  respect  because  he  genu- 
inely cared  about  people  and  about 
the  welfare  of  his  State  and  country. 

In  his  45  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  in- 
cluding 15  years  in  this  body.  Lister 
EOU  became  the  strongest  voice  in 
Congress  for  his  unflagging  sumwl 
for  health  and  education.  He  became 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  health  and  education 
Mils.  He  also  chaired  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  handled  the  budget  for 
the  old  Department  of  Health.  Sducar 
tion  and  Welfare.  He  was  the  "father" 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

One  of  his  landmark  achievements 
was  the  Hill-Burton  Act  of  1946. 
Through  this  piece  of  legislation,  more 
than  9,200  medical  facilities  have  been 
built  with  Federal  assistance,  many  of 
them  in  poor  and  rural  areas.  Uster 
HiU  supported  such  programs  as  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  and  Social  Security. 

The  first  bill  providing  Federal  aid 
to  education  passed  Congress  in  1958. 
The  chief  credit  was  given  to  the  Ala- 
bama Sraator.  who  had  championed 
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such  legislation  since  his  days  in  the 
House. 

Senator  Hill  knew  that  we  grow, 
gain  strength  and  provide  oivortunl- 
tles  for  our  people  by  a  proper  devel- 
opment of  our  resources.  In  this  re- 
spect, he  was  a  pioneer  in  pushing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  A  supporter  of  the 
New  Deal  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Soiator  Hill  was  a  wpaoaat 
of  some  of  the  major  programs  of  the 
1930's  and  1940's,  including  the  Rural 
Housing  Act,  the  Rural  TMeplume  Act 
and  the  OI  bill  of  rights  for  veterans 
of  World  War  H  and  the  Korean  con- 
fllet. 

Senator  HOI  Uxk.  his  seat  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  on  August 
14.  1923,  after  a  special  election.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  \JS.  Senate  on 
January  19,  1938,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Hugo  Black,  who  had  been  wp- 
polnted  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
When  Senator  Hill  retired  on  January 
3,  1969,  having  declined  to  seek  reelec- 
tion, he  had  served  in  Congress  Imger 
than  any  other  Alabamlan. 

Uster  Hfll  was  bom  Into  a  prosper- 
ous family  on  December  29.  1894,  in 
Montgomery.  His  father.  Dr.  Luther 
Leonldas  wni,  was  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon who  had  studied  in  England  with 
Joseph  Lister,  who  introduced  antisep- 
tic surgery. 

Named  for  his  father's  teacher.  Dr. 
Hill  wanted  his  son  to  pursue  medi- 
cine, but  <««fa>»H  Lister  tiuned  to  law. 
He  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  student, 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Alar 
bama  at  Tuscaloosa  in  1914  with  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key.  He  earned  a  law 
degree  at  Alabama  in  1915  and  also 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  Columbia  University. 

In  1916  he  evened  a  law  practice  in 
Montgomery.  Proud  to  fi^t  for  his 
country,  he  served  in  the  Army  during 
the  V\nA  World  War.  From  1917  to 
1922.  before  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House,  he  was  president  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Board  of  Education— an  expe- 
rience that  later  was  attributable  to 
his  interest  in  educational  matters. 

Senator  Hill  was  a  powerful  force  in 
Congress.  He  was  a  rarity— a  man  who 
had  the  vitality  and  know-how  to  be 
extrranely  effective  in  getting  things 
done,  yet  warmth  and  sensitivity  that 
made  him  a  beloved  leader. 

Lister  Hill's  life  and  his  achieve- 
ments should  serve  as  a  manorial  to 
him  for  all  time  In  Alabama  and  in 
this  great  country  of  ours,  for  he  truly 
devoted  it  to  serving  the  people  and 
profession  that  he  loved. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
the  family  he  left  behind— to  his  wife, 
the  former  Henrietta  Fontaine  McCor- 
mick:  to  his  son.  L.  Lister  HOI:  to  his 
daughter,  Henrietta  Hill  Hubbard:  to 
his  five  grandchildren  and  four  great 
grandchildren. 

In  closing,  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
that  I  think  Senator  Lister  HiU  wiU  be 
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viewed  by  historians  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  farslghted  poUtical 
leaders  of  our  time.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
ft^eaker,  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  deserving  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  such  an  outstanding  Indi- 
vidual, as  former  Smator  Uster  HUL* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  B.  KELLY,  JR. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 


,VA>IA 


Dl  TBI  HOUSE  or 


'ATivas 


Thurtday,  March  7,  IMS 

•  Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  ^waker, 
today,  I  rise  to  pay  a  final  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  PhOadelphlan,  and  a 
man  I  was  prlvllcdged  and  very  inoud 
to  call  my  friend,  John  B.  Kelly,  Jr. 
KeU  died  this  past  Saturday,  returning 
from  a  rowing  woikout  cm  tiie  Schuyl- 
klU  River. 

Most  of  my  coUeagues  knew  Jack 
Kelly,  If  not  personally,  then  certainly 
by  reputation  as  an  outstanding  Olym- 
pic rowing  medalist  and  an  enthuslas- 
tic  pnnnoter  of  international  amateur 
athletics.  Many  wlU  remember  Jack 
Kelly  for  his  dedication,  inspiration, 
and  financial  si4>port  of  the  Philadel- 
phia VespCT  Boat  Club  whteh  won  the 
gold  Medal  at  the  1964  Olympics. 
Others  wUl  remember  that  Jack  Kelly 
Just  last  month  was  instaUed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

But.  those  of  us  who  knew  him  wen 
wiU  remember  Jadi  Kelly  first  and 
foremost  as  a  Philadelphlan.  This  is  a 
peculiarly  ain>roprlate  tribute  to  Jack 
Kdly.  He  could,  and  did,  move  effort- 
lessly throu^  International  circles, 
whether  European  royalty  or  the 
world's  athletic  eUte.  He  always  made 
time  for  his  h<nnetown— and  home.  He 
didn't  have  to,  but  he  did.  As  an  elect- 
ed city  coundhnan.  Jack  Kelly  worried 
about  potholes,  trash  disposal.  low- 
Income  housing.  When  an  immigrant 
beginning  to  make  his  way  in  Philadel- 
phia needed  a  business  hand.  Jack 
Kelly  often  was  there  with  financial 
support.  When  a  local  dvtc  activity  or 
charity  needed  a  boost.  Jack  Kelly  had 
the  time  and  the  commitment.  One 
local  newspaper  reported  a  typical 
week's  schedule  for  3t±.  Kelly;  it  in- 
cluded: Attendance  as  guest  of  htHKW 
at  a  benefit  for  the  American  Paralysis 
Assodatiim:  a  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia ftwdal  Olymirics  whoe  he  was 
serving  as  vice  chairman:  an  event  for 
the  Philadelphia  Dance  Alliance,  of 
which  he  was  president.  He  took  the 
time  and  made  the  effort  on  behalf  of 
these  local  activities  the  same  week  he 
was  celebr^Ung  his  selection  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  UjS.  Olympic  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  God  permitted  us  to 
choose  our  time  and  place  for  passing. 
3wdk  Kelly  certainly  would  have 
chosen  a  point  dose  to  the  river  and 
aport  he  loved.  Only  the  time  was 
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wrong;  at  57.  Jack  Kelly  had  ao  much 
more  to  give. 

On  a  personal  level.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  lost  a  very  dear  friend  of  43 
years.  Jack  Kelly  will  be  memorialized 
this  coming  Friday  at  Memorial  Hall 
in  Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia. 
The  delegations  traveling  to  the  park 
to  pay  their  final  respects  will  be  large 
and  diverse,  as  was  Jack  Kelly's  influ- 
ence and  respect  among  colleagues  and 
acquaintenances.* 


THE  POLYGRAPH  PROTECTION 
ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MOKTAIIA 
nf  THX  BODSK  OP  HSFBKSOtTATIVCS 

Thursday.  March  7,  198S 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  prevent 
the  preclusion  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities by  prohibiting  the  use  of  poly- 
graphs and  other  so-caUed  lie  detec- 
tors in  the  workplace.  The  polygraph, 
or  lie  detector,  has  received  much  pub- 
licity recently  since  RepresenUtive 
Bbooks  of  Texas  introduced  H.JL  39.  a 
biU  relating  to  the  administration  of 
polygraph  examinations  and  prepubli- 
cation  review  req\iirements  by  Federal 
agencies.  While  Federal  Oovemment 
workers  currently  have  some  protec- 
tion from  polygraph  examinations, 
and  they  may  win  even  greater  protec- 
tion with  the  passage  of  Representa- 
tive Brooks'  bill,  private  sector  em- 
ployees and  Job  applicants  have  no 
such  Federal  protections  whatsoever. 

Nineteen  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, limited  polygraph  examinations 
in  the  workplace,  and  yet  the  number 
of  employees  and  Job  applicants  who 
are  required  to  submit  to  these  tests  is 
increasing  dramatically.  The  estimated 
number  of  polygraph  examinations  ad- 
ministered annually  in  the  private 
sector  alone  ranges  from  200.000  to 
500.000.  In  a  November  1983  study  of 
the  scientific  validity  of  polygraph 
testing,  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  cited  an  esti- 
mate of  over  1  million  polygraph  ex- 
aminations administered  each  year.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  at  least  50,000 
workers  per  year  are  wrongfully 
denied  emplojmient  either  because 
they  refuse  to  take  the  tests  or  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  inaccuracies  of 
the  tests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  widespread  use  of 
polygraph  examinations  in  the  work- 
place has  reached  shocking  propor- 
tions despite  evidence  of  the  inaccura- 
cy of  such  tests.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's own  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  Affairs  warned  that  the  poly- 
graph "mlsclassifies  innocent  people 
as  liars."  In  a  memo  to  Secretary 
Weinberger.  Dr.  John  Beary  cited  that 
the  machines  can  only  detect  stress. 
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not  lies.  In  one  study  cited  by  Dr. 
Beary.  49  percent  of  truthful  subjects 
were  scored  as  deceptive.  In  another. 
55  percent  of  the  innocent  were  mis- 
classified  as  liars.  In  a  1974  test  con- 
ducted for  the  XJB.  Army  Land  War- 
fare Laboratory.  Dr.  Joseph  Kubis 
found  that  polygn4>h  test  results 
alone  had  only  the  same  accuracy  rate 
as  the  personal  Judgments  of  the  same 
examiners  based  on  observations  with- 
out test  results. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  critical  ques- 
tion: What  are  the  physiological  symp- 
toms of  a  lie?  Is  it  the  heart-rate, 
blood  pressure,  and  galvanic  skin  re- 
sponse that  polygraph  operators  suk- 
gest.  or  is  it  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
physiological  response?  How  about  the 
length  of  one's  nose?  The  truth  is.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  no  universal 
physiological  response  indicative  of 
lies,  and  the  peddlers  of  these  services 
and  equipment  should  be  sent  the  way 
of  palm  readers  and  soothsayers.  Jobs 
are  too  valuable,  and  in  today's  econo- 
my, too  scarce,  to  be  lost  due  to  the 
misclasslfication  of  a  physiological  re- 
sponse. 

The  horror  stories  of  polygraph 
abuse  are  numerable.  One  or  two  ex- 
amples might  prove  useful  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  problem.  One  pregnant 
woman  inquired  if  the  test  would 
affect  her  baby,  and  the  polygrapher 
responded  that  "I  can't  make  any 
promises."  She  refused  the  test,  and 
was  fired.  Many  potential  employees 
have  been  asked  questions  dealing 
with  sexual  habits  and  partners,  politi- 
cal and  religious  beliefs,  and  feelings 
about  unions. 

The  SUte  prohibitions  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  protect  workers  from 
the  polygraph.  Some  States  only  pro- 
scribe requiring  a  test,  not  requesting 
a  test.  But  the  result  for  those  who 
refuse  to  take  the  test  is  the  same— no 
Job.  Many  employers  skirt  State  law 
simply  by  hiring  in  a  neighboring 
State  with  no  prohibition  then  "trans- 
ferring" the  employee  into  the  State 
which  has  polygraph  restrictions.  For 
example,  employees  in  BCaryland  and 
the  District  can  be  hired  in  Virginia 
where  they  are  polygraphed,  then 
transferred  into  the  Jurisdiction  which 
prohibits  such  testing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polygraph  Protec- 
tion Act  simply  prohibits  the  use  of 
truth  verification  devices  in  the  work- 
place, for  both  pre-employment  test- 
ing and  testing  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment. It  requires  the  posting  on 
the  premises  of  employers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  of  notice  suffi- 
cient to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  It  provides  for  remedies  as  found 
in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as 
amended.  It  does  not  apply  to  any  in- 
dividual employed  by  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment, nor  would  it  apply  to  State  or 
local  government  employees. 

The  growing  problem  of  polygraph 
testing  has  been  treated  as  a  constitu- 
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tional  issue,  a  privacy  issue,  and  a  civil 
rights  issue.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
polygraph  tests  administered  in  the 
United  State*  today  are  employment 
related,  and  this  Issue  has  become, 
first  and  foremost,  one  of  emplosrment 
opportunities.  Polygraphs  have 
become  vehicles  for  employee  intimi- 
dation, and  for  screening  out  employ- 
ees of  political  or  union  beliefs  differ- 
ent from  those  of  a  particular  manag- 
er. This  bill  assumes  people  have  a 
right  to  privacy,  but  only  focuses  on 
the  abuse  of  that  right  in  the  woiii- 
place.  The  time  has  come  for  outright 
prohibition  of  these  inaccurate  and  in- 
trusive machines  from  the  workplace. 

The  courts  In  this  country  refuse  to 
admit  polygraph  results  as  evidence  in 
trials  because  of  the  documented  inac- 
curacies of  the  machines.  It  is  sadly 
ironic  that  criminals  are  protected 
from  the  polygraph,  while  American 
workers  are  not.  It  is  time  we  prevent 
innocent  employees  from  being  "con- 
victed" and  deprived  of  their  liveli- 
hoods through  methods  we  would  not 
even  apply  to  murderers. 

The  Privacy  Protection  Study  Com- 
mission, established  by  Congress  in 
1974,  reported  in  1977  that  truth  veri- 
fication devices  are  "an  unreasonable 
invasion  of  privacy  that  should  be 
summarily  proscribed."  The  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  a  Federal  law 
should  be  passed  forbidding  the  use  of 
the  devices  in  employment  settings, 
and  further  reconunended  the  banning 
of  the  manufact\u«  and  sale  of  the  de- 
vices. It  is  time  to  begin  implemenU- 
tion  of  the  Commission  recommenda- 
tions by  removing  these  insidious  de- 
vices from  the  workplace. 

Joining  me  today  introducing  this 
legislation  are  some  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  Education  and  Labor  Cdm- 
mlttee.  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
We  hope  to  have  hearings  early  this 
spring  to  begin  a  legislative  process 
that  will  bring  an  end  to  this  intimi- 
dating and  abusive  testing  of  employ- 

[The  bill  foUows:] 

HJt.  1534 

A  bill  to  prevent  the  denial  of  employment 
opportunities  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  He 
deteetora  by  employen  Involved  In  or  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentative*    of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congre—  o—enMed, 
SSCnON  I.  SBOIT  Tmx. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  •■  the  "Polygraph 
ProtecUon  Act  of  198S". 

SEC  X.  PVBP08K. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  prevent  the 
denial  of  employment  opportuntles  baaed  on 
the  use  of  Instrumentation  designed  to 
detect  deception  or  verify  truth  of  sUte- 
ment.  This  Act  stiall  be  construed  to  prohib- 
it the  use  of  all  such  Instrumentation  on 
employees,  agents,  prospective  employees 
and  prospective  agents. 
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sac,  *.  paoHnmoNs  on  ub  DcncroB  osc. 

No  employer  or  other  person  engaged  in 
any  buainesi  In  or  affecting  Interrtate  com- 
merce, nor  any  agent  or  representative 
thereof,  sbaU— 

(1)  directly  or  indirectly  require,  request, 
suggest,  pennit  or  cause  any  employee, 
agent,  proqwctive  employee  or  prospective 
agent  to  take  or  submit  to  any  lie  detector 
test  or  examination  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever, 

(3)  use,  accept,  or  refer  to  the  results  of 
any  lie  detector  test  or  examination  of  any 
employee,  agent,  prospective  employee  or 
pnm>ecUve  agent  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever, or 

(8)  discharge,  '«««»wi—,  discipline  In  any 
manner,  or  deny  employment  or  promotion, 
or  tlireaten  to  do  so,  to  any  employee, 
agent,  prospective  employee  or  prospective 
agent  who  refuses,  declines,  or  falls  to  take 
or  submit  to  any  lie  detector  test  or  exami- 
nation, 
sac  4.  Noncs  op  paoncnoN. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prepare  and 
have  printed  a  notice  setting  forth  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
tills  Act.  This  noUoe  stiall  be  posted  at  aU 
times  in  conspicuous  places  upon  the  prem- 
ises of  every  employer  engaged  In  any  busi- 
ness in  or  affectbig  interstate  commerce. 

BBC  %.  BUUS  AND  BBCULAIIONS. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  suti- 
chapter  n  of  dupter  S  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
tills  Act. 
BBC  «.  AOtHoamr  op  the  secsbtaby  op  labob. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall— 

(1)  make  such  delegations,  appoint  such 
agents  and  employees,  and  pay  for  such 
technical  assistance  mi  a  fee  for  service 
basis,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assist  tiim  in 
the  performance  of  his  functions  under  tills 
Act: 

(3)  cooperate  with  regional.  State,  local, 
and  other  agrades,  and  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment  agen- 
cies to  aid  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
thUActand 

(3)  make  investigations  and  require  the 
keeping  of  records  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  administration  of  tliia  Act  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  powers  and  procedures  pro- 
vided in  sections  9  and  11  of  the  Fair  lAbar 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (39  n.S.C.  309  and 
311). 

BBC  T.  BNPOBCKIfENT  PROVISIONS. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced In  accordance  with  tlie  powers,  reme- 
dies, and  procedures  provided  In  sections 
11(b),  16,  and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (39  VS.C.  311(b),  316,  317). 
Amounts  owing  to  a  person  as  a  result  of  a 
violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
unpaid  wtwtmimi  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  for  purposes  of  sections  16 
and  17  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (39  UJ3.C.  316.  317). 

BBC  «.  NO  APPUCATION  TO  COVEBNHBNTAL  BM- 
PLOrBBS. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  Individual  who  is  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Oovemment,  a 
SUte  government,  city,  or  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  or  dty. 
SBC  t.  DBPINITIOm. 

As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "person"  means  any  natural 
person,  firm,  association,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  any  employee  or  agent  thereof. 
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(3)  The  term  "Ue  detector"  Includes  liut  Is 
not  limited  to  any  polygraph,  deceptograph. 
voice  stress  analyaer.  psychological  stress 
evaluator,  or  any  other  device  (whether  me- 
chanical, electrical,  or  chemical)  which  is 
used,  or  the  results  of  which  are  used,  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  deception  or  verify- 
ing the  truth  of  statements. 

(3)  The  term  "employer"  includes  sn  em- 
ploymoit  agency. 

SBC  IS.  BPPCCnVB  DATB. 

The  provisioiH  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment.  excQ>t  for  section 
4.  whiefa  shall  take  effect  six  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment* 
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state  Beef:  Jeff  Dieringer.  Dieringer. 
O'Marra.  Palmer  &  Sunderiand:  Rldi 
MacPherson,  Hayman  Cash  Register: 
Mike  Minnig.  American-Potomac  Dis- 
tributing; and.  Andy  Ockershausen, 
WMAL.« 


SKVENTH  ANNUAL  BARTENDERS' 
BALL 


MIKLOS  DURAY 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 


■ATIVBS 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  Disnucr  op  Columbia 

m  THE  BOUSB  OP  RBPRBSBHTAxiVES 

Thwnday,  March  7. 1985 
•  Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  10 
local  charities  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions will  be  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Seventh  Annual  Bartend- 
ers' Ball  to  be  held  on  March  9.  1985. 
Chosen  by  the  Bartenders'  Ball  Foun- 
dation, the  1985  recipients  are:  So 
Others  Might  Eat  [SOME!:  Living 
Stage:  Washington  Free  Clinic:  St. 
John's  Development  Center:  Higher 
Achievement  Program  [HAPl:  Sun- 
shine Foundation:  Heroes.  Inc.;  Hoqii- 
tal  for  Si<&  Children:  Shaw  Communi- 
ty Center  Food  Committee;  and  the 
Alexandria  Community  "Y". 

The  Bartenders'  Ball  Foimdation. 
Inc..  was  created  in  1982  to  formally 
organise  and  direct  the  efforts  of  what 
had  becmne  one  of  Washington's  larg- 
est single-event  fundraisers.  Proceeds 
from  the  1979  to  1981  balls  had  been 
donated  to  the  Leukemia  Society  of 
America.  However,  the  foundatiim  felt 
strongly  that  the  money  raised  from 
the  ball  should  be  channeled  back  into 
the  Washington  community.  Conse- 
quently, the  1982  ball  proceeds  of 
$77,000  were  distributed  to  the  Leuke- 
mia Society  and  also  five  locally  based 
charities.  Funds  raised  by  the  1984 
ball  totaled  over  $80,000.  benefiting  10 
local  agencies. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Bar- 
tenders' Ball  Foundation  is  comprised 
of  Danny  My"«>"^".  Tommy  Goes,  Eda 
Boyle  Edgerton.  Gordon  King.  Craig 
Goodman.  Steven  A.  Mlcheletti  and  S. 
Paul  Loukas.  who  are  past  ball  chair- 
persons as  well  as  leading  supporters 
of  the  ball.  The  1985  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Members  are:  Michael  Ander- 
son, Shooter  McGee's  Eastport  Raw 
Bar.  Michael  Maher.  Washington. 
D.C.  Restaurant  &  Beverage  Associa- 
tion; Dick  Heidenberger  and  Frank 
Bate,  Bottom  Une  BCadhatter.  Robert 
Giaimo.  Sharon  Daley  and  Ype 
Hengst.  American  Cafe;  Thomas 
Russo.  Chadwicks;  Eda  Boyle  Edger- 
ton; Steve  Winter  and  Ken  Fried, 
Winter-Fried  Associates.  This  years  di- 
rectors   are:    Peter    Alafoginis.    Bay 
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m  THB  HO08X  OP 

TTiursday.  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Communist  governments 
adamantly  disregard  human  rights, 
even  those  anchored  in  their  constitu- 
ents in  international  agreements.  An 
outstanding  example  of  their  disdain 
for  human  rights  is  the  continuing 
arrest  and  detetention  of  Milkos 
Duray.  Czechoslovak  citizen  of  Hun- 
garian naUonality. 

Mr.  Duray,  a  geologist  and  writer 
from  Bratislava,  the  Slovak  region  of 
the  coimtry,  was  first  arrested  for 
having  published  in  Hungarian  in  New 
York  in  1982  a  book  of  his  own  remi- 
niscences on  the  fire  of  Hungarians  in 
Czechoslovakia.  He  was  subsequently 
arrested,  charged,  and  after  1  day  of 
trial,  his  hearing  was  discontinued  and 
he  was  released. 

When,  in  early  1984.  the  Slovak  Min- 
istry of  Education  presented  a  draft 
law  to  the  Slovak  regional  parliament 
which  included,  among  others,  the 
provision  that  by  establishing  commis- 
sions whose  recommendations  would 
have  to  be  followed  by  the  Ministry- 
excluding  consultations  with  parents— 
the  ministry  may  close  Hungarian 
«»i^«M»«  in  the  various  schools  of  Sova- 
kia-where  about  700.000  citizens  of 
Hungarian  nationality  reside— Mr. 
Duray  went  to  woi*  to  protest  the  pro- 
visions. He  suixseeded  in  organizing 
11.000  parents  againt  the  draft  law 
which  was  then  amended  to  exclude 
the  controversial  provisions.  Mr. 
Duray  had  the  constitutional  right  to 
do  so.  as  the  1968  constitution  guaran- 
tees the  right  of  education  tit  the 
mother  tongue.  But  he  was  subse- 
quently arrested  and  held  incommuni- 
cado for  months  and  remains  in  prison 
under  formal  charges  of  sedition,  in- 
citonent.  and  slander  against  the  re- 
public, to  this  day. 

Mr.  Duray  is  not  Just  an  average  dis- 
sident in  Chechoslovakia.  He  was  a 
signer  of  CARTA  77  together  with 
Czech  and  Slovak  intellectuals.  Four 
prominent  Slovak  intellectuals  also 
protested  his  arrest  to  both  President 
Husak  and  the  Premier  of  the  Slovak 
Government  in  Bratislava.  He  is  also 
the  unofficial  leader  of  the  700,000 
Hungarians  of  Slovakia  and  had  cre- 
ated an  organization  called  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defense  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Hugarian  Minority.  This  group 
informed  us  through  a  samizdat  publi- 
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cation  of  the  continuing  repressive 
and  totlmMattng  actions  of  the  Cxch- 
oalorak  Communist  Party  and  the 
Oovemment  against  anyone  who  dares 
to  speak  the  truth  and  right  for  Jus- 
tice In  the  state. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentlonan  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Laiitos]  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Poam]  for  having  Initiated  In  July 
lfM4  a  letter  over  38  signatures  to 
President  Husak  condemning  the 
arrest  and  Mr.  Lahtos  for  having 
sponsored  this  oollogulm  on  the  con- 
tinuing arrest  and  detmtlon  of  Mlklos 
Duray.  We  all  urge  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  use  whatever 
leverage  we  may  yet  have  with  Prague 
to  effect  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Duray 
and  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  denouiHdng  this  shameful  deed  of 
human  and  national  rights  deprivation 
and  violation  In  CSechoslovakla. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


HONORINO  JOSEPH  RUBIN  AND 
THE  YOUNO  ISRAEL  OF  HILL- 
CREST 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

ormwTou 
ni  TBK  HOUSE  or  aBnasBrTATivB 


UMI 


1%unday,  March  7, 19S5 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Young  Israel  of  HiUcrest.  on  the 
occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary.  Since 
Its  Inception,  this  synagogue  has  in- 
spired and  served  the  entire  communi- 
ty and  all  of  Queens  County.  NY. 

Today,  Its  more  than  1.500  members 
Include  a  vast  array  of  doctors,  law- 
yers, educators,  and  business  leaders 
whose  Influence  is  felt  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation. 

Joseph  Rubin.  th«  Young  Israel's 
"Man  of  the  Year,"  epitomises  this 
stamlard  of  excellence  in  community 
service.  During  his  term  as  president, 
he  Inspired  the  Young  Israel  to  many 
ad^evements  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
citizens  In  Queens.  His  concern  for  the 
younger  generation  motivated  him  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  Samuel  H. 
Wang  Yeshiva  High  School  of  Queens, 
and  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Yeshiva  of  Central  Queens  and  Yeshi- 
va Dov  Revel.  The  support  of  his  wife, 
Rosalind,  and  their  children.  Arleen 
and  Barry,  has  amplified  his  success  In 
all  these  endeavors. 

The  Young  Israel's  roster  of  distin- 
guished officers  is  symbolic  of  its 
members'  unique  commitment  to 
American  society  and  Jewish  values. 
Danny  Hiller,  Its  dynamic  president.  Is 
known  nationally  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  humanitarian  causes,  both 
here  and  abroad.  Its  vice  presidents. 
Moshe  Oantz.  Alvln  Warshaviak.  and 
Ralph  Sherman,  participate  actively 
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In  many  facets  of  community  service. 
Mr.  OantB  was  instrumental  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Hatsoloh  Emergency 
Ambulance  Service  in  Hlllcrest:  Mr. 
Warshaviak.  whose  genius  and  devo- 
tion generated  the  Queens  Purlm 
Parade,  represents  his  neighbors  an 
the  local  planning  board;  and  Mr. 
Sherman  is  well-known  and  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  integrity  and  tireless 
service  in  the  community.  The  treasur- 
er, Shopsy  Kanarek,  works  for  several 
educational  InsltuUons  devotedly. 
Marc  Kats.  the  financial  secretary; 
Stanley  Nuasbaum.  the  recording  sec- 
retary; and  Sol  Gelemter,  the  corre- 
sponding secretary,  are  active  in  many 
other  charities  and  causes.  Dr.  Mau- 
rice Ballabon,  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  is  an  economics  scholar  of 
International  repute. 

The  spiritual  leader  of  the  Young 
Israel.  Rabbi  fflmcha  Krauas,  is  the 
perfect  complement  to  this  distin- 
guished cragregatltm.  An  outstanding 
Talmudlc  scholar,  he  is  respected  for 
his  humility  and  humanity  as  much  as 
for  his  learning.  May  these  many  ac- 
complishments herald  another  quarter 
century  of  good  works  on  behalf  of  the 
Queens  community,  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  to  Join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Young  Israel  of  Hill- 
crest  on  its  26th  anniversary.* 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS/ 
CIVIL  UBERTTES  IN  MICRONE- 
SIA 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

opcAUFOunx 
ni  TBI  Hooss  or  BsraassirrATivis 
Thunday.  March  7,  IMS 
•  BCr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a 
matter  of  concern  to  many  residents  in 
Micronesia.  Shortly,  Congress  wiU  be 
considering  the  Microneslan  Compact; 
the  product  of  over  one  decade  of  com- 
plex negotiations.  Without  question, 
the  United  States  should  relinquish  Its 
colonial-style  hold  on  the  Microneslan 
region,  particularly  in  the  Marshall 
and  Caroline  Islands  It  is  the  last  area 
of  the  globe  that  America  maintains 
within  a  colonial  framework,  that  is. 
the  aging  United  Nations  mandate 
system.  The  Compact  promises  a 
bright  future  for  many  Pacific  islands, 
and  it  is  time  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  usher  in  this  new  era  of  harmony 
and  peace. 

Despite  our  assurances  of  a  coming 
new  era  there  are  still  concerns  in  the 
islands  that  the  Compact  does  not  ad- 
dress certain  Issues  as  strongly  as  It 
should.  Health  is  one  of  those  issues, 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
Improve  the  health  care  of  the  region. 
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Another  issue  is  dvU  rights/civfl  liber- 
ties, and  It  deserves  greater  attoiUon 
by  the  Congress  as  welL  For  some 
time,  we  have  heard  tales  of  a  military 
fallback  to  Micronesia  should  difficul- 
ties in  the  PhlUpirfnes  result  in  the 
closing  of  U.S.  military  Installatiwis 
there.  Some  islanders  fear  that  the 
Compact  could  lead  to  a  larger  UJB. 
military  presence  than  exists  today;  a 
presence  that  wUl  require  land  expro- 
priation and  population  shifts. 

Given  the  history  of  forced  popula- 
tion relocatltMos  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
sometimes  weak  military  Jalander  rela- 
tions, the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
does  Micronesia,  needs  assurances  that 
the  people  of  this  region  will  enjoy 
full  dvU  rlghU/dvll  Ubert^s  regard- 
less of  Oonsress'  dedsloo  on  the  Mi- 
croneslan Cnnpact.  Let  us  assure  the 
Padfk:  islanders,  as  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  assure  our  friends  in  the  Carib- 
bean, that  America  stands  for  Justice, 
fair  play,  and  full  democratic  rights.* 


TAKE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFF 
THE  BUDGET 


HON.  ALFRED  A.  (AL) 
McCANDLESS 


m  TBI  Booss  or 

Thurtday,  Mardt  7. 198S 

•  Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt 
is  time  to  depolltidse  Social  Security. 
Every  year  as  Congress  begins  to  grap- 
ple with  the  f ormulati<m  of  a  Federal 
budget,  the  Social  Security  system  be- 
cmnes  a  political  footbaU.  The  result  Is 
great  concern  and  alarm  among  our 
senior  dtisens.  This  Is  totally  unneces- 
sary. 

When  it  was  established,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  was  independ- 
ent, and  the  benefits  were  to  be  pro- 
vided from  an  independent  trust  fund. 
Over  the  years,  Sodal  Security  has 
been  represented  to  the  public  as  a 
separate  trust  fund,  but  since  fiscal 
year  1969  Social  Security's  financial 
operations  have  been  induded  In  the 
unified  Federal  budget. 

When  President  Johnson  pn^MMed 
the  larger  unified  budget  in  1967,  the 
announced  objective  was  to  simplify 
the  portrayal  of  the  financial  matters 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Its  Imme- 
diate result  was  the  masking  of  the  es- 
calating costs  of  the  "Great  Sodety" 
programs  and  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

When  the  Congress  paimert  the 
Social  Security  reform  bill  in  1983.  a 
provision  was  Induded  to  take  Sodal 
Security,  and  the  hoq>ital  Insurance 
portion  of  the  Medicare  program,  out 
of  the  unified  budget— but  it  is  not  ef- 
fective until  fiscal  year  1993. 

We  shotild  not  wait  that  long. 
Changes  in  the  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  programs  should  be  made 
exduslvely  on  the  basis  of  the  objec- 
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tfves  and  flnandal  constraints  of  these 
proframs,  not  because  of  the  eeooomic 
policy  goals  or  budgetary  constraints 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
whole. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bOl  to 
diange  the  effective  date  to  apply  to 
fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1966.  I 
Invite  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation.* 
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same  time.  It  ensures  comfcnt  to  the 
veteran  who  wlU  know  that  be  can 
have  the  h<mor  of  being  laid  to  rest  In 
a  national  conetery  dose  to  his  family 
mcmbeiB.* 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  NA'HONAL 
CEMETERY  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  MeCAIN 


ATIVSS 


or/uuao«A 
n  TBB  BOOSS  or 

Thurtday.  March  7. 1985 

m  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  wUl 
provide  for  the  orderly  expan8l<m  of 
the  National  Cemetery  System. 

As  you  know,  the  present  day  na- 
tional cemetery  concept  Is  not  provid- 
ing adequate  burial  facilities  for  a  ma- 
jority of  our  Nation's  veterans.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  109  national  cemeter- 
ies, induding  10  regional  locations.  Of 
these,  only  57  are  open  for  the  Inter- 
ment of  the  veteran  and  first  family 
members.  Most  of  these  cemeteries  are 
located  In  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  country.  Estimates  in- 
dicate that  national  cnneterles  are  not 
readily  accessible  to  66  percent  of  all 
living  veterans. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  will  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  «»ne  up  with  a 
5-year  plan  for  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Cemetery 
System.  The  plan  should  list  In  order 
of  priority  the  10  geographic  areas  In 
which  the  need  for  additional  burial 
space  for  veterans  Is  greatest  Addi- 
tionally, it  would  assess  the  deslrabfl- 
ity  and  feasibility  of  acquiring  existing 
State  cemeteries  In  the  geographic 
areas  Induded  on  the  list. 

This  legidation  is  very  similar  to 
that  which  was  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcmn- 
mittee  on  Housing  and  Memmlal  Af- 
fairs. Richard  Shelby.  The  one  very 
Important  difference  in  my  biU  is  the 
portion  which  refers  to  the  existing 
State  cemeteries.  I  feel  it  is  Imperative 
that  If  we  are  going  to  make  plans  to 
expand  the  National  Cemetery  System 
on  a  priority  basis,  we  must  take  into 
account  those  State  cemeteries  al- 
ready in  existoice  and  the  benefits  of 
placing  them  In  the  national  system. 
In  light  of  budgetary  considerations,  I 
am:  convinced  that  we  must  draw  on 
the  resources  already  existing  in  many 
areas  of  our  country,  and  not  qiend 
more  revenue  than  is  necessary  on  es- 
tablishing new  cemeteries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  present  day  system  needs  reform. 
This  legislation  calls  for  reform  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  At  the 


TILTED  ARC 


HON.  1ED  WEISS 


Toax 


n  TBB  Bouss  or  1 


Thur$day.  March  7. 1985 
•  Mr.  WEIS&  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing Into  the  Rboobd  at  this  time 
a  statement  which  I  made  at  a  hearing  . 
convened  at  Number  1,  Federal  Flasa 
in  New  York  City  on  March  6, 1965  re- 
garding the  continued  siting  or  rdoca- 
tl<m  of  the  Tilted  Arc  in  the  plaaa  at 
that  location.  I  believe  that  my  eoA- 
leagues  will  find  the  issue  has  ramifi- 
cations beyond  the  lines  of  my  con- 
gressional district. 
The  statement  follows: 

aiATWMEKT 

I  want  to  tbank  wnUam  Diamood.  the  Re- 
gional Administntor  of  tbe  Oenenl  Serv- 
ices Adminlstratton  for  convenlnc  this  bear- 
ins  and  tor  gtvlnc  us  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  frasb  look  at  TOtod  Arc  and  explote  possi- 
ble oounes  of  sctkm  for  it  For  approsl- 
matdy  twenty-five  yean  prior  to  taking  my 
■eat  in  Ooncress  in  1977.  this  area  of  lower 
*Mmw,umttmn  wss  Diy  profesrional  taoeae. 
pram  1955  to  19S9  I  worked  as  an  Assistant 
District  Attorney  in  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building  Just  two  blocks  north  <rf  this  court- 
room. Ftom  1963  to  1977  I  served  on  tbe 
New  York  City  CouncO  at  City  HaU  Just  a 
few  bkidcs  to  tlie  south.  Doling  the  entire 
decade  of  tbe  19e0's  my  law  offices  were  lo- 
cated at  305  Broadway,  directly  opposite 
Uiis  site.  I  lived  and  suffered  Uirougb  tbe 
demolition,  tbe  pHe  driving  and  the  oon- 
■tructfam  of  36  Federal  FIssa.  As  you  can  see 
I  bave  kmc  ttii~W"g  ties  to  this  site  and  tbis 
neigbbmlMod.  With  that  background  I  want 
now  to  addreai  tbe  issue  (rf  tbe  TQted  Arc 

Tlie  coMtrovery  tbat  tbe  pliummiit  of  tbia 
aculpture  bas  ensendered  warrants  a  re- 
evaluation  at  this  time.  TQted  Arc  is  tlie 
result  of  tbe  federal  govonment's  Art  in  Ar- 
dittecture  program— an  outstandlnsly  effec- 
tive iMogram  conceived  by  President  Etaen- 
bower  and  implemented  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1963.  It  seeks  to  enhance  tbe  image 
of  America  ttarougfa  its  government  build- 
ings by  pladng  distinctive  works  of  contem- 
porary American  art  in  public  view.  By  de- 
voting to  it  one  balf  of  one  percent  of  tbe 
cost  of  omstructlon  or  maKv  repairs  of  fed- 
eral buildings,  tbis  program  under  tbe  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  bas  commls- 
■ioned  over  300  worlts  of  public  art  for  fed- 
eral facilities  throughout  tbe  country. 

Tbe  Arte  in  Architecture  program  lias 
been  a  major  demonstration  of  our  govern- 
ment's commitment  to  American  artiste  and 
their  work.  It  bas  contrilwted  to  pulilic 
awareness  of  tbe  arts,  has  ixovided  aesthet- 
ic enricbment  to  public  places  and  bas 
■trengtbened  tbe  fragile  partneiahip  be- 
tween artiste  and  government.  It  bas 
brought  important  works  of  art  out  of  tbe 
museum  into  urban  settings  and  made  tbem 
accessible  to  large  numbers  of  Americans. 
As  one  of  tbe  most  active  supporters  of  the 
arte  in  Congress.  I  bave  supp«Hted  tbis  pro- 
gram in  debate  and  discussion  on  tbe  floor 
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of  tbe  House  of  Reptasoitatives,  and  I  win 
oontinne  to  do  so.  regardlesB  of  what  bodget 
Luls  llM  Til  silk  lit  msr  threaten.  Whatever 
eootiaventas  bave  iMUlted  over  works  for 
tiifa  [■■^■M»  in  the  past  and  in  the  present, 
they  Aoald  not  be  interpreted  by  aayone  as 
a  lignsl  tbat  the  pragram  ought  to  be  dlmi- 
nated.  Rather  they  testify  to  tbe  vitality  of 
tbe  program  and  ite  importance  to  a  stgntQ- 
cant  nunber  of  Americana. 

As  mitfit  be  f1nwr♦f^^  tton  such  an  ambi- 
tloos  and  far-reaching  program,  not  every 
sdeetkm  of  artwork  or  kieatian  bas  been  as 
fortunate  as  otbera  In  ISSl.  a  public  art- 
woik  nnnmisitirr*^  by  the  intematioaally 
known  nrban  sculptor.  Ridtard  Serra,  re- 
sotted  in  Tilted  Arc  being  iriaeed  squardly  In 
the  open  courtyard  at  36  Federal  Plaaa  in 
Lower  If  snbstten 

Trr's**^  if  you  wiU.  tbis  curved  dab  of 
welded  sted  twelve  feet  bitfi.  130  feet  kmg. 
weighiiw  over  73  tons  bisecting  the  street  in 
front  of  your  borne,  and  you  csn  tanagine 
the  reaetten  of  those  irtio  Hve  and  work  in 
tUs  area.  Addtaw  to  tbe  siKicfc  effect  is  tbe 
natursl  oxide  ooatlng  whieh  gives  it  the  sp- 
prf"^  of  a  rusted  metal  waD.  Many  bave 
regarded  TUted  Arc  as  an  abandoned  pteee 
of  coostroctkm  matoial-a  rdk;  perhaps 
too  large  and  cumberaome  to  move — left 
bebind  and  forgotten  by  a  crew  of  oonstnio- 
tlon  workers  long  slnoe  gone. 

The  artist  is  said  to  liave  intended,  with 
tbis  piece,  to  "alter  and  dislocate  tbe  deco- 
rative function  of  the  piaa."  If  that  was 
the  intent,  one  nuiy  conclude  from  ite  harsb 
disorientiv  affect  tbat  tbe  artist  bas  do- 
ouently  succeeded  tai  ezecuttaig  bis  concept. 
But  what  of  those  wlio  Uve  snd  work  within 
ite  confines?  The  sculpture  cute  a  huge 
swath  across  the  center  of  the  plasa  dhridtng 
it  in  two  and  acting  as  a  liarrler  to  tbe  build- 
er's main  doorways.  Access  to  tbe  hnHding  is 
awkward  and  confusing,  and  tbe  normal 
walking  patterns  of  those  wIm  enter  end 
exit  tbe  »nivw^  sre  disrupted,  mted  Arc 
rends  the  serenity  of  tbe  plaaa  and  oUfter- 
atcs  ite  vistas. 

Ever  since  this  woA  becsme  visible,  it  bss 
been  tbe  subject  of  intense  controversy.  I  do 
not  wista  to  comment  on  ite  wortlilnem  or  Ite 
artktie  merit.  Undoubtedly  tbe  very  exists 
enoe  of  TQted  Arc  bss  rsised  the  sesthetie 
coiMdousneai  of  evetyone  wbo  bas  partici- 
pated in  dtocnasians  sbout  it.  wbetber  pro  or 
con.  However.  I  bdieve  tbat  in  tbe  three 
years  that  it  bas  been  dted  in  Federsl  Plsaa. 
tbe  public  bas  bad  sufficient  time  to  ponder 
ite  artistic  stetement.  snd  to  contemplate  ite 
aesthetic  virtuea  Tbe  ttane  lias  come  to  find 
a  new  locatlan  f or  TQted  Arc 

Mr.  Sena  argues  that  because  bis  work  is 
stte^ieGiflc  Just  to  move  it  to  anotber  loca- 
tkm  would  destroy  it  It  bas,  be  maintains,  a 
proprietary  claim  upon  tbe  plaaa  Just  as  real 
as  tbat  of  a  py«»»t*iig  to  ite  canvas.  But  I  sug- 
gest tbat  tbere  are  otber  valid  claims  upon 
tbe  plasa  tbat  confllet  with  Mr.  Sena's,  snd 
tbe  scsles  tip  in  their  favor. 

Tbe  conununity— tliose  thoumnrti  of 
people  wbo  live  and  work  in  tbe  area— liave 
the  right  to  redsim  this  ansU  oasis  for  the 
rcmtte  and  relazatian  for  wliicb  it  was  in- 
tended. Tbis  predous.  small,  open  mace  is 
too  rare  an  amenity  in  Lower  Manhattan  to 
be  viotaited  tai  tbis  f ssbkm. 

TQted  Arc  was  «t*i«^  upon  this  nel^- 
botbood  wltbout  disnwslnn.  wttbout  pdor 
consultation,  without  any  of  tbe  custowisiy 
dialogue  that  one  expects  between  govern- 
ment and  ite  peo^  An  NEA  pand  of  three 
■elected  tbe  artist  snd  a  tbiec  person  group 
from  the  Oenersl  Sovkxs  Administration 
in  Washington.  D.C.  spproved  tbe  design. 
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No  one  elie— not  from  the  community  or  Ita 
repraaentatlve,  not  th*  archJtecta,  not  even 
the  Regional  Admlniitrator— wms  ever  con- 
sulted. 

Theae  puiela.  no  matter  how  expert  or 
how  well-intentioned,  we  not  ao  omnipotent 
or  Infallible  in  their  Judgments  that  they 
cannot  be  challenged  or  improved  upon. 
Many  of  thoae  who  oppose  the  removal  of 
Tilted  Arc  are  much  harsher  in  their  de- 
scription of  it  than  I  am.  Bfany  of  them 
openly  acknowledge  that  placing  the  sculp- 
ture in  this  plaia  was  ill-conoelved.  But  ex- 
pressing fear  of  the  precedent  that  may  be 
set  by  removal  of  the  sculpture  they  would 
rather  that  this  existing  wrong  to  the  com- 
mtmlty  continue  unabated.  Being  concerned 
that  a  wrong  may  occur  in  the  future  is  no 
JusUflcation  for  allowing  a  wrong  to  contin- 
ue In  the  preaent. 

In  reality,  the  relocation  of  Tilted  Arc 
cannot  set  a  precedent  of  any  kind.  Since 
TUted  Arc  was  erected,  the  Arc  in  Architec- 
ture procedures  have  bem  expanded  to  pro- 
vide for  consultation  with  local  communities 
which  are  to  be  recipients  of  their  art  If 
these  procedures  had  existed  when  Tilted 
Are  was  under  consideration.  It  would  not  be 
necesswy  for  us  to  be  here  today. 

Mr.  Serra.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  your  work 
destroyed.  I  simply  would  like  to  see  it  In  a 
more  felicitous  location,  within  more  com- 
patible BurroundlngB.  This  is  not  an  assault 
on  art,  on  artists,  or  even  on  this  particular 
piece  of  art.  The  community  deaerves  to 
have  Its  plaza  restored  and  its  advice  sought 
as  to  how  the  plaxa  might  host  other  artis- 
tic and  community  endeavors.  The  rights  of 
a  large  number  of  people  who  live  and  work 
here  have  been  overlooked  and  Ignored.  I 
would  like  to  see  their  rights  restored.* 


TRUDE  AND  IRVINO  LEHRER 


UM 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CAUrORHIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  KKPRCSXHTATTVES 

TTiuraday,  March  7, 198S 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  March  17,  1985,  Trude  and 
Irving  Lehrer  will  be  the  honorees  for 
Temple  Knesset  Israel's  special  dinner 
commemorating  "The  Jewish  Family— 
A  CelebraUon." 

For  many  years,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  knowing  the 
Lehrers  and  their  Illustrious  children 
as  valued  Mends  and  constituents.  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  their  per- 
sonal and  professional  accomplish- 
ments as  well  as  the  scope  of  their 
work  on  behalf  of  our  community 
have  been  a  source  of  Inspiration. 

Fleeing  Hitler's  march  into  Austria, 
Irving  and  Trude  came  to  Los  Angeles 
as  immigrants  in  1938.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1942  shortly  before  Irving  was 
called  into  service  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theatre  of  operations. 
After  the  war,  in  addition  to  tending 
to  the  family  business  and  raising 
their  own  family  of  three  children,  the 
Lehrers  gave  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  their  relatives  scattered 
throughout  Europe  in  displaced  per- 
sons camps,  or  struggling  as  refugees 
in  Palestine  and  Latin  America.  Even- 
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tually,  many  of  the  family  were  able 
to  be  reunited  in  southern  California. 

As  a  natural  extension  of  their 
warmth  and  caring  beyond  their  im- 
mediate family,  the  Lehrers  soon 
became  involved  in  community  life. 
Among  the  many  organisations  which 
have  benefited  from  their  generosity 
are:  Hollywood  Los  Fellz  Jewish 
Center,  the  United  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund.  Friends  of  Tel  Hashomer,  the 
Jewish  National  Fund.  Hadaaaah. 
B'nal  B'rlth,  Anti-Defamation  League 
and.  of  course.  Temple  Knesset  Israel. 

The  concern  and  love  for  "klal  Tis- 
rael"  inqiired  the  Lehrer  children— 
Shelah.  David,  and  Michael— from 
their  earliest  years.  In  time  they  and 
their  families  would  follow  closely  in 
their  parent's  footsteps.  The  tradition- 
al values  of  a  dose  and  religious 
family  life,  commitment  to  charity, 
and  accomplishment  have  been  re- 
flected In  the  lives  of  the  Lehrer  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Among  their 
members  are  included  an  historian  in 
the  field  of  Jewish  studies,  an  Anti- 
Defamation  League  lawyer,  a  lawyer 
specializing  in  civil  rights  and  legal  aid 
to  the  poor,  an  architect,  a  landscape 
architect,  and  a  psychologist  specializ- 
ing in  early  childhood  learning. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Trude  and  Irving  Lehrer 
on  this  special  occasion.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  righteousness,  responsibility, 
and  caring  which  Trude  and  Iring 
Lehrer  brought  with  them  to  our 
country  more  than  40  years  ago  and 
which  are  instilled  so  deeply  in  the 
lives  of  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, will  continue  to  flourish  for  all 
the  generations  to  come.* 


QUEENS  TRIBXTNE'S  15TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  IfXW  TOKK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  busi- 
ness Institution  that  Is  not  only  profit- 
able but  also  operated  with  an  eye 
toward  service  to  the  community  is  a 
precious  local  resource.  Such  a  con- 
cern Is  the  Queens  Tribune.  Queens 
County's  weekly  newspaper  now  cele- 
brating their  15th  birthday-  I  want  to 
share  with  my  fellow  Members  some 
facts  about  the  Queens  Tribune  to 
commemorate  their  anniversary. 

With  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  constituting  one  media  market 
covering  three  States,  many  counties 
and  countless  neighborhoods,  our 
newspapers,  television,  and  radio  sta- 
tions provide  information  to  millions. 
Despite  their  best  efforts,  they  cover 
local  activities  with  a  broad  brush. 
This  Is  due  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing comprehensive  information  to  mil- 
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lions.  To  fill  the  breach,  many  weekly 
papers  have  qirung  up  to  cover  local 
neighborhood  activities  and  provide  a 
forum  for  community  opinions.  Such  a 
paper  is  the  Queens  Tribune. 

The  "Trib"  was  founded  in  1970  by 
our  coUeague.  the  Honorable  Oabt  L. 
AcKBucAM.  With  a  current  circulation 
of  75.000,  the  Tribune  is  Queens  Coun- 
ty's largest  weekly  newspaper. 

The  staff  at  the  Queens  Tribune 
provides  information  to  their  neigh- 
bors with  a  local  flavor  that  allows 
their  readers  to  relate  well  to  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Michael  Schenkler  is  the 
publisher,  as  well  as  the  author  of 
"Quips-Queens  In  Politics"— an  in- 
formative series  of  notes  about  govern- 
ment and  politics  in  my  home  county. 
Mike's  scalpel-like  wit  has  surfaced  in 
his  coliimn  at  times— a  fact  that  I'm 
sure  my  Queens  County  coUeagues 
readily  attest  to.  Bfartin  Lipp  is  the 
managing  editor  at  the  Queens  Trib- 
une, and  aiU>riel  Escobar  acts  as  news 
editor.  They  are  ably  assisted  by  Copy 
Editor  Ellen  Jaume  and  Production 
Blanager  Janice  Herold.  A  staff  of  con- 
tributing editors,  reporters,  photogra- 
phers and  artists  Join  together  to  help 
make  the  Queens  Tribtme  an  informa- 
tive and  attractive  tabloid. 

Within  its  pages.  Queens  Tribune 
readers  can  find  numerous  local  news 
items  pertaining  to  local  problems  and 
events.  There  are  sections  devoted  to 
education,  business,  leisure  as  well  as 
featiuv  stories,  a  "i>eople  page,"  a 
"police  blotter."  and  community  calen- 
dar edited  by  Regina  Vogel  and  a 
weekly  contest  page  provided  by 
Harley  Benson.  The  Tribune's  editori- 
al page  contains  commentary  on  local 
problems  from  the  Tribtme  as  well  as 
quest  editorials  and  letters. 

The  Queens  Tribune  is  a  resource 
that  the  people  of  Queens  County  can 
count  on  for  Information  pertaining  to 
local  problems  that  affect  their  read- 
ers' everyday  lives.  On  the  occasion  of 
their  15th  birthday,  I  salute  this  fine 
newspaper  •• 


BRUTAL  DICTATORSHIP 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAurounA 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPaESEMTATrVES 

Thursday.  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  impressed  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  hear  President  Ronald  Reagan 
deliver  In  Just  a  few  minutes  a  remark- 
ably concise  and  Important  message  to 
the  American  people,  and  to  us,  their 
representatives.  That  message,  deliv- 
ered during  his  weekly  radio  message, 
places  in  perspective  once  and  for  all 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  against  the  brutal  dicta- 
torship imposed  by  the  false  Sandinis- 
tas. I  call  them  false  Sandinistas  be- 
cause they  betrayed  the  ideals  of  the 
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original  fighters  for  freedom  against 
the  regime  of  Anastasio  Somoza. 
Th6se  who  remained  true  to  the  origi- 
nal goals  of  that  anti-Somoza  revolu- 
tion are  almost  without  exception  in 
the  okvosition  or  in  Jail,  if  they  are 
not  dead.  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Rbcoro 
at  this  p^nt  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  and  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  all  Inter- 
ested citizens. 

[For  Immediate  Release] 
Radio  Asdixss  or  trb  Paxsioiirr  op  the 
Natioh 
Trx  Whiti  House, 
Oppicx  op  trx  Puss  8k«btakt, 
Rancho  del  Cielo,  February  16, 198S. 
The  PRXsmnrr.  My  fellow  Americans,  one 
of    the    most    Inspiring    developments    of 
recent  years  is  the  move  against  commu- 
nism and  toward  freedom  that  is  sweeping 
the  world.  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  we  see  the  dissidents:  in  Poland,  the 
Solidarity    movement.    We    see    Freedom 
Fighters  in  Afghanistan.  Ethiopia.  Cambo- 
dia  and   Angola.    These    brave    men   and 
women  are  fighting  to  undo  the  infamous 
Brezhnev  Doctrine,  which  says  that  once  a 
nation  falls  into  the  darkness  of  communist 
tyranny  it  can  never  again  see  the  light  of 
freedom. 

Nowhere  do  we  see  this  more  than  in  Nica- 
ragua whose  Sandinlsta  government  Is  a 
Marxist-Leninist  clique  that  bnAe  the 
hearts  of  the  freedom-loving  people  of  their 
country  by  imposing  a  brutal  dictatorship 
soon  after  taking  control  in  1979.  Function- 
ing as  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba,  they  moved  quickly  to  suppress  inter- 
nal dissent,  clamp  down  on  a  free  press,  per- 
secute the  chiu%h  and  labor  imlons  and 
betray  their  pledge  to  hold  free  elections. 
Now.  they're  exporting  drugs  to  poison  our 
youth  and  linking  up  with  the  terrorists  of 
Iran,  Libya,  the  Red  Brigades  and  the  PIX>. 
The  Sandinistas  aren't  democrats  but  com- 
munists, not  lovers  of  freedom  but  of  power, 
not  tniilders  of  a  peaceful  nation  but  cre- 
ators of  a  fortress  Nicaragua  that  intends  to 
export  communism  beyond  its  borders. 

The  true  heroes  of  the  Nlcaraguan  strug- 
gle, non-communist,  democracy-loving  revo- 
lutionaries, saw  their  revolution  betrayed 
and  took  up  arms  against  the  betrayer. 
These  men  and  women  are  today  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  fighters  some  call  the  Con- 
tias.  We  should  call  them  "freedmn  fight- 
ers." 

Sandinlsta  propaganda  denounces  them  as 
"mercenaries"  and  former  National  Guards- 
men of  the  Somosa  dictatorship.  But  this  is 
a  lie.  The  freedom  fighters  are  led  by  those 
who  opposed  Somoza,  and  their  soldiers  are 
peasants,  farmers,  shoiAeepers  and  stu- 
dents, the  people  of  Nicaragua.  Theae  brave 
men  and  women  deserve  our  help.  They  do 
not  ask  for  troops  but  only  for  our  technical 
and  financial  support  and  supplies.  We 
cannot  turn  from  them  In  their  moment  of 
need.  To  do  so  would  be  to  betray  our  cen- 
turies-old dedication  to  supporting  those 
who  struggle  for  freedom.  This  is- not  only 
legal.  It's  totally  consistent  with  our  history. 
Time  and  again  in  the  course  of  our  histo- 
ry, we've  aided  those  around  the  world 
struggling  for  freedom,  democracy,  inde- 
pendence and  Uberation  for  tyranny.  In  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  we  supported  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  Great  Uberator.  We  suivorted 
the  Polish  Patriots,  the  French  Resistance 
and  others  seeking  freedom.  We  well  re- 
membered how  other  nations,  like  Ranee, 
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had  come  to  our  aid  during  our  own  Revolu- 
tion. It's  not  an  American  tradition  to  turn 
away.  And  lucky  for  us  that  those  who  loved 
denuxxaey  300  years  ago  dldnt  turn  away 
from  us. 

Most  of  us  know  of  the  herplsm  of  Lafay- 
ette, who  choae  to  be  a  brother  to  those  who 
fought  for  American  independence.  But  he 
did  more  than  fight  in  the  field  for  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  He  went  to  France  during 
the  war  and  pleaded  with  his  government 
for  financial  aid  for  the  American  Rebels. 
And  he  returned  to  General  Washington 
with  a  promise  that  France  would  send  sup- 
port. Including  a  Urge  contingent  of  troops 
to  help  in  the  crucial  last  campaign  It  was 
thoae  French  troops  and  Lafayette  himself 
who  helped  defeat  General  Comwallls  and 
assure  the  British  surrender  at  Torictown. 

America  may  never  have  been  bom  with- 
out the  help  and  support  of  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Europe,  of  lAfayette  and 
Von  Steuben  and  Kosciusko.  And  America 
did  not  forget.  More  than  a  century  after 
our  Revolution,  American  soldiers  went  to 
France  to  help  them  resist  tyranny  in  World 
War  I.  And  they  said,  in  words  that  will  live 
forever  in  the  history  of  gratitude,  "Lafay- 
ette, we  are  here." 

Tbis  is  not  a  story  from  some  romantic 
past.  This  is  how  democracy  was  built,  with 
one  country,  one  people  helping  another  in 
their  hour  of  greatest  perlL 

And  now  the  free  people  of  El  Salvador. 
Hondtiras  and.  yes,  of  Nicaragua  ask  for  our 
help.  There  are  over  15.000  freedom  fighters 
struggling  for  liberty  and  democracy  in 
Nicaragua  and  helping  to  ston  subversion  in 
El  Salvador.  They're  fighting  for  an  end  to 
tyranny  and  its  only  reliable  produce:  cruel- 
ty. They  are  our  brothers.  How  can  we 
ignore  them?  How  can  we  refuse  them  as- 
sistance when  we  know  that  ultimately  their 
fight  is  our  fight?  We  must  rememl>er  that 
if  the  Sandlnlift*«  are  not  stopped  now.  they 
wiU.  as  they  have  sworn,  attempt  to  spread 
communism  U>  El  Salvador.  Coata  Rica. 
Honduras  and  elsewhere. 

The  freedom  fighters  are  putting  pressure 
on  the  Sandinistas  to  change  their  ways  and 
live,  not  as  communist  puppets,  but  as 
peaceful  democrats.  We  must  help.  Congress 
must  understand  that  the  American  people 
support  the  struggle  for  democracy  in  Cen- 
tral America.  We  can  save  them  as  we  were 
once  saved,  but  only  if  we  act.  and  now. 

Unto  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you.* 
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iBh  tax  incentives  for  charitable  con- 
tributions." 

Dr.  Logan's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Januaxt  23. 1985. 
ThePnsaan. 
77ke  White  Houwe, 
Wathinoton.  DC 

DxAK  Ma.  Pusmxirr  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  your  administration  is  considering 
the  Trnsury  Department's  tax  reform  pro- 
posal which  would  seriously  diminish  tax  in- 
centives for  charitable  contributions.  Two  of 
the  proposals  that  I  understand  are  being 
considered  are: 

1.  Repeal  of  the  charitable  deduction  for 
nonitemixers  as  of  January  1. 1986. 

2.  Allowing  thoae  who  Itemise  to  deduct 
only  contributions  that  exceed  2%  of  their 
adjusted  Income. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  philosophy 
has  been  for  charitable  agencies,  such  as 
United  Way,  Red  Cross.  Salvation  Army, 
and  churches,  to  assume  greater  responsibil- 
ity for  meeting  the  needs  of  indigent  people 
at  a  local  leveL  I  am  certainly  in  agreement 
with  that  philosophy. 

I  have  been  a  contributor  to  all  of  these 
agencies  and  have  worked  to  solicit  funds 
for  these  various  worthwliOe  causes.  If  the 
Treasury  Department's  reform  proposal  is 
accepted,  including  the  two  items  I  have 
previously  mentioned.  I  think  It  will  serious- 
ly hamper  all  of  the  charitable  agencies  in 
my  area.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  obtain  funds 
for  these  causes  with  the  tax  laws  such  as 
they  are  now.  I  can  only  predict  that  a  lot  of 
unfortunate  people  will  be  without  services 
that  they  tiave  been  able  to  obtain  in  the 
past. . 

I  urge  you  to  please  take  my  appeal,  as 
well  as  appeals  from  others,  into  consider- 
ation prior  to  allowing  any  changes  of  this 
nature  to  take  place.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  are  without 
work  or  without  means  of  obtaining  services 
which  they  so  Justly  deserve.  I  only  hope 
that  this  tax  proposal  does  not  alter  their 
chances  of  receiving  thoae  basic  human  care 
services  they  have  been  used  to  in  the  past. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  to  this 
important  issue. 
Respectfully. 

Thomas  B.  Locam.  iLDjm 


PROPOSED  TAX  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OPKXHTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESEMTAxivES 

Thursday.  March  7, 1985 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  an  excellent 
letter  of  January  23  from  my  friend 
and  fellow  Kentuckian.  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Logan,  of  Henderson.  KY.  to  President 
Reagan. 

I  Ijelieve  my  colleagues  will  l>e  inter- 
ested in  Dr.  Logan's  timely  remarks 
concerning  the  tax  reform  legislative 
proposals  that  might  be  considered 
during  the  99th  Congress.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  note  his  concern  that 
"the  Treasury  Department's  tax 
reform  proposal  will  seriously  dimln- 


SMTTHSONIAN  SCIENCE 
FACnJTIES  BILL 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

opcAuroBmA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESERTATI VES 

Thursday.  March  7. 198S 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  leadership  has 
often  been  discussed  in  this  House. 
Today  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues are  introducing  legi^tion 
which  will  help  in  that  effort  to  sus- 
tain and  expand  scientific  leadership 
in  two  key  areas:  astronomy/astro- 
physics and  tropical  biology.  The 
Smithsonian  operates  in  each  of  these 
area  research  facilities  which  are  used 
not  only  by  Smithsonian  scientists  but 
by  scientists  from  ail  over  the  United 
States  and  even  Ijeyond.  This  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  certain  new  or 
upgraded  structures  at  these  existing 
locations  which  would  aUow  continued 
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and  even  expanded  use  of  these  faeitt> 
ties,  both  of  which  are  very  important 
to  sdtntlflc  progress  in  their  respec- 
tive fields.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  impor- 
tant science  legislation,  and  I  insert  in 
the  RaooBO  at  this  point  a  more  exten- 
sive statement  on  these  facilities  and 
on  this  legislation: 

ScmicB  F/tduna 

The  Smithsonian'!  adence  facilities  con- 
■tructlon  proposal  represent*  sn  effort  by 
the  Institution  to  oonsoUdate  tn  one  leglsls- 
tive  packace  planning  and  conatnictlon  au- 
thority for  facility  development  at  two  of  Its 
most  aicnlficant  research  inatallatlona,  the 
Fted  Lawrence  Whipple  Observatory  in  Arl- 
sona  and  the  Sralthaoolan  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute  In  Panama.  The  proposal  Is 
In  keepinc  with  the  Institution's  lone-range 
scientific  expectations  and  should  meet  the 
needs  of  those  units  for  a  number  of  years 
to  come. 

PSD  LAWsncs  wRirrLS  ossbitatobt 

The  Fred  Lawrence  Whipple  Observatory 
(n.WO).  located  on  Mount  Hopkins  in 
southern  Arisona,  Is  the  largest  field  instal- 
lation of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Ob- 
servatory. Since  Its  official  opening  In  19A8 
the  Observatory  has  been  used  as  the  site 
for  experiments  requiring  extremely  dark 
skies,  dry  ""'"«**  and  good  "optical  seeing." 
Mount  Hopkins  is  the  second  highest  peak 
of  Um  Santa  Rita  Range  in  the  Coronado 
National  Forest.  The  Smithsonian's  observa- 
tory coven  4.774  acres.  Including  the  8.5M 
foot  summit. 

The  administrative  and  support  facilities 
of  the  Observatory  are  located  at  Amado, 
Arlaona  In  an  office  and  maintenance  com- 
plex Just  east  of  Interstate  19  and  18  miles 
from  the  scientific  operations  on  Mount 
Hopkins.  This  base  camp  Is  the  operational 
and  logistical  headqiurters  for  snyone 
working  at  or  visiting  the  mountain.  Its  site 
consists  of  two  adjacent  leased  parcels  of 
land  totalling  approximately  4.35  acres;  Its 
fscilitles  Include  a  one-level  school  building 
and  a  one-level  residence  which  have  been 
c(»iverted  for  office  use.  There  are  also  ve- 
hicle service,  repair,  and  storage  buildings 
on  the  site. 

The  summit  of  Mount  Hopkins  Is  the  site 
of  the  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  (MMT),  a 
Joint  facility  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
snd  the  University  of  Arizona.  The  MMT  Is 
the  third  largest  telescope  in  the  world  In 
collecting  area  and  Is  used  for  research  In 
the  optical  and  Infrared  regions  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  first  of  its  kind,  the  MMT  com- 
bines six  1.8  meter  telescopes  in  a  common 
support  structure  to  produce  the  light-gath- 
ering capability  of  a  conventional  4.5  meter 
telescope. 

Instruments  of  the  Fred  Lawrence  Whip- 
ple Observatory  are  located  on  a  half-mile 
long  ridge  at  the  7,000  foot  elevation.  These 
Include  a  Baker-Nunn  satellite-tracking 
camera;  a  laser  ranging  system;  a  10  meter 
optical  reflector,  1.5  meter  and  61  centime- 
ter reflecting  telescopes;  and  meteorological 
instruments.  Current  research  activities  In- 
clude spectroscopic  observations  of  extraga- 
lactic,  stellar,  and  planetary  bodies;  gamma- 
ray  snd  cosmic-ray  astronomy;  solar  energy 
research;  and  environmental  studies. 

The  lease  on  the  base  camp  property  ex- 
pires in  June,  1967.  A  new  facility  is  re- 
quired for  administrative  and  support  serv- 
ices for  the  scientific  operations  on  Mount 
Hopkins  and  to  serve  as  a  transfer  point  for 
the  public  and  for  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal personnel  who  visit  the  Observatory. 
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The  Smithsonian  recently  completed  the 
first  phsse  of  a  master  planning  process  to 
locate  an  sppropriate  site  for  a  bass  camp 
and  to  make  efficient  use  of  the  apace  avail- 
able. After  a  thorough  review,  a  site  on  land 
under  the  control  of  the  Forest  Service  was 
selected.  Adjacent  to  the  access  road  be- 
tween the  current  base  csmp  snd  the  moun- 
tain, but  closer  to  the  Observatory,  it  meets 
a  number  of  criteria,  Inrlmtlng  clear  lines  of 
sight  for  communications  purposes. 

The  second  and  final  ptase  of  the  msster 
planning  process  wiU  Include  spatial  analy- 
ses of  the  site,  plans  for  Its  development,  re- 
lated environmental  documentation,  and  re- 
fined estimates  of  the  cost  components. 

Assuming  enactment  of  the  required  au- 
thorisation, the  Institution  expects  to  In- 
clude $4,800,000  for  construction  of  a  new 
base  casap  In  Its  budget  request  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1067. 

SMRBsoiiiAJi  raoncsi.  ssssosrw  uismuis 

The  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Insti- 
tute (8TRI),  located  tn  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  Is  the  principal  VJB.  center  for 
tropical  biology.  Kseh  year  hundreds  of  VA 
and  International  researchers  Join  the  per- 
manent STRI  staff  In  undertaking  funda- 
mental studies  on  the  tropics.  Increasingly 
scientists  and  polieymakera  have  recognised 
the  need  to  understand  now  tropical  ecosys- 
tems function  In  order  to  predict  more  accu- 
rately enviraunmtal  changes  in  the  tem- 
perate sones.  

To  eapltallae  on  STRI's  unparalleled  data 
base  of  more  than  60  years,  it  Is  necessary  to 
undertake  over  the  next  five  years  the  fa- 
cilities Improvements  outlined  below.  A 
Master  Plan  Is  now  being  developed  by  a 
major  architectural/engineering  firm  to 
assist  In  guiding  this  program. 

Existing  STRI  fscilitles  faU  Into  several 
categorles: 

(1)  construction  undertaken  In  the  IMO's 
and  1930's; 

(3)  renovated  structures  obtained  from 
the  VS.  mllltarr.  and 

(3)  renovated  structures  obtained  from 
the  OovoTiment  of  Panama. 

With  the  exception  of  a  new  library  build- 
ing opened  In  1084.  these  facilities  are  inad- 
equate because  of  age,  slae,  safety,  and 
health  standards.  Construction  materials 
used  tn  the  flrst  half  of  the  century  are  in- 
appropriate to  the  region's  high  humidity 
and  insect  infestation,  and  renovation  of 
surplus  buildings  has  served  only  as  a  stop- 
gap measure  to  ensure  oontinuity  of  re- 
search. The  structures  are  Inadequate  for 
modem  scientific  purposes  and  require  ex- 
tensive maintenance.  

Among  the  most  pressing  needs  for  STRI 
is  a  new  terrestrial  laboratory  to  replace  a 
small  and  obsolete  leased  structure  at 
Ancon.  The  present  facility  hss  severe  defi- 
ciencies In  Its  electrical  systems,  plumbing, 
load-bearing  capacity,  and  parking,  and  In 
the  wide-spread  presence  of  arsenic  and 
other  health-related  problems.  Additionally, 
Its  hillside  location  makes  extensive  renova- 
tion snd  the  sddltlon  of  outdoor  csges  and 
plant-growing  facilities  Impossible. 

The  construction  of  a  new  terrestrial  labo- 
ratory at  the  nearby  administrative  head- 
quarters, known  as  the  Tivoll  site,  will  allow 
the  economy  of  logistics  consolidation  with 
the  existing  library  and  offices.  The  new 
site  also  will  allow  proper  space  utilisation 
for  permanent  staff,  long-term  visitors,  and 
students.  Better  integration  of  computers, 
other  communications  devices,  and  modem 
scientific  equipment  will  be  afforded  in  the 
new  facility,  as  will  apace  for  lectures,  small 
meetings,  and  major  conferences.  Construe- 
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tlcn  and  equipment  for  the  new  laboratory 
is  currently  estimated  at  87.0  million.  A  gift 
of  84  million  for  construction  has  recently 
been  received;  an  artrtltlonsi  83.0  million  is 
required  for  completion  of  the  project 

Barro  Colorado  Island,  located  in  the 
middle  of  Oatun  Lalce,  a  key  component  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  has  served  ss  an  Impor- 
tant research  center  for  tropical  biology 
since  1933.  Under  the  Canal  treaties.  STRI 
was  sssigned  custodianship  of  this  13,000 
acre  reserve  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
The  Island  serves  hundrsda  of  InvesUgatora 
annually,  providing  research  apace,  aa  well 
aa  living  and  dining  anrommodatlona.  Ita 
physical  plant  Indudes  many  outdated 
wooden  Iwilldlngs  wiiich  do  not  meet 
modem  day  building  or  liealth  codes.  Using 
Restoration  and  Renovation  monies,  the 
Smithsonian  has  made  some  Improvements 
to  the  basic  electrical,  water,  and  sewage 
systems.  The  major  requirement  now  Is  a 
new  sdentifle  laboratory  with  attendant 
cages  and  growing  facilities.  Approximately 
83J  million  Is  required  for  tills  construction. 

The  geographical  advantages  of  Panama 
to  researcben  interested  In  marine  studies 
are  incomparable:  nowhere  else  In  the  world 
are  two  oceans  so  easily  accessible  for  com- 
parative research.  Currently,  renovated  fa- 
cilities are  available  on  the  Pacific  but  no 
similar  rituatlon  exiaU  in  the  Atlantic 
where  STttl  research  Is  conducted  at  Qaleta 
Point  in  a  small  aluminum  building  acquired 
as  surplus  property  from  the  U.S.  Navy  In 
1966.  Housing  for  researchers  consists  of  a 
rtllaplrtat<id  trailer  which  does  not  meet 
safety  and  health  oodea;  an  Inadequate 
aewage  dlapoasl  ayatem  threatena  the 
unique  coral  beef/mangrove  swamp  study 
site.  A  new  laboratory,  dormitory,  and 
aewage  ayatem  will  require  approximately 
83.5  million. 

snu  la  responsible  for  more  than  60  vehi- 
cles, a  major  research  vessel,  and  doaens  of 
smaller  boats,  in  sddltlon  to  normal  building 
maintenance  requirements.  At  present  the 
maintenance  needs  of  its  geographically  dis- 
persed fadlltiea  are  performed  In  the 
bottom  of  an  old  torpedo  factory:  the  top 
floor  houses  research  offices.  In  order  to 
provide  for  adequate  maintenance  and  to  re- 
lieve the  nolae  and  congeation  of  the  present 
site,  a  new  central  facility  with  modem 
equipment  is  required;  the  estimated  cost  of 
iU  constmction  Is  8800,000. 

The  Smithsonian  plans  to  seek  83.9  mil- 
lion In  Fiscal  Tear  1987  for  work  associated 
with  the  Tlvoli  laboratory  and  conference 
center.  The  Barro  Colorado  Island  laborato- 
ry is  scheduled  for  Fiscal  Year  1988,  while 
the  Qaleta  laboratory  and  dormitory,  as 
well  ss  the  maintenance  facility  would  be 
undertaken  in  Fiscal  Year  1989.a 


ISRAEL:  NOT  A  FAIR  WEATHER 
FRIEND 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxDiois 
»  THS  House  or  RXPRCSKirTATIVn 

Thunday,  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  witnessed  a 
somewhat  distressing  turn  of  events  in 
our  relations  with  New  Zealand.  Their 
decision  to  ban  all  U.S.  warships  from 
ports  could  have  serious  repercussions 
on  the  mutual  defense  pact  between 
the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New 
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Zealand,  known  as  ANZUS.  But  the 
precarious  nature  of  this  alliance  has 
also  served  to  highlight  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  another  important  alli- 
ance—that between  the  United  States 
and  IsraeL 

I  have  long  believed  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
continue  to  foster  good  relations  with 
Israel.  In  the  first  place,  Israel  is  im- 
portant to  us  because  of  its  geostrate- 
glc  poeitlon.  It  is  located  midway  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Israel  is  also  our  only  longstanding 
ally  in  a  region  essential  to  us  and  our 
NATO  allies  because  of  its  oiL 

Israel  also  deserves  our  support  be- 
cause of  its  political  stability.  WhUe 
many  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
region  are  inherently  unstable  and 
subject  to  overthrow  by  coup  or  revo- 
lution, Israel  has  a  deeply  rooted  tra- 
dition of  democratic  institutions.  It  is 
the  one  politlcaUy  and  technologically 
advanced  country  in  the  region. 
What's  more,  unlike  many  of  the 
other  countries  in  the  Middle  Bast, 
Israel  is  permanently  aligned  with  the 
free  world. 

I  believe  that  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sim  Times  provides 
some  interesting  insights  into  the 
nature  of  our  relationship  with  IsraeL 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Win- 
ston and  should  prove  interesting 
reading  to  my  colleagues.  I  hope  each 
of  you  will  take  time  to  read  it. 

Wmu  Otbkr  U.S.  Aixixa  Hbms.  Isxaxl 

HOLBSFaST 

The  refusal  of  New  Zealand  to  allow  VA 
waralilpa  in  lU  porta  aeverely  tests  the  allied 
relationahlp  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Implications  for  defense  planning,  spedfleal- 
ly  the  ANZUS  pact,  may  be  overwhelming. 
However,  this  incident  underscores  the  ne- 
oeaalty  for  the  VS.  foreign-policy  makers  to 
pursue  an  extensive  re-evaluation  of  what 
constitutes  sn  ally. 

New  ZealMM*  surely  meets  moat  of  the  req- 
uisite atandarda  for  allied  partnership.  Tlie 
country  la  a  democracy,  adberea  to  the  ethi- 
cal foundationa  of  Western  civilisation  and 
has  a  good  record  of  promoting  human 
rlghU  and  Justice  for  its  citlaens. 

The  only  questionable  element  brought 
about  by  the  refuaal  of  allowing  UJ3.  abips 
In  port  la  the  aapect  of  atrategic  and  mili- 
tary cooperation.  However,  for  defenae  plan- 
nera  attempting  to  counter  Soviet  expan- 
irioniiim  and  military  strategies,  that  ele- 
ment of  the  allied  relationship  la  critical. 

New  Zealand  la  not  the  only  friendly  coun- 
try to  distance  Itself  recently  from  VS.  stra- 
tegic objectives.  Greece  seeka  to  rid  Its  soil 
of  U.S.  bases,  Belgium  la  contemplating 
going  back  on  its  word  on  the  replacement 
of  Pershing  n  miasilea  and  Japan  has  re- 
fused to  shoulder  an  additlcmal  iMirden  of 
protecting  Weatem  atrategic  Interests. 

Only  one  ally  hss  offoed  iU  facilities,  ini- 
tiative and  experience  to  serve  as  a  Inilwark 
for  UJ3.  strategic  objectives.  That  ally  la  the 
only  stable  democracy  in  its  entire  region 
with  a  sophisticated  military  Infrastructure 
and  consistently  haa  exhibited  the  most  pro- 
VS.  voting  record  in  the  United  Nations. 
That  ally  is  Israel. 

larael  Is  the  sole  democracy  in  a  hotlied  of 
anti-Weatem    Arab    atatea,    which    have 
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amaaarii  more  tban  14.165  tanka  and  3,650 
combat  aircraft  between  them. 

Americana  cannot  reslise  Just  how  amsll 
Israel  is,  compared  with  the  neighboring 
Arab  states.  Tlie  Arab  states  occupy  more 
than  54  million  squsre  milea  (double  the 
sise  of  the  United  States).  Israel  is  only 
8.309  squsre  miles.  Israd  consUtutes  only 
one-hslf  of  1  pocent  of  the  Middle  Bast 
land  BBSsa.  Tbua,  laraell  aurvlval  dependa 
upon  sbnost  the  nalrseulous. 

The  Israeli  military  competence  has  bene- 
fltted  the  United  States  Immense.  laraeU 
expertenee  has  augmented  we^iona  re- 
aearch  and  devdopmentpdeslgn  espabOlty. 
The  United  States  bss  been  saved  billions 
from  Israeli  perfoimsnoes  and  innovations. 
Moreover,  Israel  hss  forced  the  SovieU  to 
divert  much  of  their  military  expenditures 
from  exxMnalon  to  replacement. 

The  troundng  the  Syrians  took  during 
the  air  war  over  T>hanim  caused  the  Sovleta 
to  go  tiack  to  the  drawing  t)oard.  The  impli- 
catioiM  of  the  d^eat  of  Soviet  technology 
also  affected  the  balanoe  of  power  between 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO. 

As  a  geopiditical  ally.  Isrsel  hss  stood  f sst 
sgalnst  Soviet  encroadunent,  offered  posi- 
tioning of  UjB.  equipment  for  American 
srmed  forces,  medical  military  support  and 
could  if  necessary,  provide  effective  air 
cover  tcfr  the  6th  Fleet. 

Because  of  Israeli  military  prowess  as  a 
military  offset  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  hss  not  been  forced  to  allo- 
cate troops  to  defend  its  Interest  in  the 
Middle  Esst.  As  it  stands,  the  United  Ststcs 
sDocates  58  percent  of  iU  defense  budget  to 
the  defeni*  of  the  European  members  of 
NATO— an  expenditure  that  translates  to 
mote  than  8150  billion.  Another  838  billion 
is  «>ent  yeariy  to  station  U.S.  soldiers  in  the 
Far  East.  In  contrast,  Israel  la  aeeklng  only 
83.6  billion  in  UJB.  aid. 

Moreover,  of  the  money  being  aaked  for, 
leaa  than  10  percent  would  be  tranaferred  to 
IsraeL  The  rest  would  be  spent  with  VS. 
companies  on  Amerlcsn  soiL  In  fsct.  M. 
Peter  McPherson.  administiator  of  the 
Agoicy  for  International  Development,  has 
estimated  that  for  every  81  billion  granted 
to  IsraeL  60.000  to  70,000  Jobs  are  created  in 
the  United  States. 

The  clamor  to  be  expected  In  the  upcom- 
ing wedka  will  primarily  come  from  agents 
of  the  Arab  countries  and  Soviet  aympathis- 
eis  who  seek  to  weaken  Israel  as  a  strategic 
ally.  Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato  (R-N.Y.)  of- 
fered a  solution  to  circumvent  the  ctMning 
hostility.  He  suggested  removing  Israel  from 
under  the  dasslficatiim  of  foreign  aid  snd 
placing  Israel  under  the  heading  of  the  mUl- 
taiy  budget,  like  most  of  the  other  democra- 
cies in  the  world.  Thus,  if  it  were  in  the 
Mm*  category  with  Europe  and  Japan, 
mudi  of  the  conjured  crltidan  of  aid  to 
Israel  would  be  removed. 

Such  an  action  by  the  admlnlstratimi 
would  better  reflect  Israel's  value  to  the 
United  States  when  other  sllies  are  not  fid- 
fiUing  tti^  strategic  obligations. 

Of  courae.  In  an  economic  moral  and  po- 
litical senae,  the  United  States  and  larael 
share  dose  ideala.  larael  la  the  birthplace  of 
Christianity  and  Judaism  snd  Western 
ethics  stem  from  the  traditions  of  these 
major  tdigioiw.  In  science  and  culture,  co- 
operation l>etween  the  two  democracies  la 
on  a  large  acale.  But  perhave  the  relation- 
shU>  is  best  exemplifled  during  recent  Joint 
naval  maneuvers,  evedally  in  ctmtrast  to 
the  decision  by  New  Zealand. 

On  Dec.  11.  1984.  the  carrier  Elsraihower 
and  its  crusler  escort  participated  in  Joint 
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exercises  with  the  IsrseU  Navy.  Tbe  ships 
docked  for  a  nine-day  visit  to  the  Israeli 
port  of  Haifa.  Tlie  response  wss  overwbdm- 
Ing.  The  Israeli  people  welcomed  the  AflMrt- 
can  ssOora  into  their  liomea  snd  gave  them 
peraonal  escorU  of  tbe  sl^U  of  tbe  coun- 
try. 

A  great  deal  of  the  misoonoeptian  about 
Israel  stems  from  the  fsct  that  it  does  not 
have  the  «"■»»*«««  resources  to  compete 
sgalnst  petriMlollsr-funded  Arab  propagan- 
da and  a  leftist  tendency  of  the  msjor  news 
media  to  side  sgalnst  snyone  who  hss  been 
victorious  snd  will  stsnd  up  for  their  desti- 
ny with  force.  In  every  sense,  Israel  fulfiUs 
tbe  credentlsls  for  a  true  aBs. 

Tbe  United  States  under  President  Rea- 
gan's leadosbip  is  finally  standing  up  to  to- 
lalllailaiilaiii  Unfortunately,  aside  from 
Israel  snd  the  United  States,  most  democra- 
cies have  lacked  resolve.  ThsnkfuUy.  there 
are  two  aDles  who  will  stand  up  for  what  de- 
mocracy tranacenda  while  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Including  many  Western  allies,  hypo- 
critically whine.* 


SHAREHOLDER  DEMOCRACY 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  lusaacHossRS 

nr  TBI  Housx  or  reprsskhtativis 

TTtunday,  March  7, 198S 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  wiO  reas- 
sert the  role  of  the  stockholder  as 
final  arbiter  of  a  oonvmny's  dedskma 
on  tender  offers.  This  bill,  the  Share- 
holder Democracy  Act  of  1985,  amends 
the  Williams  Act  to  require  a  vote  by 
the  majority  of  shareholders  of  both 
the  bid  and  target  conmanies  before 
the  tender  offer  is  consummated.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill,  while  not  a  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  confnmting  the  takeover 
situation,  deserves  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

Recent  takeover  atten^its  and  hos- 
tile bids  for  companies  have  made 
plain  the  need  for  reform  of  our  laws 
governing  tender  offers.  One  funda- 
mental and  structural  problon  plagu- 
ing the  Federal  regulation  of  tender 
offers  is  the  abaenoe  of  a  shareholder 
vote  on  this  major  restructuring  of  a 
corporation.  This  absence  of  a  share- 
holder vote  becomes  more  glaring 
when  one  considers  the  role  share- 
holder play  in  our  corporate  structure. 

One  unchallenged,  irrefutable  doc- 
trine of  our  corporate  law  is  that 
shareholders  shotild  be  the  ultimate 
arbiters  of  a  oorporaticm's  fate  since 
they  are  the  ultimate  owners.  This 
principle  has  been  recognised  by  dec- 
ades of  State  laws  which  have  given 
shareholders  democratic  procedures  to 
voice  their  approval  and  disapproval  of 
mergers  and  consolidations  of  corpora- 
tions. Since  tender  offers  are  similar  tn 
effect  and  purpose  to  mergers  and  con- 
solidations, then  logic  dictatea  that 
shareholders  should  be  acoorded  tbe 
same  democratic  procedures  for  tender 
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offers  as  they  receive  for  mergers  and 
consolidations. 

Unfortunately,  our  corponite  laws 
do  not  follow  losic;  there  is  no  share- 
holder democracy  in  the  tender  offer 
process.  For  that  reason,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  biU  which  establishes 
democratic  procedures  by  which  share- 
holders can  decide  whether  their  cor- 
poration, the  bid  or  target  company. 
shQuld  complete  a  tender  offer.  A  re- 
Qiiirement  of  a  majority  vote  by  share- 
holders will  give  the  ultimate  owners 
of  a  corporation  some  say  in  the 
tender  process  and  will  Increase  the 
accountability  of  managements  of 
both  bid  and  target  compantea. 

A  vote  by  shareholders  at  the  end  of 
the  tender  offer  process  wlU  enable 
the  owners  of  a  company  to  make  an 
informed,  rational  decision  on  this 
major  transaction.  This  feature  gives 
shareholders  of  both  the  bid  and 
target  companies  the  right  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  relative  merits  of  a 
tender  offer  and  the  target  companies 
reqjonae.  By  voting  on  the  merits  of  a 
bid  apart  from  the  process  of  tender- 
ing shares,  a  shareholder  can  make  an 
informed  decision  separate  from  their 
legitimate  desire  to  get  the  top  price 
for  one's  stock. 

Recent  tender  activity  makes  plain 
the  need  for  democratic  shareholder 
procedures  for  both  sides  of  a  tender 
battle.  The  bid  and  target  company- 
win,  lose,  or  draw— wiU  be  altered  sig- 
nificantly by  the  process.  Bid  compa- 
nies incur  tremendous  debt  and  fre- 
quently are  required  to  sell  many  com- 
pany assets  immediately  in  order  to 
xmy  off  the  debt.  The  target  compa- 
ny's owners,  the  shareholders,  also 
could  find  themselves  holding  stock  in 
a  drastically  different  business  from 
the  one  in  which  they  originally  In- 
vested. An  investor  could  have  pur- 
chased stock  In  a  steel  company  and 
end  up  owning  oil  stock. 

Clearly,  tender  offers  affect  the 
value  and  nature  of  a  coriwration,  and 
therefore,  shareholders  should  have  a 
voice  In  the  outcome.  State  laws  give 
shareholders  a  say  if  there  is  a  change 
under  the  guise  of  a  merger.  I  find  no 
reason  why  tender  offers  should  be 
implemented  under  different  proce- 
diires.  This  proposal  would  not  impede 
or  Interfere  with  the  commencement 
of  a  tender  offer,  but  would  require  a 
majority  vote  for  consiunmation  of  a 
tender  offer. 

Federal  legislation  is  necessary  be- 
cause a  State  is  unable  to  require  a 
shareholder  vote  by  a  company  not  in- 
corporated in  the  State  or  doing  signif- 
icant business  in  the  State.  As  long  as 
there  is  one  State  outside  the  circle 
which  reqiilres  a  shareholder  vote, 
then  democratic  procedures  wiU  not  be 
available  to  everyone.  Only  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  has  the  requisite  au- 
thority to  extend  democratic  proce- 
dxirestoalL 
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In  addition  to  establishing  democrat- 
ic procedures  for  tender  offers,  the  bill 
also  requires  both  bid  and  target  com- 
panies to  disclose  the  economic  effects 
of  the  tender  offer  upon  corporations 
and  affected  constituencies.  Based  on 
an  idea  asserted  last  year  by  our  col- 
league. MiKC  OxLKT,  this  provision 
would  require  corporations  to  issue 
economic  impact  statements  outlining 
the  effects  of  a  bid  and  a  response  to 
that  bid.  on  a  corporation;  its  assets; 
employees;  the  community;  and  local. 
State;  and  Federal  governments. 
These  economic  impact  statements 
would  be  distributed  to  shareholders 
and  would  assist  them  in  making  a  de- 
cision on  the  bid  proposal. 

In  cmielusion.  I  believe  the  Share- 
holder Democracy  Act  of  1985  is  a 
measured,  rational  response  to  the 
hostile  takeover  situltion  facing  cor- 
porate America.  Tender  offers  repre- 
sent a  massive  restructiuing  of  a  cor- 
poration, and  I  believe  the  ultimate 
owners  of  the  corporation  should  have 
some  say  in  the  process.  These  share- 
holders should  make  an  informed  and 
rational  decision  at  the  end  of  the 
tender  offer  process  with  a  fiill  under- 
standing of  the  economic  impact  of 
the  bid  separate  from  the  tender  proc- 
ess. This  bill  will  give  shareholders 
that  opportunity  and  restore  confi- 
dence to  the  financial  markets.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  bill  and  other  pro- 
posals that  address  our  market  prob- 
lems will  get  their  due  consideration 
soon. 

HlOHUOBTS  or  THK  Shakkholdhi  Dllf  ockact 
AcTorl»85 

Requires  that  consummation,  but  not 
commencement,  of  a  tender  ofJFer  be  ap- 
proved by  the  sbareholderv  of  both  the 
bidder  and  the  tarset  corporation. 

Speetfles  that  the  minimntw  vote  required 
for  approval  of  a  tender  offer  la  a  simple 
majority  of  the  entire  voting  power  of  the 
corporation  and  a  simple  majority  of  the 
voting  power  controlled  by  Independent 
Bhareholdera,  but  permit*  the  states  to  in- 
crease the  required  majorities. 

Prohibits  would-be  participants  in  the 
tender  offer  process  from  evading  the  vote 
requirements  by  providing  ttiat  the  share- 
holders who  vote  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  transaction  will  include  those  of  the  ul- 
timate parent  enterprise  on  both  sides  of 
the  transaction. 

Sets  the  record  date  for  the  shareholder 
meetings  as  of  the  commencement  of  the 
tender  offer  and  provides  that  all  proxies 
Issued  for  such  meetings  are  freely  revoca- 
ble. 

Augments  existing  federal  disclosure  re- 
quirements by  requiring  that  both  the 
bidder  and  the  target  disclose  the  economic 
effects  of  a  tender  offer  upon  both  corpora- 
tions and  their  affected  constituencies,  in- 
cluding stiareholders,  employees,  communi- 
ties and  governmental  bodies. 

Confers  upon  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
cliange  Commission,  in  accordance  with  his- 
toric practice,  the  power  to  expand  the 
range  of  disclosures  required  from  bidders 
and  targets  beyond  those  specifically  estab- 
lished by  statute. 

Expands  the  ciurent  minimum  offering 
period  to  60  business  days  in  order  to  accom- 
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modate  the  distribution  of  Information  and 
solicitation  of  proxlea  prior  to  the  required 
shareholder  mrftln<i  and  also  to  provide  a 
measured  period  for  deliberation  commen- 
surate irith  the  importance  of  the  decision 
confronting  sbarebolderB. 

Provides  that  proxies  must  be  solicited 
separately  f roen  the  tender  offer  documents, 
so  as  to  provide  adeqtiate  Infonnatlon  to 
shareholders  without  unduly  delaying  a  bid- 
der's oommenoement  of  this  offer  by  the 
burden  of  excessive  disclosure. 

Makes  its  voting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments applicable  to  exchange  offers,  as  well 
as  to  cash  tender  offers. 

Apart  from  the  requirement  of  a  vote  by 
shareholders  of  both  bidder  and  target,  the 
Shareholdeis  Democracy  Act  of  IMS  will 
not  affect  the  authority  of  States  to  regu- 
late tender  offers  within  the  constitutional 
limitation  of  their  power. 

SacnoM-BT-SacnoM  Axaltsu  or  thb 
SRAasBOuaa  DoiocaACT  Act  or  1M6 


The  bill  seeks  to  guarantee  shareholders 
of  both  the  Issuer  and  the  bidder  the  right 
to  approve  or  disapprove  tender  offers.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  require  both  issuer 
and  bid  companies  to  divulge  the  economic 
Impact  of  their  actions  on  the  corporation 
and  Its  constituencies. 

Section  101  provides  that  the  title  of  the 
bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Shareholder  De- 
mocracy Act  of  IMS." 

Section  102(a)  eliminates  the  power  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (the 
"SBC")  to  delete  from  a  bidder's  Schedule 
13D  disclosure  obligations  the  specific  items 
of  information  enimierated  in  Section 
lS<dXl)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
lOM.  Including  the  additional  information 
required  by  Section  10a(b)  of  the  bilL  The 
SEC  will  continue  to  have  the  authority  to 
add  to,  but  not  delete  from,  the  items  of  in- 
formation which  are  specificaUy  identified 
inSecUonlMdXl). 

Section  103(b)  expands  the  Information 
required  to  be  reported  pursuant  to  Section 
13(dHl)(C)  of  the  1034  Securities  Act.  This 
section  requires  a  corporation,  both  the 
bidder  corporation  and  any  issuer  opposing 
a  tender  offer,  to  include  on  a  Schedule  13D 
the  planned  or  proposed  economic  effect  on 
communities  and  its  employees  of  a  tender 
offer,  or  the  effects  of  opposition  of  the 
tender  offer.  The  new  disclosure  obligations 
of  the  bidder  and  issuer  are  to  be  applied 
and  interpreted  consistently  with  applicable 
SEC  regulations. 

Section  103  deletes  subparagraph  6(A)  of 
Section  13(d)  of  the  1934  Securities  Act  in 
order  to  remove  the  present  exemption  for 
"any  acquisition  or  offer  to  acquire  securi- 
ties made  or  proposed  to  be  made  by  means 
of  a  registration  statement  under  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933."  ConsequenUy,  the  disclo- 
sure of  requirements  of  Section  13(dKl)  will 
apply  to  tender  offers  in  which  the  consid- 
eration Is  or  Includes  the  exchange  of  secu- 
rities, in  addition  to  cash  tender  offers. 

Section  104(a)  eliminates  the  authority  of 
the  SEC  not  to  require  the  reporting  of  the 
specific  items  of  information  required  to  be 
reported  under  Section  14(d).  Therefore,  it 
parallels  in  purpose  and  effect  Section 
103(a)  of  the  bill. 

Section  104(b)  amends  Section  14(dKS)  of 
the  1034  Seciurities  Act  to  increase  the 
period  of  time  after  which  tendered  shares 
may  be  withdrawn  from  60  days  to  60  busi- 
ness days.  This  change  is  made  to  permit 
the  shareholder  meetings  of  the  issuer  and 
bidder  to  be  held  before  shareholders  have  a 
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TigtA  to  withdraw  their  shares  (after  the  ini- 
tial l»Hlay  withdrawal  period  has  elapsed.) 

Section  104(0  requtoes  the  approval  of 
any  tender  offer  by  the  shareholders  of 
both  the  tasuer  and  the  bidder  before  the 
tender  offer  can  be  'v«w-»i— »*^  This  sec- 
tion makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  not  to 
oomplr  with  the  provisiaas  governing  such 
shareholder  approval.  Thus  a  tender  offer 
must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  share- 
holden  of  the  issuer  and  the  bidder  at  meet- 
ings at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 

Section  104(e)  adds  new  paragraph  11  to 
SeeUoa  14(d)  of  the  1914  Securities  Act  to 
set  forth  definitions  of  the  terms  used  in 
this  titie.  The  term  "bidder"  is  defined  com- 
prehenstvely  to  include  any  person  who  is 
malting  a  tender  offer,  or  on  whose  behalf 
or  for  whose  benefit  a  tender  offer  has  been 
made,  except  that  it  excludes  an  issuer 
making  a  tender  offer  for  Its  own  securities, 
unless  the  issuer  has  made  that  tender  offer 
in  response  to  another  person's  tender  offer 
for  the  same  class  of  aecuritlea;  If  any 
person  who  is  nominally  making  a  tender 
offer  is  wholly  owned  or  is  oontroUed  by  sn- 
other  person,  or  is  a  subsidiary  within  sever- 
al tiers  of  subsidiaries  wholly  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  another  person,  the  term  "bidder 
is  to  be  construed  to  include  a  requirement 
of  the  ap^oval  of  the  shareholders  of  each 
parent  corporation  that  is  pubUcally  held. 

New  paragraph  IKE)  authorises  any  State 
with  respect  to  an  issuer  or  bidder  organised 
under  the  laws  of  that  State  to  permit  an  in- 
crease, but  not  a  decrease,  in  the  sise  of  the 
majority  shareholder  approval  of  a  tender 
offer  required  or  the  sise  of  the  quorum  re- 
quired for  a  shareholder  meeting  held  to 
vote  on  a  tender  offer.  States  are  therefore 
permitted  to  harmonise  the  voting  require- 
ment of  this  section  with  other  State  corpo- 
ration law  and  to  exercise  their  Judgment  in 
determining  the  appropriate  majorities  re- 
quired. 

Paragraph  IKP)  sets  the  record  date  for 
determining  the  security  holders  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  shareholder  meetings  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  the  business  day  next 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  tender 
offer.  This  provision  permits  the  original 
shareholders  of  the  issuer  and  the  bidder  to 
determine  the  policy  of  their  corporations 
in  a  tender  offer  situation  rather  than  those 
persons  who  purchased  securities  of  either 
the  issuer  or  the  bidder  after  the  com- 
mencemrat  of  a  tender  offer.  However,  if 
those  persons  who  comply  with  the  applica- 
ble statutory  provisions  and  SEC  regular 
tions  governing  proxy  solicitation  may 
obtain  the  right  to  vote  at  the  shareholder 
meetings  the  securities  of  the  Issuer  or  the 
bidder  purchased  by  them  after  the  oom- 
menoement of  the  tender  offer. 

Paragraph  IKO)  requires  the  shareholder 
meeting  to  be  held  no  later  than  two  busi- 
ness days  before  the  need  of  the  minimum 
offering  period  for  a  tender  offer.  Thus,  the 
shareholder  meetings  are  held  while  the 
tender  offer  must  remain  open. 

Paragraph  11(H)  requires  each  proxy  to 
remain  revocable  until  the  time  at  which 
shareholder  approval  of  atoider  offer  is  ob- 
tained and  requires  that  such  proxies  be  so- 
licited, appointed  and  obtained  both  in  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  and  appUcable  SUte 
law  and  separate  and  apart  from  the  tender 
offer  materials. 

New  paragraph  11(1)  directs  the  bidder  to 
provide  the  information  required  in  Section 
13(dXl),  directs  the  Issuer  if  it  opposes  the 
tender  offer,  to  provide  the  information  re- 
quired in  Section  13(dKlKC).  and  requires 
both  of  them  to  provide  any  such  additional 
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information  as  the  SBC  may  prescribe  in 
connection  with  the  solicitation  of  proxies 
for  the  shareholder  meetings. 

New  paragraph  IKJ)  provides  that  the 
shareholder  meetings  required  to  approve  a 
tender  offer  be  held  no  later  than  a  share- 
holder meeting  called  to  approve  a  subse- 
quent tender  offer  or  other  major  corporate 
transaction. 

FinaUy,  Sectiim  104(d)  provides  that  a 
tender  offer  must  remain  open  for  at  least 
60  business  days  after  its  commencement 
This  mtniiniiin  offering  pcriod  is  necessary 
in  order  to  permit  sufficient  time  for  the 
shareholder  meetings  of  the  issuer  and  the 
bidder  to  be  held  whfle  the  tender  offer  is 
open.* 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  THOMAS  J. 
DOWNEY  ON  SAVING  THE 
FOLOER  THEATRE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

oromo 

a  THE  HOUSE  or  lUtnUSBrrATTVES 

Thundav.  March  7, 19S5 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Bfr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  Bfarch  4.  1985.  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration's  Task 
Force  on  Libraries  and  Memorials  held 
a  hearing  to  consider  HH.  1071;  a  bill 
which  I  introduced,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  make  a  grant  of  $500,000  to  the 
director  oi  the  Folger  Theatre. 

On  Janiuu^  4.  1985.  the  director  of 
the  Folger  Library  announced  that  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Amherst  CoUege 
had  made  a  decision  to  cease  oper- 
ations, at  the  Folger  Theatre,  effective 
June  30,  1985.  However,  on  March  1, 
1985.  due  to  the  overwhelming  public 
reqionse  avBlnst  this  decision,  the  di- 
rector of  the  library  announced  a  tem- 
porary financial  commitment  which 
would  enable  the  theater  to  remain 
operational  for  the  next  2  years. 

For  the  past  15  years  the  Folger 
Theater  has  brought  us  a  treasury  df 
Renaissance  and  Elizabethan  manu- 
scripts. The  idea  of  a  living  theatre  in 
the  form  of  Shakespeare  and  the  clas- 
sics must  be  preserved  and  allowed  to 
flourish. 

At  our  hearing,  the  Task  Force  on 
Libraries  and  Memorials  received  testi- 
mony from  many  concerned  and  active 
patrons  of  the  Folger  Theatre.  Among 
them  was  Mis.  Chris  Downey,  the  wife 
of  our  repected  coUeague  Congress- 
man Thomas  J.  Dowhet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairwoman  of  the 
task  force  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  Mrs.  Downey's  state- 
ment which  I  am  stire  you  will  find,  as 
I  did,  quite  eloquent,  meaningful,  and 
most  sincere. 
Tasmioirr   bt   Mas.   Tboiias   J.    <Crxis) 

DOWMXT  BSFORX  THX  TASK  FORCX  ON  lA- 
BBAKT  AND  MOf  OSIALS  OP  THE  COlOIITTaB 
ON  HOOSE  ADMnaSTRATION,  Mabch  4,  198S 

Madam  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  FoUcer  Shakespeare  Theatre.  The  thea- 
tre Is  truly  a  unique  and  valuable  institution 
and  your  attention  to  It  is  very  welcome. 
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The  recent  devekvments  that  give  new 
life  to  the  Folger  Theatre  are  also  wdoome. 
This  new  two  year  stay  provides  us  aU  with 
the  opportunity  to  work  carefully  over  time 
to  insure  that  the  theatre's  oantributkm  to 
the  conmiunity  and  to  the  study  and  under- 
standing of  Shakespeare  remains  a  part  of 
Washington  DC  and  the  artistic  fabric  of 
our  nation. 

Am  the  wife  of  a  drngressman  I  think  I 
have  a  somewhat  unique  perspective  on  the 
importance  of  this  theatre  on  the  HOL  We 
all  know  that  Washington  can  be  a  very  in- 
sular and  sinate  tracked  worid.  Politics  is 
the  life  blood  of  this  dty  and  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  a  anall  Sbakemeare  theatre 
may  not  seem  very  important  to  Washingto- 
nians.  After  all.  this  is  a  city  where  you  ask 
people  if  they've  seen  a  Comedy  of  Errors 
and  they  tell  you  about  the  last  Federals 
games;  Inquire  of  pe<vle  here  what  they 
thought  of  The  Tempest  and  they  agree 
that  wmard  Scott  missed  the  caU  on  that 
one;  Talk  about  Love's  Isbon  Lost  and  they 
roll  their  eyes  and  say  "oh  yeah.  Lane  Klrk- 
land  was  a  real  Mg  help  for  the  DeauKrats"; 
And  mention  a  Midsummer  Nights  Dream 
and  people  around  bne  think  you're  talking 
about  plans  for  recess. 

Imagine  bow  much  worse  it  would  be 
without  the  FMger  and  you'll  realise  what  a 
wonderful  thing  this  national  neigfabothood 
theatre  really  is.  It's  a  community  theatre 
that  mixes  actors  and  scholars  into  the  sim- 
mering political  cauldron  ot  bureaucrats, 
staffers,  lobbyists  and  poUticianB— adding 
seasoning  and  halaniy  in  the  proc<si  It's  a 
live  stage  where  the  best  plays  in  the  world 
are  performed— plays  that  challenge  us  to 
reassess  our  own  values  and  to  question 
those  who  hold  our  values  in  Jeopardy.  It's  a 
repertory  company  that  lives  next  door- 
actors  who  are  a  part  of  our  community, 
who  share  our  lives  and  take  Joy  in  our  po- 
litical intrigues  as  we  talLe  Joy  in  their  per- 
formances. The  Folger  Theatre  is  aU  these 
things  and  more. 

Because  it  is  attached  to  one  of  the  great- 
est research  institutions  cm  Shakespeare  in 
the  worid,  it  is  also  a  dynamo  for  researdi- 
translating  and  mergUng  scholarly  worii 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  come  to 
performances  every  year. 

Moat  of  all.  the  Folger  is  a  part  of  this 
community  in  every  sense.  Phy^cally,  it  oc- 
cupies almost  an  entire  bl(x±.  It's  not 
adding  to  the  tax  base  of  the  community, 
but  with  its  theatre,  it  supports  the  commu- 
nity Just  as  strongly.  One  of  the  questions 
that  ought  to  be  asked  is  what  would  the 
Folger's  contribution  be  to  the  oooununlty 
absent  the  theatre.  Outside  of  the  1.300 
scholars  who  use  the  stacks,  could  the  li- 
brary alone  contribute  to  the  community 
the  way  theatre  does? 

I  know  it  couldn't.  As  a  mother  of  two 
small  children.  I  know  that  the  play  is  truly 
the  thing  to  catch  the  imagination.  I  know 
that  the  players  themselves,  teaching  our 
chldrm.  watching  them  grow,  add  to  their 
exi>erience  and  enrich  tbem  as  human 
beings  like  no  glass  encased  folio  ever  could. 

As  a  member  of  the  Folger  board.  I  know 
that  the  audiences  the  Folger  stage  draws  to 
it  every  year  bring  recognition,  prestige  and 
support  to  the  entire  institution.  I  Imow 
that  the  money  the  institution  receives 
from  the  Park  Service  ia  money  that  helps 
botfe  the  theatre  and  the  library— freeing  up 
library  funds  significantly. 

As  a  lover  of  Shakespeare.  I  know  that 
what  Shakespeare  did  for  the  people  of  his 
century,  he  can  do  for  the  pe(vle  of  the 
SOth^make  us  laugh  and  cry.  think  and 
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wonder,  chante  ui  and  make  in  crow  aa 
human  belngi.  R's  all  poaiible  with  the 
ttage.  the  play,  the  playen  and  the  audi- 
ence. 

To  be  or  not  to  be  la  the  question.  We  are 
back  on  the  right  track  for  the  next  two 
yeara.  Let's  save  the  Polser  for  good  and 
Washlnttonlans  will  one  day  say:  "All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well"-oh  yes,  that's  the 
story  of  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Theatre!  • 


THE  GENEVA  JUNKET  RECESS: 
CONGRESS  FIDDLES  WHILE 
THE  DEFICIT  RAGES 


UMI 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

oroouHuoo 

Df  THX  HOUSE  Ot  BBmSSKHTATtVCS 

Thurtday.  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
outrmgeous  that,  with  critically  urgent 
busineas  waiting  to  be  done,  the  House 
wiU  be  in  recess  next  week  so  a  group 
of  our  colleagues  can  Jaunt  off  to 
Geneva  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

Nothing  Is  more  urgent  than  the 
naed  to  curb  the  gigantic  federal 
budget  deficits  that  loom  over  us. 

Tet  this  body  prefers  to  fiddle  while 
deficit  spending  rages  out  of  oontroL 

America  is  faced  with  Federal  spend- 
ing deficits  that  boggle  the  mind:  $322 
billion  this  fiscal  year— $180  billion 
the  next-a  total  of  $800  billion  over 
the  following  three  years— almost  $1 
trillion  added  to  the  already  astronom- 
ical national  debt  in  Just  6  years! 

Faced  with  this  terrible  prospect, 
the  House  decides  to  recess  for  a  week 
so  16  of  our  number  can  attend  the 
opening  of  the  Geneva  arms  talks  as 
congressional  "observers."  According 
to  an  article  in  the  March  5  edition  of 
USA  Today,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  transporting  them,  their  colleagues 
from  the  other  body,  and  staff.  wiU 
run  about  $200.000— another  bit  of 
KtnrfUng  for  the  deficit  blaze. 

The  nature  of  this  "observer"  mis- 
sion was  perfectly  described  in  an  inci- 
sive Washington  Post  editorial  last 
wedL  I  offer  this  enlightening  piece 
for  my  colleagues'  consideration. 

The  editorial  follows: 

tFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  2. 19851 
CoHoans  Jokk 

How  many  legislators  does  It  take  to  open 
anas  talks  In  Geneva?  The  answer,  it  seems. 
Is  In  the  vicinity  of  38  to  SO,  plus  10  to  20 
sword  bearers.  Some  10  senators  are  sched- 
uled to  attend  the  opening  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can nuclear  and  space  arms  talks  In  Oeneva 
on  March  12.  Perhaps  16  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  manage  to 
make  It  too.  With  the  senators  will  go  four 
staff  people;  the  congressmen  will  also  have 
staff  support.  With  the  House  delegation 
(but  not.  as  members  of  It  are  quick  to  point 
out.  the  Senate  delegation)  there  wlU  also 
be  some  spouses.  On  the  way  back,  some  of 
the  House  people  wUl  stop  off  in  Ireland  to 
Join  the  speaker.  Tip  O'Neal,  who  is  headed 
there  separately,  for  a  parade. 

Colunuolsts  Rowland  Kvans  and  Robert 
Novak  reported  the  other  day  that  there 
was  much  dark  grumbling  within  the  admin- 
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iatratlon  on  the  theme  that  the  whole  oon- 
ITfslonsl  role  had  turned  into  a  dreus.  and 
the  Kremlin  might  try  to  exploit  it.  Certain- 
ly a  drcuB  atmosphere  Is  suggested  by  the 
piling  up  of  numbers  Into  the  40-plus  range, 
the  expected  congestion  on  the  briefing 
scene  In  Oeneva  and  the  unmistakable  air  of 
photo-opportunity  that  hangi  over  the  pro- 
ceedings. Not  to  speak  of  that  stopof  f  In  Ire- 


A  more  modestly  siaed  delegation  and  one 
more  evidently  bent  on  business  might  have 
spared  Congress  a  certain  ridicule.  Mae 
West  once  said  that  It  was  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  and  It  was  wonder- 
ful. But  here  It  Is  not  wonderful:  It  Is 
absurd. 

True,  the  extravagansa  Is  for  a  worthy 
cause.  Two  months  ago.  the  Senate  an- 
nounced, with  President  Reagan's  fSvor.  a 
plan  to  keep  a  rotating  observer  delegation 
In  Geneva  In  order,  as  one  of  the  observers. 
Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynihao.  said,  "to  make  a 
better  connection  between  the  negotiation 
process  and  the  ratlflcatkm  procedure. 
There  Is  a  stack  of  unratified  aims  control 
treaties  in  the  Senate  already,  and  surely  we 
don't  need  another."  The  undersecretary  of 
sUte  than  invited  Speaker  Olf  elll  to  send  a 
group  from  the  House  to  bolster  congres- 
sional and  bipartisan  support.  The  House, 
controlled  by  Democrats,  doesnt  ratify  trea- 
ties, but  It  controls  weapons  budgets. 

The  executive  branch,  any  executive 
branch.  Is  always  nervous  about  Congress' 
butting  In.  and  for  a  sound  reason:  Congress 
does  butt  In.  We  suppose  It  Is  worth  a  few 
days'  discomfort  at  Geneva,  however.  If  a 
two-way  channel  is  cleared  not  only  between 
Soviet  and  American  negotlktors  but  be- 
tween the  two  American  branches.  It's  Just 
that  there  must  have  been  a  less  farcical 
way.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  J. 
BARRETT 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  vnomA 

nf  TBI  Houss  or  axpacsBrrATivas 

TTiunday.  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  retirement  of  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  public  servants 
in  my  congressional  district.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Barrett.  During  his  terms  as 
Deputy  and  Acting  Public  Printer  of 
the  United  States,  and  throughout  his 
career  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  Department  of  the  Navy, 
he  has  served  his  country  honorably 
and  with  distinction. 

William  Joseph  Barrett  entered  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  in  1949  as  a  fiscal  ac- 
counting clerk  with  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  In  1951.  he  transferred  to 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Navy  Publica- 
tions and  Printing  Service.  From  1951 
to  1962.  Bill  served  in  progressively 
more  important  positions  in  the 
Navy's  Publicati<His  and  Printing  Serv- 
ice Office.  Naval  District  of  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  operation  of  a 
complete  printing  plant  employing 
over  80  personneL 

From  1962  to  1971.  Bill  Barrett  was 
elevated  to  the  Navy  Secretariat  Staff 
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Office,  serving  as  Deputy  Administra- 
tive Officer  of  the  Navy  and.  later,  as 
Acting  Administrative  Officer  of  the 
Navy,  reporting  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  During  this  assign- 
ment, he  was  responsible  for  person- 
nel, accounting,  space  management, 
and  training  for  the  Navy  Secretariat 
and  played  a  primary  role  in  the  dem- 
olition of  the  old  Navy  Department 
buildings  on  Constitution  Avenue  and 
the  transfer  of  14.000  Navy  civilian 
and  military  personnel  to  commercial 
space  in  the  Crjnstal  City  complex.  Bill 
also  served  on  the  Navy  transition 
team— Johnson  to  Nixon— briefing  in- 
coming appointees,  and  was  a  liaison 
to  the  "Blue  Ribbon  Panel"  which  re- 
organJaed  the  Department  of  Defense. 
During  the  tenure  of  Under  Secretary 
John  Warner,  he  also  served  as  a 
member  of  a  five-man  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee to  reorganize  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  its  staff  offices. 

In  1971.  the  PubUc  Printer  of  the 
United  States  appointed  Bill  Barrett 
as  the  first  administrative  officer  of 
the  U.8.  Government  Printing  Office, 
where  he  organized  that  agency's  first 
formal  paperwork  management  pro- 
gram and  its  first  space  management 
program.  In  1973.  BiU  was  appointed 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  be  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Public  Printer— Superintend- 
ent of  Documents.  On  December  7. 
1981.  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Public  Printer— Superintendent  of 
Documents— in  which  position  he  as- 
sisted Public  Printer  Danford  L. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  in  turning  around  a  3-year 
sales  program  loss  of  $20  million  to  a 
profit  in  1982  of  approximately  $4  mil- 
lion. 

On  April  1.  1982,  the  Public  Printer 
appointed  Bill  to  the  position  of 
Deputy  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States,  the  second  highest  position  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  After 
the  resignation  of  PubUc  Printer 
Sawyer,  BUI  served  as  the  acting  head 
of  the  OPO  until  his  retirement  this 
year. 

During  his  11  yeara  at  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  BiU  Barrett 
has  chaired  and  served  on  over  a  dosen 
agency  boards  and  committees.  Many 
of  my  coUeagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  know  him  through  his  involve- 
ment with  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Legislative  Branch, 
which  he  has  testified  before  on  many 
occasions  with  diligence,  integrity,  and 
a  sense  of  duty  that  is  to  t>e  emulated 
by  other  officials  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  BUI  Barrett  has  gained 
the  friendship  and  respect  of  my  con- 
stituents throughout  his  distinguished 
career,  and  is  a  dedicated  civil  servant 
whom  I  value  as  a  leader  in  northern 
Virginia.  Furthermore,  he  lias  dedicat- 
ed much  of  his  personal  time  over  the 
yean  to  community  service,  particu- 
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larly  In  the  dty  of  Alexandria.  VA. 
where  he  has  resided  most  of  his  life. 
Public  servants  of  William  J.  Bar- 
rett's caliber  are  rare,  and  we  should 
be  thankfiU  for  them.  Our  Federal 
Government  and  my  congrfgglnnil  dis- 
trict owes  a  great  debt  to  this  man.  I 
wish  BUI  weU  in  retirement;  however, 
he  wiU  be  sorely  missed.* 


THE  LEGACY  OF  SELMA 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 


ATIVXS 


OrCALOtMOnA 

ni  THX  HO08I  or  1 

Thurtday,  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  cmnmemorate  a  mUestone  in 
American  history— a  day  of  Infamy 
and  redemption. 

Twenty  yean  ago  today,  a  group  of 
dedicated  Americans  set  out  on  a  peo- 
ple's crusade  from  Selma,  AL,  to  the 
SUte  coital  at  Montgomery,  to  peti- 
tion their  government  to  grant  voting 
rights  to  aU  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  sex,  or  economic  status.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  at  the  Edmund 
Pettus  Bridge,  as  they  knelt  to  pray, 
they  were  viciously  attacked  by  a  mob 
posse  organized  and  directed  by  the 
local  Sheriff.  Jim  Clai^  Scores  were 
hospitalized  and  injured:  among  them 
was  John  Lewis,  a  true  American  hero 
who  almost  died  from  a  skuU  fracture 
inflicted  by  poUce  clubs  and  stomping 
horses'  hooves. 

The  very  word  "Selma"  invokes  a 
sense  of  astonishment,  outrage  and 
awe.  Astonishment  that,  a  recently  as 
1965.  some  Americans  had  to  take  to 
the  streets  to  appeal  to  the  Nation's 
conscience  in  order  to  secure  the  basic 
rli^t  to  vote  for  aU  Americans;  out- 
rage that  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  the  right  to  vote  for  aU  had  not 
been  properly  or  adequately  enforced, 
either  by  the  Federal  or  many  State 
governments;  awe  in  that  oppressed 
people  of  commitment  and  di^iity  had 
the  tenacity  and  the  courage  to  perse- 
vere against  pubUc  indifference,  gov- 
ernmental faUure  to  enforce  existing 
laws  and  Federal  court  decrees.  poUce 
brutaUty — and  even  murder— to  make 
a  better  America  for  aU  of  us. 

In  1965.  Selma,  the  voter  registra- 
tion lists  of  that  dty  contained  the 
names  of  only  335  blades,  out  of  an  eU- 
glble  black  voting  population  of  more 
than  15,000.  In  tils  letter  from  the 
Selma  JaU.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.  wrote:  "This  is  Selma.  AL.  There 
are  more  Negroes  in  JaU  irith  me  than 
there  are  on  the  voting  rolls".  The 
willingness  of  Dr.  King  and  hundreds 
of  others,  to  go  to  jaU  together,  to 
suffer  together,  and  even  to  die  to- 
gether in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
equaUty  made  possible  the  prompt 
congressional  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  that  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on 
August  6. 1965. 
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So  on  this  day  let  us  remember  with 
grateful  vipredatkm  brave  human 
beings  like  Mrs.  Amelia  Boynton.  Mrs. 
Annie  Lee  Cooper,  the  Rev.  C.T. 
Vivian.  James  Bevel  and  John  Lewis, 
and  hundreds  of  othen  who  were 
beaten  and  JaUed  during  the  Siege  of 
Selma.  E^^en  more,  let  us  honor  the 
memory  of  Jlmmle  Lee  Jadcson.  The 
Rev.  James  Reeb.  and  Mrs.  Viola 
LIuaao,  each  of  whom  were  murdered 
during  the  Siege  of  Selma  by  lawless 
people  acidng  with  the  malign  consent 
of  those  sworn  to  uphold  the  law. 
Their  sacrlfioes  helped  make  It  possi- 
ble for  this  Nation  better  to  Uve  up  to 
the  Ideals  professed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion.* 


CARGO  PREFERENCE 
LEGISLATION  READIED 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

or  IOWA 

m  THB  HOVSS  or  UntXSEHTATIVBS 

Thurtday.  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  30  yeara  a  program  known 
as  cargo  preference  has  been  required 
on  aU  concessional  sales  and  donations 
of  UJS.  produced  agricultural  products 
exported.  During  this  period  the  De- 
partinent  of  Agriculture  has  paid  more 
than  $1.5  billion  In  subsidies  to  ship 
our  grain  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

It  dearly  is  in  the  Nation's  interest 
to  maintAin  a  Viable  and  available  mer- 
chant fleet.  Recently,  however,  this 
practice  has  severely  damaged  our 
ability  to  seU  U.S.  agricultural  goods 
abroad. 

On  February  21.  a  UJS.  District 
Court  decision  expanded  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  to  Indude  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  blended 
credit  exiiort  program.  This  decision 
effectively  eliminated  the  use  of  Fed- 
end  assistance  for  U.S.  farm  exports. 
Without  the  abUity  to  seek  lowest  cost 
means  of  exporting  our  grain  products 
sold  with  these  Federal  financing 
tools,  our  farm-  exports  wiU  continue 
to  face  imponible  odds  for  reversing 
the  downward  sUde  in  volume  of  sales. 

Recent  experience  with  Just  how 
this  application  of  cargo  preference 
wiU  apply  if  implemented  indicates 
that  none  of  the  $536  miUion  in  blend- 
ed credits  authorized  for  Iraq.  Egypt. 
Morocco,  and  Tunisia  this  year  is 
likely  to  be  used  if  those  countries  are 
required  to  use  U.S.-flag  vessels  for  50 
percent  of  the  imports.  The  credits 
were  authorized  for  the  sale  of  more 
than  3  miUlon  tons  of  wheat  and 
about  125,000  tons  of  flour. 

Additionally,  the  court  decision  of 
February  21  included  a  finding  of  fact 
that  GSM-102  Program  operations 
could  also  be  subject  to  cargo  prefer- 
ence. Such  a  step  would  essentiaUy 
end  this  $5  billion.  25-milUon-ton  pro- 
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gram  which  has  no  interest  rate  ad- 
vantage to  Importing  countries. 

For  programs  providing  emergency 
African  assistance.  PubUc  Law  480 
tities  I  and  n.  and  the  United  States- 
Egypt  flour  agreonait  mentioned 
above  in  1984  alone  cost  $131.4  miUlon. 

A  strong  merchant  fleet  must  be 
maintained,  but  It  is  also  in  the  Na- 
tion's ttest  Interests  to  expand  sales 
abroad  of  our  U.8.-grown  agricultural 
products.  Our  f  armera  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  need  to  maintain  a  strong 
merchant  fleet  by  whatever  means 
but,  if  indeed  the  puDoee  of  maintain- 
ing this  fleet  is  for  potential  use  in  the 
event  of  a  military  confrtmtation 
somewhere  in  the  world,  that  fleet  can 
best  be  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Defense— or  by  direct  appropria- 
tions through  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tratim— not  in  lost  sales  of  farm  goods 
or  expanded  costs  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

EarUer  this  week  a  broadly  based 
group  of  farm  and  export  organiza- 
tions sent  a  letter  to  President  Reagan 
addng  him  to  stay  the  February  21 
court  order.  A  copy  of  that  letter  is  at- 
tached to  these  remarks  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  coUeagues. 

Action  is  needed  in  addressing 
squarely  the  issue  of  expanded  U.S. 
agricultural  exports.  At  the  same  time 
we  need  to  insiu%  support  for  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  to  address  the  issue  of  de- 
clining exports  which  wiU  most  cer- 
tainly result  if  the  court  decision  is 
permitted  to  stand. 

There  is  much  mive  to  be  said  about 
this  topic  in  the  coming  weeks  and  I 
urge  aU  concerned  to  sedc  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  problems  of  both  pro- 
duction and  shipping  interests. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  to  President 
Reagan  f oUows: 

Maxch  1. 1985. 
The  PaxsioEin. 
TJu  WhUeHotue, 
Waakinaton,  DC 

DBAS  Ma.  PacsniiMT:  The  undersigned  ag- 
riculture associations  and  companies  have  a 
vital  Interest  in  VJS.  agriculture  trade  and 
are  shocked  by  the  U.S.  District  Court 
ruling  of  February  21,  1985  which  expands 
tbe  Cargo  Preference  Act  to  include  the 
UJS.  Departmoit  of  Agriculture's  "blended 
credit"  export  program.  This  ruling  is  coun- 
terproductive to  all  programs  of  export  en- 
hancemmt  for  agriculture  products,  and 
discourages  any  innovative  IdeA  to  help 
VJ8.  agriculture  compete  with  subsidized 
omnpetitors  or  the  inflated  value  of  the  n.S. 
dollar.  This  action  also  threatens  over  $5 
billion  in  OSM  102  loan  guarantees  in  this 
fiscal  year.  It  should  be  noted  that  OSM  102 
is  the  bsckbone  of  the  international  trade 
section  of  tbe  Administration's  proposed 
1985  agriculture  bill  and  applying  V£.  flag 
vessel  costs  to  that  program  will  end  it  im- 
mediately. 

We  urge  Administration's  immediate  re- 
quest for  a  stay  of  this  order  pending  an 
appeal  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
"blended  credit"  program  aUocatk>ns  were 
made  in  good  faith  to  foreign  governments 
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and  the  prognun  ihould  be  pennitted  to 
proceed  in  an  orderly  manner.  A  itay  would 
allow  oommltmenU  made  to  theae  govern- 
menta  to  l>e  met  during  thla  flaeal  year. 

In  thla  polod  of  draatlc  raaUgnmcnU  In 
our  agricultural  export  compettUveneaa.  the 
OSlf  lOa  loan  guaranteea  and  OBM  5  direct 
government  loana  are  abaolutely  vital  to  our 
export  ability.  Thla  blended  credit  program 
was  deaigned  specifically  to  counter  export 
subaldlea  of  our  competitors  which  are  clear- 
ly In  violation  of  OATT  agreements  and  it 
has  been  the  only  tool  available  to  fight 
thoae  subsidies.  The  District  Court  ruling 
destroys  this  program  and  leavea  us  defense- 
less against  the  unfair  competition. 

Ux.  Prealdent,  the  precedent  of  expanding 
cargo  preference  Into  agricultural  export 
programs  which  are  designed  to  allow  VA 
products  to  Just  be  competitive  serves  no 
purpose,  since  the  tremendous  expense  of 
n.a  flag  vessels  negates  the  very  beneftU 
theae  programs  are  deaigned  to  confer.  Such 
counterproductive  actions  work  against  our 
shared  goal  of  expanding  agriculture  ex- 
porta.  We  urge  this  Administration  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  remove  the  cargo  preference 
Impediment  from  VS.  agriculture  export 
programa. 

Sincerely. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
American  Soybean  Association.  Bunge 
CorporaUon.  Oargill.  Ina.  ConAgra. 
Inc..  Continental  Oimin  Company.  The 
Fertlllxer  InsUtute.  Millers'  NaUonal 
Federation.  National  Com  Growers 
Association.  National  Cotton  Council, 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
Uvea.  National  Forest  ProducU  Asso- 
ciation. National  Orange.  North  Amer- 
ican export  Grain  Association.  Nation- 
al Grain  Trade  CouncU.  Rice  MlUers 
Asaodatlon.  Tobacco  Aaaodatea.  Inc.. 
V.8Ji.  Dry  Pea  and  Lentil  Council. 
VJS.  Peed  Grains  CouncU,  U.S.  Wheat 
Associates. 


COURTER  INTRODUCES  RESOLU- 
TION GRANTING  POLITICAL 
RECOONmON  TO  DEMOCRAT- 
IC RESISTANCE  OF  NICARA- 
GUA 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

ormnv  JiaaxT 

nf  THX  HOUSK  OP  BXPRISKMTATIVIS 

Thursday.  March  7, 1985 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  parallels  the  situa- 
tion of  1979.  when  the  Somooa  govern- 
ment was  stiU  in  power.  A  dangerous 
armed  conflict  is  going  on  while  the 
dictatorial  government  resists  the  op- 
position's call  for  freedom,  human 
rights,  and  democracy. 

Last  Saturday,  the  political  and  mili- 
tary elements  of  Nicaragua's  demo- 
cratic opposition  united  in  a  broad  coa- 
lition to  call  for  peace  and  a  negotiat- 
ed transition  to  democracy.  This  Initia- 
tive offers  the  best  hope  for  national 
reconciliation  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  is 
based  on  the  respect  for  human  rights 
and  democracy  that  we  all  share. 

I  have  drafted  a  resolution  which 
calls  on  the  President  and  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  Organization  of  American 
estates  to  support  this  peace  initiative, 
and  calls  on  the  President  to  grant 
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"explicit  political  recognition"  to  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance.  To  call  for  rec- 
ognition is  not  to  call  for  U.S.  with- 
drawal of  recognition  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, nor  does  it  imply  abandonment  of 
Contadora  or  other  international 
talks.  It  simply  asks  that  the  President 
demonstrate,  in  whichever  manner  he 
finds  appropriate,  that  the  United 
SUtes  sides  with  Nicaragua's  demo- 
crats, and  supports  their  plan  to  fulfill 
the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  Nica- 
raguan people. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  the  fol- 
lowing Members  who  have  ctmpon- 
sored  this  resolution:  Representatives 

MCEWSM,        Vt».tmmmnuttitrT,        STUMT, 

McCaw.  Honcnis.  Touno  of  Alaska, 
Kasicb,  Gallo.  Htoi.  Mnxn  of 
Washington.  Solomon,  I^dwaum  of 
Oklahoma.  HuimR.  SiUAinna,  Molim- 
ARI,  GnJtAM,  DORMAN,  DiWnfs. 
McCoixtnc.  Stsaho,  Saxtoh.  Gno- 
BicH,  BiLntAKis.  Baoham,  Woanxr, 
WiBsa,   Bttstoh  of  Indiana.  Rrtsk, 

LUIfGWEN,      CKAlfS.      CAMPSBLL.      KSMP. 

Smith  of  Oregon.  Bastoh.  Waucbr. 
Lgwis  of  California,  BCack,  Lott,_Dick- 
iHSON,  Davis,  SmsgNntBimK,  Sxmi. 
DAinnMrrm.  Daub,  SrtiKM,  McGbath. 
Dbbibb.  Gbboo.  Lobpplbb,  Stamoblahs, 
RooBRs,  LowBRT,  and  Abchbb. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Organtetlon  of  American 
States.  In  lU  ZVn  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  June  33. 
1979  approved  a  resolution  which  deprived 
the  Somosa  government  of  Its  legitimacy: 

Whereas  this  action  waa  taken  to  alleviate 
suffering,  to  end  armed  conflict,  and  pro- 
mote human  rlghU  In  Nicaragua,  and  to 
remove  a  threat  to  regional  stability; 

Whereas  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statea  resolution  called  for  the  f ollowinr 

"1.  Immediate  and  definitive  replacement 
of  the  Somosa  regime. 

"3.  Installation  in  Nicaraguan  territory  of 
a  democratic  government,  the  composition 
of  which  should  include  the  principal  repre- 
sentative groups  which  oppose  the  Somosa 
regtane  and  which  reflecU  the  free  wUl  of 
the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

"3.  Guarantee  of  the  respect  for  human 
rights  of  all  NIcaraguans  without  exception. 

"4.  The  holding  of  free  elections  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  will  lead  to  the  establiah- 
ment  of  a  truly  democratic  government  that 
guarantees  peace,  freedom,  and  justice."; 

Whereas  on  July  13,  1979  the  ruling  JtmU 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction,  formed  by  the  Sandinlata 
National  Uberatlon  Front  of  Nicaragua, 
wrote  to  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  and  promised  "to  establish  full  re- 
spect for  human  rights."  "to  enforce  dvU 
Justice,"  and  to  conduct  In  Nicaragua  "the 
first  free  elections  that  our  country  will 
have  in  this  century": 

Whereas  the  Sandinlata  government  of 
Nicaragua  haa  proclaimed  iU  allegiance  to 
Marxism-Leninism; 

Whereas  the  Sandinistas  have  restricted 
freedom  of  expreaslon.  travel,  worship  and 
assembly,  have  failed  to  guarantee  civil  Jus- 
tice, and  have  failed  to  conduct  free  and  fair 
elections; 

Whereas  these  policies  expressly  vloUte 
the  iriedges  made  to  the  Organization  of 
American  Statea  in  the  letter  of  July  13. 
1979: 
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Whereas  the  SandlnisU  government  now 
threatens  regional  peace  and  the  human 
rights  of  the  Nicaraguan  people: 

Whereas  the  mlUtary  conflict  between  the 
Sandinlata  government  and  ita  domestic  op- 
ponenU  la  rooted  In  political  causes  and  wHl 
only  be  reaohred  by  the  estabUahment  of  de- 
mocracy In  Nicaragua; 

Whereas  political  and  mlUtary  forces  op- 
podng  the  Sandinista  government  of  Nica- 
ragua have  formed  a  l»oad  coalition; 

Whereas  the  "Document  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Resistance  concerning  National  Dia- 
logue." Issued  at  San  Joae,  Costa  Rica  on 
March  3.  19g5  calls  for  a  peaceful,  negotiat- 
ed transition  to  democracy  and  national  rec- 
onciliation In  Nicaragua:  and 

Whereas  the  oaue  of  the  Nicaraguan  Re- 
sistance Is  just  and  worthy  of  support  by  all 
democrats  of  the  Americas:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

RtmAved  fry  the  Houte  of  JCepreseatotioes 
(the  StnaU  eoncmnrtngJ.  That  the  Conffre$»— 

(1)  reaffirms  the  declaration  of  Um  Orga- 
nisation of  American  Statea.  made  on  June 
33.  1979.  that  the  solution  to  Nicaragua's 
political  problems  Is  "within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua"; 

(3)  lugea  the  Prealdent  to  grant  explicit 
poUtical  recognition  to  the  democratic  Nica- 
raguan Resistance;  and 

(8)  urges  the  President  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organisation  of  American  States 
to  support  tlie  Nicaraguan  Resistance  in  Its 
queat  for  peace,  human  righta.  free  elections 
and  national  recondllation.* 


IF  WE  ARE  SERIOUS  ABOUT 
ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

orcAUFoaiOA 
n*  THB  BOU8B  OP  KBPRBSBRTATIVBg 

Tltundaw.  March  7, 19iS 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  upcoming  arms  control 
negotiations  in  Geneva  offer  a  unique 
opportunity  to  enhance  both  United 
States  and  world  security.  Our  nego- 
tiators will  be  caUed  upon  to  address 
many  complex  issues,  in  particular  the 
President's  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI],  the  so-caUed  star  wars  program. 
The  pursuit  of  star  wars  research  has 
raised  serious  concerns  regarding  the 
long-term  viability  of  the  1972  Anti- 
Ballistic  MissUe  Treaty,  and  many, 
myself  included,  question  the  wisdom 
of  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  with  this  research  pro- 
gram. There  is  another  related  prob- 
lem, however,  which  we  will  face  in 
the  very  near  future.  This  involves  the 
antisatelllte  [ASATl  weapon,  which 
has  been  somewhat  overlooked  in 
recent  discussions  regarding  the 
Geneva  taliu,  but  which  may  prove  to 
be  the  key  to  the  success  of  these  ne- 
gotiations. 

Antisatelllte  weapons  are  designed 
to  destroy  satellites  in  orbit.  As  such, 
they  would  be  highly  desUbilislng  be- 
cause of  their  ability  to  Jeopardize  im- 
portant military  satellites  which  serve 
as  the  military's  "eyes  and  ears." 
During  peacetime,  the  United  States  is 
heavily    dependent    on    satellites    to 
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verify  Soviet  compliance  with  arm  con- 
trol agreements  and  to  monitor  mili- 
tary activities  worldwide.  In  time  of 
war,  we  would  be  particularly  depend- 
ent on  satellites  to  observe  military  de- 
velopments, and  to  determine  the  in- 
tentions and  activities  of  our  adversar- 
ies. The  danger  of  the  ASAT  weapon  is 
that  if  it  were  used  to  blind  an  adver- 
sary, "worst  case  scenarios"  would 
most  likely  be  envisaged  by  the  gener- 
als and  political  leaden  of  the  blinded 
ooimtry,  increasing  the  chances  for 
miscalculations,  and  bringing  the 
world  closer  to  the  ntidear  abyss. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  and  with 
the  hope  of  fostering  a  climate  for 
ASAT  arms  control,  the  House  I4>- 
proved  the  Brown-Cougtalln  amend- 
ment last  year  to  establish  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  testing  of  the  antisat- 
elllte weapon.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion conference  report  approved  by 
the  Congress  provided  iat  a  moratori- 
um which  expired  on  March  1,  1985. 1 
believe  that  this  test  moratorium 
helped  to  create  a  climate  conducive  to 
constructicm  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. I  have  written  to  President 
Reagan  to  urge  him  to  voluntarily 
extend  the  test  moratorium  to  lie  in 
effect  as  the  negotiations  proceed. 
Congressman  CouGHUir  joined  me  in 
this  letter,  along  with  100  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  testing  and  deplosmient 
of  ASAT's  would  open  the  floodgates 
of  an  enormously  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous arms  race  in  space.  It  is  impera- 
tive t^t  we  limit  the  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  this  wei^wn  if  we  hope  to 
achieve  true  arms  control  in  Geneva.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  as 
the  negotiations  proceed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  antisatelllte  weapons 
spearing  recently  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  appears  below. 

tProm  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  15, 

19gS] 

Sbootdto  Down  Ammb  Comtkol 

SatelUte-klUers  were  mercDeasly  upstaged 
by  President  Reagan's  "Star  Wars"  i»ogram 
at  Geneva.  But  in  our  out  of  the  footlights 
they  have  the  power  to  blow  up  arms-con- 
trol talks  as  neaUy  as  they  could  pick  off  a 
Soviet  satellite  in  outer  space. 

News  accounts  from  Geneva  seldom  men- 
tioned satemte-Ullers  as  an  element  of  the 
"arms  race  in  space"  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  comltted  themselves 
to  trying  to  prevent  But  they  are  in  Uiat 
race  as  deeply  as  the  Presidoit's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative.  More  so.  in  one  impor- 
tant way.  The  American  versiim  is  within  a 
few  weeks  of  being  ready  for  Hnal  testing. 
Most  scientists  think  that  the  President's 
notion  of  a  defense  agaJnat  nuclear  missOes 
is  generations  away  from  that  phase— if  It 
ever  geU  to  the  point  of  testing  at  all. 

But  under  present  law  the  Air  Force  will 
be  free  anytime  after  March  1  to  order  an 
F-15  fighter  plane  to  launch  a  missOe  at  a 
target  in  space  in  the  first  real  test  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  has  a 
working  anti-satellite  system. 

Times  reporter  Robert  C.  Toth  reported 
last  week  that  the  U.8.  delegation  told  the 
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SovieU  at  Geneva  that  the  United  States 
will  show  restraint  on  satellite-killers  as 
long  as  arma  talks  are  in  progress.  Restraint 
Is  one  of  those  fussy  words  that  get  arms 
controllers  In  trouble  all  the  time  because  it 
can  mean  differait  things  to  different 
people. 

Congress  asked  the  Air  Force  Isst  year  to 
restrain  the  program  by  halting  further 
tests  unless,  and  until,  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
sumed testtaig  of  its  own  sateUite-Uller— a 
system  that  failed  as  often  as  it  functioned 
before  the  SovleU  stopped  testing  it  al- 
togther.  The  Air  Force  lobbied  itself  out  of 
the  restraint  by  promising  not  to  conduct 
more  than  three  teats  this  fiscal  year. 

"ThK  small  homing  mlssflfff  that  would  be 
launched  from  F-lS's  would  cripple  satel- 
lites In  orbit  by  ramming  Into  them.  The 
Pentagon  says  that  It  must  be  able  to  do 
that  to  blind  Soviet  ^y  satellites  in  times  of 
crisis  so  that  they  eannot  track  ship  move- 
ments. Not  even  the  Navy  is  unanimous  on 
thatpotait. 

Satellite-killers  make  even  less  sense  when 
you  weigh  what  they  could  do  on  purpose 
against  what  they  might  do  by  accident. 
The  last  thing  that  the  world  needs  In  rela- 
tive peacetime  Is  for  one  superpower  to  dis- 
cover that  one  or  more  of  Its  satellltea  is 
blind,  and  not  know  whether  its  batteries 
are  Just  dead  at  whether  ttiiaa  been  bit  by  a 
missile. 

Although  satellite-killerB  and  ballistic  mis- 
sOe defenses  are  separate  systons.  they 
overlap  at  crucial  pointa.  A  "Star  Wars"  pro- 
gram that  never  achieved  Its  own  purpose 
might,  at  some  point  in  its  development, 
produce  technology  that  would  make  a  first- 
rate  sateUite-kiDer.  By  the  same  token,  a 
good  satellite-kHIer  would  teach  its  develop- 
ers much  about  the  third  phase  of  a  defense 
against  ballistic  missOes. 

Congress  can  remove  the  ambiguity  of  the 
assurance  of  restraint  with  relative  ease.  It 
can  reopen  the  defense  appropriation  meas- 
ure of  last  year  and  go  back  to  its  original 
moratorium  i^wgnf*— halting  further  test- 
ing of  satellite-killers  unless,  and  untO.  the 
Soviets  test  another  of  their  own. 

The  alternative  is  to  gamble  that  this 
country's  definition  of  restraint  is  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  a 
test  of  a  weapon  that  is  not  even  vital  to 
American  defenses  would  blow  up  arms-con- 
trol talks.* 


FRBBERVINO  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS  INNOVATION  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  ii*BSA<!Huaaii» 

nf  THB  HOXTSB  OP  RBPBBSBHTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  7, 1985 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  concerned  about 
the  revltalization  of  our  economy  and 
competition  from  other  countries,  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  strike  out 
against  one  program  that  is  aimed  at 
enhancing  our  own  growing  high  tech- 
nology industry— namely,  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act. 
Let  me  take  a  minute  to  review  the 
history  of  this  act  Signed  into  law  by 
President  Reagan  in  1982,  the  SBID 
awards  a  share  of  Government  re- 
search and  develoiHnent  funds  to 
smaU  companies  in  high  technology 
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fields.  The  SBID  directs  that  1  percent 
of  these  funds,  growing  to  1.4  percent 
by  fiscal  year  IfilM.  be  awarded  to 
qualified  small  businesses. 

We  all  know  that  most  ideas  for  new 
products,  new  processes,  and  new  tech- 
nologies come  from  small  firms. 

Also,  as  a  member  of  both  the  SmaU 
Business  C<Hnmittee  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  recognize  the  value 
of  small  business  innovation  to  our  de- 
fense industrial  base.  Small  business 
ingenuity  can  strengthen  and  enhance 
our  national  security. 

Tet,  now  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  directed  aU  Federal 
agencies  to  cat>  at  1  percent  the  per- 
centage of  research  and  development 
funds  that  must  be  directed  to  the 
SBID  program— a  program  for  which 
we  all  voiced  our  strong  support  and 
which  the  President  warmly  em- 
braced. 

I.  along  with  my  colleagues  Pabbbb 
MiTCHKLL  and  Silvio  ComB  and  other 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, have  written  to  David  Stock- 
man requesting  that  OMB  direct  the 
Federal  agencies  to  comply  with  the 
law.  A  copy  of  our  letter  to  Mr.  Stock- 
man follows: 

HousB  or  RxraBBHTAXivas, 
CoKMim  OH  Small  Busmss, 
WoMhinrton.  DC.  MarOi  6. 19S5. 
Hon.  Davis  SroacMAM, 
Director,  Offtee  <tf  Management  and  Budget, 
Old  ExecuHve  Office  Building.  WaOUng- 
ton,Da 
Dbab  Mk.  SioacMAjn  It  has  came  to  our 
attention  that  the  Otfloe  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  directed  Federal  agencies  to 
cap  at  one  percent  the  percentage  of  re- 
search and -development  funds  they  must 
use  to  support  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tlon  Development  program  in  their  FTW 
budget  proposals.  We  wish  to  point  out  to 
you  that  we  vigoroualy  oppoae  thla  action. 
Such  a  cap  is  in  direct  oonfUct  with  P  X.  97- 
219.  the  Small  Business  Innovatien  Develop- 
ment Act.  whidi  has  broad  Upaitisan  sap- 
port  in  the  C<mgress  and  was  warmly  em- 
iHaced  and  supported  by  Preskient  Reagaa. 
While  we  understand  that  this  propoaal  to 
c»t>  the  SBID  program  at  (me  percent, 
rather  tJian  let  it  grow  to  IM  percent  as  PX. 
97-219  dicUtea,  was  made  aa  part  of  OMB'S 
deficit  reduction  inftiatlvea,  we  wish  to  point 
out  the  folly  of  thU  logic  Since  PX.  97-219 
only  earmarks  percentages  of  appropriated 
funds  in  an  agency's  KScD  budget,  reducing, 
or  for  that  matter  increasing  the  SBID  per- 
centage wOl  have  absolutdy  no  effect  on  m 
agency's  total  RAD  spendlnr  The  SBID 
program  is  revenue  neutral;  no  new  appro- 
priations are  required  for  its  operation 

Because  of  our  deep  Interest  in  the  SBID 
program,  we  request  that  OMB  formally 
direct  Federal  agencies  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  PX.  97-219. 
Sincerely, 
Parren  J.   Mitchell.   SOvlo   O.   Conte. 
Nicholas  Mavroules.  Berkley  Bedell. 
Joseph    P.    Addabbo.    Jim    Cooper. 
Joseph  J.  DioOuanU.  Charles  W.  Sten- 
holm.  Ike  Skelton.  Charles  Hatcher, 
Noiman  Sisisky,  David  Drrier,  Neal 
Smith.  Jim  Kolbe.  Joaeph  M.  McDade, 
Tom  Luken.  .Hm  Olin.* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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HON.  RKHARD  R  LEHMAN 


nr  THx  BOT7SI  or 

Thundaw.  March  7,  IMS 
•  ICr.  LKHICAN  of  Ctiifonila.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  the  Raoout  to  show 
that  on  March  4.  ».  and  6.  IMS.  that  I 
was  aiiaent  for  six  votes  u  I  was  at- 
tcndlnc  meetings  In  my  dlstrlet  related 
to.my  oonunlttee  assignments.  Four  of 
these  votes  woe  merely  procedural 
but  two  were  substantive.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yes"  on 
roUcaU  No.  24.  the  motion  to  refer  the 
matter  of  srsHng  a  Reptesentattve 
from  the  Eighth  Dlstrlet  of  Indiana  to 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 
I  would  have  voted  "yes"  on  rollcall 
No.  27.  on  the  motion  agreeing  to  the 
Senate  resolution  providing  famine 
relief  to  Africa  and  to  provide  emer- 
gency farm  credit  relief  to  American 
farmers* 


HONORINO  OUTSTANDING 
STUDENTS 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OFTBUS 

nf  THX  Houss  or  uraasa 

Thunday,  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  BARTON  of  Tfezas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  five 
high  school  students  from  my  district 
who  have  recently  achieved  unusual 
honors  in  two  different  programs. 

Both  Jessica  Nicole  White  of  Bryan 
and  David  Lee  Martin  of  Fort  Worth 
have  won  honors  in  the  44th  Annual 
Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Search. 
They  were  am<Hig  7  Texas  high  school 
students  so  hcmored  for  their  research 
and  are  among  300  finalists  nation- 
wide. 

The  program  spotlights  our  best  and 
brli^test  students  who  have  the  po- 
tential to  become  the  research  scien- 
tists and  engineers  of  the  future.  Our 
Nation  certainly  needs  to  cultivate 
those  who  show  promise  in  the  sci- 
ences; and  the  Westinghouse  program, 
during  the  past  43  years,  has  helped 
discover  such  promising  talent. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  3  hi|^  school  students  from 
Texas'  Sixth  Congressional  District 
will  be  among  436  American  youth 
taking  part  in  the  U.S.  Congress  West 
German  Bundestag  Youth  Exchange 
Program. 

Robert  Thomas  and  David  Beitel  of 
Conroe  High  School  and  Donna  Crlder 
of  Oak  Ridge  High  School  in  spring 
wiU  spend  1  year  in  Germany  studying 
in  the  schools  there  and  living  with  a 
German  family.  The  three  were  select- 
ed from  a  field  of  3.000  applicants  and 
all  have  shown  superior  aptitude  In 
foreign  languages. 

These  students  wiU  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  serve,  in  essence,  as 


American  ambaasadws  during  the  1 
year  they  will  be  abroad.  Hopefully,  it 
will  give  them  a  better  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  our  Nation's  alli- 
ances and  how  we  assist  each  other  in 
providing  security  in  the  free  woiid. 

I  am  very  proud  of  these  five  stu- 
dents from  my  district  and  the  out- 
standing achievements  they  have 
earned.* 


March  7, 1985 

FREE  ENTEKPKISE  AT  THE  PEN- 
TAGON: 8UCCBB8EB  OF  MILI- 
TARY REFORM 


March  7, 1985 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  SACRAMENTO 
ELKS  LODGE  NO.  6'S  MTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 


orouJieunA 


HON.  NEWT  GINGKICH 


ATTvas 


□I  THE  HO0SX  or 

ThMndaw.  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  long,  proud  tradi- 
tion of  the  Sacramento  Elks  Lodge  No. 
6.  The  members  of  this  fine  organisa- 
tion are  gathering  an  March  16.  1965. 
to  celebrate  the  90th  anniversary  of 
the  lodge.  This  group  Is  truly  an  exam- 
ple of  the  best  aspects  of  the  Sacrsr 
mmto  community. 

The  long  history  of  the  Sacramento 
lodge  has  always  been  marked  by  serv- 
ice to  the  community  that  has  been 
matched  by  few  and  surpassed  by 
none.  The  constant  attention  to  me- 
dal projects  that  benefit  the  under- 
privileged and  handicapped  shows  the 
devotion  to  the  betterment  of  the  Sac- 
ramento cmnmunlty  by  the  over  1.800 
members  of  the  lodge. 

The  Sacramento  Elks  have  always 
been  generous  In  the  use  of  their  fa- 
cilities. Since  the  founding  of  the  first 
haU  in  1898.  through  the  occupation 
of  the  historic  temple  at  11th  and  J 
Streets,  the  Sacramento  lodge  has 
always  extended  use  of  the  facilities 
not  only  to  needy  children  but  to 
other  charitable  groups. 

The  Sacramento  Elks  have  not  only 
been  generous  in  the  use  of  their  fa- 
cilities, but  have  also  provided  time 
and  energy  to  community  projects. 
Their  strong  support  of  orphanages 
shows  the  caring  attitude  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  addition  to  these  local 
projects,  the  Sacramento  Elks  have 
also  raised  over  $350,000  for  State 
projects  since  1950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  is  one  of  the 
finest  organizations  in  our  Nation. 
The  Sacramento  Elks  Lodge  No.  6  ex- 
emplifies the  fine  traditions  of  the  na- 
tional organization  and  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  Sacramento  community.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  saluting 
the  Sacramento  Elks  Lodge  No.  6  on 
this,  the  90th  anniversary  of  this  out- 
standing group.* 


n  THX  Hovai  or 

Thuradaw.  March  7, 1U5 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaktr.  as 
Congress  continues  to  buHd  the  bMiar- 
tlsan  effort  to  reform  spending  proce- 
dures at  the  Pentagon,  it  Is  vital  that 
the  sueceases  of  this  effort  are  reoog- 
niaed  and  theieby  used  to  bring  about 
further  successes.  ^Hth  this  In  mind, 
rd  like  to  bring  to  the  attentkm  of  the 
House  an  editorial  in  the  January  16. 
1986  New  T<»k  Times  and  Congreas- 
man  Jnt  Comm's  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  of  January  26. 
1985. 

Vtam  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  16.  M68J 
Pwama'M  I^noii  roa  tas  Pbrmo* 

This  bas  been  s  terrible  time  for  ■nrisllii 
Pint  Peklnc  snnouiien  ifarslaii  la  Inele- 
vant  to  aoth-oentury  problems,  and  now 
even  the  l^iit— nn  la  heglnnliis  to  loae  Ita 
abldlnc  fsltb  in  eeotaaX  pisnntns. 

The  Defense  Depsrtraent's  usual  way  of 
doliv  »"■'■'■■■  la  to  have  a  acde  oootractor 
buDd  lU  weapona.  after  a  aomettaiiM  deaul- 
tory  oompettttea  at  tbe  prototype  atace. 
The  heqoent  result  la  oostly  weapons  of 
ahoddy  quality.  The  Air  Fnee  haa  now 
made  an  extraordinary  diaeovery:  If  it  alcna 
up  two  eontracton  tnat>art  of  one,  and  reaa- 
aigna  a  eontnet  annually  depcndins  <m  tbe 
teima  beioc  offered.  It  doeant  set  taken  ao 
regularty  to  the  cleaoera. 

Tbe  Air  Force  uaed  to  buy  ita  flgtater 
plane  endnea  tram  Pratt  *  Whitney.  Tbe 
engtaie  waa  ddlvered  with  a  bad  atalUns 
problem,  and  requlra  S.3  boura  of  malnte- 
nanoe  for  eiery  hour  flown.  More,  the  Air 
Poree  paid  throusb  the  nose  for  apare  parte 
that  Pratt  wouMnt  let  it  buy  directly  from 
auboontracton.  Pinally  the  Air  Faroe  wlaed 
up  and  laat  year  awltched  78  percent  of  ita 
engine  order  to  Oenoal  Kleetrie. 

FMxd  with  competition.  PraU  atarted  re- 
tumUic  tbe  Air  Foroe'a  calla.  euttins  prloea 
and  oUvrtat  warrantlea.  Thia  year  the  Air 
Force  rewarded  it  with  a  46  percent  apllt. 
and  reduced  O.E.  to  54  percent.  Over  30 
yeara.  the  taxpayer  atanda  to  aave  $5  bllUon 
from  thla  aimple  cbanse  In  procedure. 

Air  FcHve  Secretsry  Verne  Orr,  who  baa 
pushed  to  Introduce  the  Pentason  to  free 
enteiprlae.  ia  rlshtly  proud  of  tbe  reaulta: 
"We  have  truly  sained  all  tbe  *'■— *~'  bene- 
fita  of  competition."  he  noted  laat  week. 
"We  now  have  manasement  reaponaJvenem 
and  technical  Innovation.  We  have  price 
beneflta.  warranUea  and  tbe  daU  that  wlU 
allow  ua  to  buy  apare  parta  directly  from 
auboontractora." 

Consrea  can  reduce  the  Pentagon'a 
budget  while  keeping  Ita  true  buying  power 
Intact  All  It  need  do  la  inalat  that  the  Penta- 
gon follow  PMdng'a  example  and  make  all 
Ita  purchaaea  aubject  to  market  fiarcea. 

[From  the  New  York  TImea.  Jan.  20, 1»85] 
Fibs  Emsanuss  Coma  to  m  Pbhtaoos 

LKllUL  OK  UUBJiaX  OOXTKACn 

To  the  Editoc 

Tour  recent  editorial  "Peklng'a  Leaaim  for 
the  Pentagon"  (Jan.  IS)  slvea  credit  where 


credit  la  due.  Secretary' of  the  Air  Force 
Verne  Orr  and  othen  at  the  Department  of 
Defenae  are  making  real  program  in  ad- 
dreaalns  lons-teim,  endemic  ptotm  ement 
practloea.  Waging  battle  agalnat  what  you 
have  called  the  "oomfortaMe  awamp  of  ao- 
daliam  In  a  free-market  economy"  la  no  eaay 
feat  agaimt  Uie  inertia  of  one  of  tbe  largeat 
and  moat  entrenched  bureaucradea  in  the 
world. 

Secretary  Orr'a  dedaion  aeveral  years  aso 
to  apUt  tbe  contract  on  the  Defenae  Depart- 
ment'a  purcbaae  of  fighter  enginea  (atartlng 
what  haa  become  known  aa  tbe  "Great 
Engine  War")  haa  tausht  aome  Ifaaoni 

Leaaon  One:  Ftee  enterpriae  worfca  in 
fi^iitny  coata,  and  aometlmea  even  better 
than  expected.  The  Pentagon,  includlns 
Secretary  Orr,  waa  ahocked  by  tbe  magni- 
tude of  aavings  generated  by  tbe  move  to 
free  enterpriae  and  competition.  Initial  Air 
Force  eatimatea  of  aavinga  due  to  the  duel- 
aourdng  between  Pratt-Wbltney  and  QX. 
were  $3  bOllon  to  $3  baikm.  Tbe  Air  Force, 
one  year  later,  now  baa  douMed  thia  eaU- 
mate.  upplns  the  amount  aaved  by  taxpay- 
en  to  $5  Ulllon. 

Tfaarai  Two:  Tbe  Pentagon  will  not  bend 
or  be  deceived  by  tbe  coat-aooounting  gamea 
played  by  aome  defense  omtracttna.  That 
haa  to  do  with  putting  defenae  ccmtracton 
on  notice  that  complacency  win  not  be  tol- 
erated. Laat  year,  during  the  flrat  round  of 
the  "Oreat  Engine  War,"  the  two  companlea 
were  aaked  to  Md  on  different  percentagea 
of  the  contract  The  leaat  attractive  portion, 
for  Prmtt-Whltney,  waa  to  be  given  only  35 
percent  ao  the  company  artificially  Inflated 
the  price  of  tbe  warrantlea  to  make  that 
option  lem  attractive  to  the  Air  Force. 
When  that  waa  tbe  portion  it  ultimately  re- 
ceived, it  reneged  under  preaaure  from  re- 
formers on  the  Hill  who  aooght  to  preaerve 
the  Integrity  of  recently  paaaed  legUatlon 
requiring  warrantlea.  and  offered  guaran- 
teea  of  quality  at  a  mcn«  reasonable  coat 

Pentagon  reformers  on  the  HOl  applaud 
the  greater  unity  of  effort  on  both  aldea  of 
the  Potoouc  Fighting  to  increaae  competi- 
tion and  Improve  quality,  along  with  recent 
Pentagon  pronouncementa  agalnat  the  over- 
■pedflcatlon  and  gold-plating  that  gave  ua 
$7,000  coffee  iwohin— ,  will  rebuild  tbe  con- 
aenaua  for  a  atrong  defenae. 

The  auocen  of  theae  Upartlaan  ef f orU  will 
help  convince  tbe  public  that  tbeir  tax  dol- 
lara  are  not  being  tbrown  at  the  Pentagon, 
with  waste  and  ineffldency  rampant  but 
rather  are  well  vent  and  neceaaary. 

Jm  CouKTsa. 
Member  of  ConiptM».9 


ANTITRUST  GUIDELINES:  THE 
NEED  FOR  PROCEDURAL  FAIR- 
NESS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OPmWTOKK 
IH  THX  HOVSK  Or  RKPRZSKNTATIVCS 
TT^urcday.  March  7. 1985 
•  Bir.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing   legislation   entitled   the 
Antitrust  Procedural  Fairness  Act  of 
1985.  I  am  Joined  In  this  effort  by  a 
number  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  serve  with  me  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee— Congressmen  Clat 
Shaw.   Hkhbt   Htdx.   Dow  Edwaros. 
and  JoHH  SxnwBi.nro. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
require    the    antitrust    enforcement 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sgendes— that  Is.  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission—to follow  certain  procedural 
due  process  requirements  before  they 
finally  issue  antitrust  enforcement 
gtiidellnes.  These  requirements  would 
include  public  notice  of  proposed  anti- 
trust guidelines,  through  pubUcaticm 
in  the  Federal  Register,  and  a  mini- 
mum public  comment  period  of  60 
days  on  such  proposed  guidelines. 
These  requirements  are  patterned 
after,  and  are  analogous  to,  the  public 
notice  and  comment  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  5  U.S.C.  553. 

The  Department  of  Justice  first 
issue  merger  guidelines  In  1968.  In 
1982.  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  promulgated  a  new 
set  of  merger  guidelines  to  replace  the 
original  1968  guidelines.  The  1982 
guidelines,  which  rely  to  a  substantial 
degree  on  economic  analysis,  embodied 
and  symbolized  a  more  flexible  en- 
forcement attitude  toward  mergers. 

On  June  14, 1984.  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion issued  a  revised  set  of  merger 
guidelines.  While  the  1984  edition  left 
most  of  the  1982  guidelines  un- 
changed, there  were  several  significant 
modifications  and  additions.  The  1984 
changes  tended  to  further  liberalize 
the  Department's  merger  enforcement 
policies. 

Previously,  .the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice issued  the  antitrust  guide  for 
international  operations  in  1977. 
Those  guidelines  were  explicitly  In- 
tended as  a  general  statonent  of  Jus- 
tice Department  enforcement  policy 
on  international  transactions  which 
raised  possible  antitrust  issues.  As 
with  the  various  versions  of  the 
merger  guidelines,  those  guidelines 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  business 
decisionmakers,  lawyers,  and  others 
concerned  with  antlturst  enforcement 
in  the  international  sector. 

On  January  23.  1985.  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Justice  Departmrait 
issued  vertical  restraints  guidelines. 
Here  again,  these  guidelines  represent 
a  statement  of  the  enforcement  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  re- 
spect to  nonprice  vertical  restraints— 
that  is.  territorial  and  custraner  re- 
straints and  exclusive  dealing  arrange- 
ments. These  guidelines  represented 
the  first  time  that  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion has  issued  written  guidance  with 
respect  to  various  vertical  activities 
which  may  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

These  guidelines  have  already  been 
the  focus  of  considerable  comment 
and  speculation.  Particularly  contro- 
versial is  the  collateral  treatment  of 
resale  price  maintenance  [RPM]  in 
the  guidelines.  Resale  price  mainte- 
nance deals  with  those  situations 
where  a  manufacturer  attempts  to 
control  the  retail  or  wholesale  price  of 
the  product.  Such  activities  have  been 
considered  to  be  illegal  per  se  since 
1911.  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company  v. 
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John  Park.  220  VS.  373  (1911).  Lan- 
guage is  contained  In  these  recently 
issued  vertical  restraints  guidelines 
which  seem  to  say  that  such  resale 
agreements  may  be  legal  under  certain 
drcumstanoes  "If  the  price  restraint  is 
merely  ancillary  to  the  non-price  re- 
straints." 

Each  of  these  sets  of  guidelines, 
dealing  with  different  facets  of  the 
antibust  laws,  are  explicitly  intended 
as  a  statement  of  Federal  enforcement 
policy.  Whfle  the  courts  are  technical- 
ly not  bound  by  Justice  Department 
guidelines,  a  number  of  courts  have 
nevertheless  given  great  weight  to 
them  in  deciding  individual  cases.  AUia 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Oa  v.  White 
Consolidated  Industries.  414  F.  2d  506 
(3rd  dr..  1969).  To  me.  such  guidelines 
are  in  fact  law  In  the  sense  that  they 
reflect  an  agencjr's  statemoit  of  its  en- 
forcement Intentions.  Such  a  state- 
ment of  agency  enf  <m«ment  policy  is 
frequently  given  great  weight  by  the 
courts  in  I4>plying  the  laws  in  ques- 
tion. 

Ironically,  even  though  these  guide- 
lines have  a  major  inuiact  on  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  antitrust 
laws,  in  no  instance  did  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  publish  these  various 
guidelines  in  advance  of  their  effective 
date.  Consequently,  the  public— inter- 
ested persons  affected  by  the  omtent 
of  these  policy  statements— never  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  actual  text  or  the  policies  un- 
derlying their  issuance.  Just  today,  in 
a  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monc^Tolies  and  Commercial  Law  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  nu- 
merous witnesses  affected  by  the  re- 
cently issued  vertical  restraints  guide- 
lines, were  critical  of  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  input  prior  to  their  issu- 
ance. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  infuse  procedural  due  process 
into  the  announced  enf oroonent  prac- 
tices of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  and.  when  appli- 
cable, the  Federal  Trade  CcMnmisskm. 
Businesses  and  other  affected  parties 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  agextcy  guidelines  that  ul- 
timately govern  their  commercial  con- 
duct and  affect  their  very  llvelihqods 
before  such  guidelines  go  into  effect  I 
am  extremely  hcveful  that  the  House 
Judidary  Committee  will  give  this  leg- 
islation prompt  and  active  consldo-- 
ation« 


THE  HOMELESS  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

ormw  TOKK 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OT  RKPRKSEHTATIVCS 

Thursday.  March  7. 1985 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  for  the 
past  7  months,  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Intergovernmental  ReUtlons  and 
Human  Resources,  which  I  am  proud 
to  chair,  has  investigated  homeless- 
ness  in  America.  The  subcommittee 
held  hearings,  conducted  exhaustive 
investigations  in  four  major  cities  and 
will  soon  issue  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  an  Indepth  report 
by  the  General  Aocoimtlng  Office  on 
the  homeless  crisis. 

Homelessness  has  become  a  domestic 
emergency.  There  may  be  as  many  as 
3  million  homeless  men.  women,  and 
children  in  this  country,  and  their 
massive  population  is  increasing  by  as 
much  as  38  percent  a  year.  The  home- 
less are  dlfflcxilt  to  count  because  they 
are  hard  to  find,  and  because  they  fear 
census  takers  or  anyone  else  who  at- 
tempts to  i4n>roach  them. 

But  to  debate  the  exact  number  of 
homeless  Americans  obfuscates  the  ur- 
gency of  the  crisis.  Every  study  we  ex- 
amined, all  the  testimony  and  our  per- 
sonal experiences  indicate  that  an 
emergency  exists,  and  is  worsening. 
We  have  personally  seen  thousands  of 
homeless  people  across  America.  We 
have  visited  soup  kitchens  where  small 
chUdren  lined  up  with  dispossessed 
adults,  waiting  for  a  meal.  We  saw 
shelters  where  the  conditions  are  de- 
humanizing and  unsanitary,  yet  thou- 
sands of  homeless  people  vie  for  space 
in  them  every  night.  We  saw  poverty 
and  squalor  that  one  expects  to  find  in 
an  undeveloped  Third  World  country, 
not  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world.  These  scenes  were  re- 
peated everywhere  we  went 

The  major  causes  of  homelessness 
include  the  scarcity  of  affordable 
housing,  the  deinstitutionalization  of 
the  mentally  ill,  unemployment  and 
cuts  in  Federal  antipoverty  programs. 
These  varied  problems  require  com- 
plex solutions  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
Federal  policies.  But  while  we  wrestle 
with  long-term  answers  to  the  causes 
of  homelessness,  millions  of  Americans 
are  barely  surviving  on  our  streets, 
without  adequate  shelter,  without  suf- 
ficient food  for  their  children,  without 
the  most  meager  medical  services  and 
without  hope.  They  need  our  help 
now. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Home- 
less E^mergency  Relief  Act  of  1985. 
This  bill  will  not  eliminate  homeless- 
ness, but  it  will  do  more  than  has  ever 
been  done  in  this  coimtry  to  meet  the 
emergency  needs  of  homeless  Ameri- 
cans. The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  pro- 
vide shelter  and  recovery  grants,  on  a 
competitive  and  matching  basis,  to 
local  governments  or  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations for  the  provision  of  emergency 
services  to  homeless  individuals  and 
families.  The  grantees  will  be  required 
to  provide  emergency  and  transitional 
shelter,  medical  and  psychiatric  serv- 
ices. Job  counseling  and  placement, 
food  services  and  liaisons  with  Feder- 
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al.  State,  and  local  public  assistance 
offices. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  grants 
for  a  maximum  of  2  yean  to  cover  no 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  costs  of 
shelter  and  recovery  projects,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  funded  by  State  and  local 
governments,  or  private  agencies.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  grants  cannot 
exceed  $5  million,  and  the  total  au- 
thorization would  not  exceed  $190  mil- 
lion. This  is  a  minimal  price  tag.  New 
York  City  alone  Bpeada  more  than 
$200  million  to  provide  services  to  its 
homeless,  and  New  Ymrk  is  losing  its 
battle  against  homelevness. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  to  help  the 
homeless  now,  the  eventual  costs  of 
homelessness  in  this  country  will 
dwarf  the  amount  requested  in  this 
legislation.  Current  public  assistance 
programs  will  grow  as  the  homeless 
population  Increases,  crime  will  soar  as 
the  homeless  compete  for  survival  in 
primitive  conditions,  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  lose  the  possible  tax 
revenues  of  millions  of  people.  But  the 
greatest  cost  wUl  be  to  our  democracy. 
How  can  we  claim  to  lie  a  free  and  Just 
society  when  so  many  Americans  must 
live  beneath  human  dignity,  shadded 
by  poverty? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  and  expeditious 
approval  of  the  Homeless  Emergency 
Relief  Act.  Each  moment  we  fail  to 
act.  we  are  delaying  aid  to  men. 
women,  and  children  in  desperate  need 
of  our  help. 

The  bill,  as  introduced  is  printed 
below  in  its  entirety: 

HJl.  15M 
A  bUl  to  provide  emergency  shelter  and  re- 
lated lervlces  to  homeleaa  Individuals  and 

families 

Be  it  enacted  tm  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  OMembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTlX 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Homeless 
Emersency  Relief  Act  of  I98S". 
SBC  L  GRANTS  TO  PROVIDK  SCRVICRS  AND  SHBL- 
TKR  POR  TUB  HOMKLISS. 

(a)  Mamimtort  OiAim.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  make 
grants  to  eligible  local  governments  and 
noninofit  organizations  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  section  3  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Emergency  Shelter  Oranta  Review 
Board  established  in  section  7. 

(b)  Obugatiom  op  Pdmds.— Funds  made 
available  for  grants  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  obligated  not  later  than  September 
30. 1988. 

(c)  iKPLnaarTATioH  Througb  Oppici  op 
CoMMDHiTY  Skrvicks.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  this  Act  through  the  Office  of 
Community  Services  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

(d)  IssuAitcB  OP  Ruus.— Not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  rules  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

SEC  S.  PURPOSES  or  GRANTO. 

(a)  Usn  OP  PuHDs.— 

(1)  ShXLTIH  AND  RKLATZD  SSRVICn.— ExCept 

as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  a  grant  re- 
ceived under  section  2  may  be  used  only— 
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(A)  to  establish  emergency  shelters  for 
men.  women,  and  families  who  are  bome- 

(B)  to  establisb  transitional  sbeltera  for 
men  and  women  who  are  homelev, 

(C)  to  lease,  renovate,  purchase,  or  con- 
struct facilities  to  be  used  as  such  emergen- 
cy shelters  or  such  transitional  shelters. 

(D)  to  Increase  the  kinds,  or  expand  the 
availability,  of  services  described  in  section 
S<bX5)  which  are  available  at  such  emergen- 
cy shelters  or  such  transitional  shelters,  or 

(E)  to  pay  any  increase  In  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating such  emergency  shelters  or  such  tran- 
sitional shelters  If  such  Increase  Is  attributa- 
ble to  an  activity  deecrlt>ed  In  subparagraph 
(A),  (B).  (C),  or  (D). 

(2)  LmiTATioii  OM  AnmnsTRATm  kx- 
PBiSRB.— Not  to  exceed  ft  percent  of  a  grant 
made  under  section  2  may  be  expended  for 
administrative  coats  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  uses  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  for 
which  a  grant  may  be  expended. 

(3)  MAnmKANCB  or  spport.— No  part  of  a 
grant  made  under  section  2  may  be  used  to 
supplant  funds  that  are  or.  In  the  absence  of 
such  grant,  would  be  available  to  the  recipi- 
ent of  such  grant  for  a  use  for  wtiich  such 
grant  may  be  expended. 

sac  4.  EUGIBILITV  TO  WMCWnX  GRANTS. 

(a)  Elioibls  EnTiiisa.— Any  local  govern- 
ment or  nonprofit  organisation  which  sub- 
mits to  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  an  application  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section <b)  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  section  3. 

(b>  Appucatioh  por  Okant.— Each  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  section  2  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  information  demonstrating  the  need 
for  such  grant.  Including  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  homeless  men.  women,  and  fami- 
lies In  the  geographical  area  for  which  the 
applicant  provides,  or  will  provide,  shelter 
and  services  to  the  homeless, 

(3)  a  plan  for  providing  to  the  homeless 
each  tjrpe  of  shelter  and  service  specified  In 
section  5(bX5)  during  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  such  grant  is  received. 

(3)  a  detailed  budget  Identifying  adminis- 
trative, operational,  and  capital  costs  to  be 
Incurred  by  the  applicant  to  carry  out  such 
plan, 

(4)  an  assurance,  and  verification  of  such 
assurance,  that  such  applicant  can  and  will 
provide  from  non-Federal  sources  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
pay  the  cost  of  providing  that  part  of  the 
shelter  and  services  for  which  such  grant 
may  be  expended, 

(5)  a  description  of  the  kind  and  quality  of 
each  type  of  shelter  and  service  specified  In 
section  5(b)(5)  which  such  applicant  will 
provide  during  the  2-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  such  grant  is  received. 

(6)  an  assurance  that  such  grant  will  be 
expended  throughout  a  period  of  not  leas 
than  2  years. 

(7)  if  such  applicant  is  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, the  written  approval  of  such  plan  by 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment which  provides  human  services  In 
the  geographical  area  in  which  the  appli- 
cant's shelter  is  or  will  be  located, 

(8)  if  such  applicant  is  a  local  government, 
an  assurance  that  In  formulating  such  plan 
such  local  government  consulted  with  the 
local  nonprofit  organizations  which  have  ex- 
perience In  providing  shelter  and  services  to 
the  homeless,  and 

(9)  a  plan  (including  identification  of  the 
financial  resources  available  to  such  appll- 
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cant  to  carry  out  such  plan)  for  providing  to 
the  horaelem  each  type  of  shelter  and  serv- 
ioe  specified  In  section  5(bXB)  during  the  2- 
year  period  beginning  2  years  after  the  date 
such  grant  is  received, 
sac  L  awarding  op  grants. 

(a)  Srlsctior  op  Orart  RsmpisR'is.- 

(1)  RSPBUUL    OP    ORAIIT    APPLICATIOIIS    TO 

■OARB.- Tlie  Secretary  sliall  refer  to  the 
Emergency  Shelter  Orants  Review  Board 
for  evaluation  and  recommendation  all  ap- 
pUcationi  for  grants  under  section  2. 

(2)  Srlrctior  op  oravt  RRciPiRRTS.- From 
among  eligible  applicants  for  grants  under 
section  2  and  subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  shall  make  grants  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  any  of  such  applicants  after 
considering  the  following  factors: 

(A)  The  number  of  liomeleH  men.  womoi. 
and  f amiUea.  In  the  geographical  area  to  be 
served  by  the  applicant,  for  whom  shelter 
and  aervtoes  of  the  types  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (bXS)  are  not  being  provided. 

(B)  The  quality  of  the  aervicea  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (C),  (D).  <E),  and  (F)  of  sub- 
section (bX5)  which  are  or  will  he  provided 
to  the  homeless  by  such  applicant. 

(C)  The  adequacy  and  availability  of 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  post-grant 
2-year  plan  required  under  section  4<bX9)  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  section  2. 

(D)  The  cost  efficiency  of  the  plan  re- 
quired under  section  4<bX2)  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  grant  under  section  2  may 
be  expended. 

(E)  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  appli- 
cant's past  experience  In  providing  shelter 
and  services  to  the  homeless. 

(F)  The  evaluations  and  recommendations 
of  the  Board  made  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
plications 

(b)  LnoTATioir  on  Indivioual  Orants.— 
No  grant  may— 

(1)  exceed  tS.000.000, 

<2)  be  approved  under  subsection  (bX2) 
after  September  30, 19M, 

(3)  be  made  to  an  applicant  If  a  giant 
under  this  Act  has  previously  been  made,  or 
is  then  approved  to  l>e  made,  to  such  appli- 
cant. 

(4)  be  used  to  pay  more  than  75  percent  of 
that  part  of  a  shelter  or  service  for  which 
such  grant  may  lie  expended,  or 

(5)  he  made  to  an  applicant  who  has  not 
agreed  to  provide,  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
such  grant,  each  of  the  following  which  it  is 
not  then  providing: 

(A)  Emergency  shelter  for  men,  women, 
and  families  who  are  homeless,  to  be  provid- 
ed In  separate  buildings  for  each  of  the  3 
categories  of  the  homeless.  To  ensure  priva- 
cy, each  family  shall  be  accommodated  In  a 
separate  room,  and  no  more  than  8  men  or 
women  stuOl  be  accommodated  in  a  single 
space  bounded  by  walls  or  wall-like  dividers 
or  partitions. 

(B)  Transitional  shelter  for  men  and 
women  who  are  homeless,  to  be  provided  in 
separate  buildings  for  each  of  the  2  catego- 
ries of  homeless  adults  and  In  buildings 
which  are  not  used  to  provide  emergency 
shelter  for  the  homeless. 

(C)  Outpatient  medical  care  and  outpa- 
tient psychiatric  care  to  men,  women,  and 
families  who  are  homeless.  Such  care  may 
be  provided  at  a  site  other  than  an  emergen- 
cy shelter  or  a  transitional  shelter. 

(D)  Not  fewer  than  2  meals  a  day  to  each 
homeless  individual  aooommodated  at  an 
emergency  shelter  or  transitional  shelter. 

(E)  Enu>loyment  counseling.  Job  place- 
ment services,  and  transportation  to  em- 
ployment sites  for  the  homeless. 
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(F)  Staff  who  prepaxe.  on  behalf  of  the 
homeless,  applications  for  local.  State,  and 
Federal  public  assistance  and  serve  as  liai- 
sons with  the  agendes  that  provide  such  as- 
sistance. 

SBC  •  mniBS  or  opncs  op  oomniNmr  serv- 
icxa 

The  Secretary  ahaU— 

(1)  provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of 
each  emergency  shelter  and  each  transition- 
al ahelter  In  connection  with  which  any  part 
of  a  grant  made  under  section  2  is  expended, 
to  oisure  compliance  with  this  Act,  and 

(2)  submit  annually  to  tlie  ^leaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tem  of  the  Senate  a  report  describing 
the  Implementation  of  this  Act  and  tlw  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  recipients  of  grants 
under  this  Act. 

SBC   7.   BMBaCBNCY   SHELTER  GRANTS  REVIEW 
BOARD. 

(a)  EsTABUsmcRRT  OP  Emxrgxiict  Shelter 
Orants  Rbvirw  Board.- There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  the  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  the  Emergency  Shelter 
Orants  Review  Board  which  shsll  be  com- 
posed of  11  members  as  foUom: 

(1)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  from  among  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Public  Health  Servioe,  who  have  ex- 
pertise in  mental  health  care  and  medical 
care.  req>ectively. 

(2)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices from  among  officers  and  employees  of 
such  Office. 

(3)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  Jointly 
by  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities  from 
among  the  memlwrshlp  of  either  organiza- 
tion. 

(4)  One  monber  sliall  be  appointed  by  the 
National  Oovemors'  Association  from 
among  its  membership. 

(5)  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  in  a  manner  that  ensures  repre- 
sentation of  aU  regions  of  the  United  States, 
from  among  representatives  of  organisa- 
tiona  which  have  experience  in  providing 
shelter  and  services  to  the  homeless. 

(b)  CoMPKiraATioH  ahd  Ezpbisbs.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  serve  without  com- 
prasation  for  such  service.  While  away  from 
their  homes  and  businesses  In  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Board,  members  of 
the  Board  who  are  appointed  imder  subsec- 
tion (aX6)  stuOl  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  a  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
in  the  same  manner  as  persons  employed 
intermittently  in  Oovemment  service  are  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  under  section  5703  of 
tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Federal  Status.— Members  of  the 
Board  who  are  appointed  under  subsection 
(aX6)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

SEC  S.  DEFiNfnONS. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Emergen- 
cy Shelter  Orants  Review  Board  established 
in  section  7(a), 

(2)  the  term  "emergency  shelter"  means  a 
building  which  complies  with  all  applicable 
laws  relating  to  health  and  safety  and 
which  is  used  to  provide  living  accommoda- 
tions on  a  temporary  basis  for  men,  women, 
or  families. 

(3)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
any  general  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment of  a  State. 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
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(8)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

(6)  the  term  "transltimial  shelter"  means 
a  building  which  complies  with  all  applica- 
ble laws  relating  to  health  and  safety  snd 
which  is  used  to  provide  living  aooommoda- 
tions  for  men.  women,  or  families,  but  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  180  days  In  the  case  at 
any  particular  resident. 

SBC  t.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPBUnONa 

(a)  AifoiniT  AuTHORizxD.— There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $190,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1088  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Carrtovsr  op  Ukusid  Autroriza- 
noN.— Any  amounts  authi»teed  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  but  not  ap- 
propriated may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1987.« 


BENEFITS  FOR  WIDOWED 
ANNUITANTS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
TK  THE  HO0SB  OP  BKPRBSEHTATTVES 

Thurtday.  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  correct  an  inequity  which 
has  unfair  affects  on  annuitants  of  our 
Federal  Judges. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  (PubUc  Law  95-216)  and  the  QvU 
Servioe  Retirement  Survivor  Annuities 
Reinstatement  (PubUc  Law  95-318) 
provided  that  widowed  annuitants  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  60  be  permit- 
ted to  remarry  without  losing  their 
pension  benefits.  Public  Law  95-216 
provided  that  widowed  annuitants  on 
Social  Security  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  60  be  permitted  to  remarry 
without  losing  their  Social  Security 
pension  benefits,  and  Public  Law  95- 
318  provided  that  widowed  annuitants 
of  civil  service  retirees  who  had  remar- 
ried before  July  18,  1966  have  their 
pension  benefits  reinstated  if  such  a 
person  had  attained  60  years  of  age. 

Regrettably,  when  the  95th  Con- 
gress made  these  changes  in  current 
law,  it  failed  to  consider  the  predica- 
ment of  widowed  annuitants  of  Feder- 
al Judges  60  years  of  age  or  older  who 
had  or  were  contemplating  remar- 
riage. 

Today,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  amends  section  376  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  Ju- 
dicial annuities,  to  provide  that  annu- 
ities under  such  sections  shall  not  ter- 
minate by  reason  or  remarriage  of  an 
aimuitant  after  attaining  60  years  of 
age. 

Current  actuarial  practice  assimies 
that  no  remarriage  after  60  is  occur- 
ring among  widows  receiving  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Judges  survivors 
plan.  Thus,  it  follows  from  the  actuar- 
ial assumption  that  maximum  aggre- 
gate benefits  are  already  being  paid 
from  the  plan  to  widows  over  60. 
Hence,  the  effect  of  a  change  permit- 
ting widows  to  remarry  after  age  60 
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without  »  Ion  in  benefits  would  be 
negligible  In  actuarial  terms,  and 
would  involve  no  additional  expense 
above  that  currently  projected  for  the 
system. 

These  inequities  were  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Mr.  Zdena  Lawrence,  the 
widow  of  Federal  Judge  Charles  D. 
Lawrence  who  served  with  distinction 
in  the  U.S.  Customs  Court  for  over  20 
years.  Once  again.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  this  attempt 
to  remedy  this  Inequity  affecting  an- 
nuitants of  Federal  judges.* 


SOVIET  ABUSES  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


UMI 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

nr  THX  HOUSS  or  HXPItSSKIfTAnVKS 

Thundav.  March  7.  1985 
•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. I  Joined  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  a  meeting  with  the  official  delega- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  parliament  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  meeting,  the  Ameri- 
can participants  spolce  candidly  about 
our  concern  for  those  who  suffer  from 
human  rights  abuses  in  the  U.SJB.R. 
The  Illegal  treatment  of  dissidents  like 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  has  touched  the  conscience  of 
the  Western  World,  but  countless 
thousands  of  others  are  denied  the 
basic  rights  guaranteed  in  the  U.N. 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Helsinld  Final  Act.  and  the  Soviet 
Constitution  itself.  Since  my  election 
to  Congress,  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  express  the 
outrage  felt  by  myself,  my  constitu- 
ents, and  the  American  people  over 
the  Soviet's  repressive  and  arrogant 
behavior.  Along  with  many  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  have 
signed  scores  of  letters  pleading  with 
Soviet  leaders  to  end  their  continued 
mistreatment  of  religious  minorities, 
ethnic  groups,  and  the  people  of  East- 
em  Europe.  The  Soviet's  failure  to  live 
up  to  the  human  rights  commitments 
that  they  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
over  the  years  raises  serious  questions 
and  serious  doubts  about  their  inten- 
tions, their  word,  and  their  willingness 
to  participate  in  the  civilized  family  of 
nations. 

Recently.  I  wrote  to  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  General  Secretary  Konstan- 
tin  Chemenko  to  request  his  personal 
intervention  in  a  case  of  particular 
concern  to  me.  Valentlna  Matveevna 
Svoyatytsky.  whose  husband  passed 
away  in  the  spring  of  1983,  along  with 
her  daughter,  son-in-law,  and  grand- 
child have  requested  exit  visas  a  dozen 
times  over  the  last  several  years.  Each 
time  their  requests  have  been  denied. 
Mrs.  Svoyatytdiy's  son  Is  a  resident  of 
the  19th  District  of  Ohio,  and  he  has 
made  every  effort  to  secure  the  release 
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of  his  famUy.  He  Informed  me  of  their 
plight,  and  of  his  concern  for  the 
health  of  his  mother  and  sister.  I  have 
yet  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  I  intend  to  continue  press- 
ing this  matter  at  every  opporttmlty. 

The  situation  facing  Mrs.  Svoya- 
tytsky and  her  family  ii  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  coim- 
tries  that  fall  under  their  control. 
Those  of  us  in  the  West,  who  have  the 
freedom  and  the  liberty  denied  to  so 
many  others  in  the  world,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  out  against  these 
continued  violations  of  basic  human 
rights.  Followtag  our  meeting  with  the 
Soviet  delegation  yesterday,  I  present- 
ed a  letter  to  them  raising  my  concern 
over  continued  human  rights  violation 
in  their  country.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
my  letter  in  the  Rxcoro  following  my 
remariLs: 

Comniss  or  the  UnriD  Statbs. 

HousB  or  fUnumiTATivis. 
Waahington.  DC.  March  t.  IMi. 
To  the  Official  DelegaUon  of  the  UASJl. 
Supreme  Soviet: 

On  the  eve  of  long-anticipated  anna  con- 
trol talks  between  our  two  nation*  In 
Geneva,  I  wish  to  welcome  you  to  the 
United  SUtes  Congress.  This  U  a  serious 
and  hopeful  time  for  our  countries  and  our 
citizens:  we  have  before  us  a  task  of  the 
utmost  important,  one  which  I  am  certain 
both  aides  will  approach  with  strong  convic- 
tions. I  hope,  however,  that  our  common  in- 
terest in  a  lasting  peace  wlU  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  openness  and  cooperation  so 
crucial  to  a  constructive  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial outcome. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, it  is  my  privilege  to  sit  on  the  Sub- 
committee for  Human  Rights.  The  subcom- 
mittee Is  very  concerned  over  a  number  of 
issues  InvolvlnK  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  raise 
them  with  you. 

First,  let  me  underscore  how  Important 
these  issues  are  to  any  negotiations  between 
our  two  nations.  A  concerted  effort  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  address  these  problems 
would  be  seen  as  a  significant  indicator  of 
cooperation  and  good  faith  when  our  repre- 
senUtives  meet  In  Geneva.  One  overriding 
concern,  as  you  may  be  aware,  is  the  treat- 
ment of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  in- 
crease over  the  past  few  years  of  govern- 
ment-sanctioned anti-Semitism  Is  profound- 
ly troubUng.  We  have  watched  with  dismay 
as  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to 
emigrate  plummeted.  We  have  been  discour- 
aged by  the  refusal  of  letters  sent  to  your 
embassy  and  to  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science. Moreover,  we  must  protest  in  the 
strongest  of  terms  of  the  official  declara- 
tions that  no  Soviet  Jews  wish  to  emigrate. 
There  are  htmdreds  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  made  at  least  a  first 
attempt  at  obtaining  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  I  have  personally  written  on 
behalf  of  scores  of  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
been  subject  to  arrest  and  extraordinary 
harrassment  after  their  application  to  leave. 
Tour  commitments  under  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  have  not  been  met  and  I  urge  you  to 
take  the  message  back  to  your  leaders  that 
the  United  States  considers  this  one  of  its 
highest  priorities. 

One  case  in  particular,  that  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  has  become  a  national  con- 
cern in  the  United  States.  Last  year,  the 
Congress  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
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of  support  for  the  rricase  of  ICr.  Shchar- 
ansky snd  I  have  personally  met  with  his 
wife.  Avital.  to  discuss  his  case.  As  you  must 
be  aware.  Mr.  Shcharansky  is  very  111  snd 
continues  to  suffer  under  prison  oondltions. 
His  release  from  prison  and  permission  to 
Join  his  wife  In  Israel  would  dramatically 
Improve  the  atmo^here  at  the  Geneva 
arms  talks. 

The  international  relations  of  your  coun- 
try also  continue  to  cause  concern.  The  cap- 
tive nations  of  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Esto- 
nia must  be  freed  to  pursue  their  own  fu- 
tures. The  invasion  and  continued  war 
against  Afghanistan  is  completely  Insup- 
portable. The  continued  repression  of  liber- 
ties in  Poland  contribute  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing impression  in  the  United  States  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  closed  to  the  idea  of  open 
dlalocue  or  nesoUaUons.  Surely,  this  im- 
pression cannot  help  but  be  a  detriment  to 
the  outcome  of  talks  between  the  superpow- 
ers. 

In  a  spirit  of  peace,  I  urge  you  to  consider 
these  crucial  Issues  as  the  fundamental  ob- 
stacle to  cooperation  between  our  two  na- 
tions. There  must,  of  course,  be  consider- 
ation of  problems  on  Ix>th  sides.  But  as  we 
wtik  into  the  talks  in  Geneva.  I  would  hope 
that  the  overriding  Interest  of  the  world, 
that  of  continued  and  lasting  peace,  will 
create  a  wlUingness  on  both  sides  to  make 
strides  In  basic  human  rights.  Only  then 
will  we  be  able  to  meet  productively,  and  in 
the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  keep  the 
world  "safe  for  diversity." 
Sincerely. 

Edwako  F.  Fbiohaii. 

Member  of  Con9T9»9.m 


CONGRESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBIUTY  TO  VOTE 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OrTSXAS 
Ilf  THK  HOU8X  or  RgrRKSDfTATnm 

Thunday.  March  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion to  be  in  attendance  in  the  House 
whenever  congressional  business  is 
pending.  Therefore,  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  was  unable  to  remain  in 
Washington  on  Thursday,  February 
28,  for  two  House  votes,  one  on  the 
interstate  cost  estimate  and  one  on  the 
farm  reUef  bill.  If  I  had  been  able  to 
remain  in  Washington  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  day.  I  would  have  support- 
ed both  of  these  proposals. 

I  had  to  return  to  my  district  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Charro  Days  festival, 
an  international  celebration  attended 
by  many  prominent  Americans  and 
Mexicans.  I  carried  with  me  a  letter 
from  President  Ronald  Reagan  to 
Mexican  singer  Jose  Jose,  who  Is  inter- 
nationally known  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  talented  Latin  American 
singers.  President  Reagan  wrote  to 
Jose  Jose  to  commend  him  for  receiv- 
ing the  Mr.  Amigo  Award,  which  rec- 
ognizes Jose  Jose's  efforts  to  promote 
good  relations  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Because  the  Charro 
Days  celebration  is  an  important  his- 
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torical  and  cultural  oelebration  for 
Mexican-Americans.  I  believed  it  was 
important  for  me  to  participate  and  to 
peraonaUy  deliver  the  President's  con- 
gratulations to  Jose  Jose. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  people 
of  Texas  Icnow  that  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  releasing  funds  for 
interstate  highway  construction.  I 
have  written  to  Congressman  Jamb 
HowASD.  chairman  of  the  Public 
Woita  and  Tranqjortation  Committee, 
several  times,  indicating  my  strong 
support  for  prompt  consideration  of 
this  legislation  which  would  release 
funds  to  the  States. 

I  also  recofl^ilze  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  who  needed  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  farm  relief  bilL  I 
regret  that  our  efforts  to  assist  farm- 
ers who  are  preparing  for  spring  plant- 
ing were  blocked  by  a  Presidential 
veto. 

Once  again.  I  regret  that  I  was 
unable  to  remain  in  Washington  for 
these  two  important  votes,  but  my 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Browns- 
ville. TX.  and  my  role  in  conveying  the 
President's  good  wishes  to  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  Mr.  Amigo  Award  per- 
suaded me  to  return  to  my  district  on 
February  28.« 


THE  HOMELESS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

nr  TBI  Housx  or  rxprcskhtativbs 

Thunday,  March  7. 198S 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  BCr.  Speaker,  despite 
this  administration's  protests,  the 
problem  of  homelessness  is  a  serious 
and— without  some  action— m>parently 
permanent  problem  for  our  Nation. 
National  organizations  and  the  House 
Task  Force  on  Homeless  estimate  that 
about  3  million  men  and  women  con- 
stitute our  homeless  population. 
About  30  percent  of  these  individual- 
600.000  to  900.000— have  serious 
mental  health  problems. 

Today.  I  am  reintroducing  the 
Homeless  Persons  Housing  and  Sup- 
portive Services  Act.  The  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  administer  a  demon- 
stration program  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  assisting  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  providing  housing  and  sup- 
portive services  for  homeless  persons. 

The  Homeless  Persons  Housing  and 
Supportive  Services  Act  provides  $62 
million  per  year  for  3  years  to  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  to  ad- 
dress in  a  more  permanent  manner  the 
housing  needs  of  homeless  people,  par- 
ticularly homeless  deinstitutionalized 
women. 

The  money  may  l>e  used  by  nonprof- 
it institutions  to  build,  repair  or  ren- 
ovate existing  units  for  up  to  12 
people.  AdditionaUy.  it  wiU  fund  the 
salary  of  a  counselor/supervisor  who 
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wlU  oversee  the  tenants.  If  the  non- 
profit institution  maintJilns  the  facili- 
ty for  the  original  purpose  for  10 
years,  the  debt  is  canceled;  if  this  does 
not  occur,  the  loan  must  be  paid  badt 
with  interest  Like  tenants  in  public 
housing,  the  tenants  of  this  facility 
will  be  expected  to  pay  30  percent  of 
their  SSI  benefits. 

In  large  cities  many  homeless  people 
are  deinstitutionalized  mentally  ill 
who  have  been  given  medication  to 
sustain  normal  behavior.  However, 
after  their  release  from  mental  institu- 
tions, the  unsupervised  homeless  often 
discontinue  their  medieatiim  and  re- 
gress to  their  former  oonditicm.  They 
then  have  the  added  burden  of  coping 
with  life  and  Its  responsibilities  out- 
side the  institution.  This  is  an  espe- 
cially critical  and  heart-rending  prob- 
lem in  Cleveland  and  Ohio  where  we 
see  families  hurt  by  economic  change 
and  the  deinstitutionalized  mentally 
ill  out  on  the  streets  and  in  public  and 
private  shelters.  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  prosperous  America  can  tolerate 
this  shame. 

Since  this  legislation  would  create  a 
demonstration  project.  I  propose  that 
assistance  be  limited  to  residences  of 
not  more  than  12  individuals.  Addi- 
tionally, each  residence  would  have  a 
live-in  supervisor/counselor  who 
would  provide  the  necessary  medical, 
psychological,  and  pharmaceutical 
counseling  with  resources  available 
from  Federal,  State,  local  govern- 
ments, and  nonprofit  sources. 

A  policy  adopted  over  a  decade  ago. 
to  deinstitutionalize  people  suffering 
from  emotional  and  mental  disabilities 
creates  special  housing  needs.  My  pro- 
posal addresses  these  spetdal  needs  by 
providing  direct  Federal  assistance  to 
nonprofit  sponsors  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vances from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  be 
repaid  only  if  the  nonprofit  sponsor 
does  not  continue  to  provide  housing 
and  other  services  for  these  people. 

The  Homeless  Persons  Housing  and 
Supportive  Services  Act  attempts  to 
take  the  next  step  in  addressing  the 
housing  needs  of  homeless  Americans 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention.* 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  TO  GET 
TOUGHER  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
AND  DOMESTIC  DRUG  TRAF- 
FICKERS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

nf  THE  HOUSX  or  rbpbbsemtatives 

Thursday,  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  events  again  compel  me  to  rise 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced to  stiffen  the  penalties  for  those 
convicted  of  drug  trafficking  or  smug- 
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gling  in  large  amounts.  Yesterday  the 
bodies  of  DEA  agent  Enrique  Camar- 
ena  Salazar  and  his  Mexican  pilot 
were  found  on  the  outskirts  of  a  ranch 
240  miles  west  of  Mexico  City.  EM- 
denoe  shows  that  they  had  been  bru- 
tally beaten  and  had  beoi  dead  for  at 
least  20  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tragic  and  sense- 
leas  incident  clearly  underscores  the 
vUAent  and  ruthless  nature  of  drug 
trafficking— both  international  and 
domestic.  Big-time  operators  who  mas- 
termind huge  drug  deals  are  responsi- 
ble for  record  amounts  of  narcotic 
drugs  entering  this  country.  A  recent 
report  released  by  the  Congressional 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  stated  that  drug  abuse  is 
fast  emerging  as  this  Nation's  pre- 
dominant health  problem,  with  co- 
caine, marijuana,  and  heroin  listed  as 
the  major  drugs  involved  in  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse.  The  tragic  murder  of 
DEA  Agent  Salazar  and  the  recent 
threats  by  drug  traffif^ers  in  Colom- 
bia on  DE^  officials  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  problem  is  getting  worse. 

Not  only  are  these  drug  king-pins  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  in  unprecm- 
dented  amounts  of  dangerous  narootle 
drugs  into  this  country— which  are 
poisoning  our  youth  and  adding  to  the 
human  suffering  of  this  country- but 
they  also  gravely  threaten  the  lives  of 
our  law  enforcement  officers  In  the 
field  fighting  this  illicit  drug  activity. 
The  brutal  murder  of  agent  Salazar  is 
Indeed  a  tragedy.  Just  as  tragic  and 
unjust  is  the  fact  that  in  this  country, 
big-time  drug  traffidters  are  greatly 
increasing  their  volume  of  activity— 
deqilte  concerted  efforts  at  the  DEA 
to  clamp  down  on  them. 

Because  of  existing  law  and  because 
of  the  nature  of  International  drug 
trafficking,  many  times  these  drug 
king-pins  are  arrested  and  charged, 
but  then  they  poet  bond  and  many 
times  flee  the  country.  In  many  in- 
stances they  return  to  this  country 
and  continue  to  deal  drugs  such  as  co- 
caine, heroin.  PCP,  and  LSD— which 
reach  the  streets  and  ultimately 
poison  our  youth.  These  drug  dealers 
are  ruthless  individuals  who  routinely 
deal  in  vast  amounts  of  narcotic  drugs. 
Some  of  them  have  openly  declared 
war  against  DEA  officials  who  are 
clamping  down  on  their  business.  I 
feel  it  is  time  this  country  took  strong 
action  against  these  despicable  drug 
dealers. 

My  bill,  H.R.  994,  the  ControUed 
Substances  Penalties  Act  of  1985. 
would  raise  the  penalties  in  those 
cases  involving  a  kilogram  or  more  of 
cocaine;  2  Idlograms  or  more  of  any 
other  narcotic  drur.  a  kilogram  more 
of  PCP;  and  25  grams  or  more  of  USD. 
The  amounts  indicated  in  my  bill  are 
the  iunounts  of  drugs  involved  In  the 
lanee  deals  masterminded  by  these 
ruthless  drug  trafflckera.  Under  my 
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bill  first  offenders  would  be  subject  to 
up  to  30  years  In  prison  snd/or  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $500,000.  Most  important- 
ly, my  bill  would  deny  bond  in  these 
cases  to  ensure  that  these  danserous 
criminals  stand  trial.  Second  offenders 
would  be  subject  to  a  ma»imMm  sen- 
tence of  life  in4>ri8onment  or  if  the  de- 
fendant resists  arrest  and  Idlls  a  law 
enforcement  officer  or  civilian,  he 
would  be  subject  to  the  death  penalty 
opUon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognise  the 
fact  that  cases  and  circumstances  do 
vary.  What  my  bill  does  is  give  the 
Judge  the  ability  to  impose  stiff  sen- 
tences where  it  is  warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  time  Is 
now  for  this  body  to  enact  tougher  leg- 
islation against  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  immeasurable  human  suf- 
fering associated  with  drug  abuse  and 
who  are  reqMnsible  for  threatening 
the  lives  of  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers in  the  field.  DEA  agent  Enrique 
Camarena  Salazar  was  killed  trying  to 
combat  Illicit  drug  activity.  His  tragic 
murder  is  yet  another  somber  remind- 
er that  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  is  a  problem  that  aimply  will  not 
go  away.  It  Is  getting  worse.  We  must 
approach  this  problem  in  a  multif  acet- 
ed  way.  Drug  abuse  programs,  drug 
education,  drug  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs,  family  counseling— 
these  types  of  programs  are  what  is 
necessary  to  combat  the  problem  on 
one  front.  On  the  other  front,  swift 
and  concrete  action  must  be  taken  di- 
rectly against  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  massive  influx  of  narcotics 
into  this  country.  My  bill  Is  a  positive 
step  in  this  direction.  Not  only  would 
my  bill  ensure  that  big-time  drug  traf- 
fickers remain  in  this  country  to  stand 
trial,  it  would  also  ensure  that  once 
convicted,  they  pay  dearly  for  their 
crimes.  My  bill  would  send  out  a  clear 
and  powerful  message  that  this  coim- 
try  will  continue  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  confront  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  traff icidng. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
has  provided  strong  leadership  in  leg- 
islating tougher  laws  against  those 
who  poison  our  youth  and  threaten 
the  fabric  of  our  society.  Passage  of 
HJl.  994  would  be  another  step  in  this 
long  struggle  to  save  our  youth  and 
end  the  human  suffering  and  anguish 
associated  with  drug  abuse.  I  again 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
994.* 


ACID  RAIN 


UMI 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  comstTic'u  I 

IH  TBI  HOUSI  OP  HXPRKSDITATIVaS 

Thunday.  March  7. 198S 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
health  of  our  country,  our  forests,  oiu* 
lakes,  and  our  crops  are  being  threat- 
ened by  acid  rain.  Acid  rain  is  pro- 
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duced  from  oxide  emissions  of  sulfur 
and  nitrogen  from  factories,  power- 
plants,  and  motor  vehicles  reacting 
with  water  vapor.  This  acidic  precipi- 
tation \»  in  turn  destroying  life  in 
ponds,  rivers,  and  streams,  reducing 
our  crop  yield,  and  turning  our  forests 
from  green  to  grey. 

Thus  far,  two  major  factors  have  im- 
peded our  ability  to  take  action 
against  the  problem  of  acid  rain.  First, 
there  has  been  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  some  to  impose  acid  rain  con- 
trols until  more  research  on  the  pre- 
cise causes  and  effects  of  acid  rain  has 
been  completed.  However,  the  vast 
amount  of  research  already  conducted 
has  established  a  clear  link  between 
aulfur  dioxide  emissions  and  add  rain. 
We  know  that  where  acid  rain  occiirs. 
significant  environmental  damage  is 
sure  to  follow.  Can  we  really  afford  to 
wait  years  to  confirm  the  precise  ef- 
fects of  acid  rain  when  there  is  already 
much  we  can  do  to  prevent  the  death 
of  our  forests  and  streams? 

The  regional  aspect  of  acid  rain  has 
also  been  an  obstacle  to  the  enactment 
of  add  rain  controls.  The  majority  of 
sulfur  emissions  are  produced  by  high 
sulfur  ooal-bumlng  utilities  in  the 
Midwest  but  the  greatest  amount  of 
environmental  damage  has  been  felt 
downwind  in  the  Northeast.  Now.  how- 
ever, It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  add  rain  is  a  national  prob- 
lem requiring  a  national  solution. 

Research  studies  have  shown  that 
the  effects  of  acid  rain  are  being  felt 
not  solely  In  the  Northeast  but  as  far 
west  as  California  and  as  far  south  as 
Florida.  Spruce  and  fir  trees  that  nor- 
mally live  up  to  400  years  are  dying 
after  only  45  years  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Mitchell  in  North  Carolina. 
Normal  rain  fell  on  States  bordering 
the  gulf  coast  as  recently  as  1906:  by 
1979  the  average  acidity  of  rainfall 
was  10  times  higher. 

While  extensive  damage  to  North- 
west forests  and  lakes  has  yet  to  be 
confirmed,  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  this  region  is  particularly  vulner- 
able to  add  rain  damage.  According  to 
the  environmental  defense  fund,  rain- 
fall in  many  of  our  western  national 
parks  is  now  as  addle  as  the  rain  in 
those  parts  of  the  Northeast  and 
Europe  which  suffer  the  effects  of 
add  predpitatlon.  Long-term  water 
quality  studies  of  over  70  Colorado 
high  lakes  reveal  a  general  increase  in 
addity  and  in  some  high  lakes  it  ap- 
pears that  certain  trout  and  salaman- 
ders are  no  longer  reproducing. 

Because  I  am  convinced  of  the 
urgent  need  for  add  rain  control,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
New  England  delegation  in  sponsoring 
the  toughest  add  rain  control  bill  ever 
to  be  put  ttef  ore  Congress. 

H.R.  1030  Is  nearly  identical  to  legis- 
lation supported  by  the  New  England 
delegation  in  the  98th  Congress.  As 
with  its  predecessor  H.R.  4044,  the  key 
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feature  of  HJl.  1030  is  a  mandated  re- 
duction of  12  million  tons  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide. This  overall  reduction  would  be 
accomplished  in  two  phases.  Within 
the  first  5  years  of  enactment  of  the 
bill,  6H  million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide 
would  be  reduced  by  requiring  the  top 
50  highest  emitting  powerplants  to  In- 
stall scrubbers.  A  flexibility  option 
would,  however,  allow  States  to  substi- 
tute plants  not  induded  among  the 
top  50  as  long  as  the  amount  of  emis- 
sions reduction  was  equivalent.  These 
provisions  would  ensure  that  by  1996, 
high  sulfur  coal  mining  would  be  oper- 
ating at  about  the  1980  production 
level. 

In  the  second  phase.  States  would  be 
required  to  achieve  addltlcmal  reduc- 
tions of  5%  million  tons  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide within  8  years  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment. However,  States  would  not  be 
required  to  attain  this  reduction  by  re- 
lying solely  on  scrubbers.  They  instead 
may  choose  from  a  variety  of  means  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  this  legislation  in- 
dudlng  the  use  of  fuel  switching  or 
tax  credits  to  industry.  H.R.  1030  also 
requires  that  SUtes  reduce  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions,  another  significant 
cause  of  acid  rain,  by  4  million  tons 
through  emission  standards  for  new 
facilities  and  stricter  truck  emission 
standards.  In  addition,  $20  million 
would  be  made  available  for  advanced 
RAD  pollution  control  technology  and 
$25  million  for  deaning  up  lakes  dam- 
aged by  the  effects  of  acid  rain. 

HJl.  1030  includes  an  equitable  and 
nationwide  Cost  Sharing  Program  that 
will  be  financed  through  a  modest  1.5 
million  per  kilowatt  hour  fee  on  elec- 
tridty  generated  in  the  48  contiguous 
States  and  the  establishment  of  a 
trust  ftmd.  The  trust  fund  would  reim- 
burse utilities  for  90  percent  of  the 
capital  costs  of  installing  pollution 
control  technology  on  the  50  specified 
plants  and  would  also  be  used  to  pay 
for  part  of  the  cost  of  pollution  con- 
trols on  other  powerplants. 

The  foot  dragging  that  has  charac- 
terized our  response  to  acid  rain  must 
stop.  We  must  act  responsibly,  we 
must  act  fairly,  and  we  must  act  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  reduce  the  damage 
of  this  serious  problem.  I  urge  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1030  and.  by  doing  so,  reduce  the  envi- 
ronmental, economic,  and  public 
health  hazards  created  by  acid  rain.* 


FARM  DEBT  ASSESSED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALirOBinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  LAOOBiARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  February  27.  1986,  issue 
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of  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  in 
my  congressional  district  in  California. 
I  believe  the  editorial  concisely  and 
effectively  addresses  the  nature  of  the 
farm  debt  problem  and  defident  re- 
sponse of  the  Congress.  We  must  rede- 
fine the  relationship  between  Govern- 
ment and  agriculture.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  SanU  Barbara  Newa-Preas.  Feb. 
27, 19851 

FAUf  Politics 

The  Republicans  and  Demoerata  have 
spent  the  past  aeveral  days  playbw  a  politi- 
cal game  with  the  family  farm.  No  matter 
who  wins  this  one.  It  won't  save  the  old 
homestead  and  its  surroundins  fields. 

This  is  a  numbers  game.  The  Democrats 
saw  a  chance  to  cut  deeply  into  President 
Reagan's  popularity  In  the  farm  states  by 
proposing  more  immediate  relief  money 
than  the  White  House  has  proposed.  The 
argument  in  Congress  today  is  over  a  tempo- 
rary bandage,  first-aid  only.  In  cash  terms, 
it's  not  important.  Within  the  context  of  a 
federal  budget  deficit  that  is  exceeding  $300 
billion  in  one  year  alone,  a  billion  more  or 
less  is  chicken  feed. 

What  Is  really  Important,  and  should  con- 
cern every  consumer  In  this  country,  is  that 
the  emergency  funding  of  this  spring's 
plantings  doesn't  come  close  to  solving  the 
crisis  of  the  middle-class  farm. 

Medium  commercial  farms— not  the  huge 
corporate  farms  and  the  part-time  farms- 
are  in  a  depression,  during  a  time  when  the 
national  economy  overall  is  enjoying  a  re- 
covery. During  a  long  period  of  government 
subsidies  and  controls  over  supply  and 
demand,  several  unfortunate  things  have 
happened. 

Fannerrhave  borrowed  to  the  hilt,  paying 
excessive  interest  rates.  More  acreage  has 
been  left  unused,  drastically  cutting  the 
value  of  farm  lands,  making  even  high-inter- 
est loans  less  attractive  to  bankers.  Mean- 
while, the  value  of  the  V&.  dollar  has  In- 
cressed  so  much  in  other  countries  that 
American  farm  exports  can't  compete  with 
foreign  products. 

And  as  long  as  the  federal  government 
subsidises  farmers  with  money  that  It  bor- 
rows at  high  Interest,  the  growing  deficit 
makes  matters  ever  worse  for  these  farmers. 

Congress,  in  its  current  political  game 
over  this  spring's  planting,  hasn't  even 
begun  to  tackle  the  deep  long-term  prob- 
lems. What's  needed,  quite  clearly,  is  a  turn- 
around in  the  relations  of  government  and 
agriculture.  We  have  faith  in  the  high-qual- 
ity fanners  to  compete  successfully  in  a 
free-market  atmosphere.  Government's 
heavy-handedness  certainly  hasn't  saved 
the  family  farm. 

This  won't  set  well  with  politicians  who 
think  in  terms  of  swapping  subsidies  for 
farm-state  supports,  but  they  must  face  the 
fact  that  more  farms  are  going  imder  unless 
there  is  a  major  change  in  tax-paid  farming. 

This  is  a  major  undertaking,  and  should 
be  done  gradually  over  the  next  few  years, 
but  it  must  start  with  a  trlmmed-down  farm 
biU  this  year.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SANCTIONS  WILL  NOT  SPEED  AN 
END  TO  APARTHEID 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

opnxtiiois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKESBITATIVES 

Thunday,  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  HTDEL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  this  Congress  has  experienced  a 
rush  of  legislation  imposing  various 
tsrpes  of  sanctions  on  the  peoples  and 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  The  motive  of  much  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  simple  and  noble:  To  assist 
in  speeding  up  the  movement  away 
from  legalized  "separateness"  or 
apartheid.  Every  Member  of  the 
House  Joins  in  v>plaudliig  the  motive, 
while  not  all  of  us  agree  how  it  can  be 
accomplished  or  whether  the  United 
States  can  assist  in  this  evolution  by 
altering  bilateral  polides. 

Quite  frankly,  I  would  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  agonized  atx>ut 
this  question.  I  have  reviewed  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  sanctions.  Indudlng  the 
trends  of  leading  bills  introduced  by 
our  two  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Waucxr. 

Recently.  I  was  reviewing  an  artide 
in  Freedom  at  Issue,  the  Journal  of 
Freedom  House,  for  January-February 
1985.  In  an  article  entitled,  "Africa: 
Changes  in  the  South,"  Prof.  J.  Leo 
Cefkin  of  Colorado  State  University 
notes  that  significant  and  considerable 
human  and  political  rights  progress  is 
ongoing  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  Professor  Cefkin  writes: 

As  we  move  into  the  second  half  of  the 
decade,  a  new  order  is  beginning  to  take 
shape  in  South  Africa.  Apartheid  is  no 
longer  a  viable  option  for  the  future. 
Human  rights  and  democracy  as  operative 
values  require  equitable  African  participa- 
tion in  politics.  If  the  predicted  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  and  social  standing  of 
Africans  [non-whites]  is  Impending,  their 
demand  for  political  rights  will  not  be 
abated  but  grow.  The  question  that  will 
then  have  to  be  faced  is.  What  are  the  con- 
sequences of  black  participation  In  the 
future  order  of  South  Africa? 

Freedom.  House's  reputation  Is  so 
outstanding  in  the  assessment  and 
comparison  of  dvil,  political,  and 
human  rights  among  countries  that  we 
ought  not  overlook  their  ratings  on 
Africa  and  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Cefkin.  In  the  same  article,  he  contin- 
ues: 

The  most  significant  foreign-policy  differ- 
ences between  Reagan  and  Mondale  was  on 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  Both  candidates 
opposed  apartheid  and  favored  peaceful 
change.  *  *  *  While  Mondale  favored 
threats  of  penalizing  the  Republic  for  inad- 
equate progress  on  African  [non-white] 
rights,  the  President  stood  by  his  policy  of 
"constructive  engagement."  In  the  words  of 
Chester  Crocker,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  African  Affairs,  that  policy  al- 
lowed for  a  proper  blend  of  "our  moral  prin- 
ciples, our  interests  as  a  great  power,  and 
the  realities  of  influence  and  power"  in  the 
region. 
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Concluding  his  article.  Professor 
Cefkin  states: 

Reagan's  re-election  portends  the  Ukeli- 
hood  of  coDttnued  constructive  engagement. 
It  has  been  a  policy  which  has  had  some 
success  in  1984. 

Throughout  the'Freedom  House  as- 
sessment of  the  state  of  freedom,  of 
pluralist  political  developments,  and 
of  human  and  dvil  rights  in  Africa, 
the  message  is  clear.  WhOe  very,  very 
far  from  perfect.  South  Africa  is 
making  positive  and  concrete  strides 
under  an  American  policy  of  construc- 
tive engagement.  Threats  and  sanc- 
tions could  combine  with  the  ctirrent 
extreme  depression  of  the  South  Afri- 
can economy  either  to  provoke  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  government  of 
State  President  P.W.  Botha  and  result 
in  its  replacement  by  a  government 
under  the  Conservative  Party  of  South 
Africa  or  make  the  economy  even 
worse,  thereby  possibly  provoldng 
more  human  misery  and  perhaps  addi- 
tional violence. 

As  the  antigovemment  columnist 
Alastair  Sparks  wrote  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  7,  1985,  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  South  African 
economy  and  a  possible  white  political 
bacltlash: 

The  South  African  government,  already 
buffeted  by  widespread  imrest  in  black 
areas,  now  faces  the  threat  of  disruptive 
protests  from  among  its  own  staunchest 
white  supporters.  *  *  *  Opinion  polls  show 
that  significant  numbers  are  beginning  to 
turn  to  a  breakaway  party  of  hard-liners, 
called  the  Conservative  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  in  favor  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  or  codifying  the  Sulli- 
van Prindples  in  and  out  of  the  woik- 
place  must  be  realistic  in  advocating 
U.S.  interventions  against  constructive 
engagement  in  bilateral  policy. 

Given  the  progress  already  made 
and  the  virtual  irreversibility  of  the 
trends,  sanctions,  and  other  punitive 
activities  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
produce  more  salutary  results  than 
President  Reagan's  policy  of  construc- 
tive engagement.* 


HJl.  3748 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OP  WSSHIIICTOa 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPRESERTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  last  year 
30  House  Members  Joined  with  me  to 
sponsor  HJl.  3748,  a  bill  to  include 
customs  and  immigration  inspectors 
under  the  early  retirement  provisions 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  provi- 
sions applicable  to  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers.  The  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  [OPM]  has 
denied  this  retirement  status  to  in- 
spectors, even  though  their  Jobs  are— 
imder  anyone's  definition— to  imder- 
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take   investigations  and  enforce  the 
laws  of  our  country. 

I  am  now  reintroducing  this  bill,  be- 
cause the  American  public  is  entitled 
to  a  young  and  vigorous  work  force  to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  our  borders 
and  to  ensure  the  vi^lant  and  energet- 
ic enforcement  of  our  Nation's  laws. 
Including  inspectors  under  the  early 
retirement  provisions  of  civil  service 
retirement  wiU  allow  this  needed  re- 
cruitment of  young  and  able  customs 
and  immigration  Inspectors. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves  In 
this  matter  First,  customs  inspectors 
make  on  the  order  of  12.000  arrests  a 
year,  more  than  half  of  them  on  infor- 
mation from  the  FBI's  National  Crime 
Information  Center.  The  FBI  states 
that  customs  inspectors  make  more 
such  arrests  than  all  other  Federal 
agencies  combined.  And  all  of  them 
are  felony  arrests.  Second,  immigra- 
tion inspectors  have  lead  responsibility 
for  screening  individuals  entering  our 
country.  Over  a  half  a  million  Inadmls- 
sable  aliens  are  intercepted  at  ports  of 
entiy  each  year.  Many  aliens  used 
fraudulent  or  counterfeit  documents. 
This  is  an  increasingly  volatile  situa- 
tion, and  violence  and  arrest  resistance 
are  a  constant  threat  to  boBpecton. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  OPM  Director 
Donald  J.  Devlne  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  these  problems: 

The  points  you  have  made  on  the  difficul- 
ties snd  dangers  faced  by  our  customs  In- 
specton  are  very  well  taken.  This  aspect  of 
their  work  Is,  I  believe,  well  document- 
ed. ..  .  Unfortunately,  the  Inspectors  do 
not  fit  Into  the  rather  narrow  definition  of  a 
law  enforcement  officer  found  In  the  stat- 
ute. 

Last  year  in  a  hearing  on  this  issue 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Employee  Benefits  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  a  group  of  inspector's 
wives  gave  what  I  think  is  compelling 
testimony  about  the  professional 
duties  of  inspectors. 

The  inspector  is  trained  to  make  a  deter- 
mination based  not  only  on  what  is  said,  but 
how  It  is  said,  mannerisms  exhibited  .  .  . 
profiles  learned  and  a  host  of  other  tech- 
niques. It  Is  very  often  the  Inspector's  abili- 
ty and  his  co-woricer's  ability  to  come  to  his 
aid  which  makes  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  The  mental  and  physical  strain 
this  places  the  inspector  under  is  enormous. 
Multiply  this  stress  over  a  long  period  of 
service,  and  you  can  imagine  the  toll  it 
takes.  In  contrast,  police  officers  are  usually 
armed  with  arrest  and  search  warrants  be- 
forehand, and  they  have  information  on  the 
subject  to  be  arrested— who  he  Is.  what  his 
known  habits  are.  and  whether  or  not  he  is 
likely  to  be  armed.  They  know  when  and 
where  the  arrest  wiU  take  place,  and  they 
plan  accordingly,  ususally  making  sure 
there  were  more  officers  than  subjects 
present.  The  inspectors,  however,  has  none 
of  these  luxuries.  It  is  the  criminal  who 
picks  his  time  for  the  confrontation,  and 
the  criminal  approaches  the  Inspector, 
knowing  he  is  In  violation  of  the  law.  and 
fully  prepared  to  prevent  his  arrest  at  all 
costs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tou  have  probably  heard  similar  ac- 
'  counts  from  inspectors  and  their  fami- 
lies in  your  area.  If  we  are  serious 
about  gtiarding  our  borders,  then  we 
must  have  the  professional,  committed 
and  vigorous  work  force  the  Job  re- 
quires. I  hope  you  will  Join  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  needed  legislation.* 
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fellow  Americans.  The  latter  analogy 
applies  even  more  succinctly  to  Micro- 
nesia. Indeed,  it  is  time  to  combine  our 
hemispheric  concerns  with  those  of 
the  Pacific.  The  issues  may  differ,  but 
the  matter  of  responsibility  looms 
large.* 


MICRONE8IAN  MEDICAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

orcALiroRviA 
HI  THB  HOUSK  OF  KCPRaSKnTATIVaS 

Thunday,  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  f  amlllariae  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a 
matter  of  crisis  proportions.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  American  Pacific  posses- 
sions: namely,  the  Iflcronesian  Islands 
chains  of  the  Carolines  and  the  Mar- 
shalls,  are  in  immediate  need  of  ade- 
quate health  care.  Because  of  the 
phadng  out  of  medical  services  offered 
by  the  NaUonal  Health  Service  Corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  as  well  as 
the  retirement  of  medical  officers 
trained  during  the  Second  World  War. 
the  Micronesians  have  severe  short- 
ages in  medical  personnel.  These 
shortages  have  reduced  medical  capa- 
bilities and  have  Increased  the  reliance 
on  off-island  referrals.  Unfortunately, 
this  situation  has  been  combined  with 
a  dramatic  increase  of  Hansens  dis- 
ease, tuberculosis,  cholera,  ciguatera, 
and  the  apparent  adverse  health  ef- 
fects from  the  nuclear  testing  program 
in  BCicronesia  during  1948-54. 

Without  question,  health  care  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  United  States 
has  maintained  in  the  Micronesian 
region.  During  recent  years,  much 
focus  has  been  placed  on  the  political 
future  of  this  area:  America's  last 
colony.  Sadly,  basic  health  care  has 
been  neglected  during  the  debate,  and 
no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to 
proceed  with  a  comprehensive  region- 
wide  medical  investigation  into  the 
reasons  behind  the  high  disease  rate. 
In  order  to  assault  these  health  prob- 
lems and  begin  research.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  will  create  a  Mi- 
cronesian fellowship.  The  fellowship 
will  empower  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through 
the  Director  for  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  and  the  Director  of  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, to  provide  fellowships  to  not 
more  than  100  physicians  in  a  given 
year.  Six  million  dollars  over  a  3-year 
period  is  a  modest  price  to  make  good 
our  responsibilities  to  American  sub- 
jects in  certain  American  Pacific  pos- 
sessions. 

FV>r  years.  I  have  worked  on  the 
behalf  of  UJS.  cooperation  with  Carib- 
bean    nations:     Americans     helping 


REPEAL  TAX  ON  BENEFITS 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  mw  YORK 

ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  UPBBSKHTATIVBS 

Thundav.  March  7.  198S 
•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  regard  to  tax-exempt  interest 
used  when  computing  the  amount  of 
Social  Security  benefits  to  be  included 
in  Income. 

During  consideration  of  the  1984  tax 
i«form  bill,  the  Senate  approved  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator 
D'Amato  to  exclude  tax-exempt 
income  in  determining  the  amount  of 
Social  Security  benefits  to  be  taxed. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  version  of 
the  tax  bill  did  not  contain  such  a  pro- 
vision, and  the  difference  had  to  be  re- 
solved by  a  joint  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee.  The  oomprmnlse  con- 
ference report  did  not  Include  the 
Senate  provision. 

Consequently,  beginning  in  January 
1984.  up  to  one-half  of  Social  Security 
benefits  Is  subject  to  tax  for  any  year 
in  which  adjusted  gross  income  plus 
nontaxable  interest  income  and  one- 
half  of  Social  Security  benefits  ex- 
ceeds a  base  amount  The  base  amount 
is  $26,000  for  an  individual  and  $32,000 
for  a  couple  filing  Jointly. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
beneficiaries  may  have  to  make  quar- 
terly estimated  tax  payments  during 
the  year.  Not  only  is  this  a  burden- 
some requirement,  but  many  of  my 
constituents  were  unaware  of  the  need 
to  fill  out  new  taxation  forms,  which  is 
a  long  and  complex  process. 

As  one  who  voted  against  the  entire 
Social  Security  reform  package.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  section  calling 
for  the  taxation  of  benefits  for  certain 
high  income  individuals  repealed  en- 
tirely. Today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  delete  the  provision  which  in- 
cludes income  from  tax-exempt  bonds 
in  adjusted  gross  income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  a  portion 
of  an  individual's  Social  Security  bene- 
fit will  be  subject  to  tax. 

I  must  go  on  record  as  stating  that  I 
oppose  the  intent  of  tax  on  benefits 
provision,  and  feel  that  the  cut  In 
Social  Security  benefits  is  grossly 
unfair  to  those  individuals  who  have 
expected  to  receive  tax-free  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  and  who.  at  this  point, 
cannot  change  past  woiic  and  savings 
decisions.  Also,  the  indirect  way  in 
which  the  Social  Security  law  taxes 
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previously  tax-exempt  income  is  dis- 
criminatory, in  that  it  treats  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  differently  from  all 
other  Americans. 

Surely,  senior  citizens  should  not  be 
penalised  for  saving  for  their  retire- 
ment. I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  concern  over  this 
issue,  and  I  look  forward  to  quick  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

annual  conference  as  we  all  work  to 
gabi  a  better  understanding  of  the 
issues  which  effect  this  Nation  and  the 
world.* 


THE  F.A.C.T.  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
XW  THE  HOUSX  OP  BXPSXSKHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  March  7,  198S 

*  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2.  1985,  the  First  Annual  For- 
eign Affairs  Conference  with  Trafi- 
cant  [FACT]  was  held  at  the  Kent 
State  University  Trumbull  Campus  in 
Warren.  OH.  This  conference  was  a 
great  success  and  provided  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  foreign  affairs  issues  to 
all  those  who  attended. 

This  year's  conference  focused  on 
three  primary  topics:  South  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Central  America. 
All  three  of  these  areas  of  the  world 
have  experienced  great  instability  and 
turmoil  in  recent  years  and  are  topics 
which  people  have  an  interest  in  learn- 
ing more  about.  A  number  of  work- 
shops were  held  throughout  the  day- 
long conference,  which  concentrated 
on  certain  aspects  of  foreign  policy  in 
the  three  topic  areas  and  presented 
references  to  specific  events  in  these 
regions. 

I  would  like  to  especially  thank  Dr. 
Werner  J.  Lange,  associate  professor, 
department  of  sociology.  Kent  State 
University  and  Muriel  Robinson  for 
their  long  hours  and  extra  effort  in  or- 
ganizing this  important  event.  Special 
thanks  should  also  go  to  the  UAW- 
CAP  Coimcll  of  Columbiana,  BCahon- 
ing,  and  Trumbull  Counties,  Toungs- 
town  Peace  Council,  Lutheran  World 
Ministries,  and  the  South  African  Ad- 
vocacy Program  for  their  assistance.  I 
would  also  like  to  extend  thanks  to 
the  other  member  of  the  PACT  orga- 
nizing committee  and  FACT  sponsors 
who  contributed  a  large  amount  of 
time  toward  the  success  of  this  year's 
conference. 

Finally.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the 
speakers  who  made  presentations  and 
conducted  the  workshops  during  this 
day-long  event.  Special  thanks  to  Neo 
Nnumzana.  representative  of  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  to  the  United 
Nations,  for  his  presentation,  "life 
Under  Apartheid— and  the  South  Afri- 
can Struggle  Against  It." 

The  First  Annual  FACT  Conference 
was  a  great  opportimlty  for  the  people 
of  the  17th  Congressional  District  to 
leam  more  about  these  issues  and 
have  many  of  their  questions  an- 
swered. I  look  forward  to  the  second 


AMERICAN  ACADEBfT  OF  PEDI- 
ATRICS RELEASES  TASK 
FORCE  STATEMENT  ON  CHIL- 
DREN. ADOLESCENTS.  AND 
TELEVISION 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  Wnmi 

OrOOLOIASO 
nr  THE  HODSX  OP  RXPRESEIfTATIVXS 

Thursday.  March  7, 1985 

*  Mr.  WIRTU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  statement 
Issued  on  children,  adolescents,  and 
television  by  the  task  force  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
[AAPJ. 

In  this  thoughtful  synthesis— repre- 
senting over  a  year's  worth  of  work— 
the  tssk  force  sets  out  some  very  real 
concerns  about  the  Impact  of  televi- 
sion on  our  Nation's  youth.  In  addi- 
tion, they  make  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations regarding  how  to  make  televi- 
sion a  positive  force  In  the  lives  of 
children  and  adolescents. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics represents  over  27.000  pediatri- 
cians from  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  Latin  America.  They  are  devoted 
to  ensuring  for  all  young  people  "the 
attainment  *  *  *  of  their  full  potential 
for  physical,  emotional  and  social 
health."  Their  goals  include  profes- 
sional education,  advocacy  for  children 
and  youth,  access  to  health  care,  and 
research  and  service  to  children. 

The  academy  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  this  powerful  medium  of  tele- 
vision in  (ihwping  our  youth's  notions 
about  their  world.  They  correctly  ex- 
press concern  that  exposure  to  many 
of  television's  more  negative  portray- 
als may  have  a  corresponding  negative 
impact  on  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  recognize  that  television- 
when  used  in  a  positive  way— can 
prove  beneficial  and  educationaL 

I  commend  the  AAP  for  their  sincere 
efforts  in  this  regard.  The  statement 
by  the  task  force  follows,  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  statement  follows: 

CHnsani,  ADOLSscKirrB,  amd  Tdxyisioh 

Next  to  the  family,  television  may  be  the 
most  important  source  of  Information  for 
children  and  a  principal  factor  Influencing 
their  development  Children  two  to  12  years 
old  in  the  United  States  watch  approximate- 
ly 25  hours  of  television  per  week.  On  an 
annual  basis.  Children  q>end  more  time  in 
front  of  their  television  sete  than  they 
spend  in  schooL 

Television  Is  a  powerful  tool  that  can  pro- 
mote learning,  create  aspirations,  and 
Induce  prosodal  behavior.  When  It  deals 
with  medical  topics,  television  contains 
many  messages  that  promote  health  or  pre- 
vent illness.  However,  television  advertising 
and    programming    can    adversely    affect 
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learning  and  behavior  of  children  and  ado- 
leaoenU  in  a  number  of  significant  aresK 

1.  Repeated  exposure  to  televised  violence 
promotes  a  proclivity  to  violcnee  and  a  pas- 
sive response  to  Its  practice. 

2.  Television  viewing  increases  consump- 
tion of  blsAi  caloric  density  snacks,  and  in- 
creases the  prevalence  of  obesity. 

3.  Although  the  evidence  that  television 
may  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  school  per- 
formance may  be  confounded  by  other  fac- 
tors, i^Tning  from  television  Is  passive 
rather  than  active,  and  detracts  from  time 
ajient  reading  or  using  active  learning  skills. 

4.  Television  conveys  unrealistic  messagfs 
regarding  drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco,  and 
Indirectly  encourages  their  use. 

5.  The  portrayal  of  sex  roles  and  sexuality 
on  television  is  unrealistic  and  mislfarting: 
sexual  relationships  develop  rapidlr.  the 
risk  of  pregnancy  is  rarely  considered:  ado- 
lescence is  portrayed  as  a  constant  state  of 
sexual  crisis.  These  characteristics  may  con- 
blbute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  risk  of 
adolescent  pregnancy  and  clearly  alter  age- 
depoident  experiential  learning  with  re- 
spect to  sexuality.  Poinography  <m  cable 
television  Is  a  particulaily  Important  con- 
cern. 

6.  Television  prcnnotes  ethnic  and  racial 
stereo  types  and  does  little  to  promote  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  handicaived 
people. 

7.  Television  conveys  an  unrealistic  view 
of  problem  solving  or  conflict  resolution. 

To  address  these  concerns,  we  recommoid 
that  the  AAP: 

1.  Educate  pediatricians  with  respect  to 
the  consequences  of  television  viewing.  Ap- 
proaches slMuld  Include  the  development  of 
9>eciftc  materials  and  curricula  for  t^'arhlng 
medical  students,  pediatric  house  staff, 
practicing  pediatricians,  and  others  who 
deal  directly  with  the  health  of  children 
and  adolescents. 

2.  Provide  mf**'^*''  and  an  approach  to 
counseling  chfldren,  adolescents  and  their 
families  regarding  the  effects  of  television 
and  methods  suitable  for  altering  viewing 
habits.  Although  an  AAP  pamphlet  already 
exists  for  this  purpose,  additional  mat.w1als 
regarding  alcohol  and  sexuality  would  be 
usefuL  i^>ecific  recommendations  for  coun- 
seling should  be  developed. 

3.  Encourage  legislative  activity  to  in- 
crease quality  programming  and  reduce  ad- 
vertising directed  at  children. 

4.  Establish  liaisons  with  netwmks,  pro- 
ducers, writers,  and  other  iwofwwtonal  orga- 
nizations to  improve  the  quality  of  program- 
ming and  advertising  and  to  act  as  a  re- 
source for  these  groups. 

5.  Provide  an  ongoing  review  of  new  tech- 
nologies that  enable  families  to  alter  or  con- 
trol their  chOdren's  television  viewing 
habite. 

6.  Encourage  involvement  by  local  and 
chapter  groups  to  interact  with  network  af- 
filiates. Independent  television  stations,  and 
cable  companies  to  Improve  local  program- 
ming and  advertising  directed  at  children. 

Task  Force  on  Children  and  Television:  H. 
James  Holroyd,  MJ3..  Chairman;  8.  Norman 
Sherry,  M.D.:  Frank  Palumbo,  MJ3.;  Victor 
Strasburger,  MX).;  and  William  H.  Diets, 
Jr.,  M.D..  PhJ3. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Irish  doKent  who  hu  distinguished 
himself  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeav- 
or. Past  recipients  include  several 
Members  of  Congress— the  Honorable 
Thoicas  p.  OTfcnx.  Edwako  P. 
BoLAifD.  and  Senator  Edwakd  M.  Kxh- 
mmr.  each  whom  undoubtedly  have 
distinguished  records  of  public  serv- 
ice—as well  as  other  prominent  Ameri- 
cans such  as  Pat  O'Brien  and  Jimmy 
Breslin.  It  is  now  with  great  honor 
that  I  welcome  Mr.  McOulre  among 
the  ranks  of  these  illustrious  indlvid- 


VETERANS'  REPRESENTATIVE 
APPOINTED 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

orcAurounA 

a  THS  HOUSE  or  UPmSMTATIVKS 

Thundav,  March  7.  1985 
•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  announce  an  appointment  of 
deep  importance  to  all  veterans  in  the 
Second  District  of  California.  Mr.  Don 
Sweat,  of  Stpti.  CA.  has  recently 
agreed  to  become  my  veterans'  repre- 
sentative for  the  Second  District. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  feel  very  fortunate 
that  Don  has  agreed  to  accept  this  ap- 
pointment. He  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  dedicated  advo- 
cates of  veterans'  rights  in  the  State. 
A  World  War  II  veteran.  Don  Sweat 
has  been  a  leader  in  veterans'  affairs 
in  California  for  over  30  years. 

Don  is  chief  of  staff  north  for  the 
California  Division.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  It  is  through  this  office 
that  he  has  distinguished  himself  in 
creating  policy  and  setting  up  pro- 
grams which  benefit  veterans.  Mr. 
Sweat  comes  to  us  extremely  well 
qualified. 

As  my  official  representetive,  Don 
will  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing State  and  Federal  appointments 
and  will  also  represent  the  views  and 
concerns  of  the  veterans  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Don  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  a  dedicated  and  tireless 
worker  for  veterans  in  California  and  I 
am  extremely  proud  that  he  has  con- 
sented to  serve  as  my  representative.* 


FRANK  McOUIRE  RECEIVES 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  AWARD 


UMI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACBUSRTS 
nr  THX  HOUSC  op  KSntSSDrTATIVXS 

Thunday.  March  7, 198S 
•  Mi.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
recipient  of  this  year's  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy Award,  Mr.  Frank  McGuire.  This  is 
an  award  issued  by  the  St.  Patrick 
Parade  Committee  of  Holyoke.  MA. 
bestowed  annually  upon  an  American 
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within  his  field  and  a  bright  light 
which  will  forever  shine  upon  competi- 
tive sports  in  this  country.  For  these 
reasons  and  many  more.  I  hope  that 
you  all  will  Join  me  in  congratulating 
Mr.  McOulre  and  wishing  him  contin- 
ued success  and  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
many  years  to  come.* 


The  career  of  Frank  McOulre  in  or- 
ganteed  sports  is  truly  remarkable, 
worthy  of  both  envy  and  praise.  As  a 
student  at  St.  John's  University,  he  set 
the  standard  for  academic  and  athletic 
excellence,  graduating  as  a  4-year  let- 
terman  in  basketball  and  baseball.  As 
a  collegiate  coach,  he  set  records 
which  may  never  be  surpassed,  thus 
securing  a  place  for  his  name  among 
those  of  the  other  great  sports  legends 
of  our  time.  These  are  feats  that  one 
dreams  of  accomplishing  when  begin- 
ning a  career.  Mr.  McOulre.  however, 
would  realize  these  dreams  and  rise 
above  all  others  in  his  profession,  thus 
earning  the  proud  right  to  be  this 
year's  recipient  of  the  J.F.K.  Award. 

The  achievements  of  Frank  McOulre 
both  on  and  off  the  basketball  court 
are  numerous,  and  to  mention  them 
all  would  require  far  more  than  this 
brief  tribute.  He  has  received  count- 
less honorary  degrees  from  universi- 
ties around  the  coimtry  and  has  been 
selected  to  the  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame,  for  which  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  is  the  only 
coach  to  win  100  games  at  three  differ- 
ent colleges  (103  at  St.  John's.  164  at 
North  Carolina,  and  283  at  South 
Carolina)  and  to  bring  two  different 
schools  to  the  NCAA  Tournament 
finals  (St.  John's  in  1952  and  North 
Carolina  in  1957).  He  is  also  the  only 
coach  to  be  voted  National  Coach  of 
the  year  in  11  different  seasons.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  his  many  distin- 
guished trumphs. 

Presently.  Mr.  McOulre  serves  as  the 
director  of  intercollegiate  athletics  for 
Madison  Square  Oarden  and  is  in- 
volved in  a  variety  of  projects  for  the 
Madison  Square  Oarden  Network.  He 
has  been  instrumental  in  promoting 
and  executing  many  youth  sporting 
events,  and  for  his  efforts,  he  was 
awarded  the  "CTO  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Award"  by  the  Catholic  Youth  Or- 
ganization in  New  York  City.  For  his 
many  contributions  to  the  sporting 
world  of  New  York,  he  was  given  the 
key  to  the  city  by  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner  during  a  ceremony  at  the 
Madison  Square  Oarden.  His  dedica- 
tion over  the  years  has  been  both  ex- 
emplary and  unwavering. 

As  an  avid  sports  fan.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  career  of  Prank  McGuire 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  admira- 
tion. He  is  truly  a  model  of  excellence 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  O.  OUY 
DiPIETRO 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  mw  TOKK 
m  THS  HOU8X  OP  ■SPUSDfTATIVn 

Thurtday.  March  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoi^  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  regret  and  sorrow 
that  I  make  this  statement  today  in 
tribute  to  one  of  my  most  distin- 
guished constituents  and  friends.  Mr. 
O.  Ouy  DiPletro.  who  died  suddenly  of 
a  heart  attack  on  February  13.  1986. 
Mr.  DiPletro  was  the  superintendent 
of  the  Brentwood  Union  Free  School 
District  since  1972.  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  know  of  this  fine  man 
and  of  his  tireless  efforts  to  foster  edu- 
cational advancement  for  the  students 
and  community  of  Brentwood 

During  his  13-year  career  with  the 
Brentwood  School  District  Ouy  devot- 
ed himself  to  bettering  the  education- 
al standards  of  the  schools,  expanding 
the  horizons  of  the  students,  and  cre- 
ating an  atmosphere  for  constructive 
relations  between  the  school  district 
and  the  community.  He  led  the  fight 
to  bring  a  more  equitably  distributed 
share  of  Stete  aid  to  the  Brentwood 
School  District  and  others  of  low  prop- 
erty wealth.  His  efforts  have  resulted 
in  a  better  Brentwood  for  all. 

Ouy  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  in- 
sight, and  compassion.  His  commit- 
ment to  the  Brentwood  School  District 
far  surpassed  his  required  obligations, 
and  the  personal  interest  he  took  in 
all  the  activities  of  the  district 
brought  a  new  meaning  to  the  role  of 
superintendent. 

He  was  an  asset  to  the  district  and 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  those  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  him.  His 
works  and  his  principles  will  remain 
vivid  in  our  memories.* 


ISRAEX  EXPO  '85 
INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER.  JR. 

OP  OBOKOIA 
Uf  TH>  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSEirrATIVBS 

Thurtday,  March  7. 1985 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  exciting  event  occurring 
in  Atlanta.  March  23-31— Israel  EXPO 
'85  International.  This  expo  will  give 
Atlantans  a  unique  glimpse  into  Israeli 
life  and  culture.  EXPO  is  a  nonde- 
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nomlnational  community  event  which 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  Atlanta  life 
for  8  days.  During  this  time,  visitors 
from  all  areas  of  the  State  of  Oeorgla 
will  visit  EXPO  and  will  leave  the  ex- 
hibit with  a  better  imderstanding  of 
IsraeUllfe. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  wel- 
come to  Mrs.  Oflra  Navon.  wife  of 
former  IsraeU  President  Yitzchak 
Navon.  Mis.  Navon  will  be  the  official 
spokesperson  for  the  event  and  there 
is  certainly  no  one  who  could  be  more 
i«>propriate  for  this  task.  Mrs.  Navon 
received  a  masters  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oeorgla  and  has  maintained 
close  ties  to  the  Atlanta  Jewish  com- 
munity. She  is  quite  accomplished  in 
her  own  right,  having  helped  to  estab- 
lish arts  and  culture  as  an  integral 
part  of  life  in  Israel.  She  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  magnificent  book,  lauding  the 
talents  of  Israeli  landscmie  artists. 
Mrs.  Navon  is  an  extremely  bright,  at- 
tractive and  articulate  woman,  and  we 
will  be  fortunate  to  have  her  with  us 
at  EXPO. 

Allow  me  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  other  highlights  of  this  exciting 
event.  A  life-size  kibbutz  will  be  con- 
structed, enabling  visitors  to  see  and 
experience  this  institution  of  Israeli 
life.  A  simulated  archaeological  dig 
will  depict  a  fascinating  aspect  of  this 
historic  land  and  one  that  plays  a 
major  role  in  revealing  details  about 
ancient  Middle  East  civilizations. 

In  conjunction  with  EXPO,  many 
community  institutions  are  sponsoring 
related  events.  The  High  Museum  of 
Art  wlU  exhibit  a  collection  from  the 
Haifa  Maritime  Museum  of  Archaeolo- 
gy. Another  exhibit,  "Digging  for 
Biblical  Roots."  featuring  Israeli  ar- 
chaeolclcal  finds.  wUl  be  at  Emory 
University's  Schatten  OaUery.  Schools 
from  aU  over  the  State  have  planned 
visits  to  the  EXPO,  and  church  and 
synagogue  groups  are  actively  taking 
put  In  the  activities. 

I  am  proud  of  this  event,  proud  of 
Dr.  Perry  Brickman  and  Mra.  FtiylUs 
Freedman.  cochalrs  for  EXPO,  for 
their  hard  work  and  proud  of  Atlanta 
for  coming  together  as  a  community, 
with  enthusiasm  and  interest,  to  help 
enlighten  aU  of  its  citizens  about  a 
country  whose  history,  culture  and 
progress  is  so  closely  tied  to  ours.* 
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trary  actions,  which  Involved  research 
grants  awarded  by  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion [ADAMHAl. 

The  fiscal  year  1985  labor/health 
and  human  services  vpropriatlons  bill 
made  It  very  dear  that  funds  were  in- 
tended to  support,  through  ADAMHA. 
583  new  and  competing  research 
grants  for  this  year.  Recently,  OMB. 
directly  violating  the  provisions  of 
that  bill,  ordered  ADAMHA  to  cut  the 
number  of  grants  to  be  made  available 
to  only  500.  My  bill  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  full  number  of  grants 
provided  for  by  Congress  will  be 
awarded. 

ADAMHA  funds  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  through  Its  three  In- 
stitutes: The  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  [NIMH];  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism [NIAAAl:  and  the  National  In- 
stitute in  Drug  Abuse  [NIDAl.  The 
bulk  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
research  grants  ordered  by  OMB 
occurs  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  where  OMB  directed 
NIMH  to  fund  only  277  new  and  com- 
peting grants  In  fiscal  year  1985.  in- 
stead of  the  352  grants  called  for  by 
Congress.  NIMH  is  the  major  source  of 
Federal  funding  for  research  related 
to  mental  health  in  the  United  States. 

Mental  and  addictive  disorders  ac- 
count for  $20  billion  in  direct  health 
cate  costs  each  year.  It  Is  dear  that 
the  investment  of  a  few  million  dollars 
now  can  save  us  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  long  run  but.  as  usual,  this  admin- 
istration cannot  see  past  the  short- 
term  expense.  Anyone  with  Just  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  health  care 
field  is  aware  of  the  incredible  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  In  mental 
health  and  other  research.  If  we  with- 
draw Federal  funding  now,  we  will  be 
postponing,  maybe  even  canceling, 
critical  sdentif  Ic  progress  in  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  mental 
health  disorders.  I  cannot  accept  this 
scenario. 

The  passage  of  my  Joint  resolution 
will  reaffirm  the  strong  bipartisan 
commitment  of  Congress  to  the  sup- 
port of  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search. If  you  share  my  concern  about 
this  valuable  research  and  about  the 
actions  of  OB^B,  I  urge  you  to  Join  in 
support  of  this  messiire.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  world's  leading  exporters  of 
pesticides.  That  position  confers  upon 
us  the  responsibility  to  protect,  as 
completely  as  possible,  those  Individ- 
uals who  import  and  use  pestiddes 
from  environmental  and  human 
health  hazsrds.  By  some  reliable  esti- 
mates. 750.000  people  around  the 
world  are  poisoned  by  pestiddes  each 
year,  13.800  of  them  fatally.  In  most 
cases  these  are  avoidable  tragedies. 
Exporting  pestiddes  to  other  coun- 
tries, that  have  not  been  tested  or  are 
known  to  have  toxic  properties  taints 
our  national  integrity.  An  additional 
result  of  this  shortrsighted  policy  Is 
that  many  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modities that  are  imported  by  the 
United  States  are  ccmtaminated  with 
residues  of  the  same  pestiddes  that 
are  illegal  in  this  country- 

On  December  18,  1984,  the  United 
States  was  the  sole  dissenter  in  a  U  Jf . 
Oeneral  Assembly  vote,  147  to  1,  to 
continue  to  publish  and  to  expand  a 
directory  listing  500  potentially  dan- 
gerous products  that  are  banned,  re- 
stricted or  have  failed  to  win  approval 
in  any  of  60  countries.  At  the  time  of 
the  vote  the  U.S.  delegate,  Dennis  C. 
Goodman,  said;  "To  make  intelligent 
decisions,  coimtries  need  more  com- 
plete Information  .  . 

The  Pestldde  InuMrt  and  Export 
Act  of  1985  will  reform  current  law  to 
provide  that  Information.  The  bill  will 
increase  the  amount  of  information 
about  pmtlddes  that  are  exported 
from  this  country  and  wIU  help  trace 
the  destination  of  these  pestiddes  and 
the  food  crops  to  which  they  wUl  ulti- 
mately be  applied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides a  respooeible  and  common-sense 
approach.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  examine  this  pro- 
posal and  Join  me  in  working  for  its 
swift  enactment.* 


SUSQUEHANNA  TOWNSHIP  HIOH 
SCHOOL  PARTICIPATES  IN 
MODEL  UNITED  NATIONS 


ADAMHA  FUNDS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OPCALirOBmA 
W  THX  HOUSI  OP  RXPHXSEirrATrVBS 

Thursday,  March  7, 1985 
•  lidr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration has  quite  a  record  of  by- 
passing congressional  intent  in  a 
number  of  areas.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  Joint  resolution  which  would 
reverse  one  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  [OMB]  more  arW- 


PESTICIDE  IMPORT  AND 
EXPORT  ACT  OF  1985 

HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OPCAtlFOUTIA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Thur*day.  March  7, 1985 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  week  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  Cbcil 
Heptxl  and  Michael  Barhxs  in  intro- 
ducing HJl.  1416.  the  PesUdde  Import 
and  Export  Act  of  1985. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

opRmraTLVAmA 

m  THE  house  op  EEFSESEHTAnVES 

Thursday.  March  7. 1985 
•  Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  an  activity  of  good  dtizen- 
shlp  in  which  12  young  constituents  of 
my  distrtot  recently  participated,  the 
annual  Oeorgetown  University  Modd 
United  Nations.  This  year's  Model 
UJJ.  Conference  was  held  on  the 
Oeorgetown  campus  from  Thursday. 
February  14.  1985.  through  Sunday. 
February  17.  1985.  The  12  young 
people  are  students  at  Susquehanna 
Township  High  School  In  Harrisburg. 
PA. 
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Susquehanna  was  one  of  the  140 
schools  from  across  the  Nation  that 
participated  in  this  year's  conference. 
Their  delegation  represented  the 
Syrian  Arab  Republic.  Overall.  3.000 
students,  quite  literally  a  small  com- 
munity, mingled  in  the  spirit  of  ifOrld 
compromise  and  imderstanding  that 
such  an  event  attempts  to  generate. 
The  students  of  Susquehanna  had  the 
unique  experience  for  3  days  of  meet- 
ing and  talUng  with  students  from 
other  sections  of  our  great  Nation. 

Susquehanna  frequently  tMutidpates 
in  regional  Model  United  Nations.  A 
few  years  ago  they  were  honored  with 
an  invitation  to  Harvard  University's 
Model  United  Nations.  However,  this 
year  they  received  an  invitation  to 
Georgetown's  United  Nations.  Addi- 
tionally, Susquehanna  was  the  only 
school  to  represent  the  17th  District 
of  Pennsylvania. 

While  the  students  participated  in 
their  United  Nations,  their  teachers 
and  chaperons,  including  Susquehan- 
na's Dave  Volkman.  participated  in 
the  Secondary  School  Teachers  Insti- 
tute sponsored  by  Georgetown. 

Consequently.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  excellent  effort  put  forth  by 
Dave  Volkman  and  the  entire  Susque- 
hanna delegation,  which  Included  Ru- 
dolph Butler.  Nadene  Boova.  Craig 
Lammers,  Sharl  Orbach,  Richard 
Long.  Elizabeth  Colleran,  Lisa  Nicho- 
las, Pam  Binder.  Mark  Stimllo,  Joel 
Braverman.  Stephanie  Prather.  and 
BUchael  Fiurgeson.* 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE 
SUCCEEDS  IN  JOB  TRAINING 


UMI 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

or  ALASAMA 
m  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRaSSirTATIVIS 

Thursday,  March  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  youth  unemployment, 
which  plague  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try, keep  the  economic  recovery  from 
being  shared  by  all  Americans.  In  Jef- 
ferson County,  AL.  which  I  am  proud 
to  represent,  the  strains  of  youth  un- 
employment are  felt. 

Dealing  with  this  problem  has  not 
been  easy,  but  one  example  of 
progress  can  be  seen  In  the  work  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  of  Alabama, 
where,  since  1980,  over  600  young 
people  from  my  district  have  been 
trained,  most  of  whom  are  now  in 
school  or  are  employed.  The  Tuskegee 
program  has  a  similar  record  of  suc- 
cess across  all  Alabama,  training  over 
1.000  in  5  years.  The  Tuskegee  record 
has  been  especially  important  for  the 
training  of  disadvantaged  minority 
students.  I  applaud  those  responsible 
for  the  Tuskegee  program  and  these 
young  people  for  this  contribution  to 
both  economic  and  social  goals. 

The  Tuskegee  program  offers  educa- 
tional assistance,  skills  training.  Job 
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counseling,  and  other  personal  and  vo- 
cational support  services  to  disadvan- 
taged youth.  The  goals  achieved  are 
significant  as  graduates  go  on  to  pro- 
ductive work  in  our  communities.  The 
Tuskegee  program  sends  youth  into 
Jobs,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  the  military,  thus  providing  both 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  for 
these  young  people  to  become  valuable 
members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Tuskegee 
Institute  for  this  effort  at  the  Job 
Corps  center  and  thank  them  for  their 
continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents and  others  across  the  State 
of  Alabama  m 


MIAMI-JACOBS  JUNIOR  COL- 
LEGE—SERVING DAYTON  CITI- 
ZENS FOR  125  YEARS 


HON.  TONY  P.  HAU 

or  OHIO 

m  THC  Rovss  or  RSPaisKirTATrvxs 

Thuradav.  March  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  entered  a  new  era.  the  era  of 
technology.  It  is  a  time  of  change,  and 
American  lives  are  being  altered  as 
much  as  they  were  when  our  Nation 
entered  the  industrial  age.  However, 
the  Jobs  of  the  new  era  call  for  higher 
skills  than  ever  before  demanded  of 
our  workers,  while  the  Jobs  of  yester- 
day are  increasingly  being  taken  over 
by  computers,  automated  equipment, 
and  by  robots. 

We  cannot  overstate  the  importance 
of  education  in  this  new  era.  Not  only 
must  younger  Americans  be  trained  in 
new  skill,  but  also  many  older  workers 
must  be  retrained  In  the  next  5  to  10 
years  because  their  Jobs  are  n4>idly 
becoming  obsolete. 

In  light  of  these  changes,  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  the  pride  we 
feel  in  Ohio's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict as  Miami-Jacobs  Junior  College 
observes  its  125th  anniversary  this 
year. 

Miami-Jacobs  continues  a  tradition 
of  excellence  in  business  career  train- 
ing. Its  longevity  is  a  testament  to  its 
ability  to  adapt  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world  and  remain  responsive  to  the 
new  demands  of  area  employers.  In 
keeping  with  current  demands,  Miami- 
Jacobs  now  provides  professional  In- 
struction in  computer  programming, 
word  processing,  and  other  specialized 
office  skills  of  today's  era  of  technolo- 
gy. 

When  the  school  was  founded  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago,  of  course,  far 
less  sophisticated  training  was  offered. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Miami- 
Jacobs  story  was  written  in  1860.  when 
Edwin  D.  Babbit  opened  the  Miami 
Commercial  School  in  Dayton.  It  was 
a  simple  one  room  school,  but  it 
brought  new  hope  and  opportunity  to 
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many  young  men  in  Montgomery 
County.  Respectable  Jobs  outside  the 
home  for  young  women  were  yet  to 
come,  in  a  somewhat  more  enlightened 
time. 

In  1800,  higher  education  was  avail- 
able from  a  small  number  of  4-year 
universities,  and  only  to  those  from 
wealthy  families.  Until  institutions 
like  Miami  Commercial  College  came 
on  the  scene,  there  was  no  formal 
training  for  careers,  save  the  clergy, 
law,  medicine,  or  the  arts.  Thus,  the 
skills  of  bookkeeping  and  penmanship 
that  Babbit  taught  were  a  highly  wel- 
comed alternative  for  youth  frmn  fam- 
ilies of  modest  means.  Here  was  train- 
ing that  made  it  possible  for  a  young 
man  to  find  employment  in  one  of  the 
many  new  business  offices  opening 
then  in  a  growing,  bustling  Dayton. 

In  1865.  A.D.  WUt  became  president 
of  Miami  Commercial,  a  position  he 
was  to  hold  for  52  years.  Himself  a 
successful  graduate  of  the  school.  Wilt 
guided  the  College  steadfastly  toward 
a  new  kind  of  business  education— In- 
struction which  emphasized  basic 
management  principles  and  tech- 
niques along  with  routine,  entry  level 
skills. 

The  first  practical  typewriters  went 
into  production  in  this  coimtry  during 
the  late  1800's,  at  long  last  opening 
the  door  for  women  to  take  their 
places  In  the  office  work  force.  Miami 
Commercial  College  was  a  pioneer  in 
offering  typing  instruction,  just  as  the 
school  was  later  to  be  one  of  the  first 
in  the  Midwest  to  provide  training  in 
the  now  standard  Gregg  shorthand 
system. 

This  progressive  spirit  and  educa- 
tional leadership  hardly  went  without 
notice  at  schools  across  the  country. 
Idiaml  Commercial  was  honored  in 
1893  by  being  selected  to  present  an 
exhibit  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

In  1897,  HJi.  Jacobs  of  Harrisburg, 
PA,  came  to  Dayton  to  found  the 
Jacobs  College  of  Business.  E^ren  Wilt 
described  the  new  college  as  "a  worthy 
competitor,"  and  a  merger  of  the  two 
schools  seemed  inevitable.  In  1916,  the 
two  consolidated  to  become  Miami- 
Jacobs  College. 

A  gifted  young  Canadian  business 
teacher,  William  E.  Harbottle,  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  newly 
consolidated  college.  He  was  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  of  family  leadership 
which  continues  to  this  day.  Harbottle 
served  as  president  until  his  death  in 
1954,  when  his  son,  Charles  P.  Harbot- 
tle, was  elected  president.  Charles 
Harbottle,  now  Miami-Jacobs'  chair- 
man, directed  the  college  until  1983 
with  distinction  and  keen  educational 
insight.  At  that  time,  his  nephew. 
Charles  G.  Campbell,  assumed  the 
presidency.  This  continuity  is  one  of 
Miami-Jacobs'  greatest  strengths. 

In  the  1960's,  the  college  achieved  a 
certain  fame  when  it  was  featured 
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under  the  name  of  the  "Ludlow  Col- 
lege of  BuslneM"  in  the  Steve  Canyon 
cartoon  strip  drawn  by  former  Dayton- . 
ian  Milton  Canlff . 

Now  a  fully  accredited  Junior  col- 
lege. Miami-Jacobs  offers  a  number  of 
18-month  courses  which  lead  to  the  as- 
sociate in  business  degree.  These 
courses  range  from  the  newest  tech- 
nologies, such  as  computer  program- 
ming and  word  processing,  to  medical 
office  stirtirtlng.  fashion  merchandis- 
ing, accounting,  marketing,  and  many 
specialized  secretarial  fields. 

In  every  course,  the  goal  is  the 
same— to  thoroughly  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  employment,  and  to  train  the 
student  to  take  his  or  her  place  in  the 
business  world  as  a  contributing  em- 
ployee from  the  first  day  on  the  Job. 

This  has  always  been  the  school's 
goal.  It  has  never  changed,  even 
though  its  curriculum  has  undergone 
countless  modifications.  Nor  is  it  likely 
to  change,  even  though  the  curricu- 
lum is  expected  to  be  revised  whenever 
a  new  business  technology  emerges  or 
whenever  the  requirements  of  area 
employers  call  for  new.  specialized 
training. 

A  Job  for  the  graduate.  Success  for 
the  graduate.  There,  simply,  is  BCiaml- 
Jacobe'  mission.  This  sense  of  purpose 
has  enabled  Miami-Jacobs  to  endure 
and  to  grow.  Even  now,  the  school  is 
completing  work  on  a  major  expansion 
and  renovation  of  its  facilities. 

The  record  of  Miami-Jacobs  Junior 
College  is  a  commendable  record,  and 
one  which  merits  our  attention  and 
admiration. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  adminis- 
tration, faculty,  graduates,  and  stu- 
dents of  BCiaml-Jacobs  Junior  College 
as  the  school  celebrates  its  125th  anni- 
versary. If  what  Is  past  Is  prologue, 
then  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  futiu% 
holds  continuing  success  for  the  col- 
lege and  for  its  graduates.* 
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signatures.  A  slogan  contest  and  indi- 
vidual claasroom  projects  are  also 
being  planned.  The  awards  ceremony 
will  be  held  on  April  26. 

A  great  deal  of  community  involve- 
ment in  the  project  is  anticipated. 
Seatbelt  Safety  Awareness  Week  at 
Cressona  Elementary  School  will 
begin  on  April  22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  the  Cressona  El- 
onentary  PTA  to  promote  automobile 
safety.  My  hope  is  that  their  efforts 
will  serve  as  a  model  to  be  emulated  by 
other  boroughs,  towns,  and  cities  na- 
tionwide.* 


CRESSONA  ELEMENTARY  PTA 

HON.  GUS  YAinON 

or  njUMTLfunA 
m  TBK  BonsB  or  RXPRasnrrATivss 
Thurtday.  March  7,  198S 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cressona  Elementary  PTA  in  the  Blue 
Mountain  School  District  is  planning  a 
Seatbelt  Safety  Awareness  Week. 
Their  goal  is  to  convince  their  stu- 
dents of  the  validity  of  seatbelts  and 
encourage  them  to  Impart  these 
strong  convictions  to  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  conmnmity.  School 
administrators  and  teachers  are  sup- 
porting the  project  by  encouraging  the 
students  to  participate  in  a  Make  It 
Click  ««*wipaign.  The  students  wiU  dis- 
tribute literature  and  ask  for  signa- 
tures on  a  pledge  to  wear  seatbelts  for 
2  weeks.  Prizes  wiU  be  given  to  the  stu- 
dent from  each  room  with  the  most 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LISTER 

Hnx 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DKXINSON 

or  ALABAMA 

iH  TBI  HOUSE  or  upibehtativcs 
TTiUTtday,  March  7. 198S 
•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  I^>eaker. 
today  I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  former  Senator  Lister  Hill.  He  was 
a  dedicated  and  most  respected  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  our  Nation,  whom  he  served  so 
well  and  so  long. 

Senator  Hill  began  his  congressional 
career  in  1923  when  he  was  first  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
193S,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  served  imtO  retirement  in 
1969.  His  lifelong  accomplishments 
have  become  a  part  of  our  history  as 
they  are  etched  in  the  records  of  Con- 
gress over  45  years.  Best  known  for  Us 
unflagging  support  for  health  and 
education.  Senator  Hill  was  a  sponsor 
of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  which  provided 
Federal  funds  to  build  hospitals  across 
the  country,  primarily  in  poor  and 
rural  areas.  Among  his  many  achieve- 
ments were  programs  such  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Rural 
Housing  Act,  the  Rural  Telephone 
Act,  and  the  OI  biU  of  rights  for  veter- 
ans of  World  War  H  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Americans,  and  especially  the  citi- 
zens of  Alabama,  have  lost  a  great 
statesman  who  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  leadership  and  commit- 
ment to  public  service.  I  offer  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  all  members  of 
his  family.* 


MURDER  IN  MEXICO 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  mw  TOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1985 
m  Mr.   QUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  that  we 
learned  last  night,  based  on  prelimi- 
nary identification,  of  the  brutal  mur- 
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ders  of  DEA  Agent  Enrique  Camarena 
Salazar  and  his  aasorlaff.  a  Mexican 
pilot.  Alfredo  Zavala  Avelar.  at  the 
hands  of  drug  traffickers  who  kid- 
naped them  on  February  7.  1985.  In 
Guadalajara,  Mexico.  Should  tbeir 
Identifications  be  confirmed,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will.  I  am  certain  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  will  Join  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
families  of  these  dedicated  and  coura- 
geous men.  Agent  Salazar  joined  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  in 
1974.  and  was  stationed  in  Guadalaja- 
ra in  1980.  He  is  married,  and  the 
father  of  three  small  children. 

If  there  were  ever  any  doubts  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  drug  trafficking 
problem,  and  the  ruthleasness  of  drug 
traf f k±ers.  there  should  be  no  doubt 
now.  These  murders  are  <mly  the  last 
of  a  series  of  desperate  acts  by  these 
ruthless  drug  traffickers.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  a  fugitive  drug  trafficking 
suspect  proclaimed  his  defiance  of  Co- 
Icnnbian  law  on  local  television,  and 
said  that  coca  planting  was  "a  patriot- 
ic protest  agataist  American  Imperial- 
ism." Last  year,  drug  criminals  assassi- 
nated Colombia's  Justice  Minister 
Rod-  rigo  Lara  Bonilla  for  his  aggres- 
sive drug  oiforoement  effmts.  Later 
they  made  an  effort  to  bmnb  the  UJS. 
Embassy  in  Bogota.  South  American 
drug  bosses  liave  recently  offered  a 
$350,000  bounty  for  the  kidnaping  of 
DEA  Administrator  Francis  Mullen,  or 
any  other  high  DEA  official 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  efforts  of  this 
Nation  to  combat  the  production  and 
Importation  of  illicit  narcotics  are 
having  an  Impact,  and  drug  traffldcers 
are  becoming  more  frustrated  and  des- 
perate in  ttielr  actions.  They  have,  in 
effect,  declared  aU-out  war  against 
U.S.  efforts  to  thwart  their  illegal  ac- 
tivities. It  is  time  that  we  recognize 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  re- 
spond in  kind.  Up  to  this  point,  howev- 
er, our  efforts  have  been  piecemeal, 
lacking  effective  coordination,  coop- 
eration and  resources. 

We  need  a  massive  infusion  of  re- 
sources and  personnel  if  we  are  going 
to  do  battle  to  get  the  Job  done  to  put 
an  end  to  the  slow  but  sure  destruc- 
tion of  American  society  from  within. 
Increased  funding  for  all  drug  law  en- 
forcement posonnel  is  deqierately 
needed.  Increased  funding  is  needed 
for  our  State  and  local  governments  to 
prosecute  drug  dealers,  to  educate  our 
citizens  <m  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse 
and  to  treat  those  addicted.  In  addi- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  provide  increased  use  of  military  re- 
sources and  personnel  in  our  fight 
against  drugs. 

I  call  on  all  of  our  colleagues  to  Join 
in  this  effort. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control.  I  thank  our  col- 
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leagues  for  reauthorizing  our  select 
committee  and  we  assure  you  that  our 
committee  will  do  all  that  we  can  to 
see  that  these  goals  are  accomplished. 
The  war  against  drug  traffickers  can 
and  must  be  won,  and  I  invite  and  urge 
you  to  Join  us  in  the  f  ight.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  RAE  SPAN- 
OVER.  AN  OUTSTANDING 
SENIOR  CITIZEN 


ORANADA  HILLS  HIOH  SCHOOL 


UM 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OrCAUTOUlIA 
Dl  TBI  HOUSK  OF  RDKCSKHTATIVKS 

Thunday.  March  7,  J98S 

•  Bdr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
11. 1985,  will  mark  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  Granada  Hills  High  School.  Gra- 
nada is  an  outstanding  school  with 
many  outstanding  accomplishments. 
As  the  Representative  of  California's 
26th  District  I  am  proud  to  share  some 
of  Granada's  accomplishments  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Granada  Hills  High  School  opened 
its  doors  in  January,  1960.  The  first 
principal  was  Bryce  Edwin  Schorr. 
The  motto,  "Build  for  character  not 
for  fame"  was  selected  then  and  has 
served  since  as  a  guiding  principle  for 
the  school. 

An  innovative  ciuriculum  character- 
izes the  forward-looking  and  aggres- 
sive faculty  and  student  body.  Grana- 
da Hills  High  School  has  long  been 
known  for  its  variety  and  depth  of 
course  offerings  and  progressive  pro- 
grams such  as  its  Peer  College  Coun- 
seling Program,  Skills  Center  Program 
and  its  Performing  Arts  Program.  In 
addition.  Mission  College  teaches 
three  classes  on  campus,  offering  ad- 
vanced instruction  to  many  of  the  sen- 
iors who  are  ready  for  this  challenge. 

This  school  motif  is  a  Scottish  High- 
lander, adopted  during  the  school's 
first  year.  Official  school  plaid  is  Mac- 
Lean  Hunting  Plaid,  personally  select- 
ed by  Mr.  Schorr  in  Scotland  to  match 
the  student  selected  school  colors  of 
green,  black,  and  white.  The  motif  is 
reflected  in  many  of  the  school's  tradi- 
tions: Highlanders  of  Scots  as  the 
school's  athletic  designation:  High- 
lander Hall  as  the  name  of  its  auditori- 
um. 

Granada  Hills  High  School  has  an 
impressive  record  of  being  No.  1  in 
athletics,  band  competitions,  and  in 
the  number  of  students  enrolling  in 
college.  In  the  last  set  of  figures  re- 
leased from  the  school  district,  Grana- 
da Hills  High  School  enrolled  more 
students  than  any  other  school  in  the 
district  in  the  University  of  California. 
California  State  and  Community  Col- 
lege systems.  It  is  an  honor  to  have 
such  a  fine  educational  Institution  in 
the  26th  District.* 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  TOKX 

IM  THX  HOUSB  OP  RZPIlKSClfTATrvn 

Thunday,  March  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing senior  citizen,  Mrs.  Rae  Span- 
over  of  Bronx.  NT.  For  the  past  4 
yean  Mrs.  Spanover  has  been  the 
highly  regarded  president  of  the  Coali- 
tion of  Institutional  Aged  and  Dis- 
abled, an  organization  of  which  she 
has  been  a  member  for  the  past  10 
years.  She  has  been  instrumental  in 
making  the  coalition  a  formidable  or- 
ganization and  in  strengthening  the 
voice  of  the  institionalized  residents  of 
America. 

In  1981,  BCrs.  Spanover  was  selected 
as  a  delegate  to  both  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  the  New 
York  State  Governor's  Conference  on 
Aging.  She  testified  at  these  confer- 
ences and  at  various  congressional 
hearings  in  Washington.  Each  time, 
Mrs.  Spanover  articulately  and  realis- 
tically represented  the  views  and  con- 
cerns of  nursing  home  residents  and 
senior  citizens  all  over  the  country. 

A  resident  of  two  different  nursing 
homes  for  the  past  10  years.  Mrs. 
Spanover.  has  proudly  and  faittifully 
served  on  the  resident  councils  of 
both.  Her  good  spirit  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts have  made  life  more  enjoyable 
for  all  the  residents  of  the  senior 
homes. 

Mrs.  Spanover  has  not  only  been  a 
leader  of  nursing  home  residents,  but 
a  valuable  member  and  contributor  to 
society  as  a  whole.  Her  good  hearted 
efforts  and  dedicated  service  have  con- 
tributed to  the  well  being  and  quality 
of  life  of  many  individuals  throughout 
her  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  and  thank  Iifrs. 
Rae  Spanover  for  her  kind  service, 
commitment,  and  dedication  to  both 
her  community  and  the  worthy  cause 
of  the  Coalition  of  Institutionalized 
Aged  and  Disabled.  Her  efforts  make 
me  proud  to  have  her  as  a  constitu- 
ent.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W.  BAKER 


HON.  DON  HONKER 

or  WASHmOTOR 
IH  THI  HOUSX  or  RKPRKSEMTATTVES 

Thur*dav,  March  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  a 
great  sense  of  loss  when  I  learned  that 
John  Baker,  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most scholars  on  church-state  rela- 
tions and  general  counsel  and  director 
of  research  services  for  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs, 
had  died  on  January  12  of  congestive 
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heart  failure.  I  had  worked  closely 
with  Dr.  Baker  in  the  last  Congress  on 
the  Equal  Access  Act  and  on  efforts  to 
prevent  State-sponsored  exercises  of 
religion.  During  that  time,  I  came  to 
admJre  and  respect  John  Baker  and  to 
rely  on  his  counsel,  for  he  was  not 
only  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  but  also  had  the  personal 
qualities  of  balance,  fairness,  and 
grace  that  made  him  credible  and  re- 
spected even  among  political  adversar- 
ies. In  the  delicate  and  potentially  di- 
visive area  of  policies  and  religion, 
John  was  uniquely  qualified  to  bring 
reason,  equity  and  compromise  to  the 
most  controversial  issues. 

John  Baker  was  an  activist.  As  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  numerous  professional 
societies,  he  had  a  reputation  for 
bringing  together  lawyers  representing 
churches  and  civil  liberties  groups  on  a 
wide  range  of  causes  dealing  with  reli- 
gious liberties  issues.  Diuing  his  16 
years  with  the  Baptist  Joint  Commit- 
tee, he  wrote  or  filed  21  friends-of-the- 
court  briefs  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  panels. 

John  Baker  was  a  scholar,  and 
during  his  64  years  acciunulated  an 
impressive  list  of  degrees  and  academ- 
ic assignments.  A  native  of  Texas,  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Texas.  BA..  and  then  earned  a  PhJ>. 
in  political  science  from  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  More  recently. 
Dr.  Baker  completed  his  law  degree  at 
the  American  University's  Washington 
College  of  Law.  Dr.  Baker  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  for  22  years, 
with  teactiing  posts  at  Trinity  Univer- 
isty.  San  Antonio.  TX:  University  of 
California.  Bei^eley:  University  of 
Florida;  Harvard  Unlversitsr.  Himi- 
boldt  State  College  of  California:  and 
the  College  of  Wooster,  OH. 

He  was  a  visiting  scholar  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  here  In  1967-68. 
At  that  time,  he  was  asked  to  Join  the 
staff  of  the  Washington-based  Baptist 
Joint  Committee,  a  post  he  held  from 
1969  until  his  death. 

An  active  lay  church  leader.  Dr. 
Baker  belonged  to  First  Baptist 
Church,  Silver  Spring,  MD,  and  served 
in  various  capacities  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Baptist  Convention.  He 
acted  on  several  occasions  as  an  unof- 
ficial consultant  to  the  resolutions 
committee  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  serving  as 
a  trustee  of  Golden  Gate  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  MiU  Valley, 
CA. 

Dr.  Baker  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mary  E.  Posey  Baker  of  Bethesda, 
MD;  sons  Robert  S.  Baker  of  Beckley, 
WV;  Frederick  D.  Baker  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Brian  Lee  Baker  of  Washington; 
and  John  P.  Baker  of  Wastiington;  and 
six  grandchildren. 
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While  I  mourn  the  passing  of  this 
great  man.  his  accomplishments,  his 
example,  and  his  spirit  remain  with 

U8.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cution  of  the  Hungarian  minority  in 
Czechoslovakia.* 


MIKLUS  DURAT 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

ornxnroia 
ni  THI  HOU8C  OP  UPBBSOITATIvn 

Thurtday,  March  7. 198S 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague,  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus,  Tom  LAinos.  in  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  Mlklus 
Duray. 

Last  BCay  the  Czechoslovak  Security 
Police  in  Bratislavia  took  Mr.  Duray 
into  custody.  Subsequently.  Mr.  Duray 
was  charged  with  so-called  activities 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state 
and  distribution  of  inciting  material.  If 
found  guilty  of  these  charges.  Mr. 
Duray  could  face  a  6-year  prison  sen- 
tence. 

I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Duray  is 
not  guUty  of  any  criminal  activity,  but 
rather  he  has  been  persecuted  for  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority in  Czechoslovakia.  ^  writer  and 
geologist  by  profession.  Mr.  Duray  is 
well-known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
Hungarians.  Last  spring  Mr.  Duray  led 
a  highly  successful  petition  campaign 
against  passage  of  a  law  which  could 
have  resulted  in  the  serious  curtail- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  language 
schools  and  classes  for  Czech  citizens 
who  Are  ethnic  Hungarians. 

As  my  colleagues  may  be  aware,  the 
minority  rights  of  ethnic  minorities 
are  protected  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  treaties  to 
which  both  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
United  States  are  parties.  The  persecu- 
tion of  Mr.  Duray  marks  a  change  in 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1960  Czechoslovakian  Constitution 
which  specifically  protects  the  right  of 
minorities  to  be  educated  in  their  own 
language. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Mr. 
Duray's  case  has  been  adopted  by  Am- 
nesty International  and  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurors.  In  addi- 
tion, many  human  rights  organiza- 
tions are  closely  observing  the  pro- 
ceeding against  him. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
expressing  their  concern  over  the 
arrest  of  Miklus  Duray.  and  the  perse- 


HAPFY  ANNIVERSARY. 
CHANNEL  18 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 


or 

m  TBX  HOUSE  OP  RSFBXSKHTATIVBS 

Thuraday.  March  7, 1985 
•  Mr.   ROGERS.   Mr.   Speaker,   this 
onnlng  Friday.  March  15.  will  mark  a 
special  occasion  for  the  people  of  cen- 
tral and  south-central  Kentucky. 

That  day  wiU  be  the  30th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  first  television  station  in  Lex- 
ington. KY— WLEX-TV. 

It  was  at  6  pjn.  that  day.  March  15. 
1955.  that  channel  18  first  went  on  the 
air.  providing  entertainment  and  news 
for  the  people  of  our  region.  Since 
then,  the  station  has  expanded  its 
services,  improved  its  equipment  and 
buildings,  and  proudly  serves  the  Lex- 
ington market  with  quality  program- 
ming. 

WLEX's  success  is  in  no  small  part 
the  result  of  hard  work  and  communi- 
ty dedication.  Led  by  president  and 
general  manager.  Harry  Barfield.  one 
of  this  Nation's  outstanding  broadcast 
executives.  WLEX  has  recorded  a 
proud  past,  and  looks  ahead  with  con- 
fidence to  the  years  ahead. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Join  me  in  saluting  WLEX-TV 
on  its  30th  anniversary,  and  in  wishing 
the  station  continued  success  in  the 
futiu«.« 


THE  JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 
WORKS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  ABKAKSAS 
ni  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thurtday,  March  7, 1985 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  20  years  the  Job  Corps 
Program  has  done  what  it  was  de- 
signed to  do:  help  disadvantaged 
youths  break  out  from  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty  and  hopelessness  by 
providing  the  environment  and  train- 
ing for  these  young  people  to  become 
productive  members  of  society. 

In  my  district,  the  Cass  Job  Corps 
Center  in  Ozark.  AR.  has  done  an  ex- 
ceptional Job  of  training  these  young 
I>eople  in  useful  Job  skills.  In  fact,  the 
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Cass  Job  Corps  Center  is  ranked  in  the 
top  quarter  of  all  107  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters around  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
Washington  Post  editorial,  which  pre- 
sents an  excelloit  summary  of  the 
many  reasons  the  Job  Corps  Program 
should  be  continued: 

Savk  thb  Job  Coan 
One  of  tbe  last  survivon  of  the  War  oo 
Poverty  is  slated  for  eztinctton.  The  preri- 
dent's  budget  for  fiscal  1M6  and  beyond- 
wotild  dose  down  the  Job  Coms,  mw  of  the 
few  prognuns  tbat  has  ever  succeeded  In  re- 
alistic measure  In  it*^Hng  with  the  nation's 
bazdest-to-employ  youth. 

Uke  most  social  ezpeilments  of  the  1960b, 
the  Job  Corps  was  conceived  with  an  exoeBB 
of  e:a>eetatlon  and  a  deficit  of  common 
gene.  Unlike  most  social  experiments,  the 
Job  Corps  was  allowed  to  Burvtve  long 
enou^  to  leatn  from  lU  mlslakes  When 
Richard  Nixon  pitvoaed  endlnc  the  Job 
Corps,  management  was  poor.  dladpUne  was 
lax  and  some  sites  suffered  train  racial  dis- 
cord and  vandalism.  As  WQllam  Mlrengoff, 
wtio  took  over  the  program  for  the  Nixon 
administration  recalls.  "Tlie  media  blew  up 
every  fistfight  Into  a  storm  of  vkdence." 

Job  Corps'  administrates  recruited  ooun- 
selon  who  knew  how  to  deal  with  street 
UdB.  tightened  up  standards  for  counselors 
and  youths  and  sot  unkms  and  bnslnrsf  s  to 
update  training  oourses.  A  few  years  later, 
careful  studies  stiowed  the  Job  Corps  aoor- 
Ing  tanpresslve  successes  in  cJianglng  the 
lives  of  kids  otherwise  headed  for  disaster— 
those  with  arrest  records,  out-of-wedlock 
pregnancy  and  truancy,  for  example,  in 
their  badcgrounds. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  residential  program.  It 
takes  youths  out  of  gtiettos  and  depressed 
rural  areas  and  moves  them  to  camps  to  do 
conservation  work  and  training.  The  hope  is 
that  the  change  of  atmosphere  and  routine 
will  make  It  easier  for  them  to  shake  off  tlie 
bad  liaMts.  Tlut  makes  the  program  expen- 
sive—$15,000  for  a  year^vund  slot.  It  also 
means  that  the  Initial  dropout  rate  is  hl^ 
siiice  ifiany  cant  make  the  adjustment.  But 
It  also  accounts  for  the  program's  notable 
suoceflB  in  Increasing  em^yment,  military 
enlistment  and  further  educatlan,  and  re- 
ducing criminality  and  wdfare  dependency 
among  thoae  who  stick  it  out. 

In  making  its  case  for  disbanding  the  pro- 
gram, the  Office  of  management  and 
Budget  focuses  craly  on  the  high  cost  per 
slot— ignorinc  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
youth  can  fOl  a  slot  during  a  year— and  the 
relatively  low  rate  of  direct  placement  in 
jobs— Ignoring  other  positive  outooraes  such 
as  military  enlistment  or  return  to  school  or 
the  fact  that,  as  In  moat  training  programs, 
large  numbers  of  graduates  find  Jobs  for 
themselves.  But  controlled  oampariBoas 
(which  dim't  make  all  these  obvious  mis- 
takes) show  that  the  Job  Oocps  Is  a  good  In- 
vestment for  the  taxpayer.  And  even  those 
caiculaticms  dont  take  account  of  the  moral 
returns  to  a  country  that  reaches  out  to  Its 
most  disadvantaged  young  peoples 
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SENATE— ^oiufajf,  March  11, 1985 

ILeffislative  day  of  Monday,  February  IS,  1985) 

The  Senate  met  At  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  stands  in  recess. 


March  11,  1985 


March  11,  1985 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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RECESS  UNTIL  THURSDAY. 
MARCH  14.  1985 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  4  sec- 
onds ajn..  the  Senate  recessed,  under 
the  order  of  March  7.  1985.  untU 
Thursday.  March  14.  1985,  at  12  noon. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Concrbssiohal 
Rbcoro  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  12,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

BfARCH13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (Department  of 
Commerce),  Consimier  Information 
Center.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation,  National  Credit  Union 
Administration,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banlc  Board,  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences,  and  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  a  recent 
report  on  international  narcotics. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs. 
S-126,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Richard  H.  Hughes,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

SD-538 


MARCH  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Joint  communica- 
tions/electronic warfare  programs. 

SR-222 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  to  hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  Office  of  Commer- 
cial Space  Transportation. 

SR-253 


9:30 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  unneces- 
sary surgical  practices  on  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

SD-562 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  loan  rates, 
target  prices,  supply  management  and 
production    controls    in    agriculture 
policy. 

SR-328A 

Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nuclear  fission, 
commercial  waste  management,  and 
uranium  enrichment. 

SI>-192 

Armed  Services 
Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Naval 
forces  readiness  and  sustainability. 

SR-232A 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Public 
Buildings    Service,    General    Services 
Administration. 

SD-406 


Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  and 
certain  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

8R-222 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,   focusing  on   Navy 
and    Marine    Corps    operations    and 
maintenance. 

SR-232A 

MARCH  15 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative. 

SR-222 

MARCH  19 


9:00  I 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-2I9 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  avia- 
tion computer  reservation  sjrstem. 

SR-2S3 


UMI 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlic  Member  on  the  floor. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  ovenlgtit  hearings  on  proposed 
asbestos  claims  facilities. 

SD-430 


10:00 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  technology  and  research  on  agricul- 
ture policy. 

SR-32«A 
Appropriations 

Agricultttfe,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service.  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-124 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Earthquake 
Hazard  ReducUon  Act  (P.L.  98-241). 

SD-OSO 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  availability  of 
environmental  impairment  insurance 
and  Its  relation  to  the  implementation 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  (Superfund)  (P.L.  M-SIO),  and  the 
Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act 
(PX.  ««-«l«>. 

SI>-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation. 

SD-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission,  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board.  Office  of  Special  Counsel,  and 
the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  484,  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  moratorium  on  the  ban 
of  the  artificial  sweetener  saccharin. 

SD-430 


MARCH  20 

9':00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Tlieater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorising  funds 
for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  mili- 
tary spaice  program,  including  ASAT. 

SR-222 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS.  World  War  I  Veterans. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U&A.. 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  United  States- 
Israel  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  capital  in- 
vestment, debt,  credit,  and  taxes  in  ag- 
riculture policy. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
cmnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK). 

S£>-138 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  media  efforts  to 
deglamorize  drug  abuse. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  flacal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
States. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 


year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-319 
MARCH  21 
9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Servioea 

Strategic    and    Theater    Nuclear   Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  classified  programs. 
S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SR-428A 
Appropriations 

'Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  RepreaenU- 
tlve.  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  100.  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  product  liability  law. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority, 
and  the  Architectural  and  Transporta- 
tion Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 

Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  flacal  year  1986 
for  the  maritime  administration,  and 
S.    102.   authorizing   funds   for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  maritime  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy. 

8D-628 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  124.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  for  foreign 
assistance  programs  for  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia. 

SD-419 


Marx:h  11.  1985 


2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1986  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 


MARCH  22 


9:30 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  satellite  and  at- 
mospheric programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminlstra- 


SR-2S3 


MARCH  25 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold    hearings    on   a   proposal    to 
reform  the  current  system  of  Federal 
funding  for  graduate  medical  educa- 


SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

H-227.  Capitol 

MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  btidget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Including  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  AdministraUon.  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  Office 
for  CivU  Righte. 

SD-116 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Governmental  Efficiency 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  Gov- 
ernment global  forecasting  capability. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  Government  global  forecasting  ca- 
pability. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
labor  violence  activities. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1986  for  the 
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Farmers  Home  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  53.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SD-406 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  ftmds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelUgenoe  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administration. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Financial 
Management  Service*.  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt.  U.S.  Mint.  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  Division,  all  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authori2ing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  (P.L.  93-498). 

SR-2S3 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  bearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

MARCH  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 


5121 


9:30  I 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration.  Social  Sec«iri- 
ty  Administration,  refugee  programs, 
and  the  Office  of  Child  Support  En- 
forcement. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

'HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  aixl  the 
New  York  City  Loan  Program  (Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury).  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commlsrion.  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 
Enviromnent  and  Public  Worics 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the    Clean    Water   Act,    and    related 


measures. 


SD-406 


March  28 


9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  Human  Development 
Services,  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices, Departmental  Management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses),  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  restuie  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sucommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Appropiiatloiu 

Enerty  vtd  Water  Development  Sulicom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearlnia  on  proposed  budcet 
estimates  tor  fiscal  year  19M  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

*TransporUtlon    and    Related    Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-13S 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  heartaigs  on  S.  S3,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1M9  for 
the    Clean    Water   Act.    and    related 


measures. 


SD-4<M 


3:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 

APRILl 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  care  and  advo- 
cacy for  mentally  disabled  persons  in 
Institutions. 

SR-438A 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  restune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

8D-193 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings ,  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

8D-192 

APRIL2 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
<P.L.  97-414).  focusing  on  section  7(b> 
relating  to  radiation-cancer  liability. 

SD-430 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  care  and 
advocacy   for  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons in  Institutions. 

SR-428A 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rival  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sulxommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. Pood  for  Peace  Program  (PX. 
480).  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Agricultural  SUbillzatlon  and 
Conservation  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

8D-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

8D-192 

APRIL  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  de- 
partment of  State,  and  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  care  and 
advocacy   for  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons in  institutions. 

SR-428A 
10:00  ajm. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.   Postal.   Service,   and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
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U.8.  Secret  Service.  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1086 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

8D-193 
APRIL4 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
nUttee 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculttve,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sut>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hiunan  Serv- 
icei,  and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  . 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  banks. 

S-136,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
rail,  U.8.  Railway  Association,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  53.  au- 
thorizing  funds   through   fiscal   year 
1989  for  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  re- 
lated measures. 

SD-406 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  open  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

SD-3S3 


OAJI.AVA    qoo  T33H 
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3K)0pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Biueau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  16 

9:30  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serrioes.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcomr 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  for  CivU  Rights. 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  education  sta- 
tistics, and  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion, all  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-438A 


10:00 
Appropriations 

*  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration.   Department    of    Transporta- 


SD-138 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  17 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sut>oom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
searctu  q>ecial  institutions,  including 
Howard  University,  and  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

SR-428A 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

S-146.  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and  ^General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
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U.S.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

APRIL  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  and  impact 
aid. 

SD-116 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  pro- 
grams. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  educational  research  and  train- 
ing, and  Ubrariers. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  De- 
partmeiit  of  Justice,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 


5123 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-124 

APRIL  2S 

9:30  a.m. 
At>propriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (dmnestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional CouncU  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 

APRIL  39 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  30 

9:30  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  OSHA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  MedUtion  and  ConcU- 
iation  Service. 

SD-116 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcoounlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 


5124 


MATl 


»:30ajn. 
ApproprUUons 

Labor.  Health  and  Hunuui  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearinss  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  acencles. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Acencles  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  VS.  District  Courts. 

8-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HDD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Oovemment  Subcomittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1986  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-138 
MAY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  E>epartment  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmenu  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

MAY  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAYO 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1986  for  the 
Energy    Information    Administration, 


March  11,  1985 


March  H  1985 


and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

8D-138 
MAY  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAY  23 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt' 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 

CANCELLATIONS 
MARCH  12 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

E^nergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  solar  and  renew- 
ables  and  energy  research. 

8D-192 

MARCH  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Biisiness.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  374  and  S.  193. 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism   Administration. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-O50 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  issues  pro- 
moting affirmative  integration. 

SD-226 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      Stevenson/ 
Wydler    Technology    Innovation    Act 
(P.L.  96-480). 
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(LeffUlative  day  of  Monday.  February  18.  19S5) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmoms]. 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  thou  host  searched  me  and 
knou)  met  •  •  •  thou  dUcemett  my 
thoughtt  from  afar.— Psalm  139:1.2 
RSV. 

Gracious  Ood,  we  are  all  expert  at 
concealing  our  needs— our  hurts,  our 
weakness,  frustration,  fear,  anger,  and 
sin.  We  dare  not  acknowledge  vulner- 
ability, lest  we  be  misunderstood  and 
public  people  especially  must  be  cau- 
tious—surrounded as  they  are  by  those 
who  would  exploit  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  inadequacy.  So  we  struggle. 
Heavenly  Father,  to  sustain  the  image 
of  power.  Life  becomes  a  charade  and 
we  are  alone  in  our  misery  as  we  re- 
press our  deepest  concerns.  Thank 
Tou.  Loving  Lord,  that  we  have  no  se- 
crets from  You.  You  know  our 
hearts— our  secret  thoughts  and  de- 
sires—our foibles.  In  mercy  and  grace, 
compassionate  Father,  touch  each  of 
us  with  forgiveness,  healing,  and  re- 
newal. Free  us  from  the  stress  of 
hiding  and  pretending  that  we  may  be 
effective  servants  for  Tour  sake  and 
the  peoples'.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators  and  others, 
there  wiU  be  the  leaders'  time  of  10 
minutes  each  under  the  standing 
order,  and  a  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Iiftr. 
Proxmirz].  followed  by  routine  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

As  indicated  last  week,  there  will  be 
no  legislative  business  expected  today 
and  so  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
that  will  occur  today.  If  there  should 
be  some  request,  that  will  be  post- 
poned until  Monday.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate our  being  in  session  tomorrow. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  WEEK  OF 
MARCH  18 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  sched- 
ule for  the  week  of  March  18  would  be 
to  convene  at  12  noon  on  Monday. 
Shortly  after  2  p.m..  it  is  expected 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  report  out  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 71.  the  BffX  authorization  under  a 
statutory  time  agreement  of  10  hours. 
It  would  be  the  intention  of  the  major- 
ity leader  to  turn  to  that  resolution 
once  reported  from  the  committee. 

As  I  understand,  it  is  a  privileged 
motion  to  bring  up  the  resolution  and 
does  not  require  consent.  It  is  not  de- 
batable. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71, 
the  MX  authorization,  hopefully  with 
a  vote  sometime  after  2  pan.  on  final 
disposition  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
7L 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  begin  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75. 
the  MX  appropriation  under  a  statuto- 
ry time  agreement  of  10  hoiu-s.  Again, 
it  does  not  take  consent  to  get  the  res- 
olution up.  It  is  a  privileged  and  non- 
debatable  motion. 

On  Thursday,  March  21,  we  will 
hopefully  finish  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 75  by  12  noon  or  so.  Following  the 
disposition  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
75,  the  Senate  could  turn  to  S.  457,  the 
African  relief  authorisattion,  hopefully 
under  some  time  agreement,  and  also 
H.R.  1239.  the  African  relief  appro- 
priations, hopefully  under  some  time 
agreement. 

We  may  be  able  to  do  that  earlier  in 
the  week  because  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  indicated  to  me 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  dispose  of 
either  one  or  maybe  both  of  those 
matters  earlier  in  the  week. 

On  Friday,  there  will  be  a  possible 
session  if  we  have  not  concluded  work 
on  the  MX  authorization  and  appro- 
priation, and,  hopefully,  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  two  African  relief  bills,  if 
not  before  Friday,  on  next  Friday. 

If  there  is  no  legislative  business,  I 
would  not  anticipate  a  Friday  session. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 


ARBSS  CONTROL  OBSERVER 
GROUP  TRIP  TO  GENEVA 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  returned 
yesterday  from  Geneva,  where  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  I  led  a 
delegation  of  10  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate's observer  group  to  monitor  the 
opening  of  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  want  to  brief- 


ly offer  the  Senate  at  this  point  some 
observations  on  why  we  went  to 
Geneva  and  what  we  accomplished 
there. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  arms  con- 
trol observer  group  was  formed  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  19.  passed 
unanimously  on  January  3. 

This  resolution's  establishment  of 
the  observer  group  came  about  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator 
Robert  Btrd.  Senator  Btrd  should  be 
commended  by  the  body  for  his  pro- 
viding the  initial  ini^iration  for  the 
arms  control  observer  effort  and  for 
his  tireless  wori^  to  bring  this  group 
together  as  a  functioning  entity. 

Its  main  purpose  is  to  assist  the 
Senate  in  carrying  out  its  role  imder 
the  Constitution  to  give  advice  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  treaties, 
including  any  future  arms  control 
treaty. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance 
and  cfHnplexity  of  arms  control  issues, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
I  took  great  care  to  recommend  for  in- 
clusion on  the  Senate  observer  group 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  who  possessed  long 
experience  and  special  knowledge  of 
those  issues.  As  a  result,  we  have  a 
group  which  does  great  credit  to  the 
Senate  and  which  has  the  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  to  perform  its  role  ef- 
fectively. 

The  group,  as  the  Senators  ioiow. 
has  four  cochairmen:  Senators  Ste- 
vens. NtmH,  LucAR,  and  Pell.  The 
other  Members  are  Senators  Warmer. 
Keitnedt,  Wallop,  Mothihah,  Nick- 
LES.  and  Gore.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  serves  with  me  as  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  group.  All  of 
these  observers,  exc^t  Senators 
Wallop  and  Mothihah,  were  able  to 
make  this  first  trip  to  Geneva  and  the 
absent  Senators  have  indicated  their 
intention  to  observe  the  negotiations 
on  site  in  Geneva  at  an  early  opportu- 
nity. 

gknkva:  goals  Am  aooompltswiikiiis 

Our  group  went  to  Geneva  with 
three  goals,  and  I  think  we  accom- 
plished them  all.  First,  though  we  are 
not  negotiators,  the  group  has  an  im- 
portant substantive  role  to  play  in  the 
arms  control  process.  It  is  to  serve  as 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Senate  in 
Geneva  and  to  maintain  close  contact 
with  the  executive  branch  here  in 
Washington,  where  negotiating  goals 
and  strategies  are  developed. 


UM 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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We  had  a  number  of  subBtantlve  ses- 
sions  with  memben  of  the  necotUtlng 
team  before  the  taUu  with  the  Soviet 
delegation  actually  commenced,  and 
we  also  had  a  very  informative  debrief- 
ing Immediately  following  the  first  ne- 
gotiating seesion  on  March  12.  We 
were  asked  by  Max  Kampelman  and 
the  other  members  of  his  team  to  re- 
spect the  confidentiaUty  of  the  negoti- 
ating sessions.  Obviously,  we  are  going 
to  honor  that  request,  to  avoid  in  any 
way  Jeopardising  the  smooth  conduct 
of  the  talks. 

I  was  pleased  our  excellent  negotiat- 
ing team— Max  Kampelman.  John 
Tower  and  Mike  Olitman  dealt  with  us 
in  a  spirit  of  excellent  cooperation  and 
candor.  They  were  interested  in  the 
ideas  and  observations  we  had  to  offer. 
They  fielded  all  of  our  questions,  in- 
cluding some  very  tough  and  searching 
ones.  And  they  actively  sought  to  ex- 
change information  with  us  which 
might  help  the  negotiating  process 
itself. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  we 
passed  on  the  strong  concern  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  area  of  Soviet  violations 
of  existing  arms  control  agreements. 
Our  negotiators  got  the  message  clear- 
ly that  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
this  issue  and  they  agree  that  it  must 
be  addressed,  in  an  appropriate  way.  in 
the  context  of  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions. 

Our  second  goal  in  going  to  Geneva 
was  to  underscore  the  strong  biparti- 
san support  which  exists  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  fact  in  the  country,  for 
the  administration's  arms  control  ef- 
forts. The  presence  of  our  bipartisan 
delegation  there  alone.  I  think,  sent  a 
clear  message  to  the  Soviet  delegation 
and  to  others:  The  United  States  is 
going  about  the  business  of  arms  con- 
trol in  a  serious,  nonpartisan,  and  basi- 
cally unified  way.  Both  in  public  state- 
ments and  in  our  private  meetings 
with  our  negotiating  team,  all  of  the 
members  of  the  observer  group 
stressed  some  common  themes.  We 
committed  ourselves  to  be  as  patient 
as  necessary  to  make  sure  we  get  the 
kind  of  agreement  we  want,  and  we 
urged  our  negotiators  to  persevere  in 
that  same  spirit,  too. 

We  departed  for  Geneva  unified  in 
our  goals  and  we  came  back  even  more 
unified  than  before.  Because  of  that.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  presence  and 
actions  there  materially  strengthened 
the  hand  of  our  negotiators  as  these 
important  talks  began  and  helped  to 
improve  the  long-term  prospects  for 
the  Idnd  of  agreement  we  all  want. 

Finally,  we  went  to  Geneva  with  a 
third  objective  In  mind— to  get  to 
know  our  own  negotiators  better  and 
to  let  them  know  we  are  behind  them. 
I  need  not  expound  for  the  Senate  on 
the  virtues  of  Max  Kami>elman,  John 
Tower  and  Mike  Olitman.  We  know 
these  men  well  and  have  enormous  re- 
spect for  them.  Let  me  say.  though. 


that  they,  along  with  their  able  and 
enthusiastic  deputies,  have  gone 
beyond  their  individual  talents  to 
form  a  true  team,  in  concept  and  in 
action.  They  are  a  credit  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  picked  them  and  to  the 
country  they  are  serving  so  well. 
Moacow:  a  mw  lbaooi 

While  in  Geneva,  of  course,  we 
learned  of  the  death  of  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Chemenko.  and  we  wondered 
how  it  might  affect  the  negotiations 
about  to  begin.  It  appears  as  if  the 
Soviet  Union  has  moved  quickly  to  ar- 
range an  orderly  transition  of  leader- 
ship, which  is  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  our  bilateral  relations.  Certainly,  it 
is  encoiu«glng  that  the  Soviets  decid- 
ed to  go  ahead  with  the  arms  control 
talks  on  schedule  and  that  the  chief 
Soviet  negotiator  has  confirmed  the 
direct  support  of  the  new  Soviet 
leader,  First  Secretary  Gorbachev,  for 
the  Geneva  talks. 

I  might  add  that  Chemenko's  death 
did  make  it  impooible  for  the  group, 
on  this  occasion,  to  meet  directly  with 
the  Soviet  negotiating  team  We  have 
received  assurances,  however,  that  on 
future  occasions,  onsite  Senate  observ- 
ers will  have  appropriate  access  to  the 
Soviet  negotiators. 

WASMmOTOW  rOLLOWUP 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  let  the 
Senate  know  briefly  of  the  future 
plans  of  the  arms  control  observer 
group  for  monitoring  the  negotiations. 
Two  of  our  Members.  Senators  Sn- 
vBfs  and  Goas.  have  remained  in 
Geneva  for  several  days  to  observe  the 
talks.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  group 
that  Members  will  travel  to  Geneva 
periodically  to  observe  the  talks  and 
that  at  least  one  Member  will  be 
present  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  time  the  talks  are  going  forward. 

I  would  also  like  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  and  I  last  evening  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President,  giving  him  our 
initial  observations  from  our  trip.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
our  letter  to  the  President  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  conclu- 
sion, let  me  say  that  the  talks  in 
Geneva  are  off  to  a  good  start.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  observer  group  are  off  to 
a  productive  start. 

We  recognize  this  will  be  a  pro- 
longed process.  Nevertheless  the 
events  which  we  observed,  and  in 
which  we  played  a  part,  in  Geneva  can 
offer  all  of  us  a  bit  more  hope  that,  at 
the  end  of  this  long  road,  there  may 
lie  the  prospect  of  a  significant,  bal- 
anced, and  verifiable  arms  control 
agreement. 


Exhibit  1 

XJ&.  SmATi. 
Wathington.  DC.  March  13,  IMS. 
ThePaniimT, 
The  White  Houae, 
Wathington. 

DtAB  Ms.  PRESioBrr  As  you  know,  pursu- 
ant to  Soiate  ResoluUon  19  of  January  3, 
IBSS.  we  have  established  a  Senate  Anna 
Control  Obeerver  Oroup  of  twelve  member*, 
with  Senators  Sterens.  Nunn.  Lugar  and 
Pell  ss  Co-Cbainnen.  All  of  the  members  we 
have  designated  to  serve  on  the  Oroup  are 
exceedincly  well  qualified  to  consider  anna 
control  Issues  and  are  eager  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant and  constructive  contribution  to 
the  araiB  control  process. 

As  a  first  major  step  In  that  direction,  we 
led  a  delegation  of  ten  members  of  the 
Group  to  Geneva  March  »-13.  to  observe 
the  opening  of  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  talks  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  many  months  and  jrears,  and  mem- 
ben of  the  Observer  Group  will  travel  to 
Geneva  periodically  to  monitor  their 
progreaa.  We  think  it  useful,  however,  to 
convey  to  you  our  Initial  impreaalona  of  the 
events  we  observed  and  the  discuaalona  we 
held  In  Geneva. 

We  went  to  Geneva  with  two  main  goala, 
and  we  believe  we  aooompUahed  both. 

First,  we  wiahed  to  demonatrate  conclu- 
sively that  the  Adminlstraaon's  arms  con- 
trol effort*  enjoy  the  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  Senate.  Our  presence  In 
Geneva— five  Republicans  and  five  Demo- 
crats—was visible  evidence  of  that  unity.  In 
public  statements.  In  encounters  with  the 
media  and  In  our  private  aeasions  with  our 
negotlatlns  team,  we  atreaaed  our  wish  for  a 
good  agreement  and  our  determination  to 
be  as  patient  and  peraeverlng  as  necessary 
to  achieve  one. 

We  are  confident  that  our  message  was 
understood  and  that  our  presence  strength- 
ened the  poaltlon  of  our  team  aa  it  began  Its 
talks  with  the  Soviet  negotiators. 

Second,  we  sought  to  demonatrate  the  ae- 
riouaneaa  with  which  the  Senate  Intenda  to 
fulfill  Its  Constitutionally-mandated  role  in 
the  arms  control  process.  While  we  made  It 
clear  that  we  do  not  go  to  Geneva  as  nego- 
tiators, we  do  go  with  two  important  mis- 
sions: to  consult  with  and  advise  our  negoti- 
ating team  and  to  monitor  and  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  talks. 

We  had  several  opportunities  to  meet  with 
our  negotiators  before  the  commencement 
of  talks,  and  we  had  a  useful  debriefing 
from  them  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  negotiating  session.  Each  of  the 
sessions  with  the  negotiating  team  was 
structured  to  permit  us  the  full  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  and  queatlona  to  the 
team  and  to  engage  In  a  candid  and  confi- 
dential exchange  of  Information.  Within  the 
coming  days,  we  will  be  presenting  our  ob- 
servations to  the  Senate.  Through  this  con- 
tinuing process  of  monitoring  the  negotia- 
tions as  they  unfold,  we  are  confident  that 
the  Senate  will  be  In  a  much  better  position 
to  consider  any  resulting  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. 

Finally.  ICr.  President,  we  would  be  remiss 
if  we  did  not  apprise  you  of  the  very  positive 
impression  which  the  negotiating  team 
made  on  us  during  our  stay  in  Geneva.  Max 
Kampelman.  John  Tower.  Mike  Glltman 
and  their  deputies  did  a  great  Job  with  us 
and  are  obviously  doing  a  great  Job  in  pre- 
paring for,  and  conducting,  the  talks  with 
the  Soviet  delegation.  They  are  a  credit  to 


you.   to  your  Administration  and  to  the 
country  they  are  serving  ao  well. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bos  Dole, 

Majority  Leader. 
RoBXXT  C.  Brao, 

MinorUy  UaOxr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  we  did  send  to  the  President  be 
included  in  the  Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

\S&.  SSMATC 

Waahii^ton.  DC.  March  li.  198S. 
The  PsssiBBrT, 
The  White  HouMe. 
WflsfcisylofL 

Dbab  Ma.  Psssmmr:  As  you  know,  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  ReaoluUon  19  of  January  3. 
196S.  we  have  eatabliahed  a  Senate  Arms 
Control  Observer  Group  of  twelve  members, 
with  Senators  Stevens.  Nunn.  Lugar  and 
Pell  as  Co-Chairmen.  All  of  the  members  we 
have  designated  to  serve  on  the  Group  are 
exceedingly  well  qualified  to  consider  srms 
control  Issues  snd  are  eager  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant and  constructive  contribution  to 
the  anna  control  proceaa. 

Aa  a  flrat  major  atep  in  that  direction,  we 
led  a  delegation  of  ten  memben  of  the 
Group  to  Geneva  March  9-13.  to  observe 
the  opening  of  anna  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  talks  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  many  months  and  years,  and  mem- 
ben of  the  Observer  Group  will  travel  to 
Geneva  periodically  to  monitor  their 
progreaa.  We  think  it  uaeful,  however,  to 
convey  to  you  our  Initial  impressions  of  the 
events  we  observed  and  the  discussions  we 
held  In  Geneva. 

We  went  to  Geneva  with  two  main  goals, 
and  we  believe  we  accomplished  both. 

First,  we  wished  to  demonatrate  conclu- 
aively  that  the  Administration's  arms  con- 
trol efforts  enjoy  the  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  Senate.  Oiu-  presence  In 
Geneva— five  Republicans  and  five  Demo- 
crats—was visible  evidence  of  that  unity.  In 
public  statements.  In  enoounten  with  the 
media  and  in  our  private  seaaiona  with  our 
negotiating  team,  we  stressed  our  wish  for  a 
good  agreement  and  our  determination  to 
be  ss  patient  and  persevering  ss  necessary 
to  achieve  one. 

We  are  confident  that  our  message  was 
imderstood  and  that  our  presence  strength- 
ened the  position  of  our  team  as  it  began  its 
talks  with  the  Soviet  negoUators. 

Second,  we  sought  to  demonstrate  the  se- 
riouaiMaa  with  which  the  Senate  Intends  to 
fulfill  lU  ConatitutlonaUy-mandated  role  In 
the  anna  control  process.  While  we  made  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  go  to  Geneva  as  nego- 
tiators, we  do  go  with  two  Important  mis- 
sions: to  consult  with  and  advise  our  negoti- 
ating team  and  to  monitor  and  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  talks. 

We  had  several  opportunities  to  meet  with 
our  negoUaton  before  the  commencement 
of  talks,  and  we  had  a  useful  debriefing 
from  them  Immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  flnt  negotiating  session.  Each  of  the 
sesaiona  with  the  negotiating  team  was 
atructured  to  permit  us  the  full  opportunity 
to  preaent  our  views  and  questloiw  to  the 
team  and  to  engage  in  a  candid  and  confi- 
dential exchange  of  information.  Within  the 
coming  days,  we  will  be  presenting  our  ob- 
servations to  the  Senate.  Through  this  con- 
tinuing process  of  monitoring  the  negotia- 
tions as  they  unfold,  we  are  confident  that 


the  Senate  will  be  In  a  much  better  position 
to  consider  sny  resulting  treaty  or  agree- 
ment 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  would  be  remiss 
if  we  did  not  apprise  you  of  the  very  positive 
impression  which  the  negotiating  team 
made  on  us  during  our  stay  in  Geneva.  Max 
irM«pi.it«»«,  Jolm  Tower,  BClke  Glltman 
and  their  deputies  did  a  great  Job  with  us 
and  are  obviously  doing  a  great  Job  in  pre- 
paring for.  and  conducting,  the  talks  with 
the  Soviet  delegation.  They  are  a  credit  to 
you,  to  your  Administration  and  to  the 
country  they  are  serving  so  well. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BosDoLX. 

Majority  Leader. 
ROBKKT  C.  Btxd. 

Minority  Leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -The 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  ARBftS  CONTROL  OB- 
SERVER  GROUP  AND  THE 
GENEVA  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  10  of  the 
Senators  on  the  arms  control  observer 
group  traveled  to  Geneva  last  Satur- 
day. March  9.  1985.  in  order  to  moni- 
tor the  opening  round  of  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  the  trip  was  an  unqualified 
success  from  every  standpoint.  The 
swift  transition  of  power  in  the  Soviet 
Union  while  we  were  in  Geneva  high- 
lighted the  feeling  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era.  not  only  in  the 
field  of  aims  control  but  also  in  Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations  in  general. 

The  Senate  arms  control  observer 
group  was  established  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 19  on  January  3.  1985.  and  in- 
cludes a  well-balanced  and  highly 
knowledgeable  cross-section  of  Sena- 
tors from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  in- 
cludes the  leadership  of  both  the 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  as  well  as  other  Senators 
who  have  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
national  security  and  arms  control 
areas. 

A  major  part  of  the  reason  I  believe 
that  this  short  trip  to  Geneva  was  a 
success  was  the  extensive  preparation 
that  we  engaged  in  prior  to  the  trip. 
The  group  met  for  long  sessions  at 
brealLfast,  twice  weeldy  for  a  month, 
with  a  variety  of  experts  in  this  field- 
including,  for  example,  such  outside 
experts  as  Zbigniew  Brzezinsld  and 
James  Schlesinger,  as  well  as  our  nego- 
tiating team  and  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States.  Anatoly  Do- 
brynin.  We  were,  therefore,  coversant 
with  the  broad  outlines  of  the  issues  in 
each  of  the  three  negotiating  areas: 
strategic,  intermediate,  and  space 
weaponry. 

The  first  negotiating  session  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Soviet 


teams  was  held  on  Tuesday.  March  12. 
1985.  The  second  session  was  held  Just 
a  few  hours  ago  today. 

Prior  to  the  first  session,  we  were 
provided  with  extensive  briefings  by 
both  our  three  deputy  and  three  chief 
negotiators.  These  included  extensive 
confldoitial  discussions  of  the  issues 
involved.  After  the  first  negotiating 
session,  we  again  conferred  with  our 
negotiators  and  received  an  extensive 
debriefing  of  the  details  of  the  negoti- 
ating session.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues  who  attended  those  brief- 
ings and  debriefings  that  they  were 
fully  informative  and  satisfactory. 

The  give  and  take  of  discussions  be- 
tween the  observer  Senators  and  our 
negotiators  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
the  process  which  we  have  established 
will  be  of  long-term  value  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  administration 
both. 

As  Senator  Dolx  and  I  have  c(Hnmu- 
nicated  by  letter  to  the  President  yes- 
terday, we  believe  that  we  fulfilled  the 
two  main  goals  of  our  Geneva  trip. 
First,  we  intended  to  convey  that 
there  is  a  strong  bipartisan  consensus 
supporting  the  efforts  of  our  team  in 
Geneva.  This  includes  the  determina- 
tion to  be  very  patient  in  the  course  of 
these  talks.  The  talks  will  be  long  and 
arduous.  The  issues,  particularly  with 
the  onrush  of  new  technologies  over 
the  last  decade  and  into  the  future, 
will  be  staggeringly  complex.  These 
will  be.  unquestionably,  the  most  com- 
plicated and  difficult  negotiations  in 
this  field  in  history. 

I  made  the  point  to  our  negotiators 
over  the  last  Sew  days  that  I  believe  it 
will  be  American  inventiveness  upon 
which  the  lion's  share  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess will  depend.  It  will  take  our  full 
creative  genius  to  fashion  soimd  solu- 
tions to  the  range  of  issues,  unknowns, 
and  complexities  that  modem  weap- 
ons technology  presents  us  with.  Just 
the  question  of  how  to  verify  presently 
deployed  systems  such  as  cruise  mis- 
siles, much  less  that  largely  hidden 
future  of  space  technologies,  is  a  very 
demanding  task.  I  do  not  think  the  So- 
viets will  exhibit  the  kind  of  flexibility 
and  creativity  which  are  peculiarly 
American.  We  Americans  have  to  lead 
them— if  they  can  be  led  at  all,  of 
course. 

I  also  made  the  point  that  the 
Senate  observer  group  is  an  important 
resource  available  to  our  negotiators. 
A  number  of  Senators  in  the  group 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  fashion- 
ing the  build-down  concept,  for  exam- 
ple, and  also  in  various  kinds  of  pro- 
posals for  so-called  confidence  build- 
ing measures  with  the  Soviets. 

Our  second  goal  on  this  trip  was  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  ful- 
filling the  unique  and  critical  role 
which  the  Constitution  places  on  the 
Senate  in  the  area  of  treatymaking.  In 
this  connection,  we  must  advise  and 
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consent  to  any  treaty  which  may 
result  from  these  talks.  It  wlU  take  far 
more  than  Just  a  cursory  understand- 
1ns  of  the  very  difficult  and  varied 
questions  to  be  resolved  by  these 
agreements  for  us  to  properly  meet 
our  duty.  It  will  take  study  and  consid- 
erable work  for  the  Senate  to  do  Jus- 
tice to  the  technolodcal  as  well  as  the 
political  problems  being  faced  In  these 
necotiations.  The  group  is  available  to 
provide  counsel  and  the  reaction  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Issues  on  the  table— 
if  that  counsel  is  desired  by  our  nego- 
tiators. We  firmly  believe  that  the 
interplay  of  ideas  that  has  and  will 
continue  to  occur  with  the  members  of 
our  observer  team  wiU  be  of  assistance 
to  our  negotiators. 

In  addition,  in  the  event  that  a 
treaty  does  come  before  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  will  be  in  a  better  posiUon 
to  consider  the  detaUed  issues  involved 
in  such  an  agreement.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  event  that  the  negotia- 
tions faU.  the  Senate  wiU  be  in  a 
better  position  to  understand  and 
make  comprehensible  to  the  American 
people  Just  why  that  failure  occurred. 

Our  negotiators,  led  by  Max  Kam- 
pelman  and  including  John  Tower  and 
liUke  OUtman.  and  their  deputies  did  a 
fine  Job  in  preparing  for  the  opening 
of  the  talks.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
deeply  appreciated  their  hospitality  to 
us.  In  addition,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Stotes  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  in  Geneva.  Mr.  Gerald 
Carmen,  was  a  generous,  courteous, 
and  helpful  host.  He  had  a  major  role 
in  rw^ittTig  oiv  trip  a  success. 

We  had  intended  to  meet  informally 
with  the  Soviet  negotiators  during  our 
stay,  but  the  death  of  Mr.  Chemenko 
precluded  a  meeting  at  that  time. 
However,  the  Soviets  have  accepted 
the  idea  of  such  informal  contacts  in 
principle  and  Secretary  Shultz  has  in- 
dicated to  us  that  he  believes  such 
contacts  will  be  useful  in  the  future. 

We  expressed  our  condolences  for- 
mally to  the  Soviet  people  on  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Chemenko  last  Tuesday.  I 
take  it  as  a  positive  sign  that  the 
Soviet  regime  has  executed  its  transi- 
tion of  power  in  an  orderly  and  swift 
manner.  It  has  not  had  any  effect  on 
the  timetable  for  the  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, and  I  hope  that  stability  in 
the  Soviet  leadership  will  permit  the 
Soviet  negotiators  to  reach  reasonable 
accommodations  on  our  arms  control 
proposals. 

We  also  had  an  extensive  press  con- 
ference on  Tuesday  morning  in 
Geneva.  I  believe  all  members  of  our 
group  expressed  themselves  fully  and 
in  response  to  a  variety  of  questions.  I 
believe  it  would  be  useful  for  my  col- 
leagues for  the  text  of  that  press  con- 
ference to  be  available  to  them,  and 
intend  to  place  it  in  the  Ricoro  at  the 
end  of  these  remarlu. 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  that  two  mem- 
bers of  our  group.  Senators  Stkvehs 


and  GoRS,  are  in  Geneva  today  to 
monitor  the  second  negotiating  ses- 
sion. It  is  our  intention  to  have  one  or 
more  Senators,  whenever  possible,  to 
be  in  Geneva  while  the  negotiations 
are  ongoing,  and  a  running  summary 
of  the  progress  of  the  talks  wiU  be 
available  on  a  confidential  basis  in  the 
observer  group  files. 

In  simunary.  Mr.  President,  we  had  a 
productive  and  useful  working  trip  to 
the  opening  of  these  talks  from  March 
9  to  13.  1988.  We  got  to  know  our  ne- 
gotiators on  a  personal  basis  and  en- 
gaged in  extensive  discussions  with 
them.  The  briefings  were  full  and  in- 
formative, the  give  and  take  of  value 
to  all  concerned.  We  came  away  with 
the  strong  feeling  of  unity  that  we  are 
all  Americans  with  a  common  goal— to 
reach  a  sound  agreement,  or  series  of 
agreements,  if  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  that  have 
Jiist  tieen  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  was  very  favorably 
impressed  on  this  trip  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  a  part  of  the  observer  group.  I 
was  impressed  also  with  the  leadership 
that  was  demonstrated  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  He  went  as  a 
very  serious  participant  and  as  a 
member  of  the  observer  group.  He 
demonstrated  great  leadership  during 
that  trip  as  we  met  with  our  negotiat- 
ing team  and  as  we  met  with  other 
U.S.    officials    during    our    stay    in 

May  I  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  that 
solid,  serious  support  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  efforts  of  the  observer 
group  would  be,  to  some  extent,  in 
vain.  I  think  that  the  support  of  the 
majority  leader  lends  a  strong  under- 
girding  of  this  whole  idea  of  having 
observers  from  the  Senate  in  Geneva 
diulng  the  arms  control  talks. 

Mr.  President,  this  observer  group 
can  and  will  make  not  only  a  fine  con- 
tribution but  one  that  is  very  much 
needed  as  the  talks  go  forward.  It  is 
important.  I  think,  that  we  demon- 
strate that  the  Senate  is  bipartisan  in 
this  matter,  which  we  view  as  a  non- 
partisan matter.  It  is  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  safety  and  security  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  the 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Senate  has  demonstrated  that  it 
sees  its  role  under  the  Constitution  in 
connection  with  the  treaty-making 
powers  as  a  vital  role  and  as  a  unique 
role,  and  the  Senate  intends  to  fulfill 
that  role. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  indicated,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  observer  group  are  still  in  Geneva 
today. 

The  observer  group  has  the  support 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  extremely  important.  It 
can  render  a'  great  service.  It  will  be  in 
a  position  to  advise  our  negotiators  if 
they  desire  to  have  the  advice  and 


counsel  of  the  Senate.  I  think  they 
manifested  that  desire  during  our 
visit. 

It  will  also  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
have  more  than  Just  a  cursory  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  going  on  in  the  negoti- 
ations, because  we  shall  have  respect- 
ed Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  will  be  attending  and  keep- 
ing us  informed  of  progress  and  devel- 
opments. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  American  people  not  be  led  to 
believe  that  these  negotiations  are 
going  to  be  easy  or  that  they  are  going 
to  be  of  a  short-lived  nature.  We  have 
to  keep  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
agreements  that  we  have  entered  into 
with  the  Soviets  heretofore  have  re- 
quired years  of  negotiations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  MBFR  talks  have 
been  going  on  for  over  11  years  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  Americans, 
and  those  talks  have  not  resulted  in  an 
agreement  as  yet.  The  Soviet  negotia- 
tors are  tough,  and  they  know  what 
their  goal  is.  Although  they  may  make 
minor  modifications  from  time  to  time 
in  their  approaches  to  our  negotiators. 
I  think  we  shaU  find  that  in  the  final 
analysis— or  such  has  been  the  history 
of  the  INF  negotiations— the  Soviets 
are  merely  doing  a  little  window  dress- 
ing along  the  way,  and  they  always 
come  out  at  the  same  end. 

Fortunately,  our  negotiators  at  the 
INF  talks  have  seen  this  and  they,  too, 
have  been  purposeful  in  their  goals. 
They  have  held  out  for  an  agreement 
tliat  would  be  equitable  and  that 
would  provide  for  verification  neces- 
sary to  protect  this  country's  security 
interests. 

The  Soviets  have  certain  advantages: 
we  have  certain  advantages.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  going  to  feel  that  the  advan- 
tages that  are  theirs  should  continue 
to  be  theirs  and  that  the  advantages 
that  are  ours  should  be  negotiable. 
That  is  the  kind  of  negotiators  they 
are,  and  they  know  that  the  American 
people  are  usually  impatient  to  get  on 
with  things  and  not  spend  much  time. 
They  are  accustomed  to  instant  pota- 
toes and  Instant  cake  mix,  instant  this 
and  instant  that,  instant  everything 
else. 

The  Soviets  very  well  may  believe 
that  if  they  Just  sit  tight  and  take 
their  time,  the  Americans  will  cave  in. 
Well,  this  is  too  sober  and  too  serious 
an  enterprise.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Americans  to  cave  in.  I  would  rather 
see  no  agreement  at  all  than  to  see  a 
bad.  agreement  into  which  the  Ameri- 
can negotiators  have  been  stampeded 
by  political  or  other  pressures.  These 
arms  talks  are  for  keeps,  and  the  out- 
come of  these  negotiations  is  going  to 
affect  not  only  the  people  of  the  world 
today  but  also  the  people  of  the  world 
in  my  grandchildren's  children's  time. 
It  is  a  very  important  undertaking  and 
we  should  demonstrate  great  patience 


and  firmness  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  other  side's 
problems  and  try  to  work  tenaciously 
and  patiently  to  develop  an  outcome 
that  WiU  be  worthy  of  approval  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  on  his 
leadership  during  our  trip  to  Geneva, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  were  there. 
They  are  indeed  very  conscientious 
Senators  and  they  know  that  it  is 
going  to  take  a  long  time  to  get  a  good 
agreement.  Senator  Dole  and  I  have 
communicated  by  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent already  and  we  will  continue  to 
attempt  as  best  we  can  to  work  with 
the  negotiators  in  a  useful  way.  Those 
who  participate  as  negotiators  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  the  technol- 
ogies that  are  onrushing  and  fast 
changing  in  this  era.  and  it  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  inventiveness  and 
iimovativeness  on  the  part  of  our  ne- 
gotiators. I  think  if  we  wiU  look  at  the 
summary  of  the  Special  Consultative 
Group  Progress  Report  to  the  NATO 
ministers  in  December  1983.  we  will 
see  that  our  negotiators  in  that  in- 
stance were  innovative,  but  we  wiU 
also  see  that  the  Soviet  negotiators 
were  obstinate,  they  were  intractable, 
they  were  unmovable.  The  Soviet  ne- 
gotiators walked  out  of  those  talks.  I 
am  glad  they  have  decided  to  renew 
the  talks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  may  insert  into  the 
RccoHO  the  transcript  of  the  news  con- 
ference in  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  and  others  in  the 
observer  group  participated  while  we 
were  in  Geneva,  and  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  summary  of  the  SCG  Progress 
Report  to  the  NATO  Ministers.  It  is  a 
report  that  is  49  pages  in  length. 

I  would  say  it  would  be  worth  the 
time  and  attention  of  not  only  every 
Member  of  this  body  but  also  all  who 
read  the  Cohgressiomal  Record  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  I  think  it  would  be 
weU  that  they  read  it;  it  will  certainly 
open  the  eyes  of  those  who  read  this 
report  as  to  just  what  idnd  of  negotia- 
tors the  American  negotiators  are 
working  and  meeting  with,  and  it  wiU 
thoroughly  debimk  any  idea  on  the 
part  of  anyone,  I  think,  that  these 
talks  are  going  to  last  only  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks.  It  is  going  to  take 
months  or  years.  There  may  be  inter- 
im agreements  along  the  way,  if  we 
can  achieve  them.  There  will  be  no 
miracles  worked  and  none  should  be 
expected. 

These  are  talks  of  the  utmost  gravi- 
ty and  importance,  and  I  hope  our  ne- 
gotiators will  be  firm  and  patient,  be- 
cause only  then  can  we  hope  to 
achieve  an  agreement  that  is  in  the 
mutual  interests  of  both  the  Soviets 
and  ourselves. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script of  the  news  Conference  and 
Summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
TuutscaiPT  or  Paisa  CoHnBUHCB  at  thk 
IiRBUiATioiiAi.       CoarsasKCB       Cnreau 
OnnvA,   SwnzBUJun>  bt  Skhats  Asms 
ComaoL  Oisnvn  Oboup  to  thx  Asms 
CoaTKOL  Taucs.  Hsadbd  bt  Sbmatb  Majob- 
mr  iJCAon  Robbrt  Dolb  (R-Kahs)   ahd 
MntOBTTT  Lbadb  Robbt  C.  Btbb  (D-W. 
VA>.  BIabch  12.  I98S  (IZiM  P.M.> 
Sen.  Ooix.  Let  me  indicate,  for  the  entire 
group,  that  we  believe  we  have  an  important 
role  to  play  In  these  negoUatlona  tliat  are  In 
pi  ogre—  u  we  sit  here. 

We  have  timd  m  number  of  meetlngB  with 
our  negotiators.  We're  here  as  a  result  of  a 
resolution  passed  on  January  3  in  the  Con- 
gress, suggested  by  my  colleague  Senator 
Byrd.  the  minority  leader.  We  tiave  each 
designated  five  observers,  so  we  have  a  total 
of  one  dozen  Capitol  leaders,  and  ten  of  the 
twelve  are  here  today— Senator  Wallop  and 
Senator  Moynihan  could  not  be  here. 

But  I  would  indicate  in  a  brief  statement 
that  tills  Is  a  very  serious  business.  We  are 
very  hopeful  that  yesterday's  change  In  the 
Soviet  leadership  may  have  some  Impact, 
but  that  has  yet  to  be  verified.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  the  negotiations  did  proceed  ttiis 
morning. 

We  will  be  monitoring  the  discussions,  the 
negotiations— I  would  say  on  a  continuous 
basis  over  the  next  several  weeks  or  howev- 
er long  It  may  take. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  this  morning- 
having  made  that  brief  statement,  I  would 
ask  Senator  Byrd,  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  statement  Then  we  will 
yield— the  two  leaders  will  yield  to  our  co- 
chairmen  Senator  Stevens  and  Senator 
Nunn,  followed  by  Senator  Lugar  and  Sena- 
tor Pell.  So  I  think  perhaps  if  we  could  sort 
of  play  musical  chairs  here,  and  we  will  ob- 
viously then  accept  questions. 

We  also  have  a  prepared  statement  which 
is  available:  I  assume  you  have  the  prepared 
text. 

Senator  Btkd.  Thank  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. We  have  met  with  our  negotiating 
team.  They  are  ready,  they  are  upbeat;  they 
are  optimistic.  They  are  prepared  to  be 
firm:  they  are  prepared  to  say  "no"  or 
"yes"— whatever  may  be  appropriate  in  the 
interest  of  our  country. 

I  would  hope  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  having  made  the  transition  in 
a  very  swift  and  orderly  manner,  would 
allow  the  negotiators  on  the  Soviet  side  to 
be  more  flexible  and  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  some  of  our  proposals. 

This  group  of  observers  will  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
has  a  very  special  role  under  the  Constitu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  approval  of  trea- 
ties. They  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
advise  and  counsel  to  our  negotiating  team 
if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  team  to  have  such 
advice  and  counsel.  We  are  not  here  to  nego- 
tiate arms  control.  But  If  a  treaty  should 
emerge,  after  a  while  or  If  interim  treaties 
were  agreed,  we  in  the  Senate  would  need  to 
have  more  than  Just  a  cursory  knowledge  of 
the  content  and  the  background  of  the 
agreements. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  some  interim 
agreements.  We  accept  that  a  single  agree- 
ment is  dUficult  and  takes  a  long  time.  1 
think  our  negotiators  are  prepared  to  say 
"no"  and  walk  away  from  a  bad  agreement. 
We  all  want  an  agreement,  but  we  don't 
want  an  agreement  that  Is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country. 


So  these  obaerven  will  be  there  to  offer 
advice  and  oome  back  to  us  and  keep  us  In- 
f onned  of  the  procffdhiga 

It  is  going  to  be  a  very  diff Ictdt  and  time- 
ooosuming  event,  and  any  agreement's 
going  to  get  very  sound  advice,  especially  as 
we're  going  to  have  to  deal  with  ttie  tech- 
nologtot  of  the  era  in  which  we  now  live. 

So  we're  happy  to  be  here  today,  and  very 
pleased  with  the  people  we've  visited  with. 
As  the  majority  leader  Mr.  Dole  has  indicat- 
ed, we  have  with  us  senators  who  are  very 
experienced  in  theae  things,  and  in  dealing 
with  strategic  weap<«s,  intermediate-range 
weapons,  space  technologies,  and  so  on.  So 
I'm  going  to  hand  over  here  to  Senator  Ste- 
vens and  the  others. 

Senator  Stcvbhs.  I  am  very  delighted  to 
be  here  also,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  obsenring  the  talks  as  they  go 
on. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  a  great  American 
senator,  used  to  say  that  if  the  Senate  was 
going  to  be  required  to  be  on  board  at  the 
time  of  any  potential  crash  lanrtlnga.  we 
ought  to  be  on  lx>ard  for  the  takeoff.  And 
that's  what  we've  done— not  that  we're  par- 
ticipating in  any  prediction  of  a  crash  land- 
ing, but  we  believe  we  will  function  much 
better  In  our  constitutional  sense  if  we're 
here  now  and  we  have  a  presence  here  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  negotiations. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  to  convey  to 
the  negotiators  the  great  interest  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  allegations  of 
past  violations  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  make  certain  that  the  scope 
of  these  negotiations  take  into  account  what 
I  consider  the  great  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  that  any  new  agree- 
ment be  entered  into  be  cognizant  of  the 
Impact  of  those  past  negotiations  in  terms 
of  our  future  relationship. 

Sen.  Nuini.  I  don't  have  a  lot  to  add  to 
what  Senators  Dole  and  Bjrrd  and  Stevens 
have  said.  As  a  matter  of  history,  we  have 
had  three  treaties  entered  into  by  three  dif- 
ferent presidents— two  Republican  and  one 
Democrat— over  the  last  12  years  that  have 
never  been  ratified  by  the  United  SUtes 
Senate.  So  I  think  the  record  speaks  for 
itself  in  terms  of  the  need  for  the  Senate  to 
be  Involved  in  the  take-off.  as  Senator  Ste- 
vens said,  and  that's  why  we're  here. 

I  think  this  is  a  historic  occasion  without 
any  doubt.  We  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
strive  together— the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States— towards  a  more  stable  world, 
a  more  stable  nuclear  balaixx,  and  begin 
down  the  road  to  that  end. 

I  think  it's  also  certainly  going  to  be.  with- 
out any  doubt,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
complex  negotiations  that  the  two  countries 
have  ever  endeavored  to  seek  agreement  on. 
We  have  three  baskets— we  have  intermedi- 
ate forces;  we  have  strategic  forces;  and  we 
have  also  discussions  of  space  and  space 
weapons,  and  ground-based  weapons  that 
can  go  in  space. 

Now.  ttiat  has  a  good  side  and  a  difficult 
side.  The  good  side  is  that  those  three  bas- 
kets allow  the  negotiations,  at  some  point 
when  they  get  further  down  the  road,  to 
begin  to  look  at  the  interplay  between  the 
various  components.  Certainly,  there's  a 
cormection  between  offense  and  defense. 
Certainly,  there  are  difficult  gray  areas  be- 
tween Intermediate  forces  and  strategic 
forces. 

On  the  other  side  of  it,  it  makes  it  much 
more  difficult  and  complex  than  any  set  of 
negotiations  we've  had.  SALT-l  took  atMut 
three  and  a  half  years  to  complete.  SALT-2 
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took  about  six  ytmn  to  complete.  We  have 
to  look  at  the  record  of  history,  and  we  have 
to  look  at  that  In  terms  of  approachlns 
these  negotiations  with  patience— that's  Im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  both  sides. 

We  have  urged  our  negotiators— we  have 
met  with  them  and  expressed  a  bipartisan 
confidence  in  our  negotiators;  we  have  an 
excellent  team  here:  we  have  excellent 
people  back  In  Washington  that  are  looking 
very  closely  at  these  (talks)— we  have  urged 
our  negotiators,  and  I  am  sure  they  will,  and 
I  hope  their  Soviet  counterparts  will  do  like- 
wise, to  approach  these  negotiations  in  a 
constructive  attitude,  with  creativity  and 
flexibility.  And  It's  to  require  a  lot  of  crea- 
tivity and  flexibility  on  both  sides  to  reach 
agreement  in  this  difficult  area. 

So  as  a  member  of  this  observer  team.  I'm 
grateful  to  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator  Dole 
for  the  leadership  they've  taken  In  what  I 
think  Is  a  very,  very  important  step  in 
having  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticipate in  this  process— not  as  negotiators, 
but  as  obaervers.  I  also  want  to  underscore 
in  a  bipartisan  fashion  what  Senator  Ste- 
vens said  about  the  alleged  Soviet  viola- 
tions. Those  give  us  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern—not Just  Republicans  but  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike.  And  one  of  the  things 
that's  most  on  the  mind  of  the  American 
people  as  we  go  Into  these  negotiations  is 
whether  we  can  really  have  meaningful 
agreements  unless  we  have  confidence  those 
agreements  are  being  carried  out.  So  I 
would  hope  that  that  point  that  we  under- 
scored here  in  Oeneva.  and  I  would  hope 
that  not  only  our  negotiators  but  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  would  address 
those  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  sooner  we 
clarify  those  allegations  as  well  as  ambigu- 
ities, the  better  I  think  the  negoUatlons  will 
go. 

Sen.  DoLx.  Senator  Lugar  is  chairman  of 
our  foreign  relations  committee  and  he  and 
Senator  Pell  are  also  co-chairman  of  this 
group. 

Sen.  LoGAX.  We're  pleased  to  Join  Sen. 
Dole  and  Sen.  Byrd,  Sen.  Stevens  and  Sen. 
Nunn  In  making  these  comments  this  morn- 
ing. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  committed  to 
the  security  of  our  country  and  we're  confi- 
dent that  our  Soviet  counterparts  are  like- 
wise committed.  Arms  control  can  be  a  part 
of  that  security.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for 
that  security,  but  I  think  that's  an  impor- 
tant distinction  to  make  at  the  outset,  that 
occasional  euphoria  over  arms  control  be- 
comes in  fact,  a  substitute  discussion  for 
what  is  needed,  to  make  certain  that  the 
power  Is  secure. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  the  arms  control 
talks  offer  an  excellent  opportunity,  not 
only  for  negotiations  in  a  bilateral  sense, 
but  for  discussion  between  the  two  powers 
as  to  how  security  might  be  enhanced. 
Clearly  the  United  States  wiU  offer,  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
an  idea  as  to  how  the  deterrent  power  of 
our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  might 
lead  to  greater  security  for  both  of  these 
powers,  and  for  the  world  in  general. 

It's  a  complex  idea,  and  it  may  take  some 
time  to  discuss  and  to  understand  compre- 
hensively, but  its  an  extremely  important 
Initiative  as  are  the  pick-up  of  talks  in  both 
of  the  other  two  areas,  where  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  past. 

Let  me  add  Just  one  further  thought,  and 
that  Is  that  questions  that  were  raised  yes- 
terday at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cher- 
nenko  as  to  whether  the  talks  would  even 
continue  or  are  indicative  of  how  much  our 


'bilateral  relationship  has  come  to  rest  on 
arms  control  alone.  I  suspect  that  we  are 
very  hopeful  as  a  delegation,  as  are  our  ne- 
gotiators, that  bilateral  relations  Just  might 
extend  into  many  other  realms,  and  that  to 
the  Soviet-American  relationship  might 
become  much  more  substantial  In  a  general 
political  way,  bemuse  those  ties  are  absolute 
in  the  sense  that  It  Isn't  necessary  whether 
there  are  transitions  in  leadership,  or  upa 
and  downs  in  reverses  that  might  occur  In 
the  arms  control  situation  and  the  continui- 
ty of  the  relationship,  the  ability  to  get 
back  together  In  the  conversation  is  of  the 
essence. 

Sen.  Pkll.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  optimism,  some  of  It 
misplaced,  since  the  remaining  differences 
are  still  profound  between  the  two  sides.  I 
doubt  If  anything  brand  new  in  the  way  of 
instructions  that  have  been  given  to  either 
side,  from  when  they  last  sat  together.  I 
think  that  we'll  have  to  look  ahead  and  rec- 
ognize that  the  outline  of  whatever  agree- 
ment comes  will  probably  Include  a  reduc- 
tion in  Soviet  Strategic  Missiles— the  heavy 
missiles— and  Soviet  controls  on  our  space 
weapons.  That  will  take  quite  a  while  to  go 
down  that  path  and  get  there,  and  in  order 
to  do  It  it's  going  to  mean  a  reduction  in  in- 
flamatory  rhetoric,  it's  going  to  mean  that 
the  negotiations  will  have  to  be  done  in  pri- 
vate, and  not  with  the  press,  and  also  I 
really  believe  that  the  political  leadership  of 
each  country  may  well  be  involved  before 
we're  through  in  trying  to  break  through 
the  logjam.  Finally,  the  death  of  Mr.  Cher- 
nenko  I  think  will  have  very  little  effect  on 
the  general  course  of  Soviet  policy.  You 
must  remember  that  In  the  last  28  months, 
there  have  been  four  changes  in  leadership 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  has  not  affect- 
ed one  whit  of  their  general  policy  and  their 
movement  in  these  Arms  Control  talks,  be- 
cause of  the  collective  leadership  that  Is 
theirs,  where  one  man  can  die,  and  the 
policy  remains  very  much  the  same. 

Sen.  DoLX.  If  you'll  Just  bear  with  us,  I'd 
like  to  hear  now  from  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Warner,  both  members  of  the  Arms 
Services  Committee  and  then  Sen.  Oore  and 
Sen.  Nickles:  Sen.  Gore,  recognized  expert 
on  Arms  Control,  Sen.  Nickles,  who  made 
this  a  matter  of  great  importance,  will  re- 
spond to  questions,  at  least  with  Sen.  Ste- 
vens and  I. 

Sen.  WARNxa.  During  the  course  of  these 
negotiations.  Its  my  expectation  that  the  ne- 
gotiators will  find  the  opportunity  to  have, 
on  some  confidence-building  measures,  dis- 
cuss and  perhaps  be  a  bipartisan  of  these 
negotiations.  Sen.  Nunn  and  I  were  instru- 
mental in  the  Senate,  in  introducing  resolu- 
tions last  year  calling  for  the  improvement 
of  a  hot-line,  and  Indeed  that  is  taking  place 
and  the  tactical  equipment  utilized  by  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  upgraded  at  this  time,  and  I  an- 
ticipate that  this  forum  will  provide  for 
other  confidence-building  measures. 

Sen.  KxmiXDT.  I  don't  think  there's  any 
question  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fo- 
cused on  Oeneva  today,  and  no  decision 
made  by  this  administration  during  this 
decade  is  going  to  be  more  important  than 
the  decisions  which  are  going  to  be  made 
here  in  Oeneva  over  the  period  of  the  next 
months  and  the  next  few  years,  both  with 
regards  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world.  I  can  remember  the  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion that  President  Kennedy  had  after  the 
signing  of  the  Partial  Testban  Treaty,  after 
an  extremly  difficult  time  with  the  Soviet 


Union.  foUowing  the  Cuban  MiasUe  Crisis.  I 
think  all  of  us  are  mindful  that  these  past 
months  and  past  yean  have  also  been  a 
time  of  challenge  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  think  that  all  of 
us  here  recognise  that  a  positive  outcome 
from  these  negotiations,  that  this  truly  can 
be  an  open  opportunity  for  a  century  of 
peace.  And  I  think  all  of  us  here  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  Sen.  Dole  and 
Sen.  Byrd  and  to  be  a  part  of  ttUs  process, 
not  as  negotiators  but  as  observers,  and  to 
help  Insure  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  be  a  metuilngful  partner  In  the 
final  outcome  of  theop  negotiations. 

Sen.  Nicxixs.  Just  briefly.  I  can  say  that 
for  any  arms  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
successful.  Its  going  to  take  a  commitment. 
It's  certainly  going  to  take  a  commitment 
from  the  United  States,  and  from  the  Ad- 
ministration and  also  from  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  com- 
mitment is  there,  this  Administration  Is 
committed  to  get  an  actual  agreement  for 
arms  reduction.  I  can  tell  you  also  that  the 
United  States  Senate  would  like  to  see  an 
agreement  on  arms  reductions.  Also  a  com- 
mitment from  the  Soviet  Union  looks  very 
promising.  The  very  fact  that  they're  nego- 
tiating today  with  Mr.  Chemenko's  death.  I 
think,  is  very  promising.  There  seems  to  be 
a  real  commitment  there.  Their  return  to 
the  bargaining  table  I  think  is  very  promis- 
ing, and  I  hope  and  pray  that  there  will  be  a 
suooeaaful  outcome.  We  are  interested  in  a 
treaty  that  will  help  reduce  arms,  a  treaty 
that  we  can  actually  have  confidence  that 
there  will  be  some  compliance  In,  and  also 
one  that  we  can  have  some  confidence  that 
the  verification  of  the  means,  that  the 
treaty  will  actually  be  lived  up  to  by  both 
sides,  and  the  net  result  be  a  world  In  which 
we  reduce  the  amount  of  nuclear  tensions, 
reduce  the  tensions  and  the  fear  and  anxi- 
eties that  people  have  throughout  the 
world.  A  treaty  that  we  can  all  be  happy 
with,  one  that  will  Increase  the  peace  and 
security  throughout  the  world. 

Sen.  OoRX.  I  know  you're  anxious  to  go  to 
questions,  so  I'll  be  very  brief.  I  think  those 
of  you  who  are  here  covering  these  talks 
will  quickly  find  out  two  things,  if  you 
haven't  already.  Number  one  is  this  Is  per- 
haps the  most  capable  team  of  negotiators 
that  the  United  States  has  ever  put  into  the 
field.  There's  an  excellent  chemistry  among 
the  people  working  on  the  delegation.  They 
are  very  capable,  they're  going  to  do  a  Job 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  in  ful- 
filling their  responsibility  to  the  world  to 
help  move  these  talks  towards  a  successful 
conclusion.  Secondly,  you  will  find  that 
these  talks  are  without  a  doubt  the  most 
complex  and  difficult  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  attempted. 

Therefore,  the  need  for  patience  is  great, 
and  back  in  the  United  States  you  will  find 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  the  negotiat- 
ing team.  We've  met  with  them  extensively, 
we're  looking  forward  to  meeting  with  them 
again  this  afternoon,  and  we've  been  very 
impressed  with  them.  All  of  us  are  very 
hopeful  and  as  we  go  back  to  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  this  week,  some  of  us 
tomorrow,  we'll  take  back  a  message  of  hope 
and  optimism. 

Bill  BncRxa  (Boston  Olobe).  Can  you 
tell  us  a  little  bit  more  about  how  your  ob- 
server team  will  function?  You  say  you  will 
consult  and  provide  advice  to  the  negotiat- 
ing team.  WiU  you  actually  sit  In  on  any  ses- 
sions or  will  you  be  briefed  by  staff?  How 
will  you  manage  the  observer  role? 


Sen.  Srvbks.  We  anticipate  sitting  In  on 
the  briefings  before  the  sessions  start  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  and  the  other  days 
that  they  negotiate  and  then  in  on  the  de- 
brieflngx.  As  the  talks  develop,  well  see 
whether  we  want  to  actually  ait  In  during 
the  negotiations.  At  the  beginning  of  these 
negotiations,  they're  very  sensitive.  Having 
an  additional  one  or  two  people  In  the  room 
might  be  destabilizing.  We'U  not  insist  on 
that  yet,  and  well  let  that  work  out. 

Tom  FnrroN  (CBS  News).  Souttor.  how 
much  Interplay  do  you  expect  therell  be  be- 
tween the  observer  group  and  the  negotia- 
ton,  and  what  impact  will  that  have  on  the 
course  of  the  negotiations? 

Sen.  SnvBHS.  WeU,  I  hope  that  It's  a  very 
salutary  impact.  We  believe  in  a  two-way 
street  as  far  as  these  negotiators  are  con- 
cerned. We're  expected  to  observe  and  take 
\ft^  to  Washington,  as  we  come  and  go  to 
Washington,  impressions  of  the  progress  of 
these  negotiations.  And  we  also  Intend  to 
communicate  to  them  the  comments  that 
are  made  to  us  by  the  lieadership  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate.  We  have  very  close 
relationships  with  the  negotiators,  and  an- 
ticipate that  we  will  be  able  to  at  least 
convey  to  them  the  concerns  of  the  Senate 
so  that  we  can.  In  fact,  be  part  of  the  whole 
process.  We  will  not  be  negotiators,  howev- 
er. 

Sen.  Stkvkhs.  Let  me  comment  first,  and 
then  Sam  will  answer  the  questions  you've 
directed  to  him. 

The  whole  scope  of  these  negotiations  are 
under  the  control  of  our  Executive  Branch. 
The  Senate  will  have  to  pass  on  the  end 
product,  and  we're  trying  to  have  contact 
throughout  the  period  of  these  negotiations 
to  assure  our  complete  understanding  of  the 
process  and  how  it  develops.  I  dont  believe 
that  it  is  within  our  province  to  say  whether 
8DI  or  any  other  element  of  these  talks 
should  or  should  not  be  pursued,  and  when 
It  should  be  pursued  in  the  talks.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  will  make  commente  as  we  go 
along  concerning  the  progress  or  the  em- 
phasis, and  the  negotiators  can  take  that 
into  account  as  they  conduct  the  negotia- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
We  have  a  real  tradition  In  our  country  that 
politics  stops  at  the  water's  edge.  I  can 
think  of  no  Instance  when  that  should  be 
more  Important  than  In  considerations  such 
as  the  arms  control  negotiations  looking  for 
radical  reductions  In  nuclear  arms.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  group  ...  It  is  a  nonpartisan 
group.  In  terms  of  our  approach  to  this  sub- 
ject. Sam .  .  . 

Sen.  Ntnnt.  I  would  Just  add  that  I  think 
that  there  are  some  areas  of  roughly  sub- 
stantial agreement  In  the  whole  SDI  area, 
and  there  are  some  areas  that  are  still  being 
considered  within  the  Administration  and 
by  the  Congress.  We're  going  to  have  dis- 
agreements as  to  details.  We'll  have  some 
disagreements,  perhaps,  as  to  definition  and 
concept  of  what  defenses  we'll  need.  We  cer- 
tainly will  have— as  any  democracy  will— dis- 
agreements about  the  role  of  defenses  In  the 
arms  control  talks.  But  I  think  it's  Impor- 
tant to  underscore  that  there  is  a  verji  broad 
consensus  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  throughout  the 
coimtry  that  researeh  is  absolutely  legiti- 
mate. Researeh  Sa  legitimate  under  the 
ABM  Treaty.  President  Reagan  has  said 
that  we  Intend  to  abide  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 
He  has  stated  that  we  wUl,  as  called  for  In 
the  Treaty,  give  notice  of  any  change  in  di- 
rection, as  we  have  plans  to  do.  I  think 
there's  also  a  broad  kind  of  consensus  in  our 
country  that  the  Treaty  as  it  is  now  written 


must  be  complied  with.  Now.  I  think  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  are  very  concerned 
about  the  allegations  concerning  the  Soviet 
radar  In  central  Siberia.  If  we're  going  to 
really  discuss  In  a  meaningful  way  arms  con- 
trol, the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  way  It's  going 
In  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  a  condition 
precedent  to  that  would  be  to  make  sure 
both  sides  are  complying  with  It  now. 

So  there  Is  a  broad  consensus  about  re- 
search. There's  a  broad  consensus  about  the 
allegations  of  Soviet  violations.  And  I  think 
the  other  parts  will  have  to  be  sorted  out  as 
we  go  along.  There's  an  awful  lot  that  can 
be  discussed  here.  In  addition  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  violations  that  we  now  believe  are 
occurring,  both  sides  are  going  to  have  to 
decide  where  researeh  ends  and  where  de- 
velopment begins.  Both  sides  are  going  to 
have  to  have  a  better  definition  of  what  the 
word  "comiMnent"  means  because  a  compo- 
nent part  of  that  kind  of  defense  Is  barred 
by  the  ABM  Treaty.  And  both  sides  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  better  imderstand- 
Ing  of  what  "platforms"  mean.  So  there's  an 
awful  lot  for  both  sides  to  discuss  on  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  done  in  a 
constructive  way  on  both  sides. 

Sen.  Srvxhs.  Senator  Lugar  would  like  to 
respond  to  that. 

Sen.  LuGAK.  Let  me  Just  make  a  comment 
about  the  portion  of  the  question  dealing 
with  the  alliance.  It's  of  the  essence  that 
our  negotiators  continue  to  work  with  all  of 
the  strong  allies  of  the  United  States  to 
make  certain  there  is  full  understanding  of 
our  negotiating  position.  Now  It  is  especially 
Important,  I  think.  In  the  SDI  because  this 
is  a  relatively  new  Idea  In  arms  controL  It's 
one  in  which  there  has  been  some  skepti- 
cism in  our  country,  quite  apart  from  ques- 
tions raised  In  other  countries.  But,  In  gen- 
eral, it  seems  to  me  Important  to  say  that  at 
the  outset  we  are  hopeful  that  our  allies 
would  listen  carefully  and  consult  with  us. 
to  entertain  new  ideas,  to  think  along  as 
this  situation  evolved  because  there  is  a 
high  degree,  it  seems  to  me,  of  education  in- 
volved in  these  talks  as  they  begin. 

HxBB  Kaplow  (ABC).  Have  you  folks 
heard  anything  here  to  affect  your  votes 
next  week  on  the  MX  Issue? 

Sen.  Stevens.  WeU,  I  haven't.  I  was  a  firm 
beUever  In  the  MX  before  I  came,  as  you 
know.  We've  spent  $13  bUUon  on  that 
system  so  far.  Well  vote  this  next  week  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  release  the  $H4 
blUion  that  was  made  available  last  year  for 
the  next  21  of  the  MX  mlssUes,  and  after 
that  we'll  have  Just  about  $6  bUUon  left  on  a 
$20  blUlon  system.  In  my  Judgment,  Just 
frtHn  the  point  of  view  of  the  expenditures 
we've  made  to  date.  It  is  essential  that  we 
modernize  that  missile  force.  It  would  llter- 
aUy  cost  us  more  to  keep  the  old  one  going 
than  it  would  be  to  finish  this  one.  And  I 
think  that  with  the  Russians  having  already 
deployed  three  or  four  systems  of  a  similar 
character  that  the  continued  deployment  of 
the  MX  certainly  should  not  affect  these 
talks  one  way  or  the  other. 

Herb  Kaplow  (ABC).  WeU  there  was  some 
thought  that  you  were  coming  over  here  to 
see  how  sincere  and  earnest  this  arms  con- 
trol effort  was,  and  that  your  impressions 
might  affect  how  you  vote  or  what  you 
would  recommend  to  the  other  members. 

Sen.  NUKH.  WeU,  let  me  just  say  on  that,  I 
think  I  can  say  that  I  believe  our  negotia- 
tors and  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  proceeding  In  good  faith.  The  question 
of  good  faith  Is  subjective.  I  have  never  set 
that  up  as  a  criterion  in  any  way  for  my  own 
vote  on  a  strategic  we^Mtis  system.  I  Judge 


the  weapons  system  on  whether  it  Is  a 
system  that  wlU  enhance  the  national  secu- 
rity of  our  United  States.  If  It  does,  then  it 
seems  to  me  it's  worthwhile.  If  it  does  not  or 
if  it  is  not  a  priority  and  there  are  oUiers 
that  are  higher  priorities,  then  I  take  a  look 
at  it  in  that  reject.  I  didn't  come  to  Oeneva 
to  learn  about  the  MX  missUe.  and  I  don't 
go  home  with  any  different  views  than  I 
had  when  I  arrived. 

QuesUon  by  TASS  representing  (Soviet 
Union).  Question  to  Sen.  Kennedy.  Sec 
a«>eral  yesterday  In  Moscow  has  q>oken 
that  the  Soviet  delegation  wiU  propose  a  nu- 
clear freeze  at  the  negotiations.  Can  you  de- 
velop your  ideas  about  the  negotiatitms, 
about  the  ntidear  freeze  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States? 

Sen.  KxnnDT.  I  have  Introduced  with 
Senator  Hatfield  a  nuclear  freeze  proposal, 
four  years  ago.  We've  received,  on  the  vote 
involving  tabling  that  particular  proposal, 
some  40  votes  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
bipartisan  in  nature.  That  particular  pro- 
posal Is  not  part  of  this  negotiating  process. 
The  proposals  now  which  are  being  ad- 
vanced by  this  Administration  have  been 
outlined  during  the  course  of  these  negotia- 
tions, and  I  am  at  this  time,  as  an  observer 
for  the  Senate,  supporting  those  efforts  by 
the  Executive  and  by  the  negotiating  team, 
at  this  time. 

Sen.  Stkvkiis.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
should  there  be  an  agreement,  the  first 
result  would  be  a  freeze  at  the  reduced 
levels.  I  don't  think  there's  reaUy  a  disagree- 
ment on  the  objective  of  the  freeze,  it's  the 
timing  of  the  freeze. 

(Washington  Post).  Now.  Senators,  I'd  like 
to  ask  do  you  think  one  of  the  first  prior- 
ities is  to  overcome  Soviet  Insistence  on  link- 
age among  the  three  steps  of  negotiations. 
That  Is,  if  progress  could  be  reached  va  INP 
before  Space,  could  that  proceed  »»efore 
there  would  be  a  whole  package  deal? 

Sen.  Stevxms.  From  my  point  of  view,  it's 
not  our  prerogative  to  set  priorities  for  the 
negotiators.  We  have  fuU  confidence  In 
them.  I  don't  think  I've  been  as  impressed 
by  an  Individual  in  my  Ufe  as  I  am  of  Max 
Kampelman.  He  reaUy  has  this  whole  sub- 
ject In  total  perspective,  and  I  haven't  found 
one  member  here  who's  bad  any  disagree- 
able words  or  really  disagreement  with  Max. 
The  priorities  are  for  him  to  establish  about 
what  goes  forward  first. 

Sen.  Dole.  Make  that  a  unanimous  view. 

Rot  OorncAM  (Newsday).  I  wanted  to  ask 
Senator  Nunn,  on  the  issue  of  compliance, 
could  you  teU  us  your  understanding  about 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar?  Do  you  agree  with 
the  Administration  that  it's  an  unambig- 
uous violation  of  an  existing  agreement?  Do 
you  see  any  ambiguities? 

Sen.  NnHH.  I  agree  with  the  Administra- 
tion's position  on  It.  I  think  the  Soviets  owe 
us  an  explanation  as  parties  to  a  Treaty 
whereby  aU  the  evidence  we  have,  there 
seems  to  be  an  unambiguous  violation  of  the 
Treaty.  So  I  agree  with  the  Administration 
on  that.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  Soviet 
Union  a  chance  to  respond  In  the  proper 
fonmi.  I  think  we  now  have  two  proper 
forums.  One  is  the  Standing  C^onsultative 
Commission  and  any  technical  details  wlU 
have  to  be  worked  out  there.  But  In  terms  of 
a  poUtical  forum  that  subject  lias  to  come 
up  in  the  context  of  these  discussions  on  the 
whole  ABM  Treaty.  And  I  think  one  of  the 
ways  the  SovieU  could  most  readily  present 
a  good  solid  foundation  from  their  own  per- 
spective as  they  approach  these  talks  is  to 
clear  up  the  use  of  that  radar,  clear  up  what 
they're  going  to  do  with  it.  And  if  it  is 
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indeed  m  we  Interpret  It.  a  vtolstlon.  to  take 
step*  to  correct  the  vloUUon. 

Sea  OoRB.  There  l>  no  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  who  has  looked  at  the 
evidence  surroundlnc  the  radar  at  Kraa- 
noyarak  who  has  not  come  away  with  the 
same  conclusion.  And  that  Is  that  when  It  Is 
turned  on.  it  will  be  a  clear  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  As  a  remit,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  In  an  almost  untenable  poaltlon  when  it 
attempts  to  anue  for  a  ■trencthening  of  the 
lode  behind  the  ABM  Treaty.  whUe  pro- 
ceeding toward  a  braaen  violation  of  that 
Treaty.  The  single  most  important  thing 
the  Soviet  Union  could  do  to  move  these 
talks  forward  toward  a  successful  conclusion 
Is  to  dismantle  that  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk. 

QuesHon.  The  negotiators  went  to  Brus- 
sels with  all  the  NATO  partners. ...  Do  you 
have  any  plans  to  do  likewise  or  do  you  con- 
sider your  task  as  a  purely  national  one? 

Sen.  Siavaiis.  We  are  not  going  there  now. 
Many  of  us  are  members  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentary Conference  and  will  be  there  in 
June— anyway  later  this  year.  We  do  meet 
with  our  counterparts  in  the  parliamentary 
systems  of  the  free  world  and  will  maintain 
our  contact  with  them.  This  observer  group, 
however,  was  not  given  that  responsiblUty. 
We  have  that  in  our  individual  capacities  as 
members  of  the  Senate. 

SnvB  Hamdkl  (NBC).  Senator  Nunn.  you 
spoke  of  history  a  short  time  ago.  In  the  po- 
litical sense,  why  do  arms  control  treaties 
fall?  What  do  you  propose  to  do  to  prevent 
that  from  happenliig  again? 

Sen.  Nomi.  Well,  if  I  had  a  proposal  to 
keep  arms  control  from  falling,  I  would 
probably  be  the  head  of  the  negotiating 
team  rather  than  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  don't  think  anyone  has  that  kind 
of  magic  formula,  and  I  don't  pretend  to. 
But  I  think  the  arms  control  treaties  In  the 
past  have  left  too  much  In  the  way  of  ambi- 
guity. I  think  in  the  past  we  have  not  had  as 
clear  goals  in  arms  control  on  either  side  as 
we  perhaps  do  now.  I  think  both  sides  are 
now  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
mutual  interest  we  have  in  restraining  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world,  in  trying  to  build  con- 
fidence building  measures,  and  in  restrain- 
ing our  own  nuclear  arsenals.  So  I  believe 
the  goals  now  are  much  clearer.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  for  a  long  time  considered  a 
move  towards  more  security  to  have  a 
MIRVed-type  movement  in  our  ballistic  mis- 
siles—both submarine-launched  and  land- 
based  ballistic  missiles.  I  think  from  our 
point  of  view,  we  now  believe  that  MIRVing 
and  having  fewer  targets  In  terms  of  ratio 
with  the  number  of  warheads  on  both  sides 
is  a  destabilizing  move.  We  hope  that  we  can 
convince  the  Soviets  of  that.  So  if  we  both 
can  agree  on  what  stability  encompasses 
and  move  in  that  direction.  I  think  for  the 
first  time  we  will  have  clear  goals.  And  in 
the  past,  as  I  read  history,  neither  side  has 
had  a  clear  and  explicit  understanding  of 
stablUty. 

That  may  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  con- 
cepts—is to  determine  what  we  both  can 
agree  on  in  terms  of  sUbility.  Certainly 
that's  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
areas  in  terms  of  the  SDI— the  relationship 
between  offense  and  defense.  When  we  en- 
tered into  the  ABM  Treaty  in  about  1971. 
one  of  the  implicit  understandings  there 
was  that  if  we  were  not  going  to  have  de- 
fenses on  either  side,  we  had  to  reduce  the 
offensive  threat.  Instead,  offenses  increased. 
So,  if  the  Soviet  Union  really  wanU  to  do 
something  about  America's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  in  addition  to  correcting  the 
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violations  that  we've  already  alluded  to, 
they  could  certainly  take  a  strong  step  in 
that  direction  by  reducing  significantly 
their  first  strike  potential,  that  is.  their  SS- 
18's  and  S8-l»'s. 

I  believe  we  have  much  clearer  goals  as  to 
where  we're  going,  and  I  hope  we  can  reach 
some  conceptual  agreements  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  this. 

QuetMoN.  Follow-up  when  I  spoke  about 
political  failure,  I  meant  the  role  of  the 
Senate  that  you  spoke  of  earlier.  You  spoke 
of  failures  in  the  past  In  the  Senate,  and 
you  talked  about  what  you  might  do  this 
time  ...  to  prevent  that. 

Sen.  Num.  Well.  yes.  I  think  the  effort 
here  is  to  have  the  Senate  fulfiU  both 
halves  of  its  constitutional  responsibility, 
not  only  the  consent  half— that's  what 
we've  l>een  looked  to  primarily  in  the  past— 
but  also  the  advise  half.  It's  up  to  the  Ad- 
ministration as  to  how  much  advice  they 
want  We're  not  going  to  run  around  and 
knock  on  their  door  every  day  and  say, 
"We're  here  to  advise  you."  But  we  are 
giving  the  Administration  an  opportunity  to 
solicit  our  views,  not  only  on  the  substance 
from  time  to  time  as  they  so  desire,  but  also 
on  the  political  situation  within  the  Senate 
and  what  the  Senators  looking  to  on  ratifi- 
cation. So  we  hope  that  this  kind  of  coordi- 
nation will  first  of  all  produce  a  treaty  that 
we  can  all  support,  and  second  will  enable 
our  country  to  have  some  kind  of  patience 
and  tenacity  and  yet  creativity  and  flexibil- 
ity that  we  need  at  the  negotiating  table. 

BaniDAii  MuaPHT  (USA  Today).  Question 
to  Senator  Nunn  and  anyone  else  who'd 
care  to  respond  to  it— Tou  visited  the  Soviet 
Mission  this  morning.  I  would  be  interested 
in  your  appreciation  of  the  Soviet  mood  en- 
tering the  talks.  If  you  were  able  to  gauge  it, 
and  do  you  think  that  your  involvement  in 
the  talks  will  make  them  more  forthcoming, 
since  they  will  know  that  the  probability  of 
the  results  being  rejected  by  the  Senate  will 
be  thus  diminished? 

Sen.  Numi.  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  one 
trip  wUl  accomplish  that  latter  purpose,  but 
I  think  over  a  period  of  time  as  we  continue 
to  be  part  of  this  process  that  certainly  the 
Soviets  will  be  aware  of  that  and  I  would 
hope  they  would  perceive  from  that  we  do 
have  a  uiiited  country,  that  we're  moving  in 
one  direction,  and  that  if  they  do  enter  into 
an  agreement  that  it  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  ratification  than  in  the  past  l>e- 
cause  the  Senate's  involvement  in  that  proc- 
ess. 

I  must  say  that  all  of  us  reserve  the  right 
to  decide  in  our  own  respective  capacity  as 
to  whether  we  will  vote  for  ratification  If  a 
treaty  is  produced.  But  I  think  the  process 
Itself  is  being  enhanced. 

As  to  Chemenko's  passing,  first  of  all  our 
delegation  expressed  condolences  last 
evening  to  the  family  of  Chemenko  and 
also  to  the  Soviet  people.  I  think  we  are  all 
aware  here  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union  when  the  Soviet  Union  decid- 
ed to  come  back  to  the  negotiating  table, 
and  we're  very  well  aware  of  that  and  we 
think  that  his  place  in  history  will  certainly 
be  improved  and  enhanced  as  we  go  forward 
with  this  process,  if  both  sides  can  reach  an 
agreement. 

Second.  I  think  that  it  has  already  been 
alluded  to  by  my  colleagues  here,  that  the 
Soviets  are  continuing  this  negotiation  in  a 
period  of  difficulty  for  them  and  a  period  of 
sadness  for  them  in  terms  of  the  passing  of 
their  leader.  I  think  it  Indicates  their  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  here.  We  take  that  as  a 
very  positive  and  constructive  sigiL 


Sen.  Srxvms.  Liet  me  Just  comment  on  one 
thing  about  Gorbachev's  becoming  the 
youngest  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
recent  history,  was  predicted  to  us  by  our 
inteUigenoe  forces  some  time  ago  and  in- 
cluding those  from  our  allies.  I  think  we 
welcome  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
a  leader  now  who  has  the  potential  to  be  on 
the  scene  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 
These  talks  may  take  a  substantial  period  of 
time.  And  it's  a  very.  I  think,  good  omen  for 
the  talks  that  he  will  have  the  chance  to  be 
there  and  to  know  that  he  will  be  there  fol- 
lowing the  successful  conclusion  of  these 
talks,  if  we  get  an  agreement. 

As  for  ratification.  I  think  that  Senator 
Lugar  who's  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  ought  to  talk  about  that. 
Our  role  as  observers  does  not  go  to  the 
point  of  guiding  any  potential  agreement 
through  the  Senate.  That's  Senator  Luou-'s 
and  Senator  Pell's. 

Sen.  LOGAK.  My  only  comment  would  be 
that  the  observer  group  is  politically  Impor- 
tant in  forming  a  consensus  from  which 
ratification  might  occur.  We  do  not  luiow 
how  many  years  the  process  may  take  or 
when  an  interim  agreement  might  occur 
that  would  require  hearings  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  activity  of  the 
Senate.  But  the  vigorous  participation  of  all 
of  our  colleagues  presently,  I  believe.  Is  of 
the  essence  in  informing  sill  Senators — for 
that  matter,  the  American  public,  which  ul- 
timately will  have  to  be  behind  a  treaty  to 
make  certain  that  members  vote  in  favor. 

Sen.  Pbx.  Having  seen  the  failure  of 
SALT  n,  we  all  realise  the  importance  of 
having  favorable  news  behind  this  treaty 
before  It  goes  to  the  Senate.  This  Is  where 
the  observers'  role  plays  an  Important  part. 
It  will  help  guide  our  Chairman.  Senator 
Lugar,  in  guiding  the  treaties  through.  The 
experience  we've  had  and  the  thoughts  that 
we  brought  back  to  our  colleagues  will  play 
a  very  Important  role  in  the  fiiuU  ratifica- 
tion. 

SuMMUtT  or  SCO  Prookbs  Rbport  to 
Mufisnaa,  DscniBBt  8,  1983 

Despite  an  intense,  sustained  Alliance 
effort  over  the  last  two  years.  Soviet  insist- 
ence on  retaining  their  monopoly  in  longer- 
range  INF  missiles  has  so  far  prevented 
achievement  of  an  INF  agreement  in 
Geneva.  Nevertheless,  the  basis  for  an 
agreement  has  been  laid  In  the  negotiations, 
and  progress  has  lieen  made  towards  eventu- 
al resolution  of  major  Issues.  Continued 
Allied  implementation  of  the  1979  decision 
remains  essential  to  prospects  for  arms  con- 
trol, to  ensure  the  security  of  the  Alliance, 
and  to  provide  the  foundation  for  a  more 
stable  and  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
East. 

Those  are  the  major  conclusions  of  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  INF  (Intermediate- 
range  Nuclear  Forces)  prepared  for  Allied 
foreign  ministers  and  defense  ministers  by 
NATO's  Special  Consultative  Group  (SCO). 

INF  has  been  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  intensely  debated  security  programs  un- 
dertaken by  the  NATO  Alliance  since  its 
formation.  Today's  report  is  being  released 
to  the  public  In  the  conviction  that  a  fuU  ac- 
counting of  the  Alliance's  policy  on  INF,  the 
steps  the  United  States  and  Allies  have 
taken  to  achieve  an  equitable  and  verifi^le 
INF  agreement,  and  the  Soviet  Unlcm's  re- 
fusal to  date  to  reach  such  an  agreement, 
can  inform  public  discussion  of  these  issues. 

The  report  thus  provides  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  up 
through  the  discontinuation  of  the  taUs  by 


the  Soviet  Union  on  November  33,  1983.  The 
report  recounts  developments  which  led  to 
the  1979  dual-track  decision  and  the  princi- 
ples and  criteria  which  form  the  foundation 
of  the  Allies'  policy  on  INF.  It  traces  the 
growth  In  the  Soviet  LRINF  arsenal  since 
the  1979  decision.  The  report  chronicles  in 
detail  the  six  negotiating  rounds  which  have 
taken  place  in  Geneva.  It  also  reviews  the 
informal  discussions  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators  pur- 
suant to  Ambassador  NItze's  mandate  to  ex- 
plore every  possible  avenue  for  agre«nent. 
The  report  dieniiw^  the  status  of  the  prin- 
cipal negotiating  Issues  as  they  have  evolved 
over  the  course  of  two  years  of  negotiation, 
and  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the  pros- 
pects for  eventual  achievement  of  an  INF 
agreement. 
Among  the  report's  highlights: 
"At  the  time  the  Soviet  Union  suspended 
the  negotiations,  all  the  elements  for  an  eq- 
uitable agreement  were  on  the  table  in 
Geneva,"  and  progress  had  been  made  on  a 
number  of  major  issues  in  the  negotia- 
tions—the requirement  for  reductions  in 
LRINF  missiles,  treatment  of  aircraft,  and 
the  geographic  issue. 

"The  fundamental  premises  of  the  1979 
double  decision  .  .  .  have  proved  valid  over 
four  years.  The  Alliance  policy  has  been 
successful  in  creating  and  driving  forward  a 
negoUatiitg  process  in  Geneva,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  inltiaUy  rejected." 

"The  SCO  believes  that  It  remains  in  the 
Alliance's  interest  to  continue  the  effort  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  undertake  a 
cooperative  endeavor  with  the  United  States 
at  the  negotiating  table  to  achieve  an  agree- 
ment that  would  meet  the  legitimate  securi- 
ty concerns  of  both  sides.  To  this  end.  the 
SCO  deplores  the  Soviet  decision  to  suspend 
the  negotiations,  and  beUeves  that  talks 
should  resume  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment." 

"The  SCO  also  notes  that  continued  Im- 
plemenUtion  on  schedule  of  the  deploy- 
ment trade  of  the  1979  Decision  remains  es- 
sential to  create  incentives  for  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  seriously  and  to  protect  Allied 
security  in  case  an  agreement  is  not  reached 
.  .  .  The  SCO  also  pointe  out  that  the  Alli- 
aiKe  repeatedly  has  made  clear  its  willing- 
ness to  halt,  modify  or  reverse  deployments 
under  an  INF  agreement,  including  removal 
and  destruction  of  all  U.S.  missiles  deployed 
to  Europe  if  Justified  by  the  concrete  resulU 
achieved  in  Geneva." 

"Allied  unity  and  firmness  in  implonent- 
ing  both  tracks  of  the  1979  Decision  remain 
critical  to  success  in  the  INF  negotiations. 
The  cornerstone  of  such  unity  will  continue 
to  be  a  close  and  cooi>erative  consultation 
process  .  .  .  The  INF  issue  has  led  to  one  of 
the  most  intensive  and  productive  consulU- 
tion  processes  in  the  history  of  the  Alli- 
ance." 

"In  the  Interest  of  achieving  an  agreement 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  consistent  with 
Alliance  security  requirements,  the  United 
States  position  in  the  negotiations  has  over 
time  supplemented  the  ideal  outcome  con- 
tained in  the  zero/zero  proposal  .  .  .  with 
the  valuable  but  less  preferable  outcome  in 
the  President's  Interim  agreement  proposal 
.  .  .  This  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
Soviet  position,  which  has  never  swayed 
from  the  one-sided  objective  of  maintaining 
a  large  and  threateniiig  Soviet  monopoly  in 
LRINF  missiles." 

"The  U.S.  and  Allies  have  repeatedly 
sUted  their  willingness  to  consider  any  seri- 
ous Soviet  alternative  that  would  meet  the 
mintmiim  security  requirements  of  the  Alli- 


ance. The  SCO  notes  with  profound  regret 
that  in  the  four  years  since  the  1979  deci- 
sion the  Soviet  Union  has  not  once  ad- 
vanced such  an  alternative,  while  compiling 
an  unbroken  string  of  rejections  of  U.S.  and 
allied  inltlaUves." 

While  concrete  results  have  been  achieved 
so  far  in  Geneva,  VS.  and  Allied  initiatives 
in  the  negotiations  have  laid  the  basis  for 
an  agreement  that  would  substantially 
reduce,  and  preferably  eliminate,  the 
LRINF  missile  systems  of  both  sides. 

The  key  stumbling  block  in  the  negotia- 
tion is  Soviet  insistence  on  retention  of  a 
monopoly  of  LRINF  missiles.  "Even  before 
December  1979,  when  the  Sovieto  waged  a 
major  campaign  to  forestall  the  dual-track 
decision,  the  Soviet  Union  made  clear  that 
its  goal  was  retention  of  a  sizable  monopoly 
of  LRINF  systems.  This  objective  has  not 
changed  in  more  than  four  years." 

While  Insistiitg  on  Its  right  to  maintain  a 
force  "of  at  least  380  LRINF  warheads  in 
Europe  and  a  comparable  number  in  Asia", 
the  Soviet  Union  consistently  has  rejected 
sny  outcomes  that  entail  deployments  of 
VS.  missiles  at  any  leveL  ^ledficaUy,  it  has 
turned  down  the  informal  "walk-ln-the- 
woods"  padcage  of  1982.  the  U.S  interim 
agreemnit  proposal  of  1983.  and  President 
Reagan's  September  1983  initiatives  specifi- 
cally designed  to  meet  sUted  Soviet  con- 
cerns. 

Despite  Soviet  efforts  to  make  compensa- 
tion for  the  British  and  French  independent 
national  deterrents  the  centerpiece  of  the 
public  debate  on  INF.  and  to  portray  this 
demand  as  a  fundamental  Soviet  objective, 
"the  erosion  of  the  So\iets'  position  on 
third-country  systems  .  .  .  has  exposed  its 
primary  purpose"  as  a  device  to  support  the 
Soviet  claim  for  a  monopoly. 

"The  Soviet  negotiating  approach  is  close- 
ly coordinated  with  and  linked  to  the  Soviet 
public  campaign,  and  appears  to  b^  designed 
to  position  the  Soviets  so  that  they  can 
claim  credit  publicly  for  flexibility  and 
movement  whUe  blaming  the  United  States 
for  a  negotiating  stalemate  .  .  .  The  Soviet 
propaganda  effort  directed  at  Western  pub- 
lics has  been  designed  to  strengthen  the  So- 
vieU'  hand  at  the  negotiating  table  by  un- 
dermining public  support  for  NATO  moder- 
inzation." 

INF:  PKO(HtKS8  Report  to  Mihistkrs 

1.  IHTRODUCnOW  * 

Since  the  December  1979  Decision  on  The- 
ater Nuclear  Force  Modernization  and  Re- 
lated Arms  Control.  NATO  has  made  a  con- 
certed, continuous  effort  to  advance  on  the 
arms  control  track  of  that  decision,  in  the 
hopes  that  an  equitable  and  verifiable  nego- 
tiated agreement  could  be  achieved.  While 
some  verifiable  negotiated  agreement  could 
be  achieved.  While  some  progress  has  been 
made,  this  effort  to  date  has  not  brought 
about  concrete  negotiating  results,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  now  "discontinued"  the 
talks. 

Because  implementation  of  the  1979  deci- 
sion has  been  one  of  the  most  significant 
common  security  and  arms  control  endeav- 
ors undertaken  by  the  Alliance  since  its 
founding,  the  Special  ConsulUtive  Group 


NoiK  The  Greek  and  Danish  govemmenU  h»ve 
expressed  their  national  views  In  footnotes  to  the 
progress  report. 

•  Denmark  places  a  general  reservation  on  parts 
of  this  report.  Greece  recalls  its  position  on  several 
parts  of  the  report  and  more  particularly  its  reser- 
vaUons  concemirig  the  deployment  of  DJP  in 
Europe. 


believes  it  worthwhile  at  this  point  to  pro- 
vide ministers  a  full  account  of  Alliance  ef- 
forts thus  far  to  bring  the  negotiations  in 
Inteimedlate-range  Nuclear  Forces  (DfF)  to 
fruition:  of  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union 
inside  and  outside  the  negotiations  which 
has  frustrated  agreement:  and  of  the  key 
issues  which  wUl  require  resolution  when 
negotiations  restune. 

The  fundamental  premises  of  the  1979 
double  decision— that  the  strategic  and  po- 
litical Imbalance  caused  by  the  unprovoked 
Soviet  build-up  of  a  sizable  monoploy  of 
modem  land-based  longer-range  INF  mis- 
siles had  to  be  redressed,  and  that  this  could 
not  effectively  be  accomplished  by  a  dual 
trade  approach  of  modernization  and  arms 
control— have  proved  valid  over  four  years. 
The  Alliance  policy  has  been  successful  in 
creating  and  driving  forward  a  negotiating 
process  in  CSeneva.  which  the  Soviet  Union 
had  Initially  rejected.  It  has  been  successful 
in  advancing  preparations  for  U.S.  deploy- 
ments, beginning  at  the  end  of  this  year,  in 
case  the  negotiations  could  not  achieve  a 
concrete  arms  control  result  which  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  deploymente. 
Throughout  the  period,  it  has  been  evident 
that  Allied  unity  on  the  deployment  track 
of  the  1979  decision  has  played  an  essential 
role  both  in  creating  the  incentive  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  and  providing  a 
means  for  the  Alliance  to  maintain  defense 
and  deterrence  in  case  no  agreement  was 
reached.  Throughout  the  period,  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Alliance  to  achieving  an 
equitable  and  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ment has  both  shv>ed  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva  and  laid  the  basis  for  the  eventual 
elimination  or  significant  reduction  of 
LRINF  missile  systems  on  both  sides. 

The  focus  of  this  report  is  on  develop- 
mente  in  the  UJS.-Soviet  INF  negotiations  in 
Geneva  since  their  opening  in  November 
1981.  The  SCO  takes  note,  however,  of  the 
parallel  preparations,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
modernization  track  of  the  1979  Decision, 
for  initiation  this  year  of  U.S.  deployments 
in  the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany.  The 
United  Kingdom,  and  Italy,  and  the  prep- 
arations for  deployments  later  In  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands. 

In  addition  to  deployments  themselves,  a 
companion  element  of  the  modemlzaOon 
track  has  been  the  continuing  review  by  the 
High  Level  Group  of  the  Alliance's  nuclear 
stockpile,  in  order  to  ensure  that  nuclear 
weapons  in  NATO's  armory  are  held  to  the 
rninitniim  nimiber  necessary  for  deterrence, 
taking  accotint  of  developments  in  conven- 
tional as  well  as  nuclear  forces.  This  review 
was  completed  in  October  1983.  and  Nuclear 
Planning  Group  Ministers,  meeting  at  Mon- 
tebello.  Canada  on  October  27-28.  decided  to 
withdraw  1,400  warheads  during  the  next 
several  years.  This  Ministerial  decision, 
taken  together  with  the  already  aoeom- 
plished  withdrawal  of  1,000  warheads,  will 
bring  to  2.400  the  total  number  of  warheads 
to  be  removed  from  Europe  since  1979.  This 
reduction  will  not  be  affected  by  any  de- 
ployment of  LRINF  missiles,  since  one  fur- 
ther warhead  wiU  be  removed  for  each  Per- 
shing n  or  ground-launched  cruise  missile 
(OLCM)  warhead  deployed. 

In  the  negotiations  in  Geneva,  the  United 
States  and  its  Allies  have  vigorously  pur- 
sued efforts  to  find  a  mutually  acceptable 
solution,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  At  the 
time  the  Soviet  Union  suspended  the  negoti- 
ations, all  the  elemente  for  an  equitable 
agreement  were  on  the  table  in  Geneva. 
Originally,  the  VS.  proposed  the  mutual 
elimination  of  all  IJIINF  missile  systems. 
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When  It  bectme  clear  that  the  Sovleta 
would  not  Mree.  the  XJ-B.  also  offered  to  ne- 
gotiate an  Interim  acreement  limiting  UJ3. 
and  Soviet  LRINP  mtelle  warheadi  to  equal 
levels  globally.  In  September  1983.  the  VA. 
Introduced  new  Initiatives  In  areas  of  stated 
Soviet  concern,  amplifying  them  in  Novem- 
ber with  a  suggestion  of  a  specific  global 
warhead  celling.  While  these  efforts  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  producing  an  agree- 
ment, they  have  amply  demonstrated  West- 
em  flexibility  and  commitment  to  the 
search  for  an  agreement. 

Nonetheless,  the  Soviet  Union  has  contin- 
ued to  block  agreement  by  insisting  on  pre- 
serving a  substantial  and  threatening  force 
of  S8-ao  mlssUes,  while  denying  NATO  any 
missiles  of  the  same  class.  Every  Soviet  pro- 
posal advanced  in  the  negotiations  has  had 
as  its  ultimate  result  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  Soviet  LROfP  Itlssile  monopoly,  re- 
flecting the  long-standing  Soviet  objective 
of  weakening  the  linkage  between  the 
American  strategic  nuclear  deterrent  and 
the  defense  of  Europe.  Soviet  efforts  inside 
and  outside  the  negotiations  have  sought  to 
split  Europe  from  the  United  States,  the 
European  Allies  from  each  other,  and 
NATO  members  from  their  friends  from 
allies  in  Asia,  as  well  as  to  undermine  the 
support  for  NATO  and  its  deterrent  poUdes 
within  NATO  countries. 

The  overall  Western  approach  in  imple- 
menting the  two  tracks  of  the  1979  decision 
has  produced  several  positive  results: 

Allied  determination  to  implement  the 
1979  decision  was  directly  responsible  for 
bringing  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table,  despite  Moscow's  initial  opposi- 
tion. 

In  the  negotiations,  the  Soviets  have  had 
to  recognise  the  long-standing  Western 
claim  of  the  particular  threat  posed  by  land- 
based  LRINF  missiles  In  comparison  to  air- 
craft, as  well  ss  the  need  for  reductions  In 
these  forces,  albeit  without  acknowledging 
the  principle  of  equality.  They  have  also 
been  brought  to  recognize  the  need  to  count 
warheads  as  well  as  missiles,  given  the  three 
warheads  which  are  carried  by  each  SS-20. 
They  have  Indicated  in  principle  that  sys- 
tems reduced  would  be  destroyed,  and  not 
simply  moved  elsewhere,  although  they  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  consider  missile  inventory 
limits  or  to  curb  production  of  missiles. 
They  have  also  admitted  the  principle  that, 
under  an  agreement,  systems  outside  of 
Europe  should  not  be  deployed  within  range 
of  Europe.  While  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  Alliance  secu- 
rity concerns.  It  has  shown  some  tacit  recog- 
nition of  the  rationale  for  the  Alliance's  cri- 
teria for  an  agreement,  and  greater  respect 
for  NATO's  determination  to  see  those  cri- 
teria met. 

The  Alliance  has  made  clear  to  the  Soviets 
that  it  regards  the  security  of  each  of  Its 
members  as  of  equal  Importance,  and  we 
have  firmly  rejected  and  publicly  exposed 
the  Soviet  concept  that  only  the  superpow- 
ers Iiave  a  right  to  genuine  security. 

In  the  development  of  a  negotiating  posi- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations, 
the  Alliance  has  established  an  intensive 
and  highly  productive  process  of  consulta- 
tion and  coordination  which  has  reinforced 
Alliance  unity  and  thereby  advanced  the 
prospects  for  arms  control. 

Active  public  affairs  efforts  by  individual 
Allied  governments,  drawing  on  consulta- 
tions In  the  SCO,  have  been  successful  in  re- 
butting an  unprecedented  Soviet  propagan- 
da campaign  and  In  reinforcing  public  sup- 
port for  Allied  policy  or  INF.  These  efforts 
must  continue  and  be  intensified. 


It  Is  difficult  to  predict  when  the  Soviets 
will  reoognlae  that  It  is  In  their  own  interest 
to  seek  agreement  in  Geneva.  The  Special 
Consultative  Oroup  bellevea,  however,  that 
we  can  expect  continued  Soviet  propaganda 
efforts  to  split  the  Alliance  and  erode  public 
support  for  the  Alllanoe's  INF  policy,  on  the 
pattern  that  has  been  seen  since  the  Decem- 
ber 1979  decision.  It  is  In  part  to  deal  with 
such  a  Soviet  propaganda  campaign  that 
this  report  has  been  prepared.  Just  as  It  re- 
mains eaaentlal  for  the  Alliance  to  continue 
implementing  both  tracks  of  the  1979  deci- 
sion, it  Is  important  for  Allied  governments 
to  make  a  continuing  effort  to  promote 
public  understanding  of  the  Alliance's  INF 
policy,  the  rationale  behind  our  negotiating 
position,  and  the  basis  of  the  deployment 
track,  which  will  be  Implemented  over  the 
coming  several  years,  in  the  abaence  of  an 
agreement. 

U.  STATUS  OP  SOVIKT  UUNT  MtSSILX  BUIU>-UP 

Because  the  1979  decision  in  large  part 
was  intended  to  redress  the  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  deployment  of  the  triple-warhead 
SS-30  mlssUe.  and  because  Soviet  LRINF 
missile  levels  are  of  such  obvious  impor- 
tance to  the  INF  negotiations,  the  SCO  has 
continuously  monitored  developments  In 
the  Soviet  LRINF  missile  force.  The  SCO 
notes  that  Soviet  deploymenU  of  the  SS-20 
have  climbed  steadily  since  1977.  when  the 
first  such  mlssUes  became  operational.  Cur- 
rent levels  are  360  deployed  SS-30s  with 
1.080  warheads,  not  counting  refires.  In  mid- 
1977,  the  SovieU  had  575  LRINF  warheads 
deployed.  Counting  older  SS-4  and  8S-5 
missiles,  the  Soviets  now  deploy  some  1,300 
warheads  on  roughly  600  LRINF  missiles: 
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As  the  table  shows.  SS-20  deployments 
have  increased  despite  the  initiation  of  ne- 
gotiations in  November  1981.  They  also  in- 
creased in  E^irope  as  well  as  Asia  even  after 
Brezhnev's  March  1982.  announcement  of  a 
moratorium  that  Indicated  a  halt  to  all  ac- 
tivities associated  with  further  SS-20  de- 
ployments oriented  against  Europe. 

After  May.  1982,  when  the  Soviets  said 
that  their  moratoriiun  envisaged  "a  termi- 
nation of  preparation  for  the  deployment  of 
missUes  .  .  .  including  an  end  to  the  con- 
struction of  laimchlng  positions",  the  Sovi- 
ets continued  and  completed  construction  at 
foiu-  SS-20  bases  in  the  European  USSR.  In 
addition,  they  since  have  completed  three 
tMses  east  of  the  Urals  which  are  within 
range  of  portions  of  NATO  Europe.  The  ac- 
tivation of  these  seven  bases  added  to  the 
Soviet  arsenal  63  SS-20  deployed  missiles 
with  189  warheads,  of  which  36  mlssUes 
with  108  warheads  are  in  the  European 
USSR.  The  Soviets  are  building  three  new 
SS-20  bases  In  the  eastern  USSR:  given  the 
SS-20's  5.000-kilometer  range,  missiles  at 
those  bases  will  be  able  to  strike  portions  of 
northern,  southern  and  central  Europe. 
When  completed,  they  will  add  27  missiles 
with  81  warheads.  The  three  new  bases 
likely  foreshadow  further  increases  in  SS- 
20s  In  the  eastern  USSR. 


m.  Tta  itTt  nacuioM— Monaumanoii  am 
Aam  ooimuM. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  1979  decision 
has  been  the  point  of  reference  for  the 
Allied  position  on  INF  modemiiatlon  and 
arms  control.  Because  NATO  deployments 
commence  this  year,  absent  an  agreement 
eliminating  the  need  for  them,  the  SCO  be- 
lieves it  useful  to  summarise  briefly  the 
background  and  rationale  for  the  1979  deci- 
sion, as  well  as  Its  description  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  arms  control  and  modern- 
isation. 

The  Soviet  Union's  achievement  of  strate- 
gic parity  with  the  U.S.  In  the  mid  1970s 
gave  partictilar  importance  to  the  growing 
disparity  between  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
capabilities  in  theater  nuclear  forces,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  longer  range  INF 
mlssllea.  Although  the  XJJB.  commitment  to 
the  defense  of  the  Alliance  had  not 
changed,  there  was  concern  that  this  emerg- 
ing situation  could  give  rise  to  the  risk  that 
the  Soviets  might  believe— however  incor- 
rectly—that they  could  use  long-range 
forces  to  make  or  threaten  limited  strikes 
against  Western  Europe  from  a  "sanctuary" 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  There  could  lie  a  mls- 
perceptlon  that  without  adequate  theater- 
based  systems  of  its  own  capable  of  reaching 
Soviet  territory,  and  In  an  era  of  parity  at 
the  strategic  nuclear  level.  NATO  lacked 
credible  and  appropriate  means  of  response. 

In  the  face  of  this  challenge,  the  Allies 
undertook  an  extensive  series  of  consulta- 
tions and  analytical  work  both  to  determine 
Allied  policy  and  to  raise  the  issue  before 
Western  publics.  In  October.  1977,  former 
Chancellor  Schmidt  forcefully  brought  the 
INF  Issue  to  the  forefront  as  one  of  the 
principal  security  challenges  facing  the  Alli- 
ance. That  same  month,  the  Nuclear  Plan- 
ning Group,  meeting  in  Ministerial  session 
at  Bari,  directed  that  a  High  Level  Group 
(HLO)  be  established  to  study  Alliance  long- 
term  INF  modernization  needs  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  flexible  response. 

Parallel  with  this,  a  Special  Group  on 
Arms  Control  and  Related  Matters  (SO)  was 
established  to  formulate  principles  which 
would  guide  future  Alliance  arms  control  ef- 
forts involving  INF  (after  the  1979  Decision, 
the  Special  Oroup  was  renamed  the  Special 
Consultative  Group  and  charged  with  con- 
tinuing consultations  on  the  arms  control 
negotiations). 

The  work  of  the  HLG  and  SO  came  to- 
gether in  the  Integrated  Decision  Docu- 
ment, which  set  forth  the  basic  aims  of 
Allied  INF  Policy  as  "deterrence  and  stabili- 
ty based  upon  a  triad  of  forces,  the  coupling 
between  these  forces,  and  the  Important  po- 
litical principle  of  the  strategic  unity  of  the 
Alliance."  The  report  stated  that  these  aims 
"can  be  served  by  two  complementary  pro- 
grammes, force  modernization  and  arms 
control",  and  noted  that: 

"A  policy  of  parallel  and  Integrated 
LRTNF  deployments  and  arms  control  will 
best  achieve  maximum  improvement  in  Alli- 
ance seciirity.  This  integration  is  sought 
both  to  ensure  that  defense  decisions  and 
Implementation  of  them  are  not  made  hos- 
tage to  exF>ectatlons  of  disarmament  agree- 
ments, and  so  that  arms  control  itself  has  a 
realistic  chance  of  success.  Moreover,  nego- 
tiations involving  LRTNF  will  not  be  realis- 
tic or  possible  without  an  agreed  moderniza- 
tion plan  and  a  decision  to  implement  it." 

Since  1979.  the  Alliance  has  consistently 
reaffirmed  that  deployments  must  proceed 
on  schedule  while  emphasizing  its  readiness 
to  reexamine  the  scale  of  such  deployments 
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in  the  light  of  concrete  results  at  the  negoti- 
ations. Including  elimination  of  the  entire 
category  of  VS.  and  Soviet  land-based 
LRINF  mlstiles.  The  SCO  beUeves  that  the 
Alliance  should  continue  to  emphasize  Its 
willingness  to  halt,  modify  or  reverse  de- 
ployments aocordtaig  to  an  agreement,  while 
making  clear  that  deployments  will  proceed 
on  schedule  absent  an  agreement. 

IV.  THE  COHSULTATIVX  ntOCESS 

In  recognition  that  extremely  cloee  con- 
sultations would  be  needed  given  the  politi- 
cal and  strategic  complexity  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved in  implementing  the  1979  decision, 
the  INF  Issue  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensive and  productive  consultation  process- 
es in  the  history  of  the  Alliance.  WhUe  the 
Special  Consultative  Oroup  remains  the  pri- 
mary consultation  mechanism.  INF  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  personal  communi- 
cations between  Allied  heads  of  sUte  and 
government  and  is  a  major  item  for  discus- 
sion by  Ministers  at  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ings of  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  Defense 
Planning  Committee  and  Nuclear  Planning 
Oroup.  In  addition,  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  regularly  receives  briefing  from  the 
chief  UJ5.  INF  negotiator  before,  during  and 
after  each  negotiating  round.  This  close  and 
effective  consultative  process  has  been  one 
of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  implemen- 
Utlon  of  the  two-track  decision. 

The  Special  Consultative  Group  has  met 
fourteen  times  in  1983.  two  of  these  meet- 
ings being  special  sessions  to  coordinate  on 
the  major  Initiatives  in  the  negotiations  this 
year,  the  interim  agreement  proposal  in 
March  1983  and  the  U.S.  initiative  in  Sep- 
tember 1983.  The  SCO  has  discussed  the 
full  range  of  issues  related  to  the  negotia- 
tions: 

development  of  the  UJ5.  negotiating  posi- 
tion in  Geneva; 

analysis  of  the  Soviet  negotiating  position 
and  potential  Soviet  moves  inside  and  out- 
side the  negotiations  affecting  INP, 

information  and  intelligence-sharing.  In- 
cluding developments  regarding  Soviet  nu- 
clear forces  of  relevance  to  the  negotiations; 
and 

public  affairs.  Including  development  of 
extensive  materials  to  explain  the  Alliance's 
INF  poUcy  to  Allied  publics. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  meetings  (in- 
cluding those  held  between  negotiating 
rounds  to  more  closely  monitor  the  evolu- 
tion of  negotUting  positions).  SCO  repre- 
sentatives frequently  communicate  between 
consulUtive  meetings  on  relevant  develop- 
ments. This  lias  been  especially  useful  in 
promoting  coordinated  Allied  responses  to 
significant  developments  inside  and  outside 
the  negotiations,  such  as  the  Soviet  effort 
to  misrepresent  the  facts  about  the  Novem- 
ber 1981  "equal  reductions"  package. 

To  handle  an  increased  work  load  this  fall, 
the  Special  ConsulUtive  Oroup  established 
an  intensified  consultation  schedule,  with 
meetings  twice  a  month  at  NATO  headquar- 
ters and  other  AUied  capitals.  The  decision 
to  meet  this  fall  in  London.  Bonn,  and 
Rome  gave  greater  visibility  to  the  consulta- 
tive process  anc<  allowed  expanded  contact 
with  the  press.  In  addition,  a  special  session 
was  held  on  September  19  in  Brussels  to 
consult  on  specific  U.S.  suggestions  for  the 
three  new  U.S.  initiatives,  which  were  subse- 
quently presented  In  Geneva  and  an- 
nounced by  President  Reagan.  The  SCO 
notes  that  the  effectiveness  of  these  consul- 
tations has  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
the  Alliance  position  and  the  degree  of 
public  understanding  for  NATO's  arms  con- 
trol efforts. 


T.  CBSOHOUMT  Or  TRX  KaOOTIATIOIf  8 

Overview 
Since  the  Allied  decision  was  taken  in  De- 
cember 1979.  there  have  been  several  dis- 
tinct phases  In  the  negotiations.  The  SCO 
notes  that,  throughout  this  period,  the  U.S. 
and  Allies  have  demonstrated  consistency  of 
purpose  in  seeking  an  agreement  that  would 
meet  the  security  requlremenU  of  the  Alli- 
ance as  set  forth  in  the  IDD,  whHe  express- 
ing willingneas  to  be  flexible  in  how  this 
goal  might  be  achieved  in  an  agreement.  In 
contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  has.  from  the 
outset,  sought  only  one  outcome:  preserva- 
tion of  its  monopoly  in  LRINF  missiles. 

The  period  through  mid-1980  was  marked 
by  Soviet  refusal  to  negotiate  unless  NATO 
renounced  the  1979  decision.  AlUed  reaffir- 
mation of  the  decision  at  the  Spring  NAC 
Ministerial  provided  the  basis  for  the  subse- 
quent Soviet  announcement,  during  former 
Chancellor  Schmidt's  visit  to  Moscow  that 
summer,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree 
in  principle  to  participate  in  INF  negotia- 
tions. 

Prom  the  faU  of  1980  to  the  faU  of  1981. 
both  sides  developed  their  approach  to  the 
negotiations.  The  period  included  prelimi- 
nary meetings  between  MS.  and  Soviet  ne- 
gotiators in  October  and  November  1980, 
during  which  there  was  no  agreement  on 
the  basic  focus  of  the  talks;  the  change  of 
Administration  in  the  United  SUtes  in  Jan- 
uary 1981  and  subsequent  review  of  U.S. 
policy  on  arms  control;  the  Spring  1981 
NAC  Ministerial  which  reaffirmed  the  1979 
decision,  and  extensive  Allied  consultation 
in  preparation  for  negotiations  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Negotiations  began  in  the  fall  of  1981. 
President  Reagan  opened  the  period  by  an- 
nouncing that  the  U.S.  and  NATO  were  wlU- 
Ing  to  cancel  the  planned  deployment  of  572 
Pershing  II  and  Ground-Launched  Cruise 
MissUes  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
destroy  aU  its  SS-4.  S8-5  and  SS-20  missUes. 
The  negotiations  formally  commenced  in 
Geneva  on  November  30. 1981.  The  UJS.  pre- 
sented the  zero/zero  proposal,  which  was 
supported  by  the  Alliance  as  an  effort  to 
achieve  the  most  far-reaching  possible  arms 
control  result,  one  which  would  avoid  the 
need  for  deployments.  The  Soviets  present- 
ed a  proposal  for  an  agreement  that  would 
establish  an  eventual  ceiling  of  300 
"medium-range"  missUes  and  nuclear-capa- 
ble aircraft  In  EXurope.  The  proposal,  howev- 
er, was  designed  to  preclude  VS.  LRINF 
missUe  deployments  and  include  British  and 
French  independent  national  forces  to  con- 
trive a  pseudo-"balance"  between  NATO 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  weU  as  significant- 
ly to  impair  U.S.  conventional  capabiUty  In 
Europe  by  drastic  reductions  In  U.S.  dual-ca- 
pable aht:raft.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  tabled  draft  treaties  reflecting  their 
positions.  In  addition  to  exchanging  views 
on  the  main  negotiating  issues.  U.S.  negotia- 
tors sought  to  engage  the  Soviete  in  discus- 
sions on  a  broad  range  of  detaUed  matters- 
data  exchange,  comparison  of  treaty  texts. 
verification— but  Soviet  cooperation  was 
minimiLi  In  Deceml>er  1982.  the  Soviets 
publicly  proposed  a  missUe  sub-celling  in 
Europe  tied  explicitly  to  the  level  of  British 
and  French  missiles.  During  this  phase. 
Soviet  propaganda  focused  on  a  proclaimed 
"moratorium"  on  SS-20  deployments  In  the 
European  USSR  and  on  the  repeated  Soviet 
claim  that  a  balance  existed  in  "medium- 
range"  systems  in  Europe. 

After  close  consultations  in  the  SCO  and 
directly  among  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance. 
President  Reagan  announced  in  March  1983 


that  the  VS.  and  AlUes  were  prepared  to 
accept  an  interim  agreement  establishing 
equal  global  levels  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  war- 
heads on  UUNF  mlssQe  launchers  at  the 
lowest  possible  number.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  and  the  AlUes  reaffirmed  their  view 
that  total  elimination  of  the  entire  category 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  LRINF  mlssUes  remained 
the  best  outcome  and  long-term  objective 
for  the  negotiations.  The  Soviets  made  two 
adjustments  of  position  during  the  period, 
expressing  willingness  to  use  warheads  as  a 
unit  of  account.  Ui  addition  to  launchers, 
and  darifying  that  reduced  systems  would 
be  destroyed.  Neither  move  altered  the  basic 
outcome  of  the  Soviet  positkm.  which  would 
block  NATO  modernization  whUe  permit- 
ting the  Soviets  to  retain  a  substantial  SS- 
20  force  in  both  the  European  and  Asian 
USSR,  with  no  ceiling  on  the  latter.  Indeed, 
despite  the  image  of  flexIbUity  which  the 
Soviets  sought  to  convey,  their  position  in 
practice  had  hardened  by  making  even  more 
explicit  the  linkage  between  Soviet  LRINF 
missUe  levels  and  the  levels  of  British  and 
French  forces. 

After  intensive  consulUtions  among  the 
AlUes  on  ways  to  move  the  talks  forward. 
President  Rc«gan  this  September  elaborat- 
ed on  the  interim  agreement  proposal  by  of- 
fering to  address  stated  Soviet  concerns  on 
aircraft,  geography  and  the  composition  of 
the  NATO.  LRINF  force.  The  Soviets  put 
forward  a  package  which.  whUe  not  modify- 
ing the  basics  of  their  proposal,  did  show 
some  potential  flexibility  on  aircraft  and 
the  first  sign  of  any  acceptance  ttiat  strictly 
European  limits  are  inadequate.  The  U.S. 
suggested  that  a  global  LRINF  warhead 
limit  of  420— the  same  number  the  Soviet 
proposal  would  grant  their  European 
force— would  be  acceptable.  This  evolution 
in  the  U.S.  position,  and  to  a  much  lesser 
degree  in  the  Soviet  position,  offered  the 
potential  for  progress.  Nevertheless,  the 
Soviet  Union,  after  informally  suggesting  a 
new  package  offer  that  it  promptly  dis- 
avowed and  about  which  it  misrepresented 
the  facts  "discontinued"  the  negotiations  in- 
definitely on  November  23. 1983. 

Summary  of  the  negotiating  round* 
Round  I  (November  30.  1981-March  16. 

1982) 
The  negotiations  opened  with  a  heads  of 
delegation  meeting  between  Ambassadors 
Nltze  and  Kvitslnskiy.  recessed  from  Decem- 
ber 17  to  January  12.  and  dosed  on  March 
16.  The  sides  Introduced  their  positions,  the 
UJS.  tabling  a  draft  treaty,  the  Soviete  out- 
lining their  position  In  more  general  terms. 
U.S.  position.  The  U.S.  used  the  first  ses- 
sions to  explain  the  concerns  and  principles 
underlying  the  December  1979  NATO  deci- 
sion and  the  U.S.  posIUon.  Including  inter 
alia  the  principle  of  UA-Sovlet  equality, 
the  utUity  in  focusing  on  UUNF  missiiMis. 
the  need  for  global  Umitations  on  LRINF 
mlssUes  and  the  importance  of  effective  ver- 
ification meastures. 

On  December  11.  the  UJS.  formally  pre- 
sented the  basic  elemente  of  the  "zero/zero" 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  entire  class  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  LRINF  missUes  wortdwlde.  fol- 
lowing up  on  February  2  by  tabling  a  draft 
treaty. 

The  fundamental  provision  of  the  draft 
"zero-zero"  treaty  provides  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  ground-launched,  nuclear-armed, 
ballistic  and  cruise  missUes  with  ranges  be- 
tween that  of  the  Pershing  II  (1800  kUome- 
ters)  and  5500  kUometers.  AU  such  missiles, 
their  launchers  and  other  agreed  support 
equipment    and   structures   would    be   de- 
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stroyed.  Further,  the  treaty  would  ten  new 
types  of  mlHllea  with  comparable  ranges. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  measure  would 
be  to  eliminate  aU  SS-30.  88-4  and  88-5 
missiles,  as  well  as  any  Peiahlng  11  and 
OLCMs  deployed  prior  to  the  sides  reaching 
agreement. 

The  U.S.  treaty  also  proposed  collateral 
measures  designed  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  ban  on  LRINF  missiles  by  limit- 
ing Soyiet  shorter-range  INF  (SRLINF)  mis- 
siles with  ranges  of  and  between  those  of 
the  Soviet  88-23  and  88-12/23  to  the 
number  deployed  as  of  January  1.  1M2. 
Excess  such  missiles  would  be  destroyed, 
though  modernisation  and  replacement, 
within  certain  qualitative  limits,  would  be 
permitted  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  81nce  both 
sides  would  be  prohibited  from  deploying 
ground-launched  missiles  with  ranges  be- 
tween that  of  the  8ovlet  88-12/23  and  U.S. 
Pershing  II,  the  combined  effect  of  the 
treaty  would  be  a  ban  on  any  ground- 
launched,  nuclear-armed  missiles  with 
ranges  in  excess  of  that  of  the  88-12/22. 

The  other  articles  \n  the  U.S.  draft  treaty 
contain  necessary  definition  and  t3rpe  rules, 
and  also  deal  with  verification  and  proce- 
dural matters.  The  U.S.  also  tabled  a  draft 
memorandum  of  understanding  for  estab- 
lishing and  updating  a  data  base. 

Soviet  petition.  The  Soviets  introduced 
several  positions  in  the  first  round.  At  the 
opening  plenary,  they  tabled  a  draft  propos- 
al for  a  moratorium  on  the  deployment  or 
preparations  for  deployment  of  new  or  addi- 
tional "medium-range"  nuclear  systems  In 
Europe.  They  also  Introduced  early  in  the 
round  their  basic  position  In  the  negotia- 
tions, a  proposal  for  NATO  (i.e..  the  United 
States.  Britain  and  France)  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  to  reduce  to  300  "medium- 
range"  missiles  and  delivery  aircraft  in  or 
"intended  for  use"  In  Europe.  On  February 
4.  they  tabled  a  "Statement  of  (or  Accord 
on)i  Intentions"  which  embodied  both  the 
reduction  and  moratorium  proposals.  The 
basic  elements  of  their  "statement"  were: 
the  U.S.  and  USSR  would  reduce  to  600 
"medium-range"  missiles  and  aircraft  in  or 
"Intended  for  use"  in  Europe  by  the  end  of 
1985  and  300  by  the  end  of  1990  (British  and 
French  forces  would,  in  effect,  be  counted 
under  the  U.S.  ceiling):  modernization  and 
replacement  would  be  permitted  on  an  air- 
craft-for-aircraft  and  missile-for-mlsslle 
basis  (thus  precluding  deployment  of  Per- 
shing II  or  GLCM  since  the  U.S.  at  that 
time  had  only  "medium-range"  aircraft  in 
Europe);  destruction  would  be  the  primary 
method  of  reduction,  though  some  systems 
could  be  withdrawn:  the  agreement  would 
remain  in  effect  until  the  end  of  1990  when 
It  could  be  renewed  if  the  sides  agreed:  and 
there  would  be  a  moratorium  on  deploy- 
ments of  "medium-range"  systems  in 
Europe. 

The  effects  of  Soviet-proposed  "state- 
ment" were  immediately  clear.  Under  the 
300  ceiling,  the  Soviets  would  be  allowed  to 
maintain  all  of  the  SS-208  they  had  de- 
ployed in  Europe  (as  well  as  a  number  of 
modem  "medium-range"  aircraft).  The  mor- 
atorium on  deployments  of  a  new  "medium- 
range"  systems  in  Europe,  combined  with 
the  requirement  for  one-for-one  replace- 
ment of  aircraft  and  missiles,  would  have 
prohibited  any  U.S.  LRINF  missile  deploy- 
ments. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  proposed  to  "take 
into  account"  British  and  French  nuclear 
forces  by  counting  those  forces  within  the 
300  ceiling  for  U.S.  systems.  As  the  Soviets 
attributed  263  "medium-range"  missiles  and 


aircraft  to  Britain  and  France,  the  VA. 
would  have  been  allowed  to  maintain  37 
dual-capable  aircraft  in  Europe  (regardleaa 
of  their  actual  range,  all  U.S.  dual-capable 
aircraft  in  Europe— as  well  as  a  number  of 
UJS.  aircraft  not  in  Europe— were  deflited  by 
the  Sovleta  aa  "medium-range").  Thus,  the 
va.  limit  was.  in  reality,  a  NATO  limit  The 
Soviet  prtvoaal  would  have  preserved  the 
large  Soviet  advantage  in  LRINF  missiles, 
leaving  the  Soviet  88-20  force  in  Europe 
intact  while  denying  the  U.S.  the  right  to 
deploy  any  countering  systems.  At  the  same 
time,  the  U.S.  would  have  been  required  vir- 
tually to  eliminate  its  dual-capable  aircraft 
in  EunqM. 

The  Soviet  position  was  premised  on  a 
contrived  claim  that  a  balance  in  "medium- 
range"  forces  existed  in  Europe.  To  derive 
this  balance  the  Soviets  counted  independ- 
ent British  and  French  systems  and  defined 
all  U.S.  dual-capable  aircraft  in  or  near 
Europe  to  be  "medium-range",  while  exclud- 
ing large  numbers  of  their  own  comparable 
nuclear-capable  aircraft 

The  Soviets  made  two  other  proposals 
during  the  opening  round.  One  was.  in  reali- 
ty, a  variation  of  their  basic  position;  it 
called  for  Soviet  "medium-range"  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe  to  be  reduced  to  a  level 
equal  to  those  of  Britain  and  Prance  (the 
practical  differences  between  this  and  the 
basic  Soviet  position  were  slight:  by  Soviet 
count,  the  Soviets  would  have  been  allowed 
to  deploy  263  "medium-range"  systems  in 
Europe  vice  300  and  the  U.8.  would  not  have 
been  permitted  the  37  dual-capable  aircraft 
in  Europe  that  It  would  have  been  allowed 
under  the  basic  Soviet  position).  The  Sovi- 
ets occasionally  referred  to  this  proposal  in 
subsequent  rounds.  The  other  proposal 
called  for  the  elimination  of  all  "medium- 
range"  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  (this  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
leaving  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  systems  as 
the  only  nuclear  forces  in  Europe).  Even 
though  the  Soviets  did  not  often  mention 
this  In  subsequent  rounds.  It  remained  their 
principal  counter  to  the  U.8.  "sero/zero" 
proposal.  They  called  it  a  "true  sero"  since 
all  nuclear  weapons  (except  Soviet  strategic 
systems)  would  be  eliminated  from  Europe. 

Difference*.  By  March  16  it  had  become 
clear  that  the  sides  differed  on  four  funda- 
mental issues: 

Treatment  of  LRINF  miuiUt.  The  United 
States  proposed  to  eliminate  all  U.S.  and 
Soviet  LRINF  missiles.  The  Soviet  proposal 
would  have  allowed  the  USSR  to  maintain  a 
large  force  of  88- 20b  in  Europe  and  an  un- 
limited number  in  the  eastern  USSR.  U.S. 
LRINF  missiles  would  be  prohibited  in 
Europe. 

TJiint-country  forces.  The  U.S.  position 
was  that  only  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  should 
be  addressed  in  bilateral  negotiations.  The 
Soviets,  however,  sought  to  "take  into  ac- 
count" the  independent  systems  of  Britain 
and  France,  in  effect  by  Including  them 
within  the  ceiling  on  U.S.  systems. 

Geographic  scope.  The  U.S.  called  for 
global  limits  on  LRINF  missile  systems. 
This  reflected  the  range,  mobility  and  trans- 
portability of  modem  LRINF  missile  sys- 
tems, which  made  global  limitations  neces- 
sary. The  Soviets  proposed  to  limit  only  sys- 
tems in  or  "Intended  for  use"  In  Europe  (a 
formulation  which  they  manipulated  to  ex- 
clude all  their  missiles  and  aircraft  in  the 
eastern  USSR  while  Including  U.S.  aircraft 
not  physically  located  In  Europe). 

Aircraft  The  U.S..  noting  that  the  88-20 
was  the  system  of  most  concern  to  the  West 
and  that  high-level  Soviet  statements  had 


indicated  they  were  most  concerned  about 
the  Pershing  n  and  OLCM.  argued  that  the 
negotiations  should  focus  on  limiting 
LRINF  mlasilea.  Aircraft  could  be  addressed 
in  a  later  stage,  but  their  complexities  (such 
as  dual  roles)  would  overly  burden  the  talks. 
The  Soviets  called  for  dlscunion  of  limits  on 
aircraft  as  well  as  minUes  (though  their 
proposal  excluded  a  large  nimiber  of  Soviet 
aircraft  which  were  comparable  to  VA.  air- 
craft which  they  were  seeking  to  limit, 
which  Included  U.8.  FB-lll's  based  in  the 
United  States)  and  proposed  to  treat  mis- 
siles and  aircraft  under  a  single  aggregate. 

The  sides  alao  differed  over  a  niunber  of 
other  issues: 

Treatment  of  shorter  range  systems  (the 
U.S.  propoaed  to  limit  certain  shorter  range 
systems  while  the  Soviets  argued,  short  of 
eliminating  all  non-strategic  nuclear  forces 
from  Europe,  that  systems  with  ranges 
under  1000  kilometers  should  not  be  con- 
strained); method  of  reduction  (destruction 
(U.S.)  vs.  a  combination  of  destruction  and 
some  withdrawal);  and  duration  of  agree- 
ment (unlimited  (U.8.)  vs.  untU  1990). 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  round,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  the  immedlcate  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  negotiating  position: 

To  preserve  the  Soviet  monopoly  in 
LRINF  missiles  in  Europe  by  ensuring  a 
large  SS-20  force  while  denying  the  ISA.  the 
right  to  deploy  Pershing  II  or  OLCM:  to 
preserve  a  free  hand  with  regard  to  88-20 
deployments  in  the  eastern  USSR:  and  to 
reduce  drastically  the  U.S.  contlbutlon  to 
NATO's  conventional  deterrent  by  forcing 
large  cuts  in  U.S.  dual-capable  aircraft  in 
Ehirope. 

They  had  already  foreshadowed  that  they 
would  concentrate  on  compensation  for 
British  and  French  systems  as  the  primary 
rationale  to  support  their  first  objective. 

Despite  the  emerging  differences,  howev- 
er, a  great  amount  of  work  was  accom- 
plished in  the  first  round.  The  U.S.  had 
clarified  and  detailed  Its  proposal  through 
explanation  of  its  draft  treaty.  It  had  also 
had  a  chance  to  question  the  Soviets  on  the 
basic  elements  of  their  position.  Moreover, 
negotiations  had  been  conducted  in  a  busi- 
ness-like and  serious  manner,  relatively  free 
of  polemics. 

Round  II  (May  20-July  20. 1982) 

The  UJB.  used  the  round  to  continue  expo- 
sition of  the  "zero-zero"  proposal  while  the 
Soviets  tabled  a  draft  treaty  embodying 
their  basic  position. 

Soviet  draft  treaty.  The  Soviets  began  the 
round  by  tabling  a  draft  treaty  based  on 
their  proposal  that  NATO  and  the  USSR 
each  reduce  to  300  "medium-range"  nuclear 
systems  In  Eiux>pe.  The  twsic  elements  of 
the  draft  treaty  were  the  same  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Soviet-proposed  "Statement  of 
(or  Accord  on)  Intentions."  NATO  and  the 
USSR  would  each  be  permitted  300 
"medium-range"  missiles  and  aircraft  in 
Europe;  while  the  Soviets  would  be  allowed 
to  deploy  a  mix  of  missiles  and  aircraft,  the 
small  number  of  systems  allowed  the  U.8. 
(after  British  and  French  forces  had  l)een 
"taken  into  account")  could  be  only  aircraft 
(the  draft  treaty  contained  a  specific  ban  on 
the  introduction  of  new  types  of  "medium- 
range"  systems  in  Eiurope,  which  were  de- 
fined as  systems  not  deployed  in  Europe  as 
of  Jime  1.  1982):  and  there  would  be  no  re- 
strictions on  Soviet  systems  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Soviets  did  Introduce  certain  global 
limitations,  which  would  ban  ground-  and 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  air-to-surface 
ballistic  missiles  and  ballistic  missiles  on 


water-borne  vehicles  other  than  submarines 
with  ranges  greater  than  600  kllameters. 
These  were  apparently  designed  to  block 
the  U.8.  sea-launched  cruise  missile  as  well 
aa  the  OLCIf  is  any  location.  The  Soviets 
alao  made  a  number  of  minor  changes  to 
their  position  aa  they  had  explained  it  in 
the  opening  round: 

They  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion: 

They  darified  their  formulation  of  "in  or 
intended  for  use  in  E^irope"  by  introducing 
a  "aone  of  reduction  and  limitation."  lines 
of  withdrawal  and  a  non-deployment  area 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
some  Soviet  systems  east  of  the  Urals  (spe- 
dficaUy.  miasUes  west  of  80  degrees  longi- 
tude would  be  covered);  and 

They  said  that  systems  with  ranges  of  leas 
than  1000  kUometers  should  be  addressed  in 
a  aeparate  protocol. 

The  SovieU  tried  to  characterize  each  of 
these  as  a  "major"  concession,  although 
they  were  little  more  than  minor  adjust- 
ments to  the  OTlglnal  Soviet  position.  For 
example,  the  original  Soviet  propoaal  was 
for  an  agreement  whose  terms  would  have 
expired  on  the  very  day  aU  obligations  and 
reductions  were  fully  implemented.  The 
original  Soviet  position  also  ignored  the  fact 
that  even  using  the  range  the  Soviets  at- 
tributed to  the  88-20.  SS-20s  deployed  east 
of  the  Urals  could  strike  targets  in  much  of 
NATO  Europe  (using  the  VA.  range  esti- 
mate. 88-30S  behind  80  degrees  east  longi- 
tude can  stiU  strike  NATO  territory).  like- 
wise, they  had  indicated  that  account  could 
be  taken  of  the  potential  of  shorter-range 
systems  to  undermine  limitations  on  sys- 
tems with  ranges  in  excess  of  1000  kilome- 
ters. 

Although  the  U.S.  hoped  that  the  Soviet 
treaty,  when  introduced,  would  clarify  the 
practical  workings  of  the  Soviet  proposal, 
unfortunately,  the  Soviets  withheld  a 
number  of  important  details.  For  example, 
ambiguities  remained  as  to  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  the  "zone  of  reduction  and 
limitation"  and  as  to  the  location  of  the 
withdrawal  lines.  Moreover,  the  collateral 
constraints  in  shorter  range  systems  were 
unapecified  and  relegated  to  a  protocol 
which  was  not  introduced.  A  third  major 
ambiguitjr:  the  Soviets  claimed  destruction 
was  to  be  the  primary  method  of  reduction 
but  there  would  be  provision  for  the  with- 
drawal of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  sys- 
tems to  be  reduced;  the  Soviets  gave  no  clue 
regarding  this  percentage,  which  was  crucial 
to  determining  whether  any  88-308  would 
have  to  be  destroyed. 

U.S.  efforts.  The  X!A.  used  the  round  to 
focus  on  the  main  issues  dividing  the  sides— 
third-country  forces,  geographic  scope  and 
treatment  of  aircraft— both  through  further 
exposiUon  of  the  UJS.  draft  treaty  and  by 
comments  on  the  Soviet  draft  treaty.  The 
U.S.  compared  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
two  documents  in  plenary  discussions,  dem- 
onstrating how  the  Soviet  position  failed  to 
address  the  basic  concerns  underlying  the 
1979  decision  and  how  the  U.S.  proposal 
worked  to  the  Interests  of  both  sides. 

The  VA.  pressed  for  progress  on  other 
issues  of  leas  immediacy,  arguing  that 
progress  should  be  made  In  these  areas  so 
that  there  would  be  no  delay  once  central 
issues  were  resolved.  The  Soviets  agreed  to 
U.S.  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  two 
working  groups  to  begin  adddressing  some 
of  the  technical  matters  involved  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. The  first  was  a  data  experU 
group,  which  was  given  a  mandate  to  clear 
up  ambiguities  and  attempt  to  resolve  dif- 


ferences between  the  sides  with  regard  to 
the  numbers  and  characteristics  of  various 
systems.  The  second  was  a  treaty  text  work- 
ing group,  which  began  to  consider  various 
articles  in  the  two  draft  treaties  where 
there  were  similarities  between  the  two 
sides:  it  was  able  to  agree  by  the  close  of  the 
round  on  Joint  language  for  several  of  the 
articles  covering  procedural  matters. 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  second  round,  a 
much  more  specific  version  of  the  Soviet  po- 
sition had  been  presented.  While  a  number 
of  important  ambiguities  with  regard  to  the 
Soviet  poaition  remained,  comparison  of  the 
draft  treaties  of  the  two  sides  had  begim  to 
clarify  the  «>ecific  areas  of  difference  and 
convergence.  However,  it  was  clear  that  the 
basic  Soviet  objectives— as  revealed  in  the 
Soviet  draft  treaty— remained  unchanged. 
The  "Walk  in  the  Woods"  (June  1982) 

From  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations. 
Ambassador  Nitze  was  authorized  to  probe 
and  explore  areas  of  Soviet  flexibility.  In 
June,  apart  from  the  formal  talks,  he  initi- 
ated a  series  of  private  discussions  with  his 
Soviet  counterpart  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
paciuge  meeting  each  sides'  fundamental 
concerns,  but  In  the  process,  entailing  cer- 
tain concessions  by  both  parties  with  regard 
to  their  formally  tabled  positions. 

In  preparing  for  the  dialogue.  Ambassador 
Nitze  outlined  four  principles  which  would 
have  to  be  reflected  in  any  agreement  in 
order  for  it  to  be  acceptable  to  the  United 
States: 

No  compensation  for  British  and  French 

forces; 

The  UjS.  could  not  accept  aircraft  limits 
that  radically  reduced  Its  contribution  to 
the  conventional  defense  of  Europe; 

The  VA.  could  not  agree  to  shifting  the 
threat  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East  and 

The  agreement  must  be,  and  appear  to  be. 
equal  in  its  overall  effects. 

The  Soviet  Ambassador  cited  one  criterion 
of  his  own:  The  "zero-zero"  proposal  was  to- 
tally unacceptable,  as  it  was  viewed  in 
Moscow  as  being  unilateral  disarmament  for 
the  USSR. 

The  Soviet  aml>assador  began  the  actual 
walk  in  the  woods  with  the  statement  that 
he  had  to  insist  on  compensation  for  third- 
country  forces.  Ambassador  Nitze  responded 
that  there  was  no  point  in  continuing  the 
exchange  if  Kvitslnskiy  had  no  flexibUity 
on  the  question  of  third-country  forces;  if 
the  Soviets  held  to  that  position  there  could 
be  no  common  ground.  'The  Soviet  ambassa- 
dor nevertheless  agreed  to  carry  on  the  dia- 
logue. The  "walk  in  the  woods"  package  was 
developed  in  subsequent  conversation  be- 
tween the  two. 

Both  ambassadors  agreed  that  the  pack- 
age that  was  developed  did  not  constitute  an 
offer  on  behalf  of  either  government; 
rather,  it  was  a  package  developed  by  the 
negotiators  for  presentation  to  their  respec- 
tive capitals  for  their  consideration.  The 
package  contained  the  following  provisions: 
the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  would  each  have  been 
limited  to  225  LRINF  missile  launchers  and 
aircraft  in  Europe  (including  the  Soviet  SS- 
20s  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Urals  at 
VerUmyaya  Salda):  each  would  have  been 
limited  to  a  subceUing  of  75  LRINF  missile 
launchers  in  Europe,  the  USSR,  within  its 
sublimit  to  deploy  only  ballistic  missiles,  the 
U.S.  within  Its  sublimit  to  deploy  only  cruise 
missiles:  the  USSR  would  have  been  limited 
to  90  LRINF  missile  launchers  in  the  east- 
em  USSR:  each  ballistic  missile  launcher 
would  have  carried  no  more  than  one  mis- 
sile with  no  more  than  three  warheads;  each 
GLCM   laimcher   would    have   carried   no 


more  than  four  missiles,  each  with  no  more 
than  one  warhead;  all  LRINF  missile  sys- 
tems in  excess  of  the  limits  would  have  been 
destroyed;  limited  aircraft  would  have  been 
the  n.S.  F-lIl  and  FB-Ill,  and  the  Soviet 
Backfire.  Badger  and  Bliiuler:  U.S.  and 
Soviet  shorter-range  INF  missiles  would 
have  been  limited  to  existing  levels:  and  ap- 
propriate verification  measures  were  to  have 
be«i  negotiated  within  three  months. 

The  vmiAMse  received  dose  study  in  Wash- 
ington following  the  conduskm  of  the 
second  round.  There  was  concern  about  cer- 
tain elements  and  the  fact  that  the  SovieU 
might  simply  treat  the  package  as  a  new 
U.S.  offer  and  then  attempt  to  9llt  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  formal  Soviet  po- 
sition. However.  Ambassador  Nitze  was  au- 
thorized to  continue  conversations  in  the  in- 
formal chaiuiel. 

At  their  first  meeting  at  the  opening  of 
the  third  round,  the  Soviet  ambassador  in- 
formed Ambassador  Nitze  that  the  USSR 
insisted  on  the  following  principles:  full 
oompoisation  for  third-country  forces:  no 
U.8.  deployments;  no  constraints  on  Soviet 
deploymenta  In  the  eastern  USSR;  radical 
reductions  in  dual-capable  aircraft;  and  full 
adherence  to  their  concept  of  the  principle 
of  equality  and  equal  security.  The  Soviet 
ambassador  said  the  package  had  been  re- 
jected in  Moscow,  particularly  because  of 
the  lack  of  compensation  for  British  and 
French  forces,  and  that  he  would  not 
pursue  informal  discussions  in  the  channel. 
Moreover.  Ambassador  Nitze  was  informed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  prepared  to 
destroy  a  single  88-20.  With  this  Soviet  re- 
jection of  both  the  substance  of  the  package 
and  of  the  informal  channel  itself.  Ambassa- 
dor Nitze  could  not  pursue  further  informal 
discussions. 

Round  ni  (September  30-November  30, 
1982) 

The  U.S.  pressed  the  Sovleta  to  begin  to 
take  account  of  NATO's  legitimate  security 
concerns  and.  identifying  a  number  of  areas 
of  commonality  between  the  two  sides  on 
secondary  issues,  pressed  in  earnest  for 
progress  on  those  questions.  The  Soviet  Del- 
egation began  to  unveil  a  "carrot  and  stick" 
approach,  the  "carrot"  taking  the  form  of  a 
missile  subceUing  which  might  entail  some 
small  88-20  reductions  in  Europe,  and  the 
"stick"  taking  the  form  of  unspecified 
threats  of  "countermeasures"  if  NATO  im- 
plemented the  deployment  track  of  the  1979 
decision. 

U.S.  position.  The  U.S.  continued  to  ex- 
plain the  zero/zero  proposal  and  its  views 
on  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  proposal  to  ad- 
dress NATO's  concerns.  The  VA.  also  intro- 
duced an  amplified  memorandum  of  under- 
standing regarding  establishment  and  up- 
dating of  a  daU  base;  a  goaeral  discussion  of 
verification  principles  (noting  that  national 
technical  means  would  be  fimdamental  to 
any  verification  regime  but  adding  that 
given  the  small  size  and  mobility  of  INF  sys- 
tems, measures  that  went  beyond  national 
technical  means  might  be  necessary);  and 
some  specific  provisions  for  the  destruction 
of  reduced  missile  systems. 

In  each  case,  the  U.8.  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  degree  of  convergency  between 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  positions.  Both  sides 
had  called  for  the  establishment  and  updat- 
ing of  a  data  base.  The  U.S.  believed  that 
measures  t>eyond  national  tectuUcal  means 
would  be  necessary  for  effective  verification; 
the  Soviets  had  also  suggested  that  some  co- 
operative measures  could  be  designed  to 
assist  national  technical  means.  And  both 
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aides  had  tabled  positions  that  would  re- 
quire the  destruction  of  LIUNF  missile  sys- 
tems. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  argued  that  these  were 
areas  where  the  sides  could  make  some 
procreas.  despite  their  differences  over  the 
fundamental  issues;  that  this  process  could 
well  serve  to  facilitate  progreas  on  other 
issues:  and  that  It  would  speed  completion 
of  an  agreement  once  central  Issues  were  re- 
solved. 

The  VA  also  attempted  to  accelerate 
procreas  in  the  two  working  croups.  In  the 
treaty  text  croup,  the  sides  becan  to  work 
some  of  the  sections  of  their  respective 
draft  treaties  where  there  was  a  decree  of 
convergent  lancuace.  i.e..  the  Preambles  and 
the  Verification  and  8CC  articles  of  the  two 
draft  treaties.  On  several  points,  the  U.S. 
becan  to  accept  Soviet  languace  where  It 
was  clear  the  sides  shared  the  same  under- 
standing of  their  meaninc-  The  Soviets,  on 
the  other  hand,  rarely  conceded  anything. 

In  the  DaU  Experts  group,  the  n.S. 
pressed  for  the  SovleU  to  disaggregate  their 
LRINF  mlaaOe  numbers  and  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  SS-30's  range 
(since  much  of  the  Soviet  side's  argumenta- 
tion in  favor  of  a  regional  limitation  regime 
was  tied  to  the  Soviet  assertion  of  the  S8- 
30's  range).  Although  the  VS.  continued  to 
n»»t..»«i«  that  the  sides  should  concentrate 
on  missile  limits,  the  US.  partldpanU  In 
the  data  group  agreed  to  discuss  technical 
issues  pertaining  to  aircraft.  The  D.S.  raised 
the  question  of  Badger  and  Blinder  num- 
bers, where  there  was  a  wide  divergence  In 
the  two  sides'  estimates.  The  D.&  also  pro- 
posed criteria  for  determining  and  compar- 
ing the  combat  radii  of  aircraft,  given  Soviet 
claims  about  the  respective  radii  of  the 
Fencer  and  F-4  (the  SovleU  defined  the 
VS.  F-4  as  a  "medium-range"  system,  even 
though  Its  combat  radius  is  under  1000  kilo- 
meters. whUe  they  excluded  their  own 
Fencer,  even  though  Its  combat  radius  Is 
generally  considered  to  be  well  over  1000 
km). 

AT  the  close  of  the  round,  the  U.S.  also 
proposed  that  the  sides  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment that  would  provide  for  advance  notlf I- 
datlon  of  test  launches  of  LRINF  baUlstlc 
missiles. 

Soviet  nactUmt.  The  Soviet  reaction  to 
the  U.S.  push  for  progress  on  secondary 
questions  was  disappointing,  suggesting  that 
the  Soviets  were  unwilling  to  see  progress 
even  where  there  was  a  degree  of  conver- 
gence between  the  positions  of  the  two 
sides.  While  the  SovleU  InltiaUy  indicated 
on  an  informal  basis  some  readiness  to  work 
on  these  questions,  they  soon  reverted  to 
the  line  that  such  issues  could  not  be  ad- 
dressed so  long  as  the  U.S.  did  not  accept 
the  Soviet  framework  for  an  agreement. 

The  Soviet  efforU  In  the  two  working 
groups  were  particularly  disappointing  In 
this  regard.  In  the  treaty  text  group,  they 
rejected  a  VS.  proposed  draft  joint  text 
which  left  bracketed  all  areas  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  sides'  respective  draft 
treaties.  Instead,  the  SovleU  tabled  an  out- 
line that  followed  the  structure  of  the 
Soviet  draft  treaty  In  a  manner  that  would 
have  prejudiced  a  number  of  substantive 
Issues  to  their  advantage. 

The  SovleU  followed  a  similar  line  In  the 
data  experU  group.  The  SovleU  refused  to 
disaggregate  their  LRINF  missile  daU  be- 
tween types  of  missiles  and  by  general  loca- 
tion so  long  as  the  VS.  held  to  the  "sero- 
zero"  proposal  (once  the  VS.  had  Ubled  the 
Interim  proposal,  the  SovieU  still  refused  to 
diaaccregate  their  daU).  With  regard  to  the 


question  of  the  S8-20's  range,  the  U.8.  ex- 
plained how  it  computes  missUe  range:  the 
SovleU  responded  with  simple  assertions 
that  the  SS-ao  range  was  4000  kUometers 
but  refused  to  enter  into  technical  discus- 
sions to  support  that  assertion.  Thus,  while 
the  U.S.  tried  to  create  an  objective  frame- 
work for  discussion,  the  SovleU  frustrated 
such  efforU. 

WhUe  the  SovieU  claimed  a  large  number 
of  their  Badger  and  Blinder  aircraft  were 
not  configured  for  weapons  delivery,  they 
refused  to  explain  which  were  not  so  config- 
ured. On  the  Issue  of  the  combat  radius  of 
the  Soviet  Fencer  vs.  that  of  the  F-4.  the 
SovieU  continued  to  contend  that  the  Fenc- 
er's radius  was  less  than  1000  kilometers 
while  that  of  the  F-4  exceeded  1000  kUome- 
ters. The  VS.  disagreed  and  proposed  that 
the  two  aides  agree  to  a  flight  profile  ao  that 
one  could  compare  the  two  aircraft  ualng 
the  aame  atandard;  the  SovieU  often  re- 
aponded  by  claiming  It  waa  Inappropriate  to 
use  the  same  flight  profiles  for  the  two  air- 
craft. (They  later  claimed  that  their  "ex- 
perU" in  Moscow  had  tried  computing 
Fencer  combat  radlua  using  VS.  methodolo- 
gy, and  those  calcuUtlons  stUl  showed  the 
Fencer's  radius  to  be  less  than  1000  km.) 

Soviet  move*.  On  the  main  issues,  the  So- 
vleU tried  to  create  an  appearance  of  move- 
ment, though  there  was  little  genuine 
change  in  their  position.  In  late  October 
they  tabled  what  they  termed  a  "new"  posi- 
tion designed  to  reduce  the  level  of  "U.S.- 
Soviet confronUtion"  in  Europe  to  zero. 
The  proposal,  however,  contained  the  provi- 
so that  the  USSR  would  be  allowed  to  main- 
tain forces  equivalent  to  those  of  Britain 
and  France.  Thus,  rather  then  being  a  new 
proposal,  it  simply  repeated  a  position  intro- 
duced in  the  first  round  to  equate  Soviet 
and  British/French  "medium-range"  forces 
and  amounted  to  only  a  slight  variation  on 
the  basic  Soviet  position. 

The  SovieU  shed  some  light  on  their  pro- 
posal for  collateral  constralnU  on  systems 
with  ranges  of  less  than  1000  kilometers, 
though  they  still  did  not  provide  their  draft 
protocol.  The  SovleU  said  such  llmlU  would 
be  quantlUtive  In  nature  and  would  apply 
only  to  missiles  with  ranges  between  SOO 
and  1000  kUometers.  However,  they  gave  no 
details  beyond  saying  that  the  S8-13/22  and 
Pershing  I  would  be  limited. 

In  the  Utter  half  of  the  round,  the  SovleU 
Introduced  the  concept  of  a  subceillng  on 
"medium-range"  miaaUes  In  E^urope.  Howev- 
er. In  keeping  with  their  practice  of  intro- 
ducing proposala  only  in  very  general  terms, 
the  SovleU  did  not  provide  a  level  for  their 
propoaed  aubceillng.  It  waa  unclear  whether 
that  subceillng  would  require  the  reduction 
(to  say  nothing  of  destruction)  of  any  Soviet 
S&-30S  deployed  in  Europe.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  round,  the  SovleU  Indicated  that  the 
miaaUe  aubceUlng  might  be  set  at  a  level  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  number  of  miasUes 
they  attributed  to  Britain  and  Prance. 

WhUe  making  these  adjustmenU.  the  So- 
vieU also  began  to  give  increasing  emphasis 
to  threaU  of  countermeasures  should 
NATO  proceed  with  U.S.  deploymenU.  They 
began  to  make  these  threaU  In  plenary 
sUtemenU  as  weU  as  In  informal  discua- 
sions.  increasingly  hinting  that  the  SovleU 
would  deploy  new  weapons  systems  and  be 
compeUed  to  review  their  participation  in 
the  negotiations  should  VS.  deploymenU 
commence. 

WhUe  an  implicit  recognition  of  the  n.S. 
position  that  missiles  were  the  systems  of 
greatest  concern,  the  missUe  subceUlng  did 
not  change  the  basic  outcome  of  the  Soviet 


position.  The  SovieU  would  stUl  be  aUowed 
to  maintain  a  substantial  force  of  88-aOa  in 
Europe  for  which  there  would  be  permitted 
no  U.8.  counterpart.  Soviet  88-Ma  In  the 
eaatem  USSR  would  be  completely  free  of 
constralnta:  and  U.S.  dual-capable  aircraft 
would  be  vlrtuaUy  or  entirely  eliminated 
from  Europe. 

It  increasingly  became  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  effort  in  Geneva  waa  aimed  to  a  alg- 
nificant  extent.  If  not  primarily,  at  public 
opinion.  The  SovieU  tabled  aeveral  vari- 
ations of  the  same  propoaal— aU  of  which 
would  have  had  the  same  essential  out- 
comes—apparenty  to  position  themaelvea  to 
claim  that  they  had  ahown  "flexibUlty"  and 
had  offered  a  ranee  of  aolutiona  to  the  INF 
problem.  At  the  aame  time,  they  Increasing- 
ly stymied  progress,  even  on  the  amaUest  of 
Issues,  In  an  effort  to  create  the  appearance 
of  a  negotiating  deadlock,  the  blame  for 
which  they  attempted  to  place  on  the  U.S. 
Their  calcuUtion  undoubtedly  was  that 
such  a  stalemated  negotiation  would  gener- 
ate preaaure  for  U.S.  oonceaaiona  and 
agalnat  proceeding  with  deploymenU  at 
acheduled. 

Round  VI  (January  26-March  29.  1983) 

In  Blarch.  the  U.S.  introduced  the  interim 
agreement  proposal.  Prior  to  this  move,  the 
U.S  had  emphasised  lU  readiness  to  consid- 
er alternative  Soviet  proposals  and  outlined 
criteria  by  which  such  proposals  would  be 
judged.  The  SovleU  largely  repeated  basic 
elemenU  of  their  position,  which  had  been 
modified  to  Incorporate  the  mlssUe  subceU- 
lng introduced  the  previous  rouncL 

V.S.  poaiHon.  At  the  opening  of  the 
round,  the  U.S.  noted  iU  beUef  that  the  pro- 
posal for  the  eUmlnation  of  the  entire  class 
of  U.8.  and  Soviet  LRINF  missUes  continued 
to  constitute  the  best  outcome  for  the  nego- 
tiations. At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  reiterat- 
ed iU  readlneaa  to  oonalder  any  aerlous  al- 
ternative proposal  from  the  Soviet  aide  and 
outlined  five  criteria  by  which  the  VS. 
would  judge  any  propoaed  outcome: 

(1)  An  agreement  must  entaU  equal  rlghU 
and  Umltf  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR: 

(2)  An  agreement  ahould  addreaa  only  the 
systems  of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR: 

(3)  An  agreement  ahould  apply  UmiU  to 
INF  mlaallea  regardless  of  location  and 
should  not  reault  in  an  exportation  of  the 
aecurity  problem  in  Europe  to  the  Far  Eaat: 

(4)  An  agreement  ahould  not  weaken  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  NATO'a  conventional 
deterrence  and  def  enae:  and 

(5)  An  agreement  muat  be  verifiable. 

The  U.S.  explained  these  criteria  in  detaU: 
by  tabling  them  and  stressing  U.S.  readiness 
to  consider  outcomes  other  than  "sero- 
sero".  the  U.S.  in  effect  had  extended  an 
open  inviUtion  to  the  SovieU  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  serious  alternative  position  that 
might  open  the  way  to  progress. 

The  VS.  also  continued  to  press  for 
progress  at  all  levels  of  the  negotUtlons.  ta- 
bling a  draft  agreement  embodying  the  pro- 
posed confidence-buUdlng  measure  for  pre- 
notlflcation  of  LRINF  ballistic  missUe 
launches,  and  proposing  formation  of  a 
working  group  to  negotiate  the  text  of  such 
an  agreement.  The  U.S.  also  propoaed  for- 
mation of  a  working  group  to  diacuaa  verifi- 
cation Issues  which,  because  both  sides  envi- 
sioned the  destruction  of  at  least  some 
LRINF  missUes.  would  have  the  initial  task 
of  developing  procedures  for  such  destruc- 
tion. 

It  became  Increaalngly  evident,  however, 
that  rather  than  aeeklng  ways  to  overcome 
obstacles,  the  SovieU  were  making  Inclusion 
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of  British  and  French  foroes  the  corner- 
stone of  their  poaltion.  The  VS.  therefore 
devoted  considerable  time  to  rebutting  the 
Soviet  claim  for  compensation,  noting  that: 
Britain  and  France  are  not  parties  to  the 
nogotlations: 

Britain  and  France  are  sovereign  txHintries 
with  strategic  security  Interests  of  their 
own: 

The  U.S.  does  not  determine  or  control 
the  composition  or  employment  of  those 
forces: 

British  and  French  forces  are  smaU  in 
comparison  to  the  total  Soviet  arsenal,  rep- 
resenting mtoimiim  national  deterrents; 

The  Soviet  effort  to  Include  those  forces 
amounU  to  a  ^»tnmnA  that  the  USSR  should 
have  nuclear  foroes  equal  to  those  of  aU 
others  combined  and  thus  violates  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  equal  righU  and 
UmiU  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR:  and 
A  correct  assessment  of  "equaUty  and 
equal  "security",  properly  interpreted, 
would  not  justify  the  United  States  compen- 
sating the  Soviet  Unkm  for  British  and 
nvnch  forces. 

Soviet  votition.  The  SovieU  opened  the 
round  by  formaUy  tabling  their  proposed 
subcrillng  on  "medium-range"  missUes  in 
Europe  in  treaty  form.  As  General  Secre- 
tary Andropov  had  pubUdy  iiuUcated  a 
month  beafore.  the  subceUlng  would  eqxiate 
Soviet  mlssUes  in  Europe  to  the  level  they 
ascribed  to  British  aitd  French  miasUes  (162 
by  Soviet  count).  The  Soviets,  however, 
made  clear  that  the  subceillng  was  not 
fixed.  Should  the  level  of  British  and 
French  missUes  increase,  in  quantity  or  in 
quaUty.  the  subceillng  woiUd  also  Increase 
to  aUow  the  SovieU  to  maintain  equaUty  in 
miasUes  with  Britain  and  France. 

The  SovieU  labeled  this  proposal  a  step 
toward  NATO  concerns  over  the  previous 
Soviet  position,  but  it  brought  British  and 
French  foroes  even  more  explicitly  into  the 
negoUations  than  before.  Further,  even  if 
aU  8S-20S  to  be  reduced  in  Europe  were  de- 
stroyed (an  assumption  not  supported  by 
anything  the  SovieU  had  said  at  that  point 
in  the  negotiaUons),  the  Soviet  poaiUon 
would  have  aUowed  retention  of  more  S8- 
20s  than  were  deployed  than  when  the  ne- 
gotiations began  and  twice  as  many  as  were 
deployed  in  December  1979.  Moreover,  the 
SovieU  would  have  been  free  to  continue  de- 
ploying S8-20S  In  the  eastern  USSR. 

In  general,  the  Soviet  attitude  during  the 
round  became  increasingly  intransigent. 
Having  Introduced  their  missUe  subceillng. 
they  asserted  that  they  had  moved  as  far  as 
possible  without  movement  by  the  U.S. 
They  rejected  out  of  hand  the  U.S.  presen- 
tation of  basic  criteria  by  which  an  outcome 
would  be  judged,  characterizing  all— except 
verlfiabUity— as  unaccepUble.  groundless 
and  designed  solely  to  support  the  "zero- 
zero"  proposal.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
round,  they  introduced  their  own  "prerequi- 
sites" for  agreement,  which  merely  resUted 
past  positions.  They  included: 

An  agreement  could  not  entail  deploy- 
ment of  new  U.S.  missUes  in  Europe: 

Negotiations  must  address  only  the  most 
"urgent  and  acute"  problem,  the  situation 
In  Europe: 

NegoUations  should  encompass  aU  types 
of  "me<Uum-range"  systems,  land-  and  sea- 
based  aircraft  as  weU  as  missiles:  and 

Negotiations  must  "take  into  account" 
British  and  French  forces. 

The  SovieU  continued  to  resist  U.S.  ef- 
forU to  move  forward  on  secondary  Issues, 
rejecting  the  U.S.  proposals  to  form  new 
working  groups,  thus  bringing  discussions  in 


the  eatabliahed  groupa  to  a  virtual  atand- 
atUl.  They  ataUed  progreaa  on  aecondary 
iaauea— even  where  there  waa  common 
ground— maintaining  that  auch  questions 
could  be  addreaaed  only  after  progreaa  had 
been  made  (m  the  central  differences.  The 
SovieU  also  continued  to  wlUihold  varioua 
detaila  of  their  position  (e.g.,  they  did  not 
dladoae  whether  8S-20a  to  be  reduced 
would  be  deatroyed  or  withdrawn).  Soviet 
threaU  continued:  they  claimed  that  VS. 
deploymenU  would  destroy  the  basis  for  ne- 
gi^tlona  and  would  be  met  by  a  Soviet  re- 
aponae.  both  in  Europe  and  against  the  U.8. 
itself. 

Interim  aonement  proptaaL  As  the  round 
propeaaed.  it  became  increaalngly  evident 
that  the  SovieU  were  not  yet  ready  to 
accept  auch  a  far-reaching  aolution  as  the 
propoaal  to  eliminate  the  entire  dass  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  LRINF  missUes.  Nor  were  they 
ready  to  come  forward  with  a  position  that 
met  in  any  way  the  U.S.  criteria  or  ad- 
dreaaed the  concerns  that  had  prompted 
NATO's  1979  decision.  Therefore,  at  the 
doae  of  the  round,  the  U.8.  tabled  the  inter- 
im agreement  propoaal  which  would  entaU 
equal  levela  of  warheada  on  U.S.  and  Soviet 
LRINF  missUes.  SpeclficaUy.  the  U.S.  of- 
fered to  reduce  the  planned  deployment  of 
Pershing  U  and  OLCM  provided  that  the 
USSR  reduce  iU  warheada  on  LRINF  mia- 
aUe launchers  to  an  equal  level  on  a  global 
baaia.  When  introducing  the  new  proposal, 
the  UJ5.  noted  iU  beUef  that  "zero-zero"  re- 
mained the  best  outcome  for  the  negotia- 
tions, but  made  clear  that  Soviet  acceptance 
of  "zero-xero"  was  not  a  precondition  for  an 
interim  agreement. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  round,  the  UJ3. 
had  made  a  major  change  in  iU  negoUating 
proposal,  altbougii  the  SovleU  had  not  yet 
shown  any  indication  of  being  ready  to  ad- 
dress VS.  and  NATO  concerns.  WhUe  the 
Soviet  [Msition  had  changed  coemeticaUy. 
IU  underlying  objectives  and  fundamental 
consequences  remained  the  same  as  those  in 
the  original  Soviet  position. 

Round  V  (May  17^uly  14. 1983) 
The  fifth  round  of  negotiations  ran  from 
May  17  through  July  14.  The  United  States 
opened  the  roimd  by  tobling  a  new  draft 
treaty  embodying  the  interim  agreement 
proposal  and  devoted  considerable  time  to 
explaining  the  practical  workings  of  that 
treaty.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  round,  the 
United  SUtes  offered  to  make  the  coUateral 
constrainU  on  shorter-range  INF  missUes 
reciprocal.  Le..  U.S.  Pershing  I  would  be  lim- 
ited in  the  same  manner  as  Soviet  SS-12/22 
and  SS-23  missUes. 

The  SovieU,  for  their  part,  showed  no 
movement  on  the  central  issues.  WhUe  they 
introduced  a  proposal  for  equality  In  war- 
heads, this  did  not  improve  on  the  conse- 
quences of  their  approach,  but  only  served 
to  exacerbate  them.  Their  sUtemenU  in- 
creasingly took  on  a  more  rigid  and  polemi- 
cal tone. 

New  U.S.  drxift  treaty.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  round,  the  U.S.  Ubled  a  draft  treaty  em- 
bodying the  interim  proposal  for  equal 
levels  of  warheads  on  U.S.  and  Soviet 
longer-range  INF  mIssUe  launchers.  The 
U.S.  also  made  clear  that  ite  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
LRINF  missUes  remained  on  the  table  and 
was,  in  the  U.S.  view,  the  prefered  outcome 
for  the  negotiations.  However,  the  U.S.  also 
made  clear  that  Soviet  acceptance  of  the 
"zero-zero"  proposal  as  an  ultimate  goal  was 
not  a  precondition  for  an  interim  agree- 
ment. .  „  „ 
In  Ubllng  the  new  draft  treaty,  the  VS. 
did  not  specify  a  level,  in  order  to  leave 
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flexlMUty  for  explorations  with  the  SovieU. 
It  made  dear  to  the  SovieU  that  the  U.S. 
was  prqwred  to  explore  a  ranse  of  warhead 
ceilings  between  zero  and  572.  WhUe  favor- 
ing a  low  level,  the  U^S.  would  consider  any 
levd  in  which  the  Soviet  aide  waa  Interest- 
ed, and  urged  the  SovieU  to  succest  auch  a 
leveL  When  the  SovieU  refused  to  do  ao. 
Ambaaaador  Nltze  took  the  further  atep  of 
aucgeating  a  series  of  various  specific  war- 
head levels  between  60  and  4M.  The  SovieU 
rejcfcted  any  level  within  the  context  of  the 
UAproposaL 

U.S.  movement  on  thorter-mnoe  INF.  The 
original  U.S.  propoaal  contained  UmiU  only 
on  Soviet  ahorter-range  INF  miaaUea.  The 
SovieU  protested  thia  poaltion.  but  never  of- 
fered a  q)eclf ic  propoaal  of  their  own  with 
regard  to  UmiU  on  ahorter-range  ayatema. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  round,  in  an 
effort  to  draw  the  SovieU  into  a  detaUed 
diacuaalon  on  SRINF  limita.  the  U.S.  ex- 
preaaed  a  readlneaa  to  diacuaa  UmiU  on  U.S. 
Perahlng  I  miaaUe  aystema.  Subaequently. 
revised  treaty  language  waa  tabled  making 
collateral  constrainU  <m  SRINF  miaaUes  ap- 
plicable on  a  reciprocal  baais.  Le..  UjS.  Per- 
ahlng I  mtw'f*'  and  launchers  would  be 
froaen  at  their  levela  aa  of  January  1,  1982, 
aa  would  Soviet  88-12/22  and  88-23  sys- 
tems. Unfortunately,  the  SovieU  did  not 
enter  into  a  serious  diacuaalon  of  SRINF 
mlssUe  limits,  nor  did  they  talde  their  proto- 
col on  missUe  systems  with  ranges  between 
500  and  1000  kUometeta.  Instead,  despite 
U.S.  movement  that  should  have  been  of  in- 
terest to  them,  they  maintained  that  this 
issue  could  not  be  addreaaed  untU  after  the 
central  issues  of  the  negotiatkm  were  re- 
solved. 

On  other  issues,  the  UjS.  began  a  more  de- 
taUed discussion  of  verification.  TtoK  VS. 
ainn  continued  to  push  the  work  in  the  data 
experU  and  treaty  text  working  groups,  to 
clarify  the  balance  and  increase  the  amount 
of  agreed  language  for  an  eventual  treaty. 
However,  the  SovieU  showed  Uttte  interest 
in  having  the  groups  press  ahead,  using 
them  for  polemical  rather  than  technical 
discussions. 

Soviet  position.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
round,  the  SovieU  foUowed  up  on  General 
Secretary  Andropov's  May  3  statement  re- 
garding "nudear  charges"  by  proposing 
equal  ceilings  on  warheads  on  INF  missUes 
and  aircraft.  The  SovieU  did  not  table  new 
treaty  language  incorporating  that  propos- 
al, but  merely  provided  oral  explanations  as 
to  how  the  limlU  would  wcHiL. 

The  new  Soviet  posiUon  was  ma«ly  a  vari- 
ation of  the  fundamental  Soviet  stance.  It 
did  not  improve  on  the  basic  consequences 
inherent  in  the  Soviet  position;  rather,  it  ex- 
acerbated them.  With  regard  to  missUes.  the 
SovieU  proposed  equal  levels  of  wartieads 
between  Soviet  and  British  and  FroKih  mis- 
sUes. However,  they  attributed  more  than 
400  warheads  to  the  British  and  French  mis- 
sUes. While  the  new  Soviet  poaiUon  could 
entaU  a  smaU  reduction  in  88-20s  In  Europe 
below  the  level  of  162,  the  extra  reduction 
be  slight  Moreover,  the  SovieU  made  clear 
that  they  would  retain  the  right  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  warheads  should  the 
number  of  warheads  of  British  and  French 
missUes  increase.  Based  on  Soviet  claims 
that  British  and  French  mIssUes  wiU  in  the 
future  carry  over  1200  warheads,  the  SovieU 
could  thus  claim  the  right  to  deploy  as 
many  as  400  SS-20s  (or  successor  systems) 
in  the  European  USSR  alone. 

The  Soviete  otherwise  maintained  the 
basic  elements  of  their  position  intact.  They 
continued  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  their 
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prerequialtes  for  an  agreement  (no  XJJ&.  de- 
ployments. nesotUtlons  must  mddreas  only 
the  situation  in  Europe,  nefotiations  must 
encompass  aircraft  as  well  as  mlasUes.  and 
negotlatlona  must  "take  into  account"  Brl^ 
ish  and  French  forces). 

The  Soviets  did  modify  their  regional  ap- 
proach somewhat,  adjusting  the  line  of 
withdrawal  (which  had  previously  run  along 
the  80  degrees  east  longitude)  to  prohibit 
deployments  of  S8-30b  from  W  degrees  east. 
57  degrees  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena 
River  (something  which  climatic  conditions 
made  unlikely  In  any  case).  However.  S8-20b 
launcheti  from  behind  tlte  modified  line  of 
withdrawal  could  stiU  reach  NATO  terri- 
tory, even  using  the  range  the  Soviets  as- 
cribe to  the  S8-20.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
still  had  not  taken  proper  account  of  the 
mobility  and  transportability  of  the  SS-30 
system. 

The  Soviets  also  tabled  an  article  regard- 
ing confidence-building  measures  which  pro- 
vided for  prior  notification  of  "medium- 
range"  ballistic  missile  launches  beyond  na- 
tional borders,  multiple  "medium-range" 
ballistic  missUe  launches  within  their  pro- 
posed aone  of  reduction  and  limitation,  and 
take-off  of  a  significant  number  of 
"medium-range"  aircraft  within  the  sone. 
However,  they  continued  to  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  working  group  on  confidence- 
building  measures  or  negotiate  on  the  sub- 
stance of  such  measures  until  the  central 
issues  of  the  negotiations  were  resolved. 

In  general,  the  Soviet  attitude  in  the 
round  was  notably  polemical.  They  increas- 
ingly elevated  to  the  forefront  charges  that 
the  n.S.  was  not  interested  in  an  agreement 
and  was  using  the  negotiations  as  a  means 
to  secure  deployments.  They  also  increas- 
ingly t^ireatened  various  countermeasures 
should  NATO  proceed  with  its  planned  de- 
ployments. 

At  the  dose  of  the  round,  the  Soviets  had 
not  responded  in  a  positive  manner  to  the 
UJS.  proposal  for  an  interim  agreement,  de- 
spite their  continual  urglngs  In  previous 
rounds  for  the  \3&.  to  move  off  of  "zero- 
zero."  The  Soviet  position  remained  funda- 
mentally unchanged:  it  still  entailed  the 
basic  objectives  and  consequences  of  the 
opening  Soviet  position  nineteen  months 
before:  a  large  Soviet  SS-20  force  would  be 
permitted  in  Europe  but  deployment  of  Per- 
shing n  and  OLCM  would  be  prohibited: 
Soviet  systems  in  the  eastern  USSR  would 
be  unconstrained;  and  n.S.  dual-capable  air- 
craft would  be  all  but  eliminated  from 
Europe. 

Round  VI  (September  6, 1983-November  33, 
1983) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  round  of  ne- 
gotiations, the  Soviet  side  attempted  to  clar- 
ify their  missile  liquidation  offer.  On  Sep- 
tember 23  the  VS.  delegation  introduced 
new  proposals  with  regard  to  the  geographic 
allocation  of  U.S.  deployments,  the  mix  of 
permitted  n.S.  LRINF  missiles,  and  limits 
on  aircraft.  The  Soviets  refused  to  work  to- 
gether with  the  n.S.  delegation  to  help 
flesh  out  these  initiatives.  Instead,  at  the 
end  of  October  they  modified  certain  ele- 
ments of  their  own  position,  while  retaining 
their  insistence  on  retention  of  a  Soviet 
LRINF  missile  monopoly  and  compensation 
for  third-country  forces.  In  November,  the 
VS.  prc^Msed  a  specific  global  number  as  an 
acceptable  LRINF  warhead  limit.  The  Sovi- 
ets Informally  presented  a  package  which 
their  negotiator  claimed  would  defer  their 
claim  to  "compensation"  in  exchange  for  no 
U.S.  depiojrments.  They  then  disavowed  the 
offer  and  misrepresented  the  facts  about  it. 


Citing  votes  by  NATO  country  parliaments 
reiterating  support  for  the  li>70  decision, 
the  Soviets  unilaterally  suspended  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Andmpov't  liquidation  offer.  Under  the 
Soviet  position  in  prior  rounds  missile 
launchers  and  aircraft  were  limited,  but 
there  were  no  constraints  on  the  number  of 
deployed  missiles.  The  Soviets  maintained 
that  dismantling  or  destruction  would  be 
the  primary  means  of  reduction  for  excess 
systems  but  a  certain  percentage  of  excess 
systems  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  "Zone 
of  Reduction  and  Limitation."  However, 
they  consistently  refused  to  specify  what 
percentage  of  systems  would  be  dismantled 
or  destroyed  or  to  say  whether  any  would  be 
SS-308.  In  a  late  August  Prxivda  interview. 
General  Secretary  Andropov  announced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  "liq- 
uidate" all  mis£ilC3  made  excess  by  the 
Soviet-proposed  agreement  (I.e.,  those  that 
would  be  reduced  in  the  European  USSR  to 
reach  a  level  the  Soviets  termed  equivalent 
to  British  and  French  missile  systems). 

At  the  first  plenary  session,  the  Soviets  in- 
troduced this  offer,  citing  the  Andropov 
interview.  However,  in  the  subsequent  two 
plenary  meetings,  the  Soviet  side  gave  a 
confusing  presentation  of  what  the  proposal 
meant,  explaining  that  it  entailed  the  dis- 
mantling or  destruction  only  of  excess  mis- 
sile launchers  and  structures  and  equipment 
associated  with  such  launchers. 

Ten  days  into  the  round,  in  the  fourth 
plenary  session,  the  U.S.  pointed  out  that, 
as  explained,  the  Soviet  position  (1)  would 
not  require  the  destruction  of  any  missiles 
(thus  allowing  existing  missiles  in  excess  of 
those  associated  with  permitted  launchers 
to  be  stockpiled  for  use  as  refires  with  per- 
mitted launchers),  and  (3)  would  not  entail 
any  limits  on  total  missile  Inventory  or  new 
production  (thus  allowing  the  Soviets  to 
produce  new  missiles  without  constraints, 
either  for  stockpiling  in  the  "Zone  of  Re- 
duction and  Limitation"  or  for  deployment 
in  the  Eastern  USSR).  The  SovieU  then  for- 
mally stated  that  one  missUe  associated 
with  each  excess  launcher  would  be  liqui- 
dated. 

The  reasons  for  the  piecemeal  and  con- 
fused Soviet  explanation  of  the  missile  de- 
struction offer  are  unclear.  In  any  case,  the 
Soviets  did  not  address  U.S.  concerns  re- 
garding constraints  on  total  inventory  or 
new  production.  While  the  Soviet  position 
might  require  the  Soviets  to  dismantle  or 
destroy  some  SS-30  missiles,  as  presented,  it 
would  continue  to  permit  them  to  build  and 
stockpile  new  missiles  In  unlimited  numbers. 

Soviet  attitude.— Prom  the  opening  of  the 
round,  the  Soviets  maintained  a  hard  line, 
asserting  that  no  agreement  was  possible 
unless  it  barred  VS.  deployments  and  took 
account  of  British  and  French  forces, 
threatening  to  take  countermeasures  should 
NATO  proceed  with  deployments,  and  im- 
pljring  that  if  the  U.S.  negotiating  position 
did  not  accommodate  their  two  central  con- 
cerns, there  was  no  reason  to  continue  the 
round.  In  initial  discussions  regarding  the 
length  of  the  round,  the  Soviets  refused  to 
commit  themselves  to  any  meetings  past  Oc- 
tober 13.  Starting  in  mid-October,  the  Sovi- 
ets began  to  agree  to  meetings  for  only  one 
or  two  weeks  at  a  time,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  delegation  had  proposed  a  work 
schedule  through  December  IS  and  had  sug- 
gested that  talks  could  resimie  in  mid-Janu- 
ary. In  the  first  half  of  November,  the  Sovi- 
ets began  to  agree  to  meetings  on  a  one-by- 
one  tMslB. 

The  Soviets  also  slowed  the  pace  of  the 
two  working  groups.  The  Treaty  Text  Work- 


ing Group  made  little  progress,  the  Soviets 
being  reluctant  even  to  schedule  meetlnga 
on  a  timely  basis.  While  the  SovieU  did 
agree  that  the  Data  Experts'  Working 
Group  could  take  up  the  subject  of  destruc- 
tion and  there  was  some  convergence  of 
views  on  this  question,  the  Soviets  also 
slowed  down  the  pace  of  that  effort. 

September  U.S.  propotali.  Following  con- 
suiUtions  with  the  AUies  that  intensified 
during  the  first  week  of  September,  the  VS. 
tabled  three  new  proposals  with  regard  to 
the  geographic  allocation  of  U.8.  deploy- 
ments, the  mix  of  permitted  U.S.  LRINF 
missiles,  and  limits  on  aircraft.  At  the  Sep- 
tember 22  plenary,  the  U.S.  formally  pre- 
sented these  initiatives  in  general  outline: 

Within  the  context  of  an  agreement  pro- 
viding the  right  to  equal  levels  of  U.8.  and 
Soviet  LRINF  missile  warheads  globally,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  consider  a  com- 
mitment not  to  offset  the  entire  worldwide 
Soviet  LRINF  missile  deployment  by  U.S. 
LRDfF  missile  deployments  in  Europe, 
while  retaining  the  right  to  deployments 
elsewhere,  and  is  prepared  to  explore  with 
the  Soviet  side  alternative  means  of  imple- 
menting this  commitment. 

In  the  context  of  an  agreement  Involving 
significant  reductions  from  current  Soviet 
and  planned  VS.  deployment  levels,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  apportion  the 
reductions  to  be  made  from  Its  planned  level 
between  the  Pershing  II  ballist-ic  missile  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  In  an  appro- 
priate manner. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  explore 
equal,  verifiable  limits  on  specific  types  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  land-based  aircraft  that  are 
consistent  with  Allied  criteria  for  an  INF 
agreement. 

In  Introducing  these  proposals,  the  U.S. 
noted  that  they  responded  directly  to  con- 
cerns that  the  Soviet  Union  had  described 
as  important  to  it.  The  Soviets  had  long 
argued  that  the  negotiations  should  focus 
on  systems  in  or  near  Europe:  the  U.S.  was 
now  prepared  to  discuss  a  commitment  that 
would  apply  specifically  to  Europe.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  left  the  clear  public  im- 
pression that  it  had  a  particular  concern 
about  the  prospective  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  11;  in  the  context  of  an  agreement 
involving  significant  reductions  from  cur- 
rent Soviet  and  planned  NATO  deployment 
levels,  the  U.S.  would  now  be  prepared  to 
i4>portion  the  reductions  of  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  In  an  appro- 
priate manner.  Finally,  the  Soviets  had  long 
maintained  that  limits  should  be  negotiated 
on  aircraft  as  well  as  missiles:  the  VS.  was 
now  prepared  to  discuss  limits  on  specific 
types  of  aircraft. 

The  UJS.  used  subsequent  sessions  to  ex- 
plain these  proposals.  It  also  pointed  out 
that  as  its  new  propoaala  addressed  Soviet 
concerns,  the  Soviet  side  should  participate 
in  the  process  of  translating  them  into  con- 
crete limitations  and  provisions  In  an  agree- 
ment. To  foster  such  discussion,  the  U.S. 
proposed  that  in  additicui  to  or  in  place  of 
some  formal  plenary  meetings  the  sides 
meet  in  leas  formal  fora,  suggesting  heads- 
of -delegation  sessions  and/or  "mini-plena- 
ries"  with  limited  attendance  and  without 
formal  statements. 

Even  before  the  U.S.  had  been  able  to  ex- 
plain its  new  proposals,  the  Soviet  side 
maintained  they  could  not  provide  a  basis 
for  progress  and  refused  to  take  up  the  VS. 
suggestion  to  exiriore  and  flesh  out  the  pro- 
posals in  less  formal  meetings.  The  Soviets 
said  they  could  not  discuss  the  geographic 
allocation  or  Pershing  II  reduction  propos- 


als, since  those  moves  were  in  the  context  of 
VS.  deployments  in  Europe  which  the 
Soviet  side  could  not  "bless".  But  they  also 
refused  to  engage  in  serious  exploration  of 
the  alrCTaft  proposal,  though  it  was  not 
linked  to  U.S.  LRINF  missile  deployments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  SovieU  increased 
their  focus  on  the  planned  deploymenU  of 
VS,  UUHF  missUea  to  Europe,  sUtlng  that 
such  deploymenU  would  make  continuation 
of  the  talks  Impossible.  The  U.S.  rejected 
this  contention,  making  clear  the  United 
States  tiad  negotiated  wbUe  the  Soviet 
Union  tiad  continued  to  deploy  S8-20b;  It 
was  prepared  to  negotiate  as  long  as  neces- 
sary. Including  after  the  beginning  of  U.S. 
deployments:  and  it  was  prepared,  as  the 
result  of  an  agreement,  to  remove  and  elimi- 
nate missiles  that  had  been  deployed. 

October  Soviet  jnopotaU  On  October  36 
Taas  carried  an  interview  with  General  Sec- 
retary Andropov  in  which  he  announced  a 
modified  Soviet  position.  On  October  37  the 
Soviet  side  Introduced  the  modified  position 
by  handing  over  the  text  of  Andropov's 
interview. 

As  explained  by  the  Soviets,  their  modi- 
fied position  was  contingent  on  no  VS. 
LRINF  missUe  deploymenU  in  Europe  snd 
compensation  for  UK/French  Systems,  and 
comprised  four  elemenU: 

To  ensure  missile  warhead  equality  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  USSR,  the  SovieU 
would  reduce  to  approximately  140  S8-20 
missile  launchers  in  E^irope  (based  on  their 
attribution  of  about  420  warheads  to  British 
and  French  missiles): 

On  entry  into  force  of  an  agreement  cov- 
ering Europe  and  contingent  on  no  change 
in  the  "strategic  situation"  in  Asia,  the  Sovi- 
eU would  unilaterally  halt  deployment  of 
addlUmial  S8-20  missile  systems  in  the  east- 
em  USSR; 

In  the  context  of  equal  levels  of  NATO 
and  Soviet  aircraft  with  a  "medium  radius" 
of  action,  the  SovieU  would  be  willing  to 
discuss  both  the  specific  level  and  the  com- 
position of  aircraft  types  to  be  limited:  and 

If  the  U.S.  deferred  deployment  indefi- 
nitely, the  SovieU  would  unilaterally  scrap 
their  remaining  SS-4  missiles  over  a  two- 
year  period. 

In  discussing  the  modified  Soviet  position, 
it  became  evident  the  140  figure  was  simply 
the  May  offer  to  use  warheads  as  a  unlt-of- 
accoimt  with  a  number  q>ecified.  Moreover, 
the  SovieU  were  continuing  to  link  their 
SS-20  missUe  systems  in  Europe  to  inflated 
figures  for  British  and  French  missUe  war- 
head levels.  Under  questioning,  the  SovieU 
acknowledged  that  their  position  in  fact 
might  not  result  in  the  dismantling  or  de- 
struction of  any  SS-20  missUe  systems, 
given  their  claims  as  to  projected  future  in- 
creases in  British  and  French  warhead 
levels  and  the  fact  that  reductions  would  be 
Imidemented  over  five  years  (and  would 
probably  first  consist  soMy  of  SS-4  mis- 
siles). Over  the  long  run,  the  Soviet  position 
would  aUow  them  a  right  to  a  significant  in- 
crease in  S8-20  systems  in  Europe  as  UK 
and  French  forces  modernised.  The  Soviet 
position  would  not  restrict  production  or 
stockpUing  of  SS-30  missUes  either  in 
EuitHM  or  In  Asia. 

WhUe  the  SovieU  have  implicitly  conced- 
ed the  principle  that  their  eastern  SS-20  de- 
ploymenU are  relevant  to  the  negotiations, 
they  StiU  refused  to  accept  the  idea  of 
global  limiU  under  an  agreement.  Moreover, 
even  on  lU  own  terms  their  offer  of  a  unilat- 
eral freeze  on  SS-30  deploymenU  in  the 
eastern  USSR  has  important  drawbacks.  By 
making  it  contingent  on  no  change  in  the 


"strategic  situation"  In  Asia,  the  halt  would 
be  hostage  to  Soviet  claims  about  deploy- 
ment of  VS.  nuclear  forces  in  range  of  the 
eastern  USSR  or  about  changes  in  the  size 
or  composition  of  Chinese  nuclear  forces. 
Moreover,  the  freeze  would  not  go  into 
effect  untU  entry  into  force  of  an  agree- 
ment, permitting  the  SovieU  to  start  an  in- 
definite number  of  new  8S-30  bases  prior  to 
that  time.  The  SovieU  stated  they  would 
halt  miasile  deployments,  but  left  undefined 
what  that  meant  or  exactly  what  activities 
would  cease.  There  are  already  117  S8-20 
missUe  systems  deployed  and  at  least  27 
more  planned  for  bases  currently  under  con- 
struction in  the  eastern  USSR. 

On  aircraft,  the  SovieU  indicated  that 
they  were  prepsjted  to  drop  some  aircraft 
types  and  agree  to  a  level  (300-400)  so  as  not 
to  "impinge  on"  convratkmal  requiremenU 
for  U.S.  dual-ca{>able  aircraft.  However, 
they  also  stated  that  the  levels  would  in- 
clude U.S.  sea-based  aircraft  and  would 
cover  an  aggregate  for  NATO  (the  United 
SUtes,  Britain  and  France)  on  one  hand, 
and  the  USSR  on  the  other.  They  identified 
the  Mirage  IV  as  the  otUy  non-U.S.  aircraft 
that  would  be  Umited  under  the  NATO  ag- 
gregate. 

November  U.S.  Initiative.  After  discussing 
the  details  of  the  modified  Soviet  position, 
the  U.S.  delegation  exidained  iU  view  of  iU 
drawbacks  but  noted  that  certain  aspecU 
were  positive  and.  in  conjunction  with  the 
September  U.S.  proposals,  provided  the  po- 
tential for  progress.  On  November  15.  the 
UJS.  formaUy  proposed  that  the  two  sides 
agree  to  an  equal  global  ceiling  of  420 
LRINF  warheads.  whUe  noting  our  contin- 
ued preference  for  the  zero/zero  outcome 
and  willingness  to  discuss  other  equal  global 
ceUings.  The  specific  numt>er  advanced  cor- 
responds to  the  e^proximately  420  war- 
heads to  which  the  SovieU  had  suggested 
they  would  limit  themselves  in  Europe,  in 
accordance  with  Andropov's  O;tober  26  re- 
marks (i.e..  about  140  SS-20's).  The  SovieU 
formally  rejected  this  number  in  the  No- 
vember 17  plenary. 

Informal  Bxchanges.  Pursuant  to  his  in- 
structions aUowing  him  to  explore  possible 
areas  of  agreement.  Ambassador  Nitze  met 
privately  with  Ambassador  Kvitsinskiy  sev- 
eral times  during  the  round  in  an  attempt  to 
find  a  way  around  the  obstacles  separating 
the  two  sides  In  Geneva.  In  addition  to  dis- 
cussbig  differences  between  the  formal  posi- 
tions of  the  two  sides,  they  discussed  addU- 
tional  potential  ways  of  bringing  the  two 
sides  together. 

Nitze  told  KviUinskiy  tiiat  he  had  heard 
that  some  Soviet  spokesmen  were  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  "walk-in-the-woods"  pack- 
age might  be  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiations if  the  U.S.  formaUy  proposed  it. 
Kvitsinskiy  stated  that,  even  if  proposed  by 
the  United  States.  Moscow  would  reject  the 
padcage  in  iU  entirety. 

NItse  also  told  Kvitsinskiy  that  he  had 
heard  that  certain  Soviet  spokesmen  had 
suggested  an  approach  that  would  result  in 
54  SS-20S  in  or  within  range  of  Europs 
versus  zero  U.S.  deploymenU.  KviUinskiy 
repUed  that  there  was  no  substance  to  what 
those  people  were  saying. 

November  13.  Kvitsinskiy  privately  told 
Nitze  that  he  had  instructions  to  indicate 
that,  if  the  U.S.  proposed  eq\ial  warhead  re- 
ductions in  Europe  of  572  on  each  side,  the 
SovieU  would  be  prepared  to  accept,  and  re- 
maining issues  could  be  equiUbly  worked 
out.  KviUinskiy  confirmed  that  this  would 
leave  the  SovieU  with  approximately  120 
SS-20S  in  Europe,  and  that  "equal  reduc- 


tions" were  acceptable  to  the  SovieU  only  If 
the  U.S.  reduced  to  zero.  KviUinskiy  indi- 
cated that,  under  this  sort  of  agreement,  no 
specific  mention  of  UK/French  forces 
would  be  made  but  that  the  SovieU  would 
pursue  oompensatton  "in  an  appropriate 
future  negotiating  forum."  He  said  that  in 
the  "future  negotiations",  credit  would  be 
given  NATO  for  the  approximately  120  SS- 
20b  the  USSR  would  have  retained  in 
Europe.  His  instructions  were  to  repeat  the 
Soviet  position  on  aircraft  and  Asian  sys- 
tems, which  remained  unchanged,  and  that 
the  Geneva  negotiations  would  cease  if 
NATO  deploymenU  proceeded. 

The  absence  from  this  package  of  the 
long-standing  Soviet  contention  that  they 
are  entitled  to  specific  compensation  for  UK 
and  French  forces  in  INF  was  mUy  formal, 
since  they  were  continuing  to  seek  de  facto 
compensation  in  the  form  of  a  sizeable 
UUNF  monopoly.  At  the  same  time,  by 
dropping  the  demand  for  explicit  compensa- 
tion, they  were  in  effect  confirming  that 
concern  over  those  forces  was  never  a  fun- 
damental element  of  their  INF  approach, 
but  rather  a  means  of  malnUining  this  mo- 
nopoly. By  maUny  this  pK^Msal  When  they 
did.  and  stressing  that  with  VS.  deploy- 
menU the  talks  would  cease,  the  SovieU 
were  clearly  attempting  to  posture  them- 
selves for  public  advantage,  rather  than  to 
advance  the  talks. 

After  Ambassador  Nitze  reported  the  dis- 
cussion of  November  13  to  Washington,  the 
U.S.  informed  NATO  capitals.  On  November 
17.  the  SovieU  l>egan  the  delivery  of  notes 
to  several  NATO  governments,  including 
that  of  the  UjS..  describing  the  Soviet  con- 
tingent offer  as  a  proposal  of  Ambassador 
Nitze.  and  misrepresenting  IU  substance  by 
retaining  and  expUdt  link  to  British  and 
Frendi  forces.  The  SovieU  subsequently 
made  these  false  assertions  in  public  state- 
ments. 

Nitxe  met  with  Kvitsinskiy  November  19 
and  noted  that  Washington  has  instructed 
him  to  convey  the  foUowing  poinU: 

The  Soviet  "equal  reductions"  proposal 
would  leave  the  USSR  with  a  large  force  of 
SS-20  missUe  systems  in  Europe  whUe  tiar- 
ring  the  United  States  from  any  countering 
deployments.  The  United  States  and  It 
NATO  AUies  had  made  clear  that  they 
cannot  accept  a  Soviet  monopoly  in  UUNF 
missUes. 

WhUe  Washington  bad  noted  with  inter- 
est the  indications  that  the  SovieU  were 
willing  to  drop  their  expUdt  demand  for 
compensation  for  third-country  forces,  any 
negotiated  outcome  must  provide  for  equali- 
ty of  rlgfaU  and  llmlU  on  a  global  basis  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

WhUe  the  United  SUtes  was  prepared  to 
study  carefuUy  any  proposal  that  the  Sovi- 
eU might  wish  to  put  forward  in  the  negoti- 
ations, Soviet  attempU  to  misrepresent 
their  informal  suggestions  of  November  13 
as  an  American  proposal  were  unacceptable. 
Allied  govemmenU  were  fully  inf onned  and 
therefore  aware  of  the  truth. 

The  ploy  of  not  making  the  proposal 
themselves,  but  suggesting  that  if  the  UJS. 
were  to  make  it  thai  everything  could  be 
worked  out,  and  the  SovieU'  later  unfound- 
ed assertions  that  it  was  from  the  start  an 
American  proposal.  caU  even  further  into 
question  the  soiousness  of  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiating approach  thus  far. 

Soviet  Sugpemtian  of  Negotiation*.  The 
SovieU  announced  In  the  November  23  ple- 
nary that,  because  of  recent  votes  in  the 
parliamenU  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  the 
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Fedenl  Republic  of  Oemumy  (all  of  which 
endorsed  continued  adherence  to  the  dual- 
track  decision),  they  were  unilaterally  dis- 
continuing the  round  of  negotiations  with- 
out setting  any  date  for  their  resumption. 

VI.  SOVIKT  GOALS,  IfCGOTIATlItO  rOSmONS  AlfB 
NBGOTIATIHG  BKHAVIOR 

Even  before  December  1979.  when  the  So- 
viets waged  a  major  campaign  to  forestall 
the  dual-track  decision,  the  Soviet  Union 
made  clear  that  its  goal  was  retention  of  a 
sixable  monoply  of  LRINF  systems.  This  ob- 
jective has  not  changed  in  more  than  four 
years. 

The  SCO  notes  that  the  fundamental  pre- 
cepts of  the  Soviet  position  are  that  non-su- 
perpower states,  whether  in  Europe  or  else- 
where, have  no  independent  right  to  securi- 
ty, and  that  the  Soviet  Union's  right  to  se- 
curity overrides  that  of  any  other  state. 
Thus,  the  SovieU  argue,  since  Soviet  LRINF 
missiles  can  strike  only  Europe  but  not  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  has  neither 
the  right  to  seek  equality  in  the  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  nor  the  right  to  deploy  off- 
setting forces  in  the  event  that  an  equitable 
arms  control  agreement  is  not  attained.  In 
essence,  the  Soviets  have  taken  the  position 
that  it  is  unacceptable  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  face  a  threat  from  Western  European  ter- 
ritory analogous  to  the  threat  the  Soviet 
Union  poses  to  Western  Europe  (and  to 
other  states  on  the  Soviet  periphery). 

The  SCO  notes  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
pursuit  of  this  goal,  has  established  tm  In- 
separable connection  between  its  negotiat- 
ing position,  its  behavior  in  the  negotia- 
tions, and  its  propaganda  campaign  directed 
against  NATO,  particularly  the  European 
members  of  the  Alliance. 

Soviet  negotiating  proposals  to  date  have 
consisted  largely  of  minor  adjustments  or 
clarifications  to  create  the  appearance  of 
flexibility  while  not  altering  the  basic  out- 
come of  an  agreement.  Thus,  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal advanced  by  Oeneral  Secretary  Andro- 
pov in  December  1982  for  a  sub-ceiling  on 
LRINF  missiles  was  designed  to  create  the 
Impression  of  Soviet  willingness  to  take  sul>- 
stantial  cuts  in  its  S8-20  force;  however,  the 
effect  of  that  proposal  would  have  been  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  with  more  SS-20 
missiles  than  when  the  negotiations  began, 
deny  NATO  the  right  to  modernize  its  de- 
terrent to  that  threat,  allow  the  Soviets  to 
have  an  unlimited  number  of  SS-20s  east  of 
the  Urals,  and  almost  totally  eliminate  from 
Europe  aircraft  of  the  United  States  which, 
in  addition  to  being  nuclear-capable,  have 
essential  conventional  roles. 

The  Soviet  negotiating  approach  is  closely 
coordinated  with  and  linked  to  the  Soviet 
public  campaign,  and  appears  to  be  designed 
to  position  the  Soviets  so  that  they  can 
claim  credit  publicly  for  flexibility  and 
movement  while  blaming  the  United  States 
for  a  negotiating  stalemate.  Over  the  course 
of  the  negotiations,  certain  patterns  of  be- 
havior have  emerged: 

Unveiling  the  details  of  Soviet  positions 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  to  foster 
the  appearance  of  a  dynamic,  flexible  posi- 
tion: 

Advancing  positions  in  public  before  ta- 
bling them  in  Oeneva: 

Evading  clarification  of  such  proposals  at 
the  bargaining  table  unless  the  U.S.  accepts 
the  Soviet  framework  for  an  agreement:  and 

Refusing  to  cooperate  in  resolving  "sec- 
ondary" issues  until  the  central  issues  are 
resolved  on  their  terms. 

The  Soviet  propaganda  effort  directed  at 
Western  publics  has  been  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Soviets'  hand  at  the  negoti- 


ating table  by  undermining  public  support 
for  NATO  modemlaatlon.  For  instance,  the 
Soviets  refused  to  negotiate  until  it  became 
clear  that  this  tactic  was  becoming  political- 
ly costly  with  Western  pubUcs.  NATO's  suc- 
cess in  addressing  the  Soviet  campaign  has 
over  time  forced  the  Soviets  to  shift  themes. 
Soviet  efforts  to  claim  an  existing  LRINF 
balance  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  lost  aU  credibUity  as  SS-20  levels  in- 
creased without  any  offsetting  NATO  de- 
ployments (see  chart  on  next  page),  and, 
while  the  Soviets  have  not  abandoned  this 
theme,  their  emphasis  on  it  has  faded.  Simi- 
larly. Soviet  efforts  to  capitaltae  on  their  de- 
clared "moratorium"  failed  when  the  Alli- 
ance made  clear,  both  in  the  reports  of  SCO 
meetings  and  in  national  statements,  that 
Soviet  S8-20  deployments  were  continuing. 

Following  de-emphasis  of  the  "balance" 
argument,  the  Soviets  have  attempted  to 
Justify  a  claim  for  compensation  for  British 
and  French  forces  as  the  centerpiece  of 
their  propaganda  effort.  Recent  Soviet 
stress  on  the  need  for  compensation  sug- 
gests the  Soviets  see  considerable  negotiat- 
ing, political  and  propaganda  value  in  this 
theme.  In  the  negotiations,  it  permits  the 
Soviets  to  advance  a  position  that  would 
block  U.S.  deployments,  preserve  a  substan- 
tial SS-20  force  in  Europe  as  well  as  Asia, 
and  Index  Soviet  warhead  levels  to  any 
future  increases  in  French  or  British  war- 
head levels.  Politically.  It  provides  them  a 
means  to  attempt  to  create  divisions  be- 
tween the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  members 
of  the  Alliance.  In  propaganda  terms.  It 
gives  them  a  means  to  attempt  to  confuse 
publics  by  falsely  equating  the  deterrent  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  British  and  French  in- 
dependent national  systents  to  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  threat  which  the  Soviet  Union 
poses  to  France  and  Britain. 

An  integral  and  Increasingly  important 
part  of  the  Soviet  campaign  is  an  attempt  to 
generate  fear  about  the  consequences  of 
NATO  modernization.  The  Soviets  repeated- 
ly have  said  that  NATO  modernization 
would  Increase  the  risk  and  costs  of  nuclear 
war.  particularly  for  Europe.  The  Soviets 
also  increasingly  threatened  to  break  off 
the  negotiations,  to  adopt  a  "launch  on 
warning"  policy  should  NATO  deploy 
LRINF  missiles,  and  to  take  countermeas- 
ures  in  response  to  NATO  modernization.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Soviets  sought  to  convey 
the  Impression  that  they,  not  NATO,  would 
be  the  aggrieved  party,  and  that  they  would 
be  forced  into  policies  they  would  not  other- 
wise adopt  should  NATO  proceed  with  Im- 
plementation of  the  dual  track  decision. 

This  Soviet  stance  Illuminates  the  Soviet 
political  goal  In  INF:  to  weaken  and  if  possi- 
ble to  break  the  link  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  members  of 
NATO.  The  SCO  believes  that  we  can 
expect  continuing  Soviet  emphasis  on  pur- 
suit of  this  goal  with  the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  effort  to  prevent  NATO  LRINF  mod- 
ernization, in  the  alisense  of  an  equitable 
agreement. 

VII.  ntlllCIPAI.  mOOTIATIIfO  ISSUES 

In  reviewing  the  status  of  the  negotiations 
and  the  lack  of  agreement  to  date,  it  Is  es- 
sential to  examine  the  practical  outcomes  of 
the  two  sides'  proposals  and  how  those  out- 
comes have— or  have  not— evolved  over  time. 

The  U.S.  position  has  evolved  in  three  dis- 
tinct stages.  In  November  1981  the  United 
States  proposed  the  elimination  of  the 
entire  class  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  LRINF  mis- 
siles systems  wherever  located.  In  March 
1983  the  United  SUtes  Ubled  the  interim 
agreement    proposal    providing    for    equal 


global  levels  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  LRINF  mls- 
siies  warheads.  In  September  1983  the 
United  States  introduced  new  proposals 
with  regard  to  the  geographic  scope  of  limi- 
tations, the  mix  of  permitted  U.S.  LRINF 
missile  systems,  and  limits  on  aircraft.  The 
U.S.  position  at  each  of  these  stages  would 
have  entailed  significantly  different  out- 
comes, in  each  case  addressing  concerns 
that  the  Soviet  side  had  described  as  impor- 
tant to  it. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  remained  es- 
sentially unchanged.  The  adjustments  intro- 
duced into  the  tMslc  Soviet  position  (that 
NATO  and  the  USSR  each  reduce  to  300 
"medium-range"  missiles  and  aircraft  in  or 
near  Europe)  have  included  the  missile  sub- 
ceiling  proposal,  the  offer  to  use  nuclear 
"charges"  as  the  unlt-of-account,  the  missile 
liquidation  offer,  and  the  October  1983 
"package".  However,  none  of  these  modifi- 
cations has  altered  the  basic  outcome  of  the 
Soviet  position.  The  Soviet  position  of  No- 
vember 1983  would  have  entailed  the  same 
overall  consequences  as  the  opening  Soviet 
proposal:  a  substantial  SS-20  force  in 
Europe  but  no  deployments  on  the  U.S.  side 
and  no  binding  arms  control  limitations  on 
deployment  of  SS-20  missile  sjrstems  in  the 
eastern  USSR,  from  whence  they  could  still 
threaten  the  security  of  NATO  Europe  as 
well  as  Asian  nations.  Indeed,  the  Soviet 
proposals,  if  accepted,  would  exacerbate 
rather  than  redress  the  Imbalances  that 
prompted  the  1979  NATO  decision. 

The  following  reviews  the  evolution  of 
each  side's  position  on  the  major  issues  of 
the  negotiation. 

LRINP  mittiU* 

The  opening  U.S.  position  would  have  re- 
sulted in  total  elimination  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  LRINF  missiles,  their  launchers,  and 
certain  agreed  support  structures  and  equip- 
ment. It  also  would  have  banned  the  testing 
and  production  of  new  LRINF  missile  sys- 
tems. However,  after  the  Soviet  Union  made 
clear  that  it  was  not  ready  to  do  away  with 
Its  LRINF  missile  force,  the  United  States 
tabled  an  interim  proposal  that  would  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  to  retain  such  a  force,  pro- 
viding the  United  SUtes  would  have  the 
right  to  deploy  an  equal  force. 

In  September  1983  the  U.S.  further  modi- 
fied its  position  with  regard  to  LRINF  mis- 
siles, stating  Its  readiness  to  apportion  re- 
ductions to  be  made  from  its  planned  de- 
ployment level  between  the  Pershing  II  and 
OLCM,  thus  addressing  a  specific  Soviet 
concern  about  prospective  deployment  of 
the  Pershing  II.  In  November  1983,  the  U.S. 
proposed  a  specific  level  for  an  equal  global 
celling  on  LRINF  missile  warheads,  match- 
ing the  number  of  LRINF  warheads  which 
the  Soviets  themselves  had  Just  proposed 
for  their  own  LRINF  missiles  in  range  of 
Europe. 

The  Soviet  position  on  LRINF  missiles 
has  remained  essentially  the  same:  the 
USSR  would  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  large 
force  of  SS-208  in  Europe  while  the  United 
States  would  be  denied  the  right  to  any  de- 
ployments of  Pershing  II  or  OLCM.  Such  an 
outcome  would  still  result  from  the  missile 
sut>ceiling  proposal,  the  proposal  to  adopt 
warheads  as  the  unit  of  account,  or  the 
offer  to  liquidate  excess  missiles.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  never  expressed  an  interest  in  any 
outcome  that  would  not  give  them  at  least 
360  LRINF  warheads  in  Europe,  and  a  com- 
parable number  in  Asia,  while  barring  any 
offsetting  NATO  deployments. 


The  SovieU  have  attempted  to  portray 
their  mlasUe  subcelllng  as  a  major  step:  pre- 
viously the  USSR  could  have  deployed  up  to 
300  88-30  systems  In  Europe  but  under  the 
suboeUing  would  be  allowed  only  182  mlasUe 
systems.  Oiven  probable  military  require- 
menU  for  a  mix  of  missiles  and  modem  air- 
craft, it  is  unlikely  that  the  SovieU  would 
have  chosen  to  deploy  only  missiles  under 
their  original  propood.  In  any  case,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  still  be  entitled  to  a 
large  88-20  force  in  Europe,  while  NATO 
would  not  be  aUowed  a  single  U.S.  UUNF 
mlasUe. 

Blmilarly.  the  offer  to  adopt  warheads  as 
the  unit-of-account  did  not  significantly 
change  the  outcome  of  the  Soviet  position 
with  regard  to  LRINF  mlssUes.  As  the  Sovi- 
eU have  demanded  equality  with  the  level 
of  British  and  French  missiles  warheads 
used  an  inflated  figure  for  that  level,  the  re- 
duction of  Soviet  SS-20  missile  systems 
would  not  have  been  much  greater  than 
under  the  original  subcelllng  proposal.  This 
became  clear  when,  in  the  October  1983 
package,  the  Soviets  indicated  that,  by  their 
count,  matching  UK  and  French  warheads 
would  require  "approximately  140"  SS-20s 
rather  than  162. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  SovieU 
made  explicit  their  claim  to  a  right  to 
match  future  Increases  in  British  and 
French  missile  warheads,  a  position  that 
was  inherent  in  earlier  Soviet  proposals.  As- 
serting that  the  level  of  those  warheads 
would  increase  to  1200-1300  in  the  future, 
the  SovieU.  by  the  logic  of  their  position, 
might  be  enUtled  to  over  400  SS-20  mlssUe 
systems  in  Europe.  Again,  the  United  States 
would  be  denied  the  right  to  deploy  any 
LRINF  missiles. 

The  missile  liquidation  offer  also  did  not 
change  the  basic  outcome  of  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  UJS. 
poaition  included  limlU  on  the  total  number 
of  missiles,  the  Soviet  position  entailed  no 
UmlU  on  the  inventory  of  LRINF  missiles, 
not  even  in  the  Soviet-proposed  "zone  of  re- 
duction and  UmiUtion."  Thus,  even  though 
the  SovieU  have  sUted  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  dismantle  or  destroy  one  missile  as- 
sociated with  each  launcher  made  excess  by 
an  agreement,  nothing  in  their  position 
would  prevent  them  from  producing  and 
stockpiling  (for  use  as  retires)  an  unlimited 
number  of  new  LRINF  missiles.  Thus  the 
SovieU  would  be  allowed  a  large  number  of 
88-20  missiles  for  use  by  those  launchers; 
the  United  SUtes  would  still  be  barred  from 
any  deploymenU. 

Aircnfl 

At  the  opening  of  the  negotiation,  the 
VA.  expressed  the  view  that  the  sides 
should  focus  their  efforU  on  achieving  limi- 
tations on  the  systems  over  which  both 
countries  had  expressed  the  greatest  con- 
cern—LRINF  missiles.  However,  in  an  effort 
to  move  the  talks  forward  and  in  response 
to  the  Soviet  concern  that  aircraft  as  well  as 
missiles  be  limited,  the  U.S.  in  September 
1083  modified  its  position  and  indicated  a 
readiness  to  explore  llmiU  on  specific  types 
of  UjB.  and  Soviet  aircraft. 

The  Soviet  position  on  aircraft  showed 
little  change  untU  October  1983.  Their  origi- 
nal proposal  to  have  NATO  and  the  USSR 
each  reduce  to  300  "medium-range"  systems 
in  or  near  Europe  in  effect  defined  every 
UJB.  dual-capable  aircraft  in  Europe  and  on 
alit»ft  carriers  in  the  Atlantic  fleet,  as  well 
as  FB-llIs  in  the  United  SUtes.  as  subject 
to  this  limit,  while  excluding  many  of  their 
comparable  aircraft.  The  result  would  have 
been  the  elimination  of  all  but  a  small 


handful  of  UJS.  dual-capable  aircraft  in 
Europe  or  the  eastern  half  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  the  retention  of  thousands  of  Soviet  air- 
craft capable  of  striking  Europe  with  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

In  June   1983  the  SovieU  dropped  the 
Vulcan  aircraft  from  their  list  of  British 
and  French  "medium-range"  systems.  This 
would  have  aUowed  the  U.8..  presumably,  to 
retain  a  slightly  greater  number  of  dual-ca- 
pable aircraft  in  Europe.  However,  in  the 
same  round,  the  SovieU  introduced  their 
proposal  to  use  nuclear  "charges"  as  the 
unit  of  account.  MHiile  they  have  not  fully 
clarified  how  this  would  apply  with  respect 
to  aircraft,  the  Soviet  Union  has  indicated 
iU  view  that  NATO  aricraft  carry  a  greater 
numl)er  of  aggregate  weapons  than  Soviet 
aircarft.  Thus,  using  aircraft  weapons  as  a 
unit  of  account,  the  SovieU  aiq>arently  seek 
to  force  greater  reductions  in  U.S.  dual-ca- 
pable aircraft  than  when  using  aircraft  as 
the  unit  of  account.  In  any  case,  the  Soviet 
position  on  aircraft  showed  little  genuine 
change— it  would  have  resulted  in  a  radical 
reduction  in  U.8.  dual-capable  aircraft  in 
Europe  and  drastic  consequences  for  the 
Xi&.  contribution  to  NATO's  conventional 
capability.  The  more  forthcoming  language 
of  the  October  1983  package  suggested  that 
the  SovieU  might  be  willing  to  consider  a 
more   equitable   outcome   on    aircraft,    al- 
though   they    still    insisted    on    matching 
Soviet  aircraft  against  those  of  NATO  as  a 
whole,  and  on  Including  sea-based  aircraft. 
However,  only  if  the  SovieU  were  willing  to 
negotiate  on  specific  questions  of  composi- 
tion and  levels  could  it  be  determined  if  this 
is  in  fact  a  positive  step. 
Geographic  scope  of  LRISF  mUtile  Utnils 
The  United  SUtes.  in  view  of  the  long 
range,    mobility,    and    transportability    of 
modem  LRINF  missile  systems,  proposed  in 
iU  "zero-zero"  and  Interim  agreement  posi- 
tions to  limit  such  systems  without  regard 
to  location.  In  an  effort  to  move  the  talks 
forward  and  in  response  to  the  Soviet  view 
that  the  negotiations  should  focus  on  sys- 
tems in  or  near  Europe,  the  U.S.  sUted  in 
September  1983  that,  under  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  providing  for  equal  global  ceil- 
ings, the  United  SUtes  was  prepared  not  to 
offset  the  entire  worldwide  Soviet  LRINF 
missile  deployment  by  U.S.  deployment  in 
Europe.  The  UJS.  offered  to  explore  with 
the  Soviet  side  a  specific  commitment  with 
regard  to  developmenU  in  Europe.  The  So- 
vieU refused  to  consider  this,  arguing  that 
no  U.8.  deploymenU  are  acceptable  to  them. 
The  Soviet  position  on  geographic  scope 
has  gone  through  only  minor  changes  over 
the  course  of  the  negotiations.  Originally, 
the  SovieU  proposed  to  limit  systems  in  or 
"intended  for  use"  in  Europe.  In  the  second 
round,  they  Introduced  a  "zone  of  reduction 
and  limiUtion."  and  withdrawal  lines  that 
would  affect  Soviet  LRINF  missiles  outside 
of  the  European  USSR  but  west  of  80  de- 
grees east  longitude  (this  line  was  modified 
in  June  1983  to  preclude  Soviet  develop- 
menU in  certain  northern  latitudes  east  of 
80  degrees  east  longitude,  but  these  were 
areas  where  deployment  was  unlikely  in  any 
case  due  to  climatic  conditions). 

AU  variations  of  the  Soviet  proposal  would 
leave  88-208  at  bases  east  of  80  degrees  lon- 
gitude, including  those  around  Novosibirsk, 
unconstrained  by  an  agreement.  The  Octo- 
ber 1983  Soviet  package  did  provide  for  a 
tmilateral  moratorium  on  further  such  de- 
ploymenU foUowing  the  entry  into  force  of 
a  European  agreement.  In  addition  to  the 
free  interpreUtlon  the  SovieU  have  given 
the  term  "moratorium"  in  the  past,  the  con- 


dition that  this  would  be  contingent  on  "no 
change  in  the  strategic  situation  in  Asia" 
means  that  deploymenU  could  recommence 
at  any  time  the  SovieU  claimed  to  perceive 
such  a  change.  The  SovieU'  retionale  for 
their  growing  Asian  nuclear  force  has  some- 
times been  based  on  their  claims  about  U.8. 
forces  in  the  Pacific  at  others  on  claims  of 
Chinese  capabiUties.  and  sometimes  on 
claimed  developmenU  in  Japan.  The  one 
constant  remains  a  steady  Soviet  buUd-up. 
Third-countm  tyttenu 

The  United  SUtes  position  of  no  UmiU- 
tion, or  compensation  for  third-counUy 
forces  has  remained  firm  throughout  the 
negotiations.  The  Soviet  effort  to  include 
British  and  French  forces  (which  has  served 
as  their  pretext  for  demanding  wboUy  one- 
sided limlU  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union),  if  anything,  has  tough- 
ened. Prom  being  oite  of  the  several  basic 
questions  dividing  the  sides,  the  SovieU 
have  tried  to  cast  British  and  French  forces 
as  one  of  the  two  "key"  issues  of  the  negoti- 
ation (with  the  other  being  a  proscription  of 
any  U.S.  deploymenU  in  Europe).  Moreover, 
as  noted  earlier,  the  SovieU  by  their  count 
of  British  and  French  SLBM  warheads, 
claim  the  right  to  deploy  even  an  increased 
level  of  SS-20  mIssUe  systems  in  Europe  to 
match  future  British  and  Freitch  levels.  By 
expUcitly  Unking  iU  future  deploymenU  to 
increases  in  British  and  French  SLBM  war- 
heads, Moscow  has  sought  a  mechanism,  in 
an  arms  control  agreement  with  the  U.S.,  to 
influence  British  and  French  modernization 
programs. 

The  erosion  of  the  SovieU'  position  on 
third-country  systems— most  striking  in  the 
absence  of  an  expUcit  compensation  claim 
from  KviUinsldy's  November  1983  "equal 
reductions"  package— has  exposed  ite  pri- 
mary purpose:  to  serve  as  a  device  to  permit 
the  SovieU  to  preserve  their  LIRNF  missUe 
monopoly.  As  the  Alliance  has  repeatedly 
made  clear,  there  has  bem  and  can  be  no 
change  in  the  position  of  principle  that 
these  forces  can  neither  be  Included  nor 
compensated  for  in  an  INF  agreement 
SRINF  miuUe  limits 

The  original  UJS.  position  entaUed  limiU 
on  the  Soviet  88-12/22  and  SS-23  but  none 
on  the  U.S.  Pershing  I.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  SRINF  mIssUe  limiU  were  intend- 
ed to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  limlU 
on  LRINF  missile  systems;  the  Soviet  sys- 
tems could  fulfiU  the  missions  of  Soviet 
LRINF  missUes  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  Pershing  I  could  fulfiU  the  mission  of 
U.S.  LRINF  missUes.  However,  in  June  1983, 
the  U.S.  offered  to  apply  limitations  on  a  re- 
dpiYxal  basis  to  U.S.  Pershing  Fs  and  urged 
that  the  sides  begin  a  detaUed  discussion  of 
SRINF  missUe  llmiU. 

The  Soviet  position  on  SRINF  missUe 
limlU  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  de- 
taUed form.  The  original  Soviet  position  was 
that  limiU  on  systems  with  a  range  or 
combat  radius  of  less  than  1000  kUometers. 
were  not  necessary.  The  SovieU  subsequent- 
ly agreed  in  principle  to  quantlUtive  llmiU 
on  missUes  with  ranges  between  500  and 
KMX)  kUometers,  but  have  not  tabled  con- 
crete provisions.  They  have  refused  to  enter 
into  serious  discussion  of  SRINF  missUe 
limlU,  asserting  that  this  was  a  peripheral 
question  to  be  addressed  after  the  central 
issue  of  the  negotiation  had  been  resolved. 
Verification 

The  U.S.  from  the  beginning  has  stressed 
that  the  sides  should  work  on  issues  such  as 
verification  in  tandem  with  worti  on  the 
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eentrml  lanie*.  In  the  fourth  round  the  UJS. 
fomudly  propoted  that  the  sldea  establish  a 
working  froup  to  dlacuai  verification  meas- 
ures. The  VS.  sunested  that,  since  both 
■ides'  positions  envisaged  destruction  of 
LRINF  missiles,  as  a  first  task  such  a  work- 
ing group  could  discuss  measures  for  verify- 
ing missile  destruction. 

The  Soviets  initially  rejected  this  propos- 
al, arguing  that  such  discussions  had  little 
utility  when  the  sides  were  so  far  apart  on 
the  central  Issues.  The  Soviets  further  as- 
serted that  detailed  verification  measures 
should  be  left  to  the  work  of  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission. 

Following  Soviet  introduction  during 
Round  VI  of  their  offer  to  liquidate  excess 
missiles  in  Europe,  the  n.S.  again  proposed 
formulation  of  a  working  group  to  dlsr!iss 
measures  for  verifying  destruction.  The 
Soviet  side  resisted  fonnulation  of  a  new 
group  but  then  Indicated  that  the  subject  of 
destruction  measures  could  be  taken  up  in 
the  data  experts'  working  group,  providing 
that  measures  for  the  destruction  of  aircraft 
were  also  addresssed.  While  preferring  a 
separate  group,  the  U.S.,  in  the  Interest  of 
opening  discussion  of  the  subject,  agreed  to 
discuss  destruction  measures  In  the  data  ex- 
perts' group,  but  noted  that  that  group 
would  still  have  to  address  unresolved  data 
issues  as  well. 

VIII.  TBS  U.8.  AMD  ALLIKD  mOOTIATIHG 

posmoH 

The  SCO  firmly  believes  that  the  princi- 
ples and  criteria  which  underlie  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiating position  to  date  remain  valid  and 
should  continue  to  provide  the  basis  for 
Allied  pursuit  of  an  INF  agreement.  All  po- 
sitions taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
INF  negotiations  to  date  have  been  founded 
on  the  1979  decision,  which  set  forth  certain 
guidelines  for  the  U.S.  negotiating  effort: 

Any  future  limitations  on  U.S.  systems 
should  be  accompanied  by  appropriate  limi- 
tations on  Soviet  systems. 

The  arms  control  negotiations  should  not 
include  non-U.S.  Allied  systems,  nor  should 
the  U.S.  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  compen- 
sation for  such  systems. 

Any  agreed  limitations  must  be  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  equality  and  therefore 
should  take  the  form  of  de  Jure  equality 
both  in  ceilings  and  in  rights. 

Limitations  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  longer- 
range  INF  systems  should  be  negotiated  bi- 
laterally in  a  step-by-step  approach. 

The  Immediate  objective  of  the  negotia- 
tions should  be  agreed  world-wide  limita- 
tions on  U.S.  and  Soviet  land-based  longer- 
range  INF  missile  systems. 

Any  agreed  limitations  must  be  adequate- 
ly verifiable. 

These  guidelines  also  have  formed  the 
basis  for  specific  U.S.  and  Allied  criteria  for 
an  INF  agreement,  as  enunciated  in  Febru- 
ary 1983  by  President  Reagan: 

There  must  be  equality  of  rights  and 
limits  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union: 

There  can  be  no  negotiation  of  or  compen- 
sation for  third-country  forces; 

There  must  be  global  limits  on  LRINF 
missiles  and  no  exporation  of  the  security 
threat  in  EXirope  to  other  regions,  such  as 
the  Far  East: 

There  must  be  no  adverse  impact  on 
NATO's  conventional  defense  and  deter- 
rence capability:  and 

There  must  be  measures  for  effective  veri- 
fication. 

The  SCO  believes  these  guidelines  and  cri- 
teria establish  a  flexible  framework  for  an 
agreement  that,  given  Soviet  goodwill,  could 


achieve  substantial  reductions,  and  ideally 
complete  elimination,  of  longer-range  INF 
missile  systems  on  both  sides. 

In  contrast  to  the  rigid  Soviet  adherence 
to  a  policy  established  even  before  the  1979 
decision  was  taken,  the  n.8.  and  Allies  have 
exercised  the  flexibUity  Inherent  in  the  1979 
decision  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
achieve  an  equitable  and  verifiable  agree- 
ment. Further,  the  UwS.  poaiUon  has  been 
guided  by  the  U.S.  and  Allied  desire  that  an 
agreement  achieve  deep  reductions  to  the 
lowest  possible  equal  levels. 

The  SCO  notes  that,  in  the  Interest  of 
achieving  an  agreement  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date,  consistent  with  Alliance  security 
requirements,  the  United  States  position  in 
the  negotiations  has  over  time  supplement- 
ed the  ideal  outonne  contained  in  the  sero/ 
cero  proposal  first  offered  in  November  1981 
by  President  Reagan,  with  the  valuable  but 
less  preferable  outcome  in  the  President's 
interim  agreement  proposal,  under  which 
both  sides  would  maintain  some  level  of 
LRINF  missiles.  This  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  Soviet  position,  which  has  never 
swayed  from  the  one-sided  objective  of 
maintaining  a  large  and  threatening  Soviet 
monopoly  in  LRINF  missiles. 

The  SCO  also  notes  that,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  rigid  Soviet  adherence  to  its  in- 
going position,  the  U.S.  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  initiatives  intended  to  promote 
progress  in  the  negotiations.  These  include 
the  zero/zero  proposal  of  November  1981, 
the  Interim  agreement  proposal  of  March 
1983.  the  U.S.  offer  in  June  1983  to  Include 
shorter-range  U.S.  Pershing  I  missiles  in  ne- 
gotiated collateral  constraints,  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiator's proposals  in  summer  1983  to  his 
Soviet  counterpart  regarding  a  range  of  pos- 
sible equal  global  levels  between  50  and  450 
for  warheads  on  LRINF  missiles.  President 
Reagan's  major  elaboration  of  the  interim 
agreement  proposal  in  September  1983,  and 
the  formal  VS.  offer  in  November  1983  of  a 
global  ceiling  of  420  within  the  context  of 
the  September  elaboration  of  the  interim 
agreement  proposal. 

The  SCO  believes  that  the  September 
1983  elaboration  of  the  interim  agreement 
proposal  is  a  particularly  noteworthy  exam- 
ple of  Alliance  flexibility  in  the  INF  negoti- 
ations. This  initiative  was  entirely  consist- 
ent with  AUied  criteria  and  represented  a 
major  step  toward  reducing  the  areas  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  negotiations  in  a 
number  of  important  areas: 

On  the  geographic  allocation  of  deploy- 
ments, by  providing  that,  in  the  context  of 
an  agreement  on  equal,  global  limits  on 
LRINF  missiles,  the  United  SUtes  would  be 
willing  to  consider  a  commitment  not  to 
offset  the  entire  Soviet  global  LRINF  mis- 
sile deployment  by  U.S.  deployments  of 
LRINF  missiles  in  Europe.  This  offer  took 
account  of  the  Soviet  view  regarding  limits 
on  systems  in  Europe  while  fulfilling  our  re- 
quirement for  reductions  and  limitations  on 
a  global  basis. 

On  the  composition  of  the  NATO  LRINF 
deterrent,  by  assuring  the  Soviet  Union 
that,  in  the  context  of  an  agreement  involv- 
ing significant  reductions  from  current 
Soviet  and  piarmed  NATO  deployment 
levels,  the  U.S.  would  be  prepared  to  appor- 
tion the  reductions  of  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  In  an  appro- 
priate manner.  Within  the  framework  of 
the  Alliance  decision  that  a  mixed  force  of 
ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  provides  the  best 
deterrent,  the  offer  that  any  reductions 
under  an  agreement  would  include  Pershing 


II  ballistic  missiles  addressed  Soviet  expres- 
sions of  concerns  about  the  composition  of 
the  mix  under  an  agreement. 

On  aircraft,  by  expressing  U.8.  readiness 
to  explore  possible  limitations  on  specific 
LRINF  aircraft  and  an  Invitation  to  the  So- 
viets to  offer  their  views  on  how  such  limi- 
tations could  be  formulated  within  the 
framework  of  the  President's  criteria.  As 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  September 
1983  initiative,  this  move  addressed  a  major 
stated  Soviet  concern,  while  being  consist- 
ent with  the  requirement  that  an  INF 
agreement  not  result  in  any  weakening  of 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the  con- 
ventional defense  In  Europe. 

IZ.  HEXT  STKPS 

The  U.S.  and  Allies  have  repeatedly  stated 
their  willingness  to  consider  any  serious 
Soviet  alternative  that  would  meet  the  mini- 
mum security  requirements  of  the  Alliance. 
The  SCO  notes  with  profound  regret  that  in 
the  four  years  since  the  1979  decision  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  once  advanced  such  an 
alternative,  while  compiling  an  unbroken 
string  of  rejections  of  VS.  and  Allied  initia- 
tives. 

Neveriheless.  the  SCO  believes  that  it  re- 
mains in  the  Alliance's  interest  to  continue 
the  effort  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
undertake  a  cooperative  endeavor  with  the 
United  SUtes  at  the  negotiating  Uble  to 
achieve  an  agreement  that  would  meet  the 
legitimate  security  concerns  of  both  sides. 

To  this  end.  the  SCO  deplores  the  Soviet 
decision  to  suspend  the  negotiations,  and 
t>elleves  that  talks  should  restmie  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment,  to  permit  further  ex- 
ploration of  possible  solutions  and  to  probe 
for  Soviet  willingness  to  enter  serious  dis- 
cussions that  would  take  account  of  the  se* 
curlty  concerns  of  both  sides. 

The  SCO  also  notes  that  continued  imple- 
mentation on  schedule  of  the  deployment 
track  of  the  1979  Decision  remains  essential 
to  create  incentives  for  the  Soviets  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  and  to  protect  Allied  security 
in  case  an  agreement  Is  not  reached.  The 
NATO  LRINF  modernization  program  envi- 
sions gradual  deployments  of  U.S.  Pershing 
II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles,  per- 
mitting ample  additional  time  for  an  agree- 
ment to  be  reached  prior  to  completion  of 
the  modernization  program  in  1988.  Olven 
Soviet  cooperation,  however,  the  SCO  be- 
lieves that  there  Is  no  reason  why  an  agree- 
ment which  substantially  reduces  LRINF 
levels  on  both  sides  could  not  and  should 
not  be  reached  earlier.  The  Alliance  should 
continue  to  seek  achievement  of  an  equita- 
ble, verifiable  agreement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

With  respect  to  Oeneral  Secretary  Andro- 
pov's November  24  statements  about  "coun- 
termeasures",  the  SCO  believes  that  any 
Soviet  action  that  would  delay  achievement 
of  an  equitable,  verifiable  arms  control 
agreement,  or  that  would  Increase  the  nu- 
clear threat  to  the  Soviet  Union's  neighbors, 
would  be  totally  unjustified  In  view  of  exist- 
ing Soviet  force  levels.  The  effort  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  characterize  such  long-en- 
visaged measures  as  a  legitimate  reaction  to 
NATO  modernization  is  utterly  unfounded. 

The  SCO  also  points  out  that  the  Alliance 
has  repeatedly  made  clear  its  willingness  to 
halt,  modify  or  reverse  deployments  under 
an  INF  agreement,  including  removal  and 
destruction  of  all  U.S.  missiles  deployed  to 
Europe  if  Justified  by  the  concrete  results 
achieved  In  Oeneva. 

Allied  unity  and  firmness  in  implementing 
both  tracks  of  the  1979  Decision  remain 


critical  to  success  in  the  INF  negotiations. 
The  cornerstone  of  such  unity  will  continue 
to  be  a  close  and  cooperative  consultation 
process  that  permits  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  on  the  part  of  all  Allies,  The 
SCO  therefore  plans  to  continue  its  inten- 
sive effort  to  monitor  developments  in  INF 
and  consider  problems  in.  and  prospects  for. 
the  negotiations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  lii.  President,  again  as  I 
did  in  my  statement,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  thlnit  my 
colleagues  remember  it  was  his  resolu- 
tion which  iMssed  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 3  which  made  this  observer  group 
possible.  I  also  thank  the  distin- 
guished presiding  officer  who  was  a 
member  of  the  group.  Obviously,  it 
was  sort  of  the  launch  or  the  takeoff. 
There  is  a  long  way  to  go.  I  do  not 
want  to  mislead  anyone.  We  may  have 
dlf f erei  .ces  from  time  to  time,  we  may 
not  even  agree  with  the  negotiators, 
but  I  must  say  again  that  they  are  an 
outstanding  team  and  they  have  our 
support.  All  of  us  made  it  very  clear 
that  we  were  there  to  help  the  nego- 
tiators, not  to  pick  a  fight  with 
anyone,  not  to  undercut  what  they 
were  doing,  not  to  talk  about  what 
they  were  doing.  I  think  it  meant  a 
great  deal  to  even  such  hardened  ne- 
gotiators as  our  former  colleague.  Sen- 
ator John  Tower.  I  think  he  felt  good 
about  it,  as  did  Ambassador  Kampel- 
man  and  Ambassador  Glltman  and  the 
very  able  deputies.  Again  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
initiative  which  started  last  year,  and 
culminated  in  unanimous  passage  of 
the  resolution  on  January  3. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  iLind  words.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
support,  the  resolution  very  likely 
would  not  have  passed.  I  certainly 
salute  the  majority  leader  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  then  and  for  his 
support  now,  as  was  demonstrated 
during  our  days  in  Geneva. 


THE  AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democrats  are  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  African  famine  relief  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  wherever  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  crank  that  into  the 
Calendar  of  Business,  beginning  with 
Monday  of  next  weelt,  will  be  fine  and 
we  wiU  be  ready. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROxmitK]  is  recog- 
nised for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WHY  CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT 
FUND  STAR  WARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  lix.  President,  in 
the  past  few  weeks  the  «oimtry  has 
been  treated  to  a  series  of  excellent  in- 
depth  articles  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  other 
papers  about  the  President's  determi- 
nation to  press  ahead  with  the  fabu- 
lously expensive  antlnuclear  missile 
defense  system  that  has  been  widely 
dubbed  "star  wars,"  One  of  the  very 
best  analyses  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
March  10,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  It  was  written  by  Robert  Kaiser. 
I  hope  as  many  Members  of  Congress 
as  possible  wlU  take  the  time  to  read 
it.  Reading  the  article  would  mean  10 
minutes  well  spent,  for  these  reasons: 
First,  the  cost  of  star  wars,  second,  its 
critical  siflnificance  for  arms  control, 
and  third,  its  potential  threat  to  the 
nuclear  stability  that  has  helped  keep 
the  superpower  peace  for  the  past  35 
years. 

The  Kaiser  article  is  a  frank  polemic 
against  star  wars.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  asked  for  some  $3.7  bil- 
lion for  research  on  star  wars  in  the 
1986  budget.  This  Congress  will  have 
to  act  on  that  request  over  the  next 
few  months.  The  request  represents 
the  first  really  massive  increase  in  star 
wars  funding.  It  would  increase  the  ap- 
prcviiations  from  a  1985  level  of  $1.5 
billion  by  a  whopping  150  percent  in  a 
single  year.  If  we  approve  this  funding 
this  year,  we  will  be  well  on  the  road 
to  spending  the  $30  billion  the  admin- 
istration is  requesting  over  the  next  6 
years  for  star  wars  research.  Those 
downpayments  will  put  us  right  on  the 
brink  of  the  reaUy  big  money,  the  ex- 
penditure of  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars— perhaps  a  trillion  or  more. 
That  prospect  will  bring  on  the  inva- 
sion of  Congress  by  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  lobby  with  blood  in  their 
eyes. 

The  irony  is  that  star  wars  is  coming 
on  with  a  soft-soap  campaign  as  the 
wise  road  to  the  end  of  the  arms  race 
and  a  future  of  effective  defense  and 
arms  control.  How  about  it?  Listen  to 
Kaiser 

Amid  all  the  intellectual  dishonesty  now 
dominating  discussion  of  these  issues,  per- 
haps the  most  dishonest  suggestion  of  all  is 
that  somehow,  creation  of  a  star  wars 
system  would  end  the  arms  race.  Whsr?  E^ren 
the  most  idealized  version  of  a  successful  de- 
fensive system  will  leave  room  for  an  oppo- 
nent's inventiveness — especially  when  you 
consider  that  a  completed  system  can  never 
be  tested  in  conditions  remotely  resembling 
the  one  that  would  prevail,  if  it  were  ever 
actually  used. 

No,  the  very  best  we  can  expect  from  star 
wars  is  the  ability  to  knock  out  most  of  the 
Soviet  missiles  launched  against  us  in  a  war. 
We  could  never  be  so  sure  of  the  system  as 
to  launch  an  attack  against  the  Soviets  with 
confidence  that  they  could  not  retaliate.  In 
other  words,  the  best  we  could  get  is  a  world 
of  enormous  technological  uncertainty,  in 
which  both  superpowers  would  have  to  cal- 


culate that  a  decision  to  launch  a  nuclear 
war  was  crazy. 

But  that  Is  the  world  we  have  today. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  spend  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  billions  of  dollars  to  recre- 
ate the  status  quo  on  a  higher  and  rlsUer 
level  of  Ingenuity. 

That  is  it.  Mr.  President:  star  wars 
will  at  best  give  us  a  nuclear  stand-off, 
which  Is  precisely  what  we  have  today. 
That  is  at  best.  But  at  best,  it  wiU.cost 
himdreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  and  it 
will  create  greater  uncertainty,  greater 
instability,  greater  complexity,  and 
therefore  a  greater  likelihood  that, 
through  accident  or  the  illusion  that 
one  side  might  win,  nuclear  war  would 
begin. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  heard 
three  administration  witnesses;  De- 
fense Secretary  Weinberger  appeared, 
followed  by  the  head  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Gen.  Bennie  Davis,  and 
then  the  President's  senior  arms  con- 
trol consultant  Paul  Nitze,  all  testify- 
ing in  favor  of  our  going  ahead  in  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  MX  missiles.  This  program 
would  give  the  country  an  additional 
100  MX  missiles  armed  with  1,000  nu- 
clear warheads,  a  massive  add-on  to 
our  already  colossal  offensive  nuclear 
force.  We  are  asked  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  the  deplojrment  of  the  first  21 
MX's.  A  little  later  this  year,  we  will 
act  on  th^  administration's  request  for 
more  than  $4  billion  more  for  further 
MX  deployment  in  1986.  We  in  Con- 
gress are  asked  by  the  administration 
to  do  this  at  the  same  time  we  are  told 
that  star  wars  wlU  make  offensive  mis- 
siles like  the  BCX  worthless.  We  are 
told  that  funding  these  MX.  missiles 
will  provide  a  stronger  bargaining  pos- 
ture for  the  administration  so  it  can 
negotiate  a  reduction  of  offensive  nu- 
clear missiles  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  what  chance  is  there 
that  if  we  fund  these  MX  missiles,  we 
will  bargain  them  away?  The  answer 
is.  none.  I  challenged  ISx.  Nitze.  our 
most  experienced  arms  control  negoti- 
ator who  has  been  at  it  for  more  than 
two  decades,  to  name  a  single,  offen- 
sive weapon  system  that  we  had  ever 
negotiated  away  in  any  arms  control 
agreement.  Mr.  Nitze  hesitated  for 
quite  a  while.  He  was  unable  to  name  a 
single  such  system.  And  the  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  there  has  been  none.  So 
we  should  view  the  administration's 
pledge  to  seek  deep,  sharp  reductions 
in  offensive  missiles  on  both  sides  with 
considerable  question.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  Once  we  start  funding 
the  100  MX  missiles  with  their  1.000 
warheads,  they  will  be  part  of  our  per- 
manent, nuclear  arsenaL 

Again,  listen  to  Bfr.  Kaiser 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  arguing 
that  the  best  way  to  get  deep  cuts  in  the  su- 
perpowers' nuclear  arsenals  leading  to  a 
world  without  nukes  is  to  complete  a  major 
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buildup  of  offensive  weapons,  then  becln  a 
huge  new  defensive  anns  race.  This  sort  of 
reaaonlns  Is  not  based  on  secret  Information 
or  expert  knowledge  about  the  esoterica  of 
nuclear  strategy.  We're  squarely  In  the 
realm  of  common  sense.  What  do  you  think 
la  the  best  way  to  push  the  superpowers 
toward  lower  levels  of  strategic  weapons?  By 
building  many,  many  more?  Or  by  starting 
now,  at  current  levels,  to  negotiate  reduc- 
tions? 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Congress  fol- 
lows the  administration  request  and 
provides  a  150-percent  increase  in 
funding  for  star  wars  research,  it  will 
be  making  two  mistakes.  First,  we  will 
be  taking  a  long  step  toward  a  mas- 
sively increased  arms  race.  We  will  add 
a  defensive  race  to  a  stepped-up  offen- 
sive arms  race.  The  Soviets  will  have 
no  choice  except  to  increase  their  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  arms 
spending.  Second,  we  will  take  a  fate- 
ful step  down  the  road  to  total  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  Today's  $200  billion 
budget  deficits  will  seem  like  piggy 
bank  stuff  by  comparison. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Robert  Kaiser  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

A  DiSAUOHO  Lack  op  CAifDOR 
(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

On  the  eve  of  nuclear  arms  talks  In 
Oeneva,  the  Reagan  administration  is  bend- 
ing itself  into  knots  trying  to  pretend  that  it 
has  a  coherent  national  security  policy  that 
could  produce  both  an  American  "Star 
Wars"  defense  and  a  sweeping  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  for 
the  administration's  gyrations.  One— the 
most  hopeful,  but  also  the  most  unlikely— is 
that  we  are  witnessing  a  surpassingly 
shrewd  bargaining  operation  by  a  group  of 
master  poker  players,  who  are  maneuvering 
the  Russians  into  historic  negotiations  that 
could  actually  reverse  the  arms  race. 

The  second  and  more  likely  explanation  is 
that  we  have  entered  a  strategic  Wonder- 
land, guided  by  a  president  obsessed  by  a 
doubtful  idea,  who  is  advised  by  "experts" 
whose  principal  expertise  is  concocting  "ra- 
tionales that  don't  torture  the  facts  too 
badly,"  as  a  Republican  Senate  aide  put  it 
Iftst  week. 

President  Reagan's  idea  that  we  can  have 
Star  Wars  and  negotiated  disarmament,  too. 
is  considered  implausible  by  nearly  everyone 
who  follows  these  issues  closely  from  a  van- 
tage point  anywhere  outside  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Superhawks  on  Capitol  Hill, 
arms  controllers,  experts  and  officials  all 
over  Western  Europe,  senior  members  of 
past  administrations— and  numerous  offi- 
cials In  the  present  American  government 
who  are  never  heard  from  In  public— consid- 
er this  an  utu^allstic  approach. 

Why?  Because  It  would  require  the  tech- 
nologically inferior  Russians  to  accept  an 
entirely  new  and  staggeringly  expensive 
competition  to  build  defensive  weapons— not 
Just  another  weapons  system,  but  the  big- 
gest, boldest,  most  complex  technological 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  the  human 
race.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sovlete  would 
have  to  accept  the  elimination  of  a  large 
fraction  of  their  offensive  weapons  despite 


the  fact  that.  If  America  succeeds  In  build- 
ing a  defensive  system,  deploying  large 
numbers  of  offensive  weapons  wUI  be  the 
easiest  way  to  counter  Its  Impact.  (In  other 
words,  we're  telling  the  Russians,  there's 
about  to  be  a  famine,  so  please  throw  out  all 
the  canned  food  in  your  basement.) 

Why  should  this  proposition  appeal  to  the 
Russians,  who  struggled  so  long  to  match  or 
surpass  the  United  SUtes  in  most  existing 
strategic  weaponry,  and  now  face  a  grave 
economic  crisis  in  their  own  country?  Here's 
an  answer  to  that  question  offered  by  Lt. 
Gen.  James  A.  Abrahamson,  the  Pentagon 
officer  in  charge  of  strategic  defense: 

"Remember  that  the  Russians  are  afraid 
of  our  technology.  That  is  what  all  this 
business  is  about.  When  they  see  that  we 
have  embarked  on  a  long-term  effort  to 
achieve  an  extremely  effective  defense,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  national  will,  then  they 
will  give  up  on  the  development  of  more  of- 
fensive missiles  and  move  In  the  same  direc- 
tion." 

One  quivers  at  the  thought  that  Gen. 
Abrahamson  may  have  grandchildren  who 
might  be  asked  some  day  to  answer  for  that 
assertion.  The  Russians  are  going  to  give  up 
on  the  offensive  weapons  they  rely  on  for 
their  security?  Like  docile  pussycaU.  they 
are  going  to  fall  into  line  behind  us  rather 
than  find  ways  to  counter  what  we  do? 

Paul  Nltze,  now  the  coordinator  of  admin- 
istration arms  control  policy,  who  has  had 
much  more  experience  dealing  with  Rus- 
sians than  Gen.  Abrahamson,  answers  the 
question  in  vaguer  terms.  Here's  how  he  put 
It  recently:  ".  .  .  We  hope  the  Soviets  will 
come  to  see  the  merits  of  our  position— that 
It  will  serve  their  national  Interests  as  well 
as  ours." 

But  they  won't  see  that,  because  It  won't 
ever  be  true.  The  Star  Wars  program  de- 
scribed blithely  by  the  president  and  his 
men  (well,  some  of  his  men)  as  a  benefit  to 
both  superpowers  is  in  fact  an  omlnoiu 
threat  to  whichever  of  them  fails  to  get  It 
first,  because  it  would  give  its  owner  an 
enormous  potential  advantage  in  a  war. 

Don't  take  a  Journalist's  word  for  it.  Just 
listen  to  Caspar  W.  Weinberger:  "It  takes 
very  little  imagination  to  realize  what  a 
vastly  more  dangerous  world  this  would  be 
if  they  [the  Soviets]  attained  this  ability  to 
destroy  our  missiles,  and  we  did  not  have  a 
similar  capabUlty."  Or  Weinberger  on  an- 
other occasion:  "If  the  Soviets  get  strategic 
defense  and  we  don't,  it  would  be  very  much 
like  the  world  in  which  the  SovleU  had  a 
nuclear  weapon  and  we  did  not." 

In  other  words,  according  to  President 
Reagan's  secretary  of  defense,  for  one  su- 
perpower to  have  a  functioning  missile  de- 
fense when  the  other  did  not  would  leave 
the  other  at  a  desperate  disadvantage.  Yet 
the  United  States  proposes  to  build  its  de- 
fense first,  and  brags  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  a  hard  time  matching  its  technology. 

The  Russians  have  noticed  this  contradic- 
tion. Col.  Gen.  Nikolai  F.  Chervov,  a  senior 
official  of  the  Soviet  general  staff  responsi- 
ble for  arms  control  Issues,  actually  quoted 
that  second  Weinberger  statement  to  re- 
porters in  Washington  last  week.  Chervov 
had  memorized  it. 

Consider  the  Reagan  administration's 
road  map  pointing  the  way  from  here  to  the 
ideal  world  of  mutual  missile  defense.  These 
four  sentences,  introduced  and  often  repeat- 
ed by  NItze.  are  called  "the  strategic  con- 
cept" at  the  heart  of  the  administration 
policy.  Read  them  carefully: 

"Ehiring  the  next  10  years,  the  U.S.  objec- 
tive is  a  radical  reduction  in  the  power  of 


existing  and  planned  offensive  nuclear 
arms,  as  well  as  the  stabilization  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  arms,  whether  on  earth  or  in  space. 
We  are  even  now  looking  forward  to  a 
period  of  transition  to  a  more  stable  world, 
with  greatly  reduced  levels  of  nuclear  arms 
and  an  enhanced  ability  to  deter  war  based 
upon  an  increasing  contribution  of  non-nu- 
clear defenses  against  offensive  nuclear 
arms.  This  period  of  transition  could  lead  to 
the  eventual  elimination  of  all  nuclear  arms, 
both  offensive  and  defensive.  A  world  free 
of  nuclear  arms  is  an  ultimate  objective  to 
which  we,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  all  other 
nations  can  agree." 

Got  it?  No,  probably  not,  because  there  Is 
almost  nothing  there  to  get.  You  don't  need 
a  Ph.D.  In  nuclear  strategy  to  understand 
that  thU  "strategic  concept"  contains  nei- 
ther a  concept  nor  a  strategy,  but  merely  a 
wish. 

And  a  wish  of  the  most  dubious  sincerity, 
too.  In  order  to  achieve  a  "radical  reduc- 
tion" and  a  "stabilization"  of  nuclear  forces, 
the  Reagan  administration  is  already  build- 
ing a  dizzying  array  of  new.  often  destabiliz- 
ing weapoiu.  This  buildup  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Star  Wars,  which  would  come  later. 

For  example,  we  are  now  Just  a  few  yeans 
away  from  deployment  of  the  super-accu- 
rate "D-5  missile"  that  will  carry  eight  indi- 
vidually-targetable  nuclear  weapons,  and 
will  sail  beneath  the  world's  seas  of  Trident 
submarines.  The  MX  missile  gets  all  the 
publicity,  but  the  D-5  Is  a  considerably 
more  Important  departure  for  the  United 
SUtes.  It  will  give  us  an  'invulnerable"  (be- 
cause hldeable  at  sea)  capabUity  to  wipe  out 
Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos  (because  the  D- 
5  will  be  so  accurate),  something  neither 
side  has  had  before. 

The  existence  of  large  numbers  of  D-6 
missiles  threatening  the  entire  Soviet  land- 
based  missile  force  would  put  enormous  new 
strain  on  the  stabUity  of  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance in  a  crisis.  (Knowing  that  their  princi- 
pal attack  forces  might  be  wiped  out  by  D- 
58.  the  Russians  would  always  be  tempted  to 
use  their  rockets  rather  than  lose  them.) 
But  that's  what  we're  In  for.  Of  course  it's 
far  from  all  that  we're  in  for.  We  are  also 
building  new  B-1  and  "stealth"  bombers 
(the  Stealth  is  meant  to  be  nearly  invisible 
to  Soviet  radar),  760  new  nuclear  cruise  mis- 
siles for  deployment  on  ships  at  sea.  about 
3000  more  cruise  missiles  to  be  carried  by 
aireraft.  464  to  be  baaed  on  land,  new  Per- 
shing II  ballistic  missiles  for  deployment  in 
Europe,  etc.  Shall  we  now  conclude  that  the 
promise  of  "radical  reductions  "  and  "stabili- 
zation" is  more  significant  than  this  hard- 
ware, which  is  right  now  under  construc- 
tion? 

The  Reagan  administration  is  arguing 
that  the  best  way  to  get  deep  cuts  in  the  su- 
perpowers' nuclear  arsenals  leading  to  a 
world  without  nukes  is  to  complete  a  major 
buildup  of  offensive  weapons,  then  begin  a 
huge  new  defensive  arms  race.  This  sort  of 
reasoning  Is  not  based  on  secret  information 
or  expert  knowledge  about  the  esoterica  of 
nuclear  strategy.  We're  squarely  in  the 
realm  of  common  sense.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  best  way  to  push  the  superpowers 
toward  lower  levels  of  strategic  weapons?  By 
building  many,  many  more?  Or  by  starting 
now,  at  current  levels,  to  negotiate  reduc- 
tions? 

The  essence  of  the  Star  Wars  idea  U  easy 
to  grasp.  It  is  not  a  path  to  guaranteed  pro- 
tection from  nukes— even  its  strongest  pro- 
ponents acknowledge  that  fabulous  new 
technological   break-throughs   will   be   re- 


quired to  make  It  work.  It  Is  not  an  end  to 
what  Reagan  has  called  the  "immoral"  reli- 
ance on  the  mutual  guarantee  of  nuclear  de- 
struction as  the  principal  deterrent  to  nucle- 
ar war.  Reagan's  closest  aides  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  we  will  continue  to  rely  on  de- 
terrence—that Is.  on  that  "Immoral"  bal- 
ance of  terror— even  If  we  get  Star  Wars. 

No.  the  enence  of  Star  Wars  is  the  prom- 
ise of  a  fabulous  new  bonanza  for  what 
Presldeot  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  called  the 
"military-Industrial  complex."  All  that  is 
certain  If  we  go  down  this  path  is  huge  new 
spending  programs,  hundreds  of  billions  In 
contracts  to  experiment  with  the  mind- 
bMidlng  technology  of  space-based  lasers 
and  the  like.  The  SovieU  will  spend  billions 
on  "countermeasures "— more  offensive  war- 
heads and  decoys  to  beat  a  defensive 
system:  advanced,  perhaps  supersonic  cruise 
mlMlles  that  could  scoot  under  a  defense; 
elaborate  new  weapons  to  be  used  to  attack 
the  space-baaed  components  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  and  so  on. 

The  Soviets  will  also  build  their  own  de- 
fense. Their  national  character— plainly 
demonstrated  again  and  again  in  the  past- 
will  push  them  to  copy  any  new  strategic 
system  that  we  devise.  So  as  they  begin 
working  on  defense,  well  be  able  to  spend 
more  billions  on  our  own  countermeasures— 
new  gizmos  to  beat  the  Soviet  defensive 
system. 

Amid  all  the  Intellectual  dishonesty  now 
dominating  discussion  of  these  Issues,  per- 
haps the  most  dishonest  suggestion  of  all  is 
that,  somehow.  creaUon  of  a  Star  Wars 
system  would  end  the  arms  race.  Why?  Even 
the  most  Idealized  version  of  a  successful  de- 
fensive system  will  leave  room  for  an  oppo- 
nent's inventiveness— especially  when  you 
consider  that  a  completed  system  can  never 
be  tested  In  conditions  remotely  resembling 
the  ones  that  would  prevail  if  It  were  ever 
actually  used. 

No.  the  very  best  we  can  expect  from  Star 
Wars  is  the  ability  to  knock  out  most  of  the 
Soviet  missiles  launched  against  us  in  a  war. 
We  could  never  be  so  sure  of  the  system  as 
to  launch  an  attack  against  the  Soviets  with 
confidence  that  they  could  not  retaliate.  In 
other  words,  the  best  we  could  get  is  a  world 
of  enormous  technological  uncertainty,  in 
which  both  superpowers  would  have  to  cal- 
culate that  a  decision  to  launch  a  nuclear 
war  was  crazy. 

But  that  is  the  world  we  have  today. 
There  Is  no  good  reason  to  spend  hundreds 
of  thousands  or  billions  of  dollars  to  re- 
create the  status  quo  on  a  higher  and  riskier 
level  of  Ingenuity. 

And  yet.  the  entire  subculture  of  defense 
contractors  and  "defense  Intellectuals"  Is 
speedily  adjusting  to  the  idea  that  Star 
Wars  Is  about  to  become  the  biggest  game  In 
town.  The  contractors  are  panting  after  the 
money,  and  a  great  many  strategic  thinkers 
have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  «n- 
brace  the  new  doctrine  of  defense. 

Why.  when  it  offers  no  demonstrable  Im- 
provement on  the  status  quo,  should  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Star  Wars  dream  be  so  at- 
tractive to  so  many  people?  ThU  is  a  baf- 
fling question.  Perhaps  an  answer  can  be 
found  In  the  experiments  of  Erich  von 
Hoist,  a  student  of  the  "schooling"  Instinct 
offish. 

Von  Hoist  removed  a  common  mlimow's 
forebraln,  the  location  of  that  fish's  Instinc- 
tive shoaling  or  schooling  reactions.  (His  ex- 
periment Is  reported  in  Konrad  Lorenz's 
"On  Aggression.")  Without  Its  forebraln  the 
minnow  could  still  see.  eat  and  swim  as 
before,  but  it  had  lost  the  reflexes  that 


make  a  normal  minnow  reluctant  to  stray 
from  Its  school.  In  Lorenz's  words: 

"[The  altered  minnow!  Vulka  the  hesitan- 
cy of  the  normal  fish  which,  even  when  it 
very  much  wants  to  swim  In  a  certain  direc- 
tion, turns  around  after  its  first  movements 
to  look  at  its  shoal  mates  and  lets  itself  be 
Influenced  according  to  whether  any  others 
follow  It  or  not.  This  did  not  matter  to  the 
brainless  fish:  If  it  saw  food,  or  had  any 
other  reason  for  doing  so.  It  swam  resolutely 
In  a  certain  direction,  and  the  whole  shoal 
followed  it.  By  virtue  of  its  deficiency,  the 
brainless  animal  liad  become  the  dlctatori" 

There  is  another  explanation  for  the  pop- 
ularity of  Star  Wars:  It  offers  a  solution  to 
the  worst  problem  of  our  epoch— not  a 
messy,  political  solution,  but  a  neat  techno- 
logical one.  It's  a  very  American  notion:  tfl 
problems  are  soluble,  usually  in  mechanical 
ways.  When  Reagan  speaks  of  Star  Wan, 
you  can  hear  a  yearning  In  his  voice  for  a 
fix  that  will  make  the  great  nuclear  prob- 
lem go  away.  Of  course  he's  right— It  voovld 
be  wonderful  to  find  a  scientific  way  out  of 
the  nuclear  madness  mankind  has  created. 
It  would  be  wonderful  to  find  the  fountain 
of  youth,  too. 

The  official  talk  this  weekend  is  upbeat 
about  arms  control.  But  actually,  Reagan 
administration  policies,  if  pursued,  will  un- 
ravel the  principal  accomplishment  of  all 
previous  arms  control  negotiations,  the  1972 
ABM  treaty  banning  most  deployments  and 
testing  of  anti-missile  missiles. 

Here  again  the  administration's  position  is 
cynical.  We  are  assured— by  Reagan,  by 
Nitze  and  others— that  the  United  SUtes 
will  adhere  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  But  the 
Star  Wars  portion  of  the  administration's 
1986  defense  budget  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress contains  money  for  the  development 
of  "prototypes"  of  new  defensive  weapons 
that  violate  Article  V  of  the  treaty,  which 
commits  both  countries  "not  to  develop,  test 
or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  componente 
which  are  sea-baaed,  air-based,  space-based 
or  mobile  land-based."  These  prototypes  in 
the  '86  budget,  if  approved  by  Congress 
could  be  tested  by  1990— the  effective  dura- 
tion, apparently,  of  the  promises  to  adhere 
to  the  treaty. 

Our  European  allies  recognize  that  there 
is  no  way  to  make  Star  Wars  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  compatible.  That  is  why  Margaret 
Thatcher  has  sought  President  Reagan's 
pledge  that  he  would  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viets before  deploying  a  Star  Wars  system. 
The  British  hope  that  such  negotiations 
would  somehow  preserve  the  existing  arms 
control  regime.  But  can  anyone  imagine 
tliat  the  United  SUtes  would  spend  up  to 
tlOO  billion  to  develop  a  plausible  Star  Wars 
system  (a  conservative  estimate  of  the  de- 
velopment cost),  and  then  drop  the  whole 
idea  because  the  Soviets  declined  to  accept 
iU  Introduction  after  negotiations? 

If  the  ABM  treaty  must  go.  many  impor- 
tant officials  of  the  Reagan  administration 
won't  mind.  For  despite  the  reassuring 
public  rhetoric,  this  American  government 
is  filled  with  people  who  don't  really  believe 
in  arms  control,  and  actually  prefer  to  live 
with  the  Russians  on  the  basis  of  bad  rela- 
tions and  vigorous  competition. 

Arnold  Horellck.  formerly  the  CIA's  na- 
tional Intelligence  officer  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  now  with  the  Rand  Corp.,  has  de- 
scribed the  hard-line  element  In  the  admin- 
istration as  convinced  that  the  current  stra- 
tegic trends  favor  the  United  SUtes.  In  this 
view,  we'll  be  relatively  better  off  five  or  10 
years  from  now  than  we  are  now,  so  why 
rush  into  new  agreements  with  the  Soviets 
based  on  today's  balance  of  power? 


There  is  no  visible  cause  for  optimism 
about  the  arms  negotiations  beginning  this 
we^  in  Geneva.  Specialists  in  NATO  for- 
eign ministries  and  many  worlcing-level  offi- 
cials In  the  United  SUtes  government  agree 
tliat  there  are  no  real  prospecU  for  making 
a  deal  unless  the  Reagan  administration  is 
willing  to  adhere  to  the  ABM  treaty  and 
give  up  active  development  of  the  defensive 
weapons  which  It  bans.  But  President 
Reagan  specifically  rules  out  using  his  Star 
Wars  program  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

The  great  irony  is  that  the  current  strate- 
gic trends  probably  are  favorable— not  if  the 
objective  is  to  gain  a  meaningful  American 
advantage,  but  to  get  negotiated  arms  re- 
ductions under  way.  The  Russians  are  anx- 
ious to  avoid  a  whole  new  (»mpetitlon  In 
space— the  threat  of  Star  Wars  has  indeed 
gotten  their  attention,  and  it  remains  a  po- 
tentially useful  bargaining  chip.  Our  allies 
are  yearning  for  new  negotiated  agree- 
mente.  The  Reagan  administration  could 
get  an  effective,  comprehensive  treaty 
through  the  Senate,  if  one  could  be  negoti- 
ated. 

Negotiating  a  deal  would  not  be  easy.  The 
issues  are  complex  and  growing  more  com- 
plex all  the  time,  as  new  weapons  come  into 
both  arsenals.  The  Soviets  appear  to  be 
building  an  elaborate  new  radar  Installation 
that  Isolates  the  ABM  Treaty  itseU:  VS. 
planners  are  tantalized  by  the  prospect  that 
they  might  get  a  really  usable  defensive 
system  to  protect  land-based  American  mis- 
sile silos— something  far  short  of  a  Star 
Wars  defense,  but  a  neat  little  improvement 
In  our  arsenal  that  would  justify  deploying 
lote  of  MX  missiles  (because  it  could  protect 
many  of  them  in  a  war),  leinen  without  a 
full-blown  Star  Wars  program,  the  fragile 
arms  control  regime  now  In  force  could 
easily  unravel. 

And  yet,  whatever  margmal  advantages 
the  Soviets  might  get  from  their  new  radar 
or  we  might  get  from  "point  defense"  of 
missile  sUos  would  not  begin  to  provide 
meaningful  new  security  to  either  side.  Se- 
curity in  a  world  of  40,000-pIus  nuclear  war- 
heads can't  be  bought  with  incremental 
changes  in  your  arsenal.  Security  can  only 
come  from  confidence  that  the  other  fellow 
understands  the  balance  of  terror  roughly 
the  way  you  do,  and  has  decided  to  try  to 
live  with  it  in  an  orderly  way.  Security  is  a 
political  matter,  not  a  technical  Invention. 

Increased  security  based  on  political  ac- 
commodation was  always  the  promise  of  the 
arms  negotiations  launched  by  Richard 
Nixon  and  Hairy  Kissinger  in  1969.  Curi- 
ously, those  two  men  seem  assured  of  a  rela- 
tively positive  place  in  history  because  of 
their  diplomatic  accomplishments— and  de- 
spite transgressions  that  would  sink  the  rep- 
uUtlons  of  many  other  public  figures. 

What  sort  of  historical  repuUtion  would  a 
public  official  enjoy  if  he  is  held  responsible 
for  destroying  the  fruits  of  those  earlier  ne- 
gotiations, and  also  for  initiating  the  most 
expensive  and  dangerous  round  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  arms  race?  Ronald  Reagan, 
apparently  surrounded  by  yes-men  and 
dreamers,  may  not  have  faced  that  question, 
but  perhaps  he  should. 


THE  DEATH  MARCHES  OP  1945 
Mr.  FROXBORE.  Air.  President,  40 
years  ago  at  this  time,  the  Allied 
Forces  were  advancing  into  Germany 
and  the  Third  Reich  was  nearing  its 
end.  When  Americans  remember  the 
early  months  of  1945.  they  think  of 
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triumphant  annles  Uberatim:  captive 
villages.  But  other  horrible  and  grim 
events  were  also  taking  place. 

As  the  allies  smashed  their  way  into 
German  territory,  the  Nazi  high  com- 
mand discovered  a  new  way  to  torture 
and  kill  Its  prisoners.  In  late  January 
1945,  Nazi  generals  ordered  the  evacu- 
ation of  many  concentration  camps. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  starving 
prisoners  had  to  march  through  the 
snow-covered  countryside.  These  shiv- 
ering columns  of  men,  women,  and 
children  criss-crossed  German-con- 
trolled territory  for  4  months  until  the 
Nazis  surrendered  in  early  May.  Ac- 
cording to  many  prison  camp  survi- 
vors, the  death  marches  were  the  most 
dreaidful  part  of  their  entire  ordeal. 

The  Nazis  clearly  intended  that  the 
marches  would  kill  the  prisoners.  SS 
guards  would  not  allow  Czech  railway 
men  to  give  the  prisoners  food,  prefer- 
ring that  the  captives  starve  to  death 
instead.  The  SS  mercilessly  shot  any 
prisoner  who  lagged  behind  or  fal- 
tered. 

The  marching  prisoners  had  no  hope 
for  escape.  Although  the  captives  far 
outnumbered  their  guards,  the  SS 
men  had  machine  guns.  The  prisoners 
had  nowhere  to  run.  so  they  marched 
on. 

One  such  march  began  on  January 
32.  1945.  EHizabeth  Herz.  a  survivor,  re- 
membered: 

They  chased  us  out  of  the  stables  where 
we  were  sleeping  and  drove  us  aimlessly 
over  the  fields  away  from  the  approaching 
enemy.  Along  the  way.  women  who  could 
not  walk  on  because  of  exhaustion  or 
hunger  were  shot.  We  had  five  to  six  dead 
every  day  ...  So  from  the  original  1,000, 
after  11  weeks  of  marching.  133  were  left. 

On  January  15,  1945,  there  were 
over  700,000  concentration  camp  in- 
mates. Of  these,  one-third,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people,  died  on 
the  death  marches.  More  than  half  of 
them  were  Jews. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  we  prepare  to 
celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of  V-E 
day  this  spring,  let  us  not  forget  that 
thousands  of  people  were  dying  as  our 
tanks  came  rolling  toward  Berlin. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  Nazis 
tried  to  aimihilate  the  Jewish  people 
completely,  and  that  our  victory  came 
too  late  to  save  6  million  of  them.  The 
40th  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Nazis  is  the  perfect  occasion  for  the 
United  States  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  show  the  world  that 
we  will  never  allow  death  marches  to 
happen  again. 


UMI 


PAA  WINS  Tia^TH  ANNIVERSARY 
FLEECE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  awarding  my  10th  anniversary 
Golden  Fleece  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration— the  FAA— for  snook- 
ering the  taxpayers  out  of  $48  million 
by  turning  a  blind  eye  while  Florida 
airports  let  thousands  of  acres  of  valu- 


able Federal  land  sit  idle  and  leased 
other  land  at  bargain  basement  prices. 
The  FAA's  stewardship  makes  the  In- 
dians who  sold  Manhattan  to  the 
Dutch  for  $24  worth  of  trinkets  look 
like  shrewd  operators. 

The  FAA  really  landed  on  the  tax- 
payers this  time.  Their  behavior  typi- 
fies the  fiscal  "decadence"  which  the 
fleece  has  come  to  s}rmbolize  on  this 
its  "ten-th"  anniversary. 

In  1944.  Congress  decided  to  assist 
the  fledgling  civil  aviation  industry  by 
allowing  municipal  airports  to  use  sur- 
plus Federal  land  and  buildings.  They 
were  to  use  this  property— under  the 
supervision  of  the  FAA— to  help  pay 
their  operating  costs. 

Did  this  approach  work?  No,  and  its 
failure  proves  once  again  that  there's 
many  a  slip  between  cup  and  lip. 

At  23  airports  in  Florida,  more  than 
9.300  acres  are  sitting  idle,  home  to 
mosquitos  and  sawgrass.  This  land 
would  cause  real  estate  brokers  to  do 
cartwheels:  It  has  an  estimated  rental 
value  of  about  $32  million  a  year.  That 
is  each  and  every  year.  How  much  is 
the  taxpayer  receiving?  A  big,  fat  zero. 

Even  when  airports  did  lease  this 
land,  the  taxpayers  still  took  a  beat- 
ing. One  airport  leased  417  acres, 
valued  at  $52  million,  for  use  as  a  golf 
course  and  stables.  They  were  paid 
$240  an  acre  as  rental:  the  fair  market 
rate.  $14,000  an  acre.  In  another  case, 
an  airport  rented  374  acres  to  a 
famous  speedway.  The  rental— $11  an 
acre.  A  fair  market  rent  would  be  near 
$8,000  an  acre.  The  taxpayers  are 
stuck  with  this  one  for  a  long  time— 
the  lease  is  for  99  years.  Overall.  21 
airports  were  leasing  Federal  land  but 
instead  of  receiving  fair  market 
value— $22  million  a  year— they  settled 
for  a  paltry  $6  million. 

Similar  abuses  of  the  taxpayer  may 
be  occurring  nationwide,  not  Just  in 
Florida.  If  they  are,  the  taxpayers  are 
losing  hundreds  of  millions  dollars. 

"Why  did  this  assistance  bellyflop? 
The  Federal  Government  began  to 
take  an  active  role  in  helping  airports 
by  handing  out  grants.  The  FAA 
found  it  easier  all  around  to  sign  a 
Federal  check  than  to  supervise  the 
management  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty. 

The  airiMrts  started  getting  a  hand- 
out instead  of  a  handup.  What's  more, 
the  same  23  airports  have  received 
more  than  $112  million  in  Federal 
grant  assistance  and  have  asked  for 
another  $208  million. 

The  FAA  should  be  grounded  for 
this  fly-by-night  approach  to  manag- 
ing these  valuable  lands.  Its  "un-ten- 
able"  stewardship  has  earned  this  10th 
anniversary  award. 


morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  1  pan.,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


BAN  SPACE  WEAPONS 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
recently  delighted  to  read  a  very 
cogent,  very  candid  piece  on  space 
weapons  and  arms-control.  It  was  not 
in  the  op-ed  section  of  the  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times,  or  in  a  for- 
eign-service Journal. 

No,  I  was  delighted  to  read  some  in- 
teresting remarks  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Wadsworth  in  the  newsletter  of  the 
Idaho  Civil  Defense  Association.  The 
c^tain  wrote: 

The  Soviets  want  us  back  at  the  Arms 
Control  Bargaining  Table.  Why?  They  bar- 
gain only  when  they  feel  threatened:  not 
when  they  feel  safe.  Konstantin  Chemenko 
wanU  the  USA  to  sign  a  Ban-Space-Weap- 
ons drafted  by  the  USSR.  The  Soviet  Presi- 
dent, in  a  letter  addressed  to  D.S.  scientists 
Carl  Sagan  and  Richard  Oarvln,  published 
by  the  Soviet  news  media  TASS.  urged  all 
nations  that  possess  space  weaponry  to  sign 
a  Soviet  draft  treaty  that  calls  for  a  ban  on 
space  weapons.  Chemenko  wrote:  "There 
are  some  who  would  like  to  turn  space  into 
an  arena  of  aggression  and  war.  as  Is  clear 
from  plans  announced  In  the  USA." 

Then  the  captain  noted  that  the  So- 
viets are: 

BuUdlng  the  world's  most  powerful  launch 
booster,  with  a  thrust  of  between  11  million 
and  14  million  pounds,  twice  the  thrust  of 
the  old  Saturn  S  boosters.  This  booster  can 
deliver  up  to  seven  times  the  payload  weight 
of  the  space  shuttle  with  Just  one  launch- 
ing. 

Developing  a  working  prototype  of  a 
"space  attack  fighter." 

Testing  ASAT  systems  since  1968. 

After  noting  other  interesting  facts 
about  the  Soviet  capability  in  space. 
Captain  Wadsworth  concludes: 

Indeed,  the  Soviets  now  want  us  back  at 
the  arms-control  bargaining  table.  And 
many  fellow  Americans  say:  "If  we  can  Just 
keep  talking!"  Did  anyone  really  consider 
that  in  negotiating  with  the  Soviets.  Amer- 
ica has  made  out  best  when  we  did  not  keep 
talking! 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  South  Africa  has  again 
been  targeted  by  the  so-called  enlight- 
ened beltway  liberals.  As  always,  the 
concern  is  human  rights,  particularly 
the  apartheid  policy  in  South  Africa. 
The  critics  of  South  Africa  contend 
that  the  way  to  bring  political  rights 
to  South  Africa's  blacks  is  to  put  them 
out  of  work.  By  restricting  and  curtail- 
ing American  business  activity  in 
South  Africa,  through  a  policy  of  dis- 
investment, our  moral  policemen  will 
succeed  only  in  lowering  the  black 
standard  of  living  in  South  Africa- 
where  it  is  currently  higher  than  In 
any  other  African  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  no 
one  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  country 


who  support  the  racist  policies  of 
South  Africa,  and  I  believe  that  those 
who  advocate  disinvestment  and  the 
imposition  of  other  economic  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa  do  so  with  a 
very  sincere  intention  of  reversing 
those  policies.  But  In  my  opinion.  I  be- 
lieve that  their  policies  will  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  system  of  legalized  race  separa- 
tion and  discrimination  practiced  in 
South  Africa  is  repugnant  to  aU  Amer- 
icans who  cherish  individual  liberty 
and  equality.  The  issue  here  is  not 
whether  to  accept  to  condemn  apart- 
heid, but  how  best  to  aid  South  Africa 
in  its  move  to  dismantle  this  policy 
and  bring  greater  freedom  and  pros- 
perity to  the  blacks  in  that  country.  I 
believe  that  President  Reagan's  policy 
of  constructive  engagement  toward 
South  Africa  is  the  right  policy.  In 
part  due  to  this  administration's  poli- 
cies, some  changes  have  occurred  in 
South  Africa;  others  are  now  being  im- 
plemented: still  others  have  been 
promised  or  are  being  discussed  and 
considered.  The  point  is  that  progress 
is  being  made,  progress  which  might 
not  be  possible  if  we  were  to  withdraw 
and  give  the  South  Africans  punish- 
ment instead  of  cooperation. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  some  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  last  6  years.  In  1979  the  current 
prime  labor  law.  the  Industrial  Concil- 
iation Amendment  Act.  was  passed. 
This  law  removed  racial  restrictions  on 
labor  unions  and  legally  allowed  multi- 
racial trade  unions  and  associations. 
From  this  legislation  many  other  ben- 
efits, legal,  economic  and  social,  were 
achieved.  There  has  been  a  dramatic 
rise  in  black  disposable  income,  which 
has  released  a  consumer-driven  relax- 
ation of  apartheid  laws  in  retail  trade 
and  has  lead  to  the  racial  Integration 
of  the  mailLetplace  and  the  work 
place.  Much  of  this  economic  progress 
is  fueled  by  American  businesses  and 
their  comparatively  high  wages  and 
nondiscriminatory  hiring  policies. 

When  I  visited  South  Africa  last 
year  this  economic  and  social  progress 
was  very  evident.  At  the  Carlton 
Center,  a  shopping  mall  in  Johannes- 
burg, I  saw  the  power  of  money  and 
trade  in  operation.  Currency  is  indeed 
a  great  equalizer.  The  stores  in  the 
mall  were  open,  without  discrimina- 
tion, to  all  races;  the  only  color 
anyone  was  interested  in  was  the  color 
of  the  buyer's  money.  This  was  the 
free  market  at  its  best.  It  was  the  best 
indication  that  we  must  encourage 
progress  in  this  development  and  its 
concomitant  social  and  racial  progress, 
rather  than  trying  to  mandate  eco- 
nomic and  social  regression. 

I  know  of  no  Senator,  no  Member  of 
the  other  body,  and  indeed,  no  Ameri- 
can who  would  wish  to  harm  the  ordi- 
IUU7  people  of  South  Africa,  but  that 
would  be  the  net  effect  of  economic 
sanctions,      disinvestment,      baiming 


bank  loans  and  the  krugerrand,  and 
the  anti-new  investment  proposals.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  way  to  surgically 
strike  at  those  South  Africans  who  ad- 
vocate, enforce  and  support  v>artheid 
without  severely  hurting  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  we  desire  to  help. 

South  Africa  and  all  its  citizens  need 
our  continued  encouragement  and  sup- 
port for  the  progressive  change  now 
underway  in  that  country.  We  should 
endeavor  to  compliment  and  reward 
these  changes,  rather  than  enacting 
legislation  which  slows,  stalls,  or  re- 
verses this  economic  progress  for  all 
South  Africans.  Leon  Sullivan,  the 
author  of  the  "Principles"  which 
share  his  name,  recognizes  that  his 
code  for  businesses  operating  in  South 
Africa  has  fostered  this  political 
change  and  that  "the  enormous  re- 
sources and  influence  of  U.8.  compa- 
nies present  a  critical  mass  which  can 
have  a  profound  catalytic  effect  favor- 
ing fundamental  change  in  South 
Africa  *  *  *  help  a  person  gain  eco- 
nomic rights  and  you  will  foster  gains 
in  his  poUUcal  rights." 

Mi.  President,  let  us  not  seek  to 
undo  the  good  that  American  business 
presence  in  South  Africa  has  wrought. 

To  ensure  that  the  views  of  South 
Africans  are  heard.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Mangosuthu  Gatsha  Buthelezi.  the 
hereditary  leader  of  the  Zulu  people 
of  South  Africa,  which  was  pubtshed 
in  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoBD  Chief  Buthelezi's  remarks,  and 
I  might  add  that  I  placed  this  article 
in  the  Recobo  once,  but  its  message 
deserves  repeating. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  21, 

19851 

DismvcsntxiiT  Is  Akti-Black 

(By  Mangosuthu  G.  Buthelezi) 

In  the  struggle  for  liberation  any  blatA 
leader  worthy  of  the  title  recognizes  that 
the  responsibility  for  bringing  about  radical 
change  in  South  Africa  rests  on  black  shoul- 
ders. It  is  a  South  African  struggle,  and 
blacks  have  to  lead  In  that  struggle  until  we 
pass  the  point  where  the  drive  for  improve- 
ments becomes  nonracial.  We  have  to  shape 
events  in  our  own  chosen  direction,  and  we 
have  to  fashion  our  society  after  the  models 
that  we  ourselves  emulate. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in 
life  and  death  situations  decency  is  so  often 
under  siege.  Bloody  revolutions  fought 
against  terrible  oppression  do  not  automati- 
cally bring  about  great  improvements.  De- 
cency in  South  Africa  is  under  siege  at  the 
moment  in  the  sense  that  decency  and 
democratic  nonviolent  opposition  to  apart- 
held  are  under  threat  by  wliite  recalci- 
trance, which  is  polarizing  society  and  driv- 
ing blacks  to  de^tair  and  anger.  Decency  is 
also  under  siege  In  the  sense  tliat  time-hon- 
ored civilized  values  and  Western  democrat- 
ic principles  are  being  viewed  as  impotent 
by  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  blacks.  The 
struggle  for  liberation  in  South  Africa  still 
could  take  ugly  turns;  the  prospects  of  wide- 


spread devastation  of  property  and  a  stiarp 
escalation  of  violence  leading  to  a  race  war 
remain  an  ever-present  poasibUlty. 

M^ED  AU^PARTT  ATTOfPT 

It  is  against  these  background  thoughts 
that  I  ask  Americans  to  consider  attitudes 
toward  investment  in  South  Africa,  and  atti- 
tudes toward  Presidoit  Reagan's  construc- 
tive engagement  policy.  A»  a  black  leader  I 
cannot  be  Jubilant  yet  about  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's South  African  policy.  We 
don't  know  yet  what  deeds  will  be  added  to 
words,  but  we  are  aware  that  sufficient  po- 
litical time  has  not  passed  for  anybody  to 
make  Judgments  on  Mr.  Reagan's  approach 
to  South  Africa.  As  a  black  leader  I  must 
welcome  bis  attempt  to  formulate  a  South 
African  policy  for  the  first  time  in  the  U£.'s 
tiistory,  even  If  It  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated tliat  the  U.S.  govenunent  and  the 
American  people  tiave  the  will  and  the  abili- 
ty to  take  South  African  issues  out  of  U.S. 
;»rty  politics.  Black  South  Africans  still 
dont  know  whether  petty  poliUddng  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans  will  turn 
apartheid  Into  an  American  political  foot- 
ball for  party  gain. 

I  make  the  point  ttiat  for  the  V&.  the 
South  African  situation  is  distant  and  unim- 
portant. The  remoteness  of  South  African 
issues  from  the  daily  vested  interests  of  U.S. 
citizens  does  not  demand  that  any  U.S.  gov- 
ernment make  more  than  vague  moral  pro- 
nouncements on  wtutt  should  and  should 
not  be  ti&ppening  in  my  country.  The  South 
African  issue,  however,  does  challenge 
Americans'  moral  fiber  and  tlie  U.S.— as  the 
world's  leading  democracy— should  make  an 
all-party  attempt  to  side  with  the  oppressed 
in  South  Africa. 

This  thought,  however,  does  not  belie  the 
fact  ttiat  medium-  and  long-term  economic 
development  in  South  and  Southern  Africa 
have  implications  for  U.S.  interests.  South 
Africa  after  liberation  will  be  a  great  gate- 
way to  the  African  hinterland  where  the 
process  of  industrialization  must  inevitably 
be  talked  of  in  terms  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  At  this  juncture.  Iiowever,  the  im- 
mediate challenge  to  the  U.S.  is  a  moral 
challenge. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  a  destructive  conflagra- 
tion of  forces  in  South  Africa,  the  process  of 
change  In  the  country  must  be  speeded  up.  I 
faU  to  see  how  those  who  agree  with  this 
statement  can  possibly  talk  of  our  effective 
economic  isolation.  Isolation  will  bring  stag- 
nation to  the  economy  and  perhaps  even  de- 
stroy its  growth  base.  Tet  it  is  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  rapidly  expanding  econo- 
my, where  the  interd^wndenoe  of  black  and 
wliite  is  vastly  increased,  that  the  propensi- 
ty of  the  country  to  ctiange  is  enhanced. 
Black  vertical  mobility  is  a  concomitant  of 
economic  growth.  Anybody  who  Imows  any- 
thing about  a  society  such  as  our  will  know 
that  the  ceilings  tliat  apartheid  imiioses  on 
this  vertical  mobility,  produce  the  rubbing 
points  that  mobilise  oin>osition  to  apartheid 
where  it  is  most  vulnerable. 

Apartheid  has  lined  white  pockets  and 
succored  white  privilege.  When  white  privi- 
lege and  standards  of  living  are  threatened 
through  the  prosperity  of  l>iacks  and  there 
is  a  rising  claim  to  recognition,  then  the 
proqiects  of  negotiated  advance  are  the 
greatest  While  protected  by  a  wide  range  of 
apartheid  measures,  big  business  in  South 
Africa  tias  for  decades  sided  with  the  op- 
pressor and  exploited  black  South  Africans 
unmercifully. 

Ttiat  era  has  passed.  No  big  business 
today  can  secure  future  plans  without  chal- 
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lenging  aputheid.  It  wu  the  Urie  corporm- 
tlona  that  broke  the  apartheid  barriers  that 
led  to  real  advancements  for  black  workers. 
I^>Itl  Motor  Ca's  hold  Indenturing  of  black 
apprentices  against  the  law  hastened  the 
day  when  Job  reservation  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Progressive  management  talking, 
dealing  and  negotiating  with  workers  has- 
tened the  day  of  black  trade-union  recogni- 
tion. 

It  is  big  business  that  keeps  Institutions 
such  as  the  Institute  of  Race  RelaUons 
alive,  and  it  Is  very  often  big  business  that 
provides  the  financial  muscle  to  challenge 
the  goverment  in  the  courts  on  clvll-rlghts 
issues,  on  labor  Issues  and  on  contradictions 
and  ambiguities  in  law:  and  it  Is  internation- 
al capital  that  can  back  educational  and  de- 
velopment program.  For  large  American 
companies  to  opt  out  of  the  South  African 
situation  Is  to  opt  out  of  the  prospects  of 
being  catalysts  In  the  process  of  change. 

Increased  economic  investment  in  South 
Africa  by  U.S.  companies  associated  with  a 
n.S.  constructive  engagement  policy  with 
real  meaning  is  a  moral  option  that  the  n.S. 
now  has.  In  the  circumstances  that  now  ap- 
pertain, withdrawal  of  Investments  in  South 
Africa  by  Americans  Is  a  strategy  against 
black  interests  and  not  a  punitive  stick  with 
which  to  beat  apartheid. 

LIFI  AMD  DEATH  DDTSUMCK 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  interest  in 
South  Africa  among  many  Americans,  but  I 
really  am  fearful  that  the  upsurge  of  the 
current  debate  on  the  disinvestment  Issue 
and  on  Mr.  Reagan's  constructive  engage- 
ment policy  Is  in  part  fired  by  Americans  for 
Americans  on  American  issues.  Apartheid 
should  be  more  than  some  kind  of  looking 
glass  in  which  Americans  see  themselves. 
Apartheid  is  real:  it  is  out  there  and  millions 
of  black  South  Africans  suffer  lndescril>ably 
under  It.  Americans  should  profess  a  hu- 
manitarian approach  to  the  question  of 
what  the  VS.  should  do  about  apartheid. 
To  stand  on  American  indigiuuit  principles 
by  withdrawing  diplomatically  and  economi- 
cally from  South  Africa  Is  a  luxury  that  the 
vastness  of  American  wealth  could  afford. 
But  indulgence  in  that  luxury  for  the  sake 
of  purity  of  conscience,  whatever  genuine 
motives  produce  that  conscience,  would  do 
no  more  than  demonstrate  the  moral  inepti- 
tude of  a  great  nation  in  the  face  of  chal- 
lenges from  a  remote  area  of  the  globe. 

Black  South  Africans  have  to  confine 
their  options  to  realities,  and  we  have  to 
seek  to  bring  about  radical  change  in  such  a 
way  that  we  do  not  destroy  the  foundations 
of  the  future.  More  than  50%  of  all  black 
South  Africans  are  15  years  old  or  younger. 
A  huge  population  bulge  Is  approaching  the 
marketplace.  To  greatly  exacerbate  unem- 
ployment '  and  underemployment,  and  to 
greatly  increase  the  already  horrendous 
backlog  In  housing,  education,  health  and 
welfare  services,  would  be  unforgivable.  Mil- 
lions of  black  South  Africans  already  live  in 
dire  squalor  in  squatter  areas  and  In  shanty- 
towns.  Jobs  make  the  difference  between 
hunger  and  starvation  and  between  life  and 
death.  For  Americans  to  hurt  the  growth 
rate  of  the  South  African  economy  through 
boycotts,  sanctions  and  disinvestment  would 
demonstrate  a  callous  disregard  for  ordinary 
people,  suffering  terribly  under  circum- 
stances that  they  did  not  create,  and  would 
be  a  gross  violation  of  any  respect  Ameri- 
cans may  have  for  the  principle  that  people 
should  be  free  to  exercise  their  rights  to 
oppose  oppression  in  the  way  they  choose. 
Black  South  Africans  do  not  ask  Americans 
to  disinvest.  Ttie  strident  voices  calling  for 


confrontation  and  violence  are  the  voices 
most  dominant  In  calls  for  disinvestment. 


FREEDOM  FIOHTEfRS 

Mr.  8YMMS.  Ifo.  President,  I  com- 
mend this  administration  for  making  a 
couraceous  statement  that  was  long 
overdue  on  the  need  and  responsibility 
that  America  has  to  help  those  people 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom  and  their 
right  for  self-determination  in  foreign 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  my  previous  remarks 
that  I  Just  made  In  reference  to  the 
problems  in  South  Africa  tie  in  with 
what  I  am  about  to  say  in  this  state- 
ment and  some  of  the  tilings  President 
Reagan  has  said,  and  I  personally  have 
encouraged  the  President  to  go  one 
step  further.  We  should  even  recog- 
nize some  of  our  friends,  and  if  we 
want  to  do  something  in  the  African 
continent  to  help  black  Africans.  I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
the  UJB.  Oovemment  could  do  as  a 
people,  as  a  nation,  as  our  Govern- 
ment, would  be  to  recognize  that 
Jonas  Savimbl  is  the  true  leader  of  the 
Angolan  country. 

With  that  recognition,  we  would  be 
giving  credibility  to  a  leader  who  is 
both  pro- Western,  who  Is  black,  who  is 
a  Christian,  and  who  is  fighting  the 
battle  for  freedom  in  that  continent 
that  Is  so  Important  to  other  black 
people  in  that  continent  who  are  suf- 
fering under  one  party  minority  rule 
and  in  many  cases  under  the  dictator- 
ships, Marxist  dictorships,  who  have 
little  regard  for  human  rights  and 
human  life. 

President  Reagan,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address,  outlined  what  n.S.  for- 
eign policy  should  be  when  he  stated 
that  "we  must  stand  by  all  our  demo- 
cratic allies,  and  we  must  not  break 
faith  with  those  who  are  risking  their 
lives— on  every  continent."  The  Presi- 
dent avftin  reiterated  this  plea  for 
Americans  to  show  their  commitment 
to  freedom  and  democracy  by  helping 
others  seeking  to  establish  representa- 
tive governments  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, in  a  radio  broadcast  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary. The  President  noted  that  "one 
of  the  most  inspiring  developments  of 
recent  years  Is  the  move  against  com- 
munism and  toward  freedom  that  is 
sweeping  the  world."  He  recognized 
the  resistance  movements  in  Poland. 
Afghanistan,  Ethiopia,  Cambodia, 
Angola,  and  Nicaragua.  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  repeated  this  theme  in 
his  recent  speech  to  the  Common- 
wealth Club  in  California. 

I  rarely  make  a  complimentary 
remark  about  the  Soviet  leaders,  but 
they  know  who  their  allies  are,  and 
reward  them  accordingly.  If  freedom  is 
to  survive,  America  must  be  as  cooper- 
ative and  helpful  to  its  friends  as  the 
Soviets  are  to  theirs. 

Tremendous  coups  around  the  world 
were  achieved  by  the  U.S.S.R.  with  de- 


ceptive tactics,  and  one  country  after 
the  next  feU  to  "liberation"  forces 
dominated  by  Marxist-Leninists  In  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  The  Soviet  Union's 
success  can  be  attributed  to  their  mas- 
tery of  the  subtleties  of  warfare- 
through  the  use  of  terrorism,  subver- 
sion, infiltration,  and  surrogate  forces. 
America  seemingly  had  no  coherent 
policy  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  thrust. 
We  appeared  to  be  paralyzed  by  our 
self-inflicted,  politically  Induced  re- 
treat from  Southeast  Asia.  The  climac- 
tic sign  of  open  Soviet  aggression  with- 
out fear  of  Western  retaliation  was 
the  December  1979  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. For  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II.  the  Soviets  brazenly  de- 
ployed Red  Army  forces  In  a  country 
that  was  strictly  independent  and  non- 
aligned. 

American  attitudes  about  foreign 
Intervention  have  changed  perceptibly 
after  experiencing  our  national  help- 
lessness and  himiillation  in  Iran.  Nica- 
ragua, and  Afghanistan.  The  concept 
of  American  Impotence  in  shaping 
world  events  has  been  repudiated.  In 
Grenada,  we  reasserted  our  responsi- 
bility to  shape  world  events  in  a  posi- 
tive way,  and  defend  our  Interests  and 
those  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

Our  objective  should  be,  however,  to 
avoid  future  Grenada  missions.  We 
should  not  be  forced  to  use  American 
combat  troops  in  a  moment  of  crisis  by 
taking  long-range  actions  to  avoid 
such  crises.  A  little  foresight  and  plan- 
ning would  compel  us  to  aid  our 
friends  now.  requiring  only  minimal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  but  lending  maxi- 
mum psychological  and  diplomatic 
impact.  Our  defense  dollars  could  be 
expended  more  effectively  against 
Soviet  proxy  forces,  by  giving  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are  challenging 
Soviet  imperialism  in  various  areas  of 
the  world.  Until  the  United  States 
comprehends  the  ongoing  character  of 
Soviet  warfare  and  implements  a  con- 
sistent policy  to  counter  it  on  a  global 
level,  we  will  be  condemned,  as  Jean- 
Francois  Revel  writes  In  "How  Democ- 
racies Perish,"  to  awaken  "only  when 
the  danger  becomes  deadly,  imminent, 
evident.  By  then,  either  there  is  too 
little  time  for  (democracy)  to  save 
itself,  or  the  price  of  survival  has 
become  cnishingly  high." 

I  commend  the  administration  for  is- 
suing a  united  appeal  for  the  cause  of 
democratic  freedom  fighters.  If  the 
Congress  will  follow  suit  and  exert  aU 
efforts  to  extend  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  our  democratic  allies,  they  can 
defend  themselves  against  foreign  to- 
talitarianism. 
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THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 
STANDS  IN  PERIL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
CoHGRCssioNAL  RscoRO  hss  been  illu- 
minated   for    many    years    by    the 


thoughts  of  Sam  Ervin.  Therefore. 
Senator  Ervin  needs  no  introduction 
from  me,  nor  do  his  words  need  eml>el- 
lishment. 

I  shall  only  add  that  his  warning 
that  the  "First  Amendment  Stands  in 
Peril"  is  well  taken  and  that  the  posi- 
tion he  has  held  has  my  fuU  support 
today  as  it  has  through  the  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
thoughtful  article  by  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr.,  long  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  him  to  President  R^igan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

A  Warnihg  prom  "Skmatob^am" 
(By  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.) 

(Ftor  20  years  (1954-1974)  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr. 
represented  North  Carolina  in  the  UJS. 
Senate.  Although  he  achieved  fame  as  a 
result  of  his  dialrmanship  of  the  nationally 
televised  Watergate  hearings.  Ervin's  strict 
interpretation  of  the  (Constitution  and  his 
relentleas  defense  of  Its  protections  spanned 
a  multitude  of  Issues.  His  admirers  likewise 
run  the  ideological  gamut.  The  Washington 
Post  has  praised  Ervin's  "unique  grasp  of 
the  Constitution."  while  conservative  col- 
umnist James  J.  Kllpatrick  has  written  ttiat 
"in  his  keen  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  a  free  society.  Ervin  of  North  (Carolina 
stands  alone." 

In  a  recently  published  autobiography. 
Preserving  The  Constitution  (MIchle  Co.). 
Ervin  said  simply,  "I  love  the  Constitution 
and  the  freedoms  It  enstuines.  I  love  Amer- 
ica, and  entertain  the  abiding  conviction 
that  it  can  not  endure  as  a  free  Republic 
unless  those  entrusted  by  its  men  and 
women  with  the  powers  of  govertunent  keep 
their  oatlis  to  support  its  Constitution. 

"For  these  reasons.  I  have  written  my 
autobiography  in  the  hope  ttiat  something  I 
may  have  done  or  said  may  prompt  others 
to  fight  as  I  have  fought  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  freedoms  it 
enshrines." 

A  former  National  Advisory  Council 
member  of  Americans  United  for  Separation 
of  Church  and  State,  Ervin  was  awarded  the 
A.n.  Religious  Uberty  ClUtlon  in  1974.  The 
following  essay  Is  a  condensation  of  two 
chapters  on  religious  freedom  from  his  new 
book.) 

THE  FIRST  AMElfDICEMT  STANDS  IN  PERU. 

The  most  heart-rending  story  of  history  Is 
that  of  man's  struggle  against  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny  for  the  simple  right  to 
bow  his  own  knees  before  his  own  Ood  in 
his  own  way.  This  is  so  because  the  story 
constitutes  plenary  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
observation  of  the  French  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  Blaise  Pascal,  who  said: 
"Men  never  do  evil  so  completely  and  cheer- 
fully as  when  they  do  it  from  religious  con- 
viction." 

North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Walter  P.  Stacy,  one  of  America's  wisest  Ju- 
rists of  all  time,  described  in  a  nutshell  the 
luiture  and  history  of  religious  intolerance 
in  his  1930  opinion  in  SUte  v.  Beal.  He  said: 
"There  are  those  who  feel  more  deeply  over 
reigious  matters  than  they  do  about  secular 
things.  It  would  be  almost  unbelievable.  If 
history  did  not  record  the  tragic  fact,  that 
men  have  gone  to  war  and  cut  each  other's 
throats  because  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
what  was  to  become  of  them  after  their 


throats  were  cut.  Many  sins  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  religion.  Alas!  the 
spirit  of  proscription  is  never  kind.  It  Is  the 
unliappy  quality  of  religious  disputes  that 
they  are  always  bitter.  For  some  reason,  too 
deep  to  fathom,  men  contend  more  furious- 
ly over  the  road  to  heaven,  which  they 
cannot  see,  tlutn  over  their  visible  walks  on 
earth.  .  . 

Learning  from  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  nation  desired 
that  all  Americans  of  all  generations  should 
enjoy  religious  freedom.  To  this  end.  they 
added  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution: "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishement  of  religion,  or  prohib- 
iting the  free  exercise  thereof.  .  . 

What  did  the  Founding  Fathers  intend  to 
accomplish  by  the  establishment  and  free- 
dom of  worship  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment? 

The  meaning  of  the  freedom  of  worship 
clause  Is  clear.  This  clause  Is  designed  to 
secure  to  every  individual  within  our  bor- 
ders the  right  to  entertain  any  religious  be- 
liefs compatible  with  his  own  conscience,  to 
practice  his  religious  beliefs  in  any  mode  of 
worship  not  injurious  to  himself  or  others, 
to  endeavor  by  peaceful  persuasion  to  con- 
vert others  to  his  religious  beliefs,  and  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation  for  the  teaching  of 
religion. 

The  nriMming  of  the  establishment  clause 
is  also  crystal  clear.  By  those  words,  James 
Madison  and  his  contemporaries  intended  to 
prohibit  the  government  from  establishing 
any  official  relation  between  government 
and  religion  and  to  prevent  government 
from  using  tax  moneys  to  support  religion 
in  any  way. 

While  I  was  one  of  Its  members,  the  n.S. 
Senate  was  confronted  by  two  crucial  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  First  Amendment.  The 
first  was  whether  federal  courts  had  juris- 
diction to  determine  the  constitutionality 
under  the  First  Amendment  of  federal  fi- 
nancial aid  to  church-related  schools  or  col- 
leges, an  issue  later  settled  favorably  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  second  question  was 
whether  the  Congress  should  amend  the 
First  Amendment  to  allow  school  prayer. 

The  religion-ln-public-schools  issue  devel- 
oped because  of  court  challenges  to  state 
laws  mandating  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  In 
cases  decided  in  1962  and  1963,  the  Supreme 
Court  adjudged  that  by  using  their  public 
school  systems  to  require  these  religious  ex- 
ercises. New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land violated  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  and  that  the  regula- 
tion, statute,  and  rule  requiring  them  were 
unconstitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  provoked  an 
uproar  of  nationwide  proportions.  Multi- 
tudes of  sincere  Americans  deemed  the  deci- 
sions to  be  an  attack  on  religion  in  general 
and  Christianity  in  particular. 

The  offices  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives were  flooded  with  mall  from  constitu- 
ents condemning  the  decisions  and  demand- 
ing that  Congress  submit  to  the  states  a 
constitutional  amendment  authorizing 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools.  Many  senators  and  representatives 
hastened  to  comply  with  the  demand. 

On  March  22,  1966,  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen,  one  of  the  Senate's  most  eloquent 
and  influential  members,  introduced  S.J. 
Res.  148,  which  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
permitting  voluntary  prayer  In  public 
schools  and  public  buildliigs. 

The  political  popularity  of  the  Dirksen 
Amendment  was  revealed  by  the  facts  that 


it  had  the  sponsorship  of  48  senators,  and 
the  Gallup  and  Harris  polls  indicated  that 
80  percent  of  the  American  people  support- 
ed it. 

In  speaking  to  the  British  House  of  (Com- 
mons in  1842.  Thomas  B.  Macaulay  said: 
"Timid  and  interested  politicians  think 
much  more  about  the  security  of  their  seats 
than  about  the  security  of  their  country." 
In  making  this  comment.  Macaulay  had  in 
mind  the  agonizing  temptation  which  con- 
fronts legislators  when  they  are  compelled 
to  choose  between  what  they  know  to  be  po- 
litically expedient  and  what  they  believe  to 
be  right.  As  an  exceedingly  popular  propos- 
al surcharged  with  religious  emotions,  the 
Dirksen  Amendment  presented  this  agoniz- 
ing temptation  to  many  senators  In  an  ex- 
cruciating way. 

As  the  result  of  much  study  of  the  history 
of  man's  struggle  for  the  simple  right  to 
worship  Amighty  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience.  I  entertained 
this  abiding  conviction:  When  they  decreed 
by  the  First  Amendment  that  government 
"shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  protiibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof."  the  Founding  Fathers 
stated  with  precision  the  conditions  indis- 
pensable to  religious  freedom  in  America, 
and  any  effort  to  alter  their  words  by 
amendment  poses  an  unacceptable  threat  to 
religious  freedom  in  our  lancL 

This  abiding  conviction  impelled  me  to 
oppose  the  Dirksen  Amendment,  notwith- 
standing I  was  a  senator  from  a  Southern 
state  where  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  was  generally  accepted  as  truth,  and 
where  it  was  freely  predicted  that  a  senator 
would  put  his  seat  in  jeopardy  if  he  dared  to 
oppose  an  amendment  whose  professed  ob- 
jective was  simply  to  permit  children  to  par- 
ticipate in  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools. 

Fortunately  for  me.  however,  the  future 
made  it  manifest  that  North  (Carolina  cler- 
gymen comprehended  the  drastic  implica- 
tions of  the  Dirksen  Amendment,  and  North 
(Carolina  laymen  understood  I  was  doing 
wliat  I  believed  to  be  right  in  opposing  It. 

Senator  Dirksen  opened  the  Senate 
debate  on  his  amendment  on  September  19. 
1966.  In  a  well  prepared  and  well  delivered 
speech,  he  asserted  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  favored  bis  amend- 
ment: that  his  amendm^it  harmonized  with 
the  traditions  of  the  nation;  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  misinterpreted  the  First 
Amendment  in  the  school  prayer  cases;  that 
atheists  and  communists  were  trying  to  de- 
stroy religion  in  our  country;  and  that 
prayer  In  public  schools  was  vital  to  the 
moral  education  of  our  youth. 

Opponents  of  the  Dirksen  Amendment  se- 
lected me  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  debate 
against  it.  Their  reason  for  so  doing  were 
two-fold.  First,  they  deemed  it  advisable  for 
a  senator  from  the  so-called  Bible  Belt  of 
the  South  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  amend- 
ment: and.  second,  they  knew  I  had  studied 
in  detail  the  history  of  the  First  Ammd- 
ment  and  the  Supreme  (Court  cases  constru- 
ing it. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  against  the 
Dirksen  Amendment,  I  emphasized  the 
value  of  religion  and  traced  the  history  of 
man's  struggle  for  religious  freedom.  I  em- 
phasized the  supreme  importance  of  keep- 
ing church  and  state  separate.  I  noted  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  were  not  con- 
cerned with  the  voluntary  prayers  of  indi- 
viduals, but.  on  the  contrary,  merely  ad- 
Judged  imconstltutlonal  state-q>onsored  and 
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required  relicloua  exerciaea  in  public 
schools. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
demonstrated  (by  the  released  time  arranse- 
ment  It  upheld  In  Zorach  v.  CUuson)  how 
Interested  groups  could  provide  relicloua  In- 
strucUon  for  children  attending  public 
schools  additional  to  that  made  available  to 
them  by  home  and  church. 

It  is  an  Idle  dream  to  expect  that  prayer 
authorized  or  permitted  by  an  official  body 
wUl  be  voluntary  in  fact.  The  power  con- 
ferred upon  public  school  boards  by  a 
prayer  amendment  would  be  virtually  un- 
limited and  uncontrollable.  The  only  pro- 
fessed limitation— that  they  could  not  pre- 
scribe the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer- 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  pious  hope.  This 
is  so  because  they  could  let  others,  such  as 
ministers,  priests,  or  rabbis  selected  by 
them,  determine  the  forms  and  contents  of 
prayers. 

A  school  prayer  amendment  would  confer 
upon  public  school  boards  a  power  the  First 
Amendment  now  denies  to  Congress  and  the 
states,  that  la.  the  power  to  establish  reli- 
gion. The  majority  of  a  public  school  board 
could  establish  religion  by  directing  or  per- 
mitting prayers  conforming  to  their  reli- 
gious opinions  to  the  exclusion  of  prayers 
conforming  to  any  and  all  other  religious 
beliefs.  Hence,  the  Dlrksen  Amendment 
would  stir  up  religious  discord  by  encourag- 
ing religious  groups  to  fight  each  other  for 
control  of  public  school  boards  having  the 
awesome  power  to  "provide  for  or  permit" 
prayer  in  the  schools  they  govern. 

I  told  the  Senate  that  some  of  my  ances- 
tors were  among  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
who  were  run  down  and  murdered  upon  the 
crags  and  moors  of  Scotland  because  they 
dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  the  estab- 
lished church  In  that  land.  Others  of  them 
were  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  who  were 
denied  political  and  religious  liberty  In 
Ulster.  Some  of  them  were  among  the  Hu- 
guenots, who  were  massacred  In  France 
merely  because  they  worshipped  Almighty 
Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences  Instead  of  the  dictates  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  rulers  of  France. 
Some  of  them  were  English  Pilgrims,  who 
were  driven  from  their  native  England  by 
way  of  Leyden.  Holland,  to  Plymouth,  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  to  use  the  prayers 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  inserted 
In  the  prayer  book  established  by  the  act  of 
Parliament.  Some  of  them  were  Quakers 
who  were  despised  because  of  the  simplicity 
of  their  religion  and  way  of  life. 

All  of  them  came  to  America  to  obtain  the 
simple  right  to  bend  their  own  knees  and 
raise  their  own  voices  to  their  own  Ood  In 
their  own  way.  I  believe  their  experiences 
have  some  relation  to  the  creation  of  my 
abiding  conviction  that  religious  liberty  Is 
the  most  precious  of  aU  freedoms. 

In  closing.  I  asked  the  Senate  to  ponder 
these  questions:  Why  did  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers incorporate  freedom  of  religion  in  the 
First  Amendment?  What  purpose  did  the 
Founding  Fathers  have  In  view  when  they 
did  this? 

The  answer  to  these  questions.  It  seems  to 
me.  appears  with  great  clarity  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jack- 
son In  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  v. 
Bamette,  I  quoted  what  he  had  to  say  on 
this  point: 

"The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy,  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  of- 
ficials and  to  establish  them  as  legal  princi- 


ples to  be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right 
to  .  .  .  freedom  of  worship  .  .  .  and  other 
fimdamental  rights  may  not  be  submitted  to 
vote:  they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no 
elections." 

I  closed  with  a  prayer  that  the  Senate 
would  stand  by  the  First  Amendment  as  It 
had  been  written  and  Interpreted. 

When  the  roll  was  called  in  the  Senate,  49 
senators  voted  for  the  DIrksen  amendment, 
and  37  senators  voted  against  it.  Since  the 
two-thirds  majority  required  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  lacking,  the  amend- 
ment failed.  WUliam  Fulbright  of  Arkansas. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of  Texas,  and  I  were 
the  only  Senators  from  the  eleven  Southern 
states  who  voted  in  the  negative. 

In  an  editorial  comment,  the  Washington 
Post  graciously  called  me  "the  authentic 
hero"  of  the  debate  on  the  DIrksen  Amend- 
ment. 

If  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  said  to  be  more  precious  than  the  others, 
it  is  the  provision  of  the  First  Amendment 
which  undertakes  to  separate  church  and 
state  by  keeping  government's  hands  out  of 
religion  and  by  denying  to  any  and  all  reli- 
gious denominations  any  advantage  from 
getting  control  of  public  policy  or  the  public 
purse. 

This  is  so  because  the  history  of  nations 
makes  this  truth  manifest:  When  religion 
controls  government,  political  freedom  dies; 
and  when  government  controls  religion,  reli- 
gious freedom  perishes. 

The  First  Amendment  stands  in  peril  at 
this  moment.  It  is  being  attacked  on  two 
fronts  by  divergent  groups  who  possess 
much  political  power.  One  of  these  groups  Is 
composed  of  multitudes  of  well-intentioned 
people,  whose  piety  blinds  them  to  the 
nature  of  religious  freedom.  They  are  de- 
manding that  Congress  submit  to  the  states 
proiKMed  constitutional  amendments 
which,  despite  their  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  are  based  on  the  propostion  that 
the  public  schools  should  undertake  to 
teach  state/supported  religious  views  to  the 
children  attending  them. 

If  religious  freedom  is  to  endure  in  Amer- 
ica, the  responsibility  for  teaching  religion 
to  public  school  children  must  be  left  to  the 
homes  and  churches  of  our  land,  where  this 
responsibility  rightfully  belongs.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  by  the  government  through 
the  agency  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  second  group  consists  of  clergymen, 
educators,  parents  and  poltllcans  who  want 
the  taxes  of  Caesar  to  finance  the  things  of 
Ood.  They  demand  that  all  Americans  be 
taxed  to  finance  the  operations  of  private 
schools  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  teach 
to  the  childen  attending  them  the  religious 
doctrines  of  the  denominations  which  con- 
trol them. 

If  religious  freedom  is  to  endure  in  our 
land,  those  of  us  who  love  it  must  heed  the 
warning  Implicit  in  John  PhUpot  Currans 
aphorism:  "The  condition  upon  which  Ood 
hath  given  liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance." Otherwise  we  will  learn  to  our 
sorrow  that  Justice  Sutherland  spoke  tragic 
truth  when  he  said  the  saddest  epitaph 
which  can  be  carved  for  the  loss  of  a  van- 
ished right  is  that  those  who  had  the  power 
failed  to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand  whUe 
there  was  yet  time. 

Sons  Asvicx  TO  Mr.  Rxaoam  oh  thx 

CoNSTmmoN— Ih  Plair  Engush 

Dkak  Mk.  Prksidkrt:  The  Constitution  is 

the  wisest  instrument  of  government  the 

earth   has  ever  known.   If  America  is  to 

endure  as  a  free  Republic  as  ordained  by  it. 


and 
they 


Presidents.  Supreme  Court  justices, 
other  public  officers  must  do  what 
have  sworn  to  do.  that  is.  support  it. 

Recognising  these  truths.  I  spent  my 
major  efforts  during  my  30  years  as  a  sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  trying  to  persuade 
government  to  obey  the  Constitution. 

Despite  my  admiration  for  you.  I  am  con- 
strained by  my  duty  to  our  country  to  assert 
that  what  you  say.  do.  and  advocate  In  re- 
spect to  religion  shows  that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand the  religious  clauses  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  how  obedience  to  them  Is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  religious 
freedom  they  are  designed  to  secure  to  all 
Americans  of  all  faiths. 

You  urge  Congress  to  give  federal  tax 
credits  to  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  to  be  taught  the  creeds  of 
their  churches.  Your  action  in  this  respect 
violates  the  First  Amendment,  which  for- 
bids government  to  use  the  taxes  of  Caesar 
to  finance  the  things  of  Ood. 

You  named  an  ambaoador  to  the  Vati- 
can—an act  in  violation  of  the  establish- 
ment clause,  which  In  the  words  of  its  draft- 
er. James  Madison,  forbids  government  to 
establish  an  official  relationship  with  any 
religion. 

You  urge  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  authorize  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  The  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment  would  drastically  alter  the  First 
Amendment,  which  commands  the  govern- 
ment to  be  strictly  neutral  in  respect  to  reli- 
gion, and  leaves  the  task  of  teaching  reli- 
gion to  children  to  the  homes  and  churches 
of  our  land. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  rightly  believed 
that  the  great  diversity  of  religious  faiths  In 
America  makes  governmental  neutrality  in 
religion  essential  if  our  people  are  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace. 

The  Mlchle  Company,  of  Charlottesville. 
Va..  has  Just  published  ftiy  autobiography. 
Preserving  The  Constitution,  and  It  explains 
the  religious  clauses  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment In  plain  English. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  Preserving  The  Con- 
stitution and  urge  you  to  read  and  ponder 
the  chapters  on  "The  Constitution  And  Re- 
llKion"  and  'Prayer  In  The  Public  Schools." 
These  chapters  make  it  manifest  that  there 
is  a  total  repugnancy  between  what  you  say, 
do.  and  advocate  concerning  governmental 
action  In  religion  and  the  religious  clauses 
of  the  First  Amendment 

The  government  must  keep  its  hands  off 
religion  if  our  people  are  to  enjoy  religious 
freedom— our  most  precious  freedom. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.. 
Former  U.S.  Senator. 


THE  COST  OF  &(ASS-MAIL  IN 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  cost  of  mass- 
mail  in  the  Senate  is  necessarily  on  my 
mind.  But  some  recent  events  have  put 
the  problem  on  my  conscience  as  well. 
First.  I  Just  signed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  Jo-Anne  Coe.  ad- 
vising her  of  the  new  paper  allotments 
for  1985  based  on  the  latest  population 
estimates  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Censxis  and  reflecting  the  new  allot- 
ment rate  of  iv^  sheets  per  voting  age 
person  in  each  Senator's  State.   No 


Senator,  however,  receive*  fewer  than 
1.2  million  sheets  per  year.  The  new 
allotment  rate  was  adopted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  last  year,  to  be  effec- 
tive this  January,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  reforms  with  respect  to  stock- 
piling and  transferring  paper  went 
into  effect,  and  is  an  Increase  from  the 
previous  rate  of  one  sheet  per  person 
of  voting  age.  The  net  increase  from 
1984  to  1985  is  more  than  113  million 
more  sheets  of  paper  available  to  Sen- 
ators. If  each  of  these  sheets  becomes 
a  newsletter,  additional  postage— Just 
postage— wlU  top  $9  million,  even  if 
the  lowest  possible  postage  rate  is 
used.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that 
only  about  10  percent  of  newsletters 
will  use  the  lowest  rate— most  go  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  for  third-class, 
built  sort— so  the  cost  will  be  even 
higher. 

Second.  I  Just  received  a  letter  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  who  adminis- 
ters the  Joint  account  from  which  the 
House  and  Senate  postage  costs  are 
paid,  noting  that  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $11.9  million  will  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  cover 
an  unprecedented  volume  of  malL  The 
Clerk  sUtes  that  postage  costs  in  fiscal 
year  1984  for  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  were  at  an 
all  time  high,  running,  in  the  Senate, 
over  $43.6  million  and  over  $110  mil- 
lion for  twth  Houses.  To  give  my  col- 
leagues an  idea  of  the  m>palllng  cost 
escalation  this  represents.  I  submit  a 
table  showing  the  costs  for  the  years 
1979  through  1986.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 


10*1 


■1 


Ost 


(BCrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  table,  by  next 
year  mailing  costs  will  be  more  than 
triple  what  they  were  in  1979.  Just  7 
years  ago.  That  is  an  increase  of  $101 
million  despite  the  fact  that  we  now 
use  the  much  cheaper  third-class  bulk 
sort  and  postal  patron  rates  instead  of 
first  class.  So  the  increase  in  volume 
actually  is  even  more  dramatic  than 
the  cost  figures  indicate. 

Third.  I  have  Just  received  a  summa- 
ry of  the  mass-mail  costs  for  individual 


Senators  for  the  past  year.  This  is  a 
compilation  of  the  individual  reports 
lumished  to  each  Senator  on  the  cost 
of  his  or  her  mass  mailings  and  in- 
cludes postage  and  paper  costs  and  op- 
erating expenses.  Without  mentioning 
names— and  I  do  not  Intend  to  men- 
tion names— let  me  share  with  you 
some  of  the  highlighto  from  this 
report,  which  covers  the  calendar  year 
1984.  The  most  striking  aspect  of  the 
r«port  is  the  great  variation  among 
Senators  in  the  use  of  mass-maU. 
Twelve  Senators  were  responsible  for 
50  percent  of  the  cost,  with  one  Sena- 
tor alone  accounting  for  over  10  per- 
cent. At  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
tnun.  eight  Senators  incurred  no  mail- 
ing costs  whatever,  and  two  Senators 
had  costs  of  less  than  $1,000  each  for 
the  entire  year.  You  would  expect  the 
volume  of  mail  to  correspond  with 
State  size,  but  there  are  notable  excep- 
tions. For  example,  one  of  the  eight 
Senators  with  no  costs  at  all  is  from  a 
State  that  ranlts  in  the  top  10  in  popu- 
lation, and  2  Senators  among  the  12 
largest  mailers  are  from  States  that 
rank  between  25th  and  30th  in  popula- 
tion size.  Further,  six  Senators  from 
the  six  most  populous  States  ranked 
16th.  20th.  29th.  72d.  89th.  and  95th  in 
costs. 

Another  revealing  statistic  is  the 
cost  per  1.000  persons  of  voting  age  in 
the  State.  The  ratios  range  from  a 
high  of  $630  per  1.000  persons  to.  of 
course,  zero  for  the  eight  Senators 
with  no  mail  cost  at  all.  The  median 
cost  is  $65  per  1.000.  Senators  from 
small  States  tend  to  be  near  the  top  of 
this  ranking  because,  as  a  result  of  the 
1.2  million  sheet  minimum,  they  have 
proportionally  more  paper  per  constit- 
uent than  do  Senators  from  large 
States.  But  here  again  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. Among  the  12  Soiators  with 
the  highest  per  capita  costs.  2  are 
from  States  in  the  top  10  in  popula- 
tion. 

The  largest  single  quarterly  cost  was 
$1.5  million  and  was  for  the  same  Sen- 
ator with  the  largest  total  cost— $3.8 
million.  It  may  be  useful  to  reflect  on 
how  much  $3.8  million  is.  It  represents 
the  total  income  tax  payments  of  2,188 
families  of  four  eaniing  $20,000  per 
year.  There  are  quite  a  few  towns  in 
Maryland  with  a  population  of  around 
9.000.  and  I  am  sure  the  people  in 
those  towns  would  be  shocked  to  know 
that  a  single  U.S.  Senator  spends  on 
newsletters  an  amount  equal  to  their 
entire  personal  income  tax  payments 
for  a  year.  If  they  ever  saw  one  of 
those  newsletters,  I  hope  they  would 
think  it  was  worth  it,  but  I  expect  that 
many  of  them  want  their  money  back. 
Let  us  look  at  some  other  compari- 
sons. In  a  list  of  Federal  budget  ac- 
counts that  I  have  reviewed.  I  noticed 
that  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial 
Scholuship  Foundation  has  an  annual 
budget  of  $3.2  million.  In  1986  the 
FViundation  will  award  4-year  college 


scholarships  of  up  to  $5,000  annually 
to  105  new  students  with  outstanding 
potential  for  and  interest  in  careers  in 
public  service  and  will  continue  schol- 
arship support  for  315  students  select- 
ed in  the  3  previous  years.  So  we  see 
that  over  100  young  pet^le  could  get  a 
college  education  with  the  money  used 
to  send  the  newsletters  of  a  single  Sen- 
ator in  1  year. 

Also.  $3.8  million  is  $1  million  more 
than  it  costs  to  maintain  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  it  is  twice  the  annual  cost  of  the 
office  of  the  Senate  legislative  counsel. 
If  you  compare  the  Senate  postage 
cost  for  1084— $43.6  million— with  col- 
lections and  other  programs  you  would 
find  that  it  takes  all  the  tax  pay- 
ments—think of  this:  all  of  the  tax 
payments— of  over  25.000  families  of 
four  earning  $20,000  per  year  to  pay 
postage  on  Senators'  mass  mail,  and 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion is  able  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  Washington  National  Airport  and 
the  Dulles  International  Airport  for 
less  money. 

And  if  you  compare  the  estimated 
total  for  1986  for  postage  for  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate— $144  million— 
with  tax  collections  and  other  pro- 
grams you  find  that  it  would  take  a 
city  of  over  330.000  people,  living  in 
families  of  four  earning  $20,000  per 
family,  to  pay  the  bill.  We  would  hitch 
up  330,000  people  with  family  incomes 
of  $20,000  to  pay  the  mass  mailing  bill. 
For  example,  it  is  $8  million  more 
than  all  of  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging.  It  is  $4  mil- 
lion more  than  the  cost  of  operating 
and  tnftintjdniny  reclamation  projects 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  is 
$20  million  more  than  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  is  $26  million  more  than  the 
1985  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
bankruptcy  courts,  with  232  Judges 
and  2.610  staff.  And  it  is  more  than 
twice  what  we  spend  annually  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act. 

It  does  make  one  wonder.  Madam 
President,  whether  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs,  when  they  are 
composing  their  newsletters  and  fOling 
out  the  work  orders  to  have  them 
printed,  are  conscious  of  the  tremen- 
dous costs  of  their  actions.  One  also 
wonders  what  content  is  unique 
enough,  or  important  enough,  or 
urgent  enough,  or  even  interesting 
enough  to  warrant  these  Idnds  of 
costs.  Indeed,  we  may  be  dealing  here. 
Madam  President,  with  the  congres- 
sional equivalent  of  the  Pentagon's 
$500  hammer. 

And  yet.  in  spite  of  these  realities.  I 
am  constantly  being  besieged  with  re- 
quests for  the  wherewithal  to  send 
even  more.  But  why?  Is  it  because 
there  are  no  newspapers  published  in 
the  States?  Or  because  the  people 
there  cannot  get  copies  of  the  national 
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press?  Or  because  It  is  a  section  of  the 
country  where  there  is  no  radio  or  tel- 
evision so  that  people  can  find  out 
what  is  happening  and  they,  there- 
fore, need  and  eagerly  await  mail  from 
their  Senator  to  tell  them  the  news?  Is 
that  the  reason  given  to  me  to  in- 
crease the  allotment?  No,  those  are 
not  the  reasons.  It  is  because  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
send  more  mail  than  Senators  can.  So 
I  am  under  the  gun  to  take  steps  that 
would  lead  to  a  sort  of  newsletter 
"arms  race"  with  the  House. 

Madam  President.  I  would  have  to 
think  a  long,  long  time  to  come  up 
with  a  more  embarrassing  example  of 
the  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  So 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
costs  Involved  in  your  requests.  And  I 
invite  my  counterparts  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to 
Join  with  me  in  seeking  ways  to  reduce 
the  outrageous  costs  for  these  prod- 
ucts which  I  have  to  say  are  of  dubi- 
ous value. 

We  might  begin  by  asking  a  very 
basic  question.  "Why  should  any  mail 
come  out  of  a  Senator's  office  except 
in  reply  to  a  constituent's  question  or 
request?"  If  outgoing  mall  were  re- 
stricted to  this  use,  the  paper  allow- 
ance in  the  Senate  of  one  sheet  (and 
now  one  and  one-third  sheets)  per 
person  of  voting  age  would  make  per- 
fect sense,  reflecting  the  possibility 
that,  on  the  average,  each  person 
could  be  expected  to  write  to  his  or 
her  Senator  at  least  once  in  the  year 
and  the  Senator  would  need  a  piece  of 
paper  to  answer.  When  and  how  the 
paper  allowance  ever  came  to  fuel  the 
massive  printing  of  unsolicited  maU 
that  it  has  become  is  a  question  to 
which  we  may  never  luiow  the  answer. 
But  we  can  ask,  is  it  something  that 
should  continue?  Or  should  Senators 
if  they  want  to  paper  their  States  with 
unsolicited  mail,  do  so  with  money 
that  has  been  freely  contributed  to 
them  and  not  with  money  that  has 
been  forcibly  taken  away  from  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  under  penalty  of 
law? 

Madam  President,  let  me  close  by  be- 
laboring the  obvious.  While  we  are  all 
racking  our  brains,  as  usual,  to  find 
ways  to  reduce  Government  spending 
and  solve  the  problem  of  the  deficit, 
we  should  not  forget  that  economy, 
like  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 
Here  is  certainly  an  area  where  mU- 
llons  of  dollars  could  be  saved.  Each 
time  American  citizens  receive  unsolic- 
ited congressional  mall  they  should  be 
on  notice  that  it  is  costing  them 
money  and  increasing  the  national 
deficit. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Has  the  Senator  con- 
cluded? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have. 

Mr.  STMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


Mr.  STMMS.  As  I  sat  here  and  lis- 
tened to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  with  great  interest,  I 
believe  he  has  brought  some  very  in- 
teresting thoughts  to  this  body.  I  had 
a  question  that  I  was  Interested  in 
with  respect  to  the  contributions. 

I  thought  the  law  had  been  changed 
so  that  you  could  not  take  private  con- 
tributions and  mall  newsletters.  Would 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  enlighten  me  on 
that?  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  commingle. 

Mr.  STMMS.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  when  I  came  into  the  other  body 
in  the  early  seventies,  the  customary 
procedure  was  if  you  wanted  to  put  a 
newsletter  out  to  your  constituents, 
you  had  to  raise  private  funds  to  do  it, 
unless  you  paid  for  it  personally.  Then 
that  was  changed  in  some  of  the  con- 
gressional reforms.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  a  totally  taxpayer-funded  operation 
which  is  now  costing  a  projected  $144 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Is  the  Senator  propos- 
ing that  we  should  change  the  law 
back  so  that  people  could  do  that? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Pay  the  postage  and 
the  cost  of  printing?  It  would  be  done 
as  you  do  with  your  personal  corre- 
spondence. But  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  an  outrage  to  have  allowed  this 
thing  to  get  to  the  point  of  costing 
$144  million  a  year  which,  as  I  suggest- 
ed, requires  the  total  tax  payments  of 
a  city  of  330,000  human  beings,  work- 
ing day  and  night  so  that  the  congres- 
sional mail  can  go  out. 

Mr.  STMMS.  How  much  does  the 
mall  cost  in  the  other  body  and  how 
much  is  attributed  to  the  Senate?  The 
Senator  spoke  on  that.  I  believe. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Of  the  total,  the 
Senate  is  about  $43  million. 

Mr.  STMMS.  And  the  House  is  $100 
million? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  total  is  $110 
million  for  the  past  year.  That  would 
make  it  about  $70  miUion  or  a  little 
less  than  $70  million  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  throw  this  question 
out  to  my  colleague.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  any  way  to  be  argumentative. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  can  be 
as  argimientative  as  he  likes. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  think  the  Senator 
made  an  interesting  point.  I  sat  here 
fascinated.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
that  costly  to  the  taxpayers  for  con- 
gressional newsletters. 

I  had  a  personal  experience  this  year 
with  a  newspaper  in  Moscow,  ID,  the 
home  of  my  alma  mater,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Idaho.  I  had  been  in  Moscow 
twice  last  fall  and  once  in  the  summer. 

The  local  newspaper  had  recently 
nm  an  article  that  said,  "Steve 
Symms,  Please  Phone  Home."  And 
then  they  wrote  an  article  about  how  I 
am  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  town 


of  Moscow  anymore,  that  I  have  gone 
off  to  Washington  and  was  no  longer 
interested  in  my  roots.  It  was  the  im- 
plication of  the  article  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  who  happens 
to  be  of  another  political  persuasion 
than  I  am. 

I  checked  it  out  and  wrote  a  letter 
back  to  him  pointing  out  that  his 
newspaper  had  received  23  pieces  of 
official  news  correspondence  from  my 
office  since  the  last  date  that  I  had 
been  in  Moscow,  ID.  And,  of  course,  I 
am  back  in  Moscow  frequently. 

We  have  to  come  to  some  kind  of  an 
answer.  If  we  believe  in  a  free  press, 
and  I  know  the  Senator  does  and  I  do, 
what  do  we  do  about  newspapers  who 
selectively  decide  what  is  in  the  public 
Interest?  A  Senator  or  a  Congressman, 
often  finds  that  the  only  way  he  can 
reach  his  constituents  on  what  he  is 
doing  is  through  the  post  office.  That 
is  the  question. 

I  probably  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  there  should  be  a  requirement  to 
privately  raise  the  cost  of  their  mail- 
ings above  a  certain  cost. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  presents  a  case  which  is  a  di- 
lemma. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  had  sent  23  press  re- 
leases, none  of  which  had  been  printed 
in  the  paper.  They  Just  throw  them  in 
the  wastebasket  if  they  come  from 
someone  who  is  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican. But  from  a  Democrat,  they  print 
them  with  great  relish. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  understood  the 
Senator  exactly.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  operative  factor  here  is  partisan 
affiliation  of  the  maUer.  I  think  what 
the  Senator  has  said  betrays  a  fact  of 
life  in  America  that  bears  on  this  ques- 
tion because  I  think  a  great  many  re- 
cipients of  congressional  Junk  mall— I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  Senator's 
mail  is  Junk  mail,  but  that  is  how  a  lot 
a  mall  is  perceived— Just  simply  give  it 
the  file  13  treatment  without  reading 
it  and  then  the  taxpayers'  money 
which  has  gone  into  the  preparation, 
printing,  and  postage  is  literally  down 
the  drain. 

Let  me  say  I  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  person 
with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted  but 
on  a  matter  of  business.  He  was  away 
from  home.  His  son  was  in  charge  at 
the  house.  He  saw  a  piece  of  congres- 
sional mail  come  in  and  he  thought. 
"Well.  Just  another  piece  of  congres- 
sional mail."  and  put  it  aside.  He  was 
ready  to  throw  it  away  when  the  man 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  came  home 
and  it  finally  came  to  his  attention. 
But  he  told  me  the  story.  He  said.  "My 
son  got  it  and  thought  it  was  another 
piece  of  congressional  Junk  mail." 

That  is  the  Itind  of  attitude  people 
have  toward  this  mail  in  many  cases. 
That  may  have  been  what  happened 
to  the  23  press  releases  that  the  Sena- 
tor  sent.   They    may    have   thought. 


"Well,  one  more  emission  from  Wash- 
ington." _^ 

There  is  so  much  of  it  that  I  suspect 
we  are  denigrating  the  importance  of  a 
letter  from  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives.  When  there 
is  an  oversupply  of  any  product  the 
value  goes  down,  as  the  Senator  repre- 
senting a  great  agricultural  area  is  all 
too  well  aware. 

Mr.  STMMS.  The  Senator  is  quite 

correct. 

Mr.  lAATHIAS.  I  think  that  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  operating  with 
respect  to  congressional  mall  Just  as 
with  the  price  of  wheat,  com.  soy- 
beans, and  all  the  rest.  There  is  Just 
too  much  of  it  on  the  market.  We 
might  give  it  a  Uttle  more  value  by 
doing  a  little  less  of  it. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  an  excellent  point.  I  have  to  say 
that  I  do  know  that  in  almost  every 
newqjaper  in  my  State— and  I  think 
we  are  all  guilty  of  contributing  to 
this— people  say.  "Write  your  Con- 
gressman." Every  newspaper  has  the 
names  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and  advises  them  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen once  a  week.  We  invite  an 
avalanche  of  maiL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  that.  If  we  answered 
f aithfiilly.  and  I  hope  we  do— I  hope  I 
always  do,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  does,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  tries  to  answer  every  con- 
stituent request  or  inquiry  promptly, 
efficiently,  and  accurately— if  we  an- 
swered every  single  constituent  com- 
munitation  we  would  still  only  be  talk- 
ing about  3  or  4  percent  of  the  total 
mail— 3  or  4  percent.  Ninety-two  or 
ninety-three  percent  of  this  total  cost 
is  unsolicited.  It  does  not  respond  to 
any  constituent.  The  other  4  percent 
is  committee  related:  hearings,  re- 
ports, and  similar  materials.  Just  3  or 
4  percent  of  this  load  is  adequate  to 
answer  every  letter  we  get.  The  92  per- 
cent is  what  we  generate  on  our  own. 
That  is  the  tragedy.  It  is  self-generat- 
ing. 

Mr.  STBfMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  enlightening  com- 
ments today.  I  think  we  should  all 
carefully  look  at  this  matter  with  the 
thought  of  the  taxpayers  foremost  in 
our  minds. 


DENNIS  OLSEN 

Mr.  STMMS.  Madam  President,  I 
have  always  said,  to  be  a  good  citizen 
and  help  one's  political  party  a  person 
first  has  to  take  care  of  one's  family, 
one's  country;  then  it  helps  the  party. 

I  rise  today  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  recent  passing  of  my  friend. 
Dennis  Olsen.  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  of  Idaho,  who  certainly 
fulfilled  those  ideals.  He  was  a  good 
family  man.  a  good  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, and.  through  that,  he  was  able  to 
make  a  great  contribution  to  his  politi- 


cal party  and  the  things  he  believed 
in. 

Dennis  was  a  rare  individual;  unlike 
anyone  else  I  have  ever  worked  with  in 
political  circles.  Today,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  pollsters,,  media  advisers, 
consultants,  party  functionaries,  and 
the  like.  Dennis  stood  out  in  the 
middle  of  this  crowd  as  someone 
unique.  He  was  more  like  a  eitlzen-pol- 
itician.  or  citizen-statesman,  than  a  po- 
litico. 

Dennis  cared  about  issues.  He  cared 
very  much  about  the  future  of  his 
State  and  his  Nation.  And  it  was  his 
vital  interest  in  Issues,  in  policies,  that 
led  him  to  politics. 

That  same  care  was  reflected  in  his 
home  life.  A  father  of  10,  Dennis  was  a 
man  who  conspicously  relished  the 
Joys  of  domestic  life  with  his  lovely 
wife.  Shelia.  He  was  good  at  all  of  his 
many  roles— as  father,  friend,  and  citi- 
zen. He  lived  up  to  the  Jeffersonian 
ideal  of  the  honest  yeoman. 

Dennis  was  bom  and  raised  in  Black- 
foot,  ID,  where  he  graduated  from 
high  school.  After  a  year  at  Idaho 
State  University  at  Pocatello,  Dennis 
went  on  to  complete  his  degree  at 
Brigham  Toung  University  in  1956. 
Having  majored  in  political  science, 
public  administration,  and  history, 
Dennis  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors. 

Dennis  received  his  Juris  doctor  from 
George  Washington  University  Law 
School  in  1960.  where  he  was  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Law  Review  in 
1959-60.  He  was  honored  with  mem- 
bership in  the  Order  of  the  Coif  and 
the  National  Legal  Scholastic  Society. 
Between  his  studies,  Dennis  served 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  1950  to 
1954.  In  1957.  he  married  SheUa  Ann 
Sorensen.  a  remarkable  woman  and  a 
dear  friend  to  Fran  and  me. 

As  Dennis  excelled  at  law  school,  so 
he  excelled  as  a  practicing  attorney  in 
the  law  firm  of  Petersen.  Moss.  Olsen, 
Meacham  St,  Carr  in  Idaho  Falls. 
Dennis  was  diligent— but  he  didn't  let 
his  work  detract  from  his  family,  reli- 
gious, and  other  duties.  A  high  priest 
in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  Dennis  also  served 
as  a  Scout  coordinator. 

He  had  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Bonneville  County  Republican 
Central  Committee  from  1972  to  1977. 
and  became  the  State  party  chairman 

in  1977. 

This  achievement  followed  many 
years  in  service  to  the  political  proc- 
ess. Dennis  had  been  a  block  worker 
for  the  Republican  ticket  in  1960. 
Under  his  chairmanship,  the  Bonne- 
ville County  Toung  Republicans 
became  the  most  active  and  outstand- 
ing Toung  Republican  groups  in  the 
Nation.  ^    ^ 

He  had  also  been  a  delegate  to  two 
National  Republican  Conventions.  As 
State  chairman  during  my  race  in 
1980.  Dennis  had  found  himself  in  the 


center  of  a  very  long  and  hotly  con- 
tested race.  He  performed  an  active 
and  honorable  role. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that 
Dennis  was  a  good  friend  to  me.  And,  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  long  remembered  in 
Idaho  as  a  man  who  unstintina^y  gave 
his  best  to  everything  he  did.  If  I  can 
think  of  one  word,  or  one  title,  that 
best  describes  Dennis'  life,  it  would  be 
this:  Citiaen. 


THE  1985  VPW  CONGRESSIONAL 
AWARD  RECIPIENT-SENATOR 
STROM  THURMOND 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  PresIdMit, 
this  past  Tuesday  evening.  March  12, 
1985,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  Stetes  held  its  annual  con- 
gressional banquet  honoring  Members 
of  Congress.  At  that  event,  the  VFW 
presented  its  coveted  Congressional 
Award  to  my  esteoned  colleague.  Hon. 
Strom  Thukmohd.  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  this  congressional  banquet  and 
Join  in  this  salute  to  Senator  Thuh- 
MOHD  on  his  receiving  this  prestigious 
award. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  one 
more  deserving  of  this  honor  than 
Senator  Thukmond.  His  dedicaticHi  to 
public  services  is  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise.  During  his  30  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Thdh- 
MORB  has  spoken  forcefully  for  a 
strong  national  defense  and  the  neces- 
sity of  try<"^^'"'"g  our  military  pre- 
paredness as  the  means  of  achievins 
world  peace.  Also,  his  strong  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  veterans  has  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  programs  and 
benefits  which  have  assisted  millions 
of  veterans  in  the  transition  fnnn  mili- 
tary to  civilian  life,  thereby  ensiuing 
that  the  national  commitment  to  our 
veterans  is  not  forgotten. 

Senator  Thobmohd's  record  of  serv- 
ice to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
this  Nation  is  Indeed  a  remarkable 
one.  The  positions  of  great  responsibil- 
ity which  he  currently  holds  in  the 
U.S.  Senate— President  pro  tempwe. 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senior  majority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees—are but  a  small  part  of  a  dis- 
tinguished career  spanning  over  half  a 
century.  A  former  high  school  teacher 
and  athletic  coach,  school  superin- 
tendent, coimty  and  city  attorney, 
state  circuit  Judge.  State  legislator. 
Governor,  major  general  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  Presidental  candidate. 
Senator  Thubmomd  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  ever  elected  to  that  office 
by  write-in  vote. 

It  is  a  true  honor  and  privilege  to 
serve  in  the  UJS.  Senate  with  a  person 
of  the  integrity  and  stature  of  Senator 
Thurmond.  He  has  most  assuredly 
eamed  the  title  of  statesman. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remailLs  of  Senator 
Thubmond  upon  receiving  the  VFW 
1985  Congressional  Award  be  printed 
in  the  RsooHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marlES  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoKO.  as  follows: 
AsDKns  IT  Sshatoir  SnoM  TRinuioifD  Upon 
Racnvnro  thk  VFW  CowoansioiiAL  Awakd 

Commander-in-Chief  and  Mrs.  Billy  Ray 
Cameron.  Senior  Vice  Commander-in-Chief 
John  8.  Staum,  Junior  Vice  Commander-in- 
Chief  Nonnan  O.  Staab.  Adjutant  General 
YLvsisQ  E.  Vander  Clute.  Jr..  Quartermaster 
Oeneral  J.A.  "Al"  Cheatham,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Washlngtoa  D.C.,  Office. 
Cooper  T.  Holt,  President  of  the  VFW 
Ladles  Auxiliary  Mrs.  Olenetta  Vogelsang, 
my  distinguished  Congressional  colleagues. 
Attorney  Oeneral  Ifeese,  V.A.  Administra- 
tor Harry  Walters,  and  other  distinguished 
guests  and  my  fellow  members  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States: 

IHTHODUCnOH  AMD  Htmoi 

It  is  a  great  honor,  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  accept  the  Congressional  Award  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  at  my  age,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  anywhere  for  any 
reason,  at  any  time. 

After  hearing  that  Introduction.  I  feel  a 
Uttle  like  Mark  Twain  did  when  he  said  that 
he  spent  $25  once  to  research  his  family 
background,  and  then  spent  $60  to  cover  It 
up! 

Seriously,  though,  when  1  consider  the 
stature  of  past  recipients— John  Stennls. 
Barry  Ooldwater,  Olln  E.  Teague.  John 
Tower,  "Sonny"  Montgomery,  Bob  Dole, 
Paul  Laxalt.  Sam  Stratton,  and  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt— uid  the  Ute  John  McCor- 
mick.  the  late  Henry  Jackson,  and  the  late 
Everett  Dirksen— I  am  made  keenly  aware 
of  the  supreme  honor  the  VFW  has  be- 
stowed on  me  with  this  award.  I  shall 
always  strive  to  remain  true  to  your  trust 
and  high  standards. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  the 
three  toughest  things  in  the  world  to  do  are: 
Climbing  a  wall  leaning  toward  you:  kissing 
a  girl  leaning  away  from  you;  and  address- 
ing an  audience  that  knows  as  much  or 
more  about  a  subject  as  you  do.  As  I  face 
this  distinguished  audience  tonight,  to  talk 
about  the  VFW,  veterans,  and  our  National 
Defense,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  that  third 
challenge. 

VKinAIlS  OP  POUDGll  WARS  OP  THK  UHITKD 
STATXS 

As  you  may  know,  I  am  a  Life  Member  of 
the  Savannah  River  VFW  Post  #5877  in 
Aiken,  South  Carolina,  where  Nancy  and  I 
maintain  our  permanent  residence.  My  asso- 
ciation with  the  VFW  has  always  been  a 
source  of  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to  me 
as  a  military  man  and  as  an  American.  It 
has  given  me  many  friendships  over  the 
years,  and  the  VFW  has  emphasized  princi- 
ples of  citizenship  and  service  which  I  value 
highly. 

The  memlMrs  of  the  VFW  are  the  bedrock 
of  the  very  spirit  of  America.  Having  experi- 
enced the  hardships  and  tragedies  of  war 
and  having  sacrificed  for  freedom  and 
peace,  the  members  of  the  VFW  have  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  they  are  true  patriots, 
dedicated  to  the  best  of  America. 

The  principles  of  the  VFW  are  lofty,  and 
its  work  in  the  programs  of  Community  Ac- 
tlviUes  and  Youth  Activities  and  the  Buddy 
Poppies  program  deserves  high  praise. 


While  all  of  the  VFW  programs  are  worth- 
while, I  am  especially  pleased  tonight  to  rec- 
ognise the  Voice  of  Democracy  program  for 
young  Americans.  By  sponsoring  this 
annual  competition,  the  VFW  acknowledges 
that  the  youth  of  today  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  This  program  teaches  young 
people  the  basic  values  of  our  Nation,  and  I 
wish  to  oommend  the  participants  from 
around  the  Country  and  from  overseas  who 
are  here  tonight. 


UM 


In  accepting  the  honor  you  have  gener- 
ously bestowed  upon  me,  I  wish  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  our  men  and  women  who 
have  worn  the  uniform. 

All  Americans  have  good  reason  to  look 
with  pride  upon  our  land,  our  institutions, 
and  our  people.  Our  dtiaens  are  a  diverse 
group,  but  we  sliare  a  common  thread,  that 
is,  a  commitment  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  this  Country.  Throughout  the  histo- 
ry of  our  Nation,  our  veterans  have  been  the 
guardians  of  these  principles. 

In  their  duty— whether  it  was  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy,  or  In  the  rice  paddies 
of  Vietnam,  whether  they  fought  in  the 
"War  to  End  All  Wars,"  or  in  the  cold  bat- 
tlefields of  Korea— veterans  were  brought 
together  from  all  regions  of  our  Country,  to 
serve  under  one  flag,  for  one  noble  cause: 
the  defense  of  freedom. 

It  is  the  highest  obligation  of  dttenahlp 
to  defend  our  Nation  in  time  of  need.  Thus, 
we  cannot  overemphaslBe  the  respect  and 
admiration  due  those  Americans  who  have 
answered  this  call  to  duty. 

I  agree  with  General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
who  expressed  his  esteem  for  the  American 
serviceman  in  this  way: 

"BCy  estimate  of  the  American  serviceman 
was  form?*!  "5  thf  '•attleflslc!  ISSIiy  years 
ago,  and  has  never  changed.  I  regarded  him 
then  as  I  regard  lilm  now— as  one  of  the 
world's  noblest  figures.  His  name  and  fame 
are  the  birthright  of  every  American  citi- 
sen." 

No  salute  to  veterans  would  be  complete 
without  a  note  about  American  servicemen 
still  missing  or  unaccounted  for  from  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  As  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Senate.  I  was  pleased  last 
year  to  help  organize  ceremonies  across  the 
Nation,  in  which  the  families  of  POW/MIAs 
were  presented  special  medals  authorteed  by 
Congress.  However,  the  best  way  we  can 
honor  these  individuals  is  to  continue  to 
demand  that  the  Indochinese  governments 
give  us  the  fullest  possible  accoimtlng  for 
the  2,483  servicemen  who  are  still  MiMing  in 
Action. 

A  tribute  to  our  veterans  must  also  in- 
clude a  comment  on  our  veterans  of  Leba- 
non and  Grenada.  Those  young  men  of  Leb- 
anon were  Involved  in  a  noble  attempt  to 
bring  peace  to  a  war-torn  area  of  the  world, 
and  our  troops  In  Grenada  were  Involved  in 
an  equally  noble  cause  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

We  have  once  again  showed  the  world 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  a  force  for  good 
and  for  freedom.  Those  so-called  "national 
leaders,"  who  called  for  more  isolationism 
and  who  counselled  against  our  involvement 
in  Grenada,  were  wrong.  If  they  need  any 
more  proof  about  the  Justness  of  our  mis- 
sion there,  I  suggest  they  ask  the  citizens  of 
Grenada,  who  are  now  free  of  communist 
oppression  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

VRVKAHS  APPAIRS 

Through  the  years,  the  VFW  has  distin- 
guished itself  as  an  effective  representative 
In  matters  pertaining  to  veterans  affairs.  As 


a  result  of  the  strong  leadeialilp  of  tlie 
VFW— and  other  dedicated  veterans  advo- 
cates—Congress  lias  enacted  vital  programs 
to  assist  veterans  in  malting  the  transition 
from  military  servlee  to  civilian  life.  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  Senior  memt>er  of  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  and  shall  continue 
to  rely  on  the  VFW  for  valuable  advice  and 
counsel  on  veterans  Issues. 

This  Nation's  commitment  to  care  for  its 
deserving  veterans  Is  an  ongoing  obligation 
for  all  of  us.  Veterans  benefits  and  entitle- 
ments are  the  continuing  price  of  war  long 
after  the  last  shot  has  been  fired.  While  we 
will  never  be  able  to  repay  our  veterans  for 
their  service,  loyalty  and  courage,  we  must 
be  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  changing 
needs  of  our  veterans  and  make  every  effort 
to  adequately  meet  those  needs. 

President  Reagan  has  stated  his  firm  com- 
mitment to  reduce  the  soaring  Federal 
budget  deficit— an  action  which  I  believe  is 
absolutely  essential.  Veterans  have  always 
been  willing  to  do  their  full  share,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  once  again  meet  this 
"call  to  arms." 

However,  veterans  should  not  be  expected 
to  bear  an  unfair  share  of  the  effort  to 
bring  Federal  spending  under  control. 
Toward  that  end.  I  will  vigorously  oppose 
any  plans  that  would  undercut  quality 
health  and  medical  care  for  our  veterans 
and  the  government's  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  grant  preference  to  our  veterans  in 
hiring  for  Federal  Jobs.  I  pledge  to  you  to- 
night tliat  In  our  quest  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  the  needs  of  our  veterans  wHl  not 
bie  forgotten. 

DXPKITSK  sraxNOTH 

During  our  debate  na  spending  cuts,  let  us 
also  keep  in  mind  our  principal  obligation  to 
the  veterans  who  have  fought  to  keep  us 
free:  Our  duty  to  ensure  a  strong  National 
Defense.  Those  who  claim  that  our  defense 
budget  is  the  chief  cause  of  our  budget  defi- 
cit are  wrong.  Defense  spending  as  a  portion 
of  our  OrosB  National  Product  is  at  its 
lowest  point  since  Just  prior  to  the  Korean 
War.  Less  than  2S  years  ago,  defense  spend- 
ing accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Today  it  accounts  for  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  budget. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  because  of  our 
Federal  deficit,  no  portion  of  the  budget  can 
be  considered  exempt  from  cuts.  Each  year 
the  Congress  has  cut  the  President's  de- 
fense budget,  and  this  year  will  probably  be 
no  different.  However,  to  make  the  size  cuts 
some  recommended  would  only  imperil  our 
national  security  and  would  not  be  in  our 
tiest  interest  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

For  Instance,  if  we  were  to  cut  the  20 
highest  priority  defense  programs  in  the 
budget— Including  the  BCX  missile  system, 
the  B-1  bomber,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative (sometimes  referred  to  as  "Star 
Wars"),  and  the  M-1  tank— it  would  cut  our 
deficit  by  only  $10  bUlion  in  fiscal  19M. 

Such  cuts  would  save  little  money  in  the 
long  run.  but  would  cost  our  Nation  a  great 
deal:  Our  ability  to  defend  the  Nation 
against  those  who  are  willing  to  spend  what- 
ever it  takes  to  carry  out  their  goal  of  world 
domination  by  force. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  must  balance  the 
need  for  necessary  domestic  programs  with 
the  ongoing  requirements  for  a  global  de- 
fense needed  to  protect  ourselves  and  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  Any  other  course 
of  action  would  only  be  a  formula  for  disas- 
ter and  defeat.  A  measure  of  our  strength 
not  related  to  defense  expenditures,  howev- 
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er.  Is  our  resolve  to  assist  those  naUons  and 
groups  who  are  struggling  to  be  free. 

CEMTBAL  AMBUCA 

A  great  challenge  to  freedom  currently 
looms  In  Central  America,  where  a  deter- 
mined band  of  "freedom  fighters"  are  at- 
tempting to  bring  a  democratic  government 
to  Nicaragua,  whUe  lU  neighbor.  El  Salva- 
dor, is  waging  a  battle  against  Communist 
forces  which  seek  to  control  that  nation. 

America  simply  must  not  turn  iU  back  on 
the  problems  of  Cmtral  America.  That 
would  not  only  be  unfair  to  the  people  of 
that  region  who  look  to  us  for  help,  but  it 
would  be  a  grave  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity as  well. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  have  voted  for 
democracy  and  against  the  tyranny  of  Com- 
munist guerrillas.  Yet  there  are  those  in  the 
United  States  that  would  liave  us  cut  off 
our  military  aid  to  the  government  of  this 
fledgling  democracy.  The  fallacy  of  this  ap- 
proach has  been  proven  In  Veltnam.  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  We  need  not  test  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  their  ideas  on  another  group  of  in- 
nocent people  who  seek  only  to  be  free  and 
to  govern  themselves. 

These  same  critics  oppose  our  support  for 
the  popular  forces  in  Nicaragua.  It  seems 
that  their  approach  to  that  it  to  permissible 
for  communists  to  overthrow  democratic 
governments,  but  that  we  must  stand  idly 
by  wtiile  our  neighbors  are  overiwwered  by 
these  same  tyrants. 

Additionally,  we  must  never  forget  the 
historic  importance  of  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  Basin,  and  our  need  to  insure 
iU  neutrality.  Diuing  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Germans  sank  more  Allied  ship- 
ping in  the  Caribbean  than  they  did  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

There  are  already  two  Soviet  client  states 
in  the  region  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  We 
cannot  afford  any  more.  The  Soviets  are 
shipping  planes,  tanks,  helicopters,  and 
other  war  material  both  through  Cuba  and 
directly  to  Nicaragua.  The  military  buUd  up 
in  Nicaragua  to  to  summrt  one  goal,  which 
the  Marxist  regime  has  repeatedly  stated, 
and  that  to  the  spread  of  Communist  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  region. 

If  El  Salvador  falls.  Guatemala.  Hondu- 
ras, and  CosU  Rica  wtU  surely  foUow.  Thto 
would  then  threaten  Mexico  and  Panama, 
to  Include  our  access  to  the  Panama  CanaL 
Thto  scenario  would  place  our  enemy  astride 
our  strategic  lines  of  commtmication  and 
threaten  our  abUity  to  import  oil.  cobalt, 
manganese  and  chromium,  to  name  J\ist  a 
few  of  the  raw  materiato  which  are  critical 
to  our  defense  and  industrial  needs. 

Freedom  and  democracy  can  be  obtained 
in  Central  America  if  we  are  patient  and  are 
willing  to  fwf'"***"  our  resolve  in  support  of 
democracy.  The  long-term  rewards  for  our 
efforts  wlU  be  peacx,  freedom  and  tUMlitv 
throughout  thto  hemiq^here.  I  pledge  to  you 
tonight  my  wholehearted  support  for  those 
causes. 

APCHAHISTAII 

Soviet  efforts  to  undermine  or  overtlirow 
peaceful  countries  to  not  a  regional  problem; 
it  to  a  global  problem.  Since  1979,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  conducted  a  war  of  systematic  ex- 
termination in  Afghanistan.  Their  atrocities 
rival  the  bnitaUties  of  GenglUs  Khan  and 
Hitler's  Nazto.  The  Soviets  are  devoid  of  any 
respect  for  human  life,  and  I  would  like  to 
give  you  two  eyewitness  accounts  that  will 
underscore  my  concern  and  belief  that  the 
United  States  must  do  all  it  can  to  sumwrt 
the  valiant  rebeto  striving  to  restore  inde- 
pendence to  their  nation. 


On  September  11, 1984,  in  the  Logar  Prov- 
ince, the  Soviets  went  into  a  small  village 
and  seized  40  men,  women,  and  children. 
They  woe  taken  Into  the  street  and  bound 
hand  and  foot.  The  Soviets  then  stacked 
their  helpless  victims  like  cord  wood,  poured 
gasoline  over  them  and  set  them  afire  while 
horrified  friends  and  relatives  watched.  The 
provocation  for  thto  act  of  terror  was  ttiat  a 
group  of  Afghan  govenunent  troops  had  de- 
fected to  the  rebeto  the  day  before. 

Another  of  the  hundreds  of  reported 
atrtxsities  took  place  in  the  same  province 
on  September  13,  1982.  On  thto  particular 
day,  the  Soviets,  while  looking  for  rebeto, 
found  105  people  hiding  in  a  covered  irriga- 
tion canal.  When  they  refused  to  come  out, 
the  Soviets  poured  a  mixture  of  oil  and  ex- 
plosives into  the  canal  and  Ignited  the  mix- 
ture. It  took  the  families  of  the  victims  sev- 
eral days  to  recover  the  bodies,  many  of 
which  were  not  identifiable. 

As  if  thto  were  not  enough,  the  Soviets 
routinely  use  chemical  weapons  against 
Afghan  villages  to  kill  or  drive  off  the  {x>pu- 
latkm.  The  Soviets  have  also  developed  a 
terror  tactk:  that  to  specifically  designed  to 
malm  and  kill  children.  Soviet  planes  and 
helicopters  dispense  various  types  of  toys 
that  are  actually  sophisticated  booby  traps 
that  explode  when  picked  up.  The  htotory 
and  horrors  of  communist  domination  are 
well  known.  It  to  imperative,  however,  that 
we  continue  our  support  for  those  forces 
around  the  world  who  are  resisting  commu- 
nist oppression. 

COMCLUSIOII 

In  closing,  I  repeat  that  it  to  a  singular 
honor  to  receive  the  Congressional  Award  of 
the  VFW,  an  organization  which  has  such  a 
distingutohed  record  of  service  to  our  Coun- 
try. I  am  proud  to  receive  thto  award,  and  do 
so  with  a  sense  of  humility,  the  value  of 
which  was  recently  underscored  by  a  visitor 
to  my  office. 

Last  week,  a  group  of  Girl  Scouts  were  vis- 
iting my  Senate  office  when  I  noticed  one 
little  Scout  staring  at  the  Purple  Heart 
medal  displayed  on  the  wall.  After  careful 
Inspection,  she  asked  me,  "Where  did  you 
get  that  medal?" 

Pleased  that  she  was  so  interested.  I  re- 
sponded, "The  Army  gave  it  to  me."  With  a 
quick  loss  of  interest,  she  said.  "Well,  in  my 
Girl  Scout  troop,  we  have  to  earn  ours." 

I  am  pleased  that  the  VFW  feeto  that  I 
have  earned  thto  award,  and  I  will  always 
strive  to  live  up  to  your  trust. 

TodSLy,  under  our  great  President,  Ronald 
Reagan,  there  to  a  renewed  commitment  in 
America— a  commitment  to  make  our 
Nation  strong  again,  and  to  reestablish  our 
Country  as  a  shining  symbol  of  democracy, 
freedom  and  world  peace.  The  VFW  per- 
sonifies thto  renewed  commitment  and 
spirit.  I  salute  you,  the  members  of  the 
VFW,  and  commend  you  for  your  loyalty, 
courage,  and  devotion  to  duty.  Were  it  not 
for  the  patriotic  deeds  of  citizens  like  you, 
and  the  thousands  of  others  who  have  worn 
the  uniform,  there  would  be  no  America. 
We  are  forever  in  your  debt. 

God  bless  oiu-  United  States,  and  God 
bless  each  of  you. 
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Agriculture  has  created  Jobs  for 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  worlLers 
in  Illinois,  as  pointed  out  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  Febnutry  2.  1985.  edition 
of  the  Prairie  Parmer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article.  "Farming  Is  Key  to  Illi- 
nois Economic  Health."  be  printed  in 
the  Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Prairie  Farmer,  February  2. 
1985} 

Farmiiks  is  Kkt  to  Ilumois  EOOMOinC 
Health 
In  a  state  as  diverse  as  Illinois,  no  one 
part  of  the  economy  can  completely  domi- 
nate. But  if  industry  made  Chicago  "the 
city  of  broad  shoulders."  it  was  farming  that 
earned  it  the  title  "hog  butcher  of  the 
world." 

Agriculture  has  created  jobs  for  more 
than  12%  of  the  woricers  in  the  state.  poinU 
out  University  of  nilnoto  agricultural  econo- 
mist David  Lins.  In  addition,  farmers 
produce  and  sell  about  $7.6  bUlion  in  agri- 
cultural products  each  year. 

■We  have  something  like  55,000  people 
employed  in  thto  sUte  in  direct  agricultural 
processing  and  distribution,"  he  says.  "An- 
other 55,000  work  in  agricultural  input  in- 
dustries. And  about  320,000  others  are  em- 
ployed in  businesses  such  as  grocery  stores." 

At  the  center  of  thto  economic  ripple 
effect  are  the  state's  113,000  farm  residents. 
With  income  earned  from  farming,  they  buy 
cars,  clothes,  food,  and  other  consumer 
items. 

"But  they  also  purchase  tractors,  fertiliz- 
er, and  other  agricultural  inputs,"  lins  says. 
"Not  counting  the  jobs  created  in  other 
areas  of  the  economy,  each  farmer  creates 
three  Jobs  for  workers  in  agriculture-related 
businesses." 

In  fact,  companies  with  headquarters  in 
Illinoto  produce  half  the  tractors  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  manufacturing  industry  employs 
21,000  people  in  the  state. 

Still.  In  the  midst  of  hard  economic  times, 
the  outlook  for  farm-related  businesses  to 
decidedly  mixed.  The  equiiMnent  manufac- 
tiuing  sector  has  been  particularly  hard  hit. 

"In  that  area,"  Lins  says,  "we've  had  a 
major  reduction  in  employment  in  the  past 
three  to  five  years  as  sales  of  farm  machin- 
ery have  come  down.  Some  11,000  jobs  have 
been  lost  in  that  industry  alone." 

On  the  other  hand,  Lins  says  that  the 
farm  service  industries  are  still  expanding. 
The  strongest  growth  areas  are  in  consult- 
ing services,  crop  scouting,  and  financial 
management  services. 

"Within  the  complex  of  agribusiness,  we 
have  some  industries  decreasing  and  some 
increasing,"  he  says.  "But  without  question, 
agriculture  remains  an  extremely  important 
component  in  the  economy  of  thto  state." 


FARMING  IS  KEY  TO  ILLINOIS 
ECONOMIC  HEALTH 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
health  of  the  agricultural  sector  is 
vital  to  the  health  of  our  national 
economy,  and,  indeed,  to  the  health  of 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 


SMALL  BUSINBSS  IN  RHODE 
ISLAND 
Bitr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  econo- 
my of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is 
uniquely  based  on  the  fortunes  of 
small  business.  In  1983  there  were 
23.995  small  businesses  in  the  State 
employing  126.092  people.  Some  62 
percent  of  total  Rhode  Island  employ- 
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ment  is  in  establishments  of  less  than 
100  employees,  and  96  percent  of  the 
State's  indtistrlal  establishments  have 
less  than  50  employees. 

These  figures  reflect  a  true  flower- 
ins  of  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  in  a 
State  which  has  perhaps  endured 
more  than  its  share  of  cjrcUcal  adversi- 
ty. The  decline  of  the  great  textile 
mills,  a  process  which  began  in  the 
1920's.  and  the  more  recent  withdraw- 
al of  much  of  the  Navy's  presence  in 
the  State,  deprived  Rhode  Island  of 
two  of  its  biggest  institutions  of  em- 
ployment. Today,  much  of  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  the  State  is  to  be 
found  in  new  small  businesses— high 
tech  electronic  firms,  small  Jewelry 
manufacturers,  metalworidng  plants 
and  boat  buildup  companies. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  I 
recently  Joined  in  cosponsoring  S.  408. 
Senator  WncKm's  biU  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987.  and  1988.  The  biU  maintains 
funding  for  the  SBA's  guaranteed  loan 
programs  as  well  as  its  management 
assistance  programs,  while  making  cer- 
tain economies,  such  as  deletion  of 
direct  lending  programs.  In  the  inter- 
est of  deficit  reduction. 

In  usual  circumstances,  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  an  authorization  bill  is  not  an 
occasion  for  comment,  but  the  circum- 
stances confronting  the  small  business 
community  today  are  anything  but 
usual.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
proposed  deletion  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  most  of  its 
programs,  and  If  my  mall  is  any  indica- 
tion, the  small  business  people  of  my 
State  are  up  in  arms.  In  a  world  of  big 
business,  big  finance,  and  big  govern- 
ment, they  feel  that  they  are  being 
threatened  by  the  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  their  one  sure  voice  of  advoca- 
cy and  support. 

One  of  the  clearest  statements  of 
the  value  of  SBA  support  came  in  a 
letter  from  Roland  L.  Therlault,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Providence  Indus- 
trial Development  Corp.  He  wrote  to 
tell  me  how  his  organization,  with  the 
help  of  a  crucial  $500,000  SBA  loan 
guarantee,  was  able  to  rehabilitate 
Providence  Steel,  Inc.  and  not  only 
save  the  business  from  liquidation  but 
set  it  on  the  road  to  recovery  and  a  50 
percent  Increase  in  its  worit  force.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ther- 
lault's  letter  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  Rhode  Island  statewide  has 
been  eloquently  summed  up  in  a  letter 
from  our  distinguished  and  energetic 
Lt.  Gov.  Richard  A.  Licht  who  has  ss- 
slgned  high  personal  priority  to  the 
advocacy  of  small  business.  He  states 
that  over  $400  million  in  small  busl- 
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ness  loans  have  been  granted  in  the 
State  and  that  SBA  loans  were  respon- 
sible for  creating  or  retaining  over 
2.300  Jobs  in  the  SUte  in  fiscal  1984 
alone.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

Stats  or  Rroob  Isuunt  amd 

PROVntncS  PLARTATIOItS. 

Providence.  February  IS,  19SS. 
Hon.  CLAnoMTX  dkB.  Pkll. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dkak  Senatok:  I  sm  writing  to  urge  you  to 
support  continumtion  of  funding  for  the 
Small  Business  Admlnistrmtion. 

Since  1953,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration hss  been  the  only  agency  that  has 
provided  consistent  and  effective  assistance 
for  small  businesses.  With  a  budget  that  is 
Just  one-quarter  of  its  1980  commitment, 
SBA  has  continued  to  service  businesses 
which  contributed  over  $4.8  billion  in  feder- 
al taxes  last  year,  a  return  of  ten-fold 
beyond  the  SBA  budget. 

The  expansion  of  small  business  presents 
the  single  greatest  opportunity  for  Job  cre- 
ation and  economic  development  in  Rhode 
Island.  As  Rhode  Island  has  no  state  based 
assistance  program,  the  SBA  Is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  our  economy.  Elimination  of 
vital  SBA  services  will  deal  a  severe  blow  to 
our  state's  25,000  small  businesses. 

For  many,  SBA  represents  the  only  hope 
of  building  a  business  that  can  flourish  and 
contribute  to  Rhode  Island's  tax  base.  Over 
$400  million  in  small  business  loans  tiave 
been  granted  In  our  state.  In  fiscal  year  1984 
alone,  SBA  loans  were  responsible  for  creat- 
ing or  retaining  well  over  2300  Jobs  in 
Rhode  Island.  Currently,  2400  Rhode  Island 
businesses  utilize  SBA  loans,  with  a  substan- 
tial portion  being  made  to  veterans,  women, 
and  minorities.  The  Sm&ll  Business  Admin- 
istration has  also  provided  more  than  1600 
Rhode  Island  businesses  with  critical  disas- 
ter loans  which  saved  thousands  of  Jobs 
throughout  the  state.  The  $18.5  million  base 
closing  loan  In  Newport  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  helping  Newport  become  one  of 
America's  major  turnaround  success  stories. 

Thlrty-slx  percent  of  the  25,000  small 
businesses  In  Rhode  Island  have  received  as- 
sistance, counseling  and/or  training  from 
the  Management  Assistant  Division  of  the 
Providence  District  Office.  During  the  past 
year  alone,  the  Management  Assistance  Di- 
vision served  over  9000  Rhode  Island  based 
businesses,  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center.  Small 
Business  Institute,  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives  and  Management  Assistance 
Staff. 

Most  importantly,  the  continuing  exist- 
ence of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
is  a  symlwl  of  America's  commitment  to  Its 
small  businesses.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the 
vital  economic  contribution  our  small  firms 
play  in  the  financial  health  of  our  nation. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85-S315  and  House  Resolution  85- 
H5441.  These  two  resolutions  demonstrate 
the  Rhode  Island  Oeneral  Assembly's  unan- 
imous, by-partisan  support  for  continuation 
of  SBA.  I  trust  you  will  carry  the  message  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  voice  Rhode  Island's  opposition  to 
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ellminating  the  Small  Busine 

tlon. 

Sincerely, 

RicHAU*  A  Light, 
Lieutenant  Oovemor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  reaction  to 
the  President's  proposal  has  been 
prompt  and  emphatic.  Within  days 
after  the  budget  was  released,  both 
houses  of  the  Rhode  Island  Oeneral 
Assembly  imanlmously  passed  resolu- 
tions memorialising  Congress  to  re- 
store funds  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  resolutions  were 
conveyed  to  me  by  Senator  Leo  J. 
Oannon.  chairman  of  the  legislature's 
Joint  committee  on  small  business, 
who  noted  that  there  was  strong,  bi- 
partisan support  for  continuation  of 
SBA  services  in  the  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Oannon's 
letter,  together  with  the  text  of  reso- 
luUon  85S  315  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Senate  and  85H  5441  of  the  Rhode 
Island  House  of  Representatives,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Stats  or  Rrodb  Islamd  amd 

Pmovionics  Plamtatioiis, 
Senate  ChamAer.  February  8,  198S. 
Hon.  CLAnoufB  oBB.  Pkll. 
Rutaell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  DC. 

DsAs  Sknatok  Pkll:  I  am  writing  to 
inform  you  of  two  very  Important  resolu- 
tions passed  unanimously  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Oeneral  Assembly  this  past  week. 
The  resolutions  demonstrate  overwhelming 
support  for  continuation  of  funding  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  feel 
strongly  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  a  vital  link  for  Rhode  Island's 
Small  Business  Community. 

As  Lieutenant  Oovemor  Richard  A.  Llcht, 
Rhode  Island's  .Small  Business  Advocate, 
has  stated:  "The  expansion  of  small  busi- 
ness presents  the  single  greatest  opportuni- 
ty for  Job  creation  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  our  state,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Rhode  Island's  economy.  Curtail- 
ment of  essential  SBA  services  would  deal  a 
severe  blow  to  Rhode  Island's  small  business 
development  opportunities." 

I  have  enclosed  copies  of  the  Senate  and 
House  resolutions.  After  reviewing  85S  315 
and  8SH  5441, 1  am  sure  you  will  see  Rhode 
Island's  strong  bi-partisan  support  for  con- 
tinuation of  important  SBA  services  in  our 
state. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  J.  OAinioN, 

Chairman. 

Skhate    RssoLunoif    Mxmorializmo    Con- 

OKXss  to  Ristou  Pomnia  ros  thx  Small 

BoBiincss  AoimnsiaATioii 

Whereas,  For  years  numerous  Rhode 
Island  busineaaes  have  received  Invaluable 
assistance  from  funding  provided  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration:  and 

Whereas,  Without  this  assistance,  many 
of  Rhode  Island's  businesses  would  not  be  in 
existence  today:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RcMOlved,  That  this  senate  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
hereby  memorializes  Congress  to  restore  the 
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^.  ..wo  II  i>...in.«  Arftninintn-  NewDort  NaUonsl  Bank.  PIDC  was  also  able  career,  he  worked  constantly  for  pro- 
JSSf^ih'i^^SSlS^^^^SSS^-  toI^V^?taal7Alo«iguar«ityfrom  g„uns  that  would  bolster  South  Dako- 
^2ir^m^o^?U^y«5rL5britfur-  the.  SBA  for  $500,000.  PIDC  Injected  ta's  economy  and  attract  new  business 
ne»e>  throughout  the  yean,  ana  oe  «  lur     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^,^  subordinated  U>    XjO  ovi  State.  His  work  in  the  aviaUon 

^i>ed.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  the  bulks  "^  OTA  »tojKlng.  the  new  jj^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^rlng  about  the  expsn- 
andaheh*reby  is  authorised  and  directed  to  ownenJso  Invested  $160,000.  Total  financ-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ural  South 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  thto  reaolu-  »««  •,i-«*',"^-  „  .  -  .  i--_  -u»ranty  for  Dakota.  Chan  was  a  remarkably  versa- 
tion  to  the  Rhode  Istand  delegation  in  the  ^iUjout  the^  'J^J^TnoTIS^e  been  tUe  man.  I  World  War  I  veteran,  he 
congress  of  the  Unlt*dState».  *SSr'xjo%^^^yo^  ^^^^  initial    became  a  national  authority  on  de- 

n  „..    i>~».n^nM    McMOBiAuziiiG    CoK-     $450,000.  When  Providence  Steel  was  re-     fense  matters. 
""oSSLSTiSSS^F^SS^^^i^si^    W^  the  firm  h«l  only  »  emP}oye«.       m  his  youth  he  also  excelled  as  a 

Bt™«Mi^iuiisTiiATioH  Today,  employment  has  grown  to  73  em-    ^     ^^  sports  announcer  at  Radio 

Whe™^ryl^  numerous  Rhode  ployees.  A  remarkable  achievement  In  Just  a  SSlon  WImSc  in  Yankton,  which  he 
Wand  businesses  have  received  invaluable  ^«*  ^S^  ^^^er  success  stories:  however,  founded.  Later  he  sucoessfuDy  man- 
«lstance  from  funding  provided  by  the    _r^jS^hSw!S  for "oi.  aged  the  family  seed  and  nursery  bu^- 

SmaU  Business  AdmlnistraUon:  and  TYie  SBA  4603lrtogram  has  been  success-    ness  and  then  went  on  to  foimd  his 

Whereas.  Without  this  aaristance,  many  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^   ,j,j,g  g^^  ^as  provided    own  successful  oU  company.  He  ran 

of  Rhode  Island's  busineasea  woiUd  not  be  in  ^^^  ^^  ^  financing  and  PIDC  with  our  f^y  the  xj&.  Senate  because  he  sincere- 
existence  today:  now,  therefore,  be  it  ^^  provided  nearly  $700,000.  Em-    ,      wanted    to    be    a    public    servant. 

Re*olved.  That  this  house  ot  nvree^-    "J^^^  ^  ^^  n^mB  has  reached  2S«.  {?„rinB  Ws  12vear8  in  the  UJ5  Senate, 

uvea  of  the  sUte  of  Rhode  Island  and  Ptwrt-  ^^''^^  ^^^ry  of  U.S.  Small  Business  StSS^rT?.,™ J^^^  a  naUomSrep^ 
dence  PlanUUons  hereby  memorialtees  Con-  ^^^.J^StraUon  financing  in  the  City  with  Sei^tor  Gurney  earned  a  nauomu  r^ 
gress  to  rertore  the  funding  for  the  S^    ^^^S^^ucedtoe foUowlng results:  utation  for  his  devotion  to  duty,  his 

Business  Administration  which  has  assisted    „"'r~,  !?"  .  .„,.t*H  7     expertise,  and  his  strong  convicUons. 

Rhode  Island  businesses  throughout  the    ^ItSh^ of  toStaScted' "  439       Senator    Oumey    was    a    personal 

years:  and  be  it  further  E fSids  ^Z:.'.'.'.:'-. $1,027,000    friend  of  mine.  I  have  learned  a  great 

^*t*  r^.^  «^fh!!:S!?12d°iiS£lS    ^SlT^iiks, PIDC, etc.)...    3,070.325    deal  from  his  fine  record  Of  service  in 

^^^llX't:^^^^^^-    SBA  funds/per  job 2.339    the  Senate.  Mr.  P^ident^  I -«*  tgj-;; 

Uonto  the  Rhode  Island  delegaUon  in  the  we  believe  that  the  SBA  has  played  an  mous  consent  that  a  chapter  on  Sena 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  important  role  In  assisting  small  businesses    tor  Gumey  from  my  book  on  South 

Mr    PITT  T     Mr    President    my  co-    to  expand  in  the  aty.  Our  experience  has    Dakota's  UJS.  Senators.  "VA.  Senators 
.J^^JS^aiklmS^U^to    ^r^^^^^^^^"^  ^     »  Prom  the  Prairie."  be  printed  at  this 

SS^y"a^^leJl|r|r^^  J^^^J^^^^  ^TT^^^Z^  Ci  Sie"^^"??"was'"p?blS"b'J 
^^L^'f^^^tLt^r^i    ---SUicerely.  ^^^  ^1^°^^  SS^ 

StST^-o^r-crrcJ'jf  --.^csn;;^..  riTss^rS^f  to^r^rSitS^in-ts 

my  constituents  and  I  intend  to  do  all  _^-_^^  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

I  can  to  assure  its  fulfillment.  cOMMUNICA-nON  FROM  <^«*"  °'^ 

ExHiarr  1  AMBASSADOR  DOBRYNIN  Date  of  Birth:  May  21. 1896. 

■^--SSLTSIS^..  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  president.  I  S:;S,£SJSS.=SS!^°S.P. 

Propideiice,  Rl,  February  1, 198S.  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print-  pj^g 

Hon  Clairbohiib  Pkll,  ed  in  the  Rbcord  for  the  information  spouse:  Evelyn  Bordeno. 

US.  Senator,  of  all  Senators  a  communication  re-  children:  (3)  John.  Deloss.  Ida  Elain. 

Washington,  DC.  ceived  from  Ambassasor  Dobrynln  of  Date  Entered  Senate:  January  3, 1939. 

Dkak  Sdi ator  Pkll:  We  want  to  take  this  ^^^  USSR.  Age  at  Induction:  42. 

opportunity  to  outline  our  experiences  with  There  being  no  objection,  the  com-  Date  Left  Senate:  January  3, 1951. 

the   VS.   SmaU   Business   Adn^nlstraUon.  ^^„tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  As   a   prominent   member   of   the   VS. 

Our  hope  is  that  you  will  take  the*  fMtors  "^f^^Jl"  "JTuq^-  Senate  during  World  War  H  and  the  post 

Into  consideraUon  as  you  debate  the  Presi-  In  the  Rbcobo.  as  lOUOWS.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  chandler  Gumey,  a  Worid 

dent's  proposal  to  abolish  this  agency.  Hon.  Strom  Thurmoito.                       .     „  o  War  I  veteran  himself,  was  an  effecUve  and 

Our  experiences  with  the  SBA  have  been  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  ^m^pQ^gn  advocate  of  VS.  defense  and  for- 

very   positive.   Seven  smaU   businesses,   so  Senate,  Washington,  DC.  elgn  aid  programs.  Oumey's  convictions  re- 

vltal  to  the  economy  of  the  City  of  Provi-  ^^ST*  '^-  t  k-„«  gardlng  the  mlUtary  preparedness  of  the 

dence.    were   provided   essential    financing  dear  Mr.  PRESiDKjrr  Pro  TBjffORK  I  n»ve  ^  g   ^^  ^1,^  western  allies  were  so  strong 

with  PIDC.  All  these  firms  are  growing  and  the  honor  to  Inform  you,  with  proiouna  ^^^   although  a  consenraUve  Republican, 

successful.  I  have  to  add  that  this  aid  was  sorrow,  of  the  passing  away  of  the  Genem  ^^  ^^^^  frequently  with  the  Roosevelt  and 

absolutely   not   available   from   any   other  Secretary  of  the  Centi»l  J^OTomlttee  oitne  .j,^^    administrations.    After    the   war, 

souree  Communist  Party  of  the  US^Cmalnnan  ^^    introduced     and     helped     steer 

An  outstanding  example  of  how  criticaUy  of  the  Presidium  of  the  V8^  supreme  .j^^^    j,   Congress   two  landmark  defense 

important  the  U.S.  SmaU  Business  Adminls-  Soviet  Konstantln  Ustlnovlch  Chemenko  on  ^j^^gy,^  j^e  National  Security  Act  of  1947 

tration  was  Is  in  the  Instance  of  Providence  March  10, 1985.  which  unified  the  armed  forces  and  the  Se- 

Steel.  Inc.  During  1979,  fonner  owners  of  The  Book  of  Condolences  wUl  ^ov^^J°^  jecUve  Service  Act  of  1948  which  reinstated 

Providence  Steel  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  signature  at  the  Embassy.  1 125.  16th  Street.  ^^  ^^^ 

secure  financing  for  an  employee,  Wtlllam  Washington.   DC.   »«   Tu^day,   Mw«h   i^  Oumeys  credentials  as  a  loyal  member  of 

King,  who  wanted  to  buy  the  business.  Nu-  and  Wednesday,  March  13  from  10  a.m.  to  «  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  questioned  when  it 

merous  attempts  to  get  banks  or  investors    p.m.                             T,™«,r..  came  to  domestic  programs.  He  consistently 

involved  were  unsuccessfuL  Early  in  1980,  Please  accept,  Mr.  J^'**"^  ^.^'"J?"'  joined  his  Republican  colleagues  In  oppos- 

the  owners  announced  that  they  were  going  the  assurances  of  my  highest  fO^'^J^°^-  ^  government  regulaUon  and  New  Deal 

to  liquidate  the  business.  Fifty  Jobs  would  A.  Dobrykim.  Ambassador.  ^^^^   programs,  especially   those  that 

be  lost  (90%  Providence  residences).  ^_^,^^— ^  might  put  the  government  In  competition 

PIDC  was  asked,  as  a  last  resort,  to  see  If  citmator  CHAN  GURNEY  with  the  private  sector.  He  also  wwked jrtg- 

it  could  save  the  firm.  The  Corporation  ac-  SENATOR  CHAW  uu«ni:.i  orously  for  programs  to  provide  fair  prices 

compltehed  Its  mission.  It  was  able  to  secure  j^      PRESSLER.     Mr.     President,  j^^  farmers,  and  he  fought  for  funds  for 

the  direct  lending  parUdpaUon  of  a  consor-  f^^^^^   jj  g.    Senator    Chan   Gumey.  Missouri  River  development  and  rural  elec- 

tlum  of  banks  for  $450,000.  -Those  partlcl-  j  South  Dakota's  most    trtflcation  projects  In  South  Dakota. 

patlng  banks  are  R.I.  Hospital  Trust  Nation-  *"",^^i^  citizens   died  on  March  9,  Oumey  was  bom  on  Btay  21,   !»«.  ^ 

¥nrSo.Si^^  nS^  SS  S^^e  twI^'^S'KTong  and  Illustrious  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  and  was  graduated 
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from  Yankton  High  School  in  1014.  When 
World  War  I  broke  out.  Oumey  enlisted  In 
the  United  States  Army  and  served  for 
rouchly  a  year  In  Europe,  as  a  sergeant  with 
Company  A  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  Engineers, 
Oumey  later  said  that  his  wartime  experi- 
ences and  his  lasting  impressions  of  the 
Oerman  soldiers— "of  how  imbeaten  they 
were,  even  behind  barbed  wire"— contribut- 
ed to  his  continuing  concern  about  the  state 
of  the  country's  military  forces. 

Oumey  returned  to  Yankton  after  the 
First  World  War  and  became  a  well-known 
and  versatile  businessman.  For  several  years 
he  helped  to  operate  the  family  seed  and 
nursery  business.  In  1026  he  established 
South  DakoU's  first  radio  staUon,  WNAX 
of  Yankton,  where  he  worked  for  several 
years  as  a  sports  and  news  announcer.  In 
1932  he  moved  to  Sioux  Falls  and  estab- 
lished the  Chan  Oumey  Oil  Company. 

Oumey  first  ran  for  the  \3S.  Senate  in 
1934.  He  won  the  Republican  nomination 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  inctmi- 
bent,  William  Bulow,  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. When  he  ran  again  in  1938,  Oumey  de- 
feated Oovemor  Leslie  Jensen  in  the  Re- 
publican primary  and  turned  ttack  the  chal- 
lenge of  former  Oovemor  Tom  Berry  in  the 
general  election  to  win  his  seat  in  the  VS. 
Senate.  He  was  reelected  in  1944. 

Oumey  started  his  twelve-year  Senate 
tenure  in  1939,  the  year  World  War  II  began 
in  Europe.  In  the  next  two  years,  pressure 
mounted  for  a  U.S.  military  commitment. 
Oumey.  although  a  freshman  senator  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  minority,  was  able  to 
steer  some  of  the  administration's  key  mili- 
tary measures  through  Congress  before  the 
U.S.  became  involved  in  World  War  II  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  theaters. 

In  1940  Oumey  supported  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  which  provided  for 
the  first  peacetime  program  of  compulsory 
mlUtary  service  in  the  U.S.  In  1941  he 
steered  through  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee the  bill  calling  for  an  18-month  ex- 
tension of  the  act.  This  was  quite  an  accom- 
plishment since  Chairman  Thomas  of  Utah 
had  been  adamantly  opposed  to  extending 
the  draft  in  peacetime.  The  bill  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Roosevelt  Augiist  18, 
1941,  Just  a  few  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  (It  had  squeezed  through  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  203-202.) 

The  following  September  (after  a  Oerman 
submarine  attacked  the  USS  Oreer). 
Oumey  voted  with  the  administration  for 
repeal  of  restrictive  sections  in  the  1939 
Neutrality  Act.  In  October  1941  he  caUed 
for  outright  repeal  of  the  act.  Oumey  also 
supported  President  Roosevelt's  lend  lease 
program  providing  for  military  and  other 
aid  to  the  Allies.  And  he  introduced  the  bill. 
passed  in  1942,  that  lowered  the  draft  age  to 
eighteen. 

Time  Magazine,  noting  Oumey's  efforts 
to  build  a  strong  defense  establishment,  said 
that  the  South  Dakota  Republican  was 
behind  President  Roosevelt's  defense  poli- 
cies "virtually  100  percent." 

Oumey  did  not  forget  his  home  State. 
Throughout  1940  and  1941  he  worked  close- 
ly with  Francis  Case,  then  a  member  of  the 
House,  to  promote  Rapid  City  as  the  site  of 
one  of  seven  major  new  air  bases  through- 
out the  nation. 

When  the  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
formed  in  1947,  Oumey,  by  now  an  estab- 
lished authority  on  military  matters,  was 
chosen  as  the  panel's  first  chairman.  In  this 
capacity  he  Introduced  the  National  Securi- 
ty Act  which  unified  the  armed  forces.  He 
(lescribed  the  measure  as  "a  sincere  and  ear- 


nest attempt  to  put  into  effect  a  security  or- 
gantaatkm  that  is  effective  and  modem— 
and  yet  economical." 

An  earlier  draft  had  expired  when  Oumey 
introduced  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948. 
Passed  in  June  of  that  year,  this  provided 
for  registration  of  all  men  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  for  twenty-one  months' 
service.  The  draft  was  extended  by  law 
again  in  June  1950. 

In  addition  to  the  Armed  Servlcea  panel. 
Oumey  served  on  the  important  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  As  chairman  of  the 
Military  Appropriations  subcommittee  he 
guided  through  the  Senate  large  peacetime 
defense  budgets. 

In  the  postwar  period  Oumey  also  contin- 
ued to  support  foreign  aid  programs.  Includ- 
ing loans  to  Oreat  Britain,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Security  Pact. 
But  he  consistently  opposed  any  open-ended 
foreign  aid  commitments. 

Bumey's  efforts  to  bolster  the  nation's  de- 
fenses often  overshadowed  his  other  Con- 
gressional work.  But  Oumey  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  increased  benefits  for  veterans 
and  a  strong  advocate  of  dvU  rights.  In  1948 
he  voted  for  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act  prohibiting  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  the  basis  of  nationality,  race,  or 
creed.  In  19S0  he  opposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Security  Act  that  permitted  de- 
tention of  suspected  saboteurs  in  periods  of 
national  emergency. 

Besides  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions, Oumey  served  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  Commerce,  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys,  and  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion. 

When  Oumey  ran  for  a  third  U.S.  Senate 
term  In  1950,  he  was  confronted  by  tough 
opposition  from  a  fellow  Republican,  Repre- 
sentative Francis  Case.  Oumey  campaigned 
on  his  record,  pointing  to  his  seniority  and 
standing  in  the  Senate.  Case  appealed  to 
isolationists  and  argued  that  Oumey  'only 
reflects  the  opinions  of  the  military  and  the 
(Truman)  administration  on  Important 
policy  decisions."  More  important,  perhaps. 
Case  concentrated  on  local  issues.  Republi- 
can voters  chose  Case  as  their  nominee  In 
the  1950  primary  and  Oumey  left  the 
Senate  in  January  1951. 

Two  months  later.  In  March  1951,  Oumey 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  He  served  with  distinction  on 
the  CAB  during  a  period  of  remarkable 
growth  In  air  travel.  He  was  the  board's 
chairman  from  1954  to  1957  and  continued 
as  Its  vice  chairman  until  his  retirement  in 
1964. 


THE  STATUS  OP  THE  RES'XTBLIC 
OF  CHINA  AS  A  MEllCBER  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRIMI- 
NAL POLICE  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
1961  the  Republic  of  China  has  been 
an  important,  active  member  of  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Organi- 
zation [Interpol]  with  respect  to  the 
territory  imder  its  exclusive  control. 
On  September  5.  1984,  the  continued 
membership  of  the  Republic  of  China 
was  brought  into  question  by  the  ad- 
mission into  Interpol  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

The  problem  arose  as  a  result  of  ex- 
traneous statements  made  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  its  admis- 
sion application  that  "the  People's  Re- 


public of  China  la  the  sole  legitimate 
government  of  China,"  *  *  *  that 
"Taiwan  is  an  inseparable  part  of  Chi- 
nese territory,"  and  that  "after  Joining 
Interpol,  the  Chinese  [PRCl  delega- 
tion shall  be  the  sole  delegation  for 
the  Chinese  CPRCl  government,  and  It 
shall  be  Incumbent  upon  us  to  appoint 
the  delegation  head  and  exercise  the 
right  to  vote." 

The  acceptance  of  the  membership 
application  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  apparently  was  considered  by 
some  members  of  Interpol,  including 
the  Secretary  General,  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  extraneous  declarations 
contained  in  the  i4>pUcation.  The  Re- 
public of  China  immediately  protested 
that  such  an  interpretation  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  Interpol  Constitu- 
tion. The  delegate  from  Nigeria  ex- 
pressed his  imderstanding.  and  that  of 
other  members  who  voted  to  accept 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  tliat 
its  membership  application  "simply 
drew  attention  to  the  possible  conse- 
(luences  of  acceptance  of  the  appllca- 
Uon"  and  that  he  "did  not  think  that 
the  Assembly's  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
plication meant  that  one  of  its  mem- 
bers had  to  be  expeUed  *  *  *.  The  As- 
sembly could  consider  that  it  had 
purely  and  simply  accepted  a  new 
member  *  *  *.  Membership  on  the  part 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
presence  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  in  the  Assembly." 

The  Interpol  Executive  Committee, 
which  includes  several  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  met  on  February 
11.  1985,  to  discuss  the  controversy 
about  the  status  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  Prior  to  the  meeting.  Senator 
THURMOifD.  Senator  Hatch,  Senator 
East,  Senator  Orasslxt,  Senator 
DxCoifciin,  and  I  sent  a  letter,  dated 
February  8,  1985,  to  President  Reagan 
expressing  our  deepest  concern  about 
the  possible  expulsion  or  dlsenfran- 
chisement  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
We  urged  the  President  to  instruct  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Interpol  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  ensure  that  the  full  member- 
ship rights  of  the  Republic  of  China 
were  not  prejudiced  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Because  of  the  extreme  time  con- 
straints we  faced  in  getting  this  letter 
to  the  President,  only  five  Senators  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  were  able  to 
sign  it.  We  know,  however,  that  more 
Senators  on  the  committee  were  sup- 
portive of  our  effort  and  would  like  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  cosign 
the  letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  the  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  that  the  text  of  a  memo- 
randum of  law  prepared  by  the  Wash- 
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ington.  DC,  law  firm  of  Vance,  Joyce, 
Carbaugh.  Huang,  Fields,  and  Crom- 
melln  be  printed  immediately  follow- 
ing the  letter. 

The  memorandum  thoroughly  ana- 
lyses the  legal  issues  surroimding  the 
application  and  acceptance  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  as  a  member 
of  Interpol  It  concludes,  inomtrovert- 
ibly,  that  the  inclusion  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  into  Interpol  did 
not  and  could  not.  under  either  the  In- 
terpol constitution  or  international 
law.  affect  the  status  or  rights  of  the 
R^ubllc  of  China  within  Interpol, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  disenfran- 
chise or  exclude  the  Republic  of  China 
from  membership  would  be  in  direct 
violation  of  article  3  of  the  Interpol 
constitution,  which  explicitly  and  un- 
ambiguously prohibits  the  organiza- 
tion from  undertaking  any  interven- 
tion or  activities  of  a  political  nature. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  the  United  Na- 
tions, Interpol  is  not  a  treaty-regime 
grouping  of  nations.  It  is  a  voluntary, 
nonpolltical  association  of  govern- 
ments with  the  sole  purpose  of  provid- 
ing mutual  cooperation  for  practical 
and  mutually  beneficial  internal  gov- 
ernmental ends.  In  conformance  with 
the  explicit  prohibition  in  Its  constitu- 
tion, the  members  of  Interpol  have 
traditionally  avoided  any  activities  of 
a  political  nature.  It  would  be  not  only 
in  violation  of  the  Interpol  constitu- 
tion but  also  detrimental  to  all  of  the 
memtiers  of  Interpol  If  the  organiza- 
tion takes  a  partisan  stand  on  a  highly 
controversial  political  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  of  this 
issue  will  also  have  a  direct  effect  on 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  As 
you  know,  the  United  States  has  no 
extradition  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  China,  but,  our  common  member- 
ship in  Interpol  has  provided  us  with  a 
means  for  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
anticrlme  efforts.  If  the  Republic  of 
China  ceases  to  be  an  active,  voting 
member  of  Interpol,  the  relationship 
of  cooperation  that  has  developed  be- 
tween our  two  countries  could  be  sig- 
nificantly impaired.  < 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Inter- 
pol will  reconsider  the  issue  when  it 
meets  in  Jime  of  this  year.  Although 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  an 
important  and  welcome  addition  to  In- 
terpol, the  continued  memberstiip  of 
the  Republic  of  China  is  equally  im- 
portant. The  worldwide  law  enforce- 
ment community  will  reap  the  greatest 
benefit  if  it  has  access  to  police  infor- 
mation from  both  governments. 

I  urge  each  Member  of  this  body  to 
express  to  President  Reagan  your 
utmost  concern  about  the  situation 
and  to  support  a  resolution  of  this 
issue  that  will  avoid  any  diminution  of 
the  membership  rights  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbookd.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Skkatb. 
Couamg  OK  the  Judiciast. 
Waihingtott,  DC,  Febmam  9,  IMS. 
Hon.  RoMALB  W.  fUuuuoi, 
The  White  House, 
Wa$hinaUm,  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  PaisuMJii.  On  September  S, 
1964,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Interaational  Criminal  Police 
Organization  (Interpol)  by  vote  of  the  Inter- 
pol Oeneral  Assembly  meeting  In  Luxem- 
bourg. At  that  time,  the  assertion  was  made 
that  the  admlaaloo  of  the  PRC  automatical- 
ly had  caused  the  Republic  of  China,  a 
member  of  Interpol  since  1961.  to  be  ex- 
pelled. 

Nevertheless,  the  Republic  of  China  since 
September  5  has  continued  serving  as  a 
Member  of  Interpol,  has  assisted  in  the  past 
few  months  in  a  large  mmiber  of  criminal 
lnvestisati<Kis  at  the  request  of  other  Inter- 
pol Members,  and  has  fully  exercised  the 
rights  and  fulfilled  the  obligations  of  Mem- 
bership as  It  has  always  done  in  the  past. 
The  Republic  of  China  has  done  so  because 
any  purported  change  in  Its  status  as  a 
result  of  the  admission  of  the  PRC  would  be 
in  violaticm  of  the  Constitution  of  Interpol, 
which  is  non-poUtlcal  in  character,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  equality  and  Justice, 
and.  above  all.  Inconsistent  with  reality. 

The  entity  which  is  the  Republic  of  China 
has  not  changed  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
since  its  original  admission  to  InterpoL  It  is 
now,  as  it  has  been  throughout  24  years  of 
Membership.  Perfectly  competent  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  In  every  respect.  In  fact, 
except  for  the  Republic  of  China,  no  other 
entity  can  ensure  that  the  police  authorities 
under  the  Jurisidiction  of  the  Republic  of 
China  could  provide  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion when  required.  On  ground  of  compe- 
tency alone,  therefore,  the  Republic  of 
China  should  remain  a  Member. 

Moreover,  treaty  and  sovereign  recogni- 
tion Issues  of  the  type  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  PRC  Membership  in  the 
U.N.  are  not  involved.  Interpol  Is  not  In  any 
way  an  international  organization  analogous 
to  the  United  Nations  or  any  similar  treaty- 
regime  grouping  of  obligated  nations  adher- 
ing as  organization  Members  in  their  sover- 
eign o^iaclty.  Interpol  is  Instead  a  purely 
voluntary  intergovernmental  association 
formed  purely  for  cooperative  governmental 
purposes  in  suppressing  crime. 

The  past  President  of  Interpol,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1984,  stated  in  the  Interpol  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  there  were  legal  aspects 
concerning  the  status  of  the  R(X;  and  that 
he  had  decided  to  submit  the  matter  to  legal 
experts  for  advice.  As  a  result,  the  Interpol 
Executive  Committee  will  discuss  ROC 
status  in  Interpol  at  its  next  scheduled 
meeting  in  France  on  February  11,  1985.  As 
you  know,  representatives  of  our  govern- 
ment serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  newly-elected  President  of  Interpol  is 
John  R.  Simpson,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service.  As  President,  John 
Simpson,  will  thus  play  a  crucial  role  in  re- 
solving the  issue. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  you  to  Instruct  our 
delegation  to  take,  at  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting,  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  full  Member- 
ship rights  of  the  ROC  are  not  prejudiced. 
Such  action  would  be  consistent  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  Section  5(d)  of  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  which  forbids  any  ac- 
tivity under  the  Act  "supporting  the  exclu- 


sion or  expulsion  of  Taiwan  from  continued 
membenhip  in  any  international  organia- 
tlon." 

The  work  of  our  delegation  on  behalf  of 
the  ROC  would  also  be  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  our  own  (x>untry  because  the 
United  States  has  no  extradition  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  China,  and  Interpol  remains 
one  of  the  few  practical  means  by  which 
United  States  law  enforcement  agencies  can 
cooperate  with  az>d  receive  the  cooperation 
of  the  ROC  in  attaining  shared  anticrimlnal 
objectives.  If  the  ROC  should,  for  any 
reastm.  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  Interpol 
that  cooperation  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired, if  not  ended. 

In  short,  the  issue  is  not  one  of  govern- 
ment recognition  or  of  sovereign  treaty  obli- 
gations in  a  treaty-regime  organization.  It  is, 
however,  a  clear  issue  of  practical  effective- 
ness in  criminal  law  enforcement  and  one  in 
which  our  Interpol  delegation  can  be  deci- 
sive in  ending  any  further  unnecessary  diffi- 
culty. 

Your  strong  personal  support  for  that 
Judgment  would  be  deeply  valued  by  each  of 
us  and  would  do  much  to  insure  an  «id  to 
an  unfortunate  episode  in  the  history  of  In- 
terpol and  to  strength«i  the  international 
effort  to  suppress  crime. 
With  waimest  personal  regards,  we  are 
Respectfully, 

JoRX  P.  East, 

Orrim  O.  Hatch. 

SnuMi  Trukmohd. 

jBanoAH  DoraoH. 

Chuck  Okasslkt. 

Dbiiiis  DiCoiiciin. 

IHTRODUCnOII 

On  September  11. 1984.  the  past  President 
of  the  Interaational  Criminal  Police  Organi- 
zation (hereinafter  "Interpol"  or  the  "Orga- 
nization") stated  in  the  Interpol  Oeneral 
Assembly  that  the  Executive  Committee 
had  determined  that  there  were  "legal  as- 
pects" which  had  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  status  of  the  Republic  of  China  (herein- 
after. occasionaUy,  the  "ROC")  as  a 
Member  of  Interpol  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee had  decided  to  submit  the  matter  to 
legal  experts  for  comment. 

The  question  thus  submitted  is  essentially 
whether  the.  admission  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  C^hina  (hereinafter,  occasionally, 
the  "PRC")  to  the  Organization  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1984,  modified  in  some  fashion  the 
status  of  the  ROC  as  an  Interpol  Member  or 
caused  its  expulsion. 

This  memorandum  is  respectfully  ren- 
dered, therefore,  to  provide  additional  anal- 
ysis of  the  relevant  law  and  facts.  It  is  also 
submitted  in  the  sincere  hope  that  the  In- 
formation herein  will  assist  the  Presidoit  in 
fulfilling  his  intent  to  make  to  the  General 
Assembly  an  unbiased  and  well-founded 
report  which  will  serve  to  strengthen  Inter- 
pol organizational  objectives  rather  than  de- 
tract from  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

On  October  14,  1960,  the  Republic  of 
China  applied  by  letter  to  the  Interpol  Sec- 
retary General  for  admission  to  Interpol. 
The  application  contained  no  extraneous 
claims  regarding  the  identity  (territorial 
extent,  population,  etc.)  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  pledged  pasrment  of  one  budget 
unit  under  the  Interpol  dues  assessment 
system. 

On  September  4,  1961,  the  Interpol  Gen- 
eral Assembly  admitted  the  Republic  of 
China  to  Membership  and  "The  Republic  of 
China"   was   declared   a   Member   country. 
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(See  the  Record  of  Proceedings  In  the  Oen- 
er»l  Aawmbly— hereinafter  the  "Iteconf "  at 
80/AON/PV/l.  page  5.) 

On  May  17.  1984.  the  Criminal  PoUce  Au- 
thorities of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
filed  (in  English)  a  request  for  Membership 
in  InterpoL  The  request  "reiterated"  the 
"stand  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  the  sole  legitimate  government  of  China 
and  that  Taiwan  is  an  inseparable  part  of 
Chinese  territory."  The  request  further  as- 
serted that  "after  Joining  Interpol,  the  Chi- 
nese tPRCl  delegation  shaU  be  the  sole  del- 
egation for  the  Chinese  tPRCl  government, 
and  it  shall  be  incumbent  uimn  us  to  ap- 
point the  delegation  head  and  exercise  the 
right  to  vote."  In  closing,  the  request  ad- 
vised additionally  that  the  "number  of 
membership  dues  we  will  pay  is  30  units." 

On  June  14.  1M4.  the  text  of  the  PRC  ap- 
plication was  sent  to  each  Interpol  NaUonal 
Central  Bureau  (hereinafter  "NCB")  with 
an  annexed  circular  letter  In  which  the  In- 
terpol Secretary  General  advised  the  NCSs 
to  consult  with  their  governments  on  the 
PRC  application  for  Membership. 

On  August  14.  1984.  perhaps  in  response 
to  a  request  for  clarification  from  the  Inter- 
pol General  Secretariat  and  poasibly  after 
consultation  of  French  counsel,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  PRC  made  to  tlie  Secretary 
General,  in  French  translation,  a  declara- 
tion (apparently  oral)  of  the  PRC  concept 
of  the  effect  of  iU  Membership  with  regard 
to  various  matters  including  the  status  of 
the  Republic  of  China  in  the  Organisation. 

In  pertinent  part,  the  Atigust  14  PRC  dec- 
laration (in  English  translation)  stated: 

1.  That— "the  problem  will  remain  the 
same  in  1985  as  in  1984.  We  understand 
what  could  happen  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, however,  we  are  persuaded  that,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  and 
of  friendly  Member  countries,  the  problem 
will  be  able  to  be  managed  In  a  satisfactory 
fashion  ...  we  are  certain  that  thanks  to 
your  influence  [the  Secretary  General's] 
the  potition  of  China  [the  PRCl  could  be 
accepted  .  .  .  We  ought  however  to  work 
still  on  the  other  member  countries:"  and, 

3.  That— the  PRC  held  the  position  that 
"the  resolvfton  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  General  O110M  to  Include 
the  following  poInU:  the  PRC  Is  the  sole  le- 
gitimate government  of  China  and  Taiwan 
is  a  part  of  China:  that  the  Criminal  Police 
Authorities  (of  the  PRC]  understand  that 
the  sole  legitimate  delegate  adhering  to  the 
organization  ihouid  be  itself;  and  that  the 
name  of  the  enUty  of  Taiwan  in  Interpol 
owoM  to  be  changed  to  'the  Department  of 
Taiwan  of  China';"  and  that  "the  head  of 
the  delegation  ouf^t  to  be  named  by  the 
competent  department  of  the  PRC  to  serve 
In  the  General  Assembly  and  to  exeralse  the 
right  of  the  vote  of  China  In  Interpol."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

On  September  4,  1984.  in  Luxembourg,  at 
the  second  meeting  of  the  53rd  Secretary 
General  Session  of  Interpol,  the  Secretary 
General  reported  to  the  Assembly  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  request  for  Membership  of  the 
PRC  with  declaration  (but  not  a  resolution 
containing  the  points  urged  by  the  PRC). 
Driring  the  course  of  the  lengthy  debate  on 
the  effect  of  admitting  the  PRC  to  Member- 
ship when  the  document  requesting  Mem- 
bership and  related  declaration  also  stated 
the  position  of  the  PRC  vls-a-vls  the  ROC. 
the  Secretary  General  have  the  opinion 
that  if  "the  application  for  membership 
was  put  to  the  vote  and  accepted  .  .  .  only 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  would  have 
the  right  to  vote."  (Emphasis  added;  Record, 
53/ABN/PV/3  at  page  11.) 


During  the  course  of  the  debate,  many 
delegates  (including  the  delegates  from  the 
United  SUtes)  expressed  contrary  opltUons 
and.  for  example,  the  delegate  from  Nigeria 
sUted  that  he  was  "surprised  at  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Secretariat  and  the  Presi- 
dent who  had  given  no  warning  about  the 
difficulties  that  they  now  seemed  to  per- 
ceive."  Record.  53/AGN/PV/2  at  page  8. 
The  PRC  "application"  for  Membership  (as 
perhaps  then  perceived,  but  more  validly 
the  simple  question  of  admission  of  the 
PRC).  not  receiving  the  required  two-thirds 
of  votes  cast,  was  rejected. 

On  the  foUowing  day.  September  5.  1984. 
the  Interpol  President  "read  out  Article  21 
of  the  General  Regulations"  and  declared 
that  since  the  vote  taken  on  the  admission 
of  the  PRC  "had  not  resulted  In  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  favour  of  ileml)eT*hip,  a 
second  vote  would  be  taken."  (Emphasis 
added;  Recorxi,  53/AGN/PV/3  at  page  1.) 

Neither  the  PRC  position  nor  the  previ- 
ously implied  effecU  of  the  request  were 
mentioned  by  the  President,  and  without 
debate  or  notice,  the  General  assembly  ad- 
mitted the  PRC  to  Membership  by  the  re- 
quired two-thirds. 

Immediately  following  the  vote  the  dele- 
gate from  the  Republic  of  China,  apparent- 
ly fearing  that  the  ballot  would  be  Inter- 
preted as  expelling  the  ROC.  sUted  the 
view  that  In  such  regard  the  Interpol  Con- 
stitution (hereinafter,  occasionally,  the 
"I.C."  or  the  "Constitution")  "was  clearly 
being  violated"  and  that  he  would  "defend 
the  Republic  of  China's  right  to  remain 
within  Interpol."  Record,  53/AGN/PV/3  at 
page  2. 

Responding,  the  Nigerian  Delegate  sUted 
the  apparent  view  of  many  who  voted  for 
the  admission  of  the  PRC  that  he  "had  un- 
derstood that  the  application  for  member- 
ship by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
simply  drew  attention  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  acceptance  of  the  application" 
and  that  he  "did  not  think  that  the  Assem- 
bly's acceptance  of  the  application  meant 
that  one  of  iU  members  had  to  be  expelled 
.  .  .  The  Assembly  could  consider  that  It 
had  purely  and  simply  accepted  a  new 
member  .  .  .  Membership  on  the  part  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  C^ina  should  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  presence  of  the  Delegation 
of  the  Republic  of  China  In  the  Assembly." 
Record,  53/AGN/PV/3  at  page  2. 

Similarly,  the  Interpol  President  (in  direct 
response  to  the  ROC  delegate's  sUted  view 
that  there  was  a  need  for  a  "study  group  to 
try  to  solve  the  problem")  "repeated  that 
the  decision  taken  raised  no  problems".  .  . 
and  reiterated  simply  that  "the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  had  been  accepted  as  a 
member  of  Interpol."  Record,  53/AGN/PV/ 
3  at  page  4. 

Later,  however,  the  Secretary  General.  In 
Ubulating  the  total  number  of  Interpol 
Members,  implied  that  the  ROC  had  been 
expelled:  "the  vote  on  the  represenUtlon  of 
China  meant  that  there  was  no  change  in 
the  number."  Record.  53/AGN/PV/3  at 
pages. 

During  the  session  of  5  September.  1984. 
the  ROC  delegation,  at  the  iruiaVenct  of  ru> 
one  either  in  open  »e*tion  or  in  pHvate,  vol- 
untarily and  temporarily  withdrew  from  the 
Assembly  meeting  room  to  avoid  any  situa- 
tion which  might  needlessly  embarrass  the 
ROC.  Interpol.  Its  President,  or  IU  other 
Members.  (See.  In  confirmation,  the  letter 
dated  September  9.  1984.  from  the  ROC 
Chief  Delegate  to  the  Interpol  President.) 
At  no  time  did  the  ROC  delegate  relinquish 
or  withdraw  ROC  Membership  in  Interpol 


nor  was  he  authorised  (nor  did  he  have  ap- 
parent authority)  so  to  do  In  any  event. 
(Contrary  assertions  In  other  memoranda 
do  not  comport  with  the  Record  or  the 
facts.) 

On  September  11.  1984.  The  Interpol 
President,  "noted  that  there  were  legal  as- 
pecU"  Involved,  resulting  in  the  present  and 
other  memoranda.  (See  Appendix  hereto 
and  Record.  53/AGN/PV/6  at  page  1.)  At  no 
time,  however,  did  the  General  Assembly 
take  any  action  to  expel  the  ROC.  Record. 
S3/AGN. 

Accordingly,  during  the  time  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  S3rd  General  Assembly 
Session  of  Interpol,  the  Republic  of  China 
has  continued  in  every  respect,  as  It  has 
done  since  1981.  to  exercise  iU  rights  and  to 
fulfill  Its  obligations  as  a  Member  of  Inter- 
pol, has  responded  to  numerous  requests  for 
assistance  in  criminal  Investigations  from 
other  Member*,  has  continued  to  receive 
the  full  and  reciprocal  cooperation  of  other 
Members,  and  expects  to  remain  an  Interpol 
Member  both  now  and  In  future  years, 
lasmn  PBt8Birm> 

Issue  I.— Under  the  Interpol  constitution 
was  any  question  purporting  to  affect  ROC 
status  In  Interpol  either  actually  or  validly 
before  the  Interpol  General  Assembly  on 
September  5.  1984;  did  the  vote  of  that  day 
purport  to  affect  that  status  or  did  It  merely 
admit  the  PRC  to  membership  and.  at  most, 
take  note  of  the  PRC  declaration  vis-a-vis 
the  ROC? 

Issue  II.— If  the  action  of  September  5. 
1984.  admitting  the  PRC  to  membership  did 
purport  to  affect  the  sUtus  of  the  ROC.  was 
it  in  that  regard  to  the  Interpol  constitution 
and  hence  void? 

Issue  III.— As  a  voluntary  intergovern- 
mental association  not  founded  by  treaty,  is 
Interpol  governed  In  internal  organizational 
matters  by  international  law  qua  law;  does 
the  Interpol  constitution,  voluntarily  and 
severally  adhered  to  and  Implemented 
under  the  domestic  law  of  members.  Inde- 
pendently control  Instead? 

Issue  rV.— Assuming  Arguendo  that  Inter- 
national law  ova  law  does  apply  to  inUmal 
Interpol  organizational  matters,  under  ac- 
cepted norms  of  international  law  so  ap- 
plied, did  the  admission  of  the  PRC  to  mem- 
bership per  se  expel  the  ROC;  is  the  simul- 
taneous membership  of  the  PRC  and  the 
ROC  contrary  to  such  norms  applied  In  the 
Interpol  constitutional  regime? 

lasue  v.— With  respect  to  the  territory 
under  the  effective  control  of  the  ROC.  as  a 
practical  matter  (and  assuming  the  applica- 
bUity  of  the  principle  of  international  law 
that  organisational  membership  is  based  on 
the  ability  to  perform),  can  the  overall 
inter-governmental  goals  of  Interpol  ex- 
pressed in  I.C.  article  2  and  the  specific  do- 
mestic anti-crimlnal  government  objectives 
of  members  be  met  at  all  by  any  member 
other  than  the  Republic  of  China? 

AKOUMXIfT 

Issue  I.— Under  the  Interpol  constitution 
was  any  question  purporting  to  affect  RCX: 
status  In  Interpol  either  actually  or  validiy 
before  the  Interpol  general  assembly  on 
September  5.  1984:  did  the  vote  of  that  day 
purport  to  affect  that  status  or  did  It  merely 
admit  the  PRC  to  membership  and.  at  most, 
take  note  of  the  PRC  declaration  vis-a-vls 
the  ROC? 

Diaeiusion 

ArUcle  4  of  the  LC.  provides  In  relevant 
part,  as  follows: 
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"The  rettvett  for  membenMp  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  General  by  the  ap- 
propriate governmental  authority." 

"Memberthlp  shaU  be  subject  to  approval 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly." (Emphasis  added.)— CbiuHfaMon 
and  Oeneral  RetnUatttnu.  September,  1977, 
at  page  3. 

The  above  language  is  unambiguous  In 
specifying  constitutional  prooedures  for  sub- 
mitting "requests  for  membership"  to  the 
Secretary  Oeneral  and  thereafter  for  the 
General  Assembly  acting  solely  on  approval 
of  "Membership."  Stated  differently,  under 
Article  4.  the  precise  issue  subject  to  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  of  the  Oeneral  Aaaem- 
bly  is  purely  and  simply  admission  to  Mem- 
bership. 

Admit$ion  only  permisslMe  guettion 

It  is  not  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  ap- 
plication itself  or  of  the  vont*  of  the  re- 
quest (or  especially  of  an  accompanying 
transcribed  and  translated  oral  declaration), 
either  as  to  form  or  substance,  but  it  is  in- 
stead exclusively  whether  an  entity  request- 
ing Membership  shall  be  admitted  to  Mem- 
bership. Under  an  Article  4  procedure  the 
issue  is  and  can  be  nothing  more. 

Because  of  the  expressly  limited  scope  of 
ArUcle  4  and  iU  special  voting  procedures, 
an  action  under  it  can  not  therefore  validly 
include  any  other  question  nor  can  It  validly 
Incorporate  any  *ub$tantive  motion,  even 
that  of  a  Member.  Otherwise,  among  other 
results,  the  constltutlimal  requirement  of  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 
could  easily  be  misapplied  to  substantive 
questions  requiring  either  a  simple  majority 
only  or  an  extraordinary  two-thirds  majori- 
ty of  aU  Membert  with  three  months  ad- 
vance notice. 

No  parliamentary  ntanding 

Moreover,  at  the  time  the  question  of  ad- 
mission of  the  PRC  to  Membership  was  put 
before  the  General  Assembly,  the  PRC  was 
not  a  member  and  hence  could  not  vote, 
present  a  question,  or  make  or  second  a 
motion  of  any  t3ri>e.  including  obviously  one 
to  expel  another  Member  or  to  modify  its 
Membership  righte.  Besides  the  fundamen- 
tal unseemliness  of  the  PRC  requesting 
Membership  whUe  simultaneously  stating 
the  position  that  its  admission  ought  to  re- 
quire the  expulsion  of  another,  the  PRC 
had  no  parliamentary  standing  to  make  any 
proposal,  much  less  one  which  sought  to 
prejudice  the  rights  of  a  Member.  That  is 
why  even  the  PRC  declaration  itself  used 
repeatedly  the  term  outM  with  respect  to  a 
proposed  resolution  (which  was  never  pro- 
posed) concerning  the  ROC. 

In  short,  under  Article  4.  notwithstanding 
the  extraneous  matters  in  the  PRC  "request 
for  membership"  or  in  the  subsequent  prec- 
atory "declaration"  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary General,  only  the  question  of  admis- 
sion to  Membership  could  validly  be  put 
before  the  General  Assembly  on  behalf  of 
the  PRC  In  response  to  Its  request.  To  at- 
tempt to  present  or  to  move  any  other  sub- 
stantive question  was  unauthorized. 

Accordingly,  constitutional  authority  was 
exceeded  (and  parliamentary  procedure  vio- 
lated) in  the  purported  presentation  of  posi- 
tions and  declarations  concerning  ROC 
status  or  its  expulsion  as  part  of  the  exclu- 
sive question  mandated  by  Article  4:  the  ad- 
mission of  the  PRC  to  Membership. 

At  most,  the  (Seneral  Assembly  could  be 
deemed  to  have  taken  note  of  the  PRC  posi- 
tions and  declarations  (having,  obviously. 
been  made  aware  of  them)  because  any  sub- 
stantive proposal  of  such  nature  could  only 


be  presented  as  a  question  by  a  Member, 
and  not  by  an  Interpol  official  with  no  right 
to  vote  or  move  the  adoption  of  a  question 
nor  by  a  supplicant  for  MemberslUp  also 
without  those  rights. 

ConMtitutional  amendment  required 

Moreover,  since  there  is  no  I.C.  provision 
for  ezpulsicm  or  modification  of  Member- 
ship status  (beyond  temporary  administra- 
tive suspenairai  under  the  General  Regula- 
tions for  non-payment  of  dues),  any  ques- 
tion seeking  to  expel  a  Constitutional 
Member,  or  to  modify  permanently  its  other 
Constitutional  rights,  would  necessarily  re- 
quire a  Constitutional  Amendment  and  a 
vote  not  merely  of  two-thirds  of  the  G«ieral 
Assembly,  but  Instead,  of  two-thirds  of  all 
Interpol  Members  and  that  only  after  three 
months  noUoe. 

During  the  debate  of  September  4.  1984. 
much  was  said  regarding  the  "receivabiUty" 
of  the  extraneous  declarations  involving  the 
ROC  during  the  procedures  under  Article  4 
even  though  the  Article  provides  only  for 
consideration  of  admission  to  Membership. 
Because  the  I.C.  thus  does  not  authorize 
under  Article  4  the  submission  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  any  question  except  admis- 
sion to  Membership,  this  discussion  and 
debate  concerning  the  receivabiUty  of  the 
PRC  declarations  was  moot. 

Worth  noting,  however,  are  the  observa- 
tions of  many  delegates  on  September  4  ob- 
jecting to  the  inference  that  the  Member- 
ship question  entailed  any  other  issue.  Simi- 
larly. 41  Members  (more  than  one-third) 
voted  to  separate  the  extraneous  question 
Invalldly  under  discussion  In  the  General 
Assembly  from  the  simple  question  of  PRC 
admission.  Although  this  procedural  exer- 
cise, on  close  examination  of  Article  4.  is 
also  seen  as  moot.  It  does  evidence  the  large 
number  of  delegates  who  intended  to  .adhere 
to  the  Constitution  and  consider  PRC  ad- 
mission to  Membership  only. 

Finaly,  "receivabiUty"  under  the  I.C.  of 
the  extraneous  question  of  ROC  status 
during  consideration  of  the  question  of  PRC 
admission  to  Membership  was  not  decided 
by  the  rejection  of  the  purely  procedural 
motion  for  a  point  by  point  vote  on  a  ques- 
tion that  could  constitutionaUy  have  only 
one  point:  PRC  admission.  As  such,  the  vote 
was  moot,  and  since  procedural  in  the  first 
Instance,  no  substantive  Inference  can  be 
drawn  from  it. 

The  ballot  of  September  S  decided  ordy  the 
issue  of  PRC  admission  to  membership 

The  vote  of  September  4,  based  on  the 
tone  and  tenor  of  the  debate  preceding  It, 
rejected  PRC  Membership  because  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  delegates  favoring  PRC  ad- 
mission to  Membership  also  did  not  wish  to 
prejudice  existing  ROC  Membership  and 
feared  that.  In  view  of  the  discussion  preced- 
ing It.  the  vote  might  be  misinterpreted  as 
an  action  doing  something  more  than 
simply  admitting  the  PRC. 

As  such,  the  rejection  of  PRC  Member- 
slUp. »mder  conditions  inferring  that  the 
R(X;  might  be  downgraded  or  expeUed. 
amoimted  to  rejection  also  of  the  procedur- 
ally and  constitutionally  Invalid  positions 
which  were  extraneous  to  PRC  admission 
but  had  been  discussed  at  length  during  the 
debate.  As  such,  the  vote  was  also  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  paradoxical  assertion  of  the 
chair  that  It  could  take  no  position  on  the 
"receivabiUty"  of  the  extraneous  issues 
while  at  the  same  time  purporting  exactly 
to  present  them.  (See  In  that  regard  the  In- 
structive comments  of  the  delegate  from 
Senegal;  Record.  53/AGN/PV/2  at  page  9.) 


Immediate  vote 


As  a  result,  the  vote  of  September  5. 
under  the  procedures  specified  in  Article  4. 
occurred  only  on  the  question  of  PRC  Mem- 
bership but  before  the  General  Assembly 
immediately  without  discussion  of  "reoelvar 
blUty"  of  extraneous  matters.  Since  these 
matters  were  never  received,  they  were 
clearly  not  acted  upon,  nor  could  they  valid- 
ly have  been. 

The  General  Assembly  acted  therefore 
only  aa  the  question  of  PRC  admission.  It 
being  properly  determined  that  the  extrane- 
ous statements  in  the  PRC  an>Ucation  and 
declaration  discussed  the  previous  day  had 
not  been  received  or  had  been  rejected  on 
the  previous  day  (if  they  had  ever  been 
before  the  General  Assembly  in  any  event). 
In  sum.  an  Article  4  question  only.  i.e.  ad- 
mission to  Membership,  was  befort  the 
body. 

In  this  latter  aspect,  the  remarks  of  the 
Nigerian  delegate  on  September  5  are  again 
particularly  lUuminating. 

"(He]  had  understood  that  the  applica- 
tion for  membership  by  the  People's  Repub- 
Uc  of  China  simply  drew  attention  to  the 
possible  consequen(xs  of  acceptance  of  the 
appUcatlon.  He  did  not  think  that  the  As- 
sembly's acceptance  of  the  application 
meant  that  one  of  its  members  had  to  be  ex- 
peUed. The  Assembly  could  consider  tttat  it 
had  purely  and  simply  accepted  a  new 
member.  Membership  on  the  part  of  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China  should  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  presence  of  the  Delegation 
of  the  RepubUc  of  China  at  the  Assem- 
bly."—ilecord,  53/AGN/PV/3  at  page  2. 

In  addition,  the  vote  on  September  5  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  presumed  require- 
ment of  Article  21  of  the  CJeneral  Regula- 
tions (hereinafter,  occasionaUy.  "G.R.")  pro- 
viding for  a  second  vote  if  a  question  requir- 
ing a  two-thirds  majority  is  not  acted  upon 
favorably  on  the  first  baUot. 

Article  21,  in  EngUsh  text,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Voting  shaU  be  done  by  single  baUot, 
except  where  a  two-thirds  majority  is  re- 
quired." 

"In  the  latter  case,  if  the  required  majori- 
ty is  not  obtained  the  first  time,  a  second 
vote  shaU  be  .taken."— Coruttlution  and 
General  Regulations.  September.  1977.  at 
page  16 

Vole  Confined  to  Admission 

Since  "in  the  latter  case"  equals  "where  a 
two-thirds  majority  is  required."  for  GJl. 
Article  21  to  have  appUed  "where  a  two- 
thirds  majority  is  required."  it  could  only 
apply  under  Article  4  to  the  exclusive  ques- 
tion "subject  to  approval  by  a  two-thirds 
majority."  i.e.  admission  to  Membership. 
Hence,  the  baUot  of  September  5.  as  speci- 
fied In  Article  21  of  the  General  Regula- 
tions, was  necessarily  confined  to  that  Issue. 

It  may  also  be  advisable  to  note,  at  least  in 
passing,  that  the  ^uuiish  text  of  Article  21 
does  not  retiuire  a  second  ballot  but  only 
permiU  a  second  baUot.  Therefore,  under 
the  Spanish  text,  there  is  a  presumption 
that  a  request  from  a  Member  must  precede 
a  second  ballot.  Moreover,  under  the  Eng- 
lish text,  there  is  a  fair  Inference  that  the 
second  vote  must  occur  contemporaneously 
with  the  first. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  perhaps  it 
should  suffice  to  say  that  the  presenUtion 
of  the  second  vote  on  the  second  day  with- 
out notice,  warning,  or  debate  was  unusual 
and  was  so  p'srcelved  by  many  delegates. 
(See  Record.  53/AGN/PV/3— pages  1 
through  5;  Cf .  at  page  4.  the  BoUvian  dele- 
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■ate  who  "recretted  that  the  Oenenl  Secre- 
tariat had  not  notified  the  Aaaembly  the 
day  before  that  a  second  vote  would  be  re- 
quired" .  .  .  and  the  General  Secretariat 
which  was  said,  at  page  5.  to  be  "overfooded 
with  work  and  .  .  .  unable  to  fulfiU  aU  iU 
duUet  a«  it  mHomU.")  (Emphasis  added.) 
Membenhip  tcOnUaUon 

Under  these  draimstanoes  and  contrary 
to  Interpol  President  Bugarin's  flat  state- 
ment after  the  second  ballot  that  "the  deci- 
sion taken  raised  no  problems:  the  PRC 
[has]  been  accepted  <u  a  Member  of  Inter- 
pol," it  was  indeed  unfortunate,  if  not  un- 
fathomable, that  in  the  subsequent  adminis- 
trative tabulation  of  the  total  number  of 
Members  of  Interpol  it  was  implied  that  the 
ROC  had  been  expelled.  (See  Jlecord,  S3/ 
AON/FV/3  at  pace  5.)  That  particular  im- 
plication, however,  aroae  from  a  purely 
functionary  task  and  not  from  an  action  of 
the  C3eneral  Assembly  nor  any  Member.  It 
is.  therefore,  best  characterlied  instead  as 
an  expression  primarily  of  opinion  perhaps 
evoked  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  the 
exlsoicies  of  administrative  duties  being 
performed  under  pressure  when  "overloaded 
with  work." 

This  much  at  least  Is  certain:  at  no  time 
did  the  question  presented  on  September  5 
openly  purport  to  include  the  expulsion  of 
the  ROC,  or  any  proposal  for  the  modiflca- 
Uon  of  its  status,  and  the  patent  impropri- 
ety of  now  so  characterixing  that  ballot  is 
therefore  as  overwhelming  as  would  be  the 
unconstitutionality  of  any  such  purported 
effects. 

Issue  n.— If  the  action  of  September  5, 
1M4.  admitting  the  PRC  to  membership  did 
purport  to  affect  the  status  of  the  ROC,  was 
it  in  that  regard  contrary  to  the  Interpol 
constitution  and  hence  void? 
Di*citMUm 

Although  the  analysis  thus  far  attempts 
to  make  clear  that  the  ballot  of  September 
S.  19M.  Intended  in  actuality  only  to  admit 
the  PRC  to  Interpol  Membership,  even  if  it 
Is  assumed.  In  the  alternative,  that  the 
ballot  was  meant  to  expel  the  ROC  or  to 
modify  its  status,  the  end  result  preserving 
ROC  Membership  is  the  same. 

It  is  the  same  because  otherwise  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  violated  in  two  aspects: 
the  prohibition  of  any  political  activity  and 
the  absolute  constitutional  protection  of 
Membership. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  during  the 
debate  on  September  4,  the  assertion  was 
made  that  the  General  Assembly  is  the  su- 
preme authority  of  InterjMl  and  could 
therefore  presimiably  act  as  It  might  choose 
in  using  procedures  under  Article  4  to  expel 
a  Member  or  modify  its  rights.  This  percep- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly  re- 
flects a  grave  misconception  of  the  role  of 
the  Assembly  In  a  constltutioiul  system. 
ConMtitution  supreme 

Pint,  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  under 
LC.  Article  5  the  General  Assembly  Is  de- 
clared the  "supreme  authority  in"  InterpoL 
(Emphasis  added.)  Nowhere  is  it  declared 
the  supreme  authority  of  InterpoL  That  au- 
thority rests,  by  the  very  nature  of  constitu- 
tional organization,  in  the  Constitution 
itself. 

Hence,  the  General  Assembly  is  necessari- 
ly limited  in  its  power  by  the  Constitution, 
as  are  all  the  other  constituent  parts  of  the 
Interpol  organisation  (e.g.  the  General  Sec- 
retariat) over  which  the  General  Assembly 
is  superior.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  having  a  constitution  at  all,  nor 
would  there  be  any  reason  for  specifying 


procedures  for  Its  amendment  or  for  the 
promiilgation  of  interpretative  General 
Regulations. 

There  would  also  have  been  no  reason  nor 
logic  for  having  mandated  in  I.C.  Article  8 
that: 

"The  functions  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  be  ...  to  carry  out  the  duties  laid 
down  in  the  constitution."  (Emphasis 
added.)  Constitution  artd  OeneraX  Retrula- 
(tons  September,  1977,  at  page  4. 

Moreover,  if  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  not  limited  by  the  Constitution, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  have  al- 
lowed the  original  Members  six  months  in 
which  to  decline  Membership  under  the 
Constitution  or  to  specify  a  constitutional 
procedure  (Article  4)  for  receiving  subse- 
quent "request  for  membenhip"  and  for 
acting  thereafter  on  admission  of  Member- 
ship. 

In  addition,  the  manner  In  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  applies  the  constitution  is 
specified  in  Article  44  which  dincU  the  As- 
sembly to  use  the  procedure  Of  interpreta- 
tive General  ReguJations  adopted  after 
notice  and  a  two-thirds  majority  vote.  Even 
so,  such  General  ReguJations  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  spedficaUy  declared  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  coostitution.  and  overruled  by 
it  in  case  of  conflict  (See  G:R.  Article  1  in 
Constitution  and  Qemenl  Reaulations,  Sep- 
tember 1977,  at  page  13.) 

Membership  constitutional 

Prom  these  facts  it  can  be  determined 
that  Interpol  Membenhip  and  the  rights  as- 
sociated therewith  are  eonstitutionaX  in 
nature.  That  reoognition  Is.  ss  already  indi- 
cated, evident  throughout  the  Interpol  Con- 
stitution: however,  one  need  only  look  at 
I.C.  Article  45  to  understand  conclusively 
that  Membenhip  itself  (as  well  as  iU  consU- 
tutionally  expressed  rights)  Is  ftmdamental- 
ly  constitutional  in  character  ttecauae  Arti- 
cle 45  actually  incorporates  by  reference  in 
the  constitution  Itself  the  names  of  the 
original  Memben  and  declares  them  to  be 
Memben  as  so  named  based  on  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Constitution. 

By  analogy,  the  status  of  the  States  com- 
prising the  United  States  under  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  is— as  in  many  other  con- 
stitutional federal  systems  throughout  the 
world— purely  constitutional  In  nature, 
based  on  adherence  to  the  American  Consti- 
tution In  the  case  of  the  original  North 
American  States  and  on  admission  in  that  of 
subsequently  joining  States.  Their  resulting 
status  in  the  American  federal  system 
cannot  be  changed  except  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

Since  Membership  status  in  Interpol  is 
also,  by  its  definition,  constitutional  in 
nature  and  is  also  achieved  by  original  ad- 
herence or  through  compliance  with  consti- 
tutional procedures  of  admission,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  voluntary  act  of  the  Member  (e.g. 
withdrawal,  non-pajrment  of  dues)  the  only 
valid  way  that  Membership  status  can  be 
permanently  modified,  if  at  aU,  \i  likewise 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

The  certainty  of  this  result  is  strength- 
ened by  the  observation  that  the  Interpol 
Constitution  has  no  provision  for  expulsion 
of  a  Member  nor  for  modificatioo  of  the 
rights  and  status  of  Membership  onoe  tboee 
rights  and  status  have  vested— either  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  Article  45  resud- 
ing  original  Memben  adhering  to  the  I.C.  or 
under  Article  4  governing  acceptance  of  new 
Memben.  (Except,  however,  in  accordance 
presumably  with  I.C.  Article  3  and  3S.  Gen- 
eral Regulation  Article  53  appean  to  permit 
suspension  of  the  right  to  vote  and  other 


benefits  as  a  remedy  for  chronic  non-pay- 
ment of  dues.  Such  suspension  is  purely  ad- 
ministrative and  temporary,  results  from 
the  voluntary  actions  of  Member  involved, 
and  can  ea^ly  be  lifted  by  its  voluntary 
action.) 

Rights  vest  at  time  of  admission 

In  summary,  the  rights  arising  from  Mem- 
bership obtained  under  either  Article  45  or 
Article  4  vest  at  the  time  Memberahip  status 
is  obtained,  and  those  constitutional  rights 
of  Membenhip  (e.g.  name,  power  to  vote, 
move  a  question,  and  speak,  to  designate  a 
head  of  delegation,  etc.)  arise  from  that 
time  and  attain  constitutional  protection 
then  and  thereafter;  otherwise,  the  concept 
of  Monberahlp  for  all  Memben  would  be  es- 
sentially meaningless  If  the  rights  of  Mem- 
bership or  Membership  itself  were  constant- 
ly subject  to  subsequent  modification  or  rev- 
ocation at  whim  by  any  action  of  less  digni- 
ty than  that  of  constitutional  amendment. 

If  the  ItaUot  of  September  5  is  asserted  to 
have  affected  the  constitutionaUw  protected 
rights  and  Membership  status  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  or  to  have  expeOed  the  ROC.  it 
is  in  suOi  regard  also  void  because  if  would 
in  that  aspect  vioiaU  I.C  ArUOe  3  which  U 
unambiguous  and  clearly  broad  in  scope  in 
prohibiting  political  activities  of  any  kinA. 

During  the  debate  on  September  4  there 
were  occasional  statements  that  the  Inter- 
pol prohibition  oo  political  acttvtties  was 
meant  to  extend  to  police  investigations 
only  and  that,  because  the  question  of  ad- 
mission to  Membership  was  inherently  po- 
litical, poUtical  acUviUes  could  be  undertak- 
en with  respect  to  particular  Members.  (See, 
for  example.  Record,  53/AGN/PV/2  at  page 
2.)  These  pronouncements,  although  un- 
doubtedly well-intentioned  and  well-moti- 
vated, were  ill-advised  and  Ill-informed. 

Article  3  specifies  as  follows: 

"It  is  strictly  forbidden  for  the  Organiza- 
tion to  undertake  any  intervention  or  activi- 
ties of  a  political,  military,  religious  or  racial 
character."  (Emphasis  added.)  Constitution 
and  Qeneml  Regulations  September,  1977, 
at  page  3. 

The  location  of  Article  3.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Constitution  suggests  the  paramount 
Importance  to  be  attached  to  it.  and  its 
proximity  to  Article  3  (Goals)  and  to  article 
4  (  Membership)  implies  the  Interrelation  of 
these  three  primary  provisions  and  is  added 
strong  evidence  that  the  broad  prohibition 
of  Article  3  is  particularly  to  be  applied  in 
achieving  organizational  goals  and  in  deal- 
ing with  matten  directly  affecting  Mem- 
bers. 

Prohibition  broadly  worded 

Article  3  is  furthermore  on  it*  face  com- 
pletely unambiguous  and  is  clearly  broad  in 
scope  as  a  prohibition  of  political  activity  of 
any  kind.  The  Article  is  open  to  no  other 
nasonable  interpretation  since  it  uses  the 
broadly  prohibitive  term  "strictly  forbid- 
den" with  respect  to  a  determination  of  the 
degree  of  political  action  which  might  be  al- 
lowed and.  with  respect  to  what  cannot  be 
political,  the  widely  enrompaasing  term  "ac- 
tivities"—a  word  wbi^  by  its  obvious  gener- 
ality must  contemplate  virtually  every  con- 
ceivable acUon  involving  the  Organization. 
The  inclusion  of  an  express  prohibitioa  of 
pcdltical  (erlminall  "intervention"  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  political  "acUvlUes"  also 
sbows  that  no<  just  Interventions  were  in- 
volved: otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  the  addtUon  of  the  phrase  "or  (any!  ae- 
UviUes". 
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Prohibition  based  in  history 

That  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  publi- 
cation entitled  Interpol— HiMtory  and  Con- 
stitution which  the  OrganlzaUon  distribut- 
ed after  the  adoption  of  the  19SA  Constitu- 
tion. This  contemporaneous  official  docu- 
ment states  unequivocally,  at  page  10: 

"AR  activities  of  a  pollticai,  military,  reU- 
gious  or  racial  nature  are  stritAty  forbidden 
by  the  new  constitution."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Taking  account  of  a  similar  broad  prohibi- 
tion In  the  1946  statutes,  the  booklet  fur- 
ther states,  also  at  page  10: 

"The  word  'military'  is  the  only  innova- 
tion on  this  subject" 

To  say  now,  contrary  to  these  blunt  asser- 
tions made  when  the  adoption  of  the  1956 
Constitution  was  fresh  in  mind,  that  Article 
3  applies  today  only  to  criminal  investiga- 
tions is  to  ignore  completely  the  difficult 
history  of  Interpol  which  the  post-Nazi  Con- 
sUtuticms  of  1940  and  1956  sought  to  rectify 
pennanently.  In  short,  the  encompassing 
scope  of  Article  3  is  also  proven  in  that  only 
a  broad  interpretation  will  support  the  co- 
operative goals  of  Article  3  toward  which  In- 
terpol has  heretofore  striven  suooeosfully 
for  almost  forty  yean  and  with  which  the 
political  mterests  of  Individual  Membos  (or 
even  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  CJeneral 
Assembly)  are  forbidden  to  Interfere. 

Action  of  admission  expressly  authorised 

Finally,  contrary  to  remarks  in  the  Gener- 
al ftfmhly  and  elsewhne.  the  suggestion  is 
highly  misleading  that  the  admission  of  a 
Member  is  itself  a  "political"  act  and  hence 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  newly-aoquired 
"limited"  scope  of  the  Article  3  prohibition. 
Obviously,  there  Is  an  inevitable  "political" 
character  to  any  General  Assembly  action 
admitting  a  new  Member,  but  that  highly 
limited,  yea  or  nay.  "poUtical"  action  is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  Constitution 
Itself..  In  the  absence  of  an  express  and  spe- 
cific authorization.  Article  3  must  controL 

The  maxim  of  Constitutional  interpreta- 
tion, and  indeed  of  all  statutory  construc- 
tion, that  the  specific  governs  the  general, 
has  as  an  obvious  corollary  in  the  principle 
that  a  general  and  broad  prohibition  on  ac- 
tions omtrols  in  the  absense  of  an  express 
specific  authorization  of  action. 

There  Is  no  constitutional  authorization 
to  engage  in  the  political  activity  of  expel- 
ling a  Member  nor  of  modifying  its  Monber- 
ship  status  (only  the  practical,  apolitical 
"suspension"  of  voting  rights  and  other  ben- 
efits for  non-payment  of  dues)  nor  certainly 
is  there  authority  for  deciding  between  com- 
peting political  claims  regarding  disputed 
territory;  hence  any  action  purporting  to 
have  that  effect  is  forbidden  by  Article  3 
and  thus  void. 

Issue  m.— As  a  voluntary  intergovern- 
mental association  not  founded  by  treaty,  is 
Interptri  governed  in  Internal  (Hvanizational 
matten  by  International  law  QUA  law,  does 
the  Interpol  constitution,  voluntarily  and 
severally  adhered  to  and  implemented 
under  the  domestic  law  of  memben.  inde- 
pendently control  Instead? 
Discussion 

Interpol  la  not  an  entity  organized  under 
international  treaty-regime.  Memben  have 
not  joined  in  accordance  with  their  resper 
tive  conatitntioDal  process  for  forming  inter- 
national agreements.  The  Organization  does 
not  fastve  a  treaty  foundatton  as  does  the 
United  Nations  or  its  sgendca 

In  that  regard,  neither  the  1971  resolution 
of  the  U.N.  Social  and  Economic  Council 
nor  the  subsequent  UJT.  recognition  of  In- 
terpol as  an  Intergovernmental  organization 


make  Interpol  a  part  of  the  UJf.  treaty- 
regime  structure.  They  merely  evidence  an 
intent  to  cooperate  in  seeking  mutual  goals. 

Membeizbip  in  Interpol  is  voluntary  and 
not  obligated  by  reason  of  any  international 
agreement  All  that  Is  expressed  is  a  volun- 
tary "willingness"  to  abide  by  the  Interpol 
Constitution.  Participation  is  normally  au- 
thorized by  domestic  statute  or  administra- 
tive procedure  of  Member  countries.  Unlike 
the  Ctiarten  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Labor  Oganizatiim.  and 
countless  other  treaty-regime  organizations, 
the  Interpol  constitution  may  be  amended 
by  its  Assembly  without  national  ratifica- 
tion. 

No  treaty  obligation 

It  is  not  an  international  organization  in 
the  sense  of  a  Membership  league  of  treaty- 
obligated  sovereign  States;  it  is  simply  a  vol- 
untary mtergovemmental  association  re- 
sulting from  the  unobligated  partkdpation 
of  gooeramentt  (with  wholly  Independoit 
legal  systenw  exercising  effective  independ- 
ent control  over  populations  and  territory) 
for  practical  and  mutually  benefkdal  infer- 
nal (Le.  domestic)  governmental  ends. 

Each  Member  operates  exclusively  within 
the  framework  of  its  own  indepoident  do- 
mestic law  and  of  ordiruur  international  law 
as  the  same  pre-existed,  exists  now.  is  modi- 
fied, and  continues  (e«.  extradition  trea- 
ties), all  entirely  independent  of  InterpoL 

As  a  result  specific  international  law  as  it 
might  apply  to,  or  form  a  basis  for,  the 
United  Nations  or  other  treaty-regime  orga- 
nizations (and  might  govern  Uie  exercise  of 
rights  and  performance  of  obligations  there- 
in) does  not  apply  to  Interpol  and  especially 
does  not  apply  with  regard  to  internal  orga- 
nizational matters  It  cannot  therefore, 
provide  a  basis  for  interfering  with  the  ocm- 
stituUonal  Membership  rigtitB  of  a  voluntar- 
ily particii>atlng  Member  whose  rights  have 
vested  and  who  is  in  good  standing. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  Interpol  agree- 
ment with  Prance  (Novemlier  3.  1982)  re- 
garding Interpol  headquarten  and  its  Juridi- 
cal personality  la  an  agreement  made  under 
French  domestic  law  only  and  has  no  appli- 
cability, nor  can  it  govern  (or  any  inference 
be  drawn  from  it),  in  ptuely  internal  organi- 
zational issues  within  Interpol:  otherwise,  a 
fundamental  intent  of  the  new  Interpol 
(which  finds  full  expression  in  its  current 
constitution)  to  avoid  any  potential  for  a 
repetition  of  naticmal  Interference  (Cf.  Nazi 
Austria)  would  be  frustrated. 

The  concepts  and  distinctions  were  well 
appreciated  by  many  delegates  at  the  53 
General  Assembly  Session  in  Luxembourg. 
They  were  succincUy  expressed  by  the  dele- 
gate from  Cameroon  who  pointed  out  that 

"Interpol  was  an  intergovernmental,  but 
apollticaL  organization  and  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  organizations  in  the 
United  Nations  family.  The  authorities  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  CbiBM  and  those  of 
the  Republic  of  C^hina  each  considered  they 
had  [effective]  authority  over  different  ter- 
ritorial entitiea.  Why  should  the  Organiza- 
tion wish  to  take  an  extreme  position  by  re- 
fu^ng  to  give  a  seat  to  each?"  (Knphasls 
added;  Record,  53/AON/FV/2  at  page  6.) 
Specific  intemattotuU  law  inapplicable 

In  summary,  because  Interpol  is  not  an  or- 
ganization of  treaty-committed  States  and  is 
more  properly  characterized  as  an  unobli- 
gated association  of  voluntarily  participat- 
ing governments,  the  international  law  qua 
law  of  a  treaty-regime  organization  (having 
as  its  source  the  regime  itself)  is  totally  in- 
applicable, except  for  the  possible  instruc- 


tional vahie  of  its  analogies.  (See  "The  Oe- 
ation  (Souroesl  and  Application  of  Interna- 
tional Law"  in  Kelsen.  Principle*  of  Interna- 
tional Law.)  This  oondusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  apparent  complete  absence  of  Juris- 
diction of  any  international  tribunal  over 
any  Interpol  matter— the  principle  at  work 
in  Interpol  being  International  cooperation 
not  international  obligation. 

Because  international  law  quo  law  does 
not  govern  with  respect  to  Interpol  Mem- 
berxhlp.  Internal  Membership  issues  are 
ctmtrolled  exdusivay  by  the  Interpol  con- 
stitution itself  without  reference  to  infer- 
ences whi^  might  be  drawn  or  created  from 
the  law  source  of  a  treaty-regime.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  necessary  therefore  only 
to  note  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
terpol constitution  the  admission  of  a  new 
Member  cannot  divest  the  vested  rights  of 
an  «rkdifig  Bfember,  especially  when  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  existing 
Member  has  not  changed  in  any  way  since 
its  own  admission  and  it  is  as  aMe  to  per- 
form its  obligations  and  exercise  its  rights 
as  always. 

Issue  rv.— Assuming  aryuendo  that  inter- 
national law  qua  law  does  apply  to  internal 
Interpol  organizational  matters,  under  ac- 
cepted norms  of  international  law  so  ap- 
plied, did  the  admission  of  the  PRC  to  mem- 
bersliip  per  se  expel  Uie  RCX:;  is  the  simul- 
taneous membnahip  of  the  PRC  and  the 
RCX  contrary  to  such  noms  applied  in  the 
Interpol  constitutional  regime? 
Discussion 

Articles  7  and  13  of  the  Interpol  constitu- 
tion read  In  relevant  part  as  follows: 

"Article  7.  Each  Member  may  be  repre- 
sented by  one  or  several  delegates;  however, 
for  each  coanfry  there  shall  be  only  one  del- 
egation head  appointed  by  the  compefenf 
governmental  authority  of  that  covntry." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

ArtiOe  13.  Only  one  delegate  from  each 
country  shaU  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
Gennral  Assembly."  (Etephasls  added.)  Cbn- 
sHtution  and  General  Regulations,  Septem- 
ber, 1977,  at  pages  4  and  5. 

These  provisions  have  been  used  by  the 
PRC  and  othen  to  buttress  the  assertion 
that  the  admission  of  the  PRC  to  InterpoL 
because  of  the  international  law  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  governments  or  (more  properiy) 
of  States,  requires  the  automatic  expuUtoc 
of  the  ROC  or,  at  least  Um  subordinatitm  of 
its  Membership  positim  within  the  Organi- 
zation to  that  of  the  PRC. 

In  that  regard,  it  is  maintained  that  since 
some  countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions assert  that  there  is  only  one  diina,  it 
must  follow  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Government  is  the  "competent  gov- 
ernmental authority  of  that  country"  and 
that  since  "only  one  delegate  from  eatdi 
country"  can  have  the  right  to  vote,  that 
right  must  rest  with  the  delegate  desi^iated 
by  the  PRC  CSovemment 

The  argument  goes  essentially  that  the 
RCX;  was  admitted  as  "Oiina,"  that  the 
PRC  was  admitted  as  "Crhina."  that  intona- 
tional  law  acknowledges  only  "China,"  and 
that  the  latter  action  of  admission  governs 
the  former. 

This  line  of  reasoning,  while  appealing  in 
its  simplicity.  reflecU  a  profound  misunder- 
standing of  the  facts,  of  tlie  Interpol  Consti- 
tution, and  of  international  laws— even  con- 
ceding ita  applicability. 

First  the  facts  have  been  misunderstood, 
if  not  misrepresented. 

In  accordance  with  LC.  Article  4.  the  Re- 
public of  China  in  1960  applied  for  Member- 
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ship  In  Interpol  by  letter  in  Encllih  text  to 
Secretary  Oenerml  Marcel  Slcot.  The  appli- 
cation was  dated  October  14,  I960. 
ROC  application  made  no  territorial  claim 

Perceiving  correctly  that  Interpol  la  an 
Intercovemmental  organisation  seeking 
practical  apolitical  goals,  the  application  of 
the  ROC  refers  to  the  admission  of  "the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China."  It 
contains  no  claim  whatsoever  rtgardirm  the 
extent  of  iU  territory  or  Juritdietion.  It  de- 
clares the  willingness  of  "the  Republic  of 
China"  to  "cooperate  with  Interpol  and  all 
member  Itodiet  and  to  pay  eight  group  mem- 
ber's subscriptions,  namely,  one  budget 
unit "  (Emphasis  added.) 

Due*  assessed  on  iHUit  of  effective  control 

In  connection  with  the  above,  please  note 
particularly  that  the  proffered  subscription 
(later  increased  to  three  budget  units)  was 
accepted  and  was  (and  Is)  obviously  based 
OR  the  territory  under  ROC  effective  control. 

On  September  4. 1961.  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  the  ROC  to  membership  was 
decided  favorably  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
after  "Mr.  Hwan  You  (Republic  of  China)" 
said  that  "his  country .  .  .  had  submitted  an 
application  for  memberstiip  to  the  ICPO 
(Interpol)"  and  that  "his  government  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Organi- 
sation's constitution  and  to  collaborate  with 
all  Membos."  (Emphasis  added:  see  Record, 
30/AON/FV/l  at  page  4.) 
ROC  and  PRC  but  not  "CJtina"  proclaimed 
member* 

Thereafter,  the  "President  prxxlaimed  the 
following  countries  to  have  become  Mem- 
bers .  .  .  The  Republic  of  China  .  .  ."  (Em- 
phasis added:  see  Accord,  30/AON/PV/l  at 
pages.) 

At  no  time  during  the  proceedings  under 
Article  4.  either  in  its  formal  application  or 
ensuing  debate,  did  the  Oovemment  of  the 
ROC  assert  any  claim  regarding  its  jurisdic- 
tion or  attempt  to  assert  Its  concept  of  the 
identity  of  the  country  it  represented  and 
uery  aiffnificantly  the  RCXJ  was  not  "pro- 
claimed" a  Member  "country"  as  "China" 
but  rather  as  "The  Republic  of  China." 

Similarly,  on  September  S,  1984,  immedi- 
ately after  the  admission  of  the  PRC  to  In- 
terpol Membership,  not  "China"  but  "the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was  declared  a 
Member  of  the  ICPO— Interpol."  (Emphasis 
added:  see  Record.  53/AON/PV/3  at  page 
2.)  Moreover,  notwithstanding  extensive 
unilateral  declarations  by  the  PRC  concern- 
ing one  China,  even  the  request  for  Mem- 
bership of  the  PRC  states  in  Its  formal  oper- 
ative part  that  "the  Ministry  of  Public  Secu- 
rity of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
hereby  files  Its  application  for  Membership 
of  Interpol."  (See  PRC  application  dated 
May  21.  1984.) 

These  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  while 
examining  the  second  area  of  misunder- 
standing and  misinterpretation:  the  mean- 
ings and  Implications  of  the  terms  "coun- 
try" and  "member"  as  used  in  the  Interpol 
Constitution. 

The  term  "member"  is  defined  In  I.C.  Ar- 
ticle 49  to  mean  "a  Member  or  Members  of 
the  International  Olminal  Police  Organiza- 
tion as  mentioned  in  Article  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution." Article  4  specifies  that  "any  coun- 
try may  delegate  as  a  Member  to  the  Orga- 
nization any  official  police  body  whose  func- 
tions come  within  the  framework  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Organization." 

It  follows  that  police  bodies  are  Members 
delegated  by  countries.  For  purposes  of  this 
analysis  and  to  concede  the  argument  of 
others.  It  is  probably  accurate  enough  there- 


fore to  say  that  the  Members  represent  the 
countries  and  that  as  a  result  the  countries 
are  Members  by  proxy  or,  in  effect.  Mem- 
bers themselves.  This  conclusion  is  support- 
ed by  the  nearly  Interchangeable  use  of  the 
two  terms  In  the  Constitution  and  Oeneral 
Regulations. 
FOR  not  "Oermany"  named  member  in  IPSt 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  Important  to  recall 
that  both  the  "People's  Republic  of  China" 
and  "The  Republic  of  China"  have  been  de- 
clared Members.  Similarly.  In  1956  when  the 
Holsteln  doctrine  of  the  Federal  German 
Republic  was  in  full  force  and  the  FOR 
claimed  Jurisdiction  over  one-Oermany  not- 
withstanding Its  effective  control  over  only 
a  part  of  German  territory,  not  "Germany" 
but  the  "Federal  German  Republic"  was  de- 
clared by  I.C.  Appendix  I  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  the  "country"  referenced  in  Arti- 
cle 45  which  read  "all  bodies  representing 
the  countries  mentioned  In  Appendix  1  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  Members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion." (Emphasis  added.)  In  other  words, 
the  Member  represented  the  FOR  not  Ger- 
many. 

In  short,  the  FOR.  the  ROC.  and  the  PRC 
tiave  aU  been  declared  "countries"  and,  by 
Inference.  "Members"  (or  represented  by 
Members)  notwithstanding  their  extraneous 
Jurisdictional  claims,  expressed  or  not.  at 
the  time  of  admission.  This  comports  with 
reality,  with  the  practical  goals  of  Interpol, 
and  as  will  be  seen,  with  International  law. 
Meaning  at  "country"  ar\d  "pays" 

Before  making  that  examination,  howev- 
er, a  final  point  should  be  made  regarding 
the  word  "country."  In  the  English  lan- 
guage, it  can  have  a  broad  generic  meaning 
that  implies  primarily  a  geographic  region. 
It  can  also  mean  a  separately  organized  geo- 
graphic entity  with  Independent  or  autono- 
mous government.  It  can  finally  mean,  as 
contemplated  in  international  law,  a  State 
with  the  required  attributes  of  territory, 
population,  and  Independent  government. 

The  French  text  of  the  Interpol  Constitu- 
tion is  helpful  In  this  context  in  gaining  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"country"  within  the  Constitution.  The 
French  text  uses  the  term  "pays"  and  not 
the  term  "Etat."  In  French,  "pays"  con- 
notes with  the  greater  precision  the  more 
encompassing  and  indefinite  meaninr  of  the 
English  term  "country"  and  Implies  less  dig- 
nity than  "Etat"  which  equates  with  the 
more  narrow  definition  of  "country"  as  a 
national  "SUte  '  in  English.  (An  "Etat"  is 
always  a  "pays"  and  a  national  "State" 
always  a  "country."  but  not  always  the  re- 
verse In  either  language.)  From  this  reason- 
ing. It  can  be  inferred  that  the  term  "coun- 
try" In  the  English  text  is  used  in  the  more 
encompassing  sense  that  is  perhaps  more 
clearly  implied  by  "pays"  In  the  French 
text. 

This  usage  in  the  Interpol  Constitution  is 
consistent  with  the  lack  of  any  sovereign 
treaty-regime  of  Member-States  underpin- 
ning Interpol,  and  it  Is  consistent  as  well 
with  the  past  practice  of  admitting  even  ter- 
ritories and  regions  to  Interpol  Membership 
(e.g.  the  Sarre). 

With  these  understandings  of  the  facts 
and  of  the  specialized  Juridical  personality 
of  Interpol,  it  is  possible  to  apply  interna- 
tional law  with  greater  clarity  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  analysis. 

To  ease  that  process,  and  because  the 
result  Is  the  same,  the  word  "country"  will 
be  treated  In  its  most  narrow  sense  I.e.  na- 
tional State,  even  though  it  is  clear  the  In- 
terpol Constitution,  to  achieve  the  practical 


goals  of  Article  3.  permits  a  len  restrictive 
and  far  more  generous  Interpretation. 

Tioo  Principles 

In  the  present  analysis,  two  general  prin- 
ciples of  International  law  are  crucial. 

The  first  is  the  principle  that  a  State 
exIsU  if  It  has  the  key  attributes  of  popula- 
tion, territory,  and  independent  order  of 
law.  With  theae  attributes,  a  SUte  exUta  at 
International  law  regardless  of  lU  political 
recognition  or  non-recognltlon  by  second 
States  or  particular  treaty  organizations 
and  regardless  of  the  political  recognition  or 
non-recognition  of  its  government  or  of  the 
presence  or  lack  of  diplomatic  relations.  (Cf. 
Kelsen.  Principles  of  International  Law.  at 
pages  394-5,  wherein  constitutive  signifi- 
cance Is  attached  to  legal  recognition.) 

Hence,  for  one  of  very  many  examples, 
the  existence  of  Belgium  as  a  State  at  Inter- 
national law  was  accepted  in  the  London 
Conference  Protocol  of  February  19.  1831, 
even  though  Belgium  was  an  unrecognized 
State  insofar  as  concerned  the  very  SUtes 
drafting  and  signing  the  Protocol.  Solely 
the  objective  norm  of  population,  territory, 
and  Independent  order  of  law  determined 
the  existence  of  Belgium  as  a  State  not  the 
mere  declaratory  aspects  entailed  in  recog- 
nition. Thus,  existing  as  a  State,  Belgium 
was  deemed  bound  by  International  law 
through  Its  existence  rather  than  as  a  result 
of  Its  recognition. 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  existed  as  a 
State  and  SUte  Government  in  1919  yet  was 
unrecognized  by  Great  Britain.  Hungary. 
Austria.  Denmark.  Belgium  and  France. 
Nevertheless,  theae  exact  SUtes  (before  rec- 
ognition of  the  Soviet  SUte)  concluded  re- 
patriation agreemenU  with  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment. Tet  international  agreements, 
clearly,  cannot  be  concluded  with  entitles 
which  do  not  exist,  and  so  here  sgaln  declar- 
atory recognition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
legal  existence. 

In  fact,  non-recognition  does  not  even 
estop  a  claim  against  a  non-recognized  gov- 
ernment brought  by  the  same  SUte  which 
refuses  recognition.  (The  Tinoco  Case,  A.J., 
1924,  p.  155:  The  George  Hopkins  Claim, 
A.J.  1937,  p.  166,  etc.)  The  reason  is  simple: 
political  non-recognition  of  a  SUte  by  one 
SUte  or  by  most  or  even  possibly  all  other 
SUtes  does  not  mean  international  legal 
non-existence,  and  it  never  has.  The  SUte, 
if  satisfying  the  objective  criteria  of  SUte- 
hood.  Is  sul  Juris  In  international  law  regard- 
less of  the  declaratory  policies  of  other 
SUtes.  (This  result  Is.  of  course,  reinforced 
when  there  is  also  declaratory  recognition, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ROC,  by  a  significant 
number  of  third  SUtes  and  legal  recogni- 
tion, in  a  variety  of  forms,  by  most  of  the 
balance.) 

Marek's  Identity  and  Continuity  of  SUtes 
in  Public  International  Law  (1954).  at  pages 
144-5  and  149.  explains: 

"A  SUte  exists  in  accordance  with  such 
objective  norms  [territory,  population,  and 
Independent  order  of  law]  alone  and  the 
denial  of  such  existence  must  equally  be 
iMsed  on  objective  norms.  Thus,  it  follows 
that  Just  as  no  amount  of  non- recognition 
can  divest  a  State  of  its  State  character,  so 
no  amount  of  recognition  can  make  what  Is 
not  a  SUte  into  a  SUte  ...  in  other  words, 
nothing  can  replace  [territory,  population, 
and  independent  order  of  law]  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  existence  of  States.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 


"Recognition,  as  a  test  of  StaU  identity 
and  continuity,  must  be  rt)ected.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  Taiwan  ROations  Act 

Thus,  while  the  United  SUtes.  for  exam- 
ple, takes  "no  position"  on  the  "sovereign- 
ty" of  "Taiwan."  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
(P.L.  96-8:  93  SUt.  14.  April  10,  1979).  which 
was  enacted  after  the  termination  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United  States 
Govenmient  and  the  ROC  Government, 
takes  account  throughout  of  the  existence 
of  the  ROC  Oovemment  as  a  SUte  Oovem- 
ment and  of  the  existence  of  the  Republic  of 
China  as  a  SUte  at  international  law. 

Hence.  SecUon  4(bKl)  of  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act  provides: 

"Whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
refer  or  relate  to  foreign  countries,  nations, 
states,  governments,  or  similar  entitles,  such 
terms  shall  include  and  such  laws  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  TalwaiL" 

Similar  considerations  account  for  very 
large  number  of  third  States  which  recog- 
nize the  PRC  Oovemment  but  only  ac- 
knowledge (as  did  the  United  States)  or 
note  its  claims. 

All  the  same,  in  the  present  case,  a  great 
noise  has  been  made  by  some  regarding  the 
niuiber  of  States  politically  recognizing  the 
PRC  as  if  some  score  board  tallying  recogni- 
tions could  effect  the  existence  or  extinc- 
tion of  the  ROC  as  a  SUte.  It  cannot,  and 
inferences  to  the  contrary  ignore  a  second 
established  principle  of  international  law 
which  is  derived  from  the  first. 

StaU  continuity  and  the  ROC 

The  second  principle  is  that  a  State  con- 
tinues, subject  to  international  law  and 
having  legal  existence  as  a  State  under  it 
(the  doctrine  of  continuity  of  States),  unless 
and  until  It  loses  either  its  population  or  its 
territory  or  Its  government. 

Please  note  that  "government"  in  this 
context  means  independent  order  of  law  not 
form,  type,  or  political  composition  which 
may  change  while  the  Identity  of  the  State 
remains  continuous.  Please  note  also  that 
the  existence  of  the  SUte  continues  even 
though  It  may  decrease  or  increase  (or  even 
change.  Cf .  The  Orange  Free  State  and  The 
Transvaal)  either  lU  territory  or  population. 
A  State  continues  as  well  regardless  of  what 
name  the  State  may  choose  to  give  Itself  or 
regardless  of  that  by  whkh  other  States 
may  choose  to  call  it.  (E.g..  "Taiwan"  by 
America.) 

In  sum.  what  matters  Is  the  maintenance 
of  the  objective  attributes,  not  their  varia- 
tion, denomination,  or  declared  recognition. 

■  (For  a  fuU  discussion  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  identity  and  continuity,  please 
review  in  detail: 

(For  a  full  discussion  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  idenUty  and  continuity,  please 
review  in  detaU:  Whlteman.  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law  Vol.  3:  Marek.  Identity  and 
Continuity  of  States  in  Public  International 
Law:  Kelsen.  Principles  of  International 
Law;  Kunz.  "Identity  of  SUtes  Under  Inter- 
national Law."  49  Am.  J.  Intl  L.  (1955):  and 
O'Connell.  The  Law  of  States  Sticceuion.) 

At  the  time  of  its  admission  to  Interpol  in 
1961  the  Republic  of  China  had  (1)  a  terri- 
tory—irrespective of  its  politically  claimed 
extent.  (3)  a  people— irrespective  of  their 
politically  claimed  numerosity,  and  (3)  an 
independent  and  effective  govenmient— ir- 
respective of  ite  politically  claimed  author- 
ity. Thus,  In  1961,  the  Republic  of  China 
was  a  SUte,  as  such  was  deoned  a  "coun- 
try" within  the  even  more  encompassing 
meaning  of  the  Interpol  Constitution  by  the 
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very  act  of  its  admission  to  membership  as  a 
country,  and  was  (imder  any  test  at  interna- 
tional law)  properly  admitted  to  Interpol 
with  righU  as  a  country  vesting  under  the 
Interpol  Constitution  including  those  rights 
given  by  Articles  7  and  13  together  with  the 
protection  afforded  by  G.R.  Articles  18 
which  forbids  "the  represenUtlve  of  one 
Member  [to]  vote  for  another  Member." 

AdditionaUy,  as  seen,  the  admission  of  the 
Republic  of  China  was  not  conditioned  on 
its  political  claims,  and  those  claims  were 
not  asserted  by  the  Republic  of  China  as  a 
basis  for  Interpol  Membership  (since  they 
were  unrelated  to  Interpol  Membership 
(since  they  were  unrelated  to  Interpol  Mem- 
bership). Moreover,  even  if  the  ROC  had  in- 
sisted that  Ite  territorial  and  population 
claims  be  acknowledged  by  Interpol,  for  In- 
terpol to  have  considered  those  claims 
would  have  been  as  improper  and  unneces- 
sary in  1961  as  it  is  now  to  consider  similar 
claims  of  the  PRC. 

Thus,  the  Republic  of  China  was  admitted 
as  It  was  then  found  (and  now  is)  without 
regard  to  extraneous  political  claims  not  af- 
fecting the  ability  of  the  Republic  of  China 
to  perform  ite  obligations  as  a  Member  of 
the  Organization. 

i^rom  the  time  of  ite  admission  to  Interpol 
in  1961  the  Republic  of  China  has  not  lost 
(1)  territory,  (2)  people,  or  (3)  Ite  independ- 
ent government.  Nothing  at  all  has  changed 
which  could  affect  the  existence  of  the 
SUte  under  international  law,  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  not,  under  any  test. 
become  extinct  either  as  a  State  or  as  a 
"country." 

Thus,  ite  existence  as  a  SUte  has  contin- 
ued iDithout  interruption  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. It  is  therefore  stiU  today  a  State  and 
hence  certainly  a  "country"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Interpol  Constitution,  and  it 
is  stiU  able  to  perform  unimpaired  ite  obli- 
gations In  the  Organization. 

Furthermore,  ite  own  political  claims 
(being  extraneous  to  Interpol)  and  even  the 
monetary  presumed  ascendancy  of  the  com- 
peting international  political  claims  of  the 
PRC  (or  the  related  more  numerous  declar- 
atory recognition  of  the  PRC  by  third 
SUtes)  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ROC  either  as  a  SUte  as  defined 
by  the  norms  of  international  law  or  coun- 
try as  the  more  inclusive  and  indefinite 
term  is  used  in  the  Interpol  Constitution. 

That  is  why,  for  example.  Bishop,  Inter- 
national Law  at  p.  330,  in  the  section  deal- 
ing with  recognition  of  States,  under  the 
heading  "The  following  states  are  metrU)ers 
of  the  intematiorua  Community"  liste 
"China,  People's  RepubUc"  and  "China.  Re- 
public of  and  does  not  list  "China." 
(Emphisis  added.) 

In  short,  under  the  international  law  of 
the  recognition  of  States  (or  more  precisely 
the  international  law  of  the  existence  of 
SUtes),  the  ROC  was  a  SUte  and  hence  a 
country  in  1961,  it  continues  now  both  as  a 
SUte  and  as  a  country,  and  not  beirv  ex- 
tinct nothing  can  be  done  now  to  extinguish 
ite  righte  as  a  country  under  the  Interpol 
Constitution  which  vested  in  1961— except 
(possibly)  by  amending  the  Constitution 
Itself  specifically  to  exclude  the  ROC 
(which  would  nevertheless  remain  a  SUte 
and  a  country  at  international  law  even 
after  such  exclusion). 

Declaratory  posifiort*  inapplicable  and 
fortidden 

The  various  political  declaratory  positions 
of  other  nations  and  organizations,  and  even 
the  positions  of  the  PRC  and  of  the  ROC 
themselves,  on  subsidiary  political  claims 


concerning  territory,  population,  and  gov- 
emmenUl  authority  have  no  bearing  on  the 
existence  of  the  R<x:  as  a  SUte  and  as  a 
country  in  Interpol,  and  in  fact  the  Organi- 
zation is  "strictly  forbidden"  (Article  3) 
from  considering  those  political  issues. 

However,  it  is  very  important  to  empha- 
size at  this  point  that,  even  without  the  pro- 
hibition of  Article  3.  because  of  the  poUtical 
claims  of  the  PRC  and  those  expressed  in 
other  oontexte  by  the  ROC  itself  are  entire- 
ly extraneous  to  the  non-extinction  of  the 
ROC  as  a  State  and  a  country,  the  Republic 
of  China  continues  to  be  a  country  under 
the  Interpol  Constitution  unaffected  by  the 
admission  of  any  other  entity  or  by  whether 
political  claims  are  prohibited  or  not.  The 
prohibition  on  political  activity  does  not 
make  the  ROC  a  country  at  international 
law;  the  facte  make  it  a  country.  The  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  Interpol,  as  a  result,  lacks 
power  or  authority  at  international  law  ap- 
plied to  the  Interpol  Ckjnstitution  to  declare 
extinct  that  which  is  not  or  to  affect  other- 
wise the  Membership  sUtus  of  the  Republic 
of  China  as  a  country  except  (possibly) 
through  the  process  of  Constitutional 
amendment. 

The  process  of  Constitutional  amendment 
must  be  used  tiecause  international  law 
i««nH«t^  no  change  in  ROC  status,  because 
there  Is  no  ot^er  process  specified  in  the  In- 
terpol Constitution,  and  because  righte 
which  vested  in  1961.  which  continue  now. 
and  which  are  themselves  constitutional  in 
nature  and  constitutionally  protected 
cannot  be  altered  except  by  an  actimi  of 
equal  dignity  to  the  Constitution  involving  a 
change  by  amendment. 

Ttie  apparent  anomaly  of  simultaneous 
membership 

There  remains  however,  the  vexing  logical 
inconsistency  which  appears  to  arise  from 
the  unilateral  PRC  declaration  that  it  rep- 
resente  "China"  and  that  there  is  only  one 
"China"  and  frankly  from  the  related  posi- 
tion, albeit  deemed  unnecessary  of  state- 
ment in  the  Interpol  context,  of  the  ROC.  If 
both  govemmente  claim,  in  various  circum- 
stances, that  there  is  one  country,  how  can 
there  be,  consistent  with  I.C.  Articles  7  and 
13,  two  Members  representing  two  countries 
and  '■y«tt"g  two  votes? 

(Dn  closer  study.  It  Is  seen  that  the  supple- 
ness and  ultimate  rationality  of  the  norms 
of  int«national  law  give,  not  surprisingly, 
the  exact  same  result  as  obtains  und«'  the 
Interpol  Constitution  alone  when  the  Con- 
stitution is  considered  without  resort  to 
those  norms. 

iZecoimition  policie*  do  not  provide  an 
answer 

Before  proceeding,  however,  it  is  perhaps 
useful  at  this  Juncture  to  recall  again  that 
at  international  law  the  recognition  of  gov- 
emmente through  the  process  of  establish- 
ing diplomatic  relations  Is  distinct  from  the 
legal  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  State. 

Thus,  for  example,  with  respect  to  sover- 
eign governmental  recognition,  only  nine  of 
83  countries  which  recognized  the  PRC  gov- 
ernment between  1970  and  1983  have  also 
expressly  recognized  PRC  sovereignty  over 
the  territory  under  the  effective  control  of 
the  R(X;.  For  example,  neither  the  United 
States,  Canada,  nor  Japan  have  done  so. 
And  the  U.S.  Departmrait  of  State  official 
position,  as  noted,  is  that  "the  United  States 
takes  no  position  on  the  question  of  Tai- 
wan's (sic)  sovereignty." 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  a  majority  of  In- 
terpol Members,  even  including  a  majority 
of  those  with  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
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PRC.  hu  not  expraoly  raoocnlaed  the  FRC 
potttkm  ooDoemlng  the  aoverelcn  extent  of 
iU  repreaenUUon  (most  have  merely  "ac- 
knowledted"  or  "taken  note  of'  It).  Yet. 
ironkatUy.  If  the  ROC  were  deemed  ex- 
pelled. Interpol,  unlike  moat  of  iU  Members, 
would  take  an  exprcM  poaltion— and  a  poai- 
tlon  contrary  to  reality  and  to  the  accepted 
norma  of  public  International  law  at  applied 
In  the  apeciallBed  drcunutanoe  the  Organi- 
attlon. 

Interpol  not  bound  by  political  Tteognition 
policies  or  claim*  of  memben 

The  key  point  U  thlK  simply  because 
there  are  parallel  pbUcies  of  both  Govern- 
ments recardinc  "China"  and  opposing 
claims  to  the  right  to  administer  territory 
does  not  mean  that  Interpol  as  an  intergov- 
ernmental or  even  International  organisa- 
tion Is  bound  by  or  must  for  sny  reason 
follow  the  political  concept  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments (and,  ironically,  of  only  a  few 
other  governments)  regarding  the  scope  of 
their  Jurisdictional  representation. 

This  point  was  impUdtly  understood  by 
many  delegates  participating  in  the  Interpol 
debates  of  September  4-S.  1M4.  Perhaps  it 
was  best  and  most  wisely  put  by  the  dele- 
gate from  Chad  who: 

"Could  not  understand  why  [PRCl  mem- 
bership would  necessarily  result  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Republic  of  China  which  had 
a  different  capital  and  a  different  identity. 
What  would  happen  to  the  Organisation  if 
it  had  to  exclude  one  of  its  members  every 
time  a  dispute  arose  between  two  countries? 
Record.  53/AON/PV/a  at  page  7. 
Contideration  o/politUMl  claim*  fbrtidden 

In  fact,  should  Interpol  allow  itself  to  be 
governed  by  the  extraneous  political  asser- 
tions of  the  two  governments  (which  asser- 
tions have  no  applicability  whatsoever  In 
the  Interpol  nontreaty  organizational 
regime)  or  to  choose  without  any  practical 
necessity  between  their  competing  territori- 
al claims,  then  InteriMl  would  violate  Its 
own  ConstltuUon  (Article  3).  strictly  prohib- 
iting sctlviUes  of  a  political  character  and 
would,  of  greater  significance,  defeat  the  ob- 
jects and  cooperative  purposes  of  I.C.  Arti- 
cle 2. 

To  reiterate:  even  though  the  political  po- 
sitions of  the  ROC  and  of  the  PRC  may  be 
that  there  Is  one  China.  Interpol  cannot 
take  any  action  based  on  those  political  po- 
sitions and.  if  international  law  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, must  Instead  follow  ordinary  norms  of 
public  international  law  vHOiout  reference 
to  the  political  claims  of  either  party,  with- 
out reference  to  the  declaratory  and  inappli- 
cable recognition  policies  of  various  third 
States,  and  xoiUiout  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular treaty-regime  since  there  is  none  un- 
derpinning the  existence  and  operation  of 
Interpol. 

A  ptxtctical  and  a  legally  requirtd  solution 

In  short,  the  question  for  Interpol  Is  not 
whether  there  is  "one  China"  nor  is  It 
which  government  is  the  proper  government 
of  "China."  but  It  Is  Instead  simply  whether 
at  ordiiuury  international  law  the  Republic 
of  China  is  a  State  and  hence  a  country,  as 
contemplated  by  the  I.C.  regardless  of  its 
own  political  and  territorial  claims  and  of 
those  of  the  PRC  and,  in  fact,  even  regard- 
less of  the  political  recognition  policies  of 
various  other  governments  with  respect  to 
the  two  governments.  And  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  Republic  of  China  Is  a  SUte.  is 
dealt  with  as  such  even  by  those  States 
which  do  not  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  ROC  Government,  and,  by  any  test.  Is  a 


"country"  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  Inter- 
pol Constitution. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  eaenUaUy 
unneoeMary  to  assert  but  nevertheless 
worth  observing  that,  in  fact,  neither  the 
political  reoognltlon  of  governments  nor 
even  legal  reoognltlon  of  SUtes  Is  flnaUy 
controlling  In  this  case.  It  Is  instead  merely 
the  determination  of  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular entity  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "country"  or  "pays"  as  used  in  the  In- 
terpol Constitution.  The  true  underlying 
question  then  is  whether  the  entity  called 
the  Republic  of  China  is  a  "country"  as  the 
term  is  used  generlcally  in  I.C.  and  even 
more  precisely  whether  it  was  a  country  at 
the  time  IU  righU  vested  under  the  Interpol 
Constitution  at  the  time  of  Its  admission  to 
Membership  in  IMI.  A  complete  answer  is 
given  by  the  act  of  admission  Itaelf .  by  the 
performance  of  obligations  and  exercise  of 
rights  since  that  date,  and  by  the  obvious 
non-extinction  or  change  in  character  of  the 
admitted  enUty  a*  admitted.  Or,  to  state  the 
matter  with  final  simplicity,  what  wa*  a 
country  then,  being  today  neither  more  nor 
lea*  than  repre*ented  at  the  Hme.  U  a  coun- 
try now. 

In  summary,  the  anomaly  of  both  the 
PRC  and  the  ROC  having  simultaneous 
status  in  Interpol  as  SUtes.  or  (if  either  pre- 
fers to  so  consider  Itself  or  the  other)  as 
"countries,"  Is  an  anomaly  for  the  two  gov- 
emmenta  only,  which  can  either  live  with  it 
or  not  as  they  choose.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
the  delegate  from  Chad  perceived,  an  anom- 
aly for  Interpol  under  iU  apolitical  Consti- 
tutional structure  applying  basic  norms  of 
intematlonl  law.  And  again,  if  this  anomaly 
cannot  be  accepted  by  the  PRC  or  by  the 
ROC.  then  either  could  voltmtarlly  with- 
draw since  neither  Is  under  any  treaty- 
regime  commitment  nor  is  either  a  treaty- 
obligated  Member  in  a  sovereign  capacity. 

Finally,  since  the  PRC  has  been  particu- 
larly strident  on  these  points,  it  could  per- 
haps find  solace  in  making  the  further 
claim  that  since  Its  declarations  concerning 
its  Identity  were  formally  made  known  to 
the  General  Assembly  prior  to  Its  admission, 
the  fact  of  its  admission  implied  that  Its  po- 
sition was  noted.  This  added  assertion  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  I.C.  Article  3  but  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  most  governments 
which  recognize  the  PRC  Government  and 
hear  its  claims  without  agreeing,  in  the  face 
of  reality,  that  the  ROC  U  extinct  a*  a  StaU 
or  country. 

Issue  v.— With  respect  to  the  territory 
under  the  effective  control  of  the  RCX:.  as  a 
practical  matter  (and  assuming  the  applica- 
bility of  the  principle  of  International  law 
that  organizational  membership  is  based  on 
the  ability  to  perform),  can  the  overall 
intergovernmental  goals  of  Interpol  ex- 
pressed in  I.C.  Article  2  and  the  specific  Do- 
mestic anti-criminal  government  objectives 
of  members  be  met  at  all  by  any  member 
other  than  the  Republic  of  Chma? 
Discussion 
As  a  practical  matter,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute that  only  the  Republic  of  China  can 
fulfill  the  obUgations  and  exercise  the 
righU  of  Interpol  Membership  with  regard 
to  the  territory  under  Ita  effective  adminis- 
trative control.  The  overall  specialized  goals 
of  the  Organization  as  mandated  by  I.C.  Ar- 
ticle 2  and  the  internal  domestic  goals  of  its 
voluntarily  participating  Member  govern- 
ments cannot  be  served  by  the  PRC  at  all 
with  respect  to  matters  involving  territory 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  RCXJ. 

Recognition  of  these  realities  was  un- 
doubtedly a  reason  for  the  General  Assem- 


bly dedalon  to  admit  the  ROC  to  Member- 
ship In  the  first  Instance  In  October  1961. 
Reoocnltion  of  these  realities  was.  no  doubt, 
a  reason  the  ROC  made  no  Issue  of  Its  po- 
Utlcally  claimed  idenUty  In  IU  application  at 
the  time  of  IU  admlsalon  and  committed  to 
payment  of  dues  on  the  practical  basis  of 
territory  effectively  controlled.  Reoognltlon 
of  theae  realltlea  Is  no  doubt  the  reason  so 
many  Member  countries,  represented  by 
their  Member  police  authorttlea  whose  ob- 
jMtlves  are  antl-crlmlnal  and  not  political, 
opposed  any  Inference  that  admission  of  the 
PRC  Implied  the  expulsion  of  the  ROC. 

Moreover,  even  if  Interpol  has  to  choose 
between  the  ROC  and  the  PRC  land  U  does 
not),  with  the  highly  restrictive  travel.  Im- 
migration, and  emigration  poUdea  of  the 
PRC.  It  could  be  fairly  proposed  that  great- 
er practical  benefit  to  this  spedallaed  orga- 
nlMtlon  Ilea  with  chooalng  the  Membership 
of  the  ROC.  What  Is  clear  is  that  the  expul- 
sion of  the  ROC  (beside*  being  legaUy  im- 
permissible except,  possibly,  by  constitu- 
tional amendment)  would  hold  the  least 
benefit  because  the  greatest  pracUcal  bene- 
fit to  the  Organi*€Uion  ought  to  lie  in  the  si- 
multaneous Membership  of  both  the  ROC 
and  the  PRC. 

This  result  comports  with  the  situation  as 
it  exisU  de  facto.  It  also  comporU  with  the 
general  concept  of  International  law  that 
the  competency  of  Members  to  participate 
in  International  organisations  is  pranlsed 
on  the  ablUty  to  exercise  rIghU  and  perform 
obligations. 

Able  and  willing 
Hackworth.  Digest  of  International  Law, 
Vol.  I,  explains  this  latter  concept,  at  page 
M: 

"International  law  is  not  especially  con- 
cerned with  names  or  c/owi/lcafion  of 
SUtes  or  with  their  internal  organization, 
so  long  as  they  are  atAe  and  willing  to  per- 
form their  international  obligations."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Hence,  this  principle  of  international  law 
also  mandates  continued  ROC  Member- 
ship—as do  the  practical  goals  of  the  Inter- 
pol Constitution,  with  or  without  reference 
to  international  law. 

After  September  5,  1984.  the  Republic  of 
China,  as  a  continuing  Member  of  Interpol, 
has  received  Innumerable  requests  for  as- 
sistance in  criminal  investigations  from  the 
national  bureaus  of  other  Members.  It  has 
responded  to  all  NCB  requests  and  intends 
to  continue  to  do  so  as  it  has  done  always  in 
the  past. 

If  ultra  xAres  efforts  attempting  to  expel 
the  RCX;  are  allowed  to  succeed  without  any 
clear  action  by  the  General  Assembly  (and 
certainly  without  any  constitutional  action 
by  that  body),  then  the  national  bureaus  of 
the  Interpol  Members  and  criminal  Justice 
generally  will  be  the  true  losers. 
sumiAaY 
This  memorandum  has  analyzed  five 
Issues  bearing  on  the  sUtus  of  the  Republic 
of  China  as  a  Member  of  Interpol.  The  re- 
sulU  of  that  analysis  are  summarized  here- 
after. 

First,  the  vote  of  September  5  did  not 
affec*  the  sUtus  of  the  RCX:  because  1)  no 
Issue  Involving  the  ROC  was  actually  before 
the  General  Assembly  at  all  or.  In  the  alter- 
native, 2)  no  such  Issue  was  validly  before 
the  General  Assembly  since  it  could  not  be 
presented  under  procedures  pursuant  to  I.C. 
Article  4— especially  when  the  Article  4 
question,  i.e.  admission  to  Membership,  was 
simply  submitted  without  notice  or  debate 
under  G.R.  Article  21.  which  applies  only  to 


specific  and  precise  conatltutlonal  questions 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Within  the  confines  of  an  Article  4  sub- 
mliBlon,  therefore,  noother  parliamentary 
or  constitutional  method  for  raising  extra- 
neous substantive  issues  was  available  nor 
was  any  used  sinoe  no  Member  moved  any 
question  whatsoever  Involving  the  ROC. 
Thus  the  General  Assembly  took  no  effec- 
tive acUon  against  the  ROC. 

Second,  even  ssiiming  the  vote  of  8q>- 
tember  5  did  purport  to  affect  the  sUtus  of 
the  ROC  and  was  effectively  before  the 
General  Assembly,  the  purported  action  vio- 
lated the  Interpol  Constitution,  was  not 
within  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  take,  and  exceeded  the  authority  of  the 
General  Aswmbly.  Hence,  since  ultra  vires 
and  unconstitutional,  any  such  purported 
action  is  void  and  a  nullity. 

Third,  international  law  gwa.  law  does  not 
apply  to  organizational  questions  Involving 
Interpol  because  Interpol  Is  not  a  treaty- 
baaed  international  organisation  depending 
on  the  agreed  sovereign  oommltmenU  of  ob- 
ligated States  and  is  instead  a  voluntary 
intergovernmental  association  with  Member 
police  authorities  representing  countries 
acting  in  their  domestic  rather  than  Uielr 
international  capacity. 

As  a  result,  the  Interpol  Constitution, 
being  voluntarily  Implemented  pursuant  to 
the  domestic  law  of  Members  and  nof  Imple- 
mented by  operation  of  international  law,  is 
paramount  In  organizational  issues,  and 
that  Constitution  does  not  permit  the  invol- 
untary expulsion  of  a  Member  except  possi- 
bly through  constitutional  amendment. 

Fourth,  even  sssumlng  international  law 
qua  law  were  applicable  to  an  Interpol  orga- 
nizational issue,  the  simultaneous  Member- 
ship of  the  ROC  and  PRC  as  either  SUtes 
or  countries  may  be  inconsistent  with  their 
own  mutually  exclusive  political  claims  but 
is  not  inconsistait  with  International  law 
applied  to  the  Interpol  Constitution  nor 
with  the  specific  provisions  of  I.C.  Articles  7 
and  13.  and,  in  fact,  any  other  result  is 
"strictly  forbidden"  by  I.C.  Article  3  because 
the  organization  would  otherwise  be  guilty 
of  adopting  a  clearly  political  position  in  a 
political  dilute  between  Members. 

This  result  obtains  because  the  politically 
claimed  Identity  of  one  government  cannot 
make  extinct  under  international  law  a 
State  which  is  not  extinct  either  as  a  matter 
of  fact  or  law  or  within  the  legal  cognizance 
even  of  SUtes  recognizing  the  oontrarily 
Maiminy  government  and  acknowledging  iU 
declarations. 

Any  anomaly  in  the  PRC  and  the  ROC  as- 
serting in  various  circumstances  similar  or 
parallel  claims  of  their  representational 
identity  Is,  therefore,  an  anomaly  for  the 
two  govemmenU  but  not  for  Interpol. 

Fifth,  In  their  own  right  and  at  interna- 
tional law,  practical  considerations  involving 
the  effective  ability  to  exercise  righU  and 
fulfill  obligations  with  respect  to  the  terri- 
tory which  Is  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  ROC  (as  the  sole  "<»mpetent  govern- 
mental authority"  therein)  mandate  contin- 
ued ROC  Membership  on  the  basis  of  its 
unique  ability  to  perform  and  require  that 
no  actions  be  permitted  which  prejudice  the 
righU  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  an  Inter- 
pol Member  because,  unless  such  xdtra  vires 
activities  are  recognized  as  such  and  prohib- 
ited, the  cooperative  intergovernmental 
goals  of  Interpol  as  specified  in  I.C.  Article  2 
could  be  seriously  impeded. 

Moreover,  as  a  further  practical  matter, 
any  proposals  for  modified  sUtus  of  RCX? 
Membership— even  those  which  might  be 


properly  undertaken  through  Constitution- 
al amendment— besides  being  Inequitable 
(and  entirely  unnecessary  In  the  spedalized 
clrctmistances  of  Interpol),  are  also  unlikely 
to  be  attained. 

OOMCLUSIOHS 

The  Republic  of  China  has  not  been  ex- 
pelled from  Interpol,  nor  has  IU  Member- 
ship status  been  modified,  either  by  any  ef- 
fective action  of  the  General  Assembly 
tmder  the  Constitution  of  the  Organization 
or  by  operation  of  International  law. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  not  withdrawn 
from  Interpol,  continues  to  meet  iU  obliga- 
tions as  a  Member,  and  wishes  and  expecU 
to  be  treated  as  such. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Quaii'xui  Crokmelin,  Jr.,  Ss9. 

[Amendix] 
MzMOBAinnnf  Im  Rcplt  to  the  Cohsulta- 
TioR  or  PaopxssoB  Paul  REtrrm  Coacnui- 
ntG  TBI  Rbtubuc  op  CBiif  a  aitd  the  Iwm- 

RATIOHAL  CaHflXAL  POLICE  ORCAKIZATIOH 

nnaoDDcnoR 

At  the  request  of  the  Interpol  Secretary 
Gener^  Professor  Kmeritus  Paul  Reuter  of 
the  University  of  Law,  Economy,  and  Social 
Sciences  of  Paris,  submitted  on  December  5, 
1984,  a  written  ConsulUtlon  responding  in 
French  to  several  questions  concerning  the 
effect,  if  any.  of  the  admission  of  the  FRC 
to  Interpol  on  the  Membership  status  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  Professor  Reuter  con- 
cludes, in  essence,  that  the  ROC  was  auto- 
matically expelled. 

Professor  neuter's  presoiUtlon  Is  scholar- 
ly and  facile,  and  his  analysis  demonstrates 
an  impressive  knowledge  of  Intemktional 
law.  (His  credentials  were  well  esUblished 
long  ago  in  his  Droit  international  public 
1958.) 

He  pledges  at  the  outset  to  limit  his  study 
to  the  facte  and  Juridical  aspecte  and  to 
avoid  political  considerations.  He  declares 
that  his  opinion  is  only  that  of  an  impartial 
expert  given  by  necessity  in  the  absence  of 
any  international  court  with  Jurisdiction  to 
Judge. 

Nevertheless,  despite  his  obvious  expertise 
and  intended  impartiality,  one  is  also  im- 
pressed by  his  almost  relentless  drive 
toward  a  definitive  result  which  is  the  most 
prejudicial  to  the  Republic  of  China.  His 
consulUUon,  therefore,  has  all  the  qualities 
of  an  advocate's  argument,  and  it  deserves 
an  advocate's  response. 

DISCUSSION 

Stripped  of  ite  extensive  erudition.  Profes- 
sor Reuter's  thesis  is  actually  very  simple: 
there  is  one  Chins,  the  ROC  originally  rep- 
resented China  in  Interpol  because  it  origi- 
nally pretended  to  do  so.  and  the  PRC  now 
represente  China  because  its  admission  and 
ite  own  political  pretense  is  later  in  time. 

The  fundamental  problem  with  the  above 
Is  that  ite  assumed  premise  that  in  Interpol 
"there  is  one  China"  presupposes,  indeed  re- 
quires, the  result  ultimately  reached. 

Fortunately  for  the  achievement  of  the 
practical  objectives  of  the  Organization,  the 
assumed  premise,  in  the  Interpol  context, 
and  even  in  that  of  the  public  international 
law  of  the  legal  existence  of  SUtes  and  gov- 
emmente.  Is— respectfully— entirely  false. 

It  Is  false  because  the  political  claims  of 
the  two  entities  do  not  (and  under  I.C.  Arti- 
cle 3  cannot)  bind  Interpol. 

It  is  false  because  Professor  Reuter  erro- 
neously assumed  that  the  Republic  of  China 
asserted  claims  extraneous  to  Interpol 
Membership  in  connection  with  ite  admis- 
sion in  I96I. 


It  is  false  because  Professor  Reuter  glides 
psst  the  central  problem  raised  by  the  mis- 
application of  the  United  Nations  Treaty 
Regime  (by  analogy)  to  an  organization 
which  Is  not  analogous,  not  based  In  treaty 
or  on  obligatory  tatematlonal  agreement  of 
any  kind,  but  Is  Instead  an  entirely  volun- 
tary intergovernmental  association  exclu- 
sively Implemented  through  the  domestic 
law  of  participants. 

It  is  false  because  it  thus  ignores  and  deni- 
grates, rather  than  recognizes,  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  Interpol  Constitu- 
tion and  General  Regulations  in  determin- 
ing internal  matters. 

It  is  false  because  it  misapplies  the  declar- 
atory (political)  recognition  policies  of  par- 
ticular third  States  and  related  organiza- 
tions to  a  spedalized  organization  concerned 
by  its  awn  definition  ofUsel^with  the  legal 
and  facttial  existence  of  Ite  Members  at 
international  law  rather  than  with  their  de- 
claratory political  recognition  by  other  enti- 
Ues. 

Finally,  it  is  false  because  it  applies,  and 
MWlies  wrongly,  abstract  theoretical  con- 
cepte  to  an  association  engaged  in  faciliUt- 
ing  the  practical  police  work  of  Jailing  crimi- 
nals rather  than  in  the  empty  posturing  of 
international  diplomacy. 

COHCLUSIOa 

Because  Professor  Reuter  aocepte  at  the 
beginning  as  a  premise  (one  China)  what  he 
concludes  in  twenty-seven  paces  as  a  result 
(one  China),  he  has— with  genuine  respect 
for  his  many  academic  aocompllshmente 
and  well-recognized  reputatton^missed  the 
forest,  which  is  profound  and  profoundly 
flexible,  for  a  single  mischosen  and  brittle 
tree. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FLYING 
TIGERS  LIFELIFr  FOR  ETHIO- 
PIAN REUEF 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Los  Angeles  headquartered  Flying 
Tigers  and  its  6.000  worldwide  employ- 
ees for  their  contribution  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Ethiopian  famine.  In  early 
February,  the  Flying  Tigers'  Lifelift 
for  Ethiopian  Relief  flew  a  mercy 
flight  of  7,400  miles  from  John  F. 
Kennedy  Aiiport  in  New  York  to 
Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia,  to  deliver 
234,771  pounds  of  medical  supplies, 
food,  and  clothing  valued  at 
$1,066,537.  The  cargo  was  a  gift  from 
thousands  of  individuals  and  \JS.  com- 
panies to  the  famine  and  drought- 
plagued  people  of  Ethiopia. 

Marilyn  Folkes.  a  traffic  agent  for 
Flying  Tigers  at  JFK  was  fundraising 
chairman  of  the  Lifelift  and  integral 
to  its  success.  She  and  dozens  of  other 
Flying  Tiger  employees,  from  cargo 
handlers  to  pilots,  volunteered  their 
time  and  energy  without  pay  to  coordi- 
nate the  Lifelift.  These  people  deserve 
our  praise  and  recognition  for  their 
noble  effort. 

In  reaching  out  to  starving  people 
thousands  of  nules  away.  Flying 
Tigers  and  its  employees  have  set  an 
admirable  example  for  the  rest  of  us. 
Their  generous  contribution  of  time. 
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effort,  and  numey  is  well  worth  emu- 
lating. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
garding the  Flyhig  Tigers'  effort  be 
printed  In  the  Rkobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

PuoHT  TO  Ethiopia:  Food.  SvrruMa, 

COMTASSIOK 

n.TnK>  TIOBSS.  OTHIBS  DORATI  MOIRT,  Tim 

TO  BTASTIiro  AnucAin 

(By  Charles  Hllllncer) 

Aoois  Ababa.  Ethiopia.— The  Amerlcmn 
Boelnc  747  had  been  nylnc  south  over  Ethi- 
opia for  more  than  an  hour,  covering  600 
mile*  from  the  Red  Sea  at  the  nation'! 
nortbemmast  Up,  acran  barren  desert  and 
bone-dry.  niat-oolored  mountalnt  indented 
with  narrow,  deep  valleys. 

Visible  below  were  Mattered  aettlementa 
on  high  plateaus  and  in  valleys  where  per- 
haps 200.000  people  have  died  from  famine 
In  the  last  year  alone,  where  thousands  con- 
tinue to  starve  and  die  each  week  In  primi- 
tive hut*  or  en  route  on  the  network  of 
trails  aeeklnc  help. 

The  incredible  harshness  of  the  land- 
scape—not a  lisa  of  water  or  a  patch  of 
green— makes  it  remarkable  that  human  life 
is  possible  there  at  all. 

capital  siqhrd 

"There  It  Is!  There  it  is!  Addis  Abada!"  ex- 
claimed Hal  Ewing,  41.  of  Sumpter,  8.C., 
captain  of  the  Flying  Tigers  air  freighter,  as 
the  747  descended  through  puffy  cumulus 
clouds.  EthiopU's  7,635-foot-high  capital 
suddenly  burst  into  view  amid  a  patchwork 
quilt  of  dry.  brown  farms. 

The  plane  was  on  a  mercy  flight  spon- 
sored by  the  Los  Angeles-headquartered 
Flying  'Tigers  and  its  6.000  worldwide  em- 
ployees. The  747  carried  234.771  pounds  of 
medical  supplies,  food  and  clothing  valued 
at  $1,066,537,  a  gift  from  thousands  of 
Americans  across  the  nation  to  vlcitms  of 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  all  times, 
Ethiopia's  famine  of  the  1980b. 

A  few  minutes  later  Ewing  and  his  crew  in 
the  cockpit.  First  Officer  Mick  O'Connor. 
32.  of  Key  Largo,  Fla.,  and  Second  Officer 
Paul  Zahner,  31.  of  Danbury.  Conn.,  landed 
the  huge  jet.  using  all  but  a  few  feet  of  the 
narrow,  short  runway  with  a  hump  in  its 
middle.  At  the  end  of  the  airstrip  Uy  the  re- 
mains of  wrecked  Soviet  planes  that  over- 
shot the  runway  and  ended  at  the  bottom  of 
steep  cliffs,  testimony  to  the  airstrip's 
tricky  nature. 

The  Flying  Tigers  Llfellft  for  Ethiopian 
Relief  had  flown  7.400  statute  miles  from 
New  York's  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  to 
Addis  Abada  In  16  hours,  48  minutes  count- 
ing a  3-hour,  SO-minute  refueling  stop  in 
Brussels. 

For  Marilyn  Folkes,  3S,  traffic  agent  for 
Flybig  ligers  at  J.F.K..  who  as  fund-raising 
chairman  for  the  Ufelif t  night  played  a  key 
role  In  its  success,  the  arrival  was  one  of 
enormous  joy.  During  the  stop  in  Brussels, 
while  walking  through  the  185-foot-long 
main  cargo  deck  loaded  with  tons  of  relief 
supplies,  she  commented: 

"I  am  happy  knowing  the  medicine  will 
help  save  thousands  of  lives,  prevent  a  lot  of 
blindness  and  stop  the  spread  of  disease, 
that  the  food  aboard  the  plane  will  provide 
needed  nourishment,  that  thousands  will  be 
a  little  warmer  because  of  these  blankets 
and  clothes. ..." 

For  Marilyn  Folkes.  hunger  is  no  stranger. 
She  has  worried  about  the  starving  people 


of  Ethiopia  for  years.  She  has  sponsored 
two  Ethiopian  children  since  1976  at  a  cost 
of  $60  a  month.  She  has  lectured  about 
hunger  In  Africa  in  New  Tork-area  church- 
es, primarily  black  cburches.  urging  involve- 
ment in  aid  programs. 

IMPACT  op  BBC  PlUf 

Then  last  November,  not  long  after  a  BBC 
film  crew  Jarred  the  conscience  of  the  wortd 
with  lU  starUlng  footage  of  starving  Ethio- 
pians. Folkes  decided:  "The  bottom  line  is  I 
am  my  brother's  keeper.  I  wouldn't  want 
other  people  to  ignore  me."  So,  three 
months  ago  she  took  two  weeks'  leave  from 
her  Job  and  flew  to  Ethiopia  to  do  what  she 
could  in  the  camps  set  up  for  the  vtctims  of 
the  famine. 

During  this,  her  second  flight  to  Ethiopia, 
she  told  of  tbe  agony  she  witnessed:  "I  have 
not  been  the  same  person  since.  I  feel  abso- 
lutely miserable  inside  every  time  I  think 
about  it.  I  saw  thousands  of  people  lying  on 
the  dirt  motionless,  nothing  more  than  skin 
and  bones,  obviouidy  going  to  die.  I  saw  phy- 
sicians pick  and  choose  who  was  going  to 
live  beeause  of  limited  food  supplies. 

"I  saw  thousands  of  emaciated  children, 
their  faces  covered  with  flies,  staring  into 
space.  At  Alamata  in  tbe  refugee  camp  I  saw 
the  Mother  Teresa  Sisters  of  Charity  com- 
forting dying  people,  helping  them  to  die 
with  some  sense  of  dignity.  I  have  had 
nightmares  ever  since,  waking  up  weeping," 
Folkes  said  as  she  wiped  away  tears. 

Now.  she  was  back  to  see  firsthand  the 
distribution  of  aid  flown  in  by  her  fellow 
employees,  back  again  to  visit  the  sorrow, 
starvation,  sickneas  and  death  at  the  refu- 
gee camps. 

Within  minutes  after  the  747  landed, 
cargo  doors  opened  and  the  offloading  oper- 
ation began  under  the  direction  of  Jochem 
Derschow,  29.  of  Amsterdam,  Flying  Tigers' 
European  load  master  and  charter  oper- 
ations supervisor  who  boarded  the  plane  in 
Brussels. 

Ethiopian  cargo  handlers  moved  the 
86.751  pounds  of  medical  supplies.  32,754 
pounds  of  food  and  115.366  pounds  of  cloth- 
ing and  blankets  to  a  nearby  section  of  the 
tarmac  where  trucks  belonging  to  American- 
based  relief  agencies  were  waiting  to  trans- 
fer the  material  to  (amine  camps  150  to  400 
miles  from  the  capital  city.  Some  of  the  sup- 
plies would  be  airlifted. 

In  the  boxes  and  fiber  sacks  were  tons  of 
vitamins,  bandages,  cotton  swabs,  emollient 
ointment,  antibiotics.  IV  solutions,  nutri- 
tional supplements  for  infants,  butter  oil. 
cereals,  oral  rehydration  salts,  blankets  and 
warm  clothing  for  the  camps  in  the  high 
mountains  where  temperatures  are  often 
below  freezing. 

The  Ufesavlng  Items  had  come  from  hu- 
manitarian and  church  groups  that  had  col- 
lected contributions  from  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals and  materials  from  several  U.S.  com- 
panies. 

"Everything  shipped  here  on  this  huge 
plane  is  needed  desperately  now,"  said 
Bekele  Biri,  41,  an  Ethiopian  who  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  38[.000-member  Ethiopian  Union 
of  Seventh-Day  Adventists.  as  he  met  the 
plane.  "The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  so 
great  resources  will  never  be  able  to  match 
it. 

"The  world  came  late.  If  It  had  come  a 
little  earlier  perhaps  things  would  have 
been  much  easier."  said  Biri  with  a  sigh 
after  each  sentence,  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
Ethiopian  melodious  manner  of  speaking. 
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"Sad  as  it  Is,  nearly  every  country  in 
Africa  Is  expertcndoc  famine  to  varying  de- 
grees." 

The  Adventlat  Development  *  Relief 
Agency  Is  one  of  aeversl  XSA.  relief  organlsa- 
Uons  active  in  Ethiopia  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing supplies  on  the  Flying  Tigers  "Ufellft" 
flight.  Others  are  CathoUe  Relief  Senrloes. 
Afrlcare,  Mennonlte  Central  Committee, 
Wortd  Vision.  MAP  (Medical  Aaststance  Pro- 
grams) Intematlooal.  the  Red  Cross  snd 
Sudan  Interior  Misskn. 

CoortHnating  the  aasemtdage  of  the  117- 
pIUB-too  shlpnoent  for  the  nylng  Tigers 
flight  was  InteraeUon.  headquartered  at  200 
Park  Ave..  New  York,  a  ooalltkm  of  125  hu- 
manitarian and  church  nUef  groups,  includ- 
ing those  mentloaed  snd  others  such  ss  the 
American  Frieods  Servioe  Committee.  Bap- 
tist World  Aid  and  the  American  Jewish 
Joint  Disaster  Committee.  Since  last  No- 
vember, Interaction  has  shipped  840  ssllUon 
worth  of  medicine,  food  and  tdothlng  to 
Ethiopia  for  tbe  consortium  of  voluntary 
groups. 

"This  airlift  Is  of  tremendous  help.  I  hope 
this  flight  by  Flytaig  Tigers  will  have  a 
domino  effect  and  inspire  other  airlines  to 
do  Ukewlae.  The  need  is  so  urgent  to  get 
these  vital  items  to  Ethiopia  ss  qulddy  as 
poasible."  said  Julius  Weeks.  31.  of  New 
York  City.  Interaction  official  aboard  tbe 
Flying  Tigers  flight. 

"It  takes  so  long  by  ship,  then  by  land 
once  It  arrives  in  an  Ethiopian  seaport.  We 
have  warehouses  tuO  of  supplies  In  America 
waiting  for  ships  and  hopefully  for  i>lsnes 
destined  for  Ethiopia."  added  Weeks,  a 
former  Peace  Corps  worker  who  is  a  native 
of  Uberia.  His  father  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Uberia  and  former  secretary 
of  state  for  Liberia. 

It  was  an  anonymous  letter  sent  from  an 
employee  to  Lewis  Jordan,  executive  vice 
president  of  Flying  Tigers,  at  the  company's 
Los  Angeles  headquarten  late  in  December 
that  triggered  the  airlift. 

While  seeing  the  plane  off  In  New  York  at 
the  start  of  Ita  mercy  mission.  Jordan  re- 
caUed  receiving  tbe  letter,  which  said:  "We 
have  a  saying  In  our  company.  We  care 
about  people.  We  should  do  something 
about  the  victims  of  the  Ethiopian  famine." 

Jordan  mentioned  tbe  correspondence  In 
the  company's  weekly  newsletter.  The  re- 
sponse from  employees  was  overwhelming. 
A  committee  was  formed.  Posters  were 
printed  and  hung  in  aU  Flying  Tigers  offices 
showing  sn  emscUted  Ethiopian  chUd  and 
stating: 

"Someone  must  care.  Is  that  someone 
you?  Give  from  your  heart  and  save  some- 
one. You  can  help  the  famine  and  drought- 
plagued  people  of  Ethiopia." 

POHD  DKIVB  cotrruiuBS 

Contributions  poured  in  from  throughout 
the  company's  worldwide  system,  from 
Japan,  Taiwan,  Australia,  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  Europe,  from  across  the  United 
SUtes. 

"We're  especially  proud  of  this  effort  be- 
cause to  our  knowledge  no  other  air  carrier 
employees  have  organised  an  airlift  for  the 
famine  victims  of  Ethiopia."  Jordan  said. 

The  nylng  Tigers  company  provided  the 
airplane  for  tbe  mercy  flight  without  cost. 
Crew  members  volunteered  their  time  to  fly 
the  747. 

The  fund  drive  by  employees,  which  is 
stiU  going  on,  will  offset  a  large  part  of  the 
895,000  fuel  biU  for  the  flight,  the  balance 
of  which  Is  being  paid  by  contributions  from 


four  aviation  fuel  flims  and  by  relief  organl- 
atlaiH  that  have  goods  on  board.  Flyiiig 
ngen  employees  in  the  Los  Angides  office 
have  already  eontifbated  $7,800. 

To  diarter  a  747  fMm  the  mmpany  to  fly 
a  comparable  weight  load  tbe  same  distanoe 
would  east  about  $8804W0.  To  get  tbe  plane 
back  In  the  Flying  Tiaen  system  It  was  nee- 
essary  to  Oy  It  empty  from  Addis  Ababa  to 
Taipei,  another  $.009  statute  miles. 

TWO  crews  alteraated  flying  the  Mg  cargo 
Jetliner  on  the  long  Journey.  CspC  Randy 
Patterson.  48.  of  Pabn  Coast.  Fla..  First  Of- 
ficer Charles  Comd.  $7.  of  St.  Helena.  Calif .. 
and  Second  Officer  Charies  Oallardo.  24.  of 
Atlanta,  flew  the  Hrst  leg  to  Ethiopia,  Also 
aboard  were  mechanic  Charles  Millman,  41, 
of  Loiw  Island.  N.Y.,  flight  attendants 
Becky  Raamuasen.  33.  of  Heimosa  Beach, 
and  Mldiele  Rtaaa.  27.  of  Rancbo  Paloa 
Veides.  Ufdlft  committee  members  Ste- 
phen Hanks.  40,  of  FcNmtain  Vslley.  snd 
Colleen  Ferguson.  39,  of  Westwood.  and  a 
Times  reporter. 

"All  600  pOoU  in  the  system  wanted  in  on 
It."  said  Cspt.  Hal  Ewing.  In  charge  of  as- 
sembling the  csMn  crew  for  the  mercy  mis- 
sion. A  native  of  Long  Beach,  he  has  flown 
other  disaster  efforts  tai  the  past— including 
the  Honduras  hurricane  and  Cambodian 
famine. 

For  Hanks.  dlrectOT  of  labor  relations  at 
nylng  Tigers  and  ehaiiman  of  the  Llfellft 
coounlttee.  It  was  hard  to  bdieve  that  only 
2S  days  had  passed  ataioe  the  company  decid- 
ed to  set  in  motion  tbe  airlift  to  the  famine- 
stricken  people  of  Ethiopia. 

"It  took  the  efforts  of  doaens  of  people 
within  the  «««p«"y  to  mske  this  sll  possi- 
ble, to  plan  a  way  to  free  a  plane  from  serv- 
ice for  three  days,  to  obtain  landing  permiU 
and  every  so  many  otber  details."  Hanks  ob- 
served. 

WOBKBD  WITHOOT  PAT 

At  Building  262.  Tiger  Comer  at  J.F.K. 
Airport  Cargo  Complex,  a  doaen  volunteer 
cargo  bandleta  led  by  Vince  Buscarino.  30, 
worked  through  the  night  without  pay  load- 
ing tbe  747  with  the  relief  supplies  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  flight  to  Ethiopia.  Typical 
coounents  from  the  cargo  handlers: 

Jerry  Alston.  38:  "My  feelings,  eapecially 
because  I'm  black,  are  I  am  so  proud  of  ev- 
eryone In  this  company  for  picking  up  on 
this  great  cauae." 

Jim  Morriaon.  38:  "I  have  a  13-month-old 
dau^ter.  Heather,  at  home.  I  see  my 
daughter,  how  healthy  she  is.  Then  I  see  on 
TV  those  starving  and  dying  kids  in  Ethio- 
pia. It  makes  me  sick  at  heart.  I  can  picture 
my  daughter  in  the  same  situation.  I  am 
saving  money  for  my  daughter's  college  edu- 
cation. I  took  some  of  that  money  and  gave 
it  for  this  flight." 

Jqaei>h  Acanda,  54.  truck  driver  who  drove 
supplies  to  Flying  Tigers  from  Maryland 
without  charge:  "I  am  a  Comanche  Indian.  I 
got  13  children.  I  cant  imagine  people  starv- 
ing in  this  world  of  plenty.  I  got  my  health. 
(3ot  a  Job.  I'm  giving  to  this  cause  because 
of  the  horror  I  saw  in  Ethiopia  on  TV." 

The  small  airport  at  Addis  Ababa  was 
Jammed  with  airplanes  from  various  parts 
of  the  worid.  eight  Soviet  Antonov  AN12 
transports,  two  Antonov  26  (Russian  made) 
libyan  Air  Force  planes,  a  French  cargo 
plane,  a  Spanish  Air  Force  Hercules,  two 
British  Royal  Air  Force  Hereules,  two  West 
Ooman  Transall  transports,  an  East 
German  Interflug  passenger  Jet.  four  Ethio- 
pian Airlines  passenger  planes. 

There  are  more  planes  moving  in  and  out 
of  Addis  Ababa  than  ever  in  recent  memory, 
said  the  airport  manager,  an  Ethiopian  who 


would  not  give  bis  name  but  said  he  lived  in 
Inglewood.  while  attending  Northrop  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Fren^  plsne  was  diartered  by  an  or- 
ganisation of  Ftcncb  doctflts  called  Doctors 
Without  Borders  to  bring  in  26  tons  of  milk, 
medteine  snd  blankets.  Tbe  Spanish  Air 
Force  plane  brought  15  tons  of  medical  aid. 
food  and  dotblng  from  tbe  S^ianlsh  govern- 
ment. 

A  Libyan  Air  Force  pilot  ssid  his  country 
had  been  flying  relief  supplies  in  two  plsnes 
to  famine  areas  from  Addis  Ababa  every  day 
for  two  montha.  Aboard  the  two  cargo 
planes  this  day  were  sacks  of  grain  from 
Sofia.  Bulgaria. 

Ethiopia  is  a  Marxist  country.  There  are 
many  Russians  and  Cubans  here.  Russian 
planes  are  resettling  thousands  of  Ethiopi- 
ans from  tbe  famine  areas  in  the  north  to 
tbe  southern  part  of  the  country  unaffected 
by  the  drou^t  West  Oamsny  sod  Great 
Britain  are  shuttling  food  and  supidies  daily 
to  the  refuge  camps.  The  Britisb  report 
hMirfUng  more  tban  13  million  pounds  of 
supplies  from  Addis  Ababa  to  Gondar, 
Axum.  Mekele  and  Alamsts  refugee  camps 
since  Nov.  3,  material  donated  from  non- 
Soviet  bloc  nations  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  Russian  and  Britisb  crews  live  in 
tenU  directly  across  the  airplaae  parking 
area  from  each  otber.  Do  you  bave  persMial 
contact  with  one  another.  British  Flight 
Ueutensnt  Phfl  Jones  29,  was  asked. 

"TheyYe  not  the  friendly  type.  They  dm't 
taU  to  us,"  he  replied.  "When  we're  playing 
footbaU  (soccer)  and  our  ball  happens  to  go 
over  on  their  side  of  the  airport  parking 
area,  we  yell:  'Can  we  have  our  ball  back?' 
They  yeU  back:  Wyet' " 

Jones  said  the  Russians  were  still  holding 
several  British  soccer  balls. 

Ethiopians  at  the  airport  were  friendly, 
quiet-qxAen.  Almost  to  the  person,  they 
asked  not  to  be  quoted  for  fear  of  retalia- 
tion by  the  government.  Those  interviewed 
expressed  dislike  of  the  Ruasisns  snd 
Cubans. 

One  Ethiopian  airport  worker  said:  "We 
don't  like  the  idea  of  the  Russians  flying 
people  from  the  northern  famine  areas  to 
the  south  where  the  famine  doesnt  exist. 
They  are  bringing  iteople  with  diseases  from 
the  north  to  areas  where  the  diseases  do  not 
exist. 

"They  are  resettling  people  of  one  tribe 
with  people  of  other  tribes  who  traditional- 
ly do  not  get  along  with  one  another.  The 
Russians  are  disrupting  the  social  fiber  of 
this  country." 

The  resettlement  issue  is  control  verslsL 
The  Soviet  say  they  are  flying  thousands  of 
people  out  of  the  famine  area  to  save  them 
from  starving  and  dying.  The  people  in  the 
south  are  encouraged  by  the  government  to 
build  shelters  for  them  and  help  care  for 
them. 

Another  worker  at  the  airport  observed: 
"Tbe  food,  medicine  and  clothing  people 
from  other  nations  are  sending  Ethiopia  are 
greatly  appreciated.  But  please  show  us  how 
to  farm  and  bring  us  farming  equipment  so 
we  can  learn  to  feed  ourselves  and  prevent 
future  famines.  .  .  ." 


GENEVA  ARIAS  TALKS 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  and  minority  leaders 
and  members  of  the  Senate  Arms  Con- 
trol Observer  Group  have  just  re- 
turned from  Geneva,  where  we  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  new  arms  (»n- 


trol  negotiations.  While  in  Geneva,  we 
were  aide  to  dtacuas  in  detail  the  prep- 
arations and  proQMCts  for  these  talks 
with  the  three  American  negotiators, 
thc^  deputies  and  other  officials. 

This  was  the  first  working  trip  to 
Geneva  for  the  Senate  Obaerver 
Group,  following  we^s  of  extensive 
diacuasions  with  administration  offi- 
cials and  ncmgovemrnental  experts 
here  in  Washington,  As  a  Cochalrman 
of  the  Group,  I  conclude  that  this  new 
Group  will  play  an  important  and 
useful  role  in  ensuring  both  that  the 
Senate  remains  informed  on  develop- 
ments in  the  negotiations  and  that  the 
negotiators  will  have  the  benefit  of 
carefully  weighed  Senate  Judgments  as 
they  endeavor  to  forge  new  accords. 

The  preparati<His  made  for  these 
new  talks  were  impreasive.  It  is  evidmt 
that  the  President  has  givoi  these 
talks  hi^  priority.  I  know  tliat  I  and 
my  fellow  Senators  wish  the  President 
every  success,  and  will  do  our  best  to 
bring  about  that  swxxss. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  to  help 
ensure  that  the  talks  end— not  as.  in 
1983.  in  acrimony— but  in  good,  pro- 
ductive agreements.  We  and  the  Sovi- 
ets are  entering  these  talks  with  pro- 
found ditf erences.  I  Yiope  that  the 
sides  aai  move  wisely  and  aotxi  past 
empty  opticHut  to  those  which  can  lead 
to  productive  compromise.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Soviets  need  to  recognise  the 
need  for  major  reductions  in  offensive 
forces,  particularly  in  the  very  threat- 
ening land-baaed  missile  force.  We 
need  to  be  willing  to  consider  real  con- 
trols on  space  wevx>ns.  The  leaders  on 
both  sides  must  be  personally  involved 
and  must  insist  that  their  senior  offi- 
cials explore  every  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Vbjoe  Is 
strong  bipartisan  sunwrt  f  or  success 
in  the  new  talks.  After  all.  our  nation- 
al security— perhitfis.  our  national  sur- 
vival—is at  stake.  We  must  understand 
that  our  defense  programs  and  arms 
control  can  go  together  to  form  a 
strong  national  security  fabric.  With 
only  arms  control  and  weak  defenses, 
we  could  be  helpless  before  our  unre- 
lenting adversaries.  Without  arms  con- 
trol and  with  (mly  defoise  programs, 
we  will  spend  our  national  treasure 
with  no  certainty  that  we  will  increase 
our  national  security  one  jot. 

This  is  a  new  opportunity— and  pos- 
sibly the  last— for  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol. Without  agreement,  we  may  have 
only  a  (xistly  new  arms  race  and  great- 
er insecurity  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  these 
talks  can  succeed  if  there  is  commit- 
ment to  success.  It  is  a  chance  waiting 
to  be  seized. 


CANCER  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  M»^«^»"  President,  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  and  recent  Office  of  Manage- 
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ment  and  Budget  directives  to  officials 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  caused  considerable  concerns 
throughout  the  national  biomedical 
research  community  in  general  and 
the  cancer  research  community  in  par- 
ticular. I  share  these  concerns. 

Through  Mr.  David  Stockman,  Di- 
rector of  OMB.  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  sharply  reduce  the  number 
of  new  and  competing  biomedical  re- 
search grants  In  fiscal  year  1985.  In 
fact,  the  OMB  directives  would  require 
that  the  number  of  competing  grants 
proposed  for  funding  in  1985  will  be 
cut  to  5.000  Instead  of  the  6.526  grante 
that  were  allowed  in  the  1985  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  related  agencies.  Fur- 
ther, approximately  800  of  those 
projects  are  to  be  funded  on  a  mul- 
tiyear  basts  and  the  research  centers 
which  have  been  mandated  by  Con- 
gress will  not  be  funded  if  OMB  is  suc- 
cessful in  its  efforts  to  require  NIH  to 
use  the  fiscal  year  1985  appropriations 
to  support  a  significant  number  of 
projects  for  a  2-  to  3-year  period, 
rather  than  the  traditional  1-year 
period. 

Mr.  President,  this  unwarranted 
action  by  OMB  raises  some  very  seri- 
ous procedural  issues  apart  from  its 
programmatic  effects.  Last  year,  the 
Congress  overwhelmingly  adopted  and 
the  President  signed  Into  law  the 
aforementioned  DHHS  appropriations 
legiidatlon  providing  for  a  significantly 
increased  Investment  in  biomedical  re- 
search. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  in  their  re- 
spective committee  reports  on  the 
fiscal  year  1985  DHHS  appropriations 
bill  Instructed  NIH  to  use  the  addi- 
tional funds  provided  in  the  bill  to 
award  an  Increased  number  of  grants 
during  fiscal  year  1985.  More  sepcifi- 
cally,  in  its  report  accompanying  H.R. 
6038,  the  Labor.  HHS.  and  Education 
i4>propriation8  bill  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  cleary 
stated  that  funding  for  NIH  had  been 
increased  "*  *  *  to  support  an  estimat- 
ed 6,200  new  and  competing  research 
project  grants"  (Rept.  08-911,  p.  30, 
July  26,  1984).  For  its  part,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
report  accompanying  S.  2836,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  appropriations 
bill,  pointed  out  that  it  had  increased 
the  appropriations  to  support  "*  *  * 
an  additional  1,850  new  and  competing 
renewal  research  project  grants"  over 
and  above  the  5.000  grants  specified  in 
the  President's  budget  (H.  Rept.  98- 
544.  p.  50). 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  as- 
signed to  work  out  the  differences  in 
the  respective  chambers'  versions  of 
the  fiscal  year  1985  Labor.  HHS.  and 
Education  appropriations  bill  reached 
a  compromise  on  the  number  of  new 
and     competing     renewal     research 


projects  to  be  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  appropriated  $1,183,806,000 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Now,  only  a  few  months  later.  OMB 
apparently  has  determined  this  action 
by  the  Congress  to  be  iU-advlaed  and 
proposes  to  undo  its  effect  via  an  ac- 
counting mechanism— spreading  the 
actual  expenditure  of  some  of  these 
funds  over  a  3-year  period.  In  my  view, 
OMB  chose  this  approach  because  it 
knew  that  Congress  would  not  agree  to 
a  straightforward  request  for  a  recl- 
slon  of  NIH  funds.  In  this  regard,  the 
Congress  appropriates  funds  to  NIH 
under  a  general  authority  and  Appro- 
priations Committee  reports  have  tra- 
ditlonaJly  served  an  authorizing  func- 
tion for  biomedical  research  programs. 
Thus.  OMB's  directive  is  clearly  legis- 
lative in  character  and  policymaking 
in  effect:  as  such,  it  Intrudes  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  research  efforts  being  car- 
ried on  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  As  the  principal  biomedical  re- 
search agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, NIH  seeks  to  Improve  the 
health  of  the  American  people  by  in- 
creasing the  understanding  of  the 
process  underlying  human  health.  Our 
doctors  at  NIH  are  developing  meth- 
ods of  preventing,  detecting,  diagnos- 
ing, and  treating  disease  and  are  dis- 
seminating these  research  results  to 
the  medical  community  for  review  and 
ultimately  for  medical  application.  In 
addition,  this  prestigious  and  world 
renown  health  agency  conducts  re- 
search in  its  own  laboratories,  trains 
talented  researchers,  and  promotes 
the  acquisition  and  distribution  of 
medical  knowledge  throughout  the 
country.  Over  the  years,  the  research 
activities  at  NIH  have  uncovered  new 
methods  of  preventing  disease  and  dls- 
abUity. 

One  of  the  major  components  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  which  has 
developed  a  national  cancer  program 
to  expand  existing  scientific  knowl- 
edge on  cancer  cause  and  prevention, 
as  well  as  on  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  cancer  patients. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
supports  the  majority  of  basic  medical 
research  in  the  United  States  through 
its  extramural  research  programs. 
Principally  among  these  programs  are 
the  grants  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  to  research  facilities  and  uni- 
versity-based programs  throughout 
America. 

In  my  State  of  Alabama,  important 
research  through  grants  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  is  being  car- 
ried on  at  13  universities  and  hospi- 
tals. Research  crucial  to  our  efforts  to 
conquer  cancer  is  being  done  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham, 
the  University  of  South  Alabama  in 


Mobile,  and  the  Southern  Research 
Institute  in  Birmingham. 

Over  the  years,  the  magnitude  of  fi- 
nancial support  from  NIH  to  Alabama 
institutions  has  been  tremendous  and 
has  allowed  great  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. Approximately  $46  million  an- 
nually has  been  awarded  to  UAB  and 
the  Southern  Research  Institute.  Cur- 
rently, UAB  has  requested  more  than 
$27  million  in  competing  grants  from 
the  various  NIH  institutes,  which 
would  be  directly  affected  by  the  25- 
percent  cut  in  grants  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

These  Institutions  are  well  known 
for  their  important  contributions  to 
cancer  research.  In  fact,  the  cancer  re- 
search community  throughout  Amer- 
ica and  indeed  the  world  knows  that 
one  of  the  flagships  of  cancer  research 
in  our  Nation  is  the  Cancer  Core 
Center  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  Birmingham.  The  UAB  center  is 
among  the  three  top  centers  for 
cancer  research  in  our  Nation.  This 
center  was  one  of  the  first  eight  new 
centers  recognized  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  when  comprehensive 
centers  were  designated  in  1973.  The 
UAB  Cancer  Center  has  experienced 
remarkable  growth  and  made  many 
significant  contributions  to  the  war  on 
cancer.  It  has  developed  some  of  the 
most  sophisticated  resources  for  basic 
science  and  clinical  care  in  the  South- 
east and  is  now  a  regional,  national, 
and  international  resource  for  patient 
care  and  research. 

A  nuimber  of  remarkable  research 
advances  and  improvements  in  patient 
care  have  taken  place  at  the  UAB 
Cancer  Center.  For  example:  First,  its 
scientists  were  the  first  to  identify  the 
human  natural  killer  cell,  thought  to 
be  the  normal  target  for  interferon 
and  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  body's  de- 
struction of  cancer  cells:  and  second. 
Its  scientists  were  the  first  to  discover 
that  about  20  percent  of  leukemic  chil- 
dren have  a  disease  of  primitive  anti- 
body forming  cells,  the  pre-Bell.  which 
requires  more  aggressive  treatment  in 
order  to  cure  the  patient. 

During  the  time  that  the  center  has 
been  in  existence,  it  has  grown  from 
virtually  nothing  to  the  place  where  it 
now  has  over  1.000  net  square  feet  of 
new  space  to  which  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  contributed  $5.94  mil- 
lion and  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  contributed  $11.2  million 
from  its  own  resources.  Its  faculty  has 
grown  from  a  mere  handful  to  more 
than  120  professionals  with  Ph.D's  or 
M.D.'s.  It  has  buUt  entirely  with  its 
own  resources  an  80-bed  tower  dedi- 
cate solely  to  care  for  patients  with 
cancer.  Funding  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  "core  grants"  for 
this  center  and  others  throughout  the 
country  has  often  been  described  as 
"the  glue  that  holds  a  cancer  center 
together." 


MadAm  President,  because  of  the 
great  work  and  the  priority  of  these 
research  efforts,  I  have  fought  hard 
over  the  past  6  years  to  make  sure 
that  Congress  appropriated  adequate 
Federal  funding  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  programs.  Therefore, 
it  was  with  considerable  alarm  and 
dismay  that  I  read  of  the  recent  direc- 
tive of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  instructing  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  ftmd  only  5,000  bio- 
medical research  competing  grants 
rather  than  the  6,526  that  Congress 
intended  in  fiscal  year  1985.  This 
action  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  effectively  rescinds  con- 
gressional intent  for  previously  appro- 
priated funds  and  submits  the  nation- 
al biomedical  research  efforts  to  prece- 
dent-setting and  arbitrary  political  in- 
fluence. It  is  clear  that  unless  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
initiative  can  be  thwarted,  NIH  sup- 
port of  critical  biomedical  research 
will  be  adversely  affected  both  in  1985 
and  in  subsequent  years.  Not  only  wiU 
Uiere  be  1,500  fewer  new  and  compet- 
ing grants  in  fiscal  year  1985— almost 
500  fewer  than  in  fiscal  year  1984— re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  research  opportuni- 
ties and  personnel,  but  by  forwarding 
fimding  a  certain  number  of  compet- 
ing grants,  NIH  would  be  reducing  its 
commitment  base  for  funding  in 
future  years. 

When  the  Congress  took  action  to 
fund  6,526  NIH  grants,  it  was  acting 
on  independent  studies  of  biomedical 
research  needs.  The  Congress  recog- 
nized that  our  scientists  are  on  the 
verge  of  critical  breakthroughs  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases 
that  have  imposed  unimaginable  hard- 
ships on  millions  of  our  American  fam- 
ilies. Cancer  in  particular,  is  a  disease 
that  knows  no  class,  income  level,  life- 
style, race  or  sex.  Cancer  is  a  disease 
that  can  strike  anyone  at  any  time. 
Cancer  remains  a  major  killer.  This  is 
why  it  remains  imperative  that  we 
continue  to  support  the  important 
work  being  carried  on  in  cancer  re- 
search. We  have  come  too  far  in  our 
fight  against  this  horrible  disease  to 
abandon  our  research  efforts  now. 

I  hope  that  the  entire  Congress  will 
Join  me  in  stopping  this  disruption  of 
our  battle  against  cancer,  particularly 
since  we  have  made  so  many  sweeping 
advances. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  I  recently  wrote 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  actions 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  rescind  the  congressional 
appropriations  for  the  NIH  budget  be 
included  In  the  Congrxssiohal 
Rbcoro.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  also, 
that  three  letters  I  have  received  from 
scientists  at  institutions  in  Alabama 
Involved  in  biomedical  research  be  in- 
cluded in  the  CoHGRKSsiOMAL  Record: 
First,  a  letter  from  Dr.  David  O.  Wood. 


assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Microbiology  and  Immimology  at 
the  University  of  South  Alabama; 
second,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jenifer 
Turco.  assistant  professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
South  Alabama;  and  third,  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Chimg.  a  profes- 
sor of  biochemistry  and  senior  scien- 
tist at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  Cancer  Center. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoeo,  as  follows: 

17.8.  Senatk. 
Washington,  DC,  March  S,  1985. 
Hon.  Chaslbs  A.  BowsHxa, 
ComptroOer  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 

DcAR  Mk.  Bowshkr:  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
Ing  that  you  have  already  been  omtacted  by 
some  of  my  Senate  colleagues  to  seek  your 
opinion  regarding  the  availability  and  use  of 
FT  1985  appropriations  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

I,  too,  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  particularly  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 

As  you  of  course  know,  last  year,  the  Con- 
gress approved  a  Fiscal  Year  1985  Budget  of 
$5.1  billion  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  action  by  the  Congress  includ- 
ed funds  to  support  6,526  new  and  compet- 
ing research  grants.  This  figure  is  1500  more 
than  the  5,000  originally  requested  by  the 
Administration  for  FT  1985.  The  Congress 
has  recently  received  infotmatton  that  the 
Administration,  through  the  FT86  Budget 
and  other  supporting  documents  that  it  in- 
tends to  rescind  Congressional  intent  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  and  reallocate  NIH  funds  for 
new  research  project  grants  to  pay  multi- 
year  projects  and  limit  the  number  of  new 
and  competing  renewal  research  projects  to 
be  funded  in  FY85  to  5,000  instead  of  the 
6.526  grants  that  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized. 

The  purpose  of  my  letter  is  to  request 
that  you  expedite  your  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  actions  by  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  fund  projects 
on  a  multi-year  basis  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  as  set  forth  In  the  FT85 
Appropriations  Bill. 

Thank  you  for  your  advice  and  with  kin- 
dest regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Howell  HxruM. 

UmvxxsiTT  OF  South  Alabama, 

College  or  MsDicniE, 
Mobile,  AL,  Februarg  7,  198S. 
Hon.  Howell  Hepuk, 
U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbak  Senator  Heplin:  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  recently  learned  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  in- 
structed the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  reduce  the  number  of  competing  grants 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  5.000  instead  of 
the  6.526  agreed  to  by  Congress.  According 
to  the  OMB,  this  is  a  cost  saving  measure 
that  will  allow  funding  of  multiyear  grants 
for  a  few  select  projects.  I  believe  this  will 
be  detrimental  to  biomedical  research  in 
this  country  and  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  the  budget  was  approved  by 
Congress  last  fall  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 


We  have  witnessed  a  steady  reduction  in 
government  commitment  to  basic  research 
over  the  past  five  years.  This  has  had  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  biomedical  research  that  will 
become  even  more  evident  as  the  attrition 
rate  of  personnel  and  the  loss  of  research 
opportunities  continues  to  grow.  Our 
strength  in  this  area  is  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
viding an  environment  where  new  ideas  can 
be  pursued.  Governmental  policies  that  de- 
stroy this  environment  are  doing  irreparable 
harm  to  basic  biomedical  research  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

I  wish  to  protest  this  action  by  OBfB  and 
urge  you  to  Investigate  the  matter.  The 
impact  will  be  felt  here  in  our  own  district 
at  the  University  of  South  Alabama  College 
of  Medicine,  where  several  investigators 
stand  to  lose  hundreds  of  thousands  of  re- 
search dollars. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Davis  O.  Wood.  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor. 

UHrnxsmr  op  SotriH  Alabama, 

College  op  MEDicim. 
MobOe.  AL.  Febnuiry  12,  198S. 
Senator  Howell  Hetlm, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heplin:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  future  of  bio- 
medical research  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  highly  disturbed  by  the  recent  direc- 
tive of  the  Office  of  ManagemMit  and 
Budget,  which  will  substantially  reduce  the 
funding  of  investigator-initiated  research 
grants  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
fund  6.500  new  and  competing  grants  in  FT 
1985.  However,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  directed  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  fund  only  5.000  grants  In 
FT  1985.  and  to  use  the  leftover  funds  for 
"forward  funding"  some  of  these  grants. 
Such  a  directive  nullifies  the  intention  of 
Congress  and  spells  disaster  for  the  biomedi- 
cal research  effort  in  this  country.  If  this  di- 
rective stands,  many  quality  research  appli- 
cations will  not  be  funded,  and  many  highly 
competent  scientists  will  be  unable  to  apply 
their  training  and  experience  to  biomedical 
problems.  The  result  will  be  a  weakening  of 
the  biomedical  research  effort. 

I  strongly  tirge  you  to  take  action  NOW 
toward  reversing  the  directive  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  restoring 
the  level  of  funding  intended  by  Congress 
for  investigator-initiated  grants  in  FT  1985. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jehipek  Turco.  PhJ3.. 

Assistant  Professor. 

The  UNrvERsrrr  op 
Alabama  in  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  AL,  February  16,  1985. 
Hon.  Howell  Heploi. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hepun:  My  colleagues  and 
I  have  read  lately  about  the  possibility  of 
President  Reagan's  administration  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  the  1985  National  Institutes  of 
Health  appropriation  which  is  contained  in 
a  spending  bill  that  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President.  The  attempted 
reduction,  if  materialized,  would  decrease  by 
over  20%  the  number  of  research  grants  for 
which  the  Concessional  appropriation  is  in- 
tended. I  am  disturbed  and  dlnppointed  by 
such  a  plan  and  I  am  writing  to  enlist  your 
assistance  to  stop  the  plan. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  underaUuid  the  legali- 
ty, or  the  lack  of  It.  of  any  attempt  to  ma- 
nipulate an  approved  appropriation.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  budget  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  The 
plan  to  reduce  the  spending  level  for  fiscal 
IMS  would  be  In  line  with  the  President's 
desire  to  reduce  Federal  deficit,  but  is  clear- 
ly contrary  to  Congressional  Intent. 

I  beUeve  that  are  facing  two  Issues  here. 
The  first  Is  a  basic  one  In  regards  the  Ad- 
ministration's power  to  "obligate"  the  entire 
budget,  but  to  limit  actual  speiuUng  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  a  level  below  the 
amount  appropriated.  If  the  Administration 
should  follow  through  with  the  plan,  how- 
ever legal  It  may  be.  It  would  reinforce  the 
notion  In  the  mind  of  many  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  may  not  be  entirely  trust- 
worthy. People  who  take  advantage  of  tax 
loopholes  are  often  criticized  and  their  prac- 
tice Is  frowned  upon  by  the  Oovemment. 
which  has  been  attempting  to  eliminate 
loopholes  through  reform  of  tax  law.  The 
plan  to  limit  the  1985  NIH  spending  appears 
to  be  based  on  a  loophole  that  is  said  to  be 
Immune  to  legal  challenge.  Many  tax  loop- 
holes are  also  invulnerable  to  legal  chal- 
lenge. When  dtlaens  take  advantage  of 
them,  their  practice  Is  disapproved.  Yet  It 
would  seem  legitimate  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  take  a  similar  approach  in  solving  its 
problem.  To  me  this  would  be  an  example  of 
double  standard  being  practiced  by  the  Oov- 
emment. The  Administration  has  made  a 
legal  commitment  and  the  commitment 
must  be  honored.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  It 
can  Justify  the  plan  on  moral  ground. 

The  other  Issue  relates  to  the  possible  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  entire  biomedical  field. 
As  one  who  has  served  for  many  years  in 
several  NIH  review  groups,  I  know  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  doing  an  excel- 
lent Job  In  their  research  supported  by  NIH 
grants.  We  are  closer  than  ever  before  to 
many  new  biomedical  developments  based 
on  basic  research.  We  cannot  afford  to  slow 
down  and  lose  the  momentum.  I  could  go  on 
to  list  a  number  of  other  reasons  why  basic 
research  would  suffer  severely  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan.  However.  I  do  not  think 
It  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  since  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  are  keenly  aware  of  the  possi- 
ble consequences  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed reduction  In  spending.  Instead,  I  wish 
to  respectively  urge  you  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  biomedical  community  to  stop  the  Ad- 
ministration from  removing  portions  of  the 
approved  1985  NIH  budget  and  using  it  In 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Any  assistance  from 
you  and  your  office  to  help  the  NIH  to 
maintain  the  spending  level  that  has  been 
legally  appropriated  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HDuntT  C.  Crkuiio,  Ph.D., 
PmfesaoT  of  Biochemistry  and 
Senior  Sciential,  Cancer  Center. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


UM 


DIRECTIONS  TO  LEGAL 
COUNSEL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  send 
two  resolutions  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  Senator  Byrd,  and  ask  for 
.their  immediate  consideration  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolutions  will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  legialative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaolutioa  (8.  Res.  97)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Lecal  Counsel  to  Intervene  In  Pitnep 
Bowe*  Inc.  V.  TIte  United  State$  of  America, 
etoL 

A  reaoluUon  (8.  Res.  M)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  Intervene  in 
ilfii«n>ii.  Inc.  V.  V.S.  Armv  Corps  of  Mnoi- 
neert,  etoL 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolutions  en  bloc? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  on 
March  5.  the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate 
Resolution  91  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  Intervene  in  an 
action  in  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia to  defend  the  constitutionality 
of  provisions  of  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  of  1984.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  challenged  the 
constitutionality  of  certain  authority 
delegated  by  the  Congress  to  the 
Comptroller  General  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bid  protest  provisions  of 
that  act.  Senate  Resolution  91  and  a 
statement  explaining  its  purpose 
appear  in  the  RccoitD  at  131  Comgus- 
sioKAL  RacoRO  S2565-M  (daily  ed. 
Bterch  5.  1985). 

The  constitutional  question  has  now 
arisen  in  two  other  lawsuits  in  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  following  resolu- 
tions will  authorize  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  to  intervene  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate  to  present  the  Senate's  de- 
fense of  the  Competition  in  Contract- 
ing Act  in  those  cases.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

s.  Ris.  97 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  Pitney  Bowes  Inc. 
V.  The  United  States  of  America,  et  at,  filed 
in  the  United  SUtes  DUtrlct  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  procurement  protest  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Competition  In  Contracting 
Act  of  1984.  Pub.  L.  No.  98-369.  98  SUt. 
1175.  1199-1203.  has  been  placed  In  Issue: 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
notified  the  Senate  that  the  Department 
will  assert  In  cases  under  the  Competition  In 
Contracting  Act  that  the  powers  granted  by 
that  Act  of  Congress  to  the  Comptroller 
General  violate  the  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed separation  of  powers: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(c), 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  In  Oovem- 
ment Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  il288b(c), 
288e(a).  and  288i(a>(1982),  the  Senate  may 
direct  Its  Counsel  to  Intervene  In  the  name 
of  the  Senate  In  any  legal  action  In  which 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  In  Issue: 
Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  Intervene  In  the  name  of  the 
Senate  In  the  case  of  Pitney  Bowes  Inc.  v. 
The  United  StaU*  of  America,  et  aL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reaolu- 
Uon. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rn.  98 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  Ameron.  Inc.  r. 
U.S.  Army  Corps  oj  tngineer*.  et  oL.  fUed  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  procurement  protest  system  established 
by  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1984,  Pub.  L.  No.  98-369.  98  Stat  1175.  1199- 
1203,  has  been  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice  hss 
notified  the  Senate  that  the  Department 
will  assert  in  cases  under  the  Competition  In 
Contracting  Act  that  the  powers  granted  by 
that  Act  of  Congress  to  the  Comptroller 
General  violate  the  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed separation  of  powers: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  In  Oovem- 
ment Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  II  288b(c). 
288e(a).  and  2881(aX1982).  the  Senate  may 
direct  iU  Counsel  to  Intervene  In  the  name 
of  the  Senate  Ui  any  legal  acUon  In  which 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  CTongress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  in  Issue: 
Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  Intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  Ameron.  Inc.  v.  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  et  aL 
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ORDER  TO  HOLD  AT  THE  DESK 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  85 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 85.  designating  the  week  of  March 
24.  1985.  through  March  30,  1985.  as 
"National  Skin  Cancer  Prevention  and 
Detection  Week."  It  be  held  at  the 
desk  pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE     PRESI- 
DURING  THE 


MESSAGES     FROM 

DENT   RECEIVED 

RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  8, 
March  12.  and  March  13.  1985,  re- 
ceived messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  March 
8,  March  12,  and  March  13,  1985.  are 
printed  in  today's  Rkord  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

QtROIXED  BILL  SIGRXO 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March   12, 


1985,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annoimcing  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

HJl.  1093.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the 
Treaty  Between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
TJnlted  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Canada  C^onceming  Pacific  Salmon, 
signed  at  OtUwa.  January  28. 1985. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  en- 
rolled biU  was  signed  on  March  13. 
1985,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
by   the  President  pro  tempore   [Mr. 

THXTHMOIfSl. 


BIEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  Joint  resolutions  were 
read  the  flrst  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

RJ.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1985,  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Preventloa  Month":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Maroh  22.  1965.  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


BOSSAOES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:04  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  ite  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJ.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  24.  1985.  through  March 
30.  1985.  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Preven- 
tion and  Detection  Month": 

OJ.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1985.  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month";  and 

HJ.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  22.  1985.  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Etay." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
276a-l  of  title  22.  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  additional 
members  of  the  delegation  to  attend 
the  Conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  to  be  held  in  Lome,  Togo, 
on  March  25  through  March  30,  1985, 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the     House:     Mr.     Hawkins.     Bfrs. 

SCBROEDER.  Mr.  HXTBBAKO.  Mr.  HALL  Of 

Ohio,  Mr.  Crockrt,  Mr.  Htsk,  Mr. 
HAMMBtscHMiOT.  Mr.  FisH,  Mr.  Roth. 
and  Mr.  Bokhlebt. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 194(a),  title  14.  United  Stetes 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.8.  Coast  Guard  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Gejokhsoh  and  Bfrs.  Jomisoir. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9355(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJB.  Air 
Fy>rce  Academy  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
FoLcr.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Kramkb.  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section 
4355(a),  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  DixoM,  Mr.  HDifSR.  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Mr.  HiLUS. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
The  foUowlng  Joint  resolution  was 
held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  con- 
sent pending  further  disposition: 

H  J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  24,  I98S.  through  March 
30.  1985.  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Preven- 
tion and  Detection  Month." 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  monori- 
als  were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-98.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Nebrsska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

"lAcisLATivs  RnoLonow  58 

"Whereas,  on  February  27.  1985.  the 
United  States  Senate  passed  legislation  pro- 
viding significant  agricultural  credit  relief 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Midwest;  and 

"Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  the  opportunity  to  forward  that  Impor- 
tant legislati<m  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes;  and 

"Whereas.  President  Reagan  has  indicated 
that  his  veto  of  such  legislation  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
mratbers  of  the  eighty-ninth  legislature  of 
Nebraska,  first  session: 

"1.  That  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
hereby  urged  to  forward  such  legislation  to 
the  President 

"2.  That  the  President  is  hereby  urged  to 
reconsider  his  threatened  veto  of  the  agri- 
cultural crisis  credit  legislation,  thereby 
demiMistratlng  hJs  concern  for  the  farms 
and  people  of  the  Midwest. 

"3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  imme- 
diately telegraphed  to  President  Reagan, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Ret»esentatives." 

POM-99.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

"RESOLunoM— SmATB  or  Puiiisylvaiiia 

"Whereas,  the  public  welfare  and  econom- 
ic vitality  of  the  C^ommonwealth.  iU  citizens 
and  Its  industry  are  being  Jeopardised  by 
the  proposed  sale  of  the  Conrall  corporation 
to  private  sector  entitles;  and 

"Whereas,  continued  Federal.  State  and 
local  Investment  efforts  to  spur  Increased 
economic  growth  in  the  Commtmwealth  are 
being  jeopardized  by  the  proposed  nonpub- 
lic sale  of  Ck>nrail  without  assurances  of 
adequate  maintenance  and  investment  in 
our  rail  Infrastructure  and  rail  transporta- 
tion systems;  and 
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"Whereas.  Ck>nrail  has  demonstrated  Its 
ability  to  ef fidofitly  and  profitably  manage 
the  raU  Infrastructure  and  rail  transporta- 
tion systems  In  this  Cnnmonwealth:  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  clearly  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth,  its  dUsens  and 
its  Industries  that  Conrail's  current  struc- 
ture be  nudntained  In  one  management 
unit  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reject 
the  proposed  nonpublic  sale  of  Oonrail  to 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  In  order  that 
the  Commonwealth's  economy  may  contin- 
ue to  prosper  and  flourish;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Rotudd  W.  Reagan,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  Elizabeth  Dole, 
and  the  presiding  officers  of  each  house  of 
Congress  and  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania. 

POM-100.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"AssmsLT  JoiHT  RssoLunoii  No.  92 

"Whereas.  Joint  venture  fisheries  in 
which  United  States  vesseU  catch  fish  in 
the  200-mile  Fishery  Conservation  Zcme  and 
transfer  them  to  foreign  processing  vessels 
and  directed  fisheries  In  irtiicb  foreign  ves- 
sels catch  fish  in  the  200-mile  Fishery  c:on- 
servation  Zone  are  interim  measures  intend- 
ed to  provide  markets  untO  domestic  proces- 
sors are  aide  to  provide  them;  and 

"Whereas,  Domestic  processing  of.  and 
markets  for.  Pacific  whiting  are  presently 
being  developed;  and 

"Whereas,  Foreign  fish  processing  vessels 
dump  fish  wastes  into  nearshore  waters  off 
the  California  coast  which  risks  souring  of 
prime  fishing  groimds;  and 

"Whereas,  Foreign  fishing  and  fish  proc- 
essing vessels  were  excluded  from  waters 
within  12  miles  of  shore  before  1976;  and 

"Whereas.  Joint  venture  fisheries  in  near- 
shore  waters  off  the  California  coast  com- 
pete with  California  commercial  fishermen, 
impede  the  development  of  domestic  proc- 
essing and  markets,  and  needlessly  worsen 
the  United  States  balance-of-trade  deficit: 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
CommisBion.  whkdi  rei»eaents  the  States  of 
California.  Alaska.  Idaho.  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  met  on  November  9.  1963.  in 
Boise.  Idaho,  and  voted  to  support  full 
phase-in  of  domestic  fisheries  by  1990  and 
to  oppose  extmsicm  of  Joint  venture  fisher- 
ies south  of  Point  Arena;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  met  on  Novonber  11.  1983.  In 
Boise.  Idaho,  in  spite  of  the  Padfk:  Marine 
Fishery  Commission  action  and  over  the  op- 
position of  the  State  of  California,  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
allow  an  extension  of  a  Soviet-United  States 
Joint  venture  fishery  for  Pacific  whiting 
south  of  Point  Arena;  and 

"Whereas,  An  extension  of  the  Joint  ven- 
ture fishery  south  of  Point  Arena  would  be 
of  no  benefit  to  CUlfomia,  off  of  which 
coast  it  would  be  located;  and 

"Whereas.  The  stocks  of  Pacific  whiting 
are  less  mature  the  further  south  they  are 
found  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  juve- 
nile fish  provide  forage  for  salmon  and 
other  valuable  commercial  and  recreational 
species;  and 

"Whereas.  A  joint  venture  fishery  f<M-  Pa- 
cific whiting  in  southern  C^alifomia  waten 
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would  lesd  to  the  incidental  catch  of  Pacific 
mackerel,  a  apeclea  which  is  beinc  harvested 
to  »««irii«iim  allowable  biolocical  limit*  by 
southern  California  fishermen:  and 

"Whereas.  The  presence  of  Soviet  fish 
processinc  vessels  off  the  central  and  south- 
em  California  coast  would  raise  serious  na- 
tional security  cohoems  for  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Pacific  Fishery  Manace- 
ment  Council  on  January  13.  1984,  reversed 
its  recommendation  to  allow  an  extension  of 
the  Joint  venture  fishery  south  of  Point 
Arena,  but  could  reverse  Itself  again  and 
once  more  recommend  it:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council,  meeting  on  April  12,  1M4.  in 
San  Francisco  and  on  July  12.  1984.  in  San 
Diego,  over  the  opposition  of  the  State  of 
California,  recommended  establishing 
Soviet  and  Polish  directed  fisheries  for  Pa- 
cific whiting  north  of  Point  Arena:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  SUte  of  California.  ioinUy.  That  is  it 
the  policy  of  the  SUte  of  California  to  sup- 
port full  phase-in  of  domestic  fisheries  by 
1990.  to  exclude  foreign  fUh  processing  ves- 
sels from  waters  within  12  miles  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  and  to  prevent  any  extension 
of  Joint  venture  fisheries  south  of  Point 
Arena  and  any  directed  fisheries  off  the 
California  coast:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorial- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Pa- 
cific Fishery  Management  Council  to  Imple- 
ment these  policies:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  memori- 
alises the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Pacific  Fishery  Management  CouncU  to  ex- 
amine the  feasibility  of  excluding  foreign 
fish  processing  vessels  from  waters  within 
30  miles  of  the  California  coast  to  protect 
and  encourage  California  fishermen  and 
processors:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game,  in  cooperation  with  the  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Fisheries  and  Aquaculture, 
prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  by  January  1  of  each  year  com- 
mencing In  198S.  and  continuing  each  year 
until  January  1,  1990.  on  the  progress  made 
toward  implementing  these  policies  and 
these  memorials:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Cleric  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  the  Chairperson  of  the  Pacific 
Fishery  Management  Council,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Director  of  Fish  and  Game,  to  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  to  the  Chair  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Fisheries  and  Aqua- 
culture  of  the  Legislature." 

POM-101.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  E^nvironment  and  Public 
Works. 
"AssxMSLY  CoNcuaKEirr  Resolution  No.  161 

"Whereas  a  substantia]  number  of  fishing 
vessels  based  in  California  and  in  the  other 
Pacific  states  are  now  operating  in  the 
North  Pacific,  both  west  and  east  of  the 
International  Dateline:  and 

"Whereas  a  viable  albacore  fishery  has 
been  developed  in  that  area  through  many 
years  of  research,  which  was  funded  by  the 


industry  through  the  American  Fishermen's 
Research  Foundation,  working  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  and  the  Pacific  Tuna  Development 
Foundation  (now  named  the  Pacific  Fisher- 
ies Development  Foundation),  all  of  which 
clearly  demonstrate  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  industry  in  developing  these 
f  iaherlea:  and 

"Whereas  several  other  fisheries  with  sig- 
nificant potential  have  begun  to  develop  as 
a  consequence  of  the  vessels  traveling  along 
the  leeward  Islets  chain  to  and  from  the 
Midway  albaoore  fishery;  and 

"Whereas  the  national  Interest  would  be 
served  by  Improving  our  balance  of  trade 
position,  by  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
economic  and  physical  presence  in  the  area, 
and  by  creating  and  maintaining  eaapioy- 
ment  and  business  in  Hawaii  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  the  continental  United  SUtes; 
and 

"Whereas  Midway  Island  Harbor  is  the 
only  harbor  of  refuge  In  reasonable  proximi- 
ty to  this  area,  the  next  harbor  being  Hono- 
lulu, and  Midway  Island  Harbor  has  unused 
facilities  available  which  can  be  utilised 
without  Inconvenience  to  the  Navy  and 
without  any  security  risk;  and 

"Whereas  Midway  Island  is  at  the  upper 
tip  of  the  Northwestern  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  is  only  a  few  days'  running  time  from 
the  migratory  route  of  the  Northern  P^lflc 
albacore:  and 

"Whereas  albacore  Is  primarily  caught  by 
small  trolling  vessels  manned  by  crews  of 
two  to  three  members,  and  the  ruiming  time 
of  10  to  12  days  from  Honolulu  and  substan- 
tially longer  from  California  to  the  fishing 
groimds  makes  albacore  fishing  Impractical 
for  small  vessels;  and 

"Whereas  establishment  of  a  base  on 
Midway  Island  for  refueling,  resupplying. 
and  offloading  may  make  albacore  fishing 
economically  viable:  and 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  Tuna  Development 
Foundation  estimated  that  revenues  from 
albacore  fishing  could  reach  $25  million  a 
year  after  a  five-year  development  program: 
and 

"Whereas  Midway  Island,  however,  is  a 
United  SUtes  Naval  Base  and  the  Navy's 
permission  is  required  if  a  civilian  fishing 
base  is  to  l>e  constructed  on  the  island:  and 

"Whereas  only  a  small  part  of  the  iimer 
harbor  and  land  of  Midway  Island  is  re- 
quired for  a  fishing  base;  and 

"Whereas  the  fishing  fleet  will  continue 
to  operate  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Fishermen's  Research  Foundation  and  to 
provide  oceanographic  information,  includ- 
ing sea  temperature,  bathythermograph, 
wind  and  weather,  and  other  technical  daU 
which  will  be  of  value  to  the  Navy  and  other 
government  agencies,  and  provide  daU  for 
more  accurate  weather  forecasting  for  the 
Pacific  Coast;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California 
hereby  respectfully  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  make  the  harbor  facilities,  or  a  part 
thereof,  of  Midway  Island  available  for  use 
by  American  fishing  vessels  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  support  American  fishing  ac- 
tivities in  the  adjacent  areas  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  and  Business  E>evelop- 
ment,  the  Economic  Envelopment  Commis- 


sion, the  Joint  Committee  on  Fisheries  and 
Aquaculture.  and  other  appropriate  state 
agencies,  contact  the  United  SUtes  Navy, 
other  appropriate  federal  agencies,  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  and  Interstate  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission and  the  West  Coast  Fisheries  Devel- 
opment Foundation,  to  attempt  to  make  the 
harbor  facilities  of  Midway  Island  available, 
and  to  determine  whether  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia may  play  any  role  in  making  them 
available;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  shall  report  to  the  Legislature  on 
or  before  January  1.  1986,  and  periodically 
thereafter,  on  progress  toward  making  the 
harbor  facilities  available  and  on  any  fur- 
ther steps  the  SUte  of  California  might 
take  to  make  them  available;  and  be  it  fiu>- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  to  each  Senator  and 
RepreseoUtive  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Director 
of  Fish  and  Game,  to  the  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Business  Development,  to  the 
Chair  of  the  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission, to  the  Chair  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Aquaculture  of  the 
Legislature,  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  and  to 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  West  Coast 
Fisheries  Development  Foundation." 

POM- 102.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Campo.  Colorado  relating  to  a  redress  of 
grievances  regarding  the  Social  Security 
System;  to  tht  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-103.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Concord.  New  Hampshire  opposing  the  con- 
firmation of  Andrew  L.  Frey  for  a  position 
on  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-104.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

"SncATS  Joint  Rcsolutioh  No.  151 

"Whereas  in  the  year  1989  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  will  have  approached  the 
bicentennial  of  the  founding  of  our  great  re- 
public: and 

"Whereas  in  recognizing  this  historical  oc- 
casion it  Is  also  necessary  to  focus  attention 
on  the  activities  and  evenU  occurring  in  the 
years  preceding  it:  and 

"Whereas  In  March  of  1785  a  conference 
at  Mount  Vernon  was  held  which  provided  a 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  helping  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion in  1786  that  resulted  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  the 
following  year,  and 

"Whereas  the  Historic  Mount  Vernon 
Conference  was  held  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  concern  to  the  Legislatures  of  both 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  each  sUte  naming 
commissioners  to  the  Conference;  and 

•Whereas  the  agreement  reached  at  the 
Conference  had  an  Impact  upon  the  whole 
structure  of  the  confederation':  and 

"Whereas  March  28.  1985.  marks  the 
200th  Anniversary  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Conference:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring.  That  March  28,  1985, 
shall  be  observed  in  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
day  of  historical  significance  recognizing 
the  invaluable  part  played  by  the  Mount 


Vernon  Conference  and  iU  attendanU  as  a 
first  step  leading  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention: and.  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land to  apprise  IU  memben  of  this  aetkm  by 
this  General  Assembly  and  for  Joint  reooflitl- 
tlon  or  other  ceremonies  as  they  might 
deem  appropriate:  and.  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  it  is  encouraged 
that  ceremonies  be  undertaken  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and  by  the  federal  government 
as  well  as  other  sUtes  to  recognize  the  Im- 
portanoe  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Conference 
in  establishing  the  American  Republic;  and, 
belt 

"Resolved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  prepare  a  copy  of  this  resolution  for 
transmittal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Virginia  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-105.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 
To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

"AssBiiBLT  Joan  RooLonoN  No.  139 

"Whereas  the  erosion  of  the  United 
SUtes'  position  as  a  world  leader  in  science, 
engineering  and  technology  has  bectmie  a 
matter  of  national  concern;  and 

"Whereas  if  the  United  States  is  to  avoid 
erosion  of  iU  position  as  a  world  leader  in 


these  flelds,  access  to  sophisticated  comput- 
er hardware  systems  must  be  ensured;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  also  vitally  important  that 
the  United  States  continue  to  produce  sden- 
ttoto  and  engineers  who  have  had  experience 
with  supercomputers;  and 

"Whereas  proposals  are  being  submitted 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  supercomputer 
center  at  the  University  of  California;  and 

"Whereas  due  to  this  sUte's  vital  role  in 
the  development  of  this  nation's  computer 
technology,  it  would  be  of  immense  value 
both  to  this  state  and  to  the  nation  to  estab- 
lish a  supercomputer  center  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  California;  and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  this  super- 
computer center  would  allow  many  individ- 
uals, in  a  university  research  setting,  to  ac- 
quire the  greatly  needed  hands-on  experi- 
ence with  supercomputers:  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  SUUe  of  Califomia,  joinOy.  That  the 
Legtelature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  adequate  funding  for  the 
establishment  of  supercomputer  centers; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  memorial- 
izes the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
grant  the  necessary  funding  for  the  esUb- 
Ilshment  of  a  supercomputer  center  at  the 
University  of  California;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 


the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Rei»«sentative  from  Califomia  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation." 

POM-106.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
San  Bernardino  County  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women  relating  to  the  policies  of 
the  Republican  Administration;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  anni'^i  consolidated  report  of  ex- 
penditure of  foreign  currencies  and 
appropriated  funds  for  foreign  travel 
by  Members  and  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate  provi- 
sions of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
herewith  submlte  the  following  reporUs)  of 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  certain 
Joint  committees  of  the  Congress,  delega- 
tions and  groups,  and  select  and  special 
committees  of  the  Senate,  relating  to  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of  au- 
thorized foreign  travel: 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Barbara  W.  Schllcher.  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships. 


John  A.  Botui.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Export- Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 

Richard  H.  Francis,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
President  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment  to   respond   to   requests   to 


appear  and   testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Carol  Qene  Dawson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
84ifety  Commission. 

Richard  H.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

Edward  J.  Philbln.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 
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Mary  L.  Aacuenaga.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commission- 
er. 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Ouard  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commodore: 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Johanaon.  USCO. 

Capt.  William  F.  Merlin.  ITSCO. 

Capt  Arnold  B.  Beran.  D8CO. 

Capt  Peter  J.  Rots.  USCO. 

Capt  Thomas  T.  Matteson.  USCO. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Tranqwrtation  were  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Sienate.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably, for  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation, 
three  n<Hnination  lists  which  appeared 
in  full  in  the  ComnassioaaL  Raonm 
of  January  21  and  34  and  February  19. 
1985.  and.  to  save  the  expense  of  re- 
printing them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, ask  iinanitnniM  consent  that  they 
lie  at  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILU3  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 

8.  6M.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relaticms. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MuBKOWSKi.  Mr.  SracTSB.  and  Mr. 
Paroa): 

S.  «5T  A  biU  to  establish  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  an  executive  d^mrtment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovenunental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAa- 

8.  658.  A  biU  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  amending  the 
copyright  laws  to  compensate  authors  for 
the  not-for-profit  lending  of  their  works;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 

8.  859.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  puiposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

8.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981.  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  and  the  Agrlcultiuml  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  to  author- 
ise development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  flseal  year  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

8.  861.  A  biU  enUUed  the  "Oeorge  MiUi- 
gan  Control  Tower";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

8.  862.  A  bill  place  obtain  restrictions  on 
the  storage  and  demilitarisation  of  chemical 
munitions  and  lethal  chonical  agents  at 
Lexington-Bluegrass  Army  Depot  Ken- 
tucky, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  MKTZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Haitiklo.  Mr.  Ezo>.  Mr.  Cohx>. 
Mr.  PaoxMni.  and  Mr.  Hart): 
8.  663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue 0>de  of  1954  to  modify  the  alternative 
mtnimiim  corporate  tax;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance.        

By  Mr.  NICKUS  (for  liimself  and  B€r. 
Aamioa): 
a  884.  A  biU  to  faciUtate  the  oompeUUve- 
ness  of  exports  of  United  States  sgricultural 
commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.    HATCH   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Wallop.    BIr.    Nicklxs.    Mr.    Akm- 

sraoHo.    Mr.    Cohkm.    I^.    Demtor. 

Mr.    East.    Mr.    BUsrm.    and    Mr. 

lAaCujtay. 

8.  865.  A  biU  to  amend  ttie  Fair  Lalwr 

•Standards  Act  of  1938  to  facilitate  industrial 

homework,  including  sewing,  knitting,  and 

craftmaking,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

CTommittee  on  tmtaot  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and  Ui. 

Hionr)  (by  request): 

a  888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Flood 

Insurance   Act   of    1988.   as   amended,   to 

extend  certain  authorities  thereunder,  and 

far  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

BapH'»g,  Housing,  snd  Urban  Affairs. 

8.  867.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
Federal  laws  rdaUng  to  housing,  communi- 
ty and  neighborhood  development,  and  re- 
lated programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Ck>mmittee  on  »»"»f<w|f  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Hawkihs): 
8.  888.  A  bill  to  provide  funding  for  the 
ACmON  Drug  Prevention  Program  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
out  of  proceeds  received  by  the  Customs 
Forfeiture  Fund  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund;  to  the  C:om- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
a  889.  A  bill  entiUed  the  -'Correctional 
Facility  Development  Act";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EZON: 
8.  671.  A  Mil  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  modify  the  construction,  op- 
eraticm,   and  maintenance  of  the  O'Neill 
unit.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program. 
Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
a  873.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kazim  Ates 
Ontuna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
a  673.  A  biU  to  establish  a  specialized 
corps  of  Judges  necessary  for  certain  Feder- 
al proeeedings  required  to  be  conducted,  and 
for  other  piuiMses:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KEmiKDT,  Mr.  Spictxr,  Mr.  Lbaht, 
Mr.  Stafpors,  Mr.  Mxizehbauii.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  C^rarstoh,  Mr. 
Chapke,  Mr.  Proxmirz,  Mr.  Ah- 
DRXws,  Mr.  (Whiles,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
RixGLE.  Mr.  Trible.  tdr.  Sarbakes. 
Mr.  Gortor,  Mr.  I^viR,  BCr.  Durxr- 
BERCER.  Mr.  Matsuraga.  Mr.  BoscH- 
wnz.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hxirz.  Mr. 
Abdror.  Mr.  WiLSOR.  Mr.  Darforth. 
Mr.  ZoRniSKT,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  DeCorciri,  and  Mr. 

BOROICK): 

SJ.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April,  1985.  as  "Fair  Housing  Month":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Orasslbt,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  HsruR.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Kxrre- 


DT.  BCr.  Leaht,  Mr.  BoscBwnz,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  CRnas,  Mr.  Cocsolum, 
Mr.  Crarstor,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Do- 
MXRici.  Mr.  DoRERBBRtKa.  Mr.  Oold- 
WATER.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Iroitvx,  Mr. 
Johrstor.    Mrs.    Kassxbaum.    Mr. 
LoGAR,  BCr.  Motrihar,  Mr.  Nurr. 
Mr.  Staptord.  and  Mr.  Stevers): 
S.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  May,  1985,  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  ^wrts  Month":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OOU>WATER  (for  himseU. 
Mr.  Oarr  and  Mr.  Sasseb): 
8.J.  Res.  81.  JiABt  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Bams  lias  McHenry 
as  a  dtisen  reg^t  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ruleaaod  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Baocas.  Mr.  Burbick.  >Cr.  Ddibr- 

BEacsa.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Nurr,  Mr. 

Stmics,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 

S J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resoluti<m  to  rtf<rignat4> 

the  week  of  March  17. 19g5,  throu^  March 

22.  1985.  as  "National  Camp  Fire  Week":  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  and 
Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and  re- 
ferred (or  acted  upon),  as  indiciU«d: 

By   BCr.   GOLDWATER   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  DBCoRcnn): 
S.  Res.  96.  A  resolution  relaUng  to  the 
cent«inial  observance  of  the  Univosity  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (fw  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrb): 
S.  Res.  97.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Seiuite    Legal    Counsel    to    intervene    in 
"Pitney  Bowes  Inc.  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  et  aL":  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  98.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Coxmsel  to  intervene  in 
"Ameron,  Inc.  v.  Uja  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, et  al.";  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  Res.  99.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  should  not  grant 
financial  amrifftsivT  to  or  on  behalf  of  fertil- 
izer industries  owned  or  controlled  by  for- 
eign governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankiny,  Housing.  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
S.  656.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMBmfKRTS 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  BCr.  Presdieht.  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appn^riate  ref- 
erence a  Mil  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  authorize  i^pixvriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  for  other  pur- 


This  proposed  legislation  lias  been 
requested  by  the  Peace  Corps  and  I 
am  introducing  it  In  order  tiiat  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments. 
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I  reierve  my  rlglit  to  support  or 
oppow  this  blU,  as  well  m  any  suggest- 
ed unendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
Is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bOI  be  printed  in  the  Rhx»d  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-see- 
tion  an^ysis  of  the  bUl.  and  the  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
March  11. 1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RnxHW.  as  f oUowK 

asM 

Ac  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
RepreeentoHvee  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Atnerica  in  Conoreu  tueemhlfd.  That  Mo- 
tion Mb)  of  the  Peace  Corp*  Act  (herein- 
after the  "Act")  to  amended  by  «han«lng  the 
flnt  aentenoe  thereof  to  read  aa  foilowc 
"There  are  autbortnd  to  be  appraiirtated  to 
carry  out  the  puipoaea  of  thla  Act  not  to 
exceed  $134,400,000  for  the  ftocal  year  1900 
and  auch  auma  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  for  the 
flacal  year  1987." 

8k.  X  Section  15<»)  of  the  Act  U  amended 
by  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  the  foUowlnt 
aentenoe:  "Technical  pubUcaUaas  produced 
by  the  Peace  Cotria  may  be  aold  at  ooat  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpoaea  of  thla  Act.  and 
the  proceeda  in  auch  aalea  may  lie  credited 
to  the  currently  applicable  appropriation  of 
the  Peace  Coipa,  notwitliatandlnc  aecUon 
3M3(b)  of  Utle  SI." 

A  Bnx  TO  Amm  THB  Piaci  Ooars  Acr  AMD 

rOB  OlHBB  PDBFOaBa 

sacnoa-BT-aacnoa  AHALTaia 
Section  I  amende  aection  3  of  the  Peace 
Oorpa  Act  (hereinafter  tlie  "Act")  to  autbor- 
lae  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$194,400,000  for  aeUritiea  under  the  Act  for 
flacal  year  1986.  and  auch  auma  as  may  be 
neoeaaary  for  flacal  year  1987. 

Section  2  amenda  aecUon  15(a)  of  the  Act 
to  authoriae  the  Peace  Oorpa  to  aell  lU  pub- 
lleatlon  to  the  public  at  ooat.  and  to  author- 
ise depoalt  of  the  proceeda  of  auch  aalea  to 
the  Peace  Corpa'  then-current  appropria- 
tion. The  Peace  Corpa  produces  a  numlier  of 
technical  publlcaUons  which  are  valuable  to 
mlvate  virtuntary  organtetlona  and  to  lioat- 
oountry  governments  and  asendeaL  Tliey 
are  often  requeated  tai  quantity.  Peace  Corpa 
cannot  afford  to  make  multiple  ooplea  avail- 
able groUM,  although  illfinlnariim  of  the 
information  they  contain  la  a  deairable  ex- 
tenaion  of  the  Peace  Coipa'  mlaaion.  Ktf  oita 
to  have  theae  pulriicatlona  produced 
through  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
tiave  proved  too  expenaive.  or  unauooeaaful. 
At  pceaent.  Peace  Corpa  lacka  autluvlty  to 
reimburae  Ita  appropriation  for  the  ooata  of 
publication  of  theae  materiala  from  the  pro- 
ceeda of  aalea.  Authorising  the  Peace  Corpa 
to  aell  Ita  publication  at  ooat  and  reimburae 
ita  current  appropriation  for  auch  ooat. 
would  permit  a  broader  cliaafmlnatlnn  of 
Peace  C^rpa  technical  publicationa  than  la 
now  poaaible. 

PMcaCoBPa. 
OmcB  OP  THE  DnacTOB. 

Jfarcft  11.  IMS. 
Hon.  OaoBOB  Bush. 
Preeidentt 
U.S.  Senate,  Waehington,  DC. 

DiAB  Ifa.  Paaanmrr  I  am  pleaaed  to 
trananlt  to  you  a  draft  bill  which  wHl 
enalile  Peace  Corpa  to  continue  ita  efforta 


on  behalf  of  world  peace  and  friendahlp  for 
flaeal  yeara  1988  and  1987. 

The  bill  wiU  authoriae  the  appropriatloo 
of  $134,480,000  for  acttvitiea  under  the 
Peace  Corpa  Act  for  flacal  year  1906.  and 
auch  auma  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to  aupport 
aetivttieB  under  the  Peace  Corpa  Act  in 
ftaoalyear  1987. 

Peace  Oonv  technical  publlcattona  con- 
tain much  Information  which  la  valualile  to 
private  voluntary  organiaationa  and  host- 
oountry  miniatilea.  The  bUi  propoaee  an 
aiiiiiMbiiiiiit  to  the  Peace  Oorpa  Act  wlUch 
would  farilltate  tHaa^mlnatinii  of  thla  vahia- 
bte  infonaatlan  by  authortring  the  Peace 
Cofpa  to  aeU  iU  technical  publicationa  at 
cost,  and  to  credit  the  proceeda  of  auch  aalea 
to  ita  current  appropriatlana.  Tlie  Peace 
Ooipa  cannot  afford  to  provide  large  num- 
ben  of  ita  pulilicationa  gratii.  or  without 
being  able  to  recoup,  for  its  own  uae.  the 
proceeda  of  aalea.  Under  preaent  law.  the 
proceeda  of  auch  aalea  rauat  be  remitted  to 
tlie  Treaaury. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
haa  advlaed  that  there  la  no  objection  to  the 
aubmiaBion  of  thla  lTt*T**»*~'  to  the  Oon- 
greaa  and  that  ita  enactment  would  be  in 
•ooord  with  the  procram  of  the  PreaJdent 
Sincerely. 

liOBxr  ICnxa  Rum. 

Dtnetor.m 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (fw  him- 
self.    Mr.     MuBKOWsn.     Mr. 
Spacm.  and  Mr.  Paroa): 
S.  857.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Veter- 
Admlnistration  as  an  ezeeutlve 
department:    to    the    Committee    cm 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 


■' ammnsnuTioa 
AS  AM  BzacunvB  BBPaanawT 

Mr.  THDRMOND.  Mr.  Presidait. 
today.  I  am  introducing'  leglalation  to 
upgrade  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  a  Cabinet  level  department  and  to 
provide  for  a  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  within  the  President's  Cabinet. 

In  recognition  of  the  contrllNitlons 
to  freedom  and  llbttrty  made  by  serv- 
icemen and  women,  our  Oovemment 
has  placed  a  high  priority  on  the  wel- 
fare of  its  vetaws.  It  is  the  highest 
obligation  of  U.S.  dtiaenship  to  defend 
the  Nation  in  time  of  need,  and  this 
obligation  creates  an  equal  reaponaibfl- 
Ity  on  the  part  of  our  Nation  to  care 
for  the  men  and  women  who  have 
worn  the  uniform.  It  is  most  appropri- 
ate that  the  principal  Federal  agency 
charged  with  providing  benefits  and 
services  to  veterans,  and  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors,  have  Cabinet-level 
status.  The  honor  and  respect  due  our 
veterans  reqiilre  no  leas. 

Mr.  President,  many  factors  warrant 
upgrading  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
ti(m  to  a  Cabinet-level  department  and 
establishing  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  within  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  Significantly,  the 
unique  nattire  of  veterans  benefits 
must  be  taken  into  account  and  distin- 
guished from  the  many  social  pro- 
grams provided  to  others.  Veterans 
benefits  are  not  handouts;  they  have 
been  earned  through  great  pain  and 
sacrifices,  and  oftentimes,  by  the  leas 
of  lives. 


In  addition,  the  siae  and  importance 
of  the  Vetoans'  Administration  in  our 
system  of  government  Justifies  estab- 
lishing the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  a  CaUnei  levti  department.  The 
Veterano*  Admlnistratlao  la  the  largest 
Independent  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Its  budget  authority  of 
$27.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1985  ranks 
among  the  largest  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agendea.  Furthermore, 
the  220.000  employees  of  the  Vetmans' 
Administratioo  outnumber  the  em- 
ployees in  any  other  Federal  depart* 
ment  or  agency  except  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  important  to  em- 
phaslae  that  today  there  are  some  28 
million  veterans,  and  about  54  million 
dqwndents  and  survivors  of  veterans 
in  the  United  Statea.  The  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration touch  virtually  every  family 
in  America  in  some  way.  The  Veterans' 
Administratioo  operates  the  largest, 
centrally  managed  health  care  system 
in  the  wt^d.  and  administers  the  larg- 
est direct  Insurance  i»ogram  in  the 
United  Statea.  In  fiscal  year  1984.  the 
Veterans'  Administratkm  distributed 
$14  bUllon  In  compensation  and  pen- 
sion benefits,  and  approximately  $1.6 
billion  in  educatlMi.  training  and  reha- 
bOltaticm  assJstance  payments. 

Moreover,  the  VA  Home  Loan  Ouar- 
anty  Program  has  provided  millions  of 
veterans  with  an  opportunity  for 
h(nne  ownership.  Currently,  over  4 
milli<ni  home  loans  in  the  United 
States  are  guaranteed  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  alao  provides  burial 
benefits  to  honor  nearly  350,000  de- 
ceased veterans  annually,  which  en- 
compasses the  operatimi  of  108  nation- 
al cemeteries. 

In  addition  to  having  the  awesome 
responsibility  for  administering  these 
diverse  programs,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  must  address 
scHne  unique  issues  which  further  em- 
pbasiae  the  great  importance  of  his 
position.  Providing  effective,  innova- 
tive readjustment  programs  for  our 
Vietnam-era  veterans  most  certainly 
remains  a  high  priority  matter.  Addi- 
tionally, we  are  faced  with  meeting 
the  demands  placed  upon  our  hospital 
and  health  care  system  by  the  aging 
veteran  population.  Today,  there  are 
approximately  4.6  million  veterans 
aged  65  or  older.  This  number  is  ex- 
pected to  almost  double  to  approxi- 
mately 9  million  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  cmn- 
mltment  of  our  Nation  to  care  for  our 
deserving  veterans,  not  to  mention  the 
siae  and  importance  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  our  Oovemment,  I 
believe  it  imperative  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  be  a  Cabinet  level 
agracy.  I  have  offered  legislation  to 
effect  this  change  on  several  oocaslotis 
In  the  past,  and  I  do  ao  again  today. 
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In  a  time  of  large  budget  defletts  and 
gnal  iinasiiira  to  iiafialn  thr  grmrTh 
of  Federal  spending,  it  is 
tant  that  the  Veterans' 
tkm  be  involved  deadly  In  Oovetn- 
ment  piiming  at  the  hitfiest  lerd. 
The  Ifgislattnn  I  am  Intrododng  today 
would  eiware  this  luvolvemait.  and  I 
urge  my  Benaf  r  coDeagiies  to  Join  with 
me  wovUng  toward  Its  early  enact- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  support  and  as  an  original  oo- 
spoMor  of  a  657,  a  bin  to  derate  the 
Veteraiw'  Admlnlstratian  to  a  Cabinet- 
levd  department.  Is  so  doing.  I  Join 
with  my  distlngulsbed  ctdleague.  the 
Senator  from  South  Caroifaia.  In 
urging  its  iMtanpt  i '  T"*g"  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  so  ooodsely  stated,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administratioo  Is  an  agency  with 
a  vast  responsibility  not  only  to  the  28 
mlllkm  veterans  of  America,  but  to 
their  families  as  welL  Ohren  this  vtxy 
real  secondary  levd  of  benefldariea, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  the 
potoitlal  tat  affecting  the  health  and 
well-being  of  mme  than  81  mHUon 
Americans— better  than  a  third  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Statea. 

This  responsibility  cairles  with  It  a 
budget  of  $27.2  bmiao  and  a  staff  ex- 
ceeding 220,000  fuU-time  employees  or 
their  equivalents  making  It  our  larg- 
est indepoident  Oovemment  agency. 
It  is  the  largest  health-care  delivery 
system  of  its  kind  In  the  world,  with 
172  mikjor  medkad  centers  and  135  out- 
reach dlnica  and  their  satellites.  The 
VA's  direct  insurance  program  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  and  VA 
pensions  and  Iwnefits — ranging  ftom 
educaticm  assistance  to  rehabilitation 
and  Job  training— exceeds  $15  bUUon  a 
year  In  payouts.  In  personnd  It  rivals 
all  other  agendas  save  the  Depart- 
ment of  Def enae— from  which  Cabinet- 
levd  department  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration eventually  draws  its  princbial 
benefits  recipients. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  I  am  f amfl- 
lar  with  the  VA's  broad  scope  of  oper- 
atknis.  It  is  with  this  knowledge— and 
appreciation  for  the  tremendous 
burden  of  responsibility  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  any  VA  Administrator- 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suppmt 
this  Mil.  which  would  elevate  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlnistratitm  to  a  Cablnei- 
levd  department,  thoeby  placing  the 
VA  Administrator  at  a  levd  commen- 
surate with  his  responsibilities  and  In 
the  role  of  valuable  oounael  to  the 
President  as  a  member  of  his  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Presidait.  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  now  entering  ita  53d  year 
of  service  to  this  Nation's  veterans.  Al- 
though the  standards  of  service  have 
.not  changed— it  is  still  service  second 
to  none — ^the  range  of  services  otfesmA 
and  the  logistics  of  administering 
those  services  have  expanded  almost 
exponentially.  Prom  humble  begin- 
nings of  a  few  hoq>ltals  and  nursing 


to  today'a  neiwoit.  of  woild- 
aedleal  centers  and  afflllatfd 
medical  aeho<ris.  the  VA  has  proven  Ita 
worth  time  and  time  again. 

In  the  early  days.  It  was  the  VA  that 
researched  and  tarou^t  to  a  halt  the 
slow  pain  of  tuberculoais.  Today  the 
VA  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  nudear 
radiology  to  probe  the  tamer  workings 
of  the  brain,  hi^-tedmology  applica- 
tions to  aid  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
surgical  procedures  to  improve  the 
possibilities  tot  those  whose  qrinal 
cords  have  been  damaged,  and  a 
wealth  of  other  researdi  and  dinical 
applications  dearly  destined  to  betto- 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  vetoan.  The 
application  of  this  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertiae  can  be  used  to  boiefit  all 


and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  savpott  of  this  legislation. 


Veterans'  Administration  benefita 
programs  are  carrying  out  a  Iraig-term 
commitment  our  Oovemment  made  to 
those  who  accepted  the  duty  to  stand 
In  our  defense.  Education,  employ- 
ment and  placement,  readjustment 
counseling,  home  loans  and  allowances 
for  specially  adapted  housing  for  the 
5tltniK'*^.  and  other  disability  benefita 
only  begin  a  list  of  programs  that 
characteriaes  the  commitment  the  VA 
has  made  to  veterans.  And  since  these 
and  other  programs  hdp  veterans  re- 
establish themsdves  in  communities 
aU  across  our  country,  those  communi- 
ties, with  their  schools,  businesses,  and 
soctel  programs  also  benefit. 

Controlling  the  defidW>lagued  Fed- 
eral budget  requlrea  calm  ddlberatlmi 
from  those  most  directly  affected  by 
the  distribution  of  our  increasingly 
limited  supply  of  dollars.  The  men  and 
women  who  sit  in  daHy  counsd  with 
the  President  ezerdse  that  deUbera- 
tion  to  the  best  of  their  aUlltles  and 
do  so  with  the  greater  good  of  the 
Nation  foremost  on  their  minds.  In 
view  of  the  VA's  impact  on  our  sodety 
and  in  oonsideratiao  of  Ita  sheer  siae.  It 
is  fmrmtlfr'  that  the  Adminlstratc»-  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  participate  In  those 
Important  dlacuaslons  with  the  Presi- 
dait and  his  Cabtaiet. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
faira— because  he  does  oversee  an 
agency  that  must  '"••^"«*«^  every 
available  dollar— is  well  versed  in 
biidgeta  and  the  concept  of  a  greater 
good.  I  believe  the  VA  Administrator, 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  Job.  would  be 
an  asset  in  the  Cidiinet  as  ita  members 
work  together  to  Ining  the  budget 
under  some  sonblanoe  of  oontroL 
Cleariy,  Mr.  President,  an  agmcy  that 
has  beoi  so  much  a  part  of  this 
Natioa.  and  has  done  so  much  for  our 
defenders,  has  mme  than  proven  itself 
worthy  of  taking  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
room  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  dedicated  and  Inaplred  coopera- 
ti<m.  I  share  his  belief  that  this  is  a 
good  and   long-overdue   undertaking. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
&  658.  A  UU  to  estaUiah  a 
sion  to  study  and  make  reoommenda- 
tliHis  on  the  destrabOity  and  feasibility 
of  ■i»«*«M«»n|r  the  oopyrla^t  lawa.  to 
compensate  autluwB  for  the  not-for- 
profit  lendOng  of  thdr  works;  to  the 
Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 


;  KMT  aium  romnasfow 

•  Mr.  MATHIA&  Mr.  President,  our 
Constitutloo  empowers  the  Ccmgreas 
"to  momote  the  progress  of  sdenoe 
and  uaeful  arts  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  ex- 
dusive  ri^t  to  their  writings  and  dis- 
coveries." In  the  past,  that  atan  has 
been  advanced  eadi  time  we  enacted 
new  patent  and  oopyriaht  legislation. 
Now.  to  implement  that  prfnctide 
more  fully,  some  suggest  that  we  insti- 
tute a  system  that  rompensatiti  au- 
thors not  only  each  time  cme  of  thdr 
books  Is  sold,  but  also  whenever  It  Is 
borrowed  from  a  tnibUc  library.  Such  a 
regime,  they  argue,  would  hdp  au- 
thors survive,  would  invmote  the  pro- 
duction of  hifl^  quality  works,  and 
would  encourage  thdr  diffusion 
among  the  public.  This  concept  is  not 
new:  At  least  10  nations,  among  them 
Oreat  Britatai  and  West  Oomany. 
have  already  adopted  such  a  provision 
commonly  known  as  the  puldic  lend- 
ing rlc^t. 

Aware  of  the  important  conse- 
quences the  introduction  of  this 
system  could  have.  I  introduced  a  Mil 
last  year  to  establish  a  oommisslMi  to 
study  whether  ot  not  it  would  be  desir- 
aUe  hi  the  United  Statea.  Although  no 
legislative  acti<m  was  taken  on  this 
bUl.  it  mompted  a  great  deal  of  discns- 
sicm  and  press  interest.  Several  sympo- 
siums (m  the  subject  woe  also  hdd. 
This  question  clearly  deserves  serious 
study.  Consequently,  today  I  rdntro- 
duce  a  bUl  to  create  a  oommisBlon  to 
give  the  Congress  the  expert  guidance 
it  needs  to  evaluate  the  public  Imding 
tight  tn  the  A"««■^^*^^"  context.  It 
would  ocmsist  of  11  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  repreaenting  au- 
thors, publishers,  librarians,  and  read- 
ers. After  2  years,  the  Commiasian 
would  submit  a  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Ccmgress.  This  report 
would  indude  nmmmfndatifflftff  and 
prtKMsals  regarding  the  appropriate 
procedures  to  carry  out  sudi  financial 
compensation,  if  the  idea  seemed 
workable.  The  new  bill  incorporates 
several  minor  changes  mainly  regard- 
ing procedures,  such  as  the  date  of  cre- 
ation of  the  Conunission.  the  date  of 
the  first  meeting,  and  the  rules  apply- 
ing to  the  staff . 

I  adc  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rboobd  immedi- 
ately following  my  ranatks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

S.6M 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepresentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congm*  auenMed,  That  there 
is  hereby  created  a  National  Commission  on 
the  Lending  of  Authors'  Works  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

Sk.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is 
to  consider  whether  specific  compensation 
to  authors  for  the  lending  of  their  works 
would  promote  authorship  in  the  United 
States  without  adversely  affecting  the  read- 
ing public:  and.  If  so.  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  an  appropriate  system  of 
payment  to  authors  frran  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  or  from  a  national 
trust  fund  established  for  that  purpose. 

Sk.  3.  In  carrying  out  its  purposes  the 
Commission— 

(1)  shall  evaluate,  report  upon  and  assess 
the  relevance  to  the  United  SUtes  of  sys- 
tems in  operation  or  under  consideration  in 
foreign  countries  for  compensating  authors 
for  the  not-for-profit  lending  of  their  works: 

(2)  shall  study  and  compile  data  on  the 
various  tjrpes  of  lending  of  books  and  simi- 
lar publications:  and 

(3)  if  It  recommends  the  establishment  of 
a  compensation  system  for  the  public  lend- 
ing of  books  or  similar  publications,  shall 
also— 

(A)  consider  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  establishing  such  compensation  by 
legislative  and  administrative  action. 

(B)  consider,  evaluate,  and  identify  appro- 
priate criteria  for  determining  the  amount 
of  compensation,  including  the  following: 

(I)  the  number  of  copies  sold  to  lending  in- 
stitutions. 

(II)  the  number  of  copies  stocked  by  lend- 
ing institutions,  and 

(ill)  the  number  of  cirqulatlons: 

(C)  Identify  procedures  for  determining 
and  paying  any  such  compensation  without 
imposing  upon  the  public  libraries  of  the 
Nation  burdensome  administrative  require^ 
ments  which  eould  have  the  effect  of  divert- 
ing significant  resources  of  those  Institu- 
tions from  service  to  the  public: 

(D)  assess  whether  the  eligibility  of  the 
author  to  receive  compensation  should  be 
subject  to  specific  limitations  such  as:  (1) 
the  copyright  status  of  the  work:  (ii)  the  na- 
tionality or  domicile  of  the  author:  (Hi)  the 
alienability  or  descendabUity  of  the  right  to 
compensation:  or  (iv)  a  specified  term  of 
years:  and 

(E)  recommend  whether  a  compensation 
system  should  be  administered  by  an  exist- 
ing Oovemment  agency  or  by  a  new  agency 
created  for  that  purpose. 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
eleven  voting  members.  One  such  member 
shall  be  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  ten 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  follows— 

(1)  two  members  selected  from  authors: 

(2)  two  members  selected  from  publishers: 

(3)  three  members  selected  from  librar- 
ians: and 

(4)  three  members  selected  from  the 
public  generally. 

(b)  The  members  shall  be  appointed 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  to  be  held  within  90 
days  af  ^  appointment  of  all  members.  The 
Commission,  at  its  first  meeting,  shall  select 
its  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among 


the  members  of  the  Commission.  Members 
may  fill  a  vacancy  In  either  office.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  act  as  chairman  when  the 
chairman  Is  absent  for  any  reason. 

(d)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
con^tute  a  quorum,  but  the  Commission 
may  establish  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  taking 
testimony,  and  receiving  evidence.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  10. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission, 
other  than  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day  while  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  Commis- 
sion duties. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  as  authorlaed  by 
section  5703  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses in  cotmection  with  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  To  assist  in  its  studies,  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion may  appoint  a  staff  which  shall  be  an 
administrative  section  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  staff  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Executive  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  Commission  for 
the  administration  of  the  duties  entrusted 
to  the  staff.  Such  appointments  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  S3  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  relating  to  the  number,  classifi- 
cation, and  General  Schedule  rates, 
(b)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  Intermittent  services  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  Utle  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  day. 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  Its  first 
meeting,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  prelimi- 
nary report  on  its  activities. 

(b)  Within  two  years  after  iU  first  meet- 
ing, the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
which  shall  Include  its  recommendations 
and  its  proposals,  if  any,  for  legislation  and 
administrative  action  that  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  those  recommendations. 

(c>  In  addition  to  the  preliminary  report 
and  final  report  required  by  this  section,  the 
Commission  may  publish  such  Interim  re- 
ports as  It  deems  appropriate.  Including  con- 
sultant's reports,  transcripts  of  testimony, 
seminar  reports,  and  other  Commission 
findings. 

Sk.  8.  (a)  The  Commission,  or.  with  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  three 
or  more  of  Its  members,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  hold  hearings,  administer  oaths,  and  re- 
quest the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  dociunentary 
material. 

(b)  With  the  consent  to  the  Commission, 
any  one  of  its  members  may  convene  a 
meeting,  seminar,  or  conference  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  the  Commission. 

Sk.  9.  On  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  its  final  report,  the 
Commission  shall  terminate  and  all  offices 
and  employment  under  it  shall  terminate. 


Sk.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  otit  the  provialons  of  this  Act* 
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By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
S.  659.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  for 
the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

DCPAKTMKMT  OP  STATK  AUTROaiZATIOH  ACT  FOB 
nSCAL  YEARS  1SS6  Am  ISST 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  State  Department 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  biU  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  dated  March  6, 1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rnx>RO,  as  follows: 

S.659 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seante  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTB4ENT  OP  STATE 
SROKTTTTUE 

Sk.  101.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  SUte  Authorisation  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987." 

AUTHORIZATIOH  OP  ATPaOPBIATIOHS 

Sac.  102.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  for  such  purposes,  the  following 
amounts  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out 
the  authorities,  functions,  duties  and  re- 
sponslbUlties  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  United  SUtes  and  other  pur- 
poses authorized  by  law: 

(1)  For  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs", $1,844,202,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $1,902,478,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  For  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences".  $502,574,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $527,119,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987. 

(3)  For  "International  Commissions", 
$26,278,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$25,824,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 

(4)  "For  Other  Activities",  $356,465,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1986  and  $358,682,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1987. 

STATE  DKPARTIfXirT  BASIC  AUTHORrmS  ACT 

Sk.  103.  Title  I  of  the  SUte  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law 
84-885),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows: 


(1)  Section  2  is  amended  to  read,  in  the  in- 
troductory clause.  "The  Secretary  of  State 
Is  authorized  to—". 

(2)  Section  2(c>  is  amended  by  adding,  in 
lieu  of  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
following: 

",  provided  that  persons  providing  services 
under  such  contracts  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  employees  of  the  United  SUtes  Oovem- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  any  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment". 

(3)  SecUon  34.  as  added  by  Public  Law  98- 
164.  is  amended  by  substituting  the  terms, 
"$500,000  or  20  per  centum"  In  lieu  of  the 
terms  "$250,000  or  10  per  centum"  In  sub- 
section (7)  therein. 

(4)  SecUon  36  of  Utle  I  is  redesignated  sec- 
Uon  37,  and  the  following  new  section  36  is 
added: 

"Sk.  36.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penses of  Intem^onal  arfoitraUons  and 
other  proceedings  for  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  International  disputes  under  treaties 
or  other  intemaUonal  agreements,  and  for 
arMtraUons  arising  under  contracts  author- 
laed by  law  for  the  performance  of  services 
or  acquisition  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
abroad.". 

POKKUai  MISSIONS  ACT  AMXHDMKIfTS 

"Sk.  104.  'ntle  U  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  is 
amended  by  redesignating  secUon  204A 
(added  by  Public  Law  98-164)  as  Section 
214.  and  by  further  amending  section  214.  as 
redesignated,  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  the  language  In  subsecUon 
(bK3)  of  secUon  214  as  redesignated,  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following— 
"has  not  satisfied  a  final  court  Judgement 
against  such  member  or  Individual  adjudi- 
cated on  the  merits  or  Is  not  legally  liable: 
Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  unless  the  Director  receives  notice  in 
writing  at  the  time  of  filing  or  initiating  any 
administrative  or  Judicial  proceeding  result- 
ing In  or  forming  the  basis  for  such  Judg- 
ment, as  well  as  copies  of  pleadings  or  other 
documenU  filed  In  connecUon  therewith, 
and" 

(2)  by  striking  in  the  ultimate  paragraph 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  214,  as  redesig- 
nated, all  that  follows  the  terms,  'or,  if 
there  is  no  court-rendered  Judgement",  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following— 
"in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)(3),  an  es- 
timated amount  of  actual  damages  Incurred 
by  the  injured  party  direcUy  resulting  from 
the  fault  of  such  member  or  individual.  The 
payment  of  any  such  surcharge  or  fee  shall 
be  available  only  for  compensaUon  of  the 
injured  party  or  the  estate  thereof'. 

PKOTBCTION  OP  PORnCR  mssioNs 

"Sk.  105.  (a)  Section  60S  (Extraordinary 
Protective  Services)  of  the  Department  of 
SUte  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985,  is  redesignated  as  section  215  of 
tiUe  II  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic  Au- 
thoriUes  Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 

(b>  SubsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  215  of  title  II, 
as  redesignated  Is  amended  by  substituting, 
in  lieu  of  all  that  precedes  the  clause,  "to 
the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary", the  following,  "The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  extraordinary  protective 
services  for  foreign  missions  directly  or  by 
contract  or  through  sUte  or  municipal  au- 
thorities." 

SPKIAL  AGBfTS 

"Sk.  106.  Public  Law  84-104,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  2666)  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"(a)  Under  such  regulaUons  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  may  prescribe,  special  agenta 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  Foreign 
Service  are  authorised— 

"(1)  to  conduct  investigations  concerning 
Illegal  passport  or  visa  issuance  or  use, 
except  that  the  authority  provided  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  exercised  subject  to 
agreement  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
that  nothing  herein  shall  effect  the  Investi- 
gative authority  of  any  other  Federal  law 
enforcement  agency; 

"(2)  to  obtain,  execute,  and  serve  search 
warrants  and  arrest  warrants  and  to  serve 
subpoenas  and  summonses  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  SUtes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  Investigations  authorized 
by  paragraph  (1); 

"(3)  in  both  the  United  SUtes  and  abroad, 
to  protect  and  to  perform  those  protective 
funcUons,  as  authorized  by  law,  directly  re- 
lated to  maintaining  the  security  and  safety 
of 

"(1)  beads  of  foreign  sUtes, 

"(II)  official  represenUtlves  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  other  distinguished  visitors  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(Ill)  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

"(Iv)  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  SUte, 

"(V)  ofTidal  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment. 

'(vl)  members  of  the  Immediate  families  of 
any  such  persons,  and 

"(vll)  foreign  missions  (as  defined  by  UUe 
n  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic  Authori- 
Ues  Act  of  1956,  as  amoided)  within  the 
United  States. 

except  that  nothing  in  this  subjection  or 
section  215  of  UUe  II  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude  or 
limit  in  any  way  the  authority  of  the  United 
SUtes  Secret  Service  to  provide  protective 
services  pursuant  to  section  202  of  title  3  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  or  section  3056  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  protective  requirements 
as  determined  by  the  United  SUtes  Secret 
Service. 

"(4)  if  designated  by  the  SecreUry  of 
SUte  and  qualified  for  the  use  of  firearms, 
to  carry  firearms  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming the  duUes  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(5)  to  make  arrests  without  warranto 

"(A)  for  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  committed  In  their  presence,  or 

"(B)  if  they  have  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has 
committed  a  violation  of  sections  111,  112(a) 
or  970(a)  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  and  such  person  Is  in  or  fleeing  from 
the  immediate  area  of  such  violation. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  consult 
with  the  Attorney  General  before  prescrib- 
ing regulations  with  respect  to  the  carrying 
and  use  of  firearms  by  special  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  SUte  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice." 

Sk.  107.  PubUc  Law  88-493  (22  U.S.C. 
2667)  is  repealed. 

DBTAn.  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sk.  108.  SecUon  11  of  the  Department  of 
SUte  Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2685),  is  re- 
pealed. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP 
DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Sk.  109.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  act  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
Department  df  SUte,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  May  26,  1949  (22  VJB.C. 


2652).  is  amoided  by  striking  "thirteen"  and 
subsUtuUng  In  lieu  thereof  the  term  "six- 
teen". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  tiUe  5.  United  States 
C(xle,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Striking  out  Uie  terms  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Oceans~and  IntemaUon- 
al Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State.",  "Director,  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research  Department  of 
State.",  and  "Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  NarcoUcs  Matters.  Depart- 
ment of  State."; 

(2)  BubsUtut&g  "(16)"  in  Ueu  of  "(13) "  im- 
mediately after  the  terms.  "Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  SUte":  and 

(3)  Adding  the  following  new  posiUons 
thereto: 

"EUrector  General  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
Department  of  State.":  and 

"Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
SUte  and  the  Foreign  Service". 

(c)  Section  9  of  Public  Law  93-126,  as 
amended  by  Section  9  of  PubUc  Law  93-313 
(22  U.S.C.  265Sa)  and  Section  115(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  95-426  (22  UJ3.C.  2652a)  are  re- 
pealed. 

comaiBirnoNs  poa  nfTERNATioif al 

PEACEKEEPING  ACnvrriES 

Sk.  110.  PubUc  lAW  94-37  (89  SUt.  216)  is 
amended  by  designating  all  that  foUows  the 
term.  "That"  as  subsecUon  (a),  and  by  fur- 
ther amending  subsecUon  (a)  as  redesignat- 
ed by  substituting  the  terms.  ".  including 
territorial  or  governmental  transiUon  acUvi- 
tles  in  connection  therewith."  in  Ueu  of  the 
terras  "in  the  Middle  East"  therein. 

MIGRATION  AND  REPDGBB  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 

Sk.  111.  The  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Se^on  2  of  the  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2601)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowing  new  subsecUon: 

"(f)  The  President  may  fumish  assistance 
and  make  contributions  under  this  Act,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  which  re- 
stricts assistance  to  foreign  cotm tries." 

(b)  SecUon  5(a)  of  the  Act  (22  UJ3.C.  2805) 
is  ammded  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragrapli  <5)  therein,  by  renum- 
bering paragraph  (6)  as- paragraph  (7).  and 
by  inserting  the  foUowing  new  paragraph 
Immediately  after  paragraph  (5): 

"(6)  contracting  for  personal  services 
abroad:  Provided,  That  persons  providing 
services  under  such  contracts  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement:": 

INTERNATIONAL  CENTER 

Sec  112.  The  International  Center  Act 
(Public  Law  90-553).  as  amended  by  PubUc 
Law  97-186,  is  further  amended— 

(a)  In  secUon  2  by  inserting  the  terms 
"the  Secretary  or"  before  the  terms  "any 
foreign  government  therein,  and  by  subsU- 
tuUng "described  In"  in  Ueu  of  the  terns 
"conveyed  pursuant  to":  and 

(b)  In  section  4,  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "related  improvements"  in  subsecUon 
(f)  therein,  the  following,  ",  including  con- 
struction of  faculties  for  security  and  main- 
tenance,". 

POREIGN  SERVICE  nCSTITUTX  PACIUTIES 

Sec.  113.  In  order  to  promote  comprehen- 
sive training  to  meet  the  foreign  relaU<xis 
and  naUonal  security  obJecUves  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  special  faciU- 
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ties  desicned  for  that  puipow  to  assure  cost 
efficient  tralninc— 

(a)  Section  704  of  the  Forel«n  Service  Act 
of  IMO  (33  X3S.C.  4034)  Is  amended  by 
adding  in  lieu  of  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subaecUon  (5)  therela  the  foUowlng.  ":  the 
Secretary  Is  authorised  for  this  purpose  to 
acquire  a  consolidated  tralninc  fadUty  in 
reasonable  proximity  to  the  Department  of 
State  by  construction,  lease-construction  or 
long  term  lease,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Servloes.  and  Is  au- 
thorised for  this  purpose  to  accept  a  trans- 
fer of  excess  Federal  sites  or  faculties  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  normal  established  proc- 
ess prescribed  by  secUon  303(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1M9.  as  amended." 

(b)  Of  funds  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  section  103(1)  of  tiUe  I  of  this 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1M7.  not  to  exceed 
$11,000,000  may  be  expended  for  feasibility 
studies,  site  acquisition,  and  design,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  planning,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  704(5) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  IMO.  as 
amended. 

(c)  Of  the  amounts  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1988.  such  sums  as 
shaU  be  necessary  are  made  available  for  ac- 
quisition. Including  site  preparation,  con- 
struction, lease-construction,  or  renovation 
of  a  consolidated  training  facility.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  704(S) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1080.  as 
amended. 

AUTHoaixATioit  roa  pakticipatioii  m 
paiPAaATioM  poa  aostkauam  biuihiemmial 
Sic.  114.  (a)  The  Omgress  finds  that  the 
American-Australian  Bicentennial  Founda- 
tion, a  private  nonprofit  terporaton  estab- 
lished in  1983  for  the  purpose  of  coordina^ 
ing  all  American  official  and  private  partid- 
paticm  in  the  1988  Australian  Bicentennial 
celebration,  deserves  and  needs  financial 
support  to  effectively  carry  out  that  ptir- 
pose. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Section,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  Is  au- 
thorised to  make  an  annual  grant  to  the 
foundation  In  support  of  its  programs  and 
operations  to  prepare  for  American  partici- 
pation in  the  Australian  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration; provided,  however,  that  nothing 
contained  herein  shall  amend  or  modify  au- 
thority delegated  to  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  under 
section  103(aK3)  of  the  Mutual  Education 
and  (Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended. 

(c)  Funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  "Adminis- 
tration of  Foreign  Affairs"  account  for 
fiscal  years  1988.  1987  and  1088  shaU  be 
available  for  grants  under  subsection  (b). 

U,S.  DiPAKTifnT  OP  Stats, 
Waahington,  DC,  March  t,  19S5. 
Hon.  GiOBOx  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U^.  Senate. 

Dkax  Ma.  Paxsntxirr  In  accordance  with 
Section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1958,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  3880),  there  is  transmit- 
ted herewith  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  carry  out  its  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs during  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987 
and  for  other  purposes  contained  In  this 
blU. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  (1) 
"Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs"  which 


supports  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  posts  abroad  and 
the  Department  of  SUte  in  the  United 
SUtes:  (3)  "International  Organizations, 
Conferences  and  other  activities."  which  in- 
clude* contributions  to  meet  obligations 
pursuant  to  treaties,  convention!  or  specific 
acts  of  Congress  and  other  activities.  (3) 
"International  Commissions."  which  en- 
ables the  United  States  to  fulfUl  treaty  and 
other  Intematinal  obligations:  and  (4) 
"Other  Activities"  which  funds  the  United 
States  annual  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Commltiee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  vari- 
ous refugee  assistance  programs,  the  U.S. 
Bilateral  Science/Technology  Agreement, 
The  Asia  Foundation  and  the  Soviet-East 
European  Research/Training  Fund.  A  sec- 
tion-by-secUon  analysis  further  explaining 
the  proposed  legislation  U  also  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
thir  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress 
and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Edwaxo  Fox. 
Acting  AtMittant  Secretary, 
Legitlative  and  Intergovernmental  A/fain. 

SacnoN-BT-SacnoM  Amaltsis 
sacnoii  lOi— short  titli 
This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment  of   SUte   Authorization   Act,   Fiscal 
Tears  1988  and  1987". 

SaCnOII  101— AOTROaiZATION  OP 
APPROPaiATIOIfS 

This  Section  provides  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  SUte 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
15(a)  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1958  (33  U.S.C.  3880),  as 
amended.  This  Act  primarily  authorizes 
funds  to  be  appropriated  under  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987  by 
category. 

Category  (1)— Authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987. 
This  category  provides  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  salaries,  expenaes  and  allowances  of 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, both  for  the  United  SUtes  and 
abroad.  It  Includes  funds  for  executive  di- 
rection and  policy  formulation,  conduct  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  govem- 
menU  and  international  organizations,  do- 
mestic public  Information  activities,  central 
program  services,  and  administrative  and 
staff  activities.  This  category  also  provides 
for  repreaenUtional  expenses  in  accordance 
with  Section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980.  Further.  It  authorizes  ftuids  for 
such  activities  as  the  acquisition,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  office  space  and  living 
quarters  for  staff  of  United  States  agencies 
abroad:  funds  for  relief  and  repatriation 
loans  to  United  SUtes  citizens  abroad  and 
for  other  emergencies  of  the  Department: 
and  authorizes  appropriations  for  buying 
power  maintenance  and  protection  of  for- 
eign missions  and  officials,  and  paymenU  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Fund,  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan, 
and  the  Asia  Foundation. 

C^ategory  (3).— Authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987  under  the 
heading  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences".  This  category  provides  the 
necessary  funds  for  United  SUtes  contribu- 
tions of  iU  assessed  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international 


organizations  of  which  the  United  SUtes  Is 
a  member.  In  addition,  provision  Is  made  for 
funding  of  official  United  States  Govern- 
ment participation  in  regulariy  scheduled  or 
planned  multilateral  intergovernmental 
conferences,  meetings  and  related  activities, 
and  for  contribution  to  the  International 
peacekeeping  activities  in  accordance  with 
multilateral  agreements. 

Category  (3).— Authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987  under  the 
heading  "International  commissions".  This 
category  provides  funds  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  SUtes  to  meet  iU  obligations  as 
a  participant  in  international  commissions 
such  as  the  American  Sections  of  interna- 
tional commissions  dealing  with  American 
boundaries  and  related  matters  with  Canada 
and  Mexico,  and  international  fisheries 
commissions. 

Category  (4).— Authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987  under  the 
heacttng  "Other  ActivUes".  This  category  en- 
ables the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  provide  as- 
sistance and  make  contributions  for  mi- 
granU  and  refugees,  including  contributions 
to  international  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees, and  the  International  Committee  for 
the  Red  Cross,  and  through  private  volun- 
tary agencies  and  through  governments, 
and  bilateral  assistance,  as  authorized  by 
law.  This  category  also  provides  funds  for 
United  States  bilateral  science  and  technol- 
ogy agieemenU,  and  Soviet-East  European 
research. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  requested  to 
be  authoriaed  in  this  bill,  the  Department 
plaiu  to  utilize  the  following  permanent  au- 
thorizations enacted  by  Congress.  For 

Payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment Funds  $118,174,000  in  1988  and 
$119,934,000  in  1987. 

Contributions  for  International  Peace- 
keeping Activities  $51,000,000  in  1986  and 
$55,400,000  in  1987. 

As  a  result,  the  total  authorization 
amounts.  Including  these  permanent  au- 
thorizations, are  $3,898,893,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $3,989,337,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

SaCTIOM  109— STATZ  DBPAXTMEirr  BASIC 

AUTROBITIBS  ACT 

SBCIIOa  10> 1 1 )  — IBUHMICAL  AMXirDMZirr  TO 

BASIC  AUTHORinBB 

This  tubaeetion  contains  a  technical 
amendment,  conforming  section  3  of  TiUe  I 
of  the  Basic  Authorities  Act  to  section  3, 
each  of  which  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
perform  a  variety  of  unrelated  functions, 
principally  at  posts  abroad.  Section  3,  how- 
ever, unlike  section  3.  both  of  which  are 
funded  from  the  "Salaries  and  Expenses" 
appropriation  under  Section  103  of  this  Act, 
carries  the  additional  requirement  of  specif- 
ic reference  in  an  appropriation  Act  in  order 
for  authorization  under  Section  3  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  obligate  funds.  Since  there  is  no 
need  to  segregate  the  particular  authorities 
under  section  3  from  those  in  Section  3.  this 
amendment  will  assure  continued  authoriza- 
tion and  facillUte  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess thereunder. 

sxcnoii  1 03 1 1  >  — ovaazBAS  contbactiiic 

AUTROBITY 

Public  Law  98-533  amended  section  3(c)  of 
Title  I  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  Depart- 
ment's authority  for  overseas  personal  serv- 
ices contracting  to  enable  the  Department 
to  hire  Americans  overseas  as  well  as  local 
nationals:  the  amendment  provided  that  in- 


dividuals hired  by  contract  under  that  sec- 
tion would  not  be  considered  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  preaent 
amendment  would  further  modify  section 
3(c)  to  provide  that  Americans  who  perform 
such  personal  services  oontracU  abroad 
shall  not  be  deemed  employees  of  the 
United  States  Govetnment  for  the  purposes 
of  any  law  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Peraonnel  Management. 

sacTioa  losis)— BBPaooBAinniio 


Section  33  of  the  Basic  Authorities  Act, 
added  by  Public  Law  98-184.  provides  cur- 
rent reprogrammlng  requiremenU  applica- 
ble to  the  Foreign  Relatkms  and  Foreign 
Affairs  authorizing  oonmilttees  of  the  Con- 
gress: this  amendment  would  increase  the 
reprogrammlng  noUflcation  threshold  from 
$350,000  or  ten  percent,  whichever  te  less,  to 
$500,000,  or  twenty  percent,  whichever  is 
leas.  This  increase  Is  oonaisteDt  with  the  in- 
creased magnitude  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  appropriation  (or  the  Department  and 
with  inflationary  increases  in  operational 
expenditures.  It  wiU  facilitate  the  Depart- 
ment's ability  to  effectively  respond  to  rap- 
idly changing  diplomatic  and  consular  prior- 
ities which  are  of  a  lower  cost  magnitude  in 
terms  of  overall  expenditures,  and  which 
represent  a  lesser  degree  of  change  for 
which  additional  congressional  oversight  is 
appropriate. 

SacnOII  10S<4)— ABBITBATIOII  KXJ'KMUrrUBBS 

At  present,  the  Department's  authority  to 
use  appropriated  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
arbitration  and  other  dispute  resolution 
proceedings  abroad  under  international 
agreements  and  contracts  has  been  included 
in  each  annual  appropriaUoo  act,  in  compli- 
ance with  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral that  authority  for  such  expenditures  be 
qiecifically  granted  by  0>ngress.  This 
amendment  makes  such  authority  a  perma- 
nent provision  of  law. 

SaCTIOH  104— mSUBAMCX  AHD  LIABIUTT  POB 
DtnOMATIC  VKHICLBS 

This  section  amends  the  Foreign  Missions 
Act  of  1983.  (33  U.S.C.  4301  et.  seq.),  clarify- 
ing the  obligations  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  have  diplomatic  or  consular  im- 
munity and  who  drive  or  own  vehicles  and 
the  righU  of  any  third  parties  alleging 
injury  thereby. 

This  section  redesignates  Section  314  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  Act  (added  by  Public 
Law  98-184)  as  Section  314.  SecUon  304A.  as 
rededgnated  and  amended,  retains  the  obli- 
gatitm  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  For- 
ei^  Missions  to  impose  surcharges  on  for- 
eign missions  in  certain  accident  or  injury 
cases.  This  Section  assures  that  this  author- 
ity will  be  applied  to  enforce  only  those  Ju- 
dicial decisions  which  are  rendered  on  the 
merits,  and  in  which  the  Director  has  re- 
ceived notice,  in  order  to  assert  the  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes,  if  any,  in  such  matters. 

In  other  cases  where  a  decision  Is  not  able 
to  be  rendered  because  of  Immunities  that 
may  be  involved.  Section  314  as  redesignat- 
ed also  authorizes  the  Director  to  impose  a 
surcharge  on  a  foreign  mission  and  clarifies 
the  standards  to  be  applied  by  the  Director 
in  imposing  such  surcharges. 

SBcnoH  los— PBOTBcnoa  op  pobbich 
mssioiis 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  IDS  re- 
designate Section  805  of  PubUc  Law  98-164 
(relating  to  Protection  of  Foreign  Missions) 
a»— Section  315  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Act 
of  1983,  33  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.,  setting  forth 
permanent  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 


State  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  extraordi- 
nary protective  services  for  foreign  miarions 
in  the  United  States. 

The  initial  progrun  authorization  for  this 
purpose  was  set  forth  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Tears 
1984  and  1985  and  is  now  added  by  this  Sec- 
tion to  the  Department's  Basic  Authorities 
Act.  The  foreign  missions  protection  pro- 
gram is  a  significant  part  of  the  increased 
anti-terrorism  efforts  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  a  direct  effect  on  requesU  for  se- 
curity for  our  wit—inm  abroad. 

SBCnOIIS  lOS  AMD  107— SPBCIAI.  AOBIITS 

SecUon  106  revises  and  expands  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  State  Department  security 
officers,  originally  enacted  in  1955  (PubUc 
Law  94-141,  33  Va.C.  3888  and  3867)  which 
is  no  longer  adequate  for  performance  of 
these  functions  by  the  Department  of  State. 
As  revised,  the  new  authority  will  provide  a 
more  cdtaprehensive  basis  tar  protective 
and  law  enforcement  functions  which  these 
officers,  now  caUed  special  agenta.  are  caUed 
upon  to  perform. 

The  Department  of  State  is  charged  with 
important  passport  and  visa  fraud  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities.  Nevertheless, 
under  current  law  the  Department's  special 
agenU  do  not  have  specific  statutory  au- 
thorization for  investigations  which  they 
are  presently  required  to  perform  and 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  those  func- 
tions, and  are  only  authCHized  to  carry  fire- 
arms and  make  arrests  without  a  warrant 
when  they  are  protecting  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  or  her  family  and  certain  for- 
eign and  domestic  officials. 

The  absence  of  specific  authority  in  the 
law  enforcement  area  has  proven  to  be  a  se- 
rious handicap  to  the  Department.  Special 
agents  to  the  Office  of  Security  are  routine- 
ly required  to  investigate  violations  of  a 
number  of  Federal  laws,  but  they  do  not 
have  arrest  authority.  When  they  develop  a 
case  to  the  point  that  an  arrest  or  execution 
of  federal  warrant  Is  appropriate,  they  must 
caU  in  another  Federal  agency  to  make  the 
arrest  or  execute  the  warrant  Because  of 
the  heavy  burdens  on  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  delay  incurred  may 
result  In  loss  of  evidence  or  inability  to 
effect  an  arrest  before  departure  of  persons 
suspected  of  criminal  violations. 

Moreover,  passport  violations  are  fre- 
quenUy  committed  in  conjunction  with 
other  felonious  conduct.  In  the  course  of 
their  investigaUon.  security  officers  and  spe- 
cial agenU  may  be  called  upon  to  enter  high 
crime  areas,  unarmed,  and  seek  interviews 
with  individuals  accused  of  murder,  drug 
traffidUng  and  other  serious  crimes.  At 
present,  they  have  no  authority  to  reason- 
ably protect  themselves  as  would  any  other 
law  enforcement  officer  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Ck>n8equentiy,  new  subsection  106(aXl) 
authorizes  special  agents  to  conduct  investi- 
gations concerning  illegal  passport  use  or 
visa  fraud.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
authority  and  responsibility,  exercise  of 
these  Investigative  authorities  Is  subject  to 
agreement  with  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  authority  of  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  those  areas  is  preserved. 

New  subsection  (aXS)  authorizes  special 
agents  to  obtain,  execute,  and  serve  search 
and  arrest  warrants  and  to  serve  subpoenas 
and  summons  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigations   provided    for    in    subsection 

(aKl). 

New  subsection  (aX3)  preserves  existing 
protective  authorities  of  special  agents  for 


dignitaries  and  famUy  members  presently 
enumerated  in  33  U&C.  3688  and.  at  the 
same  time,  expands  these  authorities  to  pro- 
tection of  fbrdgn  missions  under  the  For- 
eign MiHions  Act  (Title  H)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Baaic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  as 
amended.  33  U.&C.  4301,  et  seq.  Special 
agenU  of  the  Department  of  State  under 
this  provision  would  perform  the  full  range 
of  protective  servioes,  including  obtaining  of 
information  necessary  to  assess  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  degree  of  danger  that  a  threat 
or  potential  threat  may  represent,  against 
persons  and  missions  enumerated  in  this 
subsection  or  otherwise  authorized  by  law 
(e.g.  by  inter-agency  agreement  under  the 
Economy  Act,  31  U.S.C.  1535).  It  Is  not  in- 
tended by  this  subsectimi  or  subsection 
(aX5)  to  confer  authority  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  special  agents  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations of  violations  or  conspiracies  to 
violate  18  VS.C.  Sections  111,  112,  or  970  or 
that  this  limited  protective  function  in- 
fringe on  the  existing  authority  of  any 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  agency  in 
this  area. 

However,  language  is  included  in  this 
paragraph  to  make  clear  that  nothing  in 
this  subsection  or  in  section  315  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Act  (as  redesignate^  and 
amended  in  Section  105  of  this  biU)  limiU  or 
impacts  in  any  way  on  the  protective  au- 
thorities of  the  Secret  Service,  particularly 
as  to  heads  of  foreign  states  or  as  to  foreign 
diplomatic  missions  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Existing  authority  to  make  arresU  (22 
UJ8.C.  2667),  also  originally  enacted  in  1955, 
is  expanded  to  cover  any  offense  against  the 
United  States  committed  in  the  presence  of 
special  agents,  as  well  as  to  cover  arrest  for 
felony  offenses  under  18  U.S.C.  111,  112(a), 
or  970(a),  with  respect  to  interference  with 
foreign  missions  and  foreign  government 
personnel,  when  the  offender  can  be  arrest- 
ed at  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  a 
felony  violation. 

Existing  authority  for  special  agente  to 
carry  firearms  for  protective  functions  is  ex- 
panded in  subsection  (b>  to  include  addition- 
al authorities,  such  as  paamort  and  visa 
fraud  and  forei^  missions  protective  func- 
tions, under  this  section.  The  Secretary  of 
SUte  is  required  to  consult  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  rules  and  standards  for  use 
of  firearms. 

SecUon  107  repeals  the  present  arrest  au- 
thority In  22  U.S.C.  2667  because  it  becomes 
obsolete  in  light  of  subsection  (aHS)  of  the 
new  Section  106. 

SBCTIOII  lOS — DBTAn.  TO  OTHBB  ACBMCIBS 

This  secUcm  provides  the  Department 
with  the  authority  to  detail  its  personnel  to 
other  agencies  for  periods  in  excess  of  one 
year.  SecUon  11  of  the  1973  State  £>epart- 
ment  Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  93-126) 
substantially  limited  the  ability  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  detail  Foreign  Service 
and  other  personnel  to  other  executive 
agencies  on  a  non-reimbursable  basis.  Prior 
amendments  in  1978  (PubUc  Law  95-^36) 
provided  initial  relief  by  exempting  detaUs 
under  one  year.  The  remaining  limitations 
are  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  sections 
503,  504  and  703  of  the  more  recentiy  en- 
acted Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  UJS.C. 
3983.  3984(b)  and  4023),  which  direct  the 
Secretary  to  enhance  career  development 
and  to  make  assignmente  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  members  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
because  it  significantly  limits  the  Secre- 
tary's abiUty  to  find  suiUble  broadening  as- 
signments in  domestic  agencies. 
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SacnON  lot— STKZMGTRXNINa  TRB 
OKOAITIZATION  OF  DEPAllTiaifT  OF  8TATI 

This  section  creates  two  n««  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  positions,  consolidates  in 
one  place  In  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
Level  IV  and  in  22  VS.C.  2652  aU  SUte  De- 
partment Assistant  Secretaries  positions 
and  places  at  Level  IV  other  Department 
positions  to  which  appointments  are  made 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  Director  General  of 
the  Foreiin  Service  and  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service. 

At  present,  there  are  14  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  State.  Of  these.  12  are  provided  for 
by  22  U.S.C.  26S2.  (ReorganiaaUon  Plan  No. 
2  of  1977  abolished  one  of  the  IS  mentioned 
in  this  Uw  and  substituted  an  associate  di- 
rector in  wliat  is  now  USIA)  enacted  in  1949. 
without  designation  of  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity, although  by  operation  of  Public  Law  95- 
105  one  of  these  Is  to  be  designated  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Consular  Affairs  and  one 
designated  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs.  In  addi- 
tion. Public  Law  93-126  established  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  and  Public  Law  95-426  established 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Narcotics  BCatters.  Without 
changing  any  of  the  specific  positions  or  re- 
ponslbillties.  the  1949  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed to  Increase  by  four  the  number  of  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  therein  provided.  The  Bu- 
reaus of  Political  MUltary  Affairs  and  Intel- 
ligence and  Research  would  be  headed  by 
Assistant  Secretaries,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  rather  than  headed  by  Directors 
as  at  present. 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  SUte  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search now  are  all  at  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  Level  IV  under  5  \JJ&.C.  5315.  The 
first  two  amendments  in  subsection  <b>  of 
this  section  consolidate  all  the  existing  As- 
sistant Secretary  positions  and  the  two  new 
ones  at  one  place  in  the  Schedule  and  delete 
the  Director  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
from  the  schedule  since  that  position  would 
no  longer  exist. 

Two  positions  in  the  Department  of  State 
which  became  Presidential  appointments 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1990  would 
also  be  placed  in  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
IV— the  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

Finally,  subsection  (c)  repeals  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  93-126  (22  U.S.C.  2655a) 
and  PubUc  Law  95-426  (22  V&.C.  2663a)  be- 
cause, without  changing  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Assistant  Secretaries  for 
Oxan  and  International  Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs  and  for  International 
Narcotics  Matters  will  not  be  additional  to 
the  number  in  22  n.S.C.  2652. 

sacnoii  1 10— coRTmiBUTioiis  roa 
armtRATioNAL  RAcncKKPiiia  Acnvrnxs 

PubUc  Law  94-37  (89  SUt.  216)  currently 
authorizes  expenditures  for  United  States 
jjMuticipation  In  certain  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  are  funded  through  regularly  as- 
sessed member  state  contributions.  This 
amendment  would  provide  general  authori- 
zation for  the  United  States  to  pay  its  share 
of  the  regularly  assessed  contributions  for 
such  peacekeeping  and  related  government 
transition  activities. 


■■CnON  1 1 1  — MIOIATIOli  Am  RBPUOSB 
ASSIST ANCK  AMXHDiairrS 

Subsection  (a)  of  SecUon  111  would  assure 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  furnish 
under  the  Migration  aad  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  (MRAA).  as  amended.  22  V&.C. 
2601  et  seQ..  hymanltarian  reUef  for  refu- 
gees who  are  located  in  countries  for  which 
direct  economic  and  military  assistance  may 
be  prohibited  by  other  statutes. 

The  existence  of  restrtetions  on  general 
bilateral  foreign  assistance  programs  to  a 
particular  country,  such  as  those  sanctions 
Imposed  by  Section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  and  Sec- 
Uon 518  of  PubUc  Law  96-473.  as  amended, 
has  created  uncertainty  concerning  the 
President's  ability  to  fund  bilateral  humani- 
tarian programs  under  the  MRAA  through 
earmarked  appeals  from  international  orga- 
nizations or  programs  of  private  voluntary 
organ^ations  for  that  country.  This  result 
is  incompatible  with  the  humanitarian 
nature  of  migntlon  and  refugee  asslstanoe 
under  the  MRAA. 

Subsection  (a)r  therefore  would  exempt 
refugee  assistance  from  these  more  general 
prohibitions  on  economic  and  military  as- 
slstanoe. In  doing  so,  the  amendment  con- 
forms the  MRAA  authorities  to  those  avail- 
able for  disaster  assistance  under  Section 
491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  food  relief  under  Title  n 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  111  would  au- 
thorise the  use  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  MRAA  for  contracting  for  per- 
sonal services  outside  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  amendment  also  provides  that 
recipients  of  such  contracts  shall  not  be 
considered  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
laws  administered  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management. 

The  authprity  under  Subsection  (b)  would 
allow  the  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  to 
expand  or  reduce  its  staffing  abroad  with- 
out delay  as  needed  In  response  to  refugee 
program  requirements  such  as  those  now  oc- 
curring in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  which 
previously  occurred  during  the  Indochinese 
exodus  of  1979  and  the  Somalia  refugee 
crisis  in  1980.  In  doing  so.  subsection  (b) 
provides  identical  authority  for  the  Refugee 
Bureau  of  the  State  Department  to  that 
available  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  pursuant  to  Section  e36(aH3> 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  comparable  authority  to  that 
contained  in  Section  2(c)  of  Title  I  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act.  as 
amended. 
sHTnoN  1 11— nmaMATioMAL  CBrrm  nonet 

The  International  Center  Project,  a  major 
diplomatic  center  currently  under  develop- 
ment by  the  Department  of  State  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  is  expected  upon  completitm  to 
contain  more  than  twenty  chanceries  of  for- 
eign governments,  as  well  as  the  headquar- 
ters faenities  for  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Organisation. 

In  order  to  provide  for  special  security,  as 
well  as  maintenance  of  the  federal  site,  this 
Section  authorises  the  Secretary  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  construct  a  facility  within  the 
Center  which  will  provide  for  on-site  securi- 
ty and  support  and  maintenance  services. 

SBCnOH  Its- PORXION  SKRVICX  IHSTITUTS 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  provides  critical  regional 
and  country  training,  language  training  and 
training  for  political,  economic,  administra- 


tive and  consular  functions  for  officials  of 
the  United  States  assigned  to  overMas  duty 
or  employed  by  the  foreign  affairs  and  na- 
tional security  agencies  of  our  government 
The  Institute  is  currently  located  in  leased 
faculties  neither  designed  for  or  adequate 
for  this  type  of  activity,  which  have,  in  addi- 
tion, become  increasingly  costly. 

In  order  to  upgrade  and  maintain  the  pro- 
fessional and  language  capabiUUes  critically 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenges  and  grow- 
ing complexity  fadng  United  States  foreign 
relations  personnel,  a  coosoUdated  training 
facility  in  reasonable  proximity  to  the  State 
Department  is  necessary,  designed  to  gov- 
ernment speciflcaUona.  and  able  to  be  oper- 
ated on  a  long-term  cost  efficient  basis. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  Section  704  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  UAC.  4024), 
by  clarifying  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  Section  704(5)  to  acquire 
facilities  for  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
to  Include  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
such  a  facility  within  the  term  "acquisi- 
tion". This  amendment  also  specifies  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
accept  a  transfer  from  other  federal  agen- 
cies of  excess  Federal  sites  or  facilities  for 
purTMees  of  this  subsection. 

SubeecUon  (b)  authorizes  fimds  to  be  ex- 
pended, not  to  exceed  $11  million  dollars, 
from  the  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  planning, 
completion  of  environmental  assessments, 
site  acquisition  and  architectural  and  engi- 
neering work. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  available  amounto 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  acquisition,  by  construction  or  oth- 
erwise, of  Institute  facilities.  Completion  of 
functions  authorised  under  Subsection  (b) 
will  permit  accurate  cost  esttanates  and 
building  requirements  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  prior  to  appropriation  of  funds 
for  construction  or  development. 


Sacnoil  114— AMBUCAM-AUSnAUAlf 
BIUUHamflAL  rOUHDATIOll 

American  participation  in  the  planned 
Australian  Bicentennial  celebration  Is  an 
important  reflection  of  the  special  and  close 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  based  on  shared  history,  a 
common  cultural  heritage,  similar  political 
Institutions,  shared  respect  for  individual 
liberties,  a  thriving  reUtlonshlp  in  com- 
merce between  the  two  nations  and  a  broad 
range  of  links  between  the  people  of  Austra- 
lia and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Department  of 
State  to  finance  a  portion  of  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  American-Australian  Bicen- 
tennial Foundation,  a  private  non-profit  or- 
guiizatlon  organteed  in  1983  with  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  the  Department 
and  of  USIA.  and  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  coordinate  American  participation 
in  the  Australian  Bicentennial  celebration. 

This  authority  does  not  affect  United 
States  sgency  programs  in  Australia,  such 
ss  those  carried  out  by  USIA.* 


By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
S.  660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Anlstanoe  Act  of  1961.  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Agsist- 
ance  Act  of  1954.  to  authorize  develop- 
ment and  security  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


nmuiATioiiAL  nctnuTT  amd  ocviLoniKirr 

COOPOtATIOII  ACT 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  biU  to  authorize  security  and 
development  assistance  programs  for 
fiscal  yean  1986  and  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  oaoaeat  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Rccobo  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  sectlon-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  and  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  March  7. 1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

s.  660 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  o! 
RepreMentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLK 

Skcttom  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985". 

TITLE  I— MILITARY  SALES  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAMS 

POREICH  If  ILrrABT  SALIS  CKKDIT 
AUTHOKIZATION  AMD  AOOiaCATX  CEIURCS 

Sk.  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
31(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  section 
23  of  this  Act  $5,655,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986.". 

(b)  Section  31(bXl)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  total  amoimt  of  credits  ex- 
tended under  section  23  of  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  $5,655,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  " 

(c)  Section  31(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  ss  follows: 

"(3)  of  the  aggregate  total  of  credite  ex- 
tended under  section  23  of  this  Act.  not  less 
than  $1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
shall  be  available  only  for  Israel,  and  Israel 
shall  be  released  from  its  contractual  liabil- 
ity to  repay  the  United  States  Government 
with  respect  to  such  credits.". 

(d)  Section  31(bKS>  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  principal  amount  of  credits  pro- 
vided under  section  23  at  interest  rates 
equivalent  to  the  current  average  Interest 
rate  for  United  States  Government  obliga- 
tions of  comparable  maturity,  or  under  sec- 
tion 24(a)  if  provided  by  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank,  with  respect  to  Greece,  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Portugal,  Thailand  and 
Turkey,  shall  (If  and  to  the  extent  each 
country  so  desires)  be  repaid  In  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  following  a  grace  period 
of  ten  years  on  repayment  of  principal.". 

(e)  Section  31(b)(6)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


"(6)  Of  the  total  amount  of  credits  ex- 
tended under  section  23  of  this  Act,  not  lev 
than  $1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
shall  be  available  only  for  Egypt,  and  Egypt 
shall  be  released  from  its  contractual  liabil- 
ity to  repay  the  United  States  Government 
with  mtpett  to  such  credits.". 

(f )  Sections  31(bX7)  and  31(c)  of  such  Act 
are  repealed. 

ABMnasTaATiva  suacRABOx 

Sic.  102.  Subparagraph  (A)  of  Section 
21(eXl)  of  the  Arms  Ebcport  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(excluding  a  pro  rata 
share  of  fixed  base  operation  costs)"  Imme- 
diately after  "full  estimated  costs". 
cataijOg  data  aiid  sebvicxs 

Sac.  103.  Section  21(h)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(h)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(2)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B)"  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide cataloging  data  and  cataloging  services, 
without  charge,  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  or  to  any  member  gov- 
ernment thereof,  if  such  Organization  or 
member  government  provides  such  data  and 
services  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  on 
a  reciprocal  basis,  without  charge,  to  the 
United  States  Government.". 

COHTRACT  AOUKISTaATIOH  SERVICES 

Sec.  104.  Section  21(h)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "con- 
tract administration  services,"  immediately 
after  "ln8pe<^on,"  In  the  first  sentence. 

SALES  CRBDrrS 

Sec.  105.  Secticm  23  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  23.  Saus  CaEDrrs.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  finance  procurement  of  de- 
fense articles,  defense  services  and  design 
and  construction  services  by  friendly  foreign 
countries  and  International  organizations, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine. The  President  shall  charge  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent market  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  President  may 
charge  a  lesser  rate  of  Interest  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  national  Interest  requires  a 
lesser  rate.  Loan  agreements  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  require  repayment  in  United 
States  dollars  within  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twelve  years  after  the  loan  agreement  Is 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, unless  a  longer  period  Is  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  statute  for  such  country  or 
international  organization.". 

CnARANTEE  RESERVE 

Sec.  106.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
24(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  m>- 
proriated  and  are  appropriated  from  time  to 
time  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
claims  under  such  guarantees  to  the  extent 
funds  In  the  single  reserve  are  Inadequate 
therefor.". 

REPORTING  REQUIREMEHT 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  25(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  in  the  text 
preceding  parsigraph  (I)  by  inserting  "or,  in 
the  case  of  paragraph  (4),  no  later  than 


April  1  of  each  year"  immediately  after 
"each  year". 

(b)  Section  25  of  this  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (aK4)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  an  estimate  of  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
weapons  and  wevons-related  defense  equip- 
ment by  all  major  arms  suppliers  to  all 
major  recipient  countries  in  the  developing 
world  during  the  preceding  cslendar  year". 

COOFBUTIVE  ACStmSmS  OH  AIR  DEmf SE  III 

cnrxaAL  EUROPE 
Sac.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  carry  out  the  European  air  defense 
agreements.  In  carrying  out  those  agree- 
ments, the  Secretary— 

(1)  may  provide  without  monetary  charge 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  articles 
and  services  as  specified  in  the  agreements; 
and 

(2)  may  accept  from  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (in  return  for  the  articles  and 
services  provided  under  paragraph  (1))  arti- 
cles and  services  as  specified  in  the  agree- 
ments. 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  European  air  defense  agreements,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

(1)  waive  any  surcharge  for  administrative 
services  otherwise  chargeable  under  section 
21(e)(lKA)  of  the  Arms  Eximrt  Control  Act: 

(2)  waive  any  charge  not  otherwise  waived 
for  services  associated  with  contract  admm- 
istration  for  the  sale  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  of  Patriot  air  defense  missile 
fire  units  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny contemplated  in  the  agreements: 

(3)  use,  to  the  extent  contemplated  in  the 
agreements,  the  NATO  Maintenance  and 
Supply  Agency  (A)  for  the  supply  of  logisti- 
cal support  in  Europe  for  the  Patriot  missile 
system,  and  (B)  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
logistical  support,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  procedures  of 
that  agency  governing  such  supply  and  ac- 
quisition are  appropriate; 

(4)  share,  to  the  extent  contemplated  in 
the  agreements,  the  cost*  of  set-up  charges 
of  facilities  for  use  by  that  agency  to  per- 
form depot-level  support  of  Patriot  missile 
fire  units  in  Europe;  and 

(5)  deUver  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many one  Patriot  missile  fire  unit  config- 
ured for  training,  to  be  purchased  by  the 
fiyderal  Republic  of  Germany  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  as  contemplated 
fn  the  agreements,  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirement in  section  22  of  that  Act  for  pay- 
ment In  advance  of  delivery  for  any  pur- 
chase under  that  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  rate  required  to 
be  charged  under  section  21  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  for  services  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  14  Pa^- 
ot  missile  fire  units  which  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  purchases  from  the 
United  States  under  the  Arms  Export  C3on- 
trol  Act  as  contemplated  In  the  European 
air  defense  agreements,  the  rate  charged  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  packing,  crat- 
ing, handling,  and  transportation  services 
associated  with  that  purchase  may  not 
exceed  the  established  Department  of  De- 
fense rate  for  such  services. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "European  air  defense  agreements" 
means  (1)  the  agreement  entitled  "Agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  Defense  of  the  Federal  RepubUc  of 
Germany  on  Cooperative  Measures  for  En- 
hancing Air  Defense  for  Central  Europe," 
signed  on  December  6,   1983,  and  (2)  the 
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MTeement  entitled  "Acreement  between  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Mlnlater  of  Defenae  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oennany  In  Implemen- 
Ution  of  the  6  December  1981  Acreonent 
on  cooperative  Meamires  for  Enhanclnt  Air 
Defenae  for  Central  Europe,"  aisned  on  July 
12.19M. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  enter  Into  contracta  under  the  Eu- 
ropean air  defenae  acreoaenta  is  available 
only  to  the  extent  that  appropriated  fimda. 
other  than  thoae  made  available  under  aec- 
tlon  31  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  are 
available  for  that  purpose. 

«DAKnaLT  BVOKTS 

Sic.  109.  Section  S6(a>  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striUnc  out  the 
parenthetical  clause  In  the  text  precedlnc 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(except  that  the  material  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  contained  in  a  classified  ad- 
dendum to  such  report)". 
mciiBASB  nt  CKOBMU.  rKRALTns  roa  CBnAn 

VIOLATIONS  or  THS  SaiU  BZFOBT  COMTaOL  ACT 

Sac.  110.  (a)  Section  39(c)  of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "not  more  than  $100,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  violation 
not  more  than  $1,000,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  yean,  or  both". 

(b)  Section  S«(e>  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followinr 
"Notwithstanding  Section  11(c)  of  the 
E^cport  Admlnlatration  Act  of  1979,  as 
amended,  the  civil  penalty  for  each  viola- 
tion Involving  controls  imposed  on  the 
export  of  defenae  articles  and  defenae  serv- 
ices under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
$500,000.". 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  October  1. 
1985,  whichever  is  later.  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  with  respect  to 
violations  occurring  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

OmCIAI.  aaCBPTIOR  and  aBmSSKMTATION 

Kxratsss 

Sec.  111.  Section  43  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  la  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  Inserting  "and  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expenses" 
Immediately  after  "administrative  ex- 
penses": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Not  more  than  $72,500  of  the  fimds 
derived  from  charges  for  administrative 
services  pursuant  to  section  21(eKl)(A)  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  each  fiacal  year  for  of- 
ficial reception  and  repreaentatlon  ex- 
penses.". 

SATRT  RXLATXD  taOmiXNT 

Sic.  11$.  Section  44  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  first  sentence 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  provision  of  any  law  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  sale  or  licensing  for 
export  of  items  which  are  essential  to  the 
safe  operation  of  any  defenae  article.". 

SFSCIAL  DErXNSX  AC«tnSITION  FUND 

Sic.  113.  Section  Sl(a)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  to  the  end  thereof: 

"(3)  In  order  to  maintain  the  readiness  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
while  facilitating  the  transfer  of  less  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems  In  the  inventory  of 


the  Department  of  Defense  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  organisations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  as  other- 
wise authorised  by  law,  instead  of  the  trans- 
fer of  more  advanced  weapons  systems  from 
procurement,  the  Fund  may  be  used  to  ac- 
quire defense  articles  and  defense  services 
in  anticipation  of  their  transfer,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  replace  items  transferred  from  the 
inventory  of  that  Department  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organlsationB  if 
such  Items  are  no  longer  In  production  for 
use  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  The  Fund  may  be  used  to  keep  on 
continuous  order  such  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  as  are  assigned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  integrated  manage- 
ment by  a  single  agency  thereof  for  the 
common  use  of  all  Military  Departments  In 
antldpi^on  of  the  transfer  of  similar  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  servioes  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organlzationa 
authorised  by  thla  Act.  the  Foreign  Aasist- 
ance  Act  of  1981.  or  other  law.". 

ItnjTAaT  ASSISTAMCS 

Sk.  114.  SecUon  S04(aXl)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(aXl)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  $949,350,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1988. '. 

mUTAaY  ASSISTANCS  COSTS 

Sic.  115.  Section  503(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1061  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  thereof:  "Sales  which  are  wholly 
paid  from  funds  so  transferred  shall  be 
priced  to  exclude  the  coats  of  salaries  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

wAivxK  or  NIT  raocnm  or  sals  or  mat 
rmts 

Sac.  116.  SecUon  505(f)  of  the  Foreign  Aa- 
alatance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case 
of  defense  articles  delivered  more  than  five 
years  prior  to  the  President's  determination, 
the  President  may  waive  the  requirement 
that  such  net  proceeds  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  Government  If  he  determines  that  to 
do  so  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes.". 

BTOCKFIUNO  OF  DiriNSI  AITICLIS  rOK 
rOREIGN  COUNTRISS 

Sk.  117.  Section  614(bK2)  of  the  Foreign 
Aaalstance  Act  of  1981  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(2)  The  value  of  such  additions  to  stock- 
piles In  foreign  countries  shall  not  exceed 
$380,000,000.  for  the  fiacal  year  1988.". 

SICUaiTY  ASSISTANCS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sic.  118.  Section  515(cKl)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "For  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  the 
fiacal  year  1983  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Pakistan.  Tunisia.  Sudan.  El  Salvador. 
Honduras.  Venezuela". 

INTXXNATIONAL  mUTABY  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING 

Sk.  119.  Section  543  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sk.  542.  Authorization.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
$65,650,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1986.". 


KzauMoi  nunmio 


Sk.  130.  Chapter  5  of  part  U  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  the  f  oUowtng  section: 

"Sk.  544.  ExcRANOB  TRAnmo.— In  carry- 
ing out  thla  chapter,  the  President  is  au- 
thorised to  provide  for  attendance  U  for- 
eim  military  personnel  at  professional  mili- 
tary education  institutions  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  Service  academies)  with- 
out charge,  and  without  charge  to  funds 
available  to  carry  out  thla  chapter  (notwith- 
atanding  aectlon  8S3(d)  of  thla  Act).  If  such 
attendance  Is  pursuant  to  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  exchange  of  students  on  a 
one-for-one,  reciprocal  basis  each  fiscal  year 
between  those  United  States  professional 
military  education  institutions  and  compa- 
rable institutions  of  foreign  countries  and 
international  organisations.". 

TSAiNiNa  m  MAaimtB  skills 

Sk.  131.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  section: 

"Sk.  545.  TRAnmra  in  MAaimix  Skuls.— 
The  President  Is  encouraged  to  allocate  a 
portion  of  the  funds  made  available  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  use 
in  providing  education  and  training  In  mari- 
time search  and  rescue,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  aids  to  navigation,  port  security, 
at-sea  law  enforcement.  International  mari- 
time law.  and  general  maritime  skills.":  and 

(b)  SecUon  880<b>  of  such  Act  of  1981  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ": 
or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause 
after  clause  (2): 

"(3)  with  respect  to  asalstanoe.  including 
training.  In  maritime  law  enforcement.". 

AUTHORIZATION  POR  PSACXKKKPING  OmATIONS 

Sk.  123.  Section  5S2(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  thto  chapter,  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. $37,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.". 
pbackkhping  opkrations  nmoiHciBS 

Sk.  133.  (a)  Section  552  of  the  Foreign  As- 
stotance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (c)  the 
number  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "the  Presi- 
dent may": 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (c)  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
subsection  ";  and  (3)  in  the  event  the  Presi- 
dent also  determines  that  such  unforeseen 
emergency  requires  the  Immediate  provision 
of  assistance  under  this  chapter,  direct  the 
drawdown  of  commodlUes  and  services  from 
the  Inventory  and  resources  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Clovemment  of  an  ag- 
gregate value  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  In 
any  fiscal  year":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  applicable  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  accoimt  for  commod- 
ities and  services  provided  under  subsection 
(cK2)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  652  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  '.  552(cK2)."  Immediately  after 
"under  section  S06(a)". 


TITLE  II— ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

AUTHORIZATION  OT  AmOniATIONS 

Sk.  301.  (a)  Section  531(bKl)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
puipoaes  of  thto  chapter  $3,834,000,000  for 
the  ftocal  year  1988.". 

(b>  Section  535  of  such  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1983"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1988":  and  ^„  «^  .^ 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  up  to  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

(c)  Chapter  4  of  part  n  of  such  Act  to 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  existing  secUons  533, 
533.  584, 538, 537,  538,  539,  and  540;  and 

(3)  by  redesigiiating  existing  secUon  535  ss 
8ecUon533. 

TITLE  in— DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

DIVILOnaNT  ASSISTANCB  TOUCT 

Sk.  301.  SecUon  102(b)  of  the  Foreign  Aa- 
siatance  Act  of  1981  to  amended  by  adding 
the  f  oUowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  United  Statea  encouragement  of 
policy  reforma  to  necessary  If  developing 
countries  are  to  achieve  economic  growth 
with  equity.  ^     .^ 

"(14)  Development  assistance  should,  as  a 
fundamental  objective,  promote  private 
sector  acUvity  in  open  and  compeUtive  mar- 
kets in  developing  countries,  recognizing 
such  acUvlty  to  be  a  producUve  and  effi- 
cient means  of  achieving  equitable  and  long 
term  economic  growth. 

"(15)  United  States  cooperation  In  devel- 
opment should  recognize  as  essential  the 
need  of  developing  countries  to  have  access 
to  appropriate  technology  In  order  to  Im- 
prove food  and  water,  health  and  housing, 
education  and  employment,  agriculture  and 
industry.  ,^     ,_, 

"(16)  United  SUtes  assistance  should 
focus  on  establishing  and  upgrading  the  in- 
stitutional capacities  of  developing  coun- 
tries in  order  to  promote  long  term  develop- 
ment. An  important  component  of  InsUtu- 
Uon  building  Involves  training  to  expand 
the  human  resource  potential  of  people  In 
developing  countries.". 

AGRICULTURK.  RURAL  DIVXLOnilNT.  AND 
NUTRITION 

Sk.  303.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
103(aK3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  purposes  of  thto  aecUon. 
In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes.  $793,353,000  for  the  ftocal 
year  1988,  of  which  the  President  may  use 
such  amounts  as  be  deems  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provtelons  of  section  316  of 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1980.". 

POPULATION  AND  HKALTH 

Sk.  303.  (a)  Section  104(g)  of  the  Foreign 
Aastotance  Act  of  1961  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  Authorization  or  ArrRomiATiONS.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  in  addiUon  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes— 

(1)  $350,017,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  to 
carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  thto  section;  and 

(3)  $148,437,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  to 
carry  out  subsection  (c)  of  thto  section,  of 
which  not  less  than  $25,000,000  shaU  be 
available  to  carry  out  subsection  (cK3). 
Funds  appropriated  under  thto  subsection 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 


(b)  SecUon  104(cX3)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 
ed by— 

(I)  striking  out  "(A)"  at  the  beginning  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(3)  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3):  "AppropriaUons  pursuant  to 
thto  paragraph  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
'Child  Survival  Fund'.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C). 

IDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  RISOUXCBS 
DKVELOPIflNT 

Sk.  304.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon 10S(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1981  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  thto  sec- 
Uon, In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avaa- 
able  for  such  purposes.  $183,533,000  for  the 
ftocal  year  1988.  which  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  unUl  expended.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  to 
repealed. 

DRRGT.  raiVATI  VOLUNTARY  OXCANIZATIONS. 
AND  SILICIB)  OKVILOFIIBNT  ACTIVITISS 

Sk.  305.  Section  106(eKl)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(eXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  thto 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  $333,071,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986.". 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  REVOLVING  FUND 

Sk.  306.  The  first  sentence  of  secUon 
108(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "1984"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

SAHXL  DEVILOnCENT  PROGRAll 

Sec.  307.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
131(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  in 
the  preceding  sentences  and  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  purposes  of  thto  secUon  $80,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1986.". 

PRIVATE  AND  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
COOPERATTVXS  IN  OVBISEAS  DEVELOPMENT 

Sk.  308.  Section  133(e)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
stotance  Act  of  1961  to  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  Inserting  "on 
which  it  to  determined"  immediately  after 
"prior  to  the  date";  and 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
"such  date"  wherever  it  occurs  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  on  which  a  decision 
to  made  to  continue  such  support". 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  ILLICIT  NA8(X>nCS 
PRODUCTION 

Sec.  309.  Section  126(b)  of  the  Foreign  Aa- 
stotance Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  under  chv>ter  4  of 
part  II"  ImmedUtely  after  "thto  chapter"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr- "The  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  admintoterlng  thto  part  may  utilize  re- 
sources for  actJviUes  aimed  at  increasing 
awareness  of  tiie  effects  of  producUon  and 
trafficking  of  Ulicit  narcotics  on  source  and 
transit  countries.". 

HOUSING  GUARANTY  PROGRAM 

Sk.  310.  (a)  Section  222(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Asstotance  Act  of  1961  to  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"$1,958,{K)0,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$2,003,000,000";  and 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"1988"  and  Inse^lng  In  lieu  thereof  "1987". 


(b)  SecUon  233(J)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
in  the  penultimate  sentence  by  striking  out 
",  and  the  average  face  value  of  guaranUes 
issued  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
$15,000,000". 

TRAOB  CRB>IT  INSURANO  PROGRAM 

Sk.  311.  SecUon  224(e)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  amended  by  striking 
out  --$300,000,000  In  the  ftocal  year  1985" 
and  inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$500,000,000 
In  the  ftocal  years  1985  and  1986  ". 

DISADVANTAGB)  CHIUMKN  IN  ASIA 

Sk.  313.  Section  241(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "$3,000,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of -$3,000,000". 

TITLE  IV-CENTRAL  AMERICA  DEMOC- 
RACY, ^BACE.  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
INITIATIVE 

Sk.  401.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  amended  by  adding  after 
chapter  5  the  following  new  chapter. 

"CRAPm  •— CENTRAL  AMBUCA  DEMOCRACY. 
RACK.  AND  DEVXLOPMXirT  INITIATIVE 

"Sk.  461.  Statement  or  PoucY.— <a)  The 
Congress  finds  that  the  building  of  democ- 
racy, the  restoration  of  peace,  the  improve- 
ment of  living  conditions,  and  the  applica- 
Uon  of  equal  justice  under  law  In  Central 
America  are  Important  to  the  Intereste  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  community  of 
American  SUtes.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that  the  Interrelated  issues  of  social 
and  human  progress,  economic  growth,  po- 
llUcal  reform,  and  regional  security  must  be 
ef fecUvely  dealt  with  to  assure  a  democratic 
and  economically  and  poliUcally  secure  Cen- 
tral America. 

"(b)    The    achievement    of    democracy, 
human  rights,  peace,  and  equiUble  econom- 
ic groi^  depends  primarily  on  the  coopera- 
tion and  the  human  and  economic  resources 
of  the  people  and  governments  of  Central 
America.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
United  SUtes  can  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  such  peaceful  and  democratic  de- 
velopment through  a  consistent  and  coher- 
ent policy  which  includes  a  long-term  com- 
mitment of  asstotance.  Thto  policy  should  be 
designed  to  support  acUvely  democracy  and 
political  reform.  Including  opening  the  polit- 
ical   process    to   all   members    of   society; 
human  rights.  Including  free  elections,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  associaUon. 
and  the  elimination  of  the  violent  abuse  of 
human  rights;  leadership  development.  In- 
cluding training  and  educaUonal  programs 
to  Improve  public  admlnistraUon  and  the 
administration  of  justice;  land  reform;  the 
esUbUshment  of  the  rule  of  law  and  an  ef- 
fective judicial  system;  the  termination  of 
extremtot  violence  by  both  the  left  and  the 
right  as  well  as  vigorous  action  to  prosecute 
those  guilty  of  crimes  and  the  prosecution 
to  the  extent  possible  of  past  offenders.  The 
policy  should  also  promote  equitable  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  including 
controUing  the  flight  of  capital  and  the  ef- 
fective use  of  foreign  assistance  and  adher- 
ing to  approved  programs  for  economic  sU- 
bUization  and  fiscal  responsiblUty.  FinaUy. 
the  policy  should  foster  dialogue  and  negoU- 
aUons  to  achieve  peace  based  upon  the  ob- 
jecUves  of  democratizaUon.  reduction  of  ar- 
mament, an  end  to  subversion,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  military  forces  and  advis- 
ers; and  to  provide  a  security  shield  against 
violence  and  IntimidaUon.  It  to  the  purpose 
of  thto  chapter  to  establish  the  statutory 
framework  and  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tions and  financing  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policy  described  in  thto  section. 
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"(c)  The  Concr«aa  finds  therefore  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  willing  to 
sustain  and  expand  a  procram  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  In  Central  America 
If  the  recipient  countries  can  demonstrate 
progress  toward  and  a  commitment  to  these 
goals. 

"Sac.  402.  Comtmoifs  on  FDamsHUfo  As- 
stSTAHCS.— (a)  The  President  shall  ensure 
that  assistance  authorised  by  this  Act  and 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  Central 
American  countries  is  furnished  in  a 
manner  which  fosters  demonstrated 
progress  toward  and  commitment  to  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  section  461.  Where  nec- 
essary to  achieve  this  purpose,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  impose  conditions  on  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  assistance.  In  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  President  shall  consult  with 
Congress  In  regard  to  progress  towards  the 
objectives  set  forth  In  section  461,  and  any 
conditions  imposed  on  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance in  furtherance  of  those  objectives. 

"(b)  The  reporting  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  contained  in  the  last 
proviso  in  the  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"IfUitary  Assistance"  In  Public  Law  98-333 
and  section  533  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1985.  shall  not  apply  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

"Sic  463.  Pback  Prociss  ih  CnrntAi. 
Ambuca.— The  Congress— 

"(1)  strongly  supports  the  initiatives 
taken  by  the  Contadora  group  and  the  re- 
sulting Document  of  Objectives  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Ouatemala.  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  and 
which  sets  forth  a  framework  for  negotiat- 
ing a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  conflict  and 
turmoil  in  the  region:  and 

"(2)  finds  that  the  United  SUtes  should 
provide  such  assistance  and  support  as  may 
be  appropriate  In  helping  to  reach  compre- 
hensive and  verifiable  final  agreements, 
based  on  the  Document  of  Objectives,  which 
will  ensure  peaceful  and  endiuing  solutions 
to  the  Central  American  conflicts. 

"Sac.  464.  Economic  Assistamcx  Coordi- 
MATioN.— <a>  The  Congress  finds  that  par- 
ticipation by  Central  American  countries  in 
an  effective  forum  for  dialogue  on,  and  the 
continuous  review  and  advancement  of.  Cen- 
tral America's  political,  economic,  and  social 
development  would  foster  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 

"(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

"(1)  the  President  should  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica to  establish  a  multilateral  organization 
to  help  provide  a  continuous  and  coherent 
approach  to  the  development  of  the  Central 
American  region;  and 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  such  an  organi- 
zation should  be  based  upon  the  following 
principles: 

"(A)  that  participation  in  the  organization 
be  open  to  the  United  States,  other  donors, 
and  those  Central  American  countries  that 
commit  themselves  to,  among  other  things, 
progress  on  human  rights,  building  democ- 
racy, and  encouraging  equitable  economic 
growth  through  policy  reforms; 

"(B)  that  the  organization  be  structured 
to  include  representatives  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  the  labor,  agriculture,  and 
business  communities: 

"(C)  that  the  organization  meet  periodi- 
cally to  carry  out  the  functions  described  in 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph and  should  be  supported  by  a  limited 
professional  secretariat: 


"(D)  that  the  organization  make  recom- 
mendations affecting  Central  American 
countries  on  such  matters  as— 

"(1)  political,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment objectives,  including  the  strengthen- 
ing of  democratic  pluralism  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  human  rights: 

"(11)  mobilization  of  resources  and  exter- 
nal assistance  needs:  and 

"(ill)  reform  of  economic  policies  and 
structures: 

"(E)  that  the  organization  have  the  capac- 
ity for  monitoring  country  performance  on 
recommendations  Issued  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph  and  for 
evaluating  progress  towards  meeting  such 
country  objectives; 

"(F)  that  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, the  United  States  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  organization  in  disburs- 
ing bilateral  economic  anistance  for  any 
Central  American  country.  No  more  than  75 
percent  of  such  United  States  assistance  in 
any  fiscal  year  should  be  disbursed  imtil  the 
recommendations  of  the  organization  for 
that  fiscal  year  have  been  made  final  and 
communicated  to  the  donor  countries.  The 
limitation  on  disbursements  contained  in 
the  previous  sentence  should  apply  only  to 
recommendations  made  final  and  communi- 
cated to  donor  countries  prior  to  the  fourth 
quarter  of  such  fiscal  year.  The  United 
States  representative  to  the  organization 
should  urge  other  donor  countries  to  simi- 
larly implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  organization:  and 

"(O)  that  the  administrator  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  of  this  Act,  or  his  designee,  represent  the 
United  States  (Sovemment  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  should  carry  out  his  functions  in 
that  capacity  under  the  continuous  supervi- 
sion and  general  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  SUte. 

"(c)  Subject  to  subsection  (dK2),  the 
President  is  authorized  to  participate  in  the 
organization  established  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(d)(1)  The  administrator  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  of  this  Act,  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  pre- 
pare a  detailed  proposal  to  carry  out  this 
section  and  shall  keep  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed concerning  the  development  of  this 
proposal. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of 
the  text  of  any  agreement  which  he  pro- 
poses to  sign  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  and  United  States  participation  in 
the  organization  described  In  this  section  no 
less  than  60  days  prior  to  his  signature. 
During  that  60-day  period  there  shall  be  full 
and  formal  consultations  with  and  review  by 
those  committees  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures applicable  to  reprogramming  notifica- 
tions pursuant  to  section  634A  of  this  Act. 

"Sbc.  465.  AtrrHoaizATiom  for  Fiscal 
Years  1987  through  1989.— In  addition  to 
amotmts  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  nonmllitary  assistance  for  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  $1,200,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989, 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  for  obligation  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  authorities  of  part  I  of 
this  Act  (including  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
such  Act),  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  the 
United  States  Information  and  Education 
Exchange  Act  of  1984,  ttie  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  (Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
Act,  and  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 

"Sac.  466.  DxriNrrioNS.— For  the  purposes 
of  this  a  chapter,  the  term  "Central  Ameri- 
can countries"  shall  be  deemed  to  Include 
Belize,  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragxw,  Panama,  aitd  regional 
programs  which  benefit  such  countries.". 

AtnamBnuTioii  or  justice 

Sec.  402.  Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  533.  Aokuiistiiation  op  Justice.— 
(a)  The  President  may  furnish  assistance  to 
countries  and  organizations,  including  na- 
tional and  regional  institutions.  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  Justice  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Assist- 
ance under  this  section  may  include  support 
for  specialized  professional  training,  schol- 
arships, and  exchanges  for  continuing  legal 
education:  programs  to  enhance  Judicial, 
prosecutorial,  investigative  and  enforcement 
capabilities,  and  to  provide  protection  for 
participants  in  Judicial  cases;  strengthening 
professional  organizations  to  promote  serv- 
ices to  members  and  the  role  of  the  bar  in 
Judicial  selection,  enforcement  of  ethical 
standards,  and  legal  reform:  increasing  the 
availability  of  legal  materials  and  publica- 
tions: seminars,  conferences,  training  and 
educational  programs  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  to  strengthen  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law  and  human  rights: 
and  revision  and  modernization  of  legal 
codes  and  procedures. 

"(b)  The  assistance  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 660  of  this  Act.  The  President  shall 
notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
not  less  then  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  obli- 
gating funds  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
programs  or  activities  under  this  section 
which  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  section 
660  of  this  Act.". 

LAlfSREFOBM 

Sec.  403.  Section  620(K)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence; 
"This  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  mone- 
tary assistance  made  available  for  use  by  a 
government  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  of  such  government  to  compensate 
nationals  of  that  country  in  accordance 
with  a  land  reform  program,  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  monetary  assistance 
for  such  land  reform  program  will  further 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

TITLE  V-MI8C:ELLANE0US 
PROVISIONS 

AMXRICAM  SCHOOLS  AMD  HOSPITALS  ABROAD 

Sec.  501.  Section  214(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  (10.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986,  which  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.". 


IHTERMATIOHAL  OaOAHIZATIOHS  AMD  PaOORAIIS 

Sac.  902.  Section  302(aKl)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(aXl)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  grants  to  carry 
out  the  purpoaes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition 
to  funds  available  under  any  other  Acts  for 
such  purpoaes.  $196,211,000  (or  the  fiscal 
year  1986.". 

nmiHATIOHAL  MAKOOnCS  OOHTROL 

Sk.  503.  Section  482(aKl)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  rted  as 
follows: 

"(1)  To  carry  out  the  piuposes  of  section 
481.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  857.529.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986.". 

RAROOnCS  RBPORTnro  KEQUIREKERT 

Sec.  504.  SecUon  481(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  FOriegn  Relations  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  on  the  programming  and  obligation, 
on  a  calendar  basis,  of  funds  under  this 
chapter  prior  to  the  end  of  that  quarter. 
The  last  such  report  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  include  the  aggregate  obligations  and 
expenditures  made,  and  the  types  and  quan- 
tity of  equipment  provided,  on  a  calendar 
quarter  basis,  prior  to  end  of  that  flscal 
year — 

"(A)  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  each  country  and 
each  international  organization  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter,  including  the 
cost  of  the  United  SUtes  personnel  engaged 
in  carrying  out  such  purpoaes  in  each  such 
country  and  with  each  such  international 
organizations; 

"(B)  to  carry  out  each  program  oooducted 
imder  this  chapter  in  each  country  and  by 
each  international  organization,  including 
the  coat  of  United  States  personnel  engaged 
in  carrying  out  each  such  program;  and 

"(C)  for  administrative  support  services 
within  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  including  the  cost 
of  United  States  personnel  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  such  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  Augiist  1  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  %>eaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  a  complete  and  detailed  midyear 
report  on  the  activities  and  operations  car- 
ried out  under  this  chapter  prior  to  such 
date.  Such  midyear  report  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  sUtus  of  each  agree- 
ment concluded  prior  to  such  date  with 
other  countries  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter.". 

IMTERIIATIOHAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  505.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
492(a)  of  the  Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  section  491 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986.". 

AMTI-TERRORISlf  ASSISTANCE  PROOKAM 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Section  575  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"Sec.  575.  Authorization.— There  are  au- 
.thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986.  Amounte  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.". 


(b)  Section  573(dX4)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed and  existing  paragraph  "(5)"  is  re- 
number as  paragraph  "(4)";  and 

(c)  Section  677  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

COMPLKTION  or  PLAHS  AND  COST  ESTIIIATES 

Sac.  507.  (a)  Section  611(a>  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$900,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  1311  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955  as 
amended  (31  VA.C.  200)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  1501  of  tiUe  31,  United 
States  Code". 

(b)  Section  611(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  phrase  "the  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  Principles  and  Standards  for 
planning  Water  and  Related  Land  Re- 
sources, dated  October  25,  1973,  with  re- 
spect to  such  compuUtions"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  principles,  standards 
and  procedures  established  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (42  UJB.C. 
1962.  et  $eQ.)  or  AcU  amendatory  or  supple- 
mentary thereto". 

PROHIBrnONS  ACAINBT  ASSISTANCE 

Sac  508.  Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistanoe  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(f)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2).  and 
(3)  as  dauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C).  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent may  remove  a  country,  for  such  period 
as  the  President  determines,  from  the  am>ll- 
cation  of  this  subsection,  and  other  provi- 
sions which  reference  this  subsection,  if  the 
President  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  such  action  is  important  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States.". 

STREAMLINING  OP  REPROGRAMMING 
RBQUIREMEHTS 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Section  634A  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"None": 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act"  immediately  after  "disaster  relief 
and  rehabOiUtion)"  and  immediately  after 
"this  Act"  the  second  place  it  appears; 

(3)  by  Inserting  ":  Provided,  That  such  no- 
tification shall  not  be  required  for  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  part  I  if  the  obligation  for  an 
activity,  program  or  project  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  amount  justified  for  such  activity, 
program  or  project  for  a  fiscal  year  by  not 
more  than  10  per  cent"  Immediately  after 
"such  obligation";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  notification  requirement  of  this 
section  does  not  apply  to  the  reprogram- 
ming of  less  than  $25,000  for  use  under 
chapter  8  of  part  I  or  for  use  under  chapter 
5  of  part  11,  for  a  co«mtry  for  which  a  pro- 
gram under  that  chapter  for  that  fiscal  year 
was  Justified  to  the  Congress.". 

(b)  Section  653  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  "or  the 
Arms  Export  C^ontrol  Act"  immediately 
after  "sections  451  or  637)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b>. 

(c)  Section  36(aX5)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "cash" 
and  by  striking  out ",  credits  to  be  extended 


under  section  23,  and  guaranty  agreemenU 
to  be  made  under  section  24";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "cash" 
and  striking  out  "and  ciediU  expected  to  be 
extended". 

TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 

Sbc.  510.  Section  638  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  any  other"  immediate- 
ly after  "of  this":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ";  or  for  training  activities 
funded  tmder  this  Act  and  which  are  con- 
sistent with  sections  116.  502B  and  660  of 
this  Act"  immediately  after  "Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended". 

TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  611.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
661(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986.". 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  512.  Section  667(aKl)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  $387,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
for  necessary  operating  expenses  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I  of  this  Act;  and". 

"tiiAr  EMnaUTION  FROM  HAITI 

Sec.  513.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
of  section  660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  funds  made  available  under  such 
Act  may  be  used  for  programs  with  Haiti, 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
United  States  refugee  poUcies.  to  assist  in 
halting  significant  illegal  onigratlon  from 
Haiti  to  the  United  States. 

PARTICIPANT  TRAINS  ORANTS 

Sec.  514.  Section  1441(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  SCHOLARSHIPS.  PER  DiEM.  ETC.  OP  CER- 
TAIN Aliens.- No  deduction  or  withholding 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  required  In  the 
case  of  amounts  of  scholarships  or  fellow- 
ship grants,  or  per  diem  for  subsistence  paid 
by  the  United  SUtes  Government  (directly 
or  by  contract)  to  any  non-resident  alien  in- 
dividual who  is  engaged  in  any  program  of 
training  in  the  United  States  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.". 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  AFimANUTAN 

Sec.  516.  The  President  may  make  avail- 
able funds  authorized  to  be  apiwopriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  part 
I  and  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  tiie  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  for  fiscal  yean  1985  and 
1986  for  the  provision  of  food,  medicine  or 
other  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Afghan  people,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  This  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
REPEAL  or  provisions:  technical 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  516.  (a)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  106(bKl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)"  and  by  striking  out  subparar 
graph  (B). 

(2)  Section  110  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(a)"  and  by  striking  out  subsecticm  (b). 

(3)  Section  306  is  ammded  by  striking  out 
"(a)"  and  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(4)  Chapter  10  of  i>art  I  is  repealed. 
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(b)  SeeUon  OWaXM)  of  Uie  Foreign  A»- 
ataUnoe  Act  of  1961  is  unaided  by  itolktaic 
out  "tbe  Farelin  flerrtoe  Act  of  IMC.  u 
amended  (SS  Uj&C  Ml  et  aeq.)"  and  taMert- 
inc  in  Ueu  thereof  "niie  Foreicn  Servloe  Act 
of  19M  (tt  DJ&C  SMI  et  aeq.r. 

(e)  Seetioo  47(«)  of  tbe  Aiwm  Szport  Oon- 
trol  Act  k  ammded  by  atrlklnc  out 
"oombat"  and  bMertlnc  In  Ueu  tbereof  "mOI- 
twy". 

irnJE  VI— FOOD  FOR  PEACE 
PROGHUM 
roa  aacnoii  to* 


SBC  601.  SecttaB  MKbXS)  of  the  Acrtcul- 
tural  Trade  Derelopinent  and  AMtatanre 
Act  of  1M4  la  ammdwl  by  Inaerttnc  "or 
■haU  be  available  to  cany  out  prociama  sub- 
ject to  the  tequinmenta  of  aeetlon  MS"  tan- 
mediately  after  "World  Food  Procram". 

I  FOB  aBOCftTIOII 

I  mraBTmsni 
Sk.  Ma.  Section  Ml(b>  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Oerelopaient  and  Aariatanoe  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  inaerting  "education." 
t-m«Hi«i»iy  after  "health  serrksea."  in  tbe 
aeoood  aentenoe  thereof . 
Tmf  Vn— AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  TEAR  1967  AND  EFFECTIVE 
DATE 

AUTBOaiZATIOH  rOB  THB  PIBCAL  TSMK  ItST 

Sk.  701.  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  a|h 
profKlated  for  the  flacal  year  1987  such 
suma  aa  may  be  neeeamy  to  carry  out  pro- 
grama  and  activltieB  for  which  appropria- 
ttons  for  the  fiacal  year  19M  are  authoriMd 
by  this  Act. 

arracmraiMTB 

Sac.  703.  Except  where  otherwise  stated  In 
this  Act.  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 19M. 

Thk  SacacTABT  or  arsTX, 
WtuMngUm.  March  7.  IMS. 
Hon.  Oaoaia  Bush. 
Pruident,  VJS.  Senate. 

Desk  Ma.  PaaaiOBrr  I  herewith  transmit, 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Aasistanoe  Act  of  1961.  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  and  the  Aipricul- 
tUFsl  Trade  Development  and  Aasistanoe 
Act  of  1954  to  authoriae  security  and  devel- 
opment aiislanre  programs  for  the  fiscal 
years  19M  and  1987.  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  authorises  $11.9  billion  in  appro^ 
priations  worid-wlde  for  international  secu- 
rity and  development  aasistanoe  programs. 
The  foreign  assistance  programs  authoriaed 
by  this  bUl  are  essential  Instruments  of  VJ&. 
foreign  and  defenae  policy.  Development 
and  security  assistance  programs  are  com- 
plementary in  assisting  our  friends  and 
alUea  to  meet  economic,  security  and  social 
challenges.  Development  assistance  helps 
developing  countries  achieve  equitable  eco- 
nomic growth  and  deal  with  problems  of 
hunger,  disease  and  poverty.  By  meeting 
basic  human  needs,  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  essential  economic  and  political  in- 
stitutions, and  productive,  self-sustaining 
private  sectors,  it  contributes  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  those  countries.  Sectiri- 
ty  assistance  helps  allies  and  friendly  na- 
tions to  defend  themselves  against  external 
threats,  lessens  the  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical weaknesses  which  lead  to  instability, 
and  contributes  to  regional  and  internation- 
al security. 

The  proposed  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985  in- 
cludes proposed  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (FAA),  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (AECA).  the  Agricultur- 


al Trade  Daivdopaaent  and  ^ssManre  Act  of 
1964  (PJi.  4M).  and  the  Intatiial  Revenue 
code  at  1964  <IRC).  Title  I  ttanmih  VI  au- 
thortae  appfoprtatlona  for  InleraatlaBal  ae- 
curtty  and  dawlopmmt  SMlaranrB  and  rdat- 
ed  pragraaM  for  fiaoal  year  16M  and  make 
oettain  "h^Mg—  in  the  autboritlea  governing 


Title  I  EonalBta  of  authoriaattona  for  mili- 
tary aales  »»««*  irlatnd  piugiama.  Amend- 
menta  to  the  ABCA  and  tbe  FAA  are  being 
pcopoaed  In  order  to  aaaiat  In  the  more  ef- 
fective Implemfmrallnn  of  UJB.  security  aa- 
f^nr*^  notwaful  ameuknenta  to  the  au- 
tboritlea applkabie  to  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  (FMS>  credH  program  would  adjoat 
these  authorities  to  refleet  more  dearly  and 
accurately  the  FT  19W  Oontlnnlng  Reaolu- 
tlon  dedataQ  which  plaoed  the  entire  FM8 
financtng  program  on4Midget,  thereby 
atiMigiiif  the  nature  of  the  fhianring  pro- 
gram. Several  of  the  provWona  In  Title  I  are 
bitcnded  to  aOov  the  United  States  to  re- 
spond more  quickly  and  appropriately  to 
threats  to  our  Intcwats. 

With  reapect  to  the  authoriaatlans  re- 
quested ta)  this  bill  for  security  amfarinrf 
programs  for  Oreeee  and  Turkey.  I  hereby 
certify,  in  aeeordanoe  with  aeetlon  6MC(d) 
of  the  FAA.  that  the  fumlafalng  of  such  as- 
ii-**~—  to  Oreeoe  and  Turkey  will  be 
sMent  with  the  prindpleB  set  forth  tai 
tlon  6a0C(b)  of  the  FAA.  The  ewplanalhwi 
of  the  reasons  for  this  eertlfleatlan  In  each 
case  ia  contained  In  the  tungnealonal  prea- 
entatlon  materials  for  the  flacal  year  19M 
aecurity  asststanrr  programa 

Title  n  pravfclea  autboriatttao  for  the 
Economic  Support  Fund.  The  Administra- 
tion is  requesting  an  authorisation  of  81.8 
billion  for  FT  19M  for  this  program.  Thia 
request  does  not  Include  an  amount  for 
Israel  for  which  a  request  will  be  transmit- 
ted at  a  later  date. 

Title  m  authorlaea  appropriations  of  $1.7 
billion  for  FT  19M  for  Developmnit  Assist- 
ance programa.  Thia  title  Inclndea  an 
amendment  to  the  FAA  reflecting  the  Ad- 
ministration's emphasis  on  policy  dialogue, 
technology  transfer.  Instltutkxi  building 
and  the  private  sector  as  means  by  which 
developing  oountriea  might  achieve  self-sus- 
tained equitable  economic  growth. 

Title  IV  adds  a  new  chapter  to  the  FAA 
that  embodies  the  policy  framework  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  Biparti- 
san Commission  on  Central  America  and  au- 
thorises appropriations  for  Central  America 
non-mlUtary  programs  through  FT  19M. 
Commission  recommendations  regarding 
economic  asslstanrf  coordination  for  Cen- 
tral America  and  programs  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  are  addressed  in  this  Utle. 

Covered  in  Title  V  are  miscellaneous 
amendments  to  the  FAA  including  authori- 
sation for  the  international  narcotics  and 
anti-terrorism  assistance  programs,  and  for 
operating  expenses  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Title  VI  containa  amendments  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  regarding  implementation  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  program. 

Title  Vn  contains  the  authorisations  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  and  the  effective  date  for  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  this  biU. 

The  foreign  assistance  programs  author- 
ized by  this  bill  have  been  carefully  de- 
signed to  meet  the  vital  national  interests  of 
the  United  States  with  the  reduced  re- 
sources available  in  a  time  of  necessary 


budget  eonatiainta.  The  propoaed  authiiilia 
tlona  are  the  — i»«iwi—  neeeanry  to  pro- 
ud makitain  the  United  States'  taiter- 
In  key  rsgiani  of  the  world  by  belptaig 
our  aDIea  and  friends  to  devdop  ecenomleal- 
ly.  to  rrtr'r'V'  and  —■"*»«"  Internal  stabili- 
ty, and  to  deter  and  defend  agaka*  regional 
extetnal  threats.  Tlieae  prograns  are  an  ef- 
ficient and  ooat-etfeetlvc  meana  to  promote 
Untted  Statea  okJecUvea.  and  to  oonplement 
a  UJB.  gkitaal  defenae  posture  Intended  to 
help  piiJBMW  peace  and  stability.  I  urge 
proaapt  enactment  of  tbe  MIL 

The  OtAoe  of  Msiisgfnwnt  and  Budaet 
advlaea  that  enactment  of  thia  legjslatkm 
would  be  In  aooord  with  the  program  of  the 
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Sacnoa-STT-StTiun  AnsLTsn  or  nm  nM>- 
poa^  Iwt^nuoioiui.  aacoairr  am  DavsL- 
ormwr  Cootbatiow  Act  or  1966 

Tbe  proposed  Intetnatianal  Security  and 
Devetoment  Cooperation  Act  of  1965  ("the 
BUI")  amends  the  Foreign  Amiatanoe  Act  of 
IMi  ("FAA")  and  the  Arma  Export  Oontrol 
Act  ("AECA")  ta  order  to  authoriae  appro- 
priatlona  to  cany  out  International  security 
and  dsfelupwiwit  assistance  programa  for 
the    flacal    year    1966.    to    make    certata 


ta  the  aubatantlve  authoritiea  gov- 
erning those  programs  and  to  Implement 
■  ■■iiwiBi^wHaMtMM  of  the  National  Biparti- 
san OoBuniarian  on  Central  America.  The 
Bill  alao  «■»»»»'*»  certata  provWons  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  i-y^f'*^  authorlsationa  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  ta  accordance  with  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974. 

The  Bill  Is  composed  of  seven  Uties.  Title 
I  iTrmriit^  of  authorisations  for  military 
sales  and  related  programs.  Title  II  provides 
authorlaatlon  for  the  economic  support 
fund.  Title  m  contains  authortmtions  for 
the  FAA  development  assistance  provlsims. 
Title  IV  provktos  for  new  poUcy  tailtiaUves 
ta  Central  America  based  upon  the  reoom- 
mendattans  of  the  Natkxial  Blpartimn  Com- 
mission  on  Central  America.  Title  V  con- 
tains mlacellaneoua  amendments  to  the 
FAA.  AECA.  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  including  authofiaatfams  for  the  tater- 
national  narcotics  program  and  operating 
expenaes  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Title  VI  oontataa  amend- 
moits  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  TlUe  Vn 
provides  for  authorisatlonB  for  flacal  year 
1987  ta  aooordaaoe  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  and 
for  the  effectire  dates  for  the  various  prori- 
slons  of  the  BUI. 

II.  raovuiom  or  thx  box 
Section  1.  Short  Title 

TIUs  section  provides  that  the  Bill  may  be 
dted  as  the  "International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1985". 
Title  I— Military  aaUt  and  related  program* 

Section  101.  Foreign  Military  Salea  Credit 
Authorization  and  Aggregate  Ceilings 

This  section  amends  section  31(a>  of  the 
AECA  to  authoriae  $5,855,000,000  in  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  19M  to  carry  out 
the  Foreign  MOltary  Salea  (FMS)  direct 
credit  program.  Section  SKbXl)  of  the 
AECA  is  amended  to  establish  at 
$5,655,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19M  the  limit 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  FBCS  credits 
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which  may  be  extended  under  sectlan  3S  of 
the  AECA.  Seetkn  Sl(bXS)  of  tte  AECA  is 
amended  to  provide  that  during  flacal  year 
19M  no  lem  than  $1.6M.0M.0M  ta  FMS 
credlU  shaU  be  available  for  larad  for 
which  larael  will  be  releaaed  from  Its  con- 
tractual UabOtty  to  repay.  Section  SKbXS) 
permlU  Greece.  Korea,  the  PhUlpplnea.  Por- 
tugaL  Thailand  and  Turkey  to  repay,  ta  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  following  a  grace 
period  of  ten  years  on  repayment  of  princi- 
pal, dther  ksans  under  sectlan  ».  irtien 
these  loaiH  are  provided  at  the  current  aver- 
age tatereat  rate  for  U.8.  govetnment  obliga- 
tk»w  of  comparaMf  maturity,  or  kiana  guar- 
anteed under  section  a4(a)  of  the  AECA. 
Section  8«(bX6)  Is  amended  to  provide  that 
^ypt  win  be  released  from  Ita  contractual 
liability  to  repay  loans  extended  under  sec- 
tion 3S  ta  an  amount  up  to  $1JM,0M,0M 
for  the  fiscal  year  19M.  Sectkma  Sl(bX7) 
and  31(c)  of  the  AECA  are  repealed. 
SecUon  lOL  Administrative  8ardiar*e 

Paragraph  1(A)  of  section  91(e)  of  the 
AECA  Is  amended  to  further  ezplata  the 
"costs"  which  must  be  lecovered  by  the 
United  States  Oovetnment  ta  carrying  out 
the  FMS  program,  llila  amendment  would 
exclude  a  pro  rata  share  of  fixed  base  oper- 
ation coaU  from  the  full  eaftanalwl  costs. 
Enactment  of  this  amendnsent  Is  not  expect- 
ed to  result  ta  a  reduction  of  the  current  ad- 
ministrative surcharge  percentage. 

Sectten  103.  Catalog  Data  and  Services 

The  AECA  permlU  ta-ktaid  redproeal  ex- 
change of  some  aervicea  with  NATO  coun- 
tries, but  stiU  requires  that  the  U.&  charge 
for  catalog  data.  In  future  years,  as  efforts 
tatoMlf  y  to  Increase  NATO  standardisation, 
there  wfll  be  taicreaaing  requesU  for  cata- 
loguing and  codification  aerrices.  which 
DOD  performs  pursuant  to  chapter  145  of 
title  10  of  the  United  Statea  Code.  This 
amendment  would  avoid  a  series  of  sales 
cases  for  relatively  minor  transactions  with 
those  NATO  countries  that  provide  similar 
services  free  of  charge  to  the  United  Stetes. 
Section  104.  Contract  Administration 
Charges 

Currently,  sectkm  31(h)  of  the  AECA  au- 
thorises the  President  to  provide  without 
charge  "quality  assurance,  taspeetion.  and 
contract  audit  defense  services"  if  another 
NATO  member  govemmoit  provldea  such 
services,  ta  accordance  with  an  agreement, 
without  charge  to  the  United  Statea.  Be- 
cause contract  administration  la  an  tategral 
part  of  overall  contract  management.  Its  ex- 
clusion from  our  agreements  has  been  of 
concem  to  other  NATO  members.  Sectkm 
104  amends  section  31(h)  to  permit  the 
waiver  of  contract  administration  charges 
on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Section  105.  Sales  Credits 

In  riew  of  the  widespread  concem  ta  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  about  the 
mounting  debt  problems  of  countries  which 
receive  United  States  security  assistance,  it 
Is  ta  the  national  taterest  to  provide  conces- 
sional financing  to  certata  needy  countries 
for  defense  procurement  rather  than  ocm- 
ttaue  to  provide  loana  at  the  higher  rate  of 
taterest  for  United  States  government  bor- 
rowing. This  section  continues  tbe  authority 
of  the  President  to  make  loans  at  ooncea- 
sional  rates  if  he  determines  that  it  Is  ta  the 
national  taterest  to  do  so.  The  provision  also 
establlahes  a  formula  to  be  applied  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  taterest  for  nonconces- 
slonal  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. This  formula  is  the  standard  formula 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  ta  other 


and  results  ta  a  rate  of  taiter- 
cat  equivalent  to  the  actual  oost  of  money  to 
the  VJ&.  The  section  conttaiies  to  provide 
tar  a  twdve  year  maximum  repayment 
poriod  of  FMS  direct  credlU  which  begins 
when  the  loan  agreement  is  signed  on 
behaU  of  the  United  Statea. 

Section  IM.  Guarantee  Reserve 
The  Guarantee  Reserve  Fund  was  created 
by  Oongrea  ta  19M  to  guarantee  Foreign 
Military  Sales  (FMS)  loans  extended  by  the 
FMeral  Ftnancing  Bank  (FFB)  and  commer- 
cial lending  taistttntionB.  The  act  that  cre- 
ated tbe  Fund,  tbe  International  Security 
and  Devdopment  Cooperatkm  Act  of  19M 
(PJ^  96-533).  among  other  things  aUowed 
for  tbe  repleiilshment  of  the  Fund  through 
annual  authoifaatkma  and  appropriations, 
and  by  authorising  the  use  of  funds  received 
from  borrowing  countries  to  be  credited  to 
the  account.  The  Fund  operates  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund  adminMered  by  the  Department  of 
Di  finer 

This  sectkm  amends  sectkm  34(c)  of  the 
Arm  Export  Control  Act  to  establish  a 
Guarantee  Reserve  to  pay  claims  baaed 
upon  defaulta  and  readiedultags  of  out- 
standing loans  guaranteed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  and  thus  ellmtaates 
the  need  for  yearly  authorlsatian  and  ap- 
propilatkm.  A  permanent  tadefinlte  appro- 
prl^ion  waaduwen  because  It  would  estab- 
lish a  long-term  mechanism  for  matatalnlny 
the  fiscal  Integrity  (rf  the  fund.  The  new  re- 
serve would  permit  the  current  guarantee 
reserve  balance  to  be  dqirieted  and.  thereaf- 
ter, appronriatiana  would  automatically  be 
made  available  fnxn  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  cover  aU  paymenta  to  lend- 
ers necessitated  by  defaulU  and  readiedul- 
1110.  Amounts  subsequently  received  from 
borrowing  countries  will  be  credited  against 
the  new  account  as  is  now  the  esse  with  the 
Guarantee  Reserve  Fund.  The  annual  re- 
porting requirement  would  remain. 

Section  107.  Reporting  Requirement 

Sectton  3S(a)  is  amended  to  modify  its  re- 
porting requirement  relating  to  worldwide 
arms  sales  by  eliminating  the  inclusion  of 
an  futlmafi'  of  the  tatemational  volume  of 
arms  traffic  to  and  from  nattons  which  buy 
arms  from  the  United  States  and  whose 
salea  and  propoaed  sales  are  already  report- 
ed ta  sectkHM  3S(a)  (1)  and  (2).  It  retains  the 
requirement  to  report  an  estimate  of  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  weapons  and  weapons- 
related  equipment  by  all  major  aims  suM>li- 
ers.  TtoK  provision  also  changes  the  date  for 
transmittal  of  the  new  report  under  2S(aX4) 
from  February  1  imtO  Aprfl  1  of  each  year. 

SacTiOR  108.  CooPKBATrvK  AcaxsMBrrs  or 
Ant  DsniisB  IM  C^BirTBAL  EnaoPB 

The  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
Uon  Act.  1965.  prorided  the  legislative  au- 
thority ta  the  fiscal  year  1985  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  fully  Implement  the  De- 
cember 6.  1963,  United  States  cooperative 
air  defense  agreement  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  The  authorization  was 
for  a  single  year  with  the  understanding 
that  the  authority  to  conttaue  these  agree- 
ments be  included  in  the  annual  foreign  as- 
sistance request  Section  108  authorizes  the 
conUnuation  of  the  legislative  authority 
necessary  to  implement  the  agreements. 
SecUon  109.  Quarterly  Reports 

Section  36(a)  of  the  AECA  requires  the 
Presklent  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  quar- 
terly Information  relating  to  letters  of  offer 
for  $1  mOUon.  This  section  permits  informa- 
tion contained  ta  these  reports  to  be  trans- 
mitted ta  dsssified  form  to  protect  the  le- 
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gitimate  security  Interests 
ers. 
Section  110.  Increase  ta  Criminal  Penalties 

for  Certata  Vtolatkms  of  AECA 
Changes  msde  ta  the  Export  Admtaiatra- 
Uon  Act  ta  IMl  resulted  ta  potentially 
greater  penaltiea  for  penons  violating  com- 
mercial export  laws  and  regulations  than 
for  thoae  vtolating  aectkm  38  of  the  AECA. 
Section  110  Increases  the  maximum  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  certata  violations  of  the 
AECA  or  Implementing  regulaUons  from 
$100,000  or  two  years  imprisonment  or  both, 
to  $1  million  or  10  years  tanprisonment  or 
both.  The  cdltaig  for  civil  penalties  tar  vio- 
latiom  Is  ralaed  from  $1M.0M  to  $SW.0M. 
This  aiHtff '■"*"t  TP"*»  *"  TfcilMUans  which 
occur  after  the  effective  date  of  this  secttan. 
Sectkm  IIL  Offldal  Reception  and 
Representation  Expoises 
Section  43(b)  of  the  AECA  Is  amrnded  to 
piovfcle  that  the  United  Statea  is  to  recover 
"official  reception  and  representshon  ex- 
penses" as  well  as  administrative  expenses 
for  services  rakiilated  under  section 
31(eXlXA)  of  the  AECA.  Tbe  amendment 
permits  the  use  of  not  toar*  than  $73,500  of 
administrative  funds  derived  from  charges 
pursuant  to  section  31(eXlXA)  to  augment 
military  assistance  (MAP)  funds  available 
for  aecurity  assistance  represenUMonal  ac- 
Uvltles. 

Secttan  113.  Safety  Related  Equipment 

Certata  oountry-apedfk:  restricUons  ta 
UJB.  legislatkHi— moat  notably  thoae  rdatlng 
to  CbOe-^iave  created  ta  a  few  Inalanres 
life  threatening  aituationa.  Becauae  of  these 
nstrictions.  countries  have  not  been  able  to 
obtata  certata  Items  necessary  for  the  safe 
operation  of  previously  supidied  UjB.  origta 
defense  articles.  These  items  are  manufac- 
tured only  ta  the  United  States.  For  exam- 
ple, the  F-5  and  A-37  aircraft  supplied  to 
Chile  prior  to  1974  cannot  be  supplied  with 
t^>lacement  ejectfam  seat  cartridgea.  With- 
out such  replacements,  their  operation  is 
exceedta^  dangerous.  This  section  would 
permit  the  sale  and  lUmaing  of  such  equip- 
ment wtdch  is  esaentlsl  to  the  safe  oper- 
ation of  preriously-suppUed  equipment  and 
thin  would  eliminate  unnecessary  life 
threatening  situations. 

Section  113.  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund 

The  Special  Defense  Acqulsttkm  Fund 
(SDAF)  was  establisbed  ta  fiscal  year  1983 
to  permit  advanced  procurement  of  defense 
items  to  be  transferred  to  security  assist- 
ance redpients.  Prevtously.  security  aasist- 
anoe  requiremenU  oftm  derogated  UJB. 
Aimed  Forces  readiness  through  stock  with- 
drawals and  procurement  diversions  while, 
ta  oUier  tastances.  unduly  ddayed  ddiveries 
sganist  those  requirements  derogated  na- 
tional security  boiefits. 

This  section  makes  certata  modiflcations 
to  U>e  existing  capabilities  of  the  SDAF  au- 
thorised under  chapter  5  of  the  AECA. 
Fbst.  ta  order  to  wfintain  the  readiness  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
whOe  facOitattag  the  transfer  of  less  ad- 
vanced systems  ta  the  taventory  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  foreign  countries 
and  tatematimal  organizations,  the  fund 
would  be  used  to  acquire  defense  articles 
and  services  ta  antkdpation  of  their  transfer 
to  the  Department  of  Defenae  to  replace 
items  trsnsferred  from  DOD  taventory  to 
foreign  countries  and  tatemational  organi- 
zations. Second.  secUon  51(a)  is  smoided  to 
permit  the  fund  to  be  used  to  keep  on  con- 
ttauous  order  such  defense  articles  and  serv- 
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Ices  M  ve  aaalcned  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  integrated  msnatement  by  the 
Defense  Lofistics  Acency  In  sntldpatlon  of 
the  transfer  of  similar  defense  articles  and 
services  to  foreign  countries  and  Interna- 
tional organisations. 

SecUon  114.  MlUtary  Assistance 

This  section  amends  section  S04(aKl)  of 
the  FAA  to  authorise  $M9.3M.0O0  for  fiscal 
year  liNMt  in  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
military  assistance  program. 

Section  115.  Miltary  Assistance  Costs 

Section  lis  amends  section  503(a)  of  the 
FAA  to  exclude  from  the  pricing  of  sales 
cases  using  MAP  funds  the  costs  of  salaries 
(Including  the  retirement  costs)  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
This  technical  amendment  will  conform  the 
pricing  of  such  FMS  cases  funded  by  MAP 
grants  to  the  rule  under  section  632(d)  of 
the  FAA  excluding  military  salaries  from 
the  calculation  of  costs  of  military  assist- 
ance. 

Section  116.  Waiver  of  Net  Proceeds  of  Sale 
of  MAP  Items 

This  section  amends  section  505(f)  of  the 
FAA  to  allow  the  President  to  waive  the  re- 
quirement that  a  country  pay  to  the  n.S. 
the  net  proceeds  from  the  recipient's  sale  of 
dcffense  articles  delivered  to  the  country  on 
a  grant  basis  under  the  military  assistance 
program  more  than  five  years  prior  to  the 
President's  determination.  The  last  of  this 
equipment  was  programmed  and  funded  in 
flscal  year  IMl  under  section  503(a)(1)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Coun- 
tries which  possess  aging,  obsolete  MAP  de- 
fense articles  currently  have  an  incentive  to 
retain  this  equipment,  rather  than  to  seU  it 
and  use  .the  proceeds  for  newer  equipment, 
even  though  retaining  It  requires  Increasing 
maintenance  costs.  This  provision  would 
allow  the  President  to  remove  this  disincen- 
tive to  a  country's  modernizing  Its  defense 
inventory  when  It  is  In  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest to  do  so.  All  legal  and  policy  controls 
applicable  to  third  party  transfers  would 
continue  to  apply  to  any  sales  of  this  equip- 
ment. 

Section  117.  Stockpiling  of  Defense  Articles 
for  Foreign  Countries 

This  section  amends  section  S14(bK2)  of 
the  FAA  to  establish  a  ceiling  of 
$360,000,000  on  the  aggregate  value  of  addi- 
tions made  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  overseas 
stockpiles  of  defense  articles  (other  than  In 
NATO  countries)  which  are  designated  as 
war  reserve  stocks  for  allied  or  other  foreign 
forces.  The  United  States  retains  title  to 
any  stoclcs  so  designated.  Transfer  of  title  to 
these  stocks  to  a  foreign  country  may  take 
place  only  under  the  authority  of  the  PAA 
or  of  the  AECA.  and  within  the  limitations 
and  funds  available  under  those  Acts. 

Section  118.  Security  Assistance 
Organizations 
Section  515  of  the  FAA  provides  specific 
annual  authorization  to  station  permanent- 
ly more  than  six  military  personnel  in  cer- 
tain countries  to  manage  seciuity  assistance 
programs.  This  section  would  add  six  new 
countries  to  the  twelve  countries  which  are 
currently  authorized  in  the  statute  to  have 
more  than  six  uniformed  personnel  assigned 
to  them  for  managing  security  assistance 
programs. 

Section  110.  International  Military 
Education  and  Training 
Section  542  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to  au- 
thorize $65,650,000  for  fiscal  year   1986  in 
appropriations  for  the  International  Mili- 


tary Education  and  Training  (IMET)  pro- 
gram. 

Section  120.  Exchange  Training 

This  provision  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  section  in  the  FAA  concern- 
ing exchange  (barter)  training.  The  provi- 
sion authorizes  the  President  to  provide  to 
foreign  military  personnel  professional  mili- 
tary education  training  only  at  VA.  war  col- 
leges and  U.8.  command  and  staff  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  The  training  of  each 
forei^  student  under  this  authority  is  con- 
ditioned on  the  requirement  that,  commenc- 
ing In  the  same  VS.  fiscal  year,  a  U.8.  mili- 
tary student  be  trained  in  a  foreign  college 
which  the  U.S.  military  department  in- 
volved determines  to  be  comparable  to  its 
military  colleges.  Such  exchanges  would  be 
negotiated  with  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations  after  enactment. 

Section  121.  Training  in  Maritime  SkUis 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  assistance  under  the  IMET  program 
for  education  and  training  in  maritime 
search  and  rescue,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  aids  to  navigation,  port  security, 
at-sea  law  enforcement,  international  mari- 
time law,  and  general  maritime  skills.  This 
section  also  makes  conforming  changes  in 
section  660  of  the  FAA  to  allow  assistance  In 
maritime  law  enforcement. 
Section  122.  Authorization  for  Peacekeeping 
Operations 

Section  652(a)  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to 
authorize  $37,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  in 
appropriations  to  carry  out  peacekeeping 
operations  and  other  programs.  These  pro- 
grams include  the  United  States  budgetary 
contribution  to  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  (MFO)  for  the  Sinai. 

Section  123.  Peacekeeping  Operations 
Emergencies 

Section  552(c)  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to 
provide  that  the  President  may  draw  down 
commodities  and  services  of  an  aggregate 
value  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  from  any  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  agency  for  peacekeeping  purposes,  if 
he  determines  that  an  unforeseen  emergen- 
cy requires  immediate  assistance  under  the 
peacekeeping  provisions  of  the  FAA.  A  new 
subsection  (d)  authorizes  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  applicable  account  for  com- 
modities and  services  provided  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Section  652  of  the  FAA  is 
amended  to  require  that  the  President 
notify  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  In  writing  should  he 
intend  to  exercise  this  authority,  stating  the 
Justification  for,  and  the  extent  of,  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority. 

TitU  II— Economic  Support  Fund 

Section  201.  Authorization  of 

Appropriations 

Section  531(b)  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  for  the  Econom- 
ic Support  Fund  of  $2,824,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  emergency  assistance  au- 
thority of  section  535  Is  continued  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  section  also  amends  the  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  chapter  by  deleting  a 
number  of  outdated  fiscal  year  specific  pro- 
visions related  to  particular  countries  or 
areas. 

nue  III— Development  aasittance 

Section  301.  Development  assistance 
policy 

Section  301  amends  section  102(b>  of  the 
FAA.  which  sets  forth  the  policy  under 
which  bilateral  development  assistance  is  to 


be  provided.  New  paragraphs  (13)  through 
(16)  describe  emphases,  consistent  with  the 
mandate  to  addren  basic  human  needs,  with 
which  A.I.D.  is  ev>eclaUy  concerned. 

Paragraph  (13)  recognizes  the  importance 
of  policy  reforms  in  developing  countries. 
Long  term  equitable  development  depends 
heavily  on  the  nature  of  the  policies  fol- 
lowed by  developing  countries.  A.I.D.  is  con- 
cerned with  both  the  effectiveness  and 
equity  of  such  policies.  A.IJ>.  recognizes 
that  significant  policy  reforms  can  be 
achieved  only  through  a  process  of  dialogue 
with  developing  countries. 

Paragraph  (14)  recognizes  the  need  to  pro- 
mote private  sector  activity  in  developing 
countries.  Governmental  policies  which 
assure  businesses  open  and  competitive  mar- 
kets are  cost  effective  ways  to  maximize  pro- 
duction and  achieve  long  term  economic 
growth. 

Paragraph  (15)  recognises  the  need  of  de- 
veloping countries  to  have  access  to  appro- 
priate technology.  Sustained  development 
requires  an  indigenous  capacity  to  adopt, 
create  and  apply  a  continuing  stream  of  ap- 
propriate technologies  to  the  problems  of 
health,  population  growth,  hunger,  illiter- 
acy, unemployment  and  labor  productivity. 

Paragraph  (16)  encourages  the  creation 
and  improvement  of  the  institutional  capac- 
ities of  developing  countries.  Faulty  institu- 
tional frameworks  can  impede  development. 
Therefore,  A.IX).  assists  in  the  establish- 
ment and  upgrading  of  schools,  coopera- 
tives, markets,  voluntary  organizations,  agri- 
cultural extension  services,  agricultural  re- 
search centers,  management  training  insti- 
tutes and  health  care  delivery  systems. 

Section  302.  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development,  and  Nutrition 

Section  302  amends  section  103(aK2)  of 
the  FAA,  which  authorizes  funds  for  agri- 
culture, rural  development,  and  nutrition. 
Section  103(aK2)  is  amended  to  authorize 
$792,352,000  for  these  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986.  Section  103(aK2)  Is  further 
amended  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 103  to  assist  private  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations to  facilitate  public  discussion  of 
world  hunger  problems. 

Section  303.  Population  and  Health 

Section  303  amends  section  104(g)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  funds  for  population 
and  health.  Section  104(g)  Is  amended  to  au- 
thorize $250,017,000  for  the  population  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1986  and  to  author- 
ize $146,427,000  for  the  health  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  19"?,  of  which  not  less  than 
$25,000,000  is  tc  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Child  Survival  Fund. 

Section  304.  Education  and  Human 
Resources  Development 

Section  3(M  amends  section  lOS(a)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  funds  for  education 
and  human  resources  development.  Section 
105(a)  is  amended  to  authorize  $183,533,000 
for  these  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 

Section  305.  Energy,  Private  Voluntary  Or- 
ganizations, and  Selected  Development 
ActivlUes 

Section  305  amends  section  106(e)(1)  of 
the  FAA.  which  authorizes  funds  for 
energy,  private  voluntary  organizations,  and 
selected  development  activities.  Section 
106(eKl)  is  amended  to  authorize 
$223,071,000  for  these  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 


SecUon  $06.  Private  Sector  Revolving  Fund 
Section  306  amends  section  HM(b>  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  funds  for  deposit  In 
the  private  sector  revolving  fund.  Section 
108(b)  Is  amended  to  authorize  $20,000,000 
for  deposit  in  this  fund  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986. 
Section  307.  Sahel  Development  Program 
This  section  amends  section  121(c)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  the  Sahel  Develop- 
ment Program.  SecUon  121(c)  is  amended  to 
authorize  $80,500,000  for  that  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986. 

Section  308.  Private  and  Voluntary  Organl- 
zaUons  and  CooperaUves  in  Overseas  De- 
velopment 

Section  308  amends  section  133(e)  of  the 
FAA.  which  exempU  from  prohfblUons  on 
ssslstanoe  to  countries  assistance  in  support 
of  programs  of  private  and  voluntary  orga- 
nlzaUons  and  cooperaUves  already  being 
supported  prior  to  the  date  the  prohibition 
becomes  apidicable.  SecUon  123(e)  is  amend- 
ed to  more  easily  define  the  date  on  which  a 
prohiblUon  becomes  applicable  for  purposes 
of  that  secUon.  Section  123(e)  is  further 
amended  by  requiring  that  the  report  to  be 
prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  continuation  of  sup- 
port shall  be  submitted  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  that  a  decision  has  been  made 
for  the  continuation  of  such  support  rather 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  the  prohibl- 
Uon becomes  applicable.  This  latter  change 
affords  the  President  a  more  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  take  into  consideraUon 
whether  continuation  of  support  for  pro- 
grams of  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes.  as  required 
under  section  123(e). 

Section  309.  Development  and  Illicit 
Narcotics  Production 
Section  309  amends  section  126  of  the 
FAA,  which  addresses  the  problem  of  illicit 
narcotics  cultivation  overseas.  Section  126  is 
amended  to  expressly  state  that  Economic 
Support  Funds  are  available  for  programs 
which  would  help  reduce  illicit  narcotics 
culUvaUon  by  stimulating  broader  develop- 
ment acUvlties.  Section  126  is  further 
amended  to  emphasize  that  funds  may  be 
used,  for  programs  to  educate  decision- 
makers and  the  general  public  in  narcotics 
source  and  transit  countries  on  the  effects 
of  production  and  trafficking  of  Illicit  nar- 
cotics in  those  countries. 
Section  310.  Housing  Guaranty  Program 
Section  310(a)  amends  section  222(a)  of 
the  FAA.  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
housing  guaranUes  authorized  to  be  out- 
standing from  $1,958,000,000  to 
$2,003,000,000.  SecUon  311(a)  further 
amends  section  222(a)  of  the  FAA  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  housing  guaranty  pro- 
gram from  September  30,  1986  to  September 
30.  1987.  Because  the  loans  for  which  guar- 
anties are  to  be  issued  sometimes  close  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  therefore  delay- 
ing the  issuance  of  the  guaranties,  the  hous- 
ing guaranty  program  needs  authority  that 
extends  beyond  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
guaranty  was  authorized.  This  amendment 
provides  the  authority  to  issue  guaranties 
after  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1986  and  con- 
forms with  past  legislative  practices  in  ex- 
tending the  program. 

Section  311(b)  amends  section  233(j)  of 
the  FAA,  which  seU  country  averages  for 


the  housing  guaranty  program.  This  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  celling  for  country 
averages,  thereby  allowing  A.IJ3.  to  make 
guarantee  commltmenta,  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $45,000,000.  for  two  housing  pro- 
grams In  fiscal  year  19M. 

SecUon  311.  Trade  Credit  Insurance 
Program 

Section  311  amends  section  224  of  the 
FAA,  which  establishes  a  Trade  Credit  In- 
surance Program  for  the  Central  America 
region.  SecUon  224  Is  amended  to  authorize 
guarwUes  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $500,000,000  in  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986. 
SecUon  312.  Disadvantaged  ChUdren  in  AsU 

SecUon  312  amends  section  241(b)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  Asian  countries  where  there  has 
been  or  continues  to  be  a  heavy  preaence  of 
UBited  States  military  and  related  pCTson- 
nel  In  recent  yean.  Section  241  is  amended 
to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of  funds 
available  for  such  purposes  to  $3,000,000. 
Title  rV— Central  America  democracy,  peace 
and  devdopment  initiative 

The  proposed  Central  America  Democra- 
cy. Peace  and  Development  Initiative  estab- 
lishes a  long-tem  framework  to  build  de- 
mocracy, restore  peace,  and  Improve  living 
conditions  in  Central  America  and  author- 
izes assistance  for  the  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1989.  The  Bill  contains  amend- 
menU  .to  the  FAA  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
number  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Bipartisan  C^ommission  on  Central 
America. 

Section  401.  Central  America  Democracy, 
Peace  and  Development  Initiative 

lliis  section  amends  part  I  of  the  FAA  by 
adding  a  new  chapter  6  entitled  "Central 
America  Democracy.  Peace,  and  Develop- 
ment Initiative".  The  new  chapter  contains 
six  sections  wliich  include  a  statement  of 
policy,  the  condlHons  imposed  on  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance,  the  authorization  for 
the  establishment  of  an  organization  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  in  economic  development 
among  the  countries  of  Central  America 
and  the  United  States,  and  a  multiyear  au- 
thorization of  nonmllitary  assistance  funds. 

Section  461  of  the  proposed  chapter  con- 
tains the  findings  of  Congress  that  the 
building  of  democracy,  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  the  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions in  Central  America  are  important  to 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
community  of  American  states.  The  section 
further  states  the  findings  of  Congress  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  effectively  deal- 
ing with  interrelated  social,  humanitarian, 
economic,  political,  diplomatic  and  security 
issues  to  assure  a  democratic  and  economi- 
caily  and  politically  secure  Central  America. 
In  this  section,  Congress  further  recognizes 
that,  although  the  achievement  of  den^ocra- 
cy,  human  rights,  peace,  and  equitable  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  primarily  on  the 
people  and  governments  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  United  States  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  through  a  policy  which  in- 
cludes a  long-term  commitment  of  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance.  In  this  sec- 
tion. Congress  further  defines  the  goals 
which  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  achieve  and  Indicates  that 
the  purpose  of  the  chu>ter  is  to  establish 
the  statutory  framework  and  authorize  the 
funding  necessary  to  carry  out  this  policy. 

Section  462  provides  that  the  President 
ensure  that   the   assistance   authorized   by 


this  chapter  is  furnished  in  a  manner  which 
fosters  demonstrated  pi  ogress  and  oommitr 
ment  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
461.  In  doing  so,  the  President  under  this 
secUon  would  consult  with  Congress  in 
regard  to  progress  toward  those  obJecUves, 
and  any  condiUons  imposed  on  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance. 

Section  463  is  a  statement  of  support  for 
the  iniUaUves  taken  by  the  Contadora 
group  and  the  resulting  Document  of  ObJec- 
Uves agreed  to  by  the  countries  involved, 
and  affirms  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  aaslstanoe  and  support  as  may  be 
appropriate  In  helping  to  reach  agreements 
which  wlU  ensure  peaceful  and  enduring  ao- 
luUoiH  to  the  Central  Amerioan  conflicts. 

In  furtherance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Ontral  America,  section  464  states  the  find- 
ings of  Congress  that  participation  by  On- 
toml  American  countries  in  an  effective 
forum  for  dialogue  on  and  the  continuous 
review  and  advancement  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca's political.  ecoDomic  and  social  develop- 
ment would  foster  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  an<l  Central  American  coun- 
tries in  furthering  tlie  purposes  of  the  FAA. 
This  secUon  further  states  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  enter  into 
negoUaUons  with  representaUves  of  Ontal 
American  countries  to  establish  an  organiza- 
Uon  for  economic  cooperaUon  based  upon 
principles  stated  bi  the  section.  In  addtUon, 
this  section  authorizes  the  President  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  an  organizaUon.  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  as  the  U.S  representa- 
Uve. 

It  is  not  the  intenUon  that  this  organiza- 
tion be  established  as  a  bureaucratic  enUty 
in  C(HnpeUtion  with  bilateral  and  multdiOer- 
al  donor  organizations.  The  organizaUon 
should  be  composed  of  pubpc  and  private 
sector  representaUves  from  participating 
countries  and  should  draw  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  International  LAbor  Organiza- 
tion with  representatives  from  both  the 
business  and  labor  communities.  The 
numlier  of  professional  staff  of  the  organi- 
zation should  be  kept  to  a  minimtmi. 

SecUon  465  contains  a  multiyear  authori- 
zation for  the  furnishing  of  nonmilitary  as- 
sistance for  Central  American  countries  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989. 

Section  466  provides  that  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  "Central  American 
countries"  iivdudes  Belize,  CosU  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Guat^nala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  and  regional  programs  which  i)ene- 
f  it  those  countries. 

Section  402.  Administration  of  Justice 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Central  America  that  the  United  SUtes 
help  strengthen  Judicial  systems  and  that 
Congress  consider  authorizing  the  training 
and  support  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
under  carefully  defined  conditions,  this  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  use  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  economic  assistance  programs  for 
projects  designed  to  strengthen  the  adminis- 
tration of  JusUce  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean. 
These  projects  would  include  activiUes  for 
judges,  prosecutors,  and  criminal  investiga- 
tion and  law  enforcement  (including  correc- 
tions) agencies. 

SecUon  403.  Land  Reform  Programs 

This  section  amends  section  6a0(g)  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  the  President  to  make 
available  to  governments  assistance  to  com- 
pensate their  nationals  in  accordance  with  a 
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land  refoim  procnugo.  U  th*  President  deter- 
mines thmt  monetary  assistance  for  such 
land  reform  program  will  further  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States. 
TiOe  V—ttUcetlaneoui  pnwtoioiu 
Section  501.  American  Schools  and 
Hospitals  Abroad 

Section  601  amends  section  21 1(c)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorlaes  funds  for  American 
Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad.  Section 
314(c)  is  amended  to  authorize  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  19S6. 

Section  503.  International  Organisations 
uid  Programs 

Section  S03  amends  secUon  303(aXI)  of 
the  FAA.  which  authoriaes  funds  for  Inter- 
national Organisations  and  Progimms.  Sec- 
tion 303(a)(1)  is  amended  to  authorise 
tlM.311.000  for  these  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1»M.  Section  303(aMl)  is  further 
amended  to  delete  prior  year  earmarks  of 
funds. 
Section  503.  International  NarcoUcs  Control 

Section  503  amends  section  4S3(a)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorlaes  funds  for  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  ControL  Section  M3(a)  is 
amended  to  authorise  $57,539,000  for  that 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1M6. 

SecUon  504.  Narcotics  Reporting 
Requirement 

This  section  amends  section  481(b)  of  the 
FAA  to  delete  the  two  semiannual  reporU 
on  international  narcotics  control  currently 
required  under  the  law,  and  Instead  to  re- 
quire this  expenditure  and  program  infor- 
mation to  be  incorporated  into  the  final 
quarterly  report  required  under  existing 
law.  In  addition,  a  new  midyear  report  Is  to 
be  submitted  on  August  1. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
reporting  requirements  on  the  executive 
branch  in  the  area  of  narcotics  control, 
while  Insuring  that  the  Congress  continues 
to  receive  timely  and  comprehensive  infor- 
mation on  this  subject. 

Section  505.  International  Disaster 
Assistance 

Section  505  amends  section  493(a)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  funds  for  Intema- 
tionaL  Disaster  Assistance.  SecUon  493(a)  is 
amended  to  authorize  $35,000,000  for  that 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  19M. 

SecUon  506.  Antiterrorism  Assistance 
ProKram 

SecUon  506(a)  amends  section  575  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  anU-terrorlsm  assistance 
program.  SecUon  506(b)  repeals  section 
573(dX4)  to  permit  the  transfer  of  defense 
arUdes  and  defense  services  on  the  United 
States  MuniUons  List.  This  will  allow  the 
provision  of  such  equipment  and  services 
under  this  program  when  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  deal  with  actual  or  potential 
terrorist  Incidents.  We  anticipate  that  the 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  to  be 
provided  under  this  program  would  be  limit- 
ed to  Items  normally  Included  in  law  en- 
forcement anU-terrorist  unit  inventories. 
Moreover,  since  the  FT  1086  budget  request 
is  only  $5,000,000  and  is  not  really  sufficient 
to  finance  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices, we  expect  the  FT  1986  program  to  con- 
sist primarily  of  training  only.  We  intend  of 
course  to  apply  similar  criteria  to  the  selec- 
tion of  countries  to  receive  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  in  future  years  under 
this  secUon  as  we  do  for  our  selection  of 
countries  under  the  current  program.  Sec- 
Uon 506(c)  repeals  section  577  of  the  FAA 
(the  sunset  provision)  in  order  to  provide  a 
permanent  authorizaUon  for  the  program. 


SecUon  507.  Completion  of  Flans  and  Coat 
Brtimates 

Section  507(a)  amends  section  61 1(a)  of 
the  FAA.  which  requires  that  adequate 
plans  and  cost  estimates  be  completed  prior 
to  the  obligation  of  funda  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  That  provision  is  amended  to 
apply  to  a  Twiwiimim  amount  of  $500,000 
rather  than  $100,000.  to  take  account  of  the 
inflation  that  hsis  occurred  since  the  provi- 
sion was  enacted  in  1958. 

Section  507(b)  amends  secUon  611(b)  of 
the  FAA.  whk^  requires  that  cost/benefit 
analyses  be  conducted  for  water  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards for  Planning  Water  and  Related  Land 
Reaouroes.  dated  October  35,  1973.  SecUon 
611(b)  is  amended  by  eliminating  the  refer- 
ence to  the  above  standards  and  instead  pro- 
viding that  such  analyses  shaU  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  principles,  standards 
and  procedures  established  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Reaouroes  Planning  Act.  The  1973 
Principles  and  Standards  have  been  re- 
placed by  standards  established  pursuant  to 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  611(b)  will  con- 
form the  FAA  to  this  change. 
SecUon  508.  ProbibiUons  Against  Assistance 

Section  508  amends  section  630(f)  of  the 
FAA  permitting  the  President  to  remove  a 
country  from  the  appUcation  of  the  subsec- 
Uon  if  he  determines  and  reporU  to  Con- 
gress that  such  acUon  is  in  the  naUonal  in- 
terest 

Section  509.  Streamlining  of 
Reprogramming  Requirements 

Section  S09(a)  amends  secUon  634A  of  the 
FAA  to  make  fimds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  subject  to  the  reprogramming  re- 
quirements of  aecUon  634A  and  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  secUon  6S3(a)  of  the 
FAA.  This  section  also  deletes  certain  re- 
porting requirements  for  FMS  financing 
which  would  be  redundant  in  light  of  this 
amendment  to  aecUons  634A  and  653(a).  In 
addiUon,  this  secUon  deletes  the  require- 
ment that  a  secUon  eS3(b)  report  be  filed. 
SecUon  653(b)  currently  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  Congress  when  certain  cat- 
egories of  foreign  assistance  exceed  by  10 
percent  or  more  the  amount  set  forth  for 
those  categories  in  the  report  required  by 
secUon  653(a).  The  information  required  by 
this  report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Con- 
gressional notificaUons  made  pursuant  to 
secUon  634A. 

This  secUon  also  eliminates  the  require- 
ment under  secUon  634A  to  notify  Congress 
in  advance  of  obligating  development  assist- 
ance funds  where  the  obligaUon  exceeds  the 
prior  amount  Justified  for  an  activity  for  a 
fiscal  year  by  10  percent  or  less.  This 
change  will  permit  needed  flexibility  to  real- 
locate development  assistance  funds  at  the 
end  for  the  fiscal  year  while  not  allowing 
significant  changes  without  prior  Congres- 
sional notification. 

These  changes  streamline  and  make 
standard  various  overlapping  report  and  re- 
programming requirements,  but  do  not  ma- 
terially change  the  type  of  information  pro- 
vided to  the  Congress  without  prior  congres- 
sional notification. 

Section  510.  Training  Assistance 

The  provision  of  training  to  enhance  the 
professional  skills  of  citizens  of  foreign 
countries  provides  a  valuable  channel  of 
communlcaUon  and  influence  with  impor- 
tant decision-makers  in  aid-recipient  coun- 
tries. When  the  United  SUtes  offers  train- 
ing to  foreign  personnel  it  demonstrates  a 


concrete  and  acUve  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  VA  in  the  development  of  that  coun- 
try. The  sxpoaura  to  our  society,  the  quality 
of  Instruction,  and  acknowledged  UJB.  lead- 
ership in  eertatn  fields,  including  human 
rights,  play  a  big  part  in  the  formation  of 
pro-American  Ideas  and  an  orientation  to- 
wards U  A  valuea. 

This  secUon  would  permit  training  from 
development,  E8F.  MAP,  and  IMET  ac- 
counts, notwithstanding  certain  general  or 
oountrr-speciflc  prohibitions  on  the  provi- 
sion of  aTtMr~—  that  would  otherwise  be 
applicable.  The  training  programs  are  rela- 
tively modest  in  siae  and  the  allocation  of 
funds  for  such  programs  will  remain  subject 
to  all  OongreaBknal  oversight  requirements. 
Also,  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
FAA  (sectloas  116  and  502B)  and  the  prohi- 
bition against  police  training  (section  660) 
will  continue  to  apply. 

SecUon  511.  Trade  and  Development 
Program 

Section  511  amends  section  661(b)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authoriaea  funds  for  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program.  SecUon  661(b)  is 
amended  to  authoriie  $30,000,000  for  this 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1996. 

SecUon  513.  Operating  Expenses 

SecUon  513  amends  section  667(a)  of  the 
FAA.  which  authoriaea  funds  for  operating 
exp«Mes  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  SecUon  667(a)  of  the  FAA  Is 
amended  to  authortee  $387,000,000  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
Section  513.  Illegal  Emigration  Ftom  HalU 

Section  513  continues  in  effect  the  author- 
ization to  use  funds  under  the  FAA  for  pro- 
grams to  assist  HaiU  in  halting  significant 
illegal  emigraUon  from  HaiU  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

SecUon  514.  Participant  Trainee  Grants 

SecUon  514  amends  section  1441(cX6)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  withholding  amounts  received 
as  scholarships  or  fellowship  grants  or  per 
diem  of  non-resident  aliens  engaged  in 
training  programs  in  the  United  States 
under  the  FAA.  Current  provisions  of  the 
I.R.C.  exclude  income  to  AJ.D.  participant 
trainees  from  VA  tax  liability  up  to  speci- 
fied dollar  limitations.  In  the  past  these  ex- 
clusions have  been  high  enough  to  com- 
pletely exempt  the  participants  from  UJB. 
tax  liability,  and  no  taxes  have  had  to  be 
withheld  by  AJ J>.  or  contractors  and  PVOs 
implementing  the  participant  trainee  pro- 
grams. As  a  result  of  inflaUon.  however, 
income  under  A.I.D.  scholarhip  programs 
now  exceeds  the  exclusion.  Withholding 
income  taxes  for  each  participant  trainee 
would  result  in  high  adminlstraUve  costs  to 
the  implementing  contractors  and  PVOs 
that  would  ultimately  be  passed  on  to  A.I.D. 
It  would  also  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
actually  available  for  the  training  programs 
themselves.  This  provision  is  Intended  to 
correct  these  problems. 

Section  515.  Assistance  to  Afghanistan 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
use  Development  and  Economic  Support 
Fund  assistance  for  the  provision  of  food, 
medicine  and  humanitarian  assistance.  Such 
assistance  may  include  medical  and  agricul- 
tural equipment  and  training  in  the  United 
States  or  third  countries. 
SecUon  516.  Repeal  of  Provisions;  Technical 
Amendments 

SecUon  516  repeals  provisions  of  the  FAA 
which  are  obsolete.  It  also  repeals  section 
110(b),    which    prohibits   disbursement   of 
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grant  aastatanoe  for  a  project  over  a  period 
Mumllm  thirty-aiz  ffy""  At  the  time 
tbto  problbiUan  was  enacted.  It  provided  a 
laeful  control  for  the  Ooogreas  over  large 
eapitafl  tTT*-**"~  projecta.  AXD.  no  longer 
partlrlratT-  in  that  type  of  project  and  the 
Congreas  now  has  a  better  review  mecha- 
niM  uirough  the  Congreasloaal  notif Ication 
proeeas.  Section  110(b),  therefore.  Is  no 
longer  necessary. 

This  aectkm  also  makes  a  technical 
amendment  to  sectloa  63«(aX14)  of  the  FAA 
by  deleting  reference  to  the  "Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1940"  and  subsUtutIng  the  "For- 
eign Serrloe  Act  of  1980". 

The  aectioa  also  amends  the  deflnitkm  of 
"major  defene  equipment"  in  section  47(6) 
of  the  ABCA  to  ctmform  to  the  recent 
changes  made  in  the  International  Traffic 
in  Arms  regulations  which  substituted  the 
term  "significant  military  equipment"  for 
the  prevloualy  enaployed  term  "significant 
combat  equipment" 

TUIe  VI— Food  fin  Peace  Pngram 

SecUon  601.  Reaouices  for  Section  306 

Development  Program 

Section  601  amends  section  301(bX3)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
AMlstanoe  Act  of  1954  (PX.  480)  to  Indude 
section  306  development  programs  as  priori- 
ty programs  under  Title  n  of  that  Act  Cur- 
rently, only  nonprofit  voluntary  agendea 
and  the  World  Food  Program  are  eligible 
for  distributk»  of  earmarked  TlUe  n  com- 
modity tonnage.  This  amendment  gtvea 
higher  budget  iMlority  to  section  306  pro- 
grams. 

SecUon  60X  Use  of  Local  (Currencies  for 
Education  Programs  Under  TiUe  m 

Section  603  amends  secUon  301(b)  of  PX. 
480  by  expanding  the  permissible  uses  of 
Title  m  local  currencies  to  Include  educsr 
tlon  aeUvlUes  consistent  with  the  develop- 
ment purposes  of  TlUe  m.  The  amendment 
adds  education  to  ai^icultural  and  rural  de- 
velopment health,  and  nutriUon  programs. 

TUU  VIl—AuthorttatioMfin/Ucal  wear 
1M7  and  et^tive  date 

Section  701.  AuthorizaUon  for  the  Fiscal 
Tear  1987 

This  sectkm.  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  607  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  authorises  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  all  pro- 
grams and  acUviUes  for  which  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1986  are  authorized 
by  this  Act 

SecUon  703.  Effective  Date 

This  section  provides  that  except  where 
otherwise  stated  in  the  Act  the  effective 
date  for  this  Act  would  be  on  October  1, 
1985« 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  661.  A  biU  enUUed  the  "George 
MOligan  Control  Tower";  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Commenx.    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

aaoacK  imuoui  coimoL  Town 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9.  1985.  with  the  death  of 
George  Milllgan.  Oregon  suffered  a 
great  loss.  Those  of  us  that  knew 
George,  and  many  of  us  did,  were  (in- 
stantly amased  at  his  willingness  to 
give  of  himself— even  to  the  point  of 
risking  his  own  life  over  and  over  to 
save  others.  In  fact.  George  Milligan 
died  doing  wliat  he  has  done  for  36 
years:  transporting  a  patient  by  air. 


Perhaps  his  greatest  legacy,  which 
by  its  nature  captures  the  spirit  of 
George  Milligan,  is  Mercy  FUghts.  a 
nonprofit  air  ■"«*"''*"«»  and  emergen- 
cy air  service.  Mercy  Flights  grew  out 
of  the  concern  and  dedication  of 
George  Milligan. 

George  came  to  the  city  of  Medf <wd 
in  southern  Oregtm  in  1M9  as  a  CivO 
Aeronautics  AdministraUcm  toweman. 
Many  places  in  southern  Oregon  and 
northern  California  are  remote.  wUd 
places  inaccessible  by  car,  or  hours 
away  by  car  fran  any  population 
center  offering  medical  services. 

George  could  not  ignore  the  cries  for 
help  he  heard  coming  over  the  short- 
wave radio  at  the  CAA  tower  which 
<»uld  only  be  reqwnded  to  by  air 
rescue  operatimt  George  pursued  his 
idea  of  a  volunteer  air  service  driver 
by  new  demands  for  the  service  resultr 
ing  frcHn  the  great  polio  epidemic 
George  talked  to  everycme  who  would 
listen,  and  his  enthusiasm  and  concern 
were  ocmtagious,  and  his  love  and 
energy  were  limitless. 

With  $2,400.  a  war-surplus  Cessna 
was  purchased  and  Mercy  Flights 
began  service.  Whm  flooded  rivers  cut 
off  (XHnmunities  from  food  and  medi- 
cal sivplies.  Mercy  nights  was  there 
flying  through  the  storm  to  bring 
relief  to  the  flood  victims.  Aoddoit 
victims  picked  up  at  the  site  of  a  crash 
were  flown  to  hospitals,  and  those 
needing  specialized  medical  attention 
were  moved  by  the  air  ambulances  to 
locations  where  they  could  receive  the 
needed  attenticHi. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  how  many 
lives  Mercy  Flights  and  George  BCilli- 
gan  saved.  But  his  service  to  the 
Northwest  has  been  invaluable.  To 
those  that  had  need  for  Mercy  Flights. 
George  was  a  saint.  He  wlU  be  greatly 
missed  by  his  family,  friends,  commu- 
nity, and  those  that  he  met  through 
Us  role  in  general  aviation.  I  know  I 
will  miss  liim  terribly. 

To  honor  the  monory  of  George 
MilUgan— and  to  present  a  constant  re- 
minder that  we  must  carry  on  the 
work  that  he  began— I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will  rename  the  air 
traffic  control  tower  at  the  Medford/ 
Jackson  Cotmty  Airport  the  George 
Milligan  Control  Tower.  This  act  will 
be  a  small  reminder  of  George's  con- 
i»m  over  the  need  for  safety  in  gener- 
al aviation  and  the  importance  of  air 
services  for  rural  areas.* 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  662.  A  bill  to  place  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  storage  and  demilitariza- 
tion of  chemical  munitions  and  lethal 
chemical  agents  at  Lexington-Blue- 
grass  Army  Depot.  KT,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RXSTHICnOHS  OH  CHXiaCAL  MUiriTIORS  Aim 
LCTRAL  CHEiaCAL  AGKinS  AT  LXXHIGTOM- 
BLnBGRASS  ARMY  DEPOT 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Army  has  proposed  building  a  demili- 


tarization facility  at  Lezington-Blue- 
graas  Army  Depot  [liBADl  in  Rich- 
mond, KY,  to  dispose  of  chemical 
weapons  stored  at  the  depot— most  ur- 
gently, the  deteriorating  M-5S  rocket. 
This  facility  is  to  be  built  in  conjunc- 
tion with  five  others  across  the  United 
States  and  on  Johnston  Island  in  the 
Pacific,  all  colocated  with  chemical 
weapons  storage  sites. 

I  do  not  speak  for  any  other  Jurisdic- 
tion today  but  that  in  my  one  State.  It 
would  be  an  understatement  to  say 
thmt  strong  objections  to  the  Army 
proposal  have  been  raised  in  the  Rich- 
mond area.  The  citizens  are  under- 
standably alarmed.  Theirs  is  a  highly 
populated  part  of  Kentucky,  and. 
should  an  accident  occur  during  the 
incinerati<m  process,  thousands  of 
people  would  be  immediately  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  it.  These  feelings 
are  (xmipounded  by  a  deep  mistrust  of 
the  Army  that  existed  throughout 
Madison  Coimty  prior  to  the  demili- 
tarization announcement. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  first  public  re- 
sponses to  the  Army  was  "get  them 
out  of  here;  bum  the  munitions  some- 
where else."  When  the  proposal  was 
first  made.  I  suggested  that  the  Army 
study  the  transportation  (H>tion.  and  I 
am  pleased  that  it  is  being  done  at  this 
very  mcnnent.  The  Army  has  drawn 
samples  of  M-55  OHnpcments  from 
Richmond— a«ent,  fuze,  bluster,  and 
propellant.  and  is  analyzing  them  in 
order  to  make  an  assessmoit  of  the 
condition  of  our  current  sUx^pUe  and 
its  potential  mobility. 

While  we  await  the  release  of  the 
draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment, however,  a  persistent  question 
remains  among  my  (x>nstituents  that 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered 
and  that  will  not.  I  believe,  be  found  in 
theEIS: 

Is  the  Army  going  to  buQd  a  multlmUli<m 
dollar  facility  to  dispose  of  only  the  muni- 
tions currently  stored  at  LBAD?  Surely  the 
plant  will  be  used  to  dispose  of  other  toxic 
weapons  and  materials. 

Of  parti(nilar  concern  to  me  is  the 
bulk  nerve  agent  that  is  stored  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Aberdem.  MD, 
at  Newport  Army  Ammimition  Plant 
in  Newport,  IN,  and  at  Pueblo  Army 
Depot  in  Pueblo,  CO.  Since  no  plans 
are  in  the  offing  to  dLqxise  of  this  ma- 
terial onsite.  I  feel  VtaX  LBAD  may  be 
the  logical  candidate  to  receive  the 
bulk  agent  of  the  first  two  facilities 
for  demilitarization. 

It  is  this  fear  that  I  address  today. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
place  restrictions  on  the  storage  and 
demilitarization  of  additional  chonical 
mimitions  and  lethal  chemical  agents 
at  LBAD  by  prohibiting  such  activities 
except  under  the  very  limited  in- 
stances of  a  national  onergency  or  for 
purposes  of  research.  In  other  words, 
under  my  language,  no  new  lethal  ma- 
terials, whether  military  or  civilian. 
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may  be  brousbt  into  Madison  County 
for  storase  or  disposal  at  Richmond— 
but  anything  that  is  stored  there  right 
now  may  be  brought  out.  My  legisla- 
tion leaves  open  the  option  of  trans- 
pcHting  the  Richmond  stockpile  to  an- 
other disposal  site. 

This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  H.R. 
1430.  recently  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative BCRTL  AHTHOinr,  which 
would  foreclose  the  transportation 
option  by  simi^y  mandating  that  ex- 
isthig  chemical  munitions  be  burned  at 
their  present  site.  I  cannot  support 
this  legislation.  VLr.  President.  It  is  ab- 
solutely oontnury  to  the  best  interests 
of  my  constituents. 

The  choices  available  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Madison  County  are  three: 
leave  the  chemical  weapons  in  storage 
as  they  exist  today,  dispose  of  them 
onsite,  or  transport  them  to  another 
facility.  Each  one  has  obvious  draw- 
backs. Each  is  currently  being  evaluat- 
ed by  the  Army  and  I  anxiously  await 
the  results  of  the  study.  But  I  want  to 
make  certain  that,  whatever  the  ulti- 
mate solution  is.  LBAD  does  not 
become  a  dumping  ground  for  chemi- 
cal weapons  and  other  materials. 
Under  my  legislation.  If  the  final  deci- 
sion is  to  danilitaiize  onsite.  Madison 
County  will  not  be  burdened  by  any 
more  toxic  substance  than  It  already 
has. 


UMI 


By    Mr.     METZENBAUM    (for 

himself.     Mr.     HAxncLD.     Mr. 

ExoN,  Mr.  CoHXM,  Mr.  Pkoz- 

Mm,  and  liCr.  Hast): 

S.  663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the 

alternative  minimum  corporate  tax;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ALTKRIIATIVK  IflMIICUM  TAX  If ODIPICATIOIW 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  along  with 
Senators  Hattikld,  Ezon,  Cohkn, 
Proxmirc,  and  Hart  legislation  to  re- 
quire profitable  corporations  that  pay 
no  Federal  taxes  to  contribute  at  least 
something  toward  the  common 
burden. 

It  is  shocking,  but  true.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  between  1981  and  1983,  65 
major  U.S.  corporations  earned  $49.5 
billion  in  profits— and  paid  not  1 
penny  in  Federal  income  taxes.  In 
fact,  over  that  same  period  these  cor- 
porations received  a  combined  total  of 
$3.2  billion  in  Federal  tax  refunds. 

These  are  not  refunds  like  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  receives  after  paying 
taxes.  These  are  checks  the  Treasury 
mails  to  corporations  that  pay  no 
taxes  at  all. 

One  company  earned  $6.5  billion  in 
profits  over  this  3-year  period,  paid  no 
taxes,  and  received  a  refund  check  of 
$283  million.  And  according  to  Budget 
Director  David  Stockman,  this  same 
company  received  in  the  same  period 
over  $1  billion  worth  of  Export-Import 
Bank  loans. 


Earlier  this  year.  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  told  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee that  every  dollar  spent  on  defense 
returns  50  cents  to  the  Treasury  in 
Federal  income  taxes. 

The  Secretary  1»  misinformed. 

The  fact  is  that  between  1961  and 
1983,  the  largest  five  defense  contrac- 
tors earned  $10.5  billion  in  proffts.  re- 
ceived tax'  refund  checks  for  more 
than  $620  million,  and  paid  no— repeat 
no— Federal  Income  taxes. 

The  largest  defense  contractor- 
General  Dynamics— hasn't  paid  a  cent 
in  Federal  income  taxes  since  1972. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  a  minimum  corporate  tax  would 
affect  90,000  corporations.  And  in 
Treasur3r*8  words,  it  "would  require 
that  profitable  corporations  currently 
paying  little  or  no  tax  would  pay  at 
least  some  tax  on  their  profits." 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  believes 
that  this  measure  has  merit.  This 
measure  originated  with  President 
Reagan,  who  in  1982.  urged  Congress 
to  enact  it. 

But  don't  we  already  have  on  the 
books  a  corporate  minimum  tax? 

Tes.  But  in  support  of  President 
Reagan's  1982  proposal.  Treasury  ex- 
plained that  "few  corporations  are  af- 
fected by  the  existing  itiinimum  tax. 
In  1981,  income  tax  was  owed  by  43 
percent  of  corporations.  Minimum 
taxes  were  paid  by  0.3  percent,  or  5.500 
corporations.  Minimum  tax  collections 
in  1981  were  estimated  at  $500  mil- 
lion." 

The  Treasury  Department  went  on 
to  explain  that: 

Many  corporations  currently  pay  little  or 
no  Federal  corporation  Income  tax,  despite 
reporting  large  profits  to  their  sharehold- 
ers. The  existing  "add-on"  minimum  tax  ap- 
plies to  corporations  that  have  reduced 
their  tax  liability  through  the  use  of  desig- 
nated tax  deductions,  but  is  not  focused 
upon  corporations  that  pay  little  or  no  regu- 
lar income  tax. 

The  proposed  corporate  minimum  tax 
would  tax  "corporate  profits,"  as  measured 
by  regular  taxable  Income  plus  certain  spe- 
cial deductions,  and  would  apply  only  to 
those  corporations  that  pay  very  low  regu- 
lar rates  of  tax. 

I  believe  that  President  Reagan  was 
right  to  propose  his  minimum  corpo- 
rate tax.  And  what  was  right  in  1982  is 
even  more  so  today. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
corporate  share  of  Federal  revenue 
fell  from  23  percent  in  1960,  to  14.3 
percent  in  1971,  to  6.2  percent  in  1983. 
And  the  President's  budget  projects 
corporate  revenues  to  remain  at  about 
10  percent  of  total  revenues  through 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

I  do  not  blame  business  for  using  tax 
loopholes.  Blame  belongs  to  Congress 
and  the  administration  for  giving  away 
too  much. 

How  will  this  proposed  minimum  tax 
affect  corporations? 

According  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, it  will  raise  corporate  taxes  paid 


by  petroleum  companies,  banks,  and 
utilities.  The  mining  and  real  estate 
industries  will  pay  about  what  they 
pay  today.  And  manufacturing  compa- 
nies will  pay  less  than  under  current 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  prepared  by  the  ad- 
ministration showing  the  distribution- 
al effect  of  the  President's  minimum 
tax  proposal  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  RaooRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

OtSTRIBUnON  OF  NEW  CORPORATE  MMMNUM  TAX  BY 
INDUSTRIAL  SECTOR 
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On  this  measure,  I  lielieve  that  the 
choices  are  clear. 

If  you  believe  corporations  should 
pay  taxes  on  their  profits,  then  you 
should  support  this  bill. 

If  you  believe  that  certain  compa- 
nies shoiQd  be  excused  from  contribut- 
ing to  the  cost  of  Oovemment,  then 
you  should  oppose  it. 

If  you  believe  that  the  President  was 
right  to  propose  legislation  to  ensure 
that  profitable  corporations  pay  their 
fair  share,  you  will  support  the  bill. 
But  if  you  believe  that  companies 
should  not  have  to  pay  any  taxes 
whatever,  then  you  will  oppose  it. 

This  bill  offers  an  opportunity  to 
show  two  things  to  the  people  of  this 
country— first,  that  we  are  willing  to 
do  something  serious  about  the  defi- 
cits, and  second,  that  we  are  commit- 
ted to  acting  In  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
asking  all  Americans  to  bear  a  fair 
share. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
President,  This  is  his  propoul,  and  it 
is  part  of  what  he  called  "A  blueprint 
for  growth  and  prosperity." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  companies  that  have 
paid  no  taxes  since  1981  and  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  thia  point  in  the 
Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 


Be  it  (enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepntentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreu  auembled, 

SECTION  1.  ALTERNATIVE  MINIMXnC 
TAX  ON  CORPORA'nONS. 

(a)  IH  GBxnAi..— Section  56  (relating  to 
additional  corporate  minimum  tax)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SIC  M.  ALTEBNATIVB  MINIMUM  TAX  ON  COKFOR- 
ATOINS. 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— 

■'(1)  Ik  cnmAL.— A  tax  is  hereby  imposed 
on  each  corporation  in  an  amount  equal  to 
IS  percent  of  its  corporate  minitax  taxable 
income. 

"<2)  Tax  iMroaxD  owly  it  oaxATnt  tbab 
Bxc-UTAX  LiABiLTrr.— A  tax  shall  be  imposed 
by  this  section  on  the  corporate  minlUx 
taxable  income  of  a  corporation  for  any  tax- 
able year  only  if  the  amount  of  such  tax  is 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  adjusted 
regutax  for  such  year. 

"(3)  Tax  to  b*  ii»  lixu  or  wpgotax.— Por 
purposes  of  this  tiUe.  a  tax  imposed  by  this 
■ecUon  shaU  be  in  Ueu  of  the  regutax. 

"(b)  CoaroKATX  Mutitax  Taxabu 
Imoomx.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'corporate  minitax  taxable  income'  means 
the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year— 

"(1)  reduced  by  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  $50,000,  plus 

"(B)  the  deductions  allowed  for  the  tax- 
able year  (other  than  the  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  172),  plus 

"(C)  the  minitax  net  operating  loss  deduc- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (d),  and 

"(2)  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
corporate  minitax  preference  it«ns. 

"(C)       CORKHUTX       MmTAX       PRXTBtEWCX 

Itxms.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
corporate  minitax  preferences  items  are: 

"(1)  Ckxtaih  sacnoH  57  prkpbrkrcx 
rmts.— The  sum  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  the  following  piDvislons  of  sec- 
tion S7(a): 

"(A)  Paragraph  (8)  (relating  to  excess  de- 
pletion). 

"(B)  Paragraph  (2)  (relating  to  acceler- 
ated d^redation  on  real  property). 

"(C)  Paragraph  (4)  (relating  to  amortiza- 
tion of  certified  pollution  control  faculties). 

"(D)  Paragraph  (11)  (reUting  to  intangi- 
ble drilling  cost),  but  computed  on  a 
straight-line  basis  over  a  period  of  120 
months. 

"(E)  Paragraph  (12)  (relating  to  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  deduction). 

"(2)  MmmG  xxpLoaATioH  ahd  dbvilop- 
■fxirr  costs.— With  respect  to  each  mine  or 
other  natural  deposit  (other  than  an  oil  or 
gas  well)  of  the  taxpayer,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  deductions  for  development  and 
raining  exploration  expenditures  described 
in  sections  016  and  617  allowable  under  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
allowed  if  such  expenditures  had  been  cap- 
italized and  amortized  ratably  over  a  120- 
month  period  beginning  with  the  month  in 
which    the   first   such   expenditures   were 


"(3)  C^iSTAiii  AMotnrrs  axLATDio  to  tax- 

XXKICPT  OBUCATIOaS.- 

"(A)     IirmXST     Olt     DXBT     TO     CAXaY     TAX- 

mmri  oaLnMTiORa- The  amount  of  inter- 
eston  indebtedness  incurred  or  continued  to 
purchase  or  carry  obligations  the  interest 
on  which  is  exempt  from  taxes  for  the  tax- 
able year,  to  the  extent  that  a  deduction  is 
allowable  with  respect  to  such  interest  for 
such  taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  265(2).  ; 


"(B)  AixocATiOR  HOLE.- For  purposcs  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  amount  of  interest 
allocable  to  any  obligation  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
section  291(eKlKBHii). 

"(4)  DxrautED  DISC  OR  psc  ufcOMX.— The 
taxpayer's  pro  rata  share  of  any  DISC'S  or 
FSC's  increase  in  accumulated  DISC  or  PSC 
income  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(5)  crxRTAiM  sHirpiHO  iHcoME.— With  re- 
spect to  any  construction  reserve  fund  or 
capital  construction  fund  established  by  the 
taxpayer  under  sections  511  and  607  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  (46  n.S:C.  1161,  1177). 
the  net  increase  for  such  taxable  year  in  the 
income  and  capital  gain  accounts  under 
such  f  imds. 

"(6)  Amortizatioh  of  motor  cakkikh  opza- 
ATiNG  authohitixs.— The  amount  allowed  as 
a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 266  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981  (relating  to  deduction  for  motor  car- 
rier operating  authorities). 

"(7)  EixcBss  oRicnfAL  issnx  Discomrr  m- 
TKRK8T.— With  respect  to  original  issue  dis- 
count bonds  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness issued  by  the  taxpayer,  the  amount  by 
which  the  deductions  for  interest  taken  in 
the  taxable  year  for  each  bond  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  yield  that  would  have  been  paid 
on  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness if  the  amount  of  original  issue  discount 
under  the  obligation  were  paid  as  interest 
over  the  period  of  the  obligation,  emplojring 
compound  interest  computations  (with  com- 
pounding at  annual  intervals),  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  bond  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  as  of  the 
close  of  the  prior  bond-year  (or  in  the  case 
of  the  first  bond-year,  on  the  date  of  issue). 

"(8)  DxDUcnoKS  for  certair  costs  n»- 
cuRRXD  wrm  rbsfect  to  loro-term  cor- 
TaACTS.— With  respect  to  certain  indirect 
costs  in  connection  with  long-term  contracts 
entered  into  by  a  taxpayer,  the  amount  by 
which  the  deduction  aUowed  in  the  taxable 
year  for  such  Indirect  costs  exceeds  the  de- 
duction that  would  have  be«i  allowable  for 
the  taxable  year  if  such  costs  had  been  cap- 
italized and  deducted  under  the  progress 
payment  method  of  accounting  for  long- 
term  contracts. 

"(d)  MiRiTAX  Net  OraunRC  Loss  Dedoc- 
TiOR.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  iR  OERERAI-— The  term  'miiUtax  net 
operating  loss  deduction'  means  the  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction  under  section  172(a) 
for  the  taxable  year  for  purposes  of  the  reg- 
utax. except  that  in  determining  the 
amount  of  such  deduction— 

"(A)  section  172(bK2)  shaU  be  appUed  by 
substituting  'corporate  minitax  taxable 
income'  for  'taxable  income'  each  place  it 
appears,  and 

"(B)  the  net  operating  loss  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  172(c))  for  any  loss  year 
shall  be  adjusted  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  AlkJUSTMERTS  TO  RET  OPERATIRG  LOSS 
COMPDTATIOR.— 

"(A)  PosT-i»*6  LOSS  YEARS. —In  the  case  of 
a  loss  year  t>eginning  after  December  31, 
1985,  the  net  operating  loss  for  such  year 
under  section  172(c)  shaU  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  corporate  minitax  preference 
items  arising  in  such  year. 

"(B)  PRE-itse  YEARS.— In  the  case  of  loss 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1986,  the 
amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  which  may 
be  carried  over  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1985.  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  equal  to  the  excess 
of— 


"(i)  the  amount  which  may  be  carried 
from  the  loss  year  to  the  first  taxable  year    ' 
of  the  taxpayer  beginning  after  December 
31,  1985.  reduced  by 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  corporate  minitax 
preference  items  arising  in  such  loss  year  to 
the  extent  such  amount  exceeds  $10,000. 

"(e)  E1.BCT10R  To  Make  Asjustmerts  for 
Regutax  Pxtrfoses.— 

"(1)  IR  oERKBAL.— The  taxpayer  may  elect 
for  any  taxable  year  to  have  any  adjust- 
ment required  by  sulwection  (b)(2)  with  re- 
spect to  any  corporate  minitax  preferenc* 
item  arising  in  such  year  apply  also  to  such 
item  for  regutax  purposes.  The  treatment  of 
any  Item  with  respect  to  which  an  election 
has  been  made  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  (for  all  later  years  and  for  pur- 
poses of  both  the  regutax  and  the  minitaX) 
be  consistent  with  its  treatment  for  the  year 
in  which  it  arises. 

"(2)  Time  foe  makirg  elbctior.— Any  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  item  shall  tie  made  not  later  than  the 
due  date  (with  extensions)  for  filing  the 
return  under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  item  arose. 

"(3)     RrVOCATIOH     ORLY     WITH     COR8ERT.— 

Any  election  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
made  only  in  the  manner  provided  by  regu- 
lations, and  may  be  revolted  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  Special  Rules  Relatirc  to  Credits.— 
For  pttrposes  of  this  sectior— 

"(1)  Credits  rot  allowable.- Except  as 
provided  by  paragraph  (2).  no  credit  shall  be 
allowable  against  the  tax  imposed  by  sui>- 
section  (a). 

"(2)  POREIGR  TAX  CREDIT  ALLOWED  AGAIRST 
ALTERRATIVE  MUniCUM  TAX.— 

"(A)  Determination  of  foreign  tax 
credit.— The  total  amount  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  which  can  be  taken  against  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  subpart  A  of  part  ni  of  sub- 
chapter N  (secUon  901  and  following). 

"(B)  IRCREASB  IR  AMOURT  OF  FOREICR  TAXES 

TAKER  iRTO  AccouRT.— Por  purposes  of  the 
determination  provided  by  subparagraph 
(A),  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
to  foreign  countries  or  possessions  of  the 
United  SUtes  during  the  taxable  year  shaU 
be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  foreign  tax  credit  allowable  under 
section  27(a)  in  c(Hnputing  the  regular  tax 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(ii)  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a). 

"(C)  Sectior  »04(A)  limitatior.— Por  pur- 
poses of  the  determination  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  limiUtion  of  section 
904(a)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  same 
proportion  of  the  sum  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
sutjsection  (a)  against  wtiich  such  credit  is 
taken  and  the  regular  tax  as— 

"(i)  the  taxpayer's  corporate  minitax  tax- 
able income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  (but  not  in  excess  of  the  tax- 
payer's entire  corporate  minitax  taxable 
income),  bears  to 

"(ii)  his  entire  corporate  minitax  taxaUe 
income. 

Por  such  purpose,  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion of  section  904(a)  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  imixised  by  subsection  (a). 

"(D)  Defiritior  of  corporate  kucitax 

TAXABLE  IRCOME  FROM  SOURCES  WITHOUT  THE 

URiTED  STATES.— For  purposes  of  sutipan- 
grah  (C).  the  term  'corporate  minitax  tax- 
able income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States'  means  adjusted  gross  income 
from  sources  without  the  United  States,  ad- 
justed as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1>  and  (2) 
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of  subaection  (b)  (Uklnc  Into  account  in 
■ucli  ■4)uitin«>t  only  Itenu  deacribed  In 
such  pancTBptaa  which  are  properly  attrib- 
utable to  itenu  of  groai  income  from  aources 
without  the  United  SUtes). 

"(E)  Spkiai.  ruu  roa  AmTnra  sacnoii 
t04(c).— In  determlninc  the  amount  of  for- 
eign taxes  paid  or  accrued  durlnc  the  tax- 
able year  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  paid 
or  accrued  in  a  preceding  or  succeeding  tax- 
able year  under  section  904<c)— 

"(1)  the  limlUtion  of  aecUon  904(a)  shaU 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion determined  under  subparagraph  (c), 
and 

"(11)  any  increase  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  taken  Into  account 

"(3)  CAMTOVn  AMD  CAUTBACKS  OF  CUD- 

rts.— For  purposes  of  computing  the 
amount  of  any  carryover  or  carryback  of 
any  credit  allowable  under  part  IV,  the  tax- 
payer shall  be  treated  as  having  been  al- 
lowed a  credit  against  the  regutax  for  any 
taxable  year  for  which  a  tax  is  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
credit  which  would  have  been  allowed 
against  the  regutax  for  such  taxable  year  If 
such  regutax  had  been  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

"(A)  the  regutax,  over 

"(B>  the  tax  Imposed  by  subaection  (a). 

"(g)  Darumiows  and  Spkial  Rulo.— 

"(1)  RaouTAX.— The  term  'regutax'  means 
the  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  section  and  without  regard  to  the  taxes 
impoeed  by  sections  531  and  541). 

"(2)  AnrosTBD  uouTAX.— The  term  'adjust- 
ed regutax'  means,  for  any  taxable  year— 

"(A)  the  regutax.  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  part  IV  (other  than  sections  31.  33. 
and  34). 

"(3)  Taxablk  ysa«  in  which  rrxM  arisss.— 
In  the  case  of  any  amoimt  which  Is  taken 
into  account  for  regutax  purposes  in  more 
than  1  taxable  year,  such  amount  shall  be 
treated  as  an  Item  arising  in  the  first  such 
taxable  year. 

"(4)  AmscKnon  with  sictioh  i«i.— 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary rules  similar  to  rules  of  section  57(b) 
shall  apply  to  items  described  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c).". 

(b)  E^rscnvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  Deceml)er  31, 
1985. 

MAJOR  AMERICAN  COMPANIES  PAYING  A  TOTAL  OF  ZERO 
OR  LESS  IN  TOTAL  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES,  1981-«3 
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is  Ta  iKtct.  OBpnli  low  Tas  i 


By  Mr.  NICKLBS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.  604.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  com- 
petitiveness of  exports  of  United 
States  agrlciiltural  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

coMygimvimss  op  o.8.  AoaicuLTintAL 

■XPORTS 

•  Bfr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  in 
times  of  economic  struggle,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  especially  those  who 
depend  on  exports,  has  been  dealt  a 
severe  blow  by  a  force  outside  of  their 
control.  On  February  21.  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  ruling  in  effect  increased 
shipping  costs  of  U.S.  grain  exports  by 
IS  to  30  percent.  Such  an  artificial 
price  hike  of  up  to  $1  per  bushel  will 
result  in  a  loss  of  export  outffcets. 

Mr.  President,  in  Oklahoma  we 
export  80  percent  of  our  wheat.  We 
depend  on  exports  and  now  some 
Judge  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  going  to 
choke  off  our  markets.  The  court 
ruled  in  favor  of  maritime  interests 
stating  that  blended  credit  programs 
operated  through"  USDA's  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  were  subject  to 
cargo  preference  requirements.  Cargo 
preference  requires  that  U.S.  vessels 


carry  the  farmers  grain  to  foreign 
ports.  This  Is  clearly  a  protectionist 
ruling  aimed  at  benefiting  the  mari- 
time industry  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.  As  a  result  of  this  ruling, 
USDA  has  suspended  $536  million 
worth  of  grain  sales  to  Egjrpt,  Iraq, 
Morocco,  and  Tunisia  until  we  can  get 
things  back  in  shape. 

We  can't  wait  long.  These  countries 
will  go  elsewhere  with  their  money. 
Just  like  the  Soviets  did  foUowing  the 
grain  embargo.  That  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  do 
away  with  cargo  preference  require- 
ments on  commercial  exports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Government  has 
got  to  get  off  the  backs  of  farmers.  We 
must  end  imnecessary  and  crippling 
regulations  handed  down  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  ruling  is  a 
hardship  being  saddled  on  American 
farmers  at  a  time  when  we  %xe  having 
difficulty  exporting.  Farmers'  exports 
are  already  suffering  at  the  hand  of 
the  overvalued  dollar. 

The  cost  benefits  provided  by  the 
blended  credit  programs  are  effective- 
ly nullified  by  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements due  to  the  added  shipping 
costs.  The  court  said  the  higher  ship- 
ping costs  do  not  Justify  ignoring 
cargo  preference  laws.  I  say  that  with 
the  cargo  preference  laws  there  won't 
be  higher  shipping  costs  because  there 
won't  be  any  grain  shipped  under  the 
credit  programs.  My  State's  wheat 
commission  told  me  that  Bangladesh, 
who  was  eligible  for  Food-for-Peace 
shipments  moved  on  higher-cost  U.S. 
vessels,  found  it  was  cheaper  to  buy 
the  wheat  tmder  the  credit  program 
and  arrange  their  own  transportation. 
To  further  illustrate  the  detrimental 
effects  of  this  ruling,  if  it  had  applied 
over  the  past  2  years,  shipping  costs 
would  have  been  increased  by  around 
$250  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  have  all 
been  made  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
agriculture's  problems.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  getting 
the  Federal  Government  off  the  backs 
of  the  f  armers.« 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Wallop.     Mr.     Nickles,     Mr. 

Armstrong.    Mr.    Coimt.    Mr. 

DxifTOH.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Kastkm. 

and  Mr.  McKXurx): 
S.  665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  facili- 
tate industrial  homework,  including 
sewing,  knitting,  and  craftmaking,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

nUXDOM  OP  THI  WORKPLACE  ACT 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  cable 
television  has  recently  been  numing  a 
promotional  spot  touting  cable  TV  as 
"not  Just  more  choice,  but  your 
choice."  There  is  a  major  bank  credit 
card  called  Choice,  and  Baskin-Rob- 
bins  Ice  C^eam  stores  offer  a  choice  of 


31  flavors.  Clearly,  as  Americans  we 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  choose. 
Our  freedom  is  in  fact  based  on  the 
power  and  necessity  of  choice,  giving 
us  the  whole  range  of  personal  liberty 
we  enjoy  in  our  free  society.  The  com- 
monplace options  we  dally  exercise  in 
choosing  which  car  to  drive  or  which 
suit  to  buy  ought  to  extend  to  where 
we  choose  to  work,  a  contract  freely 
exercised.  This  is  why  the  biU  I  intro- 
duce today  is  really  a  reaffirmation  of 
Americans'  fundamental  right  to 
choice  of  workplaces. 

The  freedom  to  work  at  home  in 
seven  industries  was  suspended  in 
1942.  ostensibly  to  protect  workers' 
rights.  The  Labor  Department  regula- 
tions were  a  response  to  the  sweatshop 
conditions  of  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century— conditions  no  one  wants  to 
recreate  in  homes,  factories,  or  else- 
where. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  the  prohibition 
of  home  labor  as  the  sole  means  of  en- 
forcing wage  and  hour  laws  is  like 
u^ng  agent  orange  to  clear  a  little 
patch  of  poison  ivy.  I  imagine  our 
cities  and  towns  would  find  it  much 
easier  to  enforce  traffic  and  paiting 
laws  if  we  simply  prohibited  driving 
and  car  ownership.  Those  of  us  who 
depend  on  our  automobUes  for  mobili- 
ty would  find  that  prohibition  overly 
restrictive  and  downright  inconven- 
ient. Likewise,  *hose  citizens  who 
might  benefit  from  working  at  home 
in  these  seven  industries  are  prohibit- 
ed from  exercising  this  choice. 

With  this  ban  on  homework  we  are 
denying  choices  to  countless  Ameri- 
cans, and  particularly  to  working  par- 
ents. Labor  Department  statistics 
reveal  that  in  March  1984.  46.8  per- 
cent of  married  women  with  children 
age  1  or  under  were  in  the  labor  force. 
Furthermore,  the  UJ5.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  foimd  that  an  estimated 
32.000  preschoolers  and  2  million  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  are 
left  without  adult  supervision  during 
the  day.  The  necessity  of  two  incomes 
means  that  in  many  families  neither 
parent  is  able  to  stay  at  home.  The 
lack  of  supervision  augmented  by  the 
lack  of  parental  contact,  especially  in 
these  important  early  years,  can  be 
tragic.  This  is  a  situation  which  could 
be  corrected  for  many  families  by  lift- 
ing the  prevailing  ban  on  industrial 
homework.  Home  labor  is  an  employ- 
ment option  that  would  make  it  eco- 
nomically possible  for  more  parents  to 
spend  more  time  with  their  children. 

Just  as  this  change  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  has  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  being  a  wonderful  boon  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  many  American 
families,  it  can  provide  access  to  the 
Job  market  for  people  in  rural  areas.  It 
is  often  difficult  for  people  in  the 
rural  parts  of  our  country  to  acquire 
outside  employment  because  of  their 
remote  location  or  because  an  employ- 
er's schedule  may  not  coincide  with 


that  on  the  farm.  Homework  would 
provide  needed  flexibility  as  weU  as 
save  people  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  a  worlq>laoe. 

Critics  of  the  Freedom  of  Workplaoe 
Act  have  suggested  that  the  present 
ban  on  these  seven  areas  of  Industotol 
homewoiic    is    necessary    to    protect 
workers'  rights  under  the  Fair  labor 
Standards  Act.  I  agree  that  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  should  be  en- 
forced. But.  Mr.  President,  this  is  1985. 
Times  have  changed  and  the  abflity  to 
regulate  home  labor  without  prohibit- 
ing it  has  improved  to  the  extent  that 
this  objection  is  no  longer  vaUd.  Hrst 
of  all.  in  1985  employers,  employees. 
Labor  Department  officials,  and  public 
Interest  groups  are  familiar  with  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  famili- 
arity contributes  to  the  enforeeability 
of  this  act.  Sometimes.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  we  insult  the  intelllgaioe  of 
our  citizens  by  assuming  they  do  not 
understand    their    own    interests    or 
rights  under  law.  A  better  role  for 
Government  would  be  to  ensure  that 
accurate  information  about  the  F^r 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  avaflaUe  so  in- 
dividuals can  made  their  own  cfacrfoes. 
Second,  the  chances  that  vlolatixms 
will  go  unnoticed  are  sli^t  not  only 
because  workers  have  familiarity  with 
their  rights,  but  also  because  business- 
es will  compete  for  reliable,  experi- 
enced  workers.   Employees   and  em- 
ployers alike  will  be  alert  to  any  viola- 
tions. Third,  the  Department  of  Labor 
will,  of  course,  retain  the  authority  to 
impose  reporting,  certiflcatlon  or  any 
other  regulatory  requirement  to  en- 
force the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for 
home  workers.  Fourth,  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition on  unionization.  Given  these 
factors,  the  unlikelihood  of  unchecked 
violations  or  of  a  return  to  the  sweat- 
shops of  an  earlier  time  simply  does 
not  Justify  the  Ciovemmenfs  tadt  ac- 
ceptance of  not  only  the  problems  cre- 
ated for  some  by  having  inflexible 
worlL.  but  also  the  restriction  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Department  of  L«bor  has 
moved  to  restore  the  option  of  home 
employment  to  thoussinds  of  home 
knitters  in  Vermont  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  a  major  step  forward  in  rees- 
tablishing a  fundamental  right  of 
American  woricers.  The  Intonatlonal 
Ladies'  Garmmt  Workerr  Union  has 
elected  not  to  challenge  the  latest  re- 
vision of  the  regulations  concerning 
the  knitted  outerwear  industry,  and  I 
commend  them  for  that  dedsiim.  It  is 
time  we  gave  these  workers  a  chance. 
And.  if  we  can  do  it  for  home  workCTS 
in  one  industry,  we  should  do  it  for 
the  workers  in  the  other  six  still  pro- 
hibited industries.  That  the  Fednal 
Government  in  1985  is  still  wedded  to 
this  archaic  prohibition  to  mf oroe  fair 
labor  standards  is  directly  at  odds  with 
our  national  character  which  covets 
freedom  of  choice. 


I  am  honored  that  Senators  Wallof. 
NicKLKS,  Aricstroitg,  Cobkh.  DnrxoH. 
East,  Kasteh,  and  McClurk  have 
Joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  invite  all  Senators  to  co- 
spooaar  the  Freedom  of  Workplace 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord  as  follows: 

S.665 
Be  it  enaettd  by  Me  Senate  and  H<nue  of 
RepttaentaUves  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congntt  aaaembUd,  That  sec- 
tion 11(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  the  word  "The"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  in- 
dividual from  engaiilng  in  industrial  home- 
work (including  sewing,  knitting.  Jewelry  or 
cr^rt-maklng)  or  poioimlng  any  service  in 
or  about  the  individual's  place  of  resklenoe 
as  an  employee  of  any  employer  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  If  the  employer 
pajrs  the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  by 
this  Act  and  complies  with  the  mawimum 
hours  provision  of  this  Act.".* 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HccBT)  (by  request): 

S.  666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  to  extend  certain  authorities 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  667.  A  bill  to  amend  and  eirtend 
certain  Federal  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, community  and  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, and  related  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

AUTHOaiZATIOIl    OP    AFPBOPalAIIOHS    tO*    THS 

DBPAKTimn  OP  rousurs  An  orba*  ubvbl- 
opioorr  AKS  thi  ratnuu.  MMKuexmcr  u»m- 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Hbcbt  and  I  are  submitting  by  request 
the  authorisation  bills  received  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  [HUDl  and  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Aeeacy  [FEMAl. 

I  also  request  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Rbcord  the  HUD  bill  and 
summary,  and  the  FEMA  bill  with  the 
accompanying  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rioord.  as  follows: 

&6M 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RejnetentoHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congra*  auenMed,  That  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended: 

(a)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1985" 
in  section  1319  (42  D.S.C.  4026)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30, 1991"; 
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(b)  by  strtking  out  "September  30.  IMS" 
in  secUon  133a<a>  (42  U^.C.  405«(a»  ajid  in- 
serting "September  30. 1919"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(c)  by  delettng  the  words  "September  30. 
1985"  in  section  lS«0(ftK3)  (42  U^.C. 
4101(«K2)>  and  inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "by 
September  30. 1991". 

(d)  by  amending  section  1310(a)  by  adding 
a  new  item  («)  as  follows:  "for  the  purposes 
specified  in  Chapter  III." 

Fkdbkal  EicnoDiCT 
MAMAonixirr  AcmcV. 
Wa^ington,  DC.  March  8, 1985. 
Honorable  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

DEAjt  Mk.  Presibent:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  which  would  extend  and  amend 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 
under  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
19M.  as  impended. 

Section  (a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  1319 
of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
to  extend,  until  September  30.  1991.  the 
period  during  which  new  contracts  for  flood 
insurance  may  be  entered  into.  Authority 
under  current  law  to  issue  policies  expires 
on  September  30.  1985. 

Section  (b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  1336 
of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
to  extend  until  September  30.  1991,  the 
period  during  which  federally  subsidized 
flood  insurance  may  be  provided  in  commu- 
nities for  which  actuarial  rates  and  flood 
hazard  elevation  studies  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  Authority  under  current  law  will 
expire  on  September  30.  1985.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  exten^n  date  be  through 
September  30,  1991.  for  both  the  emergency 
and  regular  phases  of  the  program.  This 
date  would  be  coiuistent  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Ageney's  (FBMA) 
plan  for  "Risk  Studies  Completion  and  Full 
Program  Status"  which  was  submitted  to 
Congress  In  SeDjtamber  1984.  The  comple- 
tion date  for  the  studies  in  that  plan  was  in- 
dicated, to  be  1990  but  it  should  be  extended 
to  1991  as  a  result  of  the  Administration's 
decision  to  continue  f undinr  for  flood  stud- 
ies at  the  current  level  rather  than  an  en- 
hanced level. 

There  are  some  1.9  million  flood  insurance 
policies  in  effect  throughout  all  60  States, 
territories  and  possessions.  Without  an  ex- 
tension of  time  of  the  authority  to  write 
and  renew  NFIP  policies,  all  existing  poli- 
cies would  expire  and  no  new  policies  could 
be  written,  providing  the  public  with  no  op- 
portunity to  obtain  insurance  coverage 
against  floods  as  such  coverage  Ur  not  avail- 
able in  the  private  sector. 

In  addition,  since  1983.  FEMA/Federal  In- 
surance Administration  has  )^n  successfu- 
ly  administering  a  significant  new  "Write 
Your  Own  Program"  (WYO),  under  which 
over  200  of  the  Nation's  private  property  In- 
surance companies  have  agreed  to  market 
and  write  the  NFIP  Standard  Flood  Insur- 
ance Policy  (SFIP>  on  their  own  letter- 
heads, as  insurers,  and  to  service  the  policy- 
holders under  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  permits  the  companies 
to  retain  a  specified  amount  of  the  Insur- 
ance premium  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
and  provides  such  additional  funds  as  may 
t>e  needed  for  the  payment  of  claims. 

Through  the  utilization  of  marketing  ef- 
forts of  the  private  companies,  the  NFIP 
will  be  able  to  expand  the  base  of  policy- 
holders protected  against  flood  losses  and 
spread  the  risk  over  a  larger  numtier  of 
property  owners.  In  this  way  the  program 
goal  of  actuarial  soundness  and  a  minimiz- 


ing or  elimination  of  coats  to  the  taixpayer 
will  be  more  readily  attainable. 

The  propoMd  extension  of  the  program 
authority  through  Plaeal  Tear  IMl  wlU 
help  encourage  even  greater  participation 
by  private  companies  and  property  insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers  In  the  WYO  Pro- 
gram by  proYldlng  the  neewsary  Mmuanoe 
that  the  NFIP.  whose  underlying  purposes 
have  enjoyed  such  consistent  and  strong 
support  by  the  Congress,  will  not  be  subject- 
ed to  the  uncertainties  and  Interruptions  in- 
herent in  a  more  frequent  authorization 
schedule. 

SecUon  (c)  of  the  bill  txtends  the  date  of 
completion  of  all  of  the  flood  risk  studies  to 
September  30.  1991.  As  indicated,  above, 
support  for  this  extension  is  provided  in 
FEMA's  "Risk  Studies  Completion  and  Full 
Program  Status  Plan"  which  was  developed 
after  a  comprehensive  asaevment  of  the 
floodplatn  development  potential  of  each  of 
the  remaining  communltlca  In  the  Emergen- 
cy Program  and  an  examination  of  appro- 
priate methodologies  for  completing  thoae 
risk  studies  Identified  as  being  needed. 

The  extension  of  the  Emergency  Program 
through  September  30.  I99I.  would  provide 
for  the  completion  of  risk  studies  Initiated 
during  this  period  and  the  conversion  of 
those  communities  to  the  Regular  Program 
after  flood  risk  data  has  been  developed  to 
support  actuarial  flood  insurance  rating  and 
local  floodplaln  management  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  future  flood  losses.  The 
Plan  provides  in-depth  aiudysis  and  discus- 
sion of  the  reasons  why  additional  studies 
are  necessary  and  cost-effective,  the  re- 
sources required  to  complete  them,  and  the 
reasons  why  the  Emergency  Program 
should  be  extended  while  they  are  being 
completed. 

Subsection  (d)  is  intended  to  clarify  exist- 
ing authority  to  charge  administrative  ex- 
penditures to  the  Fund.  Currently,  under 
section  131(Ka)  the  Fund  may  be  used  to  pay 
"administrative  expenses  of  carrying  out 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  as 
the  Administrator  may  deem  necessary." 
Expenses  associated  with  floodplaln  man- 
agement such  as  charges  for  flood  studies, 
costs  of  purchase  of  property  under  section 
1362.  flood  hazard  protection,  and  the  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  personnel  performing 
such  work  can  be  and  should  be  considered 
administrative  expenses.  Until  now  these 
expenses  have  been  charged  not  as  adminis- 
trative expenses  but  to  direct  appropria- 
tions. In  the  interest  of  clarity  and  to 
remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
changing  present  practices,  section  131(Ka> 
is  modified  to  specifically  provide  that  these 
expenditures  can  be  charged  to  the  Fund.  In 
addition,  there  would  need  to  be  specific  ap- 
propriation act  approval  for  these  costs. 
These  expenditures  are  required  to  provide 
the  machinery  for  setting  flood  insurance 
rates  and  reducing  insurance  claims.  The 
use  of  direct  appropriations  for  these  cost  is 
not  appropriate  for  a  program  which  bene- 
fits a  distinct  group  of  taxpayers.  Other  tax- 
payers should  not  subsidize  the  recipients  of 
a  benefit.  Accordingly,  the  Administration 
intends  to  slowly  increase  premiums  for 
these  costs  in  line  with  efforts  to  make  the 
Fund  self-suflcient  by  1988. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
missioil  of  this  proposal  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

George  Jett. 
Oenerof  Counsel 


8.687 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sanate  and  Hou$e  oj 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aasenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  thO  "Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Amendments  of  1985". 
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Sec  106.  Entitlement  Transition. 
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Sec.  324.  Use  of  Housing  Vouchers  in  Con- 
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tation. 

Sec.  225.  Allocation  and  Use  of  Housing  As- 
sistance. 

Sec  236.  Tenant  Eligibility  Determinations 
in  Rent  Supplement  Projects. 
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ance Programs. 
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Authority  for  Increased  Mortgage 
UmiU  for  Multif amily  Projeete 
in  High-Cost  Areas. 
Sec  307.  Double  Damages  Remedy  for  Un- 
authorized Use  of  MultifamOy 
Housing    Project    Assets    and 
Income. 
Part  B— Other  Procrams 
Sic.  311.  Research  Authorization. 
Sic.  313.  Fair  Rousing  Initiatives  Program. 
Sk.  313.  Repeal  of  Legislative  Review  Re- 
qulrements  Applicable  to  HUt> 
Regulations. 
314.  Manufactured  Homes  Fees. 

315.  Deletion  of  Maximum  Fee  for 
Interstate  Land  Sales  Registra- 
tion. 

316.  Technical   AmeiKtanents  to   the 

Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Act. 

TITLE  rV— RENTAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Sic  401.  Rental  RehabiliUUon  and  Housing 
Development  Grant  Programs. 
40X  Amendments  to  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act 
of  1974. 
403.  Conforming  Amendments  to  the 
National  Housing  Act 

TITLE  I— COMMUNITY  AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT 

AUTHORIZATIOMS— TITLE  I  Of  THE  HOtJSIHO  AHD 

coKKinnTT  DEVELoniEirr  act  or  19S4 

Sic  101.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion lOS  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  assistance  under  sec- 
tions 106  and  107  not  to  exceed 
$3,468,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  not  to 
exceed  83.473.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
not  to  exceed  $3,134,800,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1987.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  107(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Of 
the  total  amount  approved  in  appropria- 
tions Acts  under  section  103  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987.  not 
more  than  $66,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
not  more  than  $60,500,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  be  set 
aside  in  a  special  discretionary  fund  for 
grants  under  subsection  (b).". 
oEmnnoNs 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  103(aM13)  of  the 
Hm'd"g  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974,  as  redesignated  by  section 
I07(dXlXD)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(13)  The  term  'Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  naUon.  or  Alaskan 
Native  Village  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  eligible  for  services  be- 
cause of  its  status  as  such  an  entity:  Provid- 
ed, That  part  or  all  of  the  land  of  such  an 
entity  is  held  in  restricted  or  trust  sUtus  by 
the  United  SUtes.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon 
103(aMiexA)  of  such  Act.  as  redesignated 
by  secUon  107(d)(l)<D)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that 
in  the  case  of  amounts  distributed  under 
section  106(d)  to  uniU  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment located  In  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
Uie  area  involved  shall  be  the  entire  nonme- 
tropolitan area  of  the  SUte". 

sTATBiorr  or  activities  add  review 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  104<aKl)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community   Development  Act  of 


1974  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tCDoe. 

(b)  SecUon  I04<bX4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "It"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followinr  "in  the  case  of  granta 
to  dUes  and  counties  under  section  106(b). 
the  grantee". 

(cXI>  Section  104(c)  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  104(aXl) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and. 
where  appraprtate,  subsection  (c>". 

(3)  The  penultimate  sentence  of  section 
104(aK3)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and,  where  appropriate,  subsection 
(c)". 

(4)  Section  104(bXS)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  grants  to  ciUes  and 
counties  under  section  106(b),  the  grantee 
will  cooperate  io  the  provision  of  housing 
opportunities  suited  to  the  needs  of  persons 
of  low  and  moderate  income  residing  in  the 
community  or  who  are  expected  to  reside  in 
the  community  as  a  result  of  current  or 
planned  employment:". 

(5)  Section  104(dXl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and,  where  applicable, 
iU  housing  assistance  plan". 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  106(cXI) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
Uon l(M(a).  (b).  or  (c)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  104(a)  or  (b)". 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  8(cXI) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking '  out  "or  that  such 
higher  rent  Is  necessary"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  "1974". 

(8)  Section  18(bXl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  application  from  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  contains  evidence  that  (A)  it  has 
been,  developed  in  consultation  with  tenants 
and  tenant  councils,  if  any,  that  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  demoliUon  or  disposition,  and 
(B)  in  the  case  of  an  application  involving  at 
least  (i)  20  imits  or  (li)  ten  per  centum  of 
the  public  housing  agency's  total  numl)er  of 
public  housing  units,  wiiichever  Is  less,  it 
has  been  reviewed  by.  and  contains  any 
comments  of.  the  chief  executive  officer,  or 
designee,  of  the  appropriate  unit  of  general 
local  government;  and". 

(d)  SecUon  106(dX5)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(B);  ^     , 

(2)  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  em  of 
clause  <C>  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  striking  out  clause  (D). 

allocation  AMD  DISTIlIBUnOK  OF  runuS 

Sec  104.  (aKl)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 106(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "70"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "60". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106(dXl) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "30" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "40". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
106(cX  1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "which  are  eligible  to  receive 
reallocated  fiinds"  before"  for  that  fiscal 
year,  except  that—": 

(2)  striking  out  in  clause  (B)  "an  acUon' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "actions"; 

(3)  striking  out  in  clause  (B)  "a  city  or 
county"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
city  or  county";  and 

(4)  striking  out  in  clause  (B)  "such  action" 
the  last  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  actions".  (cXl)  Section 
104(aX  1 )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 


(A)  striking  out  in  the  flrst  sentence  ", 
under  section  106(d)  by  any  SUte.  or  under 
secUon  10«(dX2XB)  by  any  unit  of  general 
local  government"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
therof  the  following:  "or  under  section 
106(d)  by  any  State";  and 

(B)  strikiiig  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"and  in  the  case  of  units  of  general  local 
govemnent  receiving  grants  pursuant  to 
section  106(dX2XB)". 

(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences of  subsecUon  (d)(  1 );  and 

(B)  inserting  in  subsection  (dXl)  after 
"section  106(dX2XB)"  the  following:  "(as 
such  provision  existed  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Amendments  of 
1985)". 

(3)  Sections  106(dX2XA)  and  (B)  of  such 
Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2XA)  AmounU  allocated  under  para- 
graph (1)  sbaU  be  distributed  by  the  State 
to  units  of  general  local  government  which 
are  located  in  nonenUUement  areas  of  the 
State  to  carry  out  acUvities  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Utle.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  distributions  shall 
not  include  loans  to  imits  of  general  locaJ 
government.  The  State  shall  distribute 
amounts  allocated  to  it  consistent  with  the 
statement  submitted  under  section  104(a) 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  fimds  so  distributed. 

"(B)  Any  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1985  or  prior  fiscal  years  which  were 
available  for  distribution  under  this  subsec- 
Uon by  the  Secretary  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Housing  and  (im- 
munity Development  Amendments  of  1985 
shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion as  they  existed  immediately  before 
such  effective  date,  except  that  amounts 
which  are  not  obligated  by  January  1.  1986 
(i)  shall  be  added  to  amounts  allocated  to 
the  State  under  paragraph  (1)  for  fiscal 
year  1986  or  (ii)  if  the  State  does  not  elect 
to  receive  a  grant  for  fiscal  year  1986.  shall 
be  deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.". 

(4)  SecUon  106(dK3KA)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence. 

(5)  Section  106(dX3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(A)  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  as 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C).  respectively; 
and 

(B)  inserting  in  subparagraph  (C).  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (6XA)  of  this  sub- 
section, "(i)"  before  "shall  be  added"  and  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "or  (ii)  if  the 
State  does  not  receive  a  grant  for  such  year, 
shall  be  deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipte 
of  the  Treasiu7  of  the  United  States". 

(6)  Section  106(dK5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  the  Secretary". 

(d)  SecUon  106(dX2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (C)  "the 
Governor  must  certify  that  the  State"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  State  must 
certify  that  it";  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (D)  "the 
Governor  of  each  State "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  State". 

miiiLEMEirr  trawsitiom 
Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  102(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by— 
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(1)  ■triklnc  out  the  Mcond  sentence  In 
parMTmph  (6): 
(3)  amendinc  p«racrftph  (7)  to  remd  as  fol- 

lOWK 

"(7)  The  tenn  'nonentlUement  are*' 
means  an  area  which  U  not  a  metropolitan 
dty.  part  of  an  urban  covnty,  or  a  city  or  a 
county  which  la  elidUe  to  receive  a  trant 
under  aecUon  10a<bX7XB)  or  (bX8)  In  the 
fint  year  of  such  ellsIbUlty.":  and 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (13)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(13)  The  term  'extent  of  growth  lag* 
means  the  number  of  persons  who  would 
have  been  residents  in  a  dty  or  a  county  ell- 
^ble  to  receive  a  grant  under  section  106(b). 
in  excess  of  the  current  population  of  such 
dty  or  county,  if  such  dty  or  county  had 
had  a  population  growth  rate  between  1960 
and  the  date  of  the  most  recent  population 
count  referable  to  the  same  point  or  period 
in  time  equal  to  the  population  growth  rate 
for  such  period  of  all  metropolitan  dtles.". 

(b)  The  first  two  sentences  of  section 
104(aXl>  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "metropolitan"  and  "urban" 
each  time  they  appear. 

(c)  SecUon  105(cK3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "metropolitan  dty 
or  urban  county"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  dty  or  county  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  section  106(b)". 

(d)  Section  106(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "metropolitan  cities  and 
urban  counties"  in  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting li)  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "met- 
ropolitan dtles.  urban  counties,  and  cities 
and  counties  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  subsection  (b>  (7)  or  (8)";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "metropolitan  city  and 
urban  county"  in  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "met- 
ropolitan dty.  urban  county,  and  city  and 
county  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (b)(7)  or  <8>". 

(e)  Section  106(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  after  "each  metropolitan 
dty"  in  paragraph  (1)  the  following:  "and 
each  city  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (7)"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  "metropolitan  cities"  in 
paragraph  (IKBKi)  the  foUowing:  "and  all 
dtles  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (7)"; 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "Values  for 
population,  extent  of  poverty,  extent  of 
housing  overcrowding,  extent  of  growth  lag. 
and  age  of  housing  used  in  determining 
ratios  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  reduced 
by  50  per  centum  for  dtles  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  paragraph  (7KA).  and 
for  cities  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (7)(B)  in  their  second  year  of  eli- 
gibility theretmder."; 

(4)  inserting  after  "each  urban  county"  in 
paragraph  (3)  the  foUowing:  "and  each 
county  eUgible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (8)"; 

(5)  striking  out  "urban"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraphs  (3KA),  (3KB)  (U)  and 
(ill): 

(6)  amending  clause  (1)  of  paragraph 
(3XB)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  The  extent  of  growth  lag  in  that 
county  and  the  extent  of  growth  lag  in  aU 
metropolitan  dtles.  aU  cities  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  paraprmph  (7).  all  urban 
counties,  and  all  counties  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  paragraph  (8);"; 

(7)  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the   foUowing   new  sentence:   "Values   for 


rwr»l»t^^w'.  extent  of  poverty,  extent  of 
iwMMiiij  overcrowding,  extent  of  growth  lag. 
and  age  of  bousing  used  in  determining 
rattoa  nnder  this  paragraph  shaU  be  reduced 
by  (0  per  crnttmi  for  counties  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  paragraph  (8)  in  their 
aeoond  fear  of  eligibUity  thereunder."; 

(•XA>  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4).  inserting  after  "urban  county"  the  first 
time  It  appears  the  foUowinr  "or  county  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(Sr.  and  striking  out  "urban"  eaei»  time  it 
apiMus  tliereftfter, 

(9)  In  paragraph  (5).  inserting  after 
"uitian  eounty"  the  first  time  it  appears  "or 
county  eUcible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
pangrapb  (•)",  and  striking  out  "ur1>an" 
each  ttane  It  appears  thereafter  and 

(10)  addlnc  the  foUowing  two  new  para- 
graplH  after  paragraph  (6): 

"(TMA)  Any  dty  that  qualified  as  a  metro- 
politan cttjr  for  fiscal  year  1085  by  reason  of 
the  second  sentence  of  section  103(aX4).  but 
that  doea  not  qmlify  as  a  metropoUtan  dty 
under  that  section  for  fiscal  year  1086.  shaU 
be  ellcfble  to  receive  a  grant  computed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  based  on  50  per  centum 
of  tlie  values  considered  in  the  formulas 
under  tlmt  paragraph  for  fiscal  year  1966.  A 
dty  that  is  eligible  under  this  subparagraph 
aball  also  be  eUgible  to  receive  a  distribution 
from  the  State  allocation  under  section 
lOWd)  for  Meal  year  1986.  A  dty  that  te  eli- 
gible to  reeehre  a  grant  under  this  sul>para- 
grapb.  but  that  elects  to  have  its  population 
InrlTKlwl  to  an  urban  county  for  fiscal  year 
1986  sban  not  receive  an  aUocation  under 
this  subpangnph. 

"(B)  Any  dty  that  loses  its  classification 
as  a  metropoUtan  city  by  reason  of  a  loss  of 
populatton  or  revisions  in  the  designations 
of  metropoUtan  areas  or  central  dtles  and 
that  does  not  qualify  under  sul>paragraph 
(A)  sbaU  be  eUgible  to  receive  a  grant  com- 
puted under  paragraph  ( 1)  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  Immediately  following  the  last  fiscal 
year  In  which  it  so  qualified.  In  the  first 
year,  tbe  grant  shall  be  based  on  100  per 
fynt^""  of  the  values  considered  in  the  for- 
mulas under  paragraph  (1).  In  the  second 
year,  tbe  grant  shall  be  based  on  50  per 
centum  of  tbe  values  considered  in  the  for- 
mulas under  paragraph  (1).  A  city  that  is  el- 
igible to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpaiai- 
grapb  ahaU  also  be  eligible  for  a  distribution 
from  tbe  State  allocation  under  section 
106(d)  for  the  second  (but  not  first)  year  of 
elitfMUty  under  this  subparagraph.  A  dty 
that  Is  eligible  to  receive  an  aUocation  under 
this  subparagraph,  but  that  elects  to  have 
its  populatton  included  in  an  urban  county. 
shaU  not  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpara- 
graph. No  dty  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  subparagraph  for  its  first  year  of  eligi- 
biUty  for  such  funding  nuiy  elect  to  have  its 
population  induded  in  an  urban  coimty  for 
its  second  year  of  such  eUgibUity. 

"(8)  Any  county  that  loses  its  classifica- 
tion as  an  urban  county  under  section 
102(a)(6>  by  reason  of  a  loss  of  population 
(indudtng  the  classification  of  a  previously 
induded  area  as  a  metropolitan  city),  other 
than  by  reason  of  the  election  of  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  Included  in  such 
county  to  have  its  population  excluded 
under  section  103(aK6KB)(l)  or  to  not  renew 
a  cooperation  agreement  under  section 
10a(aX6XBXU).  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  computed  under  paragraph  (3)  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  immediately  foUowing  the 
last  fiscal  year  in  which  it  so  qualified:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  county  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  103(aK6KA)  and 
that  aU  units  of  general  local  government 


(except  metropolitan  cities)  located  within 
such  county,  which  could  partldpate  with 
the  county,  elect  to  partldpate  with  the 
county  for  such  two-year  period.  In  the  first 
year,  the  grant  stiaU  be  based  on  100  per 
centum  of  the  values  considered  in  the  for- 
mulas ui:der  paragraph  (3).  In  the  second 
year,  the  grant  shaU  be  based  on  50  per 
centum  of  the  values  considered  in  the  for- 
mulas uiMler  paragraph  (3).  A  county  that  is 
eligible  to  redeve  a  grant  under  this  para- 
graph, and  each  of  its  partidpating  units  of 
general  local  government.  shaU  also  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  distribution  from  the  State 
allocation  under  section  106(d)  for  the 
second  (but  not  first)  year  of  eligibUity  of 
the  county  under  this  paragraph.". 

(f)  Section  106(cXl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by- 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "met- 
ropoUtan dty  or  an  urban  county"  and  inr 
sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "dty  or  a  county  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection 
(b)":  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  no  reaUocated  funds  shaU  be 
awarded  to  a  city  or  county  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  subsection  (bX7)  or 
(8).". 

(g)  Section  106(dKl)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowirig  new  sentence:  "If  a  city  or  county  is 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  section 
106(b)  (7)  or  (8)  based  on  50  per  centum  of 
the  values  for  population,  extent  of  poverty, 
extent  of  housing  overcrowding,  and  age  of 
housing,  the  remaining  50  per  centum  of 
such  values  shall  be  added  to  the  values  for 
nonentltlement  areas  in  the  State  in  which 
such  dty  or  county  is  located.". 

(h)  Section  106(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(f)  If  the  total  amount  available  for  (Us- 
tribution  in  any  fiscal  year  to  cities  and 
counties  eligible  to  receive  grants  under  sub- 
section (b>  is  insufficient  to  provide  the 
amounts  to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
under  that  subsection,  and  funds  are  not 
otherwise  appropriated  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciency, the  Secretary  shall  meet  the  defi- 
ciency through  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  all 
amounts  determined  under  that  subsection. 
If  the  total  amotuit  available  for  distribu- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  to  cities  and  counties 
eUgible  to  receive  grants  under  subsection 
(b)  exceeds  the  amounts  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  under  that  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  the  excess 
through  a  pro  rata  increase  of  all  amounts 
determined  under  that  subsection.". 

mscnxAjfEoos  and  technical  amxndmknts 

Sac.  106.  (a)  Section  106(dK3HA)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$103,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000". 

(b)  Section  113  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  113.  (a)  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  close  of  fiscal  year  1985  and  of  every 
period  of  three  fiscal  years  thereafter  in 
which  assistance  under  this  title  Is  fur- 
nished, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  that  shall  contain: 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  progress  made  in 
accomplishing  the  objectives  of  this  title: 
and 

"(2)  a  summary  of  the  use  of  such  assist- 
ance during  the  preceding  reporting  period. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  grants  under  section 
119.  as  it  existed  immediately  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  section  107  of  the  Housing 


and  Community  Development  Amendments 
of  1985.  the  report  required  by  subaection 
(a)  for  fiscal  year  1985  shaU  oimtaln  a  listing 
of  each  unit  of  general  local  government  re- 
ceiving funds  and  the  amount  of  such 
giants,  as  weU  as  a  brief  summary  of  the' 
projects  funded  for  each  such  unit,  the 
extent  of  financial  partidpation  by  other 
public  or  private  entities,  and  the  impact  on 
employment  and  economic  activity  of  such 
projecU  durbw  sudi  fiscal  year.  The  report 
for  fiscal  year  1985  shaU  constitute  the  final 
report  on  activities  under  such  section  119. 
"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
redplenta  of  anristanre  under  this  title  to 
submit  such  reports  and  other  information 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  the  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion.". 

■fIS(SIXAimO(TS  aXnALEBS 

Sk.  107.  (aKl)  Section  104(g)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  no  revolving  loan  may  be  estab- 
Ushed  or  extended  under  section  104(g),  as 
it  existed  immediately  before  such  effective 
date. 

(3)  Any  revolving  loan  fund  established 
under  section  104(g).  as  it  existed  immedi- 
ately before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. ShaU  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  such  section  104(g). 

(bXl)  Section  107(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  redes- 
ignating the  remaining  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

(3)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  no  grant  may  be  made  under  section 
107(bKl).  as  it  existed  immediately  before 
such  effective  date. 

(3)  Any  grant  made  under  section 
107(bKl),  as  it  existed  Immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  shaU  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
such  section  107(bKl). 

(cX  1)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  no  guarantee  may  be  made  under 
section  108.  as  it  existed  Immediately  before 
such  effective  date,  except  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  to  guarantee  made  before  such 
effective  date. 

(3)  Any  guarantee  made  under  section  108. 
as  it  existed  Immediately  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section.  shaU  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  such  section 
108. 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  101(c) 
and  section  104(bK3)  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  after  "section  108" 
the  foUowinr  "(as  such  section  existed  im- 
mediately before  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Amendments  of  1985)". 

(dXlXA)  Section  119  and  131  of  such  Act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106(a) 
and  (dXl)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  section  119"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(C)  Sections  107(d)(1)  and  (3)  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "or  sec- 
tion 119". 

(D)  Section  103(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (13).  (14).  (15),  (16)  and  re- 
designating the  remaining  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  section 
119,  as  it  existed  immediately  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  after  the  grants 
awarded  for  large  cities  and  urban  counties 
for  which  the  decision  date  under  34  C:FR 
570.460  is  September  30. 1985. 


(3)  Any  grant  made  under  section  119.  aa 
it  exlstM  tanmediatdy  before  tbe  effective 
date  of  this  section.  sbaU  oonttone.to  be 
governed  by  the  pnwlalona  of  aectloos 
103(aX13).  (14).  (IS),  and  (MV  197(d).  119. 
and  ISlofsudi  Act.  aatlieyexMed  Immedi- 
ately before  sudi  effective  date. 

(4)  Any  amounte  that,  ki  the  absence  trf 
this  subaecUon.  would  base  been  available 
for  making  grants  under  section  119  of  audi 
Act  on  or  after  tbe  effective  date  of  this  aec- 
ti<m  shaU  be  readnded. 

(5)  Clause  (U)  of  tbe  penultimate  sentence 
of  section  33MbXl)  of  the  National  Houainc 
Act  is  amended  by  liMettlnc  after  "1974"  the 
foUowinr  "<e*  >aeta  sectian  ezlBted  tanmedl- 
ately  before  tbe  effective  date  of  section  107 
of  the  T"""'''g  and  Oommnnlty  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  tMSf. 

(eXl)  Section  313  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  Is  hereby  repealed,  except  that  the 
first  and  second  sentences  <rf  section  S12(d) 
SbaU  remain  in  effect  untfl  September  30. 
1986.  or  unta  the  aaaeU  and  llablUt.lf«  of  the 
revolving  fund  under  such  section  are  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  Revolving  FUnd  (Uquldating 
programs)  estaUlsbed  under  title  n  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act. 
1955.  wblcbever  Is  eariler.  AD  monies  tai  the 
Revolving  Fund  (Uquldating  programs)  shall 
be  made  available  for  neoeasary  expenaea  of 
servicing  and  liquidating  loans  made  under 
section  313.  twoiiMiiny  retanbursement  or 
payment  for  services  and  CadUtles  of  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  of  any  public  or  private  entity  for  tbe 
servicing  or  liquidation  of  audi  loans. 

(3)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  no  loan  may  be  approved  under  aec- 
tion  313.  as  it  existed  Immediately  before 
such  effective  date. 

(3)  Any  loan  approved  under  section  313. 
as  it  existed  tmmediatdy  before  Uie  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section.  shaU  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  such  section 
313. 

(f)  This  secUcm  shaU  become  effective  on 
the  later  of  October  1.  1985  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Ad. 

UKBAR  HOMXSRAnraC 

Sac.  108.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
810(k>  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "fiscal  year  1984.  and  suc^  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1985"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"each  of  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986  and 
1987". 

(b)  Section  810  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  after  "without  any  substan- 
tial consideration"  in  subsection  (bXl)  the 
foUowing:  "in  the  case  of  a  lower  Income  In- 
dividual or  famUy,  as  detnmlned  in  accord- 
ance with  secUon  3(bX3)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  or  for  such  oon- 
sideraUon.  if  any,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  entity  and  the  Individual  or  family,  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  or  family  which  Is 
not  lower  Income": 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (bX2)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  comma: 

(3)  inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  subsection  (bX3)  tbe  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  abiUty  to  pay  any  consider- 
ation agreed  upon  in  connection  with  con- 
veyance of  the  property"; 

(4)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (bXSKC)  and  inserting  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)(3KD); 

(5)  adding  the  foUowing  new  clause  (E)  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (bX3XD): 


"(E)  pay  the  agreed  upon  consideratlan 
for  the  property;"; 

(6)  Inserting  after  "without  consideration'' 
In  subaection  (bK5)  the  foUowinr  "in  tbe 
case  of  a  lower  income  individual  or  family 
or  for  such  consideration,  if  any.  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  entity  and  the  individ- 
ual or  famUy,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  or 
family  which  Is  not  lower  income,";  and 

(7)  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  foUowinr  "Any  unit  of  general  local 
government.  State  or  agency  designated  by 
a  unit  of  general  local  government  or  a 
State.  wtUch  reoehres  consideration  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  conveyance  of  a  property 
to  an  individual  or  famUy  under  this  sec- 
tion. ShaU  remit  to  the  Secretary  may 
amounts  received  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  time  or  times  as  tbe  Secretary  any  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shaU  deposit  In  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Trnsury  of  tbe 
United  States  any  amounts  so  remitted.". 

■rvacnvKDATB 
Sac.  109.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 101  through  106  shaU  apply  only  with 
reaped  to  funds  available  for  fiscal  year 
IMM  and  thereafter. 

TITLE  n— HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 

ParrA— OsinaAL 

unfUAL  coimuBirnoiis  pok  lowkk  oicomx 

HOUSIMS  PaOJSCTS 

Sk.  201.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
paragn^tb: 

"(8)  Tbe  aggregate  amount  of  Inidget  au- 
thority that  may  be  obligated  for  contracts 
for  annual  contributions  is  increased  by 
$499,000,000  on  October  1. 1985.  and  by  such 
sums  as  may  be  approved  in  appropriation 
Acts  on  October  1,  1986.  During  fiscal  year 
1986.  tbe  Secretary  shaU  not  enter  into  con- 
tracts providing  for  more  than  $175,000,000 
in  tbe  aggregate  of  budget  authority  for 
comprehensive  improvemrat  aasistanoe 
under  section  14.  and  no  contract  staaU  be 
entered  into  for  purposes  other  than  to 
meet  emergendes  for  which  aasistanoe 
under  section  14  may  be  used.  The  Secre- 
tary may  enter  *into  contracts  for  annual 
omtributions  in.  and  the  aggregate  author- 
ity to  enter  into  such  contracts  is  Increased 
by.  such  amounts  as  are  oonslstait  with  the 
foregoing  increase  in  budget  authority.". 

(b)  SecUon  9(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  or  after  October  1.  1964" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "thereafter". 

FagVEWTUH;  PSAUO  AND  ABUSE  m  HOD 
PaOGKAMS 

Sac^  302.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  initial  or 
omtlnuing  eligibility  for  parUdpation  in 
any  program  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  involving  loana, 
grants,  interest  or  rental  assistance  of  any 
kind,  or  mortgage  or  loan  insiuance.  and  to 
assure  that  the  level  of  benefits  provided 
under  such  programs  is  proper,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  that  an  applicant  or  par- 
tidpant  (induding  members  of  an  appU- 
cant's  or  participant's  household)  diadose 
his  or  her  social  security  number  or  employ- 
er identification  number  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  As  a  condition  of  initial  or  omtlnuing 
eligibUity  for  partidpation  in  any  program 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  invcriving  initial  and  periodic 
review  of  an  i^pUcant's  or  partidpant's 
income,  and  to  assure  that  the  level  of  bene- 
fits provided  under  such  programs  is  proper, 
the  Secretary  may  require  that  an  applicant 
or  participant  (induding  meml>ers  of  an  ap- 
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pUoutt's  or  partielp«nt'8  household)  sisn  a 
consent  form  approved  by  the  Secretary  au- 
thorWnc  (1)  the  Secretary,  or  the  public 
housing  agency  or  owner  responsible  for  de- 
termining eligibility  or  level  of  benefits,  to 
verify  the  information  furnished  by  the  ap- 
plicant or  participant,  and  (3)  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  agency  or  private  person  or 
entity  to  release  information  related  to  the 
determination  of  eligibility  and  benefit 
leveL  The  information  may  include,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  daU  concerning  wages  (not 
including  return  information  as  defined  in 
section  6103<bK2)  of  tiUe  28.  United  SUtes 
Code),  unemployment  compensation,  bene- 
fits made  available  under  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  and  veterans  benefits  under  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Any  Individually  identi- 
fiable information  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  552a  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  An  applicant  or  participant 
shall  have  the  right  to  obtain,  examine,  and 
correct  any  information  which  the  Secre- 
tary, public  housing  agency  or  owner  re- 
sponsible for  determining  eligtbUity  or  level 
of  benefits  has  received  under  this  section, 
unless  a  criminal  investigation  Is  pending. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(2)  the  term  "applicant"  shall  have  such 
meaning  as  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
shall  prescribe:  and 

(3)  the  term  "public  housing  agency" 
means  any  agency  described  in  section 
3(bM6)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(d)  Section  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gHl)  The  State  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  State  law— 

"(A)  shall  disclose,  upon  request  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  to  officers  or  employees 
of  the, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  to  officers  or  employees 
of  any  public  housing  agency  responsible  for 
determining  the  eligibility  and  level  of  bene- 
fits of  particular  applicants  or  participants 
(Including  members  of  an  applicant's  or  par- 
ticipants' household),  any  of  the  following 
information  contained  in  the  records  of  the 
State  agency— 

"(i)  wage  information,  not  including 
return  information  as  defined  in  section 
8103(bH2)  of  title  26.  United  States  Code, 

"(11)  whether  an  individual  is  receiving, 
has  received,  or  has  made  application  for. 
unemployment  compensation,  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  compensation  being  re- 
ceived (or  to  be  received)  by  the  Individual, 
and 

"(lii)  the  current  (or  most  recent)  home 
address  of  the  individual,  and 

"(B)  shall  establish  such  safeguards  as  are 
necessary  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  regulations)  to  insure  that  infor- 
mation disclosed  under  subparagraph  (A)  is 
used  only  for  purposes  of  determining  an  in- 
dividual's eligibility  for  benefits,  or  the 
amount  of  benefits,  under  the  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  law,  finds 
that  there  is  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  untU  such  Secretary  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  failure 


to  comply.  UntU  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
satisfied,  such  Secretary  shall  make  no  fur- 
ther certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  the  State,". 

IISVItKD  DSriNITIOM  OP  DISAUUTY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  3(bK3)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  102  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilltiea  Services  and  Pacllitlea  Construction 
AmendmenU  of  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •section  102(7)  of  the  Developmen- 
tally  Disabled  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act", 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  202(dM4) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1059  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  102(5)  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Faculties 
Construction  AmendmenU  of  1950"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  102(7)  of  the 
Developmentally  Disabled  and  BUI  of 
RlghU  Act". 

Past  B— Pcbuc  and  IiroiAif  HoaBtnc 

rmUC  AND  INDIAN  HOCSIHG  nNANCING 


Sbc.  211.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  not  make 
any  commitment  to  make  a  loan  under  this 
subsection  except  with  respect  to  a  lower 
Income  housing  project  for  which  funding 
has  been  reserved  before  October  1.  1986.". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)(1)  At  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  and  In  accordance  with  such  ac- 
counting and  other  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  each  loan  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  that 
has  any  principal  amount  outstanding  or 
any  interest  amount  ouUtanding  or  accrued 
shaU  be  forgiven:  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  any  contract,  or  any  amendment  to  a  con- 
tract, for  such  loan  with  respect  to  any 
promise  to  repay  such  principal  and  interest 
shall  be  canceled.  This  cancellation  shall 
not  affect  any  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contract,  which  shall  remain  In  effect 
as  if  the  cancellation  had  not  occurred.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan,  the 
repayment  of  which  was  not  to  be  made 
using  annual  contributions,  or  to  any  loan. 
aU  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  due 
a  public  housing  agency  from  contractors  or 
others. 

"(2)(A)  On  September  30.  1985,  or  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  AmendmenU  of 
1085  into  law.  whichever  is  later,  each  note 
or  other  obligation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b),  together  with  any  promise 
to  repay  the  principal  and  unpaid  interest 
which  has  accrued  on  each  obligation,  is  for- 
given; and  any  other  term  or  condition  spec- 
ified by  each  such  obligation  is  canceled. 

"(B)  On  September  30.  1986.  and  on  any 
subsequent  September  30.  each  such  note  or 
other  obligation  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  that  day,  together  with  any 
such  promise  to  repay,  shall  be  forgiven; 
and  any  other  term  or  condition  specified  by 
each  such  obligation  shaU  be  canceled.". 

(c)  "(B)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "annual"  in  the  section 
heading; 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  annual 
contributions  to  public  housing  agencies  to 


assist  in  achieving  and  maintaining  the 
lower  income  character  of  their  projecU. 
The  Secretary  shall  embody  the  provisions 
for  such  annual  contributions  In  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  payment.  The  coatribu- 
tlon  payable  armuaUy  under  this  section 
shall  In  no  case  exceed  a  stmi  equal  to  the 
annual  amount  of  principal  and  interest 
payable  on  obUgatlons  issued  by  the  public 
housing  agency  to  finance  the  development 
or  acquisition  cost  of  the  iower  income 
project  Involved.  Annual  contributions  pay- 
able under  this  section  shall  be  pledged,  if 
the  Secretary  so  requires,  as  security  for  ob- 
ligations Issued  by  a  public  bousing  agency 
to  assist  the  development  or  acquisition  of 
the  project  to  which  annual  contributions 
relate  and  shaU  be  paid  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  forty  years.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
enter  into  a  contract  guaranteeing  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  contributions  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  pubUc  housing  projects, 
except  with  respect  to  a  project  for  which 
funding  has  been  reserved  before  October  1, 
1988. 

"(2KA>  On  and  after  October  1.  1987.  the 
Secretary  may  make  one-time  capital  contri- 
butions to  public  housing  agencies  to  cover 
the  development  cost  of  pubUc  housing 
proJecU.  The  contract  under  which  such 
contributions  shall  be  made  shall  specify 
the  amount  of  capital  contributions  re- 
quired for  each  project  to  which  the  con- 
tract pertains,  and  the  period  (not  to  exceed 
40  years)  during  which  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  contract  shaU  remain  in  effect. 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(3)  The  amount  of  contributions  which 
would  lie  esUblished  for  a  newly  construct- 
ed project  by  a  public  housing  agency  de- 
signed to  accommodate  a  niunber  of  families 
of  a  given  size  and  kind  may  be  esUblished 
under  this  section  for  a  project  by  such 
public  housing  agency  which  would  provide 
housing  for  the  comparable  number,  sizes, 
and  kinds  of  families  through  the  acquisi- 
tion and  rehabillUtion,  or  use  under  lease, 
of  structures  which  are  suiUble  for  lower 
income  housing  use  and  obtained  in  the 
local  market.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "annual"  in  subsection 
(eX2). 

(d)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "The"  immediately  before 
"Secretary"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a);  and 

(2)  striking  out  "annual"  the  first  time  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(g).  and  each  place  It  appears  in  subsection 
(d>  and  the  first  sentence  of  each  of  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (c). 

(e)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "annual"  in  the  proviso  In 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "low-rent"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "public". 

(f)  Section  9(aX2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "being  assisted  by  an 
annual  contributions  contract  authorized  by 
section  5(c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"one  developed  pursuant  to  a  contributions 
contract  authorized  by  section  5":  and 

(2)  stiking  out  "any  such  annual"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'any  such". 

(g)  Section  12  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "annual". 

(h)  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 

(I)  striking  out  "receive  assistance  under 

section  5(c)"  in  subsection  (cX2)  and  insert- 


ing In  Ueu  thereof  "assisted  under  section 
5";  and 

(2)  striltlng  out  "annual"  In  each  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (4KC)  of  subsection  (d). 

(i)  Section  15  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "with  loans  or  debt  service 
aimual  contributions"  in  clause  (2). 

(J)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""annual". 

(k)(l)  Section  18(aK3KB>  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by— 

(A)  inserting  immediately  before  "the  net 
proceeds"  the  following:  ""except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  this  subparagraph.";  and 

(B)  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr  ":  in 
the  case  of  a  pubUc  housing  project  fi- 
nanced under  section  5(aX2)  or  with  respect 
to  which  a  loan  made  under  section  4<a)  was 
forgiven  under  section  4(c>.  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  disposition  wiU  be  used  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations, 
which  shaU  be  comparable  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  talting  into  account  that 
the  Indebtedness  was  forgiven  or  a  different 
financing  method  was  used,  as  appropriate) 
to  the  reqr  •jmenU  for  the  use  of  such  net 
proceeds  applicable  to  other  public  housing 
proJecU  under  this  subparagraph". 

(2)  Section  18(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "aimual  contributions  au- 
thorized under  section  5(c)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "contributions  authorized 
under  section  5". 

KXKIIPTIOH  or  PUBUC  HOUSING  HOMSOWNKB- 
8RIP  PBOGRAMS  PROM  PROVISIONS  PBtTAIN- 
ING  TO  RKNT8  PAYABLE  BY  TKH ANTS 

Sic.  212.  Section  3(a)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  ""under  section  8(o)"  in  the  final  sen- 
tence the  foUowlng:  "or  under  a  public 
housing  homeownership  program". 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  AGENCY  RBCXIVERSHIP 

SBC.  213.  Section  6  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsec- 
Uon  (f ):  and 

(2)  adding  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 
"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  this  Act  or  of  any  contract  for  annual 
contributions,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
events  or  conditions  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary,  constitute  a  substantial  de- 
fault in  respect  to  the  covenanU  or  condi- 
tions to  wtiich  the  public  housing  agency  is 
subject,  the  Secretary  may  t>etition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  of  the  pubUc 
housing  agency  to  any  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  to  any  court  of  the  SUte  or 
District  of  Columbia  in  which  the  real  prop- 
erty of  the  pubUc  housing  agency  is  situated 
which  is  authorised  under  the  laws  of  such 
Jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  receiver  for  the 
purposes  and  having  the  powers  prescribed 
herein.  Upon  a  determination  that  such  a 
substantial  default  has  occurred,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  availabUlty  of  alternative 
remedies,  the  court  shaU  i4>point  a  receiver 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  public  housing 
agency  in  a  manner  consistent  with  this  Act 
and  in  accordance  with  such  further  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  shall  provide. 
The  court  sliail  have  power  to  grant  appro- 
priate temporary  or  preliminary  reUef  pend- 
ing final  disposition  of  the  petition  by  the 
Secretary.  The  appointment  of  a  receiver 
shall  be  terminated  upon  the  petition  of  the 
Secretary  or  when  the  court  determines 
that  all  defaulU  have  been  cured  and  that 
the  projects  of  the  public  housing  agency 
wlU  thereafter  be  operated  by  the  pubUc 
housing  agency  in  accordance  with  the  cov- 
enanU and  conditions  to  which  the  public 
housing  agency  is  subject.". 


Pant  C— Othkb  Assistbd  Housing 
authorization  por  dkxbasoig  borrowing 
authority  por  dirnct  loans  por  housing 
for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 
Sec.   221.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202(aK4KBKi)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  Is 
amended  by  strUdng  out  "such  sum  as  may 
be  approved  in  an  appropriation  Act  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"such  sums  ss  may  be  approved  in  appro- 
priation AcU  thereafter". 

ESTABLISHMKNT  OP  SECTION  8  PaIR  MARKET 
RENTS  POR  EXISTING  HOUSING 

Sec.  222.  Notwithstanding  the  require- 
ment to  esUblish  fab-  market  renU  at  least 
annuaUy  under  section  8(cXl)  of  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  not 
esUblish  fair  market  rente  for  section  8  ex- 
isting housing  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  fair 
market  renU  estabUshed  for  fiscal  year  1985 
shall  continue  in  effect  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Establishment  of  fair  market  rente  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  8(cKl)  sbaU  resume 
beginning  with  the  fair  market  rente  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

PERMANENT  HOUSING  VODCHER  PROGRAM; 
REPEAL  OP  MODERATE  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

Sac.  223.  (a)  Section  8(o)  of  the  dnited 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  our  "In  connection  with"  and 
aU  that  foUows  through  "demonstration 
program"  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (c), 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  assist- 
ance"; and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraoh  (4)  and  redesig- 
nating the  remaining  paragraphs  according- 
ly- 

(b)  Section  8(cXl)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shaU 
increase  the  maximum  monthly  rental 
above  the  amount  of  assistance  otherwise 
permitted  by  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  increase  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  in  the  sale  of  multlfamUy 
housing  projecte  owned  by  the  Secretary.". 

(cXl)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striltlng  out  in  subsection  (e)  "'(eXl)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(e)". 

(B)  striking  out  subsection  (eX2); 

(C)  strildng  out  in  subsection  (n)  "subsec- 
tions (bXl)  and  (eX2)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '"subsection  (bXl)";  and 

(D)  striking  out  in  subsection  (p)  "and 
moderate  rehabUiUtion  programs"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '"program". 

(2)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  no  contract  may  be  entered  into 
under  section  8(eK2),  as  it  existed  inunedl- 
ately  before  such  effective  date,  except  pur- 
suant to  a  conunitment  to  contract  made 
before  such  effective  date. 

(3)  Any  contract  made  under  section 
8(eX2),  as  it  existed  Immediately  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection.  shaU  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
such  section  8(eX 2). 

(4)  This  subsection  shaU  become  effective 
on  the  later  of  October  1,  1985  or  the  date 
of  enactment  oi  this  Act. 

(d)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (v)  In  each  of  paragraphs 
(7)  (A)  and  (B)  and  redesignating  the  re- 
maining clauses  accordingly. 

USE  or  ROUSING  VOUCHERS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  RENTAL  REHABILITATION 

Sec.  224.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
8(0X3)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by- 


CD  striking  out  ""or"  before  "(C)";  and 
(2)  UisertUig  before  the  period  at  the  end 
Uiereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  or  (D)  a  family  re- 
siding in  a  project  being  rehabiUUted  under 
section  17  that  is  determined  to  be  a  lower 
income  famUy  at  the  time  it  initially  re- 
ceives assistance  and  whose  rent  after  reha- 
blUtatlon  would  exceed  30  per  centum  of 
the  famUy's  monthly  adjusted  income". 

ALLOCATION  AND  USE  OP  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

SBC.  225.  (a)  Section  213  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  subsections  (a)  through  (c)  and  insert* 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"ALLOCATION  AND  USE  OP  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  This  section  shaU  apply  to 
the  aUocation  and  use  of  housing  assistance 
made  available  under,  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  siection  235  or  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  section  101  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  or  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
19M. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  staaU  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion for  bouslQK  assistance  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  imless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  is  a  need  for  such  assist- 
ance and  that  there  are  or  wiU  be  available 
in  the  area  pubUc  facilities  and  services  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  housing  proposed  to  be 
assisted.  The  Secretary  shall  give  the  unit 
of  general  \oca\  government  in  which  the  as- 
sistance Is  to  be  provided  an  opp(Mtunity. 
during  a  30-day  period  foUowing  the  Secre- 
tiry's  receipt  of  the  application  for  assist- 
ance, to  provide  comments  or  information 
relevant  to  the  Secretary's  determination. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to  appUcations  for  assistance  in- 
volving 12  or  fewer  housing  unite  in  a  single 
projecjt  or  development.". 

(b)  Section  213(dX2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  In  aUocating  assistance  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  shall  aUocate  not 
less  than  20  per  centum  nor  more  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  assistance  avaUable 
in  any  fiscal  year  to  nonmetropoUtan  areas, 
except  that  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1987,  the  Secretary  shaU  aUocate  not  to 
exceed  SO  per  centum  of  such  assistance  to 
metropoUtan  areas  and  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  assistance  to  nonmetropoU- 
tan areas.". 

(c)  Section  213(dX3>  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""he"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  Secretary". 

(d)  SecUon  213(dX4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  '(aXl)"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ""(a)"; 

(2)  revising  clause  (E)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(E)  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  to, 

meet  lower  income  housing  needs;  and";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  clauae  (F)  "lower-' 
income"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "lower 
income". 

TENANT  ELIGIBnjTT  DETERMINATIONS  IN  RENT 
SUPPLEMENT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  226.  SecUon  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (eX  1 );  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (k)  and  insert- 
ing the  foUowing  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(k)  In  making  tenant  selection  decisions 
in  accordance  with  eligibiUty  criteria  and 
procedures  established  under  subsection 
(eXl)   of   this   section,   the   project  owner 
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■hall  give  iwtority  to  Indlvlduali  or  f amillM 
who  are  oecupylnc  wibrtinlird  boinliic.  are 
payinc  more  than  SO  per  oentuB  of  f  amOy 
income  for  rent,  or  are  InvoliintarUy  dl»- 
placed  at  the  time  they  are  aeekinc  boualnc 
f  under  this  aectkw.". 

■  roa  annnCAKT  ooM- 
mom  cm  ooTBomK 
BOABsa  or  aacnoii  lea  paojacra 
Sac.  237.  Section  aOXdXS)  of  the  Houalng 
Act  of  19M  la  awwnded  by  atriklnc  out  "<B> 
which  has"  and  all  that  followa  throush 
"and  (Cr  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "and 
(B)". 

laCRHICAL  AJfBIDIIBim  TO  THS  UHIIIU  BTAHS 

Rousnro  ACT  or  i*st 
Sac.  228.  (a)  Section  6<cX4XA)  of  the 
United  States  Housinc  Act  of  1M7  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  are  paying  more  than 
50  per  centimi  of  family  income  for  rent" 
and  inserting  ",  are  paying  more  than  50  per 
centum  at  family  income  for  rent."  after 
"sulistandard  housing". 

(b)  Sections  0<k)  (4)  and  (5)  of  such  Act 

are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "his"  and 

inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "their". 

TITLE  n.— PROGRAM  AMENDMSNTS 

AND  EXTENSIONS 

Pabt  a— PHA 


UM 


«SIOM  OP  rEDKRAL   HOUSIMC  ASMINISTKA- 
TION  MOarOAOB  IMSUaAIICE  raOORAMS 

Skc.  301.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2(a)  of  the  National  Bousing  Act  is  amended 
by  strikbig  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1987". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "section  222.  section  232." 
after  "section  221.": 

(2)  inserting  "section  242,"  after  "section 
236."; 

(3)  striking  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1987":  and 

(4)  inserting  "made  on  or"  before  "before 
that  date". 

(cXl)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  221(f) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1985"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1987";  and 

(2)  inserting  "made  on  or"  before  "before 
that  date". 

(d)  Section  222  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subaecticm: 

"(h)  No  mortgage  may  be  insured  under 
this  section  after  September  30. 1985.  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure  made 
on  or  before  that  date.". 

(e)  Sectlcm  232  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(J)  No  mortgage  may  be  insured  under 
this  section  after  September  30.  1985. 
except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure 
made  on  or  before  that  date.". 

(f)  Section  242  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
autaaection: 

"0)  No  mortgage  may  be  insured  under 
this  section  after  September  30. 1985.  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure  made 
on  or  before  that  date.". 

(g)  Section  244(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1987";  and 

(2)  inserting  "on  or"  before  "l)efore  that 
date.". 

(h)  Section  244(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1987". 

(i)  The  last  sentence  of  section  245(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by— 


(1)  striking  out  "1988"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "lOtT*:  and 

(2)  striking  out  "entered  into  prior  to"  and 
liMertliw  in  Ueu  thereof  "made  on  or 
before". 

(J)  The  last  aentenoe  of  section  100a(a)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striktaic  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "ItTI";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "Issued"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "made  on  or".  ^ 

Sac.  30X  (a)  Section  232(iX2)<B)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(B)  bear  Interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee;". 

(b)  Section  235  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  in  subsection  (m)  "made  on 
or"  before  "before  that  date":  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (qXl)  "entered  Into  prior  to"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "made  on  or  before". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  238(1X1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(h)" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(f  K4)". 

(d)  Section  247(aX2)  of  such  act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Mortgagor"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "mortgagor". 

(e)  SecUon  248  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (aXl) 
"lands"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "land": 

(2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (aX2) 
"lands";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "tribal  or  trust  land"  in 
subsecti<Hi  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"trust  or  otherwise  restricted  land". 

(f)  Section  253  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f  oUowlnr- 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'net  appreciated  value'  means  the  amount 
by  which  the  sales  price  of  the  property 
(leas  the  mortgagor's  selling  costs)  exceeds 
the  actual  project  cost  after  completion,  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary."; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  "204"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "207";  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
ftrilowlng: 

"The  term  'original  principal  face  amount 
of  the  mortgage'  as  used  In  section  207  shaU 
not  indude  the  mortgagee's  share  of  net  ap- 
preciated value.". 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  809(f)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "made  on 
or"  Itefore  "before  such  date". 

(b)  The  first  aentence  of  section  S10(h)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(exclusive  or'  and  aU 
that  foUows  through  "207"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "at  such  rate  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ".  and  shaU  bear  interest  at  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  applicable  to  mortgages 
insured  under  section  203". 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  810(k)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "made  on 
or"  before  "before  such  date". 

(j)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1101(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"issued"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "made 
on  or". 

(k)  Section  482  of  the  Housing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  is  amended  by 


striking  out  "such  Act"  and  inaerting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  National  Houatng  Act". 


ON  Tma  I  LOAna 
301.  Section  mt)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Secretary"  and  aU  that  foUowa 
through  "such  premium  charge"  the  second 
place  It  appears  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"The  Secretary  shall  fix  one  or  more  pre- 
mium chargea  for  the  insurance  granted 
under  this  section,  but  such  charge  or 
charges  for  any  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or 
purehaae  shaU  not  exceed  an  actregate 
amount  equivalent  to  one  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  such  loan,  ad- 
vance of  credit,  or  purchase  for  the  term  of 
the  obligation.  Such  premium  charge  or 
charges". 


MOBTGAGia     OH     HAWAIIAK     HOMKLAinM     AMD 
mDIAH    LAMBS    TO    BX   OaUOATIOMS    OP    THX 

oxMiaAL  ntaoaAMCB  PUMD 

Sac.  304.  (a)  SecUon  347  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  authority  contained  In  this  secUon 
shaU  be  the  obligation  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  created  pursuant  to  section  519 
of  this  Act.  The  mortgagee  shaU  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  insurance  as  pro- 
vided in  secUon  204  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  mortgages  Insured  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  aU  references  in  section 
204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shaU  be  construed  to 
refer  to  the  General  Insurance  Fund,  and 
aU  references  in  secUon  204  to  secUon  203 
shaU  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  section 
under  which  the  mortgage  is  Insured.". 

(b)  Section  248  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (f).  (g).  and 
(h)  as  subsecUons  (g),  (h),  and  (1).  respec- 
Uvely,  and  Inserting  after  subaecUon  (e)  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  authority  contained  in  this  section 
ShaU  be  the  obllsation  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  created  pursuant  to  section  519 
of  this  Act.  The  mortgagee  shaU  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  benefiU  of  Insurance  as  pro- 
vided in  secUon  204  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
Uon. except  that  aU  references  in  secUon 
204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shaU  be  construed  to 
refer  to  the  General  Insurance  Fund,  and 
aU  references  in  section  204  to  section  303 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  secUon 
under  whkdi  the  mortgage  ia  insured.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
secUon  (gX3)  and  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
secUon  (gXS),  ss  such  subsections  were  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (I),  "insurance 
fund"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "General  Insurance  Fund". 
axPKAL  OP  aauuiaaiuHi  to  PuausH  paoro- 

TTPS    ROUSIMG    COaTa    POR    OMB-    TO    pomi- 

PAMILT  DWXLLnro  OMTrS 

Sbc.  305.  The  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by 
striking  out  secUon  904. 
AUTBoarrr  roa  inouusbd  mobtoagx  umtts 

poa  MULnPAMiLT  paoracTs  im  higb-oost 

AXXAS 

Sac.  306.  Section  207(cK3).  the  second  pro- 
viso of  section  213(bK2).  the  first  proviso  of 
secUon  230(dX3XBXUi),  secUon 


321(dX3XU).  section  221(dK4XU).  section 
»l(cX2)  and  section  2S4(eX3)  of  the  Na- 
tional F""«'"g  Act  are  each  ammrtwl  by 
striking  out  "not  to  exceed  75  per  centum" 
and  all  that  followa  ttarougfa  "Involved)  in 
such  an  area"  and  Inserttaw  in  lieu  thereof 
the  fcdlowtnr  "not  to  exceed  110  per 
centum  in  any  geognvhlcal  area  where  Uie 
Secretary  finds  that  cost  levela  ao  require 
and  by  not  to  exceed  140  per  centum  where 
the  Secretary  determlnea  It  necessary  on  a 
project-by-pcoject  baala.  but  In  no  caae  may 
any  audi  Increaae  exceed  90  per  centum 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
mortgage  purebaaed  or  to  be  puichaaed  by 
the  Govemment  Natiooal  Mortgage  Asao- 
datton  in  Implementing  tts  special  assist' 
anee  functions  under  section  805  of  this  Act 
(as  sudi  section  exlated  immwHafrty  before 
November  SO,  1983)  Is  invohred". 


DOUBLX 

USB     OP     MULnPAiaLT     BOUBIMC     PBOJBCT 
AaaaiB  AMB  IMOOMB 

Sac.  307.  (a)  Tliis  section  may  be  dted  as 
the  "ChrU  Recovery  Double  Damagea  Act". 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  section  as  the  "Secretary")  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an 
action  In  a  United  Statca  distrtct  court  to  re- 
cover any  assets  or  Income  used  by  any 
peraon  in  violation  of  (A)  a  regulatory 
agreement  that  applies  to  a  multlfamUy 
project  wtkomt  mortgage  Is  insured  or  held 
by  the  Secretary  under  UUe  n  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  (B)  any  appllcaUe 
reguIAIoo.  For  purnoaes  of  this  section,  a 
use  of  assets  or  income  in  violation  of  the 
regulatory  agreement  or  any  applicable  reg- 
ulation shaU  inphfd^  any  use  for  irtiich  the 
documentation  In  the  books  and  accounts 
doea  not  establish  that  the  uae  was  made  for 
a  reasonable  operating  expenae  or  necessary 
repair  of  the  project  and  has  not  been  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Secretary  and  in  reasonable  condition 
for  proper  audit. 

(2)  For  purposea  of  a  mortgage  Insured  or 
held  by  the  Secretrary  under  tttle  n  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  "any  person"  shaU 
mean  any  person  or  enUty  which  owns  a 
project,  as  identified  in  the  regulatory 
agreonent.  including  but  not  limited  to  n^ 
stockholder  holding  25  per  centum  or  more 
interest  of  a  corporation  that  owns  the 
project;  any  beneficial  owner  under  any 
business  or  trust;  any  officer,  director,  or 
partner  of  an  enUty  owning  the  project:  and 
any  heir,  assignees,  successor  in  interest,  or 
agent  of  any  owner. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General,  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary.  shaU  have  the  exclusive  au- 
thority to  authorise  the  initiation  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section.  Pending  final 
resolution  of  any  action  under  this  section, 
the  court  may  grant  appropriate  temporary 
or  preliminary  reUef,  including  restraining 
orders,  injuncUons,  and  acceptance  of  satis- 
factory performance  IxMids.  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  Secretary  and  to  prevent 
use  of  assets  or  income  in  violaUon  of  the 
regulatory  agreement  and  any,  applicable 
regulation  and  loaa  of  value  of  the  realty 
and  peraonaUty  involved. 

(d)  In  any  judgment  favorable  to  the 
United  States  entered  under  this  secUon. 
the  Attorney  G«>eral  may  recover  double 
the  value  of  the  project's  assets  and  Income 
that  the  court  determinea  to  have  been  used 
in  ViolaUon  of  the  regulatory  agreement  or 
any  appUcalde  regulation,  plus  all  costs  re- 
lating to  the  action.  Including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  reasonable  attorney  and  auditing  fees. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 


the  Secretary  may  apirty  the  recovery,  or 
any  portion  of  the  recovery,  to  the  project 
or  to  the  appUoalde  insurance  fund  under 
the  National  Housing  Act.  or  deposit  it  In 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  of 
Uie  United  Statea.  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
minaa  Is  appropriate. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  statute  of 
UmiUtlona.  the  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  an  action  under 
this  section  at  any  time  up  to  and  Inrluding 
aix  years  after  the  latest  date  that  the  Sec- 
retary diaoovers  any  uae  of  project  assets 
and  Income  in  violation  of  the  regulatory 
agreement  or  any  am>Ucable  regularion 

(f )  The  remedy  provided  by  thia  aeetioo  Is 
in  addition  to  any  other  remedies  available 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  United  Statea. 

Pact  B— Othxb  PaooBAiis 

HPff****^  AUTHOBIZATIOM 

Sac.  311.  The  aecond  sentcaioe  of  section 
501  of  the  w«wMri.iy  and  Urban  DevHopment 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  strfldng  out  "and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessaigr  for  flacal 
year  1985"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlnr  "not  to  exceed  $16,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  not  to  exceed  818,900.000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  sudi  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  lOer'. 

PAiB  Houania  xmriativbs  paooaAM 

Sac.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devdopment  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  section  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  author- 
ised to  make  grants  to,  or  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperaUve  agreements  with.  State 
or  local  govCTnmmts  or  their  agencies, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  or 
InsUtuUons.  or  other  pubUc  or  private  enU- 
Ues  that  are  formulating  or  carrying  out 
programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices,  to  develop,  imple- 
ment, carry  out.  or  coordinate: 

(1)  programs  or  acUviUes  designed  to 
obtain  enforcement  of  the  rights  granted  by 
"nue  vm  of  PubUc  Law  90-284.  as  amended 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  secUon  as 
"TiUe  vm").  or  by  State  or  local  Uws  that 
provide  rights  and  remedies  for  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices  that  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  rights  and  reme- 
dies provided  in  TiUe  vm.  through  such  ap- 
propriate judicial  or  administraUve  proceed- 
ings (including  informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence, conciUaUon.  and  persuasion)  ss  are 
available  therefor  and 

(2)  educaUon  and  outreach  programs  de- 
signed to  inform  the  pubUc  ocmoemlng 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  laws  re- 
ferred to  in  iDaragrapb  (1). 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  secUon  and  for 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Secretary  in  car- 
rying out  such  purposes,  including  program 
evaluaUons.  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987.  Any  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section  shaU  remain  available  throu^ 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  originally  made 
available. 

RXPBAL  OP  LBGIBLATrVB  BBVIXW  BBQUntniBMTS 
APPLICABLB  TO  RUD  BBGOLATIOMS 

SBC.  313.  (a)  Section  7(o)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  506(e)  of  the  Solar  Energy  and 
Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  subject  to  the  provisi<nis 
of  section  7(o)  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3535(o)).". 


MAMUPACTURKD  HOIfaS 


Saa  314.  Section  620  of  the  National  Man- 
ufactured Housing  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1074  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  heading  and  all  that  foUows  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


"8k.  620.  The  Secretary  may  establish 
and  impose  on  manufactured  home  manu- 
facturers, distributors,  and  dealers  such  rea- 
sonable fees  as  may  be  necessary  to  offset 
the  ooats  (induding  the  costs  of  contractors 
and  State  agencies)  of  carrying  out  the  Sec- 
retary's responsibaiUes  under  this  UUe.". 

BBLBnoM  OP  MAxnnni  pbb  por  imisbsiatb 
LAMO  SALBS  aacisraAmMi 

Sac  315.  Section  1405(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  FuU  Disdoaure  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  fee.  not  In  excess  of 
$1,000."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "a  rear 
sooable  fee.". 

TBCHMICAL  AMXMUMaBlS  TO  THB  SOLAS  BMBBCT 
AMS  BMBKT  OOMaBBVATIOM  BAMK  ACT 

Sac  316.  (a)  Section  520(bX4XA)  of  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  ConservaUon 
Bank  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "12" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "10". 

(b)  Sections  S06(fXl).  509(bK2XE). 
515(bXlXAXUi),  51S(bXlXB),  S15(bXl) 
(CXU),  515(bXIXD)  and  515(bX2)  of  sudi 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "38"  and 
"44C"  wherever  they  appear  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "23"  and  "38",  respecUvely. 

TITLE  rV— RENTAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

RXMTAI.  RBHABIUTATIOM  AMD  HOUSIMC 
DBVBOntEMT  CBAMT  PaOGBAMS 

Sac.  401.  (a)  The  secUon  heading  of  sec- 
ti<Hi  17  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "rental 

BKHABIUTATIOH  GRANTS". 

(b)  SecUon  17(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

"(1)  RxHABiUTATiON  Gramts.— The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  rental  rehabiUta- 
Uon  grants  to  help  support  the  rehabiUta- 
Uon  of  privately  owned  real  property  to  be 
used  for  primarily  residential  rental  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  secUon.":  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(c)  SecUon  17(bKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Formula  Allocation.— Of  the 
amount  available  in  any  fiscal  year  for  reha- 
biUtaU<m  grants  under  this  secUcm,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  aUocate  amounts  to  dties 
having  populations  of  SO,(K)0  or  more,  urban 
counties,  and  States  for  use  as  provided  in 
sulMection  (d).  on  the  l>asis  of  a  formula 
which  shaU  be  contained  in  a  regulaUon. 
This  formula  shaU  take  into  account  objec- 
Uvely  measurable  conditions  in  such  juris- 
dictions, induding  such  factors  as  low- 
income  renter  populaUon.  overcrowding  of 
rental  bousing,  the  extent  of  physically  In- 
adequate housing  stock,  and  sutdi  other  ob- 
jectively measurable  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  approriate  to  reflect  the  need 
for  assistance  under  this  section.". 

(d)  Sections  17(bX2)  (A)  and  (B)  and 
(cXlXA)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subaecUon  (e)"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (d)". 

(e)  The  subsection  caption  of  secUon  17(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"rkhtal  rbhabiutatioh  grants.". 
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(f)  Section  17<cXS)  <C).  (E).  (P)  uid  (O)  of 
■ueta  Act  mnd  wctioa  17(e>  of  such  Act.  ma 
rwlcaitnated  by  nibaectioD  (g)  of  this  aec- 
Uon.  are  unetided  by  striklns  out  "Btruc- 
ture"  and  "stnietum"  each  place  they 
appear  and  inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof 
"project"  and  "projects",  reapectively. 

(g)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (J)  and  re- 
designating the  remaining  subsections  ac- 
cordingly. 

(h)  Section  17(d)  of  such  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  ", 
but  may"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  that  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(i)  SecUon  17(hHl)  of  such  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  development" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(j>  Section  17(i)  of  such  Act.  as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  by- 
CD  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  and 
redesignating  the  remaining  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly: 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (3).  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
and  ioaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  followinr 

"(3)  The  term  'grantee'  meana— 

"(A)  any  city  or  urban  county  receiving  re- 
sources under  subsection  (b): 

"(B)  any  State  administering  a  rental  re- 
habilitation program,  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (dMl):  and 

"(C)  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
that  receives  assistance  from  the  Secretary, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (dX3):":  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (S).  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  ollowinr 

"(5)  the  term  'unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment' means  any  city,  county,  tovrei.  town- 
ship, parish,  village,  or  other  general  pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State.". 

(k)  Section  17(j)  (1)  and  (3)  of  such  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(eXl)"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (dXl)". 

(IKI)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  no  housing  development  grant  may 
be  made  under  section  17  of  such  Act. 
except  pursuant  to  a  reservation  of  funds 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  before  that  date. 

(2)  Any  housing  development  grant  made 
under  section  17.  as  It  existed  immediately 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  such  section  17. 

(3)  Any  amounts  that.  In  the  absence  of 
this  section,  would  have  been  available  for 
reservation  for  housing  development  grants 
under  section  17  of  such  Act  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
scinded. 

(m)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  later  of  October  1,  198S  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
AimfDifKifTs  TO  THx  HOOsiNG  AMD  comnmrrT 

DCVKLOnCDIT  ACT  OP  1*74 

Sk.  402.  (a)  Section  l(H(r)(4)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "106(d)" 
the  following:  "or  States  distributing  rental 
rehabilitation  resources  to  units  of  general 
local  government  as  provided  In  section 
17(dMlKB)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937". 


(b)  Section  lOMdXSKA)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  17(eKl>" 
and  'inserting  'in  lieu  tiwreof  "section 
17(dKl)". 

(c)  Section  107(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  "and  no 
assistance  may  be  made  available  under  sec- 
tion IT  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  unless  the  grantee"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "unless  the  applicant":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "grantee  or"  before  "appli- 
cant" In  paragraph  (3). 

(d)  Section  817  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "and"  after  "1906,":  and 

(2)  striking  out  ".  and  section  17  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937". 

coMFOBmiM  /umnMoarTs  iq  trx  hatioral 

BOUUnO  ACT 

Sk.  403.  (a)  Sections  223<fX5)  and  344(h) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  developed"  each  place  it 


(b)  Section  32S(fXSXA)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  development". 

Tax  SscwTAaT  op  Housing  amo 
Uhbam  DSTSLOPMBirr.    - 

WaOitngton,  DC.  March  11. 1985. 
Hon.  Okmuib  Bvsh. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Waihington,  DC. 

Subject:  Proposed  "Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Amendments  of  1985." 

DiAH  Mb.  PaniDKirr  I  am  enclosing  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  HUD-FHA  in- 
suring authorities,  to  provide  funding  au- 
thorizations for  certain  programs  of  the  De- 
partment, and  to  make  a  number  of  pro- 
gram amendments  to  existing  authorities. 

Among  the  major  features  of  this  propos- 
al are: 

A  proposal  to  make  the  Housing  Voucher 
program  permanent 

A  new  Fair  Housing  Initiatives  program  to 
supplement  extotlng  fair  housing  efforts  by 
making  funding  available  for  various  admin- 
istrative and  private  enforcement,  and  edu- 
cation and  outreach  activities. 

A  Public  and  Indian  Housing  financing 
reform  proposal  that  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent tax-exempt,  long-term  loan  arrange- 
ments with  one-time  capital  contributions. 

A  proposal  to  support  the  Department's 
efforts  to  detect  fraud  and  abuse  In  Its  pro- 
grams. 

A  proposal  to  change  the  amounts  allocat- 
ed under  the  CDBO  program  to  entitlement 
communities  and  to  States  from  70  percent 
and  30  percent,  respectively,  to  60  percent 
and  40  percent,  to  continue  the  current  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  community  develop- 
ment funds  after  termination  of  funding  for 
certain  Dep4rtment  of  Agriculture  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

A  two-year  moratorium  on  new  assisted 
housing  commitments,  as  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  Impact  of  the  moratorium  will  b^  mini- 
mized by  the  fact  that  207.000  additional 
units  will  become  available  during  1986  and 
1987  due  to  prior-year  commitments. 

Termination  of  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  [UDAO]  and  Housing  Devel- 
opment Orant  (HoDAGl  progtams.  as  part 
cif  a  govemment-wlde  effort  to  eliminate  all 
local  economic  development  subsidies  and  to 
reduce  t)ie  budget  deficit. 

m  adoition  to  these  initiatives,  the  pro- 
posal contains  a  number  of  program  amend- 
ments designed  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Department's  housing  assistance  and 
mortgage  insurance  programs,  to  simplify 


program  administration,  and  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  explanation  snd  Justi- 
fication aoeompjanies  thto  letter  and  more 
fully  sets  out  'the  contents  of  the  bill. 
Timely  enactment  of  thto  proposal  would 
provide  the  Department  with  the  necessary 
authority  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  ef- 
fectively during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 1 
request  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate Committee  and  urge  its  early  en- 
actment 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  the  enactment  of  thto  legis- 
lation would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President 

Very  stncerely  yours. 

Samuxl  R.  Pnacs.  Jr. 

Sacnoif-BT-SBcnoii  EznAMATioit  Aim 
JusnncATioii 

TITLE  I— COMMUNITY  AND 
NEIQHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT 

AUTHOKISATIOHS— TTTLK  I  OT  TRZ  ROUSOni  AHD 

ooKMniimr  OKViLoniKirT  act  op  i»i* 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  provide  fund- 
ing authortsatlons  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  for  the  Community  Development 
Block  Orant  [CDBO]  Program  and  the  Sec- 
retary's Dlseretlcmary  Fond  (SDFl. 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  section  103  of 
the  1974  Act  to  provide  an  overall  title  I  au- 
thoriatkm  of  13.1248  billion  for  fiseal  year 
1986  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necesssry  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  The  fiscal  year  1986 
amount  Is  a  10  percent  reduction  frtim  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985.  in 
furtherance  of  the  Admlntetrallon's  objec- 
tive of  reducing  the  Budget  deficit  by  reduc- 
ing Federal  outlays.  The  amount  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1985  would  be  increased  by  $4 
million  to  reflect  the  amount  actually  ap- 
propriated for  that  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  107  of 
the  1974  Act  to  make  up  to  $60.5  mUUon 
available  for  the  Secretary's  DiscreUonary 
Fund  from  amoimts  authorised  under  sec- 
tion 103  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
The  amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1984 
would  be  changed  to  $66.2  million,  which 
was  the  amount  set  aside  for  use  In  that 
year,  and  fiscal  year  1985  would  be  changed 
to  $60.5  million  reflecting  the  amount  actu- 
ally set  aside  for  that  year. 

DKPIWmOIIS 

Revised  Definition  of  Indian  Tribe 
Eligibility 

Section  102(a)  would  amend  section 
102(aX13)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  as  redesignated 
by  section  107(dXlXD)  of  the  bill,  to  revise 
the  definition  of  Indian  tribe  for  purposes 
of  the  Community  Development  Block 
Orant  (CDBO]  Indian  program. 

The  proposal  to  needed  to  clarify  that  the 
Department  will  only  make  block  grant 
funds  available  to  Indian  tribes,  bands,  na- 
tions or  Alaskan  Native  Villages  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  eligible 
for  services  because  of  their  status  as  Indian 
tribes  or  Alaskan  Native  Villages,  provided 
that  all  or  part  of  the  land  of  such  tribe  or 
village  to  held  in  restricted  or  trust  sUtus  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

At  present,  section  102(aX17)  defines 
"Indian  tribe"  in  part  as  any  "Indian  tribe 
.  .  .  which  to  considered  an  eligible  recipient 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determlnation  and 
Education  Asstotance  Act.  ..."  Under  thto 
definition,  tribal  organizations  as  well  as 
tribes   are   eligible.   The   amendment   will 


assure  that  aU  eUgfble  redpienU  will  have 
the  full  govemmantal  powers  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  CDBO  program. 

The  proposed  definition  of  Indian  tribes 
refleeU  the  Administration's  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  more  uniform  and  equitable  policy 
for  Indians.  It  emphasisrs  t^  historical 
govemment-to-goveinment  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  Federal- 
ly-recognised Indian  tribes  snd  limits  CDBO 
sMtstanoe  to  such  tribes.  For  those  not 
meeting  the  deflnlUon.  Stkte  and  local  pro- 
grams, including  those  ftinded  by  CDBO. 
are  the  appropriate  sources  of  aasistaooe. 
Use  of  the  Federal  recognition  criterU  also 
assures  that  the  process  and  standards  es- 
tablished under  laws  passed  by  Congress  are 
applied  in  a  consistent  manner  to  determine 
eligibility. 

Modify  the  Definition  of  Low-  and 
Moderate-Income  Persons— State's  Program 
Subsection  (b)  would  modify  section 
102(aXI6XA)  of  the  1974  Act  as  redesignat- 
ed by  section  107(dXlXD)  of  the  bill,  to  pro- 
vide that  in  the  State's  program,  low-  and 
Buxlerate-inoome  penons  in  nonmetropoll- 
tan  areas  be  baaed  oo  the  median  for  the 
entire  nonmetropoUtan  area  of  the  State, 
itwtead  fo  the  area  used  for  Secti«Mi  8.  The 
section  8  deflnition  to  based  on  the  higher  of 
80  percent  of  the  median  income  <m  a 
county-by-county  basis  for  nonmetropoUtan 
areas  or  80  percent  of  the  nationwide 
median  Income  of  renters.  curenUy  $12,050. 
with  adjustments  for  f smily  stoe  and  unusu- 
aUy  high  or  low  family  incomes.  For  metro- 
poUtan  areas,  the  section  8  definition  based 
on  the  median  income  for  the  metropoUtan 
are«  would  continue  to  be  used. 

Under  the  CDBO  program,  grantees  (enti- 
tlement locaUUes  and  States)  must  use  at 
least  51  percent  of  their  funds  to  principally 
benefit  low-  and  moderate-income  persons 
over  a  period  of  up  to  three  years.  Orantees 
may  only  use  funds  to  benefit  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  income,  to  eliminate  or 
prevent  slums  or  blight  or  to  meet  urgent 
community  development  needs.  The  defini- 
tion proposed  to  be  changed  to  used  in  part 
to  determine  compliance  with  these  require- 
ments. 

The  county-by-county  basto  for  nonmetro- 
poUtan areas  makes  It  more  difficult  to  con- 
centrate funding  within  relatively  poor 
counties,  since  only  about  40  percent  of 
those  within  a  county  are  at  or  below  80 
percent  of  the  county  median  income,  and 
thus  would  be  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons.  Activities  to  aid  in  the  elimination 
of  slums  and  blight  or  to  meet  urgent  neetto 
would  also  qualify,  but  do  not  count  towards 
the  51  percent  low-  and  moderate-income 
benefit  statement  requirement.  By  using 
the  statewide  median,  more  residents  in  a 
relatively  poorer.  nonmetropoUtan  county 
would  be  considered  to  be  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income for  purposes  of  meeting  the  51 
percent  requirement  In  contrast,  defining 
low-  and  moderate-Income  on  a  county-by 
county  basto  results  In  t>enefltlng  relatively 
affluent  individuato,  since  funds  may  be 
counted  towards  meeting  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income benefit  test  for  about  40  per- 
cent of  each  county's  population,  regardless 
of  the  respective  wealth  or  poverty  in  the 
county  vis-a-vto  other  counties. 

Using  80  percent  of  median  for  the  entire 
nonmetropoUtan  area  of  the  State  as  the 
cut-off  for  defining  low-  and  moderate- 
income  ijersons  for  the  nonmetropoUtan 
area  would  permit  funding  to  be  more  easUy 
concentrated  In  counties  with  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  State's  neediest  persons  living  in 
nonmetropoUtan  areas.  Usbig  a  statewide 


mrtHm^  would  atoo  make  it  easier  for  the 
poorer  counties  recehring  funds  from  a  State 
to  fund  activities  designed  to  serve  an  area 
generally. 


STATBfKMT  OP  ACTIVlTtM  AMD  KKVUW 

Modify  Information  Required  in  Statement 
of  Activities 
Section  103(a)  would  amend  section 
104(aXl)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  which  requires  that  the  grant- 
ee's sUtement  of  activities  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  grantee's  psst  use  of  fimds 
and  assessment  of  the  relationship  of  such 
use  to  (1)  community  devekvment  Objec- 
tive identified  by  the  grantee  In  the  previ- 
ous year's  statement  of  activities,  and  (2) 
the  provisioh  of  section  104<bX3)  relating  to 
the  grantee's  certification  relating  to  pro- 
jected use  of  funds. 

As  currently  in  effect,  the  provisions  of 
section  104(aXl)  that  would  be  deleted  du- 
plicate requirements  imposed  upon  grantees 
by  section  104(d)  of  the  Act.  Section  104(d) 
requires  a  grantee  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  ann'™'  performance  and  evahiaticm 
report  concerning  activities  carried  out  by 
the  grantee  pursuant  to  TlUe  I  of  the  1974 
Act,  and  an  assessment  of  the  relationship 
of  t^ose  activities  to  the  objectives  of  Tltie  I 
snd  the  needs  and  objectives  identified  by 
the  grantee  in  the  statement  It  submitted 
under  section  104(a)  and  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  l04(bX3).  The  annual  per- 
formance and  evaluation  report  under  sec- 
tion 104(d)  must  be  made  available  to  citi- 
zens in  their  Jurisdictions  for  review  and 
comment  before  the  grantee  submits  the 
report  to  HUD.  The  report  must  contain  the 
information  caUed  for  in  the  stat«nent  of 
activities  under  section  104(aXl)  and.  also, 
more  specific  and  detaUed  information  deal- 
ing with  such  matters  as  programmatic  ac- 
complishments and  the  extent  to  which 
such  ftmds  were  used  to  benefit  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons.  The  amendment 
would,  therefore,  reduce  unnecessary  costs 
and  paperwork  burdens  for  the  grantee. 
Simplifying  Planning  Requirements- 
State's  Program 
Subsection  (b)  would  amend  the  planning 
requirements  under  section  104(bX4>  of  the 
1974  Act  by  exempting  SUtes  from  the  re- 
quirement that  a  grantee  certify  that  it  has 
developed  a  community  develoiRnent  plan, 
covering  a  period  up  to  Uiree  years,  that 
identifies  commtmity  development  and 
hou^ng  needs  and  specifies  short-  and  long- 
term  community  development  objectives  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  primary  ob- 
jective and  requiremenU  of  Title  I. 

SUtes.  unlike  metropoUtan  cities  and 
urlMn  counties,  undertake  no  community 
development  activities:  thus,  a  community 
development  plan  has  little  practical  appU- 
cation.  The  dtotinction  in  fimctions  between 
States  and  entitlement  grantees  to  reflected 
in  the  section  104(aXl)  requirement  relating 
to  the  sUtement  of  projected  use  of  funds 
that  each  grantee  must  fUe.  In  the  case  of 
States,  the  statement  consists  of  the 
method  by  which  the  SUte  wUl  distribute 
funds  to  units  of  general  local  government 
in  nonentltlement  areas.  (The  method  of 
distribution  must  be  developed  by  a  SUte  In 
consulUtion  with  the  units  of  general  local 
government,  and  the  unlU  of  general  local 
government  in  turn,  must  identify  their 
housing  and  community  development 
needs— a  process  similar  to  that  required  of 
SUtes  by  section  104(bX4).  See  sections 
106(dX2XC)  and  (D)).  In  the  case  of  metro- 
politan   cities    and   urban   counties,    their 


statement  of  projected  use  of  funds  consists 
of  proposed  community  development  activi- 
ties since  they  carry  out  the  activities  di- 
rectly. 

Moreover.  It  to  logtcal  to  assume  that 
SUtes  do.  in  fact,  take  into  account  their 
short-  and  long-term  community  develop- 
ment and  bousing  needs  when  preparing  the 
section  104(aXI)  final  statement  The  final 
statement  to  subject  to  more  pubUc  scrutiny 
than  any  other  phase  of  the  c:ommunlty 
Development  Block  Orant  appUcatioD  proc- 
essing, and  must  reflect  public  and  local 
concerns.  HUD  experience  indicates  that 
the  final  statement  ordinarily  describes  the 
State's  long-term  objectives,  and  that  short- 
term  priorities  are  reflected  in  the  method 
of  distribution  of  funds  developed  by  the 
SUte  In  consulUtion  with  local  offidato. 

Accordingly,  the  State's  Onal  statement 
snd  iU  method  of  distribution  of  funds  r^>- 
resent  the  SUte's  strategy  and  provide  suf- 
ficient basto  for  States  to  sllorat^  resources. 

The  proposal  would  reduce  unnecessary 
red  tape  and  burdens  on  States,  by  simplify- 
ing the  planning  process. 

Repeal  of  Housing  Aaristanoe  Plan 
Requirement 

Subsection  (cXl)  would  amoid  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Devel<H9ment  Act  of 
1974  by  repealing  section  104(c)  which  re- 
quires, as  a  condition  for  reodving  a  grant, 
that  an  entitlement  grantee  (nurtropoUtan 
city  or  urban  county)  certify  that  it  to  fol- 
lowing a  current  bousing  aasistanoe  plan 
[HAP]  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Subsection  (cX4)  would  amend  section 
104(b)  of  the  1974  Act  to  substitute  for  the 
HAP  certificaUon  a  certification  by  the  enti- 
tlement grantee  that  it  wiU  cooperate  in  the 
provision  of  assisted  housing  oivortunities 
suited  to  the  needs  of  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  who  reside  In  the  commu- 
nity or  who  sre  expected  to  reside  in  the 
community  as  a  result  of  current  or  planned 
employment  The  1974  Act  defines  paaons 
of  low  and  moderate  income  as  families  and 
individuato  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  median  income  for  the  area 
involved,  as  determined  by  HUD.  Subsec- 
tions (cX2).  (3).  (5)  and  (6)  would  make  ap- 
propriate oonfoimlng  changes  elsewhere  in 
Tltie  I  of  the  1974  Act 

C^irrently.  section  104(c>  requires  that  en- 
titiement  grantees  develop  a  detaUed  and 
comprehensive  HAP  which  (1)  surveys  the 
condition  of  existing  boushig  stock  and  as- 
sesses the  housing  assistance  needs  of  lower 
income  persens:  (3)  specifies  a  realistic 
ann""'  goal  for  the  nuibber  of  dwelling 
imite  or  loww  Income  persons  to  be  assisted: 
and  (3)  indicates  the  general  locations  of 
proposed  housing  far  lower  income  persons 
in  order  to  further  revitalizatisn  of  the  com- 
munity, promote  greater  choice  of  hoiotng 
opportunities  and  avoid  imdne  concentra- 
tions of  assisted  persons  in  areas  with  a 
high  proportion  of  low-income  persons,  and 
assure  the  avallablUty  of  pubUc  faculties 
and  services  adequate  to  serve  the  proposed 
housing  projects. 

In  earlier  years,  the  cost  in  dollars  and 
time  of  developing  a  HAP  could  be  justified, 
since  it  permitted  grantees  to  influenoe  the 
type  and  location  of  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing within  the  community.  The  HAP  also 
enabled  HUD  to  coordinate  the  assistance  it 
provided  under  the  CDBO  and  housing  pro- 
grams. The  realignment  of  Federal  housing 
assistance,  away  from  expensive  new  con- 
straction  and  substantial  rdiaUUtation  to 
the  use  of  extotlng  housing  through  the 
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Housiiic  Voucher  prognin.  baa  troUIy  re- 
duced the  need  for  the  HAP  diomi 

While  the  HAP  requirement  would  be  re- 
pealed, the  Department  beUevea  that  enU- 
tlonent  tranteea  should  be  required  to  cer- 
tify that  they  wUl  cooperate  In  provkUng 
bouainc  opportunlUea  suited  to  the  needa  of 
their  low-  and  moderate-Income  reaMenta 
and  thoae  expected  to  reside  In  the  commu- 
nity due  to  current  or  planned  employment. 
This  new  certification  would  be  oooaistent 
with  the  CDBO  program's  historical  empha- 
sis on  prlndpaUy  benefltttaw  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income persons.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
where  entitlement  dtlea  and  counties 
oppose  efforts  to  provide  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-ineome  persona,  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  authority  to  condition  their 
CX>BO  grants.  The  new  certification  would 
be  the  basis  for  the  Department  to  sanction 
an  entitlement  grantee  where  It  engages  in 
systematic  or  otherwiae  apparent  actions  to 
dlacourage,  preclude,  or  subvert  efforts  to 
provide  housing  opportunities  suited  to  the 
needs  of  low-  and  moderate-taicome  peraons. 
Subaectlon  (cX7)  would  amend  aeetlon 
KcXl)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1837  to  delete  the  provision  that  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  rent  may  exceed  the  fair 
market  rent  by  more  than  10  percent  but 
not  more  than  30  percent  where  the  Secre- 
tary determlnea  that  such  higher  rent  is 
necessary  to  Implementatlan  of  a  local  HAP. 
The  Secretary  would  continue  to  permit 
such  higher  rent  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea that  special  drcumstanoea  warrant  a 
higher  maxlmunt  rent. 

Subsection  (cX8)  would  amend  section 
IKbKl)  of  the  1937  Act  to  modify  the  provi- 
sion for  local  government  review  of  certain 
appUdOlons  involving  the  demolition  or  dis- 
position of  public  housing.  Current  law  re- 
quires the  applicatkHis  to  contain  a  certifi- 
cation 1^  appropriate  local  government  offi- 
cials that  the  proposed  activity  is  consistent 
with  any  applicable  HAP.  Since  HAPS  would 
no  longer  be  required,  the  proposal  would 
require  the  application  to  contain  evidence 
that  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  comment  on  the  appli- 
cation. This  would  assure  local  government 
participation  in  plans  to  demolish  or  dispose 
of  public  housing  units,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  approach  proposed  in  section  235 
of  this  bill  for  local  government  participa- 
tion in  the  Secretary's  decision  to  approve 
houstaig  assistance  appUeatimis  under  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  1974  Act.  SubsecUon  (cX8) 
would  also  limit  the  local  government 
review  and  comment  requlreBsent  to  appli- 
cations Involving  at  least  30  units  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  PHA's  total  number  of  public 
bousing  units,  whichever  is  less.  This 
threshold  is  intended  to  relieve  PHAs  of  the 
burden  of  coBH>lying  with  the  public  partici- 
pation requirement  for  applications  involv- 
ing a  relatively  small  number  of  units.  The 
requirement  in  current  law  for  the  PHA  to 
consult  with  tenants  and  tenant  councils  in 
developing  the  application  would  not 
change. 

Delete  the  Umitation  Against  Imposing  As- 
sessments to  Recover  the  Cost  of  CDBO- 
Assisted  Public  Improvements 
Subsection  (cX4)  would  also  delete  the  re- 
quirement in  section  104(bKS)  of  the  1974 
Act  that  entitlement  grantees  certify  that 
they  will  not  attempt  to  recover  the  capital 
costs    of    CDBO-aaaisted    public    improve- 
ments by  sssfMlng  amounts  against  proper- 
ties owned  by  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons,  unless  (1)  CDBO  funds  are  used  to 
pay  the  proportion  of  the  assessment  that 


relates  to  the  Improvements'  costs  that  are 
financed  from  other  sources  or  (3)  for  pur- 
poses of  making  ssseasmenU  against  low- 
and  moderate-income  properties,  the  grant- 
ee certifies  that  It  lacks  suf  fldent  CDBO 
funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  <1). 
above.  Subsection  (d)  would  delete  section 
lOWdXSXD)  of  the  1974  Act.  which  imposes 
a  aiiiillar  requirement  on  State  program  re- 
cipients. 

The  Administration  has  found  that  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  these  ptovi- 
sions  is  overly  cumbersome  and  limits  the 
flexibility  of  CDBO  gianteea.  Further,  the 
AdmlntotraUon  bellevea  that  the  provision 
may  provide  a  disincentive  for  CDBO  grant- 
eea  to  make  public  improvements  In  those 
neighborhoods  that  most  need  the  improve- 
ments. 

AIXOCATIOM  AKD  DUTBDUTIOX  OF  rums 

Altering  the  CDBO  Distribution  Between 
entitlement  and  Nonentltlement  Areas 

Section  104<a)  would  amend  secUona  100 
(a)  and  (d)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  Community 
Development  Block  Orants,  W  percent  shall 
be  allocated  to  metrop(^tan  cities  and 
urban  counties  under  the  entitlement  pro- 
gram and  40  percent  of  the  States  under  the 
State's  program.  The  current  statute  pro- 
vides for  a  70/30  distribution.  The  aUoca- 
tlon  adjustment  reflects  termination  of 
funding  for  certain  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture community  development  programs. 
The  proposed  termination  of  these  pro- 
grams would  otherwiae  result  in  nonrural 
areas  receiving  a  disproportionate  share  of 
Federal  funding  for  community  develop- 
ment activities.  This  amendment,  by  provid- 
ing for  a  00/40  split  between  entitlement 
and  nonentltlement  recipients,  respectively, 
approximates  and  continues  the  current  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  community  develop- 
ment funds. 

Use  of  Reallocated  EntiUem«it  Funds 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section 
10«(cXl>  of  the  1974  Act  to  prevent  an  enU- 
tlement  grantee  whose  grant  is  reduced 
under  section  104(d)  or  111  from  receiving 
not  only  a  share  of  the  amount  available  for 
reallocation  because  of  actions  against  it,  as 
provided  under  current  law.  but  also  from 
receiving  any  allocation  of  amounts  avail- 
able because  of  sanctions  in  the  same  fiscal 
year  taken  against  any  other  entitlement 
grantee  in  the  same  metropolitan  statistical 
area  (MSA). 

Current  law  requires  block  grant  entitle- 
ment funds  which  become  available  for  real- 
location to  be  reallocated  in  the  next  year 
to  other  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  coun- 
ties in  the  same  MSA.  To  receive  amounts, 
grantees  have  to  certify  that  they  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  funds 
from  the  MSA.  No  grantee  may  receive 
more  than  35  percent  of  its  regular  formula 
grant.  Funds  for  which  no  grantee  in  the 
MSA  qualifies  are  added  to  the  funds  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  entitlement  grantees 
for  the  next  year,  and  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  national  foraiula.  No  change 
to  these  aspects  of  current  law  are  proposed. 

This  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
current  incoitive  in  the  statute  for  gnmtees 
to  avoid  sanctions  under  section  104(d)  and 
111  by  providing  that  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  their  grant  due  to  these  sanc- 
tions will  not  be  made  up.  in  whole  or  in 
part,  because  of  a  reallocation  of  amounts 
available  due  to  sanctions  against  other 
grantees  in  the  same  MSA. 
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SubsecUon  <c)  would  amend  section  106<d) 
of  the  1974  Act  to  mandate'  State  attainis- 
timtkm  of  the  CDBO  State  program  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  19M.  Present  law  allows 
States  to  assume  admlnistratlan  of  the  pro- 
gram. Any  asclalon  to  aikninlater  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  19M  or  later  yean  Is  Ir- 
reversible. If  the  State  later  changes  lU 
mind  andcfaooaes  not  to  admlnlstertbe  pro- 
gram. HUP  may  not  do  so  for  It  HUD  is  re- 
quired to  continue  operating  the  program 
for  a  State  untfl  it  opts  to  take  over  admln- 
tatratlon. 

In  fiscal  year  19n.  only  four  States  dect- 
ed  not  to  administer  the  program.  For  fiacal 
yean  19M  and  19W.  only  three  States  elect- 
ed not  to  administer  the  program.  The  small 
number  of  Statca  electing  not  to  admlnleler 
the  program  does  not  Justify  the  expense  of 
— ««"*-'"«'«g  a  separate  Federal  structure  of 
rules,  requirements,  and  oversight.  If  a 
State  does  not  aswimr  rwponalNllty  for  the 
program,  those  funds  should  be  reallocated 
to  States  that  are  willing  to  do  so.  Since  the 
vast  majority  of  States  have  elected  to  ad- 
minister the  program  thcmsehres  and  since 
States  have  been  gtven  adequate  admlnlstim- 
tive  funds  to  artmlnMrr  the  program  under 
the  formula  in  seetkn  10«dX«MA).  there  is 
no  reason  all  States  should  not  be  required 
to  administer  the  program. 

In  any  Stale  where  the  Secretary  is  ad- 
mtaiMering  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
198S.  any  amounts  not  obligated  by  January 
1.  1990  would  be  turned  over  to  the  State  If 
It  were  participating  or  returned  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  If  It  were  not. 

Paragraph  (3)  would  delete  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  encourage  and 
assist  national  associations  of  grantees  and 
national  assodatloas  of  recipients  to  devel- 
op and  recommend  by  November  30,  19M 
uniform  administrative  procedures  for  such 
entitles.  Upon  receipt  and  approval  of  these 
recommendations,  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  change  procedural  requirements  accord- 
ingly. The  deletion  is  intended  as  a  purely 
technical  change.  The  Secretary  has  re- 
ceived recommendations  and  plans  to  imple- 
ment the  necessary  changes  by  September 
30.1985. 

Paragraph  (3)  would  clarify,  among  other 
technical  corrections,  that  distributtons  by 
States  cannot  be  made  in  the  form  of  loans 
to  units  of  general  local  government. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  subsection  (e> 
would  make  technical,  conforming  changes 
to  a  number  of  1974  Act  provisions,  includ- 
ing a  change  in  subsection  (cXS)  to  the  real- 
location rule  that  applies  where  amounts 
become  available  due  to  administrative  ac- 
tions against  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  doseouts.  to  provide  for  such  funds 
to  be  returned  to  Treasury  If  the  State  in 
which  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
is  located  does  not  receive  a  grant  for  that 
year.  Having  reallocated  funds  returned  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  avoids  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  reallocating  and 
tracking  by  source  year  the  small  amount  of 
funds  that  the  Department  anticipates  will 
become  available  throu^  administrative 
sanctions  or  grant  doseouts.  Tracing  by 
source  year  is  required  to  comply  with  fund 
lapse  provisions  in  our  appropriations  Acts. 

Delete  the  Requirement  To  Have  the 
Oovemor  Certify 
Subsection  (d>  would  amend  sections 
106(dX2)  (C)  and  (D)  of  the  1974  Act  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  Gover- 
nor sign  the  certifications  for  States  run- 
nbig  the  State's  program.  Under  the  propos- 


al, the  OovenMir.  or  anyone  authoclaM  by 
the  Oovemor.  eould  sign  the  neeeasary  doe- 
umenta. 

Other  title  I  certlffcaHnn  requirements 
provide  rimply  that  the  inatee  execnte  the 
certlflcaHon  fSee.  for  example,  se^ 
104(b).)  Stawe  secttai  lOi  wwdfteaHy 
tloM  the  Oovemor.  the  provialaD  has 
InterptHed  m  requiring  the  Oovemor  to 
fifii,  not  a  insigr—  Requiring  the  Oover- 
nor  to  sign  is  admlnlstiBtlvcly  cumbersome 


Introduction 
Section  106  would  amend  the  CDBO  pn>- 
gram  under  the  Hi*ii*»*g  and  Community 
Devdopment  Act  of  1974  to  provide  the 
f.piii«.iti««  which  lose  their  dasriflratlnn 
as  either  a  metropolitan  dty  or  uitan 
county  for  fiacal  year  1980  or  thereafter 
would  be  dlgnde  to  receive  transttkm  fund- 
ing equal  to  fuU  entitlement  funding  for  the 
flnt  year  foilowtng  kw  of  dwIgnaMon  and 
one-half  of  full  funding  for  the  second  year. 
This  proviskm  would  apidy  Instead  of  any 
other  grandfathering  ntechanlsm.  Metropol- 
Itan  cities  that  received  funding  for  fiacal 
year  19M  as  a  result  of  a  grandfathering 
provision  would  be  eligible  to  receive  tranal- 
tion  funding  equal  to  one-half  of  full  enti- 
tlement funding  for  one  year— fiscal  year 
1988.  There  are  no  urban  counties  receiving 
funding  under  grandf atheitag  provistons  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  _    ^ 

Dutag  the  second  year  of  transition  fund- 
ing, cities,  counties,  and  the  unita  of  general 
local  government  Induded  In  the  county 
would  also  be  eligible  to  apply  for  funds 
under  the  State's  program  as  nonentltled 
units  of  general  local  govonment.  Cities 
losing  their  rlairt***— »**"'  as  metropolitan 
dtles  for  fiscal  year  1988.  which  were  grand- 
fathered for  fiscal  year  1086,  would  only  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  funds  under  the  State's 
program  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

For  urban  counties  losing  drsignatinn.  the 
propiiaal  would  limit  transition  funding  to 
those  whoae  potential  maximum  combined 
population  drops  below  300.000  (a  conditkm 
In  the  current  grandfathering  provlsian) 
and  which  can  secure  participation  In  both 
yean  by  aU  of  their  Induded  untts  of  gener- 
al local  government  that  are  not  eUglble  to 
receive  entitlement  granta.  Counties  ^loae 
potential  combined  population  drops  betow 
300.000  because  a  previously  Induded  area 
attains  metropolitan  dty  dasslfication 
would  also  qualify  under  this  provision. 
History 
In  each  year  since  1978.  the  CDBO  pro- 
gram has  had  one  or  mme  statutory  provi- 
skns  in  effect  which  served  to  oontinne  en- 
titlement status  for  various  communities 
wbksti  would  otherwise  have  lost  this  status. 
Fte^  fiacal  year  1984.  approximately  $18  mfl- 
llon  was  allocated  to  grantees  that,  in  the 
absence  of  grandfathering,  would  have  lost 
eligibility  for  entitlement  funding  because 
of  the  1980  census  or  diangea  in  the  desig- 
nation of  metropi^tan  statistical  areas  or  of 
central  dties.  The  primary  Justification  for 
these  provisions  has  been  that  communities 
are  uniHepared  to  deal  with  the  loss  of 
funding  upon  which  they  bad  come  to  rely 
as  entitlement  rxmnttmuif*  However,  the 
continued  grandfathering  of  disqualified 
communities  has  served  to  reduce  funding 
to  both  existing  and  neiriy  qualifying  com- 
munities, since  the  amount  of  CDBO  funds 
available  for  the  entitlemait  program  does 
not  expand  with  the  number  of  communi- 
ties participating.  The  proposal  would  estab- 
lish a  permanent  transition  funding  mecha- 


i  that  would  provide  a  time  spedfir.  but 
ooable.    period    for    wnmunltiHi    to 

adjust  tram  entitlcaent  status  to  competing 

for  funds  as  nonmtltlwl  entltleB. 
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dndliw  fltoal  year  1988  woukl  be  Inrtlglhle 
for  transttian  funding  under  theae  new  pro- 


<eX10)  would  add  two 
.,._^__  In  sectiaB  188(b)  of  the  1974 
Act.  Prapooed  panonpb  (TXB)  would  make 
any  dty  (not  Inrtwdlng  a  dty  grandfathered 
for  fiscal  year  1986)  kising  Its  dasslfiraWnn 
as  a  metropolitan  dty  for  fiscal  year  1988  or 
thereafter  eiicible  to  reedve  fuU  entitle- 
ment funding  for  the  first  year  of  Its  loss  at 
damiflcatlan  and  oneJialf  funding  for  the 
subsequent  year.  (Funding  levds  in  the 
seeond  year  would  be  wmpiitwl  baaed  on 
only  one-half  of  the  city's  values  In  the  for- 
mulas factors.)  In  the  dtyt  second  year  of 
dlgibaity  for  transttian  funding.  It  woukl 
also  be  dign>le  to  participate  in  the  State's 
program.  If  a  dty  dM>ae  to  paitidpate  as 
part  of  an  urban  county  In  the  tint  year  of 
Its  dlgnmity.  It  would  not  receive  trandtlon 
funding.  No  dty  receiving  transttian  fund- 
ing in  the  first  year  could  Join  with  an 
urban  county  in  its  second  year  of  eligibil- 
ity. 

Currently  the  last  sentence  of  section 
103(d)  of  the  1974  Act  permits  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  Join  with  an  urban 
county  for  the  first  year  of  tU  km  of  desig- 
nation regardlesB  of  when  the  urban  county 
is  In  its  three  year  qualifying  period.  Should 
the  dty  not  elect  to  take  advantage  of  this 
proviskm  for  the  first  year  of  its  kiss  of  des- 
tg„mtum  the  Department  believes  It  would 
be  inappropriate  to  permit  the  dty,  where 
the  urban  county  is  requaUfylng  for  the 
second  year,  to  Join  with  the  urban  country 
given  the  provision's  purpose  of  assisting 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  to 
adjust  to  competing  for  funds  under  the 
State's  program.  Of  course.  If  a  dty  requall- 
fied  as  a  naetropoUtan  dty.  it  would  receive 
funding  as  an  entitlement  enUty  for  as  long 
as  It  mK  the  requirements  for  dfsignstinn 
as  a  metropolitan  dty. 

Proposed  paragraph  (8)  would  apply 
equivalent  rulesto  a  county  losing  Its  dassl- 
fication as  an  urban  county  for  fiscal  year 
1986  or  thereafter.  To  quiOlfy.  the  county 
must  not  mly  have  legal  auth<»ity  to  con- 
duct funded  sctivttles  within  ita  unincorpo- 
rated territory  but  also  have  all  units  of 
general  local  government  (except  metropoli- 
tan dties)  participating  in  the  county. 
WhUe  the  agreement  the  county  would  siga 
with  its  partidpating  units  of  general  local 
government  would  be  similar  to  the  coopera- 
tion agreement  required  of  an  eligibie  urtian 
county  under  sectkm  10a(aX6XBXii).  it 
would  cover  at  least  a  two-year  period.  In- 
stead of  at  least  the  three-year  period  re- 
quired for  urban  counties.  The  county 
would  be  ellglMe  to  reodve  full  funding  the 
first  year  of  tte  loss  of  rlassifk^tion  and 
one-half  funding  in  the  second  year.  Any 
county  receiving  funding  under  this  provl- 
sian (and  each  of  Its  partidpating  units  of 
general  local  government)  could  also  partkd- 
pate  In  the  State's  prognun  In  Ita  second 
year  of  transition  eligibility  funding.  Of 
course,  if  a  county  requalified  as  sn  urban 
county,  it  would  receive  funding  as  an  enti- 
tlemeot  entity. 

Proposed  paragraph  (7XA)  woukl  make 
metropolitan  dties.  wbldi  currently  reedve 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1985  under  a  grand- 
fathering prorision.  eligible  for  one-half 
funding  for  one  more  year  (1986).  These 
dties  would  also  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  State's  program  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
However,  any  dty  which  deddes  to  partld- 
pate  with  an  urban  county  for  a  period  in- 


tlie  remalnliv  provldon  of  the  proposal 
would  amend  the  1*74  Act  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  fund  trsnsttian  entities  under  section 
108(b)  M  ih  II  nil  id  above,  even  though  they 
no  kawer  qimlity  as  metaopolltan  dties  or 
urban  ooontieB.  Skiecifleally.  siilwn  lliaii  (e) 
(3)  and  (7)  would  amend  the  aDoratkm  fot^ 
mula  varlabies  in  sectioa  108(b)  at  the  1974 
Act  to  permit  counting  the  vatnas  fbr  popu- 
lation, extent  of  poverty,  extent  of  housing 
overcrowding,  extent  of  growth  lag.  and  age 
of  housing  at  half  the  full  value  for  transt- 
tian dties  which  lecdved  funding  under  a 
grandfathering  provlsian  In  fiscal  year  1985 
and  aD  cities  and  counties  eligible  to  receive 
funding  In  the  second  year  as  a  transition 
dty  or  county.  This  amendment  to  the  allo- 
cation  values  resutts  In  funding  at  the  SO 
percent  levd  in  fiscal  year  1986  for  dties 
wbidi  received  grandfathered  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1985  and  for  newly  disqualified 
dtles  and  counties  In  the  second  year  of 
sudi  transttian  funding. 

Subaectlon  (f)  would  amend  the  entitle- 
ment reallocation  provisions  to  require  that 
any  amounta  allfffatfd  to  a  transition  dty  or 
county  under  section  106(b)  wbitA  are  not 
recdved  by  the  dty  or  county  for  a  fiscal 
year  because  of  a  faflure  to  meet  program 
requirementa  or  as  a  result  of  sanrtions  be 
reallocated  to  metropolitan  dtiea  and  urban 
counties  only.  Due  to  the  short  funding 
cyde  for  tiaiwltkm  entities.  It  Is  administn- 
tivdy  simirter  and  oost-effldent  to  indude 
only  metropoUtan  dties  and  urban  counties 
in  the  reallocatlan  process. 

Subsection  (g)  would  amend  the  State's  al- 
locatkm  variables  to  Indude.  for  dties  or 
counties  reodving  tzansition  funding,  the 
values  relating  to  population,  extent  of  pov- 
erty, extent  of  houstaig  overcrowding,  snd 
age  of  hoiKtaig  at  half  the  full  value  in  the 
year  the  dty  or  county  recdves  one^ialf 
funding  under  sectian  106(b).  This  provision 
does  not  shift  funding  from  the  entitlement 
program  to  the  State's  program.  It  merely 
provides,  in  detennining  the  allocation 
anxHW  States  under  the  State's  program, 
for  the  ««•»"«'"«'  of  50  percent  of  the  values 
for  these  tiansitkm  entities  for  the  year 
they  receive  one-half  funding.  Since  these 
^v»«wiimiti#«  would  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  State  funds,  this  provision  ensures  that 
the  State  reedve  addltianal  funds  commen- 
surate with  the  number  of  transition  com- 
munities they  may  have  competing. 

macBXAnaons  /un>  twchmical  AUMMimam 
Change  in  the  Base  for  Administrative 
I  for  the  Small  Cities  Program 


Sectkm  106(a)  would  amend  section 
106(dX3XA)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Devdopment  Act  of  1974  to  provkle  that  a 
State  may  not  dedud  administrative  ex- 
penses from  amounta  received  for  distiibu- 
tkm  in  nonentitlement  sreas  in  excess  of 
the  sum  of  $100,000  ($103,000  under  current 
law)  plus  50  percent  of  a  State's  adminlstn- 
Uve  expenses  above  $100,000.  The  $103,000 
base  is  apparently  a  typographical  error. 
Triennial  Repnt 

Subaectlon  (b)  would  amend  section  113  of 
the  1974  Ad  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
furnish  an  annual  report  on  the  CDBO  pro- 
gram not  later  than  180  days  after  the  doae 
of  fisca!  year  1965  and  a  triennial  report  for 
every  three-year  period  thereafter.  The  cur- 
f«it  statute  provides  for  the  submission  of 
an  annual  report.  The  fiscal  year  1986 
annual  report  would  be  the  last  one  cover- 
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Ing  tbe  UDAO  progrmm,  which  ia  proposed 
for  repeal. 

An  annual  report  is  no  longer  warranted 
since  the  CDBO  procram  is  firmly  estab- 
lished and  operates  11110011117.  and  the  De- 
partment anticipates  no  major  chances  in 
the  way  xrantees  administer  the  funds.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  administrative  costs  associat- 
ed with  the  annual  report  would  be  reduced 
by  implementing  a  triennial  report. 
msciLLAiraous  aspssLau 

Section  107  would  repeal  several  HtTD 
community  development  and  related  au- 
thorities. 

Lump  Sum  Drawdowns 

Subsection  (a)  would  repeal  section  104(g) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  XVIA.  Section  104(g)  allows 
grantees  to  draw  down  in  a  lump  sum  up  to 
the  entire  amount  designated  in  their  pro- 
grams for  rehabilitation  activities  before 
the  funds  are  actually  needed  to  finance  the 
activities.  The  funds  are  deposited  with 
local  h*nfcing  institutions  pending  disburse- 
ment. Any  interest  earned  on  these  accounts 
is  considered  program  ittcome  and  must  be 
spent  on  rehabilitation  activities  In  accord- 
ance with  procram  guidelines. 

The  lump  sum  provision  for  rehabilitation 
is  unique  in  the  Block  Orant  program.  It  is 
the  only  provision  allowing  for  drawdown  of 
funds  before  commitment.  While  use  of  the 
deposited  funds  must  begin  within  45  days, 
and  substantial  disbursement  begin  within 
180  days  of  receipt,  the  fund  itself  can  be 
used  over  a  two-year  period  before  remain- 
ing amounts  are  returned  to  the  recipient's 
letter  of  credit.  A  recipient  may  extend  the 
lump  sum  agreement  beyond  the  two-year 
period.  Actual  drawdown  amounts  for  fiscal 
years  1978  through  1981  (the  latest  years 
for  which  estimates  are  available)  total  as 
high  as  $300  to  $400  million. 

The  current  advance  drawdown  system 
forces  the  Federal  Ooremment  to  borrow 
funds  unnecessarily  .at  high  rates  of  interest 
long  before  their  actual  need  and  commit- 
ment to  eligible  projects.  The  Inspector 
General  issued  a  report  dated  May  11.  1983, 
which  concluded  that: 

We  did  find  .  .  .  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  was  Incurring  substantial  costs  in 
order  for  grantees  to  earn  program  income. 
.  .  .  The  total  benefits  from  all  lump  sum 
agreements  in  effect  nationwide  are  estimat- 
ed to  be  approximately  $800,000  less  than 
the  costs  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
providing  the  lump  sum  drawdowns. 

The  most  frequently  cited  rationale  for 
having  lump  sum  drawdowns  is  that  they 
are  necessary  to  achieve  private  participa- 
tion usually  referred  to  as  leveraging.  It  was 
initially  thought  that  allowing  communities 
to  draw  down  large  amoimts  and  place  the 
funds  in  local  banking  institutions  would  en- 
courage those  Institutions  to  offer  more 
loans  at  lower  interest  to  finance  eligible  ac- 
tivities. However,  there  are  about  200  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country  involving  sig- 
nificant private  lending  institution  partici- 
pation without  lump  sum  agreements.  Since 
the  benefit  of  private  participation  can  be 
achieved  without  resort  to  lump  sum  agree- 
ments, eliminating  this  feature  would  poten- 
tially save  the  Federal  Oovenunent  millions 
of  dollars  In  Interest.  Given  the  concern 
with  the  ciurent  budget  deficits,  lump  sum 
drawdowns  should  be  eliminated. 

No  jrevolvlng  loan  fund  could  be  estab- 
Uahed  or  extended  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  repeal  but  those  established  before 
repeal  would  continue  In  effect  until  expira- 
tion, and  would  continue  to  be  governed  by 


the  provisions  of  section  104(g)  as  they  ex- 
isted before  repeal. 

Diacretionary  Fund  OranU  for  New 
Communities 

Subsection  (b)  would  repeal  section 
107(b)<l)  of  the  1974  Act  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  from  the  dis- 
cretionary fund  established  under  section 

107  in  behalf  of  new  communities.  Activity 
under  the  various  new  communities  authori- 
ties is  phasing  out  and  there  Is  no  longer 
any  need  for  authority  to  make  grants 
under  section  107(bXl)  for  this  purpose.  No 
grant  could  be  made  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  repeal,  but  grants  made  before 
repeal  would  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  107(bKl)  as  they  exist- 
ed before  repeal. 

Loan  Guarantees 

Subsection  (c)  would  repeal  section  108  of 
the  1974  Act.  This  section  provides  for  guar- 
antees of  notes  and  other  obligations  issued 
by  units  of  general  local  government  or  by 
public  agencies  designated  by  such  units  for 
financing  the  acquisition  of  real  property  or 
the  rehabilitation  of  real  property  owned  by 
the  unit  of  general  local  government. 

Termination  of  this  progpuB  is  consistent 
with  Administration  policy  Intended  to 
reduce  the  pressure  that  Federal  loans  and 
loan  cuarantees  place  on  the  Nation's  credit 
markets,  by  encouracing  recourse  to  Individ- 
uals and  private  financial  Institutions  as  the 
primary  source  of  credit.  Termination  of 
this  program  is  further  Indicated  by  its  low 
activity  level  (28  projects  In  fiscal  year 
1984).  Activity  levels  have  been  low  enough 
to  suggest  the  Community  Development 
Block  Orant  (CDBG)  funds  could  be  used 
Instead  of  section  108  loan  guarantees  In 
many  projects.  This  would  eliminate  unnec- 
essary and  unintended  costs  to  the  Federal 
government  and  the  mlsallocation  of  the 
Nation's  resources. 

No  guarantee  could  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  108  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  repeal,  except  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  to  guarantee  made  before  the 
repeal.  Any  guarantee  made  under  section 

108  would  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  108  as  they  existed 
before  repeal. 

Urban  Development  Action  Grants 

Subsection  (d)  would  repeal  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  [UDAO]  program 
by  amending  sections  107(d)  (Secretary's 
discretionary  fund)  and  repealing  section 
119  [UDAO]  and  121  (historic  preservation) 
of  the  1974  Act.  The  definitions  In  sections 
102(aK13)-(16)  would  also  be  repealed  since 
they  relate  solely  to  the  UDAO  program. 
The  repeal  Is  contained  In  subsections 
(dKl):  conforming  changes  are  contained  In 
subsections  (d)(2)-(6). 

The  repeal  of  the  UDAO  program  Is  part 
of  the  Administration's  overall  effort  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  eliminating 
programs  for  local  economic  development. 
This  effort  would  result  In  nearly  $2  billion 
in  savings  over  a  three-year  period,  which 
would  Include  $359  million  In  UDAO  sav- 
ings. Communities  will  continue  to  have 
CDBO  funds  to  use  for  economic  develop- 
ment projects. 

No  UDAO  grants  would  be  made  after  the 
grants  awarded  in  the  last  funding  round 
for  large  cities  and  urban  counties  In  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  decision  date  for  the  last 
round  under  24  CFR  570.460  Is  September 
30.  1985.  Grants  made  under  section  119 
would  continue  to  be  governed  by  sections 
103(a).  107(d).  119.  and  121  as  they  existed 


Immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment. 

Any  amount  that,  absent  repeal,  would 
have  been  available  for  prelimlniary  approv- 
al of  grants  on  or  after  October  1,  1085, 
would  be  rescinded. 

Section  335(hM2Kii)  would  besunended  to 
indicate  that  the  reference  to  units  also 
funded  under  seoUon  119  means  section  110 
as  it  existed  before  repeal. 

This  proposal  would  not  amend  section 
103(bK6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
which  allows  a  tax  exemption  in  connection 
with  bonds  on  "certain  small  issues"  even  if 
such  bonds  would  otherwise  be  disqualified 
as  industrial  revenue  bonds.  This  section 
would  continue  to  apply  to  UDAO  projects 
underway  and  would  expire  on  December 
3t.  1988. 

Rehabilitation  Loans 

Subsection  (e)  would  repeal  the  Rehabili- 
tation Loan  program  contained  In  section 
313  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  which  au- 
thorizes direct  loans  to  property  owners  and 
tenants  to  finance  the  rehabilitation  of  resi- 
dential and  business  propertiea.  Programs 
such  as  section  312  which  combine  ongoing 
subsidies  with  loans  are  not  an  efficient 
mechanism  of  providing  assistance  when 
compared  to  proarams  which  split  the  subsi- 
dy from  the  flnandnc  so  each  elem^t  can 
be  developed  on  an  Independent  basis.  No 
loan  could  be  approved  under  section  312  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  repeal.  Any 
loan  approved  under  section  313  would  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
section  313  as  they  existed  before  repeal. 

These  section  313  functions  are  eligible 
for  fundbig  under  a  number  of  existing  eli- 
gible activities  in  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Orant  program.  For  example, 
section  105(a)(4)  Includes  as  an  eligible  ac- 
tivity the  rehabillUtion  of  buildings  and  im- 
provements, including  the  financing  of 
public  or  private  acquisition  of  privately- 
owned  properties  for  rehabilitation  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  those  properties.  Section 
10S(aK14)  provides  that  block  grants  may  be 
used,  among  other  things,  to  finance  the  re- 
habilitation of  commercial  or  Industrial 
buildings  or  structures  and  other  commer- 
cial or  industrial  real  property  improve- 
ments. Finally,  section  106(aM15)  allows 
block  grants  to  be  used  for  a  wide  range  of 
rehabilitation  activities  undertaken  by 
neighborhood  nonprofit  groups,  local  devel- 
opment corporations  and  small  business  in- 
vestment companies.  In  light  of  this  CDBO 
existing  authority,  continuation  of  the  sec- 
tion 313  program  Is  no  longer  necessary  or 
desirable. 

The  proposal  would  retain  provisions  of 
section  313  concerning  the  creation  and  uses 
of  the  program's  revolving  fund.  These  pro- 
visions would  be  retained  to  ensure  that 
funds  for  servicing  and  liquidating  section 
313  loan  contracts  would  be  available  until 
September  30,  1986  or  until  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  fund  are  transferred  to  the 
Revolving  Fund  (liquidating  programs), 
whichever  is  earlier.  The  provision  also 
would  make  clear,  that,  at  the  least,  the 
monies  in  the  Revolving  Fund  (liquidatlitg 
programs)  derived  from  the  section  313  loan 
fund  may  be  used  for  necessary  expenses 
(including  the  use  of  private  contractors) 
for  servicing  (including  protection  of  seeuri- 
ty)  and  liquidating  section  313  loans. 

Effective  Date 

This  section  would  become  effective  on 
the  later  of  October  1.  1985  or  the  date  of 
enactment. 


.*  -  mSAll  HOIBSRAOIIIG 

Section  108  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 810  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  to  provide  fundinc 
authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987 
for  the  Urban  Homestcadinc  procram  and 
to  permit  States  and  units  of  enteral  local 
government  to  charge  consideration  for 
properties  transferred  to  prospective  home- 
steaders. 

Funding  Anthortsation 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  $13  mUlion 
for  the  Urban  Homesteading  program  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
Authorize    Localities    to    Convey    Urban 

Homesteading  Properties  for  Some  Con- 
sideration 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  810  of 
the  1974  Act  to  permit  States  and  unite  of 
general  local  government  to  transfer  proper- 
ties for  some  financial  consideration  to 
homesteaders  whose  Incomes  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  median  Income  for  the  area,  as 
determined  under  section  3(bK3)  of  the  DJ5. 
Hmising  Act  of  1937-  Any  consideration  re- 
ceived by  the  State  or  locaUty  would  be  rcr 
turned  to  the  Treasury  Department 

Section  810  now  prohibiU  SUtes  and  lo- 
calities from  charging  consideration  when 
conveying  property  to  the  homesteader  on  a 
permanent  basis.  SUtes  and  locaUties  are 
not  allowed  to  charge  more  than  nominal 
consideration  for  conditional  conveyance  of 
the  property. 

This  proposal  would  permit  States  and  lo- 
calities that  are  transferring  homestead 
properties  to  charge  consideration  to  n<m- 
lower  inoome  individuals  who  are  capable  of 
paying  something  for  the  property.  States 
apd  localities  could  charge  the  fuU  amount 
of  such  consideration  at  either  the  condi- 
tional c«aveyance  or  fee  simple  title  convey- 
ance stage  or  split  such  consideration  to  be 
paid  between  both  stages.  Permitting  Statea 
and  localities  to  charge  these  Individuals 
would  avoid  the  possibility  of  an  individual 
realizing  excessive  gain  from  the  home- 
steading program.  This  proposal  would  not 
conflict  with  the  1983  Act's  requirement 
that  essentially  lower  income  prospective 
homesteaders  be  given  a  priority  in  the 
sward  of  homestead  properties.  In  no  event 
would  a  State  or  locaUty  be  permitted  to 
charge  an  individual  at  or  below  80  percent 
of  area  median  Income  any  consideration 
for  homestead  properUes.  The  proposal 
would  merely  permit  a  State  or  locality  that 
had  no  applicante  meeting  the  priority,  or 
whose  priority  applicants  refused  available 
properties,  to  charge  a  prospective  home- 
steader who  could  afford  It  something  for 
the  property  rather  than  give  it  away. 

While  requiring  all  funds  collected  to  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  offers  no  incentive 
for  States  or  locaUties  to  charge  consider- 
ation, permitting  States  or  localities  to  keep 
any  portion  of  such  proceeds  could  conflict 
with  the  goal  of  giving  a  priority  to  low- 
Income  prospective  homesteaders  who 
would  not  be  able  to  contribute.  Rather 
than  risk  giving  States  or  localities  an  Incen- 
tive to  charge  consideration  even  where  not 
appropriate,  the  proposal  would  not  permit 
States  or  localities  to  benefit  financially 
from  charging  consideration  and.  therefore, 
would  avoid  the  potential  weakening  of  the 
"lower  income"  priority. 

EPFSCrrVE  DATE 

Section  109  would  provide  that  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  101  through 
106  would  apply  only  with  respect  to  funds 
avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  thereafter. 
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Rousnio  raojacTS 
Section  201(a)  would  amend  section  5(c)  of 
the  UJ5.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  authorize 
$499,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  for 
the  aaidsted  housing  programs  funded 
through  section  S(c).  Because  the  focus  of 
procram  level  conUvl  has  shifted  over  the 
past  several  years  to  the  amounts  of  budget 
authority,  contract  authority  is  requested 
only  in  such  amounts  sk  are  consistent  with 
the  budget  authority  Increase. 

The  amount  of  new  budget  authority,  to- 
gether with  amounts  expected  to  be  carried 
over  from  fiscal  year  1985.  would  fund  an 
annual  program  at  the  level  of  $1.4  billion. 
This  procram  level  reflects  the  first  year  of 
a  proposed  two-year  moratorium,  during 
which  cmly  certain  ongoinc  requiremente 
would  be  funded.  These  are  described  below: 
Publie  and  Indian  Houting  Development 
The  1937  Act  provides  for  locaUy  operated 
public  and  Indian  bousing  programs.  Cur- 
rently. HUD  provides  financial  assistance 
through  the  use  of  Annual  Contributions 
Contracts  (ACCs)  to  cover  the  debt  service 
on  bonds  and  notes  Issued  for  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  projecte  owned 
and  operated  by  local  public  housing  ageit- 
des.  including  Indian  hoosinc  authorities 
(PHAs  and  IHAs,  respecUvely). 

Fy>r  fiscal  year  1966,  no  new  development 
activity  is  proposed  for  public  and  Indian 
housing.  Contract  amendaoents  for  public 
and  Indian  bousing  projects  under  develop- 
ment will  be  funded  on  a  one-year  basis.  A 
portion  -of  the  budget  authority  available 
for  amendments  also  will  be  used  for  IHA 
off-site  water  and  sewer  projecU  where  nec- 
essary. The  smount  of  budget  authmity  an- 
ticipated to  be  required  for  the  foregoing 
amendments  is  $82.3  million. 

Starting  in  fiscal  year  1987,  Federal  fi- 
nancing for  development  would  be  through 
one-time  capital  funding,  as  mdre  fully  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  section  211  of 
this  bill. 

Public  and  Indian  Houting  Moderniza- 
tion. Currently  authority  for  modernization 
funding  enables  PHAs  and  IHAs  to  obtain 
capital  funds  (loan  authority)  to  correct 
physical  and  management  deficiencies  and 
achieve  operating  efficiency  and  economy. 
Since  1981,  modernization  has  been  per- 
formed pursuant  to  section  14  of  the  U£. 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  which  provides  for  a 
Comprehensive  Improvement  Assistance 
procram  (CIAP)  to  improve  the  physical 
and  manacement  conditions  of  existing 
public  and  Indian  housing  projecte.  Under 
CIAP  PHAs  and  IHAs  may  perform  alterna- 
tions, additions,  demolition,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  structures  and  the  replace- 
ment of  nonexpendable  equipment,  and  up- 
grading the  management  and  operation  of 
their  projecte  In  order  to  assure  that  they 
continue  to  be  available  to  serve  Iown- 
Inoome  families. 

The  budget  authority  for  section  14  Is  pro- 
vided In  section  5(c).  For  fiscal  year  1986. 
$175  mUllon  Is  expected  to  be  required  for 
emergency  needs.  The  proposed  authoriza- 
tion language  includes  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  aU  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1986  to  $175,000,000  for  section  14  emergen- 
cies. Bfiginntng  in  fiscal  year  1986,  the  De- 
partment will  fund  modernization  using 
one-time  capital  contributions  rather  than 
long-term  loans.  The  level  of  funding  re- 
quested for  modernization  reflecte  a  one- 
year  partial  moratorium.  HUD  expecte  to  be 


requesting  higher  funding  levels,  more  coo- 
sistoit  with  historical  levels  for  modemiza- 
UoD.  starting  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

SeeUan  t  Houtint  Auiatanee  PwgmenU, 
VouOien.  and  Section  23  Leaaed  Hoiuimg. 
The  section  8  Housing  Aaistance  Fajrmente 
program  (excQ>t  for  section  8  Housing 
Vouchers)  provides  a  subsidy  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  rent  (induding  utili- 
ties) for  the  unit  and  the  family  oontribu- 
tion  (UBU^ly  30  peroent  of  adjusted 
Income). 

The  H<wn<"g  Voucher  Demonstration  pro- 
cram was  authorized  by  the  Hoosinc  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1083  under 
section  8(o)  of  the  1937  Act.  The  initial 
Voucher  subsidy  is  generally  baaed  on  ttie 
difference  between  an  estatalisbed  payment 
standard  for  each  maricet  and  SO  percent  of 
adjusted  inoome.  A  major  Innovatloa  of  the 
Voucher  procram  is  that  it  does  not  plaoa  a 
Undt  on  the  rent  whidi  tenants  duty  pay. 
Tenante  may  live  in  unite  which  have  rente 
higher  than  the  payment  standard,  and  pay 
the  difference  from  their  own  resources. 
Conversely,  tenante  who  choose  to  rent 
unite  below  the  payment  standard  are  per- 
mitted to  keep  the  difference,  subject  to  a 
niipimiifn  rent  payment.  This  resulte  in  a 
"Bhop0ing  incentive"  for  tenante  to  locate 
unite  in  the  market  which  best  meet  their 
Individual  needs. 

Tat  1986.  of  the  $1.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority which  would  be  newly  autliorized 
($490  million)  and  carried  over  ($893  mU- 
llon). about  $1.1  billion  would  be  for  the  sec- 
tion 8  procrams.  inchidlng  the  Voucher  im>- 
gram.  and  for  the  section  33  Leased  Housing 
procram.  HUD's  current  plans  call  for  use 
of  UiiB  authority  approximately  as  follows: 

Vouchers  for  tenante  displaced  when  a 
Section  8  project  owner  chooses  to  end  par- 
ticipation in  a  program  ("opt-oute")  and  for 
tenante  displaced  as  a  result  of  public  hous- 
inc  demoUUon:  $65  million. 

Amendmente  for  section  8  projects:  $421 
million.  This  includes  section  8  project  re- 
serve amendments  (including  those  for  sec- 
tion 302/8  projecte)  as  weU  as  amendmente 
for  section  8  projecte  (not  including  section 
303/8)  in  the  pipeline  to  bring  them  to  con- 
struction start 

Amendmente  to  section  303/8  contracte  to 
allow  project^  in  the  pipeline  to  start  $150 
million. 

Property  disposition  acUvities:  4350.1  mil- 
lion. This  Is  to  aaow  the  sale  of  multifamlly 
I»opertles  In  which  lower  iiKome  tenante 
reside  with  section  8  existing  housing  assist- 
ance. 

Loan  management  activities:  $84.4  million. 
This  provides  additional  section  8  existing 
subsidies  to  proJecte  in  financial  difficulty. 

Adjuatmente  under  the  section  33  Leased 
Housing  program,  and  conversion  of  unite 
under  that  procram  to  section  8  asristanfe. 
Lease  agreemente  in  this  program  were  for  a 
period  of  5  to  10  years  with  options  to  renew 
up  to  a  maximum  of  30  years.  Adjuatmente 
to  the  existing  contracte  are  made  to  cover 
unavoidable  Increases  in  the  operating  and 
maintenance  coste  of  leased  unite  as  well  as 
to  provide  interim  transition  aasistanoe  to 
projecte  that  are  beinc  converted  to  thecec- 
tion  8  Certificate  program:  $63.8  million. 

Section  301(b)  would  amend  section  9(c) 
of  the  U£.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
that  the  authorizations  for  appropriations 
starting  in  fiscal  year  1985  are  to  be  in 
amounte  for  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" for  operating  subsidies  for  lower 
income  housing  projects  under  section  9. 
rather  than  a  specific  dollar  amount  The 
fiscal  year  1985  authorisation  was  in  the 
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fonn  of  "luch  sums  .  .  ."  mnd  the  exiitliif 
■Ututory  languace  may  be  construed  m  au- 
thoriming  "auch  muni"  in  IMA  uid  later 
years.  Aa  ao  ooAstrued.  the  amount  for  oper- 
atiiw  subakUes  would  be  set  only  In  the  ap- 
moprlaUon  prooeaa.  The  proposed  darif ylnc 
chance  In  the  statutory  languace  would  con- 
firm this  result. 

Operattnc  subsidies  are  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  »  of  the  1937  Act  to 
PHAs  and  IHAs  for  dwellings  they  own.  The 
subsidies  are  provided  to  help  meet  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  expenaea.  Annual  sub- 
sidy requirements  are  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula— the  Performance  Fund- 
ing System  (PFS>— which  takes  into  account 
what  it  would  cost  a  comparable,  well-man- 
aged PHAor  IHA  to  operate  lU  units.  In  ad- 
dition to  PF8  needs,  requirements  sre  calcu- 
lated separately  for  certain  areas  which 
have  unusual  circumstances— for  example, 
Alaska.  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
lalands— and  certain  types  of  projects  such 
as  Homeownership  and  Mutual-Help. 

The  1986  Budget  proposes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,010,600,000  for  paying  operating 
subsidies.  In  addiUon,  the  Budget  proposes 
a  resdasion  of  $253.1  million  in  1988,  since 
resources  available  for  1985  (including  $15 
million  made  available  for  modernisation 
planning  under  section  14)  are  estimated  to 
be  in  excess  of  currently  anticipated  fund- 
ing requirements. 

faavamuic  praud  amd  abuse  im  rud 
raooRAMS 

Section  303  contains  provisions  to  help 
prevent  fraud  and  abuse  in  HUD  programs. 
Subsection  (a)  would  authorise  HUD  to  re- 
quire applicanU  and  participants  (Including 
all  household  members)  In  HUD  programs 
Involving  loans,  grants.  Interest  or  rental  as- 
sistance, or  mortgage  or  loan  insurance  to 
provide  their  social  security  numbers  or  em- 
ployer Identification  numbers,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  initial  or  continuing  eligibility  for 
participation.  Legislation  to  require  social 
security  numbers  (SSNs)  Is  needed  because 
section  7(a)<l)  of  the  Privacy  Act  bars  man- 
datory disclosure  of  SSNs  unless  there  is  an 
exemption  provided  in  Federal  statute.  Both 
the  Food  Stamp  and  Aid  for  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  programs  have  had  such 
exemptions  enacted.  

Subsection  (b>  would  authorize  HUD  to 
require  applicants  or  participants  (including 
all  household  members)  to  sign  a  consent 
form  as  a  condition  of  initial  or  continuing 
eligibility  for  participation  in  HUD  pro- 
grams involving  initial  or  periodic  review  of 
participants'  incomes.  The  Department  In- 
tends to  require  the  consent  form  for  all 
such  assistance  programs  under  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act,  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  and  section  303  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959.  The  consent  form  would  authorize  ( 1 ) 
the  Secretary  or  the  entity  administering 
the  program  (PHAs  and  private  owners)  to 
verify  information  furnished  by  such  appli- 
cants or  participants  and  (3)  Federal,  SUte, 
or  local  government  agencies  or  private  enti- 
ties such  as  employers,  to  release  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  determliuttion  or  verifi- 
cation of  eligibility  or  benefit  level  (other 
than  tax  return  Information),  to  HUD  or  ad- 
ministering entitles  (PHAs  and  private 
owners).  Failure  of  an  applicant  to  consent 
to  the  release  of  Information  pursuant  to 
this  section  would  be  grounds  for  rejection 
of  the  application  or  termination  of  partici- 
pation In  the  program  involved.  An  appli- 
cant or  participant  would  have  the  right  to 
obtain,  examine  and  correct  any  Informa- 
tion which  the  Secretary,  PHA  or  owner  re- 
sponsible for  determining  eligibility  or  level 


of  benefits  has  received  under  this  section, 
unless  a  criminal  Investigation  were  pend- 
ing. All  individually  Identifiable  Information 
provided  to  the  Department  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  controls  of  the  Privacy  Act. 

The  Department  encourages  States  and 
localities  participating  in  its  community  de- 
velopment programs  to  adopt  similar  fraud 
and  abuse  programs. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  give  the  Secretary  and  PHAs 
(but  not  private  owners)  access  to  daU  baaea 
(not  including  tax  return  information  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Servioe)  maintained  by 
State  unemployment  agendea.  This  author- 
ity would  permit  WJO  and  PHAs  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  automated  methods  for  perform- 
ing large  numbers  of  income  and  address 
verifications— often  called  "machine  match- 
ing"—at  one  time. 

The  automated  wage  daU  maintained  by 
the  States  is  collected  from  employers  by 
State  employment  security  agendea  to  de- 
termine eligibUity  and  benefits  under  the 
unemployment  insurance  program.  In  38 
States,  this  data  is  reported  for  each  em- 
ployee quarterly  and  Is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  best  wage  information  for  verifica- 
tion purposes.  The  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  does  not  predude  the  SUte  em- 
ployment security  agendea  from  providing 
State  wage  daU  to  other  programs,  al- 
though they  are  not  required  to  do  so.  Con- 
gress has  required  that  access  to  this  wage 
daU  be  made  available  for  both  the  AFDC 
and  Food  Stamp  programs,  thus  permitting 
machine  matching  for  these  programs. 

Because  many  of  the  State  agendes  also 
have  State  privacy  acu  and  other  legislative 
restrictions,  there  is  often  some  reluctance 
to  voluntarily  disclose  wage  Information  to 
other  agencies.  The  Administration  believes 
that  legislated  access  Is  needed  to  assure 
that  meaningful  verification  on  an  automat- 
ed basis  can  be  carried  out  In  all  States. 

Access  to  Federal.  State  and  local  data 
bases  is  essential  to  enable  the  department 
and  the  PHAs  to  undertake  post-audit,  qual- 
ity control,  and  other  Investigative  reviews 
based  on  computer  matching  to  such  data 
bases.  Requiring  release  of  social  security 
numbers,  execution  of  consent  forms,  and 
access  to  State  unemployment  agency  Infor- 
mation would  facilitate  this  process. 

Private  owners  would  continue  to  verify 
Information  supplied  by  applicants  and  par- 
ticipants at  the  time  of  application  and 
annual  recertification,  but  only  HUD  and 
the  PHAs  would  be  authorised  to  have 
access  to  government  data  bases.  The  au- 
thority provided  under  this  section  would 
help  the  Department  to  assure  that  com- 
plete and  accurate  Information  has  been 
submitted  by  beneficiaries  of  HUD  pro- 
grams. The  HUD  Office  of  Inspector  Gener- 
al estimates  that  at  least  $300  million  is 
spent  annually  in  Section  8  assistance  for 
tenants  who  are  ineligible  or  are  receiving 
more  than  Is  allowable.  Benefits  now  going 
to  Ineligible  families  under  the  section  8  and 
other  covered  programs  would  become  avail- 
able for  legitimately  eligible  program  par- 
ticipants. Replacing  ineligible  households 
with  eligible  households  will  not  necessarily 
save  money  but  it  will  ensure  that  limited 
Federal  funds  are  going  to  the  right  people 
and  are  being  spent  for  the  purpose  Intend- 
ed. 

In  the  past,  such  provisions  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  HUD  specifically  or  for  the 
Federal  government  as  a  whole  by  the  HUD 
Inspector  General's  Office,  the  Grace  Com- 
mission and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
This  proposal  is  also  supportive  of  Depart- 


mental   Initiatives   relating   to   wasU   and 
fraud. 

arvissD  ospiNmoN  or  disabiutt 

Section  303  would  amend  the  definition  of 
"disability"  contained  in  secUon  3(bK3)  of 
the  MS.  Housing  Act  of  I9S7  and  the  defini- 
tion of  "developmentaUy  disabled  individ- 
ual" contained  in  aection  S0a(dK4)  of  the 
Houaing  Act  of  1959  to  conform  to  the  cur- 
rent Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HH8)  definition  of  "developmen- 
tal dlnbiUty."  contained  in  aection  103(7)  of 
the  DevelopmentaUy  Disabled  Assistance 
and  BiU  of  RlghU  Act  as  codified  at  43 
UjS.C.  6001.  The  current  definitions  refer  to 
the  Eras  definitions  in  effect  before  an 
amendment  to  the  term  "developmental  dis- 
ability" made  most  recently  by  section  503 
of  Public  Law  95-603  and  to  an  amendment 
to  the  ahort  title  of  the  Act  made  most  re- 
cenUy  by  Public  Law  94-103. 

Section  3(bK3)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937  and  section  303(dK4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  ■  now  provide  that  individuals 
who  are  disabled,  as  defined  by  section  103 
of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Amendments  of  1970 
(P.L.  91-517),  are  considered  "famOles"  who 
may  be  eligible  for  housing  assistance  under 
those  programs.  Individuals  may  also  qual- 
ify under  these  statutes  If  they  fall  within 
certain  other  classes.  Including  those  who 
are  handicapped.  Only  the  reference  to  the 
definition  of  developmental  disability  in  the 
1970  Act  would  be  changed. 

Section  103  of  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities and  Fscilltles  Construction  Amend- 
ments of  1970  defined  "developmental  dis- 
abUity"  as  "a  disablUty  attributable  to 
mental  retardation,  cerebal  palsy,  epilepsy, 
or  another  neurological  condition  of  an  indi- 
vidual found  by  the  Secretary  (of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare!  to  be  dosely  relat- 
ed to  mental  retardation  or  to  require  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  required  for  mentally 
retarded  individuals,  which  disability  origi- 
nates before  such  Individual  attains  age 
eighteen,  which  has  continued  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  Indefinitely,  and  which 
constitutes  a  substantial  handicap  to  such 
individuals." 

Section  102(7)  of  the  DevelopmentaUy 
Disabled  Assistance  and  BUI  of  Rights  Act 
currently  defines  "developmental  disabUlty" 
as  "a  severe,  chronic  disabUity  of  a  person 
which— 

(A)  Is  attributable  to  a  mental  or  physical 
Impairment  or  combination  of  mental  and 
physical  Impairments; 

(B)  Is  manifested  before  the  person  at- 
tains age  twenty-two; 

(C)  is  likely  to  continue  Indefinitely: 

(D)  results  in  substantial  functional  limi- 
tations In  three  or  more  of  the  following 
areas  of  major  life  activity:  (i)  self  care.  (U) 
receptive  and  expressive  language.  (iU) 
learning,  (Iv)  mobttity.  (v)  self-direction,  (vl) 
capacity  for  independent  living,  and  (vU) 
economic  self-sufficiency:  and 

(E)  reflects  the  person's  need  for  a  combi- 
nation and  sequence  of  special,  InterdisclpU- 
nary,  or  generic  care,  treatment,  or  other 
services  which  are  of  lifelong  or  extended 
divatlon  and  are  IndlviduaUy  planned  and 
coordinated." 

Revising  the  definitions  would  not  signifi- 
cantly change  the  current  coverage  of  these 
programs.  The  new  definition  is  somewhat 
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more  expansive  In  that  it  indudes  some  ad- 
ditional dlsabiUties  for  which  coverage  was 
previously  undear.  and  the  age  of  onset 
shifts  from  before  age  18  to  before  age  33. 
Neither  of  these  changea.  however,  signlfl- 
canUy  increases  the  eligibUity  pool  since 
moat  of  these  individuals  would  also  be  eligi- 
ble as  "handicapped"  persona  under  the  two 
statutes. 

There  are  at  least  three  beneflU  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  proposed  change.  First,  the 
propoaed  change  would  help  clarify  the 
legal  validity  of  the  definition  of  "develop- 
mental dlsabiUty."  Second,  updating  the 
definition  to  the  one  currently  used  by  HH8 
promotes  consistency  between  HUD  and 
HHS  when  housing  and  disability  b«ieflts 
are  coordinated  at  the  SUte  and  local  leveL 
Third,  changing  from  the  superseded  defini- 
tion to  the  one  now  applicable  to  HHS  as- 
sures that  the  Departm«it  can  use  the  cur- 
rently accepted  statutory  definition  of  de- 
velopmental disabUity. 

PAKT  B— POBUC  AMD  IHDIAH  HODSIMO 
rUBUC  AMD  IMDIAM  ROUSIMO  PIMAMCIMC 


>  Section  303.  as  It  now  exIsU.  refen  to  "section 
103(5) "  of  the  "19S0  Act. "  A  footnote  to  the  \3S.C. 
Indicates  that  "secUon  103(sMS)"  sjui  "1970  Act" 
were  probably  Intended. 


Under  Section  311  the  Department  is  pro- 
posing a  major  reform  to  the  method  the 
FMeral  govenunent  uaes  to  pay  for  pubUc 
and  Indian  housing  develofmient  and  mod- 
emiiation.  Generally,  under  this  reform, 
the  Federal  government  would  provide  one- 
time direct  funding  for  the  capital  oosU  of 
projects,  instead  of  the  current  multiyear 
debt  service  commitmenU  and  complex  loan 
arrangementa.  The  reform  would  not  apply 
to  projecU  that  have  already  been  financed 
with  permanent  notes  sold  to  the  Federal 
Flnsndng  Bank  and  bonds  sold  in  the  pri- 
vate market.  ImplemenUtion  of  thla  reform 
for  the  development  of  pubUc  and  Indian 
housing  requires  legislative  changes  to  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937.  No  change  in  au- 
thorizing legislation  Is  required  to  provide 
for  one-time  contributions  for  modendza- 
tion  under  section  14  of  the  1937  Act. 

The  financing  of  pubUc  and  Indian  hous- 
ing projects  under  the  proposal  would  limit 
the  growth  of  tax-exempt  financing.  The 
major  Federal  costs  for  these  projects  would 
thus  be  "up  front,"  rather  than  being  in- 
curred as  direct  outlays  and  tax  expendi- 
turea  over  long  periods  of  time.  Further, 
HUD  and  pubUc  housing  agendes  (PHAs) 
and  Indian  housing  authorities  (IHAs) 
would  be  able  to  save  on  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative coste  relating  to  servicing  the 
loans. 

The  proposed  approach  would  not  have  a 
substantive  effect  on  the  pubUc  and  Indian 
hou^z>g  proJecU  themselves.  The  proposed 
reform  would  not  affect  the  responslbUlties 
of  IHAs  and  PHAs  to  maintain  the  lower 
income  character  of  the  projects,  or  the  eU- 
gibUlty  of  projects  for  operating  subsidies 
under  section  9  or  modernization  funding 
under  section  14  of  the  1937  Act. 

The  proposed  reform  would  apply  to  three 
classes  of  projects,  as  described  below. 

The  first  class  of  projects  covered  by  the 
reform  are  those  that  receive  new  Federal 
commitments  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988 
for  development  and  in  fiscal  year  1986  for 
modernization.  (The  different  starting 
poInU  refiect  the  Budget  proposals  for  the 
two  programs.)  HistoricaUy,  financing  for 
such  projects  has  been  with  a  30-  to  40-year 
Federal  commitment  to  make  annual  contri- 
butions for  principal  and  Interest  payments 
on  tax-exempt  notes  ( "project  notes")  and 
bonds  sold  on  the  private  market,  and  on 
permanent  notes  sold  to  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank.  In  fact,  sales  of  new  bonds  on  the 
private  market  were  discontinued  In  June 


1974,  and  sales  of  permanent  notes  to  the 
Federal  Flnandng  Bank  terminated  In  De- 
cember 1983.  Under  the  proposed  reform, 
public  and  Indian  housing  projecU  devel- 
oped or  modernized  would  be  financed  on 
the  basis  of  fuUy  funded,  one-time  Federal 
contributions  of  assistance  to  the  PHAs  and 
IHAa. 

The  second  class  to  which  the  reform 
would  apply  are  those  projecU  for  which  de- 
velopment has  been  completed  and  the  Fed- 
eral financial  commitment  has  been  funded 
with  short-term,  tax-exempt  notes.  This 
class  indudes  notes  issued  both  for  the  de- 
vdopment  of  new  projecU  and  the  modem- 
izaUon  of  existing  projecU  These  projecU 
have  been  financed  as  foUows: 

UntU  September  1984.  project  notes  were 
issued  by  the  PRAs  and  IHAs  and  sold  in 
the  private  market.  As  they  became  due, 
they  were  refinanced  ("roUed  over").  HUD 
made  annual  contributions  on  behalf  of 
PHAs  and  IHAs.  thereby  incrementaUy  re- 
tiring the  prindpal  and  interest  cosU  on 
these  notes. 

Since  September  1984,  the  Department 
has  borrowed  from  the  Treasivy.  and  re- 
deemed on  behalf  of  PHAs  and  IHAs  the 
project  notes  as  they  matured.  Accordta^. 
the  PHAs  and  IHAs  are  indebted  to  HUD 
for  the  amounU  of  these  loans.  NotwiCb- 
standing  that  these  amounU  are  owed  to 
HUD.  HUD  continues  to  make  the  annual 
contributions  on  this  PHA  and  IHA  indebt- 
edness. (The  switch  to  direct  loan  financing- 
was  the  result  of  provistons  first  enacted  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  that  douded 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  short-term  public 
and  Indian  housing  notes.) 

Under  the  reform  proposal  for  this  class 
of  projects,  the  project  notes,  together  with 
the  annual  contributions  HUD  makes  to 
PHAs  and  IHAs.  would  be  eliminated.  In- 
stead, this  class  of  projecU  would  be  treated 
In  the  f oUowing  way: 
As  project  notes  mature: 
Treasury  would  make  direct  loans  to 
HUD;  and 

HUD  would  use  these  funds  to  make 
direct  loans  on  behalf  of  PHAs  and  IHAs. 
which  in  turn  wotUd  be  used  to  retire  the 
project  notes. 
After  the  notes  have  been  retired: 
The  Treasury  loans  to  HUD  would  be  for- 
given annually; 

The  PHAs'  and  IHAs'  indebtedness  to 
HUD  with  respect  to  any  retired  notes 
would  be  forgiven  at  appropriate  times,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  (usually  when 
the  actual  total  development  cost  for  the 
project  has  been  determined); 

HUD  would  automaticaUy  recapture  the 
unUquidated  budget  authority,  and  the  asso- 
ciated contract  authority,  made  avaUable  by 
cancellation  of  the  PHA  and  IHA  loans;  and 
pursuant  to  a  provision  such  as  the  one  car- 
ried in  HUD'S  fiscal  year  1985  appropriation 
Act,  this  budget  authority  and  contract  au- 
thority would  be  rescinded. 

The  third  daas  of  projecU  covered  by  the 
reform  are  those  projecte  stiU  In  the  devel- 
opment stage— those  in  the  preconstruction 
and  contructlon  pipeline.  AU  these  projects 
are  expected  to  be  completed  by  fisosl  year 
1990.  Under  the  present  system,  HUD  bor- 
rows amounU  from  the  Treasury  to  provide 
advances  to  PHAs  and  IHAs  to  fund  the  de- 
velopment    and     modernization     of     the 

projecU  

Under  the  reform,  HUD  would  continue  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  and  make  ad- 
vances, until  the  PHA  or  IHA  has  completed 
project  development  or  modernization.  As  in 
the  second  class  of  projects,  HUD's  Treas- 


ury borrowings  to  make  these  loans  would 
be  fori^ven  on  an  annual  basis:  the  PHA's  or 
IHA's  indebtedneas  to  HUD  would  be  forgiv- 
en by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time,  as 
appropriate  (usuaUy  what  the  actual  total 
devdopment  coat  fw  the  project  haa  been 
determined);  and  HUD  would  recapture  the 
imllquidated  budget  authority  and  associat- 
ed contract  authority,  to  be  rescinded  under 
the  terms  of  an  appropriation  Act. 

Through  January  1985.  the  Department 
has  borrowed  approximately  $8.9  billion 
from  the  Treasury  to  fund  direct  advances 
for  development  and  modemiattion.  and  to 
retire  maturing  project  notea  for  the  second 
and  third  class  of  projecU  It  is  expected 
that  the  total  short-term,  tax-exempt 
project  note  Inventory  (which  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984  amounted  to  $13.0  biUion) 
would  be  retired  by  the  end  of  August  1985. 

Budget  authority  to  be  recaptured,  under 
the  reform  proposal  as  a  whole,  represent- 
ing in  some  cases  a  40-year  Federal  commit- 
ment, is  estimated  to  amount  to  $22.3  biUion 
in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Adoption  of  the  foregoing  proposal  would 
require  certain  amendmenU  u>  the  1937  Act. 
as  described  below: 

Section  21Ka)  of  this  biU  would  amend 
section  4  of  the  1937  Act  to  limit  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  make  temporary  loans  to 
PHAs  and  IHAs  under  section  4(a)  only  to 
public  housing  projecU  for  which  funding 
reservations  have  been  made  before  October 
1.  1986.  "Aiua.  projecU  that  do  not  have 
funding  reserved  by  that  date  would  not  be 
developed  with  temporary  flnandng  under 
section  4(a).  but  would  be  funded  through 
the  new  syston  of  one-time  capital  contribu- 
tions. ProjecU  with  funding  reservations  by 
October  1.  1986  would  continue  to  be  fi- 
nanced under  the  terms  of  section  4(a).  As 
noted  above.  ImplemenUtion  of  the  new 
system  for  modernization  projecU  would 
begin  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Section  211(b)  would  further  amend  sec- 
tion 4  to  provide  for  forgiving  the  Secre- 
tary's loans  to  PHAs  and  IHAs  under  sec- 
tion 4(a).  A  limited  class  of  loans— those 
that  were  not  intended  to  be  repaid  from 
Min^'*i  contributions— would  not  be  forgiv- 
en. The  latter  loans,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  about  $13  mllUon.  would  be 
either  pursued  to  coUection.  or  written  off 
in  accordance  with  existing  standards  and 
procedures,  rather  than  being  forgiven 
under  this  propoaaL  SimUariy.  where 
amounU  are  owed  PHAs  and  IHAs  by  third 
paitiea.  these  debU  would  not  be  f  orgivm. 
Finally,  the  amendment  would  make  dear 
that  forgiving  PHA  and  IHA  indebtedness 
would  not  affect  their  other  obligations 
under  the  annual  contributions  contract. 

Section  211(b)  would  also  provide  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  Secretary's  debt  to  the 
Treasury  under  section  4(b). 

Section  211(c)  would  provide  for  termina- 
tion of  the  annual  contributions  method -of 
financing  pubUc  housing,  except  for 
projecU  that  have  funding  reserved  by  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986.  This  provision  also  contains 
the  authority  for  the  new  financing 
method— one-time  capital  contributions,  in 
Ueu  of  annual  ctmtributicns— starting  in  the 
case  of  development  with  projecU  to  be 
funded  on  October  1,  1987  and  thereafter. 
Resumption  of  funding  for  new  projecU  in 
fiscal  year  1988  is  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's two-year  moratorium  on  in- 
cremental assisted  housing. 

FinaUy.  section  211(c)  indudes  the  first  of 
a  number  of  amendments  that  are  technical 
and  conforming  in  nature.  The  balance  of 
these  amendmenU  is  set  forth  In  the  re- 
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mminder  of  Mctkm  111.  By  and  lute,  these 
MoendmenU  adjust  the  terma  of  the  1937 
Act  to  accommodate  one-time  capital  contri- 
butlona  contnu^ts.  In  addlUon  to  annual  con- 
tributions contracts.  None  of  these  changes 
is  intended  to  have  a  substantive  impact  on 
projecta  financed  vith  annual  contributions 
contracts.  Similarly,  none  of  the  chancea  is 
intended  to  provide  any  preference  or  preju- 
dice in  the  treatment  of  projects  financed 
with  the  one-time  capital  oontributions  con- 
tracts, as  compared  with  annual  contribu- 
tions contracts.  Only  one  of  these  technical 
changes  amounts  to  more  than  a  change  in 
a  fev  words:  sectkin  aiKkKlKB)  would  pro- 
vide for  a  parallel  method  for  determining 
and  using  the  proceeds  of  disposition  of  a 
project,  if  the  project  is  financed  using  one- 
time contributions.  The  provision,  which 
would  amend  section  18  of  the  1937  Act;  Is 
intended  to  treat  such  projects  in  a  manner 
comparable  to  how  projects  financed  with 
annual  contributions  are  treated. 
ajLisiriioii  or  pubuc  BonsiMO  Homowm- 
SRir  PROOiAMS  nioii  raovmoRS  roxkoi- 

ma  TO  UMTS  PATABLK  BT  TSNAMTS 

Section  212  would  amend  section  3(a>  of 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  pennlt  fami- 
lies participating  in  lease-pun^iaae  home- 
ownerahip  programs  under  the  Public  Hous- 
ing program  ta  pay  a  greater  portion  of 
their  Incomes  for  rent  than  is  currently  al- 
lowed. The  prtanary  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  mitigate  hardship  situations  that 
occasionally  arise  for  homebuyers  under  the 
existing  Turnkey  III  Homeownershlp  Op- 
portunities (>rogram. 

The  Turnkey  III  program  permits  lower 
income  families  to  acquire  homeowner 
status  with  the  assistance  of  a  Federal  debt 
service  subsidy.  Participation  is  limited  to 
families  with  real  economic  potential  for  as- 
suming the  full  obligations  of  homeowner- 
ship  upon  acqulsltlMi  of  title  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  tenancy,  on  the  rationale  that 
homeownershlp  is  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  lower  income  families  only  if  they  have 
such  homeownershlp  potential.  The  amount 
of  the  homebuyer'B  required  monthly  pay- 
ment is,  however,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  the  1937  Act's  tenant  rent  formula  stated 
in  section  3(a).  A  decrease  in  family  income 
or  an  increase  in  relevant  project  budget 
items  or  utility  costs  may  thus  result  in  a  re- 
quired monthly  payment  under  the  section 
3(a)  formula  which  Is  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  meet  reasonable  homeownershlp 
potential  requirements. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  hometauy- 
er  is  no  longer  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
existing  homeownersbip  program  and  Is 
subject  to  termination  of  the  lease-purchase 
agreement  and  transfer  to  rental  status  as  a 
regular  public  hoaslng  tenant.  Although  the 
current  regulation  provides  for  some  for- 
bearance where  there  is  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  the  homebuyer  will  regain  the 
requisite  homeownershlp  potential,  a  regu- 
latory change  to  allow  extended  forbear- 
ance is  not  an  acceptable  solution  because  it 
risks  Jeopardizing  the  overall  financial  via- 
bility of  the  Turnkey  in  project. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  allow  the 
Secretary,  by  appropriate  regulations,  to 
permit  a  homebuyer,  at  his  or  her  individual 
option,  to  pay  the  higher  amount  required 
to  maintain  homeownershlp  potential.  Al- 
ternatively, the  homebuyer  would  have  the 
option  to  continue  to  pay  no  more  than  the 
section  3(a)  amount,  and  agree  to  termina- 
tion of  the  lease  purchase  agreement  and 
transfer  to  public  housing  rental  status. 
Regular  HUD  reviews  would  assure  that  the 
amounts  which  the  PHA  budgets  as  the 


basis  for  homeownershlp  potential  are  rea- 
sonable for  the  current  needs  of  the  particu- 
lar unit  and  project. 

This  change  wiU  aUow  flexibUity  to  in- 
crease monthly  payments  by  the  homebuy- 
er. which  is  approiniate  in  light  of  the  addi- 
tional ftaancial  benefits  and  responsibilities 
of  homeownershlp.  The  homebuyer  would 
decide  on  the  upper  limit  of  payment  which 
is  acceptable.  This  change  is  made  In  lieu  of 
permlttbig  the  alternative,  continuing  oper- 
ating subsidy  for  homeownershlp  projects, 
because  that  alternative  would  continue  in 
homebuyer  status  many  families  who  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  operating  costs  and, 
therefore,  do  not  really  possess  homeowner- 
ship  potential. 

This  proposal  wou)d  provide  the  same  ex- 
emption from  section  3<a)  for  the  Turnkey 
III  program  and  other  public  housing  lease- 
purchase  arrangements  that  has  been  pro- 
vided foe  the  Mutual  Help  Homeownershlp 
Opportunity  program,  which  is  limited  to 
Indian  Rousing  Authorities.  It  would  thus 
result  in  consistency  among  all  1937  Act 
homeownershlp  programs  that  Involve 
lease-purchase  arrangements. 

PUBUC  HoiraiNG  AOKRCT  itacnvnsHtP 

Section  313  would  amend  section  6  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  apply  to  a  Federal  or  State 
court  for  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  a 
public  housing  agency  if.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary,  the  PHA  is  in  substantial  de- 
fault of  the  covenants  and  conditions  to 
which  it  is  subject.  If  the  court  determines 
that  such  a  substantial  default  has  oc- 
curred, a  receiver  Is  to  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  collateral  questions  sometimes 
considered  under  common  law  standards 
such  as  the  availability  of  alternative  reme- 
dies. Also,  the  amendment  empowers  the 
Secretary  to  petition  the  court  for  appropri- 
ate temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pending 
the  court's  determination  of  whether  to  ap- 
point a  receiver.  Injunctive  relief,  such  as 
freezing  the  assets  of  the  agency  or  mandat- 
ing remedial  actions,  may  be  appropriate 
where  It  appears  that  project  assets  are 
being  misused  or  that  health  and  safety  vio- 
lations are  present.  The  receivership  would 
terminate  upon  petition  by  the  Secretary  or 
when  the  court  determines  that  aU  defaults 
have  been  cured  and  that  the  public  hous- 
ing projects  of  the  PHA  will  be  operated  by 
it  in  accordance  with  the  ACC  and  the  Act. 

Under  current  law,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, upon  the  occurrence  of  a  substan- 
tial default,  to  require  either  conveyance  of 
title  or  delWery  of  possession  of  a  project  to 
HUD.  This  remedy,  because  it  operates  only 
at  the  project  level,  is  inadequate  to  address 
PHA  deficiencies  that  may  exist  at  the  ad- 
ministrative or  policy  level.  However,  the 
amendment  recognizes  that  PHAs  are  cre- 
ated under  State  law  and  their  governing 
bodies  are  appointed  by  State  or  local  offi- 
cials. Accordingly,  direct  HXTO  usurpation  of 
the  internal  administration  of  a  State-cre- 
ated entity  would  be  inappropriate.  Receiv- 
ership provides  independent,  court-super- 
vised management  of  PHA  affairs,  obtaln- 
aUe  only  upon  HUD's  demonstration  of  the 
substantiality  of  the  default  requiring  such 
intervention. 

To  enhance  clarity  and  continuity,  subsec- 
tion (g)  would  be  redesignated  as  subsection 
(f>.  and  the  PHA  receivership  amendment 
would  be  designated  subsection  (g).  Subsec- 
tion (f)  was  repealed  by  section  214(b)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act 
of  1983. 


Past  C— Otrxm  Assistkb  Hodsii*g 
autrokiiatior  poi  incixasiitc  tokhawtik 
AUTHORmr  roR  dixbct  loams  roa  Hoesim 

POa  TRK  KLBSILT  OX  RAWDICAPPXB 

Section  231.  would  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  19S9  to  Increase  HUD's 
authority  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury by  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for 
making  direct  loans  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped housing  projects.  Borrowing  author- 
ity was  authorised  in  this  form  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  the  proposed  amendment 
would  nmke  this  form  of  authorisation  per- 
manent. 

The  President's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1986  proposes  a  two-year  moratorium  In  ap- 
provals for  new  section  202  projects.  The 
Budget  provides,  however,  for  the  addition 
of  AM  million  in  direct  loan  authority  to  be 
used  only  for  amending  commitments  for 
approved  projects,  which  are  not  as  yet 
completed.  The  amendment  under  this  sec- 
tion to  increase  borrowing  authority  as 
needed  would  assure  the  necessary  authori- 
sation for  funding  of  these  Increased  loan 
commitments. 

Action  in  an  appropriation  Act  is  needed, 
and  language  for  such  an  Act  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Budget,  to  release  the  $50  mil- 
lion of  direct  loan  authority,  and  to  provide 
for  the  requisite  borrowing  authority  as 
would  be  authorized  by  the  amendment  to 
section  202  made  by  this  proposal. 

cSTAausHiixirr  or  ssctioh  s  paib  makkxt 

RENTS  POR  KXISTUfC  HOUSIRC 

Section  223  would  provide  for  a  one-year 
suspension  in  establishing  section  8  fair 
market  rents  for  existing  housing,  with  the 
fiscal  year  1985  fair  market  rents  continuing 
in  effect  for  fiscal  year  1986.  These  fair 
market  rents  are  also  the  amoimts  used  as 
the  payment  standards  for  the  Housing 
Voucher  program. 

This  proposal  would  hold  rents  constant 
for  one  fiscal  year  in  furtherance  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's objective  of  reducing  the 
Budget  deficit  by  cutting  Federal  outlays. 
With  the  rate  of  rent  Increases  reflecting 
the  reduced  inflation  rate  of  the  past  year, 
this  one-year  suspension  can  be  implement- 
ed without  substantial  impact  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

PSRMARKNT  HOUSIIfC  VOUCHXR  PROGRAM: 
RKPBAL  OP  MODERATX  RXHABtLrTATION  PROGRAM 

Permanent  Housing  Voucher  Program 
Section  223(a)  would  amend  the  Housing 
Voucher  program  contained  in  section  8(o) 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  added  by 
section  207  of  the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural 
Recovery  Act  of  1983.  to  convert  it  from  a 
demonstration  to  a  permanent  program  and 
to  remove  the  requirement  that  substantial- 
ly all  of  the  Voucher  authority  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  Rental  Rehabilitation 
program  and  for  dlsplaoees  under  the  Devel- 
opment Grant  and  the  FmHA  Housing  Pres- 
ervation Grant  programs. 

The  Hotning  Voucher  program  is  based  on 
the  findings  of  the  Experimental  Housing 
Allowance  program,  the  largest  social  sci- 
ence experiment  ever  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  on  the  experience  of 
the  Section  8  Existing  Housing  Certificate 
program.  These  programs  demonstrate  that 
this  type  of  subsidy  mechanism  improves 
the  housing  eonditions  of  eligible  families  at 
a  cost  much  lower  than  required  for  tradi- 
tional, project-based  approaches,  benefits 
families  by  giving  them  freedom  to  choose 
their  own  units,  and  works  well  in  virtually 
all  areas  of  the  country  in  all  types  of  hous- 
ing markets.  Thus,  the  Housing  Voucher 


program  Is  based  on  premises  already  wdl- 
tcsted.  HXn>  will  continue  with  current  and 
planned  research  to  evaluate  possible  future 
needs  for  prognun  reflnemcnts. 

The  Freestanding  Voucher  Demonstration 
now  underway  will  provide  a  basic  compari- 
son of  Vouchers  and  Certlftoates.  In  fiscal 
year  1985.  an  additional  research  project 
will  be  Initiated  to  study  Voucher  use  In 
rural  and  small  PHA  settings.  This  combinsr 
tion  of  past  and  current  studies  covers  the 
principal  variable  factors  that  affect  the 
program,  including  performance  in  urban 
and  rural  markets,  administration  by  State 
agencies  and  by  local  PHAs.  administration 
by  PHAs  representing  the  full  range  of 
agency  sizes,  and  the  cost  of  administering 
the  Voucher  program  in  each  of  these  set- 
tings. 

By  fiscal  year  1986.  PHAs  in  Rental  Reha- 
bilitation program  localities,  and  in  addi- 
tional sites  where  demonstration  programs 
are  underway,  will  be  administering  Vouch- 
ers. The  Voucher  program  thus  will  have 
become  national  in  scope,  and  many  PHAs 
will  have  experience  with  administering  the 
program,  contributing  to  the  firm  basis 
which  exists  for  a  permanent  program. 

Considering  both  the  research  findings  al- 
ready tn  hand  and  the  actual  program  expe- 
rience now  under  way.  we  believe  there  is  an 
adequate  base  upon  which  to  expand  the 
use  of  Vouchers. 

Repeal  of  Moderate  RehablllUtion 

Subsection  (b)  would  repeal  section 
8(eH2).  which  authorizes  the  section  8  Mod- 
erate RehablllUtion  program.  The  Depart- 
ment plans  no  additional  funding  for  the 
Moderate  Rehabflltation  program.  The  De- 
partment intends  to  rely  on  Vouchers  to 
assist  eligible  families  requiring  rental  as- 
sistance and  to  promote  rehabilitation  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  standard,  affordable 
rental  housing  through  the  Rental  Reha- 
bilitation program. 

The  Rental  Rehabilitation  program  is  an 
improvement  on  the  Moderate  Rehabilita- 
tion program  in  several  key  aspects.  It  sepa- 
rates the  rehabilitation  and  rental  subsidies, 
and  relies  on  private  market  forces  to  en- 
oourge  owner  participation  and  availabiltty 
of  rehabUlUted  units. 

The  Rental  Rehabilitation  program  re- 
quires 100  percent  lower  liuxxne  initial  occu- 
pancy after  rehabilitation  (adjustable  to  70 
percent  on  an  exception  basis)  with  strong 
encouragement  for  participating  govern- 
ments to  select  neighborhoods  and  proper- 
ties where  unregulated  market  rents  will 
remain  affordable  to  tenants  with  a  Hous- 
ing Voucher.  Moreover,  the  Rental  Reha- 
bilitation program  provides  greater  mobility 
to  lower  income  families  with  Housing 
Vouchers  than  possible  under  the  section  8 
Moderate  Rehabilitation  program  and 
greater  flexibUity  to  the  participating  State 
and  local  governments  in  implementing  a 
Rental  Rehabilitation  program.  Finally, 
Housing  Vouchers  supported  by  Rental  Re- 
habilitation will  be  a  more  frugal  use  of 
budget  authority  for  housing  eligible  fami- 
lies than  section  8  Moderate  Rehabilitation. 
(A  definitive  comparison  of  long-term  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  two  programs  is  not  now 
avaiUble.) 

In  addition,  subsection  (bXl)  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  rental  above  the  amount  oth- 
erwise permitted  where  necessary  to  assist 
in  the  sale  of  HUD-owned  multifamily 
projects.  This  would  replace  the  authority 
the  Secretary  now  has  to  'provide  increased 
assistance  for  these  projects  under  the  Mod- 
erate Rehabilitation  program. 


vsx  OP  Honsno  voochkrs  n  oomfscnoR 

WITH  RXRTAL  RSHABILITATIOR 

Section  224  would  amend  section  8(o)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
expand  eligibility  for  families  to  participate 
in  the  Housing  Voucher  program.  Under 
section  8(0),  as  enacted  In  1988.  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  issue  Vouchers  to 
very  low-Income  families  (those  with  in- 
comes of  50  percent  or  less  of  area  median 
income)  and  to  families  continuously  assist- 
ed under  the  1937  Act.  SecUon  10a(aX9XB) 
of  the  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1984 
I»t>vldes  that  Housing  Vouchers  may  also  be 
issued  to  lower  income  families  with  in- 
ccMnes  above  SO  percent  but  not  more  than 
80  percent  of  area  median  iiKiome  (50/80 
families)  who  are  (1>  determined  to  be  lower 
income  at  the  time  they  initially  receive  as- 
sistance and  (2)  displaced  by  Rental  Reha- 
bUitatlon  program  actiTlty.  Section  224 
would  extmd  the  1984  amendment  to  allsw 
Vouchers  to  be  issued  to  60/80  families  re- 
siding in  these  projects  whose  rent  burden 
would  be  30  percent  or  more  of  their  adjust- 
ed income,  based  on  post-rehabilitation 
rents.  These  families  would  use  the  Housing 
Vouchera  to  remain  in  their  present  units  or 
to  move. 

The  Rental  Rehabilitation  program  is  de- 
signed to  increase  the  supply  of  standard, 
private  market  rental  housing  available  to 
lower  income  tenants  through  the  rehabili- 
tation of  substandard  rental  units  and  the 
provision  of  rental  assistance  to  eligible 
families  to  help  them  pay  the  post-rehabili- 
tation rents.  The  program  has  requirements 
for  occupancy  by  lower  income  families  im- 
mediately after  rehabilitation  and  long-term 
performance  standards  for  continued  af- 
fordability  for  lower  income  families  (i.e., 
very  low-income  and  50/80  families).  The 
program  is  designed  to  minimize  the  dis- 
placement of  lower-income  families  residing 
in  these  substandard  properties.  This  policy 
would  be  facilitated  by  this  amendment. 

Currently,  Housing  Vouchers  can  only  be 
used  for  families  with  incomes  at  or  below 
50  percent  of  the  area  median,  for  families 
continuously  assisted  under  the  1937  Act. 
and  for  50/80  families  who  are  displaced  by 
Rental  RehablUtation  program  activity. 
Voucher  assistance  can  be  provided  to  the 
50/80  families  only  if  they  are  required  to 
move  from  the  rehabilitated  project  for  rea- 
sons such  as  the  rehabilitation  itself  or  to 
alleviate  overcrowding.  Therefore,  Vouchers 
presently  provide  no  assistance  to  50/80 
families  currently  residing  in  rehabilitation 
projects  where  the  post-rehabilitation  rents 
would  exceed  30  iwrcent  of  their  adjusted 
income.  This  proposal  would  provide  Vouch- 
er rental  assistance  for  these  50/80  families, 
permitting  them  to  move  or  stay  In  place, 
thus  reducing  public  relocation  assistance 
costs  as  well  as  minimizing  hardship  for  dis- 
placees. 

Section  8  Certificates  can  now  be  used  for 
50/80  families  whose  rents  would  exceed  30 
percent  of  adjusted  Income,  subject  to  HUD 
approval  on  a  case-by-case  basis  of  the  use 
of  the  1937  Act's  5  percent  exception  au- 
thority under  section  16(b).  Use  of  Vouchers 
for  families  with  these  incomes  also  is  sub- 
ject to  section  16(b).  This  proposed  amend- 
ment will  eliminate  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween Vouchers  and  Certificates  and  pro- 
mote more  efficient  administration  of  the 
program  at  the  local  level.  In  addition,  it 
would  permit  the  Department  to  assist  such 
families  in  future  years,  since  no  Certifi- 
cates are  planned  to  be  allocated  for  Rental 
RehabilitaUon  projects  after  fiscal  year 
1984. 


AIXOCATIOR  ARD  USE  OP  HODSIRO  ASSISTARCB 

Secttoo  225  would  amend  section  213  of 
the  Housing  MXfA  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  tor  ^1)  delete  the  provisions  pro- 
viding for  comment  by  units  tof  general  local 
government  on  applications  for  housing  as- 
slstance  whert  the  unit  of  government  has  a 
HUD-approved  housing  assistance  plan 
(HAP);  (2)  provide  for  a  single  local  com- 
ment process,  based  on  the  provisions  now 
applicable  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment without  approved  HAPs,  that  would 
apply  to  all  applications  lor  housing  assist- 
ance (except  for  applications  for  12  or  fewer 
housing  units  in  a  single  project  or  develop- 
ment); and  (3)  provide  that,  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  later  years.  HUD  would  allocate 
housing  as8istan<x  cm  an  equal  basis  to  met- 
ropolitan and  nonmetropolltan  areas. 

Currently,  section  213  distinguishes  be- 
tween applications  for  housing  assistance 
baaed  upon  whether  the  proposed  assistance 
is  to  be  provided  in  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  that  has  %  HUD-approved  HAP. 
In  the  case  of  an  application  involving  a 
unit  of  government  with  an  approved  HAP, 
section  213  now  requires  that  the  Secretary 
(1)  notify  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
locality  that  the  application  is  under  consid- 
eration, and  (2)  give  the  locality  a  30-day 
period  to  object  to  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion on  grounds  that  the  application  is  in- 
consistent with  the  approved  HAP.  If  the 
unit  of  government  objects  on  the  basis  of 
inconsistency  with  the  HAP.  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  the  application,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  application  is 
consistent  with  the  HAP  and  gives  the  chief 
executive  officer  written  notification  of  the 
determination  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  section  213(a) 
of  the  1974  Act  to  delete  the  local  review 
and  commmt  procedures  based  on  approved 
HAI^  This  change  is  necessary  to  conform 
to  the  proposed  amendments  in  section 
103(c)  of  this  bill  that  would  delete  the  cur- 
rent requirement  in  Title  I  of  the  1974  Act 
that  CDBO  entitlement  communities  certify 
that  they  are  following  a  current.  HUD-ap- 
proved HAP.  However,  to  assure  that  all  ap- 
propriate units  of  general  local  government 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  an  ap- 
plication for  housing  assistance  to  be  locat- 
ed in  their  jurisdiction,  subsection  (a)  would 
extend  the  provisions  of  section  213(c). 
wUch  now  apply  only  to  applications  for 
housing  assistance  in  areas  without  an  »st- 
proved  HAP.  to  cover  all  applications, 
except  for  certain  applications  involving  12 
or  fewer  housing  units.  Under  this  provi-. 
sion,  the  Secretary  could  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  housing  assistance  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  <1)  there  is  a 
need  for  the  housing  assistance,  and  (2) 
there  are  or  will  be  avaUable  in  the  area 
adequate  public  facilities  and  services  to 
serve  the  proposed  assisted  housing.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Secretary  would  t>e  required  to 
give  the  community  a  30-day  period  before 
the  Secretary's  determination  is  made  to 
provide  comments  or  information  relevant 
to  the  determination. 

Subsection  (a)  would  also  delete  provisions, 
from  section  213(b)  that  currently  exempt 
from  the  notice  and  comment  requirement 
applications  for  housing  assistance  relating 
to  (I)  new  community  developments  under 
title  rv  of  the  Housing  mxtA  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  or  title  VII  of  the  Housing 
and  Urt>an  Development  Act  of  1970,  and  (2) 
certain  housing  financed  by  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  by  States  or  State  agencies. 
Since  the  new  communities  program  has 
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been  terminated,  the  need  for  the  exemp- 
tion no  longer  exlita.  The  exemption  for 
State  financing  agendea  hai  been  of  limited 
effect,  since  section  213(bXS>  alao  provides 
that  the  exemption  does  not  apply  where 
the  unit  of  general  local  goremment  In 
which  the  assisted  housing  is  to  be  provided 
objects  in  Its  HAP  to  the  exemption.  Many 
localities  have  objected  in  their  HAPs  to  the 
exemption.  Therefore,  repeal  of  the  exemp- 
tion for  State  financing  agencies  would  con- 
tinue the  current  prevailing  practice  of 
giving  units  of  general  local  government  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  all  applications 
for  housing  ■rr*T*Tir'^^  regardless  of  the 
source  of  the  financing. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary, beginning  with  fiscal  year  1988.  to  allo- 
cate under  the  secUon  213<dXl)  formuU  not 
more  than  SO  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
available  assistance  to  metropolitan  areas 
and  not  more  than  SO  percent  of  such  assist- 
ance to  nonmetropolltan  areas.  Currently, 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  allocated  to 
nonmetropolltan  areas  is  required  to  be  in 
the  20  to  as  percent  range.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  consistent  with  HUD's  budget 
proposal  to  delay  funding  of  Incremental 
housing  ■mrittti''^'  for  two  years  and  the  Ad- 
ministtation's  proposal  to  terminate  fund- 
ing for  the  FmHA's  housing  aswiiitsnce  pro- 
grams.  At  the  end  of  the  moratorium.  HUD 
would  assume  full  responsibility  for  rural 
hpusing  assistance  needs.  The  even  split  be- 
tween metropolitan  and  nonmetropolltan 
areas  approximates  the  distribution  of  HX7D 
and  PmHA  uniU  between  1980  and  1984. 
The  requirement  for  HUD  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  determining 
how  much  section  8  existing  housing  assist- 
ance to  make  available  under  section  8(d)  of 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  use  with 
the  Housing  Preservation  Grant  program 
under  section  S33  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  would  be  deleted,  since  funding  under 
section  533  would  be  terminated. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  section 
213(aX3)  to  delete  the  gender-specific  term 
"he"  and  insert  instead  "the  Secretary". 

Finally,  subsection  (d>  would  amend  the 
provision  in  section  213<dK4)<E)  that  per- 
mits the  Dei>artment  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
Secretary's  reserve  for  lower  income  hotis- 
ing  needs  described  in  HAPs.  Including  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  areawide  housing 
opportunity  plans  (AHOPs).  Subaection  (d) 
would  delete  the  references  to  HAPs  and 
AHOPs.  and  instead  would  permit  assist- 
ance to  be  used  for  projects  approved  by  the 
Secretary  to  meet  lower  income  housing 
needs.  As  noted  above,  section  103(c)  of  the 
bill  would  repeal  HAPs.  The  reference  to 
AHOPS  would  be  deleted  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  they  are  no  longer  used  in  Departmen- 
tal programs. 

TBiAirr  KuoniuTT  DamitmATioRS  m  axirr 
suPFLnmrT  projicts 

Section  226  would  amend  section  lOl(eXl) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1988  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
HUD.  upon  request  by  a  Rent  Supplement 
project  owner,  must  issue  certificates  on  the 
income  of  applicants  and  on  whether  they 
are  occupying  substandard  housing,  are  in- 
voluntarily displaced,  or  are  paying  more 
than  SO  percent  of  income  for  rent  at  the 
time  assistance  Is  being  sought.  The  propos- 
al would  also  amend  section  lOl(k)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  project  owner.  Instead  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  give  priority  for  available 
units  to  individuals  or  families  who  are  oc- 
cupjring  substandard  housing  or  are  Invol- 
untarily displaced  at  the  time  they  are  seek- 
ing housing  saslstance  under  the  Rent  Sup- 


plement program,  and.  as  a  conforming 
amendment,  would  add  the  additional  prior- 
ity for  applicants  who  are  paying  more  than 
SO  percent  of  Income  for  rent. 

Elimination  of  the  HUD  certificate  provi- 
sion is  consistent  with  the  general  approach 
to  tenant  selection  currently  used  in  the 
Rent  Supplement  program,  under  which 
project  owners  have  primary  responsibility 
for  making  tenant  selection  dedslODS  In  ac- 
cordance with  HUD  ellglbUity  criteria  and 
procedures.  This  proposal  should  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  prcapective  tenants,  since 
project  owners  have  been  making  tenant  se- 
lection decisions  without  certificates  from 
the  Secretary  since  1972.  except  in  those 
few  cases  where  owners  have  asked  for  cer- 
tificates. In  addition,  the  proposal  would 
make  eligibility  determinations  under  the 
Rent  Supplement  program  consistent  with 
the  Section  8  and  Public  Housing  programs, 
and  would  relieve  HUD  of  the  staff-inten- 
sive and  coatly  burden  of  Issuing  certificates 
in  those  few  instances  where  they  are  re- 
quested. 

Adding  the  rent  burden  consideration  to 
the  list  of  prioriUes  in  section  lOl(k)  is  a 
technical  conforming  amendment  to  make 
this  provision  consistent  with  the  current 
provisions  of  section  101(e)  and  the  prefer- 
ence rules  for  the  other  affected  assisted 
housing  programs. 

UFKAL  or  KBQOnniSMT  POR  SIOmPICAlIT  COM- 

Momrr    aaraasaiTATioii    on    oovnuniic 

■OAKOS  OP  SBCnOH  SOS  PHOJaCTS 

Section  227  would  amend  section 
202(dX2MB)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to 
remove  the  requirement  (added  in  1978) 
that  nonprofit  entitles  receiving  loans  for 
developing  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped must  Include,  on  their  governing 
boards,  members  selected  in  a  manner  to 
assure  siviiflcant  representation  of  the 
views  of  the  community  In  which  the 
project  is  located. 

A  significant  number  of  national  organiza- 
tions which  are  active  sponsors  of  section 
202  housing  have  objected  strenuously  to 
this  requirement.  The  sponsors  have  point- 
ed out  that,  as  national  organizations,  it  is 
Impossible  for  them  to  have  representatives 
on  their  governing  boards  from  all  commu- 
nities in  which  they  may  wish  to  operate. 
Similar  concerns  have  been  expressed  by 
SUte-wide  housing  corporations,  as  well  as 
county  and  community  groups,  which  find  it 
difficult  to  have  representatives  from  all 
areas  in  which  they  intend  to  operate.  The 
existing  requirement  of  section  202  curtails 
participation  by  many  organizations  which 
have  been  organized  spedflcally  to  share  re- 
sources and  to  develop  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  approach  to  providing 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Isolated 
cases,  there  Is  no  evidence  of  the  need  for 
this  provision. 

This  section  would  also  delete,  as  unneces- 
sary, the  requirement  that  the  corporation 
have  a  governing  board  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  housing  project.  This  pro- 
vision is  unnecessary  since  all  corporations 
have  governing  boards,  and  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  their  acUvities  as  stated  In  section 
20a(aKl)  is  "to  provide  housing  and  related 
facilities  for  elderly  or  handicapped  fami- 
lies," which  is  broader  than  Just  "operation 
of  the  housing  project." 

laCMHICAL  AMZNDIcnrTS  TO  THB  UHIIUI  STATZS 
HOUSIKO  ACT  OP  Its T 

Section  228  would  make  several  technical 
amendmenU  to  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937. 


SubaecUon  (a)  would  amend  secUon 
6(c)(4KA)  of  the  Act  to  change  the  place- 
ment of  the  clause  providing  a  priority  for 
public  hou^ng  applicant  families  who  "are 
paying  more  than  SO  per  centum  of  famUy 
Income  for  rent"  to  follow  "substandard 
housing"  to  make  It  consistent  with  other 
comparable  provisions. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  section  8(k)  of  the  Act  to 
change  "his"  to  "their"  to  conform  to  the 
plural  subject  (tenants)  and  to  eliminate  the 
gender-spedfic  reference. 

TITLE  m— PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

AND  EXTENSIONS 

Pakt  A— FHA 

KXTSMSIOII  OP  PBDCRAL  HOUSDIG  ADMUnSTRA- 
nOM  MORTGAOB  IirSVRANCS  PROGRAIIS 

Section  301  would  extend  (through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987)  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houdng  and  Urban  Development  to 
Insure  mortgages  or  loans  under  certain 
HX7D-FHA  mortgage  and  loan  insurance 
programs  contained  in  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

Under  existing  law,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  insure  mortgages  and  loans  under 
these  programs  will  expire  on  September  30, 
1985.  After  that  date,  the  Secretary  may  not 
insure  mortgages  or  loans  under  any  of  the 
major  HUD-FHA  insuring  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  National  Housing  Act,  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  Insure  issued 
before  that  date. 

Extensions 

Insuring  authorities  which  will  expire  on 
September  SO,  1985,  and  are  proposed  for 
extension  through  September  30,  1987.  in- 
clude those  for  the  following  HT7D-FHA 
mortgage  or  loan  insurance  programs: 

Title  I— property  improvement  and  manu- 
factured home  loan  insurance: 

Section  203— basic  home  mortgage  insur- 
ance: 

Section  207— rental  housing  insurance; 

Section  213— cooperative  housing  Insur- 
ance: 

SecUon  230— rehabillUUon  and  neighbor- 
hood conservation  housing  Insurance: 

Section  221— housing  for  moderate-income 
and  displaced  families; 

Section  223— miscellaneous  housing  insur- 
ance, including  insurance  in  older,  declining 
urban  areas  and  for  existing  multlfamily 
housing  proJecU  and  hospitals; 

Section  231— housing  for  the  elderly: 

Section  233— experimental  housing; 

Section  234— mortgage  Insurance  for  con- 
dominiums: 

Section  237— special  mortgage  Insurance 
ssslstanre; 

Section  240— homeowner  purchases  of  fee 
simple  title: 

Section  241— supplemental  loans  for  mnl- 
tifamlly  housing  projects,  health  facilities 
and  energy  conserving  improvements: 

Section  243— homeownership  for  middle- 
income  families: 

Section  244(d>— mortgage  Insurance  on  a 
coinsurance  basis  generally; 

Section  244(h>— mortgage  Insurance  on  a 
coinsurance  basis  for  rental  rehabilitation 
property: 

Section  245— mortgage  insurance  on  grad- 
uated payment  and  indexed  mortgages: 

Section  247— single  family  mortgage  Insur- 
ance on  Hawaiian  home  lands; 

Section  248— single  f  amUy  mortgage  insur- 
ance on  Indian  reservations; 

Section  251— adjustable  rate  single  famUy 
mortgages; 


Section  252— shared  appreciation  mort- 
gages for  single  f amUy  bouslnr. 

Section  253— shared  appreciation  mort- 
gages for  multlfamily  housinr.  uid 

Title  X— mortgage  Insurance  for  land  de- 
velopment. 

The  proposed  extensions  of  the  above 
listed  mortgage  insuring  authorities  are  de- 
signed to  guarantee  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  PHA  mortgage  insurance  and  thus  to 
maintain  and  enhance  the  Department's  ca- 
pacity to  contribute  to  achieving  the  nation- 
al housing  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family." 

Expirations 

Extensions  have  not  been  included  for  a 
number  of  programs.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  little  used  either  because  of  di- 
minished demand  or  because  financing 
needs  are  being  met  in  the  private  lending 
market.  In  order  to  avoid  a  clash  between 
competing  public  and  private  credit  de- 
mands and  to  better  direct  Federal  credit 
programs  to  those  areas  of  actual  need,  the 
following  programs  are  not  extended: 

Section  222— mortgage  insurance  for  serv- 
icemen; 

Section  232— mortgage  Insurance  for  nurs- 
ing homes.  int«nnediate  care  facilities,  and 
board  and  care  homes; 

Section  235  (h)  and  (m)— homeownership 
for  lower  income  families: 

Section  23S(q)— countercyclical  economic 
stimulus: 

Section  242— mortgage  insurance  for  hos- 
pitals; 

Title  VIII— armed  services  housing:  and 

Title  XI— group  practice  facilities. 

The  program  of  mortgage  instirance  for 
servicemen  under  section  222  would  be  per- 
mitted to  expire  on  September  30.  1985. 
Military  personnel.  Coast  Guard  personnel, 
and  employees  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  certified  as  re- 
quiring housing  by  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, Transportation  and  (>>nunerce,  re- 
spectively, are  eligible  under  this  program. 
However,  since  the  Department  of  Defense 
no  longer  participates  in  the  program,  it  is 
rarely  used.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  only  40 
homes  were  insured  under  the  section  222 
program. 

The  authority  to  insure  mortgages  for 
nursing  homes.  Intermediate  care  facilities, 
and  board  and  care  facilities  under  section 
232  would  be  permitted  to  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1085.  Many  facilities  currently  in 
existence  have  been  developed  and  financed 
without  the  benefit  of  federaUy  insured 
mortgages.  Section  232  has  not  been  a  high- 
volume  mortgage  insurance  program,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  private  market  cannot  meet  the  fi- 
nancing needs  of  such  facilities  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  section  232  program.  In  fiscal 
year  1984.  only  37  mortgages  were  insured 
under  the  232  program. 

Authority  to  contract  to  make  assistance 
payments  under  section  235(h)  (homeowner- 
ship for  lower  income  families)  will  expire 
September  30.  1985.  Authority  to  insure 
these  mortgages  under  section  235(m)  alao 
expires  September  30,  1085,  except  pursuant 
to  previous  commitments.  No  extension  is 
requested  for  sections  235  (h)  and  (m).  In 
light  of  the  budget  deficit,  this  program 
should  not  be  extended.  To  the  extent  hous- 
ing assistance  is  provided,  it  should  be  made 
available  to  those  most  In  need,  rather  than 
to  a  narrow  group  of  potential  homebuyers. 
All  supplemental  appropriations  for  section 
235  program  provided  in  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,   1984  (Pub.  L. 


98-396,  approved  August  22,  1984),  wlU  be 
committed  before  the  Septerabo'  30,  1985 
expiration  date  of  the  program. 

The  section  235(q)  authority  (countercy- 
clical economic  stimulus),  scheduled  to 
expire  on  September  30,  1985,  is  not  pro- 
posed for  extension.  This  emergency .  au- 
thority has  never  been  activated. 

The  authority  to  insure  mortgages  for 
hoq>itals  under  section  242  Is  not  proposed 
for  extension  beyond  the  current  SqiCanbn 
30.  1085  explraUon  date.  The  Administra- 
tion's attempts  to  bring  cost  containment  to 
the  health  and  medical  sector,  plus  the  fact 
that  many  areas  already  have  a  surplus  of 
hospital  beds,  suggest  that  only  a  very  limit- 
ed need  exists  for  financing  hospitals.  Since 
the  private  market  has  provided  financing 
to  many  existing  hospitals  and  appears 
quite  capable  of  meeting  credit  needs  in 
those  few  cases  where  new  hospital  con- 
struction is  appropriate,  extension  of  sec- 
tion 242  U  not  being  sought.  Only  five 
projects  were  insured  under  section  242  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  authority  to  insure  armed  services 
housing  under  Title  Vm  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (sections  809  and  810)  is  not 
proposed  for  extension  beyond  the  current 
September  30,  1985  expiration  date.  These 
programs  have  been  inactive  for  several 
years.  No  applications  for  insurance  under 
title  vm  are  currently  pending. 

FlnaUy,  there  has  been  Uttle  activity 
under  the  Titie  XI  authority  to  insure 
group  practice  facilities,  suggesting  that 
whatever  need  exists  is  being  met  adequate- 
ly by  the  private  market.  Accordingly,  no 
further  extension  of  this  authority  Is  being 
sought. 

mSCKLLAiraOUS  AMXHBlIEIfTS 

Section  302  would: 

(1)  Amend  section  232(iK2XB)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  which  establishes  au- 
thority to  insure  loans  for  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  fire  safety  equipment  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  intermediate  care  facilities  and 
board  and  care  homes,  to  permit  the  bor- 
rower and  lender  to  negotiate  the  interest 
rate  on  the  loan.  Amending  this  section 
would  establish  consistency  with  section 
232(dX3XB)  and  other  provisions  of  the  Act 
that  provide  for  a  negotiated  interest  rate. 
Section  404  of  the  Housing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  deleted  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  set  maximum  interest 
rates  on  most  of  the  other  mortgage  and 
loan  insurance  programs,  but  section 
232(iM2XB)  was  inadvertenUy  omitted. 

(2)  Amend  sections  235  (m)  and  (q)  to  clar- 
ify the  expiration  date  of  the  programs  cov- 
ered by  those  subsections. 

(3)  Change  an  incorrect  reference  in  sec- 
tion 236(1X1)  from  subsection  "(h)"  to 
"(fX4)." 

(4)  Change  an  incorrect  capitalization  of 
the  word  "Mortgagor"  in  section  247(aX2). 

(5)  Amend  sections  248  (a)  and  (d)  of  the 
Act,  which  are  concerned  with  single  family 
mortgage  insurance  on  Indian  lands,  to  use 
the  defined  term  "trust  or  otherwise  re- 
stricted land"  consistently  in  section  248. 

(6)  Amend  section  2S3(b)  of  the  Act  to 
iMse  the  definition  of  "net  appreciated 
value"  in  the  multifamily  shared  apprecia- 
tion mortgage  program  on  the  actual 
project  cost  after  completion,  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  rather  than  basing  it  on 
the  speculative  measures  of  estimated  value 
of  replacement  cost.  Using  the  actual  cost 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  that  the 
mortgagee,  at  the  time  of  sale,  would  be  en- 
titled to  share  in  residual  receipts  notes  that 
had  been  executed  by  the  mortgagor  during 


construction.  This  amendment  also  should 
help  to  minimize  cost  increases  because 
mortgagees  would  have  an  inoenUve  to  limit 
cbADge  ordera,  and  thereby  increase  the 
amount  of  appredaUon  to  be  shared. 

(7)  Amend  section  26Xc)  of  the  Act,  which 
is  concerned  with  insurance  benefits  In  the 
event  of  default,  to  bidicate  that  multlfam- 
ily shared  appredatimi  mortgages  are  obli- 
gations of  the  General  Insurance  Fund, 
rather  than  the  Mutual  BCortgage  Insurance 
Fund. 

(8)  Amend  section  809(f)  to  clarify  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  program  covered  by  the 
section. 

(9)  Amend  section  810(h)  of  the  Act  to 
conform  with  other  provisions  of  the  Act 
that  provide  for  a  negotiated  Interest  rate. 
This  amoidment  will  have  no  substantive 
effect  on  the  mortgage  insurance  program, 
but  siniidy  deletes  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  set  a  '"w^*™"'"  interest  rate.  Section 
8I0(k)  is  alao  amended  to  clarify  the  expira- 
tion date  of  section  810. 

(10)  Amend  section  1101(a)  to  clarify  the 
expiratkm  date  of  section  1101. 

(11)  Change  an  Incorrect  reference  in  sec- 
tion 482  of  the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural 
Recovery  Act  of  1983  from  "such  Act"  to 
"the  National  Housing  Act". 

KZPAmtnt  AUTHORiry  por  saiiuic  msuRAiica 

PRBIinilf  CHARGES  Oa  TRU  I  LOAHS 

Section  303  would  amend  section  2(f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  give  the  secre- 
tary more  flexible  authority  for  setting  in- 
surance premium  charges  under  the  Title  I 
property  improvement  and  manufactured 
home  loan  programs. 

Section  2(f)  currently  gives  the  Secretary 
authority  to  fix  a  premium  charge  under 
the  HUe  I  program  baaed  on  a  percentage 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  loan,  not  to 
exceed  one  percent  per  year,  for  the  term  of 
the  loan.  Under  this  authority.  HUD  col- 
lects premiums  on  Titie  I  insurance  in  force 
at  an  anmmi  rate  of  .50  p««ent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds for  property  improvement  loans  and 
.54  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  for  manufac- 
tured home  loans.  Because  of  the  statutory 
language,  the  lender  must  pay  the  same  pre- 
mium charge  for  each  year  that  insurance 
on  the  loan  is  in  force. 

Experience  under  the  TiUe  I  program  in- 
dicates that  the  highest  probability  of  a 
claim  occurs  within  the  first  three  years 
after  the  loan  is  reported  for  insurance, 
with  the  claims  rate  dropping  sharply  about 
five  years  into  the  loan  term.  Thus,  defidte 
ate  much  higher  during  the  early  years  of 
any  annual  group  of  loans,  with  the  losses 
l)eing  recouped  to  some  extent  during  the 
later  years  by  the  premitmi  ctiarges  on 
those  loans  that  run  for  the  full  term.  In 
recent  years,  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of 
insurance  written  under  the  TlUe  I  program 
tiave  resulted  in  annual  deficits  based  on  a 
comparison  of  prendum  income  with  the 
amount  of  claims  pai(L  WhQe  the  Secretary 
could  increase  the  premium  charge  for  all 
new  loans  in  order  to  offset  these  annual 
deficits,  this  would  not  resolve  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  present  system. 

The  Secretary  needs  authority  to  be  able 
to  collect  a  higher  premium  charge  during 
the  early  years  of  the  loan  whoi  the  risk  is 
greatest.  The  amendment  would  give  HUD 
the  flexibility  (I)  to  charge  a  percentage  of 
the  outstanding  loan  balance  during  the 
year  (as  is  authorized  under  Titie  II):  (2)  to 
charge  a  level  premium  for  a  fixed  number 
of  years,  but  for  some  period  less  than  the 
full  term  of  the  loan;  (3)  to  charge  a  declin- 
ing percentage  of  the  net  proceeds;  or  (4) 
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■ome  combination  of  Uicm.  Whmtever  the 
buia  adopted  by  reculatlon.  the  premium 
vould  conttBuc  to  be  collected  in  advance 
and  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  an  ag- 
gregate limit  equivalent  to  one  percent  per 
year  of  the  net  proceeds  for  the  term  of  the 
loan. 

II<»TQA0B  ON  lUWAIIAM  MOMB  LAUDS  AND 
nfDIAN  LANDS  TO  U  OBLIOATIONS  OF  TIB 
(KNKRAL  nraUKAIfCS  FUND 

Section  304  would  amend  sections  247  and 
248  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  to  provide 
that  mortgages  Insured  pursuant  to  either 
section  would  be  obligations  of  the  Oeneral 
Insurance  Fund.  Currently,  any  mortgage 
insured  pursuant  to  either  section  would  be 
an  obligation  of  the  fund  applicable  to  the 
specific  section  of  the  Act  under  which  the 
mortgage  Is  insured.  Since  most  of  these 
mortgages  are  expected  to  be  insured  under 
section  203(b).  they  would  be  obligations  of 
the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund 
(MMIF). 

Hawallans 

In  attempting  to  implement  section  247  of 
the  National  fiousing  Act.  the  Department 
discovered  that  the  Hawaiian  Homelands 
Commission  (HHC)  Act  (part  of  the  HawaU 
Constitution)  contained  specific  rules  which 
control  every  aspect  of  land  ownership  and 
financing.  It  is  In  part  due  to  these  restric- 
tions that  there  is  currently  no  private  lend- 
ing activity  for  home  acquisition  on  Hawai- 
ian Homelands.  The  Oepwtment  conducted 
oegotiations  with  the  HHC  to  see  what  pro- 
gram could  be  implemented  which  would  re- 
quire the  fewest  revlsiODS  to  both  their  Con- 
stitution and  HUD'S  statute.  The  resulting 
program  now  being  designed  provides  that 
the  HHC  will  receive  virtually  all  of  the 
mortgage  insurance  premium  (MIP)  and 
assume  all  the  risk  of  loss.  A  small  portion 
of  the  MIP  would  be  retained  by  the  De- 
partment to  cover  costs  of  reviewing  credit- 
worthiness and  other  processing  costs. 
While  different  in  outline  from  other  FHA 
programs,  including  Indians,  both  the  De- 
partment and  the  Hawaiian  Homeland  Com- 
mission have  agreed  tliat  this  program 
design  is  viable. 

Since  the  HHC  under  this  negotiated  pro- 
gram design  retains  virtually  all  of  the  MIP 
and  assumw  all  of  the  risk.  It  should  not 
have  to  make  the  distributions  the  Secre- 
ta^  is  authorised  to  make  under  the  MMIF 
to  the  mortgagor  upon  termination  of  the 
insurance  obligation  where  national  claim 
experience  for  a  particular  class  of  mort- 
gages is  better  than  predicted.  Making  these 
mortgages  obligations  of  the  Oeneral  Insur- 
ance Fund  also  would  not  Increase  potential 
appropriation  requests  since  the  HHC  would 
be  reimbursing  HUD  almost  immediately 
for  any  losses. 

Indians 

Mortgages  for  homes  en  Indian  lands  are 
likely  to  involve  greater  risks  than  other 
mortgages  under  the  MMIF,  due  to  the 
unique  nature  of  the  ownership  of  these 
lands  and  the  restrictions  which  are  im- 
posed on  their  salt  or  lease.  The  extent  of 
these  risks  was  recognised  by  the  Congress 
in  providing  for  up  to  a  three  percent  mort- 
gage Insurance  premium  under  the  Indian 
program,  and  In  Its  reimbursement  and  se- 
curity features.  While  these  provisions  are 
Intended  to  prevent  losses  to  the  MMIF.  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possl- 
bOity  of  jeopardising  the  solvency  of  the 
MMIF.  mortgages  under  section  248  should 
be  made  obligations  of  the  Oeneral  Insur- 
ance Fund. 


asPBAL  OP  aaQonumNT  to  publish  pboto- 
TTPB  Hoosarc  costs  poa  onb-  to  poux- 

PAMILY  UNTIB 

Section  305  would  repeal  section  904  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1977.  which  requires  HUD 
to  prepare  and  publish  annually  prototype 
housing  costs  for  one-  to  four-family  dwell- 
ing units  for  each  of  the  approximately  650 
housing  market  areas  in-  the  United  States. 
Publication  of  prototype  costs  under  section 
904  is  expensive  and  unnecessary.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  this  provision  gives  no  spe- 
cific reason  for  the  reqxilrement  to  publish 
this  Information  other  than  for  "public"  in- 
formation. These  cost  figures  are  not  used 
for  operating  any  HUD  program.  Neither 
the  general  public  nor  any  public  agency  or 
private  entity  has  expressed  the  view  that 
the  Information  is  useful.  The  main  area  of 
comment  has  been  from  mortgagees,  build- 
ers and  developers  challenging  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures. 
AtrrHORiTT  poa  incrbasbd  MoaroAOB  Lxmrs 

poa  MtrLTiPAiiiLT  projbcts  in  rior-cost 

ABBAS 

Section  306  would  amend  sections 
207(cK3).  213(bX2>.  220(dK3XB)(iU). 
22I(dX3XU}.  221(dX4XU).  231(cX3)  and 
234<eX3>  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  high-coat  area  adjust- 
ment factor  from  75  percent  to  110  percent 
of  the  basic  mortgage  limits  for  dwelling 
units  of  various  sixes  and  types  (90  percent 
in  the  case  of  Tandem  projects).  The  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  approve  higher  limits  on 
a  project-by-project  basis  up  to  140  percent 
of  the  maximum  dollar  limits  (90  percent 
for  Tandem  projects)  would  not  be  changed. 

Each  of  these  sections  of  the  Act  provides 
the  Secretary  with  discretionary  authority 
to  increase  the  maximum  dollar  amounts  on 
Insured  mortgages  by  not  more  than  75  per- 
cent in  any  geograplilcal  area  where  the 
Secretary  finds  that  cost  levels  require  such 
an  increase.  In  addition,  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  it  is  necessary,  the 
maximum  dollar  amounts  may  be  Increased 
on  a  project-by-proJect  basis  by  not  more 
than  140  percent,  or  90  percent  for  Tandem 
projects  under  section  305  of  the  NHA.  (Sec- 
tion SOS  was  repealed  by  section  483  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1983.  but  a  number  of  projects  remain  in 
the  pipeline.)  The  Secretary's  exception  au- 
thority for  individual  projects  was  increased 
from  90  to  140  percent  by  the  Further  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  Act.  1983  (P.L.  97- 
377).  enacted  December  31.  1982.  However, 
no  commensurate  change  was  made  to  the 
75  percent  high-cost  area  limitation. 

In  Implementing  these  provisions.  HUD 
periodically  reviews  local  construction  cost 
levels  and  establishes  a  percentage  increase 
for  each  high-cost  area,  within  which  the 
field  office  may  approve  multlfamlly 
projects  without  Headquarters  review.  How- 
ever, in  areas  where  cost  levels  exceed  the 
75  percent  limitation,  nearly  all  mulUfamlly 
projects  must  be  referred  to  Headquarters 
for  a  proJect-by-project  determination. 
Headquarters  review  does  not  presently 
cause  excessive  delays,  but  greater  delays 
may  occur  In  the  future  as  more  areas  bump 
up  against  the  75  percent  high-cost  area 
limitation.  At  present,  there  are  19  metro- 
politan areas  which  are  at  the  75  percent 
limitation  for  all  multlfamlly  buildings,  and 
another  7  metropolitan  areas  which  are  at 
the  75  percent  limitation  for  elevator  build- 
ings. Cost  levels  In  many  of  these  areas 
could  justify  Increasing  the  area  limit  above 
the  current  75  percent  high-cost  area  limita- 
tion. An  Increase  in  the  high-cost  area  limi- 


tation from  75  to  110  percent  would  stream- 
line FHA  processing  by  permitting  HUD 
field  offices  to  review  and  approve  higher 
cost  projects  within  the  maximum  limits  set 
by  HeadquartetB.  without  the  need  for  Sec- 
retarial oversight  of  Individual  projects  or 
an  increase  in  the  basic  dollar  limits. 

In  light  of  the  subsidy  levels  which 
Tandem  projects  enjoy  and  the  higher  sub- 
sidy costs  which  would  result  from  larger 
Tandem  mortgages,  the  special  90  percent 
limit  would  continue  to  apply  to  the  small 
number  of  projects  remaining  In  the 
Tandem  pipeline. 

DOUBLB   DAMAOBS  RBIIKOY    POR   ONADTROBIZKD 

USB    OP    moltipamilt    housing    PBOJBCT 

ASSBTS  AND  INCOMB 

Section  307  would  expand  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  to  deter  the  use  of  the  assets 
and  Income  of  multlfamlly  housing  projects 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  In  violation 
of  the  project's  regulatory  agreement  or  ap- 
plicable regulations  by  enacting  a  double 
damages  clvU  recovery  statute.  Currently, 
the  only  cIvU  remedy  available  to  recover 
project  assets  and  Income  that  are  used  in 
violation  of  these  requirements  is  a  suit  for 
civil  recovery.  In  addition,  section  239(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  provides  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  of  a  $5,000  fine  or  a  prison  term 
of  up  to  three  years  In  Jail,  or  both,  for  un- 
authorised use  of  project  rents  or  other 
funds. 

Congress  added  section  239  to  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  in  1968  because  civil  actions 
for  recovery  were  viewed  as  ineffective  as  a 
means  of  discouraging  misuse  of  project 
rents  or  other  funds.  Therefore.  Congress 
established  a  criminal  punishment  of  a  fine 
or  Imprisonment,  or  twth.  However,  this 
criminal  statute  has  not  been  as  effective  a 
deterrent  as  was  hoped,  and  is  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  project  asseta.  In  addi- 
tion. HUD  recognizes  that  not  all  wrongful 
conduct  warrants  the  severity  of  a  criminal 
fine  and  imprisonment  and.  in  certain  cases, 
civil  relief  is  more  appropriate.  However. 
HUD'S  present  civil  remedy  of  recovering 
the  amount  of  the  project  assets  and  Inpome 
used  Is  an  insufficient  deterrent.  The  only 
risk  for  such  an  owner  Is  to  pay  back  thope 
amounts,  plus  interest. 

The  civil  double  damages  remedy  would 
be  enforceable  against  project  owners  violat- 
ing the  project  regulatory  agreement's  pro- 
hibition against  unauthorized  use  of  project 
assets  or  income  for  non-project-related  or 
otherwise  unapproved  uses.  PaiBgraph  0  of 
the  Department's  standard  form  of  regula- 
tory agreement  for  multtfamlly  prajecta 
with  naortgages  Insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  does  not  permit  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  project  assets  or  income. 

Under  the  regulatory  agreements,  all 
books  and  accounts  relating  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mortgaged  property  and  the 
project  must  be  kept  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Secretary  and  in  rea- 
sonable condition  for  proper  audit.  The  stat> 
ute  would  provide  that  use  of  assets  or 
income  without  adequate  documentation 
would  constitute  a  prima  facie  case  that  the 
assets  and  income  were  used  in  violation  of 
the  regulatory  agreraient.  The  statute  reaf- 
firms the  mortgagor's  obligation  to  main- 
tain bootcs  and  records  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Secretary  and  in 
reaaonable  condition  for  proper  audit. 
Where  the  books  and  records  do  not  estab- 
lish that  the  use  was  made  for  a  reaaonable 
operating  expense  or  necesssry  repair,  the 
statute  confirms  HUD's  right  to  recover 
damages  for  such  an  unauthorized  use.  For 


fiscal  years  1960  through  1984.  the  Office  of 
Inspector  Oeneral  disaUowed  $17.3  million 
in  coats  charged  to  project  aceounta  and 
questioned  $17.5  miUlon  in  cosU  charged  to 
project  aooounU.  The  Office  of  Injector 
Oeneral  queatlona  a  coat  when  there  Is  in- 
sufficient documentation  relating  to  tliat 
cost.  During  this  time  period,  the  Depart- 
ment only  recovered  8  percent  of  questioned 
eoaU.  The  Secretary's  abiUty  to  recover 
these  questioned  costs  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  imiMoper  uae  of  project  aaseU  and 
income  could  not  be  hidden  behind  Inad- 
equate recordkeeping.  Inadequate  books  and 
reoords-  provide  a  mechanism  for  owners 
who  use  project  assets  and  Income  without 
authorization  to  argue  that  a  "quesUcmed 
coat"  Is  not  a  proveable  unauthorized  use. 
This  escape  hatch  exists  at  great  coat  to 
taxpayers  and  Is  a  material  frustntion  for 
HUD  in  its  attempts  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  regulatory  agreement. 

The  statute  also  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Secretary's  discretion, 
could  apply  recovered  funds  to  the  project 
accounts  or  to  the  applicable  insurance 
fund,  or  deposit  them  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Recoveries  now  go  to  the 
Treasury  In  most  cases,  wtilch  precludes  the 
Department  from  minimizing  the  actual 
damage  caused.  In  addition,  the  statute 
would  provide  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
could  bring  an  action  under  this  authority 
at  any  time  up  to  six  years  after  the  latest 
date  the  Secretary  discovered  any  use  of 
assets  or  income  in  violation  of  applicable 
requirements.  This  would  give  the  Depart- 
ment the  tim«  needed  to  discover  the  extent 
of  uae  of  assets  and  income  in  violation  of 
the  regiflatory  agreement  before  tolling  of 
the  statute.  Finally,  the  statute  would  give 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  upon  request  of  the 
Sttretary.  sole  right  to  initiate  proceedings, 
thus  preventing  third-party  and  mandamus 
suiU. 

This  double  damage  approach  is  consist- 
ent with  other  enforcement  sUtutes  that 
provide  civil,  multiple  damages  as  well  as 
criminal  remedies,  such  as  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  treble  damages  action:  patent 
treble  damages  actions:  double  damages  and 
a  $2,000  forfeiture  under  the  False  Claims 
Act;  and  the  recently  enacted  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission'B  treble  damage 
remedy  for  insider  trading. 

Pakt  B— Othbi  Pboobaiis 

■BSBABCR  AUTBOMZATION 

Section  311  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $18,900,000  in  fiscal  year  1988 
and  necessary  sums  for  fiscal  year  1987  tat 
the  Department's  research  and  technology 
program.  Particular  areas  which  tlie  De- 
partment's resean^  program  wlU  focus  on 
Include: 

Identification  of  stable  sources  of  housing 
finance,  with  particular  emphasis  on  sec- 
ondary market  activities,  and  analysis  of  the 
effecU  of  various  Fedeiul.  State,  and  local 
initiatives  on  the  continuing  availability  of 
these  sources: 

Demonstrations  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  In  public  housing  and  the  urban  envi- 
ronment in  which  public  housing  residents 
live,  with  special  emphasis  on  single  parent 
households: 

Evaluation  of  the  approaches  to  providing 
housing  assistance  authorized  under  the 
Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1983.  including  Vouchers  and  Rental  Reha- 
bUlUtion: 

Activities  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  current  assisted  and  Public 
Housing  programs: 


Identification  of  new  buUding  technology 
and  regulatory  strategies  to  help  make 
housing  more  affordable:  and 

Analyris  of  current  Departmental  actlvl- 
ties  to  promote  voluntary  compliance  on 
fair  bousing  and  prevent  discrimination, 
and  idoitificatlon  of  new  steategies  to  pro- 
mote fair  and  non-dlscrimliiatory  housing. 

Indosion  of  the  $16.0  million  funding  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1985  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  reflect  the  amount  which 
was  In  fact  aivropri&ted  for  research  and 
technology  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

PAIX  HOUSING  IHITIATrvn  PBOOBAM 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  enforce  Title  VIII 
and  further  fair  housing,  HUD.  through  Its 
Fair  Housing  Aaslstanee  Program  (FHAP). 
has  provided  funding  for  a  variety  of  fair 
housing  activities  to  Community  Housing 
Resource  Boards  (CHRBs),  which  provide 
monitoring  and  Implementation  sssistsnre 
to  local  housing  Industry  groups  that  have 
signed  voluntary  affirmative  marketing 
agreemenU  (VAMAs)  with  HUD  (see  24 
cm  Part  120).  and  to  SUte  and  local  fair 
housing  agencies  administering  fair  housing 
laws  that  provide  rigAits  sad  remedies  tliat 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  provid- 
ed under  TlUe  vm  (see  24  CFR  Part  111). 
To  strengthen  this  effort,  section  312  would 
establish  a  Fair  Housing  Initiatives  Program 
(FHIP).  This  new  program  would  provide 
the  means  to  assist  projects  and  activities 
designed  to  enhance  compliance  with  Title 
Vni  and  substantially  equivalent  State  or 
local  laws. 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to,  or  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with.  State 
or  local  governments  or  their  agencies, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  or 
institutions,  or  other  public  or  private  enti- 
ties that  are  formulating  or  carrying  out 
programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices.  HUD  contem- 
plates providing  fimding  for  three  distinct 
categories  under  FUlP: 

■The  Administrative  Enforcement  Initia- 
tive: 

"The  Private  Enforcement  Initiative:  and 

"The  Education  and  Outreach  Initiative. 

niese  initiatives  will  be  administered  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fair  Housing 
and  Equal  Opportunity. 

Under  the  Administrative  Enforcement 
Initiative,  the  Secretary  would  provide 
funding  to  substantially  equivalent  State 
and  local  fair  housing  agencies  in  support  of 
Initiatives  designed  to  broaden  the  range  of 
enforcement  and  compliance  activities  that 
they  conduct.  (SubstantiaUy  equivaUiBt 
agencies  eligible  for  funding  under  this  pro- 
gram would  Include  State  or  local  agencies 
that  have  entered  into  agreements  with 
HUD  permitting  the  interim  referral  of 
complaints  under  24  CFR  115.11.)  The  types 
of  projecta  that  could  be  funded  include;  (a) 
providing  assistance  concerning  applicable 
fair  housing  laws  and  regulations  to  State 
and  local  governments  administering  bous- 
ing and  community  development  programs; 
(b)  developing  fair  housing  testing  capac- 
ities for  State  and  local  agencies;  and  (c) 
conducting  investigations  of  systemic  dis- 
crimination for  further  processing  by  SUte 
or  local  agencies.  HUD.  pr  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

This  assistance  would  replace  the  existing 
Type  n— Competitive  Funding  assistance 
currently  provided  under  FHAP  (24  CPR 
111.103).  except  education  and  outreach 
funding  which  wouM  be  replaced  by  the 
Education  and  Outreach  Initiative  described 
below.  The  Type  I— Noncompetitive  Fund- 


ing component  of  FHAP  (24  CFR  111.102). 
which  provides  assistance  to  substantially 
equivalent  State  and  local  agencies  for  the 
processing  of  complaints  aOeging  discrimi- 
natory practices  referred  to  them  under 
Title  Vin.  would  continue  to  be  funded 
through  FHAP. 

Currently,  the  Secretary  has  no  authority 
to,  fund  directly  non-governmental  efforts  to 
eiiforoe  or  ensure  compliance  with  fair 
housing  laws.  The  Private  Enforcement  Ini- 
tiative would  permit  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide funding  assistants  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations or  other  public  or  private  entitles 
that  are  formulating  or  carrying  out  pro- 
grams to  prevent  or  eliminate  discriminato- 
ry housing  practices  (for  example,  private 
fair  housing  organizations  and  civU  rights 
groups).  Types  of  projects  to  be  funded  In- 
clude: (a)  professionally  conducted  testing 
or  other  Investigative  support  for  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  enforcement:  (b)  stand- 
ardizing and  refining  fair  housing  testing 
and  other  Investigative  techniques:  (c)  link- 
ing fair  housing  organizations  regionally  to 
address  broader  market  discriminatory  prac- 
tices: and  (d)  establishing  effective  means  of 
meeting  legal  expenses  related  to  the  litiga- 
tion of  fall'  bousing  cases.  (Consistent  with 
existing  administrative  requirements  'gov- 
erning the  use  of  Federal  assistance,  the 
funding  of  litigation  against  the  Federal 
government  under  FHIP  would  not  be  per- 
mitted.) 

The  Education  and  Outreach  Initiative 
would  provide  assistance  to  State  or  local 
gDvemmmts  or  their  agencies,  puldlc  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  or  institutions, 
or  other  public  or  private  entities  that  are 
formulating  or  carrying  out  programs  to 
prevent  or  eliminate  discriminatory  housing 
practices  to  develop,  tanplemmt,  carry  out. 
or  coordinate  education  and  outreach  pro- 
grams designed  to  inform  the  public  orni- 
oeming  their  rights  and  obligations  under 
'nue  vm  and  substantially  equivalent 
State  aiK)  local  Uws.  Currently.  HUD  is  au- 
thorized to  support  outreach  and  education 
piograms  provided  by  State  and  local  fair 
housing  agendes  under  FHAP  Type  H— 
Competitive  Funding,  and  by  CHRBs.  This 
initiative  would  permit  the  consolidation  of 
tiie  existing  educatien  and  outreach  pro- 
grams and  would  expand  these  efforts  by 
making  assistanoe  available  to  a  broader 
universe  of  eligible  parties. 

The  CHRB  funding  set-aride  under  FHAP 
would  be  reduced  to  reflect  the  transfer  of 
the  education  and  outreach  aspect  of 
CHRBs  to  FHIP.  CHRBs'  activities  with 
local  real  estate  Industry  groups  in  connec- 
tion with  VAiiCAs  would  continue  to  be 
funded  under  FHAP.  CEOlBs  would  also  be 
eligible  to  receive  funding  under  the  Educa- 
tion and  Outreach  Initiative  and  for  activi- 
ties that  are  suppmtive  of  the  goals  of  the 
New  Horizons  program.  New  Hortecns  is  a 
national  program  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  planning  and  executing 
compreliensive.  community-wide  approaches 
to  fair  housing. 

Education  and  Outreach  Initiative  aaslst- 
anee would  encourage  the 'development  of 
nationally,  regionally,  and  locally  based 
media  campaigns  (written  and  audio-visual 
materials)  and  other  special  efforto  to  edu- 
cate the  general  public  and  housing  indus- 
try groups  about  fair  housing  rights  and  ol>- 
ligatlons.  The  types  of  educational  projects 
that  could  be  funded  Include  those  aimed  at: 
(a)  developing  informative  material  on  fair 
housing  rights  and  responsibilities;  (b)  de- 
veloping fair  housing  and  affirmative  mar- 
keting instructional  material  and  educating 
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<e)  profUtnc 
worklnc 
mnUty-liMBil  cMe 
ottaer  croam:  and  (d) 
•I  mataitel  tariatad  at  pefaana  In  need  of 
HMdfle  or  ii%m'«-«»'  InfannaUan  on  tbeir 
fair  bouiliw  rishta. 

Tbe  type  of  outreeeb  prajeeta  that  eouki 
be  funded  Indude:  (a)  developlnc  adveitla- 
inc  iwocrama  ttuough  the  uae  of  vaitoaa 
fonna  of  media:  <b)  Wnsinc  bauataic  Indua- 
tiT  and  dvle  or  fair  boualnc  ■roupa  toaetber 
to  identify  Illegal  real  eatate  ptMtloea.  and 
to  determine  bow  to  eomet  tban;  (e)  de- 
ttafOam  tamovattve  outraaeb  projects  to 
infofm  aU  peraona  of  tbe  availabaity  of 
bourinc  oppottunlUea;  (d>  developlnc  and 
tiiinlwnnntliif  a  re^wnae  to  new  traodi  and 
gee  that  reeult  in  dia- 
'  boualnc  pnctloca;  and  (e)  de«el- 
for  tbe  IdentUkatlan  of. 
and  quick  reaponee  to.  boualnc  dlerrimlna- 
tton  caaea  invoMnc  the  threat  of  pbyaleal 
bann. 

Subaectlon  (b)  would  authoriae  tbe  appro- 
prtetlon  for  the  new  prociam  of  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  eeeb  of  flacal  years 
lOac  and  19S7.  Appropriated  amounta  would 
be  available  for  neeeary  eapenem  of  tbe 
Secretary  In  canyinc  out  tbe  purpoaea  of 
tbe  procram.  indudinc  eoata  for  promotion 
and  martcettnc  tralntnc  and  t»rhnlral  a»- 
ilatanee.  and  evaluation. 


UM 


■■PSAL  or  LaBiSLATiTB  aanxw 

APFUCABLB  TO  Hos  aaeuiATiowa 

Section  31S  would  repeal  aectlon  T(o)  <rf 
tbe  Department  of  Houainc  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act.  tbe  19T8  addltlan  to  tbe  De- 
partmenfa  orcanlaatlaoal  statute  that  pro- 
videa  for  Houae  and  Senate  BanMnc  Oom- 
nilttee  review  of  HUU  reculatlonB. 

Under  section  T<o).  HUD  is  required  twice 
■itiMiaiiy  to  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
wanfcinf,  HoustDC  sbd  Urban  Affairs  of  tbe 
Senate  and  tbe  Committee  on  BanMnc.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvea  and  acenda  of  all  recula- 
tlona  under  development  or  review  by  the 
Department.  Durlnc  a  period  of  IS  ooncrea- 
sional  session  days  foUowlnc  an  acenda  sub- 
mission, tbe  Department  may  not  publish 
for  eonunent  any  reculatlon  on  the  agenda. 
If  either  BanMnc  Committee,  in  response  to 
tbe  acenda  submlaaion.  requests  review  of 
particular  listed  reculations  that  are  to  be 
publisbed  for  comment,  each  requested  rec- 
ulatlon must  be  submitted  to  both  Commit- 
tees—before its  publication— for  a  period  of 
15  section  days.     

In  addition.  aU  HUD  riilea  published  for 
effect  must  have  their  ef fecttvenem  delayed 
for  a  period  of  SO  session  days  f ollowlnc  the 
date  of  publication,  If.  durlnc  that  period, 
either  Committee  reports  out.  or  is  dls- 
charged  from  further  consideration  of.  a 
Joint  resolution  of  disapproval  or  other  leg- 
islation intended  to  modify  or  Invalidate  the 
reculatlon.  aectlon  7(o)  requires  that  the 
reculatlon'a  effectiveness  be  delayed  for  an 
additional  period  of  00  calendar  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Committee's  action.  Tbe  15- 
and  so-day  clodcs  must  begin  anew  if  inter- 
rupted by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine 
die,  and  the  count  of  aeasion  days  stops 
durlnc  sny  recess  of  either  House  of  more 
than  three  days. 

The  Department  is  aeeklnc  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 7(0)  because  In  several  respects  it  calls 
for  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive power  by  a  single  congressional  commit- 
tee. Even  lieyond  the  Constitutional  issues, 
this  section  should  be  repealed  because  in 
practice  the  legislative  review  process  has 


diarupttve  of  the  Depait- 
aseufs  efforta  to  Implement  newly  enacted 
statutorywitlMrttlaa  and  other  policy  tailtla- 
tlvea  wttbout  providtaic  eoowenaattDC  bane- 
ttt  to  the  Conmlttaea.  Both  the  IKday  and 
Sfr4lay  watUnc  periods  have  eaaaad  lencthy 
delaya.  asperially  durlnc  ibbbbsm  and  ad- 
Joummenta.  even  wbOe  the  Ooaamltteea 
have  actually  exenlsed  their  statutory  <but 
uneonatltutional)  prerocathre  to  review  pro- 
posed rules  before  publication  on  few  ooca- 
siona  durtaic  the  six-year  bMoiT  of  the  re- 
quirement. 

UnoonaUtutlaaaltty  of  Section  7(o) 

Several  ptvotal  featurea  at  aectlon  7(o)  are 
dearly    beyond     maiansstiiiisl     anthority 

under  INS  v.  Omthm,  XJA. .  77  LXD 

and  S17  (laai.  Tbe  requtresaent  In  section 
7(oxaKA)  that  a  staicle  Coeamlttee  of  tbe 
Ooncnm  saay  eanae  a  delay  in  pubHeation 
of  apropoaed  rale,  simply  by  notlfyinc  tbe 
Secretary,  dearty  baa  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  •*alterlnc  the  local  ricbts.  duties, 
and  reculatlona  of  iMtuwiiii  Indudinc  Kxecu- 
Uvc  officials  .  .  ..  outside  the  lecWatlve 
taranch  .  .  .  ."  Under  Chadha.  wben  an 
action  of  tbe  Ooocrem  has  such  an  effect, 
and  the  aetlaa  taken  la  other  than  by  paa- 
sace  of  a  law  by  both  Houses  with  preaent- 
ment  to  tbe  President,  the  aetlaa  Is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  laclslative  Branch  and  la 
unoonstltutlonaL 

For  the  same  reaaou.  the  aeetkm  7(oXS) 
provision  calllnc  for  00  days'  delayed  effec- 
tiveness of  a  final  reculatlon.  baaed  on  a 
stncle  Oonunlttee's  resolution  of  dlaapprov- 
4  must  fall  under  the  Chadha  rationale 

Finally,  the  7(o)  procem  allowinc  HUD  to 
seek  waivers  of  the  statutory  waltinc  peri- 
ods is  constitutionally  unaound.  Under  the 
statute,  a  waiver  of  the  15-  and  SO-day  walt- 
inc periods  can  be  aecured  with  the  approval 
of  tbe  Chairmen  and  Ranldnc  ICInortty 
members  of  the  two  Committees.  Tbis 
walver-crantlnc  proceas  also  Is  dearly  anln- 
valld  exerdae  of  lecislatlve  power,  and  HUD 
has  refrained  from  requestlnc  any  waiver  of 
section  7(o>  waltinc  periods  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  tbe  Supreme  Court's  opinion 
In  Chadha  almost  two  years  aco. 

It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  provision  In  sec- 
tion 7(o)  that  particular  rules  selected  by  a 
Committee  from  an  acenda  not  be  published 
for  comment  pendlnc  review  by  both  Com- 
mittees is  invalid.  The  requirement  that  tbe 
Department  honor  any  reaolutlon  of  dlsap- 
praval  action  taken  by  either  Committee, 
purportinc  to  delay  tbe  effectiveness  of  a 
rule  for  an  additional  00  days  in  invalid.  Fi- 
nally, the  Department  cannot  avafl  Itself  of 
tbe  waiver  procedurea  provided  in  section 
7(oX4).  because  that  proceas  also  Is  constitu- 
tionally defecUve. 

The  unconstitutional  portions  of  section 
7(o)  are  the  law's  principal  components— the 
system  for  requestlnc  prepubUcation  review 
and  the  delay  procedure  triccered  by  Com- 
mittee resolutkHis  scainst  final  rules  pub- 
lished for  effect  Abaent  the  validity  of 
theae  two  components,  there  is  no  point  to 
any  of  the  other  components  of  the  scheme. 
Tbe  appropriate  course  is  for  the  Concress 
to  repeal  aectlon  7(o>  snd  look  to  more  tra- 
ditional forms  of  leclslative  overslcht  to 
ssslst  the  Committee  in  influendnc  HUD 
policymaklnc- 

Committee  Exercise  of  Legislative  Review 

Through  January  IMS,  HUD  has  made  11 
agenda  submissions  to  the  Banking  Commlt- 
teaa  since  the  adoption  of  section  7(o).  Be- 
tween 1979  and  1981.  each  Banking  Commit- 
tee requested  review  of  certain  submitted 
HUD  rules  on  the  occasion  of  each  HUD 


the    last 
to  ths  Boose  BanUng 
CoaaBBtttee  that  prompted  a  coasBBlttee  re- 
rsvlew  of  rules 

U«a.TlMaeDat    

review  of  oertain  HUD  ralea 
only  onee  (tai  May  lOM).  ths  tint  request  re- 
ceived tram  that  Committee  ainee  Aucust 
lOCl.  itedi  CnanmKtee.  then,  has  made  only 
one  request  for  review  of  rules  out  of  the 

reculatloiis  were  requested  by  either  Com- 
mittee durlnc  loss,  nor  In  response  to  the 
most  recent  sulanlaslon  In  January  IOCS. 

Delay  and  Dtaruptton  of  HUD'S  Reculatory 


SInoe  under  section  7(o).  the  publication 
of  rules  requested  from  an  ac*nda  or.  more 
alaniflcantly  In  view  of  tbe  record  of  re- 
quests described  above,  rales  not  listed  on 
an  acenda— and  the  effeettvenam  of  all  ralea 
requlrea  the  paaslnc  of  Ooncreaslonal  ses- 
sion days,  the  Department's  reculatory  pro- 
cram  is  dosdy  linked  to  the  Ooncrcsslonal 
schedule.  This  Ilnkace  causes  enormous 
delays  in  the  rale  maklnc  procem  and  dls- 
toits  reculatory  prlorltlea.  llilB  past  year's 
experience  ciaphically  Olustratea  both  of 
these  problems.  In  1004.  because  of  mld«ea- 
slon  rBPBSsBs.  HUD  waa  unable  to  plan  its 
reculatlona  production  on  the  basis  of  a 
project's  relative  tanportanee.  but  Instead 
planned  on  tbe  baala  of  what  type  of  rale 
was  bdnc  developed.  For  example,  in  July 
and  Aucust  19C4.  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  focua  its  draftinc  and  review- 
Inc  reaouroH  almost  entlrdy  on  rules  bdnc 
published  for  effect.  These  rales  took  prece- 
dence (without  recard  to  thdr  rdatlve  im- 
portance) over  all  other  reculatlona  projecta 
becauae  if  they  were  not  published  by 
Aucust  9.  19S4.  they  could  not  take  effect 
unto  Ifareh  1985.  Aucust  9  was  the  key  day 
because  only  SO  swsion  dsys  remained  be- 
tween then  and  tbe  scheduled  October  1  ad- 
JournmenL  After  Aucust  9.  It  was  usdem  to 
publish  a  final  rule— It  could  not  take  effect 
until  March  1985.  no  matter  wben  In  1904  it 
was  published.  (This  is  because,  as  noted 
above,  the  30  session  days  required  by  sec- 
tion 7(o)  must  becin  all  over  acain  after  an 
adjournmait  sine  die.)  It  was  also  un- 
avalllnc  for  HUD  to  work  any  time  after 
mid-September  1904  on  propoeed  rules  that 
had  been  requested  for  prepubUcation 
review  or  that  bad  not  been  listed  on  an 
acoMla:  their  15-day  prepubUcation  review 
period,  if  not  secured  by  the  1984  adjourn- 
ment date,  could  not  be  completed  unUl 
early  Fetniiary.  

It  is  apparent  that  HUD  cannot  produce 
Teculatlons  on  a  timetable  keyed  to  the  rela- 
tive tanportanoe  of  particular  policy  lnitl&- 
tivea  and  cannot  pursue  its  reculatory  coals 
with  dispatch,  or  Include  a  fuU  IS-month 
year  in  its  reculatory  scbedullnc.  so  lone  as 
It  is  bound  to  the  extraneous  oonslder»tlons 
that  aectlon  7(o)  introduces  into  Its  plan- 
nine  processes. 

Tbe  number  of  occasions  that  dther 
P»"fci"c  Committee  has  mmmimlratied  con- 
cern about  a  propoeed  or  final  r\ile  baaed  on 
the  section  7(o)  review  procem  is  extremely 
smaU.  Neverthdess,  while  lecislatlve  review 
has  not  been  an  effective  means  of  review- 
inc  and  af  f  ectlnc  HUD  policy  on  the  merits. 
It  has  been  a  suocea  as  a  mechanism  for  de- 
lajrlnc  aU  ralea.  The  delays  remain  whether 
the  Committees  actively  participate  in  the 
review  process  or  not. 

Even  without  section  7(o)  the  Department 
will  of  course  be  responsive  to  the  concerns 
of  members  of  Concress.  Tbe  restraints  In 


section  7(o)  are  not  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  tbe  Concrem  to  take  actton  acainst 
unpopular  rulea.  On  a  few  oocaslans  when 
Committee  members  have  expressed  oon- 
oern  about  proposed  HUD  rules.  It  has  cen- 
erally  been  after  publicatioa  and  poMIe  re- 
sponse, not  before.  Moreover,  it  also  is  dear 
that  Concrem  can  addrem  Its  ooncenis 
throucb  proper  and  constitutional  lecisla- 
tlve action.  Indeed,  precisely  this  procedure 
was  used  with  respect  to  the  only  HUD  rule 
Invalidated  by  law  after  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 7(o):  a  rule  coverlnc  HUD  thermal  re- 
quirements for  Mtwiiwiim  property  stand- 
ards, as  applied  to  masonry  construction 
(aectlon  323  of  the  Houslnc  Community  De- 
velopment Amendments  of  1979). 

But  under  sectkm  7(o)  even  active  Con- 
cresdonal  opiiositlon  to  a  HUD  reculatlon  Is 
not  necessary  to  thwart  HUD's  rulemaklnc 
program.  It  is  enough  for  dther  House  of 
the  Congrem  merely  to  adjourn.  In  October 
1982.  the  Congrem  unexpectedly  recessed 
one  week  ahead  of  lU  pubUshed  schedule. 
The  result  was  that  five  HUD  rules  that  has 
already  been  publisbed  with  specific  effec- 
tive dates  had  to  be  corrected  to  postpone 
their  effectlvenem  from  October  untU  De- 
cember 1982.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
either  i»»nkiny  Committee  objected  to  any 
of  these  rulea— they  were  merdy  victims  of 
the  ponderous  secti<Hi  7(o)  process. 

Section  334<b)  contains  a  ocmforming 
amendment  to  delete  a  reference  to  section 
7(0)  contained  in  tbe  Solar  Energy  and 
Energy  CTonservation  Bank  Act. 

■UirUPACTDaXD  HOM^  RBS 

Section  314  would  amend  the  Natlcmal 
Manufactured  Housing  Construction  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974  ("nOeVI")  to 
expand  the  purposm  for  which  HUD  may 
coUect  and  use  fees.  Under  the  proposal. 
fees  could  cover  HUD's  costs  (induding 
costs  of  contractors  and  State  agencies)  of 
carrying  out  all  its  responsiblUtles  under 
TlUe  VI.  Existing  section  620  Umits  the  col- 
lection and  use  of  fees  to  carryinc  out  Title 
VI  Inmectlons. 

Currently,  a  fee  of  $19  per  manufactured 
housinc  unit  is  coUected  in  connection  with 
inspecticm  of  the  unit  for  compliance  with 
safety  standards  that  HUD  has  developed 
under  "HUe  VL  In  calendar  year  1985,  HUD 
Intends  to  issue  a  reculatlon  oontalninc  a  re- 
vised fee  schedule.  The  proposed  fee  wUl  be 
$18  per  modiUe— for  example,  $16  per  single- 
wide  and  $32  per  double-wide. 

The  i^oposed  amendment  reflects  Admin- 
istration policy  to  make  programs  providing 
particular  services  to  the  public  self-sup- 
porting. Accordingly,  HUD  would  use  the 
fee  coUections  to  support  the  Title  VI  pro- 
gram as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  the  inspec- 
tion function  alone.  The  functions  per- 
formed under  Title  VI  indude  research  and 
development:  coUectlon  of  construction  and 
safety  data;  and  promulgation  of  standards 
for  the  construction,  design  and  perform- 
ance of  manufactured  homes  to  address  the 
safety,  quality,  and  durability  needs  of  con- 
sumers: and  Implementatiou  and  enforce- 
ment of  these  standards,  indudlng  inspec- 
tions. At  the  revised  fee  level  noted  above, 
fee  collections  are  expected  to  be  nearly 
adequate  to  cover  the  expanded  purposes 
for  which  the  collections  would  be  used. 
The  fees  may  be  sdjusted  from  time  to  time, 
however,  to  achieve  tbe  goal  of  aelf-sufn- 
ciency  for  tbe  program.  Initially,  any  short- 
fall of  coUections  ss  compared  to  costs 
would  be  funded  by  amounts  collected  from 
fees  in  prior  years,  and  estimated  to  be 
avaUable  in  fiscal  year  1086.  For  fiscal  year 
1986  (the  first  full  year  for  which  the  ex- 


panded authority  would  take  effect),  based 
on  a  projedibn  of  372,000  modules  to  be 
manufactured  and  assuming  that  the  re- 
vlaed  fee  schedule  is  In  effect.  coUectkxtis  are 
estimated  at  $5,952,000.  The  cosU  of  acUvi- 
tiea  under  Title  VI  are  estimated  to  be 
$6.807.000  for  that  year.  This  figure  in- 
dudes  WJty»  aUii  and  related  costs,  re- 
search conducted  under  contracts  (but  not 
research  conducted  by  HUD's  Office  of 
Policy  Development  snd  Research),  and  Im- 
plennentatioa  and  enforcement  actlviUes.  in- 
cluding inspections. 

Tbe  proposal  would  not  reenact  the  ex- 
cepUon  under  which  HUD's  fee  imposition 
authority  does  not  apply  In  States  having 
HUI>«pproved  plans  for  State  enf (xroement 
of  the  nuoiuf  actured  home  standards.  The 
exception  should  not  be  reenacted  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  AU  manufacturers  and 
home  purchasers  beneflt  equally  from  the 
Federal  standards,  without  re^trd  to  the 
State  in  which  production  of  tbe  unit  or  its 
use  occurs.  SimUariy,  the  fees  that  have 
supported  the  inspection  system,  and  would 
support  aU  Title  VI  actlvltiea  under  the  pro- 
posal, are  in  fact  uniform  nationwide  and 
should  be  borne  by  aU  manufacturers  of 
housing  units,  notwithstanding  the  State  in 
which  tbe  plant  or  factory  is  located. 

Under  the  current  fee  system.  HUD  and 
partidpaUng  States  share  portions  of  the 
fees  coUected  in  the  State.  Fees  have  been 
charged  to  manufacturers  in  partidpatlng 
States,  under  State  rather  tban  H17D  au- 
thority, and  deleting  the  exception  from 
section  630  would,  as  a  practical  matter, 
merely  ahlft  the  authority  for  imposing  fees 
In  partksipating  SUtes  to  HUD.  Deleting  the 
exception  would  have  no  substantive  effect, 
but  would  slmidlf  y  the  statute,  and  to  some 
extent  the  administration  of  this  a9>ect  of 
the  procram. 

DKLKTIOII  OP  KAXIMini  FBX  FOB  IlfTBaSTATB 

uan>  SALXS  ESGisiaATioii 

Section  315  would  amend  section  1405(b) 
of  the  Interstate  I^nd  Sales  PuU  Disdosure 
Act  to  delete  the  $1,000  maximum  on  the 
amounts  of  the  fees  that  the  Secretary  col- 
lects for  services  rendered  under  that  Act 
The  amendment  would  Instead  require  a 
reastmable  fee.  without  statutory  apedfica- 
tionof  the  maximum. 

HUD  has  coUected  a  fee  from  developers 
for  rectetration  of  subdivisions  since  the 
OtUOl  program  started,  and  a  revised  fee 
schedule  wss  published  in  the  Fkdkxal  Rbo- 
isna  on  August  6. 1984  (49  PR  31366). 

The  revised  fee  schedule,  as  weU  as  the 
proposed  amendment  to  section  140S(b),  re- 
flect Administration  policy  to  make  pro- 
grams providing  particular  serviixs  to  the 
public  self-supporting.  HUD  has  no  plans  to 
make  any  major  further  revisions  in  the  fee 
schedule,  even  If  the  maximum  amount  is 
deleted,  since  coUections  based  on  the  re- 
vised fee  schedule  are  expected  to  be  nearly 
adequate  to  cover  costs  of  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Registration  program.  In  this 
regard,  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of  pro- 
gram activity  for  fiscal  years  1982  through 
1984,  fee  coUections  would  have  been 
$972,000  per  fiscal  year  under  the  revised 
Augxist  1984  fee  schedule.  Under  this  re- 
vised fee  schedule.  coUections  of  $1.2  mUUon 
are  projected  for  fiscal  year  1985.  as  com- 
pared with  projected  expenses  for  program 
operations  of  $1.3  milUon  for  the  same 
period. 

WhOe  the  amounts  and  purposes  of  the 
foregoing  fees  now  nearly  cover  the  pro- 
gram's costs,  some  minor  revisions  may  be 
needed  in  the  future  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  amounts  of  coUections  and  these 


costs.  Whenever  sudi  minor  revistons  may 
be  undertaken.  HUD  believes  that  tbe  proc- 
em can  be  better  dtedpUned  if  the  statute 
does  not  prevent  a  fee  in  exoem  of  $1,000. 
Acoordlnily,  deletion  of  the  $1,000  maxl- 
miun  on  fee  amounts  is  proposed  now,  even 
though  that  cdllnc  is  not  expected  to  be  ex- 
ceeded In  the  foreseeable  future. 

If  In  the  future  it  appears  desirable  under 
the  foregoing  Administration  iwUcy  to 
revise  the  fee  schedule  onoe  sgain.  those 
fees  currmtly  below  $1,000  on  tbe  schedule 
might  weU  remain  bdow  this  current  maxi- 
mum.  since  as  shown  bdow,  there  may  be 
ample  oivortunities  to  adjust  tbe  fees  with- 
out disturbing  the  $1,000  maximum  for 
filtaig  statements  of  record  for  large  subdivi- 
sions. 

Currently,  the  fee  schedule  provides  for 
payment  of  $800  for  filing  a  statement  of 
record  to  reateter  subdivisions  of  300  or 
fewer  lots,  and  $1,000  for  subdivision  of  201 
or  more  lots.  In  this  connection,  the  fixed 
cost  component  of  the  program's  total  costs 
related  to  reclstrations  is  relatively  con- 
stant notwithstanding  Uie  sise  of  the  subdi- 
vision. Variable  costs,  however,  related 
mostly  to  enforcement  are  estimated  to  be 
somewhat  higjier  for  tbe  larger  subdivi- 
sions. The  difference  between  the  fees  for 
larger  and  smaller  subdtviskns  reflects  the 
foregoing  situation.  The  current  fee  sched- 
ule also  includes  charges  of  $500  tor  an  advi- 
sory oirinion  or  an  exemption  order,  $800  to 
keep  an  existing  statement,  of  record  valid 
when  101  or  more  lots  are  unsold  at  the  end 
of  any  year,  and  $800  to  reactivate  a  sus- 
pended statem«it  of  record  unless  there  are 
100  or  fewer  lots  covered  by  the  statement 
of  record. 
TicmacAL  AMKinnixiiTS  to  thx  sour  krexct 

Aim  EMEHBY  OOSBKRVATIOII  BAXK  ACT 

Section  316(a)  would  amend  section 
520(bX4XA)  of  tbe  aaimr  &iergy  and 
Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act  to  reduce 
the  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  from  12  to  10  percoit 
The  12  percent  figure  (added  by  section 
463(e)  of  tbe  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Re- 
covery Act  of  1963)  appears  to  be  an  error 
caused  by  adding  tbe  Intended  10  peromt 
set  forth  in  earUer  verskms  of  the  1983  Act 
(HJt  1,  as  passed  by  House)  to  tbe  2  per- 
cent Umitation  in  HUD's  interim  rule.  This 
corrective  amoidmait  would  not  affect  the 
Secretary's  existing  discreUcmary  authority 
to  permit  a  higher  percentage  of  tbe  funds 
to  be  used  for  administrative  expensea. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  sections  506, 
509  and  515  of  tbe  Act  to  correct  a  number 
of  obsolete  refovnces  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code's  residoitial  energy  tax  credit  sec- 
tion. Section  471  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  changed  the  dtation  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Code  from  section  44C  to  section 
23. 

TITLE  IV— RENTAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Section  401  would  smend  aectlon  17  of  tbe 
U.S.  Houdng  Act  of  1937  to  repeal  tbe 
Housing  bevelopmettt  Orant  program  and 
to  make  a  number  of  changes  to  the  Rental 
RehabUiUtion  Orant  program.  Repeal  of 
the  Houidng  Development  Orant  program 
would  further  the  Administration's  objec- 
tive of  reducing  the  Budget  deficit  by  cut^ 
ting  Federal  outlays.  The  repeal  is  con- 
tained in  subsectlMi  (g),  with  conforming 
changes  in  subsections  (a),  (b).  (d).  (e),  and 
(h)— (k).  Subsection  (1)  would  terminate  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  make  housing  de- 
velopment grants  on  or  after  tbe  effective 
date  of  section  401  (the  later  of  October  1, 
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1985  or  the  date  of  enactment),  except  pur- 
suaat  to  a  reservation  of  funds  made  by  the 
Secntary  of  HUD  before  the  effecUve  date. 
Under  24  CFR  SM.Slte).  a  reservation  of 
funds  oecun  when  HOT>  noUflea  an  apidl- 
cant  that  Ita  project  has  been  selected  and 
that  a  certain  grant  amount  has  been  set 
aside  for  it.  Subsection  (1)  would  also  pro- 
vide that  housinc  development  grants  would 
be  governed  in  the  future  by  secUon  17's 
provisions  as  they  existed  before  r^ieal.  and 
that  any  amounts  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  repealer,  would  have  been  available  for 
reservation  for  development  granU  on  or 
after  the  effecUve  date  would  be  rescinded. 

As  part  of  Its  deficit  reduction  efforts,  the 
Admlnlstratian  is  also  proposing  a  two-year 
moratorium  on  new  funding  authorintions 
for  the  Rental  Rehabilitation  program. 
Thus,  no  authorisatloa  for  aivropriatlon  Is 
proposed  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  Sec- 
tions 401  and  40a(a)  do  contain,  however, 
several  substantive  changes  to  the  program. 

Section  (401)<h)  would  permit  States  to 
use  rental  rehabilitation  grant  amounts  in 
nual  areas— areas  eligible  for  ittlstanre 
under  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Section  17(eXl>  of  the  1937  Act  currently 
prohibits  i|se  of  these  amounts  in  areas  that 
are  eligible  for  awiitsnrr  under  Title  V. 

Compared  with  tt^  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  .<CDBO)  program,  the 
areas  in  which  States  may  carry  out  rental 
rchabiUtaUcm  activities  is  significantly  lim- 
ited. As  under  the  CDBO  program.  States 
may  not  operate  in  localities  receiving  direct 
formula  allocations,  but  unlike  the  CDBO 
program,  they  are  also  prohlbitied  from 
woriUng  in  areas  that  are  eligible  for  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  assistance  under 
Title  V.  The  prohibition  is  very  unpopular 
among  States  and  the  smaller  CDBO  recipi- 
ents that  are  excluded  from  the  Rental  Re- 
liabilitation  program.  As  a  result  of  the  ex- 
clusion, even  many  communities  participat- 
ing in  the  Rental  RehabHitation  Demon- 
stration, using  CDBO  funds,  may  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Rental  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. From  a  programmatic  standpoint,  the 
intended  close  link-  between  the  Rental  Re- 
habillUtion  and  CDBO  programs  would  be 
furthered  by  allowing  rental  rehabilitation 
eligibility  for  all  small  communities  eligible 
for  funding  under  the  CDBO  State's  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition.  like  the  proposal  discussed 
alwve  to  provide  additional  funding  for 
CDBO  nenentitlement  areas,  this  proposal 
would  compensate  for  the  discontinuation 
of  the  program  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  that  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Rental  RehabUiUtion  pro- 
gram—the Rural  Housing  Preservation  pro- 
gram, contained  in  section  S33  of  Title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Section  401(c)  contains  a  conforming 
amendment  to  remove  the  exclusion  of  data 
for  rural  areas  from  the  rental  rehabilita- 
tion grant  di^rlbutlon  formula.  This  change 
would  assurelhat  the  areas  In  which  activi- 
ties may  be  carried  out  and  from  which  fw- 
mala  data  are  drawn  would  be  the  same. 

Section  401(f)  would  make  a  number  of 
changes  to  sections  17(0(2)  and  (f)  of  the 
1937  Act  to  refer  to  the  property  upon 
which  assisted  rehabilitation  Is  performed 
as  a  "project"  rather  than  a  "structure." 
This  is  a  technical  change  to  make  the  ter- 
minology consistent  throughout  the  Rental 
Rehabilitation  program  and  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  the  term  "structure"  Is  too  limited, 
since  assisted  activities  may  include  under- 
takings outside  the  "four  walls"  of  the 
building  itself  and  may  Involve  more  than 
one  building  under  a  single  grant. 


Seetton  402(a)  would  permit  States  that 
ai«  Rental  RehabOitatlon  grabtMS  to  ap- 
prove local  environmental  certifications  and 
release  funda  to  looaUtles.  where  the  SUtes 
distribute  grant  amounts  to  the  localities. 
States  already  perform  these  responsibU- 
ities  under  the  SUte's  program  under  the 
caOQ  authority.  Under  the  present  Rental 
RehabUiUtion  statute.  HUD  must  perform 
these  responsibUittes  with  respect  to  local- 
ities receiving  Rental  RehabUiUtion  fluids 
from  a  State. 

Section  17(1X3)  of  the  1937  Act  generally 
extends  to  grantees  under  the  Rental  Reha- 
biliUUcm  program  the  authority  to  assume 
the  Secretary  of  UUD's  environmental 
review  functions,  through  section  104(f)  of 
the  F^M'ng  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  Under  both  the  CDBO  and 
Rental  RehabilltaUon  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary may  approve  the  release  of  funds  for 
particular  projects  only  if  recipients  submit 
a  certification  indioUlng  compliance  with 
the  National  Xnyironmental  Policy  Act  of 
1909  and  related  authoriUes.  give  public 
notice  of  their  intent  to  request  the  release 
of  funds,  and  submit  the  request  to  HUD. 
When  the  amendmenU  authorising  the 
SUte's  program  in  the  c:dBO  program  were 
added,  section  104(f  H4)  was  also  added  to  re- 
quire the  State  receiving  SUte's  program 
funtto  under  section  106(d)  of  that  Act  to 
perform  the  Secretary's  duties  of  reviewing 
environmental  certifications  and  raleaslng 
f  uMte.  Had  this  additional  change  not  been 
made,  the  authority  under  section  104(f) 
would  not  have  l)een  sufficiently  broad  to 
pennit  SUtes  to  perform  these  duties  of  the 
Secretary,  and  SUtes  would  have  had  con- 
siderably less  discretion  and  responsibility 
in  administering  the  SUte's  program. 

When  section  17  was  added  to  the  1937 
Act.  secUon  17(IK3)  made  the  Secretary's 
award  and  grantees'  use  of  resources  gener- 
ally subject  to  section  104(f).  However,  a 
particular  reference  to  grants  distributed  to 
localities  through  the  SUtes.  under  section 
17(eKl)(B).  paralled  to  the  particular  provi- 
sion for  SUte's  program  grants,  was  omit- 
ted. The  proposal  would  remedy  this  omis- 
sion, so  Chat  the  SUte  role  in  the  environ- 
mental review  processes  of  localities  receiv- 
ing rental  rehabilitation  grants  through  the 
SUtes  would  be  equivalent  to  the  State  role 
for  COBQ  grants  through  SUtes  to  recipi- 
ent localities. 

Without  the  proposed  amendment.  SUtes 
must  pass  on  for  HUD  approval  requesU  for 
the  release  of  funds  which  communities  par- 
ticipating under  the  State  Rental  Rehabili- 
tation program  are  required  to  submit.  As 
indicated.  States  already  perform  the  Secre- 
tary's approval  functions  under  section 
104(f)  for  the  SUte's  program,  and  can  read- 
ily perform  the  same  role  with  respect  to 
the  SUte  program  under  section  17.  Having 
equivalent  processes  Is  essential  U>  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  these  Rental  Reha- 
bUiUtion program  projects.  The  amend- 
ment, which  is  In  keeping  with  the  thrusU 
of  both  section  17  and  section  104(f).  would 
avoid  the  cumbersome  process  that  is  other- 
wise required. 

Sections  403(b)-(d)  would  make  conform- 
ing changes  to  the  1974  Act.  and  delete  as 
unnecessary  the  provision  In  section  107(d) 
of  the  1974  Act  regarding  certifications  of 
compliance  with  'Htle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  Title  VIII  of  the  Ovil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  Section  403  would  make 
technical,  conforming  changes  to  sections 
223(f)  and  244  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  HAWXnrs): 

8.  668.  A  bUl  to  provide  funding  for 
the  ACTION  Drug  Prevention  Pro- 
gram In  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  out  of  proceeds 
received  by  the  Customs  forfeiture 
fund  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
assets  forfeiture  f tmd:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  iMtooT  and  fiuman  Resources. 

ruiiaiwu  roa  scnoii  nauo  PBOoaAM 
•  llr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  in- 
(svase  wnnvi^'  funding  for  the 
ACTION  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Pro- 
gram from  ISftO.OOO  to  more  than  $2 
million.  My  bill  creates  a  new  f  imding 
source  for  an  additional  $2  million  per 
year  for  this  program:  the  money  and 
property  confiscated  from  drug  traf- 
fickers. I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
very  dlstingiushed  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. Senator  Hawkhts,  is  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  my  legislation. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  provided  for 
an  expanded  customs  assets  forf elttire 
fund  and  Justice  assets  forfeiture  fund. 
It  is  the  Intent  of  this  bill  to  create  a 
similar  fund  for  our  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention efforts. 

The  ACTION  Drug  Program  has 
been  very  successful  in  lU  efforts  to 
encourage  a  nationwide  volunteer 
effort,  especially  among  parents,  to 
combat  drug  abuse.  With  the  abUlty  to 
provide  only  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  grants  each  year,  this  pro- 
gram has  organized  statewide  coali- 
tions of  parents  gi^ups.  and  has  assist- 
ed thousands  of  soiih  groups  nation- 
wide. ACTION  has  tJso  succeeded  in 
involving  the  EHks  and  Lions  Clubs, 
pharmacists  and  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies, and  the  media,  in  a  more  ag- 
gressive drug  prevention  effort. 

The  purpose  of  my  legislation  Is  to 
provide  this  program  with  an  Increase 
that,  first,  can  make  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  the  war  on  drugs  and. 
second,  can  at  the  same  time  be  quick- 
ly and  easily  used  for  a  productive 
effect  by  the  ACTION  drug  preven- 
tion program. 

However,  this  bill  is  only  part  of 
what  must  be  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated approach  to  reduce  this  Na- 
tion's epidemic  levels  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug-related  crime.  We  must  also 
have  more  forceftil  diplomatic  efforts 
and.  if  necessary,  the  cutting  off  of  aid 
to  tmcooperative  countries.  Our  mili- 
tary must  become  more  actively  in- 
volved in  an  expanded  and  improved 
drug  Interdiction  effort.  We  need  more 
drug  enforcement  agents  and  prosecni- 
tors  working  on  a  criminal  jtistice 
system  that  deters,  rather  than  en- 
courages, dnig  crime. 

Most  of  these  efforts  seek  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  drugs  reaching  our 
neighborhoods.  The  need  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  drugs  is  equally  great. 
Thus,  I  Introduce  this  bill  today  to  in- 
volve one  of  the  great  imtapped  p<x>ls 


of  talent  and  dedication  for  fighting 
drug  abuse  in  this  country,  our  Na- 
tion's parents. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  bill  their  full  sup- 
port, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko.  as  follows: 

S.66S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreeentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conerreu  atttnMed,  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
S24  of  Utle  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added 
by  section  310  of  the  comprehensive  Forfeit- 
ure Act  of  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-473),  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence  and  as  authorised  in  paragraph  (7), 
there  shaU  be  up  to  $1,000,000  avaUable  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
loes  for  the  ACTION  Drug  Prevention  Pro- 
gram.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 524  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(7)  For  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  there  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated- 

"(A)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  de8crit>ed  In  clauses  (A).  (B). 
(C).  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1):  and 

'(B)  $1,000,000  for  the  ACTION  Drug  Pre- 
vention Program. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  any  amount 
in  the  fund  in  excess  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated shall  be  deposited  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes, 
except  that  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  may  be  carried  forward  and  avaU- 
able for  appropriation  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  613a  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613),  as 
added  by  section  317  cf  the  Comprehensive 
Forfeiture  Act  of  1984  (PubUc  Law  96-473). 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowing:  "Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentence  and  as  authorized  in  subsection 
(f ),  there  shall  be  up  to  $1,000,000  avaUable 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices for  the  ACmON  Drug  Prevention  Pro- 
gram.". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  613a  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  after 
"described  in"  the  foUowing:  "clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  foUowing:  "For  the  ACrriON  Dnig  Pre- 
vention Program,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  fund  for  each  fiscal 
year  1985,  1986,  and  1987,  not  more  than 
$1,000,000.".« 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  669.  A  bill  entitled  the  'Correc- 
tional Facility  E>evelopment  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

coaaacnoHAL  paciutt  DxvxLonairT  act 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  Correctional 
Facility  Development  Act,  which  I 
originally  introduced  on  April  7,  1983. 
Although  a  modified  version  of  that 
Act  did  become  law  last  year  a  part  of 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act,  that  legislation  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  assisting  State  and  local 


governments.  I  am.  therefore,  reintro- 
ducing this  legislation  to  increase  Fed- 
eral support  for  State  and  local  prison 
and  Jail  construction  programs. 

The  new  law  authorises  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
[BJA]  to  make  grants  of  up  to  $25  mil- 
lion per  year  to  the  States  to  relieve 
overcrowding  and  substandard  condi- 
tions at  State  and  local  prisons  and 
Jails.  Under  this  law,  grants  will  be 
awarded  for  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  construction  and  are  subject  to 
a  determination  by  BJA  that  the 
project  represents  a  prototype  of  new 
and  innovative  methods  and  advanced 
technology. 

This  last  point  is  a  most  important 
one.  It  was  a  key  provision  of  the  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress.  We 
must  be  extremely  careful  that  our 
support  for  State  and  local  construc- 
tion is  not  used  to  encourage  the 
building  of  overly  expensive  prisons 
that  waste  sptuee  and  are  built  with  un- 
necessarily expensive  materials,  ac- 
cording to  antiquated  designs. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  amends 
the  legislation  passed  last  year  in  one 
very  important  respect:  It  raises  the 
authorization  level  from  $25  million  to 
$200  million  per  year  for  3  years.  By 
providing  up  to  $600  million  over  3 
years  to  cover  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
State  and  local  construction  programs, 
this  bill  can  leverage  the  (x>nstniction 
of  $3  billion  worth  of  prison  and  Jail 
facilities.  This  translates  Into  30.000  to 
60,000  additional  cells  for  dangerous 
criminals  who  would  otherwise  tie  free 
to  prey  on  innocent,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

The  Federal  responsibility  to  assist 
State  and  local  construction  programs 
Is  clear  and  direct.  Most  dangerous 
crime  is  related  to  the  use  of,  and  traf- 
ficking in,  drugs  that  the  Federal  Crov- 
emment  has  the  duty  to  keep  out  of 
this  coimtry.  There  Is  also  a  Federal 
responsibility  because  overcrowding  is 
due  In  large  part  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's failtire  to  keep  out  thou- 
sands of  criminals  released  from  Cas- 
tro's prisons  and  illegal  alien  felons 
from  other  nations. 

Prison  and  JaU  crowding  is  a  major 
threat  to  the  safety  of  our  citizens.  In 
1983  alone,  21,420  individuals  were 
prematurely  released  from  prison  and 
put  back  on  our  streets  because  of 
overcrowding. 

Despite  enactment  of  emergency  re- 
lease legislation  and  an  increased  em- 
phasis on  alternative  sentencing  for 
nondangerous  criminals,  prison  crowd- 
ing continues  to  be  a  major  problem 
for  State  and  local  governments. 

For  example,  on  December  7,  1984, 
the  Governor  of  Michigan  was  notified 
that  his  State's  prisons  were  becoming 
overcrowded  and  that  he  should  follow 
the  terms  of  the  State's  1981  emergen- 
cy release  law.  This  law  allows  the 
Governor  to  sign  an  emergency  order 
automatically  reducing  the  sentences 
of  all  inmates  by  90  days. 


This  idme,  however,  the  Governor 
refused  to  sign.  The  1981  law  had  al- 
ready been  invoked  9  times,  resulting 
in  early  releases  for  approximately 
2.000  prisoners.  It  vras  becoming  very 
difficult  to  ensure  that  only  the  non- 
dangerous  were  set  free.  In  October,  a 
convicted  murderer  who  had  been  re- 
leased early  was  charged  in  the  killing 
of  a  police  officer  and  a  civilian. 

The  Governor's  decision  in  this  case 
prompted  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law 
allowing  the  temporary  use  of  a  De- 
troit facility  and  to  accelerate  funding 
of  new  prison  construction.  The 
crowding  crisis  was  averted,  but  only 
for  the  time  being. 

The  Michigan  Governor's  dilemma  is 
not  unique.  More  than  30  States  are 
imder  court  order  to  relieve  prison  or 
JaU  (overcrowding. 

After  all  our  experiments  with  alter- 
natives, emergency  releases,  and  other 
programs,  we  must  inevitably  recog- 
nize that  thousands  of  dangerous 
criminals  are  stiU  free  to  prey  on  inno- 
cent citizens  because  of  prison  and  JaU 
crowding. 

We  can  address  the  (nx>wding  prob- 
lem in  two  ways:  Either  we  add  cells  or 
we  release  criminals  onto  the  street.  In 
November  1983,  a  Federal  judge  in 
New  York  ordered  613  prisoners  re- 
leased from  the  New  York  City  JaU  at 
Riker's  Island.  Since  then,  one-third  of 
those  released  have  been  arrested  for 
new  crimes,  and  one-third  have 
skipped  l>aU.  The  result  of  such  re- 
leases is  that  the  good  work  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  goes  for  naught. 
More  importantly,  our  (dtizens  are  fur- 
ther terrorized. 

The  Justice  Department,  in  report- 
ing record  recent  drops  in  the  crime 
rate,  has  attributed  the  decline,  in 
part,  to  putting  more  criminals  behind 
bars.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
prison  inmates  from  230.000  in  1974  to 
440,000  today,  we  have  begim  to  cut 
into  crime,  but  we  have  only  begun. 
This  process  must  be  continuecL  Crime 
cannot  be  fought  without  adequate 
JaU  and  prison  space. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  give  this  leg- 
islation their  fuU  support,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Correc- 
tional FaciUty  Development  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  6CS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ck>rrectional  Facul- 
ty Development  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  correctional  faculties  operated  by 
SUte  and  local  governments  in  this  Nation 
are  seriously  overcrowded,  outmoded,  and 
too  often  in  badly  deteriorated  condition; 

(2)  these  conditions  are  influencing  courts 
and  causing  them  to  be  reluctant  to  impose 
pretrial  detention  upon  dangerous  persons. 
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and.  at  the  same  time,  are  resultiiic  in  the 
release  of  tens  of  thousands  of  prisoners 
each  year  not  because  they  have  been  reha- 
bilitated or  have  served  their  sentences,  but 
simply  to  relieve  overerowdlnr. 

(3)  State  and  local  governments  are  seri- 
ously strained  to  find  resources  to  expand 
and  Improve  correctional  capacity:  and 

(4>  the  present  outmoded,  inordinately  ex- 
pensive design  concepts  for  correctional  fa- 
cilities constitute  a  nujor  impediment  to  ex- 
pansion, renovation,  and  improvement  of 
the  nation's  prisons  and  Jails. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

(1)  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  creation  of 
new  designs  and  technology  for  develop- 
ment of  additional  cmrectional  faciliUes 
and  renovation  of  existing  facilities: 

(2)  encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  tijie  advantage  of  such  innovations:  and 

(3)  assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
meet  the  financial  burden  Involved  in  ex- 
panding and  Improving  their  correctional 
facilities  through  the  use  of  innovative  tech- 
nology. 

Sk.  3.  Section  4351(f)  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "The  Board  is"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Board  is  authorized  to  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  a  technical 
advisory  committee  qualified  to  advise  it  on 
development  of  innovative  methods  for  con- 
struction of  new  correctional  facilities  for 
long  and  short  term  sentenced  adults,  for 
Juvenile  delinquents,  and  for  persons  held  in 
detention  pending  court  disposition.  The 
Board  is  further". 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1001  of  part  J  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3793)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$25,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$300.000.000".* 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Weickkr): 
S.  670.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  performing  sots 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ly situated  industries,  and  to  give  to 
employers  and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

PKItrORlflllG  ABTS  LABOK  EKLATION8 
AMKRDIfKRTS 

•  Bdr.  'PELL.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  provide 
basic  employment  protection  to  a 
group  of  employees  who,  for  many 
years,  has  worked  without  the  benefit 
of  Federal  safeguards.  Those  employ- 
ees are  performing  artists,  actors,  mu- 
sicians, and  others  who  work  In  the 
fields  of  entertainment  and  the  arts. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  per- 
forming artists  travel  from  one  em- 
ployment engagement  to  another 
without  any  guarantee  of  continued 
employment,  standardized  wages  or 
benefits  and  without  a  real  opportuni- 
ty to  bargain  for  these  benefits. 
Through    the    1970's    the    National 


Labor  Relations  Board  ruled  that  per- 
forming artists,  specifically  musicians, 
were  independent  contractors,  and  not 
covered  by  the  protections  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  This  ruling  has  made  it 
impoosible  for  these  artists  to  bargain 
collectively  with  promoters,  managers, 
agents,  and  other  employers.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  allow  per- 
forming artists  to  bargain  collectively 
for  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment.  They  could  bargain  for 
health  benefits,  salaries,  hours  of 
work,  and  other  items  that  are  and 
have  been  accepted  as  standard  mat- 
ters for  collective  bargaining  in  other 
fields  and  industries. 

It  is  unfair,  Mr.  President,  that  per- 
forming artists  who  work  in  one  of  the 
most  competitive  fields  in  the  Nation 
have  no  protection  under  the  Federal 
labor  laws  of  this  Nation.  Performing 
artists  as  individuals  have  little  lever- 
age to  strike  a  fair  bargain  with  their 
employers  or  promoters  because  their 
employment  is  temporary.  I  believe  we 
should  grant  the  coverage  of  the  labor 
laws  to  those  employees  who  need 
them  the  most  so  that  they  can  secure 
basic  employment  protections.  This 
legislation  will  give  performing  artists 
the  opportunity  to  bargain  for  con- 
tracts that  would  provide  coverage 
under  our  unemployment  and  Social 
Security  System,  health  benefits  and 
reasonable  and  competitive  wages. 
Under  existing  law.  performers  have 
little  abUity  to  control  their  working 
conditions  and  working  enviroiunent 
governing  their  performances. 

The  performing  arts  always  will  be 
highly  competitive,  and  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  change  that  at  all.  Em- 
ployers would  continue  to  have  the 
right  to  select  the  most  talented  and 
most  accomplished  performers  avail- 
able. The  legislation  I  have  proposed 
would  simply  give  performers  as  a 
group  the  right  that  groups  of  workers 
in  other  fields  have  long  enjoyed— the 
right  as  a  group  to  bargain  with  em- 
ployers to  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards and  working  conditions.* 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  671.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  O'Neill  unit.  Pick-Sloan  Missou- 
ri Basin  Program,  NE:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

MODinCATIONS  TO  O'NKILL  UHIT,  PICK-SLOAM 
MISSOUXI  SA8IN  PROCHAII 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
modify  the  principal  features  of  the 
authorized  O'Neill  unit  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Program, 
replacing  the  decades  old  dam  and  res- 
ervoir components  of  the  project  with 
an  innovative  ground  water  recharge 
plan. 

These  modifications  are  designed  to 
implement   the   recommendations   of 


the  State-led  study  of  less  costly,  less 
environmentally  harmful  alternatives 
as  required  by  Public  Law  98-63.  This 
study  was  conducted  by  the  State's 
water  experts  as  a  preliminary  evalua- 
tion of  workable  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  a  dam  and  reservoir. 

The  State  recommends  an  O'Neill 
unit  project  that  can  be  built  to  meet 
the  critical  Irrigation  needs  of  north 
central  Nebraska  without  the  use  of  a 
costly  and  controversial  dam  and  res- 
ervoir. The  State  plan  recommended 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  could  be 
built  in  a  third  of  the  time,  at  less 
than  half  the  cost,  while  irrigating 
more  land  with  less  water  and  taking 
significantly  less  farmland  out  of  pro- 
duction for  the  project's  features. 

The  Governor  of  Nebraska  has 
asked  for  a  new  consensus  on  the 
future  of  the  O'Neill  project.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  necessary  consensus 
must  provide  for  two  major  elements: 
Preservation  of  the  existing  authoriza- 
tion: and  resolution  of  the  conflicts 
and  opposition  to  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir components  of  this  decades  old 
water  project  for  north-central  Ne- 
braska. 

This  project,  originally  authorized  in 
1954  and  again  reauthorized  in  1972, 
has  been  plagued  with  fatal  problems. 
The  project  narrowly  escaped  deau- 
thorization  by  the  House  in  1980  by 
only  two  votes.  Recognizing  the  perils 
facing  the  authorized  project,  the  Be- 
reuter  study  of  1981  began  the  process 
of  searching  for  a  workable  alterna- 
tive. 

An  entrenched  bureaucracy  resisted 
any  efforts  to  design  a  more  accepta- 
ble alternative.  The  1982  House  vote 
to  terminate  all  funding  for  the 
Norden  Dam  again  underscored  the 
need  to  find  an  acceptable  alternative. 
The  1983  Exon  study  relied  upon  the 
State's  leadership  and  expertise  in  ad- 
vancing an  e<»nomi(^  and  environ- 
mentally sound  alternative. 

This  study,  conducted  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Nebraska  Department  of 
Water  Resources  was  released  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1985.  The  report,  entitled 
"Nebraska  Stete-led  O'Neill  Unit  Al- 
ternatives Study"  provides  the  basis  of 
the  changes  to  the  O'Neill  unit  which 
my  legislation  seeks  to  implement. 

The  search  for  alternatives,  initiated 
at  our  urgings.  is  based  upon  a  firm 
beUef  that  failure  to  do  so  will  end  all 
water  development  opportunities  for 
north  central  Nebraska. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  Bureau's 
recent  recognition  that  alternatives 
which  meet  the  critical  irrigation 
needs  of  north  central  Nebraska  with- 
out the  use  of  a  costly  dam  and  reser- 
voir must  now  be  considered  if  we  are 
to  have  any  project  at  all.  Our  choice 
is  not  between  the  Norden  Dam  or  an 
alternative.  The  choice,  quite  simply, 
is  between  an  alternative  or  nothing  at 
all. 


The  time  is  now  clear  that  the  origi- 
nal decaades-old  concept  for  the  O'Neill 
unit  will  never  prevail.  I  am  proposing 
legislation  to  modify  the  features  of 
the  authorized  project,  eliminating 
the  dam  and  reservoir  and  replacing 
those  features  with  groundwater  re- 
charge components  consistent  with 
the  State's  recommendations. 

Once  those  changes  are  in  place,  the 
authorization  will  be  preserved  from 
future  challenges  by  those  who  object 
not  so  much  to  a  project  as  to  the  dam 
and  reservoir  components  of  that 
project.  Once  those  changes  are  made, 
the  Bureau  can  proceed  with  detailed 
studies  to  design  and  construct  a 
project  as  they  have  proposed. 

This  project  can  offer  benefits  to  the 
entire  Nation.  As  the  report  of  the 
Six-State  High  Plains  OgaUala  Aquifer 
study  noted,  future  agricultural  pro- 
duction wiU  be  drastically  curtailed 
due  to  our  depleting  groundwater  re- 
sources. With  over  40  percent  of  agri- 
ctiltural  production  dependent  upon 
groundwater  supplies,  new,  less  costly 
methods  of  developing  groundwater 
are  imperative. 

Mr.  President,  this  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  future  of  water 
development  in  our  Nation.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  decades-old  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  move  forward  into 
the  future.  We  have  been  building 
water  projects  over  the  past  80  years 
in  the  same  way,  using  costly  and  con- 
troversial surface  impoundments.  This 
legislation  offers  an  opportunity  to 
head  down  a  new,  more  affordable 
water  development  path. 

This  legislation  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  this  water  project  by  more  than 
half  of  the  original  cost.  With  Federal 
dollars  becoming  more  constrained, 
these  modifications  to  the  authorized 
project  may  offer  a  model  for  other 
Federal  projects  using  new  technology 
to  meet  an  age-old  problem  tn  a  less 
costly  and  less  environmentally  harm- 
ful manner. 

In  light  of  projected  water  needs  and 
future  domestic  and  international 
demand  for  grain,  we  must  make  good 
use  of  otherwise  lost  water  resources. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  O'Neill  unit 
was  always  to  provide  irrigation  water 
to  north  central  Nebraska.  This  con- 
tinues to  be  the  goal.  The  dam  and 
reservoir  was  only  a  means  to  that 
end.  and  not  the  end  itself. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Robert 
Olson,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment fully  supports  the  effort  to  find 
a  cost-effective  and  environmentally 
sound  alternative  to  the  Norden  Dam 
component  of  the  O'Neill  unit.  He  de- 
scribed the  State's  alternative  as  being 
innovative  and  representing  an  excit- 
ing challenge  in  water  resources  devel- 
opment. 

I  commend  the  leadership  efforts  of 
this  matter  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  under  Secretary  Don  Hodel  in 


recognizing  the  future  direction  of 
water  dfevelopment  in  this  Nation. 

Certainly,  this  new  direction  for  the 
O'Neill  unit  would  not  be  entirely  pos- 
sible without  the  support  of  the  local 
reclamation  district  as  welL  It  has 
been  a  long  and  trying  journey  for 
these  Nebraskans  who  have  been  wait- 
ing 30  years  for  this  project. 

In  addition,  this  project  is  located  on 
the  Niobrara  River,  the  only  remain- 
ing east-west  running  river  on  the 
northern  Great  Plains  unimpeded  by  a 
major  reservoir.  The  100th  meridian 
passes  north  to  south  near  the  pro- 
posed Norden  Dam  site  through  an 
area  long  recognized  as  biologically 
unique.  This  area  would  have  been  to- 
tally inundated  by  the  proposed  dam 
and  reservoir.  Now  it  can  be  preserved 
for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate's  fa- 
vorable and  prompt  consideration  of 
this  legislation  which,  not  only  will 
save  the  Nation's  taxpayers  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  but  wiU  also  help 
pave  the  way  for  affordable  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  water  development 
in  the  years  ahead. 

By  Mr.  HESUN: 

S.  673.  A  bill  to  establish  a  special- 
ized corps  of  Judges  necessary  for  cer- 
tain Federal  proceedings  required  to 
be  conducted,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
AimnnsTSATivx  law  jubob  cokps  act 
•  Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  establish  an  independent  corps  of 
administrative  law  Judges.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  corps  is  twofold:  It  would 
provide  needed  independence  for  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  and  would  gen- 
erate significant  cost  savings  and  effi- 
ciencies in  our  administrative  system. 

In  1946,  the  enactment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  [APA] 
brought  much-needed  reform  to  our 
Federal  administrative  system  and 
provided  necessary  protections  for  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges.  Since  that 
time,  the  number  of  administrative 
law  judges  has  proliferated,  greatly  ex- 
panding their  authority.  The  time  has 
come  to  continue  the  reform  begun  in 
1946. 

Today,  administrative  law  judges 
serve  in  a  quasi-Judicial  capacity.  They 
preside  over  hearings  between  individ- 
uals and  Federal  agencies  which  re- 
quire a  formal  hearing  record. 

Administrative  law  judges  issue  sub- 
poenas, rule  on  evidence,  make  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and 
arrive  at  an  initial  decision  in  a  case. 
The  descision  of  the  administrative 
law  Judge  becomes  final  if  not  ap- 
pealed by  the  parties  or  if  the  agency 
does  not  review  the  case  itself. 

The  types  of  proceedings  heard  by 
administrative  law  Judges  have 
changed  over  the  past  30  years.  The 
emphasis  has  moved  from  regulatory 
policy  decisions  to  decisions  involving 


enforcement  actions  and  benefits 
cases.  Administrative  law  Judges  are 
the  trier  of  facts  in  the  administrative 
arena— an  arena  that  may  be  the  only 
"courtroom"  some  individuals  will  ever 
encotmter. 

I  believe  that  the  decisions  rendered 
in  these  arenas  should  be  adjudicated 
in  an  independ«it  atmosphere  free  of 
bias,  in  order  to  ensure  fairness  and 
maint^n  credibility.  These  judical  of- 
ficers must  be  free  from  any  associa- 
tion or  personal  obligation  to  any 
party,  in  order  that  every  litigant  will 
be  afforded  due  process. 

The  corps  would  ensure  that  admin- 
istrative law  judges  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  potential  bias  of  a  par- 
ticular agency— bias  which  whether 
actual  or  perceived,  nonetheless  weak- 
ens the  public's  perc^Uon  of  adminis- 
trative Justice. 

The  corps  would  consist  of  all  cur- 
rent and  future  administrative  law 
Judges.  Judges  would  continue  to  have 
Jurisdiction  over  proceedings  and  adju- 
dications as  granted  under  the  APA. 
In  addition,  the  corps  may  accept  any 
other  case  referred  to  the  corps  by  any 
Federal  agency  or  court  desiring  to 
make  a  decision  based  on  a  record  de- 
veloped at  a  hearing.  Administrative 
law  Judges  would  continue  to  be  select- 
ed under  the  present  merit  system,  but 
instead  of  the  "rule  of  three,"  selec- 
tion would  be  from  the  top  five  per- 
sons on  the  register.  This  will  provide 
a  greater  diversity  in  the  selection  of 
administrative  law  judges. 

The  chief  administrative  law  judge 
shall  be  ^pointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  serve  for  a  5-year  term  as 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
corps.  A  Judicial  nomination  commis- 
sion would  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent three  candidates  for  the  position. 
The  integrity  of  the  merit  system  is 
maintained  by  requiring  the  candidate 
to  be  an  administrative  law  judge  for  5 
years  preceding  the  appointment. 

Initially,  the  corps  would  be  divided 
into  seven  divisions,  in  keeping  with 
the  major  specialties  of  administrative 
law.  The  number  of  divisions  may  be 
increased  to  not  more  than  10  or  de- 
creased to  not  less  than  4,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  council.  Each  adminis- 
trative law  judge  wiU  be  assigned  to  a 
division  after  considering  the  Judge's 
experience  and  expertise. 

A  division  chief  Judge  shall  supervise 
each  division.  The  first  division  chief 
Judges  will  be  nominated  by  the  Judi- 
cial nomination  commission  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Thereafter,  division  chief  Judges  will 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  Judge  with 
the  approval  of  the  council. 

The  policymaking  body  of  the  corps 
shall  be  the  coimcQ,  which  will  be 
composed  of  the  chief  Judge  and  the 
division    chief    Judges.    This    council 
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would  have  authority  over  all  policy 
decisions,  the  creation  of  divisions,  and 
the  appointment,  assignment,  trans- 
fers, and  reassignment  of  Judges.  The 
council  may  also  prescribe  the  rules  of 
practice  and  procMure  for  the  conduct 
of  proceedings  and  business  before  the 
corps. 

This  measure  further  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  five-member  Ju- 
dicial nomination  commission  which 
shall  submit  the  names  of  qualified 
nominees  for  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  Judge  and  division  chief 
Judges.  Also  contained  in  this  bill  are 
procedures  for  more  effective  removal 
and  discipline  of  administrative  law 
Judges. 

The  chief  administrative  law  Judge 
will  submit  an  evaluation  report  on 
each  division  to  the  President  and 
Congress  not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  act.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  transfer  of  all 
functions  performed  by  administrative 
law  Judges  to  the  corps,  as  well  as  per- 
sonnel, assets,  liabilities,  property,  and 
unexpended  funds.  Any  pending  proce- 
dures shall  be  continued  before  the 
corps. 

Centralization  imder  the  corps  con- 
cept would  clearly  reduce  administra- 
tive costs  and  would  provide  Judges 
with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
increased  areas  of  administrative  adju- 
dication. 

Several  States  have  implemented 
similar  systems  assigning  administra- 
tive law  Judges  to  a  single,  central 
panel  that  provides  trial  services  to 
various  agencies.  Each  State  has  re- 
ported improved  public  confidence  in 
the  system  and  achieved  dramatic  cost 
reductions. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill.  S.  1275.  in 
the  98th  Congress,  which  was  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure.  S.  1275 
was  supported  by  each  of  the  three  or- 
ganizations which  represent  adminis- 
trative law  Judges:  The  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judges  Conference, 
the  National  Conference  of  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judges,  and  the  Anocia- 
tion  of  Administrative  Law  Judges. 
Inc. 

The  States  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  toward  improving  the  public's 
perception  of  a  fair  and  impartial  ad- 
ministrative system.  It  is  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  accept  this 
same  responsibility. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  is  a 
positive  step  in  that  direction.  This 
legislation  will  help  ensure  that  our 
system  of  administrative  Justice  is 
Indeed  just. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  873 
B€  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auevMed,  That  thlB 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Administrative 
Law  Judge  Corps  Act". 

ESTABUSHMIirr  or  AOMnilSTHATIVB  LAW  JUDOS 

coan 

SBC.   2.  Title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,   is 

amended  by  rednicnatlnf  subchapter  III  of 

chapter  5  as  subchapter  FV  and  by  Inserting 

a  new  subchapter  III  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTiai  III— ADMINISTRATIVE 

LAW  JUDGE  CORPS 

"•  Ml.  DcfliiHioiu 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  'agency'  means  an  authority  referred 
to  in  section  551(  1  >  of  this  tlUe: 

"(3)  Corps'  means  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  of  the  United  SUtes  estab- 
lished under  section  M3  of  this  title: 

"(3)  'administrative  law  Judge'  means  an 
administrative  law  Judge  appointed  under 
section  3105  of  this  title  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  Act  or  under  section  S47  of  this 
title  after  such  effective  date; 

"(4)  chief  judge'  means  the  chief  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  appointed  and  serving 
under  section  563  of  this  title: 

"(5)  'Council'  means  the  Council  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  established 
under  section  565  of  this  title; 

"(6)  'Nomination  Comminlon'  means  the 
Judicial  Nomination  Commission  for  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  established 
under  section  566  of  this  title: 

"(7)  'Board',  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
means  the  Complaints  Resolution  Board  es- 
tablished under  section  569  of  this  title;  and 

"(8)  'division  chief  Judge'  means  the  chief 
administrative  law  Judge  of  a  division  ap- 
pointed and  serving  under  section  564  of 
this  tiUe. 
"•MS.  EstablbliiMiit;  neiBberdiip 

"(a)  There  is  established  an  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  consisting  of  all  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges,  and  such  Corps 
shall  be  located  at  the  seat  of  Oovemment. 

"(b)  An  administrative  law  Judge  serving 
as  such  on  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  of  the  Corps  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corps  as  of  that  date.  An  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  who  is  appointed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  the  Corps  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Corps  as  of  the  date  of  such 
appointment. 
**>  SC3.  Chief  adminUtraUTC  law  judge 

"(a)  The  chief  administrative  law  judge 
shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Corps  and  shall  be  the  presiding  Judge 
of  the  Corps.  The  chief  Judge  shall  be  nomi- 
nated as  prescribed  in  section  566  of  this 
title  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  chief  Judge  must  be  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  who  has  served  as  an 
administrative  law  Judge  for  at  least  five 
years  preceding  the  date  of  appointment  as 
chief  Judge.  The  chief  Judge  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  five  years  or  until  a  successor  is 
appointed  and  qualifies  to  serve.  A  chief 
Judge  may  be  reappointed  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  if  nominated  for  re- 
appointment In  accordance  with  section  566 
of  this  title. 

"(bXl)  If  the  office  of  chief  judge  is 
vacant,  the  division  chief  judge  who  la 
senior  in  length  of  service  as  a  member  of 


the  Council  shall  serve  as  acting  chief  judge 
until  such  vacancy  is  filled. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  two  or  more  division 
chief  judges  have  the  same  length  of  service 
as  members  of  the  Council,  such  division 
chief  judge  who  is  senior  In  length  of  service 
as  an  administrative  law  judge  shall  serve  as 
such  acting  chief  Judge. 

"(c)  The  chief  Judge  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make 
a  written  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  concerning  the  business  of  the 
Corps  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
report  shall  include  information  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  concerning  the 
future  personnel  requirements  of  the  Corps. 
If  the  Council  recommends  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  administrative  law  judge  to  add 
a  new  position  to  the  Corps,  or  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy caused  by  retirement,  resignation,  re- 
moval or  death  of  such  judge,  the  chief 
judge  shall  submit  Information  substantiat- 
ing the  need  for  such  appointment. 

"  (d)  After  serving  as  chief  judge,  such  in- 
dividual may  continue  to  serve  as  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  unless  such  individual 
has  been  removed  from  office  in  accordance 
with  section  569. 
■'•SC4.    Divisiom   of  the   CorpK   diriskMi   chief 

Judges 

"(a)  The  Corps  shall  have  not  more  than 
ten  and  not  leas  than  four  divisions.  Each 
judge  of  the  Corps  shall  be  anlgned  to  a  di- 
vision. The  asalgnment  of  a  judge  who  was 
an  administrative  law  Judge  on  the  date  of 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  the 
Corps  shall  be  made  after  consideration  of 
the  areas  of  specialisation  in  which  the 
Judge  has  served.  Each  division  shall  be 
headed  by  a  division  chief  Judge  who  shall 
exercise  administrative  supervision  over  the 
administrative  law  judges  assigned  to  such 
division. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a), 
and  after  the  initial  appointment  of  a  divi- 
sion chief  judge  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c>.  and  the  esUbllshment  of  each  division 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  number  of 
divisions  and  the  Jiuisdiction  of  each  divi- 
sion shall  be  determined  by  the  CoundL 
Until  changed  by  the  Council,  the  divisions 
of  the  Corps  shall  be  as  follows: 

"(1)  Division  of  Communications,  Public 
Utility,  and  Transportation  Regulation. 

"(2)  Division  of  Health,  Safety,  and  Envi- 
ronmental Regulation. 

"(3)  Division  of  Labor. 

"(4)  Division  of  Labor  Relations. 

"(5)  Division  of  Benefits  Programs. 

"(6)  Division  of  Securities,  Commodities, 
and  Trade  Regulation. 

"(7)  Division  of  General  Programs  and 
Grants. 

"(cKl)  Each  division  chief  judge  shall  be 
nominated  as  prescribed  in  section  566  of 
this  title.  The  first  division  chief  Judge  of 
each  division  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
After  such  initial  appointments,  each  divi- 
sion chief  Judge  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
chief  Judge,  with  the  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  for  nomination  and  ap- 
pointment as  a  division  chief  judge,  an  indi- 
vidual must  have  served  as  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge  for  at  least  five  years  and 
should  possess  experience  and  expertise  In 
the  specialty  of  the  division  to  which  such 
person  is  appointed. 

"(3MA)  Division  chief  Judges  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  five-year  terms  except  tiiat  of 
those  division  chief  judges  first  appointed 


the  President  shall  designate  two  such  indi- 
viduals to  be  appointed  for  five-year  terms, 
three  for  four-year  terms,  and  two  for  three- 
year  terms. 

"(B)  If  the  number  of  divisions  provided 
for  under  this  subsection  is  Increased,  the 
initial  appointment  of  a  division  chief  Judge 
to  a  new  division  shall  be  made  for  a  term  of 
no  more  than  five  years,  such  that  the 
terms  of  no  more  than  four  of  such  division 
chief  judges  expire  in  any  one  year. 

"(4)  Any  division  chief  judge  appointed  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  shaU  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  predecessor's 
term,  but  may  be  reappointed  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (5). 

"(5)  Any  division  chief  Judge  may  be  reap- 
pointed upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  if 
nominated  for  such  appointment  pursuant 
to  section  566. 

"(6)  Any  judge,  after  serving  as  division 
chief  judge  may  continue  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  unless  such  individ- 
ual has  been  removed  from  office  in  accord- 
ance with  section  569. 
"•  5C5.  Council  of  the  Cwps 

"(a)  The  policymaking  body  of  the  Corpa 
shall  be  the  Council  of  the  Corps.  The  chief 
judge  and  the  division  chief  judges  shall 
constitute  the  Council.  The  chief  judge 
shall  preside  over  the  Council.  If  the  chief 
judge  Is  unable  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Council,  the  division  chief  judge  who  is 
senior  in  length  of  service  as  a  member  of 
such  Council  shall  preside. 

"(b)  One  half  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  business.  The  affirm- 
ative vote  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  required  to  approve 
a  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  Each 
member  of  the  Council  shall  have  one  vote. 

"(c)  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
at  least  once  a  month  at  the  call  of  the  chief 
judge  or  by  a  majority  of  the  CounclL 

"(d>  The  Council  is  authorized— 

"(1)  to  assign  judges  to  divisions  and 
transfer  or  reassign  Judges  from  one  division 
to  another,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 567  of  this  title; 

"(2)  to  create  or  reconstitute  divisions  of 
the  Corps  or  abolish  any  such  division  effec- 
tive at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  di- 
vision chief  judge  for  such  division: 

"(3)  to  appoint  persons  as  administrative 
law  judges  and  members  of  the  Corps  under 
section  567  of  this  title; 

"(4)  to  file  charges  seeking  adverse  action 
against  an  administrative  law  judge  under 
section  569  of  this  title: 

"(5)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e),  to  prescribe,  after  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  notice  and  comment,  the  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  for  the  conduct  of 
proceedings  before  the  Corps,  except  that, 
with  respect  to  a  category  of  proceedings  ad- 
judicated by  an  agency  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps 
Act,  the  Council  may  not  amend  or  revise 
the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  that  agency  during  the  two  years 
following  such  effective  date  without  the 
approval  of  that  agency,  and  any  amend- 
ments or  revisions  made  to  such  rules  shall 
not  effect  or  be  applied  to  any  pending 
action; 

"(6)  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  Corps  and  the 
implementation  of  this  subchapter,  includ- 
ing the  assignment  of  cases  to  administra- 
tive law  judges; 

"(7)  to  determine  all  other  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Corps; 


"(8)  subject  to  the  dvll  service  and  classi- 
fication laws  and  regulations,  to  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  employees  (other  than  administrative 
law  judges)  that  they  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  fimctions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Corps  and  to  pmcribe  the  authority 
and  duties  of  such  employees; 

"(9)  to  establish,  abolish,  alter,  consoli- 
date, and  maintain  such  regional,  district, 
and  other  field  offices  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Corps  and  to  assign  and  reassign  em- 
ployees to  such  field  offices; 

"(10)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  under  section  3109  of  this  title: 

"(11)  to  enter  into,  to  the  extent  or  In 
such  amounts  as  are  authorized  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(41  UJ3.C.  5),  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  that  may 
be  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Corps; 

"(12)  to  delegate  any  of  the  chief  judge's 
functions  or  powers  with  the  consent  of  the 
chief  Judge,  or  whenever  the  office  of  such 
chief  judge  is  vacant,  to  one  or  more  divi- 
sion chief  judges  or  to  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Corps,  and  to  authorize  the 
redelegatlon  of  any  of  those  functions  or 
powers; 

"(13)  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
continuing  judicial  educatlcm  and  training 
for  Judges  of  the  Corps;  and 

"(14)  to  provide  for  ttie  training  of  other 
employees  of  the  Corps. 

"(e)  The  CouncO  shall  select  an  official 
seal  for  the  Corps  which  shall  be  officially 
noticed. 
"9  5M.  Judicial  Noaination  CouuniMioii 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  Judicial  Nomi- 
nation Commission  for  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Corps.  The  Nomination  Commis- 
sion shall  consist  of  five  members  selected 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  The  Nomina- 
tion Commission  shall  submit  the  names  of 
qualified  nominees  for  appointment  to  the 
position  of  chief  judge  and  positions  as  divi- 
sion chief  Judges. 

"(b)  Each  of  the  following  persons  shall 
appoint  one  member  to  the  Nomination 
Commission  within  thirty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  Act: 

"(1)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
(^urt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

"(2)  The  chief  judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(4)  The  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

"(5)  The  President  of  the  National  Bar  As- 
sociation, Incorporated. 

"(cKl)  The  persons  first  ^pointed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  each  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

"(2)  The  person  first  ^^pointed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

"(3)  The  persons  first  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  each  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  a  vacancy  on  the  Nomination 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment.  An  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  SUtes  may 
t>e  a  member  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  select  one  of  its  members  to  be 
the  Chairman. 


"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  serve  an 
unexpired  term  which  has  arisen  by  virtue 
of  the  death,  disability,  retirement,  or  resig- 
nation of  a  member  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  such  unexpired  term,  but  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment. 

"(3)  Each  person  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  section  after  the  Initial  appointments 
made  in  aocordancx  with  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

"(eKl)  For  the  initial  appointment  of  the 
chief  Judge  or,  in  the  event  of  a  subsequent 
vacancy  in  such  position  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  term  of  such  judge,  the  Nomination 
Commission,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  Act  or  sixty  days  after  notifica- 
tion by  the  acting  chief  judge  that  a  vacan- 
cy has  occurred,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
sulxnit  to  the  President  for  appointment  a 
list  of  the  names  of  three  persons  qualified 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the 
term  of  the  chief  Judge  expires,  the  Nomi- 
nation Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  appointment  a  list  of  the 
names  of  three  persons,  one  of  whmn  may 
be  the  incumbent  chief  judge,  who  are 
qualified  to  be  the  chief  Judge. 

"(3)  For  the  Initial  appointment  of  the  di- 
vision chief  judges,  the  Nomination  Com- 
mission, within  ninety  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Corps  Act,  shall  submit  to  the  President  for 
V>polntment  a  list  of  the  names  of  three 
persons  qualified  to  flU  such  positions. 

"(4)  If  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  position  of 
division  chief  Judge,  the  chief  Judge  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  the  Nomination 
Commission  within  ten  days  after  such  va- 
cancy occurs.  Within  sixty  days  after  such 
notice,  the  Nomination  (Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  chief  Judge  for  appointment  a 
list  of  the  names  of  three  penons  qualified 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

"(5)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  chief  judge,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  appoint  judges  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  from  the  lists  provid- 
ed by  the  Nomination  Commission.  The 
President,  or  the  chief  judge,  as  appropri- 
ate, may,  however,  reject  any  list  provided 
for  any  position  and  request  thai  such  Com- 
mission submit  another  list  for  any  such  po- 
sition. 

"(fXl)  A  member  of  the  Nomination  Com- 
mission who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  not  receive  additional 
compensation  while  serving  as  a  member  of 
such  Nomination  OHnmlsslon.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  sliall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  rate 
provided  for  employees  in  grade  OS- 18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  established  under 
section  5332  of  this  title,  for  each  day,  in- 
cluding traveltime,  he  or  she  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  his  or  her  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission.  A  member 
shall  not  be  deemed  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  SUtes  solely  by  reason  of  bis 
or  her  service  as  a  member  of  the  Nomina- 
tion Commission. 

"(2)  AU  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  provide,  to  the  extent  allowed  by  law, 
to  the  Nomination  Commission  the  assist- 
ance  and  facilities  that  the  Nomination 
Conunission  requests,  including  access  to 
records  and  other  information  pertaining  to 
prospective  nominees,  to  enable  the  Nomi- 
nation Commission  to  perform  Its  functions. 
Records  and  information  so  furnished  shall 
be  treated  as  privileged  and  confidential  by 
the  Nomination  Conunission. 
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"(9)  Funds  appropriated  to  conduct  the 
general  operations  of  the  Corps  may  be  ex- 
pended to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Nomi- 
nation Commission. 

**0  SC7.  AprotntSMnt  and  traaafcr  of  admlnlitra- 
tiTclaw  Judfta 

"(a)  After  the  initial  establishment  of  the 
Corps,  the  Council  shall  appoint  new  or  ad- 
ditional Judges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  and  expeditious  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Corps.  AppointmenU  shall 
be  made  from  a  register  maintained  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  33  of  this  tiUe.  Upon 
request  by  the  chief  Judge,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  certify  enough 
names  from  the  top  of  such  register  to 
enable  the  Council  to  consider  five  names 
for  each  vacancy.  Notwithstanding  section 
3318  of  this  title,  a  vacancy  in  the  Corps 
may  be  fiUed  from  the  highest  five  eligible 
individuals  available  for  appointment  on  the 
certificate  furnished  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management. 

"(b)  A  Judge  of  the  Corps  may  not  per- 
form or  be  assigned  to  perform  duties  incon- 
sistent with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  administrative  Uw  Judge. 

"(c)  A  judge  of  the  Corps  on  the  date  of 
commencement  of  operation  of  the  Corps 
may  not  thereafter  be  Involuntarily  reas- 
signed to  a  new  permanent  duty  station  that 
is  beyond  commuting  distance  of  the  Judge's 
permanent  duty  station  on  that  date,  unless 
the  Council  determines  and  submits  a  writ- 
ten explanation  to  the  Judge  sUting,  that 
such  reassignment  is  required  to  meet  sub- 
stantial changes  in  worldoads.  A  Judge  may 
be  temporarily  detailed,  once  In  a  twenty- 
four-month  period,  to  a  new  duty  station,  at 
any  location,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
"fl  Stt.  JorisdlcUon 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
an  administrative  law  Judge  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Corps  shaU  hear  and  render 
a  decision  upon— 

"(1)  every  case  of  adjudication  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  554  of  this  title; 

"(2)  every  case  in  which  hearings  are  re- 
quited by  law  to  be  held  In  accordance  with 
section  554  or  section  55«  of  this  title:  and 

"(3)  every  other  case  referred  to  the  Corps 
by  an  agency  or  court  In  which  a  determina- 
tion is  to  be  made  on  the  record  after  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  When  a  case  under  subsection  (a) 
arises,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Corps. 
Under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Council  the 
case  shall  be  assigned  to  an  administrative 
law  Judge.  Administrative  law  Judges  shall 
be  assigned  to  cases  within  their  division  in 
rotation,  so  far  as  practicable. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  <a)  or 
(b)- 

"(1)  the  agency,  or  one  or  more  memljers 
of  the  body  that  comprises  the  agency,  may 
hear  the  case  and  render  the  decision  there- 
on in  accordance  with  section  566  of  this 
Utle:  or 

"(3)  an  agency  may  provide  for  omission 
of  the  decision  of  the  administrative  law 
Judge  in  accordance  with  section  657(bK2) 
of  this  title. 

"(d)  Federal  agencies  and  courts  are 
hereby  authorized  to  refer  to  the  Corps  any 
other  case  where  a  determination  on  the 
record  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  by 
a  Judge  of  the  Corps  is  found  by  such  court 
or  agency  to  be  desirable  and  appropriate. 
**•  5M.  Remoral  and  diMipliiic 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section— 


"(1)  an  administrative  law  Judge  may  not 
be  removed,  suspended,  reprimanded,  or  dis- 
ciplined except  for  misconduct,  incompe- 
tence, or  neglect  of  duty  but  may  be  re- 
moved or  suspended  for  physical  or  mental 
dlsabUity;  and  ,     , 

"(3)  an  acUon  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  may  be  taken  against  an  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  only  after  the  Coun- 
cil has  filed  a  notice  of  adverse  action 
against  the  administrative  law  Judge  with 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and  the 
Board  has  determined,  on  the  record  after 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Board,  that  there  is  good  cause  to  talce  such 
action. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  the  replacement  or  reassignment  of  a 
division  chief  Judge  as  provided  in  section 
565(d)  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  an  action  initiated  under  section  1206 
of  this  title. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Council  a  Complaints  Resolution  Board 
shaU  be  esUblUhed  within  the  Corps  to  con- 
sider and  to  recommend  appropriate  action 
to  be  taken  upon  complaints  by  any  inter- 
ested person  including  parties,  practitioners, 
and  agencies,  against  the  official  conduct  of 
Judges. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  two  Judges 
from  each  division  of  the  Corps  appointed 
by  the  Council.  The  chief  Judge  and  the  di- 
vision chief  Judges  may  not  serve  on  the 
Board. 

"(e)  A  complaint  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  an  administrative  law  Judge  must  be 
made  in  writing.  The  complaint  shall  be 
filed  with  the  chief  Judge,  or  it  may  be  origi- 
nated by  the  chief  Judge  on  his  own  motion. 
The  chief  Judge  shall  refer  the  complaint  to 
a  panel  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Board  selected  by  the  Council,  none  of 
whom  serves  In  the  same  division  as  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  who  Is  the  subject  of 
the  complaint.  The  administrative  law  Judge 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint  shall  be 
given  notice  of  the  complaint  and  the  com- 
position of  the  panel.  The  administrative 
law  Judge  may  challenge  peremptorily  not 
more  than  two  members  of  the  panel.  The 
Council  shall  replace  a  challenged  member 
with  another  member  of  the  Board  who  Is 
eligible  to  serve  on  such  panel. 

"(f)  The  panel  shall  inquire  into  the  com- 
plaint and  shall  render  a  report  thereon  to 
the  Council.  A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be 
provided  concurrently  to  the  administrative 
law  Judge  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  report  shall  be  advisory  only. 

•(g)  The  proceedings,  deliberations,  and 
reports  of  the  Board  and  the  contents  of 
complaints  under  this  section  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  privileged  and  confidential.  Docu- 
ments considered  by  the  Board  and  reports 
of  the  Board  are  exempt  from  disclosure  or 
publication  under  section  552  of  this  title. 
Section  552b  of  this  title  does  not  apply  to 
the  Board.". 

AGENCY  RKVnW  STUDY  Aid)  RKFORT 

S«c.  3.  The  chief  administrative  law  Judge 
of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of 
the  United  States  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
various  types  and  levels  of  agency  review  to 
which  decisions  of  administrative  law  judges 
are  subject.  A  separate  study  shall  be  made 
for  each  division  of  the  Corps.  The  studies 
shall  Include  monitoring  and  evaluating 
data  and  shall  be  made  in  consultation  with 
the  division  chief  judges,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  agencies  that  review 
the  decisions  of  administrative  law  judges. 
Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 


date  of  this  Act,  the  Council  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  resulting  from 
the  studies.  The  report  shall  include  recom- 
mendations, including  recommendations  for 
new  legislation,  for  any  reforms  that  may  be 
appropriate  to  make  review  of  administra- 
tive law  judges'  decisions  more  efficient  and 
meaningful  and  to  accord  greater  finality  to 
such  decisions. 

TKAHSITIOII  AMD  SAYIUGg  PIOVIUOKS 

8k.  4.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  esUblished  by  section 
562  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (as  added 
by  section  2  of  this  Act),  all  functions  per- 
formed on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  by  the  administrative  law  Judges 
appointed  under  section  3105  of  such  title 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned, the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps 
of  the  United  SUtes  may  use  the  facilities 
and  the  services  of  officers,  employees,  and 
other  personnel  of  agencies  from  which 
functions  and  duties  are  transferred  to  the 
Corps  for  so  long  as  may  be  needed  to  facili- 
tate the  orderly  transfer  of  those  functions 
and  duties  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  the  functions, 
offices,  and  agencies  transferred  by  this  Act, 
are.  subject  to  section  1531  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  correspondingly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corps  for  appropriate  alloca- 
tion. 

(d)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out reduction  in  classiflci^tlon  or  compensa- 
tion for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
the  Director  shall  provide,  may  make  such 
determinations  as  may  be  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  functions,  offices,  agencies,  or 
portions  thereof,  transferred  by  this  Act, 
and  to  make  such  additional  incidental  dis- 
positions of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
grants,  contracts,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
held,  used,  arising  from,  available  to,  or  to 
be  made  available  in  connection  with  such 
functions,  offices,  agencies,  or  portions 
thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Director 
shall  provide  for  such  further  measures  and 
dispositions  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  offices  and  agencies  speci- 
fied in  thU  Act. 

(f)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges 
which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted,  or 
allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exercise 
of  any  duties,  powers,  or  functions  which 
are  transferred  under  this  Act  and  are  in 
effect  at  the  time  this  Act  becomes  effective 
shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  of  the  United  States 
or  a  Judge  thereof  in  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Corps  or  lU  members  by 
this  Act.  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(g)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(dKS)  and  (e)  of  section  565  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code.  thU  Act  shaU  not  affect 
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any  proceeding  before  any  department  or 
agency  or  component  thereof  which  is  pend- 
ing at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect.  Such  a 
proceeding  shall  be  continued  before  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  a  Judge  thereof,  or.  to  the 
extent  the  proceeding  does  not  relate  to 
fimctions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
before  the  agency  in  which  it  was  pending 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(h)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

AUTHOKIZATIOK  OF  APmonUATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
subchapter  UI  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code 
(as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act). 

TECHinCAL  AND  CONTORlf  ING  AMENDMENTS 

Sac.  6.  Title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  573(b)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (4).  (5),  and  (6)  as  para- 
graphs (5),  (6),  and  (7).  respectively,  and  in- 
serting a  new  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  the  chief  administrative  law  Judge  of 
the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of  the 
United  SUtes:". 

(2)  Section  3105  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"0    3105.    Appointment    of    administrative    law 

Judge* 

"Administrative  law  judges  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  pursuant  to  section 
567  of  this  title.". 

(3)  Section  3344  and  any  references  to 
such  section  are  repealed. 

(4)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  33  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  3344. 

(5)  The  Ubles  of  contenU  of  this  title  and 
of  chapter  5  thereof  each  are  amended  by— 

(A)  redesignating  subchapter  in  as  sub- 
chapter rv:  and 

(B)  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 559  the  following: 

(6KA)  Subchapter  m  of  chapter  75  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  75  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
subchapter  in  and  section  7521; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Subchapter  IV"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subchapter  ni"; 
and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "Subchapter  V"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subchapter  IV". 

(7)  Section  5314  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f oUowinr- 

"Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  0>rp6". 

(8)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Division  Chief  Judges  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps". 

(9)  Section  5316  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Administrative  Law  Judges  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  Corps.". 

(10)(A)  Section  5372  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
strilUng  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
5372. 
"SUBCHAPTER  III— ADMINISTRATIVE 

LAW  JUDGE  CORPS 
"Sec. 
"561.  Definitions. 


"562.  EsUblishment;  membership. 

"563.  Chief  administrative  Uw  Judge. 

"564.  Divisions  of  the  Corps;  division  chief 
Judges. 

"565.  Council  of  the  Corps. 

"566.  Judicial  Nomination  (^mmisslon. 

"567.  Appointment  and  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative law  Judges. 

"568.  Jurisdiction. 

"569.  Removal  and  discipline.". 

OPXRATIOM  or  THE  CORFS 

Sec.  7.  Operation  of  the  Corps  shall  com- 
mence on  the  date  the  first  chief  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  of  the  Corps  takes  office. 

CONTRACT  DlSPimS  ACT 

Sbc.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
affect  any  agency  board  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  (41  V&.C. 
601),  or  any  other  person  designated  to  re- 
solve claims  or  disputes  pursuant  to  such 
Act. 

EirECnVEDATX 

Sec.  9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  KsmiEDT,  Mr.  Hcnfz.  Mr. 
Specter,  lilr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford.    Mr.     MZTZENBAXTM.     Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Bir.  Proxmire.  Mr.  An- 
drews, BCr.  Chii.es,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.   RiEGLE.   Mr.  Trible.   Mr. 
Sarbanes.    Bir.    Gorton.    Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Dtjrenberger.  Mi. 
Matsunaga,    Mr.    Boschwitz. 
Mr.    DooD,   Mr.    Abdnor.   Mr. 
WiLSOH,    Mr.    Damforth.    Mr. 
ZORINSKT,    Mr.    Bradlet.    Mr. 
MrtCHELL,  Mr.  DeConcini.  and 
Mr.  BXTROICK): 
S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  1985,  as  "Fair  Housing 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PAIR  ROUSmC  MONTH 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  BCr.  President.  April 
marks  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Pair  Housing  Act— title 
VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

The  Pair  Housing  Act  represents  a 
commitment  by  oiu-  Government  to 
assure  that  all  Americans  have  an  op- 
portunity to  realize  one  of  the  most 
important  American  dreams— to  live  in 
a  community  without  reference  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
orighi. 

Passed  soon  after  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  the  act 
reflects  a  deep  commitment  to  basic 
human  rights.  However,  it  is  a  tragic 
fact  that  it  took  a  martyrdom  and 
growing  civil  unrest  to  spur  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
is  less  than  meets  the  eye.  Despite 
broad  statements  outlawing  housing 
discrimination,  the  act  lacks  a  work- 
able enforcement  mechanism  to  pro- 
vide swift  justice  for  individual  dis- 
crimination complaints.  It  is  high  time 
for  the  Congress  to  pierce  the  veil.  We 
must  ensure  that  housing  discrimina- 


tion in  a  business-as-usual  maimer  is 
eradicated.  The  Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act  would  accomplish  this.  I 
will  soon  reintroduce  this  legislation 
on  behalf  of  a  broad  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship.  I  look  forward  to  support 
from  the  administration  to  move  this 
bill  through  the  legislative  prtx^ess  in  a 
concerted  joint  effort. 

We  cannot  rely  solely  on  the  good 
intentions  of  the  private  marttetplace, 
voluntarism,  and  public  relations  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  true  equal  access 
to  housing  for  all  Americans.  The 
Government  has  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  no  American  is  treated  unfair- 
ly in  his  quest  for  a  decent  home  in  a 
commimity  of  his  choice. 

We  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  to 
ensure  that  the  law  of  the  land— the 
Fair  Housing  Act— is  enforced.  The 
Government  should  be  equipped  with 
cease  and  desist  authority  to  hold  a 
housing  unit  in  question  off  the 
market  while  conciliation  efforts  are 
made.  The  time  period  in  which  a 
person  files  a  charge  of  housing  dis- 
crimination and  HUD  or  a  certified 
State  or  local  agency  investigates  the 
charge  needs  to  be  expanded.  Penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  fair  housing 
law  need  to  be  strengthened.  We  need 
to  ensure  protection  of  handici4>ped 
persons  and  families  with  children.  We 
need  an  enforcement  process  that  is 
speedy,  inexpensive,  and  fair  to  all 
parties  and  which  does  not  further 
clog  and  burden  our  courts. 

The  elimination  of  housing  discrimi- 
nation ought  to  be  a  fact  of  life  by 
now.  But  it  is  not.  Will  we  only  act  as  a 
result  of  a  national  tragedy?  Will  we 
pretend  that  the  problem  isn't  serious 
and  widespread  or  that  it  does  not 
exist? 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  April 
1985  as  National  Fair  Housing  Month. 
I  request  that  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
SJ.  Res.  79 

Whereas  the  year  1985  marks  the  17th  an- 
niversary Of  the  passage  of  Title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  as  amended  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Federal  Pair 
Housing  Act"),  declaring  a  national  policy 
to  provide  for  fair  housing  throughout  the 
United  SUtes: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act 
prohibits  discrimination  in  housing  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin; 

Whereas  fairness  is  the  foundation  of  our 
way  of  life  and  reflects  the  best  of  our  tradi- 
tional American  values: 

Whereas  invidious  discriminatory  housing 
practices  undermine  the  strength  and  vitali- 
ty of  America  and  her  people:  and 

Whereas  In  this  17th  year  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Fair  Housuig  Act.  we 
must  work  to  strengthen  enforcement  of 
fair  housing  laws  for  all  Americans  so  as  to 
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make  the  ideal  of  fair  hoiulnc  a  reality: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

JteaoIoMi  6v  Uie  Senate  (the  Htnue  of  Rep- 
ntentoHvea  of  the  United  State*  in  Congrta* 
otaenMed  eoncwrringJ,  That  the  month  of 
April.  198S.  is  desltnated  Fair  HoualnK 
Month.  The  President  is  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  desi«natin» 
April  as  Fftlr  Hou^ng  Month  and  to  invite 
the  Ctovemors  of  the  several  States,  the 
chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
month  with  apprtvrlate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tiviUes.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  BIr.  President.  Senator 
Mathias  and  I  are  pleased  to  intro- 
duce today  a  Senate  Joint  resolution 
designating  April  1985  as  "Fair  Hous- 
ing Month." 

For  the  past  50  years  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  expanding  housing  opportuni- 
ties for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  The  passage  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968  was  an  important 
building  block  in  the  gradual  evolution 
of  an  overall  Federal  housing  policy. 
In  essence,  this  act  protected  the 
rights  of  free  choice  in  the  housing 
market,  and  attempted  to  prevent 
overt  discrimination  and  assure  equal 
opportunities  in  housing  for  all 
people. 

Although  this  principle  is  fundamen- 
tal and  had  been  protected  by  law  for 
the  past  17  years,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  progress  in  some  areas  has  been 
slow,  and  our  ability  to  enforce  many 
provisions  of  the  law  has  been  diffi- 
cult. Subtle  barriers  to  freedom  of 
housing  choice  in  such  areas  as  mort- 
gage or  insurance  redlining  can  be 
more  difficult  to  identify  and  over- 
come. In  addition,  the  market  often 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  those  with 
special  housing  requirements  and  con- 
sequently deprives  them  of  the  range 
of  choice  available  to  others. 

For  an  aggrieved  individual,  there 
are  few  avenues  for  redress.  Despite 
congressional  intent  to  prohibit  the  in- 
sidious indignity  of  the  discrimination 
with  regard  to  access  to  shelter,  it  is 
widespread  and  prevalent.  While  the 
law  provides  a  substantive  remedy  in 
cases  of  fair  housing  violations,  it  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  of  HUD  only  con- 
ciliation authority  to  resolve  individual 
complaints. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  98th  Con- 
gress. I  was  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1983.  Among 
other  items,  that  bill  would  have  pro- 
vided for  increased  enforcement 
powers  in  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General.  The  resolution  that  we  intro- 
duce today  seeks  to  expand  our  aware- 
ness—and that  of  this  Nation— for  the 
need  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
America's  fair  housing  laws. 

The  promise  of  decent  shelter  has 
been  an  enduring  dream  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  reality  for  too  many  citi- 
zens has  been  otherwise.  Despite  the 
commitment  of  this  Nation  to  provide 


every  American  family  a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment,  many 
of  our  fellow  dtlaens.  particularly 
those  who  are  female  heads  of  family, 
handicapped,  or  minority,  have  en- 
countered hatred  rather  than  a  decent 
shelter. 

While  Federal  and  State  regulations, 
enforcement  mechanisms,  and  disclo- 
sure requirements  are  necessary  tools 
to  eliminate  imfair  housing  practices, 
only  through  our  continued  persist- 
ence and  a  concerted  effort  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  the  promise  of  equal 
opportunity  in  housing  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  needs  to 
give  more  than  Up  service  to  its  princi- 
ples. Its  very  strength  is  in  the  prom- 
ise of  equal  opportunity  for  all.  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  this  important  res- 
olution which  reaffirms  the  commit- 
ments we  made  17  years  ago.  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  in  ensuring  swift 
passage  of  this  measive.* 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baucvs,  Mr.  Orass- 
LCT.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Binm, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  KonnDT.  Mr. 
Lbaht.  Mr.  BoscHwnz.  Mr. 
Chare.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Coch- 
RAif.  Mr.  Cramston.  Mr.  Dou, 
Mr.  DOKKRici.  Mr.  Dorbi- 
BERGKR.    Mr.    GOLOWATXR.    Mr. 

Helms,  Mr.  IiroinrE.  Mr.  Johh- 

STOif.    Mrs.    Kassebaum.    Mr. 

LuoAR.     Mr.     MoTKiHAif,     Mr. 

NuHH,  Mr.  STArroRS.  and  Mr. 

Stevens. 
S.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1985.  as 
"National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HATIOHAL  PHTSICAI.  rmmS  AlfO  SPORTS 
IfONTH 

hir.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President, 
again  this  year.  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce, along  with  25  of  my  colleagues, 
including  6  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  month 
of  May  as  "National  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  Month." 

We  no  longer  view  physical  exercise 
as  solely  for  entertainment  purposes. 
In  the  past  few  decades,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  of  this  country 
has  become  conscious  of,  and  involved 
in  the  evergrowing  fitness  movement. 
Physical  activity  should  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  life  each  day  for  persons 
of  all  ages  and  abilities. 

Interest  in  sports  begins  at  an  early 
age.  Nearly  30  million  boys  and  girls 
take  part  in  age-grouped  team  sports 
and  other  organized  out-of-school 
physical  activity.  More  than  6  million 
teenagers  and  over  600,000  college  stu- 
dents compete  in  interscholastic  and 
intramural  athletic  programs. 

One  of  every  two  adults  in  the 
United  States  engages  regularly  in 
some  type  of  exercise  and/or  sports.  A 


third  of  us  swim;  a  fourth  ride  bicy- 
cles; and  a  fifth  play  one  of  the  racket 
sports.  More  than  20  million  people  in 
this  country  run.  The  number  of  phys- 
ically active  women  and  men  has  dou- 
bled in  10  years  and  continues  to  grow 
rapidly. 

Not  only  are  fitness  and  sports  pro- 
grams a  source  of  pleasure  and  person- 
al satisfaction  by  which  we  refresh 
and  strengthen  ourselves,  but  they 
also  are  good  preventive  programs  of 
health  care.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  we  publicize  fitness  programs,  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
Uves. 

Last  year  during  May.  as  part  of  the 
celebration  of  "National  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  Month."  1.139.902  per- 
sons participated  in  some  form  of 
physical  activity,  from  5-kllometer 
walks  to  track  meets  and  superstars 
contests.  This  number  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  American  population.  We 
must  make  all  Americans  aware  of  the 
benefits  offered  with  such  programs 
increasingly  available  to  everyone.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  am  introducing  this  Joint 
resolution  which  requests  President 
Reagan  to  declare  Blay  of  1985  as  "Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Ris.  SO 

Whereas  one  of  every  two  adults  in  our 
country  is  a  regular  participant  in  exercise 
and  sports: 

Whereas  the  number  of  physically  active 
men  and  women  has  doubled  in  ten  years 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly: 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  physical 
activity  is  an  important  part  of  daily  life  for 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages: 

Whereas  physical  activity  is  vital  to  good 
health  and  is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction; 

Whereas  our  physical  fitness  and  sports 
programs  are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits:  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  we  malie  fit- 
ness and  sports  programs  increasingly  avail- 
able so  that  all  of  our  citizens  will  be  able  to 
experience  the  Joys  and  benefits  they  offer. 
N9W,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May, 
1985.  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month",  and  to  call  upon  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  month  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 
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Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

APPOiimiKirr  or  barnabas  mc  hxhry 
•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  Senators  Oarh  and 
Sasser.  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  appoint  Mr.  Barnabas 
McHenry  of  New  York  as  a  citizen 
regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  biogn4>hlcal  mate- 
rial on  Mr.  McHenry  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical material  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Bakhabas  McHbtrt 

McHenry.  Barnabas,  publishing  company 
executive,  lawyer,  bom  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
on  October  30,  1929;  son  of  William  Cecil 
and  Louise  (Perkins)  McHenry.  Married 
Marie  Bannon  Jones,  December  13,  1953; 
chUdren:  Thomas  J.  P.:  W.  H.  Davis:  John 
W.  H.  A3..  Princeton  University,  1952; 
T.T.  w  Colimibia  University.  1957.  Bar  New 
York.  1957.  Associate  at  the  firm  of  Lord. 
Day,  &  Lord.  New  York  City.  1957-«2;  gen- 
eral counsel  for  The  Reader's  Digest  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  New  York  City,  1963-,  also  di- 
rector, director.  Palaceside  BuUdlng  Corpo- 
ration, Tokyo.  Member,  visiting  committee 
on  Egyptian  art,  visiting  committee  on  20th 
century  art.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 
member,  boards  of  directors  for  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital:  Boscobel  Restoration.  Inc.. 
Garrison.  New  York:  High  Winds  Fund. 
Inc.;  L.A.W.  Fund.  Inc.;  DeWitt  Wallace 
Fund,  Inc.:  Lakeview  Fund,  Inc.:  Vivian 
Beaumont  Theater.  Center  for  Hudson 
River  Valley;  National  Corporation  Fund 
for  Dance,  Inc.;  Children's  Art  Carnival; 
Reader's  Digest  Fund  for  the  Blind:  Read- 
er's Digest  Association,  Inc.;  trustee.  Su- 
preme Court  Historical  Society:  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Association;  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art:  member.  I  Tatti  Council; 
Commission  for  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  Temporary  State  Commission 
on  Restoration  of  the  Capitol;  trustee.  New 
York  Zoological  Society;  Central  Park  Con- 
servancy: vice-chairman.  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities;  member, 
boards  of  directors.  Hudson  River  Founda- 
tion for  Science  and  Environmental  Re- 
search: School  of  American  Ballet.  Served 
with  the  Army  of  the  United  SUtes.  1952- 
54.  Member.  American  and  New  York  State 
bar  associations;  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York:  American  Conserva- 
tion Association  (director);  Academic  des 
Beaux- Arts;  Institut  de  France  (correspond- 
ent). Clubs:  Century.  Sky,  Racquet  and 
Tennis  (N.Y.C.).  Home:  164  East  72nd 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10021.  Office: 
34th  Floor.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
New  York  10166.* 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     Garn,     and     Mr. 
Sasser): 
S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  Barnabas 
McHenry  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bttrdick, 
Mr.  Dxtrenberger.  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  NtntN,  Mr.  Stmms,  and  Mr. 
Kerry): 
S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  March  17,  1985, 
through  March  23.  1985.  as  "National 
Camp  Fire  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


hatioiial  camp  pixk  wxbk 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  17.  1985.  Camp  Fire.  Inc..  will 
celebrate  75  years  of  service  to  young 
people  and  commimities  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  recognition  of  Camp 
Fire's  75  years  of  service.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  17.  1985.  through  March  23. 
1985.  as  "National  Camp  Fire  Week." 

In  1910,  Luther  and  Charlotte 
Gulldt  founded  Camp  Fire  Girls  to 
help  girls  and  young  women  develop 
leadership  skills.  At  that  time,  it  was 
the  only  organization  of  its  kind  serv- 
ing girls  and  young  women.  Today,  the 
organization  serves  both  girls  and 
bojrs,  and  it  has  been  renamed  Camp 
Fire.  Camp  Fire's  mission  remains  the 
same  as  it  was  75  years  ago— "to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  youth  to  realize 
their  potential  and  to  function  effec- 
tively as  caring,  self-directed  individ- 
uals, responsible  to  themselves  and 
others." 

Camp  Fire  offers  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams for  children  and  youth,  res^rd- 
less  of  race,  creed,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  gender.  These  programs 
range  from  a  traditional  club  setting 
with  a  small  group  meeting  weekly  in 
a  member's  home,  imder  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  adult  leader,  to  specialized 
programs  designed  to  meet  emerging 
community  needs.  An  example  of  such 
a  program  is  "I  Can  Do  It."  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  especially  for  second 
and  third  graders  and  helps  them 
leam  to  handle  responsibilities  and 
possible  emergencies  at  home.  These 
youngsters  gain  an  increased  sense  of 
security  and  self-esteem. 

Camp  Fire  also  seeks  to  improve  so- 
cietal conditions  affecting  youth  by 
speaking  out  about  such  matters  as 
day  care,  youth  employment,  nutri- 
tion. Juvenile  justice,  and  sexual  abuse 
of  children.  Camp  Fire  has  developed 
special  programs  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, migrant  children,  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  children. 

Camp  Fire  can  be  very  proud  of  its 
history  of  service  to  yoimg  people  and 
communities  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  I  am  happy  to  introduce  this  reso- 
lution acknowledging  its  75  years  of 
service.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  Joint  resolution.* 


S.  SI 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Steel 
Import  Stabilization  Act. 

S.  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moywihaw,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  12.  a  bill  to  protect  com- 
munications among  Americans  from 
interception  by  foreign  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Damtorth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kehhedy]  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  58,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Intenul  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  increase  research  activities,  to 
foster  university  research  and  scientif- 
ic training,  and  to  encourage  the  con- 
tribution of  scientific  equipment  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

8.  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iHomrE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Rttimiah]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  70,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
temporary  program  under  which  par- 
enteral diacetylmorphine  will  be  made 
available  through  qualified  pharma- 
cies for  the  relief  of  intractable  pain 
due  to  cancer. 

S.  307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Bdr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  207,  a  bill  concerning 
vandalism  of  religious  property. 

S.  310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
ilSx.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] were  added  as  (x>sponsors  of  S. 
210,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  inclusion  of 
tax-exempt  interest  from  the  calcula- 
tion determining  the  taxation  of 
Social  Seciulty  benefits. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraslta 
[Mr.  ExoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  232,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code  of  1954  to  add  a  new  subsection 
dealing  with  exchanges  and  rentals  of 
names  from  donor  lists  and  member- 
ship lists. 

S.  3S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher].  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  281.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add 
a  section  dealing  with  public  safety  ve- 
hicles. 

S.  341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  341,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
552(aK4KF)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
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sponsor  of  S.  440,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  create  an 
offense  for  the  use,  for  fraudulent  or 
other  illegal  purposes,  of  any  comput- 
er owned  or  operated  by  certain  finan- 
cial institutions  and  entities  affecting 
intersUte  commerce. 

S.4ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastkw]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  467,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  award  prisoner  of  war 
medals  in  appropriate  cases. 

8.  47S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeCohciwi]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  STXVDfsl  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  472.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
section  2192  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  to  modify 
the  terminology  relating  to  certain  dis- 
abled children. 

S.  4*4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  484.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sac- 
charine Study  and  Labeling  Act. 

S.  487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  E^^ANs]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  487,  a  biU  to  recog- 
nize the  organization  known  as  The 
Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Founda- 
tion. Inc. 

S.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  515.  a  biU  directing  the  President 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of 
United  States  policy  toward  Bulgaria. 

S.  B33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  StmmsI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hbcht].  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslby] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  523,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  certain 
agricultural  incentive  payments  to 
persons  who  produce  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities  on  highly  erodible 
land. 

S.  SB4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Orasslet]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  554.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  include 
the  transportation  of  males  under  the 
Mann  Act,  to  eliminate  the  lewd  and 
commercial  requirements  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  child  pornography  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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8.  894 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dantorth],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boreh] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  636.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  gold 
coins. 

8KMATK  JOINT  RCSOLDTIOIf  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrb.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  22,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  March  1985  as 
"National  Mental  Retardation  Aware- 
ness Month." 

SXRATK  joint  RXSOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bvrdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  8-14.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Independent  Retail  Grocer 
Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  DnRENBBRGER].  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCow- 
NELL],  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MktzenbaumI.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  34,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  6,  1985,  through  October 
12,  1985,  as  "National  Children's 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  35,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating AprU  21  through  April  27, 
1985,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

SIMATE  joint  RESOLUTION  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
METZEMBAini]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  51,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
beginning  November  24,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Adoption  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetlin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  58.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  21.  1985. 
through  AprU  27,  1985,  as  "National 
Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafse],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaqa],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurb], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum] ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  59,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  "National  Science  Week." 

8CMATS  JOINT  RESOLUTION  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOXTYE),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  66,  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating June  14,  1985,  as  "Baltic  Free- 
dom Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RSaOLUTIOH  8T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR].  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor].  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley].  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  DxmENBERGER].  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker].  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler].  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rollings],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 67.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  6,  1985,  through 
October  12,  1985,  as  "Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  withdrawn  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
70.  a  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1985.  as  "National  Agricul- 
ture Day." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Damforth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
CoHXH],  the  Senator  from  MlssisBippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thusmohd], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bfcrz- 
EHBAUMl.  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
72.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 16, 1986.  as  "World  Pood  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmomo,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  month  of  February 
1986,  as  "National  Black  (Afro-Ameri- 
can) History  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim  Bforch 
22,  1985  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhiham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Sfectcr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [lifr.  Bioer]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  4.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  special  envoy  for  northern  Ire- 
land. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 14.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Josef  Mengele  should  be  brought  to 
Justice. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Bforch  17. 
1985,  be  recognized  and  observed  as 
"Irish  Peace,  Justice,  Freedom  and 
Unity  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  a 
concurrent  resolution  concerning  Bul- 
garia's abuses  of  the  Customs  Conven- 
tion of  the  International  Transport  of 
Goods  under  Cover  of  TIR  Camets  in 
facilitating  the  transportation  of  illicit 
narcotics,  smuggled  arms,  and  terror- 
ists. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 


setts (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moykihan].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton],  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Bftr.  Pryor]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 22,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
sufficient  appropriations  should  be 
made  available  for  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram in  order  to  maintain  it  as  a 
viable  federal  effort  to  assist  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youths  in  obtain- 
ing and  holding  emplosrment  and  con- 
tributing to  society. 


General  violate  the  constitutionaUy  pre- 
scribed separation  of  powers: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  2  VS.C.  H288b(c). 
288e(a).  and  288ftaHI982).  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  in  any  legal  action  in  which 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  in  issue: 
Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  Pitney  Bowes  Inc.  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  et  oL 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  96— RELAT- 
ING  TO  THE   CENTENNIAL  OB- 
SERVANCE   OF   THE   UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  ARIZONA 
Mr.  GOLDWATE3t  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DsCoNcnn)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judidarr- 
S.  Res.  96 
Whereas    the    Arizona    Territory's    thir- 
teenth legislature  esUblished  the  University 
of  Arizona  at  Tucson  in  188S; 

Whereas  the  early  accomplishments  of 
the  University  of  Arizona  in  mining  and  ag- 
riculture led  the  development  of  the  Arizo- 
na Territory; 

Whereas  the  University  of  Arizona  has 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  national 
defense; 

Whereas  the  University  of  Arizona  has 
continued  and  improved  its  excellent  service 
to  the  people  of  Arizona; 

Whereas  the  University  of  Arizona  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  major  academic  and 
research  universities  in  the  world,  uphold- 
ing the  highest  standards  of  academic  excel- 
lence, and  achieving  leadership  in  every 
field  of  research; 

Whereas  the  University  of  Arizona  is  pre- 
pared to  apply  the  pride  and  luiowledge  of 
its  first  century  to  challenges  of  the  second; 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  UiUted  States  Senate 
hereby  recognizes  the  achievements  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  honor  of  its  centen- 
nial observance. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  97— AU- 
THORIZING REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered,  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  97 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Pitney  Bowes  Inc. 
V.  The  United  States  of  America,  et  oL.  fUed 
in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  procurement  protest  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act  of  1984.  Pub.  L.  No.  98-369.  98  SUt. 
1175.  1199-1203.  has  been  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
notified  the  Senate  that  the  Department 
will  assert  in  cases  under  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  that  the  powers  granted  by 
that  Act  of  Congress  to  the  Comptroller 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       98-DI- 
RECTING  REPRESENTATION 

BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to; 

S.  Res.  98 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  ^mertm.  Inc.  v. 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  et  at,  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  procurem«it  protest  system  established 
by  the  C:ompetition  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1984.  Pub.  L.  No.  98-369.  98  Stat.  1175.  1199- 
1203.  has  been  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
notified  the  Senate  that  the  Department 
will  assert  in  cases  under  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  that  the  powers  granted  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  to  the  Comptroller 
General  violate  the  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed separation  of  powers; 

MHiereas.  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  {{ 288b(c). 
288e(a).  and  2881(aK1982).  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  in  any  legal  action  in  which 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  in  issue: 
Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  Ameron.  Inc.  v.  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  et  aL 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  99— RELAT- 
ING TO  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  AID  TO  FERTILIZER  IN- 
DUSTRIES OWNED  BY  FOR- 
EIGN GOVERNMENTS 

Ml.  TTH^-MS  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs; 

S.  Res.  99 

Whereas  the  fertilizer  industry  in  the 
United  States  makes  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
through  employment  and  a  positive  balance 
of  trade: 

Whereas  the  international  fertilizer 
market  is  tiighly  competitive  with  an  in- 
creasing source  of  competition  being  state- 
owned  and  state-controlled  fertilizer  indus- 
tries which  enjoy  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States  industry; 

Whereas  the  Export-Import  Banlt  of  the 
United  States  has  received  requests  to  grant 
financial  assistance  to  or  on  behalf  of  state- 
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owned  or  controlled  fortUlzer  industries  and 
such  asyistwice.  if  granted,  would  worsen 
the  unfair  competitive  advantage  such  in- 
dustries maintain  over  the  fertiliser  indus- 
try in  the  United  SUtes: 

Whereas  Consreas  has  directed  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
take  into  account  any  adverse  effects  on  a 
domestic  industry  in  the  United  States 
when  considering  requests  for  financial  as- 
sistance: and 

Whereas  the  fertilizer  industry  In  the 
United  States  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  granting  of  financial  assistance  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  state-owned  or  controlled  fertilizer 
industries:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes  should  not  approve  any  re- 
quest for  financial  assistance  that  would 
benefit  any  foreign  fertilizer  entity  that  is 
sUte-controlled  or  sUteH>wned. 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
should  not  grant  financial  assistance 
to  or  on  behalf  of  fertilizer  companies 
owned  or  controlled  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

A  primary  objective  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  an  independent  VS.  Govern- 
ment agency,  is  to  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States.  The  outlays  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  are  included  in 
the  Federal  budget  and,  each  year. 
Congress  sets  limits  on  the  amount  of 
direct  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
that  the  Bank  may  issue,  and  on  the 
amount  of  administrative  expenses  the 
Bank  may  incur. 

In  fulfilling  its  responsibility  as  a 
source  of  assistance  for  U.S.  interna- 
tional trade,  the  Bank  is  directed  to 
take  into  account  the  increasing  sever- 
ity of  problems  U.S.  industry  is  facing 
from  govemmentally  owned  or  con- 
trolled industries  abroad.  Such  indus- 
tries increasingly  are  competing  with 
U.S.  industries  without  regieuti  to  prin- 
ciples of  the  competitive  marketplace 
or  to  fair  trade. 

The  Bank  is  required  by  law  to  take 
into  consideration  any  potential  seri- 
ous adverse  effects  of  a  loan  or  guar- 
antee on  U.S.  employment  as  well  as 
on  the  competitive  position  of  the  af- 
fected U.S.  industry.  The  two  cases 
outlined  below  involve  assistance  re- 
quested for  the  Moroccan  Government 
in  operating  its  wholly  owned  phos- 
phate operation.  Office  Cherifien  Des 
Phosphates  (OCPJ. 

In  March  1984  the  Export-Import 
Bank  prudently  denied  an  application 
by  Morocco  for  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  an  approximately 
$30,000,000  loan  for  OCP.  As  part  of 
its  review  of  this  application,  the  Bank 
received  a  number  of  submissions  to 
the  effect  that  the  world  phosphate 
industry  is  overbuilt  with  phosphate 
producers  in  the  United  States  closing 
mines  and  suffering  from  low  operat- 


ing rates  and  unfavorable  earnings. 
Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  several  Government  agencies, 
and  industry  Joined  in  appealing  to 
the  Bank  to  deny  the  request  for  the 
operating  facility.  I  applauded  the  de- 
cision by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
deny  the  request. 

The  Bank  reversed  this  decision, 
however,  in  October  by  approving  a 
guarantee  of  a  commercial  bank  loan 
to  enable  OCP  to  purchase  a  dragline 
base  for  its  phosphate  mining  oper- 
ation. This  Is  despite  the  fact  that  the 
world  phosphate  situation  remained 
essentially  the  same  in  October  as  in 
early  1984.  The  phosphate  rock  pro- 
duced by  the  Moroccans  will  be  in 
direct  competition  with  phosphate 
rock  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  significant  point  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  OCP  is  a  govemmentally 
owned  enterprise  that  competes  direct- 
ly with  private  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Such  govemmentally  owned, 
or  controlled,  operations  do  not  oper- 
ate by  the  disciplines  of  the  competi- 
tive free  market.  Assistance  to  such 
operations  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  serious  repercussions  for  those  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  that  op- 
erate according  to  those  disciplines. 

Three  companies  in  my  home  State 
of  North  Carolina— Texas  Gulf,  Agrico 
Chemicals,  and  W.R.  Grace— will  be 
adversely  impacted  as  a  result  of  this 
govemment-tdded  competition. 

Operations  that  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  a  government  should  not  be 
assisted  by  the  Bank.  Admittedly, 
some  analyses  might  reflect  short- 
term  benefits  accruing  locally  in  Mil- 
waukee where  equipment  is  sold  to 
OCP.  However,  any  medium-  or  long- 
term  evaluation  would  clearly  illus- 
trate serious  adverse  effects  upon  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  and 
upon  the  competitive  position  of  the 
U.S.  phosphate  industry  in  the  inter- 
national market.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  the  resolution  I  am  offering 
should  be  adopted.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SDBCOMMirrEE  ON  DETKNSE  APPROPKIATIOIIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
the  following  notice  on  behalf  of  Mr. 

Stevens] 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings 
for  non-Government  witnesses  this 
year  on  March  19.  Outside  witnesses 
will  be  heard  on  March  19  in  room 
SD-192  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

I  make  this  announcement  at  this 
time  so  that  any  interested  members 
of  the  public  will  have  time  to  contact 
the  subcommittee  If  they  desire  to 
appear  and  testify  on  defense  and  mili- 
tary spending  Issues  in  the  context  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
request.  There  are  no  plans  to  sched- 


ule any  additional  hearings  for  outside 
witnesses  this  session. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  may  write 
to  me  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
on  Defense,  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, or  telephone  the  subcommittee 
staff  directly  at  224-7255. 

COMllITm  ON  KUUS  AKD  ADMINISTKATIOlf 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
to  organize  on  Wednesday,  March  20, 
1985,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  SR-301.  At  this 
meeting  the  committee  plans  to  adopt 
its  rules  of  procedure  and  to  select 
members  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library.  The  commit- 
tee will  also  be  considering  legislative 
and  administrative  items  currently 
pending  on  its  agenda,  including  an 
original  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  meeting,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  224-0278. 

COMM ITTKC  ON  ACRICULTURC,  NUTKITION.  AND 
PORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
John  R.  Norton,  III  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  hearing  Is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  March  20.  1985,  at  2  p.m. 
in  room  328-A.  Russell  Senate  Office 
BuUding. 

For  further  information  on  this 
hearing,  please  call  the  committee  at 
224-2035. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  announce 
the  hearing  schedule  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry for  1985  farm  legislation.  All 
hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
will  be  held  in  room  328-A.  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Thursday.  March  21.  Livestock  and  poul- 
try. 

Friday.  March  22.  Dairy. 

Monday.  March  25.  Feed  grains. 

Wednesday,  March  27,  Soybeans. 

Thursday.  March  28.  Wheat.  ' 

Friday.  March  29.  Cotton. 

Monday.  April  1,  Rice. 

Tuesday.  April  2.  Sugar/Wool  and  honey. 

Wednesday,  April  3,  Peanuts. 

Thursday,  April  4,  Public  Law  480/Ex- 
ports. 

Monday,  April  15.  Conservation. 

Tuesday.  April  16,  Research  and  Exten- 
sion. 

Wednesday.  April  17.  Rural  credit  pro- 
grams. 

Thursday,  April  18,  Agribusiness. 

Tuesday,  April  23.  Miscellaneous  witnesses 
and  topics. 

Anyone  wishing  to  present  testimo- 
ny on  the  above  scheduled  days  should 
contact  the  committee  clerk  or  the 
hearing  clerk  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

suBcomf  irm  oh  preparedness 
Mr.  8TMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  March  14  to  hold 
an  open  hearing  followed  by  closed 
session,  to  receive  testimony  on  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  operations  and 
maintenance,  in  review  of  the  fiscal 
year  1986  DOD  authorization  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SDBCOIOtlTTEE  OH  STRATEGIC  AND  THEATER 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 
clear Forces  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  March  14.  in  executive  ses- 
sion to  receive  testimony  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  fiscal  year  1986 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OR  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  March  14.  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Joint  commimications/electronic  war- 
fare.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FEDERAL     CHARTER     TO     VIET- 
NAM  VETERANS    OF   AMERICA. 

me. 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  cosponsor  S.  8.  a  bill  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America.  Inc. 

Vietnam  veterans  in  Florida  began 
organizing  early  in  the  organizational 
history  of  veterans  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict.  The  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  Florida.  Inc.  boasts  an  exceptionally 
large  and  active  membership.  Florida 
ranks  third  in  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
American  membership,  and  WA  mem- 
bers are  included  in  the  Florida 
coalition. 

The  WA  has  had  an  identity  crisis 
which  reflects  the  ambiguities  associ- 
ated with  the  war  in  which  the  veter- 
ans served. 

Earlier  this  year,  Florida's  veterans 
leaders,  representing  all  of  the  major 
veterans  organizations,  met  in  Tampa. 
Florida  to  pursue  conunon  concerns. 
Speaking  for  all  Vietnam  veterans  as  a 
WA  member  and  the  President  of 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  Florida.  Charles 
E.  Yonts.  Jr.  made  a  plea  for  under- 


standing and  acceptance  of  Vietnam 
vetenms'organizations. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
a  portion  of  Mr.  Yonts'  comments 
with  my  colleagues: 

The  philosophy  of  the  organization  is  the 
belief  that  the  nature  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
the  maimer  In  which  It  was  fought,  the  po- 
litical and  social  climate  in  the  United 
SUtes  during  the  war  years  and  the  social 
attitudes  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
post-war  period  were  uniquely  different 
from  those  experienced  during  other  war 
eras. 

Consequently,  the  Vietnam  veteran  him- 
self is  different.  His  attitudes,  feelings  and 
problems  associated  with  his  military  serv- 
ice are  different  from  those  of  veterans  of 
other  wars.  We  are  not  saying  that  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  is  special  from  other  veterans, 
but  that  he  has  special  needs  that  must  be 
addressed  by  methods  other  than  tradition- 
al solutions. 

For  the  majority.  Vietnam  was  an  individ- 
ualized event:  He  arrived  on  his  own,  felt 
separated  from  those  who  were  routing  on 
a  different  schedule,  felt  no  unit  morale  or 
cohesiveness,  and  left  on  his  own.  Even  his 
return  home  was  solitary  because  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  society  did  not 
want  to  share  his  experiences. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  became  a  "loner", 
he  felt  out  of  place  in  a  society  that  had 
changed  drastically  while  he  was  away  and 
at  that  time,  the  "traditional"  veterans  or- 
ganizations offered  him  no  companionship 
due  to  both  age  and  plilosophical  differ- 
ences. The  Vietnam  veteran  remained  alone 
and  apart  from  other  veterans. 

Only  within  the  last  few  years,  has  the 
Vietnam  veteran  felt  the  need  to  belong,  to 
share  his  experiences,  to  revive  a  feeling  of 
camaraderie— to  seek  out  other  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  join  a  veterans  organization. 

However,  the  effects  of  Vietnam  had  not 
fully  dissipated  and  the  Vietnam  veteran 
felt  comforUble  only  in  association  with 
other  Vietnam  veterans.  To  meet  this  need, 
Vietnam  veterans  began  to  form  their  own 
"grass  roots"  organizations  throughout  the 
sUte  of  Florida,  meeting  separately,  func- 
tioning as  small,  individual  entities,  and 
often  struggling  for  survival  with  no  place 
to  seek  help  and  assistance  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Vietnam  veterans  of  Florida  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  solving  the  problems 
and  alleviating  the  suffering  of  our  own 
Vietnam  veterans,  but  we  also  stand  united 
with  all  veterans,  both  those  who  served 
before  and  those  who  will  serve  in  the 
future,  to  adequately  and  fairly  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  all  veterans  face. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  found  the  WA 
in  Florida  to  t>e  an  exceptionally  dedi- 
cated, responsible,  service  oriented  or- 
ganization. The  membership  asks  for 
understanding  and  acceptance  and  the 
chance  to  grow,  mature,  and  take  its 
place  among  other  service  organiza- 
tions in  this  great  democracy.  It  be- 
lieves a  Federal  charter  is  essential  to 
its  ability  to  serve  and  to  its  viability. 

For  too  long  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fusion and  doubt  has  surrounded 
those  who  in  Vietnam  sacrificed  so 
much  in  service  for  our  country  in  an 
armed  stuggle  which  was  less  than 
popular.  The  controversy  aroused  by 
the  Vietnam  war  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  cloud  the  dedication 


and  performance  of  those  who  selfless- 
ly  served  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Vietnam  veterans  served  this  Nation 
well  and  gave  all  that  this  great 
Nation  could  ask  of  them.  I  can  do  no 
less  than  support  them  in  this  effort 
to  win  recognition. 

Past  opposition  to  providing  a  Feder- 
al charter  to  the  WA  has  been  an  ex- 
tension of  the  controversies  which  sur- 
rounded the  war.  Let  us  put  an  end  to 
recriminations  and  give  recognition  to 
many  who  served  heroically  in  Viet- 
nam. I  call  on  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
suiqx>rt  the  chartering  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America.* 


TARGETING  NUCLEAR  WINTER 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pentagon's  recent  report  to  Congress. 
"The  Potential  Effects  of  Nuclear  War 
on  the  Climate,"  deserves  praise  for 
offering  us  yet  another  reason  to  avoid 
targeting  cities  and  to  reduce  our  arse- 
nal's indiscriminate  destructiveness. 

There  already  were  reasons  enough 
for  us  to  take  these  steps— fears  that 
attacking  Soviet  cities  with  nuclear 
weapons  would  only  prompt  devastat- 
ing coimterattacks  against  our  urban 
centers,  our  justified  qualms  about 
tlireatening  innocents,  the  frustration 
of  relying  on  weapons  that  are  too  in- 
accurate to  be  effective  and  too  indis- 
criminate to  credibly  threaten  using. 

But,  where  these  reasons  may  have 
previously  prompted  only  partial 
action,  the  Pentagon's  report  could 
dramatically  shape  future  policy.  The 
reason  why  is  the  report's  conclusion: 
Just  one  side's  nuclear  bombing  of 
major  cities  could  conceivably  produce 
enough  smoke  to  block  the  sun's  rays 
and  induce  an  even  more  disastrous 
climatic  chill  over  large  regions  of  the 
Earth. 

The  uncertainties,  the  Pentagon  em- 
phasizes, are  quite  large.  Indeed,  after 
more  study  nuclear  winter  may  turn 
out  to  be  much  less  of  a  threat  than 
we  currently  fear.  The  uncertainties, 
however,  will  remain  for  some  time. 
More  important,  what  the  threat  of 
nuclear  winter  recommends  now  are 
actions  that  are  sound  and  overdue  on 
other  grounds. 

What  steps  are  recommended?  Be- 
sides deterring  war  and  worldng 
toward  agreements  that  might  make 
arms  reductions  prudent,  the  Penta- 
gon and  nuclear  winter  theorists  iden- 
tify two. 

The  first  is  to  do  all  we  can  to  avoid 
targeting  cities,  especially  with  large 
nuclear  weapons.  The  second  is  to 
make  our  weapons  much  more  dis- 
criminate and  accurate. 

Of  the  two.  the  first  should  be  easi- 
est since  avoiding  cities  would  only 
further  existing  declared  policy.  After 
aU.  it  never  has  been  United  States 
policy  to  target  population  per  se. 
Indeed,   such  terror  targeting  never 
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made  much  military  sense  and  now. 
with  nuclear  winter  theories,  such  tar- 
geting could  be  climatically  suicidal. 

By  simply  avoiding  the  targeting  of 
major  cities,  we  can  eliminate  from 
our  target  set  what  the  Pentagon  pin- 
points as  the  greatest  likely  cause  of 
nuclear  winter— soot-generating  city 
fires.  If  the  Soviets  want  to  dedicate 
their  forces  to  inducing  a  nuclear 
winter  by  targeting  cities  and  forests 
or  wheat  fields  (these  too  can  bum 
and  produce  smoke),  that's  their  busi- 
ness. Ours  should  be  limited  to  deter- 
ring Soviet  military  forces,  the  most 
critical  of  which  are  based  away  from 
urban  areas. 

What  of  military-industrial  targets 
that  are  near  cities?  First,  we  should 
again  reconsider  Just  how  critical 
these  targets  are  particularly  in  light 
of  the  possible  risks  nuclear  winter 
and  our  long  standing  desire  to  avoid 
threatenW  populations.  Second, 
whatever  must  be  targeted  near  cities 
should  be  targeted  with  weapons  pre- 
cise enough  either  to  be  nonnuclear  or 
so  small  in  yield  as  not  to  significantly 
compound  our  winter  fears. 

This  leads  us.  then,  to  the  second 
point  that  the  Pentagon  report  em- 
phasized, that  we  should  accelerate  ef- 
forts to  make  our  weapons  more  accu- 
rate and  discriminate  than  they  cur- 
rently are. 

Such  an  effort  could  bring  signifi- 
cant megatonnage  reductions.  Indeed, 
if  we  could  bring  our  missiles  10  times 
closer  to  their  targets,  we  could  reduce 
their  explosive  power  1. 000-fold  with- 
out reducing  their  military  effective- 
ness. Certainly,  if  we  make  our  offen- 
sive nuclear  forces  as  precise  as  possi- 
ble, the  yields  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
need  not  be  any  more  destructive  than 
the  Hiroshima  bomb  (a  weapon  one- 
twentieth  the  size  of  our  planned  war- 
heads) and  the  yields  could  be  made 
significantly  smaller  than  this. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  qualifications. 
For  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles,  years 
of  testing  may  be  required  to  achieve 
the  accuracies  desired.  Further  devel- 
opment of  systems  that  can  reliably 
update  a  missile's  position  in  midflight 
and  see  or  home  in  on  the  target 
would  be  necessary  to  complement  ex- 
isting guidance  systems.  Also,  to  target 
some  very  hard  targets  effectively,  a 
number  of  relatively  large  warheads 
may  have  to  be  retained.  Allowing  for 
this,  though,  the  United  States  should 
be  able  in  time  to  reduce  its  weapons 
megatonnage  dramatically. 

Just  as  important,  such  accuracy  im- 
provements should  help  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  war.  Consider  To  plan  a 
successful  preemptive  attack  against 
an  adversary's  offensive  forces,  you 
first  must  be  confident  that  you  can 
find  them.  With  high  accuracy,  howev- 
er, smaller,  lighter  warheads  can  be 
deployed  and  these,  in  turn,  can  be 
carried  by  missiles  that  are  themselves 
small  and  light  enough  to  be  made 


mobile.  Such  missiles  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  target  than  existing 
fixed.  sUoed  missiles  and  would  dra- 
matically complicate  and  undermine 
the  plans  of  Soviet  first-strike  strate- 
gists. 

Also,  improving  the  accuracies  of  our 
short  range  cruise  and  ballistic  mis- 
siles could  make  reasonable  the  substi- 
tution of  conventional  munitions  for 
many  of  the  low-yield  nuclear  weapon 
systems  we  now  have  committed  to  the 
defense  of  Europe  and  our  Pacific 
allies.  Such  substitutions  would  only 
push  the  prospect  of  war  and  nuclear 
winter  further  away. 

What  else  might  we  do  to  reduce  the 
treat  of  nuclear  winter?  Get  the  facts: 
Exactly  what  sort  of  nuclear  attacks 
might  prompt  exactly  how  much  nu- 
clear winter  effect?  Also,  we  should  se- 
riously consider  near  and  midterm  de- 
ployment of  defenses  against  both  tac- 
tical and  strategic  ballistic  missiles  not 
Just  an  aid  to  deterrence,  but  as  insur- 
ance against  megatonnage  ever  getting 
to  the  target. 

The  most  immediate  and  relevant 
action  we  can  take  though,  is  to  make 
both  the  avoidance  of  targeting  cities 
and  the  acceleration  of  efforts  to 
make  oiur  weapons  more  accurate  and 
discriminate  declared  high  policy. 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
should  be  unafraid  of  vigorously  focus- 
ing resources  to  this  task.  Finally,  the 
issue  of  nuclear  winter  should  be 
worthy  of  our  current  negotiations. 
We  should  be  willing  to  ask  the  Sovi- 
ets to  renounce  city  targeting  and  the 
continued  possession  of  large-yield 
city-busting  weapons. 

Of  course,  one  could  argue  that  we 
do  not  need  the  threat  of  nuclear 
winter  to  see  the  merit  of  such  efforts, 
that  in  targeting  nuclear  winter,  we 
are  simply  taking  aim  against  Arma- 
geddon. The  important  point,  though, 
is  that  in  either  case  similar  action  is 
called  for  now.* 


typing  room,  mechancal  drawing 
room,  administrative  offices,  a  library, 
music  room,  darkroom,  and.  of  course, 
a  chapel.  St.  Raymond  High  School 
for  Boys  also  boasts  a  computer  and 
audiovisual  rooms  for  its  students. 
Even  the  garage  has  been  put  to  good 
use.  It  has  been  transformed  into  a 
combination  cafeteria  and  gymnasium. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate everyone  affiliated  with  the 
St.  Raymond  High  School  for  Boys  on 
the  occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary 
and  wish  the  school  the  best  of  luck  in 
the  future.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 

RAYMOND   HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR 

BOYS 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
1985  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  St. 
Rasrmond  High  School  for  Boys,  locat- 
ed in  the  Bronx,  NY.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
all  of  the  brothers  who  teach  at  the 
school,  all  of  the  students,  and  all  of 
Its  alumni  on  this  splendid  occasion. 

It  was  25  years  ago  that  this  fine 
school  opened  in  an  unusual  place:  a 
building  which  had  once  served  as  a 
warehouse  and  garage  for  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Co.  When  the  building 
was  first  purchased  it  was,  as  you  can 
well  imagine,  ill  suited  for  a  school. 
Yet,  a  minor  miracle  was  performed  in 
changing  the  interior  of  the  building 
into  a  fully  functional,  and  rather 
complete,  schoolhouse.  Today  there 
are  14  classrooms,  three  laboratories,  a 


PRE8ERVINO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION: THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  SENATOR  SAM  ERVIN 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tors make  their  mark  in  this  body  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Some  are  exi>erts  on 
defense,  some  on  agricultural  policy, 
and  yet  others  on  economic  matters.  A 
recent  and  much  missed  colleague  of 
ours  made  his  mark  as  a  defender  and 
scholar  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Sena- 
tor Sam  E^rvin  of  North  Carolina  con- 
tributed much  to  this  Nation  and  the 
Senate  during  his  20-year  tenvire.  His 
stellar  contribution,  however,  was  in 
seeking  and,  in  truth,  demanding  that 
this  Nation  foUow  the  path  laid  out  by 
the  Constitution.  During  very  difficult 
days  it  was  his  voice  that  reminded  us 
that  the  Constitution  made  very  dear 
our  duty.  All  of  us  should  be  grateful 
Senator  Ervin  has  written  an  auto- 
biography that  is  less  a  narrative  of  a 
man's  life  and  more  a  story  of  devo- 
tion to  the  document  that  make  possi- 
ble the  world's  most  successful  democ- 
racy. The  Orlando  Sentinel  recently 
reviewed  "Preserving  the  Constitution: 
The  Autobiography  of  Senator  Sam 
Ervin."  I  commend  this  review  and 
Senator  Ervin's  book  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  the  review 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  review  follows: 
(From  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Feb.  17, 1985] 
A  CowsTiTUTioiiAL  Love  Aitaih:  Sam  Exvim 

AOTOBIOORAFHT  AS  MDCH  ABOUT  D.S.  HlS- 
TORT  AS  THE  POUTICIAM 

("Preserving  the  Constitution:  The  Auto- 
biography of  Senator  Sam  Ervin,"  by  Sam 
Ervin.  Jr..  reviewed  by  Crmlg  Crawford) 

Sam  Ervin,  Jr.,  worries  about  something 
few  of  us  worry  about— the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. In  fact,  his  fellow  senators  got  used  to 
letting  him  do  their  constitutional  hand- 
wringing  for  them.  Many  believe  his  retire- 
ment left  a  void  that  remains  unfilled. 

He  has  written  a  textbook  on  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  thinly  disguised  as  an 
autobiography.  This  is  good  because  maybe 
a  few  readers  will  get  the  book  thinking 
they'll  read  about  the  famous  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  and  wind 
up  learning  a  few  things  about  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

That  isn't  to  say  you  don't  leam  more 
about  the  man  as  well.  For  example.  I 
hadn't  known  about  his  bizarre  path  into 
national  politics.  He  was  drafted  into  hU 


brother's  seat  in  the  U.S.  Congress  after  his 
brother  committed  suicide,  but  only  after  he 
made  it  clear  that  no  one  would  pressure 
him  to  seek  re-election  once  he  had  finished 
his  brother's  term. 

He  finished  that  congressional  term  and 
went  back  to  practicing  law,  until  the  gover- 
nor asked  him  to  serve  In  the  North  Caroli- 
na Supreme  Court.  He  said  no.  but  the  gov- 
ernor kept  after  him  until  he  accepted.  The 
same  thing  happened  when  one  of  his 
state's  U.8.  senators  died  and  everybody 
wanted  Ervin  appointed.  After  being  talked 
into  accepting,  he  began  a  career  of  30  years 
in  the  Senate  which  ended  after  he  declined 
to  seek  re-election  in  1974. 

But  the  Constitution,  and  this  man's  devo- 
tion to  it,  are  the  central  themes  of  the 
book.  The  celebrated  investigation  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  which  made  Ervin  famous 
enough  to  do  American  Express  commer- 
cials, wasn't  the  only  time  the  Senate 
turned  to  him  for  a  tricky  Job.  When  Sen. 
Joe  McCarthy  was  tearing  the  country  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  apart  with  his  anti-commu- 
nist inquisitions.  Ervin  led  the  move  to  cen- 
sure McCarthy. 

It  was  Ervin's  passionate  belief  in  the 
righU  of  Individuals  against  governmental 
oppression  that  motivated  him  to  fight 
McCarthy.  At  the  time,  virtually  no  one  in 
the  Senate  except  Ervin  was  willing  to  chal- 
lenge McCarthy  for  fear  of  being  labeled  a 
communist,  McCarthy  was  at  the  height  of 
his  political  power  and  popular  appeal,  but 
Ervin's  persuasive  speeches  on  the  Senate 
floor  finally  gathered  the  Senate's  momen- 
tum to  end  the  ordeal. 

It  was  this  same  belief  in  constitutional 
principles  that  motivated  Ervin  to  oppose 
some  liberal  causes.  He  is  difficult  to  label 
in  liberal  and  conservative  terms  because 
the  sanctity  of  the  Constitution  as  he  saw  it 
landed  him  at  points  all  over  the  ideological 
spectnun.  His  commitment  to  constitutional 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment meant  his  opposition  to  civil  rights 
laws,  compulsory  unionism  and  the  E^ual 
Rights  Amendment. 

And  yet,  he  was  consistently  one  of  the 
most  vocal  champions  of  civil  liberties  In  the 
Senate.  This  book  makes  it  clear  how  his 
belief  in  civfl  rights  and  his  opposition  to 
excessive  federal  government  both  spring 
from  his  reading  of  the  Constitution. 
Whether  you  want  to  agree  with  him  or  not, 
he  has  written  a  persuasive  case  for  his  ar- 
gument. 

The  bottom  line  on  Ervin  and  his  book  is 
that  this  politician  and  his  autobiography 
have  a  moral  code,  a  reason  other  than  ex- 
pediency or  ego  satisfaction  for  existing. 
This  code  is  the  VS.  Constitution,  an  aging 
document  that  still  makes  sense  if  you  take 
the  time  to  study  it.« 


I'LL  NEVER  SAY  I  TOLD  YOU  SO 

(PART  2) 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
with  various  so-called  investor  groups 
gradually  disassembling  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum Co.,  there  has  arisen  renewed 
focus  on  the  question  of  mergers  and 
takeovers  in  the  oil  industry.  Last 
year,  when  I  proposed  legislation  to 
temporarily  put  a  halt  to  these  merg- 
ers. I  did  so  in  an  effort  to  assess  their 
potential  impacts  on  the  economy  and 
the  national  interest.  One  of  my  over- 
riding concerns  was  the  effect  that 
these  huge  corporate  mergers,  and  the 


literally  billions  of  dollars  in  conse- 
quent debt,  would  have  on  the  future 
exploration  efforts  of  these  oil  compa- 
nies. 

I  was  repeatedly  assured  that  my 
concerQS  were  unfounded  and  that  the 
new  combined  companies,  leaner  and 
more  efficient  than  before,  woiild  con- 
tinue their  exploration  and  production 
efforts  imabated.  An  article  from 
Forbes  magazine  has  Just  been 
brought  to  my  attention  which  indi- 
cates that  this  is  not  necessarily  so. 
This  article  Indicates  that  because  of 
the  $12.8  billion  in  debt  which  Chev- 
ron incurred  to  buy  Gulf  Oil  Co..  it 
may  be  forced  to  leave  undeveloped  a 
major  discovery  in  the  Beaufort  Sea. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
be  interested  in  this  matter.  I  ask  that 
that  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Just 
rememt>er.  you  will  never  hear  me  say 
I  told  you  so. 

The  article  follows: 

A  MiXKB  BLBSSniG 

(By  Jack  Willoughby) 

When  CHilf  Canada  Ltd.  recently  an- 
nounced a  promidng  oil  well  in  the  Canadi- 
an Arctic's  Beaufort  Sem  it  was  the  answer 
to  Ohnadian  prayers. 

If  Gulf  Canada's  discovery,  called  Amauli- 
gak,  leads  to  commercial  development  of  the 
Beaufort,  it  will  help  Justify  $1.8  billion  in 
exploration  grants  and  incentives  that  the 
Canadian  government  has  paid  out. 

And  It  will  vindicate  the  judgment  of  Gulf 
Canada  President  John  Stoik.  who  in  1981 
convinced  his  company's  then  60%  owner. 
Gulf  Oil  Corp  of  Pitteburgh,  to  allow  him  to 
spend  more  than  $500  million  on  drillng 
equipment  especially  designed  for  the  Beau- 
fort's harsh  environment.  "The  well  reaf- 
firms the  faith  we  had  In  the  Beaufort's  ge- 
ological potential."  says  Stoik,  84,  an  old- 
fasliioned  wildcatter  who  has  successfully 
pushed  Gulf  (Canada  into  frontier  areas. 

Indeed,  If  the  13,600-barrel-a-day  Amaull- 
gak  well,  in  which  Gulf  C:anada  owns  a  49% 
interest,  leads  to  a  major  field,  it  will  give 
the  Toronto-based  company  a  stake  in  two 
of  the  most  exciting  oil  finds  in  North 
America.  It  already  owns  a  25%  interest  in 
the  billion-barrel  Hibemia  field,  off  Can- 
ada's east  coast. 

So,  celebrations  all  round?  Not  quite.  In 
the  San  Francisco  headquarters  of  Chevron 
Corp.,  which  took  over  60%  of  Gulf  Canada 
when  it  acquired  Gulf  OH  In  June,  reaction 
is  restrained.  Chevron  Chairman  George 
Keller  calls  Amauligak  a  "mixed  blessing." 
While  Keller,  a  60-year-old  chemical  engi- 
neer with  36  years  in  the  oil  business,  recog- 
nizes the  Beaufort's  long-term  attractive- 
ness, he  says  that  "In  the  short  term  it  is  a 
very  modest  consideration." 

Why?  Because  any  Gulf  Canada  efforts  to 
develop  the  Beaufort  now  would  demand 
cash  from  Chevron  not  give  cash  to  it.  And 
Keller  is  forced  these  days  to  have  other 
priorities.  Chevron  borrowed  $12  billion  to 
acquire  Gulf  Oil.  Its  debt  is  now  a  sky-high 
$12.8  billion,  47%  of  capital.  To  get  that 
debt  down,  Keller's  first  thought  postacqui- 
sition  was  to  sell  Chevron's  stake  In  Gulf 
Canada  and  bring  in  a  quick  $2.5  billion.  He 
put  it  up  for  sale  at  $18.75  ($25  Canadian)  a 
share.  But,  despite  rumors  In  Toronto  that 
the  Vancouver  Belzbergs,  the  Toronto 
Reichmanns  and  even  the  Montreal  Bronf- 
mans  are  interested  in  buying.  Keller  says 


resignedly:  "I'm  not  aware  of  any  active 
offer  for  Gulf  Canada's  shares  under  consid- 
eration." Gulf  Canada's  stock  continues  to 
sell  at  around  $13  a  share  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange:  no  takeover  speculation 
there. 

Buyer  resistance  is  understandable.  To  de- 
velop Gulf  Canada's  stake  in  the  Beaufort 
(to  say  nothing  of  its  obligations  in  Hiber- 
nia),  an  estimated  $4.5  billion  would  have  to 
be  spent  on  production  equipment  and  a 
pipeline.  Even  If  a  buyer  had  deep  pockets, 
the  economics  appear  dicey  at  today's  oU 
prices. 

So  Keller  contemplates  the  q>read  be- 
tween bis  dividends  from  Gulf  Canada  and 
the  interest  on  the  debt  he  holds  to  own  it. 
Evm  for  $3  billion  (cash  flow)  Chevron,  it's 
not  inconsequential  figure:  "We  are  paying 
an  enormous  amount— $20  million  a 
month— to  hold  on  to  those  shares."  says 
Keller. 

He  has  appointed  a  task  force  to  devise  a 
disposition  plan  for  Gulf  Canada  within  a 
year.  One  idea  under  active  consideration  is 
that  Chevron  would  seU  ita  wholly  owned 
Canadian  affiliate,  Chevron  Canada  Re- 
sources Ltd.,  to  Gulf  (Canada  and  tiang  on  to 
elements  of  both  companies.  The  way  Cana- 
dian oil  observers  see  It,  Cilhevron  would  be 
able  to  take  out  about  $2  billion  if  it  rolled 
Chevron  Resources  into  Gulf  (Canada  and 
reduced  ite  interest  in  Gulf  Canada  to 
around  51%  with  an  equity  issue. 

"Capital  can  be  repatriated  to  the  parent 
and  more  money  can  be  obtained  for  drilling 
from  an  equity  issue."  says  analyst  Wilfred 
Gobert  of  (Calgary-based  Peters  &  Co.  Ltd. 

But  to  achieve  even  that  result,  Keller 
must  tread  carefully.  For  one  thing.  Chev- 
ron and  Gulf  are  direct  competitors  in 
Canada,  and  Chevron  owns  a  16%  interest  in 
Hibemia  (to  GulTs  25%).  "We're  going  out 
of  our  way  to  avoid  any  possible  conflicts  of 
Interest,"  says  Keller. 

And  there  are  political  considerations. 
The  election  rhetoric  on  the  foreign  invest- 
ment and  energy  policy  of  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney's  newly  elected  Conserva- 
tive government  could  be  tested.  "The  (Cana- 
dian content  issue  is  receiving  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion up  here,"  says  Richard  HalUsey  of  To- 
ronto-based First  Marathon  Securities  Ltd. 
"If  Chevron  attempted  to  take  Gulf  Canada 
private,  eliminating  the  (Canadian  partid- 
pantion  in,  say,  Hibemia,  Mulroney  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  react." 

Gulf  Canada's  minority  shareholding 
gives  (Canadians  a  chance  to  participate  in 
their  country's  frontier  exploration— an 
effort  their  government  has  supported  with 
billions  of  their  tax  dollars. 

So  any  disposition  of  (Chevron's  stake  in 
Gulf  Canada  will  not  only  bring  the  UA 
company  less  cash  than  would  a  direct  sale 
but  also  leave  KeUer  coping  long  term  with 
a  large  minority  shareholding.  He  regards 
that  as  more  of  a  problem  than  a  privilege. 
"It  greatly  reduces  your  ability  to  deploy 
ci^iital  in  an  operation  year-to-year,"  he 
says. 

The  lesson  In  aU  this?  Well,  there  is  re- 
newed speculation  about  oil  company  take- 
overs, which  always  sound  simpler  on  paper 
than  they  prove  in  reality.  Words  like  "cre- 
ative restructuring"  are  used  to  describe  the 
process  of  borrowing  to  buy  a  company  and 
selling  assets  to  pay  down  debt.  But  you  can 
sell  assets  only  if  they  are  bought.  And 
nobody  speculates  about  a  possible  lack  of 
buyers.  So  the  next  time  you  hear  such 
takeover  talk,  reflect  that  it's  not  that 
simple.  Ask  (3eorge  KeUer« 
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VIETNAM     RULES     OF    ENOAOE- 

BOaiT  DECLASSIFIED— 19M-69 
•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Preildent. 
in  August  1967  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  then 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. Mr.  Snmns,  conducted  extensive 
hearings  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the 
air  war  against  North  Vietnam.  The 
subcommittee  heard  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  qualified  witnesses,  in- 
cluding both  military  leaders  and  their 
civilian  managers.  After  gathering  the 
basic  and  fundamental  facts,  the  sub- 
committee issued  a  report  on  August 
31.  1967.  which  was  strongly  critical  of 
the  rules  of  engagement  restricting 
our  aviation  forces  and  preventing 
them  from  waging  the  air  war  in  a 
manner  best  calculated  to  achieve  re- 
sults from  a  military  standpoint. 

The  subcommittee  concluded: 

That  the  air  campaign  has  not  achieved 
its  objectives  to  a  greater  extent  cannot  be 
attributed  to  inabiUty  or  Impotence  of  air 
power.  It  atteste.  rather,  to  the  fragmenU- 
tion  of  our  airmlght  by  overlying  restrictive 
controls,  limitations,  and  the  doctrine  of 
"gradualinn"  placed  on  our  aviation  forces 
which  prevented  them  from  waging  the  air 
campaign  in  the  manner  and  according  to 
the  timetable  which  was  best  calculated  to 
achieve  maximtim  results. 

The  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
found  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration had  "discounted  the  profes- 
sional Judgment  of  our  best  military 
leaders  and  substituted  civilian  judg- 
ment in  the  details  of  target  selection 
and  the  timing  of  strikes."  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  subcommittee,  these  civil- 
ian managers  had  "shackled  the  true 
potential  of  air  power  and  permitted 
the  buildup  of  what  has  become  the 
world's  most  formidable  antiaircraft 
defenses  *  *  *."  The  subcommittee 
found  the  rules  of  enagagement  were 
directly  attributable  for  the  fact  that 
"during  the  entire  year  of  1966  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  sorties 
flown  against  North  Vietnam  were 
against  fixed  targets  on  the  JCS  target 
list." 

Mr.  President,  until  recently  most  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American 
public  had  not  had  an  opirartunity  to 
see  the  text  of  these  detailed  restric- 
tions put  on  our  Armed  Forces  during 
the  Vietnam  war.  Only  recently  has 
the  last  of  these  rules  been  declassi- 
fied. The  concentration  of  the  air  war 
for  so  long  well  south  of  the  vital 
Hanoi-Haiphong  areas,  leaving  the  im- 
portant targets  untouched,  the  exist- 
ence of  large  sanctuaries,  the  failure 
to  close  the  port  of  Gbdphong,  the  pro- 
hibition agtdnst  a  coordinated  aerial 
mining  of  coastal  waterlanes  of  com- 
munication with  a  bombing  attack 
continuously  cutting  rail  and  road 
lines  to  China,  caused  a  piecemealing 
of  air  operations  which  allowed  North 
Vietnam  to  adjust  to  the  air  campaign 
by  importing  war  materials  from  Com- 


munist countries  through  routes 
immune  from  attack  and  then  to  dis- 
perse and  store  this  material  in  as- 
sured sanctuaries.  From  these  sanctu- 
aries North  Vietnam  infiltrated  the 
material  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
By  granting  North  Vietnam  sanctuar- 
ies, the  rules  of  engagement  allowed 
the  enemy  to  protect  its  forces  and 
material,  provided  it  with  a  military 
trailing  and  staging  area  free  from 
attack,  and  permitted  it  to  erect 
massed  air  defense  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  air  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  going  on  the  Air 
Force  was  making  a  contemporary  his- 
torical examination  of  those  oper- 
ations. The  reports  compiled  by  the 
Air  Force  are  among  the  top-secret 
documents  declassified  at  my  request 
early  this  year.  Last  Wednesday, 
March  6,  I  inserted  such  a  report  cov- 
ering the  years  1960-^. 

Today  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  second  of  these  reports  covering 
the  years  1966-69.  To  use  words  simi- 
lar to  those  which  concluded  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  Report  of 
1967,  I  do  not  derrogate  the  principle 
of  civilian  control  of  the  military,  but 
I  think  it  should  be  recognized  that 
once  civilians  decide  on  war,  the  result 
of  placing  military  strategy  and  tactics 
under  the  day-to-day  direction  of  un- 
skilled amateurs  may  be  greater  sacri- 
fice in  blood  and  the  denial  of  a  mili- 
tary victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Project 
Checo  Report  on  Rules  of  Engage- 
ment from  January  1,  1966,  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  material  follows: 
Phojbct  Contxmporakt  Historical  Exami- 
nation or  CuRMCNT  OratATioNS  Report 
(Rules  of  engagement  (U)  1  January  19M-1 

November  1969) 

(31  August  1969.  HQ  PACAF.  Directorate, 

Tactical  Evaluation,  CHECO  Division) 

(Prepared  by  MaJ.  John  Schlight) 

PROJICT  cmCCO  REPORTS 

The  counterinsurgency  and  unconvention- 
al warfare  environment  of  Southeast  Asia 
has  resulted  In  the  employment  of  USAF 
airiwwer  to  meet  a  multitude  of  requlre- 
menU.  The  varied  applications  of  airpower 
have  involved  the  full  spectrum  of  USAF 
aerospace  vehicles,  support  equipment,  and 
manpower.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  an 
acctmiulatlon  of  operational  data  and  expe- 
riences that,  as  a  priority,  must  be  collected, 
documented,  and  analyzed  as  to  current  and 
future  impact  upon  USAF  policies,  concepts, 
and  doctrine. 

Fortunately,  the  value  of  collecting  and 
documenting  our  SEA  experiences  was  rec- 
ognized at  an  early  date.  In  1962,  Hq  USAF 
directed  CINCPACAF  to  esUblish  an  activi- 
ty that  would  be  primarily  responsive  to  Air 
Staff  requirements  and  direction,  and  would 
provide  timely  and  analytical  studies  of 
USAF  combat  operations  in  SEA. 

Project  CHECO,  an  acronym  for  Contem- 
porary Historical  Examination  of  Current 
Operations,  was  established  to  meet  this  Air 
Staff  requirement.  Managed  by  Hq  PACAF, 
with  elements  at  Hq  7AF  and  7AF/13AF, 
Project  CHECO  provides  a  scholarly,  "on- 
going" historical  examination,  documenta- 


tion, and  reporting  on  USAF  policies,  con- 
cepU,  and  doctrine  in  PACOM.  This 
CHECO  report  Is  part  of  the  overall  docu- 
mentation and  examination  which  is  being 
accomplished.  Along  with  the  other  CHECO 
publications,  this  is  an  authentic  source  for 
an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  USAF 
airpower  in  PACOM. 

Milton  B.  Adams, 
Major  OeneraL  USAF, 

CM^Of  Staff. 

PORXWORD 

During  the  peri(xl  1966-1969,  there  were 
three  categories  of  rules  which  controlled 
the  employment  of  airpower  in  the  South- 
east Asia  (SEA)  oonfllct.  The  Rules  of  En- 
gagement (ROE)  were  promulgated  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  sent  through 
channels  to  the  operational  commands.  Cov- 
ering all  of  SEA,  these  Rules  of  Engage- 
ment defined:  geographical  limits  of  SEA, 
territorial  airspace,  territorial  seas,  and 
international  seas  and  airspace:  definitions 
of  friendly  forces,  hostile  forces,  hostile 
acts,  hostile  aircraft,  immediate  pursuit,  and 
hostile  vessels:  rules  governing  what  could 
be  attacked  by  U.S.  aircraft,  under  wtiat 
conditions  Unmediate  pursuit  could  be  con- 
ducted, how  declarations  of  a  "hostile" 
should  be  handled,  and  the  conditions  of 
self-defense. 

The  second  set  of  rules  was  designated 
Operating  Restrictions,  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  cmCPAC  Basic  Operations 
Orders.  These  rules  included  prolUbltlons 
against  striking  locks,  dams,  hydropower 
plants,  fishing  boaU.  houseboats,  and  naval 
craft  in  certain  areas:  prohibitions  against 
strikes  in  certain  defined  areas  such  as  the 
Chinese  Communist  (ChiCom)  buffer  sone 
or  the  Hanoi/Haiphong  restricted  areas: 
conditions  under  which  targets  might  be 
struck,  such  as  validation  requirements, 
when  FACs  were  required,  distances  from 
motorable  roads. 

Finally.  Operating  Rules  were  Issued  the 
Seventh  Air  Force  for  Laos  and  Route  Pack- 
age I  (RP  I)  since  July  1967  when  the  Com- 
mander, United  SUtes  Military  Assistance 
Command.  Vietnam  (COMUSMACV),  dele- 
gated most  of  the  operating  responsibility  in 
these  areas.  Operating  Rules  that  had  been 
esUbllshed,  especially  for  Laos,  concerned 
the  use  of  Forward  Air  Controllers  (FACs), 
the  return  of  ground  fire,  the  use  of  the 
AOM-45  (SHRIKE)  miasUe,  restrictions 
against  mine-type  munitions,  and  the  re- 
quirements for  navigational  position  deter- 
mination. 

Although.  In  theory,  these  three  types  of 
rules  were  distinct.  In  practice,  they  were 
almost  always  referred  to  collectively  as 
•Rules  of  Engagement."  This  report  retains 
this  policy,  since  the  formal  distinctions 
were  not  always  honored  in  message  traffic 
and  further,  a  report  unifying  the  three 
types  of  limitations  presents  a  compact  pic- 
ture of  the  restraints  upon  airpower  that 
were  in  existence. 

A  detailed  reconstruction  of  the  many 
twists  and  turns  of  the  rules  in  the  period  of 
1966-1969  is  at  this  point  in  time  both  Im- 
possible and  undesirable.  A  general  pattern 
of  development  can  be  seen  and  It  is  this 
evolution  that  gives  unity  to  "Evolution  of 
the  Rules  of  Engagement."  At  few  other 
points  in  the  conduct  of  war  are  national 
policies  and  military  operations  focused  as 
sharply  as  they  appear  in  the  Rules  of  En- 
gagement. It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  rules  are 
national  policy  translated  to  the  battlefield. 
Each  change,  or  threat  of  change,  to  the 
U.S.  political  relationship  with  other  na- 


tions, whether  Allies,  enemies,  or  potential 
enemies,  was  reflected  in  a  corresponding  al- 
teration of  tbe  Rules  of  Engagement  for  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  In  addition,  tbe  rules  were 
often  modified  In  response  to  local  tactical 
or  strategic  requirements.  Finally,  there 
were  a  number  of  cases  during  these  years 
in  which  the  attempt  to  improve  tbe  Image 
of  the  war  on  the  home  front  dictated 
change.  This  report  attempts  to  highlight 
examples  of  these  three  sources  of  ctiange 
in  the  Rules  of  Engagement  which  illustrate 
the  continuing  validity  of  the  maxim  that 
"war  is  an  extension  of  natkmal  policy." 

Tbe  ultimate  story  of  the  poUtical  back- 
ground to  changes  In  tbe  rules  must  await  a 
detailed  Investigation  of  the  files  at  the 
highest  level  of  government.  This  report 
traces  their  evolution  primarily  from  an 
operational  viewpoint,  with  only  general  at- 
tempU  to  link  them  topoUtlcal  decisions. 

Unlike  the  earlier  CHECO  report  entitled 
"The  Evolution  of  tbe  Rules  of  Engage- 
ment." this  report  employes  a  geographical, 
rather  than  a  strictly  chronological  arrange- 
ment by  treating  separately  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rules  in  the  three  ptiyslcal 
areas  of  U.S.  military  involvement  in  SEA: 
Nortb  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam. 
This  arrangement  produces  a  more  valuable 
historical  picture  for  those  interested  in  the 
restrictions  affecting  particular  air  cam- 
paigns. Tet.  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
developments  In  one  area  often  affected  the 
others,  particularly  in  the  twrder  areas. 

CRAPRR  I— north  VIETNAM 

The  policy  of  gradualism  which  character- 
ized the  RoUing  Thunder  (RT)  bombing 
campaign  over  North  Vietnam  (NVN)  since 
Its  Inception  in  1965  continued  until  the 
bombing  halt  late  in  1968.  The  first  summer 
of  RoUliig  Thunder  operations  over  the 
north  (1965)  was  foUowed  by  a  bombing 
moratorium  which  lasted  from  23  December 
1965  through  30  January  1966.  The  bombing 
pause  was  designed  as  a  backdrop  to  a  major 
peace  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  failed  to  elicit  adequate  signals 
that  Hanoi  was  willing  to  move  the  conflict 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 
Consequently  on  31  January  1966,  air  at- 
tacks on  the  north  were  resumed. 

It  was  recognized  by  military  commanders 
that  the  limited  nature  of  air  operations  In 

1965,  as  reflected  in  restrictive  Rules  of  En- 
gagement, had  not  produced  the  desired 
result  of  leading  Hanoi  into  negotiations. 
The  bombing  halt  produced  similarly  nega- 
tive results.  At  the  Commanders  Conference 
held  in  Honolulu  between  17-31  January 

1966,  a  stronger  approach  was  suggested. 
Three  tasks  were  proposed  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  forthcoming  1966  RoU- 
ing Thunder  campaign: 

Reduce,  disrupt,  and  harass  the  external 
assistance  being  provided  to  NVN. 

Destroy  in  depth  those  resources  already 
In  NVN  which  contributed  most  to  the  sup- 
port of  aggression.  Destroy  or  deny  use  of 
all  known  permanent  military  facilities. 
Harass  and  disrupt  dispersed  military  oper- 
ations. 

Harass,  disrupt,  and  impede  movement  of 
men  and  materials  through  southern  NVN 
into  Laos  and  SVN. 

Armed  reconnaissance  was  authorized 
south  and  west  of  a  line  nmning  due  west 
from  the  coast  at  latitude  20*  3 IN  to  longi- 
tude 105'  20'E,  then  due  north  to  a  point  30 
NM  from  the  ChiCom  Border,  then  south- 
westerly to  the  Laotian  Border.  Air  oper- 
ations north  and  east  of  that  line  (RP  VIA 
and  VIB),  which  Is  in  the  area  containing 
the  three  major  water  entry  ports  into  NVN 


and  one  of  the  two  major  RR  lines  from 
China,  were  severely  circumscribed.  Armed 
reconnaissance  by  U.S.  aircraft  was  author- 
ized against  naval  craft  along  the  NVN  coast 
north  of  20'  ZlTt  only  if  flred  upon  first  by 
recoc^iized  NVN  naval  craft  wiUch  were 
within  the  3-NM  Umlt  of  the  NVN  coast  or 
offshore  islands.  Aircraft  were  to  avoid  a  30- 
NM  circle  from  the  center  of  Hanoi  and  a 
10-NM  circle  around  Haiphong.  Attacks 
were  forbidden  in  a  zone  along  the  ChiCom 
Border  30-NM  wide  from  the  Laotian 
Border  east  to  106*  E  and  24-NM  wide  from 
there  to  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin.  Attacks  on 
populated  areas  and  on  certain  types  of  tar- 
gets, such  as  hydropower  plants,  locks  and 
dams,  fishing  boats,  mimpsns,  and  military 
barracks  were  prohibited.  The  suppression 
of  SAMS  and  gun-laying  rsdar  systems  was 
prohibited  in  this  area  as  were  attacks  on 
NVN  air  bases  from  which  attacking  aircraft 
might  be  operating.  In  military  eyes,  these 
restrictions  had  the  effect  of  creating  a 
haven  in  the  northeast  quadrant  of  NVN 
into  which  the  enemy  could  with  impunity 
import  vital  war  materials,  construct  sanctu- 
aries for  his  aircraft,  and  prop  his  AAA  de- 
fenses around  the  cities  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong. 

In  a  1967  Interview  in  "UA  News  and 
World  Report",  a  French  Journalist  and 
editor,  Rene  Dabemat,  said  ttiat  Commu- 
nist China  had  informed  the  United  States 
in  the  spring  of  1966  it  would  not  become  in- 
volved in  the  Vietnam  war,  if  the  UJ5.  re- 
frained from  invading  China  or  North  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  bombing  North  Vietnam's 
Red  River  dikes.  £>abemat  said  that  state- 
ments by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
other  U.S.  officials  demonstrated  they  had 
"agreed  to  these  conditions."  The  State  De- 
partment replied  with  a  "no  comment"  to 
this  information,  but  officials  acknowledged 
that  the  U.S.  had  received  a  number  of  mes- 
sages from  Communist  China  through  a 
number  of  third  parties.  In  the  same  month, 
a  newspaper  article  written  by  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer  sUted  the  U.S.  had  a  promise  from 
Red  China  not  to  intervene  in  Vietnam  as 
long  as  the  U.S.  refrained  from  attacking 
Red  China,  blockading  Haiphong,  and  in- 
vaiding  North  Vietnam.  In  ^  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  27  January  1967.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara was  questioned  about  this  newspaper 
article.  He  said.  "There  is  no  agreement, 
formal  or  informal,  with  Red  China  relating 
to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  In  any  form 
wtiatsoever  that  I  know  of."  In  the  same 
hearing.  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  declared  that 
he  had  "no  other  information"  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  fact  that  the  Rules  of  Engagement 
for  the  RoUing  Thunder  operation  were 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  third  task  (interdic- 
tion), and  against  the  other  two  (disruption 
of  external  assistance  and  destruction  of  re- 
sources), did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
miUtary  commanders.  At  the  Honolulu  Re- 
quirements Planning  Conference  in  June 
1966.  CINCPAC  noted  that  the  two  major 
elements  of  the  January  concept  for  an  ef- 
fective air  campaign  had  not  been  author- 
ized. 

Even  while  this  conference  was  in  session, 
CINCPAC  was  recommending  to  the  JCS 
that  the  highest  priority  be  given  to  strikes 
against  POL  faculties  In  NVN.  On  22  June 
1966,  JCS  directed  that  alrstrikes  commence 
two  days  later  against  seven  POL  storage 
areas  In  NVN  Including  those  around  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong.  The  poUtical  sensitivity  of 
this  escalation  was  appreciated  by  the  JCS 
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and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  mirrored 
in  the  rules  set  down  for  the  operation. 
Damage  to  merchant  shipping  was  to  be 
avoided.  Ships  in  tlie  Halptiong  Hartxx-  were 
to  be  attacked  only  in  retaliation  and  only 
those  that  were  clearly  North  Vietnamese. 
The  piers  which  served  the  Haiphong  POL 
storage  areas  were  not  to  be  attacked  if  a 
tanker  were  berthed  off  the  end  of  the 
piers.  Measures  to  be  taken  to  minimize  ci- 
vilian casualties  included  the  striking  of  tar- 
gets only  when  weather  conditions  permit- 
ted visual  Identification  and  through  maxi- 
mum use  of  electronic  countermeasure 
(ECM)  support  to  hamper  SAM  and  AAA 
fire  controL 

Marginal  weather  delayed  the  first  POL 
strikes  untU  29  June.  FoUow-up  strikes 
against  the  Hanol/Haipbong  complex  were 
made  on  30  June  and  1  July  1966.  It  was  es- 
timated that  two-thirds  of  North  Vietnam's 
POL  storage  capablUty  was  destroyed  in  this 
three-day  period. 

The  poUUcal  value  gained  from  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  Rules  of  Engagement  during 
these  strikes  was  iUustrated  several  days 
later  in  a  letter  sent  by  United  Nations  Am- 
bassador Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council,  in  which  he 
stated: 

"In  recent  attacks  on  petroleum  facilities 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  harm 
to  civilians  and  to  avoid  destruction  of  non- 
miUtary  facilities.  The  petroleum  facUities 
attacked  were  located  away  from  the  popu- 
lation centers  of  both  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
The  pUots  were  carefuUy  instructed  to  take 
every  precaution  so  that  only  mlUtary  tar- 
gets would  be  hit.  Moreover,  to  assure  accu- 
racy, the  attacks  have  been  scheduled  only 
under  weather  conditions  permitting  clear 
visual  sighting." 

On  5  July  1966.  President  Johnson  told 
newsmen  that  every  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  spare  civilians  during  the  raids.  At 
a  news  conference  on  20  July  1966,  the 
President  stated: 

"The  men  who  conducted  the  bombings 
on  the  mUitary  targets,  the  oU  suppUes  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  did  a  very  careful  but 
very  perfect  job.  They  hit  about  90  percent 
of  the  total  capacity  of  that  storage,  and 
almost  70  percent  of  It  was  destroyed.  .  .  . 
We  were  very  careful  not  to  get  out  of  the 
target  area,  in  order  not  to  affect  civilian 
populations." 

Throughout  1967.  the  Rolling  Thunder 
program  escalated  not  only  in  the  skies 
above  North  Vietnam,  but  also  as  a  poUtical 
issue  in  the  halls  of  national  decision.  The 
Basic  Operations  Order  for  RT,  issued  by 
CUiCPAC  on  8  April  1967,  contained  Rules 
of  Engagement  which  closely  resembled 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  Armed  recon 
was  authorized  from  the  Provisional  B€Ui- 
tary  Demarcation  Line  (PMDL)  norm  to  the 
ChiCom  Buffer  Zone.  Use  of  classified  ord- 
nance was  not  authorized.  Locks,  dams,  fish- 
ing boats,  houseboats,  and  sampans  were 
not  to  be  attacked.  Coastal  armed  recon 
north  of  20'  42'N  was  authorized  only 
against  ships  that  were  clearly  of  NVN  reg- 
istry which  were  within  3  NM  of  the  NVN 
coast  and  which  fired  first.  The  30  NM  re- 
stricted area  and  10  NM  prohibited  area 
around  Hanoi  remained  in  effect.  The  re- 
stricted area  around  Haiphong  was  stiU  a 
10-NM  circle  around  the  city.  Strikes  within 
these  restricted  areas  could  be  made  only 
against  targets  specificaUy  mentioned  in  the 
Operations  Order  or  the  succeeding  Execute 
Orders  for  Rolling  Thunder.  When  conduct- 
ing strikes  in  the  Haiphong  area,  extreme 
caution  was  to  be  taken  to  avoid  endanger- 
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ing  foreign  shipping.  No  change  wu  nude 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  ChiCom  Buffer 
Zone.  Aircraft  engaged  in  Inunediate  pursuit 
were  authorized  to  pursue  enemy  aircraft 
into  the  Buffer  Zone,  but  in  no  event  closer 
than  13  NM  of  the  ChiCom  Border.  Howev- 
er, when  engaged  in  immediate  pursuit  of 
enemy  aircraft,  n.S.  aircraft  were  not  au- 
thorised to  attack  NVN  air  bases  from 
which  aircraft  might  be  operating. 

The  RT  Execute  Orders  during  the  first 
few  months  of  1M7  brought  about  a  gradual 
llberalisaUon  of  rules  and  targets.  RT  53-54 
(Jan-Feb)  authorised  strikes  against  dis- 
persed POL  and  SAM  support  areas  within 
the  Hanoi/Haiphong  restricted  areas.  In 
April,  RT  55  contained  an  expanded  list  of 
targets  including  the  POL  storage  area, 
ammo  depot,  and  cement  plant  In  Haiphong, 
and  the  RR/Highway  Bridge.  RR  repair 
shops,  and  transformer  in  Hanoi.  It  also  au- 
thorized strikes  against  the  Hoa  Lac  and 
Kep  Airfields  east  and  northwest  of  Hanoi, 
but  limited  these  to  small  and  random  har- 
assment strikes  designed  (or  attrition  of  air- 
craft and  disruption  of  support  facilities.  A 
strike  of  about  eight  attack  aircraft  or  less 
was  considered  small.  For  the  first  time,  air- 
craft engaged  in  immediate  pursuit  of 
enemy  aircraft  were  permitted  to  attack  air- 
fields, in  this  case,  Hoa  Lac  and  Kep. 

These  changes  to  the  rules  represented  a 
gradual  expansion  of  the  bombing  phase  of 
the  war.  For  some,  however,  the  expansion 
was  too  gradual.  In  January  1M7.  CINC- 
PACPLT,  in  a  Targeting  Concept  Review, 
stated  that  the  whole  RT  effort  should  not 
be  expended  on  transient  targets  but  that 
the  closing  of  the  Port  of  Haiphong  should 
be  first.  During  the  same  month,  retired 
Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  in  an  interview  in 
Washington,  said  that  he  would  start  the 
progressive  destruction  of  NVN  support  and 
supply  bases  by  closing  the  Port  of  Hai- 
phong and  other  ports.  The  Joint  CINC- 
PACPLT/CINCPACAP  concept  of  oper- 
ations, published  in  April  1967  for  RP  VI, 
noted  that: 

"The  primary  objective  in  denying  exter- 
nal assistance  to  NVN  is  the  closure  of  the 
Haiphong  Port  and,  in  conjunction  with 
this,  the  objective  of  preventing  the  enemy 
from  diverting  his  resupply  effort  to  the  NE 
and  NW  rail  line  and/or  the  Hon  Gai  and 
Cam  Pha  Ports.  Until  authority  is  received 
which  will  allow  the  closing  of  the  ports,  no 
meaningful  military  campaign  can  be 
launched  which  will  achieve  the  objective  of 
denying  external  assistance." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  however,  did 
not  share  this  enthusiasm  for  denying  ex- 
ternal assistance  to  North  Vietnam.  In  his 
opinion,  the  limited  bombing  approach  was 
successful  when  weighed  against  its  stated 
objectives.  During  testimony  before  Con- 
gress in  August  1967,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bombing  policy  and  Rules  of  Engage- 
ment came  under  discussion: 

"Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith:  If  you 
(Secretary  McNamara)  had  read  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
so  far  in  these  hearings,  you  would  have 
noted  that  they  were  virtually  unanimous  in 
concluding  that  if  the  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions against  certain  targets  had  not 
been  in  effect  these  past  two  years,  the  air 
campaign  against  the  north  would  not  only 
have  been  more  efficient  and  effective  but 
,  more  importantly,  would  most  probably 
have  reduced  our  casualties  in  the  south. 
Would  we  in  effect  have  experienced  fewer 
casualties  in  the  south  had  these  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions  not  been  imposed 
against  the  bombing  of  the  north? 


"Secretary  McNamara:  Senator  Smith,  it 
is  my  very  firm  opinion  that  regardless  of 
what  other  merit  there  might  have  been  for 
foUowing  a  different  practice  of  air  activity 
against  the  north  in  the  past,  it  would  not 
have  reduced  our  casualties  in  the  south." 

Further,  it  was  the  Secretary's  view  that 
an  intensive  air  campaign  designed  to  inter- 
dict completely  war-supporting  materials 
might  result  in  a  direct  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Bombing  of  the  port  fa- 
cilities, he  said,  or  mining  of  the  harbors 
would  seriously  threaten  Soviet  shipping. 
Mining  the  harbors  would  be  an  act  of  war 
requiring  advance  notice  to  third  parties, 
who  would  be  Justified  in  regarding  this  as 
notice  of  the  existence  of  a  state  or  war  in 
the  sense  of  international  law. 

There  was  Justification  for  sensitivity  on 
this  point  and  for  strict  adherence  to  the 
Rules  of  Engagement.  Two  months  earlier, 
on  2  June  1967.  an  F-IOS  had  strafed  the 
Russian  ship  "Turkestan"  along  the  NVN 
coast  40  NM  northeast  of  Haiphong.  The 
subsequent  investigation  noted  that  the 
Rules  of  Engagement  for  attacking  coastal 
shipping  northeast  of  Haiphong  did  not 
permit  attacks  on  any  commercial  vessels 
coming  into  or  moving  out  of  Haiphong 
Harbor,  even  though  they  were  within  the 
3-NM  limit.  The  only  exception  to  this  was 
in  case  the  vessel  fired  first  on  U.S.  aircraft 
In  that  event,  return  fire  was  authorized. 
The  pilot  testified  that  he  had  received  fire 
from  a  nearby  flak  site  and  thought  he  was 
also  fired  upon  by  the  vessel.  He  stated 
there  were  no  identifying  marks  on  the 
vessel  and  that  he  saw  no  flags. 

As  a  result  of  this  incident,  the  Command- 
er. Seventh  Air  Force,  in  a  personal  message 
to  each  commander,  reminded  them  that 
airstrikes  were  not  authorized  within  a  10- 
NM  radius  of  the  Port  of  Haiphong  and 
that  the  area  within  a  4-NM  radius  of  Hai- 
phong was  now  established  as  a  prohibited 
area.  No  strikes  were  to  be  conducted,  he 
added,  in  port  areas  where  incidents  involv- 
ing foreign  shipping  might  occur.  In  the 
course  of  his  congressional  testimony,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  made  use  of  the  inci- 
dent to  buttress  his  argument  against  inten- 
sification of  the  air  campaign  and  the 
mining  of  NVN  harbors. 

With  the  publicaUon  of  the  Execute 
Order  for  RT  57  in  July  1967,  a  major 
change  in  targeting  took  place,  for  the  first 
time,  attacks  were  authorized  against  tar- 
gets in  the  ChiCom  Buffer  Zone  and  within 
the  Hanoi/Haiphong  circles.  Nineteen  tar- 
gets were  identified  in  the  Buffer  Zone:  21 
within  the  30-NM  Hanoi  circle;  and  9  within 
the  10-NM  Haiphong  restricted  area.  Au- 
thority to  strike  additional  targeU  within 
these  areas  was  added  In  August  1967,  with 
the  guidance  that  in  the  Interest  of  obviat- 
ing charges  of  escalation,  either  from  for- 
eign or  domestic  sources,  it  was  desired  that 
these  additional  authorities  be  exercised  in 
a  neasured  manner.  The  riiles  for  these 
strikes  called  for  the  commanders  to  exer- 
cise every  feasible  precaution  in  conducting 
airstrikes  in  the  ChiCom  Buffer  Zone  to 
preclude  penetration  of  the  ChiCom  Border 
and  avoid  engagements  with  ChiCom  MIOs 
except  in  self-defense  over  NVN  territory. 
Commanders  were  also  to  utilize  experi- 
enced pilots,  provide  adequate  electronic  ca- 
pability and  targeU  were  to  be  attacked 
only  when  the  weather  conditions  enabled 
positive  Identification  of  the  target.  The 
most  active  bombing  of  the  year— and  of  the 
war— occurred  during  August  1967. 

The  ROE  contained  in  the  Rolling  Thun- 
der Operations  Order  for  1968,  published  in 


December  1967,  indicated  the  forthcoming 
bombing  campaign  would  remain  as  limited 
as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  and  that  the 
weight  of  effort  would  continue  to  be  placed 
on  Interdiction  of  LOCs  into  RVN  from  the 
north.  Although  armed  reconnaissance  was 
once  again  authorized  from  the  PMDL  to 
the  ChiCom  Buffer  Zone,  iU  implementa- 
tion was  modified  by  the  earlier  restrictions 
against  striking  populated  areas,  locks, 
dams,  hydropower  plants,  watercraft,  sam- 
pans, and  houseboats.  Prohibitions  were  re- 
peated against  attacking  naval  craft  north 
of  20*42  N  and  outside  of  the  3-NM  limit  of 
the  NVN  coast  or  offshore  islands  unless 
fired  upon.  Authorization  was  11111  withheld 
for  aircraft  engaged  in  immediate  pursuit  to 
attack  NVN  bases  from  which  the  pursued 
aircraft  might  have  been  operating.  The 
mining  of  waterways  and  deep  draft  harbors 
north  of  20*00  N  was  forbidden.  Prohibited 
areas  remained  unchanged:  10  NM  around 
Hanoi,  4  NM  around  Haiphong,  and  the 
ChiCom  Buffer  Zone. 

No  ordnance  was  to  be  expended  in  these 
prohibited  areas  unless  specifically  directed 
in  the  frag  orders.  Strike  and  recon  aircraft 
were  authorized  transit  and  immediate  pur- 
suit into  the  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  prohibit- 
ed areas  if  operational  requirements  dictat- 
ed. In  the  ChiCom  Buffer  Zone,  flight  paths 
of  strike  aircraft  were  not  allowed  to  ap- 
proach closer  than  20  NM  of  the  ChiCom 
Border  east  of  106*E  and  no  closer  than  30 
NM  west  of  that  meridian.  The  flight  paths 
of  reconnaissance  (Blue  Tree)  aircraft  were 
not  to  approach  closer  than  20  NM  to  the 
ChiCom  Border.  Aircraft  engaged  in  inune- 
diate pursuit  were  authorized  to  penetrate 
the  Buffer  Zone  but  not  the  ChiCom 
Border.  SAR  and  RESCAP  aircraft  were  not 
permitted  to  operate  closer  than  3  NM  of 
the  ChiCom  Border,  except  when  the  risk  of 
engagement  was  small  and  there  were  clear 
prospects  of  successful  recovery. 

The  30-NM  and  10-NM  restricted  areas 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  respectively, 
remained  in  effect.  Strikes  were  authorized 
in  these  areas  against  NVN  craft  or  NVN 
units  which  fired  upon  U.S.  aircraft  en 
route  to  or  from  missions.  Extreme  caution 
was  to  be  exercised  in  the  Haiphong  area  to 
avoid  endangering  foreign  shipping.  Transit 
of  these  areas  was  authorized  as  necessary 
to  conduct  air  operations.  Immediate  pur- 
suit into  the  restricted  areas  was  also  per- 
mitted. 

Two  control  areas  existed  on  the  NVN/ 
Laotion  Border  (Da  Radar  Control  Zone 
(RCZ)  encompassing  the  area  within  NVN 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Laotian  Border 
and  extending  10  NM  into  NVN  and  running 
from  the  DMZ  northward  to  19*30  N  and 
(2)  the  Laotian  Buffer  Zone  of  the  same 
width  as  the  RCZ  extending  northward 
from  19*30  N  to  22*00  N.  The  Rules  of  En- 
gagement for  the  RCZ  prohibited  VS. 
forces  from  striking  targets  unless  under 
positive  radar  control.  In  conducting  these 
strikes,  aircraft  had  to  be  vectored  to  target 
coordinates,  or  to  the  initial  coordinates  of 
an  armed  recon  route  and  released  for  mis- 
sion accomplishment.  Conventional  aircraft, 
which  were  performing  as  strike/FAC  air- 
craft, were  permitted  to  strike  in  the  RCZ 
without  radar  control.  If  it  were  not  avail- 
able. Missions  flown  elsewhere  in  the  NVN. 
ouUlde  the  DMZ  and  RCZ.  had  to  be  radar 
vectored,  until  the  aircraft  was  positively  es- 
tablished as  being  outside  these  areas  prior 
to  being  released  for  mission  accomplish- 
ment. 

ThU  rigidity  of  the  Rules  of  Engagement 
for  the  coming  campaign  was  the  subject  of 
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a  message  sent  on  28  March  1968,  from 
CINCPACAF  to  the  7AF  commander.  Cur- 
rent restrictions  within  which  U.S.  forces 
must  operate  in  North  Vietnam,  stated 
CINCPACAF,  coUectively  represent  an  Im- 
pressive picture  of  the  limitations  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  forces  now  in  place  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  present  restrictions,  disad- 
vantageous to  Allied  forces  operating  in  an 
extremely  dUficult  air  defense  environment, 
were  serving  enemy  aircraft  to  advantage. 
The  total  impact  of  these  various  self-lm- 
poaed  restrictions  was  providing  the  enemy 
a  sanctuary  situation  which  he  was  using  to 
great  advantage  in  Hanoi,  Haiphong,  and 
throughout  the  LOC  structure  in  North 
Vietnam.  It  was  inconsistent  from  a  military 
point  of  view  to  build  up  and  reinforce  U.S. 
forces  in  SVN  without  major  relaxation  of 
existing  restrictions  on  the  U.S.  air  and 
naval  offensive  against  NVN. 

This  annual  plea  for  more  bombing  lati- 
tude and  for  a  relaxation  of  the  Rules  of 
Engagement  was  smothered  by  a  presiden- 
tial decision  three  days  later.  On  the 
evening  of  31  March  1968,  President  John- 
son made  the  twin  surprise  announcements 
that  he  would  not  be  available  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  that  summer,  and  that 
"he  had  ordered  our  aircraft  and  surface 
vessels  to  make  no  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam except  in  the  area  north  of  the  DMZ 
where  the  continuing  enemy  buildup  direct- 
ly threatens  Allied  forward  positions."  The 
Chief  Executive  had  placed  outside  the 
reach  of  American  airpower  precisely  that 
area  which  military  Judgment  considered  to 
be  the  most  essential  to  strike.  On  1  April, 
airstrikes  north  of  20*  N  were  discontinued 
and  two  days  later  the  line  was  moved  one 
degree  southward.  Limited  aerial  reconnais- 
sance to  NVN  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  con- 
tinued to  be  authorized.  But  aircraft  operat- 
ing over  the  Tonkin  Gulf  had  to  remain 
over  international  waters  at  all  times.  Im- 
mediate pursuit  of  enemy  aircraft  over  NVN 
territory  or  territorial  waters  was  not  per- 
mitted. Maximum  care  was  to  be  taken  not 
to  overfly  ChiCom  territory. 

A  JCS  message  declared  that  effective  at 
1300Z  (2100H  Saigon  time)  on  1  November 
1968.  all  offensive  operations  against  NVN 
and  the  DMZ  and  within  the  claimed  12-NM 
territorial  waters  would  be  terminated.  The 
ROE  for  the  post-bombing  period  were  es- 
tablished and  permitted  immediate  pursuit 
into  NVN  territorial  seas  or  airspace  in  re- 
sponse to  hostile  acts  and  in  pursuit  of  any 
vessel  or  aircraft  whose  actions  indicated 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  it  was  oper- 
ating in  support  of  the  VC/NVN  insurgency 
in  SVN.  U.S.  naval  and  air  forces  engaged  In 
immediate  pursuit  of  the  NVN  naval  and  air 
elements  were  not  authorized  to  attack 
other  unfriendly  forces  or  installations  en- 
countered, except  in  response  to  an  attack 
by  them  and  then  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  self-defense.  A  second  JCS  message, 
also  date  1  November  1968.  authorized  the 
destruction  of  SAM  and  AAA  weapons,  in- 
stallations, and  supporting  facilities  in  NVN 
south  of  19*  N  which  fired  at  Allied  aircraft 
from  across  or  from  within  the  DMZ.  In  a 
clarification  of  this  rule  later  in  the  month, 
permission  to  destroy  aggressive  SAM  and 
AAA  sites  and  faculties  in  NVN  was  ex- 
tended to  those  which  fired  at  Allied  air- 
craft over  Laos. 

Thus  ended  the  Rolling  Thunder  cam- 
paign. In  early  1968.  Just  prior  to  the  1  April 
1968  bombing  halt,  many  officials  believed 
the  campaign  of  graduated  pressure 
through  the  use  of  U.S.  airpower  had 
reached  a  point  which  appeared  Just  short 


of  allowing  m^x*""""  appUcatlon.  Author- 
ity had  been  extended  to  allow  airstrikes  to 
within  10  NM  of  Hanoi  and  within  4  NM  of 
Haiphong.  All  major  industrial  production 
had  been  halted,  nearly  aU  of  the  major 
bridges  had  been  laid  in  the  water,  all  air- 
fields except  Ora  Lam  had  been  attacked, 
and  there  was  open  discussion  in  the  U.S. 
through  the  news  media  to  close  the  Port  of 
Haiphong.  In  short,  NVN  was  facing  an- 
other summer  season  of  good  weather  con- 
ditions and  increased  U.S.  airstrike  activity. 
The  1  April  bombing  halt,  and  even  more  so 
the  complete  cessation  of  bombing  on  1  No- 
vember 1968,  cut  short  this  development. 
Summary  of  ROE  for  RoUing  Thunder 
The  Rules  of  Engagement  for  RoUIng 
Thunder  from  beginning  to  end  faithfully 
mirrored  the  political  alms  and  limited  mili- 
tary objectives  of  this  air  campaign  In  the 
strictly  military  sphere,  the  ROE  estab- 
lished sanctuaries/restricted  areas  within 
which  airstrikes  could  not  be  conducted. 
Havens  were  provided  within  enemy  terri- 
tory which  were  used  to  cache,  import,  re- 
plenish, launch  attacks,  and  to  use  for  polit- 
ical propaganda  whenever  the  sanctuary 
was  inadvertently  violated.  Interrelated 
target  systems  were  never  authorized.  The 
overriding  consideration  for  avoidance  of 
population  centers  precluded  attacks  on 
military  targets  in  important  citites  such  as 
Nam  Dinh  and  Thanh  Hoa.  The  agricultur- 
al sector  of  the  NVN  economy  was  protect- 
ed. Anti-dike  and  anti-crop  campaigns  were 
not  undertaken.  Third  country  shipping  was 
protected  to  an  extent  that  prohibited  at- 
tacks or  mining  activities  against  NA^'s 
three  major  ports.  Taken  collectively  these 
restrictions,  while  reducing  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  airpower,  contributed  to  the  na- 
tional policy  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

CHAnSR  II— LAOS 

After  the  November  bombing  halt  in 
NVN.  the  focus  of  air  operations  centered 
more  than  ever  on  Laos.  The  basic  American 
policy  toward  this  country  had  been  set  in 
1961  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy's  deci- 
sion to  attempt  to  neutralize  Laos  through 
political  agreement,  while  retaining  enough 
strength  among  pro- Western  and  friendly 
military  forces  in  the  Mekong  River  VaUey 
to  protect  the  flanks  of  Thailand.  The 
major  UJ5.  military  effort  was  to  be  concen- 
trated against  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  decision  to  attempt 
the  neutralization  of  Laos  was  based  largely 
on  the  assumption  that  the  USSR  and  the 
U.S.  shared  a  common  interest  in  keeping 
Laos  neutral  and  outside  the  ChiCom 
sphere  of  influence. 

By  1966,  the  conflict  in  Laos  had.  in 
effect,  become  two  wars,  each  with  a  some- 
what different  objective  and  different  Rules 
of  EIngagement.  In  the  northern  war,  the 
USSR  had  faUed  to  restrain  the  NVN.  The 
conflict  in  the  northeastern  provinces  along 
the  border  of  NVN  was  bound  up  with  the 
traditional  Tonkinese  interest  in  that  area. 
During  the  earlier  French  colonial  period, 
two  of  these  provinces  were  actually  admin- 
istered from  Hanoi  rather  than  from  Vien- 
tiane. It  was  not  untU  1942  that  they  were 
turned  over  to  Vientiane  and  the  Laotian 
entity.  The  NVN  insurgents  in  these  prov- 
inces operated  through  a  front,  the  Pathet 
Lao  (PL),  which  was  controlled  from  Hanoi. 
This  northern  war  was  one  of  position  and 
maneuver.  The  US/Royal  Laotian  Govern- 
ment (RLG)  objective  was  to  take  and  hold 
terrain,  and  in  so  doing  to  expand  the  influ- 
ence of  the  RLG  throughout  northern  Laos. 


By  so  doing,  it  was  hoped  the  RLG  would  be 
in  a  position  of  strength  if,  and  when,  it  par- 
Ucbiated  at  the  conference  Uble.  U.S.  air 
operations  in  northern  Laos  supported  this 
objective. 

The  other  Laotian  war.  in  the  Southern 
panhandle,  initially  had  different  objec- 
tives. It  was  directly  associated  with  the 
NVN  support  of  iU  operations  in  SVN  and 
was  a  war  of  attrition,  infiltration,  and 
interdiction  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU. 
The  few  tribal  inhabitanU  of  this  eastern 
mountain  area  did  not  front  for  the  NVN— it 
was  completely  an  NVN  operation.  NVN  sol- 
diers guarded  the  trail  structure:  NVN  engi- 
neers did  the  road  buikUnr,  NVN  cooUes 
carried  the  supplies  down  the  trail.  Whereas 
the  objective  of  U.S.  air  operations  in  the 
north  was  the  preservation  of  the  flank  of 
Thailand,  in  the  panhandle,  it  was  the  inter- 
diction of  supplies  which  passed  from  NVN 
to  SVN. 

The  dual  nature  of  the  conflict  was  re- 
flected by  the  division  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  air  operations  into  two  sec- 
tors, the  northern  Barrel  Roll  (BR)  area 
and  the  southern  Steel  Tiger  (SL)  region. 
The  line  separating  these  operating  areas 
ran  from  the  Nape  Pass  (18*  27'  N/IOS*  06' 
E)  on  the  NVN/L«otian  Border,  westward  to 
18'  20'  N/103*  57'  E  on  the  Thai/Laotian 
Border.  The  ROE  for  both  BR  and  SL  were 
established  by  CINCPAC  and  the  American 
Embassy  (AmEmb),  Vientiane.  MACV  co- 
ortUnated  with  and  obtained  approval  from 
AmEmb,  Vientiane,  for  the  conduct  of  air 
operations  by  PACOM  forces  and  kept  the 
American  Embassy  in  Bangkok  fully  in- 
formed of  the  use  of  Thai-based  aircraft 
Seventh  Air  Force  was  the  operating  agency 
for  airstrikes  in  Laos  and  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  commander  were  designated  as 
"Operating  Rules."  By  presidential  direc- 
tive, the  V&.  Ambassador  to  Laos  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  U.S.  activities  in  support  of 
the  RLG.  The  key  role  played  by  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Vientiane,  In  determining  the 
Rules  of  Engagement  helps  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  rules  during  this  period. 

The  BR/SL  Rules  of  Engagement  for  1966 
and  the  first  two  months  of  1967  were  rela- 
tively simple.  Seven  armed  recon  areas  were 
created  along  the  NVN/Laotian  Border. 
They  were  lettered  A  through  G  running 
north  to  south.  Within  these  areas,  U.S.  air- 
craft could  strike  without  further  permis- 
sion any  targeU  of  opportunity  that  were 
outside  villages  and  within  200  yards  of  a 
motorable  trail  or  road.  Targets  farther 
than  200  yards  from  a  motorable  road  could 
be  struck  only  with  permission  and  under 
FAC  control,  or  when  gunfire  was  first  re- 
ceived from  the  target.  Outside  these  armed 
recon  zones,  fixed  targets  and  targets  of  op- 
portunity could  be  struck  only  If  they  were 
vaUdated  RLAF  "A"  or  '3"  targets  (APP.  I), 
approval  had  been  obtained  from  the  Air 
Attache,  Vientlnane,  the  Assistant  AIRA. 
Savannakhet,  or  an  authorized  FAC  with  a 
Lao  observer  on  board  who  possessed  valida- 
tion authority,  or  if  gunfire  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  target. 

FACs  were  required  under  a  variety  of  sit- 
uations, notably  on  close  air  support  mis- 
sions, when  called  for  by  the  AmEmb,  Vien- 
tiane, when  striking  within  five  KM  of  the 
Cambodian  Border,  and  on  all  night  strikes 
against  fixed  targets  unless  they  were  con- 
trolled by  ground  radar  (MSQ).  Aircraft 
without  PAC  or  USO  assistance  had  to  con- 
firm their  posiUon  by  radar  or  tactical  air 
navigation  (TACAN).  Prior  to  entering  or 
exiting  SL  armed  recon  areas,  aircraft  had 
to  establish  radio/radar  contact  with  the 
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appropriate  ground-controlled  Intercept 
(GCI)  site.  Classified  ordnance  was  prohibit- 
ed. Napalm  could  be  employed  in  BR/SL 
under  FAC  control,  along  infiltration  routes 
within  the  SL  area,  against  validated  RLAF 
numbered  targets  and  against  motorized  ve- 
hicles, but  not  against  truck  parks  or  other 
targets  of  opportunity. 

The  political  situation  in  the  north  led  to 
restrictions  against  air  attacks  on  certain 
areas.  Onder  no  circumstances  was  ordnance 
to  be  expended  on  the  villages  of  Sam  Neua. 
Khang  Khai.  or  Xleng  KhouangvUle  even  in 
response  to  hostile  fire.  Camp  fires  and  ci- 
vilian habitations  were  not  to  be  attacked. 
Populated  areas  were  to  be  avoided  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  Vientiane  and 
Luang  Prabang  were  to  be  skirted  by  at 
least  25  NM:  restricted  areas  with  a  radii  of 
10  NM  and  heighU  of  15.000  feet  were  cre- 
ated around  the  friendly  villages  of  Savan- 
nakhet.  Attopeu.  Thakhet.  Saravanne.  and 
Pakse. 

Within  the  restricted  Attopeu  circle  ran 
Route  110,  a  major  avenue  of  infiltration.  In 
a  meeting  held  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  AB  in  No- 
vember 1966  among  MACV.  7AF.  and  AIRA 
representatives  to  clarify  the  Rules  of  En- 
gagement for  Laos,  the  Air  Attache  repre- 
sentative said  that  he  had  intended  no  re- 
striction to  armed  recon  along  Route  110 
within  this  10-NM  circle.  The  Basic  Oper- 
ations Order  was  subsequently  changed  to 
allow  armed  recon  within  this  portion  of  the 
restricted  area. 

During  the  third  week  in  February  1967, 
further  restrictions  were  placed  on  air  at- 
tacks within  the  BR  area.  Nearly  all  of 
these  restrictions  were  temporary  and  were 
motivated  primarily  by  political  consider- 
ations. After  Soviet  questions  conceming- 
strikes  on  Khan  Khay  had  arisen,  the  rule 
for  that  village  was  strengthened  to  create  a 
six-NM  restricted  area  around  the  town.  A 
temporary  restricted  area  was  also  placed 
around  Xleng  KhounagvlUe,  because  the 
International  Control  Commission  (ICC) 
had  been  invited  to  the  village  to  discuss 
USAF  bombing  in  Laos.  No  armed  recon  was 
authorized  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nam  Ou 
River  because  friendly  forces  were  operating 
in  the  area. 

In  March  1967.  a  major  change  of  zones 
and  Rules  of  Engagement  for  the  SL  area 
resulted  from  a  series  of  highly  publicized 
Short  Round  incidents  near  the  Laotian/ 
8VN/NVN  Borders.  On  12  February,  the 
friendly  Laotian  village  of  Muong  Phalane 
was  inadvertently  attacked  by  three  F-IOS 
aircraft.  The  Intended  target  was  a  highway 
bridge  24  NM  northeast  of  Muong  Phalane. 
Three  Laotian  civilians  were  killed  and  nine 
injured.  EHeven  houses  were  destroyed  and 
thirty  damaged.  The  incident  was  an  appar- 
ent case  of  target  misidentification.  Muong 
Phalane  is  on  the  130*  radial  of  the  Nakhon 
Phanom  (NKP)  TACAN  at  68  NM:  it  has  a 
bridge  In  the  center  of  the  village.  The 
bridge  against  which  the  F-105  flight  was 
fragged  was  on  the  113'  radial  of  the  NKP 
TACAN  at  69  NM.  The  final  report  of  inves- 
tigation stated  that  apparently  the  pilot  in- 
advertently tracked  outbound  on  a  heading 
of  approximately  130*  and  sighted  a  target 
which  by  sheer  coincidence  was  the  same 
distance  form  NKP  as  his  intended  target. 
The  mission  was  under  no  outside  control 
such  as  FAC  or  Combat  Skispot. 

Another  Short  Round  incident  occurred 
on  2  March  when  the  RVN  village  of  Lang 
Vel  was  struck  by  two  F-4C  aircraft.  The 
flight  leader's  intended  target  was  a  group 
of  trucks  believed  parked  alongside  a  road 
under  the  trees.  The  flight  had  been  re- 


leased by  an  airborne  FAC  to  conduct 
armed  recon  in  the  TIGER  HOUND  area  of 
Laos,  along  the  RVN  Border.  Six  500-lb. 
bomba.  four  LAU-3A  rocket  pods,  and  CBU- 
2  bomblets  were  expended  on  the  village  of 
Lang  Vei  which  was  obscured  by  the  forest 
canopy.  Eighty-three  RVN  civilians  were 
killed.  170  were  wounded,  and  the  village 
was  60-70  percent  destroyed.  The  attack  was 
made  under  conditions  of  reduced  visibility 
caused  by  haze  and  the  approaching  sunset. 
But  the  primary  cause  was  navigational 
error.  The  flight  leader's  TACAN  Was  Inop- 
erative. A  reading  taken  from  the  wing- 
man's  instrument  was  misinterpreted.  The 
fUght  believed  Itself  to  be  24  NM  from  Lang 
Vei  and  over  Laos  rather  than  over  RVN. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of 
these  incidents,  the  SL  area  was  rezoned 
early  in  March  1967.  (Fig.  3.)  The  armed 
recon  line  was  rescinded  and  four  north- 
south  zones  were  created,  each  with  its  own 
Rules  of  Engagement.  The  former  TIQER 
HOUND  Special  Operating  Area  along  the 
Lao8/NVN/SVN  Border  was  redesignated  as 
Zone  I  and  remained  a  free  fire  area  with 
the  same  Rules  of  Engagement  as  before. 
The  AmEmb.  Vientiane,  authorized  armed 
recon  in  this  zone  without  FAC  control  on 
all  roads,  trails,  paths,  and  rivers;  airstrikes 
were  allowed  against  all  forms  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity outside  500  meters  of  active  villages. 
Seventh  Air  Force,  however,  insisted  on  the 
use  of  a  FAC  in  Zone  I.  even  though  the 
AmEmb.  Vientiane,  did  not.  because  "to  the 
guy  in  the  air  the  line  on  the  map  means 
nothing.  He  could  never  be  sure  there 
wasn't  going  to  be  a  violation."  This  decision 
was  proof  of  one  of  the  main  drawbacks  of 
the  new  division— Its  complexity. 

Any  validated  RLAF  "A"  or  "B"  targets, 
as  well  as  any  area  from  which  ground  fire 
was  received,  could  be  attacked.  Prior  to 
conducting  strikes  with  out  FAC  control, 
the  pilot  had  to  confirm  his  position  by 
radar  or  TACAN  as  being  within  Zone  I. 
Aircraft  unable  to  establish  a  positive  fix  by 
use  of  available  navigational  aids  prior  to 
entering  this  zone  had  to  abort  unless  FAC 
directed.  Normally,  strikes  were  not  to  be 
made  within  1  KM  of  the  known  location  of 
friendly  teams  or  units. 

ARC  LIGHT  strikes  within  Zone  I  re- 
quired prior  validation  by  Vientiane  based 
on  photo  coverage  and  normal  intelligence 
Justification.  Mine-type  munitions  (MK-36, 
M-28.  and  Gravel)  could  be  delivered  only 
on  selected  targets  as  approved  by  Vientiane 
and  directed  by  7AF;  or  under  FAC  control 
on  RLAF  validated  targets;  or  against  mo- 
torized vehicles;  or  against  an  area  from 
which  ground  fire  was  being  received,  unless 
this  area  were  an  active  village.  No  air- 
strikes  could  be  conducted  closer  than  five 
KM  of  the  Cambodian/Laotian  Border. 

Immediately  west  of  this  free  fire  area 
was  Zone  II.  which  stretched  from  17*  40'  N. 
south  to  the  Cambodian  Border.  This  corri- 
dor was  entered  from  NVN  by  two  of  the 
three  major  doorways  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail— Mu  Gia  and  Ban  Kara!  passes.  Since 
It  was  more  populous  than  Zone  I.  the  ROE 
for  Zone  II  were  slightly  more  restrictive. 
Targets  of  opportunity  could  be  attacked 
day  or  night,  as  long  as  they  were  within 
200  yards  of  a  motorable  trail  or  road  and 
outside  of  villages.  Outside  of  this  200-yard 
limit  targets  could  be  struck  only  if  they 
were  validated  RLAF  priority  "A"  or  "B" 
targets.  With  the  exception  of  active  vil- 
lages, any  area  from  which  ground  fire  was 
received  could  be  struck  without  PAC/MSO 
control.  Searchlights  could  also  be  attacked, 
if  it  were  positively  determined  they  were  of 


the  high  intensity  antiaircraft  type  and 
were  located  in  proximity  to  authorized 
strike  areas.  Wide-beam  boats  and  barges 
which  were  engaged  in  military  activities 
could  be  struck  under  FAC  control. 

The  next  area  to  the  west.  Zone  III,  ex- 
tended from  the  point  on  the  NVN/Laotian 
Border  where  the  northern  limit  of  RP  II 
Joined  the  northern  boundary  of  SL  down  to 
16*  00'  N.  The  entrance  from  NVN  into  Zone 

III  was  Nape  Pass,  the  third  major  starting 
point  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  The  Rules 
of  E^ngagement  for  this  zone  were  even  more 
restrictive  than  those  for  Zones  I  and  II. 
Targets,  regardless  of  their  location,  could 
not  be  struck  without  FAC  or  MSQ  control. 
The  only  allowable  exceptions  to  this  rule 
were  areas  from  which  ground  fire  was  re- 
ceived and  where  high-intensity  antiaircraft 
searchlights  were  located  in  proximity  to 
authorized  strike  areas.  Targets  outside  vil- 
lages could  be  struck,  if  they  were  within 
200  yards  of  a  motorable  road  or  trail.  Far- 
ther than  200  yards,  targets  could  not  be  at- 
tacked, unless  they  were  either  validated 
RLAF  "A"  or  "B"  targets,  approved  by  one 
of  the  AIRAs,  or  approved  by  a  Lao  observ- 
er aboard  a  FAC  or  Airborne  Battlefield 
Command  and  Control  (ABCCC)  aircraft. 
The  remaining  rules  were  the  same  as  those 
for  Zones  I  and  II. 

In  the  funnel-shaped,  northern  end  of 
Zone  HI,  a  special  area  was  set  aside  for  the 
training  of  Road  Watch  Teams  (RWT).  No 
strikes  were  permitted  in  this  area  unless 
the  pilot  was  in  positive  radio  contract  with 
one  of  the  ground  RWTs  through  a  FAC  or 
the  ABCCC. 

The  remaining  area  was  designated  as 
Zone  IV.  This  was  the  region  that  contained 
the  bulk  of  the  native  population  of  south- 
em  Laos.  While  the  spine  of  the  Annam 
Mountain  Range  ran  through  the  first 
three  zones,  the  fourth  zone  was  largely  an 
area  of  plains,  bounded  on  the  west  princi- 
pally by  the  Mekong  River  Valley.  The 
major  towns  of  the  Laotian  panhandle  were 
located  in  this  region— Savannakhet.  Sara- 
vane.  Thakhek,  Attopeu.  and  Pakse.  Since 
the  NVN  objective  in  the  panhandle  was  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  LOCs  running 
down  the  mountain  range  from  NVN  into 
Camb(xlia  and  RVN.  and  the  U.S.  objective 
was  Its  interdiction.  Zone  IV  was  largely  ig- 
nored by  these  countries.  Consequently,  the 
Rules  of  Engagement  for  airpower  10  Zone 

IV  were  the  most  restrictive  of  any  in  SEA. 
All  strikes  within  this  zone  had  to  have  the 
double  safeguard  of  AIRA  approval  and 
FAC  control.  Strikes  could  be  directed  only 
by  Raven  or  Nail  FACs.  There  were  two  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule:  (1)  two  English-speak- 
ing. Lao  ground  Forward  Air  Guides  (PAGs) 
in  the  immediate  area  of  Attopeu  were  au- 
thorized to  request  and  direct  U.S.  airstrikes 
without  prior  AIRA  validation:  and  (2)  hell- 
copters  or  escort  aircraft  actively  engaged  in 
Search  and  Rescue  (SAR)  missions  could 
return  ground  fire,  but  not  outside  1.000 
meters  in  all  directions  from  the  exact  loca- 
tion in  which  the  SAR  operations  were 
being  conducted. 

Twenty-one  miles  northwest  of  Saravane. 
Route  23.  a  major  link  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  left  Zone  III  and  entered  Zone  IV. 
The  Zone  III  Rules  of  Engagement  followed 
it  into  Zone  IV.  until  it  disappeared  into  the 
10  NM  restricted  circle  around  Saravane. 

Restricted  areas  remained  in  effect 
around  the  five  villages  already  designated 
In  Zone  IV.  and  to  them  was  added  a  sixth— 
Muong  Phalane.  Aircraft  could  not  ap- 
proach within  10  NM  or  15.000  feet  of  these 
towns.  A  small  special  operating  area  called 
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Cricket  West  <CW)  was  marked  off  within 
Zone  rv.  twenty  miles  east  of  NKP  along 
the  Zone  Ill/Zone  IV  boundary.  Within 
CW.  each  target  had  to  be  validated  prior  to 
a  strike,  either  by  an  airborne  Lao  FAC  or 
by  radio  request  to  the  Assistant  AIRA,  Sa- 
vanakhet.  All  strikes  had  to  be  under  FAC 
control  except  when  ground  fire  was  re- 
ceived. 

Far  to  the  south  near  the  Cambodian 
Border.  Route  110  crossed  Zone  IV  from 
west  to  east  and  then  entered  Zone  I.  Al- 
though two-thirds  of  this  road  was  in  Zone 
IV.  the  Zone  I  rules  applied  to  all  of  it. 

In  the  northern  war,  the  three  armed 
recon  zones  along  the  Iao/NVN  Border,  des- 
ignated A.  B.  and  C,  remained  unchanged. 
The  Rules  of  Engagement  for  theae  areas 
were  identical  to  those  of  SL  Zone  II.  In  the 
rest  of  BR.  outside  these  armed  recon  sec- 
tors all  targeU  had  to  be  validated  and 
strikes  had  to  be  FAC  controlled. 

Prohibited  areas  defined  by  a  circle  with  a 
2S-NM  radius  remained  in  effect  around 
Vientiane,  the  political  capital,  and  Luang 
Prabang,  the  royal  capital.  No  ordnance 
could  be  expended  within  a  6-NM  radius 
from  the  center  of  Khang  Khay  nor  on  the 
town  of  Sam  Neua. 

No  free  zone  existed  in  Laos  for  Jettison- 
ing live  ordnance.  In  case  of  emergency,  all 
ordnance  except  napalm  could  be  dropped 
under  visible  conditions  on  any  motorable 
traU,  road,  ford,  or  bridge  within  the  BR 
armed  recon  areas  and  Zones  I  and  II  in 
Steel  Tiger.  Napalm  could  be  jettisoned  on 
certain  specified  road  segments  in  Laos 
under  radar  control. 

The  total  effect  of  these  1967  changes  to 
the  Rules  of  Engagement  was  to  make  them 
more  complex  and  possiblly  more  restric- 
tive. In  usage,  some  of  the  rules  proved  Im- 
practical. An  example  of  the  restrictiveness 
of  the  ROE  may  be  seen  in  the  rule  requir- 
ing validation  of  targets.  Three  major  ROE 
hampered  ARC  LIGHT  operations  In  cen- 
tral and  southern  Laos.  Strikes  could  not  be 
made  on  targets  that  were  within  three  KM 
of  friendly  forces  such  as  RWTs  or  suspect- 
ed PW  camps.  In  addition,  no  ARC  LIGHT 
strikes  could  be  executed  within  five  KM  of 
the  Cambodian  Border.  Finally,  there  could 
be  no  shrines,  temples,  national  monu- 
ments, places  of  worship  or  active  huts  and 
villages  within  the  target  area.  It  was  this 
final  rule  that  created  most  of  the  problems 
for  obtaining  validation  for  lucrative  ARC 
LIGHT  targets.  According  to  Seventh  Air 
Force  records,  the  average  time  consumed 
between  Identification  of  an  area  and  the 
clearance  to  strike  was  15.5  days.  A  large 
portion  of  this  time  (6.8  days)  was  used  for 
administrative  processing,  transmission  of 
the  validation  request,  and  awaiting  Vien- 
tiane's response.  Since  success  of  these  mis- 
sions required  timely  strikes  in  response  to 
the  most  recent  Intelligence  available,  the 
existing  administrative  processes  and  Rules 
of  Engagement  combined  to  reduce  the 
timeliness  and  effectiveness  of  B-52  bomb- 
ing. 

The  problem  of  validation  time  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  at  a  conference  at  Udom 
RTAFB  in  September  1968.  The  7AF  figures 
indicating  that  it  took  Vientiane  from  three 
to  five  days  to  process  nominations  for 
strikes,  and  eight  to  ten  days  for  renomina- 
tlons,  were  refuted  by  the  AmEmb  repre- 
sentative. Embassy  records  indicated  its  re- 
sponse In  most  cases  was  within  one  or  two 
days,  except  when  extensive  analysis  of 
friendly  personnel  or  RWT  activity  necessi- 
tated longer  periods  of  time.  As  a  result  of 
these  discussions,  a  decision  was  made  to 


streamline  the  validation  procedures.  The 
7AF  representative  proposed  the  creation  of 
Special  ARC  Light  Operating  Areas 
(SALOAs).  each  of  which  would  contain  sev- 
eral target  boxes  capable  of  being  validated 
en  masse.  The  Vientiane  American  Embassy 
representative  reluctantly  agreed  to  this 
proposal.  Although  validation  time  rose  to 
25.5  days  (7.0  days  at  Vientiane)  after  the 
creation  of  the  SALOAs.  this  was  partially 
explained  by  the  fact  that  larger  numbers 
of  targets  were  validated  at  once.  Validation 
time  continued  to  be  a  problem,  with  tacti- 
cal as  well  as  strategic  airstrikes. 

In  October  1968,  The  Air  Attache  in  Vien- 
tiane issued  a  list  of  rules  and  restrictions 
pertaining  to  the  BR  area.  This  list  high- 
lighted the  complexity  which  had  crept  into 
the  Rules  of  Engagement.  JCS-lmposed  re- 
strictions included  those  against  operating 
in  BR  areas  Alpha,  Bravo,  and  Charlie 
within  10  NM  of  the  NVN  Border,  armed  re- 
connaissance on  certain  designated  routes. 
College  Eye,  Hot  Pursuit,  air  operations  ad- 
jacent to  the  ChiCom  Border,  and  ARC 
Light.  The  AmEmb.  Vientiane,  controlled 
ordnance,  target  validations,  PW  camp  re- 
strictions, defoliation,  and  ground  and 
Raven  FAC  operations.  Seventh  Air  Force 
imposed  tactical  AF  release  altitude  restric- 
tions for  high  threat  areas,  and  command 
and  control  procedures  governing  Laos 
strikes. 

The  profusion  of  areas  in  Laos,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  zones,  and  the  lack  of  out- 
standing geographical/navigational  features 
created  problems  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment. In  July  1968.  the  Commander,  7AF, 
proposed  simplification  of  the  rules,  so  that 
the  ROE  for  Zone  I  would  be  extended  to 
Zones  II  and  III;  the  Zone  III  rules  would  be 
put  into  effect  In  Zone  IV  and  Cricket  West. 
Although  these  proposals  were  not  acted 
upon,  the  problems  of  complexity  and  re- 
strictiveness came  up  at  a  meeting  at  Udom 
RTAFB  two  months  later.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  Iron  out  the  ground 
rules  for  the  forthcoming  COMMANDO 
HUNT  campaign  In  SL  Zone  IL  Discussions 
among  the  Ambassadors  to  Laos  and  Thai- 
land the  the  Ommanders  of  7AF  and  7AF/ 
I3AF  ranged  across  the  entire  spectnmi  of 
existing  ROE  and  the  problems  created  by 
them. 

The  continuing  problem  of  validation  time 
came  up  for  discussion.  Referring  to  ARC 
Light  strikes,  the  D<3S/Intel.  7AF,  com- 
mented: 

"It  took  on  the  average  of  5-8  days  to  get 
the  first  ARC  Light  box  validated.  However, 
one  ARC  Light  box  for  12  B-52s  against  the 
average  of  35  truck  parks  will  only  give  you 
about  a  30%  probability  of  hitting  the 
trucks.  So  you  need  3  boxes  for  B-S2s.  And 
in  order  to  get  validation  for  restrike  an- 
other 5-8  days  are  entailed.  As  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  whole  administrative  prob- 
lem, the  need  to  build  these  targets  and  get 
them  off  to  SAC,  we  were  able  to  get  only  a 
fraction  of  the  effort  we  wanted.  ....  I 
would  hope  that  in  our  future  discussions 
we  could  iron  out  some  pnxsedures  that 
would  help  us  in  our  next  campaign." 

The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence, 
also  stated  much  time  has  been  lost  in  Zone 
II,  due  to  the  inability  to  get  validation  for 
Combat  Skyspot.  The  Ambassador  to  Laos 
replied  that  he  was  unawttfe  of  any  prob- 
lems with  the  validation  system  and  knew 
that  AIRA  had  validated  targets  as  quickly 
as  six  minutes  after  acquisition.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  existing  machinery  for  val- 
idation was  good— it  was  a  question  of 
proper  usage,  and  briefing  of  personnel  re- 
quired to  use  it 


A  major  factor  hurting  the  truck  kill 
ratio,  in  the  opinion  of  7AF,  was  the  re- 
quirement for  FAC  verification  and  clear- 
ance for  strikes  against  visual  sightings.  The 
element  of  surprise,  essential  when  dealing 
with  perishable  targets,  was  lost  due  to  the 
overt  nature  of  the  FAC  mission,  which 
gave  the  enemy  ample  warning  to  evade  by 
driving  off  the  road.  The  FAC  requirement 
for  identification  of  trucks  was  unnecessary 
because  "the  only  ones  running  around  are 
NVN."  The  Ambassador  replied  that  some 
of  the  Rules  of  Engagement  were  not  too 
well  understood.  In  Zones  I  and  II  the  FAC 
requirement  was  not  too  Important  and, 
except  for  several  specific  areas  of  suspected 
PW  camps,  could  be  removed.  Two  factors 
made  It  necessary  to  continue  the  require- 
ment for  FAC^  in  Zone  III.  One  was  the 
presence  there  of  RWTs  and  Commando 
units.  The  other  was  the  friendly  popula- 
tion of  the  area  which  provided  logistical 
support  to  the  RWTs. 

On  the  question  of  munitions,  7AF  re- 
quested relaxation  of  some  of  the  restric- 
tions: 

Yet,  its  use  was  not  authorized  anywhere 
in  Laos.  The  Ambassador  agreed  to  refer  the 
question  of  using  the  CS  agent  to  higher  au- 
thority at  Washington  but.  knowing  the 
feeling  in  the  State  Department  about  it,  he 
was  sure  they  would  not  buy  it.  Further, 
given  the  propaganda  aspects  of  the 
weapon,  he  knew  that  Souvanna  Phouma 
would  not  be  too  eager  about  it. 

In  Zones  II  and  III.  only  targets  of  oppor- 
tunity within  200  yards  of  a  motorable  road 
could  be  struck.  The  Ambassador  interpret- 
ed the  200-yard  limitation  this  way: 

"Many  of  your  [7AF]  people  have  inter- 
preted that  to  mean  that  if  there's  a  truck 
park  over  200  yards  away  from  a  known 
road,  it's  excluded.  This  is  not  so.  If  the 
truck  got  from  the  road  to  the  truck  park,  it 
is  ipso  facto  a  motorable  road  or  trail.  So 
anyplace  that  you  find  a  vehicle,  you  can 
assume  that  it  got  there  on  something  that 
is  fair  game. ...  If  you  find  a  truck  you  can 
assume  It  motored  there.  It  didn't  drop 
there." 

No  change  In  the  Rules  of  Engagement 
for  the  Commando  Hunt  campaign  resulted 
from  these  discussions. 

Cessation  of  bombing  over  NVN  or  1  No- 
vember 1968  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
rules  for  the  Laotlan/NVN  Border  area.  Im- 
mediately after  the  halt,  a  positive  control 
area  10  NM  wide  was  created  Inside  Laos, 
along  the  border,  to  protect  against  Inad- 
vertent penetration  of  the  NVN  airspace. 
Several  days  later,  the  JCS  authorized  U.S. 
aircraft  "to  destroy  SAM  or  AAA  weapons, 
installations,  and  Immediate  supporting  fa- 
culties in  NVN  south  of  19*  which  fire  at  our 
ainn^t  over  Laos." 

In  Etecember  1968,  the  requirement  for 
FAC  or  MSQ  control  of  AC-47  gimshlps  In 
Laos  was  waived  to  permit  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  AC-47  mission.  During  the 
same  month,  mine-type  munitions,  such  as 
the  MK-36.  BLUs.  and  Gravel  were  ap- 
proved for  use  in  Laos,  but  only  on  targets 
validated  by  the  American  Embassy.  The 
importance  of  Zone  II.  through  which 
wound  a  major  portion  of  the  Ho  Chi  I£inh 
Trail,  was  highlighted  by  a  change  In  the 
rules  pertaining  to  the  use  of  napalm. 
Whereas  in  Zone  I,  napalm  could  not  be 
used  against  g\in  emplacements  unless 
ground  fire  was  received,  in  Zone  II  it  could 
be  used  against  gun  emplacements  even 
though  ground  fire  was  not  received. 

A  major  consolidation  of  the  Rules  of  En- 
gagement for  Laos  was  achieved  in  1969.  At 
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an  April  meeting  at  Vientiane.  represenU- 
tives  of  AmEmb.  Vientiane.  MACV.  and  7AF 
agreed  to  reduce  the  four  SL  zones  to  two. 
separated  by  a  line  running  north-south 
down  the  center  of  the  Laotian  panhandle. 
The  new  division  became  effective  on  11 
May.  East  of  this  line  was  a  new  area  desig- 
nated Steel  Tiger  East  which  comprised 
areas  formerly  known  as  Zones  I.  II.  and 
part  of  III.  and  the  Special  Operating  Area 
along  Route  110.  The  Rules  of  Engagement 
for  SL/East  were  eaaentially  the  same  as 
those  for  the  former  Zone  11.  Armed  recon 
without  FAC  control  was  authorised  within 
300  meters  of  all  routes  when  fragged  by 
TAP  or  cleared  by  ABCCC.  Targets  of  op- 
portunity more  than  300  meters  from  a  mo- 
torable  road  could  be  struck  only  when  con- 
trolled by  FACs  and  when  validated  by  the 
American  Embassy,  Vientiane.  Radar  bomb- 
ing was  authorized  against  any  targets 
having  prior  embassy  approval.  Ordnance, 
except  napalm  and  mine-type  munitions, 
could  be  dropped  armed  or  safe  under  visual 
conditions  on  any  road,  trail,  ford,  or  bridge. 

With  the  exception  of  vehicles.  It  could 
not  be  used  against  targets  of  opportunity. 
Mine-type  munitions  and  area  denial  weap- 
ons were  authorised  as  validated  and  direct- 
ed by  7AF.  No  gas  weapons  could  be  used  in 
Laos  except  for  use  in  SAR  missions. 

Active  villages  were  to  be  avoided  by  500 
meters  when  conducting  alratrlkes  unless 
fired  upon  or  when  high-intensity  AA 
searchlight  illumination  was  received. 
Ground  fire  could  be  returned  from  any 
area,  except  within  500  meters  of  a  con- 
firmed PW  camp.  F-105  aircraft  were  au- 
thorized to  carry  antlradiation. 

The  area  west  of  this  line  was  designated 
Steel  Tiger  West  and  the  Rules  of  Engage- 
ment were  essentiaUy  those  of  the  former 
Zone  rv.  Armed  recon  was  not  authorized. 
All  strikes  required  a  FAC  or  Forward  Air 
Guide.  No  radar  bombing  or  napalm  would 
be  used  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
AmEmb.  Vientiane.  Ground  fire  could  be  re- 
turned only  by  aircraft  actively  engaged  in 
Air  Force  SAR  operations.  This  authoriza- 
tion was  limited  to  an  area  1.000  meters  in 
all  directions  from  the  exact  location  in 
which  these  operations  were  being  conduct- 
ed. 

The  April  conference  was  less  successful 
in  changing  the  Rules  of  Engagement  for 
the  BR  area.  The  Alpha,  Bravo,  and  Charlie 
areas  remained  armed  recon  zones,  with  the 
same  ROE  as  in  the  newly  designated  Steel 
Tiger  East.  In  the  Alpha  area.  Route  19  was 
authorized  to  be  struck.  All  LOCs  in  Bravo 
were  approved  for  armed  recon.  In  Charlie, 
Routes  6,  61,  and  7  could  be  struck.  A  Spe- 
cial Operating  Area  (SOA)  northwest  of 
Khang  Khai  was  designated  a  Free  Strike 
Zone.  When  fragged  or  cleared  into  this 
Free  Strike  Zone  by  ABCCC,  aircraft  could 
attack  all  forms  of  military  activity  outside 
of  500  meters  of  an  active  village  without 
FAC  control. 

The  presence  of  Chinese  road  construc- 
tion crews  In  the  northern  and  northwest- 
em  regions  of  Laos  led  to  the  creation  of  yet 
another  restricted  area.  Following  the  1963 
agreement  of  Laos,  the  Chinese  offered  to 
assist  the  Laotian  Prime  Minister,  General 
Phouml  Nosavan,  by  building  roads  for  him 
leading  from  China  Into  Laos.  The  Prime 
Minister  agreed.  For  more  than  five  years, 
no  construction  took  place  but.  in  1968.  the 
ChiComs  began  to  fulfill  their  promise  and 
Souvanna  Phouma  was  helpless  to  stop 
them.  They  built  a  major  highway  which 
ran  east-west  slightly  above  the  31st  parallel 
from  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  area  in  NVN  across 


the  top  of  Laos  to  the  Chinese  Border  near 
Ban  Botene.  This  In  effect  separated  the 
northern  province  of  Phong  Saly  from  the 
rest  of  L»o8.  Early  in  1969.  they  were  en- 
gaged in  constructing  a  road  southward 
toward  Pak  Beng.  To  avoid  international  in- 
cidenta  in  this  area.  U.S.  aircraft  were  pro- 
hibited from  conducting  alratrlkes  or  low 
level  photo  reconnaissance  missions  without 
special  approval  of  the  American  Embassy, 
Vientiane,  north  of  a  line  along  the  3l8t 
parallel  from  the  ChiCom  Border  to  the 
western  edge  of  the  armed  recon  area 
Alpha. 

The  Buffer  Zone  along  the  Laos/NVN 
Border  remained  in  effect  with  the  same 
Rules  of  Engagement  as  before.  No  strike 
could  be  conducted  within  10  NM  of  the 
NVN  Border  or  east  of  104*  15'  E.  between 
19*  N  and  31*  15'  E  unless  authorized  by 
Cincpac  and  directed  by  7AF.  Even  with  this 
authorization,  strikes  had  to  be  made  under 
the  electronic  surveillance  of  College  Eye 
and  under  FAC  control.  Further.  College 
Eye  monitor  was  required  for  all  strikes  in 
Barrel  Roll. 

A  surge  of  NVN/Pathet  Lao  (PL)  acUvity 
in  Barrel  Roll  during  the  summer  of  1969. 
which  was  climaxed  by  the  enemy  capture 
on  37  June  1969  of  Muong  Soul.  90  mUes 
north  of  Vientiane,  brought  about  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  role  of  airpower  in  northern 
Laos.  Prior  to  this  summer  offensive,  USAF 
aircraft  had  been  used  in  Barrel  Roll  almost 
solely  for  close  air  support  of  troops  in  con- 
tact. With  the  fall  of  Muong  Soul  and  the 
resultant  threat  to  Luang  Prabang  and 
Vientiane,  airpower  took  on  the  additional 
role  of  interdiction:  the  «-ar  in  Barrel  Roll 
assumed  certain  aspects  of  the  war  to  the 
south  in  Steel  Tiger. 

Two  main  avenues  of  supply  snaked  into 
Barrel  Roll  from  North  Vietnam.  Route  7 
entered  Laos  from  North  Vietnam  through 
Barthelemyh  Pass  and  ran  westward 
through  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  and  on  to 
Muong  Soul.  Farther  north.  Route  6  and  its 
tributaries  connected  North  Vietnam  with 
Sam  Neua.  the  PI  headquarters  in  this 
northern  province,  and  from  there  ran 
south  to  a  Juncture  with  Route  7.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  main  arteries,  numerous  trails 
and  bypasses  were  being  developed  to 
supply  the  NVN/ PL  troops  in  Laos. 

At  a  conference  at  Vientiane  in  August 
1969.  proposals  were  made  for  changes  to 
the  Rules  of  Engagement  to  bring  them  in 
line  with  the  fuild  situation.  For  two 
months,  recommendations  and  comments 
followed.  In  September,  the  new  rules  were 
approved  by  JCS.  and  put  into  effect  by 
Cincpac  on  37  September  1969.  The  areas 
were  realigned  so  as  to  be  more  consistent 
with  cultural  and  geographical  features 
(Fig.  6).  At  the  same  time,  the  new  areas 
and  rules  provided  for  sufficient  clearance 
between  friendly  forward  positions  and 
armed  reconnaissance  areas. 

Barrel  Roll  was  divided  into  three  areas: 
North,  East,  and  West  (Fig.  6).  Of  the  three 
Barrel  Roll  North  contained  the  most  re- 
strictive rules.  No  airstrikes  nor  Yankee 
Team  (tactical  reconnaissance)  operations 
were  permitted,  unless  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Vientiane  requested  them  and  Cinc- 
pac and  JC;S  approved.  In  Barrel  Roll  West, 
all  targeU  had  to  be  validated  and  con- 
trolled either  by  a  FAC  or  a  FAG.  or  em- 
ploying all-weather  bombing.  No  ordnance 
could  be  dropped  on  Khang  Khai  or  Phuong 
Savan.  Embassy  authorization  was  required 
before  napalm  could  be  used.  The  34-NM 
prohibited  circle  around  Vientiane  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  Nam  Gum  Dam  con- 


struction project.  The  circle  around  Luang 
Prabang  was  reduced  to  10  NM. 

The  main  NVN  LOCs  were  in  Barrel  Roll 
East  and  the  greatest  changes  in  the  Rules 
of  Engagement  occurred  there.  The  A,  B, 
and  C  armed  reconnaissance  areas  were  re- 
placed with  a  solid  zone  to  within  10  NM  of 
the  NVN  Border  in  which  armed  reconnais- 
sance without  FAC  control  was  authorized 
within  300  meters  of  all  LCK:s.  Outside  the 
300-meter  limit,  strikes  had  to  be  validated 
and  controlled  by  a  FAC/FAO.  Ground  fire 
could  be  returned  anywhere  In  Barrel  Roll 
East  except  into  the  town  of  Sam  Neua.  The 
total  effect  of  these  changes  was  to  simplify 
the  areas  and  rules  and  to  provide  more 
flexibility  to  the  interdiction  effort. 

The  line  separating  SL  East  and  SL  West 
was  adjusted  slightly  westward.  The  rules 
for  these  sectors  were  essentially  the  same 
as  those  esUblished  for  BR  East  and  BR 
West,  respectively. 

The  covert  nature  of  U.S.  air  operations  in 
Laos  kept  such  operations  out  of  the  lime- 
light of  U.S.  public  opinion.  Accordingly, 
the  Rules  of  Engagement  were  shaped  less 
by  the  need  to  create  a  favorable  impression 
at  home  than  by  the  restrictions  laid  down 
by  the  1963  agreement  and  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  damage  to  the  image  of  Souvaima 
Phouma  among  his  people.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Laos  became 
the  focal  point  in  ROE  determination. 

Between  1966  and  1969.  the  ROE  for  Laos 
shifted  from  the  relatively  simple  rules  in 
existence  before  1967.  to  more  complex  ones 
between  1967  and  mid- 1969,  and  back  again 
to  simpler  arrangements  by  the  end  of  1969. 
The  rule  that  appeared  to  have  created  the 
greatest  consternation  was  the  need  to 
obtain  validation  of  the  targets  from  Vien- 
tiane and  the  time  required  for  this  valida- 
tion. 

CHAPm  III— SOOTH  VimiAlI 

The  Rules  of  Engagement  for  air  oper- 
ations in  RVN  remained  relatively  constant 
throughout  the  period  1966-1969.  These 
rules  were  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  in- 
country  air  activity  was  directed  toward 
close  air  support  (CAS)  of  ground  forces  and 
by  the  frequency  of  combined  ground  oper- 
ations involving  VS..  Free  World  Military 
Assistance  Forces  (FWMAF),  the  Army  of 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN).  and  the  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  (VNAP).  During  this 
three-year  period,  there  was  one  shift  of  em- 
phasis worthy  of  note.  As  a  result  of  the 
mounting  number  of  Short  Round  Inci- 
dents.  particularly  during  the  1968  TET  of- 
fensive, the  rules  Issued  late  in  1968  con- 
tained "additional  provisions  to  enhance 
Short  Round  prevention." 

The  agency  responsible  for  the  Rules  of 
Engagement  pertaining  to  RVN  was  MACV, 
whose  directive  (535-13)  contained  the  rules 
for  the  use  of  artillery,  tanks,  morUrs, 
naval  gunfire,  riverine  forces  and  air  and 
armed  helicopter  support.  The  rules  govern- 
ing air  support  were  further  specified  by 
7AF's  Regulation  55-49.  which  laid  down 
the  rules  for  the  control  of  airstrikes  and 
the  duties  of  the  FAC  and  plloU  of  strike 
and  recon  aircraft. 

The  basic  requirement  was  the  approval 
of  the  province  chief  or  a  higher  RVN  au- 
thority for  strikes  by  U.S.  aircraft.  This  was 
often  tempered  by  the  pilot's  Judgment  at 
the  time  of  the  strike.  In  Specified  Strike 
Zones— areas  designed  by  MACV— where  no 
friendly  forces  or  populace  existed,  air- 
strikes did  not  require  further  RVN  clear- 
ance. Targets  could  be  attacked  on  the  initi- 
ative of  the  US/FWMAF  commanders.  U.S. 


strike  aircraft  had  to  be  controlled,  in  order 
of  preference,  by  either  a  VS.  FAC,  a  VNAP 
FAC,  or  Combat  Skyspot.  When  control  by 
FAC  or  Combat  Skyspot  was  impossible,  tar- 
gets could  be  designated  by  the  commander 
of  a  ground  unit  or  by  the  US/FWMAF 
pilot  of  an  aircraft  supporting  the  ground 
unit.  In  addition,  targete  could  be  designat- 
ed by  the  US/FWMAF/RVNAF  pUot  of  a 
MedEvac  or  supply  aircraft  which  was  re- 
quired to  operate  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile 
village  or  hamlet. 

One  set  of  rules  governed  air  attacks  on 
villages  and  hamlets,  another  controlled 
strikes  within  urban  areas.  Fixed-wing  air- 
craft CAS  missions  that  Involved  strikes  on 
hamlets  and  villages  had  always  to  be  con- 
troUed  by  a  FAC  and  had  to  receive  US/ 
RVN/RVNAF  clearance  before  the  attack 
could  be  conducted.  If  the  alrstrike  were  not 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  an  Immedi- 
ate ground  operation,  the  inhabitants  or  the 
village  were  to  be  warned  of  the  impending 
attack  either  by  leaflets  or  a  loudspeaker. 
Sufficient  time  was  to  be  provided  for  the 
Inhabitants  to  evacuate  the  village.  When 
the  attack  was  carried  out  in  conJimcMon 
with  a  ground  operation,  no  waminc  was 
necessary  if  the  ground  commander  Judged 
that  such  a  warning  would  Jeopardize  his 
mission. 

The  ROE  for  attadu  on  known  or  suspect- 
ed VC/NVA  targeU  in  urban  areas  were  nec- 
essarily hedged  in  by  greater  restrictions  to 
avoid  unnecessary  destruction  of  civUian 
property.  In  addition  to  the  requirement  for 
FAC  control,  approval  had  to  be  obtained 
from  either  the  Corps  Commander  or  the 
U.S.  Field  Force  Commander.  This  also  held 
true  for  VS.  airstrikes  in  support  of 
RVNAF.  In  all  cases  of  air  attacks  on  urt>an 
areas,  leaflets  and  loudspeakers  were  to  be 
employed  to  warn  the  civilian  population 
and  to  attempt  to  secure  the  cooperation 
and  support.  The  use  of  incendlary-tjrpe  mu- 
nitions was  prohibited  unless  destruction  of 
the  area  was  unavoidable  and  friendly  sur- 
vival was  at  stake.  AC-47  gunshlps  could  be 
employed  without  a  FAC  to  fire  on  targeU 
designated  by  the  ground  commander  re- 
sponsible for  the  tactical  situation. 

Since  the  mission  of  U.S.  aircraft  operat- 
ing in-country  was  largely  close  air  support, 
detailed  rules  were  in  force  to  prevent  Short 
Rounds.  The  FAC  had  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  exact  location  of  all  friendly  forces 
near  the  target.  To  do  this,  he  had  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground  scheme 
of  maneuver  and  receive  the  appropriate 
ground  commander's  clearance  prior  to 
clearing  strike  aircraft.  Friendly  forces  on 
the  ground  were  responsible  for  marking 
their  position  for  each  flight  of  strike  air- 
craft and  for  remarking  them  as  often  as  It 
was  required.  The  FAC  was  responsible  for 
marking  the  target  and  the  ground  com- 
mander for  confirming  the  accuracy  of  the 
target-mark.  If  In  the  opinion  of  either  the 
ground  commander,  the  FAC.  or  the  strike 
pilot,  the  target  was  inaccurately  or  poorly 
marked,  the  FAC  was  to  remark  it  before 
the  strike  aircraft  could  be  cleared  to 
expend  ordnance.  If  the  position  of  friend- 
lies  could  not  be  marked  due  to  lack  of 
marking  material  or  for  tactical  reasons,  the 
FAC  was  to  ask  the  ground  commander  to 
accept  responsibility  in  the  event  of  a  Short 
Round. 

The  success  of  a  mission  depended  heavily 
upon  reliable  communication  and  complete 
understanding  among  the  FAC,  ground  com- 
mander, and  strike  pilot.  The  FAC  commu- 
nicated with  the  ground  commander  to  co- 
ordinate marking,  receive  ground  clearaix» 


prior  to  clearing  strike  aircraft,  advise  the 
ground  commander  of  all  pertinent  aspects 
of  ordnance  delivery,  and  to  advise  the 
ground  commander  when  all  ground  ele- 
ments were  to  take  protective  cover.  FAC 
radio  contact  with  the  strike  pilot  was 
needed  to  Insure  that  the  strike  pilot  was 
given  a  thorough  briefing  on  all  aspects  of 
the  mission.  The  FAC  had  to  suiH>ly  the 
strike  pilot  with  prominent  ground  refer- 
ences from  which  he  could  ascertain  surface 
distances,  friendly  locations  in  relation  to 
the  target,  characteristics  of  the  target 
area,  local  weather  conditions,  final  clear- 
ance for  the  strike,  or  discontinuance  of  the 
mission. 

When  an  alrstrike  was  conducted  in  sup- 
port of  an  ARVN  unit  the  rules  called  for 
the  FAC  to  be  assisted  by  a  VNAF  FAC  or 
VNAF  observer  to  aid  him  in  directing  the 
alrstrike.  In  the  event  the  VNAF  FAC  had 
language  difficulty,  the  U.S.  FAC  was  to 
assume  control  of  the  strike.  When  request- 
ed by  the  VNAF  FAC,  the  alrstrike  was  to 
be  stopped. 

The  strike  pilot  was  enjoined  by  the  Rules 
of  Engagement  to  always  be  uinder  control 
of  the  FAC  or  other  designated  control 
agency.  He  had  to  have  visual  contact  with 
the  target  or  target  marker  and  be  positive 
of  the  position  of  frtntdly  btwps.  Strike 
pUots  were  authorised  to  defend  themselves 
against  ground  fire  when  the  source  of  the 
fire  could  be  visually  Identified  when  the 
strike  could  be  positively  oriented  against 
the  source,  and  when  the  fire  was  of  such 
intensity  that  counteraction  was  necessary. 

Pilots  of  strike  aircraft  were  to  avoid 
flying  over  friendly  populated  areas  when 
armed.  When  conditions  made  overflight  of 
friendly  positions  necessary,  the  ground 
commander  was  to  be  notified  so  that  he 
could  determine  the  risk  versus  the  desired 
results.  All  armament  switches  were  to 
remain  in  the  "safe"  position  until  entrance 
into  the  target  area. 

Helicopters  could  attack  urban  areas  only 
when  directly  by  the  responsible  ground 
commander.  Only  specific  buildings  (point 
targets)  which  were  positively  Identified  by 
the  pilot  could  be  struck.  The  engagement 
of  target  areas  in  urlMtn  areas  was  prohibit- 
ed. Door  gunners  could  fire  only  when  au- 
thorized by  the  aircraft  commander.  Pilots 
of  helicopters  could  defend  themselves 
against  ground  fire  when  the  source  of  fire 
could  be  visually  identified,  when  the  attack 
could  be  positively  oriented  against  the 
source,  and  when  the  fire  was  of  such  inten- 
sity that  counteraction  was  necessary. 

The  rules  of  Jettisoning  munitions  were 
very  specific.  Munitions  could  be  Jettisoned 
'safe"  only  In  designated  areas  except 
during  Inflight  emergencies.  During  night 
or  Instrument  Plight  Rule  (IFR)  conditions, 
aircraft  had  to  be  under  positive  radar  con- 
trol while  Jettisoning.  Dtirlng  day  Visual 
Flight  Rules  (VPR),  drops  were  to  be  moni- 
tored by  radar  whenever  possible.  During  an 
Inflight  emergency,  munitions  could  be  Jet- 
tisoned "safe"  In  other  than  designated  jet- 
tison areas,  when  there  was  an  immediate 
threat  of  injury  to  the  crew  or  damage  to 
the  aircraft.  E^^ery  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
insure  that  Jettisoned  munitions  did  not 
impact  into  or  near  inhabited  areas.  CBU 
dispensers  and  expendable  rocket  laimchers 
were  to  be  Jettisoned  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  target  after  expenditure  of  muni- 
tions. Water  areas  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
target  area  were  to  be  utilized  whenever 
possible  to  deny  the  enemy  access  to  the  dis- 
penser tubes  or  unexpended  ordnance. 


When  air  operations  involved  religious 
monuments  or  public  buildings  in  RVN,  spe- 
cial Rules  of  Engagement  applied: 

"The  enemy  has  shown  by  his  actions  that 
he  takes  advantage  of  areas  or  places  nor- 
mally considered  as  nonmilitary  target 
areas.  These  areas  are  typified  by  those  of 
religious  background  or  historical  value  to 
the  Vietnamese.  Where  it  is  found  that  the 
enemy  has  sheltered  himself  in  places  of 
worship  such  as  churches  and  pagodas  or 
has  installed  defensive  positions  in  public 
buildings  and  dwellings,  the  responsible 
senior  brigade  or  tiigher  commander  in  the 
area  may  order  an  air  attack  to  insure 
prompt  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  re- 
wonsible  commander  must  identify  positive 
enemy  hostile  areas  either  In  preparation  or 
execution.  Weapons  and  forces  used  will  be 
those  which  will  insure  prompt  defeat  of 
enemy  forces  with  minimum  damage  to 
structures  in  the  area." 

Since  1966,  COMUSMACV  published  a 
quarterly  consoUdation  of  the  Rules  of  En- 
gagement applicable  to  the  borders  of  the 
RVN  and  the  DMZ.  Specific  restrictions 
fluctuated  with  changes  in  air  operations  in 
neighboring  countries.  In  the  DMZ,  before 
the  bombing  halt,  authority  was  granted  to 
conduct  airstrikes  within  the  zone  against 
clearly  defined  miUtary  acUvity.  After  the 
halt,  aircraft  were  prohibited  from  crossing 
the  DMZ.  In  the  event  that  SAMs  or  AAA 
were  fired  at  friendly  aircraft  over  RVN. 
friendly  forces  could  destroy  the  «>emy's 
weapons,  installations,  and  immediate  sup- 
porting facilities.  Immediate  pursuit  was  au- 
thorized into  NVN  territorial  sea  or  airspace 
in  response  to  hostile  acts  and  In  pursuit  of 
any  vessel  or  aircraft  that  was  operating  in 
support  of  the  VC/NVA  insitfgency.  VS. 
naval  and  air  forces  engaged  In  immediate 
pursuit  of  NVN  naval  and  air  elements  were 
not  authorized  to  attack  other  unfriendly 
forces  or  installations,  except  in  response  to 
an  attack  by  them,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  self-defense.  Aeromedi- 
cal  evacuations  in  sunxnt  of  any  authorized 
ground  operations  in  the  DMZ  were  permi^ 
ted. 

To  the  west,  aiitaaft  were  prohibited  from 
crossing  the  Cambodian  Border  without  spe- 
cific authorization  from  CXJBCUSBCACV. 
Strike  aircraft  could  not  operate  within  five 
KM  of  the  (Cambodian  Border  without  FAC 
or  MSQ  control.  All  TACs  operating  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  border  had  to  determine 
their  position  from  charts  of  a  scale  of 
1:50,000  or  larger.  All  organizations  respon- 
sible for  planning  or  execution  of  missions 
within  five  KM  of  the  border  had  to  have 
posted  in  OperaUons  a  1:250,000  or  larger 
scale  chart  on  which  the  Cambodian  Border 
was  distinctly  marked,  on  the  RVN  side,  to 
the  depth  of  five  KM.  Aircraft  supporting 
border  outposts  were  permitted  to  operate 
as  necessary  in  the  outpost  area,  but  could 
neither  fire  nor  fly  across  the  border.  All 
aircraft  on  missions  within  five  KM  of  the 
Cambodian  Border  had  to  be  tracked  by 
radar,  which  could  advise  than  of  their  po- 
sition relative  to  the  border  and  of  any  im- 
pending penetration. 

Along  the  RVN/Laotian  Border,  aircraft 
were  not  permitted  to  cross  the  border  into 
Laos  without  prior  approval  of  COMUS- 
IfACV.  All  operations  planned  near  the 
border  had  to  be  reported  in  advance  to  CO- 
MUSMACV. In  an  emergency,  U.S.  forces 
could  take  appropriate  countermeasures,  in- 
cluding airstrikes  against  enemy  forces 
firing  from  the  Laotian  side  of  the  border. 
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The  Rules  of  Engmsement  for  American 
■Irpower  between  19M  and  1969  reflected 
the  political  situation  In  each  of  the  three 
major  areas  of  military  conflict  In  SEA.  The 
political  decision  to  avoid  advene  public 
opinion  and  to  avoid  the  ponlbUlty  of  direct 
confrontation  with  Communist  China  and 
Russia  dictated  a  less  than  total  bombing 
campaign  against  North  Vietnam.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Rules  of  Engagement  prohibited 
the  bombing  of  certain  areas  and  the  use  of 
certain  ordnance.  The  covert  nature  of  oper- 
ations in  Laos,  coupled  with  the  need  to 
avoid  political  embarrassment  to  Premier 
Souvanna  Phouma  required  strict  control  of 
the  air  effort  In  Laos.  This  control  was  exer- 
cised through  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Vientiane,  who  played  a  major  role  In  for- 
mulating the  Rules  of  Engagement.  The 
status  of  American  alrpower  as  an  instru- 
ment of  RVN  policy  placed  limits  on  Its  ex- 
ercise In  South  Vietnam. 

Despite  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
the  wisdom  of  American  policy  in  these 
three  areas,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Rules  of 
Engagement  allowed  alrpower  to  serve  that 
policy  well,  while  at  the  same  time  depriving 
alrpower  of  a  true  test  of  what  It  could  ac- 
complish. 

ArPKKDIX  I 

TBUU  or  RKmoici 

Fixed  targets:  Caves,  truck  parks,  open 
storage  buUdingB.  ferries,  cantonment/bar- 
racks, trenches,  and  bunkers. 

Immediate  pursuit:  [Pursuit  initiated  in 
response  to  actions  or  attacks  by  hostile  air- 
craft or  vessels  as  defined  in  the  Rules  of 
Engagement.  The  pursuit  must  be  continu- 
ous and  uninterrupted  and  may  be  extended 
as  necessary  and  feasible  over  territorial/ 
international  airspace/seas  as  prescribed.] 

PMDL:  Provisional  Military  Demarcation 
Line. 

RLAF  target  category:  Either 

"A"— An  RLAF  target  on  the  Active 
Target  List  which  has  been  approved  by 
AmEmb.  Vientiane,  and  can  be  stnick  with- 
out further  approval. 

"B"— Same  as  "A"  except  the  target  is 
considered  inactive.  If  there  are  signs  of  ac- 
tivity, it  can  be  struck  without  further  ap- 
proval. 

"C"— Listed  on  the  Active  Target  List  in 
"hold"  status  for  political  reasons.  Mtist 
obtain  specific  AmEmb.  Vientiane,  approval 
for  strikes. 

SALOA:  Special  ARC  UOHT  Operating 
Area. 

Target  of  opportunity:  Target  of  a  mUi- 
tary  nature  such  as  vehicles,  troops,  active 
AA/ AW,  bridges,  fords,  etc.  not  specifically 
designated  in  the  frag  orders. 

Territorial  seas:  A  belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  a 
coastal  state  three  miles  in  breadth  meas- 
ured from  the  low  water  mark  along  the 
coast.  However,  in  the  stages  claiminB  over 
three  miles,  that  distance  shall  be  observed 
for  the  Rules  of  Engagement,  as  If  it  were 
the  width  of  their  territorial  seas.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  states'  claims  with  regard  to 
their  territorial  seas: 

(1)  Thailand.  6  miles  presumed. 

(2)  Cambodia.  5  miles. 

(3)  South  Vietnam,  3  miles  presumed. 

(4)  Norih  Vietnam.  12  miles  presumed. 

(5)  Communist  China,  12  miles. 

Glossary 
AAA— Antiaircraft  Artillery. 
AA/AW— Aircraft        Artillery/Automatic 
Weapons. 


ABCCC— Airborne  Battlefield  Command 
and  Control  Center. 

AIRA— Air  Attache. 

AmEmb— American  Embassy. 

ARVN— Army  of  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

BR-BARREL  ROLL. 

BZ— Buf  f  er  Zone. 

CAS— Cloae  Air  Support. 

CBU— Cluster  Bomb  Unit. 

ChlCom— Chinese  Communist. 

CINCPAC— Commander-in-Chief.  Pacific 
Command. 

CINCPACAF— Commander-in-Chief.  Pa- 
cific Air  Forces. 

CINCPACFLT— Commander-in-Chief.  Pa- 
cific Fleet. 

COMUSMACV— Commander.  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command.  Vietnam. 

CW— CRICKET  WEST. 

DMZ— DemllitartBed  Zone. 

DOD— Department  of  Defense. 

EXTM- Electronic  Countermeasure. 

FAC— Forward  Air  Controller. 

FWMAF— Free  World  MUltary  Assistance 
Forces. 

GCI— Oround-ControUed  Intercept. 

ICC— International  Control  Commission. 

IFR— Instrument  Flight  Rule. 

JCS-Jolnt  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

KM— Kilometer. 

IOC— Line  of  Communications. 

MACV— Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam. 

MedEvac— Medical  Evacuation. 

NE— Northeast. 

NKP— Nakhon  Phanom. 

NM-Nautical  BCUe. 

NV A— North  Vietnamese  Army. 

NVN— North  Vietnam. 

NW— Northwest. 

PL-Pathet  Lao. 

PMDL— Provisional  Military  Demarcation 
Line. 

POL— Petroleum.  Oil.  and  Lubricants. 

PW— Prisoner  of  War. 

RCZ— Radar  Control  Zone. 

RXSCAP— Rescue  Combat  Air  Patrol. 

RLAF— Royal  Laotian  Air  Force. 

RLG— Royal  Laotian  Government. 

ROE— Rules  of  Engagement. 

RP— Route  Package. 

RR-RaUroad.    

RT— ROLLING  THXTNDER. 

RTAFB— Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base. 

RVN-RepubUc  of  Vietnam. 

RVNAF— Republic  of  Vietnam  Air  Force; 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces. 

RWT— Road  Watch  Team. 

SAC— Strategic  Air  Command. 

SALOA— Special  ARC  LIGHT  Operating 
Area. 

SAM-Surface-to-Alr  MlssUe. 

SAR— Search  and  Rescue. 

SL— STEEL  TIGER. 

SOA— Special  Operating  Area. 

S8Z— Special  Strike  Zone. 

SVN— South  Vietnam. 

TACAN-Tactical  Air  Navigation. 

USSR— Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. 

VC-Vlet  Cong. 

VFR- Visual  Plight  Rule. 

VNAF— Vietnamese  Air  Force.* 


MIRACLE  AT  BEECH  OROVE 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  our  discussion  of  budgetary  con- 
straints and  fiscal  irresponsibility,  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  success  story  worth 
noting:  Amtrak's  maintenance  and 
repair  facility  in  Beech  Orove.  IN. 


Recently,  Railway  Age  focused  on 
Beech  Grove's  success  and  its  contri- 
bution to  Amtrak's  overall  growth. 
When  Amtrak  purchased  the  Beech 
Orove  plant  in  1975,  management  and 
employees  were  challenged  to  bring 
their  operations  to  a  readiness  that 
would  meet  Amtrak's  needs  as  well  as 
provide  speciality  services  for  other 
overhaul  conversions  for  locomotives 
and  cars.  Amtrak  committed  more 
than  $23  mlUlon  for  improvements 
and  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the 
Beech  Orove  shop  is  predicted  to  turn 
out  499  cars  and  40  locomotives  for 
Amtrak,  as  well  as  assemble  107 
subway  cars  for  the  local  Metro 
system  here  in  Washington. 

To  quote  Railway  Age.  "The  budget 
for  current  Amtrak-related  work  is 
considerably  less  than  if  the  work  was 
performed  by  railroad  and  contract 
repair  shops  *  *  *.  Around  Amtrak 
headquarters.  Beech  Orove  is  the 
cause  for  pride  in  what  Amtrak  per- 
sonnel accomplished  in  the  renovation 
of  an  aging  plant  as  well  as  in  what 
they  now  accomplish  in  renovating  the 
fleet." 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  excellent 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. And  may  I  also  remind  them 
that  the  next  time  they  ride  Washing- 
ton's Metro  system,  they  be  reminded 
of  Beech  Orove.  where  pride  in  work- 
manship still  exists  and  is  exemplified 
in  the  finished  product. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  Railway 
Age  entitled  "Miracle  at  Beech 
Orove,"  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  article  follows: 

MntACLE  AT  BncH  Grovx 

The  Beech  Grove  heavy  repair  facility 
near  Indianapolis  shows  how  Amtrak.  given 
half  a  chance,  can  move  toward  self-suffi- 
ciency and  cost-effectiveness. 

Half  a  chance,  however,  seemed  like  less 
than  Beech  Grove  personnel  were  being 
given  after  Amtrak  bought  the  complex 
from  Penn  Central  in  1975.  Under  tough  re- 
straints on  cost  and  time,  they  were  charged 
with  modernizing  a  decrepit  facility  to  meet 
system-wide  needs. 

By  the  time  Beech  Grove's  modernization 
is  completed  later  this  year,  Amtrak  will 
have  spent  about  $23.5  million  for  improve- 
ment—or leas  than  25%  of  the  sum  that  a 
consulting  firm  said  was  needed. 

In  return,  Amtrak  has  gained  a  facility 
that  can  meet  anticipated  as  well  as  present 
needs  In  heavy-overhaul  conversion  and  spe- 
cialty work  for  locomotives  and  cars.  The 
shops  also  can  rehabilitate  car  components 
for  the  system  while  providing  component 
warehousing  and  distribution  services. 

Working  at  full  capacity.  Beech  Orove  in 
fiscal  1985  (starting  October  1984)  will  turn 
out  499  cars  and  40  locomotives  for  Amtrak, 
and  107  transit  cars  for  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Metro  system.  In  the  first  full  year  of 
Amtrak  ownership,  output  totaled  just  273 
cars  and  no  locomotives. 

Lower  cost,  better  quality  control.  The 
budget  for  current  Amtrak-related  work  is 
considerably  less  than  if  the  work  was  per- 
formed by  railroad  and  contract  repair 
shops. 


What's  more,  there's  better  opportunity 
for  quality  control.  At  Beech  Grove,  Tom 
Harmon,  manager-quality  control,  leads  a 
seven-man  team  of  experts  in  electricity, 
plpefitting,  refrigeration,  and  wheels  and 
axles.  Harmon's  responsibUlty  is  crucial  to 
train-equipment  performance:  Only  he  can 
authorise  release  of  a  unit  for  servioe.  He 
also  conducts  Inspections  at  other  wheel- 
service  locations  and  In  the  plants  of  compo- 
nent suppliers. 

"These  are  the  most  qualified  people  in 
the  shop."  says  Walter  A.  Barrick,  general 
manager,  who  established  the  local  quality 
control  group  when  he  took  charge  of  Beech 
Grove  in  1975. 

"I  knew  that  if  quality  control  reported 
elsewhere,  we  wouldn't  have  the  authority 
we  needed  right  here. 

"I  can  tell  production  to  do  whatever  qual- 
ity control  says  must  be  done.  If  there's  a 
problem  between  them.  I  can  sit  down  with 
them  and  work  it  out.  but  we've  never  had 
to  do  that.  Everybody  knows  what  has  to  be 
done  and  the  right  way  to  do  it. 

The  quality  team  devotes  most  of  its  time 
to  cars  but  has  final  say  on  locomotives,  too. 
The  diesels  are  subject  to  previous  inspec- 
tion by  an  inspector  and  technicians  who 
must  certify  their  work  before  release. 

No  shop,  however,  is  an  island.  Barrick  re- 
ports to  J.S.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Amtrak  chief 
mechanical  officer  In  Washington.  Aroimd 
headquarters.  Beech  Grove  is  cause  for 
pride  In  what  Amtrak  personnel  accom- 
plished in  the  renovation  of  an  aging  plant 
as  well  as  in  what  they  now  aocompUsh  In 
renovating  the  fleet.  Virtually  obsolete 
when  Amtrak  took  It  over,  the  62-acre,  II- 
building  facility  is  near  the  end  of  a  trans- 
formation that  owes  much  to  the  skills  of 
improvisation. 

Notable  among  Amtrak-generated  Im- 
provements are: 

A  custom-made  transfer  table  built  for 
$79,000,  after  a  supplier  quoted  more  than 
$200,000.  This  is  a  diesel-hydraulic  model, 
with  a  coupler-equipped  tractor  to  move 
cars  on  and  off. 

A  renovation  of  the  heating  system  to 
eliminate  need  for  one  of  two  boilers  (one  is 
kept  In  reserve)  and  cut  coal  consumption 
by  50%.  In  this  effort,  workers  installed  new 
roofs,  steam  lines,  two-Inch  Insulated  low 
windows,  and  plexiglass  high  windows. 

Installation  of  a  storage-rack  system  to 
free  half  of  the  space  in  the  locomotive 
shop  for  overhaul  and  airbrake  work. 

Construction  of  a  training  center,  addi- 
tional sanitary  facilities,  an  administration 
office  building,  a  paved  service  road,  and  a 
new  run-through  track. 

Rearrangement  of  the  flow  of  work 
through  the  coach,  wheel,  forge,  trim,  air- 
brake, and  locomotive  shops. 

STILL  TOOLING  DT 

Help  from  the  outside  came  in  such  items 
as  a  $600,000.  600-ton  Chambersburg  wheel 
press,  a  Bahco  pollution-control  system,  a 
new  three-pit  de-trucking  re-trucking  shop, 
and  a  Magnaflux  machine  for  detecting  axle 
flaws.  The  latter,  a  wet  horizontal  magnetic 
particle  tester,  went  Into  service  in  Decem- 
ber. 

The  fiscal  1985  cm>ital  budget  of  $1.1  mil- 
lion includes  a  new  vertical  wheel-boring 
machine.  In  addition.  Beech  Grove  person- 
nel are  installing  a  concrete  floor  in  the 
forge  shop  and  rehabilitating  two  cranes. 

Employee  industriousness  carried  over 
into  major  rolling  stock  projects,  too,  pri- 
marily the  overhaul  of  older  steam-heated 
cars  known  as  the  Heritage  fleet.  Featuring 
conversion  to  electric  power,  this  program 


adds  10  years  life  to  the  equipment.  Known 
as  the  head-end-power  program  (HEP)  be- 
cause locomotives  generate  the  electricity,  it 
has  transformed  574  cars  of  all  types  since 
1976. 

The  cost  of  conversion  ranges  from 
$250,000  to  $400,000  per  car  depending  on 
type,  compared  with  more  than  $1  million 
per  unit  for  purchase  of  a  new  car.  However, 
the  Heritage  fleet  presented  a  big  compo- 
nents challenge  because  Amtrak  had  inher- 
ited various  car  types  from  different  rail- 
roads. Types  and  specifications  of  compo- 
nents varied  and  were  not  always  inter- 
changeable. Suppliers  of  compmients  had 
virtually  disappeared  because  of  the  decline 
of  the  railroad  passenger  business. 

Amtrak  set  out  to  standardize  compo- 
nents, many  of  which  now  originate  in  the 
Beech  Grove  machine  shop.  "We  try  to 
standardize  them  in  form,  fit  and  function 
according  to  series  of  cars,"  says  Barrick. 
That's  true  especially  of  electrical  systems, 
piping,  refrigeration,  and  air  conditioning. 
Standardization  reduces  the  potential  for 
maintenance  problems,  while  it  expedites 
the  conversion  process. 

The  current  HEP  program  includes  seven 
buffet  lounges,  six  high-level  diners,  three 
full-dome  lounges,  three  ex -Southern 
lounges,  three  buffet/diners,  and  two  low- 
level  diners.  Also  this  year,  Beech  Grove 
will  perform  a  six-year  overhaul  of  70 
others. 

Other  fiscal  1985  work  includes  75  Super- 
liner  retrofits,  100  Amfleet  overhauls,  40 
passenger-car  wreck  repairs,  six  turbo  over- 
hauls, 24  passenger-car  minor  repairs,  and 
40  locomotive  overhauls. 

What's  more.  Beech  Grove  personnel  will 
assemble  two  low-level  sleepers  and  a  low- 
level  diner— prototypes  of  a  new  generation 
of  passenger  cars  that  will  eventually  re- 
place the  Heritage  equipment.  Delivery  of 
carbodies  by  the  Budd  Co.  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  early  March. 

Further  evidence  of  Beech  Grove's  dexter- 
ity Is  the  assembly  of  transit  cars  being  sup- 
pled by  BREDA  of  Italy  for  expansion  of 
the  Washington  Metro  system.  Through  De- 
cember. Amtrak  personnel  had  completed 
160  units.  The  fiscal  1985  schedule  calls  for 
completion  of  107  additional  units.  The 
Washington  Area  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Authority  seems  to  like  Beech  Grove's 
work:  A  second  contract  for  68  units  is  being 
negotiated.* 


SALUTE  TO  JOHN  OAMMON 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  March  15.  1985.  the  John 
Oammon  Foundation  will  sponsor  a 
dinner  in  West  Memphis,  AR,  to  sup- 
port a  college  scholarship  program  de- 
signed to  aid  deserving  students  of  all 
races  from  eastern  Arkansas  to  contin- 
ue their  education.  This  ditmer  has 
become  a  very  popular  annual  affair  in 
West  Memphis,  drawing  as  many  as 
1,000  persons  from  all  over  Arkansas 
and  parts  of  western  Tennessee. 

Serving  only  wild  game  harvested 
from  Mr.  Gammon's  land,  this  dinner 
is  the  largest  event  of  its  kind  held  in 
Arkansas.  The  work  of  the  John 
Gammon  Foimdation,  with  its  spirit  of 
volimtarism,  epitomized  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  who  prepare 
and  serve  the  dinner,  is  the  dream 
come  true  of  John  Gammon.  His 
desire  to  see  yoimg  people  succeed. 


and  to  have  opportiuiities  that  he 
never  enjoyed,  represents  the  vpex  of 
the  American  dream.  The  attitude  of 
this  man,  who  has  been  tremendously 
successful  in  his  own  life,  toward  help- 
ing others  is  something  this  Nation 
could  use  in  large  quantities.  The  end 
results  are  productive  and  successful 
graduates  who  make  a  contribution  to 
our  society,  and  a  sense  of  fulfillment 
for  the  volunteers  who  make  it  possi- 
ble. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  John  Gammon.  His  woiii  and 
the  work  of  his  foundation  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  many,  many  Arkan- 
sans.« 


AMERICA'S  LIBERAL  BIGOTS 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
every  evening  on  my  way  home,  I  pass 
a  large  group  of  people  parading  in 
front  of  the  South  African  Embassy 
objecting  to  apartheid.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake,  no  one  in  this  country  objects 
to  it  more  than  I  do.  In  fact,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  during  my  visits 
to  South  Africa,  I  have  spoken,  per- 
sonally, to  the  leaders  about  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  trouble  with  the 
people  who  are  parading  in  front  of 
the  Embassy  is  they  do  not  really  un- 
derstand the  whole  problem  in  South 
Africa.  Nor  do  they  understand  the 
impossibility  of  solving  it  their  way 
overnight.  I  believe  the  solution  wiU 
come,  but  it  is  not  going  to  come  with- 
out a  lot  of  give  and  take  on  all  sides. 

When  these  same  people  loudly  beg 
and  demand  that  American  businesses 
leave  South  Africa,  I  ask  them  one 
simple  question.  "Where  do  they  think 
the  black  people  are  going  to  get  jobs 
if  it  is  not  from  outside  corporations?" 
And,  on  top  of  that,  South  Africa  is  a 
valuable  ally,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  To  lose  their  support  with 
hardly  any  Justification  at  all  would  be 
tantamount  to  one  of  the  greatest  set- 
backs we  could  have  in  a  number  of 
areas. 

Recently,  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Arizona  Republic  which,  I  think, 
very  succinctly  touches  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ambxica's  Liberal  Bigots 

South  Africa's  consul  general.  Leslie  La- 
buschange,  thinks  it's  about  time  for  some 
straight  talk  from  American  liberals  about 
the  black  republics  on  his  continent. 

The  inveterate  bashers  of  South  Africa— 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  and  Randall  Robin- 
son of  TransAfrica— utter  nary  a  grunt 
about  the  repression  of  blacks  by  blacks  in 
most  of  the  40  African  nations. 

Somehow  it  is  all  rights  for  blacks  to 
slaughter  and  starve  other  blacks,  but  it  is 
repugnant  when  blacks  are  denied  the  right 
to  vote  by  whites. 

The  double  standard,  held  with  so  much 
haughty  moral  superiority  by  American  lib- 
erals, is  almost  too  evident. 
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What  li»a  30  years  of  post-colonial  experi- 
ence broivht  black  Africa?  The  continent  is 
a  (Uaaster.  Black  Africans  are  among  the 
least  educated  and  most  underfed  people  on 
Earth. 

The  pre-lndependence  Institutions  of  a 
free  press.  Independent  Judiciary,  political 
opposition  and  private  enterprise  have  been 
replaced  with  one-party  regimes  and  sUte- 
controUed  economies.  Some  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  unparaUeled 
brutality. 

Why  is  it.  lAbuschange  wonders,  that 
American  Uberals  are  so  reluctant  to  chal- 
lenge virtually  any  of  the  black  African  re- 
publics on  their  records? 

Especially  when  it  is  demonstrably  true 
that  South  Africa's  blacks  have  steadily  out- 
stripped majority  black  nations  in  every  cat- 
egory from  education  to  employment. 

When  wiU  the  self-appointed  guardians  of 
morality  begin  to  speak  out  with  equal 
energy  against  the  miserable  human  rights 
records  of  the  black  republics  and  the  inhu- 
mane political  and  social  conditions  under 
which  the  majority  of  Africans  live? 

In  aU  likelihood  not  any  time  soon.  It 
would  take  a  modicum  of  courage  for  black 
American  poliUcians  to  speak  to  against  the 
abuses  of  black  Africans,  a  courage  appar- 
ently wanting. 

The  sOence  of  liberals  raises  the  question 
of  Just  how  much  they  really  care  about  the 
people  of  Africa.  Or  is  that  anti-South 
Africa  rhetoric  is  Just  that,  designed  to  en- 
hance politicians'  domestic  images  as  coura- 
geous crusaders  for  moral  principle? 

Their  demagoguery,  usually  served  up  for 
constituent  consumption,  serves  political 
agendas  more  than  the  interests  of  black 
people  in  Africa. 

What  is  wrong,  is  wrong.  It  matters  not  to 
the  victims  If  injustice  comes  at  the  hands 
of  whites  or  blacks.  It  is  a  subtle  form  of 
racism  that  refuses  to  hold  blacks  accounU- 
ble  to  the  same  standard  of  Justice  that  is 
demanded  of  white  South  Africa.* 
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employ  every  means  available  to  pressure 
for  change  in  South  Africa,  whether  politi- 
cal or  economic.  In  his  own  words,  peaceful 
change  "doesn't  have  a  snowball's  chance  in 
hell"  in  the  absence  of  such  pressure.  "This 
is  our  last  peaceful  chance."  he  concludes. 

To  date.  S  states.  M  cities,  and  many  uni- 
versities have  decided  to  divest  from  banks 
and  corporations  doing  business  with  South 
Africa.  Yet.  of  the  seven  major  Protestant 
denominations  who  have  taken  a  position 
on  divestment,  only  two— the  American  Lu- 
theran Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church  In 
America— have  mandated  divestment:  even 
they  have  not  completed  the  process  of 
withdrawal.* 


AMERICAN  CHURCBES  ON 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  saw  a 
small  item  regardtog  investment  and 
disinvestment  in  South  Africa  in  a 
publication  called  Christianity  and 
Crisis.  It  is  a  small  item  written  by 
Randy  Nunnellee,  which  indicates 
that  the  churches  and  synagogs  of  the 
United  States  have  not  yet  come 
aboard  on  the  question  of  racism  in 
South  Africa,  as  they  did  on  the  clvU 
rights  issue  in  the  United  States  in  the 
early  sixties. 

I  hope  such  leadership  will  come. 
Just  as  the  Government  should  be 
doing  more  to  express  our  concern  to 
the  leadership  in  South  Africa,  so  the 
churches  and  other  voluntary  groups 
should  be  doing  more. 

The  article  follows: 

BUKIXD  Talxicts? 
"Be  careful"  seems  to  be  the  response  of 
D.S.  churches  to  the  repression  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  South  Africa.  The 
churches  have  been  much  slower  than  some 
universities,  cities,  and  sUte  governments  to 
take  definitive  action  against  apartheid  and 
U.S.  support  for  South  African  racism. 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  has  on  numerous  oc- 
casions called  on  the  world  Christian  com- 
munity and  the  governments  of  the  West  to 


AAfTRAK 


•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  troubled  by  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  regarding  the  Nation- 
al Rail  Passenger  Corporation 
[Amtrak].  As  each  of  us  is  aware,  the 
President's  budget  request  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  projects  the  termi- 
nation of  our  commitment  to  provide 
for  a  balanced  and  responsive  rail  pas- 
senger system  In  the  Nation  in  return 
for  the  supposed  goal  of  saving  $684 
million.  What  the  budget  request  did 
not  consider  or  project  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  proposal.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  Amtrak,  a  Federal  corpo- 
ration, would  quickly  approach  insol- 
vency and  would  not  only  be  required 
to  terminate  its  operations,  but  the 
employment  of  over  25.000  workers  in 
44  States.  As  a  direct  result  of  any 
shutdown  of  Amtrak,  provisions  from 
the  National  Rail  Passenger  Act  of 
1970  wUl  trigger  liability  payments 
from  the  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Government  of  some  $2.3  billion  over 
6  years. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  and 
budgetary  impact  of  this  proposal,  the 
dissolution  of  Amtrak  will  present  an 
enormous  hardship  to  those  who  regu- 
larly use  this  system  for  passenger  and 
freight  transportation.  Amtrak  cur- 
rently operates  over  24,000  miles  of 
track  and  serves  over  500  communities. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous miscalculation  to  assume  that 
either  a  new  source  of  funding  will 
appear  to  shoulder  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  this  system  or  that  we  in 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  be  the 
only  industrialized  Nation  to  be  with- 
out a  comprehensive  rail  network.  The 
lack  of  foresight  in  this  proposal  is  in- 
comprehensible. 

Mr.  President.  Amtrak  has  become  a 
modem,  efficient  and  reliable  method 
of  transportation.  As  those  of  us  in 
this  body  realize,  the  revenue-to-cost 
ratio  has  improved  from  48  percent  in 
'971  to  60  percent  expected  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  improvement  not  only 
reflects  aggressive  marketing  strate- 
gies and  an  Increase  in  fare-related 
revenues,  but  takes  account  of  the  de- 
creasing Federal  subsidy.  Last  year's 
appropriation  of  $684  million  has  been 
the  lowest  in  recent  years,  providing 


benefits  far  greater  than  such  a  level 
of  support  would  indicate. 

I  am  certain  that  the  members  of 
this  body  will  carefully  weigh  each  of 
the  considerations  involved  in  a  deci- 
sion of  this  magnitude  and  reject  this 
proposal.  I  commend  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  38. 19851 
Don't  SntAM gle  Amtrak 

Though  Federal  subsidies  have  long  sup- 
ported almost  every  form  of  transportation 
In  this  country,  from  Jogging  to  Jetting,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  now  seeking  to 
eliminate  all  federal  assistance  to  Amtrak. 
This  move  would  surely  kill  intercity  pas- 
senger rail  service,  squander  a  huge  invest- 
ment that  is  Just  begliming  to  pay  off  and 
create  new  transporUUon  pressures  all  up 
and  down  the  Northeast  Corridor.  One 
would  like  to  believe  that  rational  members 
of  Congress  will  resist  this  penny-wise  and 
inconsistent  transporUtion  proposal.  But 
the  administration  is  pushing  hard  for  a 
cutoff. 

The  administration  contends  that  Amtrak 
services  an  insignificant  3  percent  of  inter- 
city passenger  trips  nationally  and  that  pri- 
vate rail  companies  will  swoop  right  in  and 
pick  up  Amtrak's  busiest  routes,  such  as  the 
one  between  Washington  and  New  York. 
What  If  they  don't?  How  much  would  tax- 
payers wind  up  underwriting  in  the  way  of 
road  money  and  federal  support  for  addi- 
tional airline  service? 

AiMther  administration  argument  is  that 
Amtrak's  Northeast  Corridor  service  is  serv- 
ing mostly  higher-income  people:  about  55 
percent  of  the  riders  are  paid  more  than 
$300,000  annually.  Does  this  mean  that 
people  with  incomes  under  this  level  don't 
depend  on  Amtrak  and  that  they  all  can  and 
do  stick  to  bus  service?  That's  hard  to  be- 
lieve—and  hard  to  confirm. 

But  as  long  as  people  are  tossing  about  all 
sorts  of  numbers,  Amtrak  officials  have 
some  too.  They  argue  that  If  all  federal  sup- 
port for  such  services  as  air  traffic  control 
were  totaled,  subsidies  for  air  travel  would 
be  much  higher  than  what  Amtrak  is  receiv- 
ing. They  note  that  capital  investments  to- 
taling $5.2  bUlion  are  just  beginning  to  pay 
off  in  better  service  and  economy.  And  dis- 
mantling the  system,  if  it  came  to  that, 
would  cost  the  government  billions  over  the 
next  six  years. 

On  a  local  note  that  Is  nevertheless  near 
and  incredibly  dear  to  the  pockets  of  tax- 
payers from  coast  to  coast,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  happen  to  be  financing  plans 
to  redo  Union  SUUon.  What  for?  "Maybe 
you  should  have  alternative  plans  for  Union 
SUUon."  says  Rep.  Silvio  Conte  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  opposes  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate Amtrak's  subsidies.  "Put  In  some  stalls 
and  hay  racks."* 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ASSIGNMENTS. 
JURISDICTIONS      AND      RULES. 
COMMITTEE        ON        ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  PUBUC  WORKS 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  the  selections 
for  membership  of  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  for  the  99th 


Congress.  I  do  so  pursuant  to  our  com- 
mittee rule  11.  after  consultation  with 
the  Members  on  our  side  and  Senator 
Bkmtskh.  our  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  number  and  character  of  our 
subcommittees  will  not  have  changed 
from  the  98th  Congress.  Each  subcom- 
mittee chairman  has  agreed  to  contin- 
ue to  serve  in  that  cavxAty,  and  in 
most  cases  the  membership  of  the  sub- 
committees is  very  similar  to  the  last 
Congress,  so  that  we  can  expect  conti- 
nuity of  purpose  and  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  list  show- 
ing subcommittee  assignments  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  be  included  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

The  list  follows: 

99th  Congress— 15  MufiiaB 

Robert  T.  Stafford.  Chariman:  John  H. 
Chafee:  Alan  K.  Simpson;  James  Abdnon 
Steve  Symms:  Gordon  J.  Humphrey:  Pete  V. 
Domenici:  Dave  Durenberger. 

Lloyd  Bentsen,  Quentin  N.  Burdlck.  Gary 
Hart.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  George  J. 
MitcheU.  Max  Baucus.  Frank  R.  Lauten- 
berg. 

SUBCOMMlTiatS 

Environmental  Pollution— 9 
John  H.  Chafee,  Chairman:  Alan  K.  Simp- 
son:   Steve    Symms;    Dave    Durenberger 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey. 

George  J.   Mitchell,  Gary  Hart.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan,  Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 
Nuclear  Regulation— 5 
Alan  K.  Simpson.  Chairman:  Pete  V.  Do- 
menici; Steve  Symms. 
Gary  Hart.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan. 

Water  Resources— 5 
James  Abdnor.  Chairman;  Pete  V.  Domen- 
ici; Dave  Durenberger. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  Max  Baucus. 

Transportation— 7 
Steve  Symms.  Chairman;  John  H.  Chafee; 
James  Abdnor:  Robert  T.  Stafford. 

Quentin  N.  Burdlck.  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Lloyd  Bentsen. 

Regional  and  Community  Development— 5 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey.  Chairman;  Pete  V. 
Domenici;  John  H.  Chafee. 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg.  Quentin  N.  Burdlck. 
Toxic  Substances  and  Environmental 
Oversight— 7 
Dave   Durenberger.   Chairman;   Alan   K. 
Simpson;  James  Abdnor;  Gordon  J.  Hum- 
phrey. 

Max  Baucus.  Quentin  N.  Burdick.  Gary 
Hart. 

The  responsibilities  or  Juridsictions 
of  the  subcommittees  also  have  not 
been  changed,  and  remain  as  shown  on 
the  second  attachment— which  I  ask 
also  be  included  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  attachment  follows: 

99th  Congress.  U.S.  Senate.  ComarncE  on 

Environment  and  Pubuc  Works 

subcommittee  responsibilities 

EnviTonmental  pollution 

Water  pollution  (including  oil  pollution). 

Ocean  dumping. 

OCS  lands  (environmental  aspects). 
Solid  waste  disposal  and  resource  recov- 
ery. 
Fisheries  and  wildlife  (including  refuges). 


Nuclear  regulation 
Environmental  regulation  and  control  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Water  mource$ 
Water  resource  development  policy. 
Flood  control. 
River  basin  policy. 

Inland  waterways  construction  and  oper- 
ation. 
Small  watersheds. 

Transportation 
Construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways. 

Regional  and  community  development 
Economic  development  programs. 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 
Disaster  relief. 
Toxic  tubatance*  and  environmental 
overtight 

Toxic  substances. 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Environmental  research  and  development 

Noise  pollution. 

Drinking  water  quality  regulation. 

Full  committee 
"Superfund"  for  hazardous  substances. 
Air  pollution. 
Nominations. 
Public  buildings  and  grounds. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  are  included  in  the 
Record  after  committee  organization, 
and  I  ask  that  our  rules  as  adopted  by 
the  committee  on  January  29  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

Rules  op  Procedure  of  the  Commtttxe 

Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Days.— The  regu- 
lar meeting  day  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  10:00  A.M.,  except  that  If  there  be  no 
business  before  the  Committee,  the  regular 
meeting  shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  afcettn»».— Subject  to 
section  133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Committee 
meetings  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man, after  consultation  with  the  ranking 
Minority  Member.  Subcommittee  meetings 
shall  be  caUed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  re- 
spective subcommittee,  after  consultation 
with  the  ranking  Minority  Member.  Notice 
of  a  meeting  and  the  agenda  of  business  to 
be  discussed  by  the  Committee  will  be  pro- 
vided to  all  Members  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  In  advance  of  such  meeting.  Ad- 
ditions to  the  agenda  after  that  time  may  be 
made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking 
Minority  Member.  Such  24-hour  notice  may 
be  waived  In  an  emergency  by  the  Chair- 
man, with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking 
Minority  Member. 

Rule  3.  Open  Committee  Meetings  and 
Legislative  Markup  Sessions.- Meetings  of 
the  Committee,  Including  hearings  and  leg- 
islative mark-ups,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of 
any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  If  the  Committee  determines  by 
record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  present  that  the  matters  to 
be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  portion  or  portions— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  SUtes; 


(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure:  or 

(3)  constitute  any  other  grounds  of  clo- 
sure under  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as 
amended  by  Senate  Resolution  9,  94th  Con- 
gress). 

Rule  4.  Presiding  Officer.-<tL)  The  Chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  except  that  in  his  ab- 
sence the  ranking  Majority  Member  who  is 
present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside. 

(b)  Subcommittee  Chairmen  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  their  respec- 
tive Subcommittees,  except  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  the 
ranking  Majority  Member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee who  Is  present  at  the  meeting  shall 
preside. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  may  preside  over  the  conduct  of 
a  bearing. 

Rule  5.  Quorums.— <a)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  five  Members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  Members  of  the  Mi- 
nority party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business 
by  the  Subcommittees  shall  be  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Membership  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees with  at  least  one  Minority  Member 
present. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  has  been  established  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  the  Committee  may 
continue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  In 
subsection  (a),  one  Member  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  puri>ose  of  conducting  a 
hearing. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting.— iti)  Proxy  voting 
shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures,  amend- 
ments, resolutions,  or  any  other  issue  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittees.  Any 
Member  who  Is  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing may  submit  his  vote  on  any  such  issue. 
In  writing  or  through  personal  instructions; 
however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter 
except  when  the  absent  Committee  Member 
has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which 
he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively 
requested  that  he  be  so  recorded.  A  proxy 
given  in  writing  shall  be  valid  until  revoked, 
while  a  proxy  given  orally  or  by  personal  in- 
structions is  valid  only  on  the  day  given. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Minori- 
ty Member.  Members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by 
proxy  may  have  their  positions  recorded  on 
any  vote  on  the  same  business  day  so  long 
as  the  vote  will  not  change  the  outcome. 

Rule  7.  PiMic  Announcement  of  Vote.— 
Whenever  the  Committee,  by  roUcall  vote. 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendments  thereto,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  such  measure 
or  matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  tbe  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  Member  of  the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  Announcement  of  Hearing.— The 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  make  public  announcement  and  pro- 
vide notice  to  Members  of  the  date,  place, 
time,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearings  to 
be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter,  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing, 
unless  the  Committee  Chairman,  or  Sub- 
committee Chairman,  with  the  concurrence 
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of  the  ranklnc  Minority  Member,  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearinc  at  an  earlier  date.  In  which  event 
not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  notice  shall 
be  given. 

Rule  9.  Statement*  of  Witnesses  at  Hear- 
ing*.—in)  Each  witness  who  is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  Committee,  or 
any  Subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  not 
later  than  noon  of  the  last  business  day  pre- 
ceding the  day  on  which  he  Is  scheduled  to 
appear.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance,  he 
shall  supply  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  or 
Subconunittee,  25  copies  of  his  prepared  tes- 
timony or  such  greater  number  as  may  be 
requested  in  the  letter  of  invitation.  Except 
for  witnesses  from  the  Federal  Government, 
this  rule  may  be  waived  with  regard  to  field 
hearings. 

<b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  witness  confine  his  oral  presentation 
to  a  summary  of  his  statement. 

Rule  10.  Reffularlii  Sstablished  Suttcom- 
miUeea— The  Committee  shall  have  six  reg- 
ularly established  Subcommittees  as  fol- 
lows: 

Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion 

Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 

Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Substances  and 
Environmental  Oversight 

Subcommittee  on  Regional  and  Communi- 
ty Development 

Rule  11.  SjU»committee  JVemdertAlp.— Fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  the  Chairman  shall  an- 
nounce selections  for  membership  of  the 
Subcommittees  referred  to  in  Rule  10. 

Rule  12.  EnvironmenlcU  Impact  State- 
menta— No  project  or  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  approved  or 
other  action  taken  on  such  project  or  legis- 
lation unless  the  Committee  has  received  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement  rela- 
tive to  It.  in  accordance  with  section 
102(2X0  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970,  and  the  written  com- 
ments of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  accordance 
with  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This 
rule  does  not  intend  to  broaden,  narrow,  or 
otherwise  modify  the  class  of  projects  or 
legislative  proposals  for  which  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  are  required  under 
section  102(2KC). 

Rule  13.  Whenever  the  Committee  au- 
thorizes a  project,  under  Public  Law  89-298, 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law 
83-586,  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  or  Public  Law  86-249. 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended, 
the  Chairman  shall  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  the  Commit- 
tee shall  publish  periodically  as  a  committee 
print,  a  report  that  describes  the  project 
and  the  reasons  for  its  approval,  together 
with  any  dissenting  or  Individual  views. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Pitblic  faciiitie*.— No 
building,  structure  or  facility  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  shall  be  named  for  any 
living  person,  except  former  Presidents  or 
former  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
or  former  Memt>ers  of  Congress  over  70 
years  of  age. 

Rule  IS.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  act  on 
all  prospectuses  for  construction  (including 
construction  of  buildings  for  lease  by  the 
Oovemment),  alteration  and  repair,  or  ac- 
quisition submitted  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  accordance  with  section 


7(a>  of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  and  such  action  shall  be  complet- 
ed by  the  date  of  May  IS  during  the  same 
session  in  which  such  prospectuses  are  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  The  Committee  may 
consider  prospectuses  submitted  for  alter- 
ations or  repairs  necessitated  by  emergency 
building  conditions  at  any  time  during  the 
same  session  of  the  Congress  in  which  they 
are  submitted.  Prospectuses  rejected  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee  or  not  con- 
Uined  in  any  bill  reported  to  the  Senate 
shall  be  returned  to  the  GSA  and  must  then 
be  resubmitted  in  order  to  be  considered  for 
action  by  the  Committee  during  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  Reports  of  building  project  surveys 
submitted  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Committee  under  section 
11(b)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  as  being  prospectuses  subject  to 
approval  by  committee  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  section  7(a)  of  that  Act.  Projects 
described  in  such  survey  reports  shall  be 
considered  for  Committee  action  only  if 
they  are  submitted  as  prospectuses  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(a)  and  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  rule. 

(c)  Proponents  of  Committee  resolutions 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  showing 
need  for  review  or  reports  on  river  and 
harbor  and  flood  control  projects. 

Rule  16.  Broadcasting  of  Hearing*.— 
Public  hearings  of  the  Committee,  or  any 
Subcommittee  thereof,  may  be  televised  or 
broadcast,  or  recorded  for  television  or 
broadcast,  upon  notification  in  advance  to 
the  Chairman  through  the  Chief  Clerk. 
During  public  hearings,  photographers  and 
other  reporters  using  mechanical  recording 
or  filming  devices  shall  position  and  use 
their  equipment  in  such  fashion  as  will  not 
interfere  with  the  seating,  viiion.  or  hearing 
of  Committee  Members  or  Staff  on  the  dais, 
nor  with  the  orderly  process  of  the  hearing. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  Rule*.— The  rules 
may  be  added  to,  modified,  amended,  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
Membership.* 


WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  appropriate  for  me  at 
this  time  to  provide  my  colleafirues 
with  an  overview  of  the  status  of  and 
prospects  for  S.  366,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  President,  23  of  my  colleagues 
Joined  me  In  cosponsorlng  8.  366.  I 
think  that  this  Is  clear  evidence  of  the 
broad  based  support  for  passage  of  a 
water  resources  development  act, 
something  which  Congress  has  failed 
its  responsibility  to  do  now  for  9  years. 

Further  evidence  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  water  legislation  can  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
proposed  its  own  water  resources  legis- 
lation. Mr.  President,  never  before  has 
an  administration  of  either  party  pro- 
posed such  comprehensive  legislation 
to  Congress,  and  while  I  personally 
have  very  serious  problems  with  some 
of  the  administration's  proposals.  I 
welcome  them  back  to  the  negotiating 
table. 


These  are  two  of  the  signs  which 
point  to  the  potential  for  success  for 
water  resource  legislation  in  the  99th 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  two  encouraging 
signs.  I  would  welcome  any  parallel 
action  by  the  Finance  Committee.  We 
need  to  work  together,  and  any  action 
taken  by  the  Finance  Conunittee  on 
user  fees  for  inland  and  deep  draft 
navigation  projects  will  complement 
action  on  8.  366  by  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  I  intend  to  move  forward 
on  S.  366.  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act,  and  I  hope  we  can  ad- 
vance this  legislation  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Finance  Committee.* 


HONORABLE  CHAN  GURNEY 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  BCr.  President,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  report  to  the  Senate 
the  death  of  a  distinguished  former 
member  of  this  body  who  served  in  the 
seat  I  now  hold  from  January  3,  1939. 
until  January  2, 1951. 

John  Chandler  "Chan"  Oumey  died 
on  March  9  In  Tankton.  SD.  the  city 
in  which  he  was  bom  nearly  89  years 
ago. 

Chan  Oumey  was  a  stalwart  cham- 
pion of  this  Nation's  security,  as  a 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Military  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee.  He  knew  well  that 
our  Nation's  best  means  of  preserving 
the  peace  was  a  strong  defense. 

The  Oumey  name  in  South  Dakota 
is  most  closely  identified  with  the 
Oumey  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.  of 
Yankton.  Young  Chan  worked  for 
many  years  in  this  business  founded 
by  his  family.  Leaving  the  nursery 
business,  he  became  familiar  to  radio 
listeners  of  the  midwest  as  the  friend- 
ly voice  on  SUtion  WNAX  which  he 
convinced  his  family  to  acquire. 

As  the  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Chan  Oumey  Oil  Co.  and  WNAX  Fair 
Price  gasoline  stations,  he  was  decades 
ahead  of  his  time  in  pioneering  auto' 
fuels  made  from  grain. 

As  South  Dakota's  Senator  he  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  accessible 
members  and  received  consistent  high 
marks  for  the  quality  of  his  constitu- 
ent service. 

As  the  Yankton  DaUy  Press  and  Da- 
kotan  editorialized  this  week: 

"Possibly  the  best  eulogy  for  Oumey 
would  be  words  to  this  effect:  If  there 
were  more  like  him  alive  today— living 
in  Yankton,  working  in  South  Dakota 
and  serving  in  Washington  DC— our 
times  would  be  brighter  and  our  fu- 
tures would  be  more  secure." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  our  colleagues 
Join  me  in  exteding  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy to  his  wife.  Evelyn,  and  his  chil- 
dren. 


Mr.  President.  I  request  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Rbcoso  articles  from  the 
Yankton  Press  and  Dakotan  reporting 
the  death  of  our  former  colleague. 

The  articles  follow: 

GUHMKY  AcnVX  THBOnOHOUT  Lm 

(By  Cindy  Stenstrom) 

From  his  days  as  an  announcer  in  the  pio- 
neering days  of  Radio  SUtion  WNAX  in 
Tankton  through  his  terms  as  a  United 
States  senator  on  Capitol  Hill.  John  Chan- 
dler "Chan"  Gumey  influenced  the  people 
around  him  and  gained  a  distinction  few 
have  attained. 

Gumey,  who  died  Saturday  at  Sister 
James  Nursing  Home  in  Yankton  at  the  age 
of  88,  is  most  remembered  as  a  young  and 
talented  announcer  on  a  new  radio  station 
in  1925  called  WNAX.  and  for  his  service  as 
a  congressman. 

It  was  through  his  son.  Chan's,  urging 
that  D.B.  Gumey  purchased  the  station  in 
1927.  starting  an  era  of  the  Gumey  Seed 
and  Nursery  Co.-WNAX  partnership  that 
reached  thousands  of  listeners  throughout 
the  years. 

In  the  early  1930s.  Gumey  left  the  seed 
and  nursery  business  to  start  the  WNAX 
Fair  Price  gas  stations,  which  sold  a  mixture 
of  grain  alcohol  and  gasoline— probably  the 
beginnings  of  today's  gasohoL  The  stations 
also  sold  WNAX  Fair  Price  tires  and  motor 
oils. 

He  served  as  a  Republican  senator  from 
South  Dakota  from  1939  through  1950.  Al- 
though losing  the  first  time,  he  later  defeat- 
ed former  Gov.  Tcnn  Berry  for  the  Senate 
and  was  re-elected  In  1944. 

But  in  1951,  Gumey's  dajrs  in  the  Senate 
came  to  an  end  with  a  defeat  by  fellow  Re- 
publican, UJS.  Rep.  Francis  Case.  Voters 
chose  Case  as  their  nominee  in  the  1950  pri- 
mary and  Gumey  left  the  Senate  on  Jan.  3, 
1951. 

Gumey  served  two  terms,  a  total  of  12 
years,  as  the  state's  VJS.  senator.  He  was  a 
member  of  congressional  committees  that 
worked  on  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  for  building 
dams  on  the  Missouri  River  to  prevent 
flooding  each  spring. 

Gumey  was  a  member  of  many  commit- 
tees during  his  terms  as  senator.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Bfili- 
tary  Affairs  and  Appropriations  committees. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  the  next 
step  for  the  Yankton  native.  President 
Harry  Tnmuui  appointed  him  to  the  board 
for  a  six-year  term.  Following  his  first  stint 
on  the  CAB,  Gumey  was  reappointed  for 
another  six-year  term  by  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  He  was  chairman  of  the  CAB 
from  1954  to  1957  and  was  vice  chairman 
until  his  retirement  in  1965. 

He  returned  to  Yankton  where  he  became 
active  in  garnering  support  for  the  Yankton 
airport,  which  was  eventually  named  after 
him.  Gumey  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  North  Central  Airlines,  which  later 
became  Republic  Airlines.  Oumey  served  on 
the  board  also  of  Sister  James  Nursing 
Home  in  Yankton. 

During  his  term  as  senator,  Gumey  in 
1945  presented  an  ancient  Indian  peace  pipe 
to  Truman  in  tribute  to  "his  greatness  as  a 
leader  in  war  and  peace."  The  pipe  was 
smoked  by  Chief  Crazy  Horse  when  he  con- 
sented to  return  to  the  ranks  of  peaceful  In- 
dians on  the  South  Dakota  reservation  after 
the  battle  with  George  Armstrong  C^ister 
battle  in  1876,  and  was  presented  on  the 
behalf  of  Chief  Henry  Standing  Bear  and 
Chief  Frank  Goodlance  of  the  Sioux  tribe. 


Many  in  Tankton  remember  Gumey  as  a 
friend. 

Howard  "Hod"  Nielsen,  Press  &  Dakotan 
sports  editor,  grew  up  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood with  Gumey's  daughter.  Elaine 
(Gumey)  Smith  and  remembers  idolizing 
him  as  the  first  basketball  broadcaster  in 
Yankton.  Nielsen  himself  later  became  a 
sports  announcer  for  KYNT  Radio  in  Yank- 
ton. 

"I  knew  him  all  my  life.  He  was  a  really 
good  friend.  I  always  admired  him  for  being 
himself.  He  was  a  big  wheel,  but  he  never 
lost  his  common  touch."  said  Nielsen. 

Gumey  was  also  a  doae  friend  of  the  Le- 
vinger  family.  Charles  Levinger  recalled  this 
momlng  that  his  father.  Harold,  and 
Gumey  visited  frequently  when  Gumey  was 
a  senator,  and  the  family  followed  his 
career  quite  closely  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  CAB. 

"He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  family  and 
he  will  certainly  be  missed."  Levinger  noted. 

John  Chandler  "Chan"  Oumey.  88. 
former  U.S.  senator  from  South  DakoU  and 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  chairman,  died  in 
Sister  James  Nursing  Home  here  Saturday 
(BCarch  9. 1985). 

Funeral  services  will  be  2  p.m.  Tuesday  in 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  (Congregation- 
al) at  Yankton,  with  burial  at  the  Tankton 
Cemetery  and  military  honors  by  Ernest 
Bowyer  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  791. 

Visitations  will  be  this  afternoon  from  3  to 
9  at  Ray  Funeral  Chapel,  with  Masonic  rites 
conducted  at  8  p.m.  by  St.  John's  Lodge  No. 
1  AF&AM. 

Memorials  are  being  directed  to  the  Tank- 
ton  Territorial  Museum  and  to  the  Sister 
James  Nursing  Home. 

Mr.  Gumey  was  bom  May  21.  1896.  in 
Tankton  to  Charles  Walter  and  Eliza  Butler 
Gumey.  He  attended  Tankton  public 
schools,  graduating  from  high  school  In 
1915.  He  married  Evelyn  Bordeno  July  4. 
1917.  in  Kansas  Oty.  Kan.,  and  in  fall  of 
that  year  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was 
stricken  with  meningitis,  and  received  a 
medical  discharge.  He  fought  for  about  a 
year  in  Europe  during  World  War  I. 

He  returned  to  Yankton  in  1919  and  he 
was  employed  by  the  Gumey  Seed  and 
Nursery  Co.  as  a  salesman  and  later  was 
promoted  to  secretary.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Radio  SUtion  WNAX.  and  personally 
made  its  first  broadcasts  from  the  Oumey 
home  at  Fifth  and  Pine  streets.  He  left  the 
seed  company  to  become  owner  and  manag- 
er of  Chan  Oumey  Oil  Co.  in  Sioux  Falls 
from  1933  to  1938. 

Oumey  lost  the  first  time  he  ran  for  the 
Senate  In  1936.  In  1938.  he  defeated  former 
Gov.  Tom  Berry  for  the  Senate  and  was  re- 
elected in  1944. 

Voters  chose  Case  as  their  nominee  in  the 
1950  primary  and  Mr.  Gumey  left  the 
Senate  on  Jan.  3. 1951. 

He  served  in  the  Senate  from  1939 
through  1950.  and  after  his  second  term  was 
appointed  to  the  CAB.  where  he  became 
chairman  until  his  retirement  in  1965. 

He  returned  to  Yankton  but  continued  his 
ties  to  aviation,  serving  as  a  director  for 
North  Central  Airlines,  which  became  Re- 
public Airlines. 

In  1940  and  1941.  Mr.  Gumey  worked  to 
promote  Rapid  City  as  the  site  of  one  of 
seven  major  new  air  bases  throughout  the 
nation.  Yankton's  Chan  Gumey  Municipal 
Airport  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Oumey  was  a  member  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ.  St.  Johns  Masonic  Lodge. 
AF&AM.  He  was  a  33rd  degree  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Yankton  Consistory  and  El 


Riad  Shrine  Temple  in  Sioux  Falls,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Shrine  C^ub  of  Yankton, 
the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  Elks  Club,  the  DakoU  Lodge 
and  the  International  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Survivors  include  his  wife;  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Elaine  Smith  of  Yankton;  two  sons. 
John  of  Dallas,  Ore.,  and  Deloss  of  Hins- 
dale, ni;  eight  grandchildren  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren. 

[Yankton  Press  St  Dakotan.  March  12. 19851 
Cham  Gubiikt:  Busimcssiiam.  Semator. 

CmClMKOOL 

The  news  story  and  the  obituary  carried 
all  the  words:  John  Chandler  "Chan" 
Gumey.  88.  former  Republican  United 
States  senator  from  South  Dakota  and  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  chairman,  died  in  Sister 
James  Nursing  Home  in  Tankton  on  Satur- 
day. 

Gumey— Yankton  bom  and  bred— attend- 
ed city  pubUc  8ch(x>ls.  served  in  the  VJS. 
Army,  returned  to  Yankton  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Oumey  Seed  and  Nursery  Co. 

He  was  founder  of  Radio  SUtion  WNAX. 
He  left  the  seed  company  to  become  owner 
and  manager  of  Chan  Oumey  Oil  Co.  and 
the  WNAX  Fair  Price  gasoline  stations, 
which  sold  a  mixture  of  grain  alcohol  and 
gasoline — probably  the  beginnings  of  the 
gasobol  industry  of  today. 

He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1938 
and  re-elected  in  1944.  He  served  in  the 
Senate  from  1939  through  1950.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  during  the  critical  years  of 
World  War  n.  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Military  Affairs  and  Appropriations  cmn- 
mittees.  as  welL 

The  CAB  was  the  next  step  for  Gumey. 
President  Harry  Truman  appointed  him  to 
the  board  for  a  six-year  term.  Gumey  was 
reappointed  for  another  six-year  term  by 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  CAB  from  1954  to  1957.  and  was 
vice  chairman  until  his  retirement  in  1965. 

He  returned  to  Yankton  and  continued  his 
ties  to  aviation,  serving  as  a  director  for 
North  Central  Alrilnes.  which  became  Re- 
public Airlines.  Chan  Gumey  Municipal  Air- 
port in  Yankton  was  named  in  recognition 
of  his  contribution  to  aviation  and  to  Yank- 
ton. 

Gumey  was  so  active  in  the  community,  in 
the  sUte.  on  the  national  level,  that  the  list 
of  his  activities  belongs  in  the  "who's  who" 
among  Americans  of  the  20th  Century. 

Funeral  services  were  held  today  at  2  pjn. 
in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  (Congrega- 
tional) at  Yankton,  with  burial  at  the  Yank- 
ton Cemetery  and  military  honors  by  mem- 
bers of  the  BSnest  Bowyer  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Post  791. 

Memorials  are  being  directed  to  the  Yank- 
ton Territorial  Museum  and  to  the  Sister 
James  Nursing  Home,  where  Oumey  was 
once  a  director  and.  in  his  later  years,  a  resi- 
dent. 

Those  were  the  words. 

They  do  not  adequately  convey  the  feeling 
of  Oumey  the  man  nor  the  relevance  of  his 
life  to  Yankton,  to  South  Dakota,  to  the 
nation. 

His  friends  and  family  perhaps  are  the 
only  ones  who  truly  can  loiow  Oumey  the 
man— but.  all  that  any  resident  of  Yankton 
has  to  do  to  understand  the  significance  of 
his  life  is  to  read  those  words  with  a  meas- 
ure of  thought:  Businessman,  senator,  civic 
leader,  aeronautical  pioneer— and,  so  much 
more. 
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There  are  few  who  cmn  match  that 
record— few  who  even  would  dare  make  the 
attempt. 

Possibly  the  best  eulogy  for  Oumey  would 


world  enjoy  the  economic  benefits  of 
international  trade  and  the  social,  cul- 
tural, and  political  benefits  of  free- 
dom.    Regrettably,     Prime     Minister 


be  words  to  this  effect:  "there  were  more    Lang^-g  i^jtions  have  Jeopardized  this 

security  shield,  calling  into  question 
our  mutual  international  trade  rela- 
tionship. We  are  thus  forced  to  recon- 
sider the  costs  and  benefits  of  this  re- 
lationship. 

We  are  taUng  this  action  today  not 
because  we  wish  to  break  our  alliance 
with  New  Zealand,  but  because  we 
want  to  see  that  alliance  reaffirmed 
and  strengthened.  We  wish  to  main- 
tain our  collective  security  arrange- 


like  him  alive  today— living  in  Tankton^ 
working  in  South  Dakot*.  serving  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.— our  times  would  be  brighter 
and  our  futures  would  be  more  secure. 

John  Chandler  "Chan"  Oumey  was  one  in 
a  mlllion.9 


COSPONSORINO  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  66 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  66.  For    ments  and  foster  the  international  re- 


over  three  decades,  the  ANZUS  Alli- 
ance has  served  well  the  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  It  has  also  been  a  natiuiU 
manifestation  of  the  close  political,  se- 


lationships  made  possible  by  this  de- 
fensive shield. 

To  this  end.  it  is  my  hope  that  New 
Zealand  will  come  to  understand  the 
shortsightedness  of  their  actions  and 


curlty,  and  economic  ties  that  bind  our    decide  to  return  to  the  healthy  United 


three  nations  together.  This  trilateral 
agreement  is  the  alliance  upon  which 
our  mutual  security  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific has  been  based  in  the  post- World 
War  II  period. 

New  Zealand's  current  policy,  how- 
ever, threatens  this  security  and  un- 
dermines our  common  defense.  Re- 
stricting UJ5.  nuclear-powered  or  nu- 
clear-armed ships'  access  to  New  Zea- 
land's ports  would  require  the  United 
States  to  reverse  its  long  standing 
policy  of  refusing  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  presence  or  location  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  to  cease  calling  at  New 
Zealand's  ports.  We  have  chosen  to 
end  port  visits  untU  this  restrictive 
policy  is  reversed.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  New  Zealand's  policy  is 
the  cancellation  of  the  Sea  Eagle  exer- 
cise hosted  by  Australia. 

As  a  member  of  the  ANZUS  Alliance 
and  of  the  free  world.  New  Zealand  Is 
responsible  for  sharing  equally  the 
burdens  of  the  alliance  in  the  defense 
of  freedom.  They  cannot  expect  to 
choose  the  burdens  they  will  bear  and, 
at  the  same  time,  enjoy  all  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  alliance  and  by 
our  collective  freedom.  The  fight  to 
maintain  the  relative  peace  that  now 
exists  requires  a  unified  effort  by  all 
nations  of  the  free  world.  New  Zea- 
land's unilateral  action  weakens  this 
effort  and  increases  the  risk  of  armed 
conflict. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  not  di- 
minished by  New  Zealand  Prime  Min- 
ister Lange's  ill-considered  policy. 
Indeed,  his  policy  has  undermined  the 
unity  of  the  ANZUS  Alliance.  No  ra- 
tional person  can  question  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  a  nuclear  war.  There- 
fore, we  must  avoid  at  all  costs  the 
adoption  of  policies  that  serve  only  to 
increase  the  threat  of  such  a  war. 
Peace  and  freedom  today  are  main- 
tained through  strength  and  unity, 
not  weakness  and  quixotic  gestures  of 
the  sort  New  Zealand  is  making. 

Only  behind  the  security  shield  of 
such  alliances  as  ANZUS  can  the  free 


States-New  Zealand  relations  that  ex- 
isted only  a  few  months  ago.  We  must 
make  unmistakably  clear  our  disap- 
pointment over  their  actions  and  our 
continued  firm  opposition  to  their  new 
policy. 

I  commend  Senator  Cohkh  for  pro- 
posing a  resolution  that  does  Just  that, 
and  I  hope  that  our  allies  abroad  who 
feel  as  we  do  will  Join  in  our  resolve  by 
undertaking  similar  efforts  Uf  pur- 
siuule  New  Zealand  to  reverse  its 
policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  Senate  on  this  important 
security  issue. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


THE  CONRAIL  SAIiE 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1985,  I  testified  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  at  a  hearing  on 
the  proposed  sale  of  Conrail.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  my  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  time. 

The  text  follows: 
STAmfSNT  or  THE  Honorable  Jomt  Hciin 

Senator  Heinz.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  these  hearings  and  Inviting 
Senator  Specter  and  myself  to  testify. 

I  would  like  to  first  summarize  my  point 
of  view  and  then  briefly  detail  why  I  take 
the  particular  point  of  view  I  do.  Basically 
the  proposal  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  going  to  create  a  mega-merger 
of  two  huge  rail  systems,  that  the  shippers 
are  against  because  it  will  eliminate  compe- 
tition at  5.557  service  points,  that  labor  is 
against  because  it  will  eliminate  at  least 
2.300  Jobs— that  is  what  Norfolk  Southern 
says— and  that  is  a  give-away  of  a  $7  billion 
investment  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  a 
mere  $1.2  billion,  which  Is  Just  alwut  exactly 
the  amount  of  surplus  cash  that  Conrail  has 
in  its  treasury  and  pension  fund  combined. 

I  obviously  strongly  oppose  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  proposal.  Let  me 
deal  with  the  fact  that  It  is  grossly  antl-com- 
petitlve.  The  IDepartment  Itself  has  said  It 
wants  to  preserve  service  and  competition. 

Based  on  the  available  evidence,  the 
merger  of  Conrail  with  Norfolk  Southern 
would  leave  5.557  individual  shipping  pointa 


in  at  least  twelve  markeU  bereft  of  access  to 
competing  lines.  The  antitrust  remedy  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
solve  only  a  portion  of  these  problems. 

Because  of  that  serious  deterioration  of 
competitive  rail  service,  the  proposal  is 
going  to  drasUcally  undermine  the  economy 
of  the  Northeast-Midwest  region.  It  will  not 
only  cost  Conrail  workers  at  least  2,300 
Jobs— and  that  is  the  Norfolk  Southern's 
promise— but  it  will  cost  tens  of  thousands 
of  Jobs  on  the  premises  of  those  manufac- 
turers and  shippers  who  depend  on  Conrail 
services  and  the  competition  from  other  rail 
lines  currently  accessible,  because  those 
shippers  will  either  be  bereft  of  any  service 
or  the  cost  of  their  transportation  will  rise 
dramaticaUy  because  they  will  be  captive 
shipping-poinU. 

I  also  must  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
proposal  that  is  before  you  from  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Transportation  Is  not  going  to 
go  anywhere  and  achieve  the  intended  ob- 
jective of  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Im- 
provement Act.  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  go  anyplace  for  three  reasons: 

The  first  Is  the  tax  elements  of  this  pro- 
posal. Now.  It  Just  so  happens  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  on  which  the  chairman 
and  I  both  serve,  has  Jurisdiction  and 
should  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  tax  as- 
pects of  this  proposal. 

This  proposal  has  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate, precedent  setting  tax  provisions  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  And  I  will  name  one  that 
should  be  of  great  concern  to  every  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  proposal,  we  would  be  present- 
ed with  legislation  which  would  eliminate 
the  Investment  tax  credit  that  has  accumu- 
lated over  the  years  to  Conrail,  in  return  for 
which  the  same  legislation  proposes  to  write 
up  the  depreciable  base  of  the  assets  in  this 
corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  we  go  over  it  and  It  is 
found  by  the  experts  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  be  something  else,  that  looks  like 
one  of  the  great  hidden  tax  give-aways  to 
the  special  interests  in  this  century.  And  we 
should  be  examining  it  in  the  committee  of 
Jurisdiction,  and  certainly  I  intend  to  insist 
on  referrals  to  the  Finance  Conunittee.  on 
which  you  serve,  so  that  we  can  properly  ex- 
amine it. 

Second  the  antitrust  questions  are  signifi- 
cant and  serious.  How  can  they  not  be  sig- 
nificant when  17.000  miles  of  Norfork 
Southern  track,  as  Senator  Specter  has 
mentioned,  are  being  merged  with  13,000  or 
14,000  miles  of  Conrail  lines  to  create  the 
largest  railroad  in  the  history  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

What  about  the  competitive  effects  of 
those  5,557  service  points?  I  do  believe  that 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  must. 
Indeed  Is  obligated  to,  demand  referral  and 
to  evaluate  the  antitrust  components  of  this 
sale.  Having  a  Uttle  report  from  the  Justice 
Department  that  says  all  is  well  here  in 
Mudville  is  simply  not  good  enough. 

Let  me  give  you  the  third  reason.  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  I  do  not  think  this  proposal 
to  privatize  Conrail  Is  going  to  go  anyplace. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  this  sale  is  going  to  go 
someplace  because  It  is  going  to  be  Included 
In  budget  reconciliation. 

Now.  we  all  know  what  difficulty  we  are 
having  putting  together  a  budget  reconcilia- 
tion package,  we  all  know  that,  if  we're 
going  to  reduce  spending  by  $50  billion,  we 
are  going  to  have  in  that  budget  reconcilia- 
tion proposal  about  $200  worth  of  pain  for 
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every  man,  woman  and  chUd  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

That  is  what  those  budget  cuts  would 
amount  to,  and  that  legislation,  if  it  passes, 
is  not  going  to  pass  by  a  very  large  margin. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  Including  a  contro- 
versial Conrail  sale  proposal  that  af  f  ecu  the 
economic  lifeblood  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  is  exactly  going  to  help  that  budget 
proposal  along. 

And  if  you  want  me  to  be  plainer,  if  you 
want  me  to  answer  your  unasked  question. 
Senator,  does  that  mean  that  I  would  vote 
against  reconciliation  if  we  put  the  Depart- 
ment's proposal  in  there  as  it  stands,  the 
answer  is  probably  a  very  strong  yes. 

Now,  let  me  address  another  point.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  privat- 
ization of  Conrail.  Indeed.  I  support  the 
Secretary's  goal  of  privatizing  ConraU.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  happen,  if  we  can  do  it 
the  right  way,  sooner  as  opposed  to  later. 
Sooner  is  more  advantageous  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  that  we  aU  know  about. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  having  privatiza- 
tion Just  for  iU  own  sake  Is  the  answer,  par- 
ticularly when  there  is  at  least  one  alterna- 
tive to  the  anticompetitive,  antljobs,  eco- 
nomically catastrophic-for-the-reglon  mega- 
merger.  That  alternative  is  a  public  offer- 
ing. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  public  offerings: 
some  are  good  and  some  are  bad.  A  public 
offering  that  contemplates  $500  million  In 
equity  is  not  a  good  public  offering.  $500 
million  in  equity  is  the  same  as  selling  Con- 
raU to  the  Marriott  Corporation,  which  is 
going  to  put  up  $500  million,  and  that 
meazu  that  the  other  $700  million  is  going 
to  come  out  of  ConraiL 

It  is  going  to  come  out  of  Conrail's  cash. 
Conrail's  $849  million  reserve.  If  it  is  not 
cash.  It  is  going  to  come  out  of  hypothecat- 
ed asseU  of  ConraU,  which  at  some  point 
has  to  be  paid  off  with  cash  generated  later. 
That  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  ConraU. 

It  Is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  Coiu-aU  be- 
cause ConraU  may  need,  if  and  when  we  go 
Into  another  economic  downturn,  the  cush- 
ion of  iU  cash.  It  is  going  to  need  the  abiUty 
to  borrow,  perhaps,  to  get  through  the  eco- 
nomic cycle. 

There  are  better  public  offerings,  howev- 
er. A  pubUc  offering  that  resulU  in  substan- 
tiaUy  aU  of  the  revenue  of  $1.2  bUlion  being 
generated  through  the  sale  of  common 
stock,  equity,  is  a  good  pubUc  offering,  be- 
cause it  resulU  in  no  utUization  of  ConraU's 
cash,  and  because  it  resulU  in  no  significant 
hypothecation  of  ConraU's  asseU  and  gives 
Conrail  the  strongest  possible  means  of 
moving  ahead. 

What  I  am  here  to  urge  you  to  consider  is 
a  particular  kind  of  pubUc  offering,  and 
that  Is  a  pubUc  offering  where  the  pubUc 
has  a  chance  to  vote  with  their  waUeU  and 
determine  the  future  of  ConraU.  If  the 
public  chooses  not  to  invest  in  ConraU,  if 
the  public  offering  fails,  we  go  to  plan  B. 
which  U  whatever  plan  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  Congress  together  with  you  decide. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  urge  you  to 
write,  for  aU  the  reasons  aforementioned,  a 
single  piece  of  legislation  that  requires  that 
the  Secretary  use  her  best  efforU  to  bring 
about  a  public  offering.  If  after  a  60  or  90 
day  period  of  marketing  that  public  offering 
(the  cosU  of  which  would  be  borne  by  an 
underwriter  or  group  of  underwriters)  $1.2 
bilUon  worth  of  common  stock  had  not  been 
subscribed  (an  amount  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  offered  by  Norfork  Southern), 
then  we  would  go.  because  it  is  in  the  same 
piece  of  legislation,  to  plan  B,  which  U 
whatever  Congress  shaU  prescribe. 


It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
an  option  that  the  committee  ought  to  seri- 
ously consider.  I  am  aware  that  there  is 
some  concern  about  the  efficacy  of  a  pubUc 
offering,  but  I  would  note  that  yesterday, 
when  you  asked  Secretary  Dole's  invest- 
ment banker.  Ken  Brody,  to  comment  on 
my  proposal  for  a  contingent  pubUc  offer- 
ing, he  carefuUy  did  not  say  anything  about 
it,  and  addressed  sometbiiig  else.  I  do  not 
know  what.  I  was  not  here.  But  he  certainly 
did  not,  as  an  examination  of  the  hearing 
record  wiU  show,  respond  to  your  question 
in  that  regard. 

The  efficacy  of  a  pubUc  offering  generaUy 
has  been  questioned  because  no  one  has 
been  able  to  Identify  as  yet  an  underwriter 
who  would  do  the  typical  kind  of  public  of- 
fering. The  typical  kind  of  pubUc  offering  is 
where  an  underwriter  says  we  wUl  on  such 
and  such  a  date  deUver  to  you  $1.2  biUion. 
and  if  we  do  not  get  aU  the  stock  sold,  it 
comes  out  of  us,  the  underwriter. 

That  is  the  typical  kind  of  pubUc  offering. 
I  am  proposing  a  different  kiiul  of  public  of- 
fering where,  if  the  $1.2  bilUon  is  not  deUv- 
ered  on  a  specific  date,  you  go  to  plan  B.  I 
would  suspect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  two  ways  you  can  test  the  efficacy  of  my 
proposal. 

Test  number  one  is  to  examine  the  asset 
structure  of  ConraU,  as  Senator  Specter  has 
prop(>Bed.  Now,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
We  cannot  get  the  list  of  aU  the  asseU  of 
ConraU,  Iwt  we  do  have  a  list  of  the  cash  in 
ConraU,  and  the  cash  in  ConraU  is  $849  mU- 
Uon  plus  whatever  money  ConraU  has  made 
over  the  past  two  months,  which  is  probably 
several  more  million  dollars,  plus  $200  mU- 
lion  surplus  in  the  pension  fund,  plus  what- 
ever the  net  asset  value  is  of  the  $3  to  $4  to 
$5  bUUon  worth  of  rolling  stock,  raU.  scrap 
value,  and  everything  else  that  makes  up 
the  railroad.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  but 
it  is  certainly  worth  several  bilUons  of  dol- 
lars, I  would  think. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  to  me  that  any  un- 
derwriter worth  his  salt  could  not  seU  $1.1 
bilUon  of  cash  plus  $2  or  $3  bilUon  worth  of 
net  asseU  for  a  measly  $1.2  biUion,  and  I 
suggest  you  ask  them  whether  they  can  do 
it  or  not  on  the  basis  I  have  described. 

Test  number  two  Is  to  get  some  underwrit- 
ers in  here  to  teU  you  whether  or  not,  based 
on  the  formulation  I  have  given  you,  they 
would  singly  or  in  combination  be  willing  to 
risk  the  marketing  cosU  of  this  kind  of  con- 
tingent pubUc  offering,  which  marketing 
cosU  are  substantial,  at  least  as  they  meas- 
ure it. 

From  what  I  understand,  it  woiUd  cost  be- 
tween $5  and  $10  miUion  to  market  the  con- 
tingent public  offering  that  I  have  pro- 
posed. Now,  in  Washington  D.C..  Mr.  Chair- 
man, $5  to  $10  miUion  is  kind  of  laughed  at. 
We  do  not  even  count  it  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. We  just  put  a  Uttle  asterisk  beside  it 
and  say  it  is  all  right. 

The  Budget  Committee  does  not  even 
oppose  amendmenU  as  long  as  they  are 
under  $50  bUlion  in  the  budget.  However, 
for  a  real  flesh  and  blood  business  firm  in 
this  country,  $5  to  $10  miUion  Is  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money. 

So,  if  you  get  an  underwriter  that  says,  we 
are  wiUing  to  risk  $5  or  $10  mUUon  to 
market  this,  you  have  somebody  who  is  wUl- 
ing  to  put  his  repuUtion  and  his  neck  on 
the  line  here,  and  I  hope  you  wlU  bear  that 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
simply  saying  that  I  think  you  have  a  tough 
Job.  What  makes  it  so  tough  is  that  there  Is 
a  lot  that  you  are  being  asked  to  do  that  is 


not  typically  in  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  antitrust  questions  clearly  need  the 
expertise  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  They 
are  raised  speciflcaUy  by  the  merger  with 
Norfolk  Southern.  The  tax  questions,  which 
are  raised  by  the  sale  to  any  private  entity, 
are  clearly  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

For  the  most  part,  those  questions  would 
not  arise  through  a  public  offering.  Indeed, 
a  public  offering  would  be  not  unlike  what 
exisU  now  with  respect  to  Conrail.  except 
we  would  no  longer  have  a  nationalized  rail- 
road competing  against  free  enterprise, 
other  railroads,  shippers,  bargers,  and  air 
freighters,  as  indeed  now  is  the  case. 

So,  I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  wiU 
look  into  the  issues  that  I  have  outlined  for 
you.  I  hope  that  the  committee  wiU  rise  to 
the  chaUenge  of  framing  a  different  land  of 
legislative  proposal. 

Otherwise.  I  fear  the  committee  wiU  frus- 
trate the  very  intent  of  NERSA,  which  is  to 
find  an  intelligent  way,  not  any  old  way.  of 
returning  ConraU  where  it  ultimately  be- 
longs, namely,  in  the  private  sector. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.* 


RULES  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  AS- 
SIGNMENTS FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE. 
AND  TRANSPORTATION 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TranspcHtation.  I 
hereby  submit  for  t>rinting  in  the  Coh- 
CKESSiOKKL  Recoko  the  procedural 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Conunonce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirement  of  Senate 
Rule  XXVI.  These  are  the  niles  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  in  its  first  execu- 
tive session  on  March  8,  1985,  and  are 
identical  to  the  rules  adcvted  by  the 
committee  for  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  submit  for 
printing  in  the  CoHcutssiOHiu.  Rbcohd 
the  subcommittee  assignments  for  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  for  the  99th  Ccmgress. 

The  material  follows: 

Rules  op  the  Comfrrm  on  CoMuacs, 

SCIXNCX.  AHS  TBAHSrOKTATIOH 
I.  iUtS'llNCS  OP  THE  COMMrriKE 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  Com- 
mittee shaU  be  the  first  and  tUrd  Tuesdays 
of  each  month.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, including  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings.  shaU  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  by  the 
committee,  or  any  Subcommittee,  aa  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  iheeting  to  be 
closed  foUowed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  In  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee, when  it  is  determined  that  the  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 
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(A)  will  diadoae  matten  necenary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confldenUal  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(B>  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Individual. 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

(D)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement: 

(E)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  If — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovem- 
ment  officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(F)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

3.  Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  committee,  at  least  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
prescribes. 

4.  Field  hearings  of  the  full  committee, 
and  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be 
scheduled  only  when  authorized  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee. 

II.  qooRims 

1.  Nine  members  shall  constitute  a 
quonim  for  official  action  of  the  committee 
when  reporting  a  bill  or  nomination;  provid- 
ed that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in 
making  a  quorum. 

3.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quonun 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  as  may  be 
considered  by  the  committee,  except  for  the 
reporting  of  a  bill  or  nomination;  provided 
that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in  making 
a  quorum. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony a  quorum  of  the  committee  and  each 
subcommltte  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  majority  of  the 
members  being  present,  a  member  who  is 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  may  submit 
his  vote  by  proxy,  in  writing  or  by  tele- 
phone, or  through  personal  instructions. 

IV.  BROADCASTIIfC  OP  HEARIMCS 

Public  hearings  of  the  full  committee,  or 
any  subcommltte  thereof,  shall  be  televised 
or  broadcast  only  when  authorized  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  full  committee. 

V.  SUBCOMIIITTEES 

1.  Any  member  of  the  committee  may  sit 
with  any  subcommittee  during  its  hearings 


or  any  other  meeting  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  maiter  before  the 
subcommittee  unless  he  Is  a  member  of 
such  subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
chairmanship,  and  seniority  on  the  particu- 
lar subcommittee  shall  not  necessarily 
apply. 

99tm  Congrxss:  CoMMiTTa  ox  Commbrck. 

ScmiCX.  AND  Tramsportation 

STAHDIMO  suBcomtimn 

ATIATION 

Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum,  Kans..  Chair- 
man. 
Barry  Ooldwater.  Aiiaona. 
Ted  Stevens.  Alaska. 
Paul  S.  Trlble.  Virginia. 
J.  James  Exon.  Nebraska. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Hawaii. 
Wendell  H.  Ford.  Kentucky. 

BUSINRSS.  TRADE,  AND  TOORISM 

Larry  Pressler,  S.  Dak.,  Chairman. 
Bob  Packwood,  Oregon. 
Albert  Gore.  Jr..  Tennessee. 

ooMinnncATioiis 

Barry  Goldwater.  Ariz..  Chairman. 
Bob  Packwood.  Oregon. 
Larry  Pressler,  South  Dakota. 
Ted  Stevens.  Alaska. 
Slade  Gorton.  Washington. 
Ernest  F.  Boilings.  S.  Carolina. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Hawaii. 
Wendell  H.  Ford.  Kentucky. 
Albert  Gore.  Jr..  Tennessee. 

CONSDKRR 

Bob  Kasten,  Wis..  Chairman. 
John  C.  Danforth.  lissouri. 
Wendell  H.  Ford.  Kentucky. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

Ted  Stevens.  Alaska.  Chairman. 
Slade  Gorton,  Washington. 
Bob  Kasten,  Wiscknsin. 
Paul  S.  Tribe,  Virginia. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Hawaii. 
Russell  B.  Long,  Louisiana. 
John  D.  Rockef  eUer  IV,  W.  Va. 

SCIENCB  TECHNOLOGT,  AND  8PACI 

Slade  Gorton,  Wash..  Chainnan. 
Barry  Goldwater,  Arizona. 
Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum,  Kansas 
Paul  S.  Trible.  Virginia. 
Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr..  Michigan. 
Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  Tennessee. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  rv,  W.  Va. 

SURPACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Bob  Packwood,  Oreg.,  Chairman. 
Larry  Pressler,  South  Dakota. 
Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum.  Kansas. 
Bob  Kasten.  Wisconsin. 
John  C.  Danforth,  Missouri. 
Russell  B.  Long,  Louisiana. 
Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr..  Mich. 
J.  James  Exon.  Nebraska. 
John  D.  RockefeUer  IV.  W.  Va. 

NATIONAL  OCEAN  POUCT  STUDT 

John  C.  Danforth.  Mo.,  Chainnan. 
Ted  Stevens.  Alaska.  Vice  Chairman. 
Bob  Packwood.  Oregon. 
Slade  Gorton,  Washington. 
Bob  Kasten.  Wisconsin. 

Paul  S.  Trible.  Jr..  Virginia. 


Ernest  B.  Hollings.  S.  Carolina. 
Russell  B.  Long,  Louisiana. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Hawaii.* 
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NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  March  10-16  marks  the  26th 
year  that  the  American  Legion,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Aging,  the  American 
Aasoclatlon  of  Retired  Persons,  the 
Senior  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Program,  and  others  have  spon- 
sored "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week." 

I  was  pleased  to  Join  In  sponsoring 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  38  proclaim- 
ing this  week  in  recognition  of  the  ef- 
forts of  these  organizations  and  others 
to  bring  greater  public  attention  to 
the  benefits  of  employing  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  have  we  had  as  many  senior 
citizens  involved  In  work  programs  as 
we  have  now.  This  is  a  record  to  be 
proud  of. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  I 
point  with  pride  to  the  Green  Thumb 
Program  and  the  great  benefits  which 
It  has  brought  to  rural  Americans  In 
my  State  and  others.  Currently,  the 
South  Dakota  Oreen  Thumb  Program, 
imder  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  employs  over  300 
older  South  Dakotans  in  a  variety  of 
positions  from  small  factory  workers 
to  assisting  In  elderly  health  care  pro- 
grams. 

Under  the  expert  direction  of  Mr. 
Gerry  Elsenbraun  and  others,  the 
South  Dakota  Green  Thimib  Program 
has  provided  a  living  demonstration  of 
the  viability  of  hiring  older  workers 
since  1968.  Without  these  employment 
opportunities,  himdreds  of  older 
South  Dakotans  would  lead  lives  less 
full  and  less  rewarding. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
John  Heinz,  Senator  John  Glenn,  and 
others  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
to  promote  greater  public  recognition 
of  the  employment  skills  of  older 
Americans.  Having  a  number  of  senior 
citizens  on  my  own  Senate  staff,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  wealth  of  experience 
and  wisdom  such  older  Americans 
bring  to  the  workplace.* 


SENATOR  CARL  CURTIS 
CELEBRATES  80TH  BIRTHDAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
extend  my  heartfelt  good  wishes  to 
Senator  Carl  Curtis  who  is  celebrating 
his  80th  birthday  on  March  15. 

Senator  Curtis  and  I  served  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  together. 
And  during  those  years,  he  was  a  good 
personal  friend  and  a  luiowledgeable 
and  helpful  colleague. 

Although  Senator  Curtis  has  retired 
from  the  Senate,  he  remains  an  active 


member  of  the  community— both  here 
in  Washington  and  In  Nebraska. 

I  know  those  Members  who  served 
with  Senator  Curtis  over  the  years, 
and  others  that  know  him.  wUl  want 
to  Join  with  me  in  sending  him  our 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
continued  good  health  and  many  more 
birthdays.* 


RUSSELL  L.  STECKER 

•  Bfr.  WEICKER.  tSi.  President,  I  rise 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
recent  recognition  very  Justly  accorded 
a  constituent  of  mine  who  has. 
through  his  profession,  contributed 
substantially  to  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  of  persons  with  dtsabilities. 

Russell  L.  Stecker,  a  senior  partner 
In  the  Hartford-based  architecture 
firm  of  Stecker.  LaBau  St  Amelll.  has 
served  as  a  member  of  Connecticut's 
General  Assembly  and  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  establishing  the  Nation's 
first  uniform  State  building  code  re- 
quiring access  for  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

For  his  efforts  he  was  presented  the 
first  Jane  Sokolov  Award  by  the  Hart- 
ford Easter  Seal  Rehabilitation 
Center,  a  recognition  which  itself  is 
named  for  another  pioneering  profes- 
sional who  dedicated  her  life's  work  to 
firroiy  establishing  comprehensive  out- 
patient medical  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  in  the  Greater  Hart- 
ford area. 

Russ  Stecker  richly  deserves  to  be 
the  first  Sokolov  Award  recipient. 
Through  both  his  public  and  profes- 
sional lives  he  is  removing  the  barriers 
that  society  places  in  the  paths  to  in- 
dependence and  fulfillment  for  dis- 
abled people.  And  while  this  Congress 
and  its  predecessors  can  be  proud  of 
our  efforts  to  insist  on  full  integraton 
of  disabled  people  in  oiu*  society,  it 
nonetheless  remains  for  caring,  capa- 
ble Individual  citizens  to  insist  and 
assist  in  getting  the  Job  done. 

Russ  Stecker,  through  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  disabled  people,  has  set  an 
example  for  all  of  us  to  follow.* 


DOD  INTERSERVICE 
COOPERATION  IN  ARKANSAS 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Btro,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  criticized  from  all  directions  for  the 
size  of  the  defense  budget,  we  should 
not  overlook  those  in  the  Reserve  Es- 
tablishment who  work  for  no  pay  and 
contribute  a  great  deal. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Arkansas,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  learning  first  hand 
about  an  interservice  program  be- 
tween members  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  and  the  National  Guard.  We 
in  Arkansas  are  very  proud  that  the 
National  Guard's  Professional  Educa- 


tion Center  for  the  United  States  Is  lo- 
cated at  North  Little  Rock,  AR.  Mem- 
bers of  a  Marine  Reserve  Mobilization 
Training  Unit  located  in  LitUe  Rock 
developed  a  subcourse  on  amphibious 
operations  and  doctrine  when  it  was 
learned  that  no  such  course  was  In  the 
National  Guard  curriculimi. 

The  course  is  taught  by  volunteer 
Bfarine  reservists  who  receive  no  pay 
and  is  added  to  the  National  Guard 
ctirrlcultmi  without  any  direct  cost  to 
the  Government.  Two  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Lt.  Col.  John  Gill  of  the  Marine 
Reserve  and  Col.  Jim  Daniel  of  the 
National  Guard,  have  displayed  the  in- 
guenuity  to  bring  the  program  about. 
This  is  the  type  of  interservice  coop- 
eration which  makes  us  stronger  at 
the  same  time  that  it  reduces  the  cost 
of  the  Nation's  defense. 

The  DOD  earns  high  marks  and  ap- 
preciation for  encouraging  this  tsrpe  of 
effort.* 


TOWARD  JUSTICE  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

•  Mr.  PE3iL.  Bfr.  President,  as  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland, 
I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
the  group's  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day 
statement.  But  two  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent Irish  situation,  in  my  judgment, 
warrant  special  emphasis  and  concern. 

The  first  is  the  continued  operation 
in  Northern  Ireland  of  the  Ulster  De- 
fense Association.  Much  condemnation 
has  been  directed— and  quite  rightly— 
at  the  immoral  and  antidemocratic  vi- 
olence perpetrated  by  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army,  supposedly  on  behalf 
of  Northern  Ireland's  Catholic  minori- 
ty. Far  less  attention  has  been  focused 
on  its  Protestant  counterpart,  the 
Ulster  Defense  Association,  which  is 
not  only  the  largest  paramilitary  unit 
in  Northern  Ireland  but  has  also 
shown  itself  to  be  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  the  murder  of  in- 
nocent civilians,  bombings  in  the  Irish 
Republic,  and  the  illegal  importation 
and  stockpiling  of  arms.  Over  a  period 
of  time,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  Jailed  over  400  UDA 
members,  dJ.scovering  that  some  were 
also  members  of  the  Ulster  Defense 
Regiment,  an  integral  part  of  the  secu- 
rity forces  of  Northern  Ireland.  Yet 
regrettably,  despite  its  criminal  pro- 
pensities, the  UDA  is  still  allowed  to 
operate  openly  in  Northern  Ireland, 
recruiting  members  and  raising  fimds. 
Consequently,  I  have  joined  with  Sen- 
ators DoDD,  MoYNiHAN,  and  Kennedy 
in  sponsoring  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 27.  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
outlaw  the  Ulster  Defense  Association, 
its  membership,  activities,  and  any  like 
terrorist  organization. 

A  second  matter  deserving  emphasis 
today  is  the  need  for  British  states- 
manship if  the  Irish  question  is  to  be 
resolved.  Two  years  ago,  the  Republic 


of  Ireland's  farslghted  leader.  Garret 
FitzGerald.  convened  the  New  Ireland 
Fonmi.  composed  of  the  predominant- 
ly Catholic  political  parties  of  the 
Irish  Republic  and  Northern  Ireland. 
Its  goal  was  to  devise  a  path  away 
from  the  current  stalemate  and 
slaughter  in  Ulster  and  toward  an  era 
of  reconciliation  in  which  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  would  be  protected.  One 
year  ago,  the  forum  issued  a  landmark 
report,  advocating  some  form  of  "Joint 
sovereignty"  in  which  Dublin  and 
London  would  share  authority  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Under  this  formula, 
citizens  of  the  north  would  be  free  to 
choose  their  own  nationality.  Mean- 
while, security  and  stability  would  be 
enhanced  as  Irish  Republican  authori- 
ties assuimed  responsibility  for  those 
intensely  nationalistic  areas  of  North- 
em  Ireland  where  the  British  Army 
and  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary 
must  now  operate  essentially  as  an  oc- 
cupying force. 

Implementation  of  any  such  concept 
will,  of  course,  require  British  coopera- 
tion. Traditionally,  Ulster  Unionists 
have  simimarily  rejected  any  change 
in  the  status  quo,  and  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  has  taken  their  lead.  But 
Mr.  FitzGerald  and  his  fellow  Irish 
moderates  have  hoped  through  pa- 
tient negotiation  to  induce  a  change  in 
Westminster.  With  her  staunchly  pa- 
triotic credentials  and  demonstrated 
courage,  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  uniquely 
equipped  to  exercise  leadership  on  this 
issue  if  she  chooses.  Indeed,  given  her 
cooperation  and  backing,  the  propos- 
als of  the  New  Ireland  Forum  could 
move  swiftly  from  the  world  of  dreams 
into  the  practical  world  of  reality. 

Thus  it  was  that  last  November, 
when  Prime  Minister  FitzGerald  met 
in  Dublin  with  a  visiting  delegation 
consisting  of  myself  and  several  other 
Senators,  he  viewed  with  considerable 
expectation  his  imminent  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Thatcher.  Northern  Irish 
leaders,  whom  we  met  in  Belfast, 
voiced  similar  hope.  Unfortunately, 
when  the  summit  came.  Mrs.  Thatcher 
rejected  the  forum  proposals,  offering 
little  sign  that  she  was  ready  to  enter- 
tain the  profound— but  eminently  rea- 
sonable—structural changes  which  the 
forum  had  recommended  and  which 
the  Irish  situation  so  clearly  requires. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  states- 
manship of  Prime  Minister  FitzGer- 
ald. And  I  urge  that  his  voice  be 
heard— in  America,  when  he  urges  a 
halt  to  support  for  violence,  and  at  No. 
10  Downing  Street,  from  which  vision- 
ary leadership  must  come  if  there  is  to 
be  an  end  to  the  reasons  for  that  vio- 
lence and  a  new  beginning  toward  the 
just  and  peaceful  Irish  futiu-e  so  long 
denied.* 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 

REMAIN  OPEN  TODAY  UNTIL  5 

P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rkcoiu) 
remain  open  today  until  the  hour  of 
5:00  p.m..  for  the  introduction  of  bills, 
resolutions,  and  the  submission  of 
statements. ,^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
.  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  MARCH 
18,  1985 

RBCISS  UWTIL  12  NOON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Monday,  March  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RXCOGNITION  or  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirc],  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERIOD  rOR  THE  TRAMSACnON  OP  ROUTOfE 
If  ORMINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  Proxmire  special  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m..  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


the  conclusion  of  morning  business,  it 
will  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  turn  to  any  Legislative  or  Executive 
Calendar  items  cleared  for  action,  and 
possibly  begin  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  71,  MX  authoriza- 
tion, if  available  from  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Madam  President,  the  last  statement 
was  simply  for  the  edification  and  no- 
tification of  Members.  That  would  be 
the  program  on  Monday,  March  18.  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  was  simply 
stating  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  it  would  be  his  intention 
to  call  up  possibly  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 71.  the  MX  authorization  and/ 
or  anything  else  that  might  be  cleared 
for  action,  but  he  was  not  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
locked  in  at  the  moment.      

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  AU  right.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  Indi- 
cate to  my  colleagues  that  following 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  MARCH 
18.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  there 
being  no  further  business.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
noon  on  Monday,  March  18.  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  at 
1:54  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday.  March  18. 1985.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  8. 
1985.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985: 


OPPICE  op  PBRSOmiB.  MANAOKIfKNT 

Donald  J.  Devine.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manace- 
ment  for  a  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

National  Fovhdatior  on  trs  Arts  and  thi 

HUlIAHmBS 

Jmcob  Neuaner,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arte 
for  a  term  expirtng  September  3.  1990.  vice 
Jessie  A.  Woods,  term  expired. 

The  Judiciary 

Mark  L.  Wolf,  of  Msnachuaette.  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
sette.  vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  98-353,  approved  July  10,  1984. 

William  O.  Young,  of  Massachusetts,  to  l>e 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetU.  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  98-353,  approved  July  10,  1984. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  12, 
1986,  imder  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Marshall  B.  Babson.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  16, 
1989,  vice  Don  Alan  Zimmerman,  term  ex- 
pired. 

WUford  W.  Johansen.  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  expiring  August 
27,  1988,  vice  Howard  Jenkins.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  13. 
1985.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985: 

Department  op  the  Treasury 

John  P.  W.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (new 
position-Public  Law  98-594  of  (Dctober  30, 
1984). 

The  Judiciary 

Ann  C.  WUllans,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  98-353,  approved  July  10. 1984. 
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lLeeMatii>e  day  of  Monday,  February  IS.  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THXTBMOin)]. 

PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  tie 
U  good:  for  hit  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever.— Psalm  136:1. 

We  do  give  thanks  to  You.  Loving 
Lord.  Forgive  us  when  we  presimie 
upon  daily  benefits  which  to  us  are  so 
commonplace  while  to  others  they  are 
so  rare.  We  slept  in  comfortable  beds 
last  night  while  many  slept  on  the 
streets.  We  awakened  this  morning- 
many  did  not:  and  we  rose  from  bed 
motivated  by  opportunities  which 
challenge  us.  Many  could  not  get  out 
of  bed— and  many  who  could  had  no 
incentive  to  do  so.  We  enjoyed  a  nour- 
ishing breakfast  and  anticipate  more 
tood  than  we  need  today,  tomorrow, 
and  each  day  to  follow.  Many  had  no 
breakfast  this  morning,  nor  yesterday, 
nor  will  they  have  any  tomorrow.  We 
have  more  than  enough  of  every- 
thing—many never  have  enough  of 
anything.  We  are  surrounded  by 
friends:  many  are  friendless,  lonely, 
forgotten,  rejected.  Dear  God.  may  it 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  lose  our 
blessings  before  we  appreciate  them; 
and  may  we  be  sensitive,  compassion- 
ate, and  responsive  to  those  who  are  so 
rarely  blessed.  In  His  name  Who  is 
love.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


10  hours.  It  would  also  be  my  hope 
that,  before  we  start  on  that  matter, 
we  might  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  where  the  leaders  might 
control  the  time  and  maybe  even  agree 
on  a  time  certain  for  a  vote  by.  say. 
mldaf  temoon  tomorrow.  I  have  visited 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
about  this  and  perhaps  we  can  work 
that  out. 

It  would  also  be  my  hope,  if  we  could 
dispose  of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
71.  the  MX  authorization,  by  midaf- 
temoon  tomorrow,  that  we  would  then 
perhaps  move  to  S.  457.  the  African 
relief  authorization,  possibly  under  a 
brief  time  agreement,  and  then,  fol- 
lowing that,  go  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 75,  the  MX  appropriations. 
Again,  there  is  a  statutory  time  agree- 
ment there  of  10  hours,  and  again  it 
may  be  possible  to  do  it  in  less  than 
that  time. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  completed 
on  Wednesday.  If  not  we  will  complete 
action  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75 
on  Thursday,  and  hopefully  this  week 
we  can  also  turn  to  and  complete 
action  on  the  African  relief  appropria- 
tions. H.R.  1239.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing there  may  be  some  amendments  to 
that  putitnilar  provision  on  both 
sides,  but  we  hope  to  dispose  of  that 
on  Thursday  or.  if  not.  on  Friday  of 
this  week. 

So  it  is  a  possibility  that  we  could 
have  final  action  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 71  tomorrow  afternoon,  fol- 
lowed by  final  action  on  S.  457.  and 
then  we  would  take  up  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75. 


SCHE33ULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Bfo.  President,  as  indicat- 
ed on  Thursday  last,  imder  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  leaders  each  have  10 
minutes  and  then  there  is  a  special 
order  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Phozmibe.  That  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  shortly  after  that 
time  we  can  proceed  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71.  the  MX  authorization. 
There  is  a  statutory  time  agreement  of 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  £>OLE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  have 
no  objection.  I  would  like  to  have  con- 
trol of  my  time  back  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
to  protect  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Am  I  now  retrieving  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Blr. 
Graioc).  Yes.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 


CONTROL  OF  TIME— SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  71 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  turns  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  71  the  time  be 
under  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  But  I  shall  reserve  the  right 
to  object  for  the  purpose  of  stating  for 
the  Rbooso  that  I  think  this  request 
by  the  majority  leader  is  a  very  appro- 
priate one,  and  it  will  better  facilitate 
equal  (»ntrol  of  the  time  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution. 

The  language  in  the  act  itself  indi- 
cates that  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  should  think  that  would  pose  a 
problem  for  the  Chair,  and  also  for 
the  Parliamentarian  in  that  it  wotild 
be  difficult  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  Senator  is  going  to  favor  or 
going  to  oppose  the  resolution.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  BYRD  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Record,  may  I  say  that  the  time  that 
will  be  under  my  control  tomorrow 
and  today  wlU  be  allotted  equally  be- 
tween a  designee  who  supports  the  res- 
olution and  a  designee  on  this  side 
who  opposes  the  resolution. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


OFFICIAL  SENATE  PHOTOGRAPH 

Mr.  DOLEL  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounced that  following  the  first  MX 
vote,  the  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 71,  there  will  be  the  annual  offi- 
cial photograph  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
taken.  It  is  therefore  my  intention  to 
put  Members  on  notice  that  immedi- 
ately following  that  vote  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  71  there  will  be  the 
official  photogn^h  taken  for  National 
Geographic  and  the  Historical  Society. 


UM 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliicli  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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I  underaUnd  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  photograph  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I.  therefore,  send  the 
resolution  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  oonsideratioiL 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  sUted  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  100,  suthorisinc  the 
taking  of  a  phototrapb  In  tbe  Chamber  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Blr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader's  benefit  that  that  does  state 
following  the  first  MX  vote. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes.  I  understand. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  because 
I  am  on  notice,  and  this  will  enable  me 
to  come  to  the  Senate  Chamber  to- 
morrow with  my  best  suit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  will  give  all  other 
Members  the  same  opportimity.  I  urge 
all  Members  to  plan  to  be  here  for  the 
photograph.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

&Rss.  100 

Reaolved,  That  paracraph  1  of  Rule  IV  of 
the  Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Senate 
Wing  of  the  United  States  Capitol  (prohibit- 
ing the  taking  of  pictures  In  the  Senate 
Chamber)  be  temporarily  siupended  for  the 
aole  and  specific  purpose  of  permitting  the 
National  Geographic  Society  to  photograph 
the  United  States  Senate  In  actual  seaslon 
on  March  19.  1085,  immediately  following 
the  first  MX  vote. 

Ssc.  3.  The  Sergeant  at  Anna  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  therefor,  which 
arrangements  shall  provide  for  a  minimum 
of  disruption  to  Senate  proceedings. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
FROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


UMI 


WHY  THE  SENATE  SHOULD 
VOTE  DOWN  THE  MX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  and  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
debate  the  MX  missile  and  whether  or 
not  we  should  fund  the  MX  missile.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  not  fimd  the 
MX  missile.  I  want  to  speak  briefly  as 
to  why. 

First,  does  this  country  need  more 
nuclear  missiles  or  more  nuclear  war- 
heads? The  answer  is  of  course,  not. 
We  already  have  in  excess  of  9,000 
strategic  nuclear  warheads.  Is  9,000 
good  enough?  Nine  thousand  nuclear 


warheads  is  enough  to  destroy  every 
city  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  35,000  many  times 
owr.  It  is  also  enough  to  saturate  and 
destroy  every  conceivable  Russian 
military  target.  Why  do  we  need  to 
add  1,000  more  nuclear  warheads?  Can 
anyone  seriously  argue  that  by  going 
to  10,000  warheads  from  9,000  we 
would  have  any  significant  effect  on 
the  credibility  of  our  deterrent.  It 
would  not.  And  because  it  would  not  is 
the  No.  1  reason  for  not  funding  the 
MX. 

The  second  reason  is  this:  The  MX  is 
an  especially  vulnerable  weapon 
system.  It  would  be  the  least  likely 
kind  of  a  sjrstem  to  survive  a  Soviet 
preemptive  strike.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
an  argument  that  we  need  more  mis- 
siles, in  the  event  the  missiles  we  have 
should  be  destroyed  by  a  Soviet 
attack,  might  Justify  an  addition  to 
our  submarine  fleet.  Why?  Because 
our  submarine  fleet  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  moving  quietly  under  the 
ocean.  It  enjoys  the  advantage  of  mo- 
bility and  Invisibility.  Do  either  of 
those  advantages  accrue  to  the  MX? 
No.  Neither  does.  Nor  does  the  MX 
enjoy  the  supersonic  mobility  of  our 
bomber-based  missiles.  In  fact,  even 
our  land  based  stationary  minuteman 
warheads  enjoy  a  lesser  vulnerability 
per  warhead  than  the  MX  by  a  factor 
of  10  because  they  are  single  warheads 
in  separated  launching  pads.  In  order 
for  a  Russian  attack  to  knock  out  10  of 
these  single  warhead  missiles  they 
have  to  hit  10  separate  targets.  And 
what  do  the  Russians  do  to  knock  out 
10  MX  warheads?  Simple.  They  knock 
out  the  10  warheads  that  attach  to 
every  MX  missile.  With  the  MX  the 
Russians  have  to  hit  only  a  single 
target.  So  the  second  reason  we  should 
not  proceed  with  the  MX  is  because  it 
is  a  supervtilnerable  weapon. 

The  third  reason  we  should  stop  MX 
funding  is  because  the  Soviets  must 
view  it  as  an  exclusively  first  strike 
weapon.  We  as  Americans  know  that 
neither  President  Reagan  nor  any 
other  American  President  would  Insti- 
gate a  strategic  first  strike  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  since  the  Russians 
luiow  the  BkfX  is  vulnerable,  since  they 
luiow  they  can  take  it  out  with  a  first 
strike  of  their  own  and  since  they 
know  we  Icnow  that,  they  reason  that 
we  would  not  build  the  MX  as  a  retali- 
atory weapon.  After  all  we  could  not 
hope  that  it  would  survive  any  kind  of 
a  Soviet  first  strike.  So  the  Russians 
must  ask  why  do  we  build  it?  Their 
logical  conclusion:  The  United  States 
is  building  a  first  strike  weapon.  What 
is  the  most  likely  Russian  reaction  to 
the  construction  by  their  prime  adver- 
sary—the other  superpower— of  a  first- 
strike  weapon  that  could  not  survive  a 
preemptive  strike  on  their  part?  Does 
it  make  the  likelihood  of  a  Russian 
first  strike  against  us  greater  or  less? 
Obviously,  it  would  be  greater.  So  why 


would  not  the  Russians  reason  that 
they  would  be  better  off  to  attack  first 
and  take  out  the  MX  missiles  before 
the  MX's  could  smash  1,000  Russian 
targeU? 

The  fourth  reason  for  opposing  the 
MX  is  its  multlbllllon-dollar  cost.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  witnesses  testi- 
fying earlier  this  month  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  told 
the  Senate  that  the  MX  has  already 
cost  in  excess  of  $10  billion  and  would 
cost  more  than  $10  billion  to  complete. 
More  than  $4  billion  of  that  sum  will 
be  required  to  be  appropriated  this 
year  for  expenditure  in  1086,  the  year 
the  Senate  is  determined  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  by  more  than  $50 
billion.  Every  Senator  knows  how  ex- 
ceedingly painful  this  reduction  in 
Federal  spending  wiU  be.  We  must  call 
on  our  constituents  to  give  up  Federal 
programs  that  will  improve  their 
health,  provide  better  nutrition,  save 
their  farm  or  business,  train  them  for 
better  Jobs,  fulfill  the  promise  of  grow- 
ing old  in  dignity  made  to  them  in  the 
Social  Security  system,  provide  essen- 
tial transportation,  help  rebuUd  their 
cities,  ease  the  painful  property  tax 
burden.  Many  of  us  have  steeled  our- 
selves. We  are  prepared  to  say  "no"  to 
our  constituents  again  and  again.  How 
then  can  we  Justify  proceeding  with 
this  demonstrably  imnecessary,  vul- 
nerable, destabilizing,  multi-billlon- 
dollar  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money? 

The  fifth  reason  for  opposing  the 
MX  missile  is  a  solid,  moral  reason. 
The  Catholic  bishops  have  challenged 
the  moral  basis  of  the  MX.  Are  they 
right?  Is  the  MX  morally  indefensible? 
Yes,  indeed,  I  think  they  are  correct. 
The  MX  is  morally  indefensible.  How 
can  we  possibly  Justify  in  moral  terms 
the  construction  of  a  $20  billion  nucle- 
ar missile  ssrstem  that  cannot  be  used 
at  all  without  taking  literally  millions 
of  human  lives  when  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  MX  cannot  and  will  not 
save  lives  but  create  a  situation  far 
more  dangerous  and  unstable?  And 
how  can  we  Justify  spending  $20  bil- 
lion for  this  purpose  at  a  time  when 
we  are  denying  billions  of  dollars  for 
such  humane  purposes  as  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  and  building  better  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans?  The 
Catholic  bishops  are  eminently  cor- 
rect. The  yos.  is  utmecesssary.  It  is  vul- 
nerable. It  is  far  more  likely  to  pro- 
voke a  nuclear  war  than  to  prevent 
such  a  tragedy.  It  is  very  costly.  It  is  a 
moral  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bishops' 
letter  to  Congress  on  the  MX  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 


Tkxt  or  BisRors'  Ixitib  to  Comasss  o> 


(WAsmwROii,  March  IS.— Following  is  the 
text  of  a  letter  sent  today  from  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  to  each  member 
of  Congress.  It  was  signed  by  Bishop  James 
W.  Malone.  president  of  the  omference  and 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Bishops,  and 
Bishop  of  Toungstown.  Ohio.) 

I  write  as  President  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  to  urge  you  to  vote 
against  funding  for  the  MX  missile.  The 
UAC.C.'s  opposition  is  baaed  on  two  consid- 
erations: the  potentially  destabilising 
Impact  of  this  weapon  system  <m  the  nucle- 
ar anna  race,  and  Ita  cost,  viewed  In  lii^t  of 
preastng  btuum  needs  here  and  elaewhere 
in  the  world. 

I  am  aware  of  the  President's  posttion 
that  the  MX  Is  part  of  the  U.S.  defense  pos- 
ture and  negotiating  strategy  at  the  Ooieva 
talks.  The  U.8.C.C.  strongly  supports  tbe  re- 
sumption of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  negotiations:  as 
bishops  we  pray  for  their  successful  out- 
come. We  do  not  enter  tbe  MX  debate  to 
provide  new  strategic  or  technical  advice. 
Rather,  as  our  opposition  to  the  MX  arises 
from  a  prudential  but  soundly  baaed  moral 
Judgment,  so  our  intervention  at  this  time 
reflecU  tbe  conviction  that  key  moral 
values  are  Implicated  in  the  legislative  deci- 
sion which  faces  you.  It  is  these  which  I 
wish  to  discuss  in  more  detail. 

In  their  pastoral  letter  of  1983,  Tbe  Chal- 
lenge of  Peace:  God's  Promise  and  Our  Re- 
sponse, the  U.S.  bishops  opposed  the  de- 
ployment of  weapons  which  are  themselves 
"likely  to  be  vulnerable  to  attack"  yet  also 
poaaess  a  capability  of  rendering  tbe  other 
aide's  retaliatory  forces  vulnerable.  Such 
weapons,  the  pastoral  observed,  "may  aeem 
to  be  uaeful  primarily  In  a  first  strike."  We 
specifically  noted  that  the  MX  raises  such 
fears. 

Testifying  on  behalf  of  U.S.C.C.  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  a 
year  after  the  pastoral  letter's  publication. 
Cardinal  Joseph  L.  Bemardln  of  Chicago 
and  Archbishop  John  J.  O'Connor  of  New 
York  took  up  the  question  of  what  the  bish- 
ops meant  by  their  "strictly  conditioned  ac- 
ceptance" of  the  strategy  of  deterrence. 
They  made  the  point  that  such  aooeptanoe 
requires  ongoing  scrutiny  of  weapons  pro- 
posed for  addition  to  the  deterrent  force. 
They  then  proposed  two  criteria  for  assess- 
ing any  new  system:  its  impact  on  the  dy- 
namic of  the  arms  race,  and  its  cost.  "If  a 
particular  system  is  found  to  be  of  dubious 
value  (i.e..  not  absolutely  necesaary  to  pre- 
serve our  deterrence  posture)  and  yet  is  cer- 
tain to  cost  large  sums  of  money,  then  these 
two  criteria  lead  us  to  recommend  against 
the  system  in  question." 

Our  concerns  about  the  MX  have  Intensi- 
fied since  the  pastoral  letter  was  written. 
Significant  numbers  of  expert  analysts  raise 
the  same  objections  that  we  cited  in  1983. 
Simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  our  deterrent  posture,  we  believe 
the  MX  should  be  dsasified  as  a  "system  of 
dubious  value." 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  for  us  as 
bishops  and  pastors  Is  the  second  criterion. 
Plainly  the  United  States  faces  a  period  of 
severe  budgetary  constraints  over  the  next 
several  years.  Tbe  Federal  deficit  imposes 
an  obligation,  at  once  fiscal  and  moral,  to 
acrutinise  expenditures  with  great  care.  Tes- 
tifying for  U AC.C.  on  March  7  of  this  year. 
Aichblabop  O'Connor  addreaaed  the  press- 
ing human  needs  seen  every  day  In  New 
York  and  throughout  the  nation.  These 
needs  touch  matters  of  basic  human  dignity: 


tbe  fact  of  hunger  in  our  midst,  the  bome- 
leas  who  walk  our  streets,  the  Isck  of  aooeaa 
to  adequate  health  care  even  for  mirtrilerlaaa 
households.  Beyond  our  bordera,  the  needs 
are  still  more  desperate.  Starvation  In  Ethi- 
opia and  grinding  poverty  in  Central  Amer- 
ica have  complex  causes,  but  it  Is  dear  tbat 
the  drama  of  life  and  death  being  played 
out  dally  in  these  and  other  parU  of  the 
world  requires  sustained  humanitarian  and 
economic  aasistanoe  from  the  United  States. 
Faced  with  these  fundamental  ehaUengea 
to  human  life  and  human  dignity  at  home 
and  abroad,  I  am  compelled  aa  President  of 
the  X3A.C.C.  to  urge  you  to  vote  against 
funding  the  MX  ndaaQe.  It  ia  our  considered 
Judgment— not  aa  atrategiata,  certainly,  but 
aa  religloua  leaders— that  auf fldent  evidence 
haa  been  brought  forward  concerning  the 
potentially  deatabOlslng  Impact  which  this 
weapons  system  may  have  on  the  arms  race, 
to  support  tbe  conclusion  that  these  funds 
ought  Instead  be  used  to  meet  tbe  human 
needs  eniuMrated  In  this  letter. 


THE  LENGTHS  PEOPLE  WILL  GO 
TO  STAY  ALIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  could  one  have  survived  in  a  Nazi 
death  camp?  This  question  was  the 
topic  of  a  February  21  article  in  the 
ICllwaukee  JoumaL  The  article  shows 
to  what  lengths  people  went  in  order 
to  stay  alive. 

The  subject  of  the  article,  "Nazi 
Camp  Made  Him  Scrounge  for  His 
Life,"  is  Zygmimt  Choroszy.  Mr.  Chor- 
oszy,  a  Pole  arrested  for  translating 
secret  radio  broadcasts  for  the  Polish 
resistance  movement,  was  among  the 
first  prisoners  taken  to  Auschwitz. 
The  tattooed  number  on  his  arm  is 
"134."  showing  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  enter  the  camp.  He  spent  5  years  of 
his  life  at  Auschwitz,  a  camp  where  at 
least  2.5  million  people  died,  and  a 
camp,  of  course,  which  is  a  ssmabol  of 
genocide,  the  planned,  premeditated 
destruction  of  an  ethnic,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious group. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  pending  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  We  earnestly  hope 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  that  later  this  year.  That  is  why  I 
have  spoken  so  often  on  genocide  in 
the  past  18  years  and  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  we  ratify  it. 

Being  one  of  the  first  prisoners  in 
the  camp  had  its  advantages.  Mr. 
Choroszy,  having  the  ability  to  speak 
many  of  the  European  languages 
found  in  the  camps,  was  able  to  get 
better  jobs.  When  he  first  arrived,  he 
heard  of  a  vacancy  for  a  male  nurse  in 
the  hospital  treating  S8  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers.  He  later  got 
a  Job  as  a  hospital  clerk.  The  jobs  in 
the  hospitals  had  many  benefits. 

In  the  SS  hospital,  Mr.  Choroszy 
met  officers  whose  authority  grew  the 
longer  they  were  at  the  camp.  The  SS 
officers  wanted  gold  and  were  willing 
to  trade  cigarettes  and  vodka  for  gold. 
The  gold  from  the  teeth  of  people  who 
recently  died  was  given  to  the  officers. 
If  an  officer  wanted  shiny  boots,  they 


could  be  obtained  from  the  crema- 
toria. There  was  a  black  market  of 
items  that  flowed  from  the  crema- 
toria. 

The  Job  as  a  hospital  clerk  was  espe- 
cially beneficial.  An  Important  ele- 
ment of  survival  was  having  as  much 
food  as  possible.  As  clerk,  Mr.  Chor- 
oszy falsified  records,  misrepresenting 
the  number  of  dead,  in  order  to  get 
more  rations.  The  meager  rations  of 
the  canv,  with  Intent  to  do  so,  often 
killed  prisoners  within  6  months  or 
less  depending  on  whether  they  were 
assigned  to  heavy  labor.  By  lowering 
the  number  of  deaths  reported  per 
day,  more  portions  of  food  were  avaU- 
able  for  fewer  prisoners. 

The  example  of  Zygmund  Choroszy 
shows  to  what  ends  people  went  in 
order  to  survive  in  the  face  of  death  in 
the  Nazi  death  camps.  The  stripping 
of  valuables  from  dead  bodies  in  order 
to  trade  for  items  to  survive  was 
common  practice  in  the  death  camps. 
The  Holocaust  drove  many  good 
people  to  do  things  that  seem  uncon- 
scionable Just  to  stay  alive.  People 
should  not  be  driven  to  such  actions 
by  such  acts  of  horror. 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  designed  to  stop  this  kind  of 
planned,  premeditated  destruction  of 
enthnlc,  racial,  or  religious  groups.  It 
was,  of  course,  dramatized  so  horribly 
in  Hitler's  Germany  before  and  during 
World  War  II.  For  that  reason,  I  hope 
we  will  act  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoHO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Feb.  21, 

1985] 

Nazi  Camp  Mask  Hm  Sckouuge  Foa  His 

Lm 

(By  Alex  P.  Dobish) 

Tou  survive  a  Nasi  death  camp  by  doing 

things  that  you  would  not  do  otherwise. 

That's  how  Zygmunt  Cborossy  said  he 
stayed  alive -In  Auschwitz-Bltkenau  for  five 
years  during  World  War  n. 

What  is  perhaps  mnaikable  is  Uiat  tbe 
tattoo  on  Ills  left  forearm  is  "134,"  meaning 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  prisoners  taken 
to  the  notorious  extermination  camp  In 
southern  Poland  during  the  war. 

He  was  among  31  Polish  prisoners  who  ar- 
rived together  at  the  camp  in  1940.  only 
nine  of  whom  survived,  he  said. 

At  least  2.5  million  Auschwitz-Biikmau 
prisoners  died  of  disease,  overwork,  injec- 
tions or  In  the  camp's  gas  chambers  or  cre- 
matoriums, according  to  conservative  esti- 
mates. 

Chorossy,  64.  a  retired  meat  cutter  who 
lives  in  West  Allls,  was  interviewed  by  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  because  of  this  wedc's 
congressional  hearings  in  Washington  into 
how  Josef  Mengele,  the  canv's  murderous 
"Angel  of  Death."  escaped  after  the  war. 

Mengele,  a  Nazi  WaffMi  SS  officer  and 
doctor  who  conducted  cruel  and  deadly  med- 
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teal  ezperlmenU  on  thounnda  of  lnin«t.f  at 
the  camp,  reportedly  has  lived  In  South 
America  for  wveral  yean. 

A  story  In  The  Journal  Wednesday  de- 
acribed  Chorooy'i  obaervationa  of  Mengele 
and  other  Nasi  offidala  while  ChoroKy  waa 
report  clerk  and  record  keeper  In  the  camp 
hoapttaL 

In  today'!  atory.  Choroaqr  teUa  how  he 
kept  hlmaelf  alhre  during  those  five  years 
amid  an  Incredible  nightmare  of  death. 

"I  falsified  reports  for  survival,"  Choroaqr 
said.  "Let's  say  I  had  100  dead.  Tou  do  any- 
thing, becauae  you  are  de^erate  to  aur- 
vlve— me,  a  few  doctors  and  friends. 

"I  report  SS  dead.  So  the  next  day  we  get 
46  more  extra  portions  of  soup,  bread  and 
oleo.  Nobody  knows  about  it  except  us. 

"What  happens  If  they  catch  me7  I  tell 
them  they  died  after  the  6  o'clock  night  roll 
calL  Who  cares?  They  are  dead.  The  'mlas- 
Ing  dead'  go  on  the  next  day's  records. 

"Who  Is  getting  the  extra  portions? 
People  who  need  It,  convalescents  or  some 
important  people  we  want  to  save.  Some 
doctors  get  portions.  I  get  portions.  Ouys 
who  work  with  me  get  portions." 

The  hospital's  dead— at  times  a  total  of 
300  a  day— were  means  for  survival  in  an- 
other way. 

"We  had  It— gold."  Choroaxy  said.  "We 
were  trading  with  the  S8  for  gold.  Friendly 
88  were  supplying  us  with  dgarets  and 
vodka  for  Christmas  BR  guys  who  were 
friendly,  guys  of  Polish  of  Slovak  descent- 
even  sausage  they  supplied. 

"How  did  I  work  It?  He  wanted  some  shiny 
boots.  I  could  always  get  them  from  the  cre- 
matoria. There  was  a  lot  of  trading,  an  open 
market,  a  black  market. 

"I  was  giving  him  teeth.  He  wanted  gold. 
We  had  the  teeth.  AU  the  teeth  with  gold 
from  people  dying  were  clipped  off  all  the 
time. 

"We  had  to  deliver  them  to  the  authori- 
ties, of  course.  But  how  did  they  know  how 
much  [there  was?]  Or  the  gold  rings.  How 
did  they  know  the  dead  had  them?" 

A  very  Important  factor  In  staying  alive 
was  adequate  food,  he  said.  The  camp's 
meager  rations  meant  that  many  people 
would  die  within  six  months,  often  leas  if  as- 
dgned  to  heavy  labor. 

"The  rations  were  designed  to  do  that,  be- 
cause Auschwltz-Blrkenau  was  a  death  fac- 
tory," he  said.  "Its  purpose  was  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  people.  Hard  labor  was  de- 
signed to  kill  you." 

coMrcrmoM  por  rooo 

So  inmates  competed  for  camp  Jobs  that 
would  provide  more  than  the  minimum  of 
food. 

Choroszy  said  his  skill  with  languages 
worked  in  his  favor,  because  It  got  him 
better  Jobs.  Including  the  hovltal  clerk  po- 
sition. Inmates  of  Auschwits-Blrkenau  were 
collected  by  the  SS  from  all  parts  of 
Ehuope,  and  so  language  ability  was  a  plus 
for  any  clerk  who  kept  the  patient  lists. 

Chorossy,  the  son  of  a  Polish  Judge,  had 
studied  languages  In  high  school.  He  Is  pro- 
ficient in  Oerman.  English.  Latin  and  Polish 
and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  Russian  and  French. 

Choroaiy  had  been  arrested  in  1930  for 
translating  clandestine  radio  broadcasts  for 
the  Polish  resistance  movement.  He  was 
sent  to  Auschwits,  which  later  became 
Auschwltz-Blrkenau,  In  June  1940. 

That  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  Inmates 
also  played  a  role  in  his  survival,  he  said. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  said,  he 
learned  that  a  vacancy  existed  for  a  male 
nurse  In  the  SS  hospital  that  treated  SS  of- 
ficers and  non-commlssloned  officers.  Chor- 


osay  said  he  lied  to  get  the  Job  by  telling 
hoapi^  authoriUes  that  he  had  studied 
medicine  in  schooL 

OOMTACn  BXLFPUL 

In  the  hospital  he  met  88  officers  and 
non-commlaaloDed  offloers  whose  authority 
and  rank  grew  with  their  tenure  In  the 
camp,  which  later  proved  useful  to  Chor- 


Alao,  he  aaid.  "low  number"  priaonera 
often  ended  up  In  administrative  positions, 
where  extra  rations  could  be  scrounged. 
Such  prisoners  quickly  learned  how  to  exist 
In  a  concentration  camp.  They  figured  out 
all  the  angles,  shielding  and  helping  each 
other. 

Chorosay  said  that  he  had  prayed  for  de- 
liverance and  that  he  shouted  with  Joy 
when  he  learned  of  the  Japanese  bombing 
of  Peart  Harbor. 

"I'D  teU  you  what  I  thought."  he  said,  the 
words  pouring  out  "I  had  a  vision  that  the 
war  wasnt  going  to  last  forever.  If  I  could 
survive  one  day,  two  days.  10  days,  a  year, 
pretty  soon  I'm  going  to  be  liberated." 

He  recalls  his  deliverance  day  welL 

He  was  among  many  hundreds  of  prison- 
ers moved  to  a  camp  near  the  Austrian 
border  by  the  Naxis.  who  were  fleeing 
before  the  Soviet  advance  Into  Poland. 

Early  one  morning  he  went  outside  to  the 
latrine.  He  looked  up  at  a  guard  tower. 

The  guard  was  not  wearing  an  88  uni- 
form. 

"  'Who  are  you?'  I  asked."  Chorosay  said. 
"  'We  are  firemen  from  Vienna  here  to  de- 
liver you  to  the  Americans  who  are  advanc- 
ing. The  88  has  fled.'  was  the  reply." 

Chorossy's  liberation  came  that  day  at  1 
pjn.  It  was  May  S.  1946. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bir.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  trmnaaction  of  routine 
morning  busineas,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


FUNDING  THE  MX  MTBSnj; 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Kfr.  President, 
this  week  the  Senate  must  vote  once 
again  on  whether  to  continue  funding 
the  MX  missile.  After  much  thought.  I 
wUl  vote  "No." 

While  I  have  supported  this  funding 
in  the  past— with  deep  reservations— I 
am  now  convinced  beyond  any  doubt 
that  this  is  a  flawed  weapon.  More- 
over. I  am  convinced  that  VOL  will 
only  intensify  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion in  relations  between  the  super- 
powers. 

In  brief.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  MX 
provides  no  significant  improvement 
in  oiu-  present  nuclear  deterrent— the 
so-c&lled  triad  of  nuclear  submarines, 
long-range  bombers  and  land-based 
missiles. 

Even  without  MX.  all  three  parts  of 
this  force  are  being  substantially 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the 
Trident  II  submarine,  the  Stealth  and 
B-IB  bombers,  improvements  in  the 


Mlnuteman  in  mlasUe  and  deploy- 
ments of  cruise  mlssUes  on  land,  sea 
and  air.  On  top  of  all  that,  we  are  In- 
vesting heavUy  in  the  strategic  defense 
InltlaUve 

Given  this  broad,  and  expensive, 
modemlntlon  effort.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  hear  President  Reagan 
say  that  we  must  proceed  with  MX  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  our  nation- 
al resolve.  It  is  remarkable  to  me  that 
the  tOL,  which  is  controversial  be- 
cause of  its  own  drawbacks,  has  some- 
how become  the  sole  focus  of  our  na- 
tional resolve  and  the  key  to  success  at 
the  new  arma  control  talkB  In  Geneva. 

Two  years  ago.  I  hoped  that  MX 
might  offer  subatantlal  bargaining  le- 
verage In  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
and  open  the  way  to  an  agreement  on 
large,  land-based  missiles  with  multi- 
ple warheads.  That  did  not  occur. 

In  each  of  the  past  a  years.  Soviet 
actions— particularly  the  walkout  at 
the  Geneva  talks  In  1983— have  made 
MX  votes  a  question  of  our  national 
reaolve.  That  Is  not  the  issue  today 
and  It  is  time  now  to  baae  our  decision 
on  the  merits  of  MX  itself. 

The  major  flaw  of  the  MX  has  been 
widely  discussed.  Deployed  in  existing 
Mlnuteman  III  silos,  it  would  be 
highly  vulnerable  to  a  preemptive 
Soviet  strike.  MX  does  nothing  to  cor- 
rect the  most  troubling  problem 
before  us— the  vulnerability  of  our 
own  land-based  missiles.  In  that 
regard,  MX  offers  no  improvement 
over  the  existing  BClnuteman  m. 

However.  MX  is  a  much  more  power- 
ful and  lethal  missile  than  Minute- 
man.  With  10  highly-accurate  war- 
heads. MX  would  create  an  American 
coimterthreat  against  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles. 

At  first  glance,  that  might  seem  like 
an  improvement.  However,  the  Soviet 
threat  against  our  land-based  missiles 
has  been  a  major  cause  of  instability. 
An  American  threat  against  their  mis- 
siles simply  compounds  that  InstabU- 
ity  and  puts  lx>th  superpowers  in  a 
precarious  standoff. 

I  question  whether  this  is  genuinely 
in  our  Interest  or  whether  it  would 
cause  a  fundamental  change  in  either 
Soviet  weapons  or  strategy. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  the  So- 
viets will  change  their  strategy  of  de- 
ploying large,  land-based  missiles 
when  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
adopt  the  same  thinking?  If  these 
weapons  are  both  destabilizing  and 
dangerous,  is  it  in  our  interest  to 
deploy  the  same  kind  of  missiles? 

I  have  to  answer  "no"  to  both  ques- 
tions. Therefore.  I  have  to  say  "no"  to 
fuilher  funding  of  MX  It  is  an  expen- 
sive program  that  fails  to  solve  our 
strategic  problems.  Worse  than  that,  it 
leads  us  away  from  the  most  pressing 
need  of  our  times— a  mutual  U.S.- 
Soviet understanding  on  nuclear  sta- 
bility. 


I  do  not  discotmt  the  importance  of 
hardware  in  the  new  arms  control 
talks  that  have  Just  begun  in  Geneva. 
However,  if  the  Geneva  talks  remain  a 
prolonged  seminar  on  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  each  superpower's  arsenal, 
then  we  will  miss  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
tually control  the  growth  of  those  ar- 
senals. To  do  that,  we  must  put  a  pre- 
mium on  sound  strategy  rather  than 
massive  hardware  so  that  American  in- 
terests are  fully  protected,  regardless 
of  what  hi4>pens  in  Geneva. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission concluded  that  "*  *  *  whether 
the  Soviets  prove  willing  or  not.  stabO- 
ity  should  be  the  primary  objective 
both  of  the  modernisation  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  and  of  our  arms  control 
proposals."  That  is  still  the  best  sum- 
mary I  know  of  the  task  before  us. 

To  fulfill  that  primary  objective  we 
must  adopt  a  strategy  that  defeats 
rather  than  duplicates  any  Soviet  ad- 
vantage, real  or  perceived,  in  large, 
land-based  missiles.  One  possibility  is 
to  move  to  small,  single-warhead  mis- 
siles that  could  be  relatively  invulnera- 
ble to  a  preemptive  strike  and  would 
be  neither  a  highly  threatening 
weapon  nor  a  highly  attractive  target 
like  the  V3L 

We  must  not  fool  ourselves  about 
the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead  in  the 
Geneva  talks.  The  Soviets  are  tough 
negotiators  and  they  will  do  every- 
thing pomlble  to  protect  their  exorbi- 
tant investment  in  large,  land-based 
missUes.  The  reality  is  that  we  cannot 
simply  outgim  the  Soviets  and  it 
would  be  foolish  to  try.  Therefore,  we 
must  outthink  them  with  a  coherent 
plan  that  leads  us— and  them— toward 
stability. 

There  already  is  plenty  of  hardware 
for  American  and  Soviet  negotiators  to 
discuss  at  Geneva.  The  real  question  is 
whether  either  side  has  the  resolve 
necessary  to  pursue  a  strategy  that 
channels  these  high-technology  arse- 
nals toward  a  more  stable  and  safer 
world. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  yield  very  briefly? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  an  excellent 
statement. 

As  I  understand,  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  told  the  Senate  is 
that  she  feels  deeply  that  we  must 
have  a  strong,  a  stronger  missile  force 
than  we  have  today,  but  that  the  MX 
will  not  contribute  to  that;  that  the 
MX  Is  vulnerable,  it  is  destabilizing, 
and  that  the  BdX  is  not  a  reasonably 
convincing  bargaining  chip. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  that  Paul  Nltze  ap- 
peved  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  other  day  on  the 
MX.  and  I  asked  him  to  state  one 
single  Instance  in  which  the  United 


States  had  bargained  away  any 
system,  any  defensive  system  of  any 
Idnd.  He  thought  for  a  long  time,  then 
said  he  could  not  think  of  any.  and  we 
checked  very  carefully  and  there  has 
not  been  one. 

We  are  going  to  have  this  MX  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  giving  an  excellent  q)eech, 
ttecause,  as  she  pointed  out  and  as  I 
tried  to,  we  are  going  to  need  a  strong 
defensive  force,  and  the  MX  will  not 
contribute  to  that  strength. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  ever  an  easy  conclusion  to  reach  as 
we  try  to  make  Judgments  on  these 
very  important  systems.  But  that  is  a 
conclusion  that,  after  years  of  study, 
of  course— which  we  have  had  back 
and  forth  on  this  issue— I  reached. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
SHOULD  IT  BE  RATIFIED?  SAM 
ERVIN  SAYS  NO-AND  HE 
TE3<LS  WHY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  years  of  my  life 
were  those  when  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  in  this  body  as  Junior  Senator  to 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr..  who  represent- 
ed the  people  of  my  State  and  the 
Nation  as  U.S.  Senator  for  more  than 
two  decades. 

To  say  that  Senator  Ervin  is  a  distin- 
guished American  understates  the 
case.  He  is  a  patriot  who  possesses  all 
the  essential  virtues— courage,  integri- 
ty, wisdom,  dedication.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  exceeds  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  Constitution. 
And  if  there  has  been  a  stouter  de- 
fender of  the  Constitution  than  Sena- 
tor Ervln.  it  has  e8cm>ed  my  attention. 
Mr.  President,  I  frequently  call  on 
Senator  Ervln  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion, particularly  in  matters  relating 
to  the  Constitution.  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
nor  do  I  claim  to  be  a  constitutional 
authority.  Thus.  I  am  mostly  guided 
by  instincts,  and  I  call  on  my  friend. 
Senator  Ervln.  to  assess  my  conclu- 
sions. So  in  a  very  real  way  he  has 
been,  and  is,  my  mentor. 

Needless  to  say.  the  pressiues  being 
applied  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
so-called  Genocide  Convention  have 
given  me  concern.  It  has  bothered  me 
to  note  so  many  people,  some  of  them 
prominent,  who  have  reversed  their 
previous  position  on  the  Genocide 
Convention.  It  troubles  me.  for  exam- 
ple, to  observe  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  a  bizarre  fUp-flop  on  this 
issue. 

So,  Bir.  President,  I  recently  tele- 
phoned Senator  'Eriin  at  his  home  in 
Morganton,  NC.  Again  I  asked  him  to 
help  me  assess  the  turn  of  events  re- 
lating to  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Without  hesitation.  Senator  Ervln 
went  to  work  and  has  prepared  a  re- 
markable statement  on  the  subject  He 


has  sent  to  each  Senator  a  letter  with 
a  copy  of  his  statement  enclosed. 

This  is  the  Itind  of  American  he  is. 
Although  he  is  88,  and  deqjite  a  pain- 
ful arthritic  condition.  Senator  Ervln 
cares  about  his  country  enough  to 
pitch  in  and  help. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  personal  letter  to  me.  bear- 
ing the  date  of  March  12,  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

lIsacH  12. 19«5. 
Him.  Jnss  Haufs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WoMhington,  DC 

Dbu  Jbsc  This  is  Just  a  note  to  advise 
you  that  In  my  opinion  the  proposed  com- 
promise text  of  the  resolution  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention  cannot  be  satisfactory 
to  those  who  love  the  United  States. 

It  Is,  In  substance,  a  subtofuge.  I  sincere- 
ly trust  that  you  will  oppose  It. 

I  am  fffT»^<"g  you  a  letter  and  a  statement 
concerning  the  Genocide  Convention.  I  am 
likewise  "«*'H"g  oc^les  of  the  letter  and 
statonait  to  all  membeix  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Senate  will  not 
make  obeisance  in  this  matter  to  President 
Reagan,  who  apparently  does  not  under- 
stand what  the  Convention  is  all  about. 

With  aU  kind  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Eavni.  Jr. 

Mr.  HELtdB.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier.  Senator  Ervin  has 
written  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
enclosing  a  copy  of  his  statement  on 
the  Genocide  Convention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rboord  at  this  point,  follow- 
ing by  Senator  Ervin's  statement  enti- 
tled, "The  Plain  Truth  Concerning  the 
Genocide  Convention." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Mabch  11,  1985. 

Dbab  Skhatok:  I  am  88  years  old,  and  en- 
tertain no  personal  political  ambitions.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  have  prepared  and  am  sending 
you  and  other  Senators  a  statement  that 
tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Genocide 
Convention,  a  most  unintelligent  and  unpa- 
triotic proposaL 

I  do  this  because  I  love  our  country, 
revere  the  Senate  as  one  of  Its  institutions, 
and  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  stultify  itself 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention 
which  is  calculated  and  intended  to  have 
two  drastic  impacts  on  the  United  States 
and  the  fifty  states.  If  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  the  Genocide  Convention  will  do 
two  things  to  Impair  the  Independence  of 
tbp  United  States. 

Viitt,  It  will  nullify  sovereign  powers  now 
vested  in  the  United  SUtes  and  the  fifty 
states  as  members  of  a  free  Republic. 

Second.  It  wiU  subject  them  in  respect  to 
the  areas  covered  by  the  nullified  sovereign 
powers  to  the  complete  dominion  of  the 
World  Court,  an  International  body  whose 
decisions  are  dictated  by  the  foreigners  who 
compose  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its 
members. 
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I  pray  Uuit  Uiow  now  lerTliic  In  the 
Senate  will  emulate  their  predeceMora  who 
for  37  jreara  have  wlaely,  patrtoUcally.  and 
couraceoualy  refuaed  to  ratify  thla  binrre 
propoeaL 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Eavui,  Jr.. 
Senator  frmn  North  Carolina 

for  ZOyeart. 

The  Pladi  Tiutb  ConcBuniia  thi  Onocnn 

COJIVKIIllOH 

(Statement  of  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.,  of  ICor- 
lanton,  N.C.  386M,  who  aerved  In  the 
Senate  as  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
fnxn  19M  throuch  1974.) 

I  deeply  refret  that  arthrltia  disables  me 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  In  person, 
and  express  my  opposition  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Qenodde  Treaty,  which  calls 
Itself  the  Oenodde  Convention. 

I  studied  this  proposal  for  many  years, 
and  made  a  speech  on  "Why  The  Senate 
Should  Refuse  To  Ratify  It"  on  May  3S. 
1970.  This  speech  appears  In  the  Concres- 
slonal  Record  of  that  day,  and  I  think 
merits  the  consideration  of  every  Senator. 

The  Oenodde  Convention  Is  undoubtedly 
the  most  bisarre  treaty  ever  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Mark  Twain  Is  reputed  to  have  said: 
"Truth  Is  predous.  Use  It  sparlncly."  I  shall 
disobey  his  admonition,  and  tell  the  plain 
truth  about  this  strange  document 

For  thirty-seven  years  the  Senate  has 
wisely  and  patriotically  refused  to  ratify  the 
Oenodde  Convention.  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  intelligence  has  not  forsaken  the 
minds  of  Senators,  and  that  love  of  country 
has  not  departed  from  their  hearts:  and 
that  the  present  members  of  the  Senate  will 
follow  the  wise  and  patriotic  decisions  of 
their  predecessors  and  refuse  to  ratify  the 
Oenodde  Convention. 

Inasmuch  as  I  quote  the  words  of  the 
Oenodde  Convention  to  sustain  what  I  say 
about  it,  I  do  not  fear  that  my  statement 
will  be  contradicted  by  any  Intellectually 
honest  person  who  understands  the  provi- 
sions and  implications  of  the  Convention. 

As  its  words  reveal,  there  are  cogent  rea- 
sons to  reject  the  Oenodde  Convention  and 
not  a  single  Intelligent  one  for  adding  it  to 
the  supreme  law  of  our  land.  I  enumerate 
why  the  Senate  should  again  refuse  to 
ratify  It. 

1.  The  Genocide  Convention  is  Intellectu- 
ally dishonest  and  deceptive. 

Articles  II  and  III  of  the  Oenodde  Con- 
vention give  false  definitions  to  the  term 
genodde,  and  thereby  distort,  pervert,  and 
stretch  it  to  cover  multitudes  of  acts  and 
persons  wholly  alien  to  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  genocide. 

According  to  Its  true  meaning,  genocide 
has  always  meant  the  systematic,  and 
planned  destruction  or  the  complete  wiping 
out  of  a  designated  (1)  national,  (3)  political, 
(3)  ethnical,  (4)  racial,  or  (5)  religious  group. 

The  Genocide  Convention  distorts  and 
perverts  the  true  meaning  of  genocide  dras- 
tically In  three  ways. 

First,  the  proposed  treaty  offers  no  pro- 
tection to  "political  groups",  and  thus  per- 
mits their  total  destruction.  The  drafters  of 
the  proposals  did  this  to  appease  Soviet 
Russia,  and  induce  it  to  Join  in  it. 

Second.  Article  II  distorts  and  perverts 
genocide  to  mean  certain  acts  "committed 
with  the  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  a  (1)  naUonal,  (2)  ethnical.  (3)  radal. 
or  (4)  religious  group"  as  such,  and  to  cover 
multitudes  of  persons  and  acts  wholly  alien 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  term. 


Manifestly,  the  distorted  and  penmted 
definition  quoted  above  means  that  a  public 
official  or  private  Individual  Is  to  be  subject 
to  prosecution  and  punishment  under  the 
Convention  If  he  Intentionally  destroys  a 
single  member  of  one  of  the  four  specified 
groups. 

Since  an  intent  to  destroy  a  single  person 
belonging  to  one  of  the  four  designated 
groups  would  subject  an  official  or  an  Indi- 
vidual person  to  punishment,  and  sinoe  vir- 
tually every  person  on  earth  belongs  to  one 
or  more  of  the  four  daslgnat«irt  groups,  the 
Oenodde  Convention  would  make  virtually 
every  person  In  any  nation  adhering  to  It  a 
potential  victim  of  genocide  as  the  meaning 
of  that  term  Is  distorted  and  perverted  by 
the  Convention. 

The  third  distortion  and  perversion  of  the 
term  genodde  made  by  the  Oenodde  Con- 
vention Is  that  unlike  true  genodde  It  does 
not  require  the  destruction  of  a  person  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  four  designated 
groups. 

In  addition  to  defining  the  killing  of  mem- 
bers of  a  designated  group  as  a  genodde  act. 
Artlde  n  of  the  Oenodde  Convention  dis- 
torts and  perverts  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term  genodde  by  creating  four  additional 
genoddal  acts.  They  are: 

(1)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group;  (3)  deliberately  In- 
flicting on  the  group  conditions  of  life  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  Its  physical  destruction 
in  whole  or  In  part;  (3)  Impodng  measures 
intended  to  prevent  births  within  the  group: 
and  (4)  fordbly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

It  Is  submitted  that  several  of  these 
newly-created  genoddal  acts  are  couched  in 
general  terms,  and  that  it  is  virtually  lmi>os- 
slble  to  antldpate  what  specific  acts  or 
omissions  they  embrace.  For  example,  what 
does  "causing  .  .  .  mental  harm"  mean? 
Does  an  administrative  officer  cause  mental 
harm  to  an  applicant  for  relief  when  he 
denies  him  the  relief  he  desires?  Does  a  Sen- 
ator cause  mental  harm  when  he  refuses  to 
vote  for  a  measure  one  of  the  designated 
groups  ardently  desires?  Does  the  President 
cause  mental  harm  to  a  prisoner  by  denying 
his  petition  for  a  pardon  or  parole. 

Article  III  of  the  Oenodde  Convention 
further  distorts  and  perverts  the  term  geno- 
cide by  providing  that  these  acts  embodying 
the  distorted  and  perverted  definitions  shall 
be  punishable  as  crimes:  (1)  genodde:  (2) 
conspiracy  to  commit  genocide:  (3)  direct 
and  public  Incitement  to  commit  genocide; 
(4)  attempt  to  commit  genodde:  and  (5) 
complicity  In  genocide. 

By  distorting  and  perverting  the  term 
genocide  In  the  respects  enimierated.  the 
drafters  of  the  Oenodde  Convention  deceive 
multitudes  of  people  into  believing  that  the 
Convention  is  merely  designed  to  punish 
genocide  according  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term,  and  thus  hide  from  them  the 
truth  that  the  Genocide  Convention  is  cal- 
ctilated  and  Intended  to  make  punishable 
multitudes  of  persons  and  many  acts  alien 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  term. 

I  put  this  question  to  each  member  of  the 
Senate:  How  can  any  intelligent  and  intel- 
lectually honest  Senator  who  loves  our 
country  and  abhors  deception  vote  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Treaty  and  thus  make  our 
nation  a  party  to  an  Instrument  which  dis- 
torts and  perverts  the  plain  meaning  of 
words  to  deceive  the  public  Into  believing 
that  the  Convention  makes  nothing  punish- 
able except  true  genodde? 

3.  If  it  should  ratify  the  Oenodde  Conven- 
tion, the  Senate  would  make  Its  provisions  a 


part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  play  havoc 
with  the  administration  of  Justice  under  the 
legal  systems  which  have  prevailed  In  Amer- 
ica since  the  United  States  became  a  Free 
Republic. 

Upon  ratification,  a  treaty  acquires  a 
status  In  America  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  any  other  nation.  The  provlalona  of  the 
treaty  do  not  become  domestic  laws  in  other 
nations  unless  they  are  enacted  as  such  by 
their  legialaUve  bodies  after  ratification.  It 
Is  otherwise  in  the  United  States.  This  U  be- 
cause Artlde  VI  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides: 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made.  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  state 
should  be  bound  thereby,  anything  In  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

This  omstitutlonal  provision  and  Artldes 
IV  and  V  of  the  Oenodde  Convention  will 
play  havoc  with  the  division  now  existing 
between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
states  In  respect  to  Jurisdiction  over  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  dog  the  dockets  of  Federal 
and  state  courts  so  greatly  as  to  hinder  the 
effective  discharge  of  their  Judicial  duties. 

If  the  Senate  ratifies  the  Oenodde 
Treaty,  the  federal  and  state  courts  will  be 
compelled  by  Artlde  VI  to  try  and  punish 
all  "constitutionally  responsible  rulers, 
public  officials,  or  private  Individuals"  who 
commit  any  of  the  acts  denounced  by  the 
Convention. 

This  article  would  Impose  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  already  dogged  courts  be- 
cause under  the  constitutional  provision 
dted  above  every  self-executing  provision  of 
the  ratified  Oenodde  Treaty  would  become 
effective  on  ratification  as  domestic  federal 
or  state  law. 

If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  proposed 
treaty,  the  courts  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  try  and  punish  persons  committing  non- 
executing  provisions  of  the  treaty.  This  is 
true  because  Artlde  V  of  the  Treaty  would 
obligate  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
fifty  states  "to  enact  necessary  legislation  to 
give  effect  to  all  provisions  of  the  treaty  and 
provide  penalties  for  all  persons  guilty  of 
genocide"  as  that  term  is  distorted  and  per- 
verted by  the  Convention  and  "of  any  of  the 
other  acts  enumerated  In  Article  III"  of  the 
Treaty. 

It  beggars  the  most  vivid  imagination  to 
even  conjecture  how  many  new  crimes  com- 
pliance with  these  requirements  would 
create  for  America. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  ratification  of  the 
proposed  Genocide  Treaty  would  create  tm- 
precedented  and  virtually  insurmountable 
confusion  In  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  In  America. 

If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  Oenodde 
Treaty,  the  duty  and  the  power  to  prosecute 
and  punish  criminal  homicide,  assaults  and 
batteries,  and  kidnappings  covered  by  cate- 
gories (a),  (b)  and  (e)  of  Article  U  of  the 
Convention  would  tie  initially  transferred 
from  the  states  which  have  always  had  such 
duty  and  power  In  respect  to  such  crimes  to 
the  federal  government. 

To  make  this  initial  transfer  of  Jurisdic- 
tion workable.  Congress  would  be  required 
to  enact  new  laws  laying  down  rules  of  pro- 
cedure to  govern  the  trial  of  these  newly 
created  federal  crimes.  Pending  the  passage 
of  such  laws,  our  country  would  experience 
utter  confusion   In  the  administration  of 
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criminal  justice  in  respect  to  homlddes.  as- 
saults and  batteries,  and  kidnappings. 

Proponents  of  ratification  may  aisue  that 
many  homicides.  aasaulU  and  batteries 
would  not  fall  within  the  definition  of  geno- 
cide, even  as  that  term  is  distorted  and  per- 
verted by  the  Convention.  This  is  true,  but 
this  contention  aoooituates  rather  than 
minimises  the  folly  of  ratifying  the  Oeno- 
dde Convention. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  virtually  every 
person  in  America  falls  within  one  or  more 
of  the  four  groups  designated  in  the  Oeno- 
dde Convention,  and  any  offense  denounced 
by  the  Oenodde  Convention  agi^Dst  any 
one  of  them  would  ostensibly  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  Conventiim. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  federal  court  under 
the  Ooiodde  Convention  wouhd  not  depend 
in  the  first  instance  upon  what  Juries  miglit 
ultimately  find  In  particular  cases.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  allegations  made  In  the  In- 
dictments or  Informations  charging  the  of- 
fenses. 

Consequently,  we  can  reasonably  antld- 
pate that  demands  will  be  made  that  every 
homicide,  every  assault  and  battery  inflict- 
ing serious  injury,  and  every  kidnapping 
shall  l>e  tried  in  a  federal  court  or  In  an 
international  court  to  be  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Convention.  What  this  will  do  to 
Increase  the  congestion  In  the  already  over- 
Inirdeited  federal  courts  l>eggars  description. 

In  the  absence  of  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention by  the  Senate,  demands  have  al- 
ready been  made  that  the  United  Nations 
Investigate  the  slaying  of  Black  Panthers  by 
the  Chicago  police  on  the  ground  that  their 
slaying  constituted  genodde  under  Artlde 
n(a).  and  that  the  United  Nations  Investi- 
gate the  action  of  the  legislature  of  one 
state  in  respect  to  welfare  benefits  on  the 
groimd  that  the  legislative  action  constitut- 
ed genocide  under  Artlde  n(c). 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Senate 
should  pause  and  ponder  whether  it  Is  desir- 
able to  ratify  a  Convention  which  would  ne- 
cessitate a  fimdamental  alteration  In  the 
way  in  which  criminal  justice  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  the  United  States  since  our 
country  came  into  existence  as  a  Ftee  Re- 
public. 

Confusion  in  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Jtistlce  in  respect  to  domestic  crimes 
made  federal  or  International  crimes  by  the 
Oenodde  Convention  would  not  disappear 
with  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  Con- 
gress Implementing  the  Convention. 

The  validity  of  this  observation  may  be  Il- 
lustrated by  considering  a  single  crime,  un- 
lawful homicide. 

Under  the  Constitution.  Congress  does  not 
have  the  power  to  malw  unlawful  homicides 
generally  federal  or  international  crimes.  If 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  Oenodde  Con- 
vention would  confer  this  power  In  respect 
to  homiddes  constituting  genocide  under 
the  distorted  and  perverted  definition  con- 
tained In  the  Convention.  Jurisdiction  to 
prosecute  and  punish  other  unlawful  hcMnl- 
ddes  would  remain  with  the  states. 

The  only  distinction  between  unlawful 
homiddes  remaining  In  the  juriadlctlim  of 
the  states  and  the  Jiiriadiction  of  unlawful 
homiddes  vested  in  the  federal  govnnment 
by  the  Oenodde  Convention  and  acts  of 
Ccmgreas  Implementing  It  would  dq>end  on 
whether  the  homicide  is  committed  with  a 
genoddal  intent  as  that  term  is  defined  In 
the  Convention.  Am  a  cmiaequenoe.  every  im- 
lawf  ul  homldde  would  apparently  be  within 
the  jurisdietion  of  the  federal  or  state  gov- 
enunents  insofar  as  the  external  drcum- 
staooes  of  the  slajring  are  ooooeraed. 


Henoe,  either  state  or  federal  courts  oouki 
assert  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  virtually  all 
homiddes.  and  an  acquittal  of  the  charge  in 
one  court  would  not  bar  a  second  prosecu- 
tion on  the  same  facts  In  the  other  court 
This  being  true,  a  person  could  be  twice 
placed  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  power  of  a  federal 
court  to  try  a  person  for  a  homicide  on  the 
ground  that  it  ooostitutes  genocide  under 
the  Oenodde  Convention  depends  on  the  al- 
legations of  the  Indictment  and  not  on  the 
ultimate  findings  of  the  jury. 

On  the  trial  in  the  federal  court  the  jury 
would  be  compelled  to  acquit  the  accused 
unless  it  found  that  he  acted  with  the  requi- 
site genoddal  intent  no  matter  how  atro- 
dous  the  circumstances  attending  the  homl- 
dde otherwise  ml^t  be.  In  such  a  case,  the 
accused  would  go  unwhlpped  of  Justice 
imleas  be  Is  placed  on  trial  a  second  time  in 
a  state  court. 

I  put  this  question  to  each  member  of  the 
Senate:  How  can  any  intelligent  Senator 
who  loves  his  country  vote  to  ratify  a  Con- 
vention which  is  ralriilsted.  if  not  intended, 
to  play  such  havoc  with  the  system  of  ad- 
ministering criminal  justice  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  America  since  It  liecame  a  Ree  Re- 
public? 

3.  If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  Oeno- 
dde Convention.  American  soldiers  who 
fight  for  our  country  against  a  foreign  foe 
In  lands  beyond  the  sea  would  be  subject  to 
trial  and  punishment  for  violation  of  the 
Oenodde  Convention  In  a  court  of  the  for- 
eign foe  or  In  such  an  International  penal 
tribunal  as  may  t>e  established  to  enforce 
the  Convention  where  the  protections  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights  against  unjust  convictions 
or  unjust  punishments  are  not  recognized  or 
enforced. 

This  observation  is  made  Indisputable  by 
Artlde  I  of  the  Oenodde  Convention  which 
provides  without  exception  or  limitation  for 
soldiers  or  any  other  persons  that  gnoodde 
as  distorted  and  perverted  by  the  Conven- 
tion "whether  committed  In  time  of  peace 
or  In  time  of  war.  Is  an  International  crime" 
which  "the  parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake 
to  prevent  and  to  punish." 

Article  VI  of  the  Genodde  Convention 
provides  that  persons  charged  with  genodde 
as  that  term  Is  distorted  and  perverted  by 
the  Convention  "or  any  of  the  other  acts 
enumerated  in  Artlde  ni".  shall  be  tried  by 
a  competent  tribunal  of  the  nation  In  the 
terriUM7  of  which  the  act  was  committed  or 
by  such  International  penal  tribunal  as  may 
have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  parties  to 
the  Convention  which  shall  have  accepted 
Ite  jurisdicUon." 

Manifestly  soldiers  or  former  soldiers 
charged  with  violation  of  the  Treaty  are 
among  the  persons  covered  by  Artlde  VI  of 
the  Treaty. 

If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  Oenodde 
Treaty,  the  United  States  would  pledge 
Itself  by  Artlde  vn  of  the  Treaty  to  expe- 
dite the  trial  and  punishment  of  American 
soldiers  or  former  soldiers,  who  have  re- 
turned home  from  a  war  with  a  foreign  foe 
in  a  foreign  land,  by  granting  their  extradi- 
tion to  the  foreign  land  for  trial  and  punish- 
ment In  the  genodde  cases. 

I  put  this  question  to  all  memliers  of  the 
Senate:  How  can  any  Intelligent  Senator 
who  loves  our  country  vote  to  ratify  a  Con- 
vention which  sanctions  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment in  the  court  of  a  foreign  foe  or  in 
an  internal  penal  tribunal  of  an  American 
soldier  whose  only  offense  is  that  he  killed 
or  wounded  an  enemy  of  the  United  States 
while  fighting  for  his  cotmtry  in  a  land 
beytnid  the  seas? 


Article  Vm  further  specifies  that  any 
party  to  the  Convention  may  call  on  any 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  such 
action  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  they  consider  appropriate  for  the 
pieventicm  and  suppression  of  "acts  of  gmo- 
dde  or  any  other  acts  enumerated  in  Article 
in." 

4.  If  the  Senate  should  ratify  It  the  Oeno- 
dde Ccmventlon  would  forthwith  rob  the 
United  States  and  the  fifty  states  and  trans- 
fer from  them  to  the  World  Court  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  United  States  to  make 
any  final  decision  concerning  anything  em- 
braced by  the  Convention. 

This  Is  the  manifest  objective  of  Artide 
IX  of  the  Treaty  which  provides  that  dis- 
putes twtween  parties  to  the  Treaty  "relat- 
ing to  (1)  the  interpretaUon,  (2)  the  applica- 
tion, or  (3)  fulfillment  of  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  be  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any 
of  the  parties  of  the  diqnite." 

By  virtue  of  Artide  IX.  the  World  Court 
has  supreme  and  unreviewable  authority  to 
make  the  final  decision  concerning  any 
question  arising  under  the  Convention  if  a 
dispute  exists  concerning  It  between  parties 
of  the  Convention  and  Its  Jurisdiction  is  in- 
voked by  either  party  to  the  dispute. 

In  these  events,  the  World  Court  would 
have  plenary  power  to  overrule  or  modify 
any  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  other  federal  court, 
or  of  any  state  court  interpreting  the  Con- 
vention; to  nullify  or  alter  any  decision  of 
the  President,  or  any  Governor,  or  any  fed- 
eral or  state  executive  officer  applying  the 
provision  of  the  Convention;  to  nullify  any 
act  of  Congress  or  any  state  legislature  as  a 
failure  to  perform  the  obligation  imposed 
on  it  by  Artide  V  of  the  Convention  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention;  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  any  pitnislon  of 
the  Convention  has  l>een  fulfilled  in  any  In- 
stance. 

How  can  any  Senator  who  entertains  an 
Intelligent  love  for  his  country  vote  to  ratify 
an  Instrument  which  thus  sul>ordInates  the 
United  States  and  the  fifty  sUtes  to  the 
World  Court? 

5.  An  urumtwered  comtUuttonal  Question. 
The  power  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  or 

reject  treaties  Is  created  by  Section  2  of  Ar- 
tide n  of  the  Constitution,  which  stipulates 
that  the  President  "shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  providing  two 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur." 

In  telling  the  truth  about  the  Oenodde 
Convention,  the  designs  of  those  who  draft- 
ed it,  and  what  its  ratification  by  the  Senate 
would  do  to  the  system  of  government  or- 
dained by  the  Constitutlcm.  I  do  not  raise  or 
attempt  to  answer  this  crucial  constitution- 
al question:  Does  Section  2  of  Artide  n  at 
the  Constitution  confer  on  the  Senate  the 
power  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  rob  the 
United  States  of  any  of  its  sovereign  powers 
as  a  Free  Republic? 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Secti<m  2  of 
Artide  n.  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Constitutlcm.  empowers  the  Senate  or  any 
other  instrummtality  of  the  United  States 
to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part  sovereign 
powers  l)elonging  to  the  United  Ststes  as  a 
Free  Republic.  Hence,  I  assdrt  with  com- 
plete ctmviction  that  the  Sendate  does  not 
possess  the  cmstitutional  pown-  to  ratify 
the  Oenodde  Convention. 

6.  The  dutg  of  Senator*  to  reject  the  Oeno- 
dde Convention. 
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For  yean  after  lU  rejection  by  the  Senate. 
■gitaUon  for  ratification  of  the  Oenodde 
Convention  nibalded.  and  It  waa  largely  for- 
gotten by  the  public. 

Unfortunately,  however.  It  waa  resurrect- 
ed during  the  national  election  rampalgn  of 
1»M  as  a  poUtlcal  ploy  to  appeaae  lome  of 
lU  ardent  advocates,  and  haa  been  nibmlt- 
ted  anew  to  the  Senate.  And  unfortunately 
It  now  poaea  a  potent  threat  to  oonatltutlon- 
al  government  In  America.  This  is  true  be- 
cause pragmatic  politicians  are  often  tempt- 
ed to  assign  priority  to  satisfying  demands 
of  constituents,  no  matter  how  repugnant  to 
common  sense,  reason,  and  constitutional 
government  those  demands  may  be,  over 
performing  their  supreme  obligation  to  give 
our  country  sound  government  conforming 
to  the  Constitution. 

Charity  prompts  me  to  believe  that  moat 
people  who  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Oenodde  Convention  do  not  understand  Its 
drastic  provisions  and  ImpUcatlona. 

Unlike  people  In  general,  however.  Sena- 
tors are  charged  with  responsibility  for  un- 
derstanding the  provisions  and  implications 
of  treaties  submitted  to  them  for  ratifica- 
tion, and  for  casting  votes  in  respect  to 
them  which  are  intelligent  and  harmonize 
with  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

Hence,  no  Senator  can  plead  Ignorance  or 
political  conslderaUons  to  Justify  for  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Oenodde  Convention.  This  is 
true  because  It  is  calculated  and  intended  to 
rob  the  United  States  and  the  fifty  sUtes  of 
part  of  their  sovereign  powers  as  constitu- 
ent members  of  a  Free  Republic,  and  to  sub- 
ject their  governments  in  substantial  ways 
to  the  dominion  of  the  World  Court,  an 
International  agency  controlled  by  the  over- 
whelming foreign  majority  of  its  members. 

The  present  members  of  the  Senate  will 
render  a  ma^ilfioent  service  to  the  United 
States,  the  fifty  sUtes,  and  constitutional 
government  In  our  land  If  they  will  exercise 
the  political  courage  to  reject  the  Oenodde 
Convention  which  bodes  no  good  for  the 
United  States,  the  fifty  states,  and  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
legs  Of  how  any  Senator  may  presently 
stand  on  this  Issue.  I  do  hope  that 
each  of  us  will  read  and  study  Senator 
Ervln's  wise  counsel  on  an  issue  of 
enormous  importance  to  our  Nation. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
derlt  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  leglalative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  l£r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

I  also  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  a  statutory  lO-hour  time 
agreement  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
71  and  if  we  intend  to  vote  by  midaf- 
temoon  tomorrow,  it  may  be  necessary 
that  we  debate  it  at  some  length  today 
and  probably  into  the  evening. 

I  hope  that  those  who  support  and 
oppose  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71  are 
prepared  to  accommodate  our  sched- 
ule by  being  available  untU  6.  7.  or  8 
o'clock  this  evening,  maybe  a  little 
longer. 


UMI 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  Is  no  further 
morning  business  at  the  time.  We  are 
waiting  for  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 71.  We  hope  that  may  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2:30  or  2:45 
pjn.  I  am  going  to  move  in  a  moment 
that  we  stand  in  recess  until  2:30  and 
that  from  2:30  until  3.  there  be  a 


ORDERS  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2:S0 
P.M.  TODAY  AND  FOR  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
UNTIL  3  PJif. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 

2:30  pjn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  is  agreed  to. 

JAr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  from  2:30 
p.m.  imtil  3  pjn.  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and.  at 
12:39  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
2:30  p.m..  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
convened when  called  to  order  by  the 
President  Officer  [Mr.  Wallop!  . 


THE  ANZU8  ALLIANCE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be  Joining  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  restrict  ag- 
ricultural imports  from  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  These  actions  are  in  re- 
sponse to  New  Zealand's  policy  of  not 
allowing  U.S.  military  ships  to  dock  in 
their  ports  and  Australia's  refusal  to 
aUow  U.S.  aircraft  to  use  their  bases, 
for  certain  purposes.  These  policies 
have  threatened  the  future  of  the 
ANZUS  alliance. 

The  prohibition  of  imports  of  wool, 
lamb,  and  beef  products  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  is  of  particular 
interest  to  South  Dakota.  Wool  grow- 
ers and  livestock  producers  have  com- 
plained for  years  about  the  importa- 
tion of  various  agricultural  products 
from  New  Zealand.  In  fiscal  year  1084. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  exported 
over  $1.2  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  United  States.  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  supply  nearly 
all  of  the  wool  and  lamb  meat  import- 
ed. They  are  also  the  two  largest  ex- 
porters of  beef  products  to  the  United 


SUtes  with  sales  of  $646  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  In  many  cases,  these 
agricultural  products  are  exported  to 
the  United  Stotes  with  the  benefit  of 
various  government  programs  or  subsi- 
dies. 

All  of  these  products  are  produced  in 
abundance  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
reduction  of  these  imports  would  help 
to  increase  domestic  wool  and  live- 
stock prices  and  also  demonstrate  to 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  serious  about  these 
trade  and  security  issues.  The  Increase 
in  wool  prices  will  also  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  d<»nestic  wool  program. 

On  February  27,  I  chaired  a  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Fuaily  Farm  to  look  at 
the  impact  of  the  current  farm  prob- 
lems on  rural  communities— and  on 
small  businesses  in  particular.  One  of 
the  witnesses  at  the  hearing  was  Bob 
Meyer,  the  manager  of  the  Center  of 
the  Nation  Wool  Warehouse  in  BeUe 
Fourche.  SD.  Mr.  Meyer  pointed  out 
the  devasUting  impact  that  the  de- 
pressed wool  and  livestock  prices  have 
had  on  the  large  tri-State  area  which 
he  serves.  He  also  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  wool  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Meyer's 
sUtement  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd 
immediately  following  my  sUtement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  "Ui.  President.  I 
would  also  like  to  say  that  BIr.  Meyer 
has  done  something  very  unique  in  the 
wool  industry.  For  years,  the  United 
SUtes  has  been  a  major  importer  of 
wool.  However,  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Meyer  has  begim  to  export  UJS.  wool. 
With  the  strong  dollar,  the  export  ef- 
forts have  been  difficult,  but  he  has 
had  success  in  establishing  an  export 
mai^et  for  American  wool.  The  ex- 
porting of  U.S.  wool  has  benefited 
wool  producers  in  the  South  DakoU 
area  by  increasing  the  price  they  re- 
ceive for  their  product.  I  would  like  to 
conunend  Bob  Meyer  for  his  efforU 
and  encourage  other  businesses  to 
follow  his  lead  in  eaUbllshlng  export 
markete  for  their  producU. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

Join  in  cosponsorlng  this  legislation  to 

restrict  agricultural  imports  from  New 

Zealand  and  Australia. 

Exhibit  1 

TBTm  owT  or  RoasKT  H.  Mxraa 

BUIAL  AMBUCA  AND  SMALL  BCSHmS 

The  impact  of  a  depressed  farm  and 
ranch-related  economy  is  forcing  many 
rural  businesses  into  a  near  state  of  panic 
and  business  depression. 

The  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the 
farm  and  ranch  people  has  become  very  evi- 
dent in  practically  all  of  the  small  towns  In 
the  tri-State  area  of  South  Dakota,  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana. 

A  good  example  of  this  Is  present  this  very 
moment  in  the  once  thriving  communities 
of    Sturgis    and    BeUe    Fourche,    South 


Dakota.  These  two  rural  communities  have 
over  13  business  failures  during  the 
year.  Their  main  streets  have  many 
empty  buildings,  and  the  remaining  busi- 
nesses are  holding  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
These  communities  with  populations  of  less 
than  S,000  are  normally  the  busiest  towns  in 
the  region. 

For  several  years  property  valuations  of 
rural  school  districts  have  decreased  In 
dollar  value.  The  demise  In  the  agriculture 
economy  has  led  to  a  decline  of  small  busi- 
ness which  has  seriously  curtailed  the 
taxing  ablUty  of  these  school  dIstrieU  re- 
sulting in  many  cuts  in  worthwhile  school 
programa. 

The  answer  to  all  this  Is  becoming  very 
evident  If  the  agriculture  sector  cannot 
become  profitable  very  soon  many  smaD 
midwestem  communities  of  today  win 
become  the  ghost  towns  of  tomorrow. 

The  present  administration's  "fne 
maAet"  approach  will  only  consolidate 
American  farming.  Consolidation  not  only 
means  ttimtx  farmers,  but  fewer  local  small- 
town merchants  and  suppliers  to  those 
farmers.  Fot  example,  large  scale  corporate 
farms  ultimately  bypass  local  grain  elevator 
operators  by  storing  their  own  and  dealing 
directly  with  large  terminals:  small  rural  in- 
dependent banks  suffer  since  they  arent  as 
sophisticated  and  large  enough  to  meet 
large  corporate  needs. 

Opening  agriculture  to  competitive  forces 
of  the  "free  market"  will  ultimately  result 
in  not  only  fewer  small  farms  but  fewer 
small  banks,  fewer  small  elevators,  fewer 
niral  merchants,  snd  ultimately  fewer  small 
towns. 

Small  farms  and  rural  communities  must 
be  preserved.  They  have  contributed  greatly 
to  our  strength  and  well-being  by  providing 
America  with  the  best,  most  plentiful,  and 
cheapest  food  supply  modem  dvlllaation 
has  ever  known. 

I  am  a  wool  merchant  located  in  the  heart 
of  America's  sheep  industry  in  Belle 
Fourche.  South  Dakota. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  lobbying 
efforts  by  Australian  and  New  Zealand  lob- 
byists in  regard  to  our  19S5  farm  bill  (Aus- 
tralian news  release  dated  2/21/85).  My 
question  is,  do  United  States  dtlsens  lobby 
uie  governments  of  these  two  countries  re- 
garding their  farms  programs? 

Another  concern  In  my  region  Is  the  Infla- 
tion level.  Real  inflation  has  not  lowered  at 
the  farm  and  ranch  level  as  the  national  ftg- 
ures  indicate.  Also,  real  interest  rates,  al- 
though lower,  are  no  way  near  the  level  the 
farm  ranch  Industry  can  sustain.  Bear  in 
mind,  the  Increased  fuel  costs,  soaring  inter- 
est rates,  coupled  with  the  government's 
past  embargos  on  beef  and  grain,  the  lax  en- 
forcement on  import  quotas  on  meat,  all 
these  have  helped  weaken  the  maiket  struc- 
ture. Consequently,  agriculture  products  fell 
far  below  levels  that  should  have  occurred 
In  the  past  recessionary  periods. 

The  continuation  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  in  its  present  form,  which  Is  a  self  sup- 
porting program  sustained  by  Impwted  wool 
tariff  revenues.  Is  paramount  to  the  survival 
of  the  domestic  sheep  industry.  This  Indus- 
try utilises  thousands  of  acres  of  arid  and 
desolate  land,  and  creates  many  dollars 
from  renewable  resources,  and  suivorts 
hundreds  of  rural  communitlea  like  no  other 
.industry  can!  All  this,  from  land  that  would 
not  generate  any  revenue  otherwise! 

During  the  SO  year  life  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  the  sheep  producers  have  set  sslde 
voluntarily  over  74  million  dollars  to  help 
buQd  their  industry.  Accordingly,  they  have 


reduced  their  pay  cheeks  by  that  amotmt 
Doing  •this  In  a  series  of  >»fOT»Mtiim«  that 
have  averaged  an  M  percent  plus  "yes  vote" 
In  the  life  of  the  wool  program. 

This  74  mmioo  doDan  amounts  to  $1.33 
for  every  lamb  marketed  In  the  United 
States.  Compare  this  to  a  check-off  on 
cattle  that  averages  about  SO  cents  per  head 
nation  wide!  Keep  in  mind,  that  50  cents  on 
cattle  Is  on  an  animal  that  is  worth  about 
ten  times  what  a  lamb  la.  lUs  speaks  very 
well  about  an  Industry  that  is  attempting  to 
compete  with  subsldiwd  foreign  Imports. 
Durtaig  this  past  year,  promotion  of  lamb 
has  begun  to  pay  off.  We  saw  17  straight 
weeks  of  oontinuliig  lamb  prices  at  higher 
levels,  this  all  points  to  the  Intended  goal  of 
the  National  Wool  Act 

We  admit  to  the  decline  of  the  sheep  In- 
dustry over  the  last  SO  years,  however,  we 
have  severe  predator  proUems.  resulting 
from  government  policies,  severe  sining 
snow  storms,  and  long  droughts  In  our 
major  sheep  producing  areas. 

Undoubtedly  a  vlalde  sheep  Industry 
cannot  be  rebuilt  on  the  Wool  Act  alone. 
But  it  does  need  to  be  one  of  the  compo- 
nents. To  lose  the  National  Wool  Act  at  the 
present  time  would  virtually  wipe  us  out. 

A  recent  study  on  cost  returns  on  a  typical 
sheep  operation  of  4.000  sheep  Indicates 
that  wool  Incentive  payments  received  for 
wool  equalled  about  SO  percent  of  the  gross 
income  of  producers.  VI  this  income  were 
discontinued,  lamb  i»1oes  would  have  to  rise 
33  percent  to  compensate,  and.  given  today's 
market,  such  an  increase  is  unrealistic.  Con- 
sequently, more  sheep  mxtduceis  would  be 
forced  out  of  business.  The  sheep  Industry 
has  operated  at  a  loss  the  last  three  yean 
and  has  accumulated  a  threatening  debt 
load. 

Wool  and  lamb  are  unique  commodities  in 
that  we  are  net  importers  cf  those  productr 
(We  consume  more  than  we  produce).  The 
continual  strength  of  the  U.8.  dollar  conse- 
quently affects  these  commodities  more 
than  others. 

Imports  of  wool  and  lamb  distort  snd 
lower  prices  received  by  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers, a  situaticm  which  is  drsmatically 
being  reflected  at  this  very  moment. 

The  present  National  Wool  Act.  in  effect 
corrects  this  situation  to  domestic  produc- 
ers. 

In  addition,  in  a  recent  edition  of  The 
Wool  Record,  a  Bradford.  England  publica- 
tion. Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
contributed  an  editorial  on  the  virtues  of 
wool,  relating  the  devastating  effects  their 
troops  encountered  from  burning  unlf  mms 
composed  of  synthetic  flbers  during  fires 
aboard  their  troop  ships  participating  in  the 
Falklands  war  with  Argentina.  America 
should  take  heed,  recognizing  England's 
misfortune,  and  preserve  our  domestic 
sheep  and  wool  industry,  as  one  vital  to  our 
national  defense.  Our  National  Wool  Act 
reooinises  that  America  can  not  be  solely 
dependent  on  foreign  wool  suppliers.  There- 
fore, elimination  or  cutting  back  of  the  Na^ 
tlonal  Wool  Act  would  not  only  be  devastat- 
ing to  the  United  States  sheep  industry  but 
to  our  national  security  as  welL 

Ultimately,  if  the  sheep  Industry  lost  the 
Natlcmal  Wool  Act,  many  rural  communities 
would  suffer  greatly.  Also,  sssiiming  the  do- 
mestic wool-  maiket  would  not  make  up  the 
income  difference,  a  33  percent  Increase  in 
lamb  prices  would  be  necessary  to  sustain 
our  IndusUy.  This  would  Immediately  be  re- 
flected In  increased  costs  to  the  consumer 
the  present  $3.30  leg  of  lamb  would  need  to 
sell  at  (3.30.  resulting  In  a  significant 
impact  on  the  consumns  grocery  dollar. 


Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
my  views.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  booklet  that  outlines  the  necessity 
and  Importance  of  the  wool  act  in  more 
detalL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  let  me  conclude, 
Mr.  President,  by  saying  that  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand  are  not  allowing 
our  ships  and  aircraft  under  certain 
drcumstanoes  into  their  ports  or  to 
use  their  alrbaaes.  We  have  dme  ev- 
erything for  those  two  countries  in 
terms  of  trade:  in  fact,  we  have  al- 
lowed than  to  violate  our  trade  agree- 
ments. We  have  oveiiooked  it  in  order 
to  help  them.  However,  I  think  we 
should  now  enforce  the  trade  agree- 
ments, because  essentially  they  are 
violating  the  ANZUS  pact. 

I  c(Hiu>liment  the  QMnaors  of  the 
legislation  and  say  that  I  am  haK>y  to 
be  Joining  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  wm 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRTgtfffiKR.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  What  is  the  docu- 
mentation that  Australia  has  Joined 
New  Zealand? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Australia  has 
limited  the  use  of  its  airbases  by  U.S. 
aircraft  monitoring  strategic  missOe 
tests. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  New  Zealand,  but 
I  wonder  if  he  might  chedc  on  the 
question  of  Australia. 

Mr.  PRESSLEH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much.  I  shall  double-chedc 
that.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they 
have  limited  some  of  our  aircraft  using 
their  bases.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I 
shall  provide  him  with  the  informa- 
tion on  Australia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  asked  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
what  time  I  thought  we  might  be 
ready  to  report  a  bill  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71.  I  told  him  at  3  o'dot^ 
The  committee  has  met.  The  commit- 
tee has  voted.  I  am  ready  to  present 
this  to  the  floor  if  it  is  in  order. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLARIFICAnON  OF  CARGO 
PREl^IRENCE  RIBQ^  1 1  K-l'i**  WM'i' 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going    to    be    Joining    with   Senator 
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BoscHWTTZ  and  Senator  Bom  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  clarify  the 
cargo  preference  provlBlon  on  trans- 
porting U^.  grain  exports.  The  legisla- 
tion would  limit  the  cargo  preference 
requirement  to  the  Public  Law  480  and 
AID  programs  to  which  it  has  histori- 
cally been  applied. 

A  recent  court  ruling  has  extended 
the  cargo  preference  requirement  to 
export  sales  made  under  the  Blended 
Credit  Program  and  possibly  the 
aSM-102  Export  Credit  Guarantee 
Program.  The  additional  cost  of  ship- 
ping the  grain  under  these  programs 
will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  make 
the  programs  useless.  The  15-  to  30- 
percent  increase  in  shipping  costs  wlU 
more  than  negate  the  2-percent  Inter- 
est reduction  under  the  Blended 
Credit  Program.  If  the  current  ruling 
stands,  the  Government  will  either 
have  to  provide  additional  funds  to 
pay  for  shipping  the  grain  or  the 
export  sales  will  not  be  made.  With 
the  huge  Federal  deficit  problem  we 
face  today,  we  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
vide such  additional  funds.  Yet  our 
record  trade  deficit  and  depressed 
farm  economy  desperately  require 
those  exports.  It  is  clear  that  we  need 
to  limit  the  costly  cargo  preference 
provision  to  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram and  AID  export  sales. 

n.S.  agricultural  exports  have  de- 
clined in  recent  years,  but  the  Blended 
Credit  and  O8M-102  programs  are  two 
bright  spots  in  our  export  picture. 

ytr.  President,  we  are  desperate  to 
expand  our  exports  at  a  time  when  our 
trade  Iwlance  is  shifting  very  unfavor- 
ably. The  loss  of  an  estimated  3.6  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  grain  sales  this 
year,  valued  at  $536  miUlon,  will  only 
worsen  our  trade  balance.  The  loss  of 
these  markets  will  also  further  depress 
domestic  commodity  prices.  Our  farm- 
ers—indeed, our  country— cannot 
afford  lower  farm  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  Join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation 
and  to  work  for  quick  action  on  the 
cargo  preference  inue. 


of  the  loan.  Several  months  went  by 
and  no  Interest  was  expressed  in  this 
program.  Lenders  said  they  could  not 
write  off  10  percent  of  principal,  so 
the  requirement  was  changed  to  aUow 
the  lender  to  write  off  10  percent  in 
interest.  Still  there  was  little  or  no 
participation  in  the  program.  Then 
the  110-percent  cash-flow  requirement 
was  reduced  to  100  percent.  And  still 
there  seems  to  be  little  interest.  In 
fact,  since  the  program  was  announced 
last  September,  FtaHA  has  reviewed 
only  413  loan  guarantee  v>pllcations 
under  this  program  and  only  60  have 
been  approved.  It  is  clear  that  this 
program  will  not  provide  the  credit 
needed  by  thousands  of  farmen  this 
spring  to  plant  their  crops. 

Bfr.  President,  I  urge  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  continue  work- 
ing for  additional  assistance  to  finan- 
cially distressed  farmers  and  ranchers. 
I  have  asked  the  administration  to 
take  several  actions  to  further  assist 
farmers,  but  the  Senate  should  also 
consider  additional  actions. 


UM 


ACTION  ON  THE  FARM  CREDIT 
PROBLESlfl 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wish  to  draw  once  again  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  to  the  need 
for  action  on  the  farm  credit  problem. 
Several  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  outlining  actions  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  provide  farmers  with 
additional  credit  assistance.  One  of  the 
major  provisions  was  a  FmHA  loan 
guarantee  program. 

This  program  was  announced  initial- 
ly last  September.  It  required  private 
lenders  to  reduce  a  farmer's  loan  prin- 
cipal by  10  percent  if  the  farmer  could 
demonstrate  a  110-percent  cash-flow. 
For  its  part,  the  FmHA  would  provide 
a  loan  guarantee  for  up  to  90  percent 


WHY  CONGRESS  WON'T  FREEZE 
DEFENSE  FUNDS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  lb.  President, 
no  one  in  this  body  is  more  concerned 
about  reducing  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  than  I  am.  You  may  recall  that 
on  the  24th  of  January  of  this  year,  I 
gave  a  speech  on  the  floor,  citing  the 
need  for  political  courage  in  attacking 
the  deficit,  which  we  must  do  If  this 
Nation  is  to  survive  economically. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  defense  budget  must  face  scrutiny 
as  well  as  every  other  facet  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  if  we  are  going  to  come  up 
with  reductions  significant  enough  to 
start  reducing  this  deficit.  But  the  De- 
fense Department  cannot  shoulder 
most  of  the  burden  as  many  critics 
would  like  to  see.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  fairly  obvious  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  defense  budget  and  that  of 
other  departments  to  anyone  who 
would  listen  to  me. 

The  DOD  budget,  unlike  others,  is 
not  spent  in  the  year  that  it  is  author- 
ized and  appropriated  but,  rather,  it  is 
spread  out  over  several  years  in  the 
future.  That  is  the  dilemma  we  face 
now  in  trying  to  cut  back.  We  are  obli- 
gated to  pay  for  equipment  that  Is 
now  being  delivered  that  was  author- 
ized in  several  prior  years'  budgets. 
The  result  is  that  a  large  percentage 
of  this  year's  budget  is  actually  obli- 
gated to  pay  for  that  equipment  au- 
thorized in  prior  years. 

Now,  I  commend  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  the  hard  work  they  have 
done  but,  try  as  I  might,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  this  difference  clear 
to  those  members.  We  simply  cannot 
Ignore  those  prior  year  commitments, 
so  any  cuts  made  will  have  to  come 
from  current  operations  and  mainte- 


nance funds,  personnel,  and/or  major 
reductions  in  all  our  strategic  and  tac- 
tical systems.  I  can  assure  you  that 
such  reductions  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  the  readiness  of  our 
forces. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
only  new  program  that  actually  ap- 
pears in  this  year's  budget  is  an  Air 
Force  communications  system  and  the 
cost  of  that  system  comes  to  only  $40 
million. 

My  committee  has  been  trying  to 
find  out  where  the  $19  billion  in  cuts 
mandated  by  the  Budget  Committee 
could  come  from,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  if  we  cut  every  major  strategic 
and  tactical  program  altogether,  we 
still  will  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 
take  care  of  that  magnitude  of  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  came  across 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 11,  1985,  edition  of  VA.  News  A 
World  Report,  entitled  "Why  Con- 
gress Won't  Freeze  Defense  Funds." 
This  article  puts  the  problem  I  have 
Just  outlined  in  better  perspective 
than  any  piece  I  have  seen  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  and  I  commend  it  to  each 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoas,  as  follows: 


Wht  Cowobsss  Woh't 
FmnM 


FRKBKDlRlin 


(By  Robert  A.  Kittle) 

Whatever  the  (ate  of  the  propoaed  freese 
on  federal  spendinc.  the  idea  of  freesing  the 
defense  budget  is  certain  to  be  atUlbom. 

Advocates  of  big  cut«  In  military  ipendins 
are  discovering  that  the  Pentagon  la  locked 
Into  a  rising  level  of  expenditure  that  can  be 
moderated  but  not  arrested. 

An  Inereaae  In  the  def  enae  budget  of  S  to  5 
percent  after  allowing  for  inflation  la  all  but 
IneviUble  in  the  flacal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1. 

That  would  fall  short  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Casper  Weinberger's  request  for  377.5 
billion  dollars  in  military  outlays— 6  percent 
above  the  current  year  In  real  terms— but 
stm  would  represent  billions  of  additional 
dollars. 

"If  the  armed-services  committees  try  to 
produce  a  freeae.  the  prospect  wU  be  ao  hor- 
rifying that  they  will  certainly  back  off." 
predicts  WUliama  Kaufmann.  a  defense 
budget  expert  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
In  Washington.  D.C. 

Why  does  any  move  for  major  shrinking 
of  the  Pentagon's  budget  request  face  insu- 
perable obstacles? 

The  main  reason  is  that  maaslve  bills  only 
now  are  commlng  due  for  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's across-the-board  modernisa- 
tion of  the  weaponry  of  all  the  anned  serv- 
ices. 

Scheduled  outlays.  Unlike  military  pay 
and  other  spending  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  armed  forces,  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  weapons— warships,  aircraft,  tanks 
and  mlsallea— are  authorised  by  Congress  in 
one  year,  but  the  bulk  of  the  money  actual- 
ly Is  spent  over  several  succeeding  years. 


Thus,  an  arms  buildup  that  began  at  rela- 
tively modest  levels  four  yean  ago  has 
gained  such  momentum  that  the  Pentagon 
Is  locked  into  steadily  rising  budgets  (or 
years  to  come  simply  to  pay  (or  hardware 
that  has  been  ordered  but  not  yet  delivered. 

In  198S.  (or  example,  lawmakers  approved 
the  expenditure  o(  6.5  bUllon  dollars  (or  two 
new  aircraft  carriers,  both  o(  which  are 
under  construction  at  Newport  News.  Va. 
Only  about  one  quarter  of  the  (imds  have 
been  ^lent  so  (ar.  but  the  De(ense  Depart- 
ment Is  obligated  to  continue  the  flow  of 
dollars  at  an  wcalating  rate  during  1986  to 
keep  the  projects  going. 

The  procurement  surge  has  expanded 
sharply  the  "unccmtrollable"  sector  of  the 
Pentagon  budget— outlays  that  stem  from 
commitments  made  in  prior  yean.  In  1960. 
only  27  percent  o(  Pentagon  spending  was  In 
the  uncontrollable  category.  This  year,  the 
(igure  Is  36  percent  and  is  expected  to  grow 
to  43  percent  by  1989.  reports  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Bureau  o(  Economic 
Analysis. 

Budget  experts  note  that  the  only  way 
Congress  could  reverse  this  trend  would  be 
to  rescind  (imds  already  approved.  In  many 
cases,  this  would  require  the  Pentagon  to 
abrogate  contracts  that  already  have  been 
signed,  thereby  incurring  heavy  cancellation 
poialttos. 

A  more  likely  option  for  lawmaken  is  to 
stretch  out  anns  purchases  over  more  years. 
For  example,  by  reducing  the  number  of  F- 
14  fii^  Jets  purchased  by  the  Navy  in 
1966.  short-tenn  savings  are  achieved. 

Over  the  long  run.  however,  the  total  cost 
of  the  planes  will  be  higher  because  of  Infla- 
ti<m  and  less  e((leient  production  rates  that 
drive  up  the  unit  cost  when  (ewer  aircraft 
are  delivered.  When  the  Navy  decided  to  cut 
back  the  planned  purchaae  of  F-14s  in  fiscal 
year  1966  from  24  to  18.  the  price  per  plane 
Increased  by  3  mlUicm  dollars. 

sTHi«<MMny  entire  weapons  systems  would 
be  more  cost  effective,  but  both  the  Penta- 
gon and  Congress  have  shown  great  reluc- 
tance in  the  past  to  cancel  arms  programs 
once  they  have  entered  production. 

Powerful  incentives.  Lawmaken  are  loath 
to  forfeit  political  bonuses  In  the  form  of 
defense  contracts  and  Jobs  back  home,  as 
well  as  campaign  contributions  and  other 
aupport  from  powerful  defense-industry  lob- 
byists. 

The  28-bilUon-dollar  B-1  bomber  program, 
for  instance,  will  employ  60,810  civilian 
worken  during  the  peak  production  year  of 
1986.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  estimates 
that  more  than  300,000  other  civilian  Jobs 
will  be  generated  in  support  Industries. 
These  Jobs  are  scattered  over  48  states, 
giving  almost  every  member  of  Congress  a 
stake  in  the  program. 

Political  considerations  figure  even  more 
conspicuously  in  prompting  lawmaken  to 
treat  other  potential  de(enae  savings  as  o(f 
limits.  A  striking  example  Is  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  close  hundreds  of  military  in- 
stallations that  the  Pentagon  regards  as  ob- 
solete. 

Action  by  Congress  that  blocks  the  con- 
solidation of  military  bases  wastes  3  billion 
dollan  annually,  according  to  an  estimate 
by  the  Oraoe  Commission,  a  presidential  bi- 
partisan panel  on  government  cost  cutting. 

Although  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Barry  Oold- 
water  (R-Aria.),  has  said  he  favon  closing 
unneeded  bases,  there  is  scant  proQiect  that 
his  view  wlU  prevaU  on  Capitol  HIU. 

In  short,  the  uncontroUables  in  the  Penta- 
gon budget  plus  pork-banel  politics  in  Con- 


giesi  insure  that  defense  gwwiding  wiU  con- 
tinue sharply  on  an  upward  course  despite 
the  most  detennined  e((orts  to  slash  the 
(ederal  dendt. 


VIETNAM  RDI.B8  OF 
ENOAOEMENT-1969-1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Pentagon  Piu>er8  reveal  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  repeatedly 
argued  against  the  artificial  limita- 
tions, known  as  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment, that  lnu>eded  the  objectives  of 
our  Nation  in  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
Chiefs  pointed  out  that  these  self-im- 
posed restraints  allowed  North  Viet- 
nam to  receive  war  supporting  materi- 
al from  external  sources  through 
routes  which  for  the  most  part  were 
immune  from  attack  and  then  to  dis- 
perse and  store  this  material  in  politi- 
cally assured  sanctuaries  from  which 
it  was  infiltrated  to  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  The  relatively  unmolested 
receipt  of  supplies  from  Russia,  China, 
and  Soviet  satellite  countries  contrib- 
uted to  Hanoi's  belief  in  ultimate  vic- 
tory. 

A  few  civilian  advisers,  such  as  Walt 
Rostow,  reasoned  that  systematic  and 
sustained  bombing  of  war-making  re- 
sotirces  in  North  Vietnam  would  have 
decisive  results,  but  Seavtarles  of  De- 
fense McNamara  and  Clifford,  espe- 
cially, continued  to  argue  for  strict 
limitations  on  military  operations.  The 
results  of  these  restraints  were  de- 
scribed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  in  October 
1967  as  follows: 

First,  the  attacks  on  the  enemy  mili- 
tary targets  have  been  on  such  a  pro- 
longed, graduated  basis  that  the 
enemy  has  adjusted  psychologically, 
economically,  and  militarily;  for  exam- 
ple, inured  themselves  to  the  difficul- 
ties and  hardships  accompanying  the 
war.  dispersed  their  logistic  support 
system,  and  developed  alternate  trans- 
port routes  and  a  significant  air  de- 
fense system. 

Second,  areas  of  sanctuary,  contain- 
ing Important  military  targets,  have 
been  afforded  the  enemy. 

Third,  covert  operations  In  Cambo- 
dia and  Laos  have  been  restricted. 

Fourth,  major  importation  of  sup- 
plies into  NVN  by  sea  has  been  permit- 
ted. 

On  March  31,  1968,  when  President 
Johnson  announced  to  the  American 
people  he  would  not  seek  reelection, 
he  also  restricted  air  strikes  on  North 
Vietnam  above  a  line  that  was  soon  set 
at  the  19th  parallel.  Then,  on  Novem- 
ber, 1,  1968,  President  Johnson  or- 
dered the  complete  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam.  Only  defensive 
air  operations  were  permitted  until 
the  resumption  of  strategic  bombing 
in  May  of  1972. 

During  this  bombing  halt,  U.S.  air- 
craft were  prohibited  from  even 
making  protective  reaction  strikes  into 
North  Vietnam  unless  the  strike  was 
both  below  the  19th  parallel  and  an 


immediate  response  against  enemy  air- 
craft or  SAM/AAA  which  had  first 
taken  agp'essive  action  against  our 
aircraft.  Requests  for  one-time  pre- 
emptive strikes  against  the  maturing 
North  Vietnamese  air  defmse  system 
south  of  the  20th  parallel  were  turned 
down.  This  permitted  the  system  to 
reach  a  high  level  of  sophistication  in 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  linked 
OCI  radars  with  the  lock  on  radar  ca- 
pability of  SAM  sites  to  guide  Mlg  at- 
tacks on  VM.  aircraft  and  to  aim 
SAM'S  undetected  until  the  Instant  of 
firing  against  our  aircraft. 

The  rules  of  engagement  were  so 
tight  that  during  the  last  week  of 
BCarch  1972,  General  Lavelle,  com- 
mander of  the  Seventh  Air  Force,  was 
relieved  of  duty  for  allegedly  ordering 
imauthorized  raids  against  North  Viet- 
namese airfields  and  radar  sites.  Iron- 
ically, during  the  same  week  General 
Lavelle  was  recalled.  North  Vielsam 
launched  a  major  offensive  against 
South  Vietnam  and  by  the  first  week 
of  April  the  rules  which  he  was  ac- 
cused of  violating  were  already  obso- 
lete. Authority  was  granted  in  April  to 
use  tactical  alrstrikes  against  SAM'S, 
artillery  and  other  military  targets  to 
the  18th  parallel  and  protective  reac- 
tion strikes  were  authorized  as  far  as 
the  20th  paralleL 

When  President  Nixon  ordered  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor  in  May 
1972,  offensive  air  operations  were  re- 
opened throughout  North  Vietnam 
except  for  a  buffer  zone  at  the  Com- 
mtmlst  Chinese  border.  There  was  a 
short  suspension  of  bombing  north  of 
the  20th  parallel  in  late  October,  but 
President  Nixon  resumed  the  bombing 
on  December  18,  by  ordering  12  con- 
secutive days  of  strikes  and  using  B- 
S2'8  on  a  sustained  basis  for  the  first 
time  over  the  northern  part  of  North 
Vietnam.  Hanoi  reacted  immediately 
by  returning  to  negotiations  in  Paris 
and  irigntng  the  peace  agreement 
within  6  weeks. 

Mr.  Pre8ldait,on  BCarch  6  and  14,  I 
placed  two  documents  in  the  Record 
that  were  declassified  recently  at  my 
request.  These  materials  were  Air 
Force  reports  examining  the  impact  of 
the  rules  of  engagement  during  the 
period  of  1960-65  and  1968-49,  reflec- 
tively. Today  I  wish  to  make  available 
to  my  colleagues  and  the  wide  audi- 
ence served  by  the  Rboord,  the  third 
and  final  of  these  r^iorts,  known  as 
Project  Checo.  The  last  report  is  enti- 
tled "Rules  of  Engagement  November 
1969-September  1972." 

These  rules  unquestionably  denied  a 
military  victory  to  allied  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  I  hope  that  histo- 
rians will  come  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  these  self-defeating  restric- 
tions in  preventing  the  successful  cul- 
mination of  military  activities,  an  artl- 
f leal  handlcv  which  must  never  again 
cripple  our  Armed  Forces. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mmte- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoKD  w  follows: 

PKOJBCT  COimiirOKAKT  HUTOUCAL  EzAm- 

MATioii  or  Cumun  OPBunom  Rvmt 

(RtilM  of  engacenient.  Norember  1960- 

Septcmber  1972) 

(1  March  1973.  HQ  PACAF.  Dlrgctorat*  of 

OperaUom     Analyria.     CHBCO/Corona 

Hmrvest  Division) 

(Prepwed  by  Capt.  Paul  W.  Dder  and  Capt. 

PeterJ.Melly) 

raoncr  CHBOo  KBruais 

The  counterlnmrcency  and  uneonventlon- 
al  warfare  envln»iinent  of  Southeast  Asia 
has  resulted  In  USAF  alipower  belnc  em- 
ployed to  meet  a  multitude  of  requirements. 
These  varied  applications  have  involved  the 
full  spectrum  of  U8AF  aerospace  vehicles, 
support  equipment,  and  manpower.  As  a 
result,  opetmtlonal  daU  and  experiences 
have  accumulated  which  should  be  collect- 
ed, documented,  and  analysed  for  current 
and  future  impa«t  upon  D8AF  policies,  con- 
cepts, and  doctrine. 

Fortunately,  the  value  of  collectlnc  and 
documentlnc  our  SEA  experiences  was  rec- 
ofnlied  at  an  early  date.  In  1963.  Hq  U8AF 
directed  CINCPACAF  to  establish  an  activi- 
ty which  would  provide  timely  and  analyti- 
cal studies  of  DSAF  combat  operations  in 
SEA  and  would  be  primarily  responsive  to 
Air  Staff  requirements  and  direction. 

Project  CHECO.  an  acronym  for  Contem- 
porary Historical  Examination  of  Current 
Operations,  was  established  to  meet  the  Air 
Staff  directive.  Manaced  by  Hq  PACAF. 
with  elements  in  Southeast  Asia.  Project 
CHECO  provides  a  scholarly  "on-foinc"  his- 
torical examination,  documentation,  and  re- 
porting on  nSAF  poUdes.  concepts,  and  doc- 
trine in  PACOM.  This  CHECO  report  Is 
part  of  the  overall  documentation  and  ex- 
amination which  is  being  accomplished.  It  is 
an  authentic  source  for  an  assessment  of 
the  effectiveness  of  U8AF  alrpower  in 
PACOM  when  used  In  proper  context.  The 
reader  must  view  the  study  In  relation  to 
the  events  and  circumstances  at  the  time  of 
Its  preparation— recognising  that  it  was  pre- 
pared on  a  contemporary  basis  which  re- 
stricted perspective  and  that  the  author's 
research  was  limited  to  records  available 
within  his  local  headquarters  area. 

RoaOtT  E.  HlLLD. 

DirtctOT  of  Overationt  AnaXyaU, 

DCS/Operatiotu. 

roixwoBO 

(U)  The  Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE)  are 
the  controls  governing  the  conduct  of  all 
UJS.  military  operations  In  Southeast  Asia 
(SEA).  On  the  grand  scale  they  represent 
the  operatloiuU  interpretations  of  VA  poll- 
dea  and  goals  with  respect  to  the  limited 
SEA  conflict.  On  the  operating  level,  they 
are  a  detailed  set  of  rules  to  be  followed 
doeely  by  all  (Jbmmanders.  air  planners, 
control  personnel,  and  combat  crewmem- 
bers  in  the  actual  planning  and  flying  of 
combat  missions. 

(U)  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  ROE 
were  in  the  limelight  in  the  United  States 
because  of  possible  deviations  authorised  by 
the  military  command  in  SEA.  In  April 
1972.  the  Seventh  Air  Force  (7AF)  Com- 
mander. General  John  D.  Lavelle,  was  re- 
moved from  command  amid  allegations  that 
he  personally  had  permitted  air  strikes  not 
authorised  under  the  ROE  In  North  Viet- 
nam (NVN)  from  November  1971  through 
March  1973.  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee hearings  on  theseHcharies  were  ocm- 
tlnulng  into  the  faU  of  I973.> 

(U)  This  report  presenU  the  ROE  for  air 
operations  In  SEA  from  November  1969 
through  September  1973.  It  Is  the  third  in  a 
series  of  CHECO  reports  on  ROE.  The  first 
report  traced  the  evolution  of  the  air  ROE 
from  1960  through  1965.  The  second  report 
fllsnissrrt  the  changes  in  the  ROE  for  SEA 
from  1  January  1966  through  1  November 
1969. 

(U)  All  ROE  are  essentially  restrictive  in 
nature  and.  as  such,  they  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  conducting  an  overall  air  war.  The 
purpose  of  this  report,  however,  is  not  to 
analyse  the  Impact  of  the  ROB  on  the  abili- 
ty and  success  of  commanders  in  conducting 
military  operatlona  Rather,  this  report  pre- 
sents the  significant  events  and  changes 
pertaining  to  the  ROE  since  the  last  report 
and.  whenever  possible,  relates  them  to  the 
political  or  military  conditions  which  pro- 
duced the  requirements  for  the  changes. 
ouRB  I— ovaavuw 

(U)  The  Joint  Chlefk  of  Staff  (JC8)  pro- 
mulgated authoriiaUoas  for  the  conduct  of 
all  military  air  operations  in  SEA  In  mes- 
sage form  as  Air  Operating  Authorities. 
These  mrsssffs  to  the  Commader-in-Chlef . 
Pacific  (CINCPAC)  essentially  identified  an 
air  resource  that  could  be  used  for  a  specific 
purpose  in  a  given  area  for  a  specified 
period  of  time.  The  air  authorities  provided 
the  guidelines  from  which  CINCPAC.  In 
consultation  with  his  subordinate  command- 
ers In  SEA.  synthesiaed  the  detailed  Basic 
Operation  Orders  for  air  operations  In  SEA. 

Ordinarily  CINCPAC  assigned  nicknames 
to  the  basic  operation  orders  identifying  the 
operations  with  the  various  geographical 
areas  of  SEA.  CINCPAC  Basic  Opnation 
Order  Barrel  Roll/Steel  Tiger/Tankee 
Team  divided  ImtM  into  five  operating  areas 
and  outlined  the  various  responsibilities  for 
the  accomplishment  of  air  operations  In 
those  areas.  CINCPAC  Basic  Operation 
Order  Freedom  Deal  governed  U.S.  air  inter- 
diction operations  In  eastern  Cambodia  The 
air  «— wifiyw  tn  North  Vietnam  prior  to  the 
bombing  halt  in  November  1968  was  nick- 
named Rolling  Thunder /Blue  Tree.  The  de- 
fensive air  operations  during  the  bombing 
halt  were  eventually  termed  "protective  re- 
action strikes,"  but  after  the  resumption  of 
strategic  bombing  in  May  1973.  the  cam- 
paign In  NVN  was  named  Linebacker.  The 
protracted  air  operations  in  South  Vietnam 
had  no  general  nickname. 

(U)  The  Rules  of  Engagement  were 
grounded  tn  the  JCS  Air  Operating  Authori- 
ties and  promulgated  in  the  CINCPAC  Basic 
Operation  Orders.  They  were  never  more 
permissive  than  the  JCS  authorities  but 
could  be  made  more  restrictive  by  lower  ech- 
elon commanders  in  response  to  special  situ- 
ations or  conditions.  For  example,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Natkmal  Armed  Forces  of 
Cambodia,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed 
Force  (RVNAF),  and  the  VA  MUltary  As- 
sistance Command,  Vietnam  (USMACV)  ne- 
gotiated the  ROE  for  Cambodia  within  the 
JCS  guidelinea  They  then  were  made  a  part 
of  the  Freedom  Deal  operation  order. 

(U)  In  South  Vietnam,  where  no  single  op- 
eration order  governing  air  operations  exist- 
ed, the  ROE  for  both  air  and  surface  oper- 
ations had  been  specified  in  MACV  Direc- 
tive 535-13,  dated  13  Oct  1966,  and  subse- 
quent revisions.  Seventh  Air  Force  reiterat- 
ed the  ROE  for  air  operations  alone  in 


7AFR  55-49.  14  Nov  196S.  Thus,  for  aU  of 
SEA.  the  air  operatloas  planners  and  the 
aircrews  had  to  refer  to  at  least  four  basic 
sources  and  subsequent  change  messages  to 
find  the  applicable  ROE.  Seventh  Air  Force 
corrected  this  situation  on  6  December  1971 
when  it  published  7AF  Operation  Order  71- 
17  as  the  single  source  document  providing 
ROE  for  conducting  air  operations  in  all 
areas  of  SEA. 

(U)  By  the  time  7AF  Operation  Order  71- 
17  was  published,  the  ROE  had  evolved  into 
an  extensive,  detailed  set  of  rules— not  a  set 
easily  oonmltted  to  memory.  Still  7AF  re- 
quired all  strike  aircrews.  Forward  Air  Con- 
trollers (FACs).  air  liaison  offloers.  mission 
control,  and  mission  planning  personnel  to 
tlrmfmft***^  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ROE  before  aswimlng  operational  dutlea  In 
the  Tactical  Air  Contnri  Center  (TACC) 
which  allocated  aU  7AF  strike  sorties,  the 
Target  Management  Officer  (TMO)  com- 
pUed  the  ROE  as  they  were  promulgated  at 
higher  echelons  and  distributed  them  to  the 
operational  uniU  via  7AF  OPORD  71-17 
supplementa  Also,  mission  planners  coordi- 
nated requests  for  air  strikes  with  the  TMO 
to  Insure  that  the  targets  were  within  the 
ROE  before  allocating  sortiea 

(U)  In  the  operational  uiUts.  the  ROE 
formed  an  Integral  part  of  the  training 
given  newly  arrived  aircrew  members  as  well 
as  refresher  training  for  experienced 
airmen.  Seventh  Air  Force  required  all 
strike  controllers  and  crew  members  to  com- 
plete a  written  examination  on  the  ROE  ap- 
plicable   to    the    Individual's    operational 


(U)  Beside  their  own  ROE  training  the 
strike  crew's  most  Important  safeguard 
against  violations  of  the  ROE  was  communi- 
cation with  their  controllers.  FACs.  for  ex- 
ample, after  flying  over  the  same  limited 
areas  for  many  hours,  were  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  the  ROE  in  their  areaa  Since 
FACs  controUed  most  air  strikes  in  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  the  likeli- 
hood of  an  ROE  violation  was  further  di- 
minished. Even  so.  stike  pilots  were  to  abort 
the  mission  rather  than  chance  a  violation 
of  the  ROE  regardless  of  the  FACs  instruc- 
tions. In  addition,  to  prevent  border  viola- 
tions. 7AF  defined  positive  control  areas  and 
reqxiired  aircraft  directed  into  the  areas  to 
eatablish  positive  radio  contact  with  radar 
control  agendes  before  entering.  The  radar 
control  agendes  monitored  aircraft  posi- 
tions and  transmitted  border  warnings  as 


•The  ROK  for  the  November  ItTl-Mareh  197S 
period  In  NVN  src  praaented  In  Cbaptar  V  under 
"Protective  iteaeUon  Strikes." 


(U)  The  training,  procedures,  and  safe- 
guards to  prevent  ROE  violations  reflect 
the  Important  role  the  ROE  played  in  the 
SEA  air  operatlona  During  the  period  from 
Ute  1969  untU  September  1973  those  oper- 
ations expanded  to  indude.  for  the  first 
time,  Cambodia  and.  again,  all  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  expansion  was  in  response  to 
the  increasing  North  Vietnamese  threat  to 
the  Vietnamiaation  program  and  to  the 
dwinding  D.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Ac- 
companying this  expansion  were  the  signifi- 
cant modifications  in  the  ROE  which  are 
presented  in  this  report. 

CHArna  ii — south  vrnvAif 
(U)  The  ROE  for  South  Vietnam  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  avoid  injury  to  noncom- 
batanU  and  friendly  troopa  The  30  Decem- 
ber 1971  revision  of  MACV  Directive  535-13 
emphasised  this  point  in  relationship  to 
VS.  withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam. 

"The  changing  nature  of  operations  in  the 
RVN  [Republic  of  Vietnam/South  Vietnam] 
has  receasiUted  a  new  approach  to  the  ROE 


for  the  employment  of  firepower.  The  shift 
to  predominantly  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Aimed  Forces  (RVNAF)  operations  support- 
ed and  advised  by  VA  forces,  coupled  with 
a  dvOlan  populace  that  is  leas  incUned  to 
observe  curfews  and  restricted  areas,  makea 
it  imperative  to  ensure  against  the  India- 
criminate  use  of  firepower.  While  the  goal  is 
maximum  effectiveness  In  caesbat  oper- 
atloas. every  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid 
civilian  casualtiee,  mlnhnlM!  the  destruction 
of  private  property,  and  oooaerve  diminlah- 
ing  resouroea  Accompliahment  of  these  ob- 
jectives requires  that  the  ROE  be  adhered 
to  by  aU  friendly  armed  foroea" 

Tblm  guidance  pertaliMd  to  both  ground 
and  air  firepower,  but  as  more  and  more 
VA  ground  forcea  were  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  thrust  of  the  MACV  di- 
rective was  Increasingly  f ocuaed  aa  the  ap- 
plication of  VS.  air  power. 

"Short  rounda"  the  inadvertent  air  deliv- 
ery of  munitions  onto  Mendly  or  noncom- 
batant  positioaa  was  a  continuing  problem. 
Although  short  rounds  did  not  necessarily 
result  from  violations  of  the  ROE,  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  ROE  was  certainly  one 
factor  that  could  help  prevent  them.  CO- 
MUSMACV  focused  on  the  problem  on  17 
September  1970. 

"I  am  tMMvww'ng  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  incidents  in  which  friendly  Vietnamese 
dvUlans  have  been  kOled  or  injured  by  U.S. 
aircraft  Since  3  September  1970,  seven  ind- 
dents  have  been  reported  Six  involved  VS. 
Aimy  aircraft  and  one  Involved  a  USAF  air- 
craft Such  inddents  are  counterproductive 
to  VS.  goals  in  SEA.  The  alarming  number 
of  inddento  occurring  siitce  3  September 
1970  indicates  a  need  for  more  thorough 
target  evaluation  and  clearance  prior  to  en- 
gagement ROE  applicable  to  the  operation 
of  VA  aircraft  are  dearly  deflned  tn  MACV 
Directive  525-13.  To  Impose  further  restric- 
tion on  the  tactical  employment  of  VS.  air- 
craft could  have  an  adverse  effect  (m 
combat  operations  and  jeopardise  the  safety 
of  air  crewmembers  and  paaaengera" 

The  ROE  for  the  DMZ  were  modifled  in 
1070  in  response  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
military  build-up  there.  After  the  1968  ces- 
sation of  offensive  air  operations  against 
NVN,  the  ROE  prohibited  n.8.  aircraft  op- 
erating in  South  Vietnam  from  entering  the 
DBCZ  except  In  hot  pursuit  of  hostile  air- 
craft or  in  immediate  reponse  to  firings  of 
surface-to-air  missQes  (SAMs)  and  antiair- 
craft artillery  (AAA).  Thus,  the  enemy  was 
fSfntisIlT  free  to  move  men  and  equipment 
into  the  DMZ.  To  counter  this  threat 
against  Allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  tac- 
tical air  support  and  B-53  strikes  were  au- 
thoriied  in  the  southern  half  of  the  DBQS 
beginning  in  August  1970.  However,  the 
enemy  preparation  continued  in  and  above 
the  DMZ  and  culminated  in  the  luring  1973 
offensive  against  South  Vietnam. 

(D)  There  were  no  other  significant 
changes  In  the  ROE  in  South  Vietnsm.  The 
specific  rules  are  given  in  the  previous 
Project  CHECO  report  on  ROE  and  in  7AF 
OPORD  71-17. 

CHATTKB  tn— LAOS 

The  dual  VS.  goals  in  Laos  were  to  sup- 
port the  iwutrallty  of  Laos  and  to  hinder 
the  infUtration  of  North  Vietnamese  men 
and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam  via  the 
many-fingered  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  in  eastern 
Laoa  While  supporting  these  goals,  the  VA 
was  trying  to  keep  a  low  profile  in  deference 
to  the  1062  Geneva  Accords  and  to  avoid 
damage  to  Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phou- 
ma's  image  among  the  Lao  people.  Compli- 


cating the  American  task  were  the  ostenta- 
tious Chinese  Communist  road  construction 
effort  in  northern  Laos  and  a  sensitive  Thai 
ally  to  the  west 

The  srasonal  nature  of  the  conflict  in 
Laoa  further  added  to  the  comidexlty  of  the 
situation.  The  North  Vtetnamese  transport- 
ed most  of  their  men  and  supplies  through 
eastern  Laos  during  the  dry  season  (ap- 
proxbnately  November  through  April). 
During  the  wet  season  when  large  portions 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraQ  became  Impasss 
ble,  the  a>emy  stockpiled  materiel,  im- 
proved and  expanded  routea  and  prepared 
for  the  next  dry  season.  These  dry  season 
surges  of  NVN  men  and  equipment  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  were  accompanied  in 
Northern  laos  by  North  Vietnamese  Army 
(NVA)  and  Pathet  Lao  offensives  onto  the 
Plaine  dea  Janes  where  they  were  met  by 
the  government  forces  of  General  Vang 
Pao's  Meo  guerrlllaa 

The  role  of  U.S.  air  power  in  northern 
Laos  during  the  dry  season  was  interdiction 
of  NVN  supply  routes  and  close  air  support 
of  Vang  Pao's  guerrillas:  during  the  wet 
season,  it  was  strategic  bombing  of  the  NVN 
staging  areas  and  harassment  of  the  road- 
work  crews.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
without  focusing  unwanted  attention  on  the 
VS.  presence  in  Laoa 

In  consonance  with  the  delicate  political 
and  military  situation,  theater  responsibil- 
ity for  all  VS.  military  operations  in  laos 
was  vested  in  the  American  Iknbassy,  Vien- 
tiane (AMEMBV),  which  vaUdated  all  tar- 
gets and  areas  of  operation.  To  permit  im- 
mediate air  strikes,  the  Ambassador  to  Laos 
had  delegated  part  of  his  authority  to  the 
Air  Attache  in  Vientiane,  to  Forward  Air 
Guides  (FAGs),  and  to  FACs  with  Laotian 
observers  aboard  (Raven  FACs).  However, 
he  retained  validation  authority  for  some 
air  operations,  primarily  B-52  drops,  use  of 
area  denial  munitions,  and  preplanned  tar- 
geU  not  in  qtedf  ically  prevailed  areaa 

In  efforts  to  make  the  air  suiwort  of  VS. 
goals  in  Laos  compatible  with  the  various 
conditions,  AMEMBV  and  U.8.  ah-  planners 
had  partitioned  Laos  Into  various  configura- 
tions of  named  areaa  each  of  which  had  its 
own  ROE,  the  most  recmt  realignment 
completed  in  September  1969.  It  designated 
five  operating  areas:  Barrd  Roll  North, 
Barrel  RoU  West  Barrel  RoU  East,  Sted 
Tiger  East  and  Steel  Tiger  West 

The  ROE  in  each  operating  area  reflected 
the  logic  of  the  subdivision.  Barrel  RoU 
(BR)  North  was  a  convenient  buffer  aone 
between  active  Allied  operating  areas  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC).  The 
southern  boundary  of  BR  North  was  slight- 
ly south  of  the  Chlnese-buUt  road  across 
northern  Laoa  at  least  as  far  as  the  road 
had  progressed  in  1969.  Aocordini^.  the 
ROE  were  the  most  restrictive  in  that  area 
Any  UjB.  air  strikes  or  tactical  air  reconnals- 
sanoe  missions  required  JCS  approvaL  Even 
ground  fire  could  not  be  returned  without 
specific  AMEMBV  approvaL 

The  ROE  in  BR  West  and  Steel  Tiger 
(SL)  West  were  similar,  reflecting  relatively 
moderate  military  actiona  the  presence  of 
friendly  troops,  dties,  and  noncombatanta 
and  their  common  borders  with  Thailand 
In  line  with  these  realltiea  modified  by  the 
necessity  for  air  support  of  the  friendly 
troops  and  interdiction  of  infUtration  routes 
into  Thailand,  the  ROE  were  less  restrictive 
than  BR  North  but  more  restrictive  than  in 
BR  East  and  SL  East  where  the  enemy  pres- 
ence was  grei^eat  In  general.  aU  air  stilkes 
in  BR  West  and  SL  West  Induding  the 
return  of  ground  fire,  had  to  be  under  FAC/ 


FAG  oontroL  This  was  not  so  in  BR  East 
and  SL  East  where  the  ROE  authorised 
ground  fire  to  be  returned  against  any  loca- 
tion (except  the  town  of  Sam  Neua)  without 
FAC/FAG  control  and  armed  reoonnais- 
sance  without  FAC/FAG  control  within  300 
meters  of  aU  lines  of  rrimmimirat.lon  (LOCs) 
up  to  the  buffer  aone  along  the  NVN  border. 
Strikes  outside  the  300  meter  limit  howev- 
er, had  to  be  FAC/FAG  omtrolled  The 
ROE  for  these  areas  are  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding CHECO  report  on  ROE  and  in  7AF 
OPORD  71-17. 

BR  East  contained  the  buffer  sone  along 
the  Laoa/NVN  border  and  the  stsging  areas 
from  wliich  the  NVA  moved  across  the 
Plaine  de  Jarres  during  the  dry  season.  The 
buffer  aone  was  10  NM  wide  extending  from 
19*N  to  the  BR  North  boundary.  AU  strikes 
there  required  JCS  approvaL  At  the  end  of 

1969,  the  Ambassador  to  Laoa  G.  McMur- 
trle  Godley,  wanted  to  strike  the  enemy 
LOCs  in  the  buffer  sone  as  supplies  were 
bdng  transported  from  NVN  to  the  staging 
areaa  WhUe  the  JCS  had  approved  some 
strikea  Anihasssrtor  Godley,  supported  by 
CINCPAC,  wanted  an  extension  of  the  au- 
thority. The  JCS  quoted  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Mehrin  R.  lAlrd  as  not  wanting  to 
grant  broader  authmtty  "to  conduct  mili- 
tary operations  that  have  poUtical  sensitivi- 
ty, e.g.,  an  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  NVN  dis- 
cussions in  Paria  international  and  domestic 
poUtical  repntrusstooa  or  possibiUties  of  sig- 
nificant adverse  publidty."  Any  expansion  of 
existing  authorities  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tremely wdl  justified. 

In  his  justification.  Ambassador  Godley 
described  the  Plaine  des  Jsrres  as  "an  im- 
portant objective  In  which  alrpower  wiU 
again  play  a  vital  role."  He  considered  the 
"rides  worth  the  gamble  to  destroy  100.000 
Iba/day  of  enemy  ammunition  and  suppUes 
that  transit  LOCs  in  the  buffer  sone." 

The  result  of  the  Ambassador's  efforts 
was  a  special  operating  sone  established 
within  the  buffer  aone.  The  zone.  Initially 
approved  untO  38  February  1970,  easentiaUy 
reduced  the  southern  half  of  the  buffer 
aone  to  a  four  NM  strip  along  the  Laos/ 
NVN  border.  StrilMS  were  also  authorised  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  buffn-  aone  along 
Route  65  east  of  Sam  Neua  to  within  four 
NM  of  the  NVN  border.  The  JCS  extended 
these  buffer  sone  authorities  until  31  March 

1970,  and  pomltted  armed  reoonnaisBanoe 
within  300  meters  dther  side  of  Route  7  to  a 
point  3600  metos  from  the  NVN  border.  In 
aU  casea  the  targeU  had  to  be  validated  by 
AMEMBV  and  the  strikes  conducted  under 
FAC  oontroL  The  ROE  directed  UJB.  pOots 
to  take  every  feasible  precaution  to  preclude 
the  inadvertent  penetration  of  the  NVN 
border.  However,  the  rules  permitted  laser 
iUumlnator  aircraft  and  aircraft  delivering 
laso-  guided  bombs  to  overfly  NVN  within 
three  NM  of  the  border  in  ordo-  to  guide 
ontaumce  onto  targets  in  lAoa  IRON  HAND 
SAM/AAA  suppression  aircraft  were  also  al- 
lowed to  cross  the  NVN  border  from  Laos  to 
position  themsdves  betwem  SAM/AAA 
sites  in  NVN  and  the  strike  aircraft  deUver- 
Ing  ordnance  in  Laoa 

The  buffer  seme  rules  were  later  relaxed 
to  Indude  armed  reoonaissance  within  3000 
meters  either  side  of  Route  7  up  to  four  NM 
from  the  NVN  border.  FAC  controlled 
armed  reconnaissance  and  tactical  air 
strikes  within  300  meters  of  Route  7  (indud- 
ing aU  connecting  roads)  up  to  300  meters  of 
the  border,  and  air  strikes  in  support  of 
temporary  aircraft  landing  sitea  Actually, 
with  the  resumption  of  the  interdiction 
bombing  of  NVN,  the  buffer  sone  existed  in 
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name  only.  In  Mmy  1973.  the  JC8  Mithoriied 
■ir  atrlkea  MaJiwt  aU  AII19IBV  validated 
targeta  In  the  Barrel  Roll  Kut  buffer  aone 
effective  irntO  the  tennlnatlon  of  the  Une- 
backer  campaltn  in  NVN. 

An  tncreaw  in  the  numl)er  of  Special  Op- 
eratinc  Areas  (SOAa)  throughout  Laoa  ac- 
companied the  diangea  in  the  ROK  alone 
the  Laos/NVN  border.  SOAa  were  areaa  vaU- 
dated  by  AMEMBV  for  air  strikes  without 
FAC  control  against  all  forms  of  enemy 
military  acUvlty.  At  the  end  IMS.  there 
were  only  two  SOAs— located  Just  Inside  the 
western  boundary  of  BR  East.  By  June 
1972.  the  list  tiad  been  expanded  to  seven 
areas.  The  ROE  differed  sllshtly  In  each 
SOA.  primarily  regardlnc  the  type  of  ord- 
nance that  could  be  used.  The  differences  In 
allowable  ordnance  generally  Involved 
nup^hw  mining  munitions,  and  area  denial 
munitions,  all  of  which  would  be  haxardous 
to  friendly  troops  in  the  tjrplcal  see-saw 
ground  action  In  Laos. 

Following  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ground 
conflict,  the  boundaries  of  the  SOAa  varied, 
eapedally  in  the  case  of  SOA  #3  which  en- 
compassed the  northern  half  of  the  Flalne 
des  Jarres  and  the  sites  of  the  seasonal 
dashoa  between  the  NVA  and  the  Meo  guer- 
rillas. The  fluctuation  of  the  SOA  bound- 
aries sinu>ly  reflected  the  tie  between  the 
ROE  and  the  support  of  ground  troops. 
This  also  applied  to  the  creation,  expansion, 
and  contraction  of  the  Raven  control  boxes, 
where  friendly  ground  forces  were  operat- 
ing. Raven  FACs.  or  FAOs,  or  fixed  wing 
gunships  in  contact  with  FAOs  controlled 
all  air  strikes  within  the  boxes.  The 
AMEMBV  had  authorlxed  FAOs  and  the 
Laotian  observers  flying  with  Raven  FACs 
to  validate  targets  of  opportimity.  Since 
Raven  boxes  and  SOAs  were  contiguous, 
changes  in  any  single  area's  boundaries  usu- 
ally led  to  changes  In  adjoining  areas. 
Raven  boxes  advanced  and  retreated  with 
the  friendly  troops  while  the  SOAs  moved 
in  the  opposite  way.  At  one  time  during 
li^bruary  1973,  a  special  night  SOA  existed 
within  the  Raven  box  on  the  southern  half 
of  the  Plalne  des  Jarres.  There,  the  ROE 
for  SOA  #3  governed  air  operations  at 
night  but  the  rules  for  the  Raven  box  ap- 
plied during  daylight  hours.  Figure  3  shows 
the  location  of  the  Raven  boxes  and  SOAs 
as  of  14  September  1972.  The  Raven  box 
and  SOAs  in  southern  Laos  encompass  the 
major  LOCs  from  Laos  into  Cambodia. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  ROE  in  BR 
East  were  becoming  less  restrictive,  those  in 
BR  West  were  being  tightened.  The  Chinese 
had  begun  a  southwesterly  spur  from  the 
east-west  road  they  had  been  constructing 
within  the  southern  boundary  of  BR  North. 
Late  in  1969,  the  spur  began  to  emerge  from 
BR  West  in  the  Nam  Beng  Valley  where 
17.S.  air  operations  were  authorized.  WhUe 
the  Royal  Laotian  Government  was  decid- 
ing Its  policy  toward  the  road,  an  interim 
ban  was  placed  on  low  level  reconnaissance 
and  combat  strikes  within  five  kilometers 
either  side  of  the  road.  Apparently  the  Lao- 
tian policy  was  to  avoid  the  road  because, 
early  in  1970,  the  restriction  became  perma- 
nent from  Muong  Sal  to  Muong  Houn. 
Later,  In  July  1971.  rather  than  continually 
extend  the  restriction  as  road  construction 
progressed  and  new  Chinese  positions  ap- 
°  peared.  the  JCS  simply  extended  the  restric- 
tive BR  North  ROE  to  encompass  all  known 
or  suspected  Chinese  positions  In  northern 
Laos.  No  air  operations  were  permitted 
within  6000  meters  of  those  positions  unless 
specifically  requested  by  AMEMBV  and  ap- 
proved by  CINCPAC  and  the  JCS.  By  Sep- 


tember '1972.  the  road  had  progressed  to 
within  36  rnHea  of  Pak  Beng  on  the  Mekong 
Rhrer-M  milea  from  the  Thai  border. 

CoMistent  with  the  policy  to  avoid  at- 
tracting attention  to  the  VA.  air  operations 
in  Iaos  and  damaging  Souvanna  Phouma's 
image,  there  were  altitude  and  radU  restric- 
tions around  certain  dtlea,  mainly  in  SL 
West  and  BR  West.  The  ROE  generally  au- 
thoriied  air  strikes  within  300  meters  either 
side  of  the  enemy's  LOGs.  sometimes  with 
validation  and  FAC  control  required  and 
sometimes  without,  depending  upon  the 
area.  Air  strikes  more  than  300  meters  from 
a  LOC  and  not  in  an  SOA  required  valida- 
tion and  FAC  control.  Validation  authority 
and  permissible  ordunce  varied  depending 
upon  the  five  main  operating  areas  and  the 
SOAs  within  them.  Strikes  could  not  be 
made  within  800  meters  of  an  active  village 
unless  ground  fire  was  received  from  the  vO- 
lage.  In  October  1971.  this  last  reatrictkm 
was  modified  for  SL  West  to  require  that 
the  ground  fire  be  of  14.S  caliber  or  higher 
before  strikes  could  be  made  within  800 
meters  of  a  village. 

From  1970  through  1973.  the  most  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  ROE  for  Laos  were  the 
gradual  elimination  of  the  BR  East  buffer 
sone  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
SOAs.  As  in  the  past,  many  of  the  changes 
Involved  the  BR  East  operating  area  where 
the  enemy  and  his  logistic  networks  were 
concentrated.  However,  the  appearance  of 
the  Raven  box  and  SOAs  Just  north  of  the 
Cambodian  border  were  evidence  of  the  in- 
creased UJB.  involvement  in  Cambodia. 

CHAPm  rv— CAMBODIA 

Since  1966.  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  had 
permitted  the  North  Vietnamese  to  ship 
supplies  into  Cambodia  through  the  port  of 
SihanoukvUle.  The  North  Vietnamese  trans- 
ported the  supplies  to  the  Cambodla/RVN 
border  and  stockpiled  them  at  bases  there 
for  later  use  in  South  Vietnam.  At  the  same 
time.  Prince  Sihanouk  refused  the  use  of 
Cambodian  airspace  for  n.S.  air  operations. 
Consequently,  the  ROE  for  Cambodia 
hinged  upon  the  often  emphasized  "require- 
ment of  a  military  commander  to  defend  his 
forces  against  armed  attack  with  all  means 
at  his  disposal."  The  ROE  permitted  VS. 
ground  commanders  in  RVN  who  came 
under  fire  from  enemy  positions  in  Camlx>- 
dia  to  employ  aU  available  artillery  and  air 
strikes  against  positively  Identified  sources 
of  fire.  The  responsive  fire  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  a  "timely  manner"  and  reconnais- 
sance by  fire  was  strictly  forbidden. 

On  18  March  1970,  a  group  of  Cambodian 
generals  led  by  Prime  Minister  Lon  Nol  de- 
posed Prince  Sihanouk.  Lon  Nol  had  stated 
earlier  that  he  intended  to  foUow  a  strictly 
neutralist  policy.  Therefore,  the  Viet  Cong 
(VC)  and  the  NVA.  with  Sihanouk's  bless- 
ing. Initiated  pro^lhanouk  demonstrations 
and  began  military  operations  to  protect 
their  LOCs  and  to  Jeopardise  the  Lon  Nol 
government.  When  it  became  obvious  to  Lon 
Nol  that  his  natkmal  army  (Forces  Armees 
National  Khmer)  could  not  stand  alone 
against  the  VC/NVA.  he  requested  help 
from  the  United  States. 

Lon  Nol's  request  for  help  dovetailed  con- 
veniently with  n.S.  miliary  advisors'  desires 
to  clean  out  the  VC/NVA  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  which  represented  a  threat  to  the 
Vietnamlaatlon  program  in  South  Vietnam. 
Therefore,  with  the  dual  objectives  of  sup- 
porting a  non-communist  government  in 
Cambodia  and  of  enhancing  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  au- 
thorized the  1  May  1970  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia. 


The  Cambodian  Ineuralan  plan  was  a 
closely  held  secret  timed  to  ooinelde  with 
the  President's  announcement  It  was  not 
unUl  37  April  that  TAF  was  told  to  start  de- 
finitive planning.  Thus,  there  was  no  time 
to  coordinate  a  new  set  of  ROB  for  Cambo- 
dia. Instead  7AF  instructed  its  pQoU  to 
follow  the  normal  rules  for  South  Vietnam 
and  to  exercise  extreme  vigUanoe  to  avoid 
dropping  ordnance  on  the  noncombatant 
populace. 

Support  of  ground  troops  along  the  RVN/ 
Cambodia  border  was  the  initial  role  of  air 
in  Cambodia.  However,  within  the  first  two 
weAs  of  May.  "higher  authority"  requested 
the  JCS  prepare  an  outline  plan  for  air 
Interdiction  operations  in  eastern  Cambo- 
dia. This  apparently  was  motivated  l>y  intel- 
ligence estimates  that  the  enemy  would  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  his  positlaaa  in  north- 
eastern Cambodia  and  extend  his  IXX2i 
from  Laos  Into  Cambodia  In  preparation  for 
renewed  ef  f  orU  m  South  Vietnam. 

The  plan  drafted  by  JCS  called  for  inter- 
diction against  enemy  base  areas,  stored 
supplies,  and  movements  of  men  and  materi- 
el along  the  LOCs;  air  support  of  friendly 
troops  in  contact;  and  reconnaissance.  The 
JCS  had  patterned  the  target  validation 
procedure  after  that  for  Laos  in  that  the 
V&  Embassy  in  Phnom  Penh,  or  its  desig- 
nated representatives,  was  to  validate  all 
targets  and  areas  of  operation.  The  JCS 
specified  some  ROE  but  there  were  few  spe- 
cific ones.  Phnom  Penh  would  be  a  restrict- 
ed area.  Ordinarily,  FAOs  would  control  all 
strikes  but  fighter  aircraft  would  be  allowed 
to  strike  any  sites  in  Cambodia  firing  at  U.S. 
aircraft.  ARC  LIGHT  strikes  would  be  con- 
ducted against  targets  a  minimnm  of  one 
kilometer  from  the  nearest  combatants  and 
not  less  than  three  kilometers  from  friendly 
troops.  B-83  Xxttilt  areas  could  not  contain 
monuments,  temples,  or  other  historical 
hmdmarks. 

In  a  message  to  CINCPAC  regarding  the 
JCS  outline  plan.  General  Creighton 
Abrams,  COMUSMACV,  envisioned  valida- 
tion and  FAC  procedtves  much  like  those  in 
South  Vietnam,  except  that  VS.  FACS 
might  require  FANK  (Forces  Arm6es  Na- 
tionals Khmer)  to  fly  with  them  to  elimi- 
nate any  language  problems.  He  reasoned 
that  the  expanded  air  operations  would 
entail  more  dose  air  support  than  interdic- 
tion because  the  Allied  forces  had  overrun 
the  majority  of  the  enemy  base  areas  in  the 
Inclusion  and  the  enemy  had  not  yet  estab- 
lished new  ones.  Finally.  General  Abrams 
recommended  a  meeting  between  FANK. 
RVNAF.  and  MACV  representaUves  be  held 
in  Saigon  to  implement  target  validation 
procedures. 

The  JCS  transmitted  the  execute  message 
for  the  operation  plan  on  34  May.  The  inter- 
diction area,  later  nicknamed  Freedom  Deal, 
was  that  part  of  Cambodia  bounded  by  a 
line  300  meters  west  of  the  Mekong  River 
on  the  west,  the  I^otian  border  on  the 
north,  the  RVN  border  on  the  east,  and 
Route  13  on  the  south.  Strikes  outside  that 
area  would  require  prior  approval  of  the 
JCS.  The  plan  as  transmitted  in  the  execute 
message  was  still  an  interdiction  plan  but 
the  JCS  had  modified  it  to  reflect  General 
Abrams'  recommendations.  Thus,  the  Amer- 
ican TImttatty  was  removed  from  the  normal 
target  validation  t>rooedure.  The  JCS  con- 
curred in  the  requirement  for  a  coordina- 
tion meeting  between  FANK.  RVNAF,  and 
MACV  repitsentativea  to  develop  target 
Identification  procedures  and  means  to  pre- 
vent noncombatant  casualtiea.  Such  a  meet- 
ing was  held  on  39  May  1970  in  Saigon.  The 


result  was  a  memorandum  of  agreement. 

"Rules  of  Siin»ji«i>n»_rT»mhniWa  " 

The  ROE  promulgated  in  the  memoran- 
dum were  very  similar  to  those  for  South 
Vietnam.  FACs  would  control  all  tactical 
fighter  strikes  except  for  properly  cleared 
radar  oontroUed  attacks.  The  FANK  would 
validate  all  targets.  Aircraft  could  return 
ground  fire  immediately  if  not  from  an 
urban  area.  town,  village  or  hamlet,  in 
which  case  FANK  approval  was  required.  In 
general,  air  strikes  could  not  be  directed  at 
an  InhiMted  area  unless  the  area  contained 
only  enemy  forces  and  was  validated  for 
strike  by  the  FANK.  As  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  the  ROE  provided  for  special  op- 
erating areas  wherein  all  targeU  were  preva- 
lldated  by  the  FANK  and  aircraft  could 
attack  any  enemy  target  without  further 
approvaL 

Unique  to  Cambodian  ROE  were  prevall- 
dated  Category  A  and  B  lines  of  communica- 
tion along  which  enemy  targets  could  be  at- 
tacked without  further  approvaL  Category 
A  LOOs  were  those  along  which  there  were 
no  friendly  personnel,  traffic  installations, 
or  dwellings.  Along  those  LOOs,  aircraft 
could  expend  ordnance  on  targets  or  sus- 
pected targets  within  1000  meters  on  either 
side  of  the  road  or  waterway.  Category  B 
LOCs  were  those  used  by  friendlles  as  well 
as  the  memy.  Within  800  meters  either  side 
of  Category  B  LOCs.  aircraft  could  strike 
motor  vehicles  or  moving  watercraft  at 
night  and  motor-powered  boats  and  vehicles 
during  the  day.  Prior  to  the  first  strike  on  a 
Category  B  LOC  and  periodicaUy  thereaf- 
ter, psychological  warfare  aircraft  were  to 
drop  leaflets  and  use  loudspeakers  to  warn 
friendly  personnel  not  to  travel  at  night  and 
not  to  use  motor-powered  vehicles  or  boats 
at  any  time.  As  an  added  safety  measure, 
the  ROE  prohibited  strikes  within  600 
meters  of  an  inhabited  village  or  hamlet. 
The  rules  permitted  the  use  of  area  denial 
munitions  along  Category  A  LOCs  and  in 
special  (^Derating  areas. 

To  facilitate  target  validation  outside  spe- 
cial operating  areas  and  not  along  Category 
A/B  LOCs.  a  FANK  liaison  officer  with  vali- 
dation authority  was  alwajrs  on  duty  with 
the  TACC  at  Hq  TAP.  Also,  at  least  three 
English  speaking  FANK  liaison  officers 
were  stationed  at  Pleiku  AB,  RVN.  They 
rode  as  observers  with  the  VS.  FACs  snd, 
with  the  authority  to  vaUdate  targeU  of  op- 
portunity, they  facilitated  Immediate  at- 
tacks against  fleeting  enemy  targets.  Later, 
7AF  further  tightened  the  validation  proce- 
dure for  strikes  actinst  built-up  areas  by  re- 
quiring that  all  such  strikes  be  vproved  by 
7AF  TACC  only.  In  that  case,  a  Cambodian 
observer's  on-the-spot  validation  authority 
was  considered  as  merely  a  recommenda- 
tion—the 7AF  TACC  retained  the  final  say. 
With  the  begiimlng  of  VS.  military  oper- 
ations in  Cambodia,  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  received  inquiries  showing  concern  over 
possible  damage  to  art  and  archeological 
treasures  in  Cambodia.  Secretary  Rogers  ob- 
tained a  preliminary  list  of  such  sites 
through  the  American  Embassy  in  Phnom 
Penh  and  asked  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
protect  them  even  though  the  enemy  would 
probably  use  them  as  sanctuaries.  Cambodi- 
an cultural  authorities  initially  identified  15 
such  sites,  which  were  Incorporated  into  the 
monorandum  of  agreement  on  ROE.  Forty- 
three  new  sites  were  added  in  June  1970; 
evratually.  they  totaled  98.  When  they  in- 
corporated the  original  16  site  restrictions 
into  the  ROE  on  39  May,  the  drafters  of  the 
memorandum  sUted  that  the  sites  would 
not  be  struck  unless  the  strikes  were  re- 


quested and  the  targeU  validated  by  the 
FANK.  Withm  two  weeks,  however,  the  rule 
was  changed  to  direct  that  no  aircraft  would 
make  any  strikes  wttbin  1000  meters  of  cul- 
tural properties.  Aircraft  were  to  depart 
such  areas  rather  than  return  ground  fire. 

The  orlgtaial  interdiction  mission  in  Ftee- 
dom  Deal  was  to  prevmt  the  VC/NVA  from 
using  certain  watoways  and  overland  tnfO- 
tratlon  routes  to  deliver  war  material  and 
personnel  to  their  forces  conducting  aggres- 
sion agsJnst  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
and  to  strike  enemy  forces  and  base  camps 
located  in  <-""'»«*«■  The  JCS  had  author- 
ized VS.  air  power  for  that  purpose  effec- 
Uve  untU  30  June  1970.  Since  late  May.  VS. 
aircraft  had  conducted  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions east  of  the  Mekong  River  except  In 
the  vicinity  of  Phnom  Penh.  On  9  June,  the 
JCS  authorised  tactical  reconnalsanoe  of  all 
Cambodia  through  30  June  1970.  In  mid- 
June.  President  Nixon  met  with  his  White 
House  Staff  Advisory  Group  to  consider 
future  courses  of  acUmi  in  Cambodia.  Ac- 
cording to  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer. 
Acting  Chairman.  JCS.  the  President  felt 
that  Cambodia  could  be  saved  from  a  com- 
munist take-over  and  that  a  U.S.  effort  for 
that  purpose  was  worth  the  risks.  Since  U.S. 
ground  forces  were  to  be  out  of  Cambodia 
by  1  July,  the  President  wanted  UjS.  air 
planneis  to  be  as  imaginative  as  possible  in 
the  employment  of  air  power  in  the  critical 
period  following  the  ground  wlthdrawaL 

Seventh  Air  Force  received  the  following 
guidance  on  the  Cambodian  ROE  on  24 
June  1970: 

"VS.  air  power  will  be  employed  within 
Cambodian  territory  to  maintain  surveil- 
lance of  enemy  activities  in  Cambodia  east 
of  the  Mekong  River  and  attack  those  ac- 
tivities as  necessary  to  protect  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam." 

Further,  the  JCS  directed  that  tactical  air 
interdiction  be  employed  in  any  situation  in- 
volving a  serious  threat  to  major  Cambodi- 
an positions  whose  loss  would  be  a  serious 
military  or  psychological  blow  to  Cambodia. 
Adding  emphasiB,  the  JSC-requested 
COMUSMACV  to  conduct  an  aggressive  U.S. 
and  VNAF  air  campaign.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  authority  for  any  and  all  air  oper- 
ations in  Cambodia  was  due  to  expire  in  Just 
one  week. 

On  30  June,  7AF  received  a  revised  au- 
thority specifying  air  operatitms  in  Cambo- 
dia subsequent  to  SO  June  1970.  The  Free- 
dom Deal  interdiction  area  was  the  same  as 
before.  A  new  area,  called  Freedom  Deal  Ex- 
tension, was  defined  south  of  and  adjoining 
Freedom  DeaL  Operations  In  Freedom  Deal 
Extension  were  to  be  against  "identified, 
highly  lucrative  targets  that  pose  a  substan- 
tial threat  to  Allied  forces."  The  ROE  au- 
thorized reconnaissance  and  search  and 
rescue  throughout  Cambodia  although 
armed  reconnaissance  was  permitted  in  the 
Freedom  Deal  area  only.  Otherwise,  the 
ROE  for  Cambodia  remained  the  same  as  in 
June. 

By  the  first  week  in  November,  the  JCS 
had  further  expanded  the  interdiction  area, 
primarily  to  the  west  to  encompass  new 
enemy  build-up  areas.  Because  of  the  denser 
population  there,  strikes  below  Route  13 
were  still  limited  to  highly  lucrative,  threat- 
ening targets.  However,  the  ROE  permitted 
armed  reconnaissance  throughout  the  inter- 
diction area. 

From  November  1970  through  the  writing 
of  this  report,  the  interdiction  area  re- 
mained constant  The  total  area  and  the 
CINCJPAC  Basic  Operation  Order  were 
again  nicknamed  Freedom  DeaL  There  were 


few  significant  changes  in  the  ROE  within 
the  area  during  the  next  two  years.  In  May 
1971.  the  FANK  validated  aU  motorable 
land  routes  and  waterways  In  the  original 
Freedom  Deal  area  (bounded  by  Route  IS 
on  the  south,  the  Mekong  lUver  on  the 
west,  and  the  Cambodian  border  on  the  east 
and  north)  as  Category  B  LOCs  In  order  to 
permit  a  rapid  response  against  lucraUve 
targets.  This  ROE  change  did  not  affect  the 
status  of  exlrtlng  Category  A  LOCs.  The 
first  two  fftedal  operating  areas  entered  the 
ROE  in  February  1972.  Their  approximate 
locations,  both  below  Route  13,  are  shown 
in  Figure  8. 

Significantly,  SOA  #1  was  partially  out- 
side the  interdiction  area.  UntO  May  1971, 
strikes  outside  the  Freedom  Deal  area  had 
required  JCS  approval  except  7AF  had  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  conduct  air  strikes 
In  certam  areas.  In  particular  to  support 
FANK  ground  elemenU  drfinMMng  the  Klr- 
irom  Plateau  and  Route  4  areaa.  Then,  in 
May  1971,  the  JCS  granted  COMUSMACTV  > 
discretionary  authority  to  employ  VS. 
TACAIR  interdiction  anywhere  in  Cambo- 
dia in  any  situation  that  posed  a  threat  to 
major  Cambodian  positions,  sudi  ss  a  pro- 
vincial capital,  whose  loss  would  be  a  mili- 
tary or  psychological  Mow  to  the  country. 
The  FANK  had  to  validate  aU  targets  and 
the  ROE  for  Freedom  Deal  applied  to  all 
discretionary  strikes.  COMUSMACV  dele- 
gated the  authority  to  the  Commander. 
7AF,  in  June  1971.  The  autliority  gave  7AF 
the  needed  flexibility  to  more  effectively 
counter  the  oiemy's  increasing  belllgerenoe 
in  Cambodia  through  1973.  In  particular,  it 
was  used  to  provide  TACAIR  and  gunshlp 
protection  for  Khmer  convoys  throughout 
C^ambodia. 

At  the  end  of  September  1973.  then,  there 
were  two  basic  areas  of  operatiao  in  Cambo- 
dia. Freedom  Deal,  the  interdiction  area,  en- 
compassed the  eastern  one-third  of  the 
country.  There.  TACAIR.  gunship.  and  B-53 
InterdicUon  strikes  were  authorized  against 
enony  trocvs  and  supplies.  In  the  rest  of 
the  country  7AF  had  dlscretkHiary  author- 
ity to  employ  TACAIR  and  gunship  intn- 
diction  in  any  rituation  that  posed  a  threat 
to  major  Khmer  positions.  The  growth  of 
the  interdiction  area  from  the  ori^nal  Free- 
dom Deal  to  the  area  as  it  existed  in  Sep- 
tember 1973  and  the  discretionary  authority 
granted  7AF  reflect  the  spread  of  NVA  ac- 
Uvlty in  Cambodia. 

CHSRIB  V— IIOBTH  VIRIISII 

The  U.S.  terminated  offensive  opoations 
against  NVN  on  1  November  1968,  but  con- 
tinued unarmed  reconnaissance  missions. 
The  ROE  established  at  that  time  permit- 
ted UJB.  aircraft  to  enter  North  Vietnamese 
territorial  airspace  in  pursuit  of  any  oiemy 
aircraft  or  vessel  which  had  taken  hostile 
action  against  Allied  forces  or  had  demon- 
strated by  lU  actions  that  it  was  operating 
in  support  of  VC/NVA  insurgency  in  South 
Vietnam.  Attadcs  w«e  authorised  against 
SAM/ AAA  weapons,  installations,  and  sup- 
porting facilities  south  of  19*N  immnrtiatrty 
after  such  weapons  were  fired  at  Allied  ali^ 
craft  operating  over  South  metnam  at  Laos. 
The  JCS  further  authorized  armed  escorts 
to  provide  protection  to  manned  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  below  19*N  in  the  event  those 
aircraft  were  attained.  However,  in  aU  cases, 
aircraft  engaged  in  immediatif  response 
strikes  were  not  authorized  to  attack  other 
unfriendly  forces  or  Installations  encoun- 
tered, except  in  response  to  attain  by  ttiem. 

Although  Immediate  defensive  actions 
were  still  authorized  at  the  end  of  1969,  the 
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reina  were  tight  on  military  operstloiii  that 
could  be  pollticaUy  sensitive,  e^.,  operattona 
that  could  Jeopardise  the  Paris  peace  discus- 
sions or  cause  adverse  publicity.  An  11  De- 
cember 1969  memorandum  from  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  protnulcated  policy  (\Ud- 
ance  on  politically  sensitive  operations  and 
directed  that  the  foUowlnc  Information  be 
provided  to  Justify  any  such  operations: 

"What  sequence  of  military  actions  will 
occur  If  the  request  Is  approved  and  what 
broader  Implications  might  be  involved? 

"What  are  the  military  risks  of  these  ac- 
tions? 

"What  are  the  costs  or  penalties,  respec- 
tively. If  the  proposed  actions  are  author- 
ised or  not  authorised? 

"What  are  the  alternative  means  of  ac- 
compllshlnt  the  objective  and  the  cost  of 
each  alternative? 

"What  specific  results  will  the  proposed 
actions  achieve  that  the  alternatives  will 
not?" 

Later  in  December  a  TAP  request  to  con- 
duct reoomuUssance  and  retaliatory  strikes 
against  a  belligerent  AAA  site  above  19'N  at 
Barthelemy  Pass  (see  Plgure  6)  indicated 
that  such  strikes  were  considered  poUttcally 
sensitive  and  outside  the  existing  authori- 
ties. Although  U.S.  plloU  reported  that  the 
site  had  been  firing  at  0.8.  aircraft  operat- 
ing in  iMtM,  the  JC8  required  7AP  to  Justify 
its  reconnaissance  and  strike  request  within 
the  context  of  a  pollUcally  sensitive  oper- 
ation. Approval  for  such  strikes  was  not 
easy  to  obtain. 

Protective  reaction  strike* 

At  the  end  of  1949  and  in  the  early  part  of 
1970.  then,  the  necessary  criteria  for  strike 
authority  into  NVN  were  (1)  the  strike  had 
to  be  below  19*N  and  (3)  the  strike  had  to  be 
an  Immediate  response  against  enemy  air- 
craft or  8AM/AAA  which  had  first  taken 
aggressive  action  against  Allied  aircraft  In 
a  4  Pebruary  1970  message  to  Oeneral 
Oeorge  Brown,  Commander  of  7AF,  con- 
cerning the  ROE  for  the  DMZ.  Oeneral 
Abrams  clarified  the  second  criterion,  em- 
phasixing  that  U.S.  aircraft  could  attack 
only  the  SAM/AAA  or  aircraft  which  had 
first  fired  at  them— attacks  on  other  un- 
friendly forces  or  Installations  encountered 
were  prohibited. 

During  the  same  time  period,  however, 
7AF  was  becoming  more  and  more  concer- 
ened  over  the  increasing  threat  to  B-53  and 
strike  aircraft  operating  in  Laos  near  the 
NVN  border  and  to  manned  reconnaissance 
fllghU  In  NVN  below  19'N.  The  threat  was 
in  the  form  of  SAM  units  deployed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mu  Ola  and  Ban  Karal  passes 
below  19'N  and  Barthelemy  Pass  above 
19'N.  (See  Plgure  6.)  Seventh  Air  Force 
wanted  authority  to  conduct  reconnaissance 
and  preplanned  retaliatory  strikes  against 
these  sites. 

In  March  1970,  the  JCS  authorised  7AP  to 
conduct  tactical  reconnaissance  and  a  one- 
time preplanned  attack  on  occupied  SAM 
sites  and  logistic  targets  in  NVN  along 
Route  7  east  of  Barthelemy  Pass.  The  au- 
thority for  the  one-time  strike  suggested  a 
slight  relaxation  of  the  ROE,  for  later  that 
month  the  JC^  advised  7AP  that  pre- 
planned attacks  against  SAM  sites  in  the 
Route  7  area  of  NVN  and  Laos  could  not  be 
made  unless  a  site  fired  at  U.S.  forces 
during  the  course  of  normal  U.S.  operations. 
Then  on  1  April,  CINCPAC  advised  that 
strikes  against  SAM/AAA  sites  in  NVN 
south  of  30  degrees  were  authorised  if  the 
slte(s)  fired  at  manned  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions over  NVN.  This  afforded  added  protec- 


tion to  aircraft  flying  tactical  reeonnals- 
sanoe  below  19'N. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  1970  the  JCS  au- 
thorised armed  reconnaiasanoe  and  strikes 
against  logistic  targeU  in  the  Route  lOM/ 
1039/1033  complex  In  NVN  within  30  NM  of 
the  Laotian  border.  They  also  permitted  a 
few  strikes  along  the  routes  in  NVN  leading 
to  the  Mu  Ola  and  Barthelemy  passes  and 
against  routes  north  of  the  DMZ.  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers  described  the  May 
strikes  as  suppressive  fire  to  protect  recon- 
naissance fl^ta  over  NVN.  He  explained 
that  such  strikes  were  part  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  NVN  dating  from  the  1948  bomb- 
ing halt.  The  UJB  would  conduct  reeonnals- 
sanoe  flights  over  NVN  and.  if  the  enemy  at- 
tacked, the  VJB.  almmft  would  resprad.  It 
was  not  a  new  policy  at  all.  The  term  "pro- 
tective reaction"  was  not  menticmed.  Howev- 
er, that  term  was  applied  to  the  next  "spe- 
cial mission"  conducted  In  November  1970 
under  the  nickname  Preedom  Bait. 

On  31  November.  7AP  executed  Operation 
Freedom  Bait  against  SAM  sites.  POL  stor- 
age areas  and  truck  parks  in  NVN  below 
19'N.  The  plan  also  called  for  armed  recon- 
naissance along  heavily  used  infiltration 
routes.  A  Department  of  Defense  spokes- 
man described  the  operations  as  "protective 
reaction  strikes"  in  response  to  enemy  at- 
tacks on  our  unarmed  reconnaissance  air- 
craft. He  noted  that  these  strikes  were  con- 
sistent with  eartler  Seeertary  of  Defense 
statements  that  the  UjB  was  ready  to  take 
appropriate  action  in  response  to  attacks  on 
unarmed  U.8.  reconnaissance  aircraft,  to 
major  InfUtration  across  the  DMZ.  and  to 
the  shelling  of  major  South  Vietnamese 
cities.  Saigon  and  Hue  had  tieen  shelled  in 
November. 

Operation  Preedom  Bait  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  protective  reaction  strikes  against 
an  Increasing  SAM  threat  to  B-53  and  other 
aircraft  operating  over  Laos,  and  to  recon- 
naissance aircraft  over  NVN.  These  oper- 
ations, conducted  below  19'N.  each  included 
an  armed  reconnaissance  effort  followed  by 
a  one-time  strike  on  the  site  of  any  SAM/ 
AAA  associated  equipment  and  Installations 
located  by  the  reconnaissance.  The  series  of 
operations  was  nicknamed  Louisville  Slug- 
ger. 

The  Louisville  Slugger  authorities  were 
origlnaUy  for  strikes  against  SAM/AAA 
sites  in  the  Ban  Karai/Route  137  area  and 
were  to  expire  on  11  January  1971;  however, 
they  were  extended  on  a  case  by  case  basis 
through  Pebruary.  Most  of  the  targets  were 
located  in  Route  Package  1  (RP  D'  where 
the  ROE  permitted  reconnaissance  escorts 
to  strike  only  in  response  to  hostile  fire. 
However,  the  Louisville  Slugger  authorities 
permitted  armed  reconnaissance  to  locate 
and  destroy  SAMs  and  SAM  associated 
equipment  In  that  area  of  RP  1  within  35 
NM  of  the  Laotian  border.  The  7AP  inter- 
pretation of  these  conflicting  rules  was  that 
escort  aircraft  could  strike  SAM  targets 
without  first  being  fired  upon  only  if  those 
escorts  were  directed  into  the  authorised 
area  on  one  of  the  special  armed  reconnais- 
sance (Louisville  Slugger)  missions. 

There  were  other  preplanned  protective 
reaction  strikes  similar  to  Louisville  Slugger 
during  1971.  Practure  Ocas  in  March  was 
against  air  defense  and  logistic  targets 
south  of  18'N  and  within  30  NM  of  the  Lao- 
tian border.  Others  were  Prise  Bull  in  Sep- 
tember against  all  military  and  logistic  tar- 
gets in  most  of  RP  1  and  Proud  Deep  Alpha 


in  December  against  SAM  sites  and  radar 
sites  near  the  Mu  Ola  and  Barthelemy  Pass 


The  ROE  and  Prise  BuU  were  typical: 
"(1)  Protective  reaction  strikes  north  of 
the  described  arc  tnortbem  boundary  of  op- 
erations] are  authorised  when  SAM/AAA 
defenses  pose  a  threat  to  the  strike  force. 

"(3)  Necessary  precautions  will  be  taken 
to  avoid  endangering  third  country  ship- 
ping. Aim  points  will  be  located  no  closer 
than  400  meters  to  any  third  country  ship- 
ping in  the  Dong  Hoi  transshipment  point 


•RP  1  Includes  most  of  that  area  of  NVN  below 

int. 


"(3)  Alr-to-air  combat  is  authorised 
against  all  hostile  aircraft. 

"(4)  BAR  operations  in  NVN  are  author- 
ised as  requested  for  recovery  of  aircrews. 

"(S)  Attacks  will  be  conducted  so  as  to 
minlmiae  danger  to  the  civilian  populace  to 
the  extent  feasible  without  compromising 
effectiveness. 

"(6)  No  strike  will  be  targeted  against 
third  country  shipping. 

"(7)  To  counter  a  MIO  threat  TALOB/ 
TKRRIXR  [UwS.  Navy  ship-launched]  mis- 
siles and  fighter  forces  may  engage  in  ac- 
cordance with  current  oper^lng  authorities. 

"(8)  Attacks  will  avoid  known  POW  com- 
pounds (minimum  distance  of  500  meters 
for  visual  strikes.  3000  meters  for  all  weath- 
er strikes)." 

As  n.S.  aircraft  were  conducting  pre- 
planned protective  reaction  strikes  to  neu- 
tralise the  SAM/AAA  threat  in  eastern  RP 
1.  the  MIO  threat  to  B-52B.  gunahlps  and 
other  "soft"  aircraft  was  increasing.  In  the 
first  two  months  of  1971.  COMUSMACV. 
CINCPACAP.  and  CTINCPAC  ooUecUvely 
submitted  requests  to  engage  MIOs  (air- 
borne or  on  the  ground),  airfields,  and 
Oround  Controlled  Intercept  (OCI)  sites  in 
NVN  below  the  30th  paraUeL  In  April  1971, 
Admiral  Moorer.  now  Chairman.  JCS,  rec- 
ommended to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
the  MIO  defensive  authority  should  be 
modified  to  permit  attacks  against  any  MIO 
which  was  (a)  operating  in  NVN  below  30'N, 
or  (b)  operating  within  30  NM  of  the 
BARREL  ROLL  East  area  of  Laos,  or  (c)  de- 
ployed in  NVN  below  30*N.  However.  Secre- 
tary L«lrd  disapproved  the  request,  stating 
that  he  believed  the  then  existing  authori- 
ties were  adequate  to  handle  the  NVN  air 
defense  threat. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  into  the 
summer  of  1971  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
disapproved  all  requests  for  one-time  pre- 
emptive strikes  against  the  maturing  NVN 
air  defense  system  south  of  30'N.  When  he 
turned  down  a  request  at  the  end  of  July. 
Just  a  week  before  Oeneral  lAvelle  took 
command  of  7AP,  Secretary  Laird  said,  "as 
stated  previously  in  similar  circumstances 
by  the  SECDEP  on  16  and  19  May  and  17 
June,  existing  authorities  are  considered  to 
be  adequate."  Admiral  Moorer  passed  the 
Secretary's  statement  on  to  Admiral  John  S. 
McCain,  CINCPAC,  with  the  message, 
"Oiven  the  above  response.  I  am  certain 
that  you  will  continue  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  current  authorities.  In  relaying  the 
message  to  General  Abrams.  Admiral 
McCain  made  additional  comments: 

"The  current  air  operating  authority 
allows  immediate  protective  reaction  strikes 
upon  any  SAM  or  AAA  site  which  fires  at. 
or  is  activated  against,  our  aircraft.  I  urge 
you  to  make  maximum  use  of  this  existing 
authority  for  immediate  reaction  to  SAMs 
and  AAA  in  NVN,  as  our  requests  for  retali- 
atory strike  authority  have  consistently 
been  denied." 


On  1  August  General  Abrams  advised 
General  Lavelle.  who  had  been  in  command 
for  three  days,  to  make  the  armed  escort  of 
sufficient  force  level  to  protect  D.8.  aircraft 
and  to  achieve  the  impact  desired  for  fully 
punitive  response  to  the  enemy  air  defense 
tactics  under  the  current  authorities.  He 
further  advised  that  "Interlocking  and  mu- 
tually supporting  NVN  air  defenses  consti- 
tute an  unacceptable  haaard  to  air  crews  at- 
tempting to  identify  a  particular  SAM/AAA 
firing  site"  and  that  H  was  "considered  ap- 
propriate for  escort  forces  to  direct  Immedi- 
ate protecUve  reaction  strikes  against  any 
Identifiable  element  of  the  Hring/activated 
air  defense  complex."  Later,  an  attempt  by 
a  MIO  to  shoot  down  a  B-53.  Admiral 
Moorer  in  November  1971  interpreted  hos- 
tile intent  of  enemy  aircraft  as  follows: 

"In  my  view  there  is  no  question  that 
MIG  aircraft  which  depart  NVN  airfields 
south  of  19'  North  are  suspect  and  If  all 
source  collateral  informatkm  correlates 
with  B-53  or  other  US/ Allied  air  operatkms 
in  NVN/Laos  border  area  this  would  omsti- 
tute  prima-fade  evidence  of  hostile  intent" 
These  messages,  then,  had  the  effect  of 
broadening  the  interpretation  of  what 
might  be  done  within  existing  authorities. 

Although  Operation  Priie  BuU  had  been 
executed  in  September,  the  enemy  threat  of 
VA  unarmed  reconnaissance  aircraft  and 
American  forces  remaining  in  South  Vlet- 
nam  continued  to  grow.  After  a  4  December 
1971  conference  on  ROE.  Admiral  McCain 
advised  that  the  reconnaissance  escort  padc- 
age  could  be  enlarged  and  structured  for  in- 
creased protective  reaction  capability  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  "to  so 
employ  our  current  authorities  as  to  maxi- 
mise protective  reaction  against  elements  of 
the  MIO  threat" 

(U)  By  mid-December  the  NVN  air  de- 
fense system  had  reached  a  new  level  of  so- 
phistication. In  addition  to  using  their  OCI 
radars  to  guide  MIOs  on  intercepU  of  XJJS. 
sircraft,  the  North  Vietnamese  had  linked 
the  OCI  radars  with  the  lock-on  radar  capa- 
bility of  SAM  sites.  Since  few  VS.  aircraft 
were  equipped  to  detect  OCI  tracing  as 
they  were  SAM  tracking,  the  memy  aimed 
SAMs  undetected  until  the  instant  of  firing. 
According  to  Oeneral  Lavelle,  the  system 
eventually  accounted  for  the  loss  of  two  air- 
craft and  crews.  The  new  enemy  achieve- 
ment was  threatening  7AP'8  aerial  recon- 
naissance mission  in  RP  1  as  well  as  air  op- 
erations in  the  border  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  _ 
On  6  January  1973.  two  P-106O 
aircraft  *  *  *  expuided  anti-radiation  mls- 
sUes  against  EW/GCI  radars  in  NVN  north 
of  the  30th  paraUel  •  *  *  the  strike  caught 
the  attention  of  the  JCS  who  requested  im- 
mediate details  of  the  mission.  Both  Admi- 
ral McCain  and  the  JCS  concurred  in  Gen- 
eral Abrams  JusUflcatlon  for  the  mission 
and  his  request  for  further  strike  authority 
based  on  the  recent  and  continuing  aggres- 
sive MIO  harassment  of  n.S.  aircraft  oper- 
ating in  northern  Laos.  In  an  8  January 
meaage  to  his  subordinate  commanders. 
Admiral  McCain  quoted  Admiral  Moorer  on 
the  matter                                         ,     ^    . 

"[I]  appreciate  the  logic  contained  in 
(the]  references  relaUve  to  the  need  and 
Justification  for  continuation  of  such  activi- 
ty. A  strong  case  for  modifying  existing  au- 
thorities to  permit  such  operations  was 
jnfiim  to  higher  authority  using  the  infor- 
mation you  provided.  As  of  this  date  we 
have  not  been  successful. 

"The  urgency  of  the  situation  we  are 
faced  with  is  recognised  and  we  will  contin- 


ue our  efforts  to  obtain  the  needed  authori- 
ties. In  the  meantime,  however,  we  are  con- 
strained by  the  specific  operating  authori- 
ties as  written:  e.g., 

"A.  Enemy  EW/GCI  sites  In  NVN  are  not 
authorised  to  be  attadted  at  any  time, 
unless  included  as  approved  targets  in  oper- 
ations such  as  PROUD  DEEP. 

"B.  SAM/AAA  sites  and  associated  equi- 
pient  in  NVN  may  be  struck  in  immediate 
protective  reaction  only  when  south  of  30 
degrees  north. 

"C.  Incursions  of  NVN  airspace  north  of 
30  degrees  North  are  not  authorized  with- 
out JCS  approval  except  when  in  immediate 
pursuit  of  hostile  enemy  aircraft  as  provid- 
ed for  in  the  basic  Rules  of  Engagement  for 
Southeast  Aisa.  Im'"*^*«**  protective  reac- 
tion against  SAM/AAA  acUvity  during  such 
authorised  flights  north  of  30  degrees  north 
is  authorized  under  the  prudential  rule. 

"Request  you  continue  to  take  all  possible 
actions  within  the  current  rules  and  au- 
thorities to  minimize  the  risk  to  friendly 
forces.  I  wiU  keep  you  advised  of  any 
progress  we  may  make  in  the  area  of  addi- 
tional authorities." 

At  the  beginning  of  1973.  then,  the  ROE 
for  NVN  were  the  same  as  they  were  In 
April  1970  except  for  the  InterpreUtlons  re- 
garding the  hostile  Intent  of  activated 
SAM/AAA  sites  and  airborne  MIOs. 

In  December  1971  and  January  1973.  7AP 
had  applied  the  "more  vigorous  protective 
reaction  posture"  adopted  by  the  SEA  com- 
manders at  the  4  December  1971  conference 
on  ROE.  By  intensifying  the  escort  recon- 
naissance activity  over  NVN,  7AF  employed 
the  protective  reaction  authority  to  achieve 
what  the  JCS  referred  to  as  "several  highly 
successful  protective  reaction  strikes,  exam- 
ples being  the  attack  on  Quan  Lang  by  U.S. 
Naval  air  elements  on  18  Dec  1971  snd  the 
recent  U.S.  Air  Force  protective  resetion 
strikes  on  Dong  Hoi  on  33  January."  At  the 
same  time  that  he  praised  these  strikes.  Ad- 
miral Moorer  advised  Admiral  McCain  and 
General  Abrams  on  36  January  that  the  de- 
veloping threat  of  an  NVA  offensive  had 
been  fully  discussed  at  the  highest  levels  in 
Washington   and    that   Admiral    McCain's 
desire  for  full  standby  authoriUes  to  deal 
with  individual  threats  was  tmderstood.  He 
sgaln  advised  that  current  protective  reac- 
tion authorities  permitted  attacks  on  air- 
field  defenses   when   unarmed   reconnais- 
sance airtTaft  reconnoitering  these  facilities 
were  brotight  under  enemy  attack.  He  said 
that  "should  the  expected  grouitd  campaign 
develop,  you  are  authorized  to  intensify  the 
reconnaissance  activity  in  the  vldnlty  of 
Dong  Hoi.  Vlnh.  and  Quan  lang  airfields,  ss 
well  as  associated  protective  reaction  strike 
activity  when  such  aircraft  are  fired  on" 
and  "appropriate  escort  and  defense  sup- 
pression force  should  be  utilized  to  insure 
effective  results."  With  regard  to  enemy 
GCI  radar  activity,  he  said  "current  operat- 
ing authorities  pennit  anti-radiation  missQe 
attacks  against  SAM  or  AAA  fire  control 
nMlars  below  30  degrees  N  when  activated 
against  friendly  aircraft"  but  "because  it  is 
anticipated    the    enemy    wiU    attempt    to 
employ  MIOs  directed  by  GCI  radars,  ss 
weU  ss  SAMs  and  AAA  to  disrupt  our  air  ac- 
tivity in  support  of  friendly  forces  In  the 
event  of  a  major  attack,  you  are  authorized 
imtil  1  May  1973  to  employ  anti-radar  mis- 
siles against  primary  GCI  sites  (Bar  LoA/ 
SIG  Bar  and  associated  height  finders)  out- 


side RP  6*  when  MIOs  are  airborne  and  in- 
dicate hcatile  Intent"  On  29  January,  Major 
General  Alton  D.  Slay.  7AP  DCS/Oper- 
atlons.  Informed  aU  Air  Poroe  and  Navy  air 
strike  forces  of  this  major  new  (Iron  Hand) 
authiMlty. 

Early  in  Pebruary  General  Abrams  passed 
to  General  Lavelle  the  authority  to  mtensl- 
fy  reconnaissance  and  protective  reaction 
strike  activity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dong 
Hoi.  Vlnh.  and  Quan  Lang  airfields.  MIO 
aircraft  alrtxvne  from  those  airfields  were 
to  be  sssumed  hostile  and  could  be  engaged 
whenever  encountered  below  the  18th  paral- 
leL 

In  9ite  of  the  recent  broadening  of  the 
protective  reaction  strike  authorities,  the 
SEA  commanders  did  not  consider  them 
adequate.  Oeneral  Abrams  and  Admiral 
Mi-T**"  continued  to  request  broader  oper- 
ating authorities  to  counter  the  increasing 
enemy  air  and  ground  threat  above  the 
DMZ;  however,  no  changes  in  the  ROE  were 
forthcoming  through  February  and  March. 
Then,  on  the  21st  of  March,  rather  than 
broadening  the  authorities.  Admiral  Moorer 
sent  a  message  of  Admiral  McCain  and  Gen- 
eral Atnams.  information  to  General  La- 
velle. implying  that  recent  air  strikes 
sgalnst  the  enemy  air  defenses  may  have 
been  outside  the  protective  reaction  au- 
thorities. After  referencing  the  initial  1968 
authorities  for  use  of  armed  escorts  to  pro- 
tect reconnaissance  aircraft  and  the  various 
changes  to  the  authority  through  Pebruary 
1972.  the  Admiral  said  in  part 

"The  increased  number  of  protective  reac- 
tion strikes  since  1  January  1972  has  at- 
tracted a  considerable  amount  of  high  level 
Interest  here  [Wsshlngton]  and  is  receiving 
increasing  attention  from  the  press.  Al- 
though it  is  recognized  that  these  strikes 
are  directly  related  to  the  increasing  tempo 
of  memy  air  defense  activity  it  is  eztranely 
Important  tiiat  such  protective  reactions  be 
conducted  strictly  sccording  to  current  air 
operating  authorities. 

"In  view  of  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  this 
subject  and  the  attention  it  is  receiving,  re- 
quest you  insure  that  all  crews  are  thor- 
oughly briefed  that  current  authority  per- 
mits protective  reaction  to  be  taken  only 
repeat  only  wbea  enemy  air  Mttsoaea  either 
fire  at  or  are  activltied  against  friendly 
forces." 

General  Abarms  on  34  March  requested 
Oeneral  Lavelle  to  Insure  that  all  air  crews 
were  thoroughly  briefed  on  the  current 
ROE  for  protective  reaction. 

The  high  level  interest  proved  to  be  more 
intense  than  Admiral  Moorer's  message  had 
Implied.  During  the  last  week  of  March. 
General  Lavelle  was  recaUed  to  Washington 
and  reUeved  of  duty  for  aUegedly  ordering 
unauthorized  air  strikes  in  NVN  during  the 
period  November  1971  through  March  1972. 
The  General  was  accused  of  condurUng  38 
raids  against  NVN  airnelds  and  radar  sites 
In  violation  of  White  House  rules  and  at  a 
time  when  the  Administration  was  engaged 
In  delicate  peace  negotiations  with  HanoL 
Furthermore,  he  was  accused  of  having 
strike  reports  falsified  to  omceal  the  unau- 
thorized strikes.  After  his  actions  were  in- 
vestigated by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  General  Lavelle  was  reduced  in 
rank  and  retired. 

During  the  same  week  in  March  that  Gen- 
eral Lavelle  was  recalled.  Hanoi  initiated  a 


a  BP  S  ii  that  ares  of  NVN  north  of  HrVTH  and 
east  of  106*30X.  It  conUlna  tfae  Banoi/Bslpbaas 
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BuUor  offendve  Mslnst  South  Vletnmin.  The 
nilea  which  Oenerml  LkireUe  had  trmna- 
greMeil  were  aoon  obaolete. 

The  VC/NVA  iMincbed  k  nuOor  inviaion 
louth  of  the  DMZ  on  the  nl^t  of  S9/M 
March  197X  On  1  Aprfl  Admiral  McCain 
■ent  a  itronc  plea  for  broader  operatinc  au- 
thorities to  the  JCa  The  result  was  author- 
ity to  use  tactical  air  strikes  acalnst  SAMs. 
artillery,  and  other  military  and  lodstlc  tar- 
geU  within  25  NM  north  of  the  DMZ  and 
authority  to  use  B-SS  strikes  within  the 
DMZ.  The  25  NM  limit  was  extended  to 
VmOTH  on  3  April  and  then  to  irN  on  4 
AprlL 

On  April,  the  JCS  Advised  Admiral 
McCain  that  the  conflict  had  entered  a  new 
phase  In  Vietnam,  and  requested  recommen- 
dations for  new  Initiatives.  authoriUes.  and 
resources  required.  Subsequently,  the  JCS 
authorised  tactical  air  operations  in  NVN 
below  18*N  which  began  on  5  April  under 
the  nickname  Freedom  Train.  Air  strikes 
south  of  18'N  would  be  catetorteed  as  Free- 
dom Train  missions,  while  any  above  18'N 
would  be  protective  reaction  strikes.  On  9 
April.  Freedom  Train  operations  were  ex- 
tended to  19*N. 

AU  through  April  the  JCS  steadily  broad- 
ened the  air  operating  authorities  for  NVN 
in  response  to  requests  from  7AF,  COMtTS- 
MACV.  and  CINCPAC.  The  JCS  granted  au- 
thority to  attack  any  NVN  military  aircraft, 
including  helicopters,  south  of  20*N:  During 
any  VS.  air  operations  In  NVN  north  of 
19*N  beginning  one  hour  before  the  first 
time  over  target  and  ending  with  the  last 
aircraft  egress.  XJA  aircraft  could  attack 
airborne  enemy  fighter  aircraft  anywhere  In 
NVN  exclusive  of  the  PRC  buffer  aime  *  and 
employ  anti-radar  missiles  against  primary 
GCI  sites  throughout  NVN.  TACAIR  was 
authoriaed  below  20'N  after  20  April.  7AF 
began  B-^2  and  TACAQi  strikes  against  the 
Thanh  Hoa  area.  Routes  lA  and  7,  and  the 
Hanol-Vlnh  railroad  south  of  30'N  under 
the  nickname  Freighter  Captain.  On  2  IiCay. 
the  JCS  authorised  manned  tactical  recon- 
naissance south  of  25*2571.  then,  on  9  May 
in  conjunction  with  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement of  the  mining  of  Haiphong 
Harbor,  the  JCS  authorized  offensive  air  <^ 
eratlons  throughout  NVN  below  the  PRC 
buffer  nme.  This  marked  the  resumption  of 
the  Interdiction  bombing  in  NVN. 
Linebacker 

The  air  Interdiction  campaign  nicknamed 
Linebacker,  was  Initiated  on  10  May  1972 
against  the  NVN  transportation  and  supply 
system.  The  overall  goal  of  the  new  line- 
backer, like  the  old  Rolling  Thunder,  was  to 
bring  sufficient  pressure  on  the  government 
of  NVN  to  cause  It  to  atop  open  aggression 
and  support  of  insugent  operations  In  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  air  operations  against  NVN  had  been 
developed  during  April  under  Freedom 
Train.  Therefore,  the  initiation  of  Lineback- 
er was  primarily  a  name  change  rather  than 
a  massive  increase  In  the  breadth  of  air  op- 
erations. The  JCS  authorised  TACAIR  and 
B-52  support  "to  destroy  and  disrupt  enemy 
POL  and  transportation  resources  and  LOCS 
In  NVN.  e.g..  POL  storage  and  pumping  sta- 
tions, rails  and  roads,  bridges,  railroad 
yards,  heavy  repair  equipment,  railroad  roll- 
ing stock  and  trucks."  The  JCS  further  aur- 
horiaed  air  attacks  to  neutralise  the  enemy's 
defenses,      and      armed      reconnaissance 
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PRC  buffer  aooe  was  that  ■»•  within  M 
Tof  the  ChloaM  border  from  the  '■«^'-"  border 
CMt  to  lOTB  and  thenoe  within  »  Nlf  of  the  Chl- 
neae  border  to  the  Tonkin  OuU. 


throughout  NVN  against  choke  points  and 
other  time  sensitive  transportation/interdic- 
tion targets  outside  of  restricted  areas. 

The  restricted  areas  were  the  PRC  buffer 
sone  and  the  areas  within  10  NM  of  the  cen- 
ters of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  although  the 
JCS  could  validate  targeU  within  these 
areas.  Indeed,  on  2  June  the  JCS  authorised 
attacks  against  rail  lines,  bridges,  and  tun- 
nels to  within  10  NM  of  the  PRC  border. 
There  were  also  special  category  targets 
which  were  restricted,  such  as  prisoner-of- 
war  compounds,  foreign  shipping,  dikes  and 
dams,  fishing  boats,  hospitals,  and  shrines. 
Otherwise.  CINCPAC  had  the  authority  to 
choose  fixed  targets  with  the  provision  that 
the  JCS  be  advised  of  them.  Strikes  and 
anned  reoonnalssanoe  missions  were  to  be 
planned  so  that  the  flight  paths  of  D.S.  air- 
craft would  approach  no  closer  than  20  NM 
to  the  PRC  border  unless,  of  course,  the 
strike  was  authorised  against  one  of  the 
JCS  validated  targeU  there.  Aircraft  could 
transit  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  restricted 
areas  as  necessary  to  conduct  air  operations. 

The  ROE  permitted  attacks  against  all 
airborne  enemy  fighter  aircraft  anywhere  In 
NVN  except  the  PRC  biiffer  sone.*  Aircraft 
engaged  in  hot  pursuit  were  authorised  to 
pursue  enemy  fighter  aircraft  into  the 
buffer  sone  up  to  20  NM  from  the  Chinese 
border  and  air  attacks  on  military  airfields 
were  permitted  when  there  were  no  third 
nation  aircraft  present.  The  use  of  anti- 
radar  missiles  was  authorised  against  OCI 
sites  and  associated  height  finders  through- 
out NVN  but  the  tactics  employed  were  to 
preclude  the  Impact  of  mlssUes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  PRC. 

The  ROE  also  specified  that  waterway 
targets  could  be  struck  if  the  targets  were 
positively  Identified  as  NVN  mlne-dearbig 
vessels  located  in  NVN  internal  and  claimed 
territorial  waters  (12  NM).  Air  attacks 
against  merchant  ships  and  third  country 
vessels,  however,  were  prohibited  except  In 
self-defense  or  with  the  specific  approval  of 
the  JCS.  The  rules  permitted  the  use  of 
area  denial  munitions  In  NVN  Inland  water- 
ways and  coastal  waters  within  the  three 
NM  limit,  as  weU  ss  sgalnst  land  targeU 
south  of  the  PRC  buffer  sone. 

The  IJnebacker  interdiction  operation, 
under  the  7AF  command  of  General  John 
W.  Vogt.  Jr..  continued  essentially  un- 
changed through  September  1972.  A  com- 
parison of  the  air  operating  authorities  for 
Rolling  Thunder  and  Linebacker  is  present- 
ed in  the  Appendix.  According  to  the  Hq 
USAF  Rolling  Thunder— LlnetMcker  Prelim- 
inary Comparative  analysis.  Linebacker  ap- 
peared to  be  the  more  effective  Interdiction 
campaign. 
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TFW— Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 
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VC— Viet  Cong. 

VNAF— Vietnamese  Air  Force  (South 
Vietnam). 
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Olossait 

AAA— AnU-alrcraft  ArtlUery. 
AMEMBV— American  Embassy,  Vientiane. 
ARC    LIGHT— <S)    B-52    operations    In 
Southeast  Asia. 
BR— Barrel  RoU. 
CINCPAC— Commander-in-Chief,    Pacific 

Command. 

CINCPACAF— Commander-in-Chief,  Pa- 
dfk;  Air  Forces. 

COMUBMACV— Commander,  VJB.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 

DCS-Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 

DMZ— Demilitarised  Zone. 

EO/LOB— Electro-optlcally/laser  guided 
bomb. 

EW— Electronic  Warfare. 

FAC— Forward  Air  Controller. 

FAO— Forward  Air  Guide. 

FANK— Forces  Armees  Natlonale  Khmer 
(Cambodian  Army). 

GCI— Ghvund  Controlled  Intercept 

IRON  HAND— (8)  SAM  and  radar-con- 
troUed  AAA  suppression  flown  by  specially 
equipped  F-105F  aircraft. 

JCS-^oint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

LOC— Une  of  Communication. 

MACV— Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam. 

MIG— Sovlet-bullt  )et  fighter  aircraft. 

NM— Nautical  MQe. 

NVA— North  Vietnamese  Army. 

NVN— North  Vietnam. 

POL-Petroleum.  OU,  and  Lubricants. 

POW— Prisoner  of  War. 

PRC— People's  Republic  of  China. 

ROE— Rules  of  Engagement 

RP— (S)  Route  Package— numbered  Inter- 
diction areas  In  North  Vietnam. 

RVN— Republic  of  Vietiuun  (South  Viet- 
nam). 

RVNAF— Republic    of    Vietnam    Armed 

Forces. 

SAM— 8urface-to-Alr  Missile. 

SEA— Southeast  Asia. 

SBCDEF— Secretary  of  Defense. 

8L— Steel  Tiger. 

SOA— Special  Operating  Area. 

TACAIR-Taetical  Air. 

TACC— Tactical  Air  Control  c:enter. 

TALOe/TERRIBR— UA  Navy  ship- 
launched  surface-to-air  missiles. 


LEGISLATINO  ECX)NOBOC  SANC- 
TION8  AGAINST  APARTHEID 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pregldent.  I 
am  today  Joining  a  number  of  my 
Senate  coUeagues  in  oosponsoring  S. 
635.  the  Anti-Apartheicl  Act  of  1985. 

I  guppmt  thig  meaaure  because  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
combat  the  grogs  injustice  of  apart- 
heid, the  system  of  institutionalized 
racism  which  oppresses  the  black  ma- 
jority in  South  Africa. 

After  4  years  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  "constructive  en- 
gagement" with  the  South  African 
regime.  It  has  beccnne  clear  to  most 
that  U.S.  engagement  has  not  ad- 
vanced our  Nation's  goals. 

ISfforts  to  achieve  greotter  Justice  for 
all  South  Africans  and  to  induce 
South  African  withdrawal  from  its  il- 
legal occupation  of  neighboring  Na- 
mibia have  faUed.  South  African  au- 
thorities have  clearly  misunderstood 
the  Reagan  administration's  silence. 

The  meager  so-called  reforms  ad- 
vanced by  the  4  million  whites  who 
govern  South  Africa's  23  million 
blacks  have  been  as  pathetic  as  the 
Uiartheld  system  is  revolting.  Bladt 
citizens  are  uprooted  and  banished  to 
become  citizens  of  puppet  regimes  in 
alien  blaA  areas  ironically  called 
homelands,  where  over  8  million 
South  African  bladts  have  already 
been  denationalized.  Many  black  woiit- 
ers  are  forced  to  live  separated  from 
their  families  to  avoid  starvation,  be- 
cause black  residents  are  confined  to 
certain  areas  while  the  only  Jobs  avail- 
able are  often  Jobs  elsewhere.  The 
most  recent  constitutional  changes 
have  led  merely  to  fraudulent 
"reform"  that  continue  to  deny  all 
South  African  blades  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  land  of  their  birth. 

The  latest  wave  of  domestic  repres- 
sion unleashed  by  the  Pretoria  govern- 
ment has  led  to  the  death  of  more 
than  150  black  opponents  of  apart- 
heid, the  injury  of  more  than  1.000 
and  the  arrest  of  more  than  3.500.  And 
in  recent  weeks,  the  entire  leadership 
of  the  United  Democratic  Front  has 
been  arrested  and  charged  with  trea- 
son, an  action  which  makes  a  mockery 
of  Pretoria's  claims  that  it  tolerates 
loyal  democratic  opposition. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  believe 
our  Oovemment  is  obligated  to  take 
action  to  distance  ourselves  from  those 
who  practice  apgjlheid  and  to  support 
the  black  majority  which  struggles  for 
freedom.  Indeed,  these  are  princ^les 
endorsed  by  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz,  who  declared  reomtly  that: 

Throui^out  our  own  history  we  have 
always  believed  that  freedom  is  the  birth- 


right of  all  peoples  and  that  we  could  not  be 
true  to  ourselves  or  our  principles  unless  we 
stand  for  ficedom  and  democracy,  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  others.  And  so.  time 
snd  again  in  the  last  300  yean,  we  have  lent 
our  support— moral  snd  otherwise— to  those 
artMmd  the  wortd  struggling  for  freedom 
and  Independence, 

I  have  therefore  worked  doaely  since 
liMS  with  coUeagues  in  the  Senate  to 
forge  a  bipaitisan  coosaisus  behind  a 
parage  of  measures  that  will  make 
clear  to  all  in  South  Africa  that  Amer- 
icans deplore  apartheid. 

Despite  extensive  efforts  to  forge  a 
compromise  measure  invoking  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa,  the  last 
Congress  failed  to  adopt  any  legisla- 
tion whatsoever  against  XJJB.  com- 
merce with  the  vutheid  regime. 

As  a  pn^xioent  of  such  sanctions.  I 
am  heartened  by  the  new  public 
outcry  in  the  United  States  against 
the  Pretoria  regime.  The  task  ahead  is 
clear  We  must  channel  the  strong 
rhetoric  invoked  now  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  against  the 
South  African  regime  into  effective 
legislative  action. 

I  believe  S.  635  is  a  bOl  which  pro- 
vides the  best  mechanism  because  it 
includes  a  set  of  measures  that  prem- 
ises to  be  effective.  These  measures 
which  I  support  include  a  ban  on  new 
investments  and  loans  to  South  Africa, 
and  a  bar  on  further  UjS.  exports  of 
computers  to  South  Africa. 

If  enacted,  these  measures  would  not 
force  the  loss  of  any  existing  Jobs  in 
South  Africa.  This  is  not  a  disinvest- 
ment bill,  or  a  forced  divestiture  bill. 
But  S.  635  would  make  clear  that 
Americans  wlU  not  aUow  further  UJ8. 
investment  in  an  abhorrent  syston. 
Already  many  major  U.S.  banks  and 
corporations  doing  business  in  South 
Africa  have  adopted  similar  positions 
for  reasons  of  economic  security  and 
basic  morality.  Congress  should  not 
undercut  such  propessive  leadership 
in  the  business  community  by  doing 
less. 

Most  important,  sucdi  sanctions 
would  apply  pressure  where  measure 
is  most  needed— on  white  officialB  who 
hold  all  econcHnic  and  political  power 
in  South  Africa.  These  are  the  individ- 
uals on  whcmi  Americans  must  press 
the  urgency  of  meaningful  diange— in 
the  interest  of  all  South  Africans  as 
well  as  our  own. 

One  section  of  S.  365  relates  to  the 
Krugerrand.  The  Knigerrand  has 
become  a  symbol  of  apartheid  and  I 
wotild  like  to  see  it  rejected  in  the 
United  States  and  throu^out  the 
world.  8.  635  would  legally  ban  the  im- 
portation of  the  Krugorand.  I  do  not 
support  this  m^proach.  I  believe  that 
the  most  desirable  way  for  a  free 
people  to  show  ccmtempt  for  a  symbol 
of  oppression  is  throu^  voluntary  re- 
jection rather  than  legal  coercion. 

On  search  7,  I  Joined  as  an  original 
cosponsor    with    Senator    Dolb    and 
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others  In  introducing  a  bill  to  author- 
ise the  minting  of  a  U^.  gold  coin,  the 
liberty  double  eagle,  which  I  believe 
would  drive  the  Krugerrand  out  of  the 
American  market.  (Representative 
JULiAM  Dixoif  of  Los  Angeles  has  au- 
thored a  similar  measure  on  the  House 
side.)  Having  the  same  weight  and 
qualities  as  the  Krugerrand.  the  liber- 
ty double  eagle  would  give  the  Ameri- 
can gold  investors  and  coin  collectors  a 
free  choice  between  a  sjrmbol  of  liber- 
ty and  a  symbol  of  race  hatred. 

The  production  of  a  new  American 
coin  would  enable  individual  citlaens 
to  express  our  contempt  for  apartheid 
without  making  necessary  the  passage 
of  a  law  to  restrict  the  freedom  of 
Americans  who  wish  to  acquire  coins 
of  their  choice. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  working  hard 
in  support  of  the  thrust  of  8.  635  as  a 
member  of  both  the  Banking  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees.  I  will  be 
doing  all  that  I  can  to  ensure  a  fair 
hearing  and  prompt  committee  action 
on  a  balanced  legislative  padtage  to 
combat  the  repugnant  apartheid 
system. 


UM 


CONTROLLINO  HEALTH  CARE 
COSTS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Bfr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  award  given  to 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Rhode 
Island.  Today,  the  Rhode  Island  plan 
is  being  honored  in  a  ceremony  held 
by  the  National  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  Association  for  Its  effectiveness 
In  controlling  health  care  costs.  The 
Rhode  Island  plan  is  being  cited  as  the 
most  effective  cost  containment  plan 
of  the  90  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plans  nationally.  This  award  Is  based 
on  a  12-month  evaluation  conducted 
by  the  national  organization  In  which 
the  90  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plans  across  the  coimtry  were  rated 
for  their  cost  control  capabilities. 

In  today's  atmosphere  of  ever-esca- 
lating health  care  costs,  all  efforts  to 
restrain  costs  must  be  encouraged,  and 
where  successful,  must  be  emulated. 
The  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Asso- 
ciation should  be  congratulated  for 
their  constant  scrutiny  of  health  care 
costs.  All  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plans  are  rated  according  to  their  cost 
control  capabilities  in  some  12  catego- 
ries, among  them  management  strate- 
gies to  reduce  costs,  the  effectiveness 
of  provider  payment  programs,  innova- 
tive systems  to  control  costs,  fraud  and 
abuse  activities,  and  the  level  of  com- 
mitment to  health  education  and 
health-planning  activities. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Rhode  Island  Invests  some  $1.2  million 
into  cost  containment  strategies  that 
have  resulted  in  a  net  savings  to  their 
subscribers  of  $70.4  million. 


Among  the  performance  areas  in 
which  the  Rhode  Island  plan  was  cited 
in  1983  included: 

Executing  a  hospital  prospective  re- 
imbursement program  resulting  in 
spending  increases  of  8  percent  for  the 
State's  16  voluntary  hospitals:  hospital 
spending  increases,  nationally,  aver- 
aged 11  percent  for  the  same  period. 

Maintaining  physician  payment  in- 
creases at  3  percent,  equaling  the  All 
Items  Consimier  Price  Index  for  that 
year 

Sustaining  hospital  and  physician 
participation  in  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  at  the  highest  levels  in  the 
Nation,  providing  hold  harmless  pro- 
tection against  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
covered  services  for  some  800.000  sub- 
scribers: 

Promoting  same-day  siuvery.  and 
surgical  place  of  treatment  incentive 
programs  resulting  in  some  40  percent 
of  all  Its  subscriber  surgery  done  out- 
patient or  in  a  physician's  office: 

Promoting  other  alternative  delivery 
programs  such  as  preadmission  test- 
ing, home  care,  and  hospice  care, 
saving  over  $3  million  in  hospital 
costs: 

Developing  Innovative  cost  control 
programs  including  pre-  and  post-pay- 
ment medical  review,  hospital  billing 
validation,  and  fraud  and  abuse  inves- 
tigations saving  an  additional  $3  mil- 
lion: and 

Developing  innovative  health  educa- 
tion programs  including  experimental 
computerized  health  risk  appraisal 
and  behavior  modification  for  its  sub- 
scribers. 

For  these  results  and  for  their  over- 
all performance  in  delivering  health 
care.  I  especially  congratulate  Mr.  Ev- 
erett C.  Wilcox,  chairman  of  the 
Board  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Douglas  J. 
Mcintosh,  plan  president.  I  commend 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Rhode 
Island  for  their  efforts  and  successes 
in  reducing  health  care  costs. 


FRIENDS  OF  IRELAND,  ON  ST. 
PATRICKS  DAY 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  as  has  become  our 
custom,  the  Friends  of  Ireland  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  released  a  statement 
about  the  current  situation  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  setting  forth  our  view  on 
how  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
helping  to  resolve  the  conflict  that 
continues  in  Northern  Ireland. 

A  total  of  35  Senators  and  103  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
added  their  names  to  this  collective 
statement  of  hope  for  a  stable  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland,  a  substantial  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  process  of 
diplomacy  and  reconciliation  that  is 
now  underway  among  the  different 
traditions  In  that  community. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
passage    in    the    statement    by    the 


Friends  that  notes  "the  growing  ur- 
gency to  demonstrate  the  viability  of  a 
political  and  diplomatic  process  with 
respect  to  Northern  Ireland." 

The  Oovemment  of  Ireland  is  cur- 
rentiy  engaged  in  talks  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Oreat  Britain  that  will 
hopefully  soon  lead  to  agreement  on 
how  best  to  bring  a  stable,  eqult^le 
and  democratic  political  structure  to 
Northern  Ireland.  I  offer  my  personal 
encouragement  to  those  governments 
and  to  the  responsible  officials  who 
are  searching  for  a  solution. 

As  the  statement  notes,  there  are 
several  immediate  steps  that  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  British  Oovem- 
ment that  would  Improve  the  climate 
in  which  those  disctissions  unfold,  and 
I  would  in  particular  dte  the  continu- 
ing use  of  plastic  bullets  by  security 
forces  in  Northern  Ireland  for  crowd 
control— a  practice  which  has  led  to 
numerous  deaths.  The  use  of  plastic 
bullets  ought  to  be  halted  by  Oreat 
Britain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
statement  by  the  Friends  of  Ireland  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscobd. 
along  with  the  names  of  those  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  have 
Joined  In  support  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko,  as  f oUows: 

FUKms  or  Isxuufs— St.  Patsick's  Day 
STATnfKirr,  1985 


St.  Patrick'!  Day  this  year  arrives  at  a 
time  when  those  concerned  about  the 
future  of  Northern  Ireland  face  difficult 
choices.  Aa  Friends  of  Ireland,  we  call  on 
these  men  and  women,  whether  American 
or  Irish  or  British,  to  addrev  the  Issues  at 
hand  with  foresight,  with  courage,  and  with 
compassion  for  all  the  families  who  live  In 
the  troubled  communities  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

At  Issue  are  both  the  quality  of  life  In 
Northern  Ireland— shall  Justice,  equity  and 
tolerance  for  diversity  govern?— and  wheth- 
er the  future  of  Northern  Ireland  will  be  de- 
cided through  constitutional,  democratic 
means. 

We  look  back  on  1M4  as  a  year  of  promise 
left  unfulfilled,  and  express  our  hope  that 
1M5  will  bring  visible  progress  toward  rec- 
onciling the  conflicting  traditions  of  North- 
em  Ireland  and  establishing  democratic  po- 
litical structures  able  to  accommodate  diver- 
sity. 

The  report  of  the  New  Ireland  Ponmt, 
long  and  eagerly  awaited  by  the  many 
friends  of  Ireland  who  have  hoped— and 
continue  to  hope— that  It  would  provide  the 
basis  for  a  long-sought  new  initiative  by  the 
parties  involved  In  Northern  Ireland,  was 
published  In  1984.  We  admire  and  commend 
the  good  will  and  hard  work  Invested  In  the 
consensus  reflected  In  the  report  and  find 
irrefutable  the  Forum's  conclusion  that: 

"Existing  structures  and  practices  in 
Northern  Ireland  have  failed  to  provide 
either  peace,  stability  or  reconciliation.  The 
faUiu^  to  recognise  and  accommodate  the 
Identity  of  the  Northern  nationalists  has  re- 
sulted In  deep  and  growing  alienation  on 
their  part  from  the  system  of  political  au- 
thority." 


We  are  mindful  of  the  growing  urgency  to 
demonstrate  the  viability  of  a  poUtical  and 
diplomatic  process  with  respect  to  Nortbem 
Ireland.  Aooordingly,  we  call  on  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Oreat  Britain,  the  responsible  au- 
thority there,  to  accelerate  lU  current  dlar 
logue  with  the  Oovemment  of  Ireland  and 
to  develop  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish 
Government  proposals  which  will  lead  to 
lasting  peace  and  stability.  We  strongly  sup- 
port this  dialogue  and  note  that  some 
progress  hss  been  made  by  the  two  govem- 
ments  in  trying  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
requirements  for  a  solution  to  the  problons 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

We  were  pleased  to  read  in  the  communi- 
que Issued  after  the  November  19.  1964 
summit  meeting  between  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Margaret  Thatcher  and  Irish  Prime 
Minister  Oarret  FitaOerald  ttiat  they: 
"agreed  on  the  need  for  efforts  to  diminish 
the  divisions  between  the  two  oommunltles 
in  Northem  Ireland  and  to  reoondle  the  two 
maior  traditions  that  exist  in  the  two  parts 
of  Ireland  .  .  .  (T)he  IdenUties  of  both  the 
majority  and  minority  communities  In 
Northem  Ireland  should  be  recognised  and 
rev>ected,  and  reflected  In  structures  and 
prooeasea  of  Northern  Ireland  In  ways  ac- 
ceptable to  both  coDununltles." 

We  also  welcome  efforts  undertaken  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Ireland  to  further  ac- 
commodate confessional  diversity  In  its 
democratic  Institutions.  We  know  from  the 
experience  of  our  own  nation  that  ethnic 
and  religious  pluralism  can  be  a  source  of 
strength  in  a  free  society,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  di^  when  all  of  Ireland  draws 
strength  from  such  diversity. 

As  Friends  of  Ireland  we  call  for  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  the  rights  of  all 
the  people  of  Northem  Ireland.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  the  minority  Catholic  communi- 
ty Is  dangerously  and  Increasingly  alienated 
from  the  institutions  of  public  life.  Majority 
rule  without  minority  rights  is  not  democra- 
cy; it  lias  brought  oppression.  The  Oovem- 
ment of  Oreat  Britlan,  as  the  responsible 
authority  In  Northem  Ireland,  has  an  obli- 
gation to  undertake  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
exists  through  the  observance  there  of  basic 
policy  conventions  Uiat  guide  It  elsewhere. 
These  would  Include  a  return  to  due  process 
in  the  judiciary,  strengthening  of  efforts  to 
end  discriminatory  practices  in  employment, 
and  elimination  of  abuses  of  prisoners— spe- 
dfically  those  referred  to  by  Bishop  James 
Malone,  President  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  and  leader  of  a  del- 
egation of  American  clergy,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  visit  to  Ireland  on  October  26, 
1984.  We  deplore  the  continuing  use  of 
lethal  plastic  bulleU  by  seciulty  forces  in 
Northem  Ireland  in  Ueu  of  less  lethal  means 
of  crowd  control;  the  practice  ought  to  be 
halted  by  Oreat  Britain. 

We  again  express  In  the  strongest  terms 
our  determination  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law 
and  to  encourage  deeper  devotion  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  Institutions,  which  are 
in  the  end  the  surest  guarantors  of  individ- 
ual liberty  and  minority  rights.  We  oppose 
without  qualification  any  resort  to  the 
bomb  or  the  bullet  as  a  way  to  promote  po- 
liUcal  change.  PoUtical  violence  Is  morally 
abominable  as  weU  as  Inherently  anti-demo- 
cratic; there  is  no  more  place  for  It  in 
Northem  Ireland  than  there  te  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  renew  our  plea  to  Americans  not  to 
provide  support  to  those  who  advocate  or 
engage  In  violence.  It  cannot  help  Ireland. 
The  recent  resurgence  of  killing  In  North- 
em Ireland  only  makes  leas  likely  a  resolu- 


tion of  the  fundamental  political  issues,  and 
we  ask  that  Americans  of  aU  baduxounds 
and  faiths  oppose  the  men  of  violence. 

We  renew  here  our  support  tat  the  goal  of 
Irish  unity,  and  we  invite  Americans  who 
want  to  see  the  troubles  end  In  a  peaceful, 
just  and  tolerant  Irish  society  to  join  us  In 
supporting— and  actively  encouraging— the 
process  of  reconciliation  and  compromise. 
The  United  States  stands  ready  to  assist 
that  process  through  appropriate  poUtical 
and  eooDomlc  support  A  delegation  of 
Frientk  of  Ireland  led  by  Speaker  O'Neill  is 
currently  visiting  Ireland,  and  wOl  discuss 
with  the  Oovemment  of  Ireland,  and  other 
poUtical  leaders  there,  the  American  dimen- 
sion to  the  issues  in  Nortliem  Ireland. 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day,  we  ask  aU  true 
friends  of  Irelsnd  in  the  United  SUtes  to 
declare  themselves  for  peace,  as  we  urge  the 
governments  and  leaders  Involved  to  make 
1985  a  year  of  real  piosreas  toward  that 
peace. 
United  States  Senate  (85): 
Edward  U.  Kennedy,  Daniel  PatriiA  Moy- 
f^ttim,  Max  Baucus.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr., 
Jeff  IMwgmmii,  BID  Bradley,  Alan  Cranston. 
Alan  J.  Dixon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd,  Pete  V. 
Domenld.  Thomas  F.  Eai^eton.  Oary  Hart. 
Orrin  O.  Hatch.  Ernest  F.  Holllngs.  John  F. 
Kerry.  Frank  R.  lAUtenberg.  and  Paul 
Laxalt. 

PatrlA  J.  Leahy.  Cart  Levin.  John  Mel- 
cher.  Howard  M.  Metaenbaum.  Oeorge  J. 
Mitchell.  Frank  H.  MurkowsU.  Claibome 
PeU.  Larry  Preaaler,  WUliam  Proxmlre.  Dan 
Quayle.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.,  Paul  B.  Sar- 
banes,  Jim  Sasaer.  Paul  Simon.  Arlen  Spec- 
ter. Ted  Stevens.  LoweU  P.  Weidcer,  and 
PeteWOson. 
House  of  Representatives  (103): 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Thomas  8.  Foley, 
Oary  L.  Ackerman,  Frank  Annunsio.  Ches- 
ter Atkins,  Michael  D.  Bames,  Howard  L. 
Herman.  Ltndy  BocBS.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
Don  Bonker,  Frederick  C.  Boucher,  Barbara 
Boxer.  John  Bryant,  Thomas  R.  Carper. 
William  L.  Clay,  Tony  Coelho,  Silvio  O. 
Conte,  Lawrence  Coughlln.  WUliam  J. 
Coyne,  Thomas  A.  Daschle,  and  Ron  de 
Lugo. 

BuUer  C.  Derrick,  Norman  D.  Dicks,  Brian 
J.  Donnelly,  Robert  K.  Donun.  Thomas  J. 
Downey,  Richard  J.  Durbln,  Bernard  J. 
Dwyer,  Roy  Dyson,  Joseph  D.  Early.  Don 
Edwards.  Lane  Evans.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy, 
Vic  Fasio.  Edward  F.  Feighan,  Harold  E. 
Fbrd.  William  D.  Ford,  Bamey  Ftank.  Jaime 
B.  Fuster.  and  Sam  Oejdenson. 

BUI  Oreen.  Frank  J.  Ouarinl.  Tony  P. 
Hall.  Charles  A.  Haynes,  Dennis  M.  Hertel, 
Frank  Horton,  James  J.  Howard,  CarroU 
Hubbard.  Jr..  WUliam  J.  Hughes.  Nancy  L. 
Jolmson.  Marcy  Kaptur,  Barbara  B.  Ken- 
nelly,  Dale  E.  KUdee,  Joe  Kolter,  Peter  H. 
Kostmayer,  John  J.  LaFalce,  Tom  Lantos, 
Mickey  Leland,  William  Lehman,  and  Mel 
Levine. 

BUI  Lowery.  MUte  Lowry,  Connie  Mack, 
Edward  R.  Madlgan.  Edward  J.  Markey, 
Lynn  Martin.  Matthew  O.  Martinez.  Robert 
T  Matsul.  Nicholas  Mavroules.  John 
McCain.  Joseph  M.  BCcDade.  Raymond  J. 
McOrath.  Matthew  F.  McHugh.  Stewart  B. 
McKlnney.  Dan  Mica.  Parten  J.  Mitchell. 
Joe  Moakley.  Alan  B.  MoUohan.  James 
Moody,  Bruce  A.  Morrison,  Sid  Morrison, 
Robert  J.  Mraaek,  and  Austin  J.  Murphy. 

John  P.  Murtha,  Henry  J.  Nowak,  Mary 
Rose  Oakar,  Major  R.  Owens,  Nick  Joe 
RahaU  II,  Marge  Roukema,  Thomas  E. 
Petri,  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Marty  Russo, 
John  P.  SelberUng,  Jim  Slattery,  Lawrence 
J.  Smith.  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  Oerry  E. 


Studds.  Al  Swift.  Robert  O.  Tonloelli.  Bob 
Trailer.  Doug  Walgren.  Henry  A.  Waxman. 
and  Patrick  WUliams. 


FRIENDS  OF  IRELAND  ST. 

PATRICK'S  DAY  STATEMENT 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  St. 
Patrick's  Day  arrives  with  many  of 
last  year's  promises  left  unfulfilled. 
The  violence  in  Northem  Ireland  con- 
tinues to  escalate,  the  British  Oovem- 
ment still  has  yet  to  address  the  cra- 
cial  problems  facing  Ireland,  and  the 
New  Ireland  Forum's  initiative  re- 
mains a  hope  and  not  a  reality. 

As  Friends  of  Ireland  in  the  Con- 
gress, we  believe  the  United  States  has 
a  constructive  role  to  play  in  achieving 
lasting  peace  and  stability  in  Northem 
Ireland.  I  am  proud  this  year  to  Join 
34  Senators  and  103  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  our 
annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Statement— 
the  largest  group  of  monsors  we  have 
had  since  we  first  began  issuing  these 
statements  in  1977. 

In  this  year's  message,  as  in  every 
prior  year,  we  call  on  all  Americans  to 
reject  the  path  of  violence  and  those 
who  advocate  it.  On  this  St.  Patrick's 
Day  1085.  we  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  peace  in  Ireland,  and  we  urge 
the  Irish  and  the  British  Ooveraments 
to  work  together  for  a  new  Ireland  and 
to  make  1985  a  year  of  real  progress 
toward  the  great  goal  of  Irish  unity. 


JUVENILE    DETENTION    AND    AL- 
TERNATIVES      TO      INCARCER- 

A-noN 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  22.  1984.  I  participated  in  a 
forum  on  juvenile  detention  and  alter- 
natives to  incarceration  qionsored  by 
the  Children's  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Institute  and  held  at  the  Shuman 
Center  for  Juvenile  Detention  in  Pitts- 
burgh. PA.  I  found  the  testimony  ex- 
tremely informative  and  relevant  to 
the  worii  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice, 
which  I  chair,  and  the  Senate  Chil- 
dren's Caucus,  which  I  cochair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  from  this  forum  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooHD.  as  follows: 
Tbx  CHnJWKir's  Rssbaxch  am  Edxtcatio* 

UlSTlTUTK  PUBtlC  POUCT  FOHOTfOB  JUVS- 

mu  DsiBrnoa  ant  Altssiiatuss  to  Im- 
CASCSBAnoM,     UmrxD    Sxatss    SasAToa 

AXLDI  SPBCm,  CHAnHAV 

Date:  October  22, 1984. 

Time:  9:30  AM. 

Place:  fth«ti«»n  Center  for  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion, 7150  Hl^Uand  Drive,  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 


wmiMw  Harris.  President  CREL  Intro- 
duction of  Senator  Specter. 

Senator  Arlen  Specter,  Co-chairman.  UA 
Senate  Caucus  on  Chlldrea  and  Chairman. 
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Subooinmlttee  on  Juvenile  Justice:  Openlnc 
remarks. 


PanHOne 

Jcmtviti  Okugentea:  Director  of  Juvenile 
Court  Services,  presentlnc  sdolesoents  and 
their  parenU  from  Abrmxii  and  AUegbeny 
Academy. 

Tonya:  18.  graduate  of  Abraxas:  heavy 
drug  user  at  12;  arrested  for  aciravated  as- 
sault on  Mother  at  15. 

Todd:  17.  resident  of  Abraxas:  repeat  of- 
fender; arrested  at  14  for  theft,  criminal 
conspiracy  and  criminal  attempt  and  more; 
alcohol  abuse;  prior  confinement  at  Olen 
Mills,  worklnc  towards  independent  super- 
vised living  to  avoid  golnc  home. 

Brian:  90.  graduate  of  Allegheny  Acade- 
my: arrested  for  armed  robbery  in  Novem- 
ber of  IMl  at  age  17  as  a  juvenile,  he  was 
placed  under  house  arrest  until  the  AUeghe- 
ny  Academy  opened.  He  Is  now  employed  by 
Allegheny  Academy. 

Ainei  Two 

Caroline  Russell:  Director  and  Therapist. 
Together  We  Can.  Pittaburgh.  Inc.:  Early 
Intervention  of  Sexually  Abused  Children 
and  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Sex  Offenders. 

Joe:  17,  long  history  of  sex  abuse  Includ- 
ing an  arrest  at  age  13  for  the  rape  of  a  16- 
year-old  girl. 

Debbie:  31,  mother  of  a  7-year-old  son  who 
was  a  victim  of  sex  abuse.  The  7  year  old  is 
now  abusing  younger  brother. 

Honorable  Stanton  Wettick.  Administra- 
tive Court  Judge:  Disposition  of  the  Violent 
Offender— Keeping  Juveniles  out  of  Adult 
Court. 

Panel  Three 

The  Need  to  Legislate  Standards  for  the 
Treatment  of  Juveniles  in  Detention  Cen- 
ters: 

Dr.  Joseph  Christy:  Executive  Director, 
Shuman  Center  What  constitutes  a  model 
center. 

Father  Albert  Leonard:  Pastoral  Care  Di- 
rector. Shuman  Center  Shackles.  Mace. 
Hogtielng:  The  Inhumane  Treatment  of  Ju- 
veniles in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Alfred  Blumstein:  Chairman.  Pa.  Com- 
mission on  Crime  A  Delinquency;  Professor 
of  Urban  Affairs.  Carnegie  Mellon  Universi- 
ty School  of  Urban  Affairs:  Strategies  for 
Addressing  Anticipated  Growth  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Needs  over  the  Next  Ten 
Tears. 

(Time  Permitting)  Patricia  Ever  Western 
RegicHial  Director.  Juvenile  Justice  Center 
of  Pa.:  Citisen  Advocacy. 

First,  let  me  thank  Bill  Harris  and  the 
Children's  Research  and  Education  Insti- 
tute for  their  vonsorshlp  of  this  forum. 

Today  begins  Juvenile  Court  Week  in  Pa. 
As  Co-chairman  of  the  X3&  Senate  Caucus 
on  ChOdren  and  Chairman  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Subcommittee,  we  are  delighted  to 
help  celebrate  in  a  way  that  we  hope  will  be 
meaningful  to  you,  to  us.  and.  in  the  futive, 
to  children  and  adolescents  elsewhere  in  the 
U.S. 

I  understand  we  are  also  celebrating  the 
10th  Anniversary  of  Shuman  Center.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  back  here  and  I  want  to 
thank  Joe  Christy  for  including  us  as  part 
of  the  celebration.  Shuman  Center  is  among 
the  best  of  Juvenile  Detention  centers  and  I 
am  interested  in  learning  more  from  them 
about  how  their  program  promotes  positive 
interventltms  with  dangerous  delinquents 
and  their  families. 

BUI  Harris'  mention  of  105  million  dollars 
for  runaways,  missing  children  and  delin- 


qtieney  prevention  Is  very  relevant  to  our 
purpose  here  today.  For  the  last  S  years.  I 
have  led  the  fight  to  include  money  in  the 
federal  budget  for  such  programs.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  too  often  juveniles  are  sentenced 
to  detention  facilities  which  faO  in  their  re- 
habilitation efforts.  Therefore.  I  am  keenly 
Interested  In  hearing  about  new,  better  and 
less  costly  ways  of  helping  delinquents  and 
their  families  as  alternatives  to  Incarcer- 
ation. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  young  people 
here  to  discuss  these  Issues  with  us  and  we'll 
begin  by  mvlting  them  and  Joseph  Dauger- 
das.  the  director  of  juvenile  court  services  to 
the  witness  table  now. 


Sta 
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or  Jonra  Dadoiuias 

The  philosophy  of  probation  services  In 
the  Juvenfle  Section.  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Allegheny  County  is  contained  in 
our  Mlssloa  Statement  which  reads:  Assist 
as  many  juvenile  offenders  as  possible  to 
remain  in  the  community  and  face  the  re- 
sponsibility o*  living  there  without  jeopard- 
ising the  welfare  of  the  youth  or  the  public 

The  ultimate  goal  of  our  probation  effort 
is  to  assist  the  offender  to  face  the  responsi- 
bility of  living  in  society  as  a  productive  dti- 
aen.  with  positive  social  values  while  re- 
specting the  rights  of  others  to  do  likewise. 

The  effectiveness  of  probation  services 
has  always  been  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  The  general  consensus  of  most  re- 
searchers is  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
last  twenty-five  (35)  years  have  produced  an 
unparalleled  amount  of  experimentation 
with  juvenile  justice  programs,  no  easy  uni- 
versal solution  has  yet  been  found. 

The  determination  of  effectiveness,  espe- 
cially when  dealing  with  human  behavior,  is 
difficult  since  objectives  and  goals  of  proba- 
tion departments  and  what  would  be  consid- 
ered successful  or  unsuccessful  may  differ 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another. 

In  Allegheny  County,  the  probation  de- 
partment has  chosen  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youthful  offenders  by  developing  programs 
which  provide  increased  supervision  and  re- 
habilitation in  an  effort  to  help  the  youth 
and  his  family  and  protect  the  community. 
The  objectives  of  these  programs  are  to 
assist  probationers  to:  1)  avoid  further  de- 
linquent behavior  3)  assist  the  offender  in 
devel<H>ing  self-reliance  through  education, 
vocational  training,  and  employment,  etc.: 
and  3)  assist  the  offender  to  function  with 
positive  social  values  in  the  community  in- 
dependent of  further  intervention. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  meciallsed  pro- 
bation programs  implemented  in  Allegheny 
Ck>unty  are:  1)  High  Impact  Probation;  2) 
Drug/Alcohol  Unit;  and  3)  Cooununity 
Home  DetenUon  Program.  (Description  of 
these  programs  are  attached.) 

This  probation  department  has  always 
practiced  the  phUosophy  of  "least  restric- 
tive alternative  placement"  when  the  need 
for  Instltutlonalixation  occurs.  The  Court 
hss  always  been  an  advocate  and  defender 
of  community  based  placement  by  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  groups  homes  such 
ss  Circle  C  Group  Homes,  the  Wesley  Insti- 
tute Group  Homes.  Alternative  Pngnia  As- 
sociates, and  was  very  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  Allegheny  Academy,  a  day/ 
evening  treatment  program. 

The  Day /Evening  program,  provided  by 
Allegheny  Academy  with  an  average  dally 
population  of  105  boys  and  10  girls,  has  en- 
abled the  Court  to  divert  an  early  release, 
serious  offenders  from  institutions  who  nor- 
mally would  be  Institutionalised  for  ex- 
tended time  periods. 


As  stated,  the  least  restrictive  alternative 
must  always  be  followed  when  placement  is 
necessary,  and  there  must  be  justification 
for  such  a  recommendation  by  the  proba- 
tion officer.  Within  our  probation  depart- 
ment, each  placement  recommendation 
must  have  some  goal  and  purpose,  some  de- 
sired conclusion  to  the  InstlUitkxial  experi- 
ence and  a  projected  time  frame  for  release. 

The  private  institutional  providers,  which 
the  Court  utUlna.  have  been  extremely  co- 
operative in  developing  family  involvement 
in  the  child's  placement  and  after  care  plan- 
ning. 

All  providers  have  been  encouraged  to  add 
family  counseling  components  to  their  pro- 
grams. The  existence  of  such  a  family  com- 
iwnent  to  the  institutional  program  will  be 
a  determinant  of  whether  the  Court  chooses 
to  place  the  youth.  If  InstltutlonaUsation  Is 


PKooKAit  DncKirnoii  or  Assazas 

The  Abraxas  Foundation.  Inc.  a  private 
nonprofit  agency,  was  founded  in  1973 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Peiuisylvania  Gover- 
nor's Council  on  Dnig  and  Alcohol  Abuse, 
and  with  funding  from  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Agency,  to  interface  with 
criminal  and  juvenile  justice  and  provide  a 
treatment  alternative  to  incarceration  for 
young  men  and  women  in  trouble  with 
drugs  and  alcohol  and  the  law. 

The  Intensive  Treatment  program  in- 
cludes a  private  academic  highschool.  pre- 
vocatlonal  training,  group  and  individual 
therapy,  and  recreational  and  social  pro- 
gramming aimed  at  returning  clients  to  the 
community  as  productive  cltlaens. 

Over  the  last  eleven  years,  the  problems 
of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  criminality 
have  grown  and  deepened.  Abraxas  has  ex- 
panded its  servlcest  Increased  and  enlarged 
its  facilities,  and  in  cooperation  with  county, 
state  and  federal  agencies,  has  designed 
treatment  programs  to  confront  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  changing.  Increasingly  troubled 
and  difficult,  client  population. 

Abraxas  hss  served  clients  referred  by 
courts  and  social  service  agencies  in  counties 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  beyond,  providing  short-term  resi- 
dential and  outcllent  treatment  In  its  urban 
re-entry  houses  in  Pittsburgh,  Erie  and 
Philadelphia,  ss  well  ss  the  longer-term  In- 
tensive Treatment  at  its  rural  primary  facil- 
ity in  Marienville.  PA. 

It  has  become  quite  clear  to  us  that  reach- 
ing the  troubled  youth  of  our  society  is  not 
enough.  If  we  are  to  effect  real  and  lasting 
change  in  their  lives,  we  must  reach  their 
families  as  weU.  Family  involvement  in 
treatment,  and  education  aimed  at  preven- 
tion In  the  commimity  at  large,  are  vital 
constituents  of  any  program  to  combat  the 
current  epidemic  of  chemical  dependency 
and  build  safer  and  healthier  communities. 

Abraxas  is  reinforcing  and  expanding  its 
commitment  in  these  areas  through  in- 
creased support  of  a  rapidly  growing 
Abraxas  Family  Association  with  ooordlnar 
tlon.  information  counseling,  and  training 
services;  through  participation  in  the  Chem- 
ical People  Institute;  and  in  cooperation 
with  a  statewide  network  of  children,  youth, 
and  rehabilitation  service  organizations. 

TOWTA.  18 

Program:  Abraxas.  Supervised  Independ- 
ent living. 

Drug  use;  Tonya  reports  serious  drug  use 
began  at  age  twelve  (13)  and  continued 
through  age  fifteen  (15).  Most  prevalent 


drugs  used  srere:  add.,  barbiturates,  mari- 
juana and  aloohoL 

Arrests:  Tonya  was  arrested  tta  underwe 
drinking  at  age  fourteen  (14).  At  age  fifteen 
(15),  her  mother  filed  charges  of  aggravated 
assault  She  has  been  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Allegheny  Juvenile  Court  since  that  time. 

Tonya  Is  now  living  with  her  mother  and 
they  are  doing  well  because  of  program's  ef- 
fectiveness. Her  mother  is  here  and  willing 
if  you  wish  to  call  on  her. 

Question  for  Abraxas  Director.  Dao  Heit 
(seated  on  1st  row):  What  percent  of  dients 
have  been  physically  or  sexually  abused  ss 
children?  Is  this  a  cause  of  their  delinquen- 
cy/drug A  alcohol  problems  later? 

Toon.  18 

Program:  Abraxas.  ResldentlaL 

Drug  and/or  alcohol  use:  Todd  began 
drinking  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  states  that 
he  was  "role  modeling"  after  his  father.  He 
has  not  admitted  to  the  use  of  any  drug,  but 
he  states  that  he  drank  on  a  daily  basis.  He 
has  also  indicated  that  his  drinking  wss  the 
cause  of  his  involvement  with  the  courts 
and  that  it  contributed  to  his  poor  perform- 
ance in  school. 

Prior  placement/arrest'  TOdd  first  became 
involved  with  the  Allegheny  County  Juve- 
nile Courts  on  January  1.  1081.  On  January 
21.  he  appeared  before  the  court  and  he  was 
adjudicated  delinquent  on  charges  of  theft, 
criminal  conspiracy,  receiving  stolen  invver- 
ty  and  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hide.  As  a  result  of  the  court's  finding,  he 
was  placed  on  probation.  On  September  37, 
1982,  Todd  was  again  before  the  court,  this 
time  charged  with  criminal  ccmq>iracy, 
theft,  criminal  attempt  and  receiving  stolen 
property.  He  received  placement  to  Alleghe- 
ny Academy  day  treatment  and  remained 
there  for  nine  months.  On  February  15,  he 
again  appeared  in  court.  His  charges  were 
terroristic  threats,  criminal  mischief,  disor- 
derly conduct  and  harassment.  He  wss 
placed  in  Glen  Mills  School  ftom  February 
15  until  May  12  when  he  was  again  placed  at 
Allegheny  Acadony.  Todd  remained  In  this 
placement  until  July  14,  when  he  wss 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct.  He  wss  or- 
dered to  stay  at  the  Allegheny  County  De- 
tention (Center  during  the  night  and  attend 
Allegheny  Academy  during  the  day.  On 
February  19,  Todd  was  again  in  court  on 
charges  of  theft,  conspiracy  and  violation  of 
probation.  He  received  placement  into  in- 
tensive treatment  at  Abraxas  on  BCarch  19, 
1984. 

Note:  Two  major  factors  influenced  Todd 
to  accept  Abraxas  program  and  change  be- 
havior. 

(1)  The  last  of  many  dnmk  driving  acd- 
dents  involved  using  a  stolen  car,  totalling 
the  car  of  a  federal  Judge  and  having  his 
best  friend  for  whom  he  felt  responsible  end 
up  in  a  coma. 

(2)  A  short  term  in  Shuman  Center— miss- 
ing home  and  knowing  that  he'd  soon  be  eli- 
gible for  adult  Jail  "where  they  don't  fool 
around." 

Todd  believes  he's  been  successful  at 
Abraxas  because  it  is  the  only  program  that 
dealt  with  his  alcoholism. 

BUAM,  20 

Program:  Allegheny  Academy  graduate. 

Brian  was  arrested  for  the  armed  robbery 
of  a  gas  station  in  November  1981.  He 
robbed  the  station  because  he  was  being 
presstuvd  to  pay  for  drugs  be  had  received. 
(Threats  had  been  made  against  Brian  and 
his  family.)  He  had  been  arrested  previously 
for  minor  drug  violations. 


Brian  was  tried  as  a  juvenile.  He  was 
placed  under  "house  arrest"  until  Allegheny 
Academy  opened  in  Mardi.  1082.  He  fin- 
ished high  school  and  now  has  majw  re- 
sponslMlity  in  the  Allegheny  Academy 
kttdien. 

AXTACHIfKHT  la— Cakouir  Rosskll 
Caroline  Russell  is  executive  director  of 
Together  We  Can.  a  sexual  abuse  treatment 
program  for  offenders  and  victims.  The 
treatment  philosophy  and  techniques  of 
TWC  were  designed  by  Ms.  RusselL  She  has 
over  40  years'  experience  working  in  reha- 
bilitation and  nearly  30  years  working  in 
prisons  and  in  the  community  with  offend- 
ers and  victims. 

Caroline  Russell  was  director  of  Bethany 
House,  a  imigram  located  in  St.  cnalr  Vil- 
lage, a  low-income  bousing  project  \n  Pitts- 
burgh. She  was  a  therapist  with  Mon  Tough 
(Corrections  Program,  providing  treatment 
to  residents  In  Western  Penitentiary.  More 
recently.  Caroline  was  consultant  to  Par- 
ents' United,  a  program  for  familial  sexual 
abuse,  and  later  was  supervisor  of  their  of- 
fenders'program. 

Since  BCarch  of  1983  Togetho-  We  Can 
has  l)een  working  with  the  juvenOe  sex  of- 
fender and  Juvenile  victim  of  sexual  abuse. 
A  one  year  pilot  project  was  funded  by  the 
PA  Commission  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
on  July  1, 1984.  We  have  hired  an  independ- 
ent researcher  and  evaluator  to  assist  us  in 
collecUng  data  and  in  developing  hypoth- 
eses. We  are  investigating  the  variables  that 
may  determine  the  advisability  of  incarcer- 
ation versus  probation  with  "ia  community" 
treatment  for  the  juvenile  sex  offender.  We 
are  looking  at  the  advisability  of  commenc- 
ing treatment  during  placement  rather  than 
only  after  release.  We  are  curious  about  the 
hormonal  effects  on  children  abused  before 
the  onset  of  puberty  and  about  the  effects 
of  hormonal  imbalances  on  behavior.  We 
are  curious  about  the  treatment  of  the  very 
young  Juvenile  victim  who  then  begins  to 
mistreat  other  children  sexually.  How  to 
prevent  him  or  her  from  becoming  a  Juve- 
nile or  adult  sex  offender?  We  are  curious 
about  the  female  sex  offender.  How  can  we 
assist  professionals  in  Identifying  her  and 
helping  her?  As  you  can  tell,  our  program 
has  a  wealth  of  possibilities,  questions,  and 
hypotheses.  The  relevancy  and  effectiveness 
of  our  treatment  modd  is  well  dononstrat- 
ed  by  Its  acceptance  among  treatment  pro- 
viders. PA  Parole  Board.  Allegheny  County 
Department  of  Probation,  and  Allegheny 
County  Juvenile  Court.  Because  of  this  ac- 
ceptance and  because  of  numerous  requests 
for  literature  and  staff  training.  Together 
We  Can  is  involved  in  creating  a  new  body 
of  research. 

ATTACRifxirr  3— Tssmioinr  sr  Tocethkb  We 
Cah.  Pahxl  Foux 

Together  We  (Can.  Inc.  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization incorporated  in  December  1982,  is  a 
sexual  abuse  treatment  program  for  offend- 
ers and  victims.  Our  members  are  males  and 
females,  adults  and  juveniles.  The  organiza- 
tion has  three  components:  the  Offender 
Program,  the  Victim  Group,  and  the  Re- 
learning  Center.  The  Releamlng  Center 
adresses  the  spedal  needs  of  the  younger  Ju- 
venile victim  and  the  younger  Juvenile  who 
is  beginning  to  act  out  as  a  result  of  being 
sexually  abused.  Clients  can  receive  both  in- 
dividual and  group  therapy. 

Together  We  Can  is  the  only  program  in 
Pennsylvania  that  deals  with  all  kinds  of 
sex  offenses:  rape,  chUd  molesting,  flashing, 
and  obscence  phone  calling.  Dealing  only 


with  sex  offenses,  with  sex  offenses  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  ss  with  a  wide  age  range  of 
both  victims  and  offenders,  we  have  a 
unique  perspective.  We  view  the  offense  as 
an  itn-'-tni-tyMnpiiirfx*!  It  la  not  a  sexual 
problem  but  is  a  method  of  gaining  a  power 
gratification.  We  believe  that  there  Is  no 
cure  tar  the  sex  offense.  We  bdleve  thoe  is 
oontroL  We  know  that  the  offender  who 
wants  to  change  can  learn  oontroL  The  vic- 
tims of  these  offenses  typically  experience 
profound  emotional  damage,  ntmt  the  per- 
spective of  the  offenders'  psychology,  we 
view  all  sex  offenses  as  rape:  the  obscene 
phone  csller  is  raping  the  ear,  the  flasher  is 
raping  the  eye,  the  child  molester  has  raped 
and  murdered  the  childhood,  and  the  rapist 
has  raped  the  body. 

Vram  the  admittedly  limited  perspective 
of  our  one  program,  we  have  learned  a  great 
deaL  We  have  teamed  Uiat  over  86%  of  our 
adult  offenders  committed  sex  offenses  ss 
juveniles.  Eighty-five  percent  of  our  adults 
and  ninety-five  percent  of  our  juvenile  of- 
fenders were  sexually  abused  as  children. 
Almost  all  of  our  rapists,  both  adult  and  ju- 
venile, were  sexually  abused  by  females. 
Our  male  victims  were  often  unaware  that 
they  had  been  abused  and  so  rarely  dis- 
closed the  abuse.  Almost  all  of  our  rapists 
have  also  conmiltted  purse  snstrhing  or 
auto  theft  or  breaking  and  entering.  We 
need  to  fully  understand  this  data  and  make 
it  available  to  a  wider  prof  essional  audience. 

Job.  17 

"Joe"  is  a  17  year  old  high  school  secior 
who  plans  to  attend  college  next  year.  At 
age  13  he  raped  a  15  year  old  girl  and  was 
placed  out  of  his  home  by  Juvenile  Court 
While  in  placement  Joe  attempted  to  rape  a 
staff  meiober  and  was  sent  to  Shuman 
Outer  and  then  to  Western  Fsychiatric  In- 
stitute and  Clinic  He  was  again  ordered  tato 
placonent  where  he  remained  for  over  two 
years.  He  was  then  returned  to  his  h<mie. 
Joe  remained  in  his  parent's  home  for  a 
year  before  he  was  arrested  for  obscene 
phone  calls— which  he  admits  were  prelimi- 
nary pr^aratirai  for  another  rape.  Joe  was 
again  removed  from  his  home  and  put  into 
placement  where  be  stayed  eleven  months. 
He  was  released  into  his  parmt's  custody 
three  months  sgo. 

Joe  has  been  in  treatment  with  Together 
We  Can  since  3/6/84.  His  last  arrest  at  16 
for  obscene  phone  calls  placed  him  in 
Shuman.  He  accepted  the  program  in  order 
to  get  out  of  Shuman  and  go  home. 

He  hopes  for  a  scholarship  to  college. 

Dbbix.31 

Note:  This  testimony  is  very  painful  for 
Debbie.  She  is  also  in  treatment  to  over- 
come her  "liatred"  of  her  7-year-old  for 
"doing  this  to  her"  even  though  she  intel- 
lectually knows  it  is  not  his  fault. 

Debbie  is  the  mother  of  seven  year  old  Mi- 
chael and  five  year  old  Steven.  Michael  was 
three  years  old  when  he  was  sexually 
abused  by  a  15  year  old  boy.  At  age  five,  he 
was  again  sexually  abused  by  his  twdve 
year  old  step  sister.  Also  at  age  five,  Michael 
began  to  act  out  his  sexual  abuse  on  his 
three  year  old  brother.  Steven,  and  also  on 
other  children  in  his  neighborhood.  Debbie 
took  him  to  counseling  two  years  ago  and 
hoped  that  he  was  finished  with  the  behav- 
ior. He  was  recently  discovered  pulling  down 
the  pants  of  a  two  year  old  boy. 

Michael  hss  been  in  treatment  with  To- 
gether We  Can  since  8/16/84. 
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U^.  Skmati  Cim.uuDi'a  Caocoi.  Ocrom  23. 

1»84.    Joura    T.     Chbi«tt._  DnacroK. 

SsuiuK  JuvrniLK  DEiEMiiOK  Cnm 

It  is  my  prtvUege  to  reprcaent  ShuDian  Ju- 

renOe  Oetantton  Center  before  you  today. 

and  to  welcome  you  here  aa  you  take  atepa 

toward  yn#t»ring  the  quality  of  detention 

aervlcea  throusfaout  the  country. 

In  theae  few  mlnutea  with  you  I  will  de- 
acrlbe  what  makea  «»"n»«»n  Center  a  model 
detention  procram.  compare  It  with  other 
detention  centers  I  am  familiar  with,  and 
recommend  aome  directlona  toward  national 
atandardi  tat  detention. 

As  you  can  see.  this  building  Is  modem, 
safe  and  secure.  It  Is  a  visible  sign  of  this 
County's  commitment  to  the  younc  people 
entrristed  to  our  care. 

In  cooperation  with  an  enllchtened  juve- 
nile court,  we  accept  residents  here  accord- 
ing to  criteria  spelled  out  In  Pennsylvania 
Law  and  In  our  own  policies.  Our  admissions 
criteria  and  procedures  guarantee  due  proc- 
ess rights  to  children  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  attention  to  the  community's  safety. 

Shuman  Center  serves  Allegheny  County, 
where  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  people 
live.  About  2.000  children  come  here  every 
year.  That  is  about  a  third  of  the  children 
referred  to  the  Juvenile  court.  More  than 
25%  are  admitted  on  multiple  charges.  Most 
of  the  charges  are  property  although  drug 
offenses  and  offenses  against  persons  also 
figure.  In  recent  months  the  average  dally 
population  has  been  in  the  eighties.  Though 
this  number  Is  above  the  averages  of  the 
past  two  years.  It  represents  a  decrease  from 
the  1970's  when  the  number  of  children  in 
detention  was  near  our  capacity  of  120.  Sev- 
eral factors  account  for  that  decrease. 

First,  there  are  fewer  children  between  10 
and  18  years  of  age.  Second,  in  the  late  sev- 
enties runaways,  truants  and  other  status 
offenders  were  removed  from  our  Jurisdic- 
tion. Finally,  the  1970's  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  community  programs  and  alterna- 
tives to  detention. 

Clear  standards  for  admission  and  alterna- 
tives in  the  community  help  to  keep  our 
numbers  manageable.  Furthermore,  our 
direct  care  staff  Is  maintained  at  the  level 
mandated  by  State  regulations:  one  for 
every  six  residents.  Manageable  numbers 
and  adequate  staff  are  the  foundation  for 
successful  operation  of  detention. 

Beyond  that  our  success  relies  on  atten- 
tion to  achieving  the  basic  purpose  of  deten- 
tion which  is  to  ensure  that  the  children  en- 
trusted to  us  are  secure,  safe,  healthy  and 
weU. 

Security,  ensuring  that  children  do  not 
escape,  is  our  promise  to  the  public.  Ensiir- 
Ing  that  they  are  safe  and  well  Is  our  prom- 
ise to  the  children.  These  two  goals  are  not 
,    In  conflict. 

Detention,  however,  too  often  falls  to  give 
the  most  basic  physical  and  psychological 
care.  Within  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  de- 
tention programs  are  often  neglected  and 
left  without  adequate  resources— perhaps 
because  kids  stay  only  a  short  time  and  be- 
cause they  are,  after  all.  accused  of  crimes. 
This  attitude  misses  the  mark. 
Even  if  the  stay  In  detention  Is  brief,  it  is 
a  critical  time  and  how  we  treat  our  resi- 
dents may  shape  their  attitude  toward  the 
Justice  system  for  years  to  come.  And  even 
if  they  are  accused  of  crimes,  many  have  not 
yet  had  a  hearing.  And  our  legal  tradition  is 
clear  that  detention  should  not  be  confused 
-  with  punishment. 

Our  staff  have  visited  detention  centers  In 
every  part  of  the  country  and  have  seen 
children  housed  without  attention  to  basic 
needs. 


An  article  In  the  Ixm  Angeles  Times  this 
summer  depicted  detention  throughout 
California  as  punitive.  The  article  deecrlbed 
the  uae  of  strapa.  chains  and  shacklea  as  rel- 
atively «™«""""  methods  of  restraints. 

At  this  Center  mechanical  restraint  Is  not 
even  a  last  resort  Of  course,  at  times  resi- 
dents are  dlaruptlve  .  .  .  but  we  deal  with 
them  effecUvely  through  a  staff  that  is 
skillful,  experienced  and  well-trained  .  .  . 
and  through  ooostructlve  educational  and 
recreational  aeUvltlea. 

In  one  urban  detention  center  In  the 
West,  I  saw  40  Juveniles  share  a  building 
with  80  adult  women.  I  saw  a  boy  lying  un- 
attended In  his  underwear  on  the  floor  of  a 
vacant  gray  concrete  laolatlon  room.  There 
were  no  bathroom  facilities  and  no  furni- 
ture. He  had  been  there  for  two  days. 

In  this  Center  Isolation  Is  the  last  resort 
when  a  child  Is  out  of  control.  The  child  Is 
pUeed  In  a  regular  room  safely  furnished 
and  equipped  with  bathroom  facilities.  One 
staff  person  has  the  sole  responsibility  of 
keeping  watch  and  recording  the  resident's 
condition  every  15  minutes.  Isolation  Is  ap- 
proved for  no  more  than  four  hours  and  the 
constant  objective  is  to  remove  the  child 
from  Isolation  as  early  as  possible. 

In  1982  we  uaed  laolatlon  nine  tlmee.  In 
1983.  twice.  So  far  In  1984.  not  at  all. 

The  credit  belongs  to  the  staff,  to  lU  skill, 
tratalng  and  experience— and  to  Its  growing 
knowledge  that  attending  to  basic  needs  and 
treating  resldenU  with  both  firmness  and 
respect  will  create  an  environment  that  Is 
both  controlled  and  constructive. 

Fy>r  detention  standards  to  be  complete, 
they  need  to  address  more  than  admissions 
criteria  and  legal  requirements  such  as 
timely  detention  hearings.  They  need  to  set 
guidelines  for  how  children  are  treated  once 
they  are  In  detention.  Some  argue  that  re- 
strictions on  mechanical  restraint.  Isolation 
or  other  traditional  control  measures  under- 
mine security  and  order.  But  it  is  our  belief 
and  experience  that  when  such  restrictions 
are  accompanied  by  skill  and  training  In 
constructive  means  of  dealing  with  adoles- 
cents, stability  and  control  are  not  lost,  but 
enhanced.  Escapes  or  staff  and  resident  in- 
juries decline  when  knowledge,  skill  and 
training  replace  punitive  practices. 

A  number  of  features  contribute  to  devel- 
oping an  environment  that  is  both  con- 
trolled and  humane,  and  set  this  detention 
center  apart: 

A  full  time  director  of  staff  training  whose 
work  Is  evidence  of  our  belief  that  the 
people  who  work  here  are  our  best  resource. 
A  fair,  firm  discipline  policy  written  by 
one  of  our  supervisors  that  may  well  serve 
as  a  model. 

A  fair,  effective  resident  grievance  proce- 
dure which  ensures  resident  rights  and 
allows  for  impartial  community  representa- 
tion. 

A  volunteer  pastorlal  care  program  that 
invites  clergy  of  all  faiths  to  be  available  to 
residents  who  want  their  services. 

Food  services  that  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  nutrition  to  behavior  and  attitudes. 
Social  services  that  understand  how  im- 
portant the  little  things  are— such  as  mall, 
telephone  and  visiting  privileges. 

Health  services  that  make  available 
around  the  clock  nursing  care  and  teach 
basic  knowledge  about  nutrition,  hygiene, 
drugs  and  other  Issues  affecting  adolescents. 
Our  success  q>rings  from  the  belief  that 
everything  we  do  affecU  those  In  our  care. 
We  believe  that  our  responsibility  goes 
beyond  mere  custody,  and  that  belief  sets  us 
apart. 


We  also  believe  that  what  Is  being  done 
here  can  work  elsewhere. 

We  are  willing  to  be  a  resource  for  other 
programs  and  are  open  to  learning  from 
them. 

Tou.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Chil- 
dren's Caucus,  have  the  power  to  promote 
standank  for  detention  that  wiU  protect  our 
^^.Miwiwiiti—  and  safeguard  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  our  young  people. 

We  offer  our  experience  that  juvenile  de- 
tention can  be  both  secure  and  himiane. 
And  we  wish  you  suooeas  In  spreading  that 
leallBttlon  throughout  the  country. 

Novnm  22. 1984.  TiSTiifoinr  or  PATKxa 
Atnar  J.  I^omau.  PRTsauaoH.  Pa. 

"Have  you  obaerved  those  wide-open  Uttle 
open  eyes?"  >  Let's  call  them  the  eyes  of 
Lugan  sfwniiM,  a  i2-year-oId  boy  from  Los 
Angeles,  who  40  days  ago  today,  hung  hlm- 
aelf  with  his  belt  at  Central  Juvenile  HaU. 
Probation  officials  said  the  boy  looped  his 
belt  around  bla  neck,  cinched  the  loose  end 
around  the  doorknob  and  slumped  to  the 
floor,  strangling  himself.*  For  Lujan  and  12 
out  of  every  100,000  young  people  put  In 
Jail,  detention  is  the  dealth  penalty,  no 
matter  what  the  charge.* 

•  Faotnotci  tX  end  of  article. 

In  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  dedston. 
thoae  who  have  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  welfare  of  chUdren  In  trouble  must 
move  swiftly  to  establish  detention  criteria.* 
Detention  must  be  detention— nothing  more 
and  nothing  less. 

Detention  takes  different  forms  across  the 
country.  In  Los  Angeles  it  Is  a  facility  built 
for  500  that  now  hold  809.*  One  of  them 
being  a  refugee  from  Salvador  fleeing  con- 
scription into  guerrilla  ranks  during  recent 
months.*  In  Bowling  Oreen.  KT.  it  is  a 
single  cell  In  the  basement  of  the  Jail  where 
a  teenager  sits  alone,  unattended  and  Isolat- 
ed—the heating  pipes  above  his  head  a  sad 
temptation  for  a  depressed  boy.  In  Berks 
County.  PA.  It  Is  a  14  bed  fadUty  dependent 
upon  Isolation  and  physical  confrontation  as 
a  means  of  control.^  In  Philadelphia  It  Is  an 
Intake  procedure  that  uses  the  prescription 
drug  Kwel  as  a  routine  means  of  delouslng 
children. 

Detention  can  be  more.  Like  Spofford 
Center  in  New  Tork  City  which  is  under  ca- 
pacity by  some  60  children.  They  have  no 
strip^earches  once  Inside  the  facility.  They 
are  expanding  an  already  creative  educa- 
tional program.  And  like  Shuman  Center 
which  is  a  model  facility  providing  quality 
care.  A  survey  I  conducted  of  some  300  resi- 
dents showed  clearly  that  the  chUdren  had 
a  more  favorable  experience  of  detention 
than  they  anticipated  (78%).*  They  ex- 
pressed a  very  favorable  feeling  toward  the 
staff.  Their  most  pressing  problem,  and  a 
right  perception  of  detention,  was  the  expe- 
rience of  being  "locked-up."  * 

And  yet  we  continue  to  see  the  trivlallxa- 
Uon  of  detention.  In  Los  Angeles  It  Is  a  "spe- 
cial program"  In  the  center  that  parades 
children  around  like  "keystone  cope"  to  In- 
still a  supposed  high-impact  discipline.  This 
Is  not  detention.  At  Shuman  Center  scores 
of  children  are  held  annually  for  weeks 
under  the  pretense  of  psychological  sssess- 
ment.  which  in  some  cases  seems  more  like 
Soviet  psychiatry  at  Its  worst  This  Is  not 
detention. 
Detention    must    be    detention— nothing 

more  and  nothing  less.  This  legislation  seeks 

to  clarify  detention.  It  will  serve  not  only 

the  child,  not  only  the  victim:  but  all  of  i 

who  pray  God- will  be  neither. 


KORS  TO  TBI  TBTIMOinr  OF  rATBB  ALBBKT  J. 
LIOIIAaO,  ROVBm  IS.  1SS4 

•  Pope  PliM  Zn.  "OukUac  Chrtat'i  Uttle  Ones." 
October  M.  IMl. 

•Collected  srtkdeK  Los  Aiwelei  Tlmei  Beptcsn- 
ber  14. 1984.  Lm  Angelei  Tlmei  Sept  34.  1M4.  Loe 
Anseles  Tbnes-Scpteniber  il,  1S64.  U.8.  World- 
Septcnber  19. 1M4.  Coptoi  sttsched. 

•New  Toffe  Ttanee.  Ausiist  S.  !••*.  (Coplei  At- 
tached) 

•  New  Toik  Times.  July  14.  isa4.  pase  IB.  (Copies 
Attached) 

•  Populatteo  roll  at  Central  Juvenile  Hall.  LA.  (or 
June  13,  1M4.  Conplete  roll  attached— Iset  names 
removed  to  protect  Identity. 

•  And  those  not  lucky  enoush  to  make  It  to  Los 
Anseles  misht  have  been  shot  on  light.  See  artide 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Sept  M,  isa4  page 
13A  (Copy  attached).  Related  artlde  on  refusee 
children  Is  attached  from  the  New  Torfc  TImea— 
June  33, 19«4) 

'Thli  Is  the  oamplete  quote  from  the  offldal 
Berks  County  Juvenile  Detention  Center  1983 
Annual  Report:  "Ooals  (or  19SS— No.  *  Reduce  de- 
pendence upon  laolatloo  and  physleal  ooof rontatlon 
as  a  raeana  o(  eontroL"  Slsned  by  the  Admlnlatra- 
tor  Barry  J.  Schmura. 

•  Survey  eoodueted  by  Pr.  Leonard.  Copy  o(  sum- 
mary In  Pittabursh  Past<}aaette  Is  attached. 

•  Aooordtns  to  the  survey  this  was  the  sincte  most 
dUflcult  aspect  of  detention.  It  was  a  problem  (or 
TS.S%  of  the  residenU. 

TBSTIMOITT    OP    PKonssoK    Alpud    Blum- 
srani.  School  or  Ubbah  ahs  Public  Ap- 

PAIXS,  CAKHBOn-MKLLOH  UlTIVaBSITT. 
PiTTSSinUIR.  PSmSTLVAllIA  BXPOBE  SBIA- 
TOB    AXLBI    SraCTBU    SXNATB    CAPCDS    ON 

Chxldkdi.  PmssuaoH.  Pkiiws»lvania.  Oo- 

Tom22.1984 

Senator  Specter  and  members  of  the 
caucus:  I  am  pleased  and  honored  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  your 
Caucus  on  Children  to  provide  some  re- 
search persiiectlves  on  the  problems  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  now  and  into  the  future, 
with  the  hope  that  these  perspectives  might 
stimulate  some  longer-range  planning. 

As  an  introduction.  I  am  Alfred  Blum- 
stein,  the  J.  Erik  Jonsson  Professor  of 
Urban  Systems  and  Operations  Research  In 
the  School  of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs  at 
Camegle-Mellon  University,  snd  Director  of 
the  Urban  Systems  Institute  there.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  research  on  the  criminal 
justice  system  since  1966,  when  I  served  ss 
Director  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Task  Force  of  President  Johnson's  Commis- 
si<m  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. Until  recently.  I  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Research  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  sm 
currently  chairing  that  Committee's  Panel 
on  Research  on  Criminal  Careers.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  privileged  to  serve  ss  Governor 
Dick  Thomburgh's  appointee  ss  Chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  the  state  criminal  plan- 
ning sgency  for  Pennsylvania.  These  various 
perspectives  contribute  to  my  testimony,  al- 
though my  presentation  here  is  as  an  indi- 
vidual rather  than  ss  a  representative  of 
any  of  these  organizations. 

Before  addressing  some  specific  proposals, 
I  would  like  to  cover  some  facts  that  are 
very  relevant  to  our  Juvenile  Justice  prob- 
lem: 

1.  In  recent  years,  the  index  crime  rate 
has  been  declining,  and  at  an  increasing 
rate.  The  crimes  per  capita  reported  to  the 
poUce  declined  by  1.7%  in  1981,  by  4.3%  in 
1982,  and.  as  reported  last  month  by  the 
FBI,  by  7.7%  in  1983.  This  drop  is  consistent 
with  some  projections  we  developed  in  1978 
for  the  sUte  of  Pennsylvania,  In  which  we 
highlighted  the  importance  of  the  aging  of 
the  baby-boom  generation  as  an  important 


factor  affecting  both  crime  rates  and  prison 
populations  in  the  1980'a> 

2.  The  age  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion—«q>eclaUy  of  the  late  teen-age  popula- 
tion—is Important  because  of  the  very  Sharp 
peakedneas  of  age-^edf Ic  involvement  in 
crime.  For  example,  the  agespedflc  arrest 
rate  for  property  crimes  is  highest  at  age  18, 
but  drops  very  rapidly;  the  rate  at  age  20  Is 
only  half  the  peak.  Blmllariy  for  robbery, 
the  peak  is  at  age  17  and  drops  to  half  the 
peak  by  age  2S. 

3.  These  age  factors  are  important  today 
because  of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  size  of 
the  teen-age  population  generated  by  the 
baby  boom.  The  largest  cohort  from  that 
generation  was  bom  In  1981.  and  they  are 
now  23— older  than  the  ages  where  both 
robboy  and  property  rates  have  declined  to 
half  the  peak.  There  was  a  oonttnulng  drop 
In  the  cohort  siaes  after  1981,  reaching  a 
trough  by  the  1975  cohort  imtM  are  now 
eight  years  old),  which  is  30%  smaller  than 
the  1981  cohort  A  very  similar  decline  Is 
displayed  In  Just  the  bladt  population. 
Their  peak  and  trough  occurred  In  the  same 
years  as  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  the  drop  from  peak  to  trough  was  24%. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  the  de- 
clining nimibers  in  the  peak  deUnquency 
ages  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
reduction  of  the  crime  rate.  We  already  see 
this  effect  In  the  declining  populations 
being  housed  In  Juvenile  Institutions,  even 
as  growing  numbers  of  adults  are  bursting 
the  state  prisons  and  local  jails.  For  at  least 
the  rest  of  this  decade.  I  ext>ect  both  of 
thoae  trends  to  continue. 

This  discussion  certainly  does  not  claim 
that  age  composition  Is  the  only  influence 
on  crime  rates,  only  that  it  Is  an  Important 
Influence,  and  that  Influence  is  anyillfled 
when  the  cmnpoaitlon  Is  changing  rapidly  as 
It  Is  today.  In  addition,  however,  our  knowl- 
edge about  the  Influotce  of  the  many  other 
factors  that  can  affect  crime  Is  extremely 
limited,  and  even  If  we  knew  their  Influence 
on  crime,  it  Is  not  clear  that  we  can  forecast 
them  much  better  than  we  can  forecast 
crime  rates.  Demography  Is  much  more  con- 
crete. Virtually  everyone  who  wiU  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  in  1995 
is  already  bom.  Furthermore,  demographic 
trends  are  sufficiently  well  established  that 
the  Census  Bureau  projects  the  structure  of 
the  U.S.  population  well  Into  the  21st  Cen- 
tury.* These  projections  suggest  that  the 
load  on  the  JuvenUe  court  will  begin  to  rise 
In  the  early  1990's  and  peak  in  about  the 
first  decade  of  the  next  century.  That  Is  sev- 
eral elections  away,  and  perhaps  several 
generations  of  Juvenile-court  judges  away, 
so  we  don't  have  to  worry  too  much  about 
that  problem  at  this  time.  It  Is,  however,  not 
very  many  generations  away  in  terms  of  the 
rate  at  which  we  can  accumulate  Icnowledge 
about  how  to  deal  with  delinquency.  Thus, 
this  is  an  extremely  Important  time  to  test  a 
variety  of  programs  and  to  begin  to  accumu- 
late the  knowledge  that  we  will  need  to  deal 
with  that  next  wave  (the  "echo  boom").  If 
we  wait  too  long,  we  will  go  through  an- 
other panic  period,  much  too  busy  reacting 


>  A.  Blumsteln.  J.  Cohen,  and  J.  Miller.  "Demo- 
graphJcally  Disacsresated  Projections  o(  Prisoo 
Populations,"  Jounutl  at  CrinAiial  JnMot,  VoL  8, 
No.  1,  IMO.  and  "Crime  and  Punishment:  Demo- 
sraphic  E((eets  on  Puture  Prison  Populations". 
AmtrteoM  DemoffraphiCM,  Vol.  2.  no.  9.  October 
1980. 

•  See  "ProlecUons  ot  the  Population  o(  the  VJB. 
by  Ase.  Sex.  and  Race:  1983  to  3080."  Population 
Estimates  and  Projeetioas  Series  P-3S.  No.  952, 
Bureau  of  Census,  Washlnston.  D.C.  (May  1984). 


to  the  problems  to  do  so  In  a  careful  or  cre- 
ative way. 

Sen.  Specter  has  justifiably  earned  much 
credit  for  two  important  ccmtributlons  he 
has  made  to  the  Issues  under  oooaideration. 
FIrts.  he  has  almost  slngte-handedly  pre- 
served the  Federal  juvenile  Juatloe  program 
against  a  variety  of  attempts  to  dismantle  it 
This  has  been  a  prime  example  of  coura- 
geous and  effective  legislative  aooompUsh- 
ment  He  has  also  proposed  an  Intriguing 
program  of  "domestic  defense"  to  provide 
about  ten  Ullion  dollars  annually  to  addreas 
the  problem  of  reducing  crime.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  maglng  those  two  concepts  of  de- 
linquency prevention  and  ooocera  for  do- 
mestic defense. 

A  long-term  program  can  be  developed 
Uiat  will  addreas  the  problems  of  identlfy- 
tng  the  hl^-rlsk  potential  delinquents  and 
developing  interventUm  techniques  for 
them.  We  must  begin  soon  to  accumulate 
systematically  the  knowledge  that  will  be 
valuable  over  the  next  decade,  and  that  wiU 
be  crucial  In  the  yean  that  will  follow. 
There  is  now  enough  of  a  knoiriedge  base  to 
begin  to  Identify  the  key  populations  for 
whom  we  want  to  develop  programa.  I  can 
anticipate  such  programs  being  initiated  at 
vtry  young  ages,  poiiaps  even  during  the 
tfn-atbool  years.  The  recently  Identified 
success  of  Head  Start  certainly  encourages 
such  a  view.  A  variety  of  screening  ap- 
proaches could  be  used  to  identify  hi^-rlsk 
nelghbortioods  at  first:  then,  as  Individual 
behavior  and  problems  become  revealed, 
specific  Individuals  could  be  identified. 

Such  programs  could  not  be  compnlscwy, 
but  they  should  be  nuule  attiactioe  enough 
that  people  will  want  to  volunteer  for  them. 
They  must  be  designed  to  be  supportive  and 
not  stigmatising. 

I  would  antlrlpat.f  that  many  of  the  set- 
tings in  which  such  programs  are  placed 
would  Involve  many  single-parent  house- 
holds (a  frequent  hi^-rlsk  faetar>— many  of 
which  are  welfare  recipients.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  reasonable  to  incorporate  a  variety 
of  other  servioes  to— and  from— the  parent 
to  the  child-development  program.  It  could 
inoorp(»ate  parenting  training  and  other 
home-economic  training  as  an  important 
part  of  the  program.  Each  parent  would  be 
expected  to  work  for  the  program  for  some 
minitnittn  number  of  hours  per  wedc 

Many  such  programs  should  be  experi- 
mental  because  we  still  know  too  Uttle 
about  "what  works"  to  be  able  to  spedty  de- 
finitive design.  However,  we  do  know 
enough  about  child  developmmt  and  about 
ways  to  enhance  it  to  reduce  the  risk  of  de- 
linquency and  enable  us  to  begin  to  formu- 
late Intelligent  programs  that  have  a  good 
chance  of  working.  Continuing  evaluations 
of  those  programs  will  enable  us  to  sort  out 
the  features  that  are  productive  fit»n  the 
ones  that  are  not 

JuvaRua  Justice  CsMiaa  op  Pijims  rLVAMiA. 
OcTOsn  15. 1984 

BIOGRAPmCAL  INPOUIATIOH— PATXICIA  J.  KVKT 

For  ten  years.  Mrs.  E^rey  has  served  in  the 
position  of  Western  Regional  Director  for 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Center  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, an  educational,  training,  and  advocacy 
organization  for  children  In  trouble  with 
the  law  and  those  who  are  in  need  of  social 
services.  The  Juvenile  Justice  Center  has  or- 
ganized a  statewide  group,  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice Center  Citizens'  Coalition  comprised  of 
157  dvlc  and  religious  groups  interested  in 
troubled  youth.  This  Coalition  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  residential  soirices 
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for  children  in  PennsylvmnJa,  sdroatlnc  for 
the  establiahment  of  communlty-bued  al- 
ternatives to  InsUtutlona.  and  edticatlnc  leg- 
islaton  about  the  need  for  lawa  to  remove 
children  from  adult  jails  and  handle  noncri- 
minal children  (status  offenders)  separately 
from  children  who  have  broken  the  law. 

Before  coming  to  JJC,  Mrs.  Evey  chaired  a 
statewide  Juvenile  Justice  project  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  activated  local  womens'  groups  in 
projects  to  help  keep  youth  out  of  institu- 
tions. She  has  chaired  the  Governor's  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  the  Office  of  Children. 
Touth.  and  Families  in  the  Fa.  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  since  197B,  and  la  the 
mother  of  two  grown  children— fortunately 
never  delinquent! 

JuvKHiu  JusncB  CnTm  or  PsmnrLVAjnA. 

UjB.  SntATB  CADcns  on  CHiUMtn  Puauc 

Ha/uuita,    Shumam    Cnrm.    PrrTsauaoH, 

PA.  OcTOBXR  22. 1984 

TBTUOirr 

I  am  Patricia  Evey.  Western  Regional  Di- 
rector for  the  Juvenile  Justice  Center  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Chairperson  of  the  Oov- 
emor's  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Office  of 
Children.  Touth.  and  Families,  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  Public  Welfare.  I  am 
pleased  with  this  opportunity  to  testify  and 
want  to  compliment  the  Children's  Caucus 
and  the  Children's  Research  and  Education 
Institute  on  their  sensitivity  to  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  chlldrens'  issues. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Center  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  no  "Johnny  Come  lately"  group  to 
the  issues  of  quality  care  for  children  and 
the  need  for  both  alternatives  to  institu- 
tions for  all  but  the  most  dangerous  youth, 
or  the  need  for  trained  dtisen  participation 
in  the  monitoring  and  Inspection  of  residen- 
tial f aclUUes  for  children. 

Over  an  eleven  year  period  we  have  orga- 
nized a  statewide  Coalition  of  157  civic  and 
religious  groups,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Center 
Citisena'  Coalition,  which  has  had  a  real 
Impact  on  educating  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
tors about  the  need  to  separate  Juveniles 
from  adults  and  to  treat  children  who  have 
not  broken  the  law,  the  status  offenders, 
differently  from  delinquents.  And  we  have 
drafted  and  seen  passed  in  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islation to  provide  incentive  funding  from 
the  state  to  the  counties  to  provide  In-home 
and  community-based  alternatives  to  Insti- 
tutions (PL  148)  for  which  Pennsylvania  has 
received  commendation  from  the  Legislative 
body  which  you  represent. 

We  would  like  to  compliment  Senator 
Specter  for  the  enlightened  view  which  he 
has  taken  over  a  period  of  many  years  on 
these  issues  particularly  with  the  Introduc- 
Uon  of  his  bills  8520  and  8521.  his  efforts  at 
obtaining  Congressional  support  for  reau- 
thorization of  the  federal  Juvenile  Justice  A 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and  most  re- 
cenUy  his  sUtement  of  August  10.  1084,  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  expressing  con- 
cern for  a  provision  which  would  allow  the 
detention  for  up  to  five  days  of  status  of- 
fenders. In  taking  these  positions  the  Sena- 
tor has  exhibited  the  kind  of  leadership  in 
Washington  of  which  many  Pennsylvanlans 
can  be  proud. 

We  have,  for  eight  years  now,  trained  citl- 
sens  to  participate  in  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  mandated  Inspections  of  residential 
facilities  for  children  and  to  visit  these  fa- 
cilities Independently.  They  have  t)een  in- 
volved right  here  at  Shuman  Center.  These 
citizens  have  brought  a  point  of  view  that  is 
free  from  vested  interests.  They  have  fre- 
quently become  a  resource  to  the  facility  by 


provMlQC  inklnd  donations,  supplies,  volun- 
teers, and  community  education  about  the 
program. 

Cltlaen  participation  in  a  system  which 
for  many  years  remained  one  in  which  se- 
crecy prevailed  and  child  care  as  well  as 
child  abuse  occurred  behind  closed  doors, 
has  brought  many  changes  in  our  system  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  programs  which  the 
agencies  testifying  here  today  have  devel- 
oped are.  I  believe,  not  only  the  result  of 
fiscal  incentives  in  the  law  and  mandates  of 
state  regulation,  but  also  have  been  brought 
about  through  dtlaen  concern  about  cost-ef- 
fectiveness, the  need  to  work  with  entire 
families,  and  the  need  to  keep  the  child  in 
the  ocMnmunlty  wherever  possible. 

I  know  from  first-hand  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  positive  changes  here  at  the 
CHiuman  Center  came  about,  not  only  be- 
cause a  new,  young,  and  caring  Director  was 
hired:  not  only  because  our  Judges  made 
new  appointments  to  the  Board  of  Manag- 
ers and  those  people  took  their  responsibil- 
ities seriously:  but  also  because  dtiaens 
began  attending  the  Board's  meetings, 
began  being  Involved  with  programming 
here  at  the  Center,  both  recreational  and 
pastoral,  and  attending  the  Open  Houses 
and  other  functions. 

This  same  dtaen  concern  today  manifests 
Itself  in  concern  over  the  fact  that  a  recent 
tragic  accident  has  claimed  the  life  of  the 
sixth  Pennsylvania  child  to  die  since  1980 
while  in  the  "care"  of  the  residential  for- 
profit  program  known  as  Vision  Quest.  This 
Ariiona-baaed  chUd  care  program  has  come 
to  Pennsylvania  steeped  in  controversy  and 
allegations  from  several  other  states  where 
it  lias  operated.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
a  number  of  influential  people  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  enjoys  marvelous  public  relations. 
Tet  the  bottom  line  is  that  no  other  child 
care  program  has  a  record  of  death  of 
youngsters  to  match  Vision  Quest.  While 
one  investigation  proceeds  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania into  the  latest  Inddent.  the  drowning 
of  a  17  year  old  boy  from  Allegheny  County 
who  tried  to  escape  from  the  program,  no 
child  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  or  even 
child  care  expert  serves  on  that  investiga- 
tive committee.  The  children  who  are  sent 
to  this  program  take  part  In  high-risk  activi- 
ties which  take  them  beyond  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania  where  their  health  and  safety 
cannot  be  monitored. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Sub-Committee 
and  Children's  Caucus  should  be  looking  at 
some  means  of  establishing  federal  stand- 
ards for  and  regulation  of  the  wUdemess  "at 
risk"  programs,  especially  those  with 
records  of  allegations  and  investigations.  In 
an  era  of  deregulation  (which  is  certainly  in 
evidence  here  in  Pennsylvania  with  regard 
to  lessening  minimum  standards  of  child 
care  for  residential  programs)  we  cannot 
allow  conditions  which  Jeopardize  chlldrens' 
lives  to  exist  because  of  regulatory  agency 
has  lowered  the  minimum  standards  in 
order  to  cut  costs  or  accommodate  private 
providers.  When  chlldrens'  lives  are  at 
stake,  we  must  look  to  the  best  which  can  be 
provided  with  the  available  resources. 

In  the  time  allotted  today  we  have  only 
scratched  the  stirface.  in  terms  of  our  con- 
cerns. We  would  appreciate  the  opportimlty 
to  testify  at  some  future  time  regarding  the 
need  to  adopt  some  of  the  fine  existing 
standards  for  care  in  secure  detention  which 
already  exist. 

Please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  our 
agency  and  we.  in  turn,  will  share  with  our 
Coalition  groups  the  future  developments  in 
any  of  these  areas. 


Manh  18,  1985 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  wu  recocnlsed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bdr.  Pregident.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Yes.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nulority  leader  is  reooenlsed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>n8ent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  (X)nsideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  71.  the  MX 
authorisation. 

I  understand  the  managers  on  both 
sides  are  prepared.  There  will,  under  a 
unanimous-consent  acreement.  be  an 
allocation  of  time  by  the  minority  and 
majority  leaders.  I  will  confer  with 
Senator  Ooldwatbk,  for  the  propo- 
nents, and  other  opponents,  and  the 
minority  leader  will  do  the  same. 

It  is  also  our  hope  that  we  might 
agree  to  vote  at  a  certain  time  tomor- 
row afternoon.  We  wiU  be  discussing 
that  with  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  starts? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  time  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart].  I  know  he  will  see  to  it  that 
Senators  who  take  the  opposite  view 
on  this  very  Important  matter  wiU  get 
their  fair  share  of  the  time.  I  would 
rather  depend  on  him  to  do  that  than 
depend  on  myself.  So.  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will,  he  will  have  con- 
trol of  the  5  hours. 

lb.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  if  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yields.    

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  will  be  happy 
toylelcL 

VLt.  HART.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  first  of  all.  I 
appreciate  his  designation  and  (M>nfi- 
dence.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
do  all  he  can  to  make  sure  every 
Member  on  the  minority  side  is  heard 
from,  both  pro  and  con. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  dosed. 


RELEASE  OF  PRODUCTION 
FUNDS  FOR  VOL  MISSILES 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  It  has  been  made. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  71)  to  approve 
the  obligation  of  funds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  98-473  for  the  procurement  of 


MX  missiles,  subject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  Joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  pnxxeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  this  afternoon 
to  join  with  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Warhbi  and  Senator  THtnoioiiD.  in  re- 
porting Senate  Joint  Resolution  71. 
On  March  5,  we  introduced  this  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services.  Earlier  this  afternoon,  a  bi- 
partisan majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  recommended  that  the 
Senate  aOT>rove  this  joint  resolution. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  71  provides 
for  the  obligation  of  funds  made  avail- 
able in  Public  Law  98-473  for  the  pro- 
curement of  21  Peacekeeper  (MX)  mis- 
siles, subject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  Joint  resolution  which  will  be 
acted  upon  this  week  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  over  a 
decade  since  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand validated  the  requirement  for  a 
new  U.S.  ICBM.  the  MX.  in  1972.  Suc- 
cessive Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations struggled  with  the  issue 
of  the  optimum  method  for  basing 
this  missile,  until  the  bipartisan  Scow- 
croft  Commission  recommended  a 
comprehensive  program  to  modernize 
our  strategic  forces  in  April  1983. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  called 
for  the  deployment  of  100  MX  missiles 
in  existing  Minuteman  sUos.  the  ag- 
gressive research  and  development  of 
a  small,  single  warhead  missile,  and  an 
Important  revision  to  our  strategic 
arms  negotiating  position  designed  to 
enhance  strategic  stability  by  reducing 
the  ratio  between  missile  warheads 
and  launchers. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  endorsed  the  Scow- 
croft Commission's  formula  for  the 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces 
by  substantial  margins  in  May  1983. 
Since  that  time,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  faithfully  carried  out  the 
program  established  by  that  congres- 
sional action.  In  our  votes  this  week, 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  contin- 
ue to  live  up  to  its  end  of  the  bargain. 

Mr.  President,  the  requirement  for  a 
new  U.S.  ICBM  Lb  clear.  The  Minute- 
man  II  and  III  missiles  that  make  up 
our  land-based  missile  force  are  aging, 
and  they  lack  the  necessary  degree  of 
capability  against  an  increasingly  hard 
Soviet  target  base.  In  combination 
with  the  B-IB  bomber  and  Trident 
submarine  programs,  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  land-based  missile  force  is 
essential  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
our  strategic  triad. 

For  their  part,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
stantly modemieed  their  land-based 
missile   force.   During  the  period  in 


which  we  have  been  developing  the 
ISX,  the  Soviets  have  deployed  600 
large,  hard-target  kill  capable,  land- 
baaed  missiles.  While  we  debated 
basing  modes,  the  Soviets  developed 
and  deployed  missUes.  The  BCX  pro- 
vides the  only  option  available  to  us 
this  decade  to  redress  the  resulting 
asymmetry  in  prompt  coimterforce  ca- 
pabmUes. 

On  December  6,  1984,  my  comments 
to  the  Washington  Post  were  inter- 
preted as  indicating  my  opposition  to 
this  modernization  program.  In  fact, 
as  the  record  clearly  shows,  I  have 
consistently  supported  the  MX  imder 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. What  I  was  conveying 
to  the  President  in  December  was  my 
view  that  he  faced  an  uphill  battle  in 
the  Congress  to  gain  support  for  this 
program.  However,  there  have  been 
two  developments  since  December 
that  I  believe  serve  to  strengthen  the 
case  for  the  MX,  and  Improve  the 
prospects  for  congressional  approval 
of  it. 

The  first  such  development  was  the 
Soviet  decision  to  return  to  the  arms 
reduction  negotiating  table  In  Geneva. 
Today,  as  we  debate  this  resolution, 
negotiators  from  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  on<«  again 
discussing  equitable  and  verifiable  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Soviet  tactic  of  breaking  off  the  nego- 
tiations in  the  hope  that  they  would 
secure  concessions  from  us  has  failed. 
As  a  result  of  the  firm  resolve  demon- 
strated by  the  United  States  and  our 
allies,  the  Soviets  have  dropped  their 
preconditions  and  returned  to  the 
talks. 

Congressional  failure  to  provide  our 
negotiators  with  the  tools  they  require 
to  do  their  Job  at  this  Important  junc- 
ture would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  ne- 
gotiating posture.  The  Soviets  would 
have  gained  precisely  what  their  tactic 
of  breaking  off  the  negotiations  was 
designed  to  achieve— unilateral  conces- 
sions by  the  United  States.  What  in- 
centive would  the  Soviets  have  to 
agree  to  reductions  In  their  own  land- 
based  missile  force  if  the  Congress  uni- 
laterally canceled  the  only  U.S.  missile 
program  that  could  lead  to  deploy- 
ment in  this  decade? 

There  is  another  important  develop- 
ment that  has  occurred  since  Decem- 
ber that  in  my  view  strengthens  the 
case  for  MX,  and  that  is  the  expand- 
ing pattern  of  Soviet  violations  of  im- 
portant arms  (»ntrol  agreements.  In 
January  1984.  the  administration  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  on  seven  areas 
in  which  they  had  serious  concerns 
about  Soviet  compliance  with  their 
arms  control  obligations.  In  February 
of  this  year,  the  administration  for- 
warded a  followup  report  to  the  Con- 
gress that  confirmed  and  in  some  cases 
strengthened  their  earlier  findings. 

To  date,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
found  to  have  violated  the  Helsinki 


Final  Act,  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol 
on  Chemical  Weapons,  the  1972  Bio- 
logical and  Toxin  Weapons  Conven- 
Uon.  the  SALT  U  Treaty,  and  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty.  In  addition,  they  have 
probably  violated  additional  terms  of 
SALT  n,  and  they  are  likely  to  have 
violated  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  As  President  Reagan  stated  in 
his  letter  accompanying  the  February 
report, 

Soviet  noncompliance  is  a  serious  matter. 
It  calls  into  question  important  security 
bmef its  from  arms  control,  and  could  create 
new  security  risks.  It  undermines  the  confi- 
dence essential  to  an  effective  arms  control 
process  in  the  future. 

While  any  legal  undertaking  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  terms  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to  by  both  parties,  certain  of 
these  violations  have  more  serious 
military  in4>lications  than  others.  In 
my  view,  the  construction  of  the  battle 
management  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk  in 
violation  of  the  ARM  Treaty,  and  the 
apparent  Soviet  preparation  of  a  terri- 
torial ABM  defense,  pose  the  most  se- 
rious chaUenges  to  our  Nation's  securi- 
ty. The  unilateral  deployment  of  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  addition  to  their  already 
large  offensive  force,  would  weaken 
the  credibility  of  our  deterrent  and 
thus  significantly  imdermine  strategic 
stability. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  have  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  conduct  a 
series  of  hearings  this  year  on  the 
military  implications  of  Soviet  treaty 
violations.  In  the  meantime,  while  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  are 
in  the  process  of  studying  possible 
policy  and  programmatic  responses  to 
these  violations,  one  thing  is  quite 
clear  Congressional  f  aOure  to  proceed 
with  the  ICX  Program,  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviets  are  violating  important 
arms  control  agreements,  would  send 
precisely  the  wrong  signal.  It  would 
signal  to  the  Soviets  that  we  do  not 
view  their  noncompliance  as  a  serious 
matter.  This  would  not  only  under- 
mine our  ability  to  restore  the  integri- 
ty of  existing  agreements,  but  it  would 
Jeopardize  our  ability  to  ensure  that 
futiu-e  agreements  are  adhered  to. 
Arms  control  without  Soviet  compli- 
ance would  be  little  more  than  an  ex- 
ercise in  unilateral  restraint. 

Bflr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons, 
bipartisan  congressional  support  of 
the  MX  is  necessary  for  our  national 
se<nirity.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  71. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  tmder- 
stand  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  given  control  of  the  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hast]  for  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  in  opposition 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that,  I  will  designate 
Senator  Goldwateh  the  distingidshed 
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chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Sena- 
tor WAitiim  to  be  In  control  of  the 
time  for  the  proponents  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  71  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  hope  we  might  be  able  to  clear 
with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader— if  not  now.  within  the  next 
few  minutes— a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  the  vote  would  occur 
at  4  p.m.  tomorrow  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  leadership  might  also 
consider  charging  all  quorum  calls 
against  both  sides  equally,  imless  the 
establishment  of  a  time  certain  for  a 
vote  would  make  that  unnecessary? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  establish  a  time 
certain,  it  probably  would  not  make 
any  difference.  Otherwise,  if  that  does 
not  occur.  I  will  make  that  request. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  not  on  the  floor  at  this 
time,  so  I  wiU  withhold  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  tech- 
nical issue  before  the  Senate  Is  wheth- 
er the  Senate  will  permit  the  release 
of  fimds  for  the  construction  of  21  ad- 
ditional MX  missiles  which  are  to  be 
deployed  in  existing  Mlnuteman  III 
silos. 

One  would  expect  that  the  debate 
surrounding  this  question  would  focus, 
as  It  has  for  the  last  decade,  on  the 
simple  question  of  whether  the  MX  in- 
creases and  improves  our  strategic  ca- 
pability and  enhances  this  Nation's  se- 
curity or  does  not.  But.  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  this  year's  debate  on 
the  MX  has  something  of  a  new  char- 
acter to  it— new  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  not  been  a  featured  part  of  the 
debate  over  the  past  decade. 

Proponents  of  the  missile  have  de- 
cided, and  this  includes  the  President, 
that  their  best  hope  lies  not  in  arguing 
the  merits  of  the  weapons  system  on 
the  issue  of  strategic  and  security  en- 
hancement, but  that  their  best  hope 
lies  in  our  arguing  that  the  MX  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  arms  control 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  something 
that  obviously  was  not  part  of  the 
equation  when  this  issue  was  discussed 
last  year. 

This  argument  has  taken  on  some- 
thing of  an  abstract  quality,  portray- 
ing the  superpowers  as  engaged  in 
something  akin  to  an  international 
poker  game  in  Geneva. 

The  proponents  argue  that  the 
United  States  cannot  relinquish  what 
they  call  its  chips  or  we  will,  in  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  lose  the  negotiations. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  these  ne- 
gotiations are  not  for  one  or  the  other 
side  to  win  or  lose.  They  are,  by  their 
very    nature,    designed    to    enhance 


international  security  by  reducing  the 
nuclear  threat  to  both  the  supenx>w- 
ers  and  all  other  people. 

But.  in  fact.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  game  and  we  will 
not  vote  in  the  Senate  on  acciunulat- 
Ing  so  many  plastic  poker  chips.  We 
are  deciding  the  question  of  whether 
to  go  forward  with  the  MX  Program 
and  build  and  deploy  31  highly  accu- 
rate multiwarhead  strategic  nuclear 
missiles,  which  by  the  administration's 
own  admission  will  be  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack,  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  billion 
to  the  American  taxpayers. 

At  stake  is  a  weapons  system.  Mr. 
President,  that  could  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  force  structure  and  the 
strategic  doctrine  of  the  United  States, 
pushing  this  country  toward  an  almost 
inevitable  policy  of  what  the  nuclear 
experts  call  "launch  on  warning." 

At  stake  ultimately  is  the  stability  of 
the  strategic  balance  and  the  pros- 
pects for  avoiding  nuclear  confronta- 
tion In  our  lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado served  in  the  Senate  for  now 
over  10  years,  during  most  of  which 
time  the  MX  has  been  an  issue  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Indeed,  throughout  that  decade  the 
Senate,  my  colleagues  today  and  those 
who  have  gone  on  before,  debated  over 
weapons  systems  of  a  variety  of  kinds 
based  on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air. 
and  in  this  Senator's  recollection,  this 
is  the  first  nuclear  weapons  system 
that  this  Senate,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  has  ever  proposed 
to  be  deployed  in  a  place  that  we  know 
already  the  Soviets  can  target. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  the 
MX  missile  search  for  a  home  for 
years  and  years  and  years.  As  we  will 
recall,  the  previous  administration, 
the  Carter  administration  came  very 
close  to  achieving  a  consensus  that  the 
home  for  the  MX  would  be  mobile,  it 
would  be  a  mobile  nuclear  missile  that 
would  be  moved  around,  again  at  con- 
siderable technical  elaboration  and 
considerable  cost  to  avoid  being  vxil- 
nerable  to  a  Soviet  first  strike  because 
it  was  a  195,000-poimd  mlssUe,  the 
largest  ever  built  in  this  coimtry,  with 
10  highly  accurate  warheads,  each  of 
which  was  on  the  magnitude  of  three 
times  more  powerful  than  the  Hiroshi- 
ma bomb. 

Now,  you  may  say  what  difference 
does  that  make?  Well,  it  makes  an 
enormous  amount  of  difference,  pri- 
marily for  this  reason:  The  taxpayers 
of  this  country  and  our  best  military 
experts  have  spent  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  coujitless  hours  de- 
siring a  nuclear  deterrent  that  is  a 
triad  of  force  structure  of  nuclear 
weapons  designed  to  survive  a  first 
strike  Soviet  attack. 

Why  have  we  built  submarines? 
Indeed,  why  have  we  built  bombers, 
cruise  missiles,  and  a  whole  variety  of 
other  kinds  of  nuclear  weapons  that 


are  specifically  designed  at  great  cost 
and  using  elaborate  technology  to 
make  those  weapons  systems  Invulner- 
able? 

We  have  done  so  because  we  do  not 
intend  to  strike  first,  but  we  want  any 
omMnent  to  understand  that  a  first 
strike  against  this  Nation  will  result  in 
an  unacceptable  retaliation  and  second 
strike  against  them.  And  along  comes 
the  MX  missiles. 

President  Reagan,  in  campaigning 
for  the  Presidency  in  1980.  attacked 
the  mobile  basing  mode  and  at  the 
same  time  proclaimed  what  he  called 
the  window  of  vulnerability.  The 
window  of  vulnerability  very  clearly 
was  the  vulnerability  due  to  increased 
accuracy  by  Soviet  missiles  of  our 
land-based  silos. 

President  Reagan  won  the  1980  elec- 
tion, came  into  office,  and  spent  1981 
and  1982  tnring  to  find  a  place  to  put 
the  MX  other  than  those  mobile  race- 
tracks proposed  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

Lo  and  behold,  the  administration  in 
1982  not  finding  a  home  that  was  in- 
vulnerable, appointed  a  commission, 
something  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to.  and  that  commission,  called 
the  Scowcroft  Commission,  rendered 
its  report  in  April  1983.  and  that 
report  was  endorsed  within  days  by 
the  President.  And  what  did  the 
report  suggest  but  that  the  MX  mis- 
sile be  put  in  the  very  vulnerable  silos 
that  the  President  himself  had  cam- 
paigned against,  and  we  have  heard  no 
more  about  the  window  of  viilnerabil- 
ity.  but  we  have  heard  about  how  this 
missile  will  change  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance and  make  this  country  less 
secure. 

Security  in  this  age.  Mr.  President, 
means  avoiding  nuclear  war.  period. 
And  any  missile  system  we  or  the  Sovi- 
ets design  and  deploy,  which  leads  us 
closer  to  nuclear  war  and  is  unstable 
and  is  vulnerable,  does  not  enhance 
this  Nation's  security,  and  that  is  what 
this  debate  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  very  serious 
mistake  to  propose  putting  this  new 
hard  target,  first  strike  weapons 
system  in  a  vulnerable  place,  and  that 
is  the  issue.  It  was  the  issue  in  1982. 
the  issue  in  1983,  the  issue  in  1984.  and 
the  issue  in  1985. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  Just 
say  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Pre- 
dominantly, the  opponents  of  the  mis- 
sile are  Democrats  and  the  proponents 
of  the  missile  are  Republicans.  But 
there  are  indeed  Democrats  who  sup- 
port this  missile,  and  we  will  hear 
from  them  shortly,  and  there  are  Re- 
publicans, almost  an  equal  number, 
who  are  opposed  to  this  missile. 

I  think  it  would  be  tragic  for  this  to 
become  a  partisan  issue  in  a  way  that 
it  has  not  up  to  now  because  the  party 
to  which  I  belong  Is  as  committed  to  a 


strong  defense  as  the  President's  party 
and  the  majority  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  not  a  test  of  our  commitment 
to  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
because  this  does  not  strengthen  the 
United  States.  The  MX  missile  weak- 
ens the  United  States  by  making  us 
less  secure  and.  therefore,  I  think  any 
suggestion  by  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
or  elsewhere  that  the  Democrats  are 
for  a  weak  defense  and  the  Republi- 
cans are  for  a  strong  defense  does  not 
deserve  serious  consideration  in  the 
Senate  because  it  is  not  in  fact  true. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  will  con- 
tinue throughout  today  and  tomorrow, 
indeed  throughout  this  month  and 
throughout  this  year.  I  believe  so  long 
as  this  missile  is  designed  to  be  put  in 
a  place  where  it  Is,  it  does  not  deserve 
the  support  of  the  Senate  or  indeed 
the  American  people,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President.  I  favor  force  modern- 
ization in  our  nuclear  delivery  sjrs- 
tems.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
But  I  want  the  best  force  possible.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  second  best. 

I  want  us  to  have  the  greatest  deter- 
rent, keeping  in  mind  the  cost  of  that 
deterrent.  We  are  committed  to  a  triad 
in  this  country,  a  triad  of  air,  sea  and 
landbased  strategic  missiles,  and  we 
are  modernizing  that  triad.  In  the  Air 
Force  we  are  prociuing  the  B-IB 
bomber.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  addi- 
tion. It  carries  double  the  bomb  load 
of  the  old  B-52  and  goes  much  fur- 
ther. The  Trident  submarines  will 
have  the  new  D-5  missile  late  in  the 
1980's.  Overall  the  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines will  continue  to  carry  some  53 
percent  of  our  strategic  missile  deliv- 
ery capability. 

Without  giving  away  any  intelli- 
gence secrets,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
say  that  the  accuracy  of  that  new  D-5 
missile  is  going  to  be  every  bit  as  good 
as  any  other  missUe  of  which  we  know. 

Now,  as  to  our  land-based  ICBM's. 
Mlnuteman  missiles  are  getting  old. 
They  are  increasingly  vulnerable  to  a 
first  strike. 

Consequently,  we  have  decided  to 
upgrade  that  part  of  the  triad.  But 
what  should  our  principal  consider- 
ation be  when  we  start  to  modernize 
our  land-based  ICBM  force? 

Let  us  take  a  worst-case  scenario. 
What  kind  of  vulnerability  would  we 
like  not  to  see? 

The  worst  case  would  be  deployment 
of  a  vulnerable  weapon,  one  that  is  a 
«uper-lucrative  target,  one  that  is  put 
out  in  limited  numbers,  and  one  that 
has  a  first-strike  capability. 

Now.  aU  of  those  things  would  be 
disadvantages,  yet  that  clearly  de- 
scribes the  MX.  We  are  putting  the 


MX  out  in  old  Mlnuteman  silos. 
MIRV'ing  it  with  10  warheads,  limit- 
ing deployment  to  100  missiles,  and 
making  it  potentially  a  first-strike 
system.  AU  of  this  positively,  which  in- 
vites a  Soviet  preemptive  strike. 

Another  thing  concerning  vulner- 
ability. Mr.  President,  is  that  Soviet 
accuracies  are  lnu>rovlng.  One  study 
shows  about  a  95-percent  vulnerability 
of  our  ICBM  sQoe.  Also  a  study  by 
CBO  estimates  that  out  of  100  missiles 
we  would  only  have  about  10  percent 
left  after  a  Soviet  preemptive  strike. 

Now.  we  could  argue  all  day  as  to  the 
kind  of  vulnerability  we  may  or  may 
not  have.  But  even  if  those  figures  are 
off  by  a  considerable  factor,  they  are 
still  very  Impressive. 

Mr.  President,  when  President 
Reagan  came  into  office  he  was  faced 
with  the  so-called  MX  race  track  pro- 
posal. We  were  going  to  have  multiple 
locations  where  the  missile  could  be 
sited  to  complicate  Soviet  targeting. 
Iliis  was  an  attenu>t  at  mobility,  but 
the  President  stopped  that  proposal 
and  properly  so.  Later,  following  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report,  the  ad- 
ministration decided  that  we  would 
base  100  MX's  in  existing  Mlnuteman 
silos.  However,  it  was  determined  that 
those  missiles  would  be  Just  as  vxilner- 
able  as  the  old  missiles,  and  so  we  de- 
cided that  we  would  harden  the  silos 
to  reduce  that  vulnerability. 

So  we  went  to  woriL  designing  hard- 
ening that  could  be  put  around  those 
missiles  to  protect  them.  But  that  is  a 
nonstarter,  Mr.  President.  We  can 
never  get  ahead  of  ever-increasing 
Soviet  missile  accurate.  As  missiles 
become  more  and  more  accurate,  more 
and  more  hardening  becomes  neces- 
sary and  there  is  no  end  to  it.  Pretty 
soon  we  are  down  to  the  point  where 
we  can  see  the  possibility  that  ground 
bursts  from  the  Soviet  Union  would 
make  a  crater  as  large  as  their  anitici- 
pated  missile  impact  errors. 

So  what  have  we  gained  at  that 
point?  Well,  what  we  would  have 
gained  is  a  lot  of  MX  silos  out  there 
apparently  tipped  up  on  end.  Perhaps 
we  would  have  some  of  them  all  cock- 
eyed and  skewed  over  like  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa.  So  these  are  some  of 
the  problems  of  vulnerability. 

How  do  we  increase  survival?  If  we 
see  the  Soviet  attacks  being  accurate 
enough  to  more  and  more  closely  hit 
an  existing  silo,  how  do  we  get  in- 
creased survivability?  We  increase  it 
with  mobility.  The  racetrack  was  a 
limited  attempt  at  mobility.  It  was  a 
limited  attempt  to  tell  the  Soviets. 
"No,  we  won't  let  you  know  where  we 
are  going  to  be,  so  you  won't  know 
where  to  shoot." 

Does  that  affect  their  thinking? 
Well,  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
Soviets'  very  deep  concerns  about  the 
Pershings  in  Europe.  They  do  not  like 
those  Pershings  in  Europe.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  do  not  know  where  the  mis- 


siles are  going  to  be  when  war  starts. 
They  do  not  know  where  they  can 
shoot.  They  do  not  know  where  they 
can  knock  them  out. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Soviet  strengths 
for  Just  a  moment.  They  built  their 
SS-17's.  18's.  and  19's,  which  are  all 
silo  based.  Then  they  went  to  the  in- 
termediate-range 88-20.  which  is 
mobile;  it  can  also  become  an  ICBM. 
the  SS-16,  with  the  addition  of  one 
stage,  but  it  is  stiU  mobUe. 

Now  they  are  developing  new  ones. 
Now  they  are  going  to  the  88-24 
which  will  start  as  a  sUo-based  missile 
and  then  go  mobile.  After  they  de- 
signed their  88-25  as  a  straight  mobile 
from  the  ground  up.  They  know  it  is 
harder  to  hit  a  moving  target. 

However,  what  are  our  concerns  in 
this  country?  When  we  look  at  the  88- 
20  in  Europe  that  can  be  converted  to 
an  88-16,  we  do  not  like  it.  I  have  sat 
in  those  war  games,  Mr.  President, 
where  you  have  introduced  elements 
of  mobility  in  the  enemy's  missQe 
system;  that  is  the  hardest  kind  of 
thing  to  counter  in  a  war  game  scenar- 
io. 

Coming  back  to  sulnnarines  for  a 
moment,  that  is  what  makes  the  sub- 
marine so  perfect  as  a  weapons  deliv- 
ery platform:  it  has  three  dimensional 
mobility. 

In  general.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
history  of  warfare  has  been  one  of 
trying  to  achieve  additional  mobility. 
We  sometimes  act  around  here  as 
though  we  Just  invented  the  word,  yet 
mobility  has  been  sought  after  ever 
since  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as 
war. 

Now,  can  we  have  a  land  based  small 
mobile  ICBM?  Do  we  have  that  poten- 
tial? We  know  right  now  that  we  can 
design  one  warhead  for  a  30.000-pound 
mobile.  In  fact  we  could  probably  put 
up  to  three  warheads  on  a  small 
mobOe  and  still  remain  within  an  ac- 
ceptable weight  limit.  Accuracy?  Yes; 
the  experts  tell  us  the  accuracy  can  be 
Just  as  good  as  any  other  missOe. 

Mr.  President.  5  years  ago  this 
coming  August  I  led  the  discussion  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  the  debate  against 
the  MX  missile.  I  called  it  to  a  vote 
one  night— we  did  not  get  many  votes 
on  it— against  the  BCX  missile.  I 
wanted  to  go  with  the  small  mobfle  be- 
cause it  is  a  better  guaranteed  re- 
sponse at  a  cheaper  cost.  Later,  one  of 
the  study  groups  was  the  Towne's 
Commission.  I  met  with  them.  I  spent 
a  couple  of  hours  with  them  discussing 
this  whole  program.  I  got  no  disagree- 
ment that  a  mobile  would  be  a  more 
sound  and  better  deterrent,  but  they 
felt  that  there  the  American  people 
would  not  accept  the  social  interface. 
Those  were  the  magic  words  of  those 
dajrs— the  social  interface.  Americans 
apparently  could  not  bear  to  see  mis- 
sile out  on  the  road  or  have  them  <> 
anywhere  except  over  in  missUe  silos 
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or  off  In  the  unseen  distance  some- 
place, so  long  as  they  are  not  In  our 
own  backyards,  or  so  these  experts 
felt. 

But  we  have  asked  the  Europeans  to 
accept  the  Installation  of  Pershing 
missiles,  which  are  mobUes,  and  they 
have  readily  done  so.  Certainly,  if  we 
are  going  to  get  a  better  guaranteed 
response.  It  seems  to  me  we  can  over- 
come any  social  Interface  problem  in 
this  country,  too. 

I  would  add  this.  Bir.  President.  We 
accept  in  this  country  the  fact  that 
trucks  go  all  up  and  down  our  high- 
ways with  nuclear  weapons  in  them 
for  delivery  to  weapon  sites.  We  do  not 
even  think  about  it.  They  are  un- 
marked. They  deliver  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  proper  points  around  this  coun- 
try by  traveling  on  the  highways,  and 
we  accept  that.  Social  interface  does 
not  seem  to  give  us  too  much  of  a 
problem. 

So  if  we  went  to  a  mobile,  if  social 
Interface  is  a  problem  and  we  do  not 
want  to  have  those  missiles  out  on  the 
highways— and  I  agree,  we  do  not  want 
them  running  around  all  the  time  on 
the  roads— then  we  could  confine 
them  to  Federal  lands. 

With  a  hardening  of  some  30  psi,  we 
could  deploy  them  on  some  8,000 
square  miles  of  Federal  land  and,  in  an 
emergency  situation,  flush  to  some 
20,000  square  miles  additionally  on  ad- 
jacent land. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  In  our 
design  in  consideration  of  this  missile 
system,  we  will  not  be  limiting  It  arbi- 
trarily to  just  Federal  lands.  I  hope  we 
develop  the  capability  to  use  our  inter- 
state highway  system,  to  dispense 
throughout  one  nation's  3.6  million 
square  miles. 

The  weight  is  OK.  Our  highway  sys- 
tems are  designed  for  upwards  of 
275,000  pounds,  maximum  weight,  and 
13  feet  6  inches  of  clearance  on  the 
overpasses.  I  do  not  think  that  gives  us 
any  problem  as  far  as  small  mobile 
design  goes. 

The  more  you  cut  back  from  using 
the  whole  United  States  as  an  area  for 
possible  dispersal,  the  more  hardening 
you  need  down  to  single  point  super 
hardened  silos.  Instead  of  spreading 
out,  we  are  putting  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket. 

When  is  the  MX  due  out?  We  are 
supposed  to  have  an  IOC,  Initial  oper- 
ating capability,  of  December  1986. 
But  we  already  know  from  private  con- 
versations that  we  may  slip  sometime 
into  1087.  When  will  the  mobile  be 
out?  The  small  mobile,  IOC  is  1992.  al- 
though we  understand  that  could  be 
speeded  up  somewhat.  So  that  com- 
presses it  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  President,  that  MX  initial  oper- 
ational capability  does  not  mean  that 
much  when  we  realize  that  we  prob- 
ably would  not  buy  MX's  at  all  imless 
we  intended  to  put  them  in  hardened 
silos;  and  those  hardened  silos  will  not 


be  available  until  some  time  In  late 
1988  or  1989  at  the  earUest.  UntU  then 
the  MX's  in  trying  to  cover  this 
window  of  vulnerability,  would  remain 
Just  as  vulnerable  as  the  old  missiles 
they  are  replacing.  However,  we  have 
the  D-5  missile  in  the  Trident  sub 
coming  along.  The  initial  operational 
capability  for  D-5  is  1989.  It  will  have 
excellent  accuracy.  By  the  time  the 
MX  comes  on  line  hardened,  we  wlU 
have  the  D-5  available  to  do  basically 
the  same  Job. 

Mr.  President,  another  area  that  I 
think  will  come  as  a  shock  to  most 
people  who  have  thought  about  the 
MX  as  being  expensive,  but  not  too  ex- 
pensive. The  Air  Force  reports  that  It 
comes  to  $74  million  per  missile.  That 
is  expensive.  But  I  repeat  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  Would  we  buy  the  MX 
without  super  hardening  for  the  silos? 
We  could  not  possibly  do  that  or  it 
Just  becomes  another  sitting  duck.  It 
becomes  no  more  protected  than  what 
we  have  out  there  now  except  it  would 
become  even  a  more  attractive  target 
for  anyone  trying  to  knock  out  our 
missile  forces  in  this  country.  So  we 
would  not  buy  the  BfX  without  hard- 
ening those  silos. 

How  much  will  that  cost?  Testimony 
2  weeks  ago.  by  the  Air  Force  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
indicated  that  it  would  cost  $9  billion 
for  every  50  missiles.  That  comes  out 
to  $180  million  per  missile  Just  for  silo 
hardening.  But  $74  million  still  has  to 
be  put  in  the  silo  in  the  form  of  the 
missile.  That  is  $254  million.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to 
get  four  MX  missiles  in  hardened  silos 
for  each  billion  dollars.  If  you  put  it 
there  without  the  hardened  silo,  it 
means  very  little.  It  is  not  much  better 
than  what  we  have  out  there  now.  A 
little  better  accuracy,  true,  but  ex- 
tremely vxilnerable.  It  puts  us  in  an- 
other untenable  position.  It  means 
that  if  we  do  not  have  that  hardening 
and  do  not  have  the  protection,  then  a 
President  of  the  United  States  faced 
with  a  crisis  about  whether  there  are 
incoming  Soviet  missiles  or  not  will 
have  very  little  choice.  He  will  need  to 
launch  on  warning  or  laimch  under 
attack  or  he  will  stand  In  danger  of 
losing  over  90  percent  of  his  land 
based  ICBM  force.  He  will  not  be  able 
to  consider  riding  out  the  attack. 

Costs  of  the  MX:  $254  million  each 
in  hardened  silos.  Cost  of  the  mobile:  I 
wish  I  could  give  you  an  exact  figure 
on  cost  of  the  mobile.  I  hope  that  the 
people  doing  the  design  work  on  the 
small  mobile  are  not  goldplating  it  be- 
cause that  gets  extremely  expensive. 
Some  small  mobile  transporter- 
launchers  will  probably  be  hardened, 
but  I  think  we  will  also  want  some  in 
the  plain  truck  category  like  we  deliv- 
er nuclear  weapons  around  the  coun- 
try, that  can  disperse  in  a  crisis  as  we 
disperse  other  weapons  systems.  In 
this  case  we  need  to  be  able  to  disperse 


down  our  highway  system,  not  Just 
interstate,  but  all  of  our  highway 
system  for  at  least  some  of  theM  mis- 
siles. 

Just  a  couple  of  words  about  the  bar- 
gaining chU)  argument.  The  one  time  I 
know  that  we  do  not  have  a  bargaining 
chip  is  when  we  teU  the  other  side 
that  we  are  willing  to  give  it  away. 
How  many  times  have  the  Soviets  told 
us  yes.  we  are  going  to  give  away  some 
of  our  systems  there  at  Geneva  and 
here  is  what  they  are.  When  have  they 
told  that  they  will  cut  out  SS-17's  or 
18's.  or  19's.  or  something  like  that 
When  have  they  given  us  a  blueprint 
of  what  they  are  willing  to  bargain 
away.  I  think  that  is  rather  preposter- 
ous, and  so  is  the  bargaining  chip  ar- 
giuient  by  UJ3.  proponents  of  the  MX. 

To  me,  the  one  thing  about  the  Sovi- 
ets is  they  are  realistic.  They  make 
their  own  hard,  steely  eyed  assessment 
of  what  our  capability  is,  not  what  our 
rhetoric  is.  and  not  what  our  words 
are.  They  are  looking  at  the  capability 
we  have,  and  what  they  know  we  can 
shoot  back  at  them  if  they  are  ever 
dumb  enough  to  attempt  a  first  strike 
on  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
are  going  to  base  their  decisions  on 
whether  they  think  we  can  really  re- 
spond. If  they  wanted  a  first-strike 
knockout,  we  help  them  by  concen- 
trating our  power  in  little  enclaves. 
100  of  which  they  can  probably  knock 
out  almost  all.  They  could  not  do  that 
with  a  mobile. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  striking 
thing  about  this  whole  MX  debate 
may  be  that  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans are  making  the  same  mis- 
take. By  and  large  we  are  focusing  on 
the  MX  in  isolation.  We  have  not 
stepped  back  to  assess  the  overall  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  MX 
versus  the  alternatives,  and  we  have 
not  examined  how  we  can  make  best 
use  of  American  strengths  to  offset 
the  strong  points  that  the  Soviets  pos- 
sess. 

First.  I  think  we  ought  to  Isolate 
some  of  those  things  we  can  agree  on 
and  move  from  there  to  a  position  we 
can  all  support.  I  believe  that  position 
should  be  one  in  which  we  completely 
abandon  the  MX  Program,  and  move 
to  the  higher  ground  with  the  strong- 
er defense.  Let  us  move  to  a  stronger 
defense  than  the  MX  will  ever  give  us. 
Let  us  move  to  that  strong  defense 
that  a  mobile  will  give  us.  It  is  a  better 
guaranteed  response  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  an  Initiative  will  reduce 
overall  defense  spending,  and  improve 
our  national  security  by  providing  a 
more  credible  deterrent  on  moving  us 
away  from  a  dangerous  position  of 
strategic  instability.  This  initiative  will 
be  seen,  I  believe,  by  the  general 
public  as  a  move  once  again  to  put  us 
in  the  forefront  in  assuring  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  bullied  or  in- 
timidated by  the  Soviet  Union.  Accel- 


erating the  deployment  of  the  small 
mobile  ICBM  whUe  absodonlng  that 
dinosaur  that  is  MX  makes  best  use  of 
American  advantages  in  technology, 
also.  It  may  well  Induce  the  Soviets  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  small 
mobile  ICBM's  too.  In  fact,  they  are 
already  moving  in  that  direction  with 
their  SS-24's  and  SS-25's. 

But.  Mr.  President,  mobility  stresses 
the  ability  to  miniaturize  guidance  sys- 
tems and  produce  lightweight,  high- 
thrust  propulsion  systems,  and  here 
we  have  a  vast  lead  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  can  achieve  great  accura- 
cy in  their  ICBM's  because  they  can 
afford  laive  guidance  on  their  large 
mlssUes.  I^xtra  weight  makes  little  dif- 
ference to  them  on  missiles  like  the 
SS-18  and  S8-19.  If  our  move  to  a 
mobile  ICBM  induces  the  Soviets  to 
largely  abandon  their  silos,  then  they 
predictably  will  have  to  abandon,  too, 
the  higher  degrees  of  accuracy  that 
they  now  enjoy  in  their  ICBM  forces. 
Another  advantage,  Mr.  President 
that  accrues  from  both  sides  going  to  a 
mobile  land-base  ICBM  is  that  it  re- 
duces greatly  the  Incentive  for  both 
sides  to  proliferate  nuclear  warheads. 

That  iB  a  big  step,  Mr.  President.  I 
will  repeat  it.  It  reduces  greatly  the  in- 
centive for  both  sides  to  proliferate 
nuclear  warheads. 

If  both  sides  have  ICBM's  in  fixed 
silos  and  possess  the  accuracy  to  hit 
each  other's  silos,  we  get  into  the  situ- 
ation where  we  have  to  endlessly  pro- 
liferate nuclear  weapons  in  order  to 
ensure  that  there  are  more  fixed  tar- 
gets for  the  other  side  to  shoot  at. 
This,  in  turn,  creates  the  incentive  to 
build  more  mlssUes  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  opponent's  increases. 

How  would  mobility  change  that? 
With  mobile  systems  it  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult and  much  less  remimerative  to 
target  the  other  side's  missiles.  Adding 
more  warheads  to  your  arsenal  will 
not  solve  your  problem.  In  fact.  aU  the 
warheads  in  the  world  cannot  help 
you  If  you  do  not  know  where  to  aim 
them. 

If  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  both  moved  to  mobUe  sys- 
tems as  mainstays  of  their  land-based 
missile  forces,  not  only  will  this  ease 
the  pressure  of  cranking  out  more  and 
bigger  missiles,  which  is  the  Soviet's 
strength,  but  it  will  then  shift  the 
center  of  gravity  into  the  more  tech- 
nologically demanding  realm  of  satel- 
lite reconnaissance,  for  instance,  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  track  of  the  other's 
forces.  Again,  this  is  an  area  like  min- 
iaturization, with  the  United  States 
far  superior  to  the  Soviets  and  likely 
to  remain  so. 

Mr.  President,  when  all  assessments 
are  In.  the  goal  for  all  of  us  here  re- 
mains the  same.  It  is  to  achieve  the 
best  available  strategic  posture  for  the 
United  States.  The  best  way  to  do  that 
is  to  scrap  the  MX  and  proceed  with 
best  speed  in  the  development  and  de- 


ployment of  the  small  mobUe  missile. 
It  is  a  better  deterrent  at  a  cheaper 
cost.  It  gives  us  a  better  guaranteed  re- 
sponse. That  Is  what  we  want. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRBSIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

ytt.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  first  I  might  state  in  reply  to 
an  observation  made  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces,  Mr.  Hart. 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  that  certainly  this  Senator  views 
this  issue  as  being  nonpartisan,  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  division  of 
time,  which  I  recommended  together 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  be  such  that  he  represent 
those  in  opposition.  Indeed,  there  are 
some  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  will 
speak  in  opposition,  and  I  believe 
there  will  be  some  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  will  speak  on  behalf  of 
this  resolution. 

So  let  us  make  clear  to  all  Senators 
that  certainly  in  the  context  of  this 
debate,  this  Senator  will  not,  and  I 
hope  no  Senator  will  make  the  asser- 
tion that  one  side  of  the  aisle  or  the 
other  can  be  interpreted  as  being 
stronger  than  the  other  for  national 
defense  as  it  relates  to  this  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  directed  to 
me,  the  first  being  a  letter  from  the 
President  dated  BCarch  16.  and  the 
second  being  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul 
Nitze  dated  March  IS.  Special  Advisor 
to  the  President,  both  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
WaahingUm.  March  16.  198S. 
Hon.  JOHH  W.  Wabmek. 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 

Deak  Jorm:  This  coming  week  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  two  resolutions  to  release  FY  85 
funds  for  21  MX  miasUes.  As  a  key  player  on 
this  issue,  you  have  been  supportive  in  the 
past— both  in  Committee  and  on  the  Senate 
Floor— and  I  deeply  appreciate  your  assist- 
ance. 

Pour  Presidents  and  six  Congresses  have 
supported  the  MX/Peacekeeper  missile,  and 
this  support  was  based  on  repeated  scrutiny 
of  the  program's  technical  capabilities,  its 
role  as  a  component  of  our  overall  strategy 
for  nuclear  deterrence,  and  the  implications 
for  nuclear  arms  reduction.  In  addition,  I 
appointed  a  bipartisan  commission  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  leaders  headed  by 
General  Brent  Scowcroft  to  review  this  pro- 
gram. That  commission  concluded  that  the 
MX  should  be  "promptly"  deployed  as  a 
part  of  our  ICBM  modernization  program. 

The  MX  provides  major  advances  In 
ICBM  technology  and  capabilities,  adding 
greater  payload.  more  accuracy,  more  flexi- 
bility in  range  and  targeting,  and  more  pro- 
tection against  nuclear  effects.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  only  near-term  response  to  the 
ciurent  imbalance  between  VJS.  and  Soviet 
forties.  The  MX  will  replace  our  aging  and 


outmoded  ICBM  missiles  while  we  continue 
to  work  on  developing  our  small  miasOe 
system. 

The  MX  will  also  play  a  vital  role  in  our 
TRIAD  of  strategic  weapons— the  combina- 
tion of  land,  sea,  and  air  baaed  forces  that 
has  successfully  preserved  peace  for  a  gen- 
eration. We  are  making  advances  in  our 
land  and  air  based  programs,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  a  gap  in  our  land  baaed  pro- 
gram threaten  our  Nation's  longstanding 
strategy  for  deterring  nuclear  confronta- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  must  consider  the  im- 
plications of  this  vote  in  terms  of  our  efforts 
with  the  Soviets  to  seek  arms  reduction.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  our  negotiators, 
and  my  greatest  desire  is  to  reach  an  accept- 
able agreement. 

As  many  members  of  the  Congress  have 
said,  we  must  ail  excerciBe  great  patience  in 
this  undertaking,  and  we  must  work  togeth- 
er in  a  blpartlaan  effort  to  achieve  meaning- 
ful reductions.  I  believe  tliat  we  must  also 
continue  our  resolve  to  strengthen  our  own 
deterrent  forces;  otherwise,  we  wlU  reduce 
any  incentive  the  Soviets  may  have  to  agree 
to  real  arms  reduction. 

Tour  continued  support  and  your  leader- 
ship efforts  in  behalf  of  the  MX  program 
are  extremely  Important  to  me,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

ROALB  REACAH. 

n.S.  DsrAKTifBiiT  or  State, 
Waahington.  DC,  ManA  IS,  198$. 
Hon.  JoHM  W.  WAEina, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dbab  Sehator  Waurk  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  urge  your  support  for  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  MX/Peacekeeper  missile.  I 
do  so  as  Special  Advisor  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  Aims  Reduction 
Negotiations  and  also  as  an  individual  who 
has  spoit  forty  years  of  my  professional  life 
dealing  with  nuclear  weapons  issues. 

Tou  have  surely  heard  before  the  many 
arguments  that  have  been  made  both  in 
support  and  In  opposition  to  the  MX  pro- 
gram. However.  I  believe  that  Secretary  of 
State  Sbultz's  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Aimed  Services  Committee  deserves 
your  attention.  The  Secretary's  testimony 
provides  a  brief  and  convincing  case  for  the 
MX  program.  It  addresses  the  military,  for- 
eign policy  and  aims  control  rationales  for 
MX  and  I  urge  that  you  review  the  enclosed 
copy  of  the  Secretary's  remarks. 

As  your  President's  advisor  on  arms  reduc- 
ticm  negotiations,  however.  I  want  to  ad- 
dress specifically  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween MX  procurement  and  the  future 
prospects  for  achieving  meaningful  arms  re- 
ductiiMis. 

A  recent  Washinffton  Po$t  headline  story 
alleged  that  I  believed  there  would  be  no 
direct  impact  on  the  arms  negotiations  if 
Congress  failed  to  fund  continued  MX  mis- 
sile production.  That  story  was  a  distortion 
of  my  views  and  I  want  to  ae  the  record 
straight.  I  believe  that  the  prospecte  for 
actiieving  meaningful  arms  reductions  with 
the  SovieU  will  be  damaged  if  Ccmgress  fails 
to  support  President  Reagan's  request  for 
MX  production  funds.  My  comments  liefore 
a  Congressional  panel  addressed  the  issue  of 
how  quickly  such  negative  effects  would 
manifest  themselves  In  the  Soviet  position 
at  the  negotiating  table,  rather  than  wheth- 
er or  not  there  would  be  negative  effects. 

The  New  York  Timet  ran  a  story  the  same 
day  which  presented  a  more  accurate  inter- 
pretation of  my  views.  That  story  indicated 
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I  had  Mserted  that  continued  production  of 
the  MX  mlasUe  would  "■pur"  progreH  ftt 
the  Ulna  talka  and  that  I  believed  that 
"chances  of  achieving  a  treaty  were  better 
with  the  mlaaUe." 

The  Preddent.  the  Secretary  of  State,  our 
necotlatora  and  all  the  President's  senior 
advlaoiB  are  united  In  the  view  that  contin- 
ued procurement  of  the  MZ/Peaoekeeper  Is 
important  for  maintaining  our  national  se- 
curity and  Important  for  achieving  mean- 
ingful arms  reduction  agreements. 

I  urge  that  you  give  this  matter  your  most 
serious  consideration  before  casting  your 
vote. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  H.  Nitx, 
Special  Advisor  to  the  Prfidtnt 

and  the  Seeretarn  of  State  for 
Amu  Reduction  Negotiation*. 

[Attachment  1] 

SacaxTABT  Smn.n— Thi  IiiroKTAiicE  of  thb 
MX  PsAcnmm  Missilb— Pbbbo/uit  36. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  strategic  modernisation. 
This  subject  Is  of  enormous  importance  to 
our  diplomacy  because  of  the  direct  Impact 
of  strategic  modemlntlon  on  our  national 
security,  or  arms  control  objectives,  and  our 
most  fundamental  foreign  policy  goals. 

SraATBOIC  M ODBUnZATIOK  AKD  rOBBOH 
POUCT 

As  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  Ameri- 
can power  because  it  directly  affects  our 
ability  to  achieve  our  most  fundamental 
goals;  the  defense  of  our  values  and  our  In- 
terests and  the  construction  of  a  safer  freer, 
and  more  prosperous  world.  Power  and  di- 
plomacy are  not  separate  dimensions  of 
policy:  they  are  inextricably  linked  togeth- 
er. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  today  to  urge  sup- 
port for  strategic  modernisation  and,  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  MX  Peacekeeper  missile  pro- 
gram which  is  a  central  pillar  of  that  mod- 
ernisation. 

As  leader  of  the  democratic  nations,  we 
have  an  Inescapable  responsibility  to  main- 
tain the  strategic  balance— and  only  we  can 
maintain  it.  If  our  determination  flags,  we 
shake  the  confidence  of  our  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world:  we  weaken  the  co- 
hesion of  our  alliances.  If  we  in  America  are 
strong  and  united  in  our  commitment  to 
peace  and  international  security,  then  those 
who  rely  on  us,  and  upon  whom  we  rely, 
have  the  confidence  to  move  together  with 
us  towvd  our  shared  goals. 

Modernisation  of  our  strategic  forces  Is  es- 
sential. The  Soviet  strategic  buildup  has 
continued  relentlessly.  Since  we  developed 
our  most  modem  type  of  ICBM  (interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile],  the  Mlnuteman  III, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  three  new 
types  of  ICBMs— the  SS-17,  -18,  and  -1»— 
including  360  S8-19s  roughly  comparable  in 
sise  to  the  MX.  each  with  6  warheads,  and 
308  of  the  much  larger  S8-18,  each  with  10 
warheads.  Moreover,  within  the  next  2 
years,  the  Soviets  will  begin  deploying  two 
additional  new  types— the  SS-X-34  and  -35. 
This  means  five  new  Soviet  ICBMs  com- 
pared to  one— the  MX— for  the  United 
SUtes. 

A  credible,  flexible  American  strategic 
posture  Is  vital  to  the  stable  balance  of 
power  on  which  peace  and  security  rest.  And 
the  MX  Is  a  vital  element  of  that  stable  bal- 
ance. It  represents  the  response  that  four 


successive  administrations— both  Democrat- 
ic and  Republican— have  believed  necessary 
to  offset,  at  least  partlaUy.  the  formidable 
Soviet  ICBM  arsenal.  It  was  permitted  by 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and.  Indeed.  lU  contri- 
bution to  the  strategic  balance  was  one  of 
the  premises  on  which  that  treaty  was 
based.  The  bipartisan  Scowcrof t  commission 
concluded,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  MX 
remains  an  essential  component  of  a  mod- 
ernised strategic  triad. 

If  the  Soviets  could  strike  effectively  at 
our  land-based  ICBMs.  while  our  own  land- 
based  deterrent  lacked  any  comparable  ca- 
pability, they  might  believe  that  they  had  a 
significant  advantage  in  a  crucial  dimension 
of  the  strategic  balance:  they  could  seek  to 
gain  political  leverage  by  a  threat  of  nuclear 
blackmail  Such  a  crucial  Imbalance  in  stra- 
tegic capabilities  could  well  make  them 
bolder  In  a  regional  conflict  or  in  a  major 
crisis.  As  the  Scowcrof  t  commission  put  it. 

A  one-sided  strategic  condition  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  could  effectively  destroy 
the  whole  range  of  strategic  targeU  In  the 
United  States,  but  we  could  not  effectively 
destroy  a  similar  range  of  targeU  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  be  extranely  unstable 
over  the  long  run  [and]  would  clearly  not 
serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

We  must  move  ahead  with  deployment  of 
the  MX  now  because  It  represents  a  credible 
deterrent  today.  After  years  of  planning  and 
billions  of  dollars  in  effort,  only  the  MX 
offers  a  way  toward  redressing  the  serious 
strategic  imbalance  now. 

Many  critics  of  the  MX  have  focused  on 
the  Issue  of  MX  basing  in  relationship  to 
survivability.  There  are  three  points  I  wish 
to  make. 

First,  Soviet  planners  in  the  uncertainty 
of  war,  would  have  to  take  Into  account  that 
some  of  our  MX  missiles  would  survive 
attack  and  would  be  used  to  retaliate 
against  those  targets  the  Soviets  value  most 
highly  including  Soviet  missiles  held  In  re- 
serve for  further  attacks  against  our  coun- 
try. 

Second,  the  survivability  of  the  MX  must 
be  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  other  ele- 
ments of  our  strategic  triad.  The  three  legs 
of  the  triad— bombers,  submarines,  and 
land-based  ballistic  missiles— strengthen  de- 
terrence by  greatly  complicating  Soviet 
planning.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  contemplate 
an  all-out  attack,  they  would  be  forced  to 
make  choices  that  would  significantly 
reduce  their  effectiveness  against  one  leg  of 
the  triad  In  order  to  attack  another.  For  ex- 
ample. It  Is  not  passible  to  attack  our 
bomber  bases  and  our  ICBM  silos  simulta- 
neously, without  allowing  certain  retalia- 
tion. Indeed,  deterrence  rests  upon  the  Sovi- 
ets planners  knowing  they  cannot  contem- 
plate a  successful,  disarming  first  strike. 

Third,  silo  hardening  can  tfe  Improved  sig- 
nificantly in  the  future  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  survlvabililty  for  the  MX  force. 
The  Scowcroft  commission  reported  on  this 
capability,  and  the  Congress  has  funded  its 
research.  The  prospects  are  firm  and  prom- 
mising  and  will  ensure  the  MX  will  remain  a 
key  element  of  the  triad  far  into  the  future. 

Additionally,  it  is  Important  to  understand 
that  the  whole  of  our  strategic  triad  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  Individual 
parts.  Viewed  in  the  full  context,  the  MX 
will  strengthen  the  whole  of  our  triad,  on 
which  our  security  has  rested  for  many 
years,  and.  in  so  doing,  it  will  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  deterrence  and  peace. 

STKATIOIC  MOmunZATIOIl  AMD  ASMS  CORTaOL 

At  this  moment,  the  MX  program  plays  a 
pivotal  role  in  advancing  our  arms  control 


goals  as  well.  One  thing  we  have  learned 
over  the  years  Is  that  the  Soviets  respect 
strragth  and  flrmneaa.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  firmness  and  that  of  our  allies  In  the 
last  few  years— In  proceeding  with  DIF  (in- 
termediate-range nuclear  forces)  deploy- 
ments and  reatstlng  Soviet  efforts  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  allies— persuaded  the  So- 
viets that  they  could  not  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives by  political  pressure,  that  they 
could  not  sit  back  and  wait  for  unilateral 
concessions,  but  they  must  bargain  at  the 
table  instead. 

Thanks  to  the  West's  cohesion  and  deter- 
mination over  this  period— and  thanks  to 
Congress'  bipartisan  support  for  the  strate- 
gic modernization  program  over  the  past  3 
years— our  negotiating  position  today  Is 
strong.  The  Soviets  must  realise  that  we 
have  the  will  to  protect  our  security  in  the 
absence  of  arms  control  agreements  and 
that  it  is  In  their  interest,  as  much  as  oun. 
to  seek  ways  to  reduce  nuclear  arsenals  and 
the  dangers  of  war.  This  basis  of  strength 
improves  the  prospects  for  successful  nego- 
tiations. 

These  new  weapons  are  not  "bargaining 
chips",  they  are  part  of  the  very  strength  on 
which  real  bargaining  rests.  They  represent 
much-needed  modernisation,  consistent 
with  existing  arms  control  sgreements;  they 
are  an  essential  element  of  our  deterrent 
posture,  and  they  are  the  foundation  on 
which  an  effective  and  balanced  aims  con- 
trol regime  can  be  built. 

raoonATtHo  WITH  sTaxKOTH  AKs  us  IX I 

As  you  know,  a  new  round  of  arms  control 
negotiations  is  about  to  begin  In  Geneva. 
The  American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment—the Congress  and  the  President— all 
share  the  hope  that  these  negotiations  will 
bear  fruit.  We  must  be  prei>ared  to  defend 
our  ideals  and  interests  whether  negotia- 
tions are  successful  or  not.  The  United 
States  has.  however,  long  sought  a  more 
constructive  and  productive  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  emphasized 
throughout  1984  the  importance  of  res«wi- 
Ing  a  UA-Soviet  dialogue  aimed  at  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  year  1986  has  begun  on  a  positive 
note.  The  outcome  of  the  January  meetings 
with  Foreiffi  Minister  Oromyko  marked  a 
potentially  Important  beginning.  The  agree- 
ment to  start  new  negotiations  in  Geneva  on 
March  13  brings  the  resumption  of  the  dia- 
logue on  the  most  Imporant  strategic  Issues 
now  facing  our  two  nations.  We  will  use 
these  negotiations  to  discuss  fully  our  views 
on  the  evolution  of  strategic  deterrence,  in- 
cluding our  hope  that  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  research  will  allow  us  to  move  to  a 
new  strategic  environment,  based  on  de- 
fense and  not  simply  the  prospect  of  mutu- 
ally assured  destruction.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  process  that  can  produce  benefi- 
cial results  for  the  United  States,  for  our 
allies,  and  for  world  peace  and  security. 

Success,  however,  will  require  firmness 
and  determination,  a  degree  of  flexlibllity, 
and  a  degree  of  caution.  It  will  also  require 
something  even  more  basic:  unity  at  home 
on  the  Importance  of  these  requiremmts 
and  of  our  fundamental  strength. 

As  we  move  toward  these  negotiations,  we 
must  proceed  as  a  united  people.  When  we 
ait  down  at  the  table  to  dlscusii  these  ques- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  essential 
that  we  speak  with  one  voice,  that  we  not 
present  the  picture  of  a  nation  in  conflict 
with  itself,  giving  the  Soviet  pnion  either 
openings  to  exploit  or  false  hopes  that  we 
will  make  unilateral,  unreciprocated  conces- 
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slons.  The  negotiations  we  are  about  to 
embark  upon  are  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  allow  them  to  deteriorate  Into  negotia- 
tions among  ourselves. 

The  negotiators  the  President  has  chosen 
to  represent  us  at  Geneva,  Including  your 
former  colleague  John  Tower,  are  among 
the  moat  intelligent,  able  men  in  the  land. 
They  are  tough  nev>tlators.  They  will  nv 
resent  our  coimtry.  defend  our  Interests, 
and  pursue  our  goals  with  skfll  and  dedica- 
tion. In  a  sense,  however,  these  men  are 
only  the  Up  of  the  pyramid:  their  work  in 
Geneva  wlU  be  supported  by  their  reapecUve 
delegations  and  by  the  expertise  and  com- 
mitment of  hundreds  of  people  In  the  VS. 
Govemmoit  But  the  real  foundation  of  the 
whole  edifice— on  which  its  strength  really 
depends— is  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
supported  also  by  our  Congreas  and  public. 
Our  arms  control  efforts  cannot  succeed 
without  this  support. 

This  Is  no  time  to  cast  doubt  on  our  na- 
tional resolve.  Whoi  we  send  our  negotia- 
tors to  the  table  in  Geneva,  we  owe  It  to 
them  and  to  our  country  to  send  them  in 
with  the  strongest  possible  negotiating  posi- 
tion and  with  the  f  uU  backing  of  the  nation. 
And  that  means  not  suggesting  unilateral 
concessions  that  might  dimhilah  the  Inoen- 
Uves  the  SovleU  have  to  talk.  That  means 
not  cutting  programs  vital  to  our  strategic 
pasture.  It  means  coming  together  liehind  a 
solid  negotiating  positton  that  offers  the 
best  hope  for  achieving  the  goals  I  know  we 
aUaeA. 

[Attachment  3] 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  14. 1985] 

Nnss  UxLins  MX  FinnM.  Ams  Talks 

(By  Michael  Weisskopf) 
The  Reagan  administration's  top  arms 
control  adviser  yesterday  said  he  doubU 
that  withholding  funds  from  the  MX  mis- 
sile would  have  an  "immediate  or  direct" 
Impact  on  the  arms  talks  In  Geneva,  a  state- 
ment placing  him  at  odds  with  the  adminis- 
tration's main  argument  for  releasing  $1.5 
billion  for  the  missile  this  year. 

Paul  H.  Nitze.  a  central  figure  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  U.&-Soviet  talks  that  began 
Tuesday  in  Geneva,  said  that  approval  of 
the  missile  would  send  the  KremJln  "a 
strong  sl|^  of  national  resolve"  and 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  negotiators. 

But  he  said.  "It  Isn't  correct  to  say  you 
would  see  an  immediate,  direct  correlation" 
between  the  f  imding  and  the  talks. 

NItae's  comments  to  the  House  Anned 
Services  Committee  were  contradicted  at 
the  same  witness  table  by  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  who  repeated  the 
warning,  saying  the  Soviet  Union,  will  have 
won  the  negotiations  before  it  starta"  if 
funding  for  the  missile  is  defeated. 

The  administration  has  argued  that  Con- 
gress' failure  to  unfreeze  funds  to  buUd  21 
more  MX  missiles  would  weaken  the  VS. 
negotiating  position  in  Geneva  because  the 
Soviet  Union  would  iiave  little  incentive  to 
trim  its  nuclear  arsenal. 

Weinberger  stressed  that  the  MX  is  not  a 
"bargaining  chip"  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotUting  stance,  but  he  asked,  "Why  should 
they  seek  to  reduce  their  arsenals,  if  we 
have  signaled  we  are  going  to  permit  them 
to  maintain— and  perhiws  even  expand— ad- 
vantages they  currently  enjoy?" 

The  contrasting  forecasts  passed  without 
comment  from  conunlttee  members  who  are 
expected  to  vote  next  week  on  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  funds  that  were  ap- 


proved but  frosen  until  another  round  of 
voting  this  month.  The  committee  support- 
ed funding  of  MX  production  last  year  and 
Is  expected  to  vote  to  release  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

Nltze  testified  in  support  of  the  MX.  caU- 
ing  it  iKiirsssrr  to  modernise  the  VS.  nucle- 
ar force  after  years  of  Soviet  advances  and 
to  signal  Soviet  leaders  that  "they  should 
get  down  to  sotous  bargaining  at  the  nego- 
tiation table"  In  Geneva. 

"CongresBlonal  support  for  the  MX  will 
send  just  such  a  message  to  Moscow,"  he 
said  in  his  prepared  text.  "It  will  send  a 
strong  signal  of  national  resolve  and  will 
greatly  strengthen  our  hand  in  Geneva." 

Under  questioning,  however.  Nitse  dqwrt- 
ed  from  the  administration  line  on  the  pre- 
cise Impact  on  the  talks  of  Congress'  MX  de- 

"I'm  iM>t  sure  it  would  make  an  Immediate 
or  dramatic  difference."  he  said. 

He  described  Soviet  leaders  as  "conserva- 
tive" decision-makers  who  would  realize 
that  eventual  funding  of  the  MX  was  inevi- 
table. Meanwhile,  a  congressional  move  to 
withhold  the  funds,  he  said,  "would  encour- 
age them  to  increase  their  opposition  and 
their  iHX>paganda" 

In  a  related  matter,  the  State  Departmoit 
announced  yesterday  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  has  414  8830  medium-range  mobile  nu- 
clear »««— «i—  deployed  within  range  of  tar- 
gets in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  number  is  up  36  from  the  378  tvparir 
ed  deployed  when  the  Soviets  walked  out  of 
Geneva  arms  talks  in  1983.  The  report  of 
new  deployments  is  omsidered  important 
because  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  have 
stated  that  their  acceptance  of  new  Ameri- 
can ground-launched  cruise  missiles  take 
Into  consideration  Soviet  continued  deploy- 
ments and  the  results  of  arms  talks  in 
Geneva. 

[Attachment  3] 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  14, 1985] 

Capitol  Hill  Gsts  a  New  Plxa  oh  MX— 

WEnnxaoBB  ard  Nnss  Asssbt  Cohtuiuu) 

PKODUcnoR  Wnx  Srcx  the  Axms  Talks 
(By  Charles  Mohr) 

WAaHmGTon,  March  13.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  senior  adviser  on  arms  con- 
trol urged  Congress  today  to  approve  con- 
tinued production  on  the  MX  missile,  both 
to  encourage  a  new  agreement  on  reducing 
nuclear  weapons  and  also  because  such  of- 
fensive power  will  be  needed  long  after  a 
proposed  defense  against  missiles  begins  to 
take  shape. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
and  Paul  H.  NItxe.  the  Administration  arms 
control  adviser,  appeared  before  a  defense 
policy  panel  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  press  for  release  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion, frosen  last  year,  to  procure  31  MX 
intercontinental  mlssUes.  The  full  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  issue  next  week  and  the 
House  during  the  following  week.  On 
Wednesday,  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  voted  7  to  4  to  ap- 
prove releasing  the  funds. 

Today,  the  witnesses  before  the  Armed 
Services  c:ommittee  policy  panel  defended 
the  MX  program  and  President  Reagan's 
proposal  to  seek  a  high-technology  strategic 
defense,  based  partly  in  space,  against 
Soviet  balUstlc  mlssUes.  The  concept  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "Star  Wars." 

LBSS  OPTnaSM  OR  "STAH  VTAKS" 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Nitze  said 
that  he  was  not  sure  that  a  failure  by  C::on- 
gress  to  vote  for  the  BCX  production  would 


make  any  "immediate  and  dramatic  differ- 
ence" In  the  arms  talks  in  Geneva,  but  he 
added  that  the  Russians  might  believe  the 
MX  would  later  be  revived.  He  made  clear 
he  thought  kmg-range  rhannes  of  achieving 
a  treaty  were  better  with  the  missile. 

Mr.  Nitze  did  not  display  the  enthusiastic 
and  unqualifed  optimism  of  Mr.  Weinberg^' 
that  a  foolproof  "Star  Wars"  defoise  can  be 
devised. 

^j^mmA  Mr.  Nitze.  who  has  served  as  a 
maker  of  national  security  policy  much  of 
the  time  since  the  1940's  said  that  "should 
new  defenshre  technologies  prove  feasible." 
the  United  States  would  "hope"  to  shift 
from  the  present  strategy  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence through  retaliation  to  one  in  which 
defenses  "play  an  increasing  role." 

Both  wttnesses  t<rid  the  pand  Uiat  a  vote 
to  approve  spending  the  frooen  funds,  and 
later  vote  to  approve  another  $4  billion  for 
another  48  '"'■^—  would  constitute  a 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  United  States 
"resolve."  This,  the  official  argued,  would 
encourage  Soviet  officials  to  agree  to  a  new 
arms  reduction  treaty  at  the  Geneva  talks, 
which  resumed  yesterday. 

The  votes  this  week  are  increasingly  ex- 
pected to  favor  the  Administration  position, 
but  some  doubt  about  the  outoame  remains. 

Mr.  Weinbover  dismissert  questtoos  about 
whether  the  Soviet  Unioo  could  overcome  a 
strategic  defensive  shield  with  more  offen- 
sive ballistic  missiles  or  with  measures  to  de- 
stroy or  to  parry  the  defensive  devices. 

"I  don't  think  it  can  be  saturated"  by 
more  offensive  weapons,  be  said,  adding,  "it 
cant  be  overwhelmed."  He  offered  no  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  Nitze.  like  Mr.  Weinberger  stressed  an 
opinion  that  the  100  MX  missiles  that  the 
Administration  wants  to  deploy  are  needed 
for  their  military  value  more  than  as  a  bar- 
gaining inducement   during  arms  control 


'Even  in  the  first  stages  of  a  possible  tran- 
sition to  a  more  defense-reliant  balance." 
Mr.  Nitze.  "offensive  nudear  forces  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  devastation  wHl  remain 
the  key  element  of  deterrence."  The  work 
"key"  was  underlined  in  the  text  of  Mr. 
Nitze's  statement. 

soavivAL  OP  sTsnif  ar  issue 

At  one  point.  Mr.  Nitze's  more  conserva- 
tive approach  about  strategic  defense 
seemed  to  embarrass  Mr.  Wdnberger.  In 
answer  to  a  quesUon,  Mr.  Nitze  said  that  if 
the  defmsive  research  is  "not  successful," 
the  United  States  would  have  to  continue  to 
rely  on  deterrence  based  on  devastetion  of 
an  attacker. 

Mr.  Weinberger  interjected  that  "we  don't 
know  if  we  can  get  it,"  but  the  United  States 
faced  an  "almost  certainty"  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  evmtually  develop  an  effective 
defense. 

Mr.  Nitze  said  he  had  accurately  reflected 
Administration  policy  in  a  speech  in  Phila- 
delphia last  month  in  which  he  said  that 
even  a  technologically  feasible  defense 
would  not  be  deployed  unless  it  could  sur- 
vive a  Soviet  attack  and  could  be  buUt  as  in- 
expensively as  Soviet  countermeasures. 

The  Defense  Secretary  was  asked  if  the 
MX,  which  is  to  be  based  in  missile  silos  in 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  could  be  made 
more  ouwble  of  surviving  an  attack  by  what 
is  called  "point  defense,"  or  sn  antimissile 
shield  for  a  limited  area. 

"Point  defense  is  not  what  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  is  aU  about."  Mr.  Wein- 
berger said,  saying  the  goal  was  a  "thor- 
oughly reliable,  nonnudear"  defense  that 
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could  "protect  the  entire  luttion  and 
Europe." 

In  answer  to  questions.  Mr.  Weinberger 
said  several  times  that  the  defense  initiative 
was  not  deaianed  to  prevent  the  incursion  of 
"air  breathlnc"  threats  such  as  bombers  and 
pllotless  cruise  missiles.  He  said,  however, 
that  the  missile  defense  would  be  worth  the 
effort  and  money,  and  he  indicated  that  ad- 
ditional effort  might  later  be  given  to  conti- 
nental air  defense. 

On  the  question  of  the  vulnerability  of 
the  MX,  Mr.  Weinberger  said  an  "engineer- 
ing breakthrough"  had  been  found  in  ways 
to  further  reinforce  silos  that  would  "enor- 
mously" increase  the  ability  of  MX  missiles 
to  ride  out  an  attack. 

This  was  a  reference  to  scale-model  tests 
in  which  conventional  explosives  were  used. 
Representative  Charles  E.  Beiuiett  of  Flori- 
da, the  most  senior  Democrat  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  remarked  that  this  was 
a  research  program  and  that  military  offi- 
cers had  indicated  it  might  take  $15  blUlon 
to  build  better  silos. 

(Attachment  4] 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  IS.  1985] 

NnxB  Takbs  Issvs  Wrra  Post  Rstort 

n.S.  arms  control  adviser  Paul  H.  Nitse 
took  issue  yesterday  with  a  story  and  "par- 
ticularly the  headline"  in  Thursday's  edi- 
tions of  the  Washington  Post  about  his  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Nitze,  at  the  State  Department  daily  news 
briefing,  said  his  comments  on  the  MX  mis- 
sile had  been  "taken  out  of  context"  and  his 
views  "misrepresented"  in  the  Post  account 

The  article  reported  that  Nitze  told  the 
House  panel  Wednesday  that  he  doubted 
that  withholding  funds  from  the  MX  mis- 
sile wotild  have  an  "immediate  or  direct" 
impact  on  the  current  U.S.-Sovlet  arms 
talks  in  Geneva. 

The  report  also  quoted  Nltze  as  support- 
ing the  MX  and  saying  that  a  congressional 
move  to  withhold  funds  would  encourage 
the  Soviets  to  increase  "their  opposition  and 
their  propaganda  " 

The  headline  said.  "Nitse  Unlinks  BCX 
Funds.  Anns  Talks." 

Nitse  said  his  point  was  that  withholding 
MX  funds  "might  not  manifest  itself  imme- 
diately in  the  Soviet  position  in  Geneva" 
but  that  defeat  of  the  MX  "would  be  seen  in 
Moscow  as  indicating  a  lack  of  U.S.  resolve 
and  that  the  Soviets  would  be  encouraged  to 
pursue  their  propaganda  campaign  designed 
to  force  unilateral  U.S.  concessions"  rather 
than  bargain  seriously. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado:  namely,  that  the  MX 
system  moves  this  Nation  ftirther  in 
the  direction  of  a  launch-on-waming 
policy. 

We  were  very  careful  in  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  course  of  receiving 
testimony,  particularly  testimony  pro- 
vided by  administration  witnesses,  to 
make  certain  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  U.S.  launch  policy  as  oc- 
casioned by  this  system.  So  far  as  this 
Senator  could  determine,  in  the  case 
of  statements  by  witnesses  before  the 
subcommittee  this  year,  and  indeed 
before  the  full  committee  in  the  last 
several  years,  there  has  been  a  consist- 
ent policy  with  respect  to  retaliatory 


launch/  a  consistent  policy,  so  far  as  I 
can  determine,  under  the  past  three 
Presidents. 

First.  I  think  a  definiUon  wiU  be 
helpful  as  we  discuss  this  issue. 
Launch  on  warning,  to  my  understand- 
ing, refers  to  the  National  Command 
Authority  launching  U.S.  forces  in  re- 
taliation on  the  basis  of  confirmed 
data  from  dual  sensor  systems. 

In  contrast,  launch  after  attack  or 
launch  under  attack— and  I  think 
these  two  terms  are  now  being  used 
interchangeably— refers  to  retaliation 
after  at  least  one  nuclear  detonation 
occurs  in  the  Continental  United 
SUtes. 

A  retaliatory  launch  of  U.S.  mlasUes 
before  attacking  warheads  have 
reached  the  silos,  as  it  has  always 
been,  remains  an  option  that  Soviet 
planners  must  consider  in  contemplat- 
ing a  pre-emptive  attack  against  the 
United  Stotes. 

This  was  confirmed  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  other 
senior  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

What  has  changed  in  the  last  several 
years  as  a  result  of  bipartisan  congres- 
sional support,  and  I  stress  biparti- 
san—I can  recall  when  Joining  this 
subcommittee  over  6  years  ago,  at  that 
time  under  the  able  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator John  Culver,  that  we,  together, 
initiated  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  C- 
cubed  system— are  improvements  ena- 
bling us  to  identify  and  characterize 
more  quickly  the  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  pre-emptive  nuclear  attack 
against  the  United  States,  that  serve 
to  strengthen  the  deterrent  value  of 
the  U.S.  ICBM  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Soviet  planner  who  cannot  discount 
the  possibility  that  the  United  SUtes 
will  laimch  some  of  their  missiles 
before  they  are  destroyed  in  silos. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  testimo- 
ny given  by  the  former  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Harold  Brown. 
in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  June  5, 1980: 

The  launch  under  attack  situation  ...  is 
that  the  Soviets  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
be  sive  that  we  don't  have  the  capability  of 
launching  under  attack.  I  think  under  any 
circumstances  we  would  want  to  keep  them 
somewhat  worried  about  that.  To  some 
extent,  that  does  provide  a  deterrent  effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time.  I  see  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Comiittee  about  to 
speak.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
will  not  take  up  a  lot  of  time  to  sum- 
marize my  views  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  to 
remove  the  fence  when  we  vote  on  this 
matter  tomorrow.  I  think  it  might  be 
helpful  to  go  back  and  review  recent 
history  in  regard  to  the  MX. 


The  main  rationale  for  the  MX  re- 
mains, first,  the  link  between  short- 
term  and  long-term  arms  control  con- 
siderations and.  second,  its  military 
utility.  I  must  say  that  sometimes  I  be- 
lieve the  links  are  growing  more  tenu- 
ous than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  Scowcrof t  Commission,  as  we  all 
recall,  recommended  putting  the  mul- 
tiple warhead  MX  in  fixed  silos  in  the 
near  term,  although  they  made  it 
plain  that  other  forms  of  basing 
should  be  explored  very  diligently. 
They  also  recommended  that  in  the 
longer  term  it  was  desirable  for  stabili- 
ty on  both  sides  that  we  both  move 
away  from  large,  fixed  based.  MIRVd 
land-based  missiles,  and  included  in 
that  definition  the  BCX  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  and  the  88-18  and  88-19  on 
the  Soviet  side. 

The  Soowcroft  Commission  basically 
had  two  Justifications  for  this 
reconunendation,  and  I  will  quote 
them: 

Ftnt.  our  bombers  and  ICBM's  are  more 
survivable  together  against  Soviet  attack 
than  either  would  be  alone. 

Second,  the  hope  that  by  moving  forward 
with  MX— and  this  is  not  a  quote  by  my 
summary  of  that  second  position— the  Sovi- 
ets will  begin  to  be  concerned  alx>ut  their 
own  growing  land-baaed  mlsBlle  vulnerabU- 
ity  and  thus  be  willing  to  reach  an  arms 
control  agreement  that  moves  away  from 
their  heavy  reliance  on  large  MIRV'd  land 
base  systems. 

Mr.  President,  after  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  including  while  the  Scow- 
croft  report  was  being  put  together, 
during  it  and  after  it.  I  came  to  several 
conclusions  regarding  that  report  and 
what  it  in  essence  was  recommending. 
I  first  made  these  views  known  in  BCay 
1983.  I  stated  then  that  it  is  essential 
that  President  Reagan  and  Congress 
recognize  the  f  uU  implications  of  the 
Scowcroft  report. 

First,  the  Soviets  threaten  our  land- 
based  systems.  We  all.  I  think,  recog- 
nize and  acknowledge  that. 

Second,  the  MX  will  begin  to  threat- 
en Soviet  land-baaed  systems.  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  any  contest  on 
that  point. 

Third,  and  here  is  where  we  have 
some  disagreement,  both  sides  are  in- 
variably moving  to  a  prompter  launch 
of  land-based  sjrstems.  I  must  say  that 
I  feel  stronger  this  way  now  than  I  did 
even  a  year  ago,  and  I  was  concerned 
and  said  so  at  that  time.  Some  would 
say  that  position  is  launch  on  warning. 
Others  would  try  to  define  it  more 
precisely  as  laimch  under  attack. 
Others  would  say.  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  probably 
have  this  view,  that  it  is  launch  after 
attack. 

But  without  any  doubt.  I  think  we 
could  all  agree  that  both  sides,  as  they 
become  more  and  more  vulnerable  to  a 
first  strike  from  the  other,  are  moving 
inexorably  toward  a  quicker  launching 
or  a  prompter  launching.  And  I  am 


afraid  that  that  trend  is  intensifying 
rather  than  going  the  other  way. 

The  fourth  conclusion  that  I 
reached  in  reading  the  Scowcroft 
report,  and  again  in  discussions  and 
hearings,  was  that  both  sides  should 
endeavor  to  move  away  from  this  posi- 
tion both  in  arms  control  agreements 
and  in  strategic  programs. 

Finally,  the  inevitable  question 
arises:  If  that  is  the  view  of  the  Scow- 
croft report,  how  do  you  Justify  the 
MX?  That  is  a  legitimate,  sound  ques- 
tion. I  concluded  that  the  MX  deploy- 
ment, though  inconsistent  with  the 
long-term  goal  of  the  Scowcroft 
report— and  I  think  it  is— will,  hopeful- 
ly, provide  the  short-term  incentive  to 
the  Soviets,  along  with  other  things, 
to  reverse  their  course  and  move  in 
the  direction  of  stability,  both  in 
regard  to  their  military  deplojrments 
and  in  regwrd  to  their  arms  control  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
five  points  remain  accurate  today.  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  have  said  so  in 
committee,  in  open  hearings  and  many 
times  in  closed  hearings,  as  to  the 
degree  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
understanding  of  the  logic  behind  the 
Scowcroft  report.  I  am  concerned  as  to 
whether   senior   administration   offi- 
cials fully  recognize  that  both  sides 
are     inexorably     moving     toward     a 
prompter  launch,  because  both  sides 
are  becoming  increasingly  vulnerable 
to  a  first  strike.  There  are  times  when 
I  t^iiik  to  senior  administration  officials 
when  I  take  comfort  In  thinking  they 
understand  this  and  have  it  fully  in  ac- 
count in  their  planning.  There  are 
other  times  in  discussions  with  high- 
level  officials  when  I  have  grave  ap- 
prehension  whether   this   reality,   at 
least  as  I  view  it,  is  also  viewed  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  concern  by  the 
administration.    Because    it    is    enor- 
mously important  that  this  point  be 
understood,  that  the  Scowcroft  logic 
be  imderstood,  that  the  reasons  we  are 
moving  forward  with  the  MX,  if  we  do 
move  forward  with  the  MX.  be  under- 
stood and  that  all  of  us  understand 
that  this  is  not  a  desirable  direction  in 
the  long  term.  Indeed,  it  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  long-term  goal  of  stabili- 
ty. But  it  is.  in  the  view  of  many  of  us. 
a  short-term  step  that  hopefully  will 
lead  to  a  longer-term  solution,  because 
both  sides  may  begin  to  see  the  prob- 
lem from  a  more  common  perspective. 
There  are  two  or  three  reasons  why 
I  shall  vote  to  remove  the  fence,  but 
the  main  logic  is  certainly  the  logic 
that  I  have  already  stated.  The  Sovi- 
ets, in  my  view,  cannot  be  permitted  a 
monopoly  in  prompt  counterforce  ca- 
pability. To  kill  the  MX  missUe.  in  my 
view,  would  give  them  that  monopoly. 
This  would  not  last  forever,  because 
we  have  the  Trident  II  coming  along. 
We  also  have  some  prompt  counter- 
force  capability  in  the  deployed  Min- 
uteman,  although  that  is  tenuous;  and 


we  will  have,  of  course,  other  amiabili- 
ties if  we  develop  the  so-called  Midget- 
man  missile  in  the  future.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  ICBM's  equate  to  a 
Soviet  first-strike  capability  at  this 
time.  I  know  that  some  do.  But  I  do 
believe  that  their  heavy  ICBM's  are  a 
soiuve  of  considerable  strategic  insta- 
bility in  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  we  today  have  a 
comparable  capability.  I  think  in  the 
final  analj^is.  it  is  better  to  have  a  sit- 
uation in  which  both  sides  have 
prompt  counterforce  capability  than  a 
situation  in  which  only  the  Soviets 
have  this  capability— again,  not  as  a 
long-term  desirable  course,  but  as  a 
short-term  necessity  so  that,  hopefully 
and  prayerfully,  we  might  both  recog- 
nize that  we  have  a  mutual  stake  in 
moving  away  from  this  source  of  con- 
siderable and  growing  instability  in 
the  strategic  equation. 

It  is  my  view,  after  long  reflection, 
that  as  long  as  the  Soviets  are  permit- 
ted to  maintain  a  near  monopoly  in 
these  prompt  hard-target  Idll  assets, 
they  will  not  have  sufficient  incentive 
either  to  dismantle  these  systems  and 
move  toward  mobility  on  their  own  or, 
hopefully,  to  do  so  under  a  negotiated 
arms  control  regime.  I  also  must  say 
that  I  think  It  Is  Important  for  us  to 
have  a  warm  production  line  of  ICBM 
missiles  in  case  the  arms  control  talks 
either  do  not  make  much  progress  in 
the  near  term  or,  at  some  point  in  the 
future,  fail  completely.  The  Soviets 
undoubtedly  have  several  warm  or,  I 
might  add,  hot  production  lines  that 
will  allow  them  to  vastly  expand  the 
production  of  their  new  ICBM  types  if 
they  choose  to  for  whatever  reason. 
One  reason,  of  course,  might  be  the 
failure  of  arms  control.  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  have  at  least  one 
ICBM  production  line  in  being. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  invested  $10 
million  so  far  in  the  MX,  but  I  make 
no  argument  here  today  that  tliat 
money  is  Justification  for  moving  for- 
ward with  more  missiles  because,  if  I 
were  convinced  this  is  the  wrong  move, 
the  money  we  have  Invested,  in  my 
view,  would  be  a  very  small  consider- 
ation in  the  overall  scheme  of  this 
vastly  important  subject. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  it  absolute- 
ly plain  what  my  vote  to  take  the 
fence  off  the  MX  for  this  21  mlssUes 
does  not  represent.  This  is  not  a  vote 
to  deploy  an  MX  force  totalling  100 
missiles.  It  is  not  a  vote  Indicating  that 
I  will  support  a  total  production  nm  of 
223  missiles.  Again,  it  certainly  does 
not  and  should  not  be  taken  as  any  in- 
dication that  I  will  vote  to  put  100  MX 
missiles  in  vulnerable  Minuteman 
silos.  I  am  very  disappointed— and  I 
underscore  the  words  "very  disap- 
pointed"—at  the  continued  unwilling- 
ness of  the  administration  to  look  at 
alternative  basing  modes  that  make 
sense.  I  think  almost  everyone  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  recognize  that 


the  decision  to  change  the  basing 
mode  of  the  IBS.  missile  that  had  been 
projected  in  the  Carter  administration 
and  signed  on  by  the  Air  Force  with 
very  strong  support  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  both  here  in  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  House,  was  a  political  decision 
made  in  the  1980  campaign. 

I  had  hoped,  as  time  passed  and  as 
that  election  campaign  faded  in 
memory,  the  President,  and  particular- 
ly the  Secretary  of  Defense,  would  be 
willing  to  take  another  look  at  some 
form  of  mobility  and  some  form  of  de- 
ception. I  have  not  quite  given  up 
hope  on  that,  but  I  must  say  to  my 
friend  from  Virginia  I  liave  almost 
given  up  hope.  With  no  mobility  or  de- 
ception, other  forms  of  protecting  our 
deterrent,  such  as  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense, become  less  and  less  feasible  be- 
cause of  the  offense-to-defense  cost 
ratio.  By  adding  mobility  and  decep- 
tion and  looking  in  terms  of  some 
form  of  defensive  mechanism  in  the 
future,  you  can  change  that  ratio  dra- 
matlcailly,  but  that  does  not.  appear  to 
be  in  the  cards  as  far  as  the  first  100 
MX  missiles. 

I  think  everyone  should  understand 
that  when  we  look  at  the  1986  markup 
on  the  MX,  having  already  miproved 
21  missiles  in  the  past,  and  if  we 
remove  the  cap  on  this  21 — and  the 
House  consents  in  that— that  will  give 
us  42.  Of  coiuse,  there  will  have  to  be 
spares,  and  there  will  have  to  be  test 
models.  But  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned.  I  will  be  looking  very,  very 
skeptically  at  continuing  down  the 
path  which  has  been  set  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Not  only  is  the  question 
of  survivability  foremost  in  my  mind 
but  also  the  question  of  the  move  in- 
exorably, as  I  see  it.  to  prompt  launch. 
And  I  wm  use  that  word  very  careful- 
ly. Whether  it  is  launch  on  attack  or 
where  it  is  launch  after  attack  I  will 
reserve  for  debate  at  another  time. 
But  prompt  launch  is  certainly  an  un- 
derstatement as  to  where  I  think  we 
are  moving. 

So  the  question  of  survivability  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  paramount  in 
my  mind,  not  because  it  is  Jtist  becom- 
ing important— it  has  always  been  im- 
portant—but because  this  administra- 
tion does  not  seem  to  imderstand  that 
many  of  us  have  been  voting  for  the 
MX  in  spite  of  considerable  misgivings 
about  survivability.  And  when  we  have 
statements  as  we  had  the  other  day 
coming  from  a  leading  monber  of  the 
military  that  survivability  has  never 
been  the  real  question  with  the  ICBM 
force,  then  it  makes  me  think  some 
may  even  be  trying  to  revise  history.  I 
think  that  is  not  possible,  at  least  as 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
having  sat  through  12  years  of  hear- 
ings on  the  MX. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  enor- 
mously important,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  deliberations  on  the  budget  and 
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the  MX,  that  we  look  at  dnmatlcally 
slowing  down  the  production  line.  The 
administration  has  requested  48.  I  can 
say  without  any  doubt  I  wlU  not  vote 
for  48.  And  I  can  say  that  with  very 
firm  conviction:  I  wlU  not  vote  for  any 
nimiber  approaching  48. 

I  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  have 
a  warm  production  line.  I  hope  we  will 
continue  that  position  because  I  think 
It  Is  Important,  as  I  have  already  Indi- 
cated, that  the  Soviets  not  have  the 
only  production  line  for  land-based 
ICBM's.  However,  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  to  have  anything  approaching 
what  the  administration  has  requested 
In  terms  of  numbers  or  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars In  order  to  maintain  that  kind  of 
flexibility. 

I  have  indicated  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  MX  debate,  since  the 
Reagan  administration  came  into 
power,  that  I  would  never  vote  to  put 
100  MX  missiles  in  vulnerable  posi- 
tions. And  I  must  serve  notice  on  the 
administration  that  they  have  almost 
run  my  string  as  far  as  the  number 
that  I  am  willing  to  put  in  that  kind  of 
position.  I  still  believe  there  is  validity, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  in  putting  the  So- 
viets In  a  symmetrical  position  with  us 
as  far  as  vulnerability.  I  think  there  is 
merit  in  having  a  warm  production 
line.  But  I  would  want  all  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  my  vote  to 
remove  this  fence  tomorrow  is  in  no 
way  indicative  of  continued  support 
from  this  Senator  for  the  administra- 
tion's MX  Program. 

Mr.  President,  even  absent  all  of 
these  considerations— and  again  I  do 
not  make  my  primary  consideration 
the  budgetary  aspect  of  strategic  pro- 
grams, although  that  must  be  a 
factor— I  think  we  have  to  consider  a 
different  kind  of  equation  in  terms  of 
priorities  starting  next  week  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  No  longer 
are  we  going  to  see  defense  growth  of 
4.  5,  or  6  percent  above  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. In  my  view,  we  would  be  very 
fortimate  to  come  out  of  this  session 
with  2  or  3  percent  real  growth  in  de- 
fense, and.  in  all  likelihood,  it  wlU  be 
below  that.  If  the  Budget  Committee 
number  holds,  that  is,  if  we  have  a 
zero  growth  in  defense,  we  will  have  to 
cut  some  $20  billion  out  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  budget.  My  own 
priorities,  and  every  Senator's  prior- 
ities, will  come  very  much  into  play  as 
we  make  those  decisions.  The  adminis- 
tration has  indicated  the  MX  is  cer- 
tainly a  strong  consideration  In 
Geneva  at  the  arms  control  talks.  I 
concede  the  point  that  it  is  a  consider- 
ation, although  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration has  exaggerated  it.  And  I  be- 
lieve If  they  lose  this  vote,  it  will 
become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  be- 
cause the  very  fact  it  has  been  built  up 
to  such  a  high  degree  indicates  the 
questions  of  will,  determination,  and 
psychology,  and  environment  will  be 
at  the  forefront  of  the  Gteneva  talks. 


and  certainly  that  la  to  be  expected. 
But  I  have  an  entirely  different  view 
as  to  priorities  in  terms  of  our  negoti- 
ating position  and  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional strength  and  security. 

I  do  not  rate  the  MX  mlaslle  In  a  vul- 
nerable silo  being  more  Important,  or. 
frankly,  being  anywhere  near  as  Im- 
portant as  I  do  the  advanced  cruise 
mIssUe,  to  name  one  system.  I  do  not 
rate  the  BCX  in  a  vulnerable  sUo  being 
anywhere  near  as  Important  as  the  ad- 
vanced technical  bomber,  the  so-called 
stealth  bomber.  I  do  not  rate  the  MX 
anywhere  near  as  Important  In  my 
order  of  priorities  in  the  budget  delib- 
erations as  the  Trident  II  missile.  I  be- 
lieve all  of  these  weapons  assume  a 
much  higher  priority.  The  one  thing  I 
will  not' vote  for.  speaking  again  only 
as  one  Senator,  is  to  cut  back  on  pro- 
grams like  the  advanced  technical 
bomber  and  the  advanced  cruise  mis- 
sile, which  really  and  truly  can  lend 
both  considerable  military  strength  In 
the  years  ahead  and  considerable  arms 
control  leverage  In  the  short  and  long 
terms.  I  will  not  vote  to  slip  those  pro- 
grams In  order  to  pay  for  putting  more 
MX  missiles  In  vulnerable  sUos. 

I  probably  will  have  more  remarks  to 
make  on  this  subject  tomorrow.  I  ccnn- 
mend  my  colleague  from  Colorado  for 
handling  this  matter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  my  friend  from  Virginia  for  doing 
his  usvud  very  capable  Job  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue. 

I  might  say  that  my  friend  from  Col- 
orado and  I  will  not  vote  alike  on  this 
issue,  but  our  positions  are  much 
closer  than  a  yes  and  no  vote  would  in- 
dicate. There  are  many  things  that  he 
will  be  saying  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  with  which  I  will  agree  and 
Identify,  so  when  those  who  read  the 
RaooKo  see  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  voted 
on  the  opposite  side.  I  hope  they  will 
be  more  inquisitive  about  the  true 
nature  of  this  vote  and  our  strategic 
programs  and  read  further  Into  the 
RacoHS,  because  many  of  the  argu- 
ments being  used,  in  my  view,  are  valid 
arguments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  regrets  having  yielded 
time  to  me  because  I  have  made  argu- 
ments, I  suppose,  which  have  been 
ambivalent  as  far  as  support  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  the  position  of  sup- 
porting these  21  is  a  valid  position,  but 
I  have  numerous  caveats  about  the 
program  as  it  unwinds  in  the  future. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  made  a  charac- 
teristically thoughtful  presentation 
today  on  what  is  a  complicated  issue. 
His  remarks  indicate  why  he  is  held  In 
such  high  esteem  on  the  question  of 
national  security  by  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


His  candor  In  admitting  the  funda- 
mental flaw  of  the  missile.  Its  vulnera- 
ble basing  mode,  the  prloritisatlon  of 
the  MX  as  compared  to  other  vital 
strategic  modernization  programs,  and 
his  review  of  the  Increadngly  complex 
nature  of  maintaining  a  balanced  nu- 
clear force  structure  In  an  increasingly 
unstable  age  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
this  matter.  The  Senator  from  Colora- 
do finds  it  easier  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  reaches  about  opposing 
the  proposal  than  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  In  supporting  It.  but  his  clos- 
ing remarks  about  what  a  gray  area 
this  whole  issue  of  modernizing  our 
land-based  forces  is.  Is  exacthy  what 
this  debate  is  all  about.  Therefore,  al- 
though I  wish  he  were  supporting  the 
position  of  moving  to  close  the  pro- 
gram down  now.  I  compliment  and 
ccmgratulate  him  on  laying  out  what 
really  is  the  basis  of  the  struggle  for 
many  Senators  sort  of  In  the  middle 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia departs  the  floor,  I  wish  to  Join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
in  stating  that  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  gave  a  very  Incisive  anal- 
ysis of  the  key  Issues  here. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  bring  to  his  at- 
tention the  letter  from  the  President, 
dated  Bftarch  16,  which  stated,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  arms  control  aspect: 

FliuJly,  I  believe  we  must  consider  the  im- 
plications of  this  vote  in  ternu  of  our  efforts 
with  the  Soviets  to  seek  anus  reduction.  I 
have  sreat  confidence  In  our  negotiators, 
and  my  greatest  desire  is  to  reach  an  accept- 
able sgrement 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  that.  In  my 
view,  that  is  a  fairly  balanced  state- 
ment. I  feel  that  It  comports  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said 
with  respect  to  his  own  comments  on 
the  linkage  between  this  particular  in- 
crement of  the  MX  system  and  the  on- 
going arms  talks. 

While  there  may  have  been  state- 
ments at  other  times,  the  most  recent 
one,  in  my  Judgment,  is  quite  moder- 
ate and  could  not  be  construed  to  be 
an  oversell. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  concede  that  point  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  point  I  was  making  about  my 
concern  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  the  link  with  arms  con- 
trol per  se  but,  rather.  Its  understand- 
ing of  the  logic  of  the  Scowcroft 
report.  That  report  said  basically  that 
as  both  sides  acquire  large  MIRV'ed 
systems  that  are  In  fixed,  vulnerable 
positions,  both  sides  move  toward  in- 
stability, and  a  prompt  launch  pos- 
tive.  Indeed,  the  MX  in  the  short  run, 
while  desirable— and  we  would  agree 
on  that— is  in  the  long  nm  precisely 
the  opposite  of  the  kind  of  system  the 


Scowcroft  Commission  report  and  its 
logic  would  lead  one  to  deploy. 

So  It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I  say  that  I 
am  not  really  confident  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  accepted  the  full  im- 
plications of  the  Scowcroft  logic  as  to 
the  longer  term  instability  that  arises 
from  both  sides  having  moved  In  that 
direction. 

I  repeat  that,  in  my  view.  It  Is  more 
stable  for  both  sides  to  have  moved  In 
that  direction  than  for  cmly  the  Soviet 
Union  to  have  moved  in  that  direction. 
VLr.  WARNER.  Addressing  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  In 
the  context  of  arms  control,  certainly 
this  letter  dated  March  16.  in  my  view, 
addresses  it,  it  seems  to  me.  In  a  very 
fair  and  objective  light,  and  It  could 
not  be  construed  as  an  oversell. 

On  the  matter  of  moving  toward  in- 
stability. I  think  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  been  quite  perceptive  on 
that.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  ques- 
tion is  driven  more  by  Improvonent  in 
accuracy  and  proliferation  in  numbers 
of  weapons  than  any  change  In  policy. 
Ui.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [BCr.  Mn.- 
CHiR]  whatever  time  he  requires. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  lukewarm 
endorsement  of  the  MX  fimds  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  71  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and.  more  than  that,  the 
great  Senator  from  Georgia,  let  me  re- 
spectfully follow  with  a  very  firm  "no" 
on  the  MX. 

Let  me  follow  with  the  remarks  of 
an  angry  American  who  believes  that 
this  MX  debate  is  a  fiasco.  The  history 
of  the  debate  on  the  MX.  at  best,  since 
Its  Inception,  can  be  called  fuzzy. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  three  out 
of  five,  said  no,  it  was  not  worthwhile: 
it  would  be  money  wasted.  President 
Reagan  disagreed,  and  he  Insisted. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission,  true  to 
form,  recommended,  along  with  the 
President,  that  we  go  ahead  with  the 
BCX  up  to  100  in  Mlnuteman  silos  that 
were  superhardened  silos.  Silos  for 
missiles,  buried  in  the  earth,  are  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  silos  that  farmers 
use.  They  are  altogether  different. 
The  latter  are  silos  for  food  in  the  pro- 
duction line  to  sustain  life.  The  silos  in 
the  earth,  for  missiles,  are  sUos  for 
death. 

Bfoinly.  I  want  to  speak  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  $1.5  billion  for 
the  MX.  to  be  voted  upon  tomorrow,  is 
a  waste:  and  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  the 
worst  of  wastes.  The  MX  is  nonessen- 
tial to  our  national  defense  and, 
indeed,  it  is  nonusable.  We  will  debate 
sUo  vulnerability.  That  wiU  be  part  of 
the  debate— whether  the  superhard- 
ened sUos  are  vulnerable  to  a  direct 
strike,  a  direct  hit.  by  another  missile. 
This  tjrpe  of  argument  is  in  the  ab- 
stract, because  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  started  by  anyone,  immedi- 


ately calls  for  and  demands  retaliation 
with  the  use  of  nuclear  wei4>ons  by 
those  who  are  damaged  by  the  first 
strike  of  nuclear  weapons.  Indeed,  the 
question  really  is,  do  we  want  to  de- 
stroy the  Earth? 

In  Montana,  my  State,  we  have  150 
Minutemen.  Fifty  of  them  are  Minute- 
men  m.  So  there  are  300  warheads  in 
the  State  of  Montana,  and  even  half 
of  them  would  be  cmwble  of  destroy- 
ing all  life  on  Elarth.  So  the  whole 
question  of  using  nuclear  weapons  is 
this:  They  are  nonusable.  Why  add  to 
them? 

If  we  want  a  stronger  national  de- 
fense, our  efforts  should  be  for  readi- 
ness. 

This  $1.5  billion  in  this  vote,  to  be 
followed  by  more  than  $4  billion  to  be 
spent  in  fiscal  1986.  is  to  be  followed 
by  more  funds  which  total  $11  bQlion. 
plus  the  cost  of  Inflation  and  plus  the 
cost  of  any  decisionmaking  process  for 
niiMr<"g  the  silos  more  superhardened 
or  to  make  the  MX  more  destructive. 

I  call  to  mind  that  in  1980.  candidate 
Bush  called  candidate  Reagan's  ideas 
voodoo  economics.  Perhaps  that  start- 
ed a  trend  in  words  to  add  to  our 
Jargon,  because  in  1981,  the  term 
"Reaganomlcs"  was  coined.  Let  me 
add  another. 

This  MX  waste  of  money  should  be 
known  as  "voodoo  Reaganomlcs." 

We  will  Uiter  debate  at  length  In  this 
Chamber  on  budget  cuts.  Indeed,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  reported  out  a 
budget  where  the  Social  Security 
COLA'S  were  cut  and  child  nutrition 
was  cut,  plus  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  column  recently 
by  George  Will  where,  in  essence,  he 
said  that  the  MX  really  has  no  lasting 
merite.  He  said,  in  effect,  the  MX  is 
vulnerable  and  compared  to  other  op- 
tions if  not  a  usable  strategic  defensive 
wei4>on. 

But  George  Will  added  that  there 
was  a  redeeming  factor.  If  Congress 
did  not  spend  the  money  on  the  MX, 
he  concluded.  Congress  would  no 
doubt  waste  the  funds  anyway. 

Maybe  Will's  column  is  a  sign  of  the 
times  of  no  faith  in  Congress.  If  that 
is  his  true  feeling,  let  me  respectfully 
disagree.  I  believe  differently.  I  believe 
that  this  Congress  wlU  do  what  it  must 
do  to  face  the  No.  1  priority  before 
Congress  and  that  is  deficit  control, 
that  there  will  be  debates  on  Social 
Security  versus  other  expenditures. 

Indeed,  we  are  getting  the  MX  first 
so  we  could  be  saying  that  the  Social 
Security  debate  wUl  be  versus  MX 
spending,  or  child  nutrition  versus 
ICX,  or  Medicaid  versus  MX. 

Fy>r  the  military,  we  will  be  debating, 
as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  truthful- 
ly outlined  for  us.  readiness  and  the 
need  for  more  reliable  weapomy  than 
the  MX.  _ 

The  bell  is  tolling  on  Congress.  We 
must  have  budget  cuts  more  than  $55 


billion  that  the  Budget  Committee  as- 
serts is  in  their  proposed  budget. 

And  that  remariutble  series  of  de- 
bates that  will  be  followed  here  after 
the  MX  will  indeed  hinge  on  smaller 
quantities  of  money,  for  the  most  part, 
than  the  $1.5  billion  we  are  debating 
for  removing  the  fence  around  the 
BCX,  to  be  spent  this  summer,  to  be 
followed  by  presumably  $4  billion  plus 
for  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  this:  Qui- 
etly but  emphatically  Americans  are 
demanding  budget  restraint,  some  con- 
trol over  deficits,  and,  I  say,  as  I  start- 
ed, that  I  am  one  of  those  angry 
Americans  who  feel  that  we  are  not 
appropriately  following  the  course 
that  we  should.  This  particular  waste 
of  $1.5  billion  should  be  avoided.  It 
would  set  the  stage  for  eliminating  an- 
other $4  billion-plus  for  the  MX  in  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  some  of 
the  strong  feeling  I  wish  to  refer  to  a 
couple  of  editorials  in  two  of  the 
larger  newspapers  in  Montana. 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune,  in  con- 
trasting President  Reagan's  hasty  veto 
of  the  comparatively  small  emergency 
farm  credit  package  said  recently  edi- 
torially. 

Inddentlally.  many  flnandally-troubled 
farmers  and  ranchers  must  be  skeptical  at 
the  Reagan  Administration's  eagerness  to 
spend  $1.5  bUUon  so  pronuitly  for  MX  mis- 
siles, when  Resvu  has  Just  vetoed  what  he 
tenned  as  "a  budget-buster"  fann  credit  bill 
estimated  by  congressional  economists  to 
cost  less  than  $500  million  over  5  years. 

The  Billings  Gazette  in  an  editorial 
about  the  same  time  said  in  reference 
to  the  veto,  referring  to  President 
Reagan: 

He  was  not  so  niggardly  when  offered  the 
opportunity  to  bail  out  banks.  He  leaped  to 
their  defense,  but  farmers,  of  oourae,  arent 
bankers.  Let  them  founder.  We  cant  waste 
money  on  fanners.  If  we  spend  the  money, 
you  see,  on  silos  of  life,  we  won't  be  able  to 
spend  it  on  saos  of  death. 

Clearly  the  priorities  that  they  advo- 
cate and  I  advocate  are  probably  the 
priorities  of  the  vast  majority  of  Mon- 
tanans  and  probably  the  majority  of 
all  Americans. 

Are  our  priorities  so  different  from 
the  priorities  sought  by  the  President? 

In  this  instance.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  to  state  that  our  priorities 
do  indeed  differ  from  President  Rea- 
gan's. 

liSr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  the 
editorial  from  the  Billings  Gazette  and 
the  editorial  from  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 
[From  the  BilUnss  Gazette,  Mar.  13, 19851 

As  We  Sow  .  .  .  What  Wol  Veto  Riap? 

The  crop  is  In.  broadcast  across  the  plains 
states,  but  the  work  isn't  done  yet. 
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Cultivmtlon  is  under  way  for  »  new  crop. 
It'8  the  supercrop,  our  "super  farmers"  say, 
but  It's  terribly  expensive— blUlons,  upon 
billions,  upon  billions  of  dollars. 

The  super  fanners,  the  administration, 
tell  us  the  new  crop  will  save  the  world,  but 
deep  down  In  our  minds  where  shadows 
play,  we  Iceep  hearing  the  refrain: 

"As  ye  sow.  so  shall  ye  reap." 

And  what  will  we  reap  from  this  crop, 
hidden  in  silos  of  death  across  our  lands? 
Will  we  reap  life  or  death,  hope  or  despair? 

The  super  farmers  tell  us  this  is  a  perfect 
time  for  a  new  crop  like  the  MX.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  going  to  the  table  with  us.  We  will 
feed  them  fear  harvested  from  the  MX  and 
stored  in  death  silos. 

The  future  depends  on  their  fear— and 
ours,  the  super  farmers  tell  ua. 

It  seems  such  a  paradox. 

Across  America,  farmers  sow  life.  The 
fruit  of  their  labor  feeds  us  and  others 
around  the  world.  They  give  us  the  plenty 
we  are  thanicful  for  when  we  share  our  table 
with  family  and  friends. 

But  these  farmers  are  In  trouble,  mostly, 
because  the  super  farmers  have  created  the 
largest  deficit  ever,  in  part,  because  they 
want  to  plant  a  new  crop  of  missiles,  and 
bombers,  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 

Interest  rates  have  chased  the  deficit  into 
Never  Never  Land,  and  Just  recently  stepped 
back  through  the  looking  glass. 

Land  values  are  dropping,  and  banks, 
which  lent  money  to  farmers  when  land 
seemed  the  only  safe  Investment  to  beat  in- 
flation, are  getting  worried.  When  bankers 
are  worried,  so  are  the  farmers. 

There  is  reason  to  worry.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  as  many  as 
13.9  percent,  93,000,  of  our  farmers  will 
become  bankrupt  this  year. 

So  Congress  came  up  with  a  farm-aid  pro- 
gram. It  wasn't  much  as  far  as  farm  aid 
goes,  but  it  would  have  helped. 

And  President  Reagan  vetoed  the  bill. 

He  was  not  so  niggardly  when  offered  the 
opportunity  to  ball  out  banks.  He  leaped  to 
their  defense,  but  farmers,  of  course,  aren't 
bankers.  Let  them  founder.  We  can't  waste 
money  on  farmers.  If  we  spend  the  money, 
you  see,  on  silos  of  life,  we  won't  be  able  to 
spend  it  on  sUos  of  death. 

His  other  arguments  are  equally  good. 

We  don't  need  so  much  food,  the  presi- 
dent says.  Perhaps  we  don't,  unless  we  think 
our  ourselves  as  part  of  the  world,  part  of 
the  human  family  that  is  starving  to  death 
in  Ethiopia. 

Hard  times  will  cull  the  bad  farmers,  the 
president  says.  Driving  14  percent  of  our 
farmers  into  bankruptcy  will  be  good  for  ag- 
riculture. 

Good  for  whom?  These  farmers  were 
doing  fine  until  the  deficit  drove  up  the  in- 
terest rates,  until  America's  strong  dollar 
put  the  cost  of  American  food  beyond  the 
ability  of  foreign  countries  to  pay. 

Silos  of  death  and  sUos  of  life. 

The  president  seems  bent  on  putting  our 
money  where  his  mouth  is— the  farmers  be 
damned. 

That's  the  political  crop  Reagan  has  sown. 
What  will  he  reap? 

[From  the  Great  Falls  Tribime,  March  10, 
19851 
Why  Rush  MX  Von? 
President  Reagan  may  not  be  wise  to  use 
excessive    arm-twisting    when    suggesting 
Congress  vote  immediately  to  release  $1.5 
billion  for  production  of  21  new  MX  mis- 
siles, or  risk  undercutting  U.S.  arms  control 
negotiators  in  Geneva. 


A  negative  vote  in  either  house  would 
"send  a  meange  to  Moscow  that  America  is 
an  irresolute  and  divided  nation  whose  divi- 
sions can  be  exploited  In  Geneva."  Reagan 
said. 

But  Reagan  does  not  mention  that  Con- 
gress and  three  presidents  have  been  divid- 
ed over  the  MX  missile  since  1970,  for  good 


A  principal,  unresolved  concern  centers 
around  how  to  protect  the  new  missiles 
from  increasingly  accurate  Soviet  missile 
warheads.  Various  Rube  Goldberg  schemes 
have  been  suggested  and  found  wanting, 
from  underground  railroads  to  move  the 
missiles  about  to  decoy  sUos  and  finally, 
"dense  pack,"  the  theory  that  if  the  MX 
missiles  were  placed  close  together  in  hard- 
ened silos  at  least  some  Soviet  missiles 
would  collide  In  mld-alr.  permitting  some 
MX  mlssUes  to  survive. 

The  basing  method  is  Important  because 
without  a  guarantee  that  some  MX  missiles 
could  survive  an  attack,  they  arguably 
would  be  of  use  only  as  a  first-strike  offen- 
sive weapon.  And  that  naturally  would  be 
unsettling  to  the  Soviets,  potentially  leading 
to  new  arms  buildup. 

Congress  has  authorized  production  of  21 
MX  mlssUes  and.  after  a  lengthy  battle  last 
year,  frose  money  for  production  of  another 
21.  Under  last  year's  complicated  compro- 
mise. Congress  must  pass  two  resolutions 
this  year  for  the  money  to  be  released.  It  is 
Reagan  who  Is  pressing  a  provision  of  the 
compromise  that  the  first  votes  be  held 
soon. 

The  president  would  have  been  better  ad- 
vised to  follow  a  congressional  suggestion  to 
postpone  discussion  of  money  for  the  21 
fiscal  198S  MX  missiles  a  few  months  until 
Congress  take  up  his  1986  defense  request, 
which  Includes  $3.2  billion  for  yet  48  more 
MX  missiles. 

By  delaying  the  Congressional  vote,  the 
U.S.  arms  negotiators  could  begin  their 
talks  with  the  question  of  MX  missile  de- 
plosmient  still  up  In  the  air  as  a  bargaining 
chip.  A  status  quo  MX  situation  is  better  for 
U.S.  bargainers  than  the  best  the  president 
can  hope  for  by  pressing  the  vote,  narrow, 
bitterly  fought  win  with  further  votes  still 
necessary. 

Incidentally,  many  financially  troubled 
farmers  and  ranchers  must  be  skeptical  at 
the  Reagan  administration's  eagerness  to 
spend  $1.5  billion  so  promptly  for  MX  mis- 
siles, when  Reagan  has  Just  vetoed  what  was 
termed  as  "a  budget  buster"  farm  credit  bill 
estimated  by  congressional  economists  to 
cost  less  than  $500  million  over  five  years. 

The  Democrats  are  not  above  reproach  on 
that  bill,  however.  They  tacked  the  farm 
credit  provisions  onto  an  unrelated,  but  oth- 
erwise popular  bill  for  non-food  relief  to  the 
African  famine. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  stands  now  in  a  position 
of  great  opportunity.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  and  seize  that  op- 
portunity. 

We  have  finally  begun  playing 
catch-up  ball  and  have  played  it  pretty 
well  since  1981.  By  doing  that,  we  are 
showing  our  national  resolve  to  prove 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  world 
that  we  will  ante  up  sufficient  appro- 
priations and  adequate  policy  to  pre- 


vent the  Soviet  Union  from  attaining 
such  an  arms  advantage  that  her  lead- 
ers can  say  to  us:  Olve  up  or  die,  which 
is  the  written  plan  they  have  for  the 
world. 

Other  than  that  period,  since  1981, 
the  game  has  not  been  going  our  way, 
particularly  since  the  latter  stages  of 
Vietnam.  So  we  find  ourselves  In  a  sit- 
uation where  catch-up  is  the  best  that 
we  can  do. 

The  Soviets  won  all  of  Vietnam  and 
are  now,  through  their  surrogates, 
mopping  up  more  of  the  people  and  re- 
sources of  Southeast  Asia,  all  with 
very  little  press  attention  and  very 
little  public  understanding  of  what  is 
going  on.  The  reality  is  in  contrast  to 
what  was  predicted  by  those  who  said, 
"Why  don't  we  Just  cut  off  all  aid  to 
South  Vietnam?" 

In  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets  are  com- 
mitting the  first  imdisguised  aggres- 
sion by  a  major  power  since  World 
Warn. 

To  our  very  proximate  South,  the 
Soviets,  tluvugh  Castro's  Cuba  and 
the  Sandinlsta  government  of  Nicara- 
gua, are  using  surrogates  to  spead 
Marxism  by  terror  with  arms  financed 
by  drugs.  The  trafficldng  in  drugs  is 
destroying  whole  countries  as  well  as 
destabilizing  societies  in  our  own  and 
other  nations. 

The  Soviets,  in  the  strategic  field, 
have  built  four  new  generations  of 
ICBM's  since  we  deployed  our  Minute- 
man  missile,  have  a  3  to  1  advantage  in 
ICBM's  and  have  a  chemical  arsenal 
for  which  we  have  no  defense  and  to 
which  we  have  no  response. 

Conventionally,  they  have  outbuilt 
us  and  our  allies  and  could,  for  exam- 
ple, if  nuclear  arms  were  not  used  by 
either  side,  march  in  only  a  few  days 
into  the  vitally  important  oil  fields  of 
the  Middle  East  or  blltzkreig,  as  Gen- 
eral Rogers  has  told  us.  in  2  weeks 
across  Western  Etirope. 

I  shall  not  recite  further  the  unprec- 
edented hazard  now  threatening  our 
interests  our  freedoms,  our  physical 
survival  as  a  people. 

But  with  real  growth  in  the  defense 
budget  for  6  consecutive  years,  a  thing 
unprecedented  since  World  War  II,  we 
have  played  catch-up  ball  effectively 
to  the  point  now  where  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table  on  arms  reductions.  And  this 
time  they  are  coming  with  good 
reason. 

Our  position  of  great  opportunity  is 
thus  two-fold. 

First,  we  can  secure  our  defenses  so 
that  we,  the  Government,  have  ful- 
filled our  primary  reason  for  being:  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense. 

Second,  we  can  motivate  adequately 
the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  mutual, 
verifiable  arms  reductions  with  great 
savings  to  the  economies  and  security 
of  both  nations. 


Our  President,  Ronald  Reagan, 
wants  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and 
the  bipartisan  disposition  in  the  Con- 
gress to  achieve  the  fulfillment  of  the 
opportunity  has  been  evident  since 
1981.  Now  unexplalnably  to  me,  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  stopping  what  has 
been  a  winning  game,  on  the  verge  of 
aborting  the  birth  of  a  long-awaited 
opporttinlty. 

Some  Senators,  in  too  great  a 
number,  seem  to  be  plaing  a  political 
game,  and  to  me  a  stupid  political 
game. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  Presidential 
election  showed  a  popular  mandate  to 
continue  playing  catch-up  ball  In  the 
defense  field  and  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  in  the  social  area  and  in  the 
Government  subsidy  area.  The  mood 
and  activities  in  both  Houses  now 
seem  to  be  diverging  oppositely  from 
that  nationally  expressed  mandate,  so 
the  political  stampede  seems  stupid. 

The  few  actions  that  we  have  taken 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  so  far,  how- 
ever, increased  some  of  the  spending 
which  President  Reagan  has  asked  to 
be  examined'  and  decreased.  He  has 
vetoed  that  effort  in  one  important 
case,  but  he  will  not  \ie  able  to  counter 
the  determination  evident  in  the 
present  mood  of  Congress  to  balance 
the  budget  on  the  back  of  defense. 

In  the  rush  to  satisfy  special  inter- 
ests and  lobbying  groups  of  great 
power,  we  see  a  mood  to  turn  to  de- 
fense cutting  without  any  idea  of  the 
effect  that  the  cuts  are  going  to  have. 

For  example,  we  hear  arguments 
that  the  MX  is  too  expensive,  that  we 
cannot  afford  it  in  light  of  the  deficit 
in  our  Federal  budget.  How  can  we 
place  a  price  on  the  necessity  to 
ensure  our  national  security?  The  only 
price  would  be  catastrophe,  along  with 
a  lot  of  money  and  blood. 

The  argument  of  cost  is  absurd  when 
applied  to  MX.  It  is  even  more  absurd 
when  applied  to  our  defense  budget  as 
a  whole,  as  too  many  of  our  colleagues 
are  now  doing,  as  the  press  is  now 
doing,  as  many  of  the  American  people 
are  being  misled  into  doing. 

We  hear  arguments  that  we  cannot 
reduce  our  Federal  deficit  if  we  do  not 
reduce  defense.  We  hear  the  defense 
budget  described  as  a  sacred  cow.  We 
hear  contentions  that  we  cannot  cut 
food  stamps,  or  Medicaid,  or  farm 
price  supports,  or  gtiaranteed  student 
loans,  or  any  of  a  host  of  other  Feder- 
al social  programs  unless  and  until  we 
cut  defense. 

But  defense,  security,  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  social  service  that  our 
Government,  any  government,  can 
provide.  If  our  country  is  not  secure, 
then  none  of  the  other  Federal  pro- 
grams will  have  much  meaning  or  do 
much  good. 

Defense  is  not  Just  another  Federal 
program.  It  is  not  something  that  we 
provide  Just  when  we  feel  like  it.  It  is 
not  the  part  of  the  budget  that  we 


should  consider  only  after  we  have 
taken  care  of  everything  else. 

Defense,  the  national  security,  is  the 
first  thing  that  we  must  take  care  of. 
When  we  have  taken  care  of  defense, 
then  we  can  consider  how  much  we 
should  spend  on  social  programs,  or 
whether  we  need  this  one  or  want  that 
one  at  all. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  defense  is  unique  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  States 
have  full  powers  to  act  in  the  social 
program,  the  welfare,  area,  but  they 
do  not  have  the  power  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  nor  are  they  ca- 
pable of  doing  so. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  as  much  as  we 
would  like  for  this  or  that  social  or 
welfare  or  entitlement  program,  the 
States  have  the  option,  using  their 
own  considerable  resources,  of  acting. 

But  if  we  do  not  take  care  of  the  na- 
tional security,  there  is  nothing  that 
the  States  can  do  about  it. 

There  is  much  talk  about  how  enti- 
tlements are  rising  and  defense  is  the 
worst  entitlement.  That  is  absurd. 

We  have  gotten  our  priorities  back- 
ward. Consider  that  24  years  ago, 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  was  President, 
we  spent  half  of  the  Federal  budget  on 
defense  and  only  one-quarter  of  it  on 
social  programs. 

Today,  under  the  "heartless" 
Reagan  administration,  we  spend  over 
one-half  of  the  Federal  budget  on 
social  programs,  and  only  slightly 
more  than  one-quarter  on  defense.  Is 
there  anyone  in  this  body  or  in  the 
other  body  who  thinks  that  the 
threats  to  our  security  today  are  less 
seriotis  than  they  were  24  years  ago,  or 
less  numerous?  I  know  of  no  responsi- 
ble person,  in  this  Chamber  or  out  of 
it,  who  thinks  that. 

But,  for  reasons  that  are  perhaps 
understandable,  the  Congress  is  reluc- 
tant to  cut  the  massive  social  pro- 
grams that  have  been  built  up  over 
the  last  two  decades.  Certainly  a  mul- 
titude of  special  interests  oppose  any 
such  cuts,  and  we  hear  from  them  all 
the  time  that  the  deficit  must  be  re- 
duced but  by  cutting  someone  else's 
programs. 

So,  we  now  see,  as  I  said,  an  inclina- 
tion to  balance  the  budget  on  the  back 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  More 
than  an  inclination,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  this  body  has  voted  that 
way. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot 
balance  the  budget  in  that  way.  The 
defense  budget  simply  is  not  big 
enough.  We  would  have  to  eliminate  a 
good  two-thirds  of  it  to  eliminate 
budget  deficits  of  the  size  that  we  now 
face. 

Moreover,  the  general  prescriptions 
that  we  hear  are  advanced  without 
any  clear  understanding  of  the  effects 
that  they  would  have. 

How  can  we  say  that  we  are  worthy 
of  the  title  of  "government  official" 


when  we  are  not  even  aware  of  the  ef- 
fects of  these  proposals  we  are  making 
to  cut  the  budget  that  provides  the  se- 
curity of  this  country?  We  are  not 
going  into  it  at  aU.  We  have  Just  said 
"freeze  the  defense  budget"  without 
knowing,  imderstanding,  or  perhaps 
even  caring  what  that  means. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  a  friend,  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  whom  I  admire 
and  respect,  has  suggested  that  we  cut 
"support  personnel."  and  that  cut  that 
he  wants  would  result  in  a  savings 
from  the  salaries  saved  of  1%  percent 
of  the  5.9  real  growth  increase  that 
the  President  wanted.  But  even  his 
proposal  has  effects.  I  am  convinced, 
that  he  has  not  anticipated.  For  exam- 
ple, the  words  "support  personnel." 
the  title,  the  terms,  comes  from  the 
Pentagon's  computer.  And  that  com- 
puter roughly  categorizes  personnel. 
People  hear  the  term  "support"  and 
they  think  it  means  something  unim- 
portant. But  in  that  computer  designa- 
tion, these  personnel  called  support 
personnel  include,  for  example,  people 
engaged  in  command  and  control,  in 
training,  and  in  logistics  functions. 
They  even  include  individuals  such  as 
first  sergeants  of  infantry  companies. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  who  origi- 
nated that  proposal  knew  that.  I  do 
not  think  he  would  have  proposed  it 
had  he  known  it. 

The  much  more  severe  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Budget  Committee  has  ef- 
fects which  no  one  can  estimate,  much 
less  understand  at  this  point. 

It  will  not  serve  our  country  well 
simply  to  go  after  the  problem  with  a 
meat  ax  even  in  the  social  field  and 
say  "cut  those  people  by  10  percent." 
But  in  the  defense  field  at  this  point, 
it  is  perilous  beyond  estimation.  The 
effects  of  a  freeze  such  as  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee 
would  hurt  this  country  worse  than 
any  other  kind  of  action  that  I  can 
think  of. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  freeze 
would  impact  most  heavily  on  the 
most  crucial  areas,  the  research  and 
development  of  the  technology  for  to- 
morrow's wei^ions,  upon  the  modem 
systems  now  in  procurement  or  short- 
ly to  be  procured.  It  would  impact 
upon  morale,  the  welfare  of  our  All- 
Voltmteer  Armed  Forces,  upon  readi- 
ness and  sustainability. 

The  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army  are 
not  going  to  cut  entire  weapons  sjrs- 
tems.  As  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
FV>rce  and  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
told  me  immediately  before  I  came  out 
to  the  floor,  when  I  met  with  them  in 
the  Vice  President's  room,  the  only 
way  then  can  get  quick  money  is  to 
take  it  out  of  O&M,  out  of  people  pro- 
grams. It  will  meaning  losing  the 
economies  of  multiyear  procurement 
which  we  have  instituted,  paying  twice 
for  some  things  and  not  geting  others 
for  which  we  have  paid. 
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The  budget  freese  would  delete  the 
new.  the  advanced,  the  efficient,  and 
the  capable. 

I  would  leave  the  old.  the  obsolete, 
the  inefficient,  and  ineffective. 

That  direction  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site from  which  we  should  be  going,  in 
which  we  must  go  if  the  Nation  is  to 
be  secure,  not  only  today  but  in  the 
future. 

I  understand  the  urge  to  cut  the  def- 
icit. I  reco^Tiize  the  validity  of  that  ob- 
jective, and  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
about  it.  I  believe  that  we  can  find 
wajrs  to  cut  the  deficit  substantially 
without  being  unfair  to  anyone,  in- 
cludbig  cutting  it  by  cutting  some  de- 
fense money.  The  way  we  are  going 
about  it  is  not  only  careless,  but  with- 
out concern  for  effect.  I  want  to  see 
those  effects  argued  on  this  floor.  I  am 
going  to  insist  that  they  are  argued  on 
this  floor,  and  understood  before  we 
undertake  them. 

I  think  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
see  the  linkage  of  procurement  of  the 
BCX.  and  of  its  deployment,  to  the 
prospects  for  arms  control.  And.  I  was 
cheered  by  the  vote  today  in  our 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

There  Is.  however,  an  even  greater 
linkage  between  our  defense  budget 
and  the  prospects  for  arms  control. 

I  believe  that  6  years  of  real  growth, 
beginning  with  the  last  administration 
and  continuing  through  this  one,  is 
the  major  factor  in  any  change  that 
may  have  occurred  in  Soviet  thinldng. 
For  us  now  to  abandon  the  gains  that 
we  have  made,  to  stop  playing  catchup 
and  start  throwing  in  the  towel,  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  and  of  irrespon- 
sibility. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  detailed 
debate  on  the  freezing  of  the  defense 
budget.  There  will  be  a  time  for  that. 
But  I  am  confident  that  it  is  part  of 
the  linkage  which  we  see  between  the 
BdX  and  Geneva,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  debate  on  that  freeze  will  go 
on  at  considerable  length.  I  intend  to 
ensure  that  it  does,  and  hehp  others 
ensure  that  it  does. 

We  can,  however,  make  a  start  at  ra- 
tional consideration  of  the  problem, 
and  fulfill  our  obligation  to  our  coun- 
try, by  voting  to  approve  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  us  and  the  second  one 
yet  to  come.  If  we  vote  for  the  defense 
and  security  of  our  country  now, 
maybe  it  will  become  a  habit.  If  so,  we, 
our  children,  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren will  be  much  the  better  for  it. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  HART  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  Senator 
Chiles,  who  has  been  active  on  this 
issue— last  year— and  whose  amend- 
ment prompted  the  current  debate  is 
on  his  way  to  the  floor,  and  wishes  to 


be  Involved  in  the  deliberations  as  to 
when  a  vote  should  occur  tomorrow. 

So,  I  would  like  to  at  least  for  the 
next  few  moments  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MArnHOLT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  be  equally  divided.  I  un- 
derstand this  is  all  right  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
time  will  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEIR.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Senator  Hart,  who  has  been 
yielded  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
MX— I  am  working  with  him  on  that— 
I  request  that  the  Chair  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  have  the 
time  charged  to  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  funda- 
mental question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is  why  we  want  an  MX  and  why 
we  wanted  one  in  the  first  place. 

I  recall  the  debate  on  this  matter  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  was  then  a 
Member  of  that  body.  The  argiunent 
was  made  that  we  needed  a  mobile 
missile.  It  will  be  recalled  that  we  had 
that  railroad  missile  that  was  going  to 
circle  parts  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  not  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack.  But  it  became  fairly 
clear  that  would  have  been  the  second 
largest  expenditure  on  any  project  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  second  only 
to  the  interstate  highway  system,  was 
not  sound  militarily  or  in  any  other 
way,  and  it  was  finally  buried.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  the  decision  to 
bury  that  method.  A  variety  of  alter- 
native basing  modes  were  discussed, 
and  finally  we  came  back  to  the  sta- 
tionary mode. 

I  would  support,  and  I  think  the 
large  majority  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  would  support,  any  moves 
to  increase  hardening  potential,  to  do 


research  in  that  area,  but  not  to 
simply  add  one  more  weapons  sjwtem 
when  we  already  have  the  ability  to 
destroy  the  world  many  times  over. 

There  is  a  second  question  that  is 
before  us.  and  it  is  this:  Do  we  need 
this  as  an  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  us  on  arms 
control?  All  of  us  who  are  Americans, 
regardless  of  political  party,  wish  this 
administration  success  in  the  talks  in 
Oeneva.  If  I  felt  that  voting  for  the 
MX  could  in  any  way  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  President  there.  I  would 
support  the  MX.  I  think  the  reality  is 
that  there  already  is  ample  incentive 
for  both  sides  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  arms  control.  That  incentive  is  a 
very  simple  thing,  and  that  is  our  aUl- 
ity  to  simply  destroy  everjrthlng. 

I  recall  that  about  4  years  ago.  I  first 
discovered  what  kind  of  world  we  are 
living  in.  In  Arkansas,  an  Air  Force 
sergeant  was  walking  along  and 
dropped  a  wrench.  It  broke  a  little  alu- 
minum tube,  and  a  series  of  things 
happened.  A  Titan  II  missile  went  up 
in  the  air  and  landed  in  a  wooded  field. 
The  warhead  did  not  explode.  The 
newspapers  reported  that  it  was  a  9- 
megaton  warhead. 

I  remember  reading  that  and  think- 
ing that  I  do  not  really  understand 
what  is  meant  by  9  megatons.  I  am  not 
a  scientist;  I  am  not  a  nuclear  physi- 
cist. So  I  asked  for  research  into  what 
it  meant.  I  got  two  answers.  No.  1,  if 
you  take  all  bombs  of  World  War  n, 
including  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima, 
they  totaled  2  megatons.  Or.  No.  2.  if 
you  read  that  in  El  Salvador  or  Leba- 
non or  Northern  Ireland  or  someplace 
else  a  car  was  blown  up,  ordinarily 
that  would  be  1,  2.  or  3  poimds  of 
TNT.  In  TNT  equivalency  terms,  a 
megaton  is  a  railroad  freight  train, 
loaded  with  TNT,  300  miles  long;  9 
megatons,  2,700  miles  long,  almost 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Washington,  DC. 

We  know  that,  unfortunately,  there 
are  warheads  appreciably  larger  than 
9  megatons.  The  United  States  has  ap- 
proximately 9,500  larger  strategic  war- 
heads. The  Soviets  have  about  9,000. 
The  two  of  us  together  have,  in  addi- 
tion, about  30,000  smaller  tactical  nu- 
clear warheads. 

We  have  the  ability,  beyond  any 
question,  to  create  a  world  in  which  to- 
morrow we  will  never  hear  the  laugh- 
ter of  a  child;  we  will  never  see  a  deer 
crossing  the  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia or  Illinois,  we  will  never  see  a 
blade  of  grass  grow. 

We  do  not  need  more  incentive  for 
arms  control.  We  do  not  need  addition- 
al weapons.  I  think  there  is  incentive 
on  the  other  side.  What  is  the  real 
problem  in  Oeneva?  The  real  problem 
in  Oeneva  is  atmosphere.  It  is  not  the 
technical  problem.  It  is  not  Pershing 
II's  versus  SS-6's  and  SS-20's.  It  is  the 
kind  of  mood  and  atmosphere— the 
mood  and  atmosphere  of  distnist.  If 


we  send  a  message  of  restraint  in  the 
arms  race,  it  might— no  one  can  guar- 
antee this— it  might  improve  the  at- 
mosphere just  a  little. 

I  am  also  concerned  on  the  military 
side.  I  was  very  impressed,  about  a 
year  ago,  with  an  interview  or  a  state- 
ment I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
General  Rogers,  our  NATO  Command- 
er. He  is  not  a  pie-in-the-sky  man.  He 
is  a  five-star  American  generaL 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment— 
because  I  do  not  want  to  deceive 
anyone— that  he  is  opposing  the  BCX.  I 
do  not  Imow  where  he  stands  on  this. 
But  he  said  that  we  are  putting  too 
many  eggs  in  the  nuclear  basket;  that 
the  nuclear  deterrent  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  it  is  a  nondeterent. 

What  does  he  mean  by  that?  Let  us 
say  that  any  one  of  you  would  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Soviets  move  in  and  grab  50  square 
mOes  of  West  German  territory.  You 
have  that  finger  on  the  button.  You 
can  push  the  button  and  send  those 
missiles  off;  but  if  you  do  it,  you  de- 
stroy civilization.  Are  you  going  to 
push  the  button?  It  Is  very  unlikely 
that  you  are  going  to  push  the  button. 

General  Rogers  makes  the  point 
that  we  need  not  more  nuclear  war- 
heads; we  need  antitank  weapons;  we 
need  to  spend  more  money  on  training 
personnel:  we  neeed  a  more  flexible  re- 
sponse for  the  kind  of  military  world 
we  are  living  in  today.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

That  is  another  reason  for  turning 
down  the  MX  missile. 

There  is,  finally,  it  seems  to  me.  a 
very  fundamental  reason,  and  that  is 
the  economic  realities.  What  threatens 
the  United  States  today  as  much  as 
anything  is  our  huge  deficit.  The  gross 
expenditure  for  interest  tliis  fiscal 
year  will  be  somewhere  between  $178 
billion  and  $182  billion. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  were  old 
enough  to  remember  when  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  first 
time  we  had  a  total  Federal  budget  of 
glOO  billion.  Now  for  interest  alone  we 
are  talking  about  $182  billion. 

We  are  spending  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  our  tax  dollar  on  interest 
rather  than  goods  and  services. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  are  a 
Democrat,  Republican,  Liberal,  or 
Conservative.  That  is  not  a  rational 
way  to  nm  Government. 

We  have  to  get  a  hold  on  this  thing, 
and  clearly  one  of  the  areas  that  is  out 
of  control  is  the  defense  expenditure 
area. 

We  have  an  opportunity  with  this 
next  vote  to  have  some  common  sense 
in  this  military  expenditure. 

I  am  consemed  also  by  the  overall 
trend  and  that  goes  beyond  the  MX. 
We  have  two  trend  lines  in  this  coun- 


try right  now  in  how  we  are  spending 
our  money.  We  are  spending  more  and 
more  and  more  on  wei4)ons  of  de- 
struction. We  are  spending  less  and 
less  to  understand  each  other,  on  ex- 
change programs,  on  foreign  language 
programs,  on  the  things  that  make  it 
possible  for  countries  to  understand 
each  other. 

We  do  not  know  who  the  future 
Konstantin  Chemenkos  and  Ronald 
Reagans  or  Mikhail  Gorbachevs  are.  It 
inight  be  some  of  these  pages  in  front 
of  us  here. 

We  should  give  them  and  their  coun- 
tenmrts  a  chance  to  exchange. 

Why  do  we  pile  up  all  these  weap- 
ons? Because  we  fear  each  other.  Why 
do  we  fear  each  other?  In  large  meas- 
ure because  we  do  not  understand 
each  other. 

Yet  we  spend  less  and  less  on  under- 
standing. 

So.  Bfr.  President.  I  think,  on  bal- 
ance, this  decision  is  militarily  not  a 
sound  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
MX.  I  do  not  think  we  need  additional 
incentives.  I  think  it  poisons  the  at- 
mosphere, makes  it  less  likely  that  we 
are  going  to  come  up  with  solid  an- 
swers. I  think  it  causes  additional  eco- 
nomic problems  for  our  country  and, 
finally,  it  simply  continues  and  accel- 
erates a  trend  that  is  not  a  healthy 
trend  toward  spending  more  and  more 
and  more  on  weapons  to  destroy  the 
world,  and  less  and  less  and  less  on  the 
tools  for  creating  greater  understand- 
ing. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  my  colleague.  Senator  Ntn«i», 
in  the  Chamber  right  now.  I  can  re- 
member when  he  suggested,  a  coivle 
of  years  ago.  what  I  thought  then  and 
I  still  think  was  an  excellent  idea,  that 
we  have  an  exchange  between  generals 
and  admirals  and  top  military  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  not  that  they  are  going  to  ex- 
change secrets,  or  anything  like  that, 
but  we  are  going  to  start  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

ytr.  President,  let  me  stretch  your 
imagination  Just  a  little  bit  by  includ- 
ing the  name  of  someone  who  died 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  Imagine  55  years 
ago  Konstantin  Chemenko  was  an  ex- 
change student  at  Ehireka  College  in 
niinolB  for  a  year  and  Ronald  Reagan 
was  an  exchange  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  for  1  year.  It  really 
takes  some  imagination  to  consider 
that.  But  if  that  had  happened,  I  be- 
lieve we  would  be  living  in  a  different 
world  today. 

So  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  BCX 
when   this  comes  up  for  votes  this 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  by  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  CMr. 
GoBTOHl.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  TOMORROW 
AT  5  P.M.  ON  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  71 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  notwlth- 
standtaig  the  10-hour  time  limitation 
under  the  MX  authorization  statute, 
at  5  pjn.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  71.  the  MX  authori- 
zation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  WAIVER  OF  PARA- 
GRAPH 4  OF  RULE  Xn  AND 
FOR  CONTROL  OF  TIME  ON 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  71 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  paragraph  4 
of  the  rule  XII  be  waived.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  time 
used  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71 
prior  to  the  5  pjn.  vote  be  divided 
equally  and  be  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  or  their  derignees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  pi4>ers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-410.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Commission's  Freedom  of  Information 
report  for  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudicUry. 

EC-611.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  traosmlttlng,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Corps'  1984  Freedom  of  In- 
formation report;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-612.  A  communlcati(m  from  the  Chair- 
woman of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Commission's  1984  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion report:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-613.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Job  Training  Partnership  Act:  Initial  Im- 
plementation of  Program  for  Disadvantaged 
Youth  and  Adults":  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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EC-614.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  proposed  reg- 
ulations for  the  administration  of  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  and 
the  Presidential  Primary  Matching  Pay- 
ment Account  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

EC  615.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  unit  coat  reports  on  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs  and  a  report  on  a  unit 
cost  threshold  breach:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-616.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  a  time  extension  for  action  on  an  appeal 
before  the  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-617.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  authorizing  the 
Director  of  the  USIA  to  make  photographs 
of  military  activities  in  Vietnam  available  to 
the  military  departments  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  publishing  military  histo- 
ries; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-618.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  that  the 
President  has  authorized  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  under  the  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-619.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
UNI^CO  policies  and  communications;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-620.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorized appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  1987  for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-621.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  copy  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  patent 
laws  Implementing  the  Patent  Cooperation 
Treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-622.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Legislative  and  Public 
Affairs,  National  Science  Foundation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  an  annual  report 
for  the  calendar  year  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-623.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  NatioruU  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  requests  for  agency 
records  during  the  calendar  year  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-624.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unit  cost  exception  for 
the  Low  Level  Laser  Bomb  Guidance  Kit 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-62S.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation  transmitting  a  copy  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Reinvestment  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-626.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 


ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  additional  lease  prospectus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-637.  A  commtmicatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semi-annual  reports  for  the  |>eriod  April 
1984  through  September  1984  listing  Volun- 
tary Contributions  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  International  Organi- 
zations; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-628.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  March  5.  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-629.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  number  of  appeals  submitted 
to  the  Board,  the  number  processed  to  com- 
pletion, and  the  number  not  completed  by 
the  Bc«rd;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-630.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  by 
the  Board  entitled  "The  1984  Report  on  the 
Senior  Executive  Service";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-631.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Senior  Executive  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-632.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Indian  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  appendix  to  the  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  Indian  Judgment 
funds  of  the  San  Paaqual  and  Pala  Bands  of 
Mission  Indians  of  California:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-633.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  the  Commissions  ad- 
ministration of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1984:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-634.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Relations), 
transmitting,  piuvuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  Department's  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-635.  A  commimicatlon  from  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Righto, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  Commission's  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  covering 
calendar  year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-838.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
annual  report  on  the  Agency's  administra- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-837.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  by  the  Commission  for  calendar 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-638.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 


ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  disposition  of  compensation 
claims  filed  by  former  prisoners  of  war 
during  the  last  three  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-639.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting  a  copy  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  au- 
thorize security  and  development  assistance 
programs  for  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Special  Report  on  the  Legislative  Activi- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
98th  Congress  (Rept.  No.  99-10). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  51)  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-11). 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

BJ.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  obligation  of  funds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  98-473  for  the  procurement  of 
MX  missiles,  subject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  Joint  resolution. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Special  Report  on  the  Legislative  Activi- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 
98th  Congress  1st  and  2d  sessions  (Rept.  No. 
99-12). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Lynda  Ann  Bamess.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Inter-American  Foundation  for  a  term 
expiring  October  6. 1990. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  For  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  also  report  favor- 
ably three  nomination  lists  in  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  which  ap- 
peared in  their  entirety  in  the  Com- 
GRCssioNAL  RccoRD  for  January  31. 
1985.  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  re- 
printing them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, ask  that  they  lie  at  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 


Mr.  OOLDWATESl.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  report  favorably  the  following 
nominations  and  ask  that  they  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Graham.  UJB.  Army 
(age  57).  to  be  retired;  and 

BCaJ.  Gen.  Johimy  J.  Johnston.  VS.  Army, 
to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  No.  117). 

Lt.  Gen.  Carl  E.  Vuono.  U.8.  Army,  to  be 
reassigned  (Ref.  No.  118). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  W.  RisCassl.  UJB.  Army, 
to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  No.  119). 

Vice  Adm.  Kenneth  M.  Carr,  VS.  Navy 
(age  59),  to  be  retired  (Ref.  No.  120). 

In  the  Navy  there  are  four  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (list  begins  with 
Stuart  Franklin  Piatt)  (Ref.  No  121). 

Total:  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINTS  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nnini)  (by  request): 
8.  674.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
for  procurement,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  working  capital  ftmds 
to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  675.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  programs  for 
children  and  youth  camp  safety:   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  BCr.  Bkrtskh): 
8.  676,  A  bill  to  establish  the  UUe  of 
States  in  certain  resources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Do- 

MXinci.  Mr.  Prksslkb,  Mr.  Abdnor. 

andMr.  Snatsi: 

S.  677.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  ImporUUon 

of  certain  producto  of  Australia  and  New 

2SeaIand;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ixrtm  and  Mr.  DAitroKTH): 
S.  678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  multiyear  contracts  in  certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Vtr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  IHOTTTZ): 
S.  679.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  wpropria- 
tlon  of  funds  for  certain  maritime  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  5,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional    Asthma    and    Allergy    Awareness 
Week.";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  BnrrsKif ): 
SJ.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  22.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Ocean  and  Underwater  Exploration 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SX7BMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
8.  Res.  100.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
taking  of  a  photograph  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  United  States  Senate:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  WIIfiON: 
S.  Res.  101.  Resolution  to  preserve  the  tax 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symmb.    Mr.    PaozMnx.    and    Mr. 
HaruH): 
S.  Res.   102.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Education  review  financial  aid  formulas  ap- 
plicable to  student  postsecondary  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hattteld): 
S.  Con.  Res.  29.  A  concurrent  resolution 
urging  agreement  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  mutual  moratoriimi 
on  the  testing  and  deployment  of  certain 
strategic  nuclear  missiles  during  the  period 
of  arms  control  negotiations  between  the 
two  countries:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Duaxm^ER 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Leaht)): 
S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  lieutenant  General  Lincoln  D. 
Faurer  for  exceptionally  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  of  America;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self  and    Mr.    Nuhh)   (by   re- 
quest): 
S.  674.  A  bill  to  authorize  iu>propria- 
tions   for   fiscal    year    1986   for   the 
Armed  Forces  for  pnxnirement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  for  working  capital  funds,  to  pre- 
scribe  personnel   strengths   for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

or  dxteuse  authorizatioh  act. 


•  Mr.  <30LDWATEai.  Mr.  President, 
by  request,  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuhn],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  work- 
ing capital  funds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  Immediately  following  the  text 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho.  as  follows: 

S.674 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreientativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ostenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1986". 

TriT£  I— PROCUREMENT 

AUTBOaiZATIOIl  OF  ArPROPRIATIOMS,  AKlfT 

Sac.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  pro- 
ctirement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  weapons,  and 
tracked  ocmibat  vehicles,  and  ammunition 
and  for  other  procurement  for  the  Army  as 
follows: 

For  aircraft,  $3,892,500,000. 

For  missUes.  $3,386,700,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
$5,739,100,000. 

For  ammunition.  $2,635,000,000. 

For  other  procurement.  $5,712,800,000. 

AUTHOBIZATIOH  OF  APTBOPRIATIORS.  HAVT  AJH) 

MAxmooaps 

Sic.  102.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  weapons  (including 
missiles  and  torpedoes),  shipbuilding  and 
conversion,  and  other  procurement  for  the 
Navy  as  follows: 

For  aircraft.  $12,062,600,000. 

For  weapons  (including  missUes  and  torpe- 
does). $5,627,900,000. 

For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$11,411,600,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $6,601,200,000. 

(b)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1986  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Marine  Corps  (Including  mis- 
siles, tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons)  in  the  amount  of  $1,726,800,000. 

AUTROEIZATIOIf  OF  APFROPRIATIOMS.  AIR  FORCE 

Sec.  103.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  and  missUes  and  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  aircraft,  $26,165,500,000. 

For  missUes,  $10,862,700,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $9,538,000,000. 

AUTBORIZATIOR  OF  APPaOPRIATIOMS,  OEFBISE 
AGERCnES 

Sec.  104.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
D^ense  Agencies  in  the  amount  of 
$1,391,900,000. 

CERTAUr  AnTHORTTT  PROVIDED  THE  SECRETAST 
OF  DEFEirSE  IH  COMHBUTIOH  WITH  THE  NATO 
AIRBORJIE  .WARMHIG  AHS  COimOL  SYSTEM 
(AWACS)  PROGRAM 

Sec.  105.  Effective  on  October  1.  1985.  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1982  (Public  Law  97-86; 
95  Stat.  1100)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1985"  both  places  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1986". 
TITLE  n— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 
AUTHORIZATIOR  OF  APPROPRIATIOHS 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation.  In  amounts  as 
foUows: 

For  the  Army.  $5,279,900,000. 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $11,265,900,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $15,578,500,000. 
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For  the  Defoue  Agencies.  $7,1S7.MW.000. 
of  which  $103,500,000  Is  authorised  for  the 
■cUvlUea  of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Kval- 
uatlon.  Defense. 

TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Sk.  301.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  activities  and  acendes  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  operation 
and  maintenance.  In  amounts  as  follows: 

Ftor  the  Aimy.  $30,190,630,000 

I^>r  the  Navy.  »3ft.707,700,000. 

Vm  the  Marine  Corp*.  $1,667,400,000. 

Fy>r  the  Air  Force.  $30,934,400,000. 

For  the  Defense  Acencies.  $7,568,900,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve.  $779,600,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $954,500,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
$61,600,000. 

For  the  Air  FDrce  Reserve.  $903,700,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard. 
$1,605,300,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard. 
$1,830,100,000. 

IPor  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice.  $930,000. 

For  Defense  Claims.  $158,300,000. 

Ftor  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$3,300,000. 

(b>  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1986.  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a),  such  simis  as  may  be  neces- 
sary— 

(1)  for  unbudgeted  increases  In  fuel  coats; 
and 

(3)  for  unbudgeted  Increases  as  the  result 
of  Inflation  in  the  cost  of  activities  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a). 
TITLE  IV— WORKING  CAPITAL  FUNDS 

Sbc.  401.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  actlvitiefl  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  providing 
capital  for  working-capital  funds,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund.  $443,000,000. 

For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund,  $716,500,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Stock  Fund. 
$43,700,000. 

Ftor  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund. 
$464  900.000. 

Ftor  the  Defense  Stock  Fund.  $193,500,000. 

TITLE  V— ACTIVE  FORCES 
Sbc.  501.  The  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
ized strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
of  September  30, 1986,  as  follows: 
(1)  The  Army,  780,800. 
(3)  The  Navy,  586,300. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  199,500. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  611.500. 

TITLE  VI— RESERVE  FORCES 
AtrrHouzATiOM  or  avkkaoe  strkxgths  pok 

SBLBCTZD  RXSraVX 

Sk.  601.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1986  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programmed  to 
attain  average  strengths  of  not  less  than  the 
following: 

(1)  The   Army   National   Ouard   of   the 
United  SUtes.  444.000. 
.     (3)  The  Army  Reserve.  391.900. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  134.400. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  41.900. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  108.700. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  75.600. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  13.500. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE  March  18,  1985 

(b)  The  average  strengths  preKribed  by  1986  or  with  respect  to  the  appropriaUon  of 

subaecUon  (a)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  funds  for  that  year, 
any  reserve  component  shaU  be  proporUon-  TITLE  vm— MILTTART  TRAININO 

ately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  authorlMd  STUDENT  LOADS 


March  18, 1985 
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stt«igth  of  units  organised  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  (3)  the  total  number  of  Individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organised  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
In  training)  without  their  consent  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such 
units  or  such  individual  members  are  re- 
leased from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  prescribed  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately increased  by  the  total  authorised 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  total 
ntmiber  of  such  Individual  monbers. 


AnTHOaXZATIOIl    OP    BUS    STKBROrBS    POH    IB- 
SBKVBS  OH  ACTTVB  DUTY  VK  SUFPO«T  OF  THE 


Sac.  603.  (a)  Within  the  average  strengths 
prescribed  in  section  601.  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorised, 
as  of  September  30.  1986.  the  foUowIng 
nimiber  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full- 
time  active  duty  or  full-time  duty.  In  the 
case  of  members  of  the  National  Guard,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing,  administering,  re- 
cruiting. Instructing,  or  training  the  reserve 
components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  30,679. 

(3)  The  Army  Reserve,  14,714. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  19,510. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  1.475. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  7.369. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  635. 

(b)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  in  the 
national  interest,  the  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  may  be  increased 
by  a  total  of  not  more  than  the  niunber 
equal  to  3  percent  of  the  total  end  strengths 
prescribed. 
iRCHBASB  vn  mncBBa  or  cbbtaiii  nasomfKL 

AOTHORIZXD  TO  BX  OH  ACITVB  DUTY  IM  SOT- 
PORT  OP  THX  BBSSaVB  COMrOmRTS 

Sbc.  603.  (a)  The  Uble  In  section  517(b)  of 
tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
appear  as  follows: 
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(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1985. 

TITLE  vn— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

AUTHOaiZATIOH  OP  BRD  STKBIIGTB 

Sbc.  701.  The  provisions  of  section 
138(cK2)  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 


ADTHOBIXATIOII  OP  TBAnmia  STUDBHT  LOADS 

Sac  801.  (a)  For  flacal  year  1986,  the  com- 
ponenU  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorised 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  79,686. 

(3)  The  Navy,  71,018. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  30,766. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  43.389. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  18  J86. 

(6)  The  Anny  Reserve,  16,985. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  3,355. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  3,790. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  3J>17. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  3,353. 

(b)  The  average  military  student  loads  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force  and  ths  reserve  oomponenU 
authorized  In  subsecUon  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1986  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  authorised  In  titles  V 
and  VI  of  this  Act.  Such  adjustment  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and 
the  reserve  componenU  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 
TITLE  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

UfDOSTBIAL  PtmD  CAPITAUZATIOll  PSOOKAM 

Sbc.  901.  Section  3308(])  of  Utle  10,  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
not  less  than  4  percent  during  flacal  year 
1986,  and  not  less  than  5  percent  during 
fiscal  year  1987". 
cowTmuau  OPsaATioN  bt  thx  sbcbxiabt  op 

DBPXNSB  OP  THE  DKPBIISB  DBPXMUBMl'S'  EDOCA- 
TION  8TSTEII 

Sbc.  902.  (aKl)  SecUons  308  and  303,  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  302  and  subsection  (f) 
of  section  401  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Organization  Act  (30  V&C.  3418.  3443, 
3413(e)  and  3461(f)  are  repealed. 

(3)  SecUon  419(a)  of  such  Act  (30  VAC. 
3503(a))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(a)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Section  503(a)  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
3478(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(a)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

(4)  The  table  of  contenU  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Items  relating  to  sections  308  and  303. 

(5)  SecUon  414(b)  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
3474(b))  U  amended  by  striking  out  "303". 

(6)  SecUon  508(f)  of  such  Act  (5  VS.C. 
5316)  Is  ameiKled  by  striking  out  "(38)  Ad- 
ministrator of  Education  for  Overseas  De- 
pendents. Department  of  Education". 

(b)  Section  1403  of  the  Defense  Depend- 
enU'  Education  Act  of  1978  (30  U.8.C.  921) 
la  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his  discre- 
tion, may  request  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  Information,  advice  and 
technical  support  concerning  educational 
programs  and  practices.". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1410(b) 
of  the  Defense  DependenU'  Educati<m  Act 
of  1978  (30  U.S.C.  938(b))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  Education,  in 
consulUUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
of  Defense". 


(d)  SecUon  1411(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1978  (30  UAC. 
939(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  an  Advisory  Council  on  De- 
poidenU'  Education  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
ti(m  referred  to  as  the  'Council').  The  Coun- 
cil shall  be  composed  of — 

"(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Logistics  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Assistant  Sec- 
retary'), who  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Council: 

"(2)  twelve  individuals  appointed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  who  shall  be  individ- 
uals who  have  demonstrated  an  interest  in 
the  field  of  primary  or  secondary  education 
and  who  shall  include  representatives  of 
professional  employee  organizations,  school 
administrators,  and  sponsors  of  studenU  en- 
rolled In  the  defense  dependents'  education 
system,  and  one  student  enrolled  In  such 
system. 

"(3)  represenUUves  from  overseas  mili- 
tary commands  and  from  educational  insti- 
tutions as  designated  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tarr,  snd 

"(4)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

The  Director  shall  be  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council". 

(e)  Section  1411(bXl)  of  such  Act  (30 
UJB.C.  939(bXl)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  Education"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Secretary". 

(f)  Section  1411(c)  of  such  Act  (20  VJB.C. 
029(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "at  least  four  times 
each  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"not  more  than  four  times  each  year": 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (2): 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3),  (4),  and 
(5)  as  dauses  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  respectively: 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion" in  clause  (4)  (as  redesignated  in  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Assistant  Secretary". 

SPBCIAL  DBPBM8E  ACQDISITIOH  PTTHD 

Sbc.  903.  Section  ISSCg)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  size  of  the  Special  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Fund  esUbllshed  pursuant  to 
chapter  5  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
may  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000." 

REPEAI.  OP  EOBOPEAN  TROOP  STRXHOTH 
UMTTATIOII 

Sac.  904.  Section  1002  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1985,  is 
amended  by  repeUlng  subsection  (c)  and  by 
redesignating  subsections  (d).  (e).  and  (f)  as 
subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e).  respectively. 

GERBRAL  COUHSBL  op  THE 

Departmbht  op  Dbpexse, 
Wathington,  DC,  March  7, 198S. 
Hon.  George  Busb, 
Pntident  of  the  Senate, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Presiseiit:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  legislation,  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procxirement.  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  for  working  capital 
funds,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  we  are  also  submitting 
herewith,  as  separate  legislation,  a  similar 
request  for  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 


These  proposals  are  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the 
99th  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advises  that  enactment  of 
these  proposals  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 

Titie  I  provides  procurement  authoriza- 
tion for  the  military  departmenU  and  for 
the  Defense  sgendes  in  amounte  equal  to 
the  budget  authority  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  It  con- 
tains a  provision  that  extends  for  fiscal  year 
1086  the  authority  to  waive  certain  cosU  In 
connection  with  the  NATO  AWACS  pro- 
gram. 

TiUe  n  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
each  of  the  reseuch.  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  for  the  military 
departments  and  the  Defense  Agencies  in 
amounte  equal  to  the  budget  authority  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

Titie  ni  provides  for  authorization  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriatiims 
of  the  military  departmente  and  the  De- 
fense Agencies  in  amounte  equal  to  the 
budget  authority  included  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1086.  The  authoriza- 
tion includes  a  provision  that  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  funds  that  are  necessary  to 
cover  unbudgeted  Increases  In  fuel  costs, 
and  unbudgeted  inflation  in  the  cost  of  ac- 
tivities covered  by  titie  m. 

lltie  IV  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
capital  for  working-capital  funds  of  the  mili- 
tary departmente  and  the  Defense  Agencies 
In  amounte  equal  to  the  budget  authority 
included  in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Titie  V  prescribes  the  end  strengths  for 
active  duty  personnel  in  each  component  of 
the  armed  forces  as  required  by  section 
138(cKl)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  In 
the  numbers  provided  for  by  the  budget  au- 
thority and  appropriations  requested  for 
these  componente  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Titie  VI  provides  for  average  strengths  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  esch  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  simed  forces  ss  required  by  sec- 
tion 138(b)  of  titie  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
in  the  numbers  provided  for  by  the  budget 
authority  and  appropriations  requested  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  "nUe  VI 
also  prescribes  the  end  strengths  for  reserve 
component  members  on  full-time  active 
duty  or  full-time  duty,  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard,  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  reserve  forces  and  pro- 
vides for  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  cer- 
tain enlisted  and  commissioned  personnel 
who  may  be  serving  on  active  duty  in  sup- 
port of  the  reserve  components. 

Title  vn  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
section  138(cX3)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  pertaining  to  the  authorization  of  a 
civilian  pesonnel  end  strength  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1986. 

Titie  vm  provides  for  the  average  mili- 
tary training  student  loans  as  required  by 
section  138(dXl)  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code.  In  the  numbers  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Title  IX  conslste  of  four  general  provi- 
sions. Section  901  amends  section  2208(J)  of 
titie  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the 
Industrial  fund  asset  capitaUzaUon  program 
by  deleting  the  provisions  requiring  the  use 
of  not  less  than  4  percent  and  5  percent  of 
the  paymente  received  by  Industrial  funds 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  respec- 


tively, for  aoquistUon  of  capital  equipment 
for  industrial  fund  activities.  Section  902 
amends  parte  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Organization  Act  relating  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Defense  Dependente'  Education 
System  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
Section  903  amends  section  138(g)  of  titie 
10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  size 
of  the  Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund  to 
ineresse  It  from  $900,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000.  SecUon  904  repeals  subsec- 
tion 1003(0  of  the  DQMUtment  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  which  imposes  a 
limitation  of  326.414  on  the  nimiber  of  per- 
sonnel who  may  be  sssigned  ashore  in 
Europe. 

Sinonely. 

CRAPiiAir  B.  Cox.* 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  675.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  (diildren  and  youth  camp 
safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CHmmBH  AMD  TOUTR  CAMP  SAPBTT  ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  The 
Children  and  Touth  Camp  Safety  Act 
For  well  over  a  decade,  my  former  col- 
league from  Connecticut.  Senator  Ri- 
bicoff .  and  I  have  worked  to  provide 
proteiJtion  for  youngsters  who  attend 
our  Nation's  summer  camps.  We  have 
urged  this  body  to  pass  legislation  that 
establishes  a  Federal  role  in  aiding 
States  to  develop  camp  health  and 
safety  standards.  Unfortunately,  no  af- 
firmative steps  have  yet  been  taken. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  while  8  to 
10  million  youth  attend  summer 
camps  each  year,  most  States  make  no 
effort  to  safeguard  our  millions  of 
rjMTiping  youngsters  by  requiring  that 
any  twinitniifii  safety  standards  be  met. 
Each  simuner  we  see  the  results: 
Drowning,  accidental  shCMUngs.  blind- 
ings,  and  disabling  injuries.  To  an 
alarming  extent,  these  are  the  results 
of  poorly  trained  camp  staffs,  many  of 
whom  are  Juveniles  themselves,  and  di- 
lM>idated  facilities  that  are  somehow 
thought  adequate  for  raunping  young- 
sters under  the  guise  or  "roughing  it." 

In  March  1978.  my  constituent. 
Mitch  Kurman  of  Westport.  CT.  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Child  and  Human  Development 
and  forcefully  presented  the  case  for 
Federal  camp  safety  legislation.  Mr. 
Kurman  lost  his  own  son  in  a  tragic 
camping  accident  in  Maine  and  he  has 
devoted  many  years  to  documenting 
camp  accidents  and  unsafe  camp  con- 
ditions throughout  the  United  States. 
He  has  aroused  the  conscienoe  of 
many  Americans  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
meaningful  camp  safety  standards. 

The  protection  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  youth  has  not  yet  material- 
ized. In  an  effort  to  prevent  future 
deaths  or  accidents,  this  bill  would 
provide  for  Federal  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  State  to  encour- 
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age  them  to  develop  progrmms  for  im- 
plementing youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Now  let  us  work  expeditiously.  Mr. 
President,  to  see  that  In  this  session  of 
Congress  prompt  and  favorable  action 
be  taken  to  alleviate  this  persistent 
problem  of  camp  accidents.  Early  pas- 
sage will  mean  one  less  siunmer  of  dis- 
ability or  death  due  to  preventable 
camping  accidents.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
important  legislation.  Sir.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  awarded  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

8.S75 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
RepretentaHvet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  a**enMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Children  and 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act". 

STATmxiiT  OP  nraposB 

Sac.  3.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
protect  and  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
day  camps,  residential  camps,  short-term 
group  camps,  travel  camps,  trip  camps, 
primitive  or  outpost  camps,  and  Federal  rec- 
reational youth  camps,  by  providing  for  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  standards  for  safe 
operation  of  youth  camps,  to  provide  Feder- 
al financial  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  In  order  to  encourage  them  to  devel- 
op programs  and  plans  for  Implementing 
safety  standards  for  youth  camps,  and  to 
provide  for  the  Federal  Implementation  of 
safety  standards  for  youth  camps  in  States 
which  do  not  Implement  such  standards  and 
for  Federal  recreational  youth  camps,  there- 
by providing  assurance  to  parents  and  Inter- 
ested citizens  that  youth  camps  and  Federal 
recreational  youth  camps  meet  minimum 
safety  standards. 

(b>  In  order  to  protect  and  safeguard  ade- 
quately the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
camps.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  that 
youth  camp  safety  standards  be  applicable 
to  Intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  youth 
camp  operators. 

CORGRXSSIORAL  IXmiT  KKAKOIRG  STATI 

iRvoLvmxirr 
Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
the  States  assume  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment and  enforcement  of  effective 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide.  In  addition  to  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  consultative  services 
necessary  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  State  youth  camp  safety 
standards. 

OBnifTTIOIlS 

Ssc.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(1)  The  term  "youth  camp"  means  any 
residential  camp,  day  camp,  short-term 
group  camp,  troop  camp,  travel  camp,  trip 
camp,  primitive  or  outpost  camp,  or  Federal 
recreational  youth  camp  located  on  private 
or  public  land,  which- 

(A)  is  conducted  as  a  youth  camp  for  the 
same  ten  or  more  campers  under  eighteen 
years  of  age: 

(B)  may  include  activities  promoted  or  ad- 
vertised as  something  other  than  a  youth 
camp,  but  offers  youth  camp  activities: 

(C)  may  Include  any  site  or  facility  pri- 
marily designed  for  other  purposes,  such  as. 


but  not  limited  to,  any  school,  playground, 
resort,  or  wilderness  area:  and 

(O)  may  include  any  site  or  facility  adver- 
tised as  a  camp  for  youth  regardless  of  ac- 
Uvitifls  offered. 

(3)  The  term  "youth  camp  activities"  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  such  waterfront 
activities  as  swimming,  diving,  IxMting,  life- 
saving,  canoeing,  sailing,  and  aklndlvinr. 
such  other  activities  as  archery,  rlflery, 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  and  mountain 
climbing,  and  other  sports  and  athletics: 
and  campcraft  and  nature  study  activities, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  youth  camp  opera- 
tor. The  term  does  not  Include— 

(A)  the  activities  of  a  family  and  iU  guests 
carried  out  as  a  purely  social  acthrlty: 

(B)  regularly  schedtiled  meetings  of  volun- 
tary organizations  such  as  the  Oirl  Scouts 
or  Boy  Scouts  that  do  not  Involve  camping 
experience: 

(C)  regularly  scheduled  athletic  events 
that  do  not  Involve  camping  experience: 

<D)  bona  fide  extracurricular  activities 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
schools: 

(E)  learning  experiences  In  the  arts  and 
drama  or  conferences  of  for\ims:  and 

(F)  activities  carried  on  In  private  homes. 

(3)  The  term  "permanent  campsite" 
means  a  campground  which  is  continuously 
or  periodically  used  for  ramping  purposes 
for  a  portion  of  a  day  by  a  youth  camp  oper- 
ator, which  may  or  may  not  Include  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  structures  and  installed 
fadUties. 

(4)  The  term  "residential  camp"  means  a 
youth  camp  operating  on  a  permanent 
campsite  for  four  or  more  consecutive 
twenty-four-hour  days. 

(5)  The  term  "day  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  operated  on  a  permanent  campsite  for 
all  or  part  of  the  day.  but  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  and  which  is  conducted 
for  at  least  five  days  during  a  two-week 
period,  but  does  not  Include— 

(A)  swimming  facilities  operated  by  a 
public  agency  or  by  a  private  organization 
on  a  membership  basis,  except  where  that 
private  organization  utilizes  such  facilities 
as  part  of  a  youth  camp: 

(B)  a  day  care  center,  except  where  the 
center  operates  a  day  camp:  or 

(C)  playgrounds  and  other  recreational  fa- 
cilities provided  for  neighborhood  use  by 
local  public  agencies. 

(6)  The  term  "troop  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  which  provides  youth  camp  activities 
conducted  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  for  organized  groups  of  campers 
sponsored  by  a  voluntary  organization  serv- 
ing children  and  youth. 

(7)  The  term  "short-term  group  camp" 
means  an  organized  camping  activity  of 
more  than  twenty-four  but  less  than  a 
nlnety-slx-hour  period  for  groups,  clubs,  and 
troops  of  campers  sponsored  by  an  organiza- 
tion or  person. 

(8)  The  term  "travel  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  which  provides  youth  camp  activities 
conducted  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  and  which  uses  motorized  trans- 
portation to  move  campers  as  a  group  from 
one  site  to  another  over  a  period  of  two  or 
more  days. 

(9)  The  term  "trip  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  which  provides  youth  camp  activities 
conducted  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  which  moves  campers  under 
their  own  power  or  by  a  transportation 
mode  permitting  Individual  guidance  of  a  ve- 
hicle or  animal  from  one  site  to  another. 

(10)  The  term  "primitive  or  outpost  camp" 
means  a  portion  of  the  permanent  camp 


premises  or  other  site,  under  the  control  of 
the  youth  camp  operator  at  which  the  basic 
needs  for  camp  operation,  such  as  places  of 
abode,  water  supply  systems,  and  perma- 
nent toilet  and  cooking  facilities  are  not 
usually  provided. 

(11)  The  term  "Federal  recreation  camp" 
means  a  camp  or  campground  which  is  oper- 
ated by.  or  under  contract  with,  a  Federal 
agency  to  provide  opportunities  for  recre- 
ational camping  to  campers. 

(12)  The  term  "camper"  means  any  child 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  Is  attend- 
ing a  youth  camp  or  engaged  in  youth  camp 
acUviUes. 

(13)  The  term  "youth  camp  operator" 
means  any  private  or  pul>Uc  agency,  organi- 
zation, or  person,  and  any  individual,  who 
operates,  owns,  or  controls,  a  youth  camp, 
whether  such  camp  is  operated  for  profit  or 
not  for  profit. 

(14)  The  term  "youth  camp  staff"  means 
any  person  or  persons  employed  by  a  youth 
camp  operator,  whether  for  compensation 
or  not,  to  supervise,  direct,  or  control  youth 
camp  activities. 

(15)  The  term  "youth  camp  director" 
means  the  individual  on  the  premises  of  any 
youth  camp  who  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  program  op- 
erations and  supportive  services  for  such 
youth  camp  and  for  the  supervision  of  the 
youth  camp  staff  of  such  camp. 

(16)  The  term  "youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards" means  criteria  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
designed  to  provide  to  each  camper  safe  and 
healthful  conditions,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment which  are  free  from  hazards  that  are 
causing,  or  are  lllcely  to  cause,  death,  serious 
illness,  or  serious  physical  harm.  Including 
adequate  supervision  to  prevent  Injury  or 
accident,  and  safety  Instruction  by  properly 
qualified  personnel,  wherever  or  however 
such  camp  activities  are  conducted  and  with 
due  consideration  to  the  type  of  camp  in- 
volved and  to  conditions  existing  In  nature. 
The  criteria  shall  address  areas  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  personnel  qualifications 
for  director  and  staff:  ratio  of  staff  to  camp- 
ers: sanitation  and  public  health:  personal 
health,  first  aid.  and  medical  services:  food 
handling,  mass  feeding,  and  cleanliness: 
water  supply.  Including  use  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  swimming  and  boating  equipment 
and  practices:  firearms  safety:  vehicle  condi- 
tions and  operation:  building  and  site 
design:  equipment:  and  condition  and  densi- 
ty of  use. 

(17)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(18)  The  term  "SUte"  includes  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific. 

(19)  The  term  "serious  violation"  means 
any  violation  In  a  youth  camp  If  there  Is 
substantial  probability  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  could  result,  unless  the  oper- 
ator did  not.  and  could  not.  with  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  diligence  know  of  the 
presence  of  the  violation. 

(30)  The  term  "consultative  services" 
means  (A)  advice  on  the  Interpretation  or 
applicability  of  the  general  duty  under  sec- 
tion 5.  of  the  general  duty  under  State  law 
required  by  section  8(b)<3),  or  of  youth 
camp  safety  standards  and  (B)  advice  on  the 
most  effective  methods  of  complying  with 
such  duties  and  such  standards. 

(21)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  Youth  Camp  Safety  established 
under  section  6. 


(22)  The  term  "special  population"  means 
a  group  of  physlodly  or  mentally  handi- 
capped youth. 

GBHnALOtmr 

Sic.  5.  Each  youth  camp  operator  shall 
provide  to  each  camper— 

(1)  safe  and  healthful  conditions,  facili- 
ties, and  eqtiipment  which  are  free  from  rec- 
ognized hazards  which  cause,  or  are  likely  to 
cause,  death,  serious  iUnev.  or  serious  phys- 
ical harm,  and 

(2)  adequate  and  qualified  instruction  and 
supervision  of  youth  camp  activities  at  all 
times,  wherever  or  however  such  youth 
camp  activities  are  conducted  and  with  due 
consideration  existing  in  nature. 

DIKBCTOa  or  TOOTH  CAMP  SAPKTT 

Sic.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  an  Office  of  Youth 
Camp  Safety  which  shaU  be  beaded  by  a  Di- 
rector of  Youth  Camp  Safety.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  imder  this  Act. 
the  Director  shall  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  have  experience  in  the  fleld 
of  the  operation  of  youth  camps.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Director  shall  be  in  the  competi- 
tive service  (as  defined  in  section  2102  of 
UUe  5.  United  States  Code). 

(c)  The  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year, 
on  the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act, 
including  the  statistics  submitted  to  and 
compiled  by  the  Director  under  section 
11(c).  Such  report  shall  include  the  certifi- 
cation required  under  section  8(d). 

PBOMUI/UTIOH  OP  YOUTH  CAMP  8APRT 
STAHDAROS 

Sic.  7.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  by  rule,  promulgate,  modify,  or  revoke 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  In  developing 
such  standards,  the  Director  shall  consult 
with  the  Federal  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Youth  Camp  Safety  established  under  sec- 
Uon  15,  with  SUte  officials,  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  appropriate  public  and  private 
organizations,  and  shall  consider  existing 
State  regulations  and  standards,  and  stand- 
ards developed  by  private  organizations 
which  are  applicable  to  youth  camp  safety, 
and  shall  make  such  suitable  distinctions  in 
such  standards  as  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  order  to  recognize  the  differences 
in  conditions  and  operations  among  residen- 
tial camps,  day  camps,  short-term  group 
camps,  travel  camps,  trip  camps,  primitive 
or  outpost  camps.  Federal  recreaUonal 
youth  camps  and  camps  serving  special  pop- 
ulations. The  Director  shall  promulgate  the 
standards  required  by  this  section  within 
one  year  after  the  effecUve  day  of  this  Act. 
Such  standards  shall  take  effect  in  each 
State  at  the  completion  of  the  first  regular 
legislative  session  of  such  State  which 
begins  after  the  date  on  which  such  stand- 
ards are  promulgated. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Director  shall,  before  promulgat- 
ing any  standard  under  subsection  (a),  or 
any  rule  or  regxilation  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  transmit  such  proposed 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress. 

STATS  JTTBISDICnOR  AMD  STATS  PLAMS 

Sic.  8.  (a)  During  the  two-year  period 
after  the  initial  promulgation  of  Federal 
standards  and  annually  thereafter  any 
State  which,  at  any  time,  desires  to  assume 
responsibility  for  development  and  enforce- 


ment of  comprehensive  youth  camp  safety 
standards  applicable  to  youth  camps  in  the 
State  (other  than  Federal  recreational 
youth  camps  operated  by  a  Federal  agency) 
shall  submit  a  State  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards  and  their  enforce- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  i^iprove  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  under  subsection  (a),  or 
any  modlf icaUon  thereof,  if  the  Director  de- 
termines that  such  plan— 

(1)  designates  a  State  ageiicy  as  the 
agency  responsible  for  administering  the 
plan  throughout  the  State. 

(2)  provides  that  each  youth  camp  opera- 
tor has  the  same  general  duty  under  State 
law  as  is  provided  under  section  6. 

(3)  provides,  after  consultation  with  youth 
camp  operators  and  other  interested  parties 
in  that  State,  for  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  comprehensive  youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards which  standards  (and  the  enforcement 
of  such  standards)  are  or  will  be  at  least  as 
effective  in  providing  safe  operation  of 
youth  eamtm  in  the  State  as  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  7,  and  provides 
that  where  penalties  are  not  employed  as  a 
method  of  enforcement  of  such  standards,  a 
system  of  licensing  and  loss  of  license  is  in 
effect  mhieb  is  at  least  as  effective  as  penal- 
ties. 

(4)  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
standards  developed  under  paragraph  (3)  in 
all  youth  camps  in  the  State  which  are  op- 
erated by  the  State  or  its  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

(5)  provides  a  procedure  under  which  the 
State  agency  may— 

(A)  petition  the  appropriate  State  court  to 
seek  injunctive  reUef,  which  shall  have  a 
priority  heuing  on  the  docket  of  such 
court,  to  restrain  any  condition  or  practice 
in  a  youth  camp  or  a  place  where  camp  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  where  a  danger  exists 
which  would  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  death  or  immediate  serious  physical 
harm:  or 

(B)  eliminate  the  imminence  of  such 
danger  through  the  enforcement  procedures 
otherwise  provided  by  SUte  Uw  or  regula- 
tion, which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that 
provided  in  section  13, 

(6)  provides  for  a  procedure  for  the  issu- 
ance of  variances  from  standards  developed 
under  paragraph  (3)  upon  application  by  a 
youth  camp  operator  showing  extraordinary 
circumstances  or  undue  hardship,  on  terms 
and  conditions  at  least  as  effecUve  as  that 
provided  in  section  14. 

(7)  provides  for  consulUtive  services  to 
youth  camps  in  the  SUte  with  respect  to 
the  general  duty  and  comprehensive  youth 
camp  safety  standards  under  such  SUte 

plan, 

(8)  provides  for  an  Inspection  of  each  such 
youth  camp  at  least  once  a  year  during  a 
period  that  camp  is  in  operation, 

(9)  provides  for  a  State  youth  camp  advi- 
sory committee,  to  advise  the  SUte  agency 
on  the  general  policy  involved  in  inspection 
and  licensing  procedures  under  the  State 
plan,  which  committee  shaU  include  among 
its  members  represenUtives  of  other  State 
agencies  concerned  with  camping  or  pro- 
grams related  thereto;  persons  represenU- 
tive  of  professional  or  civic  or  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  groups  concerned  with  organized  camp- 
ing; and  members  of  the  general  public 
having  a  special  interest  in  youth  camps, 

(10)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  all  such  youth  camps  which  Is  at 
least  as  effective  as  that  provided  in  section 
11. 


(11)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  peraormel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards. 

(12)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  SUte  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  such 
standards, 

(13)  provides  that  such  SUte  will  coordi- 
nate the  inspection  efforts  of  such  SUte 
agency  so  that  undue  burdens  are  not 
placed  on  camp  operators  with  multiple  in- 
spections, 

(14)  provides  that  such  SUte  agency  wiU 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  require, 

(15)  provides  assurances  that  State  funds 
will  be  available  to  meet  the  portions  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  which  are  not 
met  by  Federal  funds,  and 

(16)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disburaonent  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  shaU  approve  any  SUte 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b).  but  ShaU  not  finally  disapprove 
any  such  phan.  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  affording  the  State  agency  reasona- 
ble notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(dXl)  The  Director  shall  review  aimuaUy 
each  of  the  SUte  plans  which  he  has  ap- 
proved, and  the  enforcement  thereof,  and 
shall  certify  that  each  such  plan  is  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
such  plan  and  any  assurances  contained 
therein,  and  report  such  certlflcaUon  to  the 
Congress  in  the  aimual  report  required 
under  section  6(c). 

(2)  Whenever  the  Director  finds,  after  af- 
fording due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  there  is  a  faOure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provision  of  the  State 
plan  (or  any  asstiramx  contained  therein), 
and  such  failure  would  result  in  the  failure 
to  meet  the  standards  developed  by  the  Di- 
rector under  section  7,  he  shall  (A)  notify 
the  SUte  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of 
such  notice  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  In 
effect,  but  the  state  may  retain  Jurisdiction 
In  any  case  commenced  before  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plan  in  order  to  enforce  stand- 
ards under  the  plan  whenever  the  issues  in- 
volved to  not  relate  to  the  reasons  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  plan;  and  (B)  shall  rMtify 
such  St^  agency  that  no  futher  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  SUte  under  this  Act  (or 
In  his  discretion,  that  further  payments  to 
the  State  wlU  be  limited  to  programs  or  por- 
tions of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure).  untO  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  be 
is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  may  be 
made  to  such  State  under  this  Act  (or  pay- 
ment shaU  be  limited  to  programs  or  por- 
tions of  the  SUte  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure).  Any  such  failure  of  a  State  to 
comply  with  any  provisions  of  the  State 
plan  shall  not  in  any  way  impede  any  youth 
camp  therein  penUng  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section. 

(e)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Director  withdrawing  approval 
of  or  rejecting  it*  plan  by  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  dnniit  in  which  the 
SUte  is  located  by  filing  in  such  court 
within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modify 
or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  the  action  of 
the  Director.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Director  and 
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thereupon  the  Director  sh«ll  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  ded- 
alon  complained  of  was  ivued  aa  provided  In 
section  2113  of  UUe  28.  United  States  Code. 
Unleaa  the  court  flnda  that  the  Director's 
decision  in  rejecting  a  proposed  State  plan 
or  withdrawinc  his  approval  of  such  plan  la 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence  the 
court  shall  affirm  the  Director's  decision. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(f  K 1)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Director.  Is  authorised  to  make  personnel 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  who  have  the  necessary  expertise, 
available  to  States  to  assist  in  developing 
State  plans,  and  in  training  State  inspectors 
and  other  personnel  aaaodated  with  youth 
camps.  The  Director  may  call  upoo  the  ex- 
pertise of  organized  camping  groups  for 
such  assistance  to  Federal  and  State  person- 
neL 

(3)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Director,  shall  provide  technical  assistance 
and  consultative  services  necessary  to  assist 
in  the  development  and  ImplementaUon  of 
the  plan. 

ORAirrS  TO  STATXS 

Sk!.  0.  (a)  The  Director  shall  make  grants 

to  the  States- 
CD  for  the  development  of  State  youth 

camp  ^ety  plans  in  accordance  with  sec- 

Uon8; 
(3)  to  carry  out  plans  approved  under  sec- 

Uon8: 

(3)  to  assist  with  plan  initiaUon  and  train- 
ing costs;  and 

(4)  for  the  early  operaUon  and  Improve- 
ment of  youth  camp  safety  programs. 

Any  grant  made  under  this  secUon  shall  be 
based  utxm  objective  criteria  which  shall  be 
established  under  regulaUons  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  In  order  to  Insure  equitable 
dIstribuUon.  No  such  grant  may  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  secUon  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  underpajrments  or 
overpayments. 

coif  8ULTATIVX  SXRVIcn  AMD  DtPORCDfXirr 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  youth 
camp  operator  or  director,  or  during  any  in- 
specUon  under  secUon  11(a),  the  Director 
shall  provide  consultaUve  services  to  youth 
camps  in  States  which  do  not  have  In  effect 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  8.  No 
dtaUons  shall  be  issued  nor  shall  any  civil 
penalties  (except  penalties  for  repeated  vio- 
lations under  section  12(b))  be  proposed  by 
the  Director  upon  any  inspection  or  visit  at 
which  consultative  services  are  rendered, 
but  If,  during  such  Inspection  or  visit,  an  ap- 
parent serious  violation  of  the  duty  Imposed 
by  section  5,  of  any  standard,  rule,  or  order 
provided  pursuant  to  section  7.  or  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Is  discovered,  the  Director  shall  issue  a  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  youth  camp  operator  de- 
scribing with  particularity  the  nature  of  the 
violation,  and  the  action  which  must  be 
taken  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
specified  by  the  Director  for  the  abatement 
of  the  violation.  Where  a  youth  camp  opera- 
tor fails  to  comply  with  the  abatement  in- 
structions within  the  prescribed  period,  a  ci- 
tation may  be  Issued  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  a  civil  penalty  under  section  12 
may  be  assessed.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  affect  In  any  manner  any  provision  of 


this  Act  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  eliminate 
Imminent  dangers. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  Issue  regulations 
and  procedures  providing  for  citations  to 
youth  camp  operators  in  States  which  do 
not  have  in  effect  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  8  for  any  violation  of  the  duty 
imposed  by  section  5.  of  any  standard,  rule, 
or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  7. 
or  of  any  regulaUons  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Each  dtaUon  shall  fix  a  reasonable 
time  for  abatement  of  the  violation.  The  Di- 
rector may  prescribe  procedures  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  notice  in  lieu  of  a  dtaUon  with 
respect  to  minor  violations  which  have  no 
direct  or  immediate  or  serious  relationship 
to  safety  or  health. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
any  youth  camp  operator  Issued  a  dtaUon 
under  procedures  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  or  subject  to  penalties  under 
section  12.  or  under  any  other  procedure  ap- 
plying enforcement  by  the  Director  under 
this  Act.  Any  youth  camp  operator  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Director 
after  such  hearing  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  decisi<Hi  in  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  youth 
camp  tn  question  is  located  or  in  which  the 
youth  camp  has  Its  principal  office  by  filing 
in  such  court  within  thirty  days  following 
receipt  of  notice  of  such  decision  a  petition 
to  modify  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part 
such  decision.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Director,  and 
thereupon  the  Director  shall  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  ded- 
slon  complained  of  was  issued  as  provided  in 
secUon  3113  of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 
Such  decision,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  affirmed  by  the  court. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  C^urt  of  the 
United  SUtes,  as  provided  in  section  1354  of 
tiUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

iNsracnoNs.  iwvssiioatiows.  Aifo  aacoRss 
Sic.  11.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  the  Director  may  enter  and 
inspect  any  youth  camp  and  Its  records  in 
SUtes  which  do  not  have  in  effect  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  8,  may  ques- 
tion employees  privately,  and  may  investi- 
gate facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters 
to  the  extent  he  deems  It  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. The  Director  shall  inspect  each 
such  youth  camp  at  least  once  a  year  during 
the  period  the  camp  is  in  operation. 

(b)  In  making  his  inspections  and  investi- 
gations under  this  Act  the  Director  may  re- 
quire the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence  under 
oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
courto  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  case  of  a  con- 
tumacy, failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person  to 
obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes,  or  the  United  SUtes  courts 
of  any  territory  or  possession,  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  which  such  person  is  found,  or 
resides,  or  transacU  business,  upon  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  to  produce 
evidence  if,  as.  arid  when  so  ordered,  and  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
Investigation  or  in  question,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  maybe  pun- 
ished by  said  courts  as  a  (»ntempt  thereof. 

(c)  To  determine  the  areas  in  which  safety 
standards  are  necessary  and  to  aid  in  pro- 
mulgating meaningful  regulations,  camps 
subject  to  the  provisons  of  this  Act  shall  be 


required  to  report  annually,  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director,  all  acddenU  result- 
ing in  death,  injury,  and  serious  illness, 
other  than  minor  injuries  which  require 
only  first  aid  treatment,  and  which  do  not 
require  the  services  of  a  physican.  or  involve 
loss  of  consdousnesa,  restriction  of  activity 
or  moticm.  or  premature  termination  of  the 
camper's  term  at  the  camp.  Camps  operat- 
ing solely  within  a  SUte  which  have  in 
effect  a  State  plan  approved  tmder  section  8 
shaU  fUe  their  reporU  directly  with  that 
SUte.  and  the  SUte  shall  prompUy  forward 
such  reports  on  to  the  Director.  All  other 
camps  shall  file  their  reports  direcUy  with 
the  Director.  The  Director  shall  compile  the 
sUtisUcs  reported  and  include  stmmiaries 
thereof  in  his  annual  report  required  under 
secUon  8(c). 

(d)  Any  infonnaUon  obtained  by  the  Di- 
rector, or  his  authorised  representative, 
under  this  Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  min- 
imum burden  upon  the  youth  camp  opera- 
tor and  with  full  protection  of  the  rights  of 
youth  camp  staff  members.  Unneooeasary 
duplication  of  efforts  in  obtaining  infonna- 
tion  shall  be  reduced  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible. 

(e)  A  represenUUve  of  the  youth  camp 
staff  director  and  a  represenUUve  author- 
ized by  the  youth  camp  staff  shaU  be  given 
an  <K>portunlty  to  accompany  the  Director 
or  his  authorised  representative  during  the 
inspection.  Where  there  Is  no  authorized 
youth  camp  staff  represenUUve,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  consult  with  a  reasonable  number 
of  youth  camp  staff  members  concerning 
the  matters  of  health  and  safety. 

PKNALTUS 

Sk.  12.  (a)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who 
fails  to  correct  a  violation  for  which  a  dU- 
tion  has  been  Issued  under  section  l(Kb)  or 
for  which  a  notice  has  been  issued  under 
section  10(a)  within  the  period  permitted 
for  its  correction  may  be  assessed  a  dvil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  or  violation  con- 
tinues, until  the  camp  closes  in  its  normal 
course  of  business. 

(b)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who  willful- 
ly or  repeatedly  violates  the  requirements  of 
section  5,  or  any  standard,  rule,  or  order 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  7,  or  of 
any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  viola- 
tion continues,  until  the  camp  doses  in  its 
normal  course  of  business. 

(c)  Civil  penalties  assessed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Director  for  deposit  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  and  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  SUtes  and  may  be  re- 
covered in  a  dvil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  SUtes  brought  In  the  United  SUtes 
district  court  for  the  district  tn  which  the 
violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  in 
which  the  operator  has  his  principal  office. 

PKOCXDUKKS  TO  COUimKACT  nmiMBIIl' 
DAMGBU 

Sac.  13.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  district 
courU  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
of  the  Director,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  In  any  youth  camp,  or  in  any 
place  where  camp  activities  are  conducted  in 
SUtes  which  do  not  have  in  effect  a  SUte 
plan  approved  under  section  8.  which  are 
such  that  a  danger  exists  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  cause  death  or  im- 
mediate serious  physical  harm  or  before  the 
Imminence  of  such  danger  can  be  eliminated 
through  the  enforcement  procedures  other- 
wise provided  by  this  Act.  Any  order  Issued 
under  this  section  may  require  such  steps  to 


be  taken  as  may  be  neoeaary  to  avoid,  oor- 
red.  at  nman  such  imminent  danger  and 
prohibit  the  presence  of  any  individual  in 
locaUons  or  under  conditions  where  such 
Imminent  danger  exists  except  individuals 
whose  presence  is  necessary  to  avoid,  cor- 
rect, or  remove  such  Imminent  danger. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition, 
the  district  court  shaU  have  Juriadiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary  re- 
straining order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
Act 

(c)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  inspector 
condudes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed tn  subsection  (a)  exist  in  any  camp- 
site or  place  of  camp  activity,  he  shaU 
inform  parenU  or  guardians,  camp  owners, 
and  camp  supervisory  personnel  and  shall 
assure  that  all  affected  campers  are  so  in- 
formed of  the  danger  and  that  he  is  recom- 
mending to  the  Director  that  relief  be 
sought. 

VAaiAH(3tS 

8r.  14.  The  Director,  in  SUtes  which  do 
not  have  in  effect  a  SUte  plan  approved 
under  section  8.  upon  application  by  a 
youth  camp  operator  showing  extraordinary 
circumstances  or  undue  hardship,  and  upon 
the  determination  by  a  field  inspector,  after 
inspection  of  the  affected  premises  and  fa- 
cilities, that  the  conditions,  practices,  or  ac- 
tiviUes  proposed  to  be  used  are  as  safe  and 
healthful  as  those  which  would  prevail  if 
the  youth  camp  operator  complied  with  the 
standard,  may  exempt  such  camp  or  activity 
from  specific  requlranenU  of  this  Act.  but 
the  terms  of  such  exonpUon  shall  require 
appropriate  notice  thereof  to  parents  or 
other  relatives  of  affected  campers.  Such 
notice  shall  be  given  at  least  annuaUy. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  allow  the  oper- 
aUon of  a  substandard  camp. 

rXDXaAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  OR  TOOTH  CAMP 

sATcrr 

Sk.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
in  the  Deputment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  a  Federal  Advisory  Coundl  on 
Youth  c:amp  Safety  to  advise  and  consult 
on  policy  matters  relating  to  youth  camp 
safety.  parUculaiiy  the  promulgation  of 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  The  Council 
shall  consist  of  the  Director,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  and  sixteen  meml>erB  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  dvil 
service  laws,  from  persons  who  are  specially 
qualified  by  experience  and  competence  to 
render  such  service,  of  which  there  shall 

be- 

(1)  one  monber  each  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 

Labor 

(3)  eight  members  from  appropriate  asso- 
ciations r^resenting  organized  ramplnr. 

(3)  three  members  from  the  general  public 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  youth  camps; 
and 

(4)  one  member  from  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  operating  a  camp  for  special 
populations. 

(b)  The  Director  may  appoint  such  special 
advisory  and  technical  experts  and  consult- 
anU  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Director  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day:  indudlng  traveltime; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 


allowed  travel  expenaea.  inclndtng  per  diem 
in  lieu 'of  subsistenoe,  as  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed intennittenUy. 

ABiainRBATioii  am  adbit 
Sk.  18.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
request  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
needed  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act;  and  such  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  Infoimaticm.  sug- 
gestions. esUmatea.  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Presidait  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress at  least  once  in  each  fiscal  year  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representaUves.  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  SUtes  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act. 


Sk.  17.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder  shall  authorize  the 
Director,  a  SUte  agency,  or  any  official 
acting  under  this  Act.  to  prescribe,  deter- 
mine, or  Influence  the  curriculum,  admis- 
sions policy,  program,  or  ministry  of  any 
youth  camp. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regulations 
Issued  hereunder  shall  be  construed  to  oon- 
ttol.  limit,  or  interfere  with  either  the  reli- 
gious affillaUon  of  any  camp,  camper,  or 
camp  staff  member,  or  Uie  free  exerdae  of 
religion  of  any  youth  camp  which  is  operat- 
ed by  a  church.  assodaUon.  or  convention  of 
churches,  or  their  agendes. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regulations 
issued  hereunder  shall  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor, a  State  agency,  or  any  official  acting 
under  this  Act.  to  require  or  authorize  medi- 
cal treatment  for  a  person  who  obJecU  (or. 
in  the  case  of  a  child,  whose  parent  or 
guardian  objects)  thereto  on  religious 
grounds;  nor  shall  examination  or  immuni- 
sation of  such  persons  be  authorized  or  re- 
quired, except  during  an  epidemic  or  threat 
of  an  epidemic  of  a  contagious  disease. 

AUTHOaiZATIOH 

Sk.  18.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $7JM)0.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  for  each  of  the  foiu-  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

■met  OH  KXISTUIG  LAWS 

Sk.  19.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede  or  to  enlarge  or  di- 
minish or  affect  in  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  sUtutory  rights,  duties,  or 
liabilities  of  youth  camp  operators  and 
campers  under  any  law  with  respect  to  inju- 
ries, diseases,  or  death  of  campen  arising 
out  of.  or  in  the  course  of.  partidpaUon  in 
youth  camp  activities  covered  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  no  State  law  which  provides  youth 
camp  health  and  safety  standards  equal  to 
or  superior  to  standards  promulgated  tmder 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  supersed- 
ed by  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bemtseh): 
S.  676.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Utle  of 
States  in  certain  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


AsamonD  amrwiKX  ACT 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  the  "Abandoned 
Shipwreck  Act  of  1986."  The  purpose 
of  the  legislation  Is  to  clear  tv  ambi- 
guities resulting  from  conflicting  Fed- 
eral court  decisions  on  the  ownership 
of  abandoned  historic  shipwre^s  in 
State  waters.  The  bill  resolves  these 
differences  by  granting  States  title  to 
and  management  authority  over  cer- 
tain abandoned  shipwrecks  on  sub- 
merged State  lands. 

The  last  Congress  collected  informa- 
tion on  this  issue  and  discussed  alter- 
native legislative  proposals  with  a 
broad  range  of  Interested  groups. 
These  include  sport  divers  who.  in  gen- 
eral, want  to  malntjtin  their  right  to 
dive  on  and  explore  sunken  wret^s; 
the  States,  which  seek  legislaticm  to 
clarify  their  ownership  and  control  of 
wre<to  within  their  waters;  marine  ar- 
chaeologists, who  se^  legislaticm  that 
would  ensure  proper  excavaticm  of 
these  sunken  wrecdu;  and  professional 
treasure  salvors,  who  want  to  preserve 
their  rights  to  explore  for  and  exca- 
vate historic  wredES  that  may  be  com- 
mercially valuable. 

Under  the  term  of  the  bUl.  States 
will  have  title  to  those  abandoned 
shipwredu  that  are  substantially 
burled.  In  coral  formation,  protected 
by  the  State  or  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  that 
lie  on  submerged  State  lands.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  is  directed  to  consult 
with  public  and  private  interest— in- 
cluding archaeologiste.  salvors,  sport 
divers,  and  State  historic  preservation 
officers— to  develop  advisory  ship- 
wretdi  management  guidelines  for  the 
States.  These  guidelines  allow  for  rec- 
reational exploration  of  shipwredc 
sites  that  is  noninjtirious  to  the  ship- 
wreck or  the  environment  surrounding 
the  site. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkx>ro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

8.876 
Be  U  enacted  by  Vte  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repntentaavet   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congreu  anembled, 

BHOBT  TITLS 

Sktioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act  of  1985". 
ruiuuiGS 

Sk.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  SUtes  have  the  responaibiUty  for  man- 
agement of  a  broad  range  of  living  and  non- 
living resources  in  State  waters  and  sub- 
merged lands:  and 

(2)  induded  in  the  range  of  resources  are 
certain  abandoned  shipwrecks. 

ramnnoBS 
Sk.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  The  term  "National  Regiater"  means 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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under  section  101  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  (16  D.&C.  470a). 

(2)  The  term  "shipwreck"  means  a  vessel 
or  wreck,  its  cargo,  and  other  contents. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Somoa,  and  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 

(4)  The  term  "submerged  lands"  means 
the  lands— 

(A)  that  are  "lands  beneath  navigable 
waters",  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1301): 

(B)  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  described  in  section 
8  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1917  (48  U.S.C. 
749);  and 

(C)  beneath  the  navigable  waters  of 
Ouam.  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  includ- 
ing Inland  navigable  waters  and  waters  that 
extend  seaward  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea. 

(5)  The  terms  "public  lands"  and  "Indian 
lands"  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
In  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection 
Act  of  1979  (IS  U.S.C.  740aa-47011). 

■lOHTS  or  owimsHir 
Sac.  4.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  asserts  title 
to  any  abandoned  shipwreck  that  is— 

(1)  emtiedded  in  submerged  lands  of  a 
SUte: 

(2)  in  coralline  formations  protected  by  a 
State  on  submerged  lands  of  a  State:  or 

(3)  on  submerged  lands  of  State  when— 

(A)  such  shipwreck  Is  Included  in  or  deter- 
mined eligible  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Register;  and 

(B)  the  public  is  given  adequate  notice  of 
the  location  of  such  shipwreck. 

(b)  The  title  of  the  United  SUtes  to  any 
abandoned  shipwreck  asserted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  is  transferred  to  the 
SUte  in  or  on  whose  submerged  lands  the 
shipwreck  is  located. 

(c)  Any  abandoned  shipwreck  in  or  on  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  SUtes  (except 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf)  is  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  This  section  does  not  affect  any  right 
reserved  by  the  United  SUtes  or  by  any 
SUte  (including  any  right  reserved  with  re- 
spect to  Indian  lands)  under— 

(1)  section  3.  5,  or  6  of  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  (43  U.8.C.  1311.  1313.  and  1314): 
or 

(2)  section  19  or  20  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1899  (33  U.S.C.  414-415). 

RKLATIORSHIF  TO  OTHXR  LAWS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  law  of  salvage  shall  not 
apply  to  abandoned  shipwrecks  to  which 
section  4  of  this  Act  applies. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  not  change  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  relating  to  shipwrecks, 
other  than  those  to  which  this  Act  applies. 

(c)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  suit  filed 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

GUIDKLIiraS 

Sac.  6.  To  clarify  that  SUte  waters  and 
shipwrecks  offer  recreational  and  education- 
al opportunities  to  sport  divers  and  other  in- 
terested groups,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation.  esUblished  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  (16  U.S.C.  4701).  In  consulUtion 
with  appropriate  public  and  private  sector 
Interests  (including  archeologists,  salvors, 
sport  divers,  historic  preservationists,  and 
SUte  Historic  Preservation  Officers)  shall 
publish,  within  6  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  advisory  guidelines  for  the 
protection  of  shipwrecks  and  properties. 
Such  guidelines  shall  assist  SUtes  and  the 


United  SUtea  Oovemment  in  developing 
legislation  and  regulations  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  in  such 
manner  as  will  allow  for— 

(1)  recreational  exploration  of  shipwreck 
sites,  and 

(2)  private  sector  recovery  of  shipwrecks, 
which  Is  not  injurious  to  the  shipwreck  or 
the  environment  surrounding  the  site.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself. 

Bfr.  DoKonci.  Mr.  Pmbsur, 

Mr.  Abdhor.  and  Mr.  Stmms): 

S.  677.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imporU- 

tion  of  certain  products  of  Australia 

and  New  Zealand:  to  the  Committee 

on  F^an<%. 

FROHIBITIlfC  THB  mrOKTATION  OF  CKKTAIH 
PKOODCTS  raOM  AUSraALIA  AND  ITKW  ZXAiAlfD 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I,  along  with  Senators  DoMBmci,  Pass- 
SLKR.  Abdhor,  aho  Stiou  introduce 
legislation  which  would  bar  the  impor- 
tation to  the  United  States  of  certain 
products  from  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, in  response  to  the  two  coun- 
tries' recent  violations  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  ANZUS  Pact  Agreement. 

The  prohibition  of  port  calls  by  XJJB. 
naval  ships  made  by  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Australian 
Government's  refusal  to  allow  the  use 
of  its  bases  by  U.S.  aircraft  in  monitor- 
ing strategic  missile  tests  are  irrespon- 
sible denials  of  obligations  taken  on  by 
the  two  countries  when  they  signed 
the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  in  1951.  The  United 
States  has  talcen  on  the  lion's  share  of 
the  financial  burden  for  maintaining 
the  free  world's  strategic  counterbal- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear 
missile  force.  Whether  our  ANZUS 
allies  find  it  unpleasant  or  not,  the 
fact  is  that  nuclear  weapons  are,  and 
will  remain  for  at  least  the  next 
decade  and  probably  lieyond,  the 
major  component  of  strategic  forces. 
To  deny  access  to  U.S.  ships  carrying 
nuclear  weapons  while  enjoying  the 
freedom  that  these  weapons  bring 
them  is  not  only  grossly  imfair,  but,  to 
be  sure,  in  true  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
fashion,  these  actions  Jeopardize  the 
citizens  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  always  considered  the 
ANZUS  nations  to  be  our  allies  and 
their  people  to  be  our  friends.  As  a 
country's  citizens  are  finally  responsi- 
ble for  the  course  talten  by  its  govern- 
ment, we  are  dismayed  that  those 
whom  we  consider  friends  would  pro- 
mulgate policies  which  show  such  bla- 
tant disregard  for  the  principles  upon 
which  that  friendship  is  based. 

Heretofore  the  United  States  has  al- 
lowed the  products  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  to  compete  in  our  mar- 
kets even  though  doing  so  caused  real 
hardship  to  our  domestic  woolgrowlng 
and  uranium  industries,  and  we  did  so 
in  the  name  of  friendship.  It  is  ironic 
that  these  Socialist  governments 
which  are  working  so  hard  to  malign 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  and  weapons 


derive  generous  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  nuclear  uranium  which  power 
them.  Their  double  standard  of  moral- 
ity, which  they  are  currently  attempt- 
ing to  impose  on  the  United  States  is 
intolerable. 

This  bill  is  meant  to  bring  home  to 
the  people  of  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
trialia  the  seriousness  of  the  recent  ac- 
tions of  their  governments.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
its  ANZUS  allies  must  be  reciprocal, 
and  the  agreement  which  (»«ated  the 
alliance  must  be  adhered  to  by  all  par- 
ties. Make  no  mistake  this  bill  is 
meant  to  succeed.* 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Levih,  and  Mr.  Dantorth): 
S.  678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  authorize  multiyear 
contracts  In  certain  cases:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

CnriLIAll  AOKKCT  KULTITXAS  OOimACTDIO  ACT 

or  itss 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Civilian  Agency 
Multiyear  Contracting  Act  of  1985, 
which  authorizes  civilian  procuring 
agencies  to  enter  into  multiyear  con- 
tracts, not  to  exceed  5  years,  when  it  is 
determined  to  be  in  the  Government's 
best  interest.  This  legislation  is  identi- 
cal to  a  bill  I  sponsored  last  Congress, 
S.  2300,  that  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  on  May  23,  1984.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Senators  Levih  and 
Dahtorth  as  cosponsors. 

The  genesis  of  this  legislation,  like 
most  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  Subcommittee's  previous 
procurement  reform  proposals,  dates 
back  to  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement.  In  1972.  the  Com- 
mission reported  to  Congress  that  the 
advantages  of  multiyear  contracting 
exceed  the  disadvantages  and  recom- 
mended that  such  method  should  be 
used,  when  appropriate,  on  a  Govem- 
mentwide  basis.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  agreed  in  a  1978  report,  en- 
titled "Federal  Agencies  Should  Be 
Given  Multiyear  Contracting  Author- 
ity for  Supplies  and  Services,"  recom- 
mending that  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted, with  appropriate  safeguards,  to 
provide  such  authority.  The  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  also  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  Government- 
wide  multiyear  contracting  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 1982  proposal  for  a  uniform  Fed- 
eral procurement  system,  as  did  the 
Grace  Commission  in  its  Jime  1983 
report  on  procurement. 

Under  present  law,  multiyear  con- 
tracting may  be  used  only  when  no- 
year  or  multiyear  funds  are  available 
or.  in  the  case  of  1-year  funds,  when 
multiyear  contracting  is  specifically 
authorized  by  statute.  The  Defense 
Department  has  such  statutory  con- 
tract authority  and  has  used  it  effec- 
tively.   Civilian    prociuing    agencies. 


however,  generally  do  not  have  mul- 
tiyear contracting  authority  and  are 
consequently  precluded  by  fiscal  law 
restrictions— such  as  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act— from  entering  into  con- 
tractiuTd  agreements  requiring  obliga- 
tions in  excess  or  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations. 

The  Civilian  Agency  Multiyear  Con- 
tracting Act,  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year  and  reintroduced  this  year, 
would  authorize  civilian  procuring 
agencies  to  contract  on  a  multiyear 
basis,  provided  the  following  criteria 
are  met:  First,  appropriations  must  be 
available  for  the  first  year  of  the  mul- 
tiyear contract,  and  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  expectation  that,  during 
the  remaining  years  the  contract  is  in 
effect,  additional  funding  will  be  re- 
quested; second,  the  agency  head 
awarding  the  multiyear  contract  must 
determine  that  the  contract  will  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  Oovemment 
by  reducing  costs,  achieving  economies 
in  administration,  performance,  and 
operation,  increasing  quality  of  per- 
formance by  or  service  from  the  con- 
tractor, or  encouraging  fuU  and  open 
compeUtion;  third,  during  the  pro- 
posed contract  period,  there  will  be  a 
continuing  need  for  the  property  or 
services,  and  this  minimum  need  is  ex- 
ported to  remain  substantially  un- 
changed; fourth,  the  specifications  for 
the  property  or  services  being  pro- 
cured are  expected  to  be  reasonably 
stable;  and  fifth,  the  use  of  such  con- 
tracting method  will  not  inhibit  small 
business  participation. 

The  objective  of  these  selection  cri- 
teria is  to  ensure  that  multiyear  con- 
tracting will  be  used  judiciously  and  to 
safeguard  against  any  possible  abuse. 
These  criteria,  which  in  some  respects 
are  more  stringent  than  the  criteria 
governing  the  Defense  Department's 
multiyear  contracting  authority,  are 
deigned  to  limit  the  use  of  multiyear 
contracting  for  civilian  agencies  to 
only  those  circiunstances  when  there 
is  great  potential  for  benefits  and  less 
potential  for  cancellation. 

In  my  judgment,  multiyear  contract- 
ing is  especially  appropriate  for  civil- 
ian agencies,  considering  the  nature  of 
their  procurements.  Civilian  agencies 
anticipate  using  multiyear  contracting 
for  standard  services,  such  as  trash  re- 
moval, and  for  certain  commercial 
items,  such  as  typewriters,  for  which 
there  will  always  be  a  need.  These  re- 
curring, common-use  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  not  technologically  sophisti- 
cated, involve  no  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  consequently  do  not  entail 
the  risks  inherent  in  multiyear  con- 
tracting for  major  weapons  systems.  It 
is  highly  unlikely,  therefore,  that  civil- 
ian agencies  will  ever  incur  significant 
cancellation  costs.  In  effect,  civilian 
agencies  stand  to  benefit  from  mul- 
tiyear contracting,  as  does  the  Defense 
Department,  without  assuming  as 
great  a  risk. 


The  primary  benefits  of  extending 
multiyear  contracting  authority  Gov- 
emmentwide  are  reduced  costs,  im- 
proved quality,  and  increased  competi- 
tion. 

Multiyear  contracting,  used  appro- 
priately, provides  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  pnxmrement  re- 
sulting from  lower  contract  prices  as 
well  as  lower  administrative  expenses. 
According  to  estimates  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  based 
on  data  used  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment, approximately  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  civilian  agency  procurement 
costs  could  be  saved  when  multiyear 
contracting  is  used.  The  Grace  Com- 
mission estimated  that  savings  of  $1.8 
billion  could  be  realized  aimually 
through  the  expanded  use  of  mul- 
tiyear contracting,  which  includes  sav- 
ings by  the  Defense  Department  as 
well.  Officials  of  the  CJeneral  Services 
Administration  stated  that  the  GSA 
could  save  up  to  $200  million  annually 
through  multiyear  contracting.  Final- 
ly, the  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timated last  year  that  S.  2300  could 
residt  In  "significant  savings  •  •  •  pos- 
sibly reaching  several  hundred  million 
dollan  per  year." 

These  cost  savings  result  from  In- 
creased competition,  economies  of 
scale,  improved  contractor  productivi- 
ty, or  a  contractor's  ability  to  amortize 
nonrecurring  startup  costs.  Annual 
contracts  frequently  Involve  start-up 
costs  which  must  be  recovered  during 
the  year.  This  has  a  direct  impact  on 
the  price  of  property  or  services  of- 
fered to  the  Government.  Under  a 
multiyear  contract,  such  nonrecurring 
costs  could  be  prorated  over  the  life  of 
the  contract,  thus  reducing  the  unit 
cost  of  the  work  performed  and  conse- 
quently the  price  offered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  some  cases,  multiyear  contracting 
would  allow  agencies  to  take  advan- 
tage of  greater  price  discounts.  For  ex- 
ample, GSA  analyzed  the  pricing  prac- 
tices of  a  major  automated  data  proc- 
essing equipment  vendor  and  found 
that  the  vendor's  prices  varied  signifi- 
cantly based  on  its  customer's  ability 
to  commit  for  multiple-year  leases  of 
equipment.  Those  customers  who 
would  commit  to  a  5-year  lease  were 
grtinted  discoimts  ranging  from  62  to 
75  percent  of  the  1-year  rates.  The 
maximum  volume  discounts  given  to 
those  customers  who  could  only 
commit  to  a  single  year  was  5  percent 
of  the  1-year  rate.  In  effect,  customers 
such  as  the  Govenmient  who  leased 
equipient  for  several  years,  but  who 
could  only  contractually  commit  them- 
selves to  a  lease  of  1  year,  paid  as 
much  in  2  years  as  other  customers 
pay  in  5  years. 

Administrative  costs  to  the  CJovem- 
ment  could  also  be  reduced.  For 
annual  contracts,  agencies  expend  a 
significant  amoimt  of  time  and  money 
to  accomplish  a  variety  of  contract 


formation  functions,  including  market 
research,  preparation  of  solicitations, 
evaluation  of  offers,  negotiation  of 
price,  terms  and  conditions,  and  tech- 
nical analyses.  Agencies  could  reduce 
their  cost  of  doing  business  If  these  ad- 
minstratlve  activities  were  performed 
on  other  than  an  annual  schedule. 

In  addition  to  savings  in  contract 
prices  and  administrative  costs,  the 
second  benefit  of  multiyear  contract- 
ing is  that  the  quality  of  performance 
and  service  from  contractors  is  likely 
to  improve.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  found  in  its  1978  report  that 
multiyear  contracting  can  Improve 
contractor  performance  and  service  by 
reducing  the  uncertainty  of  continued 
Government  business  providing  conti- 
nuity in  the  delivery  of  recurring 
supply  and  service  needs,  and  enabling 
the  contractor  to  maintiun  a  stable, 
well-trained  woricforce. 

Many  contracts,  particularly  those 
for  the  provision  of  services,  experi- 
ence a  "learning  curve"  phenomenon 
where  a  new  contractor's  performance 
improves  steadily  as  its  woriters  gain 
experience  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Government's  work  requlranents. 
When  annual  contracts  are  required 
and  successive  contracts  are  awarded 
to  different  firms,  the  impact  of  the 
initial  stages  of  the  performance 
learning  curve  is  felt  each  year.  With 
multiyear  contracts  this  impact  is  felt 
only  in  the  initial  year  of  the  contract. 
Subsequent  years  should  experience  a 
sustained  level  of  quality  performance. 

The  third  and  perhi4»  most  impor- 
tant benefit  of  multiyear  contracting, 
which  contributes  to  reduced  costs  and 
improved  quality,  is  increased  competi- 
tion in  contracting-  Many  companies 
are  often  imwllllng  or  unable  to  make 
significant  capital  investments  for  1- 
year  contracts,  l}ecau8e  it  is  difficult  to 
recoup  such  investments  and  be  price 
competitive.  Multiyear  contracts 
would  make  such  luidertakings  more 
attractive  by  providing  longer  periods 
of  assured  business  in  which  to  recoup 
capital  investments,  thereby  encourag- 
ing more  companies  to  compete  for 
the  contract. 

An  example  of  an  annual  procure- 
ment which  would  have  been  competi- 
tive had  it  been  awarded  on  a  mul- 
tiyear basis  involves  a  GSA  contract 
for  converting  waste  into  fuel.  The 
GSA  received  proposals  from  firms  in- 
dicating an  interest  in  contracting 
with  GSA  to  collect  trash  from  Feder- 
al buildings,  convert  it  into  refuse-de- 
rived fuel,  and  seU  it  back  to  GSA  for 
burning  in  Federal  heating  plants. 
GSA's  contracting  authority  for  such 
a  service  contract,  however,  is  current- 
ly limited  to  a  1-year  period.  Consider- 
ing the  large  front-end  investment 
that  would  be  required  for  a  contrac- 
tor to  acquire  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  potential  contrac- 
tors were  unwilling  to  make  such  an 
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investment  for  a  1-year  contract.  Ac- 
cording to  OSA.  if  multiyear  contract 
authority  were  enacted.  OSA  would  be 
able  to  contract  competitively  for  con- 
version of  waste  to  fuel,  with  antici- 
pated savings  in  cost  and  energy  re- 
sources. 

SmaU  businesses,  in  particular,  stand 
to  benefit  substantially  from  mul- 
tiyear contracting.  According  to  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment's report: 

Authorising  all  executive  agendes  to  enter 
into  multiyear  contntcta  with  annual  appro- 
priatlooi  will  permit  amall  firms  to  become 
more  competitive  for  contracts  requiring 
substantial  start-up  costs  and  capital  out- 
lays. Usually  such  expenditures  are  more 
burdensome  to  small  than  to  big  business. 
The  ability  to  amortize  such  costs  over 
lonser  periods  should  be  helpful  for  small 
f inns  In  competing  for  service  and  support 
contracts. 

In  other  words,  small  businesses 
would  now  be  able  to  submit  offers  on 
multiyear  contracts  by  prorating  non- 
recurring "start-up"  costs  which,  for  a 
1-year  contract,  would  preclude  these 
businesses  from  competing. 

Considering  the  support  throughout 
the  procurement  community  for  ex- 
tending multiyear  contracting  author- 
ity government-wide,  the  potential 
benefits  to  be  gained,  and  the  prospec- 
tive uses,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  lend  support  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Ray  Kline,  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  who  is  retir- 
ing after  33  years  of  Government  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Kline  was  extremely  helpful 
in  developing  this  legislation  and  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  numerous  con- 
tributions in  public  service. 


UM 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Bdr.  iMOim): 
S.  679.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  certain  maritime 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

MARrrUfX  APFROPEIATIOII  AUTHOKIZATION  ACT 
rOR  FISCAL  YKAK  19S* 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  along  with  my  col- 
league Senator  Ihoutk.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  fimds  for 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  [DOT!  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  [FMCl  for 
flwal  year  1986. 

The  bill  is  generally  consistent  with 
the  administration's  budget  for  DOT 
maritime  programs  with  three  excep- 
tions. First,  it  does  not  include  savings 
that  require  program  changes  by  regu- 
lation or  legislation.  Second,  it  in- 
cludes funding  for  fuel  oil  for  State 
academy  training  ships.  Third,  it 
funds  salaries  at  existing  levels.  In 
simi,  the  administration's  budget  of 
$377.2  million  is  increased  to  $417  mil- 
lion by  this  bill.  Even  with  these  in- 


creases, the  bill  represents  a  $48.3  mil- 
lion, or  10  percent  decrease  from  last 
year's  appropriation. 

The  Operating  Differential  Subsidy 
[ODS]  Program  administered  by  DOT 
is  authorized  in  the  bUl  at  $335.1  mU- 
llon.  These  subsidies  are  designed  to 
maintain  essential  U.8.-flag  maritime 
services  and  are  based  on  the  differ- 
ence between  U.S.-  and  foreign-flag 
vessel  operating  costs.  The  authoriza- 
tion covers  existing  subsidy  contracts 
only,  and  would  provide  for  ongoing 
support  of  91  liner  and  17  bulk  ve^wls. 
There  is  no  funding  for  settlement  and 
termination  of  contracts. 

The  administration's  budget  request 
assiunes  a  $299.5  million  for  ODS  mil- 
lions savings  resulting  from  elimina- 
tion of  the  "double  subsidy"  (payment 
of  ODS  on  vessels  carrying  military  or 
other  Government  preference  car- 
goes), changes  in  the  method  of  cmn- 
puting  the  scope  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  easing  essential  service  trade 
route  rules.  It  is  premature,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  Include  these  savings  in 
this  authorization  bill  since  the  legis- 
lation or  regulation  necessary  for 
these  program  changes  has  not  yet 
been  initiated. 

Maritime  research  and  development 
activities  of  DOT  are  authorized  in  the 
bill  at  $9.9  million.  This  is  a  freeze 
from  last  year's  appropriation  and  re- 
flects a  continuation  of  the  decreased 
emphasis  on  applied  research  which 
began  last  year. 

The  remaining  $72  million  ($5.5  mil- 
lion less  than  last  year's  appropria- 
tion) to  be  authorized  is  for  maritime 
operations  and  training  activities  of 
DOT.  This  category  includes,  among 
other  things,  funding  for  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  the  six 
State  academies,  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  and 
emergency  planning.  As  in  last  year's 
authorization,  $3  million  is  added  for 
the  purchase  of  fuel  oil  for  State  acad- 
emy training  vessels.  In  addition,  the 
bill  fuUy  funds  employee  pay  at  exist- 
ing wage  scales. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  activities 
of  the  FMC  at  the  administration's  re- 
quested level  of  $11.6  million  plus  full 
f imding  of  employee  pay  for  a  total  of 
$11.9  million.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$352,000  from  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. 

A  hearing  on  this  bill  will  be  held  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  March 
21,  1985.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  SD-628  of 
the  Senate  Dlrksen  Building. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoiu),  as  follows: 

s.  679 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ute  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Maritime  Appro- 


priation Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear 
i9M". 

8k.  2.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the 
appropriation  Act  may  provide  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
fiscal  year  1986  as  foUows: 

( 1 )  f or  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to  exceed 
$339,084,000: 

O)  for  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$9,900,000;  and 

(3)  for  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  trainins  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$71.0«7.000.  including  not  to  exceed— 

(A)  $34,847,000  for  maritime  education 
and  tralnlnc  expenses,  indudins  not  to 
exceed  $10,633,000  for  maritime  training  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  an  Kings 
Point,  New  York.  $10,916,000  for  financial 
assistance  to  State  maritime  academies, 
$3,000,000  for  fuel  oU  assistance  to  SUte 
maritime  academy  training  vessels,  and 
$1,390,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  addi- 
tional training; 

(B)  $9,277,000  for  national  security  sup- 
port capabilities,  including  not  to  exceed 
$7,033,000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses,  and 
$1,346,000  for  emergency  planning/oper- 
ations; and 

(C)  $37,843,000  for  other  operations  and 
training  expenses. 

Sac.  3.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  In  the  amount  of  $11,940,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986.« 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  disig- 
nating  the  week  beginning  on  May  5, 
1985,  as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

KATIOMAI.  ASTHMA  AMD  AIXBIGT  AWAXXiraSS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  May  5,  1985,  as 
National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week.  An  identical  Joint  resolu- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  O'BRiuf. 

Allergies  and  asthma  together  repre- 
sent an  enormous  public  health  prob- 
lem. Here  are  the  facts: 

One  of  every  six  American  children 
and  adults  is  afflicted  in  some  way  by 
these  illnesses; 

An  estimated  5,000  individuals  die 
each  year  from  asthma,  despite 
common  medical  knowledge  and  treat- 
ments capable  of  preventing  such 
deaths; 

As  many  as  9  million  Americans  are 
asthmatic,  over  one-third  of  whom  are 
children: 

Hay  fever  afflicts  an  estimated  15 
million  Americans; 

About  8  million  work  days  a  year  are 
lost  due  to  hay  fever  and  asthina; 

About  130  million  school  days  are 
missed  each  year  because  of  asthma 
and  hay  fever. 

Occupational  allergic  diseases  are 
now  believed  to  be  a  major  cause  of 
workplace-caused  Illness; 


An  estimated  16  percent  of  all  hoQ>i- 
tal  inpatients  suffer  from  adverse  drug 
reactions,  often  aUerglc  in  natiu-e; 

Many  other  ailments  of  the  skin. 
Joints,  kidneys,  lungs.  Intestines, 
glands;  as  well  as  some  parasitic, 
blood,  infectious,  and  malignant  disor- 
ders are  now  believed  to  have  major 
allergic  and  immunologic  components. 

The  costs  to  individuals  and  families, 
employers,  the  health  delivery  system, 
and  society  of  asthma  and  allergic  dis- 
eases are  enormous.  For  example: 

The  total  cost  of  these  incurable  im- 
munologic diseases  was  estimated  at  $4 
billion  in  1981: 

Direct  costs  for  physicians  services, 
drugs,  and  hospital  or  nursing  home 
care  are  estimated  to  be  close  to  $2 
million  a  year. 

Indirect  costs,  such  as  lost  wages, 
probably  exceed  $800  million  a  year 
for  hay  fever  and  asthma  alone;  and 

Social  security  benefits  for  $400  mil- 
lion were  allowed  in  1  recent  year  to 
workers  disabled  by  asthma. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
public  education  and  awareness  and  to 
encourage  the  continued  public  and 
private  support  of  research,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  Joint  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  T 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  Crahstoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Bdassachu- 
setts  [Mr.  KsmfiDT],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  AitdhbwsI 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  7,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  Medicaid  coverage 
for  certain  low-income  pregnant 
women. 

s.  • 


enue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  research 
activities,  to  foster  university  research 
and  scientific  training,  and  to  encour- 
age the  contribution  of  scientific 
equipment  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

S.  SB 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  DxCoHcnn, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Btfr.  EbcoM]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  &  85,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  for- 
mula for  the  payment  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  [Did  to 
the  surviving  spouses  of  veterans  who 
die  on  active  duty  or  from  service-con- 
nected disability. 

S.  S3B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmomi),  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Mttrkowski]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  235,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  em- 
ployment in  civil  service  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  any  individual 
required  to  register  Under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  who  has  not  yet 
registered. 

s.  asi 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Prtor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  LbahtI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Prssslkr],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KAsmr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  281,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  add  a  section  dealing  with 
public  safety  vehicles. 

S.  300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslbt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  300,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  BCaine  [Mr. 
BiiTCHBLL],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mrs.  HawkihsI  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  8.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America.  Inc. 

s.  la 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[B4r.  Chilbs],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iNotml.  and  the  Senator 
from  BCaine  [Mr.  Cohkh]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  12.  a  bill  to  protect 
communications  among  Americans 
from  interception  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dkhtoh]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  37,  a  bill  to  provide  for  civil 
rights  in  public  schools. 
s.  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iHOUTSl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 


B.  376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cnnm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  376,  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
deny  an  employer  a  deduction  for 
group  health  plan  expenses  unless 
such  plan  includes  coverage  for  pediat- 
ric preventive  health  care. 

8.  408 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Wkicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbahes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  408,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  pro- 
gram levels,  salary  and  expense  levels, 
and  authorizations  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  prograots  for 
fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

B.  4SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatrr. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arltan- 
sas  [Mr.  Prtor]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  425,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 


a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 

8.  436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
mant^  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dkhtoh]  was  added  as  a  coqmn- 
sor  of  S.  436,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42  UAC. 
1983),  relating  to  civil  actions  for  the 
deprivation  of  rights,  to  limit  the  vp- 
plicabillty  of  that  statute  to  laws  relat- 
ing to  equal  rights,  and  to  provide  a 
special  defense  to  the  liability  of  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  States. 

S.  44T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCohcihi, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Ahdrkwr]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  447.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Sherman  Act  to  prohibit  a  rail  car- 
rier from  denying  to  shippers  of  cer- 
tain commodities,  with  intent  to  mo- 
mqwlize.  use  of  its  track  which  affords 
the  sole  access  by  rail  to  such  shippers 
to  reach  the  track  of  a  competing  raU- 
road  or  the  destination  of  shipment 
and  to  apply  Clayton  Act  penalties  to 
monopolizing  by  raO  carriers. 

S.B11 

At  the  request  of  Idr.  Chilbs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkihs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  511,  a  bill  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Loxahatchee  National 
WUdlife  Refuge,  FL.  to  the  Arthur  R. 
M^"»h«^»i  Loxahatchee  National  WUd- 
life Refuge. 

8.  BS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrohg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradlet],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hxtm- 
phrey],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Ahdrews]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  523,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  payment  of  certain  agricultural  in- 
centive payments  to  persons  who 
produce  certain  agricultrual  commod- 
ities on  highly  erodible  land. 

8.  B31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCohcihi, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hbflih].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  CMr.  Debtoh],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MtiRKOW- 
SKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
531,  a  biU  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  Special  Operations 
Wing  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  ftmds  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Directorate  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Task  Force  on  Drug  Enforce- 
ment, and  to  require  certain  reports. 

S.  BSl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grabslet,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Bir.  Sasser],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  C5ortoh]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  591.  a  bill  to  amend 
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section    119(c)   of   the   Housing   and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bvmpdis,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SAKBAmsl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwtr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  614,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  3505  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  further  reduce  the 
Federal  paperwork  burden  on  small 
businesses. 

S.  (SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wabhbi.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbahks]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  620  a  biU  to  make  permanent 
the  authority  to  establish  and  admin- 
ister flexible  and  compressed  work 
schedules  for  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees. 

S.  (SS 

At  the  request  of  Blr.  KnniKDT,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SmoN],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Crahstoh],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biddt]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  635.  a  bill  to 
express  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  system  of  apartheid  In 
South  Africa  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chare,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRERBCBGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  652,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SKHATi  jonrr  rksoldtion  s 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McComitell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  establish  legislative  author- 
ity in  Congress  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  abortion. 

SBiATi  Jonrr  usoldtion  lo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kshivedt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Laxttknbkrg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10, 
a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

BBfATS  Jonrr  hbolution  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Wit. 
METZDrBATTM]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23.  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  1985  as 
the  "Year  of  Social  Security." 
ssHATX  jonrr  usoLunoif  s  i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TnuiuKOifD,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  No- 
vember 24  through  November  30,  1985 
as  "NaUonal  Family  Week." 

SKNATK  Jonrr  rxsolutioh  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MATTUfOLT, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 


Dakota  [Mr.  Bukoick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
33,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorise  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
May  12,  1985  to  June  16.  1985.  as 
"Family  Reunion  Month." 

SBNAR  jonn  uaoLunoH  3s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oorton.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  QuAYLi],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  CHAnsl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hscrt] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  35.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorise  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
April  21  through  April  27,  1985,  as 
"National  Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week." 

8IIIATB  jonr  moLiTTioii  «t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chahston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PkllI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  SASBAim],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stuhis].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MKinci],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLnrcs],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chatcb],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  SmoH],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkihs],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Trurmohs],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassxbaum],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [1^.  Braolkt], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NicKixs],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McComiKLL].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Iifonrc].  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz] 
were  added  as  co8ix>nsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  47,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 10,  1985,  as  "National  Women 
Veterans  Recognition  Week." 

SKRATC  JOnrr  KBSOLUnOH  St 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTHiHAif ,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LEvnf!  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
April  1985  as  "National  School  Library 
Month." 

■BRATS  JontT  ttxBOLnnoN  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Demtom,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  LEviif],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53,  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  June  1985  as 
"Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 

SEHATX  JOmT  BXSOLUnOH  S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THxmMoin>,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  April  1985  as  "Na- 


tional     Child      Abuse      Prevention 
Month." 

■KNATS  JOnrr  KlSOLUTIOIt  to 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nuint,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Hit.  MATmfOLT],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Drrton].  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levih].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  MEnsiraAuii],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stsvkhs], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochrah].  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  ooBpataon 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60.  a  bill  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  13.  1985, 
through  May  18,  1985.  as  "Senior 
Center  Week." 

■Bf  ATK  jonrr  rsm>lutioii  •* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gortoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THrnucoHD],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johhstoh], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
Kowsxi].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Braolbt].  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rocketellbr] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  62.  a  Joint  resolution 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  U.8.  weather  satellites. 

■SKATK  Jonrr  kbolution  •> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmomd,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1985  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month." 

SKHATB  OOHCUBSSrr  KnOLDTIOH  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuREHBEROBR]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 4,  a  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial envoy  for  Northern  Ireland. 

SKHATB  OOVCUBRBirT  BBSOLnTIOII  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsCoifcnn. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Bflchl- 
gan  [Mr.  RnoLR],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Snnis]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  18.  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  installment 
sales  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  provisions, 
should  not  be  modified  or  amended  in 
any  way  that  wiU  alter  the  manner  in 
which  mortgage-backed  homeowner 
bond  transactions  are  currently  taxed. 

SBRATB  CORCUIIBBHT  UaOLUTION  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CRAKSToif.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKETELLER].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  iJAi.  Sarbames], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Bfr. 
BufGAMAK],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abohor],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 


HoLUMOs],  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Bfr.  Boreh],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  BmtPBu],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  payments 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
veterans  as  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  should  remain 
exempt  from  Federal  income  taxation. 

■KMATB  CONCOBBBm  ■BSOLinnOIl  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DxCoHcnn],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaca].  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
cher]. and  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Stdihis]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 22,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
sufficient  appropriations  should  be 
made  available  for  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram in  order  to  malntJiln  it  as  a 
viable  Federal  effort  to  assist  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youths  in  obtain- 
ing and  holding  employment  and  con- 
tributing to  society. 

BBIfATB  COMCURJIKirT  RBSOLXmOH  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbahbs],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  EJerry] 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.'LuoARl 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr 
Sasser],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  NuHH]  were  added  as  cospon 
sors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
28,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  May  18, 
1985,  should  be  commemorated  as  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Head  Start  Program  and  reaf- 
firming congressional  support  for  the 
Head  Start  Program. 

SKHATB  RESOLUTION  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcimi],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
SxEinns]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  50,  a  resolution 
reaffirming  the  Senate's  commitment 
to  the  Job  Corps  Program. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
•nON  29— URGING  A  MORATO- 
RIUM ON  NUCLEAR  TESTING 
AND  DEPLOYMENT  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

8.  Cor.  Rbs.  29 

Whereas  the  Increased  deployment  of 
strategic  nuclear  mlssflwi  by  both  the 
United  States  Oovemment  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Union  threatens  the  Se- 
curity of  the  world: 

Whereas  serious  negotiations  to  limit  the 
anns  race  are  about  to  begin  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  governments; 

Whereas  the  testins  and  deployment  of 
strategic  nuclear  mlssOes  are  verifiable:  and 

Whereas  the  safety  of  the  world  and  the 
atmoq>here  for  arms  control  negotiations 
could  be  Improved  by  limited  gestures  by 
the  governments  of  both  countries:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Raolved  bp  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
retenUUivet  concurring}.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  urges  the  President  to  propose,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time,  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  estab- 
llsh- 

(1)  a  mutual  moratorium  on  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  land-bssed  strategic  nu- 
clear missiles,  and 

(2)  a  mutual  moratorium  on  the  testing, 
underground,  on  the  sea.  In  the  atmosphere, 
or  In  space,  of  any  strategic  nuclear  war- 
beads, 

during  the  period  in  which  the  United 
States  Ctovemment  aiul  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  negotiating  in  good- 
faith  to  limit  or  reduce  such  mlBsllwt 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 


thering  of  National  Security  Agmcy  mis- 
sions involving  communications  and  ccnn- 
puter  security  through  his  energetic  and  ef- 
fective management  of  complex,  rapidly 
evolving  programs; 

Whereas.  General  Faurer  has  earned  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  trust  of  the  bigfaest 
officials  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Oovemment,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  present  and  former  Members  of 
the  Intelligence  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  for  his  integ- 
rity and  positive  approach  to  Congressional 
oversight  of  our  Nation's  Intelligence  activi- 
ties: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

RetoloeA  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
re*entattve»  eoneurring)  That  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Ills  retirement  from  active  duty  the 
Senate  and  House  of  R^nesentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  express  and 
record  their  deep  appreciation  to  Lieuten- 
ant General  Lincoln  D.  Faurer  for  his  ex- 
ceptionally distinguished  service  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  the  national  and 
defense  intelligenoe  missions,  and  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
"nON  30— COMIiflENDING  LT. 
GEN.  LINCOLN  D.  FAURER  FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL  SERVICE  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DOLE  for  (Mr.  Durehberger. 
for  himself  and  Nlr.  Leahy)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Con.  Res.  30 

Whereas,  Lieuteiumt  General  Lincoln  D. 
Faurer,  United  States  Air  Force,  has  served 
his  nation  with  dedication,  honor  and  dis- 
tinction for  35  years  since  his  graduation 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1950; 

Whereas,  General  Paurer's  career  has 
been  one  of  outstanding  accomplishment 
and  devotion  to  duty,  culminating  with 
three  years  of  service  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  where  he  has  direct- 
ed the  nation's  most  complex  and  techno- 
logically sophisticated  intelligence  collec- 
tion systems; 

Whereas,  General  Paurer's  many  com- 
mendations and  awards  testify  to  his  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  outstanding  innovative 
leadership; 

Whereas,  during  a  period  of  rapid  techno- 
logical change  and  accelerated  demand  for 
timely,  accurate  Signals  Intelligence  infor- 
mation to  support  both  national  and  de- 
fense intelligence  requirements,  General 
Faurer  has  guided  the  National  Security 
Agency  to  unprecedented  levels  of  achieve- 
ment and  has  thus  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas,  General  Faurer  has  made  signif- 
icant contributions  to  the  successful  fur- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  100— AU- 
THORIZING THE  TAKING  OF  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  IN  THE  CHAM- 
BER OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

8.  Res.  1(W 

Retolved,  That  paragraph  1  of  Rule  IV  of 
the  Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Senate 
Wing  of  the  United  States  Capitol  (prohibit- 
ing the  taking  of  pictures  in  the  Senate 
Chamber)  be  temporarily  suspended  for  the 
sole  and  specific  purpose  of  permitting  the 
National  Geographic  Society  to  photograph 
the  United  States  Senate  in  actual  session 
on  BCarch  19,  1985,  immediately  following 
the  first  MX  vote. 

Sec.  2.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Smate 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  therefor,  which  ar- 
rangements shall  provide  for  a  minimum  of 
disruption  to  Senate  proceedings. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  101— RE- 
LATING TO  PRESERVING  THE 
DEDUCTION  FOR  CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  WILSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  101 

Whereas  the  need  for  assistance  to  people 
throughout  the  world  is  greater  than  ever 

Whereas,  whUe  there  is  a  role  for  Govern- 
ment to  play  in  meeting  essential  needs  of 
society,  they  are  best  addressed  by  private 
initiative: 

Whereas,  the  President,  himself,  has  elo- 
quently asked  for  a  renewal  of  America's 
longstanding  commitment  to  volunteerism 
by  urging  even  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  private  sector  to  \Mdk\e  pressing  social 
problems; 

Whereas  it  is  private  sector  charitable  or- 
ganization that  focus  attention  and  coordi- 
nate the  delivery  of  resources  to  best  serve 
those  in  need; 

Whereas  charitable  institutions  help  feed, 
clothe,  house,  and  care  for  America's  and 
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the  World's  len  fortunate— the  hungry,  the 
poor,  the  homeleaa.  and  the  sick; 

Whereas  charitable  Institutions  have 
made  great  Kientiflc  and  medical  advance- 
ments to  the  benefit  of  society; 

Whereas  charitable  Institutions  such  as 
colleges  and  unlvenltles  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  education  of  our  dtlaenry: 

Where  charitable  Institutions  have  played 
an  indispensable  role  in  the  development  of 
the  arts  In  America; 

Whereas  charities  depend  on  donations  to 
allow  them  to  perform  their  vital  functions; 

Whereas  proposed  tax  reform  seeks  to 
equaliie  the  basis  on  which  various  commer- 
cial ventures  compete  for  capital: 

Whereas  charities  do  not  compete  against 
commercial  ventures  for  capital; 

Whereas  it  Is  illogical  and  harmful  to 
place  charities  in  an  equal  tax  status  with 
for-profit,  commercial  ventures; 

Whereas  comprehensive  tax  reform 
should  not  penalise  America's  charitable  or- 
ganizations; and 

Whereas  the  financial  health  of  oiu-  Na- 
tion's charitable  organizations  would  be 
comprmnised  if  the  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment presently  afforded  to  their  contribu- 
tors was  reduced:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate— 

That  the  deduction  for  charitable  contri- 
butions should  remain  as  currently  provided 
for  in  the  Federal  Tax  Code. 

•  Mr.  WnJSON.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
spirit  of  the  President's  commitment 
to  a  renewal  of  volunteerlsm,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  which  expresses 
the  need  for  maintaining  the  deduct- 
ibility of  charitable  contributions 
under  our  Federal  Tax  Code. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
streamlining  of  our  Nation's  tax 
system,  charities  warrant  special  con- 
sideration. The  aim  of  tax  reform  is  to 
equalize  the  basis  on  which  various 
commercial  ventures  compete  for  cap- 
ital by  simplifying  the  Tax  Code  and 
closing  loopholes  for  special  interests. 
Charities  do  not  compete  on  this  level, 
Instead  depending  on  donations  for 
their  livelihood.  Commercial  Interests 
are,  therefore,  incomparable  to  those 
of  charitable  organizations. 

It  Is  imfalr  to  treat  charitable  deduc- 
tions as  "just  another  loophole"  when 
undertaking  reform.  Private  sector  in- 
volvement in  charitable  concerns  rep- 
resents the  most  positive  approach  to 
tackling  social  programs.  Without 
such  support,  the  Government  would 
be  compelled  to  increase  direct  aid  to 
help  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  care  for 
the  needy  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world.  Greater  private  involve- 
ment must  be  fostered,  not  squelched. 

Far  from  an  Inducement  for  this  cru- 
cial support,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's plan  would  cost  charitable  or- 
ganizations billions  of  dollars  In  lost 
contributions.  Charitable  deductions 
would  be  eliminated  for  the  nearly 
two-thirds  of  our  citizenry  who  do  not 
file  Itemized  returns.  For  those  who  do 
itemize  only  contributions  in  excess  of 
2  percent  of  gross  income  would  be  de- 
ductible, while  the  average  charitable 
deduction    currently    taken    by    this 


group  Is  only  1.97  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  Income. 

Medicine,  education,  and  the  arts  are 
among  the  vital  institutions  which 
depend  on  charitable  support.  The 
rtmwiajing  effects  of  the  proposed  plan 
would  deal  a  blow  to  every  American. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  spare  charities  from  bearing  a 
double  burden  under  tax  reform  and 
budget  cutting.  In  this  day  of  neces- 
sary reductions  in  social  programs,  we 
must  encourage  private  Initiative  to 
pick  up  where  the  Government 
cannot.  Charitable  organizations  need 
and  deserve  preferential  tax  treatment 
for  their  contributors  more  today  than 
ever  before.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  102— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  REVIEW  OP 
FINANCIAL  AID  FORMULAS  AP- 
PLICABLE TO  STUDENT  POST- 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PRE8SLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Rb.  103 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  tliat  the  Secretary  of  Education 
should  review  the  financial  aid  formulas  for 
students  in  postaeenndary  educational  insti- 
tutions under  title  TV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  19M  with  special  attenUon  to  de- 
vising a  more  equitable  formula  for  farm 
famlUes. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Bdr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  legislation 
which  requires  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Education  to  review  ctirrent  financial 
aid  formulas  In  an  effort  to  provide  an 
equitable  formula  for  postsecondary 
education  students  whose  parents  are 
farmers. 

I  believe  everyone  In  this  body  Is 
well  aware  of  the  extreme  financial 
hardships  experienced  by  many  farm 
families.  Their  ever-growing  financial 
burdens  are  difficult  to  bear.  These 
families  are  finding  it  almost  Impossi- 
ble to  send  their  children  to  a  postsec- 
ondary educational  Institution. 

Too  often,  farm  families  do  not  turn 
a  profit  during  the  year.  When  their 
children  apply  for  financial  aid  for  col- 
lege or  vocational  school,  they  are 
often  refused  on  the  grounds  that 
their  family  land  holdings  exceed  for- 
mula requirements.  My  resolution  asks 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  study 
the  current  system,  which  I  believe  pe- 
nalizes farm  families,  and  devise  a 
more  equitable  formula  so  that  these 
deserving  students  from  farm  families 
will  not  be  denied  financial  aid. 

The  high  interest  rates,  low  com- 
modity prices,  constantly  rising  pro- 
duction costs,  and  declining  farmland 
values  have  created  the  severe  prob- 
lems family  farmers  now  face.  I  be- 
lieve the  inavallabllity  of  financial  aid 
for  students  from  farm  families  is  a 
problem  which  needs  to  be  addressed. 


Many  other  issues  and  problems 
come  before  the  Senate  which,  in  one 
way  or  another,  affect  agriculture. 
However,  financial  aid  for  postsecond- 
ary education  students  Is  an  expendi- 
tiure  I  have  always  believed  to  be  a 
wise  investment  for  oiur  country.  With 
the  number  of  family  farms  on  the  de- 
cline, many  children  of  farm  families 
are  now  looking  Into  training  In  other 
professions.  We  must  assume  our  re- 
sponsibility of  Insuring  that  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  are  avail- 
able to  the  truly  deserving  in  our 
country. 

Having  grown  up  on  a  farm  near 
Humboldt.  SD.  and  having  attending 
college  with  the  help  of  student  loans 
and  college  work-study,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  these  impor- 
tant programs.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  consistently  supported  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  for  postsecond- 
ary education  students.  The  current 
formulas,  which  I  find  unfair  to  farm 
families,  need  to  be  reviewed.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Secretary  Bennett  will  see 
fit  to  make  changes  In  the  present  for- 
mulas to  Improve  accessibility  to  fi- 
nancial aid  for  students  whose  parents 
are  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  a  more  fair  and  equita- 
ble financial  aid  formula  for  postsec- 
ondary education  students  from  farm 
families  can  be  found  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  Congress  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COiaUTTBB  OR  AUfBD  CBtVICBS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  deemed  to 
have  met  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  March  18,  in  exec- 
utive session,  to  consider  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71.  to  approve  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds  made  available  by  Public 
Law  98-473  for  the  procurement  of 
MX  missiles,  subject  to  the  enactment 
of  a  second  joint  resolution. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  has  approved  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

sxncoiiiinm  on  miutabt  constkuctioii 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
second,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
Bfarch  18.  1985,  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  fiscal  year  1988  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill. 

The  PRSIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  weekend  it  was  reported  that 
the  new  ruler  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Bfllkhall  Gorbachev,  had  Issued  Mos- 
cow's harshest  warning  yet  to  Paki- 
stan over  the  situation  in  Afghanistan. 
These  reports  Indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  considering  retaliatory  ac- 
tions against  Pakistan  if  support  for 
the  freedom  fighters  In  Afghanistan 
does  not  subside.  The  Saturday  Wash- 
ington Post  quoted  the  Soviet  News 
Agency  Tass  as  declaring  that: 

"Aggressive  actions."  against  Afghanistan, 
a  Soviet  ally  whose  government  Is  main- 
tained by  about  100.00  troops,  "are  being 
carried  out  from  Pakistan's  territory  .  . 
It  was  also  stressed  that  this  cannot  but 
affect  in  the  most  negative  way  Soviet-Paki- 
stani relations: 

This  latest  Instance  of  belligerency 
and  buUylng  is  significant  in  that  the 
Soviets  have  decided  to  up  the  ante  in 
South  Asia.  Whereas  the  Russian  bear 
to  the  north  has  repeatedly  combined 
threats  against  Pakistan  with  actual 
border  violations  and  military  hostU- 
itles.  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  threat  was  voiced  by  the 
leader  himself  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  latest  threat  Issued  in  support 
of  the  Soviet's  self-declared  right  to 
commit  genocide  In  Afghanistan— 
beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the  world  com- 
munity—brings to  mind  a  similar 
warning  issued  several  weeks  ago  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  In  violation  of 
virtually  every  code  of  moral  conduct, 
save  their  own.  I  suppose,  the  Rus- 
sians have  put  the  world  press  on 
notice:  Journalists  found  covering  the 
situation  in  Afghanistan  would  be  exe- 
cuted on  sight.  The  Soviets  under- 
stand that  the  key  to  success  of  their 
long-term  plan  for  subjugating  Af- 
ghanistan is  to  keep  the  world  commu- 
nity in  the  darkness  of  Ignorance; 
nightly  broadcasts  of  the  barbaric 
atrocities  committed  In  that  country 
would  at  last  incite  the  world  commu- 
nity to  rise  in  protest  against  the 
Soviet  acts. 

It  is  clear  that,  rather  than  moving 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
travesty  that  is  Afghanistan,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  adopted  a  new.  "get  tough" 
approach  with  regard  to  International 
security  and  Involvement  there.  It  Is 
Just  as  clear  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
rejected  the  option  of  keeping  himself 
above  the  fray,  in  a  position  where  he 
might  pursue  a  more  flexible  line. 
Rather,  the  new  Soviet  ruler  has  de- 
cided to  dirty  his  own  hands  in  defense 
of  Soviet-sponsored  genocide  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and,  going  so  far  as  to  link 
policy  In  Central  America  to  that  in 
Asia,  is  carrying  the  ball  In  this  latest 
round  of  bully-boy  antics. 


Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  in  one 
respect  I  am  gratified  that  this  recent 
development  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Pakistan  has  come  to  light. 
I  hope  that  it  will  put  to  rest  the  Illu- 
sions shared  by  many  in  the  West  that 
the  ascendance  of  Mr.  Gorbachev 
augurs  well  for  a  flexible,  more  con- 
structive Soviet  foreign  policy.  It  Is 
true  that,  unlike  recent  Soviet  leaders. 
Mr.  Gorbachev  is  better  educated, 
more  sophisticated,  and  can  be  expect- 
ed to  be  around  to  celebrate  his  next 
birthday.  Some  would  even  deem  him 
charming.  All  of  this  notwithstanding, 
what  this  means  for  Soviet  foreign 
policy  is  that  we  can  expect  it  to  be 
more  aggressive,  more  precise,  and 
cloaked  in  a  mantle  of  sophistication 
that  will  make  even  expansionism  and 
mass  murder  more  charming.  But  the 
underlying  reality,  as  dononstrated  in 
Afghanistan,  will  remain  the  same. 

If  we.  meaning  the  West  and  con- 
cerned nations  of  the  Third  World,  are 
to  compete  in  what  may  amount  to  a 
new,  more  intensified  round  of  propa- 
ganda, threats,  and  negotiations,  then 
we  must  forge  a  consensus  on  the  re- 
ality of  the  threat  which  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  presents,  particularly  with 
regard  to  Afghanistan.  This  should 
not  be  as  difficult  as  it  initially  ap- 
pears, for  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  is 
one  which  transcends  party  and  parti- 
sanship. It  is  as  much  an  Issue  for  lib- 
erals as  it  is  for  conservatives;  for 
hawks,  doves,  and  those  In  between. 

In  this  regard,  the  magagdne  supple- 
ment to  the  Sunday  Washington  Post 
yesterday  contained  a  very  enlighten- 
ing article  by  Peter  Collier  and  David 
Horowitz,  entitled  "Lefties  for 
Reagan."  In  it.  the  authors  argue  that 
a  foreign  policy  based  on  standing  up 
to  the  Soviets,  especially  in  Afghani- 
stan, is  not  incompatible  with  sound 
principles  of  the  liberal  ethos  defend- 
ing human  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  As  this  is  an  issue  which  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  strategic  Importance 
as  it  Is  a  moral  imperative,  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  we  can  unite  behind  a 
concerted,  determined  effort  to  effect 
a  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  of  occu- 
pation from  Afghanistan.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  following  excerpt 
from  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

I^rriES  FOR  RSACAM 

(By  Peter  Collier  and  David  Horowitz) 
When  we  tell  our  old  radical  friends  that 
we  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  last  November, 
the  response  Is  usually  one  of  aimoyed  in- 
credulity. After  making  sure  that  we  are  not 
putting  them  on,  our  old  friends  make  nerv- 
ous Jokes  about  Jerry  FalweU  and  Phyllis 
Schlafly.  about  gods  that  have  faUed.  about 
aging  yuppies  ascending  to  consumer 
heaven  in  their  BMWs.  We  remind  them  of 
an  old  adage:  "Anyone  under  40  who  isnt  a 
socialist  has  no  heart;  anyone  over  40  who  is 
a  socialist  lias  no  brain." 


Inevitably  the  talk  becomes  bitter.  One 
old  comrade,  after  a  tirade  in  which  she  had 
denounced  us  as  reactionaries  and  crypto- 
faadsts.  finally  sputtered.  "And  the  worst 
thing  is  that  you've  turned  your  back  on  the 
Sixtieal"  That  was  exactly  right:  casting  our 
ballots  for  Ranald  Reagan  was  Indeed  a  way 
of  finally  sving  goodbye  to  all  that— to  the 
self-aggrandizing  romance  with  corrupt 
Third  Woridtam;  to  the  casual  indulgence  of 
Soviet  totalitarianism;  to  the  hypocritical 
and  self-dramatlzing  anti-Americanism 
which  is  the  New  Left's  bequest  to  main- 
stream politics. 

The  instruments  of  popular  culture  may 
perhaps  be  forgiven  for  continuing  to  por- 
tray the  '60s  as  a  time  of  infectious  ideaUsm. 
but  those  of  us  who  were  active  then  have 
no  excuse  for  abetting  this  banality.  If  in 
some  ways  it  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was 
also  the  worst  of  times,  an  era  of  blood- 
thirsty fantasies  as  well  as  spiritual  ones. 
We  ourselves  experienced  both  aspects, 
starting  as  civil  rights  and  antiwar  acUvists 
and  ending  as  ooedlton  of  the  New  Left 
magazine  Ramparts.  The  magazine  post  al- 
lowed us  to  write  about  the  rough  beast 
slouching  through  America  and  also  to  urge 
it  on  throuiA  noneditorial  activities  we 
thought  of  as  clandestine  untO  we  later  read 
about  them  in  the  FBI  and  CIA  files  we 
both  accumulated. 

Like  other  radicals  in  those  days,  we  were 
against  electoral  politics,  regarding  voting 
as  (me  of  those  charades  used  by  the  ruling 
class  to  legitimate  its  power.  We  were  even 
more  against  Reagan,  then  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, having  been  roughed  up  by  his 
troopers  during  the  People's  Park  demon- 
strations in  Berkeley  and  tear-gassed  by  his 
National  Guard  helicopters  during  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Third  World  libera- 
tion n«nt  Strike.  But  neither  elections  nor 
elected  officials  seemed  particularly  imix>r- 
tant  compared  with  the  auguries  of  revolu- 
tion the  left  saw  everywhere  by  the  end  of 
the  decade— in  the  way  the  nefarious  Rich- 
ard Nixon  was  widentaig  the  war  in  Indo- 
cliina:  in  the  unprovoked  attacks  by  para- 
military police  against  the  Black  Panther 
Party;  in  the  formation  of  the  Weather  I7n- 
derground.  a  group  willing  to  pick  up  the 
gan  or  the  bomb.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
apocalyitse  struggling  to  be  bom  seemed  to 
need  only  the  slighest  assist  from  the  radi- 
cal midwife. 

When  we  were  in  the  voting  booth  this 
past  November  (in  differoit  precincts  but  of 
the  same  mind)  we  both  though  back  to  tlie 
day  in  1980  whem  Tom  Hayden  came  by  the 
office  and.  after  getting  a  Rami>arts  dona- 
tion to  buy  gas  maslcs  and  other  combat 
issue  for  Black  Panther  "guerrillas,"  an- 
nounced portentously:  "Fascism  is  hue.  and 
we're  all  going  to  be  in  jaU  by  the  end  of  the 
year."  We  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  this 
apocalyptic  vision  and  In  fact  had  Just  writ- 
ten in  an  editorial:  "The  sytAexa  cannot  be 
revitalized.  It  must  be  overthrown.  As  hu- 
manly as  possible,  but  by  any  means  neces- 
sary." 

Every  though  and  perception  in  those 
days  was  fOtered  through  Uie  dark  and  dis- 
torting glass  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  left 
was  hooked  on  Vietnam.  It  was  an  addictive 
dnig  whose  rush  was  a  potent  mix  of  melo- 
drama, self-importance  and  moral  rectitude. 
Vietnam  was  a  universal  solvent— the  expla- 
nation for  every  evil  we  saw  and  the  Justifi- 
cation for  every  excess  we  committed. 
Trashing  the  windows  of  merchants  on  the 
main  streets  of  America  seemed  warranted 
by  the  notion  that  these  petty  bourgeois 
shopkeepers  were  cogs  in  the  sy^«n  of  capi- 
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talist  exploitation  that  waa  obllteratlns 
Vietnam.  nuitasUng  the  death  of  local  cops 
aeemed  warranted  by  the  role  they  played 
aa  an  occupying  anny  in  America's  black 
Khettoa,  thoae  mlnl-Vietnanu  we  yearned  to 
see  explode  In  domestic  wars  of  liberation. 
Vietnam  caused  us  to  acquire  a  new  appre- 
ciation for  foreign  tyrants  like  Kim  n  Sung 
of  North  Korea.  Vietnam  also  caused  us  to 
support  the  domestic  extortionism  and  vio- 
lence of  groups  like  the  Black  Panthers,  and 
to  dismiss  derisively  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
as  an  "Uncle  Tom."  (The  left  has  conven- 
iently forgotten  this  fact  now  that  it  finds  it 
expedient  to  invoke  King's  name  and  repu- 
tation to  further  its  domestic  politics.) 

How  naive  the  New  Left  was  can  be  delat- 
ed, but  by  the  end  of  the  '608  we  were  not 
political  novices.  We  knew  that  bad  news 
from  Southeast  Asia— the  reports  of  bogged- 
down  campaigns  and  the  weekly  body 
counts  announced  by  Walter  Cronkite— was 
good  for  the  radical  agenda.  The  more  re- 
pressive our  government  in  dealing  with  dis- 
sent at  home,  the  more  recruits  for  our 
cause  and  the  sooner  the  appearance  of  the 
revolutionary  Armageddon. 

Our  assumption  that  Vietnam  would  be 
the  political  and  moral  fulcrum  by  which  we 
would  tip  this  country  toward  revolution 
foresaw  every  possibility  except  one:  that 
the  United  States  would  pull  out.  Never  had 
we  thought  that  the  United  States  the 
archimperial  power,  would  of  its  own  volition 
withdraw  from  Indochina.  This  develop- 
ment violated  a  primary  article  of  our  hand- 
me-down  Marxism:  that  political  action 
through  normal  channels  could  not  alter 
the  course  of  the  war.  The  system  we  had 
wanted  to  overthrow  worked  tardily  and 
only  at  great  cost,  but  it  worked. 

When  American  troops  finally  came 
home,  some  of  us  took  the  occasion  to  begin 
a  long  and  painful  reexamination  of  our  po- 
litical assumptions  and  beliefs.  Others  did 
not.  For  the  diehards.  there  was  a  post- Viet- 
nam syndrome  in  its  own  way  as  debilitating 
as  that  suffered  by  people  who  had  fought 
there— a  sense  of  emptiness  rather  ttuui  ex- 
hilaration, a  paradoxical  desire  to  hold  onto 
and  breathe  life  back  Into  the  experience 
that  had  been  their  high  for  so  many  years. 

As  the  post-Vietnam  decade  progressed, 
the  diehards  of  the  left  Ignored  conclusions 
about  the  viability  of  democratic  traditions 
that  might  have  been  drawn  from  America's 
exit  from  Vietnam  and  from  the  Watergate 
crisis  that  followed  it,  a  time  when  the  man 
whose  ambitions  they  tiad  feared  most  was 
removed  from  office  by  the  Constitution 
rather  than  by  a  coup.  The  only  "lessons" 
of  Vietnam  the  left  seemed  interested  in 
were  those  that  emphasized  the  danger  of 
American  power  abroad  and  the  need  to  di- 
minish it,  a  view  that  was  injected  into  the 
Democratic  Party  with  the  triumph  of  the 
McOovemite  wing.  The  problem  with  this 
use  of  Vietnam  as  a  moral  text  for  American 
policy,  however,  was  that  the  pages  follow- 
ing the  fall  of  Saigon  had  been  whited  out. 

No  lesson,  for  instance,  was  seen  in 
Hanoi's  ruthless  conquest  of  the  South,  the 
establishment  of  a  police  state  in  Saigon 
and  the  political  oblivious  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  whose  struggle  we  on  the 
left  has  so  panlonately  supported.  It  was 
not  that  credible  information  was  lacking. 
Jean  Lacouture  wrote  in  1976:  "Never  before 
have  we  had  such  proof  of  so  many  detained 
after  a  war.  Not  in  Moscow  in  1917.  Not  in 
Madrid  in  1939,  not  in  Paris  and  Rome  in 
1944.  nor  in  Havana  in  1959  .  .  ."  But  this 
eminent  French  Journalist,  who  had  been 
regarded  as  something  of  an  oracle  when  he 


was  reporting  America's  derelictions  during 
the  war.  was  dismissed  as  a  "sellout." 

In  1977.  when  some  former  antiwar  activ- 
ists dgned  an  Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of 
Vietnam  because  of  the  more  than  300,000 
prisoners  languishing  in  "reeducation  cen- 
ters" and  the  new  round  of  self-immolations 
by  Buddhist  monks,  they  were  chastised  by 
activist  David  Dellinger.  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  fellow  Richard  Bamet  and  other 
keepers  of  the  flame  in  a  New  York  Times 
advertisement  that  said  in  part:  "The 
present  government  of  Vietnam  should  be 
hailed  for  its  moderation  and  for  its  extraor- 
dinary effort  to  achieve  reconciliation 
among  all  of  its  people." 

When  tens  of  thousands  of  unreconciled 
"boat  people"  began  to  flee  the  repression 
of  their  communist  rulers.  Joan  Baez  and 
others  who  spoke  out  in  their  behalf  were 
attacked  for  breaking  ranks  with  Hanoi. 

Something  might  also  have  been  learned 
from  the  fate  of  wretched  Cambodia.  But 
leftists  seemed  so  addicted  to  finding  an 
American  cause  at  the  root  of  every  prob- 
lem that  they  couldn't  recognize  indigenous 
evils.  As  the  Khmer  Rouge  were  about  to 
take  over,  Noam  Chomsky  wrote  that  their 
advent  heralded  a  Cambodian  liberation,  "a 
new  era  of  economic  development  and  social 
Justice."  The  new  era  turned  out  to  be  the 
killing  fields  that  took  the  lives  of  2  million 
Cambodians. 

Finally,  Vietnam  emerged  as  an  imperial- 
ist power,  taking  control  of  Laos,  invading 
Cambodia  and  threatening  Thailand.  But  in 
a  recent  editorial.  The  Nation  explains  that 
the  Vietnamese  Invaded  Cambodia  "to  stop 
the  killing  and  restore  some  semblance  of 
dvlllaed  govenunent  to  the  devastated  coun- 
try." This  bloody  occupation  is  actually  a 
"rescue  mission."  and  what  has  happened 
should  not  "obscure  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  for  the  disasters  in  Indo- 
china," disasters  that  are  being  caused  by 
playing  the  "China  card"  and  refusing  to 
normalise  relations  with  Vietnam.  These 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  "make 
Vietnamese  withdrawal  from  Cambodia  un- 
likely"; only  the  White  House  can  "remove 
the  pressures  on  Vietnam  from  all  sides 
[that]  would  bring  peace  to  a  ravaged  land." 
Such  reasoning  recaUs  the  wonderful  line 
from  the  Costa-Oavras  film  "Z":  "Always 
blame  the  Americans.  Even  when  you're 
wrong,  you're  right." 

Another  unacknowledged  lesson  from 
Indochina  Involves  the  way  in  which  Viet- 
nam has  become  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Union  (paying  for  foreign  aid  by  sending 
labor  brigades  to  its  benefactor).  This  devel- 
opment doesn't  mesh  well  with  the  left's  on- 
going romantic  vision  of  HanoL  It  also 
threatens  the  left's  obstinate  refusal  to 
admit  that  during  the  mid-'70B— a  time 
when  American  democracy  was  trying  to 
heal  itself  from  the  twin  traumas  of  the  war 
and  Watergate— the  U.S.S.R.  was  demon- 
strating that  totalitarianism  abhors  a 
vacuum  by  moving  into  Africa,  Central 
America,  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere.  In- 
stead of  evaluating  the  Soviets  because  of 
the  change  in  what  we  used  to  call  "the  ob- 
jective conditions,"  the  left  rationalizes 
Soviet  aggression  as  the  spasms  of  a  petri- 
fied bureaucracy  whose  policies  are  annoy- 
ing mainly  because  they  distract  attention 
from  U.S.  malfeasance  around  the  world. 

If  they  were  capable  of  looking  Intently  at 
the  Soviet  Union,  leftists  and  liberals  alike 
would  have  to  concur  with  Susan  Sontag's 
contention  (which  many  of  them  Jeered  at 
when  she  aimounced  it)  that  communism  is 
simply  left-wing  fascism. 


One  of  the  reasons  the  left  has  been  so 
cautious  In  its  resiiniments  of  the  Soviets 
is  the  fiction  that  the  U.S.SJI.  is  on  the  side 
of  "history."  This  assumption  is  echoed  In 
Fred  Halllday's  euphoric  claim,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  New  Left  Review,  that  Soviet  sup- 
port was  crucial  to  14  Third  World  revolu- 
tions during  the  era  of  "detente"  (including 
such  triumphs  of  human  progress  as  Iran 
and  South  Yemen),  and  in  Andrew  Kop- 
kind's  fatuous  observation  that  "the  Soviet 
Union  has  almost  always  sided  with  the  rev- 
olutionists, the  liberationists,  the  insur- 
gents." In  Ethiopia?  Propped  up  by  30,000 
Cuban  legionnaires,  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment of  Menglstu  Halle  Marian  has  as  its 
main  accomplishment  a  "Red  Campaign  of 
Terror"  (its  official  designation)  that  killed 
thousands  of  people.  Where  were  those  who 
cheer  the  Soviet's  work  in  l>ehalf  of  the  so- 
cialist Zeitgeist  when  this  splsode  took 
place?  Or  this  past  fall  when  the  Marxist 
liberator  squandered  more  than  $40  million 
on  a  party  celebrating  the  10th  annivesary 
of  his  murderous  rule  while  his  people 
starved?  Where  were  they  to  point  out  the 
moral  when  capitalist  America  rushed  in 
350  million  metric  tons  of  grain  to  help 
allay  the  Ethiopian  starvation  while  the  So- 
viets were  managing  to  contribute  only  10 
million  metric  tons?  Where  are  they  now 
that  Menglstu  withholds  emergency  food 
supplies  from  the  starving  provinces  of  Eri- 
trea and  Tigre  because  the  people  there  are 
in  rebellion  against  his  tyranny? 

Reagan  is  often  upbraided  for  having  de- 
scribed the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil  empire. 
Those  opposed  to  this  term  seem  to  be  of- 
fended esthetically  rather  than  politically. 
Just  how  wide  of  the  mark  is  the  president? 
Oppressing  an  aray  of  nationalities  whose 
populations  far  outnumber  its  own,  Russia 
Is  the  last  of  the  old  European  empires, 
keeping  in  subjugation  not  only  formerly  in- 
dependent states  such  as  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  (Hitler's  gift  to  Stalin),  but 
also  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  Every 
country  "liberated"  into  the  Soviet  bloc  has 
been  transformed  into  a  national  prison, 
where  the  borders  are  guarded  to  keep  the 
inmates  in  rather  the  foreigners  out. 

The  war  in  Afghanistan  is  much  more  a 
metaphor  for  the  Soviets'  view  of  the  world 
than  Vietnam  ever  was  for  America's.  Of 
the  approximately  16  million  people  living 
in  Afghanistan  at  the  time  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion, as  estimated  1  million  have  already 
been  killed  and  wounded.  There  are  now 
about  4  million  refugees^  a  figure  that  does 
not  include  "internal"  refugees— the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  villagers  forced  to 
leave  their  scorched  earth  for  the  Soviet- 
controlled  big  cities,  the  only  place  where 
food  is  available.  Or  the  thousands  of 
Afghan  children  who  have  been  taken  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  "educated"  and  who 
will  eventually  be  returned  to  their  native 
land  as  spies  and  quislings. 

Soviet  strategy  is  based  on  a  brutal  rejoin- 
der to  Mao's  poetic  notion  (which  we  old 
New  Leftists  used  to  enjoy  citing)  about 
guerrillas  being  like  fish  swimming  in  a  sea 
of  popular  support.  The  Soviet  solution  is  to 
ImU  the  sea  and  ultimately  drain  it,  leaving 
the  fish  exposed  and  gasping  on  barren 
land.  The  Russian  presence  Is  characterized 
by  systematic  destruction  of  crops  and  medi- 
cal facilities,  indiaeriminate  terror  against 
the  civilian  population,  carpet  bombings 
and  the  deadly  "yellow  rain"  that  even  the 
leftist  Peoples'  Tribunal  in  Paris  (successor 
to  the  Bertrand  Russell  War  Crimes  Tribu- 
nal) has  said  is  being  used  in  Afghanistan. 


During  each  December  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  invasion,  when  liberal  politicians  re- 
discover the  mujaheddln  guerrillas  in  the 
hiUs,  after  11  months  of  moral  amnesia, 
there  are  blithe  references  to  Afghanistan 
as  "Russia's  Vietnam."  Those  who  Invoke 
the  analogy  seem  to  think  that  simply  by 
doing  so  they  have  doomed  the  Russian 
storm  troopers  to  defeat.  But  this  analogy  is 
baaed  on  a  misunderstanding  of  what  Viet- 
nam waa  and  what  Afghanistan  is.  Unlike 
America's  high-tech  television  war.  Afghani- 
stan is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  encoun- 
ters that  takes  place  in  the  dark.  The  Sovi- 
ets make  no  attempt  to  win  hearts  and 
mlndr,  the  My  Lais  that  are  dally  occur- 
rences there  cause  no  shock  because  they  do 
not  appear  on  Moscow  TV;  there  are  no 
scenes  of  the  peasant  children  whose  hands 
and  faces  have  been  destroyed  by  antiper- 
sonnel bombs  in  the  shapes  of  toy  trucks 
and  butterflies  a  Los  Angeles  physician  we 
know  saw  strewn  over  the  Afghan  country- 
side; there  are  no  images  of  body  bags  being 
offloaded  from  Soviet  tranqwrts.  Because 
there  is  no  media  coverage,  there  can  be  no 
growing  revulsion  on  the  home  front,  no 
protests  on  Soviet  campuses  and  in  Soviet 
streets,  no  clamor  to  bring  the  boys  home. 

Afghanistan  is  not  Russia's  Vietnam  not 
only  because  the  nation  committing  the 
atrocities  never  sees  them,  but  because  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  blacked  out,  too.  At  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war  there  was  a  non- 
combatant  army  of  foreign  Journalists 
present  to  witness  its  conduct.  In  Afghani- 
stan they  are  forbidden,  as  are  the  Red 
Cross  and  all  other  international  relief 
agencies  that  were  integral  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam.  And  without  these  wit- 
nesses. Afghanistan  is  a  matter  of  "out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind." 

In  Vietnam  we  waged  a  war  against  our- 
selves and  lost.  The  Soviets  will  not  let  that 
hi^pen  to  them.  The  truth  of  the  Vietnam 
analogy  is  not  that  guerrillas  must  inevita- 
bly bog  down  and  defeat  a  superior  force  of 
invaders,  but  that  war  against  Indigenous 
forces  by  a  superpower  can  be  won  if  it  Is 
waged  against  a  backdrop  of  international 
ignorance  and  apathy.  The  proper  analogy 
for  Afghanistan  is  not  Vietnam  at  all  but 
rather  Spain- not  in  the  nature  of  the  war, 
but  in  the  symbolic  value  it  has  for  our 
time— or  should— in  terms  of  democracy's 
will  to  reaiat  aggression.  Aid  to  the  muja- 
heddln should  not  be  a  dirty  little  secret  of 
the  CIA.  but  a  matter  of  public  policy  and 
national  honor  as  well. 

Perhaps  the  leading  feature  of  the  left 
today  la  the  moral  aelectlvlty  that  French 
social  critic  Jean-Francois  Revel  has  identi- 
fied aa  "the  syndrome  of  the  crosseyed 
left."  Leftists  can  describe  \netnam'8  con- 
quest and  colonization  of  Cambodia  as  a 
"rescue  mission."  while  reviling  Ronald 
Reagan  for  applying  the  same  term  to  the 
Grenada  operation,  although  better  than  90 
percent  of  the  Island's  population  told  inde- 
pendent pollsters  they  were  grateful  for  the 
arrival  of  U.S.  troops.  Forgetting  for  a 
moment  that  Afghanistan  is  "Russia's  Viet- 
nam." leftists  caU  Grenada  "America's  Af- 
ghanistan," although  people  of  Afghanistan 
(as  one  member  of  the  resistance  there  told 
us)  would  literally  die  for  the  elections  held 
in  Grenada. 

The  left's  memory  can  be  as  selective  as 
its  morality.  When  it  comes  to  past  commit- 
ments that  have  faUed.  the  leftist  mentality 
is  utterly  unable  to  produce  a  coherent  bal- 
ance sheet,  let  alone  a  profit-and-loas  state- 
ment. The  attitude  toward  Soviet  penetra- 
tion of  the  Americas  is  a  good  example.  Cur- 


rent enthusiasm  for  the  Sandinlsta  regime 
in  Nicaragua  should  recall  to  those  of  us  old 
enough  to  remember  a  previous  enthusiasm 
for  Cuba  35  years  ago.  Many  of  us  began 
our  New  Leftism  with  the  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  demonstrations.  We  raised  our  voices 
and  chanted.  "Cuba  81!  Yanqui  No!"  We  em- 
braced Fidel  Castro  not  only  because  of  the 
flamboyant  penonal  style  of  the  barimdos 
of  this  36tb  of  July  Movement  but  also  be- 
cause Castro  aasured  the  world  that  his  rev- 
olution belonged  to  neither  communists  nor 
capitalists,  that  It  was  neither  red  nor  blade 
but  Cuban  olive  green. 

We  attributed  Castro's  expanding  links 
with  Moscow  to  the  U.S.-8ponsored  invasion 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  then  to  the  "secret 
war"  waged  against  Cuba  by  VS.  intelli- 
gence and  paramilitary  organizations.  But 
while  Castro's  apoloidsts  in  the  United 
States  may  find  it  expedient  to  maintain 
these  fictions.  Carlos  Franqui  and  other  old 
Fldeliataa  now  in  exUe  have  made  it  dear 
that  Caatro  embraced  the  Sovieta  even 
before  the  U.S.  hostility  became  decisive, 
and  that  he  steered  his  country  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Soviets  with  considerable  en- 
thusiasm. Before  the  Bay  of  Pigs  be  put  a 
Soviet  general  in  charge  of  Cuban  forces. 
Before  the  Bay  of  Pigs  he  destroyed  Cuba's 
democratic  trade  union  movement,  al- 
though its  elected  leadership  was  drawn 
from  his  own  36th  of  July  Movement.  He 
did  so  because  he  knew  that  the  Stalinists 
of  Cuba's  Communist  Party  would  be  de- 
pendable cheerleaders  and  effident  police- 
men of  his  emerging  dictatorship. 

One  symbolic  event  along  the  way  that 
many  of  us  missed  was  Castro's  imprison- 
ment of  hia  old  ccHnrage  Huber  Matos.  liber- 
ator of  Mstanzas  Province,  and  one  of  the 
four  key  military  leaders  of  the  revoluticm. 
Matos'  crime:  <7itlcfaEing  the  growing  Influ- 
ence of  Cuban  communists  (thereby  Jeop- 
ardizing Caatro's  plana  to  use  them  as  his 
palace  giuud).  Matos'  sentence:  30  years  in  a 
4-by-ll  concrete  box.  Given  such  a  prece- 
dent, bow  can  we  faU  to  support  Eden  Pas- 
tora  for  taking  up  arms  against  early  signs 
of  similar  totalitarianism  in  Nicaragua? 

What  haa  come  of  Cuba'a  revolution  to 
break  the  chains  of  American  imperialism? 
Soviets  administer  the  still  one-crop  Cuban 
economy;  Soviets  train  the  C^ban  army;  and 
Soviet  subsidies,  fully  one-quarter  of  Cuba's 
gross  national  product,  prevent  the  (Tuban 
treasury  from  going  broke.  Before  the  revo- 
lution, there  were  more  than  35  independ- 
ent newspapers  and  radio  stations  in 
Havana.  Now,  there  is  only  the  official  voice 
of  Granma.  iiie  Cuban  Pravda  and  a  hand- 
ful of  other  outlets  qwuUng  the  same  party 
line.  Today  Cuba  is  a  more  abject  and  de- 
formed colony  of  the  Soviet  empire  than  it 
ever  was  of  America.  The  archretiel  of  our 
youth.  Fidel  Castro,  has  become  a  party 
hack  who  cheerfully  endorsed  the  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  19M  and  endorses  the  on- 
going plunder  of  Afghanistan  today,  an 
aging  pimp  who  sells  his  young  men  to  the 
Russians  for  use  in  their  military  adven- 
tures in  return  for  $10  billion  a  year. 

In  leftist  dreles,  of  course,  such  argu- 
ments are  anathema,  and  no  historical  pre- 
oendent.  however,  daunting,  can.  prevent 
outbreaks  of  radical  chic.  Epidemics  of  radi- 
cal chic  cannot  be  prevented  by  reforlng  to 
historical  precedenta.  That  perennial  delin- 
quent Abbie  Hoffman  will  lead  hia  Potem- 
kin  village  tours  of  Managua.  The  Holly- 
wood atars  will  dish  up  Nicaraguan  presi- 
dent Daniel  Ortega  as  an  exotic  hors 
d'oeuvre  on  the  Beverly  Hills  cocktail  cir- 
cuit. In  the  self-righteous  moral  glow  ac- 


companying such  gatherings,  it  will  be  for- 
gotten that,  through  the  offices  of  the  U.S. 
government,  more  economic  and  military 
aid  was  provided  the  Sandinistas  in  the  first 
18  months  following  their  takeover  than 
was  given  to  StmuKa  in  the  previous  30 
years,  and  that  this  aid  was  cut  off  primari- 
ly because  of  the  dear  signs  that  political 
pluralism  in  Nicaragua  was  being  terminat- 
ed. 

Adherents  of  today's  version  of  radical 
chic  may  never  take  seriously  the  words  of 
Sandinlsta  directorate  member  Beyardo 
Arce  when  he  says  that  elections  are  a  "hin- 
drance" to  the  goal  of  "a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  and  necessary  only  "as  an  expe- 
dient to  deprive  our  enemies  of  an  argu- 
ment." They  wiU  ignore  former  Sandinlsta 
hero  and  now  contra  leader  Eden  Pastora 
who  sees  the  Junta  as  traitors  who  have  sold 
out  the  revolutionary  dream  ("now  that  we 
are  occupied  by  foreign  forces  from  Cuba 
and  Russia,  now  that  we  are  governed  by  a 
dictatorial  government  of  nine  men.  now 
more  than  ewt  the  Sandinlsta  struggle  is 
justified").  They  will  Ignore  opposition 
leado- Arturo  Cms.  an  eariv  suDDorter  of  the 
Sandinlsta  revolution  and  previously  critical 
of  the  contras,  when  Uie  worsening  ritua- 
tion  makes  him  change  his  mind  and  ask 
the  Reagan  administration  to  support  them 
in  a  statement  that  should  have  the  same 
weiglit  as  Andrei  Sakharov's  plea  to  the 
West  to  match  the  Soviet  anns  buildup. 

American  leftists  propose  for  themselves. 
These  armchair  revolutlooaries  project 
their  self  hatred  and  their  contempt  for  the 
privfleges  of  democracy— which  aQow  them 
to  live  well  and  to  think  badly— onto  people 
who  would  \>t  only  to  grateful  for  the  luxu- 
ries they  disdain.  Dismission  "bourgeois" 
ri^tsas  a  decadent  frill  that  the  peoples  of 
the  Third  World  cant  afford,  leftists  sprear 
dea^  the  Central  Americans  between  the 
dictators  of  the  right  and  the  dictators  of 
the  left.  The  latter,  of  course,  are  their 
chosoi  InstrumoitB  for  bringing  aodal  Jus- 
tice and  economic  well-being,  although  no 
leftist  revolution  has  yet  provided  impres- 
sive returns  on  either  of  these  qualities  and 
most  have  made  the  lives  of  tbdr  people 
considerably  more  wretched  than  they  were 
before. 

Voting  is  symbolic  behavior,  a  way  of  eval- 
ualing  what  ooe'a  country  has  been  as  well 
as  what  it  might  become.  We  do  not  accept 
Reagan's  polides  chapter  and  verse  (espe- 
cially in  domestic  pcdicy.  which  we  haven't 
discussed  here),  but  we  agree  with  his  vision 
of  the  world  as  a  place  increasingly  inhos- 
pitable to  democracy  and  Increasingly  dan- 
gerous for  America. 

One  of  the  few  saving  graces  of  age  is  a 
deeper  perfective  on  the  passions  of  youth. 
Ijooklng  baA  on  the  left's  revolutionary  en- 
thusiaams  of  the  last  35  years,  we  have  pain- 
fully learned  what  should  have  been  obvi- 
ous aU  along:  that  we  live  in  an  imperfect 
world  that  is  bettered  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  easily  made  worse— much  worse. 
This  is  a  conservative  asaeasment.  but  on 
the  basis  of  half  a  lifetime's  experience,  it 
seems  about  r1^t.« 


STAR  WARS 


•  ICr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Robert 
O.  Kalaer  had  an  article  about  star 
wars  that  I  thought  was  unusually 
perceptive  and  mve  a  strong  warning 
about  the  direction  we  are  now 
headed. 
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He  says,  for  example: 

The  RMgan  Admlniatntlon  U  arguinc 
that  the  best  way  to  get  deep  cuts  In  the  su- 
perpower's nuclear  arsenals  leading  to  a 
world  without  nukes  Is  to  complete  a  major 
buOdup  of  offensive  weapons,  that  begin  a 
ht]ge  new  defensive  arms  race. 

We  are  following  the  same  policy  of 
endless  anns  buildup  that  we  and  the 
Soviets  have  followed  in  recent  years 
and  it  can  ultimately  only  lead  to  the 
annihilation  of  himianity.  He  also 
makes  the  point  that  any  completed 
star  wars  system  can  never  be  tested. 
at  least  under  conditions  remotely  re- 
sembling the  ones  that  would  prevail 
if  It  were  ever  actually  used. 

He  also  has  this  ominous  note: 

And  yet.  the  entire  subculture  of  defense 
contractors  and  "defense  intellectuals"  is 
speedily  adjusting  to  the  idea  that  Star 
Wars  is  about  to  become  the  biggest  game  In 
town.  The  contractors  are  panting  after  the 
money,  and  a  great  many  strategic  thinkers 
have  succxunbed  to  the  temptation  to  «si- 
brace  the  new  doctrine  of  defense. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  did 
not  read  the  Robert  Kaiser  piece  when 
it  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post.  I 
am  inserting  It  in  the  Rscoao. 

"Read  it  and  weep"  Is  an  old  saying. 
Read  it  and  act  is  more  appropriate 
for  those  of  us  who  serve  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

A  DiSAUUNO  Lack  op  CxifDOS 

On  the  eve  of  nuclear  arms  talks  in 
Geneva,  the  Reagan  administration  Is  bend- 
ing Itself  into  knots  trying  to  pretend  that  it 
has  a  coherent  national  security  policy  that 
could  produce  both  an  American  "Star 
Wars"  defense  and  a  sweeping  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  for 
the  administration's  gyrations.  One^the 
most  hopeful,  but  also  the  most  unlikely— is 
that  we  are  witnessing  a  surpassingly 
shrewd  l>argainlng  operation  by  a  group  of 
master  poker  players,  who  are  maneuvering 
the  Russians  into  historic  negotiations  that 
could  actually  reverse  the  arms  race. 

The  second  and  more  likely  explanation  is 
that  we  have  entered  a  strategic  Wonder- 
land, guided  by  a  president  obsessed  by  a 
doubtful  idea,  who  Is  advised  by  "experts" 
whose  principal  expertise  Is  concoctlrui  "ra- 
tionales that  don't  torture  the  facts  too 
badly."  as  a  Republican  Senate  aide  put  it 
last  week. 

President  Reagan's  idea  that  we  can  have 
Star  Wars  and  negotiated  disarmament,  too, 
is  considered  Implausible  by  nearly  everyone 
who  follows  these  Issues  closely  from  a  van- 
tage point  anywhere  outside  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Superhawks  on  Capitol  Hill, 
arms  controllers,  experts  and  officials  all 
over  Western  Europe,  senior  members  of 
past  administrations— and  numerous  offi- 
cials In  the  present  American  government 
who  are  never  heard  from  In  public— consid- 
er this  an  tmreallstic  approach. 

Why?  Because  it  would  require  the  tech- 
nologically inferior  Russians  to  accept  an 
entirely  new  and  staggeringly  expensive 
competition  to  build  defensive  weapons— not 
Just  another  weapons  system,  but  the  big- 
gest, boldest,  most  complex  technological 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  the  human 
race.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  accept  the  elimination  of  a  large 


fracUon  of  their  offensive  weapons  despite 
the  fact  that.  If  America  succeeds  in  build- 
ing a  defensive  system,  deploying  large 
numbers  of  offensive  weapons  will  be  the 
easiest  way  to  counter  its  Impact.  (In  other 
words.  weYe  telling  the  Russians,  there's 
about  to  be  a  famine,  so  please  throw  out  all 
the  canned  food  In  your  basement.) 

Why  should  this  proposition  appeal  to  the 
Russians,  who  struggled  so  long  to  match  or 
surpass  the  United  States  in  most  existing 
strategic  weaponry,  and  now  face  a  grave 
economic  crisis  in  their  own  country?  Here's 
an  answer  to  that  question  offered  by  Lt. 
Oen.  James  A.  Abrahamson.  the  Pentagon 
officer  in  charge  of  strategic  defense: 

"Remember  that  the  Russians  are  afraid 
of  our  technology.  That  Is  what  all  this 
business  Is  about  When  they  see  that  we 
have  embarked  on  a  long-term  effort  to 
achieve  an  extremely  effective  defense,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  national  will,  then  they 
will  give  up  on  the  development  of  more  of- 
fensive missiles  and  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion." 

One  quivers  at  the  thought  that  Oen. 
Abrahamson  may  have  grandchildren  who 
might  be  asked  some  day  to  answer  for  that 
assertion.  The  Russians  are  going  to  give  up 
on  the  offensive  weapons  they  rely  on  for 
their  secxuity?  Like  dodle  pussycats,  they 
are  going  to  fall  into  line  behind  us  rather 
than  find  ways  to  counter  what  we  do? 

Paul  Nitse,  now  the  coordinator  of  admin- 
istration arms  control  policy,  who  has  had 
much  more  experience  dealing  with  Rus- 
sians than  Oen.  Abrahamson.  answers  the 
question  in  vaguer  terms.  Here's  how  he  put 
it  recently:  ".  .  .  We  hope  the  Soviets  will 
come  to  see  the  merits  of  our  position— that 
It  will  serve  their  national  Interests  as  well 
as  ours." 

But  they  won't  see  that.  t>ecause  It  won't 
ever  be  true.  The  Star  Wars  program  de- 
scribed blithely  by  the  president  and  his 
men  (well  some  of  his  men)  as  a  benefit  to 
both  superpowers  is  in  fact  an  ominous 
threat  to  whichever  of  them  fails  to  get  it 
first,  because  it  would  give  iU  owner  an 
enormous  potential  advantage  In  a  war. 

Don't  take  a  journalist's  word  for  it.  Just 
listen  to  Casper  W.  Weinberger  "It  takes 
very  little  imagination  to  realise  what  a 
vastly  more  dangerous  world  this  would  be 
if  they  [the  Solvets]  attained  thU  ablUty  to 
destroy  our  missiles,  and  we  did  not  have  a 
similar  capability."  Or  Weinberger  on  an- 
other occasion:  "If  the  Soviets  get  strategic 
defense  and  we  don't,  it  would  l>e  very  much 
like  the  world  in  which  the  SovieU  had  a 
nuclear  weapon  and  we  did  not." 

In  other  words,  sccordlng  to  President 
Reagan's  secretary  of  defense,  for  one  su- 
perpower to  have  a  functioning  missile  de- 
fense when  the  other  did  not  would  leave 
the  other  at  a  desperate  disadvantage.  Tet 
the  United  States  proposes  to  build  Its  de- 
fense first,  and  brags  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  a  hard  time  matching  its  technology. 

The  Russians  have  noticed  this  contradic- 
tion. Col.  Oen.  Nikolai  F.  Chervov.  a  senior 
official  of  the  Soviet  general  staff  responsi- 
ble for  arms  control  issues,  sctually  quoted 
that  second  Weinberger  statement  to  re- 
porters in  Washington  last  week.  Chervov 
had  memorised  it. 

Consider  the  Reagan  administration's 
road  map  pointing  the  way  from  here  to  the 
ideal  world  of  mutual  missile  defense.  These 
four  sentences,  introduced  and  often  re- 
preated  by  NItze,  are  called  "the  strategic 
concept"  at  the  heart  of  administration 
policy.  Read  them  carefully: 

"During  the  next  10  years,  the  U.S.  objec- 
tive is  a  radical  reduction  In  the  power  of 


existing  and  planned  offensive  nuclear 
arms,  as  well  as  the  staMlliatinn  of  the  rela- 
tioiMhlp  between  offenshre  and  defensive 
nuclear  arms,  whether  on  earth  or  in  space. 
We  are  even  now  looking  forward  to  a 
period  of  transition  to  a  more  staUe  world, 
with  greatly  reduced  levels  of  nuclear  amu 
and  an  enhanced  ablUty  to  deter  war  based 
upon  an  increasing  contribution  of  non-nu- 
clear defenses  against  offensive  nuclear 
arms.  This  period  of  translUon  could  lead  to 
the  eventual  elimination  of  all  nuclear  arms, 
both  offensive  and  defensive.  A  world  free 
of  nuclear  arms  is  an  ultimate  objective  to 
which  we.  the  Soviet  Union,  and  all  other 
nations  can  agree." 

Oot  it?  No.  probably  not.  because  there  is 
almost  nothing  there  to  get.  Tou  dont  need 
a  PhD.  in  nuclear  strategy  to  understand 
that  this  "strategic  concept"  contains  nei- 
ther a  concept  for  a  strategy,  but  merely  a 
wish. 

And  a  wish  of  the  most  dubious  sincerity, 
too.  In  order  to  achieve  a  "radical  reduc- 
tion" and  a  "stabilisation"  of  nuclear  forces, 
the  Reagan  administration  Is  already  build- 
ing a  dlnying  array  of  new.  often  d«atshlH«- 
ing  weapons.  This  buildup  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Star  Wars,  which  would  come  later. 

For  example,  we  are  now  just  a  few  years 
away  from  d^loyment  of  the  super-accu- 
rate "D-S  mIssUe"  that  wlU  carry  eight  indl- 
vidually-targetable  nuclear  weapons,  and 
will  sail  beneath  the  world's  seas  on  Trident 
submarines.  The  MX  mlssOe  gets  all  the 
publicity,  but  the  D-5  is  a  considerably 
more  important  departure  for  the  United 
SUtes.  It  will  give  us  an  "invulnerable"  (be- 
cause hldeable  at  sea)  capability  to  wipe  out 
Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos  (because  the  D- 
5  will  be  so  aoctu«te).  something  neither 
side  has  had  before. 

The  existence  of  large  numbers  of  I>-5 
missiles  threatening  the  entire  Soviet  land- 
based  missile  force  would  put  enormous  new 
strain  on  the  stability  of  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance in  a  crisis.  (Knowing  that  their  princi- 
pal attack  forces  might  be  wiped  out  by  D- 
8s.  the  Russians  would  always  be  tempted  to 
use  their  rockets  rather  than  lose  them.) 
But  that's  what  we're  In  for.  Of  course  it's 
far  from  all  that  we're  in  for.  We  are  also 
building  new  B-1  and  "stealth"  bombers 
(the  Stealth  is  meant  to  be  nearly  Invisible 
to  Soviet  radar).  TOO  new  nuclear  cruise  mis- 
siles for  deployment  on  ships  at  sea.  about 
3.000  more  cruise  missiles  to  be  carried  by 
aircraft.  4M  to  be  baaed  on  land,  new  Per- 
shing II  ballistic  missiles  for  deployment  in 
Europe,  etc.  Shall  we  now  conclude  that  the 
promise  of  "radical  reductions"  and  "stabili- 
sation" is  more  significant  than  this  hard- 
ware, which  is  right  now  under  construc- 
Uon? 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  arguing 
that  the  best  way  to  get  deep  cuts  in  the  su- 
perpowers' nuclear  arsenals  leading  to  a 
world  without  nukes  is  to  complete  a  major 
buildup  of  offensive  weapons,  then  begin  a 
huge  new  defensive  arms  race.  This  sort  of 
reasoning  is  not  based  on  secret  information 
or  expert  knowledge  about  the  eaoterica  of  ■ 
nuclear  strategy.  We're  squarely  in  the 
realm  of  common  sense.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  best  way  to  push  the  superpowers 
toward  lower  levels  of  strategic  weapons?  By 
building  many,  many  more?  Or  by  starting 
now,  at  current  levels,  to  negotiate  reduc- 
Uons? 

The  essence  of  the  Star  Wars  idea  is  easy 
to  grasp.  It  is  not  a  path  to  guaranteed  pro- 
tection from  nukes— even  its  strongest  pro- 
ponents acknowledge  that  fabulous  new 
technological    breakthroughs    will    be    re- 


quired to  make  it  work.  It  is  not  an  end  to 
what  Reagan  has  called  the  "immoral"  reli- 
anoe  on  the  mutual  guarantee  of  nuclear  de- 
struction as  the  principal  deterrent  to  nucle- 
ar war.  Reagan's  closest  aides  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  we  wUl  o(mtinue  to  rely  on  de- 
terrence—that  is,  on  that  "immoral"  bal- 
ance of  terror— even  if  we  get  Star  Wars. 

No.  the  essence  of  Star  Wars  Is  the  prom- 
ise of  a  fabulous  new  bonanza  for  what 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  called  the 
"military-industrial  complex."  All  that  is 
certain  if  we  go  down  this  piUh  is  huge  new 
spending  programs,  hundreds  of  billions  in 
contracts  to  experiment  with  the  mlnd- 
bendlng  technology  of  space-based  lasers 
and  the  like.  The  SovleU  will  spend  billions 
on  "oountermeasures"— more  offensive  war- 
heads and  decoys  to  beat  a  defensive 
system:  advanced,  perhaps  supersonic  cruise 
t«tM<i—  that  could  scoot  under  a  defense: 
elaborate  new  weapons  to  be  used  to  attack 
the  mace-based  components  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  and  so  on. 

The  Soviets  will  also  build  their  own  de- 
fense. Their  naUonal  charactn-- plainly 
demonstrated  again  and  again  in  the  past- 
will  push  them  to  copy  any  new  strategic 
■yatcm  that  we  devise.  So  as  they  begin 
working  on  defense,  well  be  able  to  spend 
more  bUllons  on  our  own  countermeasures— 
new  glsnos  to  beat  the  Soviet  defenshre 

Amid  all  the  Intellectual  dishonesty  now 
«t«mini>tinf  discussion  of  thcse  Issues,  per- 
haps the  most  dishonest  suggestion  of  all  is 
that,  somehow,  creation  of  a  Star  Wars 
system  would  end  the  arms  race.  Why?  Even 
the  most  idealized  version  of  a  successful  de- 
fensive system  will  leave  room  for  an  oppo- 
nent's inventiveness— especially  when  you 
consider  that  a  completed  system  can  never 
be  tested  In  conditions  remotely  resembling 
the  ones  that  would  prevaU  If  it  were  ever 
actually  used. 

No.  the  very  best  we  can  expect  from  Star 
Wars  is  the  ability  to  knodc  out  most  of  the 
Soviet  missiles  launched  against  us  In  a  war. 
We  oould  never  be  so  sure  of  the  system  as 
to  launch  an  attack  against  the  Soviets  with 
confidence  that  they  could  not  retaliate.  In 
other  words,  the  best  we  could  get  is  a  world 
of  enormous  technological  uncertainty,  in 
which  both  superpowers  would  have  to  cal- 
culate that  a  decision  to  launch  a  nuclear 
war  was  crazy. 

But  that  is  the  world  we  have  today. 
There  Is  no  good  reason  to  spend  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  billions  of  dollars  to  recre- 
ate the  status  quo  on  a  higher  and  riskier 
level  of  ingenuity. 

And  yet.  the  entire  subculture  of  defense 
contractors  and  "defense  intellectuals"  is 
speedily  adjusting  to  the  idea  that  Star 
Wars  Is  about  to  become  the  biggest  game  in 
town.  The  contractors  are  panting  after  the 
money,  and  a  great  many  strategic  thinkers 
have  8uccuml>ed  to  the  temptation  to  em- 
brace the  new  doctrine  of  defense. 

Why,  s^en  it  offers  no  demonstrable  im- 
provement on  the  status  quo,  should  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Star  Wars  dream  be  so  at- 
tractive to  so  many  people?  This  is  a  baf- 
fling question.  Perhaps  an  answer  can  be 
found  in  the  experiments  of  Erich  von 
Hoist,  a  student  of  the  "schooling"  instinct 
offish. 

Von  Hoist  removed  a  common  minnow's 
forebraln.  the  location  of  that  fish's  Instinc- 
tive shoaling  or  schooling  reactions.  (His  ex- 
periment is  reported  in  Konrad  Lorenz's 
"On  Agression.")  Without  iU  forebraln  the 
minnow  could  still  see.  eat  and  swim  as 
before,  but  it  had  lost  the  reflexes  that 


make  a  normal  minnow  reluctant  to  stray 
from  its  sebooL  In  Lorenz's  words: 

"niie  altered  minnow]  lacks  the  hesitan- 
cy of  the  normal  fish  which  even  when  it 
very  much  wanU  to  swim  In  a  certain  dlreo- 
tioo.  turns  around  after  its  first  movements 
to  look  at  IU  shoal  mates  and  leU  Itself  be 
Influenced  sccordlng  to  whether  any  others 
follow  it  or  not.  This  did  not  matter  to  the 
brainless  fish:  If  it  saw  food,  or  bad  any 
other  reason  for  doing  so.  it  swam  resolutely 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  the  whole  shoal 
followed  it  By  virtue  of  Its  defideney.  the 
brainless  animal  had  become  the  dictator!" 

There  Is  another  explsoation  for  the  pop- 
ularity of  Star  Wars:  It  offers  a  solution  to 
the  worst  problon  of  our  epoch— not  a 
messy,  political  solution,  but  a  neat  tetdmo- 
loglcal  one.  It's  a  very  American  notion:  all 
problems  are  soluble,  usually  in  mechanical 
ways.  When  Reagan  speaks  of  Star  Wars, 
you  can  hear  a  yearning  in  his  voice  for  a 
fix  that  will  make  the  great  nuclear  prob- 
lem go  away.  Of  course  he's  right— it  would 
be  wonderful  to  find  a  scientific  way  out  of 
the  nuclear  w«i«ti— ■  »»i»rifctiv4  has  created. 
It  would  be  wonderful  to  find  the  fountain 
of  youth  too. 

The  of  fksial  talk  this  weekend  is  upbeat 
about  arms  control.  But  actually,  Reagan 
administration  policies,  if  pursued.  wOl  un- 
ravel the  prindpal  accomplishment  of  all 
previous  srms  control  negotiations,  the  1972 
ABM  treaty  banning  most  deployments  snd 
testing  of  anti-missile  missiles. 

Here  sgain  the  administration's  position  is 
cynicaL  We  are  assured-hy  Reagan,  by 
Nitse  and  others— that  the  United  States 
will  adhere  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  But  the 
Star  Wars  portion  of  the  administration's 
19M  defense  budget  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress contains  money  for  the  development 
of  "prototypes"  of  new  defensive  weapons 
that  violate  Article  V  of  the  treaty,  which 
commits  both  countries  "not  to  develop,  test 
or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based 
or  mobUe  Isnd-based."  These  prototypes  in 
the  '86  budget,  if  v>proved  by  Congress, 
could  be  tested  by  1990— the  effecUve  dura- 
tion, apparently,  of  the  pnxnlses  to  adhere 
to  the  treaty. 

Our  European  allies  recognize  that  there 
is  no  way  to  make  Star  Wars  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  compaUble.  That  is  why  Margaret 
Thatcher  has  sought  President  Reagan's 
pledge  that  he  would  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viets before  deploying  a  Star  Wars  system. 
The  British  hope  that  such  negotiations 
would  somehow  preserve  the  existing  arms 
control  regtae.  But  can  anyone  imagine 
that  the  United  States  would  spend  up  to 
$100  billion  to  develop  a  plausible  Star  Wars 
system  (a  conservative  estimate  of  the  de- 
velotnnent  cost),  and  then  drop  the  whole 
idea  because  the  SovieU  decline  to  accept  its 
Introduction  after  negotiations? 

If  the  ABM  treaty  must  go.  msny  impor- 
tant officials  of  the  Reagan  administration 
won't  mind.  For  despite  the  reassuring 
public  rhetoric,  this  American  government 
is  filled  with  people  who  don't  really  beUeve 
in  arms  control,  and  actually  prefer  to  live 
with  the  Russians  on  the  basis  of  bad  rela- 
tions and  vigorous  competition. 

Arnold  Horellck.  formerly  the  CIA's  na- 
tional intelligence  officer  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  now  with  the  Rand  Corp..  has  de- 
scribed the  hard-line  element  in  the  admin- 
istration as  convinced  that  the  current  stra- 
tegic trends  favor  the  United  States.  In  this 
view,  we'll  be  reUtively  better  off  5  or  10 
years  from  now  than  we  are  now,  so  why 
rush  Into  new  agreements  with  the  Soviets 
based  on  today's  bslance  of  power? 


There  is  no  visible  cause  for  optimism 
about  the  arms  negotiatfams  beginning  this 
week  in  Oeneva.  SpedaUsU  in  NATO  for- 
eign ministries  and  many  working-level  offi- 
cials in  the  United  States  government  agree 
that  there  are  no  real  prospects  for  making 
a  deal  unless  the  Reagan  ■<«wii»i»«»T«M«n  is 
willing  to  adhere  to  the  ABM  treaty  and 
give  up  active  development  of  the  defensive 
weapou  which  it  bans.  But  President 
Reagan  specifically  rules  out  using  his  Stsr 
Wsrs  programs  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

The  great  irony  is  that  the  current  strate- 
gic trends  probaUy  are  favorable-^iot  if  the 
objective  Is  to  gain  a  meaningful  American 
advantage,  but  to  get  negotiated  arms  re- 
ductions under  way.  The  Russians  are  anx- 
ious to  avoid  a  whole  new  oompetttiaa  in 
■pace— the  threat  of  Star  Wars  has  indeed 
gotten  their  attention,  and  it  remains  a  po- 
tentially useful  bargaining  diip.  Our  allies 
are  yearning  for  new  negotiated  agree- 
ments. The  Reagan  administration  could 
get  an  effective,  oomprehensive  treaty 
through  the  Senate,  if  one  could  be  negoti- 


Negotlatlng  a  deal  would  not  be  easy.  The 
Issues  are  complex  and  growing  more  com- 
plex all  the  time,  as  new  weapons  come  into 
both  arsenals.  The  Soviets  sppear  to  be 
building  an  elaborate  new  radar  InstaUatioa 
that  violates  the  ABM  Treaty  Its^:  UA 
planners  are  U"**'»— ^  by  the  psospect  that 
they  might  get  a  really  usable  defensive 
system  to  protect  land-based  American  mis- 
■He  Silas— something  far  short  of  a  Star 
Wars  defenae.  but  a  neat  little  improvement 
in  our  arsenal  that  would  Justify  deploying 
lots  of  MX  missiles  Oiecause  it  could  protect 
many  of  them  in  war).  Even  without  a  full- 
blown Star  Wan  program,  the  fragfle  arms 
ctmtrol  regime  now  in  force  could  easily  un- 
ravel. 

And  yet.  irtiatever  marginal  advantages 
the  Soviets  might  get  from  their  new  radar 
or  we  ml^t  get  from  "point  defense"  of 
missile  silos  would  not  begin  to  provide 
meaningful  new  security  to  either  side.  Se- 
curity in  a  worid  of  40.000-plus  nuclear  war- 
heads can't  be  bou^t  with  incremental 
changes  In  your  anenaL  Security  can  only 
come  from  ocmfldenee  that  the  other  fellow 
understands  the  balance  of  terror  roomily 
the  way  you  do.  and  has  decided  to  try  to 
live  with  it  in  an  orderly  way.  Security  is  a 
political  matter,  not  a  technical  invention. 

Increased  security  based  on  polttieal  ac- 
commodation was  always  the  promise  of  the 
arms  negotiations  launched  by  Ridiard 
Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinga-  in  1968.  Curi- 
ously, those  two  men  seem  sssured  of  a  rela- 
tively positive  place  in  history  because  of 
their  diplomatic  accompUshments— and  de- 
spite transgressions  that  would  sink  the  rep- 
utations of  many  otbo'  public  figures. 

What  sort  of  historical  reputation  would  a 
public  official  enjoy  if  he  is  held  regwnslhle 
for  destroying  the  fruits  of  those  earlier  ne- 
gotiations, and  also  for  inltistlng  the  most 
expensive  and  dangerous  round  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  arm  race?  Ronald  Reagan,  ap- 
parently surroimded  by  yes-men  and  dream- 
«s.  may  not  have  faced  that  question,  but 
perhaps  he  should. 


ANGEL  CUADRA  LAMDROVE  SET 
FREE  BT  CUBA 

•  Mr.  CHIIiES.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago  I  posed  a  question  to  the  Senate.  I 
wondered  if  the  people  of  Cuba  knew 
of  the  plight  of  political  prisoner 
Angel  Cuadra  Landrove.  I  speculated 
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that  if  Radio  Marti  were  operational, 
we  would  be  able  to  inform  the  Cuban 
people  of  this  poet's  arrest  in  1967  and 
of  his  so-called  release  from  prison  in 
April  1982. 

His  release  was  dubious  at  best,  for 
the  Cuban  Government  refused  to 
allow  him  to  leave  the  country.  The 
Cuban  Government  held  him  a  virtual 
hostage  in  Havana. 

If  Radio  Marti  had  been  operational 
2  weeks  ago.  a  full  16  months  after  it 
was  approved  by  the  Congress,  we 
would  have  been  able  to  inform  the 
Cuban  people  of  Cuadra's  Improper 
detainment.  The  Cuban  people  would 
have  been  aware  of  their  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  silence  the  words  of 
this  poet;  words  that  were  labeled  a 
threat  to  the  "security  of  the  state." 

That  was  the  point  I  raised  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Now  I  raise  another  point. 
If  Radio  Marti  were  operational  today, 
if  its  broadcasts  were  currently  on  the 
air.  we  would  be  able  to  inform  the 
Cuban  people  that  Angel  Cuadra  Lan- 
drove  has  been  set  free.  The  Cuban 
Government  allowed  him  to  leave  the 
country  last  Stmday  giving  no  appar- 
ent reason  for  its  change  of  heart. 

Idr.  President,  Cuba  may  not  yet  be 
hearing  the  message  of  Radio  Marti, 
but  its  leaders  are  apparently  reading 
the  CoNORissioiiAL  Rkcord.  I  hope 
that  the  folks  at  the  USIA  are  too. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  news  the 
Cuban  Government  has  allowed 
Cuadra  to  go  free.  After  numerous  ef- 
forts by  Amnesty  International  and 
other  interested  parties,  tiis  freedom 
has  been  secured.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Cuadra  and  his  wife  are  cur- 
rently in  Germany  and  will  travel  to 
Sweden  where  he  is  to  receive  an  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  Swedish  Pen 
Club,  an  international  human  rights 
organization,  before  traveling  to  the 
United  States. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  Cuban  po- 
litical prisoner,  the  poet  Jorge  Vails, 
who  while  in  prison  wrote: 

Where  I  mm  there  Is  no  light  and  it  is 
barred.  Just  beyond  there  lies  a  lighted 
space. 

For  Cuadra  there  is  now  a  lighted 
space.  I  welcome  him  to  freedom.  I 
invite  him  to  share  with  us  his  experi- 
ence in  Castro's  prisons  and  his 
thoughts  on  the  human  rights  condi- 
tion in  Culja.  I  am  hopeful  for  Angel 
Cuadra  Landrove,  and  I  am  hopeful 
than  when  he  is  ready  to  share  his  ex- 
perience Radio  Marti  will  be  in  f  uU  op- 
eration. His  eloquent  words  will  ring 
loud  and  clear  when  they  are  heard  in 
Cuba  I  hope  that  they  will  be  heard 
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TRADING  WITH  JAPAN 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  defend  a  free  and  open 
trading  system  must  be  increasingly 
disturbed  over  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing accees  to  the  Japanese  market.  I 


am  among  those  defenders  not  only 
because  the  international  trading 
system  is  founded  on  this  premise,  but 
because  I  believe  our  citizens  and 
economy  benefit  greatly  from  the  free 
interplay  of  competitive  forces.  But 
there  are  practical,  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal, limits  to  the  growing  inequity  of 
our  trading  relationship  with  Japan. 
This  inequity  is  reflective  of  a  world- 
wide phenomenon  in  which  Japan  has 
become  a  relatively  smaller  importer 
of  manufactured  goods  as  it  has  accel- 
erated its  exportation  of  such  goods. 
Even  though  Japan's  economy  has  not 
grown  as  fast  as  our  own  during  this 
past  year,  its  growth  is  impressive  rela- 
tive to  much  of  the  world.  Yet.  its  ab- 
sorption of  manufactured  imports  has 
hardly  grown. 

Whatever  the  complexities  of 
Japan's  endemic  resistance  to  imports, 
there  are  some  measures  which  could 
effectively  and  straightforwardly  in- 
crease Japanese  imports.  One  of  these 
is  the  lowering  of  Japanese  tariffs  on 
wood  product  imports.  Access  to 
Japan's  important  market  would 
greatly  improve  the  prospects  for  the 
efficient  and  competitive  American 
lumber  industry  and  reduce  the  bilat- 
eral trade  friction  which  threatens  to 
undermine  the  alliance  itself.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Japanese  Government 
faces  significant  political  resistance  to 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  includ- 
ing the  tariffs  on  imports  of  wood 
products.  But  if  our  Government  is 
going  to  resist  the  equally  strong  pres- 
sures in  the  United  States  for  protec- 
tion and  retaliation,  the  Japanese 
Government  must  find  the  political 
will  to  do  what  must  be  done. 

I  ask  that  the  following  articles  on 
the  subject  of  trading  with  Japan  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  8, 1985] 

THK  jATAinSX  ILLUSIOII 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
The  dispiriting  ritual  of  American-Japa- 
nese trade  negotiations  was  played  out 
again  last  week.  Americans  complained 
about  Japanese  foot-dragging;  the  Japanese 
protested.  This  time  It  was  about  telecom- 
munications equipment  and  plywood;  before 
It  has  been  about  cigarettes,  beef  and  satel- 
lites. I  have  a  suggestion:  Let's  halt  all  trade 
negotiations  with  Japan.  The  Japanese  need 
to  open  their  markets  In  their  own  Interests 
and,  if  they  don't  see  that.  I  doubt  we  can 
persuade  them  otherwise. 

The  great  Japanese  Illusion  Is  that  a  huge 
export,  surplus  is  a  sign  of  strength.  Japan's 
export  obsession  is  understandable;  about 
three-quarters  of  Japan's  imports  are  fuel, 
food  and  raw  materials,  so  It  needs  to  export 
to  survive.  But  the  obsession  is  backfiring. 
Since  1979.  fully  40  percent  of  Japan's  eco- 
nomic growth  has  stemmed  from  exports. 
This  rising  dependence  on  exports  for 
growth  and  Jobs  makes  Japan  an  easy  prey 
for  protectionism  here  and  elsewhere. 

Don't  mistake  me.  I'm  not  advocating  pro- 
tectionism. At  best,  it's  a  short-term  expedi- 
ent that  hurts  American  consumers.  Import 


limits  on  automobiles  raised  car  prices 
nearly  8  percent  in  1984  while  saving  only 
44.000  American  jobs,  according  to  a  recent 
government  estimate.  At  worst,  protection- 
ism invites  imitation  and  retaliation,  threat- 
ening the  global  trading  system  on  wlilch 
most  nations,  and  Japan  particularly,  rely. 
But  Japan  abets  protectionism  by  Its  own 
exclusionary  pracUces. 

Japan  often  doesn't  buy  even  when  for- 
eign flrms  are  clearly  competitive.  In  1984. 
the  United  States— which  has  the  world's 
best  communications  system— ran  at  least  a 
$900  million  trade  deficit  with  Japan  in 
communications  equipment.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  a  lengthening  list  of  industries 
now  has  a  potential  stake  in  restrictions  on 
Japanese  Imports.  A  decade  ago.  the  list 
would  have  Included  steel,  textiles  and  tele- 
visions. Now  you  can  add  autos.  auto  parts, 
machine  tools,  telecommunications,  elec- 
tronic semiconductors  and  earth-moving 
equipment. 

In  short,  the  conditions  are  being  laid  for 
a  protectionist  binge;  not  now.  but  at  the 
next  economic  downturn.  In  today's  econo- 
my, most  Industries  (surely  telephones,  even 
autos)  are  doing  well.  Witness  the  presi- 
dent's decision  last  week  not  to  ask  for  a  re- 
newal of  auto-Import  limits.  But  in  a  slump, 
when  profits  plunge  and  Jobs  disappear,  pro- 
tectionist pressures  tend  to  overwhelm  the 
diffuse  interests  of  consumers  or  the  ab- 
stract virtues  of  open  trade.  The  best  anti- 
protectionist  defense  Is  a  large  American 
lobby  that  has  a  stake  in  doing  business 
with  Japan,  but  tills  Is  precisely  what's  miss- 
ing. 

Americans  (and  others)  don't  feel  they 
have  a  fair  shot  at  the  Japanese  market, 
and  for  this  Japan  iias  only  Itself  to  blame. 
It  Is  efficient  at  Importing  only  what  it  ab- 
solutely needs— foods,  fuel,  minerals.  In 
1981.  six  major  trading  companies  account- 
ed for  more  tlian  half  of  Japan's  Imports. 
But  elsewhere.  Importers  collide  with  cum- 
bersome bureacracy.  parochial  testing  re- 
quirements, exclusionary  trade  associations 
or.  simply,  a  predisposition  not  to  buy  for- 
eign. 

Consider  telecommunications.  Until  re- 
cently, the  state-owned  telephone  monopo- 
ly. HTT,  purchased  virtually  nothing 
abroad.  Now  NTT  is  losing  Its  monopoly, 
and  the  Japanese  government  Is  considering 
new  technical  rules  for  approving  foreign- 
made  equipment.  "What  I  hear  makes  me 
sweat  at  night."  said  Wolfgang  Schwarz. 
vice  president  at  Rolm  Corp..  a  manufactur- 
er of  advanced  switchboards  and  terminals. 
The  new  requirements  may  be  "more  com- 
plex and  more  cumbersome  than  the  exist- 
ing ones."  he  said. 

The  Informal  protectionism  is  typical. 
Japan's  average  tariff  Is  lower  than  ours 
and  formal  quotas  are  few.  But  the  Japa- 
nese government  doesn't  want  to  buy  for- 
eign satellites;  a  state  monopoly  and  high 
tariff  have  restricted  the  sale  of  foreign 
cigarettes;  tariffs  of  up  to  20  percent  remain 
on  plywood  Imports:  and  quotas  still  restrict 
beef  and  citrus  sales.  The  result  is  what 
economists  call  a  low  "elasticity"  to  Imports. 
As  Japan's  economy  grows,  the  demand  for 
added  imports  increases  only  slowly.  Japan's 
elasticity  is  less  than  half  that  of  most 
other  industrial  nations. 

Because  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
buys  Japanese,  this  is  an  Inherently  explo- 
sive situation.  Nor  is  it  automatically  self- 
correcting.  Much  of  Japan's  export  surplus 
is  being  invested  abroad  in  dollar  securities. 
Therefore,  the  surplus  Isn't  leading  to  an 
appreciation    of    the    yen    (wtiich    would 


dampen  the  export  boom)  or  to  higher  do- 
mestic spending  (which  would  provide  some 
stimulus  to  imports).  Japan's  domestic  eco- 
nomic performance  has  been  spotty:  since 
1979.  exports  tiave  increased  from  IS  to  22 
percent  of  groM  national  product. 

Not  only  Is  this  export-led  growth  a  drag 
on  the  global  economy,  but  it's  a  dangerous 
dependence  for  a  nation  that  is  perceived 
abroad  as  selfish.  The  United  States  and 
Japan  have  huge  mutual  interests  and,  as 
the  world's  two  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced nations,  have  a  lot  to  teach  each 
other.  But  these  mutual  interests  are  vul- 
nerable to  an  uncontrollable  spasm  of  pro- 
tectionism. The  truth  Is  that  no  one  really 
needs  Japanese  Imports.  Almost  everytliing 
they  export  Is  (or  can  be)  made  elsewhere. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  ought  to  demand 
a  balance  in  our  trade  with  Japan.  The 
whole  point  of  trade  Is  to  shop  around  the 
world  for  the  best  available  products.  Nor 
did  the  Japanese  single-handedly  cause  last 
year's  huge  bilateral  imbalance,  which  was 
834  billion  in  Japan's  favor.  Much  of  tliat 
stemmed  from  liigh  economic  growth  here 
(which  increased  imports)  and  the  high 
dollar  (which  made  American  exports  less 
competitive).  But  foreign  firms— not  only 
American  ones— that  have  a  natural  market 
in  Japan  need  to  realize  that  market:  other- 
wise, the  basic  political  requirement  for 
trade,  a  sense  of  mutual  advantage,  vanish- 
es. 

Japan's  interests  are  to  fortify  the  inter- 
national trading  system;  to  export,  it  must 
import.  I  don't  think  American  government 
officials  can  change  Japanese  attitudes  or 
policies  through  negotiations.  A  decade  of 
trying  has  yielded— as  measured  by  im- 
ports—only meager  results.  The  process  of 
reaching  agreements  has  substituted  for  the 
genuine  goal  of  opening  markets.  So  call  the 
negotiators  home.  Great  nations  do  not  ne- 
gotiate so  much  as  they  initiate.  Japan  is  a 
great  nation.  It  should  begin  acting  like  one. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  4, 
1985] 
Japah's  PRoracnomsM 
DivxaTS  AsiAX  Goods  to 

THKU.S. 

(By  James  B.  Treece) 

TOKYO.— When  a  high-level  delegation 
from  Japan's  Pederatlon  of  Economic  Orga- 
nization made  an  unprecedented  swing 
through  Malaysia.  Singapore  and  Indonesia 
late  last  year  to  discuss  trade  with  business 
and  government  leaders,  it  was  big  news  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

But  when  Japan's  press  covered  Chairman 
Yoshihiro  Inayama's  post-trip  news  confer- 
ence, it  reported  only  what  he  said  about 
curbs  on  auto  exports  to  the  U.8.  and  didn't 
mention  the  trip. 

Japan  takes  its  Asian  trading  partners  for 
granted.  It  is  far  more  inclined  to  bow  to 
U.S  demands  for  trade  concessions  than  to 
Asian  ones.  That  is  a  poor  policy  for  Tokyo, 
and.  more  important  from  an  international 
perspective,  the  United  SUtes  and  Europe 
are  being  shortsighted  if  they  think  Tokyo's 
favoritism  helps  them. 

In  fact  the  United  SUtes  and  Europe 
become  the  dumping  grounds  for  Asian 
goods  that  can't  get  into  Japan.  As  U£. 
trade  represenUtive  BUI  Brock  pointed  out 
in  Tokyo  recently,  Japan  takes  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  developing  world's  exports 
(much  of  Ite  oil  and  gas),  the  U.S.  50  percent 
and  Europe  28  percent 

Most  of  the  world  faces  Japanese  bars  to 
imports.  What  makes  the  Asian  examples  so 
striking,  however,  is  how  often  the  blocked 


products  are  made  in  plants  of  Japanese 
origin: 

Indonesian  tropical  hardwood  plywood, 
whose  manufacture  was  devel«^>ed  with  Jap- 
anese technology,  faces  a  steep  20%  tariff  at 
Japan's  ports. 

Japanese  steelmaken.  fearful  of  more 
competition  from  South  Korean  mills  they 
helped  build,  are  holding  back  on  further 
tedmieal  exchanges,  and  are  believed  to 
have  pressured  domestic  buyers  against 
taking  Korean  steeL 

Tliai  Industry  Minister  Ob  Vasuratana  re- 
cently complained  that  Japan  buys  only 
modest  amounts  of  Thai  manufactured 
goods,  even  though  90  percent  of  Thai  plant 
machinery  was  made  in  Japan. 

Sumitomo  Corp.  this  year  scaled  back 
plans  for  an  Integratd  textile  concern  in 
China,  with  all  of  the  output  targeted  for 
the  Japanes  market,  after  domestic  textile 
companies  complained. 

A  string  of  Japanese  prime  ministers  tias 
traveled  to  Southeast  Asia  to  affirm  that 
Toluro  values  its  ties  with  the  region.  But 
ladi  of  progress  has  allowed  Japan's  trade 
relations  with  Asian  nations  to  unravel  even 
further  in  the  iMtst  year. 

Tokyo  mistakenly  though  pomp;  and  cere- 
mony for  South  Korean  President  Cbim 
Doo  Hwan's  liistorlc  September  visit  was  all 
Seoul  cared  about.  Tokyo  failed  to  see  the 
frustration  that  led  Seoul  to  ban  a  huge  Ust 
of  Imports  from  Japa  shortly  after  Presi- 
dent Chun  returned  home. 

Toyota  Motor  Corp.  tried  to  get  by  with 
vague  pledges  of  "efforts"  to  export  autos 
from  a  planned  Joint  venture  with  Taiwan. 
Taipei  insisted  on  something  more  concrete 
and,  when  ToyoU  fudged,  finally  scrapped 
the  plan  In  September 

The  Nakaslme  cabinet  made  only  a  minus- 
cule cut  in  Japan's  tariff  on  Iwneless  chick- 
en—an item  as  symbolic  of  Japan's  cfoaed 
markets  to  Thailand  as  beef  and  oranges  are 
to  America— as  part  of  a  mid-December 
"market  opening"  padcage  favoring  Asia. 

Continued  intransigmce  by  Japanese  in- 
dustry on  BCalaysian  requests  for  technolo- 
gy transfer  prompted  even  Prime  Minister 
Mahathir  Mohamad.  Japan's  top  cheerlead- 
er in  Asia,  to  blast  Japanese  businessmen 
for  attitudes  that  are  costing  them  friends 
in  Asia. 

As  these  examples  show,  the  responses  of 
Asian  nations  over  the  past  year  haven't 
been  positive  or  productive.  Instead  of  lash- 
ing back  unilaterally.  Japan's  Asian  trading 
partners  need  to  buUd  alliances  with  the 
UJ3.  and  Europe,  to  try  to  ensure  that 
Japan's  markets  are  open  to  all. 

December's  series  of  bilateral  talks  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  countries  that  export 
steel  to  America  are  an  example  of  how 
such  cooperation  might  have  worked  but 
didn't.  The  talks  were  aimed  at  limiting 
steel  imports  into  the  United  States,  howev- 
er, and  Seoul,  for  example,  spent  most  of 
the  time  howling  about  unfair  American 
quotas.  It  missed  a  chance  to  enlist  Wash- 
ington's help  in  prying  open  Japan's 
market. 

When  President  Reagan  first  announced 
plans  to  limit  steel  imports,  a  crucial  part  of 
the  plan  involved  guaranteeing  that  steel 
markets  in  Jat>an  and  other  industrialized 
countries  wouldn't  be  closed  to  steel  from 
developing  nations,  lest  the  tatter's  steel  be 
"diverted"  to  the  U.S.  market.  In  other 
words.  Mr.  Reagan  wanted  to  make  sure 
Korean  steel  wasn't  going  to  the  United 
States  because  it  couldn't  get  into  Japan. 

The  implied  suspicion  was  well  founded. 
Korean  steel  is  unloaded  at  night  onto  un- 


marlted  trudcs  by  importers  anxious  not  to 
offend  Japanese  steelmakers.  An  agreement 
last  year  by  Japanese  trading  bouses  to 
Import  Korean  steel  under  long-tenn  con- 
traeta  seems  aimed  at  setting  up  specific 
import  channels  that  will  ensure  those  im- 
ports' share  of  the  domestic  market  will 
stay  tielow  an  Informal  limit  of  10  percent. 

Not  surprisingly.  Mr.  Reagan's  proposal 
met  with  strong  critidam  in  Tolcyo.  Over 
the  next  week,  the  local  press  charted  the 
rise  in  Japan's  imports  of  steel,  as  if  to 
argue  that  rising  imports  proved  Japan's 
market  already  was  open. 

Tokyo  needn't  have  worried.  The  idea 
went  nowhere.  VS.  negotiators,  lacking 
strong  political  backing  on  the  "diversion" 
ianie  from  UjS.  steelmakers,  focused  only  on 
HmtMfiy  Japanese  imports  In  the  United 
States,  not  on  making  sure  the  Japanese 
mailKt  was  open. 

Asian  nations  would  do  well  to  link  future 
export  restraints  to  the  United  States  or 
Europe  with  d«nands  that  Washington  or 
Brussels  Join  in  pressing  Tokyo  to  open  its 
markets  to  Asian  gooda  Such  a  link  is  in  the 
self-interest  of  developed  nationa  Robust 
U.8.  economic  growth  is  pulling  in  South- 
east Asian  exports  at  a  record  clip,  and  non- 
Japaneae  Asian  economies  too  easily  could 
become  addicted  to  thla 

In  addition,  a  Jwanese  market  closed  to 
developing  nations'  exports  could  threaten  ' 
to  derail  the  solution  of  the  international 
debt  crisis,  since  almost  all  Third  World 
debtors  have  been  told  to  booct  exports  to 
gain  the  cash  to  pay  their  billa  If  the 
second-largest  economy  in  the  Pree  World  is 
closed  to  their  exports,  the  Third  World 
countries  will  flood  the  United  States  and 
the  Common  BCarket  with  goods  instead. 

Some  TlUrd  World  leaders  realise  that. 
Last  year.  Jv>an's  ambassadors  to  lAtln 
America  united  in  calling  on  Tokyo  to  open 
its  markets  wider  to  goods  from  developing 
countries.  The  problem  is  even  worse  there. 
JV>an's  exports  to  Latin  Amolca  last  year 
grew  34  percent  to  $8.8  billion  while  imports 
rose  only  12  percent  to  $7.2  billion. 

Japan  would  benefit  from  opening  its  mar- 
kets. Not  only  would  consumers,  so  com- 
monly ignored  by  Tokyo's  trade  negotiators, 
find  prices  lower  on  some  products,  but 
Japan's  economy  would  gain  from  beaithy 
Asian  economies.  After  all.  21.6  percent  of 
Japan's  1984  exports  went  to  'EaUt  and 
Southeast  Asia,  well  ahead  of  any  other 
country  or  region  except  the  United  States 
with  35  percent.  If  Tokyo's  policies  choke 
off  the  export  growth  of  other  Asian  na- 
tions, it  will  soon  find  that  the  VS.  market 
alone  Isn't  enough  to  keep  Japan's  export 
engines  going.* 


REV.  ROLAND  BRAIfMIER 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  &Ir.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  a  true  champi- 
on. He  is  not  an  athlete.  He  is  not  a 
political  figure.  He  is  a  Methodist 
preacher  from  Tucson,  AZ.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  coordinator  of  Tucson  Metro- 
politan Bfinistries.  Rev.  Roland  Bram- 
mier  is  a  true  champion  of  the  people. 
He  is  an  advocate  for  the  poor,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  aged.  The  pro- 
grams he  administers  give  many  the 
hope  that  they  otherwise  would  not 
have. 

Roland's    accomplishments    include 
establidiing  a  community  food  bank 
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and  beins  the  driving  foree  behind  the  reaultin  grmter  IncreMca  than  thow  shown  not  only  the  unfulfilled  promlae  of  Ir- 

mlrmde  square  project— an  alternative  ahove.  rigation   development,   but  to  suffer 

to   nursing    homes    for    the   elderly.  Those  were  the  words  of  Grand  Qec-  the  added  Insult  and  injury  of  in- 

These  and  other  endeavors  are  Indica-  trie    Cooperative    General    Manager  creased  power  costs  which  we  cannot 

tlve  of  Roland's  commitment  to  his  Darrell  D.  Henderson,  and  the  follow-  afford  as  well. 

fellow  man.  ing  comments  are  from  a  letter  by  Everyone  knows,  Mr  President,  that 

I  Join  many  members  of  the  Tucson  E^ast  River  Electric  Power  Cooperative  farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher 

community  in  honoring  Roland  for  his  General  Manager  Loren  Ztngmart:  electricity  rates.  And  there  Is  a  great 

dignity,     his     dedication,     and     his  Aa  you  know,  Eut  River  aem»  twenty-  deal    of   sympathy    for   farmers   and 

strength.  We  as  Americans  are  hon-  five  distribution  lystems  in  esstem  South  ranchers.  It  is  not  only  fanners  who 

ored  to  have  individuals  such  as  Rever-  Dakou  and  western   Mlnnraota.  At  the  have  been  left  behind  in  the  economic 

end  Brammler  among  us.«  present  time  we  purchaM  approximately  44  recovery— the  rural  main  streets  and 

^^^^  wSSii^'poJiwJSSSd^'"  communities   of   South    DakoU   and 

OPPOSITION  TO  INCREASED  Thte  dlrecUve  by  OMB  will  hilve  a  devaa-  ^*^*JtJ|J^  *  ^J^fL^L^^^ii^^rSSSi 

nvT»wr»i^  irrTBTr*  pownrw  RAinis  tatlnt  effect  on  East  River  and  our  dtetribu-  the  forgotten  economy.  Ana  UMiss 

HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  RATM  "^^Sw^^^hSr  W.SSJmember-oon-  proposal  puts  the  burden  squarely  on 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the  gumers.  Our  calcuUUoni  show  the  foUowlng  these  people.  I  will  not  stand  for  the 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  gutlstlcs:  Federal  Government  to  further  crip- 

[OliCB]  has  a  tough  Job  to  do,  and  I  preaent    coat    of    WAPA  pie  our  small  towns  and  our  family 

don't  envy  Director  Stockman,  par-      power  (mllla) 6.85  farm  system. 

ticularly  at  this  time,  when  our  deficit  Proposed  increaae  In  cost  Furthermore,  I  have  expressed  many 

is  so  horrendous  and  such  difficult  de-  of  wapa  p^er  (mllta)^                    ».41  ^^^^  ^^^  Federal  Government's  com- 

dalons  are  required,           _,  ^    ,^    ,  (muSTT                                             16  26  mitment  to  my  SUte  in  the  develop- 

Reducing  the  deficit  must  be  the  top  p^SSu  ^i^^iii""^"''©/  ment   of   our   abundant   natural   re- 
priority  of  both  Congress  and  the  ad-       wAPA  power  (mllla) $4,631,480  sources.  The  1944  Flood  Control  Act 

ministration,  but  we  must  do  it  with  increaae   annual   cost   of  placed  four  mainstem  dams  In  South 

fairness.   OMB   has  made   proposals:       wAPA  power 86,491.944  Dakota,  costing  South  Dakotans  over 

our  task  is  to  review  them.  If  the  pro-  New  annual  coat  of  WAPA  ^  ^^If  million  acres  of  land.  In  turn. 

posals  do  not  fit  into  our  framework  of      power $11,123,424  ^^  ^^^  ^  receive  nearly  I  million 

fairness,  we  must  reject  them.                   S!l^t  SSiS!?!^ t43iii8  30s  «»cres  of  irrigation  development.  Need- 

I  reject  OMBs  proposal  to  raise  Fed-  J^SS^i^tim;^"          **""•*"'  less  to  say,  the  Federal  Government 

eral    power    rates    on    at    least    two  "^n"^,  power                         $80  011,247  has  not  Uved  up  to  its  commitment  to 

counts:  First,  it  amounts  to  changing  p^^^t  increaae  to  mem-  us  in  that  regard.  The  1944  act  also  al- 

the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game.       b^rs  from  East  River 14.9  lowed  for  low-cost  power,  and  I  cannot 

and  that's  not  fair.  Second,  rur^  ^  President,  for  the  record.  I  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
America  is  not  benefiting  from  the  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  additional  item  printed,  forget  Its  commitments  to  my  State.  It 
current  economic  recovery  which  the  Ruajunorg  Electric  Power  CooperaUve.  comes  down  to  a  basic  question  of  fair- 
rest  of  the  Nation  is  enjoytag.  and  ^^      recently    passed    a    resolution  ness. 

f™!f^  ^i!^^\!lJtI  «fSJ^?  «Jli^'  which  I  believe  summarizes  the  feeling  It   irriUtes  me  when   the   Federal 

stand  the  ramifications  of  this  propos-  of  many  citissens  of  my  State:  Government  thinks  it  can  overlook 

The  ramiflcfttiona  are  astounding  I  Whereas.  Federal  Hydro-electric  power  rural  areas.  Let  make  one  point  per- 
^IJL  r^^^\:^^J7,.^  J^^^{J  projects  were  historically  established  to  fecUy  clear-rural  areas  are  every  bit 
have  received  etters  from  rural  elec-  p^duce  and  provide  a  reliable  source  of  as  important  and  more  so  than  the 
trical  cooperative  leaders  and  numer-  energy  and  power  to  the  peoples  of  our  cities  and  urban  areas  are  to  the 
ous  other  South  Dakotans  document-  „,tlon  and.  strength  and  weU-belng  of  our  Nation, 
ing  the  effects.  Mr.  President,  for  the  Whereas  thta  power  uid  energy  ws*  In-  ^  provide  the  basic  necessities  of  life 
record.  I  would  like  to  Include  excerpts  umded  ^„f  •^„'^»J°^\hc  ^"'"J?  °f,J^«  without  which  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
from  two  of  these  letters:  «i^"  orprom  C?iL^tio^  i^  could  not  survive.  I  will  not  tolerate 
J:l^"^l  oTmiV^'^wer  f ZTS^^dr^Xu  '  ^ere«. The  ^^S^c  fewISuty  of  these  OMB  or  anyone  else  attempting  to  run 
f^  L  ?hP^k^^  Mis^uri  S^  projects  in  jeopardy.  over  rural  America.  We  deserve  the 
D^ieTtli^uah^  thl^te^J^  ^  1*^  the/efoVebe  It  resolved.  That  the  same  consideration  the  rest  of  the 
A^SlSlSon  (w!S.)  fne  Tf  ^  ^  member^p  of  Rushmore  Electric  Power  country  gets,  and  we  demand  it. 
Our  projected  purchases  from  WAPA  and  ^22^™"/*'  Y^.^^V^Jjl  )^!'J^l,?^Xt  Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ada- 
the  increase  In  mUl  per  KWH  for  the  above  '^^ttV^^^^^^  th»?^o^rti?S?S  mantly  opposed  to  OMB's  proposal  to 
mentioned  OMB  proposal  are  listed  below:  S^'J'be^^^^^jJS'SyThe  S^nt  X^-  "Use  the  hydroelectric  power  rates  to 
tratlon  to  change  the  original  interest  rates  the  farmers,  ranchers,  small  buslness- 

S)KMm      IIU.UUJ  to  fund  said  projecu.  men.   and  citizens  of  my  State  and 

(urn        cnt  Mr.   President,   clearly,   a   proposal  other  rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  It  Is 

'^ that  would  raise  rates  for  cooperaUves  unfair,  and  it  must  be  rejected.* 

„^ KJ43127         941     1309000  ^^  ^^7  to  140  percent  is  unacceptable,  —^^^^~— 

miZZZ. 32,925;767         lu      mm  because  the  Increase  obviously  must  be  h.v%vr h^iae^v  mrvrrmt^ M.n^rxta 

\m mum          m       mm  na«*d  m  to  the  consumers   I  will  not  ADVANCE  NOTIFICA'nON— 

1919 32JMJ69         143      200.000  !»««>  On  lo  inc  consumers.  i  wm  not  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

1990 —  3i,6ss,902         124      iE(,ooo  stand  by  and  watch  another  blow  de-  ^-n-w^-voja*^  xuvwo  onuiw 

— '■ : livered  to  an  already  devastated  farm  •  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 

The  Increase  In  1986  would  raise  the  cost  economy,  nor  will  I  allow  the  Federal  36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

of  federal  power  by  127%  for  Grand  Elec-  Government  to  shirk  its  commitment  requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 

trie.  The  end  result  of  this  increase  would  to  my  State  under  the  Pick-Sloan  liCis-  notification   of   proposed   arms   sales 

be  a  12-15%  Increase  to  consumer-members,  sourl  Basin  Program.  under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the  other  j^  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  the  citi-  or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equlp- 

proposed  OMB  budget  cuts.  OMB  has  as-  ^ens  of  my  State— which  gave  up  over  ment  as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 

?t!r^,rt*'»m'!lSifm^i?*2M?in?M«^  ^^•^^^  «^^  »'  ^^^  'o*"  '^^   »»"««  exccss  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 

ISS%"S'  S'^VrXid  d'SiSi^iJ:?  dams  on  the  Missouri  for  the  promise  such  notification,  the  Congre«  ha.  30 

terest  rates  is  extremely  optimistic.  A  more  of  low-cost  power  and  irrigation  devel-  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 

realistic  view  of  future  interest  rates  would  opment— to  expect  us  now  to  endure  nuiy  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
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lates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  Informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  wlU 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  Inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  four  such  notifications 
have  been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  advance  notifi- 
cations at  the  office  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD  423. 

The  notifications  follow: 
DamsB  SactnuTT  Assi>taiicb  Acehct. 

Waahington.  DC,  March  6. 198S. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-01111/85ct 
Dr.  M.  Orabix  BAinmtMAM. 
Deputy  Staff  Director,   Committee  on  For- 
eign  Relatioiu,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dbah  Dm.  BAmmufAir  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  ailvlsed  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  SUte  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenU- 
tively  estimated  to  coat  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Pmup  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

DamsK  Sacuarrr  Assistahcx  Aobict 

WaMhington,  DC.  March  6. 198S. 
In  reply  to:  I-15443/84ct. 

Dr.  B.  OHAKMK  BAlfMZRMAH, 

Deputy  staff  Director,  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dkar.  Dr.  BAimaHMAw:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director  Security  Assist- 
ance Agency,  indicated  that  you  would  be 
advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Congress 
of  Information  as  required  by  Section  36(b) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the  in- 
struction of  the  Department  of  State,  I  wish 
to  provide  the  following  advance  notifica- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  coimtry  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely. 

Priup  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

Dkfense  Sbctjiuty  Assistance  Agkrct , 

Washington,  DC,  March  6,  i9SS. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-00557 /85ct. 
Dr.  M.  OaAEm  BAinncKitAii. 
Deputy  Staff  Director,  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Bahhermah:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
Uon  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 


State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  conaldering 
an  offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  country  ten- 
tatively estimated  to  cost  $50  million. 
Sincerely, 

Pmup  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

DBPnisE  SEcnaiTT  AaaisTAiicE  Aoeiict, 

Washington.  DC,  MarOi  11, 19S5. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-01291/8Sct. 
Dr.  M.  OEAXifE  BARmufAir, 
Deputy  Staff  Director,  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Dr.  BAmmMAx:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  poosible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tii»  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wlah  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  conaldering 
an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

PHnjp  C.  Oast. 

Director.m 


S.  657— TO  MAKE  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION A  CABINET- 
LEVEL  DEPARTBCENT 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  express 
my  support  for  S.  657,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmomi)] 
on  March  14.  1985.  This  bill,  which  I 
have  supported  in  the  past  would 
make  the  Veterans'  Administration  a 
Cabinet-level  department. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  is  the  largest 
independent  agency  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  implementing  our  Nation's 
historic  and  deeply  rooted  commit- 
ment to  provide  benefits  and  services 
to  those  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  As  such,  the  VA  was  created  as 
an  independent  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  specifically  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  laws  relating  to 
the  provision  of  benefits  to  veterans, 
their  dependents,  and  beneficiaries.  In 
accordance  with  this  mandate,  the  VA 
provides  meditaJ  care  and  treatment, 
disability  and  death  compensation, 
income  maintenance,  education-relat- 
ed benefits,  loan  gtuirantees,  insiu-- 
ance.  and  burial  benefits.  In  addition, 
the  Administrator  of  the  VA  is  the  pri- 
mary adviser  to  the  President  on  vet- 
erans' matters. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
the  sixth  largest  budget  among  Feder- 
al agencies.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
about  235.000  employees,  second  only 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  But. 
despite  this  size  and  the  significant 
role  it  plays,  the  agency  does  not  have 
the  same  departmental  status  accord- 
ed many  smaller  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


The  time  has  come.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  This  action  is  nec- 
essary to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  mission  of  the  agency,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  accomplishments 
during  its  long  history  of  service  to 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 

When  the  VA  was  established  in 
July  1930.  its  role  was  to  bring  togeth- 
er, imder  a  single  agency,  the  reqionsi- 
bility  for  providing  Federal  benefits 
for  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
After  more  than  half  a  century  of 
service  and  growth,  the  magnitude  of 
VA  services  and  its  need  to  be  elevated 
to  Cabinet-level  status  has  increased. 

Training  imder  the  GI  bill  has  been 
provided  to  more  than  18  million  per- 
sons. More  than  870.000  disabled  vet- 
erans have  received  vocational  reha- 
bilitation counseling  and  training.  The 
number  of  medical  centers  has  in- 
creased dramatically  from  54  in  1930 
to  172  today.  These  medical  centers 
treat  1.4  million  patients  each  year 
and  the  outpatient  clinics  serve  more 
than  18  million  visits  each  year.  The 
VA  cares  for  29.000  veterans  each  year 
in  its  nursing  h<mies  and  domidllaries. 

In  addition  to  operating  the  Nation's 
largest  medical  care  system  and  being 
a  major  economic  force  in  the  Nation's 
housing  and  insurance  industries,  the 
VA  continues  to  provide  compensation 
and  pension  benefits,  and  burial  assist- 
ance to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
Over  4.3  million  veterans,  widows,  and 
survivors  are  being  paid  death  bene- 
fits. Each  year  compassionate  burial 
assistance  is  provided  to  approximate- 
ly 350,000  veterans. 

The  compassionate  care  and  benefits 
the  Veterans'  Administration  provides 
veterans  and  their  dependents  spans 
centuries.  Benefits  have  been  provided 
for  veterans  and  their  families  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  War 
of  1812,  Mexican  War.  CivU  War. 
Indian  war.  and  Spanish-American 
War.  And.  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  World  War  II.  the  Korean  war,  and 
the  Vietnam  war  are  well  aware  of  the 
continuing  service  of  the  VA  to  them 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THmufoiiD]  and  I 
strongly  support  S.  657.  We  should 
make  the  Veterans'  Administration  a 
cabinet-level  agency.  I  hope  the  appro- 
priate Senate  committee  will  have 
hearings  on  this  Important  measure  in 
the  near  future,  and  that  the  Senate 
wiU  adopt  this  much-needed  change.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Bfr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Mi.  President,  in 
this  third  month  of  the  Congressional 
call  to  conscience.  I  once  again  rise  to 
draw  attention  to  the  problem  of  Jews 
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and  others  Uvlns  in  the  shadow  of  op- 
pression In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Congressional  call  to  conscience 
is  an  Important  effort  to  assure  those 
who  live  in  oppression  that  their's  is 
not  a  battle  they  must  fight  alone. 
Each  of  us.  in  our  own  way,  has  a 
chance  to  show  our  personal  convic- 
tion to  the  rights  of  people  every- 
where. I  urge  everyone  to  do  their  part 
In  drawing  the  world's  attention  to 
those  who  still  live  in  oppression,  to 
those  who  lack  the  basic  freedoms  and 
rights  so  many  of  us  take  for  granted. 
We  who  live  In  a  society  founded  on 
individual's  rights  have  a  social  and 
moral  obligation  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  extend  these  rights  to  all. 

Recently.  I  contacted  the  late  Presi- 
dent Chemenko  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
refusnlk  Alexsandr  Taklr  and  urged 
his  immediate  attention  and  appeal  on 
his  behalf. 

Alexsandr  first  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  with  his  parents,  Evgeny  and 
Rimma,  in  1973.  They  were  refused  in 
January  1974  on  the  grounds  of  Ev- 
geny's  alleged  secret  work  as  a  me- 
chanical engineer,  even  though  the 
work  was  entirely  routine.  After  sub- 
mitting the  family's  application. 
Evgeny  was  fired  and  subsequently 
has  had  to  work  at  a  variety  of  odd 
Jobs. 

In  1976  Alexsandr  applied  for  an 
exit  visa  on  his  own  to  leave  for  Israel. 
He  was  denied  permission  in  this  In- 
stance because  of  "humanitarian"  rea- 
sons and  was  told  the  authorities  "do 
not  split  up  families." 

Alexsandr  was  summoned  to  a  pre- 
draft  checkup  in  April  1981  and  found 
fit  for  military  service.  Several  days 
later  authorities  came  to  the  Yaklr 
apartment  with  an  order  to  conscript 
him,  but  he  was  not  at  home.  After 
the  appeal,  the  authorities  drive  to 
conscript  Alexsandr  was  apparently 
shelved. 

On  June  18,  1984,  Alexsandr  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  draft  evasion. 
In  an  imusual  move  for  those  arrested 
on  charges  on  nonviolent  crimes  he 
was  incarcerated  pending  trial  rather 
than  having  to  sign  a  document  pledg- 
ing not  to  leave  Moscow.  This  charge 
is  commonly  used  against  young  Jews 
who  have  been  refusnik's  since  child- 
hood. Many  seek  to  avoid  the  draft  be- 
cause it  can  delay  their  family's  emi- 
gration to  Israel  by  at  least  7  years. 

The  most  recent  news  of  Alexsandr 
Taklr  is  that  his  case  is  still  pending 
trial. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  Thousands  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  practice  their  religion  freely 
and  the  right  to  emigrate.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  with  the  new  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
we  wiU  see  an  alteration  in  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  29 
colleagues  for  their  effort  on  behalf  of 


this  Congressional  call  to  conscience 
and  to  urge  the  other  71  Senators  to 
follow  suit.  It  is  imperative  that  we  as 
a  unit  body  continue  to  apply  pressure 
in  all  areas— public,  political,  and 
moral— to  help  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate.  The  har- 
assment of  Jews  is  contrary  to  himian 
rights  and  Soviet  law.  The  practice  of 
anti-Semitism,  and  denying  Soviet 
Jews  the  freedom  to  emigrate  and  re- 
unite with  their  families  is  a  basic  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  and  the  Helsin- 
ki accords.  I  ask  you  all  to  continue— 
or  Join  the  vigil- to  exert  your  influ- 
ence, your  voice,  and  your  conscience 
on  behalf  of  Sovlety  Jewry  .• 


UNITED  STATES  WRONG  TO 
DUCK  WORLD  COURT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Prof. 
Richard  Gardner,  who  now  teaches 
law  and  international  organization  at 
Columbia  University  in  their  school  of 
law,  was  our  Ambassador  to  Italy  and 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  whole  field  of 
worUng  toward  a  more  stable  interna- 
tional scene. 

His  observations  have  been  quoted 
frequently  in  Journals  around  the 
world. 

Recently,  he  had  an  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  critical  of  the 
"ducking"  by  the  United  SUtes  of  the 
World  Court  in  the  Nicaraguan  dis- 
pute. 

I  completely  concur  with  his  opinion 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
thoughtful  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  22. 

19851 

It  Was  Wrong  To  Duck  ths  World  Court 

(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

"Realists"  as  well  as  "jurlsprudes"  have 
reason  to  question  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  participate  further  in  the 
case  Nicaracua  has  brought  against  us  in 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Our  na- 
tional security  is  best  served  by  strengthen- 
ing, not  weakening,  those  few  international 
institutions  that  can  promote  stability  and 
order  in  international  relations. 

Walking  out  of  a  proceeding  before  an 
International  tribunal  that  finds  it  has  valid 
Jurisdiction  over  us  is  also  profoundly  un- 
American  behavior.  Our  founding  fathers 
and  leading  statesmen  throughout  our  his- 
tory have  believed  the  U.S.  has  had  moral 
as  well  as  practical  reasons  for  advancing 
the  rule  of  law  among  nations. 

In  1946,  with  the  overwhelming  support  of 
both  political  parties.  Including  such  con- 
servative Republicans  as  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg  and  John  Foster  EHilles.  we  accepted 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court.  Since  then,  every  Republican  and 
Democratic  administration  until  this  one 
has  seen  a  strengthened  World  Court  as  a 
useful  vehicle  for  developing  sensible  rules 
of  international  behavior. 

The  "covert"  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  insur- 
gents that  the  Reagan  administration  began 
in  1981  was  a  questionable  operation  on 
both  legal  and  practical  grounds.  Having 
started  down  this  road,  however,  the  admin- 
istration might  have  limited  its  internation- 


al liability  by  terminating  our  acceptance  of 
the  World  Court'i  compulsory  Jurfadlction 
or  adding  a  reservation  to  it  for  cases  involv- 
ing armed  conflict  or  national  security. 
Whether  by  design  or  by  inadvertence,  it 
failed  to  do  80. 

It  was  thus  In  the  awkward  position  of 
filing  a  modification  of  our  acceptance  of 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  Just  three  days 
before  Nlearagua  brought  Its  case  against  us 
last  spring.  It  did  this  in  the  face  of  a  re- 
quirement of  six  months'  notice,  which  the 
Senate  approved  in  1946  in  order,  as  it  said, 
to  ensure  that  we  would  not  change  the 
nature  of  our  obligation  "in  the  face  of  a 
threatened  legal  proceeding." 

The  n.S.  did  raise  some  legally  significant 
objections  to  the  court's  Jurisdiction.  But 
the  fact  is  that  every  one  of  the  court's 
Judges  except  the  American  Judge  found 
some  basis  for  Jurisdiction.  Among  them 
were  distinguished  Jurists  from  Britain. 
West  Germany,  France.  Italy.  Japan.  Brasll 
and  Argentina,  none  of  whom  can  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  regarded  as 
politically  blsaed  against  us. 

It  is  therefore  both  unconvincing  and  un- 
fortimate  for  the  administration  to  Impugn 
the  integrity  of  the  court  by  charging  that 
it  was  "determined  to  find  in  favor  of  Nica- 
ragua" and  that  It  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
"more  and  more  polltldaed  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  Western  democracies."  While 
the  political  independence  of  some  of  the 
court's  Judges  Is  open  to  question,  the 
court's  composition  Is  essentially  the  same 
today  as  it  was  in  1962  and  1980  when  our 
country  successfully  Invoked  its  support  in 
the  peacekeeping-expenses  dispute  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  hostage  case  with 
Iran. 

Nor  Is  it  convincing  for  the  administration 
to  argue  that  the  court  overstepped  its 
powers  because  our  controversy  with  Nica- 
ragua Is  "political."  involves  armed  conflict, 
and  touches  the  Inherent  right  of  self-de- 
fense. Article  33  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  clearly  specifies  that  the  court  may 
deal  with  the  legal  aspects  of  political  con- 
troversies, as  It  did  in  the  hostage  and 
peacekeeping-expenses  case.  The  U.S.  has 
brought  seven  cases  before  the  court  Involv- 
ing armed  attacks  on  American  military  air- 
craft. And  our  country  has  repeatedly  and 
properly  argued  that  national  claims  of  self- 
defense  raise  Issues  of  international  law 
that  can  be  reviewed  by  international 
bodies. 

If  we  have  a  really  convincing  factual  and 
legal  basis  for  our  support  of  the  Nicara- 
guan insurgents  on  the  ground  of  collective 
self-defense,  as  the  administration  believes, 
we  should  have  been  prepared  to  present  it 
to  the  court,  and  our  failure  to  do  so  cannot 
be  Justified  on  the  ground  that  our  evidence 
Is  "of  a  highly  sensitive  Intelligence  charac- 
ter." We  did.  after  all.  show  satellite  photo- 
graphs of  Soviet  missile  sites  to  the  Security 
Council  in  1962  when  it  was  necessary  to 
mobilize  world  support  for  the  Cuban  quar- 
antine. 

In  short,  we  should  have  proceeded  to 
argue  the  merits  of  our  case.  Joined  by  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras,  which  have  the 
right  to  Intervene  now  and  be  heard,  as  the 
court  Itself  has  confirmed.  The  factual  and 
legal  complexities  would  have  been  so  great 
as  to  delay  a  final  court  Judgment  for  many 
months,  perhaps  a  year  or  more.  We  could 
have  used  that  time  to  negotiate  through 
the  Contadora  process  an  end  to  both  our 
intervention  in  Nicaragua  and  Nicaragua's 
intervention  in  El  Salvador  and  Honduras. 


The  adminlstration'B  walkout  from  the 
court  signals.  '"«♦**<<.  a  determination  to 
continue  our  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  in- 
surgents despite  the  formidable  legal  and 
political  consequences.  In  the  process  we 
will  have  undermined  both  the  World  Court 
and  the  reputation  of  the  UJS.  as  a  lawabid- 
ing  nation.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36<b)  of  the  Arms  I^xport  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  In  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  15  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  Intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  RsooRD  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cation I  have  received. 

The  notification  follows: 

DlPXHSS  SaCURITT  ASSISTAMCS  AOBICT, 

WathinaUm,  DC,  March  8,  IMS. 

Hon.  RlCBARO  C.  LUGAR. 

chairman.  Committee  on  Fonttm  Relationt, 
V.S.  Senate.  Waahinffton,  DC 
DiAR  Mr.  Chazrmaii:  Puisuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  S6(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  86-16.  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Spain  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  coat  $82 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deUvered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Phujt  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  85-161 
Nones  or  Proposd  Issdahcs  of  Lkttkr  or 
Orrm  Pursoaht  to  Sbctioh  36<b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Cohtrol  Act 

(I)  ProspecUve  Purchaser  Spain. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment  (as  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act),  $0  million: 
other,  $82  million;  total,  $82  million. 

(Hi)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Initial  spares  and  repair  parts  for  33 
F/A-18  Hornet  aircraft 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (BMZ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  SensiUvlty  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  ArUdes  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1984. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
March  8. 1985. 

POUCT  JUSTIFICATIOH 
SFAOI— SPARS  PARTS  FOR  F/A-18  AIXCRAR 

The  Government  of  Spain  (GOS)  has  re- 
quested the  piuxhase  of  initial  spares  and 
repab'  parU  for  33  F/A-18  Hornet  aircraft 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $82  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  obJecUves  of 


the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
i^pmHtmum  of  Spaln:  furtberlng  NATO  rsr 
tlonallsation,  standardisation,  and  Inte;-- 
operabllity;  and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

This  FM8  case  will  conmlement  the  basic 
FM8  case  for  72  aircraft  wblcb  covered 
spares  and  repair  parts  for  the  first  39  air- 
craft. This  sale  will  enhance  the  readiness 
of  the  008  to  meet  external  aggression,  de- 
velop increased  equipment  commonality  and 
enable  the  006  to  carry  out  its  mission  in 
support  of  its  NATO  commitments. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  mlUtary  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Aircraft  Company  of  St.  Louis. 
Missouri 

Implementation  of  this  ssle  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.8. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Spain. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


S.  635— ANTIAPARTHEID  ACT  OP 
1985 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Btrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcors:) 

•  Mr.  KESHEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  Antia- 
partheid  Act  of  1985  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRP  at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  BiDKH,  Mr.  SncoH,  and  Mr.  Crah- 
STOH  be  added  to  the  list  of  additional 
cosponsors  of  S.  635.  the  Antiaparth- 
eid  Act  of  1985. 

The  text  follows: 

S.635 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antiapart- 
heid  Act  of  1985". 

SEC  Z.  POUCY  DBCLARATKmS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  decla- 
rations: 

(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
encourage  all  nations  to  adopt  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  poUcies  whlcb  guarantee 
broad  human  rights,  dvil  liberties,  and  indi- 
vidual economic  opportunities. 

(2)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
condemn  and  seek  the  eradication  of  the 
policy  of  «»rtheld  In  South  Africa,  a  doc- 
trine of  racial  separation  under  which  rights 
and  obligations  of  Individuals  are  defined 
according  to  their  racial  or  ethnic  origin. 

SBC  t.  PBOHIBrnON  ON  LOANS  TO  THE  SOUTH  AF- 
RICAN GOVSKNIIKNT. 

(a)  In  Grrkrai.— No  United  SUtes  person 
may  make  any  loan  or  other  extension  of 
credit,  directly  or  through  a  foreign  affiliate 
of  that  United  SUtes  person,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  or  to  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  organization  which  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions which  the  President  shall  issue. 

(b)  EXCRFTIOII  rOR  NOlTOISCHntniATORT  Fa- 

cnjnss.— The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a  loan  or  ex- 
tension of  credit  for  any  educational,  hous- 
ing, or  health  facility  which— 

(1)  is  available  to  all  persons  on  a  totally 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  and 


(2)  to  located  in  a  geographic  area  accessi- 
ble to  all  population  groups  without  any 
legal  or  administrative  restriction. 

(c)  ExcvTio*  FOR  Prior  Acriimits.— 
The  prohibition  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
shaD  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  extensioa  of 
credit  for  which  an  agreement  is  entered 
into  before  the  date  of  the  enactmmt  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  IssuAWCs  OF  Rrgulatiohs.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  Issue  the  regulations  teferred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  4.  RBSraiCnONS  ON  NEW  INVESIIfENTS  (IN- 
CLUMNC  BANK  LOANSk. 

(a)  PRKsntBrr  To  Issux  RaoutATioirs.— 
The  President  shall,  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
issue  regulations  prohibiting  any  United 
States  person  from  making,  directly  or 
thivugh  a  foreign  affiliate  of  that  United 
SUtes  person,  any  investment  (including 
bank  loans)  In  South  Africa. 

(b)  Ezcvnows  FfeoM  Prohibitioii.— The 
prohibtticMi  contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(1)  an  investment  which  consists  of  earn- 
ings derived  from  a  business  enterprise  in 
South  Africa  established  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  is 
made  in  that  business  enterprise:  or 

(2)  the  purchase,  on  a  securities  exchange 
registered  as  a  national  securities  exchange 
under  section  6  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  of  securities  in  a  business  enter- 
prise described  in  paragraph  (1). 

SBC  S.  GOLD  COINS. 

(a)  Prohibitioii.— No  person,  including  a 
bank  <H>eratlng  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  may  import  into  the  United 
States  any  South  African  krugerrand  or  any 
other  gold  coin  minted  in  South  Africa  or 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa. 

(b)  Uhrrd  Statcs  Dbfiwrd.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "United  Statcs"  in- 
cludes the  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  CcHnmonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

SBC  «.  waivers. 

(a)  Aothoritt  of  the  PHXsiBniT.— 

(1)  IHITIAL  WAIVER.— The  President  may 
waive  the  prohibitions  contained  in  sections 
4  and  5  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  12 
months  if — 

(A)  the  President  determines  that  one  or 
more  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  are  met. 

(B)  the  President  submits  that  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress,  and 

(C)  a  Joint  resolution  is  enacted  iwroving 
the  President's  determination. 

(2)  AsDiTioRAL  WAIVERS.— The  President 
may  waive  the  prohibitions  contained  in  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  for  additicmal  6-months  pol- 
ods  if.  before  each  such  waiver- 

(A)  the  President  determines  that  an  addi- 
tional condition  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
has  been  met  since  the  preceding  waiver 
under  this  subsection  became  effective. 

(B)  the  President  submits  that  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress,  and 

(C)  a  Joint  resolution  Is  enacted  approving 
the  President's  determination. 

(b)  Statrmrrt  of  CoRBinoRS.— The  condi- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the 
following: 

(1)  Family  housihg  rxar  place  of  smplot- 
MXRT.— The  Government  of  South  Africa 
has  eliminated  the  system  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  black  employees  and  their 
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families  to  be  houMd  In  family  aocommoda- 
tions  near  the  place  of  employment. 

(2)  Right  to  hbk  XMPLOTifBrr.— The  Oov- 
eniment  of  South  Africa  haa  eliminated  all 
policies  that  restrict  the  rights  of  black 
people  to  seeic  employment  in  South  Africa 
and  to  live  wherever  they  find  employment 
in  South  Africa. 

(3)  EumiiATnra  obiatiomalixatioii.— The 
Oovemment  of  South  Africa  has  eliminated 
all  policies  that  make  distinctions  between 
the  South  African  nationality  of  blacks  and 
whites. 

(4)  EuifiHATiira  RSHOVALS.— The  Oovem- 
ment of  South  Africa  has  eliminated  re- 
movals of  black  populations  from  certain  ce- 
ocraphic  areas  on  account  of  race  or  ethnic 
oricln. 

(5)  EuiiniATnia  usnmcB  RasTRicnoifs.— 
The  Government  of  South  Africa  has  elimi- 
nated all  residence  restrictions  based  on 
race  or  ethnic  origin. 

(6)  NnoTiATioMS  POR  mw  political 
SYsmi.— The  Government  of  South  Africa 
has  entered  into  meaningful  negotiations 
with  truely  representative  leaders  of  the 
black  population  for  a  new  political  system 
providing  for  the  full  national  participation 
of  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  in  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  life  in  that 
counUry  and  an  end  to  discrimination  based 
on  race  or  ethnic  origin. 

(7)  SBTTLmKHT  OH  NAMIBIA.— An  interna- 
tionally recognised  settlement  for  Namibia 
has  been  achieved. 

(8)  FlKKIMO     POLITICAL     PUSONERS.— The 

Oovemment  of  South  Africa  has  freed  all 
political  prisoners, 
(c)    PaocKDxnucs    poa    CoNsionATioN    op 

JOMT  RnOLnTIOHS.— 

(1)  RSPBUIAL  op  joiirr  RKSOLunonB.— All 
Joint  resolutions  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
ferred immediately  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(2)  ComfiTra  oiacHAaoa.— If  the  commit- 
tee of  either  House  to  which  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at 
the  end  of  30  days  after  its  introduction,  the 
committee  shall  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  or  of 
any  other  Joint  resolution  introduced  with 
respect  to  the  same  matter. 

<3)      CONSISnATIOM      OP      RXSOLimOHS.— A 

Joint  resolution  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  considered  In  the  Senate  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  601(bK4)  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  For  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  consideration  and 
passage  of  Joint  resolution  under  this  sub- 
section. It  shall  be  in  order  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  4(b)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives)  to  present  for  im- 
mediate consideration,  on  the  day  reported, 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives providing  procedures  for  the  consider- 
ation of  a  Joint  resolution  under  this  subsec- 
tion similar  to  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
section  0Ol(bX4)  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  of  1976. 

(4)  Receipt  op  RssoLnnoifs  pkom  the 
OTHER  HOUSE.— If  before  the  passage  by  one 
House  of  a  Joint  resolution  of  that  House, 
that  House  receives  a  Joint  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  matter  from  the  other 
House,  then— 

(A)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  Joint  resolution  had  been 
received  from  the  other  House;  but 

(B)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  Joint  resolution  of  the  other  House. 


(5)  CoMFOTAno*  op  lhulativb  bats.— In 
the  computation  of  the  period  of  30  days  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3 
days  to  a  day  certain  or  because  of  an  ad- 
joumraent  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

(6)  Jonr  uoLunoii  tiavna,—Tot  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "Joint  res- 
olution" means  a  Joint  resolution  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "That  the  Congress,  having  received 
on  a  determination  of  the 
President  under  section  6(a)  of  the  Antia- 
partheid  Act  of  1985.  approves  the  Presi- 
dent's determination.",  with  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  determination  inserted  in  the 
blank. 

SSC   7.    KXPOKTB  TO   SOUTH   APWCAN   GOVEBN- 
MDIT. 

Section  6  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  n.S.C.  App.  2405)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(1)  Exports  to  South  Aprica.— (1)  No 
computers,  computer  software,  or  goods  or 
technology  intended  to  service  computers 
may  be  exported,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or 
for  use  by  the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa 
or  any  coriwration.  partnership,  or  other  or- 
ganization which  is  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'computer'  Includes  any  computer  that 
is  the  direct  product  of  technology  of 
United  States  origin. 

"(3)  The  prohibition  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  donations  of 
computers  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

"(4)  The  termination  provisions  contained 
In  section  20  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
this  subsection,  or  to  sections  11  and  12  of 
this  Act  to  the  extent  such  sections  apply  to 
violations  of,  and  the  enforcement  of,  this 
subsection.". 

SBC.  %.  RBCULATOBY  AimHMUTY. 

The  President  shall   issue  such   regula- 
tions, licenses,  and  orders  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 
Mc  •.  enporckmknt  and  penaltiks. 

(a)  Authority  op  the  Presidei»t.— The 
President  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  any  regulations,  licenses,  and 
orders  Issued  to  carry  out  this  Act,  including 
establishing  mechanisms  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  this  Act  and  such  regulations,  li- 
censes, and  orders.  In  ensuring  such  compli- 
ance, the  President  may  conduct  Investiga- 
tions, hold  hearings,  administer  oaths,  ex- 
amine witnesses,  receive  evidence,  take 
depositions,  and  require  by  subpoena  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  all  boolcs,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments relating  to  any  matter  under  investi- 
gation. 

(b)  Pehalties.— 

(I)  For  persons  other  than  ihdivid- 
UALS.- Any  person,  other  than  an  individual, 
that  violates  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  regiilatlon,  license,  or  order  Issued  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

(3)  For  iifsnmuALS.- 

(A)  IH  oxMERAL.— Any  individual  who  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation, license,  or  order  Issued  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  twth. 

(B)  Penalty  por  section  s.- Any  individ- 
ual who  violates  section  5  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  issued  to  carry  out  that  section 


shall,  in  lieu  of  the  penalty  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  be  fined  not  more  than  S 
times  the  value  of  the  krugerrands  or  gold 
coins  involved. 

(C)  ASDITIOMAL  PKHALTBS  POR  CRRTAIH  IM- 

DIVmOALS.— 

(1)  In  orniral.- Whenever  a  person  com- 
mits a  violation  under  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorised,  acquieaoed  in.  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(2)  EXCKPnON   POR   CERTAIN   VIOLATIONS.— 

Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  violation  by  an  individual  of  section  5  of 
this  Act  or  of  any  regulation  issued  to  carry 
out  that  section. 

(3)  Restriction  on  patmknt  op  pines.— A 
fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on  an  in- 
dividual for  an  act  or  practice  constituting  a 
violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  person  committing  the  viola- 
tion itself. 

SBC  la  nbgotutions. 

The  President  shall,  by  means  of  both  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  negotiations,  includ- 
ing through  the  United  Nations,  attempt  to 
persuade  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries to  adopt  restrictions  on  new  invest- 
ment (including  bank  loans)  in  South 
Africa,  on  bank  loans  and  computer  sales  to 
the  South  African  Oovemment,  and  on  the 
importation  of  Krugerrands.  The  President 
shall  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  status  of  negotiations  under  this  sec- 
tion. 
SBC  II.  tebmination  or  provisions  op  act. 

(a)  Determination  op  Abolition  op 
Apartrxio.— If  the  President  determines 
that  the  system  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  has  been  abolished,  the  President 
may  submit  that  determination,  and  the 
basis  for  the  determination,  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  Joint  Resolutioh  Approvino  Deter- 
mination.—Upon  the  enactment  of  a  Joint 
resolution  approving  a  determination  of  the 
President  submitted  to  the  Congress  under 
subsection  (a),  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  all  regulations,  licenses,  and  orders 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act,  shall  terminate. 

(C)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  suImcc- 
tion  (a),  the  "abolition  of  apartheid"  shall 
include— 

(1)  the  repeal  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race:  and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  laws 
that  assures  the  full  national  participation 
of  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  in  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  life  in  that 
country. 

SEC  It.  OEriNITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Investment  in  south  aprica.— The 
term  "investment  in  South  Africa"  means 
establishing,  or  otherwise  investing  funds  or 
other  assets  in,  a  business  enterprise  in 
South  Africa,  including  mailing  a  loan  or 
other  extension  of  credit  to  such  a  business 
enterprise. 

(2)  United  states  person.— The  term 
"United  States  person"  means  any  United 
States  resident  or  national  and  any  domes- 
tic  concern  (Including  any  permanent  do- 
mestic establishment  of  any  foreign  con- 


cern), and  such  term  includes  a  bank  orga- 
nised under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtea: 

(S)  BotTTH  APRICA.— The  term  "South 
Africa"  includes— 

(A)  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 

(B)  any  territory  under  the  administra- 
tlon.  legal  or  iUegal.  of  South  Africa,  and 

(C)  the  "bantustans"  or  "homelands",  to 
which  South  African  blacks  are  aastgned  on 
the  basis  of  ethnic  origin,  including  the 
Transkei.  Bophuthatswana,  Ciskei.  and 
Venda. 

(4)  FoRBCN  appiliatx.- A  "foreign  affili- 
ate" of  a  United  SUtes  person  is  a  busineas 
enterprise  located  in  a  foreign  country,  in- 
cluding a  branch,  which  Is  controlled  by 
that  United  States  person. 

(5)  Controu— A  United  SUtes  person 
shall  be  presumed  to  control  a  business  en- 
terprise if— 

(A)  the  United  SUtes  person  benefidaUy 
owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly) more  than  50  percent  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  of  the  busineas 
enterprise; 

(B)  the  United  SUtes  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly) 25  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  se- 
curities of  the  business  enterprise,  if  no 
other  person  owns  or  controls  (whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly)  an  equal  or  larger  per- 
centage; 

(C)  the  business  enterprise  Is  operated  by 
the  United  SUtes  person  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  an  exclusive  management  con- 
tract: 

(D)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  busineas  enterprise 
are  also  members  of  the  comparable  govern- 
ing body  of  the  United  SUtes  person; 

(E)  the  United  SUtes  person  hsa  author- 
ity to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  business  enter- 
prise: or 

(F)  the  United  SUtes  person  has  author- 
ity to  appoint  the  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  business  enterprise. 

(6)  Loan.— The  term  "loan"  includes  an 
extension  of  credit  as  defined  in  section 
201(h)  of  the  Credit  Control  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1901(h)). 

(7)  Bank.— The  term  "bank"  means— 

(A)  any  depository  institution  as  defined 
In  section  19(bKlKA)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  VS.C.  461(bKlXA). 

(B)  any  corporation  organized  under  sec- 
tion 25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  611  etseq.). 

(C)  any  corporation  having  an  agreement 
or  undertaking  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  section  25  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.),  and 

(D)  any  bank  holding  company  as  defined 
in  section  2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843(a)). 

(8)  Business  enterprise.— The  term  "busi- 
neas enterprise"  means  any  organization,  as- 
sociation branch,  or  ventiire  which  exists 
for  profitmaking  purposes  or  to  otherwise 
secure  economic  advantage. 

(9)  Bracnh.— The  term  "branch"  means 
the  operations  or  activities  conducted  by  a 
person  in  a  different  location  in  Its  own 
name  rather  than  through  an  incorporated 
entity. 

( 10)  Political  prisoner.— The  term  polit- 
ical prisoner"  means  any  person  in  South 
Africa  who  is  incarcerated  or  persecuted  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
bership in  a  parUcular  social  group,  or  polit- 
ical opinion,  but  the  term  "political  prison- 
er" does  not  include  any  person  who  or- 
dered, incited,  assisted,  or  otherwise  partici- 
pated in  the  persecution  of  any  person  on 


account  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
berablp  In  a  particular  social  group,  or  polit- 
ical opihion. 

SBC  IS.  APPUCABIUTY  TO  EVASIONS  or  ACT. 

This  Act  and  the  regulations  issued  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  person 
who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be  undertaken 
any  transaction  or  activity  with  the  intent 
to  evade  this  Act  or  such  regulations. 
SEC  14.  ooNnvucnoN  or  act. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
constituting  any  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  homelands  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 12(3XC)  of  this  Act.* 


INTERNATIONAL  POPUIiATION 
ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  repeated  assurances  and  docu- 
mented evidence  that  no  XJS.  funds 
are  used  in  support  of  the  Chinese 
population  program,  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  impound  scarce  pop- 
ulation funds  destined  for  many  of  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  world.  When 
will  people  learn  th&t  the  best  way  to 
f isht  abortion  is  through  family  plan- 
ning? 

Last  year  84.000  women  died  as  a 
result  of  illegal  abortions.  That  figure 
could  double  because  of  the  denial  of 
voltmtary  birth  control  services  which 
prevent  the  tragic  recourse  of  abor- 
tion. The  President  has  promised  that 
America  will  spread  democracy  world- 
wide, yet  we  deal  with  the  poorest  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  a  most  undemo- 
cratic fashion. 

I  would  lilce  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  ar- 
ticle gives  an  appraisal  of  the  current 
situation  surrounding  international 
population  assistance. 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 

25.1985] 
United  States  Investigates  Abortion  Prac- 
tice IN  China  Before  Funding  UJJ.  Popu- 
lation Program 

(By  David  K.  Willis) 
A  fundamental  policy  Issue  toward  China, 
obscured   so   far.   now   faces   the   Reagan 
White  House. 

Which  is  more  important  to  the  United 
SUtes:  Diplomatic  ties  to  CHina  that  serve 
basic  U.S.  interests,  including  leverage 
against  the  Soviet  Union;  or  continued  sup- 
port  of  antiaborUon  groups  and  policies  in 
the  U.S.  that  would  delete  aU  U.S.  and 
United  Nations  dollars  given  to  help  China 
reduce  population  growth  among  Its  more 
than  1  billion  people? 

This  is  being  asked  here  by  sources  that 
support  the  idea  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N. 
helping  third-world  cotmtries.  including 
China,  to  ease  the  pressures  of  global  over- 
crowding. 

The  right-to-life  groups  see  the  Issue  as 
moral  rather  than  as  strategic  or  diplomat- 
ic. To  them  abortion  is  murder  and  the  VS. 
must  not  condone  or  support  it  abroad  in 
any  way  whatsoever. 

The  policy  issue  has  Jumped  to  the  fore- 
front with  the  reported  decision  of  M.  Peter 
McPherson,  head  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
agency,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (AID),  to  send  a  team  of  U.S.  ex- 
perts to  China.  The  team  would  check  out 


allegations  of  govemment-coeroed  abortion 
made  by  the  Washington  Post  in  a  series 
written  In  early  January. 

ICr.  MePhetaon  Is  said  to  want  to  wait  for 
the  team's  report  before  deriding  whether 
to  release  $33  million  in  funds  for  the  UJ*. 
Fund  for  Population  Activtties  (UNFPA). 
which  provides  about  $10  million  a  year  to 
China  for  family-planning  programs.  The 
concern  Is  that  U  Jt.  and/or  VS.  money  may 
be  funding  the  promotion  of  abortion  in 
China. 

IVS.  law.  as  enacted  in  1974  under  pres- 
sure from  right-to-llf e  lobby  groups,  forbids 
any  AID  funding  to  govemmenU  that 
permit  abortion.) 

The  Chinese  quickly  expressed  displeas- 
ure at  the  U.S.  holdup. 

On  Jan.  11.  the  Chinese  Embassy  in 
Washington  defended  its  government's  one- 
famUy-one-cblld  policy  In  a  letter  to  the 
Post  as  an  "absolute  neceastty." 

"Of  course."  wrote  the  Chinese  press 
counselor.  Shi  Chengxun,  "deviations  .  .  . 
did  occur  in  a  few  localltica.  but  they  were 
chedMd  and  eiKTected  Immediately." 

On  Feb.  9.  Peking's  State  Family  Planning 
Commission  called  the  holdup  of  funds  "un- 
reasonaUe."  according  to  a  report  by  the 
New  China  News  Agency.  The  Chinese 
policy  was  voluntary,  the  commission  said. 
Abortkm  was  legal  but  that  was  a  matter  of 
China's  sovereign  rights. 

"Now  the  U.S.  proposes  to  send  iU  own  of- 
ficials looking  Into  this  extremely  sensitive 
area.  How  would  America  like  It  If  the  sltua^ 
tlon  were  reversed  and  Chinese  officials 
started  investigation  [of]  abuses  in  the  VS., 
where  abortion  Is  also  legal?"  asked  one  vet- 
eran pro-family  planning,  diplomat  from  a 
third-world  country. 

"ICake  no  t^t^t^V"-  China  doesn't  take 
kindly  to  this  kind  of  UjS.  policy.  It  puU  up 
with  it  for  the  moment,  sullenly,  tiecause 
China  also  needs  the  VS.  But  how  far  does 
Reagan  intend  to  go? 
"He'U  have  to  decide  at  some  point." 
Other  bask;  UJS.  interesU  are  at  stake  in 
keeping  up  ito  flow  of  dollars  to  the  UNFPA 
and  to  family  planning  in  general,  the  diplo- 
mat believed. 

"Tou  are  the  richest  country  in  the 
world."  he  said.  "The  more  you  help  devel- 
oping countries,  which  will  comprise  four- 
fifths  of  the  world  by  the  year  2000.  and  Uie 
more  you  stabilze  your  own  population  and 
economic  growth,  the  better  insurance  you 
have  of  international  stability  to  come." 

To  the  National  RIght-to-Ltfe  Committee 
headed  by  Dr.  John  C.  Willke  and  the 
American  Ufe  Lobby  led  by  Judie  Brown, 
what  matters  is  halting  any  U.S.  support  for 
abortion  anywhere. 

"I'm  impressed  that  AID  is  seeking  Inde- 
pendent evidence  from  China,"  Mrs.  Brown 
commented. 

The  Post  allegations  atveared  Jan.  6.  7, 
and  8  in  a  series  of  articles  by  the  new- 
paper's  outgoing  Peking  correvondent,  Mi- 
chael Welsskopf.  Official  Chinese  policy 
since  1979  has  been  to  encourage  families  to 
limit  their  chOdren  to  one  to  hold  popula- 
tion to  1.2  billion  by  the  year  2000.  Peking 
says  the  policy  Is  voluntary,  and  a  number 
of  exoeptlMis  are  allowed  where  the  need 
for  a  second  child-is  particularly  great. 

The  series  referred  to  "a  pattem  of  offi- 
cial coercion  and  brutality  in  the  name  of 
birth  control— sometimes  limited  to  villages 
and  regions,  sometimes  nationwide." 

It  accused  "authorities"  of  "roundups  of 
pregnant  women  for  at>ortions,  infanticide 
in  city  hospitals,  and  sterilization  campaigns 
backed  by  harsh  penalties  for  resisters."  It 
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dted  alleced  coercion,  •buaea.  and  female 
Infanticide  In  elsht  provlncea:  Ouangdont. 
Heman.  Fiylan.  Sichuan.  Shandong.  Anhul. 
Jlangsu.  and  Nel  Monggol  (Inner  Mongolia). 
China  haa  29  provinces,  autonomous  re- 
gions, and  municipalities. 

Privately.  n.N.  officials  voice  the  beUef 
that  the  articles  confused  local  and  particu- 
lar cases  with  overall  Chinese  policy.  The 
Issue,  they  say.  is  what  the  Peking  govern- 
ment is  doing  about  local  abuses  that  do 
occur. 

"Does  Mr.  Reagan  think  the  U.N.  can 
ignore  a  country  with  1  billion  people  In  it? 
UJf.  officials  here  ask.  "Isn't  he  aware  that 
his  own  government  approved  UNWA  pro- 
grams In  China  at  the  UNFPA  governing 
council  meeting  last  year?  The  UNFPA  and 
China  have  repeatedly  stated  that  no  n.N. 
money  goes  toward  abortion  in  China  in  any 
shape  or  form.  .  .  .  China  wants  and  needs. 
U.N.  help  to  train  personnel,  do  census 
work,  and  so  on."« 


UMI 


DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COBAPENSATION  REFORM 

•  Mr.  DiCONCmi.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  Introduced  legislation,- S. 
85.  to  reform  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  [DIG]  Program.  I  think 
most  people  who  have  examined  this 
program  realize  the  inequities  that 
exist.  My  bill  in  an  attempt  to  redress 
those  inequities. 

Presently,  service-connected  death 
benefits  are  extended  to  the  widows 
and  minor  children  of  veterans  whose 
death  are  related  to  a  service-connect- 
ed disability.  Under  present  law— sec- 
tion 41,  title  38.  United  States  Code— 
the  Die  benefit  rates  are  based  upon 
the  military  rank  of  a  servlceperson  at 
the  time  of  death.  If  such  death  oc- 
curred while  on  active  duty.  Or,  they 
are  based  on  the  rank  of  a  former  serv- 
lceperson at  the  time  of  military  dis- 
charge. If  such  death  is  subsequent  to 
active  service. 

These  payment  schediiles.  Intended 
to  provide  financial  security  to  survi- 
vors, are  established  and  adjusted  by 
act  of  Congress.  The  payments  range 
from  $476  per  month  for  the  widow/ 
widower  of  a  private  to  $1,217  monthly 
for  the  widow/widower  of  a  general. 
Aside  from  the  obvious  financial  secu- 
rity factor  for  survivors,  the  present 
rank-based  formula  a  designed  to  com- 
pensate survivors  proportionally,  ac- 
cording to  the  "lifestyle"  or  "standard 
of  living"  enjoyed  when  the  service- 
person  was  living. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  difficulty  encountered  while 
attempting  to  assign  a  monetary  value 
to  a  human  life,  I  believe  the  present 
Die  formula  is  difficult  to  defend. 
While  compensation  based  on  rank  for 
inservlce  active  duty  can  be  Justified, 
compensation  for  postservlce  deaths 
should,  in  my  view,  be  handled  sepa- 
rately. The  standard  of  living  of  a  vet- 
eran whose  life  was  cut  short  by  serv- 
ice-connected disability  some  20.  30,  or 
40  years  after  service  discharge  has 
progressed    greatly    from    the    point 


when  the  veteran  was  a  private  or  pri- 
vate first  class  in  the  Army-  Also,  the 
current  compensation  program  does 
not  consider  the  percentage  of  service 
connected  disability  at  the  time  of 
death.  Surely,  the  severity  of  a  dlaabO- 
ity  carried  throughout  a  lifetime  can 
and  does  influence  family  income.  Yet. 
this  factor  has  no  bearing  on  current 
benefit  payments.  My  biU  addresses 
this  postservlce  inequity,  which  ap- 
plies to  a  majority  of  DIC  widows/wid- 
owers, by  proposing  a  modification  of 
the  current  formula. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  current 
rank-based  formula  for  inservlce 
deaths  would  easentially  be  unaltered. 
However,  my  bill  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional "add-on"  based  upon  length  of 
service.  For  postservlce  deaths.  I  rec- 
ommend that  DIC  pajnnents  be  tied  to 
the  percentage  of  service-connected 
disability  of  the  veteran  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  greater  the  degree  of 
disability,  the  greater  the  monthly 
benefit  to  the  widow/widower. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  change 
in  the  current  DIC  formula  is  a  com- 
plicated issue,  and  one  that  is  fraught 
with  emotion.  I  also  realize  that  other 
individuals  and  organizations  have 
proposals  and  suggestions  of  their 
own.  While  I  believe  that  my  proposal 
is  the  one  that  guarantees  protection 
of  existing  benefit  levels  to  current 
beneficiaries  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provides  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  payments  to  the  greatest  number  of 
present  and  future  DIC  recipients,  I 
am  certainly  willing  to  consider  the 
ideas  and  opinions  of  all  interested 
and  affected  parties. 

The  following  is  a  chart  outlining 
DIC  payment  schedules  which  would 
occur  under  my  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  be  the  catalyst  for 
hearings  and  for  a  thorough  review  of 
the  DIC  benefit  program. 

OIC  Formula  Pioposal 

IN-SmVICK  DEATHS 

1.  In-service  deaths  retain  current  rank- 
based  formula,  plus  a  monthly  "add-on" 
based  upon  lenght  of  active  duty  at  time  of 
death  as  follows: 

a.  Rank  Based  Formula  (same  as  existing 
law): 

Cumnt  law  and  proposal  under  my  MU 
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b.  Add-on  for  Length  of  Active  Duty: 
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Less  than  4  yean 

4  years  but  leas  than  10  jrears...... 

10  years  but  less  than  15  years.... 

16  years  but  less  than  20  years.... 

20  or  more  years 
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"QdA-on" 

0 

36 

60 

75 
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POST-SBRVICS  DKATBS 

3.  Post-service  deaths  paid  aooordingly  to 
percentage  of  service-connected  disability  at 
time  of  death  (veteran  in  receipt  of  or  enti- 
tled to  receive  compensation)  as  follows: 

Percent  of  service-connected  disabll- 
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•00 
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No  change  in  current  DIC  additions  for 
minor  cliildren  and  no  change  in  rates  for 
children  alone. 

Post-service  death  formula  would  not 
apply  to  temporary  ratings. 

Protect  beneficiaries  on  rolls  prior  to  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act,  by  providing  them 
with  a  one-time  option  to  elect  under  new 
formulas. 

All  DIC  awards  adjudicated  on  or  after 
12-1-85  paid  according  to  new  formulas.* 


RECRUITING  STUDENTS  FROM 
THIRD  WORLD 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Eklucatlon  recent- 
ly had  an  article,  by  Richard  Owen, 
about  Lamumba  University  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  a  school  that  Intention- 
aUy  goes  out  to  attract  Third  World 
students. 

The  United  States  has  more  Third 
World  students  in  it  than  the  Soviet 
Union  does,  but  that  is  because  the 
wealthier  students  can  come  to  the 
United  States. 

We  offer  far  too  few  scholarship  op- 
portunities. 

For  example,  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  area,  the  United 
States  offers  391  scholarships,  and  the 
Soviets  offer  about  7,500.  We  are 
shortsighted  indeed  if  we  do  not 
change  such  policies. 

Lamumba  University  is  not  the  only 
place  where  the  Soviets  are  providing 
assistance  to  people  from  Third  World 
countries.  We  can  learn,  from  our 
Soviet  counterparts,  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  developing 
world. 


Our  system  of  government  has  much 
more  to  offer  these  students.  If  we  give 
them  the  opportunity. 

The  article  follows: 
Foa  SoTiR  UnoM,  Lamumba  U.  Is  A  Suc- 

ciss  ni  RKBurmro  8iui)ms  FfeoM  Tribo 

WOILD 

(By  Richard  Owen) 
[Educational  backing  for  "Uberation  strug- 
gles" not  the  same  as  training  terrorists, 
rector  says] 

Moscow.— The  Patrice  liumumba  Peoide's 
Frienddilp  University,  which  is  celebrating 
its  25th  anniversary  this  month,  has  become 
one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  most  suooeasfid 
ventures  in  recruiting  and  training  young 
people  from  the  third  world. 

Some  10.000  students  have  received  de- 
grees from  the  university  and.  officials  say. 
the  number  of  applicants  from  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  far  outstrips  the  number  of  avaU- 
able  places. 

■DucATBD  TO  IS  nuxnw 

"We  educate  them  all  to  be  friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  said  Vladimir  Stanls.  the 
rector,  in  a  recent  interview.  "What  do  you 
eiqiect  us  to  do?  Produce  anti-Communists?" 

Named  for  Patrice  Lumumba,  the  left- 
wing  Congolese  leader  who  was  murdered  In 
1980— with  the  collusion  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  according  to  the  Soviet 
verakm  of  the  story— the  Institution  is  on  a 
sprawling  campus  of  gray  lilghrise  buildings 
on  the  outakirU  of  Moscow,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  IJnlnskll  Prospekt. 

The  surroundings  are  not  inspiring,  but 
the  facilities  are  a  good  deal  more  spacious 
and  modem  than  the  downtown  premises 
that  the  university  occupied  when  it  opened 
In  1960. 

The  university's  purpose,  stated  at  the 
outset  by  Aleksei  Kosygln.  then  the  Soviet 
Premier,  was  to  provide  higher  education 
for  "countries  that  have  gained  their  free- 
dom from  colonial  dQiendence." 

In  the  1980'8— the  era  of  decolonization- 
Moscow  decided  that  its  poUcy  of  making 
allies  among  the  newly  independent  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America  re- 
quired a  concerted  effort  to  mold  the  educa- 
tional process  In  the  third  world. 

According  to  its  handbook,  the  university 
forms  "a  great  multinational  family  charac- 
terised by  the  firm  bonds  of  friendship,  who 
respect  each  other's  languages,  culture,  and 
customs,  and  whose  relationships  are  based 
on  collectivism  and  commradely  mutual  as- 
sistance." 

Soviet  officials  frankly  admit  that  Lu- 
mumba University  was  also  created  and  Is 
stlU  intended  to  serve  as  a  counterweight  to 
American  and  other  Western  programs  de- 
signed to  attract  students  from  the  third 
world. 

"Why  not  let  th«n  see  the  best  aspects  of 
Soviet  life  and  teaching?"  Asked  one  univer- 
sity of f  IdaL 

The  Russians  say  that  their  socialist  ideol- 
ogy fiU  naturally  with  third-world  aspira- 
tions. They  add  that  the  university  has  had 
a  high  success  rate  both  in  providing  train- 
ing for  third-world  specialists  and  in  spread- 
ing Soviet  Influence  in  the  developing  na- 
tions. 

STUsnrrs  from  los  coukthms 

When  the  university  opened  25  years  ago. 
It  had  an  enrollment  of  500.  Today,  some 
5.000  from  105  countries  study  alongside 
2.300  Soviet  students  who  train  at  Lu- 
mumba to  become  advisers  to  third-world 
governments  and  to  serve  as  propagandists 


for  the  Soviet  way  of  life  among  their  fellow 
students. 

The  campus  Is  bleak  and  the  northern  cli- 
mate inhospitable,  especially  for  studenU 
who  come  from  tropical  or  subtropical  envi- 
ronments. However,  the  students  are 
charged  only  nominal  fees  and  are  provided 
with  warm  clothing  free  of  charge. 

There  have  been  repotts— vigorously 
denied  by  university  officials— of  racist  atti- 
tudes among  the  local  community.  Whether 
the  racism  exists  or  not.  the  students  at  the 
university  rarely  venture  into  the  surround- 
ing community  alone.  For  the  most  part 
they  stick  to  the  campus. 

The  university  has  some  1.300  faculty 
members,  making  the  faculty-student  ratio 
among  the  best  in  the  Soviet  Unicm. 

Standards  are  high,  with  an  obligatory 
one-year  Introductory  program  that  In- 
cludes a  course  In  the  Russian  language. 
Those  who  faO  are  sent  home  (the  universi- 
ty wont  say  how  many  don't  make  it). 

Devite  the  strong  emphasis  on  Marxist 
Ideology,  the  curriculum  includes  several 
counes  on  caoitaUst  eomiomlcs.  on  the  as- 
sumption Uwbany  of  the  students  will  be 
working  in  capitalist  systems  when  they 
return  home. 

Evidence  of  the  emphasis  on  social  disci- 
pline and  Marxist  ideology  is  pervasive.  Cor- 
ridors and  Classrooms  are  decmated  with 
posters  of  revolutionary  heroes  csperlally 
Patrice  Lumumba  himself.  There  are  few 
Western  publications  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Stanls.  the  rector,  conceded  In  the 
interview  that  the  students  were  taught 
Myrgton,  but  he  denied  persistent  reports 
that  students  learn  terrorism  at  the  univer- 
sity. The  reports  say  the  university  operates 
camps  where  third-world  students  can  learn 
the  techniques  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

BCr.  Stanls  defied  a  visitor  to  find  any  indi- 
cation of  such  training  on  the  campus.  Sup- 
porting "national  liberation  struggles" 
through  educational  aid  is  not  the  same  as 
training  terrorists,  he  said. 

Since  Its  establishment  in  1960.  the  uni- 
versity has  turned  out  some  10,000  gradu- 
ates, and  many  are  now  in  leading  positions 
in  their  country. 

Mr.  Stanls  said  Lumumba's  students  were 
from  deprived  backgrounds,  noting  "there 
are  plenty  of  places  for  bourgeois  students 
in  the  West."  However,  he  said,  not  aU  of 
them  are  Communists. 

The  object  of  the  university,  he  said,  is  to 
enable  backward  cultures  to  enter  the 
modem  world.  "If  that  makes  them  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  world  Communism,  so  much 
the  better.  Don't  try  to  tell  me  that  the 
training  of  overseas  students  In  the  West  Is 
entirely  disinterested."* 


FORMER       SENATOR       SAM       J. 

ERVIN.  JR.'S.  BOOK,  "PRESERV- 

INO    THE    CONSnrUTIONA'HE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SENATOR 

SAM  ERVIN" 

•  ytt.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  an  article  written  by  Mr.  EKigene 

Wlllard  of  the  Morganton,  NC,  News 

Herald  newspaper  be  Inserted  in  the 

RC(X>RD. 

This  article  reviews  an  excellent 
book  by  my  good  friend.  Senator  Sam 
Ervin.  Jr.,  the  former  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  book  entitled 
"Preserving  the  Constitution."  the 
personal  story  of  Senator  Ervln's  re- 
markable career  and  stewardship  to 
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the  highest  law  in  the  land,  the  Ctm- 
stitutlon  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  honor  to  have  served  with 
Senator  Ervin.  He  was  a  model  of  In- 
tegrity. I  believe  a  study  of  his  career 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  students 
of  the  Constitution,  of  the  law.  of  our 
political  process,  and  leadership.  Sena- 
tor Ervin  had  a  great  feel  for  history, 
and  our  constitutional  system.  He  was 
an  expert  Senate  parliamentarian.  He 
is  a  credit  to  the  Senate,  to  his  State, 
and  to  his  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Morganton  (NC)  News  Herald.  Dec. 
9.1984] 

"PixssKvnro  the  Cowstitutiow"  Must 
Rbaduig 

There're  (mly  a  handful  of  people  in  the 
public  eye  about  whom  you  can  say.  "You 
always  know  where  he  stands." 

Former  VS.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr..  is  one 
of  them  and  bis  newest  book.  "Preserving 
the  Constttutlon/The  AutoMogiaphy  of 
Senator  Sam  Ervin."  clearty  illustrates  this 
prindple  and  his  loocstanding  courage  in 
^frtwMwf  tiM  UA  ConsUtutloo  against  a 
wide  spectrum  of  aasanlta. 

The  book,  publish  '.  by  the  Mlchle  Com- 
pany of  CliarlottasvlKe.  Va..  has  been  avaU- 
atde  for  a  ooiqtle  of  months,  It  is  a  hand- 
some hard-bound  editlan  (selling  for  $19.95). 
a  precisely  docimientfid  aooount^-436 
pages— of  the  senator's  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  law.  on  the  bench  and 
In  public  office. 

But  Senator  Sam's  service  to  his  country 
and  to  the  people  of  Burke  County  and 
North  Carolina  are  already  well  known  and 
appreciated:  Since  his  retirement.  Ervin  has 
enriched  us  with  two  other  volianes— "Wa- 
tergate: The  Whole  Truth"  and  "Humor  of 
a  Country  Lawyer."  And.  John  Clancy's 
popular  biography.  "Just  a  Country 
Lawyer."  already  has  chronicled  many  of 
the  landmarks  in  Ervln's  career  as  well  as 
some  of  his  stories,  wit  and  legendary  influ- 
ence. 

Perhaps  more  importantly.  "Preserving 
the  Constitution"  should  be  considered  as 
an  invaluable  and  lUumlnatlng  reference  to 
those  who  believe  as  Ervin  does,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  is  the 
highest  law  of  the  land  and  as  such,  ought 
not  to  be  fiddled  around  with— regardless  of 
motive. 

Although  "Preserving  the  Constitution" 
definitely  includes  many  details  of  Ervln's 
personal  background  (including  how  he 
went  through  Harvard  I«w  School  "ba(^- 
waixls"— that  is,  he  took  his  third-year 
courses  first  and  his  flrstryear  courses  last), 
the  bulk  of  its  pages  are  wisely  devoted  to 
Ervln's  Involvement  in  many  of  the  key  con- 
stitutional Issues,  and  controversies,  of  the 
past  35  years. 

foT  example,  one  of  the  most  Intriguing 
chapters  deals  with  the  censure  of  Senatw 
Joe  McCarthy  in  1954  for  the  VHaomsin 
senator's  using  his  political  power  and  pub- 
licity to  exploit  the  nation's  mounting  fear 
of  Communism  in  that  era. 

Ervin,  we  leam  In  the  book,  first  became  a 
member  of  the  Senate  on  June  11,  1054.  On 
Aug.  2  the  same  year,  he  was  named  to  the 
Select  Senate  Committee  to  Study  Censure, 
largely  liecause  of  his  previous  Judicial  expe- 
rience and  "the  disinclination  of  the  pru- 
dent Senators  of  seniority  to  accept  what 
they  deemed  a  most  disagreeable  assign- 
ment." Ervin  says. 
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Prom  this  point  on  throuchout  hia  Souite 
service,  we  learn  of  the  bedrock  of  Ervln's 
conviction  about  integrity,  both  of  men  and 
of  our  laws. 

Another  segment  of  the  book  which  gives 
us  significant  insight  Into  Ervln's  character 
comes  from  a  lengthy,  and  metlctilously  an- 
notated explanation  of  his  view  on  civil 
righU. 

Ervln's  position  was  initially  made  clear  as 
early  as  19S7  and  remained  steadfast 
through  what  he  called  the  "spate  of  dvU 
rlghU  bills."  that  ended  with  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act  of  1972. 

Here  we  learn  not  Just  of  EIrvin's  opposi- 
tion to  many  of  these  proposals,  but  the 
"why"  of  it.  eloquently  stated.  For  Instance. 
Ervln  puts  it  this  way: 

".  .  .  there  Is  no  support  In  the  Constitu- 
tion for  civil  rights  laws  that  undertake,  as 
some  of  them  do,  to  regulate  the  acts  of 
individuals  .  .  .  Advocates  of  civil  rights 
laws  claims  they  Insure  equality  and  free- 
dom. This  Is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are.  in  reality,  repugnant  to  both." 

Ervln  goes  on  to  explain  that  "Govern- 
ment cannot  extend  any  equality  other  than 
equality  under  the  law  to  its  people  without 
infringing  on  freedom"  and 

"In  their  efforts  to  promote  the  social 
equality  of  members  of  majority  races  by 
open  occupancy  laws  and  by  compelling 
others  to  admit  them  into  their  private 
clubs  and  schools,  civil  rights  laws  deny 
others  the  freedom  to  control  the  property 
they  own,  and  the  freedom  to  select  associ- 
ates for  themselves  and  their  children.  The 
first  of  these  freedoms  Is  a  precious  freedom 
guaranteed  to  all  Americans  by  their  right 
to  engage  in  free  enterprises  and  to  own  pri- 
vate property.  The  freedom  to  select  associ- 
ates for  himself  and  his  children,  I  submit. 
Is  one  of  the  most  precious  freedoms  se- 
cured to  all  Americans  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

"Racial  segregation  compelled  by  law  Is 
undoubtedly  wrong.  Racial  integration  com- 
pelled by  law  is  equally  wrong." 

Later  on.  in  the  mld-19608  when  Ervln  in- 
troduced the  Indian  Bill  of  Rights,  many 
were  skeptical  of  his  support  for  extending 
legal  and  statutory  protection  to  American 
Indians  when  he  had  a  record  of  opposition 
to  other  civil  rights  proposals,  ones  directly 
affecting  blacks.  Yet.  if  you  read  "Preserv- 
ing the  Constitution"  and  Ervln's  rationale, 
you  find  there  Is  no  duplicity.  In  fact,  his 
philosophy  is  as  purist  as  they  come." '.  .  .  it 
Is  not  the  civil  rights  of  some,  but  the  civil 
liberties  of  all'  on  which  I  take  my  stand." 

Additionally,  the  book  covers  Ervln's 
record  and  views  on  other  pertinent  issues- 
prayer  in  the  public  schools,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  the  Constitution  and 
religion.  Plus,  it  recounts  In  a  more  summa- 
rised form  from  his  Watergate  book  Ervln's 
leadership  and  the  principal  part  he  played 
in  that  national  drama. 

In  "Preserving  the  Constitution"  we  have 
the  benefit,  the  luxury  even,  of  reading  all 
Ervln's  major  decisions  and  positions  In  one 
volume,  candidly,  clearly  told  to  us  by  Ervin 
himself. 

It  la  a  book  for  every  library,  a  welcome 
roadmap  to  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  wisdom  and  the  majesty  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  strength  of  Its  most  recog- 
nized champion.— Eugene  Willard.* 


THE  SUBCX}MMnTEE  ON  DE- 
FENSE ACQUISITION  POUCY: 
HEARINGS  ON  MARCH  19  AND 
MARCH  20 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  establishment  on  March  7,  the  Ac- 
quisition Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  held  two  hearings  to  explore  the 
overall  issue  of  greater  efficiency  in 
defense  procurement.  Our  goal  is  to 
examine  whether  there  are  areas  that 
we  need  to  address  in  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

On  March  11,  we  heard  testimony 
from  both  Government  and  industry 
on  the  subject  of  developing  a  more 
professional  acquisition  work  force. 
The  major  focus  of  the  hearing  was  on 
the  quality  and  experience  of  our  pro- 
gram managers,  who  are  the  key  ac- 
quisition managers  of  weapon  systems 
programs.  The  military  services  have 
made  significant  progress  providing  a 
career  path  for  these  critical  person- 
nel, but  this  Is  an  area  where  further 
congressional  direction  and  oversight 
is  necessary. 

The  subcommittee  reviewed  audit 
policy  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  March  12.  Reports  that  defense 
contractors  have  little  incentive  not  to 
submit  unallowable  charges  to  the 
Government  required  that  we  take  a 
closer  look  at  this  Issue.  After  explor- 
ing this  issue  in  some  depth,  I  feel 
that  we  must  tighten  up  the  Federal 
acquisition  regulations  to  further  clar- 
ify which  overhead  costs  are  allowable 
and  which  are  not.  We  must  also  ex- 
plore wasrs  to  deter  defense  contrac- 
tors from  submitting  charges  to  the 
Government  for  costs  which  are  unal- 
lowable. The  new  Department  of  De- 
fense certification  requirement  for 
overhead  charges  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearing,  we  also  heard 
testimony  from  the  defense  industry 
on  the  related  Issue  of  excessive  or  du- 
plicative audits  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  subcommittee  will  continue  the 
work  begun  in  these  hearings  with  ad- 
ditional hearings  this  week.  On  March 
19,  we  will  receive  testimony  from 
Government  and  outside  witnesses  on 
the  issue  of  permissible  emplojrment 
of  former  DOD  officials  and  members 
of  the  armed  services,  known  popular- 
ly as  the  revolving  door  issue.  There  is 
a  growing  perception  that  the  so- 
called  revolving  door  between  defense 
and  industry  is  not  being  adequately 
policed  and  we  need  a  clear  imder- 
standlng  of  the  facts. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing  on 
the  19th.  we  plan  to  examine  two 
issues.  First  we  need  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  current  restrictions  on 
permissible  employment  of  former 
DOD  officials.  Are  they  sufficient? 
Are  they  being  adequately  enforced? 
Second,  we  need  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions whether  placing  greater  restric- 


tions will  create  significant  disincen- 
tives for  qualified  procurement  per- 
sonnel to  work  for  the  Government 
and  whether  additional  restrictions 
would  place  imreasonable  limitations 
on  the  options  available  to  DOD  per- 
sonnel leaving  the  Government. 

On  March  20,  the  subcommittee  will 
explore  the  issue  of  cost  estimating  as 
it  relates  to  contract  negotiations  for 
specific  weapon  systems.  In  an  envi- 
ronment where  a  significant  number 
of  contracts  are  awarded  without  com- 
petition, the  contracting  officer  must 
have  accurate  cost  estimates  to  ensure 
that  he  has  sufficient  leverage  to  hold 
down  the  defense  contractor's  price 
during  negotiations.  We  intend  to  ex- 
plore the  mechanics  of  this  process 
and  the  status  of  programs  to  improve 
the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  the 
cost  estimates  provided  to  the  pro- 
gram manager  and  the  contracting  of- 
ficer.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  INmATTVES 

TAKEN  BY  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  BROADCASTERS  AND 
THE  BROADCASTING  INDUS- 
TRY TO  COMBAT  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRo:) 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7,  1985.  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse,  I  conducted  hearings 
on  the  issue  of  beer  and  wine  advertis- 
ing on  radio  and  television.  The  sub- 
committee heard  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal  agencies, 
broadcasters,  advertising  associations, 
brewers,  vintners,  as  well  as  commimi- 
ty  and  research  organizations. 

The  testimony  examined  diverse 
viewpoints,  approaches,  and  concerns 
surrounding  the  complex  problem  of 
alcohol  abuse  in  our  society.  This  Is  a 
problem  that  has  been  around  since 
time  immemorial.  There  are  no  easy 
solutions. 

Since  public  awareness  of  alcohol 
abuse  is  increasing  across  the  coimtry, 
I  think  it  Important  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  positive  actions  I  found 
being  taken  to  address  this  concern  by 
the  broadcasting  industry. 

As  the  most  pervasive  of  mediums, 
broadcasting  plays  a  unique  role  tn  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  It  is  a  guest  in 
the  home,  a  conveyor  of  news  and  in- 
formation, and  an  integral  part  of  our 
way  of  life.  By  law,  broadcasters  are 
mandated  to  "serve  in  the  public  inter- 
est." This  is  precisely  what  I  discov- 
ered they  are  doing.  Meeting  the  soci- 
etal concern  of  alcohol  abuse  is  a  solid 
example  of  broadcasters  exercising 
civic  responsibility  within  their  com- 
munities. 

Through  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  [NAB],  radio  and  televi- 


sion stations  have  moimted  a  national 
drive  to  educate  the  American  public 
toward  seeking  long-term  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  specifically  in  the  area  of  drunk 
and  drugged  driving.  Guided  by  the  as- 
sociation's alcohol  and  drug  abuse  task 
force,  a  coordinated  effort  has  been 
underway  for  well  over  a  year  with 
several  national  organizations.  This 
ongoing  program  was  recently  saluted 
by  President  Ronald  Reagan  and  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Elizabeth 
Dole. 

The  growing  national  concern  re- 
gartUng  the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
problem  has  been  amplified  and  publi- 
cized by  broadcasters  at  every  level- 
through  their  news  stories,  editorials, 
full-length  public  affairs  programs  and 
public  service  announcements  [PSA's]. 
And  in  community  action  programs. 

A  recent  survey  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  showed  92  percent  aired 
alcohol-related  PSA's  in  a  recent  6- 
month  period.  Half  of  all  stations  pro- 
duced their  own.  locally  oriented  mes- 
sages. Over  80  percent  of  the  stations 
have  broadcast  stories  about  alcohol- 
and  drug-related  problems,  and  over 
two-thirds  have  produced  their  own. 
full-length  alcohol-  and  drug-related 
public  affairs  shows,  many  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  organizations. 

State  broadcast  associations  have 
been  encouraged  to  establish  their 
own  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  task 
forces.  These  statewide  coalitions  have 
produced  and  distributed  public  serv- 
ice announcements  in  conjunction 
with  local  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving  [MADDl.  Students  Against 
Driving  Drunk  [SADD].  the  National 
Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug-Free 
Youth,  and  PTA  chapters,  as  well  as 
business  and  other  commimity  groups. 
Community  activities  coordinated  by 
radio  and  television  stations  and  tar- 
geted arotmd  tUgh-fatality  times  of 
year  (such  as  the  holiday  season  or 
graduation)  are  currently  underway 
nationwide. 

A  specific  example  Is  the  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Regional  Alcohol  Program 
[WRAP]  comprised  of  representatives 
from  the  Capital  Centre,  local  broad- 
casters, automobile,  insurance,  and 
local  tavern  and  restaurant  owners. 
WRAP  produced  the  designated  driver 
and  dial-a-ride  programs  we  witnessed 
over  the  last  several  holiday  seasons. 
Between  Thanksgiving.  1983,  and  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984,  there  was  not  one  alco- 
hol-related highway  fatality  in 
Washington,  DC.  In  1984,  the  niunber 
of  drunk  driving  incidents  and  arrests 
decreased  substantially.  Both  results 
are  attributable,  in  large  measiur.  to 
the  WRAP  community  project.  Since 
its  inception.  WRAP  has  become  a 
model  program  for  the  NAB.  exempli- 
fying a  successful,  locally  coordinated 
station  activity.  ,  ^^ 

There  are  other  examples  of  the 
positive  effect  of  broadcast  station  ef- 


forts. The  Iowa  Department  of  Trans- 
portation reported  that  alcohol-relat- 
ed traffic  fataUUes  had  declined  by 
more  than  half  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1984.  due  in  large  part  to  the  media 
exposure  given  to  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts in  that  State.  Authorities  in 
Johnstown.  PA.  experiencing  not  a 
single  dnink  driving  fatality  during 
the  1984  holiday  season,  attributed 
that  statistic  to  media  attention  to  the 
problem  of  drunk  driving.  When  the 
State  of  Washington  Traffic  Safety 
Commission  annotmced  no  1984  holi- 
day season  alcohol-related  traffic  fa- 
talities, its  director  stated  that  "the 
media's  commitment  to  the  drunk 
driving  issue  defies  measurement." 

To  provide  a  data  base  from  which 
the  indusify  can  draw  on  ideas  and  in- 
formation for  alcohol-related  activi- 
ties. NAB  has  established  a  computer- 
ized clearinghouse  documenting  pro- 
gramming and  community  efforts  by 
stations.  A  regular  monthly  satellite 
feed  of  these  ideas  to  broadcasters  na- 
tionwide has  been  instituted.  To  date, 
the  clearinghouse  has  received  over 
1.000  contributions  and  requests  for 
information  about  drunk  driving  cam- 
paigns from  both  its  member  stations 
and  concerned  national  organizations. 
Lsst  holiday  season.  NAB  organized 
a  satellite  feed  of  public  service  an- 
nouncements on  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  to  every  TV  station  In  the  coim- 
try. The  32  TV  spots  were  culled  from 
a  wide  variety  of  sources— civic  organi- 
zations, the  Advertising  C^ouncil.  State 
broadcast  associations  (in  California, 
$125,000  was  raised  for  such  PSA's), 
local  stations,  and  so  forth. 

These  spots,  some  of  which  were 
shown  at  my  hearing,  demonstrate  the 
depth  and  strength  of  station  commit- 
ment to  this  national  concern.  Despite 
the  highly  competitive  nature  of 
broadcasting,  the  three  competing 
news  anchors  in  Honolulu  banded  to- 
gether to  warn  the  public  against 
drlnldng  and  driving.  State  Governors, 
local  officials,  and  community  leaders 
headlined  other  PSA's.  Some  featured 
stars  from  prime-time  television  series, 
such  as  "Dallas." 

Recently,  the  association  laimched 
yet  another  initiative.  Operation 
Prom/Graduation,  aimed  at  our 
youth.  This  program  is  designed  to 
reduce  the  niunber  of  teenage  deaths 
and  injuries  from  alcohol-  and  drug-re- 
lated accidents  during  the  prom  and 
graduation  season.  The  strategy  of 
this  second  campaign  is  based  on  edu- 
cation through  local  action.  Broadcast- 
ers are  taking  the  lead  in  organizing 
alcohol-  and  drug-free  alternative  ac- 
tivities with  the  aid  of  their  business 
community.  ,  ^    ^ 

To  accomplish  this,  a  national  task 
force  was  formed,  chaired  by  NAB, 
and  including  the  National  Automo- 
bile Dealer  Association,  the  National 
Soft  Drink  Association,  the  National 
Restaurant  Association,  and  the  Amer- 


ican Floral  Marketing  CounciL  These 
concerned  groups  have  been  asked  to 
summon  the  support  of  their  local 
memberships. 

Local  operation  prom/graduation 
task  forces  will  approach  the  various 
high  schools  in  their  markets  and  urge 
student  councils  to  organize  nonalco- 
holic and  dmgf  ree  events  around  grad- 
uation. The  students  themselves  will 
coordinate  the  activities  with  the  sup- 
port, supervision,  and  expertise  of 
these  task  force  members. 

Community  action  kits  have  lieoi 
sent  to  all  broadcasters.  A  second  na- 
tional satellite  feed  went  out  featuring 
youth-oriented  public  affairs  program- 
ming to  initiate  ccmununlty  involve- 
ment in  alcohol  awareness  programs. 
Joining  broadcasters  in  this  effort  are 
MADD.  SADD,  and  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Parents  for  Drug-Free 
Youth.  It  is  truly  a  comprehensive 
program  for  local  assimilation  and  one 
geared  toward  those  most  in  need  of 
direction,  our  Nation's  youth. 

NAB's  upcoming  annual  convention, 
the  largest  broadcast  tnule  show  in 
the  world,  has  taken  as  its  theme, 
"Take  Part,  Take  Pride"— a  "call  to 
arms"  for  stations  to  continue  their 
community  activities.  Major  sessions 
will  be  devoted  solely  to  the  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  problem  and  broad- 
caster involvement. 

Early  this  month.  NAB's  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Task  Force  came  for- 
ward with  a  series  of  recommendations 
stressing  the  industry's  long-term  com- 
mitment to  the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
issue.  Broadcasters'  efforts  in  this  area 
cannot  be  overstated. 

What  resulted  from  my  hearings  was 
a  picture  of  an  industry  firmly  com- 
mitted and  acting  upon  those  commit- 
ments to  serving  the  public  interest. 
The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters and  the  broadcasting  industry 
as  a  whole  is  to  be  commended  for  sol- 
idly demonstrating  its  civic  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  this  country.* 


SENATE  OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPH 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  indicated  that 
following  the  BCX  vote  there  would  be 
the  official  photograph  for  the  histori- 
cal society  and  the  National  Geo- 
graphic, but  I  am  prepared  to  suggest 
now  that  the  photograph  will  not  be 
taken  tomorrow  after  the  vote  because 
the  vote  will  be  coming  so  late.  We  wiU 
either  do  It  later  this  week  or  at  a 
later  time. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  a  Protocol  to  the  Conven- 
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tlon  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas  (Treaty  Document  No.  99-4) 
which  was  transUtted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
March  14.  1985. 1  further  ask  that  the 
treaty  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  time:  that  it  be  referred, 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRO.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
foUows:    , 
7b  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Protocol  agreed  upon  July  10, 
1984  by  the  Conference  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  International  Convention  for  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas  (ICCAT). 
The  Protocol  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  on  September  10.  1984.  It  wlU 
enter  into  force  following  ratification 
by  all  Contracting  Parties  of  the 
ICCAT.  Also  transmitted  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  is  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  respect 
to  the  Protocol. 

The  Protocol  would  amend  the 
ICCAT  to  permit  intergovernmental 
economic  integration  organizations, 
such  as  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (EXC),  to  become  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  ICCAT  on  behalf  of 
their  member  States.  The  ICCAT, 
which  seelu  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  tuna  and  tuna-like  fish  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  now  provides  only  for 
the  accession  of  individual  States  as 
Contracting  Parties. 

Once  the  Protocol  has  entered  into 
force,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  EEC 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
become  a  Contracting  Party.  At  that 
time  France  will  withdraw  from  the 
ICCAT.  These  actions  are  intended  to 
recognize  the  competence  of  the  EEC 
over  fisheries  matters  on  behalf  of  its 
member  States  and  is  consistent  with 
the  long-standing  support  of  the 
United  States  for  the  process  of  Euro- 
pean integration  embodied  by  the 
EEC.  Ratification  by  the  United 
States  will  be  necessary  before  the 
Protocol  can  enter  into  force,  as  the 
Protocol  stipulates  that  all  Contract- 
ing Parties  must  ratify  the  agreement 
in  order  for  its  provisions  to  take 
effect. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  consideration  to  the  Protocol 
and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication. 

Ronald  Rsagam. 

Thi  White  Housx,  March  14, 198S. 


COIklMENDATION  OF  LT.  GEN. 
LINCOLN  D.  FAURER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk  on 


behalf  of  Senator  DtrRXHsnasa  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  30) 
to  commend  Lt.  Oen.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer  for 
exceptionally  distinguished  aervioe  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  conciurent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  The  preamble  was  agreed 
to. 

The  conciurent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  foUows: 

S.  Com.  Rbs.  30 

Whereas,  Lieutenant  General  Lincoln  D. 
Faurer,  United  States  Air  Force,  has  served 
bla  nation  with  dedicaticm,  honor  and  dis- 
tinction for  35  yean  slnoe  his  graduation 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  In 
1960; 

Whereas,  General  Faurer's  career  has 
been  one  of  outstanding  aocompUahment 
and  devotion  to  duty,  culminating  with 
three  years  of  service  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  where  he  lias  direct- 
ed the  nation's  most  complex  and  techno- 
logically soptiisticated  Intelligence  collec- 
tion systems: 

Whereas.  General  Faurer's  many  cmn- 
mendatlons  and  awards  testify  to  his  ex- 
traordinary skJll  and  outstanding  Innovative 
leaderahlp; 

Whereas,  during  a  period  of  rapid  techno- 
logical cliange  and  accelerated  demand  for 
timely,  accurate  Signals  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation to  support  both  national  and  de- 
fense Intelligence  requirements.  General 
Faurer  has  guided  the  National  Security 
Agency  to  unprecedented  levels  of  achieve- 
ment and  has  thus  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States: 

Whereas.  General  Faurer  has  made  signif- 
icant contributions  to  the  successful  fur- 
thering of  National  Security  Agency  mis- 
sions Involving  communications  and  com- 
puter security  through  his  energetic  and  ef- 
fective management  of  complex,  rapidly 
evolving  programs: 

Whereas,  General  Faurer  has  earned  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  trust  of  the  highest 
officials  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  present  and  former  Members  of 
the  Intelligence  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  for  his  Integ- 
rity and  positive  approach  to  Congressional 
oversight  of  our  Nation's  IntelUgenoe  activi- 
ties: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved,  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  active  duty 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  express  and 
record  their  deep  appreciation  to  Lieuten- 
ant General  Lincoln  D.  Faurer  for  his  ex- 
ceptionally distinguished  service  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  the  national  and 
defense  Intelligence  missions,  and  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 


NATIONAL  SKIN  CANCER  PRE- 
VENTION AND  DETECTION 
WEEK 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.J.  Res. 
85.  National  Skin  Cancer  Prevention 
and  Detection  Week. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  U)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  March  34.  IMS.  through 
March  30.  198S.  as  "National  Skin  Cancer 
Prevention  and  Detection  WeeiL" 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  expeditiously  ap- 
prove House  Joint  Resolution  86. 
which  is  identical  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 4  which  I  Introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1985.  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  24-30.  1985,  as  "NaUonal  Skin 
Cancer  Prevention  and  Detection 
Week."  This  legislation  enjoys  wide 
support  as  evidenced  by  The  cospon- 
sors  among  my  Senate  colleagues.  This 
initiative  has  also  been  strongly  en- 
couraged by  Mrs.  Reagan,  who  has 
given  it  her  personal  endorsement. 

Skin  cancer  is  increasing  in  the 
United  States;  however,  much  of  it  can 
l>e  prevented.  Melanoma,  a  frequently 
fatal  form  of  skin  cancer,  can  actually 
be  cured  If  detected  early  enough  and 
properly  treated.  It  is  estimated  that 
18.000  Americans  wlU  develop  a  pri- 
mary melanoma  and  over  500.000 
Americans  will  develop  other  forms  of 
skin  cancer  this  year.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Incidence  of  melanoma 
has  doubled  every  decade  since  the 
1930's  and  is  now  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  any  other  cancer  except 
lung  cancer  in  women. 

To  further  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation.  I  submit  for 
the  record  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gerald  G. 
Krueger.  head  of  the  Division  of  Der- 
matology at  the  University  of  Utah 
School  of  Medicine: 

DBAS  Sbkatok  Hatch:  As  Head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Dermatology,  at  the  University  of 
Utah  School  of  Medicine,  and  as  a  derma- 
tologist from  Utah.  I.  along  with  my  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Dennatology  coIlMgues  In 
Utah  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you 
for  your  recent  efforts  to  establish  a  "Na- 
tional Skin  Cancer  Preventlcm  and  Detec- 
tion Week".  As  dermatologists,  we  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  very  high  Incidence  of 
sidn  cancer,  and  the  fact  that  It  can  be  pre- 
vented and  detected  In  the  early  stages.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  t>e  nearly  500,000 
cases  of  skin  cancer  In  the  United  States  In 
1985.  The  growing  Incidence  of  melanomas, 
and  the  general  disregard  for  this  problem 
by  the  public  sector  Is  of  obvious  concern  to 
you,  as  well  as  to  us. 

Our  expression  of  gratitude  Is  Joined  by 
the  gratitude  of  those  patients  who  have 
had  skin  cancer,  and  wlio  now  realize  that 
early  recognition  and  prevention  are  In  the 
realm  of  reality.  It  Is  surprising  to  contln- 
ously  learn  that  most  patients  who  have 
had  skin  cancers  feel  that  they  have  not 


been  adequately  Informed  as  to  the  prevent- 
ative aspects  of  ttUs  problem. 

The  Increased  Incidence  of  melanoma,  as 
well  ss  non-melanoma  skin  cancer,  in  Utah, 
prompted  a  recent  local  effort  in  Uie  educa- 
tion of  the  public's  recognition  of  alUn 
cancer  several  years  ago.  This  was  very  suc- 
cessful. In  Salt  Lake  City  alone,  as  many  ss 
30  melanomas  were  recognised  in  the  early 
curative  states.  TMs  likely  saved  as  many  as 
four  to  five  lives,  as  25  percent  of  patients 
with  melanoma  die  secondary  to  a  late  disg- 


Thls  type  of  local  success  led  the  member- 
ship and  leaderslilp  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Dennatology  to  reemphssfaw  the  ex- 
isting effort,  and  to  push  for  a  larger  effort 
In  this  regard.  Thus,  your  general  recogni- 
tion and  advocation  of  the  fact  that  preven- 
tion not  only  saves  lives,  l>ut  saves  money, 
mskes  your  Introduction  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  NaUonal  Skin  Cancer  Preven- 
tion and  Detection  Week  most  appropriate. 
The  type  of  emphasis  "a  national  week" 
brings  to  a  problem,  along  with  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Dermatology's  plan  to  en- 
hance this  'wph—t*  by  offering  free  der- 
matologic  exams,  etc.,  during  this  week,  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  the  saving  of  numy 
lives,  snd  decreased  amounts  of  money 
spent  on  health  carr. 
Sincerely, 
GxBALD  G.  Kaunia.  M.D.. 

Profaaor  of  Medicine, 
Head,  Divition  of  Dermatoton- 
Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  preven- 
tion of  Illness  and  disability  is  by  far 
less  expensive  and  easier  than  finding 
cures  or  providing  costly  remedies. 
This  health  promotion  effort  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  how  we  can  save 
thousands  of  lives  and  perhaps  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  sharing  current 
knowledge  with  as  many  of  our  citi- 
zens as  we  can  reach  out  to.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  re<x>gnize  some  individuals 
who  have  worked  so  hard  in  leading 
the  fight  for  "National  Skin  Cancer 
Prevention  and  Detection  Week". 
Without  their  help  this  resolution 
may  not  have  become  a  reality  and  the 
events  associated  with  this  week  could 
not  be  a  success. 

Clayton  E.  Wheeler  Jr..  M.D..  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  of  Der- 
matologists; Richard  L.  Dobson.  M.D.. 
previous  president  of  the  academy; 
and  G.  Thomas  Jansen.  M.D..  secre- 
tary/treasxirer  of  the  academy,  have 
all  made  this  resolution  possible.  I  am 
grateful  for  their  dedication. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  this  effort 
at  melanoma-skin  cancer  prevention 
and  detection  nationally  will  also 
affect  citizens  In  Utah.  I  am  informed 
that  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Swinyear  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Bradley  have  teamed  up  to  de- 
velop skin  cancer  screening  programs, 
not  only  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they 
practice,  but  throughout,  with  such 
screening  programs  beginning  on 
March  24  and  lasting  at  least  through 
the  end  of  April.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  their  reports  on  how  the  programs 
progress.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 


citizens  of  Utah  will  take  advantage  of 
these  free  skin  cancer  screening  pro- 
grams when  they  are  announced  in 
their  areas.  Dr.  Swinyear.  who  is  a 
leader  in  the  American  Academy  of 
Dermatology's  Committee  on  Audio- 
Visual  Education,  has  for  years  devel- 
oped slide  programs  on  the  detection 
of  melanoma  and  other  skin  cancers 
for  professional  education  programs 
for  his  colleagues  in  dermatology,  and 
3  years  ago  created  a  videotm>e  pro- 
gram on  how  to  recognize  melanomas, 
which  were  run  as  public  service  an- 
nouncements on  Salt  Lake  City  televi- 
sion. It  is  this  sort  of  voluntary  physi- 
cian effort  which  represents  the  finest 
kind  of  involvement  in  disease  preven- 
tion activities. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBE31G.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  85.  designat- 
ing March  24  to  30.  1985  as  "National 
Skin  Cancer  and  Preventicm  Week."  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senate  version 
of  this  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 4. 

Skin  cancer  is  the  most  common 
form  of  cancer  in  the  United  States 
and  is  increasing  each  year.  People  can 
do  much  to  prevent  this  disease  by 
protecting  themselves  from  exposure 
to  the  Sun.  Public  education  and 
awareness  are  essential  in  helping  to 
control  this  important  health  prob- 
lem. 

Dviring  Skin  Cancer  Detection  and 
Prevention  Week,  the  New  Jersey  Der- 
matological  Society  will  be  offering 
free  skin  cancer  screenings  to  the 
public  and  providing  education  to  the 
public  on  precautions  that  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  skin  cancer. 

The  activities  of  the  New  Jersey 
E>ermatological  Society  are  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  promotion  of 
public  health  and  awareness.  I  should 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Frederic  Ha- 
berman.  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Dermatologlcal  Society,  about  its 
plans. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  following  my  remarlcs. 

The  letter  follows: 

NKW  JXKSKT 
DSUCATOLOGICAL  SOCISTr, 

LavrenceviUe,  NJ. 
Re:  Co-njonaorshlp  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Resolution  of  "Skin  Cancer  De- 
tection and  Prevention  Week". 
Hon.  FRAinc  R.  Latttehbxbo, 
Senate  Office  BuHding. 
Wathington,  DC. 

DxAK  BBKKTom.  Lautbibkhg:  Knowing  of 
your  great  concern  regarding  the  health  of 
the  American  people  and  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  we  are  pleased  to  write  you  and  ask 
for  your  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
85  which  Is  legisUtion  designating  the  week 
of  March  24  through  March  30. 1985  as  "x^v 
tlonal  Skin  Cancer  Detection  and  Preven- 
Uon  Week". 

The  purpose  of  "National  Skin  Cancer  De- 
tection and  Prevention  Week"  is  to  educate 
Americans  Including  New  Jersey  residents 
on  ways  they  can  protect  themselves  from 


skin  cancers  and  especially  malignant  mela- 
noma. 

As  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Dermato- 
loglcal Society.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know,  right  here  in  New  Jersey,  we  derma- 
tologists will  offer  free  skin  cancer  screen- 
ings to  the  public  These  New  Jersey  Der- 
matologists wm  be  volunteering  their  time 
to  tills  Important  cause. 

Prolonged  over  exposure  to  sunlight  is  a 
primary  cause  of  most  akin  cancers.  Still, 
one  can  enjoy  outdoor  activities  and  protect 
ones'  skin  health.  This  Is  why  we  In  the  New 
Jersey  Dennatologlcal  Society  want  to  edu- 
cate the  public  during  "National  Skin 
Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention  Week"  on 
how  to  take  stanple  precautions  such  as  ap- 
plying sunscreens  snd  minimizing  akin  expo- 
sure during  peak  sun  houis  as  the  best  de- 
fense sgainst  skin  cancer. 

Over  four  hundred  thousand  new  cases  of 
skin  cancer  are  expected  to  be  reported  this 
year.  The  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
American  Academy  of  Dennatology  and 
other  groups  are  behind  a  week  such  as 
"Natltmal  SUn  Cancer  Prevention  and  De- 
tection Week". 

We  urge  you  to  support  this  worthwhile 
Joint  health  resolution. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  FiDSKic  Hasctmaw. 
Pretident,    New  Jeney  DermatoUxrieat 
Society,  Chairman,  Dermatolom  Sec- 
tion, Academy  of  Medicine  of  New 
Jertey.m 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  85)  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.    BTRD.    I    move    to    lay    that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE..  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Calendar  Order  Nos.  49.  50. 
51.  52.  53.  54.  and  55  have  all  been 
cleared  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side.  Also,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  which  appears  on 
page  4  are  all  cleared  on  this  side. 

KCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  (x>n- 
sidered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc 
and  that  they  be  shown  as  confirmed 
separately  in  the  Rbcobd.  with  the  ex- 
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cepUon  of  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secetary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Comnim  product  Barm  Comnuioii 

Carol  Oene  Dawaon.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
commiaaloner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commiaslon  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  October  20,  198S,  vice  Samuel 
D.  Zagorla.  resigned,  to  which  position  she 
was  appointed  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  from  June  29,  1984.  until  July  23, 
1984. 

DsPAancnrr  or  Ta4ifSPOBTATioii 

Richard  H.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  to  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. Vice  Miciiael  J.  Fenello,  re- 
signed, to  wtUch  position  he  was  appointed 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 

FBHDua  MAKrrmx  ComassioH 

Edward  J.  Plillbln,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  BCarltime  commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30.  1989.  vice  James  V. 
Day.  resigned,  to  which  position  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

FtoSaAL  TlADB  COMMISSIOR 

Mary  L.  Ascuenaga,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1984,  vice  Michael  Pertachuk.  resigned,  to 
which  position  she  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  Coast  Ouaho 

The  following  officers  of  the  n.S.  Coast 
Ouard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
modore: 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Johanson,  USCO. 

Capt.  William  F.  Merlin.  DSCO. 

Capt.  Arnold  B.  Beran,  USCO. 

Capt.  Peter  J.  RoU.  USCO. 

Capt.  Thomas  T.  Matteson.  USCO. 
National  Corporation  por  Housing 

PARTNnSHIPS 

Barbara  W.  Schllcher.  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships for  the  term  expiring  October  27, 
1987.  vice  Frank  J.  Donatelll,  resigned,  to 
which  position  she  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 
Export-Import  Bank  op  trx  Unitko  States 

Jolui  A.  Bohn,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  first 
vice  president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  for  a  term  expiring  Janu- 
ary 20, 1989  (reappointment). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  clarify  for  the  Record  what  nomi- 
nations have  now  been  acted  upon, 
were  those  on  page  4  included  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  not  include  those 
on  page  4. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Was  there  an  objection 
to  Calendar  No.  48,  Message  No.  81, 
Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  that  nom- 
ination has  not  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  wish  to  present 
the  nominations  on  page  4? 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Air  Force.  Army,  Coast  Guard,  and 
Navy  be  considered  en  bloc  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
NoimiATioas  Placid  on  thx  SacaaTAaT's 

Dna   IN  THB  An  Forcb.  Armt.   Coast 

OUARD,  Navt 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Oarald 
L.  Bottorff.  and  ending  Harry  A.  White,  m, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoiniRassiONAL 
RicoRD  of  Fei>ruary  27, 1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Major 
Kenneth  E.  Berger,  and  ending  Malor  Bene- 
dict N.  Antoneochla.  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNoaassioNAL  Rbcord  of  February  27. 
1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jerome 
J.  Akerson.  and  ending  Tlmottiy  M.  Zartalls. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Comorosional 
RscoRO  of  February  27, 1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Oeorge  F. 
CluuuOer,  and  ending  Isaac  81ms.  Jr.,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congrxssional  Rbcors 
of  February  27, 1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Alden  M. 
Cimnlngham,  and  ending  Lynn  E.  Mulero. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conorkssional 
RacoRO  of  February  27, 1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Thomas  E. 
Forbess.  and  ending  Russell  B.  Sadler, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conorbssional 
Rkord  of  February  27, 1985. 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning  Wil- 
liam H.  Maddox.  Jr..  and  ending  William  J. 
Mclay,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  January  9.  1985.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNORXssiONAi.  Rscoro  of  Jan- 
uary 21. 1985. 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning 
Dennis  C.  Foresman.  and  ending  Eugene  O. 
Mortorff.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  January  23.  1985,  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNORXssioNAL  Ricoro  of 
January  24. 1985. 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning 
Ernest  J.  Telchert.  and  ending  John  M. 
Klnsey.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  February  8.  1985.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNORUsioNAi.  Rkcoro  of 
February  19. 1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mark  X. 
Murphy,  and  ending  David  C.  Phillips, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Conorxssional 
RicoRS  of  February  26.  1985. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

JJb.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Blr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President, .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  TODAY  UNTIL  tlSO  AJt. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  am.  on  Tues- 
day. March  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RBCOONITION  OP  SEVATORS 
THURMOND  AND  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  f olliwing  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  tomorrow,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  l>e  recognised  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  each:  Senator 
THT7iiMOin>  and  Senator  Proxmirs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERIOD  POR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  Just  identified,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  TOMORROW  PROM  IS  NOON 
TO  a  PJf . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  0:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:37  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  March  19,  1985,  at 
9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  14, 
1985,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985: 
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ExacunvE  Oppice  op  the  Presiobnt 
Midge   Decter.   of   New   York,   to   be   a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  1  year 
(new  positimi). 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  18, 1985: 

Consumer  Product  Sartt  Commission 

Carol  Oene  Dawson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  Octol>er  26, 1985. 

Department  op  Transportation 

Richard  H.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

Federal  Maritimx  Commission 

Edward  J.  PtiUbin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30, 1989. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Mary  L.  Azcuenaga.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  t>e  a  Federal  Trade  commissioner 
for  the  term  of  7  yean  fnmi  September  26, 
1984. 

In  the  Coast  Ouard 

Thie  foUowing  officers  of  the  VS.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
modore: 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Johnson.  USCO. 

Capt.  William  F.  Merlin.  USCO. 

Capt.  Arnold  B.  Beran.  USCO. 

C«>t.  Peter.  J.  RoU.  USCO. 

C^t.  Thomas  T.  Matteson.  USCO. 


National  Corporation  for  Housing 

PAaTHERSHlPS 

Barbara  W.  Schllcher.  of  New  Jersey,  to 
t>e  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nersliips  for  the  tenn  expiring  October  27. 
1987. 
Export-Import  Bank  op  the  United  States 

John  A.  Bohn.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  first 
vice  president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  for  a  term  expiring  Janu- 
ary 20. 1989. 

The  above  nominations  were  m>proved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
qxind  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  An  Forcb 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Oarald 
L.  Bottorff,  and  ending  Harry  A.  White  ni. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appcaued  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  27. 1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
Kenneth  E.  Berger,  and  ending  MaJ.  Bene- 
dict N.  Antoneochla,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congrbssional  Record  of  February  27, 
1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jerome 
J.  Akerson.  and  ending  Timothy  M.  Zadalis, 
wliich  nominations  were  received  \>v  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  27, 1985. 
In  the  Armt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Oeorge  F. 
Ctiandler,  and  ending  Isaac  Sims,  Jr.,  wliich 
npminations  were  received  by  the  Senate 


and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  27, 1985. 

Army  nominations  Iwginning  Alden  M. 
Cunningham,  and  ending  Lynn  E.  Mulero 
wtiich  nominations  were  received  b>  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  27, 1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Thomas  E. 
Forbess,  and  aiding  RusseU  B.  Sadler, 
wliich  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Rbooro  of  February  27. 1985. 

In  the  Coast  Ouard 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning  ^- 
liam  H.  Maddox,  Jr..  and  ending  William  J. 
Mday,  wliich  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  January  9,  1985,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  ComaxssiONAL  REOoao  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  1985. 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning 
Dennis  C.  Foresman.  and  ending  Eugene  O. 
Mortorff.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  January  23.  1985.  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  24. 1985. 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning 
Ernest  J.  Telchert,  and  ending  John  M. 
Klnsey,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  February  8.  1985.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Rboc«o  of 
February  19, 1985. 

In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mark  E. 
Murphy,  and  ending  David  C.  PtiiUlps. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  spewed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  26, 1985. 
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March  18.  1985 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerised  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  ooctir. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  ConoiuBsioifAL 
Ricoiis  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wiU  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
March  19,  1985.  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Rscoro. 

MZKTINGS  SCHCDULKO 

MARCH  20 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearinss  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SI>-116 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  mili- 
tary space  program.  Including  ASAT. 

SR-232 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVXTS.  World  War  I  Veterans. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

3S4  Cannon  Building 
0:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

S-148.  Capitol 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  and  on  proposed  authorisations  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

SR-2S3 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authorisa- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

8D-228 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  United  States- 
Israel  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  capital  in- 
vestment, debt,  credit,  and  taxes  in  ag- 
riculture policy. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
75.  to  further  approve  the  obligation 
of  funds  made  available  by  PX.  98-473 
(malting  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1985)  for  procurement  of 
MX  missiles. 

8D-192 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  media  efforts  to 
deglamorize  drug  abuse. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-210 
Joint  Economic 

Economic  Ooals  and  Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the 
impact  of  the  dollar  on  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness, focusing  on  foreign  trade  bar- 
riers. 

8D-538 
10:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  an  organisational  meeting,  to 
consider  committee  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  99th  Congress,  membership  for 
the  Joint  Committees  on  Printing  and 
the    Library,    committee   budget    for 
1985,  and  other  pending  legislative  and 
administrative  business. 

SR-301 
2:00  pjn. 
Agriciilture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  R.  Norton,  HI.  of  Arisona.  to  be 
Deputy  8ecretai7  of  Agriculture. 

SR-338A 
Appropriations 

Foreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 


Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
SUtes. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services'  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction 
on  S.  537,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  military  construction 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-333A 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations'  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction 
on  S.  537,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  military  construction 
programs  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

8R-332A 
Armed  Services 

Defense  Acquisition  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  cost  estimat- 
ing practices  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-353 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SR-228 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

MARCH  21 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic    and    Theater   Nuclear   Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  classified  programs. 
S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  818. 
bills  to  expand  extwrt   markets   for 
United   States   agricultural   commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  the  livestock 
and  poultry  industry. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearlns  on  paropose  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Himian  Services. 

SR-438A 
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Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.8.  Trade  Commission. 
8-148,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Sul>oommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  100,  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  product  liability  law. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    Oeneral 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-118 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authortadng  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Maritime  Administration,  and 
S.  102.  authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  maritime  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy. 

SD-828 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 

Joint  Resolution  77,  to  approve  the 

"Compact  of  Free  Association,"  and 

subcommittee  assignments. 

SD-368 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  124.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  880,  authorizing 
fimds  fiscal  years  1086  and  1087  for 
development  and  security  assistance 
programs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
1:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  in  closed 
session  on  certain  activities  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

S-407,  Capitol 

1:30  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  680,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1088  and  1987  for 
development  and  security  assistance 
programs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-419 
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2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

BCanpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  proposals  concerning  mili- 
tary and  civilian  manning  levels. 

SR-232A 
2:30  pjn. 
Select  on  InteHlgence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
4:00  pjn. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  an  organizational  business,  to 
consider  committee  budget  for  1085, 
committee  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
99th  Congress,  and  subcommittee  as- 
signments. 

SR-428A 


liCARCH22 


9:30 


Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
618,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
U.8.  a^cultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consiuners  an  abimdance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  the  dairy  industry. 

SR-328A 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  667.  authorizing 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SIV538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  satellite  and  at- 
mospheric programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

SR-253 


10:00 
Foreign  Relations 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  660.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987 
for  development  and  security  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  (the 
Grace  Commission). 

SD-342 


MARCH  25 


9:30 


Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  616. 
biUs  to  expand  export  maikets  for 
United   States   s«Ticultiual   commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
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tion  for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  ssslstanrr  for  the  feed 
grain  industry. 

SR-328A 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  OAO 

report  on  improved  effldency  needed 

to  relieve  Medicaid  from  paying  for 

services  covered  by  private  insurers. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  522.  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  perform  abortions  except  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endan- 
gered. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   bearings   on   a   proposal    to 
ref<Hm  the  current  system  of  Federal 
funding  for  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  374  and  S.  193. 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  U£. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
1:30  pjn. 
Banldng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  667.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  certain  programs  of  the 
Department   of  Hou^ng  and   Urban 
Development. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  insurance 
problems  in  the  fishing  industry. 

SR-2S3 
2:00  pjn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meetbog. 

H-227,  Capitol 

MARCH  26 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor,  Health  and  Himum  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  AdmlnistraUon.  Office 
of  the  Injector  General,  and  Office 
for  ClvQ  Rights. 

SD-118 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prtvosed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for  the   National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affairs'  Sulicom- 
mlttee    on    Governmental   Efficiency 
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snd  the  Diitriet  of  Columbia  on  Oov- 
emment  glotel  forecasting  capabUlty. 

SD-343 
Oovemmental  Af  f ain 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  Dtetrlct 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearlncs  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  Government  global  forecasting  ca- 
pability. 

SD-343 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
labor  violence  activities. 

SI>-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  VA 
policies  relating  to  the  construction  of 
major  medical  facilities. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heuings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1S80  for  certain 
defense    programs,    focusing    on    re- 
search, development,  technology,  and 
engineering. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Forel^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  S3,  authorizing 
funds  through  fUcal  year  1989  for  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  660,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  for  development  and  security 
assistance  programs  of  the  Department 
of  SUte. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-319 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1986    for 
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energy  and  water  development  pro- 
•grams.  focusing  on  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administration. 

8D-193 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Financial 
Management  Service.  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt.  VA  Mint.  VB.  Savings 
Bonds  Division,  all  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  D.a  Postal 
Service. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Ace  (PX.  93-498). 

8R-353 
3:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legd^tlon  authorising  funds  tor  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-319 

MARCH  37 

9:00  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Martha  R.  Seger.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  to  hold  oversight  hearings  to 
review  activities  of  the  Office  of  Com- 
mercial Space,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SR-353 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Donald  E.  Shasteen.  of  Maryland,  to 

be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 

Veterans'  Employment. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-219 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  616. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United    States    agricultural    commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  ssstire  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  the  soybean 
industry. 

SR-338A 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration.  Social  Securi- 
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ty  Administration,  refugee  programs, 
and  the  Office  of  Child  Support  En- 
forcement. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commlsrton. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environment  Pollution  Suboommlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53.  authoris- 
ing funds  through  fiseal  year  1989  for 
the   aean   Water   Act.   and   reUted 
measures. 

SD-406 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Veterans'  Administration  construction 


8R-418 
lOKMaJO. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Suboommlttee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  and  the 
New  Yorii  City  Loan  Program  (Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury).  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-134 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  contlnu<;  markup 
of  &  660.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  for  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

8D-410 

MARCH  38 

9:30  ajn. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  SUtes  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Inomne  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-Income 
food  asslirtsnAf  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  the  wheat 
Industry. 

8R-338A 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  Human  Development 
Services.  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices, Departmental  Management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses),  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

SD-116 


March  18,  1985 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Trann>ortatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legldatlon 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

SD-OSO 

ComoMTce,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Sdenoe,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53.  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the    Clean    Water   Act.    and    related 
measures. 

8D-406 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Guard 
and  Reserve  affairs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Sdence  Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  659.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-149 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
CcMnmission.  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  devdopment  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116. 
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MARCH  39 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  fen- 
United  States   agricultural   cmnmod- 
Itles,  provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistsnce  programs,  focusing  cm 
commodity  assistance  for  the  cotton 
Industry. 

8R-328A 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  findings 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveneas. 

SD-315 

APRILl 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  316. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reascm- 
able  prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  sssistance  for  the  rice  in- 
dustry. 

SR-338A 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  care  and  advoca- 
cy for  mentally  disabled  persons  in  in- 
stitutions. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  the  sugar, 
wool  and  honey  industry. 

SR-328A 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties  of   the   Office    of    Govenunent 
Ethics. 

SD-366 


5347 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handlcaw>ed  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  care  and 
advocacy  for  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons in  institutions. 

SR^28A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  home  loan  guar- 
anty program. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Office  of 
International  Cooperatfam  and  Devel- 
opment. Food  for  Peace  Program  (PX. 
480).  Soil  Conservatltm  Service,  and 
the  Agricultural  StablUzation  and 
Conservation  Service.  Departmmt  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  pnvosed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  strate- 
gic defense  initiative. 

SD-138. 
Appropriations 
Energy  and  Water  Develc^ment  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Government  Affairs 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  f  uU  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  snd  mandates. 

SD-342 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  wato'  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
APRILS 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United   States   agricultural   commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  o(»sumeis  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistanoe  for  the  peanut 
industry. 

SR-328A 


UM 


5348 

ApproprUUona 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  JudlcUry, 
And  Related  Acendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  U^.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

S-14«.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

SO-O50 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  care  and 
advocacy  for  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons in  institutions. 

SR-438A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  prognuns,  focusing  on  Navy 
shipbuilding  and  conversion. 

SD-118 
Appropriations 
■  Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Qovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
17.S.  Secret  Service,  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

8D-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  availability  of 
environmental  impairment  insurance 
and  its  relation  to  the  implementation 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  (Superfund)  (PX.  96-510).  and  the 
Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act 
(P.L.  98-616). 

SD-40e 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-193 

AFRIL4 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  marliets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
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able  prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  the  food  for 
peace  program  and  export  Industry.   ' 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcoounlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Buslneaa  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Spaice  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  closed  session 
on    proposed    legislation    authorising 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-253 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  6.  to  clarify  and 
improve  certain  health-care  programs 
and  services  provided  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  related  proposals. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

SD-ia4 
Appropriations 

Forel^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  banks. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
rail.  U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  53.  au- 
thorizing  funds   through   fiscal   year 
1989  for  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  re- 
lated measures. 

SD-406 
10:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  open  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

SR-353 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Btireau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 


Maivh  18,  1985 


March  18,  1985 


APRIL  IB 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  616, 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  aommod- 
ities,  provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  asslstsnce  for  conservation 
programs. 

SR-328A 
1:30  p.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housina  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  667,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  certain  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Hou^ng  and  Urban 
Development 

SD-538 
APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
Itiea,  provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programa,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  research  and 
extension  programs. 

SR-328A 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  BClnes.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-1S8 
APRIL  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-Income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  rural  credit 
programs. 

SR-328A 


Appropriations 

lAbor,  Health  and  Htmian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Edueatlon.  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, special  institutions,  including 
Howard  University,  and  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

SR-428A 
ApproprlaUons 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  an  Adminis- 
tration report  on  prospective  payment 
for  skilled  nursing  facilities  tmder  the 
Medicare  program. 

SD-215 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
VS.  Customs  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

APRIL  18 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  601  and  S. 
616.  bUls  to  expand  export  mai^ets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-Income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
agribusiness. 

SR-328A 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  AMTRAK. 

SR-253 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Agrictilture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  616, 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  fanners,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
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able  prices,  and  omtinue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs. 

8R-328A 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  and  Impact 
aid. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 
2:00  p  Jn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Goieral 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  U.8.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  Government  Pro- 
grams. 

SD-138 

AFRIL24 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  vmpoueA  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  educational  research  and  train- 
ing, and  libraries. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Jtistice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SI>-124 

APRIL  25 

9:30  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, National  Commission  on  Librar- 
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ies  and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranqx>rtation 
Surface  Transporation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authortztng  fimds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams. 

SR-2S3 


General 


10:001 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Proctire- 
ment  Policy. 

SD-13S 
2:00  pjn. 
Ap|MtH>riations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriaticms 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
APRIL  29 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Traiuportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  30 

9:30  ajn. 
AppropriaticMis 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  Proqiec- 
tive  Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediaticm 
Board.  OSHA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  snd  Concfl- 
iation  Service. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 

MATl 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
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putoienU  of  I^bor,  Health  and 
Human  Servicea,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  acenctea. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Approprlatlona 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Acendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnsB  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  VS.  District  Courts. 

S-14«.  Capitol 
Consumer,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authori^dng  funds  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

8R-2S3 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HTTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

8D-124 
2:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Treasivy.    Postal   Service,    and   General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1986  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAT  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation. Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 
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MAT  7 
9:30  ajn. 
Ajun  THirlatlfHis 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Servloes.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

MAT  8 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAT  9 

9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health,  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-U6 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  BCanagement.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MATH 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 


March  18,  1985 


March  19,  1985 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-1S8 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislation  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

SD-342 

MAT  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Amtropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Ageixdes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  23 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 
OCTOBER  1 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-106 

CANCELLATIONS 
MARCH  19 

2:00  pjn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resourca 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  484.  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  moratorium  on  the  ban 
of  the  artificial  sweetener  saccharin. 

SD-430 
MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Stevenson/Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  (PX.  96- 
480). 

SR-253 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  18, 198S) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thusmohd]. 


nUTSB 

The  ChM>lain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DJ3..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  "Let  not  the 
wise  man  glory  in  his  voisdom,  neither 
let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might, 
let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  ritAes; 
but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this, 
that  he  understandeth  and  knovxth 
me,  that  I  am.  the  Lord  which  exercises 
loving  kindness,  judgement,  and  right- 
eousness in  the  earth:  for  in  these 
things  I  delight "  saith  the  Lord.— Jere- 
mlah  9:23-24. 

Almighty  Ood.  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  sovereign  Lord  of  histo- 
ry, as  the  Senate  struggles  with  the 
critical  issue  confronting  it  today,  may 
Tour  light  and  truth  illuminate  and 
guide  to  righteous  Judgment.  All 
hearts  long  for  peace,  the  profound 
question  is  how  is  that  longing  ful- 
filled? Orant.  Gracious  Ood.  that  in 
this  debate  the  destiny  of  humanity 
wiU  not  be  hostage  to  political  machi- 
nation. Make  Tour  presence  felt.  Tour 
way  known,  and  Tour  wlU  done  in  this 
place  this  day.  In  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORTTT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRATER 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chaplain  for  his  comments, 
always  most  topical,  most  timely,  and 
most  warmly  and  sincerely  felt.  We  ap- 
preciate what  he  does  for  us  on  both  a 
personal  and  a  public  level. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  two  leaders  are  to  be  recognized 
under  the  standing  order  for  10  min- 
utes each,  and  I  understand  that  Sena- 
tor TBtnuioiiD  wishes  5  minutes  of 
that  time,  and  that  will  certainly  be 
yielded.  We  have  special  orders  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  for  Senator 
THtrnMOHO  and  Senator  PBoxMHtx.  We 
have  routine  morning  business  not  to 


extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  ajn. 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business  we  will 
have  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71.  the 
MX  authorization,  a  serious  national 
issue. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  between  the  hours 
of  12  noon  and  2  pjn.  today. 

Also  by  unanimous  consent  at  5  p.m. 
today  the  Senate  will  vote  on  final  dis- 
position of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71. 
the  BCX  authorization. 

For  the  information  of  all  Senators, 
the  official  photograph  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  to  be  taken  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society  during  the  session 
today,  has  been  postponed. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  reserve  the 
time  of  the  minority  leader.  Senator 
Btko.  for  his  later  appropriate  use. 

BCr.  Resident.  I  yield  now  a  portion 
of  leadership  time  and  time  tmder  the 
special  order  to  Senator  THURiioirD. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi).  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


S.  680— THE  TEXTILE  AND  AP- 
PAREL TRADE  ENFORCEMENT 
ACT  OF  1985 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  today  introducing  legislation  that 
will  significantly  strengthen  and  pro- 
mote enforcement  of  our  trade  laws 
and  agreements.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  this  measure,  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985. 
has  already  attracted  strong  biparti- 
san support.  Many  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues have  signified  their  dedication 
to  the  continuation  of  a  viable  Ameri- 
can textile/apparel  industry  and  are 
Joining  with  me  today  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  important  legislation. 
Identical  legislation  is  also  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  with  more  than 
100  Members  Joining  as  cosponsors. 

IMFORTAIfCB  OP  TSZTHX/APFASKL  IIIUUSTKT 

Mr.  President,  a  viable  textile/ap- 
parel industry  is  alMolutely  essential 
to  the  economy  and  national  seciuity 
of  this  Nation.  Although  seriously 
threatened,  and  already  heavily  im- 
pacted by  massive  imports,  this  vital 
industry  stiU  provides  employment  na- 


tionwide for  more  than  2  million 
Americans.  One  out  of  every  10  manu- 
facturing Jobs  is  a  textile/apparel-cre- 
ated Job.  More  people,  and  more  fami- 
lies, depend  upon  the  textile/i4>pai«l 
industry  for  their  livelihoods  than  the 
steel  and  auto  industries  combined. 

If  the  current  trends  in  Job  losses 
due  to  import  penetration  are  allowed 
to  continue,  massive  economic  hard- 
ships will  result  for  those  who  depend 
on  this  industry  for  their  livelihoods. 

However,  the  repercussions  will 
extend  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
this  industry.  Continued  decline  of  the 
textfle/apparel  industry  wiU  be  felt 
throughout  our  entire  economy  as  re- 
lated and  supporting  industries,  which 
account  for  another  2  million  Jobs, 
also  begin  to  f  alL  Those  who  lose  their 
Jobs  will  inevitably  reduce  their  con- 
sumption of  goods,  draw  against  what- 
ever savings  they  may  have  accumu- 
lated, and  turn  to  imemployment  com- 
pensation for  their  subsistence. 

In  addition  to  its  economic  impor- 
tance, the  textUe/apparel  industry  is 
critical  to  the  defense  and  security  of 
this  Nation.  We  simply  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  become  dependent  upon 
foreign  nations  for  the  basic  defense 
requirements  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
While  the  production  of  military  Vh 
parel  may  come  to  mind  first,  the  con- 
tributions of  our  domestic  textile/a4>- 
parel  industry  toward  defense  go  far 
beyond  fulfilling  the  basic  necessity  of 
clothing  our  fighting  men.  In  World 
War  I.  for  example,  the  struggle  to 
produce  a  manmade  fiber,  which  we 
know  today  as  rayon,  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  lacquer  coating  that 
proved  useful  in  the  production  of 
warplanes. 

The  textile/iU7parel  industry  also 
greatly  assisted  in  the  successful  effort 
to  achieve  victory  during  World  War 
n,  when  over  70  percent  of  its  capacity 
turned  toward  production  of  itons  es- 
sential to  the  war  effort  When  the 
UJS.  supply  of  Japanese  silk  was  cut 
off,  we  turned  to  the  textile/i4>parel 
industry  for  a  substitute,  and  the  in- 
dustry reqx>nded  with  a  wide  range  of 
products— from  parachutes  to  tires- 
manufactured  from  a  newly  developed 
synthetic  fiber,  nylon.  The  contribu- 
tions continue  today  as  this  industry 
continually  strives  to  produce  new, 
better,  and  more  durable  textile/ap- 
parel products  that  are  so  essential 
and  necessary  to  a  strong  military. 
Previous  testimony  before  the  Senate 
established  that  textiles  rank  second 
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only  to  steel  ftom  the  standpoint  of 
national  defense. 

MAomruDi  or  moBLOt 

Mr.  President,  having  outlined  the 
Importance  of  the  textile/apparel  In- 
dustry to  this  country.  I  believe  It  ap- 
propriate now  to  discuss  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crisis  confronting  this  vi- 
tally Important  industry  today. 

Almost  one-half  of  all  textile/appar- 
el goods  sold  in  the  United  States 
today  are  made  abroad.  In  certain 
product  categories,  imports  have  cap- 
tured 80  percent  of  the  domestic 
market.  Although  imports  have  ad- 
versely Impacted  almost  all  of  our  do- 
mestic industries,  the  situation  is  par- 
ticularly acute  with  regard  to  the  tex- 
tUe/apparel  industry.  Import  penetra- 
tion in  the  auto  and  steel  industries  is 
only  25  percent,  or  about  one-half  the 
rate  experienced  by  the  textile/appar- 
el industry. 

During  the  past  4  years,  textile/i4>- 
parel  Imports  have  increased  at  an  av- 
erage rate  of  19  percent  per  year,  dis- 
placing 300,000  American  workers  in 
the  process.  Incredibly,  imports  last 
year  rose  by  32  percent  over  the  level 
of  the  previous  year,  resulting  in  a  tex- 
tUe/apparel  trade  deficit  of  $16.5  bil- 
lion, or  13  percent  of  the  record  $123 
billion  total  U.S.  trade  deficit  for  1984. 

UfDCRKT  srroKTs 

Mr.  President,  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  textile/apparel  imports  ex- 
perienced during  the  last  4  years  has 
not  come  about  due  to  any  laxity  on 
the  put  of  our  domestic  industry.  In 
fact,  the  American  textile/apparel  in- 
dustry is  the  most  modem  and  produc- 
tive of  any  in  the  world. 

Management  and  labor  have  made 
every  effort  to  modernize,  compete, 
and  survive.  Productivity  gains  greatly 
exceeding  the  national  average  have 
been  achieved.  Wage  rates  have  been 
held  to  only  about  75  percent  of  the 
national  average.  Nevertheless,  im- 
ports have  continued  to  grow. 

WHY  HAS  nirORT  KATS  OOIITIJIUSB  TO 
nfCKBASX? 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  imports 
have  been  capturing  larger  and  larger 
percentages  of  our  domestic  mai^et  is 
because  foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
compete  with  our  domestic  textile/ap- 
parel producers  oh  a  level  plashing 
field.  If  they  did.  then  the  U-S.  tex- 
tile/apparel industry,  the  most 
modem  in  the  world,  could  confidently 
compete  with  that  of  any  other 
nation.  However,  this  domestic  indus- 
try cannot,  nor  should  it  be  expected 
to,  compete  with  foreign  industries 
subsidised  by  their  governments. 

Many  foreign  governments  have  ar- 
tificially bolstered  their  textile-appar- 
el industries  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
threefold  purposes  of  creating  Jobs  for 
their  workers,  acquiring  U.S.  dollars, 
and  achieving  a  more  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade.  These  governments 
have  been  creative,  innovative,  and  re- 
markably successful  in  these  efforts 


as.  uhf ortunately  for  our  domestic  In- 
dustries, the  Import  statistics  too  weU 
Illustrate. 

A  myriad  of  means  have  been  em- 
ployed by  those  countries  to  subsidise 
and  promote  their  own  textile/apparel 
industries,  and  all  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  industry.  Typically,  de- 
veloping countries  have  provided  low- 
interest,  subsidised  loans  for  capital 
formation  and  expansion  within  their 
textile  and  apparel  sectors.  They  have 
created  tax  and  other  Incentives  for 
exporting  textile/apparel  products. 
They  have  fostered  and  protected 
their  own  indiistrfes  and  markets 
through  currency  manipulation  and 
trade  restrictions.  In  many  cases, 
formal  partnerships  have  even  been 
arranged  between  foreign  textUe  firms 
and  their  governments. 

In  addition  to  the  conscious,  calcu- 
lated efforts  of  foreign  governments  to 
unfairly  enhance  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  their  own  textile/apparel  in- 
dustries, other  factors  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  erosion  of  our  domestic 
markets.  Chief  among  these  factors  is 
the  relative  wage  rates.  For  example, 
Chinese  textile  workers  are  paid  only 
about  $0.16  per  hour— many  Umes  less 
than  their  American  counterputs.  Al- 
though wage  rates  in  the  other  major 
textlle-v>parel  exporting  countries  are 
slightly  higher,  they  fall  far  short  of 
American  standards  and  minimum 
wage  laws. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  foreign 
textile/apparel  industry  operates  free 
of  the  health  and  environmental  regu- 
lations we  believe  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  workers  and  envi- 
ronment. While  I  do  not  question  the 
necessity  or  wisdom  of  having  such 
reasonable  regulations,  I  merely  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  large  expendi- 
tures required  for  compliance  by  our 
domestic  manufacturers  are  not  im- 
posed on  foreign  manufacturers,  thus 
further  lessening  their  relative  cost  of 
production. 

Also  contributing  to  the  massive 
import  growth  of  textile/apparel  prod- 
ucts, of  course,  is  the  continual  strong 
performance  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in 
world  monetary  markets.  As  the  value 
of  the  dollar  has  grown,  the  relative 
cost  of  imported  textile/apparel  prod- 
ucts has  declined. 


TBtTILB  *  APFASSL  IXAOB  mfOWCMMOIt  kCt  Ot 

itst 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  orderly,  nondisruptive 
growth  of  world  trade  in  fibers,  tex- 
tiles, and  apparel  products.  This  would 
be  accomplished  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  import  growth  rates  con- 
sistent with  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment, a  multilateral  agreement  estab- 
lished under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  [OATT]  for  the 
purpose  of  limiting  the  growth  of  tex- 
tile/apparel imports  which  would  oth- 


erwise disrupt  the  domestic  markets  of 
importing  nations. 

Under  the  provlsiovis  of  this  bill,  tex- 
tile/apparel exporting  nations,  except 
for  Canada  and  European  Economic 
Community  member  nations,  which 
are  exempted  from  coverage,  would  be 
classified  as  either  major  exporting 
countries  or  smaller  exporting  coun- 
tries, depending  upon  the  relative 
share  of  total  U.8.  ixoports  represented 
by  the  exports  of  a  particular  export- 
ing nation.  Major  exporting  countries 
would  be  defined  as  countries  whose 
exports  to  the  United  States  account 
for  1.36  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
United  States  textUe/apparel  imports. 
Those  countries  whose  exports  r^re- 
sent  less  than  1.25  percent  of  our  total 
imports  would  be  classified  as  smaller 
exporting  countries.  Additionally. 
Mexico  would  automatically  qualify  as 
a  smaller  exporting  country. 

In  1085,  imports  from  major  export- 
ing countries  would,  on  a  product  cate- 
gory basis,  be  limited  to  101  percent  of 
their  1984  levels.  Thereafter,  imports 
from  those  countries  could  grow  by  1 
percent  per  year.  With  regard  to 
smaller  exporting  countries,  imports  in 
1985  could  grow— again  on  a  product 
category  basis— to  115  percent  of  the 
1984  levels,  except  in  categories  de- 
fined as  import-sensitive.  In  the 
import-sensitive  categories,  which  are 
defined  as  categories  in  which  imports 
equal  40  percent  or  more  of  our  do- 
mestic production.  1985  import  levels 
would  be  101  percent  of  1984  levels, 
and  could  Increase  by  1  percent  per 
year  thereafter. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  be  responsible  for  issuing 
regulations  governing  the  entry  of  tex- 
tile-apparel imports,  and  also  for  es- 
tablishing an  import  licensing  system 
to  facilitate  and  ensure  efficient,  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  the 
result  of  a  cooperative,  bipartisan 
effort  on  the  part  of  textile/apparel 
management  and  labor.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  others  concerned  with 
the  continuation  of  a  viable  domestic 
textile/apparel  industry.  I  believe  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985  to  be  a  sound  meas- 
ure that  wiU  ensure  strict  enforcement 
of  our  existing  trade  laws  and  agree- 
ments. 

The  limits  this  bill  would  set  on 
import  growth  rates  are  consistent 
with  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement, 
and  moreover,  necessary  to  the  stu^v- 
al  of  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries in  our  Nation.  I  strongly  urge 
that  my  Senate  colleagues  give  this 
measure  their  most  careful  consider- 
ation, and  Join  me  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  in  working  toward  its  swift 
enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  fact 
sheet  further  detailing  the  provisions 


of  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Raooao 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarits. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  there  are  a 
number  of  other  Senators  considertaig 
cosponsoring  this  important  measure. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  any  Senator  who  requests  to 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  today,  appear 
as  if  that  Senator  were  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Exhibit  1 
8.680 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  lUtenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "TextUe  and  Appar- 
el Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985". 
SBC  Z.  POUCY. 

The  policy  of  this  Act  is— 

(1)  to  prevent  further  disruption  of  the 
United  SUtes  textiles  and  textUe  products 
markets,  damage  to  United  States  textUe 
and  viparel  manuf acturera,  and  loss  of  Jobs 
by  United  States  workers  by  provkiins  for 
orderly  and  non-disruptive  growth  of  im- 
ports of  textUes  and  textUe  products;  and 

(3)  to  Implement  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  by  requiring  the 
effective  enforcement  of  Import  levels  of 
textUes  and  textUe  products  contemplated 
by  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 

SBC  a.  FDOHNGS. 

Tlie  Congreaa  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  United  States  and  most  major  tex- 
tUe producing  countries  are  parties  to  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  the  purpose  of 
which  ia  to  ensure  the  orderly  growth  of  im- 
ports of  textUes  and  textUe  products  and  to 
avoid  disruption  of  the  markets  for  textUes 
and  textUe  products  in  Importing  nations; 

(2)  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  which 
first  entered  into  force  on  January  1,  1974, 
and  which  was  most  recently  extended  in 
December,  1981.  through  July  1986.  contem- 
plates a  6  percent  annual  rate  of  growth  for 
Imports  for  most  exporting  countries  and 
provides  for  a  lower  rate  of  growth  for  Im- 
ports from  major  exporting  countries; 

(3)  since  1980.  the  objective  of  orderly 
growth  of  imports  of  textUes  and  textUe 
products  provided  for  in  the  Multl-nber  Ar- 
rangement has  not  been  achieved;  from 
1981  through  1984  Imports  of  textUes  and 
textile  products  Into  the  United  States  have 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  19  percent,  far  in 
excess  of  the  1  percent  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  market  for  textUes  and  textUe 
products  during  the  same  period  and  far  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  Import  growth 
of  less  than  2  percent  that  prevaUed  during 
the  period  1974  through  1980; 

(4)  the  disruptive  surge  in  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textUe  products  which  occiuxed 
from  1981  through  1984  resulted  from  the 
faUure  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  ade- 
quately its  rights  under  the  MiUti-Flber  Ar- 
rangement and  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  to  Imports  made 
of  competing  fibers; 

(5)  Import  growth  of  apparel  products  has 
substantiaUy  outstripped  the  growth  of  the 
domestic  market  so  that  import  penetration 
of  the  domestic  marlcet  has  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  last  6  years,  reaching  a  level  of 
50  percent  in  1984; 

(6)  based  on  a  nationwide  audit  of  major 
retaU  outlets,   the  import  penetration  of 


such  major  items  of  apparel  as  trooaoB, 
blouses,  shirts,  suits,  skirts  and  sweaters  ex- 
ceeds SO  percent  of  domestic  oonsumpUcm; 

(7)  since  the  most  recent  extension  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  certain  exporting 
countries  iiave  sharply  tncreaaed  their  ex- 
ports of  textUes  and  textUe  products  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  fibers  not  subject 
to  the  Multi-Fiber  Anangement  with  the 
effect  of  dreumventing  restraints  agreed  to 
under  the  Arrangement;  the  increased  im- 
ports of  these  textUes  and  textUe  products 
have  caused  dlsruptim  of  the  United  States 
market  for  textUes  and  textUe  products  and 
have  seriously  undercut  the  effeettveficas  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Anangement; 

(8)  imports  textiles  snd  textile  products 
into  the  United  States  are  predominantly 
the  product  of  major  ei^orting  countries, 
with  5  large  exporting  countries  now  ac- 
counting for  more  than  50  percent  of  aU  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textUe  products: 

(9)  the  domination  of  import  trade  by  pro- 
ducers in  the  major  exporting  countries  has 
Umited  partidpatiim  in  the  United  States 
maiket  by  other  exporting  countries,  msny 
of  which  share  Important  trade  and  other 
national  interests,  and  oxiourage  mutuaUy 
beneficial  trade  and  investment,  with  the 
United  SUtes; 

(10)  a  change  in  United  States  textUe 
trade  policy  to  afford  the  smaUer  exporting 
countries  and  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
region  a  relatively  greater  share  of  imports 
of  textUes  and  textUe  products  would  pro- 
mote the  natitmal  economic  Interests  of  the 
United  States; 

(11)  the  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  States  was  more  than 
$16,200,000,000  in  1984,  an  increase  of  53 
percent  over  1983,  and  accounted  for  13  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  overaU  merchandise 
trade  deficit; 

(12)  the  current  level  of  imports  of  tex- 
tUes and  textUe  products.  9,800,000,000 
square  yard  equivalents  in  1984,  represents 
over  1,000,000  Job  opportunities  lost  to 
United  States  workers; 

(13)  imported  textUes  and  textUe  products 
now  accoimt  for  38  percent  (the  equivalent 
of  3.2  million  bales  of  cotton)  of  the  annual 
cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States; 
only  one  of  five  of  the  bale  equivalents  in- 
cluded in  imported  textUes  and  textUe  prod- 
ucts is  grown  in  the  United  States;  the 
result  of  the  massive  increases  in  cotton  tex- 
tUe and  apparel  imports  has  been  a  declin- 
ing market  share  for,  and  a  $1  billion  loss 
to,  domestic  cotton  producers  in  1983  alone, 
which  was  only  parttaUy  offset  by  Federal 
cotton  program  benefits;  another  result  is 
that  U.S.  cotton  producers,  who  are  spend- 
ing about  $20  mlUion  annually  in  research 
and  promotion  efforts,  have  buUt  markets 
not  for  themselves  but  but  for  foreign  grow- 
ers; 

(14)  Imports  of  wool  products  have  dou- 
bled since  1900,  creating  major  disruptions 
among  domestic  wool  products  producers 
and  seriously  depressing  the  price  of  United 
States  produced  raw  wool;  the  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement  recognises  that  imports  of  cer- 
tain products,  such  as  wool  products,  in  cer- 
tain countries,  including  the  United  States. 
pose  particular  problems  for  certain  indus- 
tries, such  as,  the  wool  products  industries, 
in  those  countries  and  import  growth  rates 
of  1  percent  or  less  have  been  permitted  in 
such  cases; 

(15)  as  a  result  of  this  Increased  penetea- 
tion  and  the  very  limited  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  the  United  States  companies 
producing  textUes  and  textUe  products  iden- 
tical, or  similar,  to  those  imported  have 


been  seriously  damaged,  many  of  tbcm  have 
been  forced  out  of  business,  many  have 
dosed  plants  or  curtailed  operations,  work- 
ers in  such  companies  have  lost  emptoyment 
and  have  been  othowiae  materially  and  ad- 
versely affected,  and  serious  hardship  has 
been  inflicted  on  hundreds  of  impacted  cmn- 
munltles  raiislng  a  substantial  reduction  In 
economic  activity  and  lost  revenues  to  local 
govemments; 

(16)  the  increase  in  imports  and  increased 
Import  penetration  of  the  United  States  do- 
mestic market  have  occurred  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that,  through  extensive  mod- 
ernisation programs  and  Investment  In  more 
modem  equipment,  productivity,  as  meas- 
ured by  output  per  man  hour,  in  the  textile 
mUl  products  sector  has  increased  In  the 
last  10  yean  at  the  average  annual  rate  of 
4.2  percent  and  In  the  apparel  sector  at  the 
average  annual  rate  of  3.4  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  lower  productivity  growth  of 
aU  manufacturing  in  the  ssme  period  of  1.9 
percent; 

(17)  the  fsctois  described  above  are  caus- 
ing serious  dsmage,  or  the  actual  threat 
thereof,  to  domestic  producers  of  textiles 
snd  textUe  products;  as  a  result,  msrket  dis- 
ruption exists  In  the  United  States  requiring 
the  new  measures  established  under  this 
Act; 

(18)  based  on  experience  during  the  past 
ten  yean  and  on  otbo'  factors,  the  growth 
of  Uie  United  States  market  for  textUes  and 
textUe  products  is  unlikely  to  exceed  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  1  percent  during  the 
next  several  years; 

(19)  if  the  rate  of  growth  of  Imports  of 
textUes  and  textUe  products  into  the  United 
States  that  occurred  since  1980  conttnues, 
plant  dnrinpi  wlU  CHitlnue  to  accelerate, 
leaving  the  United  States  marlcet  with  re- 
duced domestic  competition  for  imported 
products; 

(30)  In  order  to  avoid  further  market  dis- 
ruptkm  and  deterioration  of  the  situatlmi 
confronting  the  United  States  industry  pro- 
ducing textUes  and  textile  products,  which 
is  already  seriously  dsmaged.  It  is  essential— 

(A)  to  require  the  establishment  of  import 
levels  for  textUes  snd  textUe  products  sup- 
pUed  by  major  exporting  countries  that  re- 
flect- 

(1)  the  Import  level  that  would  have  oc- 
curred had  Imports  from  these  countries 
grown  since  1980  by  the  6  percent  snnual 
growth  rate  contemplated  by  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement,  or 

(U)  the  actiud  Import  level  resulting  from 
restraints  under  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  United  States  providing  for  an  annual 
import  growth  rate  of  less  than  6  percent. 

whichever  is  the  lesser, 

(B)  to  require  the  establishment  of  import 
levels  for  textUes  and  textUe  products  sup- 
pUed  by  smaUer  exporting  countries  that 
provide  a  significant  increase  in  their 
maritet  shares  to  meet  their  development 
needs  and  to  permit  future  growth  in  such 
shares  consistent  with  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement, and 

(C)  to  limit  the  future  growth  rate  of  Im- 
ports of  textUes  and  textUe  products  into 
the  United  States  to  levels  which  reflect  or- 
derly growth  as  provided  for  in  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  and  the  most  recent 
Protocol  extending  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement; 

(21)  the  establishment  of  import  levels, 
and  limitation  of  future  Import  growth  to 
levels,  that  reflect  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  that  also 
reflect  the  expected  growth  rate  of  the 
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United  SUtes  rnvket  for  textUea  and  textUe 
products  will  fulfill  •nnounced  policy  objec- 
UvM  of  the  United  States  regarding  trade  in 
textilea  and  apparel: 

(22)  aa  the  Department  of  Defenae  haa 
long  recocniaed.  a  atiXHig.  viable  and  effi- 
cient domeatic  textilea  and  textile  producU 
industry  ia  enentlal  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
pairment of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

(23)  the  developmenta  that  have  led  to  the 
sharp  increase  in  Imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  since  1980  may  not  have 
been  foreseeable:  nevertheless,  the  rights  of 
the  United  Statca  under  intemaUonal  agree- 
ments should  have  been  invoked  in  order  to 
prevent  increased  quantities  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  from  being  imiwrted  under 
such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  seri- 
ous dunage  to  domestic  producers  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  in  the  United 
States:  and 

(24)  the  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  producta  since  1980.  and  the 
effect  of  this  increase  on  the  United  States 
textile  and  apparel  industry  and  its  workers, 
constitutes  exceptional  drcumstancea 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement and  its  Protocol. 

SBC  4.  DKrannoNB. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "textiles  and  textUe  prod- 
ucts" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  all  man- 
made  fibers,  tops,  yams,  piece  gooda,  made- 
up  articles,  garments,  and  other  textile 
manufactured  products  (which  derive  their 
chief  characteristics  from  their  textile  com- 
ponents) made  in  whole  or  In  part  from  any 
natural  or  man-made  fiber,  or  blend  thereof, 
that  are  classified  under  Schedule  3,  part  6 
of  Schedule  6,  parts  1.  4,  S,  7  or  13  of  Sched- 
ule 7,  part  1  of  Schedule  8,  or  part  1  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  UJS.C.  1202): 

(2)  The  term  "category"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  textiles  and  textile  products  Import- 
ed from  each  country,  each  of  the  follow- 
ing— 

(A)  Each  category  of  textiles  and  textUe 
producU  identified  by  a  3-dlglt  textile  cate- 
gory number  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce publication  "Correlation:  Textile  and 
Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  SUtes  AnnoUted",  dated  Janu- 
ary 1985: 

(B)  A  category  consisting  of  the  man- 
made  fiber  articles  classified  under  subpart 
E  of  part  1  of  Schedule  3  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

(C)  Each  category  consisting  of  each  of 
the  following  products  when,  because  of  any 
fiber  content,  that  product  is  not  subject  to 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement: 

(1)  yam, 

(il)  fabric. 

(Ill)  apparel,  and 

(Iv)  other  textile  products; 

(3)  The  term  "Import  sensitive  category" 
means  a  category  (other  than  a  category  ap- 
plicable to  textiles  and  textUe  producte  that 
are  a  product  of  a  country  In  the  Caribbean 
region)  for  which  the  ratio  of  imports  to  do- 
mestic production,  as  reported  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  pubUcation  "U.S. 
Production,  Imports  and  Import/Production 
Ratios  for  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made 
Fiber  TextUes  and  Apparel",  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 40.0  for  the  preceding  calendar  year, 

(4)  The  term  "country"  means  a  foreign 
country  (other  than  Canada  and  the 
Member  SUtes  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  as  constituted  on  January  1, 
1985,  a  foreign  territory,  or  an  insular  pos- 
session of  the  United  SUtes: 


(5)  The  term  "major  exporting  country" 
means  a  country  (other  than  a  country  in 
the  Caribbean  region)  from  which  the 
United  Statee  imported  an  annual  aggregate 
quantity  of  textUes  and  textUe  producU 
under  aU  categoriea  that  equaUed  or  exceed- 
ed 1.28  percent  of  aU  textUes  and  textUe 
producU  under  aU  categories  Imported  into 
the  United  SUtes  from  aU  countries  and 
from  Canada  and  the  Member  SUtea  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  during  cal- 
endar year  1984: 

(8)  The  term  "coimtry  in  the  Caribbean 
region"  means  the  United  Mexican  SUtes 
and  a  country  eligible  for  deaignation  as  a 
beneficiary  country  under  section  212  of  the 
(Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  ( 19 
U.8.C.  2702): 

(7)  The  term  "wool  product"  means  an  ar- 
ticle containing  over  17  percent  by  weight  of 
wool; 

(8)  The  Urm  "exporting  country"  means  a 
country  other  than  a  major  exporting  coun- 
try; 

(9)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

(10)  The  term  "imported"  means  entered: 
and 

(11)  The  term  "Multi-Fiber  Arrangement" 
means  the  Arrangement  Regarding  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  TextUes,  as  extended  by  the 
Protocol  done  at  Geneva,  December  22, 
1981. 

BBC  i.  LIIUTB  ON  TBXTILB  AND  APPABEL  IMPOKT8 

(a)  CALXifDAK  Team  1985.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  textUes  and  textile  prod- 
ucU classified  under  each  category  that  is 
entered  during  calendar  year  198S  shall  not 
exceed— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  textUes  and  textUe  prod- 
ucU that  are  a  product  of  a  major  exporting 
country,  the  lesser  of  an  amount  equal  to 
101  percent  (A)  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
such  products  from  such  country  classified 
under  such  category  that  would  have  en- 
tered during  calendar  year  1984  If  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  such  producU  from  such 
country  classified  under  such  category  en- 
tered during  calendar  year  1980  had  in- 
creased by  six  percent  annuaUy  during  cal- 
endar years  1981,  1982,  1983  and  1984,  or  (B) 
if  the  United  SUtes  has  an  agreement  with 
such  country  providing  for  an  annual 
growth  rate  for  such  category  of  less  than 
six  percent,  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
such  producU  from  such  country  classified 
under  such  category  that  entered  during 
calendar  year  1984: 

(2)  in  the  case  of  textUes  and  textUe  prod- 
ucU that  are  a  product  of  an  exporting 
country,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  from  such  coun- 
try classified  under  such  category  that  en- 
tered during  calendar  year  1984,  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  (A)  fifteen  percent  of  such 
quantity.  In  the  case  of  a  category  that  is 
not  on  import  sensitive  category,  or  (B)  one 
percent.  In  the  case  of  a  category  that  is  an 
import  sensitive  category. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  if  during  any 
calendar  year  after  1984  the  United  SUtes 
imporU  from  a  country,  other  than  a  coun- 
try in  the  Caribbean  region,  that  is  not  a 
major  exporting  country  an  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  textUes  and  textUe  producU  under 
aU  categories  that  equals  or  exceeds  1.25 
percent  of  aU  textUes  and  textUe  producU 
imder  aU  categories  imported  into  the 
United  SUtes  from  aU  countries  and  from 
Canada  and  the  Member  SUtes  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  during  such  cal- 


endar year,  then  such  country  sbaU  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  major  exporting  country  for 
aU  succeeding  calendar  years. 

(b)  OaowTH  AsjoaniBira.- For  calendar 
years  after  1985.  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textUe  producU  classified  under 
such  category  that  may  be  entered  during 
each  such  calendar  year  shaU— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  such  prodticU  that  are  a 
product  of  a  major  exporting  country,  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  one  percent 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered tmder  such  category  during  the  pre- 
ce<Ung  calendar  year  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  such  producU  that  are  a 
product  of  an  exporting  coimtry.  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  in  the  ca«e  of  a  category  (other  than 
an  import  sensitive  category)  not  covering  a 
wool  product,  six  percent  of  the  aggregate 
quantity  that  could  be  entered  under  that 
category  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  Import  sensitive  cate- 
gory and  a  category  covering  a  wool  prod- 
uct, one  percent  of  the  aggregate  quantity 
that  could  be  entered  under  that  category 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(c)  Mnmnm  QDAmrus.- If,  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b),  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textUes  and  textUe  producU  from  a  country 
that  may  be  entered  during  a  calendar  year 
under  a  category  is— 

(1)  less  than  1,000,000  square  yard  equlva- 
lenU  In  the  case  of  a  category  covering 
yam,  fabric,  made-upa,  and  miscellaneous 
producU,  other  than  wool  products; 

(2)  less  than  700,000  square  yard  equiva- 
lenU  in  the  case  of  a  category  covering  ap- 
parel, other  than  wool  producU  apparel:  or 

(3)  less  than  100,000  square  yard  equiva- 
lenU,  in  the  case  of  a  category  covering  wool 
producU,  then,  notwithstanding  subsection 
(a)  or  (b),  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textUes 
and  textUe  producU  that  may  be  entered 
from  such  country  under  such  category 
during  the  calendar  year  shaU  be  1.000,000, 
700,000.  or  100.000  square  yard  equivalenU. 
respectively.  The  amount  prescribed  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shaU  be  accorded  growth 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
beginning  the  first  calendar  year  after  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  imports  from  such 
country  imder  such  category  equals  the 
mini""""  quantity  prescribed  under  this 
subsection. 

(d)  Eiiro«cxiin»T.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  prescribe  such  regulations  gov- 
erning the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house, for  constmiption  of  textUes  and  tex- 
tUe producU  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

SEC.  t.  IMPORT  UCENSING. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  equlUble  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  section  5  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU.  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  esUblish  and  administer  an  import  U- 
censlng  system  under  which  an  importer  of 
any  textUes  and  textUe  producU  from  any 
country  and  from  Canada  and  the  Member 
SUtes  of  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty, wlU  be  required  to  present  an  Import 
permit  as  a  condition  of  entry.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  charge  a  fee  for  Import  licenses  in 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  administration  of  the  system. 

SEC  7.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  March  15, 1988.  and  March 
15  of  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
President  shaU  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  adnUnlstration  of  this  Act 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
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report  staaU  include  detaUed  information 
about  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
the  limitations  established  under  section  5. 
AU  departmenU  and  agencies  shaU  cooper- 
ate in  preparation  of  this  report  ss  request- 
ed by  the  President 

SEC  I.  EPPBCnVB  DATS. 

(a)  Im  OBMBaAL.— The  provisions  of  this 
Act  ShaU  apply  to  textUes  and  textUe  prod- 
ucU entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after ,  1M5. 

(b)  CALEmiAK  Teaks  1986  ard  1986.— The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU  preacrlbe  by 
regulation  the  aggregate  quantity,  if  any,  of 
textUes  and  textUe  producte  that  may  be  en- 
tered under  section  6  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  Act 
from  each  country  under  each  category 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  December 
31.  1985.  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  to 
the  extent  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
imporU  of  textUes  and  textUe  i>raducU 
from  a  country  imder  a  category  entered 
after  December  31.  1984.  and  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  exceeds  the 
quantity  permitted  entry  for  such  country 
and  such  category  during  calendar  year  1985 
under  section  5  (a)  or  (c).  the  limit  that 
would  otherwise  apply  under  section  6(b) 
for  such  category  for  such  country  for  cal- 
endar year  1988  shaU  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess  quantity. 

Tettile  AMD  Apparel  Trade  EmroRCBiEirT 
Act  op  1985  Factsheet 

PURPOSE 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  by  providing  orderly 
and  non-disruptive  growth  of  imports  of  aU 
f lt>er,  textUe  and  apparel  producU. 

To  set  limlU  on  imporU  from  major  ex- 
porting countries  which  reflect  import 
growth  since  1980  from  these  countries  at 
growth  rates  contemplated  by  the  1981  ex- 
tension of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 

To  aUow  the  smaUer  exporting  countries 
an  omwrtunity  to  Increase  their  share  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

To  set  the  future  growth  rate  of  imporU 
at  levels  provided  for  in  the  MFA  and  the 
protocol  extending  the  MFA. 

RATIONALE 

Since  1980  imporU  of  textiles  and  textUe 
producU  have  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  19 
percent,  far  greater  than  the  orderly  growth 
objectives  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement 
and  far  in  excess  of  the  1  percent  average 
growth  of  the  U.S.  market  during  that 
period. 

Because  fiber,  textUe  and  apparel  imporU 
are  far  outpacing  the  growth  of  the  domes- 
tic market.  Intolerable  market  disruption. 
Job  losses.  curtaUed  production  and  plant 
closings  have  occurred. 

The  textUe  and  apparel  trade  deficit  has 
grown  to  a  record  $16  bUlion  in  1984  and 
now  accounU  for  13%  of  the  U.S.  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit. 

U.S.  textUe,  fiber  and  apparel  companies 
are  continuing  to  spend  biUions  of  dollars 
annuaUy  to  modernize  and  improve  worker 
productivity.  The  resulting  productivity  in- 
creases liave  l>een  significantly  greater  than 
the  rate  of  productivity  growth  for  aU  of 
U.S.  manufacturing.  Yet  despite  this  invest- 
ment and  increased  productivity,  UJ3.  manu- 
facturers continue  to  lose  marketshare. 

If  import  growth  Is  not  slowed,  future  in- 
vestment in  this  Industry  is  likely  to  be 
sharply  curtailed  leading  to  a  loss  in  com- 
petitiveness and  the  continued  Uquidation 
of  an  industry  which  is  a  major  element  of 
U.S.  manufacturing  and  is  recognized  as 
vital  to  our  national  security. 


PROVISIOMS 

The  TextUe  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  would  cover  textiles,  mtparel,  tex- 
tile producU  and  mannnade  fibers.  The  Act 
would  apply  to  aU  exporting  countries  with 
the  exception  of  Canada  and  current  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
SmaUer  exporting  countrleM 

Defined  as  those  capturing  less  than 
1.25%  of  X3A.  imports,  plus  Mexico; 

1985  import  levels  by  product  category 
would  be  115%  of  1984  levels  except  for 
import  sensitive  categories,  Le.,  categories 
for  which  imporU  equal  40  percent  or  more 
of  domestic  production,  in  which  case  1985 
import  levels  would  be  101%  of  1984  levels; 

After  1985  annual  quoU  growth  would  be 
six  percent  for  each  category,  except  one 
percent  for  inuxtrt  sensitive  categories: 

When  imporU  from  a  smaller  exporting 
country  (except  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
region)  reach  1.25%  of  U.S.  imports,  quoU 
growth  in  aU  categories  would  be  one  per- 
cent. 

Major  exporting  countries 

Defined  as  those  capturing  1.25%  or  more 
of  U.8.  imports; 

lt>85  import  levels  by  product  category 
would  be  101%  of  1984  levels; 

After  1986,  imitort  growth  would  be  one 
percent  each  year  for  each  category. 

In  categories  in  which  a  country  has  no  or 
few  exporte,  the  country  would  l)e  allowed 
to  ship  to  certain  mintmnm  levels.  Annual 
growth  would  then  be  one  percent  (for 
major  exporting  countries)  or  six  percent 
(for  smaUer  exporting  countries)  unless  the 
category  is  highly  import  sensitive,  in  which 
case  growth  would  be  one  percent. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  estab- 
lish regulations  to  govern  the  entry  of  Im- 
porU to  conform  with  this  Act. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  estab- 
lish within  six  months  after  enactment  an 
import  Ucenslng  system  to  ensure  that  the 
Act  is  efficiently  administered. 

Each  year  the  President  would  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  administration  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  TUUKMOND.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  have  Joined  on  this  bill 
today,  in  addition  to  myself,  are  BCr. 
MoTmHAH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Helms  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hzflin  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
CoHEM  of  Maine.  Mr.  Warmer  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Kehkedt  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maine.  Mr.  Numr  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Eagletom  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Specter  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  East 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Stennis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Cochrah  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  HoLLUfGs  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Trible  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Demtoh  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
D'Amato  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sasser  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hatch  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
mrcLT  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  you  (»n  see  from  that 
list  of  (M>sponsors  that  they  are  not 
partisan  in  any  way.  We  have  about  an 
equal  number  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  a 
philosophical  basis  here,  you  might 
say.  They  are  not  all  liberals,  not  all 
(wnservatives,  and  not  all  moderates. 


There  is  a  mixture  here  of  phflOBOphy 
ammg  all  of  these  cosponsors.  I  think 
this  clearly  indicates  the  need,  Mr. 
President,  to  take  action  on  this  do- 
mestic textile  matter. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  that  is  more  im- 
portant today  to  the  economy  of 
America.  I  do  not  know  what  we  will 
do  if  we  keep  on  bringing  in  imports 
that  are  closing  mills,  as  I  stated  a  few 
moments  ago.  and  putting  thousands 
of  people  out  of  work.  Furthermore,  if 
it  reaches  a  point  where  we  drive  the 
textile  mills  of  this  country  out  of 
business,  then  we  would  be  dependent 
upon  foreign  nations  for  textiles;  and 
in  time  of  war.  textiles  rank  second  to 
steel  in  matters  of  national  defense. 
How  would  we  prepare  this  country, 
and  how  would  we  take  care  of  the  sit- 
uation? 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  imports 
have  doubled  since  1980.  Since  1981. 
imports  have  increased  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  19  i>ercent.  Imports  in 

1983  were  25  percent  greater  than  in 
1982.  In  1984,  imports  were  32  percent 
more  than  in  1983.  We  imported 
almost  10  billion  stjuare  yards  of  tex- 
tUe I4>parel  goods  in  1984.  Of  the 
record  1984  trade  deficit  of  $123  bU- 
lion, textUe  apparel  products  account 
for  $16.5  billion  of  this,  or  over  13  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Fifty  percrat  of  aU 
textUe  i4>parel  products  sold  in  the 
United  States  today  are  importecL 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  5  years. 
250— catch  this  figure,  all  of  my  feUow 
Senators,  please— textUe  mills  in  this 
country  have  been  closed.  Many 
others  have  cut  back  production  and 
laid  off  workers.  This  is  not  a  sectional 
thing.  It  is  not  a  regional  matter.  It 
applies  to  the  whole  Nation.  It  applies 
to  New  Yoiii.  Maine.  California,  and 
aU  other  States  which  have  textUe  ap- 
parel industries,  and  almost  aU  do.  Im- 
ports have  dspiaoed  over  300.000 
American  workers  in  the  past  4  years. 
The  1984  imports  of  10  billion  square 
yards  represents  1  milUon  lost  Job  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  President,  think  about  that.  In 

1984  alone,  imports  of  textUes  and  kp- 
parels  in  this  country  were  10  billion 
square  yards.  That  means  a  million 
Jobs  were  lost  in  this  industry  in  1 
year.  1984. 

Continued  increase  in  imports 
threaten  the  Jobs  of  over  2  milUon 
present  textUe  workers  and  another  2 
miUion  employed  by  textUe  apparel-re- 
lated industries.  That  is.  industries 
that  depend,  more  or  less,  and  are 
interconnected  with  textUes,  are  also 
in  jeopardy.  There  are  4  miUion  Jobs 
at  stake  today,  and  they  wiU  be  lost 
unless  we  take  action. 

TextUes  provides  1  of  every  10  man- 
ufacturing Jobs  in  the  coimtry.  I  do 
not  beUeve  people  generally  know 
that.  TextUes  and  apparel  provides  1 
of   every    10   manufacturing   Jobs   in 
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America.  More  people  are  employed  by 
the  textile  apparel  industry,  as  I 
stated  a  few  moments  ago,  than  the 
steel  and  auto  industries  combined. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  wake  up  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation  and  take 
steps  to  curb  these  imports.  It  is  abso- 
lutely foolish  to  allow  Imports  to  come 
in  here  to  such  an  extent  as  to  close 
down  Jobs  like  they  have  been  doing 
here  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  together  with  that  explanation. 

B«r.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
S.  680.  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  of  1985.  It  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  pick 
up  a  national  publication  and  not  find 
at  least  one  reference  to  the  plight  of 
the  U.S.  textile  industry.  Fiber,  fabric, 
and  I4>parel  workers  represent  10  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturing  work  force 
in  the  United  SUtes.  but  in  the  last  5 
years  more  than  250  textile  mills  have 
closed,  eliminating  more  than  200.000 
Jobs— many  of  them  in  my  State  of 
Georgia.  In  fact,  since  1973  employ- 
ment in  the  textUe  industry  has  fallen 
by  half!  The  UJS.  textile  and  apparel 
trade  deficit  hit  a  record  high  in  1984 
of  $16  billion,  accounting  for  13  per- 
cent of  the  total  UJS.  merchandise 
trade  deficit! 

At  the  same  time  the  industry  Is  one 
of  the  most  modem  and  efficient  in 
the  world.  In  the  past  4  years  U.S.  tex- 
tile mills  have  spent  over  %1  biUion  to 
modernize  and  retool  their  plants 
unlike  other  U.S.  industries.  Since 
1971  worker  production  per  hour  has 
Increased  by  one-third  while  textile 
mill  products'  prices  have  risen  at  only 
one-half  the  average  rate  for  all  manu- 
factured products. 

Tet.  despite  the  competitiveness  of 
this  U.S.  industry,  imports  now  ac- 
count for  almost  50  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market.  In  1984,  textile  imports  grew 
by  some  34  percent  totaling  1.2  billion 
square  yard  equivalents.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  every  billion  yards  lost  to  im- 
ports represents  100.000  lost  U.S.  Job 
opportunities. 

In  other  words,  we  are  faced  with 
the  situation  of  having  a  U.S.  Industry 
that  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  competitive  in  the  world  that  is 
nonetheless  unable  to  compete,  the 
U.S.  textile  industry  has  fallen  victim 
to  developing  nations'  desperate  and 
often  illegal  attempts  to  establish 
their  own  textiles  industries  and  gain 
for  those  industries  a  larger  share  of 
the  global  market.  Unfortunately, 
these  developing  nations  have  a  wage 
scale  with  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
compete.  Couple  this  skewed  wage 
scale  with  widespread  subsidization  of 
many  foreign  textile  industries  and 
you  have  a  crisis  situation  for  our  own 
textile  industry  here  at  home. 

Now,  I  have  been  an  outspoken  critic 
of  what  I  call  protectionist  legislation. 


However,  we  have  tried  negotiating 
and  we  have  tried  stricter  policing  of 
our  import  regulations  and  still  we 
cannot  compete.  Our  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  I  am  not  Just  talking  about 
textile  goods  and  services,  are  being 
kept  out  of  overseas  markets  while  im- 
ported goods  continue  to  pour  into 
this  country.  It  is  my  belief  that  some 
of  our  trading  partners  need  to  be 
Uught  a  lesson.  Yes.  the  United  SUtes 
is  willing  to  welcome  the  developing 
nations  to  the  industrialised  fold,  but 
not  at  the  total  expense  of  those  al- 
ready there.  I  realise  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  perfect.  Indeed.  I  feel  it  has 
some  serious  flaws.  If  one  looks  at  the 
statistics  it  quickly  becomes  apparent 
that  we  may  be  seeing  the  beginnings 
of  a  shift  in  the  international  flow  of 
textUes. 

I  will  improve  upon  this  proposal  in 
an  effort  to  address  the  problems  of 
the  U.S.  textile  industry  as  fully  as 
possible.  Nonetheless.  I  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  for  action  to  be  taken.  I 
bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  virtually  ignores  the 
textile  trade  situation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Com- 
munity and  Canada  and  the  dramatic 
increase  represented  therein.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative's 
Office,  textile  imports  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community  increased  by  a  whop- 
ping 70  percent  in  1984  with  those 
from  Canada  climbing  by  some  85  per- 
cent. This  shift  in  textile  trade  must 
be  addressed  by  this  legislation  In 
order  for  it  to  be  the  comprehensive 
remedy  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

In  1984.  the  Congress  passed  an  Om- 
nibus Trade  Act  with  a  reciprocity 
clause  that  said,  basically,  "look-lnto- 
the-mlrror-or-else."  Well,  there  has 
been  no  sign  of  the  "or-else"  and  our 
trading  partners  do  not  appear  to  be 
looking  in  that  mirror.  There  has  been 
no  move  to  make  use  of  that  reciproci- 
ty clause  by  any  U.S.  Government 
agency  or  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents, in  my  opinion,  something  larger 
than  Just  the  current  crisis  of  the 
American  textile  industry.  It  is  a  state- 
ment that  we  have  no  trade  policy  in 
the  United  States.  It  says  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  understanding  from  the 
White  House  all  the  way  down  to  the 
lowliest  bureaucrat  of  the  difference 
between  formulating  and  implement- 
ing trade  policy  and  that  one  is  not  ef- 
fective without  the  other.  It  is  not  the 
high  value  of  the  dollar,  but  the  low 
value  that  I  see  placed  on  trade  policy. 

Trade  is  essential  to  our  economic 
health  and  we  had  best  let  our  trading 
partners  know  that  we  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  fair  and  unfair  com- 
petition and  that  our  trade  policy  will 
reflect  those  differences  and.  finally, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  take  action  to 
remedy  those  differences. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senate  colleagues 


to  cosponsor  this  legislation  requiring 
enhanced  enforcement  of  the  multi- 
fiber  arrangement  [MFA],  an  agree- 
ment established  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to 
provide  orderly  international  trade  in 
fibers.  textUes,  and  apparel. 

The  domestic  textile  Industry  is 
working  hard  to  compete  with  foreign 
made  imports.  Much  of  the  industry 
has  invested  extensively  in  modernis- 
ing plant  and  equipment.  Despite  this 
effort.  Improved  product  quality,  and 
increased  productivity,  the  industry 
has  been  falling  short  in  the  fight 
against  surging  imports. 

Imports  set  record  levels  in  1983.  Tet 
in  1984  Imports  soared  32  percent  over 
1983  levels.  Should  this  trend  contin- 
ue, thousands  of  Jobs  and  millions  of 
dollars  invested  will  be  lost. 

Not  Just  Jobs  in  Greensboro  or  Eden, 
NC:  Jobs  everywhere.  In  Los  Angeles, 
for  example,  10  percent  of  the  Jobs  are 
in  textUes  and  apparel.  In  Philadel- 
phia, 21  percent.  In  Miami.  22  percent. 
And  in  New  York  City  33  percent. 

So,  we  are  not  talking  about  a  re- 
gional problem  or  an  isolated  instance 
here  and  there.  We  are  talking  about 
nationwide  impact.  One  involving 
some  of  our  heaviest  population  cen- 
ters. Areas  that  ought  to  be  seeking  an 
increasing  reliance  or  gainful,  produc- 
tive employment. 

The  multlfiber  arrangement,  or 
MFA  is  designed  to  prevent  market 
disruption  in  developed  countries  like 
the  United  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  provide  access  to  our  markets  for 
underdeveloped  countries. 

It  is  an  unique  agreement  and.  in  its 
basic  concept,  a  good  agreement.  But 
it  lias  not  worked  for  several  reasons. 

It  has  been  liberalized  beyond  all 
practicality,  providing  for  a  degree  of 
growth  in  imports  that  is  outrageously 
more  than  that  of  our  domestic  textile 
and  apparel  market.  It  has  permitted 
surges  which  enable  imports  to  flood  a 
given  market  and  devastate  entire  seg- 
ments of  the  U.S.  industry. 

Then,  too,  it  has  not  worked  as  it 
should  because  in  many  instances  our 
Government  has  moved  too  slowly  in 
exercising  its  rights  under  MFA.  That 
is  going  on  right  now  in  several  prod- 
uct categories  were  enforcement 
should  be  bolstered. 

The  legislation  I  cosponsor  today  is 
carefully  crafted  to  apply  MFA-pre- 
scribed  import  growth  rates  to  major 
low  wage.  Far  Eastern  producers  who 
are  shipping  substantially  above  their 
appropriate  level  of  import  to  the  U.S. 
market.  It  would  allow  less  developed 
countries,  such  as  those  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin,  to  develop  further  their 
industry  through  increased  imports  to 
the  United  States.  It  places  no  new  re- 
strictions on  imports  from  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Western  Eiiropean  coun- 
tries. 


I  support  this  blU  wholeheartedly 
and  believe  fully  that  business  and 
labor  will  Join  us  in  placing  realistic 
limits  on  textile  product  imports.  It 
will  provide  reasonable  market  shares 
for  large  exporting  countries  with  an 
extra  margin  of  growth  for  the  smaller 
ones.  When  enacted,  it  will  order  dis- 
ruptive imports  and  respond  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  clear.  The 
U.S.  textile  industry  is  in  deep  trouble. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  this  effort 
to  respond  to  their  problem.  Many 
American  families  are  depending  on 
Congress  to  take  fair  trade  action. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  22  of  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985.  which  has  Just  been  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thttrmoiii)]  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  MoTifiBAif].  I 
commend  them  for  their  efforts  to 
draft  a  bill  that  addresses  the  current 
needs  of  our  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try without  totally  insulating  it  from 
f oreii^  competition. 

The  Introduction  of  the  measiuv 
comes  at  a  troubled  time  for  our  do- 
mestic textile  and  apparel  industry, 
and  for  our  Nation.  Record  breaking 
trade  deficits,  an  extraordinarily 
strong  dollar,  and  the  changing  char- 
acter of  the  international  trading  envi- 
ronment have  posed  problems  for  our 
Oovemment  and  for  private  business- 
es. The  problems  defy  easy  solution, 
and  require  us  to  make  difficult  deci- 
sions that  cannot  please  everyone. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation  is,  at 
least  for  me,  one  of  those  difficult  de- 
cisions, but  I  believe  that  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  response  to  the  crisis 
that  confronts  the  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry.  During  the  past 
decade,  large  and  small  companies  in 
this  sector  of  our  economy  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars  to  modernize  and  to 
enter  the  high  technology  era  of  tex- 
tile and  apparel  production.  The  pro- 
ductivity gains  have  outstripped  those 
of  their  competitors,  but  the  American 
companies,  which  invested  in  their 
future,  continue  to  lose  domestic 
market  share  to  a  flood  of  imports 
from  the  Far  East. 

The  decline  in  market  share  has 
meant  a  devastating  loss  of  Jobs. 
During  the  past  4  years,  300,000  tex- 
tile and  apparel  workers  have  been  dis- 
placed. In  January  1985  alone,  3,000 
workers  were  laid  off,  and  almost 
weekly  I  receive  new  reports  from  my 
State  or  elsewhere  in  the  South  that 
another  plant  has  been  closed. 

In  1981,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
an  extension  of  the  multlfiber  ar- 
rangement, which  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  orderly  and  nondlsruptive  in- 
crease in  imports  of  fiber,  textile,  and 
apparel  products.  The  arrangement 
set  annual  growth  rate  objectives  of  6 


percent  for  most  exporting  countries, 
provided  a  lower  rate  of  growth  for  im- 
ports from  major  exporting  countries. 
It  should  have  helped  to  solve  some  of 
our  problems,  but  the  growth  targets 
have  been  greatly  exceeded  by  some  of 
our  trading  partners. 

Since  1980.  Imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  into  the  United  States 
have  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  19 
percent.  The  1984  import  level  exceed- 
ed the  recordbreaklng  1983  level  by  32 
percent,  resulting  in  a  textile  trade 
deficit  of  $16.5  billion.  At  the  same 
time,  U.S.  market  demand  for  textOe 
and  apparel  products  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  only  1  percent.  It  must 
be  fairly  obvious  to  all  that,  should 
the  trend  continue,  the  end  result 
would  be  the  demise  of  a  very  impor- 
tant and  significant  sector  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  Is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  enforcement  of  the  multlfiber  ar- 
rangement. It  does  not  seek  to  elimi- 
nate or  regulate  completely  all  foreign 
competition.  It  does  try  to  ensure  that 
the  objectives  of  the  multlfiber  ar- 
rangement will  be  met,  and  that  the 
countries  that  have  seriously  abused  it 
will  be  called  to  account. 

I  have  long  believed  in  the  impor- 
tance of  a  liberal  trading  sjrstem  in 
which  goods  are  openly  traded  and  the 
most  efficient  producer  receives  for 
his  efficiency  the  reward  of  a  larger 
market  share.  During  the  past  4  years. 
I  have  hesitated  to  support  measures 
that  would  restrict  trade  among  na- 
tions. Unfortunately,  however,  the  re- 
alities of  trading  with  countries  that 
have  nonmarket  economies,  the  ramp- 
ant use  of  imfair  trading  practices  to 
penetrate  and  eventually  to  control  a 
particular  mariiet,  and  the  apparent 
callous  disregard  of  intematioiuil 
trade  agreements  by  some  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  have  caused  me  to  re- 
evaluate my  views,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  the  textile  industry. 

There  come  times  when  we  must 
take  action  to  assure  that  internation- 
al obligations  are  met.  This  is  one  of 
those  times.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  consider  carefully  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985;  2.4  million  Ameri- 
cans are  employed  in  this  sector  of  our 
economy.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  a 
strong,  viable,  and  efficient  textile  and 
apparel  industry  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  believe,  therefore,  that  timely 
approval  of  this  legislation  is  essential 
not  only  to  the  survival  of  the  domes- 
tic textile  and  apparel  industry,  but 
also  to  the  Nation's  long-range  securi- 
ty prospects. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  1985. 


I  beUeve  the  Utle  of  this  bill  perfect- 
ly describes  the  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in  today.  We  have  laws  on  the 
books,  we  have  commitments  from  the 
administration,  but  what  we  lack  is  en- 
forcement. 

Since  1980,  imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  have  grown  at  an 
annual  rate  of  19  percent,  far  greater 
than  the  growth  objectives  of  the  mul- 
tlfiber arrangement  and  far  greater 
than  the  1-  to  2-percent  growth  of  the 
U.S.  maricet— the  level  President 
Reagan  ctunmitted  to  in  1980. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
administrations  come  and  go  without 
any  idea  of  enforcing  countervailing 
duty  laws,  escape  clause  provisions,  bi- 
lateral agreements,  country-of-origln 
labeling  rules,  and  their  own  commit- 
ments. 

Textile  imports  in  ICarch  of  1984 
Jumped  55  percent  over  March,  1983. 
At  the  behest  of  Senator  Thurmohd 
and  others,  the  President  put  out  a 
strong  statement  on  textiles  that 
spring:  We  are  going  to  vigorously  en- 
force. We  are  going  to  hire  more  cus- 
toms agents  and  inspectors.  Now,  in 
the  spring  of  1985,  the  administration 
is  proposing  cutting  back  788  customs 
agents  nationwide. 

In  1983,  the  textile  industry  brought 
a  countervailing  duty  case  against  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Several  of 
us  testified  at  the  hearing.  The  Chi- 
nese had  already  admitted  that  their 
dual  exchange  rate  amounted  to  an 
export  subsidy,  so  why  did  we  even 
have  to  have  a  hearing?  The  textUe  in- 
dustry withdrew  its  petition  after  a 
pledge  from  the  administration  that 
the  import  program  would  be  more 
vigorously  enforced.  Again,  precious 
little  followthrough.  "Each  month 
there  are  literally  dozens  of  times 
when  the  customs  and  Commerce 
people  should  be  making  calls  on 
excess  and  illegal  shipments,  but  only 
a  small  percentage  of  calls  are  ever 
made.  Over  100  potential  candidates 
for  calls  since  the  administration's 
pledge — cases  where  calls  were  not  ac- 
tually made— represent  over  400  mil- 
lion square  yards  of  textiles. 

Again,  in  August  of  1984,  the  textUe 
industry  fUed  a  serious  of  countervail- 
ing duty  cases  against  11  countries. 
These  cases  resulted  in  countervailing 
duties  being  imposed— but  at  a  ridicu- 
lously low  level  in  most  cases.  There 
were  a  few  cases  where  stronger,  more 
significant  duties  were  imposed,  for 
example,  a  14-percent  duty  was  as- 
sessed for  textUe  miU  imports  from 
Colombia.  But  the  administration 
turned  around  and  negotiated  an 
agreement  to  suspend  that  14-percent 
duty  with  the  Colombian  Government. 

In  1980.  the  textUe-apparel  deficit 
was  $4  billion:  in  1981.  it  increased  to 
$5.7  bUlion.  in  1983.  $10.6  bUlion.  and 
in  1984  it  set  a  new  record,  $16  billion, 
up  over  50  percent  from  1983  levels. 
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Today,  almost  one-half  of  all  textiles 
and  apparel  sold  in  this  country  have 
been  manufactured  abroad.  Because  of 
these  recordbreaking  deficits.  200,000 
textile  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs. 
And  in  our  industry  where  65  percent 
of  the  workers  are  women,  where  27 
percent  are  minorities,  where  so  many 
work  in  the  rural  towns  and  the  inner 
city,  we  are  talking  about  Jobs  among 
groups  and  in  areas  that  must  be  pre- 
scrvccL 

Since  1980.  over  70  mills  have  been 
closed  and  22.000  Jobs  have  been  lost 
in  South  Carolina  alone.  Almost  5,000 
South  Carolinians  lost  their  Jobs  in 
the  textile  industry  in  1984.  And  Just 
last  month.  J.P.  Stevens  shut  down  an- 
other plant  in  South  Carolina— 165 
people  in  Greenville,  SC,  are  out  of 
woric. 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  trade  defi- 
cits we  have  been  suffering  under  do 
not  reflect  adversely  on  U.S.  textile 
manufacturers  or  n.S.  textile  workers. 
Our  domestic  textile  industry  has  re- 
tooled and  modernized  and  Is  fully 
competitive  with  overseas  producers. 
The  productivity  of  our  textile  work- 
ers has  been  growing  at  four  times  the 
rate  of  the  national  Industrial  average. 
This  industry  can  sell  sheets  and 
towels  and  the  whole  range  of  prod- 
ucts competitively  in  foreign  mar- 
kets—in a  fair  trade  environment.  But 
we  don't  administer  the  program,  we 
have  to  curtail  the  dumping  of  im- 
ports. And  we  fall  to  demand  from 
others  the  kind  of  access  to  market 
that  we  accord  them.  So  we  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  compete. 

I  hope  we  in  the  Congress  can  pass 
this  legislation  and  send  it  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  I  hope  the 
President  will  not  veto  it  nor  fail  to 
enforce  it.  but  frankly  I  am  not  too  op- 
timistic. 

I  intend  to  keep  up  pressure  on  the 
administration  to  enforce  the  laws  we 
already  have.  One  proposal  I  have 
made  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Council  patterned  after 
the  National  Security  Council.  So 
many  people  are  in  charge  of  trade 
right  now.  that  nobody  is  in  charge. 
There  are  too  many  departments  and 
agencies  with  fingers  in  the  pie.  Such 
a  councU  would  also  give  the  kind  of 
visibility  to  trade  that  it  deserves  and 
help  us  in  formultating  a  policy  to 
make  the  United  States  competitive 
again  in  the  global  economic  contest. 
This  measure  could  be  Implemented 
either  through  legislation  or  via  exec- 
utive action.  A  National  Trade  Council 
is  urgently  needed  to  give  trade  the 
high  priority  it  demands. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  Henry 
Orady.  the  famous  southern  editor, 
was  attending  a  friend's  funeral  out- 
side of  Atlanta.  He  looked  down  at  his 
friend  and  noticed  that  his  coat  was 
made  in  Maine  and  the  trousers  were 
from  New  Jersey.  The  shirtwaist  was 
sewn  in  the  sewing  plants  in  downtown 


New  York  and  the  shoes  were  from 
New  Hampshire.  The  steel  for  the 
casket  and  the  shovel  to  dig  the  grave 
were  from  Pittsburgh,  and  the  handle 
for  the  shovel  was  from  the  north 
woods  of  Vermont.  And  Grady  con- 
cluded the  only  thing  the  South  fur- 
nished for  the  funeral  was  the  corpse 
and  the  hole  in  the  ground. 

Today  the  deceased's  suit  would 
come  from  Korea,  his  shirt  from 
Shanghai,  his  tie  from  the  Philippines, 
and  his  shoes  from  Taiwan.  The  steel 
in  the  coffin  is  Japanese,  as  are  most 
of  the  vehicles  in  the  fimeral  proces- 
sion. 

If  we  don't  wake  up.  before  long  all 
that  America  will  be  furnishing  is  the 
corpse  and  the  hole  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  WTirr.Ma  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  23  other  Senators 
in  sponsoring  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Enforcement  Act  of  1985.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  require  the  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  multlfiber 
arrangement,  to  limit  the  growth  of 
textile  and  apparel  imports,  to  prevent 
further  disruption  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel markets  by  imports,  to  permit 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Industry,  and  to  pro- 
tect American  textile  and  apparel 
workers  against  further  Job  loss  due  to 
imports. 

The  bill  would  impose  import 
growth  rates  on  the  major  low-wage 
Far  Eastern  producers  of  textiles  and 
apparel— countries  that  have  been 
flooding  the  U.S.  market  with  their 
products.  These  growth  rates  would  be 
consistent  with  the  MPA  and  the  pro- 
tocol extending  the  MPA.  At  the  same 
time,  less-developed  countries  such  as 
our  neighbors  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
would  be  allowed  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
market.  No  new  restrictions  would  be 
placed  on  U.S.  trading  partners  such 
as  Mexico,  Canada,  and  countries  in 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  problems  in  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try continue  to  worsen  dally  as  im- 
ports pour  Into  this  country  at  record 
levels  from  countries  such  as  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Hong  Kong. 
Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Italy,  many  of 
which  use  the  equivalent  of  slave  labor 
to  their  advantage  and  to  our  disad- 
vantage. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  with  the 
help  of  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  administration,  I  have  sought 
fair  play  in  trade  for  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry.  We  have  toughened 
enforcement  of  existing  trade  agree- 
ments diulng  this  administration  by 
establishing  country-of-origln  regula- 
tions and  by  increasing  the  number  of 
Customs  Service  officers  to  police  the 
illegal  entry  of  textile  and  apparel 
products  into  our  borders.  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  requiring  tex- 
tile and  apparel  goods  manufactured 
in  the  United  SUtes  to  be  so  labled. 


But  the  underlying  problem  persists. 
The  textile  industry  is  headed  for  dis- 
aster. What  does  it  take  to  convince 
the  decisionmakers  of  our  coimtry 
that  a  whole  industry  is  going  down 
the  drain? 

Since  1982  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports have  increased  64.9  percent.  In 
1984  imports  were  up  31.7  percent  over 
1983:  and  in  1983,  25  percent  over 
1982.  At  these  rates  Import  growth  has 
far  outstripped  the  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  According  to  one 
survey,  imports  of  such  major  items  of 
apparel  as  troiisers,  blouses,  shirts, 
suits,  skirts  and  sweaters  exceed  50 
percent  of  domestic  consumption. 

The  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit 
is  a  sigiUf  leant  contributor  to  the  total 
record-high  trade  deficit  of  all  prod- 
ucts, which  reached  $123  billion  in 
1984.  Textiles  and  apparel  accounted 
for  13  percent,  or  $16.5  billion  of  this 
trade  deficit. 

The  rise  in  imports  has  deeply  af- 
fected the  textile  industry's  labor 
force  nationally.  The  textile  industry 
is  part  of  the  fiber/textUe/apparel  in- 
dustry complex,  which  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  industrial  employers. 
One  of  every  nine  manufacturing  Jol» 
nationwide  is  held  by  a  fiber/textile/ 
apparel  worker.  Between  October  1981 
and  October  1984  136,700  textUe  and 
apparel  workers  lost  their  Jobs  nation- 
wide. In  North  Carolina  alone,  during 
the  same  period.  26.300  textile  workers 
lost  their  Jobs;  198  plants  have  closed 
in  North  Carolina  since  1982.  When- 
ever a  textile  mill  closes,  the  impact  is 
felt  by  an  entire  community.  In  many 
places  in  North  Carolina  the  textile 
mill  is  a  town's  major  employer.  When 
that  employer  shuts  down,  the  entire 
community  suffers. 

The  domestic  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry is  in  trouble  despite  record 
levels  of  productivity.  I'll  put  the 
American  textile  worker  up  against  his 
counterpart  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Domestic  manufacturers  have  given 
their  workers  the  tools  to  do  the  Job, 
having  Invested  significant  sums  for 
new  plants  and  facilities.  As  a  result, 
productivity  has  increased  4.2  percent 
In  textiles  and  3.9  percent  in  apparel 
in  each  of  the  past  10  years.  Compare 
this  with  the  productivity  gains  for  all 
manufacturing— 1.9  percent  for  the 
same  period. 

This  bill  would  reduce  the  level  of 
textile  and  apparel  import  penetration 
supplied  by  the  major  exporting  coun- 
tries to  levels  consistent  with  our 
international  agreements.  It  would 
also  reduce  the  overall  growth  of  im- 
ports to  the  United  States  to  the  level 
of  our  long-term  rate  of  growth  of  the 
domestic  market. 

Effective  enforcement  of  the  guide- 
lines set  forth  in  this  bill  is  essential  to 
provide  orderly  growth  of  textile  im- 
ports. The  bill  stipulates  that  the  Sec- 
retary  of   Commerce   shall   establish 


and  administer  an  import  licensing 
system  to  insure  effective  enforcement 
of  this  act.  In  1985  and  1986  the  Sece- 
tary  of  Commerce  shall  dictate  by  reg- 
ulation the  amount  of  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  that  may  enter  the 
United  States  from  each  country 
under  each  category. 

The  President  shall  report  annually 
detailing  the  Information  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  limitations.  This 
yearly  review  should  be  of  great  value 
to  the  industry,  as  the  import  situa- 
tion is  kept  under  constant  surveU- 
lance. 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel workers  are  not  competing  on  a 
level  playing  field  with  their  counter- 
parts around  the  world,  and  I  intend 
to  do  what  ever  possible  to  bring  this 
situation  back  into  balance.  The  en- 
forcement of  these  limitations  cannot 
be  implemented  untU  this  act  is  in 
place. 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  industry 
needs  our  help  now,  2.4  million  Ameri- 
cans depend  on  textile  and  apparel  for 
their  Jobs.  Hesitation  will  result  in 
continued  unemployment  and  the  end 
to  one  of  the  Nation's  most  efficient 
and  competitive  industries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
a  bill  designed  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  multlfiber  arrtuigement 
and  to  promote  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try and  its  workers. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
annual  rate  of  imports  of  textiles  and 
textUe  products  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  imports  now  make  up  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
This  sharp  increase  has  crippled  the 
apparel  indtistry,  forcing  many  manu- 
facturers to  close  their  doors  and  put- 
ting many  hard-working  Americans  on 
the  unemployment  lines.  This  growth 
In  import  levels  has  continued  despite 
machinery  modernization  which  has 
increased  domestic  production.  No 
matter  what  gains  America  has  made 
in  increasing  its  productivity,  it  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  competing  in  this 
market.  The  low  wages  that  workers  of 
other  nations  receive  keeps  the  price 
of  a  product  produced  overseas  mark- 
edly lower  than  that  of  a  comparable 
product  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

Although  I  believe  free  trade  must 
be  maintained  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations.  I  believe  this 
trade  must  also  be  fair.  The  apparel 
industry  is  in  danger  of  failing  and 
must  be  helped. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  expeditiously  on  this  important 

bUl. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Textile  and 


Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985.  As  the  tiUe  of  this  legislation  im- 
plies, it  is  designed  to  require  effective 
enforcement  of  existing  U.S.  laws  and 
international  agreements  relating  to 
the  trade  of  textUes  and  apparel.  In 
my  opinion,  this  legislation  would  not 
be  necessary  if  the  agencies  responsi- 
ble for  the  monitoring  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  already  on  the  books 
were  properly  carrying  out  their 
duties.  However,  it  has  become  clear 
that  our  U.S.  trade  officials  either 
cannot  or  will  not  enforce  existing 
laws,  thus  necessitating  this  remedial 
legislation. 

Since  1973,  international  trade  in 
textile  and  apparel  products  has  been 
giiided  by  multlfiber  arrangements 
[MPA],  which  allow  for  negotiated 
country-by-country  quotas  among  the 
major  textile  produdng  nations.  Since 
its  inception,  the  MFA  has  evolved 
into  a  framework  for  negotiating  bilat- 
eral restraint  agreements.  The  current 
MFA  expires  next  summer  and  must 
be  renegotiated  by  the  various  signato- 
ries. 

A  basic  premise  of  the  MFA  allows 
each  signator  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly and  nondisruptive  growth  of  im- 
ports of  textile  and  apparel  products.  I 
emphasize  the  word  orderly,  because 
the  effect  of  imports  upon  the  UJS. 
textile  and  apparel  sector  since  1980 
has  been  anything  but  orderly.  For  ex- 
ample, since  1980,  imports  of  textile 
and  apparel  products  hiave  grown  at  an 
annual  rate  of  19  percent— far  greater 
than  the  orderly  marketing  objectives 
of  the  MFA,  and  far  in  excess  of  the  1 
percent  annual  average  growth  rate  of 
the  U.S.  market  demand  during  that 
same  period.  In  the  past  6  years,  im- 
ports have  more  than  doubled,  reach- 
ing a  level  of  50  percent  of  our  market 
in  1984. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  MFA  is 
the  right  of  each  signator  to  call  for 
consultations  on  limits  for  additional 
categories  if  export  surges  threaten 
the  country  with  market  disruption. 
Given  the  fact  that  U.S.  imports  of 
textUe  and  apparel  products  have 
grown  enormously  in  recent  years. 
whUe.  at  the  same  time,  the  domestic 
industry  has  experienced  such  a  dra- 
matic decline,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  current  trading  framework  is 
simply  not  working. 

As  a  result  of  this  explosion  of  for- 
eign textile  and  apparel  products  into 
the  U.S.  market,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
in  this  category  alone  has  grown  to 
$16  billion  last  year,  or  13  percent  of 
our  worldwide  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cit. Because  of  the  dramatic  increase 
in  Imports  of  textUe,  fiber  and  apparel 
products,  the  American  textUe  sector 
is  experiencing  intolerable  market  dis- 
ruption, nimierous  plant  closings,  over 
300.000  jobs  lost  in  the  past  4  years, 
and  significantly  reduced  production. 
It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  situation 


before  even  further  damage  is  inflicted 
upon  our  textUe  and  v>parel  indiistry. 
In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  the  tex- 
tUe, u>parel  and  wool  industries  rank 
with  footwear,  another  industry  belea- 
guered by  imports,  among  the  largest 
employers.  There  are  ^^proximately 
15,000  people  directly  employed  by 
these  industries  whose  Jobs  are  in 
Jeopardy  if  reasonable  limits  on  im- 
ports are  not  imposed. 

Since  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  South  Carolina  has  already  de- 
taUed  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
I  will  not  repeat  them.  Let  us  simply 
serve  notice  to  our  trading  partners 
that  we  wiU  not  continue  to  be  the 
world's  only  free  trader  in  this  increas- 
ingly mercantUistic  trading  environ- 
ment. Nor  will  we  continue  to  serve  as 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  excess 
production  of  our  trading  partners. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  commit  our- 
selves to  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  rational  controls  over 
aax  economic  borders  which  wiU  pro- 
vide our  domestic  industries  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  compete.  I  see  this  legis- 
lation as  consistent  with  this  goal,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
porting the  measure. 

BCr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  President  of  this  body. 
Senator  Thurmohd.  to  introduce  the 
"TextUe  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985."  We  act  on  behalf  of 
the  broad  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
who  have  cosponsored  this  legislation, 
and  for  millions  of  American  workers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  textUe  and  apparel  in- 
dustry to  the  health  or  our  entire  na- 
tional economy.  TextUe  and  apparel 
concerns  employ  more  manufacturing 
workers  than  the  basic  steel  and  auto- 
mobUe  industries  combined— indeed, 
more  than  any  other  single  industry. 
Two  million  Americans,  including 
137.000  New  Yorkers,  predominately 
women  and  minorities,  work  in  textUes 
and  apparels. 

Thirty-six  of  the  50  States  have  tex- 
tUe plants:  45  of  the  50  States  have  ap- 
parel plants,  and  48  of  the  SO  produce 
fiber  In  one  form  or  another— cotton, 
wool,  or  manmade. 

Yet  the  industry  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  properly  deserves.  Per- 
haps, because  the  typical  apparel 
plant  and  the  tsrpical  textUe  plant  is 
relatively  smaU.  UntU  recently,  the 
textUe  and  the  apparel  industry  have 
not  required  great  capital  investment. 
Perhaps,  we  simply  have  taken  the  in- 
dustry for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  do  so. 

The  Industry  is  battered  by  foreign 
imports.  Since  1980,  imports  have  dou- 
bled, at  an  average  annual  growth  rate 
of  19  percent,  and  in  1984  accounted 
for  40  to  50  percent  of  all  U.S.  con- 
sumption.   Between    1983    and    1984 
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alone,  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel 
increased  an  astounding  32  percent. 
The  result:  In  1984,  the  \3J&.  trade  def- 
icit for  apparel  and  textiles  reached 
$16.5  billion— 13  percent  of  the  total 
record  UJB.  trade  deficit  of  $123  bU- 
lion. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  something 
must  be  done.  The  multlfiber  arrange- 
ment, last  renegotiated  in  1981  and  ex- 
tended through  July  31,  1986,  is  sup- 
posed to  provide  for  orderly  growth  in 
trade  on  a  nondisruptlve  basis.  This 
has  not  been  the  case.  Since  1980,  im- 
ports have  increased  19  times  as  fast 
as  has  domestic  demand,  and  at  three 
times  the  rate  contemplated  by  the 
MFA.  Most  importantly,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  since  1980  close  to  300,000 
American  workers  in  the  textile/ap- 
parel industry  have  lost  their  Jobs. 
New  York  alone  has  lost  more  than 
30.000  Jobs. 

I  am  generally  opposed  to  quotas,  as 
a  fimdamental  matter.  But  the  situa- 
tion of  trade  In  textile  and  apparel 
goods  is  special— as  the  OATT  con- 
tracting parties  have  recognized.  I 
helped  negotiate  the  first  OATT-sanc- 
tioned  arrangement  for  the  multilater- 
al control  of  textile  and  apparel 
trade— the  long-term  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement in  1962.  That  agreement 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  current  reg- 
ulatory scheme,  the  MFA.  We  have  an 
internationally  recognized  arrange- 
ment for  quotas  in  this  area.  The  im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  BCFA.  it  is  now 
clear,  has  been  inadequate.  The  ad- 
ministration has  not  imposed  quotas 
when  it  should  have,  or  has  done  so  at 
levels  that  are  too  high. 

Some  claim  that  the  new  country  of 
origin  regulations  that  became  effec- 
tive in  September  1984,  by  reducing 
quota  evasion  and  circumvention,  will 
address  the  serious  plight  facing  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry.  These 
regulations,  while  necessary,  wiU  only 
stop  violations  of  existing— inad- 
equate—quota  arrangements. 

Exports  from  major  exporters 
should  be  limited  to  the  levels  that 
would  have  prevailed  if  exports  from 
these  countries  had  grown  at  6  percent 
per  year  since  1980— as  contemplated 
by  the  MFA  in  1981,  when  the  BfFA 
was  last  renegotiated. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  reasonably 
and  responsibly  provide  less  developed 
countries  room  to  expand  their  ex- 
ports. Thus,  this  legislation,  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  1985  would  esUblish  the  1985 
base  level  for  minor  exporters  at  115 
percent  of  their  1984  exports. 

Future  export  growth  would  be  lim- 
ited to  1  percent  for  import  sensitive 
products  and  those  produced  by  major 
exporters.  Growth  by  minor  exporters 
woiild  be  limited  to  6  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
produce  modest  results,  but  ones  very 
important  to  the  health  of  one  of  the 
most  important  sections  of  our  econo- 


my. Import  penetration  would  decline 
from  Its  current  levels  of  40  to  50  per- 
cent, to  30  to  38  percent  Quotas 
should  have  been  applied  in  1980. 
when  growth  of  textile  and  apparel 
Imports  became  disorderly.  If  quotas 
had  been  used  effectively  then,  we 
would  not  find  the  textile  and  apparel 
industry  in  the  ciurent  grave  situa- 
tion.     

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
tectionist program,  known  as  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  1985,  has  been  Introduced  by 
Congressmen  and  Senators  represent- 
ing a  coalition  of  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel producers  and  their  unions.  This 
bill  is  being  called  a  trade  enforcement 
measure,  when  in  fact,  it  is  intended  to 
significantly  reduce  trade  in  textiles 
and  apparel. 

I  am  concerned  that  imposing  quotas 
of  this  kind  will  not  only  Jeopardise 
U.S.  international  commitments  and 
trade  objectives,  but  will  also  invite  re- 
taliation from  U.S.  trading  partners 
against  a  large  volume  of  our  ex- 
ports—principally exports  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

Under  the  multlfiber  arrangement 
[MFA]  the  United  States  currently 
has  quota  agreements  on  650  catego- 
ries of  textile  and  apparel  from  31 
countries.  The  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  EInforcement  Act  of  1985  will 
broaden  existing  quotas  to  cover  new 
products  that  have  never  been  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  in  the  United 
States  and  will  reduce  trade  in  wool, 
cotton,  and  manmade  products  by  15 
to  20  percent. 

In  addition,  the  bill  imposes  a  night- 
marish licensing  scheme  that  is  impos- 
sible to  implement.  It  requires  that 
each  of  the  estimated  250.000  textile 
and  apparel  entries  that  the  Customs 
Service  processes  each  month  obtain  a 
separate  license  for  each  product  cate- 
gory. Aside  from  creating  a  'mostly 
abundance  of  paperwork,  this  system 
would  ultimately  discriminate  against 
smaller  retailers  and  importers. 
Surely,  this  is  contrary  to  the  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  reduce  Oov- 
emment  regulation  and  Federal 
spending. 

The  cturent  MFA  system  of  quotas 
costs  American  consumers  $4.4  billion 
each  year.  This  bill  proposes  adding 
several  billion  more  to  that  figure  and 
seriously  reducing  the  availability  of 
many  tjrpes  of  goods  by  drastically  re- 
ducing current  trade  levels  and  impos- 
ing a  severe  licensing  system.  Inevita- 
bly, these  costs  would  be  dispropor- 
tionately borne  by  lower-  and  middle- 
income  America. 

Moreover,  I  am  concerned  that  spe- 
cial exemptions  from  all  quotas  are 
provided  for  Canada  and  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Community  without 
regard  to  their  level  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel exports.  This  is  clearly  discrim- 
inatory and  extremely  harmful  to  U.8. 
trade  objectives. 


This  bill  Invites  retaliation  against 
U.8.  agricultural  exports  by  violating 
the  MFA.  U.S.  bilateral  textile  agree- 
ments and  the  most-favored-nation 
principle  of  the  OATT.  It  also  serious- 
ly hinders  the  prospects  of  successful 
extension  of  the  MFA,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  in  July  1986;  and  for 
future  multilateral  negotiations  on 
trade  in  areas  such  as  services  and  in- 
teUectual  property. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  has 
been  accorded  special  treatment  in  the 
past,  including  the  sjrstem  of  MFA 
quotas,  extremely  high  duties,  and  ex- 
emption from  such  programs  as  the 
Oeneralized  System  of  Preferences 
and  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
However,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
expanding  this  specialized  treatment 
considering  the  potentially  harmful 
effects  on  U.8.  international  trade 
policy  and  the  Increased  cost  to  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  exporters. 

Mr.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  in  Introducing 
the  TextUe  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  of  1985.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  multlfiber  arrangement  by  provid- 
ing for  a  controlled  growth  of  textile 
and  apparel  imports  In  accordance 
with  our  bilateral  trade  agreements 
negotiated  pursuant  to  multlfiber  ar- 
rangement authority. 

Under  the  multlfiber  arrangement, 
the  major  textile  and  apparel  produc- 
ing nations  of  the  world  have  agreed 
to  a  regimen  of  import  control  on  tex- 
tUe  and  apparel  products.  These  con- 
trols are  negotiated,  consistent  with 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  on  a  bilat- 
eral basis  between  MFA  signatory 
countries. 

The  last  round  of  multlfiber  ar- 
rangement negotiations  in  1981  provid- 
ed for  an  overall  growth  of  6  percent 
in  annual  textile  and  apparel  imports 
to  the  United  SUtes.  Other  textUe 
producing  nations  negotiated  similar 
import  controls.  However,  while  other 
nations  in  the  world  have  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  MFA  to  control  the 
growth  of  textile  and  apparel  imports 
since  1981,  the  situation  In  the  United 
States  has  been  unique;  the  MFA  ne- 
gotiated agreements  have  been  inef- 
fective in  stemming  the  growth  of  im- 
ports. There  is  today  widespread  cir- 
cumvention and  evasion  of  existing 
quota  arrangements. 

As  a  result,  import  levels  have  grown 
rapidly  over  the  last  3  years  and  we 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  a  major  indus- 
try retrenchment.  Although  the  MFA 
contemplates  import  growth  of  6  per- 
cent a  year,  imports  have  actually  In- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  19  percent 
since  1981.  Last  year  textile  and  appar- 
el imports  exploded,  rising  fully  32 
percent  above  1983's  record  levels.  In 
1984.  our  trade  deficit  in  textUe/ap- 
parel  products  Increased  53  percent 


reaching  a  record  $16  billion.  13  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  deficit.  We  are  now  at  the  point 
where  the  domestic  industry,  gasping 
for  breath  over  the  last  few  years 
imder  an  onslaught  of  imports— is 
being  dealt  the  final  blow.  Many  do- 
mestic companies  have  been  forced  to 
shut  their  doors,  others  will  soon. 

This  import  assault  Is  not  impacting 
a  narrow  segment  of  a  small  industry. 
Imports  are  affecting  every  segment  of 
an  Industry  that,  from  production  of 
raw  product  to  manufacture  of  fin- 
ished goods,  operates  in  48  States  with 
a  heavy  concentration  of  Jobs  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  nation. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  em- 
ploys directly  2.3  million  Americans 
and  indirectly  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  2  million  more  Jobs  in  related 
industries.  The  $41  billion  that  the 
textile/apparel  industry  contributes  to 
our  gross  national  product  ranks  it 
fuUy  30  percent  above  the  auto  indus- 
try in  production  dollars. 

If  ciurent  import  trends  continue, 
however,  this  will  not  be  the  case  for 
long.  We  are  witnessing  the  disman- 
tling of  a  major  domestic  industry. 
The  numbers  teU  the  story:  In  1982 
imports  amounted  to  5.9  billion  square 
yards;  rising  to  7.4  billion  square  yards 
in  1983  and  9.8  billion  square  yards 
last  year.  This  level  of  imports  pene- 
tration is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  1 
million  American  Jobs. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been 
unable  to  address  this  trade  problem. 
In  his  1980  campaign  for  President, 
Ronald  Reagan  noted  the  importance 
of  the  textile/apparel  industry  and 
promised  to  relate  import  growth  to 
domestic  market  growth.  This  pledge 
was  reaffirmed  by  Chief  of  Staff 
James  Baker  in  a  December  1981 
letter  concerning  the  approaching  ne- 
gotiations for  the  renewal  of  the  MFA. 
Again  in  October  1982,  the  President 
affirmed  that  promise  and  maintained 
that  the  Just  completed  MFA  negotia- 
tions would  limit  the  growth  of  tex- 
tile/apparel Imports  to  a  level  well 
below  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  domes- 
tic market. 

The  actual  record  has  been  com- 
pletely different;  imports  have  contin- 
ued to  increase  at  a  rate  greatly  in 
excess  of  domestic  market  growth. 
The  President's  commitments  go  un- 
fulfilled and  the  erosion  of  American 
manufacturing  Jobs  continues. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  his  promise.  It  addresses 
the  problem  simply  by  enforcing  exist- 
ing agreements  under  the  MFA  to 
limit  import  growth  of  textiles,  appar- 
el, textile  products  and  man-made 
fibers  to  the  level  contemplated  in  the 
1981  MFA  agreements. 

In  1985.  imports  from  the  major  ex- 
porting nations— those  with  more  than 
1.25  percent  of  the  U.S.  market— will 
be  limited  to  the  approximate  6  per- 
cent growth  levels  provided  for  in  the 


MFA.  In  futive  years,  imports  from 
these  countries  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease 1  percent 

In  1985,  imports  trcm  the  smaller 
exporting  countries— those  with  less 
than  1.25  percent  of  the  U.S.  market- 
will  be  allowed  to  grow  15  percent 
above  the  1984  leveL  In  future  years 
import  growth  from  those  nations  wlU 
be  limited  to  6  percent. 

There  are  those  who  wlU  say  that 
this  is  unreasonable,  trade  restrictive 
legislation  that  will  violate  our  inter- 
national treaty  obligations.  But  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry  already 
operates  under  an  existing.  OATT  con- 
sistent, regimen  of  trade  restrictions. 
AU  this  legl^tion  would  do  is  enforce 
existing  agreements;  agreements 
which  other  MFA  signatory  nations 
currently  enforce  to  limit  the  growth 
of  textile  and  apparel  imports. 

We  can  no  longer  stand  by  while  ex- 
isting trade  laws  are  circumvented; 
while  imports  flood  into  the  United 
States,  factories  close,  and  our  workers 
are  sent  to  the  unemplojrment  lines. 

The  major  textile  and  apparel  pro- 
ducing nations  operate  today  under  a 
system  of  import  controls.  Other  na- 
tions have  enforced  their  laws  giving 
effect  to  MFA  negotiated  agreement; 
they  maintain  their  domestic  indus- 
tries in  accordance  with  established 
rules  of  international  trade.  We  owe 
no  less  to  our  workers  in  the  textile 
and  vparel  industries. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  to 
this  bill  who  is  now  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  Mr.  MmucowsKi.  We  are  very 
please  to  have  him  Join  on  this  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  my  time  under  the 
standing  order  has  been  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  his  patience. 


AFGHANISTAN:  RECENT 
DEIVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  two  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
recently  provided  insights  into  the  sit- 
uation in  Afghanistan.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday.  March  17.  chron- 
icles the  seige  of  a  Communist  garri- 
son in  the  town  of  Barikot.  near  the 
Afghan-Pakistani  border.  This  is  yet 
another  example  of  the  Soviet-backed 
effort  to  subjugate  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  controlling  small  garri- 
soned towns  that  serve  as  fortress  is- 


lands in  a  sea  of  Afghan  freedom 
fighters.  This  strategy  has  doomed  the 
Soviet  occupation  army  to  5  years  of 
humiliation  and  indecisive  warfare 
which  has  left  Afghan  resistance 
forces  in  control  of  two-thirds  of  the 
country. 

The  report  from  Barikot  followed  a 
March  16  article  describing  the  recent 
meeting  between  Pakistani  President 
Zia  ul-Haq  and  the  new  Soviet  leader, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev.  The  Post  reports 
that  the  Soviet  leader  took  that  occa- 
sion to  warn  the  Pakistani  President 
that  support  for  the  Afghan  resistance 
was  regarded  as  support  for  aggression 
against  a  Soviet  ally,  Afghanistan. 
Gorbachev's  meeting  with  President 
Zia  and  the  Soviet  press  f  ollowup  were 
unusually  harsh.  The  only  bright  spot 
came  in  President  Zla's  observation 
that  "both  sides  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  problem  does  not  admit  of  a  mili- 
tary solution."  If  the  Soviets  indeed 
have  come  to  this  realization,  it  would 
be  reason  for  hope. 

But  there  was  a  dangerous  and  seri- 
ously counterproductive  theme  that 
was  reported  in  connection  with  the 
meeting.  The  Soviet  leader  seems  to 
have  made  an  explicit  link  between  Af- 
ghanistan and  Soviet  policy  toward 
Nicaragua. 

The  Soviet  leadership  should  be 
under  no  illusions  that  the  United 
States  accepts  such  a  linkage.  More- 
over, they  should  understand  that  the 
Congress  will  not  countenance  that 
linkage.  Soviet  frustration  over  the 
military  stalemate  in  Afghanistan  has 
the  Soviet  leadership  groping  for  le- 
verage in  other  areas  of  foreign  policy. 
They  will  find  none.  The  Soviet  Union 
must  decide  to  negotiate  in  earnest 
with  a  view  toward  complete  with- 
drawal from  Afghanistan.  No  other 
mix  of  issues  will  produce  stability  and 
certainty  for  Soviet  policy  in  that 
region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  entitled  "Gorbachev  Warns  on 
Afghan  Aid"  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  16  and  "Afghan  Town 
Under  Siege"  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  17  be  reprinted  in  full 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16, 19851 

OOBBACBKV  WAUIS  or  APGHAM  AIB 

UMK  sri'wsm  pakxstam  ahd  vjb.  fkcssukk  oh 

NICASACnA  HlHlBlt 

(By  Dusko  Doder) 

Moscow,  Bfaroh  15.— The  new  Soviet 
leader,  Mtfchaii  Gorbachev,  has  issued  Mos- 
cow's sternest  warning  to  date  to  Pakistan 
for  its  support  of  Afghan  rebels,  and  well-in- 
formed circles  here  reported  today  that  Uie 
Kremlin  was  considering  unspecified  actions 
against  Pakistan  if  President  Reagan  con- 
tinues his  military  pressure  on  Nicaragua. 

Signals  that  Moscow  considers  linking  the 
question  of  Nicaragua  to  Pakistan's  policy 
toward  Afghanistan  appeared  designed  to 
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give  a  new  twtst  to  both  problems.  It  was 
not  clear  whether  these  signals  hold  any 
prospects  of  possible  trade-offs,  although 
they  suggest  that  the  new  Soviet  leader 
seems  determined  to  seek  a  solution  of  the 
Afghan  Issue. 

Gorbachev's  warning  came  yesterday 
during  his  meeting  with  Pakistani  President 
Mohammed  Zla  ul-Haq  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Sahabsada  Yaqub  Khan,  who  were  here 
for  the  funeral  of  Konstantin  Chemenko. 

A  report  on  the  meeting  by  the  official 
news  agency  Tass  Included  extraordinarily 
harsh  language.  It  said  the  Gorbachev  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko 
gave  the  Pakistani  leaders  "a  frank,  princi- 
pled assessment  of  the  policy  conducted"  by 
Zla's  government. 

"Aggressive  actions"  against  Afghanistan, 
a  Soviet  ally  whose  government  Is  main- 
tained by  about  100,000  Soviet  troops,  are 
being  carried  out  from  Pakistan's  territory, 
the  Tass  report  continued.  "It  was  also 
stressed  that  this  cannot  but  affect  In  the 
most  negative  way  Soviet-Pakistani  rela- 
tions." 

The  new  Soviet  leader  appeared  to  be 
taking  an  entirely  new  and  tougher  ap- 
proach toward  the  Afghanistan  issue. 
Charges  that  Zla  was  supporting  "aggres- 
sion" against  a  Soviet  ally  and  warnings  of 
possible  dire  consequences  of  his  actions 
have  been  voiced  In  the  Soviet  media  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  However,  Gorbachev  took 
the  unusual  step  of  associating  himself  with 
these  charges  during  his  meeting  with  the 
Pakistani  leader  yesterday. 

Sources  here  hinted  today  that  the  Inten- 
sified pressure  on  Zla  was  linked  not  only  to 
Moscow's  growing  frustration  with  the  five- 
year-old  military  stalemate  In  Afghanistan 
but  also  to  Reagan's  Increased  pressure  on 
the  leftist  government  of  Nicaragua. 

According  to  the  reports,  the  Russians  are 
considering  the  possibility  of  encouraging 
anti-Zla  elements  In  Pakistan,  presumably 
by  providing  arms  and  other  assistance  to 
separatists  in  border  areas  such  as  Baluchi- 
stan. 

The  sources  here  suggested  that  an  Amer- 
ican military  action  against  Nicaragua 
would  provoke  a  serious  effort  to  topple  the 
Zla  government. 

On  Wednesday,  Gorbachev  received  Nlca- 
raguan  President  Daniel  Ortega,  and  Tass 
reported  that  they  "vigorously  condemned 
the  U.S.  policy  of  Interference  In  Latin 
American  affairs"  and  agreed  on  the  need  to 
"sharpen  international  efforts  .  .  .  for  a  Just 
political  settlement." 

Diplomatic  observers  here  noted  that  by 
linking  the  problem  of  Afghan  insurgency 
to  America's  pressure  on  Nicaragua,  the  new 
leadership  seemed  to  be  signaling  that  it  is 
capable  of  inflicting  real  damage  on  U.S.  In- 
terests In  an  ares  close  to  Soviet  twrders. 

Washington  has  longstanding  ties  with 
Pakistan  dating  from  the  CENTO  alliance 
of  the  1950s  and  Is  currently  supplying  Zla's 
government  with  advanced  combat  Jets  and 
other  weapons  under  a  $3.2  billion  aid  pack- 
age concluded  after  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

U.S.  sources  here  said  that  for  nearly  a 
year  there  have  been  cross-border  raids 
from  Afghanistan  Into  Pakistan  as  well  as 
artillery  shelling  of  Pakistani  positions  from 
Afghan  territory. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Gorbachev 
would  like  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  Afghan 
Impasse.  The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  complicated  Moscow's  relations  with 
China,  the  Moslem  countries  and  the  West. 
The  Afghan  war  is  also  becoming  increas- 


ingly unpopular  In  the  Soviet  Union,  al- 
though discontent  is  rarely  voiced  in  public. 

An  earlier  article  In  Pravda.  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  newspaper.  Included  more 
explicit  charges  against  Zla's  regime  and  as- 
serted that  the  CIA  was  maintaining  a 
"number"  of  bases  and  camps  In  Pakistan  to 
train  and  equip  Moslem  Insurgents  who  are 
subsequently  sent  Into  Afghanistan 

Pravda  also  said  that  "American  instruc- 
tors" are  training  Zla's  police  forces  to  be 
"used  In  the  restless  North  West  Frontier 
Province  of  Pakistan."  This  border  province, 
which  has  become  a  logistical  base  for  the 
Afghan  rebels.  Includes  an  area  where 
ethnic  separatists,  traditionally  supported 
by  successive  governments  in  Kabul,  have 
sought  to  establish  an  Independent  state 
called  Pushtunlstan. 

Pravda  also  charged  that  all  weapons  des- 
tined for  use  by  the  Afghan  rebels  are  pass- 
ing through  the  Pakistani  port  of  Karachi. 

The  Gorbachev-Zia  meeting  appears  to 
have  brought  Soviet-Pakistani  relations  to  a 
new  low. 

Zla  was  here  for  the  third  time  in  less 
than  2%  years.  In  November  1982,  when  he 
attended  Leonid  Brezhnev's  funeral,  Zla  was 
received  by  Incoming  leader  Yuri  Andropov, 
who  gave  him  a  warm  welcome  and  sought 
to  enlist  his  support  for  a  political  settle- 
ment on  Afghanistan. 

Andropov's  proposal  sought  to  end  all  In- 
surgent activity  from  Pakistan's  territory 
before  diplomatic  talks  on  an  eventual  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops.  This  Initiative  came 
to  naught  and  the  Afghan  problem  has  re- 
mained stalemated  diplomatically  as  well  as 
mUltarUy. 

Zia  came  to  Moscow  again  in  February 
1984  for  the  funeral  of  Andropov  and  re- 
mained In  the  city  an  extra  day  hoping  to 
meet  Chemenko.  However,  Zia  was  given  a 
cold  shoulder  and  left  without  seeing  the 
new  Soviet  leader. 

This  time.  Zla  was  among  more  than  25 
foreign  distance  dignitaries  received  by  Gor- 
bachev. The  new  Soviet  leader's  words  in  his 
meeting  with  Zia,  as  summarized  by  Tass. 
stood  In  stark  contrast  to  the  overall  concili- 
atory and  friendly  tone  of  Gorbachev's  dis- 
cussions with  all  other  visiting  politicians. 

[In  Islamabad.  Zla  told  a  news  conference 
that  he  held  two  "business-like"  meetings 
with  Gorbachev  and  that  Afghanistan,  "as 
expected,  figured  largely "  in  the  talks,  the 
Associated  Press  reported. 

(Despite  "obvious  differences  of  percep- 
tion." Zia  said,  .  .  .  "both  sides  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  problem  does  not  admit  of  a 
military  solution."] 

Gorbachev  also  met  yesterday  with  Af- 
ghanistan's Communist  president.  Babrak 
Karmal,  and  they  Jointly  condemned  "con- 
tinued aggressive  actions  by  outside  forces" 
against  Afghanistan,  according  to  Tass.  The 
news  agency  provided  no  other  details  on 
the  substance  of  the  talks. 

The  Kremlin  sent  troops  into  Afghanistan 
In  December  1979  to  back  up  Babrak  after 
the  ouster  of  rival  Communist  Party  leader 
Haf  Izullah  Amin. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17. 
19851 

Afghan  Town  Uitom  Sini 

RKBKL  nilZ  BUAKS  SIUOICI 

(By  Anthony  Davis) 

Baiuxot,  AroHANisTAN.— Between  dawn 
and  dusk.  Barlkot  is  a  ghost  town. 

Along  the  deserted  streets  of  this  garrison 
settlement  on  the  Afghan-Pakistani  border 
signs  of  habitation  are  visible— a  row  of 


Army  trucks  parked  by  an  empty  airstrip, 
laundry  spread  out  to  dry  In  a  back  yard,  a 
few  cows  wandering  (intended.  But  for 
hours  at  a  stretch  no  human  movement  Is  to 
be  seen. 

Sporadically,  the  eerie  stillness  hanging 
over  a  seemingly  dead  town  is  broken  by  a 
short  burst  of  heavy  machine-gun  fire  as 
Moslem  guerrillas  dug  in  on  the  ridges  over- 
looking the  settlement  open  up  on  a  sus- 
pected target.  Then  the  echoing  gunfire  dies 
away,  and  the  silence  of  the  mountains  re- 
turns. 

The  guerrillas,  or  mujaheddln,  have  had 
Barlkot  and  Its  Kabul  government  garrison 
encircled  since  September  In  a  bid  to  cap- 
ture the  border  town  at  the  head  of  the 
Konar  Valley.  Barlkot's  land  links  with  the 
capital  have  been  cut  for  more  than  two 
years. 

Today  the  siege  shows  few  signs  of  reach- 
ing an  early  end.  and  it  is  becoming  an  In- 
creasingly volatile  flash  point  on  the  trou- 
bled border.  In  recent  months.  Pakistan  has 
lodged  repeated  charges  of  Afghan  Air 
Force  overflights  of  Its  territory  and  several 
Incidents  of  bombing  of  the  Pakistani  town 
of  Arandu.  about  a  mile  across  the  border 
from  Barlkot.  Kabtil  has  retorted  with 
countercharges  of  stepped-up  Pakistani  sup- 
port for  the  mujaheddln  and  of  shelling  of 
Barlkot  from  Pakistan. 

In  comments  to  Journalists  In  Peshawar 
Friday.  Pakistani  President  Mohammed  Zia 
ul-Haq  described  the  Increase  in  violations 
of  Pakistani  airspace  as  "unhealthy," 
adding  that  Kabul  should  realize  that  there 
Is  a  limit  to  Islamabad's  tolerance. 

(Zla.  who  was  In  Moscow  for  the  funeral 
of  Soviet  leader  Konstantin  Chemenko 
Wednesday,  was  issued  a  stem  warning 
about  Pakistan's  support  for  the  Afghan 
rebeU  by  the  new  Soviet  leader.  MlkhaU 
Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  re- 
ported Friday.] 

During  the  winter  months.  Soviet  and 
Afghan  government  troops  have  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  push  up  the  Konar 
Valley— a  perennial  focus  of  anti-Kabul  re- 
sistance—apparently with  a  view  to  both 
breaking  the  siege  of  Bartkot  and  establish- 
ing stongholds  along  the  valley  that  would 
hamper  guerrilla  Infiltration  and  supply. 
With  the  coming  of  spring,  the  valley  that 
rtins  parallel  to  the  Pakistani  border  is  be- 
coming one  of  several  major  supply  conduits 
from  Pakistan  to  the  resistance  across  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  winter  offensive  appears  to  have 
failed  dismally.  A  large  Communist  force 
that  began  advancing  from  Jalalabad  in 
mid-December  succeeded  In  reaching 
Chaghasarai.  the  provincial  capital  of 
Konar.  and  later  pushed  on  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Asnuu",  meeting  resistance  at  sever- 
al points.  But  in  February  the  advance 
stalled  amid  heavy  fighting  Just  beyond 
Asmar.  about  25  miles  short  of  Barlkot. 

In  late  February  and  early  this  month, 
posts  established  following  the  Communist 
advance  were  destroyed  piecemeal  by  muja- 
heddln groups  operating  in  the  now  largely 
depopulated  valley. 

"The  situation  Is  back  much  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,"  noted-one  western 
diplomat.  The  guerrillas  have  built  well- 
camouflaged  bunkers  and  gun  emplace- 
ments on  ridges  dominating  the  town  on 
both  sides  of  the  valley.  Barlkot  is  now 
wholly  reliant  on  resupply  from  the  air.  But 
with  the  resistance  fielding  an  impressive 
concentration  of  heavy  machine  guns  on  the 
heights,  that  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
hazardous  undertaking. 


According  to  mujaheddln  of  the  Pesha- 
war-based National  Islamic  Front  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  last  supply  drop  came  more 
than  one  month  ago  as  transport  helicop- 
ters  under  heavy  fire  from  the  heights 
under  heavy  fire  from  the  heights  dumped 
food  and  ammunition  without  even  touch- 
ing. Despite  covering  fire  from  attack  hell- 
copters  and  bombing  by  Jets,  one  transport 
was  downed,  crashing  Just  clear  of  the  air- 
strip. 

With  the  failure  to  lift  the  siege  by  land 
last  month,  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  in  recent  days  to  knock  out  mujahed- 
dln bunkers  on  the  mountalntops  to  faclll- 
Ute  the  ferrying  in  of  supplies  by  air.  Pre- 
dictably, the  stepped-up  air  attacks  have  re- 
sulted In  further  charges  from  the  Pakistani 
government  of  overflights  and  bombing  of 
Arandu.  For  their  part,  the  Kabul  authori- 
ties contended  late  last  month  that  hun- 
dreds of  men  had  crossed  the  border  to 
attack  Barikot,  one  of  a  string  of  similar  ac- 
cusations dismissed  by  Islamabad  as  "ficti- 
tious." 

Both  sides'  charges  appear  to  have  consid- 
erable Justification,  however.  On  Tuesday 
M1G23  Jets  supported  by  M124  and  MIS  hell- 
copter  gunships  could  be  seen  bombing  and 
rocketing  mujaheddln  positions  around  Bar- 
lkot. and.  at  the  end  of  their  attack  runs, 
clearly  overflying  Pakistani  territory. 

Guerrillas  later  said  that  machine-gun  fire 
from  the  helicopters  had  hit  houses  on  the 
Pakistani  side  of  a  narrow  mountain  stream 
In  the  Arandu  Valley  that  marks  the  border. 
But  less  easy  to  gauge  was  whether  the 
overflights  were  delilserate  or  more  or  less 
Inevitable,  given  that  majaheddin  positions 
overlooking  Barikot  are  about  a  half-mile 
from  the  border. 

The  foUowlng  day,  according  to  Islama- 
bad, Afghan  Jets  dropped  37  bombs  on  the 
Pakistani  side  of  the  border,  and  on  Thurs- 
day another  raid  reportedly  killed  two  per- 
sons near  Arandu. 

It  is  clear  that  under  cover  of  darkness, 
large  groups  of  guerrillas  are  moving 
through  Arandu  to  cross  the  stream  and  re- 
inforce positions  around  the  Kabul  govem- 
ment's  beleaguered  garrison. 

"Some  of  our  groups  are  fighting  Inside 
more  or  less  permanently."  said  Mohammed 
Ayub,  a  commander  from  the  Asmar  area. 
"But  many  others  will  go  In  from  the  camps 
to  fight  for  two  or  three  months  and  then 
return  to  their  families  as  other  mujahed- 
dln take  over."  With  the  snows  melting  fast, 
increasing  nimibers  of  fighters  are  now 
moving  back  Into  Afghanistan. 

Around  Barikot  itseU,  the  siege  drags  on 
at  an  almost  medieval  pace.  Guerrillas  while 
away  the  time  sniping  at  an  occasional 
Afghan  Army  soldier  emerging  from  cover. 

On  one  afternoon  a  group  of  guerrillas 
were  observed  around  a  new  Chinese  heavy 
machine  gun.  They  were  greatly  amused  as 
they  terrified  a  man  foolhardy  enough  to 
attempt  to  drive  a  stray  cow  back  Into  a  pen. 
Clearly  visible  through  binoculars— and  the 
machine  gim's  telescopic  sights— the  man  fi- 
nally lost  his  nerve  and  sprinted  for  cover  as 
bullets  peppered  the  ground  around  him.  He 
escaped  unscathed,  but  others  have  been 
less  lucky.  ...     * 

For  Barikot's  population— a  force  of  about 
1,200  soldiers.  300  mUltla  and  2.000  or  3,000 
civilians— conditions  are  deteriorating.  Ac- 
cording to  accounts  from  the  besieged  town 
reaching  the  guerrillas,  food  prices  have  spi- 
raled.  meat  is  now  rarely  available  and 
morale  Is  low.  During  the  day.  the  popiila- 
tlon  remains  Indoors,  emerging  after  dark  to 
go  about  normal  business.  Including  working 


In  the  fields  within  the  defense  perimeter. 
Any  use  of  lights  invariably  attracts  guerril- 
la fire. 

Nor  does  the  garrison  exert  Itself  much  In 
Its  own  defense.  Outposta  on  the  lower 
slopes  keep  attackers  at  a  distance,  but 
there  are  no  attempts  to  venture  beyond  the 
town's  defenses  and  try  to  dislodge  the  guer- 
rillas from  their  positions  on  the  heights. 

On  their  side,  the  guerrillas  display  little 
determination  to  bring  the  siege  to  an  end. 
Mirroring  the  situation  around  hundreds  of 
Afghan  Army  and  Soviet  posts  across  Af- 
ghanistan, the  resistance  effectively  has 
succeeded  in  bottling  up  Communist  troops 
and  gaining  a  tactical  initiative.  But  lack  of 
heavier  weapons  and.  in  many  cases,  of  po- 
litical direction  results  in  an  inability  to  ex- 
ploit the  advantage. 

At  Barlkot.  the  guerrillas  dte  mines  laid 
around  Communist  defenses  as  the  main 
reason  for  the  current  standoff.  But  an  ele- 
ment of  lethargy  is  discernible,  too.  In  con- 
trast to  aggressive  assaults  through  mine 
fields  witnessed  last  year  in  the  Panjshlr 
Valley,  there  is  little  evidence  at  Barikot  of 
readiness  to  risk  casualties  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  seize  the  town. 

But  the  underlying  weakness  of  the  resist- 
ance in  the  Konar  Valley  Is  Its  solidly  tribal 
composition,  which  inhibits  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unified  command  and  makes  mili- 
tary coordination  difficult.  Around  Barikot. 
at  least  five  major  Peshawar-based  muja- 
heddin  parties  are  represented  by  different 
Pushtu  tribal  groups. 

Pushtu  tribal  allegiances  remain  para- 
mount and  effectively  preclude  the  emer- 
gence of  the  sort  of  regional  commands  that 
have  proved  highly  effective  In  the  ethnical- 
ly Tajik  and  Uzbek  provinces  of  northern 
Afghanistan,  where  society  Is  not  tribal. 

"One  tribe  here  would  never  accept  the 
leadership  of  a  man  from  another,"  noted 
one  Peshawar-based  anals'st,  himself  from 
the  Konar  Valley,  a  bastion  of  Pushtu  con- 
servatism. 

Such  as  It  Is.  coordinated  military  deci- 
sion-making around  Barikot  and  Asmar  Is 
arrived  at  by  means  of  a  jirga  or  assembly  of 
tribal  leaders.  The  result  is  generally  more 
tAik  than  action.  Even  when  It  does  occur, 
coordinated  military  action  hinges  mainly 
on  intertribal  competitiveness,  no  one  tribe 
wishing  to  have  its  honor  stained  by  appear- 
ing less  warlike  than  its  rivals. 

Around  Barlkot  at  present,  there  Is  talk  of 
a  jiTva  to  decide  details  of  a  final  assault  on 
the  embattled  and  dispirited  Communist  en- 
clave. But  observers  are  not  holding  their 
breath  waiting  for  the  big  push. 


WEST  VIRGINIA:  A  PATRIOT'S 
STATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  one 
point  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
when  America's  fortunes  were  at  their 
lowest  and  most  desperate  ebb,  George 
Washington  declared: 

Leave  me  but  a  banner  to  plant  upon  the 
mountains  of  Augusta,  and  I  will  rally 
around  me  the  men  who  will  lift  our  bleed- 
ing country  from  the  dust,  and  set  her  free. 

Augusta  was  the  name  by  which 
West  Virginia  was  known  in  those 
days.  The  fierce  patriotism  that  Wash- 
ington had  discovered  in  those  pioneer 
West  Virginians  was  already  an  innate 
character— a  trait  that  has  proved 
itself  again  and  again  throughout  our 
country's  history. 


Measured  by  population  and  geo- 
graphic size.  West  Virginia  is  not  one 
of  our  larger  States.  Yet,  In  conflict 
after  conflict,  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia have  set  records  in  responding  to 
America's  calls  for  defenders  and  in 
sacrificing  their  lives  to  keep  our  coun- 
try free  and  secure. 

During  World  War  n.  for  example. 
West  Virginia  ranked  fifth  among  the 
States  in  the  percentage  of  its  male 
population  participating  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  second  in  the  percentage  of 
casualties,  and  fourth  in  the  percent- 
age of  deaths. 

In  the  Korean  war.  West  Virginia 
was  first  in  the  percentage  of  male 
population  participating,  first  in  the 
percentage  of  casualties,  and  first  in 
the  percentage  of  deaths. 

During  the  Vietnam  era.  West  Vir- 
ginia ranked  second  highest  among 
the  States  in  the  percentage  of  male  , 
population  participating  and  first  in 
the  percentage  of  deaths. 

In  fact,  no  other  State  has  sent  such 
a  consistently  high  percentage  of  its 
young  men  to  war.  As  in  George 
Washington's  lifetime.  West  Virgin- 
ians have  traditionally  placed  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  above  personal  con- 
siderations and  comfort. 

I  caU  attention  to  West  Virginia's 
strong  patriotic  heritage— not  to  deni- 
grate the  patriotism  of  our  sister 
States,  but  to  define  more  clearly  the 
meaning  of  patriotism  itself. 

In  recent  years,  too  often,  jaded  so- 
phistication and  cynicism  have  made 
light  of  patriotism  and  sometimes  held 
the  idea  of  sacrificing  for  the  Nation's 
good  up  to  mockeiT  and  satire.  More 
deplorably,  from  time  to  time,  newspa- 
per and  television  reports  surface  of 
American  citizens  who  have  sold  sensi- 
tive national  defense  secrets  to  foreign 
agents,  and  of  commercial  contractors 
who,  as  a  matter  of  no  apparent  con- 
cern and  common  practice,  have  liter- 
ally fleeced  the  Government  out  of  as- 
tounding amounts  of  money  on  de- 
fense contracts  or  for  consultation 
work. 

Nations  do  not  long  survive  and 
flourish  where  the  citizens  have  no 
understanding  of  or  love  for  their  her- 
itage. And  no  country  can  long  remain 
free  and  strong  where  the  piu'suit  of 
selfish  interest  is  the  most  valued  and 
admired  principle  of  the  land. 

That  is  why  I  call  attention  to  and 
commend  the  sacrifices  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  our  cotmtrjr's  seciirity.  I  am 
deeply  proud  to  represent  a  State  with 
such  a  tradition— a  State  whose  citi- 
zens understand  the  words  of  Rudyard 
Kiplinr- 

TheHxritagk 

Our  fathers  in  a  wondrous  age. 

Ere  yet  the  earth  was  small. 

Ensured  to  us  an  heritage. 

And  doubted  not  at  all. 

That  we.  the  children  of  their  heart. 

Which  then  did  beat  so  high. 
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In  later  time  should  pUy  like  part  for  our 

posterity. 
Then,  fretful,  murmur  not  they  save  so 

Kreat  a  charge  to  keep. 
Nor  dream  that  awestruck  time  shall  save 
Their  labor  while  we  sleep. 
Oear-boucht  and  clear,  a  thousand  year 
Our  father's  title  runs. 
Make  we  likewise  their  sacrifice. 
Defrauding  not  our  sons. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  any  remainlns 
time  I  may  have  to  Mr.  PROzmitc. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gramm).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proz- 
mirk]  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
IS  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Democratic  leader. 


UMI 


WILL  OUR  MILITARY  POUCIES 
PROMOTE  NUCLEAR  PROLIF- 
ERATION? 

lb.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
January  NBC  News  reported  that  spe- 
cial U.S.  forces  throughout  Europe 
and  this  coimtry  have  been  training 
with  a  nuclear  explosive  that  fits  into 
a  soldier's  backpack.  At  58  pounds  it  is 
heavy.  It  would  take  strong  soldiers  In 
good  shape  to  carry  it  a  few  miles.  But 
what  a  punch  it  delivers;  each  of  those 
58  pounds  carry  an  explosive  force 
equivalent  to  10  tons  of  TNT!  NBC  es- 
timated that  each  of  these  back  packs 
would  carry  an  explosion  250  times 
more  powerful  than  the  bomb  that 
blew  up  the  marine  barraclcs  in  Beirut 
and  killed  more  than  200  American 
service  men.  Obviously,  this  is  quite  an 
addition  to  the  arsenal  of  any  com- 
mando unit.  NBC  says  that  the  Green 
Berets  based  In  Germany  are  trained 
to  use  these  "nukepacks"  to  destroy 
airports,  dams  and  other  vital  targets 
behind  enemy  lines.  The  bomb  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  part  of  the  NATO 
arsenal  and  war  plans  since  1964.  Now 
NBC  reports,  that  not  only  have 
Green  Beret  units  been  trained  in 
using  these  nuclear  explosions,  but 
units  from  Great  Britain.  Belgium, 
Holland.  Greece.  Turkey,  Italy,  and 
West  Germany  have  learned  how  to 
use  these  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
Furthermore,  Navy  Seal  teams  have 
undergone  training  in  the  under  water 
use  of  these  explosives  in  demolition 
exercises  in  Scotland,  the  Philippines, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Other  training  in  the 
"nukepack"  use  has  taken  place  in 
South  Korea.  OlLinawa.  and  in  several 
sites  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  widespread  dis- 
persion of  these  small  nuclear  weap- 
ons into  so  many  different  countries 
suggests  a  far  more  likely  scenario  for 
the  beginning  of  World  War  III.  which 
would  be  the  last  War.  than  smy  pre- 
emptive strike  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  would  be  the  reaction  of  the 


Soviet  Union  if  somewhere  along  the 
many  miles  of  border  between  free 
Western  Europe  and  Communist  East- 
em  Europe,  the  Green  Berets  or  an 
American  trained  commando  team  de- 
ployed and  detonated  some  of  these 
nuclear  devices  in  response  to  a  Soviet 
conventional  attack?  Would  the  Sovi- 
ets stop  at  once,  "Cry  Uncle"  and  ask 
for  terms  of  surrender?  Or  would  they 
call  our  bluff  and  raise  the  ante  with  a 
nuclear  strike  of  their  own  some- 
where? Of  course  they  might  view  this 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  them 
as  the  sure  beginning  of  the  first  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  World  War  III. 
assume  the  advantage  would  lie  with 
the  country  that  Instituted  the  first 
preemptive  strike  and  let  go  with  an 
all-out  nuclear  assault  on  every  target 
they  could  reach  in  the  United  States. 
No  one,  possibly  even  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers themselves,  knows  for  sure  how 
they  would  react.  But  the  consequence 
of  the  detonation  of  the  mininuclear 
bomb  as  an  act  of  war  with  its  relative- 
ly little  10  tons  of  TNT  punch  could  be 
the  worst  catastrophe  In  world  histo- 
ry. 

Mr.  President,  the  NBC  revelation  of 
the  very  widespread  training  and  de- 
ployment of  these  mininuclear  weap- 
ons throughout  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  tells  us  how  very  thin  and  tenu- 
ous is  this  superpower  peace  and  how 
very  likely  it  is  that  unless  we  find 
some  way  of  controlling  these  back- 
pack nukes,  somewhere,  sometime, 
someone  will  begin  to  use  these  devas- 
tating little  weapons.  In  fact,  William 
Arkin  in  his  concluding  comments  on 
NBC  News  said  this: 

There  is  clearly  a  consensus  within  the 
U.S.  military  that  these  weapons  have  some 
military  usefulness  In  wartime  and.  there- 
fore, most  likely  would  be  used  in  any  con- 
fUct. 

If  Arkin  is  right,  the  use  of  these 
small  nuclear  explosives  might  be  no 
farther  away  than  the  first  U.S.  initia- 
tive in  Central  America  that  runs  into 
difficulties.  After  all,  this  Is  where  our 
commandos  are  most  likely  to  have 
the  first  call  for  their  services. 

The  NBC  report  was  carried  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  prime  evening 
news  time.  The  American  people  are 
now  on  notice  about  the  prospect  that 
our  country  may  be  ready  at  any 
minute  to  take  the  first  small  but  infi- 
nitely dangerous  step  toward  fullscale 
nuclear  war.  As  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  we  have  a 
duty  to  ask:  Is  this  "back-pack  nuke" 
policy  worth  the  obvious  and  terrible 
risk  it  poses?  What  steps  has  this 
country  taken  to  prevent  the  prolif- 
eration of  this  cheap,  but  powerful 
new  instrument  of  military  power 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Iran. 
Libya,  Ss^ria,  and  any  number  of  other 
countries  that  have  made  a  career  out 
of  terrorism? 

Here  is  one  little  grabber  that 
should  get  our  attention.  Consider  In 


1987,  on  January  25,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  scheduled  to  give 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  the 
Congress  in  the  presence  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Vice  President,  the 
President's  Cabinet,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
In  short,  as  usual,  all  the  policymakers 
of  our  country  will  be  gathered  in  one 
section  of  the  Capitol  buUdlng.  At 
about  8  p.m..  a  little  Volkswagen  sport- 
ing a  House  of  Representatives  tag- 
fake,  of  courae— is  waved  ahead  by  the 
guard  as  it  drives  up  to  park  at  the 
Capitol  steps  on  the  House  side.  A 
man  steps  out  of  the  car.  He  carries  a 
detonating  device.  He  has  concealed 
three  nuke  packs  imder  some  clothing 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  Volks.  The  man 
walks  to  the  Metro  subway,  a  few 
blocks  away,  travels  5  or  6  miles  in  any 
one  of  several  directions  on  the 
subway. 

At  9  o'clock,  the  President  enters  the 
House  Chamber.  At  9:05.  he  begins  to 
talk.  At  9:15.  the  Volkswagen  driver, 
from  his  safe  position  5  or  6  miles 
away,  sets  off  the  three  nuke  packs 
with  their  equivalent  of  60.000 
pounds— 30  tons— of  TNT.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  de- 
c^ltated.  It  has  totally  disappeared. 

Of  course,  back-pack  nukes  may  be  a 
certainty  of  the  future  no  matter  what 
we  do,  and  they  may  be  used  against 
us.  But  there  are  precautions  we  can 
take  and  we  should  certainly  insist  on 
far  more  convincing  public  Justifica- 
tion than  we  have  had  so  far  on  the 
military  "consensus"  NBC  has  report- 
ed that  they  would  "most  likely  be 
used  in  any  conflict." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  NBC  News 
report  I  have  quoted  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

EXCXRFT 

Wednksdat.  Jahuahy  10.  IMS. 

Tom  Brokaw.  You  could  call  It  Nukepak. 
It  is  a  nuclear  weapon  that  fits  more  or  less 
into  a  soldier's  backpack.  Each  nukepak's 
force  is  roughly  one-twelve-hundredth  that 
of  the  bomb  that  crushed  Hiroshima.  On 
this  program  last  week,  we  reported  that 
American  forces  have  one  hundred  nuke- 
paks  in  West  Germany  alone:  and.  as  Fred 
Francis  reports  tonight,  some  Germans  find 
that  upsetting. 

FUD  Fkamcis.  The  existence  of  backpack 
nuclear  weapons  surprised  the  West  Ger- 
mans. (German  Commentator)  It  has 
become  a  point  of  debate,  as  NBC  News  re- 
ported last  Thursday,  that  there  are  one 
hundred  of  the  portable  bombs  on  German 
soli.  Opposition  politicians  are  furious.  Sev- 
eral newspapers  charge  the  United  States 
with  taking  too  free  a  hand  in  Germany's 
defense:  and  one  paper  claimed  that  Ger- 
mans don't  know  what's  going  on  in  their 
own  country. 

The  58-pound  bomb,  called  a  special 
atomic  demolition  munition,  has  been  part 
of  NATO's  war  plans  since  1964.  The  Green 
Berets  based  outside  Batholtz  are  prepared 


to  use  the  very  low-yield  nuclear  bombs  to 
destroy  airports,  dams,  and  other  vital  tar- 
gets behind  enemy  Unea.  The  bombs  are  det- 
onated with  a  timing  device. 

The  backpack  weapon  these  men  will 
carry  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  more 
powerful  than  the  bomb  which  blew  up  the 
Ifartne  barracks  in  Beirut.  The  Green 
Berets  outside  Batholtz  are  not  the  only  sol- 
diers in  Europe  with  this  special  nuclear  ex- 
pertise. NBC  News  has  learned  that  luUU 
from  Great  Britain.  Belgiimi.  Holland. 
Greece.  Turkey.  Italy,  and  West  Germany 
have  been  Uught  how  to  use  the  backpack 
explosives. 

Military  analyst  William  Arkin  questions 
whether  such  weapons  are  really  a  deter- 
rent. 

WnxiAM  Arkim.  Special  atomic  demolition 
munitions  are  the  product  of  the  IVSO's 
when  we  were  nuclearizlng  every  component 
of  our  armed  forces  and  even  created  nucle- 
ar landmines.  They  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Europe. 

Framcis.  The  backpack  nuclear  mission  is 
not  unique  to  Europe  and  the  Green  Berets. 
Navy  Seal  teams,  who,  among  other  things, 
practice  underwater  demolitions,  have 
trained  with  the  small  nuclear  charges. 
Thoae  Navy  Seal  teams  are  based  in  ICacra- 
banish,  Scotland;  Sublc  Bay,  the  Philip- 
pines: Rooaevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico;  and 
UtUe  Creek.  Virginia. 

In  addiUon  to  Batholtz,  West  Germany, 
the  Army's  nuclear  teams  are  in  Wee  Jung 
Bu.  South  Korea;  and  Fort  Devons.  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Marines,  too.  have  nuclear 
ordnance  platoons  in  Okinawa,  Camp  I^ 
jeune.  North  Carolina,  and  29  Palms,  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  Europe,  the  weapons  would  also  be 
used  if  Warsaw  Pact  troops  overan  NATO 
positions.  Under  one  of  NATO's  operational 
plans,  numbered  4304,  the  Green  Berets  are 
called  Stay  Behind  Forces,  who  would  de- 
stroy targets  that  might  be  useful  to  the 
enemy.  Fred  Francis.  NBC  News,  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Frahcis.  The  opposing  generals  say  the 
commandos'  place  should  be  where  it  has 
always  been,  preparing  for  the  big  war. 
That's  the  mission  of  Special  Forces  in 
Batholtz.  West  Germany.  In  a  big  war,  they 
would  drop  behind  Soviet  lines  and  organize 
resistance  movements. 

The  Special  Forces  are  trained  in  Europe- 
an languages,  customs,  and  in  sabotage.  Gb>e- 
dal  Forces  carry  backpacks.  Identical  to  this 
one.  It  weighs  about  58  pounds,  and  it's 
called  a  special,  atomic  demolition  munition. 
SADEM.  for  short;  or,  in  soldier's  Jargon,  a 
tMck-pack  nuke.  There  are  one  hundred  of 
these  back-pack  nuclear  weapons  in  West 
Germany. 

The  back-pack  nukes  would  be  set  off  by 
remote  control  to  destroy  targets  such  as 
airfields  and  Soviet  command  sites.  Military 
analyst  William  Arkin  uncovered  the  docu- 
menU  about  the  use  of  SADEMs  in  Europe. 

WnxiAM  Arkim.  There  is  clearly  a  consen- 
sus within  the  U.S.  military  that  these 
weatwns  have  some  military  usefulness  in 
wartime  and.  therefore,  most  likely  would 
be  used  in  any  conflict. 


THE  DICTATORSHIP  IN 
PARAGUAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  by 
refusing  to  Join  the  96  nations  which 
have  already  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention,  the  United  States  aUows 
itself  to  be  classed  with  some  of  the 


world's  most  oppressive  regimes.  In- 
cluding the  oaanirr  of  Paraguay. 

General  Alfredo  Stroessner,  Para- 
guay's 72-year-old  dictator,  has  re- 
mained in  power  for  the  past  30  years 
by  using  a  vicious  mixture  of  ruthless- 
ness  and  corruption.  According  to  an 
article  in  the  February  16  issue  of  The 
Economist,  Stroessner  pacifies  rival 
army  officers  by  giving  them  a  share 
in  Paraguay's  active  smuggling  trade. 
At  the  present  time.  iUegal  trafficking 
in  perfume,  computers,  and  cocaine 
lias  a  tiigher  turnover  in  Paraguay 
than  legitimate  commerce. 

However.  General  Stroessner's 
regime  has  a  much  uglier  side.  He  has 
consolidated  his  power  through  fre- 
quent use  of  torture  and  terror.  Some 
opponents  of  the  government  are  im- 
prisoned while  others  are  sent  into 
exile.  The  press  is  tightly  censored. 
Elections  provide  little  outlet  for  pro- 
test. The  results  of  the  last  election,  a 
97  percent  victory  for  Stroessner.  were 
annoimced  before  the  polls  closed. 
Given  no  other  option,  many  Para- 
guayans voice  their  discontent  with 
their  feet:  over  1  million  have  fled  to 
Argentina  and  BrazU. 

General  Stroessner  firmly  quashes 
all  attempts  at  reform.  The  Economist 
article  relates  that  when  Argentine 
president  Raul  Alfonsin  prevailed 
upon  Stroessner  to  allow  20  political 
exiles  to  return  to  Paraguay,  they 
were  harassed  and  placed  under  con- 
stant surveillance.  The  article  further 
states  that  when  ABC  Color,  a  local 
newspaper,  printed  an  interview  with 
one  of  the  returned  politicians,  it  was 
shut  down. 

Furthermore,  the  Paraguayan  Gov- 
ernment has  demonstrated  its  con- 
tempt for  international  morality  by 
giving  sanctuary  as  recently  as  a  year 
ago  to  Josef  Mengele.  the  infamous 
angel  of  death  who  performed  hideous 
medical  experiments  on  prisoners  in 
the  Nazi  death  camps. 

Other  South  American  nations  have 
thus  far  refrained  from  denouncing 
Stroessner.  Even  the  new  civilian 
president  of  Brazil,  who  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  condemn  Chile's  dictator,  has 
thus  far  failed  to  speak  out  against 
Stroessner.  Why?  Brazil  shares  the 
world's  largest  hydroelectric  power 
station.  Itaipu.  with  Paraguay.  There- 
fore the  United  States  must  take  the 
lead  in  denouncing  the  dictatorship  in 
Paraguay. 

Paraguay  has  not  ratified  the  (jeno- 
clde  Convention;  it  oppresses  its 
people  and  harbors  Nazi  criminals. 
The  United  SUtes  is  the  greatest  free 
nation  in  the  world,  yet  we  have  not 
ratified  the  treaty  either.  The  Senate 
can  change  that.  The  time  has  come 
for  this  coimtry  to  separate  itself  from 
dictatorships  and  restore  its  moral 
credibility  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hotir  of  10:30  a.m..  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes.   

Kir.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIA- 
•nON  GETS  NEW  CHIEF  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER 

BCr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  many 
former  military  people  are  now  "sol- 
diers" working  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  objective  as  I  iiave  tried  to  be 
in  over  25  years  in  the  UJS.  Senate.  I 
am  always  pleased  to  see  our  military 
men  and  women  translate  the  skills 
they  have  developed  into  civilian  gov- 
ernment service.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Fish,  WUdlif e  and  Parks.  G. 
Ray  Amett. 

A  former  marine,  who  served  with 
distinction  in  both  World  War  H  and 
Korea.  Ray  Amett  has  recently  left 
the  Interior  Department  to  become 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association.  I  have  had  a  long 
association  with  the  NRA.  which  is 
committed  to  the  protection  of  family. 
Nation,  and  the  personal  freedoms 
guaranteed  us  by  the  UJS.  Constitu- 
tion, precepts  we  all  agree  on. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
wishing  success  to  Ray  Amett  in  his 
new  post  and  in  the  continuation  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association's  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 


HOME  SATELLITE  ANTENNA 
VICTORY  IN  FEDERAL  COURT 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  great  victory  won  by 
the  home  satellite  dish  consimier  and 
seller  recently  in  Federal  court.  This 
case  completely  vindicates  the  new 
satellite  viewing  rights  amendment 
which  Congress  enacted  as  part  of  S. 
66  last  year  and  it  goes  fiui^her  by 
adopting  the  position  I  tiave  always 
held,  which  is  tliat  the  earlier  lan- 
guage of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  never  made  it  iUegal  to  use  a 
home  Earth  station  to  receive  un- 
scrambled signals  for  private  viewing. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  was  decided 
by  Judge  Patrick  P.  KeUy  of  the  U.S. 
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District  Court  for  Kansas  2  weeks  ago. 
on  February  13.  The  case  arose  out  of 
claims  made  by  two  Wichita.  KS.  cable 
TV  companies  who  alleged  that  a  local 
distributor  of  Earth  station  satellite 
dish  antennas  was  causing  the  unlaw- 
ful interception  of  television  signals 
transmitted  by  satellite  in  violation  of 
the  former  section  605  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act. 

Judge  Kelly  granted  summary  Judg- 
ment dismissing  all  these  claims  point- 
ing out  that  the  1984  amendments 
were  enacted  specifically  to  protect  en- 
terprises such  as  that  in  which  the 
local  dish  distributor  was  engaged. 
Further,  Judge  Kelly  held  that  the 
former  section  605  could  not  be  in- 
voked to  restrict  the  sale  of  home  dish 
antennas. 

As  viewed  by  Judge  Kelly,  the  issue 
presented  in  the  case  involved  "the 
right  to  manufacture,  distribute,  sell, 
and  use"  home  Earth  stations,  a 
matter  which  the  Judge  viewed  as  also 
involving  the  first  amendment  right  of 
access  of  the  public  to  information 
available  via  satellite  signals  by  virtue 
of  technological  advances. 

Mr.  President,  this  decision  reaf- 
firms my  belief  that  individuals  in 
their  own  homes  have  the  right  to  re- 
ceive and  view  all  unscrambled  satel- 
lite television  signals  and  that  manu- 
facturers, distributors,  and  dealers 
have  the  right  to  provide  them  with 
the  equipment  necessary  to  do  so.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  thresh- 
old case,  which  is  the  first  Federal  Ju- 
dicial decision  on  the  rights  of  the 
home  viewing  public.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  court 
order  and  opinion  appear  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 

District  of  Kansas  No.  83-1997-K] 
Air  Capftal  Cablxvision.  Inc..  and  Mdlti- 

MEDIA    CaBLEVISIOH.    IRC.    PLAIimfTS,     V*. 
STAHUinC    COMMXmiCATIONS    Oroitp,    Ihc, 
AND  JETFUT  L.  MaNION.  DEFENDAlfTS 
MEM ORAirDUM  AITD  OROEK 

In  this  suit,  two  cable  television  compa- 
nies. Air  Capital  Cablevision  and  Multime- 
dia Cablevision,  sued  a  distributor  of  earth 
station  satellite  dish  antennae.  Starllnk 
Communications  Group  claiming  unlawful 
interception  of  television  signals  transmit- 
ted via  satellite,  in  violation  of  S  60S  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  47  U.S.C. 
(605.  amended  on  October  11.  1984  and  re- 
designated as  1 70S.  Currently  before  the 
Court  are  defendants'  motion  for  partial 
summary  Judgment  on  the  injunctive  claims 
under  the  Communications  Act.  plaintiffs' 
motion  for  leave  to  amend,  and  plaintiffs' 
motion  to  dismiss  defendants'  cotinter- 
claims.  For  the  reasons  set  forth  below, 
summary  Judgment  as  to  all  Conununica- 
tions  Act  claims  is  granted  In  favor  of  de- 
fendants: the  motion  for  leave  to  amend  is 
denied:  and  the  motion  to  dismiss  is  denied. 

I.  SUMMARY  JTTDOMXMT 

Starllnk  moved  for  partial  summary  Judg- 
ment on  plaintiffs'   claims   for  injunctive 


relief  arising  under  f  605  of  the  Conununica- 
tions  Act.  Starllnk  moved  for  ptu^ial  sum- 
mary Judgment  on  these  claims  on  the 
grounds  that  Congreas  substantially  amend- 
ed the  Act  in  October  1984  to  exempt  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  sale  of  earth 
station  satellite  dish  antennae  from  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Act.  unless  programming  is 
encrypted  or  there  is  an  established  market- 
ing system. 

Air  Capital  and  Multimedia  brought  this 
suit  under  the  former  Section  605  of  the 
Communications  Act.  Numerous  courts  had 
held  that  }  605  prohibited  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  distribution  of  equipment  that  en- 
abled home  users  to  intercept  or  decode  pro- 
gramming transmitted  or  retransmitted  by 
subscription  television  companies  or  by 
cable  television  companies.  See,  e.g..  Movie 
Systenu.  Inc.  v.  Heller.  710  F.3d  492  (8th  Clr. 
1983)  (unauthorised  interception  of  HBO 
transmissions  violate  |605  of  the  Act); 
Charttoell  Communication*  Oroup  v.  West- 
brooK  637  F.2d  459  (6th  Cir.  1980)  (sale  of 
subscription  television  decoders  to  third  par- 
ties not  entitled  to  receive  encoded  trans- 
mission violates  {  605). 

Congress  substantially  amended  1 605.  re- 
designated as  I  705.  to  exempt  conduct  such 
as  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  distribution  of 
earth  station  satellite  dishes  from  the  broad 
prohibition  of  the  statute.  Congress  enacted 
the  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act  of 
1984.  Pub.  L.  98-549.  on  October  11.  1984. 
and  the  President  signed  this  Act  into  law 
on  October  30.  1984. 

Section  5  of  the  1984  Act  significantly 
amends  1 605,  which  is  redesignated  as  i  70S 
of  the  Communications  Act.  Section  5  pro- 
vides in  relevant  part  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  705  of  the  Communications 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  '(a)'  after  the 
section  designation  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  interception  or  receipt  by 
any  Individual,  or  the  assisting  (including 
the  manufacture  or  sale)  of  such  intercep- 
tion or  receipt  of  any  satellite  cable  pro- 
gramming for  private  viewing  if — 

"(1)  the  programming  involved  is  not  en- 
crypted: and 

(2KA)  a  marketing  system  is  not  estab- 
lished under  which— 

"(i)  an  agent  or  agents  have  been  lawfully 
designated  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
private  viewing  by  individuals,  and 

(U)  such  authorization  Is  available  to  the 
Individual  involved  from  the  appropriate 
agent  or  agents:  or 

"(2)(B)  a  marketing  system  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  is  established  and  the  in- 
dividual receiving  such  programming  has 
obtained  authorization  for  private  viewing 
under  that  system." 

The  legislative  history  of  the  statute 
makes  clear  that  in  the  absence  of  encrypt- 
ed programming  or  an  established  market- 
ing system,  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  distri- 
bution of  earth  station  satellite  dishes  does 
not  violate  the  Act.  One  legislator  stated  as 
follows: 

[lit  is  my  understanding  that  the  inten- 
tion of  this  legislation  places  limitations  on 
the  right  to  view  satellite  television  pro- 
gramming in  one's  home  or  other  dwelling 
place.  The  first  limitation  is  that  the  legisla- 
tion applies  only  to  unscrambled  signals. 
The  second  is  that  if  a  programmer  that 
sells  cable  programming  wishes  to  market 
unscrambled  signals  to  home  earth  station 
users  and  establishes  a  good  faith  system  to 
do  so.  then  there  is  a  lawful  requirement  for 
payment.  The  Intention  of  the  legislation. 


however,  is  that  there  must  be  realistic  sell- 
ing of  the  programming  and  there  cannot  be 
an  attempt  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  sat- 
ellite viewing  rights.  .  .  .  Programmers  and 
the  viewing  public  and  manufacturers  of 
equipment  now  have  broad  room  to  reach 
marketplace  accommodations. 

98  CoMoaxaaioifAL  Rscord  HI 0446  (dally  ed. 
Oct.  1,  1984)  (comments  of  Rep.  Tauzin). 
Another  legislator  stated  as  follows: 

Today,  we  come  a  long  way  by  making  it 
clear  that  the  manufacture,  sale  and  home 
use  of  earth  stations  are  legal  activities. 
Id.  (comments  of  Rep.  Rose). 

It  is  crystal  clear  to  this  Court  that  the 
1984  amendments  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  were  enacted  specifically  to  pro- 
tect enterprises  such  as  that  in  which  Star- 
link  Communications  Oroup  is  engaged. 
There  remains  no  legal  basis  under  the  Act 
for  this  suit.  Therefore,  the  motion  of  de- 
fendants, Starllnk  and  Mr.  Manlon,  for  par- 
tial summary  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
injunctive  claims  brought  under  the  1934 
Communications  Act.  as  amended,  is  grant- 
ed. 

Further,  this  Court  is  convinced  that  the 
former  f  605  cannot  be  Invoked  to  proscribe 
the  conduct  of  Starllnk  predating  the  1984 
amendments,  and  that  summary  Judgment 
in  favor  of  defendants  must  be  granted  as  to 
all  claims  under  the  Communications  Act. 

In  general,  former  1605  and  redesignated 
1 705  prohibit  the  unauthorized  Interception 
and  disclosure  of  radio  communications. 
Historically,  the  Act  was  originally  enacted 
In  1934  to  prohibit  telephone  switchboard 
operators  from  divulging  any  conversation 
that  may  be  overheard,  or  telegraph  or 
radio  operator  from  disclosing  the  contents 
of  a  telegram  or  radiogram.  United  Statet  v. 
SvUivan.  116  F.Supp.  480  (D.C.  1953).  The 
problems  Inherent  in  the  case  at  bar.  as 
originally  filed  under  former  1 605.  are 
largely  a  function  of  judicial  attempts  to 
stretch  the  language  of  the  1934  statute  to 
apply  to  the  advanced  technology  of  the 
1980's. 

Numerous  courts  held  that  the  former 
I  60S  prohibited  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  electronic  decoding  equip- 
ment that  enabled  home  viewers  to  inter- 
cept original  transmissions  or  retransmis- 
sions by  subscription  television  distributors, 
cable  television  distributors,  or  other  televi- 
sion programming  distributors.  One  catego- 
ry of  cases  Is  that  In  which  courts  hold  that 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  or  sale  of  de- 
coding equipment  violates  1605  when  that 
decoding  equipment  is  used  to  intercept 
over-the-air  subscription  television  program- 
ming without  paying  a  subscription  fee.  E.g., 
National  Subtcription  Television  v.  SAH 
TV.  644  P.2d  820  {9th  Clr.  1981);  OiarttoeU 
Communications  Group  v.  Wettbrook,  637 
F.2d  459  (6th  Clr.  1980).  Another  category 
of  cases  Involves  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, or  sale  of  converter  or  decoder  devices 
which,  when  connected  between  a  cable  en- 
tering a  cable  television  subscriber's  prem- 
ises and  the  subscriber's  television,  unscram- 
bles the  cable  television  signals  and  enables 
a  cable  television  subscriber  to  view  addi- 
tional programming  without  paying  an  addi- 
tional subscription  fee.  in  violation  of  |  605. 
E.g.,  Porter  County  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  v.  Moyer, 
No.  S.  82-172  (N.D.  Ind.  1983);  Cablevision 
of  Connecticut  v.  Long  Island  Wholesale 
Corp..  et  aL,  No.  B  83-708  (D.  Conn.  1983). 
The  third  category  of  cases  in  which  courts 
find  violations  of  {  605  involves  the  manu- 
facture, distribution,  or  sale  of  electronic  de- 
coding equipment  such  as  microwave  anten- 


nae and  down-converters  to  intercept  televi- 
sion signals  transmitted  via  multipoint  dis- 
tribution service  (MD8)  without  payment  of 
a  subscription  fee.  E.g.,  Movie  Systems  v. 
Heller.  710  F.2d  492  (8tn  Clr.  1983);  United 
States  V.  Stone,  546  FSupp.  234  (S.D.  Tex. 
1982). 

These  types  of  cases  wherein  courts  have 
found  violations  of  former  1 605  are  differ- 
ent from  the  case  at  bar.  The  cases  finding 
violations  of  former  1 605  involve  the  rights 
of  the  subscription  television  distributor, 
the  cable  television  distributor,  or  other  tel- 
evision programming  distributor  who  either 
originated  the  television  signal  or  who  re- 
ceived a  satellite  signal  and  retransmitted 
the  signal  via  Its  own  equipment  or  via 
common  carrier  equipment  for  which  use 
the  distributor  paid.  The  offending  equip- 
ment Intercepted  or  decoded  television  sig- 
nals that  were  originated  by  or  retransmit- 
ted by  the  programming  distributor.  In  the 
case  at  bar,  the  earth  station  satellite  dish 
antennae  do  not  Intercept  television  signals 
originated  by  or  retransmitted  by  the  cable 
television  company.  Satellite  dish  equip- 
ment does  not  hook  Into  a  cable  company's 
telecommunications  network  and  pirate 
away  or  decode  the  cable  company's  trans- 
mission. 

None  of  the  above-cited  cases  involve  the 
issue  presented  in  the  case  at  bar:  the  right 
to  manufacture,  distribute,  sell,  and  use 
equipment  that  enables  a  home  user  to  re- 
ceive the  vast  number  and  varied  character 
of  television  programs  transmitted  via  satel- 
lite versus  the  right  of  a  cable  television 
programming  distributor,  by  virtue  of  a  li- 
cense from  the  program  producer  such  as 
HBO,  to  retransmit  for  a  subscription  fee  a 
select  portion  of  satellite  signals  to  the 
cable  company's  subscribers.  This  case  In- 
volves collateral  rights  to  receive  and  enjoy 
the  sateUite  video  signals.  This  case  involves 
access  of  the  public  to  the  large  number  of 
programs  and  information  available  via  sat- 
ellite signals  by  virtue  of  technological  ad- 
vances. 

Congress  acted  In  October  1984  to  enable 
home  viewer  access  to  satellite  video  signals 
and  to  encourage  free  enterprise  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  earth  station  satellite  an- 
tenna Industry.  As  stated  earlier,  former 
I  605  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
could  no  longer  accommodate  the  technolo- 
gy of  the  1980's.  Further,  no  court  has  ex- 
plicitly employed  former  |  605  to  proscribe 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  sale,  or  use 
of  earth  station  satellite  dish  antenna. 

The  Court  holds  that  Air  Capital  Cablevi- 
sion and  Multimedia  Cablevision  have  no 
claim  against  Starllnk  Conununicatlons 
Group  or  Jeffrey  L.  Manlon  based  on 
former  1605  of  the  Communications  Act 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Starllnk  or 
Mr.  Manlon  prior  to  the  amendment  of 
{605  in  October  1984.  Although  the  cable 
companies  may  have  had  an  exclusive  li- 
cense from  television  producers  of  programs 
such  as  HBO,  Showtime  or  Clnemax  to  re- 
ceive their  sateUite  signal  and  retransmit  by 
MDS  or  otherwise  their  programs  via  cable 
to  cable  subscribers,  the  cable  companies 
cannot  be  said  to  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
receive  satellite  video  signals.  In  the  case  at 
bar,  defendants  did  not  Intercept  a  trans- 
mission by  the  cable  company,  but  rather, 
received  the  television  signals  directly  from 
the  satellite.  The  cable  company  may  have 
an  exclusive  right  to  retransmit  via  MDS 
the  specialty  programming  to  multiple  users 
for  profit,  but  the  cable  company  can  have 
only  a  collateral  right  to  receive  television 
signals  directly  from  the  satellite.  The  cable 


comiwny  simply  has  no  standing  to  claim 
violations  under  former  |605  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  because  the  users  of  the 
earth  station  satellite  dishes  were  not  inter- 
cepting a  transmission  originated  by  or  re- 
transmitted by  the  cable  company. 

Therefore,  summary  Judgment  in  favor  of 
defendants  is  granted  with  respect  to  all 
claims  arising  under  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934. 

u.  PLAnmrr's  Monoii  poh  lkavs  to  amkmd 

Plaintiffs  move  for  leave  to  amend  and 
supplement  their  original  complaint  to  in- 
clude claims  which,  in  substance,  would  re- 
quire Starllnk  to  advise  potential  customers 
regarding  the  authorized  and  unauthorized 
use  of  the  satellite  earth  station  equiinnent. 

As  the  defendants  point  out,  the  plaintiff 
cable  television  companies  have  no  standing 
to  raise  these  claims,  and  further,  the  stat- 
ute Imposes  no  duty  upon  Starllnk  to  advise 
Its  customers  about  authorized  or  unauthor- 
ized use  of  the  equipment.  Defendants  cite 
legislative  history  which  states  that  an  ag- 
grieved party  who  may  bring  a  suit  under 
this  statute  "does  not  Include  those  entitles 
which  possess  limited  rights  of  reception 
and  retransmission  to  the  programming, 
such  a*  caMe  systems  and  other  purchasers 
of  the  right  to  receive  it  after  satellite  trans- 
mission." 98  CONORBSSIOMAL  RscoRS  S14284 
(daUy  ed.  Oct.  11,  1984)  (comments  of  Sen. 
Goldwater)  (emphasis  added).  Further,  de- 
fendants point  out  that  an  earth  station  sat- 
ellite dish  manufacturer  or  seller  is  not 
liable  for  its  customers'  violations  of  the 
statute  unless  the  manufacturer  or  the 
seller  willfully  assists  in  the  violation: 

"Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  commonsense  [sic]  interpretation 
of  section  70S  should  be  that  a  manufactur- 
er. Importer,  distributor  or  seller  of  satellite 
receiving  equipment  cannot  be  made  liable 
In  criminal  or  civil  actions  based  upon  the 
mere  sale  of  such  equipment  to  a  person 
who  subsequently  violates  section  705. 
These  business  persons  would  have  to  know- 
ingly and  willfully  assist  In  enabling  a  par- 
ticular Individual  to  violate  the  law,  not 
simply  be  aware  that  the  equipment  by 
itself  or  in  combination  with  other  compo- 
nents might  possibly  be  used  for  prohibited 
purposes." 

98  ConcREssioRAi.  Record  S14284  (daily  ed. 
Oct.  11,  1984)  (comments  of  Sen.  Gold- 
water)  (emphasis  added). 

The  Court  finds  no  legal  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed supplements  and  amendments  to 
plaintiffs'  complaint,  and  therefore,  the 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  leave  to  amend  is 
denied. 

III.  PLAIimiTS'  MOTION  TO  DISMISS 
DEPENDANTS'  COUNTERCLAIMS 

Air  Capital  and  Multimedia  move  for  dis- 
missal of  Starllnk's  first  and  second  coun- 
terclaims arising  under  J  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  15  U.S.C.  5  2,  in  which  Starllnk  charges 
plaintiffs  with  monopolization  and  attempt- 
ed monopolization  in  violation  of  the  Act. 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  antitrust 
claims  should  be  dismissed  because  Starllnk 
has  failed  to  allege  and  define  a  proper  rele- 
vant product  market  and  because  Starlink 
lacks  standing  because  Starllnk  has  failed  to 
show  It  has  sustained  an  antitrust  Injury. 

A  properly  pleaded  claim  of  monopoliza- 
tion under  i  2  consists  of  two  elements:  (1) 
the  possession  of  monopoly  power  In  the 
relevant  market,  (2)  an  overt  act  or  acts  con- 
stituting purposeful  acquisition  or  mainte- 
nance of  that  monopoly  power.  United 
Stales  V.  GrinneU  Corp.,  384  U.S.  563,  570-71 
(1966).  An  attempt  to  monopolize  also  re- 


quires two  fundamental  elements:  (1)  specif- 
ic Intent  to  achieve  a  monopoly,  and  (2)  a 
dangerous  probability  of  monopoHzatlon  if 
the  overt  acts  are  successful.  E.J.  Ddaney 
Corp.  V.  BonJie  Bell,  Inc.,  S25  P.2d  296  (lOth 
Clr.  1975),  cert,  denied  425  U.S.  907  (1976). 
To  meet  these  elements,  a  party  must  dem- 
onstrate a  relevant  product  market  In  a  geo- 
graphical area  in  which  the  alleged  monopo- 
list operates.  Walker  Process  Equipment, 
Inc.  V.  Food  Machinery  A  Chemical  Corp., 
382  VS.  172,  177  (1965):  OilbuiU  Homes, 
Inc.  V.  Continental  Honus  of  New  England, 
667  F.2d  209  (Ist  Clr.  1981). 

Plaintiffs  argae  that  Starllnk's  antitrust 
counterclaims  are  fatally  defective  for  fail- 
ure to  properly  allege  and  define  a  relevant 
product  market  and  because  Starllnk's  mar- 
keting of  earth  stations  is  not  in  competi- 
tion with  the  cable  companies'  marketing  of 
programming  services  such  as  HBO,  Show- 
time and  Clnemax.  Plaintiffs  argue  that 
Starllnk's  allegations  concern  two  analjrti- 
cally  distinct  markets:  plaintiffs'  market  for 
the  sale  of  HBO,  Showtime  and  Clnemax 
programming;  and  Starllnk's  market  for  the 
sale  of  earth  stations. 

Defendants  state  that  their  antitrust 
counterclaims  charge  that  Air  Ci4>ital  and 
Multimedia  Instituted  this  litigation  against 
Starllnk  not  to  seek  good  faith  adjudicaticm. 
but  to  Impede  competition,  in  part  by 
threatening  to  expand  this  action  to  include 
baseless  lawsuits  against  Starllnk's  custom- 
ers. Starllnk  argues  that  this  conduct  mo- 
nopolized and  attempted  to  monopolize  the 
distribution  to  consimiers  of  the  means  of 
home  reception  of  satellite  television  pro- 
gramming. Starlink  contends  that  it  has 
clearly  alleged  facts  sufficient  to  raise  the 
issues  of  actual  competition  between  the 
parties  in  a  relevant  product  market  and  re- 
sulting damage  to  Starllnk. 

Starlink  contends  that  the  allegations  in 
its  counterclaim  satisfy  the  required  allega- 
tion of  a  relevant  product  market.  The  cable 
television  companies  contend  that  the  rele- 
vant product  markets  are:  (a)  Air  Capital 
and  Multlmedia's  market  of  selling  motion 
picture  programming  for  home  viewing,  and 
(b)  Starllnk's  market  of  selling  earth  sta- 
tions for  individual  consumer  use.  Starlink. 
on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  the  rele- 
vant product  market  is  that  of  providing  the 
facilities  for  home  use  viewing  of  satellite- 
transmitted  television  signals;  arguing  that 
although  Starlink  sells  satellite  earth  sU- 
tions  and  Air  Capital  and  Multimedia  pro- 
vide cable  service,  both  entities  provide  the 
same  ultimate  service  although  by  different 
means  (h-  facilities. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  motion  to  dismiss, 
the  Court  agrees  with  Starlink  and  finds 
that  Starllnk  has  adequately  alleged  a  rele- 
vant product  market  and  that  plaintiffs' 
motion  to  dismiss  defendants'  coimterclaim 
cannot  be  granted  on  these  grounds. 

The  Court  next  considers  plaintiffs'  argu- 
ment that  Starllnk  lacks  standing  to  assert 
antitrust  counterclaims.  Plaintiffs  argue 
that  Starllnk's  coimterdaim  falls  to  suffi- 
ciently allege  that  Starlink  has  suffered 
"antitrust  Injury"  within  the  meaning  of 
Brunswick  Corp.  v.  Pueblo  Bovd-O-Mat,  429 
U.S.  477  (1977).  Plaintiffs  argue  that  Star- 
link  was  not  directly  Injured  by  an  antitrust 
violation,  nor  was  the  alleged  injury  of  the 
type  the  antitrust  laws  were  Intended  to 
prevent,  because  Starllnk  is  neither  a  con- 
sumer nor  a  competitor  in  the  market  in 
which  plaintiffs  participate.  Starllnk,  on  the 
other  hand,  contends  that  the  cable  compa- 
nies and  Starlink  engage  in  extensive  com- 
petition; that  plaintiffs  instituted  this  Utiga- 
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Uon  for  the  purpose  of  elimlnatlns  competi- 
tion posed  by  Starllnli.  which  constitutes  an 
Antitrust  violation;  and  that  Starlink  suf- 
fered direct  Injury  as  a  result  of  plaintiffs' 
litigation  against  Starlink  and  plaintiffs' 
threatened  litigation  against  Starlink's  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  customers. 

Again,  the  Court  is  persuaded  by  the  de- 
fendants' arguments,  and  at  this  stage  in 
the  Utlgatlon.  finds  that  Starlink  has  stand- 
ing to  assert  these  antitrust  counterclaims. 
Therefore,  plaintiffs'  motion  to  dismiss  de- 
fendants' counterclaims  is  denied. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  this  13  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 198S,  summary  Judgment  as  to  all 
claims  under  the  Communications  Act  is 
granted  in  favor  of  defendants:  the  plain- 
tiffs' motion  for  leave  to  amend  is  denied: 
and  the  plaintiffs'  motion  to  dismiss  defend- 
ants' counterclaims  Is  denied. 

Counsel  are  directed  to  meet  within  the 
next  30  days  in  the  interest  of  discussing 
requisites  for  discovery,  exchange  of  materi- 
al and  settlement  prospects.  A  status  confer- 
ence in  chambers  is  scheduled  on  March  18, 
1985.  at  2:00  p.m. 


PAIR  HOUSmO-SENATE  JOINT 
RSSOLUnON  79 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Senator  Mathias.  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  79,  a 
resolution  proclaiming  April  as  "Fair 
Housing  Month".  The  purpose  of  the 
resolution  is  to  provide  for  a  time  to 
commemorate  the  enactment  of  the 
landmark  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968 
and  to  renew  our  commitment  to  erad- 
icating discrimination  from  the  hous- 
ing market.  I  am  pleased  to  join  Sena- 
tor Mathias  and  a  large,  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  in  cosponsorlng  this 
resolution. 

Passed  in  the  wake  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  tragic  death,  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  represented  the  final,  major  build- 
ing block  of  the  civil  rights  legislation 
passed  in  the  1960's.  Its  promise  was  to 
provide  for  fair  housing  throughout 
the  Nation.  Though  significant 
progress  has  been  made  as  a  result  of 
the  law.  Its  enforcement  mechanism 
has  proven  to  be  ineffective  and  un- 
workable in  the  case  of  individual  com- 
plaints of  discrimination. 

Another  deficiency  in  the  1968  law  is 
its  failure  to  include  civil  rights  pro- 
tections for  the  disabled.  For  many 
years,  it  has  been  the  well-established 
policy  of  this  country  to  bring  our  dis- 
abled citizens  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Opening  the  housing 
markets  to  these  citizens  is  crucial  to 
carrying  out  that  policy. 

Putting  teeth  into  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  is  a  cause  which  transcends  party 
affiliation  or  political  ideology. 
Indeed,  every  administration  assuming 
office  since  the  law's  enactment  has 
supported  strengthening  the  enforce- 
ment mechanism.  Senator  Mathias 
and  many  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  spoken  forcefully  for  cor- 
recting the  law's  glaring  deficiencies. 
In  recent  years,  the  issue  has  been 
pushed  to  the  backbumer  in  lieu  of 


other  civil  rights  issues  perceived  to  be 
of  more  pressing  concern.  As  one  who 
has  also  spoken  to  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  law,  I  hope  that  at 
some  point  we  will  find  the  time  to 
confront  and  act  upon  this  important 
issue. 

Until  that  time  comes,  we  can  dem- 
onstrate our  commitment  to  nondis- 
crimination in  housing  by  passing 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  79  and  work- 
ing to  make  "Fair  Housing  Month" 
this  year  a  big  success. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CUTS  IN  FEDER- 
AL FINANCIAL  AID  TO  COL- 
LEOE  STUDENTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  cuts  in  financial  aid  to 
college  students  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget. 

If  adopted,  those  cuts  would  serious- 
ly Jeopardize  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion for  millions  of  college  students 
across  the  cotmtry.  In  my  home  State 
of  Maine,  these  proposals  would  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  thousands  of 
college  students  currently  enrolled  in 
private  institutions,  vocational  techni- 
cal institutes  [VTI'sl.  and  the  SUte 
university  system. 

The  chancellor's  office  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  recently  released  a 
report  which  estimates  that  56  percent 
of  students  now  attending  one  of  the 
seven  colleges  in  the  system  would  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  proposed 
cuts.  Approximately  7,500  students  at- 
tending the  university  will  lose  $11.8 
million  in  Federal  Student  Financial 
Aid  Program  funds.  This  represents  a 
28-percent  reduction  in  Federal  aid 
funds  available  to  University  of  Bfoine 
students. 

Maine  ranks  38th  in  the  Nation  in 
per  capita  income.  Yet  our  students 
and  their  families  contribute  a  higher 
proportion  toward  their  college  ex- 
penses than  the  national  average. 
Maine  students  are  paying  $291  more 
annually  toward  their  educational  ex- 
penses than  the  average  family  nation- 
ally. Furthermore,  Maine  students  re- 
ceive $229  less  in  grant  funds  and 
borrow  $228  more  than  the  average 
student  nationally.  These  statistics 
demonstrate  the  determination  of 
those  Maine  families  who  make  great 
sacrifices  in  order  to  provide  a  college 
education  for  their  children. 

Maine  has  a  number  of  fine  private 
liberal  arts  colleges  including  Bates, 
Colby,  and  Bowdoin,  with  long  and  dis- 
tinguished histories  of  providing  qual- 
ity education  to  students  from  all 
income  levels.  These  private  colleges 
stand  to  lose  the  most  if  the  proposed 
cuts  in  student  aid  are  approved.  At 
Colby,  such  cuts  would  drastically 
change  the  makeup  of  the  student 
body.  The  middle-income  students  will 
be  forced  out  and  will  be  replaced  by 
children  of  the  wealthy.  Colby  and 


other  private  colleges  run  the  risk  of 
jecoming  schools  only  of  the  very 
poor,  who  will  continue  to  have  full  fi- 
nancial aid,  and  the  very  rich,  who  will 
be  able  to  afford  the  total  cost  of  pri- 
vate higher  education  without  regard 
to  guaranteed  student  loans.  At  Colby, 
the  proposed  $32,500  family  income 
celling  on  the  guaranteed  student 
loans  [QSL]  combined  with  the  $4,000 
annual  limit  per  student  on  all  Oov- 
emment  financial  aid.  will  eliminate 
500  of  the  current  700  Colby  family 
borrowers— a  cut  of  more  than  70  per- 
cent. BCany  of  these  families  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Colby  or  any  private  college. 

I  have  received  letters  from  many 
Maine  college  students  and  their  par- 
ents, those  attending  public  and  pri- 
vate colleges  and  unlveraities  in  Maine 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country.  These 
students  are  frightened  and  angry 
about  the  proposed  cuts  in  financial 
aid.  and  with  good  reason. 

The  proposed  $32,500  limit  for  finan- 
cial aid  eligibility  would  force  middle- 
income  families  to  severely  limit  the 
access  choice  of  colleges  for  their  chil- 
dren. It  falls  to  take  into  account  the 
different  circumstances  of  different 
families.  Under  the  President's  propos- 
al, a  family  with  an  income  of  $32,000 
and  one  child  in  college  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  assistance,  while  another 
family  with  an  income  of  $33,000  and 
four  chUdren  in  college  would  not  be 
eligible.  Obviously  that  would  be  an 
unfair  result,  because  it  does  not  take 
into  account  anything  other  than 
family  income.  The  current  rule, 
which  bases  decision  on  a  combination 
of  factors— including  family  income 
and  need— makes  more  sense. 

One  family  in  Maine,  earning  an 
income  of  $42,000.  currently  spends 
$11,000.  25  percent  of  their  gross  earn- 
ings, to  send  their  two  children  to  pri- 
vate colleges.  Under  current  financial 
aid  regulations,  their  children  are  eli- 
gible for  OSL  assistance  of  up  to 
$2,400  each.  This  aid  allows  these  stu- 
dents to  attend  schools  which  they  be- 
lieve are  best  suited  to  their  needs. 
The  $32,500  cap  would  eliminate  any 
choice  of  an  education  and  force  this 
family  to  send  their  children  to  a 
public  university.  The  already  over- 
burdened University  of  Maine  system 
cannot  absorb  the  himdreds  of  Maine 
students  who  would  be  forced  upon 
them  from  private  colleges. 

The  second  proposal  of  greatest  con- 
cern among  Maine  coUege  students 
and  their  families  is  the  $4,000  annual 
limit  per  student  for  all  financial  aid. 
Another  parent  in  Maine  wrote  to  me 
about  her  children's  need  for  assist- 
ance. This  woman  is  the  mother  of  six 
children,  four  currently  in  college,  and 
earns  less  than  $13,000  per  year.  Her 
children  all  have  jobs  during  the 
summer  and  school  year  and  are  cur- 
rently taking  out  the  maximimi  stu- 


dent loans  allowable.  If  the  proposed 
$4,000  limit  is  placed  on  student  loans, 
some  or  all  of  her  children  will  be 
forced  to  drop  out  of  school. 

The  University  of  Maine  system  esti- 
mates an  annual  cost  of  $5,750  for  an 
In-SUte  student.  Clearly  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  a  family  such  as  the  one  I  have 
just  described,  to  continue  to  send 
four  or  more  children  through  the 
State  university  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  a  tra- 
dition of  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  of  its  citizens,  regard- 
leas  of  financial  backgroimd.  Our 
belief  in.  and  support  for,  access  to 
education  for  all  has  given  me  and 
many  others  like  me  opportunities  our 
parents  never  dreamed  of.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  make  certain  that  those 
opportunities  are  not  closed  off  for 
others  coming  after  us.  The  fact  that 
the  child  of  an  immigrant  factory 
worker  and  school  janitor  could 
become  a  U.S.  Senator  is  a  tribute  in 
large  part  to  the  opportunities  that 
were  available  to  my  generation.  We 
cannot  deny  that  opportunity  to 
future  generations. 

I  am  as  concerned  about  the  Federal 
deficit  as  anyone  in  this  body.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  proposed  re- 
ductions in  student  financial  aid  are  a 
false  economy.  The  future  loss  of  well- 
educated  men  and  women  from  all  so- 
cioeconomic groups  will  have  a  devas- 
tatlna  impact  upon  not  only  our  econ- 
omy but  upon  the  quality  of  our  socie- 
ty. I  will  continue  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posed reductions  in  student  financial 
aid  programs  and  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  do  so  as  well. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEBT 
RESTRUCTURING  ACT 

Btr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  many  producers  whose 
short-term  cash-flow  requirements 
threaten  to  drag  them  into  bankrupt- 
cy. The  Utest  USDA  figures  show 
243,000  farms  have  a  debt-asset  ratio 
in  the  40  to  70  percent  range  and  an- 
other 143.000  have  a  debt-asset  ratio 
over  70  percent.  With  few  exceptions, 
those  with  a  debt-asset  ratio  higher 
then  70  percent  will  not  make  it 
through  the  next  18  months.  The  key 
is  to  prevent  the  farmers  currently  in 
the  40-  to  70-percent  range  from  grad- 
uating Into  the  70-percent-and-up 
bracket.  To  survive,  these  farmers 
need  three  changes  in  current  policy. 

First,  their  short-term  debt  must  be 
restructured  into  long-term  debt. 

Second,  their  interest  on  principal 
must  be  reduced. 

Third,  there  must  be  sharing  of  risk 
among  the  borrower,  the  lender  and 
the  Government. 

Unfortunately  rural  lenders  are  not 
in  a  position  where  they  can  stretch 
out  repaymient  periods  or  reduce  inter- 
est rates  on  their  own.  Rural  lenders 


need    the    Federal    Government    to 
shoulder  some  of  the  debt  burden. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  Federal 
programs  designed  to  ease  farmers 
credit  needs,  they  are  clearly  inad- 
equate. For  starters,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  lacks  both  the 
technical  and  financial  resources  to 
handle  the  demand  for  credit.  In  addi- 
tion, the  unwillingness  of  lenders  to 
participate  in  the  President's  debt  re- 
structiulng  program  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  unworlcable  for  capital- 
starved  rural  banks. 

I  believe  one  reason  lenders  are  not 
using  the  President's  program  is  be- 
cause they  can't  carry  100  percent  of 
the  loan  on  their  books  at  this  time.  If 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
would  be  willing  to  assume  the  risk  for 
a  portion  of  that  debt.  I  am  confident 
many  borrowers  would  be  able  to 
make  it  in  the  long  term.  A  Minnesota 
group,  Communicating  for  Agiictil- 
ture.  has  a  plan  which  gives  lenders 
and  the  FmHA  this  option. 
The  blU  does  this  in  five  ways. 
First.  It  allows  an  approved  lender  to 
restructure  a  borrowers  loan  by  utiliz- 
ing both  FmHA  loan  guarantees  and 
FmHA  direct  insured  loans. 

Second,  it  caps,  at  35  percent,  the 
amount  of  the  loan  which  may  be  cov- 
ered by  direct  FmHA  loans. 

Third,  it  stretches  out  the  repay- 
ment period  on  the  direct  FmHA  loan 
portion  from  7  years  to  15  years. 

Fourth,  if  the  approved  lender  de- 
cides to  place  35  percent  of  an  individ- 
uals loan  under  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram, the  guarantee  on  the  remaining 
portion  would  drop  to  60  percent. 

Fifth,  loans  made  or  guaranteed  by 
the  FmHA  would  carry  an  interest 
rate  set  at  no  more  than  2Vt  percent 
above  the  discount  rate,  which  works 
out  to  about  11  percent. 
In  short: 

First.  It  shares  risk  by  limiting  the 
loan  guarantee  to  60  percent; 

Second,  it  restructures  debt  by  ex- 
tending the  payback  period  to  15 
years;  and 

Third,  it  reduces  interest  expenses 
by  stretching  out  the  payback  and 
capping  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  going 
to  take  care  of  every  farmers  problem, 
but  if  it  helps  just  one,  we  should  act 
on  it  with  dispatch.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  and  a  descriptive 
analysis  of  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ojection,  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

8.719 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hmue  of 
RepresenaMvet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreu  auenMed, 
TITIiE  I— FARM  CREDIT  ASSISTANCE 

SHORT  TITLE 
Ssc.  101.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Agricultural  Debt  Recovery  Act  of  1988." 


ADDITIORAL  LOAM  OUAaAimX  AUTBOKITT 

Sk.  102.  Section  346  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  VS.C. 
1994),  as  ammded  by  section  807  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  96-2S8:  98  Stat.  140).  as  tmesoA- 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  loans  authorized  to 
be  guaranteed  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Debt  Recovery  Act 
of  1985,  $5,000,000,000  in  loans  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1985  are  authorized  to  be  guaranteed 
under  the  Agricultural  Crredit  Insurance 
Fund  or  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund.". 

AFPKOVD  LBII»a  PBOGKAM 

Sic.  103.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  n.S.C.  1921  et 
seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  aid  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  349.  (a)  In  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity of  a  lender  to  participate  in  the  ap- 
proved lender  program  established  by  ex- 
hibit A  to  subpart  B  of  part  1980  of  tlUe  7. 
Code  of  Federal  RegulaUons.  the  Secretary 
shall- 

"(1)  approve  or  deny  an  application  of  a 
lender  to  participate  in  such  program  within 
ten  busineas  days  after  receipt  of  such  aiv>li- 
catlon; 

"(2)  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  such  participation,  that  a  lender  demon- 
strate agricultural  loan  losses  charged 
against  reserves  (net  of  recovery)  that  do 
not  exceed  3.5  per  centum  on  the  most 
recent  five  year  moving  average: 

"(3)  permit  the  substitution  of  five  years' 
experience  in  making  and  serving  agricul- 
tural loans  for  any  educational  requiranent 
for  the  designation  of  a  person  to  process 
and  service  loans  under  such  program:  and 

"(4)  permit  a  lender  who  does  not  qualify 
for  such  program  to  contract  with  an  ap- 
proved lender  to  process  and  service  loans 
imder  such  program. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  such  approved  lender 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  an  ap- 
proved lender  (with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary)— 

"(1)  to  make  and  service  real  estate  and 
operating  loans  insured  or  guaranteed 
under  this  title:  and 

"(2)  to  convert  a  commercial  loan  made 
for  agrictiltural  purposes  into  an  insured  or 
guaranteed  loan,  a  guaranteed  loan  into  an 
insured  loan,  or  an  insured  or  guaranteed 
loan  into  a  low-income  limited  resource 
loan,  or  any  combination  thereof,  if  the  lx>r- 
rower  of  the  loan  to  be  converted  agrees  to 
such  action  and  meets  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed under  this  title  for  such  loan. 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  or 
deny  a  completed  application  received  from 
an  approved  lender  for  an  insured  or  guar- 
anteed loan  under  this  title  within  ten  busi- 
ness days  after  receipt  of  such  application. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  approve  or 
deny  such  application  within  ten  days  after 
receipt,  such  appUcaUon  shall  be  considered 
to  have  t>een  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  UUe: 

"(1)  The  interest  rate  on  any  loan  made  or 
serviced  under  such  approved  lender  pro- 
gram may  not  exceed  a  rate  which  is  equal 
to  the  discount  rate  established  pursuant  to 
section  14(d)  of  the  Federal  reserve  Act  (12 
nJ3.C.  357)  plus  two  and  (Hte  half  per 
centum  per  annum. 

"(2)  Tf'^"«  made  under  such  approved 
lender  program  shall  be  payable  in  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  years. 
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"(e>  If  the  borrower  default*  on  a  loan  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  under  such  program 
and  the  loan  is  liquidated,  the  lender  and 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  such  liquidation 
based  on  the  dollar  value  of  such  proc- 
ceeds.". 

OUAKAirmD  LOAMS 

Sic.  104.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  D.S.C.  1921  et 
seg.)  (as  amended  by  section  303  of  this  Act) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

Sk.  350.  If  a  borrower  obtained  a  loan 
guaranteed  under  this  title  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Debt 
Recovery  Act  of  1985  and  the  borrower  Is 
not  able  to  repay  the  total  indebtedness  of 
the  borrower  under  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  a  manageable  debt  repayment  sched- 
ule, the  Secretary  shall  make  and  Insure  a 
loan  to  such  borrower  in  such  amount  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  permit 
the  borrower  to  repay  such  indebtedness  in 
accordance  with  a  manageable  debt  repay- 
ment schedule.". 

Faui  Dibt  RKSTRncrniuiio  CA  Modified 
Debt  Rbcovkrt  PROcitAjf 

CA  is  proposing  a  farm-debt  restructuring 
plan  designed  to  build  on  present  programs, 
and  target  farm  borrowers  who  are  in  finan- 
cial difficulty  yet  who  can  be  helped  with 
the  right  program. 

Today,  many  farmers  find  themselves  in  a 
financial  bind.  While  about  30%  of  farmers 
have  little  or  no  debt  and  are  doing  well  eco- 
nomically, there  are  between  30%  and  40% 
of  all  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  are  in  various  stages  of  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

WHO  AM  TRKSX  PAlUfXRS  IN  DimCULTY 

Most  agricultural  production,  about  60% 
in  1982,  comes  from  205,000  farms  (out  of 
2.4  million  total  farms)  with  more  than 
$150,000  in  annual  sales.  Narrowing  our 
focus  somewhat  of  these  farms  with  sales  of 
$40,000  to  $200,000. 

19%  have  a  debt-to-asset  ratio  of  greater 
than  70%.  That  means,  for  every  $10  of 
assets,  the  farmer  has  more  than  $7  of  debt: 

44%  have  debt-to-asset  ratios  greater  than 
40%: 

Farms  with  debt-to-asset  ratios  greater 
than  40%  account  for  71%  of  debt  on  farms 
in  this  sales  class  but  only  36%  of  assets. 

For  farms  In  all  sales  categories  with  a 
greater  than  70%  debt-to-asset  ratio,  there 
is  little  hope  of  economic  survival.  In  a 
recent  Iowa  study,  10%  of  the  farmers  fall 
into  this  category,  hold  9%  of  the  assets  and 
25%  of  the  total  debt. 

Farmers  with  debt-to-asset  ratios  of  great- 
er than  40%  are  also  facing  financial  diffi- 
culties. In  that  same  Iowa  study,  28%  of  the 
farmers  with  30%  of  the  assets  and  65%  of 
the  debt  fall  into  that  category. 

The  Iowa  survey  further  shows  that  farm- 
ers from  all  sales/size  categories  are  in  the 
over  40%  group  and  that  the  majority  of 
these  are  full-time  family  farmers. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATUM  OP  THS  PAKM  DBBT 

Nationally,  the  total  farm  debt  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  In  1971.  total  farm 
debt  totalled  around  $54  bUllon;  in  1976. 
around  $91  billion:  and  in  1984.  total  farm 
debt  stands  at  $215  billion. 

Farmers  as  a  group  have  a  much  higher 
debt  to  income  ratio  now  than  in  the  past. 
In  1950,  the  overall  debt-to-income  ratio 
stood  at  less  than  1:  in  1960,  it  doubled  to  2. 
changed  to  over  3  in  the  early  1970's,  to  8  in 
1980  and  to  10  in  1984.  Today  the  average 


farmer  is  trying  to  support  $10  of  debt  for 
every  $1  of  income. 

But  even  more  important,  the  nature  of 
the  debt  has  changed  dramatically.  Debt 
today  has  a  much  shorter  maturity. 

Much  of  the  debt  is  short  term  with  inter- 
est rates  tied  to  current  loan  rates.  Sven 
real  estate  debt  Is  based  on  variable  interest 
rates  or  is  based  on  relatively  short  contract 
purchases.  Maturities  on  a  great  deal  of  real 
estate  debt  has  moved  from  20-25  years  in 
the  1960's  and  1970's  to  10-15  years  or  less 
today. 

CAN  PAMfKKS  WITH  HXAVT  DBBT  LOAM  BX 
SAVED? 

For  a  substantial  segment  of  the  30%  to 
40%  of  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  who  are  in  various  stages  of  financial 
difficulty,  economic  survival  is  a  serious 
question.  To  help  this  group,  representing 
between  720,000  and  900,000  farms  out  of 
2.4  million  total  VS.  farms,  there  must  be  a 
restructuring  of  farm  debt.  Itiis  group, 
mostly  full-time  family  farmers,  were 
caught  with  too  much  debt  at  the  wrong 
time,  debt  that  was  manageable  under  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions  when  it  was 
incurred  but  become  a  cmahlng  burden 
when  conditions  changed. 

In  the  group  of  farmers,  there  are  many 
good  farmers  facing  bankruptcy  for  lack  of 
a  way  to  make  the  transition  from  an  econo- 
my of  high  inflation,  raising  land  values  and 
low  interest  rates  to  one  of  low  Inflation, 
sinking  land  values  and  high  interest  rates. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  group  can  be 
helped  and  saved  with  the  right  debt  re- 
structuring progams. 

CA'S  DEBT  RESTROCTtnilMG  mOPOSAL 

In  order  for  farm  debtors  to  pay  off  debt 
obligations,  a  major  restructuring  of  indebt- 
edness will  be  necessary. 

The  number  one  feature  of  any  debt  re- 
structuring program  is  to  stretch  out  princi- 
pal pajrments  into  a  manageable  debt  repay- 
ment schedule.  The  secopd  mtjor  feature 
must  provide  for  a  lower  rate  of  Interest, 
and  third,  for  farm  lending  to  continue,  the 
risks  must  be  shared. 

The  CA  proposal  utilizes  existing  FmHA 
programs  and  expertise  of  commercial  lend- 
ers to  accomplish  this. 

These  are  the  Approved  Lenders  Program. 
Insured  Operating  Loan  Program  and  Limit- 
ed Resource  Program.  CA's  Debt  Restruc- 
turing Plan  modifies  slightly  these  existing 
FmHA  programs  to  create  a  program  of 
modified  recovery  debt  credit. 

The  heart  of  the  CA  debt  restructuring 
proposal  is  the  utilization  of  FmHA's  Ap- 
proved Lender  Program,  with  some  minor 
modifications. 

PMHA  APraOVED  LEIIDEItS  PBOGRAII 

Under  FmHA's  Approved  Lenders  Pro- 
gram, a  qualified  commercial  lender  is  ai>- 
proved  in  advance  to  process  FmHA  Guar- 
anteed Loans.  The  approved  lender  makes 
the  loan,  services  the  loan  and  collects  the 
loan,  thereby  reducing  the  paperwork  and 
time  required  for  FmHA  approval  of  loan 
guarantees.  The  lender  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  proper  and  adequate  security  is 
obtained  and  maintained.  FmHA  makes  the 
final  decision  on  farmers'  eligibility,  use  of 
funds,  and  credit  worthiness. 

WHO  DOBS  THE  APPKOVED  LEHDEES  PEOOBAM 
HELP? 

In  today's  farm  economy,  there  are  many 
farmers  whose  debt-to-assets  ratio  between 
40%  and  70%  who  are  caught  in  a  'credit 
availability  gap.'  These  farmers  are  not  in 
serious  enough  financiM  difficulty  for  con- 


sideration by  the  lender  of  last  resort, 
FmHA.  Yet.  they  do  not  quite  meet  the 
credit  standards  of  private  commercial  lend- 
ers. 

This  group  is  a  relatively  stronger  daai  of 
farm  borrowers  than  normal  nnHA  borrow- 
ers. The  problem  for  this  class  of  farm  bor- 
rowers is  that  their  cash  flow  Is  Inadequate 
under  current  high  interest  rates  and  low 
commodity  prices,  though  their  basic  per- 
sonal net  worth  and  equity  remains  relative- 
ly strong.  The  security  behind  the  loan  is 
strong  enough  to  satisfy  the  bank  lender, 
yet  the  loan  is  classified  by  bank  regulators 
as  a  classified  loan.  For  the  bank,  every  clas- 
sified loan  reduces  the  amount  of  available 
assets  against  which  credit  can  be  made 
available,  resulting  in  less  credit  being  avail- 
able to  farm  borrowers. 

THE  nCHA  LOAM  OUAEAMTEE  PKOaBAM 

FteHA  Loan  Guarantees  are  designed  to 
provide  the  credit  necessary  for  family 
farmers  to  conduct  successful  operations. 
The  loans  are  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  basic  live- 
stock, annual  operating  expenses  and  refi- 
nancing for  authorized  operating  loan  pur- 
poses. They  may  not  be  used  to  purchase  or 
refinance  land,  finance  lease  costs  or  exceed 
$200,000.  Interest  rates  may  be  fixed  or  vari- 
able and  cannot  exceed  the  rate  common  in 
the  area.  The  terms  of  the  loan  may  be  up 
to  seven  years  on  basic  security.  Quality 
loans  may  be  guaranteed  up  to  90%  while 
high  risk  loans  may  receive  less  than  a  50% 
guarantee. 

HOW  WILL  THE  APPBOVXD  LEMDEXS  PEOOBAM 
HELP? 

Utilizing  FmHA's  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram, the  commercial  lender  will  have  the 
additional  security  to  make  a  bankable  loan 
to  farmers  who  find  themselves  in  a  "credit 
gap".  The  program  is  not  a  bailout  for  lend- 
ers. Unless  the  loan  meets  requirements, 
with  a  reasonable  chance  for  success  FmHA 
will  not  approve  It. 

The  program  will  help,  first,  by  making 
credit  available.  Second,  the  banker  will  use 
the  bank's  own  pre-FmHA  approved  loan 
forms  familiar  to  both  the  borrower  and  the 
banker,  reducing  FmHA's  paper-handling 
load.  Third,  credit  will  be  available  on  a 
much  quicker  basis,  assuring  that  available 
guarantee  loan  funds  reach  eligible  farmers 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Fourth,  the  banker 
and  borrower  are  familiar  with  each  other, 
helping  to  insure  that  Ijetter  loans  will  be 
made.  Fifth,  the  borrower  is  most  likely  to 
stretch  out  the  loan  payback.  A  commercial 
lender  will  normally  have  a  maximum  of 
five  years  on  the  loan  while  under  the 
FtaHA  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  a  maxi- 
mum of  seven  years  Is  possible.  This  extra 
two  years  can  assist  the  farm  borrower  in 
achieving  an  attainable  cash  flow-r>ayback 
program. 

CA's  MODIPIED  DEBT  EECOVEBT  PHOOBAM 

CA  proposes  to  utilize  FmHA's  Approved 
Lenders  Program  and  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
gram to  achieve  a  significant  plan  for  farm 
debt  restructuring.  To  achieve  this  will  re- 
quire some  modification  of  each  of  these 
programs. 

M ODIPICATIOMS  TO  THE  APPROVED  LEMDEES  AMD 
DIRECT  LOAM  PROORAMS 

A  basic  modification  to  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  is  to  place  a  maximum 
rate  to  be  charged  on  interest  Under  the 
Approved  Lenders  Program,  interest  rates 
may  not  exceed  the  prevailing  Interest  rate 
In  the  areas  in  which  the  loan  is  made.  At 


present,  this  interest  rate  is  approximately 
14V4%. 

Under  the  modified  Approved  Lenders 
Program,  a  maximum  interest  rate  would  be 
set  at  2Vi%  above  Federal  Funds.  This 
would  yield  an  interest  rate  of  12^%  at  Oc- 
tober 22. 1984  rates. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  lower  interest 
rates  in  order  to  create  a  more  achievable 
positive  cash  flow-debt  repayment  plan  for 
many  farm  borrowers.  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  lower  interest  rates,  by 
lowering  the  maximum  interest  rate  which 
a  commercial  lender  may  charge  under  the 
Approved  Lenders  Loan  Program,  the  result 
will  be  to  create  opportunities  for  additional 
farm  borrowers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Program.  A  lower  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  will  encourage  the  lender 
to  graduate  the  borrower  to  a  regular  com- 
mercial status. 

The  second  basic  change  in  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  would  help  to  expand  the 
program  to  include  the  commercial  lenders' 
ability  to  lend  to  those  in  the  credltabiUty 
g»P- 

PMHA  OPERATIMO  LOAM  PROGRAM 

FmHA  Operating  Loans  are  made  for  both 
operating  expenses  and  farm  ownership. 
Ownership  loans  may  carry  an  interest  rate 
as  low  as  5M%  and  may  be  written  up  to  40 
years.  Operating  loans  may  carry  an  Inter- 
est rate  as  low  as  7y4%  and  may  be  written 
up  to  15  years.  Under  the  Direct  Loan  Pro- 
gram, appraisals  are  done  by  the  nnHA  and 
security  in  the  loan  is  named  and  itemized 
per  lender. 

MODinCATIOHS  TO  THE  DIRECT  LOAM  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  restructure  farm  debt,  lower 
interest  rates  and  longer  pay  back  terms  will 
be  required  to  attain  a  manageable,  attain- 
able cash  flow  for  many  farm  borrowers. 

The  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
would  incorporate  into  the  Am>roved  Lend- 
ers Program  the  use  of  FmHA  Operating 
Loans  in  the  same  manner  as  the  RnHA 
Guaranteed  Loans.  The  pre-FmHA  ap- 
proved commercial  lender  would  process  the 
paperwork  for  FmHA  Operating  Loans, 
using  the  commercial  lender's  forms.  FteHA 
would  still  have  the  final  say-so  on  the  loan 
under  a  shortened  turn  around  approval  or 
denial.  Appraisals  would  be  done  by  the  pre- 
FmHA  approved  commercial  lender  or  quali- 
fied appraiser.  The  main  change  in  the 
present  FmHA  Direct  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
gram would  be  to  share  security  on  a  prorat- 
ed dollar  value  basis.  This  last  change  is  im- 
portant to  create  an  environment  where  the 
financial  risk  is  shared  and  one  which  will 
create  far  fewer  complications  than  the 
present  system  of  named  security. 

BLSMDED  CREDIT  ILLUSTRATIOM 

Under  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program,  there  can  be  a  significant  debt  re- 
structuring which  will  assist  present  finan- 
cially  troubled  borrowers  who  have  a 
stronger  asset  base  yet  who  can  neither 
qualify  for  FmHA  loans  or  regular  commer- 
cial lender  loans. 

As  an  illustration:  Farm  Borrower  with 
$100,000  of  Indebtedness— cash  flow  shows 
$21,000  available  for  debt  retirement. 

Example  1— Farm  Borrower  with  Com- 
mercial Lender,  Loan  Term— 5  years,  Umr 
Interest  Rate— 14V4%: 

Cash  required  for 

Principal  reducUon $20,000 

Interest  payment l^fiOO 


Example   2— Farm   Borrower   under   Ap- 
prt>ved  Lenders  Program  (no  modlfieatlons). 
Loan  Term— 7  years.  Loan  Interest  Rate— 
14V4%: 
Cash  required  for 

Principal  reduction ..__«.„       $14,285 

Interest  payment 14,500 


Total.. 


28.785 


Payment  deficit 7,785 

Example  3— Farm  Borrower  under  CA 
Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program,  Debt  is 
divided  between  Approved  Lender  Loan  and 
Limited  Resource  Loan  (3A)  and  Insured 
Loan  Programs  (3B): 


Total. 


34,500 


(») 


(3B) 


lA  GorailK  IM.. 
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$50,000  mm 

7  7 
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$80,000 

15 
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$10,150 

$10,476 
$S|75 

$9,714 
$11,150 

.       $20,351 

$ajt4 

Cak  nw  BSan... 


$H9 


$136 


From  the  above  example,  the  Modified 
Debt  Recovery  Program  has  accomplished  a 
significant  reduction  in  interest  rates  and 
has  extended  payments  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  to  achieve  a  reasonable  and  achieva- 
ble cash  flow. 

The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
covers  the  three  areas  of  need:  restructuring 
of  debt,  adjustment  to  interest  and  sharing 
of  risk.  The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro- 
gram shares  the  risk  by  bringing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  on  a  percentage  of  the  Approved 
Lender  Program.  Debt  is  restructured  by 
adding  the  Direct  Lending  Program,  and  in- 
terest is  lowered  with  a  combination  of  abili- 
ty through  the  Direct  Lending  Program  to 
lower  to  a  »w«nimi«tn  of  7V4%  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  2M%  plus  Federal  Funds  on  the  Ap- 
proved Lender  portion.  The  Modified  Debt 
Recovery  Program  utilizes  the  asseta  of  the 
FmHA.  the  types  of  funds  which  are  already 
available  and  adds  the  expertise  of  Commer- 
cial Lenders.  The  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program  would  only  be  in  place  long  enough 
to  carry  agriculture  through  this  present 
period  of  adjustment. 


Payment  deficit.. 


13.500 


NO  ILLUSIONS  ON  DRUG  USE 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
street  comer  In  Southeast  Washing- 
ton. DC,  sits  the  McMogney  Elementa- 
ry School.  Last  week,  found  on  that 
corner  were  the  bodies  of  two  young 
victims  of  heroin  overdoses,  just  two 
of  the  many  recently  reported  such  fa- 
talities in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Drug  abuse  and  death,  as  reported  in  a 
recent  Washington  Post  article,  are  all 
too  familiar  to  the  young  students  of 
McMogney  E3ementary  School. 

Mr.  President,  these  children  need 
something  to  counteract  their  coming 
across  overdosed  bodies  on  their  way 
home  from  elementary  school.  In  the 
Washington  Post  article  dated  March 
6.  1985,  entitled  "No  Illusions  on  Drug 
Use,"  a  poignantly  effective  way  of 
educating  these  children  to  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse  is  described.  It  is  by 
using  magic. 

At  McMogney  Elementary  School 
recently.  Maurice  Holmes  used  magic 
tricks  to  illustrate  to  a  group  of  400 
fifth  and  sixth  graders  that  no  drugs 
are  cooL  Holding  a  balloon  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  needle  in  his  left.  Mr. 
Holmes  tells  the  chUdren:  "If  you  stick 
a  needle  through  the  balloon— as  some 
people  do  by  injecting  drugs  into  their 
bodies— you  can  pop."  Then,  he  slides 
his  hands  alternately  over  a  long 
handkerchief  as  it  appears  to  change 
colors,  and  simultaneously  warns  the 
students:  "This  is  what  can  happen  to 
you  when  you  use  drugs.  Things  wiU 
not  be  as  they  seem.  You'll  have  illu- 
sions. And  you  can't  live  like  that." 

When  children  are  more  used  to 
coming  across  bodies  of  drug  abuse  vic- 
tims than  they  are  to  a  life  that  is 
drug  free,  it  takes  something  very  spe- 
cial to  create  a  positive  peer  pressure. 
In  response  to  the  growing  need  for 
the  children  of  schools  like  McMogney 
Elementary  Sch(X)l  to  be  informed 
about  drugs,  school  administrators  de- 
cided to  try  this  unusual  idea.  Every- 
one was  pleased  with  the  results.  Not 
only  were  the  students  enthralled  with 
the  magician's  performances,  but  they 
seemed  to  comprehend  the  very  im- 
portant message  that  the  magician 
was  trying  to  convey.  After  the  stu- 
dents listened  to  Mr.  Holmes'  advice 
and  watched  his  magic  tricks,  they  re- 
turned to  classes  where  they  discussed 
what  they  had  just  learned.  Some  indi- 
cated that  they  had  always  thought 
that  people  used  drugs  to  have  fun.  to 
get  things  off  their  minds,  or  to  be 
cool.  The  fact  that  drugs  did  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  a  part  of  life,  that 
life  was  actually  better  without  drugs, 
was  a  new.  and  Intriguing,  thought  to 
them. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  use  of 
every  available  resource  we  have  to 
educate  children  to  the  dangers  of 
drug  use,  and  to  the  Jojrs  of  a  drug-free 
life.  By  using  imaginative  methods 
such  as  the  one  just  described,  we  can 
create  a  lasting  positive  impression  of 
what  life  can  be  when  it  is  drug-free. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  offer  my  support  of  such  ef- 
fective drug  abuse  prevention  and  edu- 
cation methods. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  mominc  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


UMI 


RELEASE  OP  PRODUCTION 
FUNDS  FOR  MX  MISSILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  71)  to  approve 
the  obligation  of  funds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  98-473  for  the  procurement  of 
MX  missiles,  subject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  Joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  lilce  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Does  the  same  rule  apply 
today  that  applied  yesterday— that  all 
calls  for  quorums  be  charged  to  both 
sides?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
does  not  apply  unless  it  Is  arranged  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the 
time  used  in  quorum  calls  during  the 
debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71 
be  taken  from  the  time  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  great  many  Senators  who  want 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  so  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  GOLDWATEai  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  do  not  seem  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on 
this  issue,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  talk  about  those  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  MX  and  go  through  each 
of  them  to  give  an  answer. 

The  first  charge  is  that  the  MX  mis- 
sile represents  a  new  weapon,  that  it 
represents  a  new  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  it  is  a  destabilizing  ele- 
ment, and  therefore  it  is  not  a  force 
for  peace. 

Let  me  respond  by  reminding  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  while  we  have 


talked  about  peace  and  negotiations 
since  1972,  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
three  major  new  missiles  with  mam- 
moth firepower,  with  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy our  whole  land-based  nuclear 
force.  The  Soviets  are  currently  devel- 
oping two  additional  nuclear  missiles. 
All  the  time  since  1972.  we  have  con- 
tinued to  talk  and  they  have  contin- 
ued to  build  and  to  deploy. 

There  is  no  other  missile  system  on 
the  drawing  board  available  to  meet 
the  needs  we  face.  So  the  MX  is  not  a 
new  and  destabilizing  missile.  It  is.  in- 
stead, a  missile  which  we  need  to 
offset  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  itself  is  a  threat 
to  peace. 

The  second  argtiment  that  is  often 
heard  has  to  do  with  survivability.  I 
think  part  of  the  problem  comes  from 
the  fact  that  when  we  first  debated 
MX.  the  focal  point  of  the  debate  was 
on  the  basing  mode. 

There  were  really  two  issues  at  the 
time.  One  was  the  need  to  deploy  a 
new  missile  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
threat,  in  response  to  the  three  new 
missiles  the  Soviets  had  deployed.  But 
the  second  issue  was  the  need  to  re- 
place the  Titan  II  missiles  which  were 
becoming  dangerous  to  the  crews  that 
operated  them.  We  had  begtin  the 
process  of  decommissioning  the  Titan 
II.  We  faced  the  prospect  of  decom- 
missioning Minuteman  II  and  then  the 
Minuteman  III  in  the  1990's  and 
beyond.  To  fail  to  deploy  the  MX  mis- 
sile, therefore.  Is  to  take  steps  toward 
unilateral  disarmament  in  the  1980*8 
and  the  early  1990's. 

However,  the  early  debate  on  MX  fo- 
cused almost  exclusively  on  the  basing 
mode.  As  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
recall,  we  went  through  a  long  and  in- 
depth  discussion  of  various  ways  of  de- 
ploying the  MX  missile.  We  went 
through  the  racetrack  idea  of  digging 
a  giant  underground  railroad.  We 
talked  about  deploying  in  a  mobile 
basing  mode.  We  talked  about  deploy- 
ing from  aircraft.  We  ultimately  sub- 
mitted that  discussion  and  debate  to  a 
bipartisan  committee  which  proposed 
deploying  100  BCX  missiles  in  existing 
silos.  This  created  the  fundamental  ar- 
gument that  is  used  in  opposition  to 
the  MX.  and  that  is  the  argtmient  of 
v\ilnerablllty.  There  are  answers  to 
those  arguments. 

The  fundamental  answer  is  that, 
with  Improvements  in  our  detection  of 
attacks  through  the  new  technology 
that  has  developed  in  the  last  30  years, 
with  the  sensing  devices  we  already 
have  deployed,  and  with  the  ability  to 
deploy  a  new  detection  system  as  part 
of  our  strategic  defense  initiative,  we 
have  raised  another  prospect  that  the 
Soviets  cannot  discount  in  considering 
a  first-strike  attack  on  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  possibility  of 
launching  while  we  are  under  attack, 
rather  than  waiting  for  Soviet  explo- 
sives to  impact  on  American  soil. 


Therefore,  in  my  mind,  quite  aside 
from  any  calculation  about  the  accura- 
cy of  Soviet  missiles  and  quite  aside 
from  the  debate  over  hardening  of 
silos,  we  have  the  real  possibility  now. 
with  improvements  in  technology, 
that  the  Soviets  cannot  guarantee 
that  if  they  launched  an  attack 
against  the  peacekeeper  missile,  we 
could  not  at  some  point,  with  the  total 
degree  of  certainty  afforded  by  im- 
provement in  detection  technology,  re- 
taliate while  under  that  attack.  This 
eliminates  the  argument  against  the 
MX  missile,  that  it  is  vulnerable. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  Just  gone 
through  a  long,  dlffictilt  process  in 
Europe.  We  have  asked  our  allies  to 
deploy  nuclear  weapons  on  the  soil  of 
Europe  over  great  political  opposition 
and  with  great  political  cost  to  friend- 
ly governments,  and  they  have  de- 
ployed the  Pershing  II  and  the  cruise 
missile.  If  we  now  refuse  to  deploy  the 
MX,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
asked  them  to  take  an  unpopular  and 
difficult  action  and  we  will  not  have 
taken  a  similar  action  ourselves. 

Finally,  an  argument  which  I  do  not 
think  can  be  made  too  often  is  an  ar- 
gument that  we  have  gone  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  in  Geneva.  As  Margaret 
Thatcher  said  in  an  address  to  a  joint 
meeting  of  Congress,  the  Soviets  have 
not  come  to  the  bargaining  table  be- 
cause we  are  weak. 

They  have  not  come  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  because  they  seek  our  good 
will  or  the  good  will  of  the  world. 
They  have  come  to  the  bargaining 
table  because  we  are  strong,  and  part 
of  that  strength  is  a  resolve  to  rebuild 
the  third  leg  of  the  strategic  defense 
triad  by  modernizing  our  ICSM  force 
to  meet  the  growing  threat  of  the 
Soviet  land-based  ICBM  system. 

I  think  it  is  Imperative,  therefore, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  act  today  to  un- 
fence  the  21  MX's  that  are  under 
debate,  that  we  move  In  the  1986 
budget  to  fund  the  remaining  48  mis- 
siles, and  that  we  deploy,  as  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  has  recommended, 
the  full  100  IfIX  missiles. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Texas  get 
right  to  the  center  of  this  debate.  The 
argument  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  makes  that  the  response  to  the 
obvious  vulnerability  of  this  missile  is 
to  change  our  launch  doctrine  is  exact- 
ly the  concern  that  those  of  us  who 
have  opposed  the  missile  have. 

It  was  inevitable  that  we  would  get 
to  this  point,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
candor  and  honesty  in  getting  to  that 
point. 

If  you  purposely  put  a  very  impor- 
tant missile  in  a  vulnerable  place  and 
if  you  deny  that  it  is  vulnerable,  then 
what  is  the  logical  consequence  of  that 
action?  You  have  to  protect  it.  Since  it 


cannot  be  protected,  what  you  have  to 
do  is  get  rid  of  it.  Tou  have  to  use  it 
before  it  is  luiocked  out. 

Now.  the  Senator  from  Texas,  in  his 
argument,  raised  the  obvious  contra- 
diction. He  says  the  way  to  protect  it. 
the  way  to  use  it  before  it  is  knocked 
out.  is  to  launch  under  attack.  But 
then  in  the  next  sentence  of  his  com- 
ments he  said  before  nuclear  warheads 
arrive  on  our  soil. 

That  is  not  the  definition  of  launch- 
ing under  attack.  That  is  the  defini- 
tion of  launching  on  warning. 

Launching  under  attack  means  nu- 
clear warheads  have  detonated  on  our 
soil.  and  those  warheads  are  going  to 
detonate  first  on  the  silos  of  the  BfX 
missile. 

We  do  not  want  that  to  happen  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  valuable  missile.  It  is 
the  most  accurate  missile  we  have.  It 
is  the  most  expensive  missile  we  have. 
It  has  more  warheads  than  any  other 
missile  we  have.  All  those  warheads 
combined  are  the  most  powerful  deter- 
rent we  have.  So  obviously  we  are  not 
going  to  sit  there  and  let  Soviet  war- 
heads land  on  top  of  it  and  knock  it 
out  because  it  has  not  done  its  job.  it 
has  not  deterred  attack  if  that  occurs. 
Deterrence  has  failed.  And  it  sure  is 
not  going  to  be  around  to  knock  out 
Soviet  hard  targets  or  Soviet  missiles 
if  it  is  destroyed. 

So  we  are  not  going  to  change  our 
launch  doctrine  to  launch  under 
attack.  We  are  going  to  change  our 
launch  doctrine  to  laimch  on  warning. 
You  may  say.  "What  is  wrong  with 
that?  We  have  a  warning  that  the  So- 
viets are  attacking  us.  Why  not  go 
ahead  and  attack  back?" 

Well,  there  is  a  very,  very  good 
reason  for  than,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  knows  what  that  reason  is  be- 
cause he  joined  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado in  1979  and  1980  to  investigate 
the  adequacy  of  what  Is  called  our 
strategic  warning  system. 

Our  strategic  warning  system  is  a 
composite  of  a  whole  variety  of  satel- 
lites, of  communication  links  and  com- 
puters, that  all  ends  up  informing 
what  Is  called  the  National  Command 
Authority.  The  National  Command 
Authority  is  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Chairman  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  senior  mili- 
tary and  civilian  officials  of  this  coun- 
try who  would  determine  if  this  coun- 
try were  under  attack  what  our  re- 
sponse would  be.  when  it  would  be 
made,  and  in  what  order  and  size. 

The  problem  is  in  spite  of  the  tens, 
indeed  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  we  spent  on  that  system— and  it  is 
an  elaborate  worldwide  system,  as  we 
all  know— it  breaks  down.  Sometimes 
it  breaks  down  in  very  minor  and  in- 
consequential wajrs.  A  blip  will  appear 
on  a  radar  for  a  few  seconds,  and  that 
will  be  reflected  on  some  screens  in 
the  Pentagon  and  SAC  Headquarters, 
in  Norad  and  elsewhere,  and  someone 


rings  up  the  commanding  general  and 
says.  "We've  got  something  on  the 
radar.  You  better  come  look  at  it." 

By  the  time  the  general  gets  there, 
it  is  gone,  and  they  interrogate  the 
system  and  they  pimch  a  few  buttons 
and  see  whether  or  not  they  can  get 
the  blip  back,  and  it  does  not  come 
back,  and  they  watch  it  a  while,  so  it 
was  a  hiccup  in  the  system.  Systems 
hiccup  like  human  beinjss. 

But  sometimes,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do find  out.  it  is  not  a  hiccup.  The 
system  breaks  down.  Warnings  do  not 
go  on  for  a  few  seconds.  They  go  on 
for  several  minutes.  And  then  you  do 
not  get  one  general  out  of  bed;  you  get 
all  the  generals  out  of  bed.  and.  de- 
pending on  who  the  President  is.  you 
get  him  out  of  bed. 

Now.  that  would  be  hiuiorous,  I  sup- 
pose. If  we  were  not  talking  about  the 
end  of  the  world,  but  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

So  when  you  start  talking  about 
changing  our  launch  doctrine  because 
some  commission  for  admittedly  politi- 
cal reasons  decided  to  load  up  vulnera- 
ble silos  with  the  most  important  de- 
terrent missile  we  have,  then  you  are 
talking  about  serious  stuff,  and  that  is 
what  this  debate  is  about.  It  is  not 
about  bargaining  chips.  The  adminis- 
tration said  it  Is  not  going  to  bargain 
this  missile  away.  It  is  not  about  in- 
timidating the  Russians.  I  defy  anyone 
in  this  Senate  to  name  one  time  where 
we  have  built  one  sjrstem  which  has 
caused  the  Russians  to  decrease  their 
military  commitment.  Indeed,  they  do 
Just  the  opposite.  They  build  up. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  will  yield  in  1  second. 
The  issue  is  the  launch  doctrine  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  absolutely  right.  By  put- 
ting this  missile  in  admittedly  vulnera- 
ble silos,  we  %re  going  to  change  the 
launch  doctrine  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  we  do  that,  we  better  have  a 
strategic  warning  system  which  is  fool- 
proof. faO-safe.  ironclad,  and  copper- 
rlveteid.  because  If  we  have  a  launch 
doctrine  of  launch  on  warning,  which 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  very 
accurately  talking  about,  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  warning  system  which 
fails. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  pose  my  ques- 
tion as  follows:  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  statements  made  by  Khrushchev 
as  they  related  to  the  adequacy  of 
American  air  defense  against  manned 
bombers  in  the  1950's,  where  the  Sovi- 
ets, in  response  to  that  defense,  deem- 
phasized  their  bomber  force? 

I  would  argue  that  is,  in  fact,  a  case 
where  American  deployment  did  affect 


Soviet  deployment,  did  affect  Soviet 
offensive  capacity. 

Mr.  HART.  I  will  respond  in  this 
way:  If  the  Senator  is  making  the  ar- 
gument that  what  the  United  States 
should  do  is  scare  the  Russians  to 
death  by  saying  we  have  a  doctrine 
that  sajrs  we  will  launch  our  most  im- 
portant missiles,  otu-  ICBM,  MX,  in 
vulnerable  silos,  whenever  we  deem 
that  our  security  is  in  Jeopardy,  in- 
cluding any  hiccup  in  the  warning 
system,  that  is  exactly  what  is  going  to 
happen.  We  are  going  to  scare  the 
Russians  to  death. 

If  the  Senator  is  suggesting  by  scar- 
ing the  Russians  to  death  they  are 
going  to  destroy  their  S8-18's  and  SS- 
19's.  I  say  hogwash. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  said  that  no  Member  here 
could  give  an  example  of  the  Soviets 
responding  to  American  capacity.  I 
was  giving  an  example. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  talked 
about  changing  the  American  defense 
doctrine. 

As  the  Senator  is  aware,  it  is  not  our 
policy  today  to  state  how  we  would  re- 
spond to  a  Soviet  attack,  and  I  argue 
that  a  f aUure  to  deploy  MX.  a  failure 
to  have  the  ability  to  kill  Soviet  mis- 
siles in  silos  if  they  launched  an 
attack,  makes  it  more  probable  that 
we  will  move  toward  "launch  under 
warning"  than  if  we  built  the  BCX. 

I  argue  that  the  BCX  gives  us  the  ca- 
pacity to  look  at  what  is  lu^ipenlng 
longer  before  making  the  decision.  If 
we  grow  weaker  in  our  ICBM  force,  if 
we  have  a  force  that  clearly  lades  de- 
terrent capability  and  the  ability  to 
destroy  Soviet  missUes  in  sOos.  then 
ultimately  this  Nation,  because  of  lat^ 
of  preparation,  because  we  did  not 
build  the  MX.  will  be  forced  to  change 
our  defense  doctrine  and  will  have  no 
choice  except  to  move  to  a  declared 
doctrine  of  "launch  imder  warning" 
rather  than  "launch  under  attack." 

Today  the  doctrine,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  knows,  is  a  doctrine  of 
uncertainty.  The  Soviets  do  not  know 
this  afternoon  if  they  launched  an 
attadk  on  the  United  States  what  our 
req>onse  would  be  and  when  we  would 
retaliate. 

I  argue  that  the  Senator's  sUtement 
concerning  the  MX  is  exactly  back- 
ward, that  if  we  did  not  build  the  MX. 
if  we  do  not  have  the  strength  of  de- 
terrence, if  we  weaken  the  third  leg  of 
the  triad  by  not  deploying  the  new 
and  capable  missile,  we  will  ultimately 
be  forced  to  do  exactly  what  the  Sena- 
tor expressed  his  fear  about— that  is. 
we  will  be  forced  to  change  the  de- 
fense doctrine. 

I  think  with  the  MX,  we  have  more 
flexibility;  without  it,  we  have  less. 
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And  if  the  Senator  fears  those  things, 
perhaps  he  should  change  position. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  yielded  for 
a  question  and  I  will  answer  what  I 
presume  was  a  question.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da and  I  want  to  do  that  so  I  will  Just 
respond  and  then  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  saying  we  can 
build  the  defenses  that  make  Soviet 
weapons  obsolete  and  cause  them  to 
change  some,  not  all,  but  some  of  their 
offensive  systems,  to  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  build  an  offensive  system 
that  Is  going  to  force  the  Soviets  to  de- 
stroy some  of  their  offensive  systems. 
In  fact,  it  is  Just  the  opposite.  They 
are  Just  going  to  load  up  their  missiles 
with  more  heavy  warheads  to  knock 
out  the  vulnerable  silos. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  origi- 
nal remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  were  not  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  Just  said.  What  he  says  is  the 
response  to  the  vulnerability  of  MX  is 
to  change  our  launch  doctrine  to  one 
of  launch  under  attack  and  then  went 
on  to  say  before  the  warheads  arrive. 
The  definition  of  launch  under  attack 
is  after  the  warheads  arrive.  The  defi- 
nition of  launch  before  the  warheads 
arrive  is  launch  on  warning. 

If  the  MX  missile  were  mobile  and 
survlvable,  then  the  case  the  Senator 
is  making  is  a  good  one.  But  it  is  not. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission,  admit- 
tedly a  political  recommendation,  not 
military  recommendation,  said  we  are 
going  to  find  the  missile  a  home.  We 
have  to  put  it  in  vulnerable  silos  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  place  we  can 
think  of  that  will  cause  the  less  politi- 
cal deterrence  and  resistance. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  additional  question? 

Mr.  HART.  One  brief  question. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  If  the  Senator  argues 
with  the  MX,  a  more  capable  missile, 
that  we  would  ultimately  be  forced  to 
laimch  on  warning 

Mr.  HART.  No.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  made  that  argtiment. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  How  can  the  Senator 
argue  that  our  situation  would  not  be 
even  more  jeopardized  and  that  we 
would  ultimately  not  be  forced  to 
move  in  that  direction  to  defend  a  less 
capable  system  If  we  do  not  build  the 
MX?  In  other  words,  if  you  argue  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  surviv- 
ability with  the  MX  is  a  change  In 
strategic  doctrine— which  I  did  not 
propose,  I  simply  talked  about  uncer- 
tainty being  a  factor  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  take  into  account— but  if  we 
do  not  build  the  MX,  if  we  have  fewer, 
less  capable  missiles  that  are  equally 
vulnerable,  then  are  we  not  going  to 
have  to  adopt  that  doctrine  in  any 
case? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  my  final  comment  before  yielding 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  not 
argued  for  a  less  capable  missile  or 
fewer  of  them.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado argued  for  a  single  warhead, 
very  accurate,  mobile,  survlvable 
follow-on  to  the  Mlnuteman  system. 
You  can  say  it  is  less  capable  in  that 
each  individual  missile  has  fewer  war- 
heads, but  that  is  not  the  issue.  We 
can  match  the  warheads  by  building 
more  smaller  single  warheads,  highly 
accurate  counterforce  weapons  if  we 
choose  to.  And  that  is  the  alternative 
to  the  MX.  It  Is  not  the  MX  or  noth- 
ing. 

I  think  that  by.  for  the  first  time  In 
30  or  35  years,  conscientiously,  pur- 
posefully building  a  missile  which  we 
claim  to  t>e  at  the  very  center  of  our 
deterrent  and  putting  it  in  a  place  we 
admit  the  Soviets  can  target  radically 
changes  the  doctrine  of  this  country. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Winston  Churchill  once  described 
nuclear  deterrence  as  "the  stage  In  the 
story  where  safety  will  be  the  sturdy 
child  of  terror  and  survival  the  twin 
brother  of  annihilation."  Indeed,  long 
ago  we  reached  that  point  in  the  story. 
Yet.  it  has  been  the  hope  of  two  gen- 
erations that  through  strength  and 
negotiation  we  could  achieve  strategic 
stability  and  lessen  the  threat  of  anni- 
hilation. With  the  return  to  negotia- 
tions in  Oeneva.  this  hope  is  rekin- 
dled. 

Not  since  President  Kennedy  signed 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  over  20 
years  ago.  has  a  President  been  In 
such  a  positive  negotiating  posture. 
We  are  neither  at  war  nor  recovering 
from  one.  We  have  modernized  our 
Nation's  defenses  and  we  are  dealing 
from  strength.  Now.  we  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  drive  a  hard  and  rea- 
sonable bargain  with  the  Soviets.  How- 
ever, the  relation  between  the  pending 
vote  on  MX  appropriations  and  arms 
control  is  being  misunderstood. 

This  vote  has  been  called  a  referen- 
dum on  the  MX  Missile  Program  and 
the  administration's  arms  control  poli- 
cies. Those  inclined  to  vote  against  re- 
lease of  these  moneys  are  told  they 
would  be  killing  the  program  and 
sending  a  negative  signal  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. This  is  not  so.  We  are  voting  on 
whether  or  not  to  immediately  move 
ahead  on  the  procurement  of  addition- 
al missiles. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this 
vote,  we  will  have  an  MX  Program.  To 
date,  we  have  provided  $9  billion  In  re- 
search and  development  funding.  The 
Air  Force  has  developed  prototjrpe 
missiles  and  is  conducting  a  research 
test-flight  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1984.  we  appropriated  $2  billion  for 
production  of  21  missiles.  In  1985.  we 
provided  another  $1  billion  to  cover 
deployment  of  those  missiles  as  well  as 


the  long-lead  items  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  hot  production  option. 

What  do  I  mean  when  I  talk  about 
maintaining  a  production  option?  Last 
year  I  discovered  a  number  of  interest- 
ing things  about  the  MX  production 
schedule.  First,  MX  has  a  network  of 
smaller  contractors  who  perform  work 
12  to  18  months  in  advance  of  major 
production  and  assembly  of  the  mis- 
sile. These  smaller  contractors  provide 
supplies  and  engineering  support.  The 
question  I  asked  was  how  much  money 
is  required  to  keep  the  smaller  con- 
tractors on  track,  to  preserve  a  future 
production  capability  and  still  keep 
our  options  open  on  additional  missile 
production. 

That  is  where  the  data  OAO  provid- 
ed me  on  financial  expenditures  comes 
in.  In  October  1983-fl8cal  year  1984- 
we  appropriated  $2  billion  to  procure 
21  MX  missiles.  After  16  months,  the 
Air  Force  had  only  expended  1127  mil- 
lion, or  6  percent,  of  those  funds.  This 
money  was  spent  by  that  network  of 
small  contractors.  So  why  does  1984 
procurement  have  such  a  large,  unex- 
pended balance?  Because  the  major 
contractors  won't  begin  their  work  on 
full-scale  production  of  the  21  missiles 
bought  in  1984  until  April  or  May  of 
this  year. 

Last  week.  Secretary  Weinberger 
argued  that  production  lines  would 
shut  down  by  the  end  of  March  if  the 
entire  $1.5  billion  of  1985  funding  was 
not  provided.  This  Just  does  not  make 
sense.  First,  we  have  not  even  begun 
production  on  the  first  21  missiles.  If 
we  have  only  spent  6  percent  of  the 
funds  available,  how  come  we  are 
about  to  nm  out  of  money?  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  long-lead  provisions  in 
the  fiscal  year  1985  bill  was  to  keep 
the  smaller  contractors  going  after 
they  had  completed  their  work  on  the 
1984  mlssUes.  The  fiscal  year  1985  bill 
provided  an  additional  $1  billion  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Air  Force  estimated  $850  mil- 
lion was  needed  for  deployment  of  the 
1.984  missiles  and  $150  million  was  re- 
quired for  long-lead  materials  and 
spare  parts  to  maintain  a  production 
capacity.  Now,  the  Air  Force  tells  us 
that  after  only  6  months  these  smaller 
contractors  are  going  to  run  out  of 
money.  I  do  not  believe  this.  Produc- 
tion lines  do  not  shut  down  until  the 
money  is  gone. 

The  Pentagon  claims  that  the  ap- 
proach the  Congress  has  taken  would 
provide  money  to  fund  idle  production 
workers.  This  Is  totally  inaccurate. 
The  approach  Congress  adopted  last 
year  was  intended  to  keep  these  small 
subcontractors  working  at  their 
normal  preproduction  tasks  and  be- 
cause of  the  funding  we  provided  MX 
is  on  schedule. 

This  approach  appears  even  more 
valid  this  year  in  light  of  the  negotia- 
tions. It  would  allow  us  to  continue 


working  toward  production  of  the  ad- 
ditional missiles  without  a  final  com- 
mitment on  an  additional  21  mlasiles. 
If  the  Air  Force  can  clearly  demon- 
strate that  more  funding  Is  required  to 
maintain  this  subcontractor  base  and 
preserve  that  optional  future  produc- 
tion, then  they  should  do  so.  And  we 
will  have  more  than  one  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  moving  this  spring. 
We  do  not  have  to  dump  an  extra  $1.5 
billion  into  the  production  pipeline  if 
we  are  a  few  million  dollars  short  on 
long-lead  Items.  However,  the  evidence 
is  neither  clear  nor  convincing  that 
any  additional  funding  is  necessary, 
and  what  Congress  cannot  afford  to  do 
right  now  is  waste  money.  Last  year. 
Congress  put  $1.5  billion  in  escrow  for 
21  more  MX  missiles.  The  concerns 
which  prompted  this  move  stlU  exist. 
MX.  missiles  in  Mlnuteman  silos 
remain  just  as  vulnerable,  just  as  de- 
stabilizing. 

Experts  like  William  Kaufmann. 
wmiam  Colby,  Clark  Clifford.  Gerard 
Smith  all  attest  to  that  fact.  Senator 
John  Tower,  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
upon  hearing  of  the  administration's 
decision  to  place  MX  missiles  in  Mln- 
uteman silos  referred  to  those  missiles 
as  "sitting  ducks."  In  1981.  Secretary 
Weinberger,  before  he  became  an  out- 
spoken advocate  for  this  MX  basing, 
said:  "I  would  feel  that  putting  MX 
into  existing  Mlnuteman  silos  would 
not  be  of  significant  strategic  value  to 
count  as  a  strategic  Improvement  in 
our  forces."  Of  course,  he  has  now  re- 
versed his  course  holding  out  the  hope 
that  we  can  harden  the  silos  and  make 
the  missiles  less  vulnerable.  Again,  his 
own  experts  disagree.  They  say  that 
we  cannot  begin  to  harden  the  first  50 
silos  until  1990.  And  former  Gen. 
Brent  Scowcroft  said  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee:  "in  the  race  of  silo 
hardening  and  missile  accuracy  that 
hardening  has  to  lose."  The  protracted 
debate  over  MX  is  focused  upon  this 
central  part  of  vulnerability.  It  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
but  even  the  Commission  could  not 
find  a  feasible  basing  mode  for  the 
MX.  In  13  years  we  have  studied  36 
different  basing  modes.  We  still  do  not 
have  an  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  MX 
all  of  the  time  during  its  development. 
I  thought  the  rationale  for  having  a 
survlvable  system  made  sense,  the  ra- 
tionale for  going  to  the  accuracy  made 
sense,  the  rationale  for  having  a  hard 
kill  made  sense,  the  rationale  for 
having  our  triad  be  able  to  maintain 
its  position  with  its  land-based  system 
based  sets— all  of  that,  Mr.  President, 
was  based  on  having  some  form  of  a 
basing  mode  that  would  be  survlvable. 
I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  make  the  de- 
cisions and  I  guess  they  were  political- 
ly made.  We  did  not  want  to  take  up 
the  land  in  the  desert.  We  did  not 


want  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  po- 
litical implications.  And  I  think  those 
were  more  political  than  they  were 
strategic.  But  this  administration  is 
the  one  that  said  no  to  that.  No.  they 
would  not  do  that.  They  would  not  put 
any  missiles  In  Nevada.  They  would 
not  put  any  missiles  in  Utah.  They 
would  not  go  that  route. 

When  they  made  the  decision  that 
they  would  put  the  missiles  Into  a  very 
vulnerable  hole,  that  is  when  my  con- 
science began  to  tell  me  how  in  the 
world  can  we  justify  spending  this 
kind  of  money.  How  can  we  justify 
what  this  could  do  in  the  strategic  bal- 
ance and  in  the  capabilities  of  making 
that  decision?  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Texas  that  I  am  not  sure  the  cru- 
cial decision  is  what  the  United  States 
decides  to  do  in  regard  to  Its  cost  strat- 
egy. I  think  the  more  critical  decision 
is  what  are  the  Russian  targeteers 
going  to  think  that  we  will  do.  I  think 
they  have  to  think  that  we  would  have 
to  shoot  or  loose  those  missiles.  We 
would  have  to  change  our  system.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  going  to  be  the  most 
destabilizing  thing  when  that  Russian 
targeteer  has  that  kind  of  a  decision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  can 
find  a  feasible  way  of  basing  the 
system  that  can  survive,  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  go  forward  with  addi- 
tional missiles  and  additional  deploy- 
ment in  the  vulnerable  holes. 

Mr.  President,  the  choices  that  we 
have  this  afternoon  allow  us  to  take 
that  additional  time  to  see  whether 
that  can  be  done,  and,  of  course,  we 
can  send  a  signal  that  we  are  going  to 
really  look  and  see  if  there  is  another 
basing  mode,  or  to  determine  if  we  can 
speed  up  the  Mlnuteman.  Can  we 
come  forth  with  that?  We  know  that  is 
a  single  warhead.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
mobile  missile.  After  we  get  any  kind 
of  limitation  on  the  number  of  war- 
heads in  our  strategic  arms  talks.  It 
would  certainly  make  sense  to  have  a 
missile  like  this.  Obviously,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  reach  a  point  with 
the  Russians  where  in  effect  we  have  a 
Mexican  standoff,  where  they  know 
and  we  know  that  they  cannot 
through  any  first  strike  render  us 
where  we  could  not  target  all  of  our 
major  targets— not  only,  of  course,  do 
we  have  our  cruise  missiles  and  oiu* 
Trident  submarines,  but  even  from  a 
land-based  system— and  to  render  a 
devastating  reprisal  on  Russia  if  they 
made  any  attack  on  us. 

It  seems  like  if  we  had  a  single  head 
mobile  missile  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
being  targeted.  One,  we  can  hide  it 
more;  then  what  they  would  have  to 
do  to  try  to  target  that.  That,  of 
course,  is  much  less  destabilizing  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  threat  as  being  a  great 
first-strike  weapon  but  it  does  give  you 
the  deterrence.  And  that  has  always 
been  the  strategy  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we  do 
have  our  other  legs.  We  do  have  our 


cruise  missiles.  We  do  have  our  sub 
force.  We  do  have  the  Trident.  We  are 
producing  and  going  forward  with  the 
D-5  which  gives  us  a  hard  target  kill 
capability. 

But  if  we  can  find  a  basing  mode  for 
MX,  maybe  it  makes  sense.  So  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  not  want 
to  klU  the  MX  today.  This  vote  cer- 
tainly does  not  do  that,  not  untU  we 
know  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  Midgetman  on,  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  the 
technological  advances  that  bring  it  on 
and  whether  it  is  going  to  meet  the 
different  tests  that  will  come  up  in 
regard  to  its  basing  mode,  and  some  of 
the  political  considerations  that  would 
have  to  be  made  In  determining 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
number  of  mobile  missiles  out  travel- 
ing. 

Every  missile  is  popular  until  It  be- 
comes the  main  missile,  and  then  sud- 
denly everybody  starts  jtimping  on 
that.  So  I  certainly  think  we  are  wise 
to  keep  MX  where  it  is  now,  and  go 
forward  with  the  production.  We  know 
that,  given  the  time  schedule  that  we 
are  on,  we  are  not  having  any  slippage 
now.  We  have  not  expended  but  about 
$100  million  of  the  fund.  We  will  have 
a  considerable  period  of  time  to  com- 
plete testing,  and  get  the  21  missUes 
out  there.  In  the  meantime,  without 
committing  this  additional  $1.5  billion 
into  the  pipeline,  it  gives  us  the  ability 
to  see  where  we  can  go  with  our  arms 
talks,  what  we  can  do  with  our  arms 
talks,  where  we  can  go  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Midgetman,  and  where  we 
can  go  with  determining  if  there  are 
other  reasonable  bases  of  deployment 
of  the  MX.  We  have  aU  of  those  op- 
tions open. 

Since  1980,  we  have  spent  over  $1 
trillion  to  rebiiild  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses, and  not  be  building  bargaining 
chips.  It  is  projected  that  we,  through 
the  1986  budget  year,  will  spend,  aside 
from  VTC,  over  $50  billion  to  modern- 
ize our  strategic  forces.  In  doing  so,  we 
will  buy  the  real  systems  that  will  put 
us  in  a  strong  bargaining  position  and 
not  empty  chips— the  100  B-1  bomb- 
ers, the  1,010  air-launch  cruise  mis- 
sUes. 473  land-launched  cruise  missiles. 
254  Pershing  II  missiles,  the  four  Tri- 
dent submarines,  the  B-52  improve- 
ments costing  $2.4  billion,  and  the 
Mlnuteman  missile  improvements 
costing  $100  million. 

This  administrati(m  does  not  seem  to 
be  arguing  the  merits  of  MX  as  a 
weapons  system. 

They  talk  about  arms  control  sys- 
tems, signals,  and  the  test  of  national 
will,  but  they  do  not  talk  about  what 
the  mission  Is  for  MX  or  how  it  fits 
into  our  set  of  modernization  plans.  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  focus  on  these  facts. 

Look  at  the  merits  of  the  system. 
Look  at  how  much  money  Is  out  there 
In    the    pipeline    now.    Then    decide 
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whether  we  have  to  move  ahead  imme- 
diately and  authorize  further  procure- 
ment and  deployment.  I  believe  the 
facts  show  that  it  is  far  more  sensible 
to  keep  our  options  open  while  we 
monitor  the  arms  control  talks,  and 
make  any  further  procurement  and 
deployment  decisions  when  we  address 
the  1986  authorization  appropriations 
bill. 

I  repeat  again,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  vote  on  whether  we  are  going  to 
kill  MX.  It  is  a  vote  on  whether  we  are 
to  keep  our  options  open.  I  hope  today 
our  colleagues  will  Join  in  maintaining 
the  moderate  course  that  we  set  out 
last  year. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  start  out  by 
saying  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  and 
our  good  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  the  House.  Mr. 
AspiH,  the  whole  MX  Program  prob- 
ably would  have  died  last  year  because 
of  the  very  close  vote  in  the  Senate, 
requiring  the  breaking  of  a  tie  by  the 
Vice  President,  and  in  the  House  they 
only  won  by  three  votes. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  a  speck  of  his- 
tory on  this  and  touch  a  little  bit  of 
defensibility.  I  cannot  get  into  it  as 
deeply  as  I  would  like  to  because  of  se- 
curity. 

I  recall  14  or  15  years  ago  when  they 
first  started  experimenting  with  this 
idea  of  a  new  missile.  They  buried  one 
in  the  sand  and  concrete  in  the  south- 
em  section  of  my  State  of  Arizona, 
which  is  all  desert.  The  missile  was 
able  to  erect  itself  through  concrete. 
That  obviously  was  an  advantage  be- 
cause we  could  hide  those  vertical  sub- 
terranean launch  pads  if  the  missile 
came  up,  and  the  missile  came  up. 

Then  we  started  with  the  idea  that 
in  southern  Arizona  we  would  deploy 
all  of  these  missiles.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  would  take  about 
30,000  people  to  operate  the  100  mis- 
sUes  that  were  projected.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  Just  not  enough  water  in 
that  part  of  southern  Arizona  to  sup- 
port 30,000  people.  That  is  when  they 
decided  to  move  the  whole  project  to 
Nevada. 

In  that  time,  we  made  our  first 
major  mistake.  Instead  of  calling  this 
missUe  the  Minuteman  IV,  somebody 
dreamed  up  the  idea  of  MX,  and 
people  began  to  say,  "What  is  the 
MX?" 

"It  is  Jiist  another  nuclear  missile." 

You  say  the  word  "nuclear"  to  the 
average  American  and  they  either  go 
into  a  state  of  shock  or  they  become  so 
frightened  they  shrivel  up.  I  do  not 
blame  them.  They  can  remember  the 
nuclear  explosion  in  Japan.  They  can 
remember  our  test  shots  in  the  Pacific: 


the  small  ones  in  Nevada.  The  idea  of 
this  burning  column  of  smoke,  heat, 
and  fire  will  frighten  anyone. 

We  transferred  our  efforts  from 
Nevada  after  having  been  roundly  de- 
feated there,  trying  Utah,  and  up  into 
Wyoming  where,  right  now,  if  we  have 
100  missiles,  that  is  probably  where 
they  will  all  wind  up. 

I  wanted  to  briefly  answer,  if  I  could, 
the  points  raised  by  my  friend  from 
Colorado  relative  to  the  detecting  of  a 
launch  of  the  Soviet  missiles.  As  I  say, 
there  are  several  things  here  that  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  but  I  cannot.  I 
will  sort  of  fringe  on  them. 

We  do  have  a  satellite  over  South 
Africa  or  thereabouts  that  can  tell  us 
through  infrared  detection  of  any 
light-off  of  any  missile  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  light-off  would  be  able  to 
be  detected  within  a  matter  of.  I  be- 
lieve. 20  seconds  after  ignition.  We 
would  know  that  something  had  hap- 
pened over  there.  That  Is  all  we  could 
learn  from  that. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  so-called  star  wars,  which  was  very 
inappropriately  titled,  is  SDI— which  I 
think  is  the  most  applicable  term  for 
it— already  had  developed,  and  this  to 
me  is  the  important  part  of  the  SDI— 
not  the  ability,  if  we  have  to  develop 
it.  to  be  able  to  shoot  down  an  enemy 
incoming  missile  but  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  is  going  on.  Again  I  caimot  de- 
scribe it  or  anjrthing.  but  we  will  have 
the  ability— we  have  it  today— to  be 
able  to  detect  a  launch,  whether  it  is 
through  an  overcast  or  not.  We  can 
detect  the  launch.  We  can  sight  the  di- 
rection. Immediately,  we  can  alert— al- 
though they  are  probably  already 
alerted  constantly— the  ballistic  early 
warning  system  and  the  giant  system, 
of  course,  at  the  tip  of  Greenland.  We 
would  be  able  to  confirm  the  direction 
of  the  Soviet  launch  within  a  matter 
of  minutes. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and  say 
that  the  fact  we  know  where  they  are 
going  will  help  us  a  bit  because  we 
gave  up  developing  an  antiballlstc  mis- 
sile system  years  ago.  But  the  Rus- 
sians did  not. 

Now  we  know  the  missiles  are 
coming.  That  gives  us,  maybe.  15  min- 
utes to  make  up  our  mind  at  Strategic 
Headquarters  or  in  the  President's 
office  whether  we  want  to  launch 
before  their  missiles  strike  us  or  not. 
That.  too.  is  beside  the  point. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  we  have 
the  m^kiTupi  of  a  defensive  system, 
and,  if  we  go  ahead  with  the  rest  of 
SDI,  possibly  we  can  complete  that. 

I  am  much  more  in  favor  of  a  com- 
plete and  successful  conference  at 
Geneva  which  would  eliminate  all  bal- 
listic missiles.  I  do  not  happen  to 
think  we  need  any  more.  However.  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  MX.  The 
Commander  in  Chief,  my  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  Indicated  a  desire  for  this. 


While  you  could  probably  raise  argu- 
ments against  the  decision.  I  have 
always  found  in  my  life  that  arguing 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief  will  get 
you  either  the  guardhouse  or  in  some 
kind  of  trouble  and  will  accomplish 
nothing. 

The  MX  missile  is  really  a  replace- 
ment, as  my  friend  from  Colorado 
knows,  for  the  Minuteman  III,  which 
is  an  old  weapon.  We  are  replacing  the 
last  of  the  Titans  now.  I  think  the 
Titans  still  could  be  fired  and  be  effec- 
tive missUes.  but  it  has  been  in  the 
ground  30  years.  The  Minuteman  II  is 
an  old  missile.  I  think,  too.  it  could 
probably  come  as  close  to  the  target 
today  as  it  ever  could. 

But  we  want  to  add  the  Minuteman 
because  of  its  multiple  warhead  capa- 
bility which  is.  it  might  be  termed, 
questionable  because  of  the  unknown 
ability  to  build  accuracy  into  a  multi- 
ple number  of  warheads,  or  if  we  want 
to  use  a  single  warhead  missile.  I  will 
still  stand  up  and  argue  the  efficiency 
or  the  efficacy  of  our  ability  to  hit. 

Remember,  a  nuclear  weapon  to  do 
real  damage  does  not  hit  the  ground. 
It  explodes  or  is  detonated  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  ground.  The  damage 
from  the  device  comes  not  from  its 
impact  but  from  the  downward  pres- 
sure, the  great  heat  that  is  generated, 
and  the  terrific  winds  that  are  the 
result  of  the  upward  sweep  of  flames. 

That  is  what  killed  the  people  in 
Japan.  It  was  not  impact. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  destroy- 
ing a  silo  and  the  susceptibility  of  our 
silos  to  that  kind  of  attack,  I  have  very 
strong  doubts  that  that  kind  of  pres- 
sure that  can  be  developed  will  actual- 
ly destroy  our  silos  even  if  we  have  the 
accuracy  or  they  have  the  accuracy  to 
come  within  what  we  call  a  CEP,  the 
probable  circle  of  error.  If  we  do  not 
have  that,  we  will  still  have  silos,  and  I 
am  convinced  they  are  all  going  to  be 
operable. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  say  that  this 
has  no  effect  upon  our  conferences  in 
Geneva.  May  I  give  my  opinion  as  to 
why  it  will  have  an  effect?  If  we  decide 
at  5  o'clock  this  afternoon  not  to  go 
ahead  with  this  resolution— which,  in 
effect,  does  not  take  any  more  money. 
We  already  have  the  money  mipropri- 
ated.  It  is  Just  the  authorization  to  go 
ahead  with  this  small  number. 

Is  it  going  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
Soviets?  I  have  strong  doubts.  But  the 
effect  can  be  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  forces,  has  suffered  a 
major  defeat.  I  think  that  would  have 
a  much  more  solid  impact  upon  the 
Russians  or  the  Soviets  in  Geneva 
than  anything  we  might  do.  So  my 
plea  to  uphold  this  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 71  is  not  necessarily  to  build  the 
VDL,  it  is  to  uphold  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  a  decision  that  he  has  made, 
that  we  may  qiuurel  with,  but  he  is 


the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  only 
man  in  this  country  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  these  decisions.  It  is 
true  we  have  the  War  Powers  Act.  a 
very  stupid  piece  of  legislation.  But  we 
have  it.  That  cannot  stop  him  from 
making  this  kind  of  decision. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  appeal  is  not 
based  so  much  on  the  theoretical 
physical  ability  of  this  missile  to  do 
this,  thati  or  the  other  thing;  it  is 
based  upon  the  defense  of  a  decision 
of  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  must  say  this  is  not  the  only  one. 
This  missile  was  not  dreamed  up  by 
President  Reagan.  This  goes  back  14 
years  and  it  covers  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  So.  we  are  merely 
canrying  on.  and  the  Commander  has 
decided  that  this  is  to  our  advantage 
to  have.  I  firmly  believe  in  that. 
Therefore,  as  I  said  yesterday.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Texas. 

Bfr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  revisit  very  briefly  the  whole  issue 
of  "launch  on  attack"  and  "laimch  on 
warning"  and  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
about  Minuteman  III,  about  budget  al- 
ternatives and  about  this  so-called 
Midgetman  and  its  basing  mode. 

To  listen  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Colorado,  one  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  a  defined 
policy  today  and  that  policy  is  that  we 
would  launch  only  when  Soviet  war- 
heads are  impacting  on  our  soil.  That 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  we  have  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  no  set 
policy  with  regard  to  those  two  op- 
tions, that  we  preserve  our  freedom  to 
inake  that  decision. 

The  point  I  made  earlier  was  that 
the  whole  debate  about  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  MX  is  based  on  the  implicit 
assumption  that  we  do  not  have  two 
options;  that,  in  fact,  we  have  the 
option  to  launch  only  once  an  attack 
had  been  completed,  and  therefore, 
the  MX  is  presumed  to  be  totally  vul- 
nerable. That  is  not  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. It  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
Russian  missiles,  which  we  do  not 
know.  It  depends  on  our  ability  to 
harden  the  silos  and  how  effective 
that  technology  can  be.  But  the  Sovi- 
ets must  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  it  Is  American  policy  to  preserve 
our  options.  In  making  a  decision  to 
attack  the  United  States,  they  always 
have  to  take  into  accoimt  not  Just 
whether  their  missiles  are  accurate 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  destroy 
our  missiles  in  their  silos,  but  whether 
our  missiles  would  be  there  when  their 
bombs  arrived. 

The  SDI  initiative  and  the  technolo- 
gy that  is  currently  in  place  greatly 
enhances  the  Soviet  doubt  about  their 
ability  to  engage  in  a  sneak  attack  and 


destroy  our  missiles  in  the  silos.  It 
does  not  matter  what  the  American 
doctrine  is  so  long  as  there  is  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  to  what  it  is. 

My  point  was  that  that  uncertainty 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  technologi- 
cal breakthroughs  of  the  last  decade 
that  promised  to  give  us  a  better,  more 
sophisticated,  and  more  reliable  detec- 
tion system  than  ever  before. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado,  taking 
off  from  that  point,  says  that  if  we 
deploy  the  BCX.  we  will  be  more  likely 
to  launch  on  warning  rather  than 
under  attack  and  that  is  a  destabiliz- 
ing factor.  I  would  argue  exactly  the 
opposite.  With  the  MX.  we  have  more 
warheads  and  a  more  accurate  missile 
in  a  hardened  silo.  So  the  President,  in 
making  a  decision  to  launch  or  not  to 
launch,  will  have  a  more  accurate  mis- 
sile, more  warheads,  with  greater  sur- 
vivability—factors  which  give  the 
President  the  option  wait  and  acquire 
more  information. 

I  would  argue  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  by  questioning  the  fact  that 
we  might  be  forced  into  an  attack  on 
warning  with  the  MX.  has.  in  fact, 
made  a  very  strong  case  for  the  MX. 
because  with  its  increased  capacity 
and  with  its  increased  survivability,  if 
we  go  the  route  of  hardening,  with  the 
increased  number  of  warheads,  we 
could  potentially  sustain  a  greater 
attack  and  still  respond  with  the  MX 
than  we  could  with  the  Minuteman 
lU.  So,  I  see  the  MX  as  increasing  our 
options,  not  reducing  them. 

Quite  frankly,  my  fear  is  exactly  the 
opposite  the  fear  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  My  fear  is 
that  if  we  do  not  modernize  our  strate- 
gic forces,  if  we  allow  the  ICBM  leg  of 
the  triad  to  wither,  we  will  be  forced 
to  define  a  specific  defense  doctrine 
and.  by  doing  so.  we  wUl  introduce 
more  instability.  I  do  not  think  the 
causation  goes  in  the  other  direction. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
talked  about  the  alternative,  the  alter- 
native being  the  Midgetman.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  a  viable  alternative,  for 
two  reasons:  First,  the  MX  has  10  war- 
heads. The  so-called  Midgetman. 
which  is  largely  a  political  creation  of 
the  Congress,  would  have  one  war- 
head. Our  best  estimates  are  that  it 
would  cost  $100  billion  to  deploy  suffi- 
cient Midgetmen  to  have  the  same  po- 
tential impact  as  the  MX  program.  I 
do  not  believe,  given  the  debate  over 
the  current  defense  budget  in  this 
Congress,  a  debate  that  is  likely  to  last 
into  the  future,  that  we  are  going  to 
spend  $100  billion  on  the  so-called 
Midgetman. 

Third,  is  the  whole  basing  mode 
problem.  I  hear  people  talk  about  this 
mobile  Midgetman  as  if  the  general 
public  is  going  to  be  very  happy  about 
having  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles running  up  and  down  the  high- 
ways or  that  we  are  going  to  be  terri- 


bly secure  with  them  on  the  railroads: 
I  submit  that,  given  the  proposed 
basing  mode,  the  Midgetman  is  unlike- 
ly ever  to  be  deployed. 

We  have  but  one  system  that  can 
maint*in  the  triad.  It  is  a  weapon 
sjnstem  that  we  have  debated  for  12 
years  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
ployed three  mlssUes  equally  powerful 
and  while  they  have  tested  two  addi- 
tional missiles.  But  while  we  talk,  they 
deploy.  I  do  not  believe  that  promotes 
peace  and  stability;  I  think  it  endan- 
gers it. 

I  believe  that  peace  comes  through 
strength.  That  is  why  I  support  the 
MX  missOe  and  I  believe  the  American 
people  support  it  as  welL 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
jrield  momentarily  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  but  I  want  to  make  Just  a 
remark  or  two. 

The  MX  debate,  as  it  continues,  is 
nothing  if  not  increasingly  bizarre. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  Just 
made  an  argument  that  I  have  never 
heard  before  in  the  whole  debate,  and 
that  is  that  the  MX  is  going  to  be 
more  survivable. 

Even  the  Air  Force— the  White 
House— does  not  make  that  argument. 
Secretary  Weinberger  said  earlier,  "I 
do  not  think  they"— referring  to  the 
Idinuteman  silos— "can  be  hardened 
enough  on  a  permanent  basis  to  war- 
rant putting  the  MX  in  fixed  and 
known  silos." 

The  draft  report  of  the  Air  Force  in 
1982,  entiUed  "MX  Permanent 
Basing."  discounted  the  possibility 
that  the  deplojnnent  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile in  existing  silos  could  meet  the  re- 
quired criteria  of  survivability.  The 
summary  concluded  that  that  basing 
option  in  fixed  silos  "does  not  provide 
the  required  prelaunch  survivability  to 
withstand  a  Soviet  first  strike  and  pro- 
mote strategic  stability." 

No  one  up  to  now  of  whom  I  am 
aware  has  argued  that  the  MX  is  more 
survivable  than  the  existing  BCinute- 
man  or  that  it  enhances  stability.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  opposite. 

Let  me  say  briefly  with  respect  to 
the  strategic  warning  system  that  I 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  who  is  much  more  tech- 
nically expert  than  I  on  the  question 
of  satellites  and  their  capabilities.  We 
continue  to  modernize  those  capabili- 
ties, and  the  wonders  that  those  satel- 
lites can  perform  are  incredible.  But  to 
refer  back  to  that  report,  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  are  involved  in.  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  system  occasionally, 
what  we  found  was  that  quite  often  it 
is  not  the  most  elaborate  and  sophisti- 
cated things  that  break  '^own.  al- 
though that  happens.  In  the  case  of 
the  most  serious  faUure  of  our  warn- 
ing system  that  covered  a  classified 
number  of  minutes— although,  as  the 
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Senator  well  knows,  we  have  both  seen 
it  in  print  and  included  a  classified 
number  of  reported  Incoming  missiles, 
which  we  also  know  has  seen  its  way 
into  print— the  failure  was  not  the 
most  elaborate  sensors  and  satellites 
or,  for  that  matter,  linkages  in  relays 
and  communications  systems.  The  fail- 
ure, when  the  Air  Force  found  it,  was 
a  $1.89  computer  chip  at  Norad. 

That  is  the  concern,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  not  whether  our  satellites  are 
better  than  theirs  and  how  many 
times  we  can  see  fires. 

We  had  once  instance  in  which  a 
Soviet  natural  gas  explosion  was  re- 
ported, for  the  time  being,  as  a  Soviet 
missile  launch.  Satellites  are  not  very 
discriminating  in  such  matters.  It  is 
the  $1.89  computer  chip. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  day- 
light, when  things  are  going  pretty 
well,  we  are  talking  4  in  the  morning, 
when  troops  confront  each  other  in 
central  Europe,  when  we  are  in  a 
period  of  high  tension,  when  troops 
are  at  high  alert,  when  a  Korean  air- 
liner is  shot  down,  when  the  com- 
manders are  asleep,  and  someone  has 
to  make  a  decision  in  minutes  if  not 
seconds.  Then,  if  they  have  a  false 
warning  and  all  their  eggs  in  vulnera- 
ble baskets,  is  when  the  mistakes  are 
made. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  such  time  as  he  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  add  my  voice  in  opposition  to 
the  release  of  funds  for  the  production 
of  21  more  MX  missiles. 

The  history  of  MX,  which  several 
previous  speaker*  have  discussed,  has 
been  a  tortuous  one.  It  was  conceived 
a  decade  ago  to  reduce  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  land-based  leg  of  our  strate- 
gic triad.  But  the  inability  to  devise  a 
suitable  basing  mode  has  prompted  in- 
creasing numbers  of  strategic  experts 
and  many  of  us  in  Congress  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  deploying  a  system 
that  laclcs  survivability  and.  because  of 
its  accuracy,  range,  and  payload. 
threatens  to  be  a  destabilizing  element 
in  the  strategic  balance. 

More  recently,  the  MX  has  been 
touted  as  a  critical  bargaining  chip  in 
the  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets.  It  was 
primarily  for  this  reason  that  Con- 
gress authorized  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  first  21  MX  missUes  cur- 
rently under  production.  And  this  ar- 
gument is  again  central  in  today's 
debate. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  ad- 
vanced both  a  military  and  an  arms 
control  argument  as  the  basis  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  production  and  even- 
tual deployment  of  100  BdX  missUes. 
As  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger stated  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
in  the  March  17  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Soviet  deplojmients  of 
large,  accurate  ICBM's  and  the  hard- 
ening of  key  political-military  facilities 


necessitate  our  deployment  of  a  coun- 
tervailing system  to  place  Soviet  assets 
at  risk.  "Without  such  a  credible  U.S. 
capability,"  Mr.  Weinberger  sUted, 
"the  Soviet  Union  has  little  incentive 
to  reduce  those  strategic  offensive  sys- 
tems that  threaten  to  erode  nuclear 
deterrence." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  chal- 
lenge the  administration's  position  on 
both  counts.  In  the  first  instance.  I. 
like  many  of  my  colleagues,  recognise 
the  importance  of  modernizing  our 
strategic  posture.  At  the  present  time, 
we  are  proceeding  with  vital  improve- 
ments in  our  command,  control,  com- 
munications, and  intelligence  capabili- 
ties, as  well  as  the  deployment  of 
cruise  missiles.  Pershing  II  missiles, 
the  B-1  bomber,  and  Trident  I  missile. 
In  addition.  Congress  has  funded  the 
development  of  the  Mldgetman  ICBM, 
the  Trident  II  missile,  and  the  Stealth 
bomber  and  Stealth  cruise  missile. 

On  purely  military  grounds,  yir. 
President.  I  cannot  accept  the  view 
that  MX  is  vital  to  our  seciu-ity,  or 
even  that  it  measurably  contributes  to 
our  defense  posture  in  ways  that  other 
systems,  individually  or  severally,  do 
not.  As  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas.  Senator  BxiMFns. 
pointed  out  recently  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  why  deploy  the  MX 
when  Trident  D-S  offers  a  missile 
which  is  also  highly  accurate,  BCIRV'd. 
and  thus  capable  of  providing  the 
same  prompt  hard-target  klU  c^mbil- 
ity  in  a  more  survlvable  basing  mode. 
Similarly,  why  deploy  BfX  when  Mldg- 
etman promises  to  offer  a  more  effec- 
tive way  to  modernize  our  ICBM  force. 
Small.  mobUe,  and  armed  with  a  single 
warhead.  Mldgetman  will  complicate 
the  task  of  Soviet  targeting.  It  Is  in- 
herently more  survlvable  than  the  MX 
without  sacrificing  that  system's  hard- 
target  klU  capability.  Indeed,  the 
Mldgetman  will  have  virtually  the 
same  components  as  the  MX.  Inlcud- 
ing  the  guidance  system  and  the  war- 
head. I  would  note  that  the  Soviets 
are  emphasizing  mobility  in  their 
plans  for  modernization  of  their  ICBM 
force.  Both  the  SS-X-24  and  SS-X-25 
apparently  will  be  deployed  in  mobile 
basing  modes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  further  con- 
tend that  MX  not  only  fails  to  en- 
hance our  military  posture,  it  actually 
weakens  it.  The  administration's  plan 
for  basing  the  MX  in  vulnerable  Mln- 
uteman  silos  threatens  to  weaken  stra- 
tegic stability.  The  combination  of 
MX's  lethality  and  its  vulnerable 
basing  mode  Inevitably  means  that  it 
will  be  useful  only  if  launched  before 
its  silo  is  hit.  It  will  therefore  be  an  in- 
viting target  for  Soviet  military  plan- 
ners. In  1981,  former  Senator  John 
Tower,  now  head  of  the  strategic  arms 
talks  in  Geneva,  referred  to  the  MX 
placed  in  fixed  silos  as  a  "sitting  duck" 
which  "is  of  little  use  to  us  unless  the 


Soviets  are  convinced  it  can  survive  an 
attack." 

The  administration  contends  that 
hardening  Mlnuteman  silos  will  reduce 
the  viilnerabillty  of  the  MX.  But  given 
continuing  Soviet  improvements  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  warheads,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  this  costly  hardening  pro- 
gram working.  And  we  have  seen  no 
estimates  of  the  additional  cost  of  this 
hardening  effort. 

With  respect  to  the  arms  control  ar- 
gument, Mr.  President,  there  is  no  em- 
pirical evidence  to  substantiate  the  pu- 
tative centrality  of  MX  to  progress  in 
the  Geneva  negotiations.  Indeed,  the 
Soviets  seem  to  be  far  more  concerned, 
and  with  good  reason,  about  the  de- 
ployment of  a  ballistic  missile  defense. 
Trident  n,  and  even  our  Pershing  11 
deployments—  which  can  strike  time- 
sensitive  Soviet  command  and  commu- 
nications assets  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes—than they  are  about  the  MX. 

Columnist  George  Will  dismissed  the 
deployment  of  tSX.  missiles  in  his  edi- 
torial of  March  17  as  "more  eggs  in 
more  vulnerable  baskets."  As  for  their 
utility  as  bargaining  chips.  Mr.  Will 
stated  that  it  is  really  a  bargaining 
chip  between  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
undercutting  our  negotiators.  Indeed, 
everything  I  have  heard  from  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  suggests  that  with 
or  without  MX  we  are  not  likely  to 
witness  progress  in  Geneva  for  some 
time  to  come.  And  the  Soviets  seem  to 
share  that  view. 

The  talks  in  Geneva  will  not  be  hos- 
tage to  the  fate  of  MX.  Indeed.  MX 
appears  irrelevant  to  the  central  issues 
in  the  negotiations.  As  I  see  it.  there 
are  two  fundamental  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  arms  control 
progress.  The  first  is  the  record  of 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  the  agree- 
ments in  which  it  has  entered  up  to 
this  point.  By  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Perle's  reckoning.  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  existing  agreements— nota- 
bly the  construction  of  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  and  the  development  of 
a  second  new  missile,  the  8S-X-25, 
which  was  prohibited  by  SALT  U— 
raise  doubts  about  the  integrity  of  the 
entire  arms  control  process.  Deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  prospects  of  Soviet  adher- 
ence to  arms  control  agreements. 
What  is  required,  as  former  Senator 
Tower  recently  told  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  is  Soviet  consent  to 
intrusive  forms  of  verification  to  sup- 
plement existing  national  technical 
means  of  monitoring  compliance. 

The  second  major  impediment  is  the 
pace  of  qiuditatlve  improvements  in 
weapons  technology.  While  our  verifi- 
cation requirements  are  increasing, 
technological  developments  are  under- 
mining our  ability  to  verify  agree- 
ments. For  example,  it  appears  that 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles  will  be  dif- 


ficult to  control  even  with  intrusive 
verification.  Mobile  missiles  on  both 
sides  will  further  complicate  the  verifi- 
cation problem.  In  addition.  Secretary 
Shultz  has  testified  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  found  no  verifiable  con- 
straints on  antisatelllte  weapons 
which  it  believes  are  in  our  interest. 
Indeed,  the  continuing  development  of 
defensive  weapons  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  reduces 
any  incentives  for  constraints  on  of- 
fensive weapons.  Viewed  from  this  per- 
spective. BCX  is  not  likely  to  prod  the 
Soviets  to  reduce  their  substantial 
force  of  ICBM's.  In  fact,  as  I  said  earli- 
er, it  wiU  be  irrelevant. 

In  ccHicluding,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  despair  of  arms  con- 
trol progress.  I  strongly  support  the 
dialog  which  has  begim  anew  in 
Geneva  to  which  there  is  no  sane  al- 
ternative. But  adding  21  more  missiles 
to  our  stakes  at  the  bargaining  table  is 
not  the  antidote  to  the  impasse  we 
have  experienced  during  the  past  4 
years  and  which  it  appears  we  will  ex- 
perience for  some  time  to  come.  To 
those  who  assert  that  Congress  must 
release  the  fenced-in  BCX  funds  to 
ensure  that  the  Soviets  negotiate  seri- 
ously in  Geneva.  I  would  argue  that 
the  Soviets  returned  to  the  bargaining 
table  despite  the  uncertainty  of  that 
missile's  future,  at  a  time  when  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER  was  predicting  the  MX 
was  dead.  Ultimately,  the  burden  of 
arms  control  progress  will  rest  on 
whether  we  and  the  Soviets  have  the 
political  will  to  seek  meaningful  con- 
straints on  the  arms  race  and.  if  so. 
whether  we  can  devise  and  win  Soviet 
assent  to  verification  provisions  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  would  regard 
as  adequate.  I  hope  that  eventually  we 
will  both  find  that  political  will  and 
devise  those  verification  provisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  MX  will  be  the  talisman  that  leads 
to  arms  control  progress  in  Geneva. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  our  national  se- 
curity will  be  impaired  if  we  do  not 
deploy  this  system.  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  to  put  the  MX  debate  behind  us. 
begin  looking  at  our  individual  weap- 
ons decisions  in  a  broader  strategic 
context,  and  get  on  with  the  business 
of  tarkling  the  real  issues  at  the  arms 
talks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEK.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  whatever  time  the 
Senator  from  Maine  might  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  Senator  for  New  Mexico  talk 
about  the  need  to  place  this  debate 
and  the  MX  itself  in  a  broader  strate- 
gic context.  I  think  that  too  often  this 
particular  system  has  overshadowed 
its  context  in  deliberations  here  and 


elsewhere.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  put  the  1£X  in  the  context  of  the 
broader  debate  over  strategic  weapon 
modernization,  strategic  defenses,  and 
arms  control. 

The  objective  of  our  weapons  and 
arms  control  policy  is  to  enhance  sta- 
bility and,  thereby,  minimize  the  risk 
of  war.  In  1983,  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission underscored  the  link  between 
we^Mns  modernization  and  arms  con- 
trol as  a  means  of  promoting  stability. 
The  Commission,  composed  of  distin- 
guished experts  from  several  adminis- 
trations, studied  the  ICK  question  in 
broadest  terms  and  made  recommen- 
dations which  reflect  an  understand- 
ing that  weapons  planning  and  arms 
control  efforts  must  be  intricately  re- 
lated. The  Commission  concluded  not 
only  that  U.S.  strategic  forces  must  be 
modernized,  but  also  that  the  United 
States  "should  seek  to  use  arms  con- 
trol agreements  to  reduce  instabilities 
and  to  channel  both  sides'  strategic 
modernization  toward  stabilizing  de- 
velopments, deplojrments.  and  reduc- 
tions." This  link,  in  my  Judgment,  re- 
mains valid  and  necessary. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleague  from 
Texas  who  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
Mldgetman  was  somehow  Just  a  crea- 
tive of  Congress.  The  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recognized  that  the  MX  in  vul- 
nerable silos  was  not  a  stabilizing 
weapon.  It  came  to  the  conclusion 
there  were  other  factors  involved 
which  overrode  that  military  assess- 
ment. So  the  Mldgetman  was  not  a 
creature  of  Congress:  rather,  it  was 
something  that  was  endorsed  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  as  desirable. 
The  pace  of  the  present  Mldgetman 
program  is  consistent  with  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

As  I  view  the  strategic  situation.  I 
begin  with  the  premise  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes  to  feel  vulnerable  to  a 
nuclear  first  strike.  To  maintain  stabil- 
ity, neither  should  wish  to  pose  such  a 
threat  to  the  other.  Despite  these 
shared  interests,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  U.S.S  Jl.  seems  to  have 
placed  itself  on  the  most  direct  path  to 
mutual  stability. 

The  UJB.S.R.  has  amassed  a  lethal 
and  accurate  array  of  ICBM's  that  can 
destroy  most  of  our  land-based  forces, 
as  well  as  those  aircraft  and  subma- 
rines imable  to  take  to  the  air  or  sea  in 
the  event  of  attack.  While  the  Soviets 
have  so-called  first-strike  weapons, 
they  do  not  have  a  first-strike  capabU- 
ity  because  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
weapons  in  the  mix  of  UJS.  strategic 
forces  would  survive  an  attack  and  in- 
flict unacceptable  damage  in  retalia- 
tion. 

To  maintain  a  credible  deterrent 
posture,  we  must  maintain  the  viabili- 
ty of  each  leg  of  our  triad:  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  bombers,  and 
ballistic  missile  submarines.  There  is 
cause  for  concern  that  our  present 


ICBM's  are  vulnerable  and  our  air  and 
sea  forces  are  aging.  The  new  bomber, 
be  it  the  B-1  and/or  the  Stealth,  and 
the  Trident  submarine/missile  system 
are  designed  to  correct  these  deficien- 
cies. The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
MX  missile  in  solving  our  ICBM  viil- 
nerability  problems. 

As  originally  contemplated,  the  MX 
was  to  be  placed  in  a  mobile  and  theo- 
retically survlvable  basing  mode.  But 
strategic  necessity  jrielded  to  environ- 
mental and  political  opposition.  When 
the  basing  mode  shifted  from  race- 
tracks to  fixed  silos  the  rational  for  its 
mission  inexorably  shifted  as  well. 

After  examining  all  the  consider- 
ations and  arguments,  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  concluded  that,  while 
some  MX  missiles  were  necessary  as 
we  move  toward  stabilizing  weapons 
systems — and  they  had  in  mind  the 
BCidgetman— and  arms  reduction 
agreements,  we  had  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance or.  reality  of  a  first-strike 
ISK  force.  In  this  sense,  I  believe  it  is 
particularly  important  that  the  MX  be 
viewed  in  that  broad  strategic  context 
to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  referred.  With  large  numbers 
of  MX  missiles  combined  with  the 
Mldgetman.  the  B-1  and  Stealth 
bombers,  and  the  Trident/D-5  system, 
the  U.S.  strategic  offensive  force  of 
the  future  might  well  appear  to  the 
Soviets  as  a  potential  first-strike 
threat. 

Weapons  developments  in  the 
U.SJSJI..  of  course,  raise  similar  fears 
in  the  United  States.  The  spectre  of 
SS-X-24  and  SS-X-25  ICBM's.  Black- 
jack bombers,  and  more  Tjrphoon  sub- 
marines, added  to  the  already  formida- 
ble ICBM  force,  evokes  serious  con- 
cern over  Soviet  intentions. 

The  administration's  response  to  all 
this,  the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
has  in  most  cases  heightened  rather 
than  reduced  concerns.  The  ambigu- 
ous nature  of  the  program  and  the  ad- 
amant refusal  to  address  it  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
raised  concerns  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  the  notion  of  an  effective  defen- 
sive shield  sounds  quite  appealing, 
there  are  many  troublesome  implica- 
tions and  concerns  to  address  before 
we  proceed  too  far.  If  we  solve  the 
technological  problem  of  a  space-based 
ballistic  mlssQe  defense,  for  example. 
wiU  we  have  to  Invest  yet  more  billions 
of  dollars  in  defenses  against  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles?  Wouldn't  the 
Soviet  respond  to  the  vision  of  a  U.S. 
defensive  system  by  building  up  their 
offensive  systems?  Logic  and  history 
suggest  they  would.  In  all  probability, 
the  Soviets  would  seek  to  overwhelm 
the  defensive  system  by  simply  multi- 
plying their  offensive  weapons. 

I  will  give  you  two  examples  in  our 
history  to  demonstrate  what  the  psy- 
chological and  military  reaction  is 
likely  to  be.  When  it  was  disclosed 
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that  the  Soviets  had  been  developing 
and  deploying  a  new  radar  In  Siberia, 
what  was  the  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States?  Many  asked.  "If 
the  Soviets  have  an  effective  battle 
management  radar  system,  what 
should  we  do?  Should  we  reduce  the 
number  of  our  offensive  weapons? 
Should  we  cut  out  the  MX  or  Midget- 
man  or  Mlnuteman  III?"  The  answer 
was,  "No.  we  are  going  to  build  a 
better  penetrator.  We  are  going  to 
start  talking  about  developments  such 
as  MaRV's. 

There  was  a  similar  response  when  it 
was  initially  reported  that  the  Soviets 
sent  a  cruise  missile  flying  over  Fin- 
land. The  first  reports  came  back  that 
the  Soviets  had  shot  down  the  missile. 
Those  reports  happened  to  be  in  error. 
The  question  arose  however,  what  if 
the  reports  were  accurate?  What 
would  we  have  done? 

The  question  was  asked  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense:  "What  would  you 
have  recommended  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States?  Would  you  have 
recommended  that  we  cancel  the 
cruise  missile  program?"  And  the 
answer,  of  course,  was  no,  we  will  build 
a  better  cruise  missile. 

So  I  think  in  Just  two  recent  exam- 
ples we  have  seen  that  the  response  we 
can  predict  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
is  not  to  reduce  their  offensive  capa- 
bility, but  rather  to  increase  it  or  build 
a  better  offensive  system. 

A  word  about  our  allies.  I  attended  a 
recent  Wehrkunde  conference  in 
Munich,  and  the  apprehensions  of  our 
NATO  allies  over  the  SDI  were  all  too 
apparent.  Niunerous  questions  were 
raised:  Assuming  the  United  States 
coiild  develop  land-  or  space-based 
weapons  that  could  neutralize  Soviet 
ICBM's,  would  they  be  equally  effec- 
tive against  intermediate-range  sys- 
tems such  as  the  SS-20?  Would  secur- 
ing protection  for  American  retaliato- 
ry forces  push  the  Soviets  into  deploy- 
ing similar  systems,  thereby  leaving 
the  British  and  French  retaliatory 
forces  irrelevant?  Would  the  neutral- 
ization of  strategic  and  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons  enhance  the 
prospects  of  a  conventional  or  chemi- 
cal attack  against  which  NATO  is 
presently  ill-equipped  to  fight?  And  so 
on. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do? 

I  believe  that  we  must  recognize  and 
address  the  relationship  between  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  MX  is  but  one  element  of 
the  offensive  side  of  the  equation.  It 
remains,  in  my  view,  a  transition 
system.  Its  production  and  deployment 
must  be  moderated  to  be  consistent 
with  the  U.S.  objective  of  linking  arms 
reductions  with  weapons  moderniza- 
tion. In  this  context,  a  limited  number 
of  MX  missiles  will  suffice  to  keep 
open  the  only  active  U.S.  ICBM  pro- 
duction line  while  we  move  toward 
more  stabilizing  weapons  and  signifi- 


cant reductions  in  both  sides'  arsenals. 
Hence,  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
place  production  and  deployment 
limits  on  the  MX  at  levels  below  those 
which  the  administration  is  seeking  in 
fiscal  year  1986  and  beyond. 

With  regard  to  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  I  believe  we  must  seek  clear 
answers  to  the  questions  being  raised 
in  the  Congress,  by  the  public,  and  by 
our  allies.  While  we  pursue  research 
permitted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  we  should  make  clear  to 
the  Soviets  that  we  are  prepared  to  ad- 
dress definitions  and  perhaps  adjust 
the  pace  and  focus  of  the  program  in 
accordance  with  progress  in  the 
Oeneva  negotiations. 

Today's  debate  and  vote.  then,  are 
inextricably  tied  to  those  we  will  be 
having  in  this  body  in  the  coming 
weeks  and  months.  I  intend  to  vote 
today  to  release  fiscal  year  1985  fimds 
authorizing  production  of  21  MX  mis- 
siles. I  believe  that  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate as  we  begin  negotiations  in 
Oeneva  to  cut  off  the  only  ICBM  pro- 
duction program  underway  in  the 
United  States. 

I  intend,  however,  to  seek  a  modera- 
tion of  the  pace  of  MX  production  and 
deployment.  This  will  be  reflected  in 
my  approach  to  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1986  request  for  MX  fund- 
ing, which  will  be  debated  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
the  kind  of  statements  that  were  made 
earlier  today,  we  must  insure  that  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Mldgetman  proceed 
apace  and  that  research  into  surviv- 
able  basing  modes  continues. 

I  will  also  be  looking  to  see  that  our 
arms  control  positions  continue  to  link 
modernization  and  reductions  and 
that  they  emphasize  stability. 

I  believe  that  the  administration's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1986  funding  of 
the  SDI  exceeds  necessary  and  pru- 
dent levels  of  expenditures.  While  re- 
search must  continue,  we  must  not 
allow  it  to  preclude  future  decisions  on 
strategic  weapons  and  arms  control 
policies.  We  must  ensure  that  the  SDI 
provides,  not  removes,  flexibility. 

In  assessing  our  weapons  programs, 
and  in  trying  to  affect  Soviet  deci- 
sions, our  goal  should  not  be  "mutual 
assured  destruction."  but,  rather, 
"mutual  assured  restraint."  We  must 
accept  that  the  assured  survivability 
of  both  sides'  strategic  forces  is  neces- 
sary to  avert  war.  In  the  long  nm,  re- 
straint must  be  mutual  or  it  will  never 
be  assured. 

Mr.  President.  I  jrleld  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  we 
come  back  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  now  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Mr. 


President,  if  we  need  2  or  3  more  min- 
utes, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  might  be  provided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Bflr.  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 71.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  release  of  funds  for  the  &(X 
missile.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  once  again  carefully  re- 
viewed the  military  requirements  for 
this  weapon  system  and  its  importance 
to  arms  control  negotiations,  and  once 
again  the  committee  has  voted  to  sus- 
tain production  of  the  missile. 

We  have  all  heard  the  charge  that 
the  MX  is  a  destabilizing  first  strike 
weapon  and  should  not  be  deployed. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  critics  who 
make  that  charge  do  not  also  demand 
that  the  Soviets  dismantle  the  more 
than  600  first  strike  ICBM's  deployed 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  critics  are  willing  to  allow 
the  Soviets  to  deploy  first  strike  weap- 
ons that  undermine  stability,  but  they 
would  not  like  the  United  States  to  re- 
dress the  problem  by  deploying  the 
MX. 

Our  lack  of  resolve  in  this  matter 
serves  but  to  strengthen  the  Soviet 
Union's  leverage  at  the  negotiating 
table.  The  more  than  600  SS-18  and 
88-19  missiles  presently  deployed  by 
the  Soviets  can  threaten  the  hardest 
of  U.S.  targets.  Without  the  MX.  we 
will  have  no  time  urgent  capability  to 
hold  similar  targets  at  risk  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Another  argument  against  the  MX  is 
that  it  should  be  canceled  in  favor  of 
the  small  mobile  ICBM.  The  small 
mobile  ICBM  cannot  be  deployed  in 
this  decade  and  will  cost  many  more 
times  what  the  MX  wUl  cost.  Addition- 
ally, the  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  small  mobile  ICBM 
be  deployed  after  deplojonent  of  100 
MX  missiles. 

The  MX  missile  is  the  only  land 
based  ICBM  that  can  give  us  the  capa- 
bility to  hold  the  Soviets  hard  targets 
at  risk  in  the  near  term.  Failure  to  ad- 
dress this  serious  deficiency,  can  only 
further  weaken  our  ability  to  deter 
war  and  Increase  the  Soviet  capability 
to  use  nuclear  blackmail  against  us. 

Failure  to  approve  funds  for  the  MX 
would  also  hand  Soviets  something 
they  prize  very  much,  and  that  is  uni- 
lateral termination  of  a  strategic  nu- 
clear program  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  no  concessions  on 
their  part.  If  the  Congress  gives  this 
one  to  the  Soviets,  then  we  may  as 
well  bring  our  negotiators  home  from 
Geneva. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  two  letters 
that  I  have  received.  One  is  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Caspar  Weinberger  and  the  other  is 


jointly  signed  by  Mr.  Weinberger  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  General  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr. 

Both  letters  underscore  strong  sup- 
port for  the  MX  as  a  portion  of  the 
Triad  and  as  leverage  for  arms  negoti- 
ations, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President.  If  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  should  have  doubts  about 
whether  to  support  the  MX,  I  simply 
remind  them  that  the  President  has 
had  experts  working  on  this  matter 
for  a  long  time.  He  has  heard  both 
sides  of  the  matter  for  an  extended 
period.  Several  Presidents  have  recom- 
mended this  MX.  It  did  not  start 
imder  President  Reagan,  and  several 
Chairmen  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  in  the  past  have  recommended 
it.  I  want  to  say  further  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  recom- 
mended It,  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
Vessey.  recommended  it,  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend- 
ed it,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
recommended  it,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force  recommended  it,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  rec- 
ommended it,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  recommends  it. 

In  other  words,  here  is  the  weapon 
that  is  endorsed  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  the  Secretaries  of  all  of 
the  services,  and  all  of  these  military 
experts  have  recommended  this 
weapon.  So  if  any  Senator  has  a  doubt 
about  whether  he  should  go  along,  he 
can  well  rely  on  the  research,  the 
study,  and  the  investigation  that  all  of 
these  people  have  made  on  this  par- 
ticular weapon. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  some  wisdom  provided  by 
the  noted  Soviet  scientist.  Dr.  Andrei 
Sakharov,  in  an  open  letter  to  Dr. 
Sidney  Drell  of  Stanford  University. 
Dr.  Sakharov  pointed  out  that  our 
ability  to  avert  nuclear  war  may  be 
very  weU  contingent  upon  a  continu- 
ation of  the  arms  race  that  we  all 
would  like  to  halt.  Approving  the  MX 
should  assist  in  getting  an  arms«agree- 
ment  that  should  reduce  the  arms 
race. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  71;  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  Goldwateh.  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  seeking 
approval  for  the  MX. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRi).  as  follows: 


Trx  SacazrAKT  or  Dkfbi  sk. 
Wtuhington,  DC,  March  13, 1985. 
Hon.  Strom  TmntMOHD, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waihington.  DC. 

OiAX  Sbiator:  We  are  writing  to  urge 
your  support  for  the  Immediate  deployment 
of  Peacekeeper  as  an  e—entlal  element  of 
oiu-  strategic  modernization  program  and  a 
vitally  necessary  contribution  to  our  deter- 
rent postiuv.  Also,  with  the  beginning  of  ne- 
gotiations In  Geneva  for  reductions  in  nucle- 
ar weapons,  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  a  critical  opportimity  to  help  assure 
the  security  of  the  nation  and  world  stabili- 
ty by  voting  for  the  continued  deployment 
of  the  Peacekeeper  missile. 

T)\e  Soviets  continue  to  modernize  and 
expand  their  strategic  nuclear  forces  far  in 
excess  of  their  legitimate  defensive  needs. 
These  deployments  upset  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance so  necessary  for  global  stability.  If  we 
as  a  nation  are  to  ensure  the  continued  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Triad  and  to  restore  sta- 
bility, we  need  a  military  capability  that 
makes  the  Soviets'  assessment  of  war  out- 
comes under  any  circumstance  so  uncertain 
and  so  dangerous  as  to  remove  any  incentive 
for  them  to  initiate  an  attack.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Iilshly  acciirate  Peacekeeper 
will  provide  this  capability,  thus  enhan^ng 
deterrence. 

The  Peacekeeper— and  the  follow-on  small 
ICBM— will  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
land-based  leg  of  the  Triad  into  the  next 
century.  There  will  Xne  far  too  few  Peace- 
keepers for  them  to  be  considered  a  first- 
strike  system.  However,  with  the  Peacekeep- 
er in  the  Triad,  and  with  our  highly  effec- 
tive warning  system,  the  Soviets  will  know 
there  is  no  reasonable  attack  scenario  in 
which  they  could  deny  the  certainty  of  VS. 
retaliation  against  the  targets  they  value 
most— their  residual  nuclear  forces,  their 
command  and  control  installations,  and 
their  leadership.  That  is  the  essence  of  our 
deterrence. 

We  must  deploy  the  100  Peacekeepers 
without  delay  in  order  to  maintain  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Triad,  ensure  deterrence, 
and  promote  meaningful  negotiations.  The 
Peacekeeper  is  tested  and  ready  for  deploy- 
ment now.  We  urge  you  to  vote  for  the 
Peacekeeper. 
Sincerely, 

CASPAH  W.  WEUfBKKOKR, 

Secretary  ofDefetue. 
JOHH  W.  Vksskt,  Jr., 
Qeneral,  USA;  Chairman. 

Joint  Chief*  of  Staff. 

The  Sbcrbtart  op  Depersk. 
Waahington,  DC,  March  14, 198S. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmors. 
U.S.  Senaie.  Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Sehator:  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
a  critical  decision  on  the  MX  missile  system 
in  the  next  week.  During  this  time.  Mem- 
bers must  decide  If  continued  MX  produc- 
tion is  in  our  national  interest,  is  crucial  to 
TTmfpt^ininy  a  Stable  nuclear  balance,  and 
contributes  to  our  chances  of  success  in  the 
Geneva  arms  talks. 

As  the  Congress  debates  this  vital  issue,  I 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  dispel  several 
false  claims  put  forth  by  critics  regarding 
the  MX's  funding  status,  deployment  sched- 
ule and  arms  control  value.  The  first  claim 
is  that  a  negative  vote  is  not  a  vote  to  kill 
the  Peacekeeper  because  sufficient  funds 
exist  to  keep  the  program  alive  tlirough  FY 
1985.  Let  there  tie  no  mistake  about  the 
Impact  of  tills  vote:  without  the  release  of 
the  fenced  $1.5  billion.  Peacekeeper  produc- 


tion will  begin  to  shutdown.  During  the 
Baker-O'Neill  discussions  last  year.  Con- 
gress agreed  to  defer  a  final  vote  on  FT  1985 
Peacekeeper  production  for  six  months  and 
agreed  that  tl  billion  would  be  sufficient  in 
the  interim  to  fund  the  FT  1985  program 
and  retain  complete  production  capability. 

The  votes  cast  next  week  on  Peacekeeper 
will  detennine  whether  that  production  ca- 
pability will  exist  beyond  31  March.  In  fact. 
95  percent  of  all  authorized  FT  1984/1985 
production  funds  will  be  obligated  by  31 
March  as  was  generally  anticipated  last 
year.  Obligation  status  is  the  critical  indicap 
tor  since  obligations  identify  the  money  the 
Treasury  will  need  to  pay  negotiated  com- 
mitments for  work  ordered. 

A  production  shutdown  would  affect 
smaller  contractors  who  supply  materials 
and  parts  required  to  sustain  production. 
The  only  remaining  production  activities  if 
funds  are  not  released  will  be  the  comple- 
tion of  the  21  FT  1985  missiles  at  various 
stages  of  production  by  larger  contractors. 
Any  future  discision  to  renew  production 
after  shutdown  Iiegins  would  incur  cosUy  re- 
start and  contractor  recertification  penal- 
ties. 

Critics  also  favor  a  "wann"  production  ca- 
p^illty  that  will  retain  the  Bex's  arms  con- 
trol leverage.  They  rationalize  that  if  MX  is 
a  "bargaining  chip,"  why  do  we  need  actual- 
ly to  produce  it?  Why  not  save  $1.5  billion 
that  could  reduce  the  Federal  deficit?  This, 
too,  Is  a  spurious  claim.  First,  to  keep  a 
"warm"  production  line  would  cost  an  addi- 
Uonal  $850  million  through  FT  1985  to 
produce  nothing.  We  cannot  waste  our  tax 
dollars  and  idle  skiUed  workers  indefinitely 
while  awaiting  progress  in  Geneva.  Seoimd. 
this  argument  assumes  that  Peacekeeper 
need  not  be  deployed  to  be  traded  for  simi- 
lar Soviet  systons  and  ignores  the  fact  that 
BCX  enhances  deterrence  and  fulfills  a  mili- 
tary need.  Moving  forward  with  MX  produc- 
tion and  deployment  sends  Moscow  an  un- 
mistakable message  regarding  n.S.  intent  to 
maintain  stable  deterrence.  The  bargaining 
leverage  of  MX  is  its  military  capability  to 
make  Soviet  ICBMs,  in  the  words  of  Brent 
Scowcroft,  "depreciating  assets." 

MX  has  never  been  a  "bargaining  chip." 
On  this  point  the  Administration's  position 
is  clear  On-going  strategic  modemizaU<m 
creates  strong  incentives  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seriously  negotiate  genuine,  stabi- 
lizing arms  reductions.  In  this  sense,  every 
aspect  of  our  modernization  program,  in- 
cluding MX.  is  on  the  bargaining  table.  Re- 
member the  Soviets  are  shrewd  negotiators; 
they  do  not  trade  deployed  SS-lSs  for 
"warm"  ICBM  producUtm  lines. 

Further,  MX  Is  not  a  "budget  buster."  MX 
procurement  alMorbed  far  greater  reduction 
in  FT  1985  than  any  other  DoD  procure- 
ment program,  considering  the  urgoit  need 
for  ICBM  modernization.  Denial  of  $1.5  ba- 
llon will  not  significantly  reduce  the  deficit 
but  will  have  a  disastrous  impact  on  our 
arms  control,  force  modernization,  and  fw- 
eign  policy  objectives. 

Finally,  recent  charges  that  a  draft  GAG 
report  casts  doubt  about  the  BCX  program's 
ability  to  meet  its  military  requirements  and 
deployment  schedule  are  grossly  exaggoat- 
ed.  This  preliminary  draft,  leaked  to  media 
in  an  obvious  attempt  to  sow  doubts  about 
the  MX  program  at  this  critical  juncture. 
was  actually  an  endorsement  of  the  MX 
program.  While  the  GAO  pointed  out  that 
the  Air  Force  has  accepted  a  measure  of  risk 
in  cmnpIeUng  MX  flight  tests  and  concur- 
rently initiating  d^loyment,  GAO  admitted 
that  this  is  not  unusual  for  ballistic  missile 
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progrmms.  The  draft  flndi  that  missile  com- 
ponents have  been  extensively  tested  on  the 
ground  and  In  highly  successful  flight  test- 
ing. GAO  witnesMS  before  Congress  have 
confirmed  the  program  is  well  managed, 
within  cost,  and  on  schedule,  and  that  the 
Air  Force  has  built  time  into  the  develop- 
ment program  to  allow  for  problems. 

It  is  clear  that  MX  critics  are  far  more  In- 
terested in  killing  the  MX  program  than 
keeping  it  alive.  They  are  also  far  more  in- 
terested in  killing  it  than  in  presenting  the 
facts  accurately.  Yet.  ironically,  it  is  the 
most  vociferous  MX  critics  who  argue  that  a 
negative  vote  will  not  kill  the  MX.  These 
same  critics  want  to  keep  a  costly,  unpro- 
ductive MX  line  open  for  "leverage"  but 
argue  against  the  very  thing  that  provides 
that  leverage:  continued  MX  production. 

Those  Members  who  are  genuinely  unde- 
cided on  this  crucial  issue  should  not  allow 
groundless  claims,  dubious  "facts,"  and  dis- 
credited arms  control  theories  to  cloud  the 
debate  over  the  urgent  need  for  release  of 
fenced  MX  funds  and  continue  with  MX 
production. 
Sincerely, 

CASPAa  W.  Wmfsnon. 


I  vfrm.  a  rM. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12  noon  having  torlved.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  now  stands  in  recess  until  2 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:03  pjn..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.:  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Prxssler].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distingtilshed 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCluriI. 
has  to  chair  a  subcommittee  meeting 
at  2  o'clock.  I  know  that  I  have  the 
floor  at  this  time.  I  am  glad,  if  the 
managers  of  the  bill  will  allow  me.  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  a 
short  speech  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor.  I  am  glad  to  do  so.  if  I  can 
be  recognized  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  if  that  is  agreeable  with  the 
managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  not  advised  by 
Senator  Goldwater  that  an  order  had 
been  entered  and.  therefore,  at  this 
moment  what  can  be  done  to  accom- 
modate our  colleagues? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  because  a 
number  of  Senators  have  asked  to  be 
recognized  already,  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  in  order  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  first  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  then  the  Senator 
Irom  Arkansas. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  also  seeking  recognition.  I 
have  given  the  Senator  the  assurance 
that  he  can  be  early  on. 

Mr.  HART.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
made  the  same  assurance  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  be 
recognized,  to  be  followed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  then  to  be 
followed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  think  that  is  an  eq- 
ultiAle  arrangement,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  making 
the  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized. 

MX  IS  VITAL  TO  DmKBBICB 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Aiiumsas.  and  the  managers  of  the 
bill.  Also.  I  thank  the  other  Senators 
involved  in  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement  so  that  we  can  best  use  our 
time  and  accommodate  the  needs  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  MX  is  vital  to  the 
U.S.  deterrent  posture. 

As  President  Reagan  himself  said 
yesterday  in  Canada: 

As  much  as  we  may  hope  for  greater  sta- 
bility through  arms  control,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Soviet  record  of  compli- 
ance with  past  agreements  has  been  poor. 
The  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Yalta  Accord 
pledging  free  elections,  then  proceeded  to 
dominate  Eastern  Europe:  they  signed  the 
Oeneva  Convention  banning  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  SALT  II  limiting  devel- 
opment of  new  weapons,  and  the  ABM 
Treaty,  but  are  now  violating  all  three:  and 
they  signed  the  Helsinki  Accord  solemnly 
pledging  respect  for  human  rights,  but  then 
Jailed  the  Individuals  trying  to  monitor  it  in 
the  USSR. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday,  March  17,  1985.  published 
a  lead  article  entitled  "New  Soviet 
Missiles  Prepared."  This  article  made 
some  Important  points  related  to  the 
impending  Senate  and  House  votes  on 
the  MX. 

First.  Presidential  National  Security 
Advisor  Robert  McFarlane  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  new  Soviet  SS-24 
ICBM  is  a  "destabilizing  system."  He 
added  that  the  S8-24's  "are  swift, 
carry  a  big  payload.  are  mobile  and  are 
accurate."  The  article  also  stated  that 
"a  drawing  of  the  SS-24  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  1985  edition  of  the  Penta- 
gon's 'Soviet  Military  Power'  booklet 
expected  next  month."  The  article 
stated  further  that  the  Soviet  SS-24 
was  launched  from  a  "railroad  launch- 
er," and  that  "tunnels  and  covered 
sheds  along  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
Soviet  railroad  tracks  could  serve  as 
storage  and  hiding  places  for  the  SS- 
24."  The  article  concluded  that  the 
,Soviet  "are  going  to  have  the  mobile 
ssrstem  that  former  President  Carter 
wanted  in  Nevada  and  Utah." 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  references 
to  the  Soviet  SS-24  ICBM  compare  it 
to  the  U.S.  MX  ICBM.  These  press  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union 


will  probably  have  the  equivalent  of 
the  highly  survivable  U.S.  race  track 
MX  system  with  their  railmobUe  8S- 
24.  which  could  become  operational  as 
early  as  this  year.  Accordingly,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  impending  floor  debate 
on  the  MX.  Senator  Laxalt  and  I  ur- 
gently requested  of  President  Reagan 
that  the  reported  unclassified  drawing 
of  the  railmobile  SS-24  launcher  be 
made  public  as  soon  as  possible,  to- 
gether with  an  unclassified  railroad 
map  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Second,  we 
requested  that  an  unclassified  chart 
showing  the  DIA  estimate  of  8.500 
Soviet  ICBM  warheads— also  reported 
several  times  in  the  press— be  released. 
This  chart  reportedly  estimates  14 
warheads  on  each  super  heavy  Soviet 
SS-18  ICBM.  and  apparently  does  not 
even  consider  impending  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  the  survivable.  railmobile 
SS-24  MX  racetrack  equivalent.  Two 
of  these  items  were  put  on  large  brief- 
ing boards  with  the  DOD  logo  so  that 
we  can  use  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  defending  the  MX  this  week 
and  later  for  the  defense  budget  floor 
debate. 

This  chart  shows  a  railmobile  Soviet 
SS-24  transporter-erector-launcher  at 
the  end  of  a  special  Soviet  missile 
train. 

If  you  make  reference  to  the  chart 
that  Senator  Warhsk  is  now  observ- 
ing, it  shows  that  system  mounted  on 
railcars  as  it  would  be  deployed  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  extra  railcars  house  refire  S8- 
24's.  logistics,  security,  and  command 
and  control  communications.  These 
trains  are  deceptively  concealed  so  as 
to  appear  externally  identical  to 
standard  Soviet  freight  trains.  The 
picture  of  the  Soviet  railmobile  SS-24 
launcher  is  from  the  forthcoming 
April  1985  fourth  edition  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  book  "Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power."  The  picture  is  being  re- 
leased today,  early,  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Laxalt  and  myself  in  order  to 
use  it  in  today's  MX  debate. 

This  chart  shows  the  Soviet  Union's 
railroad  network.  The  Soviets  have 
always  used  their  railroad  system  as 
their  primary  mode  of  transportation 
to  support  their  strategic  missiles.  For 
example,  most  Soviet  strategic  missile 
complexes  are  deployed  along  the 
Trans-Siberian  railroad  as  the  map 
overlay  provided  by  DIA  shows.  There 
are  hundreds  of  Soviet  railroad  tun- 
nels and  thousands  of  isolated  rail 
spurs  which  could  be  used  to  hide  and 
launch  the  railmobile  Soviet  SS-24.  In 
this  respect,  the  Soviet  railmobile  SS- 
24  will  be  even  better  and  much  more 
survivable  than  former  President 
Carter's  racetrack  MX  system  planned 
for  the  limited  geographic  area  of 
Nevada  and  Utah.  The  Soviet  8S-24 
railmobile  system,  in  contrast,  will  be 
a  nationwide  system,  fully  concealed 
and  camouflaged,  partially  protected 


by  railroad  tunnels,  and  therefore 
much  more  survivable  than  the  race- 
track MX.  And  the  United  States  wlU 
have  no  good  method  of  estimating 
how  many  SS-24  railmobile  launchers 
or  refire  missiles  are  deployed,  because 
they  are  deceptively  concealed. 

The  top  chart  shows  ICBM  reentry 
vehicles,  warheads,  the  lower  line 
being  that  of  the  U.S  reentry  vehicles 
and  the  upper  line  being  the  Soviet 
Union's  reentry  vehicles.  You  will  see 
a  wide  divergence  between  the  two 
lines  starting  in  1975.  and  proceeding 
relentlessly  upward  on  the  Soviet  side. 
The  lower  of  the  two  charts  shows 
what  the  disparity  would  be  even  with 
the  BfX  missile  deployed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  numbers  that  we 
have  programmed  for  production  and 
deployment. 

This  chart  shows  the  total  warheads 
on  the  Soviet  ICBM  force.  It  shows 
6.300  Soviet  ICBM  warheads.  If  14 
warheads  are  deployed  on  each  Soviet 
super-heavy  88-18.  the  Soviets  would 
then  reportedly  have  abut  8.500  ICBM 
warheads,  compared  to  2.100  for  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  4  to  1  Soviet 
nimierical  advantage.  If  the  much 
higher  3^elds  and  greater  accuracy  of 
Soviet  ICBM  warheads  are  taken  Into 
account,  the  Soviet  advantage  is  about 
8  to  1  in  hard  target,  counterforce  kill 
capability.  This  is  the  key  military  ca- 
pability in  the  world  today,  because 
ICBM  warheads  can  quickly  and  reli- 
ably strike  all  kinds  of  military  tar- 
gets, in  addition  to  cities. 

Note  from  this  chart  that  the  United 
States  will  only  deploy  700  more  war- 
heads with  MX.  because  100  BCX  with 
10  warheads  each  will  replace  100  Bfln- 
uteman  Ills  with  3  warheads  each,  a 
net  addition  of  700.  Thus  deployment 
of  only  100  MX  wiU  not  even  intersect 
the  Soviet  ICBM  warhead  deployment 
c\irve.  Indeed,  even  with  the  limited 
MX  deplosonent  of  100.  we  will  never 
match  Soviet  ICBM  warhead  deploy- 
ment in  quantity,  accm-acy.  yield,  and 
most  significantly,  military  capability. 

Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  press  release  from  last 
week  on  MX  and  my  letter  to  the 
President  yesterday  on  MX,  consigned 
by  Senator  Laxalt.  both  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

McClukk  AaKs  DOD  to  Claxitt  Numbd  of 
Sovnr  ICBM  Rmmr  Vxhiclbs;  Sats  Ac- 
cuhati  iMPoaMATioif  NacKssAaT  for 
DkbatxonMX 

WASHnfCTOR.— Idaho  Senator  Jim 
McClure  today  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  for  a  ciurent  unclassified  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  warheads  on  Soviet 
Intercontinental  BalllsUc  MlssUes  (ICBBIs). 
saying  that  previous  Soviet  ICBM  warhead 
counts  may  be  seriously  underestimated. 

McCIure  said  this  Inf  onnation  is  crucial  to 

the  debate  on  the  future  of  the  MX  missile. 

"According    to    recent    press    reports." 

McClure  said,  "there  are  DOD  estimates 


that  the  Soviets  may  have  as  many  as  8.500 
ICBM  warheads.  However,  charts  recently 
declassified  by  DOD  show  that  the  Soviets 
have  about  6.S00  ICBM  warheads." 

The  number  of  ICBM  warheads.  McClure 
explained,  is  the  "most  significant  ilngle 
measure  of  military  power  in  the  world 
today.  ICBM  warheads."  he  said,  "are  able 
to  destroy  hardened  military  targets  Qukk- 
ly,  and  thus  can  threaten  all  military 
forces." 

The  ITnited  States,  by  comparison,  cur- 
rently has  only  2,100  ICBM  warheads. 

"Qiven  the  current  figures  supplied  by 
DOD,"  McClure  said,  "the  Soviets  have  a 
three-to-one  numerical  advantage  In  ICBM 
warheads,  if  the  figure  of  8.SO0  is  correct." 
he  said,  "It  means  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  a  four-to-one  advantage— a  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  all  V&  strategic  forces." 

Since  1975— when  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  had  approximately 
the  same  number  of  ICBM  warheads— the 
U.S.  has  not  increased  its  total  number  of 
ICBM  warheads. 

"But  while  the  United  States  had  not  de- 
ployed any  more  ICBM  warheads  since 
1975."  McClure  explained,  "for  the  past  ten 
years,  the  Soviets  have  continued  to  in- 
crease their  ICBM  warhead  forces  to  the 
point  that  they  now  have  a  three-to-one  ad- 
vantage, and  If  the  press  reports  are  correct, 
an  even  more  dangerous  four-to-one  advan- 
tage." 

McClure  said  that  the  United  States  can 
not  afford  to  sit  Idly  by  and  let  the  Soviets 
continue  to  increase  their  ICBM  warheads 
without  dangerously  undermining  America's 
deterrence  against  the  Soviet  threat. 

McClure  explained  that  for  America's  de- 
terrent strategy  to  be  effective,  "the  deter- 
rent must  be  present  not  only  in  our  minds, 
but  our  capacity  to  deter  must  be  present  in 
the  Soviet  minds  as  well." 

Some  people  argue,  he  said,  that  the  total 
number  of  ICBM  warheads  is  not  impor- 
tant. But  this  argument  evades  logic. 
McClure  explained. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  number  of  war- 
beads  obviously  matter  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
So  if  deterrence  is  a  matter  of  their  frame 
of  mind— not  necessarily  ours,  but  their 
frame  of  mind— and  numbers  matter  to 
them."  he  said,  "then  we  must  consider 
America's  total  number  of  ICBM  warheads 
if  deterrence  is  to  continue  to  be  an  effec- 
tive strategy." 

A  vote  in  support  of  the  MX  missile  be- 
comes all  the  more  important  to  VJS.  securi- 
ty, McClure  said,  "when  you  consider  the 
staggering  Soviet  advantage  in  overall 
ICBM  warheads  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving strategic  deterrence." 

In  1984.  the  Soviets  have  reportedly  added 
more  than  3,300  warheads  alone  to  their 
ICBM  force,  McClure  said.  This  is  nearly 
three  times  the  number  of  ICBM  warheads 
the  U.S.  will  add  to  its  force  if  aU  100  MX 
missUes  are  deployed  beginning  in  1987. 

U.S.  Sematk, 
Comarm  oh  AiraoPRiATioifs, 
Waahiriffton,  D.C.,  MarxA  JS.  19SS. 
The  Prssidkiit. 
The  White  Hoiue. 
Wathington,  D.C 

DXAS  Ma.  PKKSisKirr  The  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday.  March  17, 1985  published  a 
lead  article  enUUed  "New  Soviet  MissUes 
Prepared."  This  article  made  some  impor- 
tant points  related  to  the  impending  Senate 
and  House  votes  on  the  MX. 

First,  Presidential  NaUonal  Security  Advi- 
sor Robert  McFarlane  was  quoted  as  saying 


that  the  new  Soviet  SS-34  ICBM  te  a  "destar 
biUzing  system."  He  added  that  the  SS-34's 
"are  swift,  carry  a  big  payload.  are  mobile 
and  are  accurate."  The  article  also  stated 
that  'a  drawing  of  the  SS-24  will  be  printed 
in  tlie  1985  edition  of  the  Pentagon's  'Soviet 
Military  Power'  booklet  expected  next 
month."  The  article  stated  further  that  the 
Soviet  S8-24  was  launched  from  a  "railroad 
launcher,"  and  that  "tunnels  and  covered 
sheds  along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  Soviet 
railroad  tracks  could  serve  as  storage  and 
hiding  places  for  the  88-24."  The  article 
concluded  that  the  Soviets  "are  going  to 
have  the  mobile  system  that  [former  Presi- 
dent] Carter  wanted  in  Nevada  and  Utah." 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  references  to 
the  Soviet  S8-24  ICBM  comjMre  it  to  the 
UJB.  MX  ICBM.  These  press  reports  indi- 
cate tliat  the  Soviet  Union  will  probably 
liave  the  equivalent  of  the  highly  survivable 
VS.  "Race  Track  MX"  system  with  their 
railmobile  SS-24  which  could  become  oper- 
ational as  early  as  this  year.  Aooordingly,  in 
preparing  for  the  impending  floor  debate  on 
the  MX.  we  urgently  request  that  the  re- 
ported unclassified  drawing  of  the  railmo- 
bile 8S-24  launcher  be  made  public  as  soon 
as  possible,  together  with  an  iinrlassifled 
railroad  map  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Second, 
we  request  that  an  unclassified  chart  show- 
ing the  DIA  estimate  of  8,500  Soviet  ICBM 
warheads  (also  reported  in  the  press)  be  re- 
leased. This  chart  rnwrtedly  estimates  14 
warheads  on  each  super  heavy  Soviet  SS-18 
ICBM.  and  apparently  does  not  even  consid- 
er impending  Soviet  depktjrment  of  the  sur- 
vivable, railmobUe  SS-34  MX  Raoetradt 
equivalent.  AU  three  of  these  items  should 
be  put  on  large  brtt/lno  boahU  with  the 
DOD  logo  so  that  we  can  use  than  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  defending  the  MX 
this  week  and  later  for  the  defense  budget 
floor  debate. 

With  wannest  personal  regards. 
Jamb  A.  McCLuax. 
Paul  Laxalt. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  BCr.  President, 
former  President  Theodore  Itoosevelt 
stated  on  March  30, 1912: 

We,  here  in  America,  hold  in  our  hands 
the  h<K>e  of  the  world,  the  fate  of  the 
coming  years;  and  shame  and  disgrace  wiU 
be  ours  if  in  our  eyes  the  light  of  high  re- 
solve is  dimmed,  if  we  traU  In  the  dust  the 
golden  hopes  of  men. 

Ii4r.  President.  Teddy  R<x>sevelt's 
words  provide  a  guide  to  our  Senate 
debate  today  on  MX.  I  support  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  Peacekeeper  ICBM 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  deployed 
over  1.000  ICX-equlvalent  warheads 
during  1983  alone,  while  the  entire 
MX  Program  planned  to  be  deployed 
from  late  1986  or  1987  through  1990 
will  add  only  700  additional  U.S.  war- 
heads. 

The  Soviets  have  already  transcend- 
ed the  U.S.  MX  ICBM.  There  are  sev- 
eral press  reports  that  the  Soviets 
have  deployed  14  warheads  on  each 
SS-18  super-heavy  ICBM  during  the 
last  year.  This  deployment  has  allowed 
the  Soviets  to  add  more  than  2.200 
warheads  to  their  ICBM  force  during 
1984  alone,  which  is  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  warheads  the  MX 
WiU  add  to  the  U.S.  ICBM  force  be- 
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tween  1987  and  1990— if  the  Congress 
will  ever  allow  MX  to  be  deployed. 
This  Soviet  deployment  last  year  has 
reportedly  resulted  in  a  Soviet  ICBM 
force  carrying  more  than  8,500  war- 
heads, the  best  estimate  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  as  reported 
several  times  in  the  press.  This  would 
give  the  Soviets  an  8.500  to  2.100  ad- 
vantage in  ICBM  warheads,  a  4-to-l 
numerical  advantage  over  the  United 
States  and  an  8-to-l  counterforce  supe- 
riority, considering  Soviet  accuracy 
and  megatonnage  advantages. 

Second,  to  repeat,  the  Soviets  re- 
portedly have  8,500  ICBM  warheads, 
compared  to  only  2,100  for  the  United 
States,  over  a  4-to-l  Soviet  advantage 
numerlcaUy.  Accounting  for  higher 
Soviet  warhead  acciutu:y  and  yield, 
the  Soviets  probably  already  have  an 
8-to-l  advantage  over  the  United 
States  in  ICBM  counterforce  capabil- 
ity, and  this  advantage  is  still  growing 
yearly.  The  Soviets  have  been  deploy- 
ing nearly  1.000  MX-equlvalent  war- 
heads per  year  since  1975.  Since  1979. 
when  President  Carter  signed  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  and  committed  him- 
self to  MX  deployment,  the  Soviets 
have  added  nearly  5.000  MX-equiva- 
lent  warheads  to  their  forces.  Mean- 
while, the  United  States  has  deactivat- 
ed over  500  warheads.  Today  the 
United  States  is  almost  1,000  delivery 
vehicles  and  over  3,000  warheads 
behind  the  Soviet  Union,  and  most 
Soviet  warheads  are  much  larger  in 
yield  and  more  accurate. 

Third,  as  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial candidate  former  Vice  President 
Mondale  stated  on  January  3,  1984: 
"On  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat, 
Americans  do  not  divide."  I  strongly 
agree  with  former  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale's  statement.  If  the  United  States 
does  not  deploy  MX.  then  we  will  have 
a  strategic  Inferiority  to  the  Soviets 
and  a  minimum  deterrence  capability 
against  the  Soviets,  perhaps  forever. 
The  opponents  of  MX  should  try  to 
explain  how  the  United  States  will 
cope  with  overwhelming  Soviet  strate- 
gic superiority,  and  the  resulting 
Soviet  nuclear  blaclunail  capability. 

Fourth,  in  addition  to  being  over  10 
years  ahead  of  the  United  States  In 
strategic  defenses,  the  Soviets  are  20 
years  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
modem  ICBM's.  Their  fourth  genera- 
tion SS-17.  SS-18.  and  SS-19  ICBM's 
designed  in  1965  and  deployed  in  1975 
are  equivalent  in  capability  to  the  U.S. 
MX.  but  MX  will  not  be  deployed  until 
1987.  Without  deployment  of  the  MX, 
the  Soviets  will  have  over  another 
decade  of  imchallenged  superiority  in 
ICBM's.  making  them  30  years  ahead 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  ICBM  capabU- 

Ity. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  has  reduced 
the  number  of  warheads  on  the  MX 
from  14  to  10,  reduced  its  throw 
weight  and  range,  and  delayed  MX 
flight  testing,  all  In  order  to  comply 


with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  have  seven 
MX  equivalent  ICBM's  and  each  of 
these  missiles  violates  either  SALT  I 
or  SALT  II: 

The  SS-17— encrjrption  violates 
SALT  II.  deployment  defeats  the 
object  and  puriMse  of  SALT  I:  SS-18— 
encryption  violated  SALT  II,  reported 
probable  deployment  with  more  than 

10  warheads  violates  SALT  II;  SS-19— 
deployment  defeats  the  object  and 
purpose  of  SALT  I,  encryption  violates 
SALT  II: 

SS-24  to  replace  single  warhead  SS- 
ll's— Encryption  violates  SALT  II, 
probable  deployment  in  converted  SS- 

11  silos  violates  SALT  U  ceiling  of  820 
MIRV'd  ICBM's.  impending  raU- 
mobUe  deployment  also  violates  SALT 
II,  820  ceUing  on  MIRVd  ICBM's:  SS- 
25— Second  new  type  ICBM  violates 
SALT  II,  also  encryption  and  RV  to 
throw-weight  ratio  violate  SALT  n; 
solid  fuel  SS-X-26— Third  new  type 
ICBM  will  violate  SALT  II.  also  proba- 
ble heavier  throw-weight  than  SS-18 
in  violation  of  SALT  II.  and  encryp- 
tion in  violation  of  SALT  II:  SS-X-27, 
SS-X-28  probable  new  liquid  fuel 
follow-ons  to  SS-18.  and  SS-19— proba- 
ble encryption  will  violate  SALT  II. 
probable  heavier  throw  weight  than 
SS-18  and  SS-19  wiU  violate  of  SALT 
II. 

Sixth,  the  United  States  needs  much 
more  coimterforce  capability  to  deter 
Soviet  8-to-l  counterforce  superiority. 
MX  wiU  not  be  a  first  strike  weapon, 
because  only  700  more  MX  warheads 
added  to  1,650  accurate  Minuteman  III 
warheads  is  not  enough  to  attack  over 
3,000  Soviet  hard  targets  with  the  re- 
quired two  warheads  each.  The  Soviets 
have  over  three  times  as  many  hard 
targets  as  the  United  States,  which  are 
on  the  average  three  times  as  hard. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  America  is 
now  witnessing  the  Soviet  SALT 
break-out  deployment  of  an  illegal 
new  mobile  ICBM,  probably  carrying 
illegal  new  MIRV'd  warheads,  and  de- 
fended by  an  illegal  nationwide  ABM 
system  using  illegal  large  battle  man- 
agement radars  and  illegal  mobile 
ABM  and  iUegal  ABM  cmjable  SAM 
interceptor  missiles  and  radars.  It  is  in 
this  context  of  Soviet  SALT  Breakout 
that  we  vitally  need  MX  to  bolster  de- 
terrence. 

Mr.  President,  Just  in  passing  and  in 
conclusion,  this  series  of  models  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  has 
three,  the  oldest  of  which  and  largest 
of  which  is  the  U.S.  Titan  II,  which  is 
now  being  phased  out.  The  next  two 
are  the  SS-7  and  SS-8  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  having  been  phased  out 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  next  little  white  ones  are  U.S. 
Minuteman  n  and  BClnuteman  III  that 
are  the  sole  deployed  force  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  ICBM's.  The  single 
warhead  SS-11,  SS-13,  and  S8-16  are 
all  deployed  Soviet  ICBM  systems.  In 


addition,  the  Soviets  have  the  88-19. 
the  88-17  and  the  88-18  MIRVd 
ICBM  systems.  The  final  ones  are  the 
88-25,  reportedly  now  operational, 
which  is  comparable  to  our  Midget- 
man  if  we  ever  do  by  1992  and  the  SS- 
24  which  is  the  counterpart  to  our  MX 
missile.  But  the  SS-24  is  rail  mobile 
and  is  nearly  ready  for  deployment. 

The  other  two  are  two  other  systems 
In  development  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  not  yet  tested.  I  have  dubbed 
them  the  SS-X-26  and  S8-X-27, 
which  press  reports  have  referred  to. 

I  think  Members  of  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  able  to  put  into  context 
exactly  what  it  is  we  are  talking  about 
here  today.  In  addition  to  these  ICBM 
developments,  the  Soviets  now  have 
over  30  strategic  programs  under  de- 
velopment. 

Iti.  MOTNIHAN.  wm  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  May  I  ask  my 
friend  if  he  is  not  aware  that  when  we 
went  from  Minuteman  II  to  Minute- 
man  III,  that  the  MX  missile,  as  we 
have  come  to  call  it,  was  in  fact  begun 
as  Minuteman  rv?  It  began  as  yet  an- 
other in  a  series  of  modernizations  of 
a  system,  as  part  of  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  a  system  that  was  in  place. 
It  was  begun  in  the  mid-1960's.  It  was 
never  meant  to  be  viilnerable.  It  was, 
to  be  sure,  meant  to  be  in  fixed  silos. 
But  it  was  designed  for  relatively  sur- 
vivable  silos. 

Subsequent  Improvements  in  Soviet 
missile  accuracy  and  power  persuaded 
us  that  no  fixed  silo  could  be  consid- 
ered secure.  So  the  Minuteman  rv 
became  the  missile  experimental,  and 
It  got  up  out  of  those  silos  and  went 
looking  for  a  new  home.  For  15  years 
it  wandered  in  the  desert.  35  basing 
modes  were  investigated— and  none 
proved  satisfactory. 

So  the  MX  went  hack  to  the  place 
we  had  to  get  it  out  of  because  of  the 
developments  of  Soviet  missiles  had 
made  the  system  vulnerable.  What 
had  been  an  unsatisfactory  basing 
option  for  Minuteman  rv  turned  out 
to  be,  to  some  minds  if  not  to  all,  per- 
fectly acceptable  for  the  MX. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Certainly,  fixed  sites  are  vulnera- 
ble to  attack,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remind  oiuielves  that  we  do 
not  have  first-strike  Intentions.  We 
will  not  launch  a  first  strike.  That 
means  we  have  to  look  at  how  many  of 
our  existing  missiles  will  still  be  there 
after  a  Soviet  first  strike  and  hostil- 
ities start. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  WiU  the  chairman 
allow  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No  matter  how  good 
the  Soviets  are,  they  are  not  10  feet 
tall;  they  are  not  perfect,  and  they  are 
not  invulnerable  to  their  own  defects 
or  inaccuracies,  and  they  will  not  get 
all  of  our  missiles  in  a  first  strike.  So  if 


there  are  10  percent  which  survive,  it 
is  more  important  that  there  be  10 
percent  MX  survive  than  10  percent 
Bfinuteman  Ill's.  Because  10  surviving 
MX's  WiU  carry  100  warheads  whereas 
10  surviving  BSlnuteman  Ill's  wiU 
carry  30  warheads. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Would  the  chair- 
man accept  the  thought,  however, 
that  whatever  we  know  our  Intentions 
to  be,  the  Soviets  wlU  not  know?  They 
WiU  only  know  what  our  deployment 
mode  Is. 

Just  as  prudence  requires  the  United 
States  to  act  on  the  basis  of  Soviet  ac- 
tions rather  than  their  intentions  or 
their  assertions,  so  must  they,  per- 
force, do  with  respect  to  us. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WeU,  they  know 
what  our  battle  plan  is  Just  as  we  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  theirs  is. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Might  not  Soviets 
be  doing  the  obvious  and  reasonable 
thing  to  presume  that  the  United 
States,  deploying  a  missUe  of  this 
force  and  value.  10  warheads,  in  a  sUo 
that  has  been  targeted  for  at  least  the 
last  10  years,  is  prepared  to  launch  on. 
or  after,  warning? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WeU,  there  are  some 
uncertainties  with  respect  to  what  you 
can  expect  from  either  side  in  the 
event  of  hostUities.  and  perhaps  that 
is  worthwhile,  that  they  have  some 
doubts  about  what  we  wiU  do. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  June  5,  1980. 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  stated: 

The  Uunch-imder-attack  situation  *  *  *  is 
that  the  Soviets  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
be  sure  that  we  don't  have  the  capability  of 
launching  under  attack.  I  think  under  any 
circumstances  we  would  want  to  keep  them 
somewhat  worried  about  that.  To  some 
extent,  that  does  provide  a  deterrent  effect. 

Ux.  MOTNIHAN.  I  think  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  I  differ  on  that 
score.  I  think  we  have  kept  a  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  peace  by  having  the 
Soviets  under  no  iUusion  about  what 
we  would  do:  We  would  never  start  a 
war  and  we  would  never  let  them  win 
one. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  that  is  abso- 
lutely true,  but  exactly  how  we 
counter,  how  we  respond,  perhaps 
there  is  some  deep  ambiguity  that 
might  be  useful  to  making  certain  that 
a  deterrent  policy  works.  The  MX  is 
part  of  deterrent  poUcy.  The  deterrent 
poUcy  has  kept  the  peace  for  40  years. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  The  chairman  has 
a  higher  capacity  to  Uve  with  ambigui- 
ty in  these  matters  than  does  his 
friend  from  New  Tork. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  address  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
There  is  a  need  to  clarify  part  of  his 
statement.  In  what  I  regard  as  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  debate, 
he  referred  to  a  picture.  Having  been 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
having  seen  the  actual  pictures  of 
many  situations,  this  is  an  artist's  ren- 
dition. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  As  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia.  This  is  an  art- 
ist's rendering.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  For  those  studs'ing 
the  record,  it  should  be  very  clear. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  not  a  photo- 
gn^ih.  

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
many  concerns  with  the  MX— the  cost, 
vulnerabiUty,  the  lack  of  effectiveness 
as  a  bargaining  chip,  the  availabiUty 
of  more  effective  alternative  weap- 
ons—but today  I  wiU  concentrate  on 
only  one  phase  of  the  MX,  and  that  is 
a  phase  that  I  do  not  think  has  been 
discussed  during  this  debate.  That  is 
the  lack  of  testing,  the  lack  of  oper- 
ational testing,  for  the  MX  missUe 
program. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  had  great  con- 
cern with  operational  testing.  In  1983, 
the  Congress  adopted  a  new  concept  of 
independent  operational  testing,  and 
created  such  an  office  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  effort  was  a 
reaction  to  reports  of  a  submarine  in 
World  War  U  firing  eight  consecutive 
dud  torpedoes,  and  harrowing  stories 
of  M-16  rifles  in  Vietnam  which  con- 
sistently faUed  to  fire,  rifles  the  Viet 
Cong  woiUd  leave  Ijring  on  the  battle- 
field because  they  knew  they  would 
not  work. 

But,  ISi.  President,  more  to  the 
point  of  today's  debate,  I  find  it  shock- 
ing that  we  are  going  to  put  the  first 
21  MX  missUes  into  these  sUos  by  the 
end  of  1986  before  conducting  one 
operational  test  on  these  new  missUes. 

The  President's  January  15  report 
on  the  ICBM  modernization  program 
claims  a  "highly  successfiU"  comple- 
tion of  phase  I  of  the  testing  program, 
phase  I  seems  to  have  been  handled 
reasonably  weU.  Mr.  President,  but 
whether  or  not  its  results  were  "highly 
successful,"  no  one  wUl  claim  that  the 
tests  give  us  any  certainty  regarding 
the  performance  of  the  MX  missUe. 

This  might  be  a  good  point  to  quick- 
ly review  what  we  mean  by  "operation- 
al" versus  "developmental"  testing. 

Developmental  testing  occurs  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  a  weapon's  devel- 
opment. The  tests  design  narrow  tech- 
nical goals.  They  are  designed  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  certain 
elements  of  the  weapons  and  are  care- 
fuUy  controUed  to  isolate  those  ele- 
ments. For  example,  the  tests  may  be 
structured  to  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  a  guidance  system  without 
worrying  about  the  distance  of  the 
missile's  particular  flight. 

Operational  testing.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  duplicate, 
as  closely  as  possible,  actual  combat 
conditions.  This  means  testing  of  the 
weapons  without  speciaUy  prepared 
conditions  that  would  lead  to  favor- 
able results.  It  also  means  testing  the 
system  by  typical  comtMit  crews,  not  by 


a  group  of  experienced  PhD.'s  or  engi- 
neers. 

WBBtl  WK  STAMD 

The  Defense  Department  has  divid- 
ed its  testing  program  into  four 
phases.  The  seventh  test  flight,  in  Jan- 
uary 1985,  completed  phase  I. 

The  original  test  plan  caUed  for  23 
or  24  test  flights  before  deployment. 
Now,  we  WiU  do  only  16  before  we  put 
the  missUes  into  their  sUos,  and  not 
one  of  them  wiU  be  an  operational 
test. 

PuU-scale  production  of  the  missUes 
wiU  begin  in  a  couple  of  months  after 
only  7  of  16  development  tests. 

Phase  I  has  done  pretty  much  what 
it  was  supposed  to:  begin  coUecting 
data  on  the  missUe's  accuracy.  But  is 
this  enough  evidence  on  which  to  base 
further  production?  This  Senator  does 
not  think  so. 

Officials  at  the  Pentagon  wiU  speak 
of  upcoming  tests  as  "operatlonaUy 
flavored,"  or  as  a  transition  to  oper- 
ational testing,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  no  operational  test  of  the  MX 
missUe  have  been  planned  untU  after 
the  actual  deployment  of  21  missUes  in 
their  sUos. 

Perhaps  almost  as  surprising,  we  stiU 
have  no  i^iproved  test  and  evaluation 
master  plan,  which  is  usually  required 
before  this  point  in  the  Defense 
System  Acquisition  Review  CoimcU 
process.  Apparently,  there  are  dis- 
agreements between  E)OD  and  the 
Ballistic  BfissUe  Office  testers  on  the 
proper  measurements  to  be  used  in  the 
testing.  This  lack  of  a  coherent  test 
plan  does  not  inspire  confidence  with 
this  Senator. 

PRASE  I  BKS0LTS 

The  President's  January  15  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  ICBM  program 
states: 

All  objectives  of  Phase  I  were  met,  includ- 
ing assessment  of  technical  risks,  develop- 
ment of  receipt-through-launch  processing 
methods,  demonstration  of  cold-launch  ca- 
pability, analysis  of  flight  performance,  and 
deployment  of  a  maximnm  payload.  In  par- 
ticular. Peacekeeper  accuracy  demonstrated 
on  the  first  six  flight  tests  has  provided 
high  confidence  to  assure  that  operational 
requirements  will  be  met  or  exceeded  at  ini- 
tial operational  capability. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
been  conducting  a  continuing  audit  of 
the  MX  program  for  the  past  6  years. 
There  is  a  draft  report  which,  up  untU 
now  at  least,  has  not  been  available  to 
Members  of  the  Congress,  but  some 
aspects  of  that  report  have  come  to 
light  through  briefings  to  Congress 
and  through  Individual  discussions. 

In  general,  the  GAO  agrees  that 
phase  I  has  been  a  reasonable  success 
within  the  constraints  of  the  narrow 
tests  which  have  been  conducted.  The 
report  raises  certain  questions,  howev- 
er, which  Congress  ought  to  consider 
before  approving  any  more  missUes, 
and  it  indicates  that  the  administra- 
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tion'B  evaluation  of  phase  I  may  be  a 
little  too  optimlatic. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  claims  of 
the  January  15  report: 

Phase  I  demonstrated  the  missile's 
cold-launch  capability.  That  is  a  fair 
statement,  according  to  the  OAO.  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  that  cold-launch  ca- 
pability has  been  tested  only  from  a 
launching  pad— not  from  a  silo. 

There  will  not  be  a  test  from  a  silo 
until  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 
That  will  be  test  No.  9.  We  do  not 
know  if  that  silo  will  be  an  operational 
silo  or  one  which  has  been  specially 
prepared  for  the  test.  Another  ques- 
tion arises  over  when  the  missile 
should  be  ignited.  That  is  not  a  prob- 
lem when  launched  from  a  pad,  as  the 
other  tests  have  indicated,  but  adjust- 
ments may  be  needed  for  a  silo  launch. 
I  use  this  example  simply  to  illustrate 
that  there  are  many,  many  questions 
still  surrounding  this  missile. 

According  to  the  report,  phase  I  per- 
mitted an  analysis  of  the  missile's 
flight  performance.  True,  but  only  one 
of  the  seven  tests  to  date  has  been  at  a 
target  anywhere  close  to  our  oper- 
ational range  requirements.  That  was 
flight  No.  3.  Unfortunately,  on  that 
flight,  four  out  of  eight  reentry  vehi- 
cles failed  to  reach  the  target. 

Phase  I  carried  out  the  deplojrment 
of  a  maximum  payload.  It  is  true  that 
the  fourth  test  carried  10  warheads, 
but  those  were  the  Mark  12A  war- 
heads rather  than  the  Mark  21 's 
which  will  be  carried  eventually  by  the 
MX.  According  to  the  GAO,  the  12A's 
are  very  similar  to  the  Mark  21's,  but 
they  employ  a  different  reentry 
system  and  weigh  more.  We  will  not 
test  the  Mark  21's  until  the  end  of 
Phase  II.  which  will  be  sometime  in 
1986. 

Finally,  the  report  assures  us  that 
the  tests  have  provided  high  confi- 
dence to  assure  that  operational  re- 
quirements will  be  met  at  deployment. 
Well,  high  confidence  is  not  enough. 
Operational  testing  gives  proof  one 
way  or  the  other.  We  probably  had 
high  confidence  in  those  torpedoes 
that  didn't  fire  in  World  War  II,  too. 
We  probably  had  high  confidence  in 
the  MX  rifle  when  its  failure  caused 
the  death  of  thousands  of  servicemen 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

WraUT  ARC  THK  KLDOlrTS  OF  A  PROPCR 
OPERATIOMAI.  TK8T  FOR  THK  MX? 

First,  use  an  exact  production  mis- 
sile—not an  R&D  model— with  exact 
hardware  and  software.  This  means 
using  a  warhead  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  real  thing  and  no  special  prepara- 
tion of  the  guidance  and  control 
system. 

To  date,  we  have  not  used  the  MX 
warhead,  the  Mark  21,  but  we  will 
have  to  use  the  Mark  21  when  we 
reach  the  operational  testing  stage. 
The  Mark  21  has  a  different  fuse  than 
the  12A.  It  is  heavier.  The  guidance 
and  control  system  has  shown  good  ac- 


curacy at  impact,  but  how  will  it  work 
in  an  airburst?  The  Air  Force  has  said 
that  the  airburst  accuracy  measure- 
ment on  the  Mark  21  "may  require  sig- 
nificantly different  assessment  tech- 
niques from  traditional  methods." 

Second,  use  an  operational— not 
test— silo. 

The  first  launch  from  any  silo  is 
scheduled  for  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year.  We  are  in  the  process  of  modify- 
ing three  silos,  but  it  is  not  clear  at 
this  point  if  the  test  silo  will  be  spe- 
cially designed  for  favorable  results. 

Third,  use  of  a  tjrpical  operational 
crew,  not  a  collection  of  Ph.D.'s  or  en- 
gineers, is  going  to  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

Fourth,  we  must  fire  for  accuracy  at 
targets  never  used  before.  Targets 
must  be  in  a  variety  of  directions  at 
distances  corresponding  to  Soviet  tar- 
gets. 

The  targets  we  have  used  before  for 
Bdinuteman  testing  are  useful  because 
of  the  measuring  instruments  already 
in  place.  But  they  are  not  suitable  as 
operational  test  targets,  which  must 
be  new  targets,  to  better  test  the  mis- 
sile guidance  system.  It  is  not  fair 
shooting  at  the  same  target  over  and 
over  again.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
indication  at  this  point  that  the  test- 
ers are  planning  to  find  new  long- 
range  targets. 

Fifth,  there  should  be  at  least  20 
operational  missile  shots.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  appears  that  no  more  than 
seven  or  eight  have  been  planned,  and 
those  seven  or  eight  will  be  after  the 
fact,  after  we  have  these  missiles  in 
their  silos.  Sadly,  we  have  never  had 
an  adequate  operational  test  of  any  of 
our  ICBM's  I  am  told  that  only  four 
Minuteman  firings  have  taken  place 
out  of  an  operational  silo,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  all  four  failed. 
This  record  makes  me  wonder  if  any  of 
our  missiles  are  worthwhile  bargaining 
chips. 

Sixth,  finally.  Mr.  President,  the 
tests  should  be  conducted  without 
warning  to  create  that  type  of  an  envi- 
ronment which  would  be  equivalent  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  a  real  nuclear 
alert. 

ROSB  TO  JTTOOMXNT 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  put  MX  missiles  in  their  silos 
after  only  16  of  the  24  scheduled  tests. 
None  of  those  tests  was  operational. 
Presumably,  the  missiles  will  be  de- 
ployed no  matter  what  the  result  of 
the  early  testing.  Why  the  hurry?  We 
have  already  committed  over  $12  bil- 
lion and  may  spend  $25  biUion  to  $30 
billion  on  this  system.  Why  not  make 
certain,  Mr.  President,  that  these  mis- 
siles work  and  that  they  work  under 
realistic  conditions? 

The  danger  in  rxishing  into  an  early 
MX  deployment  is  that  if  there  is  a 
catastrophic  failure  of  that  missile  in 
future  tests,  there  will  not  be  time  to 
correct  it  before  the  scheduled  deploy- 


ment date.  We  have  only  14  months 
before  we  begin  to  assemble  the  mis- 
siles in  the  field,  and  that  is  a  very 
tight  timeframe. 

The  tests  to  date  have  shown  us  that 
the  cold  launch  technique  is  valid: 
that  the  missile  can  fly.  yes.  and  that 
the  guidance  and  control  system  has 
good  accuracy  at  impact  for  short  dis- 
tances. 

lAx.  President,  what  we  do  not  know 
is  this:  whether  the  missiles  can  reach 
long-range  Soviet  targets;  if  the  mis- 
siles can  get  out  of  their  silos:  whether 
the  fuse  will  work  on  the  BCark  21  war- 
head; what  the  airburst  accuracy  will 
be:  how  many  of  the  warheads  will 
arrive  at  the  target:  how  the  oper- 
ational software  will  woiii:  and  so  on. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  we  cannot  answer  this  afternoon 
in  this  debate  as  we  move  further- 
and  I  must  say  rapidly— down  the  road 
toward  the  MX  deplojrment.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  answer  these  questions 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  until  we 
have  true  operational  testing. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Congress  ought  to  hold  up 
further  production  of  the  MX  until  we 
answer  those  questions,  until  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  other  sys- 
tems or  refinements  to  the  MX.  In  the 
meantime,  if  I  were  a  Soviet  negotia- 
tor in  Geneva.  I  would  believe  that 
this  rush  to  Judgment  would  lower  the 
value  of  this  bargaining  chip  in  my 
eyes. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stmms).  The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  MX  this  after- 
noon and  again  later  in  the  week  on 
the  appropriation  measure.  I  know  it 
and  I  think  many  in  this  room  know- 
that  American  technology  would  have 
turned  out  a  much  more  useful  instru- 
ment for  our  security  had  it  been 
driven  by  military  considerations 
alone,  and  not  been  perverted  by  arms 
control.  It  is  too  big  to  be  mobile  be- 
cause arms  control  convinced  our  mili- 
tary—though not  the  Soviet  military— 
that  these  should  be  large  enough  to 
make  a  difference,  yet  be  countable 
under  verification  requirements,  move- 
able enough  to  be  secure.  It  is  in  fact  a 
hybred  driven  by  diplomatic,  not  mili- 
tary, design.  I  know  that  the  intoxicat- 
ing, often  unrealistic  talk  about  arms 
control  that  feeds  upon  itself,  and 
crowds  out  rational  thinking,  is  play- 
ing a  role  in  many  people's  decisions 
regarding  the  MX.  Those  who  will 
vote  for  MX  because  of  arms  control 
are  perhaps  Just  as  misguided  as  those 
who  will  vote  against  it  because  of 
arms  control.  I  will  vote  for  the  MX 


because,  desptite  its  faults,  every  MX 
missile  produced  will  be  able  to  do  one 
very  important  thing:  every  MX  mis- 
sile, if  fired,  could  destroy  as  many  as 
10  Soviet  SS-18  missiles  in  their  silos 
and  thus  prevent  as  many  as  100 
Soviet  nuclear  warheads  from  explod- 
ing on  American  soil.  I  will  vote  for 
the  MX  missile  because  I  place  much 
less  value  on  airy  theories  of  arms  con- 
trol, than  on  the  U.S.  Government 
possessing  weapons  that,  if  used, 
would  save  American  lives. 

I  vote  for  MX  without  any  iUusion 
that  winning  this  vote  will  give  the 
American  people  the  protection  we  de- 
serve. It  won't  because  21  missiles,  or, 
for  that  matter.  100  missiles,  will  not 
do  the  whole  Job.  The  administration's 
request  is  not  adequate  to  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  and  cannot  be  defended 
on  the  ground  of  military  adequacy. 
Worse  yet,  the  request  was  not  formu- 
lated with  military  adequacy  in  mind. 
Not  once  in  this  wearying  fight  on 
MX,  which  has  consumed  much  of 
this  Presidency,  and  three  before  it, 
has  any  spokesman  for  administration 
said  that  we  want  MX  because  some- 
day we  might  have  to  use  it  to  our  ad- 
vantage. Trying  to  appease  its  oppo- 
nents, the  administration  has  sown 
the  seeds  of  the  difficulties  it  faces  by 
talking  of  this  missile  as  a  means  of 
showing  national  resolve  and  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip,  and  by  agreeing  to  such 
low  numbers  as  to  give  a  measure  of 
substance  to  charges  that  it  really  is 
both  militarily  meaningless  and  delib- 
erately provocative.  Elach  vote  toward 
the  100  missiles  and  hopefully  beyond 
diminishes  that  charge.  Reality  is  in 
capabUity— alone. 

Last  week  I  was  visited  by  a  steely- 
eyed,  senior  military  officer,  resplend- 
ent with  stars,  who  tried  to  explain  to 
me  that  we  need  MX  for  essentially 
political  purposes,  and  that  the  nimi- 
bers  asked  for  were  arrived  at  by  sharp 
calculations  of  the  politically  possible, 
not,  sadly,  the  strategic  demands  of 
American  safety.  I  asked  him  how  he 
viewed  the  MX  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  Job.  which  would  be  to  use  it.  if 
need  be.  Unaccustomed  to  such  consid- 
erations, he  answered  that  the  1,000 
high-quality  warheads  atop  100  MX's 
would  indeed  be  useful  tools  in  his  bag 
should  he  ever  be  required  to  exercise 
his  military  Judgment.  Then  he  eager- 
ly returned  to  our  sphere,  politics.  Had 
he  stayed  on  the  subject  of  what  good 
MX  might  actually  do  us,  he  would 
have  had  to  acknowledge  that  1,000 
high-quality,  counterforce  warheads 
would  only  begin  to  fill  our  need  for 
preventing  second  and  third  strikes 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets 
now  have  some  6,000  of  the  kind  of 
high-quality  counterforce  warheads 
the  MX  would  deliver.  If  we  are  to 
follow  Presidential  Decision  50  and 
henceforth  target  military  forces  in- 
stead of  populations,  we  need  about 
6,000  MX-type  warheads.  If  we  do  not 


have  them,  trying  to  follow  the  sensi- 
ble direction  of  PD-59  makes  no  sense 
at  present.  We  have  a  force  designed 
by  Robert  McNamara  for  killing 
people.  The  question  is  are  we  going  to 
change  it  or  not?  What  kind  of  offen- 
sive forces  do  we  need  to  min1miy.e 
damage  to  this  coimtry  in  case  of  war? 
I  am  afraid  the  administration  rarely 
addresses  such  questions  publicly, 
though  they  do  have  articulate  argu- 
ments in  private.  Accommodation  of 
opponent's  doubts  adds  only  to  confu- 
sion over  its  valid  mission  require- 
ments. 

The  administration  now  asks  us  to 
vote  for  MX  for  the  sake  of  the  arms 
control  process  that  created  the  MX. 
What  an  admirable  situation!  The 
S<»wcroft  Commission  identified  the 
MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  with  the  So- 
viets. The  MX  then  becomes— as  it  al- 
ready has— a  bargaining  chip  for  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  use  the  MX  to 
bargain  with  the  President.  The  Sovi- 
ets, for  their  part,  can  sit  l>ack  and 
watch  us  bargain  with  one  another, 
sometimes  encouraging  one  side,  and 
sometimes  encouraging  another.  But 
they  know  that  so  long  as  we  look  on 
weapons  as  bargaining  chips  we  will 
not  design  them  or  produce  them  with 
the  quality  and  in  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  pose  major  strategic  prob- 
lems for  them. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  bargain,  they 
build,  and  build  and  build  seriously.  As 
we  stand  here  voting  on  a  token 
number  of  MX's,  America's  first  coun- 
terforce missile,  the  Soviets  are  begin- 
ning to  deploy  the  second  generation 
of  coimterforce  missiles— the  SS-24 
and  the  SS-2S.  By  the  time  MX  is 
ready  to  protect  us  a  little  bit  against 
Soviet  missiles  in  silos,  the  Soviets  will 
be  well  on  their  way  to  putting  a 
major  portion  of  their  force  on 
wheels— immune  to  the  MX. 

What  next  will  we  reduce?  SDI  of 
course.  Why?  For  budgets,  for  arms 
control  and  for  politics.  Sometimes 
leadership  demands  more.  My  friends, 
we  are  fiddling  while  great  and  terri- 
ble events  are  being  prepared  for  us. 
May  God  spare  us  the  consequences  of 
our  irresponsible  dithering.  A  clean 
line  to  follow  is  our  oath  of  office  to 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  among  its  other  charges 
has  us  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  to  defend  liberty  for  this 
and  future  generations.  We  cannot  do 
that  with  intentions  alone.  It  takes 
action  and  today's  action  is  to  acquire 
one  of  the  tools  of  security— the 
Peacekeeper  missile.  It  must  not  be 
that  we  alone  are  deterred. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  care  and  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  remarlus  of  my 
friend  from  Wyoming.  I  take  as  a  thor- 
oughly responsible  and  accurate  state- 
ment his  suggestion  that  in  this  after- 
noon's vote  we  are  not  making  a  deci- 
sion to  deploy,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  nucle- 


ar missile  force  that  would  effectively 
destroy  the  forces  deployed  against  us. 

At  issue  are  21  missiles,  and  210  war- 
heads, which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed be  deployed  in  an  incremental 
process  which  is  scheduled  to  proceed 
only  to  the  level  of  100  missiles.  Earli- 
er it  was  thought  that  200  missiles 
would  be  needed,  in  conjunction  with 
other  weapons,  if  it  had  been  Ameri- 
can policy  to  deploy  the  force  that  the 
Senator  describes.  It  was  subsequently 
decided  it  would  not  be  possible  or 
wise  to  do  so. 

Still,  I  hope  he  wiU  understand  the 
concerns  of  those  of  us  who  are  not 
going  to  vote  for  this  measure,  with 
the  issue  of  what  it  states  about  Amer- 
ican strategic  doctrine. 

My  friend  from  Wyoming  spoke  of 
the  need  to  have  forces  strong  enough 
to  counter  a  Soviet  second  or  third 
strike.  I  take  that  to  have  been  a  care- 
ful statement,  as  is  characteristic  of 
him.  A  Soviet  second  strike  suggests  in 
my  mind  an  American  first  strike. 
Absent  the  consideration  that  NATO 
could  be  obliged  to  respond  to  an  over- 
whelming conventional  assault  with 
some  resort  to  nuclear  weapons,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  suggestion  that 
begins  to  drift  apart  from  the  basic 
strategy  that  has  kept  the  peace  for  a 
generation. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  contemplates  no 
such  thing.  It  contemplates  that  we 
would  be  responding  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  It  contemplates  entirely  that 
we  are  trjring  to  prevent  a  second  and 
third  Soviet  strike,  assuming  that  they 
have  Initiated  the  strike.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  contemplates. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  clarifying  what  his  view  was.  When 
he  spoke  of  a  force  capable  of  counter- 
ing a  Soviet  second  strike,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  understood  him  to  in- 
dicate that  a  first  strike  could  have 
been  initiated  by  another  party,  pre- 
sumably the  United  States. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  cannot  follow  the 
logic  of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  It 
contemplates  reacting  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  That  is  the  first.  And  it  is  de- 
signed to  stop  their  second.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  me  to 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator 
means  their  second,  the  third. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Their  second  and 
their  third. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Out  of  smaU  dis- 
tinctions, large  consequences  flow. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  rather  typical  of 
some  of  the  arguments  that  go  on  this 
that  it  seeks  to  place  some  bizarre, 
new  Idnd  of  aggressiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  nothing  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  in  this  or  pre- 
vious administrations. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  where  we 
disagree. 

Earlier,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  was 
spealung  about  the  nature  of  the  de- 
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ployment,  that  these  are  in  targeted 
silos,  and  by  definition  that  is  differ- 
ent from  normal  deterrence.  But.  he 
said,  the  Soviets  know  we  would  never 
strike  first. 

My  argument  is  that  the  Soviets 
luiow  no  such  thing. 

While  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  adopted,  or  is  likely 
to  embark  upon,  a  bizarre,  new  aggres- 
siveness such  as  the  Senator  suggests, 
my  point  is  simply  that  the  Soviets 
may  not  know  our  intentions.  Their 
demonology  puts  the  United  States 
pretty  high  on  the  list  of  things.  If  not 
at  the  very  top.  and  what  the  Soviets 
know  is  not  the  nature  of  our  Inten- 
tions but  the  nature  of  our  deploy- 
ment. 

Last  June  14.  in  the  previous  go- 
round  on  this  subject.  I  put  it  that  the 
central  theory  of  deterrence  is  the 
proposition  that  war  is  deterred  by 
making  it  clear  that  war  cannot  suc- 
ceed. That  has  been  our  doctrine.  It 
has  been  in  place  for  a  generation  and 
more,  and  it  has  kept  the  nuclear 
peace.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
not  something  ever  to  change.  Presi- 
dential Directive  59  clearly  changed  it 
under  President  Carter,  and  it  has 
been  moving  in  that  way  for  some 
time.  But  it  is  basicaUy  a  doctrine  of 
deterring  by  being  able  to  strike  back 
in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  had  a 
fairly  advanced  stage  of  evolving  doc- 
trine about  it,  suggesting  that  the  first 
goal  of  nuclear  arms  control  efforts 
should  be  to  ensure  that  the  nature  of 
the  forces  on  each  side  does  not  pro- 
vide a  military  Incentive  for  the  other 
side  to  strike  first  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  a  crisis.  The  problem  is  that 
this  is  exactly  what  we  are  develop- 
ing—an Incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
strike  first  in  a  crisis— by  putting  these 
missiles  in  these  silos. 

Ml.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on 
that? 

Btr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator's  remarks.  They  are. 
In  fact,  sort  of  related.  Inasmuch  as  he 
has  talked  about  what  I  said. 

It  means  no  such  thing,  because  the 
Senator  is  talking  in  this  case  about 
rational  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  irrational  act  would  be  to 
launch  all  their  strategic  missiles 
against  MX  in  its  silos  in  place  and 
therefore  be  totally  vulnerable  to  the 
remainder  of  the  U.S.  deterrent. 

The  second  thing 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Twenty  of  those 
SS-19's  with  warheads 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  We  are  under  con- 
trolled time,  and  we  are  using  valuable 
time.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  use  his 
own  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
so. 


The  other  thing  is  that  under  ABM. 
we  are  entitled  to  defend  this  mlasUe. 
and  we  cannot.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
challenge  for  us  to  make  a  significant 
change  in  the  vulnerability  of  that 
within  the  time  that  this  missile  is 
being  designed  to  be  deployed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming.  And  I  note  with  in- 
terest his  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
talking  only  about  21  MX  missiles,  but 
also  about  an  associated  ABM  system 
as  well.  Unfortunately  the  terms  of 
the  present  debate  and  the  time  con- 
straints Just  alluded  to  do  not  permit 
fuller  dlaciission  of  strategic  defenses. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  basic  prop- 
osition I  should  like  to  put  to  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  think  it  is  clearly 
enough  understood. 

I  think  it  is  a  proposition  which, 
when  understood,  clarifies  a  good 
many  difficulties.  The  question  is. 
What  is  the  MX  missile?  Where  did  it 
come  from?  The  answer  is  a  simple 
statement.  The  MX  missile  began  as  a 
Mlnuteman  IV.  It  began  to  be  de- 
signed in  the  mid-19d0's  as  the  normal 
progression  of  weapons  development 
improving  on  an  existing  system.  Mln- 
uteman I.  Mlnuteman  II.  Mlnuteman 
III.  Mlnuteman  IV. 

This  was  a  time.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  series  was  begun,  when  it  seemed 
a  veqy  long  way  off  the  day  the  Soviets 
might  have  the  ability  to  strike  from 
their  territory  to  ours.  The  great  event 
of  that  early  period  in  this  regard  was 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis— at  the  heart 
of  which  lay  the  fact  that  Soviet 
rocket  technology  was  such  that  they 
had  to  get  90  miles  off  American 
shores  in  order  to  be  able  to  launch 
warheads  onto  American  territory. 

In  our  debate  last  year.  ISx.  Presi- 
dent, I  described  the  events  in  1969.  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  the 
distinguished  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  eqiially  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  began  coming  in  to 
report  regularly  to  the  Cabinet  that 
the  Soviets  had  tested  an  enormous 
missile  and  they  seemed  to  be  getting 
better  at  it,  and  then  yet  another  even 
more  enormous  missile  and  seemed  to 
be  getting  better  at  directing  it. 

Soon  it  became  clear  to  us  that  the 
SS-18  was  In  place,  and  the  Minute- 
man  silos  were  consequently  vulnera- 
ble to  a  first  strike.  The  American  re- 
sponse was  simple:  "Get  out  of  those 
silos.  Get  mobUe.  Get  moving." 

Alas,  the  Air  Force  chose  to  keep 
with  the  same  basic  design.  And  it  was 
Just  too  large,  too  heavy.  It  could  not 
be  mobile.  It  was  not  meant  to  be 
mobile.  It  was  meant  to  go  down  in  a 
silo.  And  with  a  kind  of  huge  irony 
that  is  at  once  awful  and  comic,  after 

15  years  wandering  in  the  desert,  our 
missile  comes  back  home  to  the  place 
where  it  was  designed  to  be,  but  in  a 
condition  that  was  now  untenable  be- 
cause of  Soviet  targeting. 


This  is  nowhere  set  forth  more  suc- 
cinctly than  in  the  President's  report 
to  Congress  of  March  4.  1985.  I  am 
reading  from  the  Presidential  report 
that  has  prompted  this  debate  and  led 
to  today's  vote.  While  it  is  nominally  a 
paper  calling  for  continuing  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  MX  missile,  it  says  in  rel- 
evant part,  and  in  the  President's 
name: 

Prom  the  technical  or  engineering  view- 
point, the  vulnerability  of  Peacekeeper  mls- 
sUea  bued  In  exlaUng  Mlnuteman  aUoa  will 
be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  Mlnuteman 
ICBM'8  currently  deployed  In  those  sUos. 

They  will  be  equally  vulnerable  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  In  the 
same  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  observe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  has  a 
group  of  parliamentarians  with  him 
and  I  gather  he  would  like  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATSX7NAOA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  DIET 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  in  our  midst  visitors  from  the 
Japanese  Diet.  To  enable  Members  of 
the  Senate  present  on  the  floor  to 
meet  them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  a  1-mlnute  recess. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:54  p.m.  recessed  iintU  2:56 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Snots]. 


RELEASE  OP  PRODUCTION 
FUNDS  FOR  MX  MISSILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  the  debate.  The 
opponents  have  1  hour  remaining;  the 
proponents  have  1  hour  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  to 
recapitulate,  in  the  President's  report 
to  us  on  the  continuing  acquisition  of 
the  MX  missile,  he  states: 

From  the  technical  or  engineering  view- 
point, the  vulnerability  of  Peacekeeper  mis- 
siles bued  in  existing  Minuteman  silos  will 
be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  Minuteman 
ICBM's  currently  deployed  In  those  silos. 

This  is  so  because  they  are  essential- 
ly the  same  missile,  the  same  family  of 
missUes.  Minuteman  III,  Bfinuteman 
rv.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  a  degree  of  Innocence  that 
is  bewildering: 

*  *  *  But  because  the  Peacekeeper  was 
built  to  withstand  greater  lateral  motion 
than  the  Minuteman.  there  would  be  some 
Increase  in  survivability  when  nuclear-tn- 
duced  ground  shock/motion  ooctua. 

"Some  increase  in  survivability."  Mr. 
President,  these  missiles  are  not  sur- 


vlvable.  That  is  why  we  set  out  to  get 
out  of  those  holes  in  the  ground  15 
years  ago. 

That  is  why.  when  asked  about  this. 
General  Vessey.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  in  testimony  of  last  May 
5.  told  a  Senate  committee  that  yes.  he 
agreed,  the  silos  could  not  be  defended 
against  a  first  strike,  but.  he  said. 
"The  Soviets  have  no  assurance  that 
we  will  ride  out  the  attack,"  which  is 
to  say  no  asstirance  that  we  would  not 
launch  under  attack,  which  is  laimch 
on  warning,  which  puts  the  two  na- 
tions on  a  10-  to  12-  to  15-minute  trig- 
ger for  as  long  as  these  missiles  are 
there. 

A  last  point.  Mr.  President,  some 
have  suggested  that  If  we  decline  to 
deploy  this  missUe  that  the  United 
SUtes  shaU  be  left  with  our  1960  ar- 
mamentarium such  as  it  might  be. 
How  totally  wrong. 

Consider  where  the  United  States  is 
today.  We  are  developing  and  deploy- 
ing two  new  intercontinental  bombers. 
Next  year  the  Air  Force  will  take  de- 
Uvery  of  the  first  20  B-lB's;  we  wiU 
have  99  in  3  years'  time.  The  Midget- 
man  is  under  development,  and  it 
looks  to  be  deployed  by  1992.  We  have 
five  Trident  submarines  at  sea.  The 
Henry  M.  Jackson  has  Just  gone  to  sea. 
The  Alabama  will  be  delivered  in 
April. 

In  1989  we  will  deploy  the  first  Tri- 
dent II  missiles.  It  is  a  counterforce 
missile.  When  fully  deployed,  there 
wlU  be  20  subnuulnes.  each  with  24 
tubes  with.  say.  eight  warheads— for  a 
total  of  2.840  missiles. 

We  have  cruise  missiles  in  every  pos- 
sible configuration,  and  we  have  in 
Europe  the  Pershing  II  missile.  Just 
this  week  a  new  commitment  from 
Belgium  that  theater  nuclear  weapons 
will  be  deployed  there. 

Not  in  the  history  of  American  nu- 
clear armaments  have  so  many  new 
weapons  systems,  of  such  sophistica- 
tion, such  diversity  and  such  power 
been  brought  on  line  simultaneously 
as  now.  More  the  reason,  it  seems  to 
me.  not  to  make  this  one  large  mis- 
take. 

I  know  some  persons  are  always 
against  the  prospective  weapons 
system  immediately  It  issue  and  in 
favor  of  the  one  to  follow  sometime 
later.  That  is  not  the  case  with  many 
of  us  who  oppose  the  MX.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  for  the  Midgetman.  We 
have  voted  for  the  new  bombers.  We 
provided  the  money  for  the  Tridents. 
We  deployed  the  cruise  missiles.  We 
are  putting  the  Pershings  in  place. 
They  are  all  done  precisely  in  order  to 
enhance  and  strengthen  deterrence. 
They  are  parts  of  a  coherent  deploy- 
ment representing  a  coherent  strategy 
which  is  understood  by  an  adversary 
whose  understanding  is  altogether  es- 
sential to  stability  in  times  of  political 
crisis. 


The  MX  does  not  fit  into  any  coher- 
ent strategy.  I  shall,  again,  vote 
against  it. 

Vi.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
its  courteous  attention,  and  I  yield  the 
floor.  

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  minority  leader 
is  gracious. 

Senator  Hart  and  I  are  endeavoring 
to  acconunodate  Senators  who  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  come  for- 
ward on  this  important  issue.  We  will 
now  recognize  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  to  be  followed  by  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  wonder  if  he  wiU  propound  this  in 
the  nature  of  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will.  I  want  to 
make  certain  our  coUeagues  are  ac- 
commodated—to be  followed  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  Then  I  shall 
take  about  10  minutes  myself.  So  I  put 
this  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  for  the  moment:  That 
the  minority  leader  will  be  recognized, 
followed  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  reserved. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Other  Senators  are 
standing  by.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [B^. 
Kennedy]  will  speak  and  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms].  Mr.  Gortoh.  Mr.  Gore.  Hi. 
BoREH.  Mr.  DoMXinci.  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Mathias.  We  will  try  to  schedule 
them  as  best  we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HART.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we 
went  ahead  and  got  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  listing  about  six  Senators 
in  a  row  if  we  could. 

Mr.  WARNER.  At  this  time,  could 
we  add  Senator  Kennedy  following 
myself? 

Mr.  HART.  And  Senator  ExoN. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Senator  Exon  is  on 
this  list. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Bi4r.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  give 
me  that  agenda  again? 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  will  first  recog- 
nize Senator  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  please  restate  his  unani- 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized  in  this  order: 
Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Wilson,  Sena- 
tor Exon.  Senator  Warner.  Senator 


Kennedy,  and  we  wiU  do  our  very  best 
to  allocate  time. 

Mr.  HART.  I  want  to  go  back  to  one 
of  yours,  if  you  want  to  do  that. 

BCr.  WARNE3i.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  Senator  Bumpers  follow 
Senator  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  could  not  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  as  long  as  I  get  to  speak.  I  do 
not  mind  not  objecting.  I  do  not 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

MX  AND  national  SIC'UaiTV 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  also  thank  the  two 
managers.  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Hart. 

tix.  President,  this  vote  to  unfence 
$1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  procure- 
ment funds  for  21  MX  missiles  has 
been  characterized,  accurately,  as  a 
difficult  vote  for  the  Senate.  The  fact 
that  we  had  to  fence  the  money  at  all 
last  year  Indicates  this  is  a  very  trou- 
blesome issue.  I  have  spent  consider- 
able time  evaluating  and  even  agoniz- 
ing over  this  vote. 

The  MX  issue  has  been  considered 
carefully,  seriously  and  responsibly  by 
the  Senate  over  the  last  2  days.  The 
level  of  anal3rsis  and  concern  by  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  this  fencing  issue 
has  elevated  the  debate  in  the  Senate. 
A  number  of  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  have  presented  very  persua- 
sive and  cogent  argiunents  to  retain 
the  fence.  Others  have  been  equally 
persuasive  in  arguing  to  remove  the 
fence.  At  bottom  is  a  deep,  abiding 
concern  for  our  national  security  and 
an  acute  sensitivity  to.  and  frustration 
over  the  limitations  placed  upon  us  by 
this  MX  proposal. 

Why  has  this  been  so  troublesome 
for  many  of  my  colleagues  and  for  me? 
The  basic  problem  is  that  the  Reagan 
administration  chose  to  put  political 
priorities  over  our  basic  national  secu- 
rity, and  if  it  had  not  done  so.  we 
would  not  be  having  this  debate  today. 
I  am  casting  my  vote  to  unfence  the 
money  for  this  MX  system  because  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  assets  it  pro- 
vides the  Nation's  military  posture  and 
the  advantages  it  lends  us  in  our  arms 
control  efforts.  However,  those  assets 
and  advantages  are  far  less  than  could 
have  been  the  case  had  the  adminis- 
tration chosen  to  go  forward  with  a 
survlw&ble  basing  mode. 

The  BfX  basing  mode,  simply  placing 
these  new  10-warhead  missiles  in  min- 
uteman silos,  with  no  superhardening. 
with  no  mobility,  and  with  no  decep- 
tive qualities,  has  been  the  easy  way 
out  for  a  tough-talking  administration. 
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President  Reacan's  solution  Is  a  sig- 
nificantly weaker  and  more  dangerous 
solution  to  our  land-based  ICBM  vul- 
nerability than  could  have  been  rec- 
ommended. 

The  recommendation  provided  by 
the  previous  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 200  missiles  housed  In  a  system 
of  4.600  possible  shelters,  was  a  survlv- 
able  system.  It  was  a  more  impressive 
strengthening  of  our  land-based  ICBM 
leg  than  the  current  plan.  It  was  a 
counterforce  missile  which  was  clearly 
a  second-strike  weapon. 

The  Reagan  MX  is  Just  as  much  a 
counterforce  weapon— although  fewer 
in  number— as  the  one  originally  in- 
tended by  the  Carter  administration. 
As  such  it  puts  at  risk  Soviet  hardened 
leadership  bunkers,  military  command 
facilities,  and  what  they  regard  as  the 
Jewel  of  their  military  power— their 
land  based  ICBM's— earlier  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Even  if 
the  Congress  were  to  authorize  a  total 
of  50  missiles,  and  pace  their  deploy- 
ment out  in  a  way  related  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Mldgetman  and  perhaps  re- 
lated to  the  progress  we  are  making 
with  the  Soviets  In  Geneva,  this  would 
still  provide  some  500  counterforce 
warheads.  This  is  a  factor  which  is  cer- 
tainly significant  to  Soviet  planners.  It 
must  certainly  give  some  pause  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  and,  as  such,  add  to 
our  deterrent  posture.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  deployment  will  increase 
the  Soviet  leadership's  uncertainty  of 
their  capability  of  knocking  us  out  In  a 
first-strike  without  devastating  retalia- 
tion on  the  full  range  of  their  targets. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  am  cog- 
nizant of  the  concerns  of  many  that 
the  deployment  of  MX  in  currently 
highly-vulnerable  silos  tends  to  push 
us  away  from  what  has  been  our  tradi- 
tional and  successful  policy  of  second- 
strike  deterrence  and  into  the  area  of 
launch-on-waming  or  "use-lt-or-lose- 
It"  response. 

Mutusd  assured  destruction,  imsatis- 
factory  as  that  term  sounds  to  any 
sensible  person,  has  worked  to  deter 
nuclear  war.  Second-strike  deterrence, 
as  a  policy  which  attempts  to  minimize 
the  role  of  mistakes  and  miscalcula- 
tions, has  worked  to  deter  Soviet 
attack.  We  should  not  abandon  these 
policies  without  the  most  careful  and 
cautious  consideration.  Therefore, 
while  on  balance  I  believe  the  Reagan 
MX  deployment  does  enhance  our 
military  prowess,  it  does  introduce  un- 
certainties Into  our  traditional  deter- 
rence strategy  which  I  believe  would 
better  have  been  avoided.  These  un- 
certainties can  be  overcome  in  the 
long  run  with  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  a  survivable  counterforce 
Mldgetman.  but  the  Mldgetman  is  far 
from  here.  I  wish  we  could  begin  de- 
ployment of  a  Mldgetman-type  missile 
today,  but  that  is  not  a  realistic  hope. 

The  President  has  focused,  and  In 
my  view  excessively  so,  on  the  argu- 


ment that  this  vote  Is  essential  for  suc- 
cess in  Oeneva,  meaning  his  leverage 
in  the  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  wants  our  negotiators  to  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  a  sound  agreement, 
one  In  the  best  security  interest  of  this 
Nation,  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Geneva.  But  it  Is  not  at  all  clear  that 
the  elimination  of  the  fiscal  year  1985 
funds  would  kill  the  MX— the  produc- 
tion line  would  continue  to  go  forward 
this  year  and.  provided  that  some  of 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1986 
request  for  MX  missiles  were  miproved 
by  the  Congress,  the  contractor  base 
could  be  largely  retained  Intact.  Thus, 
there  is  a  lot  of  merit  in  the  argument 
that  the  production  line  could  survive 
without  damage  if  we  scrapped  the 
1985  procurement  and  went  directly  to 
the  1986  procurement. 

Furthermore.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
flight  test  program  has  been  outpaced 
by  the  deployment  schedule  and  that 
the  Air  Force  may  be  rushing  the  de- 
ployment less  prudently  than  is  opti- 
mum. The  investigation  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  on  this  point  In- 
dicates that  flight-testing  of  crucial 
components  will  not  be  conducted 
until  production  of  some  of  those  com- 
ponents goes  to  the  point  where  they 
may  have  to  be  retrofitted.  The  test 
schedule  and  the  production  schedule 
may.  therefore,  be  somewhat  mis- 
matched and  It  may  be  prudent,  in  the 
best  of  all  worlds,  for  the  program  to 
take  a  breather,  to  pace  itself  at  a  less- 
rushed  schedule. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  are  real 
questions  about  the  management  of 
the  program.  I  know  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  support  this  missile  are 
concerned  with  this  management.  Ad- 
dressing those  management  questions, 
however,  is  not  possible  in  connection 
with  this  up-or-down  vote.  They  can 
certainly  be  addressed,  and  should  be 
addressed.  In  coimectlon  with  the  vote 
on  the  fiscal  year  1986  authorization. 

The  outcome  of  this  vote  on  our 
arms  control  posture  in  Oeneva  and. 
also,  on  our  NATO  allies,  cannot  be 
quantified.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Soviet  perception  of  our  In- 
tentions and  our  staying  power  will,  to 
some  degree,  be  affected  by  the  status 
of  the  MX  Program.  The  Soviets  ac- 
cepted a  stronger  MX  solution  in  the 
context  of  the  Salt  II  agreement.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  MX  in  any  configura- 
tion must  be  considered  by  Soviet 
planners.  The  MX  provides  leverage  at 
Oeneva,  Just  as  any  other  major  weap- 
ons system  provides  leverage  because 
It  is  part  of  our  strategic  Inventory. 

Furthermore,  one  must  consider  our 
alliance.  The  Belgian  Government  has 
Just  made  a  very  difficult  decision  to 
deploy  a  new  missile  on  its  territory  in 
conformity  with  the  1979  NATO  de- 
ployment plan.  This  was  at  consider- 
able political  cost,  given  the  pressure 


of  the  strong  political  movement  op- 
posing those  missiles  within  the  Bel- 
gian political  system.  It  Is  possible 
that  a  rejection  of  the  MX  missile 
would  have  a  negligible  Impact  on  Eu- 
ropean political  systems.  However, 
while  the  MX  was  not  part  of  the  1979 
NATO  deployment  plan,  we  would  be 
saying  no  to  a  new  missile  on  our 
home  territory  while  asking  our  allies 
to  bite  the  political  bullet  and  deploy 
new  missiles  on  their  territories. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  on  both 
sides  of  this  question.  It  has  been  an 
extremely  difficult  question  for  many 
of  us.  If  not  all  of  us,  to  decide.  But  we 
have  to  make  a  decision  today,  and  I 
certainly  respect  the  views  of  those 
who  do  not  see  this  matter  as  I  see  it. 

I  have  done  as  others  have  done.  I 
have  debated  long  and  hard  with 
myself.  Sometimes  I  feel  I  am  on  one 
side  of  the  question  and  at  other  times 
I  am  on  the  other  side.  It  has  been  dif- 
ficult. 

I  am  confident  that  others  have  also 
engaged  in  this  agonizing  way  to  reach 
their  decisions. 

I  think  I  have  reached  the  right  de- 
cision—In  my  own  mind,  certainly— 
with  respect  to  my  country's  security 
Interests.  But,  I  can  be  wrong,  and  I 
often  am  wrong. 

I  do  not  speak  in  denigration  of  the 
position  that  any  other  Senator 
reaches  here  and  which  may  not  be 
the  same  as  mine.  We  are  all  doing  the 
best  we  can. 

We  all  want  the  same  goal.  I  respect 
the  decisions  of  others  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue. 

I  recall  very  well  the  Senate  debates 
on  the  Panama  Canal  treaties.  A  vote 
of  two-thirds  was  required  in  order  to 
approve  of  the  ratification  of  these 
treaties.  The  Senate  showed  its  char- 
acter and  Its  integrity  in  the  face  of 
great  opposition  and  will  do  so  again 
today. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  debating  this 
issue  today  because  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  served  up  a  softball 
on  MX  deployment.  It  Is  a  far  weaker, 
less  defensible,  more  destabilizing  so- 
lution than  the  one  I  supported  in 
connection  with  SALT  II  and  proposed 
by  the  previous  administration.  But  It 
does  add  additional  military  punch, 
does  strengthen  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion, and  puts  us  in  a  better  position, 
vis-a-vis  our  allies,  than  we  otherwise 
would  be  in.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  to 
unfence  these  fimds  for  21  additional 
MX  missiles. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
managers  and  other  Senators  who 
have  been  waiting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  Chair  has  been  advised 
that  there  Is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  has  been  entered 
into.  The  Chair  at  this  point  will  now 


recognize  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]. 

BAr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  dispel  the 
much  too  fast  argument  that  has 
proved  tempting  to  a  number  of  col- 
leagues who  have  been  agonizing  upon 
this  and  which  has  provided  them 
with  the  opportunity  to  vote  no  on 
this  decision  with  respect  to  the 
Peacekeeper  missile.  Recently  I  heard 
one  of  these  colleagues  say  that  he 
was  going  to  vote  against  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  that  he  found  It  easy  to  do  so 
because  Mldgetman,  the  small  mobile 
missile,  would  make  MX  unnecessary. 

This  simple  rationale  implies  that 
the  United  States  can  safely  rely  ex- 
clusively on  the  small  missile  as  Its 
sole  land-based  strategic  deterrent. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  argument 
ignores  not  only  the  unresolved  prob- 
lems that  we  can  expect  In  connection 
with  the  Mldgetman,  which  are  many 
and  serious,  but  also,  and  far  more  im- 
portantly, it  ignores  the  critical  de- 
pendency of  the  present  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks  at  Geneva  on  either 
the  existence  of  a  sufficient  U.S.  BCX 
counterforce  or  the  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  secure  such  a  counter- 
force.  We  must  bear  In  mind.  Bir. 
President,  that  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  for  ICBM 
modernization  included  three  ele- 
ments—not a  choice,  not  to  suggest  to 
us  that  we  should  pick  one  or  two.  To 
the  contrary,  they  have  exhorted  us  to 
understand  and  to  embrace  all  three 
parts  of  their  strategy  for  a  required 
modernization  that  would  mean  great- 
er safety  for  the  world. 

The  three  elements  were:  the  MX, 
the  small  mobile  missile,  and  arms 
control.  It  is  upon  this  linkage  be- 
tween the  three.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  dwell  for 
these  few  moments  before  we  vote  on 
this  issue. 

The  Commission  reasoned  that  de- 
ployment of  100  MX  missiles  would 
provide  sufficient  Incentives  for  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  strict  limits  on  war- 
heads and  ballistic  missile  throw- 
weight.  Cluing  a  principal  deficiency  of 
pre-SALT  agreements  that  focused  ex- 
clusively on  launcher  limits,  with  the 
predictable  resiilt  that  we  have  now 
seen  MIRV'ing,  the  placing  of  as  many 
as  10  warheads  upon  a  single  launcher. 
Underlying  the  strategy  was  the  Scow- 
croft Commission's  recognition  that, 
from  an  efficiency  standpoint,  the 
SALT  agreement  on  launchers  created 
an  incentive  to  secure  the  maxlmiim 
firepower  for  each  Individual  launch- 
er, whereas  an  agreement  limiting 
warheads  and/or  throw-weight  would 
create  Incentives  to  disperse  more 
mobile  missiles  with  single  warheads. 

In  short,  the  Scowcroft  strategy  ran 
like  this:  Build  the  MX.  negotiate 
arms  agreements  on  warheads  and/or 
throw-weight,  and  start  development 


of  the  small  single-warhead  mobile 
missile. 

The  observance  of  all  these  steps  in 
the  Commission's  strategy  is  a  strict 
requirement.  Again,  we  are  not  given 
the  option  of  choosing  elements;  we 
are  required,  if  we  are  to  follow  their 
advice,  to  embrace  all  three.  For  that 
reason.  Mr.  President,  a  congressional 
commitment  to  a  small  missile  exclu- 
sively without  Soviet  agreements  on 
warheads  or  throw-weight  and  without 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  Scowcroft- 
urged  Incentive  of  a  sufficient  MX 
force  Inevitably  will  create  grave  risks 
that  we  shall  never  secure  such  agree- 
ments from  the  Soviets. 

Why?  Because  the  Soviet  reaction 
would  be,  really,  then  to  do  nothing, 
to  stall  and  simply  enjoy  or  continue 
to  enjoy  the  present-day  symmetry,  to 
enjoy  the  ICSM  advantage  that  they 
presently  have,  which  then  places  the 
United  States  in  this  unenviable  posi- 
tion: We  would  then  have  to  either 
threaten  to  build  enough  small  mis- 
siles to  create  leverage  which  would 
require  that  we  could  build  as  many  as 
thousands;  or  we  would  be  placed  In 
the  even  more  ridiculous  position  of 
reaching  an  agreement  that  makes  a 
mockery  of  real  arms  reduction  by  set- 
ting exorbitantly  high  levels  of  war- 
heads or  throw-weight  Just  to  rational- 
ize a  predetermined  force  posture  dic- 
tated by  the  Soviets'  existing  advan- 
tage. Needless  to  say,  the  deployment 
of  any  less  than  100  MX  missiles  will 
serve  only  to  weaken  Soviet  incentive 
to  negotiate  real  arms  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  not  at  issue 
here  is  the  merit  of  the  concept  of  mo- 
bility or  the  need  for  enhanced  surviv- 
ability. I  agree  that  the  smaller  missUe 
in  conjimction  with  proper  arms  con- 
trol measures  can  aid  the  cause  of  sur- 
vivability and  therefore  of  stability 
and  peace. 

But  the  logic  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommendation  requires  that 
we  emphatically  reject  any  analysis 
that  would  lead  us  to  abandon  a  suffi- 
cient J£X.  force  before  we  have  assur- 
ance of  parallel  reduction  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, placing  too  great  reliance  on  the 
small  mobile  missile  as  our  sole  land- 
based  retaliatory  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  100  BfX  missiles  do 
not  provide  a  first-strike  weapon.  To 
the  contrary,  they  provide  an  anti- 
first-strike  weapon.  Let  me  explain. 
One  hundred  is  but  half  of  what  the 
Carter  administration  projected  as 
necessary.  One  himdred  as  against  600 
Soviet  missUes  would  leave  virtually 
two-thirds  of  the  Soviet  force,  the 
rocket  force,  in  place  even  were  we  to 
engage  in  first  strike.  For  that  reason, 
it  would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  irrational.  It  would  invite 
certain  retaliation— certain  because  we 
do  not,  with  100.  have  the  capability 
of  dealing  the  totally  crippling  blow 
that  is  necessary  to  make  any  sense  of 
a  first  strike,  morality  apart. 


For  that  reason,  ^ix.  President,  let 
me  Just  say  that  what  is  before  us  is 
not  a  simple  vote  but,  at  the  risk  of 
oversimplifying  things.  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  voting  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71  does  not  guarantee  suc- 
cess In  arms  reduction  in  Geneva,  but 
the  defeat  of  this  measure  this  after- 
noon or  on  any  other  date  may  well 
guarantee  that  we  will  not  succeed  in 
getting  real  arms  reduction.  If  we  do 
not  succeed  this  afternoon  with  so  lim- 
ited a  concept  as  this,  we  might  Just  as 
well  bring  home  the  U.S.  negotiators 
from  Geneva  if  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
going  to  do  the  Job  of  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiators there  by  getting  rid  of  the  MX 
through  unilateral  concession. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  this  by  imllat- 
eral  concession,  the  negotiations  are 
wholly  undermined,  and  let  us  hear  no 
more  from  those  who  would  speak  to 
us  of  the  need  for  mutual  verifiable  re- 
duction. What  would  be  verifiable 
beyond  doubt  is  that  we  lack  the  will 
to  support  realistic  negotiations,  those 
for  which  the  most  guarded  optimism 
exists  now,  and  those  that  will  defy 
any  basis  even  for  that  guarded  opti- 
mism, should  this  issue  be  defeated 
this  afternoon. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  debate  is  under  a 
imanlmous-consent  agreement.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  now  be 
recognized  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  recognized  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  who  has  Just  made 
some  interesting  points  in  support  of 
his  point  of  view  that  the  MX  missile 
should  be  unf  enced. 

The  subject  of  my  remarks  today 
has  to  do  with  who— who  is  going  to 
receive  today  the  guns,  butter,  and 
balanced  budget  award?  I  think  this  is 
a  new  part  of  the  discussion  that  I 
shall  elaborate  on.  I  must  teU  my 
friend  from  California  that  he  does 
not  qualify,  for  reasons  that  I  shall 
cite  in  Just  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  about 
here  today  is  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant decision.  Good  men  and  good 
women  can  differ.  I  quarrel  with  no 
one  who  does  not  agree  with  me.  But  I 
do  question  some  of  those  who  will 
seek  to  qualify  for  the  award  today.  I 
shall  touch  on  that  subject  further  in 
Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  say  today  re- 
flects my  firm  conviction,  after  much 
time  and  effort  on  the  subject— I  dare- 
say as  much  as  or  more  than  most 
Members  of  this  body,  since  I  serve  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces  Subcommittee  thereof.  But.  I 
claim  no  speical  knowledge  to  substan- 
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tiate  my  convictions  over  those  of  my 
colleagues. 

Allow  me  to  digress  for  a  moment 
and  discuss  something  that  has  not 
previously  come  into  this  debate.  That 
is  the  budgetary  Impact  of  all  of  this. 
We  do  have  a  deficit  that  is  out  of  con- 
trol, a  skjrroclceting  national  debt  that 
is  going  up  faster  than  anything  we 
could  ever  imagine.  So  I  hope  it  Is  not 
inappropriate  to  at  least  mention  that 
during  this  debate  on  national  securi- 
ty. It  does  not  hurt  this  body,  al- 
though some  pain  may  result,  to  be 
consistent  on  both  budgetary  and  na- 
tional defense  issues. 

My  remarks  are  addressed  to  those 
Senators  who  are  about  to  vote  for 
procurement  of  21  additionah  MX  mis- 
siles, which  carries  with  it  the  pre- 
simiption  of  the  purchase  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  full  100  MX  missiles  by 
1990.  as  suggested  by  the  President. 
My  concern  is  for  those  who  will  be 
entitled  to  the  guns,  butter,  and  bal- 
anced budget  award  after  their  vote. 

There  are  those  who  want  nearly  un- 
limited additional  defense  spending  to 
the  tune  of  about  a  6-percent  real  in- 
crease in  the  defense  budget  which  the 
President  has  suggested  after  coming 
down  from  an  earlier  figure  of  a  14- 
percent  increase  to  a  4-percent  real  in- 
crease in  the  budget.  My  friend,  col- 
league, and  fellow  coworker  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  who  Just  previous- 
ly addressed  this  body,  is  not  qualified 
to  receive  the  award  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  because  at  least,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  has  said  that  we  have  to 
spend  more  money  than  a  freese,  a 
freeze  that  has  become  very  popular  in 
this  body  in  regard  to  national  defense 
expenditures. 

What  I  am  trying  to  bring  home.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  there  is  no  way  we 
can  go  ahead  with  such  programs  as 
the  MX  missile,  which  we  luiow  will 
cost  a  mintmiiin  of  $25  billion  and 
more  likely  $40  billion  or  more,  if  we 
go  ahead  with  the  present  experimen- 
tation in  the  Air  Force  by  hardening 
silos,  without  seriously  eroding  even 
more  Important  parts  of  our  triad  and 
our  overall  defense  budget  with  a 
freeze. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  march  down  the  aisle 
at  5  o'clock  and  cast  their  vote  with 
what  I  am  sure  will  be  the  majority  to 
go  ahead  with  procurement  and  then 
make  statements  back  home  or  in  the 
press  or  by  their  votes  indicate  that 
they  want  a  freeze  on  the  defense 
budget,  then.  Mr.  President,  and  only 
then,  do  I  believe  those  situated  in 
that  fashion,  indeed  are  entitled  to  the 
guns,  butter,  and  balanced-budget 
award.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practical.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  realistic,  and  I  think 
those  who  vote  in  that  fashion  are  not 
fully  imderstanding  of  the  duty  that 
we  have  with  our  defense  budget. 


Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  know 
me  as  a  Senator  committed  to  a  strong 
national  defense.  Since  my  arrival  in 
this  body  over  6  years  ago,  I  have 
looked  long  and  hard  at  the  challenges 
we  face  in  providing  for  a  soimd  and 
credible  defense  posture.  At  the  heart 
of  that  posture  there  must  be  a  strong 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  the 
record  clearly  shows  I  have  supported 
every  major  strategic  weapon  system 
which  has  been  proposed  in  view  of 
the  staggering  Soviet  nuclear  threat 
that  we  face.  The  only  exception  has 
been  the  MX  after  its  standard  and  as- 
sumed basing  mode  was  violated  by 
this  administration  by  the  dramatic 
change  from  a  mobile  to  a  stationary 
missile.  The  question  we  face  is  wheth- 
er the  MX  is  necessary  to  bolster  our 
deterrent.  More  precisely,  the  question 
is  whether  MX,  in  Minuteman  silos, 
can.  in  fact,  contribute  to  our  deter- 
rent. I  believe  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion to  be  no.  it  will  not  add  to  our  se- 
curity and,  in  fact,  will  detract  from  it 
as  it  ties  up  limited  funding  which  can 
and  should  be  put  to  higher  priority 
use  to  provide  for  our  security.  We 
have  luiown  for  years  that  our  Minute- 
man  silos  were  becoming  increasingly 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  ICBM's.  which 
was  the  reason  for  building  the  MX 
and  deploying  it  in  a  mobile  basing 
mode  during  its  development  stages. 
None  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  dispute  this  fact.  They 
may  argue  that  recent  scientific  find- 
ings indicate  our  silos  are  stronger 
than  we  had  originally  sought,  but, 
even  so,  it  is  not  beyond  the  capability 
of  the  existing  Soviet  ICBM  accuracies 
and  yields  to  still  destroy  these  silos. 

MX  may  well  provide  the  capabili- 
ties we  need  to  maintain  the  strength 
and  credibility  of  our  deterrent, 
namely  accuracy,  yield,  and  prompt- 
ness to  threaten  hardened  Soviet  tar- 
gets. But  so  will  the  trident  II/D-5 
submarine  launched  missile  which  is 
not  far  down  the  road.  Unlike  the  MX, 
the  location  of  our  missile  submarines 
remains  unknown  to  the  Soviets  and 
the  best  intelligence  information  indi- 
cates this  invulnerability  will  last  for 
several  more  decades.  Clearly,  it  makes 
more  sense  to  rely  upon  the  D-5 
rather  than  the  MX  for  this  part  of 
our  future  deterrent. 

The  ICBM  force  is  only  one  part  of 
our  triad  and  even  the  ICBM  leg  is 
going  to  be  modernized  by  a  mobile 
and  more  survivable  ICBM,  the  Midg- 
etman.  Faced  with  a  serious  national 
deficit.  I  would  much  rather  see  the 
funding  requested  for  the  MX  go  into 
making  Midgetman  a  survivable  and 
militarily  effective  ICBM  and  into 
strengthening  our  sea-based  deterrent. 
Stated  simply,  we  should  be  getting 
more  for  our  money  than  the  MX  can 
provide. 


In  closing,  Mr.  President,  if  ever  a 
weapon  has  been  handled  primarily 
with  domestic  political  concerns 
rather  than  sound  military  reasons  In 
mind,  it  has  been  the  MX.  Instead  of 
searching  for  new  ways  to  escape  the 
threat  posed  to  our  ICBM  force  by  the 
Soviet  SS-18  and  88-19  missiles.  MX 
plays  right  into  their  hands.  What 
concerns  the  Soviets  at  Geneva— 100 
MX  missiles  to  be  deployed  in  vulnera- 
ble silos?  I  suggest  it  is  not  100  MX 
missiles  deployed  in  vulnerable  silos. 
They  are  much  more  concerned  with 
stopping  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive—a program  that  is  not  yet  even  a 
deployable  weapon  and  will  not  be  for 
some  time,  if  it  ever  is.  I  suspect  this  is 
because  they  perceive  it  as  something 
which  potentially  could  counter  the 
power  of  their  heavy  ICBM's.  MX 
does  not  do  that. 

Designing  new  strategic  weapons  is  a 
challenging  and  necessary  task  that 
must  address  issues  of  lethality,  vul- 
nerability, cost,  and  arms  control  con- 
siderations. Other  existing  and 
planned  weapons  will  provide  the  leth- 
ality our  nuclear  forces  require  against 
Soviet  hardened  targets  should  that 
need  arise.  MX  does  not  solve  our 
ICBM  vulnerability  problem.  For  its 
high  cost,  it  adds  little  to  our  nuclear 
arsenal.  And  it  is  not  the  MX  that  has 
brought  the  Soviets  to  Geneva  nor  is  it 
the  only  thing  which  will  keep  them 
there.  Simply  stated,  in  my  view,  there 
is  no  sound  military,  economic,  or  for- 
eign policy  reason  to  appove  the  MX 
missile. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  cur- 
rently operative  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  now  be  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  managers.  Mr.  Hart 
and  myself,  are  confronted  with  the 
following  situation.  In  the  time  re- 
maining before  the  vote  to  take  place 
at  5  o'clock  there  are  18  Senators  de- 
siring to  speak— curiously,  about  an 
equal  number  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Hart  and  myself  that  we  first  seek 
unanimous  consent — and  I  now  make 
such  a  unanimous-consent  request- 
that  Senators  hereafter  be  limited  to 

no  longer  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  as 
best  we  can  to  accommodate  the 
schedules  of  the  Members  desiring  to 
speak,  and  we  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  Senators  speak  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each, 
accordingly:  following  myself  would  be 
Mr.  KKNincoT.  tix.  BmiFKRS,  Mr. 
Harkih.  Mr.  GoHTOH.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 


Cramstoh.  Mr.  Borer.  Mr.  Iaaht.  Mr. 
DoMBnci,  Mr.  Lcvm.  BCr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Etahs,  Mr.  Chiixs. 
Mr.  Hart,  and  lastly  the  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Dole. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  Senator  Bn»Eir's 
name  included  in  that  list?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  inquired 
whether  his  name  is  on  that  list.  He  is 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

BCr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  follow  the  Senator  ttxxa 
Washington.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  name  is  on  the  list. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  39  Vi  minutes,  and  the 
opponents  have  42  minutes  and  45  sec- 
onds.   

Xffr.  WARNER.  BCr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  time  remaining,  it  is  the 
Judgment  of  Mr.  Hart  and  myself  that 
we  will  have  to  revise  our  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  I  do  so  at  this 
time,  that  Senators  hereafter  speak 
for  no  longer  than  4  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing in  my  own  right.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  to  a  letter  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  addressed  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, in  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense addresses  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  with  respect  to  a 
warm  production  capability.  Secretary 
Weinberger  states  imequivocably: 

In  fact.  95  percent  of  aU  authorised  FT 
1984/1985  production  funds  will  be  oblicat- 
ed  by  31  March  as  was  generally  anticipated 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Bmcnxtkny  or  Dkpbitbs, 
WoMhington,  DC,  March  14.  IMS. 
Hon.  Babbt  Ooldwato, 
V.S.  Senate. 
WoMhington,  DC. 

Dbu  Bakrt:  Congress  will  be  faced  with  a 
critical  decision  on  the  MX  miasile  system  in 
the  next  week.  During  this  time,  Meml>erB 
must  decide  If  continued  MX  production  is 
in  our  national  interest,  is  crucial  to  main- 
taining a  stable  nuclear  balance,  and  con- 
tributes to  our  chances  of  success  In  the 
Geneva  arms  tallcs. 

As  the  Congress  debates  this  vital  issue.  I 
feel  that  It  is  necessary  to  dispel  several 
false  claims  put  forth  by  critics  regarding 


Uie  lIX*s  funding  status,  deployment  sched- 
ule and  anns  control  value.  The  first  claim 
is  that  a  negative  vote  is  not  a  vote  to  kill 
the  Peacekeeper  because  sufficient  funds 
exist  to  keep  the  program  alive  through  FT 
1985.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
Impact  of  this  vote:  without  the  release  of 
the  foioed  %\A  billion.  Peacekeeper  produc- 
tion will  biegin  to  shutdown.  During  the 
Baker-O'Neill  dlscussians  last  year.  Con- 
gress agreed  to  defer  a  flnal  vote  on  FT  1985 
Peacekeeper  production  for  six  months  and 
agreed  that  $1  billloo  would  be  sufficient  In 
the  interim  to  fund  the  FT  1985  program 
and  retain  complete  production  capability. 

The  votes  cast  next  week  on  Peacekeeper 
will  determine  whether  that  production  ca- 
pability will  exist  beyond  31  March.  In  fact. 
95  percent  of  aU  authorized  FT  1984/1985 
mtxluction  funds  wlU  lie  obligated  by  31 
March  as  was  generally  anticipated  last 
year.  Obligation  status  is  the  critical  Indica- 
tor since  obliiKtionB  identify  the  money  the 
Treasury  will  need  to  pay  negotiated  com- 
mitments for  work  ordered. 

A  production  shutdown  would  affect 
smaller  contractors  who  supply  materials 
and  parts  required  to  sustain  production. 
The  only  remaining  production  activities  if 
funds  are  not  released  will  be  the  comple- 
tion of  the  21  FT  1985  missiles  at  various 
stages  of  production  by  larger  contractors. 
Any  future  decision  to  renew  production 
after  shutdown  be^ns  would  Incur  costly  re- 
start and  contractor  reoertification  penal- 
Ues. 

Critics  also  favor  a  "warm"  production  ca- 
pability that  will  retain  the  NX's  arms  con- 
trol leverage.  They  rationalize  that  if  MX  is 
a  "bargaining  chip,"  why  do  we  need  actual- 
ly to  produce  it?  Why  not  save  tl.5  billion 
that  could  reduce  the  Federal  deficit?  This, 
too,  is  a  spurious  claim.  First,  to  keep  a 
"warm"  production  line  would  cost  an  addi- 
Uonal  $650  million  through  FT  1985  to 
produce  nothing.  We  cannot  waste  our  tax 
dollars  and  idle  skilled  workers  indefinitely 
while  awaiting  progress  in  Geneva.  Second, 
this  argument  assumes  that  Peacekeeper 
need  not  be  deployed  to  be  traded  for  simi- 
lar Soviet  systons  and  ignores  the  fact  that 
MX  enhances  deterrence  and  fulfills  a  mili- 
tary need.  Moving  forward  with  MX  produc- 
tion and  deployment  sends  Moscow  an  un- 
mistalcable  message  regarding  U.S.  intent  to 
maint^n  stable  deterrence.  The  bargaining 
leverage  of  MX  is  ita  mJlitary  capability  to 
make  Soviet  ICBMs.  in  the  words  of  Brent 
Scowcroft.  "depreciating  assets." 

MX  has  never  been  a  "bargaining  chip." 
On  this  point  the  Administration's  position 
is  dear  On-going  strategic  modernization 
creates  strong  incentives  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seriously  negotiate  genuine,  stabi- 
lizing arms  reductions.  In  this  sense,  every 
aspect  of  our  modernization  program,  in- 
cluding MX.  is  on  the  bargaining  table.  Re- 
member the  Soviets  are  slirewed  negotia- 
tors: they  do  not  trade  deployed  88-18s  for 
"warm"  ICBM  production  lines. 

Further.  MX  is  not  a  "budget  buster."  MX 
procurement  absorbed  far  greater  reduction 
in  FT  1985  than  any  other  DoD  procure- 
ment program,  considering  the  urgent  need 
for  ICBM  modemizatioiL  Denial  of  $1.5  bU- 
lion  will  not  significantly  reduce  the  deficit 
but  win  have  a  disastrous  impact  on  our 
arms  control,  force  modernization,  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

Finally,  recent  charges  that  a  draft  GAO 
report  casts  doubt  about  the  MX  program's 
ability  to  meet  ite  military  requirements  and 
deploymenU  schedule  are  grossly  exaggerat- 
ed. This  preliminary  draft,  leaked  to  media 


in  an  obvious  attempt  to  sow  doubts  about 
the  MX  program  at  this  critical  Juncture. 
was  actually  an  endorsement  of  the  MX 
program.  While  the  GAO  pointed  out  that 
the  Air  Faroe  has  accepted  a  measure  of  risk 
in  completing  MX  flight  testa  and  concur- 
rently initiating  deployment.  GAO  admitted 
that  this  is  not  unusual  for  ballistic  miasile 
programs.  Tlie  draft  finds  that  mJasQe  oom- 
pooents  tiave  been  extensively  tested  on  the 
ground  and  in  highly  successful  flight  test- 
ing. GAO  witnesses  before  Congress  have 
confirmed  the  program  is  well  managed, 
within  cost,  and  <m  schedule,  and  that  the 
Air  Force  has  buflt  time  into  the  develop- 
ment program  to  allow  for  problems. 

It  is  clear  that  MX  critics  ate  far  more  in- 
terested in  killing  the  MX  program  than 
keeping  it  alive.  They  are  also  far  more  in- 
terested in  IdlUng  it  than  in  presenting  the 
facts  accurately.  Tet.  btmically,  it  is  the 
most  vociferous  MX  critics  who  argue  that  a 
nenUJve  vote  will  not  kill  Uxe  MX.  These 
same  critics  want  to  keep  a  costly,  unpro- 
ductive MX  line  open  for  "leverage"  but 
aigue  against  the  very  thing  that  provides 
that  leverage:  continued  MX  production. 

Those  Members  who  are  genuinely  unde- 
cided on  this  crucial  issue  stiould  not  allow 
groundless  claims,  dubious  "facts."  and  dis- 
credited arms  control  theories  to  cloud  the 
debate  over  the  urgent  need  for  release  of 
fenced  MX  funds  and  continue  with  MX 
production. 

Sincerely. 

Caspas  Ws 


Mr.  WARNER.  The  Secretary  says, 
further 

Critics  also  favor  a  "warm"  production  ca- 
pability that  will  retain  tlie  MXs  aims  con- 
trol leverage.  They  ratiimalize  ttiat  if  MX  is 
a  "l)argaining  chip,"  why  do  we  need  actual- 
ly to  produce  it?  Why  not  save  $1.5  billion 
that  could  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit?  .  .  .  First,  to  ken>  a  "warm"  produc- 
tion line  would  cost  an  additional  $650  mil- 
lion through  FT  1985  to  produce  nothing. 
We  cannot  waste  our  tax  dollars  and  idle 
skilled  workers  Indefinitely  while  awaiting 
progress  in  G«aeva. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  reply  to 
that?  

Mr.  CHILES.  I  will  be  hvpy  to  do 
so. 

It  is  easy  if  you  can  set  up  your  own 
strawman  and  then  knock  the  straw- 
man  down. 

What  we  did  when  we  fenced  the 
money  was  that  we  provided  addition- 
al money  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, for  testing,  and  about  $100  mil- 
lion, in  effect,  to  keep  the  small  con- 
tractors who  were  doing  preliminary 
worit,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
continue  with  that  worlc  They  have 
woi^ed  now.  At  some  stage,  they  may 
complete  that  work,  and  you  may  have 
to  add  a  few  dollars  to  do  that. 

Is  the  Senator  going  to  listen  to  my 
statement?  I  hate  to  make  it  if  he  is 
not  listening. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  listening  care- 
fully.   

Mr.  CHILES.  The  major  funding  for 
BIX  will  be  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
missiles.  That  will  start  perhaps  in  De- 
cember of  1985. 

While  the  Secretary  is  correct  in 
saying  that  the  money  will  be  obligat- 
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ed,  what  he  has  left  is  how  much  we 
have  expended.  Of  the  obligated 
money  we  have  now  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  21  missiles,  we  have  ex- 
pended about  $150  million  or  $160  mil- 
lion. 

That  means  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
money  to  be  spent,  and  we  do  not  start 
worrying  about  a  production  line  that 
\»  open  and  working  and  that  is  not 
even  going  to  start  the  major  fabrica- 
tion until  1985.  So  we  can  worry  about 
this  a  little  perhaps  in  the  1986 
budget,  if  we  have  to  put  in  a  few 
more  dollars.  But,  basically,  we  are 
talking  about  1987  before  we  will  have 
any  concern  about  additional  funding. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  we  kept  and  expended  some 
money  for  a  period  of  4  or  5  years  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  wanted 
the  fifth  orbiter  on  the  space  shuttle. 
I  voted  for  that,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  did.  We  considered  it 
good  insurance  money.  We  decided 
later  that  we  did  not  need  the  fifth  or- 
biter. We  kept  the  ability  to  do  that  in 
case  we  did. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  $650  mil- 
lion. We  are  talking  about  small  funds, 
maybe  about  $100  million. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  accommodate  others.  I  wiU 
yield  the  floor  and  respond  in  the 

RSCORO.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  this  resolution,  which  would 
authorize  $1.5  biUion  for  21  additional 
MX  missiles  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  issue  before  us  is  one  that  we 
have  debated  many  times  in  recent 
years.  Nothing  has  changed  in  1985  to 
Justify  this  costly,  dangerous  and  de- 
stabilizing weapon  system.  It  is  disin- 
genuous for  the  administration  to  sug- 
gest that  somehow  the  MX  missile  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations.  We  halted  funds  for  the 
MX  last  year,  when  the  two  sides  were 
not  even  talking— how  can  the  MX.  be 
essential  now.  when  the  impasse  is 
over  and  negotiations  are  actually  un- 
derway? 

The  BCX  is  every  bit  as  vulnerable 
today  as  it  was  4  years  ago  when  the 
Senate  rejected  the  idea  of  putting 
MX  missiles  in  existing  Minuteman 
silos.  Estimates  by  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  dem- 
onstrate that  by  the  time  the  MX  is 
deployed,  somewhere  between  90  per- 
cent and  99  percent  of  the  missiles 
could  be  destroyed  in  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  Although  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  spectilation  in  recent 
months  about  new  breakthroughs  in 
the  hardening  of  missile  silos,  the  re- 
ality is  that  the  MX  will  be  deployed 
in  nonsuperhardened  silos  that  cannot 
protect  the  missiles  from  attack. 

That  is  why  the  MX  is  a  dangerous 
and  destabilizing  nuclear  weapon.  Far 


from  enhancing  our  defenses  in  the 
nuclear  age.  it  is  a  missile  that  endan- 
gers our  security.  Inevitably,  because 
of  its  accuracy  and  vulnerability,  the 
MX  will  be  perceived  by  Kremlin  lead- 
ers as  a  first  strike  weapon.  And  be- 
cause it  is  a  missile  that  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  Soviet  attack,  the  MX  will 
be  perceived  by  our  generals  as  a  mis- 
sile that  must  be  launched  on  warn- 
ing—a  strategy  which  is  the  height  of 
folly  in  the  nuclear  age.  The  last  thing 
we  need  in  a  crisis  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  "use  it  or  lose  it"  psycholo- 
gy for  our  most  advanced  missiles. 

The  MX  is  damaging  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  real  defense.  As  $200  billion 
deficits  pile  on  top  of  one  another, 
year  after  year,  we  are  continually 
forced  to  shortchange  our  real  mili- 
tary needs  and  our  real  domestic  prior- 
ities, and  all  in  favor  of  a  missile  that 
adds  nothing  to  our  security. 

The  BCX  continues  to  fuel  a  never- 
ending  arms  race,  as  each  side  builds 
more  and  more  new  ss^tems  to  over- 
come its  fears  about  the  vulnerability 
of  its  existing  missiles.  We  are  con- 
stantly told  that  the  Soviets  out- 
number us  in  "hard-target  kill"  sys- 
tems, and  that  our  inability  to  target 
and  destroy  their  missiles  in  hardened 
silos  leaves  us  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
blackmail. 

Uvea  if  we  assume  that  we  need  this 
capability,  the  MX  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  Should  the  time  ever  come 
when  we  need  to  use  this  capability 
for  a  powerful  and  accurate  retaliato- 
ry attack,  virtually  none  of  our  MX 
missUes  will  be  left  to  deliver  it. 

If  we  need  this  capability,  it  makes 
sense  only  if  it  is  survivable— which 
means  it  must  be  mobile  on  land  or 
based  on  submarines.  In  recognition  of 
this  reality,  we  are  moving  forward, 
for  example,  with  the  Trident  D-5 
submarine-launched  missUe— which 
will  give  us  highly  acciuvte  hard- 
target  kill  capability,  with  a  missOe 
that  itself  Lb  highly  survivable.  We  are 
on  course  with  the  Stealth  bomber, 
which  will  give  us  the  capability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  and  de- 
liver nuclear  bombs  to  the  heart  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  we  are  also  proceed- 
ing with  the  mobile,  single-warhead 
Mldgetman  missile,  which  will  en- 
hance nuclear  stability,  not  undermine 
it,  by  making  this  land-based  missile 
survivable.  These  developments  make 
sense— the  MX  does  not.  By  placing 
the  MX  in  vulnerable  fixed  silos,  we 
are  negating  the  very  advantage  we 
seek  to  achieve  with  this  new  weapon. 

But.  we  are  told,  things  have 
changed  in  one  important  way— the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  returned  to  the  bargaining  table 
In  Geneva,  and  the  President  wants 
MX  as  a  bargaining  chip.  The  resump- 
tion of  negotiations  is  an  important 
change  from  last  year,  and  no  one  wel- 
comes it  more  than  I  do.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Senate  Observers 


Team  at  Geneva,  and  I  Join  all  Ameri- 
cans in  our  hope  for  a  successful  out- 
come of  the  talks. 

But  surely  that  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  throw  reason  to  the  winds,  and 
support  this  costly,  destabilizing  and 
vulnerable  missile  on  the  pretext  that 
it  will  somehow  facilitate  our  negotiat- 
ing position  in  Geneva. 

In  fact.  MX  has  already  been  used 
once  as  a  bargaining  chip— to  wean  the 
administration  away  from  its  fascina- 
tion with  this  senseless  missile  and 
toward  the  more  sensible  Mldgetman 
missile.  One  use  of  the  MX  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  is  alrwMly  one  too  many— 
now.  It  is  time  to  cash  it  in.  before  it 
Jeopardizes  progress  at  Geneva. 

The  MX  is  useless  as  a  deterrent;  its 
only  utility  is  as  a  first-strike  weapon. 
If  anything,  the  danger  is  that  support 
for  the  MX  will  be  seen  as  a  sign  of 
bad  faith  at  the  bargaining  Uble.  and 
that  the  administration  is  misusing 
the  talks  and  the  discredited  IdX  bar- 
gaining chip  theory  as  an  excuse  to 
race  ahead  with  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  know  that  for  some  hardliners  in 
this  administration— and  in  Congress— 
the  idea  of  peace  through  nuclear  su- 
periority dies  hard.  It  Is  an  idea  that 
contradicts  decades  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  arms  reductions,  and  it  may 
well  be  the  most  dangerous  idea  of  all 
time. 

Any  additional  first-strike  capability 
is  inherently  destabilizing  in  the  nu- 
clear arsenal  of  either  side— it  can  only 
heighten  mistrust,  accelerate  the  arms 
race  and  make  arms  control  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  A  President  truly  com- 
mitted to  real  arms  control  should  not 
ask  for  destabilizing  first-strike  weap- 
ons. 

If  the  administration  is  serious 
about  achieving  arms  control  progress 
in  Geneva,  there  are  other  and  more 
profitable  avenues  to  pursue  than 
building  more  MX  missiles.  We  can 
work  with  the  Soviets  to  improve  and 
extend  compliance  with  existing  arms 
control  treaties— like  SALT  II  and 
ABM.  We  can  move  forward  to  ratify 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties,  which 
were  negotiated  by  Republican  Presi- 
dents in  the  1970's,  and  which  we  are 
still  observing.  We  can  resume  negotia- 
tions for  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  We  can  extend  the  de  facto 
moratorium  on  antisatellite  testing— 
which  would  not  only  help  our  own  se- 
curity by  improving  the  survivability 
of  our  early  warning  and  reconnais- 
sance satellites— but  also  help  head  off 
a  dangerous  new  arms  race  in  outer 
space.  Instead  of  continuing  to  build 
and  build.  Instead  of  accumulating 
more  and  more  dubious  bargaining 
chips,  let  us  begin  to  bargain. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  a 
vote  in  favor  of  MX.  regardless  of  its 
lack  of  strategic  value,  is  still  a  vote  in 
favor  of  America's  "national  wllL"  But 


when  we  put  vague  expressions  about 
national  resolve  above  common  sense 
in  an  area  as  important  as  nuclear 
arms  control,  then  we  are  truly  head- 
ing toward  catastrophe. 

Let  us  build  national  will;  but  let  us 
build  it  with  sensible  wei4>ons  systems 
and  defensible  theories.  The  best  way 
to  move  forward  toward  a  national 
consensus  on  national  security  is  to 
put  the  MX  missile  behind  us.  Our  na- 
tional will  must  also  be  a  rational  wilL 

Finally,  as  we  all  know,  the  MX  is  a 
nuclear  orphan,  a  missile  without  a 
home.  The  Air  Force  considered  over 
30  different  basing  modes  for  the  MX, 
before  finally  admitting  defeat  and 
recommending  that  the  new  missiles 
should  be  deployed  in  the  old  Minute- 
man  silos.  The  dozens  of  flawed  basing 
modes  demonstrated  the  ingenuity  of 
our  scientific  community— but  they 
also  proved  that,  despite  all  the  years 
and  all  the  studies,  no  one  yet  knows 
what  to  do  with  this  missile. 

As  the  next  MX  missOes  come  off 
the  production  line,  we  will  have  to 
live  with  them  and  with  all  the  neces- 
sary new  problems  they  create  for  our 
national  security.  Let  us  have  no  illu- 
sions: No  matter  how  these  missiles 
are  packaged  and  explained  to  the 
American  people,  deployment  of  the 
MX  is  a  needless  and  expensive  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  that  wlU  make 
arms  control  even  more  difficult  to 
achieve  than  it  already  is  today. 

In  this  situation,  the  Senate  has  its 
own  responsibility  on  arms  controL 
Geneva  is  not  carte  blanche  for  star 
wars.  BCX.  or  any  other  dubious  new 
weapon  system;  the  Senate  should 
stand  its  groimd  and  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mi.  President,  once 
again  we  are  Involved  in  a  great  debate 
about  the  MX  missile.  The  administra- 
tion agues  that  this  missile  is  needed 
to  strengthen  America's  security  and 
to  enhance  oiu-  bargaining  leverage 
with  the  Soviets.  This  is  one  Senator 
who  certainly  endorses  a  strong  de- 
fense posture.  And  I  certainly  want  us 
to  reach  a  good,  effective  agreement 
with  the  Soviets.  This  is  precisely  why 
I  am  voting  against  both  MX  resolu- 
tions that  we  are  considering  this 
week. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  dismayed  and 
stunned  and  chagrined,  because  al- 
though obviously  my  position  is  not 
going  to  prevail,  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  is  amazing.  When  the 
President  decides  that  he  wants  some- 
thing like  this,  normal,  rational,  rea- 
sonable men  who,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President's  persuasive  powers  and 
the  powers  of  his  office,  would  never 
consider  voting  for  this  tiling  wiU  do 
so,  and  then  argue  that  they  are  giving 
the  President  what  he  wants.  Or  the 
argimient  which  is  the  most  specious 
of  all  is  that  you  are  tying  the  hands 
of  the  negotiators  in  Geneva;  the 
President   needs   it   as   a   bargaining 


chip.  That  is  probably  the  most  im- 
ponderable nonsense  of  all. 

The  last  proposal  the  Soviets  laid 
down  on  the  table  in  Geneva  in  1983 
would  have  allowed  the  United  States 
680  MX  missiles.  Now.  you  tell  me  why 
on  building  100  MX  missiles  frightens 
the  Soviets,  when  their  own  offer  in 
Geneva  would  let  us  build  680  of  them. 
And  if  it  is  a  bargaining  chip,  what  are 
you  going  to  trade  It  for?  I  have  never 
heard  one  person  in  the  administra- 
tion say  what  they  would  trade  it  for. 

I  have  heard  the  President  quote  my 
good  friend  Scoop  Jackson.  Well, 
Scoop  Jackson  said  in  1981: 

My  main  ertticiam— and  I  criticized  the 
Carter  admlnlstrRUon— it  that  In  the  IMCs 
Minuteman  and  Titan  are  vulnerable  in 
those  silos.  I  think  you  and  otbos  property 
have  criticised  that  deployment. 

He  is  talking  about  the  M3L  And 
Scoop  goes  on: 

Then  after  8  months  we  come  back  here; 
we  have  looked  at  all  tbew  other  things 
supposedly,  but  it  took  8  months  to  do  that, 
and  we  end  up  with  what  we  have  now  *  *  * 
We  have  given  the  Soviets  a  better  target  to 
shoot  at. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  on  and  quote  all 
of  them— Gen.  Lew  Allen.  Senator 
William  Cohkn.  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  John 
Tower.  I  ask  my  colleagues  what  has 
changed  since  all  of  the  great  armed 
services  experts  in  this  body  said  in 
1981  and  1982  that  the  MX.  deploy- 
ment in  fixed  siloe  would  be  an  im- 
skirted  disaster?  Nothing.  What  has 
changed?  Nothing.  Not  one  solitary 
thing  has  changed. 

Building  this  mlssUe  weakens  Amer- 
ica. It  does  not  strengthen  America. 
Tou  know  what  I  think.  I  think  the 
Democrats,  if  they  really  had  gotten 
together,  might  have  won  this  one. 
But  it  is  not  a  Democratic-Republican 
fight.  I  sometimes  think  that  a  lot  of 
people  are  Just  frightened  to  win  one 
on  a  weapons  system  for  fear  the 
President  will  beat  them  to  death  with 
it  as  being  soft  on  defense. 

We  have  not  built  a  bomber  in  30 
years  and  now  we  are  going  to  build 
two  in  5  years.  If  we  vote  today  and  we 
continue  to  buy  21  MX  missiles  a  year, 
we  are  going  to  spend  another  $18  bil- 
lion, roughly  $18  billion,  on  this  and 
that  does  not  count  the  $10  bUlion  ad- 
ditional Just  to  harden  50  silos  to  put 
them  in. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  a  vote 
against  MX  is  a  vote  for  a  stronger  de- 
fense posture.  The  MX  is  taking  away 
funds  that  are  critically  needed  in  our 
conventional  force  posture.  Further- 
more, a  vote  against  MX  is  a  vote  for  a 
more  successful  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol. If  we  deploy  MX.  it  will  plague 
our  real  security  interests  for  as  long 
as  it  remains  deployed. 

The  MX  was  designed  in  an  era 
when  silo-based  missiles  were  surviv- 
able. MX  was  also  designed  in  an  era 
when  arms  control  limited  launchers. 


not  warheads.  The  MX  would  not  (Hily 
be  highly  vulnerable,  highly  destaUlls- 
ing.  and  extmnely  costly,  but  it  would 
also  force  us  to  dismantle  more  surviv- 
able warheads  to  make  room  for  it 
under  the  kind  of  warhead  celling  that 
President  Reagan  is  rightly  seeking  in 
the  Geneva  talks.  In  short,  the  MX  is 
a  weapon  of  the  past  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  future. 

MX  Am  maonATma  LcvBuoa 

The  President  and  his  people  argue 
that  the  BCX  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  succeed  at  the  arms 
control  talks,  to  force  the  Soviets  to 
reach  a  reasonable  agreement,  reason- 
able by  our  standards.  The  implication 
is  that  the  MX  scares  the  dickens  out 
of  the  Soviets,  more  than  anything 
else  we  are  doing.  Tet  the  facts  show 
Just  the  opposite. 

If  the  Soviets  were  all  that  worried 
about  the  MX,  you  would  think  they'd 
be  trying  to  stop  it  in  Geneva.  Tet 
based  on  information  made  public  by 
the  administration  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  MX  has  already  been  ineffective 
as  a  bargaining  chip.  Even  before  the 
hard  bargaining  has  begun,  the  Sovi- 
ets own  START  proposal  which  they 
put  forward  in  1983  would  have  al- 
lowed the  United  States  to  deploy  680 
MX  missiles.  Some  bargaining  chip. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  threat 
to  deploy  only  one-seventh  as  many 
MX  as  the  Soviets  are  already  willing 
to  let  us  have  gives  us  much  leverage. 
Deplosring  MX  would  only  undercut 
our  own  very  legitimate  arguments 
that  large  sUo-based  BORVd  missiles 
are  destabilizing. 

If  the  Soviets  were  really  worried  by 
MX.  they  would  have  tried  to  ban  or 
sharply  limit  it.  This  is  the  path  they 
have  f  oUowed  with  the  Trident  n  D-5 
missile  and  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile.  This  is  where  our  leverage  lies, 
with  survivable  weapons  that  the  Sovi- 
ets do  not  know  how  to  overcome.  MX 
poses  no  challenge  to  than  at  all. 
They  don't  even  have  to  retarget  their 
missiles,  since  they  already  target  the 
sUos  that  MX  wiU  go  into. 

The  Soviets  would  much  rather  face 
weapons  they  already  know  how  to  de- 
stroy than  weapons  they  don't  know 
how  to  destroy.  This  is  why  the  D-5 
and  ALCM  make  much  more  sense 
militarily,  and  much  more  srase  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  adminis- 
tration officials  have  repeatedly  said 
that  MX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip,  that 
they  will  not  negotiate  it  away,  or 
even  negotiate  it  at  alL  They  want  100 
MX  missiles,  period.  What  good  is  bar- 
gaining leverage  if  you  don't  use  it? 

TBS  D-6  IS  A  BBTTBI  WKAFOH 

At  a  time  of  record  deficits,  why 
should  we  spend  still  more  on  the  MX 
when  we  are  already  developing  an- 
other equally  effective  missile,  the  D-5 
missfle?  The  D-5  wiU  be  operational 
just  3  years  after  MX.  in  1989  rather 
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than  1986.  We  wlU  spend  $2.2  billlbn 
on  the  D-5  this  year,  and  $2.7  billion 
next  year  under  the  President's  new 
budget,  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  $4 
billion  requested  for  MX. 

The  D-5  will  be  fuUy  as  effective  as 
MX  but  with  one  crucial  difference 
that  the  Soviets  appreciate  all  too 
well:  it  is  highly  survivable  against  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  The  D-5  Is  designed 
to  fit  in  our  Trident  submarines, 
which  can  hide  In  the  oceans'  depths, 
while  the  silo-based  MX  would  be  a 
sitting  duck  for  increasingly  accurate 
Soviet  ICBM's.  The  MX  Is  too  big  to 
fit  in  submarines,  but  the  D-5  could 
easily  be  retrofitted  to  fit  into  sUos  if 
we  ever  deemed  it  necessary. 

The  MX  makes  no  sense  militarily 
because  It  is  so  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack.  By  the  early  1990's.  Soviet 
ICBM  accuracy  will  be  such  that  only 
1  to  2  percent  of  the  100  MX  would 
survive  a  Soviet  attack.  So  after  spend- 
ing $25  billion,  we'd  have  one  or  two 
missiles  for  our  money.  What  danger- 
ous waste.  We'd  never  buy  a  fighter 
plane  or  a  tank  that  was  so  vxilnerable: 
why  are  we  buying  such  a  vulnerable 
missile? 

In  a  crisis,  the  MX  would  provoke  an 
attack  because  the  Soviets  would  know 
that  the  MX  could  destroy  all  their 
MIRV'd  land-based  strategic  missiles 
unless  they  launched  their  missiles 
first  and  destroyed  them.  This  doesn't 
strengthen  us.  it  weakens  us. 

With  the  $25  billion  that  the  MX 
costs,  we  could  buy  an  extra  8  Trident 
submarines  with  Trident  missiles. 
That's  192  survivable  missiles,  with 
over  1,500  survivable  warheads.  If  you 
were  the  Soviets,  which  would  you 
rather  face.  1.000  viilnerable  warheads 
or  1.500  invulnerable  warheads? 

The  D-6's  survivability,  accuracy, 
and  hard  target  kill  capability  are 
what  worry  Soviet  leaders,  and  that  Is 
why  they've  done  their  best  to  stop  It. 
unlike  MX.  In  1981.  the  Soviets  of- 
fered to  halt  their  Typhoon  Missile- 
Firing  Submarine  Program  if  we 
would  halt  our  Trident  Submarine 
Program.  Since  only  the  Trident  can 
carry  the  D-5  missile,  as  the  Soviets 
were  well  aware,  this  would  have  killed 
the  D-5.  The  administration  wisely  re- 
jected this.  In  1982  and  1983.  the  Sovi- 
ets proposed  a  ban  on  new  types  of 
missiles  for  the  Trident  and  Typhoon 
submarines,  which  again  would  have 
prevented  us  from  deploying  the  D-5. 
Once  again  the  administration  wisely 
refused,  and  the  Soviets  finally  backed 
off. 

Clearly,  the  D-5  missile  is  a  far  more 
sensible  weapon  than  the  MX.  The  D- 
S  gives  us  plenty  of  leverage  In  negoti- 
ating with  the  Soviets,  as  their  own 
arms  proposals  attest.  Deploying  MX 
would  be  like  leading  with  our  chin:  A 
dangerous  tactic  that  would  hamper 
us  from  using  a  smarter  strategy  in 
dealing  with  a  tough  adversary. 


IBS  usn  roK  kx  nnronto 

The  total  of  $5.5  billion  in  MX  fund- 
ing that  Congress  must  decide  upon  in 
the  coming  months  would  l}e  much 
better  spent  on  more  pressing  defense 
needs,  such  as  building  up  our  ammu- 
nition stocks  and  other  readiness 
Items,  and  on  reducing  our  enormous 
budget  deficit. 

The  other  day  Secretary  Weinberger 
released  an  amaring  document  that 
pays  stark  tribute  to  the  damage  that 
the  MX  and  other  big-ticket  items  are 
inflicting  on  our  conventional  force  ca- 
pabilities. This  list  identified  the  many 
convential  force  cuts  that  were  made 
In  comtag  up  with  the  fiscal  year  1986 
defense  budget.  Accordingly,  instead 
of  spending  $1.5  billion  on  the  waste- 
ful and  dangerous  MX.  I  would  rather 
see  that  money  spent  on  our  real  de- 
fense needs,  like:  3.028  Stinger  surface- 
to-air  missiles.  85  aBU-15  glide  bombs. 
152  M109A2  howitzers.  1.021  mark  46 
torpedoes,  3.  MC-130H  transports  for 
special  forces.  92  skeet  antipersonnel 
weapons.  1.600  "gator"  antitank  weap- 
ons. 3.740  CBU-87  combined  effects 
munitions,  and  especially  $658  million 
worth  of  Army  ammunition.  All  that 
could  be  bought  for  the  same  $1.5  bil- 
lion that  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove now  for  the  vulnerable  MX  mis- 
sile. 

I  support  a  strong  defense  posture. 
And  I  strongly  support  the  D-5  pro- 
gram, which  will  strengthen  us  both 
militarily  and  at  the  bargaining  table. 
But  not  the  MX:  it  Is  worthless  mili- 
tarily, and  worthless  as  a  bargaining 
chip.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  advise  the  Senator 
that  his  4  minutes  have  expired  imder 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Under  the  current  unanlmous-con- 
sent  agreement,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Is  now  recognized. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  not  being 
present,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Is  recognised. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

My  contribution  to  this  debate.  Mr. 
President,  will  not  be  to  argue  exten- 
sively the  deterrent  value  of  the  MX 
missile.  Sincere  and  forceful  cases  can 
and  have  already  been  made  by  both 
sides  on  this  Issue  in  connection  with 
this  debate. 

I  am.  incidentally,  convinced  that 
the  history  of  disproportionate  Soviet 
weapons  development  during  the  last 
decade  or  decade  and  a  half,  however, 
has  made  the  proponents'  argument 
the  more  compelling  of  the  two. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  votes 
this  week  result  from  a  deadlock  over 
this  issue  in  the  fall  of  1984.  At  the 
time  at  which  these  votes  were  settled, 
no  one  knew,  when  they  were  in  the 
process  of  debate,  that  we  would  be  In 
the  second  week  of  new  nuclear  disar- 
mament negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  one  can  tell  what  part  the 
debate  over  the  MX  or  its  existence 


played  In  causing  a  reversal  of  the 
Soviet  position  on  negotiations.  But  it 
seems  likely  that  it  did  play  some  role, 
however  modest. 

We  do  know  a  number  of  facts,  how- 
ever. The  first  is  that  as  a  general 
proposition,  at  least,  we  should  negoti- 
ate for  a  weapons  disarmament  and 
not  disarmament  on  our  part  simply 
for  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  discuss  that  subject. 

Second,  we  know  that  the  impor- 
tance of  MX  as  part  of  our  defense  ar- 
senal played  a  major  role  In  the  Presi- 
dent's reelection  campaign  and  that  he 
was  resoundingly  successful  in  the 
course  of  that  campaign  with  this  po- 
sition and  in  the  forefront  of  the  posi- 
tion he  made  clear  to  the  American 
people. 

Third,  is  is  clear  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  believes  that  our 
support  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
this  question  to  be  vital  to  his  success 
in  negotiating  nuclear  disarmament  In 
Geneva  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  the  Soviets  know  that  to  be  the 
President's  belief  and  position. 

Fourth,  it  Is  clear  that  many 
thoughtful  opponents  to  this  resolu- 
tion believe  that  the  MX  is  not  in  fact 
an  important  part  of  our  negotiation 
status.  But  they  are  neither  negotiat- 
ing for  the  United  States  nor  are  they 
in  executive  authority  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  there.  They  are 
not  responsible  for  the  success  of 
those  negotiations. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result,  foolhardy  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  substitute  its  Judg- 
ments and  the  views  of  those  critics 
for  that  of  the  President,  who  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  success  of 
those  negotiations.  We  must  keep  our 
attention  focused  on  those  negotia- 
tions and  not  allow  even  our  own  ad- 
ministration any  incidental  or  second- 
ary reasons  for  their  failure. 

These  considerations.  Mr.  President, 
seem  compelling  to  me.  They  seem  to 
me  that  they  compel  an  affirmative 
answer  and  support  for  the  President 
on  this  proposition.  They  do  not  neces- 
sarily prejudge  the  results  of  the 
debate  on  a  1986  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation for  the  same  program  but 
they  do  mean  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  see  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  by 
supporting  the  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  we  are  operating  imder  a 
unanimous-consent  4-mlnute  agree- 
ment and  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  has 
completed  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  now  rec- 
ognized. 


THS  ICZ:  A  TEST  OF  aiSOLVI  OK  DmUIOBHCK? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  asked  to  decide  on  the  future  of 
the  BfX  missile  in  a  context  defined  by 
the  President  in  a  remarkable  way.  He 
has  stated  that  he  needs  congressional 
support  for  the  MX  if  he  is  to  be  posi- 
tioned to  negotiate  effectively  in 
Geneva  to  achieve  nuclear  arms  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would 
not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  President's 
credibility  as  a  professed  arms  control- 
ler—on. for  example,  the  fact  that  his 
first  administration  produced  nothing 
in  the  realm  of  arms  control  other 
than  a  small  number  of  nonnegotiable 
proposals  which,  even  if  they  had  been 
agreed  to,  would  have  proven*  destabi- 
lizing. Nor  do  I  wish  to  focus  at  any 
length  on  his  longer  term  record  in 
public  life,  during  which  he  managed 
to  raise  attacks  on  United  States- 
Soviet  arms  control,  and  those  in- 
volved in  it.  to  the  level  of  an  art  form. 
But  I  do  believe  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  any  Senator  to  pause 
before  accepting  the  argument  that 
the  MX  missile  deserves  support 
simply  because  United  States  and 
Soviet  negotiators  have  recently  re- 
turned to  Geneva.  The  MX  missile  de- 
serves examination  on  its  own  merits— 
and  its  significance  for  the  United 
States-Soviet  strategic  balance. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of 
United  States-Soviet  nuclear  arms 
competition,  one  principle  which  has 
governed  U.S.  doctrine  is  the  accept- 
ability—indeed the  desirability— of  as- 
symetry.  This  principle  manifested 
Itself  in  two  Important  ways.  The  first 
was  that  the  United  States  would  seek 
to  maintain  a  force  configuration— an 
allocation  between  land  based,  sea 
based,  and  bomber  forces— according 
to  our  interpretation  of  the  require- 
ments of  deterrence.  This  meant  that 
we  were  not  concerned  per  se  with  the 
Soviet  allocation  of  nuclear  forces,  but 
only  with  the  need  to  deter  the  Soviets 
from  any  temptation  to  use  those 
forces.  The  second  aspect  of  our  ac- 
ceptance of  assymetry  concerned  land- 
based  forces  specifically:  We  pre- 
ferred—indeed, prided  ourselves  on— 
the  American  technological  ciu>ability 
that  enabled  us  to  build  smaller  and 
more  accurate  ICBM's  than  those  in 
the  Soviet  arsenal.  This,  I  underscore, 
was  a  conscious  decision.  The  United 
States  always  could  have  constructed  a 
missile  like  the  Soviet  SS-18:  we  chose 
not  to— and  for  reasons  of  nuclear  doc- 
trine, not  for  want  of  technical  ability 
or  national  will. 

During  the  1970's,  three  trends  com- 
bined to  give  Impetus  to  the  Idea  that 
the  United  States  should,  notwith- 
standing Its  past  acceptance  of  ICBM 
assymetry.  build  a  new  and  larger  mis- 
sile. The  first  trend  was  simple  techno- 
logical advance:  The  inevitable  De- 
fense Establishment  thrust  to  create  a 
successor  to  the  Mlnuteman  which  in- 
corporated the  state  of  the  art.  The 


second  trend  I  would  characterize  as 
Freudian;  the  American  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  1970's  was  exploited  by 
some  players  on  our  political  scene  to 
promote  a  kind  of  missile  envy— a  con- 
cern that  the  Soviets  had  more  and 
bigger  ICBM's.  even  though  that  fact 
was  compatible  with  U.S.  doctrine. 
The  third  trend  had  greater  signifi- 
cance: the  growing  vulnerability  of  the 
U.S.  Mlnuteman  force,  arising  from 
the  increasing  accuracy  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles. 

Those  who  raised  this  concern 
tended.  I  believe,  to  exaggerate  the 
danger  greatly.  Only  one-fourth  of 
UJ3.  nuclear  power  has  resided  in 
ICBM  silos;  thus,  our  ability  to  retali- 
ate has  never  been  susceptible  to  a 
preemptive  Soviet  strike.  Nonetheless, 
because  of  the  iidierent  strengths  of 
ICBM's— their  accuracy,  penetrativity, 
and  command  and  control — there  was 
sound  reason  to  consider  ways  to  over- 
come the  problem  of  their  vulnerabil- 
ity. 

Responding  to  this  concern,  the 
Carter  administration  proposed  build- 
ing the  MX  with  a  mobile  basing 
system:  the  famous  racetrack  mode, 
which  at  least  had  a  certain  logical  co-. 
herence.  What  that  proposal  lacked 
was  political  sustainabillty,  as  general 
concerns  about  the  high  cost  of  mobil- 
ity were  soon  overtaken  by  an  even 
more  powerful  fact:  the  unwillingness 
of  Americans  in  the  West  to  see  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  land  allocated  to  a 
system  of  200  missUes  with  2.000  war- 
heads playing  hide-and-seek  with  the 
Russians.  Consequently,  the  MX 
moved  into  poUtical  limbo,  when  our 
rough,  tough  friends  in  the  West  who 
want  to  fight  communism  could  not 
find  the  room  in  the  West  to  put  the 
mobile  missile. 

Arriving  in  office  with  a  determina- 
tion to  build  this  and  every  other  pro- 
posed weapons  sj^stem.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration might  have  salvaged  the 
MX  by  reviving  the  concept  of  mobili- 
ty and  using  the  President's  prestige 
to  overcome  localized  oppositloiL  Such 
an  approach  would  have  been  intellec- 
tually coherent  and  politically  bold. 
Instead,  wanting  the  missiles  but  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  logic  that  went 
with  it.  the  administration  took  the 
MX  on  a  bizarre  odyssey  of  proposed 
basing  modes.  First  came  the  idea  of 
"Big  Bird,"  which  involved  keeping 
large  numbers  of  MX  missiles  con- 
stantly in  flight  aboard  American  air- 
craft. That  idea  died  from  a  combina- 
tion of  projected  costs  and  well-earned 
derision.  Next  came  "Dense  Pack," 
which  envisaged  the  MX's  huddled  to- 
gether, protected  by  the  phenomenon 
of  "fratricide"— of  Soviet  missiles  de- 
stroying each  other  while  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  MX.  That  idea.  too.  lacked 
appeal. 

Finally,  taking  the  easiest  political 
route  and  neglecting  entirely  the  ra- 
tionale which  had  originally  given  the 


MX  project  at  least  some  merit,  the 
administration  determined  to  build 
the  MX  but  to  place  it  in  existing  mis- 
sile sOos.  Silos  originally  containing 
one  warhead  "would  now.  under  this 
proposal,  contain  10.  The  MX  had 
thus  come  full  circle,  from  a  we^xm 
Intended  to  close  the  "window  of  vul- 
nerability" to  a  wtajpaa  that  would  be 
deployed  in  a  vulnerable  mode  but 
equipped  with  a  devastating  accuracy 
and  throw-weight— a  weapon,  in  short, 
which  wiU  invite  attack. 

To  support  this  Intellectual  somer- 
sault, a  brain  trust  known  as  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  was  assembled  and  a 
new  argument  was  advanced.  The  So- 
viets, it  was  said,  would  not  venture  to 
atta(±  the  United  States,  including  the 
MX  in  its  future  home,  because  of  a 
complicated  calculus  that  created  an 
insuperable  dilemma.  To  hit  our  air- 
fields before  our  bombers  were  aloft, 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  make  a 
quick  strike  using  submarine-based 
missiles  Just  off  our  shores.  This,  how- 
ever, would  allow  time  for  the  launch- 
ing of  our  MX  land-based  missiles, 
which  could  only  be  destroyed  by 
Soviet  ICBM's.  Conversely,  if  the  Sovi- 
ets chose  to  attack  our  ICBM's  first— 
or  to  hit  U.S.  airfields  and  ICBBTs  si- 
multaneously—they would  have  to 
laimch  their  ICBM's  in  advance  of 
their  submarine-based  missiles,  which 
would  allow  us  time  to  activate  our 
entire  bomber  force  for  a  devastating 
retaliatory  blow. 

Thus,  we  were  now  told,  the 
"window  of  vulnerability"  was  a 
highly  theoretical  concept,  posing 
little  practical  danger— a  welcome 
finding  to  those  of  us  who  had  said  so 
aU  along.  To  the  degree  that  it  did 
pose  a  danger,  the  Commission  contin- 
ued, the  problem  could  be  overcome 
by  a  long-term  program  that  would  re- 
place fixed.  sUo-based.  MIRVed  mis- 
sUes by  stm  smaUer,  unMIRVed,  and 
mobile  missiles  called  Midgetman. 
This  too  was  reasonable.  What  lacked 
reason  was  the  Commission's  other 
finding:  That  we  should  proceed  none- 
theless with  the  MX.  To  Justify  this 
conclusion,  we  were  invited  to  think  of 
the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  which 
would  give  the  Soviets  an  incentive  to 
negotiate. 

For  its  part,  the  administration  has 
steadfastly  proclaimed  that  the  MX 
wiU  not  be  a  bargaining  chip,  only  that 
it  wUl  help  us  in  Geneva  by  demon- 
strating American  resolve.  But  the 
"bargaining  chip"  issue  Is.  in  any  case, 
a  moot  point.  For  the  B£X.  or  any 
weapon,  has  value  as  a  bargaining  chip 
only  if  it  has  value  on  its  merits.  And 
it  \B  those  merits  we  must  evaluate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  1980's  and  the 
1990's,  the  only  discernible  military 
purpose  of  any  new  nuclear  weapons 
system  is  to  acquire  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility or  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
acquiring     a     first-strike     capability. 
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Clearly,  the  MX  in  its  proposed  basing 
mode  will  contribute  nothing  to  deny- 
ing the  Soviets  a  first-strike  capability, 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  weapon 
will  be  deployed  in  existing  sUos.  What 
it  will  do  is  contribute  to  an  American 
first-strike  capability.  Is  this  in  our  in- 
terest? 

In  addressing  that,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  term  "first-strike  weapon" 
embraces  two  kinds  of  weapons:  Those 
that  could  be  used  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy enemy  silos  in  a  first-strike  and 
those  that  could  only  be  used  to  attack 
and  destroy  enemy  silos  in  a  first 
strike.  The  distinction  is  significant. 
The  United  States  is  now  constructing 
the  Trident  D-5  missile  for  deploy- 
ment on  our  submarines.  This  is  a 
first-strike  weapon,  and  as  such  it  not 
only  gives  us  greater  capabilities  but 
also  poses  some  threat  to  nuclear  sta- 
bility, which  must  concern  us.  On  bal- 
ance, however.  I  support  the  D-5  be- 
cause I  support  the  concept  of  a  fully 
modernized.  Invulnerable  sea-based  de- 
terrent. But  I  emphasize  deterrent: 
the  D-5  is  not  a  missile  which  could 
only  be  used  in  a  first-strike.  The  sllo- 
based  MX  is.  And  the  Soviets  could 
only  see  it  as  that. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that,  at  this  very 
moment  when  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  ICBM 
threat  by  duplicating  it.  the  Soviets 
themselves  are  undertaking  a  massive 
program  to  achieve  greater  invulner- 
ability. They  are  improving  their 
MIRV'ed  SLBM  force  and.  through 
their  SS-X-24  and  SS-X-3S  ICBM 
programs,  they  are  undertaking  to 
give  mobility,  and  thus  invulnerability, 
to  at  least  half  their  ICBM  force 
within  the  next  10  years. 

We  are  thus  led  to  a  profound  and 
devastating  conclusion  about  the  MX 
program.  It  is  this:  First,  to  the  degree 
that  the  Soviets  feel  threatened  by 
this  first-strike  weapon,  the  nuclear 
balance  will  be  destabilized.  Second,  to 
the  degree  that  the  Soviets  achieve 
mobility  and  thus  invulnerability  in 
their  ICBM  force,  the  ISK  will  have 
nothing  to  hit.  even  in  a  first  strike. 
The  MX  is  thus  either  dangerous  or 
useless,  or  a  bit  of  both. 

In  the  runup  to  today's  vote,  we 
have  heard  repeatedly  that  the  Presi- 
dent needs  bargaining  leverage.  If  this 
means  a  demonstration  of  American 
resolve,  I  submit  that  ample  resolve 
can  be  found  in  the  size  of  our  defense 
appropriation  in  general  and,  in  par- 
ticular, in  congressional  support  for 
the  Trident  II,  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
Stealth  advanced  technology  bomber, 
and  three  new  types  of  cruise  missiles, 
not  to  mention  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative.  If  the  MX  specifically  is  re- 
quhned  for  leverage,  we  mtist  ask  just 
what  leverage  by  either  side  could  pos- 
^bly  mean.  If  we  do  not  build  the  MX, 
the  only  leverage  we  give  the  Soviets  is 
reduced  anxiety  about  a  U.S.  first 
strike,  an  anxiety  that  can  only  accel- 


erate the  Soviet  programs  that  threat- 
en us.  If  we  do  build  the  MX,  the  only 
leverage  we  get  is  the  threat  of  build- 
ing a  missile  which  contributes  noth- 
ing to  deterrence  and  which.  If  any- 
thing, reduces  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  never  before  in  Amer- 
ican history  have  so  many  new  nuclear 
weapons  been  coming  on  line  at  one 
time— even  without  the  MX.  We  are 
already  showing  resolve:  let  us  not 
show  stupidity  as  well.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHAns).  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  OORE.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  have 
been  subjected  for  too  long  to  the  cor- 
rosive effects  of  the  debate  over  the 
MX  missUe.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate,  opinion  has  been  driven  into 
nearly  irreconcilable  extremes. 

This  body,  in  fact.  Is  almost  evenly 
divided  between  those  who  present  the 
MX  as  the  rock  of  our  salvation  and 
others  who  see  its  existence  as  a  sure 
sign  that  the  struggle  for  survival  in 
the  nuclear  age  Is  almost  lost. 

I  say  that  opinion  has  been  driven  to 
nearly  irreconcilable  extremes  because 
sensible  common  ground  does  exist, 
and  because,  even  at  this  late  date.  I 
believe  that  it  is  still  possible  for  us  to 
rediscover  it  and  to  use  it  as  a  founda- 
tion for  building  a  militarily  sound 
and  politically  workable  consensus. 

THS  CASE  AOAimT  THX  MX:  ITS 

coimuoicTioin 

Let  us  begin  with  a  review  of  the 
case  made  against  the  MX.  drawing  to- 
gether the  key  points  that  have  been 
made  by  various  people  at  various 
times  to  see  whether  there  really  is  a 
textbook  perfect  demonstration  that 
the  missile  Is  folly. 

MX  critics  were  fond.  last  year,  of 
predicting  that  Congress  would  doom 
arms  control  if  it  approved  production 
of  the  MX.  Has  that  happened?  Obvi- 
ously not. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over 
that  the  MX  is  a  massive  threat  to 
Soviet  security,  and  that  its  deploy- 
ment will  tempt  them  to  consider  a 
first-strike  against  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have 
been  told  that  when  it  comes  to  arms 
control  negotiations,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  completely  indifferent  to  the  mis- 
sile, and  that  it  is  worthless  as  a 
source  of  influence  on  their  approach 
to  the  talks. 

We  are  told  that  basing  a  limited 
nvunber  of  MX  missiles  in  silos  will 
move  us  to  a  first-strike  scenario.  Yet, 
we  are  also  told  that  a  first-strike  by 
either  side  is  an  entirely  fanciful  idea. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  we  can  si- 
multaneously vote  down  funds  for  the 
MX  and  still  convince  the  Soviets  that 
this  is  not  necessarily  its  death  knell- 
when   that  is,   of  course,   the  clear 


intent  of  most  of  those  who  would  so 
vote. 

A  KBVisw  or  TRS  asALrrai 

Mr.  President,  like  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a 
nuclear  war  and  I  experience  this  issue 
as  a  burden  of  great  responsibility, 
and  I  have  sifted  the  evidence  and  the 
arguments  over  and  over. 

And  it  has  only  been  with  reluctance 
and  with  many  looks  backward  at 
other  possibilities  that  I  have  conclud- 
ed again  and  again  that  a  strong  case 
for  the  missile  exists. 

First.  We  do  not  now  have  the  kind 
of  hard-target  capability  in  our  forces 
that  it  takes  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  UJ3.  nuclear  deterrent  strate- 
gy—and I  mean  not  Just  this  Presi- 
dent's strategy,  but  the  strategy  of  his 
predecessors.  Including  the  last  Presi- 
dent of  my  own  party. 

Second.  I  do  not  see  how.  based  on 
any  rule  of  human  nature  I  ever  knew, 
we  can  expect  the  Soviets  to  make  im- 
portant concessions  to  us  on  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  if  the  U.S.  Congress 
takes  the  heat  off  them  by  unilateral- 
ly, free  of  charge,  agreeing  to  make 
life  comfortable  and  safe  for  Soviet  de- 
ployments as  they  now  exist 

Third.  I  can't  see  how  this  body  can 
demand  that  our  negotiations  come 
back  with  agreements  based  on  equali- 
ty with  the  Soviets  If  we  draw  back 
from  the  political  dlffictilties  and  the 
economic  costs  of  doing  what  is  needed 
to  sustain  that  equality. 

Fourth.  It  is  totally  incredible  to  me 
that  we  can  go  on  pretending  that 
delay  equals  movement,  that  hesita- 
tion equals  firmness  of  purpose,  and 
that  there  are  other  ways— always 
better,  alwajm  safer,  always  chei^wr. 
always  more  negotiable,  and  alwajrs  in 
the  f  utiue— f  or  dealing  with  our  prob- 
lems. 
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Let  me  underscore  what  I  have  Just 
said  with  some  references  to  concrete 
reality.  First,  there  is  the  problem  of 
parity.  For  me,  parity  Is  not,  and  has 
never  been,  a  matter  of  creed.  But  let 
me  point  out  that  this  very  same  body 
continuously  demands  parity  of  every 
President  who  has  ever  entered  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  it 
has  been  over  the  question  of  what 
parity  means  that  this  body  has  split, 
time  and  again. 

The  statistics  are: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  308  heavy 
ICBM's  and  we  have  none: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  6,420  ICBM 
warheads  and  we  have  2,129:  and 

The  Soviet  Union  has  about  10  mil- 
lion potmds  of  ICBM. 

Throw-weight,  and  we  have  about 
2.2  million.  And  of  that  2.2  million,  we 
ar^  going  to  give  up  slightly  more  than 
one-tenth— 240,000  pounds— when  we 
complete  the  retirement  of  the  re- 
maining Titan  missiles  in  our  force. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  about  3.800 
meg^»ns  of  yield  in  its  ICBM  force, 
and  we  have  1.230.  But  of  that  1.230. 
slightly  more  than  one-fifth- 261 
megatons— is  going  to  be  retired  volun- 
tarily and  unilaterally  as  the  Titan 
missiles  still  in  service  are  removed. 

I  know  there  are  areas  where  we 
have  advantages,  and  I  can  understand 
a  view  that  deploying  100  MX  might 
be  overdoing  it.  But.  in  view  of  these 
disparities.  I  cannot  understand  a  view 
that  says  we  must  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, deploy  some  limited 
number  of  them. 

lookhio  at  tbk  pavosxd  ALTsuAnvai 
Obviously,  my  colleagues  who 
oppose  the  MX  are  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem because  they  have  offered  a  varie- 
ty of  alternative  wajrs  to  serve  the  re- 
quirements of  U.S.  military  doctrine 
and  the  basic  needs  of  the  negotiating 
process.  So.  I  would  ask  you  now  to 
consider  the  ■  alternatives  most  com- 
monly offered: 

It  is  argued  that  the  D-^  SLBM  is 
the  way  to  add  hard  target  capability 
and  bargaining  leverage  without  all 
the  side  effects  attributed  to  the  BCX. 
What  of  that  argument?  We  are  talk- 
ing of  deploying  20  Ohio  class  boats, 
each  with  24  D-S's.  and  each  D-5  with 
8  warheads,  for  a  grand  total  of  3.840. 
These  weapons  will  be  accurate 
enough  to  destroy  ICBM  silos,  and  nu- 
merous enough  to  permit  complete 
coverage  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  complex. 
It  is  not  that  I  oppose  the  D-5  and  I 
am  well  aware  that  there  are  problems 
of  command  and  control  that  can  in 
fact  prevent  the  use  of  SLBM's  in  a 
massive  first-strike.  But  the  prospec- 
tive D-5  force  is  very  potent,  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  how  we  are  to  deploy 
this  force  and  not  move  the  Soviet 
Union  right  to  the  launch-on-wamlng 
strategy  that  opponents  of  the  BCX 
claim  is  a  unique  byproduct  of  the  MX 
and  no  other  system. 

It  is  argued  that  we  should  move 
straightaway  to  the  Mldgetman  ICBM. 
which  offers  a  great  many  virtues 
having  to  do  with  survivability  and 
stability.  As  one  deeply  involved  in 
bringing  those  concepts  and  that 
weapons  program  into  existence,  be- 
lieve me.  I  understand  the  argument. 
But  the  Bfidgetman  has  years  of  devel- 
opment ahead  of  it,  with  major  hur- 
dles to  pass  before  we  can  be  sure  that 
this  missile  can  be  designed  to  the 
specifications  we  have  in  mind  for  It, 
and  produced  at  an  acceptable  cost. 

And,  I  would  add.  that  the  very  same 
political  forces  in  this  country  that 
have  denounced  the  MX  have,  after  a 
lapse,  already  begun  to  attack  the 
Mldgetman.  It  faces  political  tests  that 
may  be  very  demanding— and  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  its  survival  de- 
pends not  Just  on  the  support  of  those 
who  presently  offer  it  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  MX.  but  on  the  support  of 
those  who  have  accepted  it  only  as 
part  of  a  package  with  the  BCX. 


WHAT  IS  TBB  womm  umt? 

It  is  time  to  come  to  the  bottom  line. 
What,  finally,  can  be  said  that  speaks 
to  the  realities  of  our  situation:  to  the 
realities  of  our  needs?  To  the  realities 
of  the  choices  we  have? 

Until  and  unless  we  get  an  arms  con- 
trol -strike  force.  Our  lUTproach  to  the 
BCX  and  to  all  other  forms  of  modern- 
ization should  be  keyed  to  that  policy. 

There  is  nothing  magic  about  the 
No.  100.  and  deployments  of  BCX 
would  reach  militarily  useful  levels 
starting  at  40  or  50.  Much  below  that 
figure,  and  we  would  have  a  token  de- 
ployment not  worth  the  money.  Much 
above  it  would  be  imwise,  unless  cir- 
cumstances should  force  our  hand, 
such  as  a  Soviet  breakout  from  SALT 
n  ceilings. 

The  ultimate  number  of  BCX  to  be 
deployed  should  be  determined  over 
time  as  certain  factors  become  clearer 
Results  in  arms  control;  the  outcome 
of  research  on  basing  modes  such  as 
the  super-hardening  of  silos:  the  pace 
of  the  BCidgetman  development  pro- 
gram: and  an  overall  sense  of  how  far 
the  United  States  should  go  in  deploy- 
ing a  inariety  of  new  weapons  with 
counterforce  capability. 

While  It  may  be  premature  to  legis- 
latively cap  the  BdX  deployment,  the 
upcoming  vote  to  release  fiscal  year 
1985  fimds  for  production  is  the  pre- 
cise moment  to  decide  how  fast  this 
program  should  be  allowed  to  run. 
once  it  has  finally  gotten  underway.  A 
variety  of  legislative  devices  could  be 
used  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  more  Important  to  focus 
on  policy.  And  that  policy  should  be  to 
limit  both  production  and  deployment 
to  the  slowest  feasible  rate  of  activity: 
10  missiles  to  be  made  operational 
each  year,  with  a  total  rate  of  produc- 
tion scaled  to  support  that  schedule 
with  an  austere  supply  of  spares  for 
testing. 

This  approach  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  arms  control  leverage  he  sajrs 
he  needs.  It  provides  for  an  increment 
of  UJS.  hard-target  capability,  but  re- 
strains its  pace,  subject  to  later  deci- 
sion. It  maintains  congressional  lever- 
age on  the  President,  which  would  be 
lost  if  the  missile  is  killed  or  if  it  es- 
capes all  constraints.  It  is  a  message  to 
the  Soviets,  warning  them  not  to 
break  their  agreement  not  to  undercut 
SALTn. 

In  this  rational  context,  a  vote  to  re- 
lease fiscal  year  1985  BCS  production 

funds  makes  sense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  is  recognized.      I 

BCr.  CRANSTON.  B4r.  President,  the 
BCX,  long  known  as  the  missile  with- 
out a  mission,  now  has  a  mission:  to 

bust  the  budget. 
The  President  is  asking  Congress  to 

release  $1.5  billion  for  21  BCX  missiles. 

It  will  cost  39  billion  more  to  harden 

the   silos.   The   President's   ultimate 


goal  is  100  BCX  missiles  at  a  cost  of  at 
least  325  billion. 

I  ask  how  are  we  ever  going  to  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  get  interest 
rates  down,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
down,  and  our  trade  imbalances  down 
when  we  overspend  on  military  mat- 
ters? 

I  believe  in  a  very  strong  national 
defense.  We  must  never  be  weaker 
than  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
potential  adversary.  But  we  have  to 
use  discretion.  We  have  to  be  prudent. 
We  have  to  be  thoughtful. 

After  the  Pentagon  decided  the  BCX 
would  be  too  vulnerable  in  the  old 
fixed  siloe,  the  Pentagon  considered  32 
different  plans  for  basing  the  BCX. 
Every  one  was  rejected  because  every 
one  was  deemed  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
Now  we  are  going  to  put  the  BCX's 
back  in  those  original  holes— which  is 
back  where  we  started,  in  a  dubious 
place. 

One  Senator  who  will  vote  for  the 
BCX  told  me  he  will  do  so  because  he  is 
convinced  we  have  developed  the  ca- 
pacity to  detect  with  greater  certainty 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  upon  us  if  it 
ever  comes.  So,  he  explained,  our  BCX 
miniles  in  the  old  sUos  will  no  longer 
be  vulnerable— because  we  can  fire 
than  at  the  Soviets  before  their  mis- 
siles arrive  and  destroy  our  BCX's. 

That  is  launch  on  warning  and  that 
is  the  principal  reason  I  oppose  the 
MX.  The  BCX  will  place  us  in  a  very 
dangerous  hair-trigger  situation  in 
which  we  will  run  the  risk  of  landing 
in  a  computer-caused  war.  Computers 
will  tell  us  the  Soviets  have  attacked, 
so  we  will  fire  badL.  Our  computers 
will  insist  that  that  is  the  only  way  to 
save  our  BCX's— use  them  or  lose  them. 
There  are  only  10  to  20  minutes  to 
think  all  this  through.  Our  Prerident 
will  not  have  time  to  call  in  the  De- 
fense Secretary,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  consulta- 
tion. BCaybe  not  even  his  National  Se- 
ctulty  Adviser  will  be  at  his  elbow.  The 
President  will  only  have  time  to  com- 
mune with  his  computer.  Yet  comput- 
ers make  mistakes.  BCany  times  they 
have  given  us  false  alarms  declaring 
that  we  are  under  attack  when  it 
turned  out,  we  were  not  under  attack. 
We  may  find  out— when  it  is  too  late— 
that  we  fired  by  mistake,  that  the  So- 
viets have  not  fired  against  the  United 
States  after  all.  Thus  we  will  have 
started  a  nuclear  war  by  mistake.  The 
Soviets  would  fire  back  at  us,  and  we 
would  all  be  engulfed  in  a  holocaust 
That  is  why  the  BCX  wiU  make  us  less 
secure,  not  more  secure. 

BCr.  President  as  to  the  bargaining 
chip  matter,  the  trouble  is  we  never 
limit  the  use  of  a  wei4>on  urged  upon 
us  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  use  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  We  always  proceed  to 
build  the  weapons  at  ever  greater  cost 
That  is  one  reason  we  have  the  huge 
deficits    now    confronting    us.    You 
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cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  it  Is  a  bar- 
gaining chip,  you  are  prepared  to  give 
it  up.  If  It  is  something  you  need  In 
your  arsenal,  something  you  get  com- 
mitted to,  you  are  not  prepared  to  give 
it  up.  I  do  not  think  the  MX  would 
serve  effectively  as  either  a  bargaining 
chip  or  as  a  weapon.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons,  I  urge  a  no  vote 
on  the  MX. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  vote  against  the 
administration's  request  to  release  $1.5 
billion  for  production  of  the  MX.  I  wlU 
do  so  because  the  MX  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  helpful  addition  to  a  stable 
nuclear  deterrent.  To  spent  a  total  of 
$25  billion  over  the  next  decade  on  a 
weapon  ssrstem  without  a  sound  mili- 
tary Justification  Is  a  gross  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  time  to  detail  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  the  MX. 

The  original  Pentagon  Justification 
for  the  MX  was  that  the  United  States 
needed  a  more  survivable  basing  mode 
for  our  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  [ICBM'sl.  The  argu- 
ment advanced  by  supporters  of  the 
MX  was  that  the  modernization  of  the 
Soviet  ICBM  force  made  our  land- 
based  forces  In  fixed  silos  potentially 
more  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike.  Sup- 
porters of  MX  argued  in  the  mid- 
1970's  that  the  United  SUtes  had  to 
bring  the  military  equation  into  better 
balance  by  having  a  more  survivable 
land-based  ICBM  force. 

At  the  time,  this  argument  was  ad- 
vanced and  we  faced  the  furor  over 
the  so-called  window  of  vulnerability,  I 
did  not  find  it  persuasive  because  we 
were  moving  to  modernize  the  sea- 
based  and  air-based  legs  of  the  triad: 
our  submarines  and  bombers. 

Today  our  strategic  nuclear  triad  is 
in  good  shape— and  that  is  how  our 
nuclear  deterrent  must  be  assessed— in 
its  totality,  not  its  independent  compo- 
nents. We  are  doing  what  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  Triad.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  in  the  President's  1985  report  on 
the  MX  a  recognition  of  these  facts. 
The  President  states  in  his  reports: 

•  •  •  the  diversity  of  the  three  legs  of  the 
Strategic  Triad  provide  Inherent  survlvabU- 
Ity  not  found  in  the  individual  components. 
Because  the  three  legs  of  the  Triad  exhibit 
different  characteristics,  a  Soviet  planner 
faces  significant  obstacles  which  would 
greatly  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  an  attack 
against  any  component. 

I  agree  completely  with  this  state- 
ment. I  Just  wish  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration had  reached  this  conclu- 
sion 4  years  ago.  Then  we  could  have 
saved  billions  more  by  canceling  the 
MX  then. 

Nonetheless,  efforts  proceeded  to 
find  a  more  survivable  basing  mode  for 
the  new  land-based  ICBM,  the  MX. 
Despite  billions  of  dollars  and  years  of 
research,  the  Pentagon  came  up 
empty  handed.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration could  not  find  a  basing  mode 
that  was  more  survivable  than  the 
fixed    silos    we    already    have.    The 


Reagan  administration,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  place  the  MX  in  existing  Mln- 
uteman  silos.  With  this  decision,  the 
primary  Justification  for  the  MX  van- 
ished. Unfortunately,  the  Pentagon 
and  the  supporters  of  MX  are  loathe 
to  admit  that  the  MX  no  longer  has  a 
military  Justification.  So  the  program 
marches  on. 

The  decision  to  place  the  MX  in 
fixed  silos  does  have  significant  ramifi- 
cations, beyond  undercutting  the  origi- 
nal Justification  for  the  MX.  Putting 
more  modem  missiles  in  fixed  sUos 
would  reduce  the  stability  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent,  creating  a  more  dan- 
gerous situation.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration plans  to  replace  Mlnuteman 
III  missiles,  which  carry  S  warheads, 
with  MX.  missiles,  which  carry  10  war- 
heads that  are  more  accurate  and 
more  lethal  than  Mlnuteman  Ill's. 
Should  the  Soviets  ever  decide  to  con- 
sider launching  a  first  strike,  the  MX 
would  therefore  be  a  far  more  valuable 
target  than  Mlnuteman  III.  In  turn, 
knowing  that  the  MX  would  not  sur- 
vive such  an  attack,  U.S.  decision- 
makers would  be  pressed  to  move 
toward  a  laimch-on-wamlng  posture. 
We  must  take  steps  away  from  such  a 
dangerous  postiur.  not  toward  it. 

There  is  already  tacit  admission  by 
the  Reagan  administration  that  put- 
ting more  multiple  warhead  missiles  in 
fixed-site  silos  is  not  desirable.  We  al- 
ready have  well  underway  the  Midget- 
man  Program,  the  small,  mobile  mis- 
sile designed  to  replace  MX.  Because 
the  Mldgetman  would  be  mobile,  it 
would  be  more  survivable.  It  is  sched- 
uled to  be  operational  in  the  early 
1990's.  In  addition,  we  are  going  for- 
ward with  two  other  modernization 
programs— the  Trident  submarine 
with  its  D-5  missile  and  the  B-1 
bomber.  These  three  systems  will  give 
us  all  the  nuclear  deterrence  we  need. 
The  MX  is  simply  expensive,  danger- 
ous overldll.  Oeorge  Kennan.  who  has 
made  a  life  career  of  studying  the  So- 
viets and  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions, put  it  succinctly  when  he  said: 

*  *  *  what  Is  at  stake  here  (with  MX)  U  no 
more  than  a  moderate  Increase  in  quantities 
of  nuclear  overkill  already  so  staggering 
that  a  few  missiles  more  or  less  will  do  little 
to  change  the  general  problem. 

Do  we  need  to  spend  $25  billion  on 
such  a  weapon?  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Proponents  imply  that  the  Soviets 
have  come  back  to  the  bargaining 
table  because  they  fear  the  MX.  As 
my  able  colleague  from  Arkansas.  Sen- 
ator Bumpers,  recently  pointed  out.  if 
the  Soviets  are  so  frightened  of  the 
MX  why  did  they  submit  a  proposal  in 
Geneva  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
build  almost  700  of  them?  Where  is 
our  leverage  if  the  Soviets  are  agree- 
able to  letting  us  deploy  680  when  we 
only  plan  to  build  100?  No  one  can  say 
for  certain  why  the  Soviets  are  back  at 
the  bargaining  table.  I  believe  it  is  in 
good  measure  because  this  administra- 


tion has  finally  sent  clear  signals  that 
it  is  serious  about  arms  control  negoti- 
ations and  because  the  Soviets  were 
only  hurting  themselves  by  staying 
away. 

We  will  not  damage  our  negotiating 
position  at  Oeneva  if  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  MX  as  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration claims.  Paul  Nitze,  who  is 
one  of  the  President's  top  advisers  for 
these  arms  control  negotiations,  con- 
ceded as  much  when  testifying  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  week.  When  asked  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  withholding  funds  for  the 
MX  missile  on  the  arms  tallu  in 
Geneva.  Mr.  Nitze  stated  that  there 
was  not  "an  Immediate,  direct  correla- 
tion" between  the  funding  and  the 
talks.  Mr.  Nitze  went  on  to  say  that  he 
was  "not  sure  it  would  make  an  imme- 
diate or  dramatic  difference." 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  MX  as  either  a  military 
weapon  system  or  as  a  bargaining 
chip.  It  adds  moderately  to  an  already 
dangerous  overtoil  capability;  it  is 
more  destabilizing  in  a  fixed  basing 
mode;  and  it  is  expensive.  The  MX  will 
cost  at  least  $25  billion.  We  cannot  Jus- 
tify a  marginal  weapon  system  that  is 
so  seriously  flawed  and  so  costly.  Far 
from  enhancing  our  national  security, 
continued  fimdlng  of  the  MX  would 
reduce  it  while  adding  to  a  budget  def- 
icit that  harms  us  all. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  yield  4  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hahkih]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
in  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlU 
the  Senator  restate  the  request? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  10  years  in 
Washington,  the  only  thing  compara- 
ble to  the  MX  where  we  threw  good 
money  after  bad,  where  the  system 
could  not  be  supported  logically  but 
took  on  a  life  of  its  own  was  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  [CRBRl. 

A  letter  from  President  Reagan 
dated  today  says  four  Presidents  and 
six  Congresses  supported  the  MX 
based  on  technical  capabilities,  its  role 
in  overall  strategy,  and  its  implications 
for  nuclear  arms  reductions. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  CRBR.  It 
was  supported  by  three  Presidents  and 
at  least  seven  Congresses.  Support  was 
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always  based  on  technical  capability, 
Its  role  in  overall  energy  production, 
and  the  national  security  implications. 
Congress  finally  came  to  its  senses, 
saw  it  for  what  it  was— a  boondoggle 
and  a  total  waste  of  money— and  kUled 
it.  but  not  before  we  spent  over  $1.6 
billion  on  it.  However,  there  is  little 
wisdom  in  chasing  good  money  with 
bad.  We  face  the  same  situation  today 
with  the  MX.  History  does  Indeed 
repeat  itself.  Frankly,  the  strongest  ar- 
gument for  the  MX  was  the  race  track 
system.  Interestingly,  if  the  Reagan 
administration  had  accepted  the  pack- 
age of  SALT  II  and  the  race  track 
scheme,  they  could  have  at  least  made 
an  argtmient  for  a  survivable  MX  that 
was  somewhat  strategically  viable.  At 
least  it  would  have  made  some  sense. 
After  aU,  the  Rtisslans  did  sign  SALT 
II,  but  the  Reagan  administration,  so 
viscerally  opposed  to  arms  control, 
scuttled  both. 

They  come  to  us  again  today  with  a 
completely  vulnerable  useless,  nonsen- 
sical system,  while  using  the  pretense 
of  arms  control  to  get  it  passed.  Be- 
cause this  administration  knew  it 
could  not  win  on  the  merits  of  the 
BCX.  they  are  reduced  to  sloganeering 
and  wrapping  themselves  In  the  cloak 
of  national  security. 

Even  our  chief  negotiator  in  Geneva, 
former  Senator  John  Tower,  said  that 
the  MX  put  In  silos  were  sitting  ducks. 
A  lot  of  names  have  been  given  to 
the  MX.  Reagan  calls  it  the  peace- 
keeper. Tower  calls  it  a  sitting  duck, 
but  the  real  name  for  it  ought  to  be 
the  glassjaw  missile— it  looks  strong,  it 
is  big,  but  it  cannot  take  a  punch.  In 
fact,  on  the  first  punch,  it  is  out  of 
commission. 

Why  will  the  Russians  pay  at  the 
bargaining  table  to  take  out  a  glassjaw 
deterrence?  How  can  a  weapon  like  the 
glassjaw  missile— that  cannot  survive— 
deter? 

Let  me  Just  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  who  argue  that  somehow  this 
MX  missile  is  going  to  be  a  deterrent 
do  not  understand  that  under  the 
arms  control  agreement  being  pursued 
by  the  President,  in  fact  the  Soviets 
will  have  a  better  first-strike  capabil- 
ity than  they  do  today.  So  putting  the 
MX  missiles  into  their  sUos  really 
would,  in  fact,  invite  that  kind  of  a 
first-strike  attack  because  the  more  we 
put  in  the  silos,  the  more  we  have  that 
ability  with  the  MX  missile,  the  more 
they  are  put  in  those  silos  that  are  al- 
ready targeted  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
once  the  Soviet  Union  develops  its  ca- 
pability for  submarlne-laimched  ballis- 
tic missiles,  probably  guided  by  satel- 
lite guidance  systems,  then  our  warn- 
ing time  is  reduced  to  perhaps  15  min- 
utes. 

We  will  have  to  go  on  a  launch  by 
morning.  Mr.  President,  we  are  asked 
to  put  these  into  silos,  really  almost 
inviting  a  first-strike  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Let  me  fire  a  warning  shot  across 
the  bow  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
templating voting  for  the  MX  because 
of  the  "bargiJbilng  chip"  argument. 
This  is  going  to  come  bade  to  bite  us.  I 
refer  to  the  letter  of  March  14  from 
Secretary  Weinberger  which  says  very 
clearly  that  "the  MX  has  never  been  a 
bargaining  chip." 

President  Reagan's  March  16  letter 
also  implies  that  it  is  not  a  bargaining 
chip.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  and  the  President  are 
arguing  that  it  is  part  of  our  on-going 
strategic  modernization  program 
which  WlU  create  strong  Incentives  for 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate  general  arms 
reductions.  But  once  again,  how  can  a 
totaUy  vulnerable  missUe.  a  real  glass- 
Jaw,  be  any  part  of  a  modernization 
Drocess? 

The  first  argument  made  by  sup- 
porters of  MX  is  that  we  can  increase 
survivabiUty  by  superhardening  the 
sUos,  but  we  know  that  by  the  time 
the  Bex's  are  in  the  superhard  sUos  or 
shortly  thereafter,  that  Soviet  missUes 
wiU  be  accurate  enough  to  crater  the 
sUo.  so  the  hardening  reaUy  wlU  do  no 
good. 

The  second  argimient  made  by  those 
who  support  the  glassjaw  is  that  it  can 
be  launched  under  attack.  Once  again, 
they  are  jMf«""''ng  that  the  Russians 
wiU  stick  to  the  land-based  ICBM's. 
Once  the  Soviets  launch  their  SLBM 
missUes  with  a  satellite  guided  system, 
they  WiU  be  able  to  attack  our  missUe 
sites  in  less  than  15  minutes.  There  is 
no  way  to  launch  under  attack  in  that 
amoimt  of  time,  assuming  Presidential 
control  of  the  decision  to  launch. 

So  once  again,  how  can  good  old 
glassjaw  be  an  integral  part  of  a  bar- 
gaining process,  let  alone  be  a  bargain- 
ing chip? 

So  here  we  are  again.  It  is  much  like 
the  CRBR  debate.  Twenty-one  MX 
missUes  have  already  been  approved, 
and  we  are  being  ssked  to  approve  bU- 
Uons  for  the  next  21.  We  are  voting  to 
approve  Just  $1.5  bUUon  for  this  year. 
But  that  is  Just  this  year.  In  the  out 
years,  stopping  this  program  wiU  save 
us  upward  of  $15  biUlon  according  to 
reliable  estimates. 

As  a  farm  State  Senator,  I  cannot 
overlook  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Weinberger  which  states.  "The  $1.5 
bilUon  WiU  not  significantly  reduce  the 
deficit."  But  Just  2  weeks  ago,  the 
President  vetoed  our  farm  credit  biU 
which  would  have  cost  Just  $245  mU- 
lion  because  he  said  it  was  a  budget 
buster.  The  farm  credit  bUl  was  about 
one-sixth  of  the  amount  they  are 
asking  for  here  and  would  have  saved 
mlUlons  upon  miUions  on  down  the 

road.  ,  , 

We  are  buUding  a  potent,  powerful, 
and  vulnerable  force.  Look  at  it  this 
way— right  now  it  is  estimated  that 
400  USICBM  warheads  could  survive  a 
Soviet  attack.  If  we  let  the  Soviets  im- 
prove their  accuracy  through  flight 


testing,  then  possibly  less  than  10  war- 
heads cotdd  survive.  So  if  we  could 
hold  the  accuracy  where  it  is  by  freez- 
ing the  flight  testing,  which  is  what 
the  nuclear  freeze  is  aU  about,  then  we 
can  harden  our  present  Mlnuteman 
sUos  and  we  can  have  1.100  survivable 
warheads  without  buUding  a  single 
new  missUe. 

The  Russians  reaUy  need  three 
things  for  a  first  strike  against  our 
ICBM's:  Accuracy,  speed,  and  at  least 
two  warheads  for  each  of  our  sUos. 
They  now  have  5%  for  each  of  our 
silos.  Their  accuracy  is  reasonably 
good  but  they  are  not  fast  enough. 
Under  Reagan's  plan,  we  woiUd  reduce 
the  number  of  Soviet  warheads  per 
sUo  from  5V^  to  5  per  sUo.  We  have 
1,000  sUos  and  we  are  letting  the  Rus- 
sians have  5,000  ballistic  missUe  war- 
heads. 

Under  the  Reagan  plan,  they  wUl 
cut  their  warheads  to  2.500  but  the  So- 
viets can  have  a  total  of  5,000  when  we 
add  their  SLBM's.  Therefore,  with  no 
freeze  on  testing.  Soviets  could  devel- 
op a  first  strike  regardless  of  oiu- 
buUding  MX. 

So  under  the  Reagan  plan,  in  the 
end  the  net  result  is  a  large  increase  in 
Soviet  first-strike  capabiUty.  They 
woiUd  have  slightly  fewer  warheads— 
5.000  rather  than  5,500— but  they  wUl 
be  more  accurate  and  quicker,  prob- 
ably with  sateUlte  gtildance  and  wiU  be 
able  to  have  far  more  than  the 
number  they  need  for  each  of  our 
sUos. 

This  leads  me  to  my  conclusion  and 
that  is  we  again  are  buUding  a  potent 
and  powerfiU  force.  The  glassjaw  is 
that.  Ten  warheads,  highly  acciu^te 
but  also  extremely  vulnerable,  assum- 
ing of  course  that  we  wiU  never  go  for 
a  first-strike.  The  last  time  that  we 
buUt  a  force  that  was  both  potent  and 
vulnerable  was  when  we  buUt  the 
Pearl  Harbor  fleet.  It  was  the  most 
powerful  Navy  in  the  Pacific.  It  was 
also  the  most  vxUnerable.  So  by  buUd- 
ing this  glassjaw  [MX]  missUe.  we  are 
buUding  the  modem  day  version  of 
Pearl  Harbor  because  the  Russians 
know  that  if  they  attack  it.  they  wiU 
take  it  out  and  this  time  we  wlU  not  be 
able  to  rebuUd  as  we  did  after  the  last 
Pearl  Harbor. 

So  if  my  coUeagues  wish  to  put  the 
United  States  in  the  same  position 
that  we  were  on  that  fateful  day  of 
December  7.  1941.  then  a  vote  "yes"  in 
favor  of  further  funding  for  it  wiU  do 

Just  that.  

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Lbaht]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  turn  be 
shifted  to  the  turn  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  yield 
for  20  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  and  I  remain  opposed  to  the 
MX  Missile  Program.  The  missile  Is 
vulnerable,  provocative,  and  adds 
nothing  to  out  negotiating  position  in 
Oeneva. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
MX  missile  is  Important  to  its  effort  to 
negotiate  a  new  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets.  It  argues  that 
failure  to  release  $1.5  billion  will  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  resolve  as  we  enter  into 
these  negotiations.  The  argument  is 
not  persuasive.  If  the  Soviets' need  evi- 
dence of  our  resolve  they  need  only 
look  to  the  remainder  of  our  $1  trillion 
military  buildup. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
MX  is  an  important  bargaining  chip  in 
our  negotiations  with  the  Soviets.  How 
are  we  to  read  this  statement? 

One  possibility  is  that  deployment  of 
the  MX  is  so  worrisome  to  the  Soviets 
that  they  are  now  willing  to  return  to 
bargain  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  it. 
Tet  in  both  word  and  deed  the  Soviets 
have  shown  little  Interest  in  the  MX. 
Indeed,  during  previous  negotiations 
they  were  willing  to  allow  the  United 
States  as  many  as  680  MX's.  Does  this 
sound  like  a  missile  that  seriously  dis- 
turbs them?  If  they  were  willing  to 
allow  us  680  MX's.  it  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine how  our  deploying  100  could 
induce  them  to  do  anything. 

Another  possibility,  one  that  has 
been  suggested  for  most  of  the  MX's 
turbulent  life,  is  that  we  are  building 
these  missiles  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  them  away.  At  first,  we  were 
going  to  cancel  the  system  in  ex- 
change for  Soviet  concessions.  They 
showed  no  interest.  Then  we  decided 
to  start  the  system  to  demonstrate  our 
resolve.  Still  no  interest.  Nonetheless, 
we  are  now  asked  to  deploy  100  MX's. 
even  though  the  rationale  for  doing  so 
shifted  and  is  clearly  without  sub- 
stance. 

The  MX  missile  was  conceived  in  the 
early  1970'8.  Yet  successive  adminls- 
tratons  of  both  parties  have  failed  to 
advance  any  convincing  rationale  for 
the  program. 

As  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ronald  Reagan  claimed 
that  the  Carter  administration  had 
failed  to  eliminate  the  Soviet  threat  to 
our  land-based  missiles.  He  said  that 
unless  that  threat  was  eliminated  by 
making  our  land-based  missiles  inviil- 
nerable  again,  we  risked  a  situation  in 
which  we  could  be  susceptible  to 
Soviet  intimidation  and  imable  to  pre- 
vent Soviet  adventurism.  He  said  that 
President  Carter's  proposal  to  build 
200  BdX  missiles  and  house  them  in  a 
deceptive  system,  was  not  foolproof 
enough  to  do  the  job.  He  suggested 


that  this  failure  seriously  undermined 
our  national  security. 

But  Mr.  Reagan  since  taking  office 
has  had  no  success  in  developing  a  fea- 
sible basing  method  for  this  missile 
which  would  make  it.  in  fact,  invulner- 
able. After  more  than  1  year  of  im- 
practical alternative  suggestions,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  was  appointed 
by  President  Reagan  to  come  up  with 
a  basing  method  which  would  make 
this  new  mlssUe  invulnerable  and  thus 
enhance  our  national  security. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  en- 
hanced our  security  by  the  simple 
tactic  of  finding  that  the  "window  of 
vulnerability."  which  was  such  a 
useful  campaign  slogan,  did  not  exist. 
But  the  Commission  was  unable  to 
suggest  how  the  MX  would  be  made 
invulnerable. 

So,  reasoning  that  a  nonexistent 
threat  did  not  need  to  be  protected 
against,  the  Commission  recommended 
that  we  build  only  100  of  the  missiles 
as  an  interim  measure  and  speed  up 
development  of  a  small,  single  war- 
head replacement  missile  which  could 
be  either  mobile,  or  produced  and 
based  in  such  quantity  that  a  first 
strike  could  not  knock  it  out.  The 
Commission  also  recommended  that 
we  continue  ongoing  efforts  to  protect 
land-based  missiles  and  negotiate  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  nuclear 
warheads. 

There  have  been  many  high-level 
studies  and  recommendations  since 
the  MX  was  first  proposed  over  10 
years  ago.  However,  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  report  was  noteworthy 
because  of  the  "about  face"  policy  for 
which  It  argued.  It  deemphasized  the 
problem  which  the  MX  is  supposed  to 
answer  the  alleged  vulnerability  of 
UJS.  land-based  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  to  a  Soviet  strike. 

For  a  fuU  13  years— since  the  Strate- 
gic Air  command  outlined  the  need  to 
develop  an  advanced  missile  which 
would  survive  an  attack  of  acctirate 
and  powerful  Soviet  missiles— the  U.S. 
Oovemment  has  been  vigorously  seek- 
ing a  new  system  which  would  provide 
U.S.  land-based  missiles  with  the 
degree  of  invulnerability  which  the 
Mlnuteman  ICBM  force  traditionally 
enjoyed. 

The  threat  was  called  the  window  of 
vulnerability.  The  administrations  of 
Richard  Nixon.  Gerald  Ford,  and 
Jimmy  Carter  each  attempted  to 
"close  it"  by  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars developing  a  missile  which  could 
be  moved  rapidly  and  thus  would 
avoid  being  targeted  acciuvtely  by  our 
superpower  adversary. 

Candidate  Ronald  Reagan  cam- 
paigned on  the  theme  that  his  oppo- 
nent had  failed  to  eliminate  the  threat 
to  the  land-based  component  of  our 
strategic  system. 

As  President.  Mr.  Reagan  has  had 
no  more  success  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
vulnerability   problem   than   did   his 


predecessors.  What  sets  him  apart, 
however,  is  his  decision  to  place  the 
powerful  new  weapon  in  the  very  same 
silos  whose  increasing  vulnerability 
had  heretofore  driven  us  to  seek  a  sur- 
vivable  new  missile. 

The  President's  plan  runs  counter  to 
logic. 

As  early  as  1976,  the  Congress  con- 
curred with  the  Air  Force's  view  that 
the  MX  should  be  developed  solely  to 
counter  the  growing  problem  of  ICBM 
invulnerability.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
ference report  of  fiscal  year  1977  De- 
fense Authorisation  Act  stated: 

The  rationale  behind  the  development  of 
a  new  miadle  aystem.  MX.  is  to  provide  a 
Und-bMCd  nirvlvable  strategic  force.  The 
development  of  an  alternate  baalns  mode  as 
opposed  to  a  fixed-  or  silo-baaed  mode,  ta  the 
key  element  In  insuring  thia  aurvivable 
force.  Providing  a  aurvivable  aystem  ahould 
be  the  only  purpose  of  thia  effort:  none  of 
thla  procram'a  funda  ahall  be  expended  in 
fixed-  or  allo-bastng  for  MX 

In  BSay  1977.  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  reaffirmed  its  con- 
currence with  the  view  that  the  single 
purpose  of  BCX  was  to  ensure  ICBM 
survivability  in  the  future.  That 
report  said: 

In  recommendlnc  support  of  the  request- 
ed tiS4  million  for  MX  thla  year,  the  com- 
mittee reafflrma  ita  conviction  that  our  de- 
terrent dependa  on  the  continued  aurvlvabil- 
Ity  of  our  triad  of  atrateglc  foroea.  Provldinc 
a  aurvivable  aystem  ahould  be  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  MX  program. 

In  1981.  President  Reagan  wanted  to 
place  the  MX  in  Mlnuteman  silos  on 
an  interim  basis,  while  his  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  identified  and 
agreed  upon  a  permanent  basing  ar- 
rangement. This  effort  was  blocked 
when  my  colleague.  Senator  Cohxh. 
successfully  offered  an  amendment 
barring  this  stopgap  measure. 

I  supported  the  Cohen  amendment 
in  1981  because  I  also  agreed  with  Sen- 
ator Tower,  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
who  stated  that— 

...  by  stuffing  the  MX's  into  fixed  sUos. 
we  are  creating  just  so  many  more  sitting 
ducks  for  the  Ruaaians  to  shoot  at— it  is  of 
little  use  to  us  unless  the  SovietB  are  con- 
vinced that  It  can  survive  an  attack. 

Senator  Tower  was  right  in  1981.  His 
comment  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
MX  deployment  in  Mlnuteman  silos  is 
Just  as  relevant  today. 

In  January  1981.  the  President's  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Casper  Weinberger, 
voiced  the  opinion  that  a  vulnerable 
MX  would  accomplish  little: 

. . .  simply  putting  It  [the  MX  missUe]  Into 
the  existing  alios  would  not  anawer  two  or 
three  of  the  concerns  that  I  have;  namely, 
that  these  are  well  known  and  are  not  hard- 
ened sufficiently,  nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of 
sufficient  strategic  value  to  count  as  a  atra- 
teglc Improvement  of  our  force. 

The  Secretary's  concerns  are  Jtist  as 
valid  in  1985  as  they  were  in  1981. 


The  then  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 
Gen.  Lew  AUen.  agreed  with  the  Sec- 
retary: 

...  an  eaaentlal  feature  of  the  MX  deidoy- 
ment  Is  that  the  basing  mode  be  survtvable. 
One  does  not  obtain  that  through  placing  it 
in  Mlnuteman  silos.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
favor  such  a  deployment. 

Senator  DoMsmci  expressed  a  simi- 
lar view: 

By  placing  our  most  advanced  strategic 
weapons— the  MX— in  alios  which  belong  to 
an  earlier  era  of  nuclear  tecbnolofy,  the 
President  has  reduoed-^>erhaps  even  ellml- 
nated— the  usefulness  of  the  MX 

According  to  the  Senate  Strategic 
Forces  Subcommittee  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Warhbu 

The  MX  would  be  too  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike  under  that  arrangement 
[MX  In  existing  saoe]  .... 

If  it  made  no  sense  in  1981  to  put 
MX  missiles  in  vulnerable  sUos— as 
Senators  Tower.  Doimnci.  and 
WAHiigR.  General  Allen,  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  then  emphaslBed— it 
makes  even  less  sense  now. 

Despite  that  history,  in  1983  Presi- 
dent Reagan  persuaded  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  to  support  initial  produc- 
tion of  the  MX  missile  on  the  grounds 
that  its  production  would  proceed 
apace  with  the  development  of  the 
new,  smaller  missile.  In  the  meantime, 
it  would  also  be  an  incentive  at  the 
START  talks  to  demonstrate  our  de- 
termination and  will  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  that  they  would  be  encour- 
aged to  negotiate.  It  was  also  said  that 
U.S.  credibility  with  our  allies  would 
be  undermined  unless  we  went  ahead. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  less  than  1 
year,  the  rationale  for  the  MX 
changed  from  a  military  rationale,  in 
which  the  MX  was  a  weapon  that 
would  mff1"*^«"  deterrence  and  pre- 
vent nuclear  war.  to  a  psychological 
rationale  to  reassure  our  allies  and 
prod  the  Soviets  toward  serious  negoti- 
ation. A  majority  of  the  Congress 
bought  that  line,  and  the  MX  was  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  con- 
fusing record  of  policy  reversals  and 
changes  in  rationale  in  support  of  this 
wei4>ons  system. 

MllltarUy.  the  MX  missile  fails  every 
test.  Nuclear  wemwns  have  no  purpose 
except  to  deter  the  use  of  other  nucle- 
ar wemwns.  Deterrence  means  that  a 
wevon  must  provide  a  credible  threat 
of  retaliation.  The  MX  provides  no 
such  threat. 

The  administration  is  proposing  to 
build  100  MX  missiles  and  place  them 
in  the  Mlnuteman  III  sUos.  If  2  mis- 
siles are  needed  to  eliminate  each  silo, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  use 
Just  200  of  their  warheads  in  a  first 
strike  to  destroy  the  entire  BCX  de- 
ployment of  100  missiles  with  1.000 
nuclear  warheads.  And  since  the  new 
missile  is  going  into  existing  sUos,  the 
Soviets  would  not  even  have  to  retar- 
get their  missUes.  So  the  MX  contains 


nothing  that  makes  it  more  aurvivable 
and  it  fails  the  test  of  an  effective  de- 
terrent. 

The  second  element  of  any  strategic 
nuclear  wevon  is  that  it  must  add  to 
our  deterrent  capability.  Our  nuclear 
strategy  rests  on  the  ability  to  deter 
an  aggressor.  And  to  deter  means  to 
create  a  fear  of  retaliation  to  an 
attack.  It  does  not  mean  to  create  a 
fear  of  attack  in  the  first  place. 

The  American  nuclear  strategy  is  a 
deterrent  strategy.  The  United  States 
does  not  plan  to  start  a  nuclear  war 
we  plan  only  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war. 
Preventing  nuclear  war  in  this  age 
means  preventing  the  Soviets  from  ini- 
tiating a  nuclear  war.  since  we  do  not 
intend  to  do  so.  Contrary  to  the  appar- 
ent doctrine  of  the  Soviets,  our  policy 
has  never  been  to  use  nuclear  wemwns 
as  a  means  of  intimidating  others  or  of 
gaining  advantage  for  our  own  objec- 
tives. 

Our  reliance  on  deterrence— that  is, 
on  retaliatory  threat,  rather  than  ini- 
tiated threat— rests  on  our  imder- 
standlng  of  our  own  best  interests.  It 
rests  on  the  truest  understanding  of 
our  Nation's  sectirity. 

But  the  MX  mlssQe,  because  it  com- 
bines the  fastest,  most  accurate  and 
powerful  nuclear  warheads  with  a  to- 
tally vulnerable  basing  mode,  is  not  a 
deterrent  weapon.  It  is  the  quintessen- 
tial use-it-or-lose-it  weapon  whose  only 
practical  use  is  in  a  first  strike  or  an 
immediate  response  to  a  warning  of 
attack. 

The  rational  stated  so  often  here  of 
demonstrating  our  will  or  our  determi- 
nation appears  to  be  the  only  basis  on 
which  we  are  being  asked  to  improve 
this  costly  and  militarily  pointless 
weapon. 

But  if  we  spend  our  Nation's  re- 
sources to  buy  a  weapon  that  adds 
nothing  to  our  deterrence,  we  are  not 
displaying  will  or  determination  or 
even  oommonsense. 

Deq>ite  the  enormous  increase  in 
our  military  spending  in  the  last  sever- 
al years,  essential  elements  of  our  con- 
ventional forces  remain  underfunded 
and  underequipped.  Yet  the  strength, 
readiness,  and  credibility  of  our  con- 
ventional forces  are  the  first  line  of 
our  defense,  for  they  are  the  means  by 
which  we  respond  to  military  threats 
around  the  world.  It  is  in  the  effective- 
ness and  use  of  those  conventional 
forces  that  our  will  and  determination 
are  likely  to  be  Judged,  not  on  whether 
or  not  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  one 
more  very  expensive  piece  of  nuclear 
hardware. 

We  cannot  project  our  will  and  de- 
termination by  making  defense  deci- 
sions that  run  counter  to  our  own  se- 
curity interests.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  the  MX  would  do. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  our 
NATO  allies  know  that  as  an  open  de- 
mocracy, there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent 
of  peacetime  military  q)endlng  that 


the  American  people  will  tolerate. 
That  is  increasingly  more  evident  in 
the  face  of  massive  budget  deficits.  8o 
anyone  can  readily  see  that  by  forcL^ 
the  expenditure  of  $25  to  $30  billion 
for  this  useless  system,  we  deprive 
other  conuxments  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and,  not  so  coinddentally.  we 
contribute  to  undermining  the  nation- 
al consensus  on  in^irovlng  our  de- 
fenses. 

The  claim  that  we  cannot  abandon 
the  MX  because  to  do  so  wHl  reward 
the  Soviets  in  scnne  fashion  shows  Uie 
same  misreading  of  the  Soviets  that 
this  administration  has  dlqilayed  since 
taking  office.  If  the  MX  serves  no 
valid  military  purpose  for  ourselves— 
and  it  quite  clearly  does  not— then 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  Soviets  to 
feel  either  rewarded  or  punished  by 
our  internal  debate  over  it. 

Instead  of  recognizing  this  obvious 
fact,  the  administration  has  again  re- 
vived the  discredited  theory  of  incm- 
tive  and  reward  as  though  Soviet  arms 
negotiations  could  be  moved  along  in 
that  fasion  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 
I  believe  they  cannot. 
The  claim  that  the  MX  represents  a 
bargaining  chip  has  been  disavowed  on 
several  occasions.  The  President  has 
said  he  would  not  abandon  it.  Our 
former  chief  negotiator.  Ambassador 
Rowny.  repeated  several  times  in  a  tel- 
evision interview  last  year  that  the 
MX  is  no  bargaining  chip,  that  it  is 
not  "something  you  put  [it]  up  or  take 
it  out.  We  have  no  intention,  if  we 
build  these  MX's  to  give  them  up.  you 
see.  They're  necessary  •  •  •."  He  said 
that  supporters  of  the  MX  were  wrong 
in  characterizing  the  MX  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip. 

The  military  rationale  for  the  MX 
missile  as  a  survivable  land-based  com- 
ponent of  our  forces  has  hem  de- 
stroyed by  this  administration's  deci- 
sion to  put  it  into  fixed  sOos. 

The  political  rational  for  the  MX.  as 
an  induoonent  or  a  threat  to  which 
the  Soviets  will  reqwnd,  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  ineffective. 

The  President  is  now  making  the 
MX  into  yet  a  third  kind  of  psycholog- 
ical wevon.  this  time  one  aimed  at 
ourselves.  If  we  persuade  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  believe  that  our  deci- 
sions on  our  own  defenses  are  tied  to 
Soviet  behavior,  we  will  lock  ourselves 
into  a  weapons  system  that  adds  noth- 
ing to  our  deterrent,  diverts  needed 
money  from  conventional  force  im- 
provements, and  gives  the  Soviets  a 
virtual  veto  over  our  military  deci- 
sions. This  is.  in  my  Judgment,  short- 
sighted. We  should  develop  wei4x>ns  to 
protect  our  Nation's  security  based  on 
the  threats  we  face  and  the  capacity 
of  the  weapons,  not  on  some  perceived 
Soviet  reaction  to  our  decisions. 

While  the  MX  missUe  based  in  Min- 
utonan  silos  fails  to  solve  the  problem 
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for  which  It  wu  intended,  it  succeeds 
in  moving  the  United  States  closer 
toward  adoption  of  a  new  policy  con- 
cerning the  way  the  United  States 
would  react  to  Soviet  actions  during  a 
period  of  heightened  international 
tension.  If  the  vulnerability  of  our 
land-based  missUes  is  as  great  as  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  for  the  last 
decade,  the  United  SUtes  will  be 
denied  its  ability  to  inflict  unaccept- 
able retaliatory  damage  on  the  Sovi- 
ets, unless  it  launches  its  missiles  on  a 
warning  of  a  Soviet  attack. 

The  former  Defense  Director  of  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Evaluation.  Mr. 
Russell  Murray,  has  put  the  problem 
this  way: 

The  MX,  in  siloa  and  unable  to  ride  out  a 
Soviet  attack,  would  be  useful  to  us  only  if 
we  Intend  to  rely  on  the  hlchly  unreliable 
and  immensely  dangerous  policy  of  launch- 
on-wamlng,  or  if  we  intend  to  Initiate  ther- 
monuclear war.  The  decision  to  build  a 
weapon  that  would  be  as  devastatlns  in  a 
first  strtlie  as  it  would  be  useless  in  retalia- 
tion marlu  a  fundamental  and  ominous 
cluuve  in  national  security  policy. 

This  is  not  an  enhancement  of  deter- 
rence. It  is  merely  provocative  and  de- 
stabilizing. 

The  United  States  will  soon  have 
two  new  strategic  missiles— first  the 
Trident  II  [D-S]  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missUe  [SLBM]  and  later, 
about  1992.  the  small,  mobile  ICBM 
known  as  NUdgetman.  These  new  sjrs- 
tems  will  combine  the  survivability 
and  accuracy  that  characterize  effec- 
tive deterrent  weapons. 

The  Trident  II  missile  will  be  de- 
ployed, beginning  in  Just  3  years,  on 
our  Trident  submarines.  And.  as  the 
Soviets  know  quite  weU,  they  will 
remain  virtually  invulnerable  to  a  first 
strike  beyond  the  turn  of  the  century. 
In  contrast,  by  the  Pentagon's  own  es- 
timates, only  a  handful  of  ICX's  could 
survive  a  Soviet  first  strike— to  few  to 
inflict  the  unacceptable  damage  that 
has  traditionally  defined  U.S.  strategy. 

The  10  warhead  MX  also  fails  in  an 
arms  control  environment  which 
stresses,  as  the  Reagan  administration 
has.  limits  on  warheads.  President 
Reagan's  plan  for  100  MX  missiles 
would  then  place  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  allowable  warheads  in  a  highly 
vulnerable  position.  The  Trident  II 
and  a  single-warhead  Midgetman  avoid 
that  problem  altogether. 

Moreover.  If  a  stopgap  replacement 
of  Minuteman  missiles  is  required  the 
Trident  II  can  easily  be  converted  to 
fit  in  our  existing  silos.  At  that  point 
the  small,  land-based,  mobile  missile 
recommended  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission will  be  available  to  solidify  the 
land-based  leg  of  our  strategic  triad. 
And  because  of  Its  numbers  and/or  its 
mobility,  it  too  will  be  highly  surviv- 
able. 

I  believe  in  a  strong  America.  Plain- 
ly. American  military  strength  plays 
an  Important  role  in  deterring  aggres- 
sion. But  maintaining,  even  improving. 


our  strength  is  not  Inconsistent  with 
reaching  fair,  balanced,  verifiable 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
halt  the  Increase  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  bring  about  a  reduction  of  such 
wei^xtns. 

We  are  overprepared  to  fight  a  nu- 
clear war,  but  we  are  underprepared  to 
defend  ourselves  against  a  convention- 
al attack.  Rather  than  escalate  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  by  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  into  evermore  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  should  be  paying  attention  to 
the  less  glamorous  aspects  of  conven- 
tional defense. 

There  is  no  security  for  anyone,  any- 
where, in  a  continuing  escalation  of 
the  nuclear  arm«  race.  Our  national 
Interest  will  best  be  served  by  improv- 
ing our  conventional  defenses  while  we 
engage  in  meaningful  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  fair,  balanced,  and  verifiable 
agreement  to  first  halt  the  Increase 
and  then  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

No  one  has  greater  hope  that  the 
Geneva  negotiations  will  achieve  this 
result  than  I.  But  it  is  the  President, 
and  not  the  Congress,  who  creates  the 
image  of  falling  resolve.  The  Soviets 
know  quite  well  what  the  MX  can  do. 
And  they  know  quite  well  that  we  will 
build  only  100  of  these  missiles  at 
most.  The  missile  doesn't  particularly 
bother  them;  the  production  line 
doesn't  bother  them.  Why  would  they 
be  interested  in  accepting  the  BfX  as  a 
bargaining  chip,  when  their  real  con- 
cerns are  elsewhere? 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  at 
Geneva  are  best  served  by  serioiis  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets,  not  by  po- 
litical posturing  at  home. 

Over  $25  billion  to  deploy  the  full 
MX  missile  complement  in  vulnerable 
Minuteman  silos  also  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied. Indeed,  it  will  be  a  colossal  waste 
of  the  American  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration wiU  focus  its  attention  on 
taking  advantage  of  its  historic  oppor- 
timity  to  achieve  meaningful  nuclear 
arms  reductions.  Adding  the  MX  does 
not  aid  that  cause. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  must  debate  and  vote 
on  whether  to  proceed  with  the  MX 
missile.  I  have  spoken  so  many  times 
against  producing  and  deploying  this 
missile  that  it  is  actually  painful  to 
have  to  come  to  the  floor  yet  again  to 
argue  with  those  who  favor  it. 

In  the  past,  we  were  told  it  was  es- 
sential to  continue  with  the  MX  Pro- 
gram because  it  was  going  to  be  based 
survivably.  It  was  touted  as  the  answer 
to  the  so-called  window  of  vulnerabU- 
ity.  wherein  our  land-based  Minute- 
man  ICBM's  were  held  to  be  under 
threat  of  a  disarming  Soviet  first 
strike  against  their  silos.  Remember 
how  President.  then-candidate. 
Reagan  attacked  the  Carter  adminis- 


tration and  said  he  would  devise  a  sen- 
sible plan  for  a  survlvable  MX? 

Once  In  office.  President  Reagan 
found  that  it  is  easier  by  far  to  criti- 
cize from  outside  than  to  find  solu- 
tions on  the  Inside.  After  much  waver- 
ing and  studying,  the  President  came 
up  with  one  unworkable  idea  after  an- 
other. We  all  recall  with  embaraas- 
ment  the  dense  pack  or  dunce  pack 
scheme,  as  it  was  so  aptly  called  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  all  remember  the  ideas  for 
baadng  MX  in  silos  hundreds  of  feet 
deep  in  the  earth,  or  putting  it  on 
huge  airplanes.  Another  Involved  em- 
placlng  MX  in  superhard  silos.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  turned  out  that  the  largest 
Soviet  warheads  made  a  crater  big 
enough  to  swallow  the  superhard  silos. 
All  in  all,  there  were  over  30  surviv- 
ability options,  and  not  one  was  con- 
sidered feasible. 

So,  MX  as  the  solution  to  Minute- 
man  vulnerability  was  heard  no  more. 
Then,  we  all  shifted  to  the  necessity 
for  the  United  States  to  have  a  compa- 
rable land-based,  hard-target  c^Mibil- 
ity  against  the  Soviet  ICBM  force. 
That  did  not  last  too  long,  either.  Too 
many  people  realized  what  a  danger- 
ously destabilizing  thing  a  vulnerably 
based  MX  aimed  at  Soviet  mlssUes 
would  be.  That  gets  softpedaled  now. 

Then,  with  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, the  emphasis  shifted  again.  Now. 
the  rationale  for  a  vulnerable  MX 
based  in  silos  was  as  a  "bridge"  to  a 
world  of  stabilizing  single  warhead, 
mobile  ICBM's.  Midgetman  came  into 
vogue.  MX  would  also  be  a  symbol  of 
American  "resolve,"  of  our  determina- 
tion to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Again,  the  argtmients  would  not  hold 
up.  although  they  did  suffice  to  give 
some  Members  of  this  body  enough 
cover  to  vote  for  the  MX  one  more 
time.  In  the  end,  the  only  argument 
the  administration  had  left  for  MX 
was  the  tired  old  bargaining  chip 
theory:  We  have  to  build  the  missile, 
even  if  it  does  not  make  military  sense, 
even  if  it  soaks  up  defense  dollars 
badly  needed  elsewhere,  and  even  if  it 
was  so  dangerous  as  to  make  the 
United  States  less  secure,  because  we 
need  a  bargaining  chip  to  trade  at  the 
arms  negotiations. 

tb.  President,  even  the  bargaining 
chip  theory  flopped  for  the  adminis- 
tration last  year.  The  Soviets  walked 
out  of  the  START  talks  when  Con- 
gress was  still  funding  production  of 
the  MX.  They  came  back  to  Geneva 
earlier  this  month  at  a  time  when 
Congress  had  refused  to  provide  pro- 
duction funds.  So  much  for  the  bar- 
gaining chip. 

The  Soviets  have  made  it  very  clear 
If  you  want  it  for  a  bargaining  chip, 
we  do  not  have  anjrthing  to  bargain 
for  it.  If  you  want  it.  you  can  have  it. 
They  do  not  seem  the  least  bit  de- 


terred; they  do  not  seem  the  least  bit 
concerned  or  upset  by  it. 

If  MX  Is  a  bargaining  chip,  I  would 
like  to  have  Just  one  person  come  up 
and  say  what  the  Soviets  are  going  to 
bargain  for  it.  They  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  on  the  table,  whether  we 
get  it  on  the  Uble,  whether  we  are 
funding  it  or  not. 

A  lot  of  Senators  are  going  to  hide 
behind  that.  They  are  going  to  say,  "I 
don't  like  the  MX;  I  realize  it  is  not 
going  to  work;  it  is  vulnerable;  and  I 
am  only  doing  this  out  of  a  great  surge 
of  patriotism  because  we  need  it  for  a 
bargaining  chip."  I  ask  each  of  them, 
do  not  hide  behind  that,  because  you 
cannot  show  one,  single  thing  they 
will  bargain  for  it. 

All  the  other  arguments  are  ex- 
hausted. The  missUe  will  not  be  survlv- 
able. It  wlU  not  add  signlficanUy  to 
our  hard  target  capability,  and.  in  fact, 
responsible  analysis  in  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  have  estimated 
that  this  $26  billion  program  might 
produce  only  100  surviving  warheads 
after  a  Soviet  first  strike.  MX  will  not 
serve  as  a  bargaining  chip,  because  the 
administration  has  made  clear  it  does 
not  intend  to  put  the  missile  on  the 
table  in  Geneva. 

Why.  then,  are  my  constituents  in 
Vermont  being  asked  to  keep  paying 
for  this  missile  for  which  not  even  its 
most  dedicated  apologists  in  the  Pen- 
tagon can  find  a  decent  argument?  We 
are  told  Congress  must  free  $1.5  bil- 
lion dollars  from  last  year's  defense 
bill  to  buy  21  more  missiles  so  the 
President's  hand  wlU  be  strengthened 
in  Geneva.  What  does  that  mean? 

We  are  to  pay  for  an  unnecessary, 
dangerous,  and  wasteful  missile  so 
that  the  Soviets  will  think  we  are  seri- 
ous in  the  arms  talks?  Are  the  Soviets 
so  dangerously  stupid? 

If  we  waste  such  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  defense  budget  on  this 
missile,  Soviet  military  planners  will 
think  we  have  lost  our  sense  of  reason. 
What  would  worry  them  is  if  we  put 
that  $26  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
into  better  training,  maintenance,  and 
combat  sustainabflity  for  our  conven- 
tional forces.  They  would  be  worried  if 
we  used  that  $26  billion  to  provide  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
with  modem  aircraft,  tanks,  and  weap- 
ons able  to  go  head-cn  with  the  best 
Soviet  equipment  in  central  Europe. 
They  would  be  worried  if  we  used  that 
$26  billion  to  strengthen  our  ballistic 
missile  submarine  fleet,  our  cruise  mis- 
sile force,  and  our  advanced  technolo- 
gy bomber.  Those  are  highly  stirviv- 
able  forces  which  really  do  concern 
Soviet  military  planners. 

No.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  being 
asked  to  do  those  smart  things  with 
the  money.  We  are  being  asked  to  do 
something  foolish,  wasteful,  and  even 
harmful,  so  that  the  President  will 
look  "stronger"  in  Geneva.  When  will 
we  leam  a  very  simple  lesson:  The 


United  States  should  only  build  weap- 
ons that  it  needs  for  its  security?  If 
arms  agreements  can  improve  U.S.  se- 
curity through  reductions  and  other 
limitations  on  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
may  then  not  need  all  the  weapons  we 
had  originally  planned. 

We  should  not  build  weapons  as  bar- 
gaining chips  or  to  show  resolve,  or  to 
look  tough  or  for  any  other  reason 
except  that  we  need  them  for  oiir  se- 
curity. Otherwise,  we  have  a  habit  of 
ending  up  with  a  lot  of  weapons  we  did 
not  really  need  or  want,  and  no  arms 
control  agreements  either. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  not  to  give  in  to 
these  specious  arguments  in  favor  of 
buying  the  next  21  missiles.  I  ask  them 
to  please  remember  that  already,  in 
the  1986  defense  budget,  the  adminis- 
tration is  requesting  over  $4  billion  for 
another  48  missiles.  Some  Members 
are  already  hinting  that  while  they 
will  go  along  with  these  21,  they  will 
not  buy  into  the  next  48. 

So,  we  will  have  this  futUe  debate 
again  in  6  months.  To  keep  the  pro- 
gram alive,  someone  will  work  out  a 
new  gimmick  to  cut  the  48  to  21,  to 
think  up  new  links  to  the  arms  control 
talks,  to  use  arms  control  to  keep  MX 
going.  For  once,  let  us  stand  up  in  the 
Senate  and  say  we  will  not  be  fooled 
by  these  gimmicks.  Let  us  vote  now  to 
deny  the  administration  the  funding 
for  the  21  missiles  contained  in  last 
year's  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  Vermont  do  not  want  the  BCX. 
Of  the  himdreds  of  letters  on  the  MX 
I  have  received  over  the  past  few 
years,  only  a  sparse  handful  favor  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcors  some  editorials  on 
the  BffX  from  Vermont  new8pi4>ers, 
which  give  some  idea  of  the  opposition 
to  this  missile  in  my  home  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Bennington  Banner,  Oct.  8. 1984] 

TBI  PDITAaOV'S  NUCUAB  BUMKBt 

The  suspicion  that  the  Fmtagon  is  trying 
to  use  the  Reagan  yean  to  win  approval  for 
every  co<Aeyed  anns  scheme  that  has  come 
down  the  pike  was  reinforced  by  the  report 
Wednesday  that  the  Air  Force  wants  to 
bury  a  $50  billion  mlssUe  bunker  somewhere 
under  the  desert  in  the  West.  The  idea 
behind  this  plan  is  that  the  underground 
base  could  provide  a  "secure  reserve  force" 
that  would  be  available  for  a  last-gasp  retal- 
iatory strike  in  a  war  after  all  other  stimte- 
gic  weapons  had  been  used  or  disabled. 

Providing  for  such  a  reserve  force  fits  into 
the  zany  vision  of  some  administration  offi- 
cials that  a  nuclear  war  might  stretch  on  for 
some  time  and  that  it  would  be  usefiU  to 
have  weapons  ready  for  the  war's  later 
stages.  The  400-mUe  network  of  subway-like 
tunnels  would,  under  these  plans,  be  able  to 
hold  out  for  as  long  as  a  year. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  but  not  inconceivable, 
of  course,  that  a  "protracted"  nuclear  war 
might  be  fought— that  after  each  side  has 
lobbed  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads  onto 


the  other  side  there  will  not  be  anyone  sane 
enough  in  one  country  or  the  other  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  global  suicide.  But  provkUng  a 
"secure  reserve  force"  option  for  tboae 
twHiMTi  is  a  form  of  madnww  of  its  own— 
espedaUy  when  this  whim  is  so  bizarrely  ex- 
pensive. 

If  It  were  possible  for  the  enemy  to  land  a 
totally  disarming  first-strike  blow  on  UJS. 
strategic  forces,  an  argument  could  be  made 
that  a  missile  bunker  buried  a  half-mile  un- 
derground might  serve  a  detorent  function 
as  a  relatively  invulnerable  way  for  the 
United  States  to  retaliate.  As  it  happens, 
however,  such  an  enemy  first  strike  would 
have  to  knock  out  all  of  the  CS.  mlaslle-car- 
rylng  submarines,  any  one  of  which  could 
wreak  devastating  havoc  on  an  aggressor's 
population  centers. 

Those  submarines  would  actually  be  far 
more  secure  than  this  Buck  Rogera  base 
could  ever  be.  The  boaU  are,  after  all.  a 
good  deal  easier  to  hide  than  a  mammoth 
construction  site.  The  Air  Force  plan  is  not 
to  have  targetable  exit  points  from  the 
base— tunnel-ezcavattDg  equipment  from 
inside  would  burrow  up  to  the  surface  aiul 
clear  the  way  for  mobile  mlssOe  launchers. 
But  by  that  time  the  enemy  could  be  wait- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Arfsona  all 
in  place. 

This  plan  has  all  the  earmarks  of  another 
deverate  attempt  by  the  Air  Force  to  deny 
the  fact  that  as  weapons  become  more  accu- 
rate Its  landbased  missUes  are  losing  their 
strategic  value  as  anything  but  a  first-strike 
weapon.  The  service's  frensled  efforts,  since 
abandoned,  to  design  a  defensible  basing 
"mode"  for  the  MX  mIssUe  were  a  symptom 
of  the  same  problem.  Air  Force  generals 
simply  do  not  like  the  idea  that  if  there  ever 
Is  a  nuclear  war  the  last  shots  will  |»x>bably 
be  fired  by  men  in  Navy  uniforms.  But 
should  the  taxpayer  have  to  pay  $50  billion 
for  a  psychotic  display  of  interKrvice  rival- 
ry? 

[From  the  Burlington  Free  Press.  Mar.  6. 
1985] 

MORK  M"«"—  WKAKXII  RDUCTIOH  PMHtlSX 

The  MX  is  a  land-based  intercontinental 
t>»Ht«tir«  missile  that  is  designed  to  deliver 
up  to  10  nuclear  warheads  in  a  half  hour  on 
Soviet  targets  nearly  8,700  miles  away  from 
silos  in  this  country. 

The  (mly  comparable  missile  in  the  Soviet 
arsenal  is  the  88-18  Mod  4,  which  carries  10 
nuclear  warheads  for  a  distance  of  Just  over 
6.800  mUes.  Two  new  Soviet  missUes  are  in 
the  developmental  stage  but  little  is  known 
about  their  characteristics,  except  that  the 
88-X-25  is  the  same  sise  of  the  U  A  Minute- 
man  missile. 

Contending  that  congressional  approval  of 
funds  for  the  construction  of  21  more  MX 
missiles  could  have  a  dramatic  impact  on 
the  outcome  of  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets 
next  week.  President  Reagan  is  prodding 
lawmakers  to  release  the  $1.5  billion  neces- 
sary to  build  the  weapons.  Last  fall,  howev- 
er. Congress  froxe  the  ftmds  for  the  addi- 
tional missQes.  barring  production  in  fiscal 
1985  unless  lawmakers  vproved  a  joint  re- 
sultion  by  AprO  1.  Two  years  ago.  Congress 
allocated  the  money  for  the  production  of 
21  MXs  which  WiU  be  deployed  early  next 
year. 

"Without  the  Peaceke«)er,  our  chances  of 
Titling  an  equitable  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reduce  significantly  the  size 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal  are  substantially  low- 
ered." Reagan  said  Monday.  "Peacekeeper" 
is  bis  nict"'*«~>  for  the  MX.  U  Uwmakos 
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do  not  approve  the  31  miHUea,  they  will 
lend  an  "unmlitakable  algnal  to  the  Soviet 
Union"  that  Americana  are  weak,  he  aaid. 

Chances  for  congreaaional  approval,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  alim.  Several  lawmaken 
are  concerned  about  the  vulnerability  of  the 
MX  miadlea  to  Soviet  attadt.  They  believe 
that  the  MX  silos  would  be  targeted  by  the 
Russians  and  knocked  out  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  nuclear  war.  Better,  they  say.  to 
build  either  submarine-based  missiles  which 
would  be  highly  mobile  or  the  Midgetman 
which  would  carry  one  warhead  and  be 
cheaper  by  billions  of  dollars  than  the  MX. 

Should  Congren  free  funds  to  build  the 
31  MXs  as  the  Geneva  anns  talks  are  begin- 
ning, there  is  a  danger  that  the  "unmistak- 
able signal"  that  would  be  sent  to  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  that  X3A.  negotiators  are  more 
concerned  alwut  superiority  in  weapons 
than  curbing  the  arms  race.  The  Soviets  al- 
ready will  be  coming  to  the  table  with  vi- 
sions of  Reagan's  Star  Wars  hovering  in 
their  minds.  Won't  the  news  that  this  coun- 
try Is  planning  to  build  more  MXs  add  to 
their  consternation? 

Congressional  assent  to  the  expansion  of 
the  MX  program  at  this  time  might  well 
heighten  tensions  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  and  lead  to  further  escalation  of 
the  arms  race. 

Reagan's  rationale  for  seeldng  approval  of 
more  missiles  now  must  raise  questions  in 
the  public  mind  about  his  commitment  to 
the  effort  to  seek  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

[Prom  the  Valley  News.  Sept.  34. 1984) 
Easing  Out  thb  MX 

The  MX  missile  will  probably  die  next 
April,  safely  after  the  presidential  and  con- 
gressional elections.  It's  Important  to  under- 
stand the  compromise  that  killed  it 

Congressional  leaders  and  representatives 
of  the  Reagan  administration  agreed  last 
Thursday  on  the  outlines  of  a  defense  au- 
thorisaUon  bill.  Included  in  that  biU  is  $2.5 
billion  for  the  MX  missile  program.  That 
sounds  like  a  victory  for  the  MX.  but  the 
compromise  also  stipulates  that  most  of 
that  money  cannot  be  spent  unless  Congress 
votes  next  April  to  continue  with  the  pro- 
gram. If,  at  tliat  time,  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  opposes  the  MX,  the  missiles 
won't  be  deployed.  In  all  likelihood,  that  Is 
wliat  will  happen.  Even  if  the  highly  unlike- 
ly happens  and  both  houses  of  Congress  ap- 
prove the  MX  bill.  President  Mondale  could 
still  veto  it. 

House  leaders  have  been  fighting  for  that 
resolution  for  weeks.  Senate  leaders  and 
President  Reagan  tud  held  out  for  a  much 
different  outcome.  They  wanted  to  include 
money  for  the  MX  In  the  defense  bill,  and 
to  stipulate  that  the  money  would  be  spent 
unless  Congress  agreed  next  spring  to  kill 
the  MX  In  that  case,  both  houses  would 
have  had  to  muster  majorities  against  the 
missile,  and  President  Reagan  could  then 
still  have  vetoed  their  objection.  To  put  the 
MX  to  rest,  both  houses  of  Congress  would 
have  needed  to  override  the  veto  with  two- 
thirds  votes— a  difficult  challenge. 

U.S.  Sen.  Gordon  Humphrey's  (R-N.H.) 
proxy  vote  last  month  was  controversial  be- 
cause he  allowed  It  to  be  cast  for  the  admin- 
istration's position,  despite  his  public  oppo- 
sition to  the  MX. 

It  wss  only  a  year-and-a-half  ago  that  the 
president's  "bipartisan"  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion had  supposedly  settled  the  MX  debate 
by  recommending  that  the  lO-warhead  mis- 
siles be  built,  deployed  In  hardened  (yet  still 
vulnerable)  Minuteman  silos,  and  eventually 


be  replaced  by  single-warhead  "midgetman" 
miasOes.  Reagan  managed  to  get  Congress 
to  buy  that  flawed  package  by  promising  se- 
rious arms  control  measures.  Reagan  failed 
to  deliver  and  Congress  eventually  wised  up 
to  the  foolishness  of  putting  targets  like  the 
MX  in  indefensible  sUos.  Now  even  the 
President  lias  backed  down. 

Last  week's  compromise  would  be  worth 
celebrating  were  It  not  for  the  bonus 
Reagan  got  in  return  for  signing  off  on  the 
MX.  The  congressional  leaders  agreed  to 
permit  the  Air  Force  to  conduct  two  tests  In 
space  of  its  new  anti-satellite  weapon.  A» 
long  as  that  system  goes  untested,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  agree  to  ban  anti-sat- 
ellite weapons.  Once  the  United  States 
shows  that  its  system  works,  however.  It  will 
become  terribly  difficult  to  prevent  the 
arms  race  from  soaring  into  space. 

That  the  president  backed  down  on  one  of 
the  key  parts  of  his  arms  buildup  plan  is  sig- 
nificant. That  he  still  has  considerable  in- 
fluence over  Congress  Is  indisputable. 

[Prom  the  Times  Argus,  Barre-Montpelier, 

(VT)  March  14. 1986] 

ThkMXChip 

The  MX  missile,  discredited  as  a  weapons 
system.  Is  now  being  touted  in  Congress  as  a 
bargaining  chip  in  the  Geneva  arms-control 
talks.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  to  accept  the  Reagan 
Administration's  flawed  reasoning  in  this 
Issue. 

In  a  bold  attempt  at  political  blackmail 
last  week,  the  President  pushed  the  MX 
Issue  onto  Congress'  front  burner  on  the  eve 
of  the  Geneva  talks.  More  MX's  are  needed 
(in  addition  to  a  batch  of  31  approved  two 
yean  ago),  he  says.  In  order  to  bolster  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position  in  Geneva. 

The  stupidity  of  trying  to  achieve  arms 
control  by  building  more  missiles  Is  In  about 
the  same  league  as  spray-palnting  graffiti 
on  buildings  in  the  name  of  urban  beautifl- 
cation. 

However,  to  attempt  to  Justify  the  BCX  as 
a  bargaining  chip  is  a  further  step  that 
really  requires  deep  faith  in  the  military. 
Reaon  has  implicit  faith  there,  of  course. 
His  affection  for  military  hardware  (Includ- 
ing $3,000  coffee-makers.  $75  hammers,  and 
$600  toilet  seats)  Is  well  known.  But  Con- 
gress shouldn't  allow  Itself  to  t>e  converted 
to  the  new  religion. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission,  which  evalu- 
ated the  MX  at  Reagan's  request  two  years 
ago.  actually  did  away  with  the  rationale  for 
building  the  system  at  all.  It  reported  that 
the  so-called  "window  of  vulnerability"  (the 
original  Justification  for  building  the  missile 
system)  never  existed,  and  advised  housing 
MX's  in  Minuteman  silos— the  very  silos 
that  Reagan  had  said  were  vulnerable.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commission  recognised  that  the 
BCX— a  multiheaded.  land-based  missile- 
was  not  a  deterrent  to  war  but  a  provocative 
offensive  weapon  very  likely  to  be  seen  ss 
threatening  by  the  Soviets. 

Thus.  Congress  Is  being  ssked  to  spprove 
a  weapons  system  that  is  both  tlueatening 
and  vulnerable  to  attack— not  a  good  combi- 
nation in  these  days  of  heightened  tension 
and  h&lr-trigger,  nervousness.  It  doesn't 
wash  and  It  shouldn't  get  Congress'  approv- 
al—especially not  with  the  Geneva  talks 
Just  beginning. 

What  we  need  to  show  the  Soviets  In 
Geneva  Is  not  a  display  of  ever-Increasing 
hostile  strength,  but  a  willingness  to  talk 
reasonably  and  flexibly  about  real  arms  con- 
trol possibilities.  To  go  into  those  talks  car- 


rying every  ill-conceived  weapon  devised  by 
the  mind  of  man  Is  the  best  way  to  get  the 
talks  off  to  a  terrible  start. 

The  MX  Is  a  deeply  flawed  weapon  system 
that  Is  only  valuable  as  a  threat  to  wave  in 
the  SovieU'  faces.  The  $1.5  billion  budgeted 
for  It  could  better  be  used  to  save  the 
Amtrak  rail  system  or  to  assure  America's 
elderly  a  decent  level  of  health  care  under 
Medicaid— both  alternatives  which  liave 
been  scratched  out  of  the  budget  by  the 
President. 

[From  the  Burlington  Free  Press,  Dec  19. 
1984] 

GoLDWATn  Mat  Havk  Kuxbb  MX  bt 
OrrosnralT 

The  Inimitable  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  R- 
Artx.,  who  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  hard- 
liner on  defense,  last  week  said  no  to 
Reagan  administration  plans  to  build  100 
MX  missiles  to  replace  the  aging  arsenal  of 
Minutemen  missiles. 

And  his  rejection  of  the  proposal  Is  said 
by  some  to  be  tantamount  to  doom  for  the 
project  As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  will  be  in  a 
key  position  to  direct  the  debate  over  the 
merits  of  the  missile  into  the  channels  he 
chooses. 

"I'm  not  one  of  those  freeae-the-nuke 
nuts,  but  I  think  we  have  enough,"  Gold- 
water  said  of  his  decision  to  oppose  the  $17 
billion  MX  program.  He  predicted  that  Con- 
gress would  kill  the  program  when  It  comes 
up  for  a  vote  In  March. 

His  stance  collides  with  President  Rea- 
gan's theory  that  the  new  missiles  would  be 
a  significant  bargaining  chip  in  arms  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union  and  might  well 
persuade  the  Russians  to  adopt  a  more  con- 
ciliatory attitude  during  the  upcoming  arms 
talks  in  Geneva.  Whether  new  weapons 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  U.8.  position  In 
the  negotiations  Is  an  issue  which  will  prob- 
ably be  settled  when  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  ShulU  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Andrei  A.  Gromyko  sit  down  next  month 
to  discuss  arms  controL  Judging  by  the  com- 
ments of  Mikhail  GortMtchev,  considered  the 
No.  3  man  in  the  Kremlin,  during  his  visit  to 
Great  Britain  this  week,  the  Soviets  are  far 
more  concerned  about  the  militarization  of 
outer  space  than  about  land-based  U.8.  mis- 
siles. 

But  appropriations  for  the  MX  progam 
were  put  on  hold  by  Congress  this  year 
when  It  postponed  a  vote  on  the  production 
of  the  first  31  Intercontinental  balllsUcs 
missiles  which  carry  10  nuclear  warheads 
and  decided  to  vote  In  March  on  the  project. 
So  far,  about  $5  billion  has  been  spent  on 
the  program  and  the  Pentagon  plans  to  ask 
for  authorisation  to  build  48  more  in  next 
year's  military  budget. 

While  Goldwater  believes  the  United 
States  has  enough  missiles  to  deter  the  So- 
viets from  launching  an  attack,  other  critics 
of  the  program  believe  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
new  round  of  escalation  In  the  nuclear 
weapons  race  and  bring  the  world  closer  to  a 
holocaust. 

By  throwing  his  weight  against  the  pro- 
gram, Goldwater  might  well  have  sounded 
the  death  kneU  for  the  MX. 

RbjictthxMX 

The  Reagan  Administration,  well  aware 
that  it  cannot  win  passage  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile program  on  the  merits  of  the  case  alone, 
is  using  a  diversionary  tactic  In  Its  attempts 
to  pressure  Congress  into  passing  funding 
for  an  additional  31  of  the  missiles. 


The  administration  claims  It  needs  MX  as 
a  bargaining  chip  In  the  current  Geneva 
arms  talks  and  says  Congress'  denial  of 
funds  for  the  program  will  undercut  Its  bar- 
gaining position  there. 

President  Reagan  has  said  he  is  "utterly 
convinced  we  can  not  get  a  sound  agreement 
in  Geneva"  unless  Congress  approves  the 
missile  program.  Unfortunately,  many  mem- 
bers of  both  the  U.8.  House  and  Senate 
appear  rmdy  to  buy  the  President's  reason- 
ing. Two  important  votes  on  the  MX  in  the 
U.8.  Senate  thU  week  appear  to  be  very 
close,  and  Washington  insiders  say  that  If 
the  Senate  approves  the  %IA  billion  request- 
ed by  the  administration  for  31  additional 
MX's,  the  House  will  probably  foUow  suit 

It's  a  good  thing  that  Vermont's  two  Sena- 
tors, Republican  Robert  T.  Stafford  and 
Democrat  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  appear  to  be 
holding  firm  against  the  admin]strstion's  se- 
riously defective  argument.  Not  only  is  the 
MX  a  flawed  weapons  system,  both  vulnera- 
ble to  Soviet  attack  and  threatening  as  only 
a  super-offensive  weapon  can  be.  It  also  rep- 
resents a  massive,  useless  expenditure  of 
public  money  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Is  facing  the  biggest  budget  deficit  in 
Its  history. 

The  Nation's  Roman  Catholic  bishops  last 
week  became  the  latest  organbsation  to 
oppose  the  MX.  saying  correctly  that  the 
$1.5  billion  that  would  be  spent  on  It  would 
better  be  put  to  work  alleviating  hunger 
here  and  abroad. 

By  aU  appearances,  popular  opposition  to 
the  MX  Is  rising.  The  President  has  at- 
tempted to  end-run  that  opposition  with  a 
last-ditch  effort  Ued  to  the  Geneva  talks. 
Don't  fmbarast  us  in  Geneva  by  voUng  no, 
goes  the  Administration  argument 

But  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
Reagan  himself  who  put  the  issue  liefore 
Congress  Just  now,  thus  creating  the  poten- 
tial for  embarassment  It's  desperation 
tactic  aimed  at  saving  a  piece  of  military 
hardware  that  should  have  been  Junked 
long  ago. 

Last-minute  pressure  should  not  be  re- 
warded. Congress  should  not  be  guilt- 
tripped  into  funding  the  MX. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Kfr.  President,  after 
much  serious  consideration  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  to  release  the  $1.5  billion 
to  proceed  with  the  production  of  21 
MX  missiles.  I  believe  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  send  the 
President's  team  to  the  Geneva  arms 
reduction  talks  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble bargaining  position.  To  refuse  now 
to  release  the  funds  ah«ady  author- 
ized and  appropriated  last  year  would 
send  the  wrong  signal. 

Some  In  the  media  have  speculated 
that  differences  of  opinion  on  other 
domestic  policies  might  influence 
future  Senate  votes  on  foreign  policy 
issues.  In  my  opinion,  this  should  not 
be  the  case.  We  should  all  Judge  na- 
tional security  issues  on  their  own 
merits  without  regard  to  political  con- 
siderations. I  strongly  support  the  con- 
cept of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and 
I  hope  that  both  the  White  House  and 
the  Congress  will  work  even  harder  to 
meet  each  other  halfway  in  the  future 


so  that  we  can  show  a  consistent,  uni- 
fied front  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

My  decision  to  release  the  fimding 
for  21  MX  missiles  does  not  demon- 
strate a  commitment  to  vote  for  the 
production  and  deployment  of  addi- 
tional missiles  in  the  future.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  total  numbers  deployed 
held  below  levels  that  would  encour- 
age a  first  strike.  I  have  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  military  effective- 
ness and  the  economic  cost  of  the  MX 
program  in  its  proposed  entirety  by 
the  administration.  I  will  look  at  the 
question  of  additional  MX  production 
at  the  time  the  question  comes  before 
us.  In  all  candor,  I  am  very  unlikely  to 
vote  for  approval  of  the  f uU  niunber 
which  the  administration  has  request- 
ed, on  the  schedule  which  they  have 
suggested. 

My  decision  at  that  time  will  involve 
my  assessment  of  progress  made  in  the 
arms  reduction  tallts:  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness and  comparative  vulnerabili- 
ties of  other  alternatives  to  the  MX 
like  the  Midgetman  and  Trident  Pro- 
grams; and  the  impact  of  future  BCX 
costs  on  the  Federal  budget  deficits. 

Above  aJl.  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
President  wiU  understand  the  deep 
conviction  on  the  part  of  many  of  us 
that  we  must  do  everything  we  can 
consistent  with  our  national  security 
to  reach  a  mutual  arms  reduction 
agreement  with  the  Soviets.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  my  vote  today  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  chances  for 
such  an  agreement. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOBOanCI.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  the  Senate  is  again  debating  the 
authorization  and  funding  for  the 
Peacekeeper  missile.  I  prefer  to  call  it 
the  Peacekeeper  rather  than  the  MX 
because  the  former  name  best  de- 
scribes why  I  beUeve  that  this  system 
is  a  necessary  and  vital  component  to 
our  national  security.  We  need  it  to 
keep  the  peace. 

We  need  it  because  our  present  land- 
based  missiles  are  in  drastic  need  of 
modernization.  We  need  it  because  the 
Minuteman  III  is  mid-1960  technology, 
and  the  missiles  themselves  are  more 
than  16  years  old.  We  need  it  because 
of  the  generation  gap.  Our  missiles  are 
only  third  generation.  In  contrast,  the 
Soviet  SS-18's  and  SS-19'8  are  fifth 
generation  missiles  and  are  only  about 
7  years  old.  Moreover,  within  the  next 
2  years,  the  Soviets  wiU  begin  deploy- 
ing two  additional  new  types— the  SS- 
X-24  and  SS-X-25.  This  means  five 
new  Soviet  ICBM's  systems  compared 
to  the  MX  for  the  United  States. 

DOf  (X3LATIC  AMD  KKPtnUCAM 
AOIOKISTSATIOICS  HAVE  8XTPPORTXD  MX 

In  1983,  the  bipartisan  Scowcroft 
Commission  concluded  that  the  MX 
Peacekeeper  is  vital  and  important  in 
order  to  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
reach  stabilizing  arms  control  agree- 
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ments  and  to  redress  perceived  U.S. 
disadvantages  in  strategic  capability. 

Since  Congress  endorsed  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  recommendations  in 
1983,  we  have  been  reminded  what  his- 
tory should  have  taught  us  about  the 
Soviet  defense  strategy;  that  is  when 
we  build,  the  Soviets  build,  and  when 
we  don't  build,  the  Soviets  btiild. 

Since  1983  the  Soviets  have  contin- 
ued modernization  and  expansion  of 
its  own  strategic  forces,  continuing  to 
deploy  large  multiple  warhead  land- 
based  missiles  and  flight  testing  the 
first  two  missiles  of  an  entirely  new 
generation.  This  brings  the  number  of 
large  multiple-wartiead  land-based 
missiles  deployed  by  the  Soviets 
during  the  time  the  United  States  has 
been  debating  MX  to  over  600.  Also, 
the  Soviets  have  continued  production 
of  the  Backfire  bomber,  begun  produc- 
tion of  a  new  Bear  H  cruise-mlssUe- 
carrying  bomber,  developed  a  new 
Bladtjack  bomber  similar  to.  but 
larger  than,  our  B-IB;  continued  to 
modernize  their  sea-based  Typhoon, 
the  world's  largest  ballistic  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise 
missiles  for  these  systems.  While  we 
have  debated,  the  Soviets  have  vastly 
increased  their  arsenal. 

The  debate  over  the  missiles  is  now 
entering  adolescence,  having  been 
around  for  more  than  13  years.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  had 
MX  in  the  back  of  their  .minds  as  they 
negotiated  the  SALT  treaties.  Four 
successive  administrations  have  been 
committed  to  building  the  BfX  Peace- 
keeper missiles. 

That  brings  us  to  where  we  are 
today.  We  are  encouraged  that  there  is 
a  new  leader  in  the  Kremlin,  that  the 
President  has  asked  for  a  summit.  We 
are  now  engaging  in  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations. As  encouraging  as  these  de- 
velopments are,  now  is  certainly  not 
the  time  to  mistake  momentary  opti- 
mism about  Soviet  behavior  for  lasting 
success. 

True  success  will  require  determina- 
tion, a  degree  of  flexibility  and  a 
degree  of  caution.  It  will  also  require 
something  even  vaan  basic:  A  strong 
signal  from  the  UJS.  Congress  that  we 
are  firmly  committed  as  well.  Voting 
for  the  MX  Peacdteeper  today  is  an 
opportunity  to  evideiK«  that  commit- 
ment. We  must  not  lead  the  Soviets  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  will 
make  unilateral  concessions. 

THE  MX  FXACKKIVBI  IS  A  VALUABLE  mTOtUHT 

I  recall  a  teacher  who  kept  written 
on  her  blackboard,  "preparation  pre- 
cedes power."  She  used  this  axiom  in 
numerous  contexts.  Preparation  pre- 
cedes power,  she  would  say,  to  pass 
tests,  meet  challenges  and  attain  goals. 
Preparation  precedes  the  power  to  get 
what  you  want. 

Americans  want  peace.  I  think  that 
the  past  election  made  it  very  clear 
that  this  issue  weighs  most  heavily 
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upon  the  American  public.  If  prepara- 
tion precedes  the  power  to  get  what 
we  want,  then  the  Peacekeeper  missile 
Is  that  very  essential  preparation  be- 
cause It  Is  an  essential  deterrent. 

Deterrence  has  played  a  critical  role 
In  furthering  our  deep  commitment  to 
prevent  war.  Thus  far,  deterrence  has 
persuaded  the  defense  planners  In 
Moscow  that  the  use  of  aggressive 
force,  at  whatever  level,  would  cost  far 
more  than  what  would  be  gained. 
Their  conclusions  are  based  on  our 
preparation.  There  can  be  no  substi- 
tute for  such  preparation. 

TMK  IMPOKTANCB  OP  THX  TKIAO  OF  PORCBS 

For  the  United  States  as  a  defensive 
power,  deterrence  requires  that  we  be 
able  to  counter  Soviet  threats  at  every 
level  of  conflict. 

Opponents  of  the  Peacekeeper  mis- 
sile claim  that  we  do  not  need  it  and 
that  we  might  solely  rely  on  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles  and 
bombers.  I  say  they  are  wrong,  and  I 
wiU  tell  you  why  I  think  they  are 
wrong,  and  why  I  think  that  it  is  so 
important,  if  we  really  want  peace,  to 
make  the  so-called  triad  of  force 
strong  and  effective. 

The  triad  of  force  refers  to  the  con- 
cept that  the  United  States  has  three 
separate  and,  in  some  ways,  roughly 
equal  types  of  strategic  nuclear  forces; 
land-based  ICBM's,  sea-based  SLBM's, 
and  bombers. 

First,  the  existence  of  several  strate- 
gic forces  complicates  the  Soviets' 
action  and  reaction  to  our  national  de- 
fense. Our  objective,  after  all.  Is  to 
make  their  planning  of  any  attack  as 
difficult  as  we  can. 

Think  about  how  unwise  it  would  be 
to  rely  exclusively  on  submarines  as 
our  only  ballistic  missile  force.  What 
happens  if  and  when  the  Soviets 
achieve  a  breakthrough  in  antisubma- 
rine warfare?  Without  the  MX  such  a 
breakthrough  could  not  readily  be 
offset  by  our  other  strategic  sjrstems. 
Think  about  it. 

Second,  the  different  components  of 
our  strategic  preparedness  would  force 
the  Soviets,  If  they  were  to  contem- 
plate an  all-out  attack,  to  make 
choices  which  would  lead  them  to 
reduce  slgnficantly  their  effectiveness 
against  one  component  In  order  to 
attack  another. 

Thus  our  bombers  and  ICMB's  are 
more  survivable  together  against 
Soviet  attack  than  either  would  be 
alone.  This  illustrates  that  the  differ- 
ent components  of  our  strategic  forces 
should  be  assessed  collectively  and  not 
in  isolation.  It  also  suggests  that 
whereas  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
component  of  the  strategic  forces  be 
survivable  when  It  is  viewed  separate- 
ly, It  makes  a  major  contribution  to 
deterrence  even  if  its  survivability  de- 
pends In  substantial  measure  on  the 
existence  of  one  of  the  other  compo- 
nents of  the  triad. 


Another  significant  item  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  each  component  of  the 
triad  has  characteristics  of  superior 
strength  over  the  other  components. 
The  ICBM's  strength  Is  their  prompt- 
ness of  response.  The  SLBM's  have  a 
very  high  siirvivablllty  and  our  bomb- 
ers have  Inherent  flexibility. 
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It  Is  to  our  advantage  to  keep 
Moscow  uncertain  about  a  possible, 
U.S.  response,  whether  conventional, 
theater  nuclear  or  strategic  nuclear  In 
character.  Today,  that  uncertainty  de- 
pends in  large  part  upon  offensive  nu- 
clear forces.  Unfortunately,  America's 
current  arsenal  remains  deficient  in 
the  land-based  missiles  with  the  abili- 
ty to  destroy  hardened  targets. 

Our  need  is  a  present  need,  and  the 
Peacekeeper  is  the  only  mlaslle  with 
near-term  characteristics  that  com- 
bines promptness,  yield,  and  accuracy 
to  be  credible  in  this  area.  D-5  will  not 
be  available  untU  1992-M.  However, 
submarine-launched  systems  are  not 
Ideal  for  excluding  the  type  of  limited 
response  options  needed  for  this  kind 
of  operation.  But  even  it  they  were, 
otu*  need  is  a  present  one,  and  cannot 
wait  another  decade. 

Everyday  the  Soviets  harden  more 
silos,  thereby  making  their  missiles 
safe  from  our  Minuteman  III  missiles. 
Each  day,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
targets  that  the  MMIII  could  effec- 
tively handle.  The  Soviets  know  this, 
and  confident  with  this  knowledge, 
they  become  more  likely  to  strike  first. 
To  me,  this  is  a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion evolving  which  is  thwarting  our 
strateglc  planning. 

Since  the  late  1970's.  U.S.  planning 
has  proceeded  on  the  conviction  that 
we  can  deter  war  by  holding  at  risk 
those  elements  of  Soviet  state  power 
that  would  support  aggression.  Some 
of  these  Include  the  hardened  Soviet 
ICBM  forces,  and  other  hardened 
command  and  control  installations.  To 
have  this  be  an  enforceable  threat,  we 
need  the  yield  and  accuracy  of  the 
Peacekeeper.  MX. 

I  have  engaged  in  more  theorizing 
than  Is  my  usual  custom.  Now,  I  am 
going  to  be  practical.  We  have  already 
spent  half  of  the  money  necessary  to 
deploy  the  Peacekeeper.  Furthermore, 
we  have  debated  this  issue  to  death  es- 
pecially here  in  the  Senate.  I  have  not 
compiled  the  data,  but  I  would  guess 
that  over  the  last  3  years  we  have 
spent  more  time  on  MX  than  any 
other  single  issue.  In  1983,  the  Senate 
spent  1  solid  month  on  MX— 3  weeks 
on  the  MX  resolution  and  another 
week  during  the  DOD  authorization 
bill. 

I  realize  this  system  Is  not  without 
problems. 

We  worked  hard  to  solve  the  surviv- 
ability problem— and  when  I  say  "we." 
I  mean  everyone— President  Reagan, 
President  Carter,  and  President  Ford. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  aU  worked 


on  this  problem,  all  taking  essentially 
the  same  position  which  is  that  we 
need  the  missile  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive deterrent. 

When  the  Congress  rejected  the 
densepack  basing  mode.  President 
Reagan  moved  to  solve  this  basing 
question  once  and  for  all.  He  convened 
the  Scowcroft  Commission,  and  then 
made  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  a  course  of 
action  for  the  Peacekeeper. 

This  Commission  was  bipartisan.  It 
had  notable  democrats  on  the  Com- 
mission and  as  senior  counselors.  Men 
like  Harold  Brown.  Uoyd  Cutler.  Jim 
Woolsey,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  hours 
of  debate  on  this  Commission  report 
and  on  the  technical  Issues  surround- 
ing it.  I  do  not  Intend  to  reargue  any 
of  those  issues.  There  are  no  precise 
answers  to  those  questions. 

The  President  knew  there  were  no 
exact  answers  and  we  in  Congress 
knew  there  were  no  precise  answers. 
What  this  Commission  did  for  us  was 
simply  to  determine  and  recommend 
the  best  way  out  of  this  basing  quan- 
dary. 

These  distinguished  experts  worked 
hard  and  they  made  their  recommen- 
dations. We  all  know  these  recommen- 
dations are  Judgments  not  precise 
facts,  but  objective  Judgments  of  a 
group  with  an  impressive  array  of 
background  and  experience. 

Yet  here  in  Congress,  many  choose 
not  to  accept  those  recommendations. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Numr]  came  to 
the  floor  and  stated  his  position  on 
this  issue.  Many  Senators  on  both 
sides  admire  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  greatly  respect  his  advice  on  de- 
fense issues. 

Senator  Ntnnf  took  a  position  in  sup- 
port of  the  Peacekeeper.  This  position 
surely  was  a  difficult  one  for  him  be- 
cause it  puts  him  on  the  opposite  side 
from  most  of  his  democratic  col- 
leagues. 

He  certainly  expressed  a  number  of 
concerns  and  indicated  he  would  not 
support  the  full  48  missiles  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  But  on  balance,  I  think  the 
Senator  made  the  same  decision  many 
of  us  have— that  the  Peacekeeper  is 
the  best  course  of  action  for  the 
Nation. 

I  think  we  should  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  This  will  greatly  assist 
our  negotiators  in  Oeneva. 

We  can  debate  the  specifics,  such  as 
those  Senator  Nuim  discussed,  at  a 
later  time,  but  today  we  need  to  make 
a  fimdamental  decision  on  whether  we 
proceed  with  this  system  or  not.  We 
have  delayed  too  long  already. 

I  think  we  have  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  matter. 


WHT  Wl  SHOULD  MOT  DO  AW  AT  WITH  THX  MX 

Now  I  would  like  to  reorient  the 
debate.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  why 
we  should  not  do  away  with  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  the  first  Senator 
to  go  on  record  against  the  smaU  mis- 
sile, but  let  us  look  at  some  practical 
facts.  The  small  missile  is  one-sixth 
the  size  of  the  Peacekeeper.  This 
makes  it  much  easier  to  move  around, 
and  mobility  greatly  enhances  surviv- 
ability. 

But  the  small  mlssUe  has  only  one 
warhead.  If  we  proposed  to  substitute 
the  small  missile  for  the  Peacekeeper 
we  would  need  1.000  small  missiles  to 
replace  the  100  Peacekeepers. 

If  these  missiles  and  launchers  are 
to  drive  around  Oovemment  lands 
maintaining  a  certain  mlnlmtim  sepa- 
ration, anyone  can  see  that  enormous 
amounts  of  land  will  be  required. 

I  know  from  experience  what  kind  of 
opposition  there  will  be  to  any  propos- 
al that  would  open  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  public  lands  to  use  by 
these  mobile  laimchers. 

If  the  use  of  public  lands  Is  not  ac- 
ceptable, what  alternatives  do  we 
have?  Public  highways? 

I  am  simply  saying  that  making  a 
missile  small  solves  some  problems, 
but  aggravates  others.  In  summary, 
basing  the  small  missile  will  probably 
be  Just  as  difficult  as  basing  the  MX 
and  in  some  ways  even  more  difficult. 
You  need  10  times  as  many  missiles  to 
get  the  same  number  of  warheads. 

Another  problem  with  the  small  mis- 
sile that  is  receiving  very  little  atten- 
tion now  is  the  cost.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  with  so  many  laimchers.  se- 
curity requirements  and  command  and 
control  problems  associated  with  con- 
tinuous movement,  that  this  system 
will  cost  five  or  six  times  as  much  as 
the  Peacekeeper  when  expressed  on  a 
per  warhead  basis. 

Now  I  hesitate  to  predict  what  the 
Congress  will  do  about  the  small  mis- 
sile, but  I  think  its  easy  to  see  that  If 
Peacekeeper  basing  is  a  problem,  then 
small  missile  basing  wiU  be  a  problem. 

When  we  come  to  that  problem  in  3, 
4.  or  5  years,  where  will  we  be  if  we  do 
not  deploy  some  new  missiles  now? 

I  simply  do  not  see  how  we  can  keep 
waiting  around  for  the  perfectly  sur- 
vivable land-based  missile. 

Senator  Nukn  listed  the  advance 
cruise  missile,  the  Stealth  bomber,  and 
the  Trident  n  which  he  thought  were 
more  important  than  Peacekeeper.  In 
fact.  I  agree  with  him  on  those.  Other 
Senators  may  have  additional  systems 
they  think  have  higher  priority  than 
Peacekeeper. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  under  the 
current  circumstances,  we  must  sui>- 
port  the  President  and  move  forward 
with  this  system.  We  can  argue  over 
specific  production  levels  and  develop- 
ment quantities  later— but  we  must 
vote  yes  today. 


BUDOCr  COMCBUn 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
budget.  My  committee  has  voted  out  a 
real  growth  freeze  for  defense.  I  do 
not  know  if  that  mark  will  hold  up 
through  final  congressional  action,  but 
right  now.  it  is  the  only  action  anyone 
has  taken.  Some  say  it  will  not  accom- 
modate the  MX.  Let  me  point  out  a 
few  facts.  Strategic  programs  amount 
to  only  11.9  percent  of  the  total  fiscal 
1986  defense  budget  request.  This  is 
down  from  12.4  percent  In  fiscal  1985. 
Total  strategic  R&D  is  up  only  $200 
million  over  the  fiscal  1985  leveL 

All  of  this  assumes  fuU  fimdlng  for 
MX— both  the  fenced-in  1985  money 
and  the  1986  request.  We  know  that 
some  funds  are  likely  to  be  cut  from 
the  1986  request  for  MX.  The  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  al- 
ready said  so  here  on  the  floor.  So  I  do 
not  see  any  budget  problem  with  MX. 
It  can  certainly  be  acconmiodated  in 
the  defense  level  that  my  committee 
approved. 

I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  for  both  the  authorization  and 
appropriation. 

Bfr.  President.  I  Just  came  out  of  an 
election  a  couple  of  months  ago.  I 
started  off  that  election  wondering 
what  the  issues  were  going  to  be  and 
they  appeared  to  touch  every  subject. 
But  as  the  campaign  evolved.  I  threw 
away  the  issue  books,  because  the 
Issues  were  only  two  in  my  people's 
minds  in  New  Mexico.  One  major 
theme  was  continued  economic  pros- 
perity—the people  were  telling  me  to 
do  whatever  I  could  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  so  they  would  have  a 
chance  to  share  in  America's  wealth. 
The  other  issue  was  to  reduce  nuclear 
arms.  It  turns  out  that  the  people  sent 
us  only  those  two  messages  and  asked 
us  to  do  what  we  could  on  those  two 
Issues  as  the  highest  priority  items. 

Hopefully,  we  will  do  what  we  can 
on  the  economics  prosperity  issue,  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  by  enacting 
a  deficit  reduction  package.  I  certainly 
hope  that  we  will. 

Today,  while  some  might  think  it  is 
a  strange  twist,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
MX  because  I  think  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  living  up  to  the  second  commit- 
ment I  made  to  my  people  when  I 
sought  election.  Part  of  that  was  to  go 
to  the  table  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  ne- 
gotiate arms  reductions.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  good  Judgment  and  our 
own  well-being  as  a  free  nation  to 
bring  down  the  threshold  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  frankly  believe  a  country  as  strong, 
and  as  large,  and  as  powerful  as  ours 
cannot  expect  to  get  a  nuclear  arms 
reduction  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
If  we  are  not  prepared  today  to  vote  to 
authorize  a  modem  weapon  for  our 
strategic  arsenal.  Our  Minuteman  Ill's 
are  IS  to  20  years  old.  The  Soviets 


have  deployed  at  least  three  new  mis- 
siles since  then  and  have  two  more 
system  coming  on  board.  I  believe  an 
aye  vote  today  is  a  vote  that  fulfills 
the  commitments  to  the  American 
people  on  one  of  the  two  great  issues 
of  the  last  campaign- the  first  being 
proqierity  and  the  second  being  nucle- 
ar arms  reduction.  So  I  will  vote  for  it 
as  a  modernization  item  in  the  Ameri- 
can arsenal. 

I  will  not  go  through  all  the  sophisti- 
cated arguments.  As  a  practical 
matter,  we  have  paid  for  half  of  it  al- 
ready. It  seems  rather  foolish  to  me  to 
abandon  half  the  investment  because 
we  are  talking  about  whether  it  will 
survive  or  will  not  survive  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  that  the 
triad  is  designed  to  force  the  Soviet 
planners  to  have  such  a  difficult  time 
attacking  us  that  they  would  not  dare 
take  the  risk.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Congress  arrive  at  a  good,  sound  de- 
fense budget  and  still  save  substantial 
money.  In  the  last  anals'sis  we  can  pro- 
vide funds  for  all  the  strategic  R&D 
without  it  being  the  huge  increase 
that  some  think.  That  budget  is  not 
going  up  very  much,  even  under  the 
President's  request,  primarily  because 
B-1  funding  is  coming  down.  We  have 
room  in  the  budget  for  this  system 
and  we  should  vote  to  approve  it. 

I  sield  the  floor. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  MX 
missile  makes  no  military  sense,  no 
arms  control  sense,  and  no  fiscal  sense. 

Bfilltarlly.  it  is  a  vulnerable  missile, 
and  its  10  warheads  in  a  fixed  silo 
could  be  a  tempting  target  for  a  single 
Soviet  warhead.  We  vowed  we  would 
never  put  BCX  in  a  fixed  sUo— yet  that 
is  what  we  are  doing. 

From  an  arms  control  point  of  view, 
the  BCX  provides  no  leverage  over  the 
Soviets.  Indeed,  former  Senator  Tower 
said  that  missiles  which  are  vulnerable 
to  Soviet  attack  and  which  cannot  sur- 
vive that  attack  provide  the  Soviets 
"no  incentive  to  start  serious  arms 
control  talks." 

I  would  like  to  give  that  full  quote  of 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  John 
Tower,  who  Is  now  one  of  our  t(4>  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva,  and  who  early  on 
dismissed  MX  in  vulnerable  silos  as 
having  any  effect  on  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviets: 

By  stuffing  the  IjCTb  into  fixed  sDos. 
we're  creating  Just  so  many  more  sitting 
ducks  for  the  Russians  to  shoot  at.  It's  of 
little  use  to  us  unless  the  Soviets  are  con- 
vinced that  It  can  survive  an  attack.  With- 
out that,  the  Russians  will  have  no  incen- 
tive to  start  serious  arms-control  talks. 

Approvlnc  MX  does  not  provide  leverage 
over  Uie  Soviets.  In  the  name  of  "arms  con- 
trol" we  are  being  pushed  to  do  something 
which  is  not  in  our  military  or  arms  control 
interest.  That  is  the  wrong  kind  of  leverage. 
We  should  be  applying  leverage  on  the  Sovi- 
ets—not on  the  Congreas.  Weapons  should 
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be  proiBotliif  amis  control— not  the  other 
way  around. 

We  should  not  be  building  destabUizlnt 
nuclear  weapons  systems  which  Jeopardise 
our  security,  period,  not  even  In  the  name  of 
arms  control. 

And  the  MX  makes  no  fiscal  sense 
either.  We  cannot  afford  a  nonsiirviva- 
ble,  destabilizing  missile  system.  We 
need  to  save  the  money  for  needed 
military  force  improvements. 

For  all  these  reasons— lack  of  mili- 
tary merit,  lack  of  leverage  for  arms 
control,  and  fiscal  responsibility— the 
MX  fence  should  not  be  lifted. 

First,  military  merit.  Military  consid- 
erations do  not  Justify  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  MX.  E^ren  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger,  in  November  of 
1981,  opposed  placing  MX  in  vulnera- 
ble sUos.  He  said: 

To  do  that,  you  would  have  a  system  that 
is  in  effect  no  more  survlvable  than  the 
Mlnuteman  system.  It  is  very  difficult  to  set 
a  survlvable  ground-based  sytem,  but  that 
difficulty  should  not  drive  us  to  a  decision 
to  produce  a  system  that  we  know  Is  Just  as 
vulnerable  as  what  we  have  now,  but  costs 
an  enormous  sum  without  aocompllshlnc 
anything.  We  do  not  think  it  would  add  any- 
thing to  the  deterrent  quality  of  our  strate- 
gic system  and  we  do  not  think  it  would  add 
anything  to  its  survivability. 

That  was  our  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  November  1981.  About  the  same 
time  our  Secretary  said: 

What  we  think  we  cannot  do  is  put  a  vast 
amount  of  our  resources  In  a  plan  that  we 
know  is  not  survlvable  even  now. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  and 
over  again  that  we  should  never,  and 
would  never,  deploy  MX  In  vtilnerable 
nonsurvlvable  silos,  yet  that  Is  what 
approving  production  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  missiles  would  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Air  Force  has  confirmed  that  by 
1989.  when  MX  would  be  fully  de- 
ployed, only  between  1  and  5  percent 
of  our  fixed  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  [ICBM]  silos  would  survive  a 
"well-executed  Soviet  first  strike 
attack  on  existing  U.S.  silos." 

That  means  that  only  between  1  and 
5  of  the  planned  100  MX  missiles 
would  survive  such  an  attack,  accord- 
ing to  the  Air  Force's  own  calculations 
approved  by  Lt.  Oen.  Lawrence 
Skantze.  chief  of  the  service's  research 
and  development  activities,  and  Issues 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  spend  $28.2  billion 
in  hard  earned  tax  dollars  for  Just  10 
to  50  surviving  MX  warheads.  At  the 
lower  end  of  that  scale,  that  comes  to 
a  price  of  almost  $3  billion  for  each 
surviving  MX  warhead.  If  50  warheads 
survive,  the  cost  is  $500  million  per 
surviving  MX  warhead. 

Either  cost  is  an  absurd  price  to  pay 
for  such  a  minimal— if  not  nonexist- 
ent—gain In  our  strategic  nuclear  re- 
taliatory and  deterrent  capabilities. 


In  terms  of  surviving,  prompt,  hard 
target  kill,  if  you  believe  that  prompt- 
ness makes  a  difference  in  the  first  10 
to  12  hours  of  a  strategic  nuclear  war, 
something  dismissed  by  even  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown, 
we  will  add  more  military  effectiveness 
to  our  triad  by  deployiiig  one  Trident 
II  submarine  with  about  200  surviving 
warheads  than  we  would  get  at  the 
same  time  with  full  deployment  of 
MX.  with  SO  surviving  warheads.  The 
cost  of  one  Trident  II  boat  with  mis- 
siles is  about  $2  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1982  dollars:  MX  wlU  cost  about  $16.6 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  doUars. 
Thus,  we  can  get  four  times  the  surviv- 
ing, prompt  hard  target  kill  capability 
with  one  Trident  II  boat  for  one- 
eighth  the  cost— compared  to  MX. 

It  is  clear  that  the  MX  is  a  bad  mili- 
tary bargain  for  a  strategic  weapon. 
But  Is  also  will  make  us  militarily 
weaker  by  diverting  scarce  defense  re- 
sources which  could  be  used  to  im- 
prove our  conventional  forces. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  claimed 
by  some  that  defeating  the  MX  today 
would  give  up  a  militarily  valuable 
missile  without  obtaining  any  compa- 
rable concession  from  the  Soviets.  I 
happen  to  agree  with  the  view  that  we 
should  not  unilaterally  give  up  mili- 
tarily valuable  weapons  systems.  We 
should  obtain  concessions  from  the 
Soviets  before  we  discard  militarily 
valuable  weapons  systems. 

But  that  view  has  no  application 
here  because  the  MX  is  not  a  militari- 
ly valuable  system. 

If  the  MX  does  not  add  to  our  mili- 
tary security,  should  we  approve  it 
anyway  on  the  grounds  we  will  there- 
by be  promoting  arms  control?  No.  for 
many  reasons. 

First,  the  administration  has  ruled 
out  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

Former  Oeneva  negotiator  Ambassa- 
dor Edward  Rowny,  who  still  advises 
the  current  U.S.  delegation,  said  last 
May: 

Well,  from  way  back,  you  know,  we've 
always  said,  and  we  have  to  remember,  this 
is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  Anyone  who  says 
it's  a  bargaining  cliip  really  doesn't  under- 
stand what  the  nature  of  the  problem  is. 

He  urged  pro-MX  Members  of  Con- 
gress not  to  assert  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  It  was  a 
bargaining  chip  as  they  argued  for  ap- 
proval of  the  missile  at  that  time. 

His  words  remain  valid  today 

The  MX  missile  is  a  mistake.  Mr. 
President.  With  10  accurate  warheads. 
It  must  be  considered  by  Soviet  plan- 
ners as  a  first  strike  weapon.  It  is  vul- 
nerable and  thus  cannot  deter.  A 
weapons  system  that  simultaneously 
threatens  and  is  vulnerable  to  attack 
is  not  what  we  need  In  a  crisis.  We 
want  to  deter  a  nuclear  first  strike- 
not  threaten  it. 

We  have  more  than  enough  bargain- 
ing chips  and  bargaining  leverage  in 
our  present  and  future  nuclear  forces. 


We  have  cruise  missiles— both  the 
ALCM  and  the  advanced  cruise  mis- 
sile: bombers,  especially  the  advancet^  I 
technology  bomber  Trident  subm«-  f 
rines  and  their  missiles:  the  small 
mobile  ICBM:  and  the  BCinuteman  III 
with  its  still  improving  hard  target  kill 
capabilities. 

The  Mlnuteman  III  will  remain  a 
key  leg  of  oiu*  nuclear  trald  until  at 
least  the  year  2000  according  to  the 
Air  Force.  We  have  spent  a  fortune  to 
give  it  hard  target  kill  capabUity.  It 
may  not  be  as  accurate  as  MX,  but  it 
has  been  given  modernized  guidance 
systems  so  it  is  accurate  enough  to 
have  considerable  hard  target  kill  ca- 
pabUity. 

The  Soviets  have  come  back  to  the 
table  in  Oeneva  because  they  are  con- 
cerned that  the  star  wars  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  will  lead  to  the  eventu- 
al abrogation  of  the  anitballistic  mis- 
sile treaty,  not  because  they  are  im- 
pressed with  the  MX. 

Indeed,  we  should  remember  that 
the  Soviets  actually  left  the  arms  talks 
after  we  endorsed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  to 
build  MX.  and  they  returned  to  the 
table  after  we  suspended  production  of 
the  missile  last  year. 

Congress  should  not  be  intimidated 
Into  building  a  militarily  useless, 
indeed  a  destabilizing,  weapons  system 
by  unsubstantiated  claims  linking  MX 
to  the  fate  of  arms  talks. 

Success  at  Oeneva  will  rise  or  fall  on 
far  more  crucial  factors,  such  as 
whether  the  new  Soviet  leadership  is 
serious  about  arms  control  and  wheth- 
er our  own  administration  will  be 
flexible  about  negotiating  limits  on  its 
star  wars  program. 

It  is  ironic  that  talks  on  nuclear 
arms  reductions  to  lessen  the  likeli- 
hood of  conflict  become  the  chief  ra- 
tionale for  supporting  new  weapons 
systems  such  as  the  MX  which  instead 
Increase  the  chances  of  nuclear  war 
because  of  its  inherently  destabilizing 
native. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  by 
voting  against  lifting  the  fence  on  MX. 
the  Senate  will  be  casting  a  ballot  for 
a  strong  defense— not  a  weak  one.  By 
voting  against  it,  we  will  be  freeing 
funds  for  needed  conventional  force 
Improvement  and  thus  reducing  the 
risks  of  nuclear  war  by  raising  the  nu- 
clear threshold.  We  will  be  making  a 
decision  for  a  smart  and  strong  de- 
fense—not a  wasteful  defense.  Such  a 
vote  will  be  proarms  control  and  pro- 
stability,  since  building  a  multiple  war- 
head missile  with  first-strike  capabU- 
ity and  placing  it  in  a  vulnerable  sUo  is 
highly  destabUizing. 

We  have  more  than  enough  bargain- 
ing chips  and  bargaining  leverage  for 
successful  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets. 
Ten  thousand  nuclear  warheads  on 
each  side.  Millions  of  Hiroshimas  in 
each  Inventory.  There  are  bargaining 


chips  and  bargaining  leverage  aplenty. 
We  and  the  world  wiU  be  safer  without 
the  MX. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Scowcroft  Report  was  adopted  by 
the  administration,  I  supported  it  be- 
cause it  offered  a  balanced  policy  of 
arms  control  and  arms  modernization. 
But  time  paned  without  progress  in 
arms  control,  so  I  voted  to  freeze.  imtU 
this  month,  funds  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  second  group  of  21  BSX  missUes. 
Now  the  negotiations  have  resimied  in 
Oeneva  so  a  decision  must  be  made  on 
the  merits. 

The  so-caUed  bargaining  chip  argu- 
ment is  not  overly  persuasive.  When  a 
label  is  pasted  on  a  bargaining  chip,  it 
is  discounted  immediately.  Experience 
teaches  that  the  bargain  in  mind  is 
with  the  Congress  and  not  with  the 
competition. 

Another  concern  expressed  is  that 
the  Russians  wiU  view  a  vote  one  way 
or  another  as  a  signal  of  aggression  or 
a  sign  of  weakness.  My  guess  is  that 
they  are  so  preoccupied  by  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  that  they  wiU  not 
spend  too  much  time  analyzing  our 
MX  vote. 

What  does  concern  me  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  during  the  next  3  to  5  years.  At 
the  moment,  he  has  at  his  command 
weapons  of  enormous  power  against 
people— weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
He  has  no  ICBM  weapons  capable  of 
reducing  a  hardened  target.  It  could 
be  said  with  considerable  truth  that 
the  decision  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
shoiUd  be  hard,  so  It  is  good  to  place 
the  President  in  such  a  dUemma.  If  aU 
the  world  were  in  a  similar  dUemma. 
we  might  feel  one  degree  safer,  but  it 
is  not.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  the  additional  option  of  moving 
against  hardened  mUitary  target«. 
This  may  be  only  a  theoretical  or  psy- 
chological advantage,  but  It  exists. 
The  minds  of  those  in  national  com- 
mand centers  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
defense  posture,  and  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

This  is  a  temporary  situation.  Al- 
though Mlnuteman  III  is  being  mod- 
ernized, it  does  not  now  have  the  com- 
bination of  yield  and  accuracy  for  the 
hardest  targets  to  fuUy  assure  deter- 
rence. The  Trident  D-5  is  expected  on- 
line but  not  for  3  to  5  years.  The  Midg- 
etman  is  expected  to  replace  the 
heavies,  but  not  for  several  years. 

But  for  now.  a  minimum  array  of 
MX  wiU  improve  the  situation  and  en- 
hance deterrence.  How  many  is 
enough?  That  is  a  question  for  deci- 
sion in  June  or  July,  but  for  today  I 
shall  vote  to  fund  the  21  additional 
MXmissUes. 

THZ  MX— BOLDDIG  THX  COHOSBSS  HOSTAOX 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  nears  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  continue  funding  the  MX 


missUe,  the  outcome  should  be  gov- 
erned by  one  consideration  and  one 
consideration  only— does  deplosrment 
of  this  system  enhance  our  national 
security?  WiU  we  be  better  off  after 
deployment  than  we  are  today? 

As  one  who  has  fought  for  this  coun- 
try in  combat.  I  can  assure  aU  my  col- 
leagues that  I  want  a  national  defense 
that  Is  second  to  none.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  I  wlU  support  those 
weapons  systems  which  I  beUeve  are 
vital  to  the  national  security  of  this 
country.  That  is  why  I  have  undertak- 
en an  extensive  review  of  the  MX  pro- 
gram and  the  rationale  behind  it.  Un- 
fortunately, circulating  in  the  midst  of 
arguments  to  buUd  the  MX  are  baiting 
claims  that  those  who  reject  this  mis- 
sUe on  the  merits  reject  a  strong  de- 
fense for  this  country. 

This  debate  is  not  over  who  wants  a 
strong  or  weak  America.  The  debate  is 
over  the  simple  merits  of  this  missUe. 
WhUe  my  desire  for  a  strong  defense  is 
second  to  none,  I  am  convinced  that 
defense  wiU  not  stay  strong  when  we 
buUd  systems  that  serve  no  purpose  or 
an  iU-defined  purpose  at  best.  Our 
country  wiU  not  stay  strong  when 
through  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
marginal  short-term  gain  we  escalate 
the  level  of  threat  and  prolong  the 
arms  race. 

To  resort  to  a  tactic  of  impugning 
the  concern  of  any  Senator  for  either 
the  strength  of  our  bargaining  hand 
and/or  the  strength  of  our  mUitary  is 
to  admit  that  the  merits  cannot  carry 
this  missUe  on  its  own.  And  it  is  to 
ignore  the  reality  that  dozens  of  Sena- 
tors opposing  this  missUe  support 
other  weapons  systems  that  they  be- 
Ueve WlU.  in  fact,  strengthen  our  hand 
or  serve  as  leverage  in  Oeneva. 

If  the  bargaining  table  of  the  United 
States  in  Oeneva  is  buUt  on  the  legs  of 
the  MX  missUe,  then  what  of  the  ad- 
ministration's assertions  that  the  most 
significant  buUdup  of  our  miUtary  in 
history  was  the  prerequisite  for  enter- 
ing into  taUcs?  What  of  their  asser- 
tions that  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  now  we  are  strong  enough  to 
enter  into  talks? 

If  the  bargaining  table  in  Oeneva  de- 
pends on  the  logic  of  the  MX  mlssUe, 
we  have  no  business  being  in  Geneva— 
and  we  are  left  asking  what  of  star 
wars.  Stealth,  Midgetman,  D-5,  Per- 
shing U.  cruise  missUes,  long  range 
bombers,  and  technological  advan- 
tages. These  are  the  real  concerns  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  aU  of  them  are 
the  real  legs  of  our  table  at  those 
talks— not  a  missUe  which  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  knows  does  not  meet  even 
the  most  minimal  national  security 
criteria  essential  before  approval  is 
given  to  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  new  strategic  wet^Mns 
system. 

In  my  estimation,  national  security 
in  a  nuclear  environment  entails  three 
fundamental  elements:  A  strong  na- 


tional defense,  the  pursuit  of  true 
arms  control  and  arms  reduction 
agreements,  and  the  maintenance  of 
our  20-year  strategic  doctrine  of 
mutual  deterrence. 

Tet,  when  aU  is  said  and  done,  there 
is  not  a  national  defense,  an  arms  con- 
trol, or  a  deterrence  rationale  which 
withstands  scrutiny  for  proceeding 
with  the  MX  Program.  One  thing  is 
abundantly  clear,  however.  A  concert- 
ed effort  is  being  made  to  hold  the 
Congress  hostage  in  order  to  save  the 
poUtical  face  of  this  administration. 
Basically,  what  the  President  is  saying 
is  that  there  wiU  not  be  any  arms  con- 
trol talks  in  Oeneva  or  successful  ones 
if  the  Congress  does  not  approve  his 
BCX  missUe.  no  matter  what  the  merits 
of  the  system  might  be. 

But  by  deploying  the  MX  in  fixed- 
site  Bfinuteman  sUos.  the  administra- 
tion is  willing..to  give  Soviet  gunners 
the  Juiciest  of  targets.  We  wlU  be  de- 
ploying a  lOi^varhead  counterforce 
weitfwn  which  wiU  immediately,  upon 
deployment,  become  a  Soviet  hos- 
tage—a prime  target.  We  are  merely 
trading  an  existing  target^Minute- 
man— for  a  new  one.  and  a  more  ex- 
pensive one  at  that.  And  even  harden- 
ing these  sUos  wiU  not  save  this  mis- 
sUe. given  current  Soviet  accuracy  and 
yield. 

Even  more  destabilizing  is  the  fact 
that  for  the  MX  missUe  to  be  salvagea- 
ble as  a  strategic  wemion.  to  have  a  le- 
gitimate strategic  purpose  its  use  has 
to  be  governed  by  the  most  dangerous 
of  nuclear  doctrines— that  of  launch 
on  warning.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  Con- 
gress held  hostage,  but  with  the 
planned  deployment  of  the  MX 
sjrstem.  the  administration  proposes  to 
hold  the  American  people  hostage  to  a 
doctrine  which  places  a  hair-trigger  on 
the  nuclear  button. 

As  to  the  first  criterion.  wIU  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  sjrstem  enhance  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States? 
The  Scowcroft  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  President  to  save  the  MX.  an- 
swered that  question  itself  in  June  of 
1983.  The  Commission  pointed  out 
what  had  been  obvious  to  opponents 
of  MIRV'd  missUes  since  their  inven- 
tion. Because  IiORV'd  systems  con- 
tained multiple  warheads,  they  were 
destabilizing.  For  the  flrst  time,  it  was 
possible  for  one  attacking  missUe  to 
destroy  more  than  one  of  an  oppo- 
nent's missUes  in  their  sUos.  So  we 
know  MIRVs  make  a  surprise  attack 
aU  the  more  inviting.  In  times  of  crisis, 
they  create  an  incentive  to  laimch  a 
preemptive  strike  against  concentra- 
tions of  firepower.  As  a  result,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  recommended  a 
return  to  single-warhead  missUes  to 
stabilize  the  deterrent. 

But  despite  the  Commission's  reser- 
vations to  MIRVd  ICBM's.  for  poUti- 
cal reasons,  not  mUitary.  it  neverthe- 
less did  recommend  that  100  MX  mis- 
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siles  be  deployed  in  hardened  Minute- 
man  silos.  A  decision  that  ran  counter 
to  the  President's  own  assertions 
about  a  "window  of  viilnerability." 

E^ren  the  Congress  knew  from  the 
start  this  missile  was  flawed.  For  more 
than  a  decade  the  Congress  rejected  a 
new  MIRV'd.  land-based  ICBM  that 
was  not  deployed  in  a  survivable 
basing  mode.  And  this  MX  is  still  not. 

Without  dissent  in  1982.  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  rejected  it 
for  that  reason. 

Now.  we  are  told  that  the  MX  is  es- 
sential to  giving  the  United  SUtes  a 
counterforce  capability  to  destroy 
MIRV'd  Soviet  ICBM'a  in  their  silos. 
But  that  argument  also  does  not  hold 
water.  We  already  have  a  counterforce 
capability  which  can  destroy  more  of 
the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  than  we 
would  lose  in  a  first  strike.  As  Alton 
Prye.  the  Washington  Director  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
noted  arms  control  expert,  pointed  out 
in  the  winter  1983-84  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs: 

Evidence  published  In  NATO  studies  knd 
presenUtions  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is 
that  the  United  SUtes  also  has  a  potent 
counterforce  capability.  Even  without  MX. 
the  United  SUtes  has  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy quickly  several  hundred  hard  targets 
containing  a  far  larger  portion  of  the  total 
Soviet  warheads  than  are  now  at  risk  in 
American  silos.  Over  50  percent  of  all  Soviet 
warheads  now  stand  on  about  850  ICBM's. 
while  less  than  23  percent  of  U.S.  warheads 
are  at  risk  on  theoretically  vulnerable 
ICBM's. 

What  Mr.  Prye  is  referring  to  la  the 
earlier  modernization  the  United 
States  imdertook  to  give  300  of  our 
MIRV'd  Minuteman  III  missUes  a 
counterforce  capability.  And  according 
to  sUtistlcs  released  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  this  Minute- 
man  III  modernization  program  gave 
the  United  States  a  greater  warhead 
accuracy  than  the  Soviets  presently 
-enjoy  with  their  SS-17'8,  SS-18*s.  and 
SS-19's. 

The  Soviets  have  already  altered 
their  strategic  planning  in  response  to 
the  Minuteman  III  modernization  pro- 
gram, the  planned  deployment  of  the 
MX  and  the  planned  deployment  of 
the  submarine-based  Trident  II  missile 
system  with  the  five  warheads— all  of 
which  have,  or  will  be  deployed  with  a 
counterforce  capability.  So,  already 
the  Soviets  are  going  mobile  with  a 
portion  of  their  strategic  nuclear 
forces  so  they  can  move  their  missiles 
aroimd  to  make  them  harder  to  find 
and  hit.  There  is  no  gain  in  national 
defense  when  the  predictable  and  in- 
evitable response  to  MX  is  for  the  So- 
viets to  increase  yield  and  accuracy 
and  mobility.  So  much  for  the  admin- 
istration's rhetorical  concerns  for  our 
national  security. 

As  to  the  second  criterion,  will  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  system  assist  in 
pursuit  of  true  arms  control  and  arms 
reduction  agreements?  As  of  yet.  the 


MX  has  not  even  been  offered  as  a 
weapon  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
decline  to  deploy  if  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  ban  iU  new  MIRVd  ICBM's. 
or  even  If  it  agreed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Its  SS-18'8.  And  we  have 
heard  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  alike  say  It  will  not  be  bar- 
gained. In  addition,  the  past  30  years 
of  arms  negotiations  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  United  SUtes  resolve  to 
expand  its  military  will  prompt  a  re- 
newed Soviet  military  buildup,  not  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  to  re- 
serve the  buildup. 

Unfortunately,  bargaining  chips  in 
the  form  of  new  weapons,  particularly 
when  it  is  obvious  that  deployment 
will  proceed  no  matter  what  arms 
talks  may  produce,  are  rarely  cashed 
in.  In  fact  we  know  they  frequently 
add  to  military  power,  seldom,  if  ever, 
contribute  to  security  or  arms  control 
trade-offs. 

As  my  senior  colleague.  Senator 
KsmfCDT  succinctly  sUted,  "a  bargain- 
ing chip  is  good  so  long  as  it  is  not 
played.  Once  played,  its  only  effect  is 
to  raise  the  stakes."  The  history  of 
bargaining  chips  is  miserable. 

Some  people  try  to  suggest  the  ABM 
Sentinel  system  was  a  bargaining  chip 
that  worked,  but  what  they  forget  is 
that  Congress  prevented  the  President 
from  deploying  a  full-scale  ABM 
system  around  the  country  before  the 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  got  under- 
way. It  was  only  because  Congress  re- 
strained the  President  from  full-scale 
deployment  that  the  treaty  was  nego- 
tiable. 

And  as  the  Senate  may  recall,  origi- 
nally the  ABM  system  was  not  pre- 
sented as  a  bargaining  chip  at  all.  but 
as  a  full-scale  system  strategically  nec- 
essary to  defend  the  United  SUtes. 

But  when  the  strategic  rationale  fell 
through— Just  as  today  with  the  MX— 
the  Senate  was  urged  to  Ignore  its 
technical  deficiencies  and  to  vote  for 
its  full-scale  deployment  in  order  to 
provide  the  President  with  diplomatic 
leverage  for  the  arms  talks. 

But  the  Congress  denied  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  It  said  "no"  to  the  12 
site  deployment  he  sought,  and  gave 
the  President  only  two  sites.  So  the 
bargaining  chip  that  was  not  pro- 
duced—the full-scale  ABM  system— re- 
sulted in  limiting  ABM's.  The  bargain- 
ing chip  that  was  produced— a  limited 
ABM— resulted  in  maintaining  ABM's. 
That  history  Is  Instructive.  We  have 
already  demonstrated  our  ability  to 
produce  the  MX  missile,  and  our  re- 
solve to  do  so,  with  the  decision  to 
produce  the  first  21  missiles.  We  do 
not  need  to  vote  for  this  second  group 
in  order  to  demonstrate  our  resolve. 
Of  course,  the  President  needs  bar- 
gaining chips  for  negotiation.  All  of  us 
would  concede  that.  But  as  was  widely 
acknowledged  after  the  signing  of  the 
SALT  I  Treaty,  new  weapons  systems 
do  not  actually  have  to  be  deployed  in 


order  to  give  the  President  bargaining 
power.  The  power  derives  from  the 
American  potential  to  deploy  not 
actual  deployment. 

When  a  bargaining  chip  is  deployed 
it  becomes  a  building  block.  We  have 
seen  this  happen  with  the  Trident 
missile,  originally  touted  as  a  psycho- 
logical bargaining  chip  for  the  then 
upcoming  SALT  II  negotiations.  We 
have  seen  this  happen  with  the  origi- 
nal MIRV's. 

As  we  now  can  see.  once  the  MIRV 
cat  got  out  of  the  bag,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  contain  it.  By  the  time  we  were 
thoroughly  immersed  in  talks  seeking 
to  limit  offensive  weapons.  MIRV's 
had  become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
arsenal.  Today,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  SUtes  have  some  14.000  of 
them  in  all.  and  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission underscored  their  destabiUs- 
ing  effect. 

We  have  seen  the  same  scenario  take 
place  with  cruise  missiles  which  origi- 
nally the  services  didn't  even  want. 
During  the  SALT  II  process,  the  cruise 
missiles  were  justified  and  promoted 
as  bargaining  chips.  Today,  we  have  no 
agreement  limiting  cruise  missiles.  In- 
stead, we  have  thousands  of  cruise 
missiles  as  part  of  our  arsenals. 

The  Pershing  II.  which  is  now  de- 
ployed in  Europe,  was  originally  sold 
to  the  Congress  as  a  bargaining  chip. 
And  the  BftX  was  saved  from  extinc- 
tion after  the  abandonment  of  the 
race-track  basing  concept  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  necessary  bar- 
gaining chip  for  the  START  talks. 

I  think  it  is  clear  by  now  that  when- 
ever the  United  SUtes  adopts  a 
double-track  decision— to  deploy  and 
at  the  same  time  to  limit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  weapons  system— that  the 
deployment  decision  overwhelms  the 
limlUtlon  decision.  The  bargaining 
chip  rationale  may  work  in  persuading 
Congress  to  produce  a  weapons 
system.  But  the  impact  on  the  Soviet 
Union  is  to  persuade  it  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  time  that  we  accept  the  idea 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to 
bargain  with  the  United  SUtes  from  a 
position  in  which  we  have  grabbed  the 
upper  hand  through  the  development 
of  some  new  technology.  They  are 
only  going  to  agree  with  the  United 
SUtes  on  arms  limlUtlons  if  they  have 
parity,  in  overall  force  capacity. 

If  the  administration  were  really  in- 
terested in  making  the  MX  a  true  bar- 
gaining chip,  or  having  increased  le- 
verage from  the  outset,  it  would  have 
offered  this  missile  as  a  match-up  with 
the  Soviet  SSX-24,  the  first  entrant  in 
the  fifth  generation  of  Soviet  missiles. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviets  are  on  the  verge  of  de- 
ploying a  new  AORVd  system  at  the 
same  time.  What  we  should  reach  now 
is  an  early  agreement,  spurred  on  by 
this  body,  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 


neither  side   will   deploy   any   more 
MIRV'd.  land-based  ICBM's. 

However,  the  reality  of  the  situation 
is  that  the  deployment  of  100  MX  mis- 
siles in  vulnerable  silos  is  not  an  arms 
control  lever.  If  100  MX  mlssUes  were 
indeed  that  vital  to  the  President's 
arms  control  posture  in  Geneva,  then 
why  have  the  Soviets  proposed  at 
START  talks  that  we  be  allowed  to 
build  and  deploy  680  of  these  dino- 
saurs? Certainly  the  President  has 
many  more  potent  bargaining  chips 
with  the  B-1  and  Stealth  bomber  pro- 
grams, the  D-5  submarine-baaed  mis- 
sile, his  strategic  defense  initiative, 
and  Midgetman.  Tet.  the  President  ap- 
parently has  placed  his  primary  em- 
phasis on  a  bargaining  chip  that  is 
both  vulnerable  and  cannot  deter. 
That  is  the  weakest  arms  control  and 
national  defense  posture  this  country 
has  ever  been  asked  to  swallow. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  third  crite- 
rion. WiU  deployment  of  the  MX 
system  maintain  our  20-year  strategic 
doctrine  of  mutual  deterrence?  And 
this  is  where  the  country  should  be 
most  troubled.  Since  the  MX  does  not 
have  strategic  value,  and  is  a  flawed 
bargaining  chip,  I  fear  that  a  more 
dangerous  consideration  Is  driving  this 
decision.  To  understand  the  serious 
implications  of  where  we  are  headed, 
we  must  again  look  at  history. 

Since  the  MX  is  being  consciously 
deployed  in  a  nonsurvlvable  basing 
mode.  And  since  it  is  granted  by  most 
experts  that  continued  deployment  of 
MIRVd  ICBM's  is  desUblizlng,  we  are 
being  forced  into  a  use  it  or  lose  it  doc- 
trine which  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  commented  on.  That  doctrine 
alters  drastically  what  has  been  our 
strategic  policy  over  the  past  20  years. 
It  raises  the  specter  of  the  necessity 
for  launching  our  missiles  on  warning 
and  may  preclude  mankind  from 
having  a  vital  decisionmaking  role 
over  our  own  fate. 

Over  the  40  years  of  the  atomic  era, 
we  have  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
deterrence,  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion, and  not  sought  to  win  a  nuclear 
war.  We  designed  our  nuclear  forces 
and  strategy  with  one  purpose  in 
mind— to  survive  a  nuclear  first  strike 
with  sufficient  retaliatory  capacity  to 
incinerate  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  learned  to  accept  nuclear  parity. 
And  whenever  we  attempted  to  push 
beyond  parity,  we  found  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  respond  to  create  parity 
once  more  or  vice-versa. 

TWs  rough  parity  provided  deter- 
rence and  it  still  does,  and  indeed  I  be- 
lieve we  retain  the  upper  hand  in  de- 
terrent capia)illty  with  our  triad. 

Building  the  MX  now,  along  with 
the  D-5  and  the  B-1  and  Stealth  and 
perhaps  Star  Wars,  is  a  policy  of 
moving  the  United  SUtes  beyond  de- 
terrence to  preparing  to  fight  a  nucle- 
ar war  and  win.  Those  seeking  these 
weapons  want  the  United  SUtes  to 


have  a  superior  of f enkive  force  capable 
of  a  preemtive  attack  on  Soviet  forces, 
as  well  as  a  high  quality  defense  to 
resist  forces  that  could  not  be  stopped 
with  preemptive  strikes. 

We  must  ask  therefore  whether  out- 
vote today  on  the  MX  Isis  deployed? 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  is  the  path  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  want  to  tread. 

Whep  I  ran  for  the  Senate  I  remem- 
ber reading  the  book  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  "Loyalties." 

As  decision  time  approaches,  we 
should  reflect  upon  the  words  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  who  observed 
after  Congress  approved  funding  to 
deploy  the  BCX  missile  in  existing, 
target  Minuteman  silos: 

The  outcome  was  not  decided  by  argu- 
ment. It  was  decided  by  routine  ...  the  rou- 
tine that  Congress  never,  in  the  end,  refuses 
a  President  a  new  weapons  system  .  .  . 
What  was  lacking  was  a  sufficiently  compel- 
ling sense  of  the  principles  that  were  at 
stake.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  caUtonic  quality  to  the 
decision  to  deploy  the  MX  and  ab- 
sence of  will.  We  were  making  perhmis 
the  most  fatal  mistake  in  our  history. 
But  I  spoke  to  a  body  that  could  not 
remember  that  what  it  was  doing  was 
different. 

I  believe  those  words  of  wisdom  are 
even  more  relevant  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  offer 
this  final  thought.  For  an  administra- 
tion which  came  to  office  promising 
the  American  voter  that  it  would 
never  again  allow  the  United  SUtes  to 
get  into  a  hostage  situation  abroad,  we 
would  be  deploying  a  missile  which 
will  create  more  hostages  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history.  This  administra- 
tion is  holding  arms  control  talks  hos- 
tage to  its  desire  to  deploy  this  missile: 
this  administration  wlU  be  holding  the 
BCX  missUe  hostage  to  Soviet  gunners 
if  the  system  is  deployed:  this  adminis- 
tration wiU  hold  the  entire  triad 
system  hostage  to  the  fate  of  the  BCX 
if  it  is  so  deployed:  but  most  impor- 
tantly, this  administration  wiU  hold  all 
of  us  hostage  to  a  launch  on  warning 
doctrine— the  most  dangerous  shift  in 
the  history  of  U.S.  nuclear  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Blr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  long.  In  my  first  year  in  the 
Senate.  I  was  thrown  into  the  middle 
of  the  debate  on  the  BCX.  I  had  not 
been  involved  in  some  of  the  first  de- 
bates, nor  in  the  linkage  of  the  MX 
missile  with  arms  control  negotiations, 
nor  with  the  Scowcroft  Commission.  I 
voted  consistently  a  year  ago  with  the 
administration,  but  frankly  with  some 
grave  reservations  at  that  time  as  to 
the  validity  of  this  missile. 

In  the  intervening  year  we  have  seen 
a  rising  tide  of  public  opposition,  in- 
creased opp(»ition  within  Congress 
leading  to  this  rather  convoluted  set 


of  votes  we  will  face  this  week  and  in 
the  next  few  weeks  ahead.  The  pro- 
jected closeness  of  this  vote  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  reflecta  the 
missile's  questionable  viability  and 
value.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  MX 
is  a  flawed  weapon,  but  perhaps  not 
without  merit.  It  has  always  been  a 
missile  seeking  a  home.  First,  a  race 
track.  Then,  a  political  retreat,  not  a 
military  decision,  to  fixed  silos,  and 
now,  a  hoped  for  but  not  fully  tested 
hardening  of  those  silos  to  survive 
enemy  attack. 

In  debate  during  these  last  several 
days.  I  have  heard  scores  of  questions 
and  listened  to  numerous  proposed 
scenarios  with  esoteric  asstmiptions. 
We  have  heard  sophisticated  talk  of 
testing,  of  throw-weight,  of  hardened 
silos,  and  of  vulnerability,  of  launch 
on  warning,  or  retaliation,  or  first 
strike. 

There  is  much  talk  of  bargaining 
chips.  I  suppose  the  question  is  the 
MX  a  white  chip,  red  chip,  or  a  blue 
chip?  Who  goes  first  in  the  ante? 
What  do  we  seek  in  return?  It  is 
almost  as  if  these  current  arms  negoti- 
ations are  just  a  large  albeit  bizarre 
poker  game.  I  suggest  it  is  much  more 
difficult  and  much  more  complex  than 
that,  and  it  is  rather  demeaning  for  us 
to  continually  refer  to  the  BCX  as  a 
bargaining  chip  in  a  giant  worldwide 
poker  game. 

It  is  more  important  to  review  the 
role  of  the  MX.  First,  if  arms  control 
fails,  and  second,  if  arms  control  nego- 
tiations succeed.  What  role  does  the 
MX  play?  What  replaces  it  and  when? 
There  is  no  complete  or  easy  answer. 
There  probably  are  no  fully  developed 
alternatives. 

Military  leaders  of  both  sides  deal  in 
numbers.  They  wiU  always  want  more 
than  enough  in  weapons.  The  nature 
of  the  military  affects  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes  and  can 
lead  to  an  unchecked  and  continuous 
arms  race.  But  it  is  civilian  control  of 
the  military  that  is  the  essence  of  a 
free  society,  and  that  control  is  our  re- 
sponsibility now.  AU  of  our  decisions 
must  be  made  with  ah  understanding 
of  our  budget  re^wnsibillties  and  how 
best  we  can  constitutionally  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense. 

Having  reviewed  the  difficulties  and 
fimdamental  questions  surrounding 
the  MX.  there  appear  to  be  few  rea- 
sons to  vote  for  this  missile.  However. 
I  do  not  intend  that  my  vote  on  this 
resolution  be  viewed  as  anything  more 
than  the  limited  decision  it  represents 
and  certainly  does  not  suggest  action 
on  future  votes  on  this  issue  which 
will  come  later  this  year.  Those  votes 
wiU  depend  on  decisions  yet  to'  be 
made  on  development  of  the  Midget- 
man  missile  and  the  speed  of  research 
on  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
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Today's  decision.  In  my  view,  de- 
pends on  factors  other  than  those  so 
far  mentioned.  First,  our  European 
allies  have  faithfully  shared  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  for  more  than  40 
jrears.  They  have  recently  accepted  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  missiles  in 
spite  of  considerable  domestic  opposi- 
tion. I  believe  they  would  be  dismayed 
if  we  now  shrank  from  our  share  of 
our  Joint  defense.  Second,  our  arms 
control  negotiators  In  Oeneva  do  not 
need  to  carry  the  extra  burden  of 
defeat  at  home  at  this  critical  time. 
Third,  each  of  us  in  the  Senate  has  an 
Indlvidxial  responsibility  to  vote  our 
conscience  but  also  wherever  possible 
to  unify  internally  when  we  face  an 
external  challenge. 

Our  greatest  era  of  American  foreign 
policy  came  when  there  was  bipartisan 
congressional  support.  President 
Monroe  established  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine during  what  was  then  called  an 
"Era  of  Oood  Peeling."  Senator  Van- 
denberg  submerged  his  vigorous  parti- 
sanship to  the  unity  of  America  and 
the  postwar  rebuilding  of  Europe 
began. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  vote,  at 
this  time,  is  really  not  on  the  MX  as  a 
missile,  nor  on  throw  weight,  nor 
basing  modes,  nor  first  strike,  nor  fire- 
on-wamlng,  nor  even  deterrence,  but 
as  a  message.  F^rst,  of  assistance  to 
our  allies:  second,  of  help  to  our  nego- 
tiators in  Oeneva;  third,  of  strength  to 
the  Soviet  Union:  and  fourth,  of  sup- 
port to  the  President,  who  does  have 
the  constitutional  responsibility  to 
lead  in  developing  our  foreign  policy, 
and  our  national  defense,  and  who  was 
overwhelmingly  reelected  last  Novem- 
ber to  perform  this  function. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  for  Senate 
Resolution  71  with  the  fervent  hope 
that  it  will  aid  even  if  marginally  In 
speeding  effective  arms  control.  If 
that  Is  the  result,  this  may  well  be  the 
best  investment  we  could  make  in  our 
security  and  future  hopes  for  peace. 
Mz:  mfB  TO  raciss 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  debated  the  MX  for  nearly 
a  decade  claiming  each  year  that  the 
vote  was  the  deciding  one  for  the  pro- 
gram. Now  after  spending  billions  of 
dollars,  and  having  begun  production, 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  sensitive 
arms  negotiations  and  are  asking  our 
NATO  allies  to  deploy  controversial 
nuclear  missile  sjrstems  on  their  soil, 
we  are  still  voting  over  this  missile's 
fate  as  if  a  clear  decision  on  the  pro- 
gram is  neither  needed  nor  desirable. 

This  is  a  mistake.  Continued  ambiva- 
lence on  this  program  can  serve  no 
purpose  but  to  encourage  the  Soviets. 
Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  long  been 
anxious  to  validate  their  hope  that 
their  military  buildup  would  intimi- 
date the  West  and  bring  cancellation 
of  the  weapons  systems  we  need  to 
deter  possible  Soviet  aggression. 


Nor  is  this  merely  speculation. 
Before  he  died,  Breshnev  told  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  that  by  1985  the  corre- 
lation of  forces  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
such  that  the  U.S.S.R.  could  work  its 
will  freely.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Soviets  thought  they  could  stop 
NATO's  deployment  of  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  of  the 
Pershing  II's.  So  far,  they  have  been 
disappointed,  but  they  still  hope  that 
they  might  yet  intimidate  the  West 
militarily  and  get  us  to  limit  our  arms 
to  their  favor. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  hold  back 
on  a  final  decision  on  the  only  new 
ICBM  Program  we  have,  we  only  feed 
Soviet  faith  that  their  strategy  of  in- 
timidation may  yet  work  and  is  worth 
accelerating. 

Nor  are  the  Soviets  anxious  about 
the  MX's  fate  for  political  reasons 
alone:  They  know  that  most  of  our 
missiles  in  their  existing  soft  silos  are 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack  and  that 
without  the  MX.  we  cannot  threaten 
their  large,  highly  hardened  sllo-based 
missiles.  And  they  can  hope  upon  ex- 
perience that  our  ambivalence  will 
give  way  to  terminating  MX  or  to  bar- 
gaining it  away  at  the  first  opportuni- 
ty. 

This  is  not  in  our  interest.  The 
United  States  has  long  subscribed  to 
the  policy  of  maintaining  a  diversity 
of  nuclear  forces— sea-based,  air- 
breathing,  and  land-based  ballistic 
missUe  forces.  We  have  adhered  to  this 
policy,  because  we  have  come  to  un- 
derstand what  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion has  popularized— that  it  is  the  di- 
versity of  our  nuclear  forces  that  as- 
sures that  the  force  cannot  be  defeat- 
ed as  a  whole. 

Certainly,  each  leg  of  our  triad  of 
nuclear  forces  might  have  a  weakness 
(less  secure  communications  in  the 
case  of  our  sea-based  forces,  relative 
slowness  in  the  case  of  our  air-breath- 
ing forces,  and  luiown  location  in  the 
case  of  our  silo-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles). But  each  of  these  weaknesses  is 
balanced  by  the  strengths  of  each  of 
leg  (relative  invulnerability  in  the  case 
of  our  sea-based  forces,  mobility  and 
recallabillty  in  the  case  of  our  bomb- 
ers, and  accuracy,  promptness,  and 
highly  secure  command  and  control  in 
the  case  of  our  silo-based  ICBM's. 

In  the  case  of  each  leg,  the  strengths 
implicit  to  them  can  only  be  main- 
tained, though,  if  each  kept  current. 
That  is  the  logic  behind  modemlaatlon 
of  nuclear  forces  and  Is  the  key  reason 
why  the  BCX  Is  needed  now. 

Many  of  our  current  force  of  Min- 
uteman  missiles  are  actually  older 
than  some  of  crews  manning  them. 
More  important,  upgrading  the  most 
recent  of  these  Mlnutemen  has  been 
studied  and  found  to  be  unsoimd. 
Indeed,  the  costs  would  be  quite  high 
(over  $10  billion)  and  the  final  up- 


grade would  be  far  less  capable  than 
the  MX  Itself. 

MX  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  wiU 
strengthen  oiu-  ability  to  deter  Soviet 
nuclear  forces  in  the  1990's.  The  Presi- 
dent's hope,  and  mine  as  well,  howev- 
er, is  that  we  can  move  to  more  accu- 
rate discriminate  forces  than  those  we 
currently  have  and  that  we  can  begin 
to  provide  active  defenses  against  of- 
fensive missiles. 

Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  get  both  sides 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  megatonnage 
in  their  stockpiles.  Before  we  can 
make  such  reductions  safely,  though, 
we  must  both  have  confidence  that 
neither  side's  forces  can  be  defeated 
with  ease.  In  the  near  term  this  re- 
quires a  commitment  to  deploying 
MX. 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
one  universal  lesson  that  history 
teaches  us,  it  is  the  simple,  humbling 
one  that  our  view  of  events  changes 
over  the  years.  Time  gives  us  a  clearer 
perspective  on  the  hot  Issues  of  the 
day.  Imagine  for  a  moment  what 
future  chroniclers  will  say  when  they 
write  the  history  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Today,  we  can't  even  take  that  leap 
of  imagination  without  wondering  if 
we  will  be  around  to  see  the  end  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  That  doubt  in  itself 
speaks  volimies  about  the  absurdity  of 
this  arms  race— and  the  overwhelming 
urgency  of  stopping  it. 

When  the  history  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  finally  written.  I  believe 
that  the  case  of  the  MX  missile  will 
represent  the  low  point  of  all  the  in- 
tellectual convolutions  and  political 
contortions  that  grew  out  of  the  arms 
race.  If  we  can,  in  fact,  go  to  even 
more  absivd  lengths  than  this,  Ood 
help  us. 

We  have  debated  this  weapon  ad 
nauseam  over  the  years.  It  refuses  to 
live— in  terms  of  being  convincingly 
approved  by  Congress— and  it  refuses 
to  die  a  final  death.  We  have  voted  to 
produce  it,  voted  to  delay  it,  voted 
down  plans  to  deploy  it,  and  even 
reached  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate  on  it. 
The  political  fortunes  of  this  weapon, 
more  than  any  other,  have  shifted 
with  the  prevailing  winds. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  major  weapons 
system  been  based  on  such  shifting 
foundations.  The  military  foundation 
of  the  MX— its  basing  mode— has 
shifted  from  existing  silos  to  "Race 
Tracks"  to  dense  pack  and  back  to  ex- 
isting silos,  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
major  proposals.  The  political  founda- 
tion of  the  MX— arguments  Justifying 
its  existence— has  shifted  from  closing 
the  so-caUed  window  of  vulnerability 
to  a  supposed  "incentive"  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  bargain,  to  punishing  them 
for  not  bargaining,  and  back  again  to 
the  bargaining  Incentive. 

Today  the  case  for  the  MX  is  as 
shaky  as  ever— so  shaky  that  its  propo- 


nents are  afraid  to  let  the  MX  stand 
or  fall  on  its  merits  as  a  wei^ion.  They 
have  to  prop  it  up  with  other  argu- 
ments. That  tells  you  something. 

If  the  MX  wins  this  time  around,  it 
will  be  because  the  issue  has  been 
framed  as  a  vote  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  view  of  what  he  needs  to 
succeed  at  the  arms  talks  in  Oeneva. 
The  symbolism  of  supporting  the 
President  has  been  wrapped  so  tightly 
around  this  missile  that  its  merits  and 
demerits  as  a  weapon  have  become  a 
secondary  matter.  The  proponents  of 
the  MX  talk  about  almost  everything 
else  but.  We  are  being  asked  to  buy  a 
multibillion-dollar  symbol.  The  mili- 
tary arguments  for  the  MX  have  not 
passed  muster. 

Well,  I  support  the  President.  And  I 
fervently  support  the  negotiations  in 
Oeneva.  I  do  not  need  to  vote  for  a 
wasteful  weapon  to  prove  it.  Any 
progress  the  two  sides  can  make 
toward  slowing  the  nuclear  arms  race 
must  be  fervently  supported  by 
anyone  with  a  head  on  one's  shoulders 
and  a  heart  in  one's  chest. 

What  I  will  not  do  is  vote  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  this  weapon 
simply  because  this  President,  or  any 
President,  says  he  needs  it.  My  oath  of 
office  requires  me  to  exercise  my  inde- 
pendent Judgment  in  deciding  whether 
this  Oovemment  should  build  yet  an- 
other weiuMn  into  a  world  already  ab- 
surdly overpopulated  with  them. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  vote 
for  the  security  and  defense  of  this 
country,  and  the  best  vote  for  success 
in  (Geneva,  is  a  vote  to  stop  further 
production  of  the  MX.  Too  many 
people  in  Washington  labor  imder  the 
dangerous  and  mistaken  notion  that 
national  defense  and  arms  control  are 
somehow  at  odds  with  each  other.  In 
fact  they  must  go  hand  in  hand.  In 
today's  world  more  weapons  no  longer 
automatically  mean  more  security,  as 
was  true  in  World  War  n.  The  ulti- 
mate absurdity  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  that  the  more  weapons  we 
build,  the  less  secure  we  become.  Our 
task  is  to  stop  the  building  and  in- 
crease our  security. 

If  the  push  for  the  MX  represents 
the  low  point,  then  the  fight  to  stop 
this  weapon  could  be  a  high  point  in 
the  history  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
If  we  succeed,  historians  might  con- 
clude that  this  was  the  moment  the 
UJS.  Congress  opened  its  eyes  to  the 
suicidal  path  of  the  escalating  arms 
race,  and  said:  "No.  We  will  not  take 
this  step.  We  reject  the  arguments  of 
those  who  would  have  us  build  a  first- 
strike  weapon  for  which  there  is  no 
safe  home— a  weapon  which  therefore 
invites  nuclear  war  rather  than  deters 

it." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  moment  when 
Congress  wiU  apply  common  sense  and 
recognize  that  the  vulnerability  of  the 
BCX  defeats  its  purpose  as  a  "peace- 
maker." 


Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  four  kinds 
of  arguments  over  the  MX:  military, 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  psychologi- 
cal. 

Bfilltarily.  it  is  said  that  we  need  the 
MX  to  modernize  and  build  up  the 
land-based  part  of  our  triad  of  strate- 
gic weapons.  That  is  not  true.  We  have 
almdy  modernized  it  by  making  our 
Minuteman  III  missiles  more  accurate, 
and  we  could  make  them  even  more  so 
with  new  guidance  systems.  As  an- 
other option,  we  could  also  replace 
some  BCinuteman  m's  with  the  highly 
accurate  D-S  missile  which  will  be 
available  within  a  few  years.  Nor  do 
we  necNd  to  build  up  our  land-based 
missiles  to  coimter  the  Russian  advan- 
tage in  this  area,  because  we  have  such 
huge  advantages  over  than  in  sea- 
based  strategic  missiles  and  in  long- 
range  bombers. 

If  we  insist  on  constantly  trying  to 
equate  each  part  of  our  arsenal  with 
each  part  of  theirs,  the  arms  race  will 
never  end.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  a 
different  geogn^hy  and  different 
allies,  has  a  different  force  structure 
than  we  do.  It  is  not  only  logically 
absurd  to  try  to  make  an  mjple  into  an 
orange,  but  also  in  this  case  ridiculous- 
ly expensive  and  extremely  dangerous 
to  the  survival  of  the  planet. 

The  BCX  is  so  dangerous  and  destabi- 
lizing because  its  accuracy  makes  it 
appear  a  first-strike  weapon,  and  that 
fact,  plus  its  vulnerability  in  existing 
bUos,  makes  it  a  tempting  target  for  a 
first  strike  by  the  Russians.  With  far 
too  many  potentially  first-strike  weap- 
ons on  both  sides  already,  the  world  is 
moving  inevitably  toward  high-trigger 
systems  of  launch  on  warning.  In  such 
a  world,  the  wise  approach  is  to  im- 
prove the  survivability  of  ouir  weapons, 
not  add  to  the  problem  by  threatening 
the  survivability  of  theirs. 

The  MX  fails  on  both  counts:  It  does 
not  improve  the  survivability  of  our 
weapons,  and  it  threatens  the  surviv- 
ability of  theirs.  We  are  being  urged  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  a  weapon 
that  we  don't  need  and  one  that  is 
dangerous  to  have.  At  great  expense 
we  are  buying  ourselves  less  security. 
What  could  be  more  absurd  than  that? 
The  economics  of  the  MX  make,  if 
anything,  even  less  sense  than  the 
military  agrument  for  it.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
the  MX  Program  wiU  come  to  a  total 
cost  of  $26  billion  for  100  missiles  to  be 
deployed  in  sUos.  plus  many  more  to 
be  used  for  testiiig  and  replacement 
purposes.  There  are  other  estimates 
that  give  us  even  higher  figures  up  to 
$50  billion. 

Imagine  what  $26  billion  could  do  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  improve  our  eco- 
nomic infrastructure,  encourage 
energy  efficiency,  or  address  the  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  our  conventional 
forces.  On  the  narrower  question  of 
how  to  spend  wisely  to  bolster  our 
strategic     nuclear     forces.     Senator 


BuMPsas'  devastating  analysis  of  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  MX  shows  it 
to  be  about  the  worst  deal,  dollar  for 
'dollar,  that  we  could  possibly  be  sudi- 
eredinto. 

We  plan  to  deploy  100  missiles  in  ex- 
isting silos,  each  one  carrying  10  war- 
heads. But  by  1990  only  1  or  2  percent 
of  than  would  be  likely  to  survive  an 
attack  by  the  Russians,  given  expected 
Russian  improvements  in  missile  accu- 
racy. Assuming  one  missile  survives, 
that  means  we  will  be  paying  $28  bil- 
lion for  a  weapons  system  that  gives  us 
10  survlvable  warheads:  that  comes  to 
$2.6  billion  for  each  survlvable  war- 
head. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  tells 
us  that  we  can  reduce  MX  vulnerabil- 
ity by  hardening  our  silos.  There  is 
sleight  of  hand  at  work  here:  We  are 
asked  to  factor  in  hardened  silos  in 
considering  the  mlssOe's  military 
value,  but  not  to  factor  in  the  cost  of 
hardened  silos  in  considering  the  total 
coat  of  the  MX.  The  MX  wants  the  PR 
value  of  hardened  silos  without  paying 
for  them. 

Based  on  Air  Force  estinuttes,  the 
cost  of  hardening  100  sUos  for  the  MX 
will  be  at  $15  billion.  The  Air  Force 
says  it  won't  have  any  silos  hardened 
before  1990,  and  by  then  we  may  have 
the  D-5  and  KOdgetman  missiles, 
which  will  make  the  MX  obsolete. 

So  here  is  the  MX  bargain  before  us: 
$26  billion  for  a  wei«>ons  system  that 
will  be  99  percent  vulnerable  within  5 
years— unless  we  pay  another  $15  bU- 
llon  for  measures  which  may  protect  it 
somewhat-^io  one  knoiro  how  much- 
depending  on  developments  in  Russian 
we^wns.  What  we  now  face  is  the 
prospect  of  spending  an  extra  $15  bO- 
llon  to  protect  a  weapons  system  that 
we  don't  need  in  the  first  place.  Add 
all  that  up,'  and  you  get  41  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  smoke  and  mirrors.  It's 
time  to  say  no  to  this  hocus  pocus. 

Convoluted  as  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic arguments  are  for  the  BCX.  the 
diplomatic  Justification  is  even  more 
flawed.  We  are  told  that  we  need  the 
MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  for  the  talks 
in  Geneva.  In  fact  we  already  have  it. 

A  weapon  that  is  truly  a  bargaining 
chip— something  to  trade  in  return  for 
concessions  from  the  Russians — should 
not  be  built  before  the  bargaining 
takes  place.  If  the  weapon  has  been 
built  in  advance  and  is  then  bargained 
away,  it  will  have  to  be  destroyed. 
Why  spend  billions  of  dollars  building 
something  that  you  might  have  to  dis- 
mantle? No  sensible  business  would 
operate  that  way.  Why  should  the 
Government? 

We  are  currently  building  21  MX 
missiles,  and  are  ready  to  build  more. 
The  BCX  bargaining  chip,  for  whatever 
it's  worth,  is  already  in  place.  There  is 
no  need  to  build  any  more  missUes  for 
that  purpose. 
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Building  before  you  bargain  is  only 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  this  argu- 
ment. Here  is  another  For  a  bargain- 
ing chip  to  work  it  ought  to  be  some- 
thing of  value  to  you  that  your  adver- 
sary wants  you  to  give  up.  That  Is  not 
true  for  the  MX.  It  is  no  real  value  to 
us,  and  the  Russians  apparently  don't 
much  care  whether  we  build  it.  Judg- 
ing by  their  last  proposal  during  the 
START  talks  which  would  have  al- 
lowed us  to  build  680  MX  missiles,  six 
times  more  than  we  plan  to  deploy  on 
our  own  initiative. 

If  the  Russians  don't  view  the  BCX 
as  a  bargaining  chip,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  administra- 
tion doesn't  either.  Top  level  officials, 
including  Secretary  Shultz.  Secretary 
Weinberger,  and  President  Reagan, 
have  said  that  the  MX  is  essential  to 
our  security  and  will  not  be  bargained 
away.  Then  when  talks  are  beginning 
and  a  vote  to  produce  the  MX  is 
needed  from  Congress,  this  weapon 
that  is  essential  for  national  security 
becomes  something  we  need  as  a  bar- 
gaining tool. 

But  the  MX  can't  be  both,  as  others 
have  pointed  out.  Either  It  Is  essential 
to  national  security  and  we  must  buUd 
it.  or  it  is  not  essential  and  we  can  bar- 
gain it  away.  By  trying  to  have  it  both 
ways,  the  administration  shows  it 
doesn't  believe  its  own  rhetoric.  If 
they  don't,  why  should  anyone  else? 

Some  in  the  administration  believe 
that  the  MX  can  be  used  as  a  threat  to 
scare  the  Russians  into  bargaining 
with  us.  That  is  a  naive  view  belled  by 
Russian  actions.  In  1983,  after  Con- 
gress approved  production  of  the  MX, 
the  Russians  left  the  bargaining  table: 
in  1984.  after  we  suspended  further 
production  of  the  MX.  the  Russians 
returned  to  the  bargaining  table. 

The  threat  of  the  MX  clearly  did 
not  control  Russian  actions  in  the  way 
the  administration  apparently 
thought  it  might.  It  should  have 
known  better.  The  Russians  natural- 
ly—just like  us— respond  to  a  military 
threat,  not  by  bargaining  but  by  a 
military  buildup. 

When  we  considered  MIRVd  mis- 
siles as  a  bar^dnlng  chip  during  SALT 
I  talks  and  the  cruise  missile  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  during  SALT  II  talks,  the 
result  was  not  acquiescence  by  the 
Russians  and  agreements  that  stopped 
the  Nuclear  arms  race.  The  result  was 
both  weapons  systems  being  built  by 
both  sides,  and,  less  security  at  greater 
expense  for  both  countries. 

What  was  true  of  the  Russian  atti- 
tude in  the  1970's  and  the  early  1980's 
is  true  today.  The  administration  in- 
sists on  assuming  that  only  a  negative 
Incentive— a  threat  or  a  piuiishment— 
will  affect  the  Russians,  when  in  fact 
the  history  of  arms  negotiations  shows 
that  a  positive  step— a  step  away  from 
armaments— can  be  the  key  to  break- 
ing the  deadlock.  When  President 
Kennedy  declared  a  moratorium  on  at- 


mospheric nuclear  testing  in  1963,  the 
Russians  followed  suit,  and  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty  was  signed  2 
months  later. 

Given  the  record  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, a  congressional  vote  against 
the  MX  is  at  least  as  likely  to  help  the 
process  in  Oeneva  as  a  vote  for  the 
ICX  Since  the  weapon  makes  no  mili- 
tary or  economic  sense,  why  not  try 
using  it  as  a  reverse  bargaining  chip? 
The  MX  has  not  woiiced  as  a  stick: 
perhaps  it  would  work  as  a  carrot. 

Invoking  the  MX  as  a  symbol,  rather 
than  making  the  case  of  it  as  a  weap- 
ons system,  is  most  blatant  in  the  psy- 
chological argument:  the  notion  that 
we  should  vote  for  this  fatally  flawed 
weapon  as  a  demonstration  of  "nation- 
al will  and  cohesion." 

Clearly  the  MX  in  this  democratic 
country  will  never  demonstrate  na- 
tional cohesion.  The  country  and  the 
Congress  are  as  evenly  and  vehement- 
ly divided  over  it  as  they  have  been 
over  any  weapon  since  the  nuclear 
arms  race  began.  The  more  the  BfX  is 
debated,  the  less  cohesion  it  engen- 
ders. The  only  way  the  MX  could  pro- 
mote cohesion  would  be  if  it  were 
dropped  altogether. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  such  an 
appeal  were  made  in  time  of  war.  or 
for  a  brief  period  of  international 
crisis.  But  we  know  from  experience 
that  arms  control  talks  can  drag  on  for 
many  years.  Meanwhile,  we  are  asked 
in  effect  to  keep  up  appearances  and 
set  aside  the  genuine  concerns  of 
people  elected  by  local  citizens,  while 
questionable  weapons  systems  get  ap- 
proved, build  up  momentum,  and 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  interests  of  people  who 
depend  on  them  for  their  livelihood. 

What  does  the  President  think  is  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  our  resolve  to 
defend  our  country?  We  currently 
have  the  highest  peacetime  budget  for 
the  military  in  our  history.  We  are 
carrying  our  extensive  modernization 
programs  in  all  parts  of  our  triad  of 
strategic  weapons.  If  such  action 
doesn't  demonstrate  resolve,  how 
could  supporting  a  weapon  of  highly 
debatable  military  value  do  so? 

If  we  truly  want  to  Impress  our  ad- 
versaries, let  us  demonstrate  not  only 
resolve— which  we  have  done  many 
times— but  also  our  Intelligence.  Let  us 
demonstrate  the  intelligence  to  distin- 
guish between  worthwhile  weapons 
and  wasteful  ones,  and  the  intellectual 
courage  to  face  up  to  earlier  decisions 
that  turn  out.  upon  reflection,  to  have 
been  mistaken. 

If  we  can  take  such  a  clear-eyed  view 
of  our  defense  needs,  then  the  fight 
over  the  MX  will  indeed  turn  out  to  be 
a  high  point,  rather  than  a  low  one,  in 
the  history  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
If  we  can  resolve  as  a  Nation  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  throw  money  at 
military  needs  without  looking  care- 
fully at  what  that  money  buys,  then 


this  batUe  wlU  end  in  victory.  If  the 
debate  over  the  MX  brings  us  to  a 
clearer  understanding  that  in  the  nu- 
clear age  arms  control  and  national  de- 
fense must  go  together,  then  there  is 
hope  for  true  national  seciirity  for  us 
and  our  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  withhold  funding  for  further  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  to 
paraphrase  President  Reagan.  "Here 
we  go  again."  Two  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress accepted  the  recommendation  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  to  begin 
production  of  100  MX  missiles.  These 
missiles  were  to  be  placed  in  existing 
sUos  as  an  integral  part  of  an  arms 
control  and  strategic  force  moderniza- 
tion program.  Today  we  vote  again— 
either  to  continue  that  program  and 
the  hard-won  consensus  it  represents, 
or  to  abandon  it  and  begin  anew  our 
search  for  a  coherent  arms  control 
policy. 

Let  us  review  how  we  got  to  this 
point.  The  Scowcroft  Commission 
argued  that  we  cannot  solve  all  ICBM 
tasks  with  a  single  weapon  system  and 
a  single  basing  mode.  Production  of 
the  MX  would  be  only  a  part  of  our 
broader  approach  to  reducing  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

The  fundamental  source  of  instabil- 
ity that  the  Commission  addressed  was 
the  increasing  number  of  warheads  on 
large,  vulnerable,  land-based  missiles. 
Previous  arms  control  agreements,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  strategic 
launchers  but  not  warheads,  increased 
the  incentive  to  load  each  missile  with 
the  maximum  number  of  warheads. 
The  resulting  high  ratio  of  warheads 
to  launchers  could  allow  one  side  to 
contemplate  a  disabling  strike  against 
the  other's  land-based  forces  while 
using  a  portion  of  its  own  missiles. 

The  role  of  the  MX  in  the  Scowcroft 
package  is  to  create  incentives  in  the 
short  term  for  the  Soviets  to  agree  to 
a  new  set  of  counting  rules  in  arms 
control  negotiations.  Counting  war- 
heads rather  than  launchers  would 
create  Incentives  to  disperse  warheads 
as  widely  as  possible  for  survivability. 
It  is  this  change  that  will  make  possi- 
ble movement  toward  small,  mobile, 
single-warhead  missiles  like  the  pro- 
posed BCldgetman,  which  are  designed 
to  provide  the  survivability  in  land- 
based  missiles  that  we  all  seek. 

Having  set  that  course,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  must  now  carry  it 
through.  Our  negotiations  in  Oeneva 
depend  on  the  continued  production  of 
the  MX.  not  for  its  use  as  a  bargaining 
chip  but  for  the  incentives  it  creates  to 
reach  our  long-term  goals.  If  our  nego- 
tiators are  able  to  bring  home  agree- 
ments that  address  these  goals  while 
making  further  production  of  the  MX 
unnecessary,  further  production  could 
at  that  time  be  terminated. 


These  votes  will  have  a  direct  impact 
on  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 
Without  the  demonstrated  support  of 
the  Congress  behind  them,  our  nego- 
tiators will  have  a  much  harder  time 
achieving  success.  They  must  have  a 
solid  foundation  of  support  behind 
them.  We  must  give  them  confidence 
that  the  positions  and  proposals  they 
put  across  the  table  will  not  be  under- 
cut at  home.  The  Soviets  must  luiow  it 
as  well.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  made  this  clear  in  his  testimo- 
ny last  month  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

When  we  sit  down  at  the  table  to  diacuas 
these  questions  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
essential  that  we  speak  with  one  voice,  that 
we  not  present  the  picture  of  a  nation  in 
conflict  with  itseU.  giving  the  Soviet  Union 
either  openings  to  exploit  or  false  hopes 
that  we  will  make  tmllateral,  unreciprocated 
concessions.  The  negotiations  we  are  about 
to  embark  upon  are  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  allow  them  to  deteriorate  into  ne- 
gotiations among  ourselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  continued 
production  of  the  MX.  Endless  debat- 
ing and  second-guessing  are  corrosive 
to  our  standing  as  a  great  power. 
When  Congress  has  made  a  decision  of 
this  importance,  we  should  implement 
that  decision  promptly.  To  do  less  can 
only  harm  our  pursuit  of  peace. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  atwut  the  credibility 
of  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

The  ICBM  leg  of  our  triad  has 
become  vulnerable  to  recent  Soviet  im- 
provements in  accuracy  and  sheer 
quantity  of  new  ballistic  missiles  and 
warheads  deployed. 

The  Soviet  ICBM  force  has  grown  to 
approximately  1,600  missUes  carrying 
over  6,600  nuclear  warheads.  More 
than  one-half  of  these  have  been  de- 
ployed since  the  last  U.S.  ICBM  was 
deployed.  With  the  ciM^abillty  of  the 
new  Soviet  ICBM's.  they  have  a  real 
advantage  in  the  ability  to  destroy 
U.S.  missiles  and  warheads,  even  in 
hardened  silos.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
are  pushing  ahead  with  development 
and  testing  of  two  newer  and  more 
modem  missiles,  which  could  be  ready 
for  deployment  later  in  this  decade. 

In  comparison,  the  United  States 
now  has  1.030  ICBM's  with  2.150  war- 
heads deployed.  We  have  not  deployed 
a  new  ICBM  since  the  early  1970's 
when  the  Minuteman  III  missile  was 
placed  in  its  silos.  The  real  capability 
of  our  ICBM  force  has  become  a  weak 
link  in  our  nuclear  deterrence  strate- 
gy, and  the  Russians  know  this. 

The  MX  missile  offers  us  a  means  to 
fill  the  gap  and  restore  credibility  to 
the  ICBM  leg  of  the  triad.  The  MX 
has  been  under  development  and  test- 
ing since  the  early  1970's  when  we 
first  realized  the  Soviets  were  building 
up  their  arsenal  of  ICBM's  and  im- 
proving their  capability  to  levels  far 
beyond  that  which  would  reasonably 


be  required  for  their  own  defense  and 
deterrence. 

The  MX  has  been  flight-tested  and 
wiU  provide  the  accuracy  and  ciuMbU- 
ity  to  put  at  risk  the  hardest  and  most 
protected  military  and  command  tar- 
gets. The  100  liCX  missiles  planned  for 
eventual  deployment  wlU  demonstrate 
UJS.  resolve  and  commitment  at  a  crit- 
ical time  in  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions, the  beginning  of  negotiations 
for  arms  reductions. 

United  States  and  Soviet  negotiators 
will  be  discussing  in  Geneva  a  broad 
range  of  arms  control  issues  to  deter- 
mine whether  mutual  and  verifiable 
reductions  in  nuclear  arms  are  possi- 
ble. I  hope  they  are. 

However,  if  the  Congress  should 
withhold  funding  for  the  MX  missile 
program,  the  Soviets  would  have  less 
reason  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  They 
would  perceive  our  action  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  have  less  Incentive  to 
agree  to  any  reductions  in  nuclear 
arms.  In  my  view,  we  must  strengthen 
our  security  and  the  position  of  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  by  supporting 
MX. 

BSr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Geneva  arms  talks  Just  resuming, 
this  would  be  exactly  the  wrong  time 
for  Congress  to  kill  the  MX.  For  this 
reason,  despite  concerns  about  both 
the  cost  and  vulnerability  of  the  MX.  I 
will  vote  to  release  funds  for  21  BCX 
missiles. 

Some  people  say  the  Soviets  might 
respond  favorably  if  we  agree  to  drop 
the  MX 

Well,  for  the  last  10  years  that's  es- 
sentially the  policy  we  have  followed. 
Since  about  1975.  we  have  not  in- 
creased our  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  [ICBM]  force  by  a  single  war- 
head. In  fact,  we've  actually  disman- 
tled some  of  our  older  missiles  without 
replacing  them. 

What  has  been  the  Soviet  response 
to  this  policy? 

In  1984  alone,  the  Soviets  deployed 
almost  as  many  new  warheads  as  we 
have  in  our  entire  ICBM  force.  Since 
1975.  the  Soviets  have  gone  from 
about  1.500  ICBM  warheads  to  well 
over  6.000.  In  addition,  they  are  Just 
about  ready  to  deploy  two  entirely 
new  and  advanced  missile  systems. 

Bargaining  from  wealmess  doesn't 
work  with  the  Soviets  and  it  never 
has— to  believe  otherwise  Ignores  reali- 
ty. 

MX  is  the  only  new  missile  we  are 
even  considering  for  deploynjent 
during  the  rest  of  the  decade.  If  Con- 
gress kills  the  MX.  the  Soviets  Will 
have  no  reason  to  hesitate  before  de- 
ploying their  new  missiles.  If  we  volun- 
tarily drop  the  MX  a  week  after  re- 
sumption of  the  Geneva  talks,  we'll 
hand  the  Soviets  exactly  what  they 
want  without  achieving  any  reduction 
in  their  missiles  in  return. 

Now.  I'm  not  for  a  minute  saying 
that  progress  at  Geneva  will  be  easy. 


But  if  we're  to  hope  to  achieve  a  fair, 
mutually  verifiable  agreement,  signifi- 
cantly reducing  the  nuclear  arsenals 
of  both  countries,  we  absolutely  must 
have  a  strong  position  from  which  to 
bargain.  A  vote  for  the  MX  will  be  a 
vote  of  strength  for  our  negotiators. 

It  may  cost  me  votes  back  in  South 
Dakota.  In  fact,  it  may  cost  me  a  lot  of 
votes,  but  I  am  going  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  facilitate  progress  at  the  nego- 
tiating table.  The  interests  of  world 
peace  demand  that  we  give  these  talks 
our  best  shot  and  that's  exactly  what  I 
intend  to  do.  For  this  reason,  even 
though  it  may  be  politically  costly,  we 
must  have  the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions on  this  vital  issue,  and  I  wlU  cast 
my  vote  accordingly.  Peace  and  the 
survival  of  future  generations  must  be 
our  paramount  concern,  not  our  own 
political  well-being  in  the  heated  rhet- 
oric of  the  moment. 

It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  I 
am  making  no  commitment  with  re- 
spect to  any  future  votes  on  the  MX 
Future  funding  will  have  to  be  Judged 
in  light  of  circtunstances  which  then 
exist  and  in  light  of  any  progress 
which  has  been  achieved  at  the  negoti- 
ating table. 

Mr.  President,  I  resent  and  believe  it 
is  immoral  to  play  politics  with  world 
peace. 

I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  when  it 
comes  to  promoting  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  South  Dakota  is  the  most 
agriculturally  oriented  State  in  the 
Nation,  and  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  this  Nation  and  of  my  State  are  on 
the  ropes. 

The  President's  statement  that  only 
4  percent  of  the  Nation's  farmers  are 
distressed  is  outrageous,  and  I've  told 
him  so.  I  voted  in  favor  of  emergency 
credit  legislation  for  farmers  and  was 
very  disiuipointed  we  were  denied  an 
opportunity  to  vote  to  override  the 
veto.  I  will  vote  for  almost  anything 
which  truly  vdll  improve  the  farm  sit- 
uation, and  I  am  actively  Involved  on  a 
daily  basis  in  searching  for  realistic  so- 
lutions. 

But.  one  thing  I  will  not  do  is  cast  a 
vote  which  in  my  Judgment  endangers 
the  world's  future  and  all  of  human- 
ity. As  a  U.S.  Senator,  my  first  respon- 
sibility is  to  my  country  and  it's  future 
generations. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of 
Congress  are  facing  very  difficult  deci- 
sions over  the  MX.  If  the  MX  is  ap- 
proved, it  will  be  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port—including approval  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  is  controlled 
overwhelmingly  by  the  other  party. 

In  addition.  I  continue  to  have  con- 
cerns about  the  cost  of  the  MX.  It  is 
imperative  that  savings,  and  very  sub- 
stantial savings,  be  made  vrith  respect 
to  the  defense  budget.  Senators  and 
the  President  should  be  aware  that  I 
will  not  stand  by  and  watch  the  de- 
fense budget  receive  a  large  increase 
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while  spending  for  domestic  programs, 
including  agriculture,  is  slashed. 

Still,  the  l£X  accounts  for  less  than 
1  percent  of  planned  defense  expendi- 
tures for  the  next  5  years.  Frankly, 
there  are  places  where  we  can  save  a 
lot  more  when  It  comes  to  the  defense 
budget  without  jeopardizing  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime  to  make  real 
progress  with  the  Russians  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

Bfr.  STMMS.  Ut.  President,  as  a 
dedicated  Reaganite  concerned  about 
achieving  deployment  of  the  MX,  I 
strongly  agree  with  your  alarming 
statement  made  recently  on  November 
29,  1984: 

We  are  determined  that  we're  not  going  to 
let  them  (the  Soviets)  maintain  or  enlarge 
their  superiority  in  weapons  .  .  .  we're  de- 
termined to  not  let  them  maintain  or  con- 
tinue that  lead ... 

Twice  before  you  have  publicly  ack- 
nowleged  the  dangers  of  Soviet  strate- 
gic superiority.  On  March  31.  1982: 

The  Soviet  Union  doe*  have  a  definite 
margin  of  superiority— enough  so  there  Is 
risk.  .  . 

On  March  23,  1983: 
The  Soviets  have  enough  accurate  and 
powerful  nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  virtu- 
ally all  our  missiles  on  the  ground  .  .  .  The 
Soviets  have  a  present  margin  of  superiori- 
ty. 

As  you  know,  the  Soviets  have  over 
1.000  more  Intercontinental  missiles 
and  bombers  carrying  over  3.000  more 
warheads  than  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  they  probably  have  an  order  of 
magnitude  more  strategic  forces  than 
the  United  States,  counting  reserves, 
ref  ires,  and  their  SALT  violations. 

The  Soviets  now  have  over  8.500 
warheads  on  their  ICBM's,  or  a  4  to  1 
numerical  advantage  and  over  a  8  to  1 
counterforce  advantage,  considering 
their  accuracy  and  megatonnage  supe- 
riority. 

The  entire  U.S.  strategic  deterrent 
triad  is  thus  now  unprecedentedly  vul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  counterforce  first 
strike.  Moreover,  since  1981,  the 
United  States  has  imilaterally  deacti- 
vated al)out  three  quarters  of  our  ex- 
isting nuclear  megatonnage,  and  sub- 
stantially cut  back  the  planned  de- 
ployment levels  of  all  our  strategic  de- 
ployment programs.  The  United 
States  has  unilaterally  deactivated 
over  8,000  nuclear  warheads  since 
1965,  over  one  third  of  our  arsenal. 

This  U.S.  vulnerability  and  unilater- 
al disarmament  put  our  strategic  de- 
terrent at  risk. 

Assistant  EJefense  Secretary  Richard 
Perle  testified  to  Congress  on  March 
14, 1984: 

We  are  now  having  unilateral  disarma- 
ment inflicted  upon  us  ...  a  (SALT  U) 
treaty  that  Is  not  verifiable  and  where  the 
Soviets  fail  to  comply  becomes  in  effect,  if 
we  are  in  compliance,  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

But  as  Winston  Churchill  warned 
after  World  War  II: 
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Sometimes  in  the  past  we  have  committed 
the  folly  of  throwing  away  our  arms.  Under 
the  mercy  of  Providence,  and  at  great  cost 
and  sacrifice,  we  have  been  able  to  recreate 
them  when  the  need  arose.  But  if  we  aban- 
don our  nuclear  deterrent,  there  will  be  no 
second  chance.  To  abandon  It  now  would  be 
to  abandon  It  forever. 

The  Jackson  amendment  to  SALT  I 
of  1972  set  forth  three  basic  principles 
which  became  the  law  of  the  land  on 
U.S.  arms  control  objectives: 

United  SUtes-Soviet  equality;  surviv- 
abUity  of  U.8.  forces:  and  prohibition 
of  a  Soviet  first  strike  counterforce  ca- 
pability. 

On  May  9. 1972.  the  U.S.  SALT  I  del- 
egation also  stated  unilaterally  that 
"an  objective  of  the  followon— SALT 
II— negotiations  should  be  to  constrain 
and  reduce  on  a  long-term  basis 
threats  to  the  survivability  of  our  re- 
spective retaliatory  forces."  But  these 
legal  and  hortatory  U.S.  arms  control 
objectives  has  not  been  achieved,  and 
now  U.S.  supreme  national  interests 
are  threatened.  The  Soviets  have  re- 
peatedly refused  U.S.  proposals  aimed 
at  equality,  survivability,  and  stabiity. 
The  Soviets  instead  have  achieved  su- 
periority, threatening  the  survivability 
of  U.S.  forces  with  their  massive  first 
strike  counterforce  superiority. 

Since  the  unequal.  fataUy  flawed 
SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed  in  1979. 
the  Soviets  have  added  over  4,000  nu- 
clear warheads  to  their  strategic 
forces,  almost  doubling  the  ntmiber  of 
nuclear  warheads  aimed  at  America. 

In  October,  1979,  the  Committee  on 
Present  Danger  accurately  predicted: 

If  the  SALT  n  Treaty  were  to  approach 
expiration  in  1985  without  replacement  and 
without  a  survivable  and  durable  U.S.  ICBM 
component,  the  U.S.  could  face  unprece- 
dented dangers. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  In  this  danger- 
ous situation  today.  Arms  control  ne- 
gotiations and  treaties  have  not  result- 
ed in  United  States-Soviet  equality, 
U.S.  survivability,  nor  have  they  pre- 
cluded an  overwhelming  Soviet  first 
strike  counterforce  threat.  It  is  ex- 
tremely Improbable  that  the  Soviets 
will  give  up  their  strategic  advantages 
so  laboriously  gained  through  negoti- 
ating deception,  exploitation  of  loop- 
holes, and  outright  SALT  Treaty  vio- 
lations. 

In  view  of  these  facts  suggesting  the 
bankruptcy  of  arms  control,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  read  your  recent  November 
26,  1984  letter  to  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  on  VOL.  sUting  that: 

If  we  fail  (to  deploy  the  MX),  our  chances 
of  achieving  meaningful  arms  reductions 
agreements  will  be  substantially  diminished 
and  our  nation's  security  will  be  weakened. 
I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
frankly  absolutely  no  prospect  for  any 
kind  of  equitable  arms  reductions 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
should  stop  fooling  ourselves  on  this 
point.  American  security  is  already 
dangerously  weakened  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  arms  control,  and  it  is  time 


to  make  the  case  for  BdX  purely  on 
military  grounds.  While  we  may  not  be 
able  to  ensure  the  survivability  of  the 
MX.  in  the  short  term.  MX  will  bolster 
U.S.  deterrence  and  is  needed  to 
threaten  targets  that  Soviet  leaders 
hold  dear— themselves. 

In  sum.  I  agree  with  a  recent  state- 
ment by  the  National  Security  Advisor 
to  former  President  Carter.  Zbigniew 
Brzednski: 

The  time  has  come  to  lay  to  rest  the  ex- 
pectation that  arms  control  is  the  secret  key 
to  a  more  amicable  American— Soviet  rela- 
tionship, or  even  to  the  enhancement  of 
mutual  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support 
MX  for  military  reasons  alone,  and  be- 
cause Soviet  behavior  of  violating  all 
existing  arms  control  treaties,  boycott- 
inig  negotiations,  and  Jamming  U.S. 
verifications  means  altogether  Indicate 
that  arms  control  will  not  solve  oiu" 
problems.  I  urge  abandonment  of  the 
arms  control  bargaining  chip  rationale 
for  MX.  We  must  have  MX  to  bolster 
deterrence,  and  this  is  the  best  and 
only  reason  for  MX. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  supporting 
my  position  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  19, 
198S] 

MX  PKACEKXKPn 

(By  John  M.  Fisher) 

President  Reagan  has  set  in  motion  a 
chain  of  evenU  that  wiU  undoubtedly  lead 
to  this  year's  most  acrimonious  national  se- 
curity debate  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Not  since  Congress  debated  deployment  of 
the  anU-ballistlc  missUe  defense  system  in 
1969  has  a  major  nuclear  weapons  system 
sought  by  a  president  encountered  such  in- 
tense opposition  as  the  MX  "Peacekeeper" 
missile. 

The  Congress  approved  deployment  of  the 
first  21  MX  missiles  in  1983.  A  year  later. 
Congress  approved  funding  for  an  addition- 
al 31  miasUes,  but  delayed  release  of  the 
funds  until  receipt  of  an  arms  control  report 
from  President  Reagan.  On  March  4.  Mr. 
Reagan  formally  asked  that  Congress  re- 
lease the  funds,  setting  the  stage  for  the 
current  debate. 

Anti-defense  lobbyists  and  lawmakers  con- 
sUtenUy  attack  the  MX  as  being  part  of  a 
"massive  defense  buildup."  They  never  men- 
tion that  President  Reagan's  actual  and  pro- 
jected military  spending  for  fiscal  years 
1982-86  comes  to  $40  billion  less  than  the 
amount  planned  by  President  Carter's  ad- 
ministration for  the  same  period.  In  addi- 
tion, whUe  Mr.  Carter  wanted  300  MX  mis- 
siles, Mr.  Reagan  has  cut  that  request  in 
half.  While  the  MX  wUl  cost  $11  billion 
spread  over  the  next  four  years,  this  Is  less 
than  W  of  1  percent  of  the  1985  federal 
budget  per  year. 

The  last  four  presidents,  the  last  four  sec- 
retaries of  defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  more  than  13  years,  have  urged 
modernization  of  our  ICBM  force  by  build- 
ing the  MX. 

The  latest  U.S.  land-based  missile  rolled 
off  the  assembly  line  in  1970,  but  Soviet 


production  has  never  stopped.  Today  75  per- 
cent of  Soviet  strategic  weapons  are  lea 
than  5  years  old,  while  76  percent  of  U.8. 
strategic  weapons  are  15  or  older.  Mlsalles. 
like  planes  and  submarines,  deteriorate  over 
time  and  become  less  dependable.  Time  also 
makes  their  technology  obsolete.  The  Sovi- 
ets know  this,  and  have  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  replacing  their  old  miadles  with 
new  ones.  The  Russians  now  have  in  place 
more  than  600  miasUes  that  are  more  power- 
ful than  the  MX.  In  fact,  they  deployed 
more  MX-type  warheads  in  one  year,  be- 
tween 1983  and  1983.  than  the  United  States 
plans  to  deploy  in  the  entire  MX  program. 

That  Is  why  the  bipartisan  Scowcroft 
Commission  reported  that  it  is  essential  to 
replace  our  aging  Titan  and  Mlnuteman 
mltflly  systems. 

While  the  U.8.  Congress  still  debates  the 
MX  missile,  the  B-1  bomber,  and  the  Tri- 
dent submarine,  the  Soviets  have  30  new 
strategic  weapons  systems  in  various  stages 
of  development,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment. 

Today  the  Soviet  advantage  allows  them 
to  target  six  warheads  on  each  of  our  ICBM 
silos,  which  Is  about  three  times  more  than 
would  be  needed.  But  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  estimates  that  the  Soviet  su- 
perhardened  silos  can  withstand  a  direct  hit 
from  our  most  powerful  Mlnuteman  ms. 
The  ICX  would  be  the  only  missUe  in  our  ar- 
senal which  could  threaten  those  Soviet 
silos. 

Thus,  the  MX  missile  would  reduce  the 
growing  Soviet  temptation  for  a  nuclear 
first  strike  or  for  nuclear  blackmail,  because 
it  gives  us  a  genuine,  meaningful  capacity  to 
retaliate  against  some  of  the  Soviets'  re- 
maining missiles  and  command  bunkers. 

The  opposition  the  anti-defense  lobby  has 
generated  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  certainly  not  re- 
flected by  the  attitudes  of  the  American 
people.  In  early  February,  the  respected 
polling  firm  of  Cambridge  Reports  complet- 
ed a  nationwide  public  survey  for  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  that  showed  popular 
support  for  the  MX  by  a  S3  to  28  percent 
margin.  The  same  survey  also  showed  that 
by  60  to  33  percent  the  people  felt  we 
should  continue  to  produce  the  MX  "so  that 
we  can  resume  arms  reduction  talks  with 
the  Soviets  from  a  position  of  strength." 

According  to  both  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Oen.  John  W.  Vessey 
Jr.,  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  margin  of 
military  superiority  over  the  United  States 
in  both  conventional  and  strategic  forces. 
The  MX  missUe  and  the  entire  military 
modernization  program  will  not  change 
that. 

The  president's  strategic  military  modern- 
isation program  Is  only  aimed  at  replacing 
part  of  our  strategic-we^wn  delivery  sys- 
tems before  they  are  due  for  retirement. 

Our  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  have  already  exceeded  their  design 
life,  and  all  of  them  will  be  ready  for  retire- 
ment in  the  next  five  years.  Our  Poseidon 
submarines  will  also  be  ready  for  retirement 
in  1090.  And  our  B-53  bombers  will  be  more 
than  30  years  old. 

Essentially,  the  choice  now  t>efore  Con- 
gress Is  between  replacing  some  of  our  aging 
ICBMs  or  unilateral  disarmament  by  obso- 
lescence. 

ALLBOATIOHS  of  CHXATHfG  Ehdahcxe  Akms 

Talks 

(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith) 

(Initiated  by  conservaUves,  U.S.  charges 

of  Soviet  cheating  on  arms  agreemente  have 

lately  begun  to  attract  wider  support.) 


When  n.8.  and  Soviet  negotiators  gather 
In  Geneva  on  13  March  for  a  new  round  of 
arms  talks,  they  will  do  so  against  a  back- 
drop of  unusual  distrust.  Recent  accusations 
that  each  side  has  cheated  on  past  agree- 
ments with  the  other  have  settled  like  a 
cloud  over  UA-Sovlet  relations,  with  the 
consequence  that  prospects  for  a  new  treaty 
limiting  nuclear  weapons  have  been  serious- 
ly diminished. 

In  Washington,  for  example,  a  senior 
State  Department  official  announced  on  20 
February  that  "it  will  be  difficult  to  move 
ahead"  at  the  bargaining  table  unless  the 
Soviets  cease  what  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion terms  a  particularly  blatant  violation  of 
the  SALT  I  treaty,  the  construction  of  a 
huge  ballistic  missile  early  warning  radar  at 
Krasnoyarsk  in  central  Siberia.  In  Moscow, 
various  officials  have  declared  that  a  new 
agreement  will  be  impossible  unless  the 
United  States  itself  abandons  what  Moscow 
calls  a  determination  to  violate  the  same 
treaty,  through  deployment  of  the  advanced 
ballistic  missile  shield  popularly  referred  to 
as  "Stars  Wars."  Neither  is  a  likely  evrat. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ment is  but  one  of  six  major  arms  treaties 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  recently  accused  each  other  of  Infring- 
ing. According  to  a  report  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Rc«gan  on  1  February,  the  Soviets 
have  also  violated  various  provisions  of  the 
SALT  n  agreement,  two  agreanoits  ban- 
ning chemical  or  biological  weapons,  a 
treaty  limiting  tests  of  nuloear  weaptms.  and 
a  treaty  regulating  military  maneuvers  in 
Europe.  In  a  rejoinder  issued  1  week  later, 
the  Soviet  Union  renewed  its  claim  that  the 
United  States  has  undermined  or  violated 
all  but  one  of  the  same  agreemoits. 

One  effect  of  the  allegations  has  been  to 
reinforce  PTinting  skepticism  within  the 
Reagan  Administration  about  the  wisdom  of 
signing  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Reagan,  who  came  into  office  asserting  that 
the  Soviets  "reserve  unto  themselves  the 
right  to  commit  any  crime,  to  lie,  to  cheat," 
told  Congress  in  a  letter  accompanying  bis 
recent  report  that  the  new  evidence  of 
Soviet  cheating  "calls  into  question  impor- 
tant security  benefits  from  arms  control  and 
could  create  new  security  risks.  It  under- 
mines the  confidence  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive arms  control  process  in  the  future." 
This  view  is  echoed  by  many  Administration 
officials,  including  Lieutenant  General  John 
Chain,  director  of  the  State  Department's 
politico-military  affairs  bureau.  Soviet 
cheating  "corrodes  the  U.S.-Soviet  relation- 
ship, calling  into  question  our  ability  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  government  from  a  common 
standard  of  reliability  and  integrity,"  Chain 
recently  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

A  year  ago,  these  views  were  shared  only 
by  a  handful  of  crauervatlve  senators,  such 
as  John  East  (R-N.C),  Jesse  Helms,  (R- 
N.C.),  James  McClure,  (R-Idaho),  and 
Steven  Symms  (R-Idaho).  Lately,  however, 
the  concern  has  spread  across  ideological 
boundaries.  In  January,  for  example.  Colo- 
rado Senator  Gary  Hart,  a  candidate  for  the 
1984  Democratic  presidential  nomination, 
met  in  Moscow  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Oromyko,  partly  to  convey  a  mes- 
sage that  some  of  the  cheating  allegations 
are  now  widely  believed  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  obstinate  Soriet  behavior  has  weak- 
ened the  hands  of  those  in  the  United 
States  who  favor  a  new  weapons  treaty.  Like 
Administration  officials.  Hart  says  that  the 
Soviets  respond  reflexively,  not  substantive- 
ly, when  these  issues  are  raised. 


Ostensibly,  the  Administration's  hand  in 
publictaing  Soviet  transgressions  has  been 
forced  by  Congress,  which  on  three  occa- 
sions since  1963  has  sponsored  legislation  re- 
quiring that  the  allegations  be  published  in 
brief  undaasified  reports.  At  a  recent  press 
conference,  Kenneth  Adelman.  director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  emphasised  this  point  as  he  handed 
reporters  a  list  of  seven  Soviet  treaty  viola- 
tiinis.  one  "likely"  violation,  two  "probable" 
violations,  and  two  "potential"  violations. 
"We  were  not  hunting  for  violations,"  one 
of  his  aides  explained.  "The  Congress  Just 
wishes  to  be  informed." 

But  this  view  is  challenged  by  an  aide  to 
Senator  McClure,  who  drafted  some  of  the 
Iwy  disclosure  legislation.  "Our  effort  has 
been  welcomed  by  the  Administration."  the 
aide  says.  "If  Reagan  had  come  to  (Dongress 
with  this  information  on  his  own.  it 
wouldn't  have  been  credible  to  a  lot  of  folks 
up  here  because  of  his  reputation  in  this 
area.  With  our  legislation,  we  made  it  easier 
for  him— maybe  even  made  it  possible  for 
him— to  make  tills  information  public."  He 
adds  that  many  Administration  officials 
hope  Congress  wiU  insist  on  the  declassifica- 
tion of  additional  evidence  of  Soviet  cheat- 
ing. "This  tugging  process,  this  long-term 
public  minuet,  is  primarily  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  credibility  of  the  allegations,"  be 
says. 

Richard  Perle,  an  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  who  is  unabashedly  the  Administra- 
tion's chief  critic  of  Soriet  treaty  riolatlons, 
agrees  that  Congress  has  plajred  a  useful 
role.  "When  the  first  report  was  issued,  we 
said  over  and  over  again  that  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  issue  the  report,  that  it  was  re- 
quired," he  told  Science  in  a  recent  Inter- 
view. "We  said  this  in  response  to  charges 
that  we  were  somehow  trying  to  undermine 
arms  control  by  revealing  what  we  Imew. 
Personally.  I  find  that  a  preposterous  argu- 
ment and  a  corrupt  argument.  It's  at  least 
shallow.  I  think  that  the  interest  expressed 
by  the  Senate  has  been  instrumental  in 
forcing  the  Administration  to  approach  this 
subject  seriously." 

Perle,  who  believes  that  no  arms  treaty 
signed  since  the  19S0'8  has  been  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  West,  has  long  had  dose  ties  to 
Darid  Sullivan,  the  chief  Capitol  HUl  critic 
of  Soviet  cheating.  Sullivan  rerigned  in  1978 
from  his  Job  as  a  Soriet  analyst  at  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  in  the  wake 
of  a  flap  over  the  disclosure  of  highly  classi- 
fied information  to  Perle,  who  was  then  an 
aide  to  the  late  Senator  Henry  Jackson.  In 
Sullivan's  Judgment  (and  Perle's),  the  secret 
information  provided  conclusive  evidoice  of 
a  XJS.  cover-up  of  Soriet  SALT  I  violations, 
as  well  as  additional  violations  of  other  trea- 
ties. "What  I  did  vis-a-vis  Perle  was  unusual, 
but  noboby  ever  said  it  was  illegal."  Sullivan 
explains  now.  adding  that  he  retains  access 
to  materials  classified  "Top  Secret"  by  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Since  1981.  his  congressional  salary  has 
been  paid  by  four  Senators  who  favor  U.S. 
abrogation  of  selected  provisicms  of  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  U.  as  weU  as  a  threefold 
increase  in  the  number  of  UJB.  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

Sullivan's  involvement  in  the  Soviet 
cheating  debate  is  well  Icnown  on  (Capitol 
Hill,  where  he  toils  under  a  photo  of  an 
Afghani  child  whose  hands  were  severed  by 
a  Soriet  bomb,  with  the  caption.  "Disarma- 
ment Soriet  Style."  A  typical  meech  drafted 
by  Sullivan  and  delivered  by  Symms  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  year  includes  the  following 
passage:  "The  historical  eridence  indtcates 
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that  anna  control  has  been  uaed  as  an  in- 
■trument  In  the  Soviet  game  plan  for  strate- 
gic supremacy.  .  .  .  Arms  control  has  been 
an  enormous  Soviet  strategic  deception,  and 
a  very  successful  deception  indeed." 

Sullivan  Is  widely  thought  to  be  the 
author  of  a  controversial  report  on  Soviet 
cheating  completed  In  1M3  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament.  He  denies 
it.  although  he  acknowledges  that  his  pub- 
lished work  obviously  influenced  the  panel. 
The  report,  which  was  partly  declassified 
and  released  by  the  Administration  In  re- 
sponse to  congressional  legislation  that  Sul- 
livan helped  draft.  lisU  17  "material 
breaches"  of  nine  treaties  and  four  interna- 
tional commltmenU.  The  allegations  vary 
widely  in  seriousness,  from  a  violation  of  a 
1936  treaty  governing  the  passage  of  air- 
craft carriers  through  the  Turkish  stralU  to 
a  violation  of  the  1928  treaty  banning  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons.  Throughout  the 
report,  a  "material  breach"  was  defined  to 
include  what  the  committee  considered  cir- 
cumventions of  a  treaty's  scope  and  pur- 
pose, in  contrast  to  iU  precise  language. 

The  makeup  of  the  advisory  panel  was 
criticised  in  a  1983  study  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  which  noted  that  it 
represented  "a  focused  ideological  view- 
point, not  a  spectrum  of  views."  and  was 
dominated  by  "defense-type  ex-offlclals.  an- 
alysts, or  technicians,  not  high-level  states- 
men or  cltisens  with  broad  and  varied  back- 
grounds who  possess  a  good  grasp  of  foreign 
policy  and  other  relevant  public  issues."  A 
majority  of  its  members  were  affiliated  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger, 
which  is  devoted  to  publicising  the  Soviet 
threat,  and  many  had  apparently  contribut- 
ed to  Reagan's  1980  presidential  campaign. 

Although  Reagan  declined  formally  to  en- 
dorse the  advisory  committee  study,  several 
of  its  allegations  have  turned  up  in  the 
latest  official  Administration  report  on 
Soviet  cheating  and  In  the  sUtemenU  of 
senior  Administration  officials.  According  to 
the  study,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1961  "breached  its  unilateral  commitment" 
to  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  This  al- 
legation is  challenged  by  former  arms  nego- 
tiator Oerard  C.  Smith,  in  his  1980  book. 
Doubletalk:  The  Story  of  SALT  I.  "The  fact 
Is  before  the  U.S.S.R.  resumed  testing  in 
1961,  President  Eisenhower  had  declared 
the  U.S.  no  longer  bound  by  the  arrange- 
ment, saying  in  a  press  release  on  29  Decem- 
ber 1959.  'we  consider  ourselves  free  to 
resume  nuclear  weapons  testing.' "  Smith 
says.  Nevertheless,  the  allegation  has  been 
taken  up  by  Robert  McFarlane,  the  Presi- 
dent's naUonal  secvulty  adviser,  who  cites  it 
as  the  reason  why  the  United  SUtes  will  not 
now  Join  in  a  moratorium  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  testing  of  antlsatelllte  weap- 
ons. 

Until  recently,  congressional  liberals  or 
moderates  and  intelligence  community  ana- 
lysts looked  askance  at  most  of  these 
charges,  arguing  that  the  evidence  behind 
them  had  been  stretched  to  fit  the  Adminis- 
tration's preconceived  notions  about  Soviet 
behavior.  Claims  about  Soviet  use  of  myco- 
toxlns.  or  yellow  rain,  in  southeast  Asia 
seemed  particularly  weak,  for  example. 
They  also  noted  that  the  reports  had  been 
heavily  padded  with  allegations  of  "likely" 
or  "probable"  violations  where  hard  facts 
were  scarce,  such  as  In  the  area  of  the  1974 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  And  they 
claimed  that  some  of  the  proved  violations 
were  trivial  or  that  they  were  matched  by 
similar  Indiscretions  by  the  United  SUtes. 


The  Utest  White  House  report,  for  example, 
castifatcs  the  Soviet  Union  for  violation  of 
the  19«S  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  by  re- 
peatedly allowing  radioactive  niatter  from 
underground  nuclear  tesU  to  be  vented  out- 
side iU  national  territory.  According  to  a 
1978  report  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  however,  the  United  SUtea  has  also 
inadvertently  caused  radioactive  matter 
from  underground  teats  to  be  vented  across 
the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders. 

A  year  ago,  Paul  Wamke.  the  chief  U.S.  ' 
negotiator  for  the  SALT  11  talks,  noted 
some  of  these  problems  at  a  press  confer- 
ence where  he  sharply  critldaed  the  Admin- 
istration's initial  report  on  Soviet  cheating. 
Like  others  in  the  arms  control  community, 
he  argued  not  only  that  the  complaints 
were  being  publldied  prematurely  but  also 
that  they  may  have  been  raised  in  bad  faith 
to  smooth  the  path  for  a  series  of  treaty  vio- 
lations by  the  United  States.  "We  have  to 
ask  whether  the  Administration  Is  more  in- 
terested in  charging  violations  than  In  pre- 
serving treaties."  he  said.  "Any  public  pro- 
nouncement by  the  President  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  violating  arms  control  agreements  is 
irrevocable.  It  will  certainly  not  Induce 
them  to  change  their  position  or  to  come  to 
the  negotiating  Uble  with  a  more  iKxitive 
attitude."  he  added  in  a  Joint  statement 
with  Gerard  Smith. 

Since  then,  however,  both  Wamke  and 
Smith  have  concluded  that  the  evidence 
behind  several  of  the  Administration's  alle- 
gations is  now  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  have  themselves  made 
public  sUtements  about  It.  Wamke,  in  fact, 
believes  that  the  evidence  Is  sufficient  to 
support  a  Judgment  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  positioning  itself  for  a  breakdown  of 
the  "SALT  1/SALT  II  regime."  "They  may 
have  concluded  that  arms  control  is 
doomed."  he  told  Science  recently. 

If  Wamke's  suspicion  U  accurate,  the  con- 
viction of  some  Administration  officials  that 
a  new  arms  control  agreement  is  unwise  is 
certain  to  be  reinforced.  And  the  allegations 
of  cheating  could  easily  be  a  more  fractious 
topic  of  discussion  in  Geneva  than  weapons 
reductions. 

U.S.  ExnaTS  Cohdkhk  Sovm  Raoa* 
(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith) 

(Most  experts  agree  that  the  Abalakova 
radar  violates  SALT  I.  but  they  differ  on  its 
strategic  significance.) 

Near  the  small  town  of  Abalakova  in  cen- 
tral Siberia,  the  Soviet  Union  is  erecting 
what  could  easily  be  an  enormous  obstacle 
to  progress  In  arms  talks  with  the  United 
SUtes.  A  new  miUtary  radar.  32  stories  high 
and  several  football  fields  in  length.  Is  rising 
conspicuously  above  the  countryside  there, 
each  rivet  an  affront  to  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration. More  than  a  year  ago.  senior  Ad- 
minisUtion  officials  concluded  that  the 
radar  violates  the  1972  SALT  I  accord  and 
must  be  torn  down.  To  date,  the  Sovleta 
have  refused,  and  the  radar  has  become  the 
most  notorious  item  on  a  long  Administra- 
tion list  of  Soviet  treaty  violations. 

When  news  of  the  radar  was  first  leaked 
to  the  public,  shortly  after  Its  discovery  by 
the  United  SUtes  in  mid  1983.  it  was  greet- 
ed by  characteristic  skepticism  within  the 
arms  control  community.  Former  U.S. 
treaty  negotiators  Gerard  C.  Smith  and 
Paul  Wamke.  for  example,  told  a  press  con- 
ference In  January  1984  that  although  trou- 
bling, the  radar  was  not  a  clear-cut  treaty 
violation  and  should  be  pursued  with  the 
SovleU  in  private  discussions,  not  public  al- 
legations.  Along   with  many   members  of 


Congress,  they  wondered  if  the  AdminlsU- 
tlon  had  stretched  the  facu  in  order  to 
poison  IU  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  pave  the  way  for  iU  own  Infractions  of 
SALTL 

RecenUy.  however.  Smith  and  Wamke 
have  both  come  to  accept  the  argument 
that  the  radar  violates  SALT  I.  as  have  such 
well-known  critics  of  the  Administration  as 
former  VS.  national  security  adviser 
McOeorge  Bundy.  former  ambassador 
George  Kennan.  former  defense  secretary 
Robert  McNamara,  and  former  arms  control 
official  Spurgeon  Keeny.  The  allegation  is 
now  widely  supported  in  Congress  as  welL 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Maas.)  ex- 
pressed conoem  about  the  radar  during  a 
recent  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Cmnmlttee,  and  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Moscow.  Senator  Gary  Hart  (D-Col.)  pur- 
sued the  charge  directly  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko. 

^Mciflcally.  the  consensus  Judgment  Is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  a  provi- 
sion of  the  treaty  that  requires  phaaed- 
array  radars  of  the  type  being  built  at  Aba- 
lakova to  be  deployed  "along  the  periphery" 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  "oriented  out- 
ward." so  that  they  cannot  assist  In  ballistic 
missile  defense  over  Soviet  territory.  The 
radar  at  Issue  Is  situated  south  of  Abalakova 
and  north  of  Krasnoyarsk.  600  miles  from 
the  nearest  border,  and  iU  coverage  unmis- 
takably extends  several  thousand  miles  over 
the  central  Siberian  plateau. 

Beyond  the  broad  VS.  agreement  that  the 
radar  Is  iUegal  at  that  location,  however,  lies 
a  substantial  dispute  over  IU  military  sig- 
nificance. On  one  side  are  the  Administra- 
tion's more  conservative  political  apiMlnt- 
ees.  such  as  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
Richard  Perle.  who  charge  that  the  radar  is 
Intended  primarily  to  giUde  baUlsUc  inter- 
ceptors, which  can  be  quickly  deployed  In  a 
general  Soviet  "breakout"  of  the  SALT  I 
accord.  Why  else  would  it  be  constructed 
near  Soviet  missile  fields  in  eastern  Kazak- 
hastan?  In  this  view,  the  radar  offers  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  "U.S.8JI.  may  be 
preparing  an  ABM  [antiballistic  missile]  de- 
fense of  IU  national  territory."  as  the  Ad- 
ministration charged  In  an  official  report  to 
Congress  on  1  February. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  dispute  is  the 
bulk  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  community, 
which  ascribes  a  far  more  benign  motive  to 
the  radar's  construction  at  that  location.  It 
is  designed  primarily  to  provide  early  warn- 
ing of  a  ballistic  mlssUe  attack  by  Trident 
submarines  expected  to  begin  operations  in 
the  north  Pacific  shortly,  according  to  this 
view,  and  is  situated  at  Abalakova  primarily 
as  a  cost-cutting  measure.  To  obtain  the 
same  coverage  within  the  treaty  constrainU, 
the  Soviet  Union  probably  would  have  had 
to  construct  two  radars,  not  one,  and  in  an 
area  of  extreme  cold  and  inhospitable  ter- 
rain. Analysis  of  the  radar's  phsrsical  char- 
acteristics reveals  that  it  wlU  have  only 
slight  ballistic  missile  defense  capability, 
most  intelligence  experU  say,  and  additional 
evidence  of  an  imminent  Soviet  "breakout" 
of  the  treaty  Is  lacking. 

Thus  far,  resolution  of  these  conflicting 
claims  has  been  obstructed  by  the  SovieU' 
decision  to  provide  what  everyone  agrees  is 
a  superficial  explanation  for  the  radar,  both 
in  public  and  at  the  supposedly  secret  meet- 
ings of  the  Standing  ConsulUtive  Commis- 
sion (SCC).  esUbllshed  under  the  treaty 
specifically  to  thrash  out  such  compliance 
disputes.  The  SovleU'  argument  is  that  it  is 
being  erected  to  track  obJecU  In  space,  and 


therefore  f IU  within  a  treaty  provision  that 
clearly  permlU  spacetrack  radars. 

This  claim  Is  widely  dismissed  because  the 
radar  will  apparently  have  only  marginal 
space-traddng  capability,  according  to  clas- 
sified \3S.  technical  analyses.  A  phased- 
array  radar  of  the  type  already  deployed  at 
five  sites  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  Is  said  to  be  amiable  of  tracking  ob- 
JecU between  roughly  3  and  90  or  60  degrees 
off  the  horison.  at  a  maximum  useful  dis- 
tance of  approximately  3000  miles.  As  a 
high-level  Pentagon  official  notes.  "Such  a 
radar  will  see  space  obJecU  for  a  certain 
portion  of  their  trajectory,  but  it's  certainly 
not  going  to  be  able  to  swivel  to  track  them, 
let  alone  see  them  directly  overhead."  A 
radar  designed  primarily  for  spacetrack 
would  either  be  of  a  different  type,  capable 
of  much  greater  accuracy,  or  have  a  smaller 
face,  tUted  upward,  the  official  says.  "The 
basic  reality  Is  that  the  SovleU  have  over  30 
radars  of  various  types  capable  of  doing  spa- 
cetrack. Nobody  in  his  right  mind  would 
build  this  one  when  existing  radars  cover 
the  same  area." 

The  issue  is  muddied,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  radars  such  as  the  one  near  Abalakova 
are  clearly  capable  of  some  q)ace-tracklng. 
The  so-called  Pave  Paws  phased-array 
radars  deployed  at  four  sites  on  the  periph- 
ery of  the  United  States,  for  exsmple.  were 
designed  primarily  for  early  warning  of  bal- 
listic missOe  attack,  but  are  frequently  used 
to  estimate  the  orbital  parameters  of  satel- 
lites within  their  field  of  view.  "You're  not 
going  to  find  us  saying  that  the  Soviet  radar 
cannot  do  any  spacetrack."  says  the  senior 
Pentagon  official.  "But  what  they  have  al- 
ready can  do  that  Job  at  least  as  well  if  not 
better." 

Unfortunately,  the  treaty  itself  provides 
no  explicit  means  of  distinguishing  space- 
track  from  early  warning  of  ballistic  missUe 
defense  radars.  Robert  Buchheim.  a  former 
chief  scientist  for  the  Air  Force  who  served 
as  VS.  commissioner  to  the  SCC  from  1976 
to  1981.  argues  that  "this  problem  wss  built 
into  the  treaty  from  the  (lay  it  was  written. 
Call  it  a  loophole  if  you  want— the  treaty  Is 
simply  incomplete.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
allows  radars  built  for  spacetrack  or  intelli- 
gence, and  on  the  other,  it  llmiU  those  for 
early  warning  and  ballistic  mIssUe  defense. 
The  problem  is  that  phased-array  radars 
can  do  all  of  these  things,  and  the  two  sides 
never  reached  any  agreement  on  how  to  tell 
the  difference." 

In  a  recent  book,  "Doubletalk  The  Story 
of  SALT  I,"  Oerard  Smith  notes  that  the 
United  SUtes  had  initiaUy  proposed  to  re- 
solve this  problem  by  requiring  Joint  consul- 
tations and  agreement  before  large  phased- 
array  radars  could  be  constructed  for  pur- 
poses of  spacetrack  and  InteUlgence.  But 
the  SovieU  resisted,  arguing  that  only  those 
radars  "spedficaUy  designed"  for  ballistic 
missile  defense  should  be  limited.  In  a  com- 
promise, the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  c»n- 
stralnU  on  early  warning  radars,  while  the 
United  SUtes  dropped  IU  insistence  on  the 
right  to  veto  deploymenU  of  spacetrack 
radars.  Neither  side  specified  precisely  how 
early  warning  and  spacetrack  radars  differ. 
At  the  SCC.  the  SovieU  have  argued  that 
the  unique  spacetrack  capabilities  of  the 
radar  at  Abalakova  will  become  evident  as  it 
nears  completion  over  the  next  3  years. 
"What  our  spedalisU  say  is  that  when  the 
radar  Is  finished,  everyone  will  see  that  it  Is 
designed  for  following  space  research  and 
other  space  systems,"  says  Georgy  Arbatov, 
the  director  of  the  Soviet  Institute  for  VS. 
and  Canadian  Studies.  Due  to  iU  angle,  the 


radar  "cannot  serve  as  a  part  of  an  ABM 
system."  he  adds.  "However,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans have  some  doubts,  they  can  put  these 
on  the  table  and  we  wHl  listen  very  carefully 
to  It." 

Senior  Administration  officials  respond 
that  their  complalnU  are  already  on  the 
table  at  the  SCC.  and  that  the  SovieU  have 
been  unable  to  back  up  these  claims.  "The 
SovieU  had  no  credible  information  to  give 
us  about  the  radar,"  says  Perle.  "This  is 
why  we  have  gime  from  saying  that  the 
radar  was  almost  certainly  a  violation  to 
saying  that  it  was  a  vioUtion— because  of 
the  Ues  we  were  told  at  the  SCC.  They  built 
it  because  there  was  a  gap  in  their  radar 
coverage  and  they  didn't  like  it.  They  calcu- 
lated that  they  would  get  away  with  it.  and 
thus  far  they've  been  proven  right." 

Along  with  others  at  the  Pentagon.  Perle 
argues  that  the  Abalakova  radar  Is  well  situ- 
ated to  assist  in  the  defense  of  nearby  mili- 
tary asseU  including  several  ICBM  fields  to 
the  southwest.  "It  does  indeed  give  rise  to  a 
capability  for  a  modest  but  effective  prefer- 
ential defense  of  high  value  targeU  If  not 
today,  if  not  next  year,  then  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future."  says  Frank  Oaffney.  an  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense  for  strategic  and 
theater  nuclear  forces  policy.  He  adds  that 
the  undisputed  capability  of  such  radars  to 
track  ino(»nlng  warheads  and  predict  their 
point  of  Impact  was  the  primary  reason  why 
the  United  States  attempted  to  limit  them 
long  ago. 

Senior  Pentagon  officials  also  dispute  the 
intelligence  ocmmiunlty's  view  that  the 
radar  is  primarily  intended  for  early  warn- 
ing, noting  that  an  additional  7  to  8  minutes 
of  warning  could  be  gained  if  it  were  con- 
structed on  the  nation's  periphery,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  treaty.  They  assert  that  it 
is  "on  the  order  of  100  times  as  powerful  as 
needed  for  early  warning"  and  that  it  goes 
"well  beyond  the  radar  base  cvwbllity  that 
we  had  planned  for  the  Safeguard/Sentinel 
ABM  program  in  the  mld-1970's."  Along 
with  ambiguous  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  developing  smaller,  mobile  radars, 
as  well  as  operating  iU  air  defense  radars 
during  missile  tesU,  the  Abalakova  radar 
presenU  a  disturbing  picture  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions, they  say. 

Several  government  technical  ezperU  who 
insist  on  anonymity  assert,  however,  that 
the  radar  wlU  have  only  limited  capability 
in  ballistic  missile  defense.  They  note  that  it 
will  <K>er«te  in  the  very  high  frequency 
range  (VHP),  rendering  it  highly  vulnerable 
to  blackouU  caused  by  the  intense  heat  fol- 
lowing nuclear  detonations.  It  will  have 
litUe  to  no  ability  to  discriminate  between 
warheads,  decoys,  and  missile  fragmenU  in 
space.  And  it  lacks  the  correct  orienUtion 
and  best  angle  for  assisting  in  a  defense 
against  VS.  land-based  missiles.  In  short,  it 
wiU  probably  be  Incapable  of  steering  mis- 
sile interceptors  and  at  best  can  deliver  in- 
formation of  limited  but  real  value  to  an- 
other more  accurate  radar,  which  does  not 
yet  exist. 

Several  experU  on  Soviet  military  affairs 
also  take  this  cautious  view.  Stephen  Meyer, 
a  political  scientist  at  MIT,  believes  that 
"it's  clearly  a  treaty  violation,  and  it's 
stupid  for  them  to  have  dcme  It,  but  it's  ob- 
viously not  a  sinister  plot  by  them  to  sneak 
out  under  the  treaty."  Arnold  HoreUck,  a 
former  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) 
national  intelligence  officer  on  the  Soviet 
Union  who  now  serves  as  director  of  the 
RAND/UCLA  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Soviet  International  Behavior,  notes  that 
"it  is  a  technical  vioUtion,  not  tolerable  in 


principle,  and  should  be  of  great  caooem  as 
a  threat  to  the  ABM  treaty.  But  it  poses  no 
strategic  threat  in  and  of  itself  and  is  prob- 
ably at  best  only  a  marginal  add-on  to  a 
breakout  capability." 

Similarly.  Sayre  Stevens,  a  former  CIA 
deputy  director  for  intelligence,  wrote  in  a 
Brookings  Institution  book.  "Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense,"  last  year  that  "c«msideration 
of  all  the  factors  apt  to  influence  a  Soviet 
decision  to  abandon  the  ABM  (or  SALT  I] 
treaty  reveals  few  powerful  incentives  for 
them  to  do  it  in  the  near  term.  While  the 
Soviet  BMD  program  has  momentum  and 
has  made  significant  technological  progress 
over  the  past  decade,  it  has  reaUy  only  now 
achieved  the  level  of  technology  that  was 
available  to  the  United  States  ten  years 
ago.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  fear 
the  consequences  of  turning  U.S.  tectmolo- 
gy  loose  and  proliably  still  finds  the  ABM 
treaty  desirable  as  a  means  of  constraining 
the  application  of  U.8.  prowess  to  BMD." 

Thus  far  at  meetings  of  the  SCC.  says 
Robert  Dean,  deputy  director  of  the  SUte 
Departznent's  bureau  of  politico-military  af- 
fairs, the  United  States  has  asked  the  Sovi- 
eU "to  acknowlettee  that  radar  has  impor- 
tant battle-managemoit  capabilities:  that  it 
violates  the  ABM  treaty:  and  that  it  ought 
to  come  down,  or  ought  to  be  altered  or  ren- 
dered incapable  of  performing  the  mission 
that  It's  clearly  capable  of  performing  now." 
A  similar  request  will  be  made  at  the  com- 
prehensive negotiations  on  space  and  nucle- 
ar arms  in  Geneva. 

Such  a  demand  clearly  puU  the  SovieU  In 
a  difficult  spot.  To  modify  or  destroy  the 
radar  would  be  to  at^nowledge  that  the  Po- 
litburo made  a  (xoscious  decision  to  skirt 
the  SALT  I  accord  by  authorizing  construc- 
tion In  IU  present  form.  Yet  virtually  every- 
one on  the  American  side  firmly  believes 
this  is  what  they  must  do.  "They  should 
say.  'we  don't  believe  it's  a  violation,  but  in 
the  interesU  of  preserving  arms  control, 
we're  going  to  undertake  imilateral  meas- 
ures to  make  clear  what  this  thing  really 
is.'"  Meyer  says.  The  absence  of  such  an 
effort  only  fuels  dark  VS.  interpreUUons. 

In  addition,  many  experU  agree,  both  na- 
tions should  reach  an  imderstanding  about 
the  precise  distinctions  between  permitted 
and  prohibited  phased-array  radars.  "We 
should  recognize  that  treaties  are  living  doc- 
umenU"  Buchheim  says.  "The  archltecu  of 
the  ABM  treaty  knew  full  weU  that  there  [is 
no]  single  function  large  phased-array 
radar"  and  that  the  treaty's  loose  language 
would  eventually  need  repair.  Oaffney  of 
DOD  says  "we  would  be  prepared  to  consid- 
er such  an  understanding."  but  that  no  such 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  United  States 
to  date. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  th 
step  in  modernizing  our  deterrent  car 
pabiliUes. 

Mr.  President,  real  deterrence  means 
the  capability  to  deny  Soviet  war  ob- 
jectives. Real  deterrence  is  based  upon 
the  marshaling  of  our  material  and 
spiritual  resources  behind  a  sound 
strategy,  and  building  a  sound  and  ef- 
fective national  defense.  The  BCX 
offers  that  kind  of  amiability. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  BfX.  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
concern  about  stability  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  area.  I  am  <M>n(%med  about 
strategic  stability.  That  is  precisely 
why  I  support  the  MX  Program.  The 
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MX  ProBTun  will  help  bring  stability 
into  the  situation  that  exists— one  of 
gross  Instability  favoring  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies. 

President  Reagan  in  his  Report  on 
Continuing  the  Acquisition  of  the 
Peacekeeper  (MX)  Missile  released 
this  month  states  that,  and  I  quote 
from  the  Executive  sununary: 

The  millUry  requirement  for  the  Peace- 
keeper la  now  even  more  v&lld.  aa  the  Soviet 
threat  has  continued  to  Increue.  qualita- 
tively and  quantitatively,  offensively  and 
defensively.  The  Soviets  have  increased  de- 
ployments of  the  latest  variant  fourth-gen- 
eration ICBIiCa.  further  extendlns  their 
prompt  hard-tvget  destructive  advantage, 
and  are  nearing  deployment  of  two  new 
fifth-generation  ICBMs.  Two  new  classes  of 
ballistic  missile  submarines  are  being  de- 
ployed, with  a  new  SLBM  In  flight  testing. 
Three  Intercontinental  bombers  and  a 
family  of  strategic  cruise  missiles  are  being 
developed  or  produced.  Soviet  strategic  de- 
fensive programs  Include  ABM  Improve- 
ments and  research  and  development  Initia- 
tives for  advanced  strategic  defense  systems. 
The  key  to  deterring  the  Soviets  from  using 
these  increasing  capabilities  Is  our  ability  to 
effectively  hold  at  risk  the  hardened  tar- 
gets, such  as  command,  control  and  commu- 
nication facilities  and  other  high-value 
assets,  which  are  essential  to  Soviet  execu- 
tion of  a  nuclear  war. 

TRx  nuLxnm  or  arms  coimoL 

It  Is  essential  that  it  not  be  over- 
looked that  when  negotiations  on  stra- 
tegic arms  control  began  in  1969-70. 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  in  a  posture  of  relative  sta- 
bility in  terms  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  land-based  nuclear  arsenal  of  nei- 
ther side  was  placed  at  risk  by  the 
other.  The  United  States  did  not  have 
a  hard-target  capability  against  hard- 
ened Soviet  targets.  Our  interconti- 
nental nuclear  missile  force  inventory 
included  only  Titans.  Minuteman  I. 
and  Minuteman  II  missiles  none  of 
which  had,  or  has,  a  hard-target  capa- 
bUity. 

The  Soviets'  200  single  warhead  SS- 
9  missiles  were  deployed  against  a  U.S. 
target  base  of  1.200  hard  targets.  That 
is.  1.050  U.S.  missiles.  100  launch  con- 
trol centers,  and  50  other  hard  targets. 
The  Soviet  SS-9  missiles  were  de- 
signed to  neutralize  our  Minuteman 
force  by  destroying  Minuteman  launch 
control  centers.  We  responded  to  this 
threat  by  going  to  an  airborne  launch 
mode  which  took  away  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantage until  the  Soviets  went  to  a 
multiple  reentry  [MIRV]  capability. 

Mr.  President,  after  16  years  of  so- 
called  arms  control  negotiations,  the 
situation  today  is  one  of  gross  strate- 
gic instability  which  favors  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  has  resulted  not  only 
from  the  relentless  buildup  of  Soviet 
nuclear  missiles.  70  to  80  percent  of 
whose  warheads  have  a  hard-target  ca- 
pability, but  also  from  the  very  agree- 
ments reached  during  the  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  which  have  permit- 
ted the  Soviets  the  necessary  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  strategic  invento- 


ry with  which  to  put  our  deterrent  at 
risk. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  de- 
scribed this  situation  of  instability  in 
an  understated  manner  in  his  report 
to  Congress  on  February  1.  1983.  He 
said: 

During  the  course  of  the  19708  the  Soviet 
arsenal  grew  both  in  quantity  and  In  quality 
(although  the  U.S.  qualitative  edge  re- 
mained). The  SovleU  expanded  their  land- 
baaed  missile  force  and  hardened  their  pro- 
tective silos,  and  continued  the  Improve- 
ment of  their  defenses  against  air  attack.  At 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  made  a 
choice  to  restrict  Its  Improvements  to  the 
yield  and  accuracy  of  Its  own  missile  forces, 
so  as  not  to  threaten  the  Soviet  Union  with 
a  sudden,  dlaarmlng  first  strike.  The  net 
result  of  this  was  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
a  "sanctuary"  for  its  ICBM  force,  since  U3. 
forces  by  now  could  not  attack  them  effec- 
tively. The  Soviets,  however,  did  not  follow 
our  self-imposed  restraint.  They  developed  a 
new  generation  of  I(3IiCs  specifically  de- 
signed to  destroy  U.S.  missile  silos,  which 
were  hardened  far  less  than  Soviet  sUos.  and 
the  B-82  basis.  By  the  later  1970s,  this  com- 
bination of  vulnerable  U.S.  missiles  and  a 
Soviet  missile  "sanctuary"  had  reduced  the 
effectiveness  of  our  earlier  deterrent  and 
eased  the  problems  of  the  Soviet  war  plan- 
ners. Now,  the  Soviets  could  envision  a  po- 
tential nuclear  confrontation  In  which  they 
would  threaten  to  destroy  a  very  large  part 
of  our  force  in  a  first  strike,  while  retaining 
overwhelming  nuclear  force  to  deter  any  re- 
taliation we  could  carry  out. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  involved 
in  a  new  round  of  strategic  arms  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets  at  Geneva.  In 
my  view,  it  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  show  the  resolve  to  proceed  with 
the  MX  Program  at  this  time.  In  my 
view,  the  MX  is  not  a  so-called  bar- 
gaining chip.  This  system  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  strategic  deterrent  and 
demonstrates  our  resolve  not  only  to 
the  Soviets,  but  to  the  world,  and  our 
determination  to  regain  strategic  sta- 
bility. MX  forces  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, and  in  being,  are  an  essential 
part  of  any  arms  control  negotiating 
process.  We  must  proceed  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strategic  credibility  and  deter- 
mination in  order  to  avoid  nuclear 
blackmail  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  MX, 
the  opponents  of  the  MX  have  argued 
that  if  we  build  and  deploy  the  MX 
our  nuclear  strategy  would  change. 
The  fact  is.  our  nuclear  strategy  has 
changed  owing  to  Presidential  Direc- 
tive No.  59  [PD-59]  which  the  Carter 
administration  put  into  place  and 
which  the  Reagan  administration  has 
maintained  and  is  maintaining.  Not 
once,  that  I  can  recall,  have  the  oppo- 
nents of  MX  taken  serious  note  to  PD- 
59  and  its  consequences  for  our  nucle- 
ar strategy  and  strategic  force  posture. 
In  my  view,  PD-59  represents  a  sound 
strategy.  It  is  curious  that  opponents 
of  the  MX  appear  to  have  forgotten 
that  it  was  the  previous  administra- 
tion which  changed  our  strategy  and 
which  called  for  the  initiation  of  the 
BdX  program. 


Mr.  President.  Senators  need  not  be 
reminded  that  under  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown, 
the  Carter  administration  changed  our 
nuclear  strategy.  Dr.  Brown  ordered  a 
study  to  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Leon  Sloss.  a  well-known  and 
respected  nuclear  defense  expert.  The 
study,  entitled  the  "Nuclear  Targeting 
Policy  Review,"  began  in  December 
1977  and  finished  in  late  1978.  Five 
years  ago.  on  July  25,  1980.  PD-59  was 
Issued  based  upon  this  study  and  it  de- 
fined our  new  nuclear  strategy. 

The  strategy  outlined  in  PD-59  re- 
placed—I  repeat,  replaced— the  false 
and  unsound  doctrine  of  Mutual  As- 
sured Destruction  [MAD]  with  the  re- 
alistic strategy  of  denying  Soviet  war 
aims.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
maintained  this  realistic  strategy  and 
the  strategy  is.  therefore,  bipartisan  in 
nature. 

Because  of  the  MAD  doctrine,  our 
strateglc  missile  forces  have  not  been 
designed  to  destroy  the  strategic  mis- 
sile forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
false  and  unsound  MAD  doctrine 
which  was  conjured  up  in  ivory  tower 
think  tanks  such  as  the  Rand  Corp. 
and  which  entered  into  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  into  the  Pentagon  re- 
sulted in  our  strategic  missile  forces 
not  being  built  with  a  hard-target  ca- 
pability. 

The  MAD  doctrine  foolishly  sup- 
posed that  the  military  strategists  and 
plaimers  in  the  Soviet  Union  would 
think  and  act  precisely  as  those  in  the 
United  States  who  have  promoted  the 
MAD  doctrine.  Simply  put.  they 
assume  that  Soviet  military  strategists 
and  planners  are  a  mirror  image  be- 
lieving in  the  fundamental  concept  of 
holding  major  population  centers  hos- 
tage to  nuclear  blackmail. 

Central  to  the  MAD  idea  is  the  prop- 
osition that  population  centers  be  left 
undefended  from  nuclear  attack.  Ac- 
cording to  MAD  advocates,  if  millions 
of  innocent  civilians  are  held  hostage 
in  undefended  population  centers  this 
so-called  balance  of  terror  would 
assure  stability. 

The  MAD  doctrine  was  and  is  an  im- 
moral doctrine  and  it  has  imperiled 
our  national  security.  The  doctrine  is 
immoral  because  it  is  based  upon  the 
needless  destruction  of  innocent  civil- 
ian populations.  It  has  imperiled  our 
national  security  because  it  did  not 
put  at  risk  the  sinews  of  the  Soviet 
war  fighting  machine:  Soviet  nuclear 
missile  installations.  Soviet  military 
installations.  Soviet  industry  essential 
to  war,  and  Soviet  command  and  con- 
trol installations,  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Soviet  political  and  military  estab- 
lishment has  been  only  too  happy  to 
have  had  the  MAD  doctrine  circulated 
and  acted  upon  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  West  for  the  last  two  dec- 


ades. The  Soviets  never  believed  it  and 
never  operated  on  Its  assumptions.  On 
the  contrary,  the  MAD  doctrine  not 
only  served  to  delude  Western  policy 
but  also  provided  the  cover  and  the 
time  the  Soviets  needed  to  proceed  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  build  their  own 
strategic  missile  forces  and  defense 
systems. 

With  the  replacement  of  the  MAD 
doctrine  with  the  strategy  outlined  in 
PD-59  in  1980.  we  have  rectified  oiu- 
lack  of  a  realistic  doctrine.  We  must 
now  proceed  to  build  the  deterrent 
systems  which  allow  us  to  effectively 
implement  our  strategy. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
clearly  stated  our  deterrence  policy  in 
his  report  to  the  Congress  back  on 
February  1.  1983  hi  the  following 
words: 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership. In  calculating  the  risks  of  aggression, 
recognizes  that  because  of  our  retaliatory 
capability,  there  can  be  no  circumstance  In 
which  it  could  benefit  by  beginning  a  nucle- 
ar war  at  any  level  or  of  any  duration.  If  the 
Soviets  recognize  that  our  forces  can  and 
will  deny  them  their  objectives  at  whatever 
level  of  nuclear  conflict  they  contemplate 
and.  In  addition,  that  such  a  conflict  could 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  those  political, 
military,  and  economic  assets  that  they 
value  most  highly,  then  deterrence  Is  effec- 
tive and  the  risk  of  war  diminished.  It  Is  this 
outcome  we  seek  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  bipartisan 
strategy  in  place.  This  strategy  calls 
for  placing  the  sinews  of  the  Soviet 
war  machine  at  risk  and  thereby  deny 
the  Soviets  their  war  objectives. 
Owing  to  the  legacy  of  the  MAD  doc- 
trine, however,  our  strategic  force  pos- 
ture is  not  up  to  the  Job  of  putting 
Soviet  warfighting  capabilities  at  risk. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  restore  strategic 
stability,  we  must  develop  our  invento- 
ry of  strategic  assets  to  fit  our  new 
strategy  and  to  make  it  effective  by 
having  hard-target  capability. 

SOVIET  STRATKIC  POUCT 

Mr.  President,  as  we  debate  the  MX 
Program,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  challenge  that  we 
face  from  the  Soviet  UnioiL  We  must 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  Soviet 
strategic  policy.  Secretary  Weinberger 
in  the  report  entitled  "Soviet  Military 
Power"  which  he  made  available  to 
the  American  people  in  March  1984 
clearly  and  forcefully  describes  Soviet 
strategic  policy  as  follows: 

Soviet  leaders,  since  Khrushchev's  time, 
have  followed  a  consistent  policy  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  intercontinental  forces. 
Their  main  objective  has  been  to  ci«ltalize, 
in  peacetime,  on  the  coercive  leverage  inher- 
ent in  powerful  nuclear  forces  to  Induce  pa- 
ralysis In  weapons  programs  and  create  po- 
litical disarray  In  the  free  societies.  In  war- 
time, they  would  regard  the  threat  or  actual 
use  of  those  forces  as  the  key  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  conflict. 

In  a  global  conflict,  Soviet  strategic  policy 
would  seek  the  destruction  of  Western  nu- 
clear forces  on  the  ground  and  in  flight  to 
their  targets,  the  capability  to  ensure  na- 
tional   survival    should    nuclear    weapons 


reach  the  Soviet  homeland  and  the  ability 
to  suKwrt  and  sustain  combined  aims 
combat  In  several  theaters  of  military  oper- 
ations. Prom  these  policy  directives  come 
several  overarching  strategic  wartime  mis- 
sions: 

Protect  the  Soviet  State: 

Support  the  land  war  In  Eurasia;  and 

Eliminate  the  VS.  capability  to  conduct 
or  support  warfare  at  home  and  beyond  its 
own  shores. 

Protection  of  the  Soviet  State,  the  most 
difficult  mission,  would  Involve: 

Dlsruptlcm  and  destruction  of  the  West's 
nuclear-aasodated  command,  control  and 
communications: 

Destruction  or  neutralization  of  as  many 
of  the  West's  nuclear  weapons  as  possible 
on  the  ground  or  at  sea  before  they  could  be 
launched: 

Interception  and  destruction  of  surviving 
weapons— aircraft  and  missiles— before  they 
reach  targets;  and 

Protection  of  the  Party,  the  State  and  In- 
dustrial Infrastructure  and  the  essential 
working  population  against  those  weapons 
that  reach  their  targets. 

Theater  and  strategic  forces  and  programs 
in  place  or  under  active  development  de- 
signed to  accomplish  these  tasks  Include: 

Hard-target-capable  Intercontinental  Bal- 
listic Missiles  (ICBMs).  Longer-Range  Inter- 
mediate-Range Nuclear  Porce  (LRINF)  mis- 
siles and  land-bssed  cruise  mlaslles; 

Bombers  and  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
(AliCMs)  capable  of  penetrating  VJB.  defen- 
sive systems; 

Submarine  launched  BaUistic  Missiles 
(SLBMs)  and  cruise  missiles  on  various  plat- 
forms:   

Antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  forces  ca- 
pable of  attacking  U.S.  nuclear-powered  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  (SSBNs); 

Air  and  missile  defenses.  Including  early 
warning  satellites  and  radars,  interceptor 
aircraft,  surface-to-air  nJssUes  (SAMs),  anti- 
balllstlc  missile  (ABM)  radars  and  Intercep- 
tors and  some  anti-aircraft  artlllerr. 

Antlsatelllte  weapons: 

Passive  defense  forces,  including  civil  de- 
fense forces,  and  countermeasures  troops 
and  equipment  devoted  to  confusing  Incom- 
ing aircraft;  and 

Hardened  facilities  numbering  in  the 
thousands,  command  vehicles  and  evacu- 
ation plans  designed  to  protect  Party,  mili- 
tary, governmental  and  Industrial  staffs,  es- 
sential workers  and,  to  the  extent  possible, 
the  general  population. 

Supporting  a  land  war  in  Eurasia  and 
eliminating  the  U.S.  capacity  to  fight  and 
support  conflict  would  require  the  capabil- 
ity to  employ  theater  and  strategic  forces 
over  a  variety  of  ranges  and  the  destruction 
of: 

Other  military-associated  command  and 
control; 

War-supporting  industries,  arsenals  and 
major  military  facilities: 

Ports  and  airfields  in  the  United  States 
and  those  along  sea  and  air  routes  to  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  theaters  of  war;  and 

Satellite  surveillance  sensors,  groimd- 
based  stu-veillance  sensors,  facilities  and 
commimlcatlons. 

Offensive  forces  (ICBMs,  LRINP,  SLBMs. 
cruise  missiles  and  bombers)  and  antlsatel- 
llte weapons  would  generally  be  assigned 
these  tasks.  In  some  cases,  special  purpose 
forces  could  be  used  for  these  missions,  es- 
pecially in  Eurasia.  These  tasks  would  be 
generally  less  demanding  than  those  in  the 
prime  category. 


Mr.  President.  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er's imclassif  led  report  to  the  public 
which  I  have  Just  quoted  is  baaed  upon 
classified  intelUgenoe  Information 
which  has  been  coUected  and  analyzed 
by  the  many  parts  of  our  overall  intel- 
ligence system.  It  is  a  statement  of 
fact  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  ignore 
in  our  deliberations  on  the  MX.  The 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  developed 
such  a  strategic  policy  and  strategic 
capabilities  is  a  clear  refutation  of  the 
policies  advocated  by  the  MAD  propo- 
nents. Our  national  security  is  threat- 
ened today  because  we  did  not  proceed 
to  build  hard-target  missiles  20  years 
ago.  The  MX  Program  will  correct  this 
grave  national  error. 

SOVIR  DOCTUm  OP  PBXnfPTIOM 

Mr.  President,  during  the  years  of 
debate  on  the  MX  missile,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  MX  have  refused  to  con- 
front directly  the  facts  about  Soviet 
doctrine  and  strategy.  So  often  we 
have  heard  that  if  the  United  States 
builds  the  MX  that  this  would  put  us 
on  a  so-called  hair  trigger  basis.  The 
facts  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  Soviets 
who.  by  the  MX  opponents  own  defini- 
tion, have  been  on  a  hair  trigger  basis 
for  some  25  years. 

Not  only  have  the  Soviets  designed 
their  strategic  missile  forces  with  the 
technical  capability  to  destroy  our 
strategic  missile  deterrent,  the  Soviets 
have  oriented  their  strategic  doctrine 
for  emplosrment  of  their  strategic 
rocket  forces  to  preemption.  There  is 
ample  evidence  to  demonstrate  that 
the  preferred  Soviet  doctrine  for  em- 
ployment is  preemption.  By  preemp- 
tion. I  mean  launch  on  strategic  warn- 
ing during  a  crisis.  This  preferred 
Soviet  doctrine  has  been  in  place  for 
some  25  years.  About  15  years  ago.  the 
Soviets  added  an  additional  employ- 
ment doctrine,  that  of  launch  on  tacti- 
cal warning.  Second  strike  for  the  So- 
viets is  their  least  preferred  employ- 
ment doctrine  which  exists  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

While  the  United  States  has  been 
committed  in  the  past  to  a  second 
strike  emplojrment  doctrine,  that  is 
the  one  least  favored  by  the  Soviets 
for  themselves,  the  opponents  of  MX 
continually  raise  the  "hair  trigger" 
slogan  against  the  sysbezn.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  ciulous  logical  position  to 
advance  given  the  facts  about  the  So- 
viets own  employment  doctrine  which 
stresses  preemption  first  and  fore- 
most. 

Secretary  Weinberger  in  his  report 
entitled  "Soviet  Idilltary  Power"  of 
March  1984  states  the  following  about 
Soviet  employment  doctrine: 

Soviet  nuclear  forces  are  designed  to  ful- 
fill their  missions  under  the  best  and  worst 
of  circumstances.  In  the  context  of  a  nucle- 
ar war,  the  Soviets  believe  the  most  favor- 
able drctmistance  would  be  a  preemptive 
strike;  the  least  favorable  would  be  a  follow- 
up  strike  after  nuclear  weapons  hit  the 
USSR.   Between   would   be   launch-under- 
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attack;  that  U.  executlnc  offenaive  oper- 
ationa  after  weapon*  aimed  at  the  USSR 
had  been  launched.  The  Sovleta  have  wlde- 
nnclnc  procrama  intended  to  enable  nucle- 
ar foroet  to  operate  under  each  of  theae  clr- 
cumatances.  Moreover,  the  Sovleta  appear  to 
believe  that  nuclear  war  mlcht  last  for 
weeks  or  even  months  and  have  factored 
this  into  their  force  development. 

In  a  preemptive  strike  the  essentials 
would  be  effective  coordination  of  the  strike 
and  sound  intelllcence  on  Western  Inten- 
tions. Soviet  nuclear  forces  routinely  prac- 
tice command  and  control  under  various 
conditions.  During  wartime,  the  main  mis- 
sion of  Soviet  intelllcence  would  be  to  deter- 
mine the  West's  courses  of  action. 

lAunch-under-attack  circumstances  would 
place  the  greatest  stress  on  attack  warning 
systems  and  launch  coordination.  To  meet 
this  demand,  the  Sovlete  have  established  a 
satellite-based  ICBM  launch  detection 
system,  built  an  over-the-horizon  radar  mis- 
sile launch  detection  system  to  back  up  the 
satellites  and  have  large  phased-array 
radars  ringing  the  USSR.  Theae  warning  de- 
vices could  give  the  Soviet  leadership  time 
to  launch  their  forces  after  an  enemy  strike 
had  been  launched.  To  prepare  for  this  pos- 
sibility, the  Soviets  practice  launching 
weapons  under  stringent  time  constraints. 

Follow-on  strikes  would  stress  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  command,  control  and  commu- 
nications systems  ss  well  as  the  weapons 
themselves.  The  Soviets  have  invested  heav- 
Uy  in  providing  this  survivability.  The  SS- 
17.  SS-18  and  88-19  ICBMs  are  housed  In 
the  world's  hardest  silos.  Silo  deployment 
has  been  adopted  for  ABMs  as  well.  To  in- 
crease survivability,  the  SS-30  LRINF  mis- 
sile is  mobile.  Mobile  ICBMs  are  under  de- 
velopment, and  a  mobile  strategic  surface- 
to-air  missile  is  being  tested.  The  launch 
control  facilities  for  offensive  missiles  are 
housed  In  very  hard  silos  or  on  off-road  ve- 
hicles. Communications  are  redundant  and 
hardened.  Higher  commands  have  multiple 
vehicles  and  aircraft  available  for  their  use 
as  alternate  command  posts.  Bombers  have 
alert  procedures  and  dispersal  airfields.  Bal- 
listic missile  submarines  could  be  placed  in 
timnels  near  their  home  ports,  submerged 
in  deep  fjords  Just  off  their  piers,  dispersed 
or  protected  by  Soviet  surface  and  subma- 
rine forces. 

The  belief  that  war  might  be  protracted 
has  led  to  the  USSR's  emphasis  on  surviv- 
ability along  with  war  reserves,  protection 
for  people  and  equipment  and  the  capacity 
to  reload  launchers.  Vot  their  ICBM. 
LRINF  and  air  defense  forces,  the  Soviets 
have  stocked  extra  missiles,  propellants  and 
warheads  throughout  the  USSR.  Some 
ICBM  silo  launchers  could  be  reloaded,  and 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  decontami- 
nation of  those  launchers.  Plans  for  the  sur- 
vival of  necessary  equipment  and  personnel 
have  been  developed  and  practiced.  In  addi- 
tion, resupply  systems  are  available  to 
reload  Soviet  SSBNs  in  protected  waters. 

Even  with  these  ambitious  development 
and  deployment  programs  over  the  years, 
the  Soviets  are  continuing  to  modernise  all 
aspecU  of  their  strategic  forces.  The  Soviet 
leadership  has  also  been  directing  a  com- 
paign  to  support  and  amplify  ongoing  antl- 
nudear  movements  In  the  West.  In  order  to 
influence,  delay  or  frustrate  Western  nucle- 
ar program  development.  Using  this  two- 
pronged  approach.  Moscow  seeks  new  gains 
in  relative  capabUity  despite  the  drive  of 
Western  governments  to  redress  the  imbal- 
ance that  has  developed  over  the  past 
decade. 


Because  of  the  open  nature  of  US  society, 
and  the  fact  that  much  US  technology  is 
undasalfied.  the  Soviets  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  US  research  and  develop- 
ment to  accelerate  their  already  consider- 
able technological  effort.  Infonnatlon  and 
hardware  already  obtained  have  saved  the 
USSR  bilUons  of  dollars  and  resulted  in  the 
achievement  of  some  military  capabilities 
years  in  advance  of  what  could  have  been 
achieved  if  they  were  solely  dependent  on 
their  own  resources. 

Bfr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  pre- 
emption was  one  of  the  earliest  tenets 
of  Soviet  military  strategy  formulated 
in  the  first  stace  of  the  post^talln 
debate— 1953-55— on  Soviet  military 
doctrine  and  strategy  in  the  nuclear 
age.  In  Soviet  strategy,  preemption  is 
strictly  on  the  warning  that  the  Sovi- 
ets expect  to  acquire  in  a  crisis.  It  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  preventive  war 
or  an  unprovoked  surprise  attack  out 
of  the  blue. 

Because  the  literal  term  for  preemp- 
tion is  subject  to  misinterpretation, 
however,  the  Soviets  have  seldom  used 
it  since  the  late  fifties.  Instead,  they 
use  the  terms  "frustrate."  "disrupt." 
and  "repel"  a  surprise  attack  by  the 
West  and  stress  the  importance  of  sur- 
prise and  seizing  the  initiative.  One 
authoritative  treatment  of  this  subject 
is  available  to  the  public.  The  study. 
entiUed  "War  and  the  Soviet  Union." 
was  written  by  Herbert  S.  Dinerstein. 
During  the  sixties,  the  Soviets  spelled 
out  the  meaning  of  "frustrating"  and 
'repelling"  an  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  meant  a  combined— of fen- 
sive — counterforce  and  defensive — air, 
missile,  space,  and  civil  defense— oper- 
ations. 

Examples  of  such  Soviet  strategic 
thought  are  available  to  the  public. 
They  appear  in  the  authoritative 
Soviet  military  Journal.  "MUitary 
Thought."  which  has  been  declassified 
up  to  1973.  Among  examples  of  such 
strategic  thought  are:  Col.  V.  Morosov, 
"The  Third  Edition  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism on  War  and  the  Army."  No.  7. 
1963:  Oen.  MaJ.  Vav'yalov.  in  No.  10. 
1965.  Oen.  MaJ.  N.  Vasendin  and  Col. 
N.  Kaznetsov  in  No.  6.  1968:  and  Oen. 
Col.  M.  Povally.  "Development  of 
Soviet  Military  Strategy."  in  No.  2, 
1967. 

Also  available  to  the  public  is  infor- 
mation illustrating  the  Soviet  employ- 
ment option  of  launch  on  tactical 
warning  of  enemy  missile  and  aircraft 
launch.  This  is  stated  unambiguously 
by  Marshall  of  the  Soviet  Union  N. 
Krylov.  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Soviet  Rocket  Forces,  in  Military 
Thought,  No.  11.  1967. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the 
detMite  on  the  MX,  opponents  of  the 
MX  have  not  seriously  touched  on  the 
subject  of  Soviet  emplojrment  doc- 
trine. Instead,  they  talk  about  a  so- 
called  hair  trigger  response  which  the 
deployment  of  the  MX  would  alleged- 
ly bring  upon  us.  While  there  has  been 
a  deluge   of   "hair   trigger"   rhetoric 


against  the  MX,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  In  a  "hair  trigger" 
employment  mode,  as  defined  by  MX 
opponents,  for  some  25  years. 

MX  HAS  A  CUnCAt  lOSSIOII 

BCr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  during  the  debate  on 
the  MX  that  it  is  a  system  without  a 
mission.  MX  has  a  mission:  it  provides 
the  United  States  with  a  hard  target 
capability,  a  counterforce  capability, 
required  by  our  strategic  doctrine  in 
order  to  regain  strategic  stability. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
never  operated  on  the  basis  of  the  doc- 
trine of  mutual  assured  destruction.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
signed its  strategic  missile  forces  to  de- 
stroy our  strategic  missile  forces. 
There  are  great  asymmetries  today  in 
the  targeting  field  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  From  a 
strategists  and  war  planners'  point  of 
view,  the  United  States  offers  a  much 
easier  target  than  does  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  U.S.  target  base  that  a 
Soviet  war  planner  faces  is  only  about 
half  as  large  and  half  as  hard  as  the 
target  base  that  a  U.S.  planner  con- 
fronts with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must,  therefore,  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  have  a  counterforce  capabil- 
ity against  the  full  array  of  Soviet  tar- 
gets in  order  to  eliminate  these  great 
asymmetries  In  targeting  and  thereby 
regain  strategic  stability. 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  historical 
record.  By  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  had 
a  counterforce  capability  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia  with  their  SS-4  and  8S-5 
medium  range  ballistic  missiles 
[MRBM].  Now,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed the  SS-20  missiles  which  give 
them  a  capability  against  hardened 
targets  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  such  as 
the  French  and  Chinese  missiles.  I 
might  add.  that  it  is  possible  that  SS- 
20's  can  be  deployed  in  Soviet  Asia  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  hit  U.S.  territory 
in  Alaska. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  a  ca- 
pability against  hardened  targets  in 
these  United  States  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  latest  models  of  their 
SS-17.  SS-18.  and  SS-19  ICBM  sys- 
tems. The  Soviets  have  tested  new 
models  of  ICBM's. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  be- 
tween 70  and  80  percent  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  warhead  inventory  has  a  hard 
target  capability.  We  in  these  United 
States  have  only  a  minimal  capability 
against  hardened  Soviet  targets. 
Indeed,  we  have  not  had  an  across-the- 
board  strategic  modernization  since 
1965. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  systematically 
hardened  its  key  centers  of  military 
value.  The  Soviet  Union  has  hardened 
not  only  its  missile  silos  but  also  has 
hardened  military  command  and  con- 
trol sites.  The  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped its  capabilities  for  evacuation  and 
civil  defense.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 


program  to  diqwrse  a  wide  variety  of 
economic  and  military  assets. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  in 
his  report  on  Soviet  Military  Power  of 
March  1984  states  the  following  about 
Soviet  defense  measures: 

PASSIVK  DIRlfSS 

Soviet  passive  defense  preparations  have 
been  underway  in  earnest  for  some  30  years, 
and  have,  over  time,  expanded  from  the  pro- 
tection of  such  vital  entities  as  the  national 
Party  and  government  leadership  and 
Armed  Forces,  to  embrace  the  territorial 
leadership,  national  economy  and  general 
population.  The  Soviets  regard  passive  de- 
fense as  an  essential  ingredient  of  their 
overall  military  posture  and  their  war  plan- 
ning. In  conjunction  with  active  forces,  the 
Soviets  plan  for  their  passive  defense  pro- 
gram to  ensure  the  survival  and  wartime 
continuity  of: 

Soviet  leadership. 

Military  command  and  control. 

War-supporting  Industrial  production  and 
services,  and 

The  essential  worliforce  and  protection  of 
as  much  of  the  general  population  as  possi- 
ble. 

As  this  program  has  expanded,  elements 
of  it  have  been  designated  by  the  Soviets  ss 
"civil  defense."  Use  of  this  term  in  its 
normal  Western  context  does  not  convey 
the  fuU  scope  of  Soviet  Ovil  Defense. 

Extensive  planning  for  the  transition  of 
the  entire  State  and  economy  to  a  wartime 
posture  has  been  fimdamental  to  Soviet  pas- 
sive defense  preparations.  The  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  Civil  Defense  officials  have 
supervised  the  development  of  special  orga- 
nizations and  procedures  to  Implement 
quickly  the  transition  to  war  and  have  em- 
phasized the  mobilization  and  protection  of 
all  national  resources  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  war  and  recovery. 

The  senior  Soviet  military  establishment 
has  also  supervised  the  30-year  program  to 
construct  hardened  command  posts  and  sur- 
vivable  communications  for  key  military 
commanders  and  civiUan  managers  at  all 
levels  of  the  Party  and  government.  like- 
wise, protective  hardening,  dispersal  and 
wartime  production  plans  for  Soviet  indus- 
try have  all  been  coordinated  with  the  war- 
time requirements  of  the  military  and  su- 
pervised by  Civil  Defense  personneL  The 
protection  of  the  general  population 
through  evacuation  procedures  and  exten- 
sive sheltering  in  or  near  urban  areas  Is  the 
most  visible  aspect  of  the  passive  defense 
program. 

Soviet  Civil  Defense  BSanagement.  These 
psssive  defense  programs  reflect  the  Soviet 
concept  of  the  system  In  Its  wartime  mode. 
The  wartime  management  system  would  be 
a  militarized  system  of  national  administra- 
tion in  which  peacetime  government  bodies 
become  Civil  Defense  components  under 
direct  military  subordination.  This  would 
extend  to  Soviet  territorial  administration 
at  all  levels  and  to  specialized  functional 
components  such  as  Industrial,  transport, 
power  and  communications  ministries. 
Soviet  authorities  at  all  levels  would  serve 
as  uniformed  chiefs  of  Civil  Defense  and 
command  their  respective  organizations  in  a 
military  capacity.  Soviet  ClvU  Defense  thus 
serves  both  as  a  vehicle  to  administer  peace- 
time preparations  and  training  and  as  the 
infrastructure  that  would  knit  together  civil 
and  military  bodies  in  their  unified  wartime 
management  sjrstems. 

Continuity  of  Leadership  Functions. 
Soviet  commanders   and  managers  at  all 


levels  of  the  Party  and  government  are  pro- 
vided hardened  alternate  command  posts  lo- 
cated well  away  from  urttan  oentets.  This 
comprehensive  and  redundant  system,  com- 
posed of  more  than  1.500  hardened  facilities 
with  spedal  communications,  is  patterned 
after  similar  capabilities  afforded  the 
Armed  Forces.  Blore  than  175.000  key  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  system  are  believed 
to  be  equin>ed  with  such  alternate  facilities 
in  addition  to  the  many  deep  bunkers  and 
blast  shelters  in  Soviet  cities. 

Stability  of  the  Wartime  Economy.  Soviet 
passive  defense  efforts  include  measures  to 
iwiwt.»tw  essential  production  and  services 
even  during  a  nuclear  war.  Elaborate  plans 
have  been  set  for  the  full  mobaisation  of 
the  national  economy  in  support  of  the  war 
effort  and  the  conversion  to  wartime  pro- 
duction. Reserves  of  vital  materials  are 
maintained,  many  in  hardened  underground 
structures.  Redundant  industrial  facilities 
have  been  built  and  are  in  active  produc- 
tion. Industrial  and  other  economic  facili- 
ties have  been  equipped  with  blast  shelters 
for  the  workforce,  and  detailed  procedures 
have  been  developed  for  the  relocation  of 
selected  planU  and  equipment  By  ensuring 
the  survival  of  essential  workers,  the  Soviets 
intend  to  reconstitute  vital  production  pro- 
grams using  thoae  industrial  components 
that  can  be  redirected  or  salvaged  after 
attack. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  concept  for  developing  a 
counterforce  missOe  is  not  a  new  idea. 
In  fact,  this  concept  grew  out  of  the 
STRAT-X  studies  which  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analjrsls  at  the  request  of  the  Johnson 
administration  during  1966-67.  Taking 
note  of  the  Soviet  ABM  developments 
as  well  as  of  the  development  of  Soviet 
counterforce  capability,  the  STRAT-X 
studies  recommended  the  concept  of 
developing  a  coimterforce  missile  by 
the  United  States. 

The  ICX  has  the  critical  mission  of 
restoring  strategic  stability  by  putting 
at  risk  the  hardened  target  base  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Real  deterrence  can  be 
achieved  only  by  putting  at  risk  the 
sinews  of  the  Soviet  war  machine  and 
thereby  deny  them  their  war  objec- 
tives. 

WHT  WE  HXKD  THS  MX 

Mr.  President,  owing  to  the  mutual 
assured  destruction  doctrine,  our  stra- 
tegic force  posture  is  not  up  to  the  Job 
of  putting  Soviet  warf  ighting  capabili- 
ties at  risk.  Therefore,  we  need  to  de- 
velop our  inventory  of  strategic  assets 
to  fit  our  new  strategy  and  to  make  it 
effective.  The  MX  is  the  system  that 
is  required. 

Our  submarine  launched  ballistic 
missile  [SLBM]  force  has  little  value 
against  Soviet  hardened  targets.  Whsr? 
These  Poseiden  missiles  were  purpose- 
ly designed  to  minimize  their  accuracy 
in  order  to  fit  into  the  unsoimd  MAD 
doctrine.  In  my  Judgment,  these  Posei,- 
den  missiles  must  be  updated  as  soon 
as  possible  with  stellar  guidance  equip- 
ment to  Improve  their  accuracy  and 
hence  their  capability. 

Our  Minuteman  III  ICBM  force,  in- 
troduced in  1971.  was  also  specifically 
designed    to    minimize    its    capability 


against  hardened  Soviet  targets. 
Anin,  the  design  was  adopted  to  fit 
the  unsound  MAD  doctrine.  It  is  tnie 
that  our  Bllnuteman  ICBM  force  is 
being  lnu>roved  under  the  Minuteman 
m-A  program.  Nonetheless,  we  still 
must  go  forward  with  the  MX  pro- 
gram in  order  to  provide  our  great 
Nation  with  the  necessary  capability 
against  hardened  Soviet  targets.  The 
MX  program,  we  should  note,  will  only 
partially  replace  the  Minuteman  in- 
ventory; but.  such  a  replacement  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  our  deterrent  ca- 
pability. 

We  cannot  rely  on  our  strategic 
bomber  force,  which  is  30  years  old,  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses  and  to  de- 
stroy hardened  Soviet  targets.  We 
need  to  modernize  this  force  as  well.  It 
is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  have  the  technol- 
ogy for  an  effective  defense  against 
our  strategic  bomber  forces  during  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  Recognizing  this, 
the  Soviets  have  invested  massive 
amounts  of  rubles  to  develop  their  air 
defense  amiabilities  in  order  to  deny 
our  strategic  bomber  forces.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  deploying  the  SA-10  missile 
system.  The  Soviets  have  deployed  the 
look-down/shoot-down  Foxbat  air- 
craft. The  Soviets  are  working  on  their 
own  AW  ACS  system. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviets  want  to 
make  the  1980's  the  decade  of  their  su- 
premacy in  air  defense  so  that  they 
can  deny  our  strategic  bomber  deter- 
rent. In  the  face  of  this  massive  Soviet 
effort  in  air  defense,  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  new  and  yet  improven 
Stealth  program  can  restore  the  viabil- 
ity of  our  bomber  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
after  some  16  years  of  so-called  arms 
control  negotiations  we  are  confronted 
with  a  situation  of  gross  strategic  in- 
stability. At  the  outset  of  these  negoti- 
ations, neither  side  had  the  capability 
of  destroying  the  hardened  targets  of 
the  other  side.  The  Soviets  today  have 
an  arsenal  of  ICBM  warheads  70  to  80 
percent  of  which  are  designed  for  hard 
target  capability.  Some  2,000  of  these 
warheads  are  on  the  SS-19  missUes 
which  are  heavy  missiles  by  the  spirit 
of  U.S.  unilateral  declarations.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  the  SALT  I  sought  to 
prohibit  the  development  of  the  SS-19 
heavy  missile  system.  The  Soviets, 
however,  ignored  this  intent  and  pro- 
ceeded to  deploy  these  heavy  missiles. 
The  United  States  has  gone  along  with 
this  Soviet  program  and  treats  these 
missiles  as  if  they  were  in  the  light 
missile  category.  This  head-in-the- 
sand  approach,  of  course,  does  nothing 
to  mitigate  the  very  real  threat  that 
these  heavy  missiles  pose  to  these 
United  States. 

Any  we^ions  system  that  can  de- 
stroy a  hard  target  with  two  warheads 
is  a  very  good  system,  whether  Soviet 
or  United  States.  The  Soviets  have  de- 
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signed  their  sjvtenu  on  »  two  warhead 
for  one  target  basis.  In  order  to  have 
high  assurance,  however,  the  Soviets 
think  in  terms  of  a  three  warhead  for 
one  target  attack  against  our  Minute- 
man  force.  The  Soviets  have  slaed 
their  force  in  exactly  this  manner. 
After  an  attack  using  three  warheads 
for  each  U.S.  target,  the  Soviets  would 
have  1.400  warheads  in  reserve  in  their 
S8-18's  and  8S-19's. 

Some  critics  of  the  BCX  call  it  a  first 
strike  weapon.  They  note  its  technical 
characteristics,  such  as  high  accuracy, 
which  give  the  system  a  counterforce 
capability.  They  also  point  out  the 
factor  of  vulnerability.  As  I  have 
stated,  we  need  a  counterforce  capabil- 
ity against  Soviet  hardened  targets.  I 
would  point  out  that  how  a  weapon  is 
employed  is  determined  by  national 
policy  and  not  by  the  technical  charac- 
teristics of  the  weapon.  Furthermore, 
as  I  noted  before,  the  Soviets  have 
been  from  the  beginning  in  the  pre- 
emption mode.  That  is.  for  some  25 
years,  launch  on  strategic  warning 
during  a  crisis  has  been  the  preferred 
Soviet  employment  doctrine.  About  15 
years  ago.  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  Sovi- 
ets included  launch  on  tactical  warn- 
ing as  their  number  two  emplojrment 
option  with  second  strike  as  only  a  last 
resort. 

Some  critics  of  MX  talk  about  a  hair 
trigger  response.  For  reasons  that  I 
have  mentioned,  by  these  critics  own 
definition,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  who 
by  their  launch  on  strategic  warning 
during  a  crisis  or  by  their  launch  on 
tactical  warning  doctrine  are  in  just 
the  hair  trigger  mode  that  the  critics 
contend  the  MX  will  bring  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  histori- 
cal record  that  throughout  the  last 
almost  30  years  of  Soviet  hair  trigger 
posture,  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  second  strike  posture  and  a 
second  strike  capability. 

If  anything,  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  Soviet  buildup  with  its 
hard  target  capability  and  our  unwlU- 
ingness  to  defend  our  deterrent  forces 
with  ABM  systems  is  driving  the 
United  States  to  a  laimch  on  tactical 
warning  as  the  only  response  available 
to  us  given  the  Soviet  determination 
to  deny  us  our  deterrent.  I  would  point 
out  that  such  a  U.S.  launch  on  tactical 
warning  posture  would  be  less  hair 
trigger  than  the  preferred  Soviet 
launch  on  strategic  warning,  or  pre- 
emption, mode  that  they  are  already 
in  and  have  been  in  for  some  25  years. 

Some  critics  point  to  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  MX  and  propose  that  the 
United  States  build  small  single  war- 
head missiles,  so-called  Midgetman.  in- 
stead. First  of  all.  the  only  way  to  pro- 
tect land  based  missiles  is  to  build 
harder  silos  for  them  or  to  build  ABM 
sjrstems  for  them  or  both.  Building 
harder  silos  is  difficult  because  the 
silos  themselves  can  be  hardened  but 
the  missiles  inside  may  not  be  as  hard 


as  their  silos.  FOr  a  single  warhead 
mlssUe.  it  Is  difflctilt  to  find  a  basing 
mode  more  survivable  than  silos  unless 
there  is  a  large  nimiber  of  multiple 
silo  sites  for  each  one  or  unless  an 
ABM  system  is  provided.  Within  the 
SALT  II  constraints,  taking  on  ac- 
count Soviet  missile  throwweight  and 
SLBM  MIRV  limits,  there  is  no  feasi- 
ble way  to  provide  more  survivable 
basing  modes. 

Some  critics  assert  that  the  MX  with 
its  10  warheads  would  be  a  more  at- 
tractive target  for  the  Soviets  than 
BCinuteman  with  its  3  warheads.  In 
this  regard,  let  me  Just  state  the  fol- 
lowing fact.  There  Is  ample  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Soviets  target 
all,  let  me  repeat,  all  U.S.  missiles, 
warheads,  weapons  storage  areas,  and 
our  National  Command  Authority. 
The  Soviet  inventory  contains  enough 
warheads  to  put  3  warheads  on  each 
U.S.  target  with  about  1.400  warheads 
left  in  reserve  in  S8-18  and  88-19  mls- 
sUes  alone.  The  attractiveness  asser- 
tion is  irrelevant  in  the  fact  of  the 
facts  of  Soviet  war  planning  and  in  the 
face  of  the  composition  and  structure 
of  the  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  arsenal. 

As  for  the  proposal  to  build  the 
BCidgetman  itself,  either  in  addition  to 
or  instead  of  the  MX,  I  would  point 
out  that  such  a  system  could  be  de- 
signed to  be  Just  as  accurate  and  Just 
as  effective  as  an  MX.  Of  course,  the 
proposed  Midgetman  would  have  only 
one  warhead  and  therefore  it  would  be 
much  more  expensive  to  develop  the 
numbers  of  required  Mldgetmans  to 
give  the  same  hard-target  efficiency  as 
a  multiwarhead  MX.  Leaving  this 
latter  point  aside,  because  the  Midget- 
man could  be  designed  to  be  as  accu- 
rate and  as  effective  as  an  MX  it 
would  have  the  counterforce  capabil- 
ity which  the  critics  of  MX  decry. 

Proponents  of  such  a  missile  vfttem 
also  suggest  that  it  could  be  made 
mobile  and  therefore  less  vulnerable 
to  attack.  But  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
There  are  very  few  areas  in  these 
United  States  on  public  lands  with  di- 
mensions of  10  miles  by  10  miles 
square  that  some  proponents  suggest 
is  appropriate  to  their  scheme.  These 
sites  would  be  on  large  military  areas 
of  which  there  are  perhaps  two  or 
three.  The  proponents  of  mobile 
basing  across  a  large  area  such  as  this 
assert  that  the  missile  can  be  moved 
from  one  section  of  the  area  to  an- 
other and  thereby  avoid  destruction. 
That  is.  proponents  of  such  a  scheme 
assert  that  mobile  missiles  would  be 
less  vulnerable.  If  we  carefully  exam- 
ine this  assertion,  we  will  find  that  the 
mobile  missiles  would  be  Just  as  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  attack  as  those  in 
fixed  silos.  Why?  Simply  because  the 
Soviets  could  launch  a  cookie-cutter 
type  barrage  which  would  cover  the 
entire  area  and  devastate  anjrthing 
within  its  boundaries.  So  much  for  the 
Invulnerability   of  mobUe  missiles.   I 


would  point  out  that  the  Soviets  could 
do  this  type  of  barrage  attack  in  an  af- 
fordable manner  within  the  SALT  II 
constraints. 

Some  critics  of  the  MX  assert  that 
should  the  MX  be  built  and  deployed, 
the  Soviets  could  then  move  their  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missiles 
[SLBM]  closer  to  the  U.S.  coastline  to 
be  within  10  minutes  flight  time  to 
U,8.  targeto.  The  United  SUtes.  it  is 
argued,  would  then  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  launch  our  missiles  faster  and 
this  would  encourage  a  hair-trigger  re- 
sponse on  our  part.  I  would  point  out 
that  no  Soviet  SLBM  has  a  hard 
target  capability.  They  therefore, 
would  not  be  effective  against  hard- 
ened U.S.  silos.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Soviets  are  endeavoring  to  change  the 
composition  of  their  SLBM  force. 
They  are  replacing  their  S8N-4  mis- 
siles with  missiles  have  ICBM  ranges 
such  as  the  S8N-8.  the  888N-18.  and 
the  S8N-20.  This  gives  the  Soviets  a 
standoff  capability  which  is  in  line 
with  their  objective  of  obtaining  a 
large  secure  reserve  force  of  nuclear 
missiles. 

I  would  also  point  out.  in  this  area, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  the  Soviets 
moving  in  close  to  our  shores  to 
achieve  a  10-minute  flight  time  for 
their  SLBM's  to  U.S.  targets  would 
greatly  increase  the  likelihood  of  their 
detection  as  well  as  their  vulnerability 
to  U.S.  attack.  The  Soviets,  of  course, 
wish  to  avoid  detection  and  seek  to 
mtntmigp  the  vulnerability  of  their 
SLBM  force.  For  this  reason,  they  are 
developing  the  long  range  SLBM's 
that  I  noted  above  and  for  this  reason 
they  seek  a  standoff  capability. 

Let  us  be  frank.  Long-term  Soviet 
planning  in  the  SLBM  field  is  unrelat- 
ed to  the  issue  of  the  development  and 
deplosrment  of  the  MX  missile.  Addi- 
tionally, any  so-called  hair-trigger  re- 
sponse on  our  part  Is  an  irrelevant 
point  because,  as  I  have  noted  before, 
the  Soviets  have  been  in  a  launch  on 
strategic  wunlng  mode  as  their  pre- 
ferred employment  option  for  over  25 
years  and  some  15  years  ago  Included  a 
launch  on  tactical  warning  as  their 
second  option. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion, that  while  we  have  finally  adopt- 
ed a  reEdistic  deterrence  strategy,  in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  strategic  force  posture  with  which 
to  implement  this  new  strategy.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  designed  and  built  its 
strategic  missile  forces  to  destroy  our 
stategic  deterrent.  We  must  develop 
our  strategic  missile  force  in  order  to 
achieve  real  deterrence  by  having  the 
capability  to  put  at  risk  the  sinews  of 
the  Soviet  war  machine  and  so  to  deny 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  their  war 
objectives. 

Mr.  President,  the  MX  program  pro- 
vides these  United  States  with  a  capa- 
bility a^slnst  hardened  Soviet  targets. 


The  MX  is  a  system  that  we  need  to 
break  out  of  the  wei^wns  inventory 
which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  as- 
sured destructionlsts.  The  MX  pro- 
gram helps  to  provide  the  capability 
that  our  new  and  realistic  strategic 
doctrine  requires,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  vital 
prosTuii* 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
coming  votes  on  the  BCX  authorization 
and  appropriation  resolutions  are  of 
critical  importance  to  this  country. 
What  is  at  stake  is  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world,  and 
no  one  here  can  take  that  issue  light- 
ly. It  is  the  task  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  assure  that  no 
other  country  could  dare  think  that  it 
could  attack  the  United  SUtes  with 
nuclear  wei4>ons  and  hope  to  escape  a 
similar  horrid  fate.  In  short,  deter- 
rence must  be  preserved. 

It  is  so  obvious  that  Americans  want 
peace  In  the  world  and  that  they 
would  be  in  favor  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations and  arms  reductions.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  most  Americans 
would  prefer  to  pursue  peace  and  arms 
control  from  a  position  of  strength.  A 
majority  of  Americans  have  supported 
President  Reagan's  attempt  to  up- 
grade U.S.  strategic  forces  in  order 
that  our  national  security  can  be  pre- 
served and  enhanced.  Similarly,  a  ma- 
jority of  Wyoming  citizens  recognize 
the  need  to  preserve  deterrence  and 
are  willing  to  do  their  share  in  this 
pursuit. 

During  the  past  5  yearo  occur  on  the 
high  plains  of  Wyoming.  With  this  de- 
ployment we  wlU  begin  to  see  U.S.  vul- 
nerabilities diminished.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  has  a  credible  deterrent,  we 
must  take  the  bold  steps  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  funding  for  an  addi- 
tional 21  Peacekeeper  missiles.  I  can 
assure  you  all  that  I  have  had  the 
same  strong  emotional,  moral,  and 
human  feelings  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  my  colleagues  and 
hundreds  of  my  fellow  Wyomingites 
since  the  President  determined  to  go 
forward  with  deplojrment  of  the 
Peacekeeper  missile.  I  feel  the  same 
ambivalence— the  same  tearing  of  loy- 
alties—and the  same  difficulty  with 
the  assessment  of  our  national  and 
personal  priorities.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, I  have  determined  that  deploy- 
ment of  an  additional  21  missiles  is, 
indeed,  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

This  body  has  been  talking  about 
the  Peacekeeper  missile  for  almost  10 
years  without  taking  complete  action. 
In  the  same  period  the  Soviet  Union 
has  deployed  over  600  up-to-date  land- 
based  missiles  with  multiple  warheads. 
The  deployment  of  a  minimum 
number  of  MX  missiles  cannot  be  seen 
as  a  so-called  first  strike  threat  to 
Soviet  missUes.  There  is  a  very  clear 
need  for  the  United  States  to  restore 


its  capabilities  to  destroy  superhar- 
dened  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
existence  of  the  current  imbalance  in 
this  ability  may  cause  the  new  Soviet 
leadership  to  perceive  that  they  can 
engage  in  crisis  bargaining  In  any  area 
of  the  world  without  fearing  a  U.S.  re- 
sponse. We  can  ill-afford  to  ignore  the 
imbalance  that  exists  today.  Deploy- 
ment of  the  Peacekeeper  missile  is 
mandated  by  the  need  to  modernize 
the  land-based  segment  of  our  ever- 
ready  strategic  triad.  When  the  first 
MX  is  placed  in  the  ground  it  will  be 
almost  15  years  between  the  last  de- 
ployment of  our  most  modem  Minute- 
man  ni  missile.  While  the  program  to 
develop  a  small  single  warhead  missile 
progresses.  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  must  have  the  foresight  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  security  in  that  in- 
terim. 

Some  opponents  of  the  Peacekeeper 
missUe  have  argued  that  we  should 
spend  less  money  on  the  land-based 
arm  of  the  strategic  triad  and  more  on 
submarine  missiles.  This  argument  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  each  arm  of  the  triad  is 
strong  and  that  each  segment  has 
speed,  reliability,  and  hard  target  ca- 
pabilities. The  maintenance  of  our 
modem  triad  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  unexpected  Soviet  defense  devel- 
opments or  other  future  events  will 
not  radically  shift  the  rough  strategic 
balance. 

I  often  hear  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  talk  about  the  survivability 
of  the  Peacekeeper  as  a  reason  to 
cancel  the  program.  However,  I  wiU 
point  out  that  survivability  is  not  a 
static  phenomenon.  We  shall  have  the 
opportunity  in  the  future  to  harden 
the  silos  that  the  Peacekeeper  will  be 
deployed  in.  We  have  learned  from  the 
Soviets  that  by  using  mechanically  re- 
inforced elements  our  current  silo 
hardening  technology  can  be  advanced 
to  a  degree  where  we  could  ensure 
silos  much  harder  than  those  which 
we  have  today.  The  individuals  who 
most  often  raise  this  argument  do  so 
in  the  context  of  worst  case  estimates, 
and  f  aU  to  acknowledge  that  a  ghastly 
variety  of  attack  and  survivability  sce- 
narios exist  in  the  real  world.  These 
individuals  also  forget  that  in  the  con- 
text of  the  total  triad,  the  individual 
elements  of  that  triad  reinforce  the 
survivability  of  one  another. 

Certain  opponents  of  the  Peacekeep- 
er have  asserted  that  the  Peacekeeper 
is  a  weak  weapon.  This  statement  is 
obviously  an  oversimplification  of  the 
vulnerability  argument.  No  nuclear 
weapon  is  a  weak  weapon.  The  Peace- 
keeper missile  is  a  imiquely  powerful 
weapon  that  is  meant  never  to  t>e  used. 
The  throw  weight  of  the  Peacekeeper 
and  its  newly  improved  warhead  make 
for  an  awesome  combination.  If  Ameri- 
can opponents  of  the  Peacekeeper  do 
not  know  this,  I  can  confidently  assure 
you  that  the  Soviet  Union  does. 


In  recent  months  the  terms,  "arms 
control"  and  "the  MX  missUe"  have 
inevitably  become  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion. Arms  control  negotiations  should 
always  be  used  to  enhance  national  se- 
curity, never  to  diminish  it.  In  this 
vein,  the  Peacekeeper  mIssUe  becomes 
an  important  factor.  While  I  remain 
certain  that  all  of  us  wish  to  see  arms 
control  agreements  and  arms  reduc- 
tions, it  is  folly  to  begin  such  reduc- 
tions prior  to  the  completion  of  or 
coming  to  a  common  understanding  on 
official  negotiations. 

The  Peacekeeper  should  assist  us  in 
achieving  strategic  stability  in  coun- 
terforce wewonry.  In  addition,  de- 
plosrment  of  an  adequate  number  of 
Peacekeeper  missiles  should  provide 
an  incentive  to  the  Soviets  to  negoti- 
ate reductions,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  achieve  a 
balance  in  the  ICBM  counterforce  ca- 
pability. The  Soviets  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  unilaterally  relinquish  the  ad- 
vantage they  now  enjoy. 

Our  U.S.  Arms  Control  advisor,  Paul 
Nitze,  has  stated  that  a  congressional 
move  to  withhold  funds  for  the  de- 
plojmient  of  additional  missOes  would 
encourage  the  Soviets  to  increase  their 
opposition  and  propaganda  efforts. 
Iifr.  Nitze  went  further  by  noting  that 
the  withholding  of  fimds  for  an  addi- 
tional 21  missiles  might  not  manifest 
itself  immediately  in  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion in  Geneva,  but  that  defeat  of  the 
BCX  would  be  seen  in  Moscow  as  indi- 
cating a  lack  of  U.S.  resolve  and  the 
Soviets  would  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
their  propaganda  campaign  designed 
to  force  unilateral  UJS.  concessions 
rather  than  bargaining  seriously.  Con- 
gress cannot  in  good  conscience  under- 
mine current  arms  control  negotiation 
efforts  by  denying  funding  for  these 
missiles. 

After  considering  all  aq>ects  of  the 
Peacekeeper  funding  issue— I  do,  in 
good  conscience,  express  my  intention 
of  full  support.  I  did  not  come  to  this 
conclusion  easily— I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  expressions  on  every  side  of 
this  issue— and  I  have  cautiously  rec- 
ognized that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  represented  through  all  perspec- 
tives. I  do  hear,  very  clearly,  those  ex- 
pressions which  are  often  presented  to 
me.  that  we  must  take  the  first  step  in 
arms  reduction— or  that  we  must  at 
some  point  say  "enough  is  enough." 
and  that  we  should  move  forward 
toward  weapons  reductions  even  if  it 
means  placing  us.  initially,  at  risk.  Ah. 
if  only  that  could  be  an  effective  way 
to  reduce  the  world  supply  of  nuclear 
arms  and  the  daily  threat  to  our  exist- 
ence and  our  cherished  way  of  life. 
Unfortimately.  the  adversary  we  are 
dealing  with  in  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  quite  share  our  perspective.  The 
Soviets  have  a  stated  intention  of 
wanting  to  reach  verifiable  arms  con- 
trol agreements— yet  their  statements 
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do  not  carry  the  same  meaning  as  the 
statements  that  we  make  in  that 
regard.  The  Soviet  Union  generally 
sees  the  arms  control  process  as  a 
means  of  limiting  enemy  capabilities 
through  the  use  of  propaganda  and 
signed  agreements.  History  has  cer- 
tainly shown  us  that  we  cannot,  and 
must  not,  base  our  defense  on  the 
simple  assurance  that  the  Soviets  will 
follow  our  lead.  This  thought  is  negli- 
gently naive. 

We  need  only  to  cast  a  cursory 
glance  at  more  recent  history  in  order 
to  leam  how  the  Soviets  respond  to 
given  weapons  programs.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  the  Peacelteeper 
missile  should  not  be  deployed  so  that 
the  Soviets  will  be  more  willing  to 
reach  arms  control  agreements.  How- 
ever, the  Soviets  could  have  reduced 
the  number  of  intermediate  range  mis- 
siles they  have  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  missile  in 
Europe.  However,  the  Soviets  chose 
not  to  exercise  that  option,  and  only 
after  we  deployed  the  Pershing  missile 
did  they  again  become  serious  about 
arms  control  negotiations. 

I  think  we  often  overlook  the  broad 
sweep  and  perspective  when  dealing 
with  this  sensitive  issue.  There  are 
many  ways  in  our  free  society  where 
proposals  such  as  this  can  be  stopped 
or  deferred.  Congress  has  the  full 
means  to  halt  a  project  based  on  ob- 
jections to  minor  elements  of  an  over- 
all plan.  That  is  the  way  it  is  in  a  free 
society— but  I  would  caution  my  col- 
leagues to  recall  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  no  such  system— they  have  no 
array  of  civilian  checks  and  balances 
built  into  their  system.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  individual  citizens  are  not  con- 
sulted on  issues  of  national  defense 
and  its  Government  motives  are  not 
openly  discussed— and  for  this  reason 
we  cannot  and  must  not  "mirror 
image"  Soviet  intentions. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  now  for 
us  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  entire  issue  and  to  understand 
that  some  sacrifice,  some  commitment, 
is  necessary  for  the  good  of  this  coun- 
try. If  we  allow  ourselves  to  express 
the  full  throated  provincial  ideas  that 
we  often  express— "not  here,  not  this, 
not  now"— then  I  feel  we  must  also  ask 
the  question.  "Then  where,  and  what, 
and  when?" 

Some  honestly  express  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  God's  will  to  amass  a  force 
of  nuclear  arms  that  are  designed  to 
take  the  lives  of  other  human  beings. 
But  will  "God's  will"  be  done  if  those 
who  truly  believe  in  him.  who  spread 
his  word,  who  do  his  work,  who  live  in 
his  teachings,  fail  to  defend  them- 
selves and  then  are  wiped  from  the 
face  of  the  Earth  by  a  wholly  Godless 
ideology— who  will  not  even  allow 
other  humans  to  gather  together  to 
speak  His  word— who  will  not  even 
carry  on   His  message  of  hope   and 


peace— «an  that  be  God's  wlU?  It  is  a 
question  worth  pondering. 

If  we  were  now  to  deny  this  awesome 
counterforce  weapon— even  as  reluc- 
tant as  we  all  are  to  be  forced  to 
deploy  such  a  destructive  force— what 
then  do  we  deploy— what  do  we  do  to 
close  the  window  of  vulnerability?  We 
must  have  the  clear  assurance  that 
war  will  not  be  waged  upon  us  by  our 
enemies— and  I  feel  this  can  best  be 
based  on  their  firm,  unshakeable  and 
unwaivering  knowledge  that  it  can  not 
be  won  by  them— regardless  of  how 
awesome  their  full  fighting  dress  or 
posture.  The  MX  missile  is  the  full 
punctuation  of  that  assurance  and  I 
shall  support  it  and  I  earnestly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it  as  well. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  decided  to  vote  against  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  71  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75,  the  resolutions  author- 
izing and  appropriating  the  fiscal  year 
1985  funding  for  21  additional  MX 
missiles. 

As  a  new  Senator,  I  am  obviously 
voting  for  the  first  time  on  MX.  The 
President's  insistence  that  MX  is  criti- 
cal to  the  national  security  and  to  the 
arms  control  process  in  Geneva  makes 
these  votes  on  MX  a  close  and  difficult 
decision. 

In  my  view,  the  modernization  of 
our  strategic  weapons  spearheaded  by 
President  Reagan  has  contributed  to 
bringing  the  Soviet  Union  back  to 
Geneva.  The  Soviets  did  embark  on  an 
enormous  escalation  of  their  nuclear 
arsenals  through  the  1970's.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  both  this  adminis- 
tration, and  of  its  predecessor,  to  meet 
that  buildup— to  keep  the  peace  by 
maintaining  clear  and  sufficient 
strength  to  deter  nuclear  war.  It  is  my 
Intention  to  uphold  that  effort  by  sup- 
porting those  aspects  of  the  modern- 
ization program  that  contribute  to  the 
overriding  goal  of  deterring  nuclear 
war. 

But  the  only  weapons  we  need  are 
those  that  contribute  to  strength  and 
stability:  That  Improve  our  position  in 
the  arms  control  negotiations,  but 
help  prevent  war  in  all  eventualities, 
whether  arms  control  talks  succeed, 
remain  Inconclusive  or  break  down. 

It  is  true,  as  the  administration  con- 
tends, that  the  last  four  administra- 
tions have  sought  to  modernize  our 
land-based  missiles.  However,  it  is  also 
Inescapably  true  that  these  adminis- 
trations have  considered  more  than  30 
basing  modes  for  a  large  land-based 
missile  for  one  reason  and  one  reason 
alone.  They  were  united  in  their  belief 
that  placing  a  missile  like  MX  In  exist- 
ing silos  would  Jeopardize,  rather  than 
enhance,  national  security.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
then  chaired  by  Senator  John  Tower, 
now  one  of  our  Geneva  negotiators,  re- 
flected that  view  by  observing  in  1982, 
that  placing  MX  missUes  in  existing 
silos  "would  not  redress  the  problem 


of  the  vulnerability  of  the  land-baaed 
ICBM  force."  and  strategic  stability 
"could  be  Jeopardized,  rather  than  en- 
hanced, by  the  deployment  of  high- 
value,  militarily  Important  weapons  in 
ao  small  a  number  of  relatively  easily 
destroyed  shelters." 

The  MX  missile  placed  in  existing 
silos  looks  like  the  worst  of  all  worlds: 
A  vulnerable,  destabilizing  first-strike 
weapon— in  times  of  crisis,  a  prime 
target  for  the  Soviets  because  of  its 
size;  a  real  temptation  for  us  to  use  it 
or  lose  it  because  of  its  vulnerability. 

The  dangers  Inherent  in  MX  might 
be  worth  risking  if  it  added  an  essen- 
tial element  to  our  deterrence  capac- 
ity. But  as  former  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Colby  wrote  last  year,  "Thanks  to 
existing  U.S.  forces— such  as  our  sub- 
marine fleet,  bombers,  and  new  cruise 
missiles— the  United  States  now  pos- 
sesses an  absolute  capacity  for  retalia- 
tion in  the  event  of  any  nuclear 
attack."  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  estimated  today  that  we  al- 
ready have  about  6.000  nuclear  war- 
heads likely  to  survive  a  major  Soviet 
Attack— mainly  because  we  have 
chosen  to  build  survivable  systems, 
putting  a  large  percentage  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  in  submarines  and 
bombers.  We  should  stay  with  that 
sound  doctrine,  rather  than  to  resort 
to  MX  and  imitate  the  Soviet  reliance 
on  vulnerable.  MIRVd.  land-based 
mlssUes.  The  Scowcroft  Commission 
convincingly  made  the  case  that  stabil- 
ity required  moving  toward  develop- 
ment of  a  small,  single  warhead 
ICBM— probably  mobUe— which  would 
be  neither  a  realistic,  first-strike 
weapon,  nor  an  attractive  target  to  the 
Soviets.  The  Commission  did  not  con- 
vincingly explain  why  going  in  precise- 
ly the  opposite  direction— building  the 
10  warhead  BCX  missile  and  deploying 
it  In  existing,  vulnerable  silos— would 
speed  the  development  of  the  small, 
single  warhead  missile  or  contribute  to 
stability  in  the  interim. 

In  my  view,  we  do  not  need  MX  for 
additional  firepower.  Nor  do  we  need  it 
as  a  bargaining  chip:  cruise  missUes, 
Trident  n  submarines,  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  and  other  programs, 
give  the  President  strong  cards  as  the 
negotiators  return  to  Geneva.  Our  de- 
terrent is  strong  under  all  foreseeable 
circumstances;  the  modernization  and 
survivability  of  our  forces  puts  us  in  a 
good  position  for  serious  negotiation 
on  arms  control  and  reduction.  After 
studying  the  Issues  carefully,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  MX  would 
neither  strengthen  our  strategic  readi- 
ness nor  enhance  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  we  are  really 
here  debating  again  the  fate  of  the 
MX.  We  see  the  arms  negotiations 
starting  in  Geneva,  hear  the  glorious 
words  "bargaining  chips."  and  witness 


the  President  dining  with  our  Republi- 
can colleagues  in  a  last-minute  appeal 
to  sell  the  MX. 

The  debate  and  vote  on  MX  is  being 
framed  by  its  backers  as  a  way  to  sup- 
port President  Reagan's  position  in 
Geneva— It's  a  bargaining  chip  in  solic- 
iting reductions  in  the  numbers  of 
Soviet  warheads.  Nonsense.  It  is 
absurd  to  suggest  the  MX  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  The  only  bargaining  po- 
sition it  enhances  is  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  negotiators  must  be 
gratified  at  the  good  fortune  dropped 
in  their  laps.  Their  adversaries  agree 
to  waste  $33  billion  by  taking  and  dis- 
pensing missiles  in  silos  that  only 
make  for  a  bigger  bull's-eye  to  shoot  at 
since  the  Russians  don't  even  have  to 
change  their  missiles'  aim  points. 
They  don't  have  to  spend  any  addi- 
tional money  to  destroy  our  ICBM 
Force,  and  we  offer  them  missiles  with 
10.  more  accurate  warheads  rather 
than  Biinuteman  III  missiles  with 
three,  less  capable  warheads. 

The  decision  on  MX  should  extend 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  program  and 
ai«n  consider  overall  defense  priorities. 
The  debate  on  the  MX  should  address: 
its  critical  factors  such  as  survivabil- 
ity, expansion,  alternatives,  and  cost; 
the  balance  between  strategic  and  tac- 
tical force  modernization;  our  mili- 
tary's readiness  requirements.  i)articu- 
larly  under  the  modernization  plans 
projected  for  1985  to  1995;  and  the 
cost  of  manpower  versus  equipment  in 
future  years. 

In  analyzing  the  MX.  two  key  ques- 
tions must  be  kept  in  mind:  First,  do 
our  present  strategic  forces  and  those 
planned  under  the  administration's  de- 
fense program  through  fiscal  year 
1990  provide  effective  deterrence,  and 
second,  is  the  MX  essential  to  this  de- 
terrence—particularly in  view  of  its  ex- 
orbitant cost  ($33  billion)  at  the  ex- 
pense of  neglecting  more  critical  prior- 
ities of  our  conventional  forces? 

I  have  stated  time  and  again  that  my 
first  preference  before  MX  would  be 
the  Trident  II  D-5  missile.  The  idea  is 
to  find  a  survivable  missile  with  a 
hard-target  kiU  capability  and  the  ac- 
curacy envisioned  for  the  MX  missile. 
We  wiU  have  such  a  weapon  in  the  ar- 
senal of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
by  1989,  and  that  is  the  Trident  D-5 
missile.  Several  years  ago  when  the 
Navy  came  forward  with  the  D-6, 
some  of  us  were  interested  in  a 
common  missile  for  different  missions. 
Our  question  was  why  should  not  the 
D-S  be  the  common  missile— for  both 
land  and  sea  deployment?  We  could 
stop  the  MX  and  use  the  D-5  on  land, 
as  well  as  in  the  Trident  submarine. 

But  there  was  a  definite  understand- 
ing between  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
We  had  two  branches  of  the  armed 
services  wanting  their  own  missUes 
and  their  own  contracts.  They  had  to 
have  their  own  and  forget  the  idea  of 


saving  funds  by  going  with  a  common 
system.  Since  they  would  not  Join  to- 
gether, we  have  duplication  in  effort, 
we  have  added  cost,  and  we  have  an 
extravagance  that  we  cannot  afford. 

The  administration  alleges  that  MX 
deplosrment  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
UJS.  resolve  and  will  to  malntiUn  an  ef- 
fective nuclear  deterrent  capability. 
Such  contentions  are  erroneotis.  Our 
entire  strategic  force  modernization 
effort  is  a  forceful  illustration  of  U.S. 
wllL  There  is  an  abundance  of  will  and 
resolve  in  the  Trident  D-5  system,  the 
new  single  warhead  Midgetman  mis- 
sile, the  B-1  and  stealth  bombers,  the 
strategic  cruise  missile  programs,  stra- 
tegic command  and  control  improve- 
ments, and  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive [SDI]  ballistic  missile  defense 
system.  We  are  spending  nearly  $400 
billion  for  these  programs  in  the  next 
5  years  while  producing  thousands  of 
new  warheads— warheads  with  a  hard- 
target  kill  c^iablllty.  Why  should  MX 
be  any  more  a  sign  of  resolve  and  will- 
power than  Trident  or  the  SDI? 

The  MX  program  was  origiiudly  con- 
ceived to  overcome  the  alleged  vulner- 
ability of  the  Minuteman  force.  This 
original  objective  has  taken  a  backseat 
in  recent  discussions.  And  now  we 
see— as  the  vote  draws  near— the  Air 
Force  saying  that  our  silos  are  more 
hardened  than  earlier  expected  and 
Soviet  missile  accuracy  is  not  as  good— 
so  MX  is  now  a  good  deaL  Baloney.  By 
placing  MX  in  fixed  silos,  we  would  be 
deploying  about  33  percent  of  our 
land-based  MIRVed  missiles— and 
nearly  100  percent  of  our  land-based, 
hard-target  warheads— in  only  10  per- 
cent of  our  silos.  The  absurdity  of  this 
move  is  well  documented  in  the  follow- 
ing quote  from  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Report  on  the  fiscal  year  1983 
Etefense  Authorization  bill.  "The  com- 
mittee is  also  concerned  that  the  possi- 
bility exists  that  strategic  deterrence 
and  crisis  stability  could  be  Jeopard- 
ized, rather  than  enhanced,  by  the  de- 
ployment of  high  value,  militarily  im- 
portant weapons  in  so  small  a  number 
of  relatively  easily  destroyed  shelters. 
•  •  •  No  ftulher  work  is  to  be  under- 
taken in  support  of  fixed-point  silo 
basing  of  MX." 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Rbcobo  statements  made  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger  and  other  De- 
fense Department  officials  and  by  var- 
ious Members  of  Congress  regarding 
placing  the  BCX  in  fixed-base  silos. 

Foregoing  the  MX  is  not  a  signal  of 
abandonment  of  ICBM  modernization 
or  of  the  concept  of  the  strategic  triad. 
Coupled  with  cancellation  of  the  MX 
should  be  a  firm  commitment  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Trident  II  system 
(with  a  intTiimiitn  of  22  Trident  subs), 
the  Midgetman  missile,  and  the 
stealth  bomber  armed  with  the  newest 
cruise  missiles.  We  can  upgrade  the 
current  Itflnuteman  III  force  to  pro- 


vide comparable  range,  accuracy,  and 
hard-target  capability  as  proposed  for 
MX.  The  Air  Force  has  stated  that 
such  an  improved  Minuteman  force 
can  be  available  within  the  same  time- 
frame suggested  for  MX  deployment— 
at  a  cost  of  about  $13  billion  versus 
the  MX  cost  of  $33  billion  including 
warhead.  One  Trident  submarine 
would  provide  approximately  200  sur- 
vivable warheads  at  a  cost  of  $2.5  bU- 
lion.  The  MX— at  $33  billion- would 
provide  roughly  50  survivable  war- 
heads after  a  Soviet  first  strike— ac- 
cording to  a  CSO  ansJysis. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  assiue  that 
dollars  available  for  defense  improve 
our  security,  not  lessen  it.  Funds  saved 
from  canceling  IfX  could  be  better  put 
to  use  on  programs  such  as  the  F-I6, 
various  airborne  missiles,  attadi  sub- 
marines, tanks,  ammunition,  tactical 
vehicles,  equipment  for  the  Reserve 
and  Guard,  the  Marines'  rapid  deploy-  v 
ment  needs,  and  the  readiness  and 
training  of  all  forces. 

Mr.  President,  through  fiscal  year 
1984  we  have  provided  funds  for  21 
mnr  missiles.  Let's  stop  there.  Use 
them  for  testing  purposes  and  as 
laimch  platforms.  We  don't  need  an- 
other 21  missiles.  We  have  and  will 
continue  to  have  the  best  strategic 
forces  available— canceling  the  MX 
does  not  alter  this  fact.  Our  decision 
could  decide  whether  oiu-  pilots  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  precision  mimi- 
tions  to  defeat  Soviet  attacks,  whether 
our  troops  are  ready  and  armed  to 
fight,  and  whether  our  naval  forces 
can  my'"^J^'"  control  of  the  seas. 

The  MX  is  not  defensible  from 
either  an  economic  or  a  military  view- 
point. Let's  stop  it  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

MX  QnoTBS  With  RDTxnfCBS 
Sen.  John  Tower,  November  2,  1981— 
Interview  in  the  U.S.  News  &.  World  Report 
"By  stuffing  the  MX's  into  fixed  silos, 
we're  creatine  Just  so  many  more  sitting 
ducks  for  the  Russi&ns  to  shoot  at  .  .  . 
True,  the  MX  missUe  itself  will  be  more 
powerful,  more  accurate— and  we  need  that 
kind  of  weapon.  But  it's  of  UtUe  use  to  us 
unless  the  Soviets  are  convinced  that  it  can 
survlTe  an  attack.  Without  that,  the  Rus- 
sians will  have  no  incentive  to  start  serious 
arms-control  talks." 

Caspar  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  Defense. 
January  6.  1981— Confirmation  bearings  in 
front  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: 

"I  would  feel  that  simply  putting  it  (the 
MX]  into  existing  silos  would  not  answer 
two  or  three  of  the  concerns  that  I  have: 
namely,  that  [the  location  ofl  tbeae  are  wdl 
known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficiently, 
nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of  sufficient  strate- 
gic value  to  count  as  a  strategic  improve- 
ment of  our  forces." 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson.  October  5,  1981— 
SASC  bearings.  "Modernization  of  the  n.S. 
Strategic  Deterrent."  page  11: 

"My  main  criticism— and  I  criticized  the 
Carter  administration— is  that  in  the  1980'8 
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Mlnutenum  and  Titan  are  vulnerable  In 
thoM  lUoa.  I  think  jrou  and  others  properly 
have  crltldBed  that  deployment.  Then  after 
8  months  we  come  back  here:  we  have 
looked  at  all  these  other  things  supposedly, 
but  it  took  8  months  to  do  that,  and  we  end 
up  with  what  we  have  now.  .  .  .  We  have 
given  the  Soviets  a  better  target  to  shoot 
at." 

Senate  Armed  Servicea  Committee  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  1983  Defense  Authoriza- 
Uon  Bill  April  IS.  1983: 

"The  planned  Interim  basing  of  MX  does 
not  redress  the  problem  of  the  vulnerability 

of  the  land-based  ICBlf  force The  $715 

million  requested  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  Interim  basing  of  the  MX  Is  denied. 
No  further  woili  is  to  be  undertaken  in  sup- 
port of  fixed-point  silo  basing  of  ICC" 

Sen.  William  Cohen.  December  16.  1983— 
Congressional  Record,  daily  edition,  page 
S15306: 

"The  reason  Sam  Nunn  and  I  proposed 
our  amendment  a  year  ago  was  that  we  were 
frustrated  with  what  we  perceived  to  be  an 
intention  to  move  forward  with  an  interim 
basing  mode— placing  the  initial  missiles  in 
Buperhardened  silos— that  was  not  survlv- 
able,  but  was  costly  and  probably  in  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  SALT  I  and  n.  We  spec- 
ified that  the  MX  funds  could  not  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  .  . 

Rep.  Melvin  Price.  October  8. 1981— Open- 
ing sUtement,  HASC  hearings.  Military 
Posture,  part  3.  pg.  2: 

"What  is  to  be  gained  by  deplojrlng  Just  38 
MX  missiles  in  existing  sUos?  If  4.800  sUoe 
of  the  MPS  mode  would  be  too  vulnerable 
to  proliferation  of  Soviet  ICBMs.  how  are  38 
or  even  100  MXs  In  fixed  silos  to  be  more 
survivable?  What  technical  knowledge  do  we 
have  now  as  to  the  feasibility  of  deep  silos 
basing?" 

William  Perry.  Former  Undersecretary  of 
Defense.  November  13.  1981— SA8C  hear- 
ings. Strategic  Force  Modernization  Pro- 
grams, page  441  and  447: 

"My  cisncem  is  that  If  we  had  this  very  ac- 
curate, very  threatening  missile  In  unpro- 
tected silos,  and  if  they  do  not  go  to  a  siu-- 
vlvable  system  themselves  .  .  .  that  simply 
increases  the  hair  trigger  ...  on  both 
sides." 

"I  agonized  over  that  and  said  on  balance 
I  would  not  go  ahead  with  that  [MX  in 
sUos]  because  I  don't  believe  we  will  come 
up  with  a  survivable  basing  mode  that  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

"Since  I  am  pessimistic  that  we  will  get  a 
basing  mode  that  is  both  survivable  and  ac- 
ceptable. I  am  opposed  to  putting  a  weapon 
that  lethal  in  an  unsurvivable  mode,  for  rea- 
sons I  have  described  in  terms  of  hair  trig- 
gering the  alert." 

Senate  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces  Subcommittee  Report  on  fiscal  year 
1983  Defense  Authorization  BiU.  March  34. 
1984— (endorsed  by  Sens.  Thurmond.  Cold- 
water.  Cohen.  Quayle.  Jackson.  Nunn.  Hart 
and  Exon): 

"The  number  of  additional  warheads  that 
would  survive  an  attack  upon  BfX  missiles 
so  deployed  [in  Minuteman  silos]  does  not 
appear  to  Justify  the  costs— assessed  at  $2.6 
billion  over  the  next  five  years— associated 
with  this  basing  scheme. 

"The  Committee  also  is  concerned  that 
the  possibility  may  exist  that  strategic  de- 
terrence and  crisis-stability  could  be  Jeop- 
ardized, rather  than  enhanced,  by  the  de- 
ployment of  high-value,  militarily  impor- 
tant weapons  in  so  small  a  number  of  rela- 
tlvely-easily  destroyed  shelters." 

General  Lew  Allen.  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S. 
Air  Force.  January  29,  1981  SASC  hearings 


"...  An  essential  feature  of  the  MX  de- 
ployment Is  that  the  bastng  mode  be  surviv- 
able. One  does  not  obtain  that  through  plac- 
ing it  in  Minuteman  sUos.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  favor  such  a  deployment" 

Dr.  James  P.  Wade,  Principal  Deputy  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense,  October  37,  1981— 
SASC  hearlncs  "Strategic  Force  Modemlia- 
tion  Programs"  p.  43: 

"...  If  3rou  focus  Just  on  the  survivability 
aspect  of  the  value  gained  by  placing  the 
BCZ  in  a  hardened  silo  ...  the  value  is  at 
best  marginal." 

Harold  Brown,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, November  1$,  1981— Waahlngton 
Post,  op-ed  page: 

"The  Oct.  3  decision  adopts  an  admittedly 
very  vulnerable  basing  system,  and  indicates 
an  intention  to  continue  to  explore  other 
possibilities  for  some  time  in  the  future. .  .  . 
There  is  talk  of  further  hardening  of  exist- 
ing silos  for  a  much-truncated  MX  force, 
but  since  the  MX  will  not  be  available  unUl 
1988,  that  further  hardening,  if  it  is  at  aU 
feasible,  will  not  be  available  before  the  So- 
viets can  install  a  new  generation  of  guid- 
ance systems.  The  Soviets,  using  technology 
that  they  have  already  developed,  will 
surely  be  able  by  that  time  to  Improve  the 
accuracy  of  their  ICBMs  further,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  a  nuclear  war  the  hardened  MX 
sUos  wiU  find  themselves  in  the  firebaU  and 
in  the  crater  left  by  the  nuclear  explosion  of 
Soviet  warheads:  the  silos  would  not  survive 
such  an  experience." 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  December  3.  1981— Con- 
gressional Record  page  39358: 

"The  experts  who  have  testified  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  am 
sure  other  committees  have  had  similar  tes- 
timony, agree  that  the  Soviets  today  have 
the  combination  of  yield  and  accuracy  nec- 
essary to  overcome  the  levels  of  hardness 
contemplated.  The  MX  simply  is  not  surviv- 
able in  existing  sUos.  whether  they  are 
hardened  or  unhardened.  This  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  every  expert  witness  who  has  tes- 
tified, and  it  includes  also  not  only  govern- 
mental witnesses  but  also  knowledgeable 
outside  witnesses,  including  the  Air  Force 
and  our  Intelligence  community." 

Rep.  William  Dickinson.  October  6,  1981— 
HASC  hearings  on  Military  Posture,  part  3, 
Pg.4: 

"From  my  understanding  of  the  physics  of 
the  problem  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guar- 
antee a  respectable  level  of  survivability 
with  missiles  encased  in  a  silo  of  ICBM's.  In 
other  words,  we  are  trying  to  address  our  so- 
called  window  of  vulnerability,  and  I  am 
concerned  that  we  are  not  closing  that 
window  of  vulnerability  but  simply  pulling 
down  the  shade." 

Sen.  William  Cohen,  December  3,  1981— 
Congressional  Record,  pages  39338,  39341: 

"If  you  believe  in  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability, then  putting  those  missiles  [the 
Ii(X]  in  unprotected,  immobile  silos  is  a  very 
dangerous  move.  It's  inviting  of  the  very 
kind  of  Russian  strike  that  we  fear .  .  . 

"It  also,  I  think  can  be  agreed  upon  that 
the  hardening  of  missile  silos,  as  has  been 
recommended  by  the  administration  on  an 
Interim  basis,  does  very  little  to  improve 
missile  survivability,  and  that  such  harden- 
ing does  not  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
conflict  or  strengthen  nuclear  deterrence 

"I  think  inherently  in  any  decision  about 
having  fixed  silos,  we  must  deal  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not.  by  putting 
these  new.  bigger,  more  destructive  missiles 
in  a  fixed  mode  we  thereby  lower  that 
threshold  and  make  them  much  more  tar- 


getable.  much  more  attractive  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  attack  In  a  moment  of  strategic  error, 
miscalculation,  and  madness." 

Dr.  Richard  DeLauer.  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  for  Reaearch  and  biglneerlng. 
March  11. 1983— HASC  hearings  on  Military 
Posture.  Part  5.  pp.  387.  388. 

"The  reason  that  I  did  not  relate  interim 
basing  (of  the  MX  missile  in  Minuteman 
silos)  to  the  survivability  problem  is  that 
the  resulttaig  survivability  will  be  no  better 
than  It  is  now." 

Caspar  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  Defense. 
October  5.  1981— SASC  hearings.  Modem- 
laiUon  of  the  VS.  Strategic  Deterrent,  page 
31. 

"I  don't  think  they  (Minuteman  silos)  can 
be  hardened  enough  on  a  permanent  basis 
to  warrant  putting  (MX  missiles)  in  fixed 
and  known  slloa.  I  think  they  can  l>e  hard- 
ened enough  to  give  added  strength  for  a 
few  years." 

Lt.  Oen.  Kelly  Burke.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force.  March  15. 1983. 

"...  I  testified  earlier  that  the  Air  Force 
had  recommended.  Irrespective  of  congres- 
sional action,  that  superhardenlng  was  not 
worth  the  cost.  It  had  some  value.  It  also 
had  a  very  big  price  tag  and  our  recommen- 
dation was  not  to  do  that." 

Sen.  Dennis  DeConcini.  December  3. 
1981— Congressional  Record,  page  39543: 

"By  placing  our  most  advanced  strategic 
weapon— the  MX— in  silos  which  belong  to 
an  earlier  era  of  nuclear  technology,  the 
President  has  reduced— perhaps  even  elimi- 
nated—the usefulness  of  the  MX.  Hardened 
existing  silos  would  make  a  nice  target  for 
Soviet  planners.  It  might  even  encourage 
them  to  contemplate  a  pre-emptive  attack, 
because  the  payoff— America's  MX  mis- 
siles—would be  so  attractive." 

Sen.  Dan  Quayle,  December  3,  1981— Con- 
gressional Record,  page  39498: 

"The  primary  Justification  for  a  new  land- 
based  missile  must  be  that  it  is  relatively  in- 
vulnerable to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  If  it  is 
not.  it  will  lose  its  deterrent  value,  which  is 
the  position  we  are  facing  with  our  Minute- 
man  missiles. 

"It  continues  to  distress  me  that,  despite 
years  of  discussion  and  debate,  we  still  lack 
an  acceptable  basing  mode  for  the  MX." 

Sen.  James  Exon,  December  3,  1981— Con- 
gressional Record,  page  39501: 

"Probably  the  most  serious  of  all  is  the  ill- 
conceived  placing  of  the  10-warhead  MX 
missile  in  place  of  the  3-warhead  Minute- 
man  m  missile  or  the  single-warhead  Min- 
uteman n  and  Titan  missiles  which  would 
contribute  to  the  imstable  "launch-on-wam- 
ing"  doctrine  we  should  instead  be  trying  to 
avoid.  It  makes  no  sense  to  this  Senator  to 
place  a  more  valuable  weapon  such  as  the 
MX  in  silos  which  are  becoming  more  vul- 
nerable with  each  passing  month.  During 
time  of  tension  or  warning  of  actual  Soviet 
missile  launch  there  will  be  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  "use  them  or  lose  them"  rather 
than  having  our  land-based  missiles  attempt 
to  "ride  out"  an  attack  and  then  retaliate. 
This  situation  does  not  contribute  to  crisis 
stability— one  of  the  administration's  own 
properly  stated  goals." 

General  David  Jones,  then  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  October  5,  1981-SASC  hearings. 
Modernization  of  the  UJ3.  Strategic  Deter- 
rent, page  19: 

"In  my  own  view,  I  consider  the  MX  in  a 
very  survivable  mode  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  sectirity  of  the  Nation.  I  remain 
to  be  convinced  there  is  a  survivable  mode 
other  than  MPS.  So,  if  forced  with  the  dif fi- 
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cult  choice,  B-1,  ATB.  and  MX  I  would  put 
MX  last  under  the  current  program  slice." 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  December  3,  1981— Con- 
gressional Record,  page  39358: 

"There  is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  an  MX 
program  at  all  if  we  cannot,  at  some  point, 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
survivability  of  the  missile." 

Conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1977 
Defense  Department  Authorization  Bill 
June  1976: 

"The  rationale  behind  the  development  of 
a  new  missUe  system  (MX)  Is  to  provide  a 
land  based  surrhmble  strategic  foree.  The 
development  of  an  alternate  baaing  mode  as 
opposed  to  a  fixed  or  silo  based  mode  is  the 
key  element  in  insuring  this  survivable 
force.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that 
providing  a  survivable  system  should  not  be 
constrained  for  sUo  basing:  ttiat  none  of  this 
program's  funds  shall  be  expended  in  fixed 
or  silo  basing  for  MX:  and  that  none  of  the 
program  reduction  shall  reduce  the  Depart- 
ment's proposed  Investigations  of  mobile  de- 
ployment." 

Sen.  John  Warner.  March  34.  1983— BalU- 
moreSun: 

"The  MX  would  be  too  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike  under  that  arrangement 
[MX  in  existing  sUos]  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee saw  no  point  in  building  the  missiles 
until  the  permanent  basing  decision  was 
made." 
Sen.  John  Tower.  October  2. 1981: 
"I  am  enormously  skeptical  to  the  point  of 
feeling  that  this  plan  [MX  in  Minuteman 
silos]  doesn't  give  us  enough  added  capabU- 
Ity  for  the  money  involved  and  leaves  us 
with  a  highly  vulnerable  land-based 
system." 

Sen.  Mark  Andrews  December  3.  1981— 
Congressional  Record,  page  39346: 

"If  we  spend  over  $300  million  to  harden  a 
bunch  of  sUos.  to  put  a  10  warhead  missile 
in  a  fixed  point  because  we  are  afraid  that 
the  Russians  are  targeting  3-warhead  mis- 
sUes  in  a  fixed  point  all  we  do  is  step  up  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  take  out  10  war- 
heads at  a  time  instead  of  3  warheads  at  a 
time." 

Sen.  Alan  Dixon.  December  3.  1981— Con- 
gressional Record,  page  39389: 

"I  support  the  MX  missUe.  I  think  hard- 
ening of  the  sUoe  in  permanent  basing 
modes,  as  presently  contemplated,  invites 
disaster  and  is  a  terrible  mistake." 

Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner,  former  Director 
of  the  CJUL  March  13.  1983— New  York 
Times  Magazine: 

"For  several  years  now.  the  immediate 
problem  with  the  MX  has  been  how  to  base 
it.  Placed  in  existing  sUos.  it  would  be  vul- 
nerable to  surprise  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  beefed  up  strategic  forces— Just  as 
vulnerable  as  our  present  generation  of 
land-baaed  missiles." 

General  EUls.  then  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  February  18, 
1981* 

"We  must  correct  our  vulnerability  by  em- 
ploying the  MX  in  a  mobUe  basing  configu- 
ration. ... 

"Senator,  if  we  had  the  mobility  in  the 
Minuteman  force  that  we  are  building  into 
the  MX  force  we  wouldn't  need  an  MX 
force." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 71.  If  approved,  the  pending  res- 
olution would  release  $1.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985  appropriations  for  the 
procurement    of    21     MX    mlssUes. 


Beyond  that,  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion could  be  construed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  a  commitment  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram to  deploy  100  MX  missiles  in  ex- 
igting  Minuteman  ICSM  silos  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $20  billion. 

Nearly  10  yean  ago.  when  it  was  de- 
termined that  our  Minuteman  ICBM's 
would  become  increasingly  vulnerable 
to  Soviet  ICBM  forces  in  the  mid- 
1980's,  a  decision  was  made  to  initiate 
development  of  the  BCX  missUe.  The 
BCX  was  to  have  a  more  survivable. 
mobile  basing  mode.  However,  after 
exhaustive  study  of  more  than  30  al- 
ternative basing  concepts  from  the 
racetrack  to  densepack.  and  the  ex- 
penditiu«  of  billions  of  dollars,  neither 
the  Air  Force  nor  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment seem  to  be  able  to  devise  a  viable 
BCX  basing  scheme.  The  latest  BCX  de- 
ployment plan,  as  presented  in  the 
"Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces"  dated  BCay 
1983.  failed  to  resolve  the  fundamental 
military  problem— the  increasing  vul- 
nerability of  our  land-based  strategic 
missiles. 

Past  proposals  to  deploy  the  MX  in 
Bfinuteman  silos  have  been  repeatedly 
rejected,  even  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  himself.  On  January 
6.  1981,  during  Us  confirmation  hear- 
ing. Secretary  Weinberger  stated: 

Putting  [MX]  into  existing  sUos  would  not 
answer  two  or  three  of  the  concerns  I  have: 
namely,  that  [the  locatitm  ofl  these  are  well 
known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficiently, 
nor  could  they  be.  to  be  of  sufficient  strate- 
gic value  to  count  as  a  strategic  improve- 
ment of  our  forces. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
have  been  no  technological  develop- 
ments since  1981  that  would  alter  the 
Defense  Secretary's  assessment.  Cer- 
tainly, the  President's  most  recent 
report  on  the  subject  gives  us  no 
reason  to  lielieve  otherwise.  The  best 
available  information  (»ncludes  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  now  have  a  ca- 
pability to  destroy  almost  all  of  our 
ICBM's  in  a  first  strike.  Nonetheless, 
the  President  is  recommending  that 
100  MX  missiles  be  deployed  in  those 
same  sUos.  Of  all  the  MX  proposals 
thus  far,  this  one  makes  the  least 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  suggest- 
ed in  the  past,  the  crux  of  the  issue  is 
the  survivability  of  the  MX  in  Minute- 
man  silos.  And,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
come  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  viable  basing  mode  for 
strategic  land-based  missiles.  They 
have  become  too  vulnerable.  If  that  is 
indeed  the  case,  then  the  time  has 
come  to  rethink  the  whole  problem 
and  to  consider  a  new  vproach  to 
strategic  modernization  that  excludes 
land-based  ICBM  options. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  triad— the 
current  combination  of  land-based 
ICBM's.  sea-based  ballistic  missUes 
and  bombers— is  considered  sacred  by 


many.  But  nuclear  weapons  technolo- 
gy may  well  have  rendered  it  obsolete. 
A  pervasive  strategic  modernization 
program  is  underway  which  includes: 
deployment  of  cruise  missiles  on  B-52 
bombers,  production  of  the  B-IB 
bomber,  development  of  the  advanced 
technology  stealth  bomber,  deploy- 
ment of  Trident  ballistic  missUe  sub- 
marines, development  of  the  Trident 
n  (D-5)  missUe,  deployment  of  cruise 
missUes  on  submarines  and  at  bases  in 
Europe,  and  deployment  of  the  Pa*- 
shing  n  missUe  in  Europe. 

If  you  ask  me.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  intimidating  arsenal  of  bargain- 
ing chips  just  about  any  way  you  cut 
it.  With  so  many  sea-based  and  air- 
launched  options,  I  question  the  need 
for  fwitinfjtiTiing  a  third  leg  for  our  nu- 
clear strategy  to  stand  on.  parUcularly 
if  it  is  to  be  MX  in  Minuteman  sUos. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  aU  those  on- 
going strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams wlU  guarantee  effective  deter- 
rence far  into  the  future,  and  Mr. 
President  that  is  the  only  rationale  for 
tti^intAifiing  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  t>een  through 
aU  these  arguments  over  and  over 
again,  and  when  the  moment  of  truth 
finally  arrives,  these  argiuiaits 
always  seem  to  boU  down  to  one — the 
MX  is  a  good  bargaining  chip.  This  is 
a  $20  biUion  bargaining  chip  that  this 
Nation  can  Ul  afford  because  it  wiU 
contribute  nothing  to  enhancing  de- 
terrence—the cornerstone  of  our  nu- 
clear strategy. 

I  wiU  vote  against  the  MX  as  I  have 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  faces  another  round  of  votes 
on  the  BCX  missUe  this  week,  the 
Nation  finds  itself  at  a  critical  Junc- 
ture on  the  way  to  a  long  sought  after 
strategic  arms  Umitation  agre«nent 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  START 
negotiators  are  In  the  process  of  sit- 
ting down  with  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts at  the  bargaining  table  in 
Geneva.  As  a  strong  advocate  of  arms 
control.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
both  sides  have  finally  come  together 
and  am  hopeful  that  in  time  an  agree- 
ment to  curb  this  deadly  and  expen- 
sive arms  race  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged WiU  be  reached.  I  wish  our  nego- 
tiating team  the  best  of  luck. 

Because  of  the  timing  of  the  MX 
vote  and  my  unwillingness  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  hands  of  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva.  I  have  spent  many  agonizing 
hours  reassessing  my  position  on  the 
missUe.  which,  as  you  know,  has 
always  been  that  of  opposition  to  it  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  vulnerabiUty  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  And  during  my  eval- 
uation, I  have  come  to  two  conclu- 
sions: One,  it  is  the  threat  of  the  space 
defense  initiative,  better  known  as  star 
wars,  that  has  brought  the  Soviets 
back  to  the  bargaining  table:  and.  two 
the  siuTlvabiUty  of  our  strategic  forces 
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and  the  success  of  our  Strategic  Force 
Modernization  Program  depend  upon 
mobility.  At  a  time  of  record  Federal 
deficits.  I  cannot  sanction  spending 
precious  tax  dollars  on  a  weapons 
system  that  adds  nothing  either  to  our 
strength  at  Oeneva  or  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  MX  missile  once  again. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  MX  missile.  Why  should 
it?  It  is  based  in  the  same  silos  as  the 
Minutemen  it  is  designed  to  replace. 
They  already  luiow  the  location  of 
these  fixed  silos  and  the  increasing 
hard-target  Idll  capability  of  their  own 
missiles  only  means  that  the  MX 
would  be  a  sitting  duclc.  with  a  1  per- 
cent or  2  percent  survivability  rate. 
Hardening  the  silos  will  not  save  the 
BCX. 

The  only  way  to  protect  and,  there- 
by, use  the  MX  would  be  by  an  early 
launch,  a  strategy  that  increases  the 
rislE  of  accidental  war.  And  I  want  no 
part  of  moving  America  toward  this 
destabUizing  nuclear  policy. 

There  are  two  ways  to  protect  a  mis- 
sile these  days;  both  involve  the  prin- 
ciple of  deceptive  basing.  The  first  Is 
to  put  it  on  submarines,  and  we  have 
an  excellent  program  underway— the 
highly  accurate,  highly  survivable. 
MmV'd  D-5  miasUe.  also  with  im- 
proved hard-target  kill  capability, 
which  will  t>e  put  on  our  Tridents  and 
which  will  be  operational  by  the  early 
1990's— for  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  MX  Program,  I  might  add.  The 
second  way  is  to  make  the  land-based 
leg  of  our  triad  mobile.  We  should 
take  a  cue  from  the  Soviets.  Both  of 
their  new  ICBM's  are  mobile— the 
single  warhead  SS-25,  which  is  appar- 
ently road  mobile,  and  the  10- warhead 
SS-24,  some  of  which  may  go  into 
fixed  silos  but  most  of  which  will  be 
deployed  by  rail. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  modern- 
izing our  land-based  ICBM's  should  be 
taking  a  look  at  the  small  mobile  mis- 
sile, or  Midgetman.  The  key  to  this 
single  warhead  missile  is  its  road  mo- 
bility—a superior  way  to  decrease  vul- 
nerability, increase  deterrence  and 
raise  the  threshold  of  nuclear  war. 
Still  in  the  concept  phase,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  United  States  would 
deploy  between  250  to  500  Mldgetmen 
and  that  its  deployment,  now  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  1992,  could  be  acceler- 
ated to  1989. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  worried  enough  about  our 
emphasis  on  SDI,  which  goes  to  the 
heart  of  their  strength— their  land- 
based  ICBM's.  that  they  have  decided 
to  return  to  Geneva.  This  system  has 
given  us  all  hope  by  its  promise  to 
eventually  eliminate  the  threat  posed 
by  nuclear  ballistic  missiles.  Although 
the  technology  of  the  system  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  it  is  inctunbent  upon  us  to 
support  a  strong  and  thorough  pro- 
gram of  j^search  and  development  so 


we  can  make  an  informed  decision  on 
the  future  of  SDI.  At  the  very  least, 
such  a  program  is  necessary  both  to 
ensure  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  caught  unaware  by  an  effective 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
and  to  discourage  Soviet  breakout,  or 
to  minimize  the  negative  effects  if  it 
should  occur. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  state  very  clear- 
ly that  I  am  for  a  strong  America  and 
for  a  strong  defense.  But  it  is  not 
"strong"  in  this  day  of  scarce  fiscal  re- 
sources to  throw  precious  money  away 
on  programs  that  in  no  way  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  this  Nation  when 
there  are  other  systems  to  be  funded 
that  will  legitimately  protect  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
71,  which  approves  the  obligation  of 
$1.5  billion  for  21  additional  operation- 
al MX  missiles. 

The  unusual  procedures  by  which 
this  resolution,  and  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 75  will  be  considered,  reflect  the 
recognition  of  the  Senate  and  House 
leadership  last  year  that  a  decision  to 
release  these  funds  was  essential  at 
this  time  to  maintain  the  MX  produc- 
tion line.  Without  the  funds  that  are 
at  stake  in  this  vote,  critical  elements 
of  the  production  line  will  begin  to 
shut  down,  and  with  them,  any  pros- 
pect for  efficient  modernization  of  the 
land  based  strategic  force  in  this 
decade.  Although  some  would  have 
you  believe  otherwise,  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  that  later,  what  is 
at  issue  here  is  a  decision  to  continue 
the  program  or  to  Idll  it. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  that 
the  importance  of  this  decision  goes 
well  beyond  the  merits  of  one  weapon 
system,  even  one  as  important  as  the 
MX.  What  is  at  issue  here  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  negotiations  now 
underway  in  Oeneva  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  any  prospect  in 
the  near  term  for  significant  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  arms  on  both  sides. 
What  is  at  issue  here  is  whether  this 
Nation  possesses  the  resolve  and  the 
continuity  of  purpose  required  to  mod- 
ernize an  essential  element  or  our  stra- 
tegic triad  of  forces.  What  is  at  issue 
here  is  whether  this  Nation  will  con- 
tinue into  the  next  decade  in  the  . 
shadow  of  a  significant  imbalance  in 
strategic  force  capabilities  that  threat- 
ens important  elements  of  our  retalia- 
tory capabUity  while  affording  the  So- 
viets a  virtual  sanctuary  for  their  own. 

Not  2  years  ago.  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were 
hailing  the  report  of  the  distinguished 
and  bipartisan  Scowcroft  Commission. 
A  central  finding  of  that  report  was 
the  integral  relationship  of  more 
stable  strategic  forces,  arms  control 
and  ICBM  modernization  in  achieving 
the  goal  of  reducing  the  chances  of 
nuclear  conflict.  The  MX.  the  Com- 


mission wrote,  contibutes  to  this  goal 
in  two  ways: 

It  demonstrates  the  United  States'  willlnc- 
ness  to  do  whatever  necessary  to  offset 
Soviet  counterforce  advantagea.  It  alio  pro- 
vides the  necessary  Incentive  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  move  toward  a  compatible  environ- 
ment for  the  small  missile  and  to  engage  se- 
riously in  arms  control  negotiations  de- 
signed to  enhance  stability. 

Now,  with  a  distinguished  team  of 
negotiators  at  the  table,  the  President 
has  urged  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
appove  the  MX  and  Join  with  him  in  a 
bipartisan  and  luiited  effort  In 
Oeneva. 

Although  arms  control  is  the  most 
visible  and  most  important  reason  for 
Congress  to  approve  the  MX  missile 
now,  it  is  not  the  only  reason.  The  de- 
ployment of  100  MX  in  existing  silos 
satisfies  esssential  military  require- 
ments that  can  only  be  met  in  this 
decade  by  the  BCX.  The  missile  has  a 
combination  of  yield  and  accuracy, 
which  has  been  successfully  demon- 
strated beyond  all  expectations  in 
seven  of  seven  flight  tests,  that  puts 
hardened  Soviet  targets  at  risk  of 
timely  and  reliable  attack.  These  tar- 
gets. Including  their  land  based  missile 
silos,  are  now  immune  to  effective  and 
prompt  retaliation. 

The  Congress  has  been  debating  the 
MX  for  over  a  decade  while  the  Sovi- 
ets have  deployed  over  600  modem, 
multiple  warhead  land-based  missiles, 
creating  a  significant  asymmetry  in  an 
important  measure  of  the  military  bal- 
ance. One  himdred  MX  missiles  with 
1.000  warheads  moves  to  restore  some 
measure  of  a  balance  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  missile  forces,  while 
not  constituting  enough  capability  to 
be  perceived  as  a  so-called  first  strike 
threat  to  Soviet  ICBM's.  The  addition 
to  the  U.S.  capability  to  destroy  hard- 
ened targets,  while  important  from  a 
military  pers[>ective,  is  enormously  im- 
portant from  the  geopolitical  perspec- 
tive. The  existence  of  an  imbalance  is 
extremely  troublesome  if  the  Soviet 
leadership  perceives  that  they  can 
engage  in  crisis  bargaining— in  the 
Third  World  or  elsewhere— with  the 
expectation  that  the  United  States 
will  back  down  in  the  face  of  signifi- 
cant imbalance  in  important  strategic 
capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  MX  responds  to 
an  imperative  to  modernize  the  land- 
based  leg  of  our  strategic  forces.  If 
MX  is  deployed  on  schedule,  it  will  be 
15  years  between  the  last  deplojrment 
of  our  most  modem  land-based  missile, 
the  Minuteman  III,  and  the  last  MX. 
the  lOOth. 

Those  who  would  cancel  the  MX  and 
have  us  rely  on  the  future  small  ICBM 
seem  to  forget  that  this  midgetman 
will  not  be  available  until  the  1990's. 
that  it  will  inherently  be  more  expen- 
sive—a full  set  of  motors  and  a  guid- 
ance set  for  every  warhead— and  that 
it  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  public 


scrutiny  that  delayed  the  MX  final 
basing  mode. 

Some  stiggest  that  we  can  cancel  the 
BfX  and  rely  on  the  submarine  missile 
force.  Recent  Presidents  and  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  have  been  unanimous  in 
their  support  for  a  modem  triad  of 
strategic  forces.  The  ICBM  brings 
unique  characteristics  to  our  strategic 
deterrent  posture,  including  a  combi- 
nation of  speed  of  delivery,  hard 
target  cajMibility.  and  speed  and  reli- 
ability of  communications.  A  strong, 
modem  triad  of  strategic  forces  pro- 
vides a  hedge  against  imexpected 
breakthroughs  in  Soviet  defensive 
measures,  or  unforeseen  reliability 
problems  with  one  element  of  the 
force.  However  remote  the  prospects 
for  a  significant  degradation  in  subma- 
rine survivability,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  put  too  many  of  our  "eggs  in  that 
basket."  Moreover,  the  scheduling  of 
the  new  Trident  missile  does  nothing 
to  redress  the  imbalance  in  missile 
forces  on  this  decade.  It  will  not  begin 
deployment  until  late  1989.  and  will 
not  be  available  in  significant  numbers 
untU  the  1990's. 

Others  point  to  the  survivability  of 
the  MX  as  a  reason  not  to  support  it. 
Testimony  before  our  committee  has 
indeed  indicated  that  there  has  been 
no  basic  change  in  the  assessments  of 
ICBM  survivability  in  existing  silos. 
Because  of  the  Soviet  ICBM's  that  are 
already  deployed,  and  projected  to 
become  more  accurate,  a  higher 
degree  of  survivability  would  be  desira- 
ble. Ongoing  research  on  superhard 
silos  may.  I  emphasize  may.  provide  a 
future  option  to  enhance  MX  surviv- 
ability. So  also  might  the  ongoing  re- 
search in  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. In  the  meantime,  survivability 
should  be  viewed,  as  the  bipartisan 
Scowcroft  Commission  pointed  out, 
not  in  isolation,  but  rather  in  the  con- 
text of  the  total  strategic  force. 
Viewed  together  in  operational  terms, 
elements  of  the  triad  reinforce  the 
survivability  of  one  another.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Soviets  cannot  launch  an 
attack  that  simultaneously  destroys 
both  the  bomber  force  on  the  ground 
and  the  ICBM  force. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  writ- 
ten that  the  MX  could  move  the  basis 
for  our  strategic  planning  toward  a 
policy  of  laimch  on  warning.  In  hear- 
ings before  the  Strategic  and  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces  Subcommittee,  this 
issue  was  explored  carefully  and  it  was 
made  very  clear  that  our  policy  has 
not  changed,  nor  is  it  changing  with 
regard  to  our  dependence  on  launch- 
ing ICBM's  before  they  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  an  attack.  It  remains,  as  it 
always  has.  an  option  that  the  Soviet 
attack  planner  must  worry  about,  but 
is  not  a  basis  for  UJS.  force  planning. 
Moreover,  I  must  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  when  talking  about  the 
survivability  of  the  ICBM  in  the  con- 
text of  the  total  triad,  we  are  not  talk- 


ing about  launch  on  warning,  even 
though  our  warning  capabilities  are 
becoming  much  more  reliable  under 
the  priority  effort  being  given  this 
area  in  the  Strategic  Modernization 
Program,  but  rather  launch  after 
attack,  that  is.  after  nuclear  weu>ons 
have  already  detonated  on  U.S.  terri- 
tory. 

By  any  standard,  the  BCX  has  been 
an  extremely  successful  development 
program.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Defense  Sub- 
committee. General  Accounting  Office 
representatives  stated  that  the  MX  is 
not  substantially  different  than  other 
ICBM  flight  test  programs  over  25 
years  "except  in  its  success  to  date." 

All  elements  of  the  development  pro- 
gram are  meeting  performance  and 
cost  objectives  and  the  program  is  on 
schedule  to  start  initial  deplojmaent  in 
existing  Minuteman  III  silos  late  next 
year.  In  a  statement  describing  the 
latest  findings  of  their  7-year  audit  of 
the  program,  the  OAO  indicated  that: 

The  Peaoelceeper  Flight  Test  Program  to 
date  lias  shown  good  performance  and  the 
Air  Force  plan  to  ptiase  in  operational  com- 
ponents during  flight  testing  is  not  unusuaL 
While  problems  during  flight  testing  are  tu>t 
unexpected,  we  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  schedule  must  maintain 
the  relative  success  experienced  to  date  if 
the  Air  Force  is  to  meet  the  oongressionally 
mandated  Initial  operational  capability  date 
of  December  1986. 

My  colleagues  who  are  familiar  with 
audit  reports  would  find  that  assess- 
ment about  as  favorable  as  one  is 
likely  to  hear.  And  indeed,  testimony 
from  the  very  competent  Air  Force 
team  that  is  in  charge  of  the  program 
leaves  every  reason  for  confidence  in 
achieving  the  deployment  goal. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  the  nature  of  the  vote  that 
is  before  us.  What  is  the  effect  of  not 
providing  the  $1.5  billion  that  has 
been  withheld?  The  answer  is  that  the 
beginning  of  the  production  line  would 
shut  down.  This  shutdown  would  most 
seriously  affect  the  subcontractors, 
small  suppliers,  and  vendors  who 
supply  the  bulk  of  raw  materials  and 
supplies  that  are  required  to  sustain 
production.  It  is  these  small  businesses 
that  would  be  least  able  to  afford  an 
interruption  in  the  program.  And  if 
the  program  were  interrupted,  there 
would  be  considerable  uncertainty 
about  the  willingness  of  the  Congress 
to  restart  this  program  at  a  later  date. 

Is  there  money  in  the  program  to 
keep  these  suppliers  going?  That  is  to 
say,  are  there  fimds  already  available 
in  the  program  to  keep  a  warm  pro- 
duction line  going?  I  ask  the  close  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  for  the  facts 
of  the  matter  are  that  there  is  no 
funding  available  in  the  program  to 
fnfttnt.ii.in  a  warm  production  line,  irre- 
spective of  the  merits  of  such  an 
option,  without  a  delay  in  the  initial 
operational  cm>abillty  of  the  system 


that  this  Congress  has  mandated  and 
already  funded. 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized and  aivropriated  $2,075  bil- 
lion for  21  MX  missiles,  in  direct  sup- 
port of  the  initial  deployment  date.  As 
of  the  end  of  this  month.  93  percent  of 
those  funds  are  obligated  on  contracts 
for  which  the  Government  is  liable, 
and  the  remaining  funds  are  required 
for  anticipated  liability  for  change 
proposals  and  change  orders  that  are 
required  under  the  full  funding  provi- 
sions of  missile  procurement  appro- 
priations. To  deobllgate  funds  that 
have  not  yet  been  expended  would 
result  in  termination  liability  costs, 
and  the  stoppage  of  production  that  is 
now  on  track  to  support  initial  deploy- 
ment. 

In  fiscal  year  1985.  the  Congress  au- 
thorized. m>propriated.  and  released  $1 
billion  for  long-lead  components  asso- 
ciated with  the  21  additional  missiles 
now  being  considered,  for  q>are  parts 
to  support  initial  deployment,  and  for 
basing  support  of  the  missiles  ap- 
proved in  fiscal  year  1984.  As  of  the 
end  of  this  month.  93  percent  of  these 
funds  will  be  obligated.  To  deobllgate 
funds  that  have  not  yet  been  expend- 
ed would  result  in  termination  liability 
costs,  and  the  stoppage  of  production 
that  is  now  on  track  to  provide  the 
basing  sets  required  for  initial  deploy- 
ment, as  well  as  long-lead  components 
and  spare  parts. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  there  are  no 
unobligated  balances  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram until  fiscal  year  1986  without 
paying  the  substantial  cost  penalties 
associated  with  contract  termination, 
and  without  delas^ing  the  deployment 
date— December  1986.  10  missiles— 
that  Congress  has  mandated  and  the 
program  now  supports. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  character- 
ized the  warm  production  line  option 
as  the  pinochle  option,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  what  it  called  for 
was  workers  sitting  around  waiting  for 
the  Congress  to  make  up  its  mind 
about  restarting  production.  After 
some  months  of  study.  I  caimot  think 
of  a  better  characterization.  The 
option  would  have  the 'Congress  en- 
dorse and  encourage  inefficiency,  and 
the  funding  for  it  would  have  to  come 
from  canceled  contracts  that  would 
delay  next  year's  deployment. 

BCr.  President.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
way  that  this  body  could  characterize 
a  negative  vote  for  the  resolution 
before  us  as  supporting  the  President's 
arms  control  objectives.  Unity  and 
firm  resolve  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  was  an  important  factor  in 
inducing  the  Soviets  to  return  to  the 
negotiating  table.  A  positive  vote  on 
release  of  the  BCX  funds  will  show  the 
new  Soviet  leadership  a  solidarity  of 
purpose  that  I  am  convinced  will  evoi- 
tually  lead  to  the  more  stable  world 
we  aU  seek. 
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Mr.  DURENBEaiOER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  intend  to  cast  my  vote  agminst 
authorizing  the  release  of  $1.5  billion 
for  the  production  of  21  additional 
MX  Peacekeeper  missiles.  In  reaching 
this  conclusion.  I  have  realised  that 
this  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  dilem- 
mas I  have  faced  since  coming  to  the 
Senate. 

Six  years  ago.  it  was  easy  to  find 
agreement  that  the  MX  missile  cre- 
ated more  problems  than  It  solved. 
The  conceptual  Justification  for  a  new 
weapon  system  was  not  well  thought 
out.  The  racetraclL  basing  concept 
promised  to  bleed  our  resources  white. 
And  the  large  number  of  mlasiles  con- 
templated at  that  time— 200.  carrying 
2.000  warheads— represented  a  dis- 
tinctly destabUizing  step. 

Six  years  ago.  in  other  words,  the 
case  for  the  MX  missile  as  it  was  then 
designed  was  weak— a  point  which  was 
instinctively  recognized  by  President 
Reagan,  who  was  among  the  more 
prominent  of  its  critics.  So  when  I  first 
voted  against  funding  for  this  system. 
I  knew  beyond  doubt  that  I  was  doing 
the  right  thing. 

Today,  I  remain  convinced  that  fur- 
ther production  of  this  missile  is  a 
luxury  we  simply  cannot  afford.  But  I 
also  recognize  that  the  weapon  system 
we  are  addressing  today  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  weapon  system  we  first 
considered  6  years  ago. 

Four  significant  refinements  have 
taken  place  under  President  Reagan, 
with  the  result  that  many  people  who 
were  deeply  concerned  about  the  MX 
missile  are  now  prepared  to  support  it. 
Regardless  of  how  one  ultimately  feels 
about  this  weapon  system,  the  record 
bears  notice,  for  President  Reagan  has 
exercised  remarkable  leadership  on 
this  issue  and  has  clearly  answered 
many  of  the  concerns  raised  by  so 
many  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  devel- 
opment to  take  place  was  the  Presi- 
dent's Immediate  decision  to  reduce 
the  planned  arsenal  of  MX  missiles 
from  the  200  sought  by  Jimmy  Carter 
to  100.  In  taking  this  bold  and  impor- 
tant step,  the  President  both  reduced 
the  overall  costs  significantly  and. 
more  important,  made  it  very  clear 
that  this  Nation  does  not  and  will  not 
seek  a  first-strike  capability.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  Soviet  arsenal  are 
such  that  100  BCX  missiles,  even  if  de- 
ployed in  conjimction  with  every  other 
planned  or  current  system,  will  not 
pose  a  first-strike  threat.  With  all  the 
concern  that  many  people  feel  about 
missile  acciiracy  and  counterforce  ca- 
pability, they  have  lost  sight  of  this 
crucial  point.  So  in  cutting  the  MX  re- 
quest in  half,  the  President  removed  a 
serious  obstacle. 

The  second  refinement,  of  course, 
was  the  President's  decision  to  em- 
panel and  later  to  endorse  the  findings 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission.  This  bi- 
partisan panel  of  experts  returned  a 


needed  element  of  common  sense  to 
the  overall  national  debate  on  our 
strategic  requirements.  Perhaps  their 
most  notable  contribution  was  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  the  antiseptic  calcula- 
tions which  had  led  to  undue  concern 
with  what  was  called  a  window  of  vul- 
nerability. But  just  as  important,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  made  very 
clear  that  our  defense  planners  and 
oiu-  arms  control  authorities  should 
work  hand-in-hand  to  de-MIRV  the 
strategic  arsenals  of  each  superpower. 
This  represents  a  crucially  imiwrtant 
turning  point  in  our  security  policy, 
for  It  steers  us— and  is  dedgned  to 
steer  the  Soviets  as  well— away  from 
decisions  that  could,  someday,  result 
in  a  genuine  window  of  vulnerability. 

The  third  refinement  followed  from 
the  second.  When  it  was  demonstrated 
that  our  overall  strategic  arsenal  con- 
sisted of  mutually  reinforcing  basing 
modes,  it  was  clear  that  we  did  not 
need  to  spend  the  exorbitant  amounts 
originally  requested  for  things  like  the 
racetrack  system.  Unfortunately,  some 
critics  of  the  MX  have  wanted  to  have 
it  both  ways.  On  one  hand,  they  have 
been  willing  to  debunk  the  window  of 
vulnerability.  On  the  other,  they  have 
seized  upon  this  concept  when  it  has 
suited  their  purposes,  whether  with 
respect  to  the  basing  of  American  mis- 
siles or  to  the  purported  first-strike  ca- 
pability of  a  modernized  0.8.  triad.  If 
missiles  are  in  fact  vulnerable,  then  we 
should  be  very  concerned  about  the 
record  of  Soviet  deplojrments,  for  their 
posture  would  clearly  suggest  a  first- 
strike  capability.  If  missiles  are  not,  in 
fact,  as  vulnerable  as  abstract  labora- 
tory calculations  would  have  it,  then 
clearly  we  are  not  posing  a  first-strike 
menace  to  the  Soviets,  and  Just  as 
clearly  we  are  not  being  rash  when  we 
consider  placing  the  MX  in  current 
silos. 

The  final  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  course,  has  been  to  focus 
American  arms  control  policy  around 
the  build-down  concept,  a  move  which 
I  strongly  endorse.  More  important, 
the  President  has  had  the  courage  and 
the  common  sense  to  wait  out  the  So- 
viets, and  his  patience  has  paid  off. 
Having  left  Geneva  in  a  huff  because 
they  could  not  break  the  solidarity  of 
the  NATO  alliance,  the  Soviets  are 
now  back,  and  talks  are  underway. 

So,  on  balance,  it  is  clear  that  this 
President  has  taken  the  steps  needed 
to  allay  the  widespread  concerns  that 
prompted  him  and  many  other  Ameri- 
cans to  oppose  the  MX  missile  5,  6, 
and  7  years  ago.  Why,  then,  will  I  con- 
tinue to  vote  against  further  develop- 
ments? 

The  chief  reason,  Mr.  President,  is 
because  I  continue  to  feel  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  on  this 
weapon  system  represents  a  very 
unwise  use  of  scarce  resources. 

Defense  budgets,  like  all  Oovem- 
ment   budgets,   are   changed   at   the 


margin.  By  that.  I  mean  that  we  never 
take  the  time  to  sit  back  and  totally 
rethink  our  entire  defense  posture, 
and  alter  our  budgets  accordingly-  In- 
stead, we  move  in  an  overall  direction 
by  increasing  or  decreasing  funding  in 
relatively  small  increments.  This  is  a 
point  too  often  forgotten  by  those  who 
cite  this  administration's  fl.S  trillion 
defense  budget,  as  though  the  invoca- 
tion of  those  words  would  somehow 
tell  us  that  we  are  being  profligate. 
Let's  not  forget  that  the  increases  in 
the  Reagan  defense  budget  represent 
comparatively  modest  growth  over  the 
budget  submitted  by  President  Carter. 
Let's  also  not  forget  that  the  original 
Reagan  plans  have  been  substantially 
trimmed  to  the  point  that  our  overall 
budget  now  looks  astonishingly  like 
Jimmy  Carter's. 

The  point.  Mr.  President,  is  this: 
Since  budgets  are  made  at  the  margin, 
even  small  Investments  in  one  pro- 
gram make  it  virtually  impossible  to 
pursue  another.  Precisely  because 
budgets  are  changed  at  the  margin, 
the  question  of  tradeoffs  becomes 
vital.  Economists  speak  of  opportunity 
costs,  by  which  they  mean  the  loss  of 
opportunity  to  do  one  thing  when  an- 
other thing  has  been  decided. 

Mr.  President,  the  opportunity  costs 
posed  by  the  MX  missile  are  profound. 
Consider  what  the  $1.5  billion  we  dls- 
ctiss  today  could  do  elsewhere  in  our 
defense  budget:  for  instance,  that  sum 
could  be  used  to  purchase  nearly  1,000 
tanks,  or  60  high-performance  Jet 
fighters,  or  the  equipment  for  a 
combat-ready  brigade.  Consider  as  well 
that  $1.5  billion  is  simply  a  small 
downpayment  on  a  much  larger  pro- 
gram, which  carries  with  it  much 
larger  opportunity  costs.  And  consider, 
finally,  that  the  overall  increment  of 
usable  military  power  represented  by 
1,000  new  nuclear  warheads  is  essen- 
tially nil.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  de- 
terrence is  baaed  on  weapons  which 
must  have  credibility.  But  I  also  feel 
that  our  most  pressing  military  short- 
falls are  represented  in  our  conven- 
tional forces,  which  we  all  pray  will 
never  be  used.  Do  100  new  missiles 
with  1.000  warheads  really  represent  a 
sienlficant  military  addition  to  this 
country?  I  think  not.  Are  there  dis- 
tinct opportimity  costs  if  we  build 
them?  Definitely. 

Bfr.  President,  I  wiU  no  longer  vote 
for  defense  programs  that  are  paid  for 
by  a  deficit.  If  we  want  a  defense 
buildup,  and  Congress  has  voted  for 
much  of  the  buildup  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended,  then  we 
simply  must  vote  the  taxes  to  pay  for 
It.  In  this  ntvd.  I  would  offer  the 
Senate  some  interesting  statistics.  In 
1980  Federal  Oovemment  revenues 
were  )5M  billion.  In  1984  at  the  end  of 
the  President's  first  term,  revenues 
were  $666  billion,  an  increase  of  $67 
billion  over  4  years.  But  in  that  same 


4-year  period,  defense  expenditures 
alone  increased  by  more  than  $70  bil- 
lion. In  1980  defense  outlays  were  $157 
billion  and  in  1984  they  were  $227  bU- 
llon. 

A  second  issue  revolves  around  the 
build-down  concept.  While  the  num- 
bers are  not  written  In  stone.  It  Is  gen- 
erally believed  that  an  arms  agree- 
ment incorporating  the  build-down 
principle  should  mandate  a  2  for  1  re- 
duction scheme.  In  other  words,  under 
build-down,  for  every  new  warhead  we 
deploy,  two  should  be  destroyed. 

Now  this  poses  a  big  challenge  to  the 
MX.  If  we  deploy  all  100  MX  missiles 
before  adopting  the  build-down,  we 
not  only  make  agreement  tougher,  but 
we  also  delay  the  point  at  which  sig- 
nificant reductions  can  begin  to  take 
place.  This  period  Is  one  in  which  the 
Soviets  are  not  likely  to  remain  static 
In  short,  deployment  before  build- 
down  makes  build-down  virtually  im- 
possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  incorporate 
the  build-down  approach  before  or 
concurrent  with  deployment  of  the 
100  BCX  mlssUes.  we  are  ultimately 
weakening  deterrence  for  the  sake  of  a 
principle.  By  deploying  1.000  new  war- 
heads on  100  new  launchers,  we  will  be 
required  to  destroy  2.000  existing  war- 
heads on  a  mix  of  launchers.  Consider 
that  at  the  moment  our  total  land- 
based  ICBM  arsenal  deplojm  less  than 
2.000  warheads,  arrayed  across  1,000 
MInuteman  missiles  and  a  few  remain- 
ing Titans.  If  we  adhere  to  the  build- 
down,  we  will  be  compelled  to  destroy 
every  one  of  our  current  ICBM's  in 
order  to  deploy  100  MX  missiles.  Such 
a  move  will  vastly  simplify  Soviet  tar- 
getting.  Of  course,  we  could  seek  to  de- 
stroy a  mix  of  warheads  across  our 
triad  in  order  to  deploy  MX  while  ad- 
hering to  bullddown,  but  the  effect 
would  generally  be  the  same.  For  the 
sake  of  a  new  missile,  we  would  have 
put  our  eggs  in  far  fewer  baskets. 

So  I  am  compelled.  Mr.  President,  to 
conclude  that  the  MX  missile  does  not 
represent  the  best  possible  use  of  our 
money.  It  will  pose  severe  opportunity 
costs,  and  it  will  complicate  the  adop- 
tion of  the  build-down  scheme.  Clear- 
ly, the  President's  leadership  has 
cleared  away  many  obstacles,  but  I 
must  come  back,  as  alwajrs.  to  the 
question  of  costs. 

One  final  point  should  be  addressed. 
Each  of  us  in  this  Chamber  is  aware 
that  we  vote  today  in  the  shadow  of 
Geneva,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  undergoing  a  major  leader- 
ship change.  It  is  sobering  for  all  of  us. 
The  question  which  is  asked,  there- 
fore, is  whether  we  can  afford  at  this 
critical  time  to  vote  against  the  MX 
missile.  I  am  aware  of  the  special  sen- 
sitivity of  these  times,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  we  are  not  building  this  mis- 
sile simply  in  order  to  throw  it  away  as 
a  bargaining  chip.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 


Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  President 
himself  have  aU  said  that  we  wlU  build 
this  missile  because  it  Is  needed,  but 
that  we  should  obviously  be  willing  to 
put  it  on  the  table  at  Geneva  along 
with  the  rest  of  our  arsenal. 

So  the  BfX  Is  not  a  bargaining  chip. 
But  some  people  believe  that  it  is  a 
needed  expression  of  national  unity 
and  wHl  In  the  face  of  an  ongoing 
Soviet  weapons  program.  It  is  argued 
that  to  vote  against  this  missUe  is  to 
vote  against  the  U.S.  position  at 
Geneva. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  No  less  an  author- 
ity than  Paul  Nltze.  the  President's 
senior  advisor  on  arms  control  and  an 
eminently  req)ected  public  figure,  has 
recently  assured  the  Congress  that  a 
decision  to  withhold  funds  will  not 
have  an  immediate  or  direct  effect  on 
the  talks. 

So  on  balance.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  we  face  Is  different  from  the 
questions  we  faced  a  few  years  ago, 
and  we  all  owe  the  President  a  major 
debt  for  focusing  the  debate  along 
more  productive  channels.  But  if  the 
question  is  different,  the  answer  re- 
mains the  same.  I  don't  feel  we  need 
this  missUe,  and  I  strongly  feel  we  can 
use  the  money  better. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  realize  this  vote  today  is  not 
simply  a  vote  for  or  against  the  MX 
missile.  The  principle  involved,  here,  is 
•the  question  of  maintaining  a  national 
defense  that  is  second  to  none,  and 
achieving  that  status  at  a  fair  price  for 
our  taxpayers. 

There  are  those  who  may  vote 
agidnst  the  BCX  missile  because  they 
think  the  United  States  does  not  need 
to  be  strong.  I  am  not  among  their 
ranks.  My  commitment  is  to  a  strong 
national  defense  at  a  fair  price  to  the 
taxpayer. 

On  June  14  of  last  year,  I  voted  to 
restrict  funding  for  the  MX  missile 
program.  It  was  the  first  time  in  15 
crucial  MX  votes  that  I  did  not  vote 
yes  for  the  MX. 

My  vote  last  year  in  opposition  was 
predicated  on  information  I  had  dis- 
covered about  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  of  the  MX  Program.  I 
discovered  from  Air  Force  docimients 
that  work-to-date  by  the  14  associate 
contractors  for  the  MX  was  taking  up 
to  17  times  as  many  direct  labor  hours 
as  the  contractors'  own  standards  de- 
termined it  should  have  taken,  if  fac- 
tory efficiency  were  as  it  is  in  commer- 
cial industries. 

The  average  factory  efficiency  rate 
of  those  14  contractors,  based  on  infor- 
mation in  hand,  was  48  percent.  I  do 
not  intend  to  single  out  any  contrac- 
tor. Some  were  good,  some  were  bad. 
some  were  worse.  But  the  average  was 
48  percent. 

In  other  words,  48  percent  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  were  funding  effi- 
ciency, and  52  percent  were  funding 


inefficiency.  We  paid  for  in-house 
woiic  for  2.1  equivalent  units,  on  aver- 
age, and  got  only  one. 

It  was  that  kind  of  poor  factory  per- 
formance which  led  me  for  the  first 
time  in  15  crucial  votes  to  cast  a  vote 
against  the  MX  Program  last  June  14. 

I  have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact, 
since  that  time,  that  my  support  for 
the  ICZ  this  year  depends  on  the 
progress  made  since  last  Jime  on  labor 
and  material  costs  of  all  14  contrac- 
tors. 

So  in  January,  I,  along  with  the 
chairman  and  ranldng  member  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  made  a 
formal  request  of  such  information 
from  the  Defense  Department  for  not 
only  the  MX  program,  but  all  SAR 
programs.  That  request  was  nuule  as 
far  badi  as  January  4  of  this  year. 
That  request  is  firmly  on  the  record. 

It  is  now  March  19,  Mr.  President; 
2Vt  months  after  the  initial  request, 
and  \Vt  mcHiths  past  the  due  date.  We 
have  yet  to  receive  this  information. 

I  personally  renewed  this  request  for 
Just  the  MX  data,  2  weeks  ago.  I  asked 
specifically  for  data  associated  with 
the  bills  of  labor  and  material  on 
work-to-date,  plus  current  and  trend 
data  on  direct  labor  standard  hours 
and  their  related  actiials. 

What  I  got  instead.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  MX  program  were  press  re> 
leases,  charts,  and  point  papers. 

I  am  not  being  facetious,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee  makes 
a  request  for  specific,  nonclassified 
data  related  to  the  cost  of  weapons 
programs  that  taxpayers  are  pao^ing 
tens-of-billions  of  dollars  for,  and  all 
we  get  are  press  releases  and  point 
Pi4)ers. 

Now.  to  be  fair,  we  got  a  tad  more  in- 
formation this  morning  from  the  Air 
Force,  but  it  is  mostly  old.  and  it  is  all 
incomplete.  Frankly,  what  we  received 
this  morning  indicates  to  me,  and  this 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Air  Force, 
that  the  responsible  generals  in  the 
system  have  not  received  a  briefing  on 
this  type  of  data  and  performance 
since,  in  most  respects,  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  most  of  the  Informa- 
tion I  have  received  regarding  MX  cost 
performance  is  data  free  analysis.  In 
the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
quest, we  are  told  this  information  is 
"not  meaningful" 

I  suppose  the  Air  Force  Is  trying  to 
tell  us  that  what  is  more  meaningful 
than  empirical  data  Is  press  releases, 
charts,  and  point  papers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  all  the 
arguments  in  the  world,  cm  both  sides, 
on  the  cost  performance  of  the  MX 
program.  I  have  listened  to  industry,  I 
have  listened  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  to  Secretary  W^nberger,  to 
Senator  Chiles,  and  so  on. 
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But  Mr.  President,  is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  let  alone  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  leadership,  can  get  infor- 
mation that  will  lead  to  a  fair  and  in- 
dependent evaluation  of  this  or  any 
program? 

I  regret  the  inabUity  of  the  Air 
Force  to  provide  me  with  this  data  in  a 
complete  and  timely  manner.  I  am  told 
it  will  be  forthcoming,  the  week  after 
the  vote. 

Assuming  that  wiU  be  the  case.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  renew  my  support 
for  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  additional  HCK.  missiles  in 
the  future.  But  such  support  can  only 
be  the  product  of  a  fair,  independent, 
and  informed  evaluation  of  cost  per- 
formance. 

For  this  reason,  I  must  cast  my  vote 
today  to  maintain  the  fencing  of  the 
fimds  for  the  MX  program.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  oppose  the  motion  to  author- 
ize $1.5  billion  for  procurement  of  an 
additional  21  MX  missiles. 

I  have  voiced  my  opposition  to  the 
MX  on  this  floor  in  the  past.  We  are 
voting  today  to  authorize  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  in  existing  Minute- 
man  silos.  This  basing  mode  is,  in  my 
opinion,  already  outdated.  We  are  de- 
ploying these  missiles  in  extremely 
vulnerable  silos. 

The  MX  missile  did  not  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Geneva.  It  is  my  firm 
opinion  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
worried  about  our  MX's  in  fixed  silos. 
Why  should  they  be?  They  already 
know  where  the  silos  are.  They  al- 
ready have  the  sUos  targeted.  I  believe 
my  feelings  on  the  MX  missile  are 
well-established:  I  have  supported  it  as 
a  logical  and  defensible  step  in  our  na- 
tional security  effort,  but  have  main- 
tained the  conviction  that  the  basing 
mode  for  the  missile  must  be  mobile  or 
deceptive. 

On  May  24.  1983.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  26  that  would  have  delayed 
procurement  of  the  missile  until  the 
President  brought  us  a  plan  for  a 
mobile  or  deceptive  basing  mode.  It 
was  defeated. 

On  May  25.  1983.  I  voted  against 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26  be- 
cause it  called  for  a  significant  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  MX.  while 
deploying  it  in  the  worst  of  all  possible 
choices— the  totally  vulnerable,  pre- 
cisely targeted.  Minuteman  silos. 

I  characterized  the  May  25  vote  on 
MX  as  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  proposi- 
tion, and  the  basing  mode  proposed 
compelled  me  to  "leave  it." 

Sir.  President,  a  vote  against  author- 
izing the  $1.5  billion  for  the  MX  wiU 
not  kill  the  program.  We  in  Congress 
have  i4>proved  21  MX  missiles.  We 
have  also  approved  moneys  for  contin- 
ued research  and  development. 


MX  is  Just  one  of  the  many  bargain- 
ing chips  in  our  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, my  feeling  is  that  a  fixed  site  BCX 
does  not  frighten  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  missile  itself  and  its  deployment 
in  Minuteman  silos  are  now  perma- 
nently attached  to  each  other,  it 
seems.  For  that  reason,  and  although  I 
could  support  this  missile  were  it  de- 
ployed as  a  deceptive  and  mobile 
weapon.  I  must  cast  my  vote  against  it. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
Join  me  in  opposing  the  MX  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mx:  pancRimoii  voa  tboublz 
BCr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  decide  later  today  whether 
or  not  to  release  $1.5  billion  to 
produce  the  MX  missile  during  1985. 
Rather  than  stress  the  missile's  limit- 
ed military  value,  the  administration's 
slick  PR  campaign  now  conjures  an  U- 
lusion  that  the  U.S.  position  at  the 
arms  talks  in  Geneva  will  be  crippled 
without  the  BfCC  I  hope  that  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  this  body  will  reject 
the  new  rhetoric  and  put  an  end  to 
this  wasteful  and  misguided  $21  billion 
missile  program. 

The  Geneva  argxunent  is  a  clever 
variation  on  a  theme  used  by  past 
Presidents  to  secure  approval  for 
other  exotic  weapons.  This  argimient 
is  the  administration's  only  hope  for 
preserving  the  one-vote  margin  that 
saved  the  MX  last  June. 

But  the  rhetoric  cannot  change  the 
facts.  The  KCX  is  not  Justified  on  eco- 
nomic, military,  or  political  grounds.  It 
was  not  Justified  in  the  late  1970's 
during  the  SALT  II  negotiations.  It 
was  not  Justified  in  1983  when  the 
START  talks  collapsed.  And  it  Is  not 
Justified  today  with  the  advent  of 
arms  talks  in  Geneva. 

The  original  military  argument  for 
the  10-warhead  MX  held  that  we 
needed  a  replacement  for  the  aging 
Minuteman  missile  force  which  was, 
and  is,  based  in  missile  silos  vxilnerable 
to  a  Soviet  first-strike.  Over  the  years, 
attempts  to  agree  on  a  plan  to  base 
the  MX  in  a  more  survival  mode  have 
failed,  leaving  us  with  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal to  deploy  the  MX  in  the  same 
vulnerable  silos  that  now  house  the 
Minuteman. 

Basing  a  powerful  weapon  in  such  a 
highly  vulnerable  location  is  destabi- 
lizing and  foolish.  In  a  crisis  the  MX 
would  be  a  tempting  target,  and  might 
lead  the  Soviet  Union  to  think  it  could 
launch  a  succeasful  preemptive  first- 
strike. 

MX  proponents  trivialize  the  mis- 
sile's vulnerability,  preferring  to  boast 
that  its  great  accuracy  and  explosive 
power  can  destroy  the  Soviets'  hard- 
ened missile  silos.  These  attributes, 
however,  have  limited  military  mean- 
ing unless  we  decide  to  launch  a  first- 
strike  against  the  Soviets— a  notion 
contrary  to  our  strategic  nuclear  doc- 
trine. Otherwise,  our  silo-busting,  pin- 


point accurate  warheads  would  rain 
down  on  empty  holes  in  the  ground. 

Deploying  the  MX.  therefore,  would 
give  us  a  weapon  that  makes  the  Sovi- 
ets vulnerable  to  a  first-strike.  The 
MX.  in  turn,  is  vulnerable  to  a  first 
strike.  Such  mutual  first-strike  vulner- 
ability is  destabilizing  because  it  en- 
courages both  sides  to  adopt  a  launch- 
on-waming  or  launch-on-attack  policy 
to  protect  their  precarious  missiles.  In 
other  words,  missiles  could  be 
launched  merely  on  the  report  of 
attack— whether  real  or  mistaken. 

If  our  purpose  is  indeed  to  develop  a 
first-strike  capability,  let's  do  so  in 
ways  less  vulnerable  to  attack.  There 
are  a  number  of  alternatives  to  the 
MX  that  are  far  more  practical  and 
defensible,  including  the  powerful  Tri- 
dent II  missile,  the  cruise  missUe, 
Stealth  technology,  and  the  mobile, 
single-warhead  Mldgetman  missile 
now  under  development. 

Because  the  military  Justification 
for  the  MX  is  so  riddled  with  holes, 
the  administration  now  bases  its  case 
for  further  funding  not  on  the  mis- 
sile's strategic  importance  but  rather 
on  its  political  utility  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  in  Geneva.  But,  administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  in  the  past  un- 
dermined these  very  arguments.  In 
1983,  for  example.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  said.  "The 
question  is  not  whether  or  not  it's  a 
bargaining  chip.  Nobody  ever  suggest- 
ed it  was  a  iMTgalning  chip." 

Nor  do  the  Soviets  seem  to  view  the 
MX  as  a  credible  bargaining  chip.  The 
Soviets  feel  more  threatened  by,  and 
are  more  interested  in  reaching  arms 
control  agreements  on  the  Trident  II, 
the  cruise.  Stealth  and  Mldgetman 
weapons.  Soviet  war  planners  un- 
doubtedly would  relish  our  diversion 
of  billions  of  dollars  away  from  practi- 
cal defense  projects  to  feed  the 
hungry  BCX. 

Mr.  President,  if  not  an  effective 
weapon  for  national  defense  nor  a  bar- 
gaining chip  for  arms  control,  what  is 
the  MX? 

The  BCX  is  wrong.  It  is  incredibly  ex- 
pensive and  it  is  dangerously  vulnera- 
ble. The  administration's  insistence 
that  this  destabilizing  weapon  will 
lead  to  an  arms  control  accord  is  ludi- 
crous. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  in  favor  of  releasing  funds  for 
the  production  of  an  additional  21  MX 
missiles.  My  decision  is  based  on  the 
forthcoming  attitude  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  with  regard  to 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  short.  I  am  willing  to 
agree  that  in  the  near  term  a  imllater- 
al  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  end  funding  for  the  MX  may  in  fact 
deny  our  negotiators  with  the  leverage 
required  to  exact  serious  compromise 
from  the  Soveit  Union.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  my  belief  that  we  must  estab- 


lish realistic  and  rigourous  arms  con- 
trol and  budget  criteria  upon  which  to 
base  future  BCX  funding  decisions.  Let 
me  be  clear  about  the  fact  that  my 
action  today  does  not  signal  future  ap- 
proval for  the  procurement  of  100  MX 
missiles. 

Historically  my  suptwrt  for  the  BCX 
missile  has  been  closely  tied  to  the 
commitment  of  the  administration  in 
seeking  a  comprehensive,  mutual  and 
verifiable  arms  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1983.  when  the 
Senate  voted  to  release  funds  for  the 
flight  testing  of  the  BCX,  I  Joined  18  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  in  writing  the 
following  to  President  Reagan: 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  support 
(or  releaidng  (iacal  year  1983  funds  does  not 
represent  a  consensus  on  the  need  to  deploy 
100  MX  missiles  In  Minuteman  silo  launch- 
ers. Rather  we  effected  our  part  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  administration  to  proceed 
with  a  militarily  controversial  program  in 
exchange  for  a  strong  commitment  to  pro- 
ceed seriously  and  immediately  with  a  refor- 
mulation of  the  START  proposal,  a  mean- 
ingful guaranteed  build-down  proposal,  de- 
velopment of  a  more  sunivable.  small, 
single  warhead  ICBM  and  the  creation  of  a 
bi-partisan  durable  arms  control  panel. 

This  basic  arms  control  rationale  for 
my  support  of  the  BCX  missile  has  not 
changed,  in  fact  it  has  only  intensified. 
It  is  no  secret  that  many  Senators  in- 
cluding mjrself  have  used  support  for  a 
very  limited  BCX  procurement  as  lever- 
age with  the  administration  to  ad- 
vance a  realistic,  negotiable  strategic 
arms  control  proposal  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

BCr.  President,  some  may  question 
the  value  of  using  the  BCX  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip,  not  with  the  Soviets  but 
rather  with  our  own  Government. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  be- 
cause of  the  leverage  we  have  been 
able  to  exact  with  our  support  for  a 
limited  BCX  procurement,  the  Presi- 
dent exerted  his  leadership  in  refor- 
mulating the  administration's  START 
proposal  in  October  1983.  President 
Reagan  did  so  by  incorporating  the 
concept  of  the  mutual  guaranteed 
build-down  into  our  formal  negotiat- 
ing position  and  by  creating  more  real- 
istic expectations  with  regard  to  the 
level  of  strategic  sacrifice  expected  of 
the  Soviets. 

In  short,  the  President,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  a  recalcitrant  bureaucracy 
tabled  a  negotiable  START  proposal 
in  Geneva.  The  price  we  in  the  Con- 
gress paid  was  the  approval  of  funding 
for  the  first  21  BCX  missiles.  Unfortu- 
nately, foUowing  the  initial  NATO  de- 
plosrment  of  Pershing  H's  and  groimd 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  the 
Soviets  walked  away  from  the  negoti- 
ating table.  We  were  never  able  to 
guage  the  Soviet  reaction  to  our  refor- 
mulated START  proposal  because 
there  was  no  one  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  with  whom  to  negotiate. 

The  atmosphere  today  is  markedly 
different.  Following  a  successful  meet- 


ing between  Soviet  Foreign  BClnister 
Oromyko  and  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz,  American  negotiators  are 
today  meeting  in  Geneva  to  discuss 
strategic  weapons,  space  wei^ions  and 
intermediate  nuclear  weapons  de- 
ployed in  Europe.  More  importantly 
the  ascendancy  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
may  provide  us  for  the  first  time  in 
some  years,  the  ability  to  deal  with  a 
capable  Soviet  leadership. 

BCr.  President,  the  BCX  must  no 
doubt  be  the  subject  of  negotiations 
t>etween  the  Soviet  and  American  ne- 
gotiators. At  this  point  I  do  not  believe 
that  approving  funds  for  an  additional 
21  missUes  will  either  serve  as  an  im- 
pediment to  the  negotiations  or  create 
the  kind  of  strategic  instability  that 
critics  of  the  BCX  contend  the  missile 
will  create.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
first  10  BCX  missiles  will  not  be  de- 
ployed until  December  1986.  This  lim- 
ited number  will  neither  invite  a 
Soviet  first  strike  or  lead  this  country 
to  adopt  a  launch  on  warning  doctrine. 

If  anything,  it  is  the  Soviets  who 
continue  to  perpetuate  strategic  insta- 
bility by  continuing  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  large  ICBM's.  Nothing 
in  the  Soviet  negotiating  position  has 
thus  far  indicated  either  their  willing- 
ness to  reduce  their  large  for  the  SS- 
18s  and  19s  with  over  5,000  warheads 
or  forego  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  new  mobile  BCX  type  missUe. 
the  SSX-24.  In  addition  the  Soviets 
have  apparently  flight  tested  a  new 
ICBM,  the  SSX-25— which  Is  prohibit- 
ed by  the  unratified  agreement  both 
superiMwers  have  informally  pledged 
to  adhere  to  SALT  11. 

It  is  my  hope  BCr.  President  that  our 
negotiators  will  be  able  to  use  the 
prospect  of  10  BCX  missiles  actually 
being  deployed  by  December  1986 
against  an  expanding  Soviet  ICBM 
force  to  get  the  Soviets  to  understand 
that  we  have  a  mutual  interest  in 
moving  away  from  the  instability  cre- 
ated by  BCIRV'd  ICBM's.  Admittedly 
the  leverage  represented  by  the  very 
limited  BCX  deployment  thus  far  ap- 
proved is  limited,  but  one  which  I 
choose  not  to  deny  U.S.  negotiators  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  President,  having  laid  out  why  I 
will  vote  to  support  the  procurement 
of  21  BCX  missiles  before  the  Senate 
today,  let  me  explain  two  things.  First, 
what  my  vote  does  not  mean  and 
second  what  any  future  support  for 
the  BCX  on  my  part  will  be  based  on. 

First,  I  will  not  support  the  deploy- 
ment of  100  BCX  missiles  on  the  accel- 
erated timetable  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  have  voted  to  consist- 
ently slow  down  the  procurement  of 
the  missile  to  insure  that  it  does  not 
become  a  fait  accomplit  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addi- 
tion, if  the  administration  is  honest 
about  adhereing  to  the  principles  of 
the  mutual  giiaranteed  build-down,  it 
will  come  to  imderstand  that  in  the 


context  of  radically  reduced  strategic 
warheads  ceilings  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  that  the  deployment  of 
1.000  BCX  warheads  will  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant sacrifice  of  at  leat  2,000  war- 
heads on  stable  weapon  systems,  spe- 
cifically bombers  and  submarines.  You 
will  recall  that  the  mutual  guaranteed 
build-down  calls  for  the  dismantling  of 
two  or  three  older  warheads  for  the 
deployment  of  one  BCIRVd  ICBM  war- 
head. This  Senator  has  no  interest  in 
witnessing  the  radical  reduction  of 
warheads,  if  in  fact  we  are  left  with  a 
continued  emphasis  on  a  large  number 
of  vulnerable  first  strike  wei^wns— 
BCIRV'd  ICBM's  at  the  expense  of 
strategic  stability.  Such  an  outcome 
would  be  undesirable  and  inconsistent 
with  the  mutual  guaranteed  btilld- 
down. 

So.  BCr.  President  the  first  criterion 
of  evaluation  with  regard  to  future 
MX  funding  will  be  the  sincerity  with 
which  the  UJ3.  negotiators  advance 
the  concept  of  the  mutual  guaranteed 
build-down  to  the  Soviets  in  Geneva. 

Second,  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
BCX  does  not  overtake  the  pace  of  ne- 
gotiations, we  must  stretch  out  the 
procurement  of  the  missile.  A  number 
of  alternatives  exist.  First  we  can 
agree  to  decrease  the  number  of  mis- 
siles intended  to  be  deployed  from  100 
to  50  with  the  associated  spares  and 
missiles  required  for  flight  testing  or. 
second,  we  can  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  decision  to  buy  100  missiles  but 
substantially  reduce  procurement  to  a 
number  which  removes  the  system 
from  the  storm  of  contoversy  it  has 
created— say  10  per  year. 

BCr.  President,  either  approach  will 
allow  us  to  accomplish  a  ntmiber  of 
very  important  objectives.  It  will  allow 
us  to:  Continue  to  negotiate  the 
mutual  guaranteed  build-down  in  a  se- 
rious manner;  continue  to  search  for  a 
survivable  basing  mode  for  the  BCX; 
and,  keep  a  warm  production  line  open 
as  a  hedge  against  future  Soviet  be- 
havior. Finally,  it  will  allow  this 
Nation  to  form  a  real  national  consen- 
sus around  our  strategic  moderniza- 
tion and  anns  control  policies  which 
has  thus  far  been  precluded  by  the 
sharp  luitional  division  over  the  BCX. 

Third.  BCr.  President,  consistent  with 
the  approach  I  have  Just  outlined.  I 
will  not  support  the  administration's 
request  for  48  BCX  missiles  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

A  reduction  of  BCX  procurement  con- 
sistent with  the  arms  control  and  stra- 
tegic modernization  objectives  I  have 
Just  described  is  also  consistent  with 
developing  a  realistic  strategy  to 
reduce  our  Federal  budget  deficit.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  develop  a 
national  consensus  for  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit,  we  must  freeze  defense 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Such 
action  will  require  that  we  cut  the  de- 
fense budget  by  an  additional  $20  bil- 
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lion  below  the  President's  request. 
Such  action  means  that  we  will  have 
to  slow  down  procurement  and  cancel 
programs  of  marginal  utility.  A  freeze 
in  defense  spending  means  that  we 
wiU  have  to  be  honest  with  what  is  or 
is  not  important. 

Inevitably  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
choice  of  cutting  funds  for  operations 
and  readiness,  or  for  weapons  such  as 
submarines  and  bombers  which  may  in 
twd  enhance  strategic  stability  in 
order  to  insure  the  procurement  of  the 
48  MX  missiles.  Frankly,  there  Is  no 
choice.  I  will  come  down  on  the  side  of 
readiness  and  stability  and  for  a 
sharply  reduced  MX  prociirement.  In 
light  of  the  expansive  program  of  stra- 
tegic modernization  already  underway 
in  this  Nation,  slowing  down  the  MX 
makes  sense  for  arms  control  and  for  a 
sound  deficit  reduction  strategy. 

The  MX  Is  no  doubt  an  issue  we  wiU 
revisit  in  the  near  future.  Hopefully,  a 
formula  can  be  found  to  remove  the 
MX  as  a  source  of  national  contention 
and  allow  It  to  become  an  Important 
element  in  creating  national  consensus 
for  our  arms  control  and  strategic 
modernization  strategies. 

THX  MX:  NOT  mCESSAKT  AND  HOT  VIABU 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
record  my  opposition  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71  and  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 75  to  authorize  and  appropri- 
ate $1.5  billion  to  finance  production 
of  21  additional  MX  missiles. 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  were  acting 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission.  I  opposed  funding 
the  MX  missile  on  the  groimds  that  it 
was  redundant,  destabilizing  and 
would  not  contribute  to  the  arms  con- 
trol process. 

In  the  2  years  which  have  passed 
since  that  time,  nothing  has  tran- 
spired to  change  my  position.  No 
amount  of  press  agentry— including 
the  administration's  attempt  to  give 
this  terrible  weapon  a  new  name  evoc- 
ative of  a  friendly  county  sheriff —can 
serve  to  put  a  better  face  on  this  sadly 
ill-conceived  addition  to  our  national 
arsenal. 

This  time  we  face  the  issue  at  a  time 
of  new  opportunity  in  arms  control. 
And  while  I  fully  honor  the  Presi- 
dent's imdoubted  high  intentions  in 
this  area.  I  think  that  he  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  deliberative  process  and 
to  the  Congress  to  cast  this  issue  as  a 
test  of  national  resolve  and  determina- 
tion. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Senate  arms 
control  observer  group,  I  had  occasion 
to  go  to  Geneva  last  week,  and  it  is 
from  that  perspective  that  I  would  ob- 
serve that  there  are  a  host  of  factors 
that  bring  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  quite  irrespective  of  how 
we  vote  here  this  week.  They  range 
from  preoccupation  with  internal  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  to  a  shared 
sense  of  the  limitations  of  nuclear 
power  as  an  Instrument  of  national 


will,  as  well  as  a  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  that  they  must 
deal  with  a  reelected  American  Presi- 
dent no  matter  who  he  is. 

In  fact,  if  the  construction  of  more 
missiles  were  stiU  to  be  regarded  as  a 
barometer  of  national  resolve,  it  might 
be  observed  that  we  already  have  blus- 
tered to  a  dangerous  excess.  By  one 
count  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJi.  together  have  deployed  over 
14.000  MIRVed  warheads  since  the 
early  1970's.  In  a  world  of  such  Incom- 
prehensive  overkill,  it  seems  quite  un- 
likely that  the  addition  of  21  more 
mlssUes  with  210  warheads  could  make 
much  difference  to  our  adversaries  in 
terms  of  overall  power. 

In  terms  of  the  technology  of  these 
weapons,  however,  I  am  persuaded  by 
the  arguments  that  the  MX  and  new 
Soviet  hard-target  weapons  can  only 
be  viewed  as  destabilizing,  "use  or 
lose"  weapons  that  could  well  cause 
each  side  to  miscalculate  the  inten- 
tions of  the  other.  On  oiu*  side,  BdX's 
purported  capabilities  to  smash  hard 
targets,  such  as  missile  silos,  are  only 
of  use  to  us  when  the  adversary's  mis- 
sile slloe  are  still  occupied  by  his  mis- 
siles. But  that  implies  a  U.S.  first 
strike,  which  is  expressly  contrary  to 
U.S.  policy  and  targeting  strategy.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  MX  were  to  be 
launched  in  retaliatory  response  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  its  vaunted  hard 
target  capability  would  be  for  naught, 
since  most  of  the  Soviet  silos  would 
then  be  empty. 

To  this  strategic  conundrum  now 
must  be  added  disquieting  reports  that 
MX  production  is  now  on  a  rushed 
schedule  that  has  not  allowed  for  ade- 
quate testing.  And  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles]  advises  us  at  the  same  time 
that  expenditures  from  funds  provided 
in  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985 
have  been  only  partially  expended  and 
that  current  production  can  be  main- 
tained with  the  funds  available. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  support  the 
President  in  the  new  negotiations  at 
Geneva.  We  wish  him  every  success.  I 
wish  I  could  believe  that  approval  of 
MX  could  help  him  to  gain  a  new 
agreement.  However,  the  recent  histo- 
ry of  MX  and  the  Soviet  reaction  to  it 
force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
MX  will  not  impel  the  Soviets  into  an 
agreement  they  do  not  otherwise 
want.  In  the  mid-1970's  when  the  Sovi- 
ets did  not  know  how  large  our  MX 
force  would  be,  the  missile  did  not 
appear  to  worry  them  particularly.  In 
the  late  1970's.  when  we  planned  200 
missiles  in  racetracks,  the  Soviets 
seemed  sanguine.  Now  we  plan  100 
missiles  in  silos.  Perhaps  in  the  end. 
there  will  be  still  fewer.  Frankly.  I 
cannot  understand  how  we  could 
expect  this  steadily  dwindling  and  ill- 
conceived  program  to  demonstrate 
much  of  anything  to  our  benefit  from 
the  vantage  point  of  our  adversaries. 


It  would  be  far  wiser  at  this  juncture 
to  stop  MX  altogether  if  the  Soviets 
would  agree  to  take  a  comparable  step. 
In  trade  for  our  not  deploying  BCX.  we 
could  seek  Soviet  agreement  not  to 
deploy  their  new  8S-X-24.  That  agree- 
ment could  be  expanded  to  include  a 
pledge  by  both  sides  to  deploy  no  more 
MIRVed  land-based  strategic  mis- 
siles—the  most  threatening  and  worri- 
some weapons  in  our  arsenals.  Such  a 
simple  agreement,  which  would  be 
easily  verifiable,  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous step  forward  in  efforts  to  curb 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  arms  race. 

Compare  such  a  bold  step  to  the 
folly  of  moving  ahead  with  MX  on  our 
side  and  with  new  MIRVed  missiles 
on  their  side.  In  that  comparison  we 
can  see  the  wretched  shortsightedness 
of  a  decision  to  move  ahead  with  MX 
now,  with  only  hollow  and  empty 
homage  to  the  cause  of  arms  control. 

lii.  President,  most  if  not  all  of 
these  facts  are  becoming  quite  well 
known  to  the  public  at  large,  and  the 
voters  are  expressing  their  views  loud 
and  clear.  Of  the  citizens  of  my  State 
who  are  writing  to  me  on  this  subject, 
the  overwhelming  majority  is  em- 
phatically opposed  to  further  funding 
of  the  MX  missile.  They  know  it  is  de- 
stabilizing and  redundant,  and  they 
know  that  it  involves  an  unjustifiable 
expenditure  of  funds  in  a  time  of 
budgetary  distress.  I  respect  their 
views,  and  I  urge  In  the  name  of  com- 
monsense  that  the  resolutions  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  tenure  in  the  Senate,  no 
subject  has  received  more  of  my  atten- 
tion than  the  MX  in  its  relationship 
with  arms  control  and  U.S./U.S.SJI. 
strategic  strength.  On  the  attached 
sheets  are  listed  installations/weapons 
systems  which  I  have  inspected  and 
people/organizations  with  whom  I 
have  disctissed  these  matters. 

The  concerns,  which  led  to  my  "no" 
vote  in  November  1984,  persist.  The 
absence  of  an  adequate  basing  mode 
make  the  I£X  vulnerable  and  a  desta- 
bilizing weapon.  While  I  am  confident 
that  the  United  States  would  never 
launch  a  first  strike,  the  MX's  vulner- 
ability tempts  a  launch  on  warning, 
rather  than  on  attack,  which  presents 
a  potentially  dangerous  setting  given 
the  infirmities  of  any  warning  system. 
I  continue  to  worry  about  the  moral 
implications  of  additional  weapons  sjrs- 
tems  and  the  high  cost  of  the  MX  at  a 
time  of  soaring  deficits  and  significant 
needs  for  domestic  social  programs. 

There  is  now  a  significant  new  ele- 
ment with  the  pendency  of  the 
Geneva  talks  and  President  Reagan's 
invitation  to  the  new  Soviet  leader, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  for  a  summit. 
After  hearing  the  President's  strong 
views  on  the  need  for  the  MX  both 
militarily  and  diplomatically,  substan- 
tial weight  must  be  given  to  the  Presi- 


dent's judgement  on  overall  strategy 
on  the  MX  and  arms  reduction. 

Over  the  past  many  months,  I  have 
traveled  extensively  in  Pennsylvania 
and  heard  many  constituent  concerns 
about  the  fear  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
While  no  one  can  say  with  certainty 
which  vote  holds  the  greatest  promise 
to  avoid  nuclear  war,  my  vote  today 
constitutes  my  best  Judgment  on  the 
best  way  to  achieve  that  object. 

In  the  past  few  days,  statements  by 
Presidential  subordinates  have  made  it 
very  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossi- 
ble, for  me  to  vote  for  the  BCX.  An  un- 
identified spokesman  was  quoted  last 
Thursday  as  sasring  that  President 
Reagan  would  use  a  "carrot  and  stick" 
approach  on  helping  the  21  Republi- 
can Senators,  who  are  up  for  reelec- 
tion, so  that  those  Senators  seeking 
the  President's  assistance  should  be  on 
notice  to  vote  for  items  like  the  MX. 
Press  Secretary  Larry  Speakes  was 
quoted  on  Friday  as  saying  the  Presi- 
dent would  "help  friends  first"  on 
such  matters. 

When  the  President  spoke  at  the  Re- 
publican Senators'  lunch  today,  I 
caUed  his  attention  to  those  comments 
and  exprosed  my  strong  feeling  that 
those  remarks  were  very  destructive 
and  debilitating  to  Senators'  independ- 
ence and  integrity.  I  called  President 
Reagan's  specific  attention  to  the 
statement  which  referred  to  me  by 
name  last  Thursday  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  President  is  "going  up  and  rais- 
ing a  million  bucks  for  Arlsr  Spbcter 
in  April  this  year  (it)  goes  a  long  way 
toward  him  having  an  easier  time  rais- 
ing his  money."  and  that  "If  he's  not 
there  with  us.  let  him  raise  the  money 
by  himself." 

The  President  responded  by  saying 
that  he  would  be  fully  supportive  of 
all  Republicans  without  regard  to  such 
considerations. 

Those  statements  by  Presidential 
subordinates  undercut  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Independence  of  a  Sena- 
tor's vote  which  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
constitutional  government  on  separa- 
tion of  power  to  provide  a  check  and 
balance  on  the  Executive.  If  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  a  Senator's 
judgment  are  in  doubt,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  of  a  Senator  or  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Despite  this  aspect,  which  I  consider 
to  be  very  important  personally,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  my  vote  should  be 
based  on  the  national  interest  aside 
from  my  reaction  to  such  intemperate 
and  unwarranted  remarks  of  Presiden- 
tial subordinates.  So  that  there  will  be 
no  doubt  about  my  motivation  on  my 
vote.  I  shall  not  have  President 
Reagan  come  to  Pennsylvania  or  else- 
where to  help  me  raise  campaign 
fxmds. 

In  casting  my  vote  today  in  favor  of 
the  BCX.  I  do  so  because  of  my  judg- 
ment that  an  affirmative  vote  has  the 


greatest  potential  tb  achieve  arms  re- 
diiction  and  avoid  nuclear  war. 

Two  contacts  have  had  special 
weight  in  leading  me  to  this  conclu- 
sion: First  with  Mr.  Paul  Wamke. 
President  Carter's  chief  arms  negotia- 
tor and  second  Mr.  Victor  Karpov, 
chief  Soviet  negotiator  in  Geneva. 

In  urging  me  to  vote  against  the 
MX.  Mr.  Wamke  described  to  me  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  President 
Carter's  decision  to  abandon  the  B-1 
bomber.  According  to  Mr.  Wamke.  he 
was  notified  only  15  minutes  before 
President  Carter's  public  announce- 
ment. Mr.  Wamke  stated  that  his  un- 
hi^piness  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
unlU4>pines8  of  his  Soviet  counterpart 
when  he  advised  him  of  President 
Carter's  decision.  The  Soviet  negotia- 
tor said,  as  related  by  Mr.  Wamke, 
that  the  least  President  Carter  could 
have  done  would  have  been  to  have 
made  the  cancellation  of  the  B-1 
bomber  a  part  of  the  negotiations. 

While  it  is  imponible  to  know  the 
value  of  the  MX  in  the  bargaining 
process,  the  negotiators  at  Geneva 
insist  that  it  is  criticaL  It  could  also  be 
a  key  factor  in  summit  talks  which  I 
have  urged  since  my  "sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution"  was  adopted  on 
BCay  12.  1982,  calling  for  a  meeting  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  Soviet 
President  Brezhnev.  When  I  discussed 
the  MX  with  President  Reagan  on 
March  5,  I  asked  him  about  his  inten- 
tion to  participate  personally  and  the 
possibilities  for  a  summit.  Given  the 
President's  call  for  a  summit  and  the 
Geneva  tidks.  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  lesson  on  the  B-1  cancellation 
that  an  important  weapons  system 
should  not  be  abandoned  without 
some  concession  from  the  other  side. 

When  Ambassador  Rowny  arranged 
for  Senator  I^vih  and  me  to  meet 
with  Soviet  negotiator  Victor  Karpov 
in  Geneva  in  November  1983.  Mr. 
Karpov  railed  against  the  plans  for  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  n  and  cruise 
missiles  in  Western  Europe.  For  that 
stated  reason,  the  Soviets  withdrew 
from  Geneva  discussions  on  both  the 
START  and  INF  talks.  After  our  west- 
em  European  allies  held  firm  on  the 
deployment  of  Pershing  U  and  cruise 
missiles,  the  Soviets  have  returned  to 
the  bargatoing  table  in  Geneva.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  a  position  of 
strength  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets. 

In  voting  for  the  MX  today.  I  do  so 
because  of  these  diplomatic  consider- 
ations as  opposed  to  the  military  value 
of  the  weapon.  My  vote  is  in  no  way  a 
commitment  to  any  future  support  for 
the  MX  unless  the  infirmities  of  the 
basing  mode  can  be  solved  and  it  holds 
promise  for  being  a  stabilizing  factor 
in  the  process  of  arms  reduction. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  vote 
today  against  releasing  the  $1.5  billion 
for  an  additional  21  MX  missiles. 

I  do  so  only  after  having  given  very 
serious    consideration    to    the    Presi- 


dent's argument  that  the  MX  program 
is  essential  to  successful  negotiations 
in  Geneva. 

I  do  so  after  having  reviewed  the 
broader  issue  of  the  MX's  own  merits. 
THE  ravsLonmrr  or  the  mx  mssas 

The  MX  missile  was  first  conceived 
in  1968-67  in  a  secret  Pentagon  study. 
This  study  addressed  the  fact  that  the 
Nation's  Minutonan  missQes  were  be- 
com^big  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
attack  by  more  accurate  Soviet  mis- 
siles. 

It  became  obvious  that  in  order  for 
our  missiles  to  present  a  deterrent, 
they  had  to  be  protected  and  capable 
of  withstanding  a  surprise  attack. 

BCobillty  was.  and  still  is.  the  answer. 

Congress  first  rejected  a  request  for 
BCX  fimds  in  1975  for  the  same  reason 
we  should  rejc«t  it  today:  the  MX  is 
simply  not  survivable  nor  dependable 
In  a  land-based  sUo.  Since  then,  the 
MX  has  been  a  mlwile  without  a 
home. 

President  Carter  proposed  giving  the 
MX  some  degree  of  mobility  by  basing 
mlssfles  In  clusters  of  underground 
shelters  connected  by  racetracks.  The 
plan  called  for  deploying  200  missiles 
by  1986.  possibly  using  railroad  cars. 
Cost  of  the  project  in  1977  was  esti- 
mated at  $33  billion. 

President  Reagan  disagreed  with  the 
racetrack  concept  and  instead  pro- 
posed the  dense  pack.  But  this  propos- 
al depended  on  the  belief  that  incom- 
ing missiles  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
explosions  of  their  own  first  arrivals. 
Congress  sensibly  rejected  this  propos- 
aL 

He  then  proposed  placing  the  MX 
missile  in  existing  Minuteman  silos 
which  would  be  hardened. 

But  again,  even  with  hardened  sOos. 
the  basing  mode  fails  to  assure  that 
the  missiles  could  survive  a  preemptive 
attack  and  retaliate  with  enough  force 
to  deter  the  attack  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  now  propose  to 
put  MX  in  the  very  same  silos  that 
created  the  problem  in  the  first  place. 
So  what  will  qjending  $26  billion  get 
us? 

A  1985  missUe  with  a  1960's  problem. 

On  top  of  that,  the  missUe  creates 
another  serious  problon.  Because  the 
MX  is  so  vulnerable,  the  only  way  to 
save  or  defend  it  is  to  launch  it  as  soon 
as  an  attack  is  detected.  This  creates  a 
hair  trigger  which  wiU  make  times  of 
crisis  even  more  unstable  and  danger- 
ous. 

THE  CKHEVA  KEOOTUTIOira 

The  MX  has  been  debated  many 
times  on  the  Senate  floor.  In  this 
latest  round,  the  overwhelming  Justifi- 
cation for  the  MX  is  its  role  as  a  bar- 
gidnlng  chip  with  the  Soviets  in 
Geneva. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  pains- 
takingly tnring  to  pick  their  way 
through  the  complicated  issues  sur- 
rounding nuclear   politics,   have   laid 
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ulde  their  substantive  doubta  u  to 
the  need  and  viability  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile by  convincing  themselves  that  the 
missile  has  a  significant  role  in  our  ne- 
gotiations. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
MX  is  a  weapon  that  we  can  use  as  a 
bargaining  chip  in  our  arms  control 
discussions.  In  fact,  it  was  after  Con- 
gress approved  initial  production 
fimds  for  the  MX  that  the  Soviets 
walked  out  of  the  last  arms  talks. 

In  addlUon.  I  believe  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  prefer  to  see  the  MX  based 
as  now  planned  because  it  will  be  sta- 
tionary, easily  targeted,  and  easily  de- 
stroyed. 

UJB.  production  of  the  MX  will  only 
encourage  the  Soviets  to  proceed  full 
speed  ahead  with  the  development  of 
new  weapons  to  strengthen  their 
attack  capabilities.  I  will  not  give  up 
anything  unless  we  have  the  MX  mis- 
sile to  force  them. 

COMMITIfKNT  TO  A  SmOHO  DimiSI 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  oppose  the 
MX  missile  Just  because  I  am  against 
nuclear  arms.  I  wish  it  were  that 
simple. 

The  unfortunate  fact  of  life  is  that 
our  nuclear  arsenals  provide  a  much 
needed  deterrent.  These  arsenals  must 
always  be  the  subject  for  negotiation. 
But  until  we  can  achieve  arms  accords, 
nuclear  arsenals  are  a  necessary  evil. 

I  support  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  and  workable  nuclear  Triad 
consisting  of  land.  air.  and  sea-based 
missiles. 

This  Nation  has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  Soviets  because  80  percent  of 
our  nuclear  weapons  are  in  the  air  and 
under  the  seas  while  70  percent  of  the 
Soviet  missiles  are  in  land-based  silos. 

And  we  need  to  build  on  strengths, 
not  weaknesses. 

That  is  why  I  prefer  an  alternative 
to  MX— the  D-5  Trident  11  missile. 
This  mlssUe  is  due  for  deplojmient  in 
submarines  only  3  years  after  the 
MX's  deployment  date. 

The  D-5  Trident  II  is  every  bit  as  ac- 
curate as  the  MX,  can  carry  multiple 
warheads,  is  highly  mobile,  and  much 
less  vulnerable  and  can,  if  needed,  be 
deployed  in  land-based  silos. 

This  missile  will  meet  the  role  de- 
signed for  it,  be  dependable,  and  will 
not  be  a  hair  trigger  to  the  heads  of 
our  adversaries. 

I  will  not  support  spending  $26  bil- 
lion on  the  MX  when  there  is  a  better 
alternative.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  MX 
seems  to  live  a  charmed  life.  It  has 
more  lives  than  the  proverbial  cat. 

Every  time  we  take  a  vote  here,  I 
hear  many  people  say,  "That's  the  last 
time  I'm  ever  going  to  vote  for  MX." 
Or.  "I  called  the  President"  or  "I  sent 
word"  or  "I  told  so  and  so  that's  the 
last  time  I'm  going  to  vote  for  MX." 


Well,  we  are  up  to  one  more  last 
time,  and  I  guess  we  will  have  another 
one  Thursday,  when  It  will  be  up 
again.  Then,  of  course,  we  will  be  talk- 
ing about  the  1986  authorisation. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  there  are  not  30 
people  here  who  believe  that  we 
should  have  MX.  if  we  could  ever  get 
to  a  vote  such  as  this  on  the  merits. 
But  I  guess  we  never  will. 

Now  we  have  Geneva,  and  we  have 
to  have  MX  because  we  are  going  to 
Oeneva,  and  the  walls  are  going  to 
come  crashing  down  if  something  hap- 
pens to  the  MX. 

I  cannot  understand  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  concerned  about  MX.  Maybe 
they  just  used  Star  Wars  as  a  ploy  and 
talk  about  Star  Wan  because  they  are 
really  concerned  about  MX.  Maybe 
they  put  a  proposition  on  the  table 
that  we  can  build  680  MX  missiles  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  fool  us  again 
and  they  do  not  want  us  to  release  the 
money  for  21. 

We  argue  about  everything  but  the 
merits  of  MX.  When  we  get  down  to 
the  merits.  I  think  most  Members  of 
this  body  know  that  the  day  we  made 
a  decision  to  put  MX  in  a  Bilnuteman 
silo  was  the  day  we  should  have  killed 
it.  We  should  have  killed  it  right 
there.  I  should  have  voted  the  next 
time  to  kill  it.  I  did  not,  and  I  carry 
that.  But  I  said  at  one  stage.  "That's 
the  last  time  I'm  going  to  vote  for 
MX."  WeU,  I  did  mean  it. 

This  vote  does  not  kill  it  now,  I 
think  we  need  to  keep  the  option 
available  to  us.  If  we  caimot  get  Mldg- 
etman  to  come  through,  if  we  cannot 
get  a  negotiation  on  the  number  of 
warheads,  we  may  have  to  go  back  to 
it. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  administration 
would  have  the  gumption  to  go  ahead 
and  base  it,  make  some  tough  political 
decisions  and  base  it,  so  that  it  would 
be  survlvable,  I  would  then  support 
MX.  But  this  administration  would 
not  support  that.  I  hope  there  will  be 
people  who  will  say  this  time.  "This  is 
the  last  time  I'm  going  to  vote  for 
MX. "  I  know  it  will  cost  a  little  bit.  I 
guess  the  administration  will  pay  and 
pay  and  pay. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  30  seconds 
remaining  of  his  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  How  much  time  remains 
on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total 
of  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  difficult  decision  for  me.  I 
will  vote  to  unfence  the  MX.  and  the 
reason  is  that  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  a 


bargaining  chip.  I  think  that  is  the 
one  persuasive  argument,  or  at  least 
the  most  persuasive  argument.  Upon 
examination.  I  think  the  argimient 
that  this  is  a  real  bargaining  chip 
fades  when  you  look  at  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to 
get  into  the  tough  negotiation  in 
Oeneva  in  the  next  few  weeks.  So.  to 
be  able  to  go  into  the  negotiatlQn  with 
an  MX  in  April  or  May  Is  beside  the 
point.  This  negotiation  wUl  not  be 
ripe,  in  my  Judgment,  until  probably 
sometime  next  year.  In  1986.  If  at  all.  I 
think,  at  the  very  best.  18  months 
from  now  this  negotiation  may  be  ripe: 
and  if  we  proceed  to  produce  and  build 
MX  today,  that  decision  will  be  gone. 
It  will  no  longer  be  a  bargaining  chip. 
Rather,  it  will  be  a  fait  accompli,  be- 
cause we  know  that  no  weapons 
system  by  either  side  has  ever  been 
dismantled  on  account  of  negotiation. 

If  we  truly  want  a  bargaining  chip, 
we  will  withhold  the  decision,  come  in 
in  the  1986  budget  and  provide  money 
with  a  further  fence,  so  that  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress  to  build  will  be 
shown,  but  the  actual  building  will  be 
withheld.  In  that  manner,  we  will  get 
a  real  bargaining  chip,  not  one  of 
these  bargaining  chips  that  may  be  a 
political  chip  out  there  across  Amer- 
ica—I am  not  sure— but  a  bargaining 
chip  in  Geneva. 

So  I  will  vote  not  to  lift  the  fence. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  the  story  of  MX.  if  it 
were  not  so  serious,  would  be  a 
comedy.  But  the  fact  that  the  issue  of 
the  MX  is  so  serious  makes  it  a  trage- 
dy. It  became  a  tragedy  when  the 
President  endorsed  a  basing  mode 
which  shattered  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus in  favor  of  modernizing  our  land- 
based  missiles. 

By  making  a  decision  which  was  not 
military  but  political,  the  President 
managed  not  only  to  shatter  that  con- 
sensus, a  minor  tragedy,  but  also  did 
so  by  destroying  the  lo^c  behind  mod- 
ernizing our  ICBM  force.  A  logic 
behind  that  modernization  was  to 
create  a  survlvable  deterrent  based  on 
land  that  was  sufficiently  invulnerable 
from  a  strike  from  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  operated  as  a  real  deterrent  to 
nuclear  war. 

The  President  inverted  that  logic. 
He  destroyed  30  years  of  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  base  its  nuclear  Triad 
and  its  nuclear  deterrent  in  wasrs  that 
made  war  less  likely  rather  than  more 
likely. 

Bfr.  President,  we  have  talked  a 
great  deal  here  about  stability  and  sur- 
vivability, and  those  sound  like  very 
expensive  political  words,  but  they 
mean  something.  Survivability  means 
that  a  weapons  system  can  survive  a 
first-strike  attack  and  deliver  an  unac- 
ceptable response  to  any  aggressor. 
When  survivability  is  destroyed,  a  mis- 
sile or  a  weapons  system  becomes  un- 


stable. When  a  weapons  system  or  a 
missile  becomes  unstable,  it  is  no 
longer  part  of  the  deterrent  or  the  se- 
curity of  this  country.  In  fact.  It  be- 
comes a  danger  to  the  security  of  this 
country,  and  that  is  exactly  the  trage- 
dy of  the  MX. 

When  a  missile  or  a  weapons  system 
becomes  unstable,  becomes  vulnerable, 
and  becomes  nonsurvivable.  the  possi- 
bility of  that  weapons  system  being 
used  escalates  astronomically— if  not 
on  purpose,  by  accident. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  tragedy 
of  the  President's  decision  to  base  the 
MX  in  a  vulnerable  place  is  that  he  is 
making  this  country  less  secure  in- 
stead of  more  secure:  and  the  logic  and 
the  morality  of  modernizing  our  nucle- 
ar forces,  particularly  on  land,  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  the  MX  in  its  present  mode 
makes  this  country  less  secure. 

Leave  aside  the  question  of  its  af- 
fordabillty.  Leave  aside  the  question  of 
diplomacy  and  bargaining.  Leave  aside 
the  question  that  this  is  the  largest, 
the  most  potentially  destructive  weap- 
ons system  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Focus,  instead,  on  the  question 
of  whether  this  missile  makes  this 
country  stronger  and  more  secure  or 
weaker  and  less  secure.  In  that  sense, 
this  Is  the  weakest  weapons  system 
this  country  has  ever  built.  If  we  build 
and  da  vote  on  MX  is  not  a  test  of  pa- 
triotism. In  fact,  when  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  bunting  is  taken  off  this  mis- 
sile, it  is  no  longer  a  peacekeeper  in  a 
period  of  crisis.  It  becomes.  Instead,  a 
stick  of  dynamite,  and  I  pray  If  this 
country  goes  forward  with  this  missile 
that  that  period  of  crisis  does  not 
arrive  because  I  fear  that  that  stick  of 
dynamite  will  go  off  in  this  country's 
face. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

ICr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  cer- 
tain we  are  not  going  to  change  many 
votes  at  this  point.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  many  of  the  arguments  raised  by 
those  in  opposition  nor  do  I  quarrel 
with  many  of  the  arguments  made  by 
strong  supporters.  Many  Members 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  study- 
ing the  MX  and  many  are  better  ex- 
perts than  this  Senator. 
TRi  MX  mssnx— AH  casBwriAi.  coMroimiT  or 

OUH  irCCLBAa  TBIAD 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  our  Oeneva  trip.  One 
of  our  main  goals  was  to  demonstrate 
support  for  the  administration's  arms 
control  efforts.  Now  it  is  time  to 
match  our  words  of  good  faith  with 
action— it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to 
vote  to  release  fenced  fiscal  year  1985 
funds  and  proceed  in  an  orderly  way 
with  the  MX  Program. 

For  too  long,  the  MX  has  served  as  a 
partisan  political  weapon  with  its  war- 
heads aimed  at  domestic  and  interna- 
tional public  opinion.  The  case  for  the 


MX  system  Is  convincing  enough  and 
should  be  based  on  three  essential 
premises— do  we  need  MX  militarily? 
Will  it  enhance  our  undercut  strategic 
stability?  Will  it  further  the  cause  of 
arms  control? 

THX  mUTABT  JTJSTinCATIOK  OF  MX 

We  must  be  able  to  meet  any  Soviet 
threat.  If  the  Soviets  have  the  sense 
that  they  can  engage  in  crisis  bargain- 
ing and  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  back  down  first,  the  political  le- 
verage gained  by  the  Soviet  monopoly 
of  hard-kUl  capability  will  certainly 
affect  the  United  States-Soviet  nucle- 
ar equation.  The  MX  missile  returns 
some  measure  of  balance.  Continued 
deplosmient  of  MX  will  make  the  Sovi- 
ets cognizant  that  they  no  longer  have 
a  monopoly  in  this  area  and  that  they 
must  be  aware  of  and  take  into  ac- 
count this  balancing  factor. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  made 
the  military  case  convincingly:  The 
United  States  needs  a  system  with 
hard-target  kill  capability,  with  bigger 
payload,  Increased  range,  and  accura- 
cy. 

■HHAHCXMBIIT  OF  STBATSGIC  8TABIUTT 

Acquisition  of  MX  will  not  destabi- 
lize the  existing  nuclear  balance. 
Rather,  it  will  serve  as  a  credible  de- 
terrent to  enhance  strategic  stability. 
It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  can  now 
eliminate  United  States  land-based 
systems  using  only  a  fraction  of  its 
ICBM  forces.  Therefore,  the  question 
remains  what  can  be  done  to  reduce 
this  Soviet  threat. 

Our  strategic  deterrence  is  based  on 
the  triad  concept:  the  presence  of 
three  separately  based  and  powerful 
nuclear  arms  systems.  To  the  extent 
that  one  leg  of  the  triad  could  be 
weakened— as  it  will  be  if  we  terminate 
the  MX  Program— our  overall  deter- 
rence will  l>e  seriously  damaged. 

ATTAIHMKirT  OF  AUfS  COIITKOL  LCVKBAGE 

MX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  More 
accurately,  MX  provides  for  bargain- 
ing leverage. 

The  military  value  of  the  weapon  is 
critical  for  the  United  SUtes  to  ac- 
quire, and  this  is  precisely  why  it  will 
be  a  useful  tool  In  Geneva.  However, 
time  and  experience  should  tell  us 
that  when  the  Soviets  bargain,  they 
bargidn  hard  and  consider  only  those 
military  capabilities  in  the  field. 
Making  concessions  up  front  will 
simply  make  the  Soviets  ask  for  more 
concessions. 

A  defeat  of  MX  by  the  Congress  will 
encourage  the  Soviets  to  stall  and  drag 
their  feet  in  the  arms  negotiations  and 
wait  and  see  what  else  we  will  do  to 
ourselves  in  unilaterally  eliminating 
weapon  systems.  It  is  crucial  that  the 
Congress  act  prudently  and  demon- 
strate to  the  Soviet  leadership  a  soli- 
darity of  American  purpose  and  rea- 
sonableness. The  Soviets  must  bring 
their  systems  to  the  negotiating  table 
and  bargain  for  reductions  and  not 


expect  that  the  United  States  will  uni- 
laterally reduce  its  own  systems  on 
their  behalf. 

The  question  is  whether  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  deployments,  the  United 
States  has  the  will  to  meet  the  mili- 
tary threat,  to  move  toward  a  more 
balanced  strategic  environment  and  to 
sectue  for  oiu-  Geneva  negotiators  the 
deterrent  a^xablllty  upon  which  peace 
and  security  rests.  With  these  three 
elements  secured,  we  can  negotiate  in 
Geneva  from  a  sound  position,  one 
which  protects  the  security  of  the 
Western  World  and  one  which  is  based 
upon  hard-headed  reality  rather  than 
wishful  thinking.  Let  us  give  our  nego- 
tiators the  tools  to  deal  effectively 
with— let  us  vote  to  authorize  contin- 
ued production  of  the  21  MX  missiles. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  dlsiinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado  for  the  in- 
valuable assistance  he  has  given  in  the 
managonent  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  what  I  would  regard  as  a  total- 
ly nonpartisan  spirit.  Indeed,  he  has 
managed  time  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

In  taking  note  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader's  remariLs.  I  would  add 
the  following:  As  we  look  at  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Soviets  coming  back  to 
the  negotiating  table,  it  is  my  Judg- 
ment, first,  they  saw  the  forging  and 
the  strengthening  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  allies 
throughout  the  world,  principally 
NATO. 

This  afternoon,  the  Senate  leaves  in 
a  second  alliance,  namely,  that  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States— be- 
cause I  believe  certainly  the  House 
will  follow  the  action  we  are  about  to 
take — an  alliance  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  in  working  at 
the  negotiating  table  for  a  more  peace- 
ful world. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  the  leadership  he  has  given  in 
this  matter,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  ISx.  President.  I  wish  to 
return  the  kind  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  WABiraa]  and  com- 
pliment him  also  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  his  side  of 
this  debate.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
once  again  the  remaito  that  he  has 
made,  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
There  will  be  Democrats  on  both  sides 
and  Republicans  on  both  sides,  howev- 
er the  outcome  comes  out. 

I  regret  that  the  consensus  which  we 
should  have  on  a  major  issue  such  as 
this  is  not  greater.  But  I  fear  that  as 
long  as  this  Issue  is  before  us  it  will 
continue  to  divide  not  only  the  Senate 
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but  the  American  people.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
no  other  Senators  seeking  recognition. 
I  yield  back  all  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  vote  may  occiu*  now 
on  the  Joint  Resolution  71.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  the 
Joint  resolution  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

(During  the  call  of  the  roll,  the  Vice 
President  assumed  the  Chair.) 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  45.  as  f  oUows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  19  Leg.] 
TEAS-55 


Abdnor 

OOK 

NIekles 

AmiMrong 

Oorton 

Nunn 

Bentaen 

Oraaun 

Packwood 

Boren 

HAteli 

Quayle 

ROMhWlU 

Bmwklni 

Roth 

Becht 

Rudman 

Ctaitt 

Benin 

Simpson 

Coclinn 

Helm 

Specter 

Cohen 

HelDM 

Stennls 

D-Amato 

Humphrey 

Sterens 

nuiforth 

Hasten 

Symm* 

DeConelnl 

Luult 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Lone 

Trible 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenld 

M.flllM 

Warner 

But 

llktUngly 

Wilson 

Evani 

Mcaure 

Zorlnsky 

Oam 

MeConneU 

Ctokhnter 

Murkowakl 
NAT&-45 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Melcher 

B»UCU8 

Oraaley 

lletaenbaum 

BIden 

Hmrkln 

kCltcheU 

BlnsikinAn 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bumpen 

Holllnv 

Prealer 

Burdick 

Inoujre 

Pronnlre 

ChUet 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Cnniton 

Kifbeiim 

Rlecle 

Olxon 

Kennedy 

RockefeUer 

Oodd 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Durenberter 

lAutenben 

Saaser 

Ewleton 

Leahy 

Simon 

Ex  on 

Levin 

Stafford 

Ford 

Ifataunaga 

Welcker 

ther  approvlnt  the  obligation  of  such  funds, 
the  Concreaa  approves  the  obligation  of 
funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
procurement  of  additional  operational  MX 
mlaalles  (in  addition  to  the  funds  previously 
authorised  to  be  obligated). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU  indi- 
cate in  a  statement  which  will  be  in- 
serted tomorrow  my  thanks  to  all  Sen- 
ators who  participated  in  the  MX 
debate,  particularly  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Senator  Gold- 
watsr;  and  Senator  Wakmbi.  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Senator  Habt,  and  others 
who  participated  on  both  sides  of  the 
debate. 

As  indicated  in  the  late  stage  of  the 
debate,  this  was  not  a  partisan  matter. 
There  were  Democrats  voting  for  and 
Republicans  voting  against.  The  final 
vote  of  55  to  45  should  indicate  to  ev- 
eryone who  has  an  interest  that  th^re 
is  support,  notwithstanding  some  good 
suggestions,  objections,  and  argu- 
ments, for  the  President's  position. 

I  compliment  those  who  participated 
in  the  debate. 

Itx.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Dahtokth].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


So  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  71) 
was  passed  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  71 

RtMolved  fry  Ihe  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
rttentattvei  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  ostenMed,  That  subject  to  the 
enactment  (after  the  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution)  of  a  Joint  resolution  fur- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  liflr.  President.  I  sought 
recognition  at  this  time  to  inquire  of 
the  dlstingiiished  majority  leader 
what  his  plans  may  be  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could  have  order.  I  would  indicate  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  we  now  hope  to  take  up  a 
clean  bill,  what  was  numbered  S.  457. 
the  African  relief  bUl.  and  dispose  of 
that  without  a  rollcall.  We  know  of  no 
request  on  this  side.  One  Senator 
wishes  to  speak  briefly  in  opposition. 

That  would  be  all  we  would  do  for 
the  balance  of  the  day.  Tomorrow,  we 
do  have  the  Joint  session  starting  at  11 
o'clock.  It  is  our  intent  to  come  in  a 
little  later  than  9  o'clock,  because 
there  are  a  couple  of  special  orders.  At 
11  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  Joint  session. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  [Mr.  Hattisld]  will 
report  out  the  MX  appropriations  bill. 
We  hope  to  take  that  up  at  1  o'clock 
or  1:15  and  dispose  of  that  as  quickly 
as  we  can;  then,  if  It  is  possible,  dis- 
.  pose  of  the  famine  relief  appropriation 
tomorrow. 


If  we  are  able  to  accomplish  that,  we 
would  not  be  in  on  Thursday,  have  a 
pro  forma  on  Friday,  not  be  in  on 
Monday,  and  come  back  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  does  he  plan  now  to 
proceed  with  S.  467  or  the  substitute 
therefor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  here  and  pre- 
pared to  proceed. 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  AND 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
biU  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Psu.  and  myself  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  This  is  the  test  of 
S.  457  as  reported  out  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  technical 
changes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (&  689)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  famine  relief  and  recovery  In  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  that  I  know  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thebilL 

niiAiniiousKX>if  snrr  aommmmekt 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  689  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  time 
agreement:  30  minutes  on  the  bill,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Pkll)  or  their  designees:  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order  5  minutes  on 
any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point 
of  order  if  such  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate:  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  object  to  this  agreement,  but  I 
would  have  to  as  presently  written. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  amend 
the  motion  to  say  that  no  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  be  In 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  text  that  we  now 
present  is  basically  the  text  of  8.  457 
as  originally  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  with  technical 
changes.  There  has  been  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  for  this  attempt  to  bring 
relief  to  the  famine  victims  in  Africa. 
As  noted  in  the  original  debate  on  this 
legislation,  the  portion  of  the  overall 


emergency  effort  that  was  considered 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
does  not  provide  emergency  food  as- 
sistance. It  only  provides  the  nonfood 
emergency  assistance  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  assure  that  the  food  might 
be  utilized  and  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  might  be  improved. 

I  know  of  no  substantial  objection  to 
this  legislation,  but  for  the  moment  I 
shall  reserve  the  time  on  our  side  and 
srield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Pell)  who  has  helped  me  guide 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PELL  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  completely  endorse 
the  words  of  my  colleague,  our  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
think  that  this  bill  is  now  a  clean  bill, 
containing  references  to  nothing  but 
the  problems  in  Africa.  It  is  in  fit  form 
to  pass.  We  had  substantial  hearings 
before  our  committee,  well  debated, 
weU  discussed.  To  my  mind,  this  is  an 
excellent  bill  that  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues. 

nOXGKMCT  KOHFOOD  AMD  KBVOEK  ASSISTAMCS 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
second  time  we  have  considered  this 
same  essential  piece  of  legislation.  As 
we  all  know,  when  we  dealt  with  this 
measure  the  first  time,  the  Senate  at- 
tached to  it  some  nongermane  amend- 
ments. As  this  Senator  and  others  pre- 
dicted, those  amendments  doomed  the 
bill  to  a  Presidential  veto— a  much  de- 
served Presidential  veto.  I  might  add. 

Now  we  are  considering  the  legisla- 
tion again.  I  have  already  outlined  the 
compelling  case  for  this  bill  in  my 
statement  of  February  25.  and  I  repeat 
that  statement  for  the  Rccoiu)  once 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
457.  a  bill  providing  $175  million  in 
supplemental  appropriations.  $137.5 
million  for  AID'S  Office  of  Foreign 
Disaster  Assistance  [OFDA]  and  $37.5 
million  for  refugee  relief  activities  in 
Africa. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  review  in 
detaU  the  tragic  situation  caused  by 
Africa's  long  drought.  Twenty  sub-Sa- 
haran  countries  have  been  severely  af- 
fected. Millions  of  people  are  short  of 
food,  and  thousands  have  already  died 
of  starvation  or  disease  growing  out  of 
their  malnutrition. 

THK  D.S.  RSSPOKa 

The  United  States  has  responded 
generously  to  this  tragedy.  This  year 
alone,  we  have  already  earmarked 
more  than  $425  million  for  African 
food  and  related  assistance,  over  60 
percent  of  all  the  aid  sent  to  Africa  to 
combat  this  terrible  tragedy. 

In  trying  to  cope  with  this  unprece- 
dented emergency,  moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  a  commendable 
Job  of  using  existing  resources  and  au- 
thorities to  supplement  the  regular 
fiscal  year  1985  lyjpropriatlons.  It  has 
reprogrammed  large  sums  of  money 
within  AID'S  existing  budget.  As  I 
urged  last  year,  the  administration  has 


tapped  the  wheat  security  reserve  and 
made  use  of  other  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  And  it  has  invoked  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Public  Law  480  Act 
of  1983,  the  so-called  Kasten  amend- 
ment, which  permits  AID  to  purchase 
CCC  commodities  at  lower  than 
market  price. 


POB  supPLnmrrAL 

We  are  nearing  the  point,  though, 
where  the  lemon  has  been  squeezed 
dry.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  meet  our 
responsibility  to  help  the  afflicted  in 
Africa— and  I  am  determined  that  we 
WiU— then  we  need  supplemental  i4>- 
propriations. 

A  great  part  of  the  need,  of  course,  is 
for  food  Itself,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  before  us  next  week  a  supple- 
mental for  the  purchase  and  transport 
of  food,  after  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  a  chance  to  act. 

There  is  an  equally  urgent  need  for 
nonfood  emergency  assistance-medi- 
cine, medical  supplies,  seed,  and  the 
like— and  for  founds  to  handle  the 
thousands  of  refugees  generated  by 
the  food  crisis.  It  is  those  components 
of  the  whole  package  of  needs  with 
which  we  are  dealing  today. 

We  have  in^Mrtant  problems  of  our 
own  here  at  home,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  urgent  need  to  keep  down 
Inderal  spending  and  reduce  our  defi- 
cits. At  the  same  time,  we  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  respond  to  those  in 
need,  especially  when  the  need  is  as 
acute  as  it  is  in  Africa.  Lives  are  at 
stake.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help. 

TBI  HBD  rOK  QUICK  ACnOR 

One  of  the  greatest  requirements 
now  is  to  act  quickly.  People  are  dying 
in  Africa.  AID  and  the  other  involved 
U.S.  agencies  are  running  out  of  re- 
sources. We  have  to  provide  them  the 
wherewithal  to  carry  forward  the  pro- 
grams they  have  already  established, 
and  we  have  to  do  so  soon.  We  are 
talking  about  a  great  deal  of  money 
here,  and  perhaps  we  are  erring  on  the 
high  side.  But  one  of  the  positive  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  is  that  it  v>propriates 
the  same  sum  of  money  as  was  report- 
ed out  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  offers  us  the  prospect 
of  quick  agreement  with  the  House,  so 
that  a  bill  can  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  sent  to  the  President  in  the 
shortest  time  possible. 

As  we  aU  know,  we  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  permits 
a  limited  number  of  amendments  un- 
related to  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
African  famine  situation.  These 
amendments  deserve  our  full  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  we  can 
deal  with  them  expeditiously  and  that 
they  will  not  unduly  delay  or  compli- 
cate passage  of  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  underscore 
once  more  how  serious  the  sitiiation  is 
in  Africa,  and  how  much  more  serious 


it  is  going  to  become  if  we  don't  act 

SOOIL 

Twenty  sub-Saharan  countries  are 
severely  affected.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  have  already  died. 
Hundreds  more — and  these  are  not  sta- 
tistics, but  people:  men.  women  and 
little  children— hundreds  more  will  die 
with  each  week  that  passes. 

THKTIAGDT  tXMIUiUn 

The  tragic  scenes  appear  nightly  on 
our  television  screens.  Less  than  2 
weeks  ago.  we  watched  our  own  Vice 
President  moving  among  these  needy 
people — people  who  saw  in  him  a 
symbol  of  our  country,  and  people  who 
now  see  in  us.  in  whose  hands  this  biU 
lies,  their  only  real  hope  for  survivaL 
No  one  can  be  immoved.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  we  must  do  everything  that 
we  can  to  help. 
Let  me  add  two  final  points: 

First,  the  need  is  even  more  urgent 
than  it  was  when  we  passed  the  origi- 
nal bill  on  February  27.  There  are 
more  needy  people,  and  our  resources 
to  meet  the  need  are  even  more  severe- 
ly depleted.  AID  is  Just  about  out  of 
money. 

There  are  lives  at  stake  here,  lives 
that  will  be  lost  if  we  delay  much 
longer.  As  important  as  are  our  con- 
cerns on  other  issues — and  I  Imow  as 
well  as  anyone  here  how  important 
and  pressing  those  issues  are — let  us 
not  hold  this  essential  relief  effort 
hostage  any  longer  to  extraneous  mat- 
ters. 

Second,  the  President  has  made 
clear  he  intends  to  sign  this  bill  if  we 
send  it  to  him  in  dean  form.  He  has 
some  reservations  about  the  amount 
of  money  we  are  authorizing  here, 
and— as  I  stated  in  my  February  25 
statement— I  share  some  of  those  res- 
ervations. But  this  is  an  amount  that. 
I  think,  we  can  all  agree  on.  We  have 
passed  it  once  already,  and  so  has  the 
House.  The  President  is  going  to  sign 
it  if  we  give  him  the  chance. 

Let  us  get  on  with  it  now.  Let  us  do 
what  is  rl^t  and  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  wants  to  be  heard  on  this  legis- 
latioiL  For  purposes  of  reserving  that 
opportunity.  I  siiggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clei^  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  desires  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 
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VLt.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  describe  briefly  an  amendment  I 
shall  offer  regarding  African  food 
relief  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
bill.  This  bill  does  not  deal  with  food. 
But  shortly,  the  Senate  will  be  ad- 
dressing an  urgent  supplemental, 
which  does  contain  the  food  portion 
that  is  necessary  for  African  relief.  At 
that  time,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  direct  that  part  of  the  food  to  be 
utilized  for  African  relief  come  from 
what  is  known  as  section  416  of  the 
Agrictiltural  Act. 

Section  416  covers  only  two  commod- 
ities—dairy products  and  wheat.  These 
commodities  under  416  are  available 
for  donation  from  the  United  States  to 
those  countries  in  need  and  have  a  dif- 
ferent stance  budgetwise.  Section  416 
provides  for  that.  The  food  will  go  to 
the  hungry  in  Africa,  to  the  starving 
In  E^thiopia  and  the  Sudan  and  other 
countries  in  the  Sahel  area  where  the 
famine  is  greatest. 

The  amendment  wlU  increase  the 
availability  of  food  for  those  people  in 
Africa.  I  think  it  is  a  humanitarian 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
will  better  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  Africa,  and,  I  repeat,  it  is  off 
budget.  It  wUl  not  add  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quortun.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  much 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  Intend  to 
vote  for  this  bill.  Because  there  will  be 
no  rollcall  vote,  I  want  to  be  recorded 
as  being  against  It.  I  feel  very  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  people  this  bill  is 
supposed  to  help.  I  probably  traveled 
across  Africa  many,  many  years  before 
any  Member  of  this  body.  I  have  seen 
Africa  when  it  was  in  great  shape, 
when  it  was  covered  with  common- 
wealths where  living  was  pretty  good. 
And  I  have  seen  It  today  under  the 
dominating  forces  of  dictatorships,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  others.  I  do  not  like 
what  I  see,  nor  do  many  others. 

But  that  Is  not  the  reason  I  am 
voting  against  this  bill.  Mr.  President. 
Here  we  are.  once  again,  looking  all 
over  the  world  for  people  to  help.  We 
have  approximately  a  million  Indians 
living  In  this  country.  I  have  about 
one-third  of  all  Indians  living  In  my 
State.  Their  average  Income  is  about 


the  average  Income  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  in  Africa.  The  unem- 
plojrment  rate  Is  so  high  that  it  Is 
almost  too  ridiculous  to  mention. 

We  have  reservations  in  Arizona 
where  in  200  years  we  have  never  been 
able  to  build  a  hospital.  We  have  reser- 
vations in  Arizona  with  no  schools. 
This  is  not  true  just  in  my  State;  it  is 
true  across  the  Nation.  The  American 
Indian  has  never  been  treated  right  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Treaties 
have  never  been  followed:  promises 
have  never  been  kept.  Why  this  Con- 
gress can  send  billions  of  dollars 
around  this  world  to  every  little  God- 
forsaken country  and  then  not  pay  at- 
tention to  our  Indians  in  this  country 
is  beyond  me. 

I  have  talked  with  my  President 
about  this.  I  have  talked  with  Presi- 
dents nearly  all  my  life  about  this.  I 
hope  I  live  to  see  the  day  the  Ameri- 
can Oovemment  realizes  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  United  States  and  does 
not  have  to  look  all  over  the  world  for 
places  to  toss  its  money.  Oive  me  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  Mr.  President,  and  I  will 
show  you  how  to  take  care  of  some 
starving  people,  some  unemployed 
people,  some  people  who  have  no 
hopes  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  be 
against  a  bill  like  this.  I  do  not  want 
people  to  think  of  me  as  being  inhu- 
man, but  I  have  lived  with  Indians  all 
of  my  76  years,  and  I  am  a  little  sick 
and  tired  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  not 
taking  care  of  them.  I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  He  has  spoken  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Indians  with  excep- 
tional eloquence  for  many  years.  I 
think  most  Members  of  this  body 
share  the  concern  and  the  compassion 
he  has  expressed. 

Today  I  suspect  most  of  us  also  want 
to  assist  in  a  compassionate  way  in 
providing  relief  to  persons  who  are 
starving  in  Africa,  and  our  compassion 
reaches  out  for  them  in  this  legisla- 
tion. We  ask  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers for  this  legislation  that  we  bring 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  amend  the  word  "shall"  to 
"may"  on  page  3,  line  12  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Clearance  has  been  given  by  the  mi- 
nority, and  I  know  of  no  other  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  the  bill  is  so  amended. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  Senators  who  wish  to  be 
heard  on  this  measure  on  our  side. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  Is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 


on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
8.689 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentative*    oj  the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congre**  auemblcd. 
SCCnON  t.  SHOKT  nTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  sa  the  "African 
Pamlne  Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985". 

SBC.  Z.  INTKRNATIONAL  OISASTKR  A8SI8TANCB. 

Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  (22  U.S.C.  2292-2292p)  Is 
amended  by  sddlns  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  495K.  AFRICAN  FAMINE 
ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)   AUTROBIZATIOII  OF  ASSISTANCK.— The 

President  is  authorised  to  provide  ssslstance 
for  famine  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recov- 
ery in  Africa.  Assistance  under  this  aectlon 
shall  be  provided  for  humanitarian  purposes 
and  shall  be  provided  on  a  grant  basU.  Such 
■aslstance  shall  include— 

"(1)  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recovery 
projects  to  benefit  the  poorest  people,  In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  seeds  for  planting, 
fertiliser,  pesticides,  farm  implements,  farm 
animals  and  vaccine  and  veterinary  services 
to  protect  Ilvesto^  upon  which  people 
depend,  blankets,  clothing,  and  shelter,  dis- 
ease prevention  and  health  care  projects, 
water  projects  (including  water  purification 
and  well-drilling),  small-scale  agricultural 
projects,  and  food  protection  and  preserva- 
tion projects:  and 

"(2)  projects  to  meet  emergency  health 
needs.  Including  vaccinations. 

"(b)  Usxs  or  FDinw.— 

"(1)  ParVATK  AND  VOLUMTAaT  OKOANIZA- 
nOMS    AMD    nrmUIATIOIIAL    OaOAMIZATIOHS 

Funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
section  shall  be  used  primarily  for  grants  to 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  and 
international  organisations. 

"(2)  EmaasiicT  rkalth  pkojicts.— A  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  emergency  health  projects  pursuant  to 
subsection  (aK  2). 

"(3)  MAKAODonrr  soptokt  AcnviTisa— Of 
the  amount  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  section.  $2,500,000  shaU  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  'Operating  Expenses  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development'  ac- 
count. These  funds  shall  be  used  for  man- 
agement support  activities  associated  with 
the  planning,  monitoring,  and  supervlBlon  of 
emergency  food  and  disaster  assistance  pro- 
vided in  those  countries  In  Africa  described 
in  section  5(a)  of  the  African  Famine  Relief 
and  Recovery  Act  of  1985. 

"(c)  Authorization  or  ArraoraiATioifs.— 
In  addition  to  the  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able (or  such  purpose,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $137,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  for  use  in  providing  assist- 
ance under  this  section. 

"(d)  POUCISS  AITD  AUTHORITIBS  TO  BS  AP- 

PUKD.— Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  furnished  In  accordance  with  the  policies 
and  general  authorities  contained  in  section 
491.". 

SBC  S.  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— In 
addition  to  amounts  otherwise  available  for 
such  purpose,  there  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  State  for 
"Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance"  for  the 


fiscal  year  1985.  $37,500,000  for  assisting  ref- 
ugees and  rtlsplaerd  persons  in  Africa, 
(b)  Osa  or  Foiros.—  

(1)  Projicts  por  doixbiatb  ncvBLonoDn 
nBW.— Up  to  54  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  by  this  section 
may  be  made  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Office  of  Emergency  Operations  in 
Africa  for  projecU  such  as  those  proposed 
at  the  second  IntemaUonal  Conference  on 
Assistance  to  Refugees  in  Africa  (ICARA  n) 
to  address  the  immediate  development 
needs  created  by  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  Africa. 

(2)  EHBHnNCT    RSLiaP    AND    RBOOVRRT    BF- 

ports.— The  remaining  funds  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  secUon  shall  be  used 
by  the  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  emergency  relief 
and  recovery  efforts  in  Africa. 

SBC  4.  DBPAKTMBNT  OF  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Spscial  Rulb  on  RKiiiBURsnixNT.— If 
the  Department  of  Defense  furnishes  goods 
or  services  for  African  supplemental  famine 
assistance  acUviUes,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  be  reimbursed  for  not  more  than 
the  costs  which  it  Incurs  in  providing  those 
goods  or  services.  These  costs  do  not  Include 
military  pay  and  allowances,  amortization 
and  depredaUon,  and  fixed  fa<fflty  costs. 

(b)  Definition  of  African  Suppumehtal 
Faionk  Assistance  Activities.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  secUon,  the  term  "African  sup- 
plemental famine  assistance  activities" 
means  the  provision  of  the  following  fiscal 
year  1985  supplemental  assistance  for 
Africa: 

(1)  Famine  assistance  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Migration  and  refugee  assistance  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Assistance  pursuant  to  supplonental 
i4>proprlatlons  for  title  II  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  VS.C.  1721-1728). 

(4)  Assistance  with  funds  appropriated 
dtirlng  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund  (22 
U.8.C.  2801(c)). 

SBC.  &.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  Countries  To  Bs  Assisted.— Amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  tlUs  Act 
shall  be  available  only  for  assistance  in 
those  countries  in  Africa  which  have  suf- 
fered during  calendar  years  1984  and  1985 
from  exceptional  food  supply  problems  due 
to  drought  and  other  calamities. 

(b)  "HicKENix>oPER  Amenmient".- Assist- 
ance may  be  provided  with  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  without 
regard  to  section  620(eXl)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (32  VS.C. 
2370<eKl)>. 

(c)  Ensuring  That  Assistance  Reaches 
Intended  Recipients.- The  President  shaU 
ensure  that  adequate  procedures  have  been 
established  so  that  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  Act  is  provided  to  the  famine  victims 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

SEC  «.  REPORTS  ON  AFRICAN  FAMINE  A88I8TANCS. 

(a)  Report  on  United  States  Contribu- 
tion To  Meet  Emeroenct  Needs.— 

(1)  Requirxiient  for  report.— Not  later 
than  June  30.  1985,  the  President  shaU 
report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  contribution  to  meet  emer- 
gency needs,  including  food  needs,  for  Afri- 
can famine  assistance. 

(2)  Information  to  be  included  in 
REPORT.— The  report  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  describe— 

(A)  the  emergency  needs,  including  food 
needs,  for  African  famine  sssistanoe  that 


are  identified  by  the  President's  Interagen- 
cy Task  Force  on  the  African  Food  Emer- 
gency, private  voluntary  and  organizations 
active  in  famine  relief,  the  United  Nations 
Office  for  Emergency  Operations  in  Africa, 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organizations,  the  World  FDod  Program, 
and  such  other  organisations  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  appropriate:  and 

(B)  the  projected  fiscal  year  1985  contri- 
bution by  the  United  States  Oovemment  to 
meet  an  appropriate  share  of  these  needs 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(b)  Report  on  Assistance  Provisbd  Pur- 
suant TO  This  Act.— 

(1)  Rbquirbiient  for  REPORT.- Not  later 
than  September  30. 1985  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Information    to    be    included    in 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  f  nnn  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  ate 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


(A)  Use  of  funds.- The  report  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  describe  the  uses,  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  by  the  Department  of  State,  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  ^propriated  by  this 
Act.  Including- 

(i)  a  description  of  each  project  or  pro- 
gram supported  with  any  of  those  funds, 
and  the  amount  allocated  to  it: 

(ii)  the  identity  of  each  private  and  voltm- 
tary  organization  or  international  organiza- 
tion receiving  any  of  those  funds,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  each  received: 

(Ul)  the  amotmt  of  those  funds  used  for 
assistance  to  each  country; 

(iv)  the  amount  of  those  funds,  if  any, 
which  will  not  have  been  obligated  as  of 
September  30, 1985:  snd 

(v)  a  list  of  any  projects  or  programs  sup- 
ported with  those  funds  which  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  as  of  December  31, 
1985. 

(B)  Department  of  defense  assistance.— 
The  report  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
describe  any  goods  or  services  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  reqiect  to 
which  the  special  rule  set  forth  in  section  4 
of  this  Act  were  applied. 

(C)  Need  for  additional  assistance.— The 
report  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
assess  the  need  for  additional  assistance  to 
meet  the  short-term  emergency  resulting 
from  the  food  supply  problon  in  Africa. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clei*  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
enrolled  joint  resolution  signed 

At  2:57  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
BCr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  24, 1985.  througli  March 
30,  1985,  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Preven- 
tion and  Detection  Week". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thuricoms]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDEafT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanjrlng  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-840.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Aimed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
for  working  capital  funds,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel straigths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servioes. 

EC-641.  A  oommunicatlcm  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Spain  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $50 
million:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-642.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Community  Investma>t, 
FMeral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's  sixth 
annual  report  on  the  efforts  to  prevent 
unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practices  in  the 
thrift  industry:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-843.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  fifth  snnusl  report  on  colli- 
sion avoidance  systons  under  the  Aviation 
Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-644.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  ninth  annual  report  on  the 
Automotive  Fuel  Economy  Program,  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-845.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Consolidated   Rail   Corporation    (Conrail). 
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tnnmiltUng,  punuuit  to  Uw,  the  annual 
report  of  Conrmil  for  fiscal  year  1M4:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Trmnaportatlon. 

EC-646.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy,  tranamlttlnc.  pumiant 
to  law,  notice  of  a  delay  In  the  submlaalon  of 
the  fourth  update  to  the  Wind  Energy 
Technology  Comprehensive  Program  Man- 
agement Flan;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Reaources. 

EC-447.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-MS.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  United  States  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  unedited  quarterly  report  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  31,  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-649.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting  a  revised 
listing  of  project  costs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-MO.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Counsel  of  the  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation, transmitting  a  revision  to  a  previous- 
ly submitted  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1M6 
and  1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-881.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Seciuity  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  status  of  each  loan  and  each 
contract  of  guaranty  or  Insurance  to  which 
there  remains  outstanding  any  unpaid  obli- 
gation or  potential  liability  and  the  status 
of  each  extension  of  credit  for  procurement 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-452.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  internation- 
al monetary  and  financial  system  and  the 
role  and  operations  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-853.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  March  15,  1986:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-854.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  and  revise  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  chapter  9  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-465.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  the  Bank 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-864.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  section  Mb)  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 


tlviUes  Control  Act  of  1960  as  amended  (76 
SUt.  91)  (60  UAC.  984(b)):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-867.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  aimual  report  of  the 
Bank  under  the  Vntdam  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1984:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-468.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pumiant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-869.  A  communication  from  the  Oen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  State*,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Con- 
ference under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-660.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Administra- 
tion under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-861.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

EC-882.  A  commtmlcation  from  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
applications  for  orders  and  extensions  of 
orders  for  electronic  surveillance  tmder  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of 
1978,  covering  calendar  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-663.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-084.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-886.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Managentent, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-466.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
isation Service.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
waivers  of  the  grounds  of  inadmlasabUlty 
under  section  212(a)<l>.  (2),  (3).  (6).  (6).  (7). 
(9).  (10).  (11),  (16).  (17).  (19).  (26).  and  (28) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EX:-667.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  (Administra- 
tion), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
•ry. 

EC-688.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 


of  the  AdmlnistraUve  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  for  calendar  year  1984  and  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  held  during 
1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

EC-669.  A  oommunlcation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  final  regulations  for  the  Pell  Grant 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-470.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Effects  of  Uabllittes  Assessed  Employers 
Withdrawing  Ftam  Multiemployer  Pension 
Plans":  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-671.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  funding  priority  for  the  Educa- 
tional Media.  Research.  Production.  Dlstri- 
buticm.  and  Training  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-^2.  A  oommunlcation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Eihicatlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  final  regulations  for  the  Client  Assist- 
ance Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Reaouroes. 

EX7-673.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
aimual  report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-674.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commlssian. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  proposed  reg- 
ulations governing  "testing  the  waters"  ac- 
tivities: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

EC-676.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Muse- 
um's Five  Tear  Plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-676.  A  oommunlcation  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pmuant  to  law,  the 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  413.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
UUe  Zn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
relating  to  war  risk  insurance  (Rept.  No.  99- 
13). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILU3  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MoTiTiHAii.  Mr.  Hblms.  Mr.  Hduh. 

Mr.  Hmn.  Mr.  Corxx.  Mr.  WAami. 

Mr.   KxmixDT,   Mr.   Mitchxu,   Mr. 

Nnini,  Mr.  Eaolroii,  Mr.  Spicm. 

Mr.  East,  Mr.  Smniu.  Mr.  Cochbak. 

Mr.  Hoixnios.  Mr.  Tanu.  Mr.  Bras. 

Mr.    Dsmra.    Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr. 

Sassbb.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Pxix.  Mr. 

MATTnratT,    Mr.    Muxkowski.    Mr. 


SABBAifis,   BCr.   Oaxii.   Mr.   Laxau. 
Mr.   RocKKPSUJX.   and   Mrs.   Haw- 

KOtS): 

S.  680.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  recovery  of  the  UjS.  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  and  Its  workers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATHIA8: 

S.  681.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  89  of  UUe 
6.  United  States  Code,  to  authoriM  the 
Office  of  Peraoimel  Management  to  waive 
certain  eligibility  requirements  relating  to 
enrollment  of  annuitants  in  a  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefiU  plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VXUCBER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  OOLDWATBK): 

S.  682.  A  bill  to  provide  reUef  for  Deola 
Shryock  of  Poison.  MT:  to  the  Committee 

on  Armed  Services.        

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
S.  683.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Amie  J. 
Brusselmans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
S.  684.  A  biU  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  IntemaUonal  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  African  Development 
Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.   

By  Idr.  BENTSEN: 
8.  685.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  retention  of 
business  holdings  by  private  foundations  in 
certain  drcumstanoes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stucs): 
S.  686.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
water  users  deprived  of  winter  stock  water 
on  WlUow  Creek.  ID.  below  the  Rirle  Dam 
and  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  extent  to 
which  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of may  tax  certain  income  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dahtoktb): 
8.  688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  revocation  of  "country 
under  the  agreement"  status  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LUOAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fill): 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  famine,  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa; 
read  the  first  time. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  690.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Waldemar 
Nedo  Olancaspero  and  his  wife  Rosa  A. 
Olancaspero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rabi  Satyal 
and  his  wife  g^'w'*  Satyal;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  692.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Susan  M.  Ag- 
caolli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  693.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Lionel  Maye 
and  his  wife  Catherine  Maye;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Dampokth.    Mr.    Kxbbt.    and    lilr. 

Pkix): 

S.  694.  A  bill  to  preclude  changes  in  the 

Federal  regional  office  structure  except  by 

statute;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 

Affairs. 


By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hmn): 

S.  695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1930  to  limit  extension  of  the  injury  test  in 

countervailing  duty  eases:  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
8.  696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esmeralda 
Martines-Hemandes.  Evangellna  Hemandes 
de  Martinez.  Manuel  Marttnes-Hemandez. 
Morayma  Martlnez-Hmiandez:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  GOIi>WATER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Gau  and  Mr.  Sassss): 
SX  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Barnabas  McHenry 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smlthso"'*"  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WIIiSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CiAHSToa.    Mr.    Doxxmaasa.    Mr. 
EAGtBioH.   Mr.   Hatch.   Mr.   Hxnra. 
Mr.  Matsuhaoa.  Mr.  Statpoxd,  and 
Mr.  WxiCKBi): 
S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  35.  1985.  through  July  31. 
1985.  as  "National  Disability  in  Entertain- 
ment Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.         

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  TBUXMon  and  Mr.  Ckahstoh): 
S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolutkm  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  19, 1985.  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W./M.LA.  Recognition  Day.":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 

8.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Jerome  Heartwell 
Holland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEBCENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. tSx.  Mothihah.  Mr. 
Heuis,  Mr.  Heflih.  Mr.  Hsnrz. 
Mr.  CoHDf.  &Ir.  Wahhkb.  Mr. 
Kkhhdt,  Mr.  MiTCHSLL,  Mr. 
Nuim.  Mr.  Eaoixioir.  Mr.  Spk- 
TER.  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Stkhhis,  Mr. 
COCHRAH,  Mr.  HoixiHGS.  Mr. 
Tribij^  Mr.  Bysd.  Mr.  Dehton, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  MATTnr(^ 
LT,      Mr.      MuBKOWSKi.      Mr. 

LAZALT,  Mr.   ROCKETELUER.  Mr. 

Garn,  Mr.  Sarbahes,  and  Mrs. 

S.  680.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  mutiflber  arrangement 
and  to  promote  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  UJ5.  textile  and  i4>parel  Indus- 
try and  its  workers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmoiid  and 
others,  and  the  text  of  the  legislation, 
appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  681.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment to  waive  certain  eligibility  re- 


quirements relating  to  enrollment  of 
annuitants  in  a  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  plan:  to  the  Ccmimit- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
rxDBUL  xxnaiB  hbalth  nnoxAHCB  waitb 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
ability  of  Federal  retirees  to  continue 
health  coverage  into  retirement  with 
the  same  benefits  and  costs  as  employ- 
ees is  a  feature  imique  to  Federal  serv- 
ice. But,  in  the  not  too  distant  past,  it 
was  a  feature  that  was  much  abused. 
The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
discovered  that  many  employees  were 
dropping  Federal  Employee  Health 
Benefit  CFEHBl  coverage  during  their 
periods  of  service  to  enjoy  cheaper 
coverage  under  n<m-Fedieral  health 
plans.  As  retirement  approached, 
these  employees  left  the  cheaper  plan 
knowing  health  benefits  would  not 
continue  into  retirement,  and  enrolled 
in  the  FEHB  Program.  The  result  was 
that  a  significant  number  of  retirees 
were  enjoying  a  privilege  for  which 
they  had  not  paid.  In  response  to  this 
abuse.  Congress  amended  chapter  89 
of  title  S  to  require  retiring  Federal 
employees  to  be  enrolled  under  the 
FEHB  Program  for  5  years  of  service 
prior  to  retlmnent  in  order  to  carry 
their  health  benefits  into  retirement. 

Implonentlng  this  requirement 
stopped  the  widespread  abuse,  but  in 
doing  so.  it  may  have  gone  too  far. 
Consider  the  following  situaUon:  a 
Federal  employee,  enrolled  under  the 
FEHB  Program  for  almost  30  yean, 
makes  an  economic  decision  to  Join  his 
wife's  non-Federal  health  plan.  It  Is 
likely  that  this  decision  would  not 
have  been  made  had  the  employee's 
personnel  office  informed  him  of  the 
law  and  explained  its  consequences. 
And  while  this  employee  vaay  be  ac- 
cused of  not  complying  with  the  letter 
of  the  law.  after  30  years  of  passing 
health  premiums,  he  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  not  conforming  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

At  present,  OPM  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  review  cases  where  miti- 
gating factors  may  make  application 
of  the  law  inequitable.  The  bill  I  Intro- 
duce today  would  give  OPM  this  au- 
thority. It  is  not  my  intention  to 
weaken  the  5-year  requirement  or  to 
provide  a  lo(H>hole  which  wiU  invite 
future  abuse.  The  language  is  purpose- 
ly restrictive  so  that  waivers  would 
only  be  granted  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Because  the 
present  law  affects  the  lives  of  Federal 
employees  now  eligible  to  retire.  I  luve 
prompt  action  on  this  simple  but  nec- 
essary proposal.* 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  GoLDWAxm): 
S.  682.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for 
Deola  Shryock  of  Poison.  MT;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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ULisr  or  raoLA  shbtock 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
markable act  of  courage  and  heroism 
ended  in  tragedy  in  1984  in  Poison. 
MT,  for  former  Air  Force  pilot  Lt.  Col. 
Harry  Lee  Shryock.  Jr..  on  January  11. 
following  a  pharmacy  holdup  in  Mis- 
soula, a  lone  giuunan  fled  the  scene 
and  an  hour  later,  with  police  hot  on 
his  trail,  took  13-year-old  BiU  Crose. 
Jr..  hostage.  At  Poison,  the  gunman 
demanded  an  airplane  and  a  pilot  to 
fly  him  and  the  boy  out  of  the  area. 
Lee  Shryock.  64.  volunteered  to  pilot 
the  Beechcraft  bonanza  and  to  take 
the  boy's  place  as  hostage.  The  child. 
thankfuUy.  was  released  unharmed. 
However,  in  a  very  confused  sequence 
of  events,  a  police  sharpshooter  shot 
and  wounded  the  robber-kidnapper, 
who  then  turned  his  gun  on  Lee 
Shryock,  killing  him  instantly. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion has  presented  a  certificate  of 
commendation  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Shryock's  family  in  memory  of  his 
courageous  actions  on  that  tragic 
winter  afternoon  in  Poison.  But  cour- 
age and  duty,  as  well  as  fl}ring,  were 
always  part  of  Lee's  life.  He  served  in 
the  military  for  31  years,  flying  mis- 
sions in  World  War  II,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam.  Following  his  retirement  in 
1971.  Lee  flew  chartered  flights  and 
was  active  in  community  activities.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Poison  Rotary 
Club  and  the  Experimental  Aircraft 
Association.  He  was  married  to  Deola 
Ellis  Shryock  for  40  years  and  the 
couple  had  five  children. 

Lee  had  taken  out  and  made  month- 
ly payments  to  an  Air  Force  survivors 
annuity  fund  for  his  wife.  In  April  of 
1982.  he  increased  the  annuity  plan 
and  made  regular  monthly  payments 
imtil  his  untimely  death  in  January. 
Under  the  law.  the  increased  benefits 
will  not  accrue  to  her  because  of  a  2- 
year  "in  anticipation  of  death"  limita- 
tion on  the  increased  benefits. 

Mr.  Shryock's  widow  has  agreed  to 
payment  of  the  3  additional  months  or 
premiums  to  allow  her  to  receive  the 
increased  benefits  to  which  she  would 
have  been  entitled  had  her  husband 
not  been  killed. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  will  pro- 
vide that  Dee  Shryock  be  paid  the  in- 
creased survivor  benefits,  effective 
January  12,  1984,  the  day  after  Lee's 
death.  Payment  of  the  3  months  of  in- 
creased premiums  will  meet  the  2-year 
requirement  of  the  plan  that  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Shryock  had  elected. 

I  also  submit  for  the  RicoKS  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  approving  the  identical 
bill  (S.  2901)  I  introduced  on  Augtist  2, 
1984,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed:  while  dated  September 
28.  the  letter  did  not  arrive  until  Octo- 
ber 22.  several  days  after  the  98th 
Congress  adjourned.  The  Air  Force 
has  not  changed  their  position  on  this 
issue. 


I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  both  as  a  tribute  to  the 
heroism  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Shryock  and  as  a  matter  of  fairness  of 
his  widow.  Dee  Shryock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKO.  as  follows: 

DBFAvnaaiT  or  thx  An  Pokcb. 
WoMhington.  DC.  September  28.  1994. 
Hon.  JoBM  O.  Town. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 
U.S.  Senate.  Waahington.  DC. 

Dbab  Mr.  CHAnuiAir  Reference  to  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  S.  3901, 
98th  Congress,  m  bill  "To  provide  relief  for 
Deola  Shryock  of  Poison,  Montana."  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  delegated  to  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  the  responsi- 
bility for  expresstnc  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  intent  of  8.  2901  to  to'  consider  and 
hold  for  the  purposes  of  Section  312  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(P.L.  97-3S)  that  Mrs.  DeoU  Shryock  to  enU- 
tied  to  an  Increased  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
snnulty  under  section  1450  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  effective  January  12. 
1904.  Mrs.  Shryock  to  the  widow  of  retired 
Air  Force  Lt  Colonel  Harry  L.  Shryock,  who 
was  killed  on  January  11,  1984.  Colonel 
Shryock.  without  regard  for  hto  own  safety, 
volunteered  hto  services  as  a  pilot  In  ex- 
change for  the  release  of  a  child  being  held 
hostage  by  a  gunman  who  had  Just  commit- 
ted a  robbery  in  Poison.  He  was  shot  by  the 
gunman  during  an  exchange  of  fire  with  a 
police  sharpshooter. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  sup- 
ports enactment  of  S.  2901. 

Colonel  Shryock.  who  retired  on  July  31. 
1971,  after  completing  more  than  24  years 
of  active  service,  became  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  during  an 
18-month  open  enrollment  period  that  fol- 
lowed the  Plan's  September  21,  1972.  imple- 
mentation. In  June  1973,  he  elected  a  Survi- 
vor Benefit  Plan  annuity  for  hto  surviving 
spouse  then  valued  at  $302  monthly.  Thto 
annuity,  subject  to  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments applied  to  military  retired  pay,  had 
Increased  In  value  to  $751  at  the  time  of 
Colonel  Shryock's  death.  Mrs.  Shryock  now 
to  receiving  thto  monthly  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  annuity,  reduced  by  $300  because  of 
her  receipt  of  social  security  payments 
based  on  her  late  husband's  military  service. 
If  Colonel  Shryock  had  lived  untU  April  21, 
1984,  Mrs.  Shryock  would  have  become  enti- 
tled to  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  payments  of 
$885.  Thto  to  because  Colonel  Shryock  elect- 
ed an  Increased  annuity  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  212  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  The  Act,  which 
permitted  Plan  participants  to  increase 
their  coverage,  provides  that  an  election  to 
void  If  an  Individual  who  makes  such  an 
election  dies  before  the  end  of  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  election. 
Since  Colonel  Shryock  died  21  months  after 
hto  election  for  increased  coverage,  Mrs. 
Shryock  became  entitled  only  to  the  cover- 
age elected  In  1973,  rather  than  the  in- 
creased annuity  elected  under  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

There  are  no  provisions  In  law  for  the 
waiver  of  any  portion  of  the  two-year  wait- 
ing period  required  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act.  The  Department  of  the 
Air  Force's  position  to  that  Colonel 
Shryock's  extraordinary  and  selfless  act  of 
heroism  warrants  a  one-time  exception  to 


the  law  by  extending  extraordinary  relief  to 
hto  widow,  Mrs.  Deola  Shryock.  In  thto  In- 
stance, the  humanitarian  act  perfonned  by 
Colonel  Shryock  to  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  rtiiwinuh  any  risk  of  setting  a  precedent 
for  less  meritorious  biUs  of  thto  nature.  Fur- 
ther, it  to  reasonable  to  assume  Colonel 
Shryock  would  be  alive  today,  and  hto 
spouse  subsequently  eligible  for  the  greater 
annuity,  but  for  the  unfortunate  sequence 
of  events  that  led  to  hto  death. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  for  the 
recovery  of  three  additional  months  of  pre- 
miums before  payment  of  the  increased  an- 
nuity to  Mrs.  Shryock.  The  Increased  annu- 
ity, after  the  social  security  reduction, 
would  provide  Mn.  Shryock  a  mmthly  Sur- 
vivor Benefit  Plan  payment  of  $633,  a  gain 
of  $83  per  month.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
other  monetary  awards  to  Mrs.  Shryock  to 
compensate  for  her  husband's  loss  based  on 
hto  altruistic  act 

The  proposed  legislation  will  have  a  mini- 
mal Impact  on  the  budgetary  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

TlUs  report  has  been  coordinated  witlUn 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  accordance 
with  prooediues  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
mlntotration's  program,  there  to  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  thto  report  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Tisu.  W.  McCoT, 
A$*i*tant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
S.  684.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  the 
African  Development  Fund;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

MTTLTILATBRAI.  OKVXLOmXNT  BAMKING 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
U.S.  participation  in  multilateral  de- 
velopment banking  institutions. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricoito  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  dated  March 
8.1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congre**  attembled. 

Sac.  101.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act,  as  amended  (59  SUt.  512,  22  U.S.C.  288 


et  *eg. )  to  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"8k.  51.  (a)  The  United  States  Ooveraor 
of  the  Bank  to  authorized— 

"(1)  to  vote  for  an  increase  of  seventy 
thousand  shares  in  the  authorised  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank;  and 

"(2)  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty  three  additional  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank;  provided,  however,  that 
any  subscription  to  additional  shares  shall 
be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  in  ap- 
propriations Acts. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank  pro- 
vided for  In  thto  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without 
ftocal  year  limiUtions.  $1,502,387,855.  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Ssc.  102.  The  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act,  as  amended  (89  Stat.  689,  32 
UAC.  282  et  teg.)  to  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sbc.  12.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Corporation  to  authorized— 

"(1)  to  vote  for  an  increase  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  shares  In  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Corporation;  and 

"(2)  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  five 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  addi- 
tional shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration; provided,  however,  that  any  sub- 
scription to  additional  shares  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  advance  in  appropriations 
Acts. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  Corpora- 
tion provided  for  in  thto  section,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  with- 
out ftocal  year  UmlUUon,  $175,182,000,  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Sac.  103.  The  African  Development  Fund 
Act,  as  amended  (00  SUt.  591,  22  U.S.C. 
290g  et  teq.)  to  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sac.  29.  (aXl)  The  United  SUtes  Gover- 
nor of  the  Fund  to  authorized  to  contribute 
$225,000,000  to  the  fourth  replenishment  of 
the  resources  of  the  Fund. 

"(2)  Any  commitment  to  make  the  contri- 
bution authorized  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  subject  to  obtaining  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  In  thto  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
without  ftocal  year  limiUtion,  $225,000,000 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

SaCKKTAKT  or  TKE  TREASOTtT, 

Wathington.  DC,  March  8,  1985. 
Hon.  GsoRGE  Bush, 
Pretident  of  the  Senate. 
Wa*hington.  DC. 

DsAK  lilx.  Paxsranrr:  Transmitted  here- 
with to  a  draft  bill,  "To  provide  for  the  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  and  the  African  Devel- 
opment Fund." 

Submission  of  the  bill  to  required  by  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act,  as  amended,  59  SUt.  512,  23  U.S.C.  288 
et  seq.;  Section  5  of  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  69  Stat 
069,  32  U.S.C.  282  et  seq.;  and  Section  205  of 


the  African  Development  Fund  Act  ss 
amended,  90  SUt  591,  22  VA.C.  290g  et  seq. 
iimuiATioKAi.    BAifK    roK    lacoiraraucnoN 

Ami    DKVXLOnfKMT,    SXLXCTTVK    CATITAL    IM- 


SecUon  101  of  the  draft  bfll  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  Governor  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reocmstructlon 
and  Development  (IBRD),  to  vote  for  an  in- 
crease of  seventy  thoussind  shares  In  the 
World  Bank's.capital  stock,  and  to  subscribe 
on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  to  twelve 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ftfty-ttvee 
(12.453)  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $1J(03.367.655  to  pay  for  the 
United  SUtes  subscriptions.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  any  commitment  to  subscribe  to 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  effective  only  to  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounU  as  are  provided  in  advance  In  ap- 
propriations acU.  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  budget  we  are  seeking  appro- 
priations of  $65,718,933  and  $65,729,488  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  respectively  to 
pay  for  the  paid-in  portion  of  those  shares. 
To  subscribe  to  the  callable  portion  of  those 
shares,  wliich  does  not  involve  a  budgetary 
outlay,  we  Intend  to  seek  program  UmiU- 
Uons  of  $1,370,819,335,  approximately  half 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

The  United  States  purchase  of  these 
shares  would  constitute  17.79  percent  of  the 
Selective  Cwital  Increase  (SCI)  the  World 
Bank  Executive  Board  unanimously  sup- 
ported on  May  34,  1984,  to  adjust  members' 
shares.  Thto  adjustment  "paralleto"  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  quoU 
increase  approved  November  30,  1983.  The 
United  SUtes  has  traditionally  supported 
the  practice  of  timing  SCIs  to  follow  closely 
the  IMF  quoU  reviews. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  "parallelism"  insofar  as  it  sug- 
gests that  countries  which,  by  virtue  of 
their  economic  growth,  have  taken  a  larger 
quoU  in  the  IMF,  should  take  a  larger  re- 
sponsibility in  the  World  Bank.  Our  support 
for  thto  SCI  to  in  part  based  on  the  fact  tttat 
it  accomplishes  thto  objective,  i.e.,  Jt^Min 
will  have  the  second  largest  World  Bank 
share  after  the  United  SUtes,  a  position 
commensurate  with  iU  standing  In  the 
world  economy. 

United  SUtes  support  for  the  SCI  also 
represenU  our  continued  belief  that  Bank 
operations  contribute  to  vital  U.S.  Interesta 
by  encouraging  sound  economic  growth  in 
its  developing  member  countries. 

nrrXHMATIOHAL  riMAMCK  CORPORATION 

Section  102  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ss  Governor  of 
the  International  Finance  Corporation 
(IPC),  to  vote  for  an  Increase  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  shares  in  the  authorized 
ci4>ital  stock  of  the  Corporation;  and  to  sub- 
scribe on  belialf  of  the  United  SUtes  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  (175,162)  additional 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  bill  also  authorizes  the  approprla- 
Uon  of  $175,162,000  to  pay  for  the  UjS.  sub- 
scriptions. The  bill  further  requires  that 
any  commitment  to  make  payment  for  such 
additional  subscriptions  shall  be  effective 
orUy  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounte  as 
are  provided  In  advance  In  appropriaUons 
acts.  In  accordance  with  the  President's 
budget,  we  are  seeking  i^pn^iriatlons  for 
that  sum  in  five  installmente  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

The  IFC  furthers  development  In  its  de- 
veloping members  countries  by  promoting 


and  sunwrting  private  enterprises.  A  strong 
private  sector  that  can  respond  to  market 
forces  and  take  advantage  of  investment  op- 
portunities to  a  sine  qua  non  for  achieving 
substainable  economic  development  The 
Corporation  accomplishes  thto  by  providing 
risk  capital  as  well  as  long  term  loans,  and 
generally  playing  an  important  catalytic 
role  In  bringing  together  enterpreneurship 
with  both  foreign  and  domestic  investment 
capital. 

Within  the  last  year,  a  five  year  plan  for 
fiacml  years  1985  to  1989  has  been  designed. 
Under  thto  plan,  which  the  United  States 
actively  helped  to  formulate,  the  number  of 
projects  will  increase  by  7.5  percent  annual- 
ly and  net  investmenU  will  increase  by  7 
percent  annually  in  real  terms.  In  addition 
to  the  general  expansion  of  investment  ac- 
tivity, the  program  includes  four  initiatives: 

(1)  increased  emphasto  on  capital  market 
development  to  build  the  Institutions  neces- 
sary to  mobilize  domestic  savings; 

(2)  implementation  of  a  corporate  restruc- 
turing program  to  assist  enterprises  in  ad- 
justing to  ctumged  economic  conditions  in- 
cluding changes  broui^t  about  by  policy  re- 
forms adopted  under  IMF  and  IBRD  pro- 
grams; 

(3)  allocation  of  a  larger  share  of  IPC's  re- 
sources to  Sub-Saharan  Africa;  and 

(4)  esUblishment  of  an  energy  explora- 
tion and  development  program  that  will  at- 
tract foreign  private  resources  to  developing 
ooimtrles. 

The  expansion  of  the  IPCs  investment 
program— wtileh  to  consistoit  with  the  di- 
rection and  emphasto  the  United  States  tias 
eix»tuaged— requires  a  capital  Increase. 
After  consultations  with  other  member 
countries  the  increase  was  set  at  $650  mO- 
lion;  the  United  SUtes  would  maintain  ito 
ciurent  share  in  the  IPC,  27  percent  Be- 
cause the  capital  Increase  requires  a  favor- 
able vote  by  coimtries  having  75  percent  of 
the  total  voting  power,  U.8.  support  to  nec- 
essary for  the  increase  to  become  effective. 

AnucAK  DEvaLonfon  puioi 
Section  103  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  African  Development  Fund  (AIDF), 
to  agree  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  $225,000,000  as  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  fourth  replenishment  of  the  Fund.  The 
draft  biU  also  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $225,000,000  for  payment  of  the  AFDF  IV 
contribution,  and  requires  any  commitment 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  AFDF  be 
made  subject  to  obtaining  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations. In  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  we  are  seddng  amnvpriations 
for  that  sum  in  three  equal  annual  install- 
menU  beginning  in  ftocal  year  1986. 

The  AFDF,  an  affiliate  of  the  African  De- 
velopment ^nk.  to  designed  to  channel  re- 
sources to  the  poorest  African  countries. 
More  than  80  percent  of  its  lending  goes  to 
countries  with  per  capiU  GNPs  of  $400  or 
less  in  1983  dollars.  To  help  ameliorate  the 
problems  facing  these  low-Income  countries, 
the  AFDF  makes  credita  on  highly  conces- 
sional terms  for  develi^Hnent  projects. 
During  1983,  AFDF  lentUng  amounted  to 
$344  million  to  32  countries.  Reflecting  Afri- 
ca's ciurent  needs,  the  agricultural  sector  to 
being  given  the  liighest  priority,  accounting 
for  40  percent  of  total  lending. 

In  May  1984,  the  United  SUtes  agreed  to 
seek  a  $325  million  contribution  over  three 
years  for  the  foiurth  replenishment  of  the 
Fund.  It  to  vital  to  our  international  stand- 
ing, and  to  future  bilateral  and  multilateral 
negotiations,  to  honor  thto  pledge  and  pro- 
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vide  the  neceaaary  appropriation.  Moreover, 
\3S.  participation  will  demonatrate  this 
eountry'a  commitment  to  Africa's  economic 
growth  and  development,  and  fulfill  VS. 
humanitarian  intereata  in  helping  to  reduce 
poverty  among  some  of  the  world's  poorest 
people. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Jamb  A.  Bakbi  ni.« 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the 
retention  of  business  holdings  by  pri- 
vate foundations  in  certain  circum- 
stances: to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
psunrmio  psivatk  rouinMTioif s  to  arrAiit 

dBTAIll  SUSIHSSS  HOLDINGS 

•  Mr.  BENTSiaf .  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  desk  today  legislation 
that  would  amend  the  Tax  Code  to 
permit  private  foundations,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  continue  in 
their  ownership  of  outside  business  in- 
terests without  being  subject  to  the 
tax  on  excess  business  holdings. 

In  1969,  the  Congress  was  concerned 
that  foundations  with  relatively  large 
holdings  in  a  business  tended  to  be  un- 
concerned about  producing  Income  to 
be  used  In  charitable  activities,  and 
that  their  attention  was  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  business  at  the  expense  of 
the  exempt  activities.  Congress  was 
also  concerned  that  businesses  owned 
by  a  tax-exempt  organization  might  be 
at  a  competitive  advantage  over  busi- 
nesses owned  by  a  taxable  entity.  Con- 
sequently. Congress  enacted  rules  lim- 
iting the  control  that  a  private  foim- 
datlon  could  have  over  a  business  en- 
terprise. Under  these  rules,  all  private 
foundations  will  be  prohibited,  after 
May  26.  1989.  from  owning  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  assets  or  stoclc  of  any 
business  enterprise  owned  by  them  on 
May  26.  1969. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  rules  are 
fair  to  foundations  with  long-held 
business  interests.  Under  terms  of  the 
1969  act.  those  foundations  are  being 
forced  to  divest  themselves  involimtar- 
ily  of  those  business  assets.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  proposing  a  bill  today 
that  would  permit  private  foimdations 
to  retain  ownership  of  an  unrelated 
business  if  a  number  of  stringent  con- 
ditions are  met.  Those  conditions  ad- 
dress the  principal  concerns  of  the 
1969  act. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  a  busi- 
ness owned  by  a  foundation  would  con- 
tinue to  be  obligated  to  pay  the  same 
corporate  income  tax  as  that  paid  by 
its  competitors.  In  addition,  my  bill 
would  mandate  that  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  foundation  and  the 
managers  of  the  business  enterprise 
are  sufficiently  imrelated  by  limiting 
crossmembershlp  to  25  percent.  My 
bill  also  would  stipulate  that  substan- 
tial Independence  be  maintained  be- 


tween the  foundation  and  its  contribu- 
tors, and  that  no  disqualified  person 
receive  compensation  from  both  the 
foundation  and  the  business  enter- 
prise. Further,  the  foundation  would 
be  required  to  maintain  the  payout 
rules  mandated  by  current  law.  It  is 
clear,  Mr.  President,  that  a  foundation 
operating  in  this  manner  would  not 
neglect  its  charitable  activities. 

I  would  like  to  focus  your  attention 
on  the  effect  that  current  law  la 
having  on  a  foundation  in  my  State, 
the  Houston  Endowment  Foundation. 
The  Houston  Endowment  currently 
owns  a  controlling  share  of  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle,  a  dally  newspaper. 
Under  current  law,  the  endowment 
will  be  forced  to  divest  itself  of  the 
Chronicle  by  Bftay  26,  1989.  If  that 
happens,  Houston  and  the  State  of 
Texas  will  be  the  losers.  In  order  to 
meet  its  fiduciary  responsibility,  the 
endowment  must  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Given  the  recent  spate  of  sales 
of  locally  owned  newspapers  to  nation- 
al and  foreign-owned  chains,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  fate  could  befall  the 
Chronicle.  The  net  undesirable  effect 
would  be  further  concentration  of 
newspaper  ownership,  loss  of  the 
present  local  control  over  editorial  and 
business  policy,  decreased  Interest  in 
community  affairs,  and  an  over-all  loss 
of  responsiveness  In  local  affairs.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
would  knowingly  perpetuate  a  law  en- 
couraging this  result. 

In  addition,  the  forced  sellof f  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  could  detrimental- 
ly affect  the  generous  charitable  ac- 
tivities funded  through  the  income 
earned  by  the  newspaper.  The  Chron- 
icle provides  a  steady  source  of  after- 
tax Income  for  the  foundation  to  dis- 
pense. At  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  through  its  policies,  is 
shifting  the  burden  for  aiding  the  dis- 
abled, the  disadvantaged,  and  the 
needy  to  the  private  sector,  it  doesn't 
make  sense  to  mandate  that  a  private 
foundation  divest  itself  of  a  first-rate 
source  of  revenue.  The  endowment  is 
not  the  only  foundation  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  El  Pomar  Foundation  In  Col- 
orado is  being  forced  to  divest  itself  of 
the  Broadmoor  Hotel;  the  Olln  Foun- 
dation in  Minnesota  must  sell  the  Fed- 
eral Cartridge  Corp.;  and  there  are 
others. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  this  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  as  part  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  Despite  my 
best  efforts,  it  was  dropped  during 
conference  deliberations  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  cosponsorlng 
this  legislation.  With  your  help  and 
theirs.  Mr.  President.  I  trust  we  can 
act  on  this  bill  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkxmu).  as  follows: 

a68S 

Be  it  enacted  6y  tlu  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Refire$entaHve$  of  the  United  Statet  oj 
America  in  Conoreat  aaaembled.  That  (a) 
Section  101(1X4)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  (36  VAC.  4940  note)  (relating  to  sav- 
ings provisions  for  section  4943)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(DXi)  Section  4943  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19M  (other  than  the  phrase 
'but  In  no  event  shall  the  percentage  so  sub- 
stituted be  more  than  50  percent'  In  subsec- 
tion (CX4KAX1).  and  subsecUon  (cX4XD)) 
shall  apply  to  any  excess  bualncH  holdings 
held,  or  treated  as  held  under  section 
4943(cX6)  of  such  Code,  on  May  3«.  1909.  by 
a  private  foundation  if  on  and  after  the  date 
of  divestiture  of  such  holdings  required 
under  section  4943,  such  foundation  meets 
all  of  the  following  condittons: 

"(I)  Disqualified  perwns  (other  than  per- 
sons who  are  disqualified  persona  solely  as 
foundation  managers)  and  officers,  direc- 
tors, or  employees  of  any  business  enter- 
prise In  which  such  foundation  has  such 
excess  business  holdings  do  not  together 
constitute  more  than  38  percent  of  the  gov- 
emli>g  board  of  such  foundation. 

"(11)  Directors,  trustees,  or  officers  of  the 
foundation  do  not  together  constitute  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  governing  board  of 
any  such  business  enterprise. 

"(Ill)  No  disqualified  person  (other  than 
persons  who  are  disqualified  persons  solely 
as  foundation  managers)  can  be  a  founda- 
tion manager  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
unless  such  person  was  a  foundation  manag- 
er on  the  date  of  enactment. 

"(IV)  No  disqualified  person  receives  com- 
pensation (or  payment  or  reimbursement  of 
expenses)  from  both  the  foundation  and 
any  such  business  enterprise,  other  than  di- 
rector fees  (and  the  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incident  thereto)  which 
are  not  excessive. 

"(V)  Such  foundation  does  not  incur  li- 
ability for  any  taxes  imposed  tmder  section 
4943  of  such  Code. 

"(VI)  Such  foundation  does  not  Incur  li- 
ability for  any  taxes  imposed  under  section 
4943  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  holdings 
of  any  business  enterprise  in  which  such 
foundation  has  holdings  subject  to  this 
clause. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  terms  'disqualified  person'  and  'founda- 
tion manager*  have  the  meaning  given  to 
such  terms  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4946  of  such  Code,  respectively.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sthms): 
S.  686.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  water  users  deprived  of  winter  stock 
water  on  Willow  Creek.  ID,  below  the 
Ririe  Dam  and  Reservoir;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eneivy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

WILLOW  CXKKK  WIITTXI  STOCK  WATER  STJrPLT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Joined  today  by  my  colleague,  Senator 
STiofs,  in  introducing  the  WlUow 
Creek  Winter  Stock  Water  Supply  Act. 


This  legislation  will  resolve  a  long- 
standing dispute  between  landowners 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  over  the 
issue  of  Uvestodc  watering  rights  in 
Bonneville  County,  ID. 

The  dispute  first  arose  in  1977,  fol- 
lowing the  construction  of  the  Ririe 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  The  project  is  lo- 
cated on  Willow  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Snake  River,  which  lies  25  miles 
northeast  of  Idaho  Falls.  Built  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
dam  provides  Joint  flood  control  and 
irrigation  storage  of  80,500  acre-feet  of 
water. 

Since  the  dam  was  completed,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation— which  oper- 
ates the  dam— has  not  allowed  the  re- 
lease of  any  stored  water  during  the 
winter  months,  in  order  to  prevent  ice 
accumulation  in  the  flood  channel  and 
streambed  that  lie  downstream  of  the 
reservoir. 

But  shutting  off  the  winter  releases 
deprives  landowners  adjacent  to 
Willow  Creek  of  essential  water  for 
their  livestock. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  dam, 
these  farmers  and  ranchers  were  as- 
sured by  the  Federal  Oovemment  that 
their  water  rights  would  not  be 
harmed.  This  assurance,  in  fact,  was 
part  of  the  basis  upon  which  some  of 
the  landowners  gave  their  consent  for 
the  construction  of  the  dam. 

With  their  winter  stock  water  now 
cut  off.  the  landowners  have  been 
forced  to  drill  wells— which  can  cost 
between  $10,000  and  $12.000— or  they 
have  had  to  find  an  alternate  way  to 
deliver  stock  water  to  their  livestock. 

The  financial  burden  placed  on  the 
ranchers  and  farmers  to  provide  alter- 
native sources  of  water  has  led  to  16 
claims  being  filed  against  the  Bureau, 
on  grounds  that  their  action  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  their  stock-water- 
ing rights. 

The  Bureau  does  not  disagree  that 
assurances  were  made  to  the  farmers 
and  ranchers.  And  they  have  even  en- 
couraged the  landowners  to  file  claims 
for  damages  incurred.  But  the  Bu- 
reau's field  solicitor  has  denied  these 
claims,  asserting  that  the  landowners 
had  no  legal  right  to  the  water  for 
st(x:k-waterlng  purposes,  and  therefore 
have  no  claim  against  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

While  this  may  be  legally  correct, 
nevertheless,  the  Oovemment  has 
broken  its  promise  with  the  ranchers 
and  fanners  who  relied  on  WiUow 
Creek  to  water  their  livestock  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  question  at  hand  should  not  be 
whether  or  not  the  Oovemment  can 
legally  avoid  pajring  the  costs  to  com- 
pensate the  landowners  for  the  loss  of 
the  water.  I'm  sure  the  landowners 
would  find  it  nearly  Impossible  to  chal- 
lenge the  full  resources  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  Instead,  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  fairness  and  keeping 
one's  word.  I  believe  that  the  Federal 


Oovemment  has  an  obligation  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  uphold  cer- 
tain principles.  This  includes  abiding 
by  an  agreement  made  in  good  faith 
with  the  ranchers  and  farmers  along 
Willow  Creek. 

It  is  because  of  this  principle  that 
Senator  Snau  and  I  are  introducing 
this  legislation.  It  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $300,000  to  compensate 
ranchers  who  have  been  forced  to  drill 
wells  or  find  alternate  stock-water  sup- 
plies. In  return  for  this  compensation, 
each  rancher  who  holds  a  claim 
against  the  Oovemment  would  exe- 
cute a  waiver  and  release  of  any  and 
all  claims  they  now  hold. 

Mr.  President,  the  number  of  ranch- 
ers affected  by  the  Bureau's  action  is 
small,  but  the  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation and  its  effect  upon  the  fanners 
and  ranchers  is  significant.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  swiftly  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  provide  these  ranchers  with 
Just  compensation  so  the  Oovemment 
can  uphold  its  side  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ctm- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.686 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejnesentativet  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a**embUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Willow  Creek 
Winter  Stock  Water  Supply  Act". 

Sac.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  relief  of  water  users  deprived  of 
winter  stock  water  from  Willow  Creek. 
Idaho,  below  the  Ririe  Dam  and  Reservoir 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  authorized 
operation  of  that  dam  and  reservoir. 

Ssc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "winter  stock  water"  means 
drinking  water  used  for  livestock  that  is  de- 
pendent upon  flows  in  Willow  Creek  from 
November  IS  through  March  1. 

(3)  The  term  "claimant"  means  any  water 
user  who  has  been  deprived  of  winter  stock 
water  from  the  main  channel  of  Willow 
Creek.  Idaho,  below  Ririe  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir because  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
operation  of  the  dam  and  reservoir. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  a  claimant  an  amount  determined 
under  section  5  of  this  Act.  Any  paym«it  to 
a  claimant  made  under  this  section  shall 
constitute  full  settlement  and  satisfaction 
of  all  claims  such  claimant  may  have 
against  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
loss  of  winter  stock  water  from  Willow 
Creek.  Idaho.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  claim  settled  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  to  a  claimant  only  If— 

(1)  the  claimant  notifies  the  Secretary  of 
his  claim  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  claimant  provides  an  affidavit 
proving  his  use  of  winter  stock  water  from 
Willow  Creek  prior  to  December  31,  1970; 
and 

(3)  the  claimant  executes  a  waiver  and  re- 
lease. In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary,  of  any   and  all   claims   against   the 


United  States  relating  to  the  loss  of  winter 
stock  water  from  Willow  Creek.  Idaho.  Such 
waivo-  and  release  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
county  where  the  claimant's  land  Is  located. 
Sk.  5.  (a)  Any  claimant  who  has  devel- 
oped an  alternate  winter  stodc  water  supply 
since  December  31. 1979.  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  payment  under  section  4  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  actual  construction  costs  in- 
curred by  such  claimant  in  the  development 
of  such  supply,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  Any  claimant  who  has  not  developed 
an  alternate  winter  stock  water  supply  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  payment  under  section  4  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  funds  neoeasaiy  for  the 
development  of  such  supply,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary-  The  Secretary's  determi- 
nation shall  be  based  on  the  size  and  config- 
uration of  the  claimant's  land  and  on  the 
size  and  type  of  the  claimant's  Ilvestodc  op- 
eration. 

(c)  Costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  a 
claimant  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  his  alternate  winter  water  stock  supply 
shall  not  be  reimbursable. 

Sac.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated beginning  October  1.  1985.  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $300.<XK)  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
extent  to  which  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  tax  certain 
income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

PKOHmmiC  THX  USX  OP  WOUJ>WI]» 
COMBIHB)  UmTAXT  TAX  ItXTBOD 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  worldwide  com- 
bined unitary  tax  method  which 
threatens  trade  and  investment  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions. Let  me  begin  by  explaining  the 
differences  between  the  method  of 
taxation  used  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  worldwide  combined 
unitary  method.  By  so  doing,  I  believe 
that  it  will  become  clearly  evident  that 
the  unitary  tax  is  an  imfalr  and  exces- 
sive tax  method. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  taxes 
foreign  source  income  of  U.S.  parents 
and  their  U.S.  subsidiaries  but  ex- 
empts the  income  of  foreign  subsidiar- 
ies until  repatriated  to  their  U.S.  par- 
ents. Similarly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taxes  U.S.  subsidiaries  of  foreign 
parents,  but  neither  the  parent  them- 
selves not  their  non-UJS.  subsidiaries. 
It  enforces  arm's  length  standards  to 
deprive  multinational  corporations  of 
the  opportunity  to  understate  their 
U.S.  income  by  manipulating  interna- 
tional transfer  prices.  This  i4>proach  Is 
recommended  by  both  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  Econom- 
ic Cooperation  and  Development  and 
insiu-es  that  the  income  of  a  multina- 
tional controlled  group  is  taxed  only 
at  its  source  and  that  no  portion  of  its 
income  is  ever  taxed  by  more  than  one 
nation. 
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The  worldwide  combined  unitary 
tax.  however,  which  is  utilised  by  nine 
States,  treats  a  company's  worldwide 
activities  as  a  single  unit.  Corporate 
income  taxes  are  calculated  not  simply 
on  the  profits  of  a  multinational  sub- 
sidiary operating  within  their  borders, 
but  also  on  a  percentage  of  the  compa- 
ny's worldwide  profits.  For  example,  if 
10  percent  of  a  multinational  corpora- 
tion's worldwide  business  activity 
takes  place  in  a  particular  State  in  a 
given  year,  the  State  levies  its  corpo- 
rate income  taxes  on  10  percent  of  a 
multinational's  worldwide  profits,  even 
if  the  subsidiary  in  that  State  showed 
no  profit  for  the  year.  Business  activi- 
ty Is  usually  measured  by  a  three-part 
formula  that  takes  account  of  payroll, 
property,  and  sales. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  new  Issue 
to  our  trading  allies.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment was  sssured  that  unitary  tax- 
ation would  be  dealt  with  domestically 
when  it  agreed  to  ratify  a  1978  new 
tax  treaty  with  the  United  Stotes.  The 
final  draft  did  not  Include  article 
IX(4)  which  would  have  outlawed 
worldwide  combination  for  British 
companies.  We  have  repeatedly  prom- 
ised to  prohibit  this  form  of  taxation 
but  have  never  delivered  on  those 
promises— and  now  time  is  of  essence. 
In  November  of  last  year,  an  early  day 
motion  was  filed  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment condemning  the  use  of  the  uni- 
tary tax  by  the  United  States.  The 
motion  states  that  this  practice  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  1980  E>ouble 
Taxation  Treaty  and  pledges  full  sup- 
port to  Her  Majesty's  government  in 
seeking  early  action  from  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration. Additionally,  and  most 
importantly,  the  motion  calls  upon 
Britain's  Government  to  Include  meas- 
ures in  the  1985  finance  bill  which  will 
enable  the  British  Government  to  take 
retaliatory  measures  aimed  at  the 
United  States  if  action  is  not  taken  to 
eliminate  the  unitary  tax  by  July  1985. 
Mr.  President,  the  tone  of  this  motion 
is  undeniably  drastic,  and  it  Is  a  clear 
sign  that  the  issue,  which  has  been 
brewing  for  years.  Is  about  to  explode. 
Retaliation  aimed  at  the  United  SUtes 
could  be  devastating.  During  her  ad- 
dress to  the  joint  sessions  of  Congress. 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  stated  that 
America  is  the  largest  source  of  direct 
investment  in  Great  Britain  and  Great 
Britain  is  the  largest  source  of  direct 
investment  In  the  United  SUtes.  Can 
we  risk  further  abuse  of  our  friendship 
with  this  powerful  and  Important  ally? 
Retaliation  could  come  in  many  forms 
but  two  things  are  certain;  it  will 
come,  and  it  will  mean  lost  Jobs  to 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  worldwide  unitary 
tax  method  is  offensive  for  many  rea- 
sons. First,  it  saddles  taxpayers  with 
intolerable  costs  and  burdens.  Often- 
times the  costs  Incurred  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  actual  tax  paid.  This  is 
partially  due  to  the  fact  that  require- 


ments differ  from  State  to  State.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  very  reason  our 
forefathers  gave  the  responsibility  of 
administering  commerce  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  rather  than  aUowing  a 
piecemeal  policy  from  several  sources. 

Additionally,  the  unitary  tax  leads 
to  a  very  real  double  taxation.  States 
using  the  unitary  method  combine  the 
pretax  income  of  corporations  which 
they  deem  to  be  unitary  In  nature,  and 
apportion  the  profits  for  taxation— 
with  no  deduction  for  corporate 
income  taxes  that  have  already  been 
paid  on  this  Income  in  other  countries. 
Double  taxation  is  a  policy  that  this 
Nation  has  historically  recognized  as 
an  unfair  method  to  collect  revenue 
and  therefore  avoided. 

To  imderstand  the  validity  of  these 
criticisms,  imagine  our  concern  if  a 
U.S.  citizen  was  required  to  add  to- 
gether the  Income  of  his  or  her  rela- 
tives everywhere  in  the  world  in  order 
to  compute  his  or  her  own  taxable 
income— even  though  the  relative's 
income  was  derived  from  foreign  in- 
vestment. While  trying  to  do  the  com- 
putations and  convert  the  West 
German  marks.  British  pounds,  and 
Italian  lira  into  dollars,  the  exchange 
rate  changed— so  it  all  had  to  be  re- 
computed. 

This  is  exactly  the  problem  faced  by 
these  companies,  only  theirs  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  they  often- 
times operate  in  as  many  as  100  coun- 
tries. To  illustrate  the  extreme  unfair- 
ness of  this  issue.  Imagine  further  that 
this  U.S.  citizen's  family  members  had 
never  stepped  foot  in  the  United 
States  and  had  already  paid  taxes  on 
their  income  to  their  own  government. 
If  this  example  sounds  absurd,  it  Is 
only  because  the  unitary  tax  Is  absurd. 
We  must  take  corrective  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress two  of  the  most  common  argu- 
ments heard  in  opposition  to  prohibit- 
ing the  unitary  tax.  Probably  the 
major  concern  to  State  officials  now 
using  the  tax  Is  that  there  wiU  be  a 
substantltal  revenue  loss  to  the  State. 
Although  our  States  are  now  enjoying 
healthy  surpluses.  I  do  not  take  light- 
ly the  importance  of  their  financial 
condition,  but  the  Issue  here  is  that 
the  States  are  taxing  beyond  their  Ju- 
risdiction and  not  according  to  inter- 
nationally accepted  standards:  they 
have  no  claim  on  money  earned  over- 
seas. I  firmly  believe  that  passing  this 
legislation  will  send  a  decisive  message 
to  those  Interested  in  investing  in  our 
country  and  the  States  will  witness  a 
surge  of  Investment  and  growth.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  other  considerations 
when  a  company  makes  a  decision  to 
Invest  in  a  particular  State,  but  the 
tax  consequences  are  among  the  most 
Important.  By  ridding  this  Nation  of 
the  unitary  tax.  we  are  extending  an 
open  invitation  to  investment  which 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  increase  in 
Jobs  for  Americans. 


The  second  argument  often  heard  Is 
that  this  is  a  SUtes  rights  issue.  I 
strongly  disagree.  While  I  am  in  favor 
of  allowing  SUte  govemmenU  to  oper- 
ate with  little  Federal  intervention, 
the  unitary  tax  Is  a  contradiction  to 
the  concept  of  uniform  regulation  of 
foreign  commerce  recognized  by  the 
Constitution.  These  SUtes  simply  do 
not  have  the  right  to  determine  this 
country's  international  tax  policy  in 
this  fragmented  way.  We  must  speak 
with  one  voice,  and  our  tone  must  be 
one  of  fairness.  We  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  Internationally  accepted 
rules,  and  we  must  ensure  that  Ameri- 
can companies  are  treated  with  the 
same  equity.  It  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  negotiate  and 
ratify  our  tax  treaties  and  to  look  out 
for  American  business  investing 
abroad.  How  can  we  do  that  when 
some  of  the  SUtes  are  taking  policy 
into  their  own  hands  and  undermining 
our  efforts  by  using  the  unitary  tax? 
Their  actions  have  caused  an  uproar 
in  the  International  commimity  and 
retaliation  will  be  coming.  It  is  the 
Federal  Government's  Job  to  stop  it 
and  the  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  unitary  tax.  It 
is  essential  to  fulfilling  our  responsi- 
bUiUes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides the  uniformity  we  so  desperately 
need  by  preventing  SUte  taxation  of 
foreign  source  Income  and  by  prohibit- 
ing the  taxation  of  income  of  affiliates 
that  derive  80  percent  or  more  of  their 
income  from  foreign  sources.  The 
standard  for  determining  foreign 
income  is  the  same  one  used  at  the 
Federal  level  and  the  SUtes  are  re- 
quired to  follow  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  in  making  source  determination. 
Dividends  and  royalties  from  foreign 
affiliates  are  also  Included  since  they 
are  a  form  of  foreign  source  income. 

This  approach,  based  on  existing 
rules  eliminates  all  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  unitary  Uxation.  SUtes 
will  only  be  able  to  tax  income  earned 
within  the  borders  of  the  United 
SUtes.  They  will  conform  to  accepted 
methods  of  international  taxation  and 
compliance  will  be  cost  efficient  since 
corporations  will  be  able  to  rely  on 
Federal  tax  compuUtions  when  filing 
SUte  tax  returns.  Finally,  and  most 
importantly,  disruption  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  trading  partners  will  be 
eliminated.  This  legislation  will  en- 
courage the  free  flow  of  trade  by  re- 
quiring SUtes  to  tax  both  foreign  and 
domestic  corporations  on  the  same 
basis  used  by  other  taxing  authorities. 
Equality  in  taxation  will  permit  fair 
and  efficient  international  competi- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  Hunk  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dahtorth): 
S.  688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  revocation  of 


"coimtry  under  the  agreement"  sUtus 
in  cerUin  circumstances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

DmaKATioii  or  "coinmiT  umn  thk 

AOUXMEirT"  STATUS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Dahtorth  and  I  are  today  introducing 
legislation  to  correct  an  oversight  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  re- 
lating to  the  designation  of  "country 
under  the  agreement"  sUtus  for  pur- 
poses of  our  countervailing  duty  law. 
Despite  ito  obscure  phrasing,  this  is  ac- 
tually a  very  important  provision  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  because  it 
defines  the  circumstances  under  which 
countries  will  be  awarded  the  injury 
test  under  our  law.  Prior  to  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations,  U.S.  law  re- 
quired domestic  firms  seeking  the  im- 
position of  countervailing  duties  to 
offset  foreign  subsidies  to  show  they 
are  injured  only  in  cases  involving 
duty-free  merchandise.  In  all  other 
cases,  only  a  showing  that  the  subsidy 
exisU  and  that  the  Imports  are  bene- 
fiting from  it  was  required. 

Our  accession  to  the  sul>sidies  code 
in  1979  changed  that  with  respect  to 
other  signatories  to  the  code,  and  we 
put  into  our  law  a  mechanism  whereby 
additional  countries  could  be  granted 
the  injury  test  if  they  sign  the  subsi- 
dies code  and  make  appropriate  bilat- 
eral commitments  to  the  United 
SUtes.  This  provision,  section  701(b) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979, 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  conces- 
sions we  made  in  the  MTN.  The  re- 
quirement of  showing  injury  imposes  a 
significant  additional  burden,  in  terms 
of  both  time  and  expense,  on  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  it  creates  the  possi- 
bility that  we  might  take  no  action 
against  a  country,  even  though  It  is 
violating  a  provision  of  the  subsidies 
code.  Even  so,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported that  concession  because  of  the 
opportunity  it  provided  us  to  make  sig- 
nificant headway  in  eliminating  subsi- 
dies as  a  common  element  of  the  inter- 
national trading  system.  The  subsidies 
code  Is  supposed  to  provide  some  disci- 
pline over  subsidy  practices,  and  the 
"country  under  the  agreement"  provi- 
sion, whereby  additional  countries 
could  be  awarded  the  Injury  test,  was  a 
means  of  bringing  new  countries,  pri- 
marily the  lesser  developed,  into  the 
discipline  of  the  code  and  the  GATT 
system. 

Almost  Immediately,  however,  the 
promise  of  this  new  system  was  ruined 
by  the  Carter  administration's  deci- 
sion to  grant  the  injury  test  to  Paki- 
stan in  return  for  a  manifestly  inad- 
equate commitment  on  eliminating 
subsidies.  That  decision,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  for  reasons 
unrelated  to  trade  policy,  subsequent- 
ly forced  us  to  accept  equally  inad- 
equate commitments  on  the  part  of 
India. 


To  President  Reagan's  credit.  Am- 
bassador Brock  and  his  general  coim- 
sels.  first  Don  deKieffer  and  now 
Claud  Gingrich,  have  systematized  our 
approach  to  granting  the  injury  test 
and  have  developed  a  standard  policy 
with  respect  to  countries  seeking  to 
obtain  it.  In  general,  that  policy  re- 
quires commitments  to  phase  out  over 
a  short  period  of  time  and  ultimately 
eliminate  the  country's  export  subsidy 
programs,  and  not  to  expand  the  scope 
in  terms  of  coverage  or  benefits  of  ex- 
isting programs  or  to  create  new  ones 
both  during  the  phaseout  period  and 
subsequent  to  elimination.  This  policy 
has  been  m)plied  with  varying  degrees 
of  consistency  to  a  growing  number  of 
countries.  The  new  problem  we  are  en- 
countering is  the  tendency  of  these 
coimtries  either  to  renege  on  their 
commitments  or  simply  not  to  honor 
them  fully  in  subsequent  years.  At 
that  point,  the  United  SUtes  is  left 
holding  the  bag.  since  we  extended  the 
injury  test  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
commitment,  which  in  many  cases 
meant  the  dismissal  of  the  then  pend- 
ing subsidy  complaints.  As  a  result, 
the  country  in  question  has  obtained 
an  important  real  benefit  after  making 
only  paper  promises,  promises  which 
we  later  learn  are  not  being  kept. 

The  logical  response  at  that  iwint  is 
to  withdraw  the  benefit  we  have  con- 
ferred—the injury  test.  Indeed,  there 
Is  some  possibility  we  may  shortly  do 
precisely  that  in  one  of  the  more  bla- 
tant cases  of  reneging.  In  other  situa- 
tions, however,  the  administration  has 
been  reluctant  to  take  that  action  and 
has  instead  delayed,  temporized,  or 
agreed  to  extensions  or  new  commit- 
ments by  the  offending  country.  Such 
a  strategy  not  only  penalizes  American 
firms  that  continue  to  be  the  victim  of 
unfairly  traded  imports  without  effec- 
tive recourse,  but  it  also  casts  doubt  on 
the  credibility  of  our  negotiating  strat- 
egy and  of  our  overall  commitments 
policy.  If  we  faU  to  react  when  other 
nations  break  their  promises,  coun- 
tries we  negotiate  with  will  soon  learn 
they  can  promise  us  anything  but  de- 
liver on  nothing— and  get  away  with  it. 
That  can  only  serve  to  destroy  disci- 
pline in  international  trading  rather 
than  encourage  it.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  a  letter  Senator  Dah- 
roRTH  and  I  sent  to  Ambassador  Brock 
on  this  subject  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sen  ATI. 
WaaMngton,  DC,  November  27, 1984. 
Hon.  WauAM  E.  Bkock, 
Ambaasador,     U.S.     Trade    Repretentative, 
WatMngton,  DC. 

E>EAH  Bnx:  We  are  writing  with  respect  to 
current  and  anticipated  decisions  concern- 
ing our  commitments  policy  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 701(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  That 
section  specifies  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  country  can  receive  the  benefits  of 


the  injury  test  under  U.S.  coiintervaiUnc 
duty  law— primarily  by  either  mibacrlbinc  to 
the  Subsidies  Code  or  by  becoming  a  "coun- 
try under  the  agreement"  as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon  701(bK2). 

It  Is  the  Utter  category,  as  you  know, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  omsiderable 
concern  dating  back  to  1980.  Although  the 
law,  expreasions  of  Congressional  intent, 
and  Administration  statements  prior  to  en- 
actment are  quite  specific  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  commitments  required  by  this 
section,  there  tuve  been  a  nimiber  of  cases 
where  these  standards  were  not  met.  To  the 
credit  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  this 
provision  is  now  being  more  strictly  en- 
forced, and  Congress'  earlier  interest  in  fur- 
ther legislation  cm  this  matter  has  been  laid 
aside  for  the  time  being. 

Our  current  conoem,  however,  is  the 
growing  number  of  cases  where  acceptable 
commitments  have  been  made  and  the 
injury  test  granted,  only  to  have  the  other 
government  subsequently  renege.  Our  im- 
derstandlng  is  that  Spain  and  New  Zealand 
have  communicated  their  Inability  or  tm- 
wiUlngneas  to  honor  their  commitments, 
and  that  Brazil  has  defacto  reneged  on  its 
obllgatiODS. 

In  our  Judgment  the  only  acceptable 
course  of  action  in  such  circumstances  is  to 
suspend  the  benefit  of  the  injury  test  for 
these  countries  until  such  time  as  the  com- 
mitments are  fully  honored.  What  is  at 
stake  here  is  not  simply  the  amount  of  a 
subsidy  or  the  issue  of  injury,  but  rather 
the  integrity  of  the  negotiating  process  and 
the  credibility  of  our  trade  policy.  If  coun- 
tries are  able  to  break  their  promises  yet 
retain  the  beneflts  awarded  them  when  the 
promises  were  made,  we  shall  soon  find  our- 
selves besloKed  with  commitmoits  from  na- 
tions with  no  intention  of  honoring  them. 
We  understand  negotiations  are  underway 
with  other  countries  where  there  is  solous 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  commitments  an- 
ticipated will  be  met. 

We  have  great  admiration  for  this  Admin- 
istration's tough  stands  against  trade-dis- 
torting subsidies  and  for  better  access  to 
foreign  maikets  for  VS.  products.  Indeed, 
support  for  this  Administration's  open  trade 
policy  rests  on  the  pledge  of  vigorous  action 
against  unfair  trade  practices.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  do  not  understand,  and 
we  strongly  oppose,  any  agreement  that  will 
accord  any  foreign  country  an  injury  test 
without  providing.  In  return,  an  enforceable 
commitment  on  the  use  of  subsidies,  and  we 
support  su9endlng  the  injury  test  in  cases 
where  commitments  made  are  not  met.  In 
our  Judgment,  a  Arm  stand  on  this  issue  is 
essential  to  inBlT'**<"*"g  our  credibility  on 
the  many  other  issues  facing  negotiation  in 
the  next  several  years. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these  issues 
to  basic  UJ3.  trade  policy  and  to  the  integri- 
ty of  the  negotiating  process,  it  is  essential 
that  you  consult  with  the  Congress  before 
any  new  agreements  are  reached  and  before 
any  decision  is  made  with  respect  to  those 
countries  that  have  reneged.  We  request 
that  you  provide  interested  members  of 
Congress  with  the  current  status  of  all  ne- 
gotiations involving  subsidies  and  counter- 
vailing duties  as  soon  as  passible.  The  credi- 
bility and  integrity  of  our  trade  poUcy  is  at 
stake  In  this  matter,  and  we  intend  to  moni- 
tor it  closely. 
Sincerely. 

JoBH  C.  Dahfortr. 
JoHnHaxm. 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  In  order  to  deal  with 
this  problem  more  decisively,  Mr. 
President.  Senator  Dantoktb  and  I  are 
today  Introducing  legislation  that 
would  require  removal  of  country 
under  the  agreement  status,  and  with 
it  the  Injury  test.  In  two  circimi- 
stances:  where  the  country  in  question 
informs  the  United  States  that  it  does 
not  Intend  or  is  not  able  to  honor  the 
commitments  It  has  made:  or  where 
the  country  in  question  has  not  in  fact 
honored  those  commitments  in  full. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would 
have  two  effects.  First,  it  would  in- 
crease the  credibility  of  our  policy. 
Countries  that  renege  would  know  in 
advance  what  the  consequences  of 
their  action  would  be  and  could  take 
that  into  account  In  making  their  deci- 
sions. There  would  be  no  question  that 
a  country  might  be  able  to  abandon  its 
obligations  with  impunity. 

Second,  it  would  provide  a  signifi- 
cant deterrent  against  cheating  and 
thereby  would  contribute  to  the  over- 
all increase  in  discipline  in  the  inter- 
national trading  ssrstem.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
point  of  the  country  under  the  agree- 
ment policy  is  to  bring  more  nations, 
particularly  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries, into  the  discipline  of  the  subsi- 
dies code.  Maintaining  that  discipline 
and  reorienting  their  economies  in  a 
free  market  direction  is  not  only  good 
for  us— it  is  good  for  them.  It  leads  to 
healthier,  more  balanced  growth  and  a 
government  sector  that  is  not  dispro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  total 
economy. 

We  want  to  encourage  those  devel- 
opments, but  we  cannot  do  that  with  a 
policy  that  Is  not  credible.  This  legisla- 
tion would  create  that  credibility  by 
initiating  a  very  simple  principle:  Com- 
mitments should  be  honored,  and  if 
they  are  not,  there  should  be  conse- 
quences. 

Coincident  with  this  blU,  Senator 
Dahtorth,  Senator  Long,  and  I  have 
written  Ambassador  Brock  asking  him 
not  to  make  any  further  agreements 
until  we  have  reviewed  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  this  area.  I  expect  this 
bill  will  be  a  part  of  that  review. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  our  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

vs.  Snf  ATB. 

ComoTTB  ON  Finance, 
WoMhinatxm,  DC,  March  13. 19SS. 
Hon.  William  E.  Bkock, 
Office  of  the    U.S.    Trade  Repreaentative, 
Waahingt€m,  DC. 
Dkas  Ambassaoor  Bhock:  We  are  writing 
to  express  our  continuing  concern  over  our 
Subsidy  Code  commitments  policy  pursuant 
to  section  701(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
As  you  may  recall  a  number  of  members  of 
the    Finance    Committee    have    previously 
raised  questions  concerning  agreements  we 
have  negotiated  or  attempted  to  negotiate 
with  a  variety  of  countries.  Including  Paki- 


stan. India,  Braxil,  New  Zealand,  Spain, 
Turkey.  Indonesia,  Portugal,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Mexico.  Those  questions  were  In 
two  areas: 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  the  commitments 
made:  and 

(3)  the  likelihood  certain  countries  would 
renege,  formally  or  Informally,  on  the  obli- 
gations they  have  undertaken. 

Recent  developments  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  these  countries  have  Increased 
those  concerns  to  the  point  where  we  be- 
lieve a  thorough  Con^vaslonal  review  of 
our  commitments  policy  Is  appropriate 
before  any  further  agreements  are  reached. 
We  plan  to  undertake  such  a  review,  which, 
of  course,  will  include  discussions  with  you 
and  your  staff.  We  request  therefore,  that 
you  refrain  from  negotiating  or  signing  any 
additional  agreements  until  we  have  com- 
pleted our  review. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Dantorth. 
John  Hxun. 
Raasxu.  LoNO. 

S.  888 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepTe$entalive$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled. 

Section  701  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
UAC.  1671)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(c)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof,  "(d)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  If  any  country  that  Is  a  "country 
under  the  agreement '  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  elther- 

(1)  announces  that  it  does  not  intend  or  is 
not  able  to  honor  the  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  it  has  assumed: 
or 

(2)  does  not  In  fact  honor  In  full  such  obli- 
gations: 

such  country  shall  no  longer  be  considered  a 
"country  under  the  agreement"  as  of  the 
date  of  the  announcement  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  the  date  on  which  the  VS. 
Trade  Representative  determines  that  the 
country  has  failed  to  honor  lU  obligations. 
If  there  is  no  announcement." 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  690.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Walde- 
mar  Nedo  Olancaspero  and  his  wife 
Rosa  A.  Olancaspero:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

RKLUr  or  WALDDCAll  NEDO  OIANCASmO  AND 
ROSA  A.  GIANCASmO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Waldemar  Nedo  Gianca- 
spero  and  his  wife,  Rosa  A.  Gianca- 
spero.  These  two  individuals  are  pres- 
ently In  the  United  States  but  are  not 
eligible  for  citizenship  under  our  law. 
The  Oiancasperos  have  been  living  in 
Alaska  almost  5  years  and  are  parents 
of  two  children  who  are  natural  U.S. 
citizens.  They  are  very  respected  indi- 
viduals in  the  community  and  have 
proven  to  be  people  of  good  moral 
character.  If  they  are  required  to  sell 
their  home  and  return  to  Ecuador,  it 
would  create  a  financial  hardship  for 
them. 

I  think  their  situation  is  sufficiently 
unique  that  they  should  be  granted 
permanent  residence. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 

RSCOIID. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRS,  as  follows: 

S.  090 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Revmentative*  of  the  United  StaU$  of 
America  in  Congret*  aatevMed,  That  not- 
withstanding paragraphs  (14)  and  (S3)  of 
the  section  313(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  for  purposes  of  such  Act. 
Doctor  Waldemar  Nedo  Olancaspero  and 
Rosa  A  Olancaspero,  husband  and  wife. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtea  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  these  aliens  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  ap- 
plicable, the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  such  Act. 


aliens'  birth  under  section  303(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or.  If  applica- 
ble, the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  section 
303(e)  of  such  Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rabl 
Satyal  and  his  wife  Kamala  Satyal;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RXLnr  or  rabi  sattal  and  kamam  battal 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  private  bUl  for  the 
relief  of  Rabl  Raj  and  Kamala  Satyal. 

Rabi  and  Kamala  have  two  children 
who  are  natural  UJB.  citizens.  Having 
initially  entered  the  United  SUtes  in 
1969.  they  have  now  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  some  15  years.  If 
they  are  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  return  to  Nepal, 
they  and  their  children  would  suffer 
severely. 

In  view  of  the  Satyal's  situation.  I 
feel  that  they  should  be  granted  per- 
manent residence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rc(x>ri>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

S.691 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Itepre*entative»  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  attembUd,  That,  not- 
withstanding section  313(aK14)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  for  purposes 
of  such  Act,  Rabi  Satyal  and  Kamala 
Satyal.  husband  and  wife,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  these  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  692.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Susan 
M.  Agau>lll:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RXLIXr  OP  SUSAN  M.  AOCAOIU 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  private  relief  blU 
for  Susan  M.  Agcaolll. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  grant  perma- 
nent residency  in  the  United  States  to 
Suaan  M.  Agcaolll,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jose  P.  De  Mesa.  Mr.  De  Mesa 
served  honorably  on  behalf  of  the 
Allied  Forces  in  the  Philippines  during 
World  War  II.  In  return  for  this  serv- 
ice. Mr.  De  Mesa  was  promised  U.S. 
citizenship  for  himself  and  his  family. 
The  Senate  passed  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act  of  1942  expressly  to  liber- 
alize the  requirements  for  citizenship 
for  aliens,  such  as  Mr.  De  Mesa,  who 
served  honorably  on  behalf  of  the 
allied  cause.  Based  on  this  promise. 
Mr.  De  Mesa  dreamed  of  uniting  his 
family  in  America  as  U.S.  citizens. 
However,  due  to  incomplete  efforts  to 
implement  the  legislation.  Mr.  De 
Mesa  never  received  his  VJ&.  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  De  Mesa's  wife.  Mrs.  Lourdes  de 
Mesa,  has  since  relocated  in  the 
United  States  and  become  a  UJB.  citi- 
zen through  naturalization.  She  has 
continued  to  pursue  her  late  hus- 
band's dream  of  imiting  their  family 
In  America  as  U.S.  citizens.  Her  hope 
of  fulfilling  her  and  her  late  husband's 
dream  is  quickly  waning.  Visa  avail- 
ability for  the  fourth  preference  cate- 
gory for  adult  children  is  backlogged 
for  years  in  the  Philippines,  so  it  is  un- 
likely that  Mrs.  De  Mesa  will  ever  be 
able  to  truly  achieve  the  objective  she 
and  her  husband  intended  many  years 
ago. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  enable  the 
United  States  of  America  to  fulfiU  its 
promise  to  Jose  B.  de  Mesa:  Eventual 
American  citizenship  for  his  family  in 
return  for  his  having  served  honorably 
on  behalf  of  the  allied  cause  during 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

S.892 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repre*entative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  attembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act,  In  the  administra- 
tion of  such  Act,  Susan  M.  Agcaolll  shall  be 
issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  permanent  residence  upon  filing 
an  Implication  for  a  visa  and  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 


In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
prot>er  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  which  are  made  available  to 
the  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's 
birth  under  section  303(a)  of  the  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Nationality  Act  or.  if  applicable, 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's 
birth  under  section  303  of  such  Act. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DAHroKTH,  Mr.  Kesst. 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  694.  A  bill  to  preclude  changes  In 
the  Federal  regional  office  structure 
except  by  statute:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

MAINTAININa  KXISTUW  PSDKRAL  RSGIONAL 
OmCB  STRVCTURX 

•  MX.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  once  again 
embulted  on  a  plan  to  dismantle  the 
Federal  regional  center  network  and 
make  our  National  Government  less 
accessible  to  its  constitutency.  As  part 
of  the  1986  budget  proposal,  the  ad- 
ministration has  tuveted  personnel 
cuts  in  three  regional  cities,  notably 
Kansas  City.  Boston,  and  Seattle.  As 
far  as  we  can  determine,  regional 
center  status  would  also  be  removed 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Hou^ng  and  Urban  Development. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  in  favor  of  sav- 
ings that  can  be  achieved  through  im- 
proved efficiency.  However,  a  decision 
to  realign  Federal  agency  boimdarles. 
move  fimctions  to  other  cities,  and  to 
take  away  regional  center  status  has  a 
larger  impact  upon  the  community 
than  the  Reagan  administration  recog- 
nizes. Cloidng  down  regional  oper- 
ations in  Kansas  City  would  be  disas- 
trous in  terms  of  jobs  and  prestige. 
The  Federal  Government  is  by  far  the 
area's  largest  employer,  with  some 
28.000  workers  and  a  payroll  totaling 
almost  $700  million  annually.  Count- 
less additional  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  are  directly  related  to  the  city's 
fimction  as  a  Federal  regional  center. 
Thus,  any  diminished  stature  that  the 
city  might  experience  as  a  result  of 
the  administration's  budget  proposals 
is  of  considerable  concern  to  congres- 
sional and  local  officials  alike. 

The  regional  center  concept  was  de- 
veloped during  President  Nixon's 
tenure  in  office  to  decentralize  the 
Federal  Government  and  make  it  more 
accessible  to  the  people.  The  10  stand- 
ard Federal  regions  were  established 
by  Executive  order  in  1969.  The  Office 
of  BCanagement  and  Budget  developed 
Circular  No.  A-105  as  the  guide  for 
agencies  to  follow  in  staffing  field  of- 
fices. Circular  A-IOS  has  not  been 
changed  since  it  was  issued  in  1974.  as 
it  does  allow  flexibility  for  exceptional 
situations.  However,  the  regional 
center  structure  can  be  rearranged  at 
the  whim  of  the  executive  branch. 


President  Reagan  said  in  his  first  in- 
augural address.  "It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  do  away  with  Government,  it  Is 
rather  to  make  it  work."  From  my  own 
experience.  I  can  testify  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  operations  In 
Kw"#<"«  City  significantly  enhanced 
the  responsiveness  of  Government  to 
those  needing  Its  services.  Kansas  City 
is  ideally  located  to  serve  the  four- 
State  region  that  includes  Missouri. 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  There- 
fore, the  decision  to  consolidate  re- 
gional office  fimctions  somewhere  else 
will  not  make  Government  work  any 
better  for  the  people  of  these  four 
States.  It  will  simply  make  the  Federal 
Government  more  remote. 

Throughout  the  planning  process 
for  these  new  management  initiatives, 
no  civic  or  business  leaders  in  Kansas 
City  were  consulted,  nor  has  the  area's 
congressional  delegation  been  kept  up- 
to-date  on  which  departments  and 
agencies  are  to  be  affected.  Such  sig- 
nificant restructuring  should  not  be 
undertaken  behind  closed  doors.  It 
should  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
congressional  hearings  and  approvaL 

Therefore,  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  along  with  my  colleagues 
would  make  OMB  Circular  A-105  a 
matter  of  law.  It  requires  congression- 
al review  of  any  proposal  to  consoli- 
date or  eliminate  any  regional  office. 
If  a  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  10- 
region  structure,  it  can  only  be  done 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  goal  of  a  decentralized  Federal 
Government  is  as  valid  now  as  it  was 
in  President  Nixon's  time.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  five  specific  strategies  in  the 
President's  Management  Improvement 
Program:  Reform  1988  was  to  "im- 
prove agency  delivery  systems."  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  if  we  central- 
ize the  decisionmaJtlng  authority  badt 
in  Washington,  DC.  The  present  re- 
gional structure  has  served  the  public 
well  and  needs  to  be  retained.  Enact- 
ment of  my  bill  will  protect  against  ca- 
pricious de<^ions  such  as  those  now 
being  proposed  that  wlU  only  reduce  a 
citizen's  access  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko.  as  follows: 

&694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
RepretentaHvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Comrreu  ottenMed, 

Section.  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  an  important  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress is  to  wfiTitairi  the  accessibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  agencies  and 
departments  to  the  population  at  large: 

(2)  an  effective  and  efficient  field  office 
structure  which  is  accessible  to  all  dtlsens  Is 
essential  to  meeting  aU  responsibility: 

(3)  recent  changes  proposed  by  executive 
branch  officials  have  profound  Implications 
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for  the  existing  Federal  field  office  struc- 
ture, Includlns  the  potential  dissolution  of 
certain  Federal  regional  centers: 

(4)  the  existing  Federal  regional  structure 
was  established  through  an  executive  order 
and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  di- 
rective, and  has  no  statutory  basis  as  such; 
and  therefore  can  be  changed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress;  and 

(5)  in  recognition  of  this  possibility,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  system  for  nationwide  delivery  of  Fed- 
eral services  and  management  of  Federal 
programs  and  policies,  the  Congress  should 
exercise  ultimate  approval  or  disapproval  of 
any  changes  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch  in  the  existing  structure  of  the  ten 
Federal  regional  centers. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  therefore— 

(1)  to  codify  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-IOS,  placing  the  current 
ten-region  structure  into  law;  and 

(2)  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  Congress  in 
approving  any  changes  in  the  existing  re- 
gional structure. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act— 

(1)  the  standard  Federal  regions  policy; 

(2)  the  standard  Federal  regions; 

(3)  the  Federal  regional  offices;  and 

(4)  the  subregional  structures, 
established  by  circtilar  A- 105  as  promulgat- 
ed April  4.  1974.  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  not 
be  amended,  revised,  repealed,  otherwise  al- 
tered except  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  Combinations  of  standard  Federal  re- 
gions accepted  or  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7a  of  such  circular  prior  to  January  1, 
1984,  may  be  continued  without  specific  ap- 
proval by  Act  of  Congress.  After  such  date, 
no  agency  shall  attempt  to  make  any  such 
combination  of  its  regions  unless  expressly 
authorized  to  do  so  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  notify  the  Congress 
upon  receipt  of  any  request  from  an  agency 
for  permission,  under  section  7d  of  such  cir- 
cular, to  deviate,  from  the  policies  described 
in  clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of  such  section. 
The  Director  shall  not  approve  any  such  re- 
quest until  the  expiration  of  ninety  calen- 
dar days  after  the  date  of  submitting  notice 
to  the  Congress  of  such  request.* 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Eaoletoh  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  seek  the  advice  and  approv- 
al of  the  Congress  before  reorganizing 
the  regional  structure  of  the  executive 
branch  offices  that  serve  our  citizens. 

Most  recently,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  announced  a 
plan  to  eliminate  three  regional  offices 
within  the  Department  of  Labor.  In 
New  England  that  proposal  will  elimi- 
nate the  Boston  regional  office  and 
will  transfer  many  of  its  functions  to 
the  New  York  regional  office.  This 
proposal  will  impact  negatively  on  the 
business  and  labor  communities  In 
Rhode  Island  that  work  closely  with 
the  Boston  regional  office.  For  over  a 
decade  the  Boston  regional  office  has 
worked  with  many  Rhode  Islanders 
and  representatives  of  Rhode  Island 
industry  and  lat>or.  To  discontinue 
that  working  relationship  without  es- 
tablishing that  any  financial  savings 


wUl  offset  the  loss  in  services  does  not 
serve  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  my 
State. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  announced  its  plans  to 
eliminate  these  regional  offices  as  a 
method  to  save  money.  The  Office  of 
Muiagement  and  Budget  has  de- 
scribed in  general  tenns  Its  analysis  of 
the  elimination  of  several  regional  of- 
fices but  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  not  specifically  stated 
how  the  impact  on  services  to  the  New 
England  States  would  be  handled  by 
the  I>epartment.  Although  I  have  a 
strong  interest  in  saving  money  and 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit  I  do  not 
believe  that  arguable  savings  should 
become  the  primary  and  controlling 
motivation  for  implementing  a  policy 
to  eliminate  several  regional  offices 
without  full  and  thorough  consider- 
ation of  all  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages and  corollary  effects  that  such  a 
proposal  may  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  circular  that  created 
the  regional  structure  of  the  Govern- 
ment purportedly  did  so  to  decentral- 
ize Government  and  bring  services 
more  directly  to  the  people.  Absent 
any  thorough  consideration  of  the  po- 
tential effects  of  eliminating  the  exec- 
utive branch's  regional  structure  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has,  in  the  name  of  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  decided  to  implement  its 
proposal  across  the  country.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
decision  to  further  remove  Govern- 
ment from  the  people  should  take 
effect,  only  after  careful  analysis  and 
a  determination  that  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  decision  far  outweigh  the 
potential  harm  to  service  delivery  that 
such  a  decision  will  cause.  The  careful 
weighing  of  the  financial  costs  and 
negative  impacts  on  services  associated 
with  such  a  decision  should  be  made,  I 
believe,  only  after  consulting  with 
those  individuals  elected  to  represent 
the  people  who  will  be  most  effected 
by  a  decision  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Heinz): 

S.  695.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 

of  1930  to  limit  extension  of  the  injury 

test  in  countervailing  duty  cases:  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LmiTmO  EXTEMSION  OF  THE  INJURY  TZST  W 
COUimiVAIUIlO  DUTT  CASES 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  prevent  the  ad- 
ministration from  exercising  broader 
trade  agreements  authority  than  was 
intended. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a 
constitutional  role  in  foreign  trade. 
Under  current  law,  namely  section  102 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent may  negotiate  about  trade  distor- 
tions such  as  export  subsidies  and 
import  barriers,  but  those  agreements 
cannot  enter  into  force,  nor  can  they 


be  implemented  in  the  United  States, 
except  by  the  President  sending  Con- 
gress a  separate,  special  bill  approving 
and  implementing  such  an  agreement, 
and  by  Congress  enacting  such  a  bill. 

But  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  administration  has  found  a  way  to 
avoid  the  requirements  of  section  102. 
During  the  visit  to  Washington  of  the 
President  of  Mexico  in  May  of  last 
year,  the  Reagan  administration  an- 
nounced that  President  Reagan  in- 
tended to  enter  into  a  so-called  subsi- 
dies agreement  with  Mexico,  and  to 
proclaim  changes  of  UJB.  law  as  a 
result  under  authority  of  a  provision 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
intended  exclusively  for  Taiwan.  Inter- 
est in  this  agreement  has  recently  re- 
surfaced in  the  administration. 

Now  this  agreement  with  Mexico  is 
Important.  Mexico  is  our  third  leading 
trading  partner  in  fact— and  that 
country  is  not  even  a  member  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  IGATTl.  I  certainly  think  we 
ought  to  have  some  kind  of  regular 
trading  relationship  with  Mexico. 

But  this  proposed  agreement  would 
give  away  the  most  important  leverage 
the  United  States  has.  without  a 
promise  that  Mexico  will  agree  to  any- 
thing in  return.  Essentially,  all  the 
agreement  provides  is  that  Mexico  will 
abolish  some  of  its  subsidies,  which 
now  qualify  as  export  subsidies  under 
current  U.S.  law.  In  return  we  will  give 
Mexico  a  benefit  known  as  the  injury 
test.  This  is  an  imbalanced  agreement 
because  the  injury  test  is  worth  some- 
thing, and  promising  to  abolish  some 
of  the  subsidies  is  not. 

The  injiuT  test  is  a  key  benefit  for 
Mexico  because  it  makes  it  easier  to 
export  subsidized  goods  to  the  United 
States.  Under  current  U.S.  law,  the 
United  States  assesses  a  duty  against 
subsidized  imports  to  offset  the  price 
impact  of  foreign  subsidies.  In  the  case 
of  Mexico,  U.S.  producers  get  such  a 
duty  merely  by  showing  that  the 
Mexican  export  is  subsidized.  But  in 
the  case  of  most  other  countries,  the 
U.S.  producer  has  to  prove  it  is  materi- 
ally injured  by  the  imported  good,  as 
well  as  that  the  imported  goods  are 
subsidized.  In  other  words,  an  injury 
test  makes  it  harder  for  our  producers 
to  get  this  offsetting  duty  in  place. 

We  have  always  used  the  injury  test 
as  leverage  to  get  good  trade  agree- 
ments. For  30  years,  we  withheld  the 
injury  test  in  order  to  get  a  twtter  sub- 
sidies agreement.  When  we  approved 
the  Tokyo  Round  subsidies  agreement 
in  1979,  we  again  withheld  the  injury 
test  as  leverage  to  get  other  countries 
to  sign  that  agreement.  So  withhold- 
ing the  injury  test  is  nothing  new,  nor 
is  it  peculiar  to  Mexico.  We  ought  to 
continue  to  do  so  with  respect  to 
Mexico  until  we  are  able  to  negotiate  a 
stable  framework  for  our  trade  rela- 
tions. 


On  the  other  hand,  when  Mexico 
offers  to  agree  to  eliminate  some  so- 
called  export  subsidies,  that  is  mean- 
ingless. The  term  export  subsidies  ex- 
cludes a  lot  of  practices  that  plainly 
subsidize  Mexican  exports.  In  fact,  a 
bill  was  considered  last  year  over  in 
the  House  that  would  require  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  countervail  against 
certain  such  new  subsidies.  The  pro- 
posed Mexico  subsidies  agreement 
would  not  even  cover  these  subsidies. 

Now.  I  am  frank  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  became  interested  in  this 
problem  because  a  Louisiana  industry, 
the  ammonia  industry,  is  competing 
against  Mexican  exports  that  receive 
one  of  the  subsidies  that  would 
become  countervallable  under  last 
year's  House  bill,  the  natural  re- 
sources subsidy.  Such  subsidies  are 
unfair. 

In  fact,  the  deal  is  even  worse  than  I 
have  described  because  it  contains  no 
Mexican  agreement  to  control  all  their 
other  trade  distortions,  such  as  per- 
formance requirements,  import  li- 
censes, and  many  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  against  trading 
for  nothing. 

Certainly.  I  think  Congress  ought  to 
have  the  same  power  to  review  a  subsi- 
dies agreement  as  it  has  to  review 
other  trade  agreements  on  trade  dis- 
tortions. Yet  current  law  allows  the 
Mexico  subsidies  agreement  to  go  into 
force  and  woiic  a  change  in  U.S.  law 
without  such  congressional  review. 

When  we  passed  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979,  we  had  to  create  a 
special  provision  for  Taiwan,  because 
we  do  not  recognize  that  government 
and  they  are  not  members  of  GATT. 
So  we  allowed  any  country,  meaning 
Taiwan,  to  get  the  injury  test  If  it  as- 
sumed obligations  equivalent  to  the 
Tokyo  Round  Subsidies  Code.  Now  the 
Reagan  administration  plans  to  use 
this  Taiwan  authority  to  give  the 
injury  test  to  Mexico. 

My  bill  would  bar  this  agreement 
going  into  force  without  congressional 
review,  approval,  and  implementation, 
by  allowing  the  Taiwan  provision  to 
apply  only  to  agreements  signed 
before  March  18  of  this  year  and  only 
to  countries  that  are  members  of  the 
GATT.  That  will  include  Taiwan— It 
signed  in  1980— as  well  as  many  others. 
But  it  will  exclude  Mexico  or  any 
other  country  that  has  not  signed  the 
GATT.  If  Mexico  wants  the  injury 
test,  they  would  have  to  sign  a  section 
102  agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the   bill   be   printed   in   the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  695 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre*entaHve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  701(b)  of  the  Tariff 


Act  of  1930  (19  VA.C.  1671(bXl))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f  oUowk 

"(1)  with  respect  to  which,  as  determined 
under  section  3(b)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979.  both— 

"(A)  the  Agreement  on  Subsidies  and 
Countervailing  Measures,  and 

"(B)  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  apply  between  the  United  States 
and  such  country.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  701(b)  of  such 
Act  (19  U.aC.  ir71(bX2))  ta  amended  by  in- 
serting "before  March  18.  1985."  after 
"United  States". 


By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     Garm.     and     Mr. 
SASSDt): 
SkT.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  Barnabas 
McHenry  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution:    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


APruummrr  or  BAaMASAS  mc  HamtT  to  the 

BOAIS  OP  HSGDITS  OP  THE  SMITHSOmAK  Df- 
SlllUilOIl 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing,  along  with  Mr. 
Garh  and  Mr.  Sassbr.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
Barnabas  McHenry,  of  New  Yoiit,  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
William  AJiC.  Burden  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  biography  and  list  of 
the  achievements  of  Mr.  McHenry  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Bakhabas  McHenkt 

McHenry.  Barnabas,  publishing  company 
executive,  lawyer  l}om  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
on  October  30,  1929;  son  of  William  Cecil 
and  Louise  (PeiUns)  McHenry.  Married 
Marie  Bannon  Jones,  December  13,  1952; 
children:  Thomas  JJ>..  W.H.  Davis,  John 
W.H.  A3.,  Princeton  University,  1952; 
T  J.  B..  Columbia  University,  1957.  Bar  New 
Toi^  1957.  Associate  at  the  firm  of  Lord, 
Day,  &  Lord,  New  York  aty  ,  1957-62;  gen- 
eral counsel  for  The  Reader's  Digest  Asso- 
daUon.  Inc.,  New  York  City,  1962-.  also  di- 
rector, director,  Palaceside  Building  Corpo- 
ration, Toleyo.  Meml>er,  visiting  committee 
on  Egyptian  art,  visiting  committee  on  20th 
century  art.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 
member,  boards  of  directors  for  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital;  Ba6Col>el  Restoration.  Inc., 
Oarrison,  New  York:  High  Winds  Fund, 
Inc.;  L.A.W.  Fund.  Inc.;  DeWitt  Wallace 
Fund,  Inc.;  Lakeview  Fund,  Iik.;  Vivian 
Beaumont  Theater  Onter  for  Hudson 
River  Valley;  National  Corporation  Fund 
for  Dance,  Inc.;  Children's  Art  Carnival; 
Reader's  IXgest  Fund  for  the  Blind;  Read- 
er's Digest  Association,  Inc.:  trustee.  Su- 
preme Court  Historical  Society;  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Association:  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art;  member,  I  Tatti  Cotmcil; 
Commission  for  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  Temporary  State  Commission 
on  Restoration  of  the  C^itol:  trustee.  New 
York  Zoological  Sodetr.  Central  Park  (Con- 
servancy; vice-chairman.  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities;  member, 
boards  of  directors,  Hudson  River  Founda- 
tion  for  Science   and  Environmental  Re- 


search; School  of  American  Ballet  Served 
with  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  1952- 
54.  Member.  American  and  New  York  State 
bar  associations;  AsMciatlon  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York:  American  Conserva- 
tion Association  (director);  Academie  des 
Beaux-Arts;  Institut  de  France  (oorrespond- 
ent).  ClubK  Century,  Sky,  Racquet  and 
Tennis  (N.Y.C.).  Home:  164  Bast  72nd 
Street,  New  York.  New  York  10021.  Office: 
34th  Floor,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
New  York  10166. 


By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Crahstoh.     Mr.     DtTREif- 
BKRGKR.     Mr.     Eaoletoh.     Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Horn,  Mr.  Matsu- 
HAGA,  Mr.  Staitoro.  and  Mr. 
Weickkr): 
SJ.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the   week   of   July    25,    1985. 
through  July  31.  1985.  as  "National 
Disability  In  Entertainment  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

KATIOIIAL  DISABILITT  IH  EmBCTADniBHT  WEEK 

•  Mr.  WIU30N.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to 
declare  Thursday.  July  25.  1985. 
through  Wednesday.  July  31.  1985.  as 
"National  Disability  in  Entertainment 
Week."  This  Joint  resolution  deserves 
both  special  attention  and  full  sup- 
port. 

If,  as  Shakespeare  said,  all  the 
world's  a  stage— and,  as  a  Callfomian, 
I  like  to  think  he  was  right— then 
there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
be  condemned  permanently  to  the 
wings.  And  yet  for  too  long  that  is  ex- 
actly how  we  have  cast  those  with  dis- 
abilities among  us.  Long  ago,  nomadic 
tribes  left  disabled  members  behind  so 
as  not  to  impede  the  group's  move- 
ment. Those  who  settled  on  the  land 
made  certain  to  separate  themselves 
from  disabled  members. 

More  recently,  we  have  declared  our 
desire  to  extend  the  rights  of  disabled 
Americans.  Tet  is  easier  to  create  an 
agency  than  change  an  attitude.  We 
need  to  close  the  books  permanently 
on  stereotjrpical  barriers. 

Art.  it  is  said,  reflects  society.  In  this 
instance,  however.  I  hope  that  s(x;iety 
will  reflect  art.  Among  its  vast  powers, 
the  modem  media  can  educate  society 
about  the  real  lives  led  by  the  dis- 
abled. Organizations  such  as  the 
Media  Office  of  the  California  Foun- 
dation on  Emplojmient  and  Disability 
have  been  established  to  act  as  liaisons 
between  the  entertainment  industry 
and  the  disabled  conmiunity  to  en- 
courage a  dignified  portrayal  of  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities.  Television  can 
awaken  us  to  the  potential  in  all  of  us. 
But  only  if  this  most  powerful  of  com- 
municative tools  is  itself  sensitized  to 
what  disabled  people  have  to  give. 
Which  is  to  say.  the  presence  of  the 
disabled  on  television  should  not  be 
limited  to  fund  raising  telethons. 

Fortunately,  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry in  recent  years  has  been  woiit- 
ing  with  the  disabled  community  to  in- 
crease both  the  quantity  and  quality 
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of  the  portrayals  and  employment  of 
people  with  disabilities  in  the  media. 
The  result  has  been  a  significant 
change  in  images  of  the  individual 
with  a  disability.  Increasingly,  per- 
formers with  disabilities  have  taken 
reciuTlng  roles  on  episodic  television. 
These  include:  Victoria  Ann-Lewis  in 
"Knot's  Landing."  Hugh  Farrlngton  in 
"TJ.  Hooker."  Regi  Green  in  "After- 
MASH."  Les  Jankey  in  "Tales  of  the 
Gold  Monkey."  Gerl  Jewell  in  "Pacts 
of  Life."  Jonathon  Hall  Kovacs  in 
"Family  Tree."  and  Alan  Toy  in 
"Trauma  Center."  As  diverse  as  the 
disabled  community  itself,  one  theme 
unites  these  characters  as  they  por- 
tray doctors,  athletes,  policemen  and 
secretaries:  their  disabilities  are  inci- 
dental to  their  work,  and  how  they 
deal  with  that  work,  as  well  as  family, 
school,  friendship. 

In  recognition  of  the  long  strides  al- 
ready taken,  and  with  renewed  com- 
mitment to  the  work  ahead.  I  would 
like  Congress  to  declare  "National  Dis- 
ability in  Entertainment  Week."  I 
hope  every  Senator  can  support  the 
commemoration  of  this  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD.  as  follows: 
SJ.  Rn.  86 

Whereas  the  36  milUon  people  with  dis- 
AbUitles  In  our  nation  still  face  attltudlnal 
barrierB  that  prevent  the  full  exerdae  of 
their  clvU  liberties: 

Whereas  the  entertainment  Industry  is  a 
powerful  educational  tool  that  has  a  slcnlfi- 
cant  impact  on  the  Images  the  nation  per- 
ceives; 

Whereas  the  entertainment  Industry  has 
been  iw»ir»ny  strides  in  increasing  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  portrayals  and 
employment  of  people  with  disabilities  In 
the  media; 

Whereas  the  continued  involvement  of 
the  entertainment  industry  is  vital  to 
changing  the  stereotyi>e8  of  people  with  dis- 
abillUes; 

Whereas  the  entertainment  industry,  the 
Federal  government,  and  the  nation  should 
recognise  the  great  potential  for  contribu- 
tion from  those  with  disabilities:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

JteMolvtd  by  Ou  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
n$entative$  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  astembled.  That  the  week  of 
July  25,  1985.  through  July  31,  1985,  Is  des- 
ignated as  "NaUonal  Disability  In  Enter- 
tainment Week"  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


NATIOKAL  POW/MU  KBCOOirmOII  MT 

•  Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Introducing  today  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  July  19,  1985.  as  Na- 
tional POW/MIA  Recognition  Day.  in 
keeping  with  6  previous  such  days  that 
have  served  as  an  Important  symbol  of 
the  gratitude  all  Americans  feel 
toward  those  who  were  interned  while 
serving  bravely  in  defense  of  our 
Nation  as  well  as  those  servlcepersons 
who  have  yet  to  be  accounted  for  and 
who  remain  missing  in  action. 

The  Intent  of  this  special  day  is  to 
provide  proper  recognition  to  those 
brave  Americans  who  rendered  honor- 
able and  faithful  service  to  their  coun- 
try, often  under  very  brutal  and  inhu- 
man conditions. 

The  Joint  resolution  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  honors  those  missing 
heroes  and  those  who  endured  terrible 
pain  and  depravation  before  they  were 
returned  to  their  families  and  to  the 
country  for  which  they  fought  so  cou- 
rageously. For  the  prisoners  of  war. 
comfort  was  believing  that  America 
was  still  working  for  their  release. 
Their  endurance  through  such  ardu- 
ous times  reflected  their  faith  in  our 
country's  efforts  to  obtain  their  free- 
dom. The  mlsslng-ln-action  and  their 
families  need  to  know  that  the  search 
will  not  end  until  all  who  are  missing 
are  accounted  for.  Those  who  have 
suffered  such  hardship  keep  their 
faith  by  remembering  the  Ideals  and 
people  which  have  guided  them  and 
which  have  provided  the  Justification 
for  their  endurance  of  such  hardships. 
In  turn,  we  must  never  forget  them.  A 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day  accords 
to  the  POW's.  MIA's.  and  their  fami- 
lies our  very  special  thanks  for  their 
many  sacrifices  and  special  contribu- 
tions. By  this  gesture,  we  enhance  our- 
selves as  a  nation  and  keep  in  mind 
that  there  have  been  and  will  always 
be  those  to  serve  so  that  our  country 
can  remain  strong  and  free. 

To  underline  this  commitment.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me. 
Senator  THUKMOirD.  and  Senator  Crah- 
8TOR  in  a  truly  bipartisan  spirit  to 
honor  these  most  patriotic  citizens, 
the  former  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
missing  in  action  on  July  19. 1985.« 


UMI 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  TmntMoifD.  and  Mr. 
Cranstoh): 
S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  July  19. 
198S.  as  "National  POW/MIA  Recog- 
nition Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


s.  «t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClurs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Bdr.  QuATU],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  SntPSOHl.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollmos].  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JoHMSTONl  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  49,  a  bill  to  protect  firearm 
owners'  constitutional  rights,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  rights  to  privacy. 
s.  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Damporth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 


(liCr.  Cramston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  58.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease research  activities,  to  foster 
university  research  and  scientific 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  scientific  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education, 
s.  ss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon]  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  SiMOH]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  65.  a  bill  to  improve  the 
transfer  of  technology  from  Govern- 
ment laboratories  to  the  public  and 
for  other  related  purposes. 

s.  1«1 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuROfBnasR]  and  the  Senator 
from  lUinois  (Mr.  Dixon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  141.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Board  of  International  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  a  special 
Radio  Liberty  program  of  Russian  lan- 
guage broadcasting  for  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
s.  sio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Ajcato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastsm]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  210.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  inclu- 
sion of  tax-exempt  interest  from  the 
calculation  determining  the  taxation 
of  social  security  benefits. 
s.  tss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mra.  Hawkims]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  333.  a  blU  to  provide  for 
the  minting  of  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of 
Uberty. 

8.  Stt 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Hscht,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Sncpsoif]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  329,  a  biU  entitled  the  High- 
way Modification  Act  of  1985. 
a  ssi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTifiHAM.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  liEvnf]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  361.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perma- 
nent the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions by  nonltemlzen. 

S.  STl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abohor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiHSKT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  371,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  to  provide  emergency 
farm  credit  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WncKDt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiifcs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  408.  a  bill  to  amend  the 


Small  Business  Act  to  provide  program 
levels,  salary  and  expense  levels,  and 
authorizations  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987,  and  1988.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

B.  4S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DxTROfBCRGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  434.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Institute  Assistance  Act. 

8.  453 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolet.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kfassachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  452.  a  bill  to  enact  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  Children's  Educa- 
tion Act. 

S.  4TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolk,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  MATTiifGLT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  472.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  sec- 
tion 2192  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981.  to  modify  the 
terminology  relating  to  certain  dis- 
abled children. 

8.  475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ezom.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  OoRTOM]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  475,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain information  to  be  filed  in  register- 
ing the  title  of  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  4ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  487,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Statue 
of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Foundation. 
Inc. 

S.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsof  of  S.  508.  a  bill  to  provide  a 
program  of  planning  grants,  demon- 
stration grants,  and  formula  grants  to 
assist  local  educational  agencies  to  im- 
prove the  basic  skills  of  economically 
disadvantaged  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  STl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  671,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
modify  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  O'Neill  unit. 
Plck-Sloah  Missouri  Basin  Program. 
NE. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollxngs,  the 
names   of   the   Senator   from   South 


Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor].  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
22.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
March  1985  as  "National  Mental  Re- 
tardation Awareness  Month." 

SSHATB  JOINT  RB80LCTI0N  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmnuioifD.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  24.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1985  as  "National  Make-A-Wish 
Month." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Cbafbe],  the  Senator  from 
Bfissouii  (Mr.  Dahtorth],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  24,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  EESOLUTION  3 1 

At  the  request  of  Brlr.  Bdroick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Bilnnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWRz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Mattihcly]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  November  24 
through  November  30,  1985  as  "Nar 
tlonal  Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
iMi.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  April  21  through  April  27, 
1985,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  BBSOLUTION  3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heihz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafxe]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  38,  a  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  March 
10  through  March  16.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  60 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DiTRENBERGER],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  1,  1985, 
through  April  7,  1985,  as  "World 
Health  Week."  and  to  designate  April 
7, 1985,  as  "World  Health  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  EESOLUTION  51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmohd,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  51,  a  joint  res- 


olution to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning November  24,  1985,  as  "National 
Adoption  Week." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Numr]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51.  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  East]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1985  as  "National 
School  Library  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  EESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BCathias].  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1985  as  "Touth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  EESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  coqmnsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  May  24.  1985.  as 
"National  Self-Help  Housing  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCohcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [lilr.  Chafee].  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Meizerbauii] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  56.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  April  1985  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month." 

SnUTE  JOINT  EESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE]  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mq.  Bosch- 
witz] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  63,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  we^  of  April 
21,  1985,  through  April  27,  1985.  as 
"National  DES  Awareness  Wedc" 

SBIAXB  JOINT  RESOLUTION  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  DxniEHBERGER],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Johhstoh],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeCohcini],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflih].  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  BaucusI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater].  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahcnna  (IiCr. 
NicKLES]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning May  5,  1985.  as  "National  Correc- 
tional Officers  Week." 
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SBHATi  jonrr  rksoldtioii  ct 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  THUiuioin),  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  67,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 6.  1985.  through  October  12.  1985. 
as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 

SKRATB  JOnrr  KSSOLnTIOR  •■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  lUx.  Aiisrkws]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
68.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  No- 
vember 2L  1985.  as  "William  Beau- 
mont Day.^ 

SKMATB  JOmT  «KSOL0nOII  ?• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
GarhI.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
QuATLil.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Stiocs].  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BemtsxhI.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  lUi.  D'AmatoI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihohtx],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pnx].  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
LAUTOfBXRG].  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  April 
1985.  as  "Fair  Housing  Month." 

SKMATK  COMCUaiimT  KnOLi;TIOII  !• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiCohciivi. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodo],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 18,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  installment 
sales  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  provisions, 
should  not  be  modified  or  amended  in 
any  way  that  will  alter  the  manner  in 
which  mortgage-backed  homeowner 
bond  transactions  are  currently  taxed. 

SBHATI  USOLUnOH  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodo,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLES]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  53.  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

SKHATK  RBSOLimOIl  ■> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bhadlet.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Bftr.  KxRKTl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  62.  a  res- 
olution to  oppose  cuts  in  education 
programs. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION  31— TO  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  LATE  JEROME 

HEARTWELL  HOLLAND 
■hit.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  concurrent   resolution;   which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Com.  Ris.  31 
Whereas  Dr.  Jerome  Heartwell  Holland 
served  tirelessly  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  American  Red  Cross: 


Whereas  Dr.  Holland  served  his  country 
weU  as  United  SUtes  Ambassador  to 
Sweden; 

Whereas  the  said  Dr.  Holland  gave  of  his 
time  and  enerty  to  hlsher  education;  and 

Whereas  the  commitment  of  Dr.  Holland 
led  him  to  serve  on  the  boards  of  directors 
of  numerous  national  organisations  promot- 
ing the  causes  of  welfare,  education,  cultur- 
al human  relations,  and  International  amity 
and  understanding:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
neentativet  coneuningK  That  Congress  rec- 
ognise the  notable  contributions  of  Dr. 
Jerome  HeartweU  Holland  to  his  Country 
and  express  to  his  famUy  the  Nation's  ap- 
preciation and  grmtltude  for  his  long,  falth- 
fid.  and  outstanding  service. 

Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  family  of  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland. 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  submit  a  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution to  honor  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Jerome  H.  Holland. 

Dr.  Holland  was  bom  in  Auburn. 
NY.  As  the  senior  Senator  from  his 
home  State,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  I  mourn  his  passing  on 
January  13, 1985. 

I>r.  Holland  served  the  United  States 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Sweden  from 
1970  to  1972.  He  also  served  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  18  years  of 
service  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
From  1964  to  1970  and  from  1973  to 
1979.  Dr.  Holland  was  a  member  of  the 
Red  Cross  Board  of  Governors;  from 
1979  until  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Under  Dr.  Holland's  leadership,  the 
American  Red  Cross  expanded  its 
international  vision,  reaffirmed  its 
long-respected  role  in  the  health  field 
and  enhanced  its  stature  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  providers  of  human 
services.  Dr.  Holland  will  be  long  re- 
membered for  these  accomplishments 
and  for  his  deep  personal  Interest  in 
the  well-being  of  all  those  who  serve 
through  and  are  served  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

Dr.  Holland  received  his  B.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees  from  New  York's  Cornell 
University.  While  an  undergraduate, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senior  Honorary 
Society,  Sphinx  Head,  and  was  an  ail- 
American  end  for  2  years.  He  earned 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Holland  also  served  as  president 
of  Delaware  Stote  CoUege  for  7  years, 
between  1953  and  1960;  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Hampton  Institute  for  10 
years,  from  1960  to  1970.  Twenty-four 
of  some  of  America's  finest  colleges 
and  universities  conferred  honorary 
degrees  on  Dr.  Holland;  Northeastern 
University.  Hobart  and  William  Smith 
Colleges,  Hamilton  College,  Union  Col- 
lege. University  of  Cincinnati.  Colgate 
University.  Washington  University, 
E>elaware  State  College,  Rider  College. 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Co- 
lumbia University.  Eastern  Michigan 
State  University,  Virginia  Union  Uni- 


versity. Ohio  Northern  University. 
Adelphi  University,  Lincoln  Universi- 
ty, University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ameri- 
can International  CoUege.  Villa  Maria 
CoUege.  Tuskegee  Institute.  St.  Paul's 
CoUege,  Morehouae  CoUege.  Universi- 
ty of  Missouri-Kansas  City,  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

After  his  2-year  service  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Sweden.  Dr.  Holland  became  a 
business  consultant. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Holland  of- 
fered his  services  as  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  innumerable  na- 
tional organisations  devoted  to  causes 
of  welfare,  education,  culture,  human 
relations,  and  international  amity  and 
understanding.  He  served  as  national 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Planned 
Parenthood-Worlds  Population,  and 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  the  Experiment 
of  International  Living.  Save  the  Chil- 
dren FMeration.  the  National  Scholar- 
ship for  Negro  Students,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  CoUeges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Career  Appointments,  the  President's 
Commission  on  AU-Volunteer  Armed 
Forces.  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Television,  the  National  Committee 
for  Cooperative  Education,  the  Com- 
mission of  Federal  Relations  of  the 
American  CouncU  on  Education,  the 
CoUege  Ilntrance  Examination  Board, 
the  Virginia  Cultural  Development 
Study  Commission,  the  Virginia 
Museum,  the  National  Medical  FeUow- 
shlps,  the  PubUc  Health  Services  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  on  Health  Re- 
search Faculties,  the  RockefeUer 
Brothers  Foundation,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  CoUege 
Athletic  Association,  a  memt>er  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Olympic 
Sports,  and  a  10-year  memlier  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Dr.  Holland  also  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  numerous  major  coivo- 
rations,  including  American  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Corp..  Chrysler  Corp.. 
Culbro  Corp..  General  Foods  Corp.. 
Federated  Department  Stores.  Inc.. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp.,  Pan 
American  Banks.  Inc..  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  and  Zum  Industries.  Inc. 

At  the  time  of  his  unfortunate 
death.  Dr.  Holland  was  serving  not 
only  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  American  Red  Cross,  but 
^ii«n  as  vice  chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Salvation 
Army  New  York  Advisory  Board.  He 
was  a  board  member  of  the  Foreign 
PoUcy  Association,  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  the  United 
Negro  CoUege  Fund,  the  National  Ge- 
ographic Society,  the  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  the  Johnson 
Foundation,  the  American  Arbitration 
Association,  the  American  Assembly, 


ComeU  University,  the  Overseers  of 
the  CoUege  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  He 
was  a  feUow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  member  of  the 
CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations,  held  a 
life  membership  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  and  was  a  33d  degree 
mason. 

Dr.  Holland  received  innumerable 
local  and  national  honors  and  awards 
acknowledging  his  great  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Freedom  Ci- 
tation of  the  Chapel  of  the  Four 
Chi4>lain8  at  Temple  University;  recip- 
ient of  the  Sports  niustrated  SUver 
Anniversary  AU-American  Award;  re- 
cipient of  the  Atmual  Salvation  Army 
Association  of  New  York  Award;  the 
Annual  Distinguished  Award  of  the 
Experiment  in  International  Livlnr. 
the  Charles  Evans  Hughes  Award  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  for  outstanding  Government 
services;  the  Distinguished  American 
Award  of  the  National  FootbaU  Foun- 
dation; the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Award 
of  the  National  CoUege  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, its  highest  award;  the  Ameri- 
can FootbaU  Coaches  Association 
"Tuss"  McLaughry  Award  for  service 
to  others;  the  award  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Higher  Education  from  the 
CouncU  for  the  Advancement  and  Sup- 
port of  Higher  Education  [CASE];  the 
Charles  E.  Wilson  Memorial  Award  of 
Religion  in  American  Life;  and,  the 
FamUy  Service  Corp.,  Award. 

Dr.  HoUand  served  his  community, 
his  Government,  and  his  feUow  citi- 
zens weU.  He  and  his  accomplishments 
wiU  inspire  others  to  dedicate  their 
Uvea  to  public  service. 

We  aU  wlU  dearly  miss  Dr.  Holland.  I 
wish  to  convey  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife.  Laura,  and  his  four  chU- 
dren. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Holland's  obituary,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  4.  1985,  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

jKBOm  HOLLAMD.  FoKMn  DJS.  Ervot 

KDUCATOa  AMD  aiOBTS  AOVOCAR  SSaVKD  AS  THI 
AMBASSADOI  TO  8WUIM  IH  1»T0-T3 

(By  Joan  Cook) 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland,  an  educator,  dvil- 
righta  advocate  and  former  United  States 
Ambaandor  to  Sweden,  died  of  cancer  yes- 
terday at  New  York  Hospital.  He  was  69 
yean  old  and  lived  in  Bronxville.  N.T. 

Dr.  Holland  was  president  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute, a  college  In  Hampton.  Va..  from  1990 
to  1970  and  before  that  headed  another  pre- 
dominantly black  institution.  Delaware 
State  College,  for  seven  years. 

A  strong  believer  In  education  and  job 
training  as  the  keys  to  advancement  for 
American  blacks,  he  encouraged  them  to 
push  for  economic  gains  by  working  witliln 
the  system. 

APPonrtcD  ST  mxoH 

Dr.  Holland  was  named  Ambassador  to 
Sweden  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in 


January  1970  and  remained  In  that  post 
until  1972.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  became  the  first  black  to  serve  on 
the  board  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

He  also  was  a  director  of  several  corpora- 
tions. Including  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration. Federated  Department  Stores, 
General  Foods  Corporation.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiary. 
Manufacturars  Hanover  Trust  Company, 
and  Uni(m  Carbide. 

Jerome  Heartwell  Holland  was  bom  in 
Auburn.  N.Y..  one  of  13  children  of  Robert 
and  Viola  Bagby  Holland.  He  began  working 
for  his  father,  a  gardener  and  handyman,  at 
the  age  of  8  and  quickly  decided  that  school- 
ing was  the  quickest  exit  from  poverty. 

In  1939  he  graduated  with  honors  from 
ComeU  University,  where  be  luul  twice  lieen 
named  to  All-America  football  teams  as  an 
end.  He  reeelved  a  master's  degree  in  soci- 
ology from  Cornell  in  1941  and  a  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  In 
1950.  In  1965  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

HOMOUS  BT  COUmX 

Dr.  Holland  was  a  presidential  councilor 
and  trustee  emeritus  of  CoraelL  This  year 
ComeU  named  Its  International  Living 
Center  In  his  honor  for  his  contributions  to 
higher  education  and  international  under- 
standing. 

Dr.  Holland  also  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Natfcmal  Urban  League  and  the 
United  Negro  CoUege  Fund.  He  wrote  many 
articles  on  economic  and  social  conditions 
among  American  blacks  and  was  the  author 
of  a  book.  "'Black  Opportunity." 

He  is  survived  by  bis  wife,  the  former 
Laura  MitcheU:  two  sons.  Jerome  EL  2d,  of 
Syracuse,  and  Joseph,  of  Manhattan,  and 
two  daughters.  Pamela  HoUand  Curry  of 
Detroit  and  Lucy  of  Manhattan. 

A  private  funeral  service  wiU  be  held  in 
Aubum.9 
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PRODUCT  LIABILITY  ACT 


DODD  AMENDMENT  NO.  16 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation) 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  biU  (S.  100)  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  by  providing  for  a  tml- 
form  product  llabiUty  law.  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  f  oUows: 

Strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
TITLE  I 

BBOHTTITLI 

Sic.  101.  TIlis  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Product  Manufacturera'  ResponslblUty  Act 
of  1985". 

riMDlJIGS  AMD  PUKPOSX 

Sk.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  hundreds  of  miUions  of  consumer 
products  are  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
each  year; 

(2)  there  are  enormous  variations  from 
State  to  State  with  respect  to  wtut  consti- 


tutes a  safe  product  and  what  warnings  dan- 
gerous products  must  carry: 

(3)  these  variations  among  State  laws  and 
the  uneven  application  of  such  laws  in  Indi- 
vidual cases  reduce  the  incentives  for  manu- 
facturers to  produce  safe  products;  and 

(4)  the  lack  of  uniformity  among  State 
laws  and  the  uneven  application  of  such 
laws  deny  persons  Injured  by  consumer 
products  substantially  sirailar  benefits  and 
quaUty  of  treatment  throughout  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  ptupose  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  Act  to— 

(1)  eliminate  burdens  on  manufacturers  of 
consumer  products  and  on  persons  injured 
by  such  products  by  establishing  uniform 
standards  of  product  safety  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  system;  and 

(2)  Improve  manufacturer  incentives  for 
making  safe  consumer  products  by  provid- 
ing a  system  of  speedy  and  certain  recovery 
for  all  innocent  persons  Injiued  by  luisafe 
products. 

DSriMlTlOMS 

Sbc.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "claimant"  means  (A)  any  person  who 
submits  a  product  liability  claim  or  brings  a 
product  llabiUty  action  on  his  or  her  own 
behalf:  (B)  the  representative  of  such  a  de- 
ceased person,  if  the  product  llabiUty  claim 
is  submitted,  or  the  product  llabiUty  action 
is  brought,  through  or  on  behalf  of  an 
estate;  and  (C)  the  person's  parent  or  guard- 
Ian,  if  such  a  claim  is  sulmitted.  or  such  an 
action  is  brought,  through  or  on  behalf  of  a 
minor. 

(2)  "oommeroe"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  (A)  between  a 
place  in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of 
that  State:  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  described  in  clause 
(A); 

(3)  "exercise  reasonable  prudence"  is  con- 
duct of  an  ordinary  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons, in  the  same  or  similar  drcumstanoes, 
exercising  the  care,  attention,  knowledge, 
intelligenoe.  and  judgment  ttiat  society  re- 
quires of  its  members  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  interests  and  the  Interests  of 
others; 

(4)  "injury"  means— 

(A)  bodily  harm  to  an  individual  caused  by 
a  product  and  that  individual's  illness,  dis- 
ease, or  death  resulting  from  that  bodily 
harm;  and 

(B)  actual  damage  to  real  or  personal 
property  other  than  the  product  itself; 

(5)  "manufacturer"  means  (A)  any  person 
who  is  engaged  in  a  business  to  design  or 
fomiulate  and  to  produce,  create,  make,  or 
construct  any  product  (or  component  part 
of  a  product),  or  any  person  who  is  engaged 
in  a  business  to  produce,  create,  make,  or 
construct  any  product  (or  component  part 
of  a  product):  (B)  a  product  seUer  with  re- 
spect to  aU  aspects  of  a  product  (or  compo- 
nent part  of  a  product)  wlUch  are  created  or 
affected  when,  before  placing  the  product  in 
the  stream  of  commerce,  the  tntxiuct  seller 
designs  or  forumlates  and  produces,  creates, 
makes,  or  constructs  an  aspect  of  a  product 
(or  component  part  of  a  product)  made  by 
another,  or  produces,  creates,  mmkes.  or  con- 
structs an  amtect  of  a  product  (or  compo- 
nent part  of  a  product)  made  by  another,  or 
(C)  any  product  seUer  not  described  in 
clause  (B)  which  holds  itseU  out  as  a  manu- 
facturer to  the  user  of  the  product: 

(6)  "person"  means  any  individual,  oorpo- 
nitlon.  company,  assorlatlon.  firm,  partner- 
ship, society,  joint  stock  company,  or  any 
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other  entity  (Including  any  governmental 
entity): 

(7)  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is 
that  measure  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 
the  weight,  credit,  and  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate evidence  on  either  side,  establishes 
that  it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact 
occurred  or  did  not  occur, 

(8)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture,  or  raw  material  In  a  gase- 
ous, liquid,  or  solid  state  which  is  capable  of 
delivery  itself,  or  as  an  assembled  whole  in  a 
mixed  or  combined  state  or  as  a  component 
part  or  Ingredient,  which  is  produced  for  in- 
troduction Into  trade  or  commerce,  which 
has  intrinsic  economic  value,  and  which  is 
intended  for  sale  or  lease  to  persons  for 
commercial  or  personal  use.  except  that  the 
term  does  not  include  human  tissue,  blood, 
or  organs: 

(9)  "product  seller"  means  a  person  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  business  conducted  for 
that  purpose,  sells,  distributes,  leases,  pacli- 
ages,  or  otherwise  places  a  product  in  the 
stream  of  commerce:  but  does  not  Include— 

(A)  a  seller  or  lessor  of  real  property: 

(B)  a  provider  of  professional  services  in 
any  case  in  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  prod- 
uct is  incidental  to  the  transaction  and  the 
essence  of  the  transaction  is  the  furnishing 
of  Judgment,  skill,  or  services:  or 

(C)  any  person  who— 

(i)  acts  in  only  a  financial  capacity  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  a  product;  or 

(ii)  leases  a  product  under  a  lettse  arrange- 
ment is  which  the  selection,  possession, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  product 
are  controlled  by  a  person  other  than  the 
lessor:  and 

(10)  "SUte"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

RXSFONSIBILITT  POR  INJVItY  CAUSKD  BY  A 
raODUCT 

8k.  104.  (aMl)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3),  a  manufacturer  is  re- 
sponsible for  injury  caused  by  a  product 
solely  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  do  not 
apply  where  a  person  seeks  to  recover  bene- 
fits for  Injury  caused  by  a  product  under 
any  governmental  program  or  employee 
benefit  plan,  or  pursuant  to  any  private  in- 
surance policy  or  program  or  any  prepaid 
medical  benefit  plan. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  do  not 
apply  where  a  person  seeks  to  recover  for 
actual  damage  to  real  or  personal  property 
sustained  in  the  course  of  conduct  of  a  busi- 
ness. 

(b)  A  manufacturer  is  responsible  for 
injury  caused  by  a  product  If  the  person  In- 
jured by  such  product  either— 

(1)  submits  a  product  liability  claim  to  a 
manufacturer,  in  accordance  with  title  II:  or 

(2)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  title  III. 
After  a  manufacturer  makes  payment  or  a 
person  files  an  action  for  damages  under 
title  II.  the  manufacturer  is  not  liable  there- 
after for  damages  from  the  same  injury.  Ill- 
ness or  death  under  title  III.  After  a  person 
files  a  product  liability  action  under  title 
III.  the  manufacturer  is  not  liable  thereaf- 
ter for  damages  from  the  same  injtur.  ill- 
ness or  death  under  title  II. 

(c)(1)  Any  manufacturer  that  is  contacted 
regarding  the  submission  of  a  claim  under 
this  Act  shall,  within  10  days  of  such  con- 
tact, provide  the  person  with  the  necessary 
forms  for  filing  a  claim  In  accordance  with 


section  202,  inform  the  person  of  the  op- 
tions specified  In  subsection  (b).  and  inform 
the  person  of  the  specific  action  under  each 
such  option  that  will  discharge  the  manu- 
facturer from  responsibility  under  the  other 
option. 

(2)  Any  attorney  who  is  contacted  regard- 
ing the  commencement  of  an  action  for  re- 
covery for  injury  caused  by  a  product  shall 
inform  the  person  of  the  options  specified 
in  subsection  (b).  and  Inform  the  person  of 
the  specific  action  under  each  such  option 
that  wUl  discharge  a  manufacturer  from  re- 
sponsibility under  the  other  option.  Any 
such  attorney  shall  also  explain  the  fees 
and  costs  that  would  be  likely  to  be  Incurred 
as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  each  option,  in- 
dicate the  time  periods  specified  in  this  Act 
for  payment  if  the  person  submits  a  product 
liability  claim,  and  indicate  the  length  of 
time  that  is  likely  to  be  required  for  a 
person  to  recover  if  he  or  she  chooaea  to 
maintain  a  product  liability  action  under 
thU  Act. 

KKLATIOHSinr  TO  OTHn  LAW 

Skc.  105.  (A)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  where  recovery  is  permitted  under 
any  Federal  law  (other  than  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act,  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act.  and  any  governmental  program 
or  employee  benefit  plan)  for  Injury  caused 
by  a  product. 

(bKl)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
where  recovery  for  Injivy  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct Is  permitted  under— 

(A)  any  environmental  protection  law  that 
authorizes  a  State  or  a  person  to  Institute 
an  action  for  civil  damages,  civil  penalties. 
Injunctions,  restitution,  cost  recovery,  puni- 
tive damages,  or  any  other  form  of  relief  re- 
sulting from  contamination  or  pollution  of 
the  environment,  or  the  threat  of  such  con- 
tamination or  pollution,  caused  by  any  prod- 
uct defined  by  State  or  Federal  law  as  a 
toxic  substance  or  waste,  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  material,  hasardous  waste  or  other 
contaminant  or  pollutant: 

(B)  a  right  arising  under  the  common  law 
of  a  State  to  bring  an  action  to  abate  a  nui- 
sance or  otherwise  protect  against  contami- 
nation or  pollution  of  the  environment,  or 
the  threat  of  such  contamination  or  pollu- 
tion, caused  by  any  product:  or 

(C)  any  law  relating  to  a  dvU  action  for 
loss  or  damage,  cleanup  costs,  civil  penalties 
or  injunctive  relief,  if  the  loss  or  damage  for 
which  a  remedy  is  sought  was  caused  by  the 
release  into  the  environment,  or  the  threat 
of  release  Into  the  environment,  of  a  toxic 
substance  or  waste,  hazardous  substance  or 
material,  hazardous  waste  or  other  contami- 
nant or  pollutant. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term— 

(A)  "contaminant  or  pollutant"  Includes 
(1)  anything  defined  or  designated  as  a  con- 
taminant or  pollutant  under  any  Federal  or 
State  law,  and  (11)  any  element,  substance, 
compound,  mixture,  or  organism  which, 
after  release  into  the  environment  and  upon 
exposure,  ingestion.  Inhalation,  impact,  at- 
tachment, or  assimilation  into  any  orga- 
nism, either  directly  from  the  environment 
or  indirectly  by  ingestion  through  food 
chains,  will  or  may  reasonably  by  anticipat- 
ed to  cause  death,  disease,  injury,  behavior- 
al abnormalities,  cancer,  genetic  mutation, 
physiological  malfunctions  (including  mal- 
functions in  reproduction),  or  physical  de- 
formations. In  such  organisms  of  their  off- 
spring: 

(B)  "environment"  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  In  section  101(8)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response,  Com- 


pensation, and  UabUlty  Act  of  19S0  (42 
VA.C.  9001(8)): 

(C)  "hazardous  substance"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  In  section  101(14)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980(42U.S.C.9M1(14)): 

(D)  "hasardous  waste"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  stich  term  In  section  101(29)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  9601(29)): 

(E)  "law"  means  any  law  or  authority, 
whether  statutory  or  common:  and 

(F)  "release"  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  in  section  101(32)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
9801(22)).  and.  in  addition,  the  term  In- 
cludes any  depositing  or  placing  into  the  en- 
vironment. 

zmcnvK  DATS 
Sk.  108.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  II 

■tXSPONSniUTT  OP  MAinTrACTUItZK  uroM 

SUBM ISSIOll  OP  A  CLAIM 

Sk.  201  (a)  Where  a  claim  has  been  sub- 
mitted under  section  202(a).  the  manufac- 
turer is  liable  to  such  claimant,  to  the 
extent  provided  In  section  205.  if  the  manu- 
facturer's product  was  unsafe  and  the 
unsafe  aspect  of  the  product  was  a  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  claimant's  harm,  unless— 

( 1 )  the  injury  was  caused  by  an  open  and 
obvious  danger  of  the  product: 

(2)  the  injury  was  caused  by  an  alteration 
or  modification  of  the  product  by  the  claim- 
ant: 

(3)  the  Injury  was  the  result  of  the  claim- 
ant's voluntary  and  unreasonable  use  of  a 
product  which  the  claimant  knew  was  un- 
reasonably dangerous:  or 

(4)  the  Injury  was  caused  by  conduct  of 
the  claimant  which  was  an  extreme  depar- 
ture from  accepted  standards  of  care  and  at- 
tention. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  product  is 
"unsafe"  If  the  product  causes  the  claim- 
ant's harm  while  the  product  is  being  used 
In  a  manner  and  for  a  purpose  which  was  In 
fact  anticipated  by  the  manufacturer  or 
which  occurs  so  commonjy  among  product 
users  that  the  manufacturer  may  be  as- 
siuned  to  have  anticipated  such  use. 

(b)  Where  a  claim  has  been  submitted 
under  section  202(b).  any  manufactiver  of  a 
product  that  is  functionally  identical  to  and 
Interchangeable  with  the  product  which 
caused  the  claimant's  harm  is  liable  to  the 
claimant,  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
205.  If  that  manufacturer's  product  was 
available  at  the  time  when,  and  in  the 
market  in  which,  the  product  which  caused 
the  claimant's  injury  was  purchased,  and  If 
the  product  which  caused  the  claimant's 
Injury  was  unsafe  and  the  unsafe  aspect  of 
the  product  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
claimant's  harm,  unless— 

(1)  the  Injury  was  caused  by  an  open  and 
obvious  danger  of  the  product: 

(3)  the  injury  was  caused  by  an  alteration 
or  modification  of  the  product  by  the  claim- 
ant; 

(3)  the  Injury  was  the  result  of  the  claim- 
ant's voluntary  and  unreasonable  use  of  a 
product  which  the  claimant  knew  was  un- 
reasonably dangerous;  or 

(4)  the  injury  was  caused  by  conduct  of 
the  claimant  which  was  an  extreme  depar- 


ture from  accepted  standards  of  care  and  at- 
tention. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  product  is 
"unsafe"  If  the  product  causes  the  claim- 
ant's harm  while  the  product  is  being  used 
in  a  manner  and  for  a  piurpose  which  (xxurs 
so  commonly  among  pnxiuct  users  that 
manufacturers  of  such  a  product  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  anticipated  such  use. 

SUBMISSIOIf  OP  CLAIM 

Sic.  202.  (a)  Any  person  seeking  to  recover 
under  this  title  from  a  manufacturer  for 
injury  caused  by  a  product  shall,  where  It  is 
possible  for  such  person  to  identify  the 
manufacturer,  submit  to  that  manufacturer 
a  claim  for  such  Injury.  The  manufacturer 
shall  provide  the  claimant  with  all  neces- 
sary forms  and  a  clear  and  comprehensible 
written  explanation  of  the  requirements  for 
filing  a  claim.  A  claimant  shall  provide  the 
manufacturer  with  reasonable  proof  that 
the  manufacturer  made  the  product  that 
caused  the  injury,  and  shall  submit  to  the 
manufacturer  all  relevant  information  re- 
garding that  injury,  including  the  date  and 
time  of  the  injury,  the  cause,  nature  and 
extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  amount  of 
damages  that  were  caused  by  the  injury. 
The  claimant  shall  cooperate  with  the  man- 
ufacturer in  its  investigation  of  the  circtim- 
stancea  of  the  injury  and  of  the  damages 
claimed  as  a  result  of  such  injury. 

(b)  Any  person  seeking  to  recover  under 
this  title  from  a  manufacturer  for  injury 
caused  by  a  product  shall,  where  it  Is  not 
possible  for  such  person  to  identify  the 
manufacturer,  submit  a  claim  for  such 
Injury  to  any  manufacturer  of  a  product 
that  Is  functionally  Identical  to  and  Inter- 
changeable with  the  product  which  caused 
the  claimant's  injury,  if  that  manufacturer's 
product  was  available  at  the  time  when,  and 
In  the  market  In  which,  the  product  which 
caused  the  claimant's  Injuria  was  purchased. 
The  manufacturer  shall  provide  the  claim- 
ant with  all  necessary  forms  and  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  written  explanation  of  the 
requirements  for  filing  a  claim.  A  claimant 
shall  sulnnlt  to  the  manufacturer  all  rele- 
vant information  regarding  that  injury,  in- 
cluding the  date  and  time  of  the  injury,  the 
cause,  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  and 
the  amount  of  damages  that  were  caused  by 
the  injury.  The  claimant  shall  also  Inform 
such  manufacturer  of  the  reasons  why  it  Is 
not  possible  to  Identify  the  manufacturer  of 
the  production  which  caused  the  claimant's 
injury.  The  claimant  shall  cooperate  with 
the  manufacturer  in  its  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  injury  and  of  the  dam- 
ages claimed  as  a  result  of  such  injury. 

PATMSlfT  0>  KSnCnOK  OP  CLAIM 

Sk.  303.  (a)  A  manufacturer  shall,  within 
75  days  after  a  claim  is  received  under  sec- 
tion 202,  determine  whether  it  is  liable  for 
the  injury  complained  of  by  the  claimant. 

(bKl)  If  the  manufacturer  determines 
that  it  is  liable  for  such  injury,  the  manu- 
facturer shall  promptly  make  payment  to 
the  claimant  for  all  damages  payable  pursu- 
ant to  section  305  that  have  arisen  to  date 
from  that  injury,  or  enter  into  a  binding 
agreement  with  the  claimant  for  disposition 
of  the  claim. 

(3)  No  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  may  preclude  a  claimant  from  re- 
covering reasonable  charges  for  reasonably 
needed  and  used  or  anticipated  medical  and 
rehabilitation  services  which  exceed  the 
amount  agreed  to  be  paid  for  such  services 
In  such  agreement  If  the  injury  which  Is  the 
cause  of  such  charges  was  the  result  of  the 
earlier  injury  which  was  the  basis  for  such 


agreement,  and  occurred  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  such  agreement.  Any 
claimant  who  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  may  submit  to  the  manufac- 
turer a  claim  for  such  ctuuves,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  If  the  manufacturer  determines  that  it 
is  not  liable  for  such  injury,  the  manufac- 
turer may  reject  such  claim,  and  shall  give 
the  claimant  written  notice  of  the  rejection 
and  the  reasons  for  such  rejection  within  75 
days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  claim. 

BIGHTS  m  CASK  OP  BKraCTIOM  OP  CLAIM 

Sk.  304.  (a)  If  a  manufacturer  rejects  a 
claim  submitted  under  section  303  solely  be- 
cause of  a  di^mte  over  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic loss,  the  manufacturer  shall  pay  the 
tindisputed  portion  within  75  dajm.  Thereaf- 
ter, either  the  manufacturer  or  the  claimant 
may  initiate  binding  arbitration  proceedings 
by  requesting  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  to  appoint  an  arbitra- 
tor from  the  roster  of  arbitrators  main- 
tained by  such  Service.  The  procedure  and 
rules  of  the  Service  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  selection  of  such  arbitrator  and  to  such 
arbitration  procMdings.  and  the  findings 
and  determination  of  the  arbitrator  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive.  No  official  or  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  power  or  Juris- 
diction to  review  any  such  findings  and  de- 
tennination.  except  where  there  is  alleged 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  other  misocm- 
duct  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  arbitration 
or  the  arbitrator  and  where  there  is  a  veri- 
fied complaint  with  supporting  affidavits  at- 
testing to  specific  instances  of  such  fraud, 
misrepresentation,  or  other  misconduct 
The  parties  to  the  arbitration  shall  share 
equally  in  the  payment  of  the  fee  and  ex- 
penses of  the  arbitrator.  The  right  to  initi- 
ate binding  arbitration  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  a  dainunt's  exclusive  remedy 
where  a  manufacturer  rejects  a  claim  under 
this  title  solely  because  of  a  diqjute  over  the 
amount  of  economic  loss. 

(b)  If  a  manufacturer  rejects  a  claim  sub- 
mitted under  section  302  for  any  reason 
other  than  a  dispute  over  the  amount  of 
economic  loss,  the  manufacturer  shall 
notify  the  claimant  of  his  or  her  right  to 
bring  a  civil  action  under  this  section,  and 
the  claimant  may  bring  such  an  action  to 
enforce  the  claimant's  rights  for  all  dam- 
ages payable  pursuant  to  section  205  that 
have  arisen  to  date  from  that  injury.  Such 
an  action  must  be  brought  within  three 
years  of  the  time  the  claimant  discovered 
or,  in  exercising  reasonable  prudence, 
should  have  discovered  the  injury  and  its 
cause,  except  that  any  such  acticm  of  a 
person  under  legal  disability  may  be  com- 
menced within  two  years  after  the  disability 
ceases.  If  the  commencement  of  the  action 
is  stayed  or  enjoined,  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  suspended  fpr  the  period  of  the  stay 
or  injunction.  The  period  of  time  during 
which  a  manufacturer  is  detennining  under 
section  303(a)  whether  the  manufacturer  is 
liable  for  the  Injury  for  which  a  claimant 
seeks  recovery  under  this  title  is  excluded  In 
the  computation  of  such  three-year  or  two- 
year  period. 

(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  manufacturer  Is  responsible  to  the 
claimant  if  the  claimant  establishes  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
manufacturer  Is  responsible  for  the  claim- 
ant's economic  harm,  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  set  forth  in  sections  301  (a) 
and  (b). 

(d)  Where  a  claim  has  been  submitted 
under  section  303(bK2),  and  a  manufacturer 


rejects  the  claim  for  any  reason  other  than 
a  dispute  over  the  amount  of  reasonable 
charges  for  reasonably  needed  and  used  or 
anticipated  medical  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, the  manufacturer  shall  notify  the 
claimant  of  his  or  her  right  to  bring  a  civil 
action  under  this  section,  and  the  claimant 
may  bring  such  an  action  to  enforce  the 
claimant's  rights  for  all  such  charges.  Such 
an  action  must  be  brought  within  three 
years  of  the  date  of  such  agreement. 

(e)  A  claimant  may  bring  an  action  under 
this  section— 

<1)  in  an  appropriate  court  of  the  State  in 
which  the  IzUury  occurred,  where  the  claim- 
ant resides,  or  where  the  manufacturer  re- 
sides, and  such  action  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  claimant 
resides  or  In  which  the  Injury  occurred,  in 
accordance  with  section  1333  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

(f)  If  Uie  claimant  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (c),  the  court  shall  enter  an 
order  enforcing  the  claimant's  rights  under 
this  Act  and  shall  also  award  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  and  costs  and  interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  payment  equal  to  two  per- 
cent per  month  for  each  month  after  the  75- 
day  period  QMcified  In  section  302(a)  that 
the  pajrment  remains  unpaid. 

MAMUPACTDUa'S  UABILITT 

Sbc.  305.  A  manufacturer  is  liable  only  for 
economic  harm,  minus  the  total  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  or  payable  to  the  claimant 
by  reason  of  the  same  damage  to  real  or  per- 
scHial  property  or  the  same  physical  injuiy. 
illness  or  death  from  any  other  source,  in- 
cluding any  such  compensation  paid  or  pay- 
able under  any  governmental  program  or 
employee  benefit  plan,  or  pursuant  to  any 
private  inziiranre  policy  or  program  or  any 
prepaid  medical  bmef it  plan.  Where  the 
injury  occurs  In  a  situation  that  mialit  enti- 
tle the  claimant  to  workers  compensation 
benefits,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  such 
benefits  wiU  be  paid  within  the  time  for 
payment  by  the  manufacturer  specified 
under  this  title  or  what  such  benefits  will 
be,  the  manufacturer  shall  pay  all  the 
claimant's  economic  liarm.  Including  that 
loss  which  might  be  reimbursable  under 
woAers  compensation.  The  manufacturer 
shall  then  have  a  right,  ootwitlistanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  such  boiefits  frc«n  the  person 
who  Is  obligated  to  pay  or  provide  them,  or 
from  the  claimant  who  actually  received 
them. 

PUBTHIK  KBPOKSniLITT  OP  MAIITIPACTnBlK 

Sk.  308.  (a)  If,  after  submitting  a  claim  to 
a  manufacturer  under  section  302,  a  claim- 
ant Incurs  further  economic  harm,  the 
claimant  may  submit  to  that  manufacturer 
additional  claims  for  economic  harm.  Any 
additional  claim  shall  include  the  informa- 
tion spedfled  In  section  302  regarding  the 
further  economic  barm.  Ttoit  manufacturer 
shall,  within  45  days  after  receipt  of  the  ad- 
ditional claim,  determine  whether  it  is  liable 
for  the  economic  harm  described  in  the 
claim  and.  if  it  determines  that  it  is  liable 
for  such  economic  harm,  promptly  make 
payment  to  the  claimant  for  all  damages 
payable  under  section  305. 

(b)  If  a  manufacturer  rejects  a  claim 
under  this  section  solely  because  of  a  dis- 
pute over  the  amount  of  such  economic 
harm,  the  manufacturer  shall  pay  the  un- 
disputed portion  within  75  days.  Thereafter, 
either  the  manufacturer  or  the  claimant 
may  initiate  binding  arbitration  proceedings 
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by  requestinc  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
ConcUlation  Service  to  appoint  an  arbitra- 
tor from  the  roiter  of  arbitrators  main- 
tained by  such  Service.  The  procedure  and 
rules  of  the  Service  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  selection  of  such  arbitrator  and  to  such 
arbitration  proceedings,  and  the  findings 
and  determination  of  the  arbitrator  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive.  No  official  or  court  of 
the  United  States  shaU  have  power  or  Juris- 
diction to  review  any  such  findings  and  de- 
termination, except  where  there  Is  alleged 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  other  miscon- 
duct by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  arbitration 
or  the  arbitrator  and  where  there  Is  a  veri- 
fied complaint  with  supporting  affidavits  a^ 
testing  to  specific  instances  of  such  fraud, 
misrepresentation,  or  other  misconduct. 
The  parties  to  the  arbitration  shaU  share 
equally  in  the  payment  of  the  fee  and  ex- 
penses of  the  arbitrator.  The  right  to  initi- 
ate binding  arbitration  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  a  claimant's  exclusive  remedy 
where  a  manufacturer  rejects  a  claim  under 
this  section  solely  because  of  a  dispute  over 
the  amount  of  economic  loss. 

(c)  If  a  manufacturer  rejects  the  claim  for 
any  reason  other  than  a  dispute  over  the 
amount  of  such  economic  harm,  the  manu- 
facturer shall  notify  the  claimant  of  his  or 
her  right  to  bring  a  civil  action  under  this 
section,  and  the  claimant  may  bring  such  an 
action  to  enforce  the  claimant's  rights  to  re- 
cover for  such  economic  harm. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  manufacturer  is  responsible  to  the 
claimant  If  the  claimant  establishes  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
manufacturer  Is  responsible  for  the  claim- 
ant's economic  harm.  In  accordance  with 
the  standards  set  forth  in  section  aOKa)  and 
(b). 

(e)  A  claimant  must  bring  any  civil  action 
to  recover  damages  under  this  section 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
manufacturer's  final  payment  for  economic 
harm,  except  that  any  such  action  of  a 
person  under  legal  disability  may  be  com- 
menced within  two  years  after  the  dlsabUity 
ceases.  If  the  commencement  of  the  action 
is  stayed  or  enjoined,  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  stay 
or  injunction.  The  period  of  time  during 
which  a  manufacturer  is  determining  under 
this  section  whether  the  manufacturer  is 
liable  for  the  economic  harm  for  which  a 
claimant  seeks  to  recover  under  this  section 
is  excluded  in  the  computation  of  such 
three-year  or  two-year  period. 

(f )  A  claimant  may  bring  an  action  under 
this  section— 

(1)  in  an  appropriate  court  of  the  State  In 
which  the  injury  occurred,  where  the  claim- 
ant resides,  or  where  the  manufacturer  re- 
sides, and  such  action  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  claimant 
resides  or  in  which  the  injury  occurred,  in 
accordance  with  section  1332  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(g)  If  the  claimant  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d).  the  coxirt  shall 
enter  an  order  enforcing  the  claimant's 
rights  under  this  section  and  shall  also 
award  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs 
and  Interest  on  the  amount  of  the  payment 
equal  to  two  percent  per  month  (or  each 
month  after  the  4S-day  period  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  that  the  payment  remains 
unpaid. 


xgnauBSBiBirT  or  MAirurAcnntn 
Sic.  207.  (a)  Any  manufacturer  who  had 
paid  a  claim  for  injury  caused  by  a  product 
under  this  tiUe  may  seek  and  obtain  contri- 
bution, reimbursement  or  Indemnity  from 
any  other  person  (other  than  the  claimant's 
employer)  whose  failure  to  exercise  refsona- 
ble  prudence  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
injury  complained  of  by  the  claimant. 

(b)  In  addition,  with  respect  to  a  claim 
paid  pursuant  to  section  201(b),  a  manufac- 
turer may  recover  from  any  other  manufac- 
turer of  a  prodiict  that  if  functionally  iden- 
Ucal  to  and  interchangable  with  the  product 
of  the  manufacturer  who  paid  such  claim,  if 
the  product  of  such  other  manufacturer  was 
available  at  the  time  when,  and  in  the 
market  in  which,  the  product  which  caused 
the  claimant's  Injury  was  purchased.  The 
court  shall  apportion  the  recovery  among 
all   such   manufacturers   on   an   equitable 


(c)  A  manufacturer  may  seek  such  contri- 
bution, reimbursement,  or  indemnity— 

(1)  where  a  claim  was  paid  pursuant  to 
section  201,  in  the  appropriate  court  of  the 
State  in  which  the  Injury  occurred,  and 
such  action  shall  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act: 

(2)  where  the  requiremenU  of  section  1332 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  satisfied, 
in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(S)  where  payment  was  made  as  a  result  of 
a  final  Judgment  in  a  civil  action  under  this 
title,  in  the  court  which  had  Jurisdiction 
over  such  civil  action. 

Unless  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
has  expressly  agreed  to  indemnify  or  hold 
an  employer  harmless  for  harm  to  an  em- 
ployee caused  by  a  product,  neither  the 
claimant's  employer  nor  the  employer's  in- 
surer shall  have  any  right  of  subrogation, 
contribution  or  Indemnity  against  the  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  nor  any  lien  on 
the  claimant's  recovery  from  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller. 

Rxvnw 

Sk.  208.  (a)  Any  party  to  an  action 
brought  In  a  State  court  under  this  title 
shall  have  the  right  to  review  of  such 
action.  In  accordance  with  and  to  the  extent 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  SUte  In  which 
such  action  Is  brought. 

(b)  Where  the  highest  court  of  a  State  has 
rendered  a  final  Judgment  In  a  civil  action 
brought  under  this  title,  any  party  to  such 
action  may,  not  later  than  90  days  after  any 
such  Judgment  is  rendered,  file  a  petition 
for  review  of  such  Judgment  with  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  Where  a  final  Judgment  has  been  ren- 
dered In  a  civil  action  brought  In  a  Federal 
court  under  this  title,  any  party  to  such 
action  may,  not  later  than  90  days  after  any 
such  Judgment  is  rendered,  file  a  petition 
for  review  of  such  Judgment  with  the 
United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  Judgment  was  rendered. 

DKPlHlTlOlf 

Sic.  209.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"economic  harm"  means— 

( 1 )  actual  damage  to  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty other  than  the  product  itself; 

(2)  reasonable  charges  for  reasonably 
needed  and  used  medical  and  rehablllUtlon 
services; 

(3)  lost  earnings  attributable  to  the  claim- 
ant's Inability  to  work  after  Injury: 

(4)  expenses  reasonably  Incurred  In  ob- 
taining ordinary  and  necessary  services  in 
lieu  of  those  a  claimant  would  have  per- 
formed, not  for  income,  but  for  the  benefit 


of  the  claimant's  family.  If  the  claimant  had 
not  been  Injured;  and 

(5)  lost  earnings  of  a  deceased  person  who 
suffered  injury  from  use  of  a  product  which, 
if  the  person  had  not  sustained  a  fatal 
Injury,  would  have  been  contributed  to 
claimants  who  are  entitled  to  receive  bene- 
fits by  reason  of  such  person's  death  under 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  deceased 
person  resided. 

In  calculating  lost  earnings  under  this  sec- 
tion, account  shall  be  taken  of  any  Federal. 
State  or  local  Income  taxes  which  would 
have  been  applicable  to  such  earnings. 
■nTLEIIl 

KKSrONSiaiUTT  OP  A  MAjnn'ACTDHXK  ni  A 
raODUCT  UABIUTY  ACTIOH 

Sbc.  301.  A  manufacturer  Is  liable  under 
this  title  if  the  claimant  establishes  that  the 
injury  complained  of  was  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  manufacturer  in  the  product 
liability  action  to  exercise  reasonable  pru- 
dence, except  that,  if  SUte  law  so  provides, 
a  manufacturer  is  liable  to  the  person  with- 
out regard  to  fault  if- 

(1)  when  the  product  left  the  control  of 
the  manufacturer,  it  deviated  In  a  material 
way  (A)  from  the  design  specifications,  for- 
mula, or  performance  standards  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, or  (B)  from  otherwise  identical 
units  manufactured  to  the  same  manufac- 
turing specification  or  formula;  or 

(2)  the  product  did  not  conform  to  an  ex- 
press warranty  made  by  the  manufacturer 
and  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform  to 
such  warranty  caused  the  plaintiffs  barm. 

STATun  or  LnaTAnons 
Ssc.  302.  Any  claimant  must  bring  a  dvU 
action  to  recover  damages  pursuant  to  this 
title  within  three  yean  of  the  time  the 
claimant  discovered,  or,  in  exercising  rea- 
sonable prudence,  should  have  discovered 
the  injury  and  its  cause,  except  that  any 
person  under  legal  disability  may  bring  such 
an  action  within  two  yean  after  the  disabil- 
ity ceases.  If  the  commencement  of  the 
action  is  sUyed  or  enjoined,  the  running  of 
the  statute  of  llmiUtions  under  this  section 
shall  be  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  stay 
or  injunction.  The  period  of  time  during 
which  a  manufacturer  is  determining  under 
section  203(a)  whether  the  manufacturer  is 
liable  for  the  injury  for  which  a  claimant 
seeks  recovery  under  this  section  Is  excluded 
In  the  compuUtlon  of  such  three-year  or 
two-year  period. 

acspoNsniLmr  op  pkoduct  sWiIiCTB 
Sic.  303.  A  product  seller  shall  be  liable 
under  this  title  to  any  plaintiff  as  if  It  were 
the  manufacturer  of  the  product  If — 

(1)  the  manufacttirer  is  not  subject  to 
service  of  process  under  the  laws  of  the 
SUte  in  which  the  action  Is  brought:  or 

(2)  the  court  determines  that  the  plaintiff 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  Judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

RKLATIOHSHIP  OP  CmTAIH  ACTIOMS  tUfSm 
TITLBII 

Sac.  304.  Evidence  of  actions  taken  by  a 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  under  title 
II  shall  not  be  admissible  in  any  product  li- 
ability action,  except  where  there  has  been 
a  final  Judicial  adjudication  of  a  product  li- 
ability claim. 

PRBDtrnoii 

Sac.  306.  (a)  This  title  preempts  SUte  law 
regarding  recovery  for  injury  caused  by  a 
product  to  the  extent  that  this  title  estab- 
lishes rules  of  law  applicable  to  a  civil  action 
brought  against  a  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  for  injury  caused  by  a  product. 


(b)  All  State  procedures  regarding  recov- 
ery for  any  injury  caused  by  a  product  shall 
apply  to  any  action  brought  in  any  State 
court  under  this  title,  except  that  any  State 
procedure  providing  a  time  limitation  with 
regard  to  bringing  such  an  action  shall  not 
apply  to  the  action.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302  shall  apply  to  such  action. 

PIUJIG  OP  A  PEODUCT  LIABIUTT  ACnOM 

SK.  306.  An  acUon  fUed  under  this  UUe 
may  be  brought— 

(1)  in  an  appropriate  court  of  the  SUte  In 
which  the  injury  occurred,  where  the  claim- 
ant resides,  or  where  the  manufacturer  re- 
sides; or 

(2)  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  district  in  which  the  claimant 
resides  or  In  which  the  injury  occurred.  In 
accordance  with  section  1332  of  UUe  28. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

■KVIXW 

Sbc.  307.  (a)  Where  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  has  rendered  a  final  Judgment  in  a 
dvil  action  Involving  interpreUUon  or  appli- 
cability of  section  301.  any  party  to  such 
acUon  may,  not  later  than  00  days  after  any 
stich  Jud^ent  is  rendered,  file  a  peUUon 
for  review  with  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Such  review  shall  be  limited  to  con- 
sideration of  issues  related  to  such  secUon. 

(b)  Not  Uter  than  90  days  after  a  Judg- 
ment Is  rendered  In  any  action  brought  in  a 
Federal  court  under  this  Utle,  any  party  to 
such  action  may  file  a  peUtion  for  review  of 
such  Judgment  with  the  United  SUtes  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
Judgment  was  rendered. 

RmaUKSDIZIfT 

Sk.  308.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  tlUe  shaU 
affect  the  right  of  any  manufacturer  who 
has  paid  a  claim  under  this  title  for  injury 
caused  by  a  product  to  seek  and  obtain  con- 
tribution, reimbursement  or  indemnity  from 
any  other  person  whose  failure  to  exercise 
reasonable  prudence  was  a  proximate  cause 
of  the  Injury  complained  of  by  the  claimant. 

(b)  Unless  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  has  expressly  agreed  to  Indemnify  or 
hold  an  employer  harmless  for  harm  to  an 
employee  caused  by  a  product,  neither  the 
claimant's  employer  nor  the  employer's  in- 
surer shall  have  any  right  of  subrogaUon. 
contribution,  or  Indemnity  against  the  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  nor  any  lien  on 
the  claimant's  recovery  from  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller. 

Kir.  DODD.  Hi.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  legislation  that  would 
give  people  injured  by  products  a 
simple  alternative  to  a  lawsuit  for  re- 
covering damages.  In  essence,  an  in- 
jured person  could  recover  damages 
for  economic  losses  simply  by  filing  a 
claim  against  the  manufacturer  and 
showing  that  the  manuf  actiu'er's  prod- 
uct was  responsible  for  the  injury  and 
not  the  conduct  of  the  injured  person. 
Alternatively,  the  injured  person  could 
continue  to  seek  traditional  tort  dam- 
ages—economic, noneconomic  and, 
where  appropriate,  punitive  damages— 
if  the  person  could  meet  the  higher 
standard  of  proving  that  the  manufac- 
turer's negligence  was  the  cause  of  the 
injury. 

The  amendment  is  the  product  of 
many  months'  work  and  extensive  con- 
sultations with  all  involved  parties, 
starting  last  summer  when  S.  44,  the 
Product  Liability  Act,  was  scheduled 


for  action  on  the  Senate  floor.  At  the 
time,  I  carefully  studied  the  argu- 
ments of  both  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  of  S.  44  and  concluded  that 
both  sides  missed  the  marit. 

First,  I  was  not  convinced  by  the 
proponents'  arguments  that  the  bill 
would  have  the  effects  they  wanted. 
While  one  can  make  good  arguments 
for  imif orm  rules  so  that  manufactur- 
ers who  sell  in  50  States  will  know 
what  the  rules  wiU  be  everywhere,  I 
don't  think  that  imiform  rules  would 
have  produced  the  results  the  support- 
ers hoped  for— fewer  awards  in  bizarre 
accident  cases  and  lower  transaction 
cost.  Judges  and  Juries  can  and  do 
stretch  most  factual  situations  to  fit 
any  legal  rules  when  they  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  plight  of  the  injured 
party.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  S.  44  would  have 
changed  those  reactions.  Moreover, 
transaction  costs  would  have  remained 
high  because  they  are  the  result  of 
having  to  use  the  legal  system  to  settle 
cases,  not  because  lawyers  have  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  researching  the 
law.  Most  trial  tXtameys  spend  the 
vast  bulk  of  their  time  taking  deposi- 
tions and  preparing  the  factual  side  of 
their  cases.  That  would  not  change 
were  S.  44  enacted. 

Even  if  S.  44  had  been  enacted  and 
achieved  all  of  its  objectives,  it  would 
have  done  little  if  anything  to  help 
people  injured  by  products.  That  is 
the  crux  of  my  quarrel  with  both 
sides.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  oi>- 
ponents'  arguments,  they  have  failed 
to  offer  a  better  alternative  to  the  tort 
lawsuit  to  victims.  The  tort  s}rstem  is  a 
very  poor  compensation  system.  It 
fails  to  pay  a  significant  number  of 
people  we  would  all  consider  worthy  of 
compensation;  it  grossly  overpays 
people  with  small  losses  and  sadly  un- 
derpays those  with  the  most  serious 
losses;  it  takes  too  long  to  pay  the 
people  it  does  pay;  and  it  is  highly  in- 
efficient, paying  more  to  lawyers  and 
insurance  companies  than  to  victims. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  about  the 
deficiencies  of  the  tort  system.  In 
1977,  the  Insurance  Services  Office 
produced  a  volume  entitled  "Product 
Liability  Closed  Claims  Survey:  A 
Technical  Analysis  of  Survey  Results." 
based  on  data  from  24,452  survey 
forms  from  23  major  insurers  about 
claims  they  pnx^essed  between  July  1, 
1976.  and  March  15.  1977.  This  data  is 
very  reveling. 

First,  it  shows  that  one-third  of  all 
claims  were  closed  with  no  payment 
While  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the 
data  how  many  of  these  people  were 
"innocent"  victims  who  most  of  us 
would  think  deserve  a  recovery,  it  is 
clear  that  many  of  these  people  would 
fit  into  the  following  categories  of  in- 
nocent victims:  First,  people  who 
cannot  identify  the  maker  of  the  prod- 
uct (as.  for  example,  where  there  is  a 
long  latency  period  before  the  injury 


manifests  itself);  second,  people  who 
are  injured  by  a  product  where  the 
manufacturer  was  not  negligent,  in 
States  that  do  not  apply  a  strict  liabil- 
ity standard  (or.  in  strict  liability 
States,  where  the  product's  value  to 
society  is  f  otmd  to  be  greater  than  its 
risks):  third,  people  who  are  injured  by 
"unavoidably  unsafe"  products,  a  de- 
fense based  upon  the  utility  of  the 
product  to  society  as  a  whole,  regard- 
less of  its  effect  on  particular  individ- 
uals (as  in  the  DPT  vaccine  cases);  and 
fourth,  people  whose  negligence  has 
made  a  tninimai  contribution  to  the 
injury,  in  the  States  that  maintain  the 
defense  of  contributory  negligence. 

Second,  the  pattern  of  recovery  for 
those  who  prevail  finds  the  amount  of 
recovery  as  a  percentage  of  the  loss 
going  down  as  economic  losses  rise. 
For  example,  the  people  with  the 
greatest  percentage  recovery  were 
those  with  economic  losses  between  $1 
and  $1,000,  who  recovered  an  average 
of  482  percent  of  economic  loss  (the 
amount  over  100  percent  being  for 
noneconomic  damages).  Technically, 
the  highest  recovery  belongs  to  the 
second  largest  catei^ry  of  prevailing 
victims,  those  with  no  economic  losses. 
Since  this  group's  recovery  averaged 
$804  a  person,  their  percentage  recov- 
ery was  infinity. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  such  high  re- 
coveries at  such  low  levels  of  loss  lies 
in  the  nuisance  value  of  a  claim,  where 
it  is  cheaper  for  a  company  to  pay  a 
small  amount  in  a  qurationable  case 
than  it  is  to  fight  the  claim.  Neverthe- 
less, the  survey  did  find  that  losses  up 
to  $100,000  were  compensated  on  the 
average  at  more  than  100  percent  of 
economic  loss. 

After  $100,000  of  losses,  the  picture 
changes  dramatically.  People  with 
losses  over  $100.000— those  most  de- 
monstrably in  need  of  compensation- 
were  2  percent  of  the  victims,  but  they 
incurred  78  percent  of  the  losses.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  received  only  32 
percent  of  the  pas^ments.  The  dispari- 
ty between  losses  and  recoveries  was 
most  dramatic  for  the  10  people  whose 
losses  exceeded  $1  million.  Their  net 
recovery,  after  subtracting  their  attor- 
neys' fees,  was  only  6  percent.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  based  on  the  ISO  data, 
less  one-third  for  attorneys'  fees 
where  losses  exceed  $2,000.  gives  a 
breakdown  of  losses  and  recoveries  for 
all  people  who  did  recover  (except  for 
those  with  no  losses): 
Economic  loMwe*  and  recoveries  for  prodvct 
litMlity  injuries 


Ek»nomic  loss  range 

$1  to  $1.000 

$1,001  to  $2,000 

$2,001  to  $3,000 


$3,001  to  $4,000 

$4,001  to  $5,000 

$5,001  to  $7,500  — 
$7,501  to  $10.000 ... 
$10,001  to  $15,000. 
$15,001  to  $20.000 . 


482 

872 

239 

22S 
31$ 
220 
188 
171 
161 


UM 
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$20,001  to  «3S.0OO 15«  and  rehabilitation  expenses  as  well  as    tim's  conduct  than  the  tort  system 

•25.001  to  $60.000 134  ^ork  loss,  replacement  services  loss.    does.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 

$50,001  to  $100.000 176  and  loss  due  to  death— directly  against    some  products  that  don't  fit  neatly 

JiSS'221  i**  «SS'mS SB  the  manufacturer  of  the  product.  If    into  this  scheme,  such  as  phartnaceuti- 

ttoo'oof  to  Moo'ooo 3»  *he  injured  person  could  not  Identify    cals  which  almost  always  are  associat- 

$400001  to $500.000 !!"!""!!™™!!r.!™!"!!        20  the  manufacturer,  he  or  she  could  file    ed  with  some  side  effects.  Particularly 

$soo!ooi  to  $75o!ooo !!!!!!!"!""!""!!!!.!!....        11  a  claim  against  any  manufacturer  of  a    where  the  user  makes  a  conscious  deci- 

$750,001  to  $1.000.000 73  functionally      identical      and      inter-    sion  to  take  a  drug  for  some  overall 

$1,000,000  and  up •  changeable    product    that    sold    the    good  and  then  suffers  from  the  side  ef- 

Almost  as  disturbing  was  the  ISO  product  at  the  time  and  in  the  market    f^cts  that  have  clearly  been  warned 

finding  that  it  took  5  years  to  pay  the  in  which  the  product  which  caused  the    about,  it  may  not  make  sense  to  hold 

claim  for  the  average  dollar  amount  claimant's  injury  was  purchased.  The    ^^le  manufacturer  liable  in  that  situa- 

involved.  For  people  who  have  inad-  manufacturer  would  be  liable  to  the    ^j^^    j  welcome  comments  on  these 

equate  other  resources  to  pay  for  their  claimant  if  the  manufacturer's  prod-    ^^^  other  issues  associated  with  the 

medical  and  rehabilitation  losses  and  uct  was  "unsafe  and  the  unsafe  aspect    (lef^nses 

their  work  losses-which   is  most  of  of  the  product  was  a  proximate  cauM  ^  manufacturer  has  received  a 

US-it  is  an  unconscionably  long  time,  of  the  claimant's  injury. "  The  amend-       On<*  »  ^S  TS^dSi    "  dSrain! 

Moreover,   studies   have   shown   that  ment  defines  a  product  as 'unsafe"  if    SSef^er  o? not  to  nlJ  the  cL^  M  it 

When  rehabUitation  has  to  be  delayed.  It   "causes  the  claimants  harm  while    "Jt^'^Sf  "JiJ^J \^^ iSL^SSe  for 

the  degree  of  recovery  Is  less  than  the  product  Is  being  used  In  a  manner    '^J^^.^l^^^'^' ^^^^^^^^ 

when  the  problem  can  be  treated  Im-  and  for  a  purpose  which  was  In  fact    P*J2f *,^^  „^t^  th^thl^ 

mediately  anticipated   by   the  manufacturer  or    nomic  losses,  except  lor  thwe  that  ine 

P?Mdly   the  ISO  data  revealed  that  which    occurs    so    commonly    among    person  can  recover  from  other  sources. 

thV^Trt  UwsuifsysSfm  is  highly  Inef-  product  users  that  the  manufacturer    such  «  Private  health  i™™ce  " 

ficient.  paying  lawyers  almost  as  much  may  be  assumed  to  have  anticipated    '^^J    ^^^S^'^J^^e^r^peSy 

as  victims,  before  even  taking  Into  ac-  such  use. "  2lfl!^„?^  Ifm  ,«„  ,S!?«i!f  1^ 

count  the  considerable  overhead  costs       The  amendment  provides  for  four    Pay™""^*"  ?JtL^J^^L^lS^ 

of  insurers  exceptions.     The     flrst-where     the    their  losses,   insuring  adequate   pay- 

Por  aU  the  reasons  Just  discussed.  Injury  was  caused  by  an  "open  and  ob-    ment    even    where    economic    losses 

the  tort  system  is  a  poor  compensation  vious  danger"  of  the  product-is  de-    exceed  $1  miUion;  and  will  drastically 

system.  Because  of  Its  uncertainty  and  signed  to  prohibit  recovery  there  is  a    reduce  transaction  costs,  by  elimlnat- 

unpredlctabillty.  it  Is  also  of  question-  certain    danger    associated    with    the    ing  attorneys   fees  where  «iere  is  no 

able  value  in  deterring  the  production  product,  but  one  which  Is  recognizable    dispute  as  to  the  manufacturers  re- 

of    unsafe    products.    Unfortunately,  and  obvious.  Thus,  for  example,  Inju-    sponsIbiUty. 

both  sides  of  this  debate  so  far  have  ries  from  a  sharp  knife  or  alcohol  or  This  requirement  of  certain  pay- 
focused  on  how  to  tinker  with  the  tort  tobacco  would  be  excluded.  The  other  ment  in  far  more  cases  than  a  manu- 
system  to  produce  better  results  for  three  exceptions  all  deal  with  the  in-  facturer  would  have  to  pay  for  imder 
their  Interesta.  I  think  they  have  Jured  person's  contributions.  Thus,  a  the  tort  system  also  will  act  as  a  signif- 
missed  the  major  point,  the  lawsuit  manufacturer  would  not  be  liable  leant  Inducement  to  a  manufacturer  to 
system  Itself  Is  the  problem.  where  the  Injury,  first,  is  caused  by  an    produce  a  safe  product.  Otherwise,  the 

The   amendment    I   am   submitting  alteration  or  modification  of  the  prod-    manufacturer  will  be  at  a  considerable 

today  is  designed  to  carry  out  four  uct  by  the  claimant;  second,  was  the    disadvantage  vls-a-vis  his  competitor 

purposes:  result  of  the  claimant's  assumption  of    ^ho  produces  a  safer  product. 

First,  to  provide  a  faster  system  of  the  risk,  or  third,  was  caused  by  the       jj   ^^^   manufacturer   disputes   the 

assured  but  limited  compensation  of  gross  negligence  of  the  Injured  person,  gi^im.  the  injured  person  may  choose 
economic  losses  of  Innocent  people  In-       Thus.  Innocent  persons  who  caimot    ^  ^^^  j_jjg  manufacturer  in  either  the 

Jured  by  unsafe  products;  presenUy     recover     under     the     tort    claims  system  or  the  tort  system.  If  he 

Second,   by   placing   limitations   on  system  would  be  entitled  to  benefits  in    ^^  ^^^   chooses   to   stay   within   the 

damages  In  the  compensation  system,  the  claims  system— people  who  cannot    ^^^^^j^  system,  with  its  lower  standard 

to  encourage  the  production  of  useful  Identify  the  manufacturer  of  the  prod-    ^^  nrool,  then  if  the  person  provides 

new  products  by  responsible  manufac-  uct;  people  injured  by  an  unavoidably    ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  recovery  would  be  for 

turers  who  take  aU  possible  precau-  unsafe  product;  people  Injured  by  a    economic  damages,  plus  a  2-percent-a- 

Uons  to  produce  a  safe  product;  mani^acturer  who  was  not  negligent     ^^^^.^  interest  penalty,  plus  reasona- 

Third,  to  retain  the  tort  system  to  in  a  State  without  strict  liability,  and    ^j^  attorneys'  fees  and  coste.  Since  a 

punish  negligent  manufacturers  and  people    whose    condurt    was   slightly    manufacturer  would  not  only  have  to 

to    help    determine    carelessness    by  negligent  In  a  State  with  the  rontribu-    p^y  those  costs  but  also  its  own  attor- 

other  manufacturers;  and  tory  negligence  doctrine.  In  addition.    J^  obviously  the  manufacturer 

Fourth,  to  reduce  the  overhead  costs  people  who  didn't  want  te  wait  5  years    J^JS^    hive    a    strong    incentive    to 

associated   with   the   present   lawsuit  to  recover-or  who  couldn't  afford  to    *"    ,  .j^      .^^  " w  „  it  is  a  le- 

system  and  thus,  hopefully,  reduce  the  wait  that  long-could  choose  to  fUe  a    Site  Jie  it  is  a  le- 

costa  of  consumer  goods.  claim  against  the  manufacturer.  aiwiu-i/c  w.  c.  ^_,^„ 

TTie    legislaUon    seeks    to    achieve       WhUe  a  great  deal  of  thought  has       An  Injured  person  could  stUl  decide 

these  goals  by  giving  injured  persons  a  gone  into  designing  the  "trigger"  for    to  sue  under  the  tort  system,  either 

SSce  between  seeking  recovery  for  recovery  in  the  claims  system.  It  may    initially  or  at  the  time  of  the  rejection 

their    economic    losses    in    a   speedy  well  be  that  hearings  can  produce  an    of  a  claim.  Once  a  claim  is  paid,  or  the 

claims  system  with  a  lower  standard  of  even  better  one.  It  seems  to  me  that    person  seeks  to  recover  through  the 

proof   for  recovery   and  seeking   fuU  good  arguments  can  be  made  for  both    residual    Judicial    mechanism    In    the 

tort  damages-economic,  noneconomic  contracting      and      expanding      the    claims  system,   the  person  may  not 

and  where  appropriate,  punitive— In  a  number  of  defenses.  For  example,  as  a    thereafter  choose  to  sue  In  tort.  Slmi- 

tort' system  In  which  they  would  have  general  proposition,  once  you  limit  a    larly.  if  a  person  files  a  tort  lawsuit  he 

to  prove  that  the  manufacturer  was  victim's  recovery  to  only  enough  to    or  she  may  not  thereafter  opt  into  the 

negligent  In  producing  the  product.  make   them   whole   again,   you   don't    claims  system.  This  approach  permits 

In  the  claims  system,  a  person  in-  have  to  worry  about  people  intention-    the  Injured  person  to  make  the  choice, 

Jured  by  a  product  would  simply  file  a  ally  Injuring  themselves  and  so  you    but   not   to   try   to   play   both   ends 

claim  for  economic  damages— medical  can  concern  yourself  less  with  the  vie-    against  the  middle. 
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If  the  injured  person  chooses  to  sue 
under  the  tort  system,  the  amendment 
makes  his  or  her  life  both  a  little 
easier  and  a  little  harder.  It  would  be 
easier  In  that  the  amendment  man- 
dates the  use  of  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions tied  to  when  the  person  discov- 
ered or.  In  exercising  reasonable  pru- 
dence, should  have  discovered  both 
the  injury  and  Its  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  claimant  in  a  design  defect 
or  failure  to  warn  case  would  have  to 
prove  that  the  manufacturer  was  neg- 
ligent. This  requirement  flows  from 
the  premise  that  a  negligent  manufac- 
turer should  be  liable  for  economic, 
noneconomic.  and  where  appn^riate. 
punitive  damages  in  order  to  punish 
him  for  his  reckless  conduct  but,  as  be- 
tween an  "Innocent"  victim  and  an 
"innocent"  manufacturer,  one  who  did 
everything  possible  to  produce  a  safe 
product  but  failed,  the  innocent  victim 
should  recover  but  only  for  economic 
losses  (the  option  available  through 
the  claims  system). 

I  have  received  a  number  of  com- 
ments as  to  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  existing  tort  laws.  Some  have 
argued  for  making  It  easier  for  injured 
persons  to  recover  while  others  have 
argued  for  further  restrictions  to 
reduce  the  use  of  the  tort  system. 
Again.  I  would  be  interested  In  com- 
ments as  to  whether  the  tort  provi- 
sions in  the  amendment  are  appropri- 
ate or  whether  provisions  should  be 
added  or  dropped. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  ap- 
proach will  produce  a  swifter,  more  eq- 
uitable system  of  compensation  with- 
out in  any  way  reducing  the  Incentives 
for  manufacturer  to  produce  safe 
producte.  In  fact,  the  obligation  for  a 
manufacturer  to  pay  victims  in  more 
cases,  coupled  with  the  right  to  sue  in 
tort,  should  actually  provide  a  better 
deterrent  than  the  present  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  proposal  will  shift  the  debate  on 
product  liability  away  from  reform  of 
the  tort  system  to  a  search  for  better 
ways  to  compensate  victims  while  still 
punishing  negligent  manufacturers.  As 
I  Indicated  earlier,  this  amendment  is 
the  product  of  many  people's  thinking 
and  over  5  months  of  work.  The  writ- 
ings of  Prof.  Jeffrey  O'Connell  and 
Ouido  Calabresi  were  extremely  help- 
ful as  were  the  specific  comments  on 
various  drafts  by  the  consimier,  labor, 
and  business  communities.  While 
many  still  question  whether  this  legis- 
lation is  the  best  way  to  go,  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  them  for  their  comments 
because  they  made  it  a  far  better 
amendment  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  But  the  time  for  prediscus- 
slon  is  over.  It  Is  now  time  to  introduce 
the  amendment  and  see  what  the  reac- 
tions co-e. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was/ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

SBCnOM-BT-SBRIOIl  ANALYSIS 
TITUI 

Section  101.  Short  Title,  states  that  the 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Product  Manufac- 
turers' ReqwnsibiUty  Act  of  1985." 

Section  102,  Finding*  and  Purpose,  cites 
the  tremendous  number  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts that  are  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
and  the  significant  variaUona  from  State  to 
State  as  to  what  constitutes  a  safe  product 
and  what  warnings  danserous  products 
must  carry.  The  findings  also  state  that 
these  variations  and  the  uneven  application 
of  these  laws  both  reduce  incentives  for 
manufacturers  to  produce  safe  products  and 
deny  people  with  similar  injuries  substan- 
tiaUy  similar  benefits. 

Section  102  cites  the  purposes  of  the  Act: 
(1)  to  establish  uniform  standards  for  safe 
products  and  for  recovery  for  injuries  from 
unsafe  products  as  an  alternative  to  the 
present  system  and  (2)  to  Improve  manufac- 
turer Incentives  for  producing  safe  products 
by  providing  a  system  of  speedy  and  certain 
recovery  for  all  innocent  persons  injured  by 
unsafe  products. 

Section  103,  D^nition*.  sets  forth  the 
meaning  of  definitions  relevant  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislation. 

Sectitm  104,  Retponsibilitv  for  Injury 
Caused  bv  a  Product,  contains  provisions 
dealing  with  the  exclusivity  of  the  remedies 
set  forth  In  this  Act.  the  nature  of  the 
choice  between  the  alternative  remedies, 
and  the  duty  of  manufacturers  and  attor- 
neys to  inform  victims  of  these  choices  and 
the  ramifications  of  each  choice. 

Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  the  general  prop- 
osition that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
the  sole  bases  for  recovery  for  an  injury 
caused  by  a  product.  There  are  two  excep- 
tions. First,  a  victim  could  seek  recovery 
from  some  other  source  tliat  is  obligated  to 
pay  for  his  or  her  injury,  such  as  a  private 
health  plan,  workers  compensation  or  Social 
Security.  Second,  the  Act  would  not  apply 
to  disputes  between  businesses  where  there 
is  no  penonal  injury,  such  as  where  a  ma- 
chine sold  by  Company  A  to  Company  B 
misoperates  and  damages  Company  B's 
property. 

Subsection  (b)  says  that  a  person  injured 
by  a  product  shall  liave  alternative  systems 
ttirough  which  to  seek  recovery:  one.  a 
claims  process  against  a  manufacturer  and. 
two.  a  lawsuit.  This  subsection  further 
states  that  if  a  person  files  a  claim  under 
Title  n  and  then  receives  payment  from  the 
manufacturer  (or  files  a  lawsuit  to  force 
payment  where  the  manufacturer  refuses  to 
pay  the  claim),  the  person  may  not  thereaf- 
ter file  an  action  for  damages  from  the  same 
injury,  illness  or  death  under  the  lawsuit  al- 
ternative contained  in  Title  m. 

The  subsection  also  provides  that  if  a 
person  files  a  product  liability  action  under 
Title  III.  that  person  may  not  thereafter 
file  a  claim  for  damages  from  the  same 
Injury.  Illness  or  death  under  the  claims  al- 
ternative contained  In  Title  11. 

In  effect,  a  person  injured  by  a  product 
may  seeic  recovery  from  one  sjrstem  or  an- 
other but  may  not  play  both  ends  against 
the  middle.  If  he  or  she  files  a  lawsuit,  then 
that  person  must  accept  the  consequences 
of  the  decision.  The  person  may  not  there- 
after opt  into  the  claims  system  if  things 
are  not  going  well  in  the  lawsuit.  On  the 


other  liand.  a  person  is  not  locked  into  the 
claims  system  until  payment  is  actually 
made,  the  point  at  which  the  injured  person 
gets  what  he  or  she  bargained  for  by  enter- 
ing the  claims  system.  If  such  payment  is 
not  forthcoming,  the  person  may  choose 
either  to  seek  economic  and  noneconomic 
damages  (and.  where  appropriate,  punitive 
damages)  in  a  tort  lawsuit  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Title  m  or  seek  the  lesser  eco- 
nomic damages  authorized  through  the 
claims  system  in  Title  II  where  the  injured 
person's  standard  of  proof  would  be  sub- 
stantially lower.  Once  that  choice  is  made, 
the  injured  person  would  be  locked  into  the 
system  chosen. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the  information 
manufacturers  and  attorneys  must  give  in- 
jured persons  when  they  go  to  one  or  the 
other  to  seek  i*B?T'flir**  In  essence,  manufac- 
turers and  attorneys  ^ould  be  required  to 
give  the  injured  person  the  information 
that  they  might  not  wish  to  volunteer  on 
their  own.  This  Information  is  designed  to 
be  sufficient  to  enable  a  person  to  under- 
stand the  elements  of  the  two  options  and 
the  consequences  of  choosing  one  or  the 
other. 

Section  lOS,  Relationship  to  Other  law, 
deals  with  how  this  law  would  interact  with 
other  laws.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the 
Act  shall  not  apply  where  recovery  is  per- 
mitted under  any  Federal  law.  other  than 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act, 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  and  any  governmental 
program  or  employee  benefit  plan.  The  last 
two  exceptions  are  designed  to  avoid  the 
anomalous  result  of  denying  recovery  to 
people  who  could  secure  such  things  as 
Social  Security  Disability  Insiuance  benefits 
because  of  an  injiuy  caused  by  a  product. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  where  an  environmental  protec- 
tion law  provides  for  recovery  from  Injuries, 
where  there  is  a  right  to  such  recovery 
under  the  common  law  of  a  State,  or  where 
any  law  provides  a  recovery  from  a  release 
into  the  environment  or  the  threat  of  re- 
lease into  the  envirorunent.  of  a  toxic  sub- 
stance or  waste,  hazardous  substance  or  ma- 
terial, hazardous  waste  or  other  contami- 
nant or  pollutant. 

Section  106,  Effective  Date,  provides  that 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

TiTun 

Section  201,  Respontibilitv  of  a  Manufac- 
turer upon  Suttmistion  of  a  (^laim.  sets 
forth  the  situations  in  which  a  manufactur- 
er is  liable  to  an  injured  person  in  the 
claims  system.  In  general,  the  concept  is 
that  as  between  an  "iimocent"  victim  and 
an  "iimocent"  manufacturer,  the  manufac- 
turer should  bear  the  loss,  to  the  extent  of 
paying  compensation  for  otherwise  tmcom- 
pensated  economic  losses.  Thus,  the  manu- 
facturer's conduct,  in  terms  of  the  degree  of 
care  in  manufacture,  is  irrelevant,  but  the 
injured  person's  conduct  is  relevant  to  the 
extent  that  it  relates  to  that  person's  "inno- 
cence." 

Specifically,  subsection  (a)  provides  that  a 
claimant  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  if 
the  manufacturer's  product  was  "unsafe 
and  the  unsafe  aspect  of  the  product  was  a 
proximate  cause  of  the  claimant's  injury." 
The  subsection  goes  on  to  define  a  product 
as  "unsafe"  if  it  "causes  the  claimant's 
harm  while  the  product  is  being  used  in  a 
manner  and  for  a  purpose  which  was  in  fact 
anticipated  by  the  manufacturer  or  which 
occurs  so  ctmunonly  among  product  users 
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th»t  the  manufacturer  may  be  aMumed  to 
have  anticipated  such  use."  In  part,  it  Is  de- 
signed to  hold  the  manufacturer  liable  not 
only  where  a  person  was  injured  under  cir- 
cumstances that  the  manufacturer  actually 
foresaw  but  also  where  the  use  of  the  prod- 
uct was  so  common  that  one  can  impute 
knowledce  of  the  manufacturer.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  manufacturer  would  be  liable 
not  only  where  a  defective  toy  injured  a 
child  who  was  ualnc  it  in  a  proper  manner 
but  alao  where  the  child  was  throwing  it 
against  the  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manufacturer  would  not  be  liable  if  a  47 
year  old  attorney  dropped  the  toy  from  the 
top  of  a  tree  and  iU  fall  Injured  a  young 
child  below. 

In  addition,  it  is  designed  to  reach  non- 
negligent  conduct  of  a  manufacturer  when 
the  Injury  arises  from  a  hazard  that  wasn't 
known  or  knowable  when  the  product  was 
made  but  the  product  caused  the  injury 
while  it  was  being  used  In  the  fashion  actu- 
ally anticipated  or  that  could  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  manufacturer. 
For  example,  it  also  would  cover  illnesses 
that  occurred  in  the  workplace  where  mate- 
rials used  in  the  workplace  proved  to  be  car- 
cinogenic. 

The  subsection  provides  for  four  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Exception  number 
(1)  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  product. 
There  would  be  no  recovery  when  the  Injury 
was  cauaed  by  an  "open  and  obvious 
danger"  of  the  product.  This  exception  is  in- 
tended to  address  situations  where  the 
danger  Is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the 
product  that  would  be  recognized  by  the  or- 
dinary persons  who  uses  or  consumes  the 
product.  Thus,  a  person  Injured  by  cutting 
himself  on  a  sharp  knlfeblade  or  while 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  would  not  be 
able  to  recover  from  the  manufacturer  of 
the  knife  or  the  alcohol.  This  defense  would 
not  apply  to  products  in  the  workplace.  Fur- 
ther, this  doctrine  Is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  patent  danger  rule,  where  the 
danger  Is  not  inherent.  This  exclusion  does 
not  apply  in  that  situation. 

The  other  three  exceptions  all  deal  with 
the  Injured  person's  conduct.  Thus,  an  In- 
jured person  cannot  recover  If  his  or  her 
Injury  (11)  was  caused  by  an  alteration  or 
modification  of  the  product  by  the  claimant, 
(ill)  was  the  result  of  the  claimant's  assump- 
tion of  the  risk  (where  a  person  knows  of  a 
danger  but  takes  the  risk  anyway,  as  con- 
trasted with  where  a  risk  is  assumed  but 
there  is  no  real  option,  as,  for  example, 
where  a  person  drives  on  a  flat  tire  in  order 
to  get  out  of  the  desert,  only  to  have  the  car 
crash  because  of  the  flat  tire.  That  Is  not  an 
"unreasonable"  use  of  the  product  that 
would  result  In  a  denial  of  recovery),  and 
(iv)  ^n*  caused  by  what  Is  tantamount  to 
gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 
There  Is  no  societal  reason  for  compensat- 
ing such  conduct. 

Subsection  (b)  deals  with  claims  situations 
where  the  injured  person  cannot  Identify 
the  manufacturer.  In  that  situation,  the 
person  may  submit  a  claim  to  any  manufac- 
turer of  a  product  that  is  'functionally  iden- 
tical to  and  interchangeable  with"  the  prod- 
uct which  cauaed  the  claimant's  harm.  In 
turn,  that  manufacturer  may  seek  to  recov- 
er from  other  manufacturers  of  such  a  prod- 
uct who  sold  their  products  at  the  time  and 
In  the  market  In  which  the  product  which 
caused  the  claimant's  injury  was  purchased. 
This  provision  addresses  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  with  today's  tort  system,  the  lack 
of  redress  for  a  victim  who  cannot  identify 
the  maker  of  the  product  that  injured  him. 


Section  202.  Submiuion  of  a  Claim,  de- 
scribes the  information  an  injured  person 
must  submit  to  a  manufacturer  in  order  to 
file  a  formal  claim.  The  required  informa- 
tion should  be  enough  for  a  manufacturer 
to  determine  whether  its  product  cauaed  the 
injury  and  the  amount  of  damages  involved. 

Section  203.  Pawment  or  Refection  of  a 
Claim,  gives  the  manufacturer  75  days  to 
determine  whether  It  is  responsible  for  the 
injury  and.  if  so,  to  pay  the  claimant's  eco- 
nomic losses  or  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  claimant  to  dispose  of  the  claim. 
Should  the  parties  make  an  agreement,  it 
would  be  binding  except  for  any  medical 
losses  not  anticipated  in  the  agreement  that 
arise  from  the  same  injury  or  illness  during 
the  three  years  after  the  injury.  This  excep- 
tion Is  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  people  whole.  If  a  manufacturer  re- 
jects a  claim,  he  must  notify  the  claimant 
within  75  days  and  indicate  the  reasons  for 
the  rejection. 

Section  204,  RighU  in  Case  of  Refection  of 
a  Claim,  sets  forth  the  legal  procedures 
available  to  an  injured  person  whose  claim 
has  been  rejected. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  If  a  claim  Is 
rejected  solely  ttecauae  of  a  dispute  as  to  the 
amount  of  economic  loss,  the  manufacturer 
must  pay  the  undisputed  portion  and  then 
either  the  manufacturer  or  the  injured 
claimant  may  initiate  binding  arbitration 
procedures  through  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  The  parties  cannot 
choose  to  seek  Judicial  redress  Instead  of  ar- 
bitration. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  if  a  claim  is 
rejected  for  any  reason  other  than  a  dispute 
over  the  amount  of  economic  loss,  the 
claimant  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  eco- 
nomic losses.  Such  action  must  be  com- 
menced within  three  years  of  the  time  the 
claimant  discovered  or,  in  exercising  reason- 
ble  prudence,  should  have  discovered  the 
Injtiry  and  its  cause.  There  are  exceptions 
for  situations  where  a  person  is  under  a 
legal  disability,  where  commencement  of 
the  action  is  stayed  or  enjoined  and  during 
the  period  when  a  manufacturer  is  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  pay  the  claim. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  In  that  pro- 
ceeding, the  manufacturer  is  responsible  to 
the  claimant  If  the  claimant  esUblishes  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
Injury  qualified  for  recovery  under  the 
standards  set  forth  in  Section  201  (a)  and 
(b). 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  If  a  claimant 
brings  an  action  for  medical  losses  that 
exceed  those  provided  for  in  an  agreement, 
the  claimant  must  bring  such  action  within 
3  years  of  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  traditional 
venue  requirements  for  court  actions. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  if  the  claim- 
ant meets  the  burden  of  proof,  the  court 
shall  award  the  claimant  economic  damages 
plus  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs 
and  an  Interest  penalty  of  3  percent  per 
month  for  each  month  the  claim  remains 
unpaid  after  the  75  day  period  for  payment. 

Section  205,  Manufacturer't  Liability,  pro- 
vides that  a  manufacturer  is  liable  only  for 
an  injured  person's  economic  harm,  less  the 
amount  of  compensation  that  has  been  paid 
or  is  payable  to  the  claimant  for  the  same 
injury.  Illness  or  death  from  any  other 
source  (such  as  Social  Security  disability, 
workers  compensation,  and  private  health 
plans).  In  order  to  avoid  delays  In  payment 
in  a  possible  workers'  compensation  situa- 
tion, section  205  requires  that  where  it  is 
not  clear  whether  workers  compenaation 


beneflU  will  be  paid  In  a  timely  fashion  or 
what  such  benefiU  will  be.  the  manufactur- 
er shall  pay  the  loss  that  might  be  compen- 
sable by  such  benefits  and  then  have  a  right 
to  recover  those  benefits  from  the  person 
obligated  to  pay  them  or  from  the  claimant 
who  actually  receives  them.  This  provision 
will  prevent  the  injured  person  from  being 
caught  in  the  middle. 

Damages  are  defined  in  this  way  because 
the  objective  of  the  claims  portion  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  speedy  compensa- 
tion of  economic  losses,  to  make  the  Injured 
person  whole,  so  that  the  claimant  can  get 
on  with  life.  If  the  claimant  believes  the 
manufacturer  was  negligent  and  wishes  to 
sue  for  noneconomic  damages  and  punitive 
damages,  then  he  or  she  may  do  so  under 
the  lawsuit  provisions  of  Title  III. 

Section  209,  Furiher  ReapomUMUv  of 
ManMfacturer,  addresses  the  situation  the 
situation  where  a  claimant  incurs  further 
economic  harm  after  having  already  submit- 
ted a  claim.  In  that  situation,  the  claimant 
may  submit  a  claim  for  the  further  loss  and 
the  manufacturer  has  45  days  to  pay  or  dis- 
pute the  claim.  If  the  claim  is  disputed 
solely  over  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
damages,  then  either  party  may  seek  arbi- 
tration. If  the  claim  is  disputed  for  any 
other  reason,  the  claimant  may  bring  a  civil 
suit.  If  the  claimant  meeU  the  standards  set 
forth  in  secUon  201(a)  and  (b),  the  court 
shall  make  an  award  of  the  economic  dam- 
ages, plus  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and 
cosU  and  an  Interest  penalty  equal  to  2  per- 
cent per  month  for  each  month  payment  is 
delayed  beyond  the  45  day  period. 

Section  207.  Reimbunement  of  Manu/ac- 
turer,  addresses  the  situations  in  which  a 
manufacturer  who  pays  a  claim  may  seek 
contribution,  reimbursement  or  indemnity 
from  another  person.  In  general,  a  manufac- 
turer may  seek  such  reimbursement  from 
any  other  person  (other  than  the  claimant's 
employer)  whose  failure  to  exerdae  reaaona- 
ble  prudence  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
injury. 

Where  the  manufacturer  pays  a  claim  in 
an  injury  case  where  the  specific  manufac- 
turer has  not  been  identified,  that  manufac- 
turer may  recover  from  any  other  manufac- 
turer of  a  product  that  is  functionally  iden- 
tical to  and  Interchangeable  with  the  prod- 
uct of  the  manufacturer  who  paid  such 
claim,  if  the  product  of  such  manufacturer 
was  available  at  the  time  and  in  the  market 
in  which  the  product  which  caused  the 
claimant's  injury  was  purchased.  The  court 
is  instructed  to  apportion  the  recovery 
among  all  such  manufacturers  on  an  equita- 
ble basis. 

This  section  also  sets  forth  the  appropri- 
ate courts  of  Jurisdiction  and  generally  bars 
a  manufacturer  from  seeking  reimburae- 
ment  from  the  claimant's  employer  or  the 
employer's  Insurer. 

Section  208,  Review,  sets  forth  the  appro- 
priate reviewing  courts  for  lawsuits  brought 
under  this  section. 

Section  209,  Definition,  defines  economic 
harm  to  mean  (1)  actual  damage  to  real  or 
personal  property  other  than  the  product 
itself.  (2)  medical  and  rehabUlUtion  losses, 
defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  unrea- 
sonable charges  or  unnecessary  services.  (3) 
lost  earnings.  (4)  substitute  services  for  a 
person  who  doesn't  work,  and  (5)  lost  earn- 
ings of  a  deceased  person  which  that  i)erson 
would  have  contributed  to  the  claimants. 
Lost  earnings  are  to  be  net  earnings,  what 
the  Injured  person  would  have  received 
after  federal,  state  and  local  income  taxes 
were  subtracted. 
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Section  301,  RetpomibUity  of  a  Uanufac- 
turer  in  a  Product  Liability  Actioiu  seta 
forth  one  of  the  few  changes  that  the 
amendment  makes  if  a  person  pursues  a 
lawsuit  under  state  common  law  and  stat- 
utes. It  provides  in  essence,  that  where  a 
product  lawsuit  is  based  on  a  design  defect 
or  failure  to  warn,  the  plaintiff  would  have 
to  prove  that  the  defendant  was  negligent 
in  order  to  recover.  This  requirement  flows 
from  the  premise  of  the  amendment  that 
the  "innocent"  manufacturer,  the  one  that 
makes  every  effort  to  produce  a  safe  prod- 
uct but  falls  to  do  so.  should  pay  any  in- 
jured person  for  economic  losses  only  and 
that  such  claims  should  be  processed  under 
Title  II  of  this  bill.  TiUe  in  requires  a  show- 
ing of  manufacturer  fault  because  It  Is  de- 
signed primarily  to  carry  out  the  tort  law 
objectives  of  punishing  careless  or  Irrespon- 
sible behavior  and.  through  such  punish- 
ment, deterring  other  manufacturers  from 
engaging  in  similar  behavior.  A  person  who 
is  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  manufac- 
turer woiUd.  under  Title  III  be  able  to  bring 
the  full  wrath  of  the  tort  law  down  on  the 
manufacturer. 

Section  302,  StatuU  of  Limitation*,  pro- 
vides that  a  person  must  bring  a  lawsuit 
within  three  years  of  the  time  the  claimant 
discovered  or,  in  exercising  reasonable  pru- 
dence, should  have  discovered  the  injury 
and  iU  cause.  This  sUtute  of  limitations  fol- 
lows the  strong  developing  trend  in  the 
States  to  address  the  problem  of  long  laten- 
cy diseases,  where  the  Illness  may  not  mani- 
fest itself  for  years  after  exposure  and 
where,  even  then,  the  person  may  not  yet 
know  the  cause  of  the  illness. 

Section  303,  RetponsUMity  of  Product 
SeOert,  addresses  the  situation  where  an  in- 
jured person  cannot  serve  process  on  a  man- 
ufacturer under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  action  is  brought  and  where  the 
court  determines  that  the  plaintiff  would  be 
unable  to  enforce  a  Judgment  against  the 
manufactiuer.  In  those  two  cases,  subsec- 
tion (e)  makes  the  seller  of  the  product 
liable  to  any  plaintiff  as  if  the  seUer  were 
the  manufacturer  of  the  product. 

Section  304,  Relationship  of  Certain  Ac- 
tion* under  Title  II,  provides  that  no  evi- 
dence of  a  manufacturer  settling  a  claim 
under  TlUe  U  may  be  admissible  in  a  llUe 
III  action,  with  one  exception.  This  ap- 
proach Is  taken  because  the  issues  are  dif- 
ferent and  because  admissibility  of  such  evi- 
dence could  well  discourage  manufactiu'ers 
from  paying  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
manufacturer  contests  a  claim  under  Title 
II  and  there  is  a  Judicial  adjudication  of  re- 
sponsibility, any  element  of  a  Judgment 
from  that  proceeding  that  addressed  the 
same  lisuea  involved  in  a  later  TiUe  ni  pro- 
ceeding would  be  admissible. 

Section  306,  Preemption,  makes  it  clear 
that  only  the  negligence  standard,  the  li- 
ability of  product  sellers,  and  the  statute  of 
limitations  provisions  would  preempt  state 
law. 

Section  309.  FUing  of  a  Product  Liability 
Action,  indicates  where  such  an  action  may 
be  brought:  (1)  in  an  appropriate  court  of 
the  SUte  in  which  the  Injury  occurred, 
where  the  claimant  resides,  or  where  the 
manufacturer  resides:  or  (2)  where  there  is 
diversity  among  the  parties,  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  the  claimant  resides  or  in  which  the 
injury  occurred. 

Section  307,  Review,  sets  forth  the  appro- 
priate revieiring  courts  for  lawsuits  main- 
tained under  Title  HI. 


Section  309.  Reimbursement,  provides  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  right  of  any  manufacturer  who 
has  paid  a  claim  to  seek  reimbuiBement 
under  state  law  from  other  responsibile  per- 
sons. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 

SUBCOmtlTTKB  OK  OOVEUnCIirTAL  arricikHCT 
AND  TBI  DUniCT  OP  COLUIOU 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Governmental  Efficien- 
cy and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  a  Joint  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  the  subject  of  Government  Global 
Foresight  Capability.  The  hearing  has 
been  rescheduled  for  Tuesday,  April 
30, 1985  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  SD-342  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Marlon  Morris  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4161. 

oomtnTCK  OH  small  busihbss 

Bfr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  full  committee  meeting  in  exec- 
utive session  on  Tuesday,  March  26, 
1985  to  consider  S.  408,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide program  levels  and  authorizations 
for  programs  at  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987,  and  1988.  The  markup  will  begin 
at  11:30  a.m.  in  room  428A  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building.  For  fur- 
ther information  please  contact  Bob 
Dotchln,  staff  director,  at  224-8494. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEETT 

SUBCOMMITTEB  OM  DKFBISE  ACQUISITIOH 

roucT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Acquisition 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
March  19.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  permis- 
sible employment  and  activities  of 
former  DOD  employees^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBcoioaTm  on  labob 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  19, 
1985,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  over- 
site  asbestos  claims  facility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTB  OH  AGKICULTURK.  HUTMITIOH.  AHD 
PORBTIT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and 
FV>restry  be  authorized  to  meet  during 


the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
March  19.  1985.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  imx>act  of  technology  and  re- 
search on  agricultural  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOKXHOflRBX  OH  MAHTOWn  AHD  fBUORHB. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel, of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
March  19,  1985,  to  receive  testimony 
on  military  retirement  in  review  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986,  Department  of  De- 
fense military  authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcomamE  oh  lOLrrABT  coHmDcnoR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  19, 
1985,  to  receive  testimony  on  the  fiscal 
year  1986  military  construction  au- 
thorization bilL  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VHth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SKLSCT  COMMITm  OH  IHTILLICKHCB 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  19.  in 
closed  session,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
fiscal  year  1986  intelligence  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmtRRB  OH  FOBKIGH  BBJITIOHS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  C<Mnmlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  19.  in  a 
closed  briefing  on  Nicaragua.  Code 
Word  Level.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IMPROVED  PEACE  PROSPECTS 
IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  have  Joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  three  Senate  conctirrent 
resolutions  which  address  the  distress- 
ing situation  in  Northern  Ireland: 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolutions  4.  26. 
and  27.  They  call  for  the  mipointment 
by  the  President  of  a  special  envoy  to 
Northern  Ireland,  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
plastic  or  rubber  buUets  by  British  se- 
curity forces,  and  an  end  to  political 
and  terrorist  activity  by  the  Ulster  De- 
fense Association. 

These  resolutions  represent  a  very 
important  effort  by  the  Congress  to 
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break  the  stalemate  that  currently 
exists  in  the  volatile  region  of  North- 
em  Ireland,  where  more  than  2,000 
persons  have  died  in  violence  in  the 
past  10  years.  There  can  be  no  win- 
ners, only  losers,  if  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland  continues.  No 
easy  solution  to  the  Northern  Ireland 
problem  exists.  But  the  United  States, 
as  a  friend  of  both  the  Oovemment  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, must  play  a  more  active  role  in 
helping  our  two  friends  reach  a  settle- 
ment. 

Sending  a  special  envoy  to  Northern 
Ireland,  to  help  establish  terms  for  a 
dialog  between  the  two  countries,  de- 
serves the  support  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Such  an  initiative  clearly  falls 
within  the  U.S.  tradition  of  other 
peacemaking  efforts.  It  is  consistent 
with  our  interest  in  promoting  peace- 
ful negotiations  rather  than  violence. 

Some  progress  toward  this  goal  has 
been  made  in  1984.  A  most  promising 
initiative  was  begun  with  the  New  Ire- 
land Fbrum.  But,  we  must  find  new 
initiatives  in  1985  to  accelerate  the 
dialog  and  develop  concrete  proposals 
for  peace.  I  am  disappointed  that 
Prime  BAlnlster  Thatcher  apparently 
rejected  the  New  Ireland  Forum 
report  at  her  last  summit  meeting 
with  Prime  Bfinister  FitsEgerald.  In  her 
speech  to  Congress  in  February,  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  conveyed  a  more 
receptive  tone.  Now  is  the  time  for  her 
to  demonstrate  that  her  speech  repre- 
sented more  than  an  appeal  to  the 
Congress  and  that  she  is  prepared  to 
follow  with  concrete  proposals.  The 
summit  meeting  between  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er and  Irish  Prime  Minister  Fitzgerald 
in  November  1984  showed  a  willing- 
ness to  lessen  the  divisions  of  North- 
em  Ireland.  But  some  practical  means 
must  be  found  to  bring  about  a  mean- 
ingful dialog. 

Banning  the  use  of  plastic  or  rubber 
bullets  by  the  British  security  force, 
and  outlawing  the  Ulster  Defense  As- 
sociation, may  provide  Just  the  impe- 
tus needed  to  embark  on  serious  talks. 
Plastic  bullets  are  not  used  anywhere 
in  the  world  but  Northern  Ireland. 
These  bullets  seriously  injure,  malm 
and  disfigure  innocent  citizens  of 
Northern  Ireland.  EHimination  ol  their 
use  would  lessen  the  tension  there  and 
lower  the  level  of  violence. 

Banning  the  operations  of  the  Ulster 
Defense  Association  would  be  another 
important  practical  and  symbolic  step. 
This  organization  has  become  a  spon- 
sor of  terrorism.  Mr.  President,  terror- 
ist activity  is  abhorrent  in  all  its 
forms.  Americans  in  Beirut,  and  many 
other  spots  around  the  world,  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  terrorists. 
This  violence  is  brought  home  to  us 
again  and  again  in  our  newspapers  and 
on  our  television  screens.  We  must 
condemn  terrorism  wherever  it  occurs. 
The  Ulster  Defense  Association  con- 
tinues to  operate  as  a  terrorist  organi- 


zation In  Northern  Ireland  and  should 
be  outlawed. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
should  play  a  constructive  role  in  re- 
solving the  difficulties  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Violence  is  not  the  answer. 
The  resolutions  I  am  cosponsoilng  call 
for  specific  steps  by  the  British  and 
United  States  Governments  to  create  a 
climate  of  reason  where  bargaining 
and  dialog  can  take  place  in  good  faith 
rather  than  distrust.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  these  resolutions  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.* 


WHEN  THE  TRUTH  IS  TOLD 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  all  of  my  colleagues 
a  reading  from  the  book.  "When  the 
Truth  Is  Told:  A  History  of  Women's 
Culture  and  Community  in  Indiana. 
1875-1950."  by  Darlene  Clark  Hine  of 
Purdue  University.  Dr.  EUne  is  the 
author  of  this  project  to  recover  the 
heritage  of  black  women  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

Dr.  Hine  is  the  director  of  the  Black 
Women  in  the  Middle  West  project 
and  she  has  been  aided  by  hundreds  of 
volunteers  throughout  Indiana  and  Il- 
linois. The  purpose  of  the  Black 
Women  in  the  Middle  West  project  is 
to  recover  the  heritage  of  black 
women  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  by  col- 
lecting, cataloging,  and  preserving 
their  photographs  and  docimients. 
The  project  grew  out  of  the  Indianap- 
olis Chapter  of  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women  between  1978-80. 

Black  women  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  our  society  in  so  many  ways, 
which  will  now  be  known.  It  is  impor- 
tant and  timely  for  us  to  look  at  the 
role  of  black  women  in  this  country. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
project  I  ask  that  the  following  section 
of  Dr.  nine's  book  be  entered  into  the 
record. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  and  their 
staffs  to  aid  in  this  important  project 
by  forwarding  any  information  they 
have  to  Dr.  E>arlene  Clark  Hine,  de- 
partment of  history,  Purdue  Universi- 
ty, West  Lafayette.  IN  47907. 

The  reading  follows: 
WHKif  THx  TKirrH  M  Told:  a  Bistort  or 

Black  Womkn's  Cttltuxb  amd  CoianTinTT 

lit  IlfDiANA.  1875-1950 

nur ACS 

The  collective  experiences,  lives  and  con- 
tributions of  individual  blacli  women  in 
America  liave  been  written  in  small  print  on 
the  back  pages  of  our  historical  conaclous- 
ness.  Only  dimly  lit  memories  of  larger  than 
life  heroines  such  as  Harriet  Tubman.  So- 
journer Truth  and  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
rescue  black  women  from  total  historical  ob- 
livion. Not  all  women,  particularly  black 
women,  aspired  to  make  a  major  imprint  on 
the  recorded  canvas  of  American  life  and 
culture. 

Most  blacli  women  in  small  villages,  towns 
and  cities  simply  endeavored  to  help  im- 
prove the  lives  of  those  blacks  within  their 
local  spheres.  Thousands  of  faceless  female 
buUders  and  nurt.urers  of  black  people  need 


and  deserve  to  have  their  atory  told.  Black 
women  have  been  with  few  exceptions  omit- 
ted from  standard  American  history  text- 
books and  social  studies  curriculum  both  in 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Thus  black 
women  in  a  very  real  sense,  are  an  historical 
enigma.  No  one  seems  to  know  quite  what  to 
make  of  them. 

Scholars  generally  have  found  It  most 
convenient  to  ignore  black  women  and  to 
deny  to  them  a  distinct  historical  presence. 
Moreover  many  books  in  black  history  focus 
almost  exclusively  on  the  trials,  tribulations 
and  exploits  of  black  men  creating  subtle 
yet  devastating  distortions  In  recording  of 
black  experiences.  Indeed,  while  we  know 
quite  a  lot  about  the  Institution  of  slavery, 
for  instance,  our  knowledge  of  the  experi- 
ences and  adjustments  black  women  made 
under  the  peculiar  Institution  Is  negligible. 
Likewise  although  much  has  been  written 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  black 
church  and  the  struggles  of  civU  rights  orga- 
nisations, no  one  has  explored  in  depth  the 
role  black  women  played  within  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Decades  of  scholarly  neglect  and  oversight 
contributed  greatly  to  the  small  amount  of 
collected  manuscript  sources  and  archival 
data  pertaining  to  black  women.  As  a  double 
minority,  that  Is  being  black  and  female,  too 
many  black  women  have  regarded  the 
records  of  their  work  and  life  experience  as 
possessing  little  historical  significance.  Un- 
fortunately, assumptions  of  their  historical 
Irrelevancy  have  been  reinforced  by  the  gen- 
eral disinterest  evidenced  by  the  scholarly 
community.  This  is  not  to  say.  however, 
that  abundant  primary  source  material  does 
not  exist.  To  the  contrary,  black  women 
managed  to  preserve  scattered  records  and 
memorabilia  of  their  lives  and  women's  club 
work  activities  on  the  local  and  national 
levels.  A  great  deal  of  this  material  remains 
buried  away  in  attics,  basements,  closets  and 
in  scattered  yellowed-wlth  age  scrapbooks. 

In  late  summer,  1980  Shirley  Berd.  a 
former  grade  school  teacher  In  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  president  of  the  local  section 
of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
contacted  me  with  an  intriguing  request. 
Herd,  Vlrtea  Downey  and  several  black 
women  club  members  has  spent  three  years 
collecting  bits  and  pieces  of  information 
from  black  women  across  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana. These  modem  day  club  women  had 
originally  planned  to  write  the  history  of 
black  women  and  their  organizations  in  In- 
diana. They  had  even  secured  a  grant  from 
the  Indiana  National  Bank  after  having 
piqued  the  Interest  of  Jean  Lamm,  a  black 
women  vice  president  for  public  relations  at 
the  bank.  Upon  surveying  the  data  amassed, 
however.  Herd,  Downey.  Lamm  and  others 
decided  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  a  profes- 
sional historian. 

My  Initial  hesitancy  at  assuming  responsi- 
bUity  for  the  writing  of  a  history  of  black 
women  and  their  organizations  in  Indiana 
soon  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  agreeing  to 
write  a  book  proved  to  be  the  easiest  part  of 
the  task  which  they  explored  me  to  per- 
form. I  Interrupted  my  research  on  the  his- 
tory of  blacks  In  the  medical  profession  and 
spent  weeks  reading  books  on  Indiana  histo- 
ry and  on  women's  history.  Before  me 
loomed  the  challenge,  how  does  one  begin  to 
construct  a  history  from  tattered  bits  of 
paper,  old  photographs,  torn  souvenir  book- 
lets, undated  newspaper  clippings,  indeci- 
pherable club  notes  over  a  hundred  years 
old.  dues  and  rent  receipts  and  endless  lists 
of  names? 


In  struggling  to  discern  the  meaning  of 
their  lives  from  the  fragments  of  their 
records  I  began  to  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pic- 
ture of  countless  black  women  over  the  dec- 
ades working,  fighting,  praying,  teaching 
and  nurturing  a  race  held  hostage  by  white 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  I  conducted  a 
series  of  revealing  interviews  with  remarka- 
ble black  women  including  my  own  grand- 
mother, ranging  in  age  from  67  to  92,  in  an 
effort  to  probe  even  deeper  into  the  story  I 
was  charged  to  write. 

Their  comments  and  the  hours  of  discus- 
sion sharpened  my  own  consciousness  and 
ultimately  helped  me  to  accept  the  fact  that 
I  could  not  at  this  point  write  it  all  but  that 
I  could,  at  least,  make  a  beginning  and  help 
to  remove  part  of  the  shroud  of  Ignorance 
and  blindness  which  obscures  and  impedes 
our  understanding  of  the  odyasey  of  black 
women  at  least  in  IndiaxuL  They  spoke  the 
eloquent  truths  of  their  lives  with  honesty 
and  simplicity  and  challenged  me  to  write 
accordingly  .  .  . 

This  small  volume  represents  one  histori- 
an's attempt  to  shed  some  light  onto  the 
heretofore  unexplored  history  of  black 
women  in  Indiana.  More  than  this,  however, 
this  volume  owes  its  existence  to  the  dedica- 
tion, hardwork  and  driving  force  of  the 
black  club  women  of  the  Indianapolis  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women.  A  great  deal  more  could  be  written 
about  black  women's  culture  and  communi- 
ty in  Indiana.  There  is  a  need  for  further 
discussion  on  the  black  women  and  the 
black  family,  the  economic  role  and  profes- 
sional development  of  black  women,  to 
name  only  a  few  topics.  This  volume,  due  to 
restraints  of  space  and  time,  concentrates 
primarily  upon  the  organizational  work  of 
black  Hoosier  women  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  to  1950  .  .  .• 


VPW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  WINNER:  KRIS- 
TIN LINDHOLM 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  great  honor  of  announcing  to 
my  colleagues  the  selection  of  Miss 
Kristin  Undholm  of  Kansas  City.  MO. 
as  the  winner  of  the  38th  Annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  com- 
petition of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Kristin's  essay  was  chosen  from 
more  than  300,000  5-minute  broadcast 
scripts  on  the  theme  "My  Pledge  to 
America"  submitted  by  students  in 
high  schools  across  the  Nation  and 
abroad.  As  the  winner  of  this  coveted 
award,  Kristin  will  receive  a  $14,000 
scholarship  for  her  college  education. 

Kristin  is  a  senior  at  Center  High 
School.  She  is  president  of  the  school's 
National  Honor  Society  and  president 
of  the  speech  team.  She  is  an  award- 
winning  competitor  in  interscholastic 
debate. 

Kristin's  essay  expresses  a  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  our  great  coun- 
try and  the  world  at  large.  It  expresses 
to  stirring  language  the  idealism,  the 
optimism  and  the  commitment  of  this 
generation  of  yoimg  Americans. 

It  is  with  pride  in  Kristin  Lindholm's 
accomplishment  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  great  things  which  she  and  her 


contemporaries  will  accomplish  that  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  Kristto's  winning 
entry  to  the  VFW's  38th  Annual  Voice 
of  Democracy  Scholarship  Program  be 
entered  to  the  Cohcrcssiohal  Record. 
The  essay  follows: 

Mt  Pledge  to  Amxxica 
One  of  my  most  vivid  memories  of  kinder- 
garten is  the  day  when  I  finally  recited  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  by  memory,  without 
any  mistakes.  I  was  very  proud  of  myself, 
but  my  pride  stemmed  more  from  my 
memorization  skills  than  from  my  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  making  a 
pledge  to  my  country.  I  did  not  realize  that 
a  pledge  Is  not  a  recitation;  it  is  a  solemn 
promise  made  by  a  dedicated  person  who 
translates  the  words  into  his  actions.  By  the 
time  I  was  mature  enough  to  understand 
this,  I  bad  moved  into  upper  grades,  and  the 
school  day  no  longer  began  with  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance.  Without  that  daily  require- 
ment, I  stopped  giving  a  pledge  to  my  coun- 
try. For  too  long,  I  have  taken  for  granted 
the  priceless  opportunities  and  freedoms 
that  my  country  has  given  me,  and  I  have 
given  little  in  return.  Therefore,  I  need  to 
make  a  new,  unique  pledge— my  pledge  to 
America. 

The  members  of  many  organizations 
pledge  themselves  to  uphold  traditions,  to 
work  during  the  present  and  for  the  future, 
and  to  make  a  strong  commitment  to  the  or- 
ganizations' welfare.  I  too  decided  to  make 
that  three-part  pledge  to  America,  begin- 
ning by  pledging  to  uphold  my  country's 
traditions.  My  rich  American  heritage  began 
over  200  years  ago  when  the  colonists 
dreamed  about  shaping  America  Into  a 
country  where  the  power  to  govern  came 
from  the  people.  Adlal  Stevenson,  once  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
wrote,  "America  ...  is  the  first  community 
in  which  men  set  out  to  institutionalize  free- 
dom, responsible  government,  and  human 
equality".  Through  the  efforts  of  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  many  others,  America  became 
the  democratic  world  leader  that  she  is 
today.  I  gladly  pledge  myself  to  uphold  the 
ideal  and  history  of  America. 

One  part  of  a  pledge  is  upholding  the 
past,  but  pledges  are  useless  unless  they 
demand  present  action  and  future  commit- 
ments. I  pledge  to  serve  my  country  now 
and  to  prepare  myself  for  the  future.  Al- 
though, as  a  student,  I  do  not  vote  or  pay 
taxes,  I  can  still  support  my  country 
through  my  present  actions.  I  can  exercise 
my  constitutional  rlghU  by  keeping  in- 
formed about  Importaa^  Issues  and  voicing 
my  opinions  by  letter  or  petition  to  my  gov- 
ernment representatives.  In  addition,  I  can 
provide  important  volunteer  service  for  my 
community.  Through  service  clubs,  I  have 
worked  for  the  SalvaUon  Army,  Special 
Olympics,  and  a  school  for  autistic  children. 
By  serving  the  people  of  America,  I  am  serv- 
ing America  herself.  Working  for  my  coun- 
try now  is  extremely  important;  but,  as  na- 
tionally acclaimed  Inventor  Charles  Ketter- 
ing once  said,  "We  should  all  be  concerned 
about  the  future  because  we  will  have  to 
spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  there."  For  my 
generation,  preparing  for  the  future  is  criti- 
cal, because  soon  America's  future  will  rest 
in  our  hands.  We  must  educate  ourselves 
about  our  government  and  our  future  re- 
sponsibilities as  tax-paying,  voting  citizens. 
As  an  IndivlduaL  I  also  must  realize  my  po- 
tential so  I  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  my  country's  welfare. 

Finally,  I  pledge  myself  to  make  a  strong 
commitment  to  America.  If  I  do  not  take  my 


pledge  seriously,  then  it  is  worthless.  Words 
are  easy  to  write  and  even  easier  to  say,  but 
acting  upon  those  words  is  much  harder.  I 
cannot  pledge  myself  to  America  and  then 
put  off  my  service  and  education  until  later 
or  completely  forget  about  them.  If  I  do, 
then  I  am  guUty  of  apathy,  perhaps  the 
greatest  threat  to  democratic  America. 

Instead  of  Indifference.  I  want  to  give  my 
country  action.  Therefore.  I  pledge  myself 
to  uphold  America's  traditions,  to  work 
during  the  present  and  for  the  future,  and 
to  ctmimlt  myself  to  fulfilling  this  solemn 
promise.  My  pledge  can  make  a  difference  in 
my  goals  and  actions  and  possibly  the  goals 
and  actions  of  others  as  weU.  After  aU,  In 
the  words  of  Henry  Emerson  Posdick.  "De- 
mocracy is  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
there  are  extraordinary  possibiliUes  in  ordi- 
nary people".  I  intend  to  unlock  some  of  my 
extraordinary  potential  by  giving  and  living 
my  pledge  to  America.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NONCOM- 
MUNIST  RESISTANCE  IN  CAM- 
BODIA 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  once 
agato  war  is  raging  to  Cambodia,  forc- 
ing nearly  a  quarter  million  Cambodi- 
an civilians  to  flee  their  homeland  and 
take  refuge  to  Thailand.  During  the 
past  few  months  Vietnam,  which  has 
occupied  Cambodia  stoce  1979  with  an 
army  of  approximately  170,000  troops, 
has  attacked  and  overrun  Cambodian 
resistance  camps  near  Cambodia's 
border  with  Thailand.  The  Vietnamese 
first  attacked  the  camps  of  the  nation- 
alist Khmer  People's  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  former  Prime  Minister 
Son  Sann.  then  those  of  the  Commu- 
nist Khmer  Rouge,  and  they  have  now 
besieged  the  stronghold  of  a  smaller 
group  loyal  to  Prtoce  Nonxkmi  Sihan- 
ouk. Most  of  the  resistance  forces,  as 
weU  as  the  civilian  population  under 
their  control,  have  taken  refuge  to 
Thailand. 

The  renewed  fighting  and  the  de- 
population of  Cambodia  by  the  Viet- 
namese occupation  army  has  aroused 
little  outrage  or  even  concern  here  to 
the  United  States.  The  bitter  memory 
of  our  tragic  military  tovolvement  to 
Indochina  has  made  many  Americans 
want  to  forget  about  that  area  and  to 
distance  ourselves  from  its  current 
problems.  Moreover,  the  situation  to 
6unbodia  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  one  part  of  the  Cambodian  resist- 
ance is  led  by  the  notorious  Khmer 
Rouge  Communists,  who  carried  out 
,  massive  atrocities  against  the  Cambo- 
dian people  under  the  Pol  Pot  govern- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  not  forget 
that  there  is  another  alternative  to 
the  Vietnamese-dominated  Heng 
Samrto  regime  to  Phnom  Penh  and 
the  Chtoese-supported  Khmer  Rouge. 
The  non-Communist  KPNLF  has  dem- 
onstrated an  ability  to  wto  the  support 
of  the  Cambodian  pc^iulation  to  the 
areas  that  it  controls.  Moreover,  its 
guerrilla  forces  have  been  growing  to 
number  while   those   of  the  Khmer 
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Rouge  have  been  declining,  despite  the 
much  greater  material  support  which 
the  KR  has  received  from  China.  Al- 
though Its  camps  in  Cambodia  have 
been  overrun  by  the  Vietnamese,  the 
KPNLF  guerrilla  army  was  able  to 
escape  with  its  weapons  and  to  re- 
group in  Thailand. 

As  in  Afghanistan,  the  Cambodian 
people  are  the  victims  of  a  foreign 
Communist  aggressor  which  is  ruth- 
lessly trying  to  subjugate  and  depopu- 
late their  country  to  further  its  own 
strategic  goals.  No  less  than  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters,  the  KPNLF 
deserves  our  moral,  political,  and  ma- 
terial support.  We  must  not  forget 
them. 

I  request  that  three  articles  describ- 
ing the  recent  fighting  in  Cambodia  be 
inserted  in  the  Rxcord.  The  first  by 
Elizabeth  Becker  on  the  non-Commu- 
nist resistance  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  13.  The 
second  by  William  Shawcross  ap- 
PMred  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
January  20.  And  the  third  is  a  March  6 
Washington  Post  report  by  William 
Branlgln  on  the  Vietnamese  attack 
against  the  last  remaining  resistance 
camp  inside  Cambodia. 

I  also  request  that  the  December 
1984  preliminary  report  of  the  Law- 
yers Committee  for  International 
Human  Rights  on  "Hmnan  Rights  In 
Kampuchea"  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Wsahlngton  Post.  Jan.  13,  1085] 

Cambodia's  NoM-ComnnfisTs  Pioht  Back 
(By  Elizabeth  Becker) 

Indochina  got  back  on  the  front  page  last 
week,  thanks  to  a  particularly  bloody  Viet- 
namese attack  against  a  Cambodian  en- 
campment near  the  Thai  border.  This  story 
is  no  longer  compelling  to  Americans,  who— 
humiliated  by  defeat— left  the  region  a 
decade  ago.  But  the  fighting  goes  on,  and— 
irony  of  ironies— it  has  taken  a  turn  in  Cam- 
bodia that  Americans  only  dreamt  of  during 
the  years  of  their  involvement. 

It  wasn't  Just  any  Cambodians  the  Viet- 
namese attacked  so  brutally.  It  was  the 
camp  of  a  group  called  the  Khmer  People's 
National  Liberation  Front,  which,  despite  a 
name  that  evokes  the  VIetcong,  is  a  nation- 
alist, nen-communlst  faction  of  apparently 
increasing  strength  and  popularity.  They 
are  one  of  the  two  principal  armies  fighting 
Vietnam's  six-year  occupation  of  Cambodia. 
The  other  belongs  to  the  Khmer  Rouge.  All 
last  year  the  Vietnamese  said  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  their  Joining  in  peace  tallu  was  the 
continued  presence  of  the  murderous 
Khmer  Rouge.  But  recent  events  demon- 
strate that  Vietnam  is  not  interested  in 
peace  negotiations  and  that  its  greatest  po- 
litical concern  is  not  the  Khmer  Rouge  but 
this  nationalistic  alternative  to  all  forms  of 
Indochinese  communism. 

The  KFNLP  has  become  the  "third 
force"- neither  communist  nor  corrupt- 
that  Americans  searched  for  during  all  the 
years  of  their  involvement  in  Indochina. 
Graham  Oreene's  Quiet  American  died  for 
the  third  force.  Until  the  end  in  1975  some 
American  officials  dreamt  of  its  emergence 
to  save  the  region,  and  particularly  Viet- 
nam, from  communism.  Now,  without  any 


military  support  from  Washington,  the 
KPNLF  has  arisen  to  play  that  role  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

That  the  KPNLF  has  become  a  crucial 
target  for  Hanoi's  forces  is  beyond  question. 
Since  they  opened  fire  on  Cambodian  resist- 
ance camps  In  late  December,  the  Vietnam- 
ese have  virtually  Ignored  the  militarily  su- 
perior Khmer  Rouge  In  order  to  shell  and 
bum  the  military  camps  and  civilian  viUages 
of  the  KPNLF. 

The  KPNIjF  army  Is  barely  two-thirds  the 
sise  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  armed  forces:  It  Is 
ill-equipped:  It  has  no  major  foreign  power 
backing  to  insure  Its  survival  above  all  other 
Cambodian  factions. 

In  spite  of  this,  or  perhaps  because  of  it, 
the  KPNLF  have  nonetheless  proven  them- 
selves in  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  be 
the  greatest  political  threat  to  Vietnamese 
plana  to  entrench  Its  client  state  In  Phnom 
Penh.  Something  akin  to  a  role  reversal  has 
occurred  in  this  third  Indochina  war  being 
fought  In  Western  Cambodia. 

Whereas  in  the  first  and  second  Indochina 
wars  communist  guerrillas  captured  the 
mantle  of  independence  against  foreign  oc- 
cupation and  won  admiration  for  persever- 
ing In  spite  of  aU  odds,  the  smaU  KPNLF  Is 
beginning  to  win  a  similar  reputation  In 
Cambodia. 

If  the  current  war  was  strictly  between 
the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the  Vietnamese  im- 
posed regime  of  Heng  Samrin,  the  odds 
would  be  far  better  for  Hanoi.  It  would  then 
be  a  simple  contest  between  two  vying  wings 
of  the  same  Cambodian  communist  party. 
The  people  of  Cambodia  would  have  the 
narrow  choice  between  Pol  Pot's  brand  of 
Khmer  communism,  which  led  to  the  death 
of  well  over  one  million  Cambodians,  or  the 
Vietnamese-style  communism  now  adminis- 
tered through  the  Heng  Samrin  regime  that 
makes  Cambodia  a  near-colony  of  Vietnam. 

But  Son  Saiui.  the  leader  of  the  KPNLF, 
refused  to  leave  Cambodians  such  limited 
choices.  A  former  prime  minister  of  Cambo- 
dia in  the  '60s.  Son  Sann  organised  the 
KPNLF  around  a  platform  espousing  demo- 
cratic ideals,  a  free,  independent,  nona- 
llgned  Cambodia  and  a  sense  of  nationalism 
tied  to  Buddhism.  Unable  to  get  support 
from  non-communist  powers,  the  KPNLF 
has  had  to  rely  on  the  Chinese.  Peking  gives 
the  lion's  share  of  Its  mUltary  assistance  to 
iU  long-time  ally  the  Khmer  Rouge  and 
gives  the  leftovers  to  the  KPNLF. 

Perhaps  because  of  this  abandonment  the 
KPNLF  has  surprised  all  sides  and  made 
deep  inroads  In  occupied  Cambodia,  becom- 
ing. In  many  respects,  the  Cambodian  fac- 
tion the  others  have  to  discredit  Although 
It  Is  small  comfort,  the  punishing,  brutal  Vi- 
etnamese attacks  against  their  camps  over 
the  past  month  are  a  tribute  to  the  success 
the  KPNLF  has  had  undermining  the  Viet- 
namese occupation.  

There  to  proof  plenty  that  the  KPNLF 
rather  than  the  Khmer  Rouge  are  the  chief 
political  opponents  at  the  moment  of  the 
Vietnamese  occupiers  and  their  Cambodian 
client— the  Heng  Samrin  government. 

The  Jails  of  the  Samrin  regime  are  filled 
with  KPNLF  followers,  or  people  suspected 
of  supporting  the  KPNLF,  not  with  Khmer 
Rouge.  On  the  contrary,  the  Samrin  regime 
has  shown  extraordinary  leniency  towards 
the  Khmer  Rouge  to  whom  they  offered  a 
clemency  program  requiring  no  more  than 
one  month's  re-education  before  they  are 
welcomed  back  into  the  fold.  They  are  seen 
as  wayward  communtots  who  need  only  be 
shown  "the  true  path",  as  the  Minister  of 
Justice  said,  before  becoming  citizens  with 
full  rights  In  the  Samrin  regime. 


The  KPNLF,  on  the  other  hand,  represent 
an  entirely  antagonistic  poUtlcal  alternative. 
Over  a  year  ago.  the  Vietnamese  stepped  in 
to  eliminate  suspected  KPNLF  followers  In 
the  northwest  and  countermanded  the 
orders  of  the  representative  of  the  sup- 
posedly independent  Samrin  regime. 

When  the  Vietnamese  or  the  Heng  Samrin 
regime  are  criUclaIng  the  KPNLF  they  say 
that  there  to  nearly  no  difference  between 
the  KPNLF  and  Pol  Pot's  people.  The  Viet- 
namese are  capitalising  on  the  KPNLF's  en- 
tering into  a  loose  coalition  for  more  than 
two  years  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the 
tiny  forces  led  by  Prince  Norodom  Sihan- 
ouk. They  were  pushed  into  the  coalition  in 
a  poUtically  pragmatic  move  urged  on  them 
by  foreign  powers— China.  Thailand  and  the 
VA. 

Everyone  has  changed  aides  so  often  In 
the  continuing  war  for  Cambodia  It  to  easy 
to  get  lost  in  the  thicket.  Only  one  leader- 
Son  Sann— has  refused  to  completely 
change  sides  and  Join  the  enemy.  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  most  famous  of 
Cambodians,  has  changed  aides  so  many 
times  he  has  come  to  represent  little  more 
than  himself  and  a  vague  Khmer  national- 
ism. He  fought  against  the  Khmer  Rouge 
when  he  was  leader  of  Cambodia  but  when 
he  was  deposed  in  1970  he  went  over  to  the 
Khmer  Rouge  side  and  used  hto  consider- 
able reputation  to  encourage  Cambodians  to 
come  with  him. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  rewarded  him  by  put- 
ting Sihanouk  under  virtual  house  arrest 
after  they  came  to  power  and  armounced 
their  own  government.  Yet  today,  Sihanouk 
to  far  closer  to  hto  Khmer  Rouge  associates 
in  the  coalition  than  to  Son  Sann,  whom  he 
openly  distrusts. 

The  Heng  Samrin  regime  to  led  by  and 
flUed  with  Khmer  Rouge  who  fought  under 
Pol  Pot  and  helped  run  hto  horrible  regime. 
They  Joined  with  the  Vietnamese  when  It 
was  clear  that  they  were  next  In  line  In  Pol 
Pot's  execution  lists. 

It  to  within  thto  muddy,  bloody  context 
that  Son  Sann  stands  out  even  further. 
During  the  civil  war.  from  1970  to  1975,  Son 
Sann  refused  to  support  either  the  criminal- 
ly corrupt  and  Inept  regime  of  Lon  Nol's 
Khmer  Republic  or  its  enemy,  the  commu- 
ntot  front  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  nominally 
headed  by  Sihanouk.  As  a  result.  Son  Sann 
was  threatened  with  arrest  by  Lon  Nol. 
snubbed  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Phnom 
Penh  and  threatened  with  death  by  Sihan- 
ouk In  Peking. 

A  man  of  the  'third  force'  with  no  side  to 
support.  Son  Sann  returned  to  Paris  and  the 
life  of  an  obscure  exile  whose  mind  to  fixed 
on  events  in  hto  homeland.  When  the  Viet- 
namese were  looking  arotmd  for  a  candidate 
to  head  a  puppet  regime  should  they  over- 
throw Pol  Pot,  they  sent  an  intermediary  to 
Son  Sann  to  ask  If  he  would  Join  them.  Son 
Sann  said  no,  largely  that  two  wrongs  would 
not  make  a  right  and  that  he  was  opposed 
to  any  plans  for  a  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
Cambodia  even  if  It  would  mean  the  end  of 
the  monstrous  Pol  Pot  regime. 

When  the  Vietnamese  succeeded.  Son 
Sann  moved  from  Paris  to  a  base  on  the 
Thal-Cambodlan  border  and  set  about  trans- 
forming a  tired  band  of  refugees,  newly  ar- 
rived overseas  Cambodians  and  young  re- 
cruits into  a  mUltary  and  political  restotance 
force. 

Through  painstaking  effort  the  KPNLF's 
army  and  political  staff  grew  despite  en- 
emies on  all  sides.  When  Son  Sann's  army 
started  in  1979  It  had  some  1,000  members. 
The  Khmer  Rouge,   under  Pol  Pot,   had 


nearly  80,000  soldiers.  The  Vietnamese  occu- 
pation force  numbered  300.000. 

Yet  today  the  numbers  are  revealing.  Pol 
Pot's  Khmer  Rouge,  despite  the  vastly  supe- 
rior aid.  number  around  38.000  sokUers 
while  Son  Sann's  KPNLF  to  thought  to  be 
between  15.000  and  30.000  soldiers. 

Their  sppeal  and  propaganda  reach  deep 
Inside  Cambodia  and  into  the  government 
KPNLF  operatives  have  their  own  impres- 
sive Intelligence  network.  When  Cambodi- 
ans defect  from  the  Heng  Samrin  regime, 
dejected  that  the  Vietnamese  are  still  In 
control  of  the  country,  they  Join  the 
KPNLF  forces  If  they  decide  to  remain  in- 
volved tntbeir  country's  war. 

The  KPNLF  to  overshadowed,  however,  by 
the  chimera  of  the  Third  Force  of  Vietnam, 
by  the  extraordinary  fame  of  Sihanouk  and 
the  battlefield  reputation  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Son  Sann.  a  former  financier  who  to 
supremely  self-confident  and  patient  to. 
however,  uncharacteristically  modest  and 
shy  for  the  leader  of  a  guerrilla  movement. 
Son  Sann's  unlikely  demeanor  and  hto  age 
of  73  years  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
early  and  consistent  American  position  to 
refuse  granting  miUtary  aid  to  the  KNFLF. 
Son  Sann  expected  the  opposite.  But  the 
U.8.  would  have  no  part  In  hto  military 
plans.  The  Carter  administration  decided  to 
give  Its  tadt  support  to  the  rearming  and  re- 
grouping of  the  Khmer  Rouge  undCT  Pol 
Pot.  They  saw  no  future  for  the  KPNLF. 
The  Khmer  Rouge,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
proven  military  leaders,  fighters  who  could 
go  head  to  head  with  the  Vietnamese.  Both 
armies  benefitted  from  American  aid  to  ref- 
ugees along  the  border. 

The  Reagan  administration  continued  the 
Carter  policy  although  it  has  given  greater 
political  support  to  the  KPNLF  ss  It  hss 
grown  in  strength  and  influence.  It  was 
under  the  Reagan  administration  that 
China,  the  D.8..  and  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  put  un- 
restotable  pressure  on  Son  Sann  to  Join  In  a 
coalition  with  Sihanouk  and  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Son  Sann  believes  he  was  promised 
military  support  from  the  U.S.  in  return  for 
Joining  thto  unholy  alliance  but  that  sup- 
port never  came. 

But  the  VA.  has  abdicated  ite  military  In- 
terest in  the  Indochina  region  to  CHiina.  The 
Chinese  are  responsible  not  only  for  nearly 
all  the  armaments  sent  to  the  Ounbodian 
factions  fighting  the  Vietnamese  but  P^ing 
to  f'»"  the  major  guarantor  of  direct  mili- 
tary ssslstanoe  should  Thailand  be  attadced 
by  Vietnam  in  the  midst  of  the  current  war. 
MoTover,  it  appears  that  the  lesson  the 
U.S.  believes  It  has  learned  from  the  last 
Vietnam  War  to  that  In  Indochina  commu- 
nisU  are  better  fighters  than  non-commu- 
nists. The  Pentagon  has  repeatedly  fought 
against  any  American  military  assistance  to 
another  'third  force'  in  Indochina,  particu- 
larly not  to  the  KPNLF. 

Although  that  decision  went  sgalnst  Son 
Ssnn's  wtohes,  the  results  may  have  been  to 
the  benefit  rather  than  the  detriment  of 
the  KPLNF.  If  history  to  any  Judge,  the 
KPNLF  has  done  far  better  without  n.S. 
military  assistance  than  those  resistance 
groups  who  received  American  aid.  One 
need  only  remember  the  Kurds,  the  antl- 
C:astro  Cubans  and  the  rebeto  in  Angola  who 
received  direct  or  indirect  American  aid  so 
long  as  an  American  enemy  could  be  bled  by 
their  forces  but  lost  that  aid  when  Washing- 
ton found  their  resistance  inconvenient. 

Some  of  the  Cambodians  in  the  non-com- 
munist restotance  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
high  price  of  American  military  assistance. 


They  are  veterans  of  the  corrupt  Lon  Nol 
regime  which  from  1970  until  its  defeat  In 
1975.  was  underwrittra  by  the  VS.  Dp  untU 
the  Isst  weeks  the  VS.  gave  uncritkal  sup- 
port to  Lon  Nol  despite  all  evidence  that  be 
was  losing  the  war  through  corruption  and 
neglect  as  surely  as  the  Khmer  Rouge  were 
winning  it 

For  all  of  these  reasons  American  military 
—««*«■"'*  to  the  KFNI^  to  not  the  auto- 
matic answer  some  have  put  forth.  The 
KPNLF  hss  emerged  as  the  most  independ- 
ent Cambodian  force  fighting  in  what  could 
be  seen  ss  a  tbree-ooroered  war  for  Cambo- 
dia. The  Khmer  Rouge  are  discredited  not 
only  for  their  murderous  regime  but  for 
their  long-standing  allegiance  to  and  de- 
pendence on  China.  The  Vietnamese  caU 
them  a  puppet  of  China  end  the  Csmhodlan 
people  see  a  gnm  of  truth  In  the  charge.  Of 
course  the  Heng  Samrin  regime  to  regularly 
caUed  a  puppet  of  Hanoi,  a  charge  that  also 
sticks. 

The  KPNLF.  the  orphans  of  the  war. 
cannot  be  portrayed  as  any  country's  client 
True,  the  resistance  does  depoid  on  the  ex- 
pensive goodwill  of  Thailand  for  a  safe 
haven  and  dqiendable  supply  route;  snd 
without  Chinese  military  supplies  It  would 
have  languished  with  little  chance  to  prove 
its  military  ability.  Moreover,  by  Joinhig  in 
the  loose  coalition  with  Sihanouk  and  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  the  KPNLF  has  tainted  IU 
reputation.  But  oompared  to  the  other 
groups  fighting  In  the  war.  the  KPNLF  can 
hardly  be  accused  as  acting  as  a  stand-in  for 
a  major  foreign  power. 

Son  Sann  to  adamant  that  he  to  not  inter- 
ested in  massive  military  aid.  nothing  that 
even  vaguely  resembles  the  scale  of  aid 
given  the  old  Lon  Nol  regime.  He  to  equally 
uninterested  in  the  American  Interference 
that  went  along  with  the  aid.  Rather,  he 
has  a  modest  shewing  list  of  equipment  be 
wanU  shipped  to  hto  troops— nothing  more 
or  less. 

It  to  questionable  whetha*  the  VS.  to  ca- 
pable much  less  wOllng  to  give  even  limited 
supplies  without  demanding  a  price  that 
would  diminish  the  appeal  of  the  KPNLF. 

As  of  thto  week,  the  question  to  of  utmost 
importance.  The  Vietnamese  have  destroyed 
sll  of  the  major  KPNLF  camps  including 
their  headqusrters  at  AmpIL  Moreover  the 
Vietnamese  have  changed  tactics.  Besides 
destroying  camps,  they  have  stationed 
themselves  in  what  appear  to  be  permanent 
bases  smack  up  against  the  border  to  pre- 
vent the  KPNLF  from  returning  to  Cambo- 
dia. The  Vietnamese  apparently  want  to  cut 
off  the  KPNLF  from  their  routes  Inside 
Cambodia— routes  they  have  used  success- 
fully to  harass  Vietnamese  troops,  organise 
their  followers  around  the  country,  gain 
new  recruits  and  circulate  propaganda 
against  the  Vietnamese  occupation. 

Those  KPNIiF  acUvlties  have  proved  too 
effective  sgalnst  the  Vietnamese  occupiers. 
They  hope  to  stamp  out  the  non-communist 
resistance  and  leave  the  Cambodians  with 
the  chofcx  of  either  the  Khmer  Rouge  or 
their  Heng  Samrin  regime. 

The  next  stage  to  crucial.  Have  the  non- 
communists  suffered  a  military  defeat  that 
will  leave  them  incapable  of  regrouping  and 
expanding?  How  should  the  U.S.  and  other 
sympathetic  powers  respond  without  Jeop- 
ardising the  KPNLF?  Is  the  KPNLF  the  last 
gasp  of  the  dream  of  a  third  force  or  has  It 
emerged  as  the  powerfully  attractive  Inde- 
pendence fighters  that  sc»nehow  survive  for- 
eign occupiers  as  other  Indochinese  guerril- 
las before  them.  Including  those  who  fought 
with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh? 


(Ftom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jsn.  30. 19651 
Wab.  DisaupnoH.  Dbatb:  Cambodu's 
I  Aaomr 


(By  Willlsm  Shawcross) 

Lomtoa.— Along  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border  right  now.  close  to  300.000  people  are 
hudcUlng  from  the  sun  by  a  tank  ditch,  their 
only  shelter  blue  strips  of  plastic  draped 
over  sticks,  their  only  food  and  water  pro- 
vided, like  the  plasUc.  by  the  United  Nations 
every  day.  Their  only  expectation,  more 
war.  more  disruptioo.  more  death. 

They  are  Cambodian  refugees,  the  latest 
Cambodian  victims  of  two  refussls.  Viet- 
nam's refusal  to  accept  any  compromise  in 
IU  attempU  to  dominate  aU  of  Camhodla 
and  the  refusal  of  China.  Thailand  and 
their  allies  to  let  Vietnam  get  away  unbar- 
assed  with  the  ssd  UtUe  country  that  Cam- 
bodia has  so  long  been  snd  so  Icmg  probably 
will  be. 

In  April.  Vietnam  will  be  celebrating  the 
lOtb  anniversary  of  Its  victory  over  the 
United  States.  Scores  of  U.S.  reporters  snd 
TV  crews  have  been  invited.  But  the  Viet- 
namese are  imllkely  to  allow  them  to  wit- 
ness its  failure  to  achieve  a  similar  victory 
In  neighboring  Cambodia,  where  its  five- 
yesr  effort  to  suppress  all  opposition  cli- 
maxed in  recmt  we^s  with  massive  attacks 
cm  the  csmps  of  the  main  non-communist 
resistanoe  group,  the  Khmer  People's  Na- 
tional liberation  Front  or  KPNLF,  along 
the  Thai  border.  These  dry  season  attacks 
have  become  annual  evenU.  but  thto  year 
the  assault  has  been  egiecially  virulent 

Vietnam  invaded  Camhodla  at  the  end  of 
1978  to  overthrow  its  former  allies,  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  Thdr  leader.  Pol  Pot  hsd 
ruled  Csmbodia  with  sppalllng  brataUty 
since  AmU.  1975.  More  than  1  million  of 
Csmbodia's  7  million  people  are  thou^t  to 
have  died  under  their  rule.  The  Khmer 
Rouge  slso  continually  atta^ed  ^Hetnamese 
positions  snd  villages  over  the  country's 
mutual,  long-disputed  border.  It  was  this, 
not  the  abuse  of  human  rights  within  Cam- 
bodia, whidi  persusded  the  Vietnamese  to 
invade. 

After  the  Vietnsmese  army  drove  the 
Khmer  Rouge  from  Phnom  Penh.  Vietnam 
installed  a  puppet  government  Thto  regime, 
headed  by  Heng  Sanirln.  a  former  Khmer 
Rouge  officer,  to  stfll  in  power,  sustained  by 
between  160.000  and  300.000  Vietnamese 
troops.  But  althouili  Hanoi  and  its  new  ally 
control  most  of  Cambodian  oountiyside  and 
p<qnila^ton.  the  resistance  to  them  appears 
to  be  growing. 

Thto  to  because  for  msny  Csmbodians  lib- 
eration from  the  Khmer  Rouge  In  1979  hss 
now  become  occupied  by  the  Vietnamese. 
The  Hmg  Samrin  regime  to  far  less  brutal 
than  the  Khmer  Rouge,  which  attempted  to 
return  Cambodia  to  what  it  caUed  Year 
2Sero.  turning  the  country  Into  a  vast  agri- 
cultural gulag. 

NonethelesB.  the  Heng  Samrin  govem- 
moit  to  Marxist-Leninist  and  lias  became  in- 
creasingly dogmatic  sinoe  1979.  And  real 
power  to  In  the  bands  of  the  Vietnamese, 
who  have  advisers  in  every  ministry  and 
every  provincial  administration. 

Now  there  are  three  resistanoe  groups 
based  dose  to  or  along  the  Thai  border  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  the  KPNLF  and  a  group  led 
by  Cambodia's  former  ruler.  Prince  Noro- 
dom <^*i»ivwik  They  are  linked  in  a  loose 
coalition  government  led  by  Sihanouk.  It  to 
thto  government  not  that  of  Heng  Samrin. 
that  to  recognised  by  the  United  Nations. 
All  three  groups  exist  because  supplies  are 
brought  through  Thailand,  which  has  pro- 
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tested  moBt  strongly  the  presence  of  Viet- 
namese troops  In  Cambodia.  Thailand  has 
always  seen  Cambodia  as  a  buffer  between 
it  and  Vietnam. 

But  the  Khmer  Rouge,  with  35,000  troops, 
have  a  problem  of  recruitment.  They  are 
stUl  widely  feared.  The  KPNLF.  by  contrast, 
has  no  record  of  brutality.  As  a  non-commu- 
nist group,  it  attracts  Cambodians  dlaillu- 
sioned  with  both  the  Cambodian  and  the  Vi- 
etnamese versions  of  communism. 

The  third  group,  also  non-communist,  is 
that  of  Sihanouk  himself.  It  numbers  only 
about  5.000  troops  and  is  therefore  leas  sig- 
nificant than  the  KPNIiF. 

Sihanouk  is  also  by  now  a  less  effective 
leader  than  the  leader  of  the  KPNIiF.  This 
is  Son  Sann,  a  frail,  modest  73-year-old 
former  prime  minister  of  Cambodia,  who 
left  the  country  in  the  1960s  because  of  his 
disagreements  with  the  prince.  Until  the 
late  '708,  Son  Sann  remained  in  exile  in 
Paris.  When  the  Vietnamese  invaded  Cam- 
bodia. They  approached  him  to  lead  their 
puppet  regime.  Instead  he  began  to  try  to 
construct  his  KPNU  out  of  the  refugees 
who  had  fled  to  the  Thai  border.  By  the  end 
of  1984,  Son  Sann  had  a  force  of  about 
20.000. 

Son  Sann,  consistent  and  courteous,  is  an 
unlikely  guerrilla  leader.  He  maintains  that 
VS.  officials  promised  him  military  assist- 
ance if  he  formed  the  coalition  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  If  so.  that  promise  has  not 
been  fulfilled. 

The  Chinese,  Vietnam's  principal  enemy, 
have  been  generous  with  arms  shipments  to 
their  Khmer  Rouge  ally  and  niggardly  with 
the  KPNIiF  and  Sihanouk.  So  when  the 
recent  massive  Vietnamese  attacks,  KPNLF 
forces  were  routed  quickly  from  their  settle- 
ments. They  may  hiave  moral  support  from 
much  of  the  outside  world,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  means  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Vietnamese  have  been  at  such  pains 
to  destroy  the  KPNLF  bases  and  infrastruc- 
ture precisely  because  of  the  KPNLPs  polit- 
ical successes  at  home  and  abroad.  After  the 
first  KPNLF  camp  was  destroyed  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Heng  Samrin  regime's  minister  of 
defense  sent  a  message  of  congratulations  to 
the  troops  involved.  He  said  they  had  "to  a 
large  extent  succeeded  in  blocking  enemy 
infiltration  into  the  Interior." 

The  Vietnamese  have  captured  many 
KPNLF  infUtrators.  Indeed  most  political 
prisoners  inside  Cambodia  are  associated 
with  the  KPNLF.  Captured  Khmer  Rouge 
prisoners,  as  strayed  communist  comrades, 
are  treated  remarkably  leniently  by  the  Vi- 
etnamese— one  month's  reeducation  is 
standard.  It  is  the  KPNLF  people  who  are 
tortured  and  killed. 

Vietnam's  other  consideration  is  to  de- 
stroy the  credibility  of  the  KPNLF  interna- 
tionally. The  increasing  political  success  of 
the  KPNLF  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
enabling  Western  governments  and  the 
Assn.  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  to  support 
the  coalition  in  which  the  Khmer  Rouge  are 
the  dominant  military  partners. 

Whether  the  KPNIiF  will  be  able  to  grow 
must  depend  on  the  level  of  support  it  geU 
from  the  outside.  Son  Sann  has  appealed 
for  more  help  from  the  United  SUtes— not 
large-scale  military  assistance  as  was  given 
by  Washington  In  the  early  1970s  with  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  the  right-wing 
regime  In  Cambodia,  but  for  enough  materi- 
al so  that  his  forces  can  better  resist  Viet- 
namese  fire  power.  In  recent  days,  KPNLF 
leaders  have  also  said  they  may  abandon 
their  fixed  bases  along  the  Thai  border  in 
favor  of  guerrilla  infiltration  of  Cambodia- 


Just  what  the  Vietnamese  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent. 

Whether  pressure  from  the  front  and  the 
Khmer  Rouge  (whoae  camps  have  yet  to  be 
hit  in  the  current  offensive)  will  ever  be 
enough  to  force  the  Vietnamese  to  a  com- 
promise Is  not  clear.  Vietiuun  has  said  that 
It  will  leave  Cambodia  only  when  "the 
threat  from  China"  Is  lifted.  That  "threat" 
has  been  variously  described  as  aid  to  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  assistance  to  resistance 
groups  in  Laos  and  military  pressure  along 
Vietnam's  northern  border  with  China. 

Until  and  unless  there  is  some  sort  of  rap- 
prochment  between  the  Soviet  Union,  Viet- 
nam's principal  ally,  and  China,  that  seems 
unlikely  to  happen.  For  China,  the  present 
stalemate  has  obvious  benefits.  As  for  the 
Reagan  Administration,  it  has  been  content 
to  follow  the  Chinese  line.  All  governments, 
including  their  own.  have  misused  Cambodi- 
ans for  years  now.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  Is  about  to  change.  But  it 
is  an  Issue  which  should  remain  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  Vietnamese  10th  anniversary 
celebrations. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  ICar.  6,  19851 

ViKTMAiiKSX  Forces  Attack  Last  Rksistaiicx 

SxioiiaHOLD  IN  Cambodia 

(By  William  Branigin) 

Barokok.  March  5.— Vietnamese  forces  in 
Cambodia  today  turned  their  guns  on  the 
last  resistance  base  stiU  intact  on  the  Cam- 
bodian side  of  the  border  with  Thailand,  at- 
tacking guerrillas  loyal  to  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  at  a  northern  stronghold  opposite 
the  Thai  village  of  Tatum.  resistance  and 
Thai  military  sources  said. 

The  Thai  military  reported  later  that 
about  800  Vietnamese  soldiers  had  crossed 
the  border  In  the  area  of  the  fighting.  Thai 
troops  backed  by  artillery  were  battling  to 
dislodge  the  Intruders  from  three  hills  in 
Thai  territory,  the  military  said.  No  other 
details  or  confirmation  were  immediately 
available. 

He  said  guerrilla  defenders  inflicted 
"quite  heavy  casualties"  on  the  Vietnamese, 
who  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  camp's 
"first  line  of  defense"  about  seven  miles 
from  its  headquarters.  Mealy  said  fighting 
also  was  going  on  farther  inside  Cambodia, 
about  17  miles  from  the  Oreen  Hill  camp, 
and  that  guerrillas  had  found  the  bodies  of 
some  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  taken  their 
weapons. 

Thai  military  sources  confirmed  that  the 
Vietnamese  had  begun  a  long  awaited  oper- 
ation against  the  camp  but  said  they  had  no 
details  of  the  fighting.  No  estimates  of  casu- 
alties on  either  side  were  available. 

The  Thai  military  charged  that  Vietnam- 
ese artillery  shells  landed  in  Thailand's 
Suiin  Province  when  gunners  overshot  the 
Oreen  Hill  camp. 

Vietnamese  shelling  was  also  reported  on 
Cambodia's  western  border  with  Thailand, 
north  of  the  Thai  town  of  Aranyaprathet. 
Refugees  from  Cambodian  resistance  settle- 
ments overrun  earlier  in  the  current  Viet- 
namese offensive  were  forced  to  flee  two 
evacuation  sites  and  move  farther  into  Thai- 
land, according  to  reports  from  the  border. 

Since  the  Vietnamese  began  their  offen- 
sive in  November,  they  have  overrun  or 
forced  the  evacuation  of  all  major  border 
camps  of  the  communist  Khmer  Rouge  and 
the  anticommunlst  Khmer  :>eople's  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front,  the  two  largest  factions 
in  a  three-party  coalition  of  Cambodian  re- 
sistance groups  fighting  the  six-year-old  Vi- 
etnamese occupation  of  their  country.  Si- 
hanouk. 63.  Is  president  of  the  coalition. 


Until  now,  the  smallest  faction,  the  Armee 
Nationale  Slhanoukiste.  loyal  to  the  former 
Cambodian  monarch,  had  been  spared  in 
the  offensive.  In  a  recent  Interview,  Sihan- 
ouk said  the  Vietnamese  either  planned  not 
to  attack  his  forces  in  an  effort  to  sow  suspi- 
cions of  a  "secret  deal"  between  him  and 
Hanoi,  or  were  merely  saving  his  camp  for 
"dessert"  in  their  current  campaign. 

In  launching  a  drive  against  the  Sihanouk 
faction,  which  claims  10,000  fighters  but 
poses  no  serious  military  threat  to  the  Viet- 
namese, Hanoi's  forces  apparently  hope  to 
deny  the  resistance  coalition  any  last  claim 
to  a  "liberated  zone"  on  Cambodian  soil. 

Since  Novemtwr,  the  Vietnamese  have 
forced  practically  the  entire  250,000  Cambo- 
dian population  of  this  sone  along  the 
border  to  flee  into  Thailand.  Those  evacuat- 
ed include  about  32.000  civilians  who  fled 
Oreen  Hill  and  nearby  camps  during  Viet- 
namese attacks  in  April  1984  and  gathered 
at  a  site  called  Camp  David,  about  nine 
miles  north  of  the  border. 

Currently,  according  to  western  relief  offi- 
cials and  resistance  sources,  there  are  no  ci- 
vilians left  In  the  Oreen  Hill  camp.  SPian- 
ouk  has  said  the  camp  Is  defended  by  about 
5.000  of  his  fighters,  with  the  rest  of  his 
guerrilla  force  operating  inside  Cambodia. 

Sihanouk  is  scheduled  to  return  to  Bang- 
kok later  this  week  from  a  tour  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  then  fly  to  Canton, 
China.  Sihanouk,  whose  uneasy  coalition 
government  is  recognixed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  called  on  Chinese  leaders  to  re- 
lieve Vietnameae  pressure  on  the  resistance 
by  teaching  Hanoi  a  "second  lesson."  remi- 
niscent of  the  1979  Chinese  invasion  of  sev- 
eral northern  Vietnameae  provinces. 

Mealy  said  the  "defense  ministers"  of  the 
three  resistance  factions  agreed  in  a  meet- 
ing Sunday  that  Khmer  Rouge  and  Khmer 
People's  National  Liberation  Front  guerril- 
las would  aid  the  SlhanoukisU  if  their 
Oreen  Hill  camp  were  attacked. 

The  attack  came  as  Australian  Foreign 
Minister  Bill  Hayden  was  preparing  to  visit 
Hanoi  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  Cambodian 
conflict. 

Human  Riorts  In  Kampuchka:  Prklimimart 
Summary  or  Findings  and  Conclusions 

December  1984 

(Prepared  by  the  Lawyers  Committee  for 

International  Human  Rights) 


pritack 
This  interim  report  is  based  on  a  human 
rights  fact-finding  mission  to  Kampuchea  ■ 
by  the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Internation- 
al Human  Rights.  The  mission,  which  took 
place  from  October  30  until  November  14. 
1984.  was  the  first  human  rights  fact-find- 
ing trip  to  that  country  in  at  least  the  past 
fifteen  years.  The  delegation  was  led  by 
Floyd  Abrams.  a  partner  in  the  New  York 
law  firm  Cahill  Oordon  &  Relndel  who  Is  a 
constitutional  law  expert  and  leading  first 
amendment   attorney.   He   was   Joined   by 


■  We  use  the  tenn  "Kampuchea"  to  refer  to  the 
nation  kms  known  aa  Cambodia  became  the  fonner 
denotation  la  common  to  both  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Kampuchea,  which  controU  the  Interior  of 
the  country,  and  the  Coalition  Oovemment  of 
Democratic  Kampuchea,  which  controU  border  re- 
gions and  holds  the  country'i  leat  at  the  United 
Natlom.  We  note  that  two  of  the  three  partiea  to 
the  Coalatlon.  the  Khmer  People's  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  led  by  former  Prime  Minister  Son  Sann, 
and  the  National  United  Proot  for  an  Independent, 
Neutral.  Peaceful  and  Cooperative  Cambodia,  ted 
by  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  still  refer  to  the 
country  as  Cambodia 


Diane  Orentlicher,  deputy  director  of  Law- 
yers Committee,  and  Stephen  Heder,  an  aca- 
demic expert  on  Kampuchea. 

The  investigation  focused  on  practices 
both  in  the  Interior  of  Kampuchea,  in  areas 
administered  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
Kampuchea  (PRK),  which  is  led  by  Heng 
Samrin  and  supported  by  Vietnam,  and  in 
border  regions  administered  by  the  Coali- 
tion Oovemment  of  Democratic  Kampu- 
chea (CODK). 

Despite  repeated  requests  by  the  Lawyers 
Committee  to  the  government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Kampuchea  over  a  period 
of  several  months,  the  group  was  not  grant- 
ed permission  to  visit  Phnom  Penh  and 
other  areas  under  Its  control.  Accordingly 
the  delegation's  investigation  of  practices  in 
the  PRK  is  based  primarily  on  Interviews 
with  persons  who  recently  fled  from  the  in- 
terior to  border  regions  which  the  delegates 
were  allowed  to  visit. 

The  delegates  were  granted  extensive 
access  to  areas  controlled  by  the  Khmer 
People's  National  liberation  Front 
(KPNLF).  the  larger  of  the  two  non-commu- 
nist parties  to  the  CODK.  For  reasons  of 
time  and  logistics,  the  group  did  not  seek 
permission  to  visit  areas  administered  by 
the  other  non-communist  party  to  the  coali- 
tion, which  is  led  by  Prince  Norodom  Sihan- 
ouk. 

Mr.  Abrams  and  Ms.  Orentlicher  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  Malai-Makhoeun.  an  area 
controlled  by  Democratic  Kampuchea  (DK). 
which  governed  Kampuchea  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Pol  Pot  from  1975  until  1979.  Mr. 
Heder  was  denied  permission  to  visit  this 
area.  While  in  Malai-Makhoeun  the  two  del- 
egates met  twice  with  leng  Sary.  who  served 
as  Poreiffi  Minister  under  Pol  Pot.  and  sev- 
eral other  DK  leaders.  The  delegation's  con- 
clusions about  current  conditions  in  DK 
areas  are  based  on  interviews  with  persons 
who  recently  fled  iU  control,  as  well  as  In- 
formation gathered  during  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Abrams  and  Ms.  Orentlicher  to  Malai-Bfak- 
hoeun. 

In  addition  to  Kampucheans  living  in 
border  regions,  the  delegates  met  with  Kam- 
pucheans who  had  left  the  border  areas  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  holding  center  in  Khao 
I  Dang.  Thailand,  administered  by  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees. They  also  met  with  relief  workers  on 
the  border  who  have  daily  contact  with 
Kampucheans  living  near  the  border  offi- 
cials of  private  and  international  organiza- 
tions involved  in  the  relief  effort  based  In 
Bangkok;  United  SUtes  officials,  including 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand.  John 
Oimther  Dean:  Journalists  and  others  in  a 
position  to  provide  background  information. 

The  overview  they  provided  could  not.  of 
course,  compensate  for  the  g^M  left  by  the 
delegates'  inability  to  visit  the  PRK.  and 
other  limitations  on  their  inquiry.  Accord- 
ingly, the  information  they  obtained  is  not 
comprehensive,  even  on  the  Issue  of  current 
human  rights  conditions  In  Kampuchea. 
Nevertheless,  a  clear  pattern  of  violations 
emerged  from  the  individual  testimonies 
that  the  mission  Judged  to  be  reliable. 
Those  patterns  are  the  subject  of  this  Inter- 
im report. 

A  more  complete  report  on  the  delega- 
tion's visit  will  be  published  by  the  Lawyers 
Committee  in  early  1985.' 


DRROSUCnOI) 

Six  years  after  the  Vietnameae  invasion 
precipitated  the  collapse  of  Pol  Pot's 
regime,  an  era  of  retro^iecUon  over  its  ex- 
ceptional brutality  appears,  most  belatedly, 
to  have  begun.  A  serious  film  and  a  number 
of  book-length  aocotmts  by  Journalists  and 
academics  have  recently  appeared  or  will 
soon  be  released,  each  attempting  to  deepen 
otir  awareness  and  underatandlng  of  the 
savage  and  tragic  events  that  took  place  in 
that  period.  What  occurred  then  Involved 
mass  murder  on  a  scale  rarely  encountered 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  To  refer  to  thoae 
acts  as  "human  rights"  violations  suggests 
anew  the  limitations  of  our  language  to  de- 
scribe the  undescribable. 

Violations  of  the  nearly  unprecedented 
scale  and  gravity  of  those  committed  in  the 
mld-70's  demand  a  full  historical  and  legal 
accounting.*  But  in  undertaking  this  investi- 
gation, our  purpose  was  to  examine  the 
human  rights  of  Kampucheans  today,  a  sub- 
ject that  also  deserves  our  attention. 

The  undertaking  required  us  to  overcome 
a  pervasive  reluctance  within  the  interna- 
tional community  to  scrutinize  current 
human  rights  problems  in  Kampuchea, 
problems  that  pale  before  the  overwhelming 
brutalities  of  Pol  Pot's  rule  but  which  are 
nonetheless  all  too  reaL  The  reticence  Is  un- 
derstandable, but  at  some  point  must  stop 
holiUng  away.  The  breadth  of  the  violations 
that  occurred  imder  the  DK  regime  Justifies 
neither  ignoring  current  realities  nor  con- 
cluding that  nothing  better  or  be  hoped  for 
Kampucheans. 

CONSIXIOHS  IN  TBK  PBOFLRS  RKTUBLIC  OF 


The  rule  of  law  is  not  respected  in  any  se- 
rious sense  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
Kampuchea.  For  the  hundreds  or  perhaps 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  who  inhabit 
Its  Jails,  Ixatings  are  commonplace  and 
more  sophisticated  forms  of  torture  usual. 
Their  rights  suffer  from  the  virtually  com- 
plete absence  of  a  functioning  legal  process. 
Persons  suspected  of  supporting  resistance 
activity  are  typically  arrested  without 
charges  being  made,  imprisoned  without 
being  sentenced  or  convicted,  and  kept  in 
Jail  for  indeterminate  periods. 
Phytical  iiUegritti 

Persons  detained  on  suspicion  of  support- 
ing resistance  activities  are  routinely  tor- 
tured in  the  early  weeks  of  their  detention.* 
During  interrogation  sessions,  denials  of  the 
interrogator's  charges  are  simply  not  ac- 
cepted. Instead,  confessions  are  forced  from 
recalcitrant  prisoners.*  One  prisoner  de- 
scribed an  interrogation  session  In  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"When  I  arrived  [at  the  prison  in  Battam- 
bang  City]  they  asked  me  whether  it  was 
true  or  not  that  I  was  a  Sereikar  [Le..  non- 
communist  resistance]  agent  ....  And 
when  ...  I  said  I  was  not  a  Sereikar  agent, 
they  l>eat  me  and  used  electric  wire  on  me 
as  well  and  I  have  marks  In  three  places.  I 


'The  final  report  win  address  human  rights  con- 
ditions In  areas  administered  by  the  PRK.  the  DK 
and  the  KFNLF.  respectively. 


'The  Cambodia  Documentation  Commission  Is. 
under  the  supervision  of  David  Elawk.  working 
toward  such  an  accounting. 

<  While  moat— but  not  aU— of  the  prisonoa  we 
Interviewed  admitted  to  some  form  of  leslstanoe  ac- 
tivity, all  were  accused  of  It  In  the  course  of  Interro- 
gation. We  met  no  prisoner  accused  of  a  common 
crime.  A  recent  defector  from  the  Phnom  Penh 
police  force  told  us  that  such  prisoners  are  also  tor- 
tured. 

'The  prisoner  testimony  we  received  indicated 
that  confessions  served  to  avert  tiarsh  treatment 
during  interrogation,  but  not  to  mitigate  the  length 
of  detention. 


was  beaten  with  a  truncheon  and  a  metal 
pipe  which  they  had  cut  down  to  a  length  of 
about  one  meter  so  that  it  was  easy  to  use. 
and  they  covered  my  head  with  a  plaatic  bag 
of  the  type  used  here  for  containing  rice.  At 
that  time,  because  I  couldn't  stand  the  pain. 
I  let  myself  confess  that  I  really  was  a  Serei- 
kar agent." 

Beatings— with  truncheons,  metal  pipes  or 
rifle  stocks— appear  to  be  the  most  common 
form  of  torture.  Several  prismiers  described 
how  they  were  beaten  while  suspended  from 
the  celling,  their  arms  trussed  up  Iwhind 
their  back.  As  the  above-quoted  testimony 
indicates,  beatings  are  often  supplemented 
with  other  forms  of  torture:  electric  shock; 
the  "plastic  bag"  treatment:  blowing  lye 
powder  in  the  prisoners'  faces  and  tighten- 
ing metal  contraptions  aroimd  their  heads. 

The  beatings  are  often  brutal.  One  former 
prisoner  described  bis  interrogator's  re- 
sponse when  he  refused  to  indicate  who  was 
involved  with  him  in  resistance  activities: 

"While  I  was  still  stubbornly  refusing  to 
talk  about  my  faction,  the  guy  who  bad  his 
foot  up  on  the  table  kicked  me  right  in  the 
side,  and  I  fell  off  the  chair.  And  then  he 
picked  up  the  electric  cable  and  whipped  me 
on  the  back.  And  then  he  had  me  sit  back 
up  again,  and  then  he  said  to  me,  Tm  only 
going  to  ask  you  one  more  time,  who's  in 
this  with  you?'  But  I  remained  stubborn  and 
wouldn't  answer.  And  then  he  stomped  on 
my  instep  with  the  boot,  ripping  open  a 
woimd.  and  I  still  have  a  scar.  And  he  ripped 
off  my  shirt  and  then  grabbed  me  by  my 
chest  hairs  and  pulled  them  out  with  such 
force  that  I  was  lifted  up  out  of  the  chair, 
and  I  began  to  bleed  .  .  .  ." 

In  this  and  other  cases,  the  delegates  ob- 
served scars  that  backed  up  claims  of  tor- 
ture. 

Although  we  received  few  reports  of  pris- 
oners dying  as  a  result  of  torture,  we  beard 
many  accounts  of  prisoners  dying  from  mal- 
nutrition or  tmtreated  diseases  One  prison- 
er held  for  26  months  at  the  Kandal  provin- 
cial JaQ  claimed  that  three  prisoners  had 
died  of  disease  In  that  period,  three  more  by 
^lanifing  themselves,  and  two  from  t>eatings 
administered  during  interrogation.  Other 
fonner  prisoners  routinely  reported  deaths 
in  detention  due  to  hunger  or  Illness. 
Armt  and  detention 

Among  recently-released  prisoners  from 
various  regions  of  the  interior  whom  the 
delegates  interviewed,  a  striking  consist- 
ent pattern  of  arbitrary  arrest,  interroga- 
tion and  detention  emerged.  Persons  were 
taken  into  custody  without  warrant,  formal 
charges,  or  any  other  form  of  legal  process. 
At  no  time  were  they  brought  before  a 
Judge  or  other  Judicial  authority.  Indeed, 
the  concepts  had  no  meaning  to  the  former 
prisoners  who  were  interviewed.  They  were 
interrogated  at  some  point  within  the  first 
wedcs  of  their  detention,  and  the  process  of 
interrogation  was  typically  rq>eated  several 
times  in  the  ensuing  weelts  or  months. 

Sentencing  as  such  is  rare  in  the  PRK.  at 
least  with  respect  to  political  prisoners.  The 
typical  political  prisoner  begins  detention 
with  no  idea  bow  long  it  will  last,  and  is  en- 
lightened on  this  point  only  by  his  actual 
release,  often  several  years  later. 

Convictions  by  a  Judicial  organ  appear  to 
l>e  a  rarity,  afforded  to  only  a  select  minori- 
ty of  prisoners  in  the  interior.  Although  the 
PRK  has  established  People's  Revolution- 
ary Tribunals  to  try  cases,  only  one  of  the 
former  prisoners  interviewed  by  the  delega- 
tion had  been  sentenced  by  such  a  tribunal. 
He  was  not  present  during  the  proceeding: 
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he  wms  advised  of  It  Aftemrard.  but  even  he 
waa  not  told  how  long  hla  sentence  would 
be. 

A  number  of  former  prisoners.  dvU  serv- 
ants and  police  from  the  PRK  were,  howev- 
er, aware  of  several  public  tribunal  proceed- 
ings in  important  political  eases  in  which 
sentences  were  broadcast  by  the  govern- 
ment. Recent  defectors  from  the  Phnom 
Penh  police  force  were  also  aware  of  secret 
tribunal  proceedings  in  which  lengthy 
prison  sentences  or  executions  were  ordered 
in  common  criminal  cases  of  a  serious 
nature. 

Priaon  condiHont 

During  the  early  stages  of  detention,  pris- 
oners are  frequently  kept  in  foot  shackles  at 
all  times  when  they  are  not  actually  being 
interrogated.  One  former  prisoner  described 
this  condition  in  the  following  terms:  "The 
shackles  were  attached  to  a  cement  plat- 
form about  300  centimeters  high.  My  feet 
were  placed  through  them  and  I  sat  on  the 
ground  with  each  foot  held  in  shackles. 
There  were  ten  of  us  shackled  in  there  in 
two  rows  facing  one  another." 

Another  common  ext>erience  during  this 
period  is  being  held  in  a  "dungeon."  These 
unlit,  windowless  cells  typically  form  one 
section  of  a  priaon.  In  some,  the  "dungeon" 
Is  also  "shackle  cell."  A  prisoner  held  In  "T- 
3."  a  prison  In  Phnom  Penh,  described  his 
experience  In  the  dungeon  there: 

"The  [Vietnamesel  led  me  into  a  dungeon 
which  was  about  a  meter  and  a  half  wide 
and  two  meters  long.  And  at  that  point  they 
put  iron  shackles  on  my  feet,  leaving  my 
feet  dangling  off  a  platform.  .  .  .  They  put 
me  in  with  [another  prisoner]  and  Just  left 
me  there.  .  .  .  [Tlhis  ceU  was  No.  10,  buUd- 
Ing  A-3. .  .  ."  • 

After  several  months  of  detention  in  these 
cells,  prisoners  are  usually  transferred  to 
"daylight"  cells  in  the  same  prison  to  serve 
the  bulk  of  their  sentences:  some  are  trans- 
ferred to  lighted  cells  in  another  detention 
facility  apparently  designed  to  hold  long- 
term  detainees. 

For  some,  the  only  indication  of  their  im- 
pending release  Is  yet  another,  final  trans- 
fer to  a  "correction"  facility.  One,  known  as 
Trapeang  Phlong  or  "T-5,"  is  located  in  the 
district  of  Ponhea  Kraek.  B^ampong  Cham 
Province,  about  7  kilometers  from  the  Viet- 
namese border,  and  Is  directly  administered 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.*  Another 
correction  facility,  "T-4,"  reportedly  exists 
at  Prey  8a  on  the  outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh, 
and  is  administered  by  the  Phnom  Penh 
police.*  Prisoners  who  spend  time  in  such 


*  Another  former  prisoner  dMcribed  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  dungeon  at  T-3  tn  ■triUnsly  similar 


UM 


"They  handed  me  a  set  of  foot  shackles  and  led 
me  off  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  aectlon  [of  T- 
31.  And  then  they  took  me  Into  a  dark  room  known 
as  A-0  which  wu  really  quite  dark  and  It  wai 
maytie  a  meter  and  a  half  wide  and  there  were  two 
perMxis  lying  there,  another  (uy  and  me.  Immedi- 
ately upon  my  arrival  they  unlocked  the  shackles 
and  put  me  In  them." 

'  T-S  Is  reportedly  suarded  by  Vietnamese  as  well 
M  Kampucheans. 

•  One  priaooer  described  a  brief  period  of  deten- 
tion at  a  place  deslsnated  aa  a  "correction  facility" 
In  S'ans.  a  district  tn  Kandal  Province,  which  he 
Mid  was  administered  by  Vietnamese.  But  unlike 
other  accounts  of  correction  faculties,  this  perMUi'i 
time  In  S'ans  was  not  his  final  phase  of  detention. 


faculties  engage  in  labor  and  imdergo  politi- 
cal instruction.* 

JtespOfUiMe  authorlHe* 

A  variety  of  administrative  and  military 
imlts  in  the  PRK  appear  to  be  empowered 
to  detain  suspected  offenders.  Most  promi- 
nent In  the  civilian  sphere  are  the  imi- 
formed  police,  known  in  Khmer  as  the  no- 
kortal.  which  operate  under  the  authority 
of  the  Ministry  of  Interior.  The  Ministry  ap- 
parently also  operates  a  separate  network  of 
plainclothes  poUoe  whose  agents  have  au- 
thority to  arrest  suspects,  particularly  polit- 
ical suspects.  Several  military  units  also 
take  stupects  Into  custody,  theae  appear  to 
be  particularly  active  in  the  countryside. 

A  substantial  number  of  ranking  adminis- 
trative posts  in  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  the 
nokortai  and  the  plainclothes  police  are  ap- 
parently held  by  Kampucheans  who  have 
spent  much  of  their  adult  lives  In  Vietnam, 
and  former  cadres  of  Democratic  Kampu- 
chea's East  Zone  who  sought  refuge  in  Viet- 
nam in  1978  to  avoid  being  purged.  Their 
duties  and  those  of  their  subordinates  are 
carried  out  with  the  doae  participation  or 
supervision  of  "Vietnamese  experts"  Icham- 
tieankar}.  It  appears  that,  at  least  Phnom 
Penh.  Vietnamese  security  units  sometimes 
take  political  suspects  into  custody  aa  their 
own  authority  before  turning  them  over  to 
PRK  administration.  In  the  detention  cases 
presented  to  us.  Vietnamese  personnel  were 
often  involved  in  the  interrogation  process 
as  well,  either  directly  or  as  observers.  ■* 

A  striking  Indlcatlcm  of  Vietnamese  in- 
volvement Is  the  designation  of  several  pris- 
ons by  the  letter  "T,"  followed  by  a  number. 
When  we  asked  prisoners  what  the  "T" 
stood  for,  none  knew.  We  later  learned  that 
It  stood  for  "tral."  a  conventional  Vietnam- 
ese communist  party  term  for  "(prison) 
camp." 

"doing  West" 

We  note  that  many  of  the  recent  arrivals 
from  the  interior  left  for  reasons  other  than 
experiences  of  political  persecution.  Some 
had  left  because  of  quiet  dissatisfaction 
with  what  they  considered  Vietnamese 
domination  of  Kampuchea  or  the  political 
program  of  the  PRK.  Others  left  to  escape 
military  conscription  or  corvee-type  labor. 
Perhaps  the  largest  number  had  come  to 
the  border  for  primarily  economic  reasons: 
because  of  food  shortages  or  to  engage  In 
trade.  Still  others  came  in  search  of  rela- 
Uves. 

But  if  their  reason  for  leaving  did  not 
entail  political  persecution,  the  act  of  leav- 
ing often  did.  Movement  through  the  PRK 
is  controlled  by  a  pass  system,  and  persons 
who  are  taken  into  custody  because  they 
lack  the  proper  passes  and  are  going  west- 


•A  prtsaoer  held  at  the  Bakan  district  prisoo  In 
Posat  Provlnoe  also  described  political  Instruction, 
tboush  be  did  not  describe  the  facility  as  a  oorree- 
tloci  center*. 

"We  studied  politics  .  .  .  [Tlhey  taught  us  that  If 
we  wanted  to  go  West  to  the  aoU  where  the  jwra 
tnon-ooeamunlst  resistance  forces]  were  there 
wouldn't  be  anything  there  for  us  to  eat.  They  said 
If  you  go  West  youll  see  that  theae  para*  are  lust 
the  same  as  Pol  Pot.  .  .  . 

"Thus,  for  example,  one  prisoner  who  was  first 
arrested  In  April  IMl  was  Interrogated  In  Prey 
Veng.  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
by  a  "Vietnamese  expert"  known  as  Deuk.  During 
one  Interrogation  sesskm  with  Deuk,  no  Khmer 
were  allowed  to  be  present.  The  same  prisoaer  was 
agam  arrested  In  Phnom  Penh  In  January  1964.  Hla 
arresting  team  Included  six  "Vietnamese  experts" 
from  "7708."  which  he  described  ss  a  sort  of  Viet- 
namese special  branch  unit  In  Phnom  Penh.  Be  was 
Interrogated  by  a  7708  "expert"  named  Long. 


ward— in  the  direction  of  non-PRK  sones— 
are  often  presumed  to  be  at  least  supporters 
of  antl-PRK  or  anti-Vietnamese  actlvltlea. 
Ordinary  cittens  apprehended  in  their  jour- 
ney west  are  generally  detained  briefly,  and 
then  sent  home.  Indeed,  the  only  prisoner 
testimony  we  received  In  which  torture  was 
not  mentioned  Involved  such  cases.  Persons 
with  govenunental  or  military  postings  and 
others  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
thotight  to  support  resistance  activity  are 
likely  to  undergo  the  experiences  of  arrest, 
interrocation.  torture  and  detention  de- 
scribed earlier. 

With  a  recent  escalation  of  military  activi- 
ties in  Kampuchea,  pass  system  controls 
seem  to  have  tightened.  Several  recently  re- 
leased prisoners  indicated  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  prison  population  consisted 
of  persons  apprehended  whistled  "going 
West." 

cominoMs  ni  mif oounc  KAMrrjcRXA 

To  much  of  the  world  the  word  "Cambo- 
dia" evokes  a  single  image:  the  mass,  sense- 
less murders  of  Pol  Pot's  Khmer  Rouge. 
Though  in  control  of  the  nation  only  three 
and  one-half  years,  they  left  a  deep  and 
lasting  scar  on  the  world  conscience.  Serious 
estimates  of  the  death  toll  range  from  one 
to  two  million;  by  any  count,  the  brutalities 
represent  a  horrifying  almost  incomprehen- 
sible chapter  in  modem  history. 

Routed  by  the  Vietnamese  of  1970,  the 
government  of  Democratic  Kampuchea 
(DK),  as  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime  officially 
known,  no  longer  controls  the  country.  In 
1979  its  leaders  retreated  to  regions  near 
the  Thai  border,  which  now  serve  as  the 
rear  base  of  military  activities  against  the 
Vietnam-backed  government  In  Phnom 
Penh.  Theae  areas  are  also  home  to  what  is 
estimated  to  be  several  hundred  thousand 
civilians,  whom  the  DK  authorities  govern 
as  residents  of  "liberated  sones." 

Today,  in  the  areas  we  investigated,  it 
would  appear  that  the  murderous  practices 
of  the  mld-1970's  are  no  longer  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  severely  restrictive  controls 
over  dally  life  remain  a  pervasive  reality  of 
DK  society,  and  allegations  of  occasional  in- 
stances of  brutality  and  deaths  during  de- 
tention persist. 

J*uniMhable  offense* 

Activities  as  personal  as  marriage  and  as 
simple  as  moving  from  one  village  to  an- 
other are  the  subject  of  state  control.  Re- 
strictions on  these  acts  are  enforced  by 
terms  of  detention.  Prisons  in  Democratic 
Kampuchea,  which  the  authoritiea  call  "in- 
struction halls. "  "  are  fiUed  with  bundreda 


■■  One  recent  defector  deseribsd  the  political  In- 
struction In  DK  prisoas  as  follows: 

"There  Is  political  study  In  both  (prisons]  80  and 
81.  A  secUon  of  the  Military  PoUoe  soes  In  to  give 
political  instruction.  The  Instruction  consists  of 
specific  Instructions  like  not  to  listen  to  the  radio 
or  have  contact  with  forelgnen.  and  things  like 
that  More  generally,  the  Instruction  oonslsta  of 
raising  the  problems  of  the  priaooers'  shortcom- 
Inga  They  also  talk  about  the  Resolution  not  to 
make  h*wI«Hm«  or  Communism  again.  And  they  say 
that  'those  post  events'  and  the  loss  of  life  that  oc- 
curred during  them  didn't  come  about  because  of 
Ta  Pol  Pot.  but  because  of  persons  Infiltrated  (by 
the  Vietnamese].  They  say  that  Ta  Tl  Muoy  [liter- 
ally 'grandfather  number  one'  this  term  of  respect 
refers  to  Pol  Pot]  Is  a  good  leader  and  a  good  man. 
They  even  give  warnings  that  they  will  take  Into 
custody  anyone  who  blames  Pol  Pot  for  what  hap- 
pened, because,  they  say,  all  of  us  are  Khmers,  and 
we  should  not  blame  one  another." 


of  persons  who  vUolated  such  taboos  as 
taking  photographs  or  trading  with  the 
Thais. 

The  control  extends  to  speech  as  well.  Ac- 
cording to  one  person  who  recently  fled  an 
area  of  DK  control,  offenses  Include  "speak- 
ing out  In  any  way  that  adversely  affects 
the  government  *  *  *  for  example,  people 
who  say  that  Socialism  will  be  made  again.'* 
He  asserted  that  it  Is  a  serious  offense  to 
"attack  the  leadership"  by  sajrlng  that 
"things  are  being  done  the  way  Pol  Pot  used 
to  do  things."'* 

leng  Sary  described  several  instances  in 
which  persons  had  been  jaUed  for  making 
disparaging  comments  about  the  war  effort 
against  the  Vietnamese.  He  said  that  it  is  a 
political  offense  to  say  things  like  "the  [Vi- 
etnamese] are  attacking  no  one  and  we 
won't  be  able  to  defeat  them,"  or  that 
"there's  no  point  In  dying  In  the  fight  be- 
cause there's  no  way  we'll  ever  win.  that  it's 
(KPNLF  leader]  Son  Sann  who  is  going  to 
win  •  •  •.'• 

Another  significant  area  of  control  in- 
volves contact  with  outsiders.  One  recent 
defector  told  us  that  It  Is  a  crime  in  the  DK 
area  he  fled  to  "make  contact  with  the  Thai 
or  with  humanitarian  organizations  to  talk 
about  work  matters,  especially  U  the  conver- 
sation Is  considered  to  have  p(^tlcal  impli- 
cations." Other  defectors  made  similar 
statements.  Even  such  Indirect  contact  as 
listening  to  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  non- 
communist  parties  to  the  CODK  are  pro- 
scribed. 

Efforts  to  make  contact  with  the  Thai  for 
purposes  of  trade  appear  to  account  for  a 
significant  portion  of  the  prison  population 
in  DK  sones  about  which  we  obtained  infor- 
mation. Crossing  the  Thai  border  in  order 
to  leave  DK  control  permanenUy  is  appar- 
ently regarded  as  a  more  serious  offense. 

Shortly  before  our  visit,  a  group  of  582 
persons  managed  to  escape  Sector  32,  and 
now  live  In  a  KPNLF  camp  at  Samla.  Fifty- 
eight  people  who  attempted  to  flee  with 
them  were  captured  by  DK  authorities; 
some,  but  not  all,  of  this  group  were  report- 
edly detained  for  attempting  to  flee.'* 

During  our  visit  to  Malal-Makhoeun.  we 
raised  with  leng  Sary  the  matter  of  the  58 
who  were  prevented  from  leaving.  He  prom- 
ised to  make  an  inquiry  Into  their  status, 
and  to  "do  his  best"  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  "Battlefield  Committee"  with  Ju- 
risdiction over  them  for  them  to  Join  their 
families  in  Samla. 

More  generally,  he  denied  that  people  are 
prevented  from  leaving  or  Jailed  for  doing 
so.  Acknowledging  that  persons  caught 
trying  to  flee  have  been  Jailed,  he  said  that 
they  were  detained  for  "poUUcal  offenses" 
committed  before  leaving. 

Against  this  background,  we  regard  as  a 
significant  step  the  DK  authorities'  willing- 
ness to  allow  a  human  rights  delegation  to 
visit  villages.  Such  acceptance  of  interna- 
tional scrutiny  of  human  rights  conditions 
would  be  welcome  in  any  context;  it  seems  a 
particularly  significant  gesture  on  the  part 
of  an  authority  that  has  placed  strict  con- 
trols on  contacts  Itetween  those  it  governs 


and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  gratitude 
must  be  tempered,  however,  by  the  DK 
leaders'  refusal  to  admit  the  entire  delega- 
tion. 

Physical  security 

While  it  is  widely  agreed  by  defectors  that 
deliberate  killing  and  torture  are  no  longer 
common  in  the  DK  zones  we  Investigated,  it 
is  frequently  reported  that  some  prisoners 
are  sent  to  work  in  areas  where  mines  pose  a 
threat  to  life.  Sources  differ  on  the  degree 
of  Intent  involved,  but  tend  to  agree  on  the 
basic  facts.  Thus,  one  person  held  in  a 
priaon  for  minor  offenders  in  Sector  32.  a 
region  under  DK  control,  told  us: 

"While  I  was  there,  some  of  the  prisoners 
who  went  out  to  work  stepped  on  mines.  Six 
stepped  on  mines,  and  three  were  killed  and 
the  three  others  were  wounded.  1  don't 
know  whether  the  guards  intentionally  had 
these  six  step  on  mines  or  not." 

Another  person  held  in  the  Sector  32 
prison  for  minor  offenders  alleged  that 
"prisoners  who  are  hated  are  killed  by  put- 
ting a  mine  somewhere  and  then  forcing  the 
prisoners  to  work  where  the  mine  has  been 
put.  They  do  It  this  way  so  that  no  one  can 
say  that  people  are  beaten  to  death  and 
thrown  out  as  garbage,  like  they  were  in  Pol 
Pot  times.  This  is  done  only  to  prisoners 
who  are  hated  by  the  cadres,  by  the 
guards." 

It  seems  clear  that  prisoners  have  been 
killed  by  mines  in  these  areas  where  they 
were  sent  to  work.  When  we  presented  these 
reports  to  leng  Sary.  he  did  not  dispute  this, 
but  claimed  that  the  deadly  mines  had  been 
swept  into  areas  where  prisoners  worked  by 
a  series  of  floods  in  the  past  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  about 
this  practice  is  the  view  of  one  recent  defec- 
tor from  Sector  32: 

"I  can't  figure  out  whether  they  take  pris- 
oners out  to  work  in  areas  where  there  are 
mines  because  they  intend  to  kill  them  or 
Just  because  of  negligence.  It's  clear,  howev- 
er, that  they  know  there  are  mines  there 
and  don't  care." 

The  infrequency  of  such  reported  incl- 
denta  suggests  that  state-sponsored  killing  U 
no  longer  the  most  important  form  of  social 
control  in  the  DK  areas  we  Investigated.  In 
those  areas  there  am>ears.  in  fact,  to  be  a 
policy  of  restraint  with  respect  to  violations 
of  physical  security.'* 

Though  we  heard  some  reports  of  beat- 
ings during  interrogation  In  one  DK 
prison.'*  we  were  more  often  told  that  this 


"  This  refers  to  repeated  declarations  by  the  DK 
leadership  that  It  will  never  revert  to  lu  past  poli- 
cies of  "Socialism"  and  "Communism." 

'•We  also  learned  of  one  person  who  had  been 
detained  for  "doing  agitation  In  the  ranks  of  the 
army"  because  he  said  that  In  another  sector 
"things  were  freer,  more  Uberal.  whUe  In  Sector  32 
things  were  being  done  Communist  style." 

'•  One  week  after  the  large  group  fled,  a  smaller 
group  of  some  60  people  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  leave. 


does  not  take  place.  A  knowledgeable  recent 
defector  from  DK  control  told  us  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  beatings  or  any  use 
of  electric  shock  or  use  of  plastic  bags,  that 
sort  of  thing.  They  don't  do  things  like  this 
because  It  would  be  politically  cotmter-pro- 
ductlve.  According  to  what  I  understand, 
there  are  orders  from  above,  circulars,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  torture. 

Another  source  indicated  that  Uireata  are 
employed  during  interrogation,  even  though 
torture  may  be  rare. 

It  may  weU  be  that  such  threats.  ampU- 
fled  by  the  implicit  threat  that  memory 
caimot  fall  to  supply,  are  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  desired  level  of  control.  As  one 
recent  defector  put  it.  "the  only  manifesU- 
tlon  of  (^position  there  has  ever  been  is  our 
escape." 

The  Lawyers  Committee  on  International 
Human  Rights  is  a  public  interest  law 
center  that  promotes  compliance  with  inter- 
nationally recognised  human  rights  law  and 
legal  prindplea.  It  was  foimded  in  197S.  Its 
Chairman  is  former  federal  Judge  Marvin  E. 
Prankel,  its  Executive  Director  is  Michael 
H.  Poaner  and  Its  Deputy  Director  Is  Diane 
F.  Orentlicher.* 


"These  observations  are  limited  to  border  areas 
under  DK  control  that  we  Investigated,  and  not  to 
practices  of  DK  aokben  fighting  In  the  Interior.  Be- 
cause we  were  unable  to  visit  the  interior,  we  could 
not  Investigate  reports  that  DK  aokUers  have  at- 
tacked civilians  there  tn  the  post  year. 

>•  A  person  who  had  been  detained  at  the  Sector 
32  prison  for  minor  offenders  ("Ta  Scum's  place") 
told  us  of  reported  abuses  at  the  Sector  32  prison 
for  major  offenses  ("Ta  Chan's  place"): 

"There  Is  said  to  be  mistreatment  at  Ta  Chan's 
place.  Ftor  example,  if,  upon  first  arrival,  you  can't 
dig  out  the  really  big  tree  stumps  they  want  you  to 
dig  out.  they  don't  give  you  your  food  ration.  Only 
when  you  fInaUy  get  It  out  wtu  you  be  fed.  Also,  at 
first  there  are  said  to  be  some  beatings  during  in- 
terrogation, beatings  aimed  at  getting  you  to  tell 
them  who  It  was  that  convinced  you  to  run  away. 
Sometimes,  they  say.  the  beatings  lead  to  death.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  was  held  there  told  me  this.  I 
also  heard  that  there  were  others,  but  I  don't  know 
sny  other  names.  At  Ta  Scum's  place,  no  one  was 
ever  beaten  to  death,  or  even  beaten  at  all." 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAOUL 
WALLENBERG 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Presideiit, 
more  than  40  yean  have  passed  since 
the  disi4>pearanoe  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, the  extraordinary  young  Swed- 
ish diplomat  who.  by  risking  his  own 
life,  was  able  to  save  over  100,000  Hun- 
garian Jews  from  Hitler's  death 
camps.  By  issuing  false  documents,  es- 
tablishing houses  of  sanctuary,  and 
bribing  Nazi  officials.  Mr.  Wallenberg 
rescued  half  the  Jewish  population  of 
Budapest,  leaving  that  city  with  the 
sole  substantial  surviving  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Europe. 

Before  he  was  able  to  see  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Jewish  ghettos,  however. 
Raoul  Wallenberg  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Soviet  Army.  As  the  war  was 
ending,  and  Soviet  troops  entered  Bu- 
dapest. Mr.  Wallenberg  left  the  city 
for  what  he  expected  to  be  a  meeting 
with  Soviet  officials  about  plans  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Budi4>est.  In- 
stead, he  was  taken  to  the  notCHlous 
Lubyanka  prison.  The  Soviet  authori- 
ties at  first  denied  any  knowledge  of 
the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Wallenberg, 
later  reversing  themselves  to  assert 
that  he  had  died  of  heart  failure  in 
prison  in  1947.  Despite  this  claim,  for 
which  the  Soviets  have  never  offered 
conclusive  proof,  there  are  persistent 
eyewitness  reports  that  he  may  still  be 
alive  in  a  Soviet  camp. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  disappear- 
ance of  Raoul  Wallenberg  must  not  be 
forgotten.  To  commemorate  his  great 
and  noble  service  to  humanity.  I  ask 
that  the  following  articles  paying  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Wallenberg  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

The  articles  follow: 
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Rncxm  or  HuifOAmiAii  Jews  Has 
Miuiifo  roi  40  YKAits 
(Prom  Wire  Services] 

BiTMnsT,  H0HGA1IT.— Forty  years  aco  this 
week,  when  the  Soviet  snny  began  tearlnc 
down  the  walls  the  Nasls  had  erected  to 
keep  Jews  penned  Inside  the  Pest  ghetto, 
they  found  69.000  Jews  alive. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  when  they  lib- 
erated a  second  ghetto  and  the  Buda  side  of 
the  city,  another  50.000  Jews  were  found. 
After  seven  years  of  Nazi  terror  aimed  at 
ridding  the  continent  of  Jews,  the  roughly 
130.000  In  Budapest  represented  the  only 
substantial  Jewish  community  left  in 
Europe. 

The  Budapest  Jews  owed  their  survival 
largely  to  the  courage  of  one  man.  a  young 
Swedish  diplomat  named  Raoul  WaUenberg. 

Per  Anger,  a  colleague  of  Mr.  WaUenberg 
at  the  Swedish  Embassy  In  Budapest,  cred- 
ited him  with  saving  the  69.000  Jews  In  the 
General  Ghetto  and  35.000  in  the  Interna- 
tional Ghetto  from  extermination  in  the 
last  desperate  days  when  the  Nazis  fled 
before  the  Soviet  army.  The  other  35.000 
emerged  from  hiding  in  gentile  homes,  mon- 
asteries, convents  and  church  cellars  after 
the  Soviet  army  occupied  Budapest. 

On  January  17.  1945.  Mr.  WaUenberg  dis- 
appeared while  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
army.  According  to  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
died  in  1947  in  Moscow's  notorious  Lu- 
byanka  prison  but  witnesses  reported 
having  seen  him  in  Soviet  prison  camps  as 
recently  as  1973. 

Because  some  people  believed  he  stlU 
lived.  Mr.  WaUenberg  was  among  79  candi- 
dates for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prise  in  1983. 

Mr.  WaUenberg.  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Swedish  banking  famUy.  was  31  in  the 
summer  of  1944  when  the  neutral  Swedish 
government  selected  him  for  a  special  as- 
signment. 

Backed  by  a  seemingly  limitless  supply  of 
money  from  Sweden  and  the  United  States, 
he  was  to  save  as  many  Budapest  Jews  as 
possible  from  the  German  extermination 
camps  by  issuing  Swedish  passports  and  es- 
tablishing houses,  protected  by  the  Swedish 
government,  for  Jews. 

Mr.  WaUenberg.  chosen  for  that  unusual 
Job  because  he  was  not  a  career  diplomat, 
designed  his  own  yeUow  and  blue  Swedish 
passport,  an  impressive  document  that  had 
no  vaUdity  but  awed  German  and  Hungari- 
an bureaucrats,  as  intended. 

When  Mr.  WaUenberg  arrived  in  Buda- 
pest. Adolf  Eichmann's  Jewish  Affairs  De- 
partment of  the  Gestapo  had  begun  to  ex- 
terminate the  last  pocket  of  Jews  in  Nazi 
Germany's  occupied  territories. 

The  Gestapo,  supported  by  a  new  govern- 
ment of  Hunvsrian  fascists  known  as  the 
Arrow  Cross,  was  ready  to  begin  deporting 
Budapest's  Jews.  Eichmann  earlier  had  been 
able  to  get  priority  over  the  German  army 
in  requisitioning  train  cars  to  ship  Jews  to 
Auschwitz.  But  that  now  was  impossible. 

Undaunted,  he  decided  to  march  37.000 
Jews  through  freezing  rain  130  miles  to  Aus- 
tria, where  they  would  be  used  as  slave  la- 
borers. 

Mr.  WaUenberg  managed  to  buUy  and 
bluff  Nazi  guards  on  those  death  marches 
into  releasing  thousands  of  Jews  with  Swed- 
ish passports,  even  if  the  passports  were 
Issued  on  the  spot. 

In  December.  1945.  with  the  Soviets  on 
the  outskirts  of  Budapest.  Eichmann  decid- 
ed to  massacre  the  Jews  in  the  General 
Ghetto  and  those  in  the  International 
Ghetto— protected  by  Sweden.  Switzerland 
and   the   International   Red   Cross— before 

fleeing  to  Germany. 
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He  did  not  have  time  to  carry  out  his 
plans  but  abandoned  the  Jews  to  the  Arrow 
Cross  men  and  women. 

Mr.  WaUenberg.  who  had  moved  from  the 
Swedish  mission  on  the  Buda  side  of  the 
Danube  River  to  the  lawless  streets  of  Pest 
to  be  closer  to  "his"  Jews,  bribed  and  buUied 
Hungarian  fascists  into  refraining  from  a 
general  massacre  along  the  lines  planned  by 
Eichmann. 

Two  days  after  Mr.  WaUenberg's  last 
showdown  with  the  f  ascisU.  the  Soviet  army 
reached  the  gates  of  the  General  Ghetto. 

But  Mr.  WaUenberg  wasn't  there  January 
18.  1945,  to  see  the  freeing  of  the  Jews,  he 
had  gone  to  meet  the  Soviet  army  to  discuss 
his  ambitious  plan  to  rebuUd  Hungary  with 
American  aid. 

Mr.  WaUenberg  and  his  Swedish  driver 
disappeared  Into  the  Lubyanka.  interroga- 
tion headquarters  of  the  Soviet  secret 
poUce,  who  presumably  thought  he  was  a 
spy. 

The  Soviet  Union  at  first  said  he  had  been 
kUled  by  the  Gestapo  and  had  never 
reached  the  Soviet  Union.  But  in  1957. 
Aiuirel  A.  Gromyko,  then  Soviet  deputy  for- 
eign minister,  told  the  Swedish  government 
that  Mr.  WaUenberg  had  died  of  heart  faU- 
ure  in  July,  1947.  in  Lubyanka. 

However,  prisoners  returning  to  the  West 
from  Soviet  prisons  reported  seeing  him 
alive  in  1961  and  1973.  He  would  be  73 
today.  Sweden  and  the  United  SUtes  annu- 
ally question  the  Soviet  government  about 
Mr.  WaUenberg.  The  United  SUtes  in  1983 
made  him  an  honorary  U.S.  citizen.  He  and 
Winston  ChurchlU  are  the  only  foreigners 
so  honored. 

Yesterday.  Prime  Minister  Olof  Palme 
marked  the  40th  anniversary  of  Mr.  WaUen- 
berg's dinppearance  with  a  pledge  that 
Sweden  would  continue  its  efforts  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  him. 

'We  still  have  no  clear  picture  of  what 
happened  to  Raoul  WaUenberg."  Mr.  Palme 
said  in  a  statement.  "As  long  as  this  uncer- 
tainty remains,  the  Swedish  government 
wiU  continue  to  avaU  itself  of  every  suitable 
opportunity  to  discover  his  fate." 

President  Reagan  said  in  a  statement  that 
"the  world  owes  a  tremendous  and  eternal 
debt  to  this  great  man.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  owes  the  world  a  fuU  and  complete 
account  of  his  fate." 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  newly  formed  Raoul 
WaUenberg  Institute  offered  a  reward  of 
$100,000  for  proof  the  former  Swedish  diplo- 
mat Is  stUl  alive. 

The  institute's  director.  Jack  Maples,  said 
the  proof  could  take  the  fonn  of  photo- 
graphs, fingerprints  or  anything  else  that 
could  be  verified  by  the  FBI. 

Mr.  WaUenberg's  half-sister.  Nina  Lager- 
gren.  beUeves  he  was  arrested  because  the 
Russians  thought  he  was  an  American  spy. 

She  told  a  reporter  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment at  the  time  had  not  pressed  his  case  so 
as  not  to  Jeopardize  good  relations  with 
Moscow. 

'In  those  days  the  government  obviously 
considered  good  relations  with  the  Russians 
as  more  important  than  my  brother's  life." 
Ms.  Lagergren  said.  "One  could  say  ttut 
Raoul  was  a  victim  of  Sweden's  poUcy  of 
neutraUty." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  March  15. 
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A  TKiBtm  TO  A  Hno.  Kkoxtl  WAixntinc 

(By  Carol  Lawson) 
In  an  emotional  outpouring  of  admiration 
and   affection   for  the   remarkable   Swede 
who  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  Hungarian 


Jews  from  the  Nazis  in  the  final  days  of 
World  War  11.  1.300  people  gathered  at  the 
Shearton  Centre  last  night  to  pay  tribute  to 
Raoul  WaUenberg. 

Mr.  WaUenberg  himself  has  been  missing 
since  the  Russians  entered  Hungary  in  Jan- 
uary 1945.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  denied 
aU  knowledge  of  him  for  years,  said  in  1957 
that  Mr.  WaUenberg  had  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Moscow's  Lubyanka  Prison  In 
1947.  There  have  been  reports  from  immi- 
grating prisoners,  however,  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg may  stiU  be  aUve. 

Last  night's  tribute  was  origlnaUy  planned 
as  a  modest  dinner  for  350  people  at  the 
New  York  PubUc  Ubrary.  which  is  going  to 
house  a  WaUenberg  study  center  of  docu- 
ments, photographs  and  memorabilia.  But 
interest  in  Mr.  WaUenberg  was  so  great  that 
the  Raoul  WaUenberg  Committee  of  the 
United  SUtes  headed  by  Rachel  Oestreicher 
Haspel.  suddenly  found  Itself  putting  on  a 
large-scale  black-tie  dinner  that  raised 
$500,000.  The  money  wiU  be  used  for  the 
study  center  and  for  scholarships. 

OK  TRX  OUIST  UST 

Among  those  on  the  guest  list  for  last 
night's  tribute  were  leaders  of  business  and 
industry.  poUticians  and  a  group  of  40  Jews 
whose  lives  were  saved  by  Mr.  WaUenberg's 
bold  and  tireless  efforts  in  Budapest.  Some 
of  the  survivors  came  from  as  far  away  as 
Australia  and  Sweden. 

"Raoul  WaUenberg  was  a  symbol  of  what 
man  could  do."  EUe  Wiesel.  one  of  the  after- 
dinner  speakers,  said  earlier  in  the  day.  "He 
Uught  us  an  important  lesson:  It  was  possi- 
ble to  try  to  save  the  victims." 

"He  is  a  hero."  Mr.  Wiesel  added.  "In 
those  dark  times,  we  needed  a  hero,  some- 
one who  cared." 

"The  awful  irony  Is  that  the  Soviets 
picked  him  up.  and  he  went  into  the  gulag." 
said  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  He 
described  Mr.  WaUenberg's  Ufe  as  embody- 
ing "the  two  great  tyrannies  of  the  age:  he 
helped  with  one  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
other." 

Senator  Moynihan,  Democrat  of  New 
York,  noted  that  in  1981.  Mr.  WaUenberg 
became  the  second  person  to  be  voted  by 
Congress  an  honorary  American  citizen. 
The  first  was  Winston  ChurchlU. 

Mr.  WaUenberg,  who  became  the  counter- 
force  to  Adolf  Eichmann  in  Budapest,  was 
sent  there  by  the  Swedish  Government  at 
the  request  of  the  United  SUtes  War  Refu- 
gee Board  and  the  World  Jewish  Congress 
to  try  to  save  Hungarian  Jews  from  deporU- 
tlon  to  Nazi  extermination  camps.  He  was  33 
years  old  at  the  time,  the  son  of  a  promi- 
nent Lutheran  famUy  of  bankers  and  indus- 
trialists that  were  often  referred  to  as  the 
Swedish  RockefeUers. 

With  a  daring  imagination,  great  energy 
and  financial  support  from  the  United 
SUtes  Government,  he  managed  to  issue 
protective  passes  to  about  30.000  Jews.  He 
also  sheltered  thousands  of  Jews  under  the 
neutral  Swedish  flag  in  33  protective 
houses,  which  he  rented  on  the  Pest  side  of 
the  Danube,  and  rescued  Jews  from  Eich- 
mann's "death  marches"  to  the  Austrian 
border. 

Susan  Tabor,  a  survivor  of  one  of  those 
marches  in  the  winter  of  1944.  was  to  be 
among  the  speskers.  She  was  34  years  old  at 
the  time. 

"My  mother  and  I  were  taken  from  the 
ghetto  in  Budapest  on  foot."  said  Mrs. 
Tabor,  a  librarian  at  Hebrew  Union  CoUege. 
"We  were  ordered  into  a  brick  factory. 
There  were  no  toUets,  no  food,  no  lights,  no 
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medical  care.  We  were  beaten  so  mercUeasly. 
We  were  there  two  nights.  Then,  someone 
came  in  with  a  flashlight.  It  was  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg. He  told  us  he  negotiated  with  the 
Nazis.  He  said  he  would  come  back  the  next 
day  vrith  trucks  to  get  us.  It  was  miraculous, 
unbelievable." 

Om  OP  THE  rORTUHATX 

Also  on  the  program  was  Victor  Aitay, 
concertmaster  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  who  described  himself  as  "one  of 
the  fortunate"  who  received  a  bogus  Swed- 
ish passport  from  Mr.  WaUenberg.  "He 
brought  back  many  people  from  deporUtion 
and  execution  single-handedly."  Mr.  AlUy 
said. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  noting  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg had  no  formal  training  as  a  diplo- 
mat, said  the  Swede  "transcended  diploma- 
cy." "He  succeeded  because  he  was  not  a 
diplomat,"  Mr.  Kissinger  added.  "He  wiU 
serve  as  an  example  for  our  period." 

TWO  RAOUL  WALLKITBXXGS 

"There  were  two  Raoul  WaUenbergs."  said 
Per  Anger,  a  retired  Swedish  diplomat  who 
worked  closely  with  Mr.  Wallenberg  in  the 
Swedish  legation  in  Budapest.  "There  was 
the  real  Wallenberg— a  quiet,  modest 
person.  But  when  he  dealt  with  the  Nazis, 
he  spoke  with  a  violent  voice." 

Plans  for  the  program,  with  Peter  Jen- 
nings as  narrator,  included  a  segment  from 
a  mini-series  about  Mr.  WaUenberg.  starring 
Richard  Chamberlain  and  Bibi  Andersson, 
that  wlU  be  televised  next  month.  The  guest 
list  included  Isaac  and  Vera  Stem,  Albert 
Shanker.  Vartan  Gregorian,  Max  von 
Sydow.  Roone  Arledge  and  Alan  J.  Pakula. 

The  co-chairman  of  the  evening  were  Alan 
C.  Greenberg.  chief  executive  officer  of 
Bear.  Stems  St  Company,  who  has  a  partner 
whose  wife  was  saved  by  Mr.  WaUenberg. 
and  Lena  Biorck  Kaplan,  who  grew  up  out- 
side Stockholm  with  the  chUdren  of  Mr. 
WaUenberg's  sister,  Nina  Lagergren. 

"It  Is  important  to  keep  Raoul's  message 
aUve,"  Mrs.  Lagergren  said.  "It  Is  Just  as  im- 
portant today  as  It  was  then— to  fight  op- 
pression and  to  help  people  who  are  perse- 
cuted." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  March  15. 

1985] 
Tkibutk  rox  A  IKissniG  Hzao— HoHoama 
Raool  WAixamntc 
(By  Paula  Span) 
New  York.— The  Raoul  WaUenberg  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  SUtes  was  caUing  the 
evening  a  tribute  in  absentia  to  the  Swedish 
diplomat  who  saved  100.000  Hungarian  Jews 
from   AdoU   Eichmann.    then   disappeared 
into  Russian  prisons  40  years  ago  this  year. 
WaUenberg  would  now  be  73.  But  the  ques- 
tion that  circulated  tonight  was  whether 
the  black-tie  dinner  for  1.100  at  the  Shera- 
ton Centre  was  an  honor— or  a  memorial. 

"It's  both,"  said  author  EUe  Wiesel.  "I 
hope  he  is  aUve.  I  fear  that  he  is  not.  This  is 
a  double  activity  to  keep  the  campaign  for 
hlB  freedom  alive  and  to  remember  what  he 
did." 

"It's  a  curious  irony  that  it's  taken  this 
long  to  have  this  weU  up,"  said  Isaac  Stem, 
the  violinist.  "But  this  Is  a  time  of  needing  a 
hero,  someone  who  stands  up  for  what  is 
right.  And  a  time  to  remind  others  that 
when  someone  stands  up,  he  should  not 
stand  alone." 

The  evening's  proceeds  wiU  help  fund  a 
permanent  WaUenberg  coUectlon  and  exhib- 
it at  the  New  York  PubUc  Ubrary,  provide 
scholarships  and  continue  the  search. 

The  Soviet  government  has  maintained 
that  WaUenberg  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 


1947.  But  letters  from  Soviet  prisoners  have 
Insisted  that  WaUenberg.  who  in  six  tireless 
months  rescued  half  the  Jewish  population 
of  Budapest,  was  aUve  and  in  good  health  as 
Ute  as  the  1970s. 

"None  of  us  knows  what  reaUy  happened 
to  him."  said  Agnes  Adachi.  who  worked 
with  WaUenberg  in  Budapest.  "He  was  very 
quick-thinking  and  resourceful.  My  associ- 
ates said,  'Don't  worry  about  Raoul:  he 
always  turns  up.'  But  he  didn't." 

WaUenberg's  famUy— represented  tonight 
by  his  sister  Nina  Lagergren,  who  had  flown 
in  from  Sweden  for  a  round  of  ceremonies 
and  television  appearances— beUves  that  be 
survives.  "A  great  deal  is  happening  aU  the 
time  on  many  levels  to  find  out  where  Raoul 
is,"  she  said  without  elaborating. 

Her  visit  included  an  emotional  screening 
the  night  before  of  "WaUenberr  A  Hero's 
Story,"  the  mini-series  NBC  wiU  air  next 
month  with  Richard  Chamberlain  in  the 
title  role.  "Marvelous."  she  said. 

Melanie  Mayron.  the  actress  who  plays 
WaUenberg's  secretary,  also  saw  the  film  for 
the  first  time  Tuesday.  "Everyone  was  sob- 
bing." she  reported.  "Me,  too.  even  though  I 
knew  every  minute  of  it.  It  wss  so  powerful. 
If  he's  aUve.  I  hope  it  wiU  help  get  him  out." 

But  Henry  Kissinger,  fielding  questions 
about  the  Impact  of  the  change  in  Soviet 
leadership,  was  less  optimistic.  "It's  pretty 
much  the  same  group  and  according  to  aU 
the  published  sources  it  was  Gromyko  who 
signed  the  documents  aUeging  that  WaUen- 
berg was  dead.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  reverse.  But  one  can  hope." 

Friday.  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  wiU  de- 
clare seven  blocks  of  sidewalk  across  from 
the  United  Nations  the  Raoul  WaUenberg 
Walk.  "It's  incredible  that  New  York  hasn't 
paid  any  tribute  to  this  man  in  40  years." 
declared  Alan  Greenberg.  chairman  of  Bear. 
Steams  St  Co.  and  the  event's  cochairman. 
"That's  being  rectified  tonight.  He's  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  the  30th  century." 

But  some  of  the  ixartidpants  paid  a  more 
personal  tribute.  Businessnuui  Thomas  Sved 
and  his  wife  Hazel  had  flown  in  from  Toron- 
to. Sved  was  5  years  old  when  the  Nazis 
mined  and  sealed  off  the  Budapest  ghetto. 
"History  says  that  the  Germans  had  aU  the 
intentions  of  blowing  up  the  ghetto,"  Sved 
said. 

"But  WaUenberg— who  spoke  perfect 
German,  by  the  way— met  with  the  German 
general  and  told  him  that  if  he  were  to  blow 
up  the  ghetto,  he.  WaUenberg.  would  see 
him  hanged  after  the  war.  My  mother  and 
sister  and  I  Uved  in  the  ghetto  at  the  time. 
It's  a  safe  assumption  that  WaUenberg 
saved  my  life."* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SAI^BS 
•  Bdr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  In  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  15  calendar 
dasrs  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 


available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point  the  notification  which  has  been 
received.  The  classified  annex  referred 
to  in  the  covering  letter  is  available  to 
Senators  in  the  office  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD- 
423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Depensk  Sbcuritt  Assistance  Ageikt, 

WoMMngUm.  DC.  March  14,  IMS. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Ldgar. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  RHatioru, 
V.S.  Senate,  Wathinolon,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAiRMAin  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-09  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Spain  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $37  miUion.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  Is  deUvered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  TransmittaL 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  85-09] 

Notice  op  Proposb)  Issuakce  op  Letter  op 

Opter  PDRSUAirr  to  Sbctiom  36(b)  or  the 

Arms  Export  Cohtrol  Act 

(1)  Prospective  purchaser  Spain. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value:  BCaJor  Defense 
Equipment.'  $34  miUion;  other.  $3  miUion; 
total,  $37  miUion. 

(iU)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quanUty  of  35  ROM-84  HARPOON 
missUes  with  spare  parts. 

(iv)  MiUtary  department:  Navy  (AHR). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  38  report:  C^ase  not  included 
in  Section  38  report. 

(viU)  Date  report  deUvered  to  Congress: 
March  14. 1985. 

POUCT  JUSnPICATIOH 

Spain— Harpoon  mistile* 

The  Government  of  Spain  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  25  ROM-84 
Harpoon  missUes  with  spare  parU  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $37  miUion. 

The  sale  wiU  contribute  to  the  foreign 
poUcy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  improving  the  miUtary 
capabiUties  of  Spain:  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  inter- 
operablUty,  and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Westem  Alliance. 

The  sale  of  these  missUes  and  continuing 
support  to  the  Government  of  ^tain  is  part 
of  the  close  cooperation  in  defense  and 
other  matters  under  the  1976  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  between  Spain 
and  the  United  SUtes.  The  Spanish  Navy 
intends  to  use  these  missUes  on  frigates  and 
corvettes  as  a  surface-to-surface  anti-ship 
deterrent. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
WiU  not  affect  the  basic  miUtary  balance  in 
the  region. 


■  As  defined  In  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 
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The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Astronautlca  Company  of  St. 
Charlea.  Mlnouri. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  \3J&. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Spain. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  VS. 
defense  readiness  ss  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


OUARANTEED  JOB 
OPPORTUNITY 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  a  friend 
of  mine  for  many  years,  Ray  Buss, 
sent  me  an  article  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  written  by  Lester  Thurow, 
which  contains  real  wisdom. 

I  have  always  had  a  great  respect  for 
Lester  Thtirow  and  once  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  his  parents,  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  when  I  spoke  at  Mom- 
ingslde  College  there. 

We  are  faced  with  a  practical  choice 
in  this  country.  Because  there  is  a  de- 
clining demand  for  unskilled  labor  and 
a  growing  pool  of  unskilled  labor,  we 
have  to  decide  whether  we're  going  to 
pay  people  for  doing  nothing  or  pay 
people  for  doing  something.  And  we 
are  backing  into  the  decision  of  paying 
people  for  doing  nothing.  It  does  not 
make  sense. 

I  will  be  reintroducing  a  biU  that  I 
introduced  in  the  House  some  years 
ago.  guaranteeing  a  Job  opportunity  to 
all  Americans. 

I  will  provide  an  explanation  for 
that  bill  when  it  is  introduced.  It  is  a 
bill  that  would  reduce  crime  rates,  per- 
haps even  save  money  in  the  budget, 
but  certainly  would  give  many  people 
who  are  being  locked  out  of  participa- 
tion in  our  society  an  opportunity  to 
participate. 

The  Thurow  column  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  makes  sense,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  to  read  it.  I  submit  it  for  the 
Record. 

[From  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  20, 

1986] 

VS.  Nbds  to  Rktubh  to  Nkw  Dial 

Pantcinxs  To  Ekd  Economic  Injusticx 
(By  Lester  C.  Thurow) 

Americans  are  uncomfortable  when  it 
comes  to  talking  about  equity  or  economic 
fairness.  They  are  willing  to  help  those  in 
need,  but  they  don't  like  to  think  about  eco- 
nomic Justice  in  a  larger  context.  Taking 
from  one  and  giving  to  another  somehow 
feels  wrong.  Basically.  Americans  wish  that 
the  Issues  of  economic  equity  would  go  away 
and  hope  that  the  market  will  turn  up  an 
acceptable  distribution  of  Income.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  strongly  held  desire.  Ameri- 
cans of  all  income  classes  tend  to  believe 
that  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth 
is  more  equal  than  It  is. 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently 
noted,  the  American  distribution  of  income 
has  become  noticeably  more  unequal  Be- 
tween 1M9  and  1982  the  income  share  going 
to  the  bottom  50%  of  all  American  families 
has  fallen  from  23%  to  20%  of  the  total,  the 
Income  share  going  to  the  next  40%  has 
fallen  from  48%  to  47%.  while  the  income 
share  of  the  top  10%  of  the  population  has 
risen  from  39%  to  33%  of  the  total. 


Am  officially  defined,  poverty  ($10,178  for 
s  family  of  four  in  1983)  feU  from  33%  of 
the  population  in  1960  to  sUghtly  above  11% 
of  the  population  In  19T3.  hovered  between 
11%  and  13%  untU  1980,  and  then  rose  rap- 
idly to  15.3%  of  the  population  in  1083.  A 
large  percentage  of  those  added  to  the  pov- 
erty roles  were  children.  After  being  virtual- 
ly eliminated  in  the  late  1970s,  cases  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  were  once  again 
being  seen  at  places  such  as  the  Boston  City 
Hospital. 

Slow  productivity  growth,  recessions  and 
large  trade  defldU  have  all  played  a  role  in 
rising  inequality,  but  the  programs  of  the 
Reuan  Administration  have  contributed. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Reagan  cutbacks  added  557,000 
pMple  to  the  poverty  rolls,  and  the  Urban 
Institute  estimates  that  Reagan  programs 
subtracted  $281  from  the  average  income  of 
those  in  the  poorest  30%  of  aU  families 
while  adding  $598  to  the  average  income  of 
those  in  the  richest  30%  of  aU  families. 

If  one  looks  at  the  distribution  of  wealth— 
or  net  worth— the  Inequalities  are  much 
larger  and  growing  faster  than  are  the  in- 
equalities of  income,  according  to  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board.  While  the  top  10%  of  the 
population  receives  33%  of  total  income,  it 
owns  83%  of  total  net  worth.  Two  decades 
earlier,  in  1983,  they  owned  only  55%  of 
total  net  worth. 

Olven  the  prominence  of  stock  market  re- 
ports on  the  evening  news,  one  would  expect 
that  most  Americans  owned  shares  in  corpo- 
rate America.  In  fact,  only  19%  of  all  Ameri- 
can families  own  any  share  whatsoever— and 
the  number  Is  falling  rapidly.  In  1977.  for 
example,  35%  owned  shares.  Of  those  who 
do  own  shares  now,  only  40%  of  them  (8% 
of  the  total  population)  own  shares  in  more 
than  one  company. 

If  one  were  writing  an  income  distribution 
motto  for  America,  one  would  have  to  tack 
"The  top  10%  gains:  the  bottom  90%  loses" 
above  the  fireplace.  But  that  is  not  a  motto 
I  believe  that  most  Americans  want  written 
over  their  society. 

While  Americans  prefer  not  to  think 
about  inequalities,  they  are  also  uncomfort- 
able that  those  inequalities  exist.  The  dis- 
comfort starts  with  our  religious  heritage. 
Not  nuuiy  of  us  would  want  to  explain  to 
Saint  Peter,  for  instance,  why  we  allowed 
children  to  go  hungry  and  did  nothing 
about  it.  It  also  goes  to  our  vision  of  what 
makes  America  great.  In  the  words  Inscribed 
on  the  Statue  of  liberty,  "Olve  me  your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses."  At  a 
more  self-interested  level,  it  is  simply  nicer 
to  live  in  neighborhoods  and  cities  without 
poverty  and  hunger.  At  the  most  self-inter- 
ested level,  there  are  few  examples  of  demo- 
cratic societies  that  have  managed  to  sur- 
vive while  tolerating  extreme  disparities  In 
Income  and  wealth. 

When  confronted  with  hungry  children, 
our  leaders  may  look  the  other  way,  pretend 
that  these  children  do  not  exist,  or  argue 
that  the  market  mechanism  Is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  eliminate  their  hunger,  but  few 
are  willing  to  argue  that  hungry  is  Just  the 
way  America  should  be.  For  most  Ameri- 
cans, to  allow  such  conditions  is  to  demean 
ourselves  as  well  as  to  permit  real  depriva- 
tion among  those  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  problem  of  economic  Justice  Is  not 
going  to  go  away  as  long  as  black  males  earn 
significantly  less  than  white  males  (58%  as 
much  In  1983),  as  long  as  all  women  earn 
significantly  less  than  men  (64%  as  much  in 
1983)  and  as  long  ss  the  gaps  between  rich 


and  poor  are  growing  as  they  are  now  grow- 
ing. Income  by  other  problems  may  for  a 
while  be  supetveded  by  other  problems,  but 
they  will  Inevitably  reappear.  Democracies 
that  profess  to  believe  in  political  equaUty 
onJ^  uneasily  live  with  ridng  economic  in- 
equalitiea. 

While  Americans  don't  like  gross  inequal- 
ities, they  also  dont  want  to  put  people  on 
welfare.  Nor  should  they.  No  one  should 
want  to  put  people  on  welfare.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  for  welfare  (and  it  is  quite  a 
Mt)  is  that  it  is  better  than  having  a  society 
full  of  himgry  people.  But  It  Is  a  second-best 
solution. 

The  best  solution  is  Job*  for  everyone  able 
to  work  and  a  restructuring  of  the  work- 
place to  narrow  the  rising  Income  differen- 
tials. These  were  the  beliefs  that  were 
firmly  held  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  the  New  Deal.  It  was  aU  right  to 
provide  relief  for  those  who  could  not  work 
(the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  the  sick),  and 
It  was  all  right  to  give  temporary  relief  to 
those  who  had  prevloualy  been  working  and 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  (unem- 
ployment insuraxMX).  but  permanent  gener- 
al welfare  programs  were  never  part  of  the 
New  Deal  ideology. 

Instead,  Jobs  were  provided.  In  1938.  4.3 
million  people  were  employed  in  agencies 
such  as  the  Works  Projects  Administration, 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  To  employ  a 
omnparable  fraction  of  the  labor  force 
today,  more  than  0  million  Jobs  would  have 
to  be  provided. 

To  prevent  the  current  surge  In  inequal- 
ity, America  Is  going  to  have  to  return  to 
those  principles.* 


DETJiJiTlON  WITHOUT  TRIAL  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
John  W.  Douglas  is  a  wise  and  gentle 
man  who  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  both  as  a  public  servant 
and  as  a  private  lawyer.  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  traveling  with  John 
Douglas  during  my  8-day  trip  in  Janu- 
ary through  South  Africa.  There  were 
many  moments  during  the  trip  that 
called  for  a  cool  head  and  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  there  were  many  times 
when  I  was  grateful  to  have  John 
Douglas  at  my  side. 

John  Douglas  has  now  reduced  his 
thoughts  about  his  experience  In 
South  Africa  to  an  op-ed  piece.  This 
piece  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
anyone  who  cares  about  developments 
inside  that  sad  and  tragic  land. 

Mr.  Douglas  comes  at  the  problem  of 
South  Africa  In  the  same  way  that  he 
approaches  most  other  problems— 
with  the  cold  logic  of  a  lawyer  har- 
nessed to  a  passionate  commitment  to 
Justice.  He  points  out  that  South  Afri- 
cans Invite  the  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal Interest,  and  intervention,  of  Amer- 
icaxa  because  "of  South  Africa's  pro- 
fessions of  adherence  to  Western 
standards  and  democratic  values." 
With  that  predicate,  he  goes  on  to 
analyze  the  January  speech  of  State 
President  P.W.  Botha  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  South  Africa's  new 
Parliament.  But  his  analysis  is  rightly 


focused  on  South  Africa's  deeds  as  op- 
posed to  P.W.  Botha's  words. 

In  his  speech  to  Parliament.  P.W. 
Botha  pledged  to  pursue  "democratic 
solutions."  to  observe  "fairness  and 
Justice."  and  to  accord  the  highest  pri- 
orities to  "democratic  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  humanity."  He  spoke  of 
racial  dialog  and  constitutional  Im- 
provements. But  then  the  South  Afri- 
can police  went  Into  action  and  P.W. 
Botha's  "words  turned  to  dust  In  less 
than  a  month." 

As  John  Douglas  described  the 
events  of  February: 

The  police  raided  homes  and  offices, 
seised  thousands  of  documents,  detained  a 
number  of  individuals  for  questioning  and 
Jailed  many  key  UDF  leaders  on  unmedf  led 
charges  of  high  treason. 
He  goes  on  to  sajr: 

Running  like  a  thread  through  all  the 
1984-85  periods  of  public  turmoU  and  rela- 
tive calm  has  been  South  Africa's  wholesale 
use  of  detentions  without  trial,  a  poUce- 
sUte  technique  which  is  at  odds  with  ele- 
mental American  standards  of  Justice.  The 
security  forces  have  carried  out  thousands 
of  those  detentions— to  prevent  crimes,  to 
assure  the  appearance  of  prosecution  wit- 
nesses, to  remove  temporarily  perceived 
troublemakers  from  drciilation.  and.  most 
pemidous  of  all.  to  extract  information 
from  detainees  with  a  view  to  dlsnqit  anU- 
apartheid  activlUes  by  producing  inform- 
ants, agents  provocateurs,  confessions,  and 
convictions. 

Detention  without  trial  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  South  African  system  of 
JusUce.  Section  29  of  South  Africa's 
Internal  Security  Act: 

Authorizes  police  to  arrest,  hold  and  ques- 
tion individuals  indefinitely  without  ever 
charging  criminal  conduct.  The  provision 
m\mn  prohibits  any  recourse  to  the  courts 
and  thereby  invites  prolonged  questioning 
and  police  abuse.  Hundreds  of  such  deten- 
tions have  occurred  In  1984  and  1085.  Many 
continue  today. 

And  what  is  the  conclusion?  "Where 
m^artheld  Is  concerned.  South  Africa 
is.  indeed,  a  police  sUte." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  op-ed 
piece   by  John  W.   Douglas  entitled 
"What  South  Africa's  Botha  Says  and 
What   it   Does"   be   included   in   the 
Rboord. 
The  article  follows: 
What  South  Atrica's  Botha  Sats  amd 
What  It  dob 
(By  John  W.  Douglss) 
South  Africa's  system  of  Justice  lays  a  par- 
ticular claim  on  the  American  conscience  by 
reason  of  that  country's  professions  of  ad- 
herence to  Western  standards  and  demo- 
cratic values. 

These  themes  ran  through  the  January 
address  of  President  Pieter  W.  Botha  to  the 
South  African  Parliament  when  he  was 
seeking  to  mend  stHoe  fences  with  embit- 
tered blacks  and  foreign  skeptics.  He  not 
only  spoke,  albeit  vaguely,  of  racial  dU- 
logues  and  constitutional  Improvranents,  but 
also  pledged  to  pursue  "democratic  solu- 
tions" to  observe  "fairness  and  Justice,"  and 
to  accord  the  highest  priorities  to  "demo- 
cratic righto  and  the  dignity  of  humanity." 
That  refrain  played  well  in  the  VS.  State 
Department,  but  in  South  Africa  the  words 


turned  to  dust  in  less  than  a  month.  By  late 
February,  the  South  African  security  forces 
had  suppressed  demonstrations  in  scattered 
black  townships  with  excessive  force  and 
loss  of  life.  Almost  simultaneously,  they 
moved  in  force  against  the  United  Demo- 
cratic Front  (UDF).  a  loose  anti-apartheid 
alliance  of  700  groups. 

The  police  raided  homes  knd  offices, 
seised  thousands  of  documento.  detained  a 
number  of  individuals  for  questioning  and 
Jailed  many  key  UDF  leaders  on  unspecified 
charges  of  high  treason.  Apparently  hoping 
to  twister  the  state's  ease  with  the  current 
round  of  interrogations,  the  intMecutor 
plans  to  wait.  untQ  the  end  of  March,  before 
filing  even  a  general  description  of  the  ac- 
tivities on  which  the  treason  charges  are 


UDF's  principal  accomplishment,  and  it  is 
only  two  years  old.  was  the  peaceful  leader- 
ship of  blsck  opposition  to  1984's  minor 
changes  in  the  South  African  constltutiotL 
The  cosmetic  nature  of  those  changes  was 
recently  underscored  In  Cape  Town:  Gov- 
ernment functionaries  barred  two  members 
of  the  news  and  toothless  "Asian"  assembly 
from  setting  foot  inside  the  dining  room  of 
the  all-white,  all-powerful  legislature. 

After  the  constitutional  changes  had 
become  Uw,  the  UDF  turned  to  sponsoring 
Increasingly  well-attended  anti-apartheid 
rallies.  But.  by  early  1085,  it  had  not 
achieved  either  a  mass  membership  or  a 
strong  orgsnteation  at  the  grass-roots.  De- 
spite this  modest  status.  Pretoria  hard 
liners  perceived  UDF  as  an  Incipient  threat 
to  apartheid  and  moved  quickly  to  shatter 
it. 

South  Africa's  1985  crackdowns  were  rep- 
etitions, on  a  reduced  scale,  of  ito  1984  re- 
prisals. Then,  the  police  and  military  had 
subdued  demonstrators  against  state-spim- 
sored  discrimination  with  Vm  oppressive  use 
of  guns.  dogs,  and  sjamboks,  killing  scores  of 
blacks  and  wounding  hundreds  and  had  de- 
tained large  numbers  of  activists.  Including 
union  and  UDF  leaders.  Tremors  of  outrage 
reached  the  Western  world  and  then  eased 
somewhat  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  otd 
of  mass  confrontations  and  conciliatory 
rhetoric  from  Pretoria. 

But  the  underlying  resentment  in  South 
Africa's  black  townships  continued  to 
smoulder  and  by  early  February  demonstra- 
tions had  broken  anew.  This,  plus  the  UDF 
rallies,  vparently  prompted  the  govern- 
ment to  launch  ito  new  offensive  against  the 
organibBation.  By  late  last  month,  last  year's 
cycle  had  repeated  itself. 

But  running  like  a  thread  through  all  the 
1984-85  periods  of  public  turmoil  and  rela- 
tive calm  has  been  South  Africa's  wholesale 
use  of  detentions  without  trial,  a  police- 
state  technique  which  is  at  odds  with  ele- 
mental American  standards  of  Justice.  The 
security  forces  have  carried  out  thousands 
of  those  detentions— to  "prevent"  crimes,  to 
assure  the  appearance  of  prosecution  wit- 
nesses, to  remove  temporarily  perceived 
troublemakers  from  circulation,  and.  most 
pernicious  of  all,  to  extract  information 
from  detainees  with  a  view  to  disrupt  anti- 
apartheid  activities  by  producing  inform- 
ants, agento  provacateurs,  confessions,  and 
convictions. 

Anti-apartheid  activlsto  have  particular 
reason  to  fear  detentions  under  Section  39 
of  South  Africa's  Internal  Security  Act 
That  section  authorizes  police  to  arrest, 
hold  and  question  individuals  indefinitely 
without  ever  charging  criminal  conduct. 
The  provision  also  prohlblto  any  recourse  to 
the  courto  and  thereby  Invites  prolonged 


questioning  snd  police  abuse.  Hundreds  of 
such  detenUons  have  occurred  in  1984  and 
1985.  Many  continue  today. 

The  range  of  Sectkm  29  Interrogations 
covers  the  waterfront.  Uwt  year,  police 
questioned  white  and  black  student  leaders, 
some  blliulfolded  and  some  held  in  soUtary 
confinement,  cm  their  efforto  to  q>otlight 
the  scandalous  seven-to-one  gap  in  per 
capiU  expenditures  for  white  and  black  edu- 
cation. They  also  interrogated  detainees, 
who  were  not  union  members,  about  efforto 
to  enlist  public  support  for  strikes  by  legally 
recognised  black  unions. 

There  are  widespread,  credible  reports  of 
police  abuse  during  detoitions.  However,  ex- 
detainees  generally  retrain  from  public 
statemento  because  of  de  facto  gag  rules. 
For  one  thing,  such  statemento  could  lead  to 
new  detentfams  and  questions  bearing  on 
the  Internal  Security  Act's  "maintenance  of 
law  and  order." 

South  Africa  deals  a  stacked  decA  to  ex- 
detainees  in  other  respecto  ss  weU.  The 
Police  Act  makes  it  a  crime  to  level  an  un- 
provable charge  of  misconduct  against  the 
security  forces.  It  reverses  the  usual  burden 
of  proof:  the  defendant  must  be  found 
guQty  tmless  he  can  establish  the  truth  of 
his  allegatlcms.  a  task  greatly  complicated 
by  the  frequent  practice  of  blindf <ri<Ung  Sec- 
tion 39  prisoners. 

If  past  history  is  any  guide.  South  Africa 
will  soon  strive  to  mollify  ito  critics  with 
soothing  but  vague  generalizations  and 
minor  gestures.  Washington  would  then  do 
well  to  recaU  how  quiddy  that  country's  se- 
curity forces  have  shredded  the  solemn  af- 
firmations of  democratic  standards  which 
BoUia  expressed  In  January. 

Where  apartheid  is  concerned.  South 
Africa  is.  indeed  a  poUce  states 


SALUTE  TO  BABIES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  goal 
we  all  share  Is  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality  and  the  Incidents  of  avoid- 
able birth  defects,  which  are  all  too 
pervasive  in  our  lan(L 

We  are  the  greatest  Nation  In  the 
world.  Yet  our  Infant  mortality  rate  is 
almost  twice  that  of  other  developed 
nations,  and  the  Infant  mortality  rates 
in  some  of  our  urban  areas  equal  or 
exceed  those  of  the  most  depressed 
Third  World  nations. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  a  staggering  18  per 
1,000  births— and  that  marks  an  im- 
provement over  re<»nt  years  when  the 
death  rate  was  even  more  dismal. 

Moreover,  the  outlook  for  those  who 
survive  isnt  as  bright  as  It  should  be. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  babies  are 
bom  each  year  vrltb  severe  mental  or 
physical  defects,  a  problem  exacerbat- 
ed by  the  epidemic  of  teenage  preg- 
nancies in  Chicago  and  other  urban 
areas. 

In  light  of  those  sobering  facts,  I  am 
heartened  to  report  that  concerned 
citizens  are  responding  aggressively  to 
this  continuing  national  tragedy.  On 
March  22.  the  Metropolitan  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  March  of  Dimes  will 
hold  their  annual  "Salute  to  Babies" 
banquet  to  raise  fimds  for  the  battle 
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against  Infant  mortality  and  birth  de- 
fects. 

The  proceeds  from  this  outstanding 
event  will  fund  education  programs 
for  expectant  parents,  health  workers 
and  the  public:  a  variety  of  pilot 
projects  and  development  of  perinatal 
infant  intensive  care  units;  and  re- 
search to  prevent  preterm  births,  low 
birth  weight  and  birth  defects. 

The  "Salute  to  Babies"  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Effie  O.  Ellis,  a  renowned  pedi- 
atrician and  leader  in  the  quest  for 
quality  maternal  and  infant  health 
care.  Throughout  her  distinguished 
career  in  research  and  public  health. 
Dr.  Ellis  has  devoted  herself  tireless- 
ley  to  the  reduction  of  risk  in  the  de- 
livery room. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  commending 
this  American  hero  and  others  who 
are  working  to  improve  the  odds  for 
our  infants  of  the  future  through  ac- 
tivities like  the  "Salute  to  Babies."* 


UM 


LOUIS  J.  KAPLAN  RETIRES 
FROM  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  lifr.  President,  the 
end  of  this  month  marks  the  retire- 
ment from  Yale  University  of  a  man 
who  has  done  much  to  effect  a  solid 
and  productive  partnership  between 
Yale  and  its  local.  SUte,  and  Federal 
Oovemments. 

That  man,  Louis  J.  Kaplan,  associate 
medical  dean  for  community,  govern- 
ment relations,  and  alimmi  affairs,  has 
since  1965  worked  tirelessly  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  biomedical  research  and 
medical  education.  In  increasingly  re- 
sponsible positions  at  Yale.  Lou  has 
been  an  invaluable  resource  for  Con- 
necticut's elected  officials  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  university  community  in 
particular  and  the  needs  of  medicine 
in  general. 

Active  in  human  services  work  since 
he  earned  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate degrees  from  New  York  University. 
Lou  began  his  career  with  youngsters 
at  the  Madison  Square  Boys  Club  in 
New  York  City.  And  he  never  lost  his 
sensitivity  to  or  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Whether  working  to  improve 
serviced  to  Connecticut's  mentally  ill, 
communicating  the  needs  of  minority 
students  to  the  medical  school,  or  mar- 
shaling the  resources  of  Yale  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  Hill  communi- 
ty, Lou  acted  because  he  saw  an  indi- 
vidual in  need.  While  at  the  university 
his  concerns  expanded  to  the  whole 
range  of  medical  service  questions  and 
it  is  due,  in  no  small  part  to  his  ef- 
forts, that  one  of  our  Nation's  compre- 
hensive cancer  centers  is  established 
at  the  university. 

I  commend  Lou  Kaplan  for  the 
many  and  critical  insights  he  has  pro- 
vided me  and  my  colleagues  over  the 
years.  His  careful  and  considered  com- 
petence have  contributed  substantially 
to  the  improved  quality  of  life  we  all 
seek.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JAMES  PATTON 
•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  rural 
Americans  have  lost  a  great  champion, 
and  I  have  lost  a  friend.  James  G. 
Patton.  a  Farmers  Union  activist  for 
52  of  his  82  years,  died  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 17.  in  Palo  Alto.  CA.  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  stroke  he  had  suffered  last 
December  10. 

James  Patton  was  one  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  leaders  of  the 
20th  century.  It  was  Patton  that  pio- 
neered in  the  concept  that  a  farm  or- 
ganization had  to  be  concerned  about 
and  try  to  effect  the  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  living  in  rural  areas.  He 
was  in  many  wasrs  an  anchor  around 
which  coalitions  formed  to  work  on 
farm  policy,  education,  health  care, 
and  quality  of  life  issues  during  those 
critical  years  during  and  after  the  De- 
pression and  into  the  IMO's. 

I  knew  James  Patton  while  I  was  a 
Farmers  Union  activist  and  after  I 
ttecame  an  elected  official.  I  found  him 
to  be  always  a  compassionate  man  as 
well  as  a  skilled  and  brilliant  leader, 
even  though  we  had  our  differences 
from  time  to  time.  Mostly,  those  dif- 
ferences involved  the  operation  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  rather  than  its  goals. 

James  Oeorge  Patton  was  bom  in 
Basar.  KS,  in  November  1902. 

Patton  was  an  Insurance  salesman  in 
1932  in  Colorado  when  he  proposed  to 
the  Colorado  Farmers  Union  that  it 
develop  a  cooperative  insurance  pro- 
gram. He  was  hired  to  manage  that  ac- 
tivity and  went  on  to  become  secretary 
and  then  president  of  the  Colorado 
Farmers  Union. 

Patton  served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  from  1940  to 
1966. 

He  strongly  advocated  international 
commodity  agreements,  world  food  re- 
serves, and  aid  to  emerging  nations. 

His  proposals  for  world  food  aid  pro- 
grams helped  develop  the  concept  of 
the  Food-for-Peace  program. 

In  domestic  agriculture,  Patton  was 
an  advocate  of  stronger  farm  program 
measures,  an  exponent  of  parity  for 
family  farmers,  and  a  defender  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  the 
farmer-elected  committee  system. 

James  Patton  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Nathalie,  one  son,  one  daughter,  two 
sisters,  and  several  grandchildren.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  each  of  them. 

Patton  was  physically  a  big  man. 
with  a  commanding  presence.  He 
leaves  us  with  many  fond  memories, 
many  dreams,  and,  I  hope,  a  renewed 
sense  of  mission.* 


TESTIMONY  OF  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  OEOROE  SHULTZ  ON 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  Shultz 
on  Friday.  March  15.  1985.  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


This  testimony  addresses  foreign  as- 
sistance in  general  and  the  foreign  as- 
sistance authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  I  ask  that  the  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

STATBHKirr    BT    TRX    HONOHABLX    OBOXOE    P. 

Smxtltx  BirOKK  trb  Fokbioii  Rklatiomb 
Comams 

I.  oPBiniia 

Mr.  Chairman  and  dlBtlnguished  member 
of  this  committee.  I  know  that  we  agree  on 
the  need  for  prudent  Investments  abroad  to 
enhance  our  national  security,  promote  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom,  and  reflect  the 
humanitarian  concerns  of  the  American 
people.  Foreign  assistance  Is  such  an  Invest- 
ment. Yet  our  foreign  assistance  request  for 
FY  IMS  comes  before  this  Committee  at  a 
time  when  this  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress are  committed  to  brinslng  our  budget 
deficits  down.  As  m  former  budget  director, 
perhaps  I  am  more  sympathetic  than  most 
to  the  Immense  challenge  this  poses  and  the 
painful  choices  that  will  have  to  be  made. 

Recognlslns  the  overriding  Importance  of 
reducing  the  budget  deficit,  we  have  careful- 
ly constructed  our  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance program  to  a  level  and  mix  that 
represent  the  minimum  requirements  to 
support  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  our  foreign  assistance  programs  are 
vital  to  the  achievement  of  our  foreign 
policy  goals.  A  world  of  peace,  freedom. 
International  stability,  and  human  progress 
cannot  be  built  by  the  United  States  alone. 
We  need  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
many  friends  and  allies  around  the  world 
who  share  or  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  better 
world,  and  who  rely  on  us.  And  if  we  are  to 
count  on  their  support  in  facing  the  diffi- 
cult and  sometimes  dangerous  challenges  of 
the  modem  world,  we  must  ourselves  be  a 
reliable  partner.  We  must  be  consistent  In 
our  devotion  to  the  principles  we  cherish 
and  proclaim:  to  promote  prosperity,  to 
defend  freedom,  to  help  build  democracy 
and  respect  for  human  rights,  to  help  allevi- 
ate suffering,  and  to  protect  our  friends  and 
allies  against  aggression. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  noted  that  "dollar  for  dollar, 
our  security  assistance  contributes  as  much 
to  global  security  as  our  own  defense 
budget."  Strengthening  our  friends  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  of  protecting  our  in- 
terests and  furthering  our  goals.  It  gives 
them  the  ability  and  the  confidence  to 
defend  themselves  and  to  work  for  peace.  If 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  relatively  modest 
cost  and  make  the  necessary  sacrifices 
today,  we  can  avoid  far  greater  costs  and 
sacrifices  in  the  future.  Foreign  assistance  is 
a  prudent  investment  In  or  future,  and  the 
world's  future. 

When  I  appeared  before  this  distinguished 
Committee  last  year,  I  sought  to  show  how 
closely  linked  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams are  to  our  most  fundamental  policy 
goals. 

The  events  over  the  past  two  years  have 
convinced  me  more  than  ever  before  that  we 
are  on  the  right  track.  We  have  strength- 
ened our  relationships  with  our  friends  in 
the  developing  world  against  Soviet  expan- 
sionism. We  have  seen  a  number  of  develop- 
ing countries  move  toward  free  and  more 
open  economies.  Increasingly,  the  world  rec- 
ognizes that  statist  economic  systems  do  not 
worlL.  Free  market  economies  do.  And  we 
have  witnessed  extraordinary  progress  in 
the  growth  of  democratic  institutions  and  in 
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the  decline  of  dicUtorshlps.  particularly  in 
our  own  hemisphere. 

It  la  no  coincidence  that  along  with  the 
emergence  of  freer  socieitles  we  see  more 
open  economies.  One  supports  and  rein- 
forces the  other.  People.  If  they  have  a 
choice,  want  economic  growth.  They  want 
prosperity.  They  need  only  the  personal  se- 
curity and  the  political  and  economic  envi- 
ronment that  allows  them  to  exercise  their 
will  and  use  their  talents.  Our  support  for 
the  security  and  territorial  Integrity  of  our 
friends,  therefore,  advances  the  moat  basic 
human  goals  of  prosperity  and  freedom.  But 
it  also  advances  another  goal,  peace.  We 
have  seen  over  the  years  that  economic 
progress.  Individual  Uberty,  and  world  peace 
are  closely  reUted.  As  President  Reagan 
said  in  his  Second  Inaugural  Address: 
"America  must  remain  freedom's  staunchest 
friend,  for  freedom  is  our  best  aUy  and  it  is 
the  world's  only  hope  to  conquer  poverty 
and  preserve  peace.  Every  blow  we  inflict 
against  poverty  will  be  a  blow  against  iU 
dark  allies  of  oppression  and  war.  Every  vic- 
tory for  human  freedom  wlU  be  a  victory  for 
world  peace." 

Today  we  are  seeing  developments  in  the 
Third  World  which.  If  we  continue  to  nur- 
ture them,  will  lead  to  a  more  secure  and 
prosperous  world.  There  will  inevitably  be 
occasional  setbacks,  but  if  we  sUy  the 
course.  I  believe  the  emerging  pattern  of 
stable  and  democratic  governments  will 
slowly  but  Inexorably  grow  and  be  strength- 
ened. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  most  effec- 
tive contribution  we  can  make  to  the  devel- 
oping world  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  Ameri- 
can econcuny.  Our  economic  growth  rate  in 
1M3  was  a  prime  reason  for  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  U.S.  ImporU  from  the  non-OPEC 
developing  countries  to  $92.3  billion,  some 
24%  over  the  previous  year.  The  developing 
nations  will  reap  even  more  substantial  ben- 
efits from  the  vigorous  growth  of  our  econo- 
my in  1984. 

More  than  any  other  factor,  however,  the 
domestic  policies  of  these  countries  will  de- 
termine the  strength  and  sustainabillty  of 
their  economies  and  their  political  institu- 
tions. Our  foreign  assistance  can  provide 
those  critical  Incremental  resources  to  help 
them  achieve  these  objectives. 

With  this  framework  in  mind,  we  have  en- 
gaged in  an  exhaustive  budget  review  proc- 
ess to  assure  that  the  sum  of  our  resources 
and  each  individual  component  are  the  ab- 
solute minimum  essential  to  Implement  and 
support  our  foreign  policy. 

II.  OVXXVIKW  or  l»S8  BUOCKT 

The  FY  1986  budget  request  for  the  Inter- 
national Affairs  Function  is  $19.3  billion.  Of 
that  amount,  the  foreign  assistance  request 
totals  $14.8  bUlion.  a  $300  million  reduction 
from  the  FY  1986  Continuing  Resolution 
level.  As  I  will  explain  later,  we  have  yet  to 
determine  the  economic  assistance  level  for 
Israel.  When  that  assistance  figure  is  even- 
tually Included,  our  request  will  be  higher 
than  the  previous  year.  Economic  assist- 
ance, which  includes  Development  Assist- 
ance, PL  480.  the  Economic  Support  Fund, 
and  contributions  to  multilateral  develop- 
ment institutions,  accounts  for  $8.2  billion. 
Military  assistance,  which  includes  military 
grants,  loans,  and  training,  totals  $6.6  bil- 

The  remaining  $4.5  billion  requested  for 
the  International  Affairs  Function  princi- 
pally finances  the  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte.  USIA.  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Board  of  International  Broadcast- 
ing, our  assessed  contributions  to  interna- 


tional organizations,  contributions  to  UJf. 
peacekeeping  acUvities.  and  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  multilateral  international  confer- 
ences. 

Within  the  IntemaUonal  Affairs  Func- 
tion, some  appropriation  accounts  would  re- 
ceive an  increase  under  our  request,  while 
others  would  decline.  The  function  150 
total,  however,  is  well  below  the  FY  1985  en- 
acted level.  This  will  remain  true  even  with 
an  add-on  for  Israel  that  we  may  request  in 
the  coming  weeks.  These  increases  and  de- 
creases among  individual  appropriation  ac- 
counts reflect  the  priorities  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  "budget  freeze"  philosophy 
that  was  applied  to  this  year's  budget  proc- 
ess. They  also  reflect  our  efforts  to  distrib- 
ute our  scarce  resources  in  a  way  that  will 
maximize  our  foreign  policy  returns  and 
help  meet  the  pressing  development  and  se- 
curity needs  of  our  strategic  partners.  Our 
FY  1986  foreign  assistance  request  contains 
only  one  modest  new  initiative— an  en- 
hanced economic  aid  package  for  the 
Andean  democracies  of  Ecuador.  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  With  that  one  exception,  our  1986 
budget  request  by  and  large  represents  a 
continuity  program,  reflecting  both  the 
overall  fiscal  constraints  under  which  we 
are  operating  and  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
earlier  inltlaUves  eq)ecially  in  Central 
America— are  now  well  underway  and  begin- 
ning to  show  progress. 

As  in  the  past,  the  largest  single  compo- 
nent of  our  foreign  aasistanoe  request  is  for 
Israel  and  Egypt— twenty  eight  percent 
(28%)  of  the  totaL  This  percentage,  of 
course,  wiU  be  higher  when  we  include  eco- 
nomic amflft*"'^  funds  for  Israel.  Assistance 
to  base  rights  coCmtries— Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Turkey  and  the  Philippines— ac- 
counte  for  an  additional  sixteen  percoit 
(16%).  while  military  access  and  frontline 
states  such  as  Korea  and  Thailand  take  up 
another  thirteen  percent  (13%).  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  represent  an- 
other eleven  percent  (11%)  of  the  request. 
All  other  country  programs  account  for  only 
twelve  percent  (12%)  of  the  total  resources 
requested.  This  twelve  percent,  however,  is 
spread  among  more  than  eighty  separate 
coimtries  and  regional  programs.  Finally, 
contributions  to  multilateral  development 
institutions  and  voluntary  contributions  to 
international  organizations  and  programs 
make  up  ten  percent  (10%)  of  the  request, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  amounts  request- 
ed going  to  the  Peace  Corps,  migration  and 
refugee  assistance,  international  narcotics 
control  activities  and  a  number  of  smaller 
programs. 

Turning  to  the  specifics  of  our  request.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  brief  ob- 
servations: 

In  Development  Assistance,  we  are  re- 
questing $2.1  billion  to  attack  serious  condi- 
tions of  poverty  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Latin 
America  and  the  Near  East,  and  to  help  es- 
tablish the  basic  conditions  for  economic 
progress.  We  place  heavy  emphasis  on 
policy  reform,  greater  use  of  the  private 
sector,  and  on  technology  transfer  to  foster 
development  breakthroughs.  These  econom- 
ic programs  are  a  critical  aspect  of  our  over- 
all foreign  policy  objectives. 

cnosely  related  to  the  Development  Assist- 
ance request  is  a  request  for  $1.3  billion  in 
PL  480  for  food  assistance  and  balance  of 
payments  support  to  friendly  governments. 
FV>od  aid  remains  the  centerpiece  of  the 
American  people's  humanitarian  response 
to  the  tragic  famine  conditions  in  Africa. 

The  $2.8  billion  requested  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  Is  $1  billion  below  the 


amount  appropriated  in  the  FY  1985  Con- 
tinuing Resolution.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  deferred  making  any 
E8F  request  for  Israel  at  this  time.  I  will 
elaborate  on  the  question  of  economic  as- 
slstance  to  Israel  later  in  my  remarks 

Our  request  for  military  assist  ance— that 
is.  direct  Foreign  Military  Sales  credita  and 
grant  MAP— is  $860  million  more  than  was 
appropriated  in  1985.  Most  of  this  increase, 
$535  million,  is  accounted  for  by  higher 
levels  for  Israel  ($IJI  billion  as  opposed  to 
$1.4  billion  in  1985)  and  Egypt  ($1J  bilUon 
as  opposed  to  $1.2  billion).  In  addition,  our 
military  asBistance  request  for  Turiuy  has 
been  increased  from  the  1985  level  of  $700 
million  to  $785  million.  For  the  Philippines, 
we  are  requesting  a  $75  million  increase 
over  the  FY  1985  level. 

The  $2.9  billion  requested  for  the  State 
Department  budget  Includes  critically  im- 
portant funds  to  enhance  our  security  pro- 
gram in  the  face  of  increasing  terrorist 
threats  against  U.S.  personnel  and  facilities. 
Additional  funds  are  also  requested  to 
expand  and  improve  the  Department's  abili- 
ty to  obtain  and  interpret  foreign  pcdicy  in- 
formation. 

in.  THE  aaaioiTB 
Latin  America  and  the  CarOttean 
Mr.  Chairman,  nowhere  has  the  linkage 
between  foreign  asslstanre  and  n.S.  nation- 
al interests— and  between  democracy  and 
economic  opportunity— been  better  illustrat- 
ed than  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an. The  past  year  has  provided  dear  evi- 
dence that  democratic  development,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Communist  left  and  the  far 
right,  are  the  keys  to  oaduring  peace  and 
improving  standard  of  living  for  all. 

Our  policy  of  lending  political,  eoooomic. 
and  military  assistance  to  pro-democratic 
forces  is  working.  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 
In  1979,  four  of  the  five  Central  American 
countries  were  undemocratic.  Six  years  have 
produced  dramatic  change.  Nicaragua  re- 
mains under  a  dictatorship— having  traded  a 
tyrant  of  the  right  for  the  tyranny  of  the 
left— and  Costa  Rica  remains  thoroughly 
democratic— though  increasingly  and  Justifi- 
ably concerned  about  lU  heavily  armed 
Communist  neighbor.  But.  an  unprecedent- 
ed transformation  has  taken  place  in  the 
rest  of  Central  America. 

El  Salvador  has  undergone  the  most  dra- 
matic change.  As  recently  as  a  year  ago.  the 
country  appeared  caught  in  an  endless  war 
between  guerrillas  of  the  left  and  death 
squads  of  the  right.  But  as  the  National  Bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Central  America 
found,  electoral  democracy  and  political  dia- 
logue—nof  externally  imposed  "power  shar- 
ing" between  guerrillaB  and  governments- 
proved  to  be  the  practical  basis  for  attack- 
ing the  seamless  web  of  El  Salvador's  poliU- 
cal.  econmnlc.  social,  and  security  problems. 
In  turn,  increased  economic  and  sectirity  as- 
sistance were  necessary  to  give  democracy, 
reform,  and  eomomic  revitalization  a  fight- 
ing chance. 

Last  year  demonstrated  that  President 
Duarte's  course  was  the  route  most  likely  to 
lead  to  greater  respect  for  human  rights  and 
a  better  life.  The  Salvadorans  themselves 
made  the  point  in  two  rounds  of  naticmal 
elecUons  in  1984.  And  they  did  it  again  in  a 
different  dimension  when  a  civilian  Jury 
found  five  former  National  Guardsmen 
guilty  of  the  murders  of  the  four  American 
cburchwomen.  Support  for  this  democratic 
renewal  was  badced  unanimously  by  the  Na- 
tional Bipartisan  Commission,  by  President 
Reagan,  by  a  bipartisan  majority  in  the 
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Congren.  and  in  Europe  by  Social  Demo- 
crmts  aa  well  aa  Chrlatian  Democrmta. 

It  would  be  naive  to  claim  that  oU  ia  now 
refonned.  centriat.  and  peaceful  in  El  Salva- 
dor. But  the  progreaa  U  alcniftcant  and  un- 
deniable. VS.  finnneaa  on  principle  and 
steadfaatneaa  on  behalf  of  our  Salvadoran 
friends  haa  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

The  recent  history  of  Ouatemala  exempli- 
fies the  strencth  of  the  currents  of  change 
in  the  region.  The  country  conventional 
wisdom  has  often  ranked  aa  "the  most  po- 
lartaed"  or  with  the  "least  chance  of  demo- 
cratic development"  in  Central  America  has 
c(Hifounded  the  conventionalists.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly  elections  seven  months 
ago  were  not  only  widely  accepted  as  honest 
and  open,  but— to  the  surprise  of  many— re- 
vealed that  centrist  forces  constitute  the  po- 
litical majority.  Elections  for  President,  Vice 
President,  Congress  and  local  offices  have 
been  set  for  October.  It  is  encouraging  that 
the  Guatemalans  are  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion almost  exclusively  on  their  own. 

There  is  one  issue,  however,  on  which  con- 
siderable controversy  still  reigns:  Nicaragua. 
WhUe  we  are  promoting  democratic  reform 
throughout  Central  America,  the  Sandinlsta 
leaders  in  Nicaragua  are  moving  quickly, 
with  Soviet-bloc  and  Cuban  help,  to  consoli- 
date their  totalitarian  power.  Should  they 
achieve  this  primary  goal,  we  could  confront 
a  second  Cuba  In  this  hemisphere,  this  time 
on  the  Central  American  mainland— with  all 
the  strategic  dangers  that  this  implies.  If 
history  is  any  guide,  the  Sandinistas  would 
then  intensify  their  efforts  to  undermine 
neighboring  governments  in  the  name  of 
their  revolutionary  principles— which  Fidel 
Castro  himself  flatly  reaffirmed  on  Ameri- 
can television  several  weeks  ago.  Needless  to 
say.  the  first  casualty  of  the  consolidation 
of  Sandinlsta  power  would  be  the  freedom 
and  homes  for  democracy  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  The  second  casualty  would  be  the 
security  of  Nicaragua's  neighbors,  and  the 
security  of  the  entire  region. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  the  United 
States  wants  to  see  this  scenario  unfold.  Ni- 
caragua's immediate  neighbors— Costa  Rica. 
EI  Salvador  and  Honduras— have  been  in- 
creasingly emphatic  in  telling  us  how  dan- 
gerous to  them  that  scenario  would  be.  Yet 
there  are  those  here  who  would  look  the 
other  way,  imagining  that  the  problem  will 
disappear  by  itself.  There  are  those  who 
would  grant  the  Sandinistas  a  peculiar  kind 
of  immunity  in  our  legislation— in  effect,  en- 
acting the  Breshnev  Doctrine  into  American 
Uw. 

The  democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua  are  on 
the  front  line  in  the  struggle  for  progress, 
security,  and  freedom  in  Central  America. 
Our  active  help  for  them  is  the  best  insur- 
ance that  their  efforts  will  be  directed  con- 
sistently and  effectively  toward  these  objec- 
tives. 

Communist  dictatorships  feel  free  to  aid 
and  abet  insurgencies  in  the  spurious  guisie 
of  supporting  "liberation".  Democracies,  the 
true  target  of  this  threat,  must  not  be  inhib- 
ited from  defending  their  Interests  and  the 
cause  of  democracy  itself. 

Peace  and  economic  development  In  Cen- 
tral America  require  both  the  reliability  of 
multi-year  funding  and  the  confidence  that 
this  long-term  commitment  will  continue  to 
be  tied  to  equity,  reform,  and  freedom.  Bi- 
partisan support  is  essential  If  the  Central 
America  Initiative  is  to  address  the  Biparti- 
san Commission's  call  for  a  commitment 
through  1989  to  provide— In  a  consistent 
predictable  way— a  balanced  and  mutually 
reinforcing  mix  of  economic  political,  diplo- 
matic, and  security  activities. 


This  initiative  is  designed  to  use  economic 
aid.  coupled  with  sufficient  policy  reform,  to 
eliminate  the  root  causes  of  poverty  and  po- 
litical unrest.  Much  work  is  already  under- 
way. Discussions  are  taking  place  with  recip- 
ient countries  concerning  macro-economic 
adjustment.  Progress  has  been  made  toward 
economic  stabilisation.  Regional  technical 
training  programs  will  begin  in  April.  We 
have  begun  to  work  with  governments  and 
non-governmental  organisations  seeking  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  Justice.  A 
trade  credit  insurance  program  has  been  set 
up  through  AID  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  revival  and  strengthening  of  the 
Central  America  Bank  for  Economic  Inte- 
gration is  being  studied.  And  we  are  working 
to  assist  in  the  revival  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Common  Market. 

The  democratic  trend  in  the  Andean 
region  has  been  equally  Impressive.  All  five 
countries  have  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernments. But  like  their  Latin  neighbors  to 
the  north,  many  of  their  economies  are 
being  seriously  challenged. 

Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  have  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  the  recent  global  reces- 
sion. Their  difficulties  have  been  exacerbat- 
ed by  catastrophic  weather  conditions,  sag- 
ging prices  for  their  main  exports,  and.  In 
Peru,  a  vicious  Maoist  guerrilla  movement. 

These  countries  deserve  our  help  and  It  Is 
In  our  Interest  to  help  them.  We  are  propos- 
ing a  special  Andean  program  principally 
supported  by  $70  million  in  Economic  Sup- 
port Funds  to  assist  these  countries  in  their 
recovery  efforts. 

A  democracy  incapable  of  addressing 
major  economic  problems  will  be  no  more 
permanent  than  the  dictators  of  the  right 
or  left  that  it  has  replaced. 

We  are  encouraged  that  our  neighbors  in 
Latin  America  for  the  most  part  are  taking 
the  necessary  and  often  painful  steps  to 
ensure  economic  revltallxation.  They  have 
lowered  government  expenditures,  bringing 
them  in  line  with  government  income.  They 
have  restricted  imports  of  non-essential 
goods  to  save  foreign  exchange.  They  have 
adjusted  their  exchange  rates  to  reflect  eco- 
nomic reality  and  breathe  new  life  Into 
their  export  sectors.  They  have  worked  with 
the  International  financial  community  to  re- 
structure their  debts  and  ensure  continued 
orderly  debt  servicing.  They  have  reallo- 
cated scarce  resources  even  as  those  re- 
sources felL 

The  efforts  are  beginning  to  show  results. 
The  trade  balance  for  lAtln  America  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  Improved  signifl- 
cantly.  recovering  from  a  negative  $2  billion 
In  1981  to  an  estimated  poaiUve  $37.6  bilUon 
In  1984.  Vigorous  VS.  ectmomlc  growth  in 
1984  created  new  export  opportunities. 
There  also  has  been  growth  in  real  per 
capita  Income  of  about  0.3  percent  in  1984— 
not  much,  but  better  than  the  decline  of  5.8 
percent  in  1983  and  3.3  percent  in  1983. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  Is  showing 
some  positive  signs.  n.S.  non-petroleum  im- 
ports from  the  region  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1984  were  up  19  percent  over 
1983.  The  open  VS.  market  continues  to 
offer  substantial  opportunities  for  region's 
exports. 

In  lAtln  America  and  the  Caribbean.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  poli- 
cies we  have  been  following  the  last  four 
years  are  succeeding.  The  best  option  for 
the  next  four  years  is  to  continue  these  ef- 
forts based  on  firm,  bipartisan  support. 

The  lessons  from  the  recent  past  and  the 
guidelines  for  the  near  future  can  be  con- 


densed into  an  assertion:  The  skeptics  were 
wrong  about  El  Salvador,  they  were  wrong 
about  Orenada,  and  they  are  wrong  about 
Nicaragua— and  all  for  the  same  reasons. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  have  learned  together  about 
Central  America  in  the  recent  past  provides 
a  mandate  for  the  future.  The  Administra- 
tion cannot  fulfill  that  mandate  without  the 
active  support  of  the  Congress.  If  you  and 
we  do  not  stand  firmly  on  principle  and 
with  our  friends,  we  will  both  lose.  A  lack  oi 
policy  consistency  would  be  a  significant  ob- 
stacle to  achieving  our  national  objectives  in 
this  region  over  the  next  months  and  years. 

Africa 

I  turn  now  from  the  promising  develop- 
ments in  Latin  America  to  a  region  where 
problems  continue  to  be  grave.  Africa's  des- 
perate economic  state  is  more  in  the  public 
eye  than  It  has  ever  been.  I  would  like  to 
devote  the  major  portion  of  my  discussion 
of  Africa  today  to  the  economic  crisis.  In 
doing  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  minimise  the  re- 
lationship between  economic  development 
and  the  national  security  of  African  states. 
Security  assistance  remains  essential  for 
many  African  countries.  States  threatened 
by  Libyan  Adventurism  or  Soviet-armed 
hostOe  neighbors  cannot  devote  the  energy 
or  resources  necessary  to  economic  develop- 
ment. And  economically  fragile  societies  are 
most  vulnerable  to  subversion  and  attack. 

Otu*  total  FT  1988  request  for  Africa  is 
Just  over  $1.3  bilUon.  Of  that  amount  17%  Is 
for  military-related  assistance,  roughly  the 
same  amount  as  in  FT  85.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority— over  one  billion  dollars— is  for 
economic  assistance.  While  the  military 
component  is  small.  It  Is  nevertheless  ex- 
tremely important  if  we  are  to  continue  the 
programs  of  logistics  support  and  training 
that  we  have  started  and  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide the  bare  wHnimnm  in  the  way  of  de- 
fense equipment  for  our  friends  facing 
threatr  The  proximity  of  the  Horn  of 
Africa  to  the  Middle  East  and  vital  oU  ship- 
ping routes  In  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Oceans  adds  a  critical  strategic  dimension  to 
our  interests  in  creating  a  politically  stable 
and  economically  viable  environment  in  the 
region.  Consequently,  we  are  seeking  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  assist  Sudan.  Kenya. 
Somalia,  and  Djibouti  cope  with  their  flat 
economies  and  to  help  Sudan  and  Somalia 
counter  the  very  real  threats  to  their  securi- 
ty. 

In  southern  Africa  we  continue  to  work 
diligently  toward  a  Just  and  lasting  settle- 
ment for  Namibia  based  on  DN  Sectirity 
Council  Resolution  435.  for  continued 
change  in  the  repugnant  sjrstem  of  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa,  and  for  the  economic 
and  political  stability  of  the  region  in  gener- 
al. The  funds  that  we  are  requesting  for 
programs  In  southern  African  countries  will 
enable  us  to  strike  directly  at  the  causes  of 
the  economic  difficulties  of  the  region.  In 
southern  Africa,  as  in  East  Africa,  we  intend 
to  thwart  the  destabilizing  influence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Bloc  by  providing 
economic  assistance  and  by  offering  an  al- 
ternative to  Soviet  and  East  Bloc  military 
assistance  and  training.  Mosambique  has 
demonstrated  a  real  intent  to  move  away 
from  heavy  dependence  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  and  toward  a  position  of  Uue  non- 
alignment.  The  small  MAP  and  IMET  pro- 
grams for  Mosambique  are  of  particular  im- 
portance in  encouraging  this  process. 

In  West  Africa  we  have  recently  seen  the 
spread  of  both  the  effects  of  the  drought 
and    long-term    economic    stsgnatlon    and 


Libyan  adventurism.  Our  assistance  Is  tar- 
geted against  both  the  near-term  crisis  and 
the  long-range  effects  of  the  economic 
crisis. 

I  would  like  to  focus  specifically  on  the 
two  most  urgent  crises  facing  Africa  today: 
famine  and  economic  stagnation.  During 
recent  months,  untold  thousands  of  Afri- 
cans have  perished.  We  estimate  that  some 
14  million  Africans  remain  at  risk.  If  they 
are  to  survive,  they  need  urgent  assistance 
in  terms  of  food,  medical  care,  and  shelter. 
There  is  also  the  broader  problem  of  mal- 
nutritiotL  An  estimated  30  percent  of  Afri- 
ca's population  eats  leas  than  the  minimum 
needed  to  sustain  good  health.  Africa  te  the 
only  region  in  the  world  where  per  capita 
food  luoduction  has  declined  over  the  past 
two  decadea— a  combination  of  a  drop  in 
productivity  and  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion. Africa's  food  dependency  on  outside 
sources  has  been  growing  at  an  alarming 
pace,  with  African  commercial  imports  of 
grain  increasing  at  a  rate  of  nine  percent 
per  year  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  addition  to  the  current  severe  food 
crisis,  Africa's  disa;^x>lnting  economic  per- 
formance has  made  It  difficult  for  most  Af- 
rican countries  to  service  their  debt,  propel- 
ling many  countries  from  one  financial 
crisis  to  another.  The  economic  crisis  has  re- 
quired that  African  naUons  regulariy  seek 
debt  rescheduling.  Ten  of  the  fourteen  Paris 
aub  reschedulings  in  1984  were  for  African 
countries. 

The  United  SUtes  has  mounted  an  un- 
precedented campaign  to  provide  both  eco- 
nomic and  emergency  food  aasistance  to 
Africa.  In  this  effort,  we  have  not  allowed 
political  or  ideological  dlf ferencea  with  any 
government  to  weaken  our  determination  to 
direct  aasistance  to  those  in  need.  Since  Oc- 
tober of  last  year,  we  have  committed  more 
than  $400  million  to  send  over  one  million 
tons  of  emergeixn^  food  and  other  types  of 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Africa.  If  we  add 
our  regular  AID  food  programs,  then  our 
total  food  assistance  for  Africa  is  even 
larger— almost  800  million  dollars  thus  far 
this  fiscal  year.  I  think  we  can  be  Justifiably 
proud  of  what  we  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish In  such  a  short  period  of  time.  I  assure 
you  that  our  response  will  continue  to  be  a 
generous  one. 

r/liiaiiy  impressive  hss  been  the  direct  re- 
sponse of  the  American  people  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Through  generous  contributions 
to  private  agencies,  many  thousands  of  addi- 
tional lives  have  been,  and  continue  to  be. 
saved.  Volunteers  for  these  agencies  are  di- 
rectly involved  in  distributing  food,  medi- 
cines, clothing,  and  shelter  and  caring  for 
drought  victims  In  the  most  ranote  parts  of 
Africa,  enduring  extreme  hardships  and 
even  risking  their  own  lives.  Sudi  humani- 
tarian assistance  is  In  the  best  tradition  of 
America  and  the  values  for  which  America 
stands. 

Public  attention  has  focused  on  the  imme- 
diate drought  crisis,  but  It  is  apparent  that 
Africa's  economic  difficulties  have  a  pro- 
found origin  that  goes  back  many  yean. 

Drought  has  aggravated  the  problem,  but 
Is  not  the  principal  cause  of  Africa's  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Many  of  the  African  govera- 
menU  recognize  that  past  poUcy  faOures 
have  contributed  to  the  current  economic 
crisis.  While  we  seek  to  address  the  immedi- 
ate crisis,  therefore,  we  must  also  seek  more 
■ustainable  solutions  to  Africa's  ectnKmilc 
problems.  The  United  SUtes  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  those  seeking  to  help  Afri- 
can countries  move  from  a  statist  economic 
orientation   to  one   which  allows  mariwt 


forces  to  operate  freely  and  which  inovides 
appropriate  price  incentives,  particularly  to 
the  small  farmers.  Structural  issues  which 
are  being  addreaaed  Include  Inefficient  par- 
astatala.  overvalued  exchange  ratea.  nega- 
tive interest  rates  on  bank  deposits,  uneco- 
nomic subsidies  to  consumers  and  artificial- 
ly low  prices  to  producers.  In  addition  to  the 
emergency  assistanoe  to  meet  the  drought 
and  famine  needs,  U.8.  economic  assistance 
levds  for  Africa  have  increased  from  $787 
miUioo  in  FT  1981  to  over  $1  billion  in  FT 
1985;  for  FT  1988  we  are  again  asking  for  a 
total  of  $1  bilUon  in  economic  aid.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  established  two  new  pro- 
grams to  assist  African  governments  to  un- 
dertake desirable  reforms. 

last  year  the  Administration  requested 
$75  million  as  the  first  step  in  a  five  year 
$500  million  program  designed  to  provide 
additional  financial  support  for  selected  Af- 
rican countries  who  are  undertaking  signifi- 
cant economic  reforms. 

We  are  currratly  diaraissing  use  of  these 
funds  for  possible  programs  with  four  Afri- 
can countries:  Zambia.  Malawi,  MaU  and 
Rwanda,  and  may  choose  a  fifth  country 
later.  In  each  of  these  four  countries  our 
programs  wm  facilitate  and  accelerate 
major  policy  reforms  designed  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  through  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  reduced  governmental  Impedi- 
menU  to  efficient  utilisation  of  limited  eco- 
nomic resources. 

In  our  FT  88  budget  submission  we  sre 
seeking  a  second  appropriation  of  $75  mil- 
lion. Economic  reform  has  become  a  major 
part  of  our  dialogue  with  aO  African  coun- 
tries, and  facilitated  with  many  aspecU  of 
our  regular  program.  However,  implements 
Ing  some  of  these  reforms  requires  timely 
support  of  flexible  funds,  not  tied  to  other 
l(»g-term  projects.  This  is  what  this  $75 
million  is  for.  The  experience  of  the  past 
few  months  indicates  that  there  is  major 
international  sumwrt  for  this  program  in 
Africa  and  in  other  dcmor  countries. 

The  flexibUity  provided  over  this  program 
has  permitted  us  to  have  an  impact  on  poli- 
cies of  donors  and  redpioite  alike  which  far 
exceeds  the  modest  amount  of  fimds  in- 
volved In  this  request.  I  can  think  of  no 
other  single  aspect  of  our  assistance  activi- 
ties which  more  directly  bears  on  the  fac- 
tors that  have  contributed  to  what  Is  com- 
monly called  "the  African  Economic  Crisis." 
An  increasing  number  of  African  countries 
are  beginning  to  alter  in  a  fundamental  way 
their  national  economic  policies.  Above  all. 
the  relevance  of  free  nuu^et  economies  as 
opposed  to  sUtlst  solutions  has  become 
clear  to  African  leaders  as  never  before. 

I  might  Just  add  Uiat  our  perception  of 
the  roots  of  Africa's  current  economic  crisis 
is  widely  shared  by  the  International  com- 
munity. We  are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  Worid  Bank's  latest  report  on  sub-Saha- 
ran  AMca  and  its  stress  on  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic reform  to  reverse  Africa's  economic 
decline.  The  World  Bank  recently  launched 
Its  own  Special  Facility  which  will  provide 
financial  support  to  reform-minded  coun- 
tries—a facility  which  complements  and  re- 
inforces our  efforts. 

The  "Ptood  for  Progress"  InltiaUve  recent- 
ly announced  by  the  President  is  also  tar- 
geted at  achieving  policy  reform,  but  exclu- 
sively in  the  agricultural  sector.  This  Inltia- 
Uve would  use  food  aid  in  strategically  im- 
portant African  countries  to  promote 
reform  in  the  key  agricultural  sector,  stress- 
ing market  approaches  in  agricultural  pric- 
ing, marketing,  and  the  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  fertilizer,  seeds  and  other  agricultur- 


al Inputs.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  initiative 
is  to  supply  American  food  to  reform- 
minded  countries  on  a  multi-year  basis.  The 
sale  of  the  commodities  on  the  local  econo- 
mies would  provide  resources  for  the  gov- 
ernments to  use  in  supplying  needed  incen- 
tives and  inputs  to  the  farmers  while  easing 
the  effects  on  urtian  consumers  of  moving 
toward  a  market  economy.  The  details  of 
this  proposal.  Including  funding  levels  and 
sources.  wIU  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
shortly. 

Near  Ba*t  and  South  Asia 
One  of  the  most  important  foreign  policy 
goals  of  this  Administration  is  to  help 
achieve  a  lasting  peace  between  Israel  snd 
Its  Arab  neightwrs.  There  are  no  viksk.  and 
easy  solutions  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
but  our  assistance  plays  a  crucial  role  in  fur- 
thering the  peace  process. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  appears  to  have 
been  movement  in  the  region  of  the  type 
which,  if  sustained,  could  facilitate  Jordani- 
an entry  into  direct  negotiations  frith  Israel 
based  on  UN  Security  Councfl  Resolution 
343.  Israel's  Prime  Minister  Peni  has  wel- 
comed Egyptian  President  Mubarak's  call 
for  direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and  a 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation.  Saudi 
Arabia's  King  Fabd  and  President  Reagan, 
In  their  recent  discussions,  agreed  that  a 
stable  peace  must  provide  security  for  all 
states  In  the  area  and  for  the  exercise  of  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
We  will  support  any  practical  effort  to  move 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  to  the  negotiating 
table,  the  sooner  the  better. 

Israel  and  Egypt  remain  our  principal 
partners  in  the  quest  for  peace,  and  these 
two  nations  would  be  the  largest  redpienU 
of  our  propoaed  foreign  assistance  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1988.  Our  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance programs  are  needed  to  strengthen 
Jordan's  security  and  economy,  both  of 
which  are  vital  to  enable  Jordan  to  confront 
tiie  risks  involved  in  playing  a  significant 
role  In  the  peace  process.  Our  relationships 
with  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Arab  Gulf  States 
are  important  elements  in  our  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  peace  iMOceas  and.  as  I  will  men- 
tion later,  to  protect  our  interest  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The  United  States  has  a  commitment  to 
Israel's  security  extending  over  three  dec- 
ades. Our  security  assiwtsnw  proposal  aims 
to  ease  the  onerous  burden  Israel  shoulders 
in  meeting  iU  defense  needs.  The  Fiscal 
Tear  1986  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FM8) 
program  will  enable  Israel  to  maintain  a 
qualitative  mOttary  edge  over  potential  ad- 
versaries in  the  regimi.  Furtho- progress  to- 
wards peace  depends  in  part  on  Israel 
having  sufficient  confldenoe  in  its  ability  to 
withstand  external  threats  but  also  confi- 
dence in  VS.  support  and  aasistance.  For 
these  reasons,  we  are  recommending  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  Foreign  Military  Sales 
on  a  grant  basis  for  Israel. 

The  VS.  and  Israeli  governments  agreed 
last  October  to  establish  a  Joint  Economic 
Development  Group  to  review  economtc  de- 
velopments in  Israel,  the  role  of  UjS.  assist- 
snce  in  support  of  the  Israeli  adjustment 
program,  and  Israeli  long-term  development 
objectives.  At  a  meeting  in  Decembor,  Israe- 
li government  officials  presented  the  annual 
White  Paper  outlining  Israeli  eoonomk;  ob- 
jectives and  assistsnce  requirements  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  for  FT 
1986. 

Our  security  assistance  is  a  reflection  of 
the  VS.  commitment  to  Israel's  security 
and  economic  well-being.  In  addition,  we 
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have  Indicated  our  wlUlngneH  to  provide  ex- 
traordinary awiatance  in  support  of  a  com- 
prehensive Israeli  economic  procram  that 
deals  effectively  with  the  fundamental  im- 
balances in  the  Israeli  economy.  Without 
such  a  reform  procram.  however,  additional 
U.S.  assistance  would  not  reaolve  Israel's 
economic  problems  but  merely  help  perpet- 
uate them.  Moreover,  without  economic  ad- 
justment Israel  will  become  even  more  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  assistance  in  the  future. 
The  Israeli  government  has  made  some  con- 
siderable progreH  to  date  in  developinc  an 
adjustment  program.  But  further  progren 
Is  necessary  if  their  program  is  to  put  Israel 
back  on  the  path  of  economic  health  and 
additional  VA  assistance  is  to  have  a  dura- 
ble effect.  Accordingly,  the  Administration 
intends  to  hold  open  for  the  time  being  the 
amount  and  form  of  ESP  which  we  will  be 
requesting  from  the  Congress  pending  fur- 
ther discussions  with  Israel  and  further  evo- 
lution of  its  stablllaation  program. 

We  held  a  series  of  very  useful  discussions 
recently  with  Israeli  ICinlster  of  Finance 
Modal  on  Israel's  current  efforts  and  those 
it  hopes  to  take  in  the  future.  These  discus- 
sions were  a  very  useful  contribution  to  our 
dialogue,  which  Is  continuing,  and  a  step 
forward  in  our  consideration  of  how  addi- 
tional U.S.  economic  assistance  could  sup- 
port an  effective  Israeli  stabilisation  pro- 
gram. 

Our  discussions  will  continue  to  focus  not 
only  on  shorl  term  stabilisation  measures, 
but  also  on  Israel's  longer  range  develop- 
ment objectives  so  that  Israeli  citisens  can 
have  confidence  in  a  brighter,  more  prosper- 
ous future.  We  agreed  during  Prime  Minis- 
ter Peres'  visit  last  October  to  work  togeth- 
er to  promote  foreign  investment  in  Israel, 
particularly  in  the  high  technology  area 
where  Israel  has  a  comparative  advantage. 
Both  governments  are  examining  existing 
programs  and  frameworks  which  might  help 
to  improve  Israel's  investment  climate  and 
attract  venture  capital  from  abroad.  It  Is 
clear  that  in  Israel's  case— as  in  other  coun- 
tries—mobilizing both  domestic  and  foreign 
venture  capital  depends  on  an  atmosphere 
that  encourages  private  enterprise,  appro- 
priate tax  structures  and  market  pricing 
policies.  Private  sector  initiatives  hold  the 
greatest  promise  for  helping  Israel  achieve 
Its  development  goals,  and  we  are  encour- 
aged by  the  Interest  that  has  been  generat- 
ed in  both  countries.  Our  real  objective  is  to 
support  Israel's  own  efforts  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions for  economic  growth  In  an  age  of 
new  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  admire  the  great  efforts  that  Prime 
Minister  Peres  and  his  colleagues  have  been 
making  in  struggling  not  only  with  Israel's 
current  economic  problems,  but  other  prob- 
lems in  Lebanon,  in  the  peace  process,  and 
in  their  relations  with  Egypt.  Even  with  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  economy  now  being 
faced.  I  have  complete  confidence  that  in 
the  end  these  problems  will  be  resolved  and 
we  will  see  emerge  a  healthy,  strong  and  de- 
veloping Israeli  economy  with  strong  leader- 
ship there  from  Prime  Minister  Peres  and 
his  colleagues. 

The  Camp  David  accords  and  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli peace  treaty  remain  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  Middle  East  peace  policy.  Egypt 
has  demonstrated  its  firm  commitment  to 
those  accomplishments  by  repeatedly  refus- 
ing to  disavow  them  as  a  prioe  for  resuming 
its  historic  leadership  role  in  the  Arab 
world.  Our  assistance  helps  ensure  that 
Egypt  will  remain  strong  enough  to  contin- 


ue to  reslat  the  preaures  of  radical  forces 
which  seek  to  undo  what  has  been  achieved. 
Egypt  remains  an  Important  force  for  mod- 
eration and  stability  not  rnily  in  the  Middle 
East  but  also  in  Africa,  where  It  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  helping  African  states  deter 
Libyan  adventurism.  Egypt's  ability  to  con- 
tinue this  deterrent  role  depends  heavily  on 
our  assistance.  The  FY  I9M  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Program  has  been  Increased  to 
enable  Egypt  to  continue  replacing  obsolete 
Soviet  equipment  and  remain  a  credible  de- 
terrent force  in  the  region. 

Another  major  U.8.  interest  In  the  Middle 
East  Is  to  maintain  free  world  access  to  the 
vital  oU  supplies  of  the  Persian  Oulf  now 
and  in  the  future.  The  Persian  Oulf  coun- 
tries produce  over  25%  of  the  free  world's 
oil  supply.  Through  our  sssisfnre.  we  help 
to  improve  the  security  of  our  friends  In 
this  area.  Oman  is  cooperating  closely  with 
the  VA  toward  our  common  goal  of  main- 
taining security  and  stability  in  that  vital 
area  and  freedom  of  navigation  through  the 
Strait  of  Hormus;  Oman's  agreement  to 
permit  access  to  its  facilities  represents  a 
key  asset  for  the  X3A  Central  Command.  Al- 
though not  recipients  of  U.S.  financial  as- 
sistance, the  other  Oulf  sUtes  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  members  with  Oman  in  the  Oulf 
Cooperation  Council,  have  shown  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  defend  themselves  against 
encroachment  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  embarlUng  on  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  our  security  interests  and 
strategy  in  the  area,  focusing  on  how  our 
various  programs  in  the  security  field  com- 
plement our  efforts  in  the  peace  process  and 
contribute  to  the  general  stability  of  the 
region. 

In  North  Africa  we  have  longstanding  and 
close  relationships  with  Morocco  and  Tuni- 
sia as  firm  friends  and  strategically  located 
geo-political  partners.  Morocco,  with  whom 
we  have  transit  and  exercise  agreements, 
and  Tunisia  are  both  in  difficult  economic 
circumstances.  Our  assistance  program  In 
Morocco,  In  concert  with  other  donors.  Is  de- 
signed to  help  the  Moroccan  Oovemment  as 
It  Implements  necessary  economic  reforms. 
We  have  expressed  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Morocco  our  disappointment  over  the  un- 
welcome development  of  the  Libya-Morocco 
treaty  of  August  1984.  Qadhafi's  aggression 
against  neighboring  states  and  his  undimin- 
ished support  of  terrorism  and  subversion 
worldwide  are  continuing  causes  of  concern. 
We  have  registered  these  concerns  with  the 
Moroccans  and  told  them  that  we  discount 
the  poaslbUity  that  assoclaUon  with  King 
Hussan  could  influence  QadhafI  construc- 
tively. Deq>ite  differing  views  on  how  to 
deal  with  QadhafI.  however,  the  economic 
and  political  rationale  for  this  assistance  to 
Morocco  remains:  indeed  it  Is  stronger. 
South  Asia 

A  major  foreign  policy  objective  in  South 
Asia  Is  to  obtain  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
get  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  Afghanistan  so 
that  the  refugees  can  return  and  Afghans 
can  exercise  their  own  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. In  our  efforts  to  achieve  this 
goal,  it  Is  vital  that  we  help  ensure  the  secu- 
rity of  Pakistan  in  the  face  of  Soviet  intimi- 
dation. Our  six-year  assistance  program  for 
Pakistan  serves  this  goal.  It  is  designed  to 
support  Pakistan's  economy  and  Its  develop- 
ment and  to  help  strengthen  its  defense 
through  provision  of  military  equlpmenlt 
and  training. 

The  U.S.  has  several  Important  goals  in 
South  Asia.  We  seek  to  prevent  conflict 
among  the  major  states  of  the  region:  to 
help  the  region  develop  economically,  and 


to  faster  the  success  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. India,  the  largest  democracy  In  the 
world,  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  region.  Our  development  as- 
sistance program  for  India  will  concentrate 
on  more  sophisticated  research  and  higher 
technical  training,  building  on  India's 
strong  scientific  and  technological  base.  Our 
assistance  programs  in  Bangladesh.  Sri 
Lanka  and  Nepal  demonstrate  VA  support 
for  the  moderate  non-aligned  policies  and 
economic  development  of  these  countries. 

Surope 

Security  aaslstanoe  proposals  for  the  Eu- 
ropean region  are  designed  to  redress  the 
military  Imbalance  in  Europe  and  counter 
the  increased  Soviet  military  threat  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  In  Southwest  Asia.  The  as- 
sistance supports  key  NATO  allies  and  has 
the  dual  result  of  providing  the  n.S.  with 
continued  access  to  important  military  bases 
and  helping  these  countries  modernize  their 
own  military  capabilities.  By  so  doing,  our 
security  aaslstanoe  sustains  confidence  in 
our  best  efforts  commitments  which  are  the 
foundation  of  base  agreements. 

VA  foreign  policy  objectives  in  Spain  are 
to  support  Spanish  democracy,  to  encourage 
Spanish  movement  towards  a  more  open 
economy,  and  to  contribute  to  Western  de- 
fense by  assuring  continued  U.S.  access  to 
vital  air  and  naval  f  acUltes  in  Spain.  The  se- 
curity assistance  programs  plays  a  key  role 
in  achieving  these  objectives. 

The  Spanish  military  has  assumed  a  role 
appropriate  for  armed  forces  in  a  democra- 
cy. Our  assistance  Is  neccMary  to  help  Spain 
meet  its  goal  of  modernisation  to  NATO 
standards  and  to  provide  tangible  evidence 
of  the  benefits  Spain  receives  as  a  partner 
in  the  Western  alliance,  as  demonstrated  by 
iU  biUteral  reUtlonship  with  the  U.S.  as 
well  as  its  participation  in  NATO.  Our  secu- 
rity assistsnce  programs  thus  plajrs  as  im- 
portant role  in  helping  Spain  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen  its  new  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

Prime  Minister  Gonzalez'  government  has 
taken  politically  difficult  steps  to  open 
Spain's  traditionally  protectionist  economy 
to  market  forces.  This  decision  was  particu- 
larly courageous  since  Spain's  economic  aus- 
terity program  has  been  accompanied  by 
high  unemployment.  But  as  a  result,  the 
Spanish  economy  has  shown  Impressive  im- 
provement in  1984.  Its  economic  program 
would  have  placed  a  much  more  onerous 
burden  on  the  Spanish  people  without  our 
support.  The  security  assistance  program 
helps  in  modernizing  the  economy  through 
scientific  and  technical  exchanges  and  per- 
mits Spain  to  continue  Its  economic  recov- 
ery without  Jeopardizing  its  military  mod- 
ernization. 

Our  objectives  In  Portugal  are  similar  to 
those  in  Spain.  Portugal  is  striving  to  con- 
solidate Its  10-year-old  democratic  institu- 
tions while  it  assumes  an  expanded  role  In 
western  political  and  military  structures.  It 
Is  also  pursuing  a  demanding  economic  aus- 
terity program  In  an  attempt  to  reform  its 
troubled  economy,  which  is  the  second  poor- 
est in  western  Europe.  The  U.S.  security  as- 
sistance program  assists  Portuguese  eco- 
nomic development  efforts  and  permits  Por- 
tugal to  continue  Its  program  of  military 
modernization  aimed  at  assuming  expanded 
NATO  defense  responsibilities. 

VA  security  assistance  to  Portugal  there- 
fore provides  both  real  an  symbolic  support 
for  Portugal's  attmept  to  strengthen  its  de- 
mocracy and  free-market  economy.  Its  pro- 
vides a  cornerstone  for  Portugal's  attempts 


to  play  a  more  effective  role  In  NATO.  It 
also  serves  to  meet  the  assistance  goals  to 
which  the  VA  U  committed  under  the  1983 
agreement. 

Our  security  assistance  to  Oreece  and 
Turkey  contributes  to  Important  stragegic 
policy  objectives  on  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO.  Turkey's  position  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Middle  East  and  prox- 
imity to  southwest  Asia  make  it  a  natural 
barrier  to  Soviet  expansion  into  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Persian  OtUf .  The  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  the  Iran-Iraq  War  and 
the  disintegration  of  Lebanon  highlight  the 
Importance  of  a  politicaUy  stable  and  mili- 
tarily credible  Turkish  ally  in  this  disturbed 
region.  Also  benefit  from  our  miUtary  reU- 
tlonship with  Turkey  by  our  use  of  extreme- 
ly valuable  military  and  intelligence  facili- 
ties. The  United  SUtes  accordingly  has  a 
compelling  interest  in  enhancing  Turkey's 
ability  to  meet  iU  NATO  committmenU  and 
deter  potential  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia 
through  provision  of  secxirity  assistance. 

Our  interests  are  not  confined  to  NATO 
security  objectives.  We  have  sought  the  co- 
operation of  the  Turkish  Oovemment  In 
promoting  a  setUement  on  Cyprus.  The 
Turidsh  Oovemment  accepted  and  support- 
ed the  U.N.  Secretary  General's  initiative. 
We  are  now  working  with  all  the  parties  to 
ensure  that  efforts  in  the  wake  of  the 
recent  summit  in  New  York  to  reach  a  set- 
tlement between  the  Government  of  Cyprus 
and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  community  can 
move  forward.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that 
any  attempt  at  one-sided  efforts  to  Impose 
conditions  regarding  Cyprus  on  security  as- 
sistance to  Turkey  would  not  only  be  unwar- 
ranted but  would  set  back  the  prospects  of  a 
setUement  on  Cyprus. 

On  the  economic  side.  Turkey  has  taken 
far-reaching  and  courageous  steps  to  stabi- 
lize and  liberalize  IU  economy.  U.S.  conces- 
sional aid  to  Turkey  is  directly  and  con- 
structively related  to  Turkey's  efforU  to 
create  freer  and  more  sound  economy. 

We  are  also  seeing  a  substantial  level  of 
security  assistance  of  Oreece.  We  have  our 
diferences  with  the  Greek  government.  We 
want  a  better  relationship  with  Greece,  but 
the  Greek  government  has  to  do  IU  part  as 
well.  We  recognize  Greece's  strategic  impor- 
tance in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  We 
derive  important  beneflU  from  our  milUary 
faculties.  Our  security  assistance  program  is 
an  important  element  in  our  relationship 
with  Oreece.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  our  re- 
quest for  Israel,  Egypt,  Turkey  and  Paki- 
stan. 


Salt  Atia  and  Pacific 
Forelgn'assistance  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  that  can  benefit  both  recipient  and 
donor.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
East  Asia  and  Pacific  region  where  the  re- 
turns paid  on  our  foreign  assistance  invest- 
ment have  been  enormous.  For  some  20 
yean  East  Asian  countries  have  achieved 
higher  economic  growth  rates  than  any 
other  region  of  the  world.  They  have 
achieved  these  remarkable  resulU  principal- 
ly by  relying  on  the  dynamism  of  free 
market  systems.  As  a  result  of  this  rapid 
economic  growth,  the  region  now  acoounU 
for  more  of  our  foreign  trade  than  any 
other  region  of  the  world.  Since  former  aid 
redpienU  In  the  region  have  reached  the 
stage  of  development  where  they  no  longer 
need  bilateral  aid.  and  in  some  cases  have 
become  aid  donors  themselves.  East  AsU 
and  Pacific  countries  now  account  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  our  worldwide  assistance 
programs  deq>ite  the  vital  importance  of 
tbe  region  to  the  United  SUtes. 


In  spite  of  this  generaUy  bright  picture, 
the  region  still  has  pressing  economic  and 
security  problems  that  we  must  confront 
The  Administration's  FY  1988  foreign  as- 
sistance request  for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacif- 
ic that  addresses  these  problems  totals  ap- 
proximately $818  million.  The  requested 
economic  assistance  of  $335  million  wiU  be 
concentrated  in  the  three  largest  members 
of  the  Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions, the  Philippines.  Indonesia,  artd  Thai- 
land. The  bulk  of  the  $483  million  requested 
for  mUitary  assistance  wiU  go  to  deter  direct 
mOitary  threaU  to  Korea  and  Thailand  and 
to  enhance  our  close  military  relationship 
with  the  Philippines,  a  treaty  ally.  We  also 
propose  modest  assistance  programs  in 
other  ASEAN  countries,  in  Burma,  a  coun- 
try that  has  become  increasingly  Important 
to  our  anti-narcotics  efforU  and  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  South  Pacific  I  would  like  to 
highlight  some  of  our  specific  concerns. 

The  Philippines  has  passed  through  diffi- 
cult times  that  have  adversely  affected  the 
economy.  The  government  has  begun  to 
take  corrective  measures  and  has  concluded 
an  economic  stabilization  agreement  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  These  ac- 
tions are  encouraging,  but  more  has  to  be 
done  to  turn  the  economy  around.  The  Phil- 
ippine situation  Is  fiuther  clouded  by  a 
growing  armed  insurgency  by  the  New  Peo- 
ple's Army,  the  military  arm  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Philippines,  which  has 
been  able  to  exploit  the  country's  political, 
economic,  and  sodal  difficulties.  The  revl- 
talization  of  democratic  institutions,  the  es- 
tablishment of  long-term  growth  through 
structural  economic  reform,  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  vital  seoulty  relationship,  and 
the  successful  resistance  to  a  communist 
takeover  of  the  RiiUpplnes  are  intertwined. 
Our  integrated  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance prx>gram  is  designed  to  support  all  of 
these  objectives. 

f.ik»  the  Philippines,  Thailand  is  a  treaty 
aUy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  a  front- 
line sUU  that  faces  serious  security  chal- 
lenges caused  by  Soviet  supported  Vietnam- 
ese aggression  in  neighboring  Cambodia. 
Our  security  assistance  to  Thailand  sup- 
porU  the  government's  efforU  to  Improve 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  war- 
affected  Thai-Cambodian  border  areas  that 
have  experienced  a  large  influx  of  refugees 
because  of  continued  brutal  attacks  by  Viet- 
nam. The  on-going  Vietnameae  military  of- 
fensive along  the  Thai-Cambodian  Iwrder 
and  frequent  Vietnamese  forays  into  Thai- 
land underscore  the  importance  of  modern- 
izing Thailand's  defense  forces  to  provide  a 
deterrent  to  further  \^etnamese  aggression. 
The  specific  efforU  of  the  PhlUppines  and 
Thailand  are  rrinforoed  by  their  member- 
ship In  ASEAN,  which  represenU  the  best 
hope  for  peace  and  stability  in  SouUieast 
Asia.  Consistent  with  our  strong  support  for 
ASEAN  and  in  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  relationship  with  Indonesia,  we 
have  also  proposed  economic  and  military 
Msistance  for  that  nation;  IiulonesU  has 
continued  to  make  good  progress  in  IU  de- 
velopment procram  and  maintaining  sound 
economic  policies  in  the  face  of  an  interna- 
tional recession.  Our  military  sales  to  Indo- 
nesia have  enhanced  our  common  strategic 
interesU  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  also  plan  to 
continue  the  ASEAN  regional  technical  as- 
sistance    program.     In     another     ASEAN 
member.  M?'«y«'»    where  UJ3.  private  in- 
vestment continues  to  be  a  major  catalyst  of 
economic  growth  and  development,  the  gov- 
ernment has  expressed  interest  in  omtinued 
defense  cooperation  with  Uie  United  States 
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within  the  context  of  that  nation's  non- 
aligned  status.  Malaysia  has  played  a  con- 
structive role  in  international  affairs  and 
has  forcefully  advanced  ASEAN's  strategy 
to  bring  about  a  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
forces  from  Cambodia.  We  propose  to  con- 
tinue our  modest  mlUtary  assistance  pro- 
gram in  support  of  these  efforU. 

Another  important  U.S.  treaty  ally  is  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  The  prevention  of  North 
Korean  aggression  against  South  Korea  is 
Indispensable  for  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region  and  important  to  our  own  seciulty. 
So  far  we  have  been  successful  in  deterring 
aggression  and  preventing  a  recurrence  of 
hoctiUties  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  To 
m«i«tAin  our  support  for  the  UJB.-ROK  alli- 
ance we  propoae  to  continue  an  FMS  credit 
program  that  will  pomit  the  ROK  to  im- 
prove the  capabilities  of  iU  combat  forces, 
many  of  which  are  stationed  with  our  own 
forees  alone  the  DMZ  and  would  operate 
with  us  under  a  Joint  command  in  time  of 


I  now  want  to  emphasize  the  importance 
the  Administration  places  on  proposed  legis- 
lative action  that  will  require  no  additional 
appromiation  under  the  bill  you  are  consid- 
ering. Our  expanding  eoooomlc  scientific 
and  cultural  ties  with  China  have  been  mu- 
tually beneficial  and  have  become  a  very  im- 
jwrtant  element  in  our  overall  relationship. 
Consistent  with  this  growing  frioidly  reU- 
tionship.  the  President  has  sou^t  changes 
to  laws  that  link  China  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  with  your  sup- 
port. Important  progress  was  made  in  this 
effort.  Last  year  we  proposed  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  prohibition  on  assistance  to 
China  to  permit  us  the  flexibility  to  provide 
some  assistance— such  as  training— if  we  so 
chose.  This  proposal  was  approved  in  both 
the  House  Fordgn  Affairs  and  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committees.  The  overall  WU 
was  not  passed,  however,  for  reasons  imre- 
lated  to  China.  To  remove  this  anachronism 
in  our  Uws  affecting  China,  I  ask  you  to 
pass  this  proposal  this  year. 

MuUUatenU  iev^opmerU  prxtgramt 
Thus  far  I  have  streaaed  the  vital  role 
American  bilateral  assistamy  plays  in  pro- 
moting the  security  and  stability  of  the  de- 
veloping world.  As  I  am  sure  each  of  you  ap- 
preciates, this  task  is  far  too  great  for  one 
country  to  attempt  to  do  alone.  Fortunately, 
we  do  not  have  to.  Our  friends  and  allies  in 
the  industrialized  worid  devote  a  consider- 
able amount  of  their  resources  to  the  taA 
of  promoting  the  development  proceas, 
which  in  turn  yields  diyldendsin  the  eq>an- 
sion  of  economic  trade  and  strengthening  of 
danooatlc  Institutioos.  Tliese  resources  are 
becoming  too  scarce  to  allow  tot  inefficient 
use  of  any  kind.  A  coordinated  approach 
among  donors  has  always  been  desirable.  It 
is  now  criUcaL 

The  principal  tool  available  for  such  co- 
ordination is  the  pooltaig  of  a  portion  of  our 
ectmomic  assistance  throu^  the  multilater- 
al develomnent  banks  (MDBs)  and  the  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  Uie  American 
States.  MDB  lending  remains  a  signlflcant 
and  grtnring  source  of  investment  capital 
for  developing  countries.  In  FY  84.  MDBs 
together  committed  $22  btlUon  In  new  loans. 
That  a  lending  program  of  this  size  was  sus- 
tained with  a  VA  paid-in  contribution  of 
$1.3  billion  testifies  to  the  advantages  of 
iiring  the  MDBS  to  share  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding aid.  The  VA  benefiU  directly  from 
the  MDBs  efforU  to  promote  strong  and 
sustained  progress  in  the  developing  coun- 
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tries  through  increaaed  tales  of  UA.  goods 
and  senioes.  Indeed,  a  significant  portion  of 
the  V&.  trade  deficit  can  be  attributed  to 
the  decline  in  purchases  by  debt-troubled 
developing  countries,  a  decline  which  appro- 
priate development  assistance  can  help  re- 


Whlle  valuable  as  a  source  of  development 
finance,  the  MDBs  play  an  equally  critical 
role  by  providing  sound  market-oriented 
economic  policy  advice  to  their  borrowers. 
They  also  impose  financial  discipline  on  the 
development  objectives  of  their  clients. 
These  institutions  are  devoting  increasing 
resources  to  projects  and  programs  designed 
to  support  private  enterprise  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  For  many  years,  the  World 
Bank's  special  affiliate,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  has  focussed  on  the 
specific  needs  of  the  private  sector.  The  re- 
^onal  devel(H>ment  banks  are  beginning  to 
follow  the  World  Bank's  lead.  The  strength- 
ened commitment  on  the  part  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  private  enterprise  may  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  sup- 
porting a  successful  development  process. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  MDBs  have  a 
crucial  role  to  play  in  advancing  world-wide 
growth  and  development,  and  increasing  the 
mlvate  sector  contribution  to  that  process. 
We  thus  consider  our  participation  in  them 
a  necessary  complemoit  to  our  bilateral  as- 
sistance policy.  In  recent  yean  this  Admin- 
istration, acting  in  close  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  has  sought  to  reduce  the  cost 
to  us  of  providing  an  effective  level  of  sup- 
port to  these  institutions,  while  maintaining 
VS.  leadership.  We  have  been  successful  in 
negotiating  overall  replenishment  levels 
which  we  believe  are  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  borrowing  members  but  also  take  into 
consideration  our  budgetary  constraints. 
Maintaining  U.S.  leadership,  however,  de- 
pends on  our  meeting  these  obligations  in  a 
timely  manner.  I.  therefore,  urge  Congress 
to  support  fully  both  our  FY  86  request  for 
$1.3  bilUon. 

The  United  Nations  and  OA8  programs 
for  development  also  make  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  development  process.  The 
role  of  Institutions  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program  (UNDP),  the 
World  Food  Program  (WFP),  and  UNICEF 
have  complemented  our  bilateral  efforts. 
We  support  these  programs  and  continuous- 
ly and  forcefully  seek  to  improve  their  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency. 

SUlOSAaT 

In  closing.  Blr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  basic  theme  of  this  year's 
budget  presentation.  We  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  stick  with  the  policies  that  have 
worked  or  begun  to  work.  Quick  fixes,  pull- 
ing back  from  the  fray,  or  hoping  for  diplo- 
matic miracles  are  not  responsible  options. 
But  If  we  stand  together,  firmly,  predictably 
and  realistically  defending  our  principles 
and  our  friends,  and  do  so  in  the  steadfast 
manner  the  problems  require,  then  we  can 
prevail.  Our  FT  19M  budget  request  is  de- 
signed to  do  Just  that.* 


APRIL  1985  AS  FAIR  HOUSINO 
MONTH 

•  Ux.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  79,  which  des- 
ignates the  month  of  April  as  "Fair 
Housing  Month."  Fairness  is  some- 
thing we  should  be  concerned  about 
not  Just  during  the  month  of  April, 
but  throughout  the  year  as  welL  The 


principle  embodied  in  this  resolution 
reflects  the  best  of  traditional  Ameri- 
can values. 

The  promise  of  decent  shelter  has 
been  an  enduring  dream  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  reality  for  many  has 
been  otherwise.  The  Fair  Housing  Act 
protects  the  right  of  free  choice  in  the 
housing  market.  The  Federal  Fair 
Housing  Act  prohibits  housing  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origliL  Hous- 
ing discrimination  must  not.  and  will 
not.  be  tolerated.  We  must  continue 
oiu-  commitment  to  this  right  for  all. 

A  continuing  commitment  to  this 
principle  demands  that  we  recognize 
the  17th  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Housing  Act— title  vm  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968.  However, 
our  commitment  to  the  elimination  of 
housing  discrimination  must  continue 
beyond  the  month  of  April.* 


Ing  research  support  for  both  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research.* 


RESEARCH  AWARDS 

•  BSr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69 
on  February  28  which  would  reverse 
an  OMB  directive  to  reduce  the 
number  of  research  awards  to  be  made 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  requested  NIH  to  Ignore 
the  congressional  mandate  to  fund 
6.500  new  and  competing  research 
grants  this  year  and  fund  only  5,000— 
a  level  actually  below  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  1983  levels. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  a  similar  situation  also  applies  to 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  AdminlstratloiL  OMB  has  di- 
rected ADAMHA  to  reduce  the 
number  of  research  grants  it  will  be 
permitted  to  fund  this  year  from  583 
to  500.  I  regret  that  my  resolution  did 
not  refer  to  research  grants  within 
ADAMHA  because  I  feel  that  Con- 
gress would  agree  that  its  funding 
mandate  has  been  thwarted  for  this 
agency  as  well. 

The  need  for  parity  In  congressional 
support  for  biomedical  and  behavorial 
research  has  long  been  recognized.  We 
must  insist  on  an  evenhanded  ap- 
proach in  dealing  with  appropriations 
issues  concerning  NIH  and  ADAMHA 
because  of  the  interdependence  on 
critical  research  breakthroughs  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  in 
both  areas. 

Reducing  the  number  of  new  and 
competing  research  grants  In  NIH  and 
ADAMHA  would  seriously  disrupt  the 
Nation's  research  activities  which  are 
critical  to  improving  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  contrary  to 
clear  funding  decisions  made  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  98-619,  and 
those  decisions  should  not  be  circum- 
vented by  administrative  flat. 

Mr.  President,  my  efforts  to  ensure 
the  power  administration  of  laws  that 
Congress  enacts  are  directed  at  restor- 


FORTT  TEARS  AITER  YALTA 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  four  decades  since  President  Roo- 
sevelt. Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
Premier  Stalin  met  at  Yalta  and 
signed  the  Yalta  agreements. 

Recently,  two  leaders  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  of  my  home  State 
of  Delaware— Angela  C.  Turochy.  hon- 
orary president  and  Jesse  W.  ««*"i"fc. 
president— expressed  to  me  their  con- 
tinued concern  that  40  years  later 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
1945  Yalta  agreements  have  not  been 
carried  out. 

The  Yalta  agreements  "Declaration 
On  Liberated  Europe."  stated  "Uberat- 
ed  people"  must  be  allowed  processes 
that  wiU  enable  them  "to  create  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  their  own  choice 

*  *  *."  The  declaration  notes  that  its 
guiding  principle  is  "the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  will  live.  *  *  *" 

The  situation  that  has  since  devel- 
oped in  postwar  i:astem  ISurope  clear- 
ly Indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
no  intention  of  carrying  out  the  prom- 
ises made  in  the  agreements.  They 
pledged  "the  earliest  possible  estab- 
lishment through  free  election  of  Oov- 
emments  responsive  to  the  will  of 
people,"  but  that  has  never  happened 
in  the  countries  which  they  liberated 
during  World  War  II.  No  environment 
of  political  and  national  freedom 
exists  today  in  areas  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Soviet  Union.  No  East 
European  government  Is  the  product 
of  any  legitimate  democratic  process. 
From  the  beginning  the  Soviets  have 
sought  to  impose  on  Eastern  Europe 
their  own  sociopolitical  sjrstem.  one 
which  has  little  popular  support.  The 
uprisings  and  continued  ferment  in 
Poland.  East  Germany,  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  Hungary  leave  little  doubt  of 
this. 

I  wholeheartedly  empathize  with 
and  understand  the  frustrations  of  my 
friends  in  the  Delaware  Polish  Con- 
gress. We  in  the  Senate  must  continue 
to  do  all  we  can  to  push  each  succes- 
sive administration  to  pressure  the 
Soviet  Union  to  fulfill  its  neglected 
promises  made  at  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence. Fostering  legitimate  democracies 
in  Eastern  Europe  should  be  a  high 
priority  of  every  administration.  Sov- 
ereign rights  and  self-government 
should  be  restored  to  those  people 
who  have  been  forcibly  deprived. 

At  every  opportunity  and  at  every 
international  forum.  Including  the  re- 
cently convened  arms  control  talks  in 
Geneva,  the  administration  should  be 
raising  with  the  Soviets  the  issue  of 
the  Yalta  agreements,  thereby  show- 
ing our  solidarity  with  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe. 


This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The 
administration  should  use  all  means 
available  to  press  the  Soviets  to  carry 
out  its  commitments  under  the  Yalta 
agreements.  The  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  must  be  allowed— in  the  words 
of  the  Yalta  Conference  Declaration— 
to  solve  "by  democratic  means  their 
pressing  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems. •  •  •"• 


MINNESOTA  SALUTE  TO  LOUISE 
WHTTBECK  FRASER  COMMUNI- 
TY SERVICES.  INC. 
•  Mr.  DURCafBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  past  50  years,  mentally 
delayed  and  retarded  individuals  and 
their  families  have  benefitted  from 
the  caring  services  provided  by  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Louise  Whltbeck 
Fraser  Community  Services,  Inc. 

In  those  50  years,  the  well-known 
community  Institution  in  surburban 
Minneapolis  has  grown  from  a  home- 
study  program  involving  seven  stu- 
dents to  a  well-roimded  program  en- 
compassing a  $1.5  million  facility  with 
more  than  40  staff  members  and 
dozens  of  volunteers  who  care  for  ap- 
proximately 100  children  and  adults. 

Sensing  the  need  to  broaden  its 
focus.  Louis  Whltbeck  Fraser  Commu- 
nity Services  has,  in  the  recent  years, 
branched  out  to  serve  adults  and  to 
provide  a  large  nxunber  of  services  to 
both  children  and  adults  in  their  home 
environments. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions made  by  Louise  Whltbeck  Fraser 
Community  Services.  I  ask  that  the 
following  two  articles  noting  the  orga- 
nization's    50th     anniversary     which 
were  published  recently  in  the  Rich- 
field Sun-Current  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 
The  articles  follow: 
Phaser  School:  SO  Ykars  or  Hklpimg 
Handicapped 
(By  Judy  Rothschadl) 
At  8  a.m.   it's  rush   hour  at  Whltbeck 
Fraser  schools. 

Coffee  is  steaming,  staff  and  volunteers 
file  in  and  disappear  into  classrooms,  tiny 
chairs  are  set  aright,  miniature  dining  serv- 
ices are  stacked  for  play  time.  Down  the 
hallway  leading  to  the  executive  director's 
office  come  armfuls  of  balloons  and  paper 
streamers. 

"We're  trying  to  surprise  him,  explained 
Lane  Dexter,  director  of  program  develop- 
ment at  Louise  Whltbeck  Fraser  Communi- 
ty Services  Inc.,  2400  W.  64th  St..  Richfield, 
ExecuUve  Director  Robert  Kowalcsyk's 
birthday  is  three  days  away.  Chances  are  he 
won't  be  expecting  a  party. 

Dexter  is  trim,  tan  and  looks  more  like  a 
student  teacher  than  a  20-year  veteran  of 
the  school. 

"It's  not  always  this  busy,  but  pretty 
close,"  she  said. 

Traffic  and  enthusiasm  have  risen  recent- 
ly in  expecUtion  of  the  school's  50th  annl- 
veiBary— the  klckoff  was  a  fashion  show 
fund-raiser  this  past  weekend  at  the  down- 
town Hyatt  Regency.  Celebrities  showing 
support  for  the  school  by  modeling  at  the 
fashion  gala  included  1976  Miss  U.S.A.  Bar- 


bara Peterson-Burwell.  former  BUnnesoU 
Gov.  Wendell  Anderson,  and  Erica  Bouza, 
wife  of  Minneapolis  Police  Chief  Tony 
Bouza. 

Besides  a  birthday,  the  service  organiza- 
tion for  developmentally  delayed  and  men- 
tally retarded  children  and  adults  Is  also  un- 
dergoing its  third  name  change.  Founded  in 
1035  by  Richfield  resident  Louise  Whltbeck 
Fraser  (see  aocompanjring  article),  the 
school  was  known  for  32  years  as  Home 
Study  SchooL 

In  1967  it  was  renamed  to  honor  Fraser  as 
Louise  Whltbeck  Fraaer  School  Inc.  Because 
of  growth  and  dlveralty,  the  school  is  again 
being  rechristened,  this  time  as  Louise 
Whltbeck  Ftaser  Community  Services  Inc. 

The  service  has  grown  over  a  half  century 
from  a  home-study  program  involving  seven 
students  to  encompass  a  $1.5  million  facility 
with  some  40  staff  members  and  leagues  of 
volunteers  caring  for  approximately  100 
chUdren  and  adults. 

Three  divisions  comprise  the  non-profit, 
private  service  facility:  the  Fraser  School 
for  handicapped  children  aged  6  weeks  to  6 
years:  the  Whltbeck  Nursery  School,  offer- 
ing licensed  daycare  and  nursery  services  to 
non-handlci4>ped  preschoolers;  and  the 
Muriel  Humphrey  Residence  Program, 
added  in  1977  to  serve  mentally  retarded 
adults. 

The  Fraser  and  Whltbeck  schools  are 
housed  in  the  2400  W.  64th  St.  facility.  Each 
Is  staffed  separately  with  special  education 
instructors  and  therapists  who  work  one-on- 
one  with  children.  Handicapped  infanU  are 
visited  in  their  homes  by  Q>eciali8U  who 
work  with  both  the  chUd  and  parenU.  When 
the  children  are  older,  they  come  in  to  the 
school  facility  to  work  with  instructors  and 
music,  speech,  occupation  and  corrective 
therapists. 

Lori  Bird,  special  education  instructor  at 
Ftaser  School,  explained  that  the  children 
have  mental  or  physical  handicaps,  some 
correctable,  scmie  permanent. 

The  key  to  helping  them,  staff  members 
agree,  is  early  intervention,  getting  profes- 
sional help  as  soon  as  passible. 

"The  sooner  we  get  th«n,"  Bird  said,  "the 
more  we  can  help  them." 

The  school  also  looks  after  "normal"  chil- 
dren. Although  normal  and  handicapped 
kids  have  separate  staffs,  the  children  have 
a  tendancy  to  mingle. 

Dexter  said  the  mixing  of  the  two  groups 
has  mutual  beneflte.  The  disabled  chUdren 
learn  more  by  playing  with  unimpaired 
peers,  who  serve  as  models.  The  "normal" 
kids  learn  to  accept  peers  with  disabilities. 

"It's  a  good  place  to  start  as  far  as  kids 
learning  how  to  deal  with  other  types  of 
people  In  their  world."  Dexter  said. 

On  the  other  range  of  services,  the  organi- 
zation provides  for  mentally  retarded  adults 
through  the  Muriel  Humphrey  Residence 
Program.  Residence  homes  offer  a  famUy 
atmosphere  and  are  staffed  with  a  live-in 
counselor  couple,  a  program  specialist  with 
assistant,  and  weekend  relief  counselors  to 
provide  constant  support. 

Whitheck  Fraser  Community  Services  Inc. 
falls  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Hennepin 
County  social  services  and  is  one  of  eight  de- 
velopmental achievement  centers  serving 
the  Hennepin  metro  area.  It  is  85  percent 
funded  through  tuition  paid  by  parente  eli- 
gible for  government  financial  assistance. 
Pees  are  based  on  income  and  range  from 
zero  to  $300  a  month.  Other  fimding  sources 
are  private  foundations  and  companies. 

With  the  recent  "tightening"  of  govern- 
ment and  private  funding,  the  school  is  seiz- 


ing the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary  to 
remind  the  community  of  its  services.  A 
whole  array  of  activities  is  being  planned. 
tTwiiirting  open  houses,  to  begin  in  earnest 
this  coming  fall. 

Kowalczyk  said  the  school  is  unique  not 
only  for  its  ability  to  survive  through 
changing  community  needs,  but  also  be- 
cause of  iU  unique  methodology.  Although 
other  schools  for  the  handicapped  use  music 
therapy,  Fraser  was  a  pioneer  in  the  ap- 
proach. 

"Fraser  discovered  you  could  take  a  hy- 
peractive child  and  through  a  controlled  set- 
ting, starting  with  more  involved  music  and 
leading  to  more  passive  music,  the  child 
could  be  calmed,"  he  said. 

Fraaer  learned  to  seize  these  moments  of 
calm,  he  explained,  to  introduce  a  lesson. 
Sometimes  the  calm  lasted  only  half  a 
minute,  but  it  was  enough  to  start  a  learn- 
ing process. 

Music  is  only  one  part  of  the  education 
program  at  Whltbeck  Fraser.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Kowalczyk's  birthday  party,  kids 
were  huddled  in  giggling  gaggles  from  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  engrossed 
in  exercises  to  push  their  tiny  hands  and 
minds  toward  new  horizons. 

One  huddle  in  the  nursery  appeared  to  be 
cleaning  up  after  a  make-believe  tea  party. 
Across  the  haU  a  Goldilocks-type  was  beam- 
ing after  fitting  together  a  block  puole.  A 
trio  in  therapy  smiled  sheepishly  after  ma- 
neuvering a  faaU  Into  a  small  tin  can. 

It  looked  like  fun.  yet  Dexter  said  each  ac- 
tivity was  also  helping  develop  specific 
mental  and  physical  skills.  She  pointed  to  a 
group  of  retarded  children  gleefully  mash- 
ing mounds  of  shaving  cream  and  Rice  Kri- 
q>ies.  The  exercise  helped  fine-tune  touch 
perceptions.  One  child  let  out  a  squeal. 

"Some  don't  like  the  feel  of  the  Rice  Kri- 
spies."  Dexter  said. 

Some  children  take  months  or  years  to 
leam  a  simple  skill.  Some  never  leam.  But 
every  so  often — often  enough— there  is  a 
success,  maybe  as  simple  as  a  child  learning 
to  bring  a  cracker  to  his  mouth  with  his 
right  hand. 

"We  can  never  make  brain  damage  go 
away."  Bird  said.  "But  we  can  help  them 
leam  things  people  didnt  used  to  think 
they  could  leam— to  help  themselves— to 
make  a  better  life." 

School  Fouin»a  Had  a  Way  With  Kids  and 

Adults 

(By  Judy  Rothschadl) 

It  was  another  long  day  in  a  hard  life  for 
Louise  Whltbeck  Fraser. 

At  Just  32  years  old,  she  had  been  wid- 
owed when  her  husband.  Allen,  was  shot 
and  killed  on  the  day  he  was  to  retire  from 
a  dangerous  secret  service  Job.  Prior  to  that 
tragedy,  a  son.  Robert,  had  been  killed  in  a 
freak  auto  accident.  And  a  daughter.  Mary 
Lou,  was  struck  down  by  a  staph  infection 
as  she  was  about  to  launch  a  law  career. 

Fraser  was  left  on  her  own  to  raise  a  re- 
maining son,  Wesley,  and  a  daughter,  Jean, 
who  became  deaf  after  a  bout  with  spinal 
meningitis. 

Fifty  years  ago  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
children  with  physical  disabilities  to  t»e  di- 
agnosed as  mentally  retarded.  But  Fraser,  a 
trained  commercial  artist  and  elementary 
school  teacher,  was  determined  to  keep  Jean 
at  home  and  teach  the  child  herself,  even 
though  doctors  recommended  Institutional- 
ization. 

Jean,  described  as  a  "terror,"  was  strain- 
ing her  mother's  patience  on  this  particular 
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d*y.  Perhaps  out  of  frustration.  Pnuer 
plopped  the  child  down  alongaide  a  phono- 
graph and  to  her  surprise  Jean  suddenly 
stopped  strusKling.  For  a  precious  moment 
a  calm  descended  in  the  Fraser  home. 

"She  couldn't  tell  if  it  was  the  music, 
movement  of  the  record  going  round  and 
round  or  the  sound  of  the  bass,"  explained 
Robert  Kowaloyk.  executive  director  at 
Whitbeck  Fraser  Community  Services  Inc. 
"But  she  thought  there  had  to  be  more  to 
it." 

Kowalcxyk.  speaking  from  memory  of  past 
converatations  with  Mrs.  Fraser  (now  de- 
ceased), said  from  those  surprised  begin- 
nings, the  Whitbeck  Fraser  School  founder 
went  on  to  pioneer  special  education  ther- 
apy for  children  that  was  almost  unheard  of 
50  years  ago. 

Fraser  developed  techniques  for  music 
therapy  that  became  the  subject  of  count- 
less professional  Journal  articles.  And  her 
special  way  of  handling  handicapped  chil- 
dren led  to  a  growing  number  of  requests 
from  area  parents  with  similar  problem  chil- 
dren. 

In  1935  Fraser  officially  opened  her  home 
as  a  school  called  Home  Study  School,  5019 
38th  Ave.  S..  Minneapolis,  with  seven  pupils. 
Each  year  the  number  of  students  rose, 
from  25  in  1939  to  W  in  19«0.  Staff  and  serv- 
ices were  added  while  the  facility  outgrew 
six  different  locations.  In  1967  a  new 
$300,000  building  was  constructed  at  the 
school's  present  site  at  3400  W.  84th  St., 
Richfield,  and  in  1971  an  addition  was  com- 
pleted, finishing  off  a  $1.5  million  special 
education  complex,  serving  approximately 
100  area  handicapped  children  and  adults. 

Remembering  Fraser  now  on  the  occasion 
of  the  school's  50th  anniversary,  Kowalcxyk 
smiles  frequently.  His  boss,  mentor  and 
friend— who  started  the  program  in  her 
living  room— died  eight  years  ago  at  age  81. 

What  kind  of  woman  could  survive  severe 
family  trauma  and  go  on  to  found  a  school 
for  children  who  sometimes  require  more  at- 
tention than  a  single  body  can  give? 

According  to  Kowalczyk,  she  had  an  intui- 
tive sense  about  what  her  school  needed. 
After  a  single,  brief  meeting  with  him,  she 
was  determined  to  hire  Kowalczyk,  whom 
she  talked  Into  leaving  a  comfortable  post  at 
Anoka  State  Hospital. 

"She  had  a  lot  of  charm  with  people,"  said 
Pam  Jurdy-Juul,  the  school's  director  of 
infant  programming,  "the  kind  of  charm 
you  don't  see  much  these  days." 

It  was  a  charm  that  worked  on  the  chil- 
dren as  well,  according  to  Jurdy-Juul.  who 
said  the  children  were  often  "calmed"  by 
Fraser's  presence. 

One  wall  of  the  school's  conference  room 
is  now  practically  filled  with  plaques  and 
notes  of  recognition  that  poured  into  Fra- 
ser's hands  over  the  past  50  years.  Among 
them  are  Minnesota  Mother  of  the  Year, 
Richfield  Kiwanlfi  Award  for  Outstanding 
Services  for  Mentally  Retarded,  and  Com- 
munity Leader  of  America  Award.  She  is 
also  listed  in  the  "National  Register  of 
Prominent  Americans"  and  "Who's  Who  of 
American  Women." 

"Fraser  used  to  say,"  said  Kowalczyk, 
"  'all  this  new  equipment  that's  coming  out 
is  wonderful,  but  you  can  be  Just  as  effective 
with  scraps  of  paper  and  a  few  broken  cray- 
ons if  you  luiow  what  you're  after.'  "• 


UM 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  M.  JOSEPH 
BLUMENFELD 

•  Mr.    DODD.    Mr.    President,    the 
Sunday,  March  3,  1985  issue  of  the 


Hartford  Courant  had  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle about  U,S.  District  Judge  M. 
Joseph  Blumenfeld.  I  believe  the  arti- 
cle is  very  Interesting  and  ask  that  the 
entire  text  be  printed  in  the  Congiiss- 
SIONAL  Rbcord. 

I  know  Judge  Blumenfeld.  and  he 
has  all  the  qualities  we  expect  from 
our  top  Judicial  appointees.  He  is  a  fair 
num.  and  has  gained  dignity  through 
his  dedication  for  his  work  and  an  un- 
ending quest  for  Justice.  Not  only  does 
he  possess  these  essential  qualities  but 
he  is  also  a  fine  man.  He  has  a  good 
sense  of  humor,  one  that  is  often  seen 
in  his  courtroom.  Joseph  Blumenfeld 
is  a  decent,  caring  man  who  does  not 
isolate  himself.  He  enjoys  contact  with 
people,  and  works  with  and  for  them 
as  much  as  possible. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  get  a 
chance  to  read  this  article.  It  shows 
the  Importance  of  our  legal  system, 
and  how  Judge  Blumenfeld  has  com- 
bined this  importance  with  his  love  of 
life. 

The  article  follows: 
Wit  AjfD  Oracx  Ouar  a  Couanooif  LccmD 
(By  George  Oomboasy) 

When  federal  Judge  M.  Joseph  Blumen- 
feld commissioned  New  York  City  artist 
Xavier  Oonzales  to  paint  his  official  por- 
trait 10  years  ago,  he  made  an  unusual  re- 
quest. 

"I  told  him  to  make  one  painting  for  me 
that  looks  like  me  and  another  one  that 
makes  me  look  like  a  Judge,"  said  Blumen- 
feld. who  wlU  turn  81  March  23. 

But  even  the  official  portrait  of  Blumen- 
feld that  hangings  In  the  Judge's  Hartford 
courtroom  stands  out  from  the  paintings  of 
other  Judges  who  are  sternly  holding  law- 
books on  their  laps.  In  his  portrait.  Blumen- 
feld is  smiling  and  sporting  a  pale  orange  tie 
against  the  black  background  of  his  Judicial 
robe. 

It  is  the  smile  and  the  tie  that  symbolize 
what  sets  Blumenfeld  apart  from  other  fed- 
eral Judges. 

Most  federal  Judges  pride  themselves  on  a 
dignified  appearance  both  on  and  off  the 
bench,  and  they  keep  a  safe  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  Blumenfeld  rel- 
ishes contact  with  people.  He  likes  to  run  an 
informal  courtroom  where  laughter  often  is 
heard. 

"I  don't  think  that  dignity  is  attained  by 
the  cloak  you  wear.  It's  by  the  quality  and 
the  integrity  of  the  work  you  turn  out."  he 
said. 

"I  like  to  have  people  feel  at  ease,  and  I 
think  they  do  feel  at  ease  if  you  are  not 
pompous  or  aloof  In  your  attitude." 

The  Judge's  sense  of  humor  is  legendary. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  sit  in  his  courtroom 
for  10  minutes  and  he  will  crack  you  up,"  a 
veteran  Hartford  defense  lawyer  said. 

"He  is  the  master  of  the  one-liner,"  a  fed- 
eral prosecutor  said. 

Lawyers  tell  the  story  of  a  Juror  who  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  hear  a  dentist 
who  was  testifying.  Blumenfeld  told  the  wit- 
ness: "Please  open  wide." 

"I  always  try  to  get  something  in  there 
that  livens  a  case  up."  the  Judge  said.  "You 
know,  instead  of  approaching  [a  witness] 
with  formal  expressions  ...  I  get  right 
down  to  ordinary  man-to-man  talk." 

Blumenfeld  has  a  serious  side,  too.  He  dis- 
likes wasting  time  and  uses  his  sharp  wit  to 


cut  off  attorneys  he  suspects  are  speaking 
to  hear  themselves  talk. 

"He  doesn't  take  himself  seriously,  but  he 
takes  the  law  very  seriously,  and  that  is  why 
he  is  an  outstanding  judge,"  2nd  Circuit  Ap- 
peals Court  Judge  Jon  O.  Newman  said. 

Affectionately  nicknamed  "Judge  B,"  Blu- 
menfeld has  been  a  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  since  1961,  when  his  former  law  part- 
ner, the  late  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  recom- 
mended his  appointment  to  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Blumenfeld  has  had  a  heart  attack,  two 
hip  replacement  operations  and  he  wears  a 
hearing  aid.  He  no  longer  works  full  time 
but  still  carries  about  a  60  percent  worlUoad. 

He  has  ruled  on  thousands  of  cases  in  the 
last  24  years,  many  with  wide-ranging 
impact. 

Blumenfeld  approved  the  controversial 
$1.5  billion  merger  of  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  and  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Co.:  he  ordered  the  state  to  pay 
for  abortions  of  welfare  recipients,  and  he 
affirmed  a  young  man's  right  to  wear  an 
American  flag  on  his  pants. 

The  judge  also  ordered  the  state  to  begin 
an  extensive  outreach  program  to  inform  el- 
igible poor  people  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  he  has  chastised  state  courts  for 
long  delajrs  in  taking  up  appeals  of  convict- 
ed criminals. 

Most  recently,  Blumenfeld  Issued  a  ruling 
permitting  a  battered  woman  to  sue  police 
for  their  alleged  refusal  to  come  to  her  as- 
sistance. 

Jurors  rarely  have  a  dull  day  when  they 
are  called  to  hear  evidence  in  Biumenfeld's 
courtroom.  He  is  polite  with  them,  going  to 
lengths  to  explain  the  proceedings  and 
apologizing  for  delays. 

It  is  difficult  for  Blumenfeld  to  pass  up 
the  chance  at  a  good  pun.  In  a  1973  case  in 
which  public  housing  tenants  were  challeng- 
ing the  government's  ban  against  having 
dogs  as  pets.  Blumenfeld,  sounding  like 
Oroucho  Marx,  told  the  attorneys,  "This 
appears  to  be  a  dog  of  a  case." 

Even  in  his  written  rulings,  the  Judge 
sometimes  sneaks  in  some  humor.  In  ruling 
on  the  dog  case,  he  described  the  issue  as  a 
"bone  of  contention." 

But  sometimes  he  almost  goes  too  far. 

In  a  recent  cocaine-selling  case,  Blumen- 
feld wondered  why  a  native  Columbian  who 
has  been  living  in  this  country  seven  years 
needed  an  interpreter. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  here  all  these 
years?"  the  Judge  asked  the  young  man. 

Before  the  suspected  drug  dealer  had  a 
chance  to  respond.  Blumenfeld  quickly 
caught  himself  and.  waving  his  arms,  said, 
"Never  mind.  Don't  answer." 

Blumenfeld  says  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  job  is  sentencing.  He  sas^s  his  reputation 
as  a  lenient  Judge  does  not  upset  him. 

"There  is  hardly  any  status  in  society  that 
can  curtail  a  man's  freedom  any  more  than 
prison,  or  under  worst  conditions,"  he  said. 
"And  although  punishment  may  be  de- 
served, the  suffering  can't  be  ignored.  Hence 
the  Biblical  admonition  to  temper  Justice 
with  mercy." 

On  some  types  of  crime,  however,  Blumen- 
feld has  meted  relatively  stiff  punishment. 

Last  year  he  sentenced  airline  pilot  Calvin 
Holderman,  Jr.  to  2  H  years  in  prison  for  re- 
fusing to  file  federal  Income  tax  returns 
over  five  years.  About  the  same  time  he  sen- 
tenced a  convicted  bank  robber  who  was  a 
suspect  in  seven  other  heists  to  three  years 
in  prison. 

Blumenfeld  said  he  considers  failing  to 
perform  a  public  duty— like  paying  taxes— to 
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be  a  serious  crime,  expeciaUy  when  the  de- 
fendant preaches  non-compliance.  "I  think 
these  guys  do  need  a  special,  little  extra 
punch."  he  said. 

Next  to  sentencing.  Biumenfeld's  only 
other  distasteful  duty  is  occasionally  sitting 
on  what  be  considers  boring  cases,  those 
that  do  not  "inolve  any  social  significance  or 
dramatic  coloration,  when  it's  just  dnigery 
to  just  listen  to  these  feUows  talk  about  the 
records  they  keep." 

"That  is  the  kind  of  case  .  .  .  that  is  duU 
and  sleep-inducing,"  Blumenfeld  said  with  a 
laugh,  referring  to  his  reputation  of  some- 
times dozing  off  during  proceedings. 

The  judge  would  rather  deal  with  ticklish 
questions  involving  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  the  responsibility  of  government  to  its 
citizens— the  type  of  cases  legal  aid  attorney 
Raymond  R.  Norko  has  argued  before  Blu- 
menfeld. 

Norko  remembers  the  first  time  he  ap- 
peared before  Blumenfeld  after  graduating 
from  law  school  in  1970. 

"He  looked  at  me  and  said,  'Oh  no.  an- 
other legal  services  lawyer.  Which  one  is  it 
this  time?  Is  it  the  first,  the  fourth,  the 
15th  [Amendmental?  You  guys  are  always 
bringing  these  constitutional  claims.'  " 

Norko  was  arguing  a  federal  suit  against  a 
health  officer  and  a  nurse  who  aUegedly  vio- 
lated welfare  recipients'  rights  by  conduct- 
ing late-night  searches  of  their  homes  to 
verify  they  were  eligible  for  government  as- 

"You  want  to  sue  a  doctor  and  a  nurse? 
Why?  Are  you  crazy?"  Blumenfeld  asked 
Norko. 

"I  tell  you  my  knees  were  knocking."  the 
lawyer  recalled. 

Norko  won  that  suit  as  weU  as  many 
others,  but  legal  services  attorneys  do  not 
always  win  with  Blumenfeld. 

In  1981.  the  judge  rejected  a  major  race- 
discrimination  complaint  against  Manches- 
ter brought  by  legal  aid  lawyers,  including 
Norko.  and  government  attorneys  after  the 
city  pulled  out  of  a  federal  development 
program  designed  to  promote  integration. 

Despite  losing  the  case.  Norko  says  he  has 
the  highest  regard  for  Blimienfeld  and  his 
ability  to  get  to  the  root  of  an  issue. 

"I  think  he  is  bright;  he  is  funny:  he  tem- 
pers Justice  with  understanding."  Norko 
said.  "He  has  a  magic  that  exudes.  He  is  a 
man  who  really  believes  in  what  he  does." 

Nina  Olnsburg,  a  lawyer  now  practicing  in 
California,  said  she  wUl  never  forget  the 
year  she  spent  as  a  law  clerk  for  Blumenfeld 
in  1981. 

The  Judge's  other  law  clerk  was  dying  of 
cancer  and  was  out  for  months  at  a  time. 

Blumenfeld  "was  very  understanding," 
she  said.  "He  knew  he  had  cancer  when  he 
hired  him.  He  died  within  six  months  at  the 
end  of  the  clerkship.  I  think  a  lot  of  federal 
judges  would  have  a  different  set  of  prior- 
iUes. 

"When  the  work  got  backed  up.  he  said, 
'We  will  get  to  it  when  we  can.' " 

Harold  J.  McElhinny,  another  lawyer  in 
California  who  was  a  clerk  for  Bliunenfeld 
In  1976,  said  it  was  the  best  year  of  his  life. 

"He  is  probably  the  person  I  admire  the 
most  in  the  world,  after  my  own  father." 
McElhinny  said.  "I  am  now  a  partner  in  one 
of  the  largest  law  firms  in  California.  I 
make  a  large  salary:  I  have  three  chUdren 
and  a  wonderful  wife.  But.  in  my  opinion, 
my  life  has  been  downhill  since  that  clerk- 
ship. I  enjoyed  it  so  much.  He  hss  been  the 
role  model  of  what  the  law  can  do  for 
people  at  iU  best." 

Blumenfeld  said  he  has  no  intention  of  re- 
signing, even  though  he  would  draw  the 


same  salary  as  he  earns  now.  He  told  one 
lawyer  he  would  rather  die  on  the  bench 
than  at  home.* 


ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEDf 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  Allard 
Lowenstein  was  a  friend.  He  was  an  in- 
spiration to  many  throughout  the 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world. 
Those  of  us  who  started  on  the  road  to 
public  service  in  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties owe  a  debt  to  Al  Lowenstein.  His 
ability  to  articulate  the  virtues  and  ne- 
cessity of  activism  led  an  entire  gen- 
eration to  speak  out  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation's  voice  was  silent.  His  les- 
sons will  not  be  forgotten. 

Five  years  ago  last  week.  Al  Lowen- 
stein was  murdered.  At  the  end  of  this 
month,  the  third  Allard  K.  Lowenstein 
Symposium  will  take  place  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  This  symposium  will  coincide 
with  the  completion  of  work  on  the 
Allard  K.  Lowenstein  Papers  that  wiU 
be  housed  at  the  university.  The 
annual  symposium  and  the  papers  will 
allow  his  important  work  to  continue 
so  that  sul»equent  generations  may  be 
touched  by  Al's  gifts. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude for  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  Al  Lowenstein  entitled  "The 
Future  of  Human  Rights  in  American 
Foreign  Policy." 

The  article  follows: 
Thx  Fdtoke  or  HOMAH  Rights  m  Amzricah 

FOKEIGH  POUCT 

(Allard  K.  Lowenstein)  ■ 
Professor  Friedmann  was  a  hero  to  many 
who  know  not  only  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  but  also  the  qualities  of  his  life.  We 
ought  to  try  to  commemorate  him  in  the 
way  we  live,  and  words  on  an  (xxasion  like 
this  ought  to  be  measured  by  whether  they 
tend  to  encourage  or  to  substitute  for  atti- 
tudes and  patterns  of  activity  that  further 
the  Influence  of  those  qualities  .  .  .  which 
may  be  a  good  way  to  begin  these  observa- 
tions, because  so  many  people  are  frustrated 
about  the  inadequacy  of  words  in  trying  to 
deal  with  problems  of  human  suffering.  But 
despite  that  understandable  and  valid  frus- 
tration, much  of  what  can  be  achieved  has 
to  start  with  words. 

We  Uve  in  a  world  where  technology  has 
limited  what  we  can  do.  This  is  a  peculiar 
paradox,  because  it  has  also  taken  away 
many  limits  to  what  we  can  do— which  is  to 
say  that  for  the  first  time  since  Cain  killed 
Abel,  we  can  wipe  out  half  the  population  of 
the  world  in  about  five  minutes.  This  fact 
somewhat  transforms  what  war  is  about.  It 
limits  what  can  be  done  by  violence,  even  If 
you  do  not  subscribe  to  pacifism  as  a  philos- 
ophy. .  .  . 

Once  it  is  perceived  and  accepted  that  war 
has  become  an  overwhelmingly  brutal  and 
potentially  terminal  tactic,  the  Intertwining 
of  necessities  becomes  almost  tantalizingly 
contradictory.  We  need  peace,  justice,  op- 
portunity, and  the  decrease  of  suffering. 
But  how  do  you  obtain  the  second,  third. 


■  These  extracts  were  Uken  from  ■  talk  given  on 
March  33.  1W78  that  was  cosponaored  by  the  Pro- 
gram t>(  Oeneral  Education  and  the  Friedmann 
Conference. 


and  fourth  of  those  items  wittiout  violence 
in,  say.  South  Africa? .  .  . 

So  there  is  the  paradox.  How  can  we  have 
human  righU  without  peace?  How  can  we 
have  peace  without  human  rights?  How  do 
we  achieve  both  under  the  intense  pressure 
of  time  resulting  from  technological  break- 
throughs? One  must  start  with  talk,  and 
that  fact  must  add  to  one's  awe  about  the 
extraordinary  foresight  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt In  her  work  after  the  Second  World 
War.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  driving  com- 
mitment, stature,  and  patience,  there  could 
not  have  been  developed  a  document  acc^t- 
ed  by  the  whole  world  as  a  common  stand- 
ard of  human  rights— however  differing  the 
interpretations  and  flagrant  the  hypocri- 
sies. .  .  .  These  documents  have  given 
human  rights  international  legal  status, 
status  as  a  proper  topic  for  concern  by  gov- 
ernments about  each  other's  behavior.  .  .  . 
We  can't  enforce  our  view  of  these  rights  <m 
other  cotmtries.  But  we  can  persist  in  plac- 
ing the  topic  of  human  suffering  on  the 
agenda  of  governments  in  a  way  that  affects 
the  obligations  of  governments  as  spelled 
out  in  these  documents.  In  fact  every  gov- 
ernment except  South  Africa  proclaims  its 
adherence  to  the  human  rights  principles  of 
the  Dntversal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  UN  Charter,  and  even  South  Africa 
is  trying  to  make  noises  in  that  direc- 
tion. .  .  .  Governments  thus  can  be  per- 
ceived not  only  as  the  source  of  a  great  deal 
of  suffering,  but  also  as  the  logical  vehicles 
to  decreased  suffering.  And  that  paradox 
lends  power  to  the  demands  of  conscience 
expressed  by  private  citizens  and  tniilds 
pressures  that  cross  national  borders.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of 
President  Carter  and  Ambassador  Young  to 
human  rights  during  their  first  year  in 
office  is  that  the  problem  of  human  suffer- 
ing has  been  transformed  from  a  kind  of  do- 
gooders'  inside  joke  to  a  major  Item  on 
everyliody's  diplomatic  agenda.  And  this 
transformation  has  in  turn  affected  the  at- 
mosphere within  many  countries  with  re- 
pressive govonments.  It  should  make  Amer- 
icans feel  good  about  their  country  to  real- 
ize that  our  government  has  become  a  pur- 
veyor of  hope  in  many  places  where  not  too 
long  ago  it  was  seen  as  a  purveyor  of  quite  a 

different  sort 

Our  concern  about  human  rights  is  what 
must  be  consistent  and  universal,  not  our 
tactics  or  our  impact.  We  should  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  decrease  the  suffering  of 
people  wherever  they  Uve,  whatever  the 
source  of  suffering,  understanding  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do  and  that 
there  are  other  requirements  in  shaping  na- 
tional policy 

But  much  can  be  achieved  even  within 
these  limits  when  the  government  of  a 
major  power  decides  to  make  a  priority  of 
human  rights  concerns.  Simply  sending 
Andrew  Young  as  our  representative  to  the 
United  Natimis  was  a  great  contribution,  be- 
cause Andrew  Young's  compassion,  experi- 
ence, and  intuitive  genius  in  dealing  with 
people  of  greatly  varied  backgrounds  and 
points  of  view  have  helped  arrest  a  kind  of 
rigor  mortis  that  had  overtaken  so  much  of 
international  discourse  for  so  many  years. 
Because  of  Andy  Young's  personal  impact, 
people  are  talking— and  listening— who  have 
not  done  much  of  either  for  a  long  time. 
That  is  a  blessing  for  our  country,  and  for 
people  trapped  too  long  in  various  kinds  of 
adversity  around  the  world. 

Robert  Kermedy  used  to  say  that  the 
future  might  lie  beyond  our  vision,  but  it 
was  not  beyond  our  control,  and  that  the 
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work  of  our  hands  nuitched  to  reaaon  and 
principle  could  help  shape  that  future.  If  we 
want  a  future  shaped  by  the  spirit  that  we 
coDunemorate  on  this  occasion,  we  had 
better  revive  and  organize  our  enercies  to 
work  for  the  values  that  have  moved  this 
University  to  greatness  over  the  centuries.* 


UMI 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  KALEVALA 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  Americans  of  Scandinavi- 
an descent  settled  in  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  in  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota.  The  first  Finnish  pioneers 
arrived  in  Minnesota  in  1864.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  600,000  Ameri- 
cans of  Finnish  descent,  many  of 
whom  are  my  constituents.  Through- 
out this  year,  Finnish-Americans  will 
hold  a  number  of  celebrations 
throughout  this  country  to  honor  the 
ties  between  Finland  and  the  United 
States. 

Most  notably,  Finnish-Americans 
will  hold  a  national  celebration  from 
July  25-28  in  Hancock.  MI,  which  wiU 
include  lectures,  theatrical  produc- 
tions, arts  and  crafts  exhibits,  and  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  Minnesotans  of 
Finnish-American  descent  recently 
commemorated  the  contributions  of 
the  Finnish  to  the  growth  of  our 
Nation.  This  event  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  in  Hibbing. 

This  Hibbing  celebration  focused  on 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Kalevala.  This  epic  poem, 
published  by  Ellas  Lonnrot  in  1835, 
celebrates  the  vitality,  the  challenge, 
and  the  diversity  of  the  Fiimish 
people  and  their  cultural  traditions. 
Lonnrot  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
compiling  and  transcribing  a  wide 
range  of  literature  which  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  Finnish  oral  tradition 
of  epic  poetry,  stories,  legends,  and 
proverbs.  The  publication  of  the  Kale- 
vala did  much  to  raise  the  Finnish  na- 
tional consciousness  and  to  educate 
Finns  to  their  traditional  ways  of  life. 
Lonnrot's  work  has  been  continued  by 
many  other  Finnish  scholars  with  the 
result  that  Finland  boasts  the  largest 
national  folklore  archives  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

This  anniversary  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  honor  both  the  contributions 
and  the  courage  of  the  Finnish  people 
and  their  descendants  in  the  ITnited 
States.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Vaino  Kaukonen  titled  "The 
Kalevala  and  Its  Study"  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Kaltvala  ahd  Its  STtmT 
(By  Valno  Kaukonen) 

In  world  literature  there  are  certain 
highly  esteemed  works  of  poetry  with  the 
common  feature  of  being  closely  linked  to 
earlier  traditions  handed  down  only  by  word 
of  mouth.  Poetic  works  of  this  kind  are 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyuey,  the  great  arche- 
tjrpes  of  European  literature.  These  epic 
poems  were  created  on  the  basis  of  oral  tra- 


dition, which  originated  In  a  remote  past 
long  before  mankind  learned  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. The  Sibelungenlied  of  the  Germans 
cannot  be  understood  at  all  without  assum- 
ing an  earlier  oral  tradition  in  both  poetic 
an  proae  forms.  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hia- 
vaUia  is  based  on  ancient  legends  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  North  American  Indians. 
Among  the  great  narrative  poems  of  the 
world  must  also  be  ranked  the  Flrmlsh  Kale- 
vala, the  ISOth  annlverauy  of  the  first  pub- 
lication of  which  will  soon  be  celebrated. 

We  all  know  that  the  Kalevala  Is  an  epic 
compiled  by  Ellans  Lonnrot  from  ancient 
folk  poems.  On  travels  over  a  period  of 
about  a  decade,  Lonnrot  collected  and  wrote 
over  40.000  lines  of  verse:  and  In  the  1840b 
he  obtained  more  than  100,000  additional 
lines  from  other  collectors  for  the  second, 
expanded  edition  of  the  epic.  With  full 
reason,  Lonnrot  said  that  he  could  have 
composed  as  many  as  seven  Kalevalai—%x\i 
all  of  them  different! 

The  work  of  composing  the  Kalevala 
lasted  no  less  than  sixteen  yean  from  the 
first  drafts  done  in  1833  to  the  appearance 
of  the  second  edition  In  1849.  An  Important 
intermediate  stage  was  the  publication  In 
1840  of  the  collection  of  lyric  poems  entitled 
Kanteletar.  After  all.  a  couple  of  thousand 
lines  of  verse  from  this  collection  were  then 
incorporated  in  the  Kalevala. 

The  circumstances  of  the  creation  of  the 
Kalevala  are  known  well.  It  has  been  possi- 
ble, for  practical  purposes,  to  trace  the 
starting  points  of  all  the  verses  and  variants 
contained  not  only  in  both  editions  of  the 
Kalevala  but  also  in  all  the  drafts  and  the 
Kanteletar  as  revealed  in  the  notes  taken 
down  by  Lonnrot  himself  and  other  collec- 
tors of  folk  poetry.  The  research  work  in- 
volved has  actually  consumed  more  than  a 
century.  The  father  of  Kalevallan  research 
and  the  pioneer  worker  in  this  field  was 
Professor  A.  R.  Nleml,  who  In  1898  pub- 
lished a  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  so- 
called  original  Kalevala,  or  first  draft  of  the 
epic.  Nlemi's  great  achievement  was  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  Lonnrot's  travels  and  a  de- 
tailed analysis  for  publication  of  the  poetry 
material  collected  on  these  travels.  The 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  collection  made  the 
research  project  undertaken  by  Nleml  a  task 
amounting  to  an  overwhelmingly  formida- 
ble challenge. 

What  at  twttom  Is  in  question  in  the  Kale- 
vala? What  was  LOnnort  aiming  at  and  what 
did  he  achieve?  These  are  questions  central 
to  Kalevallan  research,  and  these  are  ques- 
tions to  which  fairly  sound  answers  can  now 
be  given. 

Pondering  in  the  fall  of  1833  on  the  con- 
tent and  origin  of  the  old  poems  he  had  col- 
lected and  otherwise  knew,  Lonnrot  ended 
up  by  Imagining  in  a  visionary  way  the  ex- 
istence of  an  ancient  "Kalevallan  Age," 
when  Valnamolnen.  Ilmarlnen  and  the  rest 
of  the  characters  familiar  to  us  from  the 
Kalevala  had  lived  and  breathed  as  real 
people,  acclaimed  as  the  heroes  of  two  na- 
tions. Kaleva  and  Pohja.  Lonnrot  believed 
that  It  was  during  this  age  that  the  poems 
telling  about  them  originated:  he  called 
them  Kalevallan  poems  and  thought  that 
they  had  survived  only  slightly  altered  as  a 
tradition  till  the  19th  century.  Lonnrot 
wanted  to  combine  these  poems  into  a  great 
whole,  an  epic  that  could  be  compared  to 
the  works  of  Homer  and  that,  like  them, 
would  show  that  our  ancestors  were  not 
even  in  their  intellectual  pursuits  ignorant." 
as  he  wrote  In  his  Preface  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Kalevala  (1835).  The  realization 
of  this  great  esthetic  program  cost  him  16 


yean  of  long,  arduous  and  even  mortally 
dangerous  travels  to  collect  material  as  well 
as  incredibly  tenacious,  unyielding  labor  in 
processing  the  material  collected. 

The  Kalevala  is  poetry,  not  history.  Lonn- 
rot's whole  conception  of  the  Kalevallan 
era,"  with  its  heroes  and  happenings,  is 
quite  unhlatorical:  it  has  no  point  of  contact 
with  the  past  vicissitudes  of  the  Finnish 
people.  In  stating  In  the  Preface  to  the  1849 
edition  of  the  Kalevala  that  the  poems  had 
originated  among  the  Permlans,  a  Finnic 
people  who  lived  on  the  southeastern  shores 
of  the  White  Sea.  and  in  situating  Kalevala 
and  Pohjola  in  this  region.  Lonnrot  present- 
ed a  view  understandable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  scholarship  of  his  day  but  quite 
without  foundation  In  fact.  The  Karellans 
had  by  no  means  inhabited  the  region  in 
question  nor  had  they  passed  through  it  on 
their  way  to  the  places  settled  by  them 
later. 

One  of  the  great  results  of  the  research 
done  on  the  Kalevala  was  the  birth  a  centu- 
ry ago  of  a  new  science,  one  of  quite  consid- 
erable significance  Internationally,  the 
study  of  folklore.  Extensive  work  has  been 
done  In  the  investigation  of  the  background 
of  the  materials,  the  folk  poems  proper, 
composing  the  Kalevala.  As  divergent  and 
conflicting  as  the  results  of  the  studies 
made  are.  they  have  indisputably  demon- 
strated that  no  "Kalevalian  Age"  ever  exist- 
ed in  early  Finnish  history  and  that  the  fa- 
miliar characters  of  the  Kalevallan  poems 
could  not  have  been  contemporaneous  his- 
torical figures:  rather,  each  of  them  must  be 
interpreted  on  different  grounds. 

The  Kalevala  is  not  history,  therefore, 
but  poetry:  and  its  truth  is  the  truth  of 
poetry— and  not  of  history.  In  the  Kalevala, 
Lonnrot  presented  in  the  form  of  a  great 
poem  to  his  own  time  and  to  posterity  ev- 
erything that  the  most  central  part  of  the 
thitherto  only  little  known  but  esthetically 
extraordinarily  high-level  Karelian  folk 
poetry  had  revealed  to  him.  This  grand  fan- 
tasy, seer's  vision,  is  like  nothing  else  in  the 
cultural  annals  of  Finland:  It  is  universal,  in 
principle  a  poem  embracing  all.* 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  17. 1985] 

Obekliii  a  Textbook  Cask  op  How  Studkht 

Aid  Cuts  Conu>  Hurt 


IMPACT  OF  THE  REAGAN 
BUDGET  ON  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  attention  to  the  President's  pro- 
posed cuts  in  student  financial  aid.  I 
oppose  these  proposals  and  believe 
that  the  <^ps  and  reduction  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  our  young  people 
and  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Because  these  new  proposals  are 
quite  complicated  and  affect  a  number 
of  student  aid  programs,  I  feel  that  it 
is  valuable  to  examine  what  these  re- 
ductions would  do  to  an  individual  in- 
stitution. Mr.  Juan  Williams  has  writ- 
ten an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post.  March  17,  1985.  U- 
lustrating  the  concerns  that  many  of 
us  share  by  closely  examining  the 
impact  of  the  President's  cuts  on  one 
of  Ohio's  outstanding  colleges.  Oberlln 
College  in  Oberlin,  OH. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
in  its  entirety  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 


(By  Juan  Williams) 
Obekliii.  Ohio.— In  the  famous  college  in 
this  small  mldwestem  town  there  is  new  in- 
terest in  the  philosopher's  question:  What  ta 
the  value  of  education? 

The  interest  derives  not  from  a  renais- 
sance of  the  liberal  arts,  but  from  budget 
cuts  President  Reagan  has  proposed  in  the 
federal  government's  college  student  aid 
programs. 

At>out  half  the  studente  in  the  country  get 
some  from  of  this  federal  aid.  as  do  about 
1.300  of  the  2.700  studenU  here. 

The  proposed  cuts  In  the  programs — 
among  the  fastest- growing  in  the  federal 
budget— would  not  force  all  these  students 
out  of  school.  But  some  would  be  driven  out, 
and  almost  all  would  be  faced  with  new 
choices  as  they  decided  whether  Oberlin 
was  worth  it. 

The  school,  where  tuition  will  be  more 
than  $13,525  next  year,  says  it  can  do  no 
more  to  help. 

In  the  last  10  yean  it  has  raised  the 
amount  it  gives  studenU  for  education  costs 
from  12  percent  to  18  percent  of  ite  budget. 

"We  have  always  taken  the  view  that 
those  most  able  to  benefit  by  studying  here 
should  be  here,"  said  S.  Frederick  Starr. 
Oberlin's  president.  "That  is  the  grand  prin- 
ciple." 

But  "we  already  give  18  percent  ...  to 
help  students  with  financial  aid",  he  said. 
"There's  no  more  to  give  without  damaging 
faculty  pay  and  ...  the  quality  of  the 
school."  .^.    ^ 

For  similar  reasons  it  is  not  possible  to  cut 

tuition.  ^ 

"In  1939  it  cost  a  parent  the  price  of  a 
standard-size  Chevy  to  send  a  child  to  Ober- 
lin." said  chemistry  professor  Norman  Craig 
who  was  paying  $1,200  per  year  in  tuition 
when  he  graduated  here  in  1953.  "In  1950  it 
was  the  cost  of  a  Chevy  again  ...  In  the 
19808  It  is  still  one  Chevy  a  year  to  go  to 
Oberlin.  Everyone  thinks  the  price  is  going 
up.  but  imagine  how  much  more  a  Chevy 
meant  to  a  family  in  1939  than  it  means  to 
your  avarage  family  today." 

Says  James  White,  head  of  the  coUege's 
Office  of  Financial  Aid: 

"The  thrust  of  the  administration  propos- 
al to  someone  who  sees  financial-need  appli- 
cation forms  daUy  is  that  the  government  is 
saying  to  students  that  they  can  go  to 
school.  But  the  government  Is  not  the  least 
bit  interested  if  [the  school)  is  Oberlin  or 
Lorain  Community  CoUege.  There  is  no  ele- 
ment of  choice.  No  acknowledgment  that  a 
bright  student  could  benefit  more  from  an 
Oberlin  than  from  a  community  school. 
Choice  will  now  be  a  luxury  for  the  rich." 

Of  the  1.300  Oberlin  students  on  aid.  477 
get  more  than  $4,000,  the  limit  Reagan  has 
proposed  for  federal  aid.  The  average  feder- 
al award  for  those  students  is  $5,237.  ex- 
ceeding the  proposed  limit  by  $1,237  and 
making  it  likely.  Oberlin  officials  said,  that 
they  would  not  be  at  Oberlin  If  Reagan's 
proposals  become  law. 

Similarly.  Oberlin  officials,  said  758  of 
their  students  with  family  incomes  of  more 
than  $32,500  get  guaranted  student  loans. 
This  would  be  the  limit  for  families  receiv- 
ing federal  aid  under  Reagan's  plan. 

Of  those  students.  174  who  require  no 
other  aid  could  "probably  get  by  without 
the  loans."  said  White.  But.  he  added,  the 
584  othen  who  require  aid  In  addition  to 
their  guaranteed  loans  would  be  forced  to 
leave  schooL 


NaUonwlde.  the  $32,500  limit  would  effect 
55.6  percent  of  the  freshmen  who  entered 
private  4-year  schools  last  year,  according  to 
a  poll  of  college  freshmen.  At  Oberlin.  the 
proposal  would  mean  a  loss  of  dollan  to  36 
percent  of  students  on  aid. 

In  addition  to  the  $32,500  limit  on  giiaran- 
teed  loans,  Reagan  is  propoaliig  to  eliminate 
grants,  work/study  programs,  and  other  aid 
for  students  from  families  with  Income  over 
$25,000.  About  61  percent  of  Oberlin's  stu- 
dents receiving  aid  have  higher  family  in- 
comes. 

Forcing  studente  out  of  Oberlin  would  not 
be  the  only  Impact  of  the  proposed  Reagan 
rules.  There  also  would  be  Impact  on  stu- 
dente yet  to  come  to  Oberlin. 

Admissions  director  Car)  Bewlg  said  the 
Reagan  plan  could  produce  a  two-tiered  ad- 
missions system— one  for  studente  and  par- 
ente  who  can  afford  the  tuition  and  one  for 
studente  needing  financial  aid.  The  school 
traditionally  has  picked  the  best  studente 
and  then  found  a  way  to  pay  the  bilL 

White,  the  school's  financial  aid  officer, 
has  been  told  by  the  college's  board  that  no 
more  of  ite  budget  will  be  committed  to  fi- 
nancial aid  regardless  of  the  news  from 
Washington.  Yet.  he  said,  applications  for 
admission  are  up  20  percent  and  a  record  68 
percent  of  the  appUcante  are  asking  for  fi- 
nancial aid.  _  ^     ^ 

Sophomore  Paul  Andrichuk  said  he  has 
made  his  decision.  If  the  president's  budget 
cute  are  approved,  he  said,  he  will  not  ask 
his  parente  to  dig  deeper  into  their  $40,000 
Income.  Andrichuk  said  he  will  take  off  at 
least  a  semester,  possibly  a  year,  to  work 
full  time  at  his  summer  job  loading  trucks 
at  a  warehouse.  Afterward,  he  said,  he  may 
have  to  go  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
his  state  school,  instead  of  returning  to 
Oberlin. 

Sam  Carrier,  the  college  provost,  is  taking 
the  long  view.  Oberlin  has  seen  rough  times 
before,  he  said.  How  the  school  will  change, 
and  the  kind  of  studente  in  the  new  Oberlin. 
are  the  question.  ,.    „  . 

"You'U  recaU."  he  said,  "that  Oberlin  Col- 
lege has  been  here  150  yean.  We've  seen  a 
lot  of  changes,  depressions  and  recoveries, 
and  we've  accommodated  a  lot  of  change. 
Oberlin  CoUege  will  survive.  ...  We  don't 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  saying  all  cute 
are  negative  because  in  the  long  term  it's 
more  important  to  the  college  that  the 
nation  get  rid  of  the  deficit.  Quibbling  over 
any  short-term  proposal  for  budget  cute  is 

secondary."  ^ ..  ^    »      » 

But  Carrier  said  the  proposed  budget  cute 
could  ruin  the  tradition  of  schools  such  as 
Oberlin  as  a  stairway  for  the  hard-woiking 
farmer's  son  from  Iowa,  the  Cleveland  im- 
migrant's daughter  or  the  minority  famUy's 
bright  child.  _^    „ 

According  to  coUege  officials.  Oberlin 
($12,790  in  tuition,  medical  fees  and  room 
and  board  per  year).  Swarthmore  ($12,700). 
Bryn  Mawr  ($13,085).  Amherst  ($12,511), 
and  othen  of  the  nation's  best  private  col- 
leges will  take  on  new  faces  if  the  presi- 
dent's proposals  become  reaUty.  So  will 
Stanford  ($13,852),  Princeton  ($14,291)  and 
Northwestern  ($13,015).  some  of  the  elite 
private  universities. 

School  officials  said  the  Reagan  cute 
would  not  mean  having  the  same  student 
body— minus  a  few  cars,  vacations,  and 
stereos,  as  suggested  by  EducaUon  Secre- 
tary William  J.  Bennett. 

Striving  poor  and  middle-class  studente, 
Oberlin  officials  said,  will  be  forced  into 
state  and  community  schools,  leaving  Ober- 
lin as  a  preserve  for  children  with  rich  par- 
ente. 


"The  real  danger  is  freesing  over  the 
middle,"  Starr  said.  "The  middle-class  stu- 
dente are  going  to  get  pinched.  The  rich  can 
pay  and  the  upwardly  mobile  poor  will  get 
some  help.  But  with  a  $4,000  cap,  even  the 
poor  will  have  trouble  paying  tuition  here. 
It's  the  middle  class,  particularly  the  ones 
Just  over  the  line  from  poverty,  that  will  be 
absolutely  fnnen  out." 

Even  as  federal  aid  drops,  Oberlin's  en- 
dowment also  is  slipping.  The  endowment 
produced  34.6  percent  of  the  coUege's 
income  in  the  1973-74  school  year,  but  18.2 
percent  in  1983-84. 

Carrier  said  the  endowment  has  not  recov- 
ered ite  real  value  since  the  oU  shortage  and 
stock  market  sUppage  of  the  early  to  mld- 
1970b. 

In  addition.  Oberlin  faces  rising  energy 
coste,  the  high  price  of  scientific  equipment 
and  books  and  periodicals  for  the  Ubrary. 
Faulty  salaries,  now  between  $20,000  and 
$65,000.  have  Increased  in  recent  yean  as 
weU. 

And  admlniatraton  note  that  even  stu- 
dente with  no  financial  aid  or  scholanhips 
do  not  pay  fuUy  for  their  education.  The 
value  of  an  Oberlin  education,  they  said,  is 
about  $4,500  more  than  the  $9,175  tuition. 
The  difference  is  made  up  by  the  endow- 
ment and  miscellaneous  glfte  and  grante  to 
studente. 

The  school  could  increase  tuition  for  stu- 
dente able  to  pay  the  full,  actual  cost  of  an 
Oberlin  education  but  administraton  said 
that  would  make  Oberlin  noncompetitive 
with  similar  quaUty  schools. 

"I've  gone  into  100  high  schools  across  the 
country  in  the  last  few  months  talking  to 
studente,  guidance  counselon  and  parents," 
said  Starr.  "People  want  a  Uberal  arts  edu- 
cation and  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for 
it.  but  there  is  a  point  past  which  the  pain  is 
imbeaiable.  Take  away  government  help 
now  and  that's  the  straw  that  wiU  break  the 
camel's  back." 

Also,  according  to  Bewig  and  White, 
upper-income  parente  increasingly  want  the 
school  to  give  grante  and  scholarships  to 
studente  who  have  good  grades  or  excep- 
tional artistic  or  academic  talent,  even  if 
there  is  no  need  for  student  aid. 

Cunentty,  yearly  OberUn  coste  break 
down  this  way:  $9,175  in  tuition:  $275  in 
medical  and  activity  fees:  $1,590  in  room 
rent,  and  $1,750  for  food,  plus  $735  for 
books,  recreational  facUiUes  and  personal 
needs. 

Studente  get  federal  money  to  pay  school 
blUs  from  several  major  sources.  There  are 
guaranteed  student  loans,  awarded  in  f  uU  to 
studente  whose  parente'  have  Income  under 
$30,000  and  on  a  sUdlng  scale  to  families 
with  incomes  between  $30,000  and  $75,000. 

There  also  are  PeU  grante  of  between  $200 
and  $1,900  given  to  studente  on  the  basis  of 
need;  work/study  programs  funded  by  the 
government;  Supplemental  Edticational  Op- 
portunity Grante  that  average  about  $1,000 
per  student:  a  National  Direct  Student  loan 
program  that  of  fen  studente  $6,000  in  loans 
over  their  four-year  coUege  career. 

There  are.  also,  scholarships  from  the 
school. 

The  impact  of  the  proposed  Reagan  cute 
on  that  mix,  said  White,  would  be  borne  by 
the  "sons  and  daughten  of  the  blue-coUar 
worker  who  won't  even  bother  to  apply  be- 
cause of  the  cost.  .  .  .  It  wfll  lower  hori- 
Bons."* 
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NEED  A  LIFT 


UMI 


•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion,  In  its  continuing  ef- 
forts to  help  young  people,  has  pub- 
lished its  34th  edition  of  "Need  a 
Lift?"  which  is  one  of  the  t>e8t  career 
and  scholarship  informational  hand- 
books available.  The  information  con- 
tained in  this  book  will  be  helpful  to 
students,  parent  and  school  counsel- 
ors, and  it  is  available  for  general  dis- 
tribution through  the  American 
Legion  Education  Program.  American- 
Ism  and  Children  &  Youth  Division, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206.  for  a  nominal 
fee  of  $1. 

I  feel  it  is  very  important  for  stu- 
dents to  have  as  much  information  as 
is  available  about  scholarships,  and  I 
ask  that  sections  IV  and  V  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

SlCTION  rV:  SotmCZS  op  SCHOLAaSHIPS  akd 
Othkx  Forms  op  Fm amcial  Aid  Availabu 
TO  All  Stuoknts 

A.  PBDBtAL  PKOOKAMS 

1.  X3S.  Department  of  Education  provides 
for  the  largest  and  most  commonly  applied 
for  financial  aid  programs.  These  programs 
are  listed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
Copies  of  applications  are  available  at  post- 
secondary  schools  and  high  schools.  The 
"Student  Guide:  Five  Federal  Financial  Aid 
Programs.  1984-gS"  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Student  Ouide.  Department 
DEA-g4  Public  Documents  Distribution 
Center,  Pueblo.  Colorado  81009. 

a  College  Work-Study  Program  (CWSP). 
This  program  provides  employment  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  colleges  and  eligible  post- 
secondary  institutions  who  need  financial 
aid  to  meet  college  expenses.  The  financial 
aid  administrator  sets  the  student's  work 
schedule.  In  arranging  a  job  and  assigning  a 
work  schedule,  the  aid  administrator  takes 
into  account  the  student's  health,  class 
schedule  and  academic  progress. 

b.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
(GSL).  This  program  provides  loans  to  stu- 
dents for  educational  expenses  available 
from  eligible  lefaders  such  as  banks,  credit 
unions,  savings  and  loan  associations.  State 
agencies  and  schools.  Students  must  be  en- 
rolled on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  in  partici- 
pating postsecondary  institutions,  ranging 
from  vocational  and  technical  schools  to 
degree-granting  institutions.  The  family 
income  must  be  less  than  (30,000  or  if  over 
$30,000  the  student  must  demonstrate  fi- 
nancial need.  Students  are  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral payment  of  interest  charges  of  8  per- 
cent on  their  loans  during  school  years, 
during  a  6-month  grace  period,  and  during 
authorised  periods  of  deferment.  A  5  per- 
cent origination  fee  is  required  at  the  time 
of  disbursement  of  the  funds. 

Loans  must  be  repaid.  Repayment  normal- 
ly is  over  a  5-10  year  period.  The  amount  of 
the  student's  repayment  depends  on  the  size 
of  his  or  her  debt.  The  more  the  student 
borrows,  the  higher  the  payments  will  be. 
Failure  to  repay  on  a  timely  ttasis  can 
damage  a  person's  credit  rating  and  may 
lead  to  legal  action  to  recover  the  debt. 

Deferment  of  payment  may  be  granted 
during  any  period  in  which  the  borrower  is 
attending  a  participating  Institution  on  a 
full-time  basis,  is  engaged  in  approved  grad- 
uate fellowship  study  or  a  course  of  study 
under  a  rehabilitation  training  program  for 
disabled  individuals,  up  to  3  years  if  tempo- 


rarily totally  disabled,  up  to  3  years  while 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  or  a  comparable 
organization:  or  for  a  single  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 13  months  If  seeking  and  unable  to 
find  full-time  employment,  or  up  to  3  years 
while  serving  an  internship  required  for  pro- 
fessional practice. 

Undergraduate  students  may  borrow  up  to 
92,500  per  year,  to  a  total  of  913,500.  Gradu- 
ate students  may  borrow  up  to  95.000  per 
year  to  a  total  of  925,000  (including  loans 
made  at  the  undergraduate  level).  See  Table 
II  for  the  address  of  your  state's  agency. 

c.  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 
(NDfiL).  These  loans  are  available  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  least  half  time  in  a  regular 
program  of  study  at  a  participating  school, 
and  have  need  of  financial  assistance  to  con- 
tinue. Aggregate  loans  may  not  exceed 
912,000  for  a  graduate  student  including  un- 
dergraduate loans:  98.000  for  students  who 
have  not  completed  their  bachelor's  but 
have  completed  2  years  leading  to  a  bache- 
lor's degree;  93,000  for  any  other  student. 
Repayment  of  the  loan  begins  six  months 
after  a  borrower  ceases  to  carry  at  least  one 
half  the  normal  academic  work  load  and  is 
to  be  repaid  within  10  years.  Thereafter,  in- 
terest of  5%  will  begin  at  the  time  the  re- 
payment period  begins.  Thereafter,  should  a 
borrower  start  to  teach  in  a  designated 
school  located  in  a  poverty  area,  or  in  a 
Headstart  Program,  or  in  a  public  or  other 
non-profit  elementary  or  secondary  school 
for  handicapped  children,  cancellation  of 
the  loan  up  to  100%  is  possible.  Also  for  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S. 
who  serves  in  an  area  of  hostilities,  cancella- 
tion up  to  50%  is  possible.  Rates  of  cancella- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  institution's 
financial  aid  office. 

d.  Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate  Stu- 
denU  (PLUS).  These  PLUS  loans  are  avail- 
able to  provide  additional  funds  at  12  per- 
cent interest.  Like  OSL's,  they  are  made  by 
a  lender  such  as  a  bank,  credit  union,  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  association.  Parents  of  de- 
pendent undergraduates  or  graduates  may 
borrow  93.000  per  year.  Independent  under- 
graduates may  borrow  92.500  per  year.  All 
borrowers  must  begin  repaying  a  PLUS  loan 
within  60  days,  unless  the  borrower  is  enti- 
tled to  a  deferment.  All  borrowers  must 
begin  paying  the  Interest  within  60  days. 
The  negotiation  of  each  loan  is  between  the 
student  and  the  lending  institution.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  more  information  or  wish 
to  initiate  a  loan  should  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  lender  and  the  financial  aid  admin- 
istrator at  their  school.  (See  Table  III). 

e.  Pell  Grant  Program.  Formerly  called 
the  Basic  Grant  Program,  this  program 
makes  funds  available  to  eligible  students 
attending  participating  colleges.  communi- 
ty/Junior colleges,  vocational  schools,  tech- 
nical institutes,  hospital  schools  of  nursing, 
correspondence  schools  and  other  partici- 
pating postsecondary  Institutions.  To  t>e  eli- 
gible an  applicant  must  be  an  undergradu- 
ate student  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-time 
basis.  Awards  will  depend  on  program  fund- 
ing. During  the  1984-85  award  period,  indi- 
vidual awards  ranged  up  to  91,900.  To  apply 
for  a  Pell  Grant,  a  student  must  complete 
the  Federal  form  called  "Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid"  or  one  of  several  pri- 
vate or  State  need  analysis  applications 
which  are  used  to  determine  eligibility  for 
other  sources  of  student  aid.  The  Financial 
Aid  Administrator  at  the  school  will  indi- 
cate if  they  require  the  Financial  Aid  form 
(FAF),    the    Family    Financial    SUtement 


(FF8),  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Agency  (PHEAA)  form,  or  the 
Student  Aid  Application  for  California 
(SAAC).  Only  one  application  is  required. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  at  the 
institution  or  a  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selor. 

f.  Supplemental  Eklucatlonal  Opportunity 
Grant  (8EOO)  Program.  This  grant  pro- 
gram is  for  students  with  financial  need  and 
does  not  have  to  be  paid  back.  Students 
must  be  enrolled  at  least  half-time  as  an  un- 
dergraduate or  vocational  student  in  a  regu- 
lar program  of  study  at  an  educational  insti- 
tution participating  in  the  program.  Gradu- 
ate students  are  not  eligible.  The  amount  of 
the  award  varies  from  $200  to  92,000  per 
year. 

g.  Teacher  Exchange  Program.  Under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  the  Government  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  qualified  American  educators  to 
work  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
abroad  and  in  some  instances.  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Denmark.  Switzerland.  Italy.  Ger- 
many and  France.  To  be  eligible,  an  appli- 
cant must  be  teaching  currently  as  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  teacher,  col- 
lege Instructor,  assistant,  associate  or  full 
professor.  Candidates  must  have  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree,  be  a  U.S.  citizen  at  the 
time  of  application  and  have  at  least  three 
years  of  successful  full-time  teaching  expe- 
rience. Two  years  are  required  for  participa- 
tion in  summer  seminars  for  teachers  of 
Italian,  the  classics,  Portuguese,  Korean 
and  World,  Asian  or  Middle  Eastern  History 
and  area  studies;  three  yean  for  a  summer 
seminar  for  social  studies  supervisors,  cur- 
riculum directors,  teacher  educators  and 
school  administrators  responsible  for  cur- 
riculum development.  Evidence  of  good 
health  and  emotional  maturity  and  stability 
also  is  required.  The  Government  provides 
round-trip  transportation  to  some  countries 
for  those  selected  to  participate  but  no 
transportation  Is  provided  for  dependents  or 
for  teachers  going  to  Canada.  Great  Britain 
or  Switzerland.  A  maintenance  allowance, 
paid  in  the  currency  of  the  host  country  is 
based  upon  that  country's  cost  of  living.  For 
teachers  going  to  Canada,  France.  Germa- 
ny, Great  Britain  or  Switzerland,  the  suc- 
cessful applicant's  U.S.  salary  Is  continued 
by  the  participant's  own  school.  Seminar 
grants  may  Include  round-trip  transporta- 
tion, tuition  costs,  but  for  some,  the  partici- 
pants are  responsible  for  their  own  mainte- 
nance expenses.  Regional  interviewing  com- 
mittees conduct  preliminary  screening  of 
applicants.  Annual  recruitment  date  is  Octo- 
ber 15.  Application  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  and  then  submitted  to  the  Teachers 
Exchange  Programs,  Office  of  International 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
Washington.  D.C.  30202. 

2.  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  also  administers  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  students  enrolled  in  health  profes- 
sions programs. 

Information  on  these  programs  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration,  Bureau  of  Health 
Professions,  5600  Fishers  Lane.  RockvUle, 
MD  20857  or  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  at 
the  school  you  plan  on  attending. 

a.  Exceptional  Financial  Need  Scholarship 
Program  for  First- Year  Students  is  for  stu- 
dents with  exceptional  financial  need.  Pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  pursue  careers  in  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podi- 


atry or  veterinary  medicine.  Citizens  or  Na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  may  apply  as 
well  as  lawful  permanent  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  trust 
territory,  or  the  North  Mariana  Islands. 
Scholarships  wiU  cover  (1)  cost  of  tuition 
for  school  year  and  other  reasonable  educa- 
tional expenses  plus  a  stipend  of  9S30  per 
month  for  12  consecutive  months;  (2)  no 
service  obligation  accompanies  the  scholar- 
ship. 

b.  The  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan 
(HEAL)  Program  is  similar  to  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education.  Students  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry,  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  optometry,  may  borrow 
up  to  920,000  a  year  and  a  total  of  980,000. 
Pharmacy  students,  who  are  eligible  only 
after  completion  of  3  years  of  training,  and 
students  in  schools  of  chlropractics,  health 
admlnistraUon,  clinical  psychology  or  public 
health.  StudenU  may  borrow  up  to  912,500 
per  year  and  a  total  of  950,000.  For  students 
to  take  part  in  the  program,  their  school 
must  have  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary. 

The  maximum  interest  is  the  average  of 
the  bond  equivalent  rates  of  the  91-day 
Treasiuy  Bills  auctioned  for  the  previous 
quarter  pliu  3.5  percentage  points,  rounded 
to  next  higher  V4  of  1%.  The  loan  principal 
is  repayable  over  a  10-25  year  period  start- 
ing 9-12  months  after  completion  of  train- 
ing. However,  payments  of  principal  are  not 
required  during  periods  of  up  to  4  years  of 
internship  and  residency  training  or  up  to  3 
years  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps,  Peace  Corps  or 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA). 
DefermenU  are  also  made  during  periods  of 
full-time  study.  At  HHS's  discretion,  bor- 
rowers may  enter  into  agreement  with  HHS 
for  repayment  of  loans,  plus  interest,  at  a 
rate  of  not  more  than  910,000  a  year  for 
each  year  of  service  in  NH8C  or  in  private 
practice  in  a  health  manpower  shortage 
area.  Mtnimnm  service  period  is  2  years. 

c.  The  Health  Professions  Student  Loan 
Program.*  Under  this  program.  FederaUy 
supported  loans  are  available  at  participat- 
ing schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopa- 
thy, optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry  and 
veteriiuuy  medicine  for  students  who  need 
assistance  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of 
study  at  the  school.  The  amount  of  the  loan 
depends  upon  the  student's  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  school;  however,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  per  academic  year  is  the  cost 
of  tuition  plus  $2,500  or  the  amount  of  the 
financial  need  of  the  student,  whichever  Is 
less.  The  loan  is  repayable  over  a  10-year 
period  begiiming  one  year  after  the  student 
ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  a  health  professions  school.  During  the 
repayment  period,  interest  accrues  on  the 
total  loan  at  the  rate  of  9%.  Repayment  on 
a  loan  may  be  deferred  during  periods  of 
active  military  duty  and  service  in  the  Peace 
C^orps  (up  to  three  years  each).  Repayment 
may  also  be  deferred  during  periods  of  ad- 
vanced professional  training,  including  in- 
ternships and  residencies.  Obligation  to 
repay  the  loan  wlU  be  cancelled  in  the  event 
of  death,  or  permanent  and  total  disability. 
If  a  student  fails  to  complete  health  profes- 
sions studies,  any  outstanding  loans  made 
for  the  costs  of  such  studies  may  be  repaid 
by  the  Federal  Government  if  the  student  is 
In  exceptlonaUy  needy  circumstances,  is 
from  a  low-tocome  or  disadvantaged  family 


*Note-  Medical  and  osteopathy  students  who  will 
fTWiuste  after  June  30.  1»7B.  are  elisible  only  If 
they  demonstrate  exceptional  financial  need. 


and  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
resume  studies  within  two  years.  If  an  indi- 
vidual agrees  to  practice  medicine,  dentist- 
ry, osteopathy,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podia- 
try, or  veterinary  medicine  for  at  least  two 
yean  in  an  area  which  has  a  shortage  of  his 
profession,  the  Federal  Government  will 
repay  60%  (at  the  rate  of  30%  each  year)  of 
the  outstanding  principal  and  interest  on 
the  loan(s).  and  an  additional  25%  for  a 
third  year  of  practice  in  such  an  area. 

d.  National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholar- 
ship Program  is  a  competitive  program  of 
the  V&.  PubUc  Health  Service  for  studenU 
In  programs  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry and  other  selected  health  disciplines. 

Over  13.300  studenU  have  received  from  1 
to  4  yean  of  scholarship  support  since  the 
inception  of  this  service— conditional  schol- 
arship program  in  1973.  Benefits  include  a 
monthly  stipend  and  payment  of  school  tui- 
tion and  fees.  For  each  year  of  support,  re- 
cipients are  obligated  to  serve  one  year  in 
full-time  clinical  practice  of  their  profes- 
sional serving  populations  in  federally-desig- 
nated areas  of  Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Areas  of  the  United  States.  The  minimum 
service  obligation  is  2  yean.  To  request  an 
^plication,  write  and  specify  medical, 
dental,  or  baccalaureate  nursing  discipline: 
NHSC  Scholarships,  Patklawn  BuQding,  17 
A-3I.  5600  Fisher's  Lane,  Rockville,  MD 
20857. 

e.  Minority  Access  to  Research  Careen 
Program  (BCARC)  Honore  Undergraduate 
Research  Training  Awards.  The  Bflnority 
Access  to  Research  Careen  Program's 
Honon  Undergraduate  Research  Training 
Program  is  designed  to  increase  the  number 
of  well  prepared  minority  students  who  can 
compete  successfully  for  entry  into  gradu- 
ate programs  leading  to  the  PhJ).  in  a  bio- 
medical science.  Its  goal  is  also  to  help  de- 
velop a  strong  science  curriculum  and  re- 
search opportunities  to  prepuv  students  for 
careen  in  biomedical  science.  A  formal  re- 
search experience  for  the  redpent  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  program.  Summer 
study  and  research  should  be  part^  of  the 
overall  training  program  at  outstanding  in- 
stitutions or  laboratories  selected  to  en- 
hance and  supplement  the  trainee's  formal 
course  work  and  research  training  experi- 
ence. The  criteria  for  selection  of  trainees 
includes  evidence  that  the  candidate  has 
clear  potential  to  perform  at  a  high  level  in 
the  biomedical  sciences  and  that  the  candi- 
date demonstrates  a  determination  to  subse- 
quently enter  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  PhJJ.  degree.  Applicants  must  be  minor- 
ity honor  students  in  their  third  or  fourth 
year  of  college.  The  college  or  university 
must  have  an  enrollment  drawn  substantial- 
ly from  ethnic  minority  groups  such  as 
American  Indians,  Blacks,  Hawalians.  Mexi- 
can Americans  or  Puerto  Ricans. 

Each  school  will  make  awards  for  stipend 
and  tuition  support  for  five  to  ten  students. 
The  award  may  include  travel  expenses  to 
one  national  meeting  closely  related  to  a 
project. 

Applications  may  be  filed  by  February  1st. 
June  1st  or  October  1st.  Apply  for  informa- 
tion or  application  to:  Health  and  Himian 
Services.  United  States  department  of  Na- 
tional Institutes  01  Health.  NatioiuU  Insti- 
tute of  General  Medical  Sciences.  Westwood 
Building.  Bethesda,  Maryland  20205. 

3.  Other  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Service  Programs  are: 

a  Commissioned  Officer  Student  Training 
and  Extern  Program  (COSTEP).  CoUege 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  a 
minimum  of  One  year  of  study  in  medical. 


dental  or  veterinary  school  prior  to  assign- 
ment, and  students  who  have  completed  a 
mitiimiim  of  two  yean  of  a  baccalaureate 
program  prior  to  assignment  in  dietetics-nu- 
trition, engineering,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
thenvy.  sanitary  science  or  medical  record 
administration  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  COSTEP  Program.  COSTEP  assign- 
menta  fall  into  two  major  categories:  Medi- 
cal and  Hospital  Services,  Research  and 
Public  Health  Practice.  Successful  candi- 
dates are  commissioned  as  reserve  offlcen 
in  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  caUed  to  active  duty 
during  vacation  periods.  Applications  must 
be  received  (1)  not  later  than  October  1  for 
I>08itions  during  the  period  January 
through  i^ril:  (2)  not  later  than  February  1 
for  positions  during  the  period  May  throu^ 
August;  (3)  not  later  than  May  1  for  posi- 
tions during  the  period  September  through 
December.  For  further  information  write: 
COSTEP,  Commissioned  Personnel  Oper- 
aUons  Division,  OPM/OM/PHS-Room  4-35, 
5600  Fishen  Lane,  Rockville.  MD  20857 
(301)  443-6324. 

b.  Professional  Nurse  Tralneeship  Pro- 
gram. Professional  nurse  traineeships  are 
available  through  participating  training  in- 
stitutions to  help  registered  nurses  prepare 
to  teach  in  the  various  fields  of  nurse  train- 
ing, to  sen'e  in  administrative  or  supervisory 
catndties,  to  serve  as  nurse  practitioners,  or 
to  serve  in  other  professioiuU  nursing  speci- 
alities requiring  advanced  training.  Trainee- 
ships  provide  a  living  stipend  and  tuition 
and  fees  ss  set  by  the  participating  training 
insUtuUon  not  to  exceed  $5,040.  Traii>ees 
are  selected  by  the  training  Institutions. 
Further  information  and  a  list  of  participat- 
ing institutions  are  available  from  the:  Divi- 
sion of  Nursing,  Bureau  of  Health  Profes- 
sions, Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Room  5C-26,  Parklawn  Bldg., 
5600  Fishen  Lane.  Rockville,  MD  20857. 

c.  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program.  Feder- 
ally supported  loans  are  available  through 
participating  schools  of  professional  nursing 
for  students  who  need  assistance  to  pursue 
full-time  or  half-time  courses  of  study. 
Amount  of  an  individual  loan  depends  on 
the  general  availability  of  student  aid  funds 
and  on  need  as  determined  by  the  student's 
school;  however,  no  loan  may  exceed  $2,500 
per  academic  year,  and  no  student  may  re- 
ceive more  tiian  a  total  of  $10,000  for  all 
yean  in  loan  assistance.  The  total  loan  is  re- 
payable over  a  10-year  period  beginning 
nine  months  after  the  borrower  completes 
or  discontinues  his  other  nuning  studies. 
During  the  repayment  period,  interest  ac- 
crues on  the  total  loan  at  the  rate  of  6%. 
Repayment  on  a  loan  may  be  deferred 
during  periods  of  active  military  duty  and 
service  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  also  during 
periods  of  advanced  professional  training  in 
musing.  Obligation  to  repay  the  loan  will  be 
cancelled  in  the  event  of  death  or  perma- 
nent and  total  disability.  Moreover,  under 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Human  Services,  for  at  least  two  yean 
of  professional  employment  in  an  identified 
area  of  nursing  shortage,  up  to  60%  of  all 
nursing  education  loans,  regardless  of  their 
source,  may  be  repaid;  up  to  85%  for  three 
yean.  Contact  the  Director  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  at  the  school  (8)he  is  attending 
or  plans  to  attend. 

4.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  Ad- 
mlnistraton  Programs  Indian  Tribal  Grants 
and  Loans.  Over  45  Indian  tribes  have  estab- 
lished their  own  Grant  and  Loan  Programs 
to  promote  higher  education  for  their  mem- 
bers. Contacts  for  tribal  assistance  should 
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be  made  through  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Washincton, 
O.C.  30345.  or  through  the  Tribal  Head- 
quarters. 

S.  Indians  Higher  Education  Qrant  Pro- 
gram. A  Higher  Education  Grant  Program 
for  students  who  are  V*  or  more  degree 
Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  of  a  tribal  group 
being  served  by  the  Bureau  and  who  are  en- 
rolled in  accredited  institutions  of  their 
choice  In  pursuit  of  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  degee.  Must  demonstrate  financial 
need  by  the  Institution  they  are  or  will  be 
attending. 

B.  ASSISTAIICS  roa  UlfDmORAOUATlS  ONLT 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  (AAL)  (for 
undergraduates  only)  awards  at  least  400 
all-college  scholarships  annually,  300  of 
which  are  renewable  and  300  nonrenewable 
scholarships.  AAL  also  awards  at  least  35  re- 
newable nursing  scholarships  annually 
through  the  competitive  nursing  scholar- 
ship program.  Each  applicant  must  be  a 
high  school  senior  owning  an  AAL  certifi- 
cate of  membership  and  instirance  In  his  or 
her  own  name.  The  CEEB  SAT  must  be 
taken  no  later  than  December  of  the  high 
school  senior  year.  The  American  College 
Test  (ACT)  will  also  be  accepted.  Individual 
stipends  for  the  renewable  scholarship, 
range  from  $500  to  SI 750  and  are  renewable 
for  three  additional  years  or  until  require- 
ments for  a  baccalaureate  degree  are  met, 
whichever  Is  earlier.  The  300  nonrenewable 
awards  are  for  $500.  Financial  aid  is  not  con- 
sidered until  winners  have  definitely  been 
selected.  Competitive  Nursing  Scholarships 
are  renewable  for  three  additional  years  or 
until  an  Registered  Nurse  (RN)  Certificate 
Is  obtained,  whichever  is  earlier.  Renewal  Is 
based  on  satisfactory  academic  progress  and 
continuing  AAL  membership.  Completed 
AAL  applications  must  be  submitted  to  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Service/Sponsored  Schol- 
arship Programs  before  November  30.  Appli- 
cations may  be  secured  by  writing:  Member 
and  Family  Benefits,  Aid  Association  for 
Lutherans:  Appleton,  WI  54919.  AAL  schol- 
arship assistance  is  also  available  to  AAL 
members  at  Lutheran  colleges,  universities 
and  seminaries  participating  in  other  AAL 
scholarship  programs.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact the  institution's  financial  aid  office. 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  (AAL)  will 
be  awarded  up  to  100  Vocational  Technical 
School  Scholarships  annually.  Up  to  50 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  persons  who 
graduated  from  high  school  In  previous 
years,  and  up  to  50  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  graduating  seniors  each  year. 
Applicants  must  own  an  AAL  certificate  of 
membership  and  Insurance  In  their  own 
name.  Persons  of  any  age  may  apply  for 
their  scholarships  provided  they  will  have 
completed  high  school  or  have  a  OED,  and 
have  a  well-defined  course  of  study.  They 
must  be  enrolled  or  planning  to  enroll  in  a 
accredited  vocational/technical  Institute  or 
community  college  on  either  a  full  or  half- 
time  basis  with  the  intent  of  completing  re- 
quirements for  a  vocational  diploma  or  an 
associate  degree.  Individual  award  amounts 
are  $500  for  full-time  attendance  and  $350 
for  half-time  attendance.  Awards  will  be  re- 
newable for  up  to  one  year  for  full-time 
studies  after  the  initial  year  and  up  to  three 
half  years  after  the  initial  half  year,  or  until 
a  degree/diploma  Is  earned,  whichever  is 
earlier.  Completed  Vocational/Technical 
Scholarship  Program  applications  must  be 
submitted  to  College  Scholarship  Service/ 
Sponsored  Scholarship  Programs  before  No- 
vember 30.  Applications  may  be  obtained  by 
writing:  Member  and  FamUy  Benefits,  Aid 


Aasodation  for  Lutherans,  Appleton.  WI 
54919. 

The  Allstate  Foundation  provides  nursing 
education  icholanhlpa  annually  to  approxi- 
mately 300  young  persona.  Funds  are  award- 
ed through  various  schools  of  nursing  and 
through  some  constituent  leagues  for  nurs- 
ing. (Consult  your  constituent  league  (Ad- 
dreaaes  are  available  for  Allstate  Founda- 
tion, AUsUte  Plaza.  Northbrook.  IL  60043) 
or  the  director  of  the  school  of  nursing. 
Nursing  scholarships  are  available  for 
American  Indian  students  administered  by 
the  American  Indian  Nurses  AaK>clation.  P. 
O.  Box  3908,  Lawrence.  KB  6«044.  The  AU- 
state  Foundation  also  provides  15  scholar- 
ships annually  each  with  a  total  value  of 
$3,300  to  deserving  members  of  the  Chicago 
Boys  Cluba.  Winners  of  these  scholarships, 
valued  at  $800  a  year  for  each  of  four  yean, 
are  chosen  by  the  Chicago  Boys  Cluba  at 
304  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  minois. 
Allstate  also  provides  Human  Care  Services 
Awards  at  George  Willlama  College,  555  31st 
Street,  Downers  Grove.  IL  60515. 

The  American  Foreign  Service  Aaaociatlon 
provides  financial  aid  grants  for  full-time 
students  who  are  attending  an  accredited 
college  or  university  in  the  United  States  as 
dependents  of  eligible  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel, who  are  so  claimed  on  the  parent's 
IRS  FORM.  The  grants  are  from  $300  to 
$3,000  depending  on  individual  need.  If 
there  is  more  than  one  applicant  In  a 
family,  the  aggregate  family  limit  Is  $3,000. 
Deadline  is  February  15.  Eligible  dependent 
students  should  write  to:  Administrator, 
AFBA  Scholarship  Programs.  3101  E  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

American  Medical  Technologists'  Scholar- 
ship Program  offers  five  scholarships  of 
$350  each  to  high  school  graduates  interest- 
ed In  pursuing  medical  technology  or  medi- 
cal assisting  studies.  Awards  are  based  pri- 
marily on  need,  with  consideration  given  to 
goals,  school  grades,  activities,  experience 
and  personal  references.  Applicants  must  be 
enrolled,  or  contemplate  enrolling  in  a 
school  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Bureau 
of  Health  Education  Schools  (list  available 
by  contacting  the  ABHES,  39080  U.S.  30 
West.  Elkhart,  Indiana  46514),  or  enrolled 
or  contemplate  enrolling  in  a  college,  uni- 
versity or  Junior  college  medical  technology 
or  medical  assisting  program.  May  30  Is  the 
filing  deadline  for  applications  and  support- 
ing documents  from  AMT.  710  Higglns 
Road,  Park  Ridge,  IL  60068. 

The  American  Society  for  Metals  Founda- 
tion for  Education  and  Research  sponsors 
$500  undergraduate  scholarshiiM  for  stu- 
dents in  metallurgy  that  are  attending  col- 
leges or  universities  and  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico.  Selection 
is  based  on  Interest  In  metallurgy,  motiva- 
tion, achievement,  potential  and  scholar- 
ship. In  addition,  some  individual  A.S.M. 
chapters  sponsor  programs  on  a  local  or  re- 
gional basis.  ASMFER  also  supports  schol- 
arships through  the  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship Program.  For  further  information, 
write:  American  Society  for  Metals,  Metals 
Park,  OH  44073. 

The  Clalrol  Loving  Care  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, a  $50,000  annual  program.  Is  the  only 
nationwide  company-sponsored  fimd  for 
women  30  or  over  who  are  continuing  a 
post-secondary  education  to  achieve  career 
goals.  Grants  up  to  $1,000  are  awarded  for 
full  or  part-time  study.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions regarding  marital  status.  Information 
Is  available  by  writing:  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Foundation.  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 


Club  Managers  Aatociation  of  America 
maintains  undergraduate  acholarshlpa  for 
students  enrolled  at  colleges  and  unlveral- 
tiei  offering  couraet  in  Hotel  Restaurant 
and  Institutional  Management.  These  achol- 
arshlpa. normally  made  available  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  at  leaat  one  year 
of  undergraduate  work,  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and 
Interest  In  private  club  management.  Infor- 
mation on  high  school,  college  or  university 
training  in  preparation  for  a  club  industry 
position  can  be  obtained  by  writing:  the 
Club  Managers  Association  of  America,  7615 
Winterberry  Place,  Washington.  D.C.  30034. 

The  Education  Council  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry.  Inc..  Council's  National 
Scholarahip  Trust  Fund  has  awarded  schol- 
arships during  the  past  35  years  for  studies 
in  printing  management,  printing  technolo- 
gy and  graphic  arts  education.  For  the 
school  year  beginning  1984-85.  the  Council 
has  50  new  scholarahlps  available  in  the 
fields  of  printing  management,  engineering 
and  teaching.  Applications  must  be  filed  by 
January  15.  Inquiries  for  summary  of  appli- 
cations made  available  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industry  may  be  requested  by  writing:  4615 
Forbes  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  PA  15313 
ATTN:  NSTF. 

Educational  Communications  Scholarship 
Foundation  provides  a  minimum  of  50 
awards  annually  of  $1,000  each.  Approxi- 
mately 500  semi-finalists  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  aptitude  test  scores,  grade  point 
averages  and  leadership  activities.  Seml-fl- 
nallsts  are  required  to  write  an  essay  which 
is  evaluated  by  committee.  Some  consider- 
ation Is  given  for  need  by  financial  aid.  but 
this  is  not  a  major  factor.  Applications  must 
be  submitted  by  June  1  and  may  be  ob- 
tained in  most  high  school  guidance  offices 
or  write  direct  to:  Educational  Communica- 
tions Scholarship  Foundation.  731  N. 
McKinley  Road.  Lake  Forest.  IL  60045. 

The  Elks  Foundation  Scholarship  Awards, 
for  55  years,  have  made  it  possible  for  many 
students  to  attend  college.  For  the  1984-85 
school  year.  $3,039,000  in  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  1,499  students  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $6,000.  Any  student  in  the  grad- 
uating class  of  a  high  school  or  its  equiva- 
lent who  is  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.  and  resident 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Benevolent  dc 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  may  file  an  appli- 
cation. Scholarship,  leadership  and  finan- 
cial need  are  the  criteria  by  which  appli- 
cants will  be  Judged.  Application  blanks 
should  be  obtained  from  an  officer  of  the 
local  Elks  Lodge  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Elks  Association  and  must  be  filed  on 
or  before  February  10  with  the  Secretary  or 
Lodge  Foundation  Chairman  of  the  B.P.O 
Elks  Lodge  In  the  city  in  which  the  appli- 
cant Is  a  resident. 

Entomological  Society  of  America  annual- 
ly awards  one  $1,000  undergraduate  scholar- 
ship sponsored  by  Bio  Quip  Corporation. 
Portions  of  the  award  are  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester  or  term.  Students 
from  Mexico.  Canada  or  the  United  States 
must  be  an  undergraduate  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  In  Entomology  or  a  related  field 
(Biology,  Zoology,  etc.)  and  show  an  Interest 
in  the  Science  of  Entomology.  To  apply, 
send  two  letters  of  reconunendation;  the 
first  letter  should  be  from  someone  ac- 
quainted with  your  scientific  qualifications 
and  experience  and  the  second  one  from  one 
who  could  attest  to  your  need  for  financial 
assistance.  Application  deadline  is  June  13 
each  year.  To  submit  an  application  or  for 
further  information,   write:   Entomological 


Society  of  America,  4603  Calvert  Road.  Col- 
lege Park.  MD  30740. 

The  Harry  8  Truman  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Program,  enacted  by  Public  Law  93- 
643.  is  authorized  to  award  scholarships, 
through  nationwide  competition,  to  persons 
who  demonstrate  outstanding  potential  for 
and  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  pubUc 
service.  Scholarships  awarded  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  four  academic  years 
neither  shall  they  exceed  the  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  books,  room  and  board,  or  $5,000 
whichever  is  less  for  each  year  of  study.  Re- 
cipients must  be  college  Juniors  in  the  initial 
year  of  the  award.  ESach  state  shall  be  as- 
sured at  least  one  recipient  each  year  and 
the  scholarships  may  apply  to  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  offering  courses  of 
study  or  training  to  prepare  persons  for  a 
career  in  government.  The  institution's 
nominations  must  t>e  forwarded  to  the 
Foundation  by  December  1.  Truman  Schol- 
arahip Foundation.  712  Jackson  Place.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

Knights  of  Columbus  "Pro  Deo  and  Pro 
Patria  Scholarship  Trust"  Is  for  undergrad- 
uate scholarships.  The  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus has  an  established  trust  fund  which  will 
provide  annually  $1,000  scholarships  to 
members,  to  sons  and  daughters  of  living  or 
deceased  members.  The  fund  will  also  annu- 
ally provide  two  $1,000  scholarships  to  Co- 
lumbian Squires.  Awards  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  academic  excellence  regardless 
of  need  and  may  be  renewed  aimually  sub- 
ject to  satisfactory  academic  performance 
Five  of  these  scholarships,  and  one  for  the 
Columbian  Squire,  are  placed  at  The  Catho- 
lic University  of  America.  StudenU  admit- 
ted to  the  freshman  class  may  apply  for 
these  scholarships  through  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica. Washington.  D.C.  30064.  Final  filing 
date  of  applications  is  February  1.  Five  of 
these  scholarships  and  one  for  the  Colum- 
bian Squire,  may  be  used  at  a  Catholic  col- 
lege of  student's  choice.  Final  filing  date  for 
these  applications  is  March  1.  Applications 
for  these  acholarshlpa  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  Scholarship  Aid.  Knights  of 
Columbus.  Supreme  Council,  Columbus 
Plaza.  P.O.  Drawer  1670,  New  Haven.  CT 
06507. 

National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Outetandlng  Negro  Students,  a 
compensatory  activity,  created  in  1964.  is 
conducted  by  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  (NMSC)  which  also  administers 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  (as 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs).  All 
grants  to  the  Achievement  Program  are 
specified  for  the  purposes  of  honoring  aca- 
demically able  black  students  and  awarding 
them  college  and  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships. (Currently,  over  850  Achievement 
Scholarships  worth  about  $2  mUllon  are 
awarded  In  each  annual  competition. 

To  enter  the  Achievement  Program,  black 
high  school  StudenU  must  take  the  PSAT/ 
NMSQT  (which  simultaneously  makes  them 
particlpanU  in  the  Merit  Program),  mark  a 
space  on  their  answer  sheets  requesting  con- 
sideration in  the  Achievement  Program  and 
meet  NMSC  eligibility  requirements. 

About  1.500  of  the  highest  scoring  eligible 
black  students  are  designated  Semifinalist 
in  each  Achievement  Program.  To  ensure 
nationwide  representation,  semiflnalists  are 
named  In  each  of  several  U.S.  geographic  re- 
gions, proportionate  to  each  region's  Negro 
population. 

Semiflnalists  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  Achievement  Schol- 


arship competition.  All  winners  are  chosen 
from  the  Achievement  Program  Finalist 
group.  The  selection  of  winners  includes  an 
evaluation  of  each  Finalist's  academic 
record  and  test  scores,  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities and  attainments,  and  the  endorse- 
ment and  recommendation  of  the  student's 
school. 

Three  types  of  Achievement  Scholarships 
are  awarded  annually:  About  350  are  Na- 
tional Achievement  $1,000  Scholarships 
that  are  single-payment  awards  and  every 
Finalist  is  considered  for  one  of  these 
awards.  About  300  are  corporate-sponsored 
four-year  Achievement  Scholarships  for 
which  winners  must  meet  preferential  crite- 
ria specified  by  the  grantor  organization, 
and  are  worth  between  $1,000  and  $8,000 
over  the  four  college  years.  About  100  are 
college-sponsored  Achievement  Scholar- 
ships that  provide  between  $250  and  $3,000 
during  each  of  the  winner's  four  undergrad- 
uate years  of  attendance  at  the  sponsor  col- 
lege or  university. 

The  PSAF/NMSQT  Student  BuUetin 
gives  requirements  students  must  meet  to  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Achievement 
Program  and  also  lists  sponsor  organizations 
that  currently  provide  support  for  Achieve- 
ment Scholarships.  A  copy  can  often  be  ob- 
tained from  the  student's  high  school.  Ques- 
tions should  be  directed  to:  National 
Achievement  Scholarship  Program  for  Out- 
standing Negro  Students.  One  American 
Plaza.  Evanston.  IL  60301  (313)  868-5100. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  and  the  National  Honor 
Society  estimates  that  they  will  provide 
$350,000  in  scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000  each  to  high  school  seniors  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Honor  Society.  Ap- 
plication is  made  through  local  chapters  in 
February.  Awards  are  annoiuiced  in  May. 
Scholarships  may  be  used  in  any  accredited 
college,  university  or  school  offering  a 
degree.  Applications  are  mailed  to  chapters 
in  late  December.  Also  available  is  the  Cen- 
tury III  Leaders  Program  which  provides 
103  $1,500  scholarships  and  102  $500  awards 
(3  each  per  state  and  D.C.)  and  one  $10,000 
national  award  to  high  school  seniors  who 
are  selected  by  their  schools.  For  informa- 
tion, contact  the  school  principal  in  Septem- 
ber or  write  to:  The  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  1904  Associa- 
tion Drive.  Reston.  VA  33091. 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  is  a 
nationwide  competition  for  college  under- 
graduate scholarships.  The  Merit  Program 
is  conducted  by  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  (NMSC).  an  independent  non- 
profit organization.  esUblished  in  1955  to 
administer  this  annual  competition.  Over 
5,000  Merit  Scholarships,  valued  at  about 
$19  million,  have  been  awarded  each  year  in 
recent  programs.  Secondary  school  students 
throughout  the  U.S.  enter  the  competition 
by  taking  the  Prellmiiuu7  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test/National  Merit  Scholarship 
Qualifying  Test  (P8AT/NMSQT)  given  by 
their  schools  in  October.  To  participate,  stu- 
dents must  meet  published  eligibility  re- 
quirements. 

About  15,000  top-scoring  students  are  des- 
ignated in  each  Merit  Program.  The  highest 
scorers  in  each  state  are  named  Semiflnal- 
ists in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  state's 
percentage  of  the  National  total  of  graduat- 
ing high  school  seniors. 

Semiflnalists  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  Merit  Scholarship 
competition.  All  Merit  Scholars  are  chosen 
from  the  FinaUst  group.  The  selection  of 


winners  includes  an  evaluation  of  each  Fi- 
nalist's test  scores,  academic  and  extracur- 
ricular achievements  and  the  endorsement 
and  recommendation  of  the  student's 
school. 

Three  types  of  Merit  Scholarships  are 
awarded  annually:  at  least  1300  are  Nation- 
al Merit  $1,000  Scholarships  that  are  single- 
payment  awards  allocated  to  winners  on  a 
state  representational  basis,  and  every  Fi- 
nalist is  considered  for  one  of  these  awards. 
Over  1.500  are  corporate-sponsored  four- 
year  Merit  Scholarships  for  which  winners 
must  meet  preferential  criteria  specified  by 
the  grantor  organization  providing  funding 
for  the  award,  and  that  are  worth  between 
$1,000  and  $8,000  over  the  four  college 
years.  About  3,000  are  college-sponsored, 
four-year  Merit  Scholarships  that  provide 
between  $380  and  $3,000  during  each  of  the 
winner's  four  imdergraduate  years  of  at- 
tendance A  the  sponsor  college  or  universi- 
ty. 

Details  concerning  eligibility  and  the 
Merit  Scholarships  offered  are  published 
annually  in  the  PSAT/NMSQT  Student 
Bulletin,  sent  to  high  schools.  Questions 
and  requests  for  additional  Information 
should  be  sent  to:  NMSC.  One  American 
Plaza,  Evanston.  IL  60301  (312)  866-5100. 

National  Presbyterian  College  Scholar- 
ships are  offered  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (U£JL)  to  qualified  Presbjrterian 
young  people  entering  as  college  freshmen 
any  of  the  participating  Presbyterian 
church-related  colleges  in  the  fall  of  each 
year.  There  are  approximately  150  awards 
ranging  from  $100  to  $1,400.  There  are  hon- 
orary awards  with  no  stipend  where  no  need 
is  shown.  To  qualify,  applicants  must  be 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A. 
Applications  are  available  after  mid-August 
and  the  filing  deadline  is  December  1.  Infor- 
mation may  be  secured  by  writing:  National 
Presbyterian  College  Scholarships.  Vocation 
Agency.  Presbyterian  Church  UJS.A..  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  NT  10115. 

National  4-H  Council,  through  60  business 
corporations  and  foundations,  offers  more 
than  270  4-H  college  scholarships  with  total 
value  of  more  than  $350,000  and  range  from 
$500-$1.500.  The  majority  are  open  to  cur- 
rent 4-H  members  who  have  won  state 
honors  in  specific  4-H  projects.  Other  col- 
lege scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
$500  to  $1,000,  are  available  to  present  or 
former  4-H  members  now  enrolled  in  col- 
lege. Applicants  for  the  latter  should  have 
an  interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  (1) 
animal  science:  (3)  veterinary  medicine:  (3) 
forestry;  or.  (4)  agricultival  business,  eco- 
nomics and  marketing.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  eligibility  requirements,  write  to 
State  4-H  Leader  at  the  State  land-Grant 
University.  A  list  of  these  leaders  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  4-H  Council. 
7100  Connecticut  Avenue.  Chevy  Chase.  MD 
30815. 

RCA  Corporation  maintains  one  or  more 
undergradute  acholarshlpa  at  more  than  30 
colleges  and  universities.  These  scholar- 
ships, normally  made  available  to  studrats 
who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  un- 
dergraduate work,  are  available  in  the  fields 
of  physical  science,  engineering,  broadcast 
Journalism,  industrial  relations,  business  ec- 
onomics, telecommunications  and  procure- 
ment/materials management  as  specific  at 
each  institution.  The  selection  of  scholars  is 
made  by  the  college  or  imiversity  in  each 
case  and  students  already  enrolled  should 
apply  to  the  Scholarship  or  Financial  Aid 
Officer  for  further  information.  Alao.  up  to 
25  2-year  vocational/technical  career  acbol- 
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arships  are  awarded  to  children  of  employ- 
ees. Graduate  fellowships  are  maintained  in 
Journalism,  electrical  engineering,  electron- 
ics and  physics  at  seven  universities  and  are 
open  to  any  qualified  graduate  student  en- 
rolled at  the  Institutions  which,  select  the 
fellow  and  administer  the  grants.  RCA  also 
supports  scholarships  through  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Program  and  the  Nation- 
al Achievement  Scholarship  f>rogram  for 
Outstanding  Negro  Students. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  provides 
monthly  benefits  for  children  who  are  stu- 
dents of  deceased  railroaders  who  were  in- 
sured under  the  Act  of  Death.  Dependent 
grandchildren  of  deceased  railroaders  may 
also  be  eligible  if  both  natural  parents  are 
deceased  or  disabled.  To  qualify,  you  must 
be  single  and  attending  a  public  or  private 
accredited  high  school,  vocational  school, 
college  or  university  on  a  full-time  basis. 
Benefits  continue  until  age  22  or  until  the 
end  of  the  school  semester  after  you  attain 
age  22.  Children  who  are  students  of  retired 
railroad  workers  cannot  qualify  for  benefits 
directly.  However,  a  retired  worker's  benefit 
may  be  increased  under  a  special  guarantee 
provision  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Office.  The  address  can  be  found  in  the  tele- 
phone directory  or  by  asking  at  any  post 
office. 

Samuel  Robinson  Scholarships  are  for  un- 
dergraduate students  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
Presbyterian-related  colleges.  No  one  may 
receive  the  scholarship  more  than  once.  Ap- 
plicants must  succenfully  recite  the  an- 
swers of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, and  write  a  2,000-word  original  essay 
on  an  assigned  topic  related  to  the  shorter 
Catechism.  Amount  of  Award:  $500.  Dead- 
line: April  1.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact the  financial  officers  at  the  Presbyteri- 
an-related colleges  or  Presbyterian  Church 
(DAA.),  476  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
New  York  10007. 

Science  Talent  Search,  conducted  by  Sci- 
ence Service  and  sponsored  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation  and  Westing- 
house  Educational  Foundation,  annually 
offers  scholarships  for  boys  and  girls  in 
their  last  year  of  high  school.  Awards  are 
based  on  high  school  records,  national  test 
scores,  recommendations  of  high  school 
teachers,  a  thousand-word  report  on  an  in- 
dependent science  research  project  by  the 
student  and  interviews  by  Judges  of  the 
forty  finalisU  at  the  Science  Talent  Insti- 
tute in  Washington.  DC.  Awards  include  10 
scholarships  of  one  $12,000.  two  $10,000. 
three  $7,500  and  four  $5,000.  The  remaining 
30  finalists  each  receive  Westinghouse  Sci- 
ence Awards  of  $500.  SUte  Science  Talent 
Searches  are  conducted  currently  with  the 
National  Competition  in  36  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Entry  deadline  date  Is 
December  15.  Detailed  Information  is  avaU- 
able  from  Science  Service,  1719  N  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  DC  20036. 

Soroptimist  International  of  the  Americas 
Youth  Citizenship  Award  of  $1,250  per  So- 
roptimist region  and  a  finalist  award  of 
$2,000  offered  to  high  school  seniors  demon- 
strating good  citizenship  qualities.  Citizen- 
ship qualities  include  integrity,  worth  and 
ability,  and  encourage  youth  to  develop  the 
highest  concepts  of  patriotism  and  effective 
oooperatlon  in  home  and  community  affairs. 
Deadline  is  December  15.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact  Soroptimist  International 
of  the  Americas.  1616  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. PA  19103. 

Student  Opportunity  Scholarships.  These 
scholarships  are  for  young  persons  of  limit- 
ed opportunities,  members  of  racial/ethnic 


groups  who  are  related  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (U.SJC).  Must  be  entering  coUege  as 
an  incoming  freshman  and  apply  to  the  col- 
lege for  financial  aid.  Amount  of  Award: 
$100  to  $1,400.  Those  eligible  should  write 
between  January  15  and  BCarch  15  to:  Stu- 
dent Opportunity  Scholarships,  Presbyteri- 
an Church  (U.SJt).  476  Riverside  Drive. 
Room  430,  New  York.  NY  10115. 

The  Theodore  A.  Sennill  Joumalinn 
Scholarship  is  offered  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Foundation  to  a  Junior  or 
Senior  enrolled  full-time  in  an  accredited  se- 
quence of  Journalism.  The  Scholanhlp  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  encourage  study  in  the 
print  media  field.  The  scholarships,  in  the 
s\mis  of  $1,000.  $500  and  $250.  are  payable 
during  the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  The  stu- 
dent must  have  at  least  a  B  average  and  a 
recommendation  by  the  Dean.  Director  or 
Department  Head  of  the  school  in  which 
he/she  is  enrolled.  Deadline  U  June  15. 
Write  for  an  application  to:  Selection  Com- 
mittee. Sennill  Scholarship.  National  News- 
paper FDxindation.  127  K  Street.  N.W..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

The  Westinghouse  Educational  Founda- 
tion sponsors  the  following  awards  annual- 
ly. 

1.  The  Westinghouse  FamUy  Scholar- 
8hii>— five  $10,000  and  fifty  $1,500  scholar- 
ships. Information  on  the  Westinghouse 
Family  Scholarship  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Personnel  Relations  where  the  student's 
parent  Is  or  was  (if  deceased,  retired  or  per- 
manently disabled)  employed. 

2.  The  Science  Talent  Search— forty 
awards.  The  student  should  request  his  sci- 
ence teacher  to  write  to  Science  Clubs  of 
America,  1719  N  Street.  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036  to  obtain  information  and  appli- 
cation forms. 

3.  4-H  Electric  Program— 4-H  club  mem- 
bers should  contact  their  local  4-H  leader  or 
County  Extension  Agent  for  information 
and  application. 

4.  Bertha  Lamme  Scholarship— three 
$1,000  scholarships  awarded  to  young 
women  entering  engineering  as  freshmen. 
For  information  write:  Society  of  Women 
Engineers.  United  Engineering  Center, 
Room  305,  345  East  47th  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

5.  National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Outstanding  Negro  Students— five 
$1,000  scholarships.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Corp..  One  American  Plaza.  Evanston. 
IL  60201. 

Eligibility  for  each  of  these  scholarships  is 
limited  to  studenU  residing  in  the  United 
SUtes.  The  FamUy  Scholarship.  The  Sci- 
ence Talent  Search  and  The  Bertha  lamme 
Scholarship  Program  require  that  the  appli- 
cant be  In  his  or  her  last  year  of  high  school 
and  applications  must  be  submitted  during 
the  Fall  months  of  their  Senior  year.  Stu- 
denU aged  14  through  19  are  eligible  for  the 
4-H  Electric  Program. 

Western  Golf  Association  sponsors  the 
Evans  Scholars  Foundation,  which  annually 
awards  approximately  200  four-year  schol- 
arships to  qualified  caddies.  Eligibility  for 
Evans  Scholarship:  (1)  Candidates  must 
have  completed  Junior  year  In  high  school 
and  rank  in  upper  25%  of  class:  (2)  must 
have  caddled  for  a  minimum  of  two  years: 
and  (3)  must  require  financial  assistance  to 
attend  college.  Applications  are  available  by 
writing  to  Western  Gulf  Association,  Golf, 
IL  60029. 


C.  ASSISTAWCI  POa  QKAOUATBS  AMS 
imOBaOBADnATlS 


The  American  Dental  HyglenlsU'  Associa- 
tion Foundation  offers  the  following  schol- 
arships: (1)  certificate  scholarship  program 
to  StudenU  who  are  in  a  certificate/associ- 
ate degree  or  bachelor's  degree  dental  hy- 
giene program,  will  be  entering  the  final 
year  of  the  curriculum  in  the  fall  and  have 
a  mttiitwiim  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a 
4.00  scale);  (2)  baocaUureate  dental  hygiene 
scholarship  program  to  studenU  who  have  a 
mtnitmim  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a 
4.00  scale)  and  can  provide  evidence  of  ac- 
ceptance as  a  full-time  bachelor's  degree 
candidate  in  an  accredited  four-year  college 
or  university.  If  a  Baccalaureate  Degree 
sought  is  not  In  Dental  Hygiene,  evidence  of 
a  Dental  Hygiene  Certificate  or  qualifica- 
tion for  the  Dental  Hygiene  Certificate 
within  the  current  academic  year  must  be 
provided.  (3)  graduate  dental  hygiene  fel- 
lowship program  to  studenU  who  can  pro- 
vide evidence  of  acceptance  as  a  full-time 
Master's  or  Doctoral  degree  candidate  in  a 
uitiversity  program,  are  graduates  of  a  certi- 
fied associate  dental  hygiene  program,  bac- 
calaureate program,  and  are  licensed  Dental 
HyglenlsU  or  will  receive  a  bachelor's 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  current  academic 
year.  While  being  enrolled  in  a  dental  hy- 
giene curriculum,  must  maintain  a  mini- 
mum grade  point  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale). 
The  maximum  scholarship  is  $1,500.  de- 
pending on  need.  Deadline  for  applications 
Is  BCarch  15.  Information  and  application 
may  be  obtained  by  writlnr  American 
Dental  HyglenlsU'  Association.  444  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Suite  3400,  Chicago.  IL 
60611. 

The  American  Dental  HyglenlsU'  Associa- 
tion Foundation  Research  Grant  Program 
make  research  grant  funds  available  for  li- 
censed dental  hygienisU  or  studenU  pursu- 
ing a  dental  hygiene  degree  who  submit  a 
completed  research  grant  application  ac- 
cording to  the  specified  guidelines.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  as- 
socUte  baccaUureate.  master's,  doctoral 
candidates  and  practicing  dental  hygienisU 
to  implement  research.  All  proposals  and 
applications  due  by  July  1  and  awards  are 
made  in  October  of  the  year  in  usual 
amounU  up  to  $1,000.  Further  information 
and  appUcatlon  may  be  obtained  by  writing: 
American  Dental  HyglenlsU'  Association 
Foundation.  444  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite 
3400,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 

The  American  Institute  of  ArchltecU. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  the  first  pro- 
fessional degree  candidate,  for  a  graduate 
student  In  architecture,  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  an  original  investigation  into  human 
needs  and  requlremenU  in  low-income  hous- 
ing. A  fellowship  is  available  for  better  com- 
munications, better  research  community 
and  the  practicing  architect.  Graduate 
scholarships  available  for  one  academic  year 
to  study  health  facility  design.  Finally,  a 
scholarship  program  is  available  for  stu- 
denU from  minority  or  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. For  fxirther  information  write  Di- 
rector, Education  Programs.  The  American 
Insitute  of  ArchltecU.  1736  New  York 
Avenue,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

ASMT  Education  &  Research  Fund,  Inc. 
Medical  technology  students,  who  have 
completed  the  first  semester  of  their  sopho- 
more year,  may  apply  for  a  $3,000  Fisher 
Scientific  Company  Undergraduate  scholar- 
ship. This  scholarship  will  be  paid  in  equal 
InstallmenU  to  one  recipient  for  the  Junior 
and  senior  year  in  coUege.  The  Specialty 


Scholarship  is  available  for  graduate  stu- 
denU. Scholarships  are  also  offered  by  the 
Fund  for  Interested  studenU  continuing 
their  advanced  education  in  certain  special- 
ty fields.  Applications  are  available  in  Octo- 
ber of  each  year.  No  application  is  sent  be- 
tween March  1  and  October  I.  The  applica- 
tion deadline  Is  March  1.  The  Fisher  and 
the  Graduate  Specialty  Scholarship  applica- 
tions are  available  from  the  ASMT  Educa- 
tion St  Research  Fund.  330  Meadow  Fern 
Dr..  Houston.  TX  77067. 

The  American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrig- 
eration. Air  Conditioning  Engineers.  Inc. 
offers  a  grants-in-aid  to  a  full-time  student 
of  ASKRAE-related  technologies  to  encour- 
age StudenU  to  continue  preparation  for 
service  in  the  industry.  An  application  is 
made  on  the  student's  behalf  by  a  faculty 
adviser.  Up  to  $6,000  may  be  awarded  during 
a  calendar  year.  Applications  are  available 
from  the  Director  of  Research,  American 
Society  of  Heating,  Refrigeration  and  Air 
Conditioning  Engineers.  Inc..  1791  Tullle 
Circle.  VX.,  AUanta.  GA  30329. 

The  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund.  Inc.  is 
an  organization  to  encourage  talented 
young  people  to  consider  careers  in  Journal- 
ism. The  Journalism  Career  and  Scholar- 
ship Guide,  published  by  the  Fund,  provides 
information  on  what  to  study  in  college, 
where  to  study  Joumalism/mass  communi- 
cations, general  information  on  where  Jobs 
are  and  how  to  find  them.  It  also  llsU  more 
than  $3  million  in  financial  aid  from  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  newspapers,  professional 
societies  and  Journalism-related  organiza- 
tions for  StudenU  majoring  in  Journalism/ 
mass  communications.  Single  copies  of  the 
Guide  are  availatde  at  no  charge  to  interest- 
ed individuals.  Bulk  orders  are  also  available 
at  $.60  per  copy.  The  Fund  operates  two  ed- 
iting internship  programs:  the  New^wper 
Editing  Intern  Program  for  coUege  Juniors 
and  the  Minority  Editing  Intern  Program 
for  college  seniors. 

The  internships  offer  studenU  the  oppor- 
timity  to  earn  scholarships  after  successful- 
ly completing  a  summer  of  paid  employ- 
ment as  a  copy  editor  on  a  daily  newspaper. 
The  Fund  also  sponsors  Urban  Journalism 
Workshops  that  are  designed  for  limer-city 
minority  high  school  studenU.  the  Teacher 
Fellowship  Program  for  inexperienced  high 
school  Journalism  teachers  to  attend 
summer  publications  workshops,  and  the 
Special  Awards  Program  which  ends  in  the 
naming  of  the  High  School  Journalism 
Teacher  of  the  Year.  For  information  of 
these  programs,  as  weU  as  a  copy  of  the 
Journalism  Career  and  Scholarship  Guide, 
write  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund.  P.O. 
Box  300.  Princeton.  NJ  08540. 

Institute  of  Food  TechnologisU  adminis- 
ters feUowships  and  scholarships  to  stu- 
denU pursuing  a  program  leading  to  a 
d^jree  in  the  general  field  of  Pood  Technol- 
ogy or  Food  Science.  During  the  tenure  of  a 
scholarship,  winners  must  be  enrolled  in  an 
IFT  approved  VS.  or  Canadian  educational 
institution.  Graduate  fellowship  winners 
may  be  enrolled  in  any  U.S.  or  Canadian 
educational  institution  that  is  conducting 
fundamental  research  in  food  science  or 
technology;  21  freshman,  sophomore,  and  35 
Junior  and  senior  scholarships  of  $600  to 
$2,000:  26  graduate  FeUowships  up  to  $6,000. 
Deadline:  Graduate  FeUowships— February 
I:  Junior  and  Senior  Scholvshlps— Febru- 
ary 1;  Sophomore  Scholarships— March  1; 
Freshman  Scholarships— February  15. 
Booklet.  IFT  Scholarship  PeUowshlp  Pro- 
gram and  applications  are  avaUable  after 
September  15  from  IFT  Scholarship  Depart- 


ment. 221  N.  LaSalle  St.  Suite  2120.  Chica- 
go. IL  60001.  or.  tram  Department  Head  of 
approved  inrtltution. 

The  International  Chiropractors  Associa- 
tion provides  funds  directly  to  student  ICA 
Chapters  for  their  distribution  of  scholar- 
ships and  educational  assistance  to  studenU 
desiring  to  pursue  chiropractic  as  a  career. 
Upon  request.  ICA  wiU  send  a  list  of  Chiro- 
practic CoUeges.  Write  to  the  International 
Chiropractors  Association.  Commission  on 
Education.  1901  'L"  St..  N.W..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Kappa  Ka{>pa  Gamma  Fraternity  annual- 
ly offers  scholarships  to  female  citizens  of 
the  U-S.  or  Canada  who  are  Juniors  or  sen- 
iors in  coUege  or  graduate  studenU  working 
towards  a  degree  in  the  field  of  rehabiUU- 
tion.  ;U>pUcanU  must  have  completed  two 
years  of  study  on  a  campus  where  there  is  a 
chapter  or  be  a  graduate  student.  Scholar- 
ships for  both  members/Don-members  sre 
granted  to  assist  in  preparation  for  work 
with  the  mentaUy  retarded.  physicaUy 
handicapped,  socially  deprived,  emotionaUy 
disturbed  and  the  aged.  Awards  are  for 
$300-$1000.  Graduate  feUowships  are  also 
offered  for  members  and  non-members  with 
high  academic  standing  in  fields  other  than 
rehabiUtation.  The  same  qualifications  are 
required  as  with  the  rehabiUtation  scholar- 
ships. Deadline  is  February  15  and  details 
are  available  by  sending  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Fraternity  Headquarters.  P.O.  Box  2079.  Co- 
lumbus. OH  43216. 

The  Material  Handling  Education  Foun- 
dation. Inc.  awards  scholarships  varying  in 
number  and  amounts,  to  studimU  enroUed 
in  accredited  programCs)  that  includes  an 
emphasis  in  material  handling  through 
direct  and  related  courses  and  through  inde- 
pendent study.  Also,  to  be  eligible,  studenU 
must  be  beyond  their  second  year  of  a  Bach- 
elor's program  or  beginning  graduate  study, 
U.S.  citizens  and  maintaining  at  least  a  "B" 
average.  The  application  deadline  is  early 
February  and  they  are  available  from  facul- 
ty members  at  wroved  Institutions. 

The  Nati(Hial  Board  of  CivU  Air  Patrol  has 
authorized  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to 
CivU  Air  Patrol  members  each  year  in  the 
foUowing  categories:  Undergraduate,  Ad- 
vanced Undergraduate.  Graduate  and  Tech- 
nical/Vocational Scholarships.  Deadline 
date  is  April  1.  Information  and  forms  may 
be  secured  from:  CMvU  Air  Patrol  Unit  Com- 
manders or  from  National  Headquarters. 
CivU  Air  Patrol/TT.  MaxweU  AFB,  AL 
36112. 

National  Congress  of  ParenU  and  Teach- 
ers does  not  have  a  scholarship  and  loan 
program  at  a  national  level.  A  large  number 
of  state  congresses  have  such  programs  and 
others  are  encouraging  scholarship  granU 
at  councU  and  local  levels.  Awards  are  made 
possible  by  dues  received  for  memberships, 
memorial  gifU  and/or  volimtary  contribu- 
tions from  PTA's.  Most  are  for  teacher 
training  education,  but  some  are  for  famUy 
life  education,  guidance  and  counseling  in- 
struction, Ubrarianship,  teachers  of  excep- 
tional chUdren  and  in-service  teachers' 
summer  term  work.  Special  feUowships  of- 
fered. Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  inquirer's 
state  congress. 

National  Institute  for  the  Foodservice  In- 
dustry administers  the  foUowing  scholar- 
ship programB  for  studenU  who  are  interest- 
ed in  a  management  career  in  the  food  serv- 
ice industry  including  hotel,  resUurant  and 
institutional  management: 

1.  HJ.  Heinz  Company  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram: 


A.  Junior/Community  Scholarship  Award. 
For  high  school  graduates  enroUed  or  plan- 
ning to  enroU  in  a  program  leading  to  an  as- 
sociate degree  in  food  service  management 
at  a  Junior /community  coUege.  Three  schol- 
arships at  $1,900  each  awarded  annuaUy. 
Basic  amount  of  $950  per  year  is  given  for 
two  years.  Wimiers  are  expected  to  find 
summer  employment  related  to  food  service 
managment. 

B.  Senior  CoUege  Scholarship  Award.  For 
StudenU  completing  their  sectmd  year  in 
food  service  education  in  a  four-year  institu- 
tion or  those  in  a  two-year  program  who 
wish  to  continue  at  a  four-year  institution. 
Seven  scholarships  at  $2,600  each  are 
awarded  annuaUy.  Basic  amount  of  $U00  is 
given  for  two  years.  Winners  are  expected  to 
find  summer  employment  related  to  food 
service  management. 

C.  Graduate  Degree  FeUowship.  One  fel- 
lowship at  $2,000;  one  feUowship  at  $1,200; 
and.  five  fellowships  at  $1,000  each  are 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  teachers 
and  administrators  enroUed  in  academic 
programs  leading  to  a  master's  or  doctor- 
ate's degree  to  improve  skills  in  teaching  or 
administering  food  service  career  education. 

2.  Golden  Plate  Scholarship  Program- 
Sponsored  by  International  Food  Service 
Manufacturers  Association— offers  approxi- 
mately 100  awards  to  studenU  enrolled  or 
planning  to  enroU  in  a  food  service  program 
in  a  Junior /community,  senior  college  or 
graduate  schooL  The  amount  of  each  schol- 
arship is  $750.  Awards  are  for  one  academic 
year. 

Deadline  filing  date  is  April  1.  Further  in- 
formation and  appUcations  may  be  obtained 
from:  National  Institute  for  the  Foodservice 
Industry,  20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Suite 
2820.  Chicago.  IL  60606. 

Nurses'  Educational  Funds  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  granU  scholarships  to  registered 
nurses  pursuing  further  study  through 
degree  programs.  Men  and  women  who  are 
members  of  The  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion and  who  qualify  for  these  awards  study 
in  nursing  programs  accredited  by  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  in  coUeges  and 
universities  of  their  choice.  Funds  are  con- 
tributed by  nurses,  business  and  industrial 
firms,  organizations  and  individuals.  The 
Board  of  Directors  determines  the  amount 
and  mmiber  of  awards  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  avallabiUty  of  funds  and  the  nature 
of  applications.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
January  15  preceding  the  academic  year  for 
which  award  is  made.  Write  for  application 
forms  or  additional  information  to  Nurses' 
Educational  Funds.  555  West  57tb  Street. 
New  Yortt.  NY  X0019. 

The  Rotary  Foundation  Scholarships  are 
available  to  graduate  or  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. JoumalisU  or  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped. Vocational  scholarships  are  also 
available  for  artisans,  technicians  and  pro- 
fessionals wo  have  been  employed  in  a  tech- 
nical or  professional  field  for  at  least  2 
years.  Age  limit  requlremenU  vary  with 
each  scholarship.  AU  scholarships  are  for 
one  academic  year  in  a  country  other  than 
the  recipient's  own  and  they  provide  for 
school  fees,  room  and  board,  round  ti-ip  air- 
fare between  home  dty  and  place  of  study 
and  expenses  for  limited  travel  during  the 
year.  Applications  are  due  October  1.  Con- 
tact your  local  Rotary  Club  for  details. 

The  Society  of  Exploration  GeophysicisU 
Foundation  offers  numerous  scholardiip  op- 
portunities to  StudenU  who  intend  to 
pursue  a  coUege  course  directed  toward  a 
career  in  Geophysics.  Scholarships  ranging 
from  $750  to  $1,000  annually  are  available 
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to  studenU  wlahlng  to  enter  coUete.  alremdy 
In  collece  and  at  the  graduate  level.  Applica- 
tions must  be  fUed  prior  to  March  1.  Appli- 
cationa  and  further  information  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Society's  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee. P.O.  Box  3098.  Tulsa.  OK  74101. 

The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Enclneers  annually  awards  both  un- 
dergraduates and  graduate  scholarships  to 
encourage  study  in  naval  architecture  and 
marine  engineering  or  closely  related  fields. 
All  applicants  must  be  a  citixen  of  either  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

1.  Undergraduate  awards.  normaUy  $1,000 
each,  are  to  be  applied  for  by  contacting  one 
or  more  of  the  following  schools  directly: 
University  of  California  (Beriieley):  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor):  Massachu- 
setu  Institute  of  Technology  (Cambridge): 
SUte  University  of  New  York  Maritime  Col- 
lege (Port  Schuyler)  and/or  Florida  Atlantic 
University  (Boca  Raton.  PL).  These  are  the 
only  five  schools  where  undergraduate 
awards  are  available. 

2.  Graduate  awards,  which  usually  cover 
the  cost  of  tuiUon  at  the  college  selected, 
are  to  be  fUed  with  the  Society  no  Uter 
than  February  1.  Applications  for  graduate 
awards  and  information  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  Mr.  Robert  O.  Mende.  Secretary 
and  Executive  Director.  The  Society  of 
Naval  ArchltecU  and  Marine  Engineers. 
One  World  Trade  Center.  Suite  136».  New 
York.  New  York  10048. 

D.  ASSISTAlfCS  rOR  GRAOUATXS  ORLT 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  Educational  Foundation  awards  ap- 
proximately 70  fellowships  annually  rang- 
ing from  $3,500  to  $7,000  (up  to  $10,000  for 
postdoctoral  fellowships)  to  women  of  the 
United  SUtes  who  have  completed  all  re- 
quirements for  the  doctorate  except  the 
writing  of  the  dissertation.  Awards  are  also 
made  to  women  for  postdoctoral  research 
and  for  the  final  year  of  study  In  the  fields 
of  law,  final  year  of  BdBA,  dentistry,  medi- 
cine, osteopathic  medicine,  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  architecture.  Applications  are 
available  after  August  1  of  each  year.  Dead- 
line for  application  Is  December  15  except 
for  MBA  which  is  February  1  and  for  fur- 
ther information,  write  to:  the  EMrector  of 
Educational  Foundation  Programs.  AAUW. 
3401  Virginia  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

The  American  College  of  Hospital  Admin- 
istrators, through  its  educational  fund,  has 
a  limited  number  of  scholarship  loans  to 
assist  worthy  students  to  continue  their  pro- 
fessional education  and  training  toward  ca- 
reers in  hospital  administration.  Loans  are 
available  to  students,  accepted  by.  or  pres- 
ently enrolled  in  a  graduate  program  in  hos- 
pital or  health  services  administration,  ac- 
credited by  the  Accrediting  Commission  on 
Education  for  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  acceptable  to  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Hospital  Administrators.  Applica- 
tions must  be  endorsed  by  the  University 
Program  Course  Director  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  the  College's  Special  Scholarship 
Committee.  For  further  information  contact 
the  American  College  of  Hospital  Adminis- 
trators. 840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chica- 
go. IL  60611. 

The  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and 
Mapping  administers  two  fellowships  for 
graduate  students  interested  in  continuing 
their  education.  The  awards  are:  (1)  Keuffel 
and  Esser  Fellowship  in  Surveying  and  Car- 
tography-$2,500;  (2)  WUd  Heerbrugg  Geo- 
detic Fellowship— $4,000.  Deadline  for  all 
i4>pllcations  is  January  15  and  for  further 
Information  and  application,  contact  Educa- 
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tlon  Director.  American  Congress  on  Sur- 
veying and  Mapping.  210  Little  Palls  Street, 
nois  Church.  VA  23048. 

The  American  Osteopathic  Association, 
through  the  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Os- 
teopathic Association,  azmually  awards  one 
National  Osteopathic  College  Scholarship 
of  $4,000  ($3,000  for  the  first  year  and 
$2,000  for  the  second  year)  and  additional 
scholarships  of  $2,000  ($1,000  for  the  first 
year  and  $1,000  for  the  second  year).  These 
scholarships  cover  freshmen  and  sophomore 
years  of  medical  training.  Awards  are  based 
on  scholarship  (minimum  of  three  years  un- 
dergraduate college  or  university),  financial 
need,  good  moral  character,  acceptance  to 
the  entering  first  year  class  at  a  coUege  of 
osteopathic  medicine,  motivation  and  apti- 
tude for  the  osteopathic  medical  profession 
and  citizenship  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  Dead- 
line June  1  for  receipt  of  appllcaUons.  The 
National  Osteopathic  Foundation,  individ- 
ual Colleges  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and 
other  osteopathic  sUte  organizations  ad- 
minister loan  funds.  For  Information  write: 
Auxiliary  to  the  American  Osteopathic  As- 
sociation. 212  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  IL 
60611. 

The  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
Foundation  offers  Fellowships  each  year  to 
approximately  10  young  sclentlsU  and  engi- 
neers for  graduate  study  in  energy  conver- 
sion, transportation,  jet  propulsion,  space 
flight  and  flight  structures.  The  fellowships 
provide  stipends  ranging  up  to  $5,000  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  advancement  of  the 
student,  plus  tuition.  They  are  open  to 
qualified  science  and  engineering  studenU 
who  are  resldenU  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
Canada.  Students  graduating  in  aerodynam- 
ics, fluid  mechanics,  engineering  sciences, 
physics,  physical  chemistry,  applied  physics, 
applied  mathematics,  or,  aeronautical,  me- 
chanical, chemical  or  civil  engineering  are 
sought.  The  Fellowships  will  be  used  for 
study  at  The  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggen- 
heim Laboratories  at  Princeton  University, 
the  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim  Jet 
Propulsion  Center  at  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  Daniel  and  Florence 
Guggenheim  Institute  of  Flight  Structures 
at  Columbia  University.  Applications  and 
additional  information  should  be  obtained 
directly  from  Princeton.  California  Institute 
of  Technology  or  Columbia.  The  Fellow- 
ships are  open  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology  Scholar- 
ships are  available  by  application  to  the 
American  Fund  for  Dental  Health.  These 
are  one-year  scholarships,  ranging  from 
$500  to  $800.  Upon  reapplication.  a  scholar- 
ship may  be  renewed  for  a  second  year  by 
the  Selection  Committee  if  the  student  sat- 
isfactorily completes  the  first  year  and 
funding  is  available.  Deadline  date  Is  June  1. 
For  full  information,  write  to:  American 
Fund  for  Dental  Health.  Attn:  Director  of 
Programs.  Suite  1830.  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago,  IL  60811. 

Dental  Scholarships  for  Minority  Stu- 
dents are  available  through  the  American 
Fund  for  Dental  Health.  StudenU  selected 
under  this  program  may  receive  up  to  $2,000 
for  their  first  year  of  dental  school.  Upon 
re-application  and  report  of  satisfactory 
progress,  a  grant  for  $2,000  may  be  renewed 
for  the  second  year  of  dental  studies.  A 
maximum  of  $4,000  may  be  paid  over  a  two- 
year  period.  To  be  eligible.  studenU  must  be 
U.S.  citizens  from  the  following  minority 
groups  under-represented  in  the  dental  pro- 
fession—American Indians.  Blacks.  Mexi- 
can-Americans and  Puerto  Ricans.  They 
must  be  enUring  their  first  year  of  dental 


school  and  application  deadline  is  May  1. 
Applications  are  available  from  the  Student 
Affairs  or  Flnanda)  Aid  Office  of  the  dental 
school  they  plan  to  attend.  Write:  American 
Fund  for  Dental  Health.  Attn:  Director  of 
Program*.  SulU  1830.  211  E.  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  80811. 

Dental  Teacher  Training  Fellowships  are 
available  through  a  program  established  by 
the  American  Fund  for  Dental  Health  to  de- 
velop more  dental  school  teachers.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  redpienU  under  this  program 
take  a  two  year  course  beyond  dental  school 
leading  to  a  masUr's  degree.  Deadline  is 
February  1.  For  information  correspondence 
write:  American  Fund  for  Dental  Health. 
Attn:  Director  of  Programs.  SulU  1830.  211 
E.  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60811. 

Foreign  Area  Programs  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council  and  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  offer  fellow- 
ships for  doctoral  dissertation  research  in 
social  science  and  humanistic  fields  related 
to  many  foreign  areas.  Since  theae  programs 
reflect  the  distinctive  needs  and  character 
of  the  area,  a  general  account  of  terms  and 
conditions  cannot  be  offered  here.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council.  Fellowships  and  GranU.  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10158. 

The  Instituu  of  International  Education 
offers  American  coUege  graduates  approxi- 
maUly  700  scholarships  for  study  in  50  for- 
eign countries,  about  500  of  which  are  pro- 
vided under  the  Fulbright  Program.  Over 
two  hundred  of  the  scholarships  are  fi- 
nanced by  various  foreign  govemmenU  for- 
eign universities  and  privaU  donors.  In  most 
cases,  the  scholarships  provide  travel  ex- 
penses and  partial  or  compleU  tuition  and 
maintenance  for  a  full  academic  year.  Stu- 
denU now  enrolled  in  colleges  or  universi- 
ties should  first  consult  with  their  campus 
Fulbright  Program  Advisers.  Deadline  is  Oc- 
tober 31.  1984.  Further  information  and  ap- 
plication forms  are  available  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education.  Division  of 
Study  Abroad  Programs.  809  United  Nations 
Plasa.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017,  or  from  any  of 
the  Institute's  regional  offices  in  Chicago, 
Denver.  Atlanta.  Houston  and  San  Francis- 
co. 

The  KnlghU  of  Columbus  Bishop  Charles 
P.  Greco  Graduate  Fellowships.  esUblished 
in  1973.  for  members,  their  wives,  sons  and 
daughters  and  for  the  widow  and  children 
of  a  deceased  member.  These  fellowships 
are  for  full-time  graduate  study  leading  to  a 
Master's  degree  in  a  program  designed  for 
the  preparation  of  classroom  teachers  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  fellowship 
is  granted  to  a  candidate  at  the  beginning  of 
his  program  of  study  and  offers  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  educational  cosU  at  the 
graduate  school  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  a 
semester.  The  grant  is  renewable  each  suc- 
ceeding semester  of  the  program  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  semesters  upon  evidence  of  sat- 
isfactory performance  up  to  $2,000.  The 
deadline  is  May  1.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
shipa.  KnlghU  of  Columbus.  P.O.  Drawer 
1870.  New  Haven.  CT  08507. 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  has  lim- 
ited scholarships  avaUable.  Specific  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  Scholar- 
ship Coordinator.  National  Easter  Seal  Soci- 
ety. 2023  Ogden  Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60812. 
or  caU  (312>-234-8400. 

NaUonal  Medical  FeUowships.  Inc..  awards 
scholarships  to  members  of  the  four  under 
represented  minority  groups,  who  have  been 
accepted  by  or  are  attending  accredited 
schools  of  allopathic  and  osteopathic  ac- 


credited schools  of  medicine  in  the  U.8.  Ap- 
plicanU  must  be  U.S.  citizens. 

Most  NMF  awards  are  based  on  financial 
aid/need  and  are  awarded  to  first-  and 
second-year  medical  studenU.  Special  merit 
awards  are  given  to  ouUtandlng  juniors  and 
seniors. 

Applications  should  be  requested  from 
The  Scholarship  Program.  National  Medical 
FeUowships.  250  West  57th  Street.  New 
York.  NY  10107.  All  NMF  applications  are 
available  in  February.  The  deadline  for  en- 
tering medical  studenU  is  August  IS  and  for 
currently  enrolled  studenU  is  April  19. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  annual- 
ly awards  a  limited  number  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships of  up  to  $4,000  for  study  at  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university  in  the  field  of 
natural  resources  conservation.  Research 
which  is  carried  out  as  part  of  a  reaeareh 
program,  may  be  considered  within  this  fel- 
lowship program.  The  deadline  is  December 
31.  Information  available  Sept.  Write  to: 
The  Executive  Vice  President.  National 
WUdllfe  Federation.  1412  Sixteenth  St.. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

Sicnoii  V:  Other  Private  and  Staib 

SOUKCES  or  LOAIIS 

The  following  loans  represent  f tmds  avail- 
able through  privaU  sources.  Information 
on  sources  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  for 
each  sUte  is  found  in  Table  n. 

The  American  Optometric  Association, 
has  provided  funds  to  establish  a  special  re- 
serve with  the  United  Student  Aid  Funds. 
This  enables  optometry  students  to  borrow 
money  from  financial  institutions  at  a  low 
interest  rate.  USAF  guarantees  the  loan, 
supported  by  the  AOA  reserve.  USAF  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation  which  endorses  low- 
cost  loans  made  by  participating  hometown 
fianclal  institutions  to  deserving  studenU. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  loans,  the  AOA 
student  member  must  be  in  good  academic 
standing,  pursuing  a  Doctor  of  Optometry 
degree  and  be  begiiming  his  first,  second, 
third  or  fourth  year  of  graduate  study  at  an 
accredited  college  of  optometry.  He  must 
have  demonstrated  a  definite  need  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  meet  educational  ex- 
penses. An  eligible  student  may  borrow  up 
to  $5,000  per  academic  year  under  all  guar- 
anteed student  loan  programs  or  $25,000  for 
an  entire  academic  career  including  under- 
graduate and  graduate  study.  Applications 
can  be  obtained  until  January  10.  For  fur- 
ther information  and  application  form, 
write:  The  American  Optometric  AssocU- 
tion.  243  North  Lindbergh  Blvd..  St.  Louis. 
MO  83141. 

Pickett  and  Hatcher  Educational  Fund 
makes  loans  to  undergraduate  studenU  with 
current  preference  given  to  students  who 
are  residents  of  the  Southeastern  portion  of 
the  United  SUtes  (Alabama.  Florida.  Geor- 
ida.  Kentucky.  Mississippi.  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee  and  Virginia) 
and  who  are  enrolled  full-time,  for  a  mini- 
mum of  15  credit  hours,  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities offering  broad  liberal  arU  educa- 
tion. Loans  are  not  available  to  studenU  in 
vocational  schools  or  business  colleges,  or 
those  planning  to  enter  the  profession  of 
medicine,  law,  or  the  ministry.  The  loans 
may  include  amounts  required  for  fees,  tui- 
tion, room  and  board,  up  to  $2,100  for  an 
academic  year,  with  the  total  amount  bor- 
rowed not  to  exceed  $8,400.  Interest  on 
loans  is  payable  semi-annually  and  accrues 
at  the  rate  of  2%  per  annum  while  in  college 
and  6%  after  a  student  leaves  college  or 
ceases  to  take  at  least  9  credit  hours. 
Monthly  payments  on  principal  amount  to 


at  least  ten  percent  of  the  borrower's 
income  or  Vn  of  10%  of  total  amount  bor- 
rowed, whichever  is  larger.  Deadline:  July  1. 
For  more  information  and  application  form 
write:  Pickett  and  Hatcher  Educational 
Fund.  P.O.  Box  8189.  Columbus.  GA  31908. 
The  United  Student  Aid  Funds  Programs 
bring  together  public  spirited  financial  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  United  States 
(whi^  make  low-cost  educational  loans) 
and  selected  elementary,  secondary,  collegi- 
ate and  professional  schools  (which  provide 
part  of  the  reserve  funds).  Loans  at  cost  or 
below  are  available  to  parenU  and  students 
approved  by  the  partlciiMtting  schools. 
Loans  to  undergraduate  studenU  are  avail- 
able up  to  $2,500  yearly  to  a  maximum  of 
$12,500:  loans  to  graduate  studenU  are 
available  up  to  $5,000  yearly  to  a  maximum 
of  $25,000:  with  an  interest  rate  of  8%  or  0% 
simple  interest.  StudenU  with  a  family 
income  of  less  than  $30,000  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  loan  program  while  fami- 
lies with  inoMnes  in  excess  of  $30,000  must 
qualify  for  eligibility  to  participate  in  this 
loan  program  by  demonstrating  financial 
need.  Guaranteed  Loans  are  also  available 
to  parenU  of  a  dependent  undergraduate, 
graduate  student  or  an  independent  under- 
graduate student.  For  further  information, 
contact  United  Student  Aid  Fund.  Inc..  8085 
Knue  Road.  P.O.  Box  50827,  Indianapolis. 
IN  48250.  or  caU  toU  free.  800-428-9250  or 
800-382-4506.  if  caUing  from  Indiana. 

Table  II:  Sources  op  Ibfobmatior  on  the 

Gdarantud  Stddsht  Loam  Pkocrams  and 

State  Scrolaksrif  Piorauuis 

Alabama:  Alabama  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  1  Court  Square,  Suite  221,  Mont- 
gomery. AL  36197;  GSL  and  SUte  Aid:  (205) 
269-2700. 

Alaska:  Alaska  Commission  on  Postsec- 
ondary  Education.  400  Wllloughby  Avenue, 
Pouch  FP.  Juneau.  AK  99801;  GSL  and 
SUU  Aid:  (907)  485-2982. 

Arizona:  GSL:  Arizona  Educational  Loan 
Program.  301  E.  Virginia  Avenue.  Phoenix, 
AZ  85004.  (602)  252-5793. 

SUte  Aid:  Arizona  Commission  for  Post- 
secondary  Education.  1937  W.  Jefferson. 
Phoenix  AZ  85009.  (602)  255-3109. 

Arkansas:  GSI^:  Student  Loan  Guarantee 
Foundation  of  Arkansas.  1515  W.  7th  St.. 
Suite  515.  LitUe  Rock.  AR  72202.  (501)  371- 
2834. 

SUte  Aid:  Dept.  of  Higher  Education. 
1301  W.  Seventh  Street.  LitUe  Rock.  AR 
72202.  (501)  371-1441.  ext.  56. 

Callforula:  California  Student  Aid  Com- 
mission. 1410  Fifth  Street.  Sacramento.  CA 
95814;  GSL:  (916)  323-0435  SUte  Aid:  (916) 
445-0880. 

Colorado:  GSL:  Colorado  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  7000  N.  Broadway, 
Suite  100.  Denver.  CO  80221.  (303)  866-3015. 

State  Aid:  Colorado  Commission  on 
Higher  Education.  1550  Lincoln  St..  Room 
210.  Denver.  CO  80203.  (303)  868-2748. 

Connecticut:  GSL:  Connecticut  Student 
Loan  Foundation.  25  Pratt  Street.  Hartford. 
CT  08103.  (203)  547-1510. 

State  Aid:  Connecticut  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  61  Woodland  Street.  Hartford. 
CT  06105.  (203)  566-2818. 

Delaware:  GSL:  Delaware  Higher  Educa- 
tion Loan  Program,  c/o  Brandywine  Col- 
lege. P.O.  Box  7139,  Wilmington.  DE  19803. 
(302)  478-3000  ext.  201. 

SUte  Aid:  Delaware  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Commission.  Carvel  SUte  Office  Build- 
ing, 820  French  Street,  Wilmington,  DE 
19801,  (302)  571-3240. 

District  of  Columbia:  GSIj:  Higher  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Foundation  Loan  Program 


of  Washington.  D.C.  1030  ISth  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington.  DC  20005.  (202) 
289-4500. 

SUte  Aid:  Office  of  State  Education  Af- 
fairs. D.C.  Dept.  of  Himian  Services.  1331  H 
Street.  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington  DC 
2000S,  (202)  727-3888. 

Florida:  Florida  Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance Commission.  Knott  Building.  Tallahas- 
see. PL  32301:  GSL:  (904)  488-8093.  State 
Aid:  (904)  488-6181. 

Georgia:  Georgia  Higher  Education  Aasist- 
anoe  Corporation.  2082  East  Exchange 
Place.  Suite  200.  Tucker.  GA  30084:  GSL: 
(404)  383-7241.  State  Aid:  (404)  393-7253. 

Hawaii:  GSL:  Hawaii  Education  Loan  Pro- 
gram. 1314  S.  King  St..  Suite  982.  Honolulu. 
HI  98814.  (808)  538-3731. 

SUte  Aid:  State  Postsecondary  Education 
Commission.  124F  Bachman  Hall.  Univ.  of 
HawaU.  2444  Dole  Street.  Honolulu.  HI 
98822.  (808)  948-8213. 

Idaho:  GSL:  Student  Loan  Fund  of  Idaho. 
Inc.  Processing  Center.  P.O.  Box  730.  Fruit- 
land.  ID  83819.  (208)  452-4058. 

SUte  Aid:  Office  of  SUte  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 850  W.  SUte  Street.  Room  307.  Boise. 
ID  83720.  (208)  334-2270. 

Illinois:  GSL:  Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program.  102  Wilmot  Road.  Deerfield.  IL 
60015.  (312)  945-7040. 

State  Aid:  Dllnois  SUte  Scholarship  Com- 
missiim.  102  Wilmot  Road.  Deerfield.  IL 
60015.  (312)  948-8550. 

Indiana:  SUte  Student  Assistance  Com- 
miasion  of  Indiana.  219  North  Senate 
Avenue.  1st  Floor,  Indianmwlls,  IN  46202; 
GSL:  (317)  232-2386,  SUte  Aid:  (317)  232- 
2351. 

Iowa:  Iowa  CoUege  Aid  Commission.  201 
Jewett  BuUding.  9th  and  Grand.  Des 
moinea.  LA  50309.  GSL:  (515)  281-4890. 
SUte  Aid:  (515)  281-3501. 

Kansas;  GSL:  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Foundation.  34  Corporate  Woods. 
10950  Grand  View  Drive.  Suite  370.  Over- 
land Park.  KS  88210.  (913)  648-4255. 

State  Aid:  Board  of  Regents-State  of 
Kanwsft  1100  MerchanU  National  Bank. 
Topeka.  KS  68612.  (913)  298-3517. 

Kentucky:  Kentucky  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Authority.  1050  U.S.  127  South. 
West  Frankfort  Office  Complex,  Frankfort, 
KY  40801;  GSL  and  SUte  Aid:  (502)  584- 
7990. 

Louisiana:  Governor's  Special  Commission 
on  Education  Services,  4837  Jamestown 
Street,  P.O.  Box  44127.  Baton  Rouge.  LA 
70804:  GSL  and  SUte  Aid:  (504)  925-3830. 

MMine:  SUte  Dept.  of  Educational  and 
Cultiu^  Services.  Div.  of  Higher  Education 
Services,  SUte  House  Statlmi  23.  Augusta, 
ME  04333;  GSL  and  State  Aid:  (307)  389- 
3183. 

Maryland:  GSL:  Maryland  Higher  Educa- 
tion Loan  Corporation.  2100  Guilford 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  MD  21218.  (301)  859- 
8555. 

SUte  Aid:  Maryland  State  Scholarship 
Board.  2100  Guilford  Avenue.  Baltimore, 
MD  21218.  (301)  659-8420. 

MassachusetU:  GSL:  MaasachusetU 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation. 
330  Stuart  Street.  Boston.  MA  03116.  (817) 
436-9798. 

SUte  Aid:  MassachusetU  Board  of  Re- 
genU  of  Higher  Education  Scholarship 
Office.  330  Stuart  Street.  Boston.  MA  02118, 
(617)  727-9420. 

Michigan:  GSL:  Michigan  Department  of 
Education.  Box  30047.  Lansing.  MI  48909, 
(617)  373-0780. 
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SUte  Aid:  Michigan  Oept.  of  Education. 
P.O.  Box  30008.  Lansinc.  MI  48909.  (517) 
373-3394. 

Minnesota:  06Ij:  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Foundation.  1600  American  national 
Banlt  Building,  Fifth  and  Minnesota 
Streets.  St.  Paul.  MN  55101.  (612)  237-7661. 

SUte  Aid:  MinnesoU  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Board,  400  Capitol  Square.  550 
Cedar  Street.  St.  Paul.  MN  55101.  (612)  296- 
3074. 

Mississippi:  OSL:  Mississippi  Guarantee 
Student  Loan  Agency.  3835  Ridgewood 
Road.  P.O.  Box  342.  Jacluon.  MS  39205. 
(601)982-6663. 

SUte  Aid:  Mississippi  Post-Secondary 
Education  Financial  Assistance  Board.  P.O. 
Box  2336.  Jackson.  MS  39205.  (601)  982- 
6168. 

Missouri:  Coordinating  Board  for  Higher 
Education.  P.O.  Box  1438.  Jefferson  City. 
MO  65102:  OSL  and  SUte  Aid:  (314)  751- 
3940. 

Montana:  OSL  and  SUte  Aid:  Montana 
University  System.  33  South  Last  Chance 
Oulch.  Helena.  MT  59620.  (406)  449-3024. 

Nebraska:  Comhusker  Bank  Building. 
11th  and  Comhusker  Hwy.  Suite  304.  Lin- 
coln. NE  68521.  (403)  476-9129. 

SUte  Aid:  Nebraska  Coordinating  Com- 
mission for  Postsecondary  Education.  301 
Centennial  MaU  South.  P.O.  Box  95005.  Lin- 
coln. NE  68509.  (402)  471-2847. 

Nevada:  OSL:  Nevada  SUte  Department 
of  Education.  400  West  King  Street.  Carson 
City.  NV  89710.  (702)  885-5914. 

SUte  Aid:  University  of  Nevada  Reno.  Rm 
200  TSSC,  Reno,  NV  89557,  (702)  784-4666. 

New  Hampshire:  OSL:  New  Hampshire 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation, 
143  North  Main  Street.  P.O.  Box  877,  Con- 
cord, NH  03301.  (603)  225-6612. 

SUte  Aid:  New  Hampshire  Postsecondary 
Education  Commission,  61  South  Spring 
Street,  Concord,  NH  03301.  (603)  271-2555. 

New  Jersey:  OSL:  New  Jersey  Higher  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Authority.  C.N.  543.  Tren- 
ton. NJ  08625.  (609)  292-3906. 

State  Aid:  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Office  of  Student  Assistance,  4  Qua- 
kerbrldge  Plaza,  C.N.  540,  Trenton,  NJ 
08625.  (800)  792-8670  (within  NJ).  (609)  292- 
4646. 

New  Mexico:  OSL:  New  Mexico  Education- 
al Assistance  Foundation.  3301  Yale  S.E.. 
Bldg.  F.,  Albuquerque,  NM  87106.  (505)  843- 
7010. 

SUte  Aid:  Board  of  Education  Finance. 
1068  Cerrillos  Road.  SanU  Fe.  NM  87503. 
(505)  827-8300. 

New  York:  New  York  SUte  Higher  Educa- 
tion Services  Corporation.  99  Washington 
Avenue.  Albany.  NY  12255.  OSL:  (518)  473- 
1574.  SUte  Aid:  (518)  474-5642. 

North  Carolina:  North  Carolina  SUte 
Education  Assistance  Authority.  P.O.  Box 
2688.  Chapel  HUl,  NC  27515;  OSL  and  SUte 
Aid:  (919)  549-8614. 

North  Dakota:  OSL:  Bank  of  North 
DakoU  Student  Loan  Division,  700  Main 
Street,  Drawer  1657,  Bismarck,  ND  58501, 
(701)224-5656. 

SUte  Aid:  North  DakoU  Student  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Program,  10th  Floor,  SUte 
Capitol,  Bismarck.  ND  58505.  (701)  224- 
4114. 

Ohio:  OSL:  Ohio  Student  Loan  Commis- 
sion. P.O.  Box  16610.  Columbus.  OH  43316. 
(614)  466-3091. 

SUte  Aid:  Ohio  Board  of  RegenU.  3600 
SUte  Office  Tower,  30  East  Broad  Street. 
Columbus.  OH  43315.  (614)  466-7420. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  SUte  RegenU  for 
Higher  Education.  500  Education  Building. 


SUte  Capitol  Complex.  Oklahoma  aty.  OK 
73105;  OSL  and  SUte  Aid:  (405)  521-8363. 

Oregon:  Oregon  SUte  Scholarship  Cmn- 
mlsslon.  1445  WiUlamette  Street.  No.  9. 
Eugene,  OR  97401:  OSL:  (800)  452-8807 
(within  OR),  (503)  686-3200;  SUte  Aid:  (503) 
686-4166. 

Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  Higher  Edu- 
caUon  Assistance  Agency.  660  Boas  Street 
Harrisburg.  PA  17103:  OSL:  (800)  693-7392 
(within  PA).  (717)  787-1932;  SUte  Aid:  (800) 
693-7435  (within  PA).  (717)  787-1937. 

Rhode  Island:  Rhode  Island  Higher  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Authority.  374  Weybosset 
Street.  Providence.  RI  02903:  OSL  and  SUte 
Aid:  (401)  377-3050. 

South  Carolina:  OSL:  South  Carolina  Stu- 
dent Loan  Corporation,  IntersUte  Center, 
Suite  310.  P.O.  Box  31487.  Columbia.  SC 
29221.  (803)  798-0916. 

SUte  Aid:  Higher  Education  Tuition 
Orants  Agency.  411  Keenan  Bldg.,  Box 
11638.  Columbia.  SC  39211.  (803)  758-7070. 

South  DakoU  OSL:  South  DakoU  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Corporation.  115  First 
Avenue.  SW.  Aberdeen.  S.D.  57401.  (605) 
325-6423. 

SUte  Aid:  Department  of  Education  and 
Cultural  Affairs.  Richard  F.  Knelp  BuUding. 
700  North  lUinois  Street,  Pierre,  SD  57501, 
(605)  773-3134. 

Teimessee:  Tennessee  Student  Assistance 
Corporation,  B-3  Capitol  Towers.  Suite  9, 
NashviUe,  TN  37219;  OSL  and  SUte  Aid: 
(800)  342-1663  (within  TN),  (615)  741-1346. 

Texas:  OSL:  Texas  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  15996,  Austin. 
TX  78761,  (512)  835-1900. 

SUte  Aid:  Coordinating  Board,  Texas  Col- 
lege and  University  System.  P.O.  Box  12788. 
Capitol  SUtlon.  Austin.  TX  78711.  (512) 
475-8169. 

Utah:  OSL:  Utah  Education  Loan  Service. 
1706  Major  Street.  Salt  Lake  Oty,  UT 
84115,(801)487-4448. 

SUte  Aid:  Utah  SUte  Board  of  Regents. 
807  East  South  Temple.  Suite  204.  Salt  Lake 
aty.  UT  84102.  (801)  533-5617. 

Vermont:  Vermont  Student  Assistance 
Corporation,  Champlain  Mill,  P.O.  Box 
2000,  Wlnooskl,  VT  05404;  OSL  and  SUte 
Aid:  l-(800)  642-3177  (within  VT),  (803)  655- 
9602 

VIrginU:  OSL:  Virginia  SUte  Education 
Assistance  Authority,  6  North  Sixth  Street, 
Suite  300,  Richmond.  VA  23219,  (804)  786- 
2035. 

SUte  Aid:  SUte  Council  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion for  Virginia,  James  Monroe  Building. 
101  N.  14th  Street,  Richmond,  VA  23219. 
(804)  225-2141. 

Washington:  OSL:  Washington  Student 
Loan  Guaranty  Association.  500  Colman 
Building.  811  First  Avenue.  Seattle.  WA 
98104.  (206)  625-1030. 

SUte  Aid:  Council  for  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation. 908  East  Fifth  Avenue.  Olympla.  WA 
98504.  (206)  753-3571. 

West  Virginia:  OSL:  Higher  Education  As- 
sistance Foundation,  Higher  Education 
Loan  Program  of  West  Virginia.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  591.  Charleston.  WV  35332.  (304)  345- 
7311. 

SUte  Aid:  West  Virginia  Board  of  Re- 
gents. P.O.  Box  4007.  Charleston,  WV  35304, 
(304)347-1211. 

Wisconsin:  OSL:  Wisconsin  Higher  Educa- 
tion Corporation,  137  East  WUson  Street. 
Madison.  WI  53702,  (608)  266-2897. 

SUte  Aid:  Wisconsin  Higher  Educational 
Aids  Board.  P.O.  Box  7858.  Madison.  WI 
53707.  (608)  266-2897. 

Wyoming:  OSL:  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Foundation.  American  National  Bank 


BuUdlng.  20  Street  at  Capitol.  Suite  330. 
Cheyenne.  WY  83001.  (301)  635-3259. 

SUte  Aid:  Wyoming  Community  College 
Commission.  1730  Carey  Avenue.  Boyd 
BuUdlng.  Fifth  Floor.  Cheyenne.  WY  83003. 
(301)777-7763. 

American  Samoa:  OSL:  Pacific  Islands 
Education  Loan  Program.  United  Student 
Aid  Fund.  Inc..  1314  South  King  St.— Suite 
962.  Honolulu.  HawaU  96814.  (808)  536-3731. 

SUte  Aid:  American  Samoa  Community 
College.  P.O.  Box  3609.  Pago  Pago.  Ameri- 
can Samoa  96799.  (684)  699-9155. 

Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands:  OSL:  See  American  Samoa. 

SUte  Aid:  Northern  Marianas  College 
Board  of  RegenU.  P.O.  Box  1250.  Salpan. 
CM  96950,  (Salpan)  7313. 

Guam:  G8L:  See  American  Samoa. 

SUte  Aid:  University  of  Guam,  UOG  SU 
tlon.  Mangllao.  Guam  96913,  (671)  734-3921 

Puerto  Rico:  OSL:  Higher  Education  As- 
sistance Corporation.  P.O.  Box  42001.  Minil 
las  SUtlon.  Santurce.  Puerto  Rico  00940, 
(809)  726-2525. 

SUte  Aid:  Council  on  Higher  Education, 
Box  F-UFR  SUtlon.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico 
00931.  (809)  751-5083/1136. 

Trust  Territory:  OSL:  See  American 
Samoa. 

SUte  Aid:  Community  College  of  Microne- 
sia. P.O.  Box  150,  Kolonia,  Ponape.  P.S.M. 
96941,  (Ponape)  480  or  479,  (Salpan)  9870. 

Virgin  Islands:  Board  of  Education,  OB 
No.  1.  P.O.  Box  9128.  Charlotte  Amalle.  St. 
Thomas.  Virgin  Islands  00801;  OSL  and 
SUte  Aid:  (809)  774-4546. 

USAF.  Inc.:  United  Student  Aid  Funds 
Processing  Center.  P.O.  Box  50827.  Indian- 
apolis. IN  46250.  (800)  383-4506  (Indiana 
only),  (800)  428-9250  (Other  SUtes). 


OFFICIAL  SENATE  PHOTOGRAPH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  in  the  agree- 
ment on  Senate  Resolution  100,  all 
after  the  word  "on"  in  the  sentence  on 
page  1,  line  6,  be  stricken,  and  the 
words  "on  a  date  and  time  to  be  an- 
noun(^ed  by  the  majority  leader  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader" 
be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen 
dar  under  the  following  headings:  Cal 
endar  No.  57,  Army;  Calendar  No.  58, 
Army;  Calendar  No.  59,  Army;  Calen 
dar  No.  60,  Navy;  Calendar  No.  61 
Navy;  and  all  Nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  those 
nominations  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  proceeding  to  those  nomina- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objections,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomlna- 
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tions  be  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  all  nominations  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Ih  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Graham.  518-24-7377. 
(Age  57),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Section  601: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Johnny  J.  Johnston.  458-34- 
3051.  United  States  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provision  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
Section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Carl  E.  Vuono.  196-26-8686. 
United  SUtes  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to.  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  W.  RisCassi.  042-28- 
4021.  United  SUtes  Army. 

IH  THX  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  tmder 
the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Section  1370: 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Vice.  Adm.  Kenneth  M.  Carr.  573-24- 
5868/1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following  named  commodores  of  the 
United  SUtes  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant 
to  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  Section  624, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Stuart  Franklin  Piatt, 
Carl  Ray  Webb,  Jr. 

CIVIL  SMCHtRKR  CORPS 

John  Cameron  Fraaer.  Jr. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Richard  Glenn  Shaffer. 

NOMIHATIOHS  PLACXD  OH  TRR  SBCRRTARY'S 

Desk  ih  the  Foreigh  Service 
Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
William  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  and  ending  George  J. 
Pope,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohcres- 
SIOHAL  Record  of  January  31.  1985. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Leonard  J.  Baldyga.  and  ending  William  W. 
Marsh,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohcrxs- 
sioifAL  Record  of  January  31,  1985. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Edgar  C.  Harrell.  and  ending  Lee  A.  Twenty- 
man,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgrxs- 
BioiiAL  Record  of  January  31, 1985. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  POR  recess 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Wednesday.  March  20. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RECOCmnOlf  OP  SENATORS  ABDNOR 
AND  PROXHIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  for  spe- 
cial orders:  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ihtr.  Abdhor]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PHOxmRg]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  special  orders  just  iden- 
tified, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m..  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  APPOINT  AN 
ESCORT  COBfMITTEE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  appoint  a  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  Join  with  a  like  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  escort  the  President  of 
Argentina.  Raul  Alfonsin,  into  the 
House  Chamber  for  the  Joint  meeting 
to  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  March  20. 
1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row, following  morning  business,  it 
will  be  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  call  up  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 75,  the  MX  ^propriations  meas- 
ure, imder  a  statutory  time  agreement 
of  10  hours.  A  rollcall  vote  could  occur 
diuing  Wednesday's  session,  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  Senate  could 
be  in  late  into  the  evening  on  Wednes- 
day. 

If  time  permits,  it  is  the  hc^ie  of  the 
majority  leader  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  HJl.  1239.  the  Africa  relief 
appropriations  bilL  It  is  possible  that 
rollcall  votes  could  occur  on  the 
matter. 

I  again  indicate,  for  the  information 
of  all  Senators,  that  there  will  be  a 
Joint  meeting  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday 
to  hear  an  address  by  the  President  of 
Argentina,  Raul  Alfonsin.  Senators  are 
asked  to  assemble  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  no  later  than  10:40  ajn.,  to 
proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the 
address. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yeUd? 

Mr.  DOLK  I  am  happy  to  sield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  should 
the  Senate  complete  action  on  the  MX 
appropriation  bill  and  on  the  African 
famine  relief  appropriation  bill,  what 
would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  see  as  woric  for  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  and  into 
next  week? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  are  able  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  bills  identified  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
then  it  would  be  my  intention  to  have 
no  session  on  Thursday,  a  pro  forma 
session  on  Friday,  no  session  on 
Monday,  and  convene  at  2  o'clock  on 
Tuesday. 

I  would  Indicate  that  while  we  would 
not  be  in  session,  there  would  be  a 
number  of  us  working  on  budget  mat- 
ters, so  the  Senate  would  be  at  woric 
but  not  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


RECESS 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  12  noon  on  Wednesday. 
March  20,  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed;  and,  at  5:45 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  untU 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1985.  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  BCarch  19, 1985: 
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DKTAimtSNT  OF  STATX 


Fernando  Enrique  Rondon.  of  Virginia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Ecuador. 

Faith  Ryan  WhltUesey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  SUtea  of  America 
-to  Switserland. 

In  thk  Navt 

The  following-named  commodores  of  the 
line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624. 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

nifHXSTRICTXD  tun  OFPICBK 

Dennis  Matthew  Brooks 
Dudley  Louis  Carlson 
Jack  Neal  Darby 
John  Stephen  Disher 
James  Francis  Dorsey.  Jr. 
Leon  Albert  Edney 
Ronald  Marvin  Ejrtchison 
Willlau  MUey  Fogarty 
Diego  Edyl  Hemandes 
David  Elmer  Jeremiah 
Stewart  Andrew  Ring 
Robert  Harper  Shumaker 
Richard  Coghlan  UsUck 
Daniel  Joseph  Wolkensdorf  er 

RXSTRICTED  Lim— nfCIlRXRIHG  DUTY  OFFICXR 

David  Patrick  Donohue 
Myron  Vernon  Rlclcetts 

AKROHAtrncAL  ntonfiDURG  Dtrrr  opticer 
William  John  Finneran 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Elxecutlve  nominAttons  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  19. 1986: 
In  THK  Aairr 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  C3en.  Charles  P.  Oraham.  518-24-7377. 
age  57.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Johnny  J.  Johnston.  458-34- 
3051.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provision  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtea  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Carl  E.  Vuono,  196-26-8686.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUon  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  W.  RlsCassi.  042-28- 
4021.  U.S.  Army. 


In  THE  Navt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code.  secUon  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Kenneth  M.  Carr.  578-24-6888/ 
1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  commodores  of  the 
UA  Navy  for  promoUon  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to  Utle  10. 
United  SUte  Code,  section  624.  subject  to 
qualif icaUons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

SUFFLT  CORPS 

Stuart  Franklin  natt 
Carl  Ray  Webb,  Jr. 

CI^IL  XHCnfKDt  CORPS 

John  Cameron  Fraaer,  Jr. 

DBRTAL  CORPS 

Richard  Olenn  Shaffer 

FoRnoH  Skrvicr 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
William  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  and  ending  Oeorge  J. 
Pope,  which  nomlnaUons  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioHAL  RacoRD  of  January  31, 1985. 

n>reign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Leonard  J.  Baldyga.  and  ending  William  W. 
Marsh,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Concrks- 
siONAi.  RscoRO  of  January  31.  1985. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Edgar  C.  Harrell,  and  ending  Lee  A.  Twenty- 
man,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioMAL  Rkord  of  January  31. 1985. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Larry  B.  Roberts,  Perry  United 
Methodist  Church.  Perry,  OA,  offered 
the  following  prayer 

Almighty  God,  our  loving  Father,  we 
are  thankful  that  You  are  Lord  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  We 
are  grateful  for  those  who  followed 
You  in  founding  this  great  Nation  in 
which  we  live.  We  rejoice  that  we  have 
inherited  a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  In 
this  present  day,  we  thank  You  for 
politicians  who  represent  their  con- 
stituents fairly,  for  patriots  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  best  intereste  of  the 
Nation,  and  for  statesmen  who  seek  in 
all  the  affairs  of  government  to  be 
faithful  to  You. 

We  ask,  O  Father,  that  Your  divine 
wisdom  and  love  would  guide  this 
body,  that  the  decisions  that  are  made 
here  will  ensure  that  those  who  live  in 
this  land  for  generations  to  come  may 
continue  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  Jesus'  name,  we  humbly  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BIACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  228,  nays 
154,  answered  "present"  4,  not  voting 
46,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  321 
YEAS— 228 


Aekennan 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Aspin 


Atkins 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Berman 


BeviU 
Biaol 
Bons 
Boland 
Boner  <TN) 
Bonlor  (MI) 
BonU 
Boucher 


Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

BrojrhlU 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustanante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Enclish 

Eidreich 

Evans  (IL) 

FssceU 

Ftzio 

Feiahan 

Fllppo 

Florio 

PocUetU 

Foley 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oeldenson 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

BaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 


Archer 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bsteman 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BUirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Bromnfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 


Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleezka 

Kolter 

BUistmayer 

LaFalce 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL> 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Uoyd 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Iinndlne 

MarKay 

Idarkey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McHush 

MineU 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

NAYS— 154 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

CSiappie 

CHieney 

Clay 

cninser 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Combest 

Coushlin 

Courter 

Craic 

Crane 


Petri 

Piefcle 

Price 


Rangel 
Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sialaky 

Smith  (FL> 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traficant 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visdcsky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Yatron 

Toung  (MO) 


Daimemeyer 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans (LA) 

Fiedler 

Pish 

Franklin 


Frenzel 

OaUo 

Gekas 

GQman 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Green 

Grotberg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hoplclns 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kasleh 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomaisino 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (Hi) 

Ughtfoot 

Uvingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 


Lungren 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyen 

Miller  (OB) 

Miller  (WA) 

MitcbeU 

MoUnari 

Mooaon 

Mooibead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panis 

Penny 

Porter 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 


Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Senscnbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SIkoraU 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundqiilst 

SwindaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

WorUey 

Young  (AK> 

Toung  (n.) 

Zschau 


Dymally 
FaweU 


ANSWERED  "PRBSENT"- 

Miller(CA) 
Oberstar 


NOT  VOTING-48 


Applegate 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Coleman  (MO) 

Cooyers 

Daub 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Fields 

Ford  (MI) 


Gregg 

Heftel 

Kanjorski 

Kenu> 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leland 

LipinAi 

Manton 

Marlenee 

McCain 

Mica 

Michel 

Moakley 

Pashayan 

Pursell 


Ridge 

Roberts 

Robins<m 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Shumway 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Sweeney 

TaUon 

Tausin 

Whittaker 

WoU 


D  1220 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  24. 1985.  through  March 
30,  1985.  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Preven- 
tion and  Detection  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings.  e.g..  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
•  This  "buUet  •  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 
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which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

8.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  Lt.  Oen.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer  for  ex- 
ceptionally distinguished  service  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Lord's  blessing  and  guidance  in  his 
prayer  today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  on 
Tuesday,  March  12, 1985: 

H.R.  1093.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the 
treaty  between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
I7nited  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Canada  concerning  Pacific  salmon, 
signed  at  Ottawa.  January  28. 1985. 


UMI 


REV.  LARRY  B.  ROBERTS 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  have  my 
pastor,  the  Reverend  Larry  Roberts, 
serving  as  guest  chaplain  today  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Reverend  Roberts  has  been  the 
pastor  of  the  Perry,  GA.  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  my  home  church  and 
the  home  church  of  Senator  Sam 
NuNif,  since  1981.  Since  1959  he  has 
served  as  minister  in  seven  churches  in 
Oeorgia  and  has  pastored  several  con- 
gregations in  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia.  He  has  held  numerous  dis- 
trict and  conference  positions  serving 
in  many  areas  with  distinction. 

This  church  has  grown  spiritually 
under  his  guidance  and  I  have  learned 
through  the  years  that  the  Reverend 
Roberts  truly  embodies  those  charac- 
teristics which  St.  Paul  required  of  a 
chiurh  leader.  In  I  Timothy,  Paul  de- 
clares that  a  preacher  of  the  word 
should  be  blameless,  temperate,  sober 
minded,  of  good  behavior,  able  to 
teach,  not  violent,  not  greedy  for 
money,  but  gentle,  not  quarrelsome, 
not  covetous;  one  who  rules  his  own 
house  well,  not  puffed  up  with  pride. 

Reverend  Roberts  is  one  who  recog- 
nizes problems  as  opportunities. 

Paul  certainly  set  high  standards  for 
men  of  the  cloth,  and  few  people 
measure  well  against  these  standards; 
but  the  man  who  delivered  our  invoca- 
tion today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Reverend  Larry  Roberts,  has 
shown  his  congregation  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  live  a  holy  life.  He  teaches  us 
both  by  word  and  by  example,  and  it  is 
his  quiet.  Christ-filled  life  that  earns 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
he  meets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  honored  to  have 
the  Reverend  Roberts  with  us  today, 
along  with  his  lovely  wife  and  their 
children.  Julie  and  Ben.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  bestowing  upon  us  the 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March 
20,1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  180.  AP- 
PROVAL OF  OBLIGATION  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  MX  MISSILE  PRO- 
CUR£A09fT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Ux.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  have 
until  midnight.  Wednesday.  March  20. 
1985,  to  file  a  report  on  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  180)  to  approve  the 
obligation  of  funds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  98-473  for  the  procure- 
ment of  MX  missiles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarlu.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
this  distinguished  body  has  deliberat- 
ed at  length  regarding  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmer.  If  we  have 
agreed  upon  anjrthlng  regarding  this 
topic,  it  is  that  Government  policies 
have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  ciurent 
problems  that  agriculture  faces. 

As  if  grain  embargoes,  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates,  and  a  record-high  dollar 
weren't  enough,  farmers  have  been 
dealt  another  crushing  blow  by  Gov- 
ernment. In  a  recent  ruling,  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  has  held  that  our  Blended 
Credit  Export  Program  must  conform 
to  cargo  preference  requirements. 

This  ruling  has  effectively  ended  the 
usefulness  of  our  blended  credit  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  utilized  exten- 
sively to  help  offset  unfair  competi- 
tion by  the  European  Community  and 
other  exporters.  Already,  $536  million 
worth  of  agricultural  shipments  have 
been  postponed  due  to  this  untimely 
decision. 

To  alleviate  the  possible  devastation 
of  this  detrimental  Government 
action,  I  am  urging  you  to  Join  me  and 


more  than  20  cosponsors  on  H.R.  1517, 
the  Agricultural  Export  Expansion 
Act  of  1985. 

This  commonsense  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  I  introduced  on  March  7, 
would  exempt  from  cargo-preference 
requirements  the  USDA's  commercial 
export  promotion  programs,  including 
blended  credit  and  other  programs 
that  are  designed  to  make  our  agricul- 
tiu^  exix>rts  competitive  with  our  in- 
creasingly sharp  trade  rivals. 

Colleagues.  Join  me  in  our  initial 
effort  of  1985  to  maintain— and 
expand— our  agricultural  export  mar- 
kets. 


THE  HONORABLE  EARLE  C. 
CLEMENTS 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

BCr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  sad  duty  to  officially  advise  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  the  Honora- 
ble Earle  C.  Clements  of  Kentucky. 

Earle  C.  Clements  was  bom  in  Mor- 
ganfield.  Union  County,  KY,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1896.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky at  Lexington.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  started  his  political  career  as  sher- 
iff of  Union  County  in  1922.  He  served 
as  sheriff  from  1922  until  1925.  Next, 
he  was  elected  clerk  of  Union  County 
and  served  from  1926  to  1933.  He  then 
was  elected  Judge  of  Union  County 
and  served  from  1934  to  1941.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
and  served  from  1942  to  1944.  In  the 
year  1944,  he  served  as  majority  floor 
leader.  Next,  he  was  elected  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat to  the  79th  and  80th  Congresses 
and  served  from  January  3.  1945,  until 
his  resignation  on  Janiuu7  6,  1948.  He 
resigned  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  elected  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky.  He  served  as 
Governor  from  1948  until  November 
195Q.  This  resignation  was  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  his  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Alben  W.  Bar- 
kley  who  had  been  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Earle  C.  Clements  was  elected  to  fiU 
the  vacancy  of  Mr.  Barkley  and  at  the 
same  time,  was  elected  for  a  6-year 
term  and  served  from  November  27, 
1950,  to  January  3.  1957.  Few  public 
officials,  not  only  in  Kentucky,  but 
throughout  the  United  States,  have 
held  as  many  elective  offices  as  Earle 
C.  Clements.  For  35  years,  he  won  a 
succession  of  elections  and  was  never 
out  of  office. 

Following  his  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  he  was  appointed  as  director 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Democratic  Cam- 
paign Committee  and  served  from  Jan- 
uary 1957  to  December  1959.  Next,  he 


was  i4>pointed  highway  commissioner 
of  Kentucky  in  1960.  He  was  a  consult- 
ant for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute  from  1961  to  1963 
and  consultant  to  the  tobacco  industry 
and  president  of  the  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  where  he  served  for  a 
number  of  years. 

He  loved  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky.  His  concept  of  public  tnist 
was  without  parallel  and  never  did  he 
hesitate  to  speak  out  against  any  pro- 
posal which  he  felt  was  not  sound  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  people. 

In  a  large  sense,  the  life  of  Earle  C. 
Clements  from  the  date  of  his  birth 
throughout  his  record  of  35  years  in 
public  office  is  symbolic  of  the  modem 
history  of  our  Nation.  He  had  a  lead- 
ing role  In  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  Kentucky  and  of  our  country 
during  the  time  that  he  served  his 
people  so  well,  and  during  this  period, 
our  coimtry  rose  to  its  present  position 
of  world  leadership.  Earle  C.  Clements 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  intellect  and 
he  possessed  the  necessary  parliamen- 
tary skill  that  aided  him  so  well  when 
he  served  as  acting  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  many  months.  If 
one  had  to  portray  the  man  in  a  very 
few  words  contained  within  one 
breath,  it  would  be  to  say  he  was  a  real 
friend  and  a  great  statesman. 

He  lived  by  the  rules  of  reasonable- 
ness and  fairmindedness.  He  alwajrs 
administered  his  duties  as  a  public  of- 
ficial with  dignity  and  fairness.  He  was 
a  devoted  public  servant  who  demon- 
strated a  tremendous  loyalty  to  and 
love  of  his  country. 

In  every  position  he  held,  either  pri- 
vate or  public,  he  achieved  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Earle  C.  Clements 
loved  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  died  on  Tuesday,  March  12,  1985, 
at  his  home  in  Morganfield.  KY.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Morganfield  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  Ceme- 
tery in  Morganfield.  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  uid  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  is  seeking  to  eliminate 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram on  September  30  of  this  year. 

If  that  is  allowed  to  happen.  39.000 
local  governments  across  this  country 
who  are  in  need  of  revenue  assistance 
will  lose  the  positive  impact  these 
funds  have  had  on  economically  de- 
pressed communities  such  as  those 
cities  and  towns  In  the  17th  District  of 
Ohio  which  are  already  afflicted  with 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployment  in 
America. 

The  loss  of  revenue-sharing  fimds 
would  trigger  wide-ranging  cuts  in 
basic  public  services,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly force  local  tax  increases 
that  citizens  cannot  afford. 

These  vital  services  currently  possi- 
ble through  revenue-sharing  moneys 
include  police  and  fire  protection, 
street  and  building  maintenance, 
health  services,  economic  development 
efforts— to  Just  name  a  few.  I  agree 
that  some  funds  have  been  misdirect- 
ed but  to  wipe  the  program  out  would 
be  a  catastrophe  for  communities  in 
the  Youngstown-Warren  area  and 
many  more  throughout  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
standing  firmly  against  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program. 


a  1230 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
our  former  colleague,  the  late  Honora- 
ble Earle  C.  Clements. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNTGOMERT).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
perts tell  us  the  entire  world  exists  a 
mere  30  minutes  from  nuclear  holo- 
caust, by  accident  or  design. 

The  Pentagon's  latest  contribution 
to  the  arsenal  of  destruction  is  the 
MX  missile.  It  wants  to  buUd  223  of 
these  missUes  and  deploy  100  of  them 
by  1989.  Ten  are  to  be  in  the  field 
aimed  at  Soviet  targets  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

This  Congress  has  purchased  for  the 
Pentagon  21  MX's,  each  with  10  war- 
heads, totaling  63  megatons  of  de- 
structive power.  By  comparison,  the 
bomb  that  incinerated  Hiroshima  was 
12.5  kilotons  and  70,000  to  80,000 
people  died  as  a  result  of  that. 

Each  of  the  MX  missiles  is  targeted 
upon  Soviet  missile  silos.  To  be  effec- 
tive, the  MX  warhead  must  strike  the 
Soviet  silo  with  the  Russian  missile 
stiU  inside.  To  do  this  we  must  strike 
first. 

This  would  be  $0.5  billion  in  budget- 
busting  insanity.  It  is  not  a  plan  for 
arms  control,  it  is  not  a  plan  for  sound 
national  defense.  We  must  abandon  it. 


TIME  TO  BRING  HOME  THE 
MIA'S  AND  POW'S 

(Mr.  HENDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Eugene  Tighe.  USAP  (retired),  former 
Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  regarding  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  CJeneral  Tighe 
has  confirmed  to  me  in  person  that 
these,  in  fact,  are  his  words.  Quote: 

During  my  tenure  in  the  DIA,  the  MIA- 
POW  issue  was  a  key  issue  for  me  and  of 
high  priority.  I  ordered  a  daUy  update  every 
morning  on  my  desk..  I  saw  more  informa- 
tion daily  than  any  man  in  the  world.  The 
evidence  is  clear  to  me  that  there  are  Ameri- 
cans being  held  against  their  will  in  South- 
east Asia. 

These  are  not  my  words.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Those  are  words  spoken  Just  a 
couple  of  years  ago  by  the  retired 
Chief  of  Military  InteUigence  in  the 
Pentagon:  the  EMrector  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency. 

It  is  12:30  p.m.  here  in  Washington. 
12:30  or  a  little  past  midnight  in 
Hanoi.  Isn't  it  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
being  these  brave  men  home? 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

FUNDS 
(Mr.   TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


THE  MX 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ANNOUNCEB4ENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  visitors  in  the 
gallery,  who  are  guests  of  the  House, 
that  they  are  not  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  by  applaud- 
ing or  otherwise  expressing  i«)proval 
or  disapproval  of  the  proceedings. 


THE  DEFICIT  AND  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  FOR  OUR  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  provid- 
ing for  our  Nation's  security  has 
always  been— and  should  alwajrs  be— 
the  largest  single  item  in  the  Federal 
budget.  But  toward  the  end  of  this 
century,  it  will  have  competition. 

Thirty  years  ago.  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  cost  roughly  one-tenth  as 
much  as  America's  annual  defense 
costs.  In  1980.  it  cost  one-third  as 
much.  Next  year— notwithstanding 
our  recent  Pentagon  buildup— to  serv- 
ice the  national  debt  will  cost  half  as 
much  as  the  entire  defense  budget.  In 
1990,  its  cost  could  be  three-fourths  as 
much. 

By  the  year  2000.  who  knows?  Our 
children  may  someday  have  to  pay 
more  in  interest  charges  than  they  can 
afford  to  spend  on  national  security. 

As  we  continue  with  our  defense 
buildup— and  our  stalemate  over  the 
deficit— we  should  take  a  moment's 
pause.  Let's  reflect  on  what  our  fiscal 
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irresponsibility  is  doing  to  our  chil- 
dren. 


WHAT  IS  KARPOV  TALKING 
ABOUT 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  shocked  and  disappointed  by 
Soviet  negotiator  Viktor  Karpov's 
recent  suggestions  that  the  United 
States  is  unsure  of  its  goals  in  Geneva. 

It's  just  a  few  days  after  the  arms 
control  talks  began,  and  already 
Karpov  appears  to  be  plajrlng  the  old 
propaganda  game  of  questioning  our 
seriousness  and  our  willingness  to 
adhere  to  our  promises.  This,  in  turn, 
raises  questions  about  the  seriousness 
of  the  Soviet  position.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  our  Government  is 
fully  committed  to  following  the 
agreed  upon  approach  to  discussions 
in  Geneva.  We  are  following  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  negotiating 
agreement.  I  hope  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion will  do  the  same. 

I  recently  visited  Geneva  as  part  of  a 
bipartisan  congressional  team.  I  met 
with  our  negotiators  and  was  im- 
pressed. In  addition  to  their  impecca- 
ble professional  qualifications,  they 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  serv- 
ice to  their  country.  Each  one  of  them 
is  personally  committed  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  arms  reductions  now.  President 
Reagan  has  given  our  team  a  high 
degree  of  flexibility.  Their  mission  is  a 
serious  one  and  they  will  stay  there 
untU  progress  is  made. 

I  am  disappointed  that  Karpov 
spoke  out  on  such  a  critical  note. 
Public  criticism  by  either  side  should 
be  avoided.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
tallcs  are  a  moment  of  opportunity  for 
both  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  comment 
upon  the  action  of  the  Government  of 
Belgiiun,  which  has  decided  to  follow 
through  on  its  promise  to  deploy 
cruise  missiles  as  part  of  a  collective 
NATO  decision  made  in  1979.  I  com- 
mend the  Government  of  Belgium  for 
its  decision.  Let  us  hope  that  The 
Netherlands  will  also  move  ahead  in 
this  direction. 


LOUISIANA 


UMI 


(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlKs.)      

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately  I 
have  heard  a  lot  about  what  is  wrong 
with  Louisiana.  We  have  had  some 
problems,  and  I  do  not  want  to  ignore 
them.  But  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
world  of  some  Louisiana  strengths. 

I  see  a  people  patriotic  and  caring, 
with  the  strongest  record  of  national 
service. 


I  see  a  Joe  Delaney  giving  his  life  to 
save  a  child,  a  stranger,  unable  to 
swim,  trying  to  cross  a  pond  to  save  a 
life. 

Louisiana  has  heroes  too. 

I  see  a  State  with  a  most  productive 
work  force.  Ask  the  plants  that  come 
where  their  best  workers  are.  They 
always  say  Louisiana. 

I  see  a  State  with  a  strong,  honest 
political  representation  in  Washing- 
ton—from the  grace  and  dignity  of 
LiifDY  BooGS,  to  the  smiling  quickness 
of  BiLLT  Tauzih. 

I  see  a  State  of  decent  people,  with  a 
Joy  of  living  and  a  Joy  of  family.  Some 
follES  look  at  Louisiana  and  they  see 
only  the  tourist  streets  of  the  French 
Quarter.  I  look  at  Louisiana  and  see 
families  scattered  on  Sunday  picnics 
along  the  bayou  paths. 

Louisiana,  it  is  not  perfect  and  we 
have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  but  thanks  to 
God  we  have  got  a  lot  to  work  with. 


THE  TAX  FAIRNESS  FOR 
FAMILIES  ACT 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

ttx.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Tax  Fairness  for 
Families  Act.  This  bill  would  double 
the  persona]  exemption  for  taxpayers, 
their  spouses,  and  dependents. 

The  reasons  are  simple. 

The  value  of  the  personal  exemption 
has  decreased  drastically  over  the  past 
35  years.  Rising  from  $600  in  1950  to 
$1,000  in  1984.  the  personal  exemption 
has  failed  miserably  to  keep  up  with 
inflation.  If  it  had  been  indexed  for 
income  growth,  it  would  be  worth 
about  $5,600  today. 

The  personal  exemption  is  the  prin- 
ciple means  by  which  our  Tax  Code 
takes  into  account  taxpayers'  responsl- 
bUities  for  their  chUdren.  Its  failure  to 
keep  up  with  income  growth  has  hit 
families  with  children  harder  than  any 
other  group.  Single  persons  and  cou- 
ples without  dependents  face  essen- 
tially the  same  average  income  tax 
rates  in  1984  as  they  did  in  1960.  But  a 
couple  with  two  dependents  had  an  in- 
crease of  about  43  percent  in  its  aver- 
age tax  rate,  and  a  couple  with  four 
dependents  had  an  increase  of  223  per- 
cent. This  increase  effects  taxpayers' 
ability  to  care  for  not  only  their  chil- 
dren, but  elderly  dependents  as  well. 

For  three  decades  families  have  been 
footing  the  bill  for  other  special  inter- 
ests, and  now  families  are  in  trouble. 
More  and  more,  average  families  are 
finding  that  they  cannot  make  ends 
meet.  They  cannot  buy  homes.  They 
can  no  longer  afford  to  live  on  Just  one 
income.  These  are  difficult  times  in 
which  to  raise  children,  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  making  them  even 
harder. 


E>oubling  the  personal  exemption 
will  not  give  back  to  families  all  we've 
taken  from  them,  but  it  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant downpasrment.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  historic  debate  over  the 
future  direction  of  our  Tax  Code.  It's 
time  that  tax  policy  again  reflect  the 
simple  juBtioe  due  to  parents  who  are 
giving  their  all  to  bring  up  the  next 
generation  of  Americans. 


GENEVA  ARMS  TALKS  AND  THE 
MX 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  delegation  at 
the  opening  of  the  arms  talks  in 
Geneva  last  week,  I  was  impressed  and 
reassured  by  the  quality  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  U.S.  negotiating  team.  Also 
by  the  apparent  flexibility  of  their  in- 
structions—all of  which  indicates  good 
faith  by  the  Reagan  administration 
and  an  effort  to  achieve  real  results. 
That  is  the  good  news. 

But  the  bad  news  is  that  Just  as  the 
Geneva  talks  are  getting  imderway 
about  reducing  offensive  weapons,  the 
administration  asks  Congress  to  add  21 
more  missiles  to  our  offensive  arsenal. 

Aside  from  starting  the  talks  in  the 
wrong  direction,  this  is  a  case  of  ex- 
traordinary bad  timing.  These  new 
MX's  could  be  held  back  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  to  be  used  when  and  if  the 
Russians  demonstrate  bad  faith  or  ill 
intent  in  Geneva. 

I  resent  having  the  MX  vote  charac- 
terized as  a  test  of  U.S.  resolve,  patri- 
otism or  loyalty.  If  the  vote  is  negative 
or  even  close,  the  President  will  say  we 
have  undercut  him. 

But  it  is  the  President  who  under- 
cuts Congress  and  the  American 
people  by  not  saving  the  MX  increase 
as  a  bareftlning  chip  to  be  played  later. 
We  can  always  go  ahead  with  these  ad- 
ditional missiles  if  the  circumstances 
in  Geneva  warrant.  But  if  we  deploy 
them  now.  we  will  never  get  rid  of 
them. 

The  MX  vote  is  not  a  question  of  pa- 
triotism, loyalty  or  resolve.  It  is  a 
question  of  enhancing  the  Geneva 
peace  process.  It  is  a  question  of 
timing  and  Judgment. 

The  Judgment  of  this  House  should 
be:  No,  not  now. 


ELIMINATE  THE  AG  PRODUCTS 
EXCEPTION 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mx.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
hard  as  It  is  to  believe,  purchasers  of 
as  products  in  most  States  may  have 
to  pay  for  them  twice  because  of  a  30- 


year-old  experiment  in  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code.  That  "qtiirk"  in  the 
law  permits  lenders  to  seek  payment 
from  buyers  of  mortgaged  as  commod- 
ities even  if  the  buyers  didn't  know 
about  those  liens  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. 

Now,  what's  unusual  about  that  situ- 
ation is  that  a  buyer  of  virtually  any 
other  product  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  business  on  which  a  lender 
holds  a  secured  interest  takes  the 
product  free  and  clear  of  that  lien 
even  if  he  knows  about  its  existence  at 
the  time  of  purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  simply  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  this  disparity.  Accordingly, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stbh- 
HOLMl,  in  introducing  legislation  that 
would  eliminate  this  difference. 

At  the  same  time,  our  biU  will  con- 
tinue to  protect  lenders  by  pre-notify- 
ing  potential  purchasers  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  lien  on  a  particular  as  com- 
modity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  to  treat  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  all  products  simi- 
larly. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  myself  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


TIME  FOR  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM  IS  NOW 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  98th 
Congress  failed  miserably  to  produce 
legislation  in  the  nature  of  immigra- 
tion reform,  and  because  of  that  fail- 
ure, our  borders  are  still  leaking:  our 
borders  are  still  the  place  where  aliens 
cross  on  an  hourly,  a  daily  basis  with- 
out restraint. 

BIr.  Speaker,  the  99th  Congress 
must  gnujple  with  this  important  sub- 
ject and  do  it  soon.  It  is  estimated 
there  are  between  12  and  20  million  il- 
legal aliens  in  the  United  States.  The 
treatment  of  their  status  alone  re- 
quires our  immediate  attention.  But 
beyond  that,  their  presence  in  our 
country  constitutes  a  possible  attack 
on  our  economic  recovery  and,  worst 
of  all,  it  constitutes  a  possible  danger 
to  oiu-  national  security. 

I  urge  us  to  do  more  than  have  band- 
aids  at  the  border,  but  to  produce  big, 
bold  action  in  immigration  reform 
now,  before  it  is  too  late. 


D  1250 
FISCAL  INSANITY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  every  American  has  decided  that 
it  is  inherent  foUy  to  back  a  weapons 
system  that  you  either  "use  or  lose." 
So  therefore,  the  administration  decid- 
ed it  better  find  a  new  rationale  for 
the  MX.  If  you  cannot  find  a  military 
one,  then  let  us  make  an  arms  control 
one.  That  is  precisely  what  they  did. 
They  said  that  the  MX  will  help  us  in 
Geneva. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  absolutely  incorrect.  There 
is  no  military  Justification  for  the  MX 
nor  is  there  any  arms  control  Justifica- 
tion. They  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
MX  was  nearly  dead  when  the  Soviets 
decided  to  come  back  to  the  table  and 
negotiate.  They  ignore  our  increase  in 
defense  spending  over  the  last  4  years: 
our  steady  improvement  in  force  mod- 
ernization, and  our  steps  to  deploy  the 
D6.  the  Midgetman,  the  B-1,  the 
Stealth  bomber  and  cruise  mlssUes. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  say  to 
people  there  are  no  safe  holes  to  put 
the  MX  in  and  there  are  no  good  rea- 
sons to  fund  the  MX.  There  are  no 
military  or  arms  controls  reasons:  the 
only  thing  is  fiscal  insanity. 


Board.  He  was  a  diplomate  fellow  in 
the  American  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians,  of  which  he  was  a  charter 
member.  His  death  will  certainly  be  a 
loss  to  Russellville  and  Logan  County, 
as  well  as  all  of  Kentucky. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Martha 
Oakley  Wilson  Dodson:  three  daugh- 
ters. Miss  Elizabeth  Wilson  of  Alexan- 
dria. VA.  Mrs.  Carolyn  Mallory  and 
Miss  Kathy  Dodson  of  Russellville: 
one  son.  Dr.  James  Carlisle  Dodson  of 
Russellville:  one  brother.  Gates 
Dodson  of  Russellville:  and  three 
grandchildren.  George  Victor  and 
Julia  Elizabeth  Dodson  and  Monica 
Kemp  Mallory. 

Martha  Dodson.  Mrs.  Carolyn  Mallo- 
ry and  Monica  Mallory  are  visiting 
Washington  this  weeli. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  this  outstand- 
ing Kentuckian  who  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  knew  him. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  CARLISLE  V. 
DODSON 
(Mr.    HUBBARD    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  VLr.  Speaker.  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  and  in 
memory  of  a  longtime  friend  of  mine. 
Dr.  Carlisle  V.  Dodson  of  Russellville, 
KY.  who  died  on  January  9  of  this 
year  at  the  age  of  63. 

Dr.  Carlisle  Dodson  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  Russellville,  KY,  Logan 
County  and  Kentucky.  A  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Louisville  School  of 
Medicine  in  1943  at  the  age  of  22,  he 
was  a  practicing  physician  for  over  40 
years.  He  served  as  a  captain  with  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division.  He  was  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium  and  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  twice  during  World  War  n.  After 
the  war,  he  retiuTied  to  western  Ken- 
tucky to  establish  his  medical  practice. 
Carlisle  Dodson  was  a  dedicated  phy- 
sician. His  calm,  gentle  manner,  his  at- 
titude of  caring,  his  genuine  interest 
in  people,  as  well  as  his  skill  as  a 
doctor,  earned  him  a  devoted  group  of 
patients.  Dr.  Dodson  never  turned 
away  a  person  In  need.  BCany  of  his 
years  of  practice  were  before  the  time 
of  Medicaid  and  Medicare  and  there 
were  always  people  who  needed  a 
doctor  and  couldn't  afford  to  pay.  Car- 
lisle's office  was  always  open  to  every- 
one. 

Dr.  Dodson  was  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
Southern  Medical  Association  and 
served  on  the  Kentucky  Peer  Review 


HISTORY  WILL  JUDGE  YOUR 
ACTIONS 

(BCr.  BOULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  BOULTER.  Bir.  Speaker,  as  the 
enlightened  observer  of  our  times. 
Paul  Johnson,  has  noted:  "reality 
cannot  for  long  be  banished  from  his- 
tory. Facts  have  a  way  of  making  their 
presence  felt." 

I  quote  this  passage  because  I  wish 
to  give  a  warning  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle.  You  may 
consider  yoiu-selves  Immune  from  the 
scrutiny  of  today's  casual  observers  in 
what  you  do,  but  history  will  Judge 
your  actions  accordingly.  You  claim 
you  have  a  task  force  which  has  inves- 
tigated a  controversy  and  yet  you  have 
not  called  one  witness.  How  can  you 
investigate  a  controversy  without  call- 
ing the  witnesses  involved? 

The  answer,  which  history  will  ac- 
knowledge, is  that  you  can't  truly  in- 
vestigate any  case  in  that  fashion,  and 
you  haven't  investigated  this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker  what  is  so  tragic  about 
the  Rick  Mclntyre  election  and  ^rtiat 
motivates  members  of  my  party  and 
myself  in  this  controversy  is  that  it 
shakes  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  very  system  which  we  are  elected 
to  uphold.  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
opposite  side:  Beware  of  the  implica- 
tions you  are  playing  with  in  this  con- 
gressional election. 

If  you  continue  to  deny  even  a  provi- 
sional seat  to  a  duly  certified  victor, 
who  won  on  election  night  and  in  the 
recount  by  fictionalizing  an  outcome 
of  an  election  which  did  not  occur, 
then  you  invite  the  American  public  to 
look  upon  all  elections,  and  indeed  this 
body,  with  skepticism  and  distrust. 

If  you  choose  to  not  correct  this 
smokescreen  of  an  investigation,  thai 
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history  will  have  no  choice  but  to  cite 
our  democracy  as  the  real  loser  from 
this  episode. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN  PACT 
ON  ACID  RAIN  IS  ONLY  A 
FIRST  STEP 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  aslied  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  a  strong  advocates  of 
acid  rain  control— and  we  all  should 
be— encoiuvged  by  the  agreement  an- 
nounced Sunday  by  President  Reagan 
and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney. 

The  appointment  for  the  Canadians 
of  two  respected  former  officials  as 
special  envoys— BUI  Davis  and  Drew 
Lewis  for  us— must  be  viewed  as  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  getting  the 
action  required  to  combat  acid  rain. 

But  it's  only  a  toddler's  step,  and  our 
understanding  about  acid  rain  is  no 
longer  in  its  infancy.  We  have  the  re- 
search, the  knowledge,  the  studies 
right  now  to  act  like  mature  adults,  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  problems 
we  ourselves  have  caused,  and  to  make 
the  policy  leap  needed  to  solve  those 
problems. 

As  I  have  said  on  this  floor  many 
times,  and  as  I  have  said  in  my  own 
meeting  with  former  Premier  Davis- 
one  of  the  new  envoys— we  Icnow  that 
acid  rain  is  a  threat  to  our  lakes  and 
forests,  we  luiow  what  causes  it  and  we 
know  how  to  eliminate  it.  All  we  lack 
is  the  political  will  to  act. 

Each  new  study  indicates  that  acid 
rain  is  an  even  greater  hazard  than  we 
had  thought— causing  more  damage  in 
more  areas.  That's  why  I  signed  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  before  his 
meeting,  saying,  "We  hope  that  the 
agreement  entails  a  plan  for  achieving 
acid  rain  control  In  addition  to  further 
studies  of  the  problem.  Also,  we  specif- 
ically urge  you  to  outlaw  the  use  of 
tall  smokestacks  which  disperse  pollu- 
tion across  North  America  rather  than 
contrcdling  it."  And  that's  why  I  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  1030,  which  would 
reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by 
almost  half  over  the  next  10  years. 

These  are  steps  we  must  take  if  we 
are  serious  about  preserving  our  envi- 
ronment. If  the  appointment  of  the 
special  envoys  does  not  yield  that 
result,  then  I'm  afraid  the  shamrock 
summit  will  have  produced  little  more 
than  a  lot  of  blarney. 


ers  continue  to  make  to  the  economic 
and  cultural  well-being  of  America. 

Farming  is  a  risky  business. 

It  requires  more  speculation  than 
the  stock  market,  more  gambling  than 
a  weekend  in  Las  Vegas,  and  more 
dedication  than  the  quest  for  an 
Olympic  medal. 

It  is  also  a  7-day  a  week  Job  with 
many  different  faces. 

In  any  given  week,  a  farmer  has  to 
be  a  veterinarian,  a  chemist,  a  biolo- 
gist, an  economist,  a  mechanic,  and  a 
manager. 

The  job  pays  no  overtime,  nor  can 
bad  weather  slow  the  farmer  down. 

Yet.  family  farming  has  persisted  as 
a  way  of  life  despite  the  hard  work 
and  economic  difficulties. 

This  year,  we  must  focus  on  the  dif- 
ficult Job  of  establishing  farm  policy 
for  the  next  4  years. 

As  we  recognize  and  commemorate 
the  contributions  of  our  agricultural 
sector,  we  must  not  let  the  realities  of 
farm  life  get  lost  in  politics  when  the 
turn  bill  is  considered. 

America's  hardworking  farmers  are 
vital  to  our  economy,  and  they  deserve 
our  continued  support. 


UMI 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

(Mr.  PETTRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day is  National  Agriculture  Day— a 
day  we  have  chosen  to  recognize  the 
great  contribution  our  Nation's  farm- 


SOCIAL  SECJURITY  FREEZE 
OPPOSED 

(Mr.  BIAOGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a 
difference  6  months  can  make.  Six 
months  ago  the  battle  in  Congress  was 
to  guarantee  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  Social  Security  in  1985.  Six  months 
later,  there  seems  to  be  a  developing 
movement  to  eliminate  the  1986 
COLA. 

I  reject  the  proposal  for  a  COLA 
elimination— or  as  it  has  been  decep- 
tively labeled— a  COLA  freeze.  Let's 
call  it  as  it  is— a  cut.  A  freeze  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  cut  for  one  reason— in- 
flation caimot  be  frozen.  Who  is  going 
to  freeze  the  cost  of  food,  or  housing, 
or  energy?  Who  will  freeze  the  rapidly 
rising  out-of-pocket  costs  millions  of 
elderly  must  pay  Just  to  participate  in 
Medicare?  No  one.  Therefore  for  the 
millions  who  rely  on  Social  Security 
for  all  or  most  of  their  Income— we 
cannot  eliminate  their  only  defense 
against  inflation— their  COLA. 

We  promised  them  in  1983  that  in 
exchange  for  the  great  sacrifice  they 
made  as  part  of  the  Social  Security 
reform  bill  that  the  system  would  be 
fiscally  solvent  into  next  century.  Now 
2  years  later,  we  are  going  back  on  our 
word  and  asking  more  sacrifice.  I  say 
enough  is  enough. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH     DAY      OF     NO 
REPRESENTATION  FOR 

EIGHTH    CONGRESSIONAL   DIS- 
TRICT OP  INDIANA 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  the  76th  day  since  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  have  been  without 
representation  in  this  b(Mly. 

Yesterday  a  letter  came  across  my 
desk  by  mistake  from  the  chief  deputy 
majority  whip  of  the  majority  party. 
It  says,  in  part: 

DXAM  Dkmocbatic  Collsagitc  In  recent 
weeks  pren  socounU  of  the  disputed  elec- 
tion in  Indiana's  Eighth  Congrealonal  Dis- 
trict have  Kloned  over  the  complex  lasuea 
that  orlslnally  caused  the  House  to  assume 
Jurisdiction  over  this  case. 

While  the  facts  are  on  our  side,  the  public 
relations  effort  by  the  Republicans  appear 
to  liave  convinced  many  In  the  press  and 
the  public  of  a  tainted  Interpretation  of 
those  facts. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  to  appear 
on  the  House  floor  this  week  to  debate 
this  issue.  I  am  glad  to  debate  the 
issue  as  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  the  Republican  Party. 

What  are  those  tainted  facts?  The 
first  fact  is  that  Mr.  Mclntjrre,  the  Re- 
publican, won  the  election  on  election 
night  by  34  votes.  There  was  no  dis- 
pute over  that. 

The  second  fact  is  that  after  the  re- 
coimt,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  Republican, 
won  the  election  by  418  votes.  There  is 
no  dispute  over  that. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  task  force 
which  was  called  to  investigate  the 
election  has  not  investigated  it.  They 
have  decided  to  throw  the  original 
election  completely  out  without  call- 
ing for  one  witness  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  do  their  own  recount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  members 
of  both  parties  to  objectively  review 
the  true  facts  in  the  Mclntyre  elec- 
tion. If  this  is  done,  we  will  soon  vote 
to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre. 
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ALZHEIMER'S  RELIEF  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaiics.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  dis- 
cuss a  very  special  group  of  people. 
This  group  consists  of  approximately 
2.5  million  American  men  and  women 
who  have  led  normal,  productive  lives 
and  then  find  themselves  afflicted 
with  a  devastating  and  debilitating 
brain  disorder  which  eventually  inca- 
pacitates them  beyond  recognition  of 
even  family  members.  This  group  is  at- 
tacked  by  a  slow   and  silent  iLlller. 


which  may  take  as  long  as  20  years  to 
run  its  course,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  prevention  or  cure.  This  group  of 
Americans  is  known  as  Alzheimer's  vic- 
tims and  the  illness  is  known  as  Alz- 
heimer's disease. 

On  January  3  I  reintroduced  the  Alz- 
heimer's relief  package  in  an  effort  to 
provide  emotional  and  financial  sup- 
port to  this  group  of  victims  and  to 
the  family  members  who  necessarily 
suffer  along  with  them.  The  package 
consists  of  two  bills:  H.R.  66.  which 
promotes  the  establishment  of  support 
groups  in  health  care  centers  nation- 
wide, and  H.R.  67.  which  requires  HHS 
to  conduct  10  demonstration  projects 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  provid- 
ing for  alternative  benefits  under  Med- 
icare. 

I  would  like  to  now  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me,  and  over  50  other 
Members  of  both  parties,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  very  important  and  necessary 
legislative  package.  For  the  sake  of 
this  helpless  group  of  victims  and  for 
their  families,  please  lend  your  sup- 
port to  these  bills  and  help  put  a  stop 
to  this  group's  membership  once  and 
for  all. 


American  textile  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  increas- 
ing textUe  imports  as  long  as  trade  re- 
mains orderly  and  they  share  in  the 
growth  of  the  American  xoaxkiH.  But 
this  burden  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  no  longer  bearable.  Textile 
imports  are  increasing  much  faster 
than  the  growth  of  the  American 
market  and  this  is  costing  our  people 
thousands  of  Jobs. 

Already,  two  textUe  mills  in  our  area 
of  North  Carolina  have  closed  down. 
The  strain  on  the  wotten'  families 
and  their  communities  is  great.  If  we 
can  restore  the  textile  trade  to  an  or- 
derly pattern,  in  accordance  with  our 
international  agreements,  thousands 
of  Americans  will  be  spared  the  trage- 
dy of  lodng  their  Jobs. 

Passage  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  will  help  save 
Jobs  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
SUtes.  Thus.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
leagues, a  bip<artisan  group,  as  well  as 
many  in  the  Senate,  for  working  so 
hard  to  write  this  bill. 


CUT  THE  BULL— AND  COUNT 
THE  BALLOTS 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
outrage  and  indignation  at  the  con- 
tinuing attempts  by  the  Republicans 
to  prevent  a  full  counting  of  the  bal- 
lots in  the  Indiana  House  race. 

Last  week,  the  special  task  force  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  election 
voted  to  send  independent  GAO  audi- 
tors to  Indiana  to  count  all  the  l>allots. 
The  Republicans  objected  and  walked 
out  of  the  task  force  meeting. 

Instead,  they  proposed  highly  re- 
strictive counting  rules  which  would 
toss  out  hundreds  of  ballots.  On  closer 
inspection,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
proposed  rules  were  custom-made  to 
give  a  clear,  a  very  clear,  advantage  to 
the  Republican  candidate. 

Even  now,  the  Republican  side  con- 
tinues to  obstruct  the  counting  of  bal- 
lots in  Indiana.  Because  of  these  objec- 
tions, the  people  of  Indiana  and  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  being  kept 
from  Imowing  who  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  cut  the 
bull— and  count  the  ballots. 


TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  (X>BEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  well  over  100  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  cosponsoring  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  1985. 


clear  wewptms  in  their  part  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

I  say  this  because  I  believe  this  ad- 
ministration's unrelenting  quest  for 
nuclear  weapons  is  terrifying.  Let  us 
be  honest— we  need  the  MX  if  we  want 
to  fight  a  nuclear  war.  We  need  the 
MX  if  we  want  to  begin  that  war.  We 
need  the  MX  if  we  want  to  engage  in  a 
confrontation  that  we  cannot  survive. 


MX  MUST  BE  STOPPED 
(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarlts.)      

Mr.  WEAVER.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
most  deeply  that  the  MX  must  be 
stopped.  I  fail  to  understand  how  this 
administration  can  Justify  a  $30  billion 
weapons  system  that  fuels  an  already 
insane  arms  race  and  weakens  our  na- 
tional security. 

What  I  find  disgusting  is  the  Reagan 
administration's  use  of  the  disarma- 
ment talks  to  bludgeon  the  Congress 
into  voting  for  the  MX  as  a  bargaining 
chip.  How  many  of  these  bargaining 
chips  has  the  Congress  approved  only 
to  see  them  installed  as  permanent 
weapons  in  the  insane  nuclear  armory 
of  the  world  today?  I  refuse  to  be 
blackmailed  into  sending  our  money 
and  our  futures  down  the  same  old 
silos  that  the  administration  originally 
insisted  we  abandon. 

We're  spending  billions  to  fill  these 
useless  silos,  yet  we're  turning  our 
backs  on  the  silos  of  our  American 
farmers.  I've  Joined  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  to  protest  the  twisted  logic 
that  showers  money  on  the  MX  and 
dismisses  the  pleas  of  the  American 
farmer  as  budget-busting. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  also 
turning  its  back  on  the  valid  concern 
of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  that  we 
are  running  amuck  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Their  desire  for  a  nuclear  free 
zone  is  an  aspiration  we  should  en- 
courage, not  penalize.  I  tmderstand 
that  with  such  weapons  of  holocaust 
as  our  MX  and  the  Soviet  SS's,  no 
place  in  the  world  can  be  free  of  nucle- 
ar fear.  This  does  not  mean  we  should 
not  honor  the  courageous  goal  of  New 
Zealand  to  lessen  the  presence  of  nu- 


A  SENSIBLE  DjOaGRA'nON 
POLICY 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  BCr.  I^ieaker, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
needs  to  deal  with  immigration 
reform— not  this  summer,  not  next 
year,  but  now.  As  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus,  I 
would  like  it  to  be  known  that  we  are 
ready  to  putidpate  constructively  and 
positively  in  the  debate.  We  will  not  be 
obstructionists:  instead,  we  will  have  a 
comprehensive  and  compassionate  im- 
migration bill  of  our  own. 

We  are  ready,  Mr.  Spetkia,  to  woi* 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Roonio].  the  genUonan  frcMn 
Koitudcy  [Mr.  Mazzoli],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish], 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Ldhoreh]  in  developing  a  com- 
passionate and  sound  immigration 
policy.  Although  we  will  have  differ- 
ences with  these  gentlemen,  let  it  be 
said  that  those  of  us  of  Hispanic  de- 
scent in  Congress  will  not  hold  up  the 
process.  We  are  ready  now  for  a 
debate,  and  the  American  people  are 
ready  for  a  sensible  immigration 
policy. 


COUNTING    ALL    THE    VOTES    IN 

THE        CONTESTED        INDIANA 

ELECTION 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  well, 
today  we  hear  the  Democrats  come  to 
the  floor  talking  about  counting  all 
the  votes  in  Indiana.  Well,  it  is  not 
really  all  the  votes;  it  is  all  the  votes  as 
determined  by  the  2  to  1  task  force, 
because  if  you  count  all  the  votes,  you 
would  count  all  5.000. 

But  that  is  not  really  what  they  are 
talking  about.  What  they  are  talking 
about  is  taking  the  votes  that  their 
task  force  has  decided  should  be 
counted  and  then  calling  those  all  the 
votes  and  counting  those. 

We  have  some  concern  about  that  on 
our  side,  partictilarly  since  our 
member  of  the  task  force,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it.  went  along  with  a  number  of 
suggestions  that  the  Democrats  made 
toward  helping  to  facilitate  the  coimt- 
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Ins  process,  until  they  got  to  that 
point  where  they  decided  we  were 
going  to  have  a  national  counting 
process  rather  than  obeying  what  In- 
diana law  says.  Then  he  began  to  have 
some  problems  with  that  because  what 
that  says  is  that  we  are  going  to  deter- 
mine how  you  have  Members  elected 
right  here  In  this  body.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  only  an  issue  for  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  it  is  an 
issue  for  the  country,  because  you 
should  not  have  two  elections.  You 
should  not  have  an  election  where  the 
people  of  Indiana  make  their  choice 
and  then  have  another  election  where 
this  House  decides  whether  or  not  you 
are  eligible  to  serve.  Tou  ought  to 
have  one  election.  The  people  of  Indi- 
ana have  a  right  to  choose  their  Rep- 
resentative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  Democrats 
will  not  allow  them  to  do— choose 
their  own  Representative. 


IRRE- 
AUTO 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
SPONSIBLE  POLICY  ON 
IMPORTS 

(Mr.  CROCKETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  J 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  decision  not  to  extend  the 
voluntary  restraint  agreement  with 
Japan  on  auto  import  quotas  is  short- 
sighted and  irresponsible.  We  are  all 
interested  in  opening  the  Japanese 
economy  to  American  products,  and 
we  understand  that  certain  conces- 
sions must  be  made  to  bring  this 
about.  The  President,  however,  plans 
to  exchange  something  for  nothing:  he 
has  made  a  imilateral  concession  to 
the  Japanese  that  will  be  carried  out 
on  the  backs  of  Detroit  autoworkers. 

When  the  present  voluntary  re- 
straints expire,  the  U.S.  auto  compa- 
nies will  have  to  meet  increased  com- 
petition and  still  satisfy  fuel  efficiency 
standards  and  higher  labor  costs.  The 
Big  Three  will  inevitably  cut  back  do- 
mestic production  of  economy  cars  and 
increase. imports  from  their  Japanese 
partners  In  order  to  maintain  their 
huge  executive  bonuses  and  their  ex- 
orbitant profit  level.  This  shift  of  pro- 
duction abroad,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
bring  even  greater  unemployment  to 
the  American  autoworker  and  higher 
prices  to  the  American  consumer. 

I  urge  Congress  not  to  condone,  by 
our  Inaction,  this  Presidential  attempt 
to  auction  off  thousands  of  American 
Jobs  in  exchange  for  the  vague  inten- 
tions of  the  Japanese  Government. 


UMI 


CUT  OFF  PRIVATE  AID  TO  THE 
CONTRAS 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  Congressman  Liach 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  private  assistance  for  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  a  foreign 
country  if  the  Congress  has  prohibited 
the  use  of  covert  assistance  for  such 
operations.  The  immediate  impact  of 
this  bill  would  be  to  prohibit  private 
assistance  to  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Reports  Indicate  that  millions  of  pri- 
vate dollars  have  flowed  to  the  Con- 
tras—since  Congress  voted  to  cut  off 
aid.  Those  who  send  private  aid  to  the 
Contras  are  doing  nothing  less  than 
undermining  the  will  of  Congress  and 
American  foreign  policy. 

I  have  here  In  my  hands  the  most 
recent  example  of  private  solicitations 
of  aid  for  the  Contras.  Not  only  is  this 
an  attempt  by  private  citizens  to  take 
foreign  policy  into  their  own  hands, 
but  It  is  a  deplorable  attempt  to  revise 
reality  by  comparing  the  cause  of  the 
Contras,  who  have  murdered  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  efforts 
of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund,  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  save  children's  lives. 

This  practice  of  exercising  private 
foreign  policy,  contrary  to  the  will  of 
Congress,  must  stop,  and  our  legisla- 
tion would  help  ensure  that  it  does. 


A  CREDIBILITY  GAP  xN  THE 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  our  Defense  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger,  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1981.  He  then  said, 

I  would  feel  that  simply  putting  the  MX 
Into  existing  silos  would  not  answer  two  or 
three  concerns  that  I  have,  namely,  that  the 
locations  of  these  are  well  known  and  are 
not  hardened  sufficiently,  nor  could  they 
be,  to  be  of  sufficient  strategic  value  to 
count  aa  a  strategic  improvement  of  our 
force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  admit  a  cer- 
tain credibility  problem  with  many  of 
the  things  that  our  Defense  Secretary 
is  prone  to  utter.  His  recent  testimony 
in  which  he  testified  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  shot  down  one  of  its  own 
cruise  missiles  over  Finland  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  that  credibility  gap. 
But  in  this  case,  when  he  was  discuss- 
ing the  MX  missile,  Mr.  Weinberger 
was  simply  mouthing  the  same  conclu- 
sions that  decades  of  military  experts 
have  already  reached,  and  they  are 
manifestly  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
asked  to  approve  a  potentially  danger- 
ous and  destabilizing  addition  to  the 
global  arms  race,  the  administration 
has  stooped  to  trotting  out  salesmen 
with  their  own  peculiar  revisions  of 
history.  That  should  serve  as  a  red 
flag  for  people  who  are  still  undecided 
on  this  issue. 


PROPOSED  LEOISLAHON  TO 
EXTEND  FRANCHISE  TO  CITI- 
ZENS OF  U.S.  TERRITORIES 

(Mr.  DK  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Di  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you 
know  that  your  fellow  Americans  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States 
cannot  vote  for  the  President?  If  these 
same  citizens  came  to  one  of  the  50 
States,  they  could  vote  for  President. 
But  because  they  happen  to  live  in  one 
of  the  U.S.  territories,  even  if  they 
were  bom  in  the  continental  United 
States,  they  are  denied  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  vote  for  President. 

This  is  our  chance  to  help,  to  give 
these  Americans  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  President  of  this  great 
Nation  to  which  they  give  their  alle- 
giance. And  this  is  a  bipartisan  issue. 
The  convention  platforms  of  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
contained  planks  to  extend  the  right 
to  vote  for  President  to  the  U.S.  terri- 
tories. 

One  of  the  first  bills  introduced  in 
this  Congress,  House  Joint  Resolution 
23,  Introduced  by  myself  and  the  Dele- 
gate from  American  Samoa,  will  ac- 
complish this  goal.  My  colleague,  the 
Delegate  from  Guam,  will  Join  us  in 
re-introducing  this  legislation  in  the 
next  few  days.  So  today.  I  am  urging 
the  Members  of  the  people's  House  to 
Join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  measure 
and  help  us  bring  equity  to  the  U.S. 
territories  by  allowing  these  Ameri- 
cans to  vote  In  Presidential  elections. 
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THE  CONTROVERSY  IN  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OP  INDIANA 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
having  a  little  difficulty  following  the 
controversy  over  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  liecause  it 
seems  that  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  determined  to 
have  their  Indignation  mount  in  ad- 
verse proportion  to  any  justification 
for  its  existence. 

Last  week,  one  of  the  main  Indlgna- 
tors  told  me  he  thought  the  people 
running  the  recount  process  would  be 
fair,  but  that  these  fair  people  would 
do  unfair  things. 

Now  we  have  revealed  the  unfair 
thing  they  are  going  to  do.  They  are 
going  to  count  the  votes.  They  are 
going  to  count  all  the  votes,  according 
to  the  rules  that  have  been  adopted. 

The  gentleman  Indicated  earlier  that 
they  were  not  going  to  count  all  the 
votes;  but  as  I  read  the  rules,  the  only 


ones  they  are  not  going  to  count  are 
votes  where  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
who  the  people  were  voting  for.  They 
are  going  to  count  votes  according  to 
the  best  possible  way  you  can  tell  the 
intention  of  the  individual. 

It  is  not  the  Democratic  Members 
who  are  going  to  count  the  votes.  It  is 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
is  a  body— I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  Members  here  who  have  not  at 
some  point  in  their  tenure  t>een  disap- 
pointed by  the  objectivity  of  the  GAO, 
not  disappointed  because  it  was  not 
objective,  but  disappointed  because  it 
was.  We  have  committee  chairman 
here  who  have  ordered  reports  from 
the  GAO  and  spent  the  next  week 
yelling  at  the  staff,  saying,  "What  a 
dumb  idea  that  was.  They  didn't  say 
what  I  wanted  them  to  say." 

So  what  we  have  is  the  GAO  count- 
ing votes  according  to  who  cast  them, 
and  if  that  is  unfairness,  I  suggest  that 
my  friends  had  better  find  a  new  cause 
for  Indignation. 


THE  DISPUTED  ELECTION  IN 
THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OF  IN- 
DIANA 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Bir.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  I  think  asked  a 
very  good  question.  Let  me  simply  sug- 
gest to  him  that  if  there  is  a  commit- 
tee hearing  and  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]  gets  suffi- 
ciently agitated  that  he  walks  out  of 
the  meeting,  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  might  ask  why  we  regard  a 
conmiittee  which  is  stacked  2  to  1 
against  us,  why  we  regard  a  series  of 
decisions  which  are  2  to  1  against  us, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  certain  charade 
involved  here. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  will 
be  involved,  so  its  good  name  stands 
there,  but  it  will  only  be  Involved 
under  accounting  rules  established  by 
Democrats  in  a  2-to-l  partisan  vote  in 
which  the  Democrats  ram  through 
their  version  of  what  to  count. 

Now,  we  have  legitimate  disagree- 
ments about  how  to  count,  but  the 
fact  is  that  2  years  ago  in  the  Hendon 
case,  we  were  told  the  House  had  to 
explicitly  follow  State  law.  which  is 
why  Mr.  Hendon  could  not  be  seated 
even  though  clearly  under  the  voters' 
intent,  Mr.  Hendon  had  won  the  race. 

Now  we  are  told  2  years  later  that  a 
Republican  is  in  jeopardy  because  we 
are  not  going  to  follow  State  laws.  It 
seems  to  me  that  by  a  2-to-l  margin, 
the  Democrats  systematically  and  un- 
fairly set  the  stage  and  then  wonder 
why  Republicans  consider  the  Demo- 
crats to  be  unfair  on  these  Issues. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARBfED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  752 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  have 
until  midnight,  Wednesday,  March  20, 
1985,  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  752,  the 
GI  bill  amendments. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frahk).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CANADIAN  TAX  ON  UJS. 
TOURISM  IJTE31ATURE  SETTLED 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  house  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  congres- 
sional travel  and  tourism  caucus,  I  am 
pleased  to  Inform  my  colleagues  on 
the  issue  of  Canada's  imposition  of  a 
Federal  sales  tax  on  the  commercial 
value  of  U.S.  tourism  literature. 

Yesterday,  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
sununlt  meeting  between  President 
Reagan  and  Canada's  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney,  the  Prime  Minister 
pledged  that  action  will  be  taken  to 
exempt  from  the  Canadian  Federal 
sales  tax,  tourist  literature  issued  by 
National  and  State  Governments  or 
tourism  departments,  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  municipal  and 
automobile  associations,  and  similar 
tourism  organizations. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  issue  of 
Canada's  tax  on  U.S.  tourism  litera- 
ture has  marred  our  bilateral  relations 
for  many  years.  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress  calling  upon 
the  President  to  help  solve  this  issue 
affecting  the  promotion  of  UJS.  tour- 
ism. I  joined  Congressman  Harrt  Reid 
of  Nevada  in  introducing  similar  legis- 
lation in  this  Congress.  Finally,  the 
voices  of  the  caucus  and  the  tourism 
Industry  have  been  heard.  I  congratu- 
late President  Reagan  for  achieving  a 
satisfactory  resolution  of  this  impor- 
tant issue  and  I  commend  Prime  Min- 
ister Mulroney  for  his  willingness  to 
discuss  this  ongoing  dispute. 


THE  TRADE  IMBALANCE  MUST 
BE  ADDRESSED 

(Mr.  NEUSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Reagan  administration  has  said 
that  there  will  not  l>e  a  renewal  of 
controls  on  the  number  of  automobiles 
imported  from  Japan.  I  simply  think 
this  is  a  major  mistake. 

Four  years  ago,  Japanese  auto 
makers  voluntarily  agreed  to  limit  ex- 


ports to  the  United  States  for  2  years. 
The  Ji^Muiese  were  assigned  a  strict 
quota  of  the  number  of  vehicles  it 
could  ship  totaling  1.8  million  cars 
each  year.  At  that  time,  the  Ji^nnese 
were  really  forced  into  this  voluntary 
action  because  the  UJS.  Congress  was 
ready  to  Impose  tough  controls.  But 
now  President  Reagan  has  annoimced 
they  are  finally  being  eliminated. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  major  mis- 
take. To  allow  Japanese  automobiles 
to  flood  the  UJS.  maricet  will  continue 
to  take  away  American  jobs,  particu- 
larly the  automobUe  industry  of  man- 
ufacturers, dealers  and  suppliers  and 
will  enormously  increase  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit. 

Already  the  trade  deficit  is  at  an  all 
time  high  of  (163  billion.  In  other 
words  the  United  States  is  importing 
$163  billion  more  of  goods  than  it  is 
exporting. 

Just  with  Japan  alone  the  trade  defi- 
cit is  $37  billion.  We  cannot  allow  this 
to  continue. 

It  is  estimated  that  3.7  million  jobs 
are  lost  as  a  result  of  our  trade  deficit. 
Said  another  way,  that  means  3.7  mil- 
lion jobs  have  been  provided  to  foreign 
countries  that  otherwise  we  would 
have  working  in  America  if  we  had  no 
trade  deficit. 

Japan,  having  the  most  significant 
trade  one-up-man-shipe  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States,  has  1,190.000  jobs  more 
as  a  result  of  the  trade  imbalance  with 
America. 

It  has  been  said  that  America's  basic 
industries  of  automobiles  and  steel 
have  not  modernized  and  therefore 
are  losing  their  competitive  edge.  But 
now  UJS.  auto  industries  and  steel  are 
beginning  to  modernize  and  are  be- 
coming competitive.  But  an  astound- 
ing statistic,  upon  closer  examination, 
reveals  that  not  only  are  autos  and 
steel  reasons  for  the  trade  imbalance, 
but  surprisingly,  telecommunications 
accounts  for  $10  billion  of  the  trade 
imbalance. 

Indeed  when  you  measure  the 
Import  penetration  into  the  American 
market  and  see  that  foreign  penetra- 
tion is  23  percent  of  the  auto  mai^et 
in  America  and  24  percent  of  the  steel 
market  in  America,  it  is  shocking  to 
find  that  the  import  penetration  in 
semiconductors  is  15  percent  and  com- 
puters 13  percent.  This  suggests  that 
America  is  losing  her  competitive  edge 
in  the  areas  of  high  technology  which 
we  always  thought  to  be  sacred  and 
protected. 

America  must  reverse  this  huge 
trade  imbalance  by  virtue  of  the  im- 
ports penetrating  American  markets. 
The  Congress  and  the  White  House 
must  join  together  to  get  tough  in  our 
trade  negotiations.  If  we  have  to 
become  more  protectionist  to  protect 
our  markets  and  our  jobs  in  America, 
then  so  be  it.  Free  trade  across  inter- 
national  boundaries   is  an   idealistic 
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goal.  But  the  free  trade  ought  to  be 
conducted  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.  That  is  not  the  case  now  and  it 
must  be  changed.  Let  that  word  be  un- 
derstood. 
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ISRAEL  AND  THE  MX 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  aslced 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  exend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Just  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  briefly  with  some  Jewish 
American  leaders  in  the  Raybum 
Room  Just  off  the  House  floor  here. 
They  were  expressing  their  desire  that 
in  the  Senate  and  in  this  body  we  vote 
for  the  second  increment  of  MX 
Peacekeeper  missiles. 

They  were  explaining  to  me  that  if 
Israel  were  a  state  represented  propor- 
tionately the  way  this  Congress,  this 
great  legislative  body  represents  our 
constituents,  they  would  only  have  six 
Congressmen,  the  size  of  Iowa  or  Con- 
necticut. They  are,  in  other  words,  a 
tactical  battlefield  area  of  the  world 
fighting  for  their  freedom,  a  small, 
tiny  comer  with  a  deeply  pressed  pop- 
ulation with  their  defense  budget. 
They  cannot  afford  strategic  systems. 

As  many  as  the  Israeli  intelligence 
officers,  as  I  have  been  there,  have 
told  me.  that  God  forbid  that  another 
holocaust  ever  hit  the  Israel  people  in 
that  small  comer  of  the  world.  The 
weaponry  would  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

They  need  a  strategic  defense,  and 
the  United  States  plays  that  role  for 
them,  as  it  does  for  other  small  coun- 
tries like  Norway.  Belgium,  and 
NATO. 

I  think  it  is  something  that  should 
be  discussed  across  this  country  that 
all  the  small  nations,  when  you  really 
get  to  meet  some  of  their  legislators, 
that  the  people  really  do  look  to  the 
United  States  for  their  strategic  de- 
fense. They  can  only  defend  them- 
selves tactically. 


deploy  more  missiles,  will  they  agree 
to  deploy  fewer  missiles? 

The  true  question  about  the  MX 
missile  is  not  whether  this  country  can 
demonstrate  its  resolve  in  Geneva,  but 
whether  it  can  demonstrate  Its  resolve 
in  resisting  an  expensive  and  danger- 
ous symbol.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
demonstrate  the  clarity  of  vision 
needed  to  see  that  these  steps  do  not 
carry  us  closer  to  nuclear  catastrophe. 


H.  Rn.  90 


March  19,  1985 
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A  DANGEROUS  STEP 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  suid  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an- 
other new  season,  and  we  are  getting 
another  new  reason  for  supporting  the 
MX  missile.  This  year,  we  need  21  ad- 
ditional MX  missiles  to  give  the  Sovi- 
ets an  incentive  to  reduce  their  nucle- 
ar arsenals. 

The  argument  defies  common  sense, 
and  is  precisely  the  kind  of  argument 
that  has  fueled  the  arms  race.  In  an 
era  of  strategic  competition,  the  Soviet 
response  to  an  aggressive  U.S.  deploy- 
ment can  hardly  be  a  retreat.  If  we 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  AS 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF  COM- 
MITTEE PRINT  ENTITLED  "1986 
TAX  GUIDE  FOR  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS" 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  90)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  the  committee 
print  entiUed  "1986  Tax  Guide  for 
Older  Americans." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  I 
might  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Folct]  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Uti.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia. 

This  House  resolution  authorizes  the 
printing  of  the  revised  committee 
print  entitled  "1985  Tax  Guide  for 
Older  Americans." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  number,  it 
authorizes  the  printing  of  copies  not 
to  exceed  $1,200. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  controver- 
sial Issue.  I  do  not  think.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly informative  pamphlet  which 
has  been  distributed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  to  senior  citizens  and 
older  Americans  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  complying  with  their  1986  tax 
filing. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  GnfGRiCHl.  who  has  support- 
ed this  proposal  in  the  committee,  will 
support  it  now.  and  I  thank  him  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  explain 
it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  and 
tell  him  that  I  think  on  our  side  there 
is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Resolved,  That  the  revtaed  edition  of  the 
committee  print  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  entlUed  "1985  Tax  Guide  for  Older 
AmeHcans".  dated  December  1984.  shall  be 
printed  u  a  House  document. 

S>c.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Asing  such  number  of 
copies  of  the  committee  print  as  does  not 
exceed  a  cost  of  $1,300. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  6.  rule 
I,  the  Chair  annotmces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


ANADROMOUS   FISH    CONSERVA- 
TION    ACT     AUTHORIZATIONS. 
1988.  1987.  AND  1988 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1025)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Anadromous    Fish    Conservation    Act 
during   fiscal   years   1988.    1987.   and 
1988. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1035 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemlOed,  That  sec- 
tion 4(aX4)  of  the  Anadromous  Pish  Conser- 
vation Act  (16  UJ3.C.  757d(a)(4))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  1985."  and  insert.in«  in 
lieu  thereof  "1985.  1988.  1987,  and  1988.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Joirzs]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  LemtI  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joifxs]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1026.  would  reau- 
thorize section  4  of  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act. 

Section  4  of  the  act  is  a  Federal- 
State  cost  sharing  program  for  re- 
search, development,  and  management 
necessary  to  support  anadromous  fish. 
These  are  fish  that  migrate  from  the 
ocean  to  fresh  water  to  spawn.  Exam- 
ples  are  shad.   Pacific   and   Atlantic 


salmon,  and  striped  bass.  Because  of 
their  highly  migratory  natiu«,  these 
fish  pass  through  the  Jurisdiction  of 
many  State,  U.S.  Federal  waters,  the 
waters  of  other  nations,  and  interna- 
tional waters. 

If  these  fish  resources  are  to  be 
managed  throughout  their  range,  a  co- 
ordinated approach  to  research  and 
management  must  be  taken.  By  co- 
ordinating State  efforts,  the  act  keeps 
us  from  duplicating  our  effort  and  en- 
sures that  the  maximum  use  of  data 
and  the  resource— the  fish— can  be 
achieved. 

Under  the  act  the  Federal  share  for 
approved  projects  is  60  percent,  except 
in  cases  where  a  multistate  project  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  in  which 
case  it  is  66%  percent.  In  the  event 
that  a  project  supports  an  interstate 
fishery  management  plan,  pursuant  to 
an  interstate  compact,  the  Federal 
share  may  be  up  to  90  percent.  Be- 
cause we  require  the  State  contribu- 
tion, the  Federal  dollars  accomplish 
anywhere  from  10  to  60  percent  more 
than  those  Invested  in  strictly  Federal 
programs. 

This  program  is  administered  Joint- 
ly. The  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  Jurisdiction  over  sport  fishery 
projects.  The  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service  has  Jurisdiction  over  com- 
mercial fishery  projects. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice has  noted  that  over  90  percent  of 
the  funds  expended  under  this  pro- 
gram support  fisheries  under  Federal 
management,  or  fisheries  that  are  sub- 
ject to  International  treaties,  such  as 
the  recently  concluded  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty. 

The  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation 
Act  should  be  reauthorized.  The 
States  are  performing  work  that  the 
Federal  C3ovemment  would  ordinarily 
be  required  to  perform— and  they  are 
doing  it  more  efficiently  and  at  less 
cost.  We  should  certainly  not  termi- 
nate a  program  as  effective  as  this  one 
and  I  urge  the  Members  to  support 
the  passage  of  H.R.  1025. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1025.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act 
for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  and  1988. 
This  program  has  been  in  effect  since 
1985  and  was  origiiudly  enacted  for 
the  purix>ses  of  conserving,  develop- 
ing, and  enhancing  U.S.  anadromous 
fish  resources,  including  those  species 
of  fish  found  In  the  Great  Lakes 
which  ascend  streams  to  spawn. 

The  Anadromous  Pish  Conservation 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Commerce  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  States 
and  non-Federal  organizations  to  carry 
out  projects  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  anadromous  fish  species.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  generally 


funds  projects  relating  to  sport  fisher- 
ies while  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce focnises  on  projects  of  benefit  to 
commercial  fisheries.  Approximately 
50  percent  of  the  costs  of  these 
projects  are  borne  by  the  recipient 
States. 

Resources  benefiting  from  the  act's 
programs  include  several  species  of 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout  on  the 
west  coast,  the  Atlantic  salmon  of  the 
northeast  coast,  striped  bass.  Ameri- 
can shad,  river  herring,  alewives,  stur- 
geon, and  others.  One  species  of  stur- 
geon, the  Atlantic  short-noee  sturgeon, 
is  on  the  endangered  species  list  and 
has  had  several  recovery  operations 
conducted  for  it  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Examples  of  projects  which  have 
been  supported  under  the  act  include 
increasing  the  production  of  shad, 
salmon,  and  striped  bass  through 
aquaculture;  salmon  stock  enhance- 
ment; fish  hatchery  construction  and 
operation;  construction  of  fish  screens 
and  ladders;  assessments  of  the  devel- 
opment potential  of  underutilized 
anadromous  fish;  and  research  on  im- 
proved hatchery  techniques,  disease 
control  research,  and  habitat  enhance- 
ment. 

On  February  21.  1985,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  the  Environment  met 
and  heard  testimony  in  support  of 
H.R.  1025  from  the  Marine  Fisheries 
Commissions  and  from  several  envi- 
ronmental groups.  On  March  13.  1985. 
the  full  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  met  to  markup  H.R. 
1025  and  reix>rted  the  bill  unanimous- 
ly  without  amendment.  Although  the 
administration  opposes  passage  of  this 
biU  because  the  Grants-to-States  Pro- 
gram benefits  only  the  States  in- 
volved. I  cannot  support  that  view. 
The  administration's  position  disre- 
gards the  many  benefits  that  anadro- 
mous fishery  resources  provide  to  the 
Nation  through  the  activities  of  the 
country's  sport  and  commercial  fisher- 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1025  simply  reau- 
thorizes the  Anadromous  Fish  Conser- 
vation Act  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987. 
and  1988  at  the  current  authorization 
level  of  $7.5  million  for  each  of  those 
years.  This  is  a  valuable  program  that 
should  be  continued,  and  this  bill  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaslu  [Mr.  YoirifG]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  two  bills  before 
us  today,  H.R.  1025,  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act,  and  H.R.  1028. 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  existing  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  and  establish  an  interjuris- 
dictional fisheries  research  program. 

These  bills  provide  the  necessary 
funding  to  the  States  to  conduct  re- 
search on  anadromous  and  interjuris- 
dictional  fishery  resources.   This  re- 


search is  essential  if  sound  conserva- 
tion and  management  decisions  are  to 
be  made. 

H.R.  1025  reauthorizes  the  Anadro- 
mous Fish  Conservation  Act  at  exist- 
ing levels.  This  law  was  enacted  for 
the  purposes  of  conserving,  develop- 
ing, and  enhancing  UJ5.  anadromous 
fishery  resources.  Examples  of 
projects  supported  under  the  Act  in- 
clude salmon  aquaculture,  stock  en- 
hancement, hatchery  construction,  op- 
eration, and  population  research.  Be- 
cause of  the  migratory  habits  of  anad- 
rmnous  fish  and  their  complete  disre- 
spect for  State  and  national  bound- 
aries, research  concerning  anadromous 
fish  clearly  warrants  Federal  stipport. 
The  program  has  proven  its  merit  by 
providing  national  benefits  in  the 
areas  of  conservation  and  development 
of  anadromous  fishery  resoim%s. 

HJl.  1028  repeals  the  existing  Cmn- 
mercial  Fisheries  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  and  establishes  an  inter- 
jurisdictional fisheries  research  pro- 
gram. The  law  originally  was  enacted 
for  the  purposes  of  stimulating  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  fishery  re- 
sources by  providing  assistance  to  the 
States  in  the  form  of  matching  grants 
to  conduct  research  and  development 
projects.  As  modified,  this  new  bill  fo- 
cuses entirely  on  research  in  support 
of  the  high  priority  interjurisdictional 
fisheries.  The  changes  reflect  the  im- 
portance of  directing  Federal  research 
money  where  it  is  most  needed  in  this 
time  of  fiscal  austerity. 

At  the  subcommittee  markup, 
amendments  were  introduced  that 
would  expand  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram to  include  nonmigratory  shell- 
fish such  as  oysters  and  clams,  but 
only  if  an  interstate  or  Federal  fishery 
management  plan  exists  for  such  spe- 
cies. This  amendment  has  a  positive 
impact  on  the  surf  clam  as  it  is  a  very 
important  State/Federal  fishery  re- 
source managed  under  a  Federal  plan. 

Another  amendment,  which  I  sug- 
gested, allows  a  1-year  grace  period  for 
projects  to  qualify  for  the  program 
when  a  plan  for  the  species  in  question 
is  still  under  development.  After  the  1- 
year  grace  period,  eligibility  will  be 
limited  to  only  those  species  covered 
by  a  plan.  A  benefit  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  allow  continuing  re- 
search in  support  of  the  Alaska  her- 
ring management  plan  currently 
under  development.  As  witnesses  testi- 
fied during  the  hearings,  the  prime 
need  for  research  occurs  when  a  plan 
is  under  development.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  support  for  that  need.  The 
subcommittee  adopted  the  bUl  and  the 
amendments  by  voice  vote  and  report- 
ed the  bills  to  the  full  committee.  The 
full  committee  reported  the  bills 
unanimously  by  voice  vote  with  no 
amendments. 
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I  strongly  support  this  legislation 
and  urge  its  prompt  passage  in  the 
House. 
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Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. [Mr.  Walxkr}. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  made  men- 
Uon  of  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion opttoaea  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  focus  for  a  minute  on 
why  they  say  they  oppose  the  bill. 
They  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
for  the  reasons  sUted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  but  also  because 
the  fisheries  grant  program  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  administration's  budget. 
In  other  words,  by  passing  this  au- 
thorization we  will  in  fact  be  passing 
an  authorization  that  was  unbudgeted 
in  the  budget  sent  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  on  this  floor 
about  Presidential  deficits.  We  hear  an 
awful  lot  of  talk  about  the  fact  that 
the  President  Is  the  guy  responsible 
for  sending  these  unbalanced  budgets 
up  here  and  so  therefore  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  deficit. 

Here,  my  friends,  is  spending  that  he 
did  not  send  us.  Here  is  spending 
which  is  add-on  spending  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  authorizing  this  amount  of 
money  we  are  saying  one  of  two 
things:  either  we  are  adding  it  onto 
the  deficit  or  we  are  going  to  find 
other  places  to  cut  the  money  out  of 
later  on  so  that  we  can  include  this. 

Now  of  course  that  is  always  the 
answer  out  on  the  floor,  we  are  always 
going  to  find  places  that  we  are  going 
to  cut  the  budget  other  places  so  that 
we  can  have  this  spending. 

The  problem  is  it  does  not  work  out 
like  that.  Some  research  I  have  had 
done  recently  Indicates  that  In  the  last 
5  years  Congress  has  overspent  its  own 
budget— not  the  Presidential  budget, 
we  are  way  over  them— we  overspent 
our  own  budgets  by  more  than  $150 
billion  in  a  5-year  period. 

Now  that  would  take  a  wallop  out  of 
the  deficit  if  in  fact  we  had  Just  stayed 
within  our  own  budgets.  But  we  did 
not. 

We  keep  overspending  and  over- 
spending and  overspending,  and  some- 
times it  Is  in  big  amoimts  and  some- 
times it  is  in  small  amounts  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  all  adds  up  to  the  spend- 
ing that  goes  into  the  deficit  that  we 
are  now  faced  with. 

The  reason  why  this  kind  of  bill  has 
to  be  focused  on  is  here  is  $7Vi  million 
in  spending  that  was  not  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  is  going  to  have  to 
be  included  somewhere  along  the  line 
as  spending  that  we  are  going  to  do 
over  and  above  that  budget. 

That  budget  is  himdreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  deficit. 

The  question  is.  How  long  can  we  go 
on  simply  bringing  bills  to  the  floor? 
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We  have  had  only  a  few  major  author- 
ization bills  on  the  floor  so  far.  One 
was  the  farm  bill. 

Today  we  have  this  bill  and  we  have 
another  fisheries  bUl  to  follow  it. 
Those  are  the  major  authorization 
bills  we  have  considered  out  here  so 
far  this  year  and  every  one  of  them 
has  been  a  budget  buster. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  do  more  about  the  deficit 
than  talk  about  the  deficit. 

My  problem  with  this  bill  is  not  that 
the  intent  is  proper,  it  is;  not  that  it 
would  not  do  worthwhile  things,  it 
would:  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  over 
and  above  that  which  the  Nation  can 
afford  given  what  the  President  has 
told  us  we  can  afford  in  a  deficit  which 
is  in  my  mind  too  far  in  deficit  in  and 
of  itself. 

BCr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

VLt.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  this  into  per- 
spective, we  are  talking  about  $7  mil- 
lion authorization,  not  an  appropria- 
tion, an  authorization. 

Now  bear  in  mind.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  President  went 
tb  Canada  last  week  and  signed  an 
international  salmon  fishing  treaty 
which  In  all  probability,  sooner  or 
later,  will  require  some  appropriation. 
I  Just  thought  the  gentleman  might 
keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  got  here  is  that  that  is  exactly 
what  we  do  and  I  have  the  same  com- 
plaint with  the  administration.  I 
intend  to  let  the  administration  know 
my  complaint  in  the  near  future  about 
the  fact  that  the  way  we  get  to  that 
$150  billion  of  add-on  spending,  we  do 
it  In  two  ways.  We  come  out  here  with 
rules  which  waive  the  Budget  Act  all 
the  time  in  order  to  either  authorize 
or  appropriate  moneys  over  and  above 
what  we  budget;  that  is  one  way.  The 
other  way  we  do  it  is  with  supplemen- 
tals. 

The  gentleman  is  probably  right,  the 
gentleman  is  probably  right,  they  are 
probably  going  to  come  up  here  with  a 
supplemental  at  some  point  and  then 
of  course  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  come  to  the  floor  saying  that 
indeed  we  need  this  additional  money 
that  the  administration  asked  for. 

My  point  to  the  administration 
would  be  you  ought  not  to  be  asking 
for  supplementals.  You  know.  If  we 
are  really  going  to  do  something  about 
getting  the  deficit  under  control,  it 
has  got  to  start  right  here  on  the 
spending.  And  you  do  not  start  that  by 
whether  the  amounts  are  minor 
amounts  or  major  amounts,  you  do  not 


do  it  by  add-ons  all  the  time  on  the 
floor.  And  we  are  seeing  a  series  of 
add-ons  here. 
That  bothers  me  no  end. 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
in  general  has  made  some  excellent 
points  and  points  which  I  think  the 
gentleman  recognizes  I  would  ordinari- 
ly support.  I  did  want  to  point  out. 
however,  though,  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  the  ad- 
ministration is  on  record  as  objecting 
to  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
because  it  sees  the  funds  being  author- 
ized here  to  be  spent  purely  for  SUte 
purposes,  whereas  in  truth,  directly 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  These  funds, 
at  least  90  percent  of  them  are  going 
to  be  spent  by  the  SUtes  in  support  of 
Federal  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
fisheries:  Federal  management  respon- 
sibilities are  going  to  be  carried  out. 
The  State  is  merely  the  handmaiden 
here,  so  to  speak,  to  carry  out  what  is 
a  national  policy.  And  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joms]  Just  indi- 
cated, when  the  President  went  to 
Canada  and  met  with  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney.  they  finalized  the  treaty 
with  re8i>ect  to  Northwest  salmon 
management. 

That  is  going  to  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  order  to  implement.  Some  of 
this  responsibility  goes  to  the  States 
and  these  funds  will  be  carried  out, 
that  is  the  policy  that  the  President 
has  very  obviously  and  openly  and  in  a 
very  notorious  way— on  television  and 
so  forth— endorsed.  So  in  a  way  I 
think  this  legislation  helps  the  admin- 
istration because  the  States  do  match 
in  some  cases  up  to  50  percent  the 
amounts  of  these  grants  and  help  to 
carry  forward  these  programs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

That  is  the  explanation  that  the 
gentleman  gave.  I  admit  that  that  is 
the  facts  of  the  case.  However,  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
administration  opposes  this  piece  of 
legislation  and  that  in  fact  it  was  not 
included  in  their  own  budget;  in  the 
case  of  setting  those  priorities  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  include  this  item 
as  a  priority  item  in  their  budget,  and 
so  therefore  this  is  money  over  and 
above  the  budget  that  the  President 
sent  to  Capitol  Hill. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  con- 
cede those  two  points. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  never 
really  supported  this  program.  1982. 
1983.  1984.  or  1985.  and  1986.  It  is  not 
new.  It  is  a  decision  that  the  commit- 
tee has  made  that  these  moneys  are 
properly  spent.  Again  this  is  an  au- 
thorization of  $7.5  million  and  really 
appropriated  last  year  was  $3  million. 

It  is  through  our  wisdom  in  the  com- 
mittee and  the  testimony  that  we  have 
that  we  receive  20-fold  over  the  money 
spent  on  this  anadromous  fish  act. 

So  again  the  administration  has 
never  truly  supported  this  program, 
but  the  committee  has  the  hearings 
and  the  input;  not  because  it  is  dollars 
to  the  States,  but  we  believe  the  anad- 
romous fish  is  a  national  fish,  not  only 
for  the  States  but  the  Nation  itself 
and  returns  to  us  many  dollars  over.  It 
is  a  renewable  income,  if  you  like  to 
call  it.  through  this  research  in  the 
protection  of  those  anadromous  fish, 
the  propagation  of  those  fish  that  we 
are  able  to  generate  massive  amounts 
of  dollars. 

So  again  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  legislation.  I  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  amounts  asked 
for  by  the  administration  never  have 
been  asked  for;  we  as  a  committee  saw 
fit  and  actually  authorized  the  money 
in  the  previous  years  that  we  asked  for 
this  year.     

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska,  I  understand  his  point 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  committee 
and  I  do  not  come  here  as  an  expert 
on  the  issues  involved.  I  am  certain 
the  committee  has  a  lot  more  in-depth 
knowledge  of  the  matters  than  I  do  in 
terms  of  the  issues  involved. 

But  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  problem  is  we  have  talked 
about  the  wisdom  of  committees  out 
here  year  after  year  and  week  after 
week.  And  what  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  is  the  cumulative  effect  of 
all  of  that  was  that  over  the  last  5 
years  we  have  overspent  our  own 
budgets  by  $150  billion  or  more.  That 
is  my  problem  with  all  of  this,  that 
each  time  I  see  one  of  these  bills, 
where  we  go  over  and  above  the 
budget.  I  know  that  that  is  one  little 
ingredient,  one  more  ingredient  into 
that  problem. 
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I  think  we  have  got  to  stem  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  out  of  this  place  before 
we  have  any  hope  of  dealing  with  that 
deficit  at  aU. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
jrieldlng. 

•  Bir.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1025.  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize appropriations  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 


servation Act  at  current  levels  of  $7.5 
million  during  fiscal  years  1986.  1987. 
and  1988. 

The  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation 
Act  was  enacted  in  1965  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving,  developing  and  en- 
hancing the  anadromous  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  Nation.  Anadromous 
fishery  resources  in  this  country  rep- 
resent an  extremely  valuable  commer- 
cial and  recreational  commodity. 
Steelhead  trout,  walleye  pike,  striped 
bass.  shad,  sturgeon,  herring,  and  sev- 
eral species  of  salmon  contribute  heav- 
ily to  commercial  and  recreational 
fisheries  in  30  of  our  States  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  [FCZ]. 

Programs  are  carried  out  under  the 
act  by  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  the  Interior  on  a  50-50  matching 
fund  basis  with  the  States,  except 
when  two  or  more  States  are  con- 
cerned with  a  program  involving  a 
common  stream  or  river,  in  which 
case,  the  Federal  share  is  increased  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram. To  date,  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  such  projects  have 
been  borne  by  the  recipients. 

Although  no  legislative  changes 
have  been  proposed  to  the  Anadro- 
mous Fish  Conservation  Act.  at  issue 
today  is  whether  the  program  truly 
addresses  Federal  objectives  instead  of 
simply  State  objectives,  and  whether 
funding  of  the  projects  carried  out 
under  this  program  is  a  legitimate 
Federal  role.  The  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  programs  have  come 
under  increased  criticism  from  the  ad- 
ministration as  inappropriate  to  re- 
ceive continued  Federal  support.  The 
failure  of  these  programs  to  address 
national  priorities  and  objectives  in- 
stead of  State  interests  is  the  most 
common  charge.  In  fact,  for  the  last  3 
fiscal  years,  both  of  these  programs 
have  been  slated  for  termination  in 
the  administration's  proposed  budget. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  participate  in 
the  management  of  this  country's 
anadromous  fishery  resources.  Anad- 
romous fish  species  migrate  across 
State.  Federal,  and  international 
waters,  and  necessitate  State  and  Fed- 
eral coordination  for  proper  and  suc- 
cessful management.  H.R.  1025  au- 
thorizes the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Commerce  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  States  and  other 
non-Federal  organizations  for  projects 
designed  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  act.  Furthermore,  agreements 
made  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  under  the  United  States/ 
Canada  Salmon  Treaty  require  the  au- 
thorization of  fimds  to  fulfill  research 
obligations  pursuant  to  that  treaty. 

I  will  conclude  this  statement  with 
the  contention  that  H.R.  1025.  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  at  current  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988.  and 


which  passed  both  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Environment  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries by  unanimous  consent,  repre- 
sents a  legitimate  Federal  responsibil- 
ity and  addresses  national  interests  of 
exceptional  value.  I  strongly  endorse 
the  passage  of  this  bill  and  encourage 
my  fellow  Members  to  act  positively 
on  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
additional  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jones]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1025. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarics  on  the  bill  just  consid- 
ered. H.R.  1025^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERJURISDICTIONAL     FISHER- 
IES RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1028)  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  management  of 
priority  interjurisdictional  fishery  re- 
sources, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1028 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "  Inter jurisdictioiuU 
Fisheries  Research  Act  of  1M5". 

Sec.  2.  Pdhtosis.— The  purposes  of  this 
Act  are- 
CD  to  promote  and  encourage  State  re- 
search in  support  of  the  management  of  pri- 
ority interjurisdictional  fishery  resources; 
and 

(2)  to  promote  and  encourage  manage- 
ment of  priority  interjurisdictional  fishery 
resources  throughout  thieir  range. 

Sk.  3.  DarmiTioiis.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 
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(1)  The  term  "Federal  fishery  muutge- 
ment  plan"  means  a  plan  developed  pursu- 
ant to  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  the  fisheries,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  April  13,  1976 
(Public  Law  94-265;  90  SUt.  331  et  seq.). 

(2)  The  term  "fishery  resource"  means 
flnflsh.  moUusks.  crustaceans,  and  any 
other  form  of  marine  animal  or  plant  life, 
other  than  marine  mammals  and  birds. 

(3)  The  term  "Interjurisdictional  fishery 
resource"  means— 

(A)  a  fishery  resource  for  which  there 
exists  a  Federal  fishery  management  plan 
and,  for  which  a  fishery  occurs  in  waters 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  States 
and  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  estab- 
lished by  Proclamation  Numbered  5030, 
dated  March  10.  1983; 

(B)  a  fishery  resource  for  which  there 
exists  intersUte  fishery  ntanagement  plan: 
or 

(4)  The  term  "IntersUte  fishery  manage- 
ment plan"  means  a  plan  for  managing  fish- 
eries developed  and  adopted  by  an  Interstate 
commission. 

(5)  The  term  "IntersUte  commission" 
means  a  commission  or  other  administrative 
body  esUbllshed  by  an  intersUte  compact. 

(6)  The  term  "intersUte  compact"  means 
a  compact  that  has  been  entered  into  by  two 
or  more  SUtes.  esUbllshed  for  the  purposes 
of  conserving  and  maiwging  interjurisdic- 
tional fishery  resources  throughout  their 
range,  and  consented  to  and  approved  by 
Congress. 

(7)  The  term  "project"  means  a  program 
for  research  In  support  of  the  management 
of  an  interjurisdictional  fishery  resource. 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(9)  The  term  "SUte"  means  any  of  the 
several  SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  or  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(10)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  commission,  or  official 
of  a  SUte  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the 
SUte  to  regulate  commercial  fisheries. 

(C)  a  fishery  resource  which  migrates  be- 
tween the  waters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
two  or  more  SUtes  bordering  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

For  purposes  of  applying  section  5  during 
fiscal  year  1986.  a  Federal  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  or  an  intersUte  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  fishery  resource  need  not 
be  in  existence,  but  a  plan  of  either  kind  for 
that  resource  must  be  in  the  development 
process  during  that  year. 

Sec.  4.  AppoBTiomtKHT.— (a)(1)  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  8(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  SUtes  on  October  1  of  each 
fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practica- 
ble. The  amount  of  funds  apportioned  to 
each  SUte  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  ratio  which  the  equally 
weighted  average  of  the  volume  and  value 
of  fishery  resources  harvested  by  domestic 
commercial  fishermen  and  received  within 
such  SUte  during  the  three  most  recent  cal- 
endar years  for  which  data  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  are  available  bears  to  the 
total  equally  weighted  average  of  the 
volume  and  value  of  all  fishery  resources 
harvested  by  domestic  commercial  fisher- 
men received  within  all  of  the  SUtes  during 
those  calendar  years. 

(2)  No  SUte  may  receive  an  apportion- 
ment under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  If  the  equally  weighted  average  of  the 
volume  and  value  of  fishery  resoimses  har- 
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vested  by  domestic  commercial  fishermen 
and  received  within  such  SUte  during  the 
three  most  recent  calendar  years  for  which 
daU  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  are  avail- 
able Is  leas  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  total  equaUy  weighted  average  of  the 
volume  and  value  of  all  fishery  resources 
harvested  by  domestic  commercial  fisher- 
men and  received  within  all  of  the  SUtes 
during  those  three  calendar  years  unless— 

(A)  the  SUte  U  a  signatory  to  an  inter- 
sUte fishery  compact:  or 

(B)  the  SUte  borders  one  or  more  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

(3)  No  SUte  which  Is  a  signatory  to  an 
intersUte  fishery  compact,  or  which  borders 
one  or  more  of  the  Great  Lakes,  may  receive 
an  apportionment  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  subsection  which  is  leas  than  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  apportionment  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(4)  No  SUte  may  receive  an  apportion- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsec- 
tion which  is  more  than  6  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  funds  available  for  appor- 
tionment for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Any  part  of  an  apportionment  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  any  SUte— 

(1)  that  is  not  obligated  during  that  year 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  SUte  noti- 
fies the  Secretary  that  it  does  not  wish  to 
receive  that  part:  or 

(3)  that  is  returned  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  SUte— 

may  not  be  considered  to  be  apix>rtloned  to 
that  SUte  and  shall  be  added  to  such  funds 
as  are  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  8(a) 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  appropriated  for  such  next 
year)  for  apportionment  under  subsection 
(a).  Any  notification  or  return  of  funds  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  by  a  SUte 
is  Irrevocable. 

Sec.  5.  Stati  Phojtcts.— (aXl)  Any  SUte 
may.  through  its  SUte  agency  or  an  Inter- 
sUte commission,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
proposal  for  a  project  which  Includes  full 
plans,  specifications,  and  cost  estimates  for 
such  project.  The  total  cost  of  all  Items  in- 
cluded for  engineering,  planning,  inspection, 
and  unforeseen  contingencies  In  connection 
with  any  works  to  be  constructed  as  part  of 
such  a  proposed  project  shall  not  exceed  10 
per  centimi  of  the  total  cost  of  such  works, 
and  shall  be  paid  by  the  SUte  as  a  part  of 
iU  contribution  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
works. 

(2)  No  part  of  any  fimds  appropriated 
under  any  authorization  contained  in  sec- 
tion 8  may  be  obligated  with  respect  to  any 
project  until  the  proposal  for  such  project 
has  been  submitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary, before  approving  any  proposal  for  a 
project,  must  evaluate  the  proposal  as  to— 

(A)  the  soundness  of  design: 

(B)  the  possibilities  of  securing  productive 
results: 

(C)  the  minimization  of  duplication  with 
other  research  projects  in  support  of  the 
management  of  interjurisdictional  fishery 
resources  and  carried  out  under  this  Act  or 
under  any  other  law  or  regulation; 

(D)  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  project; 

(E)  the  methods  proposed  for  monitoring 
and  evaluating  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
project; 

(P)  the  consistency  of  the  project  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  specified  in  secUon  2; 
and 

(G)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

(3)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 


not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project  unless— 

(A)  the  SUte  has  adopted  the  IntersUte 
fishery  management  plan  for  the  resource 
to  which  the  project  applies;  or 

(B)  the  SUte  has  adopted  fishery  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  has  determined 
are  consistent  with  the  Federal  fishery  man- 
agement plan  for  the  species  to  which  the 
project  applies; 

in  which  case  the  Federal  share  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  project. 

(4)(A)  If  the  Secretary  approves  or  disap- 
proves a  proposal  for  a  project,  he  shall 
promptly  give  written  notlflcaUon.  Includ- 
ing, if  disapproved,  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  disapproval,  to  the  SUte 
agency  submitting  the  proposal  or.  if  the 
proposal  is  submitted  through  an  IntersUte 
commission,  such  commission  and  the  SUte. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  funds  ap- 
portioned under  this  section  to  any  SUte 
shaU  be  treated  as  having  been  obligated 
with  respect  to  a  project  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  written  notification  of  ap- 
proval required  under  subparagraph  (A)  for 
the  project  proposal  is  made. 

(b)  The  expenditure  of  funds  under  this 
Act  shaU  be  applied  only  to  projects  for 
which  a  proposal  has  been  approved  under 
subsection  (a),  and  If  otherwise  appUed  such 
funds  shall  be  replaced  by  the  SUte  before 
the  SUte  may  receive  any  additional  funds 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
project  carried  out  under  a  proposal  ap- 
proved by  him  has  been  completed,  or 
where  he  otherwise  deems  it  appropriate,  he 
shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  pro(>er  author- 
ity of  the  SUte.  or  to  the  official  or  deposi- 
tory designated  by  the  intersUte  commis- 
sion If  the  SUte  agency  specifies  that  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  to  the  intersUte  com- 
mission, the  Federal  share  of  the  project. 
Any  payment  made  to  an  intersUte  commis- 
sion shaU  be  charged  against  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  SUte  concerned. 

Sac.  6.  PaonBTY.— (a)  AU  work,  including 
the  furnishing  of  labor  and  materials, 
needed  to  complete  any  project  approved  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  performed  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  SUte 
agency,  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Title  to  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  completing  any  project  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  vests  in  the  SUte. 

<b)  If  a  SUte  disposes  of  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  acquired  under  this  chapter, 
the  SUte  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes  the  amount  of  any  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  property  disposed  to  the 
extent  of  and  In  the  same  ratio  that  funds 
provided  by  this  chapter  were  used  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  property.  In  no  case  shall 
the  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  this  section  exceed  the 
amount  of  funds  provided  by  this  chapter 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  property  involved. 

Sk.  7.  RxpoRTS.— After  consulUtion  with 
the  SUtes  receiving  fimds  under  this  Act 
and  with  any  intersUte  commission  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  a  project  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtion  of  the  Senate  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  each  second  fiscal  year  occurring 


after  that  fiscal  year,  a  report  which  con- 
Uins— 

(Da  description  of  each  project  receiving 
funds  under  this  Act  duriiig  the  last  two 
fiscal  yean  ending  before  such  report  is  sub- 
mitted: 

(2)  a  specification  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  total  amount  of  fuinds  from  each  SUte 
spent  on  each  project  receiving  funds  under 
this  Act  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
ending  before  such  report  is  submitted; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  each  project  receiving 
funds  under  this  Act  during  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  ending  before  such  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  determine  whether  such  project  is 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  a  sUtement  specifying  all  funds  which 
have  been  apportioned  pursuant  to  section 
5(a)  and  are  available  for  obligation  by  a 
SUte  or  the  Secretary  but  which  have  not 
been  obligated. 

Sac.  8.  AUTHOUZATIOM  OF  AppionuA- 
noR.— (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
apportionment  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  $5,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987.  and  1988. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
in  subsection  (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce $2,500,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987.  and  1988.  which  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  in  such  amounte  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
give  a  preference  to  those  SUtes  In  which 
he  determines  there  is  a  commercial  fishery 
failure  or  serious  disruption  affecting  future 
production  due  to  a  fishery  resource  disas- 
ter arising  from  natural  or  undermined 
causes  in  providing  funds  to  SUtes  under 
this  subsection,  and  any  sums  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  may  be  used 
either  by  the  SUtes  or  directly  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  cooperation  with  the  SUtes  for 
any  purpose  that  the  Secretary  determines 
is  appropriate  to  restore  the  fishery  affect- 
ed by  such  failure  to  prevent  a  similar  fail- 
ure in  the  future:  Provided  further.  That 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  use  as  grants  for  char- 
tering fishing  vessels.  Amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounU  authorized 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  $350,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1986,  1987.  and  1988  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  following  intersUte  com- 
missions to  develop  intersUte  fishery  man- 
agement plans  for  interjurisdictional  fishery 
resources: 

(1)  The  commission  esUbllshed  by  the  At- 
lantic SUtes  Marine  Fisheries  Compact,  as 
consented  to  and  approved  by  Public  Iaw 
77-539  (56  SUt.  267).  approved  May  4.  1942. 

(2)  The  commission  esUbllshed  by  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Compact,  as  consent- 
ed to  and  approved  by  Public  Law  80-232  (61 
SUt.  419),  approved  July  24,  1947. 

"(3)  The  commission  established  by  the 
Gulf  SUtes  Marine  Fisheries  Compact,  as 
consented  to  and  approved  by  Public  Law 
81-66  (63  SUt.  70),  approved  May  19.  1949." 

Sec.  9.  RKnu.— The  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
(16  UJ3.C.  779  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

Sic.  10.  Effective  Date.— The  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  I. 
1985.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  denunded? 


ISx.  LENT.  &Ir.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoMBS]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Torlt  [Mr.  Lent]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joms]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  srield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

ISx.  Speaker.  H.R.  1028,  the  Interju- 
risdictional Fisheries  Research  Act  of 
1985.  is  a  careful  attempt  to  redirect 
Federal  funds  and  improve  the  man- 
agement of  our  fishery  resources. 

It  repeals  the  existing  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development 
Act,  a  Federal-State  program  to  en- 
courage research,  management,  and 
development  of  our  (x>mmercial  fisher- 
ies. The  current  program  provides 
matching  funds  to  the  States  for  fish- 
ery projects  m>proved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  the  Federal  share  is  75 
percent  but.  for  projects  supporting 
interstate  fishery  management  plans, 
it  may  be  up  to  90  percent. 

The  administration  has  criticized 
the  current  program  as  an  improper 
use  of  Federal  funds.  It  erroneously 
claims  that  the  program's  benefits  go 
only  to  the  States.  However,  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  says 
that  from  45  to  90  percent  of  such 
funds  actually  support  Federal  fishery 
management  plans.  Moreover,  the 
changes  proposed  in  H.R.  1028  would 
ensure  that  national  fishery  needs  and 
goals  are  addressed. 

H.R.  1028  would  rewrite  existing  law 
to  support  research  needed  to  manage: 
First,  those  species  for  which  there 
exists  a  Federal  fishery  management 
plan  and  for  which  fisheries  take  place 
in  Federal  and  State  waters;  second, 
those  species  for  which  there  are 
interstate  fishery  management  plans; 
and  third,  those  species  which  migrate 
between  the  waters  of  States  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  Federal  share  would  be  the 
same  but  States  harvesting  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
volume  and  value  of  fish  landed  in  the 
United  States  would  not  receive  fund- 
ing unless  they  are  party  to  an  inter- 
state fishery  compact.  Eligible  States 
would  receive  from  1  to  6  percent  of 
available  funds. 

H.R.  1028  would  authorize  $5  million 
for  fishery  research  projects,  $2.5  mil- 
lion to  mitigate  for  commercial  fishery 
resource  disasters  due  to  natural  or 
unknown  causes,  and  $350,000  for  the 
Atlantic  States.  Gulf  States,  and  Pacif- 
ic Marine  Fishery  Commissions  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and 
1988. 


I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Bbbaux  and 
Mr.  Totmc  on  this  bill.  Because  we  re- 
quire State  contributions,  the  Federal 
dollars  will  accomplish  anjrwhere  from 
10  to  25  percent  more  than  those  in- 
vested in  strictly  Federal  programs. 
Also  the  States  typically  carry  out 
such  research  for  less  cost  thus  assur- 
ing even  more  mileage  for  Federal  dol- 
lars. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  LENT.  Idr.  Speaker,  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1028.  the  bill  that  repeals  the  ex- 
isting Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  and  establishes 
an  Interjurisdictional  Fisheries  Re- 
search Program. 

Fisheries  research  is  an  essential 
component  of  our  ability  to  make  in- 
formed decisions  about  the  conserva- 
tion and  wise  use  of  the  Nation's  fish- 
eries resources.  The  encouragement  of 
the  conservation  and  management  of 
interjurisdictional  fishery  resources  is 
certainly  a  Federal  responsibility.  The 
rationale  behind  HJl.  1028  enhances 
the  national  interest  by  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  interstate  com- 
pacts to  develop  interstate  fishery 
management  plans  and  by  promoting 
State  research  only  in  support  of  the 
management  of  interjurisdictional 
fishery  resources. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  States 
funding  opportunities  would  be  re- 
duced under  the  new  Interjtirisdic- 
tional  Fisheries  Research  Prttgram.  I 
believe  that  such  a  change  is  justified 
when  we  (x>nsider  the  great  need  to  es- 
tablish new  priorities  in  Federal 
spending  as  we  reduce  the  huge  Feder- 
al deficit  which  threatens  the  Nation's 
long-term  growth  and  prosperity. 
Under  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act,  States 
grants  are  used  to  support  projects  fo- 
cusing on  such  diverse  needs  as  aqua- 
culture  production,  the  construction 
of  fish  culture,  fish  landing  and  re- 
search laboratory  facilities,  the  (in- 
struction of  research  vessels,  fishing 
industry  extension  services,  and  sea- 
food marketing. 

The  new  program  proposed  in  H.R. 
1028.  however,  focuses  entirely  on  re- 
search in  support  of  fishery  manage- 
ment, a  traditional  and  appropriate 
Federal  role.  By  focusing  only  on  fish- 
ery resources  for  which  there  exists  a 
management  plan,  the  bill  limits  the 
program  to  benefiting  only  those  re- 
sources which  have  been  determined 
to  be  of  a  conservation  and  manage- 
ment priority. 

ILR.  1028  was  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1985,  by  Congressman  Breaux 
and  Congressman  Totmc.  On  Febru- 
ary 21,  1985.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Environment  received  testimo- 
ny from  the  marine  fisheries  conunis- 
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slons  and  from  representatives  of 
State  and  environmental  interests  in 
support  of  the  blU.  On  March  5.  1985, 
the  subcommittee  met  to  mark  up 
H.R.  1028.  and  a  ktoup  of  amendments 
were  offered  en  bloc  by  Mr.  Brsaux 
which  were  unanimously  approved  by 
the  subcommittee.  Those  amendments 
contained  four  principal  provisions: 

First,  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  In- 
terjurisdictional Fisheries  Research 
Program  to  Include  sedentary  shellfish 
and  moUusk  species,  such  as  oysters, 
clams,  and  crabs,  but  only  those  for 
which  fisheries  in  interstate  or  Feder- 
al fishery  management  plans  exist. 

Second,  to  allow  a  1-year  grace 
period  for  projects  to  qualify  for  this 
program  when  the  species  in  question 
is  covered  under  a  Federal  or  inter- 
state plan  which  is  still  under  develop- 
ment. The  amendment  provided 
NMFS  with  the  discretion  to  deter- 
mine which  plans  are  actually  under 
development  during  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  allows  projects  to  be  funded  for 
these  species  during  that  year.  After 
October  1.  1987.  however,  eligibility 
would  be  limited  to  only  those  species 
for  which  a  plan  is  in  place. 

Third,  to  require  NMFS  to  provide 
to  the  applicants  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  why  any  given  project  proposal 
is  disapproved. 

Fourth,  to  provide  a  separate  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
three  marine  interstate  fishery  com- 
missions on  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and 
gulf  coasts.  Although  these  commis- 
sions have  become  essential  to  State 
and  Federal  fishery  management  ef- 
forts, no  congressional  authorization 
of  NMFS  funding  for  the  commissions' 
plan  development  efforts  now  exists. 

On  March  13,  1985.  the  fuU  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee met  to  mark  up  H.R.  1028  and  re- 
ported the  bill  unanimously  without 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  H.R.  1028 
today  will  ensure  the  continuation  of  a 
strong  Federal /State  Fisheries  Re- 
search Program  in  support  of  the 
management  of  interjurisdictional 
commercial  fisheries  resources.  The 
benefits  of  the  $2.5  billion  commercial 
fishing  industry  to  the  national  econo- 
my are  significant,  and  the  narrow 
focus  of  H.R.  1028  on  State  and  Feder- 
al research  in  support  of  the  manage- 
ment of  interjurisdictional  fisheries 
Justifies  the  continuation  of  this  im- 
portant Federal  program.  This  bill  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  raise  the  same  basic  point 
with  regard  to  this  legislation  as  I  did 
the  previous  legislation,  and  that  is 
that  this  is  a  bill  that  the  administra- 


tion opposes  because  it  Is  not  included 
as  a  part  of  their  budget  and  so  there- 
fore this  is  add-on  spending  over  and 
above  that  which  the  administration 
has  budgeted  for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987,  and  1988. 

I  think  that  it  Is  Important  to  recog- 
nize that  when  you  begin  to  add  these 
things  up,  they  begin  to  amount  to 
real  money.  We  talk  about  $7.5  million 
in  the  bill  before  us.  If  you  take  a  look 
at  the  bill  before  us  and  you  take  a 
look  at  this  bill,  and  you  add  up  the 
spending  that  we  are  authorizing  in 
the  two  bills  we  have  got  before  us. 
you  come  out  with  $46.5  billion  that 
we  are  in  the  process  of  authorizing 
here  on  the  floor  today.  $46.5  billion 
over  and  above  any  budget  request 
that  has  come  out  of  the  administra- 
tion. If  you  want  to  wonder  why  we 
get  ourselves  into  budget  problems, 
that  is  where  it  is  coming  from.  We 
end  up  with  not  Just  a  few  million,  we 
end  up  with 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Did 
the  gentleman  say  billion  or  million? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  sorry,  million. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  the  gentleman  said  billion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  said  blUion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  term  in  which  you 
think. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  sorry,  I  correct 
that.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man would  come  to  the  floor  with 
quite  that  much,  and  I  apologize  to 
the  gentleman.  I  get  used  to  using  bil- 
lions in  this  argument,  and  so  on.  I 
think  we  do  have  to  correct  it  and  say 
it  is  millions.  In  my  district,  millions 
mean  a  little  bit,  though,  too. 

But  we  are  talking  about  $46.5  mil- 
lion in  new  spending  here  over  a 
period  of  the  next  3  to  4  fiscal  years. 
And  that  again  is  precisely  where  we 
end  up  overspending  and  end  up  with 
deficit  add-ons. 

So  I  would  ask  for  a  no  vote  on  the 
legislation,  not  because  it  is  not  doing 
something  worthwhile— the  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  pointed 
out  that  there  are  worthwhile  activi- 
ties included  under  these  bills— but  be- 
cause as  a  nation  the  administration, 
in  deciding  their  priorities,  has  said  it 
is  something  we  caimot  afford,  and  I 
am  not  convinced  that  Congress  has 
the  will  to  find  places  to  afford  this 
kind  of  activity  within  other  spending 
in  their  budget.  At  least  we  have 
shown  In  the  past  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  discipline  ourselves  in  that  way. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consumer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  YouhgI. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  makes 
some  good  points  about  overspending, 
but  let  us  make  one  thing  perfectly 
clear  The  request  the  President  made 
has  been  zero,  but  that  does  not  make 
it  necessarily  right.  The  gentleman 
says  we  have  overspent.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress  to  cut  the 
$51  billion.  It  is  the  decision  of  this 
committee  led  by  Mr.  Joins  and  Mr. 
Brkacx  and  myself,  that  we  need  to 
spend  these  moneys  for  a  renewable 
resource,  and  we  shall  do  that. 

I  do  not  believe  OMB  has  the  insight 
as  we  do  on  these  programs;  nor  does 
the  President,  and  I  believe  correctly. 
We  should  cut  the  budget,  but  this  is 
an  area  that  needs  to  be  financed.  Just 
because  the  President  comes  down 
with  some  recommendations  does  not 
make  it  right. 

What  I  am  worried  about  in  the 
Congress  is  that  I  keep  hearing  people 
on  my  side,  and  yes,  on  the  other  side 
to  some  extent,  saying  the  President, 
the  President,  the  President.  He  is  my 
President,  but  this  is  a  three-branch 
form  of  government.  As  long  as  we 
agree  that  there  have  to  be  cuts  made 
in  certain  areas,  that  is  the  goal  we 
should  seek. 

This  is  within  the  congressional 
budget:  the  moneys  that  will  be  appro- 
priated will  be  less  than  authorized. 
They  are  at  an  authorized  level  for  a 
certain  reason.  Again,  I  want  to  stress 
we  have  to  utilize  this  form  of  govern- 
ment and  utilize  the  responsibility  of 
the  legislative  branch  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch. 

I  hope  that  this  Nation  never  gets 
panicked  into  a  situation  where  we 
rely  totally  upon  the  executive  branch 
to  have  all  the  expertise  in  all  the 
fields.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  we 
ought  to  go  home.  We  should  not  have 
the  responsibility  of  elected  officials. 

Again,  although  the  gentleman 
makes  some  good  points  about  the 
total  deficit  and  interest  paid  on  that 
deficit,  and  the  threat  it  places  on  this 
Nation,  we  as  the  Congress  have  to 
make  the  choices.  This  is  one  choice 
this  committee  saw  fit  to  reauthorize 
at  a  certain  level. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3rieldlng  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  think  that  we  necessari- 
ly ought  to  take  the  dictates  from  the 
administration.  The  problem  that  I 
have  is  though  that  constantly  we 
hear  on  this  House  floor,  people  who 
come  out  here  and  who  are  blaming 
the  deficit  on  the  President. 

The  point  that  this  gentleman  is 
making  is:  This  is  how  we  add  onto 


those  deficits:  that  Is  where  these  defi- 
cits come  from  and  the  President  is 
not  to  blame  when  we  come  out  to  the 
floor  with  these  kinds  of  add  ons. 

The  gentleman  is  right:  We  have  a 
chance  to  set  our  own  priorities,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  the  very  least  we 
ought  to  set  priorities  that  are  then 
within  the  overall  limit  set  for  us  by 
the  administration  because  the  prob- 
lem here  is  that  we  cannot  even  live 
within  our  own  budgets.  I  would  not 
even  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  how 
far  we  have  overspent  the  President's 
budgets  in  that  same  5-year  period.  I 
do  know  that  the  figure  is  $150  billion 
that  we  have  overspent  our  own  budg- 
ets. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  V[x.  Speaker, 
to  finalize  my  statement.  I  would  say 
that  the  correct  position  we  should 
have  is  piddng  where  we  shall  cut; 
when  we  shall  cut:  and  how  much  we 
shall  cut,  or  how  much  we  shall  au- 
thorize. As  long  as  this  body  sits  as  it 
does,  that  is  our  responsibility. 

I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
there  has  been  too  much  rhetoric  in 
the  press  that  it  is  the  President's  defi- 
cit. Every  dollar  that  we  are  in  debt 
today  was  created  by  the  Congress 
over  the  period  of  40-some-odd  years. 
That  is  our  responsibility.  But.  in  this 
panic,  I  hope  the  press  also  recoi^iices 
that  if  we  keep  blaming  the  President 
or  actually  asking  the  President,  the 
President  actually  gathers  too  much 
power  around  him.  I  have  urged  my 
colleagues  to  keep  remembering  our 
responsibilities:  It  is  our  problem;  it  is 
our  problems  to  cut;  it  is  our  problem 
to  prioritize  where  we  shall  vpeoA  our 
money.  This  is  one  case  where  this 
committee  saw  fit  to  reauthorize  iu>- 
proximately  $15  million  for  a  renew- 
able resource  that  will  generate 
money.  That  does  not  mean  that  it 
wiU  be  appropriated,  but  it  means  that 
we  have  authorized  it. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  It  is  vital  if  we 
are  to  have  the  renewable  fisheries 
which  are  vital  to  this  Nation's  protein 
levels. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  what  we 
are  doing:  We  are  talking  about  one  of 
the  highest  level  protein  sources  of 
food  that  we  know  of,  and  that  is  sea- 
food. We  are  faced  with  a  series  of  en- 
dangered species  within  the  family  of 
fish.  AU  of  this  $12  to  $14  million  now 
Is  going  to  be  used,  with  safe  participa- 
tion, to  try  to  save,  salvage,  and  im- 
prove this  source  of  food  for  what 
might  someday  be  a  hungry  nation. 

So  I  ask  for  a  yes  vote  on  these  two 
bills.  We  are  talking  about  a  total  of 
maybe  $12,  maybe  $14  million  not  bil- 
lion, let  us  get  that  straight,  million 
dollars.  That  is  all. 

•  Mr.     BONKER.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  both 


HJl.  1025  and  HJl.  1028,  legislation  to 
preserve  a  Federal  commitment  to  im- 
portant research  on  anadromous  and 
interjurisdictional  commercial  fisher- 
ies stocks. 

Chairman  Joms.  Chairman  Bhbaox. 
and  Mr.  Yoomg  of  Alaska  deserve  high 
maiiu  for  their  leadership  in  main- 
taining and  refining  these  lnu>ortant 
research  efforts;  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, on  the  other  hand,  deserves 
low  marks  for  its  relentless  efforts  to 
dismantle  these  Important  and  cost-ef- 
fective programs. 

The  administration's  proposal  to 
eliminate  both  of  these  programs  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  we  have  Just  put  into  place 
the  United  States-Canada  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty  after  15  years  of  diffi- 
cult and  controversial  negotiations. 
This  treaty  entails  a  Federal  obliga- 
tion to  provide  the  data  collection  and 
research  necessary  for  effective  inter- 
national management,  as  well  as  en- 
hancement of  certain  salmon  stocks. 
During  testimony  on  these  two  biUs  at 
the  subcommittee  level,  administra- 
tion witnesses  were  unable  to  Justify 
dismantling  a  proven  Federal-State 
matching  research  effort,  only  to  re- 
place it  with  a  new  program  financed 
exclusively  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  fulfill  our  new  treaty 
obligations. 

HJL  loss,  UAUTHOKIZDIG  THX  AHAOKOlfOns 
PISH  OORSnVATIOH  ACT 

The  Anadromous  Fish  Research  Pro- 
gram was  established  in  1965,  under 
section  4  of  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
servation Act.  The  act  established  a 
Joint,  Federal-State  program  for  re- 
search, development,  and  management 
of  salmon,  steelhead  trout,  striped 
bass.  shad,  and  other  fish  that  migrate 
from  the  ocean  to  freshwater  to 
spawn. 

The  logic  of  such  a  program  is  obvi- 
ous: Because  of  their  highly  migratory 
nature,  these  fish  pass  through  many 
different  Jurisdictions,  and  a  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State program  allows  a  coordinat- 
ed approach  to  research  and  manage- 
ment. According  to  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  bulk  of 
the  research  provides  information  to 
satisfy  international  fishery  treaty  ob- 
ligations or  for  Federal  fishery  man- 
agement efforts  imder  the  Magnuson 
Act. 

The  Washington  Department  of 
Fisheries,  for  example,  uses  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conser- 
vation Act  to  undertake  ocean  sam- 
pling, freshwater  salmon  production 
evaluations,  tagging  studies,  wild  stock 
assessments,  and  a  variety  of  related 
research  activities.  One  of  the  most 
important  alms  of  this  research  is  the 
minimization  of  overharvesting  and 
season  closures. 

In  each  of  the  past  3  years,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  recom- 
mended the  termination  of  the  Anad- 
romous Fish  Research  Program,  and 


next  year's  White  House  budget  pro- 
posal continues  this  short^hted  phi- 
losophy. 

HJl.  1028  would  reauthorize  section 
4  of  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  at  the  existing  $7.5  million 
annual  level.  In  fiscal  year  1985,  Con- 
gress appropriated  $3  million  for  the 
program,  and  a  similar  level  in  fiscal 
year  1986  would  enable  many  impor- 
tant research  efforts  to  go  forward. 

HJL  loss.  THE  IinBUimUDICnOMA];, 


ACT  OP  i»as 

HJl.  1028  would  repeal  the  existing 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  (Public  Law  88-309). 
and  establish  a  new  research  program 
devoted  to  Federal  management  of  pri- 
ority migratory  fish  species  through- 
out their  range. 

The  current  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1964  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  fisheries  re- 
sources through  State  matching 
grants  for  research  and  development 
projects.  In  Washington  State,  pro- 
gram funds  have  been  used  to  assess 
groundf  ish  stocks,  manage  the  dunge- 
ness  crab  harvest,  to  evaluate  underu- 
tilized invertebrate  species,  and  much 
more.  As  with  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Program  in  Washington 
State,  one  important  goal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Program  has  been  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  overharvest  and  de- 
struction of  these  increasingly  valua- 
ble marine  resources. 

In  fiscal  year  1985,  Congress  i4>pro- 
priated  $5  million  under  the  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  Reagan  administration, 
as  it  has  in  each  of  the  past  3  years, 
has  proposed  terminating  this  pro- 
gram as  part  of  its  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  proposal. 

Despite  the  important  activities  un- 
dertaken in  Washington  State,  I  im- 
derstand  the  concern  of  many  that 
commercial  development  may  not  be 
an  i4>propriate  Federal  responsibility 
and  that  the  program  has  not  pursued 
national  objectives.  I  believe  the  modi- 
fications in  the  program  proposed  in 
HJl.  1028  adequately  address  these 
concerns,  and  target  Federal  research 
activities  to  interstate  management 
fishery  resources  and  the  achievement 
of  Federal  fishery  management  objec- 
tives. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment Chairman  Joms,  Chairman 
Breaxtx,  and  Mr.  Youmg  for  their  ef- 
forts in  this  area,  and  urge  the  over- 
whelming passage  of  both  measures.* 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  passage  of  HJl.  1028,  the  In- 
terjurisdictional Fisheries  Research 
Act  of  1985.  HJl.  1028.  as  amended, 
has  been  sent  to  the  floor  today  with 
unanimous  approval  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Con- 
servation and  the  Environment  and 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 
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H.R.  1028  is  designed  to  focus  entire- 
ly on  management  of  this  country's 
priority,  interjurisdictional  fishery  re- 
soiuces.  This  bill  would  repeal  the  ex- 
isting Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  (PubUc  Law  88- 
309),  desii^ed  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  U.S.  commerlcal  fishery  re- 
sources. Public  Law  88-309  provides  as- 
sistance to  the  States  in  the  form  of 
matching  grants,  used  by  the  States  to 
conduct  research  and  development 
projects.  As  such.  Public  Law  88-309 
has  been  seriously  challenged  for  sup- 
porting projects  that  would  be  more 
appropriately  fimded  by  the  States  or 
the  fishing  industry  itself.  In  a  time  of 
extreme  fiscal  conservatism,  it  Is 
indeed  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  Justify 
Federal  expenditures  solely  for  State 
or  industry  objectives. 

The  new  program  would  maintain  a 
Federal  partnership  with  the  States 
through  a  Matching  Grant  Program, 
stipulating  funds  to  be  applied  only 
for  research  projects  which  are  in  sup- 
port of  the  management  of  species 
which:  First,  those  which  migrate  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  waters  and 
for  which  there  exists  a  Federal  fish- 
ery management  plan  [FBdP]  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  [PCMAl; 
Second,  those  which  migrate  between 
State  waters  and  for  which  there 
exists  an  interstate  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  developed  by  a  congression- 
ally  approved  IntersUte  Fishery  Com- 
mission: or  third,  those  which  migrate 
between  the  waters  of  States  border- 
ing the  Great  Lakes. 

Amendments  were  added  which 
would  expand  the  scope  of  H.R.  1028 
to  include  shellfish  such  as  oysters 
and  clams  for  which  fisheries  and 
interstate  or  Federal  management 
plans  exist,  and  to  aUow  a  1-year  grace 
period  for  projects  to  qualify  for  this 
program  when  the  species  in  question 
are  covered  under  a  Federal  or  inter- 
state plan  which  is  still  under  develop- 
ment. 

By  limiting  the  program  to  species 
which  are  interjurisdictional  in 
nature,  the  bill  focuses  on  those  spe- 
cies which  require  coordinated  re- 
search for  conservation  and  manage- 
ment; a  national  objective.  By  focusing 
primarily  on  species  for  which  there 
exists  a  miuMgement  plan,  the  bill 
limits  the  program  to  only  those  spe- 
cies which  have  already  been  deter- 
mined to  be  of  a  conservation  and 
management  priority. 

State  eligibility,  apportionment  and 
Federal  match  mechanisms  proposed 
by  the  bill  create  Incentives  for  States 
to  participate  in  the  interstate  man- 
agement of  fishery  resources  and  to 
achieve  consistency  with  interstate  or 
Federal  fishery  management  objec- 
tives. As  such.  I  believe  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  very  defensible  alternative  for 
Federal  fishery  assistance  to  States; 
even  in  a  tight  budgetary  climate. 
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HJl.  1028  would  authorize  appro- 
priations of  $5  million  for  matching 
grants  during  fiscal  years  1985,  1986. 
and  1987,  $2.5  million  to  be  used  for 
projects  designed  to  mitigate  the 
impact  of  fishery  resource  disasters  on 
industry,  and  a  separate  authorization 
of  appropriations  ($350,000)  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  three  IntersUte 
Fisheries  Commissions  on  the  Atlan- 
tic. Pacific,  and  gulf  coasts. 

Effective  management  of  oiu-  Na- 
tion's fishery  resources  requires  a  co- 
ordinated and  well-conceived  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  SUte  and  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  HJ%.  1028  will 
be  effective  In  addressing  those  objec- 
tives. I  wholeheartedly  endorse  this 
legislation  and  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  act  positively  on  this  biU.« 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
fiulher  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoNXs]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1028. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Blr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quroum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  wlU  be 
postponed. 


ROTATION  OF  CHAIRMANSHIP 
OF  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY 
AND  COOPERA-nON  IN 

EUROPE  BETWEEN  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE 

Bflr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 
Senate  bUl  (S.  592)  to  provide  that  the 
chalnnanshlp  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
shall  rotate  between  Members  ap- 
pointed from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Members  appointed  from 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

&5»3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativet    oj   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 

ICnaKIISHIP  OP  COMMISSIOH  AHO 

APPOiimcxirT  OP  craimiaii  and  cocraimiaii 
Sscnoit  1.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  esUblish  a  CommisBlon  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe",  approved 
June  3,  197S  (22  U.S.C.  3003),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  memben  as  follows: 

•(1)  Nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aenUtlves  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 


House  of  RepreaenUUves.  Five  Memben 
shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  party 
and  four  Memben  shall  be  selected,  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  from  the  minority  party. 

"(2)  Nine  Memben  of  the  Senate  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Five 
Memben  shall  be  selected  from  the  majori- 
ty party  of  the  Senate,  after  consultation 
with  the  majority  leader,  and  four  Memben 
■hall  be  selected,  after  consulUtlon  with  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  from  the  mi- 
nority party. 

"(3)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
SUte  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(4)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(5)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  There  shaU  be  a  Chairman  and  a  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

foUowinr 

"(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  odd-num- 
bered Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
leader,  shall  designate  one  of  the  Senate 
Memben  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  even-numbered 
Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaenUUves shall  designate  one  of  the 
House  Memben  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(d)  At  the  beginning  of  each  odd-num- 
bered Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  shall  designate  one  of  the 
House  Memben  as  Cochalrman  of  the  Com- 
mission. At  the  beginning  of  each  even-num- 
bered Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
leader,  shall  designate  one  of  the  Senate 
Memben  as  Codialrman  of  the  Commis- 
sion.". 

(c)  On  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  President  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader, 
shall  designate  one  of  the  Senate  Memben 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  for 
the  duration  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress, 
and  the  SpMker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  designate  one  of  the  House 
Memben  to  serve  as  Cochalrman  of  the 
Commission  for  the  duration  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress. 

pimcnoHS  OP  thx  ooioussioh 
"Sk.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe",  approved  June 
3.  1970  (22  U£.C.  3003).  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "human  rights  and"  after  "relating 
to"  In  the  first  sentence. 

APPBOnUATIONS  POK  THK  COMmSSIOIl 

Sk.  3.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An 
Act  to  esUbllsh  a  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe",  approved  June 
3.  1976  (22  U.S.C.  3007(a».  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  7.  (SKI)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and  fiuic- 
tiona.  Appropriations  to  the  Commission  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

"(2)  Appropriations  to  the  Commission 
shall  be  disbursed  on  vouchere  approved— 

"(A)  jointly  by  the  Ctiairman  and  the  Co- 
chairman,  or 


"(B)  by  a  majority  of  the  memben  of  the 
personnel  and  administration  committee  es- 
tablished punuant  to  section  (Ka).". 

PORXI(»  TSAVKL  POS  OPPICIAL  PUKPOSBS 

Sk.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Act  enUUed  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe",  approved  June 
3.  1976  (33  U.8.C.  3007).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Foreign  travel  for  official  purposes  by 
Commission  memben  and  staff  may  be  au- 
thorised by  either  the  Ctiairman  or  the  Co- 
chairman.". 

STAPP  OP  THX  coiaassiOM 

Sk.  S.  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  esUblish  a  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe",  approved  Jime 
3.  1076  (33  U.S.C.  3008),  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sk.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  stiall  liave  a 
personnel  and  administration  committee 
composed  of  the  CHialrman.  the  Cochalr- 
man. the  senior  Commission  member  from 
the  minority  party  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives,  and  the  senior  Commission 
member  from  the  minority  party  in  the 
Senate. 

"(b)  All  decisions  pertaining  to  the  tilring, 
firing,  and  fixing  of  pay  of  Commission  staff 
personnel  shall  be  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
personnel  and  administration  committee, 
except  that— 

"(1)  the  Chairman  shall  be  entitled  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  of  the  staff  director, 
and  the  Cochalrman  shall  be  entitled  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  of  his  senior  staff 
person:  and 

"(2)  the  Chairman  and  Cochalrman  each 
shall  have  the  authority  to  appoint,  with 
the  approval  of  the  personnel  and  adminis- 
tration committee,  at  least  four  professional 
staff  memben  who  stull  be  responsible  to 
the  Ctiairman  or  the  Cochalrman  (as  the 
case  may  be)  who  appointed  them. 
The  personnel  and  administration  commit- 
tee may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
other  staff  personnel  as  it  deems  desirable. 

"(c>  All  staff  appointments  shall  lie  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  ctiapter  51 
and  sulKtiapter  III  of  ctiapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  general 
schedule  pay  rates. 

"(dXi)  For  purposes  of  pay  and  other  em- 
ployment benefits,  rights,  and  privileges  and 
for  all  other  purposes,  any  employee  of  the 
Commission  stiall  tie  considered  to  lie  a  con- 
gressional employee  as  defined  In  section 
2107  ef  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  3304(cKl)  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  staff  personnel 
of  the  Commission  stiall  tie  considered  as  if 
they  are  in  positions  In  wtiich  they  are  paid 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraptis  (1)  and 
(3)  of  this  sulisectlon  stiall  be  effective  as  of 
June  3.  1976.". 

CPPBCnVS  DATS 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sulwec- 
tion  (b),  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  ttils  Act  or  April  15,  1985, 
wtiichever  is  later. 

(bKl)  The  amendment  made  by  sulxec- 
tlon  (b)  of  the  flnt  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  flnt  day  of  the  One  Hundredth  Con- 
gress. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  8  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Commission 


on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe",  ap- 
proved June  3,  1976  (as  added  by  section  5 
of  this  Act),  stiall  tie  effective  as  of  June  3, 
1976. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wlU  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMi.  Fasckll] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Bflchlgan  [Mr. 
Bhoomiteld]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  basicaUy  the 
same  bill  that  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year.  The  bill  pertains  to  the  structure 
of  the  CommJHslon  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  It  provides  for 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Commission 
to  rotate  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  for  the  Commission  to 
f  imctlon  basically  in  the  same  manner 
as  Joint  Committees  of  the  Congress. 

When  the  Commission  was  created 
in  1976.  the  legislation  called  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  come 
from  the  majortty  party  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  agreed 
to  that  provision  and  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  since  that  time. 

During  the  past  few  years,  however, 
since  the  majority  in  the  other  txxly 
has  l}een  of  thei  opposite  party  from 
the  majority  in  the  House,  Senator 
DoLC  has  urged  that  the  Chair  rotate 
between  the  two  bodies.  When  Senator 
Dole  proposed  an  amendment  in  1983 
to  rotate  the  Chair,  I  indicated  that  I 
had  no  objection  but  I  felt  that  such 
legislation  should  l>e  considered  in  the 
normal  manner  after  hearings  had 
l>een  held  and  legislation  had  l>een 
passed  through  the  committees  in 
lx)th  the  House  and  Senate.  I  intro- 
duced such  legislation  In  late  1983; 
hearings  were  held  in  early  1984;  and 
legislation  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  House  last  year.  Unfortunately, 
the  legislation  did  not  pass  the  Senate 
due  to  some  technical  disagreements 
which  have  now  been  resolved.  Sena- 
tor Dole,  in  consultation  with  myself 
and  other  interested  colleagues,  re- 
Introduced  the  legislation  (S.  592)  in 
the  Senate  this  year.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  2  weeks  ago. 

It  is  basically  the  same  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced and  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year  except  that  it  provides 
for  an  expansion  of  the  Commission 
from  15  to  21  members,  adding  three 
members  each  from  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  legislation  now  pro- 
vides for  five  Meml>ers  from  the  ma- 


jority and  four  from  the  minority 
from  both  Houses.  It  also  provides  for 
establishment  of  the  position  of  Co- 
chairman  and  establishes  the  coequal 
status  of  lx>th  the  House  and  Senate 
and  clarifies  several  technical  matters 
pertaining  to  the  status  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will.  In  my 
opinion,  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Commission  and  involve  more 
Members  of  txith  Houses  in  its  impor- 
tant work.  The  Commission  has. 
during  ite  more  than  8  years  in  exist- 
ence, become  an  important  instrument 
for  congressional  participation  In  the 
Helsinki  process. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
report,  which  has  Just  been  sent  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  concluded  that 
the  Commission  has,  and  I  quote: 

(1)  actively  promoted  a  strong  U.S.  human 
rights  policy  In  the  Helsinki  process.  (3) 
played  a  major  role  In  planning  and  con- 
ducting VJB.  Helsinki  diplomacy,  (3)  made 
Itself  a  principal  Western  source  of  inf  orma- 
Uaa  on  Soviet  and  East  European  violations, 
and  (4)  helped  resolve  nimaerous  family  re- 
unification cases  for  Eastern  victims  of 
Communist  repression. 

The  report,  which  evaluates  how 
well  the  Commission  has  carried  out 
its  mandate  since  It  was  formed  In 
1976.  has  confirmed  what  I  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  Commission  have 
alwasrs  maintained— that  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  a  truly  effective  instru- 
ment of  congressional  Intent  and  that 
it  has  done  its  Job  and  done  it  welL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
the  prlvflege  of  serving  as  the  Commis- 
sion's Chairman  and  I  am  proud  of  Its 
record  of  accomplishment.  I  am 
pleased  that  so  numy  Members  of  Ixith 
the  House  and  Senate  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  Commission's  work  and 
have  supported  its  efforts  to  further 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  free- 
dom in  the  Helsinki  context.  This  bill 
will  provide  greater  opportimity  for 
Members  of  both  Houses  to  partici- 
pate directly  on  the  Commission  and 
will  improve  and  strengthoi  the  Com- 
mission's role  In  the  Helsinki  process. 
As  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Helsin- 
ki accords  approaches  there  is  a  need 
to  expand  our  efforts  to  ensure  that 
the  himian  rights  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  are  otwerved.  It  is 
more  important  than  ever  for  the 
Commission  to  (xintinue  Its  work  on 
behalf  of  those  courageous  souls  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  other  Communist  countries 
who  are  rislting  their  lives  every  day  in 
the  quest  for  human  freedom. 

Since  I  have  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  Senator  Dole  has  become  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  we  both 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  pass 
the  leadership  of  the  Commission  on 
to  others  who  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  the  Commission's  important 
work. .We  have,  therefore,  informally 
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agreed  that  the  Chairman  and  the  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission  should 
be  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
whose  time  constraints  are  not  as 
great  as  those  which  are  now  imposed 
on  both  Senator  Dou  and  mjraelf  be- 
cause of  our  respective  responsibilities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  earlier  in 
my  remarks  this  bill  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  less  than  2  weeks  ago.  Its 
provisions  are  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise between  the  leadership  of  both 
Houses  and  both  parties  represented 
on  the  Commission.  It  represents  a 
step  forward  for  the  Commission  and 
the  strengthening  of  its  role  in  the 
Helsinki  process.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  the  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  provision  In  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  going  to  make  the  commit- 
tee more  of  a  monitor  of  human  rights 
concerns  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  that  is  a 
very,  very  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  noting  that.  I  had  meant  to 
touch  on  that,  but  I  appreciate  him 
bringing  that  point  out. 

lidr.  WALKER.  The  material  that  I 
was  given  here  indicates  that  we  did 
not  have  a  cost  estimate  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Commission  at  the  time 
the  little  blurb  I  have  here  went  to 
press. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  some 
idea  as  to  what  the  annual  costs  are? 

Mr.  FASCELL  As  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  I  testified  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  in  defense 
of  the  budget  of  the  Commission  at 
the  time,  and  we  asked  for  $500,000 
with  authority  to  spend  the  money 
that  remained  from  the  last  appro- 
priation. It  is  $600,000  or  something. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  as- 
sures   us    that    that    is    within    the 
budget? 
Mr.  FASCELL  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  endorse  the  comments  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

D  1410 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S.  592. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  earlier  today 
in  the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order 

HJl.  1025.  de  novo:  and 

HJl.  1028,  de  novo. 

The  Chair  wUl  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


ANADROMOUS  FISH  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1986,  1987,  AND  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  HJl.  1025. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jomn]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  riUes  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  1025. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  a  vote  on  this  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  268,  nays 
133,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  33] 

YEAS-2M 


Aekerman 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Addabbo 

Boland 

Collins 

Akaka 

Boner  (TN) 

Conte 

Alexander 

Bonior  (MI) 

Couthlin 

Anderaon 

BorsU 

Coyne 

Andrews 

Boucher 

Crockett 

Annunslo 

Boxer 

Darden 

AnUiony 

Breaux 

Daschle 

Applegate 

Brooks 

Davis 

Aspin 

Brown  (CA) 

Oellums 

AUdns 

Bryant 

Derrick 

Barnard 

Burton  (CA> 

DeWlne 

Barnes 

Bustamante 

Dicks 

Bateman 

Campbell 

DlnseU 

Bates 

Carney 

Dixon 

BedeU 

Carper 

Donnelly 

BeUenKin 

Carr 

Oorgan(ND> 

Bennett 

Chandler 

Dowdy 

BenUey 

Chappell 

Downey 

Berman 

Chappie 

Duncan 

BevUl 

Clay 

Durbin 

Blacsi 

CUncer 

Dwyer 

Boehlert 

Coelho 

DymaUy 

Dyaon 

Lent 

Rowland  (OA) 

Early 

Levin  (MI) 

Roybal 

Cekart<OH) 

L«vtaM(CA) 

Ruaso 

■dear 

Uvtntston 

aabo 

Uwards(CA) 

Lloyd 

Savage 

BldlCKfl 

Lou 

Saltan 

■vansdL) 

Lowery(CA) 

Schauer 

rasoeu 

Lowry(WA> 

Schneider 

Pasio 

LuDdlne 

Schulae 

Fiedler 

1S«<«JM1 

Sehumer 

Pish 

Mantoo 

Seiberllng 

FUppo 

Maikey 

Sbdby 

Plorto 

Martin  (NT) 

Stkofikl 

pywiietu 

Martlnca 

Skeen 

Foley 

Mataui 

Smith  (PL) 

Mavroulcs 

Smith  (IA> 

FordCTM) 

MaaoU 

Smith  (NJ) 

Powler 

McDade 

Smith.  Robert 

Prank 

MeOrath 

SDowe 

Franklin 

McHugh 

Sdan 

Prcat 

McKcman 

Spenee 

Puqua 

McKlnney 

Spratt 

Oallo 

Hft..!^! 

StOcfmaln 

Oarda 

Miller  (CA) 

Staggers 

Oaydos 

Millar  (WA> 

Stallliws 

Oejdenaoa 

MIneU 

Stark 

Gephardt 

MBrtw^' 

Stokes 

Oilman 

Mollnari 

Stratton 

Ooaaales 

Studds 

Oofdon 

Swift 

Oray<a,) 

Moody 

Synar 

Gray  (PA) 

Moot* 

Tallea 

Oreen 

Monisaa(Cr> 

TtaHn 

Ouarinl 

Morr1saa(WA> 

Thanas(OA) 

Ounderson 

Mraaek 

Torres 

Murtha 

ToRtoelli 

Hartnett 

Matcher 

Towns 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Tratleant 

Hawkins 

Nelson 

Trailer 

Hayes 

Nichols 

UdaU 

Hefner 

Nowak 

Valentine 

Hendon 

O-Brlen 

Vento 

Hertel 

Oakar 

Visdooky 

Horton 

Obentar 

Volkmer 

Howard 

Obey 

Walgrcn 

Hoyer 

Olin 

Wazman 

Huchca 

Ortli 

Weaver 

Hunter 

Owens 

Weiss 

Hutto 

PanetU 

Wheat 

Jeffords 

Pease 

Whltehont 

Jenkins 

Perkins 

Whitley 

Johnson 

Petri 

Whitten 

Jaacs(NC) 

Pickle 

wmians 

Jaass(TN> 

Price 

Wilson 

Kaptur 

Rahall 

WIrth 

Rancel 

Wolf 

Kennelly 

Ray 

Wolpa 

Klldee 

Rctula 

Wocttoy 

WT«<i«fc« 

Held 

Wilcht 

Kolter 

Richardson 

Wyden 

Koatmayer 

Ridge 

Tates 

LaPaloe 

Rtnaldo 

Tatron 

lasotsarslno 

RItter 

Young  (AK) 

LeathCTX) 

Roe 

Toung  (PL) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rose 

Toui«  (MO) 

Lehman  (Pli) 

Roth 

Leiand 

Rowland  (CT) 
NATS— 133 

Archer 

Dannemeyer 

Hlllls 

Armey 

Paiib 

Hopkins 

Bartlett 

Dickinson 

Hubbard 

Barton 

DioOuardi 

Huekaby 

Bercuter 

Doman(CA) 

Hyde 

Rlllrakls 

Dreler 

Ireland 

Bliley 

RRkert(NT) 

Jacobs 

Boulter 

EdwardB(OK> 

Jones  (OK) 

Broomfield 

Emersof) 

Kadch 

Brown  (CO) 

CntUsh 

Kindness 

BroyhiU 

FkweU 

Kolbe 

Bruce 

Peighan 

Kramer 

Burton  (IK) 

Freniel 

\mUa 

Byron 

Oekas 

Leach  (lA) 

Callahan 

Gibbons 

Lewis  (CA) 

Cheney 

Oingrleh 

Lewis  (PL) 

CoaU 

OUckman 

Lightfoot 

(S)bey 

Goodlinc 

Loeffler 

Coble 

Oradisoo 

Lujan 

Coleman  (MO) 

Orotberc 

Luken 

Combest 

Hall  (OH) 

Lungren 

Cooper 

Hall,  Ralph 

Mack 

Courier 

Hall,  Sam 

MacKay 

Craic 

Hansen 

Martin  (IL) 

Crane 

Henry 

McCandless 

Daniel 

HUer 

MeCoUum 

McCurdy 
McBwen 


Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mooson 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Penny 

Porter 

Quillen 

Roberts 

Roemer 


Rogers 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 


Strang 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whlttaker 

Wise 

Wylie 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTINO-31 


Pepper 

PurseU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

RostenkowsU 

Shumway 

Slslsky 

Skelton 

Stenholm 


AuCoin  Heftel 

Hadham  Holt 

Bonker  Kanjorakl 

Bosco  Kemp 

Conyer*  Lantos 

delaOam  Uptnskl 

DeLay  Marlenee 

Evans  (lA)  McCain 

Fields  Mica 

Gregg  Moakley 
Hammerachmidt  Pashayan 

a  1420 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Mica  for,  with  Mr. 
Stenholm  against. 

Messrs.  MOORHEAD,  COATS, 
McCURDY,  HENRY.  WEBER.  WAT- 
KINS,  and  SHUSTER  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SPENCE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  atx>ve  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


a  1430 

ANNOUNCEBCENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEaiO>ORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5.  rule  I,  the  Chair 
annotmces  that  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minjTniim  of  5  mlnutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  the  additional 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
the  Chair  has  postponed  further  pro- 
ceedings. 


INTERJURISDICTIONAL     FISHER- 
IES RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
biU.  H.R.  1028,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jones]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1028, 
as  amended. 


The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Blr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  252.  nays 
149,  not  voting  31.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  34) 
YEAS-2S2 


Archer 

Armey 

BartleU 

Barton 

Bercuter 

WlllrMfcte 

Bliley 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhiU 


NATS-149 

Oradison 
Grotberg 
Gundetaon 
Ball  (OH) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hall,  Sam 
Hamilton 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annundo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Berman 

BeviU 

Biaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Botski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Ckmte 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Pish 

FUppo 

Florlo 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Fy>nl  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Powler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 


Puqua 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydoa 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gomales 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouarinl 

HartneU 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

KlecAa 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

I  .undine 


OUn 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Panetto 


BCanton 
Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaauU 

McDade 

McOrath 

McHugh 

HcKtVOMD 

McKlnney 

B<Uler(CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

Mlnete 

MltcheU 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CTF) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

03rien 

Oakar 

Oberetar 

Obey 


Perkin 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

lUchardson 

lUdge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roe 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sazton 

Scfaeuer 

Sduieider 

Schulae 

SeiberUng 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Skeen 

Smith  (PI.) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spenee 

^ratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tausin 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

ToRlceUi 

Towns 

Traficant 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wazman 

Weavn' 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whitten 

WUson 

Wirth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 


Btyant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coulter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

DioOuardi 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Eckert(NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emeivm 


Henry 

HUer 

Hillls 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomaniino 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ughtfoot 

Loeffler 

Lott 


Lungren 


i(IA) 
PaweU 
Feighan 
Fiedler 
ftenael 
Oekas 
Gibbons 
Oingrkdi 
GUckman 
Ooodling 


AuCoin 


MarUn(IL) 

MoCandless 

MoCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McMUIan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MUIer(OH) 


Moorhead 
Murphy 


Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Penny 

Porter 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Roberta 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sehumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SOiander 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

smith  (NE) 

smith  (NH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Th<nias(CA) 

Visdosky 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whlttaker 

liraiianM 

WyUe 

Zschau 


Bonker 

Boaco 

Boulter 

Conyos 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Fields 

Gordon 

Oregg 


NOT  VOTING— 31 

Hanunerschmidt  Pepper 

Heftel  PurseU 

Holt  Robinson 

Kanjorski  Rodino 

Lantos  Rostenkowski 

'■'p'tt"  Shumway 

Marlenee  Sisisky 

McCain  Skelton 

Mica  Stenholm 
Moakley 
Pashayan 

D  1440 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Ml<»  for.  with  Mr. 
Stenholm  against. 

Ui.  EVANS  Of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
WEBER  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DURBIN  and  Mrs.  BENTLEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


GEafERAL  LEIAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 


5526 

days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  1028. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


March  19.  1985 


CX)MMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

WASHmOTOM,  DC. 

March  12.  19i5. 
DiAi  M>.  Spbakkb:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
punuant  to  Rule  U.60)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Houae.  th»t  I  h»ve  recently  been  •erved 
with  two  civil  deposlUon  aubpoenai  lamed 
by  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  After  consulUtlon 
with  my  Oeneral  CounMl.  1  will  notify  you 
of  my  detennlnmtlona  u  required  by  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

Sincerely.  

BBNJAMIII  J.  OUTBKU. 

Clerk.  Houie  of  Repraentative*. 


COIUMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

WAaRmoTON.  DC. 

March  12.  198S. 

DsAR  Mr.  Spkakbi:  I  had  previously  noti- 
fied you.  pursuant  to  Rule  I/SO)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  of  two  subpoenas  I  had 
received  from  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  sub- 
poenas call  for  the  production  of  certain 
employment  records  maintained  by  my 
Office  of  Finance. 

I  have  consulted  with  my  General  Counsel 
and  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
this  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  prlvi- 
leces  and  precedento  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sincerely.  

BBHJAIOII  J.  OUTHKIK. 

Clerfc,  Hou$e  of  Repre$entaUvea. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
speech  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Jpikihb]. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


CIGARETTE  EXCISE  TAX 
(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Hiwhy  Waxmah  and  I 
are  introducing  legislation  to  Increase 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  to 


32  cents  per  pack,  effective  October  1. 
1985.  This  legislation  will  help  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  an  esti- 
mated $3.5  to  $4.5  billion  per  year 
atwve  current  law. 

Unless  Congress  takes  action  before 
October  1.  1985,  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  cigarettes  will  be  reduced  from  16 
cents  to  8  cents,  reducing  total  reve- 
nues to  $2.58  billion,  according  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  A  dou- 
bling of  the  excise  tax  from  16  cents  to 
32  cents  would  bring  total  gross  reve- 
nues from  this  tax  to  an  estimated 
$8.5  billion  in  1987.  according  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Our  bill  dedicates  24  cents  of  these 
funds  to  Medicare  and  leaves  8  cents 
to  the  general  fund. 

lOEALTR 

The  link  between  smoking  and 
health  is  well-dociunented.  According 
to  the  American  Lung  Association, 
lung  cancer  accounts  for  1  out  of  every 
4  cancer  deaths  and  85  percent  of  lung 
cancer  deaths  are  attributed  to  smok- 
ing. Studies  conducted  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
show  that  cigarette  smoking  is  one  of 
the  three  major  causes  of  coronary 
heart  disease  and  peripheral  vascular 
disease.  It  is  a  major  factor  in  cancer 
of  the  larynx,  oral  cavity,  and  esopha- 
gus. Smoking  is  a  contributory  factor 
in  the  development  of  cancers  of  the 
bladder,  pancreas,  and  kidney. 

Smoking  remains  a  major  cause  of 
premature  death  and  disability.  Esti- 
mates by  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion place  the  number  of  deaths  due  to 
smoking  at  350.000  annually.  In  com- 
parison, deaths  due  to  injury  are 
105.000.  homicide  20.000.  and  infant 
deaths  40.000.  Vincent  DeViU,  Jr.. 
M.D..  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  states: 

Our  studies  Indicate  that  85  percent  of 
luns  cancer  Is  causaUy  related  to  cisarette 
smoking,  making  it  one  of  the  most  prevent- 
able forms  of  cancer  that  can  be  identified. 
The  Surgeon  General  has  concluded 
that  cigarette  smokers  have  overall 
mortality  rates  greater  than  nonsmok- 
ers.  Cancer  death  rates  of  male  smok- 
ers are  almost  double  those  of  non- 
smokers.  Cancer  death  rates  of  female 
smokers  are  30  percent  higher  than 
female  nonsmokers. 

Findings  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services  have  been 
criticized  by  the  tobacco  Industry  for 
the  use  or  reliance  upon  epidemiologi- 
cal correlations.  However.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the  use 
of  five  epidemiological  criteria,  the 
Surgeon  General's  reports  have  also 
been  based  on  clinical  laboratory  in- 
vestigations and  experimental  evi- 
dence. The  National  Cancer  Institute's 
program  is  based  upon  basic  laborato- 
ry research  and  human  Intervention 
trials  as  well  as  epidemiological  stud- 
ies. 

According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Health  SUtlstics.  diseases  associated 


with  cigarette  smoking  account  for 
$13.6  billion  in  medical  costo  per  year. 
These  diseases  cost  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Program  $3.8  billion  per 
year.  The  productivity  loss  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  $25.8  billion  and  the  total 
social  costs  are  $39.4  billion,  according 
toNCHS. 
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Why  do  54  million  people  continue 
to  smoke  in  view  of  tobacco's  associa- 
tion with  disease  and  health  costs?  Is 
it  addiction  or  freedom  of  choice? 
Drug  dependence  is  the  state  in  which 
a  person's  freedom  of  choice  has  been 
compromised  by  the  effect  of  a  drug 
on  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system. 
Psychoactivity.  dependency,  withdraw- 
al and  the  tendency  to  relapse  are  the 
characteristics  of  drug  dependence. 
These  are  some  of  the  fundamental 
characteristics  that  cigarettes  share 
with  drugs  of  dependence  and  charac- 
teristics that  distinguish  cigarettes 
from  consumable  goods.  The  official 
nomenclature  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganixation  now  lists  cigarette  smoking 
as  a  form  of  drug  dependency.  The  ad- 
diction has  been  confirmed  by  reviews 
of  the  nomenclature  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abuse.  Tobacco  is 
smoked  by  56  million  Americans.  30  to 
40  million  of  whom  are  addicted  to  the 
ef fecto,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  Tobacco  causes 
more  illness  and  death  than  all  other 
drugs,  according  to  Dr.  PoUin. 

The  decision  to  start  smoking  Is 
more  common  among  the  young.  The 
decision  to  stop  smoking  is  more  prev- 
alent during  adulthood,  when  the  risk 
of  cancer  is  better  understood.  Health 
rislts  are  reduced  upon  cessation  of 
smolLing. 

Recent  studies  suggest  that  the 
amount  individuals  smoke  is  affected 
by  an  increase  in  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes.  According  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  School  of 
Public  Health,  a  mere  10-percent  in- 
crease in  cigarette  prices  produces  a 
decrease  of  approximately  4  percent  in 
smoking  among  adults  and  14  percent 
in  smoking  among  teenagers.  A  USDA 
study  reveals  that  cigarette  consump- 
tion fell  5  percent  from  1982  to  1983. 
due  in  part  to  the  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  cigarettes. 

PASSrVX  SMOKIlfG 

The  tobacco  industry  has  stated  that 
the  logic  of  taxing  cigarettes  could  be 
extended  to  all  kinds  of  things  that 
may  be  hazardous  to  an  individual,  in- 
cluding sugar  and  salt.  Cigarettes  are 
different  from  other  items  that  are 
hazardous  to  the  individual  because 
they  help  to  pollute  the  air  supply  of 
those  having  the  misfortune  of  shar- 
ing space  with  smokers.  The  other 
products  do  not  harm  society.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Claude  Lenfant,  Director, 
National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute of  NIH.  chronic  exposure  of  non- 


smokers  to  cigarette  smoke  in  the 
workplace  may  reduce  lung  function 
among  nonsmokers  that  is  equivalent 
to  smoking  10  cigarettes  per  day. 

Some  feel  that  Increasing  excise 
taxes  may  constitute  imdue  Federal 
involvement  in  the  industry.  The  reali- 
ty is  that  the  tobacco  industry  has 
been  virtually  unregulated,  despite  the 
fact  that  cifi^tfettes  contribute  to  the 
mortality  of  350.000  people  annually. 
The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 
which  gave  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  regulatory  power  over 
most  chemical  substances,  explicitly 
exempts  tobacco  and  tobacco  products, 
even  though  these  products  contain 
carcinogens. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
does  not  define  tobacco  as  a  food  or  a 
drug,  even  though  the  Administration 
recently  approved  Nicorette.  This  Is  a 
chewing  gimi  product  containing  nico- 
tine that  can  only  be  obtained  by  pre- 
scription. This  gum  is  prescribed  to 
smokers  who  are  addicted  to  nicotine 
and  who  cannot  quit  smoking  without 
having  symptoms  of  withdrawal. 

Cigarettes  are  exempt  from  the  Con- 
simier  Product  Safety  Act,  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substance  Act,  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act,  and  the  Food 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

All  things  considered,  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry should  consider  itself  extreme- 
ly fortunate  to  be  burdened  only  with 
excise  taxes. 

Some  allege  that  no  other  product 
bears  the  same  tax  burden  as  tobacco. 
However,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms,  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  alcohol  may  con- 
stitute a  higher  percentage  of  that 
product's  cost  than  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  tobacco. 

An  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  is  not 
necessarily  regressive.  According  to 
Dr.  Jeffrey  E.  Harris  of  the  Bfassachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  middle 
income  groups  have  higher  smoking 
rates  than  those  from  the  poorest 
groups.  He  also  states  that  the  preva- 
lence of  smoldng  actually  increases 
with  income  among  women.  Finally, 
the  burden  of  the  tax  increase  may  be 
shared  by  the  stockholders  of  the  ciga- 
rette manufacturing  Industry  and  for- 
eign sellers  of  imported  tobacco.  Ear- 
marking the  excise  tax  to  Medicare  or 
Medicaid  may  also  make  the  tax  less 
regressive. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to 
force  people  to  make  lifestyle  deci- 
sions on  legal  products  nor  does  it  try 
to  tax  them  out  of  existence.  This  bill 
contains  no  regiilations  against  smok- 
ing. A  higher  excise  tax  would  shift 
the  public  financial  burden  of  smoking 
from  the  many  nonsmokers  to  the  rel- 
atively few  smokers.  We  view  this  tax 
as  a  smoker's  user  fee  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  repay  the  public  for  some  of 
the  costs  their  habit  incurs. 

An  announcement  of  this  legislation 
was  made  at  a  press  conference  on 


March  13  by  a  coalition  of  35  national 
health,  church,  senior  citizen,  and  edu- 
cation organizations.  The  Coalition  on 
Smoking  or  Health  includes  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  and  Lung  Associations,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
and  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. These  organizations  contrib- 
ute to  the  research  efforts  on  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  cancer  and 
respiratory  diseases  which  result  from 
smoldng.  Their  work  has  formed  the 
cornerstone  for  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today.  

I  would  also  like  to  commend  HHS 
Secretary  Heclder  for  announcing  in 
January  her  recommendation  to  the 
President  for  a  continuation  of  the 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  and  dedicating 
those  revenues  to  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. Her  proposal  served  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  the  legislation  that  has  al- 
ready been  introduced.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration  is  de- 
veloping further  prop(»als  in  this 
area. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  prohealth  endeavor. 


THE  BCX 


(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  BENNETT.  BCr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  two  great  de- 
sires at  this  time,  namely,  to  eliminate 
our  tremendous  deficit  and  to  provide 
for  a  strong  national  defense.  The  two 
Issues  are  related. 

The  people  of  America  want  the  def- 
icit eliminated  through  less  Govern- 
ment rather  than  more  taxes. 

They  want  our  national  defense 
strong  enough  to  prevent  war— or  to 
win  a  war  if  one  comes.  They  want  this 
whatever  the  cost  and  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  makes  sense  to  cut  out  de- 
fense needs  to  provide  for  nondefense 
needs,  however  virtuous  those  social 
needs  may  tte. 

Congresswoman  Barbara  Jordan  said 
it  best  when  she  spoke  at  Greenbrier  a 
couple  weeks  ago  and  said  "People  do 
not  want  to  have  great  new  spending 
programs.  That  is  not  in  our  future. 
People  want  lean  and  mean  govern- 
ment." 

Tour  constituents  believe  that  if 
social  programs  have  to  be  cramped  in 
order  to  have  an  adequate  defense, 
then  this  must  be  the  case  and  that 
many  social  needs  must  be  handled  by 
local  government  or  by  charity. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
I  have  been  discussing  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  clearly  want, 
not  what  you  individually  may  want. 

Oiu-  constitutents  want  waste  and 
corruption  eliminated  from  defense 
production,  but  they  do  not  favor  cut- 
ting real  defense  requirements  just  be- 
cause those  evils,  to  some  extent,  exist. 


They  reason  that  otherwise  we  would 
endanger  the  country  and  innocent 
constitutents,  because  of  the  evils  in 
others. 

Moreover,  as  important  as  it  is  to 
discover  and  pimish  the  $485  hammers 
and  the  $600  potty  seats  and  the 
claims  for  taking  care  of  a  corporate 
officer's  dog,  our  constituents  do  not 
want  to  reduce  what  is  needed  for  the 
defense  of  our  country  just  because 
these  abuses  have  been  done  and  dis- 
covered. Our  constitutents  demand  in- 
stead that  we.  in  Congress,  not  only 
get  rid  of  these  abuses,  but  get  on  with 
the  real  taslcs  of  defense.  Regardless 
of  how  many  headlines  and  exciting 
statements  we  can  bring  forth  as  to 
these  abuses,  our  constituents  will  not 
accept  that  as  a  substitute  for  real 
strength. 

We  can  give  the  American  people 
real  progress  toward  both  the  objec- 
tive of  deficit  reduction  and  the  objec- 
tive of  strong  national  defense  by  kill- 
ing the  BCX.  Its  future  cost  is  estimat- 
ed now  at  $13  billion  additional  for  the 
missUes  and  $21  billion  to  harden  silos, 
or  about  $35  billion  dollars  in  total,  as- 
suming we  stop  with  presently 
planned  program  of  223  missiles.  Some 
have  put  the  future  coets  at  $50  bil- 
lion. 

All  of  the  money  that  we  save  from 
eliminating  the  MX  (and  more)  is 
needed  to  give  us  an  ability  to  win  or 
sustain  for  any  length  of  time  a  con- 
ventional war  in  Europe.  When  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  compared  with 
NATO  forces,  they  have  three  times 
the  numl>er  of  tanks,  twice  the  artil- 
lery and  twice  the  armored  pesonnel 
carriers,  for  starters.  The  most  proba- 
ble scenario  for  war  today  is  based  on 
our  inferior  position  in  Ehirope.  <3en. 
Bernard  Rogers,  our  supreme  com- 
mander there,  advises  us  that  we  only 
have  the  ability  to  hold  off  defeat  for 
a  number  of  days.  The  Soviets  could 
march  to  victory  in  Europe  and  could 
only  lie  stopped  by  nuclear  war,  an 
option  which  om*  wealEness  there 
makes  necessary. 

Without  diminishing  our  presently 
strong  nuclear  deterrence,  which  is  re- 
dundantly great,  we  should  take  the 
money  from  the  ICX  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  have  conventional  victory  in 
Europe,  or  at  least  postpone  the  time 
when  we  have  to  go  to  nuclear  weap- 
onry. 

By  such  a  course,  we  could:  (1)  elimi- 
nate further  production  of  the  highly 
vulnerable  and  very  expensive  MX 
weapon,  which  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  many  military  authorities  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  (2)  we 
could  use  these  funds  for  needed  con- 
ventional weapons  in  ETurope,  thus  re- 
ducing strains  on  our  budget,  and  (3) 
we  could  abandon  our  present  faulted 
policy  of  planning  a  nuclear  war  in 
Europe,    reserving    for    our    present 
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hefty  nuclear  weaponry  for  the  limit- 
ed purpose  of  deterring. 

We  should  try  to  do  what  we  can  to 
reduce  defense  spending  and  still 
remain  strong.  We  cannot  do  that  by 
percentage  cuts  across  the  board.  How 
could  you  get  95  percent  of  a  bUlion- 
doUar  submarine?  Nor  can  we  save  by 
Just  stretching  things  out  in  time. 
That  actually  costs  more  money.  We 
can  only  save  money  significantly  by 
cutting  out  faulted  programs.  Do  you 
know  a  better  one  to  cut  out  than  the 
MX?  Let's  face  it.  there  Is  no  better 
candidate  for  saving  defense  money 
than  the  MX. 

What  I  have  said  is  common  sense. 
It  is  what  Americans  demand  today 
from  their  Congress.  It  puts  us  in  the 
position  of  being  strong  for  a  meaning- 
ful national  defense,  but  without  put- 
ting further  strains  on  the  budget. 
Let's  defeat  the  MX. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  arms  con- 
trol and  its  legislative  connection  with 
BCX.  Last  year,  when  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  including  ex-Secretaries 
of  Defense,  met  with  myself  and 
others  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  explain  what  they  had  in 
mind,  it  was  clear  from  General  Scow- 
croft and  others  present,  that  what 
they  were  saying  was  that  by  tying 
arms  control  to  the  MX  production, 
they  could  get  the  MX,  not  that  they 
really  approved  the  MX  nor  even  the 
arms  control  language. 

They  expressed  no  optimism  with 
regard  to  arms  control  nor  any  strong 
support  for  MX.  They  merely  said 
that  the  BfX  missile  could  be  obtained 
in  Congress  by  tying  it  to  arms  control 
language. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Commission  said,  on 
May  16,  1984,  in  the  debate  about  the 
MX. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  offering  here 
l8  an  amendment  that  says  we  will  vote  for 
15  missiles,  fence  the  money  for  «  months 
and  wait  and  see  if  the  SovietB  come  back.  If 
they  come  back  to  the  bargaining  table,  the 
money  is  not  spent.  If  they  do  not  come 
back  to  the  bargaining  Uble.  the  money  is 
not  released. 

Now,  the  Russians  are  at  the  table. 
It  is  true  they  are  not  there  because  of 
the  MX  but  rather  because  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative:  but  for 
whatever  reason,  they  are  there.  It 
was  said  last  year  that  If  the  Russians 
came  back  to  the  bargaining  table,  the 
money  would  not  be  spent  and  here  we 
are  being  asked  to  spend  the  money. 
Obviously,  those  of  you  who  relied  on 
the  debate  last  year  on  this  issue  are 
met  with  inconsistency. 

The  truth  is  that  arms  control  is  a 
highly  complex  matter  which  is  best 
handled  by  the  executive  branch.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  arms  control- 
MX  caucus  to  come  back  to  reality  and 
reject  this  faulted  weapon  as  they  said 
last  year  they  would  do  this  year. 


REPUBLICANS  BLOCK  EFFORTS 
TO  COUNT  BALLOTS  IN  INDI- 
ANA'S EIOHTH  DISTRICT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  House  Republicans,  as  made 
reference  to  by  the  previous  speaker, 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  they  Intend 
to  do  aU  that  they  can  to  delay  any 
effort  by  the  House  to  count  all  of  the 
ballots  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana. 

On  Monday,  the  Republican  repre- 
sentative on  the  PanetU  task  force 
walked  out  of  the  committee  meetings 
when  the  Democratic  members  insist- 
ed upon  counting  every  ballot  where 
the  Intent  of  the  voter  was  clear.  In- 
stead, the  Republicans  proposed 
custom-made  rules  designed  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee  that 
would  selectively  disenfranchise  hun- 
dreds of  Indiana  voters  who  did  noth- 
ing wrong  but  to  exercise  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  vote. 

In  a  conciliatory  note,  the  Demo- 
crats offered  to  name  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Republican  election  offi- 
cials In  the  country  as  a  supervisor  of 
the  recount.  Again,  the  Republicans 
objected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  LouisviUe  Courier- 
Journal,  one  of  the  largest  newspapers 
serving  the  Indiana  Eighth  District, 
praised  the  evenhanded  efforts  of  the 
Panetta  task  force.  I  quote: 

The  recount  procedure  supported  by  the 
Task  Force's  two  Democratic  members  over 
the  objections  of  the  panel's  sole  Republcan 
makes  aenae.  The  guidelines  adopted  by  the 
Task  Force  would  Impose  badly  needed 
order  and.  at  the  same  time,  dlaenfranchlae 
the  smallest  nimiber  of  voters.  That  appears 
to  be  the  fairest  possible  soluUon. 

The  article  from  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier Journal  follows: 

RscouiiT  RuiiSS  roa  Imoiaiia  Racs  IjOok 
Faix 

PartiaanBhlp  may  have  prompted  this 
week's  decision  by  a  special  U.8.  House  task 
force  to  count  technicaUy  invalid  balloU  in 
the  disputed  race  in  Indiana's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District.  But  this  poslUon.  sup- 
ported by  the  task  force's  two  Democratic 
members  over  objections  by  the  panel's  sole 
Republican,  makes  aenae. 

The  goal,  after  all.  is  to  determine  which 
candidate— Democratic  Incimibent  Frank 
McCloskey  or  Republican  Rick  Mclntyre— 
was  favored  by  a  majority  of  voters  who  cast 
ballots  in  last  November's  election.  And  that 
requires  accepting  every  ballot  in  which  the 
voter's  intention  is  clear— including  balloU 
that  don't  meet  confusing  technical  require- 
ments, unless  there  is  evidence  of  fraud. 

The  OOP  member  of  the  House  task 
force.  William  M.  Thomas  of  California,  be- 
lieves this  approach  would  benefit  Demo- 
crat McCloskey.  Hence,  his  argument  that 
in  order  for  a  paper  or  punchcard  ballot  to 
be  counted  it  should  bear  either  a  precinct 
designation  or  the  initials  of  both  a  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  poll  official. 


But  the  procedure  that  Representative 
Thomas  proposes  would  satisfy  neither  the 
technical  '**^«~«-  of  Boosier  law  nor  the 
more  lenient  standard  of  oounting  all  votes 
In  which  the  voters'  Intenttons  are  dear,  re- 
gardlcM  of  technical  defects.  In  fact.  It 
would  add  new  knoU  to  what  is  already  a 
legal  and  political  tangle. 

Much  of  that  confusion  stems  from  the 
fact  that  during  recounts  following  the  No- 
vember 6  contest,  election  officials  In  differ- 
ent Jurisdictions  used  different  standards 
for  determining  which  ballots  were  valid. 
Technical  defecU  that  caused  balloU  to  be 
thrown  out  In  some  precincts  were  ignored 
In  others. 

The  guidelines  adopted  by  the  House  task 
forte  for  a  final,  deflnltlve  recount  (by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  a  congrearional 
agency)  would  Impose  badly  needed  order 
and  at  the  same  time  disenfranchise  the 
smallest  poaalble  number  of  voters— those, 
for  instance,  who  voted  for  both  congres- 
sional randldatfT  or  whose  ballots  were  mu- 
tilated. That  appetrs  to  be  the  fairest  possi- 
ble solution. 

But  whoever  wins  this  contest.  Indiana's 
General  Assembly  should  move  quickly  to 
avert  such  confusion  in  the  future.  If  legis- 
lators decided  to  retain  the  requirement 
that  paper  and  punchcard  ballots  be  ini- 
tialed and  bear  precinct  numbers,  they  must 
derive  a  system  for  enforcing  these  stand- 
ards. In  the  McCloskey-McIntyre  race.  76 
percent  of  the  poll  workers  In  Vanderburgh 
(bounty  allegedly  failed  to  show  up  for  pre- 
election Instructions.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise, then,  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
5.000  balloU  rejected  by  Hoosler  officials 
were  cast  in  Vanderburgh  County. 

Voters  in  both  parties  have  a  right  to  be 
thoroughly  disgusted. 


MORTGAGED  AGRICULTURAL 

coMMODrms 

(Mr.  STE^fHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  and  good  friend  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  GuirDEiisoM]  and  I.  are  In- 
troducing legislation  today  that 
amends  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act 
of  I98I  to  effectively  provide  tradi- 
tional protection  to  good  faith  agricul- 
tural purchasers  of  farm  products,  and 
commission  merchants  who  act  as 
agents  in  selling  farm  products.  Recog- 
nizing the  inequitable  and  capricious 
situation  caused  by  section  9-307  of 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code,  our 
legislatlon  is  specifically  aimed  at  cre- 
ating an  equitable  distribution  of  risk 
and  responsibility  among  lenders, 
debtors,  and  buyers  alike. 

As  a  result  of  the  depressed  farm 
income  situation  of  the  past  few  years, 
agricultural  production  lenders  and 
good  faith  buyers  of  farm  products 
have  increasingly  foimd  themselves 
pitted  as^ainst  one  another.  Farm  lend- 
ers have  been  placed  in  financial  Jeop- 
ardy because  some  of  their  borrowers 
have  sold  farm  products  pledged  as 
collateral  without  applying  the  sales 
proceeds  to  their  indebtedness.  Bona 
fide  buyers  of  farm  products  have  had 


to  contend  with  the  risk  of  paying 
twice  for  their  purchases— once  to  the 
seller  and  again  to  the  lender  who 
held  a  security  interest  in  the  com- 
modity they  purchased  due  to  the 
anomalous  and  inequitable  situation 
caused  by  section  9-307(1)  of  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  [UCC]. 

As  a  general  rule,  article  9  of  the 
UCC  fosters  an  open  maiicet  rule 
which  permits  good  faith  purchasers 
to  take  goods  free  and  clear  of  perfect- 
ed security  Interests.  This  general  rule 
does  not.  however,  hold  true  for  good 
faith  purchasers  of  farm  products.  By 
virtue  of  the  farm  products  exception, 
buyers  of  farm  products  must  search 
for  liens  or  bear  the  risk  of  having  to 
pay  twice  for  their  farm  commodity  if 
a  lien  exists.  In  effect,  the  buyer  of 
farm  products  becomes  the  involun- 
tary guarantor  of  a  loan  about  which 
he  knew  nothing,  in  which  he  had  no 
input  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  loan 
or  the  limit  of  the  credit  granted,  and 
for  which  he  receives  no  compensation 
in  the  form  of  Interest  to  cover  risk  ex- 
posure and  Jeopardy  he  has  involun- 
tarily and  unknowingly  assumed. 

As  the  mortgaged  farm  products 
problem  has  grown,  so  has  the  concern 
of  buyers  and  commission  merchants. 
They  have  increasingly  sought  legisla- 
tion to  protect  themselves  and  to  un- 
fetter the  flow  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Prior  to  1983  only  six  States 
had  enacted  legislation  specifically 
aimed  at  creating  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  risk  and  responsibility 
among  lenders,  debtors,  purchasers, 
and  commission  merchants  alike.  More 
recently,  numerous  States  have  modi- 
fled,  or  are  now  involved  in  the  long 
and  complicated  process  of  modifying, 
their  commercial  codes  to  address  the 
problem.  However,  because  of  the  dis- 
parate approaches  used  by  the  individ- 
ual States  the  value  of  all  this  legisla- 
tion Is  uncertain— the  UCC  has 
become  even  more  anomalous.  And 
this  problem  is  particularly  compound- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  increasing  utiliza- 
tion of  Interstate  livestock  and  com- 
modity markets. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  offering 
today,  amends  title  XI  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  effective- 
ly provide  traditional  protection  and 
creation  of  equitable  distribution  of 
risk  and  responsibility  among  lenders, 
sellers,  purchases,  and  commission 
merchants  alike  by  preempting  the 
farm  products  exception  of  the  UCC, 
yet  providing  a  mechanism  under 
which  lenders  may  choose  to  protect 
their  security  interests  through  notice 
to  potential  buyers  that  a  lien  exists 
and  what  steps  the  buyer  or  commis- 
sion merchant  must  legally  take  to  sat- 
isfy that  security  interest.  However, 
the  bill  does  not  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  a  lender  must  notify  the 
buyer.  This  is  to  allow  lenders  the 
mm^"""w  fiexibility  to  set  up  systems 
which    best    meet    their    individual 


needs.  Furthermore,  it  also  provides 
that  a  seller  may  notify  the  buyer  of 
the  security  Interest  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  his  credit  rating. 


IMMEDIATE  UNITED  STATES- 
MEXICO  TRADE  SUMMIT 
jifEEDED 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remaito  and  include  extra- 
neous materiaL) 

Bfr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  legislation, 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Skbdi  1  who  are  members 
of  the  Border  Caucus,  that  calls  for  an 
immediate  United  States-Mexico  trade 
summit. 

BCr.  Speaker,  recent  developments 
along  the  United  States-Mexico  border 
have  imderscored  the  urgency  of  con- 
fronting the  looming  crisis  in  United 
States-Mexico  relations.  Our  national 
security  is  at  stake,  and  an  immediate 
bilateral  trade  summit  is  the  necessary 
first  step  toward  achieving  the  stabili- 
ty in  our  relationship  that  Is  so  vital  to 
us  both. 

If  the  recession  of  1982  stiggested 
the  interdependence  of  our  two  na- 
tional economies,  the  subsequent  peso 
devaluation  provided  it.  How  many 
more  crises  do  we  need  before  we  start 
treating  each  other  with  respect,  start- 
ing with  an  immediate  trade  siuunit 
to  mi^^f«'"i''^  our  economic  benefit  to 
each  other? 

The  next  few  years  wlD  be  a  water- 
shed for  United  States-Mexico  rela- 
tions. We  must  intensify  our  efforts  to 
find  common  ground  before  it's  too 
late,  and  an  immediate  bilateral  trade 
sununit  is  the  best  place  to  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  develop- 
ments along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  has  highlighted  the  urgency  of 
coming  to  grips  with  the  loomhig  crisis 
in  our  relations  with  Mexico.  As  Alan 
Riding,  author  of  the  acclaimed  Dis- 
tant Neighbors  warns: 

For  the  United  States,  "understanding" 
BCexIco— and  lU  distant  neighbor— has 
become  a  matter  of  self-interest  and  even  of 
national  security. 

Mexico  is  the  most  important  of  the 
developing  nations  with  which  we 
trade:  overall,  Mexico  is  our  third  larg- 
est trading  partner  in  the  world  as 
well  as  our  single  largest  foreign  sup- 
plier of  oil.  Its  economic  growth  wIU 
increasingly  influence  the  U.S.  econo- 
my through  the  level  and  composition 
of  trade. 

Most  experts  believe  that  stress  in 
the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  is  ultimately  linked 
to  trade.  Mexico  feels  that  the  United 
States  has  no  serious  interest  in  its  in- 
ternal development:  on  the  other 
hand,  we  tend  to  believe  that  Mexico's 
narrow  foctis  on  bilateral  relations  is 


counterproductive  during  negotiations 
on  trade  issues. 

There  is  an  interdependence  here  on 
this  border  of  ours,  a  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic relationship  that  exists  whether 
Washington  or  Mexico  C^ity  likes  it  or 
not.  This  interdependence,  which  rep- 
resents our  ability  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other and  work  together  on  a  local 
level,  often  causes  us  to  wonder  in 
what  kind  of  world  the  bureaucrats  in 
those  capital  cities  live. 

Individuals  talk  to  each  other  on  an 
Informal  basis.  Nations,  particularly 
close  ones,  speak  to  each  other 
through  formal  channels,  usually 
through  their  f  oreifl^  ministries  or  De- 
partments of  State.  When  nations 
cannot  communicate,  Jtist  like  with  in- 
dividuals, problems  arise. 

It  was  this  precise  lack  of  communi- 
cation on  both  sides  that  precipitated 
the  most  recent  border  crisis— the  long 
delays  caused  by  weU-intentioned  but 
misguided  efforts  to  locate  a  kid- 
napped U.S.  DEA  agent.  Why  didn't 
our  Government  have  a  better  means 
of  nTmmMnii^t<"g  with  our  southern 
ally  and  third-largest  trading  partner, 
than  to  unilaterally  close  our  borders 
to  commerce  and  travel? 

If  we  did  a  better  Job  of  managing 
our  relations  with  Mexico,  and  vice 
versa,  a  cornucopia  of  benefits  would 
flow,  including  the  vitally  needed  en- 
hancement of  border  economic  devel- 
opment. 

The  first  step  toward  establishing 
this  era  of  improved  relations  is  an  im- 
mediate trade  summit  with  Mexico. 
Trade  Is  the  heart  of  our  relationship 
with  Mexico,  and  I  have  introduced  a 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  calling 
for  an  immediate  bilateral  trade 
summit  with  Mexico. 

Among  the  issues  that  demand  im- 
mediate attention  include: 

A  discussion  of  the  relationship  between 
Mexico  and  the  AgreemenU  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  to  which  they  are  not  a  party: 

A  discussion  of  the  pending  graduation 
from  the  Oenerallzed  System  of  Preferences 
of  those  BCexican  producU  currently  cov- 
ered under  the  system: 

The  promotion  of  direct  investment  in 
Mexico  by  VS.  businesses: 

A  discussion  of  the  construction  of  Inter- 
national bridges  as  a  means  to  alleviate 
trucking  and  transportation  poroblems: 

Promotion  of  the  development  of  industry 
along  the  United  SUtes-Mexico  border  re- 
gions to  encourage  increased  employment 
opportunities: 

A  discussion  of  the  issue  of  establishing  a 
free-trade  zone  along  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

A  discussion  of  the  policies  related  to  the 
development  of  the  petroleimi  industry  and 
alternative  energy  sources  in  the  United 
States  and  Mezloo:  and 

A  discussion  of  the  Issues  related  to  pollu- 
tion arising  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  or  Mexico  that  affect  the  other  coun- 
try, including  water  pollutkm.  air  pollution, 
sou  pollution  and  sewerage. 

If  the  recession  of  1982  suggested 
the  interdependence  of  our  two  na- 
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tlonal  economies,  the  subsequent  peso 
devaluations  proved  it.  How  many 
more  diplomatic  or  economic  crises  do 
we  need  before  our  national  govern- 
ments realize  that  we  need  to  treat 
each  other  with  respect  and  establish 
formal  and  continual  lines  of  commu- 
nication, starting  with  the  formalized 
trade  treaty  to  clarify  and  maximize 
each  country's  economic  benefit  to 
each  other? 

Because  our  two  countries'  commer- 
cial relationship  is  so  strong,  condi- 
tions affecting  trade  ultimately  influ- 
ence political  and  diplomatic  relations. 
The  next  few  years  will  be  a  watershed 
for  United  States-Mexico  relations. 

The  size  of  our  trade  deficit,  the 
strength  of  our  currency,  the  aging  of 
our  industrial  infrastructure  and  prob- 
lems with  lalx>r  and  unemployment 
will  make  it  progressively  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  Mexico  in  an  open- 
minded  fashion.  Likewise,  as  Mexico 
struggles  to  deal  with  its  huge  debt, 
social  unrest  due  to  the  IMF  austerity 
program,  and  a  huge  number  of  people 
reaching  worldng  age  without  any 
prospect  of  finding  a  Job,  it  will  be  less 
able  to  meet  us  on  our  own  terms,  it  is 
time  to  establish  a  dialog  and  to  for- 
mally acknowledge  and  accommodate 
for  the  changes  that  will  be  taking 
place. 

Economic  issues  are  not  the  only 
problems  that  need  to  be  addressed,  al- 
though our  relationship  hinges  on 
trade.  The  Mexican  Government  has 
taken  a  leadership  position  in  Latin 
American  affairs,  its  membership  in 
the  Contadora  group  and  its  tempo- 
rary loan  to  Argentina  being  two  good 
examples.  A  closer  alignment  of  our 
foreign  policies  could  have  positive  re- 
sults. Concerns  with  transboundary 
pollution  are  mounting  and  a  compro- 
mise between  Mexico's  legitimate  de- 
velopment needs  and  our  own  con- 
cerns over  clean  air  and  water  needs  to 
be  struck.  Trucliing  and  transporta- 
tion problems  are  a  foregone  assimip- 
tion  in  dally  cross-border  commerce. 
In  fact,  the  sheer  number  of  issues 
that  need  to  be  addressed  are  Justifica- 
tion enough  for  this  legislation. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  Alan  Riding's  introduction 
to  "Distant  Neighbors."  In  our  consid- 
eration of  this  bill,  let  us  heed  his 
warning  that  like  never  before,  our  na- 
tional security  is  at  stake  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico.  An  immediate  bilat- 
eral trade  summit  is  the  necessary 
first  step  toward  achieving  the  stabili- 
ty in  our  relationship  that  is  so  vital  to 
us  both. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

FORXWOIU) 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  do  two 
countries  as  different  as  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  live  side  by  side.  As  one 
croases  the  border  into  Mexico  from,  say.  El 
Paso,  the  contrast  is  shocking— from  wealth 
to  poverty,  from  organization  to  improvlia- 
tion,  from  artificial  flavoring  to  pungent 
spices.  But  the  physical  differences  are  least 


important.  Probably  nowhere  in  the  world 
do  two  neighbors  understand  each  other  so 
little.  More  than  by  levels  of  development, 
the  two  countries  are  separated  by  lan- 
guage, religion,  race,  philosophy  and  histo- 
ry. The  United  States  is  a  nation  barely  two 
hundred  years  old  and  is  lunslng  for  the 
twenty-first  century.  Mexico  is  several  thou- 
sand years  old  and  is  still  held  back  by  its 
past. 

Over  the  past  ISO  years.  Mexico  has  come 
to  know  and  feel  American  power  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  lost  iudf  of  its  terri- 
tory to  its  northern  neighbor  in  the  twenti- 
eth century,  it  has  become  economically  de- 
pendent on  the  United  States.  In  contrast, 
the  United  States  until  recently  barely 
looked  south.  Mexico's  stability  was  taken 
for  granted,  its  flourishing  economy  wel- 
comed American  Investment,  credits  and 
products,  its  foreign  policy  was  no  more 
than  a  minor  irritation,  its  rural  poverty 
provided  American  farmers  with  cheap 
labor.  Even  after  massive  oil  finds  gave 
Mexico  new  political  stature  and  economic 
impetus  in  the  late  1970s,  there  seemed  to 
be  little  reason  to  "understand"  Mexico  and 
the  Mexicans. 

Today,  things  are  different.  The  failure  of 
Mexico's  postwar  economic  model  has 
thrust  the  country  into  its  most  serious 
crisis  since  the  1910  Revolution.  Not  only 
are  millions  of  poor  Mexicans  finding  the 
daOy  struggle  for  survival  increasingly  diffi- 
cult, but  industrial  workers,  bureaucrats 
and  the  middle  classes  in  general  have 
watched  new  dreams  of  prosperity  abruptly 
recede.  The  country's  political  system  seems 
also  to  have  lost  some  of  its  legendary  flexi- 
bility and  sensitivity.  In  the  process,  the 
people's  faith  In  their  leaders  has  been 
badly  eroded.  Mexicans  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily tolerant  of  bad  and  abusive  govern- 
ment, but  their  paitence  is  being  tested 
more  than  at  any  time  in  memory. 

The  implications  for  the  United  States  are 
self-evident.  Already,  Washington  fears  that 
the  violent  struggle  between  Left  and  Right 
in  Central  America  could  spread  to  Mexico. 
And  although  the  "domino  theory"  is  less 
worrisome  than  the  Ingredients  for  unrest 
apparent  inside  Mexico's  own  frontiers,  the 
repercussions  in  the  United  States  would  be 
little  different.  A  tidal  wave  of  Mexicans  of 
all  classes  entering  the  United  States  would 
be  impossible  to  contain.  The  United  States' 
huge  industrial,  financial  and  commercial 
stakes  In  Mexico  would  unavoidably  be 
threatened.  The  flow  of  oil  from  Mexico, 
now  the  United  States'  single  largest  foreign 
supplier,  could  be  affected.  The  United 
States-Mexico  border,  which  epitomizes  the 
growing  interdependence  between  the  two 
countries,  could  suddenly  be  militarized, 
provoking  serious  tensions  between  the  His- 
panic and  Anglo  populations  within  the 
United  States.  And  in  response  to  chaos 
next  door.  Washington  might  be  tempted  to 
intervene,  which  would  aggravate  and  pro- 
long instability. 

For  the  United  States,  "understanding" 
Mexico— its  "distant  neighbor"— has  become 
a  matter  of  self-interest  and  even  of  nation- 
al security.  To  avoid  policies  that  could 
prove  counterproductive,  the  United  States 
must  learn  to  look  beyond  the  surface  crisis 
to  the  inner  subtleties  of  an  ancient,  com- 
plex and  unpredictable  nation.  To  gain  in- 
sight into  Mexico's  future,  it  must  sift 
through  the  country's  entire  past  and 
present  for  clues.  The  task  is  not  easy. 
Mexico  does  not  surrender  its  secrets  will- 
ingly, because  they  are  the  secrets  to  Its  sur- 
vival. It  is  fierce  In  its  Judgment  of  itself. 


but  resents  the  problngi  of  foreigners  as  as- 
saults on  Its  defenses.  Yet  Mexico  is  of  such 
Importance  to  the  United  States  that  it 
cannot  be  permitted  to  remain  permanently 
shrouded  in  mystery. 

T'he  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make 
Mexico  more  accessible  to  non-Mexicans.  It 
is  inspired  not  be  a  desire  to  expose  the 
country's  vulnerabilities  but  by  the  belief 
that  Mexico  would  also  be  served  If  better 
understood  by  its  northern  nelghlwr.  In  a 
sense,  the  book  represents  a  search  for  an 
invisible  'black  hole"  that  embraces  the  en- 
tirety of  Mexico  in  a  single  concept:  to  know 
what  it  contains  requires  a  Journey  through 
the  history  of  the  country,  through  the 
minds  of  its  people  and  through  the  diverse 
sectors  of  society.  Each  elements  can  l)e 
analyzed  in  isolation,  but  it  can  be  under- 
stood only  when  related  to  all  the  others  to 
form  an  idea,  at  once  diffuse  and  precise,  of 
Mexico  today. 
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THE  BUSINESS  TAX  RECORE>S 
REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1985 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
by  the  98th  Congress  in  June  of  last 
year  provided  for  numerous  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  our  tax  system. 
While  I  am  generally  in  favor  of  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  the  deficit  and 
reform  our  present  tax  system.  I  felt 
many  of  the  provisions  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  were  unsound  and,  there- 
fore, voted  against  this  legislation. 
Section  179  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  is 
one  provision  in  particular  which  I  be- 
lieve creates  unnecessary  hardships 
for  the  taxpayer. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  section  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  provides  for  changes 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  rules 
and  regtilations  on  the  taxation  of 
automobiles  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. The  changes  in  the  Tax  Code  as 
established  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  re- 
quire taxpayers  to  substantiate  any 
tax  credit  or  deduction  for  business 
use  of  listed  property  with  adequate 
contemporaneous  records.  In  order  to 
comply  with  this  requirement,  taxpay- 
ers must  maintain  cumbersome  logs  or 
jOLunals  with  individual  entries  speci- 
fying names,  purposes,  mileage,  and 
times  for  property  used  for  personal 
and  business  purposes. 

The  simplicity  of  oiu-  tax  system  is 
an  important  aspect  to  consider  when 
making  changes  in  the  Tax  Code.  The 
simplicity  can  be  measured  by  how 
well  taxpayers  understand  the  tax 
system  and  how  easily  they  can 
comply  with  its  provisions.  A  finance 
minister  to  Louis  XIV  once  wrote,  "the 
art  of  taxation  consists  in  so  plucking 
the  goose  as  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  feathers  with  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  hissing."  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  re- 


ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  farm- 
ers, electricians,  plumbers,  salesmen, 
painters,  doctors,  and  a  list  of  others 
attempting  to  comply  with  these  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements.  Regardless 
of  the  particular  field  of  work,  the 
complaints  I  am  hearing  from  my  con- 
stituents are  all  the  same.  These  tax- 
payers are  frustrated  from  daily  at- 
tempting to  maintain  meticulous 
records  for  each  business  related  trip 
they  make  in  their  automobile.  The 
upkeep  of  these  records  requires  a 
great  deal  of  time  as  wel)  as  large 
amounts  of  paperwork. 

The  contemporaneous  recordkeeping 
requirement  is  one  of  the  complica- 
tions in  our  current  tax  system  which 
exemplifies  the  necessity  for  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  clanking,  antiquated 
Federal  tax  machine.  It  is  absurd  for 
this  Congress  to  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  reaching  into 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer 
through  the  present  chaotic  system  of 
revenue  collection.  Honest  taxpayers 
find  it  shot  with  loopholes,  dishonest 
ones  find  it  easy  to  evade  and  every- 
body finds  it  aggravating  to  figxu%. 
Provisions  such  as  this  unduly  burden- 
some recordkeeping  requirement,  actu- 
ally promote  tax  evasion  and  dishones- 
ty as  well  as  a  contempt  for  our  reve- 
nue collection  process. 

The  taxpayer's  perception  of  fair- 
ness in  the  tax  laws  is  one  of  the 
major  factors  influencing  compliance 
with  our  tax  system.  The  taxpayers 
diq?leasure  with  the  tax  system  is  evi- 
denced by  the  amount  of  tax  cheating. 
As  you  know,  this  difference  between 
what  taxpayers  owe  and  actually  pay 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  tax 
gap.  Over  the  past  10  years,  the  tax 
gap  has  increased  some  200  percent 
and  is  currently  running  at  nearly 
$100  billion  per  year.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  tax  gap  estimates  indicate  to  me 
that  the  American  taxpayer  does  not 
perceive  our  tax  system  as  being  fair 
at  all. 

"Taxes,"  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  once  wrote,  "are  what  we  pay 
for  a  civilized  society."  The  majority 
of  Americans.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  or  not  civil- 
ized society  is  now  being  sacrificed  for 
taxes.  Accordingly,  we  must  initiate 
measures  to  reform  our  tax  system. 
The  impetus  for  tax  reform  in  the 
99th  Congress  is  more  so  than  any 
Congress  since  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  dedicate  their  efforts  to  re- 
forming the  present  system.  Congress 
can  no  longer  ask  the  taxpayer  to 
comply  with  this  outdated  method  of 
financing  our  Government.  While  I 
recognize  no  one  will  ever  be  happy 
about  paying  taxes,  I  do  believe  we  can 
restore  to  the  taxpayer  the  pride  we 
have  all  felt  before  In  knowing  that  we 
are  making  a  legitimate  contribution 
to  this  great  cotmtry.  It  is  Imperative 
that  we  strike  a  balance  between  col- 


lection of  necessary  revenues,  and  the 
equity,  efficiency  and  simplicity  re- 
quired for  a  fair  tax  system.  Other- 
wise, taxpayers  will  continue  to  ex- 
press their  disdain  for  our  tax  system 
through  blantant  tax  cheating. 

We  can  take  the  first  step  toward 
reform.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  relieving  the 
American  taxpayer  of  the  hassles  of 
adhering  to  these  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. Accordingly.  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Business  Tax  Records  Re- 
duction Act  of  1985,  H.R.  783.  to 
repeal  section  179  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  I  am  concerned  that  our  Tax 
Code  be  sound  enough  to  force  strong 
compliance  with  regulations  for  deduc- 
tions relating  to  automobiles  used  for 
business  purposes.  I  do  not.  however, 
believe  we  should  continue  to  unduly 
burden  the  American  taxpayer  with 
this  bothersome  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement. 


POLITICAL  CHARACTER   OP  NIC- 

ARAGUAN  REGIME  IS  KEY  TO 

PEACE 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arturo 
Jose  Cruz,  former  Junta  member  and 
Nicaraguan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  is  an  excellent  mokesman  for 
the  Democratic  political  opposition  to 
the  Sandlnista  regime  and  knows  what 
the  basic  problem  facing  Nicaragua  is 
today.  As  he  posed  the  question:  "How 
can  the  Nicaraguan  people  achieve  the 
democracy  for  which  they  have  strug- 
gled so  long?  Until  that  is  accom- 
plished, there  will  be  no  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America." 

The  political  character  of  the  cur- 
rent Nicaraguan  regime  is  really  the 
key  to  peace  in  the  region  since,  there 
is  in  reality,  two  revolutions  in  Nicara- 
gua: The  as  yet  incomplete  Sandlnista 
revolution  and  the  popular  Nicara- 
guan revolution  which  overthrew 
Somoza.  The  force  of  the  latter  has 
turned  on  the  Sandinistas  for  their  be- 
trasral  of  the  ideals  agreed  upon  in 

1979. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  editorial 
points  out  that  the  insurgency  in  Nica- 
ragua is  not  the  product  of  UJS.  inter- 
vention; rather,  it  is  the  revolt  of  Nlca- 
raguans  against  oppression  by  other 
Nicaraguans. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fitting  to  let  the 
editorial  speak  for  Itself: 

The  Sandinistas'  claim  the  crisis  in  Nica- 
ragua arises  from  their  ctHiflict  with  the 
United  SUtes.  This  is  not  so.  It  arises  in  the 
first  Instance  from  their  conflict  with  their 
fellow  citizens,  especiaUy  with  the  demo- 
cratic people  who  fought  the  Somoza  dicta- 
torship, whose  leaden  served  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  the  early  period  and  who  turned 
against  the  Sandinistas  only  when  they 
found  the  democratic  promise  of  the  revolu- 
tion being  denied. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  rest  of 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarlu: 

A  Faik  OrrxK  to  thi  Sahduostas 
The  ^f\y*Mr>^m^mm  claim  the  crisis  In  Nicara- 
gua arises  from  their  conflict  with  tlie 
United  States.  This  is  not  so.  It  arises  in  the 
first  Instance  from  their  conflict  with  their 
feUow  citizens,  especiaUy  with  the  demo- 
cratic people  who  fought  the  Somoza  dicU- 
torship.  whoae  leaders  served  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  the  early  period  and  who  turned 
against  the  Sandinistas  only  when  they 
found  the  democratic  promise  of  the  revolu- 
tion being  denied.  This  needs  to  be  under- 
stood in  order  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
offer  the  democraU  have  Just  made  to  the 
BCanagua  regime. 

The  offer  comes  from  a  newly,  finally  iml- 
fled  group  Including  the  political  oppoalUon 
led  by  Arturo  Cruz  and  major  branches  of 
the  armed  resistance.  lU  essence  is  a  propos- 
al for  a  unilateral  cease-fire  by  the  contras 
to  be  followed  by  a  political  dialogue  presid- 
ed over  by  the  bishops.  The  proposal  is,  in 
our  view,  entirely  fair  and  reasonable.  The 
Sandinistas  protest  the  war?  Here  Is  an 
offer  to  stop  it.  How  must  they  pay?  Only 
by  Joining  a  process  that  points  to  the  origi- 
nal goals  of  their  own  revolution.  Their  own 
man,  Daniel  Ortega,  can  remain  president 
as  the  process  unfolds.  The  proposal  offers 
more  than  a  '•>i*»*r*  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion. It  lets  Nicaraguans  remove  their  fate 
from  foreign  hands  and  restore  it  to  Nicara- 
guan hands  alone. 

The  Sandinistas'  initial  response  to  the 
proposal  was  to  Xmi  Arturo  Cruz  from  re- 
turning to  Nicaragua  to  announce  it  and  to 
summon  some  of  its  local  supporters  to  state 
security  headquarters  on  grounds  that  they 
were  participating  in  a  UA-sponsored  plot 
to  overthrow  the  Sandlnista  government. 
Think  of  it:  An  offer  by  the  opposition  to 
put  down  arms  and  to  start  talking  about 
achieving  the  Sandinistas'  own  early  prom- 
iaes  is  dismissed  as  a  hostUe  conq>lracy. 

How  do  the  BaiHinintjit  intend  to  explain 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people  a  refusal  to  enter 
a  dialogue  on  such  a  reasonable  basis?  How 
can  any  other  independent-minded  lAtin 
country— must  that  exclude  Cuba?— fall  to 
support  this  proposal?  In  El  Salvador,  the 
government  accepted  a  dialogue  without 
even  getting  a  cease-fire  in  return.  The  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua  is  being  offered  a 
better  deal.  Perhaps  It  wiU  think  again 
before  delivering  a  final  rejection. 

And— the  inevlUble  question— if  the  rejec- 
tion is  final?  No  doubt  some  will  argue  that 
the  Ran^tln'«**«'  failure  to  take  the  offer  se- 
riously makes  American  support  of  the  con- 
tras unarguable.  The  drafters  of  the  Nicara- 
guan opposition  proposal,  however,  are 
shying  away  from  that  claim.  De^erately. 
they  are  making  a  "last  effort  to  grant  to 
our  country  a  civilized  solution." 


a  1450 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dio- 
GuAROi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  DioGUARDI  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  missing  of  two  votes.  I  was  at 
the  State  Department  honoring  the 
President  of  Argentina  and  missed  two 
rollcalls.  Nos.  33  and  34. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


UMI 


THE  VOTE  ON  THE  JOURNAL:  A 
PROCEDX7RE  ABUSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  [Mr.  Rud]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
26  of  this  year  one  of  my  constituents 
traveled  nearly  3,000  miles  to  Wash- 
ington specifically  to  see  me  about  a 
critical  issue,  but  he  did  not.  It  was  not 
because  I  did  not  want  to  see  him,  be- 
cause I  did.  It  was  not  because  I  did 
not  have  adequate  preparation  to  dis- 
cuss his  problem,  I  did.  It  was  because 
on  that  day,  as  the  day  before  and  7 
other  days  within  a  month's  time.  I 
was  called  away  from  something  very 
Important  to  become  captive,  once 
again,  to  an  abusive  practice,  an  abuse 
inflicted  upon  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  legislative 
process  itself,  voting  on  the  Journal. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a  few  more  ex- 
amples of  my  activities  that  were  dis- 
rupted during  that  1  month's  time,  in- 
terrupted by  bells  and  beepers  indicat- 
ing a  yea/nay  vote  on  the  Journal: 

A  meeting  with  Egypt's  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  another  committee 
meeting  where  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  was  explaining  his 
request  for  international  security  as- 
sistance: a  Science  and  Technology 
hearing  where  I  was  testifying  on  a  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit;  to  name 
only  three  examples. 

My  list  goes  on  and  so  do  those  of 
other  Members  whose  agendas  were 
interrupted  by  such  inane  calls  for 
yea/nay  votes  on  the  Journal.  Maybe 
this  is  a  good  place  to  explain  the 
fimction  of  the  Journal  and  why  our 
presence'on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  on  the  Journal 
is  totally  unnecessary. 

The  Journal  is  the  official  record  of 
proceedings  in  the  House  as  main- 
tained by  the  Clerk,  and  is  a  document 
mandated  by  the  Constitution  which 
requires  that  from  time  to  time  the 
Journal  must  be  published. 

However,  as  far  as  approval  goes,  the 
Constitution  does  not  even  address 
this  consideration.  It  is  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  that  the  Speaker 
approve  the  Journal. 

However,  we  all  recognize  that  the 
Journal  or  more  specifically  approval 
of  the  Journal  can  be  used  as  a  proce- 
dural tool:  that  is.  Members  that  want 
to  express  disfavor  with  the  preceding 
day's  business  can  call  for  a  vote,  thus 
officially  expressing  their  displeasure. 


That  is  where  the  problem  begins, 
when  displeasure  based  on  legitimate 
grounds  turns  into  an  ongoing  political 
protest  mechanism,  a  means  to  irritate 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  in- 
terrupt the  multilevel  functions  of  the 
legislative  process. 

I  have  done  some  research  that 
shows  Just  what  this  political  thorn  in 
our  sides  Is  costing  us.  the  process  and 
the  American  people  we  represent. 

Let  us  look  at  the  2d  session  of  the 
98th  Congress.  During  that  legislative 
period  we  had  463  rollcall  votes  and  of 
those  votes,  other  than  quonmi  calls. 
as  many  as  1  in  every  8  votes  was  a 
vote  on  the  Journal.  During  this,  the 
1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress, 
nearly  1  out  of  every  3  votes  has  been 
a  vote  on  the  Journal.  I  would  like  to 
state  my  example  further  by  comput- 
ing what  this  figure  means  in  terms  of 
time. 

Each  time  we  vote  here  we  are  al- 
lowed 15  minutes  from  the  time  the 
first  bell  rings  to  enter  our  voting 
preference.  In  the  2d  session  of  the 
98th  Congress  more  than  10,000 
Member  votes  were  cast  on  Journal 
votes.  Simple  multiplication  tells  me 
that  in  terms  of  minimal  voting  time 
this  converts  to  more  than  2.500 
Member-hours  wasted  on  Journal 
votes.  And  the  problem  has  mush- 
roomed in  the  99th  Congress.  Already 
this  session,  in  Just  a  month's  period 
of  time,  more  than  3,200  Member 
votes  have  been  cast  on  Journal  votes, 
costing  the  Nation  more  than  800 
Member-hours  of  otherwise  productive 
time. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  are  all  crying 
the  woes  of  the  budget  deficit  and  the 
need  for  fiscal  responsibility.  Yet  is  it 
not  a  strange  dichotomy  that  we  spent 
so  much  of  our  time  not  working  to  re- 
solve these  matters  but  rather  voting 
on  the  Journal? 

What  an  insult  to  our  legislative 
process  to  hold  the  Members  of  the 
House  hostage  to  this  disruptive  prac- 
tice, a  practice  that  does  not  lend  itself 
in  any  way  to  our  congressional  duties. 

What  an  insult  to  the  very  designers 
of  this  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Yet  so  far  in  the  99th  Congress 
we  have  spent  nearly  one-third  of  our 
votes  on  approval  of  a  document;  we 
are  reiterating  our  daily  proceedings. 

What  an  insult  to  the  process  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation  that  we 
Members  of  Congress  must  be  re- 
quired to  vote  on  that  document  and 
needlessly  delay  critical  action  on 
issues  that  reiilly  impact  on  this 
Nation,  issues  like  education,  scientific 
development,  military  protection,  food 
for  the  hungry,  and  so  much  more. 

What  an  insult  to  our  constituents 
who  send  us  here  to  represent  them 
and  their  interests  and  create  legisla- 
tion to  meet  their  needs. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
remember  is  that  those  Members  who 
call  for  these  wasteful  votes  are  led  by 


my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WAuan].  who  speaks 
constantly  of  the  need  to  do  away  with 
Government  waste.  His  calling  for 
votes  on  the  Journal  is  the  most 
wasteful  Government  practice  I  have 
seen  because,  as  we  all  know,  the  Jour- 
nal is  always  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentlemanyield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  No.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
that  the  gentleman's  words  be  taken 
down. 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  demands  that  the  words  be 
taken  down. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  words  ob- 
jected to. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
desire  to  withdraw  the  words  that  are 
offensive  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wkbkr]? 

Mr.  REID.  I  do  not.  Mr.  Speaker. 

D  1500 
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Mr.  WEBEH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it 
be  in  order,  in  view  of  the  gentleman's 
statement  a  minute  ago.  for  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permit- 
ted to  withdraw  his  words? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes. 
The  Chair  would  entertain  such  a 
motion^ 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  permitted  to  withdraw  his 
words. 

Mr.  REID.  What  if  I  do  not  want  to? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  ask  luiani- 
mous  consent?  He  would  be  the  one 
who  would  have  to  propound  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectful- 
ly submit  that  I  appreciate  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  offen- 
sive, and  I  would  ask  for  a  ruling  on 
that.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  rule. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  words. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  re- 
member 1b  that  those  Members  who  call  for 
these  wasteful  votes  are  led  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Waukxr,  who  speaks  constantly  of  the  need 
to  do  away  with  government  waste,  and  he 
is  literally  speaking  out  of  both  sides  of  his 
mouth. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  announce  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  impugn  the  motive  of  an- 
other Member.  We  have  precedents 
here  in  the  House.  tAr.  Knutson  of 


Minnesota:  "I  cannot  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  sincere 
In  what  he  has  Just  said."  And  that 
was  held  not  in  order  on  November  2, 
1942. 

The  Chair  must  state  that  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  have, 
in  his  opinion,  an  unparliamentary 
connotation  and  shall  be  stricken. 

Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  may  proceed.  Do  I  hear 
an  objection? 

Mr.  WEBER.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.  The 
gentleman  reserves  the  right  to  object. 
ISi.  WEBER.  Would  the  Chair  clari- 
fy   the    parliamentary    situation    in 
which   the   gentleman   from   Nevada 

finds  himself? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes. 
The  Chair  has  ruled  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  misspoke  on  the 
words  "speaking  out  of  both  sides  of 
his  mouth."  and  therefore  those  words 
shall  be  stricken. 

The  Member  only  can  proceed  by 
permission  of  the  House. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  rise? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  may  be  permitted  to 

proceed.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  be  allowed  to 
finish  his  remarks? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Reserving  the  right 

to  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  reserves 
the  rlKht  to  object. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  procedure,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  refused  to  with- 
draw his  rraiarics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Chair  has  ordered  them  stricken. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  as  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  the  Chair  has 
ordered  that,  but  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  refused  to  withdraw  those  re- 
main, and  it  is  my  recollection  on  this 
floor  that  on  those  previous  occasions 
when  we  have  been  confronted  with 
this,  the  gentleman  in  the  well  on 
those  previous  situations  has  asked  to 
have  hlB  remarks  removed,  and  at  that 
point  in  time  there  was  then  a  request 
to  allow  him  to  speak  further. 

In  my  6  years  here.  I  have  not  seen  a 
situation  where  there  has  been  a  re- 
fusal to  withdraw  those  remarks  and 
then  allowed  the  gentleman  to  pro- 
ceed further.  In  the  comity  of  the 
House.  I  may  be  required  to  object, 
and  I  would  Just  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  prior  to  that  time  whether  at 
this  time,  having  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  he  would  ask  himself  that  those 
remarks  be  withdrawn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Ch4ir  restate  what  has  occurred  here. 


The  gentleman  has  propotmded  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  the  Chair 
has  responded  that  the  Chair  has 
ruled  that  those  words  are  offensive 
and  shall  be  stricken.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  further  debate. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand.  I  am 
still  proceeding  under  my  reservation. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  occurs  now  on  whether  or  not 
the  gentleman  is  allowed  to  proceed, 
with  the  understanding  that  those 
words  have  been  stricken. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  under  my  reserva- 
tion. I  would  ask  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  whether  he  would  himself  ask 
that  those  words  be  stricken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary.  It  is  a  moot  question. 
The  words  have  been  stricken  from 
the  record. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
asldng  the  gentleman  if  he  is  going  to 
proceed  in  the  manner  I  asked,  and  if 
he  is  not,  I  am  going  to  be  constrained 
to  object. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reserva- 
tion. I  ask  the  gentleman  at  this  point 
in  time  whether  he  would  agree  to 
withdraw  his  remarlcs.  even  though  I 
am  perfectly  understanding  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation. 

I  ask  that  question  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  under  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is 
not  in  the  parliamentary  procedures 
or  niles  of  the  House  for  any  further 
debate  on  this  matter.  The  Chair  has 
ruled  affirmatively  that  the  words 
shall  be  stricken. 

The  only  question  now  before  this 
House  is  whether  or  not 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
have  constrained  me  to  object,  and  I 
do  object  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  object  to  further  pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


THE  ORDERLY  BUSINESS  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Auexah- 
OER]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid].  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man jrieldlng. ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  cannot  be  yielded  to  at  ttds 
time.  Without  objection 

Is  there  objection  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  yielding  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada? 


PASUAMSirtAaT  naunnr 
BCr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  SpcBluj.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

£>o  I  not  have  a  right  to  yield  to  any 
Member  of  this  House? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  S^ieaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  rule  that  if  a  Member  in 
this  particular  case  has  been  precluded 
from  continuing,  he  cannot  be  3^elded 
to  on  this  subject  without  unanimous 
consent. 

It  the  gentleman  wants  to  propound 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  and 
hearing  no  objection,  he  could  yield. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 

the  gentleman  from  Aritansas  to  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada?  The 

Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  LUNORX3T.  Reserving  the  right 

to  object.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  reserves  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  under 
this  reservation.  I  wlU  only  state  that 
there  is  a  certain  comity  that  is  sup- 
posed to  reign  on  this  floor,  and  when 
that  comity  is  upset  and  there  is  a  re- 
fusal by  the  person  who  upset  that 
comity  to  understand  what  it  is  we  are 
doing  here  and  acknowledge  that, 
then  I  am  going  to  be  constrained  to 
object  on  this. 

I  was  Just  trying  to  ask  the  Speaker 
Us  indulgence  a  few  moments  ago  so 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  could 
in  fact  do  what  I  had  requested  him  to 
do. 

The  Speaker  evidently  at  that  point 
in  time  was  not  going  to  give  us  that 
opportunity,  and  until  we  right  that  at 
this  point  in  time.  I  will  be  constrained 
to  object,  and  I  do  object  at  this  time. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  not  announced  the  subject  which 
I  intend  to  address.  How  can  the  Chair 
rule  ag^nst  me  yielding  to  another 
Member  when  the  Chair  does  not 
know  the  subject  that  I  intend  to  ad- 
dress? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
Chair  would  announce  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
that,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  at 
any  time  a  Member's  words  are  taken 
down,  imder  the  rules  he  \s  not  per- 
mitted on  that  particular  legislative 
business  day  to  qieak  to  the  House 
without  permission  of  the  t>ody.  An 
objection  was  heard  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

wish    to   congratulate   my   colleague 

from  Nevada  for  making  an  excellent 

point  that  needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask  for  regular  order. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  be  in  order. 

Ui.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada,  for  making 
an  important  point  that  needed  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  will  yield  to 
you  in  a  moment. 

Because  the  process  and  business  of 
this  House  has  been  Interrupted  time 
and  time  again  by  unnecessary  votes 
on  the  Journal  and  other  procedural 
and  dilatory  tactics  that  are  wasting 
the  time  of  this  institution,  that  are 
costing  the  taxpayers  unnecessary  dol- 
lars to  be  paid  for  continuing  business 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  which  is 
unnecessary,  and  for  causing  inconven- 
ience to  Members. 

I  recall  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  on 
a  very  important  matter— if  you  read 
the  newspaper  today,  you  can  see  that 
the  most  preeminent  issue  facing  the 
American  people  today  is  the  vote  on 
the  MX.  which  might  be  taking  place 
in  the  other  body  at  this  moment. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  was  in  com- 
mittee, on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  point  Is  very  well  taken. 
The  House  is  not  in  order. 

Will  the  gentlemen  in  the  left  aisle 
please  take  their  seats? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  was  attending  a 
top  secret  briefing  by  some  of  the  top 
military  advisers  of  our  Nation  on  the 
question  of  the  MX.  which  is  one  of 
the  most  preeminent  issues  facing  the 
American  people  today. 

a  1510 

The  President  wants  to  spend  $1.5 
billion  to  buy  21  more  MX's,  and 
beyond  that,  about  another  $3  billion 
to  buy  48  additional  BfX's.  I  was  lis- 
tening carefiilly  to  the  most  expert 
advice  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  this  vital  question,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  presentation  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion, a  vote  on  the  Journal  was  called 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
WLr.  Waucsr]. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  ad- 
journed the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction.  Every  member  of  that 
committee  vacated  the  hearing  and 
proceeded  to  the  Capitol  in  order  to 
vote  on  the  Journal.  It  was  unneces- 
sary; it  was  unproductive.  It  cost  addi- 
tional taxpayer  dollars.  In  addition,  it 
interrupted  a  very  important  briefing 
of  members  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  on  the  question  of 
the  MX.  a  vital  issue  to  the  future  of 
our  country. 


Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  when  I  am  finished.  I 
promise  to  yield  to  you  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  since  he  has  mentioned  my 
name? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  wUl  yield  to 
both  of  you  in  lust  a  minute  when  I 
have  finished  my  statement. 

Do  you  understand  that  I  will  yield 
to  you  in  a  moment?  Is  that  clear  to 
you? 

I  want  to  say  to  this  body  that  the 
tactics  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania have  disrupted  the  orderly  busi- 
ness of  this  body  and  have  caused  in- 
convenience to  me  on  an  issue  that  is 
important  and  vital  to  the  American 
pe<H>le.       

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  will  take  umbrage  in  a  way 
that  is  a  personal  attack  on  the  gentle- 


This  gentleman  does  not 

Bfr.  ALEXANDER.  I  have  not  at- 
tacked the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia; I  do  not  yield  any  further. 

I  have  merely  stated  that  your  tac- 
tics are  an  Inconvenience  to  this 
Member  on  an  issue  that  is  vital  to  the 
American  people  and  I  resent  it  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding. 

It  certainly  is  nice  to  know  that  as 
he  points  his  finger  and  screams  that 
he  is  not  personally  attacking  me. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  I  was  person- 
ally attacking  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  you  would  not  be  in 
doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  OK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Would  the  gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  why 
many  times  the  majority  side  is  not 
particularly  anxious  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  a  quorum  in  town. 
We  see  time  and  time  again  that  there 
are  very  few  people  on  the  House  floor 
during  the  debates  and  every  once  in  a 
while  on  the  minority  side,  we  think 
that  it  Is  important  and  it  is  important 
to  the  taxpayers  to  know  whether  or 
not  their  Member  of  Congress  is  in 
town  and  is  here  to  do  business. 

In  fact,  we  have  found  on  some  occa- 
sions that  very  few  Members  were  in 
town  when  it  came  time  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  to  be  done.  I  think 
the  American  people  who  are  paying 
us  some  $75,000  a  year  expect  us  to  be 
here,  and  I  think  that  a  large  portion 


of  the  American  people  expect  us  to  be 
on  the  floor  doing  business. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do  not  yield 
further.  Your  remarks  are  irrelevant 
to  the  issue  that  I  raise  here  today. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
wish  to  be  recognised? 

Mr.  WEBER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  would  like  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

You  know,  I  understand  that  every- 
body gets  a  UtUe  irriUted  at  these 
votes  from  time  to  time,  but,  really, 
the  rules  under  which  we  call  for  Jour- 
nal votes  are  written  by  the  Demo- 
crats; the  scheduJe  on  this  floor  is 
made  by  the  SpetXvr,  the  schedule  in 
all  the  committees  are  written  by 
Democratic 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do  not  wish  to 
yield  further. 

PAaUAMSItTABT  IlfQUnT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  ^leaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wlU  state  it. 

1^.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Thank  you. 


CONSOLIDATINa  VA  REGIONAL 
OFFICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Leath]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which,  if 
enacted,  would  end  once  and  for  all 
the  ridiculous  proposals  emanating 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMBl  to  strip  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  offices 
throughout  the  country  their  major 
adjudication  functions  and  centralize 
these  functions  into  three  locations. 
My  bill  will  simply  require  that  the 
VA  have  at  least  one  full  service  re- 
gional office  in  each  State. 

Under  existing  law,  if  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  plans  a 
major  reorganization,  such  as  that 
being  proposed  again  this  year  by 
OMB,  he  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Congress,  concurrently  with  his 
budget  proposal,  a  detailed  plan  and  a 
timetable  for  the  plan.  I  was  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  provision  of  law. 

In  his  budget  submission  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  the  President  proposes  a 
major  consolidation  similar  to  the  one 
he  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
Administrator's  detailed  plan  and  Jus- 
tification was  set  out  in  a  two-page 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee dated  February  1,  1985.  In  re- 
sponse to  that  letter,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 


full  committee  informed  the  Adminis- 
trator that  he  had  not  complied  with 
the  law  and  stated  that  in  their  opin- 
ion he  would  be  without  authority  to 
move  with  any  consolidation  of  region- 
al office  functions  during  fiscal  year 
1986. 1  concurred  with  that  opinion. 

That  notwithstanding,  the  Adminis- 
trator has.  through  his  General  Coun- 
sel, issued  an  opinion  that  is  nothing 
more  than  smoke,  shadows  and  mir- 
rors. It  appears  that  a  decision  was 
made  that  the  two-page  letter  was  de- 
tailed enough  and  the  General  Coun- 
sel has  seen  fit  to  write  an  opinion  Jus- 
tifying the  decision  to  consolidate. 

Following  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  insert  for  the  Rbcord  the  letter 
sent  to  the  Administrator  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  the  General  Counsel's  opin- 
ion that  resulted  from  that  letter  and 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today.  In  es- 
sence, the  Administrator  appears  to  be 
telling  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  that  the  decision  has  been 
made  to  consolidate  the  major  func- 
tions of  the  regional  offices  and.  based 
on  some  Justification  which  he  antici- 
pates will  occur  in  the  future,  he  is 
going  to  proceed  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  I  see  no  way  to  stop  this 
kind  of  illegal  activity  except  through 
the  legislative  process.  It  should  not 
be  that  way  but  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  having  to  do  it.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  put  a 
stop  to  this  kind  of  activity  once  and 
for  all  insofar  as  regional  offices  are 
concerned. 

I  regret  this  action  is  necessary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  this  is  not  the  first  time 
the  Administration  has  tried  to 
remove  the  processing  of  disability 
and  death  claims  from  each  State.  The 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  rejected 
such  a  proposal  in  1982  and  it  was  dis- 
carded forthwith  by  the  Congress. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  this  effort  to  keep  veterans  claims 
in  their  home  States  where  as  veterans 
they  wiU  have  at  least  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  make  personal  appear- 
ances to  substantiate  their  claims  for 
benefits. 

COIOflTRB  OR  VrmuMB'  Afpaiks, 
Waahington.  DC.  rebntarv  11.  IMS. 
Hon.  Hauit  N.  Waltos, 
AdminUtratOT  of  Veterans '  Affair*.  Veteran* ' 
AdminUtration,  Wathington,  DC. 

DsAS  Mb.  AoioinsTBATOK:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  1  notifying  us  of 
your  Intention  to  proceed  with  a  planned  re- 
organisation of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  proposed  by  the  President  In  bis 
1986  budget  request. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 310(bX2)  of  title  38.  before  the  Admin- 
istrator may  Implement  an  administrative 
reorganisation  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Ad- 
ministrator must,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, first  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  a  report  containing 
a  detailed  plan  and  ftutiftcation  for  the  ad- 
ministrative reorganisation.  Such  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  day  on 
which  the  President,  pursuant  to  section 


1105  of  title  31.  submlto  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  ad- 
mlnlrtratlve  reorganization  is  to  be  Imple- 
mented. In  addition,  no  action  to  carry  out 
the  reorgantaation  may  be  taken  after  the 
submission  of  such  report  until  the  first  day 
of  such  fiscal  year. 

ItT.  Administrator,  if  the  two-pace  letter 
of  Febriiary  1  is  supposed  to  be  the  detailed 
plan  and  justification  required  under 
310(bX3),  it  is  Inadequate.  For  example,  the 
statute  requires  that  you  Inform  the  com- 
mittee of  how  the  cmiaolldatlon  would 
enable  you  to  take  better  advantage  of  the 
advances  of  recent  years  in  management 
and  communications  tedmology,  as  you  sug- 
gest It  would  do.  We  expect  you  to  set  out 
how  the  proposed  consolidation  would  fur- 
ther Improve  tbe  aaency's  delivery  of  veter- 
ans benefits  and  provide  for  continuing  high 
quality  service  to  veterans.  We're  not  aware 
of  any  effort  being  made  to  purchase  high 
tech  equipment  ttiat  would  enable  the 
agency  to  offset  the  reduction  of  employees 
by  17  percent  over  the  19M-88  time  frame 
as  you  indicate  in  your  letter. 

The  committee  would  be  Interested  in 
knowing  bow  tbe  FT  1986  reduction  of  624 
FTEE  would  affect  each  individual  station. 
The  committee  would  like  a  breakdown  by 
regional  offlce  of  the  total  number  of  FTEE 
losses  over  the  three-year  period.  You  state 
that  the  employee  reduction  would  be  ac- 
complished through  centralization  of  tbe 
designated  functions.  The  committee  ex- 
pects to  have  the  specifics  of  how  this  would 
be  accomplished.  We  want  to  know  more 
about  the  staff  reductions  projected  to  take 
place  through  attrition.  For  example,  have 
any  surveys  been  conducted  as  to  how  many 
staff  you  expect  to  leave  the  agency  over 
this  three-year  period  through  attrition? 
Are  you  aware  of  any  specific  data  that 
would  indicate  the  number  of  voluntary 
reaaslgnments  that  would  take  place?  Final- 
ly, we  would  be  Interested  In  knowing  more 
details  about  tbe  specific  Incentives  for  em- 
ployee placement  which  you  envision. 

The  committee  would  like  to  know  what 
sites  bave  been  surveyed  and/or  selected  for 
tbe  three  centralized  locations  where  con- 
soUdaUon  would  take  place.  You  Indicate 
that  a  task  force  has  been  established  to  de- 
velop an  Implemmtation  plan  by  July  1985 
and  that  the  task  force  wlU  provide  deHnl- 
tlve  plans  on  locations  and  relocation  strate- 
gies, as  well  as  detailed  estimates  on  translo- 
cation and  equipment  costs.  We  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  under  the  sUtute  cited 
above,  unless  the  detailed  plan  is  submitted 
by  the  date  specified  (which  has  now 
passed)  the  agency  Is  without  authority  to 
make  tills  move;  therefore,  the  move  is  not 
to  take  place  in  July  of  1986  or  at  any 
future  time  unless  there  is  total  compliance 
with  current  law. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  you  further  should  you  desire 
to  do  so. 

Sincerely. 

O.V.  (SONHT)  MORTGOIIXBT, 

Oiairman. 
JoHH  Paul  H*inmscHMU>T, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Omct  or  TBK  AoiainsTKATOK 

OP  Vetkrans'  Atpaibs, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  14,  198S. 
Hon.  G.V.  (SoHirr)  Momtoomzst, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affair*, 
House  of  Representative*,   Washington, 
DC 
DBAS  Somnr:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  11  concerning  a  reported  reorgani- 


zation of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Bene- 
fiU  (DVB).  You  raise  a  number  of  matters 
regarding  tbat  proposed  reorganization. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Cranston.  I  re- 
cently solicited  an  opinion  f  nxn  our  General 
Counsel  regarding  tbe  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  February  1  letter  reporting  the 
proposed  DVB  reorganization.  A  copy  of 
that  opinion  is  enclosed. 

No  final  decision  has  been  made  as  to  tbis 
specific  DVB  proposaL  It  has  been  agreed 
that  tbe  Veterans'  Adminlstntion  will  de- 
velop a  plan  for  modernizing  its  entire  oper- 
atlMis,  and  tbat  we  will  consider  various  ef- 
ficiency altemaUves.  one  of  which  may  be 
DVB  consolidation.  This  effort  tias  just 
l>egun  and.  when  It  is  onnpleted.  a  decision 
will  be  made  as  to  the  best  course  of  action 
to  be  taken  ctmceming  DVB.  However.  I 
want  to  aHure  you  tbat  we  wUl.  as  always, 
work  closely  with  the  Congress  tbrough  our 
oversight  committees,  and  with  veterans'  or- 
ganizations to  actileve  a  consensus  before 
proceeding.  We  will  be  providing  you  witb 
additional  specifics  concerning  tbe  DVB 
proposaL  I  am  sure  ttiat  you  would  agree 
witb  the  Administration's  position  ttut 
there  Is,  today,  an  urgent  need  to  work  with 
tbe  Congress  to  find  ways  to  achieve  savings 
In  all  Federal  programs.  We  will  attempt  to 
do  our  part.  However,  while  management 
Improvements  and  greater  effidaxT  can  be 
realised  in  VA  programs,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  this  will  never  be  done,  wtiUe  I  am 
the  Administrator,  by  sacrificing  compas- 
sionate, timely,  and  good  quality  care  and 
services  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 
Sincerely, 

Hakkt  N.  Waltsrs, 

Administrator. 


VcnsAiis'  AoioiiisTaATioii  MnioaAinnnf 

Date:  February  26. 1985. 

To:  Administrator, 

From:  Acting  General  CounseL 

Subject:  Request  for  our  Opinion  as  to  the 
Legal  Suffldetacy  of  the  VA's  2/1/85 
Letters  to  Congress  Reporting  Planned 
DVB  and  ODM&T  Reorganizations 
Under  38  U.S.C.  i  210<bK2). 

1.  Tbe  attached  letters  dated  February  1, 
1985  repmted  to  appropriate  VA  oversight 
committees  and  subcommittees  in  the  Con- 
gress two  planned  VA  administrative  reorga- 
nizations. One  letter  concerned  the  planned 
DVB  consolidation  of  certain  functions 
from  59  regional  offices  into  3  processing 
centers.  The  second  reported  the  plan  to 
close  three  ODM8cT  field  stations  and 
transfer  their  functions  to  two  other  VA 
Data  Processing  Centers.  You  request  our 
opinion  ss  to  whether  tbese  two  report  let- 
ters were  sufficient  to  meet  the  notice  re- 
qulremenU  of  38  n.S.C.  i  210<bX2).  A 
second,  related  question  is  what  kinds  of  VA 
activity  constitute  "Implementation."  or 
"actions  to  carry  out"  a  reorganization, 
since  such  activity  must  be  delayed  under  38 
U.S.C.  f  210(bX2KA)  untO  tbe  first  day  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  wbicb  the  rewganlzatlon 
is  reported. 

2.  Section  21(KbK2HA)  of  UUe  38.  U.S. 
Code  requires  the  VA  to  submit  a  "detailed 
plan  and  justification"  to  appropriate  cmn- 
mittees  of  Congress  for  certain  planned  VA 
administrative  reorganizations.  The  first 
issue  presented  by  your  request  is  what 
degree  of  specificity  must  such  a  plan  and 
justification  meet  in  order  to  comply  with 
this  standard.  The  terms  of  the  clause  are 
not  defined  In  the  statute.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  ttiat  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "detailed"  is  somewhat  subjective 
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and  la  an  area  where  reasonable  minds  may 
differ. 

3.  The  legislative  history  of  this  provision 
does  not  provide  a  definition  as  to  the 
standard  of  specificity  or  description  there- 
for. This  provision  was  adopted  as  a  Con- 
gressional response  to  an  Agency  reorgani- 
sation Involving  DVB.  In  that  proposal,  sub- 
stantially all  DVB  regional  office  functions 
would  have  been  consolidated  into  approxi- 
mately three  offices.  One  of  the  two  subject 
reorganlnUlons  would  similarly  consolidate 
significant  portiona  of  the  local  regional  of- 
fices. It  is  noteworthy  that  Congress.  In  re- 
sponding to  the  earlier  plan,  did  not  prohib- 
it such  a  consolidation  of  DVB.  but  rather 
Imposed  the  notice  and  wait  requirement  cm 
any  future  such  reorganisation  plans,  such 
as  the  one  which  Is  a  subject  of  this  opinion. 
Thus.  It  is  apparent  that  Congress  did  not 
Intend  to  block  significant  reorganisations 
so  much  as  to  gain  time  to  learn  of  and 
evaluate  such  proposed  Agency  action. 

4.  Taken  together,  the  language  of  the 
statute,  the  legislative  history  and  the 
events  giving  rise  to  this  legislation.  It  may 
be  concluded  that  the  subject  clause  re- 
quires that  any  such  report  of  a  planned  re- 
organization provide  notice  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently mount  Its  own  fact  finding  and  eval- 
uative efforts  regarding  the  planned  reorga- 
nisation so  as  to  make  its  own  assessment  of 
whether  to  attempt  to  block  such  action  by 
legislative  means.  This  provision  establishes 
a  period  of  time  In  which  Congress  Is  as- 
siued  of  several  months  for  fact  finding, 
evaluation  and  effecting  a  legislative  re- 
sponse. Thus,  while  the  statute  uses  the 
word  "detailed."  the  degree  of  specificity 
must  be  considered  In  the  context  of  the 
overall  process. 

5.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  once  a  report  pro- 
vides notice  to  Congress  of  a  proposed  plan 
the  VA  oversight  conmilttees  have  the  expe- 
rience and  resources  to  closely  scrutinize. 
question,  and  if  necessary  block  any  pro- 
posed reorganisation.  Such  oversight  Is  ef- 
fected regularly  and  effectively  In  all  VA 
program  and  budget  areas  by  the  VA  com- 
mittees. This  effectiveness  Is  amplified  by 
the  "work  together"  and  openness  attitude 
which  characterises  the  VA's  relationship 
with  these  committees.  This  signlflcant.  ef- 
fective oversight  process  by  the  VA  commit- 
tees, fully  available  to  them  during  the 
lengthy  consideration  period  following  sub- 
mission of  the  reorganisation  plan,  must  be 
considered  In  calculating  the  degree  of  spec- 
ificity required  by  the  "detailed  plan"  re- 
quirement of  section  210<bK3KA).  The  ab- 
sence of  deflnitim  of  a  standard  here,  cou- 
pled with  the  lengthy  waiting  period,  under- 
lines further  the  clear  Intent  that  much  fact 
finding  would  ensue  following  provision  of 
notice  of  a  planned  reorganisation.  Between 
antagonists,  the  requirement  for  a  "de- 
taOed"  plan  might  never  be  satisfied.  The 
fact  that  there  li  no  statutory  resolution 
mechanism  In  such  an  event  suggests  the 
intent,  bom  of  lengthy  experience  between 
the  VA  oversight  committees  and  the  VA, 
that  whatever  details  may  be  lacking  at  the 
outset  would  be  filled  In  sufficiently  for  the 
oversight  committees  to  make  a  reasonable 
Judgment  on  the  desirability  of  a  reorgani- 
sation. 

6.  The  conclusion  then,  is  that  while  the 
Agency  has  a  duty  under  section 
310<bM2MA)  to  provide  a  "detaUed."  report 
on  any  significant  VA  reorganisation,  the 
absence  of  all  of  the  details,  should  not. 
given  the  context  of  the  Congressional  eval- 
uation over^ht  process  established  by  this 


section,  render  invalid  a  report  which.  In 
other  circumstances,  might  fall  to  meet 
commonly-accepted  standards  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  "detailed"  plan. 

7.  Applying  the  foregoing  to  the  subject 
DVB  report.  It  must  be  conceded  that  con- 
siderable detaU  Is  lacking:  that  substanUve 
discussions  of  how  much  FTEE  will  be  af- 
fected, or,  how  particular,  critical  affected 
activities  would  be  administered  following 
reorganisation  would  contribute  significant- 
ly to  the  understanding  of  what  Is  proposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Agency  stands  ready 
to  provide  more  information  as  that  infor- 
mation is  obtained.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
Agency  letter  admlU  that  the  VA  lacks 
some  details  regarding  the  DVB  plan.  The 
Agency  has  given  notice  of  Its  basic  objec- 
tive. There  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  overall  In- 
tended result.  The  Agency  will  be  obliged  to 
provide  additional  Information  regarding 
this  reorganisation  plan,  however,  to  enable 
the  oversight  committees  to  evaluate  It 
properly. 

8.  Although  not  of  great  length,  the 
ODMftT  submission  provides  somewhat 
greater  detail,  and.  when  considered  in  light 
of  the  whole  process,  senns  to  meet  the  sub- 
mission requirement  of  the  subject  section. 

9.  The  second  question  Is  what  kinds  of 
VA  action  constitute  "Implementation"  or 
"actions  to  carry  out"  a  reorganisation  for 
purposes  of  the  waiting  period  requirement. 
The  words  of  38  VAC.  1  310<bX3XA)  pro- 
vide that  the  "Administrator  may  not  .  .  . 
implement  [a  covered]  administrative  reor- 
ganization" until  he  first  sulnnlts  the  re- 
quired report,  and  further  that  "{n}o  action 
to  carry  out  such  reorvanigation  may  be 
taken"  after  submission  until  the  first  day 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  was 
submitted.  (Emphasis  added.)  Obviously, 
any  complex  VA  reorganization  Involves  a 
great  deal  of  lead  time  and  much  activity 
ranging  from  early  planning,  to  preparation 
for  relocation  of  functions  and  personnel,  to 
the  actual  execution  of  the  reorganisation 
with  movement  of  people  and  equipment. 
Again.  In  the  absence  of  a  statutory  or  legis- 
lative history  definition  the  purpose  of  the 
waiting  period  would  appear  to  be  the  best 
guide  to  the  intended  meaning  of  the  word 
"Implementation."  By  providing  for  a 
lengthy  waiting  period,  the  Congress  sought 
to  preserve  Its  option  to  "veto"  a  covered  re- 
organization. 

10.  In  light  of  this  purpose,  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate for  the  VA  to  obligate  sizable 
government  resources  for  a  planned  reorga- 
nisation If,  during  the  waiting  period.  It 
became  reasonably  apparent  that  the  reor- 
ganisation would  be  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  assuming  compliance  with 
the  notice  provision,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  statute  generally  bars  the  Administrator 
from  taking  steps  to  commence  the  move- 
ment of  personnel  and  equipment  on  the 
first  day  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Submission 
of  such  a  report  Is  an  indication  that  an  Ad- 
ministrator has  already  determined,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  statutory  responsibilities, 
that  serious  pursuit  of  a  reorganization  may 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  program  imple- 
mentation and  efficient  management. 
Having  made  that  determination  he  Is  obli- 
gated to  proceed  with  planning  and  prepara- 
tions, so  as  to  permit  any  actual  reorganiza- 
tion to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
once  the  waiting  period  lias  expired.  As  Indi- 
cated above,  the  commitment  of  resources 
predicated  upon  implementation  of  the  plan 
must  be  tempered  by  continuing  calcula- 
tions of  whether  Congress  will  block  the  re- 
organizatioa  But  the  fundamental  duty  of 


the  Administrator  to  effect  the  correct  man- 
agement structure  requires  that  prudent  re- 
source allocation  be  undertaken  during  the 
waiting  period  In  order  to  reallw  the  bene- 
fits of  such  reorganization  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

11.  Presumably,  the  Congress  would  only 
rarely  take  action  to  block  a  reorganization 
which  the  Administrator  has  determined 
would  Improve  Agency  management.  More- 
over, a  measured  VA  commitment  of  re- 
soiuves  Is  consistent  with  the  statutory  lan- 
guage itself.  The  language  calls  for  the  sub- 
mission of  information  about  the  planned 
reorganization  well  before  it  could  be  imple- 
mented legally,  and.  contemplates  the  possi- 
ble generation  of  extensive  additional  infor- 
mation during  the  oversight  waiting  period. 
Thus,  the  statute  itself  clearly  oonteinplates 
that  the  agency  will  expend  resources  to 
evaluate,  continue  evaluating  and  otherwise 
plan  actual  implementation  of  the  reorgani- 
sation, well  before  the  date  liefore  which  no 
actual  implementatloa  could  take  place. 

13.  Based  upon  the  above,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  VA  "Implementation"  acUon  which  is 
prohibited  during  the  waiting  period  under 
38  U.8.C.  I  310(bX3XA)  U  the  actual  carry- 
ing out  of  the  reorganisation  with  move- 
ment of  people  and  equipment. 

Romr  E.  Cor. 


H.R.1688 

A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  require  that  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion maintain  a  regional  office  In  each 
SUte. 
Be  it  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 

Repreaentative*    of   the    United   State$   of 

America  in  Congre**  aatembied, 

SBCnON  1.  VA  REGIONAL  OfTICBS  XH  BACH  8TA1C. 

(a)  III  OunBAi SecUon  330(a)  of  UUe  38, 

United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentences:  "The  Adminis- 
trator shall  maintain  a  regional  office  in 
each  State.  Such  offices  shall  be  responsible 
for  adjudic^lng  and  processing  claims  for 
benefits  under  chapters  11,  13,  and  15  of 
this  title,  claims  for  educational  benefits 
under  chapters  30,  31.  32.  34.  35.  and  38  of 
this  title,  applications  for  loans  under  chap- 
ter 37  of  this  title,  and  applications  for  as- 
sistance under  chapter  39  of  this  title."; 

(2)  by  inserting  "other"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence after  "establish  such";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  other"  in  the  last 
sentence. 

(b)  Emcnrz  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1985. 


TRANSFER  OF  LAND  TO 
PAYSON.  AZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  RtJDO]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  conveyance  of  31.14  acres 
of  national  forest  land  to  the  town  of 
Payson.  AZ.  a  community  within  my 
district. 

The  town  of  Payson  is  tightly  sur- 
rounded by  the  Tonto  National  Forest, 
and  due  to  its  landlocked  position,  has 
little  private  land  available  for  devel- 
opment. 


The  parcel  of  land  in  question  Is  cur- 
rently being  leased  from  the  Forest 
Service  by  the  town  for  use  as  a  public 
park,  and  would  continue  being  used 
for  that  purpose. 

The  town  has  recently  purchased 
several  small  parcels  within  this  same 
tract  of  land,  and  has  thus  made  good 
faith  efforts  to  pay  market  value  for 
its  land,  when  possible;  however,  this 
parcel  of  31.14  acres  is  beyond  the 
means  of  the  town  for  outright  pur- 
chase. This  conveyance  would  unite 
the  smaller  plots  purchased  by  the 
town,  and  provide  Payson  with  one 
contiguous  parcel  for  park  usage. 

In  addition,  the  town  has  invested 
funds  in  developing  public  facilities  on 
the  land,  and  has  plans  for  additional 
improvements,  if  the  conveyance  is  ap- 
proved. 

This  park  serves  not  only  the  citi- 
zens of  Payson,  but  the  residents  in 
the  surrounding  countryside,  as  well 
as  the  many  tourists  from  around  the 
Nation,  who  visit  this  area  each  year. 

This  conveyance  represents  an  im- 
portant opportunity  for  the  town  of 
Payson  to  better  serve  the  public's  rec- 
reational needs,  and  I  urge  appropri- 
ate consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  In- 
serted in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

H.R.  1588 

A  bill  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  town  of 
Payson.  Arizona 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotae  of 
Repreientativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congre**  atiembled, 

SBCnON  1.  CONVEYANCE. 

The  Secretary  of  Agricultitfe  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  survey  and  convey,  by  quit- 
claim deed  and  without  consideralt<Mi.  to 
the  town  of  Payson.  Arizona,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  the 
lands  In  OUa  County,  Arizona,  known  as 
North  Rumsey  Park,  and  more  particularly 
described  as  Oovemment  Lot  5  of  section 
33.  Township  11  North.  Range  10  East.  OUa 
and  Salt  River  Base  and  Meridian. 

sect. 

Title  to  any  real  property  acquired  by  the 
town  of  Payson  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States  if  the  town  at- 
tempts to  convey  or  otherwise  transfer  own- 
ership of  any  portion  of  such  title,  or  If  the 
town  permits  the  use  of  any  portion  of  such 
property  for  any  purpose  incompatible  with 
the  purposes  specified  in  section  3  of  this 
Act. 
wcs. 

Real  property  conveyed  to  the  town  of 
Payson  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used 
only  for  public  open  space,  paik  and  recre- 
ational purposes. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  S|>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  [Mr.  Rno]  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUATION  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER  BT  THE  GENTLEMAN 
FROM  NEVADA.  MR.  REID 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  finally  get 
a  chance  to  talk  and  I  appreciate  that. 
I  was  not  recognized  before  because  I 
did  accept  the  rultag  of  the  Chair,  and 
I  want  the  Rboo>o  to  reflect  that  I 
certainly  meant  no  disrespect  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania;  I 
simply  meant  to  state  that  I  thought 
he  was  taking  contradictory  positions. 
Anything  different  than  that.  I  i4x>lo- 
gize  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Torbes] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  present  for  recorded  votes  on 
Thursday.  March  7.  Had  I  been 
present  on  the  House  floor,  I  would 
have  cast  my  votes  in  the  following 
manner 

Roll  No.  29:  Approving  the  Journal 
of  March  6;  "yea." 

Roll  No.  30:  House  Resolution  20,  to 
establish  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  "yea." 

Roll  No.  31:  House  Resolution  22,  to 
establish  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control;  "yea."* 


FLORIDA  SENATE  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSTON  ADDRESSES  THE 
VITALITY  OF  THE  DEMOCRAT- 
IC PARTY  IN  FLORIDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  is 
recoi^iized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the 
CoHGRBsiONAL  RicoRO.  a  speech  that 
Senate  President  Harry  A.  Johnston  n 
of  the  Florida  Legislature,  delivered  to 
the  Florida  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers on  February  15, 1985.  Senate  Presi- 
dent Johnston  addresses  the  vitality  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Florida.  I 
agree  with  my  distinguished  and  dose 
friend,  Florida  State  Senator  Jack  D. 
Gordon,  who  brought  this  speech  to 
my  attention,  that  it  should  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Cohgrcssiohai.  Rbcoro  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  those 
who  read  this  Record. 

Senator  Johnston  received  the  1978 
Florida  Bar  Association's  Outstanding 
Lawyer-Legislator  Award,  and  was  des- 
ignated "Most  Effective  in  Debate"  in 
1981,  "Most  Valuable  Senator"  in  1981 
and  1983,  and  "Most  Effective  in  Com- 
mittee" in  1983. 1  commend  this  inspir- 
ing message  of  our  iUustrious  Senate 
President  Harry  A.  Johnston  n  to 
your  reading. 


RouoA  Sbiatb  PwtsiwT  Harbt  a.  Jobk- 
STOW  n  Admuss  to  tbz  FUHuns  ASSOCf*- 
noii  or  BaoAOCAREKS  FfeasDAiT  19. 1985 

This  speech  will  not  be  the  legislative 
update  you  requested.  I've  chosen.  Instead, 
to  address  a  topic  that  will,  in  the  long  run. 
have  a  far  greater  Impact  on  the  future  of 
this  State— that  Is.  the  health  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  norida. 

We've  all  seen  a  great  deal  of  public  pulse- 
taUng  by  Democrats  lately  *  *  *  and  heard 
a  premature  obituary  reading  done  for  us  by 
Republicans. 

As  you  know,  one  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues. Malcolm  Beard,  changed  his  party 
registration  2  weeks  ago.  and  I  subsequently 
removed  him  from  his  committee  chairman- 
ship. His  decision  to  switch  parties,  and  mine 
to  switch  chairmen,  drew  editorial  commen- 
tary about  the  growing  mrsnlnrlfinrsii  of 
party  labels  and  criticism  about  the  harm  of 
excessive  partisanship  In  the  legislature. 

Party-watching  reached  a  new  level  at 
voyeurism  last  week,  when  former  FSU 
President  Stanley  Marshall,  a  man  who  had 
not  t>een  heard  of  In  a  decade,  made  front- 
page headlines  in  Tallahassee  Just  for 
switching  parties. 

All  these  things,  from  the  hypochondria 
of  individual  DemocraU  *  ■  *  to  re-registra- 
tion baaed  on  dissatisfaction  with  the 
party  *  *  *  to  condemnation  of  meaningless 
party  labels  *  *  *  to  the  new  q>ectator  sport 
of  watching  voter  rolls  *  *  *  indicate  that 
there  Is  a  dangerous  tendency  in  this  State 
to  confuse  the  natitmal  conunlttee  and  the 
Florida  Democratic  Party. 

At  the  national  level,  clearly  the  party  is 
troubled.  While  I  can  not  say  that  I  am  in 
complete  concert  with  the  nfMimal  commit- 
tee, neither  will  I  apologte  for  ever  having 
wanted  a  Just  society.  The  task  of  the  na- 
tional party  now  is  to  match  our  commit- 
ment to  timeless  values  with  the  demands  of 
a  changing  world. 

But  if  we  Democrats  hope  to  recapture 
the  Imagination  of  the  people  *  *  *  if  we 
hope  to  shape  the  American 
consensus  *  *  *  If  we  hope  to  lead  this 
Nation  again  *  *  *  we  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  the  most  successful  15  yean  of 
Democratic  leadership  our  country  has 
known. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  Florida. 

Our  Florida  Democrats  have  established  a 
tradition  of  finding  practical  ways  to  accom- 
plish idealistic  goals.  In  less  than  two  dec- 
ades. Democratic  leaders  such  as  Bob 
Orabam.  DIdi  Pettigrew.  and  HyaU  Brown 
have  restructured  the  concept  of  State  gov- 
ernment In  three  critical  ways. 

First,  thanks  to  Democratic  leadership, 
norida  has  become  a  State  of 
opportunity  *  *  *  providing  the  freedom 
and  the  incentives  tor  our  citizens  to 
achieve  their  full  potentials  We  have  culti- 
vated a  pro9«ous  economy  through  well- 
managed  programs  to  lure  dean,  new  Indus- 
try to  the  State  and  to  promote  our  prod- 
ucts across  the  continent  aiKl  acroas  the 


Second,  thanks  to  Democratic  leadership. 
Florida  has  become  a  State  of  falzneas.  Our 
party  can  embrace  a  DempMy  Barron  fran 
Bay  County  and  a  Carrie  MeA  from  Liberty 
City,  because  we  do  not  treat  their  omstltu- 
encies  as  spedal-lnterest  groups  but  as 
members  of  the  full  Florida  community.  To 
Florida  Democrats,  govenunoit  belongs  to 
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everyone  *  *  *  and  to  no  one.  Thus,  we 
hmve  consistently  pushed  for  business  to  pay 
its  fair  share.  And  we  have  sought  fairness 
even  when  It  hurts  our  numerical  superiori- 
ty—bacUng  single-member  districts  in  the 
latest  reapportionment,  for  example,  al- 
though we  knew  they  would  bring  more  Re- 
publican legislators  to  Tallahassee. 

Third,  thanks  to  Democratic  leadership, 
Florida  has  preserved  a  high  qualUy  of  life 
despite  the  relentless  population  surge.  We 
have  defended  this  precious  piece  of  real 
estate  with  programs  like  Save  Our  Rivers 
and  Save  Our  Coasts.  We  have  been  tough 
on  crime,  with  uniform  sentencing  codes 
and  laws  to  punish  rapists  rather  than  their 
victims.  We  have  beefed  up  constmier  stat- 
utes—reining in  unscrupulous  condominium 
sales  tactics,  for  example.  And  we  have 
stood  firm  on  the  need  for  Oovenunent 
action  to  protect  the  human  dignity  of 
those  least  able  to  protect  themselves— the 
elderly,  the  disabled  and  disadvantaged,  our 
children. 

We  did  not  come  of  age  as  a  State  party 
without  having  to  clean  our  own  house.  But 
modem  Florida  Democrats  have  made  it 
clear  that  we  tolerate  no  less  than  the  most 
scrupulous  ethical  standards.  A  decade  ago, 
the  Democratic  legislature  impeached  an 
errant  Democratic  Cabinet  member.  Faced 
with  some  dingy  robes  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Democratic  legislature  pressed 
for  comprehensive  Judicial  reform.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  to  financial  disclosure 
and  to  the  most  rigorous  open-government 
laws  in  the  Nation. 

Our  accomplishments  have  set  national 
standards  of  excellence.  Alan  Rosenthal,  di- 
rector of  the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics, 
which  has  studied  the  Florida  legislature 
for  almost  20  yean,  told  a  Senate  seminar 
last  month  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  leg- 
islatures—and I  quote  here.  If  not  the  t>est— 
in  the  country.  And  last  year  a  Harvard 
study  of  State  governments  ranked  Reubln 
Askew  as  one  of  the  Nation's  top  10  Gover- 
nors of  the  20th  century— a  list  that  also  in- 
cluded Fruiklin  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Florida  Democratic  Party  produced 
Reubln  Askew,  and  he  helped  make  us  what 
we  are.  Florida  Democrats  gave  us  Leroy 
Collins  and  Buddy  BdacKay.  Where  are  the 
Republican  leaders  of  such  stature?  Surely 
they  are  not  Claude  Kil-k,  Ed  Oumey,  Rich- 
ard KeUy •  •  • 

There  is  no  Republican  equivalent  to  the 
list  of  Democratic  citizen-soldiers  who  have 
served  this  SUte— people  like  Jim  Redman, 
Maxlne  Baker,  Eddie  Oong,  Terrell  Sessums 
Mary  Singleton,  Marshall  Harris.  Louis  de 
U  Parte,  PhU  Lewis,  Kenny  Myers.  Jack 
BCathewB.  Bill  Sadowskl,  and  Lee  Moffitt. 

There  is  no  Republican  equivalent  to  the 
list  of  Democratic  programs  as  well  as 
people  that  this  State  can  be  proud  of.  Flor- 
ida Democrats  produced  the  balanced 
budget  requirement  long  before  it  was  popu- 
lar. Florida  Democrats  have  brought  His- 
panic newcomers  into  full  citizen  status  by 
developing  Job-training  programs  rather 
than  fretting  over  an  official  language  for 
our  people.  We  have  not  turned  our  backs 
on  farmers  in  trouble.  And  we  have  shown 
that  Florida  Democrats  make  effective  man- 
agers of  programs  that  Republicaiu  do  not 
even  have  the  courage  to  vote  for. 

Three  years  ago,  they  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  vote  for  a  sales  tax  increase— the 
funding  source  for  a  tough  criminal  Justice 
program  to  make  Florida  streets  safer. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Democrats  proposed 
and  carried  a  gas  tax  hike— the  funding 
source  to  rehabilitate  Florida's  network  of 
roads  and  highways. 


Last  year.  Republicans  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  levy  a  fair  share  from  Florida 
buslneaMS— the  funding  source  for  the 
State's  climb  toward  a  national  standard  of 
educational  excellence. 

This  year,  Dade  County  Republicans  are 
distributing  a  pamphlet  boasting  that  their 
control  of  State  government  would  mean 
complete  repeal  of  the  corporate  Income 
tax— thus  shifting  the  entire  funding 
burden  onto  the  middle  class. 

Florida  Democrats  take  pride  in  our  past, 
but  we  do  not  dwell  there.  We  understand 
that  change  will  occur,  and  that  we  bear  a 
greater  responsibility  for  shaping  our  to- 
morrows than  for  celebrating  our  yester- 
days. In  the  words  of  Reubln  Askew: 

"To  be  traditional  Democrats,  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  traditional.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  past  approaches  will  necessarily  serve 
present  needs.  If  we  must  have  an  ideology, 
then  let  it  be  an  ideology  of  ideals,  a  pubUc 
philoaophy  committed  to  a  forward-looking, 
open-ended  and  all-inclusive  vision  of  Amer- 
ica in  which  new  means  are  constantly  being 
sought  to  serve  enduring  values  as  new  chal- 
lenges and  new  circumstances  arise." 

Florida  is  a  great  laboratory  experiment 
for  the  Nation.  As  a  hot-growth  SUte,  we 
are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  demographic  re- 
alities, such  as  an  aging  and  ethnically  di- 
versified population,  that  eventually  will 
mark  the  whole  country. 

We  cannot  entrust  the  future  of  this 
State,  or  our  legacy  to  the  Nation,  to  a 
party  which  has  proven  unwilling  to  make 
tough  choices  to  guide  us  Into  a  successful 
future.  I  do  not  apologize  for  insisting  upon 
a  Democratic  leadership  in  the  Florida 
Senate  *  *  *  I  do  not  apologize  for  being  a 
Florida  Democrat. 

You  have  heard  Ken  Jenne  discuss  the 
State  comprehensive  plan  as  a  strategic 
vision  for  shaping  our  future.  This  is  only 
one  part  of  my  1985-86  legislative  agenda.  I 
have  called  for  a  program  that  will  empha- 
size growth  management,  enhance  profes- 
sional education.  Improve  services  for  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old.  and  strengthen 
government  ethics. 

Some  have  called  my  agenda  overly  ambi- 
tious. It  is  ambitious  *  *  *  for  the  people  of 
Florida  •  •  •  for  the  places  of  Florida  •  •  • 
and  for  the  future  of  Florida.  SUte  Demo- 
cratic priorities  have  been  called  ambitious 
before,  yet  we  have  consistently  brought  our 
dreams  into  reality.  We  will  not  abandon  the 
vital  Democratic  heritage  of  holding  high 
ideals  and  finding  workable  ways  to  achieve 
them. 

If  we  remain  true  to  the  Florida  Demo- 
cratic tradition,  we  shall  not  wait  for  solu- 
tions to  the  national  party  crisis  to  trickle 
down  to  us.  We  shall  send  up  to  the  country 
a  message  of  practical  and  innovative  prob- 
lem-solving, or  ideals  that  work. 

Our  time  will  come.* 


AMERICAN  LEOION  CELEBRATES 
66TH  ANNIVERSARY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ainnnmo]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15.  the  American  Legion  com- 
memorated its  66th  anniversary  of  its 
proud  tradition  of  service,  patriotism, 
and  care  for  our  Nation's  veterans:  66 
years  after  its  creation  in  1919,  the 
American  Legion  continues  today  to 
perpetuate  its  foimding  pledge  in  its 


perseverance  "For  Ood  and  Country." 
On  March  15.  Legionnaires  celebrated 
the  6«th  anniversary  of  their  organiza- 
tion which  first  met  in  Paris,  France, 
when  delegates  from  the  1st  American 
Expenditionary  Force  acluiowledged 
that  their  responsibilities  to  each 
other  and  to  their  country's  citizens 
did  not  end  with  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

The  continuing  dedication  of  the 
American  Legion  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  veteran  to  civilian  life,  restoring 
his  health  and  usefulness  to  society, 
maintaining  his  dignity,  and  assuring 
the  welfare  of  the  veteran's  widow  and 
children,  is  celebrated  with  this  com- 
memoration of  the  Legion's  founding. 
The  American  Legion  has  also  per- 
formed exemplary  service  to  the  veter- 
ans of  our  wars  with  lU  sponsorship  of 
the  OI  bill  of  rights  and  the  Korean 
OI  bill.  By  serving  the  veterans  in  this 
way,  the  Legion  serves  all  of  America, 
for  our  men  and  women  returning  to 
American  communities  from  military 
service  face  singular  problems  and 
pressures.  In  addition,  financial  aid  to 
our  former  servicemen  and  women  in- 
creases the  opportunities  for  them  to 
contribute  in  turn  to  the  greatness  of 
America. 

While  caring  for  our  veterans,  the 
American  Legion  has  not  forgotten 
the  children  of  our  veterans,  who  rep- 
resent the  future  of  America.  By  pro- 
moting child  welfare  legislation,  the 
Legion  helps  to  benefit  all  children  of 
our  Nation.  The  American  Legion 
sponsors  thousands  of  Boy  Scout 
units,  baseball  teams,  and  offers  a 
cash  scholarship  in  a  national  high 
school  oratorical  contest.  Such  train- 
ing and  encouragement  in  American 
ideals  multiplies  the  dividends  result- 
ing from  these  investments  in  our 
country's  youth. 

The  American  Legion  has  main- 
tained the  high  standards  it  set  for 
itself  in  1919,  and  the  members  of  this 
outstanding  organization  continue  to 
be  successful  in  making  their  noble 
ideals  a  living,  worldng  everyday  reali- 
ty for  our  citizens.  This  is  very  much 
in  keeping  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Legion  which  states: 

For  Ood  and  country  we  associate  our- 
selves together  for  the  following  purposes  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America;  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  to  foster  and  periwtuate  a  one 
hundred  percent  Americanism;  to  preserve 
the  memories  and  incides  of  our  associations 
in  the  great  wars;  to  inctilcate  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual obligation  to  the  community,  SUte 
and  Nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of 
both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, freedom  and  democracy;  to  consecrate 
and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devo- 
tion to  mutual  helpfulness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  66th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  American  Legion,  I  am  proud 
to  Join  with  the  members  of  this  dedi- 


cated organization  as  they  celebrate 
their  grand  traditions.  I  commend  the 
Legionnaires  in  the  11th  Congression- 
al District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent,  and  Legionnaires  all 
over  our  Nation,  for  their  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  oiu-  American  heritage. 
I  extend  to  them  my  best  wishes  as 
they  go  forward  in  greater  service  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  us 
aU.« 


FARM  CRISIS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smtth]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  national  media  have  finally 
recognized  the  farm  crisis  and  its 
social  impact  on  farm  families,  there 
has  not  been  a  corresponding  recogni- 
tion of  the  most  important  factors 
which  have  caused  the  world's  most 
efficient  industry  to  develop  such 
stress.  Indeed,  the  usual  propensity  of 
writers  to  look  for  simple  answers  and 
of  columnists  to  repeat  such  simple, 
but  usually  wrong,  explanations  with- 
out question,  has  now  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  which 
undermines  the  ability  to  develop  a 
plan  of  action  capable  of  overcoming 
or  at  least  moderating  the  crisis. 

The  common  theme  being  repeated 
is  that  those  in  trouble  are  the  ineffi- 
cient producers  who  should  be  forced 
out.  and  that  the  present  farm  pro- 
grams have  failed  and  should  either  be 
repealed  and  not  replace  them  at  all  or 
adopt  a  wholly  new  approach  directed 
at  the  smallest  producers— most  of 
whom  do  not  earn  their  living  on  the 
farm. 

While  there  was  an  excellent  editori- 
al in  the  Des  Moines  Register,  which  I 
will  include  as  an  appendix  to  this 
statement,  most  of  the  big  city  news- 
pi4)er8  have  limited  editorials  and  arti- 
cles to  those  which  ignore  and  distort 
basic  facts,  or  even  go  so  ar  as  to  raise 
visions  of  a  conspiracy  between  bank- 
ers and  farmers  to  rob  the  till.  At  least 
one  went  so  far  as  to  claim  the  non- 
credit  annoimcement  the  President 
made  before  the  election  was  a  law 
passed  by  Congress  and  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  ethanol  next  year, 
which  will  be  imported  from  Brazil,  is 
a  substitute  for  credit  for  farmers  now. 

Even  President  Reagan,  in  his  recent 
veto  message,  using  statistics  the 
USDA  has  now  disowned,  repeated  a 
version  of  these  erroneous  themes. 
The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to 
provide  the  kind  of  analysis  which 
must  be  understood  to  avoid  actions 
which  would  aggravate  rather  than  al- 
leviate the  farm  problems. 

To  understand  the  present  crisis,  it 
is  basic  to  recognize  that  over  the  past 
30  years,  capital  requirements  on  an 
efficient  family-size  farm  have  per- 
haps quadrupled,  and  that  U.S.  food 


production  is  so  efficient  that  only  15 
percent  of  our  income  is  now  required 
for  food,  compared  to  23  percent  in 
1954,  and  that  all  that  reduction  in 
cost  to  consumers  has  occurred  as  a 
restilt  of  lower  prices  before  these 
products  leave  the  farm  gate. 

Clearly  the  problem  caimot  be  lack 
of  efficiency  or  failure  to  use  new 
technology,  and  to  say  that  farm  pro- 
grams in  effect  during  such  an  luiprec- 
edented  period  of  Increased  efficiency 
per  operator  were  aU  bad  is  patently 
wrong  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
It  Is  also  wrong  to  critldze  the  farm 
programs  liecause  more  benefits  went 
to  those  full-time  farmers  who  in- 
creased their  efficiency  the  most  In- 
stead of  the  part-time  farmers  who 
earn  a  living  from  other  sources. 

Most  of  those  full-time  family  farm- 
ers who  are  in  financial  trouble  are 
the  most  efficient  ones  who  utilized 
more  ci4>ital  and  machinery  in  order 
to  be  more  efficient.  The  problem  re- 
lates to  the  ratio  of  borrowed  capital 
to  assets— and  the  larger  the  farm  and 
the  more  inputs  a  fanner  uses,  the 
greater  the  capltiU  that  is  required. 
Since  individual  farm  operations 
cannot  be  financed  by  selling  common 
stock  as  larger  businesses  do.  the  only 
way  to  secure  additional  capital  to  in- 
crease volume  and  efficiency  is  to 
borrow.  However,  farm  Income  has 
plunged  with  the  drop  In  grain  prices, 
and  real  interest  rates  are  the  highest 
in  history.  So.  those  family  sized  com- 
mercial farmers  who  borrowed  more 
capital  in  order  to  increase  efficiency, 
find  themselves  in  the  worst  financial 
condition. 

While  farm  land  and  used  farm  ma- 
chinery are  plummeting  in  resale 
value  as  desperate  farmers  try  to  raise 
cash  and  banks  dispose  of  property 
they  have  acquired  by  foreclosure,  the 
cost  of  inputs  continues  to  rise  and 
prices  go  down.  Since  1980.  the  infla- 
tion adjusted  price  of  com  has 
dropped  21  percent;  wheat  prices  have 
dropped  29  percent  while  the  cost  of 
producing  these  crops  has  risen  15  per- 
cent. Over  the  last  4  years,  this 
squeeze  has  resulted  in  net  farm 
income  adjusted  for  inflation,  averag- 
ing 42  percent  below  the  postwar  aver- 
age. Efficient  producers  cannot  pay 
higher  costs  with  lower  prices  and  by 
any  standard  this  is  an  agrictiltural  de- 
pression. 

One  of  the  greatest  culprits  In  in- 
creased cost  for  these  farmers  is 
higher  interest  costs.  After  some  35 
years  of  targeting  interest  rates,  the 
FMeral  Reserve  suddenly  shifted  to 
fixing  the  quantity  of  money.  Farmers 
were  blind  sided  by  this  sudden 
change.  They  had  no  way  of  knowing 
the  Federal  Government  wOuld 
change  and  then  relentlessly  pursue 
this  unprecedented  high  interest  rate 
policy.  Kftrpi"g«  simply  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  a4>ltal 
required  to  operate  an  efficient  farm. 


Wlien  Government  policies  were 
changed  abruptly,  domestic  demand 
for  farm  products  decreased,  the  over- 
valued dollar  cut  into  exports,  and  real 
commodity  prices  fell.  Since  1980  the 
U.S.  dollar  has  appreciated  over  60 
percent.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  60-per- 
cent tax  on  U.S.  exports.  In  1980. 
when  a  bushel  of  com  was  bringing 
$2.50,  it  took  4.5  deutsch  marks  to  buy 
it.  Today  with  com  prices  stlU  at  $2.50 
it  takes  7.3  deutach  maiics  to  buy  the 
same  bushel— a  60-percent  increase  in 
the  deutsch  marit  price  of  com.  As  a 
residt.  U.S.  grain  exports  have  fallen 
drastically  since  1980,  with  no  turna- 
round in  sight. 

Neither  the  value  of  the  dollar  on 
world  mai^ets  nor  domestic  interest 
rates  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
economic  efficiency  of  the  family 
grain  farm.  These  outside  forces  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  family 
farmer  and  neither  increasing  the  size 
of  farms  nor  eliminating  farm  pro- 
grams will  do  any  thing  to  alter  this. 

Also,  these  outside  forces  have 
caused  deflation  in  the  value  of  farm 
assets  and  reduced  the  value  of  the 
collateral  required  by  farmers  to 
obtain  loans.  Instead  of  solving  this 
problem,  the  situation  would  be  exac- 
erbated both  by  lowering  prices  of 
farm  products  as  Secretary  Block  sug- 
gests and  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
farm  as  others  have  suggested.  Lower 
prices  would  reduce  the  inoHne  needed 
to  pay  the  high  interest  costs;  and  in- 
creasing the  size  of  farms  would  in- 
crease capital  requirements  per  farm 
and  therefore  the  amount  each  farmer 
would  need  to  borrow.  We  must  face 
the  facts,  not  the  mjrthologies  of  big  is 
better  and  the  free  market  solves  all 
problems. 

Production  studies  show  that  the 
500-  to  700-acre  Iowa  com  farm  and 
family  sized  wheat  farms  in  other 
States  are  amcmg  the  most  efficient 
economic  units  in  the  world,  producing 
grain  at  the  lowest  possible  imlt  costs. 
Advocates  of  bigger  farms  use  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  figures,  which 
show  that  4.6  percent  of  the  farms, 
those  with  annual  gross  sales  over 
$200,000.  account  for  68  percent  of  net 
farm  income.  inu>lylng  that  mediimi- 
sized  family  farms  are  inefficient.  But. 
these  figiuvs  are  totals  for  all  U.S. 
farms  and  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  efficiency  of  a  5.000-acre  Califor- 
nia cauliflower  ranch  and  a  SOO-acre 
Iowa  com  farm.  It  is  patently  wrong  to 
measure  efficiency  by  dollar  income 
rather  then  unit  costs.  The  idea  that 
the  famfly  farm  is  inefficient  is  simply 
wrong  and  the  idea  that  Increasing  the 
size  of  farms  will  reduce  the  price  at 
which  grain  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  is 
not  supported  by  the  facts. 

Another  misconception  is  the  idea 
that  a  return  to  free  mai^ets  keeps 
supply  and  demand  in  balance  and 
solves  the  long-term  farm  problem.  In- 
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stead,  a  hands  off  Government  agri- 
cultural policy  would  only  make 
things  worse  for  both  consumers  and 
family  sized  producers.  Industrial  pro- 
duction can  be  controlled  and  Inter- 
acts with  relatively  elastic  demand, 
but  agricultural  production  fluctuates 
wUdly  from  year  to  year  due  to  weath- 
er, disease,  and  pests  and  this  unsta- 
ble, unpredictable  supply  is  combined 
with  an  inelastic— mearly  fixed- 
demand  for  food.  As  a  consequence, 
small  changes  in  supply,  which  are 
very  common,  result  in  huge  changes 
in  price.  Thus  agricultural  producers 
face  erratic,  unpredictable  price  move- 
ments which  produce  a  boom-bust 
cycle  in  agriculture.  The  administra- 
tion's free  market  approach  which 
eliminates  programs  designed  to  make 
supplies  more  stable  will  exaggerate 
this  cycle. 

One  may  argue  with  the  details  of 
Government  farm  policy  since  the 
Great  Depression,  but  one  cannot 
argue  with  the  goals  of  economic  sta- 
bility and  food  price  insurance.  These 
programs  have  helped  to  level  out  this 
boom-bust  cycle.  In  addition  to  assur- 
ing adequate  domestic  supplies,  the 
grain  reserve  program  assures  custom- 
ers that  we  are  a  dependable  supplier. 
This  is  very  important  since  America 
depends  on  grain  exports  to  reduce 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit.  Our 
farmer-held  grain  reserve,  under 
which  farmers  secure  loans  on  some 
grain  in  a  year  of  s\irplus  and  are  pro- 
hibited from  selling  it  untU  it  is 
needed,  has  reduced  the  hills  and  val- 
leys in  marketable  supplies  and  prices. 
In  the  8  years  it  has  existed  there 
have  been  five  reserves  for  com.  Each 
time  farmers  were  able  to  put  surplus 
com  in  the  reserve  and  receive  a 
higher  price  than  on  the  open  market 
and  later  recover  some  additional 
income  by  selling  when  the  com  was 
needed.  It  is  the  one  program  that  ev- 
eryone, except  a  few  International 
grain  companies,  supports.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration now  proposes  abolishing 
that  as  a  part  of  their  free  market  ap- 
proach. 

But  there  is  stiU  more.  Those  who 
advocate  that  American  farmers 
should  have  no  price  protection  are 
also  proposing  to  let  the  American 
farmer  trade  in  a  world  grain  market 
made  up  of  the  following  players: 

First,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and 
other  Communist  nations  which  exer- 
cise total  state  control  over  produc- 
tion, piuThases,  and  sales; 

Second,  Europe  and  Japan  with  co- 
ordinated subsidization  of  agriculture 
to  insure  a  viable  domestic  industry 
and  an  intricate  system  of  import 
duties  to  protect  domestic  agriculture: 

Third.  Canada  and  Australia  with 
government  grain  boards  to  control 
the  marketing  of  commodities  and 
farmers  protected  by  income  Insurance 
pools: 


Fourth,  Brazil  and  Argentina  with 
export  duties  and  an  erratic  history  of 
government  intervention. 

If  instead  we  permit  the  replace- 
ment of  our  family  farmers  with  a  few 
giant  corporations,  they  could  control 
markets  without  a  Government  pro- 
gram much  as  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries and  Government  grain  boards  at- 
tempt to  do  now.  But  this  would  fur- 
ther reduce  production,  eliminate  jobs, 
ndse  consumer  prices,  and  reduce  the 
export  earnings  we  need  to  offset  oil 
imports.  Surely,  this  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory alternative  to  the  system  we  have 
had.  Naive  reliance  on  the  free  market 
and  huge  corporate  farms  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  either  the  farmer  or 
the  country.  The  farm  depression  will 
drag  down  hundreds  of  banks,  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses,  and  perhaps 
half  of  the  major  farm  machinery 
manufacturers.  There  Is  no  need  to 
wreak  such  devastation.  Rational  poli- 
cies, based  on  an  understanding  of 
world  grain  mai^ets.  that  wUl  amend 
and  improve  our  farm  programs  are 
what  the  whole  country  needs:  Instead 
of  the  easy  and  wrong  proposals  being 
advanced  by  those  who  would  elimi- 
nate the  farm  programs. 

(Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  llmr.  8. 

1985] 

DsmriiyK  Vsro  MTMtWT 

"Someone  must  be  wUUng  to  stand  up  for 
those  who  pay  America's  bills,  and  ■omeone 
must  stand  up  to  those  who  say  here's  the 
key.  there's  the  Treasury.  Just  take  as  many 
of  those  hard-earned  tax  dollars  as  you 
want."— Ronald  Reagan  on  vetoing  emer- 
gency farm-credit  relief. 

Aw.  come  on.  Mr.  President.  Nobody  asked 
for  the  key  to  the  Treasury.  A  smaU  but 
vital  group  of  Americans  ssked  for  a  reason- 
able package  of  help  In  getting  through  a 
period  of  extreme  stress— stress  brought 
about  by  the  economic  policies  your  sdmln- 
istration  put  In  place. 

What  Is  a  government  for  If  not  to  help  its 
people  In  time  of  need?  Especially  when  the 
government  helped  create  the  problem  In 
the  first  place. 

Ui.  President,  the  blU  you  described  In 
your  media  event  simply  Is  not  the  same  bill 
that  was  on  your  desk.  Regrettably,  you  are 
either  grossly  misinformed  about  the  legis- 
lation, and  the  extent  of  the  problem  It  at- 
tempted to  address,  or  you  deliberately 
chose  to  distort  the  facU  for  political  effect. 

Tou  said  the  government  cannot  "ball  out 
every  farmer  hopelessly  In  debt,  or  every 
bank  which  made  Imprudent  or  speculative 
loans  and  bet  on  higher  Inflation."  The  bill 
didn't  try  to  do  that.  It  applied  only  to 
farmers  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  recov- 
ering. 

You  said  the  bill  was  a  "massive  new  ball- 
out  that  would  add  billions  to  the  deficit." 
Baloney!  The  biggest  part  of  the  bUl  In- 
volves loan  guarantees.  They  don't  add  to 
the  deficit  unless  the  loans  aren't  repaid. 
Another  part  simply  shifted  already-budg- 
eted crop-loan  money  from  the  fall  to  the 
spring.  The  cost  of  the  bill  would  be  only  a 
fraction  of  one  bUlion.  not  "billions." 

You  implied  that  farmers  don't  really 
need  help  because  they  haven't  taken  sd- 
vantage  of  your  administration's  debt-re- 
structuring program.  That's  because  your 
people  kept  It  bound  In  red  tape  for  months. 


refusing  to  make  changes  that  would  have 
made  it  workable. 

You  even  said  the  legislation  would  be  too 
late  to  help  In  time  for  spring  planting.  All 
those  years  in  southern  California  must 
have  made  you  forget  when  planting  time  in 
the  Midwest  is. 

(Your  secretary  of  agriculture,  by  the 
way.  took  the  same  de-meaning  tack  you 
did.  He  accused  rural  people  and  businesses 
of  waiting  'to  see  what  Dnde  Sugar  was 
going  to  do."  He's  supposed  to  speak  for 
farmers,  not  insult  them.) 

No,  Mr.  President,  you  didn't  veto  the  bUl 
that  was  on  your  desk.  You  conjured  up  a 
fictional  budget-buster  and  vetoed  that  in 
order  to  send  a  message  to  Congress  about 
how  tough  you're  going  to  be  on  the  budget. 

Too  bad  stmie  very  good  people  in  rural 
America  are  going  to  be  denied  help  that 
might  have  made  the  difference  for  them— 
Just  so  you  could  look  tough  in  front  of  the 
television  cameras. 


America  is  their  country— right  or  wrong— 
and  that  when  it  Is  right  they  must  help 
keep  it  right,  and  when  it  is  wrong  It  is  their 
duty  under  a  democratic  system  to  help 
make  it  right. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH  "A 
NEW  BIRTH  OF  PATRIOTISM" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nxlson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  light  of  the  recent  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  achievements  of  the  Tus- 
kegee  Airmen,  Inc. 

The  Tuskegee  Airmen,  Inc.  was 
founded  in  1972  by  black  Air  Force 
veterans  to  provide  our  youth  with  an 
opportunity  to  iMirtlclpate  in  our  na- 
tion's society  and  democratic  process. 
This  effort  to  encourage  the  involve- 
ment of  our  youth  has  climaxed  In  the 
airmen's  establishment  of  a  scholar- 
ship fund  and  a  youth  activity  pro- 
gram. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  reso- 
lution—by the  membership  of  the 
Gen.  Daniel  "Chappie"  James,  Jr., 
Chapter  of  Tuskegee  Airmen.  Inc.. 
Cocoa  Beach.  FL— proclaiming  the 
contributions  of  our  black  veterans 
and  a  new  birth  of  patriotism  be  in- 
serted into  the  RscoRO  at  this  point: 
Black  Hjstost  Moitth  Rssolotioii 

Whereas,  the  outstanding  and  heroic  con- 
tributions of  Black  Americans  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  Nation  are  too 
often  neglected  and  overlooked  In  projec- 
tions of  American  History,  and 

Whereas,  the  Tuskegee  Airmen  Incorpo- 
rated is  a  national  organization  founded  to 
T^ftM*'"  its  group  solidarity  and  conunlt- 
ment  to  —■►'"g  the  promise  of  America  as  a 
land  of  Democracy  and  Freedom  a  reality 
for  all  of  its  dUsens. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  In  observance  of  Black 
History  Month  (1985)  the  membership  of 
the  General  Daniel  "Chappie"  James,  Jr. 
Chapter  of  Tuskegee  Airmen.  Incorporated, 
pledges  anew  Its  allegiance  to  those  found- 
ing principles  and  to  their  commitment  to 
the  goals  Inherent  in  "liberty  and  Justice  for 
alL" 

Further  we  resolve  and  advocate,  support 
throughout  the  State  of  Florida  for  a  new 
birth  of  patriotism  thus  confirming  our 
beUef  that  for  all  Blacks  of  this  Nation. 


FiaSERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
COBCPENSATION  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lcvnt]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
today  talking  about  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Program, 
which  is  presently  due  to  expire  the 
end  of  this  month. 

There  are  presently  340.000  people 
who  are  drawing  supplemental  unem- 
ployment compensation.  The  present 
structure  of  the  law  has  it  that,  first 
of  all,  26  weeks  are  provided  through 
State-funded  compensation  programs. 
There  is  an  extended  benefit  program 
for  weeks  beyond  the  26  weeks,  but 
that  has  not  prevaUed  for  most  States 
in  the  Union,  Just  for  a  couple  of 
them,  and,  as  I  understand  it.  West 
Virginia  recently  went  off  of  that 
system. 

That  means  that  for  unemployed 
workers  In  this  country  who  are  unem- 
ployed on  a  long-term  basis  beyond  26 
weeks,  they  are  left  with  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Program 
except  for  a  few  thousand  workers  In 
Alaska. 

D  isao 

What  is  going  to  happen  for  and  to 
these  workers  come  the  end  of  the 
month  if  there  is  no  extension  of  the 
program?  The  answer  is  that  for 
340,000  workers,  if  the  number  holds 
steady,  they  are  simply  going  to  lose 
their  unemployment  compensation  im- 
mediately. There  is  going  to  be  no 
phase-down:  there  is  going  to  be  no 
phase-out.  There  is  no  gradualness  at 
all.  There  is  going  to  be  no  additional 
period  when  they  will  continue  their 
effort  to  look  for  work  with  the  sup- 
port of  unemplojmient  compensation. 

Prob^ly  what  it  means  for  these 
families  is  that  they  will  have  to  look, 
at  least  In  thousands  of  cases,  to  State 
welfare  systems.  In  many  cases,  these 
systems  are  already  overburdened. 

So,  we  face  in  this  country.  In  a 
word,  this  issue:  For  many,  many, 
many  years  we  have  had  a  system  in 
this  country  under  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  of  a 
supplemental  ssrstem  beyond  the  26 
weeks.  Are  we  going  to  simply  say  to 
these  workers.  "You  are  not  only  out 
on  the  street:  but  you  are  out  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits?" 

I  think  the  whole  system  needs  to  be 
reformed.  I  do  not  for  a  minute  say 
that  It  is  a  perfect  system.  I  do  not  say 
for  a  minute  there  is  absolutely  no 
abuse  of  the  system.  But  it  has  been 
embedded  in  our  structure  for  several 


decades  and  It  is  far  better  than  noth- 
ing. 

Also.  I  think  we  not  only  have  to 
reform  our  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system,  but  we  are  going  to  have 
to  institute  new  training  programs  in 
this  country,  so  there  are  alternatives 
for  woricers  who  are  unemployed 
beyond  unemployment  compensation, 
beyond  welfare  help.  There  has  to  be  a 
training  opportunity  for  these  work- 
ers. We  ought  to  get  moving  with  it. 
but  they  are  not  in  place  today. 

We  have  a  Job  Partnership  Training 
Act.  but  it  provides  training  opportuni- 
ty for  a  small  fraction  of  the  unem- 
ployed workers  of  this  country. 

So  we  need  reform  of  the  system. 
We  need  to  institute  new  training  pro- 
grams. But  that  does  not  answer  the 
question  of  what  we  are  going  to  do 
this  coming  next  month  about  these 
workers.  Let  me  say  that  some  believe 
because  the  emplojrment  picttire  in 
the  country,  because  the  economic 
structure  Is  getting  better,  why  worry? 

But  here  is  the  problem.  In  the  last 
week  for  which  we  have  reports  for 
FSC,  the  number  of  claimants  went  up 
over  the  previous  week  by  19,000.  So 
the  picture  is  not  getting  better,  but  it 
is  becoming  worse. 

Who  are  these  people?  We  do  not 
have  the  figures  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, but  we  did  receive  some  statistics 
from  the  State  of  Michigan.  They  are 
predominantly  younger  workers.  They 
are  more  male  than  female.  The  larg- 
est category  was  clerical.  The  second 
largest  was,  in  Michigan  MESC  terms, 
structural  workers,  auto  woikers.  or 
those  in  the  construction  industry. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  understand 
that  large  niuibers  of  these  are  people 
who  have  been  in  what  might  be  called 
middle-income  America,  who  because 
of  economic  dislocation  have  been  out 
of  work  for  more  than  26  weeks.  What, 
in  a  word,  are  we  going  to  be  doing 
about  these  tens  of  thousands  and 
these  himdreds  of  thousands  of  long- 
term  imemployed? 

There  is  a  deep  dilemma.  We  have  a 
major  budget  deficit  in  this  country. 
We  must  take  action  on  that  budget 
deficit,  and  we  must  take  stringent 
and  sweeping  action.  But  is  that  a 
reason,  by  itself  and  in  and  of  itself,  to 
simply  say  to  those  tens  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  workers,  "Tough 
luck"?  I  submit  the  answer  is  that  we 
should  not  take  deficit  action,  as  we 
must,  at  the  expense  of  these  unem- 
ployed workers.  That  is  not  effective 
and  it  Is  not  Just.  We  have  to  take  crit- 
ical action  on  this  major  budget  crisis, 
but  it  has  to  be  effective  and  it  has  to 
be  fair,  and  to  simply  say  to  the  unem- 
ployed workers,  "Tough  luck."  that  is 
not  effective  and  it  is  not  fair. 

There  is  reluctance  in  this  House  to 
take  action  without  some  assurance  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House  that  they  will  Join  in,  and  I  im- 
derstand     that     reluctance.     Several 


weeks  ago  we  went  through  a  similar 
problem  relating  to  farmers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  I  have  been  told  by  a  number 
of  colleagues  in  the  House  that  this 
morning  there  was  further  evidence  of 
the  crisis  on  the  farms  of  America— I 
did  not  see  the  program— but  it  por- 
trayed the  sale  of  a  farm.  I  think  in 
Minnesota,  where  hundreds  of  farmers 
joined  together  to  try  to  prevent  the 
foreclostire  on  the  mortgage. 

So  there  is  a  reluctance  in  this 
House,  and  an  imderstandable  one.  to 
do,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
farmers  and  their  budget  crunch,  and 
pass  a  bill  here.  In  that  case  a  bill  also 
passed  the  Senate,  to  be  vetoed  by  the 
President.  So  I  want  to  stmi  up  my 
comments  about  this  forthcoming 
crisis  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
employed people  in  this  country. 

We  have  to  reform  the  sjrstem.  Ex- 
tending the  FSC  would  only  be  a 
short-term  remedy.  We  have  to  shape 
it  within  increased  training  programs 
so  that  people  are  put  back  to  work 
and  not  simply  kept  on  unemployment 
compensation  rolls.  We  have  to  pay  at- 
tention and  act  on  the  deficit  that 
threatens,  and  deeply  threatens,  this 
country. 

But  while  we  are  doing  those  things, 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  in  good  con- 
science what  happens  with  the  March 
31  deadline,  and  in  my  judgment, 
action  has  to  be  taken,  and  the  lead 
has  to  be  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  because  without 
some  participation  by  the  White 
House,  any  action  we  take  here  would 
be  academic 

So  I  call  on  the  President  to  con- 
front this  issue.  I  suggest  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  now  distinctly  say  to  the 
340,000  workers  on  FSC  what  the 
Prnident  proposes  to  do  in  that  case. 
SOence  is  not  an  appropriate  answer. 
Doing  nothing  (s  not,  in  my  judgment, 
a  frank  and  honest  way  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  There  is  a  problem.  It 
deserves  a  specific  response,  yes  or  no; 
not  just  silence. 

Tomorrow  in  this  city,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  are  going  to  be  unem- 
ployed woriters  demonstrating  peace- 
iuUy  and  expressing  their  concern 
about  the  expiration  of  the  FSC  pro- 
gram. 

D  1530 

I  hope  that  this  city  will  listen  atten- 
tively. I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that 
there  has  to  be  by  each  of  us  a  major 
exercise  of  wiUpower,  that  each  of  us 
should  be  called  upon  to  use  oiu*  own 
talents,  to  use  our  own  Judgment,  to 
use  our  own  energies,  and  that  noth- 
ing should  be  just  handed  to  people  as 
a  gift.  I  was  also  taught  that  in  our  so- 
ciety, when  people  were  unemployed, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
through,  as  in  this  case,  the  overval- 
ued or  inflated  dollar  which  has 
thrown    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
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people  out  of  work  in  this  country,  or 
where  they  were  thrown  out  of  work 
for  other  reasons  that  were  not  their 
own  fault,  that  in  this  country  they 
were  not  Just  thrown  out  on  the  street, 
that  they  were  asked  to  exercise  their 
own  willpower,  but  when  there  was 
not  an  opportunity,  that  society  did 
more  than  simply  say.  "Tough  luck." 

That  is  the  issue  here  today.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  money  involved 
within  the  framework,  as  I  said,  of  this 
huge  deficit.  But  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, as  has  been  mentioned,  what 
are  effective  and  fair  ways  to  elimi- 
nate the  budget  deficit? 

I  am  willing  to  vote  for  measures,  in- 
cluding some  drastic  ones,  that  will 
help  to  correct  the  unprecedented  def- 
icit, a  deficit  that  has  grown  more  in 
the  last  4  years  than  in  the  30  years 
before  that  combined,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  people  who  simply  have  no 
employment  opportunity  and  for 
whom  we  in  this  country,  on  a  biparti- 
san basis,  designed  an  unemployment 
compensation  system. 

This  is  a  matter  of  effective  public 
policy.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  con- 
science, it  is  a  question  of  the  safety 
net  that  presiunably  exists  for  people 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
what  kind  of  a  country  we  really  are. 

So  I  hope  that  citizens  throughout 
this  country  will  face  up  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  face  up 
to  this  question.  Most  importantly  of 
all.  I  hope  that  the  President  in  the 
next  days  will  look  at  this  issue  and 
tell  us  what  his  answer  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
face  the  ax  at  the  end  of  this  month 
are  waiting  for  your  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


POSTAL  ISSUES  RAISED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  FISCAL  YEAR 
1986  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
direct  the  House's  attention  to  a  rela- 
tively small  but  extremely  important 
portion  of  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget.  I  want  to  discuss  postal 
policy. 

The  Nation's  postal  system  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  fact,  the  foundation  for  the 
system  is  in  the  Constitution  itself, 
where  the  Congress  is  empowered  to 
provide  for  postal  services.  The  history 
of  this  institution,  although  not 
marked  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  suc- 
cesses and  happy  events,  is  distin- 
guished by  adherence  to  one  funda- 
mental principle:  public  service  to  the 
American  people. 


When  we  undertook  the  monumen- 
tal task  of  reorganizing  the  postal 
system  in  1070.  and  establishing  the 
semllndependent  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
we  knew  that  we  would  be  in  for  a  dif- 
ficult period  of  transition  and  adjust- 
ment. Indeed,  we  were  right.  In  the 
mld-1970's  it  appeared  that  our  experi- 
ment was  a  total  failure,  as  the  Postal 
Service  teetered  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. In  1978.  however,  things  began 
to  turn  around.  Service  improved, 
rates  stabilized,  and  business-like  effi- 
ciencies and  economies  were  intro- 
duced successfully  without  sacrificing 
the  fundamental  principle  of  public 
service. 

I  attribute  this  turnaround  to  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  career 
postal  employees  at  all  levels.  Left  to 
themselves  to  run  the  Postal  Service 
in  the  public  interest,  postal  manage- 
ment and  postal  rank-and-file  employ- 
ees have  achieved  minor  miracles  in 
the  past  half-dozen  years.  We  now 
have  a  U.S.  Postal  Service  which  has 
finished  each  of  the  past  3  fiscal  years 
with  an  operating  surplus.  Postal  rates 
were  increased  last  month,  but  only 
for  the  first  time  in  3V4  years— and  our 
rates  are  still  among  the  very  lowest  in 
the  industrialized  world.  The  produc- 
tivity of  postal  employees  has  risen  in 
each  of  the  past  10  years.  In  sum.  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  at  the  close  of  cal- 
endar year  1984  was  on  firm  footing 
and  ready  to  provide  service  to  the 
public  for  decades  to  come. 

But  now  comes  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  with  its  proposals  for 
the  Postal  Service  and  for  everybody 
who  relies  on  the  Postal  Service: 
which  Uterally  is  everybody.  Suddenly, 
the  postal  sky  once  again  is  filled  with 
storm  clouds. 

Let's  look  first  at  this  administra- 
tions  specialty— cold,  hard  nxmibers. 
The  President  is  proposing  that  no 
money  be  appropriated  for  the  subsidy 
of  certain  types  of  traditionally  pre- 
ferred postal  rates.  This  has  been 
Imown  as  the  revenue  forgone  appro- 
priation. But  don't  worry,  the  budget 
message  says.  The  administration  will 
be  proposing  legislation  later  on  to 
fund  some  of  these  rate  subsidies  out 
of  general  postal  revenues. 

The  other  proposal  affecting  the 
Postal  Service  is  the  proposition  that 
the  Postal  Service  increase  its  cash 
contribution  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Fund  dramatically  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  administration 
takes  great  pains  to  explain  that  none 
of  its  proposals  will  hurt  anybody  and 
that  Justice  and  equity  will  be  the  only 
results  of  adoption  of  its  budget  pro- 
posals. I  want  to  dissent  respectfully 
from  the  administration's  opinion  and 
try  to  give  the  House  a  few  things  to 
think  about  before  we  act  on  the 
postal  provisions  of  the  President's 
budget. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  President's 
revenue  forgone  proposal.  The  term 


itself,  "revenue  foregone"  derives  from 
the  policy  set  by  Congress  long  ago 
that  certain  types  of  preferred  mailers 
are  not  charged  the  regular  postal 
rates  that  most  mailers  are  charged. 
The  Postal  Service  forgoes  collecting 
this  revenue  from  the  preferred  mail- 
ers. The  Congress  then  provides  this 
forgone  revenue  by  means  of  an 
annual  vpropriation  to  the  Postal 
Service.  If  Congress  does  not  provide  a 
sufficient  appropriation  in  any  par- 
ticular year,  the  Postal  Service  is  em- 
powered by  law  to  raise  the  preferred 
rates  to  the  level  necessary  to  make  up 
the  difference— all  the  way  up  to  the 
fuU  commercial  rate  level. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  reve- 
nue forgone  dollars  each  year  goes  to 
the  benefit  of  nonprofit  organizations, 
contrary  to  administration  insinu- 
ations that  the  primary  beneficiaries 
are  People  and  Playboy  magazines. 

Health  care,  medical  research,  aid  to 
the  truly  needy,  education,  libraries, 
the  arts,  labor-management  relations, 
veterans  affairs— all  are  dependent  in 
large  measure  on  nonprofit  mail  and 
revenue  forgone.  In  fact.  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  identify  a  group  which  is 
more  representative  of  more  vital 
public  interests  than  the  nonprofit 
mailing  community. 

The  second  general  category  of  reve- 
nue forgone  beneficiaries  is  made  up 
of  newspmjers,  magazines,  books,  and 
classroom  publications.  Within  this 
category,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
subsidy  is  to  promote  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  throughout  the 
Nation  by  means  of  the  postal 
system— a  tradition  that  dates  back  to 
the  18th  century. 

The  third  and  final  revenue  forgone 
category  is  comprised  of  materials  car- 
ried at  no  cost  for  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically handicapped.  This  portion  of 
the  program  began  in  1904.  The  post- 
age for  books  and  messages  in  braille 
and  for  sound  recordings  for  the 
blind— such  as  talking  books— is  paid 
for  by  the  revenue  forgone  m)propria- 
tion. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  from  general  tax  revenues,  has 
helped  certain  people  pay  their  postal 
bills.  Not  as  a  special  favor  to  them, 
but  in  furtherance  of  the  national 
good.  Low  rates  for  small  newspapers 
facilitate  the  flow  of  necessary  infor- 
mation to  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 
especiaUy  in  rural  areas.  Subsidized 
rates  for  schools,  libraries,  and  suppli- 
ers of  classroom  material  help  advance 
the  education  of  our  young  people. 
And  low  rates  for  mailings  by  charita- 
ble orguiizations  may  make  some 
small  contribution  toward  helping  the 
tnily  needy. 

But  now  the  administration  is  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  this  program.  Just  to 
show  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  [OliCB]  has  no  monopoly 
on  computer-generated  numbers,  let 
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me  provide  a  few  from  other  peoples'  which    cxurently    bears    no    postage,  wants  mailers  to  cross-subsidize,  you 

computers.  If  no  rate  subsidy  is  provid-  would  cost  73  cent  to  maU  one  way.  A  quickly  achieve  a  4-cent  increase  for 

ed  in  fiscal  year  1986.  here  is  what  will  carton  of  braille  books  would  go  from  the  first  class  stamp  your  constituents 

happen  to  typical  preferred  rates,  ac-  zero  postage  to  $2.64.  will  be  affixing  to  their  holiday  greet- 

cording  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service:  But  Just  be  patient,  the  Presidents'  ing  cards. 

Portage  iMfCMc  witii  lero  "rerenw  fortoM"  budget  says.  The  iMtaUnistration  will  j  beu^e  that  even  the  most  casual 

Tupe»^mau                              Percent  ^  "^n*""*  "P  a  legtelative  proposal  to  ^^     ^    J     ^j,        „      ^            jyg 

"^^"^y                                          ,„o  whiS?not*^«ni?hTna^^ti^^  that  the  pfesldent^  fical  yZ  1986 

Rural  newspaper 172.9  while  not  costing  the  U.S.  Treasury  1  •,„^„„«.  ,.  „  „,,«_-^„*i«„  #«-  nnBtai  m^ 

Seoond-clus  nonprofit:  cent.  We  haven't  been  given  this  pana-  ^^^\^ ^^^^^^J°\F°^  ^' 

Veterans'  macazlne:  church  buUe-  cea   yet,    but   apparently   it   involves  ****'"•  ^'  "*"•  "**  Presioent  s  grao  oag 

tin;  university  publication;  labor  paying  for  the  rate  subsidies  out  of  of  proposals  is  the  result  of  the  short- 

pre« iM-7  general     postal     revenues— in     other  sighted,  expedient  grinding  of  num- 

*^!?f!I22Si-     Kn~M„„                      i«K9  words,    increasing    first    class    letter  bers  at  OMB.  At  worst,  they  represent 

•nS^SSTnSnSlSft-    ™t«»  «"«*  commercial  rates  to  pay  the  a  deUberate,  calculated  attempt  to  dis- 

Fundralsing  letter  {e.g..  Salvation  tab  for  revenue  forgone.  This  type  of  rupt  the  postal  stability  which  we  fi- 

Army;  Crippled  Children's  Socle-  cross-subsidy  has  been  opposed  stead-  nally  have  attained  after  so  long  a 

ty;  American  Cancer  Society) 144.1  fastly  for  years  by  the  Postal  Service,  struggle. 

Fourth-claas  Ubrary  rate:  by  mail  users,  and  even  by  postal  com-  There  may  be  some  truth  in  both 

Book  between  Ubraries 74.1  petitors.  In  fact,  the  cross-subsidiza-  these  theories.  But  with  this  adminls- 

Now,  let's  take  these  numbers  a  step  tion  of  rates  presently  is  prohibited  by  traUon's  public  record  of  anUpathy 

f"^**  H''«„1^.^^«*f^  i^ZJ"^^  ^*'l-  ^'^  standards^conservative  «ti-  toward  the  Postal  Service,  I  fear  there 

into    dollars-and-cents    impact    on    a  mates,  cross-subsidizing  rates  as  the  _._  w-  __„  tmty\  in  tho  latter 

sampling  of  nonprofit  organizations,  administration  evidently  will  propose  ^ri^rio«I^-^«I!f- f™««  ««^ 

These  figures  are  suppUed  by  the  Alii-  could  add  1  cent  to  the  price  of  a  first  Th«  President  s  revenue  fow)ne  pro- 

ance  of  Nonprofit  BtoUers:  class  stamp  Just  to  pay  for  the  fiscal  P«»l  ""o^^  ^"^P  the  Postal  Service  of 

Annwl  portaie  iiiet«Me  wtth  no  Mibsidy  year  1986  subsidy.  Presenting  the  fi-  o"*  o'  the  last  vestiges  of  its  public 

ojvaniiatum                            Amount  nancial  data,  of  course,  does  not  even  service    character.    His    cross-subsidy 

American  Association  for  Retired  begin  to  address  the  legal,  economic.  Proposal  would  rip  the  mailing  com- 

Peraons $6,500,000  and  public  policy  issues  raised  by  the  munlty  apart,  pitting  mailer  against 

American  Cancer  Society 1,950.000  president's   cross-subsidy   proposal.    I  mailer  in  interclass  and  intraclass  war- 
American  Lung  AssodaUon S'^SS'SSS  want  to  discuss  one  of  those  pubUc  fare. 

fiS^tion  aW 2600  000  P^^^^^  '""^^  *"  *  moment,  but  first  a  The  financial  burden  of  the  Presi- 

Nstlonal  CathoUc""Deveioi«nent           '  '«*  words  about  the  President's  final  dent's  package  as  a  whole  will  increase 

Conference 39,000,000  budget  proposal— that  the  Postal  Serv-  the  pressure  on  the  Postal  Service  to 

National  Easter  Seal  Society 5.525,000  ice  begin  paying  more  money  into  the  impose    harsh   cost-cutting   measures 

St.    Jude    ChUdren's    Research  civil  service  retirement  fimd.  g^cb  as  closing  rural  post  offices- 
Hospital 1,950,000  I  don't  want  to  take  time  here  to  »,hich  already  has  been  oroDosed  by 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FRxifzxL] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  FRENZEX  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  today, 
or  recently,  has  seen  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  entitled  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985. 
Its  sponsors  are  members  of  the  House 
textile  caucus.  In  my  Judgment,  its 
title  is  a  little  misleading  in  that  there 
is  an  implication  that  it  is  a  simple  en- 
forcement law.  but  if  one  begins  to 
look  at  it  more  closely,  it  wlU  appear, 
at  least  as  it  does  to  me.  that  it  is  actu- 
ally placing  far  more  restrictions  on 
textile  tmd  apparel  imports  than  is  the 
case  under  present  laws  and  treaties. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  a  protectionist 
measure,  and  one  that  may  be  unwise 
policy  for  the  United  States.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  today  that 
members  of  that  group  led  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jkhkins],  might  be 
here  to  speak,  and  so  I  am  reluctant  to 
get  Into  a  full-scale  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject until  they  are  here,  because  they 
certainly  have  a  case  to  make.  They 
are  only  trying  to  protect  the  employ- 
ees In  their  own  districts.  Neverthe- 
less. I  want  to  articulate  today  some  of 
my  concerns  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  Members  and  the  general 
public  understand  that  there  are  at 
least  several  points  of  view  with  re- 
spect to  textile  protectionism. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  stirge 
of  imports  during  the  last  few  years. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  real  question.  I 
think,  whether  the  Congress  wants  to 
give  more  protection  to  the  textile/ap- 
parel industry  than  it  has  already  re- 
ceived. This  country  is  now  operating 
under  a  multlf  Iber  agreement  which  is 
signed  by  both  the  producer  and  ex- 
porter nations  of  the  world  and  the 
importers  like  ourselves.  It  was  de- 
signed to  provide  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  shipments  between  these 
two  groups  and  to  provide  for  some 
growth  in  the  textUe  area,  and  we  are 
operating  under  a  rather  high  set  of 
tariffs,  in  addition  to  the  quotas  main- 
tained in  the  multifiber  arrangement 
caUed  the  MFA. 

The  U.S.  duties  on  textUe/apparel 
items  are  the  hightest  in  the  industri- 
alized world.  In  addition,  textiles  and 
apparel  have  been  excluded  from  OSP. 
and  they  have  been  excluded  from  the 
CBI.  We  have  set  up  other  bilateral 
agreements  to  regulate  textile  Imports. 
The  administration  has  recently  an- 
nounced automatic  criteria  that  will 
be  used  to  determine  when  new  quotas 
will  be  initiated,  which  have  resulted 
in  more  new  quota  calls  on  these  kinds 
of  items.  More  recently,  the  adminis- 
tration has  issued  an  executive  order 


to  revise  our  rules  of  country  of  origin 
on  textile  and  apparel  items,  and  that 
is  going  to  keep  additional  imports  out 
of  this  country. 

AU  this  and  more  have  been  awarded 
to  this  particular  Industry,  always  as 
temporary  protection  to  give  the  in- 
dustry more  time  to  adjust.  The  tem- 
porary protection  has  lasted  for  many 
years,  some  of  it  since  the  origin  of  the 
OATT  In  1952,  some  of  it  for  several 
decades.  Some  of  it,  like  the  country- 
of-orlgln  rulings.  Is  only  recent.  And 
yet  this  industry  comes  to  us  again 
and  again  with  more  requests  for  spe- 
cial treatment. 

Other  industries  have  been  injured, 
but  none  has  been  as  successful  in  get- 
ting protection  assigned  to  it.  and 
none  have  asked  for  more  than  this 
particular  industry. 

It  is  very  hard  to  estimate  the  exact 
cost  to  the  American  consimiers  for  all 
of  these  apparel  protections.  One  esti- 
mate is  that  the  multifiber  agreement 
quotas  alone  amount  to  $4.4  billion 
each  year  of  extra  cost  laid  on  the 
back  of  American  consumers.  Another 
estimate  by  the  Consumers  for  World 
Trade  organization  places  the  total 
consumer  cost  of  all  textile  protection- 
ist laws  and  regulations  at  a  little 
more  than  $18  billion  a  year.  That,  of 
course,  is  several  years  old.  and.  in  up- 
dating, it  would  become  larger. 

Whatever  these  costs  are.  it  is  appar- 
ent that  they  are  enormously  expen- 
sive for  American  consumers.  They  are 
borne,  of  course,  by  all  Americans  but 
they  fall  most  heavily  on  lower  income 
people  who  cannot  afford  the  expen- 
sive and  extensive  lobbying  network 
supported  by  American  industry.  More 
likely,  the  people  who  buy  these 
goods,  whether  they  are  pajamas  or 
underwear  or  socks  or  whatever,  are 
not  even  aware  of  the  reasons  for  the 
increases  in  their  costs  as  we  apply 
new  quota  restrictions. 

This  new  bill  that  has  been  Intro- 
duced recently,  the  Textile  and  Appar- 
el Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985.  is.  I 
think,  a  potentially  dangerous  piece  of 
legislation.  Its  authors  will  teU  us, 
with  some  Justification,  that  it  is  con- 
ditioned and  attacks  only  a  few  coun- 
tries and  Is  meant  to  be  a  modest  at- 
tempt at  protection  for  their  industry. 
It  could  be  worse.  I  will  grant.  Never- 
theless, in  principle,  it  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  domestic-content  bill 
for  automobiles  which  faced  this  Con- 
gress during  the  last  session. 

It  is.  of  course,  an  affront  to  our 
trading  partners,  particularly  the  de- 
veloping countries,  which  have  a  huge 
problem,  some  of  whom  have  very 
little  to  sell  to  the  United  States  other 
than  products  which  are  normally  re- 
stricted in  our  markets  like  apparel 
wear. 

The  bUl  violates  several  of  our  inter- 
national agreements.  Including  the 
OATT  and  the  multifiber  agreement 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It 


would  seem  to  replace  the  multifiber 
agreement  on  a  unilateral  basis.  It 
would  put  the  United  States  on  record 
as  Indicating  that  we  do  not  have  a 
further  desire  to  negotiate  a  new  mul- 
tifiber agreement,  that  we  are  going  to 
make  our  own  rules  that  apply  to  us 
alone,  or  to  even  discuss  our  textile/ 
apparel  problems  with  other  nations. 

D  1540 

It  is  clearly  a  world  problem,  not  one 
that  relates  to  the  United  SUtes 
solely. 

Now.  in  this  particular  bill  many 
countries  are  excluded.  The  European 
Community  is  excluded,  even  though 
many  studies  indicate  that  restrictions 
of  imports  to  the  Asian  countries,  at 
which  this  biU  Is  aimed.  wlU  simply 
result  in  a  redirection,  a  shifting  of 
production  to  Europe,  and  that  the 
same  products  will  begin  to  enter  this 
country  from  Europe,  which  is  not  in 
the  bill.  Canada  is  excluded.  Mexico  is 
given  a  larger  quota  to  take  care  of  the 
U.S.  manufacturers  who  are,  of  course, 
using  Mexico  heavily  for  806  and  807 
operations. 

I  believe  the  same  exclusion  applies 
to  Caribbean  countries. 

In  addition,  the  bill  places  quotas  on 
apparel  imports  of  new  products 
which  are  not  even  produced  in  this 
country:  silk,  linen,  and  the  like;  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  those  foregoing 
problems,  perhaps  the  feature  of  the 
bill  that  has  the  most  concern  to  me  is 
the  establishment  of  an  import  licens- 
ing scheme  to  be  managed  by  the 
Commerce  Department.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  would  have  a  devasUting 
effect  on  apparel  imports  to  this  coun- 
try and  cause  an  equally  devastating 
additional  cost  to  American  consimi- 
era. 

The  small  importers,  of  course,  could 
not  deal  with  a  complicated  licensing 
scheme. 

The  track  record  at  the  Commerce 
Department  would  not  indicate  that  it 
has  enough  manpower  or  necessarily 
the  inclination  to  make  a  licensing 
scheme  woiic  efficiently  without  a  long 
break-in  period.  One  needs  only  to 
look  at  the  export  licensing  system 
which  has  taken  the  Commerce  De- 
partment many  decades  in  which  to 
make  real  improvements.  The 
improvements  have  taken  many  years: 
in  fact,  this  administration  alone  took 
4  years  before  we  are  getting  our 
export  licensing  system  up  to  speed.  It 
still  needs  Improvement,  but  there 
have  been  great  improvements  made, 
but  they  have  been  made  only  recent- 
ly. With  an  Import  licensing.  I  suspect 
based  on  this  history  that  it  would 
also  take  many  years.  In  the  mean- 
time. American  consimiers  would  be 
disadvantaged.  American  importers 
and  American  retaUers.  Small  suppli- 
ers are  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  bill 
as  well.  Cuts  In  current  quota  levels 


and  growth  will  hit  the  countries 
which  provide  even  very  tiny  percent- 
ages of  our  imports.  Often  these  are 
the  coimtrles  that  have  very  little  else 
to  sell  us  than  textiles  and  yet  these 
are  the  last  countries  in  the  world, 
some  of  them,  with  whom  we  maintain 
positive  balances  of  trade. 

The  people  with  whom  we  trade, 
particularly  oiu*  allies  in  Europe,  have 
been  appalled  by  the  Introduction  of 
this  bill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  retal- 
iation will  occur  under  the  OATT. 
Some  probably  extra  OATT  retalia- 
tion will  also  occur. 

We  all  know  which  industry  suffers 
first  when  America's  trade  policies 
come  under  retaliation,  and  that  is  ag- 
riculture. There  are  very  few  of  us 
who  want  to  restrict  agricultural  ex- 
ports at  a  time  when  we  already  have 
a  competitiveness  problem  and  a  high 
dollar  problem  and  farmers  are  beset 
by  terrible  debt  problems  In  our  econo- 
my today. 

Now.  the  proponents  of  this  bill  who 
wiU  undoubtedly  discuss  it  at  length 
are  going  to  be  able  to  say  correctly 
that  the  bill  is  reaUy  aimed  at  a  few 
Asian  countries  who  are  the  major  ex- 
porters of  apparel  and  they  wiU  say 
that  these  countries  cannot  hurt  us  by 
retaliation  because  we  have  negative 
trade  balances  with  them  ansrway.  and 
that  is  true  as  far  as  the  statement 
goes.  Unfortunately,  however,  retalia- 
tion also  affects  Third  World  market 
countries,  countries  who  will  say, 
"Aha,  as  long  as  it  is  not  going  to  the 
United  States,  those  exports  have  got 
to  go  somewhere.  They  are  going  to 
come  in  and  disrupt  our  markets." 

Also  you  will  find  people  complain- 
ing under  the  OATT  simply  that  this 
is  a  violation,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  restricted  themselves.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  disruptions  will  re- 
flect back  on  the  United  States  and  ul- 
timately hurt  our  exports  and  perhaps 
disrupt  the  entire  world  trading 
system. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  to  be  promoting  new  protection 
for  the  textUe  industry.  If  it  is.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  move  slowly 
and  that  at  the  very  least  it  will 
demand  that  the  industry  take  serious 
efforts  to  make  itself  more  competi- 
tive. 

The  proper  time  to  look  this  over  is 
when  the  country  is  getting  ready  to 
renegotiate  the  multifiber  agreement 
which  expires  in  1986.  That  consulta- 
tion for  that  renegotiation  is  begin- 
ning and  that  Is  an  appropriate  time 
and  an  appropriate  process  for  textile 
people  to  begin  to  discuss  their  par- 
ticular problems  and  the  relief  meas- 
ures which  they  need. 

I  think  we  do  have  to  be  sure  that  no 
industry  is  subject  to  extreme  disloca- 
tion, but  on  the  other  hand.  I  think  we 
need  to  assure  ourselves  that  any  in- 
dustry which  receives  protection  re- 
ceives responsible,  reasonable  protec- 


tion, which  goes  hand  In  hand  with 
the  promise  upon  the  industry  to  work 
for  achievable  competitive  improve- 
ments in  its  own  status. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  policy  to  pro- 
tect Jobs  that  may  be  lost  anyway  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  transfer  of  the 
business,  as  I  suggested  earlier,  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
more  fair  to  the  worker  than  it  is  to 
the  consimier. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  national 
item  for  debate.  I  think  that  this  coun- 
try has  often  rushed  to  Judgment  on 
textile  protection  and  simply  taken 
the  word  of  the  industry  for  its  level 
of  distress. 

I  think  this  time  the  Congress  has  to 
look  more  carefuUy  at  the  request 
that  it  is  receiving  to  see  how  it  can 
structure  whatever  relief  Congress 
may  see  fit  to  give  so  that  you  will 
have  the  desired  result  of  preventing 
surges  and  nmid  dislocation  and  at  the 
same  time  assuring  competitiveness  in 
the  Industry  eventually  so  that  what- 
ever protection  we  give  is  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis. 

I  think  this  biU  is  an  important  one 
to  start  the  debate.  I  doubt  that  it  is 
going  to  be  an  Important  one  to  end 
the  debate.  I  think  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  should  look 
beyond  this  bill  to  some  sort  of  pro- 
gram that  will  assure  equity  for  the 
consumer,  the  worker,  the  corpora- 
tions involved,  and  for  our  entire  trade 
policy  and  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  this  bill.  I  look  forward  to 
longer  and  regular  debates  on  the  sub- 
ject through  the  next  year. 
•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
address  briefly  a  trade  legislation  bill 
introduced  today  which  seeks  further 
quota  protection  for  the  U.S.  textile 
and  apparel  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  25  years  we 
have  protected  our  textile  and  apparel 
industries.  InitiaUy,  the  protection  was 
promised  to  be  of  short  duration.  The 
protection  has  lasted  longer  and 
grown  more  substantial  than  one 
would  ever  have  imagined.  Today,  the 
vast  majority  of  textile  and  apparel 
imports  are  already  restricted  by 
quota  arrangements.  In  the  apparel  in- 
dustry alone,  90  percent  of  such  prod- 
ucts are  subjected  to  quota  restric- 
tions. Yet,  despite  its  status  as  a 
highly  protected  industry— indeed, 
perhaps  the  most  protected  industry 
in  the  United  States— the  textUe  and 
apparel  manufacturers  seek  even  more 
protection. 

I  am  truly  sympathetic  with  the 
plight  of  our  Nation's  textile  workers. 
But  the  answer  to  their  problems  is 
not  the  creation  of  even  further  bar- 
riers to  international  trade. 

We  in  Congress  are  all  gravely  aware 
of  the  challenges  which  all  of  our  in- 
dustries and  all  of  their  workers  face 
from  international  trade.  Foreign  com- 


petition is  not  a  problem  limited  to  the 
textile  and  I4>parel  industry.  We  must 
restore  our  entire  Nation's  strength  in 
international  trade  matters.  Only  by 
curbing  our  runaway  deficit  spending 
WiU  we  be  able  to  restore  balance  to 
our  present  imbalance  of  trade,  a  bal- 
ance which  must  be  won  by  sound  eco- 
nomic performance  by  both  govern- 
ment and  private  industry. 

The  proposed  trade  legislation  is  far 
too  shortsighted.  It  invites  retaliation 
by  our  trading  partners,  and  wiU  sub- 
stantiaUy  affect  consumers  by  limiting 
product  choice  and  densring  them 
access  to  low-priced  goods.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  devote  their  energies  to 
our  more  fundamental  problem:  deficit 
reduction  through  sound  fiscal  poli- 
cies. This  is  the  real  answer  to  restor- 
ing balance  to  our  present  imbalance 
of  trade.* 

•  Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  discussion  re- 
garding America's  import  poUdes  re- 
garding apparel  and  textUes  with  my 
good  friend  and  learned  coUeague 
from  Mizmesota.  Mr.  Frehzel.  I  have  a 
great  amount  of  respect  for  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Minnesota  with  regard 
to  trade  issues,  and  I  am  happy  that 
he  has  sponsored  this  special  order  to 
discuss  one  of  the  most  pressing  sub- 
jects within  UjS.  trade  policy— the  re- 
jection of  protectionist  legislation. 

Like  so  many  imported  products 
that  we  use  here  in  the  United  States. 
textUes  and  apparel  imports  have  been 
accorded  special  treatment  for  dec- 
ades. Under  the  multifiber  arrange- 
ment [MFA].  the  international  agree- 
ment under  which  the  U.S  negotiates 
quotas  on  imported  wool,  cotton,  and 
man-made  fiber  products,  this  Nation 
has  agreed  to  quota  agreements  on  650 
categories  of  textUe  and  miparel  prod- 
ucts from  31  different  countries.  The 
FMeral  Govenmient  has  also  restrict- 
ed textUe  and  apparel  imports 
through  various  selected  high  duties. 

The  cost  of  these  import  restrictions 
is  high,  and  it  forces  consumers  to  pay 
more  for  products  than  they  otherwise 
woiUd.  The  current  MFA  system  of 
quotas  costs  consumers  about  $4.4  hU- 
Uon  each  year.  When  the  Federal  r^-v- 
emment  limits  the  amoimt  and/or 
type  of  products  that  can  be  imported 
into  this  coimtry.  two  results  usuaUy 
occur.  First,  in  the  short  term,  protec- 
tionist trade  legislation  raises  con- 
simier prices  because  It  results  in  less 
competition  for  domestic  producers. 
When  there  Is  less  competition  for 
consumer  dollars,  there  is  less  incen- 
tive to  produce  goods  at  lower  costs 
and  to  market  them  more  efficently. 
Hence,  higher  prices.  Second,  in  the 
long  run,  protectionist  legislation  re- 
duces our  abiUty  to  compete  in  the 
global  economy.  When  the  United 
States  limits  imports,  foreign  coun- 
tries tend  to  limit  U.S.  exports.  Thus, 
a  trade  war  develops,  and  the  Federal 
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Oovemment  ends  up  supposedly  help- 
ing one  industry  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. It  is  not  an  equitable  situation 
when  the  Federal  Oovemment  risks 
the  viability  of  one  industry  in  order 
to  help  another  in  the  short  term. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  of  1985  will  significant- 
ly reduce  trade  in  textiles  and  apparel. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  would  result 
in  quotas  on  all  textile  aind  apparel 
products  imported  Into  the  United 
States  because  it  would  broaden  cur- 
rent import  restrictions  to  cover  all 
products  under  the  MFA  including 
linen,  silk,  and  ramie— products  which 
have  never  been  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition to  reducing  current  levels  of 
trade,  it  would  allow  import  growth  of 
only  1  percent  per  year  of  products 
from  countries  with  as  little  as  one 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market  for  textiles  and  apparel.  Over- 
all, passage  of  the  legislation  would 
probably  result  in  a  reduction  of  trade 
in  wool,  cotton,  and  man-made  fibers 
of  up  to  20-30  percent.  The  legislation 
violates  the  MFA,  various  U.S  bilateral 
trade  agreements,  and  the  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  principle  of  the  Oeneral 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs 
[OATT].  As  such,  its  restrictive  provi- 
sions would  hamper  the  President's 
ability  to  renegotiate  trade  agree- 
ments successfully. 

In  sum,  before  considering  any  type 
of  protectionist  legislation,  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
member the  disastrous  ramifications 
of  the  1930  Smoot-Hawley  legislation. 
Smoot-Hawley  built  restrictive  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  markets  and,  therefore, 
greatly  exacerbated  the  economic  ills 
of  the  already  horrendous  Oreat  De- 
pression. It  is  clear  that  industries  do 
not  prosper  because  of  import  restric- 
tions, per  se.  Companies  prosper  when 
management  and  labor  work  together 
to  make  production  more  efficient, 
and  when  the  firm  develops  products 
consumers  want.  Import  restrictions 
promote  inefficiency,  and  they  limit 
the  variety  of  products  consumers  can 
purchase.  The  passage  of  protectionist 
legislation  sends  a  warning  shot  across 
the  bow  of  our  allies  that  a  trade  war 
is  about  to  begin.  If  we  want  our  cur- 
rent economic  recovery  to  continue, 
and  if  we  want  the  international  econ- 
omy to  recover  at  a  faster  pace  than 
its  current  trend,  we  should  reject  leg- 
islation which  places  such  severe  re- 
strictions on  imports.* 
•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  comment  for  a  brief 
moment  on  a  bill  introduced  today 
which  seeks  even  greater  protection 
for  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try from  foreign  competition.  I  must 
admit  that  the  bill  has  superficial 
appeal:  its  proponents  claim  that  it 
will  save  Jobs  and  protect  an  injured 
U.S.  industry.  But  is  this  legislation 
really  in  our  best  interests?  I  think 


not,  for  several  reasons  which  I  would 
like  to  highlight. 

First,  there  is  no  question  that 
quotas  cost  consumers  a  great  deal  of 
money.  In  a  column  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  fall,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Trade  Policy  Research  Center  in 
London  placed  the  costs  of  textile  and 
apparel  tariffs  and  quotas  at  about  $12 
billion  annually  for  U.S.  consumers.  I 
carmot  believe  that  U.S.  citizens,  if 
asked  directly,  would  willingly  offer  up 
to  $12  billion  to  pay  for  the  protection 
of  the  U.S.  textile  industry  from  com- 
petition. 

Second,  as  a  Congresswoman  from 
Nebraska,  which  has  strong  agricultur- 
al interests,  I  am  gravely  concerned 
that  increased  quotas  will  substantial- 
ly increase  the  danger  of  retaliation 
against  farmers  in  my  State  who  rely 
on  foreign  markets  for,  in  some  cases, 
30  to  50  percent  of  their  income.  My 
colleagues  should  recall  that,  in  1983, 
when  the  Textile  Bilateral  Agreement 
between  China  and  the  United  States 
expired,  the  U.S.  imposed  unilateral 
restraints  on  Chinese  textile  imports. 
China  retaliated  by  boycotting  U.S. 
cotton,  soybeans,  and  synthetic  fibers. 
China  also  shifted  its  purchases  of 
U.S.  grain  to  other  suppliers.  As  a 
result,  as  reported  in  the  National 
Journal  last  fall,  U.S.  earnings  from 
farm  exports  to  China  decreased  from 
$1.5  billion  in  1982  to  $544  million  in 
1983.  To  this  day,  American  farmers 
have  been  unable  to  recapture  these 
lost  purchases. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  the  likelihood  of  retaliation  if 
we  take  the  convenient  step  of  raising 
trade  barriers.  Shouldn't  we  tackle  the 
real  issue— our  deficit?  Let's  get  on 
with  the  real  business  at  hand:  devel- 
oping sound  fiscal  policies  that  allow 
all  of  our  industries  to  compete  more 
successfully  in  international  trade.* 


FEDE31AL  SUPPLEOCENTAL 
COMPENSATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peasx]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  is,  without  a 
doubt,  a  pressing  problem  which 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  Americans. 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  plight 
of  the  farmers.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
American  people  to  hear  about  the 
equally  deep  plight  of  unemployed 
people  today. 

I  represent  a  district  in  northeastern 
Ohio  which  has  not  yet  been  blessed 
with  full  economic  recovery.  North- 
eastern Ohio  is  one  of  a  number  of 
pockets  of  continuing  severe  unem- 
ployment. If  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion thinks  unemplojrment  is  Just 
going  to  go  away,  let  them  come  to 
Lorain,  OH.  In  my  district,  almost 
1,000  workers  who  receive  unemploy- 


ment benefits  will  instantly  lose  them 
on  March  31  if  Congress  does  not  act 
to  extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Program. 

In  the  Cleveland  area,  there  are  over 
S.OOO  workers  who  will  suddenly  be 
without  any  means  of  support  as  of 
March  31.  The  Reagan  administration 
can  pretend  that  these  people  do  not 
exist.  The  administration  can  act  as  if 
the  economic  recovery  is  going  to  get 
them  right  back  into  the  mainstream 
of  working  Americans,  but  I  know  and 
I  think  they  know  that  that  is  not 
going  to  occur. 
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This  is  a  high-tech  recovery  which 
has  been  very  selective  about  who  gets 
help.  The  President  is  fond  of  saying 
that  a  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats.  Well, 
the  tide  may  be  rising  but  there  are 
many  places,  like  northeastern  Ohio, 
where  the  boats  are  not  being  lifted 
along  with  it. 

Unemployment  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
is  8.7  percent.  That  rate  went  signifi- 
cantly up  in  the  most  recent  month  of 
figures.  And  in  my  own  district,  the 
city  of  Lorain,  we  received  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  noted  in  the 
Places  Rated  Almanac  as  having  one 
of  the  worst  economies  in  the  country. 

Clearly  something  needs  to  be  done 
about  unemployment.  Instead,  we  are 
about  to  witness  the  expiration  of  a 
program  which  is  virtually  the  only 
means  of  support  for  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers.  Thirteen  days  from 
now  this  program  is  due  to  expire  if 
Congress  does  not  act.  This  will  mean 
the  instant  cutoff  of  benefits  to 
330.000  workers  nationwide.  19,200  in 
my  State  of  Ohio  alone.  We  should 
not  and  cannot  let  this  tragedy  occur. 

I  have  talked  a  lot,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  Ohio.  But  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  is  not  strictly  an  Ohio  or  a  Mid- 
western problem.  Alabama  has  an  im- 
emplosnnent  rate,  2  years  after  the  re- 
covery began,  of  11.3  percent;  Alaska. 
11.2  percent;  Indiana,  10.2  percent; 
Louisiana,  11.2  percent;  Mississippi, 
11.6  percent;  Oregon,  10.3  percent, 
Washington  State,  10.3  percent;  West 
Virginia.  15.9  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  rally  in 
Washington  tomorrow  when  unem- 
ployed workers  will  come  to  the  Cap- 
itol to  petition  their  Government,  as 
they  have  a  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  do,  to  redress  their  grievances. 
And  their  grievances  are  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  at  the  Federal 
level  is  about  to  expire. 

It  is  time  that  we  as  a  Congress  did 
something  to  help  unemployed  work- 
ers by  extending  Federal  supplemental 
compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


THE  SEATING  OF  RICHARD 
McINTYRE 
The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    New    Hampshire    [Ifr. 
Smith]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

GKRZIAI.  LXAVK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Bfr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  support  my 
colleague  who  has  not  yet  been  seated 
in  this  House.  Rick  Mclntyre.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  was  elected,  along  with  all 
Members  of  this  Congress,  in  Novem- 
ber, and  has  yet  to  take  his  seat  be- 
cause this  body  has  denied  him  that 
opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  some 
events  that  have  hm>pened.  As  a 
Member  of  the  freshman  class,  elected 
to  this  body  in  1984.  I.  along  with  my 
colleagues,  and  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Congress,  have  a  deep 
feeling  and  respect  for  honoring  the 
United  States  Constitution.  There 
were  32  Members  elected,  freshman 
Members  elected,  to  the  Republican 
minority  in  Congress.  We  felt  so 
strongly  about  this  that  we  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  House  had  determined 
should  investigate  the  election  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  that 
letter,  and  it  was  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Leon  Paitetta.  It  states: 

Dear  Lxon:  Aa  freshmen  Republicans, 
many  of  us  were  with  you  at  WUIlamsburg 
for  the  orienUtion  program.  We  were  Im- 
pressed with  your  commitment  and  sinceri- 
ty. Your  call  for  a  truly  bipartisan  approach 
to  the  budget  made  sense  to  us  as  newly 
elected  RepresenUtives. 

Thus,  it  was  with  relief  that  we  learned 
that  you  were  going  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Election  Task  Force  looking  into  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre's  election.  Since  Mr.  Mclntyre  was 
there  in  WUUamsburg  with  us.  we  knew  you 
would  take  a  truly  bipartisan  approach  to 
this  problem. 

We  are  writing  to  tell  you  that  the  first 
weeks  of  thts  task  force  have  been  very  disil- 
lusioning. The  precedents  of  the  House 
clearly  require  that  the  certified  winner  of 
an  election  be  seated  during  the  task  force 
process.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  won  both  the 
election  and  the  recount.  He  lias  been  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  Indiana. 
There  is  no  precedent  for  refusing  to  seat 
him. 

We  urge  you  to  issue  a  task  force  report 
calling  for  Mr.  Mclntyre's  immediate  seat- 
ing. Only  then  should  the  task  force  move 
on  to  other  issues. 

Every  day  that  passes  the  people  of  the 
8th  District  of  Indiana  are  being  denied  rep- 
resenUtlon.  You  have  a  moral  and  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  proceed  immediately 
and  without  hesiUtion  to  ensure  that  they 


arc  treated  fairly  before  you  begin  the 
lengthy  process  of  examining  that  election. 
You  called  on  us  at  Williamsburg  to  be  bi- 
partisan in  considering  the  budget.  We  are 
takbig  you  at  your  word  and  calling  on  you 
to  be  l>ipartisan  in  providing  that,  in  Indi- 
ana as  in  the  other  two  election  contests 
under  way,  the  certified  winner  is  seated 
while  the  contest  is  being  investigated  by 
the  House. 

Should  you  fail  to  propose  the  immediate 
seating  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  we  wiU  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  you  want  bipartisanship  only 
on  your  terms  and  when  it  suits  you.  This 
issue  goes  far  beyond  politics,  it  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  United  SUtes  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  bitterly  dividing  this  Congress  and 
raw  abuse  of  power  has  no  place  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  We  appeal  to 
your  sense  of  integrity  and  your  fairness 
and  your  respect  for  the  Constitution,  and 
urge  you  to  persuade  your  colleagues  to  vote 
now  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  your  investigation.  It  is  constitu- 
tionally and  morally  right  to  do  so. 

We  must  close  by  warning  solemnly  that 
there  can  be  no,  repeat,  no  bipartisanship  in 
the  Is  House  until  Rick  Mclntyre  is  seated 
and  the  people  of  Indiana  are  representetL 
Your  party's  leadership  is  poisoning  the 
well  of  bipartisan  interest  and  with  each 
passing  day  our  concern  grows  and  our  com- 
mitment deepens. 

That  letter  was  signed  by  all  32 
Members  of  the  Republican  freshman 
cUss.  Since  that  time  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Election  for  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana has  sent  us,  his  colleagues,  two 
documents  indicating  the  progress.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  sixth 
I>aragraph  of  a  docimient  dated  March 
18,  1985,  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Task  Force  on  the  Indiana  8th  Con- 
gressional District,  paragraph  5  says, 
and  I  quote: 

The  task  force  has  conducted  a  cotmty-by- 
county  analysis  of  how  election  officials 
were  instructed  to  count  ballots  on  election 
night.  And  during  the  recount,  no  claims  of 
irregularity  or  fraud  were  filed  by  the  par- 
ties involved  in  the  election. 

I  repeat: 

*  *  *  no  claims  of  irregularity  or  fraud 
were  fUed  by  the  parties  involved  in  the 
election. 

This  is  a  statement  written  over  the 
signattire  of  the  chairman  of  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Indiana  Eighth  District, 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
call  on  the  chairman  and  his  col- 
leagues in  this  House  to  answer  me 
this  question:  If  there  are  no  claims  of 
irregularity  or  fraud,  and  they  were 
not  filed,  no  such  claims  were  filed  by 
either  party  in  the  election,  why  are 
we  investigating  this  election  without 
seating  Mr.  Mclntyre?  I  would  like  an 
answer  to  that  question,  and  I  certain- 
ly would  like  to  hear  from  someone. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  my  time, 
part  of  my  time,  to  any  individual  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  who 
would  like  to  respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SB4ITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
will  certainly  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Bfr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man said  in  his  opening  statement 
that  there  had  never  been  a  precedent 
in  this  Chamber  in  regard  to  a  person 
that  had  been  certified. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
That  is  true. 

BCr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  By  their  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  yet  we  know  in  at 
least  one  instance  within  that  same 
State  of  Indiana,  in  1961.  a  Member 
certified  by  the  secretary  of  st&te  of 
Indiana,  who  was  subsequently  chal- 
lenged and  was  not  seated. 

We  have  at  least  nine  other  in- 
stances that  we  have  precedents  in  the 
same  kind  of  case. 
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Second,  we  have  had  a  situation  in 
which  three  different  counts,  the  first 
count  72  votes  establishing  Mr. 
McCloskey  as  the  winner  in  the  origi- 
nal election;  sutaequently  a  partial  re- 
count of  that  particular  election  in 
one  county  showing  Mr.  Mclntyre  a 
winner  by  34  votes,  and  finally  an- 
other partial  recount  indicating  there 
were  418  votes. 

I  guess  with  this  elastic  count  we 
need  a  real  clear  indication  of  who  has 
won  this  election.  The  Congress  has 
that  power  under  article  I.  section  5  of 
the  Constitution.  That  is  why  we  set 
up  the  investigation  to  clarify  that. 

That  right  and  power  has  been  af- 
firmed by  the  courts  Just  recently  In 
this  case. 

We  do  have  some  aUegations  or 
claims  of  irregularity  and  fraud  in  this 
case;  two  lawsuits  filed  by  private  citi- 
zens indicating  or  claiming  that  they 
have  been  denied  their  right  to  vote  in 
this  election  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  has 
filed  claims. 

In  effect,  the  local  officials  have  not 
been  able  to  rectify  and  clarify  this  sit- 
uation. That  is  why  we  in  Congress 
have  moved  in  and  started  an  investi- 
gation. We  want  to  move  this  but  what 
we  want  is  a  fuU  counting  on  this  on 
one  set  of  rules.  That  has  been  our 
statement  since  the  first,  that  has 
been  our  position  since  the  first.  If  we 
had  been  totally  partisan,  we  could 
have  seated  Mr.  McCloskey  on  the 
first  day.  We  really  want  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this.  We  hope  we  will  have 
the  support  of  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  during  this  in- 
vestigation so  that  we  can  expedite  it 
and  get  whoever  won  that  election 
seated  here  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  informa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  respond  to  it  brief- 
ly. I.  along  with  all  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
voted  to  seat  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  in  your  party  even  though  he 
won  the  election  by  some  60  votes,  and 
the  election  was  under  contest  we 
voted  to  seat  the  gentleman  because 
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he  hmd  a  certificate  from  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

So  I  question  Just  who  is  being  tmrti- 
san  here. 

Also  regarding  the  1961  Indiana  case 
which  the  gentleman  has  brought  up 
here,  if  the  gentleman  would  check 
the  statistics  on  that,  he  would  find 
there  were  two  certifications  issued 
there,  not  one.  and  there  was  great 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  to  who  the  legitimate 
winner  was. 

In  this  particular  case  there  was  one 
certificate.  I  will  repeat  my  statement 
that  never  in  the  200-year  history  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has 
there  been  one  certification  and  that 
individual  been  denied  his  seat  while 
this  election  is  being  contested. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man might  also  indicate  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Simcox's  certification  in 
this  case  is  inconsistent  with  Indiana 
law  in  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  filed 
within  10  days  after  the  election.  It 
was  not  in  fact  filed  within  10  dajrs 
after  the  election. 

The  certificate  was  not  issued  until  1 
month  after  the  election  and  when  a 
recount  was  not  complete. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  last 
statement. 

Secretary  of  State  Simcox  of  Indi- 
ana in  fact  was  exactly  foUowing  the 
letter  of  Indiana  law. 

Indiana  law  in  the  election  code 
states  that  a  certificate  cannot  be 
issued  until  at  least  10  days  after  the 
election  to  allow  for  the  recanvassing 
of  the  votes. 

So  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Indiana 
could  not  have  issued  a  certificate  of 
election  in  that  initial  10-day  period 
because  he  is  prohibited  by  law  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  from  doing  so. 

So  he  acted  totally  within  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Indiana. 

Bfr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  I  am  not  U- 
censed  to  practice  law  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  I  have  not  practiced  law 
in  the  last  few  years  in  Illinois.  But 
my  understanding  is  that  it  had  to  be 
certified  within  the  10  days  after  the 
election.  I  would  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man to  tell  us  when  in  fact  it  was  cer- 
tified. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  The  certifi- 
cation was  after  the  10-day  time 
period,  the  10-day  waiting  time  period. 

I  also  am  not  an  attorney,  I  am  an 
engineer;  but  I  would  suggest  that  If 
my  distinguished  colleague  on  the  ma- 
jority side  would  take  a  look  at  the  In- 
diana law  he  will  find  that  my  inter- 
pretation of  that  law  is  correct,  that 


the  Secretary  of  State  had  to  wait  at 
least  10  days. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
record  would  show  very  clearly  that  it 
was  5  weeks  after  this  election  had 
been  held  that  the  certification  came. 
It  came  after  the  statutory  period  as 
far  as  I  understand  the  law  of  Indiana. 
It  did  not  come  in  within  that  10-day 
timeframe,  it  came  some  5  weeks  later. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  one  more  time  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Indiana  acted 
within  the  law.  He  has  to  wait  a  mini- 
mum of  10  days.  Now  I  do  not  have 
the  election  code  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana with  me  on  the  House  floor  but  I 
am  sure  that  either  my  party  or  your 
party  can  look  that  up.  I  would  Just 
like  that  point  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  think  for  the  Rccoao  it  would  be 
good  to  indicate  that  approximately  10 
days  ago.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact 
date,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  from  Indiana  appeared  here  in  a 
meeting  room  very  near  this  Chamber 
and  no  one,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, from  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  decided  to  come  to  hear  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  Indiana  give  his 
side  of  the  story  in  terms  of  certifica- 
tion. And  I  think  herein  lies  the  prob- 
lem. We  do  not  challenge  the  right  of 
the  House  to  investigate  this  election. 
We  do  not  challenge  the  right  of  the 
House  to  investigate  the  election. 
There  is  no  problem  with  investigating 
the  election.  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  they  have  broken  200  years  of 
precedent  in  seating  an  individual  who 
received,  duly  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  of  his  State  and 
therefore  he  should  be  seated  pending 
this  investigation. 

No  one  in  this  body  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  has  challenged  the  right  of 
the  House  to  investigate  this  election 
as  they  are  investigating  the  election 
in  Idaho. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Federal  court  judge. 
Judge  Brooks,  indicated  that  the  certi- 
fication was  in  error,  that  he  heard 
both  sides  in  that  case,  that  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre.  I  believe,  filed  and  that  he  found 
that  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Simcox.  was  in  error  in  this  certifica- 
tion.   

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
Shield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  I  might 
respond  to  that,  the  district  court 
judge  that  you  just  referred  to  did,  in 
fact,  have  a  court  case  before  his  dis- 
trict court  in  Indiana.  It  was  not  on 
the  entire  recount  procedure.  In  point 
of  fact  it  was  on  one  particular  proce- 


dure. He  ruled  on  a  particular  county 
recount.  In  the  process  of  ruling  on 
that  one  part  of  the  recount,  1  county 
out  of  15  I  believe,  he  did  make  a  gen- 
eral statement  that  perhaps  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  take  a  look 
at  the  election  but  he  did  that  not 
based  on  any  testimony  on  the  entire 
recount  before  his  full  committee.  I 
would  also  like  to  encourage  the  gen- 
tleman to  go  to  his  Democratic  caucus 
and  encourage  the  Democratic  caucus 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Simcox,  to  come  before  his 
cauctis  and  elucidate  these  points  of 
law  that  he  had  Just  referred  to. 

Congressman  Biu.  Thomas,  who  is 
the  Republican  representative  on  the 
House  Administrmtion  Task  Force  on 
Election  Contests,  had  just  informed 
me  that  my  point  about  the  election 
not  being  certified  within  10  days  is  to- 
tally correct,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Indiana  has  to  wait  a  mini- 
mum of  10  days  during  which  time 
period  the  votes  can  be  recanvassed, 
not  recounted,  but  recanvassed  to  cor- 
rect for  mathematical  errors  and  com- 
putation errors. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
That,  by  the  way.  was  the  testimony 
that  the  Secretaries  of  State  of  Indi- 
ana gave  at  the  meeting  that  I  believe 
the  gentleman  attended  also  when  he 
met  with  us.  That  was  exactly  the  tes- 
timony that  he  did  give  us. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  the  In- 
diana law,  the  section  pertinent  to  this 
discussion,  into  the  Rccord  at  this 
time.  I  think  it  will  show  that  Mr. 
Simcox  should  have  certified  a  winner 
based  on  the  election  night  returns. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

S-l-36-9  [39-6309].  COROUSSICBI— Dums 

OP  SaCKITAaT  OP  STATS  AMD  OOVBUIOK.— The 

secretary  of  state  aa  soon  as  he  shall  receive 
such  certified  statements,  shall  compare 
and  estimate  the  votes  given  for  United 
States  senator  and  for  repreaentativea  In 
congress,  and  certify  to  the  governor  the 
perMna  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
as  duly  elected:  aixl  the  governor  ahaU  give 
to  each  of  the  persona  returned  to  him  aa 
aforesaid  a  certificate  of  his  election,  aealed 
with  the  aeal.  and  attested  by  the  secretary 
of  atate:  Provided.  That  no  return  of  any 
county  which  has  come  into  his  hands,  and 
which  has  been  duly  authenticated  by  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  thereof,  under 
seal,  as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be  re- 
jected by  said  secretary  of  state,  but  he 
shall  estimate,  aggregate  and  tabulate,  and 
report  to  the  governor  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  in  each  county  for  each  candidate 
for  state  office,  supreme  Judge  or  other  of  fl- 
eer to  be  elected  by  all  of  the  voters  of  the 
state,  and  members  of  congress,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  face  of  such  returns  so  certi- 
fied to  him.  [Acta  194S.  ch.  208.  1 322.  p. 
880.1 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
the  time.  

Mr.  SBflTH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  BSr.  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is 
too  late  for  that. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.          

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
correspondence  again  from  the  same 
chairman  who  was  investigating  this 
matter,  on  February  25  in  a  statement 
of  principles,  paragraph  5  it  says  as 
follows: 

We  seek  to  expedite  this  process  because 
we  are  charged  by  the  House  to  report 
within  45  days  and  because  we  wish  to 
assure  the  voters  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  that  the  repre- 
sentative they  elected  will  be  seated  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 
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I  think  that  is  an  admirable  state- 
ment and  I  certainly  would  support 
that  statement.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  facts  that  have  transpired 
since  that  time.  As  most  of  my  col- 
leagues know  I  hope  Mareh  25  is  the 
expiration  of  the  45-day  period.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  point  out  or  in- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  where  we  are 
at  this  time  in  terms  of  the  so-called 
investigation. 

House  Resolution  1  charged  the  task 
force  with  investigating  the  election, 
holding  hearings  to  allow  more  and 
further  information  to  be  presented 
by  the  candidates,  the  secretary  of 
state  and  others  with  an  interest. 

None  of  these  has  been  done  in  the 
first  40  days  of  the  45-day  life  of  the 
committee  and  I  charge  that  the  task 
force  is  using  partisan  politics  and  ask 
that  this  body  publicly  apologize  to 
the  taxpayers  for  wasting  their  money 
on  such  shoddy  work.  Furthermore,  I 
think  we  ought  to  consider  whether  or 
not  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  the 
voters  there,  and  the  people  living 
there,  should  be  paying  income  taxes. 
On  what  basis?  They  are  being  taxed, 
they  are  not  being  represented.  This 
body  is  denying  that  representation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  information  that 
the  gentleman  is  bringing  to  the  floor. 
I  think  what  he  points  out  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  the  pattern  that  we 
see  here,  a  pattern  which  was  today 
talked  about  on  the  House  floor  as  the 
Democrats  now  being  in  favor  of 
counting  all  the  votes. 

The  fact  is  that  they  want  to  coimt 
all  the  votes  that  they  have  garnered 
out  selectively  and  that  is  indeed  a 


process  that  we  are  concerned  about. 
They  also  are  claiming  that  they  are 
going  to  be  counted  by  the  GAO.  The 
fact  is  that  the  GAO  appears  to  be  a 
front  organization  for  doing  what  the 
task  force  has  already  decided  is  going 
to  be  the  pattern.  So,  therefore,  by 
putting  the  OAO's  name  to  it  it  will 
vpear  to  be  fairer,  but  the  fact  is  that 
by  setting  the  rules  by  which  you  will 
cotmt  the  GAO  becomes  simply  a 
figure  of  numbers  and  not  a  real 
policy  Inputter  into  the  process. 

So.  I  think  it  is  extremely  disturbing 
to  hear  the  Democrats  now  portraying 
what  they  do  as  being  the  ultimate  of 
fairness,  when  in  fact  it  is  being  done 
under  procedures  that  were  decided  by 
a  2-to-l  majority  and  will  be  decided 
by  a  full  committee  that  is  stacked 
against  us  by  larger  than  the  numbers 
in  the  House  should  be  deserved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  points.  I 
think  we  need  to  determine  here 
whether  we  are  going  to  rewrite  the 
Indiana  election  law  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  Bir.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
yield  to  Qie  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jieldlng. 

WeU.  I  Just  heard  in  my  office  a 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
standing  citing  the  Brooks  case  in  a 
FMeral  court  in  EvansvlUe.  IN. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  that  deci- 
sion by  Judge  Brooks  before  him? 

Bfr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  to  me,  not  with  me. 

Idr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  quite 
honestly  the  gentleman  does  iu>t  have 
the  facte  either,  respectfully. 

Judge  Brooks'  decision  held  that  the 
secretary  of  state  could  not  issue  a  cer- 
tificate short  of  the  10  days,  but  when 
the  secretary  of  state  had  information 
of  an  error  committed  by  one  of  the 
cleito  of  one  of  the  counties,  that 
Judge  also  said  that  the  secretary  of 
state  should  not  issue  any  certificate 
when  he  had  knowledge— when  he,  the 
secretary  of  state— had  knowledge. 
And  to  say  that  that  judge  had  ruled 
the  secretary  of  state  in  error  is  an 
error  in  itself  on  the  face. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  information. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Bir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  special  order.  This  is  an  Important 
issue.  It  is  an  issue  that  goes  far  below 
the  surface  of  whether  or  not  hSx. 
Mclntyre  is  seated. 

I  would  like  to  address  that  because 
we  have  been  going  on  and  delwting 
this  issue  for  some  time  now  and  natu- 


rally because  there  are  so  many  strong 
feelings  the  debate  may  sometimes 
tend  to  center  on  procedures  and  even 
personalities. 

But  that  is  not  what  is  at  issue  here. 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  princi- 
ples here  because  I  was  a  newly  elect- 
ed freshman  and  a  challenger  candi- 
date. I  came  here  on  January  3  to  take 
my  seat  and  I  saw  a  process  unfold 
that  quite  frankly  that  surprised  me  in 
a  way  I  have  described  here  earlier. 

We  had  two  challenged  seate  that 
day.  In  one  case  the  case  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  we  had  a  Republican 
challenger,  with  a  duly  certified  certif- 
icate of  election,  who  was  challenged 
on  behalf  of  the  Democrat  incimibent. 
On  that  case  I  voted,  and  the  people 
with  whom  I  discussed  this  case  voted 
on  several  principles.  The  principle 
that  the  people  of  Indiana  should 
choose  their  representative.  The  prin- 
ciple that  there  should  be  one  man. 
one  vote  that  we  have  talked  about 
before. 

But  the  principle,  never  before  chal- 
lenged in  this  House,  that  the  duly 
certified  person  should  have  his  seat 
imtil  such  time  that  the  question  be 
resolved.  I  found  that  we  lost  on  those 
principles  on  those  votes  as  Mr.  Mcln- 
tjrre  was  denied  on  a  strictly  partisan 
basis  that  vote. 

I  bring  that  up  because  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  debate  here  one  of  the  gentle- 
men made  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
equally  partisan  on  both  sides.  But  I 
recalled  the  second  vote  where  the 
Democrat  challenger  in  Idaho  had  a 
certificate  of  election  and  where  the 
Republican  incumbent  was  challeng- 
ing that  certification.  We  voted  and 
almost  without  exception,  but  for  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  Members,  the 
vote  prevailed  again,  I  believe,  on  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Idaho  to  decide 
the  issue,  that  the  people  should 
decide  on  a  one  man.  one  vote  basis, 
and  that  the  person  with  the  certifi- 
cate should  be  seated. 

Now  I  Imow  the  temptation.  It  is 
easy  to  want  to  vote  on  a  partisan 
basis.  I  would  rather  have  voted  for  a 
fellow  Republican  than  for  a  Demo- 
crat. But  the  principle  is  what  guided 
my  vote  that  day. 

Now  later  we  brought  this  issue  to  a 
vote  again  and  again  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple I  voted  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre. 
Diiring  that  day  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho,  who  had  been  seated,  presum- 
ably on  that  principle  that  he  was  the 
duly  authorized  person,  voted  not  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  I  know  the  princi- 
ples by  which  I  cast  my  vote.  I  do  not 
know  on  what  principle  that  vote 
could  have  been  passed,  because  it  was 
a  one  vote  margin.  There  must  have 
been  a  reason,  there  must  have  been 
some  reason.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
discussion  go  back  to  the  question  of 
what  are  these  principles  rather  than 
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the  procedures  and  rmther  than  the 
personalities. 

But  remember  when  we  are  talking 
about  principles  that  are  this  dear  to 
the  American  people  and  this  dear  to 
the  Constitution  of  this  country,  then 
I  think  you  can  expect  the  personal- 
ities to  be  excited  and  that  the  proce- 
dures will  be  procedures  that  are  ex- 
traordinary, because,  indeed,  it  is  ex- 
traordinary to  deny  a  person  a  right  to 
take  his  seat  after  he  has  been  elected 
by  the  people  in  his  district  and  certi- 
fied by  the  proper  officials  in  his  dis- 
trict and  to  allow  that  district  to  go 
without  representation  while  you  have 
an  exactly  similar  case  in  another 
State  where  indeed  the  people  of  the 
other  State  do  get  the  representation 
while  the  question  of  the  election  is 
being  Judged.  I  do  not  understand 
what  kind  of  governing  principle  could 
allow  such  a  dlchotomous  situation  to 
persist  in  this  House.  I  would  like  to 
see  those  principles  discussed  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments and  certainly  agree  with  him. 

There  was  some  debate  a  short  time 
ago  on  this  floor,  somewhat  angry 
debate,  about  Members'  schedules 
being  interrupted  while  we  have  a  call 
for  a  recorded  vote  on  the  Journal. 

Well,  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues who  seem  to  be  upset  with 
that  we  are  all  affected  in  the  same 
manner.  We  all  have  schedules  and  we 
all  have  them  interrupted  when  a 
Journal  vote  is  called. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
Journal,  does  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  vote  on  the  MX,  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  farmers,  does  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  vote  on  the 
budget,  does  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  any  vote. 
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Mr.  ARBIEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Yes; 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  The  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  does  not  have  a  vote  on  who 
their  Representative  will  be,  as  is  the 
case  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WAUCER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  had  a  vote  today  that  was  deter- 
mined by  one  vote.  We  had  a  vote 
today  on  the  House  floor  where  spend- 
ing was  determined,  where  a  budget- 
buster  bill  was  passed,  by  one  vote,  be- 


cause it  required  a  two-thirds  vote,  and 
had  we  had  one  more  person  voting 
no.  it  is  possible  that  that  bill  would 
have  been  killed  here  on  the  floor. 

Now.  I  have  no  idea  how  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana,  whoever  that 
would  have  been,  would  have  voted  on 
that  particular  bill.  But  the  bottom 
line  is  that  it  was  a  one-vote  margin. 
And  so  not  only  did  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana have  a  problem  today,  the  fact  is 
that  a  Judfpnent  of  the  House  may 
have  been  changed  substantially  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  seated  a 
duly  certified  Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
he  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Bfr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

I  would  point  out,  in  regard  to  the 
coounents  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  regarding  moving  away  from 
the  political  Into  the  area  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  right  and  wrong  of 
the  issue,  the  politics  can  be  debated 
on  this  thing  out  where  the  investiga- 
tion is  going  on.  The  House  has  every 
right,  I  will  repeat,  to  investigate  that. 
We  are  not  challenging  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  election.  If  there  ure  irreg- 
ularities, if  they  turn  up— they  have 
not.  I  would  point  out  that  no  irregu- 
larities, no  charges  of  irregiilarities,  no 
charges  of  fraud  by  either  candidate 
were  brought  in  this  election. 

It  Is  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  has  brought 
these  charges.  And  because  they  have 
brought  these  charges,  an  individual  is 
denied  a  seat  in  this  body.  That  is 
wrong.  It  is  not  constitutional.  And  be- 
cause of  that,  the  House  now  has  to  go 
through  the  embarrassment  of  being 
sued  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
rightfully  so.  We  are  now  being  sued, 
and  I  think  the  people  all  across 
America  should  know  and  my  col- 
leagues should  know  that  we  are 
paying  two  Members  to  sit  in  a  seat 
where  none  is  sitting  and  that  we  are 
pairing  thousands  of  dollars  for  an  in- 
vestigation to  take  place  while  no  one 
is  being  seated.  I  find  this  shameful, 
and  I  certainly  regret  that  this  House 
has  acted  In  this  manner. 

I  worked  hard  to  get  here,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  did.  I  respect  this 
body.  But  I  want  to  leave  you  with  one 
final  thought:  The  U.S.  Constitution 
takes  precedence  over  any  individual 
who  sits  here,  and  someday  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  this  rather 
embarrassing  action.  I  apologize  to  the 
American  people  on  behalf  of  my  par- 
ticipation in  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Smith]  has  expired. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY- 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Framk]  rise? 


Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserved 
some  time  Just  before  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  was  detained. 
I  would  Just  ask  the  Chair  what  the 
procedure  would  be.  if  there  is  some 
way  I  could  take  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
will  have  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
go  back  and  reinstate  his  time. 

Mr.  FRANK.  VLt.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  on  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  MEYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I 
certainly  shall  not  object— I  would 
only  like  to  make  certain  that  if  some 
questionable  statement  is  made  that 
the  gentleman  would  yield  for  collo- 
quy. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me  under  his  reservation.  I 
would  say  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
ever  having  made  a  questionable  state- 
ment on  the  floor,  but  I  would  answer 
the  gentleman  that  I  would  yield  to 
him.  no  matter  what,  any  time  he 
wanted  to.  if  I  have  made  a  question- 
able statement  or  not. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  wanted  to 
make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Idr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  that  I 
might  inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to  when 
this  special  order  time  will  fall,  since 
there  are  others  of  us  who  do  have 
special  order  time  reserved,  as  well, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not 
this  time  will  come  before  our  time  or 
after  our  time,  or  Just  when  will  this 
time  fall?       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  that  depends 
upon  how  the  gentleman  propounds 
his  unanimous  consent  request.  Would 
the  gentleman  like  to  follow  all  of 
them? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  could  do  it  now,  having 
been  on  line  before  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  I  was  de- 
tained for  my  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman's  request  is  that  he  proceed 
immediately? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
the  way  the  gentleman  propounded 
his  request.  It  would  have  to  be 
changed  to  mean  anjrthing  different. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HJl.  683.  A  BILL  TO  EXTEND 
UNTIL  OCTOBER  15.  1988.  THE 
NET  WORTH  CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAM  PROVIDING  CAP- 
ITAL ASSISTANCE  TO  SAVINGS 

msnruTioNS  and  banks 

[Without  objection.  Mr.  Hubbard 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24,  I  introduced  HJl.  683.  a 
bill  to  extend  untU  October  15.  1988, 
the  Net  Worth  Certificate  Program 
providing  capital  assistance  to  savings 
Institutions  and  banks.  This  assistance 
is  accomplished  without  any  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds.  It  adds  not  1 
penny  to  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
The  assistance  is  in  the  form  of  notes 
given  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  [FSUCl  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion [PDIC]  to  eligible  depository  in- 
stitutions in  exchange  for  net  worth 
certificates.  The  notes  are  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  institutions  as  addi- 
tions to  capital  and.  thus,  shore  up  net 
worth. 

What  we  do  through  the  Net  Worth 
Certificate  Program.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
simply  buy  some  time  to  tide  over  de- 
pository institutions  that  have  been 
heavily  engaged  in  home  mortgage 
lending.  These  institutions  have  pro- 
vided money  to  finance  home  owner- 
ship in  America,  but  in  the  process— 
and  particularly  in  recent  years— they 
have  been  battered  by  deregulation 
and  high  interest  rates.  Market  forces 
have  required  that  they  pay  more  for 
deposits  than  the  yield  they  receive  on 
moitgages  in  their  portfolio.  These  in- 
stitutions are  prinuully  thrift  institu- 
tions, limited  in  the  kinds  of  loans  and 
investments  they  may  make  but  dedi- 
cated to  home  mortgage  lending. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  these  special- 
ized institutions  are  important  to  the 
American  economy.  I  believe  they 
should  survive  and  be  readily  available 
to  provide  funds  for  home  mortgages 
as  needed  by  the  American  public. 
This  may  not  occur  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  Net  Worth  Certificate  Program  is 
a  proven  and  effective  means  of  pro- 
viding help. 

I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  new  biU 
that  incorporates  the  extension  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  683  and  goes  farther.  The 
blU  I  introduce  today  would  extend 
much  needed  capital  assistance  to  agri- 
cultural lenders. 

Using  the  same  method  of  exchang- 
ing notes  from  the  FSUC  and  FDIC 
for  net  worth  certificates,  we  can  help 
agricultural  lenders  get  through  the 
next  few  years  Just  as  we  have  heli>ed 
home  mortgage  lenders  get  through 


the  last  few  years.  Without  spending 
Federal  funds,  we  can  give  agricultiuvl 
lenders  much  needed  time  to  restruc- 
ture their  portfolios  and  enable  them 
to  grant  forbearance,  loan  extensions 
and  loan  increases  to  farmers. 

The  awful  combination  of  a  highly 
valued  dollar  and  devalued  farm  land 
has  created  a  near  catastrophe  in  our 
agricultural  commiuiity.  We  must  help 
avert  the  disaster  of  a  rash  of  failed 
farm  banks  and  foreclosed  farm  loans. 
The  Net  Work  Certificate  Program  is 
far  from  the  entire  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  it  is  a  help.  I  will  provide 
some  of  the  cinder  blocks  needed  to 
support  the  structure  of  the  farm 
system  in  America. 

At  present,  the  Net  Worth  Certifi- 
cate Program  is  limited  to  depository 
institutions  having  at  least  20  percent 
of  their  investments  in  residential 
mortgages  or  securities  backed  by  such 
mortgages.  My  bill  would  make  thrift 
institutions  and  banks  eligible  for  cap- 
ital assistance  if  they  meet  all  the 
other  criteria  of  the  Net  Worth  Certif- 
icate Program  and  if  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  their  investments  are  in  home 
loans  or  agricultural  loans.  This  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  to  include  an 
agricultural  lending  test  would  open 
the  door  to  the  Nation's  farm  lenders 
at  a  time  of  financial  peril. 

I  offer  this  bill  as  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  farm  problem  in  America 
today.  It  is  an  approach  that  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
the  bill  their  utmost  consideration  and 
to  lend  their  support  to  quick  passage 
of  this  measure. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  EIGHTH 
DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Blassachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say.  first,  that  I  do  not  Intend  to  take 
60  minutes.  I  had  meant  to  only  ask 
for  30.  and  I  will  not  even  take  that.  I 
want  to  particularly  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  who  are  on  the  floor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  They  were  very 
gracious  to  me.  and  I  appreciate  it.  I 
think  we  owe  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  thanks  for  having  sug- 
gested that  we  begin  to  share  this  time 
and  make  it  a  genuine  dialog.  He  has 
been  very  much  a  man  of  his  word  in 
that  regard,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

I  want  to  address  the  question  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  said  that 
the  Constitution  was  key,  and  the 
other  gentleman  said  we  have  to 
follow  the  basic  principles.  One  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  election  in  Idaho. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  is  that  a  genuine 


doubt  exists  as  to  who  is  the  winner.  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  doubt  exists 
with  regard  to  Idaho.  Members  who  do 
ought  to  have  pursued  that.  No  one. 
wparently.  in  the  House  thinks  that 
there  is  genuine  doubt  as  to  the  out- 
come in  Idaho.  There  does  appear  to 
be  genuine  doubt,  in  my  Judgment 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Ui.  Speak- 
er. wiU  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FRANK  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  doubt  of  who  won  in 
Indiana.  I  think  Congressman-elect 
Rick  Mclnts^re  won. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  know  the  gentleman 
thinks  that.  That  is  why  I  did  not 
phrase  the  question  in  that  regard. 
The  gentleman  was  asking  me  what 
the  difference  was. 

I  said  I  would  yield,  but  it  is  hard  to 
yield  to  three  gentlemen  simulta- 
neously. I  hope  it  will  not  be  consid- 
ered going  back  on  my  word  if  I  com- 
plete the  answer  to  the  first  interven- 
tion before  yielding  to  my  friend  from 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

til.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  re- 
mains gracious. 

The  point  that  I  was  making.  I  was 
asked  why  I  differentiated.  I  differen- 
tiated because  I  think  there  is  genuine 
doubt  as  to  the  Indiana  result  and  not 
the  Idaho  result.  Now,  it  is  best  to 
answer  these  things  one  at  a  time.  .^>- 
parently  we  all  agree  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  Idaho,  so  the  question  is: 
Was  there  or  was  there  not  doubt  as  to 
Indiana?  I  would  then  be  glad  to  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  why  I  think  there  was 
doubt  as  to  Indiana,  and  I  will  also  dis- 
cuss what  I  think  Is  the  best  way  for 
resolving  that  doubt,  and  that  is  to 
count  the  votes,  which  has  somehow 
become  a  controversial  procedure. 

I  WiU  yield  now  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  apologize 
for  asking,  but  there  was  question  in 
Idaho,  much  deeper  and  much  more 
serious  than  ever  questioned  in  Indi- 
ana. First,  in  Indiana,  fraud  has  never 
been  suggested  by  either  of  the  candi- 
dates or  their  representatives  in  the 
Indiana  election.  However,  in  Idaho 
the  certificate  issued  by  the  State  of 
Idaho  is  clouded  because  I  believe  it 
was  the  attorney  general  or  the  secre- 
tary of  state  sent  a  letter,  after  the 
certificate  was  issued,  to  the  Cleric  of 
the  House  stating  that  there  was  a 
possibility  that  2.300  fraudulent  votes 
might  have  been  cast.  So  there  was  a 
fraud,  which  is  provided  in  the  Federal 
Contested  Election  Act  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mean  to  say  there  was  a  fraud.  He 
means  that  somebody,  he  is  not  swe 
whom,  sent  the  letter  suggesting  there 
might  be  one.  That  is  a  little  different 
than  saying  there  was  a  fraud. 
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Bfr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  WeU.  that  ia 
a  cloud,  a  cloud  that  is  not  on  Indiana. 

Mr.  FRANK.  There  is  a  difference 
between  a  fraud  and  a  cloud.  Frauds 
do  not  have  silver  linings. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Fraud  has 
to  be  proven. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes;  fraud  is  some- 
thing that  is  proven.  The  gentleman 
said— I  will  jrield  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
this  cannot  be  conducted  simulta- 
neously. 

There  is  a  difference  between  yield- 
ing in  a  debate  and  reenacting  a  Marx 
Brothers  movie,  and  I  will  be  glad,  in 
time,  to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  this  a  little 
bit  with  some  order. 

Now,  again.  I  want  to  deal  with  this 
question.  I  was  asked  why  I  and  others 
did  not  differentiate  between  the  two. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  question  in 
Idaho.  If  Members  think  there  Is.  if 
Members  really  think  that  fraud  was 
committed,  then  I  would  urge  those 
Members  to  pursue  that.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  was  one. 

I  am  not  going  to  yield  right  now. 

Hi.  WALKKU.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  on  Idaho.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  think,  to  yield  on  Idaho. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  yield  to  you  on 
Idaho  in  a  little  bit.  but  having  yielded 
already  to  two  Members  in  less  than  5 
minutes,  I  do  not  think  I  am  being  un- 
toward. I  wiU  be  glad  to  finish  this 
thought:  I  was  simply  saying  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  that  he  said 
an  official,  he  was  not  sure  whom, 
raised  the  possibility  of  fraud.  That  is 
different  from  the  flat  statement  that 
there  was  fraud.  I  would  simply  say, 
about  Idaho,  that  if  Members  think 
there  is  fraud  committed  and  that 
there  is  a  dispute,  they  should  piuvue 
It.  and  I  would  hope  they  would 
pursue  it  the  same  way  as  I  think  we 
should  pursue  the  Indiana  election, 
which  is  to  count  the  votes. 

The  controversy  seems  to  be  now  ob- 
jection to  a  proposal  by  the  majority 
of  the  task  force  that  neutral  people 
at  the  GAO  simply  count  the  votes. 

Now,  the  people  in  Indiana  have 
counted  the  votes.  We  have  had  3  dif- 
ferent results. 

I  said  I  would  yield,  but  I  would  ask 
my  friend  if  he  could  retrain  himself 
with  the  sotto  voce  there  that  I  think 
will  distract  us  from  the  discussion. 
Perhaps  he  wants  to.  For  some  reason 
when  I  talk  about  the  procedure  by 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  asked  to  count  the  votes,  a  neutral 
body  is  asked  to  engage  in  a  neutral 
procedure,  we  have  problems,  and 
Members  have  suggested  that  they 
were  being  asked  to  count  only  some 
of  the  votes. 

If  that  were  the  case,  I  would  object. 
I  have  looked  over  the  task  force  in- 
structions. If  there  are  mistakes  in  the 
instructions,  I  would  Join  in  appealing 
to  the  task  force  to  change  them,  and 
I  hope  we  can  get  to  discuss  that. 


I  wiU  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 
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Mr.  ARMEY.  First  please,  because  I 
was  the  one  who  addressed  the  ques- 
tion that  we  are  discussing  here.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  I  did  have 
a  reservation.  I  do  have  a  reservation 
about  who  won  in  Idaho.  The  question 
that  I  addressed  was  why  would  we 
not  seat  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
while  it  was  being  decided  as  we  seated 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  as  it  was 
being  decided. 

I  have  a  question  about  who  won  in 
Idaho  that  is  far  greater  than  any 
question  I  have  about  who  won  in  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  simply  urge 
the  gentleman  then,  he  is  a  Member  of 
the  body,  he  should  pursue  that.  I  do 
not  myself,  having  looked  at  the  facts 
in  Idaho,  think  there  is  a  question. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  But  I  am 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  yielded  and  I 
want  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
now.  I  was  answering  the  gentleman's 
question.  I  think  there  is  a  difference: 
he  does  not,  and  he  ought  to  pursue 
Idaho.  I  do  not  want  to  allow  his  inac- 
tion on  the  Idaho  case  to  stop  me  from 
doing  what  I  think  is  the  fair  thing 
which  is  to  ask  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  and  I  do  not  understand 
why  there  is  a  reluctance  to  allow  me 
to  simply  make  clear  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about,  allowing  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  to  count  all  the 
ballots  which  were  cast  recognizably 
for  a  candidate  by  an  eligible  voter. 
That  is  what  will  be  done  very  shortly, 
and  within  a  week  or  two  we  will  have 
the  results.  I  do  not  understand  a 
better  way  to  proceed. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania noW; 

Bfr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  he  is  talking 
process  and  procedure  here,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
the  procedure  by  which  we  decide 
whether  or  not  there  are  real  ques- 
tions in  races  is  under  the  Federal 
Contested  Elections  Act.  that  that  is 
the  procedure  that  we  have  got  by 
which  we  resolve  some  of  these  dis- 
putes. 

In  Idaho,  there  has  in  fact  been  a 
case  filed  under  the  act  challenging 
the  election  based  upon  that  act; 
based  upon  the  law  of  the  land.  In  In- 
diana, there  was  no  such  case.  If  any- 
thing, the  Idaho  case,  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral law,  has  more  questions  regarding 
it  than  the  case  in  Indiana  does  simply 
because  we  have  a  procedure  under 
which  to  look  at  contested  elections. 
The  gentleman,  Mr.  McCloskey,  has 
done  it  in  Indiana.  In  Idaho,  in  fact, 
the  Contested  Elections  Act  has  t>een 
applied. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  disagree 
with  him  about  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe,  as  I 
read  the  Constitution  as  it  has  been 
interpreted,  that  the  existence  of  that 
act  is  preemptive  of  the  clear  state- 
ment in  the  Constitution.  That  is  one 
avenue,  but  it  is  not  preemptive  and  to 
suggest  that  is  the  only  way  to  decide 
a  contested  election  I  think  is  simply 
constitutionally  wrong. 

Having  jrielded  to  the  gentleman  for 
a  considerable  amount  of  time,  I  do 
not  think  asking  to  have  a  three-sen- 
tence response  is  unfair.  I  am  disagree- 
ing with  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
that  if  it  is  not  done  under  the  Con- 
tested Elections  Act,  that  is  not  the 
right  way  to  go.  I  think  we  have  a 
right  under  this  Constitution,  which 
entrusts  certain  responsibilities  to  the 
House,  to  deal  with  this. 

What  I  want  to  talk  about,  and 
again,  I  want  to  note  that  my  col- 
leagues do  not  want  to  talk  about  it 
and  I  understand  why:  They  are  in  a 
position  where  they  have  to  attack  a 
proposal  to  count  the  votes  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  BTYERS  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  will 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  You  said  we 
shoidd  talk  about  it;  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
talk  about  it. 

ISx.  FRANK.  I  know  you  will  after  I 
have  finished. 

Now,  I  have  yielded  to  four  gentle- 
men in  about  10  minutes.  I  do  want  to 
finish  a  sentence.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  I  think,  is  more  serious  about 
it  than  he  is  acting  now,  and  that  he 
understands  that  by  yielding  to  four 
people  at  one  time  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
have  a  continued  conversation.  I 
assume  the  gentleman  would  want  to 
have  the  point  discussed. 

The  point  I  am  making  now  is 
whether  or  not  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  proceeding  directly  under 
the  constitutional  charge  to  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that 
the  procedure  that  has  been  adopted 
by  the  task  force  is  the  most  straight- 
forward. 

Yes;  now  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
talk  about  it.  I  will  be  glad  to.  A 
charge  was  made  that  we  were  some- 
how not  counting  all  the  votes.  Per- 
haps that  is  there.  I  have  read  it  over; 
I  did  not  read  it  as  thoroughly  per- 
haps as  I  should  have,  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  what  the  gentleman— he 
was  not  the  one  who  said  it,  maybe  he 
does  not  subscribe  to  this— but  every- 
thing I  see  says  that  the  instructions 
from  the  task  force  to  the  GAO  audi- 
tors were  to  count  the  votes. 

I  would  like  to  ask:  Does  anyone 
doubt  the  objectivity  of  the  GAO  audi- 
tors? Is  that  part  of  our  problem?  I 
had  not  thought  that  it  was. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
mind  if  I  yield  first  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  No. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  Just  want  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  when  the 
GAO  is  being  instructed  by  a  task 
force  as  to  how  to  count  the  votes,  yes. 
we  do  have  some  reason  to  question 
whether  that  would  be  an  u>propriate 
vote  eount. 

Itx.  FRANK.  What  do  you  mean 
how  to  count  the  votes?  But  that  is 
not  questioning  the  objectivity.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  in  a  round- 
about way  agreeing  that  we  are  not 
saying  that  the  GAO  will  count  the 
votes  unfairly;  the  GAO.  I  assimie  ev- 
erybody agrees,  if  they  see  the  vote 
will  count  it  the  way  it  was  supposed 
to  be.  Now.  if  there  is  a  problem  with 
the  instructions,  the  instruction  and 
the  objectivity  are  separate  questions. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  me 
nervous  when  you  have  people  who 
refuse  to  have  an  issue  sorted  out  and 
discussed  in  its  various  aspects,  I 
wonder  whether  we  are  not  being 
simply  asked  to  watch  clouds  of  smoke 
billow  for  some  reason,  rather  than 
look  at  things. 

I  did  not  raise  the  question  at  this 
particular  minute,  when  the  gentle- 
man asked  to  answer,  about  the  proce- 
dures. I  wanted  to  get  to  them,  but  I 
said  first,  let  us  look  at  the  objectivity 
of  the  GAO.  Now  you  might,  logically, 
let  me  explain  this  to  the  gentleman, 
there  were  two  separate  issues.  One  is. 
are  the  GAO  people,  people  you  can 
count  on  to  do  it  fairly?  Second  is  the 
question:  Have  they  been  given  in- 
structions on  how  to  operate. 

My  first  question  was  does  anyone 
impugn  the  integrity  of  the  GAO 
counters?  I  do  not  think  anyone  does. 
Then  the  question  does  come,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  separate  issue,  I  think  in 
choosing  the  GAO  people  have  chosen 
as  fair  an  entity  to  do  the  coimtlng  as 
we  have  available  to  us.  Now  the  ques- 
tion is  what  are  the  rules,  and  I  will 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana if  he  wiU  tell  me  where  he  thinks 
the  rules  for  counting  the  votes  are 
somehow  unfair. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  I  am 
not  going  to  challenge  that.  I  asked  an 
earlier  audience  for  that  opportunity 
to  ask  you  a  question;  if  I  seem  impo- 
lite, I  apologize  to  the  gentleman  be- 
cause that  is  not  my  intention. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Not  impolite;  over- 
eager.  I  would  never  accuse  the  gentle- 
man of  that. 

Mr.  BdYERS  of  Indiana.  Whatever 
the  statement  was,  I  apologize  for  that 
appearance. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  i^preciate  that  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Neverthe- 
less, the  issue  here  is  not  whether  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  whether 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  has  a 


right  to  go  out  and  conduct  a  Judg- 
ment, that  is  what  the  Constitution 
says,  a  Judge,  the  rules  of  the  House 
provide  for  this.  But  to  say  the  issue  is 
only  that  is  not  the  case. 

What  we  are  saying  here,  the  House 
of  course  has  every  right,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  not  one  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  challenged  the  right  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  look 
at  any  of  our  elections.  But  in  the 
meantime,  precedence  has  always  been 
when  there  is  an  uncontested  certifi- 
cate issued  by  the  State  authority, 
that  you  seat  that  Member. 

Now,  I  wiU  cite  a  gentleman  that  you 
remember  quite  well.  John  McCor- 
mack.  when  he  was  the  majority 
leader,  a  similar,  more  similar  than 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  do  not  remember 
that.      

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  you 
remember  John  McCormack.  When 
John  was  the  majority  leader  here  and 
another  Member,  former  Member  was 
here  when  John  was  the  majority 
leader,  asked  and  made  a  request  that 
we  seat  Brooks  Hays,  and  I  forgot  the 
other  contested  election,  similar  to 
this;  there  was  a  very  close  count.  But 
the  majority  leader  from  Massachu- 
setts, John  McCormack  moved  to  seat 
the  Member  that  had  the  certificate. 
Always  when  there  has  been  an  imcon- 
tested.  no  fraud  suggested,  we  have 
seated.  The  only  time  we  have  not  is 
when  there  has  been  a  contest  of 
fraud  suggested. 

Hit.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  going  to  insist  on  being  allowed 
to  speak  a  little  bit  on  my  time  in  be- 
tween interventions.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  my  neigh- 
bor, will  not  begrudge  me  a  couple  of 
minutes  on  the  time.  I  appreciate  it. 
He  had  his  own  time  before;  my  friend 
here  did  agree  to  unanimous  consent, 
which  I  appreciate,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  excessive  for  me  to  say  Just  a 
couple  of  things.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend. 

First.  I  wpreciate  what  we  have  now 
gotten  dear.  Some  things  have  to  be 
gotten  clear.  Nonanswers  are  some- 
times as  important  as  answers.  It  now 
seems  to  me  fairly  clear  that  no  one  is 
challenging  the  integrity  of  the  people 
who  have  been  chosen  to  count  the 
ballots,  because  we  do  have  an  election 
contest  here  and  as  I  said.  I  believe  we 
have  a  genuine  election  contest. 

The  question  is:  Have  we  got  people 
whom  we  can  count  on  to  count  the 
ballots  fairly?  I  think  we  have.  Then 
the  question  was  the  procedure.  My 
friend  from  Indiana  said  he  was  not 
going  to  contest  those;  he  wanted  to 
raise  the  point  about  who  you  seat 
provisionally.  My  own  view  on  who 
you  seat  provisionally  is  that  when 
you  have  genuine  doubt  as  to  who 
won.  as  we  have  in  this  case,  and  a  pro- 
cedure which  will,  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time  allow  that  to  be  re- 
solved, and  a  procedure  which  I  be- 


lieve to  be  a  wholly  fair  one.  namely  a 
group  of  people  of  unquestioned  integ- 
rity, the  GAO  auditors,  being  asked  to 
count  every  ballot  which  was  recogniz- 
ably cast  for  one  of  the  candidates 
that  seating  one  or  the  other  when 
you  have  no  clear  idea  who  was  the 
winner,  is  not  what  is  compelled  and 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  this 
done  quickly  as  possible,  and  I  think 
they  have  been  moving  very  expedi- 
tiously. 

I  do  want  to  focus  on  the  procedure 
because  we  have  a  couple  weeks  left 
before  the  task  force  has  to  report.  We 
then  have  the  great  bulk  of  the  term 
which  we  have  in  question.  I  guess  I 
would  wonder  why  people  would  want 
to  talk  about  the  2  weeks  rather  than 
about  the  21  months,  because,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  there  will  be  21  months 
left  of  this  term.  21  of  the  24  months 
by  the  time  the  procedure  goes  for- 
ward. 

I  think  people  have  made  a  good 
point;  they  say  we  have  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  election  process;  we 
cannot  have  an  election  stolen.  People 
use  the  word  "stolen."  Some  people  on 
my  side  got  all  upset  because  people 
used  the  word  "stolen."  I  do  not  get 
upset;  I  think  people  ought  to  be  able 
to  use  Just  about  any  word  in  here 
that  they  would  use  anywhere  else.  I 
am  not  objecting  to  people  using 
words;  I  think,  however,  we  ought  to 
look  at  that. 

The  suggestion  that  someone  is 
planning  to  steal  an  election  I  think  is 
simply  erroneous,  and  I  think  the  pro- 
cedures that  the  task  force  has  set 
forth  show  that.  What  we  have,  and 
people  who  have  been  diligently 
watching  this,  would  I  think  have  a 
hard  time  following.  That  is  why  I 
thought  it  was  important  to  take  some 
time  to  discuss  it. 
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We  have,  I  think,  some  Members  of 
great  integrity  and  I  was  pleased  in  an 
earlier  conversation  that  I  had  on  this 
that  there  was  general  agreement  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  task  force,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pahrta],  is  a 
man  whose  reputation  for  honest?  is 
as  good  as  anybody's  in  this  body,  and 
as  good  as  anybody's  outside  this  body, 
since  I  suppose  modesty  compels  us  to 
say  that  we  are  not  necessarily  the 
best  standard  in  the  public's  eye  when 
we  talk  about  this,  but  I  think  he  is  a 
man  of  absolute  honesty. 

He  has,  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
majority  side,  proposed  a  procedure 
whereby  the  neutral  and  respected 
and  competent  General  Aocoimting 
Office  will  count  every  Indiana  ballot 
that  was  recognizably  cast  in  that  dis- 
trict for  one  or  the  other  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  I  believe  most  of  us  wiU 
pledge  ourselves  to  vote  for  whoever 
that  procedure  brings  forward. 
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Some  people  susgested  that  they 
were  not  goinc  to  be  able  to  count  all 
of  the  relevant  ballots,  or  perhaps 
that  they  were  going  to  count  Irrele- 
vant ballots.  That  would  disturb  me 
very  greatly,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  Is  perfection  anywhere,  and  if 
anyone  can  look  at  these  task  force  re- 
ports here  on  counting  the  ballots,  the 
counting  rules,  and  tell  me  what  is 
unfair.  I  would  be  glad  to  look  at  that 
and  perhaps  Join  in.  They  look  to  me 
to  be  generally  fair. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Let  me  yield  first  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  then  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  would  be  glad  to  Join  in  that  kind 
of  effort.  If  there  is  a  better  group 
than  the  OAO  to  count  it.  if  there  are 
better  rules  by  which  we  can  have  the 
counting,  that  is  what  I  think  we 
ought  to  focus  on.  We  have  21  months 
left  of  this  term  after  this  task  force 
reports  and  the  House  votes,  and  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  we  see  that 
we  have  done  the  best  Job  to  get  these 
votes  counted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
from  my  neighboring  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  the  election  is  being  chal- 
lenged: therefore,  that  he  felt  he  had 
to  take  this  position. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  two  ques- 
tions: One.  who  is  challenging  it?  The 
election  was  not  challenged  by  either 
pauticipant.  and  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  were  involved  in  an  elec- 
tion and  the  election  was  very  close 
and  he  felt  that  there  were  irregular- 
ities and  he  knew  he  had  30  days  to 
challenge  the  election,  would  he  not 
challenge  that  election?  The  gentle- 
man's colleague  did  not  challenge  the 
election. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman. 

First.  I  did  not  say  that  simply  be- 
cause somebody  somewhere  chal- 
lenged something.  I  was  compelled  to 
act  in  a  certain  way.  That  is  not  a  posi- 
tion I  have  ever  taken. 

In  a  coimtry  of  this  size  and  diversi- 
ty, there  will  always  be  somebody  to 
challenge  everything.  I  think  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  evaluate  chal- 
lenges. In  fact,  that  is  why  I  am  giving 
you  my  response  why  I  differentiate 
between  Idaho  and  Indiana.  I  think 
there  is  genuine  doubt  about  the 
result  in  Indiana  and  not  about  Idaho, 
and  that  is  why  I  differentiate  be- 
tween the  two. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  answering  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sorry  he  does  not  like 
the  answer,  but  I  am  going  to  answer 


him.  He  can  rephrase  the  question 
after  I  am  through  answering. 

I  differentiate.  The  gentleman  asks 
who  has  challenged  the  Indiana  elec- 
tion? Well,  among  others.  Sol  Steven- 
son. Alberta  Stevenson.  Sondra  Mat- 
thews. Tracy  Jones.  Charles  Jackson. 
Sylvester  Stofleth  3d.  Kathleen  Sto- 
fleth.  and  Frank  Elliott.  They  chal- 
lenged it.  among  others,  in  a  lawsuit. 

The  issue  came  before  us  as  one  in 
which  the  candidates  differed.  We  had 
election  night  one  winner  reported.  It 
was  challenged,  in  fact,  the  way  it  was 
reported.  One  winner  was  reported 
election  night:  a  later  winner  on  the 
other  night. 

Again.  I  notice  the  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  discuss  the  issue,  and  I 
have  to  raise  again  the  question:  With 
21  months  remaining  in  the  term, 
there  were  suggestions  made,  and  I 
have  not  made  these  up.  there  were 
suggestions  that  the  procedure  set  for- 
ward by  the  task  force  under  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pahctta]. 
was  unfair.  I  would  like  to  know  where 
they  are  unfair.  It  may  be  that  there 
was  an  inadvertent  unfairness. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  am  not  going  to.  I 
am  going  to  finish  this  one. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  keeps 
posing  questions  and  then  will  not 
yield. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  yielded  seven 
times.  That  is  simply  inaccurate,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  well 
knows.  I  pose  questions  and  I  Usten  to 
the  answers,  and  then  I  respond.  That 
is  my  understanding  of  dialog.  I  have 
yielded  to  every  minority  Member  on 
the  floor.  If  somebody  wants  to  come 
over  from  his  office.  I  will  yield  to 
him.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
again,  but  I  am  responding  to— I  am  a 
little  distressed  when  charges  are 
made  that  are  not  backed  up. 

I  have  heard  charges  continuously— 
not  continuously:  frequently:  I  do  not 
want  to  exaggerate,  although  spirit 
being  infectious.  I  might  be  by  the  end 
of  this.  Questions  have  been  raised  im- 
pugning the  Integrity  not  of  the  indi- 
viduals but  of  the  process  of  counting 
the  votes.  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss, 
and  I  asked  several  times  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  said  he  did  not 
want  to  talk  about  that.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  now 
wants  to.  I  still  want  to  know  what  Is 
it  about  the  procedures  that  have  been 
set  forward  for  counting  the  votes  that 
the  gentleman  thinks  are  unfair.  I 
may  agree  and  I  might  Join  with  him 
in  petitioning  for  a  change. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  That  is  what  I  was 
trying  to  answer.  For  example,  it  is 
our  understanding  that  under  the  pro- 
cedures adopted  by  the  task  force,  the 


ballots  that  were  punch-card  ballots 
that  were  placed  in  unsealed  envelopes 
will  be  counted.  Under  that  procedure, 
the  sealed  envelope  is  a  procedure  by 
which  we  assure  that  there  is  no 
fraud. 

In  a  number  of  States,  including 
California,  punch  cards  have  to  be  in 
sealed  envelopes  before  they  can  be 
counted.  Under  the  procedures  adopt- 
ed by  the  task  force,  and  under  the  in- 
structions given  to  OAO,  those  ballots 
will  be  counted.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  raises  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  those  may  not  be  fraudulent  bal- 
lots. I  do  not  know,  but  having  adop^ 
ed  as  a  pattern  that  those  ballots  are 
going  to  be  counted,  it  seems  to  me 
raises  some  questions  about  the  integ- 
rity of  the  process,  and  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  would  have  that  par- 
ticular one  corrected.  We  ought  to 
throw  out  all  ballots  that  were  in  un- 
sealed envelopes,  it  seems  to  me.  so  we 
are  sure  there  are  no  fraudulent  bal- 
lots being  cast. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  exactly  the  spirit  in  which  I 
think  we  ought  to  proceed.  As  a 
matter  of  democratic  election  proce- 
dure, I  would  disagree  with  him.  I 
think  the  problem  is  that  if  you  do 
what  he  is  doing,  you  are  certainly 
going  to  be  excluding— and  that  is  not 
his  intention— but  the  effect  will  be. 
and  that  is  why  I  think  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  deal  with  this  bei 
cause  we  have  had  these  kinds  of  ques- 
tions raised,  the  effect  will  be  to  disal- 
low valid  expressions  of  intentions  of 
registered  voters.  I  do  not  think  the 
penalty  for  not  having  licked  an  enve- 
lope with  sufficient  moistness  ought  to 
be  that  an  individual  loses  his  or  her 
vote. 

Yes:  we  do  have  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  decide  what  Idnds  of  votes 
should  be  counted  or  not.  If  people 
think  that  someone  was  there  who 
should  not  have  been  there,  and  I 
guess  fraud  could  be  of  two  sorts, 
fraud  could  be  that  someone  voted 
who  should  not  have  voted,  and  fraud 
could  also  be  if  someone  voted  and 
someone  else  monkeyed  with  his  or 
her  piuich  card. 

I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has 
charged  that.  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  accusation  ought  to  be  leveled 
against  the  election  officials  of  Indi- 
ana. 

What  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  is 
that  there  would  have  had  to  have 
been  some  possibility  that  someone 
failed  to  moisten  the  envelope  suffi- 
ciently and  someone  else,  then,  an 
election  official  of  Indiana,  took  ad- 
vantage of  that,  slipped  that  one 
punch  card  out  and  put  in  another. 
We  have  to  choose.  I  agree  that  is  a 
possibility.  In  which  case,  are  you 
more  likely  to  divine  the  genuine  in- 
tentions of  the  voters,  by  saying  that 
if  a  voter— and  by  the  way.  election 


law  in  every  State  I  am  aware  of  has 
given  Judges  power  to  say  that  exces- 
sively technical  interpretations  of  the 
law.  even  though  perh^w  literally  cor- 
rect, should  not  be  used  to  defeat  ef- 
forts to  decide  the  intention  of  the 
voter. 

The  gentleman  has  posed  a  specific 
issue.  I  will  get  to  the  gentleman  in  a 
minute,  but  I  think  these  are  worth 
discussing  because  this  is  very  impor- 
tant, to  know  who  actually  won. 

You  have  two  options.  Should  you 
say  that  because  someone  instifficient- 
ly  moistened  the  envelope  or  the  enve- 
lope might  have  t>een  defective  or  it 
might  have  been  hot  in  the  room  or 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  we  have  all.  I 
think,  in  our  lives  thought  we  were 
moistening  and  sealing  envelopes  that 
were  not  sealed,  maybe  some  of  them 
did  not  have  to  be  moistened,  they  had 
to  be  stuck,  there  were  some  defective 
tapes,  should  we  knock  all  those  out 
because  of  the  possibility  that  some 
election  officials  in  Indiana  monkeyed 
with  the  ones  that  are  unsealed?  I 
think  greater  violence  would  be  done 
to  the  democratic  process  if  you  made 
that  assumption  about  the  election  of- 
ficials and  disallowed  those  votes  than 
if  you  allowed  them. 

I  believe  overwhelmingly  that  the 
votes  in  the  unsealed  envelopes  are 
going  to  be  valid  expressions  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  voter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BTYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

You  challenged  to  ask  about  the  pro- 
cedure used.  Procedurally,  we  are  not 
disagreeing.  That  has  strong  prece- 
dence. But  the  rules  adopted,  I  thing 
you  raise  some  serious  flaws  in  the 
rules  in  this  instance. 

Going  back  again  to  precedents, 
there  has  been  much  precedence  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  take  back  my 
time  for  a  second  because  I  will  discuss 
anjrthing  the  gentleman  wants,  but  I 
was  discussing  the  rules  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  Are  we  off 
the  rules  now  and  back  to  precedents 
of  seating  people?  Whatever  the  gen- 
tleman wants.  I  Just  want  to  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  That  is  not 
always  possible  in  this  House. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man talked  about  procedure,  and  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  House  Adminis- 
tration task  force  are  part  of  the  pro- 
cedure, and  I  am  challenging  part  of 
that. 

Mr.  PRANK.  But  not  the  rules.  The 
gentleman  is  not  challenging  the 
rules? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Yes;  the 
rules  established  by  the  task  force. 

Mr.  FRANK.  For  counting  the  bal- 
lots? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  On  which 
ballots  count.  No  one  will  disagree 
that  the  overriding  rule  should  be  the 


intention  of  the  voter.  However.  I  am 
going  now.  if  you  wlU  allow  me,  to  go 
badL  to  the  precedents  of  the  House. 
If  you  look  Ikts^the  precedents  in  other 
cases,  the  HoUlfcJias  held  this:  that 
State  law  shall  prevail  except  when  it 
is  unjust  or  unreasonable.  I  believe 
those  are  the  words  that  have  been 
used  in  the  past. 

Every  State  has  an  antifraud  provi- 
sion. Usually  that  is  initials  by  the  pre- 
cinct election  clerk.  In  the  case  of  ab- 
sentee ballots,  which  really  open  that 
door  wide  open,  the  rules  that  have 
been  adopted  tentatively  by  this  task 
force  is  to  count  every  ballot,  even  the 
absentees,  that  do  not  include  the 
county  clerk's  initials  and/or  the  seaL 
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Now.  has  the  gentleman  ever  worked 
an  election  poll? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman has  ever  been  an  inspector.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  comparable 
role,  one  who  heads  up  the  election 
polls  in  BCassachusetts.  has  he  ever  got 
one  ballot  out? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  want  to  answer 
the  gentleman.  I  woii:ed  at  election 
polls  in  recounts.  I  am  Xxyiag  to 
answer  the  gentleman  accurately,  I  do 
not  want  to  mislead  him  or  give  him 
the  wrong  impression.  I  cannot  re- 
member an  election  in  which  I  was 
sufficiently  neutral  since  being  of  age 
that  I  could  have  been  an  official,  so  I 
was  never  an  election  official. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well.  I  have 
not  been  running  that  long. 

But  if  you  get  one  ballot  out  of  the 
voting  place.  Just  one  ballot  in  the 
early  morning,  you  can  vote  that 
ballot  all  day  long  and  the  one  protec- 
tion you  have  is  initials. 

Now,  in  the  two  or  three  precincts  in 
Vanderburgh  County,  where  the  pre- 
cinct clerks  or  the  inspectors  or  the 
election  officials  did  not  initial  any  of 
them,  I  think  you  have  to  count  them 
all,  by  all  the  laws  of  rule  making;  but 
where  you  have  the  absentee  ballots 
coming  in  that  are  not  initialed  by  any 
authority,  how  do  you  know  those 
were  ever  cast  by  the  individual  cast- 
ing that  ballot? 

Really,  I  think  we  have  a  serious 
question.  I  do  not  think  what  we 
decide  here  has  anjrthing  to  do  with  it. 
ansrwhere;  but  you  challenge  and  ask 
what  objection  we  have.  That  is  one  I 
strongly  have. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well.  I  want  to  see  if  I 
can  understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BfYERS  of  Indiana.  You  can 
lose  an  election  two  ways,  you  know. 
You  can  either  have  it  stolen  after  the 
fact  or  before  the  fact  or  during  the 
process. 

Mr.  FRANK.  WeU.  I  think  I  have 
given  enough  to  the  gentleman.  That 
record  can  be  replayed  on  somebody 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sugges- 
tion of  an  election  being  stolen  here.  I 


do  not  think  the  GAO  or  taam  Paitct- 
TA  are  trying  to  steal  elections. 

I  am  prepared  to  engage  in  a  serious 
discussion  of  these  rules.  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia about  the  stealing  of  the  ballots.  I 
wanted  to  discuss  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  the  question  of  initials.  I 
thought  I  understand  him  to  say,  and 
to  say  that  because  one  group  thinks 
that  you  should  count  the  punch  cards 
in  an  envelope  that  was  not  sealed  and 
another  does  not.  that  one  group  is 
trying  to  steal  it  from  another  seems 
to  me  inappropriate  rhetoric.  I  do  not 
think  that  has  any  place  in  a  rational 
discussion,  frankly,  of  the  issues,  be- 
cause how  you  decide  an  election  is  a 
very  difficult  question,  given  the  kinds 
of  human  fallibility  we  have. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  want  to  finish 
this.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  hard  con- 
cept to  get  across.  We  will  talk  about 
one  thing  at  a  time.  I  had  what  I 
thought  was  a  lengthy  discussion  with 
the  gentleman  about  the  stealing  of 
the  ballots.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania raised  another  issue  and  I 
want  to  talk  about  that,  the  question 
of  the  initials. 

Now.  he  said  in  Vanderburgh 
County,  as  I  understand  it.  where  they 
did  not  initial  any  of  them,  he  would 
be  inclined  to  count  all  of  them. 

Am  I  correct  that  they  did  not  count 
them  in  Vanderburgh  County? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Yes.  they 
did.  On  election  night  all  those  ballots 
were  counted  in  those  precincts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Then  what  happened? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Then  in  the 
recount  process,  to  make  it  clear.  Indi- 
ana coimted  those  ballots  twice, 
almost  all  of  them,  Indiana  now  has  a 
recount  procedure.  In  the  recount, 
Vanderburgh  County,  where  this  was 
grossly  violated,  the  Initials,  by  the 
election  clerks,  the  recount  commis- 
sion was  Democrat  2,  Republican  1. 
They  cast  out  the  ballots  in  those  pre- 
cincts, the  Democrat  reelection  com- 
mission; but  originally  they  were 
counted  or  they  were  not  counted. 

Mr.  FRANK.  So  if  they  were  not 
counted 

Mr.  BffYERS  of  Indiana.  Mclntyre 
won. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  point  is.  the 
people  have  said.  "What  is  the  ques- 
tion?" 

Well,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  Just  helpted  us  make  the  case.  On 
the  one  hand  people  act  as  if  this  elec- 
tion, which  should  have  Just  seated  a 
man  after  the  first  count,  who  is  not 
the  winner,  but  then  certified  the 
winner  on  the  second  count— no.  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  to  restrain  from 
histrionics.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  think  I  have  yielded  more  than 
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anybody  I  have  ever  seen  this  House 
yield  to  other  Members. 

Among  the  misstatements,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  is  when  you  are 
not  recognized— I  am  not  going  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  going  to  intimidate  me  by 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  shouting  and  speaking 
without  having  recognition.  I  am  going 
to  respond  to  the  statement.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  as  I  have  done  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  to  all  three,  but  the  gentle- 
men do  not  want  to  talk  about  the 
facts. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  Vander- 
burgh County,  because  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  to  me — I  said,  let  me  re- 
construct this.  I  can  understand  why 
the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  recon- 
struct it  and  I  can  understand  he  does 
not  like  the  way  it  came  forward. 

I  said,  what  specific  rules  do  you 
want  changed? 

Well,  he  talked  about  signing  the 
ballots. 

And  I  said  that  I  thought  the  rules 
put  forward  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Mr.  PAincTTA  and  Mr.  Clat, 
were  fair.  They  have  instructed  people 
to  count  these  ballots  with  or  without 
the  precinct  officials'  initials. 

The  gentleman  said  that  in  Vander- 
burgh County  he  would  have  counted 
them  without  the  initials,  although 
not  elsewhere,  because  they  made 
more  mistakes  in  one  than  in  the 
other. 

The  gentleman  said  that  in  Vander- 
burgh County  where  there  was  a  mas- 
sive failure  to  comply,  he  would  not 
have  had  them  counted  elsewhere. 
With  respect  to  absentee  ballots  he 
would  not  have  had  them  counted. 

Now  agidn.  I  hope  people  under- 
stand the  complexity  of  the  question 
we  are  t-^iung  about.  This  is  what  we 
are  now  getting  into  and  this  is  why  I 
think  it  was  a  legitimate  question. 

The  Vanderburgh  County  ballots 
were  counted  on  election  night.  They 
were  subsequently  not  counted. 

The  rules  of  the  Panetta  task  force, 
as  I  understand  it,  said  they  should  be 
counted.  My  understanding  was  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  apparent- 
ly agreed  with  that.  He  said  those  in 
Vanderburgh  County  which  were  first 
counted  and  not  counted,  he  thinks 
should  be  counted. 

So  what  we  come  down  to  is  an 
{«reement,  vainly  as  we  struggle  to 
avoid  it,  that  the  Panetta  task  force 
correctly  instructed  on  this  particular 
point,  not  on  all  points.  I  know  people 
like  to  talk  about  everything  at  once 
and  not  about  anything  in  particular; 
but  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  ap- 
parently agrees  with  me  that  on  this 
specific  issue  the  Panetta  task  force 
correctly  instructed  the  GAO  to  count 
the  ballots  that  had  not  been  counted 
in  the   Indiana  recount.   They   were 


counted  the  first  time,  but  not  the 
second  time.  I  agree  with  the  Panetta 
task  force  and  I  disagree  with  those 
who  said  that  those  ballots  should  not 
be  counted:  all  the  reason  in  my  judg- 
ment to  proceed  as  we  are  proceeding. 

I  again  say  I  have  now  gotten  two 
specific  suggestions  of  where  the  Pa- 
netta task  force  might  be  called  into 
question.  On  this  one,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pa- 
HBTTA  and  Mr.  Clay  that  the  votes  in 
Vanderburgh  County  without  those 
precincts  in  issue  should  have  been 
counted. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldtog. 

Does  it  seem  strange  to  the  gentle- 
man that  all  these  accusations  would 
emanate  from  this  election  and  the  in- 
dividual who  would  have  lost,  had  the 
original  count  stood  at  say  34  votes  or 
418.  whichever  it  is.  does  it  seem 
strange  to  the  gentleman  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  lost  that  election,  at  least 
on  the  nimibers.  did  not  challenge  the 
election?  Does  that  seem  to  say  any- 
thing to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  One 
further  question. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Two  or  three  further 
questions,  as  long  as  I  am  allowed  to 
answer  them  once  they  are  asked. 
That  is  my  only  rule.  I  will  take  any 
number  of  questions,  I  will  simply  try 
to  answer  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
Well.  I  tried  to  be  kind  to  my  col- 
leagues when  I  was  there  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman 

Mr.  FRANK.  We  will  start  a  be  kind 
to  colleagues  week.  The  gentleman 
and  I  can  cosponsor  one  of  those  bills. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  We 
are  not  being  very  kind  to  one  col- 
league. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man means  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois who  is  stuck  in  the  chair  for  all 
this. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
situation  regarding  the  individuals  the 
gentleman  mentioned  who  had  writ- 
ten, citizens  saying  that  for  some 
reason  their  rights  were  denied  or 
they  did  not  get  the  opportunity  to 
vote,  I  would  be  curloiis  to  know  the 
date  of  that  correspondence. 

Second,  I  would  be  curious  to  know 
the  gentleman's  reaction  if  50  or  60 
people  were  now  suddenly  to  come 
forth  in  the  gentleman's  election  and 
say,  "I  was  denied  my  opportunity  to 
vote."  Should  we  set  aside  the  gentle- 
man's election  and  investigate  that  in 
the  House? 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  answers  are  no, 
February  IS,  and  I  would  not  pay 
much  attention  to  it. 

Now,  the  gentleman  may  not  remem- 
ber the  questions  he  asked  me— the 


gentleman  asked  me  the  questions  and 
I  gave  him  the  answers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  It  took  him  a  little 
longer  than  he  expected  perhaps  to 
ask  the  questions.  I  will  refresh  the 
gentleman  about  the  questions. 

He  said  did  I  think  it  was  strange 
that  there  was  no  challenge  from  the 
loser  of  the  election.  I  say  no,  because 
there  was  a  challenge  from  the  man, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  who  was  deemed  after 
the  first  count  to  be  the  loser  of  the 
election,  so  no.  I  would  not  think  that 
was  strange.  I  would  not  think  it 
strange  in  a  very  closely  contested 
election  that  one  side  or  the  other 
would  object  to  the  failure  to  count 
the  baUota. 

Second,  the  question  was  when  was 
the  filing  date  of  the  lawsuit  that  I 
talked  about.  It  was  February  15, 1  am 
informed,  although  it  takes  a  while  to 
get  a  lawsuit  action  filed,  so  presum- 
ably those  voters  began  considerably 
in  advance  of  February  15. 

Three.  The  question  was  how  I 
would  react  to  50  or  60  people  in  my 
district  or  anywhere  else  now  raising 
questions  about  my  election.  I  would 
ignore  them.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man if  anybody  did  that  in  New 
Hampshire  to  ignore  them  as  welL 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  steadfastness  with 
which  he  refuses  to  discuss  the  proce- 
dures that  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
Panetta  task  force  for  counting  the 
election. 

I  want  to  reiterate  again,  and  I  think 
this  is  what  we  are  getting  to,  there 
are  genuinely  difficult  questions  about 
this  particular  election.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  raised  some.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia raised  some. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  it  is  some- 
how improper  for  the  House  to  say, 
OK,  wait  a  minute.  This  is  an  election, 
decided  even  as  reported,  it  has  been 
reported  three  different  times;  every 
time  they  report  we  get  a  different 
total.  I  do  not  think  you  simply  decide 
that  by  two  out  of  three  wins  it.  This 
is  not  a  basketball  playoff.  This  is  an 
election  which  we  are  trying  to  decide 
what  the  intention  of  the  voters  was. 

What  the  task  force  says  is  that  we 
are  not  sure  who  won  this  election.  We 
have  got  some  votes  that  were  not 
counted  as  we  think  they  should  have 
been  counted  in  one  sense.  People 
think  some  of  them  were  coimted  that 
should  not  have  been.  We  are  going  to 
instruct  the  most  neutral  and  honest 
people  we  can  find,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  to  say  please 
count  every  ballot  that  is  possible  to 
divine  the  intention  of  the  voters. 

Now,  on  the  precinct  question,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  about  Van- 
derburgh County.  I  would  disagree 
that  we  should  disallow  votes  because 


some  precinct  official  failed  to  initial 
them  in  some  other  county.  I  think  we 
all  agree,  we  do  not  victimize  the  voter 
for  the  nonfeasance,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  critical  of  the  Indiana  election 
officials.  Some  of  them  are  bound  by 
statutes  that  we  are  not  and  that  the 
courts  are  not  necessary.  We  have  all 
read  court  opinions  where  the  Judges 
have  said.  "Well,  I  know  that  is  what 
the  law  says,  but  it  is  very  clear  that  in 
Justice  to  the  case,  we  will  count 
these." 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Panetta 
commission.  They  have  gove  through 
the  most  inclusive  form  of  vote  count- 
ing. I  think  what  they  are  saying  is,  in 
fact,  a  tribute,  and  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
plicit about  this;  no.  people  have  not 
alleged  fraud.  They  have  alleged  in- 
competency to  a  certain  extent.  We 
ought  to  be  fair  about  what  we  mean 
by  that.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  criticism 
of  individuals. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  the  situation 
where  votes  are  counted  in  America  by 
people  who  have  been  woridng  all  day. 
People  have  t>een  up  at  6  and  7  in  the 
morning.  They  are  at  the  polls  getting 
things  ready.  They  are  counting  late. 
There  are  some  problems. 

What  we  are  saying,  what  the  Panet- 
ta commission  said  and  I  agree  with,  is 
that  you  do  not  victimize  the  voter 
who  meant  to  cast  a  vote  because  of 
some  error  that  some  well-intentioned, 
but  tired  or  tindertrained  and  certain- 
ly not  well-paid  election  official  cre- 
ated. 

Now,  I  wish  it  had  not  happened.  I 
wish  we  had  a  more  efficient  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  a  lot  of  us 
like  the  localism  that  runs  an  election. 
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Every  so  often  there  will  be  a  mis- 
fire, as  there  was  in  New  Hampshire  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  Senate  race,  and 
they  had  to  rerun  the  race. 

And  again,  I  ttiink  what  we  ought  to 
focus  on  is  how  has  the  Panetta  com- 
mission approached  their  task.  I  think 
they  have  approached  it  in  the  rules 
they  have  set  forward  as  fairly  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  it.  There  are  legitimate 
differences  of  opinion. 

Tou  have  to  weigh  are  you  going  to 
absolutely  be  sure  that  you  are  trying 
to  keep  out  fraud  or  are  you  going  to 
maximize  the  voters'  intentions.  In  an 
election  where  fraud  was  charged, 
then  they  might  perhaps  be  doing  too 
much. 

I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  says 
there  was  any  systematic  effort  by  any 
election  officials  in  Indiana,  and  we 
ought  to  be  clear  about  this,  this  is  not 
meant  to  characterize  it  in  any  way  as 
improper  election  officials  who  actual- 
ly counted.  We  are  not  saying  there 
was  fraud.  Therefore,  the  Panetta 
commission,  it  seems  to  me.  properly, 
appropriately  chose  the  broadest  pos- 
sible set  of  rules. 


I  would  ask  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  include  with  my  remarks  extra- 
neous material,  which  is  an  editorial 
from  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  of 
March  13,  1985,  entiUed  "Recount 
Rules  for  Indiana  Race  Look  Fair."  I 
include  this  because  I  do  want  to  put 
some  focus  on  the  rules. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

[Prom  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Mar. 
13. 1985] 

RECo0irr  Rules  pok  Imbiaha  Racz  Look 
Faik 

Partisanship  may  have  prompted  this 
week's  decision  by  a  special  U.8.  House  task 
force  to  count  technically  invalid  ballots  in 
the  disputed  rsce  in  Indiana's  Elcbtb  Con- 
gressional District.  But  this  position,  sup- 
ported by  the  task  force's  two  Democratic 
members  over  objections  by  the  panel's  sole 
Republican,  makes  sense. 

The  Koal,  after  all,  is  to  determine  which 
candidate— Democratic  incumbent  Frank 
McCloskey  or  Republican  Rick  Mclntyre— 
was  favored  by  a  majority  of  voters  who  cast 
ballots  in  last  November's  election.  And  that 
requires  acc^tinc  every  ballot  in  which  the 
voter's  intention  is  clear— including  ballots 
that  don't  meet  confusing  technical  require- 
ments, unless  there  is  evidence  of  fraud. 

The  GOP  member  of  the  House  task 
force,  William  M.  Thomas  of  California,  be- 
lieves this  approach  would  benefit  Demo- 
crat McCloskey.  Hence,  his  araument  that 
in  order  for  paper  or  puncbcard  ballot  to  be 
counted  it  should  bear  either  a  precinct  des- 
ignation or  the  Initials  of  both  a  Democratic 
and  Republican  poll  official. 

But  the  procedure  that  Representative 
Thomas  proposes  would  satisfy  neither  the 
technical  demands  of  Hoosier  law  nor  the 
more  lenient  standard  of  counting  all  votes 
in  which  the  voters'  intentions  are  clear,  re- 
gardless of  technical  defects.  In  fact,  it 
would  add  new  knots  to  what  is  already  a 
legal  and  political  tangle. 

Much  of  that  confusion  stems  from  the 
fact  that  during  recounts  foUowlng  the  No- 
vember 6  contest,  election  officials  in  differ- 
ent Jurisdictions  used  different  standards 
for  determining  which  ballots  were  vaUd. 
Technical  defects  that  caused  ballots  to  be 
thrown  out  in  some  precincts  were  ignored 
in  others. 

The  guidelines  adopted  by  the  House  task 
force  for  a  final,  definitive  recount— by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  a  congressional 
agency— would  impose  badly  needed  order 
and  at  the  same  time  disenfranchise  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  voters— those, 
for  instance,  who  voted  for  the  congression- 
al candidates  or  whose  ballots  were  mutilat- 
ed. That  appears  to  be  the  fairest  possible 
solution. 

But  whoever  wins  this  contest,  Indiana's 
General  Assembly  should  move  quickly  to 
avert  such  confusion  in  the  future.  If  legis- 
lators decided  to  retain  the  requirement 
that  paper  and  punchcard  ballots  be  ini- 
tialed and  bear  precinct  numbers,  they  must 
derive  a  system  for  enforcing  these  stand- 
ards. In  the  McCIoskey-McIntyre  race,  75 
percent  of  the  poll  workers  in  Vanderburgh 
County  allegedly  failed  to  show  up  for  pre- 
election instructions.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise, then,  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
5,000  ballots  rejected  by  Hoosier  officials 
were  cast  in  Vanderburgh  County. 

Voters  in  both  parties  have  a  right  to  be 
thoroughly  disgusted. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


IKx.  FRANK.  And  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  rules.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  what  he  said  is 
that  he  is  not  concerned  about  the 
procedures  that  were  meant  to  protect 
against  fraud.  The  gentleman  will 
admit  that  the  task  force  did  decide 
there  are  some  ballots  which  can  be 
thrown  out,  and  that  is  under  proce- 
dures adopted  by  the  task  force,  that 
they  have  made  certain  determina- 
tions that  there  are  going  to  be  some 
ballots  that  are  not  going  to  be  count- 
ed. All  5,000  of  the  ballots  that  were 
not  recounted  in  the  recount  are  not 
going  to  be  counted  here  so  that,  in 
fact,  some  votes  are  going  to  be  set 
aside.  And  having  set  aside  some  votes, 
then  he  says  now  we  can  render  a 
Judgment  that  there  are  others, 
though,  that  we  can  go  ahead  and 
count,  even  though  they  were  in  im- 
sealed  envelopes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Which  of  the  catego- 
ries of  those  that  are  to  be  set  aside, 
which  does  the  gentleman  object  to?  I 
have  read  them  and  I  think  they  prop- 
erly set  them  aside.  Which  of  those 
are  going  to  be  set  aside,  or  which  does 
the  gentleman  object  to? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  may  not  have  a 
problem  with  any  of  the  ones  they  set 
aside.  I  am  simply  sajong  they  have 
made  that  determination  now  and  so, 
therefore,  they  have  also  made  an- 
other determination  that  there  are 
certain  ones,  though,  that  they  wiU 
not. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  FRANK.  But  the  gentleman  is 
misrepresenting  it.  I  am  going  to  take 
back  my  time.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
representing the  task  force,  and  he 
WiU  not  give  specifics. 

As  I  read  this,  the  suggestion  that 
they  are  picking  and  choosing  among 
them  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  WALKER.  They  are. 

Bfr.  FRANK.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  want  to  ask  him  would  he 
give  me  an  example  of  a  category  of 
excluded  ballots  that  he  thinks  ought 
not  to  be  here  in  a  fair  recognition.  I 
have  this  document  before  me.  and  I 
do  not  think  he  has  spoken  to  the  spe- 
ciflcs. 

Would  the  gentleman  show  me— the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  come  to 
the  rescue,  perhaps,  with  a  copy  of  the 
document.  Would  he  show  me  which 
he  thinks  are  invalid? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  task  force  has  not  had 
the  courtesy  to  share  one  of  those 
papers  with  me,  so  that  the  gentleman 
is  maybe  amiable  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  gentleman  has  a  chance  to  read  it. 
I  have  had  to  rely  upon  news  reports. 

But  I  still  want  to  say 
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Mr.  FRANK.  Now  I  am  going  to  be 
taking  my  time  back.  I  will  give  it  back 
to  the  gentleman  in  a  minute,  and  the 
gentleman  is  not  going  to  talk  sub- 
stance. I  want  to  respond  to  that. 

First  of  all.  we  ought  to  be  clear  that 
the  gentleman  has  Just  conceded  that 
he  was  making  a  Judgment  on  those 
not  having  read  them,  and  he  was  ob- 
jecting   

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  my  objection  was  valid,  will 
he  not? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  taken  back  my 
time.  The  gentleman  is  now  out  of 
order.  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  he  knows  the  rules  of  this 
House,  and  I  have  not  yielded. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Not  now.  I  will  not 
yield  because  I  want  to  correct  the 
gentleman's  misstatements.  I  want  to 
point  out  in  the  first  place  that  the 
gentleman  said  the  Panetta  task  force 
would  not  share  these  things  with 
him.  Well.  I  got  this  by  the  insider 
method  of  reading  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
which  they  sent  me,  which  arrived  in 
my  office  yesterday. 

Now.  to  suggest  that  somehow  there 
was  some  improper  withholding  of  in- 
formation from  the  gentleman,  when 
he  got  a  "Dear  Colleague,"  if  anybody 
is  withholding  information  from  the 
gentleman,  it  is  his  staff,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  he  settle  that  over  in  his 
office. 

The  Panetta  task  force  sent  these 
out.  I  was  interested  in  it  and  I  read  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
got  up  and  characterized  these  with- 
out having  read  them.  He  said  that 
they  were  setting  aside  some  catego- 
ries that  should  not  be  set  aside.  When 
I  asked  him  what  categories  he  object- 
ed to.  he  tells  me  that  he  has  not  read 
it.  because  they  did  not  show  it  to  him. 
but  the  gentleman  had  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter.  I  think  I  am  bothered 
by  that  because  that  characterizes  too 
much  of  the  character  of  the  debate 
on  your  side. 

Here  are  some  very  careful  rules.  I 
say  let  us  talk  about  the  rules.  You 
might  like  them  or  not.  The  gentle- 
man then  makes  I  think  the  inaccu- 
rate suggestion  that  they  have  set 
aside  some  categories  that  they  should 
not  have.  When  I  asked  him  which 
ones  he  admits  that  he  has  not  read 
this,  and  he  somehow  suggested  it  was 
not  his  fault  that  he  had  not  read  it 
because  they  would  not  share  it  with 
him.  when  they  sent  out  a  "Dear  Col- 
league." and  he  is  not  able  to  give  me 
that. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  was  a 

little  bit  better  prepared,  and  has  tried 

to  come  to  his  rescue  and  given  him  a 

copy  of  it. 

I  would  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 

in  case  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

has  pointed  out  something  to  him  to 

back  his  charge. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  he  is  most  courteous.  I  ap- 
preciate the  way  the  gentleman  char- 
acterizes my  study  of  this  issue.  He 
will  admit  that  I  did  raise  a  valid  point 
that  the  unsealed  envelopes  and  the 
punch  cards,  that  is  indeed  one  of  the 
things  that  they  have  decided  to 
count. 
YAx.  FRANK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  had  made  an  accu- 
rate representation  on  that  one.  The 

gentleman  was 

Blr.   FRANK.   Yes;   the   gentleman 
was  one  out  of  two. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  was 
also  questioning  me  about  a  series  of 
other  things.  All  I  was  doing  was  rep- 
resenting to  the  gentleman  that  they 
have  in  fact  been  selective  and  in 
being  selective  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  is  a  chance  that  fraudu- 
lent ballots  could  have  been  cast,  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  things 
they  might  want  to  have  selected  out. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  I 
have  a  concern  that  they  have  left  the 
door  wide  open  here  for  fraudulent, 
potential  fraudulent  ballots  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  process.  They  have 
done  that,  it  seems  to  me.  knowingly. 
And  that  Is  an  ex  post  facto  change  of 
Indiana  election  law. 

I  would  suggest  that  since  we  are 
always  using  the  Constitution  as  our 
basis  for  this  Judgment,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  ex  post  facto  changes  of  In- 
diana election  law  are  also  something 
which  the  Constitution  would  have  a 
little  bit  of  trouble  with  and  that  is 
precisely  what  we  are  engaging  in 
when  we  come  up  with  a  whole  list  of 
decisions  at  the  Federal  level  as  to 
what  at  the  State  level  is  appropriate. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PRANK.  WeU.  the  gentleman 
simply  does  not  understand  the  con- 
cept of  ex  post  facto.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  I.  I  think,  agreed 
that  in  regard  to  the  initialing,  it 
would  be  a  mistake,  and  this  may  help 
one  candidate  and  not  the  other,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  penalize  voters 
because  some  election  officials,  well  in- 
tentioned  but  undertrained.  did  not 
initial. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  characterize  that  as">5K  post 
facto  change  of  the  State  law.Hnd 
that  is  not  what  the  change  mi 
The  election  law  is  very  clear  that  the 
Judges  have  got  the  right  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  excessive  technical  inter- 
pretation from  hurting  people.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  under- 
stands that. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No:  I  want  to  finish 
this  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

I  want  to  finish  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania's  remarks. 


Yes:  I  did  agree  with  him  that  the 
question  about  whether  or  not  ballots 
were  sealed  was  a  relevant  one.  al- 
though I  would  agree  with  the  Panet- 
ta task  force.  But  I  want  to  again 
stress  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, in  my  Judgment,  serves  us 
badly  when  he  says  that  he  objected 
to  certain  categories  being  excluded 
when  he  was  then  forced  to  admit  that 
he  did  not  even— was  not  even  familiar 
with  the  categories  of  exclusion  and 
had  not  read  the  rules.  And  as  I  read 
the  rules.  I  want  to  read  the  categories 
of  exclusion.  There  are  two.  There  are 
two  categories  of  exclusion. 

Do  not  count  a  ballot  which  contains  any 
dlsUnffulshlng  mark.  A  dtstlngulahlnc  mark 
is  any  marking  other  than  the  Intended 
voting  mark,  such  as  name.  Initial,  erasure, 
number  or  special  symbol  which  appears  to 
have  been  placed  there  by  the  voter  to  Iden- 
tify that  ballot  as  the  one  cast  by  the  par- 
ticular voter.  A  dlstlngulshlnc  mark  Is  some- 
thine  done  to  the  baUot  for  the  purpose  of 
Indlcatlns  who  cast  It  and  It  Is  evadlns  the 
ensuring  of  the  secrecy  of  the  vote. 

That  is  one  category  of  exclusion,  if 
you  violated  the  principle  of  secrecy  in 
the  law  by  trying  to  mark  your  ballot 
in  an  identifiable  manner. 

Why  is  that  a  problem?  In  a  small 
precinct,  if  you  have  enough  people  to 
do  that,  you  narrow  down  who  was  not 
identified.  And  I  think  they  acted 
quite  properly  in  saying  if  you  violate 
that  principle  of  secrecy  of  the  ballot 
and  mark  your  ballot  in  a  way  that  is 
intended  to  be  identifying,  it  is  out. 

Another  mark,  a  smudge,  another 
kind  of  mark,  no  problem.  A  mark 
placed  there  by  an  election  official,  no 
problem. 

The  other  category  of  exclusion  that 
I  see  is  that  you  do  not  coimt.  and  we 
have  the  distinguishing  marks  which 
deal  with  the  secrecy,  do  not  count  a 
mutilated  paper  ballot.  A  mutilated 
paper  ballot  is  a  ballot  which  has  been 
disfigured  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  its  elector's  intention  indeci- 
pherable. 

Maybe  the  gentleman  wants  to 
coimt  a  ballot  where  the  intention  is 
indecipherable,  or  where  the  voter  has 
consciously  tried  to  evade  the  secrecy. 
Those  are  the  two  categories  of  exclu- 
sion. I  see  no  others,  and  I  think  the 
task  force  was  correct  there.  And  I 
think  to  characterize  them  the  way 
they   were  characterized   is   unfortu- 

ite.  They  are  not  picking  and  choos- 
ing. They  said  count  any  vote  which 
was  cast  according  to  the  rules  of  se- 
crecy to  protect  that  principle  be- 
cause, of  course,  secrecy  does  not  just 
protect  you  but  protects  everybody  by 
creating  a  mass  poll.  So  you  have  se- 
crecy for  everybody  and  you  count 
anybody  where  it  Is  decipherable. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  my  colleague  for  sield- 
ing.  and  I  wanted  the  gentleman  to 
yield  to  me  a  while  ago  because  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  want  to 
make  a  misstatement  of  what  my  posi- 
tion was.  I  will  make  it  clear  here. 

I  said  the  precincts  in  Vanderburgh 
County,  or  every  precinct,  every  vote 
cast  in  those  particular  precincts 
lacked  the  election  clerk's  initials  and 
should  be  counted  because  there  is  no 
question  that  it  was  an  error  on  the 
part  of  the  election  officials  and  not 
the  honest  voter  who  wanted  his  vote 
to  coimt  or  the  individual  who  wanted 
the  individual  vote  to  coimt.  I  would 
count  those,  of  course. 

But  in  other  cases,  other  precincts 
where  there  was  not.  where  it  was  pre- 
cinctwide  where  they  did  not  contain 
it.  the  initials.  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  questioned  and  not  taken.  The 
same  is  true  of  absentee  ballots  that 
do  not  contain  the  county  clerk  or 
their  designee  or  the  seal.  Those  are 
antlfraud  devices. 

One  last  thing.  Marks,  devices,  the 
rules  here  say,  any  identification  on 
the  ballot  shall  be  ruled  as  an  invalid 
baUot. 
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However,  how  about  the  ballot  that 
is  marked  as  the  law  provides  in  Indi- 
ana with  a  blue  pencil,  those  Austra- 
lian ballots  they  marked  with  a  blue 
pencil  provided  by  the  election  offi- 
cials. Now  what  happens  to  that  ballot 
if  it  is  marked  In  yellow  pencil?  The 
rules  say  they  should  be  counted.  Is 
that  not  an  identifying  mark? 

BIr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  think  I  should  yield  to  him 
before  responding  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana?  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  resdly 
wants  me  to  yield  to  him.  Maybe  he 
does,  but  I  am  not  going  to  right  now. 

I  Just  had  a  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  and  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
and  then  I  am  going  to  talk  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

I  think  we  can  all  keep  that  straight 
if  we  concentrate  on  it. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana correcting  me  as  to  Vander- 
burgh County.  He  agrees  that  in  those 
precincts,  and  I  misheard  him  and 
thought  he  was  talking  about  the 
whole  county,  and  I  apologize  for  that 
and  I  thank  him  for  straightening  it 
out.  I  appreciate  also  the  seriousness 
with  which  he  is  approaching  this,  but 
I  think  it  makes  a  very  important 
point.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a 
cut-and-dried  situation.  We  are  in  a 
complicated  situation  where  the  exer- 
cise of  Judgment  is  necessary  and  inev- 
itable and  therefore  the  focus  ought 
to  be  on  the  right  people  to  Judge 
that.  People  will  understand,  what  is  a 


smudge,  what  is  an  identifying  mark 
and  what  is  not.  That  is  why  it  was  im- 
portant to  get  the  OAO.  Even  the  in- 
structions that  they  are  given,  while 
they  may  themselves  have  some  ele- 
ment of  controversy  which  is  inevita- 
ble, they  are  not  self-executing.  I 
think  it  was  important  to  emphasize 
that  those  who  have  been  given  these 
instructions  are  as  honest  and  as  re- 
spected as  the  GAO. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
says  that  where  the  precinct  official 
signed,  none  of  them  or  almost  none 
of  them  should  be  counted.  He  and  I 
agree  on  that  although  our  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  thinks  we  have 
now  violated  the  ex  pott  facto  clause 
of  the  Constitution  by  doing  that,  but 
I  will  stand  with  the  gentleman  of  In- 
diana in  the  dock  and  I  think  we  can 
defend  that  because  that  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  what  ex  post  facto  means. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  apologize 
for  asking  the  gentleman  to  jrield. 
They  were  counted,  those  ballots  were 
counted  in  the  orlgbial  count. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  first  time  but  not 
the  second  time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  reelec- 
tion commission  iu>polnted  by  the 
Judge  in  each  county  receives  their  in- 
structions by  the  Judge  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law.  He  told  them  not  to 
count  them  because  by  Indiana  law 
you  should  not. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  understand  that 

The  gentleman  and  I  agree,  and  we 
are  not  being  critical.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman understands  this,  what  we  are 
saying  is  the  Constitution  gives  us  le- 
gitimately a  power  that  the  Indiana 
election  official  did  not  have  because 
there  is  a  constitutional  phrase  that 
says  Congress  can  do  this  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  as  having  the  right 
to  say  here  is  a  situation  we  have:  if 
you  follow  strictly  Indiana  law.  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania's  inter- 
pretation in  the  ex  post  facto  clause, 
honest  voters  in  Vanderburgh  County 
in  certain  precincts  who  went  to  the 
ix>lls  and  voted,  may  have  stood  in 
line,  because  the  election  official  did 
not  show  up  as  was  suggested  to  be 
trained  or  whatever  or  they  had  a  bad 
day  or  whatever  and  did  not  get  the 
instructions  right,  honest  officials 
under  strict  interpretation  of  Indiana 
law  would  have  their  votes  not  count- 
ed. "The  Judge,  the  lower  court  Judge 
says,  "Look.  I  am  a  Judge  and  this  is 
the  law  I  have  to  work  with.  I  instruct 
you  to  do  this."  And  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  Judge  be- 
cause before  he  mentioned  two  Demo- 
crats and  one  Republican  and  I  am 
glad  he  got  the  Judge  Into  it. 

Bdr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  did  not 
blame  those. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well,  the  inference  was 
there  when  the  gentleman  said  it  was 
two  Democratic  and  one  Republican 


member.  So  we  are  clear  now  it  was 
the  Judge's  decision.  I  apologize  if 
somehow  for  reasons  that  I  guess  I 
cannot  understand  I  read  a  mild  parti- 
san inference  in  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. I  i4X}logize  for  that.  I  do  not 
know  how  in  this  debate  I  ever  could 
have  thought  any  such  of  a  thing. 

But  now  that  we  are  clear  the  Judge 
did  it.  the  question  is:  Is  it  legitimate 
for  the  Congress  under  its  plenary 
powers  in  the  Constitution  to  say: 

Judge,  we  understand  you  are  operating 
under  Indiana  law,  we  are  not  disputing 
your  interpretation  of  Indiana  law.  We  are 
saying  democracy  will  be  better  served  if 
good  citizens  of  Vanderburgh  County  who 
voted  would  have  their  votes  cotmted  and 
not  discounted  because  you  refused  to 
Judge. 

Those  are  important.  That  is  why  we 
are  here.  Understand  that  if  the 
House  were  not  to  go  forward  with 
this,  those  votes  under  Indiana  law 
could  not  be  counted. 

This  is  a  close  election.  They  may  or 
may  not  make  the  difference.  I  know 
we  have  had  it  one  way  with  one  and 
one  way  with  another.  These  are  the 
kind  of  questions  that  wiU  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  election. 

It  seems  to  me  a  self-evident  princi- 
ple, the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
others  have  said  now  this  is  a  fair 
thing  to  do.  to  say:  "What  are  your 
princples?  A  new  principle  has  been 
adopted."  And  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  suggest  that  this  was  sliced  in 
some  way  to  aid  Mr.  McCloskey 
against  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

The  election  commission  opted  the 
way  I  would  have  opted,  that  is  the 
Panetta  commission,  for  the  broadest 
possible  effort  to  get  the  intention  of 
the  voters  without  violating  secrecy  or 
things  that  are  indecbiherable.  That  is 
where  we  are  trying  to  go.  GAO.  fol- 
lowing very  good  rules.  I  still  have  not 
been  persuaded  that  any  of  these  rules 
are  mistaken.  I  understand  some  of 
them  are  difficult  issues.  All  the  more 
reason  it  seems  to  me  to  proceed  the 
way  they  have  proceeded  and  all  the 
more  reason  to  focus  on  the  decision 
that  is  about  to  be  made  by  the  GAO 
counters  under  the  instructions  of  the 
task  force  as  to  who  actually  got  the 
most  votes  so  that  we  can  seat  some- 
one for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshirenow. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  Founding  Fathers  anticipated 
Just  this  sort  of  thing  when  they  wrote 
the  Constitution.  They  anticipated 
this. 

BCr.  FRANK.  I  doubt  that.  I  will  teU 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
gentleman  doubts  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  would  anticipate  that  there 
might  be  election  disputes? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  do  not  think  that 
James  Madison  thought  a  lot  about 
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punchcard  voting.  I  would  have  to  aay 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.       

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
may  not  have  thought  much  about 
punchcard  voting,  but  he  certainly 
thought  about  the  possibility  that 
there  might  be  an  election  that  might 
be  disputed,  and  because  they  thought 
of  that  they  put  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution  which  allowed  for  the 
House  to  Investigate.  But  at  the  same 
Ume.  knowing  the  delays  that  might 
occur  in  this  type  of  Investigation, 
they  also  provided  for  the  people  of 
that  particular  district  in  lUspute  to 
have  a  seat. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
show  me  the  particular  provision?  Ap- 
parently the  gentleman  is  under  the 
Impression  the  Constitution  mandates 
us  to  seat  the  person  certified.  Would 
he  cite  that  provision?  I  do  not  recog- 
nize that^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I  am 
not  saying  that  at  all. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  do  not  recognize  that. 
I  am  Just  sajring  that  I  do  not  recog- 
nize the  Constitution  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire.  So  far  constitutionally  I 
am  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I  do  not  have  the  same  Con- 
stitution. I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  his 
Cloakroom  for  hanging  around  with 
me  constitutionally.  But  I  have  some 
differences  here  constitutionally  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
do  not  see  that  in  the  Constitution. 
Maybe  he  can  point  it  out  to  me, 
which  clause,  which  phrase,  which  sec- 
tion we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
gentleman  does  not  see  in  the  Consti- 
tution the  anticipation  of  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  a  disputed  election? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  do  see  that,  yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
That  is  the  only  point  I  make. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman 
makes  the  point  that  the  Constitution 
anticipated  there  might  be  disputed 
elections.  I  agree  with  him.  I  think  we 
are  now  proceeding  appropriately  by 
the  appointment  of  the  task  force  to 
send  neutral  people  out  to  count  the 
votes  in  that  disputed  election.  I  think 
that  is  an  appropriate  way  to  proceed 
and  wholly  congruent  with  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  simply  deny  that  the  Constitution 
written  in  1787  could  have  anticipated 
all  the  details.  I  do  not  think  they 
were  as  familiar  with  the  initial-sign- 
ing habits  of  the  election  officials  of 
Vanderburgh  County  as  they  might 
have  been  perhaps  if  they  had  a  little 
more  foresight. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Two 
more  quick  points  and  I  will  be  silent. 


Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  is  teas- 
ing me,  is  he  not?  The  gentleman 
really  does  not  mean  that.  But  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  if 
this  investigation  is  not  completed  on 
the  date  indicated  as  mentioned  in  the 
resolution  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  Mclntyre.  ought  to  be 
seated? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  it  would  depend  in 
my  Jud^nent  on  what  the  reasons 
were  for  not  completing  it.  I  would 
hope  that  they  could  complete  it.  I  do 
not  reputl  the  nonseatlng  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre  as  a  punishment.  I  regard  it 
as  an  expression  of  genuine  tmcertaln- 
ty  as  to  who  won  an  election  in  which 
there  is  a  lot  of  uncertainty  with 
people  not  signing  the  ballots.  When 
you  get  this  close  and  what  you  have 
here  is  a  lack  of  uniformity,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  as  to  which  procedure  is 
carried  where.  I  do  not  know  and  will 
not  know  in  my  own  mind  until  I  see  a 
uniform  count  by  uniform  principle. 
This  is  an  important  point.  We  have 
had  a  couple  of  counts  here,  two  or 
three.  We  have  not  had  as  far  as  I  can 
tell  from  reading  this,  and  there  is  no 
real  will  here,  there  has  not  been  the 
legally  constituted  authority  to  man- 
date that  there  will  be  a  uniform 
count  precinct  by  precinct  with  the 
same  rules  applying  everywhere.  That 
is  what  I  am  hoping  we  can  do.  Once 
we  get  that,  yes.  I  would  vote  for  more 
OAO  people  to  go  out  there.  I  think 
we  can  get  it  done  very  close  to  the 
date  if  not  on  the  date.  But  I  cannot 
vote  to  seat  someone  imtil  I  have  seen 
the  results  counted  by  uniform  proce- 
dures. And  we  have  not  had  that. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Did 
the  gentleman  see  the  same  result  in 
the  counting  procedures  in  the  elec- 
tion in  Idaho? 

Mr.  FRANK.  As  I  looked  at  the 
Idaho  situation,  I  have  not  seen  any 
substantial  question.  I  want  to  go  back 
to  Idaho  and  say  this:  If  the  gentle- 
man thinks  there  is  a  question  about 
it,  he  should  have  behaved  differently. 
What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  I 
thought— I  guess  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is.  If  he  was  not  sure  who 
won  that  election  but  he  voted  for  one 
of  the  guys  anyway.  Well,  I  do  not  op- 
erate that  way.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  is  free  to  vote  to  seat 
people.  I  did  not  think  there  was  a 
genuine  point.  Let  me  be  very  explicit: 
I  think  a  motion  to  have  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  step  aside  was  not 
made  because  of  the  view  that  there 
was  a  serious  dispute  that  was  likely  to 
eventuate  in  a  change  there  but  to 
create  a  little  more  smoke  for  the  fire. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  took  that  seri- 
ously. That  is  why  people  made  the 
motion  and  then  voted  for  It.  That  is 
virtuous.  You  call  into  question  a  guy's 
election  and  then  you  uncall  it  into 


question.  That  is  the  arsonist  who 
puts  out  the  fire.  He  throws  the  kid 
overboard  and  dives  in  and  saves  him. 
I  do  not  give  lifesaving  medals  for 
people  who  save  a  kid  they  threw  In. 
One  challenges  an  election  when  there 
is  no  real  challenge  and  then  you  come 
in  and  unchallenge  him.  Thank  you. 
Now  we  are  back  to  the  status  quo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  he  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
think  that  probably  comes  as  welcome 
news  to  a  couple  of  people  who  are 
employed  by  this  institution. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  only  have  5  minutes  left.  So 
why  do  we  not  do  it  this  way,  I  will 
give  the  gentleman  a  couple  of  min- 
utes and  then  give  myself  3. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  Just  wanted  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  who  posed 
as  the  real  expert  on  counting  rules  a 
few  minutes  ago  when  he  was  vilifying 
me  a  bit,  he  did  miss  one  of  the  "do 
not  count  for  ballots"  himself.  So  that 
I  would  question  whether  or  not  he 
read  them  real  carefully  too. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Would  the  gentleman 
read  that  one  that  I  missed? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  and  I  happen  to 
agree  with  it.  "Do  not  count  a  ballot 
on  which  more  than  one  congressional 
candidate  has  been  voted  for."  Yes.  I 
happen  to  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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I  happen  to  agree  with  that.  But  the 
point  is  the  gentleman  a  little  while 
ago  suggested  that  the  distinguishing 
mark  argument  was  a  good  one  be- 
cause the  question  was  one  of  secrecy. 
That  is  precisely  my  question  when 
you  get  back  here  to  the  envelope  seal. 
The  envelope  seal  is  a  secrecy  issue, 
too.  The  gentleman  is  willing  to  buy 
the  secrecy  issue  as  it  relates  to  one, 
but  is  not  willing  to  buy  the  secrecy 
issue  as  it  relates  to  the  other. 

In  other  words.  Judgment  has  been 
rendered  here.  What  this  gentleman 
suggests  is  that  the  Judgments  ren- 
dered may  have  some  cause  for  ques- 
tion. That  is  all  we  have  said  along  the 
way. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Just  in  the  couple  of 
minutes  remaining  to  me.  I  did  not  say 
I  was  an  expert  on  these  rules.  I  said 
and  I  would  Invite  the  gentleman  to- 
morrow to  check  the  Record,  which  I 
know  he  is  going  to  do  anjrway. 

I  said  that  I  had  read  them  over.  I 
had  not  read  them  as  thoroughly  as  I 
would  like  and  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  people  discuss  it.  So  I  never  said  I 
was  an  expert.  I  had  read  them. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  I  neglect- 
ed, because  I  did  not  think  it  needed 
mention,  but  I  will  mention  it  now. 
One  of  the  categories  of  exclusion— 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said 
they  were  unfairly  excluding  some  and 
he  now  chides  me  because  I  did  not 
mention  one  category  of  exclusion 
which  he  agrees  should  be  excluded. 
So  we  now  agree,  and  I  am  glad  he 

made  it  clear 

I  will  not  yield  again,  not  with  only  2 
minutes  left.  The  gentleman  has  had 
plenty  of  my  time. 

The  point  Is  that  the  gentleman  is 
now  agreeing  with  me  that  they 
should  not  coxmt  the  ballot  in  which 
the  voter  has  voted  for  more  than  one 
congrMsional  candidate.  Yes,  I  agree 
on  that. 

I  disagree  with  him  that  the  sealing 
requirement  there  has  the  effect  that 
he  says  It  does.  I  think  that  that  is  not 
the  same  leind  of  secrecy  as  to  who 
counted  it. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  in 
the  couple  of  minutes  left  and  I  was 
glad  to  yield  much  of  my  time  to  my 
colleague,  I  wanted  to  illustrate  that 
this  is  in  fact  a  complicated  set  of 
technical  and  difficult  questions.  This 
is  not  the  big  partisan  drumbeat  that 
we  have  been  hearing  from  Members 
on  the  other  side.  I  think  they  were 
frankly  a  little  bit  imhappy  about 
having  to  talk  about  some  of  the  spe- 
cifics because  it  makes  more  of  a  story 
to  talk  about  stealing,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

We  have  some  very  unexciting  ques- 
tions here  about— unless  you  are  the 
voter  who  cast  it,  then  it  \s  very  excit- 
ing and  it  should  be— sealing,  dlstin- 
g\iishing  mark,  punchcards.  We  had 
an  election  in  which  one  gentleman 
was  reported  generally  to  be  the 
winner  on  election  night.  Then  by  a 
very  small  margin  he  was  declared  not 
to  be  the  winner.  Then  by  a  somewhat 
bigger  margin  in  which  a  Judge  said, 
"Coimt  those  ballots  here,"  the  same 
rules  did  not  apply  everjrwhere,  he  was 
again  not  the  wiimer.  Again  by  a  very 
small  fraction  of  1  percentage  point. 

What  the  House  has  said  is  this:  "No 
falrminded  and  objective  human  being 
looking  at  what  has  happened  can  say 
with  any  degree  of  assurance  who 
won." 

Does  it  make  sense  to  seat  one  of  the 
two  when  you  are  not  sure  who  won? 
Or  does  it  make  sense  instead  to  say  in 
the  briefest  possible  time  by  the  fair- 
est possible  procedtures  we  will  take  a 
group  of  people  of  integrity,  auditors, 
the  OAO  trained  and  efficient  and  au- 
thoritative individuals  and  wiU  ask 
them  with  a  broad  and  neutrally 
drawn  set  of  instructions,  which  have 
a  bias.  The  bias  is  "Count  as  many 
votes  as  possible." 

You  can  logically  argue  as  a  matter 
of  election  law  that  you  should  go  in 
the  other  direction.  But  those  do  not, 
in  my  Judgment,  aim  in  one  person's 
favor  or  another.  What  they  said  was 
this  is  our  philosophy.  It  is  a  philoso- 
phy of  inclusion.  We  do  not  want 
people  in  minority  groups  or  elderly  or 


others  who  might  have  some  trouble 
for  one  reason  or  another  in  certain 
areas  following  the  rules.  We  do  not 
want  where  there  might  be  less 
trained  officials  in  some  areas  than 
others  where  some  people  are  newer  to 
the  process  than  elsewhere  and  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  intricacies.  We  do  not 
want  that  to  count.  We  so  not  want 
that  to  decide  who  won. 

We  want  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  among  the  most  respected 
technical  professionals  in  this  Govern- 
ment to  go  to  the  area  where  the  bal- 
lots are  and  to  say,  "OK,  count,  wher- 
ever possible,  if  a  voter  in  secrecy  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  secrecy,  made 
his  or  her  intention  clear,  count  those 
votes  and  tell  us  who  won  and  we  then 
in  the  House  will  abide  by  that." 

If  that  is  all  the  people  can  come  up 
with  in  their  efforts  somehow  to  find 
some  great  political  theft,  then  I  sup- 
pose the  public  ought  to  take  heart  be- 
cause the  state  of  oiu*  politics  is  prob- 
ably better,  because  that  is  what  has 
caused  all  the  fuss.  I  think  it  has  been 
illustrated  here  how  difficult  and  tech- 
nical these  questions  are  and  how  ap- 
propriate the  task  force's  response  is 
to  them. 
Articles  referred  to  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  12, 
19851 
Skat  RicHAao  McIrttu 
With  a  margin  of  70  seats.  Democrats  in 
the  House  would  hardly  seem  threatened  by 
one  more  Republican.  Yet  that's  how  they 
are  behaving  in  refusing  to  seat  Richard 
Mclntyre,  even  temporarily,  ss  representa- 
tive of  Indiana's  Qghth  District.  In  the 
process,  they  are  deprlvtag  500.000  citizens 
of    full    representation    and    infUcting   on 
themselves  a  wotmd  more  serious  than  any 
Republican  could  cause. 

On  election  night  last  November  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  a  lawyer  and  state  legislator  from 
Bedford,  wound  up  72  votes  short  of  his 
Democratic  opponent,  the  one-term  incum- 
bent Frank  McCIoskey.  But  there  was  an 
admitted  error  In  one  county,  and  correcting 
It  gave  Mr.  Mclntyre  a  lead  of  34  votes.  A 
later  recount  of  all  the  ballots  by  special 
county  commissions  expanded  bis  margin  to 
418. 

House  Democratic  leaders  have  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  Indiana  Secretary 
of  State,  Edward  Simcox,  who  certified  liCr. 
Mclntyre's  victory,  is  a  Republican.  But  Mr. 
Simcox's  role  seems  to  have  been  marginal 
at  best.  The  Democrats  also  point  out  that 
about  5,000  ballote.  many  from  Democratic 
areas,  were  tossed  out  on  technicalities  in 
the  recount.  But  the  vast  majority  of  those 
were  disqualified  by  commissions  that 
Democrats  dominated. 

Since  the  99tb  Congress  convened  on  Jan. 
3,  the  House  has  voted  twice  along  partisan 
lines  to  seat  neither  Mr.  Mclntyre  nor  Mr. 
McCIoskey.  Both  are  being  paid  at  the  Con- 
gressional rate  while  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  investigates.  The  investiga- 
Uon  may  be  finished  by  April  1,  but  perhaps 
not  until  much  later. 

A  FMeral  District  Cotut  has,  properly, 
dismJssed  a  lawsuit  by  Mr.  Mclntyre.  citing 
the  constitutional  provision  that  makes 
each  house  of  Congress  the  sole  judge  of  its 
members'  elections.  The  same  should 
happen  to  a  suit  by  the  State  of  Indiana, 


which  charges  that  it  has  been  "unduly 
denied  full  representation  In  Congress." 

But  while  the  DemocraU'  action  is 
immune  to  legal  challenge,  it  warrants  the 
wide-open  political  attack.  House  RepubU- 
cans  have  had  a  field  day  lambasting  the 
Democrats  for  trying  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  people  and  usurp  the  rights  of  a  "sover- 
eign state."  They  have  a  point.  There's  a 
decent,  democratic  solution  available  to  the 
Demooatic  majority  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  investigation:  Seat  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Due  Pbocsss  ok  a  Disputed  Honsx  Skat 
To  the  Editor 

The  Time's  editorial  (March  12)  on  the 
disputed  Indiana  House  seat  ignores  several 
essential  facts:  (1)  There  tias  not  yet  been  a 
credible  counting  of  the  Indiana  ballots  In 
the  race:  (2)  the  certificate  of  elecUon 
issued  by  the  Indiana  Secretary  of  State  is 
Inconsistent  with  Indiana  law.  and  (3)  the 
recent  actions  of  the  House  on  this  matter 
follow  precedente  dating  back  to  1860. 

First,  there  has  never  been  a  full  counting 
of  the  baUots  under  a  single  set  of  rules. 
The  418-vote  "victory"  claimed  by  the  Re- 
publican. Richard  Mclntyre.  is  based  on  a 
recount  process  that  arbitrarUy  threw  out 
5,000  ballots  even  though  the  intention  of 
the  voters  was  clear.  The  reason  was  that 
separate  recount  boards  in  the  15  counties 
of  the  Eighth  District  used  their  own  Indi- 
vidual standards  to  judge  the  validity  of  the 
ballots.  A  perfectly  acceptable  ballot  in  one 
county  would  have  been  disqualified  in  an- 
other. Recent  actions  by  the  Indiana  Legis- 
lature attempt  to  correct  this  problem. 

Second,  the  poUtical  affiliation  of  the  In- 
diana Secretary  of  State  is  not  an  issue 
h«e.  His  admitted  failure  to  comply  with 
Indiana  law  in  issuing  a  certificate  of  elec- 
tion is  the  problem.  Within  10  days  of  the 
election  be  was  required  to  certify  a  winner 
baaed  on  the  results  submitted  to  tiim  by 
the  15  coimties  in  the  Eighth  District. 

He  did  not  do  this.  Instead,  he  waited 
nearly  a  month  for  a  recount.  When  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  that  recount  were  under  way, 
the  Republican  Mclntyre  moved  into  a  slim 
lead,  and  at  midnight  on  Dec.  13— more 
than  a  month  after  the  election— the  Secre- 
tary of  State  hastily  issued  a  certificate  to 
Mclntyre.  He  did  not  even  wait  for  the  re- 
count to  be  completed. 

Finally  there's  not  a  member  of  Congress 
who.  is  not  concerned  when  a  Congressional 
seat  is  left  open  and  500,000  people  are  not 
represented  here.  However,  a  majority  of  us 
feel  that  the  process  we  are  following  is  far 
more  than  just  seating  a  member  who  may 
not  have  been  elected  to  serve  in  this  body. 
Our  decision  not  to  seat  either  candidate  is 
consistent  with  precedents  reaching  back  to 
1860.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  cases 
in  American  tiistory  where  an  election  con- 
test looked  more  like  a  Marx  Brothers 
movie  than  an  orderly  process  under  a 
democratic  society. 

Clearly,  this  is  one  of  them.  It  would  be  ir- 
responsible of  the  House  to  let  this  error 
ctmtinue.  It  is  our  credibility  as  weU  as  that 
of  the  man  who  untlmately  is  seated  that  is 
at  stake  here. 

If  we  House  Democrats  wanted  to  handle 
this  issue  in  a  partisan  manner,  we  would 
have  seated  Frank  McCIoskey  on  opening 
day.  We  have  the  votes.  Instead,  we  are 
trying  to  do  what  is  right,  to  follow  the 
precedents  of  the  House,  and  tat  our  side 
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that  means  seating  the  man  with  the  moat 
votes. 

WiLUAlf  Alkxandd. 
Chief  Deputy  Majority,  Whip. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaiker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  time 
previously  allotted  to  me  allocated  to 
me  at  this  time^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  thought  we 
were  going  by  the  list  here. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
give  me  some  idea  how  long  he  may 
take. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  believe  that  there  are  only  three 
speakers  who  will  be  relatively  short. 
This  is  on  the  textile  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jen- 
kins]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  he  was  reserv- 
ing 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  to  close  debate,  as  he 
had  requested. 


THE   TEXTILE   AND   APPAREL 

TRADE  ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 

1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jenkins]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  on  behalf  of 
the  congressional  textile  caucus  and 
the  Senate  Textile  Steering  Commit- 
tee and  a  broad-based  industry  and 
labor  coalition  the  introduction  of  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985.  The  bill  has  some 
128  primary  House  sponsors  and  25 
Senate  sponsors. 

This  bill  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
constructive  yet  rational  and  equitable 
approach  to  the  import  surge  prob- 
lem—1984  was  the  worst  year  in  histo- 
ry for  the  American  textile  and  appar- 
el industries.  These  industries  report- 
ed a  trade  deficit  of  more  than  $16  bil- 
lion in  1984.  an  overall  increase  of  53 
percent  over  1983.  This  translates  to 
over  1  million  Job  opportunities  lost. 
Let  me  repeat— this  represents  over  1 
million  Job  opportunities  lost  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  fields.  In  Georgia 


from  1980  to  1985,  over  14,500  Jobs 
have  been  lost  due  to  plants  closing, 
2,200  in  this  year  alone. 

These  industries  have  invested  in 
modernizing  their  plants  and  equip- 
ment and  productivity  is  up. 

Since  1980,  the  objectives  of  orderly 
market  growth  set  forth  in  the  multi- 
fiber  arrangement  have  not  been 
achieved.  From  1981  to  1984,  imports 
of  textile  and  apparel  have  grown  at 
an  annual  rate  of  19  percent.  Our  bill 
doesn't  set  out  to  do  anything  more 
than  the  MFA  was  intended  to  do. 

Specifically,  our  bill  puts  limits  on 
imports  from  major  exporting  coun- 
tries which  reflect  import  growth  since 
1980  at  growth  rates  contemplated  by 
the  1981  extension  of  the  MFA.  The 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  ESiforce- 
ment  Act  would  cover  all  textiles,  ap- 
parel, textile  products,  and  manmade 
fibers.  The  act  applies  to  all  exporting 
countries  with  the  exception  of 
Canada  and  current  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

In  1985,  imports  from  the  major  ex- 
porting countries,  capturing  more 
than  1.25  percent  of  the  U.S.  market 
would  be  limited  to  levels  if  the  MFA 
had  been  effectively  enforced  during 
1980-84.  In  each  future  year,  the 
growth  rate  of  imports  from  the  major 
exporting  countries  would  be  limited 
to  1  percent. 

In  1985,  the  smaller  countries  cap- 
turing less  than  1.25  percent  of  U.S. 
imports,  plus  Mexico,  would  be  115 
percent  of  1984  levels  except  for 
import  sensitive  categories;  that  is, 
categories  for  which  imports  equal  40 
percent  of  more  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, in  which  1985  import  levels 
would  be  101  percent  of  1984  levels. 
After  1985,  annual  quota  growth 
would  be  6  percent  for  each  category 
except  1  percent  for  import  sensitive 
categories.  When  imports  from  a 
smaller  exporting  county — except 
coimtiies  in  the  Caribbean  region- 
reach  1.25  percent  of  U.S.  imports, 
quota  growth  in  all  categories  would 
be  1  percent. 

In  categories  in  which  a  country  has 
no  or  few  exports,  the  country  would 
be  allowed  to  ship  to  certain  minimum 
levels.  Annual  growth  would  then  be  1 
percent— for  major  exporting  coun- 
tries— or  6  percent — for  smaller  export- 
ing countries— unless  the  category  is 
highly  import  sensitive,  in  which  case 
growth  would  be  1  percent. 

Our  bill  also  contains  an  import  li- 
censing system  whereby  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  establish  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  entry  of  imports  to 
conform  with  this  act.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  also  required  to  estab- 
lish this  licensing  system  within  6 
months  of  enactment. 

I  know  of  no  other  industry  or  group 
of  workers  that  has  suffered  more 
hardships  than  has  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry,  as  a  direct  result  of 
cheap  foreign  imports.  ^ 


We  must  enforce  the  intent  of  the 
MFA  and  at  the  same  time  sew  up 
gaping  loopholes  in  it. 

Let  me  now  set  forth  the  objectives 
and  the  rationale  for  this  legislation. 

POHPOSK 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  mul- 
tifiber  arrangement  by  providing  or- 
derly and  nondisruptive  growth  of  im- 
ports of  all  fiber,  textile,  and  apparel 
products. 

To  set  limits  on  imports  from  major 
exporting  countries  which  reflect 
import  growth  since  1980  from  these 
countries  at  growth  rates  contemplat- 
ed by  the  1981  extension  of  the  multi- 
fiber  arrangement. 

To  allow  the  smaller  exporting  coun- 
tries an  opportunity  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  U.S.  market. 

To  set  the  future  growth  rate  of  im- 
ports at  levels  provided  for  in  the 
MFA  and  the  protocol  extending  the 
MFA. 

RATIONALC 

Since  1980  imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  have  grown  at  an 
annual  rate  of  19  percent,  far  greater 
than  the  orderly  growth  objectives  of 
the  multifiber  arrangement  and  far  in 
excess  of  the  1 -percent  average  growth 
of  the  U.S.  market  during  that  period. 

Because  fiber,  textile,  and  apparel 
imports  are  far  outpacing  the  growth 
of  the  domestic  market,  intolerable 
market  disruption.  Job  losses,  curtailed 
production,  and  plant  closings  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit 
has  grown  to  a  record  $16  billion  in 
1984  and  now  accounts  for  13  percent 
of  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit. 

U.S.  textile,  fiber,  and  apparel  com- 
panies are  continuing  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  annually  to  modernize  and 
improve  worker  productivity.  The  re- 
sulting productivity  growth  for  all  of 
U.S.  manufacturing.  Yet  despite  this 
investment  and  increased  productivity. 
U.S.  manufacturers  continue  to  lose 
market  share. 

If  import  growth  is  not  slowed, 
future  investment  in  this  industry  is 
likely  to  be  sharply  curtailed  leading 
to  a  loss  in  competitiveness  and  the 
continued  liquidation  of  an  industry 
which  is  a  major  element  of  U.S.  man- 
ufacturing and  is  recognized  as  vital  to 
our  national  security. 

PROVI8IOII8 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  would  cover  textiles, 
apparel,  textile  products,  and  man- 
made  fibers.  The  act  would  apply  to 
all  exporting  countries  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Canada  and  current  members 
of  the  Ehiropean  Economic  Communi- 
ty. 

Smaller  exporting  countries: 

Defined  as  those  capturing  less  than 
1.25  percent  of  U.S.  imports,  plus 
Mexico; 

1985  import  levels  by  product  catego- 
ry would  be  115  percent  of  1984  levels 


except  for  import  sensitive  categories, 
that  is.  categories  for  which  imports 
equal  40  percent  or  more  of  domestic 
production,  in  which  case  1985  import 
levels  would  be  101  percent  of  1984 
levels: 

After  1985  annual  quota  growth 
would  be  6  percent  for  each  category, 
except  1  percent  for  import  sensitive 
categories; 

When  imports  from  a  smaller  ex- 
porting country— except  countries  in 
the  Caribbean  region— reach  1.25  per- 
cent of  U,S.  imports,  quota  growth  in 
all  categories  would  be  1  percent. 

Major  exporting  countries: 

Defined  as  those  c^^turlng  1.25  per- 
cent or  more  of  UJB.  imports; 

1985  import  levels  by  product  catego- 
ry would  be  101  percent  of  1984  base 
levels; 

After  1985.  import  growth  would  be 
1  percent  each  year  for  each  category. 

In  categories  in  which  a  country  has 
no  or  few  exports,  the  coimtry  would 
be  allowed  to  ship  to  certain  minimum 
levels.  Annual  growth  would  then  be  1 
percent— for  major  exporting  coim- 
tries— or  6  percent— for  smaller  export- 
ing countries— unless  the  category  is 
highly  import  sensitive,  in  which  case 
growth  would  be  1  percent. 

EirPOKCKIfOrT 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
establish  regtilations  to  govern  the 
entry  of  imports  to  conform  with  this 
act. 

oTHKa  paovisioits 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
establish  within  6  months  after  enact- 
ment an  import  licensing  system  to 
ensure  that  the  act  is  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. 

Each  year  the  President  would 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  passing  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]  who  has  been 
very  active  in  drafting  this  particular 
bill.       

Mr.  EEEPNER.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  all  those  who  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently on  this  bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced here  today.  The  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985  is  precisely  the  approach  re- 
quired to  stem  the  flood  of  imports 
which  are  about  to  cause  ruin  and  de- 
struction to  an  industry  whose  origina- 
tion goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  our 
country  itself.  We  cannot  allow  that  to 

happen.  .^    ,.    » 

Much  has  already  been  said  about 
the  plight  of  the  textUe  industry  in 
this  country  as  a  result  of  the  unre- 
strained growth  of  Imports  of  textiles 
and  apparel,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  re- 
petitive. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
in  North  Carolina  alone  in  1984.  we 
lost  7.719  Jobs  because  of  imports;  43 
of  our  textile  plants  were  either  closed 


permanently  or  permanently  laid-off 
workers. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
in  my  district  for  whom  the  textile  in- 
dustry has  been  their  life  have  »fh 
pealed  to  me  for  help  in  saving  this 
way  of  life.  They  don't  understand 
why  this  administration  continues  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  problem.  They 
see  their  Government  officials  taking 
action  to  help  those  in  the  automobile 
and  steel  industries.  And  they  say  to 
me,  "why  are  our  Jobs  less  important." 
Indeed,  with  the  textUe  and  apparel 
industry  employing  2  million  people 
nationwide  which  is  more  than  steel 
and  automobUes  combined,  why  is  so 
little  attention  paid  to  this  industry 
and  the  impact  of  imports. 

I  have  Joined  with  colleagues  in 
making  appeal  after  appeal  to  the  ad- 
ministration. I  have  personally  com- 
municated with  the  White  House  and 
talked  directly  with  the  President  on 
this  issue.  We  in  the  textile  industry 
don't  want  to  eliminate  foreign  compe- 
tition. We  Just  want  to  make  if  fair. 

If  the  agreements  imder  our  multi- 

[MFA]   had  been 

y  our  Government, 

^to  be  here  today. 
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have  allowed  import  growita  to  exjuuid 
beyond  the  limits  intended  to  main- 
tain our  own  domestic  m^ket.  This 
legislation  will  provide  lu  with  the 
mechanism  to  strictly /enforce  the 
proper  restraint  on  thrgrowth  of  im- 
ports in  the  textile  imd  i4>parel  trade. 
It  will  slow  import  growth  and  bring  it 
into  line  with  market  growth.  This  is 
all  we  want.  A  chance  to  compete  on  a 
more  level  playing  field. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  the  impact  of  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
this  action  and  join  with  us  in  passing 
this  landmark  proposal. 

D  1730 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rat]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
I  Joined  over  100  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  legislation  that  we  believe 
may  help  to  get  the  American  textUe 
industry  back  on  its  feet. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  offer 
our  textile  industry  a  chance  to  com- 
pete equally  with  other  textile-produc- 
ing countries  in  our  world.  It  will  not 
give  our  industry  an  unfair  advantage 
and  it  is  not.  as  some  have  implied,  un- 
reasonable protectionist  legi^tion.  It 
is  simply  the  best  response  we  can  find 
to  a  problem  that  is  quickly  approach- 
ing crisis  proportions. 

The  closing  of  textile  and  apparel 
manufacturing  companies  in  this 
country  has  become  commonplace- 
there  are  stories  in  the  national  news 
almost  daily  of  cutbacks  and  shut- 


downs. Since  the  South  is  the  home  of 
much  of  this  industry,  we  are  suffer- 
ing from  many  of  these  closings.  In  my 
district  alone,  we  have  bad  several 
plants  to  close  or  to  sharply  reduce 
their  work  force  since  the  new  year 
began,  and  none  of  the  companies  see 
any  Indication  of  favorable  change  in 
the  near  future.  In  fact,  company 
statements  in  the  local  press  are  usual- 
ly designed  to  warn  citizens  of  further 
cutbacks  still  to  come. 

The  Jobs  that  are  lost  in  the  textile 
industry  will  not  be  easily  replaced. 
Mr.  Speaker.  For  example.  Milllken 
Textiles  recently  closed  a  plant  in 
Blanchester.  OA.  that  employed  350 
people.  This  mill  was  built  by  Cason 
Callaway,  the  father  of  former  Con- 
gressman Bo  Callaway,  in  1910.  The 
plant  had  continuously  operated  untU 
its  closure,  announced  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Manchester  does  not  have  the  in- 
dustrial base  to  absorl)  these  people, 
and  none  of  the  other  textUe  plants  in 
the  area  is  hiring.  For  many  of  these 
people,  finding  employment  not  only 
means  retraining,  but  relocating  them- 
selves and  their  families— and  this  is  a 
story  that  is  becoming  commonplace 
around  our  Nation. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  with  the  tex- 
tUe industry  in  this  country.  If  we  con- 
Unue  to  let  imports  overwhelm  mr 
martlet,  estimates  are  that  we  will 
have  no  textUe  industry  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  1990's— the  situation  is  that 
desperate. 

The  textUe  industry  has  not  Just 
thrown  up  its  hands  in  defeat  and 
turned  to  the  Government  to  save  it. 
Instead,  for  the  last  20  years  the  in- 
dustry has  spent  an  average  of  $1  bU- 
Uon  HpniiaUy  to  malntjUn  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  sophisticated  textUe  ma- 
chinery available,  in  an  effort  to  keep 
^costs  as  low  as  possible.  Today,  our 
^textUe  industry  is  the  most  productive 
'and  the  most  modem  in  the  world. 
They  have  also  laimched  their  own 
campaign  to  encourage  consumers  to 
buy  American,  and  it  has  been  a  very 
visible  and,   in  my  mind,  successful 

f»ftfiripftign 

But.  none  of  their  efforts  have 
stopped  the  influx  of  textUe  and  ap- 
parel imports  into  this  country.  Tex- 
tUe imports  Jumped  25  percent  in  1983, 
and  then  climbed  another  32  percent 
in  1984;  49  percent  of  the  UJS.  textUe 
martlet  was  lost  to  imports  in  1984. 
and  in  some  categories,  the  loss  was 
over  80  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  we  have  the 
right  and  the  obligation  to  limit  access 
to  our  market  when  the  existence  of 
an  industry  vital  to  national  security  is 
threatened.  Oiu*  greatest  asset  in  this 
country  today  is  our  market— you  and 
I.  the  consumers  who  purchase  and  ex- 
change. 

We  are  aUowing  this  market  to  be 
taken  over  by  other  countries,  and  we 
are  receiving  nothing  in  return.  I  rec- 
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ognize  that  International  trade  is  ex- 
tremely complex  and  we  must  be  very 
careful  whenever  we  begin  to  make  ad- 
justments in  the  area  of  trade.  But. 
when  almost  50  percent  of  a  market  is 
being  consumed  by  imports,  as  is  hap- 
pening with  textiles  and  apparel,  then 
it  is  time  the  Government  began  to 
make  these  careful  adjustments.  This. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  this  bill. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses the  disastrous  situation  that 
the  American  textile  industry  is  facing 
by  setting  limits  on  the  imported  tex- 
tile material  coming  into  this  country 
from  overseas.  It  cracks  down  particu- 
larly on  those  major  exporting  coun- 
tries that  have  captured  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  American  market: 
Taiwan.  South  Korea.  Hong  Kong. 
China,  and  Japan— the  countries  we 
know  as  the  big  five  exporters.  Yet.  at 
the  same  time,  the  bill  allows  for  the 
smaller  exporting  countries  to  increase 
their  share  of  the  consumer  market  in 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  this  measure  provides  an 
orderly,  nondisruptive  process  by 
which  imports  can  grow  over  the 
years,  and  it  recognizes  the  very  criti- 
cal problems  that  confront  our  domes- 
tic industry  in  competing  with  coun- 
tries where  labor  is  excessively  cheap, 
working  conditions  are  horrendous, 
and  worker  safety  regulations  are  non- 
existent. 

To  stop  this  catastrophic  condition 
from  getting  worse,  we  have  to  slow 
the  growth  of  imports,  as  we  would  do 
with  this  legislation.  Otherwise,  future 
investment  in  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry is  going  to  dry  up.  and  this 
major  element  of  American  manufac- 
turing is  going  to  collapse.  I  believe 
that  the  textile  industry  is  worth 
saving,  not  only  because  of  the  Jobs  in- 
volved, but  also  because  of  the  poten- 
tial threat  to  our  national  security 
that  would  exist  if  we  became  totally 
dependent  on  imports  from  other 
countries. 

The  threat  of  retaliation  is  the 
major  concern  many  people  have  with 
legislation  that  restricts  imports.  How- 
ever, we  are  already  living  with  a  sit- 
uation where  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  protecting  its  own  in- 
dustries against  U.S.  exports.  Also,  the 
great  threat  of  retaliation  that  was 
once  wielded  by  China,  where  such  a 
vast  potential  market  exists,  is  blunted 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  major  exporter 
in  its  own  right. 

Finally,  our  bill  does  not  violate  any 
international  agreement.  Instead.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  complements  the 
new  U.S.  customs  country  of  origin 
rules  by  strengthening  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  trade  agreements  we  have 
established  with  other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I,  along  with  over  100  of  my  col- 
leagues, cosponsored  the  Textile  and 
Apparel   Trade   Enforcement   Act   of 


1985.  And  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
encourage  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  this  legislation  and  offer  our 
textile  industry  a  fighting  chance  in 
the  world  market. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  129  of  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  slow  the  rapid 
growth  of  textile  and  apparel  Imports. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a 
new  system  of  comprehensive  quotas 
applicable  to  many  of  our  trading 
partners,  except  Canada  and  Western 
Europe.  These  quotas  would  allow  rea- 
sonable rates  of  import  growth. 

We  urgently  need  this  legislation:  In 
1984.  textile  and  apparel  imports 
reached  a  record  level  of  almost  10  bil- 
lion square  yards — up  32  percent  over 
1983.  which  was  itself  a  record  im|x>rt 
year.  This  import  level  is  equivalent  to 
an  estimated  1  million  American  Jobs 
in  the  textile  and  apparel  industry. 
Each  month,  more  plants  are  closing, 
more  Jobs  are  being  lost. 

In  my  State  of  South  Carolina, 
where  the  textile  Industry  is  the  larg- 
est employer,  hundreds  of  workers 
were  laid  off  last  year.  Many  will 
never  return.  Imports  have  been  a 
major  cause  of  these  layoffs. 

Last  November,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  initiated  a  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration's textile  import  program. 
We  have  held  two  sets  of  hearings- 
one  in  Rock  Hill.  SC  which  is  in  my 
district,  and  the  second  in  Washing- 
ton. The  investigation  is  still  under- 
way, but  testimony  has  already  shown 
two  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  save 
the  American  textile  industry. 

First,  we  need  a  new  system  of  com- 
prehensive quotas  to  set  limits  on  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports.  The  present 
system  of  product-specific,  country-by- 
country  quotas  has  failed.  This  system 
was  designed  to  allow  orderly  Import 
growth.  Instead,  it  has  allowed  textile 
and  apparel  imports  to  increase  at  the 
fastest  rate  in  history,  seriously  dis- 
rupting U.S.  investment  in  Jobs.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  aims  to 
accomplish  the  objective  of  the 
present  system:  An  orderly  and  non- 
disruptive  rate  of  import  growth. 

This  bill  is  not  strictly  protectionist. 
It  applies  no  controls  whatsoever  to 
Imports  from  our  major  trading  part- 
ners in  Western  Europe  and  Canada, 
which  have  wage  scales  similar  to  our 
own.  It  also  allows  significant  import 
growth  from  developing  countries  that 
need  exports  to  survive.  The  bill  ap- 
plies strict  controls  only  to  exports 
from  major  textile-producing  nations, 
such  as  Taiwan  and  South  Korea, 
which  have  advanced  economies  and 
low  wage  scales.  Textile  and  apparel 
Imports  from  these  countries  are  en- 
tering the  U.S.  market  at  a  rate  that 


violates  the  system  of  managed  textile 
trade  approved  by  all  major  trading 
nations  in  the  multifiber  arrangement. 
If  allowed  to  continue  at  this  rate,  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  will  cripple 
the  capacity  of  U.S.  industry  to  com- 
pete. These  imports  could  eventually 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  advantages  of 
international  trade. 

Second,  we  need  a  well-funded  and 
well-staffed  Customs  Service  to  en- 
force our  textile  and  apparel  quotas.  A 
quota  system  requires  constant  vigi- 
lance, and  it  is  labor-intensive.  The 
U.S.  Customs  Service  already  lacks  the 
staff  it  needs  to  enforce  the  quota 
system  adequately,  yet  the  President 
has  recently  proposed  to  cut  the  cus- 
toms staff  still  further.  This  makes 
little  economic  sense,  because  customs 
inspectors  raise  several  times  more 
revenue  than  they  cost.  Becaiise  the 
volume  of  uaports  is  increasing  rapid- 
ly, staff  cuts  will  allow  increased  quota 
evasion  and  import  fraud.  Even  as  we 
work  for  tighter  quotas,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  a  customs  staff 
level  that  will  allow  adequate  quota 
enforcement. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  today  is 
a  crucial  step  in  our  effort  to  save  the 
American  textile  and  apparel  industry. 
I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

D  1740 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina,  not 
only  for  his  remarks  but  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Camtbell]  who  served  on  the  textile 
caucus  and  as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  which  this 
bill  will  be  referred. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  representative  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  South  Carolina, 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Textile  Cap- 
ital of  the  World, "  I  am  delighted  to 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985. 

You  know,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  for  years  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
United  States  abandoning  its  labor  in- 
tensive industries  to  the  low  wage 
countries  of  the  world.  We  have  done 
a  lot  of  worshipping  at  the  altar  of 
free  trade  when  in  reality,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  free  trade,  at  least  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Trade  i^rac- 
tices  of  many  other  nations  are  char- 
acterized by  a  whole  host  of  direct  and 
indirect  Oovemment  subsidies,  by 
high  tariff  barriers,  by  customs  and  li- 
censing barriers,  by  import  quotas  and 
by  outright  import  protiibitions.  Com- 
bined with  the  strength  of  the  dollar, 
these  conditions  led  to  an  overall  U.S. 
trade  deficit  of  some  $123  billion  in 
1984,  and  no  one  is  looking  for  it  to  get 


better  any  time  soon.  Special  Trade 
Representative  Bill  Brock  has  estimat- 
ed that  the  trade  deficit  could  rise  to 
$160  billion  this  year,  as  the  United 
States  is  about  to  become  a  debtor 
nation  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil 
War. 

The  textile/apparel  industry  em- 
ploys some  2  million  people,  many  of 
them  women  and  minorities.  This  rep- 
resents 1  in  every  10  American  manu- 
facturing Jobs— more  than  steel  and 
automobiles  combined— in  facilities 
spread  across  48  of  the  50  States.  The 
textile  industry  alone  accounts  for  $45 
billion  of  our  GNP— more  than  basic 
metals,  more  than  automobiles  or  pe- 
troleum refining  or  aerospace.  Some- 
how, however,  this  most  basic  industry 
often  is  ignored  as  a  victim  of  unfair 
foreign  imports. 

This  is  not  an  industry  which  sat  on 
its  laurels  with  the  same  50-year-old 
equipment  and  let  imports  take  over. 
It's  an  industry  that  fought  back, 
spending  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  on  modernization  over  the  last  10 
years.  Since  1971.  production  p>er 
worker  hour  has  increased  by  a  third 
and  prices  for  textile  mill  products 
have  risen  at  only  half  the  rate  of  all 
manufactured  products.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  most  modem,  productive 
textile  industry  in  the  world. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  this  remarkable 
record,  the  American  texltle/apparel 
industry  continues  to  be  devastated  by 
foreign  imports.  During  a  time  frame 
when  domestic  market  growth  has 
been  essentially  flat.  textUe/apparel 
impoorts  have  doubled  since  1980.  Im- 
ports Increased  by  a  staggering  25  per- 
cent in  1983  over  1982  and  another  32 
percent  in  1984  over  1983.  Imports  ac- 
count for  almost  one-half  of  apparel 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  repre- 
sented about  22  percent  of  all  textile 
and  apparel  goods  sold  here.  That's  up 
from  13  percent  in  1980. 

I  was  appalled  at  a  headline  in  a  tex- 
tile trade  publication  the  other  day 
announcing  that  "Textile  Industry 
Employment  Hits  Record  Low  in  Feb- 
ruary." In  fact,  textile  and  apparel  em- 
ployment combined  today  is  fast  ap- 
proaching the  recessionary  lows 
reached  in  late  1982  and  early  1983, 
even  as  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
country's  recovery. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  you  con- 
sider that  every  billion  yards  of  textile 
and  apparel  goods  costs  100,000  Ameri- 
can Job  opportunities.  Last  year,  - 10 
billion  yards  were  imported,  reflecting 
the  loss  of  1  million  Job  opportunities. 
Moreover,  textile  and  apparel  imports 
have  displaced  some  300,000  existing 
American  Jobs. 

Each  month,  more  plants  are  closing 
or  cutting  back,  and  more  Jobs  are 
being  lost.  In  1984.  there  were  at  least 
61  textile  plant  closings  In  North  and 
South  Carolina  alone.  And.  if  project- 
ed Import  figures  hold,  by  1995.  our 
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Nation  will  have  no  textile  and  appar-    tnJIy  developing  nations  a  share  of  the 

el  industry  at  all.  textile  maiiiet.  To  facilitate  enf oroe- 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  we    ment.  the  bill  also  mandates  the  estab- 


must  accept  these  job  losses  as  the 
price  for  lower  consumer  prices  for 
clothing.  Unfortunately,  that  argu- 
ment is  a  myth.  In  fact,  the  markup 
on  imported  goods  runs  about  200  to 
300  percent,  while  the  markup  on 
American  goods  is  considerably  less. 
Retail  prices,  therefore,  are  continuing 
at  a  high  level,  despite  the  strong 
dollar  which  should  have  resulted  in 
lower  prices  for  consumers.  In  addition 
to  high  markups  experience  has 
shown  that  importing  nations  tend  to 
raise  prices  when  American  competi- 
tion is  eliminated.  Witness  the  high 
price  of  silk  which  lias  long  reflected 
an  import  monopoly.  Moreover,  esti- 
mates of  the  costs  of  protection  invari- 
ably leave  out  the  contribution  the  in- 
dustry makes  to  the  gross  national 
project,  the  balance  of  payments,  tax 
revenues,  reduced  unemplojmient 
costs,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  main- 
taining a  basic  industry. 

Our  international  trading  rules  as 
codified  in  the  GATT  have  long  rec- 
ognized that  textile  and  apparel  trade 
must  be  treated  differently.  Because 
the  industry  is  relatively  inexpensive 
to  establish  and  because  it  emplojrs  a 
large  number  of  people,  developing 
countries  find  the  textile  Industry 
ideal,  and  it  has  traditionally  existed 
in  virtually  every  country  of  the 
world.  Thus,  the  GATT  recognizes 
through  the  multifiber  arrangement 
that  quotas  are  not  only  acceptable 
but  necessary  to  ensure  fair  and  order- 
ly trade  in  the  textile  area. 

The  MFA  acknowledges  the  necessi- 
ty for  developed  coiuitries  to  maintain 
their  own  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries while  it  seeks  to  guarantee  truly 
developing  countries  an  export 
market.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not 
worked  quite  that  way.  What  has  hap- 
pened instead  is  that  a  few  Asian  na- 
tions have  virtually  captured  the 
market.  Taiwan.  South  Korea.  Hong 
Kong,  China  and  Japan— the  so-caUed 
"Big  Five"  have  accounted  for  more 
than  half  of  U.S.  imports  for  years. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  would  roll  back  imports 
from  the  "Big  Five"  and  other  major 
exporters,  while  Insuring  that  the 
truly  developing  countries  have  a 
growing  share  in  our  market.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  give  the  American 
industry  and  its  workers  the  confi- 
dence that  our  industry  will  be  around 
into  the  21st  century. 

The  measure  would  set  1985  quotas 
at  the  levels  where  they  would  have 
been  had  the  MFA  worked  as  it  was  in- 
tended. It  would  then  allow  growth 
rates  of  1  percent  a  year  for  the  major 
exporting  nations  and  of  6  percent  a 
year  for  the  smaller  exporters.  This 
approach  fully  complies  with  the  MFA 
objective  to  allow  fair  and  orderly 
growth  in  textUe  trade.  whUe  insuring 


lishment  of  a  U.S.  licensing  program 
for  textUe  and  apparel  imports.  West- 
em  Europe  and  Canada,  because  they 
play  by  basically  the  same  rules  that 
the  United  States  does,  are  exempt 
from  these  provisions. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  Caribbean 
basin  countries  and  Mexico  will  always 
receive  the  more  liberal  trade  treat- 
ment of  smaller  exporters.  This  is  im- 
portant because  it  will  help  us  to  shift 
the  emphasis  of  textile  trade  away, 
from  Asia  and  toward  the  Caribbean, 
thus  promoting  a  major  U.S.  foreign 
policy  goal  of  strengthening  our  ties 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  South. 

Free  trade  is  an  admirable  goal  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  is  not  served  by  the 
United  States  abandoning  its  largest 
manufacturing  woricforce  to  imports 
from  countries  which  in  many  cases 
subsidize  their  own  industries  and  oth- 
erwise bend  or  break  international 
trade  laws.  The  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  will  insure  fair 
textile  trade  consistent  with  our  inter- 
national obligations,  and  it  deserves 
support.  The  textile/apparel  industry 
is  a  long  way  from  being  written  off  in 
this  country.  It's  still  the  most  produc- 
tive industry  around. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina.  Butler  Derrick,  who 
has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  in  helping  draft  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess  most  of  the 
Members  have  heard  of  Atlanta  burn- 
ing some  years  ago,  well,  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  this  country  is  on  fire  and  it 
is  just  before  burning  to  the  ground. 

I  was  in  South  Carolina  last  night 
and  I  spoke  to  a  group  of  Veterans  of 
FV>reign  Wars.  As  I  looked  out  on  this 
group,  men  and  women  who  had  given 
their  time,  had  given  their  lives  in 
some  cases,  their  families  had  given 
their  lives  for  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try so  that  we  might  be  here  today  as 
free  men  and  women. 

These  men  and  women  who  had  paid 
taxes  and  their  mothers  and  their  fa- 
thers and  their  grandparents  had  paid 
taxes  in  this  country,  and  had  fought 
for  this  country;  these  are  the  men 
and  the  women  that  we  are  taking 
these  textile  Jobs  from,  not  to  give  to 
their  neighbor;  not  to  give  to  someone 
on  the  other  side  of  the  country,  but 
to  give  to  the  men  and  women  of 
China.  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
and  the  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

We  are  taking  their  Jobs  away  from 
them.  In  the  1930's.  this  Congress  gave 
the  responsibility  of  the  management 
of  our  treaties  with  other  countries, 
our  trade  treaties,  with  the  adminis- 
tration. This  administration  that  we 
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have  in  office  today  has  done  absolute- 
ly nothing  for  the  textile  industry  to 
try  to  help  them.  So  if  they  are  not  to 
live  up  to  their  responsibility,  we.  as 
the  elected  representatives,  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  pass  legislation  that 
will  force  being  done  what  they  could 
do  by  the  strike  of  one  pen. 

These  agreements  have  been  negoti- 
ated for  some  time,  but  our  adminis- 
tration, our  U.S.  officials,  refused  to 
enforce  these  agreements.  I  thought 
at  one  time  that  we  might  have  a  long 
time  to  deal  with  this  situation,  that 
we  might  have  10  years  that  we  could 
worry  about  it  and  concern  ourselves 
about  imports.  But  from  my  study  of 
the  situation.  I  have  learned  that  if 
you  do  not  do  something  drastic  to 
stop  textile  imports  into  this  country 
or  to  curb  textile  imports  Into  this 
country  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
textile  industry,  not  a  textile  industry 
that  you  and  I  would  recognize,  in  the 
next  24  to  30  months. 

D  1750 

This  is  not  a  small  industry.  This  is 
one  of  our  major  industries,  an  indus- 
try that  employs  more  people  than  the 
steel  industry  and  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, an  industry  that  is  the  No.  1 
low-entry-level  employer  in  the  coun- 
try, yes,  an  industry  that  employs  per- 
centagewise more  minorities,  more 
people  who  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
our  great  educational  institutions  in 
this  country. 

Let  me  teU  you  what  it  is  like  in 
South  Carolina,  and  it  is  not  only 
South  Carolina,  it  is  going  to  be  and  is 
developing  throughout  this  country. 
60  percent  of  the  people  who  are  em- 
ployed in  industry  in  my  area  are  em- 
ployed in  textfles.  These  are  families 
who  have  worked  for  textile  compa- 
nies for  generation  after  generation 
after  generation. 

I  had  come  to  me  not  long  ago  a 
group  of  men.  several  men,  in  their 
late  forties  who  said.  "Congressman, 
we  have  done  nothing  but  work  in  the 
textile  industry.  We  have  a  limited 
education.  It  was  not  because  we  were 
not  good  workers  and  because  we  did 
not  woik  hard;  but  we  were  put  out  of 
work  about  a  year  ago.  The  company 
told  us  it  was  because  of  imports  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  addition- 
al employment." 

Let  me  tell  you  that  with  the  unem- 
plojrment  rate  that  we  have  in  this 
Nation  today,  there  is  nothing  for  an 
unemployed  textile  worker  to  do.  We 
must  save  the  textile  industry  for  our 
national  defense,  for  our  economy,  and 
for  the  people  who  have  given  to  this 
country  and  worked  In  the  textile  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  and  orderly  tex- 
tile and  apparel  trade  policy  was  intro- 
duced today  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 


I  cannot  impress  upon  my  colleagues 
enough  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
take  action  to  bring  about  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  import  growth. 
Imports  in  textile  and  apparel  trade 
contributed  to  13  percent  of  the  trade 
deficit  last  year. 

Forty  plants  have  closed  in  South 
Carolina  since  January  1984  restating 
in  the  loss  of  over  9,000  Jobs.  The  tex- 
tile industry  makes  up  40  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  base  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Carolina.  In  1981  cor- 
porate taxes  paid  by  the  industry  were 
$10.4  million.  By  1983  that  figure  had 
fallen  to  $4.9  million. 

The  Multlflber  Arrangement  has 
been  the  guiding  principle  under 
which  the  United  States  has  operated 
our  textile  and  apparel  trade  program- 
However,  the  ciurrent  program  is  being 
flagrantly  abused  by  the  misguided 
principles  of  U.S.  officials  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  monitoring,  en- 
forcing, and  implementing  textile  and 
apparel  bllaterlal  trade  agreements 
with  the  41  countries  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  MFA.  and  these  agree- 
ments cover  70  percent  of  United 
States  imports  in  textiles.  However, 
imports  have  grown  from  5.8  billion 
square  yards  in  1981  to  10.3  billion  In 
1084,  and  market  penetration  has  in- 
creased from  25  percent  a  few  years 
ago  to  35  percent.  If  the  current  trend 
continues,  this  figiire  is  expected  to 
reach  50  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

A  recent  report  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  concluded  that 
Chinese  imports  alone  are  running  at 
a  rate  of  $1.1  billion  this  year,  are 
likely  to  reach  $1.2  billion  in  1086  and 
$1.3  billion  the  following  year.  The 
report  also  revealed  that  U.S.  produc- 
tion losses  are  the  direct  result  of  this 
import  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  continue  to 
let  the  textile  and  apparel  workers  of 
this  country  down.  The  economic  con- 
ditions of  this  country  and  other  na- 
tions, the  free  trade  philosophy  of  this 
administration,  and  the  priority  for- 
eign policy  interests  have  on  our  trade 
policy  are  destroying  domestic  indus- 
tries. It  is  imperative  for  the  Congress 
to  take  action  now  to  establish  a  more 
equitable  trade  policy. 

The  measure  that  has  been  intro- 
duced today.  The  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985,  goes 
after  the  intent  of  the  Multlflber  Ar- 
rangement. This  legislation  proposes 
limits  on  imports  from  exporting  coun- 
tries at  growth  rates  provided  for  in 
the  latest  extension  of  the  MFA  which 
took  place  in  1981.  By  staying  within 
the  realm  of  the  MFA,  smaller  coun- 
tries are  given  a  greater  share  of  the 
U.S.  market.  As  an  enforcement  tool, 
an  import  licensing  system  is  being 
proposed  which  will  be  established  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

You  are  going  to  hear  all  kinds  of 
comments  from  individuals  who  would 


like  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The 
revenues  that  could  be  realized  in  our 
Federal  Treasury  from  stringent  en- 
forcement of  trade  agreements,  how- 
ever, particularly  in  the  collection  of 
tariffs,  are  tremendous.  Additionally, 
there  exist  a  great  potential  for  reduc- 
ing the  burden  on  tax  expenditures  for 
basic  human  service  programs  to  sup- 
port, unemployed  textile  and  apparel 
workers,  and  for  collecting  corporate, 
sales,  and  property  taxes  to  help  sup- 
port the  defense  of  this  Nation.  I  hope 
opponents  of  this  measure  wlU  consid- 
er some  of  these  issues  before  attempt- 
ing to  oppose  this  legislation. 

The  trade  remedy  reform  legislation 
which  was  so  ably  handled  last  year  by 
my  colleague  who  chairs  the  House 
Trade  Subcommittee,  Chairman  On- 
BOHS,  attempted  to  go  after  some  of 
the  sophisticated  techniques  that  are 
being  employed  by  other  countries  to 
circumvent  trade  arrangements.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  the  attention 
he  has  given  to  the  textile  and  apparel 
industry's  concerns  and  certainly  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and  our 
colleague,  Ed  Jnnuirs,  chairman  of 
the  textile  caucus,  in  getting  this  bill 
adopted  by  the  House  this  year. 

Bfr.  JENKINS.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues, and  in  conclusion,  let  me 
simply  say  that  this  is  not  a  regional 
problem.  Forty-eight  of  the  fifty 
States  have  considerable  employmc.t 
in  these  areas.  This  is  a  time  that  is 
critical  to  this  particular  industry. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  with  us 
in  this  legislation  to  save  one  of  our 
most  basic  industries. 
•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
wlU  it  take  for  the  United  States  to 
take  serious,  direct,  and  comprehen- 
sive action  to  achieve  true  reciprocity 
in  international  trade?  Despite  the 
over  $130  billion  trade  deficit  we  face 
this  year,  and  despite  our  trading  ad- 
versaries' refusal  to  give  us  the  same 
degree  of  access  to  their  markets  as 
they  have  to  ours,  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  making  little  substantive 
progress  in  securing  true,  fair  trade 
for  U.S.  industries  in  the  international 
marketplace. 

Imports  of  fiber,  fabric,  and  apparel 
have  grown  dramatically  during  the 
last  2  years,  with  apparel  imports 
reaching  almost  50  percent  of  the  UJS. 
market.  Textile  and  apparel  imports 
have  also  grown  at  an  alarming  rate, 
reaching  a  32-percent  growth  rate 
during  1984. 

The  textile  apparel  trade  deficit  in 
the  United  States  has  grown  to  $16  bil- 
lion, accoimting  for  13  percent  of  the 
Nation's  trade  deficit. 

In  Alabama,  where  manufacturing 
industries  are  tied  more  closely  to  eco- 
nomic conditions  outside  the  State 
than  are  those  of  most  Southeastern 
States,  the  strong  value  of  the  UJB. 


dollar  and  foreign  c(Knpetition  have 
had  a  particularly  negative  effect. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industries 
account  for  100,000  Jobs  and  $2  billion 
a  year  in  Alabama.  Foreign  imports, 
however,  are  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  5,000  Jobs  during  the  last  12  months 
alone. 

Nationwide,  since  1981,  500,000  Job 
opportunities  have  been  lost  and 
dozens  of  plants  have  closed  because 
of  the  import  problem. 

In  order  to  stem  the  growing  tide  of 
textile  and  apparel  imports  and  re- 
store industrial  competitiveness  to 
manufacturers  in  Alabama  and  across 
the  Nation,  I  strongly  support  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985,  which  would  slow 
the  flood  of  textile  imports  by  replac- 
ing the  country-by-country  import 
quotas  established  under  current  trade 
agreements  with  an  overall  quota  for 
all  imports  into  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  the  country  of  origin. 

This  legislation  would  not  change 
existing  trade  laws,  but  would  put 
"teeth"  into  current  laws  designed  to 
set  limits  on  imports  from  major  ex- 
porting countries. 

The  overall  global  quota  that  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985  would  establish 
would  prevent  the  big  five  fiber  ex- 
porters. Taiwan.  South  Korea.  Hong 
Kong.  China,  and  Japan,  from  shifting 
part  of  their  market  to  smaller  coun- 
tries to  avoid  quota  restrictions. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  stop  talking 
about  taking  action  to  stop  the  foreign 
imports  that  are  stalling  our  industries 
and  stealing  our  Jobs.  It  is  time  to  act. 
The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  can  provide  a  way  for 
the  textile  industry,  as  well  as  steel 
and  all  our  industries,  to  fight  foreign 
competitors  and  achieve  true  reciproci- 
ty and  fairness  in  trade.* 
•  Mr.  BROTHHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
introducing  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985. 

The  introduction  of  this  significant 
and  timely  piece  of  legislation  \s  im- 
portant to  this  Nation's  economy,  as 
well  as  to  more  than  2  million  textile 
and  apparel  employees  across  the 
Nation. 

Accounting  for  $45  billion  of  our 
gross  national  product,  the  textile  in- 
dustry's contribution  to  the  economy 
exceeds  that  of  the  auto  industry,  pe- 
troleum refining,  or  aerospace  indus- 
tries, to  name  a  few.  One  out  of  every 
10  Jobs  in  manufacturing  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try—accounting for  a  greater  share 
than  steel  and  automobiles  combined. 

The  unwarranted  and  imprecedent- 
ed  rate  at  which  imports  are  entering 
this  country  demands  strong  action. 
That  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

If  current  Import  trends  continue, 
by  1995  our  Nation  will  no  longer  have 
a  textile  industry.  Imports  of  fiber. 


textiles,  and  apparel  have  far  out- 
paced the  growth  of  the  domestic 
market,  resulting  in  Job  losses,  cur- 
taUed  production,  and  a  rash  of  plant 
closings.  Last  year,  in  North  Carolina 
alone,  43  plants  closed  displacing  some 
18,000  employees. 

This  problem  is  not  confined  to  the 
eastern  seaboard— it  is  a  national 
crisis.  The  United  States  market  is  vir- 
tually the  only  market  in  the  world 
that  other  textile  and  apparel  produc- 
ing countries  target  for  growth  and 
possible  takeover  yet  an  estimated  75 
percent  of  the  world's  nations  are 
managed  by  governments  that  unfair- 
ly subsidize  their  industries'  exports 
and  protect  their  own  markets. 

It  is  difficult  to  compete  with  na- 
tions which  do  not  know  the  definition 
of  the  word  "minimum  wage"  which 
pay  the  equivalent  of  16  cents  per 
hour;  have  no  regulatory  overhead  nor 
a  concern  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
their  employees.  Instead,  they  expend 
their  energies  acquiring  U.S.  dollars 
and  buying  U.S.  market  share  at  any 
cost. 

International  textUe  trade  is  gov- 
erned by  the  multlflber  arrangement 
which  was  put  into  force  in  1974.  The 
MFA  is  designed  to  provide  orderly 
growth  and  states  that  imports  from 
the  low-cost  exporting  countries  can 
be  dealt  with  through  quota  arrange- 
ments. Signed  by  41  countries,  the 
MFA  provides  for  a  6-percent  annual 
rate  of  growth  for  textile  imports  for 
most  exporting  countries  and  a  lower 
growth  from  major  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  MFA's  re- 
newal in  loai,  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  19  per- 
cent per  year.  In  1984.  imports  soared 
32  percent  over  the  1983  levels.  At  the 
same  time,  the  UJS.  market  grew  a 
mere  1  percent. 

The  domestic  textile  industry  has 
spent  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  the 
past  two  decades  to  become  the  most 
modem  and  most  productive  in  the 
world.  The  resulting  productivity  in- 
creases have  been  significantly  greater 
than  the  rate  of  productivity  growth 
for  all  of  U.S.  manufacturing.  Despite 
those  achievements,  the  U.S.  manufac- 
turers continue  to  lose  market  share. 

It  is  estimated  that  43  out  of  every 
100    apparel    garments    sold    in    the 
United   States    have    been    manufac- 
tured abroad.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
MFA.  despite  its  best  intentions,  is  not  * 
worldng— and     something     must     be^ 
done.  In  addition,  current  agreements' 
cover  only  about  65  percent  of  imports 
and  set  quotas  only  on  some  products 
from    some    countries.    Furthermore, 
fibers  such  as  silk,  linen,  and  ramie  are 
not  even  covered. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today,  applies  MFA-prescribed 
import  growth  rates  to  the  major  low- 
wage.  Far  Eastern  producers  of  textile 


and  apparel  products.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  allows  less  developed 
countries,  such  as  those  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin,  to  increase  their  textile 
exports  to  the  United  SUtes.  No  new 
restrictions  are  placed  on  imports 
from  our  closest  neighbors  and  allies, 
such  as  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  West- 
em  European  countries. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
this  endeavor  today.  Clearly,  the  Tex- 
tUe and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  1985,  when  enacted,  will  become 
our  most  basic  tool,  consistent  with 
the  MFA.  toward  bringing  more  fair- 
ness and  stability  to  the  worldwide 
textile  and  apparel  trade.* 
*  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
voicing  support  for  free,  fair,  and  open 
trade.  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
such  policies.  I  have  fought  against 
embargoes.  I  have  fought  against  for- 
eign quotas  and  trade  restrictions. 
And,  I  have  fought  against  abusive 
shipping  limitations.  Recently,' I  intro- 
duced the  fair  trade  in  agricultiu%  bill, 
which  is  designed  to  encourage  trade 
and  force  other  nations  to  open  their 
markets. 


During  the  past  decade,  I  have  seen 
trade  restrictions  badtfire  against 
American  producers,  farmer  and  in- 
dustrial worker  alike.  The  country-of- 
origin  textile  import  rules  provide  a 
clear  example  of  an  American  trade 
restriction  initiative  gone  astray. 
China,  a  leading  purchaser  of  Ameri- 
can grain,  has  made  no  secret  of  its 
dissatisfaction  over  the  new  textile 
country-of-origin  rules.  FRC  officials 
stated  that  these  regulations,  "will 
certainly  do  harm  to  the  smooth  de- 
velopment of  Sino-United  States 
trade."  The  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  estimates  that  con- 
flicts with  China  over  textile  trade 
have  resulted  in  U.S.  wheat  sales 
losses  of  $1  billion  over  two  seasons.  It 
seems  clear  to  me,  that  these  regula- 
tions, which  the  United  States  has  ini- 
tiated on  its  own  and  not  in  response 
to  Chinese  trade  restrictions,  have 
forced  the  Chinese  to  retaliate  against 
the  U.S.  textile  policy.  I  am  afraid  the 
additional  restrictions  which  are  pro- 
posed today  would  only  worsen  the 
trade  relationship  we  have  with  China 
today. 

We  need  to  take  acticm  to  encourage 
free,  open,  and  fair  trade.  In  the  case 
of  textiles  the  United  States  is  initiat- 
ing its  own  barriers.  China  has  and  is 
likely  to  continue  its  trade  reciprocity 
policy.  That  is  to  be  expected.  It's 
something  that  I  feel  the  United 
States  needs  to  do  more  of  against  na- 
tions which  limit  our  access  to  their 
markets.  But,  this  is  one  case  where 
we  are  shuning  an  open  trade  partner. 
Such  action  wlU  only  backfire  on 
American  producers  and  consumers.* 
*  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  the 
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textile  caucus  today  In  introducinc  leg- 
islation which  will  restore  fairness  to 
international  competition  in  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry.  This  legisla- 
tion, the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  of  1985,  will  go  a 
long  way  in  addressing  what  is  now 
the  largest  trade  deficit  in  the  history 
of  this  industry. 

We  use  vague  words  like  "trade  defi- 
cit." but  to  put  it  in  more  concrete 
terms,  a  trade  deficit  means  a  Job  defi- 
cit. Unfair  foreign  competition  has 
cost  my  district  thousands  of  Jobs,  in 
plant  closings  and  in  potential  Jobs 
that  were  lost  to  foreign  competitors 
subsidized  by  their  government.  And  if 
this  weren't  bad  enough,  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try have  not  been  able  to  participate 
in  one  of  the  strongest  economic  re- 
coveries since  World  War  II. 

This  bill  does  not  close  our  market 
to  foreign  competition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  make  that  clear.  It  enforces 
the  original  agreements  made  under 
the  multifiber  arrangement,  which 
were  designed  to  provide  orderly 
growth  of  textUe  and  apparel  imports. 
Its  purpose  as  agreed  to  by  developing 
countries  and  the  United  States  was  to 
provide  access  to  our  market  in  a  way 
that  it  would  not  cost  American  Jobs. 
The  multifiber  arrangement  agree- 
ment has  not  been  lived  up  to  by  these 
countries  and  the  TextUe  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  will  simply 
make  sure  that  the  flow  of  imports 
into  the  United  States  does  not  under- 
mine our  Job-providing  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry. 

When  you  think  about  it.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  kind  of  arrangement  can  only 
benefit  countries  who  export  to  the 
United  States.  If  textile,  apparel,  and 
fiber  imports  continue  to  flood  our 
market,  it  won't  be  Just  these  manu- 
facturers who  are  hurt.  Related  indus- 
tries will  be  hurt.  A  weakened  econo- 
my will  be  the  result,  and  people  won't 
have  the  money  to  purchase  U.S. 
goods,  much  less  these  imports. 

Let's  give  our  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry a  chance  to  compete  on  a  level 
playing  field.  They  want  to  compete, 
they  want  Jobs,  they  want  our  support. 
Let's  all  support  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985. 
Thank  you.« 

•  Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985.  I  have  Joined  with  117  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as 
cosponsors  on  this  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  congressional  textile  caucus 
and  its  chairman,  my  distinguished 
coUeague  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Ed  Jdi- 
KiMS.  for  the  formulation  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

To  put  it  simply,  this  legislation  is 
about  Jobs— 240.000  Jobs  to  be  exact. 
That  is  the  number  of  Americans  who 
will  be  put  out  of  work  this  year  if  we 


do  not  act  now  to  stem  the  growing 
tide  of  foregln  textile  imports.  I  know 
that  this  legislation  is  needed  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  Georgia.  I  know 
because  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  my  constituent  who  are 
terrified  of  losing  their  llveUhood— 
their  textile  mill  Jobs.  I  know  because 
on  every  trip  to  my  district.  I  am  faced 
with  another  textile  plant  closing  and 
another  thousand  of  my  constituents 
who  are  unemployed  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  I  know  this  situation  is 
not  unique  to  the  Seventh  District;  it 
is  not  unique  to  Georgia.  This  is  a 
problem  of  national  importance,  evi- 
denced sop  will  by  the  177  signatures 
on  this  legislation. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  of  1985  will  not  inhibit 
free  trade;  it  wlU  permit  fair  trade.  It 
will  permit  the  recovery  of  a  viatal 
U.S.  domestic  industry  and  create  and 
save  thousands  of  Jobs  for  U.S.  work- 
ers. This  bill  will  provide  orderly  and 
nondisruptive  growth  of  imports  of  all 
textile,  fiber,  and  apparel  products.  It 
will  set  limits  on  imports  from  major 
exporting  countries  at  levels  which 
permit  the  U.S.  fiber,  textile,  and  ap- 
parel industry  to  recover  market  share 
and  U.S.  Jobs  lost  to  imports  over  the 
past  several  years.  It  will  allow  the 
smaller  developing  nations  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Increase  their  share  of  the 
U.S.  market.  In  other  words,  it  will 
give  the  American  textile  industry  a 
fair  chance  to  compete  for  their  share 
of  the  available  market. 

The  textile  employees  in  the  Sev- 
enth District,  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
the  Nation  should  not  be  foreced  to 
pay  for  the  erosion  of  our  trade  and 
importation  policies  with  their  Jobs. 
We  must  act  now  to  insiire  that  the 
American  textUe  worker  wiU  continue 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  produce 
with  pride,  products  bearing  the  label 
"Made  in  America." 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  cosponsorlng  and  supporting  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  which 
wUl  establish  a  viable  market  for 
American  textUe  products,  strengthen 
the  American  textUe  industry  and  save 
thousands  of  our  constituents'  Jobs.* 


THE  JOURNAL  VOTE  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkkr]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  really 
had  not  planned  to  take  any  time  this 
evening  untU  we  had  an  incident  on 
the  floor  earlier  today  where  we  en- 
gaged in  some  rather  harsh  discussion 
over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  have  Journal  votes  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day.  and  in  the 
course  of  that  discussion,  I  was  person- 
aUy  singled  out  as  an  abuser  of  the 
Journal  vote  problem. 


I  guess  I  have  a  couple  of  problems 
with  the  way  the  whole  thing  was  han- 
dled. First  of  aU.  I  realise  you  have  to 
have  a  tough  skin  in  this  place,  and 
being  on  the  floor  aU  the  time,  like  I 
am.  I  have  normally  had  to  have  a 
tougher  skin  than  most,  but  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  a  pattern  that  I  see  de- 
veloping here  where.  Instead  of  dis- 
cussing issues  and  trying  to  focus  on 
issues,  we  have  had  a  pattern  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  of  coming 
on  the  floor  and  personaUy  attacking 
Members  of  Congress.  I  have  found 
this  on  a  couple  of  occasions  during 
the  course  of  this  Congress,  and  I 
know  a  couple  of  my  coUeagues  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  have  found  them- 
selves subjected  to  that  kind  of  per- 
sonal attack.  Evidently  there  is  not 
confidence  that  they  can  reaUy  sustain 
a  point  of  view  and  so,  therefore,  they 
have  to  engage  in  histrionics  of  one 
kind  or  another  aimed  at  individual 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  think  that  is  a  shame  and  it  is  a 
pattern  that  we  ought  to  get  away 
from.  Particularly,  we  ought  to  get 
away  from  this  pattern  of  using  lan- 
guage on  the  floor  that  is  not  only  un- 
parliamentary but  serves  the  legisla- 
tive process  iU  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  might  make  one  other  comment 
also  about  the  characterizations  to  me 
personaUy.  Not  only  did  they  have 
some  problem  with  the  way  in  which 
they  were  handled,  but  it  is  Just  plain 
wrong.  It  Is  dumb  to  say  some  of  the 
things  that  were  said  on  the  floor 
today. 

I  went  back  and  checked  the  Rioou>. 
I  knew  I  had  not  gotten  very  many 
Journal  votes  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  but  I  went  back  and  checked  and 
I  have  asked  for  a  vote  on  the  Journal 
once  in  this  Congress,  once  in  this 
Congress.  So  the  criticisms  out  here  of 
me  today  were  because  I  have  caUed  a 
vote  on  the  Journal  once,  and  I  want 
to  describe  when  that  was.  That  was 
on  the  day  that  we  were  going  to  have 
a  very,  very  important  vote  from  our 
side  of  the  aisle  which  our  leadership 
was  very  interested  in  on  the  Rick 
Mclntsrre  situation  and  my  leadership 
did  ask  me  that  day  to  make  certain 
that  we  got  a  vote  on  the  Journal, 
which  I  was  glad  to  do.  That  is  the  one 
time  that  I  have  gotten  a  vote  on  the 
Journal  and  I  think  it  was  fuUy  Justi- 
fied to  try  to  establish  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  quorum  here  and  Just  who 
was  here,  given  the  fact  that  my  lead- 
ership was  going  to  come  to  the  floor. 
But  if,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  attitude 
that  we  saw  on  the  floor  today  is  going 
to  be  directed  against  one  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  at  one  point  during 
the  year  gotten  a  vote  on  the  Jotimal, 
then  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  you  have  some  problems  on  your 
side  of  the  aisle,  too.  because  I  recall 
you  have  gotten  a  Journal  vote. 
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I  hope  that  along  the  line  that  you 
do  not  have  your  coUeagues  coming 
out  engaging  in  that  kind  of  behavior 
with  regard  to  you,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  anybody  who  has  gotten  one 
Journal  vote  in  the  course  of  this  Con- 
gress may  be  in  danger  of  having  a 
gentleman  come  to  the  floor  and  make 
those  kinds  of  vilifications,  and  that  is 
kind  of  a  shame;  but  let  us  understand 
why  the  Democrats  are  so  upset.  Let 
us  understand  why  they  are  so  upset. 
I  tried  to  explain  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  ALBZAmnl 
today.  He  refused  to  yield  any  further 
because  he  did  not  want  to  hear  the 
truth:  but  the  fact  is  that  the  reason 
why  people  get  Journal  votes  is  to  find 
out  who  is  here  and  whether  or  not 
there  are  enough  people  here  to  do 
business. 

The  reason  we  have  got  to  resort  to 
that  is  because  some  years  ago  in  their 
wisdom  the  Democratic  Party  decided 
that  we  would  no  longer  have  quorum 
calls,  that  we  would  no  longer  have  a 
process  around  here  by  which  we 
could  get  a  quorum  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  to  find  out  who  was  here. 
Now,  that  was  a  Judgment  caU  in  their 
wisdom  and  so  on.  I  happen  to  think  it 
was  wrong,  but  nevertheless,  that  was 
what  they  decided  to  do. 

So  the  one  way  that  you  have  early 
in  the  day  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
there  are  enough  Members  in  town  to 
even  do  business  here  is  to  get  a  vote 
on  the  Journal.  The  other  day  we  were 
very  close  when  a  Journal  vote  took 
place  to  not  having  enough  Members 
in  town  to  even  do  business  here  on 
the  floor;  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Speaker  had  scheduled  a  pro  forma 
session  of  Congress,  we  foimd  that  we 
were  within  a  matter  of  a  couple  of 
people  of  not  having  enough  people  in 
town  to  do  business. 

Now,  does  that  not  raise  some  ques- 
tions in  your  mind?  That  Is  the  ques- 
tion the  Democrats  do  not  want  an- 
swered, because  the  question  is.  Where 
is  my  Congressman?  If  they  are  not  in 
Washington,  they  are  not  available  on 
the  floor  to  do  business  when  the 
House  is  scheduled,  where  are  they? 

WeU.  they  have  pretty  good  answers 
for  that.  They  are  back  in  their  dis- 
tricts doing  this.  that,  or  the  other 
thing  in  their  district,  and  we  do  im- 
portant work  in  our  districts.  I  go 
home  every  week.  We  do  important 
work  in  our  districts,  but  I  manage  to 
maintain  about  a  95-  to  99-percent  at- 
tendance record  and  go  home  every 
week.  Now,  I  realize  that  I  Uve  closer 
than  some  other  Members,  but  never- 
theless, you  can  get  back  and  forth  to 
your  district  and  stiU  be  avaUable  in 
Washington;  so  the  fact  is  that  to  sug- 
gest that  Members  are  back  home, 
that  may  be  vaUd,  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  American  people  elected 
them  not  to  be  here  when  the  House  is 
in  session. 


Now.  the  other  explanation  that  we 
get.  and  we  heard  this  rather  aUuded 
to  in  the  discussions  earUer  today  was. 
well,  we  are  in  committee.  We  are 
doing  important  work  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Well,  the  gentleman  from  Aiicansas 
[Mr.  AuDCAiront]  suggested  that  he 
was  terribly  inconvenienced,  that  he 
was  listening  to  a  very  important  dis- 
cussion on  the  BCX  and  he  was  incon- 
venienced and  had  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

Well,  by  goUy,  is  it  not  a  shame  that 
he  got  himself  elected  to  Congress  and 
he  is  in  fact  inconvenienced  at  times 
by  being  a  legislator. 

One  of  the  duties  that  the  American 
people  expect  of  us  as  legislators  is  to 
be  on  the  floor  here  legislating,  doing 
something. 

Now.  the  fact  is  we  have  not  done 
very  much  so  far  in  this  Congress.  We 
had  another  statistic  read  that  one- 
third  of  aU  the  votes  so  far  have  been 
on  the  JoumaL  The  American  people 
ought  to  ask  this  question.  Why?  Not 
why  ^ve  there  been  votes  on  the 
JounuO.  which  establishes  a  quorum 
to  teU  whether  or  not  a  Congressman 
is  in  town  earning  his  $75,000  a  year; 
that  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
is,  why  have  we  had  so  few  votes  when 
there  are  so  many  important  issues 
facing  the  countiT?  What  has  Con- 
gress been  doing? 

The  fact  is  that  we  had  three  bUls 
on  the  floor  today  that  were  cleared 
up  here  in  the  matter  of  an  hour  or  so 
and  that  is  the  only  business  that  we 
had  scheduled  for  this  entire  week.  We 
have  no  other  legislative  business  on 
the  calendar  for  this  entire  week. 

Now,  the  American  people  do  have 
some  questions,  the  questions  that 
were  raised  here  in  that  debate,  the 
questions  about  why  are  we  not  ad- 
dres^ng  these  problems? 

The  gentleman  tried  to  teU  you  that 
those  problems  are  being  addressed  in 
committee  and  they  need  to  be  in 
those  conmiittees.  WeU,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you.  watch  the  proceedings  on 
TV  and  so  on,  particularly  on  some- 
thing like  C-SPAN.  You  sometimes  see 
committee  hearings,  too. 

I  would  ask  this  question.  Are  those 
seats  filled?  When  you  see  these  com- 
mittee meetings,  are  the  Members  who 
are  not  on  the  floor  because  we  know 
on  the  floor  there  is  nobody  around. 
Tonight  they  are  sweeping  the  Ch^- 
ber  here  showing  that  there  is  nobody 
in  the  Chamber  whUe  we  are  doing 
special  orders. 

WeU.  I  wiU  assure  you  that  this  is 
much  how  the  Chamber  looks  during 
regular  legislative  business.  I  counted 
heads  today  whUe  we  had  three  bUls 
on  the  floor.  During  most  of  the  con- 
sideration of  those  three  bills,  we  had 

five  Members  of  Congress  on  the  floor. 

Ave. 

Now.  the  question  is,  where  were  the 
others?  WeU.  the  others  claim  that 


they  were  in  committees.  Well,  if  they 
were  in  committees,  how  come  when 
we  see  the  committee  hearings  on  TV 
that  we  do  not  see  very  many  Mem- 
bers there,  either.  I  wIU  assure  you 
that  when  I  go  to  my  committee  meet- 
ings, it  is  very  often  that  there  are 
only  one  or  two  of  us  in  those  commit- 
tee rooms. 

WeU.  the  question  is  then.  well,  they 
must  be  doing  something  else  that  is 
important. 

Well,  yes,  they  are  doing  something 
important.  They  say  they  are  back  in 
their  offices  meeting  with  constitu- 
ents, and  that  is  important  and  I  do 
that,  too;  but  I  would  suggest  that  we 
also  have  provision  if  that  is  what  the 
Members  have  to  do.  they  can  meet 
their  constituents  right  here  in  the 
Capitol  BuUding.  We  have  faciUties 
out  here  where  if  you  are  on  the 
House  floor,  you  can  go  out  and  meet 
with  your  constituents,  you  can  do 
that  here. 

See.  I  have  this  beUef  that  one  of 
the  things  that  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  do  is  come  to  the  floor  and 
listen  to  the  debate  from  time  to  time. 
They  ought  to  be  hearing  about  these 
bills.  I  think  it  is  a  UtUe  disturbing 
that  we  were  passing  bills  that  author- 
ized $46  mllUon  in  budget-busting 
money  today  and  we  only  had  five 
Members  on  the  floor  to  listen  to  the 
debate. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  got  real  problems  around 
here  and  that  maylie  Members  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  required  to  be  on  the 
floor.  Maybe  it  is  not  such  a  bad  thing 
to  establish  a  quorum  from  time  to 
time.  Maybe  the  American  people  are 
interested  in  finding  out  whether  their 
Member  of  Congress  is  in  town  to  do 
business.  Maybe  they  are  interested  in 
finding  out  whether  or  not  the  guy  is 
earning  the  $75,000  a  year  they  are 
paying  him. 

I  think  we  have  a  problem,  when 
what  is  really  hi«>pening  around  here 
is  that  the  floor  has  become  a  place 
not  to  be.  in  many  Members'  minds. 
BCany  Members  of  Congress  wiU  teU 
you  that  they  think  the  floor  is  super- 
fluous to  their  activities,  that  what 
they  reaUy  do,  they  are  committee-ori- 
ented Congressmen  and  many  of  them 
do  very  valuable  woik  in  committees; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  committees  are 
supposed  to  be  that  unit  that  helps 
sift  through  legislation  so  decisions 
ran  be  properly  arrived  at  on  the  floor; 
but  what  we  hear  aU  too  often  now  is 
the  fact  that  once  the  biU  comes  out 
of  committee,  we  are  Just  supposed  to 
ratify  it  on  the  floor  as  though  we  had 
no  power  on  the  floor  to  do  anything 
about  their  biUs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  more  and  more  bills  coming 
out  here  imder  closed  rules  so  that  we 
have  very  Uttle  in  the  way  of  options 
on  the  House  floor.  I  think  that  is  a 
disturbing  trend.  I  think  that  is  some- 
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thing  the  American  people  ought  to 
fear,  because  the  fact  is  as  we  have 
become  more  and  more  closed,  as  we 
have  had  less  and  less  participation  by 
the  whole  body  in  legislation,  that  the 
deficits  have  mounted  more  and  more. 
We  have  done  more  and  more  spend- 
ing. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  in 
the  problem  that  we  are  in  is  because 
we  figure  out  ways  so  that  Members 
are  not  truly  held  accountable. 

The  reason  we  do  not  want  to  vote 
around  here,  the  reason  we  do  not 
want  Journal  votes,  in  fact  we  do  not 
like  votes  on  spending  bills,  we  do  not 
like  votes  of  any  kind,  is  that  people 
can  be  held  accountable  for  their 
votes. 

I  assure  you  it  is  not  Just  Journal 
votes  that  people  are  concerned  about 
that  I  call  from  time  to  time.  There 
were  people  today  who  were  upset  be- 
cause I  got  votes  on  the  two  bills  that 
we  had  before  us,  the  two  bills  that 
authorized  $46  million  in  spending 
that  was  not  in  the  President's  budget. 
There  were  people  that  did  not  like  to 
vote  on  that,  because  they  do  not  want 
someone  going  back  to  their  district 
saying:  "Why  would  you  vote  for  bills 
like  that?" 

They  do  not  want  to  be  held  ac- 
coimtable.  So  that  is  the  real  issue 
here  and  it  seems  to  me  accountability 
in  this  place  is  what  it  is  all  about. 
You  ought  to  be  accountable  for  being 
here  and  you  ought  to  be  accountable 
for  the  votes  that  are  taken  while  you 
are  here. 

Mr.  EKDRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiUthe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Surely,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  OakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  part  of  the  concern  of 
some  Members  of  Congress  is  not 
about  voting  on  bills  of  the  type  that 
we  voted  on  today,  but  the  concern 
that  has  been  expressed  to  the  gentle- 
man before  and  to  others  about  the 
nuisance  votes,  the  vote  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  House  session  to  approve 
the  Journal,  which  the  gentleman 
knows  is  called  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, sometimes  to  break  up  a  commit- 
tee hearing,  other  times  for  other 
strategy  purposes,  but  almost  always 
increasingly  these  days  to  annoy 
people,  to  be  Just  nuisance  votes. 

It  is  like  sitting  in  a  committee  meet- 
ing at  the  local  club  or  lodge  back 
home  and  someone  says:  "We  would 
like  to  hear  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,"  and  someone  reads  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  and  then 
someone  says:  "Can  we  approve  the 
minutes?"  And  someone  in  the  dub 
says:  "I  demand  that  we  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  approving  those  minutes." 

That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  goes 
on  around  here  and  that  is  the  Idnd  of 
thing  we  are  concerned  about.  I  do  not 
mind  votes  on  substance,  but  the  gen- 


tleman knows  and  I  know  that  there 
are  votes  called  around  here  increas- 
ingly these  days  that  are  nuisance 
votes  that  waste  the  gentleman's  time, 
and  my  time,  and  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  WALKEai.  I  would  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  with  regard  to  any  per- 
sonal participation  I  have  had.  I  have 
never  called  a  vote  where  I  did  not 
have  some  reason  for  it. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
thus  far  in  this  Congress,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  I  have  called  one  Jour- 
nal vote  this  year. 

Now.  we  had  some  gentleman  out 
here  on  the  floor  that  were  vilifying 
me  earlier  about  Journal  votes. 

I  have  called  one  Journal  vote  thus 
far  in  this  Congress  and  it  was  on  the 
day  that  we  voted  on  Rick  Mclntyre 
and  my  leadership  throught  that  it 
was  important  to  get  a  Journal  vote 
that  day  to  see  whether  or  not  we  had 
a  quonmi  in  town,  since  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  Monday. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question?     

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
How  many  Journal  votes  did  you  call 
in  the  98th  Congress? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  was  not  more  than 
three  or  four.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  I  did  not  call  very 
numy  Journal  votes  in  the  past  Con- 
gress either.  And  in  each  case  where  I 
have,  where  I  called  a  Journal  vote, 
there  was  some  purpose  behind  the 
Journal  vote  being  called.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  proper  to  engage  In 
harassment  kinds  of  techniques  that 
are  without  any  kind  of  purpose.  But  I 
do  think  that  there  are  times  when  it 
is  exremely  important  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  we  have  got  a  quorum 
in  this  town  to  do  business. 

And  it  is  your  party,  through  your 
rules,  that  have  eliminated  the  oiH>or- 
timity  to  first  of  all  get  a  quorum  call 
at  the  begiiming  of  the  day  and  then 
most  recently  you  have  eliminated  the 
ability  of  the  minority  to  call  a 
quorum  Just  before  we  discuss  major 
legislation  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
there  are  enough  people  in  town  to 
consider  that  legislation. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  WIU 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
fact  you  indicate  you  have  called  very 
few  votes,  or  very  few  votes  on  the 
Journal,  does  that  suggest  that  you 
are  not  doing  it  because  you  do  not 
want  to  call  for  nuisance  votes  and 
therefore  those  who  are  calling  for 
them  probably  are  doing  so? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all.  I  say  in  terms  of  when  I  have 


called  Journal  votes  there  has  always 
been  some  purpose  behind  it.  I  have  to 
assume  that  the  Members  who  call 
Journal  votes,  including  Members  of 
your  side  who  call  Journal  votes,  do  it 
with  some  purpose. 

I  understand  that  the  Journal  vote 
was  called  the  other  day  by  your  side 
so  that  we  could  get  enough  Members 
on  the  floor  to  hear  the  President  of 
Italy  speak.  Now.  in  some  people's 
mind  that  may  not  be  a  very  good 
reason  for  calling  a  Journal  vote. 
There  was  not  business  that  was  going 
to  follow  after  it.  If  people  wanted  to 
come  to  hear  the  President  of  Italy  it 
might  be  a  good  reason  for  them  to 
Just  come.  But  your  side  decide  to  call 
a  Journal  vote  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  WIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  I  assume  it  was 
a  good  reason.  I  assume  that  my  side 
has  good  reason  when  we  call  Journal 
votes. 

Ui.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  knows  that  most  of 
the  votes  on  the  Journal  around  here 
are  called  from  that  side  of  the  aisle. 
And  many  of  us  Just  think  it  is  a  nui- 
sance. 

But  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  your  notion  that  we  ought  to 
vote  on  issues  around  here.  I  like  to 
have  votes  on  issues. 

I  do  think  it  is  probably  a  disservice 
to  suggest  to  people  who  are  involved 
in  these  proceedings,  who  watch  these 
proceedings  that  people  who  are  not 
on  the  floor  during  a  debate  are  not 
involved  in  the  public  work. 

As  you  know,  there  are  many  com- 
mittee hearings  going  on  during  pro- 
ceedings on  the  floor.  There  are  many 
other  things. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  said  that. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  No, 
but  you  suggested  that  the  absence  of 
a  number  of  people  on  the  floor 
during  a  debate  on  an  issue  is  some- 
how probably  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress not  responding  to  their  duties  in 
an  appropriate  way. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time, 
that  one  of  the  pfoblems  I  have  got 
with  that  argument  is  the  fact  that  I 
also  try  to  have  a  pretty  good  attend- 
ance record  in  my  committees.  When  I 
go  to  those  committees  I  do  not  find 
very  many  Members  of  Congress 
around  then  either. 

The  question  is  where  are  they.  If 
they  are  not  in  committee  and  they 
are  not  on  the  floor,  where  are  they? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  E>akota.  Is 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
really  suggesting  that  the  people  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  people  on 


this  side  of  the  aisle,  are  not  working 
pretty  hard? 

The  fact  is  most  of  the  people  that  I 
know  around  here  are  either  on  the 
floor,  in  committee,  in  their  office 
working  very,  very  hard,  very  long 
hours,  on  public  business.  And  I  wlU 
tell  you  what.  I  have  worked  at  a 
number  of  Joba,  as  have  you.  I  am 
sure,  and  I  would  say  that  the  people 
that  serve  in  this  body  work  harder 
than  most  of  the  people  I  have  ever 
worked  with  in  my  entire  life.  And  you 
are  suggesting  something  other  than 
that.  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  tt\e  gentle- 
man makes  a  good  point.  I  think  there 
is  an  awful  lot  of  hard  work  that  goes 
on  around  here.  The  question  I  have 
is:  doing  what?  I  am  Just  raising  the 
point  with  the  gentleman. 

We  know  the  people  are  not  here  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
What  does  the  gentleman  think  they 
are  doing?  

Mr.  WALKER.  And  I  assume  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  time  being  spent 
working  in  offices  that  is  constituency- 
oriented  kinds  of  mail  and  so  on.  You 
know,  that  is  certainly  a  legitimate  ac- 
tivity. 

But  the  fact  is  that  my  point  is  that 
we  have  been  elected  to  be  legislators 
here.  And  we  have  not  been  elected  to 
be  professional  politicians  all  of  the 
time  that  are  serving  a  number  of  ends 
and  may  be  working  very  hard.  But 
the  fact  is  that  I  think  that  one  of  the 
main  things  we  were  elected  to  do  was 
to  be  on  the  floor  listening  to  debate, 
and  putidpating  in  debate,  and  seeing 
to  it  that  the  issues  that  are  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  to  the  country  are  resolved 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  own  con- 
stituents. And.  you  know.  I  see  none  of 
that.  I  see  no  attempts  around  here  to 
schedule  in  a  way  that  relieves  Mem- 
bers of  the  conflicts. 

For  example,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  things  we  might  be  able  to  do  is 
reduce  the  number  of  subcommittees 
in  this  place,  thereby  reduce  the 
amounts  of  money  that  are  spent  for 
that  activity.  Reduce  maybe  even  the 
number  of  full  committees  so  that  in 
fact  we  could  have  committee  meet- 
ings at  times  when  the  House  was  not 
meeting,  so  that  Members  could  fulfill 
both  sets  of  duties.  And  we  would  be 
able  to  have  people  fully  participating 
in  the  legislative  process. 

I  see  no  movement  toward  that 
whatsover.  In  fact,  it  moves  Just  the 
opposite  direction.  We  expand  commit- 
tees. We  had  three  select  committees 
on  the  floor  the  other  day  for  iMDprov- 
al.  We  keep  expanding  these  little  bas- 
tions of  power  around  here  rather 
than  contracting  them. 

And  the  gentleman  makes  a  valid 
point.  But  it  is  a  valid  point  that  de- 
serves correction  and  we  are  not 
moving  toward  correcting  it:  we  are 
moving  toward  aggravating  it. 


Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
guess  I  did  not  understand.  Aggravat- 
ing what  p(^nt? 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  are  aggravating 
the  problem  of  Members  not  being 
able  to  partidpate  because  they  are 
doing  other  things. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  that  is  that  it  is 
the  20th  century.  Now,  30  or  40  years 
ago  people  would  come  here  in  Janu- 
ary and  they  would  not  go  home  untU 
Congress  adjourned  in  late  May. 
These  days,  as  you  know.  Congress 
begins  in  January  and  increasingly  it 
is  a  complex  sodety  in  which  we  live, 
and  we  have  a  completely  different  set 
of  problraos  that  we  face.  We  have  a 
completely  different  kind  of  country. 
And.  inddentally.  we  have  made  in- 
credible progress,  much,  much  of 
which  has  come  from  the  right  kind  of 
decisions  being  made  by  honorable 
men  and  women  from  your  side  of  the 
aisle  and  mine  here  in  this  body  and 
over  in  the  other  body.  And  we  have  a 
different  kind  of  a  day. 

This  Job.  imfortunately.  has  become 
an  all-year  Job  with  hundreds  of  de- 
mands on  the  time  of  people  who  serve 
in  this  body.  And  the  only  reason  I 
stood  up  was  that  I  was  a  little  con- 
cerned about  your  suggestion  to  some- 
one who  might  be  watching  or  listen- 
ing that  those  who  do  not  participate 
in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  are 
probably  not  pajrlng  attention  to  their 
duties  as  legislators.  And  now  I  know 
that  you  know— — 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  suggesting,  I  am 
suggesting 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  suggesting  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  would  suggest  to 
the  country  at  large  that  for  many 
Members  of  Congress,  floor  activity 
has  a  very,  very  low  rank  in  terms  of 
their  personal  time  spent  as  legisla- 
tors. And  why  they  deeply  resent 
being  called  over  here  for  nearly  any 
vote  is  because  it  takes  away  from 
what  they  regard  as  being  far  more 
important  than  anything  that  is  going 
on  on  the  floor.  And  I  would  simply 
suggest  that  in  terms  of  policy  that 
there  is  no  more  important  role  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  than  to  be  on  the 
floor  voting  and  to  be  aceoimtable  for 
those  votes. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  probably  remembers  that 
last  year  one  of  the  more  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress  retired; 
in  fact  he  was  from  your  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  one  of  the  suggestions  he 
made  was  that  much  of  the  good  work 
is  not  done  on  the  floor;  it  is  done  in 
the  committees  and  it  is  done  in  the  ad 
hoc  meetings  and  so  on.  and  that  a  lot 
of  the  folks  that  take  the  floor,  at 
least  some  of  the  folks  that  take  the 
floor  today,  take  the  floor  for  their 
own  puriXMes,  to  demonstrate  and  to 


show  and  to  do  whatever  they  do.  But 
a  lot  of  very  constructive  worii  in  this 
Congress  is  not  done  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  think  that  is  a  point  well 
taken.         

Mr.  WALKER.  I  recognize  that  and 
it  is  the  same  few  people  who,  for  in- 
stance, use  the  committee  structure, 
and  use  all  of  these  subcommittees 
that  we  have  created  around  here,  to 
hold  fancy  hearings  and  to  attract  the 
TV  cameras.  In  other  words,  we  have 
that  process.  It  is  not  Just  the  floor 
process.  We  have  that  process  that 
goes  on  around  here,  too. 

One  of  the  ways  of  figuring  out 
whether  or  not  you  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful chairmanship,  it  looks  to  me 
like  around  here,  is  how  many  times 
you  had  multiple  television  cameras  in 
the  room  for  your  particular  hearings. 
And  so  sometimes  the  hearings  are 
held  not  so  much  because  they  are 
going  to  have  an  impact  on  national 
policy  but  because  they  Imow  it  is  an 
issue  that  the  media  is  interested  in 
and  it  wiU  attract  a  lot  of  media  atten- 
tion. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  problem  he  outlines  may 
indeed  be  a  problem,  but  it  is  a  prob- 
lem not  Just  in  the  floor  activities;  it  is 
a  problem  in  committee  activities  as 
well,  and  that  my  problem  with  all  of 
that  is  that  ultimately  the  main  place 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  held  ac- 
countable for  what  they  do  is  here  on 
the  floor  where  their  voting  records 
are  established. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Would  the  gentleman  srield  again? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  it  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  we  put  more  empha- 
sis on  floor  activity. 

Bfr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Will 
the  gentleman  shield  again? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  You 
well  understand.  I  am  sure,  that  many 
of  us  in  Congress  cast  more  votes  in  a 
committee  than  we  do  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Day  after  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week  we  cast  vote  after 
vote  in  our  respective  committees. 
That.  too.  is  representing  our  constitu- 
ents. And  often  there  is  a  choice.  Do 
you  spend  your  afternoon  on  the  floor 
over  here,  as  some  people  do  almost  all 
of  the  time,  or  are  you  in  a  committee 
considering  the  genesis  of  public 
policy  and  casting  respective  votes  in 
that  committee  on  that  public  policy. 

The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to^say  to 
the  gentleman  and  the  people  who 
watch  this  proceeding  is  that  there  are 
dozens  of  demands  on  time,  and  this  is 
not  the  only  place  where  you  create  a 
public  record  as  a  legislator. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  are  a  couple  of 
points  I  would  make  with  the  gentle- 
man. First  of  all,  there  are  very  few 
days  in  committee  where  you  are  cast- 
ing votes,  that  in  large  part  your  time 
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in  committee  is  spent  in  hearings,  and 
that  there  are  a  whole  variety  of  hear- 
ings, and  that  relatively  few  of  your 
days— some  consecutive  days  and  so 
on.  and  depending  upon  what  bill  is 
being  considered  it  can  be  a  period  of 
time  during  which  you  are  casting 
votes,  but  relatively  few— and  the 
other  problem  with  that  contention  is 
the  fact  that  in  your  committee  you 
address  a  very  narrow  range  of  sub- 
jects. You  develop  expertise  in  a  very, 
very  narrow  range  of  subjects  and  you 
spend  your  time  on  that  narrow  range 
of  subjects. 

D  1820 

So  that  your  constituents  in  evaluat- 
ing your  public  record  based  upon 
your  committee  votes  have  only  a 
very,  very  specific  kind  of  issue.  That 
fact  is  your  expertise  there  is  enough 
that  for  most  of  your  constituents  the 
issues  are  so  technical  at  the  commit- 
tee level  that  they  are  never  certain 
Just  exactly  what  it  was  that  was  going 
on. 

It  is  out  here  on  the  floor  where  you 
as  a  generalist  legislator  are  chal- 
lenged, where  really  the  great  issues  of 
the  day  over  the  whole  general  scheme 
get  decided,  right  here  on  the  floor. 
And  I  am  suggesting  that  that  should 
not  be  an  ancillary  process,  that 
should  be  the  prime  process.  The  com- 
mittees should  be  serving  this  process, 
we  should  not  be  serving  the  commit- 
tees. Our  work  in  our  offices  should 
serve  this  process.  It  ought  not  be  a 
case  of  us  relegating  this  to  secondary 
status.  But  somehow— and  the  word 
was  used  today  that  when  they  are 
called  to  the  floor  they  are  being  in- 
convenienced. I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  many  incon- 
veniences as  legislators;  that  a  lot  of 
us  feel  a  little  inconvenienced  when 
your  side  of  the  aisle  sets  the  schedule 
and  decides  at  the  end  of  the  week  to 
chuck  the  whole  schedule  for  the  next 
week  and  leaves  us  dangling  as  to  what 
we  should  be  scheduling.  But  that  is 
far  more  inconvenient,  it  is  very,  very 
costly  to  the  taxpayers  because  at  that 
point  you  have  Members  trying  to 
decide  travel  schedules  and  so  on 
based  upon  the  fact  that  they  have 
just  learned  what  is  going  on. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  inconven- 
iences. I  guess  when  I  ran  for  office  I 
understood  that  one  of  the  things 
about  being  a  legislator  was  the  fact 
that  I  was  going  to  face  those  kinds  of 
inconveniences,  the  worst  ones  being 
that  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  away 
from  home  and  away  from  your 
family. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important, 
though,  to  understand  that  some  of 
these  things  that  we  want  to  write  off 
as  inconveniences  are  in  fact  very  im- 
portant elements  toward  establishing 
accountability  in  this  House.  One  of 
the  main  ways  of  establishing  account- 


ability is  to  find  out  who  is  here  day 
after  day  and  able  to  vote  on  issues. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  was  one  of  those  individ- 
uals that  you  referred  to  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  as  back  in  the  office  work- 
ing very  hard.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
discussion  that  is  taking  place  here  is 
designed  to  tear  down  Members  of  the 
House.  I  certainly  hope  that  that  is 
not  the  intention.  But  the  reaction,  at 
least,  and  I  only  caught  part  of  the 
gentleman's  reaction,  came  across  as 
defending  the  system  here.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  really  what  the  gentle- 
man intended  to  do. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  system  is 
constantly  under  attack,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  by  lots  of  forces  and  lots 
of  people.  I  think  there  is  a  need  some- 
times to  suggest  that  a  lot  of  construc- 
tive things  happen  here  by  a  lot  of 
good  people.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
people  around  here  to  say,  "Oh,  you 
know,  things  are  not  working  right, 
the  people  here  are  not  doing  their 
Jobs;  this  Is  wrong."  The  fact  is  I  think 
despite  all  of  this  country's  problems, 
this  is  a  pretty  special  place  that  does 
some  pretty  special  things  for  this 
country.      

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure,  and  we  would 
not  run  for  it  if  it  was  not.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  now  ana- 
lyzing why  we  have  been  in  office  here 
in  Washington  for  3  months  and  virtu- 
ally have  done  nothing  here  in  the 
House.  You  know,  there  have  been 
committee  meetings  and  so  on  but  we 
are  not  producing  any  product.  We 
have  had  practically  no  votes  whatso- 
ever in  the  Congress  thus  far. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  MACK.  What  really  caught  my 
attention  in  the  discussion  that  I 
heard,  went  something  like  this:  I 
guess  it  started  when  the  panning  of 
the  floor  by  the  TV  cameras  kind  of  il- 
lustrated there  was  no  one  here,  and 
some  of  us  have  been  making  the 
point  that  it  is  not  Just  during  special 
orders  that  there  are  not  too  many 
people  on  the  floor,  that  that  in  fact  is 
generally  the  way  that  things  operate 
day  in  and  day  out. 

One  of  the  questions  that  I  did  raise 
last  year  was  the  concern  I  think  that 
the  Speaker  has  about  showing  the 
floor  during  the  full  course  of  the  day 
is  because  the  voter  back  home  would 
generally  start  asking  the  question: 
Where  are  thejr?  The  response  that  I 
typically  heard  people  say  was  well, 
they  are  in  committee.  The  most  im- 
portant use  of  your  time  around  here 
is  in  your  committee  work.  I  guess  the 
experience  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  share  is  that  so 
many  times,  and  I  will  use  just  last 
week  when  we  had  7  hours  of  budget 


hearings,  4  hours  from  7  o'clock  to  11 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  then  the  follow- 
ing morning  from  roughly  9  o'clock 
until  around  11:30  or  12  at  which  time 
there  were  less  than  a  third  of  the 
Budget  Committee  members  there.  I 
know  the  excuse  could  be,  "Look, 
there  are  other  things  going  on.  Some 
people  are  In  Geneva.  Some  people 
have  made  other  plans,  some  people 
could  not  make  plans  for  the  evening 
session."  To  me  rather  than  to  try  to 
tear  down  the  individuals  who  were 
not  there,  and  that  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, I  think  that  what  we  need  to 
start  asking  ourselves  is  what  is  a 
better  way  to  manage  this  system?  For 
example,  just  looking  at  the  budget 
process  maybe  we  ought  to  start 
asking  ourselves  does  it  not  make 
sense  that  maybe  we  ought  to  go  into 
a  2-year  budget  cycle  so  that  when  we 
come'  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  99th  Congress  that  we 
spend  our  time  trying  to  do  budget 
work  so  that  in  fact  when  bills  come  to 
the  floor  it  fits  within  an  overall  pat- 
tern? But  we  seem  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  defending  the  system  in- 
stead of  trying  to  work  together  to 
figure  out  how  we  can  improve  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  had  suggested  earlier  and  I  reit- 
erate the  fact  that  the  only  way  we 
could  change  the  system  to  some 
extent  would  be  to  eliminate  a  lot  of 
the  subcommittees  around  here,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  subcommittees. 
I  realize  you  reduce  the  number  of 
power  broking  slots  and  fiefdoms 
around  here  when  you  do  that  but  the 
fact  is  we  could  reduce  the  numbers  of 
committees,  save  a  lot  of  money  and  at 
the  same  time  free  up  the  Members' 
schedules  to  be  able  to  operate  on  the 
House  floor  and  spend  more  time  in 
representing  their  constituents. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  MACK.  It  Just  so  happens  that 
as  I  was  on  my  way  to  meet  with  the 
freshman  class  to  discuss  some  of  the 
budget  alternatives  that  they  will  be 
facing  in  trying  to  learn  the  budget 
process  and  to  leam  how  the  numbers 
all  kind  of  fit  together,  I  was  speaking 
with  one  of  the  new  freshman  who  in- 
dicated to  me  that  he  was  on  nine  sub- 
committees. 

Now  that  might  be  an  unusual  situa- 
tion around  here  but  frankly  I  am  on 
two  subcommittees  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  would 
make  it  to  a  total  of  nine  different 
subcommittee  hearings  and  be  very  ef- 
fective. I  think  that  is  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  is  raising. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  exactly  the 
point. 

Mr.  BCACK.  Why  should  we  have  all 
these  subcommittees  when  Members 
cannot  be  there?  What  we  have  done 
is  basically  over  the  years  we  have  set 


up  the  subcommittees  that  Members 
cannot  get  to  so  that  what  happens  is 
the  staff  goes  to  those  meetings. 
There  is  no  way  for  the  Member  to  be 
up  to  date  on  what  is  happening  there 
other  than  what  he  is  being  told  by 
someone  else. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  identi- 
fy the  priorities  as  far  as  the  commit- 
tees are  concerned,  reduce  some  of 
those  subcommittees  that  have  been 
set  up  and  therefore  the  involved 
people  would  be  more  personally  in- 
volved in  the  committee  hearings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walker]  has  expired. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  td'the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  MX  MISSILE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  begins  the  complex  proce- 
dive  of  voting  on  the  release  of  fiscal 
year  1985  funds  for  the  MX  missUe. 
And  with  that  voting  comes  a  heavy 
responsibility,  because  it  occurs  at  a 
time  when  the  President's  arms  nego- 
tiators have  Just  begun  their  discus- 
sions in  Geneva.  During  the  course  of 
the  negotiations,  we  must  refrain  from 
taking  actions  that  imdercut  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  representatives. 

But  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  di- 
minish that  effectiveness  is  by  depriv- 
ing our  negotiators  of  what  we  and  the 
Soviets  acknowledge  to  be  effective 
weapons  systems.  The  MX  does  not 
meet  this  criterion. 

The  MX  makes  no  contribution  to 
our  deterrent  posture.  Because  of  its 
vulnerability  in  easily  targetable  and 
iiuulequately  hardened  Minute  silos,  it 
can't  be  used  as  a  retaliatory  second- 
strike  weapon.  And  with  its  tremen- 
dous accuracy  and  MIRV  capability, 
the  MX  is  nothing  more  than  a  desta- 
bilizing first-strike  weapon.  Will  the 
Soviets  Interpret  the  deployment  of 
this  dangerous  weapon  as  an  indica- 
tion of  American  intent  to  negotiate  a 
reduction  in  offensive  weapons?  Or  as 
a  sign  that  our  country  would  rather 
achieve  a  first-strike  capability  than 
achieve  a  nuclear-free  world  with 
them?  I  think  the  latter  is  more  likely, 
and  is  likely  to  harden  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion in  Geneva  significantly. 


And  once  deployed,  will  the  MX  ever 
be  negotiable  again?  We  have  seen 
how  bargaining  chips,  once  deployed, 
have  become  entrenched  parts  of  both 
nuclear  arsenals.  MIRV  technology 
and  the  cruise  missile  are  only  two  ex- 
amples of  weapon  systems  that  we  ne- 
gotiated on  with  the  Soviets  after  we 
imilaterally  deployed  them.  As  a 
result,  we  have  not  seen  a  reduction  in 
these  systems,  but  Soviet  duplication 
of  our  efforts,  and  the  deployment  of 
vast  numbers  of  warheads  and  cruise 
missiles  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  administration 
wants  to  use  the  MX  as  a  bargaining 
chip,  it  should  work  with  the  Congress 
on  a  flexible  agenda  for  negotiating 
with  this  missile.  For  example,  as  a 
sign  of  good  faith  toward  the  Soviets, 
why  not  propose  a  "negotiator's 
pause"  in  the  deployment  of  the  MX? 
We  have  the  missile;  deployment  could 
be  the  bargaining  chip.  Or  t>etter  yet, 
why  not  explicitly  condition  MX  fund- 
ing on  an  administration  proposal  to 
the  Soviets  to  eliminate  aU  MIRV'd 
ICBM's?  If  the  Soviets  were  to  refuse 
this  offer,  MX  production  would  con- 
tinue, and  would  start  to  resemble  a 
real  bargaining  chip.  A  similar  propos- 
al has  been  made  by  arms  experts 
Gerard  Smith,  Clark  Clifford,  and 
Paul  Wamke  in  a  recent  Washington 
Post  article  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues. 

Failing  this,  however,  the  MX  re- 
mains a  destabilizing  first-strike 
weapon  that  threatens  the  erosion  of 
deterrence,  as  well  as  the  viability  of 
the  Geneva  talks.  Barring  any  detailed 
likage  of  the  MX  and  actual  arms  re- 
duction, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  appropriating  any  funds  for 
the  MX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Clifford,  and 
Itfr.  Wamke  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

MX  Is  Not  a  UsDin.  BAXCAXimfc  Chip 

As  Americans  whose  collective  experience 
includes  service  as  secretary  of  defense  and 
arms  control  negotiator,  we  take  strong  ex- 
ception to.  The  Post's  editorial  "The  Missile 
Vote"  [March  1]. 

After  listing  some  of  the  numerous— and 
we  find  compelling— reasons  why  the  MX 
missile  should  not  be  approved,  the  editorial 
then  discards  logic  and  says:  "But  the  real 
world  is  a  different  place."  We  disagree.  The 
real  world— the  important  one— is  that  of 
military  necessity  and  practicality,  and  on 
these  counts  The  Post  itself  has  judged  the 
yOi  to  be  deficient.  The  MX  will  be  a  highly 
capable  weapon  in  a  fixed  location  of  high 
potential  vulnerability,  it  will  be  a  first- 
strike  weapon:  it  will  surely  be  seen  as  that. 
And  it  will  be  a  weapon  that  could  provide  a 
nuclear  war.  not  deter  one.  We  do  not  see 
how  these  attributes  can  possibly  enhance 
America's  security. 

We  also  do  not  see  how  questionable  and— 
in  our  Judgment— ephemeral  negotiating 
considerations  override  these  basic  flaws. 
The  editorial  states,  in  essence,  that  we 
must  have  the  MX  because  the  Soviets  have 
heavy  missiles.  This  argument  means  that 
we  must  mirror-image  our  forces  with  those 


of  the  Soviets— despite  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  other,  important  strate- 
gic-force advarUagez,  such  as  balance  and 
greater  overall  invulnerability— as  well  as 
superior  bomber  and  submarine  capabilities. 
This  argument  would  also  dictate  that  the 
United  States  have  200  Army  divisions,  a 
massive  dvU  defense  program  and  an  exten- 
sive, expensive  conventional  continental  air 
defense— capabilities  The  Post  has  not 
chosen  to  advocate  because,  quite  correctly, 
when  choice*  about  forces  and  weapons  are 
being  made,  America  does  not  need  them 
for  the  job  it  has  to  do.  Similarly,  we  were 
struck  by  the  stark  contrast.  Just  24  hours 
later,  when  the  editorial  page— rightly  and 
convincingly— rejected  U.S.  acquisition  of 
new  chemical  weapons  for  negotiating  pur- 
poses or  because  the  Soviets  have  them. 
Indeed.  The  Post's  choice  of  words,  with 
MX  in  substitution,  would  be  the  best  rebut- 
tal we  could  possibly  write. 

We  also  reject  the  proposition  that  the 
MX  will  serve  as  a  useful  bargaining  chip. 
History  has  shown  the  difficulties  of  using 
deployed  weapons  as  bargaining  chips,  since 
these  weapons  simply  become  another  "es- 
sential" weapon  with  their  own  powerful 
momentum  and  supporters.  They  also  trig- 
ger new  Soviet  programs.  One  need  only  cite 
the  examples  of  MIRVs  and  the  cniise  mis- 
sile—weapons whose  initial  American  gain  is 
being  duplicated  by  the  Soviets  at  no  small 
cost  to  our  own  security.  The  one  bargain- 
ing chip  example,  so  often  cited  in  its  de- 
fense, is,  quite  simply,  factually  incorrect. 
The  Soviets  agreed  to  negotiate  on  antibal- 
UsUc  missUes  in  1968:  the  VS.  Safeguard 
ABM  program  was  approved  in  1969— not 
the  reverse  timing  of  which  we  are  so  often 
told. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
practical  value  of  bargaining  chips  lies  in 
our  ability  to  threaten  their  development 
and  deplojrment.  Once  deployed,  the  chip  is 
a  weapon  nearly  Impossible  to  halt. 

Therefore,  the  "real  world"  of  the  MX. 
missUe.  if  approved,  will  be  a  weapon  with 
tens  of  billions  spent,  with  strong  en- 
trenched constituencies  pressing  for  its  con- 
tinuation, if  not  expansion,  and  a  bargain- 
ing chip  that  will  have  lost  its  ability  to  bar- 
gain because  the  Soviets  will  see  it  ap- 
proved, they  will  know  the  economics  and 
the  politics,  and  they  wiU  develop  their  own 
similar  program— as  they  are  already 
doing— not  meeldy  back  down  as  wishfid 
thinking  would  have  us  believe. 

This  leads  to  our  final  point  on  bargaining 
chips.  We  note  that  the  editorial  had  to  go 
back  as  far  as  July  1983  to  find  a  presiden- 
tial declaration  that  the  MX  will,  in  fact,  be 
negotiable.  We  would  draw  the  attention  of 
all  of  The  Post's  readers  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  senior  administration  officials,  includ- 
ing the  president,  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  MX  is  not  negotiable,  and  that  Jtist 
two  weeks  ago  the  president's  press  spokes- 
man refused  to  dmy  this.  The  editorial  calls 
for  a  "freshening"  of  the  president's  1983 
statements.  We  believe  that  these  state- 
ments of  nonnegotiability  more  accurately 
reflect  the  eventual  fate  of  the  MX.  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  today's  "chip"  will  be  no 
bargain  for  the  future  of  our  nation. 

We  urge  Congress  instead  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent solution.  If,  in  fact,  the  MX  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  bargaining  chip,  then 
it  should  be  used  seriously  for  bargaining 
purposes.  Therefore,  any  congressional  ap> 
proval  of  funding  for  further  ICX  deploy- 
ments should  be  conditioned  upon  an  under- 
taking by  the  administration  to  propose  to 
the   Soviets   a   ban   on   aU   new   MIRVed 
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ICBMS.  The  MX.  under  these  conditions, 
would  continue  only  If  this  proposal  Is  re- 
jected by  the  Soviets.  Such  a  proposal,  we 
believe,  would  be  taken  seriously  by  the  So- 
vieU.  If  successfully  negotiated.  It  would 
serve  our  interests  as  well,  stopping  the  de- 
ployment of  new  Soviet  missiles.  The  MX 
would  become,  for  once,  a  bargaining  chip 
that  worked.— Gerard  C.  Smith.  Clark  M. 
Clifford  and  Paul  C.  Wamke.* 


IRELAND'S  PREMIER  MUSICAL 
FAMILY:  THE  O'ORADYS 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  again, 
when  America's  national  spring  holi- 
day. St.  Patrick's  Day,  rolled  around 
this  March  17.  the  entire  U.S.  conmju- 
nity  celebrated  in  a  happy  and  festive 
mood.  Irish  contributions  to  American 
culture  and  public  life  are  impressive, 
indeed.  In  politics,  religion,  the  econo- 
my, business,  science,  academic  life, 
folk  music,  and  the  arts. 

One  area  where  Information  on  Ire- 
land and  things  Irish  Is  limited  in  the 
United  SUtes,  however,  is  in  the  field 
of  classical  and  art  music.  A  principal 
reason  for  this  is  that  for  nearly  three 
centuries  Ireland,  while  regaining  Its 
freedom  as  a  sovereign  state  in  1920, 
was  occupied  by  England.  Over  this 
period  the  famed  land  of  saints  and 
scholars  was  cut  off  from  continental 
developments  in  the  classical  musical 
field.  Only  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  has  this  situation  im- 
proved—and dramatically  so. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  symbol 
of  the  new  Renaissance  In  Irish  classi- 
cal music  is  the  name  O'Orady— the 
premier  musical  family  in  Ireland 
today.  The  O'Grady  are  four  sisters, 
all  married,  with  their  own  families, 
who  nonetheless  pursue  their  remark- 
able and  separate  musical  careers  on  a 
continuing  basis.  The  O'Grady  sisters: 
Oeraldine,  violin;  Eily,  piano  and  harp: 
Moya,  ceUo:  and  Sheila,  violin,  are  per- 
forming in  the  United  SUtes  this 
March,  although  in  different  places 
and  at  different  times.  Geraldine  and 
Eily  regularly  perform  here  but  this  is 
the  first  time  for  Moya  and  Sheila. 

Eily  O'Orady.  who  studied  at  the 
Rome  conservatory,  accompanies  her 
husband,  Ireland's  world-class  tenor, 
Frank  Patterson,  on  stage  during  his 
constant  touring.  Sheila  and  Moya 
O'Orady  will  perform  in  Washington, 
DC,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  at  the  Coolfont  Foundation  in 
Berkeley  Springs.  WV.  with  the  Eroica 
Trio,  which  they  founded  several  years 
ago.  Sheila  O'Orady.  who  studied  with 
Jaroslav  Vanaceck  in  Dublin  and  in 
Salzburg  with  Jean  Poumier,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Radio  Telefis  Eir- 
eann  Orchestra,  and  is  also  leader  of 
the  Promenade  Ensemble.  Moya 
O'Orady  studied  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Music.  London,  and  with  Pierre 


Fy>umier  in  Paris.  Until  1980  she  was 
co-principal  ceUlst  in  the  RTE  Sym- 
phony, which  she  left  to  concentrate 
on  a  solo  career  and  on  chamber 
music. 

To  American  audiences.  vioUntst 
Oeraldine  O'Orady.  the  only  Irish 
artist  to  win  the  Premiere  Prix  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  needs  no  introduc- 
tion as  for  some  10  years  she  has 
soloed  with  leading  UJ3.  orchestras 
and  performs  regxilarly  In  recitals 
here.  This  year  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
she  was  soloist  under  conductor  Rich- 
ard Bales  of  the  National  Gallery  Or- 
chestra in  a  program  ranging  from 
Mozart  concerti  to  Irish  airs.  Later 
this  week  on  March  22.  she  will  be  at 
Georgetown  University's  Gaston  Hall 
in  a  recital  honoring  the  Bach  auid 
Handel  tercentenary  and  the  following 
night  she  Joins  a  group  of  artists  hon- 
oring Catholic  University's  famed 
Father  Gilbert  Hartke  in  an  Irish 
salute  on  his  50  years  in  the  American 
theater.  This  salute  takes  place  at  the 
Crypt  Church  of  the  National  Shrine 
of  the  Im'naculate  Conception. 

A  decade  ago  the  late  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  described  Oeral- 
dine O'Grady  as  "Ireland's  Musical 
Ambassador  to  the  United  SUtes."  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  enlarge  this 
definition  to  include  the  entire 
O'Grady  family,  including  their  ex- 
traordinary mother  still  living  in 
Dublin.  Mrs.  Sheila  O'Grady.  and 
nominate  the  clan  O'Grady  for  this 
honor.  As  well.  I  request  permission  to 
include  a  brief  article,  written  several 
years  ago  in  the  Diplomat  Internation- 
al Calendar  by  Dr.  Francis  X.  Gannon 
on  the  sUtus  of  art  music  in  Ireland 
today,  as  well  as  review  of  a  recent  re- 
cital by  Oeraldine  O'Grady  from  the 
Evening  Press.  Dublin. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  years  we  have  witnessed  a  new 
awareness  in  the  United  SUtes  con- 
cerning the  previously  unknown  field 
of  classical  music  in  Ireland.  Periodic 
appearances  here  by  Ireland's  famed 
RTE  Symphony,  the  youth  Orchestra 
of  Ireland  and  Our  Lady's  Choral  Soci- 
ety of  Dublin  are  doing  much  to  en- 
large our  U.S.  musical  horizons.  I  con- 
gratulate those  individuals  and  agen- 
cies in  Ireland  and  in  the  United 
SUtes  for  what  they  are  doing  to 
enrich  our  cultural  lives  and  extend 
appreciation  to  violinist  Geraldine 
O'Grady  for  so  consistently  and 
almost  single-handedly  broadening 
American  appreciation  of  the  sUte  of 
art  music  In  Ireland  today. 

[Prom  the  Diplomat  International] 
iKBJUfD's  A«T  Music  Ths  U.S.  CoiocBcnon 
(By  Prancis  X.  Gannon) 
Classical    Irish    culture,    possessing    the 
oldest  written  language  in  Europe,  was  es- 
sentially rooted  In  the  ancient  bardic  tradi- 
tion of  music  and  poetry.  This  tradition 
flourished  and  even  meshed  with  such  medi- 
eval   European    elements    as    troubadour 
poetry  until  the  16th  century.  Prom  that 


point  on.  under  the  English  occupation,  con- 
stant efforts  were  made  to  replace  the  Irish 
culture  with  both  the  English  language  and 
cultural  forms.  Apart  from  the  disastrous 
political  and  economic  outcome  for  Ireland, 
the  major  ctiltural  result  was  the  Isolation 
of  Ireland  from  the  mainstream  of  the 
modem  art.  song,  and  classical  music  tradi- 
tion which  emerged  forcefuly  from  the  Ren- 
aissance period  forward. 

Prom  the  17th  through  the  19th  centur- 
ies, these  European  musical  forms  were  epi- 
sodically related  to  Irish  life,  especially  in 
Dublin.  Early  evidence  were  activities  by 
several  Italian  composers— notably  Oemianl 
and  the  later  George  Prledrich  Handel  in 
Dublin,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  pianist 
John  Pleld  and  composer  Michael  Balf  e  in 
the  early  19th  century.  In  the  19th  century 
also,  choral  music  and  art  songs  of  Hughes 
and  C.  V.  Stanford,  and  In  the  30th  century 
expatriates  as  Victor  Herbert  gained  popu- 
larity. John  McCormack,  Ireland's  greatest 
artist,  also  helped  revive  international 
knowledge  of  ancient  Irish  folk  music. 

In  general,  though,  from  the  10th  century 
through  almost  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  Ireland  was  cut  off  musically 
from  developments  In  modem  Europe.  After 
1945  the  Irish  adopted  the  broader  perspec- 
tives of  modem  sensitivities.  The  works  of 
pre-1945  Irish  composers  like  Perguaon  and 
Moeren  have  since  gained  wider  renown, 
while  such  current  composers  as  A.  J. 
Potter,  S.  Bodley.  T.  C.  KeUy.  Sean 
O'RIada.  Wilson.  Gerard  Victory,  and  Aloys 
Fleischman  are  Increasingly  known,  at  least 
to  limited  circles  of  their  modem  musical 
peers,  whether  musicians  or  composers,  no- 
tably so  in  Europe. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  knowledge  about  the 
contemporary  musical  scene  In  Ireland  Is 
quite  limited.  American  audiences  associate 
Irish  music  with  the  folk  and  quasi-folk 
groups  which  have  performed  extensively  in 
the  USA  during  the  past  twenty  years:  the 
Clancy  Brothers,  harpist-singer  Mary 
O'Hara,  Comhaltas  Coeltoiri  Eireann,  and 
the  Chieftains,  as  well  as  with  such  Ameri- 
can performers  as  Dermis  Day  or  Carmel 
Qulnn.  An  occasional  critique  of  the  musical 
art  form  scene  in  Ireland,  primarily  from 
the  encyclopedic  pen  of  critic  Charles 
Acton,  is  found  in  the  American  quarterly 
EIRE/IRELAND.  But  the  names  of  Irish 
composers  or  their  works  draw  blank  stares 
even  in  Informed  VS.  musical  circles,  let 
alone  among  even  Interested  Irish  circles  in 
America. 

As  for  Irish  artlsU.  only  two  performers 
have  regularly  appeared  in  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  past  decade,  either  in  major 
recital  halls  or  with  leading  U.S.  orchestras: 
contralto  Bemadette  Greavy  and  violinist 
Oeraldine  O'Grady.  U.S.  critics  or  conduc- 
tors consistently  acclaim  both  as  world  class 
artists  and  Miss  O'Grady.  in  particular,  has 
both  a  critical  and  a  popular  following  in 
the  United  States. 

Perhaps  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Washington  conductor  George  Manos— the 
\3A.  artist  most  reqwnsible  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Ireland's  annual  Bach  Pestival  in 
Klllamey.  new  opportunities  for  Irish  art- 
ists and  compoaen  have  recently  emerged  in 
the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  cooperation 
between  local  Irish  societies  in  various  U.S. 
cities,  and  distinguished  Impresarios  like 
Washington's  Patrick  Hayes,  artists  and 
performing  groups  such  as  pianists  John 
O'Connor  and  Veronica  Dunne,  and  the  new 
Irish  Chamber  Orchestra  have  performed  in 
U.S.  musical  centers,  receiving  fine  critical 
and  audience  acclaim.  Major  Irish  artlsU 
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such  as  tenor  Prank  Patterson,  known  In 
the  U.S.  previously  through  his  many  Phil- 
lips recordings,  and  accompanist/conductor 
Eily  O'Grady  also  enjoy  critical  U.8.  ap- 
plause; and.  U.S..  but  Irish-bom,  harpist- 
singer  Bartxary  Murphy  has  added  an  art 
form  dimension  to  Irish  harp  programs 
which  generally  adhere  to  the  folk  genre. 
Important  recordings  of  various  Irish  artists 
are  known  only  to  restricted  U.S.  audiences, 
with  one  exception  to  this  generalization: 
James  Oalway.  the  "showbiz"  phenomenon, 
who  may  well  be.  as  many  critics  argue,  the 
world's  foremost  flutist. 

What  accoimts  for  the  extremely  limited 
penetration  of  the  UJB.  classical  musical 
scene  by  contemporary  Irish  artists  and 
composers?  For  one  thing,  there  are  no  na- 
tional U.8.  or  local  Irish  cultural  organiza- 
tions promoting,  or  systematically  coordi- 
nating such  musical  effort  or  cultural  rela- 
tions in  the  art  music  field  between  Ireland 
and  America.  As  for  Ireland  itself.  Its  Arts 
Council  provides  some  financial  support  for 
Irish  artists.  Impresarial  efforts  of  the  kind 
required  to  make  regular  and  systematic: 
musical  interchange  possible  between  Ire- 
land and  America  are  limited,  though. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  surprising  as  Ire- 
land is  a  relatively  new  nation.  It  may  take 
several  generations  yet  before  sustained 
managerial  traditions  for  the  performing 
arts  (apart  perhaps  from  drama  and  folk 
music,  in  which  Ireland  seems  to  possess 
strong  capabilities)  are  firmly  established. 

In  these  circumstances.  Irish  artists  (and 
the  work  of  Irish  composers)  are  largely 
brought  to  the  attention  of  U.S.  critics  and 
audiences  primarily  in  an  ad  hoc  manner 
and  through  voluntary  cooperation  of 
bodies  like  Aer  Lingus  (Irish  International 
Airlines),  the  Irish  Tourist  Board,  interested 
U.S.  Individuals,  and  a  handful  of  American 
Irish  organizations.  Recently,  these  efforts 
were  augmented  via  support  generated 
through  artists  like  (3eorge  Manos  and  Oer- 
aldine O'Grady.  with  leading  U.S.  musical 
figures  such  as  Washington's  Patrick  Hayes. 
Carnegie  Hall's  Julius  Bloom,  and  the  Balti- 
more Symphony  Orchestra's  Joseph  Levitt. 
Both  Mr.  Bloom  and  Mr.  Levitt  visited  Ire- 
land outlining  proposals  for  the  19808. 

Not  all  interested  observers  are  non- 
plussed by  this  state  of  affairs.  Incidentally. 
Some  Irish  authorities,  in  fact,  believe  that 
the  general  entrance  of  Irish  artists  and 
groups  into  the  American  musical  scene, 
were  it  to  take  place  too  quickly  and  too 
soon,  could  prove  to  be  counterproductive. 
Their  reasoning,  apparently,  is  that  the 
Irish  capabilities  in  the  classical  music  field 
need  to  deepen  before  coping  with  the  de- 
mands required  in  broad  interchange  with 
the  world  classical  musical  arena,  including 
the  United  States. 

This  may  be  true  or  false  depending  on 
one's  perspective.  Yet  cultural  relations  be- 
tween Ireland  and  America  should  prosper 
In  the  field  of  art  music  as  this  relationship 
is  more  effectively  promoted  and  organized. 

(From  the  Dublin  Evening  Press.  Feb.  10, 
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O'Gradt.  Maktiii  ih  Fink  Concert 

(By  Pat  O'Kelly) 

Our  leading  violinist,  Geraldine  O'Grady, 

returned  to  the  RDS  this  week  for,  oddly, 

her  first  recital  there  since  1958.  This  time 

she  was  Joined  by   the  pianist/composer, 

Philip  Martin— a  fairly  recent  partnership 

but  one  which  seems  to  draw  from  the 

centre  of  each  artist's  deep  musicianship, 

producing  an  unexpected  unity  of  thought. 


In  a  slightly  overlong  programme  last 
evening,  sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
provided  solid  buffers  for  the  central  Sona- 
tine  No.  2  by  Martin  himself,  Copland's 
sonata  of  1943  and  a  movement  by  Mes- 
slaen. 

Miss  O'Grady's  approach  to  Beethoven's 
"Spring"  Sonata  had  a  budding  expectancy. 
It  possessed  alluring  innocence  and  gentle- 
ness. Its  lines  cleanly  phrased  and  delicately 
balanced.  Possibly  by  design,  it  emerged 
more  embryonic  than  fully  fledged  but  Mr. 
Martin  matched  this  very  personal  even  pas- 
sive, style  perfectly  while  keeping  his  piano 
part  buoyant  and  precise. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  recital  Brahms' 
3rd  sonaU,  enjoying  a  new  wannth,  had 
both  artists  revelling  in  the  fuller  tone  col- 
ouring that  befitted  the  music.  But  It  too 
scored  from  the  lyrical  quality  of  Geraldine 
O'Grady  and  the  way  in  which  Philip 
Martin  supported  this  particular  beauty.  At 
the  same  time  he  never  lost  his  own,  nor 
cloaked  Miss  O'Grady's  identity. 

The  Copland  sonata,  a  memorial  piece,  is 
long  and  mainly  slowish.  It  has  a  certain 
simplicity  as  well  as  evocative  poignancy. 
Last  evening  it  created  an  idyllic  atmos- 
phere and  possessed  a  frugal  bearing  l>e- 
longing  to  another  plane.  Both  here  and  in 
Mr.  Martin's  own  work  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  the  changing  strength  and  greater 
assuredness  of  the  violin  tone. 

The  Martin  "Sonatine"  includes  a  slow, 
celtic-tjrpe  lament  ideally  suited  to  both  in- 
strument and  interpreter.  Messiaen's 
"Lounge  a  rimmortalite  de  Jesus",  a  short 
paean,  was  played  with  a  quiet  and  absorb- 
ing rapture.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DeLat  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RuDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mack)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fbehzel,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  March  20. 

Mr.  Frsnzel,  for  60  minutes.  March 
20. 

Mr.  HoRTOR.  for  60  minutes.  May  8. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes.  March 
20. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  March 
21. 

Mr.  McEwEH.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DioGiTAROi.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  SviraNDALL.  for  60  minutes. 
liSarch21. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoifNBLLT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

BCr.  Reid.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexakder.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Erdreich.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoTifE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Torres,  for  5  minutes,  today.  . 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ainnnmo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

yix.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Jerkins,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Frark.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  60  minutes.  March 
20. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  20. 

Mr.  Mrazek.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  20. 

Mr.  Skeltor.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  27. 

Mr.  Gejdensor.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire) to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  20. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  21. 

BCr.  Walker,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
following  any  previous  special  orders. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRGAR  of  North  DakoU) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Wirth.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoRZALEZ,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Volkmer.  « 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bdr.  Mack)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Hitter. 

Mr.  GiHGRiCH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuRSELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Gradisor. 

Mr.  Lert. 

Mr.  CoTTR-rER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

IiCr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Taitkb.  •* 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 
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10  in- 


In- 


UMI 


Mr.  Coats. 
.  Mr.  McCoiXTTM. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  RVDD. 

Mr.  RoGDts. 

Mr.  CouGHLiif . 

Mr.  KiNDHCss. 

Mr.  YouMG  of  Florida. 

Mr.  OooDLiifc. 

Mr.  LivufOSTOM. 

Mr.  Saxtoit. 

Mr.  jKProROS. 

Mr.  OiutAM  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WHimnntST. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Hysk. 

Mr.  Orsxn. 

Mr.  Baoham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DioOuABOi. 

Mr.  Dmoer  of  California. 

Mr.  MoLiif  ARi. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoNNSLLT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances^ 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Anndnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five 
stances. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mrs.  Kenneixy. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY. 
Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  three  instances. 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  LUNDINE  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  AoDABBO  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DoROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  DELLims. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Rodino. 


Mr.  Sabo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoRSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FowLOt. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Ouarini. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H.R.  1093.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the 
Treaty  between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  Concerning  Pacific  Salmon, 
signed  at  OtUwa,  January  28, 1985;  and 

H.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  24,  1985.  through  March 
30.  1985.  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Preven- 
tion and  Detection  Week." 


BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

On  March  7.  1985: 

H.R.  1251.  An  act  to  apportion  funds  for 
construction  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1988  and  substitute  highway 
and  transit  projects  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985:  and 

H.J.  Res.  SO.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the    week    beginning    March    3.    1985.    as 
"Women's  History  Week." 
On  March  13.  1985: 

H.R.  1093.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the 
Treaty  Between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Onada  Concerning  Pacific  Salmon, 
signed  at  Ottawa,  January  28,  1985. 


I.  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and 
defend    the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same:  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely  without  any  mental  res- 
ervation or  purpose  of  evasion:  and 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Cleric  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  99th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  UJ3.C. 
25: 

ALABAMA 

1.  Sonny  Callahan. 

2.  William  L.  Dickinson. 

3.  BiU  Nichols. 

4.  Tom  Bevill. 

5.  Ronnie  G.  Fllppo. 

6.  Ben  Erdreich. 

7.  Richard  C.  Shelby. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
March  20. 1985.  at  10  a.m. 


OATH     OF     OFFICE.     MEKIBERS, 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER. 

AND  DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers, Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5 
U.S.C.  3331: 


At  large 
Don  Yoimg. 

««IZONA 

1.  John  McCain. 

2.  Morris  K.  UdaU. 

3.  Bob  Stump. 

4.  Eldon  Rudd. 

5.  Jim  Kolbe. 

AMCAirSAS 

1.  BiU  Alexander. 

2.  Tommy  P.  Robinson. 

3.  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 

4.  Beryl  Anthony,  Jr. 

CAUrORHIA 

1.  Douglas  H.  Boaoo. 

2.  Gene  Chappie. 

3.  Robert  T.  Matsul. 

4.  Vic  Fasio. 

5.  Sala  Burton. 

6.  Barbara  Boxer. 

7.  George  MUIer. 

8.  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 

9.  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark. 

10.  Don  Edwards. 

11.  Tom  Lantoa. 

12.  Ed  Zachau. 

13.  Norman  Y.  Mlneta. 

14.  Norman  D.  Shumway. 

15.  Tony  Coelho. 

16.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 

17.  Charles  Pashayan.  Jr. 

18.  Richard  H.  Lehman. 

19.  Robert  J.  Lagomarslno. 

20.  William  M.  Thomas. 

21.  Bobbl  Fiedler. 

22.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 

23.  Anthony  C.  Beilenson. 

24.  Henry  A.  Waxman. 

25.  Edward  R.  Roybal. 

26.  Howard  L.  Berman. 

27.  Mel  Levlne. 

28.  Julian  C.  DUon. 

29.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 

30.  Matthew  G.  Martlnes. 

31.  Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 

32.  Olenn  M.  Anderson. 

33.  David  Dreier. 

34.  Esteban  Edward  Torres. 

35.  Jerry  Lewis. 

36.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 


37.  Alfred  A  (Al)  McCandless. 

38.  Robert  K.  Doman. 

39.  William  E.  Dannemeyer. 

40.  Robert  E.  Badham. 

41.  Bill  Lowery. 

42.  Dan  Lungren. 

43.  Ron  Packard. 

44.  Jim  Bates. 

45.  Duncan  Hunter. 

COLORADO 

1.  Patricia  Schroeder. 

2.  Timothy  E.  Wirth. 

3.  Michael  L.  Strang. 

4.  Hank  Brown. 

5.  Ken  Kramer. 

6.  Dan  Schaefer. 

comracTicuT 

1.  Barbara  B.  Kennelly. 

2.  Sam  Gejdenson. 

3.  Bruce  A.  Morrison. 

4.  Stewart  B.  McKlnney. 

5.  John  G.  Rowland. 

6.  Nancy  L.  Johnson. 

DELAWARE 

At  Large 
Thomas  R.  Carper. 

plorum 

1.  Earl  Hutto. 

2.  Don  Fuqua. 

3.  Charles  E.  Bennett 

4.  BIU  ChappeU,  Jr. 

5.  BUI  McCoUum. 

6.  Buddy  MacKay. 

7.  Sam  Gibbons. 

8.  C.W.  BUI  Young. 

9.  Michael  BUirakls. 

10.  Andy  Ireland. 

11.  BUI  Nelson. 

12.  Tom  Lewis. 

13.  Connie  Mack. 

14.  Dan  Mica. 

15.  E.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr. 

16.  Lawrence  J.  Smith. 

17.  WUllam  Lehman. 

18.  Claude  Pepper. 

19.  Dante  B.  FaaceU. 

gxorgia 

1.  Robert  Lindsay  Thomas. 

2.  Charles  Hatcher. 

3.  Richard  Ray. 

4.  Patrick  L.  SwlndaU. 

5.  Wyche  Fowler.  Jr. 

6.  Newt  Gingrich. 

7.  George  (Buddy)  Darden. 

8.  J.  Roy  Rowland. 

9.  Ed  Jenkins. 

10.  Doug  Barnard,  Jr 

HAWAII. 

1.  CepU  (Cec)  Heftel. 

2.  Daniel  K.  Akaka. 

IDAHO 

1.  Larry  E.  C^raig. 

2.  Richard  H.  StaUlngs. 

iixmois 

1.  Charles  A.  Hayes. 

2.  Gus  Savage. 

3.  Marty  Russo. 

4.  George  M.  O'Brien. 

5.  WUUam  O.  Liplnski. 

6.  Henry  J.  Hyde. 

7.  Cardiss  Collins. 

8.  Dan  Rostenkowskl. 
0.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

10.  John  Edward  Porter. 

11.  Frank  Annunzlo. 

12.  PhUlp  M.  Crane. 

13.  Harris  W.  Pawell. 

14.  John  E.  Grotberg. 

15.  Edward  R.  Madigan. 

16.  Lynn  Martin. 


17.  Lane  Evans. 

18.  Robert  H.  Michel. 

19.  Terry  L.  Bruce. 

20.  Richard  J.  Durbln. 

21.  Melvin  Price. 

22.  Kenneth  J.  Gray. 

indiaiia 

1.  Peter  J.  Vlsclosky. 

2.  PhUip  R.  Sharp. 

3.  John  HUer. 

4.  Dan  Coats. 

5.  Elwood  HUlis. 

6.  Dan  Burton. 

7.  John  T.  Myers. 

9.  Lee  H.  HamUton. 

10.  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr. 

lOWA 

1.  Jim  Leach. 

2.  Thomas  J.  Tauke. 

3.  Cooper  Evans. 

4.  Neal  Smith. 

5.  Jim  Lightfoot. 

6.  Berkley  BedeU. 

KAXSAS 

1.  Pat  Roberts. 

2.  Jim  Slattery. 

3.  Jan  Meyers. 

4.  Dan  GUckman. 

5.  Bob  Whlttaker. 

KENmCKT 

1.  CarroU  Hubbard,  Jr. 

2.  WiUiam  H.  Natcher. 
Romano  L.  MazEoli. 
Gene  Snyder. 
Harold  Rogers. 
Larry  J.  Hopkins. 


3 
4 

5 
6 
7.  Carl  C.  Perkins. 

LOUISIAMA 

1.  Bob  Livingston. 

2.  Lindy  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs. 

3.  WJ.  (BlUy)  Tauzin. 

4.  Buddy  Roemer. 

5.  Jerry  Huckaby. 

6.  W.  Henson  Moore. 

7.  John  B.  Breaux. 

MAINE 

1.  John  R.  McKeman,  Jr. 

2.  Olympia  J.  Snowe. 

MARYLAND 

1.  Roy  Dyson. 

2.  Helen  Dellch  Bentley. 

3.  Barbara  A.  Mikulski. 

4.  Marjorie  S.  Holt. 

5.  Steny  H.  Hoyer. 

6.  Beverly  B.  Byron. 

7.  Parren  J.  MitcheU. 

8.  Michael  D.  Barnes. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.  SUvlo  O.  Conte. 

2.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

3.  Joseph  D.  Early. 

4.  Bamey  Frank. 

5.  Chester  G.  Atkins. 

6.  Nicholas  Mavroules. 

7.  Edward  J.  Markey. 

8.  Thomas  P.  O'NeUl,  Jr. 

9.  Joe  Moakley. 

10.  Gerry  E.  Studds. 

11.  Brian  J.  DonneUy. 

MICHIGAN 

1.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

2.  Carl  D.  PurseU. 

3.  Howard  Wolpe. 

4.  Mark  D.  Slljander. 

5.  Paul  B.  Henry. 

6.  Bob  Carr. 

7.  Dale  E.  KUdee. 

8.  Bob  Traxler. 

9.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

10.  BUI  Schuette. 


11.  Robert  W.Davis. 

12.  David  E.  Bonior. 

13.  Creo.  W.  Crockett,  Jr. 

14.  Dennis  M.  HerteL 

15.  WUUam  D.  Ford. 

16.  John  D.  DingeU. 

17.  Sander  M.  Levin. 

18.  Wm.  S.  Broomfield. 

MmmsoTA 

1.  Timothy  J.  Penny. 

2.  Vin  Weber. 

3.  BUI  Fienzel. 

4.  Bruce  F.  Vento. 

5.  Martin  OUv  Sabo. 

6.  Gerry  Sikorski. 

7.  Arlan  Stangeland. 

8.  James  L.  Oberstar. 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

2.  Webb  Franklin. 

3.  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

4.  Wayne  Dowdy. 

5.  Trent  Lott. 

MISSOURI 

1.  WUUam  (BUI)  CHay. 

2.  Robert  A  Young. 

3.  Richard  A  Gephardt. 

4.  Ike  Helton. 

5.  Alan  Wheat. 

6.  E.  Thomas  Coleman. 

7.  Gene  Taylor. 

8.  BIU  Emerson. 

9.  Harold  L.  Volkmer. 

MOMTAHA 

1.  Pat  WUUams. 

2.  Ron  Marlenee. 


1.  Doug  Bereuter. 

2.  Hal  Daub. 

3.  Virginia  Smith. 

NEVADA 

1.  Harry  Reid. 

2.  Barbara  F.  Vucanovich. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1.  Robert  C.  Smith. 

2.  Judd  Gregg. 

HEW  JERSKT 

1.  James  J.  Florio. 

2.  WUllam  J.  Hughes. 

3.  James  J.  Howard. 

4.  Christopher  H.  Smith. 

5.  Marge  Roukema. 

6.  Bernard  J.  Dwyer. 

7.  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo. 

8.  Robert  A.  Roe. 

9.  Robert  G.  TorricellL 

10.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

11.  Dean  A  GaUo. 

12.  Jim  0>urter. 

13.  Jim  Saxton. 

14.  Frank  J.  GuarinL 

[OO 


1.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr. 

2.  Joe  Skeen. 

3.  BiU  Richardson. 

HEW  YORK 

1.  William  Carney. 

2.  Thomas  J.  Downey. 

3.  Robert  J.  Mrazek. 

4.  Norman  F.  Lent. 

5.  Raymond  J.  McGrath. 

6.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

7.  Gary  L.  Ackerman. 

8.  James  H.  Scheuer. 

9.  Thomas  J.  Manton. 

10.  Charles  E.  Schumer. 

11.  Edolphus  Towns. 

12.  Major  R.  Owens. 

13.  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 
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14.  Ouy  V.  Mollnaii. 

15.  Bill  Oreen. 

16.  Charles  B.  R»n«el. 

17.  Ted  Weiss. 

18.  Robert  Oarcla. 
10.  lluio  Blanl. 

30.  Joseph  J.  DloOusrdl. 

31.  Hamilton  Pish.  Jr. 
33.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman. 

33.  Samuel  8.  Stratton. 

34.  Oerald  B.H.  Solomon. 

35.  Sherwood  L.  Boehlert. 

36.  David  OB.  Martin. 

37.  Oeorge  C.  Wortley. 

38.  Blatthew  P.  McHugh. 

39.  Prank  Horton. 

30.  Pred  J.  Eckert. 

31.  Jack  P.  Kemp. 

32.  John  J.  LaPalce. 

33.  Henry  J.  Nowak. 

34.  Stan  Lundine. 

NOITH  CAaOLUIA 

I.  Walter  B.  Jones. 
3.  Tim  Valentine. 

3.  Charles  Whitley. 

4.  William  W.  Cobey.  Jr. 

5.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 

6.  Howard  Coble. 

7.  Charles  Rose. 

8.  W.  O.  (BiU)  Hefner. 

9.  J.  Alex  McMiUan. 

10.  James  T.  Broyhill. 

II.  Bill  Hendon. 

IfORTH  DAKOTA 

At  large 
Byron  L.  Dorgan. 

OHIO 

I.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 

3.  Willis  D.  Oradison.  Jr. 

3.  Tony  P.  Hall. 

4.  Michael  O.  Oxley. 

5.  Delbert  L.  Latta. 

6.  Bob  McEwen. 

7.  Michael  DeWine. 

8.  Thomas  N.  Kindness. 

9.  Marcy  Kaptur. 

10.  Clarence  E.  Miller. 

II.  Dennis  E.  Eckart. 
13.  John  R.  Kasich. 

13.  Donald  J.  Pease. 

14.  John  F.  Seiberling. 

15.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie. 

16.  Ralph  Regula. 

17.  James  A.  Traficant,  Jr. 

18.  Douglas  Applegate. 

19.  Edward  P.  Peighan. 

30.  Mary  Rose  Oakar. 

31.  Louis  Stokes. 

OKLAHOMA 

1.  James  R.  Jones. 

2.  Mike  Synar. 

3.  Wes  Watkins. 

4.  Dave  McCurdy. 

5.  Mickey  Edwards. 

6.  Olenn  English. 

OREOOH 

1.  Las  AuColn. 

2.  Robert  P.  (Bob)  Smith. 

3.  Ron  Wyden. 

4.  James  Weaver. 

5.  Denny  Smith. 

PEKIfSYLVAMIA 

1.  Thomas  M.  Foglietta. 

2.  William  H.  Gray  III. 

3.  Robert  A.  Borskl. 

4.  Joe  Kolter. 

5.  Richard  T.  Schulze. 

6.  Gus  Yatron. 

7.  Bob  Edgar. 

8.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer. 

9.  Bud  Shuster. 
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10.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

11.  Paul  E.  KanJorakL 

12.  John  P.  Murtha. 

13.  Lawrence  Coughlln. 

14.  William  J.  Coyne. 

15.  Don  Ritter. 

16.  Robert  S.  Walker. 

17.  Oeorge  W.  Oekas. 

18.  Doug  Walgren. 

19.  William  P.  Ooodling.  , 

30.  Joseph  M.  Oaydos. 

31.  Thomas  J.  Ridge. 

32.  Austin  J.  Murphy. 

33.  William  P.  Clinger.  Jr. 

■HODBISLAin* 

1.  Femand  J.  8t  Oennaln. 
3.  Claudine  Schneider. 

SOUTH  CAIIOLIIIA 

1.  Thomas  P.  Hartnett. 
3.  Floyd  Spence. 

3.  Butler  Derrick. 

4.  Carroll  A.  Campbell.  Jr. 

5.  John  M.  Sprmtt.  Jr. 

6.  Robin  Tallon. 

SOOTH  DAKOTA 

At  Large 
Thomas  A.  Daschle. 

TKHmSSKI 

1.  James  H.  (Jimmy)  Qulllen. 
3.  John  J.  Duncan. 

3.  MarUyn  Lloyd. 

4.  Jim  Cooper. 

5.  William  HiU  Boner. 

6.  Bart  Oordon. 

7.  Don  Sundqulst. 

8.  Ed  Jones. 

9.  Harold  E.  Ford. 

TEXAS 

I.  Sam  B.  HaU.  Jr. 
3.  Charles  Wilson. 

3.  Steve  BarUett. 

4.  Ralph  M.  HalL 

5.  John  Bryant. 

6.  Joe  Barton. 

7.  Bill  Archer. 

8.  Jack  Fields. 

9.  Jack  Brooks. 

10.  3  J.  Pickle. 

II.  Marvin  Leatb. 
13.  Jim  Wright. 

13.  Beau  Boulter. 

14.  Mac  Sweeney. 

15.  E  de  la  Oaiva. 

16.  Ronald  D.  Coleman. 

17.  Charles  W.  Stenholm. 

18.  Mickey  Leland. 

19.  Larry  Combest. 

30.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

31.  Tom  Loeffler. 

33.  Thomas  D.  (Tom)  DeLay. 

33.  Albert  O.  Bustamante. 

34.  Martin  Frost. 

35.  Michael  A.  Andrews. 

36.  Richard  K.  Armey. 

37.  Solomon  P.  Ortiz. 

UTAH 

1.  James  V.  Hansen. 

2.  David  S.  Monson. 

3.  Howard  C.  Nielson. 

vntMOHT 

At  Large 
James  M.  Jeffords. 

VIROIHIA 

1.  Herbert  H.  Bateman. 

2.  O.  William  Whltehurst. 

3.  Thomas  J.  Bllley,  Jr. 

4.  Norman  Sisisky. 

5.  Dan  Daniel. 

6.  Jim  Olln. 

7.  D.  French  Slaughter,  Jr. 


8.  Stan  ParrU. 

9.  Frederick  C.  Boucher. 

10.  Prank  R.  Wolf. 

WASHINGTON 

1.  John  R.  MUler. 
3.  Al  Swift. 

Don  Bonker. 

Sid  Morrison. 

Thomas  8.  Foley. 

Norman  D.  Dicks. 

Mike  Lowry. 

Rod  Chandler. 


3 
4. 

5 
6 

7 
& 

WBST  VUOINIA 

1.  Alan  B.  MoUohan. 
3.  Barley  O.  Stacgera.  Jr. 

3.  Robert  E.  Wise.  Jr. 

4.  Nick  Joe  RahaU  U. 

WISCONSIN 

1.  Les  Aspin. 

3.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler. 

3.  Steve  Ounderaon. 

4.  Oerald  D.  Klecika. 
.  Jim  Moody. 
.  Thomas  E.  Petri. 

David  R.  Obey. 
.  Toby  Roth. 
.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr. 

WTOMINO 

At  Large 
Dick  Cheney. 

puiaiu  RICO 
Resident  CommiMtioner 
Jaime  B.  Puster. 

AMBUCAN  SAMOA 

DHegate 
Fofo  I.F.  Sunia. 

DISTRICT  or  COLtTMBIA 

DHegate 
Walter  E.  Fauntroy. 

GUAM 

DeUgale 
Ben  Bias. 

VnUUN  ISLANDS 

DelegaVt 
Ron  de  Lugo. 


EXECUTIVE  COBOinJNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-344.  section  1014(e)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-38); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

724.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
report  concerning  officer  responsibility  pay. 
pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  306(f)  (94  SUt.  2242); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

725.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  I3eputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
report  on  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to 
hostUe  fire,  pursuant  to  37  UJS.C.  310(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

726.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  notification  that 
the  current  program  acquisition  unit  cost  or 
the  current  procurement  unit  cost,  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  15  percent  for  the 
over-the-horizon  backscatter  radar,  pursu- 


ant to  10  U.S.C.  139(dX3XA):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

737.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  the  financial  condition  and  op- 
erating resulU  of  the  working  capital  funds 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  3306(1);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

738.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Ageocy.  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
letter  of  offer  to  Spain  for  defense  articles 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $M  million, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  lS3b(96  Stat.  1288);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloes. 

739.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  the 
annual  request  for  military  construction  au- 
thorisation for  fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant  to 
10  XJA.C.  2859;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  addressing  the 
unit  cost  breaches  incurred  by  the  low  level 
laser  bomb  guidance  kit  ILLLBOKl.  pursu- 
ant to  10  D.&C.  lS9b(dX3XA);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  ServieeB. 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  that  a  unit 
threshold  has  been  breached  on  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition,  pursuant  to  10  nJS.C. 
139b(dX3XA):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  prop(ised  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Subverrive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  as  amended  (76  Stat.  91)  (50 
U.S.C.  784(b)):  to  the  Committee  <m  Aimed 
Services.  •-  ^      , 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretafr  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
international  monetary  and  financial 
system,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  31. 1945. 
chapter  339.  section  50(b)  (97  SUt.  1376);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

734.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes.  transmitting  notification  of  a 
proposed  transaction  involving  nuclear  ex- 
ports to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  July  31.  1945,  chapter  341, 
secUon  3(bX3Hiil)  (88  SUt.  3335:  91  SUt. 
1210;  93  SUt.  3724);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

735.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  African  Development 
Fund,  piu-suant  to  23  U.S.C.  386  et  seq.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urtian  Affairs.  _ 

736.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ho«is- 
ing  and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  HUD-FHA  In- 
suring authorities,  to  provide  funding  au- 
thorizations for  certain  programs  of  the  De- 
partment, and  to  make  a  number  of  pro- 
gram amendments  to  existing  authorities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

737.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  final  regulations  for  the 
Pell  Grant  Program,  pursuant  to  GEPA, 
section  431(dKl)  (88  SUt.  567;  90  SUt.  2231; 
95  SUt.  453);  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

738.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  final  regulations  in  e»n- 


nectlon  with  a(taninistrati(»i  of  education 
programs,  pursuant  to  GEPA,  section 
431(dXl)  (88  SUt.  567;  90  Stat.  2231;  95 
Stat.  453):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, traramittlng  final  regulations  in  con- 
nection with  formula  grants— local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  tribal  schools.  Indian- 
controlled  schools— establishment.  Indian- 
controlled  schools— enrichment  projects. 
Indian  Felknrahlp  Program,  pursuant  to 
GEPA.  section  431(dXl)  (88  SUt.  567;  90 
Stat.  2331;  96  Stat  453):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

740.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  final  regulations  for  the 
Client  Assistance  Program,  purauant  to 
GEPA.  section  431(dXl)  (88  SUt.  567;  90 
Stat.  2331;  96  Stat.  453);  to  the  committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

741.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  operatiim  of  the  chap- 
ter 1  and  chapter  2  programs  authorized 
under  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981.  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  migrant  education  programs,  to 
allow  for  use  of  the  most  recent  available 
decennial  census  information,  to  provide 
greater  administrative  flexibility  to  SUte 
educational  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

742.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  cancel  the  cost^f-living  adjust- 
ment otherwise  payable  under  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Ck>mpensation  Act  in  fiscal  year 
1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor. 

743.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
EInergy  Information  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activities  of  the  Admin- 
istration, pursuant  to  FEAA,  section 
57(aX2)  (90  Stat.  1139;  91  Stat.  573);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

744.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion.  transmitting  the  ninth  annual 
report  on  the  Automotive  Fuel  Economy 
Program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-513, 
section  502(aX2)  (89  SUt.  902);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

745.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
(Sovemment  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  routine 
internal  performance  evaluation,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  91-518.  secUon  305(1)  (93 
SUt.  541;  95  Stat.  693);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Ccmunerce. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
sUte  Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
determination  to  extend  the  time  period  for 
acting  upon  the  appeal  before  the  I(X  in 
Pittiburgh  A  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.  v.  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation,  pursuant  to  49 
U.S.C.  10327(kX2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  CJost 
Savings  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1087;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  quarter- 
ly report  on  programing  of  funds  for  inter- 
national narcotics  control,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2291(bKl);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

749.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  containing  an  analysis  and  descrip- 


tion of  services  perfonaed  by  full-time  USG 
employees,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2765(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

750.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
letter  of  offer  to  Spain  for  defense  articles 
valued  at  $82  million,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

751.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
letter  of  offer  to  Spain  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $27  million, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3776(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

752.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  for  the 
period  April  1084  to  September  1984  listing 
voluntary  contributions  made  by  the  VJS. 
Government  to  international  organizations, 
pursuant  to  23  UJ3.C.  2226(bXl);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

753.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser ffir  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
SUte.  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  Stat.  993);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

754.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  I12b(a)  (92  Stat  993):  to  the  c:onunit- 
tee  OB  Foreign  Affairs. 

755.  A  letter  fran  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  to  make  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary d^iartments  photographs  of  military 
activities  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  publishing  mili- 
tary histories;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

756.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Direct<M'. 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  a  proposed  waiver  of  limiUtion 
on  foreign  travel  by  a  citizen  who  Is  fi- 
nanced by  grants  from  the  Private  Sector 
Program,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2460  nt 
(Public  Law  98-164.  section  207(a)  (fiscal 
years  1984-85));  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

757.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director. 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  a  proposed  waiver  of  limiUtion 
on  foreign  travel  by  a  citizen  who  is  fi- 
nanced by  grante  from  the  Private  Sector 
Program,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2460  nt 
(Public  Law  98-164.  section  207(a)  (fiscal 
years  1984-85));  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
FMeral  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  transmitting  an  evaluation  of 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  pursuant  to  5  V£.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Panama  C^anal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
553(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

760.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
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dom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  S 
\3S.C.  SS3(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  transmitting  a  report 
on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  pursuant  to  5  n.S.C.  S52(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Qovemment  Operations. 

762.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmittlns  a  report  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  pursuant  to  5  VS.C.  5S2(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  an  evaluation 
of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  pursuant  to  S  n.S.C.  S52(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Qovemment  Operations. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Uniformed  Services  nnlversity  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  on  compliance  with 
the  laws  relating  to  open  meetings  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  (Govenunent  in  the 
Sunshine  Act),  pursuant  to  5  n.S.C.  562b(J): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

765.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  5S2(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Managing  Director 
for  Administration.  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority,  transmitting  a  report  on  compli- 
ance with  the  laws  relating  to  open  meet- 
ings of  agencies  of  the  Government  (Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act),  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  pursuant  to  S  VS.C.  S52(d):  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Govenunent  Operations. 

768.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pur- 
suant to  S  U.S.C.  S52(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

769.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board,  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  new  system  of  records, 
ptirsuant  to  S  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Solicitor.  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
SS2(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govenunent 
Operations. 

771.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  an  evalua- 
tion of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  proposed 
regulations  governing  "testing  the  waters" 
activities,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-225, 
section  311(d>  (93  SUt.  1354.  1362):  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Science,  trans- 
mitting a  contract  with  the  Central  UUh 
Water  Conservancy  District,  Bonneville 
Unit.  Central  Utah  Project.  UT.  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  June  13.  1956.  chapter  382:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  ac- 


tivities under  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-87,  sections  201(f),  517(g). 
and  706;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

775.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
Interior,  transmitting  the  appendices  to  the 
proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution 
of  Indian  Judgment  funds  of  the  San  Pas- 
qual  and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  Indians  of 
California  in  Docket  80-A,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-134.  sections  2(a)  and  4;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Ctiairman,  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorise  appropriations  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  notification  of  a  pro- 
posed decision  to  convert  a  function  from 
performance  by  Coast  Guard  members  or  ci- 
vilian employees  to  private  contractors,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  98-557,  section  14  (bK2) 
(98  SUt.  2864):  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Representative  for  Panama  Canal  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987,  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Commisson  to  oiierate  and  maintain  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled:  "The  1984  Report  on  the 
Senior  Executive  Service,"  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  1205<aK3):  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  avU  Service. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  conclusions  of  the  investigation 
of  an  allegation  of  the  violation  of  law  at 
Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  ID,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  1206(bHSKA)  (92  SUt.  1125): 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion,  transmitting  the  sUtus  of  devel- 
opment of  collision  avoidance  systems  in  the 
national  air  traffic  control  system,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-193.  section  401;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion,  transmitting  a  report  on  railroad- 
highway  crossing  demonstration  projects, 
pursiuuit  to  Public  Law  93-87,  section  163(0) 
(94  SUt.  2245):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting an  additional  lease  prospectus  pro- 
posing the  partial  consolidation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-249,  section  7(a) 
(86  SUt.  217);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

785.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  revised  prospectus  proposing  a 
building  project  or  lease  previously  submit- 
ted as  Executive  Communication  584,  pursu- 


ant to  Public  Law  86-349,  section  7(a)  (SUt 
217);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TransporUtlon. 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Worlcs).  trans- 
mitting a  review  of  the  Maumee  Bay  State 
Park  shoreline:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlu  and  TransporUtlon. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting an  engineers  report  on  Qulncy 
Coastal  Streams.  MA  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-39):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worlu  and  Trans- 
porUtlon and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  fourth  update  to 
the  Wind  Energy  Technology  Comprehen- 
sive Program  management  plan,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-345,  section  4(c):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1984  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms,  pursuant  to 
SBA.  section  l(Kd):  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Small  Business. 

790.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  his  Intention  to  designate  the  Baha- 
mas as  a  beneficiary  country  for  purposes  of 
granting  duty-free  treatment,  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  98-67.  secUon  212(aKlKA).  (H. 
Doc.  No.  99-40):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

791.  A  letter  fnnn  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
transmitting  unaudited  quarterly  reports 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1984. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-294,  section 
177(c):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  quar- 
terly report  on  nondisclosure  of  safeguards 
information,  pursuant  to  AEA.  section  147e. 
(94  SUt.  788):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regtilatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

794.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  under  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Science  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILU3  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[Submitted  March  14.  1985] 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  99.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  conservation.  rehabillUtion.  And  im- 
provement of  natural  and  cultural  resources 
located  on  public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  99-18.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


[SvJbmitted  March  IS.  1985J 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl. 
1025.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  during  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and 
1988  (Rept.  No.  99-19).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1028.  A  bill  to  promote  and  encourage  man- 
agment  of  priority  interjurisdictional  fish- 
ery resources:  with  amendmenU  (Rept.  No. 
99-20).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


J 


Under  clause  5  of  rtile  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Calfomia): 
H.R.  1532.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1986:  to  the  Cominittee  on 
House  Administration^^ 

By   Mr.   BREAUX   (for   himself.   Mr. 
YonifG  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  CARinr): 
H.R.  1533.  A  bill  to  improve  fishery  con- 
servation and  management;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    ACKERMAN    (for    himself, 
Mrs.    ScHXOiBKR.    Ms.    Oakab,    Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Lklamd.  Mr.  DnuiXT, 
Mr.  BAuns,  and  Mr.  HoTnt: 
H.R.  1534.  A  biU  to  convert  the  temporary 
authority  to  allow  Federal  employees  to 
work  on  a  flexible  or  compressed  schedule 
under  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  into  per- 
manent authority;   to   the   C^ommlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SuKiA): 
H.R.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUve 
American  Programs  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to  agen- 
cies serving  native  American  Pacific  Island- 
ers (including  American  Samoan  natives);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  Include  American  Sa- 
moans  in  native  American  employment  and 
training  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  APPLEOATE: 
HJl.  1537.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  who  dies  from  a 
service-connected  disability  at  the  same  rate 
as  provided  to  the  surviving  spouses  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  APPLEOATE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SoLOMOM.  BIr.  MoHTGOMnY,  and  Mr. 
HAiatiitscHMniT): 
H.R.  1538.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  4.1-percent  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  compensation  and  of 
dependency   and   indemnity   compensation 
(DIC)  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    B^.    BEDELL   (for    himself.   Mr. 
RosntTS,  and  Mr.  EvAits  of  Illinois): 
HJl.  1539.  A  bUl  to  provide  emergency 
credit  relief  to  financially  stressed  farmers 
and  ranchers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 
H.R.  1540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  leaded  gaso- 
line; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  1541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit  by  increasing  the  tax  on  gasoline  and 
other  motor  fuels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
H.R.  1542.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  op- 
tional program  of  pharmaceutical  assistance 
to  the  aged  under  the  Medicaid  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1543.  A  bill  to  exempt  exmployees 
aged  65  or  over,  the  employers  of  such  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  such  raiployment, 
and  self-employed  individuals  aged  65  or 
over  from  the  employment  taxes  imposed 
for  hospital  Insurance  under  part  A  of  the 
Medicare  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  snd  Mr. 
YouHO  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  1544.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  National  Aquaculture 
Act  of  1980  during  fiscal  years  1986,  1987. 
and  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1545.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Central,  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr.  BROTHILL: 
HJl.  1546.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  secondary  butyl  chloride;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1547.  A  biU  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
existing  temporary  duty-free  treatment  of 
hosiery  knitting  machines:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1548.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
existing  temporary  duty-free  treatment  of 
double-headed  latch  needles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.  1549.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  increase  the  im- 
migrant quoU  for  colonies  and  dependent 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mrs.   BTRON   (for   herself,   lilr. 
GooDuifG,  and  Mr.  Rahall): 
H.R.  1550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  allow  a  worker  to 
be  employed  in  any  nonrailroad  employ- 
ment and  still  qualify  for  an  aimulty,  sub- 
ject to  ciurent  deductions  in  the  tier  1  bene- 
fit on  account  of  work  and  new  deductions 
in  the  tier  2  benefit  if  the  employment  is  for 
his  last  nonrailroad  employer,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COATS: 
H.R.  1551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    increase    the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  for  person- 
al exemptions:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  COURTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dnnrr    Smtth,    Mr.    Wydkh.    Mr. 
Webeh.  and  Mr.  Dorman  of  Califor- 
nia): 
HJl.  1552.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  increase  the  use  of  competitive 
procedures  in  the  prociu-ement  of  property 
and  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  1553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  any  deduc- 
tion for  interest  paid  or  incurred  on  loans  in 


connection  with  takeovers,  or  attempted 
takeovers,  of  certain  corporations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BaooMFiKLD)  (by  request): 
H.R.  1554.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  ISSS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  to  au- 
thorize development  and  security  assistance 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HJgyi'KL  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   WnrrH.   Mr.   Akaka.   BCr. 
iMuan,  Mr.  Beilkksoii,  Mr.  Fauht- 
KOT.  Mr.  Bars,  and  Mr.  MacKat): 
H.R.  1556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  manu- 
facturers who  fail  to  notify  owners  or  pur- 
chasers of  motor  vehicle  safety  defects  or  of 
failures  to  comply  with  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (by  request): 
HJl.  1557.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  V£. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

HJl.  1558.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment of  and  fimding  for  the  Inland  and  in- 
tracoastal  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  PubUc  Works  and  TransporU- 
tlon and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBBARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WoKTLKT,  and  Mr.  BKanmR): 
HJl.  1559.  A  bill  to  provide  capital  assist- 
ance to  agricultural  banks;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUCKABT: 
HJl.  1560,  A  bill  to  provide  for  programs 
to  maintain  and  develop  markets  for  VS. 
agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJl.  1561.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  32 
cenU  per  pack  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  and  to  provide  that  the  revenues 
from  the  additimial  tax  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
under  the  Social  Security  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BaoTHUX,  Mr.  Campbkix.  Mr. 
Rahgkl.  Mr.  FuFPO,  Mr.  Hama,  Mr. 
Wrrlet,  Mr.  Spbatt,  Mr.  Nbau  Mr. 
Talloh,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Dahikl, 
Mr.  RosK.  Ms.  Kaptor.  Mr.  Torri- 
fwtii  Mr.  Hbhooh,  Bdr.  Sbxlbt,  Mr. 
Pdsrr.  Mr.  Dbrick.  Mr.  WnxuMs. 
Mr.  Ouam,  Mr.  Towira.  Mr.  McMil- 
lan, Mr.  DuMCAH,  Mr.  VALmnm,  Mr. 
Framk.  BCr.  Joms  of  North  Carolina. 
1ST.  COBLK.  Btr.  COBET,  Mr.  Bariiars. 
Bfr.  Rat,  Bfr.  Bevill.  BIr.  SmcB, 
BIr.  Studds,  BIr.  Addabbo,  BIr. 
Weaver,  BIr.  HARrmcrr,  BCr.  Moak- 
LET,  Mr.  MURTHA.  BIr.  St  OBKHAni. 
Mr.  QuiLLBH.  BIr.  DiCKmsoH,  BIr. 
Hatcher.  BIs.  Srowe.  BCrs.  Llots. 
BCr.  BCncBKLL.  BIr.  Rogers.  BIr. 
TonifG  of  Blissouri,  BIr.  Gingrich, 
BIr.  ScHOLZE.  BIr»  Lorr,  BIr.  Focli- 
etta,  BCs.  BCikulski,  BCr.  Hortor. 
.  BIr.  Rittkr.  BIr.  Roe.  BIr.  Nowax. 
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Mr.  YAraoM.  Mr.  Owm.  Mr.  Riif- 
ALDO.  Mr.  McKnuAM.  Mr.  Powm. 
Mr.  FnoaAM,  Mr.  Youno  of  Alaska. 
Mr.    CoBJio.    Mr.    Kanjokbki.    Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.   Bona  of  Tenneaaee. 
Mr.  MoifTaoMmT.  Mr.  Koltkr.  Mr. 
Matsci.  Mr.   MAKTiim,   Mr.   Ko«T- 
MAYBK.  Mr.   WALoaxN.   Mrs.   Braoa. 
Mr.  EooAa.  Mr.  WRrrrKN.  Mr.  OuAa- 
iin.   Mr.   Rioot,   Mr.   Bokski.  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Papm.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN.    Mr.    VANoaa    Jagt.    Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Oun,  Mr.  Dtmally.  Mr. 
TaAXLKa.  Mr.  HuaaAao,  Mr.  Calla- 
han,  Mr.    PAaais.    Mr.   Thomas   of 
Oeorgia.  Bfr.  Atkins.  Mr.  EasaaicH. 
Mr.   CouGHLiN,   Mr.   OaxasTAa,   Mr. 
KiLoaa,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Foao  of 
Tenneaaee.      Mr.      Swinbalu      Mr. 
Whkat,  Mr.  liBViN  of  Mlchlsan.  Mr. 
HxarxL  of  Michlcan.  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Oeorgia.  Mrs.  Coluns,  Mr.  Foao 
of    Michisan.     Mr.     MuaPHY.    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  An- 
thony. Mr.  SHT78Tia.  Mr.  SLAUonm. 
Mr.  Batsman.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi.  Mr.   NiXLSON   of   Utah.   Mrs. 
Bonton  of  California,  Mr.  OaAY  of 
Pennsylvania.    Mr.    FaANKUN.    Mr. 
IiCAaKKY.  Mr.   Oilman.   Mr.   Conti, 
Mr.  BLnxT.  Mr.  HoYza.  Mr.  FLoaio, 
Mr.  DwTBt  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Oar- 
HAaoT,  Mr.  BoNioa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
PsaxiNa.  and  Mr.  Howaud): 
H.R.  1M2.  A  blU  to  achieve  the  obJecUves 
of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  recovery  of  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  and  its  workers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
H.R.  1563.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  ISe4.  A  bill  to  require  the  deposits  or 
accounts  of  all  depository  Institutions  to  lie 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund,  or  a  State 
program:  and  to  establish  Federal  standards 
to  ensure  the  effectiveness  and  viability  of 
State  deposit  and  share  insurance  funds:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1565.  A  biU  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  protection  on  the  Chariton  River.  lA 
and  MO.  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  sell  storage  space  in  Rathbun  Lake. 
lA.  to  the  Rathbun  Regional  Water  Associa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R..1&66.  A  bill  to  ensure  payment  of  the 
additional  duty  Imposed  on  ethyl  alcohol 
used  as  a  fuel  or  in  making  gasohol:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1567.  A  biU  to  exclude  from  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  ethyl 
alcohol  used  for  fuel  which  is  merely  dis- 
tilled or  denatured  in  a  beneficiary  country: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas: 
H.R.  1568.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  maintain  a  regional  office  in 
each  SUte:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa): 
H.R.  1569.  A  bill  to  prohibit  private  assist- 
ance for  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  a  foreign  country  if  the  Congress  has  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  covert  assistance  for  such 
operations:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


By  Mr.  UVmOSTON: 
H.R.  1570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  televi- 
sion and  radio  broadcasting  station  licensees 
shall  not  refuse  to  aell  advertlaing  time  for 
the  broadcast  of  editorial  advertisements:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1571.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  establish  raUonal  cri- 
teria for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purpoaea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FiaH.  Mr.  SgTaiai.nro.  Mr.  WALoaxN. 
Mr.  BoKHLKNT.  and  Mr.  MacKay): 
H.R.  1573.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  technology 
transfer  by  authorizing  Oovemment-operat- 
ed  laboratories  to  enter  into  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  agreements  and  by 
establlahtng  a  Federal  Laboratory  Consorti- 
um for  Technology  Transfer  within  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  1573.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disregard  tax- 
exempt  interest  in  computing  the  amount  of 
Social  Security  benefits  included  in  income: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  1574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
ensure  that  a  defined  l>eneflt  plan  under 
which  benefits  are  based  on  final  average 
compensation  does  not  fail  to  meet  either 
the  benefit  accrual  requirements  thereun- 
der, or  the  standards  for  reasonableness  of 
actuarial  assumptions  in  meeting  funding 
requirements  thereunder,  solely  by  reason 
of  allowing  certain  elections  and  revocations 
thereof  affecting  benefit  accruals,  if  the  rel- 
evant actuarial  assumptions  under  the  plan 
are  made  under  the  individual  level  premi- 
um cost  method:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Booos): 
H.R.    1575.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  1576.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram for  a  National  Mining  Extension  Serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MON'HSOMERY: 
H.R.  1577.  A  bill  to  provide  that  military 
commissary  and  exchange  privileges  be  ex- 
tended to  certain  Reserve  members  of  the 
uniformed  services:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1578.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  lx>nua  to  be  paid 
to  members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve who  agree  to  perform  annual  active 
duty  for  training:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  1579.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  enact 
laws  which  require  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  inform  breast  cancer  patients  of  alterna- 
tive effective  methods  of  treatment  for 
breast  cancer  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
funds  under  titles  V  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  title  XIX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


ByMr.  PEASK: 
H.R.  1580.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Aaaiatanoe  Program  for  workers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Rkula.  Mr.  BoiSKi.  Mr.  Dbuuck. 
Mr.  HiKTKL  of  Michigan.  Ms.  Oakan. 
and  Mr.  WoaTixr): 
H.R.  1581.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  increase  the  existing 
penalties  for  mail  fraud  and  to  provide  for 
criminal  and  civil  forfeitures  for  such  of- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1582.  A  bUl  to  make  studenU  study- 
ing in  foreign  medical  schools  Ineligible  for 
Federal  loans  or  loan  guaranteea  unless  the 
medical  school  meets  certain  accreditation 
standards:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1583.  A  bUl  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
an  individual  to  obtain  a  position  as  a  physi- 
cian or  resident  in  a  hospital  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  if  the  individual's  license  to  prac- 
tice medicine  was  obtained  through  inten- 
tional misrepresentations:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
ByMr.  REID: 
H.R.  1584.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  no  aone 
or  area  In  the  airspace  of  the  United  States 
which  is  over  nonmllitary  public  lands  may 
be  established,  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  defense  purposes,  to  restrict  or 
prohibit  the  flight  of  civil  aircraft  unless 
such  proposed  sone  or  area  is  first  approved 
by  an  act  of  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RIDOE: 
H.R.  1586.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  project  for  the  control  of 
beach  erosion  at  Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  PA. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ROEMER  (for  himself.  Mrs. 

Booos.  Mr.   BaxAUX,   Mr.   Hdckaby. 

Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Mooax,  and  Mr. 

Tadzin): 

H.R.  1586.  A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans' 

Administration  Medical  Center  in  Shreve- 

port,  LA,  as  the  'Overton  Brooks  Veterans' 

Administration    Medical    Center":    to    the 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ao- 
DABBO,  Mr.  AmxoATZ.  Mr.  Bzrman, 
Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Colz- 
MAN   of  Texas.  Mrs.   Coluns.   Mr. 
CoNYzas.  Mr.  CaocKzrr,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Bdr.   Dymally.   Mr.    Faunthoy,   Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  FoourrrA,  Mr.  Fdstzx. 
Mr.  FoKD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hzktzl 
of   Michigan,   Mr.    Kanjorski.    Ms. 
KArTua.   Mr.    Kildzk,   Mr.    Koltzr. 
Mr.    Manton,    Mr.    Martinzz.    Mr. 
Matsci.  Mr.  Mavroulzs.  Mr.  Millzr 
of  California.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Obzrstar, 
Mr.  OwzNS.  Mr.  Pzppzr.  Mr.  Pricz. 
Mr.  Rangzl.  Mr.   Richardson,  Kfr. 
RoDiNO,    Mr.    Stxtdds.    Mr.    Torrzs. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Traxlzr.  Mr.  Wziss, 
and  Mr.  Whzat): 
H.R.  1587.  A  bill  to  establish  Intergenera- 
tional    education    volunteer   network    pro- 
grams which  will  provide  opportunities  for 
senior  citizens  to  work  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  the  home  with 
educationally   disadvantaged   children   and 
their  families:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  RUDD: 
H.R.  1588.  A  bUl  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  town  of  Payson.  AZ:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
H.R.  1589.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain 
chemicals  in  drinking  water,  to  the  Cotunlt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  BzRzuTZR.  and  Mr.  DAtra): 
H.R.  1590.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
O'Neill  Unit.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram. Nebraska:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8TENHOLM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OuNOzasoN.       Mr.       Bzdell.       Mr. 
Daschlz.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  McCur- 
DY.  and  Mr.  Taixon): 
H.R.  1591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  provide  protection 
for  agricultural  purohasers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STUMP: 
HJl.  1592.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUMP  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RuDD.  and  Mr.  McCain): 
H.R.  1593.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes  certain  restrictions  in  a  previ- 
ous conveyance  of  land  to  the  town  of 
Jerome.  AZ:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wazman): 
H.R.  1594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  33 
cenU  per  iMck  the  Federal  excUe  tax  on 
cigarettes  and  to  provide  that  75  percent  of 
the  revenue  from  such  tax  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  (for  himself.   Mr. 
MnxzR  of  Washington,  Mr.  Swin- 
DALL,   BfCr.   WzBZR.   Mr.   Coats,  Mr. 
OiNGRicH.  and  Mr.  Hilzr): 
H.R.    1595.    A    bill    to    strengthen    UJB. 
human  rights  policies;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees   on    Foreign    Affairs:    Ways    and 
Means:  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wydzn): 
H.R.  1596.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  over  amusement  devices:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

HuGHZs.  Mr.  Walgrzn,  Mr.  Sharp, 

Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Hzptzl  of  Hawaii. 

lb.   Whitzhurst.    Mr.    Obzy.    Mr. 

Wziss,  Mr.  Martinzz,  Mr.  Smith  of 

New  Hampshire.   Mr.   Barnzs.   Mr. 

AmzcATZ.  Mr.  LzviNE  of  California, 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Burton 

of     California.     Mr.     Mintta.     Mr. 

VZNTO.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 

DuRBiN.    Mr.   McKiNNZY,    and   Mr. 

OazGG): 

H.R.  1597.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  temporary 

program  under  which  heroin  will  be  made 

available  for  the  relief  of  intracUble  pain 

due  to  terminal  cancer:  to  the  Committee  on 

Energy  and  Commerce. 


By   Mr.   COELHO   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Pashatan.  Mr.  Contz.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  and  BCr.  Aspin): 
H  J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24.  1985.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DioOUARDI: 
HJ.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  June  1985  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  LIVINOSTON: 
H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  fixing  the 
compensation  of  Members  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AcKZRMAN.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Amdzrson.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Afplboatz.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Barnzs.  Mr.  Batzman.  Mr.  Batzs, 
Bfr.  Bzhnztt.  Mr.  Bzrzdtzr.  Mr. 
Bzrman.  Mr.  Bzvill,  BIr.  Biaoci.  Mr. 
BiLiKAKis,  Mr.  Blilzy.  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Bonzr  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Borski,  Mrs.  Bozzr.  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Bus- 
tamantz.  Mr.  Camfszll.  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  Carfzr,  Mr.  C^HANDLm.  Mr. 
Chaffzll,  Mr.  Chafpiz.  Mr.  Crehzy. 
Mr.  Clinozr.  BCr.  Coats.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri.  Mr.  Colzman  of 
Texas,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Contz.  Mr. 
CoNYZRS.  Mr.  ConoHLiN,  Mr.  Coynz, 
Mr.  c:raig.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Danizl.  Mr.  Dardzn.  Mr.  Daschlz. 
Mr.  Daub.  Bfr.  Davis,  Bfr.  dz  la 
Oarza.  Bfr.  Derrick,  BCr.  DzWnfz. 
Bfr.  Dicks.  Bfr.  Dickinson.  Bfr. 
DixoH,  Bfr.  Donnelly.  Bfr.  Dornan 
of  Callfomla,  Bfr.  Dowdy  of  Bfissis- 
sippl.  Bfr.  DowNZY  of  New  York.  Bfr. 
Duncan.  Bfr.  Durbin,  Bfr.  Dwyzr  of 
New  Jersey.  Bfr.  Dyson.  Bfr.  Edgar, 
Bfr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Bfr.  Em- 
ZRSON.  Bfr.  English,  Bfr.  ERnRZicH. 
Bfr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Bfr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Bfr.  Fasczll,  Bfr.  Fauntsot, 
Bfr.  Fawzll,  Bfr.  Fazio,  Bfr.  Fzichan, 
Bfr.  FizLos.  Bfr.  Fish.  Bfr.  Florio. 
Bfr.  Fooliztta.  Bfr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Bfr.  Frank,  Bfr.  Frznzzl,  Bfr. 
Frost,  Bfr.  Puqua,  Bfr.  Fustzr,  Bfr. 
OzKAS,  Bfr.  OzPHAROT,  Bfr.  Oilman, 
Bfr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Goodling.  Bfr. 
Oradison,  Bfr.  Gregg.  Bfr.  Grzzn. 
Bfr.    Orotberg,   Bfr.    Ouarini,    Bfr. 

OUNDERSON.      Bfr.      H*MMER8<!HMIIH', 

Bfr.  Hansen.  Bfr.  Harthztt.  Bfr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Hayes.  Bfr.  Hefner. 
Bfr.  EteNDON,  Bfr.  Henry.  Bfr.  Hertel 
of  Bflchlgan,  Bfr.  Hiler,  Bfrs.  Holt. 
Bfr.  Hopkins,  Bfr.  Horton,  Bfr. 
Howard.  Bfr.  Hoyer,  Bfr.  Hubbard. 
Bfr.  Hughes,  Bfr.  Hunter.  Bfr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde.  Bfr.  Ireland,  Bfr. 
Jacobs.  Bfr.  Jeffords,  Bfr.  Jenkins, 
Bfs.  Kaftur,  Bfr.  Kasich,  Bfr.  Kas- 
TZNMzizR,  Bfrs.  BIZNNELLY.  Bfr.  Kind- 
ness, Bfr.  Kolbz.  Bfr.  Kolter,  Bfr. 
LaFalcz.  Bfr.  Lagomarsino,  Bfr. 
Lantos.  Bfr.  Lzland.  Bfr.  Lzvin  of 
Bflchlgan,  Bfr.  I^vinz  of  California, 
Bfr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Bfr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Bfr.  Lightfoot.  Bfr.  Li- 
FiNSKi.  Bfr.  LrvmcsTON,  Bfrs.  Lloyd. 
Bfr.  LowzRY  of  California,  Bfr.  Lun- 


dihz.  Bfr.  LuNGRZN.  Mr.  McCain.  Bfr. 
McCandlzss.  Bfr.  McCurdy.  Bfr. 
McOratr.  Bfr.  BfcEwzN.  Bfr. 
McHucH.  Bfr.  McKzrnan.  Bfr. 
McKlNNZY.  Bfr.  BfACK.  Bfr.  BfACKAY. 
Bfr.    BfADiGAN,    Bfr.    BfANTOH,    Bfrs. 

BfARTIN   of    Illinois.    Bfr.    BfARTIN    of 

New  York.  Bfr.  BfAZTiNzz.  Bfr. 
BfATSUi.  Bfr.  BfAVROUUES.  Bfr.  BfAZ- 
zoLi.  Bfr.  MicHZi..  Bfr.  BfircnzLL.  Bfs. 
BfiKULSKi.  Bfr.  IffLLZK  of  Ohlo.  Bfr. 

MOAKLZY,  Bfr.  MOUNARI.  Bfr.  MOLLO- 

..  HAN.  Bfr.  MOHTGOMZRY.  Bfr.  Moody. 
Bfr.  MooRHZAD.  Bfr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Bfr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Bfr.  Mrazek,  Bfr. 
Murphy.  Bfr.  Murtha,  Bfr.  Natcher, 
Bfr.  Neal,  Bfr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Bfr. 
Nixlson  of  Utah.  Bfs.  Oakar.  Bfr. 
Obbwtar.  Bfr.  O'Brien.  Bfr.  Owens. 
Bfr.  OxLZY.  Bfr.  Packard,  Bfr. 
Parris,  Bfr.  Pashayan,  Bfr.  Pzppzr. 
Ifr.  Prri.  Bfr.  Porto.  Bfr.  Quillzn. 
Bfr.  Rahau,  Bfr.  Rbsula.  Bfr.  Rzm. 
Bfr.  Richardson,  Bfr.  Rinaldo.  Bfr. 
Rrter,  Bfr.  Robbsib.  Bfr.  Robinson. 
ifr.  RoDiNO.  Bfr.  Roe.  Bfr.  Roembr. 
Bfr.  Rogers.  Bfr.  Roth.  Bfrs.  Roukz- 
ma.  Bfr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Bfr. 
Roybal.  Bfr.  Savacz.  Bfr.  Saxton. 
Bfr.  ScRAXFZR.  Bfr.  Scbeuxr.  Bfrs. 
ScHNzmzR.  Bfr.  Schukzr.  Bfr.  Shaw. 
Bfr.  Shzlby.  Bfr.  Shumway.  Bfr.  8i- 
KORSKi.  Bfr.  Sisibky.  Bfr.  Skzbn,  Bfr. 
Skzlton.  Bfr.  DzNNY  Smith.  Bfr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Bfrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, Bfr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Bfs.  Snowz.  Bfr.  SoLARZ.  Bfr.  Solo- 
mon. Bfr.  Sfratt.  Bfr.  Sfbkcx.  Bfr. 
STAOtaRS.  Bfr.  Sicnbolm.  Bfr. 
SroKza,  Bfr.  Strang,  Bfr.  Stratton, 
Bfr.  Stump.  Bfr.  Sunia.  Bfr.  Synar, 
Bfr.  Tallon.  Bfr.  Taukz,  Bfr.  Tauzin. 
Bfr.  Taylor,  Bfr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Bfr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Bfr. 
ToRRZS,  Bfr.  ToRRiCHXi.  Bfr.  Trafi- 
CANT,  Bfr.  Traxlzr,  Bfr.  Udall,  Bfr. 
Vaixrtinz,  Bfr.  Vander  Jact.  Bfr. 
VoLKMER.  Bfr.  Walxzx.  BfT.  Wat- 
kins.  Bfr.  Waxman,  Bfr.  Wzavzr.  Bfr. 
Weiss.  Bfr.  Whiizmurst.  Bfr. 
Wilson.  Bfr.  Wirth.  Bfr.  Wolf.  Bfr. 
WoRTLZY.  Bfr.  YatroN.  Bfr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Bfr.  Young  of  Florida,  Bfr. 
YouNC  of  BflJaaonri.  and  Bfr.  Zbchau): 
H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Bfay  1985  as  "Older  Americans  Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Bfr.  STUBfP: 
HJ.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  providing  for  4-year  terms  for 
RepresenUtlves.  for  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  terms  a  person  may  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Bfr.  COLEBfAN  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self. Bfr.  Skzen.  Bfr.  Bryant.  Bfr. 
INLAND.  Bfr.  Ortiz.  Bfr.  Kolbz,  and 
Bfr.  BusTAMANTZ): 
H.  Con.  Res.  85.  Concurrent  resolution  ez- 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  bi- 
lateral summit  on  trade  relations  should  be 
held  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Bfr.  HYDE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  (ingress  that 
local  governments  should  follow  the  lead  es- 
tablished by  the  village  of  Glen  EUyn.  IL.  in 
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curbinc  klcohol  constimpUon  by  teenacen; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  lOCA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Consren  that  Incen- 
tives to  encourase  home  ownership  be  main- 
tained as  an  Intecral  part  of  fiscal  policy  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Comzaittee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PE3>PER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressins  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Medicare  be  commended  on  Its  30th  anni- 
versary for  the  success  of  the  program  in 
protecting  older  Americans  against  the  high 
cost  of  health  care;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
State  which  allows  motor  vehicles  display- 
ing a  handicapped  parking  sticker  issued  by 
the  State  to  park  in  specially  designated 
parking  spaces  should  also  allow  motor  vehi- 
cles (Usplaying  handicapped  paiUng  sUckers 
issued  by  other  States  to  park  in  those  park- 
ing spaces:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


MEMORIAUS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

27.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  rela- 
tive to  providing  significant  agricultural 
relief;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

28.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  need  for 
governmental  support  in  the  agrlctiltural 
economic  community:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

39.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

30.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  farm 
economy:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

31.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  (daho.  relative  to  grasshopper 
infestations:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

33.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  suicide  among 
youth:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

33.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  assistance  for  education:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

34.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  Conrall;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

35.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  railroad 
rates:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  t 

36.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  North  OakoU.  relative  to  rail 
lines:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

37.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  4-year  terms 
for  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

38.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  retail 
SUte  sales  tax  by  out-of-SUte  catalog  re- 
taileis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  aad  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severmlly  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FBIOHAN: 

HJl.  1598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
McKenna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr  FRANK: 

VLR.  1599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denise 
Chaffee  Soltys;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

niL  1600.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ray  M. 
Reed:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STALLING&- 

HSL  1601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esmer- 
alda Martines-Hemandes.  Evangelina  Her- 
nandes  de  Martlnea.  Manuel  Martinea-Her- 
nandes  and  Morayma  Martines-Hemandes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt  6:  Mr.  Wisx. 

HJi.  11:  Mr.  Baucx.  Mr.  Bustamamtb.  Mr. 
CRAmLL.  Mr.  Dtsoh.  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Edgak.  Mr.  GajDOtsoN.  Mr.  Honuxs. 
Mr.  Hoaroii.  Mr.  Kolbb.  Mr.  Niklson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  PXASX.  Mr.  Parai.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  SmTR  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Robikt 
F.  Smtth.  Mr.  Stallhios.  Mr.  Stramo.  Mr. 
Taukz,  Mr.  Tbomas  of  California,  and  Mr. 

WHrrTAKBB. 

HJi.  36:  Mr.  Wheat  and  Mr.  Bohkxr. 

H.R.  37:  Mr.  Coughuh.  Mrs.  Jorrsoh.  and 
Mr.  Matsui. 

HJi.  43:  Mr.  Hates  and  Mr.  Roa. 

HJI.  44:  Mr.  BAaMAas.  Mr.  Csaig.  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Snurr.  Mr.  Coarr. 
Mr.  ScHAxrxa.  Mr.  Mica,  Mrs.  Collihs,  Mr. 
CHXifXT,  Mr.  BiAOoi.  and  Mr.  Roth. 

HJi.  77:  Mr.  Udaix.  Mr.  Rxio.  Mr. 
ir»*«««  Mr.  CoiLHO.  Mr.  Kolbk.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  CHAmLL.  and  Mr.  Dascrlb. 

HJI.  153:  Mr.  Maoioam. 

H.R.  156:  Mr.  Bustamartb.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Karjobski,  Mr.  Tatror.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  de  Luoo,  Mr. 
Studos.  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Kildbe.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Torricblu,  Bir.  Sisiskt.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  MoaaisoR  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Hatbs. 

H.R.  317:  Mr.  Durcar. 

HJi.  340:  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chardler.  and  Mr.  Wort- 
let. 

HJI.  343:  Mr.  Oilmar,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahar.  Mrs.  Bertlet.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Siuar- 
DER.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  RrrrBR.  Mr.  Char- 
dler, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Fki- 
OHAR,  Mr.  Couohur,  Mr.  Taukb.  Mr.  Marti- 
ifxz,  and  Mr.  MoRxisoif  of  Washington. 

H.R.  281:  Mr.  Aodasbo.  Mr.  Arrurzio.  Mr. 
Bermar,  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mrs.  Collirs.  Mr.  Dbl- 
LUMS.  Mr.  EvARS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hbrtbl  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Koltbr.  Mr. 
Lehmar  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lokzn,  Mr.  Martor, 
Mr.  Martirbe.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
MrrcHBLL.  Mr.  MR«rBR,  Mr.  Obebstar.  Mr. 
OvTERS,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  St 
Germair.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Verto.  and  Mr. 
Walobbr. 

H.R.  343:  Mr.  Dariel  and  Mr.  Nielsor  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  351:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  and 

Mrs.  JOHRSOM. 

H.R.  445:  Mr.  Millbb  of  California.  Mr. 
CoRYBBS,  and  Mr.  Obowtar. 


HJI.  466:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Kolteb. 
Mr.  Watkirb.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

HJi.  473:  Mr.  Chapfbll,  and  Mrs.  Bert- 
let. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Borkbr.  Mr. 
Kolbb.  Mr.  Lowbry  of  California.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stbrholm.  and 
Mr.  YoDRO  of  Florida. 

HJI.  480:  Mr.  Kildbe.  Mr.  Mabtirez.  and 

Mr.  MIRETA. 

HJI.  531:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
HuGRBa.  Mr.  Hersor.  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr. 
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H.R.  580:  Mrs.  Uotd.  Mr.  Tatbs.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Mablbrbe,  Mr.  Dwtbr  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Kastbrmbieb.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
CoRTE,  Mr.  SMrTH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fascbll. 
Mrs.  Collirs.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  IjAgomab- 
siRO.  Mr.  WBisa,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
KiRDRBsa.  Mr.  MoRTtiOMBRT.  Mr.  Bbvill. 
Mr.  MAVROOLBa.  Mr.  Mabtirbb.  Mr.  Whitb- 
HUBST.  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Frark. 
Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Oibbors.  Mr.  Fdqoa.  Mr. 
w*""'.  Mr.  McCair.  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Dowret  of  New  York.  Mr. 
MoLLOHAR,  Ms.  Kattdr.  Mr.  Jettords.  Mr. 
Wortlet.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Woltb.  Mr. 
DbWirb.  Mr.  Oilmar,  Mr.  Stbrholm,  Mr. 
Dorrellt,  Mr.  YooRG  of  norida.  Mr. 
McDade,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Aooabbo.  Mr. 
BnjRAKis,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Schbubr,  Mr. 
LoTT.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Skelior,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Bermar.  Mr. 
HuGHEB.  Mr.  Lbhmar  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Market.  Mr.  Biaggi  Mr.  Waxmar.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Kildbe.  Mr.  Youro  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Clat.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Yatror.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dtsor,  and  Mr.  Diau. 

H.R.  581:  Mr.  Mollohar. 

H.R.  598:  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Stargblard.  Mr. 
Dixor.  Mr.  Stbrholm.  Mr.  Mrazbk.  Mr. 
Skeltor.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Cortb.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
pytigii  Mr.  HooHES.  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Dorgar  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Dariel,  Mr. 
Kildbe.  BCr.  Fish.  Mr.  Rargxl.  and  Mr. 
DbWirb. 

H.R.  615:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Biaggi.  B^. 
Browr  of  Csiifomia.  Mr.  Peighar.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  McEwER.  Mr.  Paxris.  Mr.  Row- 
lard  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Studdb.  B^.  Suria. 
and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

HJi.  665:  Mr.  Weiss. 

HJi.  693:  Mr.  Saxtor.  Mr.  Stumt,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Combbst.  Mr.  Bartor 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  704:  ^n.  Bertlet. 

H.R.  708:  Mr.  Ldkbr. 

H.R.  709:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  748:  Mr.  Batemar,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
BoRKER.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Smith.  Mr.  Com- 
bbst, Mr.  Cbaio,  Mr.  Torricblli.  Mr. 
Dariel,  Mrs.  Schreider,  Mr.  Yourg  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Irelard,  and  Mr.  Boul- 
ter. 

H.R.  760:  Mr.  Browr  of  California.  Mrs. 
Collirs,  Mr.  Faurtrot,  Bdr.  Harser  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Mirxta,  Mr.  Niel- 
sor of  Utah,  Mr.  Sbiberliro,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Ardebsor. 

H.R.  787:  Mr.  Mabtirez. 

H.R.  789:  Mr.  Edwabdb  of  California. 

H.R.  814:  Mr.  AmaoATr 

H.R.  816:  Mr.  Mabtirez. 

H.R.  837:  Idr.  Batemar  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

HJI.  846:  Mrs.  Bertlet. 

H.R.  864:  Mr.  Mollohar,  Mi.  Rose,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Bfr.  Dtmallt.  Itx.  Dtsor.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Howard,  and 
Mr.  Laoomarsiro. 


H.R.  890:  Mr.  Savaob.  Mr.  Viscloskt.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Hates.  Mr.  Borkbr,  Mr. 
Murth*.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  BEvnx,  and  Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois. 

HJi.  893:  Mr.  Foouetta.  Mr.  Murtht, 
Mrs.  Burtor  of  California.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Dorrellt.  Mr.  Boriob  of  MIrhlgan,  Mr. 
FlURK.  Mr.  KiRDRESs,  Mr.  OwxRB.  Mr.  Mar- 
tirbe. Mr.  Ackebmar.  Mr.  B<it(«ell.  snd 
Mr.  Faurtrot. 

HJi.  913:  Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

HJi.  927:  Mr.  Wtdbh.  Mr.  Market.  Mr. 
iMnm  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Durbir.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Jacors.  Mr.  Daschlb,  Mr.  Vxmd  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mrs.  BuRTOR  of  California,  Mr. 
Gejdbrsor,  Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Mr.  Morri- 
SOR  of  Washington. 

HJi.  930:  Mr.  Wobiibt.  BCr.  Ibelard.  and 
BCr.  BCacKat. 

HJi.  932:  BCr.  Dtmallt.  BCrs.  Holt,  and 
BCrs.  Bertlet. 

HJi.  935:  BCs.  Mikulski.  BCr.  Kemf.  BCr. 
Taukb.  BCr.  Bedell.  BCr.  Derrt  Smith.  Mrs. 
ScHREiDBa.  BCr.  HiLER.  BCr.  Derrick.  BCr. 
BCack.  BCr.  Boulter.  BCr.  Williams.  BCr. 
Batbs.  BCr.  YouRc  of  Florida.  BCr.  Bulky. 
BCr.  Laoomarsiro.  Mr.  Lurorer.  BCr.  DeLay. 
BCr.  SiuARDBB.  and  BCr.  FkARKUR. 

HJi.  968:  BCr.  Dariel.  BCr.  Wobtuy.  BCr. 
ScHUMBB.  and  BCr.  Chardler. 

HJi.  976:  BCrs.  Bertley. 

HJi.  980:  BCs.  ICikulski.  Mr.  Oilmar.  BCr. 
ScHEUBB.  BCr.  Rob.  and  BCr.  Rargel. 

H.R.  982:  Mr.  Traxlbr. 

H.R.  994:  BCr.  FUQUA.  BCr.  CoBLBO.  BCr. 
Kolteb.  BCr.  Nelsor  of  Florida.  BCr.  Dbbieb 
of  California,  BCr.  DioOuardi.  BCr.  Karjor- 
SKi.  BCr.  Whitehurst.  BCr.  BCartor.  BCrs. 
Bbhtlxy.  BCr.  Hawkirs.  BCr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  BCr.  BCartirbz.  BCr.  Dariel.  and  BCr. 

^^ABO. 

HJi.  1019:  BCr.  Dorrellt. 

HJi.  1030:  BCr.  Whitehurst.  BCr.  Fazio. 
and  BCr.  Evars  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1025:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,  and  BCr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

H.R.  1036:  BCrs.  Bubtor  of  California. 

H.R.  1027:  BCrs.  Burtor  of  California  and 
BCr.  Fields. 

H.R.  1038:  BCr.  Hughes  and  BCr.  Jokes  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1039:  BCr.  Bevill,  BCr.  Bartor  of 
Texas,  BCr.  Chappeix.  BCr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  HzNSON,  BCr.  McCain,  BCr.  Our, 
BCr.  OxLEY.  and  BCr.  Derry  Smith. 

H.R.  1042:  BCr.  Courtbx.  BCr.  Stargelaro, 
and  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.R.  1059:  BCr.  Babtor,  BCr.  Darieu  BCr. 
Babtlett,  BCr.  RuDD,  BCr.  Daub.  BCr.  Nielsor 
of  Utah,  and  BCr.  Foro  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1060:  BCr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1073:  BCr.  Kostmayer.  BCr.  Hayes. 
and  BCr.  Murfhy. 

H.R.  1088:  BCr.  Barrard.  BCs.  Srowe.  BCr. 
KOLTER.  Ms.  Kaftur.  BCt.  Daribl.  BCr. 
Tallor.  and  BCr.  Mortgombry. 

H.R.  1121:  BCr.  Tobricblu.  BCrs.  Schroe- 
der.  BCr.  Beilersoh.  BCr.  Babres.  BCrs.  Col- 
lirs. BCr.  Dymally..  BCr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. BCr.  Faurtrot.  BCr.  Obebstar.  BCr. 
Ferret.  BCr.  Miller  of  California.  BCr. 
Sfratt.  BCr.  Mw*"».  BCr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
BCr.  Regula.  BCr.  Fuster,  BCr.  Frank.  BCr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  SMm  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Addab- 
bo, BCr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Fish,  BCr.  Kostmayer. 
BCr.  Kolteb.  BCr.  Crockett,  BCr.  Mitchell, 
BCr.  Williams,  BCr.  Russo,  BCr.  Verto,  BCr. 
Frerzel,  BCr.  Owens.  BCs.  Kaftur,  BCr. 
Akaka.  BCr.  Berman,  Mr.  Strar.  BCr. 
HORTOR.  Mr.  BCartirbz.  Mr.  Panetta.  BCr. 
Jeffobds.  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Stusds. 
BCr.  DOBCAN  of  North  Dakota.  BCr.  Waxman, 
BCr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  BCr.  Levine  of  California, 
and  BCr.  Wirtb. 


HJi.  1123:  BCr.  Ardrbws  and  BCr.  Courtbr. 

HJi.  1130:  BCr.  Nielsor  of  Utah. 

HJi.  1132:  BCr.  SixoasKi  and  BCr.  db  Lugo. 

HJi.  1140:  BCr.  WasoR.  BCr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  BCr.  Bbvill,  BCr.  Schumer.  BCr.  Roe. 
BCr.  Wbatbi.  and  ICr,  Fobd  of  Tennessee. 

HJi.  1142:  BCr.  Daub. 

HJI.  1164:  BCr.  Lott.  BCr.  Tallor.  BCr. 
Fazio,  and  BCr.  Wobtlet. 

HJi.  1171:  BCr.  Gbat  of  Pennsylvania.  BCr. 
WolfbJ  and  BCr.  Weiss. 

HJi.  ]l  179:  BCr.  Lagomabsiro.  BCr.  Roybal. 
BCr.  BCatbui.  BCr.  Rarobu  BCr.  Dtmallt.  BCr. 
Faurtboy.  BCr.  Red.  BCr.  BCabtirbz.  BCr. 
BCarxet,  BCr.  Arobbsor.  and  BCr.  Kildbe. 

HJi.  1200:  BCr.  BCcKebrar.  BCn.  Johrsor. 
BCr.  Beilxrsor.  BCr.  Lurdirb.  BCr.  Gilmar. 
BCr.  BCcHugh.  BCr.  Schxuer.  BCr.  Williams, 
BCr.  Weiss.  BCr.  FRark.  BCr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. BCr.  CHARIH.BB,  BCr.  Harbbh.  BCr.  Hbftel 
of  Hawaii.  BCr.  Dubbir.  BCr.  Bartor  of 
Texas,  BCr.  Bedell.  BCr.  Kildbe.  BCrs.  Scrrei- 
DBB.  BCr.  RiDCB.  BCr.  Packabd.  BCr.  Zschau. 
BCr.  GooDURG.  and  BCr.  BCcKirrbt. 

HJi.  1202:  BCr.  Hughes. 

HJi.  1203:  BCr.  Hushes. 

HJi.  1205:  BCr.  Wmitehubbt.  BCr.  BCabti- 
rbz. BCr.  BCatroulbs.  BCr.  Kolbb.  BCr.  Hutto. 
and  BCr.  Waxmar. 

HJi.  1207:  BCr.  Hobtor.  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr. 
Reid,  BCr.  BCazzou.  BCr.  Hughes,  BCr. 
Waxmar.  and  BCr.  Chardlbb. 

H.R.  1213:  Vti.  Dubbir.  BCr.  Saxtor.  and 
BCr.  SwunMLL. 

HJi.  1216:  BCr.  Petbi. 

H.R.  1222:  BCr.  Coofeb  and  BCr.  Shelby. 

H.R.  1258:  BCr.  Archbb.  BCr.  Darrbmeybb. 
BCr.  Abmby,  BCr.  Lagomabsiro.  BCr.  Daub. 
and  BCr.  Pasha yar. 

H.R.  1267:  BCr.  Shaw.  BCr.  Wolf.  BCr. 
I^wis  of  Florida,  BCr.  Bliley,  and  BCr. 
Whitebubst. 

HJi.  1372:  BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  Fobd  of  Tennes- 
see, BCr.  Bedell.  BCr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  BCrazek.  BCr. 
McCair,  Mr.  Ardebsor,  BCr.  Schaefbr.  BCr. 
Gilmar.  BCr.  yn"T».  BCr.  DwYXS  of  New 
Jersey.  BCr.  Fascbll,  and  BCr.  Fazio. 

HJi- 1383:  BCr.  Howard. 

HJi.  1284:  BCr.  BCazzou. 

HJi.  1294:  BCr.  St  Gbbmair,  BCr.  Chafpie, 
BCrs.  Scrreideb.  BCr.  Lelard,  BCr.  Lehmar  of 
Florida.  BCr.  Weiss,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Li- 
FiRSKi,  BCr.  Frark,  Mr.  Rargel.  BCr.  Niel- 
soN  of  Utah,  and  BCr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  1318:  BCr.  Yourg  of  Missouri.  BCrs. 
Bertlxy.  BCr.  Dariel.  BCr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  BCr.  McGbath.  BCr.  Laoomarsiro. 
BCr.  Werer,  BCr.  Chardler.  BCr.  Dorrellt. 
BCr.  Foster.  BCr.  Stbrholm.  BCr.  BCabtirbz, 
BCr.  Garcia.  BCr.  Saxtor,  BCr.  Blaz.  BCr. 
Nielsor  of  Utah,  and  BCr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  1335:  BCr.  Rahall.  BCr.  Foglietta.  BCr. 
DELLims,  Mr.  Towns.  BCr.  Savage.  BCr.  Beil- 
ERSOR,  BCr.  Bermar.  BCr.  Traxlbr.  BCr. 
OwERS.  BCr.  Bedell.  BCr.  Fazio.  BCr.  BCncB- 
ELL.  BCr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Mobxisor  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  BCr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1330:  BCr.  Taukb. 

H.R.  1359:  Ms.  Kaftur.  BCr.  Ridge.  BCr. 
Dardbr.  and  BCr.  Ardrews. 

H.R.  1361:  BCr.  Schumer.  BCr.  Horton.  BCr. 
Roe,  BCr.  Bolard.  BCr.  Ergush.  BCr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Hamiltor.  BCr.  Sharp,  BCr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  BCichigan.  BCr.  Sabo.  BCs.  Mikul- 
ski, BCr.  Barnes.  BCr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  BCr. 
BCartirbz.  BCr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  BCr. 
Kildbe. 

H.R.  1371:  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr.  Towns.  BCr.  db 
Lugo,  BCrs.  Collins.  BCr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. BCr.  Rose.  BCr.  Waxman.  BCr.  Ackebmar. 
Mr.  MiTCHEix,  Mr.  Laoomarsiro,  BCr. 
Stokes,  BCr.  Ovvens,  BCr.  Moody,  BCr.  Dym- 
ally, BCr.  BCarkey,  BCr.  BCiller  of  Ohio,  BCr. 


Koltbr,  BCr.   Moaklxy,  BCr.  Whiibhubbt, 
BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Evars  of  niinois.  and  BCis. 


HJi.  1373:  BCr.  Akaka,  BCr.  AuCoiR^BCr. 
Cortbrs,  BCr.  Hortor,  BCr.  Hughes,  BCr. 
liCTiR  of  BCichigan,  BCr.  Lowbrt  of  Califor- 
nia, BCr.  MoRRisoR  of  Washington.  BCr. 
»*»»"»  BCr.  Rbid,  and  BCr.  Staluros. 

HJi.  1379:  BCr.  Towrs. 

HJi.  1380:  BCr.  Yourg  of  Alaska.  BCr.  Dym- 
ally. BCr.  Beilbrsor.  BCr.  Whiibhubbt.  and 
BCr.  Berrbit. 

HJi.  1S92:  BCr.  Addabbo.  BCr.  Lighttoot, 
BCr.  Ixwis  of  Florida.  BCr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  BCr.  Laoomarsiro.  and  BCr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia. 

HJi.  1398:  BCr.  Grat  of  Illinois.  BCr. 
RARtaL,  and  BCr.  Kildbe. 

HJi.  1408:  BCr.  Edcab,  BCr.  Staggers.  BCr. 
Rahall,  BCr.  Williams  of  Mcmtana,  and  BCr. 
Molirari. 

HJi.  1436:  BCr.  Dariel,  BCr.  Lagomabsiro, 
and  BCr.  BCabtirez. 

HJi.  1442:  BCr.  Waxmar,  BCr.  Rargel,  BCr. 
Moody,  and  BCr.  Cbockbtt. 

HJi.  1449:  BCr.  Crarb,  BCr.  Fmm  of  Ten- 
nessee. BCr.  Shelby.  BCr.  Durcar.  BCr.  Neal. 
and  BCr.  IjUJAr. 

HJi.  1458:  BCr.  Boehlert,  BCr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  Gilmar,  BCr.  Kildbe. 
BCr.  Obebstar.  BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
and  BCr.  Wolf. 

HJi.  1475:  BCr.  Whitehurst. 

HJi.  1482:  BCrs.  Burtor  of  California. 

HJi.  1483:  BCr.  Weaver. 

HJi.  1519:  BCr.  Price  and  BCr.  Fbigbar. 

HJ.  Res.  7:  BCr.  Kasich.  BCr.  Lagomabsiro. 
BCr.  WiLSOR,  BCr.  Webbb.  BCr.  Rudo.  BCr.  Ed- 
WABDS  of  Oklahrana,  BCr.  Bartor  of  Texas, 
BCr.  MoRTCOMBBY,  BCr.  Rogbbs,  BCr.  Lowbry 
of  Callfomia,  BCr.  Whiibhubst,  BCr. 
BCcGbath,  BCr.  Bboomfield,  BCr.  Petbi,  and 

BCr.  LURGBBR. 

H.J.  Res.  33:  BCr.  Yourg  of  Rorida.  BCr. 
Hebtbl  of  BCichigan.  BCr.  Mobrisor  of 
Washington.  BCr.  O'Brier.  BCr.  Rrtbb.  BCr. 
THOMAS  of  Georgia.  BCr.  BaowR  of  Colorado. 
BCr.  tfi-grnr*.  BCr.  Ijchtfoot,  BCr.  I^wis  of 
California.  BCr.  Lchmar  of  Florida.  BCr.  Ar- 
THORY.  BCr.  RowLARD  of  Georgia.  BCr.  Bbuce. 
BCr.  Taukb.  BCr.  Clay,  BCr.  Tbaficart,  BCr. 
Daub,  BCr.  Bedell.  BCr.  Siuardbb,  BCr.  BCav- 
BOULES.  BCr.  QunxBR.  BCr.  Coughur.  BCrs. 
Bertlby.  BCr.  Roberts.  BCr.  Riraldo,  BCr. 
Waijgrer.  and  BCr.  Emersor. 

H.J.  Res.  41:  BCr.  Koltbr  and  BCr.  Gregg. 

HJ.  Res.  49:  BCr.  CuRiaR  and  BCr. 
O'Brier. 

H.J.  Res.  61:  BCr.  Addarbo.  BCr.  Bebmar. 
BCr.  BEvnx,  BCr.  Biagci.  BCr.  Bohbb  of  Ten- 
nessee. BCr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  BCr. 
Broomfield.  BCr.  Clat.  BCrs.  Collirs.  BCr. 
Crockeit.  BCr.  Daub.  BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  Fobd  of 
Miirhigmn,  BCr.  FRARK.  BCr.  Gradisor.  BCr. 
Greer.  BCr.  Hebtel  of  BCichigan.  BCr. 
HoBTOR,  BCr.  Hughes,  BCs.  Kaftur,  BCr. 
Koltbr.  BCr.  Kostmayer.  BCr.  Ixvin  of 
Mifhtgim,  BCr.  Levire  of  California.  BCr. 
BCartor.  BCr.  BCartirbe.  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr. 
BCazzou,  BCr.  Mbazek,  BCs.  Oakak.  BCr. 
Rahall.  BCr.  Rargel.  BCr.  Scbeueb.  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  BCr.  Derry  Smith.  BCr. 
SoLARZ.  BCr.  Stokes,  BCr.  Suria.  BCr.  Torri- 
celu,  BCr.  Towrs.  BCr.  Verto.  BCr.  Wheat. 
and  BCr.  Wobtlet. 

H.J.  Res.  77:  BCr.  Hertel  of  BCichigan.  Mrs. 
BCartir  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Towrs,  BCr.  Bonior 
of  iwrirhipm,  BCr.  MRArBK.  BCr.  LaFalce.  BCr. 
Reid,  BCr.  Gbben.  BCr.  Gekas.  BCr.  Crockett. 
BCr.  Vento,  BCr.  Edgar.  BCr.  Yourg  of  Mis- 
souri. BCr.  Yatron,  BCr.  Kasich.  BCr. 
Daschle.  BCr.  Fazio.  BCr.  Solabz,  BCr.  Skel- 
tor, BCr.  Waxmar,  BCr.  Neal,  BCr.  Wobtlet, 
BCr.  BCack.  BCr.  Murphy.  BCr.  Coughur,  BCr. 
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O'Bkixh.  Mr.  BaTAMT.  Mr.  Wtbeii.  and 
Mr.  AmntBWS. 

H.J.  Res.  78:  Mr.  Bomau  and  Mr.  RnoB. 

HJ.  Res.  87:  Mr.  DcWnn.  Mr.  McBwni. 
Mr.  SwniDux.  and  Mr.  Muktht. 

BJ.  Res.  101:  Mr.  DmoBix.  Mr.  Mumnrr. 
Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  UAmmamaam.  Mr. 
HOKTOR.  Mr.  Emkmoh.  Mr.  Wazxah.  Mr. 
DoMiAM  of  CaUfomU.  Mr.  Daitiil.  Mr. 
Ran.  Mr.  LAirros.  Mr.  McCahi,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  UAtmn  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rosa.  Blrs. 
Lloto.  Mr.  WoBTLar.  Mr.  Baaiuii.  Mr. 
KiMDifass.  Mr.  MooDT.  Mr.  Thomas  of  CaU- 
fomU. Mr.  Coma.  Mr.  O'Baiaii.  Mr.  Mol- 
LORAM.  Mr.  WaAvaa,  Mr.  Blilbt,  Mr. 
DAJtoKN,  Mr.  LAaoMAHSiNO.  Mr.  McObath. 
Mr.  WiLSOK.  Mr.  Yoomg  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SnuTTON.  Mr.  Basau..  Mr.  MAamiB.  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stomp,  and  Mr.  Volk- 
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HJ.  Res.   108:  Mr.  Wobtlst.     Mr.  Aii- 

aaaws.  Mr.  EtrausR.  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mr.  Bus- 

TAMAirra.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Rns.  Mr.  Whbat. 

Mr.  OaaBH.    Mr.  Dokmah  of  California,  Mr. 

Florio.    Mr.  SuifiA.    Ms.  MncxTLSxi.    Mr. 

Vairro.    Mr.  Cooohum.    Mr.  O'Bbibh.    Mr. 

Mack.     Mr.  LaFalcb.     Mr.  Daschlb.     Mr. 

Towns.     Mr.  BBTAirr.     Mr.  Cabpbb.     Mr. 

OuABim.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Nbal. 
HJ.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Towhs.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 

Waxmah.  Mr.  Dabobn.  Mr.  Ran.  Mr.  Chat- 

na.  Mr.  Bbbmah.  Mr.  Hortoh.  Mr.  DaWma. 

Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  Ramobl.  Mr.  Orbbm.  Mr. 

Rob.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ak- 

DBBWs.  and  Mr.  Laoomarsiho. 
HJ.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Totmo  of  Alaska.  Mr. 

AHTHOirr.  Mr.  Batbmaii.  Mr.  Brookb.  BIr. 

Browii  of  California.  Mr.  Brtaht.  Un.  Col- 

uiis.  Mr.  COHTB.  Mr.  Coom.  Mr.  Darobii. 

Mr.  Dblloms.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Fawbli,  Mr. 

Fish.  Mr.  Fdstbb.  Mr.  HAMMBRScHMnrr.  Mr. 

Hbptbl  of  HawaU.  Mr.  Hbhxt.  Mr.  Hortoh. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mrs.  Johhsoh,  Mr.  Kxmp.  Mr. 

KoLBB.  Mr.  liAooMARsno.  Mr.  Lahtos.  Mr. 

Lbland.  Mr.  LuRORBH.  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr. 

MacKat.  Mr.   Matsui.  1^.   Murfht.  Mr. 

OWBHS.  Mr.  ParrBB.  Mr.  Rant.  Mr.  Roa.  Mr. 

Sabo.  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Suhia.  Mr. 

VoLKMBB.  Mr.  Waxmah.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 

Wolf,  and  Mr.  TouRO  of  Missouri. 
HJ.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Robmbx.  Mr.  Studos. 

Mr.  Bbtaht.  Mr.  OixaoHS.  Mr.  Coblho.  Mr. 

Martihbe.  Mr.  KoLTBR.  Mr.  Owbhs.  Mr. 
'  Clat,  Mr.  CoTHB.  Mr.  Vouataa.  Mr.  Ahdbb- 
soh.  Ui.  Kolbb.  Mr.  Cars.  Mr.  Cohtbbs.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Duhcah.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Uoall. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Ouckmah.  Mr.  Dowdt  of 
Mississippi.  BCr.  Lavma  of  California.  Mr. 
FUFPO.  Mr.  YouHO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Bavnx, 
Mrs.  ScHHBiDBB.  and  Mr.  Swihdall. 

HJ.  Res.  137:  Mrs.  Llotd.  Mr.  Bbrmah. 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Frahk.  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMAHTB.  Mr.  OOARiin.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Kbmp,  Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr.  Lbhmah  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Craio.  Mr.  Himo.  Mr.  Kihd- 
HBSS.  Mrs.  BCartih  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  IM:  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  Dowdt  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Laoomarsiho.  Mr.  Savagb. 
Mr.  McCaih.  B(r.  Fauhtrot.  Mr.  Koltbb. 
Mr.  Huohxs.  Mr.  Brtaht,  Mr.  Rbid,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  fi^.  DbWihb.  Mr. 
Waxmah.  Mr.  Wobtlbt,  Mr.  Jbffobos.  Mr. 

OUARIHI.  Mr.  MiNBTA.  Mr.  OB  LA  Oarza.  Mr. 

ToRRicBLLi.  Mr.  Jknkins.  and  Mr.  Browh  of 
California. 

HJ.  Res.  156:  IiCr.  Barhbs.  Mr.  Bbrmah. 
Mr.  BoHBB  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Boxbr.  Mr. 
Crockbtt.  Mr.  Hbftbl  of  HawaU.  Mr.  Jbn- 
KiHS.  Mi.  Koltbr.  Mr.  Moaklbt.  Mr. 
MURPHT.  Mr.  RaiD.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Smfth  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oeor- 
Kla.  Mr.  Waxmah.  Mr.  Waiss.  Mr.  Youho  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Sataob.  Mr.  Bttstamahtb.  Mr. 


Fish.  Mr.  Wolfb.  Mr.  Martihbb.  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.  AaaABBO.  Mr.  Bohior  of  Mlehigan.  Mr. 
Towrb.  Mr.  Rosa,  and  Mr.  Mihbta. 

HJ.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Wirth  ahd  Mr.  Browh 
of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  184:  Mr.  Bbhhxtt.  Mr.  Bbooks. 
Mr.  BaowH  of  Colorado.  Mr.  CABPOt.  Mr. 
Chbhbt.  Mr.  CoBLBO.  Mr.  Cohtx.  Mr. 
CouoBUH.  Mr.  CoTRB.  Mr.  Doboah  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Dtsoh.  Mr.  Ebwaxm  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  FoauBTTA.  Mr.  Ralph  M..  Hall.  Mr. 
Hbftbl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kbmp. 
Mr.  Kostmatbu  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  McHuoh. 
Mr.  MiHRA.  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr.  Morruoh  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Rahobl.  Mr.  Savaob.  Mr. 
THOMA8  of  California.  Mr.  Wntm.  Mr. 
Wtub.  Mr.  Youho  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

HJ.  Res.  169:  Mr.  HuoHaa.  Mr.  Fbiobah. 
Mr.  Ram.  Mr.  Dabsbh.  Mr.  Hortoh.  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Jbruhb.  Mr.  Barhrb.  Mr.  BsaMAR. 
Mr.  BusTAMAHTB.  Mr.  Waxmah.  Mr.  Cohtx. 
Mr.  Sabo.  BCr.  Suhia.  BCr.  Rarobu  BCr. 
Hahbbh.  BCr.  LaFalcb.  BCr.  BoHn  of  Tennes- 
see. BCr.  Dwtbr  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  Owana, 
BCr.  Aodabbo.  BCr.  Crockbtt.  BCr.  Orbbh.  BCr. 
CoBLHO.  and  BCr.  db  la  Oabza. 

HJ.  Res.  179:  BCr.  Aodabbo.  BCr.  Amsawa. 
BCr.  Barhbs.  BCr.  Bolahd.  BCr.  Borski.  BCrs. 
Boxbb.  BCrs.  BURTOR  of  California.  BCr.  Bus- 
tamahtb.  BCr.  Btroh.  BCr.  Carhbt.  BCr.  Chap- 
pia.  BCrs.  Collihs.  BCr.  Cohtx.  BCr.  Dabobh. 
BCr.  Dwtbr  of  New  Jersey.  ICr.  Eckbbt.  of 
New  York.  BCr.  EMaasoH.  BCr.  Fbiorah.  BCr. 
FiBH.  BCr.  QuARiHi.  BCr.  Hammbbschmidt. 
BCr.  Hatbb.  BCr.  Hbpixl  of  Hawaii.  BCr. 
Hbhbt.  BCr.  Hotbr.  BCr.  Huohbs.  BCs. 
Kaftur.  BCr.  Kasich,  BCr.  Lurorbr.  BCr. 
McEWBH.  BCr.  BCahtoh.  BCs.  BCikulski.  BCr. 
Ortiz.  BCr.  Pbrkirs,  BCr.  Raio.  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr. 
Smitb  of  Iowa.  BCr.  Shtdbr.  BCr.  SroKaa,  BCr. 
ToBRiCBLLi,  BCr.  Towrb.  BCr.  Udall.  BCr. 
Waxmah.  BCr.  Waiss.  and  BCr.  Youho  of  BCis- 
sourL 

HJ.  Res.  182:  BCr.  Robmbr.  BCr.  CBribh. 
BCr.  Roc  BCr.  Hortoh.  BCr.  Waxmah.  BCr. 
Wolf.  BCr.  Sabo.  BCr.  Barhbs.  BCr.  Bbrmah. 
BCr.  Dahibl.  BCr.  Waiss.  BCr.  Rxm.  BCr. 
COHTB.  BCr.  WORTLBT.  BCr.  Dardbi.  BCr. 
McOrath.  BCr.  Laoomarsiho.  BCr.  Bbvill. 
BCr.  Wbavbx.  BCs.  BCikulski.  BCr.  Owxrs.  BCr. 
ford  of  Tennessee.  BCr.  BCartirb.  BCr.  Jbf- 
poRDS.  BCr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  BCr.  Crockbtt. 
BCr.  BCiHBTA.  BCr.  SxnnA.  and  BCrs.  Boxaa. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  13:  BCr.  Badram.  BCr.  Stump. 
and  BCr.  Dbrrt  Smith. 
H.  Con.  Res.  15:  BCr.  Ran. 
H.  Con.  Res.  28:  BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
H.  Con.  Res.  85:  BCr.  Coats.  BCr.  Wbbbr. 
BCr.  Wobtlbt.  BCr.  Craio.  and  BCr.  Boultbr. 
H.  Con.  Res.  37:  BCr.  Bbhrxtt.  BCr.  Bbookb. 

BCr.  DaaaicK.  BCr.  Frost.  BCr.  Powlbr.  BCr. 

Florio.  BCr.  Hotbr.  BCr.  Huohbs.  BCr.  Lifir- 

sKi.  BCr.  LowRT  of  Washincton.  BCr.  Maz- 

ZOLI.  BCr.  BCack.  BCr.  BCiHBrA.  BCr.  Molihari. 

BCr.  BCartirbz.  BCr.  Mollobah.  BCr.  Nbal.  BCr. 

Roth.    BCr.    Rtttbr.    BCr.    Staooxrs.    BCr. 

Walkbx.  and  BCr.  Wbatbr. 
H.  Con.  Res.  43:  BCr.  Skxbr.  BCr.  DixoR. 

BCr.  Walxxr.  BCr.  Applbqatb.  Mr.  Smtth  of 

Florida.     BCr.     Swihdall.     BCr.     Boultbr. 

BCrX>BLAT,  BCr.  Dorhan  of  California.  BCr. 

BCiLLBR  of  Washington,  BCr.  Siljahdbx.  and 

BCr.  RrrrsR. 
H.  Con.  Res.  45:  BCr.  Evahs  of  Illinois  and 

BCr.  Crockbtt. 
H.  Con.  Res.  50:  BCr.  Dixoh,  BCr.  Towns. 

BCr.  LowRT  of  Washington,  and  BCr.  Hatbs. 
H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Esoar.  BCr.  Howard. 

and  Mr.  Bbrmah. 
H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Burtoh  of  Indiana. 

BCr.  Crockbtt.  Mr.  Hortoh.  BCr.  Pbasb.  and 

BCr.  SMrm  of  New  Jersey. 
H.    Con.    Res.    67:    BCr.    Dwtbr   of   New 

Jeney.   BCr.   Mollohah.   BCr.   Borski.   BCr. 


March  19,  1985 

Rahall.  BCr.  Rbid.  and  BCr. 


March  19,  1985 
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DuRBin.  BCr. 
Fazio. 
H.  Con.  Res.  74:  BCr.  Blilbt. 
H.  Con.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  MrrcH- 
BLL.   BCr.   BCARmiBE.   BCr.   Dahikl.   and   Mr. 
Daschlt 

H.  Res.  37:  BCr.  Fbiohak  BCr.  BCartihbz. 
and  Mr.  Wkbat. 
H.  Res.  80:  BCr.  DioOuardi,  BCr.  Smith  of 

New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Fawbll.  BCr.  Rboula. 

Mr.  Kbmp.  BCr.  Liohtpoot.  BCr.  Chxrbt.  BCr. 

Kolbb.  BCr.  Boultbr.  BCr.  I^wis  of  Califor- 
nia. BCr.  MoHSOH.  BCr.  BCarlbhbb.  BCr.  Rudd. 

and  BCr.  RooBas. 
H.  Res.  72:  BCr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  BCr. 

Anmra.    BCr.    Barhbs.    BCr.    Bbrmah.    BCr. 

Lahtos,  BCrs.  Booos.  BCr.  Borski.  BCr.  Wisa. 

BCr.  Btahs  of  Illinois.  BCrs.  Burtoh  of  CaU- 

fomla.  BCr.  Bu8tamartx.  BCr.  Kabtxhmxibr, 

BCr.  CoBLHO.  BCr.  Colbmah  of  Texas.  BCr. 

CoHTsaa.  BCr.  Cothx,  BCr.  Chockxtt.  BCr. 

Dowdt   of   BCississippi,   BCr.    Durbih.   BCr. 

Youho  of  BClaaouri.  BCr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. BCr.  Fauhtrot.  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Focu- 

BTTA.  BCr.  FOBD  of  BClchigan.  BCr.  Fowlbr. 

BCr.  FRAHK.  BCr.  Fubtbr.  BCr.  Daschlb.  BCr. 

Oarcia,  BCr.  Bohior  of  Michigan,  BCr.  Sai- 

BBLiHa,    BCr.    Hbhrt,    BCr.    Hortoh.    BCr. 

HoTBB.  BCr.  Hubbard.  BCr.  Kahjorski.  BCs. 

Kaftur.  BCr.  Richardsoh.  BCr.  Koltbb.   Mr. 

LaFalcx.   BCr.   Lblahd.   BCr.  iia  Luoo.   Mr. 

BCabkxt.  BCr.  BCatbui,  BCs.  BCikulski.  BCr. 

BCiLLBR  Of  California,  BCr.  BCitchbll,  BCr. 

Mollohah,    BCr.    Moodt.    BCr.    Ortiz.   BCr. 

Moaklbt,  BCr.  Pkffbr,  Mr.   Luhdihb,  BCr. 

PicxLB.  BCr.  Rahalu  BCr.  Rahobl.  BCr.  Rbid. 

BCr.  RicHABDSOR.  BCr.  Rodiro.  BCr.  Roa.  BCr. 

RoTBAL,    BCr.    ciAVAoa.    BCr.    Schbubr..  BCr. 

SroxxB.  BCr.  Swot.  BCr.  db  la  OARZA.,BCr. 

TORRBS.  BCr.  Torricblli.  BCr.  Traficaht.  BCr. 

Towns.   BCr.   Vbhto.   BCr.   Waxmah.      BCr. 

Wbbbr.  BCr.  Waiss.  BCr.  Wrbat.  Mr.  Spratt. 

BCr.  Youho  of  Alaska.  BCr.  Stark.  BCr.  Aodab- 
bo. BCr.  Strar.  BCr.  BCirbta.  BCr.  Bosoo.  BCr. 

Ahdbrsor.  BCr.  Browh  of  California.  BCr. 

Dbllums.   BCr.   Lbvihb   of   California.   BCr. 

Stark.  BCrs.   Boxxa,   BCr.   Bkokhsoh.   BCr. 

Batbs,  BCr.  Hbftbl  of  Hawaii.  BCr.  Bbhhxtt. 

BCr.  DixoR.  BCr.  BCatroulbb,  BCr.  Cabr.  and 

BCr.  Walobbr. 

H.  Res.  94:  BCr.  KiLOO.  BCr.  Ardrbws,  BCr. 
Akaka.  BCr.  Rodiro.  BCr.  BCarlbrbb.  BCr. 
Koltbr.  BCr.  Stokbs.  BCr.  Bohi(»  of  BCichi- 
gan.  BCr.  Roa.  BCr.  Crockbtt.  BCr.  Dtmallt. 
BCr.  MncHBLL.  BCr.  CoRTsaa.  BCrs.  Burtoh  of 
California.  Mr.  Hbrtbl  of  BCiehlgan.  BCr. 
Bbtaht.  BCr.  Sabo.  BCr.  Hbftbl  of  HawaU. 
BCr.  Duxsih.  BCr.  Hatbs.  BCr.  BCrazbk.  BCr. 
Eckart  of  Ohio.  BCrs.  Boxxr.  BCs.  Kaftur. 
BCc.  Rosa.  BCr.  Dxllumb.  BCr.  Fauhtrot.  and 
BCr.  SanBoiRG. 

H.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Wolfe.  BCrs. 
Boxbr.  BCr.  Ortiz.  BCr.  Dardbh.  BCr.  Row- 
lard  of  Connecticut.  BCr.  Eckbrt  of  New 
York.  BCr.  BCavroulbs.  BCr.  Lbwis  of  Califor- 
nia, BCr.  FusTBR,  BCr.  Browh  of  California, 
BCr.  Staroblahd.  BCr.  HooHBs._BCr.  Cotrb. 
BCr.  Stokbs.  Mr.  Raio.  BCr.  Chbhbt.  BCr. 
Coblho,  BCr.  Bbbmah,  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Strar, 
BCr.  Bohior  of  BCiehlgan.  BCr.  Mooax.  BCr. 
Lbhmah  of  California.  BCr.  Walohbh.  BCs. 
Snows.  BCr.  Htdb.  BCr.  Rahoxu  BCr.  Baooxs. 
BCr.  Shumwat.  BCr.  Irblahd.  Mr.  Chafpbll, 
BCr.  Lxvin  of  BCichigan,  BCr.  BCmaTA,  BCr. 
Waaaa.  BCr.  Studos.  BCr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.. 
BCr.  Craio,  ICr.  Frost,  and  BCr.  Pahxtta. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


53.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Nation- 
al Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  Jackson.  BCS.  relative  to  the 
Job  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

54.  Also,  petition  of  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Oeorgia.  relative  to  Federal  Medic- 
aid expenditures:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


55.  Also,  petition  of  the  councU  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  City  HaU.  NY.  relaUve  to 
Radio  Liberty;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

56.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  county 
commiasioners.  Oadsden  County,  PL,  rela- 
tive to  eliminating  Federal  revenue  sharing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 


57.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Sharon, 
PA,  relative  to  revenue  siiaring;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

58.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Sheboygan. 
WI.  relative  to  the  closing  of  the  n.S.  Coast ' 
Guard  station:  to  the  Committee  on  BCer- 
chant  BCarine  snd  Fisheries. 
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AID  FOR  DEPENDENT 
CORPORATIONS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

ormw  JBurr 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RSPRKSXirrATITCS 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  all  the  present  talk  about  cut- 
ting the  budget  for  this  year,  there 
has  so  far  been  little  attention  focused 
on  one  of  the  most  bloated  areas  of 
Federal  spending:  corporate  welfare. 
Corporate  welfare  refers  to  the  tax 
breaks  and  outright  grants  that  Gov- 
ernment gives  to  big  business.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  Government  last  year  lost 
$140  billion  from  these  programs.  This 
is  significantly  more  than  the  current 
cost  of  Medicu-e.  Medicaid,  veteran's 
medical  care,  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams combined. 

There  is  concern  whenever  one  dis- 
covers waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  In  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  out  the  less 
fortunate.  There  should  be  a  more 
acute  sense  of  outrage  to  find  that 
both  profitable  and  poorly  managed 
businesses  can  receive  such  huge  subsi- 
dies, particularly  in  a  time  of  budget 
austerity. 

A  few  examples  poignantly  illustrate 
this  fact: 

Of  the  nearly  $20  billion  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  spends  for  its 
subsidy  programs,  nearly  70  percent, 
or  $14  billion,  goes  to  the  largest  one 
fifth  of  farm  producers.  These  are 
quite  often  not  family  farms,  but  are 
rather  large  agribusinesses. 

Recent  reports  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Grace  Com- 
mission on  waste  in  Government, 
noted  a  high  amount  of  corporate  wel- 
fare in  the  Medicaid.  Medicare,  hous- 
ing assistance,  and  food  programs.  By 
not  instituting  free  market,  common 
sense,  competitive  procurement  meth- 
ods for  goods  and  services,  these  four 
agencies  alone  «f ail  to  get  the  best 
prices  for  the  goods  they  buy.  result- 
ing in  excessive  spending  of  $5  to  $10 
biUion  annually.  The  only  ones  who 
benefit  from  these  are  the  companies 
who  provide  these  overpriced  items. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  a  Feder- 
al program  designed  to  provide  credit 
subsidies  on  exports.  Of  its  $3.1  billion 
budget  for  1982.  half  of  this  money 
benefited  Just  10  large  and  profitable 
companies.  7  of  which  are  on  the  For- 
tune 500  list.  While  this  program  has 
been  scaled  back,  this  "bank"  still  has 
$17  billion  in  outstanding  credit  to 
major  corporations.  Ending  this  pro- 
gram would  save  $13  billion  over  the 
next  4  years. 


Perhaps  the  most  well-known  area 
of  "aid  for  dependent  corporations"  is 
in  the  realm  of  energy  production.  In 
1917.  as  America  entered  World  War  1 
and  faced  a  national  emergency.  Con- 
gress granted  oil  companies  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  oil  exploration.  In- 
stead of  terminating  this  program  as 
would  appear  to  be  logical  immediate- 
ly after  the  war.  Congress  extended 
this  tax  break  to  many  other  natural 
resource  businesses.  The  result:  In 
1983,  oil  companies  alone  received  4.75 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  these  tax  subi- 
sldles  along  with  $1.9  bUlion  in  out- 
right research  grants. 

In  the  late  1970's  Congress  threw 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  at  large 
corporations  with  the  belief  that  this 
would  solve  our  energy  and  economic 
problems.  The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration [SFCl  was  created  in  1980  to 
forge  a  relationship  between  Govern- 
ment and  business  that  would  develop 
new  artificial  fuels,  primarily  by  con- 
verting America's  vast  coal  reserves 
into  liquid  and  gas  forms  of  energy. 

The  SFC  has  been  authorised  to 
spend  $13.2  biUion  since  1980.  and  is 
exi>ected  to  receive  $4  to  $8  billion  in 
fiscal  years  1986-92.  The  program 
could  spend  up  to  $88  billion  in  this 
period,  however,  as  this  is  the  1980 
"limit"  Congress  set  on  the  program. 

There  are,  however,  high  capital  and 
operating  costs  to  any  of  these 
projects.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  $S  to  $8  billion  for  a  coal  liquefi- 
cation  plant  that  would  produce  only 
50.000  barrels  of  coal  liquid— that  is, 
oU— a  day.  The  initial  goal  set  by  the 
SFC  was  to  have  500,000  barrels  pro- 
duced daily  by  1987.  The  fact  that  of 
the  52  important  synthetic  fuel  pat- 
ents issued  so  far,  49  are  to  major  cor- 
porations, also  reflects  the  enormous 
potential  for  high  Government  subsi- 
dies. 

America  gained  its  economic  great- 
ness not  by  having  business  concen- 
trate on  ways  it  would  get  the  opti- 
mum benefits  from  a  complex  tax 
code.  America  became  great  because  of 
incentives  that  appealed  to  innovative, 
risktaking,  and  farsighted  entrepre- 
neurs, both  big  and  small.  Individuals 
and  businesses  should  not  be  taxed  so 
that  they  can  subsidize  large  corporate 
undertakings. 

Our  Government  should  re-create 
the  incentives  and  opportunities  that 
it  has  replaced  with  corporate  welfare 
and  poverty  traps.  Once  this  is  accom- 
plished, our  country  will  truly  be  on 
the  road  to  full  employment  and  the 
high  levels  of  growth  our  people  need. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  essays  by  columnists 


Donald  Lambro  and  James  Kilpatrick 
on  this  important   issue   facing  the 
Congress. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Wishlngton  Times,  Feb.  26. 

IMS] 

"CoaroBATK  Welpau"  Is  Trku  Takokt 

(By  Donald  Lambro) 

Ralph  Nader  and  President  Reacan  aciee 
on  at  least  one  thlnr  Congreaa  can  sharply 
reduce  the  deficit  by  cutting  back  on  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  I7ncle  Sam  spends  on  "corpo- 
rate welfare." 

A  recent  report  compiled  by  Mr.  Nader's 
Public  Cltlsen's  Congress  Watch  offers  a 
richly  detailed  blueprint  (or  slashing  the 
budget's  lucrative  A7DC  programs. 

No.  AFDC  Isn't  Aid  for  Dep«tdent  Chil- 
dren. It's  "Aid  for  Dependent  Corpora- 
tions"—a  growing  but  UtUe-noUoed  gold 
mine  in  the  federal  spending  machine  .that 
Is  enriching  America's  wealthiest  business 
Interests  with  billions  In  loans,  subsidies, 
credits,  and  other  assistance. 

There  Is  nothing  especially  new  on  Mr. 
Nader's  AFDC  hit  list.  The  liberal  consumer 
crusader  long  has  pushed  for  cuts  in  corpo- 
rate assistance  and  tax  subsidies.  What  is 
new  is  that  Mr.  Reagan's  latest  budget  ag- 
gressively attacks  many  of  these  same  cor- 
porate goodies,  challenging  Congress  this 
year  to  cut  deeply  into  boardroom  welfare, 
not  social  welfare. 

Such  an  unholy  alliance  offers  new 
budget-cutting  opportunities  on  which  con- 
gressional liberals  and  conservatives  sively 
can  agree.  Consider  a  few  of  the  most  outra- 
geous examples  from  Washington's  corpo- 
rate gravy  train: 

KXrOBT  IMPORT  BAMX 

Almost  half  of  Ex-Im's  $3.1  billion  in  cut- 
rate  loans  in  1982  benefited  Just  10  big  cor- 
porations, seven  of  which  were  on  the  For- 
tune SCO  list,  including  Boeing,  McDonnell 
Douglas,  and  Westinghouse.  Ending  direct 
subsidized  loans  would  save  $400  million  in 
1986  and  $13  biUion  over  the  next  four 
years. 

mtBAX  DKVnoniKXT  action  GKAirTS 

This  heavily  politicized.  $544  miUlon  slush 
fimd  gives  money  to  a  handful  of  cities— 20 
have  received  44  percent  of  all  UDAO  dol- 
lars—wliich,  in  turn,  use  It  to  assist  corpo- 
rate development.  UDAOs  have  built  262 
hotels  and  have  subsidized  big  companies 
like  Hyatt  Corp.,  Sherwin-Williams,  and 
General  Motors.  They've  also  helped  to 
build  luxury  and  middle-class  housing. 
Anun  sDBSiDin 

Since  1978,  taxpayers  have  shelled  out 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  In  subsidies  to 
regional  airlines  to  preserve  so-called  "es- 
sential service"  to  smaller  communities. 
However,  such  subsidies  are  no  longer 
needed. 

Nearly  half  of  the  market  getting  these 
subsidies  are  wittiin  100  miles  of  a  major  air- 
port, and  thus  are  unfairly  competing  with 
cheaper  transportation  alternatives.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  found 
the  per-person  roundtrip  subsidy  to  fly  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Blythe.  Calif.,  was  $1,096. 
"At  80  cents  per  mile,  the  same  passenger 


UM 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  uatemcnts  or  insertiont  whicii  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


could  have  used  the  subsidy  to  take  a  taxi  to 
Las  Vegas,  lose  $500  at  blackjack,  and  take  a 
taxi  home,  with  cash  to  spare,"  says  OMB. 

ACRICtrLTtnuU.  StrSSIDIBS 

Contrary  to  the  poor-family-fanner  image 
given  to  the  recipients  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.'s  multlbUllon-doUar  payments, 
the  truth  is  that  big  agribusinesses  take  the 
lion's  share  of  the  subaMies. 

For  example,  the  biggest  9.4  percent  of 
the  nation's  wheat  fanners,  those  owning 
1,000  or  more  acres,  reaped  42  percent  of 
CCC'8  deficiency  payments.  The  largest  12.8 
percent  of  com  farmers  got  40  percent  of 
the  payments. 

Curbing  payments  to  the  big  farm  corpo- 
rations would  save  a  huge  chunk  of  next 
year's  estimated  $12.5  billion  in  CCC  subsi- 
dies. 

aURAL  njCTRiriCATIOW  AOMIM ISTRATIOK 

How  would  you  like  to  borrow  money  at  5 
percent,  with  35  years  to  pay?  These  are 
REA's  heavily  sul>sldized  terms  for  direct 
loans  to  electric  and  telephone  utilities, 
which  are  owned  by  big  tax-exempt  coopera- 
tives or  independent  coiporations. 

Federal  REA  subsidies  will  total  $2.6  bU- 
lion next  year.  Who  benefits  from  them? 
Big  Inisiness  and  middle-class  residential 
users  who  receive  substantially  reduced 
electric  rates.  Savings  from  an  REA  phase- 
out:  $5.1  biUion  over  the  next  five  years. 

Uncle  Sam's  list  of  corporate  welfare  cU- 
ents  Is  much  longer.  Including  $330  mlUlon 
for  Synfuels  Corp.  giveaways.  $1  blUion  for 
the  inland  waterway  barge  operators,  and 
$1.1  bUUon  for  the  nuclear  energy  industry. 

"To  say  fairness  demands  that  corporate 
welfare  be  cut  when  aid  to  old.  blind,  and 
disabled  people  has  already  been  cut  is  la- 
boring the  obvious."  says  Mr.  Nader's  Public 
Citizen's  group. 

That  Uberala  like  Mr.  Nader  and  conserv- 
atives like  Mr.  Reagan  can  agree  on  ctirbing 
many  of  these  expenditures  bodes  weU  for 
cutting  them  from  the  budget  this  year. 

(From  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  Mar.  1, 1985] 

"COBPORATX  WBLPAU"  UHTAIR  TO  ALL  OP  US 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  General 
Electric  Co.  had  profits  of  $6.5  bUUon.  It 
paid  no  federal  income  tax.  Dow  Chemical 
had  profiU  of  $776  miUion;  Union  Carbide 
had  profits  of  $613  mllUon;  WJl.  Grace  & 
Co.  had  profits  of  $684  milUon.  None  of 
them  paid  a  dime  In  federal  Income  tax.  To- 
gether the  four  companies  claimed  re- 
funds—refunds, if  you  please!— of  more  than 
half  a  bUUon  doUars. 

This  is  corporate  welfare.  It  is  the  system 
of  tax  avoidance  known  cynlcaUy  as 
AITX;— Aid  for  Dependent  Corporations— 
and  it  is  the  indefensible  consequence  of  tax 
laws  passed  with  the  very  best  intentions. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  Congress  wlU 
act  on  tax  reform  this  year.  In  the  House, 
Dan  Roetenkowski  says  that  his  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  Is  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  administration.  In  the  Senate,  ma- 
jority leader  Bob  Dole  says  that  reducing 
deficits  has  a  higher  priority  than  simplify- 
ing taxes.  My  own  thought  is  that  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  tackle  tax  reform  in  1985.  It  is 
not  likely  to  tackle  tax  reform  in  the  elec- 
tion year  of  1986.  The  lobbjrists  wiU  be  out 
like  tree  frogs  in  April. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  both  tangible  and 
intangible,  a  wholesale  revision  of  the  tax 
code  gets  more  urgent  all  the  time.  It  is  now 
clear  that  the  Investment  tax  credit  has  not 
wotked  as  its  sponsors  hoped  it  would  work 
when  they  put  it  on  the  books  20-odd  years 
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ago.  The  idea  seemed  attractive:  To  spur 
capital  Investment  in  new  equipment,  give  a 
company  an  outright  credit  of  10  percent  on 
such  investments.  WIU  you  buy  a  $200,000 
rotary  press?  Then  deduct  $20,000  from 
your  corporate  income  tax. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  may  have 
helped  the  machine  tool  industiy;  it  may 
have  benefited  other  suppUers  of  equip- 
ment, but  gains  in  productivity  probably 
have  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  elimi- 
nating Jobs.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  if  the 
act  is  not  repealed  or  drasticaUy  amended, 
the  Treasury  wiU  have  to  grant  $38  biUion 
in  credits.  These  credits  are  outright  subsi- 
dies to  Industry,  in  no  way  distinguishable 
from  such  sulxidies  as  food  stamps  for  the 
poor. 

Another  target  for  tax  reform  is  the  pro- 
gram of  accelerated  cost  recovery.  This  is 
the  principal  program  that  has  permitted 
such  firms  as  General  Electric  and  Dow 
Chemical  to  escape  federal  i«»me  taxes. 
They  can  write  off  most  new  equipment  In 
five  years  and  most  new  structures  in  15 
years.  The  program  wiU  cost  the  Treasury 
an  estimated  $22  biUion  in  fiscal  '86. 

To  be  sure,  plausible  arguments  can  be 
made  that  tax  breaks  for  business,  including 
Very  Big  Business,  are  good  things  for  the 
economy.  In  theory  these  credits  and  write- 
offs provide  Incentives  for  American  compa- 
nies to  invest  in  new  and  modernized  plants 
that  WiU  make  them  more  nnpetitive  on 
world  markets.  There  is  not  much  evidence 
either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  the  theory. 
Most  new  plants  probably  would  have  been 
buUt  anyhow. 

No  such  arguments  support  continuation 
of  tax  shelters  for  individuals.  These  phan- 
tom investments  result  in  a  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  roughly  $20  biUlon  to  $25  bU- 
Uon a  year.  You  see  these  cynical  schemes 
advertised  in  daily  newspapers  in  profession- 
al Journals:  Invest  only  $2,000!  Become  a 
limited  partner!  Wealthy  individuals  are 
urged  to  put  a  Uttle  money  into  oU,  gas.  real 
estate,  horses,  treasure  htmts.  cattle,  kiwi 
fruit.  Jojoba  beans,  duck  farms,  oyster 
farms,  and  even  the  breeding  of  llamas.  The 
investments  make  a  mockery  of  our  capital- 
ist system,  for  the  whole  object  Is  not  to 
earn  money  but  to  lose  money— to  provide 
tax  losses  for  the  rich. 

These  sleazy  schemes  of  tax  avoidance  do 
lncal(nilable  damage.  They  divert  capital 
from  truly  productive  enterprises  and  they 
contribute  significantly  to  a  public  percep- 
tion of  unfairness  in  the  tax  laws.  It  may 
not  be  perfectly  understood,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally understood,  that  when  the  rich  doctor, 
dentist  or  lawyer  finds  refuge  in  a  tax  shel- 
ter. It  is  the  ordinary  Joe  who  is  being 
ripped  off.  The  Uttle  guy's  taxes  have  to 
make  up  the  gap  when  9,000  persons  earn- 
ing $250,000  or  more  pay  no  income  taxes  at 
aU. 

The  Treasury's  program  of  tax  simplifica- 
tion is  far  from  perfect,  but  it  provides  a 
good  starting  point  Other  bUls— Kemp- 
Kasten,  Bradley-Gephardt— have  great 
merit.  It  remains  only  for  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate the  wiU  to  do  wtiat  has  to  be 
done.* 
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THE  PUGHT  OF  OUR  ELDERLY 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OPGBORCIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  19SS 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  prob- 
lems facing  the  elderly  in  our  society 
today. 

One  of  my  constituents  recently  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  letter  she  wrote  to  the 
commissioner  of  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources.  As  a  Med- 
icaid specialist,  she  describes  the 
plight  of  the  elderly  as  she  sees  it.  I'm 
submitting  her  letter  for  my  col- 
leagues' review: 

Dkar  Coififissio>m  LauBSiiui,  I  bave 
Just  read  your  article  in  the  Human  Side. 
"We  Must  BuUd  On  Our  Strength".  It  has 
moved  me  to  write  to  yoa  The  list  of  areas 
on  which  to  focus  attention  caught  my  eye 
because  the  objectives  regarding  our  elderly 
were  both  on  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Realiz- 
ing that  you  clid  not  necessarily  list  them  in 
order  or  importance,  it  stiU  brings  to  my 
mind  that  benefits  for  our  elderly  always 
seem  to  be  on  the  bottom. 

Now  let  me  introduce  myself- 1  am  the 
Medicaid  ^lecialist  for  %Mldlng  County 
and  bave  lieen  dealing  with  Medicaid  bene- 
fits for  the  elderly  for  almost  17  years.  We 
have  three  nursing  homes  here  and  very  few 
other  alternatives  for  those  people.  I  see 
changes  in  our  System  daily  but  there  never 
seems  to  be  any  added  benefits  for  our  el- 
derly. I  firmly  believe  in  what  our  Bible  tells 
us  about  caring  tar  widows  and  elderly  par- 
ents; however,  society  has  forgotten  that 
over  the  years  and  our  System  has  made 
people  dependent  on  the  govemmoit  to 
assume  these  reqxmsibiUties. 

Realizing  that  I  cannot  turn  back  the 
hands  of  time.  I  am  daily  aware  that  our  el- 
derly reap  the  least  benefits  from  our 
System.  For  example,  a  Medicaid  recipient 
in  the  nurdng  home  is  allowed  to  keep  only 
$25  of  their  monthly  income,  and  that  has 
not  changed  in  many  years.  WhUe  the  cost 
of  medication  (abpye  Medicaid  covoed 
drugs)  has  risen  and  the  cost  of  personal 
care  items  has  risen,  tbeae  people  are  forced 
to  do  without  many  things  because  $25 
doesn't  even  cover  the  cost  of  those  drugs 
above  the  Medicaid  coverage  allowed.  Who 
can  be  decently  buried  for  $1,500.00  life  in- 
surance? 

When  is  the  last  time  that  limit  was 
raised?  As  more  and  more  programs  are  im- 
plemented (Medically  Needy  for  APDC,  for 
example)  for  the  younger  generation,  we 
have  thousands  of  elderly  at  home  with 
income  under  $400  per  month  who  do  with- 
out much  needed  medical  care  tiecause 
there  Is  no  program  to  help  with  medical 
care  for  them.  You  and  I  know  that  it  takes 
more  than  $400  Just  for  basic  necessities 
such  as  food,  shelter  and  utiUties. 

Many  of  our  elderly  are  forced  to  enter 
nursing  homes  simply  to  be  eligible  for  Med- 
ical Assistance.  These  people  coiUd  remain 
in  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives  if  they 
had  a  means  of  paying  for  medical  care. 
Why  do  we  not  provide  a  Medical  Care  Pro- 
gram for  these  people  who  can  survive  on 
their  income,  but  cannot  pay  for  medical 
care? 

We  provide  assistance  to  so  many  young, 
healthy  mothers  simply  because  they  have 
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a  child  under  six  yean  old— what  happened 
to  the  aervlce  worken  who  lued  to  work 
with  theae  mothera  to  obtain  traininc.  edu- 
cation or  whatever  was  neocMary  for  em- 
ployment? What  haa  happened  to  the  time 
when  a  "Social  Worker"  helped  to  teach 
theae  people  to  be  independent  and  self-sup- 
porting? 

In  1968  when  I  came  to  work  for  DFC8. 
we  bad  two  elidblUty  workers,  two  chUd 
welfare  workers,  and  a  number  of  service 
workers.  Today,  we  have  30  elisility  work- 
ers. 10  child  welfare  workers,  two  homemak- 
eis.  one  servloe  Intake  worker  and  nine  sec- 
retaries (as  opposed  to  two  in  IBM)  to 
handle  the  enormous  amount  of  paper 
work.  This  kind  of  srowth  surely  must  tell 
all  of  us  in  what  areas  we  have  grown:  child 
welfare  cases.  Pood  Stamp  cases  and  A7DC 
eases.  No  services  except  one  homemaker 
and  one  Medicaid  worker  to  handle  all  the 
Medicaid  eligUlty  for  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  the  Medicaid  caseload 
number  and  work  Involved  (I  can  handle  the 
work  and  love  every  person  I  deal  with  and 
am  blessed  every  day  by  this  caseload),  but 
am  simply  making  the  point  that  benefits 
for  the  elderly  have  remained  at  the  bottom 
while  all  other  benefits  tiave  grown  tremen- 
dously! 

This  week  has  Just  been  a  time  of  startling 
realization  for  me  that  while  our  Depart- 
ment has  grown  astonishingly  In  paperwork 
and  caseload  numbers,  benefits  for  the  el- 
derly have  not  grown  at  all. 

It  creates  a  real  pain  of  Inefficiency  to 
deal  dally  with  so  many  people  who  could 
make  It  on  their  income  but  go  without 
much  needed  medical  care  because  they 
cannot  possibly  pay  a  hospital  blU  of  $100  a 
month  for  medicine. 

Somewhere  along  the  time  line  we  lost 
touch  with  helping  people  to  become  self- 
sufficient  and  Independent  and  forgot  the 
Ood-given  command  to  take  care  of  widows 
and  elderly.  Is  there  any  hope  at  all  for  our 
elderly  In  the  near  future?  What  can  I.  as  a 
private  citizen  and  as  a  professional  do  to 
help  to  bring  to  light  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  In  our  society? 

Tour  goals  are  also  my  goals:  to  achieve  a 
Healthier  Generation  of  Georgians.  Eco- 
nomic Self-Sufflclency  and  Independence 
for  Older  Georgians.  Does  Independence  for 
older  Georgians  have  to  be  on  the  bottom  of 
the  list? 

Thanks  you  so  much  for  listening  and 
caring.  I  realise  the  position  you  hold  car- 
ries with  It  a  great  deal  of  responslbiUty 
that  even  I  do  not  know  about.  I  pledge  to 
do  my  very  best  to  support  my  county  and 
sUte  department  and  always  serve  with 
deep  respect  and  admiration  the  people  In 
my  caseload. 

Respectfully. 

Ms.  SOMBSA  T.  Baluw, 
Cateioorker  PHncipaL  MAO. 

I  hope  well  all  stop  and  consider  the 
points  Sondra  Ballew  makes  in  this 
letteq.  And  that  we'll  help  to  change 
the  deplorable  situation  the  elderly 
face  In  our  society  today.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
THE  MX  Missnj; 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  TBI  DumucT  or  Columbia 
nt  THS  Bouai  or  untBsaiTATivss 
Tuetday.  March  19, 19SS 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
this  body  wm  be  asked  once  again  to 
debate  and  consider  the  question  of 
the  MX  missile. 

The  argument  being  utilized  to  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  we  should 
release  $1.6  billion  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional 21  MX  missiles  is  that  our  arms 
control  negotiators  need  this  to  en- 
hance their  bargaining  power  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  most  curious 
position. 

First,  it  is  widely  held  that  the  MX 
missile  is  an  ineffective  weapon  in 
terms  of  the  primary  function  of  our 
nuclear  weaponry:  Retaliation. 

Second,  the  MX  is  a  desUbUtslng 
weapon  with  use  only  as  a  first-strike 
missile. 

Third,  our  country  already  is  loaded 
with  strategic  weaponry  useful  in  any 
bargaining  scenario  with  the  Soviets 
at  Geneva. 

Finally,  given  the  strategic  ineffec- 
tiveness and  the  danger  posed  by  the 
first-strike  MX  missile,  the  cost  for 
this  "iMrgaining  chip"  is  prohibitive. 
At  a  time  when  many  of  our  people 
are  suffering  unemployment  due  to 
the  transition  taking  place  in  the 
international  economy,  with  joljs 
being  exported  to  cheap  labor  markets 
abroad,  and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
t>elng  asked  by  the  administration  to 
freese.  cut.  or  eliminate  the  very  pro- 
grams designed  to  cushion  our  citizens 
through  difficult  times,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  provide  a  91.5  billion  "l>ar- 
galnlng  chip"  for  anyone.  We  have  se- 
curity needs  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

Let's  get  ready  to  vote  against  this 
wasteful  system.* 


LARCHMONT  LAWYER  IS  CITED 
FOR  EFFORT  AGAINST  COR- 
RUPTION 


UMI 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  www  TOKK 
nf  THB  HOU8S  or  RSntlSnfTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  March  19.  198S 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  accomplishments  of 
Joseph  Ftsch.  Mr.  Fisch  has  spent  25 
years  fighting  government  and  police 
corruption  and  mismanagement.  He 
was  recently  cited  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  "for  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  law  en- 
forcement." 

Because  of  his  distinguished  career 
as  a  prosecutor  and  investigator.  I'm 
Bure  accomplishments  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members  of  this  body.  I 
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submit  the  following  article  for  the 
RacoRo: 

(Fit>m  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  10. 19851 
L«acHiioirr  LAwm  Is  Cmn  roa  Ettobt 
AoAiKST  Coaavmoii 
(By  Franklin  Whitehouse) 
LAacRMOirr.— In  35  years  as  a  prosecutor 
and  investigator.  Joseph  Fisch  has  fought 
corruption  and  miamanagement  in  police  de- 
partments from  Syracuse  to  New  Toric  City 
and  from  Albany  to  New  Rochelle.  Now  the 
police  have  honored  him  for  It 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  reoenUy  gave  the  trim,  precise  52- 
year-old  lawyer  a  special  citation  "for  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  law  enforce- 
ment" during  a  career  that  has  also  includ- 
ed fighting  organised  crime  in  Tcmkers  and 
investigating  the  New  York  City  hospital 
system. 

Mr.  PIsch.  who  has  Uved  here  for  II  years, 
has  also  been  asked  for  advice  on  organisa- 
tional and  other  matters  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  as  far  apart  as  SanU  Pe. 
N.M..  and  Mamaroneck. 

For  the  last  14  months,  the  Harvard  Law 
School  graduate  has  been  deputy  Inspector 
general  of  the  Metropolitan  TransportaUon 
Authority  and  its  general  counaeL  He  came 
to  the  authority's  Manhattan  headquarters 
from  Kew  Gardens,  where  he  had  Q>ent 
seven  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Queens  Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

Before  Queens.  Mr.  Ptsch  has  served  for 
18  years  with  the  Temporary  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigation,  most  re- 
cently as  deputy  commissioner  and  counsel. 

Mr.  FIsch  has  no  particular  aversion  to 
poUce  officers.  Paul  J.  Curran.  the  former 
Commission  Chairman,  said  last  week.  He 
just  "developed  a  certain  feel  for  the  situa- 
tion" when  officers  were  not  doing  their 
Jobs,  Mr.  Curran  said  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view. 

"I  regard  myself  as  a  career  public  serv- 
ant." Mr.  Ptsch  said  the  other  day  In  his 
living  room,  sitting  beside  an  Elaine  de 
Kooning  portrait  of  President  Kennedy.  "I 
feel  outraged  when  there's  a  betrayal  of 
public  trust." 

Testifying  in  1971  at  a  public  hearing  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Piach  said  that  the  city 
police  department's  war  on  heroin  traffic 
was  being  hampered  by  a  number  of  corrupt 
practices.  Including  direct  Involvement  of 
police  officers  In  the  sale  of  narcotics. 

One  of  his  witnesses  was  Prank  Serpico.  a 
police  officer  after  whom  a  later  motion  pic- 
ture about  the  case  was  named. 

The  Investigation,  for  which  lb.  Pisch 
was  chief  counsel,  was  "an  incredibly  good 
effort."  Mr.  Curran  said.  "We  weren't  Just 
looking  for  corruption,  although  we  found 
It.  We  found  they  also  weren't  making  the 
right  kinds  of  cases.  The  police  were  not 
going  up  the  ladder,  they  were  Just  busting 
Junkies." 

The  international  police  chiefs  group  said 
Mr.  PIsch  was  the  first  public  official  to 
expose  corruption  In  the  city  narcotics  trade 
and.  comblited  with  the  disclosures  of  the 
Knapp  Commission,  prompted  Governor 
Nelson  A.  Rockfeller  to  create  the  office  of 
special  prosecutor  for  the  city's  criminal- 
Justice  system. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Plsch  accepted  his  M.T.A. 
appointment  In  December  1983,  he  encoun- 
tered Delores  A.  Battalia,  the  newly  elected 
Mamaroneck  Town  Supervisor,  at  a  political 
victory  party. 

Mrs.  Battalia,  in  an  interview  last  week, 
said  that  she  had  been  trying  to  meet  Mr. 
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Plsch  to  ask  him  to  study  the  town  police 
force,  wtilch,  she  said,  liad  tiad  "a  long-term 
history  of  difficulty,"  including  a  chief  who 
had  resigned  in  1981  and  pleaded  guilty  to 
several  criminal  charges.  The  town  has  had 
seven  police  chiefs  in  20  years. 

Mr.  Pisch  agreed  to  do  the  Job  on  his  own 
time,  at  no  cost.  He  began  interviewing  offi- 
cers as  they  came  off  their  shifts  at  night 
and  on  weekends.  Thirty-eight  of  the  force's 
39  officers  agreed  to  talk  about  operational 
and  morale  problems.  Mrs.  Battalia  said. 

"The  men  felt  the  town  had  ignored  them 
for  years,"  Mrs.  Battalia  said.  "Joe  gave 
them  a  chance  to  ventilate  with  someone 
they  respected  as  a  professional." 

After  six  months,  the  Town  Board  acted 
on  the  principal  recommendation  In  Mr. 
PIsch's  75-page  report  and  named  its  first 
full-time  professional  Police  Commissioner. 
Arthur  Dallas.  Commissioner  Dallas  holds 
the  authority  of  a  former  three-meml>er  ci- 
vilian volunteer  police  commission. 

Mrs.  Battalia  described  Mr.  Pisch  as  "very 
precise,  orderly  and  careful  in  Ills  choice  of 
words.  He's  obviously  someone  who's  used 
to  walking  into  an  unluiown  situation  and 
knows  how  to  handle  it." 

However,  opposition  to  the  choice  of  Com- 
missioner Dallas  has  come  from  the  Tri- 
County  Federation  of  Police,  which  has 
sued  "to  protect  the  status"  of  Chief 
Baumblatt.  according  to  the  federation's  ex- 
ecutive director.  Ralph  M.  Purdy. 

Chief  Baimiblatt.  a  former  Mamaroneck 
sergeant  appointed  by  the  old  civilian  com- 
mission. Is  subordinate  to  Commissioner 
Dallas,  a  former  New  York  City  police  lieu- 
tenant who  lives  in  Rye. 

In  1978,  Mr.  Fisch  visited  SanU  Pe  at  the 
invitation  of  the  sUte's  Organized  Crime 
Prevention  Commission  to  share  his  'expe- 
rience and  expertise  In  this  field."  according 
to  the  international  police  chiefs. 

Part  of  the  experience  was  in  Yonkers  in 
1968  when  Mr.  Pisch  helped  to  investigate 
the  Involvement  of  orgaiilzed  crime  in  the 
private  garbage-carting  Industry. 

Mr.  Pisch's  father  owned  a  grocery  store 
on  Stanton  Street  on  Manhattan's  Lower 
East  Side,  where  he  worked  as  a  boy  on  Sun- 
days. Bom  on  Jan.  10.  1933.  Ux.  Pisch  grad- 
uated in  1953  from  New  York  University 
and  in  1958  from  Harvard,  where  he  was 
president  of  the  Law  School  Forum,  a  stu- 
dent organization  that  invited  prominent 
outsiders  to  speak. 

Mr.  Pisch's  first  project  at  the  M.T.A.  was 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  allegations  by 
Transit  Authority  employees  that  high- 
ranking  authority  supervisors,  including  Its 
President,  David  Gunn.  had  directed  delays 
in  inspection  of  new  R-82  subway  cars  or- 
dered from  a  manufacturer  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Fisch  said  his  Inquiry,  which  culmi- 
nated In  a  December  1984  report,  had  failed 
to  turn  up  corrolwration  for  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Gunn  but  had  resulted  in  a 
warning  to  another  executive,  Rictiard 
Ooodlatte. 

The  Ptsch  office  supervises  Utigatlons, 
makes  recommendations  on  investigations 
and  conducts  unnannounced  inspections  of 
such  M.TJL  facilities  as  the  Harmon  main- 
tenance ship  in  Croton-on-Hudson. 

Mr.  Plsch.  who  said  he  was  now  woriUng 
on  a  "highly  hush,  hush  thing"  with  the 
M.TJL's  Inspector  General  Sanford  E.  Rus- 
sell, commutes  on  Metro-North's  New 
Haven  Line  to  his  office  at  10  Columbus 
Circle.  He  lives  here  with  his  wife.  Betty,  a 
New  York  City  school  teacher  and  their  13- 
year-old  daughter,  Beth  Rachel.* 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  ECUADOR 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MAXTUunt 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  shai^ 
with  my  colleagues  a  summary  of  the 
presentation  of  His  Excellency  Maxio 
Ribadeneira,  Ambassador  of  Ecuador 
to  the  United  States,  to  the  Americas 
Society  in  New  York  on  November  28, 
1984.  As  this  presentation  shows,  Ec- 
uador is  doing  a  lot  of  things  right  to 
foster  its  own  development,  and  is  a 
good  friend  of  the  United  States.  As 
we  begin  consideration  of  the  annual 
foreign  aid  legislation.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  be 
prepared  to  provide  adequate  support 
for  Ecuador's  efforts. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
StnacABT  or  thx  Prxskrtatior  or  H.E. 
Masio  RiBAonmHA  to  the  "Amxeicas  So- 
cixTT"  New  YoEk.  November  28. 1984 
When  the  Government  of  President  Leon 
Febres  Cordero  was  elected  in  Ecuador  last 
year,  a  philoaophy  and  approach  to  the  role 
of  government  which  is  perhaps  unique  in 
South  America  began  to  make  its  presence 
known.  President  Pebres  Cordero.  a  busi- 
nessman who  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Engineering  at  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute in  the  United  States,  Is  dedicated  to 
giving  the  fullest  role  possible  to  private  ini- 
tiative and  the  private  sector  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Ekniador.  This  means  restraining 
the  growth  of  the  role  of  government,  phas- 
ing out  highly  subsidized  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  facilitating  more  natural  and  ap- 
propriate agro-industry.  President  Pebres 
Codero  Is  also  committed  to  the  promotion 
of  foreign  investment.  His  government  is. 
therefore,  taking  steps  wtiich  make  the 
business  climate  in  E!cuador  more  hospitable 
to  foreign  know-how  in  both  the  oil  and  ag- 
ricultural sectors  where  Ecuador  tias  natu- 
ral endowments  and  potential  International 
commercial  advantages. 

To  achieve  these  goals.  Ecuador  has  re- 
cently become  the  first  of  the  Andean  cotm- 
tries  and.  for  that  matter,  one  of  the  few  of 
the  South  American  countries  to  conclude 
agreements  with  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  arrangements  for  the  issuance  by 
OPIC  of  insurance  for  all  investment  risks 
in  Ecuador.  Investments  in  the  following 
areas  are  now  being  explored:  Agro-indus- 
try, fisheries,  shrimp  cultivation,  mining, 
petroletmi.  low-price  housing,  etc. 

Similarly,  Ecuador  has  recently  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Occidental  Petroleum 
Company  for  oil  exploration  which  wHl 
allow  Ecuador  to  continue  to  exploit  this 
important  resource  on  a  sound  economic 
basis.  In  particular.  Occidental  will  under- 
take oil  exploration  with  the  understanding 
that  it  will  assume  all  costs  and  risks  associ- 
ated with  such  exploration  in  areas  where 
other  oU  resources  have  already  been  dis- 
covered. Should  Occidental's  efforts 
produce  the  discovery  of  additional  re- 
sources then,  and  only  then,  will  Occidental 
receive  payment  for  its  efforts  through  re- 
ceipt of  a  minority  portion  of  payment  for 
its  efforts  ttirough  receipt  of  a  minority  por- 
tion of  the  aasocUted  oil  revenues.  Dr. 
Armand  Hammer.  Chairman  of  Occidental. 
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came  to  Ecuador  on  January  25.  1985  for 
signature  of  the  agreement. 

In  the  areas  of  agricultural  resources.  Ec- 
uador has  in  recent  monttis  taken  many 
steps  to  facilitate  the  further  growth  of  iU 
increasingly  important  role  as  an  exporter. 
In  addition,  Ecuador  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  recently  signed  loan 
agreements  for  the  completion  of  a  $403 
million  project  for  the  irrigation  of  a  major 
coastal  area  of  Ecuador.  This  area  wUl  bene- 
fit from  the  project  in  a  manner  reminis- 
cent of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in 
the  United  States.  In  other  agricultural  sec- 
tors where  Ecuador  also  has  an  important 
natural  comparative  advantage,  such  as  <> 
fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  perish- 
ables, Ecuador  is  now  welcoming  investment 
of  medium-sized  firms. 

Finally.  Ekniador  is  among  those  countries 
which  have  behaved  responsibly  toward 
their  foreign  creditors  and  fully  honors  all 
its  obligations.  As  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  philosophy  of  President  Pebres  Cordero. 
in  December.  1984.  400  commercial  banks 
completed  negotiations  with  Ecuador  for  a 
multi-year  (1985-89)  rescheduling  of  all  gov- 
ernment debt  with  private  banks  (approxi- 
mately $4.6  billion).  This  amount  will  be  re- 
scheduled over  12  years  with  a  3-year  grace 
period,  amounting  to  a  savings  of  nearly 
$150  million  in  debt  service  paymenU.  Ttiis 
agreement,  the  first  multi-year  rescheduling 
for  a  small  debtor  country,  will  be  effective 
upon  completion  of  a  standby  agreement  for 
1985  with  the  IMP.  which  is  expected  in 
January  or  February  of  this  year. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Ecuadorean 
Government  and  the  IMF  wUl  come  to 
terms,  given  their  shared  ideology  regarding 
economic  stabilization.  In  particular,  the 
Pebres  Cordero  Government  has  already 
initiated  a  stabilization  plan  including  mon- 
etary adjustment  to  place  Ecuadorean  ex- 
ports in  more  competitive  positions,  lifting 
price  controls  from  agricultural  commod- 
ities, reducing  protective  tariffs  on  industri- 
al goods,  and  increasing  the  price  of  domes- 
tic fuels.  These  steps  will  help  achieve  the 
goal  on  which  IMP  and  Ecuador  agree  of  re- 
instating economic  growth  and  maintaining 
Inflation  at  20%  by  the  end  of  the  year  with 
an  average  of  24%  for  1985.  Salary  increases 
will  also  be  scaled  to  compensate  1985  infla- 
tion rates.  In  addition.  Ecuador's  Monetary 
Board  has  legislated  changes  to  bring  inter- 
est rates  more  in  line  with  inflation,  recent- 
ly raising  the  rate  for  commercial  oper- 
ations two  points  to  23%.  Interest  rates  on 
savings  and  time  deposits  were  raised  by  the 
same  amount  to  20%  and  22%  reflectively. 

As  a  result  of  the  rescheduling  program, 
the  first  principal  payment  by  Ecuador  wiU 
be  made  in  1988  on  2.5%  of  the  total.  Amor- 
tization wUl  rise  gradually  to  10%  in  1991. 
15%  In  1993,  and  17%  in  1996.  The  interest 
rate  will  be  1.375  points  over  3-months 
LIBOR,  or  the  adjusted  CD  rate.  There  will 
be  no  refinancing  fee. 

Thus,  Ecuador  is  now  poised  to  begin 
building  on  the  very  solid  foundations  of  its 
assets  including  its  industrious  people,  its 
sound  and  sensible  government.  Its  natural 
resources,  and  Its  friendships  in  government 
and  business  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  world.* 
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TWENTIETH*-  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LAKE  COUNTY  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  PROJECT 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLIHOU 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  KKPRXSKirTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  of  Joining 
the  citizens  of  Lake  County.  IL,  In 
celebrating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Lake  County  Community  Action 
Project.  The  following  letter  describes 
a  few  of  the  many  contributions  made 
by  the  LCCAP  during  its  20-year  exist- 
ence: 

Makch  13. 1985. 
Mrs.  Baiuaka  Ooroon, 
iMke  County  Community  Action  Project, 
Waukeaan,  IL. 

Dear  Mbs.  Oowdon:  It  Is  with  great  pride 
that  I  Join  with  aU  the  citizens  of  Lake 
Coimty  In  saluting  the  Lake  County  Com- 
munity Action  Project  on  the  occasion  of  its 
20th  anniversary.  Under  the  hard-working 
leadership  of  yourself  and  Shirley  Goldman, 
the  team  of  LCCAP  employees  and  volun- 
teers has  brought  self-esteem  and  hope  to 
the  disadvantaged,  many  of  whom  would 
have  had  nowhere  else  to  turn. 

In  the  two  decades  that  have  gone  by 
since  the  agency  initiated  iU  "War  on  Pov- 
erty," LCCAP  has  been  instrumental  in 
opening  up  opportunity  for  the  poor  and 
needy  in  Lake  County  and  giving  them  a 
chance  to  Improve  their  lives.  At  a  time 
when  many  Americans  have  grown  skeptical 
of  government  social  services,  I  commend 
LCCAP  lor  proving  that  implementation  of 
worthwhile  programs  can  be  done  and  done 
welL 

Through  the  years  you  have  functioned 
with  kindness  and  sensitivity,  but  also  with 
intelligence  and  foresight,  knowing  that 
changing  times  call  for  changing  attitudes. 
As  you  reach  this  twenty-year  milestone, 
you  continue  to  demonstrate  an  understand- 
ing that  methods  must  be  updated  to  best 
meet  the  needs  of  today's  clients,  who  are 
well  served  by  your  clear  vision  of  the 
future. 

I  commend  each  of  your  board  members 
over  the  last  30  years  who  have  supplied  the 
drive  and  determination  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  your  success.  LCCAP  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample to  the  nation  of  what  can  be  achieved 
through  the  American  tradition  of  reaching 
out  to  help  those  In  need. 

It  Is  with  great  appreciation  that  I  extend 
my  wishes  to  your  agency  for  continued 
future  success. 
Sincerely. 

JOHH  E.  PORTXR. 

Member  of  Congress.m 
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IMPORT  QUOTAS 

HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 
•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  on  Monday,  March 
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18,   entitled   "The  Death  of   Import 
Quotas." 
[The  article  follows:] 

Tkk  Death  or  Import  Quotas 
(By  BUI  Oradlaon  of  Ohio) 
Prealdent  Reagan  has  decided  against 
asking  Japan  to  renew  its  "voluntary"  limits 
on  auto  exports  to  the  United  SUtes  which 
expire  on  March  31.  This  was  the  right  deci- 
sion and  I  applaud  him  for  making  It. 

The  voluntary  restraint  agreement  (VRA) 
with  Japan  was  bad  policy  from  the  start. 
Protectionist  policies  are  generally  counter- 
productive. The  VRA  Is  no  exception. 

Even  If  the  VRA  ever  served  any  valid 
purpoae.  It  has  now  become  obsolete.  The 
fact  that  the  big  three  American  automobile 
companies— Oeneral  Motors,  Ford  and 
Chrysler— together  reported  $9.8  billion  in 
profiU  last  year  attet U  to  that  point. 

Without  question,  the  VRA,  which  limits 
Japanese  auto  exports  to  the  U.S.  to  1.68 
million  cars  annually,  has  Increased  demand 
for  U.S.  automobUes,  but  it  has  also  raised 
prices  of  both  American  and  Japanese  cars. 
As  a  direct  result  of  the  restraints,  the  price 
of  small  cars  Increased  by  an  average  of 
about  $370  per  car  In  the  1981-1983  period. 
The  purpoae  of  the  quotas  was  to  save 
Jobs  In  American  auto  Industry  and  to  give 
it  a  chance  to  adjust  to  competition  from 
Japan.  In  that  respect,  the  quotas  have  been 
somewhat  effective.  From  36,000  to  44.000 
auto  Industry  Jobs  can  be  attributed  to  the 
quotas. 

An  Important  point,  however,  should  not 
be  overlooked:  Each  "saved"  Job  carried  a 
hefty  price.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  re- 
straints, the  average  price  of  U.S.  cars  rose 
by  about  $400  in  1983.  and  the  average  price 
of  Japanese  Imports  rose  $1,000.  The  cost  to 
consumers,  then,  was  over  $4.3  billion.  Thus 
works  out  to  a  subsidy  of  between  $97,000 
and  $165,000  per  job  saved. 

Moreover,  the  extra  consiuner  dollars  sent 
to  both  U.S.  and  Japanese  automakers  as  a 
result  of  the  VRA  simply  means  less  money 
sent  elsewhere— for  other  consumer  pur- 
chases or  for  Investment  (through  consumer 
saving).  Thus,  the  flip  side  of  the  Jobs  saved 
In  the  U.S.  auto  sector  Is  the  V£.  jobs  lost 
in  the  non-auto  sectors.  And,  because  work- 
ers In  non-auto  sectors  generally  earn  far 
less  than  auto  workers,  the  number  of  Jobs 
lost  because  of  the  VRA  likely  exceeds  the 
number  of  Jobs  saved!  That  is,  the  VRA  has 
resulted  in  a  net  lost  of  American  Jobs. 

We  must  question  the  wisdom  of  a  policy 
which  is  harmful  to  so  many  (consumers  In 
general  and  certain  non-auto  workers  In 
partlciUar)  and  beneficial  to  so  few.  The 
high  visibility  of  "saved"  auto  Jobs  has 
tended  to  further  obscure  the  relative  invisi- 
bility of  the  Jobs  lost  because  of  the  VRA. 

The  U.S.  auto  industry  had  begun  to 
adjust  to  the  new  world  of  high  gasoline 
prices  and  international  competition  be/ore 
the  VRA  was  negotiated  with  Japan  In  1981. 
But,  Ironically,  the  recent  protection  of  the 
U.S.  auto  Industry  has  actually  benefited 
Japanese  automobile  producers  by  at  least 
an  extra  $2  billion  per  year  because  of  the 
higher  prices  they  have  been  able  to  charge 
In  the  U.S. 

Put  another  way,  the  VRA  has  exported 
profits  to  Japan  (as  well  as  Detroit).  A  tariff 
would  have  produced  the  same  results  In 
the  domestic  Industry,  while  benefiting 
Americans  Instead  of  Japanese. 

Furthermore,  when  the  export  restraints 
were  negotiated  In  1981.  the  United  SUtes 
failed  to  link  them  to  specific  commitments 
by  the  American  auto  Industry.  As  a  result. 
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the  quotas  have  merely  Imbued  the  \3A.  In- 
dustry with  an  arUfldal  sense  of  security 
and  sucoeai.  actually  creating  diMincentivet 
to  launching  major  auto-related  Investment 
programs,  lowering  production  oosU  and  im- 
proving Its  competitive  position. 

General  Motors,  for  example,  spent  $3.5 
billion  to  acquire  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.,  among  other  non-auto  Investments; 
IU  well-advertised  new  Saturn  nnaU-car 
project,  on  the  other  hand,  will  coat  only 
one-fifth  as  much. 

Some  people,  in  and  out  of  the  auto  Indus- 
try, fear  that  without  an  official  export  re- 
straint, the  Japanese  will  flood  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  market.  That  is  a  poaslbUlty. 
but  It  U  much  more  likely  that  the  Japanese 
wlU  be  reluctant  to  increase  their  U.S.  ex- 
ports too  rapidly.  Not  only  have  they  been 
able  to  raise  prices  and  Increase  proflU 
under  the  restralnU.  they  also  fear  even 
stricter  quotas— the  non-voluntary  variety. 

I  am  glad  that  President  Reacan  listened 
to  those  of  us  who  have  disparaged  the  "vol- 
untary" export  restraints  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  restraints  have  sent  the  wrong 
signal  to  our  auto  Industry.  A  more  open 
market  will  mean  lower  automobile  prices 
for  American  consumers,  more  Jobs  for 
American  workers,  and  will.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, produce  a  greater  Incentive  for  the 
Japanese  to  negotiate  more  favorably  with 
the  United  SUtes  on  other  Important  trade- 
related  issues.* 


MX  FAILS  AS  MISSn.E  OR  AS 
LEVER 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  new  TORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  March  13.  1985,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  editorial,  is  a  well  considered 
evaluation  of  the  vulnerability  and  in- 
effectiveness of  the  ISX.  missUe.  As  the 
body  is  now  considering  whether  to 
build  and  deploy  these  weapons.  I  feel 
that  the  opinion  of  such  a  prominent 
newspaper  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members.  I  include  this  New  York 
Times  editorial  for  the  Record: 
[From  the  New  Yorit  Times.  Mar.  13. 19851 
MX  Fails,  as  Missn.!  or  as  Lkvxr 

For  President  Reagan,  the  new  arms  con- 
trol talks  In  Geneva  offer  the  chance  to 
strongarm  Congress  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  Give  me  all  the  MX  missiles  I  want, 
he  says;  they  are  essential  to  my  negotiating 
position.  That  is  certainly  not  the  case  he'd 
be  making  If  he  could  argue  that  the  MX  Is 
essential,  also  to  national  security. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  not  alone  in  trying  to  use 
the  discredited  weapon  as  a  negotiating  tool. 
Rather  than  say  no  to  the  MX.  several  Con- 
gressmen. Including  the  Democrats  Les 
Aspln  In  the  House  and  Sam  Nunn  in  the 
Senate,  propose  to  vote  for  limited  BCX  de- 
ployment In  exchange  for  Influence  over  the 
Administration's  performance  In  the  arms 
talks. 

The  trouble  with  trying  to  use  the  MX  for 
leverage,  in  either  direction,  is  that  it  is  a 
broken  reed,  either  as  a  lever  or  a  weapon. 
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Will  the  Russians  at  Geneva  cooperatively 
trade  their  own  heavy  missile  for  the  MX— 
or  defiantly  build  more?  Even  If  they  are  In- 
clined to  bargain.  Mr.  Reagan  already  has 
plenty  of  chips  to  bargain  with.  He  has 
launched  an  extensive  modemlaaUon  of  of- 
fensive sUateglc  weapons,  from  the  B-1 
bomber  to  the  accurate  D-5  submarine- 
based  mlssUe.  His  "Star  Wars"  defense  pro- 
gram is  a  hefty  bargaining  counter,  far 
more  likely  than  the  MX  to  be  at  the  center 
of  negotiations. 

And  should  there  be  Intrinsic  bargaining 
weight  In  MX  missiles.  weU.  Congress  has 
already  voted  to  build  31  of  them.  With  test- 
ing and  production  well  In  hand,  the  mere 
threat  of  buUdlng  more  Is  enough.  Last  year 
Congress  approved  $1.5  billion  for  produc- 
tion of  an  additional  31.  but  fenced  in  the 
funds.  The  Administration  is  asking  both 
for  that  money  to  be  released  and  for  $4  bil- 
lion to  buy  a  further  batch  of  48.  But  the 
case  for  putting  the  MX  on  hold  Is  more 
compelling  than  ever. 

The  MX  was  conceived  on  a  false  premise, 
that  the  siloa  housing  America's  land-based 
Minuteman  missiles  were  becoming  vulnera- 
ble to  increasingly  acctumte  Soviet  war- 
heads. To  make  the  MX  Invulnerable,  the 
Carter  Administration  decided  to  base  It  in  a 
mobile  fashion  in  remote  parts  of  Utah  and 
Nevada,  shuttling  each  missile  between  mul- 
tiple shelters. 

That  was  the  unlikely  "racetrack"  system 
that  Bfr.  Reagan  rejected  on  taking  office. 
But  then  he  discovered  that  every  other 
basing  mode  was  vulnerable.  Backed  Into  a 
technical  and  political  comer,  he  turned  to 
a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  experts  to  help  him 
out. 

The  Scowcroft  commission  was  a  brutal 
savior.  It  said  the  window  of  vulnerability 
never  existed.  That  demolished  the  reason 
for  an  MX.  Then  it  advocated  housing  the 
MX  In  the  very  Minuteman  sUos  Mr. 
Reagan  had  declared  to  be  so  dismayingly 
vulnerable.  The  commission  also  recognized 
that  the  day  of  the  multi-headed,  land- 
based  missile  Is  ending.  It  recommended  de- 
velopment of  a  single-headed  missile,  the 
"Mldgetman."  as  an  unthreatenlng.  un- 
temptlng  target  that  woiUd  add  both  to  se- 
curity and  to  stability. 

In  short,  the  MX  misaUe  embodies  a  mis- 
taken turn  In  nuclear  strategy.  With  10  ac- 
curate warheads.  It  must  be  considered  by 
Soviet  planners  as  a  first-strike  weapon.  If  it 
is  vulnerable.  It  cannot  deter.  A  weapons 
system  that  both  threatens  and  is  vulnera- 
ble to  attack  Is  the  last  thing  needed  in  a 
crisis. 

A  mistake  Is  no  asset,  even  when  dressed 
up  as  a  bargaining  chip.  And  to  vote  21  more 
missiles  Is  to  double  the  error.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  Influence  the  Administration's  ne- 
gotiating strategy,  its  best  course  when  the 
issue  comes  up  in  the  Senate  next  week  is  to 
keep  the  MX  on  hold.* 


TELEVISION  COMMERCIAL 
CRITICISM 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

ormwTORK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  interesting  editorial  pub- 
lished February  28,  1985,  in  Merrick 
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Life,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  my 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  The 
editorial  expresses  needed  criticism  of 
television  commercials  which  feature 
in  their  advertising  promotions  two  of 
our  country's  most  beloved  and  re- 
spected leaders.  Presidents  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  advertisements  to  which  I  refer 
were  done  in  poor  taste  and  make  a 
mockery  of  these  two  great  American 
statesmen. 

I'm  pleased  the  paper's  editors  had 
the  courage  and  the  sense  to  express 
their  concern  that  commercial  adver- 
tising should  be  conducted  in  good 
taste  and  with  proper  respect  for  his- 
tory and  our  Nation's  leaders. 

The  editorial  follows: 
tFrom  the  Merrk^  Life.  Feb.  38.  1985] 
Call  Orr  trk  Clowms 

Stop  making  a  clown  out  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  is  the 
feeling  we'd  like  to  express  to  TV  commer- 
cial makers,  after  enduring  the  silly  ones  on 
view  over  the  past  weeitend. 

It  is  undignified  for  the  father  of  his 
country,  a  patriot  who  fought  many,  long 
hard  years  to  help  bring  this  democracy 
Into  being,  to  be  as  demeaned  as  he  Is  In 
those  sales  pitches  for  automobiles  or  other 
merchandise. 

To  have  a  figure  In  a  false  wig,  supposedly 
George  Washington,  cavorting  around 
among  automobiles  is  undignified,  and  gives 
the  yoimger  generation  some  weird  impres- 
sion about  a  historical  figure  they  are  sup- 
posed to  revere. 

It  is  equally  fallacious  to  take  a  clown  In  a 
tall  hat  and  beard  and  Indicate  that  he  Is 
President  Lincoln  advocating  shopping  at 
some  dlscoimt  store.  The  somber  reality  of 
Lincoln's  life,  and  death  are  made  a  mock- 
ery of  by  such  shenanigans. 

It  Is  perfectly  all  right  to  allude  to  the 
fact  that  February  Is  the  birth  month  of 
these  great  men.  (Although  the  holidays, 
themselves,  have  been  distorted  In  order  to 
give  a  long  weekend  for  vacationing  or  sell- 
ing.) 

But,  It  Is  not  aU  right  to  have  clowns 
dressed  up  like  these  commanding  figures  of 
our  history  and  sent  out  to  shlll  for  a  mer- 
chandiser. 

How  can  we  expect  young  people  to  have  a 
real  comprehension  of  the  importance  of 
these  two  presidents  and  their  influence  on 
the  course  of  American  history  when  they 
have  visual  Impressions  repeated  over  and 
over  again  on  the  graphic  screen  In  their 
living  room  which  make  fools  of  heroes? 

There  are  plenty  of  other  ways  to  say  and 
demonstrate  that  this  is  the  time  of  the 
year  that  winter  merchandise  is  put  on  sale. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  producers  of  com- 
mercials has  been  well  demonstrated.  Then, 
why  not  drop  this  trite  device,  which  is  in 
such  bad  taste? 

We'd  like  to  say:  "Cut  it  out!"  Stop  remak- 
ing history  In  your  own  pattern.  Stop 
making  something  garish  and  silly  out  of 
what  should  be  a  dignified  and  InformaUve 
reference  to  our  nation's  history. 

If  you  agree,  clip  and  send  this  to  yotu-  fa- 
vorite TV  sUtlon  or  network.* 
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8AVINO  AMTRAK 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  C0N1E 

orii*M»<!Huaaiis 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEtrTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Bfr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  eliminate 
^deral  fimding  for  Amtrak.  an  action 
that  would  inevitably  result  in  the 
elimination  of  passenger  rail  service  in 
this  country,  is  short-sighted  at  best. 

Shutting  down  Amtrak  would  force 
some  20  million  Amtrak  passengers  a 
year  onto  our  already  over-crowded 
highwajrs  and  airports.  Between  New 
York  and  Washington  alone.  Amtrak 
carries  over  2,700— or  23  percent— of 
the  11.500  daUy  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton air  and  raU  passengers.  My  col- 
leagues who  use  National  Airport  can 
imagine  the  consequences  of  an  addi- 
tional 986.000  passengers  per  year  at 
that  facility,  and  conditions  at  the 
New  Yoiic  airports  are  little  better. 

Eliminating  Amtrak  would  also  work 
a  real  hardship  on  many  lower  income 
and  elderly  Americans  who  canfiot  use 
alternative  forms  of  transportation  be- 
cause of  either  cost  considerations  or 
physical  infixmities. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Globe  makes  several  additional  points 
in  support  of  saving  Amtrak.  and  I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention as  we  prepare  to  consider  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  38. 19651 

Savihc  Amtrak 
The  Amtrak  rail  passenger  system  was 
one  of  the  achievements  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. Under  the  leadership  of 
former  Massachusetts  Gov.  John  Volpe. 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  federal  government  took  over  passenger 
service  from  the  railroads,  which  had  found 
it  a  money  loser. 

The  arrangement  has  worked  well.  After  a 
difficult  transition,  Amtrak's  employees  and 
managers  have  cooperated  admirably  to 
hold  down  coats  and  improve  service.  Last 
year  the  system  carried  20  million  passen- 
gers. 

The  Reagan  Administration  proposes  to 
shut  down  Amtrak  to  "save"  $684  million  in 
annual  subsidies.  There  would  be  no  savings 
for  some  years,  since  the  government  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  $3  billion  in  sever- 
ance to  the  25,000  employees  who  would 
lose  their  Jobs,  and  it  would  have  to  write 
off  more  than  $3  billion  in  equipment  and 
other  assets. 

It  is  misleading  for  the  Administration  to 
assert  that  Amtrak  competes  unfairly  with 
unsubsidlsed  rival  forms  of  transportation. 
All  modes  of  transportation  are  subsidiaed. 
directly  or  indirectly.  Buses  do  not  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  highways  and  streeU  that 
they  travel.  The  government  subsidizes  air- 
line by  providing  air  traffic  oootroL 

Because  air  service  is  so  much  faster  than 
rail  service.  Amtrak  does  not  compete  with 
the  airlines  for  business  paaaengers  except 
on  very  short  trips.  The  much  higher  price 
of  air  travel  shows  that  business  bmvelers 
would  rather  save  time  than  money.  The  or- 
dinary weekday  fare  between  Boston  and 
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New  York  is  $35  for  »  five-hour  trip  on 
Amtrmk  compared  to  $05  for  a  30-ininute 
fllcht  on  the  Eastern  shuttle. 

Amtrak,  however,  does  compete  with  air- 
lines for  the  business  of  low-Income  travel- 
ers of  families  with  small  children.  It  also 
competes  with  bus  companies,  which  charce 
slichtly  less  for  a  sli«hUy  faster  trip.  If  it 
were  to  be  put  out  of  business,  the  bus  lines 
would  be  free  to  raise  their  fares  substan- 
tially, and  low-income  travelers  would  have 
no  choice. 

W.  Oraham  Claytor  Jr..  the  chairman  of 
Amtrak.  points  out  that  it  is  the  only  form 
of  transportation  that  could  move  larte 
numbers  of  people  in  a  national  emergency, 
and  that  In  many  small  communities,  it  is 
the  only  transportation.  If  It  were  abol- 
ished, the  United  States  would  be  the  only 
industrial  nation  without  a  rail  passenser 
system.  Claytor  has  promised  to  wace  a 
battle  to  save  Amtrak.  He  deserves  public 
and  congressional  support.* 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  NATION'S 
VIEWS 


UMI 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IXDIAIIA 
ni  THK  House  or  RXPRCSKirrATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report    for    Wednesday.    March    13. 
1985.  into  the  Congrcssionai.  Record: 

COHGRSSS  AlfD  THX  NATION'S  VlIWS 

Congress  can  be  criticized  for  falling  to  do 
enough  to  achieve  many  important  goals, 
but  there  Is  one  thing  that  It  always  strives 
to  do:  represent  the  American  people.  It 
may  not  lead  them,  but  It  does  try  hard  to 
reflect  their  opinions.  This  characteristic  of 
Congress  is  Illustrated  by  the  manner  in 
which  Congress  has  dealt  with  the  role  of 
government  In  society,  one  of  the  funda- 
mental Issues  of  our  time. 

Widespread  disillusionment  was  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  public's  opinion  of 
government  during  the  1970s.  In  the  popu- 
lar mind.  Washington's  efforts  to  handle 
the  problems  of  the  day  were  regarded  as  in- 
effective. Government  was  blamed  for  infla- 
tion and  a  host  of  other  Ills.  Such  sentiment 
played  a  major  part  In  the  election  of 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan,  both  of 
whom  ran  successful  anti-government  cam- 
paigns. 

These  antl-govemment  feelings  tend  to  be 
strongest  in  the  abstract.  Ask  most  people, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  government,  far 
from  being  a  part  of  the  answer.  Is  part  of 
the  problem.  Almost  everyone  would  agree 
that  government  has  become  too  powerful 
In  certain  respects,  that  spending  should  be 
cut.  and  that  regulation  must  t>e  curtailed. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  people  today  have  leas 
faith  in  government  as  the  means  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  promote  the  general 
welfare.  They  are  Just  less  convinced  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago  that  govern- 
ment Is  the  best  instrument  for  solving  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  On  specific 
issues,  however,  the  consensus  against  gov- 
ernment weakens.  Spending  for  social  secu- 
rity and  education,  and  regulation  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  public  health, 
have  always  enjoyed  solid  support.  Even 
after  Mr.  Reagan's  first  term,  during  which 
he  frequently  attacked  government,  support 
for  many  Individual  programs  has  remained 
at  an  all-time  high. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Of  course,  it  Is  possible  to  overstate  these 
anti-government  feelings.  On  social  policy, 
Americans  tolerate  diversity  and  support 
personal  rights  except  when  there  Is  an 
overriding  concern,  as  In  the  case  of  crime. 
On  economic  policy.  Americans  are  suspi- 
cious of  excessive  Interference  and  favor 
lalsses  falre.  but  they  also  approve  of  the 
pragmatic  use  of  government  power  In  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  to  twost  or  dampen 
the  economy  and  solve  particular  problems. 

How  have  such  notions  about  the  role  of 
government  been  translated  into  public 
policy? 

Health  Care:  Not  long  ago  the  debate  in 
Washington  focussed  on  the  expression  of 
government  spending  for  and  Involvement 
In  health  care.  Today,  policy  makers,  with 
an  eye  on  huge  budget  deficits,  want  to 
know  how  to  spend  and  regulate  less.  In  the 
1970s  Washington  emphasized  national 
health  care  Insurance  and  the  right  of 
health  care  for  every  person.  Today,  health 
care  is  viewed  as  an  expensive  commodity 
that  might  have  to  be  rationed,  and  there  is 
a  growing  interest  In  private  competition  as 
a  means  of  driving  health  care  costs  down. 

Welfare  Reform:  A  few  yean  ago  welfare 
reform  was  high  on  the  national  agenda. 
Several  Presidents  sent  Congress  elaborate 
proposals  restructuring  welfare.  The  plan  In 
the  1970s  was  to  replace  the  patchwork  of 
federal,  state,  and  Icoal  welfare  Initiatives 
with  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for  the 
poor.  Today,  welfare  reform  is  hardly  ever 
mentioned.  We  do  not  hear  much  about  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income,  and  everyone 
admits  that  there  are  only  very  limited  addi- 
tional resources  to  be  committed  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  welfare  mess.  Whether  In  the 
form  envisioned  in  the  1970b  or  as  block 
grants  run  by  the  states,  welfare  reform  has 
been  put  on  the  back  burner. 

Energy  Policy:  Energy  policy  was  one  of 
the  hottest  Items  before  Congress  In  the 
late  1970s.  PresldenU  talked  about  "Project 
Independence "  and  "the  moral  equivalent 
of  war."  Policy  makers  wracked  their  brains 
trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  commerce  moving  In  a  world  short 
of  oil.  Today,  however,  oil  markets  are  serv- 
ing us  much  t>etter.  and  we  have  put  off  for 
tomorrow  any  thought  about  the  steps  that 
we  will  take  when  the  wells  run  dry.  No  one 
believes  that  the  energy  crisis  was  solved:  it 
Is  Just  that  there  Is  much  greater  faith  that 
we  can  produce  or  conserve  our  way  out  of 
trouble  without  the  help  of  government. 
Energy  policy  is  now  a  topic  of  disciission 
only  among  the  experts. 

Education  Pollcsr:  National  education 
policy  recently  has  moved  away  from  Its  tra- 
ditional preoccupation  with  the  twin  goals 
of  equity  and  quality.  It  is  focussing  more 
on  Issues  of  quality,  less  on  Issues  of  equity. 
Policy  makers  are  not  asking  which  young- 
sters are  being  educated,  but  rather  how 
well  youngsters  are  being  educated.  Because 
Americans  generally  have  depended  on 
Washington  to  concern  Itself  with  equity 
while  state  and  local  governments  con- 
cerned themselves  with  quality,  the  shift  in 
focus  at  the  national  level  means  that 
Washington's  role  In  education  is  receding. 

Environmental  Protection:  When  it  comes 
to  protecting  the  environment,  public  policy 
seems  to  be  running  against  the  antl-govem- 
ment trend  so  apparent  in  other  areas.  The 
public  Is  steadfast  In  support  of  govern- 
ment's doing  more  to  keep  the  environment 
clean.  The  grossest  abuses  of  an  earlier  day 
no  longer  threaten,  progress  has  been  made 
in  removing  pollutants  from  the  air,  and 
surface  water  pollution  has  abated.  None- 
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theleas.  people  know  that  more  complex 
problems  have  emerged.  Perhaps  the  most 
formidable  today  Is  that  posed  by  toxic 
waste  pollution.  People  want  forceful  gov- 
ernment action  to  correct  the  problem,  and 
Congress  has  responded  by  trying  to 
strengthen  the  "Superfund"  despite  presi- 
dential opposition.  Washington  will  look  for 
new  mraya  to  protect  the  environment  in  the 
years  ahead.  Water  quality  and  availability 
are  sure  to  be  major  challenges. 

I  would  say  that  Congress  in  recent  dec- 
ades has  pushed  government  in  the  general 
direction  desired  by  the  public  Expanding 
government  activity  in  the  19S0b  and  19608 
was  followed  by  retrenchment  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  Whatever  Congress's  shortcom- 
ings. It  has  represented  the  people  In  these 
broad  movements  of  public  policy.* 


M8GR.  JOHN  PATRICK 
CARROLL- ABBING 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  mrw  york 
IH  THX  HOU8K  OF  RZPRXSEMTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  March  19.  198S 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  the  accomplishments  of 
Msgr.  John  Patrick  Carroll-Abbing. 
Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing  is  the  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  Boys'  Town  in 
Rome.  Italy,  which  this  year  la  cele- 
brating its  40th  anniversary. 

Because  of  his  long  record  of  accom- 
plishments in  the  area  of  child  wel- 
fare. I'm  sure  his  achievements  will  be 
of  interest  to  this  body. 

Msgr.  John  Patrick  Carroll-Abbing 
was  recently  selected  as  the  recipient 
of  the  Foreign  Press  Association's  first 
World  Humanitarian  Award.  The 
award,  presented  by  the  400-member 
organization  representing  foreign  cor- 
respondents based  in  the  United 
States,  is  given  to  single  out  an  indi- 
vidual whose  deeds  and  words  have 
had  a  major  imrutct  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  and  service  to  humanity. 
In  announcing  their  selection,  the  For- 
eign Press  Association  stated  that 
Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing  fulfills 
these  criteria  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  monsignor  has  had  a  long 
career  of  service  to  humanity  and  chil- 
dren in  particular.  A  native  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  he  began  his  service  to  the 
Vatican  in  1938.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  during  World  War  II. 
Under  the  Nazi  occupation  he  became 
a  leader  in  the  resistance  movement 
and  was  decorated  on  the  day  of  lib- 
eration with  the  SUver  Medal  for  MIU- 
tary  Valor  on  the  Field  of  Battle.  The 
King  of  Italy  made  him  a  grand  offi- 
cer in  the  Order  of  Saints  Maurice  and 
Lazarus  and  a  grand  officer  in  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  He  was 
also  awarded  the  Grand  Cross,  the 
highest  decoration  conferred  by  the 
Order  of  Malta. 

After  the  war.  Monsignor  Carroll- 
Abbing  asked  Pope  Plus  xn  for  per- 
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mission  to  dedicate  himself  exclusively 
to  the  service  of  homeless  children.  In 
August  1946,  he  founded  his  flrst  Chll- 
drens'  VUlAge,  which  later  became 
known  as  Boys'  Town  of  Italy.  Today 
there  are  nine  Boys'  Communities  and 
one  Girls'  Town  on  five  continents,  vi- 
olence, hunger,  and  abandonment  is  a 
simple  one:  love,  respect,  and  trust. 
Educators  from  all  over  the  world 
have  marveled  at  the  way  in  which 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
19.  accept  the  reqx>nslblllties  of  orga- 
nizing and  running  their  own  ccnnmu- 
nity  life. 

In  the  words  of  the  monsignor  him- 
self: 

Everyone  today  speaks  of  the  need  for 
training  young  people  in  responsibtllty.  How 
can  this  be  done  by  giving  them  actual  con- 
crete responsibilities,  with  aU  that  this  in- 
volves, the  possibility  of  making  mlstalrfs. 

Monsignor  CarroU-Abblng's  activi- 
ties have  not  been  limited  simply  to 
Boys'  Towns.  He  has  headed  disaster 
relief  programs  and  peace  missions  to 
war-torn  countries.  He  has  earned 
worldwide  recognition  for  his  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  violence, 
drugs,  splrittul  and  moral  disorienta- 
tion that  afflict  so  many  young  people 
today  and  as  a  courageous  spokesman 
on  their  behalf. 

Over  the  past  40  years,  the  monsl- 
gnor's  travels  on  behalf  of  children 
have  taken  him  to  many  troubled 
parts  of  the  globe.  His  lifelong  mission 
for  young  people  has  lead  him  to 
India.  Bangladesh.  Cambodia.  South- 
east Asia,  the  Philippines.  Africa. 
South  America  and  most  recently, 
Lebanon. 

Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing  is  also  the 
founder  of  an  International  Study 
Center  on  Teenage  Problems.  Founded 
In  the  early  1960's,  the  center  has 
studied  the  causes  and  effects  of 
youthful  unrest  all  over  the  world. 

Recently,  a  peace  monument  in  the 
monsignor's  honor  was  dedicated  at 
Boys'  Town  of  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Agostino  Casaroll.  Secretary  of  State 
to  Pope  John  Paul  n.  Cardinal  Casar- 
oll hailed  him  for  40  years  of  unbeliev- 
able sacrifices,  of  unremitting  toil,  but 
an  incredible  harvest  of  love.  It  has 
also  lead  to  unrestrained  optimism  for 
the  future  on  Monsignor  Carroll-Ab- 
bing's  part.  "Never  have  I  seen  greater 
potentialities  in  youth  than  In  the 
teenagers  of  today."* 


COMPASSIONATE  PAIN  RELIEF 
ACT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUrORKIA 
IH  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRXSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1985 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  mjrself  and  Mr.  HnoHxs  and 
20  of  our  colleagues.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  HJl.  1697,  the  "Compassion- 
ate Pain  Relief  Act." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  legislation  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
establish  a  temporary,  4-year  research 
program  through  which  the  drug 
heroin  would  be  made  available  for 
the  treatment  of  terminally  ill  cancer 
patients  suffering  intractable  pain. 
The  drug  would  be  provided  through  a 
limited  number  of  hospital  pharmacies 
upon  the  written  prescription  of  a  li- 
censed physician.  The  program  is  lim- 
ited in  scope  and  will  require  individ- 
ual registration  of  participating  hospi- 
tals and  physicians. 

Each  year  the  Federal  Government 
seizes  hundreds  of  poimds  of  heroin  il- 
legally smuggled  into  this  country. 
This  legislation  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  a  small  i>ortion  of  this 
contraband  for  a  conuNunionate  and 
humane  pi'ogram. 

Heroin  has  a  negative  connotation  in 
this  country— and  it  should.  It  has 
wreaked  havoc  upon  our  cities  and  has 
cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
yoimg  people.  I  know  this  to  be  true. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  has  created  programs 
providing  billions  in  Federal  aid  to 
assist  in  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion or  these  drug  abuse  victims. 

H.R.  1697  has  nothing  to  do  with 
heroin  the  street  dnig.  It  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  treatment  of  in- 
tractable p«in.  It  has  everything  to  do 
with  assiuing  that  nothing  is  held 
back  from  physicians  which  might  aid 
them  in  relieving  the  suffering  of 
their  djing  jMitients. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  esti- 
mates that  over  800,000  Americans  will 
die  of  cancer  this  year.  Cancer  is  the 
second  leading  cause  of  death  and  the 
illness  most  feared  by  the  public. 

As  many  as  50  percent  of  cancer  pa- 
tients will  experience  severe,  intracta- 
ble pain  during  the  course  of  their  ill- 
ness—often during  the  last  days  and 
weeks  of  life.  For  many  the  pain  of 
cancer  is  so  severe,  and  their  physical 
condition  so  deteriorated,  that  power- 
ful narcotic  pidnkillers  must  be  admin- 
istered by  injection. 

Heroin  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
painkillers  known  to  medical  science. 
In  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
thei%  was  unanimous  consensus  that 
heroin  was  a  safe  and  effective  medica- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  severe  pain. 
In  fact,  former  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  Edward  N.  Brandt  wrote  in  the 
August  23  issue  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  that  "there  is  no 
dispute  over  heroin's  ability  to  help 
control  pain." 

Research  at  the  Georgetown  Medi- 
cal Center,  funded  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  concluded  that 
heroin  is  highly  effective  in  the  con- 
trol of  cancer  pain  and  no  more  addict- 
ing than  other  palnkiUers  like  mor- 
phine or  dllaudid.  This  research  re- 
vealed that  heroin  is  2Vi  times  more 
potent  than  morphine. 
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While  not  legally  available  in  the 
United  States,  heroin  is  widely  used  in 
England  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
pain.  The  British  Home  Office  has  in- 
formed the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  that  the  use  of 
heroin  in  the  treatment  of  pain  has 
grown  significantly  in  recent  years. 

U.8.  policy  toward  heroin  developed 
in  the  1920's  when  Congress  prohibit- 
ed its  use  in  medicine.  It  was  thought 
that  the  drug  was  more  addicting  than 
other  painkillers  and  that  Its  availabil- 
ity in  medicine  was  the  cause  of  street 
abuse.  Today  we  know  prohibiting  her- 
oin's thenv>eutic  use  has  had  little 
effect  on  the  incidence  of  abuse.  Tet 
these  restrictions  have  Impacted 
harshly  upon  those  cancer  patients 
who  might  benefit  from  the  use  of 
heroin  in  the  treatment  of  intractable 
pain. 

Several  additional  points  should  be 
made  about  this  legislation. 

First,  HJl.  1697  would  not  legalize 
heroin.  Distribution  or  possession  of 
heroin  outside  the  limited,  carefully 
controlled  scope  of  this  program 
would  continue  to  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act.  Violators  would  be  subject 
to  Tpf^iwintw  penalties  of  16  years  im- 
prisonment and  a  $250,000  fine. 

Second,  heroin  provided  through 
this  program  will  be  available  in  only  a 
limited  number  of  hospitals  and  only 
if  the  hospital  requests  to  parUcipate 
in  the  program.  Individual  hospitals, 
phsrsidans.  or  patients  are  not  re- 
quired to  participate.  Participation  is 
strictly  voluntary. 

Third,  physicians  would  only  be  per- 
mitted to  prescribe  heroin  If  conven- 
tional analgesics  had  been  tried  and 
were  foimd  to  be  ineffective  in  reliev- 
ing a  patient's  pain. 

Fourth,  stringent  safeguards  have 
been  built  into  this  program.  A  series 
of  provisions  have  been  included  that 
prevent  the  possibility  of  illegal  diver- 
sion. Oral  dosages  are  prohibited.  The 
drug  is  prohibited  from  being  dis- 
pensed through  retail  or  community 
pharmacies.  Participating  hoqiitals 
and  physicians  must  be  registered  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  General  Accoimtlng  Office  is 
charged  with  monitoring  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  The  program  sim- 
sets  at  the  end  of  4  years. 

Fifth,  no  one  should  asstmie  that 
heroin  is  a  wonder  drug  or  that  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1597  will  eliminate  very 
real  deficiencies  that  exist  in  clinical 
knowledge  about  pain  management. 
Drugs  like  morphine  or  dllaudid  may 
be  the  analgesic  of  choice  for  most 
cancer  patients.  Yet  for  a  few— per- 
baps  only  one  out  of  a  thousand- 
heroin  may  offer  benefits  not  avail- 
able with  conventional  medications. 

A  basic  but  little  tmderstood  fact  of 
medicine  is  that  patients  respond  dif- 
ferently to  medications.  We  encourage 
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the  availability  of  a  variety  of  medica- 
tions to  permit  physicians  to  tailor  a 
course  of  treatment  which  is  most  ef- 
fective In  a  given  patient. 

Finally,  there  is  nothing  unprece- 
dented about  the  program  established 
by  this  bill.  Provisions  were  included 
to  assure  the  active  Involvement  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  as- 
suring the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
the  drug's  formulation.  In  fact,  the 
legislation  is  modeled  after  an  existing 
Federal  program  which  provides 
therapeutic  dosages  of  THC— the 
active  Ingredient  of  marijuana— to 
physicians  for  prescription  to  cancer 
patients  suffering  nausea  due  to  chem- 
otherapy. The  purity  of  THC  is  care- 
fully controlled  and  its  distribution  is 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  a  similar  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  was  defeated  in 
the  House.  I  believe  the  prospects  for 
enacting  the  legislation  this  year  have 
improved. 

There  is  broad  bipartisan  support 
for  the  legislation.  There  is  greater 
awareness  on  the  part  of  Members 
that  the  legislation  is  a  temporary 
measure  carefully  limited  in  scope  to 
the  treatment  of  intractable  pain  due 
to  terminal  cancer. 

In  addition,  legitimate  concerns  over 
the  effect  of  the  legislation  on  law  en- 
forcement activities  have  been  ad- 
dressed. In  this  regard  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  personal  thanks  to  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Hughes  of  New  Jersey, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime,  for  assisting  in  the 
drafting  of  this  new  bill  and  for  Join- 
ing as  the  principal  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  Chairman  Hughes'  support 
is  clear  evidence  of  his  sensitivity  and 
compassion  for  terminally  ill  patients 
and  their  families.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  FRANCIS 
DOBRYDNIO 


UMI 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

or  PDIHSTLVAinA 
ZX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tueaday.  March  19.  1985 
•  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  a  member  of  our  community  who 
has  selflessly  given  of  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  unfortunate  in  the  world. 
Father  Francis  Dobrydnio  has  served 
his  community  for  more  than  40  years 
and  after  all  this  time,  he  still  has 
within  him  the  desire  to  do  more. 

Father  Dobrydnio  travelled  this  year 
at  his  own  expense  to  Calcutta,  to 
meet  Mother  Teresa,  "The  Saint  of 
the  Slimis."  There,  he  not  only  shared 
In  her  compassion  and  caring,  he  also 
made  a  most  generous  contribution  to 
her  vital  work  for  the  poor.  Father 
Dobrydnio's  donation  of  $20,000  is  an 
example  of  concern  for  the  less-fortu- 
nate that  epitomizes  many  in  our  com- 
munity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  spirit 
and  commitment  shown  by  Father  Do- 
brydnio. and  I  commend  his  deeds  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
their  constituents.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hazleton  Standard- 
Speaker  which  explains  in  greater 
detail  the  accomplishments  of  this 
generous  man. 

A  PUBST'S  Odyssst 
1 20,000  Girr  to  motkkr  mtcsA  lxavss 

HAZLETON  CLniC  RICHXR 

(By  Ed  Conrad) 

The  Rev.  Francis  A.  Dobrydnio  proudly 
used  to  boast  of  two  unfortettable  events  in 
his  life:  the  day  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
and  the  day  he  was  in  Vatican  City  for  the 
coronation  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  first 
Polish  pontiff. 

Now  he  has  a  third. 

Dobrydnio  recently  returned  from  Calcut- 
ta, India,  where  he  spent  five  days  in  close 
company  with  Mother  Teresa,  luiown  affec- 
tionately as  "The  Saint  of  the  Slums"  and 
the  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  her 
lifelons  efforu  on  behalf  of  the  destitute 
and  downtrodden. 

While  there.  Rev.  Dobrydnio  contributed 
$20.000— from  his  matured  term  life  insur- 
ance policy— to  Mother  Teresa  to  use  as  she 
sees  fit  to  continue  her  labor  of  love  for  all 
mankind. 

"I  came  back  from  Calcutta  the  richest 
poor  man  in  the  world,"  he  said.  "I'm  grate- 
ful to  Ood  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
meet  her  and  spend  so  many  hours  at  her 
side." 

That  he  did  has  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  his  entire  life  for  the 
69-year-old  Hazleton  native,  who  tias  been  a 
priest  for  41  years  and  currently  serves  as 
pastor  of  St.  Stanislaus  R.C.  Church. 

"I  have  always  mentioned  during  my  ser- 
mons in  church  that  there  are  two  persons  I 
most  admire  on  this  earth,"  he  said.  "One  Is 
the  Holy  Father  and  the  other  is  Mother 
Teresa." 

He  explained  that  he  has  long  admired 
Pope  John  Paul  II  because  "of  the  work  he 
does  in  unifying  the  church"  and  that  he 
has  long  admired  Mother  Teresa  "because 
of  her  unselfish  devotion  to  her  fellow 
man." 

He  said  when  he  learned  Karol  WoJtyU 
had  been  elected  pontiff  by  the  College  of 
Cardinals  in  1978.  he  felt  at  first  it  could 
not  possibly  be  true.  But.  later,  when  he 
knew  it  had  actually  happened,  he  said  he 
immediately  realized  the  significance  of  his 
election  to  head  the  worldwide  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

"After  all.  he  not  only  was  the  first  Pole 
ever  elected  Pope."  said  Dobrydnio,  whose 
parish  is  luvely  Polish.  "But  he  also  broke 
a  400-year  tradition  of  having  Italians  elect- 
ed Pope.  It  was  an  occasion  of  (significant) 
historical  fact." 

This  explains  why  he  immediately  phoned 
a  local  travel  agency  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  fly  to  Rome.  And,  when  he  arrived 
in  Vatican  City  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
Just  standing  in  the  crowd  in  St.  Peter's 
Square  to  see  the  pontiff  from  a  distance, 
one  thing  led  to  another  and  he  wound  up 
attending  the  pope's  first  Mass  inside  St. 
Peter's  Cathedral. 

Then,  against  high  odds,  he  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  sit  among  ambassadors 
during  a  reception  afterward,  he  tiad  a 
chance  to  kiss  the  pope's  ring,  chat  momen- 
tarily  with   the   new   pontiff  and  inform 
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him— in  Polish— that  he  had  come  all  the 
way  from  America  for  the  occasion. 

The  viaist  with  Mother  Teresa.  74,  shared 
an  almost  stmllar  beginning. 

Dobrydnio  said  that,  although  he  has  long 
admired  the  founder  of  the  order  of  nuns 
known  as  "The  Missionaries  of  Christian 
Charity,"  for  some  strange  reason  Mother 
Teresa  and  her  cause  suddenly  occupied  a 
great  deal  of  his  thoughts  during  the  month 
of  December. 

Finally  the  cleric  made  a  decision  to  fly  to 
Calcutta  with  the  hope  of  meeting  her. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  made  the  10,000-mile 
trip  which  took  18  hours  by  air  From  the 
United  States  to  Frankfurt.  Oennany,  to 
Saudi  Arabia:  to  Bombay,  India;  and.  final- 
ly, the  final  leg  to  Calcutta,  where  Mother 
Teresa  had  started  her  sisterhood  and  still 
calls  "home." 

But.  even  while  airborne,  Dobrydnio  had 
doubts  whether  he  would  even  get  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  her.  He  had  learned 
she  was  in  Ethiopia  where  she  and  members 
of  her  religious  order  had  set  up  facilities 
for  feeding  10,000  starving  people  and  tend- 
ing to  their  medical  needs  as  best  they 
could. 

"After  I  got  settled  In  the  hotel,  I  went 
down  to  the  lobby  and  asked  one  of  the 
hotel  employees  if  they  could  help  me  find  a 
certain  person. "  Father  Dobrydnio  recalled. 
"I  was  asked:  'Who?' 

"That's  when  I  mentioned  Mother  Tere- 
sa's name,  and  I  was  told  I  should  make 
some  telephone  calls  to  (the  eight  or  nine) 
homes  of  the  Missionaries  of  Christian 
Charity. 

"I  phoned  the  first  one  and  explained  that 
I  was  a  priest  from  America  and  wanted  to 
meet  with  Mother  Teresa.  I  was  told  I 
should  call  a  different  number  (the  home 
where  she  normally  would  be  residing). 

Father  Dobrydnio  called  the  second 
number  and,  after  explaining  his  situation, 
received  information  that  sort  of  left  him 
breathless.  He  was  told  that  Mother  Teresa 
was  indeed  in  Ethiopia. 

"At  that  moment,  I  was  thinking:  "I've 
Just  traveled  10.000  miles  and  I  won't  even 
be  able  to  see  her." 

But  a  nun  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  of- 
fered some  encouraging  news. 

"She  told  me  that  she  understood  that 
Mother  Teresa  may  be  returning  from  Ethi- 
opia either  today  or  tomorrow,"  said  Do- 
brydnio, who  recalled  that  his  pessimism 
had  vanished. 

He  said  he  then  asked  If  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  go  there  the  next  morning  and 
celebrate  Mass. 

The  nun  said  it  indeed  would  be  possible, 
and  she  gave  him  the  address. 

Dobrydnio  arrived  at  the  charity  home 
before  the  sunrise  the  next  morning  and 
soon  found  himself  celebrating  Mass  in 
front  of  approximately  400  nuns. 

During  his  brief  sermon,  he  explained 
who  he  was,  where  he  was  from  and  what 
the  purpose  of  his  visit  was:  To  meet 
Mother  Teresa,  whom  he  greatly  admires. 

"Actually,  during  the  Homily,  I  mentioned 
that  there  are  three  Mg  events  in  my  life: 
(1)  Celebrating  my  first  Mass  as  a  newly  or- 
dained priest:  (2)  Being  present  for  Pope 
John  Paul  II's  first  Mass:  and  (3)  Seeing 
Mother  Teresa. 

"Of  course,  I  quickly  added  that  the  first 
two  events  already  had  happened,  and  it 
was  only  the  third  that  hadn't.  I  expressed 
regrets  that,  perhaps,  I  would  never  get  the 
opportunity  to  meet  the  founder  of  their 
order. 


"With  that,"  Father  Dobrydnio  remem- 
bered, "there  was  the  sound  of  laughter  in 
the  church.  It  seemed  as  though  every  one 
of  the  400  nuns— more  nuns  than  I  have 
ever  seen  at  one  place  in  my  entire  life— all 
had  something  they  were  chuckling  over— 
and  I  didn't  know  why." 

Dobrydnio  returned  to  the  altar  and  con- 
tinued with  the  celebration  of  the  Mass 
until  it  was  time  for  him  to  distribute  Holy 
Communion. 

He  said  he  noticed  that  almost  every  mm 
in  the  church— of  all  colors— had  risen  to 
walk  in  orderly  fashion  to  the  front  of  the 
church  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  the 
American  visitor. 

"As  I  looked  out.  I  saw  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority were  young  and  vibrant,"  he  said. 
"But  then  I  realized  that  the  very  first  nun 
in  line— a  very  tiny  woman— was  a  lot  older 
than  the  rest. 

"He  admitted  putting  two  and  two  togeth- 
er and  wondering:  'Uh,  oh'."  He  had  a 
strange  feeling  that  this  particular  nun  was 
someone  very  special. 

"When  she  arrived  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion. I  bent  my  head  a  bit  and  whis- 
pered: Are  you  who  I  think  you  are?  Are 
you  Mother  Teresa?'  the  nun  smiled  and  an- 
swered, 'Yes!'." 

That  was  the  humble  beginning  of  their 
relationship  which  grew  and  grew  over  the 
next  five  years. 

After  Mass.  Father  Dobrydnio  formally 
met  Mother  Teresa  and  he  says  he  will 
never  forget  that  she  carried  his  breakfast 
to  his  table.  It  was  the  start  of  a  beautiful 
friendship. 

As  the  days  passed.  Mother  Teresa  dis- 
cussed her  mission  in  life  with  the  Hazleton 
priest  and  even  took  him  along  as  she  vis- 
ited various  homes  throughout  the  bast  and 
improverished  city.  He  was  at  her  side  as 
she  helped  feed  unwanted  babies,  as  she 
helped  administer  medicine  to  the  sick  and 
crippled,  as  she  offered  words  of  hope  to 
those  who,  not  too  long  previously,  had  lost 
all  hope. 

Dobrydnio  said,  no  matter  which  facility 
they  were  in.  a  large  sign  on  a  war  in  each 
room  reminded  the  Missionaries  of  (Chris- 
tian (Charity  of  their  sole  objective  for  being 
a  part  of  the  order: 

"lOOCH  THE  DTDIO" 

"Mother  Teresa  told  me  that  the  worst 
kind  of  death  is  not  from  cancer  and  is  not 
from  tuberculosis,"  said  Father  Dobrydnio. 
"She  told  me  the  worst  possible  kind  of 
death  is  dying  unwanted  and  unloved. 

"She  explained  that  this  is  one  of  their 
main  concerns:  That  nobody  (in  their  care) 
dies  unwanted  or  unloved. 

"She  told  me  they  must  t>e  touched.  They 
must  be  held.  They  have  to  feel  that  some- 
one loves  them." 

Dobrydnio  then  recounted  a  bit  of  Mother 
Teresa's  most  remarkable  story  following 
her  arrival  in  India  from  Albania,  her  native 
land,  as  a  teacher.  She  hadn't  been  in  the 
world  most  populous  country  very  long 
before  she  realized  the  monimiental  work 
that  had  to  be  done  for  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute because  terrible  poverty  and  wide- 
spread disease  surroiuded  her  on  all  sides. 

He  said  she  soon  realized,  simply  by  walk- 
ing around  the  city,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  people  were  so  poor  that  they  didn't  even 
have  roofs  over  their  heads.  Their  entire 
lives  were  spent  in  the  filthy  streets. 

Dolnydnio  said  disease  was  rampant  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  proper  sewage  facili- 
Ues. 

"If  they  weren't  dying  from  sickness,  some 
were  dying  after  being  attacked  by  rats."  be 
said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Eventually.  Mother  Teresa  established 
the  IiCissionaries  of  Christian  Charity  and 
their  work  has  spread  like  wildfire  through- 
out the  poorer  nations  of  the  world.  Mem- 
bers of  the  order  are  now  laboring  in  67  dif- 
ferent countries. 

The  noble  charity  work  of  Mother  Teresa 
and  her  nuns  hss  not  gone  unnoticed.  Nor- 
mally, the  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
goes  to  a  diplomat  who  may  have  contribut- 
ed a  giant  stride  toward  peace  in  a  given 
year. 

But.  back  in  1979,  the  Norwegian  selection 
committee  shocked  the  world  by  awarding 
the  coveted  award  to  Mother  Teresa  on 
behalf  of  her  most  wonderful  labor  on 
behalf  of  the  downtrodden  of  the  world. 

She  also  received  numerous  other  distin- 
guished awards  for  her  charity  work,  includ- 
ing the  Albert  Schweitzer  Award,  the  Ken- 
nedy Prize,  the  Oood  Samaritan  Award,  a 
United  Nations  award  and.  perhaps  best  of 
all  to  size  up  the  scope  of  her  compassion, 
the  Nehru  Award. 

The  Nehru  Award  had  always  been  pre- 
sented to  a  native  of  India  but  those  who 
decide  on  the  recipient  were  in  awe  of 
Mother  Teresa's  lengthy  crusade  and  made 
her  a  special  exception  by  honoring  her 
with  the  prestigious  prize. 

However,  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
Stockholm   when  she  received   the  Nobel- 
Prize  is  worth  retelling  more  than  anything 
else  which  occurred  at  any  of  the  other 
award  presentations. 

On  Dec.  10.  1979.  Mother  Teresa,  wearing 
her  $1  cotton  dress,  stood  before  the  Swed- 
ish king  in  a  hall  filled  with  diplomats  and 
received  the  prize. 

In  her  acceptance  speech,  she  said  "the 
greatest  destroyer  of  peace  today  is  abor- 
tion." 

"You  fight  abortion  by  adoption,"  she 
adde<L  "Doing  it  that  way,  you  save  thou- 
sands of  lives." 

After  the  ceremony,  one  of  the  diplomats 
present  told  her  a  lot  of  people  present  at 
the  ceremony  did  not  appreciate  what  she 
had  said  about  abortion. 

Mother  Teresa  simply  pointed  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  Nobel  Prize  (a  plaque)  she 
had  Just  been  given  and  repUed:  "They  g«te 
me  this  prize  because  of  what  I  do  ...  I 
&(V£Uves."  I 

Because  of  this  incident.  Mother  Teresa 
told  Dobrydnio,  she  promised  to  never  again 
wpear  at  any  ceremony  honoring  her  or 
her  work. 

Perhv»  the  highlight  of  the  entire  trip 
was  the  contribution  which  Dobrydnio 
made  to  Mother  Teresa  and  the  Mission- 
aries of  Christian  Charity. 

"When  I  was  ordained  in  1943.  I  had  pur- 
chased an  insurance  policy  and  it  had  ma- 
tured." he  explained.  "When  it  did,  I  had 
the  money  set  aside  and  I  vowed  that  I 
would  use  it  someday  to  help  someone  in 
need. 

"This  was  the  place:  Calcutta.  This  was 
the  person:  Mother  Teresa.  This  was  the 
work:  helping  those  in  dire  need."  he  ex- 
plained. 

Dobrydnio.  near  the  end  of  his  five-day 
sUy  In  Calcutta,  aroused  Mother  Teresa's 
curiosity  when  he  called  her  sside  and  told 
her  he  had  something  to  give  her. 

"When  she  looked  at  the  amount  on  the 
check— $20.000— she  actuaUy  shed  tears  of 
Joy,"  he  recalled.  She  looked  at  me  and  said: 
"Do  you  realize  how  much  food  this  will  buy 
for  the  babies  and  how  much  medicine  it 
wiU  buy  for  the  sick?" 

Father  Dobrydnio  smiled  and  told  her 
there  was  only  one  "catch"  to  his  donation. 
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He  said  be  would  like  if  she  would  endorse 
it  right  in  front  of  him.  She  promptly 
obliged. 

"I'm  expecting  that  cancelled  chetA  back 
any  day  now,"  he  said. 

Father  Dobrydnio  explained  that,  because 
it  will  bear  her  signature  since  she  tiad 
^gned  it  in  his  presence,  it  will  become  a 
treasured  memento  of  his  truly  unforgetta- 
ble visit  with  "The  Saint  of  the  Slums".* 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST  CREDIT 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  HOKTH  DAKOTA 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSEmATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  198S 

•  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  First  Things  First  Credit 
Act  of  1985,  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue C^ode  to  deny  any  deduction  for 
interest  paid  or  incurred  on  loans  in 
connection  with  certain  <»rporate 
takeovers  or  acquisitions.  I  believe  this 
measure  is  necessary  because  large 
UJS.  <»rporations  are  cornering  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  otir  Nation's  scare 
credit  *o  finance  their  takeover 
schemes. 

Last  year  Chevron  Corp.  borrowed 
$12  billion  to  acquire  Gulf  OIL  Chev- 
ron is  paying  $20  million  a  month  in- 
terest on  that  debt.  I  wonder  whether 
any  corporation  would  be  as  willing  to 
pay  that  enormous  amount  of  interest 
if  our  Tax  Oxle  did  not  allow  it  to 
write  off  the  interest  expense  against 
its  revenues  when  calculating  taxable 
(»rporate  income.  Also,  is  this  a  pro- 
ductive use  of  scarce  credit?  Does  it 
create  new  wealth  and  new  Jobs?  I 
don't  think  so. 

I  think  our  corporate  income  tax 
laws  have  motivated  much  of  the  take- 
over epidemic  affecting  corporations 
today.  And,  according  to  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  13, 
1985.  merger  experts  expect  the  torrid 
pace  of  takeover  activity  to  continue 
in  1985.  Some  45  mergers,  each  worth 
more  than  $1  billion,  have  taken  place 
since  1981,  compared  with  only  a 
dozen  in  the  12  previous  years  com- 
bined and.  during  the  first  9  months  of 
last  year,  the  value  of  reported  merg- 
ers totaled  $103.2  billion,  almost  twice 
the  $53.3  billion  value  of  mergers  re- 
ported in  the  first  9  months  of  1983 
and  $20.6  billion  more  than  the  old 
record  for  an  entire  year  set  in  1981. 

I  am  not  trying  to  prevent  corporate 
takeovers.  But.  I  object  to  having  the 
American  taxpayer  finance  these  cor- 
porate schemes  through  interest  de- 
ductions for  takeover  sprees.  And.  I 
am  concerned  that  <n%dit,  which  might 
otherwise  be  available  for  loans  to 
farmers,  small  businesses,  home 
buyers,  and  others  is  being  gu^ed  up 
by  large  corporations  to  finaooe  these 
takeovers. 
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My  bill  wUl  deny  the  interest  deduc- 
tion only  to  those  corporations  with 
gross  receipts  of  $250  million  in  the 
taxable  year  preceding  the  year  in 
which  the  merger  or  tender  for  merger 
occurs.  In  that  way,  mergers  between 
smaller  companies,  for  which  there 
might  be  (i^fensible  business  reasons, 
will  not  be  penalized.  However,  for 
America's  largest  corporations  eager 
to  become  even  larger  through  takeov- 
ers, my  bill's  message  is  they  can  pay 
for  their  takeover  activities  themselves 
with  no  help  from  Uncle  Sam. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  slow  down  the 
torrid  pace  of  corporate  takeover  ac- 
tivity. It  will  make  more  credit  avail- 
able for  our  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nesses. It  will  help  to  stop  the  drain  of 
capital  away  from  productive  invest- 
ment. It  will  help  American  business 
keep  its  mind  on  productivity  rather 
than  on  tax  deductions.* 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


UMI 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  JBUKT 

m  THE  HOU8X  or  HXPRSSKHTATIVES 

Tueaday.  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  often  been  called  a  nation  of  many 
nations.  But  in  the  rush  of  daily  life, 
we  often  overlook  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tional identity  is,  in  fact,  a  composite 
of  contributions  from  virtually  every 
nationality  and  ethnic  group  in  the 
world. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day.  March  17, 
Americans  of  all  backgrounds  become 
honorary  Irish.  It  is  a  day,  indeed,  to 
come  together  to  celebrate  the  unique 
spirit  of  the  Irish,  whose  proud  par- 
ticipation in  American  life  has  im- 
measiu^bly  enriched  the  civic,  social, 
cultural,  and  commercial  institutions 
of  our  Nation. 

In  this  spirit.  I  am  honored  to  Join 
with  thousands  of  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents on  Sunday,  March  17.  for  the 
historic  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Newark  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade.  The 
parade,  coordinated  as  in  previous 
years  by  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade 
Committee  of  Newark,  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  in  the  State.  The  grand 
marshal  of  the  parade  will  be  Peter  J. 
Smith.  Ann  White  will  be  deputy 
grand  marshal.  Serving  as  the  general 
chairman  of  Newark's  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Parade  Committee  is  Thomas  P. 
Olblin.  Seventy-five  organizations 
have  pledged  their  participation. 

E^rents  like  this  do  not  come  about 
because  of  the  luck  of  the  Irish.  They 
take  hard  work  and  many  hours  of 
commitment.  Among  the  dedicated  of- 
ficers of  the  parade  committee  who 
have  organized  this  event  are  Rose 
Riley  and  J.  Brendan  Vesey.  both  vice 
chairs  of  the  parade  committee. 
James  McCarty.  Helen  M.  Washing- 
ton.  John   Kenny.    Oerald   Lenihan. 
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Terrence  O'Reilly.  Mary  Vetey. 
Edward  Olen,  Paul  Hopkins.  James 
Hunter.  Michael  Migglns.  Ann  White. 
Thomas  McCormack.  Eugene  Byrne. 
Michael  Farrell.  Denis  Lenihan.  the 
committee's  historian,  and  Rev.  Msgr. 
John  J.  Maloney.  the  chaplain.  Many 
other  members  of  the  committee  con- 
tributed valuable  time  and  energy. 

The  Newark  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Parade,  like  the  many  other  parades 
and  activities  taking  place  throughout 
the  Nation,  offers  us  all  an  opportuni- 
ty to  recognize  the  special  way  that 
citizens  of  Irish  heritage  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  country. 

In  many  ways,  the  Irish  experience 
in  America  has  been  synonymous  with 
our  Nation's  growth  and  development. 
The  Kennedy  family  galvanized  Amer- 
ican politics.  George  Meany  exempli- 
fied American  labor.  Eugene  O'Neill 
shaped  American  drama.  George  M. 
Cohan  enlivened  Broadway.  And  Louis 
Sullivan  pioneered  America's  architec- 
tural tradition. 

Like  many  other  immigrant  groups, 
the  Irish  came  to  America  seeking  op- 
portunity and  fleeing  misfortune.  In 
the  19th  century,  many  Irish  immi- 
grants toiled  hard  building  the  rail- 
roads that  linked  the  coasts  of  our 
growing  land.  Others  worked  the 
mines  and  factories.  And  they  often 
had  to  fight  nativist  mobs  that  bran- 
dished anti-Irish.  anti-Catholic  slo- 
gans. 

But  these  early  Irish-Americans  pre- 
vaUed  because  of  their  faith  in  the 
American  dream,  and  the  strength  of 
conviction,  love  of  liberty,  and  spiritu- 
al resourcefulness  that  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  Emerald  Island. 

As  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland.  St. 
Patrick  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
Irish  people— and  for  good  reason.  For 
his  message  was  one  of  peace  and  Jus- 
tice, of  faith  and  religion,  of  learning 
and  commitment.  When  he  arrived  as 
a  Christian  missionary  on  the  shores 
of  Ireland  over  1,500  years  ago,  he  in- 
spired a  deep  spiritual  reverence  in  the 
people  that  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
churches  he  built  and  the  arts  and  let- 
ters that,  to  this  day.  continue  to 
flourish. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member on  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  that 
St.  Patrick  is  revered  by  all  the  Irish 
people,  regardless  of  creed  or  religion. 
Sadly,  however,  areas  of  St.  Patrick's 
beloved  Ireland  are  suffering  from  a 
protracted,  heartbreaking  conflict.  So 
as  we  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day.  let 
us  also  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  brotherhood  and  Justice  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  This  would  be  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  memory  of  Ire- 
land's patron  saint.* 


Marvh  19,  1985 

TRIBUTE  TO  MAMA  HOWARD  OF 
BERKELEY.  CA 


Manh  19,  1985 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

orcAuroKmA 
IH  THS  HOU8X  OF  KSPKISKirTATTVIS 

Tue»daw.  March  19. 198S 

•  lifr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
on  this  day  of  March  19.  1985.  this 
statement  in  tribute  to  Mrs.  Mable  D. 
Howard. 

Mrs.  Mable  D.  Howard  is  80  years 
young  and  has  become  a  legend  in  her 
own  time.  She  is  the  mother  of  10  chil- 
dren and  Is  affectionately  called  Mama 
Howard  by  thousands  of  bay  area  resi- 
dents. 

Mama,  a  Berkeley  resident,  was  bom 
in  Bay  City.  TX.  on  February  3,  1905. 
She  has  been  a  stalwart  in  bay  area 
politics  for  over  40  years. 

Mama  has  worked  to  help  many  of 
her  favorite  political  candidates  obtain 
office.  She  has  also  fought  for  issues 
and  causes  in  which  she  believes.  In 
the  late  1960's  Mama  Howard  was  suc- 
cessful in  her  instigation  of  plans  to 
have  the  BART  sjrstem  put  under- 
ground in  South  Beriieley.  She  was 
quoted  in  the  Oakland  Post  as  saying: 

I  would  not  stand  by  ind  allow  them  to 
uproot  the  Black  neighborhood,  destroy 
homes,  displace  families,  create  eiccess  noise 
and  destroy  the  beauty  of  our  community;  I 
got  to  work. 

She  has  been  active  in  other  commu- 
nity activities  including: 

The  Consumers  Cooperative  of 
Berkeley. 

The  Harriet  Tubman  Club. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Ek»nomic 
Opportunity. 

Organization  of  Berkeley. 

The  Target  Area  Council  of  the 
Edith  M.  Austin  Skills  Center. 

Board  of  Directors  of  Model  Cities. 

Board  of  Directors  of  Senior  Citizens 
of  Berkeley. 

South  Berkeley  Development  Coun- 
cU. 

1948  Blue  Ribbon  Committee  of 
Berkeley. 

ILWU  Local  10  Widows  Auxiliary. 

Mama  Howard  has  received  many 
honors  and  awards.  She  has  been 
chosen  Mother  of  the  Year  several 
times  and  has  been  considered  as 
"Mother"  to  many  San  Quentin  and 
Folsom  inmates.  As  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ,  she  not  only 
visited  the  inmates,  but  also  counseled 
and  prayed  with  them  even  on  death 
row.  In  addition,  she  received  an  Hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Humane  Letter  Award 
from  the  Center  for  Urban  Black 
Studies,  the  National  Volunteers 
Award  in  1972.  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors  Certificate  of 
Honor  Award  in  appreciation  of  public 
recognition  of  distinction  and  merit, 
the  BWOPA's  Ella  Hill  Hutch  Award 
for  outstanding  political  leadership 
and  service,  and  many  more. 


Mama  once  said: 

The  best  that  we  can  do  with  our  lives  is 
share  It  with  others  and  as  long  as  I  have 
breath  In  my  body  to  help  those  who  need 
It,  I  shall  find  myself  doing  so.  I  feel  such  a 
burden  for  my  people  that  If  I  could.  I 
would  put  my  arms  around  the  whole  world 
to  make  sure  that  they  all  should  know  the 
warm  Joy  of  belns  loved  and  cared  for.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EGYPTIAN 
PRESIDENT  MUBARAK 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ROBERT  C. 
WETHERELL,  JR. 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUrOUflA 
ni  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
MAOiGAif  and  I  understand  that 
Robert  C.  Wetherell.  Jr..  who  has 
served  with  great  distinction  as  FDA's 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Legisla- 
tion and  Information,  plans  to  leave 
his  post  soon  to  become  head  of  FDA's 
Northeast  Shellfish  Technical  Unit  in 
Rhode  Island.  AU  of  us  in  Congress 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  to  deal 
with  Bob  WethereU  over  the  years  will 
miss  him  very  much. 

A  thorough  professional  who  always 
took  a  bipartisan  approach  in  his  rela- 
tions with  Congress.  Mr.  Wetherell 
has  served  as  FDA's  chief  legislative 
officer  for  the  last  16  years.  In  1969, 
he  became  Deputy  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Services,  and  in  1974  was 
appointed  Director  of  that  office.  In 
1978,  he  was  promoted  to  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
and  in  1982  to  the  much  larger  Job  of 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Legisla- 
tion and  Information. 

Mr.  Wetherell  has  received  a 
number  of  major  awards  for  his  excel- 
lent service  at  FDA.  In  1975,  he  re- 
ceived the  FDA  Commendable  Service 
Award  for  sustained  and  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion through  his  many  contributions 
to  the  Office  of  Legislative  Services.  In 
1983.  he  received  the  PDA  Award  of 
Merit  for  extraordinary  effectiveness 
and  leadership  in  directing,  develop- 
ing, and  coordinating  the  agency's  leg- 
islative liaison  and  public  information 
activities,  and  in  1984.  the  Public 
Health  Service  presented  him  with  a 
Superior  Service  Award  for  exemplary 
skill  and  leadership  in  directing,  exe- 
cuting, and  coordinating  both  FDA's 
legislative  liaison  and  public  informa- 
tion activities. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Maoigan  and 
myself  and  the  many  Members  and 
staff  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  worked  with  Bob  Wetherell 
over  the  years,  we  want  to  extend  our 
best  wishes  for  his  continued  success.* 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

opcAuroRaiA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPRBBEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  Egypt.  Hosni  Mubarak, 
visited  our  country  last  week.  The 
recent  contacts  and  the  flurry  of  mes- 
sengers between  Cairo  and  Jerusalenx 
in  past  weeks  created  a  favorable  at- 
mosphere for  the  visit. 

In  an  analytical  and  perceptive  arti- 
cle, Charles  Krauthammer  cuts 
through  the  smokescreen  of  rhetoric 
surrounding  the  current  peace  initia- 
tive in  the  Middle  East,  r  commend  to 
my  colleagues  Krauthammer's  percep- 
tive article  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  8,  on  the  eve  of  Mr. 
Mubarak's  visit. 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 
Four  Questions  roH  PRUiSEirT  Mobakak 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  Egypt  has  been  all 
diplomatic  motion,  sending  secret 'Hlvoj's  to 
Israel  and  throwing  up  a  variety  of  peace 
proposals.  Israeli  officials,  starved  for  any 
hint  of  warmth  from  Egypt,  are  required  to 
give  any  Egyptian  gesture  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Americans,  who  are  not  so  desperate, 
need  not  be  so  diplomatic.  As  partners  to 
Camp  Oavld.  they  have  a  right  to  ask  ques- 
tions. The  first  Is:  Could  there  be  a  connec- 
tion between  this  sudden  peace  offensive 
and  President  Mubarak's  arrival  tomorrow 
in  Washington? 

Mubarak  comes  to  Wasliington  to  ask  for 
$3.15  bUUon.  plus  forgiveness  of  unpaid  in- 
terest on  Egypt's  M.5  billion  military  debt. 
But  he  will  have  to  mollify  Congress,  which 
Is  in  no  mood  to  grant  him  the  money.  That 
is  because  American  largess  was  our  part  of 
the  deal  at  Camp  David.  For  Its  part,  Egypt 
promised  the  United  States  two  things:  stra- 
tegic cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  normal  relations  with  Israel. 

Congress  will  ask  Question  2:  What  has 
happened  to  strategic  cooperation?  Its 
symbol  was  to  be  the  Ras  Banas  naval  base 
In  southeastern  Egypt.  Sadat  had  promised 
President  Carter  military  faciUtles  at  Ras 
Banas.  The  United  States  envisioned  it  as  a 
staging  ground  for  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Fy>rce.  Mubarak  scrapped  the  whole  project. 
The  reason  is  not  sinister.  Mubarak  simply 
does  not  want  to  be  closely  associated  with 
the  United  States,  both  for  domestic  and 
Third  World  reasons.  As  Prime  BClnister 
Kamal  Hassan  AU  once  said,  "We  take 
weKpoia  from  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
not  aligned  to  the  United  States."  How  non- 
aligned?  The  United  SUtes  asked  Egypt  to 
allow  a  Voice  of  America  transmitter  on  its 
soil.  Mubarak  said  no  even  to  that.  (It  will 
be  placed  in  Israel  Instead).  Fair  enough. 
Egypt  is,  as  we  say  here,  a  free  country.  But 
If  no  quid,  why  our  $3  billion  quo? 

The  other  half  of  the  Camp  David  bargain 
was  to  be  this:  Israel  gives  up  SInal,  a  buffer 
zone  three  times  ite  own  size  and  its  only 
source  of  oil;  Egypt  gives  normal  relations 
(the  verb  is  strange,  but  so  is  the  deal)  and 
sends  an  ambassador  to  Tel  Aviv.  Question 
3:  How  are  relations  and  where  Is  the  am- 
bassador? „  J  . 

Answer  The  ambassador  was  recalled  to 
Egypt  over  two  years  ago,  and  cultural,  ocnn- 
meidal  and  scientific  agreements  are  nearly 
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frozen.  As  Butros  Ohall.  Egypt's  minister  of 
sUte  for  foreign  affairs,  put  it.  relations  are 
in  a  sUte  of  "cold  peace." 

Now,  when  the  United  Stetes  sponsored 
Camp  David,  it  did  not  press  Israel  to  give 
up  all  of  Sinai  for  non-belligerency.  Israel 
already  has  non-belligerency.  That  was 
guaranteed  not  only  by  the  Sinai  II  disen- 
gagement accord  of  1975.  but  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  Israel's  deterrent  power.  Israel 
gave  up  Sinai  for  normal  relations.  Not  for 
the  material  benefiU  such  relations  would 
bring— they  are  hardly  worth  a  tenth  of  the 
lost  oil  revenues  alone— but  because  the  ex- 
ample of  open,  routine  commerce  between 
Egyptian  and  Jew  might  persuade  other 
Arabs  to  seek  coexistence  with  Israel. 

Egypt  blames  cold  peace  on  the  Lebanon 
war.  However  convenient  an  excuse  that 
may  once  have  been— in  fact,  the  freezing  of 
relations  began  long  before  Liebanon  and  ac- 
celerated with  the  Sadat  assassination- it 
rings  false  now.  Israel,  under  a  lAbor  Prime 
Minister,  is  leaving  Lebanon.  (Likud  com- 
mitted Israel  to  withdrawing  as  far  back  as 
May  1983.  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz.)  Furthermore. 
Shimon  Peres  Is  open  to  c(»npromise  on  the 
West  Bank,  another  "warming"  condition 
recently  created  by  Mubarak. 

WeU.  says  Egypt.  Israel  is  still  Illegally 
holding  Taba.  Taba  is  a  dot  on  the  map.  In 
fact,  it  is  in  dispute  because,  when  the  map 
was  drawn  in  1906,  the  lines  were  drawn  in 
penclL  All  of  Taba  lies  under  the  width  of 
the  pencil  mark*  Suppose  Taba  did  belong 
to  Egypt.  Israel  gave  up  61,000  square  kilo- 
meters in  SinaL  Taba  is  less  than  one. 

For  returning  99.99  percent  of  the  land, 
what  has  Israel  gotten?  Israel  has  an  embas- 
sy in  C^airo  with  an  IsraeU  flag  Hying  over  it. 
But  the  IsraeU  mission  is  totally  ostracized 
by  Egyptian  society.  The  ghettoized  IsraeU 
Embassy  in  Cairo  mirrors  precisely  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Israeli  sUte  in  the  larger  Arab 
world:  an  aUen  presence  in  quarantine.  If 
that  is  what  Israel  gets  for  Camp  David, 
then,  in  fairness,  it  should  have  given  up 
Taba  and  kept  the  rest  of  SinaL 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  mini  peace 
enthusiasm.  The  Mubarak  peace  offensive, 
however,  is  imusuaUy  empty,  even  by 
Middle  East  standards.  Next  week  he  will 
ask  the  United  States  to  start  a  "peace  proc- 
ess" by  negotiating  with  a  Jordanian-PLO 
delegation.  This  is  a  transparent  attempt  to 
get  the  United  SUtes  to  deal  with  the  PLO, 
without  the  PLO's  renouncing  terror  and 
recognizing  Israel  (America's  longstanding 
condition  for  such  talks).  It  is  also  a  way  to 
get  Hussein  off  the  hook  of  direct  talks  with 
IsraeL 

If  the  "process"  Is  nothing  more  than  ma- 
neuver, what  of  the  "peace'7  The  peace  ev- 
eryone will  be  talking  about  next  week  is  ul- 
timately to  be  brought  about.  aU  wlU  agree, 
by  the  "land  for  peace"  formula.  WeU,  land 
for  peace  is  not  Just  theory.  It  now  has  a 
history.  That  history— Camp  David— sug- 
gests a  final  question,  not  only  for  Mubarak 
but  for  others  eager  to  press  Israel  into  new 
and  riskier  concessions:  We  can  aU  see  the 
land.  Mubarak  has  SinaL  Where  is  the 
peace?* 
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"IRISHMAN  OP  THE  TEAR:" 
JUDGE  EDWARD  J.  BLAKE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 


'ATTVBS 


OP  pimnTLVAinA 
ni  TBI  Bovn  or  wgraMsm 
TueMtoK  March  19. 1985 
•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Edward 
J.  Blake,  who  will  be  named  "Irishman 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Irish  Society  of 
Philadelphia  at  their  annual  banquet 
on  March  30. 1985. 

Mr.  Blake  is  in  his  14th  year  of  dis- 
tinguished service  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Philadelphia  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
He  is  a  lifelong  Philadelphlan,  a  grad- 
uate of  St.  Joseph's  University  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School.  Before  he  came  to  the  bench, 
he  served  capably  as  a  court  adminis- 
trator. He  has  been  a  leader  in  his 
community,  tirelessly  assisting  char- 
ities and  schools. 

The  Irish  Society  of  Philadelphia 
has  appropriately  chosen  to  honor 
Judge  Blake.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
Join  with  them  in  honoring  him  for  his 
renowned  career  of  service  to  our 
city.* 


ST.  FRANCIS  RESIDENCE  HON- 
ORED FOR  AIDING  THE  HOME- 
LESS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  mw  TOKK 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESOfTATIVKS 

Ttte$day.  March  19. 1985 
•  Bfr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  plight  of  the  homeless,  par- 
ticularly the  homeless  mentally  ill, 
has  been  of  deep  concern  to  all.  In  the 
98th  Congress  we  sought  and  secured 
funding  to  help  meet  the  immediate 
shelter  needs  of  this  population,  and 
in  recent  weeks  we  have  been  remind- 
ed—both because  of  the  cold  weather 
and  because  of  increasing  activity  here 
in  Congress  and  in  the  media— that 
our  efforts  must  continue. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Franciscan 
priests  have  ministered  to  scores  of 
destitute  and  homeless  people  since 
the  stock  market  crashed  in  1929. 
During  the  Depression,  more  than 
S.OOO  people  a  day  queued  up  to  re- 
ceive sandwiches  and  coffee  from  the 
St.  Francis  breadline.  Their  ^forts 
have  continued  to  this  day.  and  their 
work  has  not  gone  imnoticed.  In  Octo- 
ber 1984,  the  program  was  conferred  a 
certificate  of  significant  achievement 
from  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation, a  medical  specialty  society 
which  represents  more  than  30.00  phy- 
sicians nationwide. 

The  award  was  conferred  by  the  as- 
sociation to  the  St.  Francis  Residence 
in  New  York  City,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  hospital  and  community 
psychiatry  achievement  awards  board. 
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a  panel  of  leading  psychiatrists  in  the 
NaUon. 

The  St.  Francis  Residence  was  se- 
lected from  among  134  applicants  for 
this  high  honor,  and  their  work  can 
serve  as  a  model  of  what  can  be  done 
to  meet  not  only  the  housing  needs 
but  the  health  and  social  support 
needs  of  the  deinstitutionalized  men- 
tally ill  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
among  the  Nation's  homeless. 

Until  1979.  the  Frandacans  coordi- 
nated a  program  of  psychosocial  serv- 
ices for  the  deinstitutionalized  mental 
patients  living  in  a  single  room  occu- 
pancy [SROl  hotel  in  Manhattan. 
Their  supportive  program  was  Intend- 
ed to  prevent  mental  and  physical  de- 
terioration by  penetrating  the  chronic 
patients'  isolation  and  cultivating  a 
sense  of  community. 

In  1979.  however,  the  hotel  was  sold, 
and  the  new  owners  annoimced  their 
intent  to  alter  the  use  of  the  site.  The 
occupants  of  the  SRO  might  have 
found  themselves  back  on  the  streets 
or  in  the  State  hospital,  had  not  the 
Franciscans  decided  to  end  the  cycle 
of  displacement. 

After  forming  the  St.  Francis 
Friends  of  the  Poor,  Inc..  during  the 
summer  of  1980,  the  Franciscans 
bought  the  Beechwood.  another  SRO 
hotel  capable  of  housing  104  people. 
Complete  renovation  was  undertaken. 
Then,  closely  monitored  by  the  St. 
Francis  staff,  the  residents  made  a 
smooth  transition  to  their  new  resi- 
dence. The  St.  Francis  Friends  of  the 
Poor  describe  their  mission  as  the  pro- 
vision of  "safe,  permanent,  and  diipil- 
fied  housing  to  individuals  with  severe 
psychiatric  disabilities  who  have  expe- 
rienced years  of  personal  and  institu- 
tional neglect." 

Thus,  the  St.  Francis  Residence  dif- 
fers from  other  SRO's  because  its 
managers  are  concerned  not  only  with 
building  maintenance  but  with  the 
tenants'  quality  of  life.  Staff  members 
help  the  tenants  to  budget,  negotiate 
with  welfare  and  Social  Security  of- 
fices, and  keep  medical  appointments. 
They  also  encourage  the  tenants  to 
shop  for  those  who  are  ill,  visit  hospi- 
talized tenants,  celebrate  birthdays, 
and  be  cognizant  of  each  others'  prob- 
lems. When  a  tenant's  mental  condi- 
tion becomes  exacerbated,  he  or  she  is 
accompanied  by  a  St.  Francis  staff 
member  to  the  hospital. 

The  St.  Francis  staff  has  achieved 
continuity  of  care  in  a  community- 
based  residence  by  offering  tenants 
the  security  of  a  permanent  home 
with  consistent  services  provided  by  a 
variety  of  agencies.  Despite  the 
number  of  tenants  who  have  serious 
mental  illness  or  substance  abuse 
problems,  only  six  required  psychiatric 
hospitalization  between  June  1982  and 
June  1983.  According  to  the  St.  Fran- 
cis staff,  this  relapse  rate  is  quite  low 
compared  with  that  of  other  SRO 
hotels. 
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The  St.  Francis  Friends  of  the  Poor 
have  recently  opened  a  second  resi- 
dence for  the  homeless  mentally  iU 
and  are  raising  funds  to  purchase  and 
rehabUitate  a  third  facility.  After 
their  success  with  the  St.  Francis  Resi- 
dence, the  priests  feel  compelled  to 
provide  more  housing  with  supportive 
services  to  meet  what  they  call  a 
"seemingly  endless  need." 

I  commend  that  St.  Francis  Resi- 
dence to  my  colleagues.  It  is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  the  chronically  mentally 
ill  who  are  at  risk  of  "falllng-through- 
the-cracks"  of  the  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion movement  and— who  without  or- 
ganized programs  providing  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  care— of  becoming  a 
national  homeless  statistic* 


THE  300TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
PETER'S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  PERTH  AMBOY.  NJ 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  mw  jnsKT 

m  THK  HOUSK  or  RBPaaSXHTATIVn 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1985 


•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a 
moment  of  great  historical  signifi- 
cance: The  300th  anniversary  of  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in  Perth 
Amboy.  NJ.  This  oldest  Episcopal 
church  in  the  New  Jersey  Diocese  held 
Its  first  service  in  1885,  and  has  since 
amassed  a  history  rich  in  accomplish- 
ment. 

St.  Peter's  churchyard  Is  a  national 
historical  site  and  is  the  burial  place 
of  many  noted  figures  in  our  history: 
artist  William  Dunlap,  whose  portrait 
of  George  Washington  hangs  in  the 
Capitol:  Thomas  Peterson,  the  first 
black  voter  in  America  under  the  15th 
amendment:  Vittorio  Clani,  and  Ital- 
ian-American sculptor  knighted  by  the 
Italian  Govenunent  and  whose  sculp- 
ture also  appears  in  the  U.S.  Capitol; 
and  the  founder  of  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  Society,  Robert  McKeon, 
whose  brother  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  St.  Peter's  Church  bell  dates 
back  to  1789.  It  was  cast  In  England 
and  presented  as  a  gift  by  Capt.  Philip 
Lsrtheby  after  the  origiiud  bell  was 
damaged  beyond  repair  in  the  Revolu- 
tiorutfy  War.  There  is  also  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Mayflower  Pact. 

Perth  Amboy  was  made  the  colonial 
capital  In  1786,  and  several  of  the 
Royal  Governors  lived  there  and  were 
members  of  St.  Peter's  parish.  In  the 
Revolutionary  War,  St.  Peter's  Church 
and  churchyard  were  occupied  in  turn 
by  the  American  and  British  Armies, 
and  many  of  the  parishioners  were 
strong  supporters  of  the  American 
cause. 
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St.  Peter's  Church  is  also  noted  for 
its  stained  glass  windows,  six  of  which 
were  made  in  London.  The  upper 
panel  of  each  window  depicts  an  Inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  the  church's  patron 
Saint.  Peter,  the  Apostle,  and  the 
lower  panel  shows  the  history  of  the 
church  in  colonial  times.  The  church 
Is  also  the  proud  owner  of  an  original 
set  of  Queen  Aime  communion  silver. 

The  chiuvh  stands  taU  today,  con- 
tinuing the  traditions  of  300  years  of 
service,  commitment,  vision,  and  faith. 
St.  Peter's  has  made  an  incalculable 
contribution  to  our  community  and 
SUte. 

Over  these  past  300  years,  the 
cfturch  and  the  many  who  have 
woiiied  and  worshiped  there  have 
been  generous  and  dedicated  citizens, 
making  contributions  that  are  mani- 
fold. 

We  have  all  been  graced  by  the  en- 
during presence  of  St.  Peter's  Episco- 
pal Church  and  wish  its  parishioners 
and  clergy,  alike,  our  sincerest  con- 
gratulations upon  reaching  this  most 
rare  and  significant  benchmark  in  the 
life  of  your  church.* 
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Therefore,  I.  Raymond  L.  Rynn.  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
we^  of  Mazcb  4  through  March  10. 1985  to 
be  Wlngo  Week  in  the  City  of  Boston  and 
wish  all  my  fellow  Bostonians  the  best  of 
luck  at  playing  Wlngo."* 


L 
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WINGO  WEEK 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  IIASSACHUSRTS 
TS  THX  HOUSE  Or  REPRXSBHTATIVXS 

Tuetday.  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  4  through  March  10  was  pro- 
claimed "Wingo  Week"  in  the  city  of 
Boston  by  Mayor  Raym<nid  Flynh. 

Wingo  is  the  Boston  Herald's  daUy 
lucky  number  game,  played  by  people 
throughout  the  Metropolitan  Boston 
area.  The  Boston  Herald  gives  away 
cash  prizes  to  the  daily  Wingo  win- 
ners. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  represent- 
ing the  city  of  Boston  and  siuroundlng 
towns.  I  am  pleased  to  extend  my 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  Boston 
Herald,  whose  Wingo  game  is  not  only 
entertaining  but  also  gives  thousands 
of  citizens  a  chance  at  an  economic  op- 
portunity that  they  might  not  other- 
wise be  afforded. 

I  would  also  like  to  wish  all  the 
Wingo  players  in  the  Boston  area  the 
very  best  of  luck. 

I  respectfully  submit  for  the  Record 
Mayor  Flyim's  proclamation  declaring 
"Wingo  Week"  in  Boston: 

Matob  Ratmohd  Flthh's  Pkoclamatioii 

Whereas:  Wingo  has  provided  excitement 
to  oountleaa  thousands  in  the  greater 
Boston  area. 

Whereas:  Tounc  and  old  alike  have  shared 
in  the  antlcipaUon  of  the  dally  Wingo  in 
their  households: 

Whereas:  Wingo  has  provided  many  with 
the  opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families; 

Whereas:  The  Boston  Herald  has  reached 
people  in  every  neighborhood  of  Boston  and 
made  them  aware  of  the  potential  to  win  at 
Wingo; 


JOHN  BCULLER  RECEIVES 

"EXTRA    MILE    AWARD"    FROM 
AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZA- 

"nON       AND        CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


tee  for  the  San  Francisco  Clean  Water 
Program. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  we  in  the  United  States 
are  fortunate  to  have  people  such  as 
John  Muller— individuals  who  serve 
others  with  no  expectation  of  personal 
benefit  or  reward,  individuals  willing 
to  go  the  extra  mile.  I  am  honored  to 
represent  such  fine  people  as  John 
Muller,  his  wonderful  wife  Eda,  and 
their  daughters  Heidi  and  Trudy.* 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  cALirounA 

IH^HZ  HOUSE  or  RBFRCSBMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  my  good  friend  John  H. 
Muller  of  Half  Moon  Bay,  CA.  has 
been  named  the  recU>ient  of  the 
"Extra  Mile  Award"  by  the  Agricultur- 
al Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  [ASCS]  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Extra  Mile  Award  is  a  special 
commendation,  normally  given  to  pro- 
fessional employees  of  the  ASCS. 
John  is  the  first  nonprofessional  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  award  is  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding,  one-time  achieve- 
ment in  serving  an  individual  farmer 
or  farm. 

The  certificate  recognizing  John 
MuUer  commends  his  "Intense  person- 
al effort  and  commitment  displayed  in 
pursuing  a  resolution  to  the  problems 
of  four  San  Mateo  County  farmers, 
personifying  the  dedication  and  con- 
cern exhibited  by  agricultural  leaders 
across  the  country." 

John  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Committee  for  San  Mateo 
County  since  1975,  and  he  has  been  its 
chairman  for  4  of  those  years. 

During  a  regiilar  county  committee 
meeting.  John  and  the  committee 
found  an  appeal  by  San  Mateo  farm- 
ers unacceptable  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent regulations.  Since  the  request 
had  merit,  John  felt  further  action 
was  needed.  He  assisted  the  farmers  in 
finding  an  engineer,  helped  them 
rework  their  proposal,  met  with  State 
and  headquarters  ASCS  officials,  and 
ultimately  suoceded  in  winning  I4>- 
proval  for  a  pilot  program  to  test  their 
solution.  Though  John  had  no  person- 
al interest  in  this  pilot  program,  he 
clearly  went  the  extra  mUe  on  behalf 
of  San  Mateo  County  agriculture. 

John  Muller  has  long  served  agricul- 
ture in  San  Mateo  County.  He  was 
president  of  the  coimty  Farm  Bureau, 
and  ciurently  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  board.  He  is  a  board  member  and 
president  of  the  Northern  California 
Flower  Growers  &  Shippers  Associa- 
tion, an  officer  of  the  Agricultural 
Leadership  Associates,  board  member 
of  the  California  State  Florist's  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  member  of  the  commlt- 


"IRISHMAN  OF  THE  YEAR": 
JUDGE  EDWARD  J.  BRADLEY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  rxmnTLVAau 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RXFRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Edward 
J.  Bradley,  who  will  be  honored  as 
"Irishman  of  the  Year"  by  the  Irish 
Society  of  Philadelphia  at  their 
ffTinn^i  banquet  on  BCarch  30, 1985. 

Mr.  Bradley  Is  the  distinguished  pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  He  has  served  on 
that  court  for  20  years.  He  was  bom, 
raised,  and  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
and  after  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
came  home  to  devote  his  career  to 
public  service.  That  career  has  been 
mailed  by  leadership  in  the  govern- 
ment and  legal  communities,  and  by 
active  involvonent  in  community  af- 
fairs. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  Join  with 
the  Irish  Society  of  Philadelphia  as 
they  honor  one  of  their  own.  Judge 
Bradley  deserves  our  recognition  for 
his  noteworthy  career  of  service  and 
accomplishment.* 


REBUTTAL  OF  STOCKMAN'S 
STATEaiENTS 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OrXKXAS 
nf  THE  HOTTSE  Or  RSPRX8XRTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 

•  Bfr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  the  military  retirees 
in  the  16th  Congrrasional  District  of 
Texas  were  shocked  at  the  unseemly 
assault  by  OMB  Director  David  Stock- 
man on  those  who  have  given  so  many 
years  of  their  lives  in  our  country's 
service.  I  would  like  to  enter  for  the 
CoNGRESSiOH AL  RECORD  a  coHvirehen- 
sive  rejoinder  to  Stockman's  charges, 
written  by  Lt.  Col.  (ret.)  Robert  Chi- 
solm  of  El  Paso.  TX,  who  is  now  presi- 
dent of  J-Tex.  Inc.  of  El  Paso. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  EI  Paso  Herald-Post.  Mar.  6, 

19851 

Rebuttal  or  Siocxiuh's  STATmniTS 

(By  Robert  Chisolm) 

David  Stockman's  recent  statements  con- 
cerning military  retirement  pay  show  poor 
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Judcment,  inunaturlty  »nd  a  complete  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  rationale  for  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system. 

As  a  retired  member  of  the  military  I 
resent  the  implication  and  especially  so 
since  such  cornea  from  a  high  ranking 
member  of  the  president's  staff. 

I  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  up  my  re- 
tired pay  if  by  doing  so  I  could  have  back 
the  muscle  shot  out  of  my  right  shoulder  by 
an  enemy  machine  gun.  And  give  me  back 
that  part  of  my  skull  that  is  missing  as  a 
result  of  that  same  encounter  which  took 
place  on  my  19th  birthday  in  Normandy. 
Return  to  me  all  of  the  flesh,  muscle  and 
tissue  missing  from  my  left  thigh  as  a  result 
of  enemy  artillery  fire.  And  erase  the  scars 
left  on  my  face,  neck  and  body  as  a  result  of 
anti-aircraft  artillery.  Let  rae  be  able  to 
walk,  sleep  and  sit  without  being  In  constant 
pain  as  a  result  of  my  more  than  28  years  of 
service  as  an  airborne  infantryman.  Replace 
the  missing  parts  of  my  mangled  left  hand 
and  let  me  have  the  full  use  of  It  once  again. 
And  hand  back  to  me  the  numerous  days, 
weeks,  months  and  years  that  I  was  separat- 
ed from  my  family  while  fighting  in  three 
major  conflicts  in  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. Let  me  have  the  thrill  of  seeing  my 
daughter  take  her  first  step  and  be  with  her 
for  all  those  cherished  moments  most  par- 
ents share  with  their  children. 

Compensate  my  wife  for  the  worry,  grief 
and  long  empty  hours  and  days  and  weeks 
of  trying  to  raise  a  child  alone— all  of  this 
while  her  husband  was  thousands  of  miles 
away  defending  our  country,  not  knowing 
for  days  on  end  if  he  was  alive  or  dead. 

Can  you  pay  me  for  being  on  duty  34- 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  without  re- 
ceiving—or even  thinking  about— overtime? 
And  would  you— had  you  been  willing  to 
serve— have  traded  your  accommodations  as 
a  divinity  student  for  those  I  had  in  a  snow- 
covered  foxhole  during  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  or  for  the  months  spent  in  the  heat. 
fUth  and  stench  of  war  in  Korea  whUe 
fighting  off  the  mass  attacks  of  the  Chi- 
nese. 

And  how  would  you  have  liked  being  in 
the  steaming  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  not  know- 
ing the  enemy— except  for  those  protesters 
in  the  states  who  were  lending  aid  and  com- 
fort to  that  enemy  while  our  young  men 
were  dying. 

After  all  this  was  over  and  I  was  no  longer 
physically  able  to  serve.  I  thought  about  re- 
tirement pay.  But  let  me  assure  you  that  my 
first  thoughU,  then  and  now.  were  always 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  this  great  coun- 
try even  if  It  meant  giving  my  life.  In  all 
honesty,  even  if  I  could.  I  would  never  trade 
off  the  immense  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  been  honored  by  being  al- 
lowed to  serve  my  country  and  fight  its  en- 
emies. This  Is  a  feeling  Stockman  will  never 
experience. 

Certainly,  the  great  stress  and  frustration 
he  must  feel  as  budget  director  contributed 
to  these  unfounded  remarks.  But  that  frus- 
tration could  never  equal  the  grief  of  par- 
ents, wives,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  lying  under  those 
white  crosses  in  our  national  cemeteries.  I 
wonder  if  the  last  thought  of  those  patrloU 
was  about  retirement  pay? 

I  would  suggest  that  Stockman  get  into 
his  govemment-fumished  limousine  and 
take  a  ride  out  to  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Thfkt  he  get  out.  look  around  and  re- 
flect for  vfew  minutes  on  what  he  said. 
Does  he  reilly  believe  that  those  burled 
there  were  more  concerned  about  retirment 
pay  than  the  defense  of  their  country? 
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Robert  Chisolm  enlisted  in  the  United 
SUtes  Army  in  liM2  as  a  private.  He  retired 
from  the  Army  In  1970  as  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. He  is  president  of  J-Tex  Inc.  of  El  Paso, 
manufacturers  of  industrial  doth.* 


PROMOTE  TECHNOLOGY  WITH- 
IN FEDERAL  LABORATORIES 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  IfKW  YORK 
IH  THX  HODSB  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVXS 

Titesdav.  March  19,  198S 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  a  number  of  my 
colleaffues  the  Federal  Science  and 
Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1985.  leg- 
islation which  amends  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980.  It  is  designed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth,  industrial  productivity, 
and  international  trade  competitive- 
ness by  encouraging  utilization  of 
technology  developed  within  Federal 
laboratories. 

Technological  Innovation  is  a 
wellspring  for  economic  growth.  It 
yields  new  or  improved  commercial 
products  and  processes,  creating  Jobs 
and  income  as  new  Industries  are  bom 
and  as  existing  industries  expand.  As 
an  illustration,  the  commercialization 
or  biotechnology  has  spawned  a  new. 
rapidly  growing  industry  with  world- 
wide sales  that  are  projected  to  reach 
$100  billion  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

We  must  use  technological  innova- 
tion to  help  revive  our  basic  industries. 
In  the  automobile  Industry,  for  exam- 
ple, utilization  of  new  technologies 
during  the  next  15  years  is  expected  to 
improve  both  the  product  and  the  pro- 
duction process.  The  use  of  advanced 
ceramic  materials  for  critical  engine 
components  could  reduce  engine 
weight  and  cooling  and  lubrication  re- 
quirements. New  light-weight  but 
high-strength  metals,  polymers,  and 
fiber  composites  could  reduce  overall 
vehicle  weight  and  improve  fuel  econo- 
my. Both  of  these  advancements  could 
also  enhance  competitiveness  by  re- 
ducing the  price  of  the  product.  The 
competitive  benefits  of  computer- 
aided  design  [CAD]  and  computer- 
aided  automated  manufacturing 
[CAM]  technologies  In  the  automotive 
industry  are  also  widely  recognized. 
The  automobile  industry  is  only  one 
example.  If  we  maintain  a  technologi- 
cal edge  over  our  competitors  and  uti- 
lize the  new  technologies,  we  can  pro- 
vide a  competitive  advantage  for  many 
of  our  basic  industries. 

We  must  also  reverse  the  recent  ero- 
sion of  our  competitive  edge  in  high- 
technology  industries.  The  Nation's 
electronics  sector  amassed  a  $6.8  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  in  1984  according  to 
Business  Week.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  this  traditionally  healthy  indus- 
try has  ever  ended  a  year  in  the  red, 
and  projections  for  1985  are  worse. 
The  electronics  sector  is  not  alone:  the 
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President's  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  noted  in  its  recent 
report  that  the  United  SUtes  has  lost 
world  market  share  in  7  out  of  10 
high-technology  sectors. 

Although  foreign  trade  barriers  and 
the  strength  of  the  dollar  are  contrib- 
uting factors  to  this  decline.  Business 
Week  stated  that  the  basic  problem  is 
the  failure  of  American  high-technolo- 
gy companies  to  consistently  translate 
new  technology  into  competitive  prod- 
ucts. The  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  agreed  and  identified 
the  creation  and  application  of  new 
technology  as  one  of  the  four  major 
ways  in  which  the  United  SUtes  can 
become  more  competitive. 

Much  of  the  new  technology  that  is 
available  for  utilization  is  produced  in 
Federal  laboratories.  The  Federal 
Government  funds  approximately  half 
of  this  country's  total  research  and  de- 
velopment and  much  of  this  work  is 
performed  in  Government-owned  lab- 
oratories. Therefore,  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government 
manage  its  research  and  development 
with  more  concern  for  commercial  ap- 
plication and  competitiveness. 

The  Federal  Science  and  Technology 
Transfer  Act  promotes  more  effective 
utilization  of  the  technology  produced 
by  Federal  laboratories.  The  scientific 
and  engineering  expertise,  the  tech- 
nology base,  and  the  facilities  and 
equipment  within  these  laboratories 
are  valuable  national  resources.  This 
legislation  allows  these  resources  to  be 
more  readily  shared  with  private  com- 
panies wishing  to  develop  new  prod- 
ucts and  with  local  governments  in 
need  of  technical  solutions  to  their 
problems. 

To  encourage  technological  innova- 
tion, this  legislation  enables  Govern- 
ment-operated Federal  laboratories  to 
enter  into  cooperative  research  and 
development  agreements  with  non- 
Federal  parties.  Federal  scientists  and 
engineers  would  be  able  to  work  side 
by  side  with  their  university  or  indus- 
trial counterparts  on  projects  that 
were  cofunded  by  their  institutions.  A 
basic  premise  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  research  in  the  Federal  laborato- 
ries can  be  better  attiuied  to  industrial 
needs  without  compromising  the  lab- 
oratories' missions  and  that  the  bene- 
fits that  accrue  to  industry  from  the 
Federal  share  of  the  fimdlng  are  in 
the  national  Interest.  This  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
1983  Federal  Laboratory  Review  Panel 
of  the  White  House  Science  Coimcil. 

The  extensive  interpersonal  Interac- 
tion allowed  by  these  cooperative  ar- 
rangements is  generally  believed  to  be 
an  extremely  effective  method  of  tech- 
nology transfer.  In  a  recent  study  of 
NSF's  Industry /University  Coopera- 
tive Research  Program,  both  industry 
and  university  participants  lauded  the 
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benefits  of  working  closely  together 
and  being  able  to  view  the  work  from 
each  other's  perspective.  Many  experi- 
enced profound  and  beneficial  changes 
In  their  attitudes  toward  science  in 
general  and  in  the  way  they  wp- 
proached  their  research  in  particular. 
I  believe  that  scientists  and  engineers 
in  the  Federal  laboratories  would  ben- 
efit similarly  from  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangemento  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Under  this  act,  cooperative  R&D 
agreements  would  be  subject  to  condi- 
tions that  are  designed  to  make  the 
treatment  of  Government-owned.  Gov- 
ernment-operated [GOGO]  laborato- 
ries consistent  with  the  treatment  of 
Government-owned,  contractor-oper- 
ated [GOCO]  laboratories  under  last 
year's  patent  law  amendments  (Public 
Law  98-820).  Nondomestic  technology 
transfer  is  discouraged  by  require- 
ments for  participation  only  by  U.S. 
entities  and  for  U.S.  manufacture  of 
resulting  products.  Preference  is  also 
provided  for  small  businesses.  To  pre- 
vent participating  companies  from  ob- 
taining an  unfair  competitive  edge  at 
FMeral  expense  over  others  within 
their  industry,  agencies  are  instructed 
to  develop  plans  for  entering  the 
agreements  that  provide  reasonable 
opportunity  for  interested  parties  to 
participate. 

To  further  promote  technology 
transfer  from  the  Federal  laboratories, 
this  bill  Institutionalizes  the  Federal 
Laboratory  Consortium  for  Technolo- 
gy Transfer  [FLCl  within  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  FLC  is  cur- 
rently an  ad-hoc  organization  of  repre- 
senUtives  from  over  300  Federal  lab- 
oratories representing  11  Federal 
agencies.  It  has  been  the  principal 
body  during  the  last  decade  for  facili- 
Uting  technology  transfer  from  the 
Federal  sector.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium 
has  been  limited  only  by  the  resources 
available  to  it  as  an  ad-hoc  organiza- 
tion; a  modest  level  of  direct  funding 
wotild  greatly  Increase  the  level  of 
technology  transfer  activities.  To  pro- 
vide these  funds,  the  bill  provides  a 
smaU  set-aside  from  the  R&D  budgets 
of  the  Federal  agencies. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Science  and 
Technology  Transfer  Act  encourages 
utilization  of  Federal  technology 
through  the  distribution  of  patent 
royalties  received  by  Federal  agencies. 
Federally  employed  inventors  are  re- 
warded for  their  creativity  with  a 
iftntM  portion  of  the  royalties  from 
their  inventions.  A  larger  portion  is 
used  to  enhance  the  budgets  of  the 
Government-operated  laboratories  re- 
sponsible for  the  innovations.  This 
provision  is  consistent  with  the  treat- 
ment of  contractor  operated  Federal 
laboratories  under  last  year's  patent 
law  amendments  and  it  provides  Incen- 
tives   for    the    Government-operated 
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laboratories  to  seek  oHnmerclaUzatlon 
of  their  new  technologies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cordially  invite  all  of 
my  colleagues  Itam  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  work  together  with  those  of  us 
Introducing  the  legislation  today. 
America  is  the  greatest  Nation  on 
Earth  and  I  believe  that  she  would  be 
made  even  greater  by  the  increased 
economic  growth.  Industrial  productiv- 
ity, and  international  trade  competi- 
tiveness that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  stimulate.* 


STUDENT  COALITION  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  STEVE  BARHETT 


OP 


nf  THX  ROU8K  Oft  RSPRXSKHTATl  VES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1985 
•  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  regarding  the  Washington 
Lobby  for  Soviet  Jewry,  an  annual 
program  sponsored  by  the  Student  Co- 
alition for  Soviet  Jewry,  and  held  this 
year  on  Thursday.  February  28.  On 
that  day.  almost  700  students  traveled 
to  Washington,  DC,  and  participated 
in  a  program  designed  to  f  ociu  public 
and  congressional  attention  on  the  on- 
going persecution  of  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Student  Coalition  for  Soviet 
Jewry  was  fotmded  in  1977  in  response 
to  the  arrest  of  Anatoly  B.  Shchar- 
ansky.  At  that  time,  students  from 
BrandelB  University  bought  bus  tickets 
to  Washington,  where  they  discussed 
Mr.  Shcharansky's  plight  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Since  then,  the  Jour- 
ney to  Washington  by  concerned  stu- 
dents has  become  an  annual  event. 
This  year,  nearly  700  students,  travel- 
ing from  37  SUtes  and  between  40  and 
50  colleges  and  universities,  participat- 
ed directly  in  the  program  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Student  lobbyists  repre- 
sented 175  congressional  dlstricte,  in- 
cluding. I  was  pleased  to  note,  the 
Third  District  of  Texas. 

Currently,  I  am  one  of  four  honor- 
ary chairman  for  the  1985  Student  Co- 
alition, and  on  February  28  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  that  group  at 
the  Adas  Israel  Synagogue  in  Wash- 
ington, along  with  such  distinguished 
Soviet  Jewry  activists  as  Avltal 
Shcharansky.  wife  of  prisoner  of  con- 
science Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  participants'  enthusi- 
asm and  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jews. 

That  afternoon,  students  were 
briefed  on  the  current  situation  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  later  visited  with 
their  Senators  and  Representetives  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  ask  for  their  support 
and  action.  At  that  time,  a  letter  to 
the  President  was  presented  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  they  were  asked 
to  become  signatories.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  this  is  a  crucial 
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period  in  United  SUtes-Soviet  rela- 
tions, and  the  letter  requests  that  the 
President  Include  himmn  rights  and 
Soviet  Jewry  as  part  of  the  negotiating 
agenda  at  the  Geneva  talks  begun 
March  12. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign 
on  to  this  Important  and  timely  re- 
quest. 

An  extension  of  the  Washington 
event  is  the  IntematioiuU  Student  Sol- 
idarity Day  for  Soviet  Jewry,  which 
was  developed  to  enable  students  who 
are  beyond  traveling  distance  to  par- 
ticipate in  student  activism.  This  year, 
students  at  approximately  50  universi- 
ties held  programs  on  Soviet  Jewry. 
Last  year,  for  example,  students  at  the 
University  of  Houston  distributed  in- 
formation, petitions,  and  action  alerts 
at  the  University  Center.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin,  law  profes- 
sor David  Sokolow,  who  met  with  re- 
fusenlks  during  a  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  conducted  a  discussion  along 
with  recently  released  refusenlks. 
Internationally,  student  programs  on 
Soviet  Jewry  also  took  place  in 
Canada,  Israel.  South  Africa,  and 
other  countries. 

I  am  proud  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
Student  Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry  in 
1985  and  I  am  encouraged  by  what  I 
have  heard  about  its  numerous  activi- 
ties, whether  they  be  campus  rallies, 
letters  to  Congress,  or  the  adopticm  of 
refusenlks.  These  endeavors  serve  to 
remind  others  that  the  freedoms  so 
abundant  in  this  country  are  only  a 
dream  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Its 
effort  to  lobby  Members  with  regard 
to  the  letter  to  the  President,  the  Stu- 
dent Coalition  is  accomplishing  an  Im- 
portant goaL  By  making  Soviet  Jewry 
an  issue  of  discussion  at  the  arms 
talks,  the  United  SUtes  will  be  making 
the  fullest  possible  commitment  to  al- 
leviating the  suffering  of  those  Jews 
still  trapped  in  Russia.  Groups  such  as 
the  Student  Coalition  are  critical 
today  in  that  they  lend  new  and  effec- 
tive voices  to  the  drive  to  end  repres- 
sion of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  not 
solely  a  Jewish  matter  but  is  rather  of 
interest  to  all  of  humanity.  Ultimate- 
ly, we  must  all  consider  ourselves 
Soviet  Jews,  for  on  scnne  level,  all 
people  are  vulnerable  to  the  hatreds  of 
totalitarianism,  both  of  the  far  left, 
communism,  and  of  the  far  right,  fas- 
cism. Elimination  of  human  righto 
abuses  around  the  world  will  not  be 
successful  unless  the  world  speaks 
up.« 
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AL  TEOLIA-HUMANITARIAN  OF 
THE  YEAR  FOR  SAN  MATEO 
COUNTY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

orcAurounA 
IH  THX  HOUSS  or  KKPItCSSIfTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  March  19.  198S 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  my  good  friend  Al  Teglia 
of  Daly  City.  CA.  has  been  named  Hu- 
manitarian of  the  Year  by  the  Easter 
Seal  Society  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  Adults  of  San  Mateo  County. 

The  Blaster  Seal  Society  is  well 
known  for^  its  dedicated  service  on 
behalf  of  the  phsrsically  disabled,  and 
the  society  is  beginning  its  40th  year 
of  service  to  our  community.  The  soci- 
ety annually  presents  the  "Humanitar- 
ian of  the  Year"  award  to  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  who  has  given  unstintingly 
of  his  or  her  time,  talent,  and  concern 
for  the  advancement  of  opportunities 
for  members  of  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Albert  M.  Teglia  is 
indeed  a  worthy  recipient  of  this  dis- 
tinguished award.  A  life-long  resident 
of  the  Daly  City-Colma  area,  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  service  to 
others— as  councilman  and  mayor  of 
Daly  City,  as  a  member  and  leader  of 
many  local  commissions  and  service 
organizations,  and  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Jefferson  Union  High  School  District. 
His  contributions  have  touched  almost 
every  facet  of  San  Mateo  County  in- 
cluding education,  the  arts,  youth  em- 
ployment, and  minority  interests. 

Al  Teglia  will  be  honored  at  a  special 
dlimer  on  March  21  which  will  benefit 
the  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Handi- 
capped Children  and  Adults  of  San 
Mateo  County.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  of  business  and 
dvlc  leaders,  chaired  by  Frank  Pacelll. 
which  organized  the  dinner  and  which 
has  named  Al  Teglia  Humanitarian  of 
the  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  congratulate  this  generous 
public  servant,  whose  impact  for  good 
In  San  Mateo  County  is  now  being 
suitably  recognized.* 


UM 


OLDER  ABCERICANS'  MONTH 

HON.  BILL  MeCOLLUM 

or  rLORis* 

IH  THK  HOnSC  OP  RSPUSXirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  199S 

•  Mr.  MeCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  a 
resolution  cosponsored  by  272  of  my 
colleagues  calling  on  President  Reagan 
to  declare  May  1985  "Older  Americans 
Month." 

This  resolution  expresses  our  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  all  of  the 
senior  Americans  who  have  given  so 
much  to  make  our  country  great.  We 
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all  know  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  they  possess  and  we  value 
the  many  years  they  devoted  to  the 
betterment  of  our  families,  communi- 
ties and  Nation  as  a  whole.  None  of  us 
has  to  look  very  far  to  see  how  much 
our  senior  citizens  have  done  for  our 
country— and  continue  to  do.  They 
have  developed  a  strong  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  government 
as  well  as  a  interest  in  the  issues  that 
affect  their  neighbors,  and  themselves. 
Through  their  active  involvement  in 
the  political  process  Congress  is  able 
to  better  understand  the  special  con- 
cerns of  older  Americans  and  pinpoint 
the  best  ways  to  meet  them. 

This  measure  calls  on  the  President 
to  make  the  official  designation  and 
asks  citizens  to  plan  special  activities 
to  commemorate  the  month-long  ob<^ 
servance.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  part 
of  a  nationwide  observance  which 
means  so  much  to  so  many  deserving 
people.* 


ST.  ANN'S  INFANT  AND 
MATERNITY  HOME 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMAITIJUfD 
IH  THX  HOUSK  OP  UPaCSDfTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  19, 198& 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
a  unique  facility  in  my  district.  St. 
Ann's  Infant  and  Maternity  Home,  is 
celebrating  the  125th  anniversary  of 
its  founding. 

St.  Ann's  was  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's first  foundling  home.  Started  in 
Augiist  of  1860  by  three  Sisters  of 
Charity  who  came  from  Emmltsburg. 
MD.  St.  Ann's  was  granted  a  congres- 
sional charter  which  was  signed  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  on  March 
3.  1863.  Since  February  1962.  it  has 
been  located  at  its  present  site  on 
Eastern  Avenue  in  Hyattsvllle. 

For  all  of  its  125  years.  St.  Ann's  has 
been  a  haven  for  thousands  of  imwed 
mothers,  providing  them  with  prenatal 
care  and  providing  their  children  with 
extensive  aftercare.  St.  Ann's  also 
offers  a  residential  program  both  for 
children  up  to  age  ten  who  are  await- 
ing adoption  or  placement  in  foster 
homes,  and  for  those  who  have  been 
abused  and  neglected.  With  the  hope 
that  my  congressional  district  will  con- 
tinue to  t>e  the  home  of  this  exempla- 
ry facility  for  years  to  come.  I  salute 
the  continuing  good  woilc  of  St.  Ann's 
Infant  and  Maternity  Home. 

For  the  last  8  years.  Sister  Elyse 
Staab  had  served  as  director  of  St. 
Ann's  providing  concerned  and  loving 
services  to  the  mothers  and  children 
of  the  home.  She  was  recently  trans- 
ferred back  to  Emmltsburg  to  the  Pro- 
vincial House  to  serve  as  directress  of 
the  seminary.  I  wish  Sister  Elyse  suc- 
cess and  hi4>piness  in  the  years  to 
come.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  in- 
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elude  in  the  Rworo  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  St.  Ann's 
Board  of  Trustees  on  Sister  Elyse's  de- 
parture. 

The  resolution  follows: 
A  RssoLunoN 

Whereu  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Ann's  Infant 
and  Maternity  Home  that  our  Administra- 
tor. Sister  Elyse  Staab.  has  been  designated 
by  The  Provincial  Superior  of  the  Oaush- 
ters  of  Charity  to  assume  new  duties  as  Di- 
rectress of  the  Seminary  at  the  Provincial 
House  In  Emmltsburg ,  Maryland  and 

Whereas  Sister  Elyse  has  performed  the 
functions  as  Administrator  of  St.  Ann's 
Infant  and  Maternity  Home  since  1976  In  an 
exemplary  and  Christ-like  marmer  and 

Whereas  Sister  Elyae  has  ctven  of  herself 
7  days  a  week.  34  hours  a  day  during  the 
9tire  period  and 

'  Whereas  Sister  Elyse,  following  In  the 
footsteps  of  her  model.  Jesus  Christ,  has 
brought  love,  understanding,  and  new  hope 
Into  the  lives  of  the  unwed  mothers  and 
their  children  at  St.  Ann's  Home. 

It  Is  hereby  resolved  by  the  Board  of 
Ttustees  that  we  manifest  our  admiration, 
our  love,  our  esteem  and  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Sister  Elyse 

By  voting  her  the  Abraliam  Lincoln  Cer- 
tificate of  Service  for  her  sacrifices  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  those  in  need,  and  by  our 
vote,  extend  to  her  our  heartfelt  thanks  and 
pray  that  Almighty  Ood  will  grant  her  His 
continued  love  and  suldanoe  In  her  new  en- 
deavors and 

Lastly,  to  wish  Sister  Elyse  health,  happi- 
ness and  great  satisfaction  In  her  new  un- 
dertaking. 

We.  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  a  token  of 
our  appreciation  for  her  outstanding  exam- 
ple she  has  demonstrated  to  us  tliroughout 
the  years,  adopt  this  resolution  on  this  9th 
day  of  January.  1985.« 


PROHIBIT  THE  USE  OF  CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS  IN  DRINKINO 
WATER 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEDERLING 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRK8EHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  simple  bill  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  certain  chemicals 
in  public  drinking  water  sjrstems. 

The  text  of  the  bill  reads: 

No  chemical  substance  may  be  added  artl- 
flcally  to  the  water  of  any  public  water 
system  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
render  such  water  safe  for  human  consump- 
tion, to  test  such  water  for  contamination, 
or  to  improve  the  taste  or  clarity  of  such 
water. 

The  practice  of  adding  chemicals  to 
water  supplies  which  do  not  serve  the 
above  purposes  violates  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  that  people  should  not  be 
forced  to  Ingest  medicines  or  chemi- 
cals against  their  will,  except  where 
there  is  no  other  feasible  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  others.  Some 
commimltles  add  chemicals  such  as 
fluorides  to  the  water  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  preventing  tooth  decay.  How- 
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ever,  for  at  least  some  people,  this 
chemical  may  in  fact  threaten  their 
health.  The  practice  of  adding  fluoride 
to  the  water  supplies  is  especially  trou- 
bling because  fluorides  are  readily 
available  to  the  public  in  other  forms 
such  as  toothpaste  and  rinses.  There- 
fore it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desira- 
ble to  add  these  chemicals  to  the 
public  water  supplies. 

We  should  be  especially  concerned 
about  the  precedent  created  by  adding 
chemicals  to  the  public  water  supply 
in  order  to  treat  a  small  segment  of 
the  public  or  to  give  people  what 
someone  has  decided  is  good  for  them, 
whether  they  want  it  or  not.  If  it  can 
be  done  with  one  chemical  in  the 
name  of  combatting  tooth  decay,  why 
not  add  iodides  to  combat  goiter,  po- 
tassium to  combat  high  blood  pres- 
sure, tranquilizers  to  combat  tension, 
and  so  on?  The  possibilities  are  end- 
less. The  dangers  are  obvious. 

Om-  aim  should  be  to-  ensure  that 
our  drinking  water  is  safe— safe  from 
disease  and  poisons,  safe  from  zealots 
who  would  use  it  to  impose  on  the  rest 
of  us  their  sup(>osed  solutions  to  our 
private  problems.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  ALEXANDER  POTASH  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  ESTEEMED 
MAYOR.  OUTSTANDING  COM- 
MUNITY LEADER.  AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  mw  jnurr 

IH  TBI  BOUSB  OP  RSPRXSXHTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satiutlay. 
April  13.  the  (>eople  of  my  congression- 
al district  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
Join  together  with  the  citizens  of  the 
borough  of  Oakland  in  testimony  to 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens, 
outstanding  community  leader  and 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Potash,  in  testimony  to  his  lifetime  of 
good  works  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  Join  with  me  in  deep  ap- 
preciation of  all  of  his  good  works  and 
share  great  pride  in  the  success  of  his 
achievements  with  his  good  wife. 
Velma;  sons  James.  William.  Edwin, 
and  David:  daughters  Eleanor  and 
Carol  Ann;  19  grandchildren  and  3 
great-grandchildren  on  this  milestone 
of  achievement  in  their  family  endeav- 
ors. 

Alexander  Potash  has  indeed  earned 
the  highest  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
of  us  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him.  He  has  had  a  long  and  illus- 
trious career  in  seeking  life's  fulfill- 
ment and  purpose.  He  was  bom  on  De- 
cember 26,  1899.  in  New  York  City.  His 
paternal   grandparents  emigrated  to 
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our  coimtry  from  Germany  and  his 
maternal  grandparents  left  London, 
England,  to  make  the  United  States  of 
America  their  home.  His  parents  were 
bom  in  New  York  City. 

He  attended  elementary  school  to 
third  trade  in  Brooklyn  NY,  and  when 
his  parents  moved  to  Paterson,  NJ, 
completed  his  education  at  local 
schools  in  Paterson.  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion at  the  age  of  IS  years  from  Old 
School  No.  4,  Paterson.  he  immediate- 
ly went  to  work  in  a  machine  shop.  He 
was  proud  to  have  been  a  forward 
player  on  the  1914  School  No.  4  bas- 
ketball team  which  won  the  interscho- 
lastic  basketball  championship. 

At  the  age  of  17,  Alexander  left  the 
machine  shop  to  commence  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk  at  the  Belleville,  NJ. 
railroad  station.  He  served  18  years 
with  the  Erie  Railroad.  He  forged 
ahead  with  diligence,  dedication,  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  moving  along 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Erie  RaU- 
road  operations  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  their  doclts  and  warehouse 
at  Jersey  City.  NJ. 

On  May  1,  1927,  Alexander  and 
Velma  Potash  established  their  home 
in  Oaldand,  NJ.  In  the  course  of  his 
public  service  career  pursuits  with  the 
borough  of  Oakland,  he  Joined  the 
Oakland  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
and  in  1028  was  elected  president  of 
the  department.  In  1929,  he  was  ath 
pointed  tax  assessor  and  served  for  the 
next  21  years,  imtil  1951,  as  the  bor- 
ough's tax  assessor.  The  excellence  of 
his  knowhow  and  expertise  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities as  the  borough's  tax  assessor  is 
manifested  in  the  fact  that  to  this 
date  the  assessor's  office  malntJiins 
the  system  of  records  that  he  in- 
stalled. 

In  1930.  Bdr.  Potash  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  1951.  he  was  first  elect- 
ed to  the  governing  body  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Oakland.  He  was  reelected  to 
the  borough  council  in  1952  and  served 
as  a  councilman  for  3  years  l}efore 
being  elected  mayor  in  1953. 

Our  community.  State,  and  Nation 
have  indeed  been  enriched  by  the 
quality  of  this  leadership  and  wealth 
of  his  wisdom  and  caring  as  the  elect- 
ed chief  executive  officer  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Oakland  during  his  tenure  of 
8  years  (1953-61).  He  has  most  as- 
suredly helped  to  make  Oakland  a 
better  community  to  live  in  and  Amer- 
ica more  beautiful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  borough  of  Oak- 
land is  situated  in  a  valley  between  the 
Campgaw  and  Ramapo  Mountains 
with  the  Ramapo  River  flowing 
through  the  valley— a  beautiful,  natu- 
ral setting.  It  was  a  rural  community 
of  800  people  when  Mayor  Potash  and 
his  young  bride.  Vilma.  adopted  Oak- 
land as  their  home. 

The  town  consisted  of  many  fields 
and  woods  and  when  Alexander  was  a 
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fireman,  there  were  no  water  mains  or 
fire  hydrants  in  the  community.  The 
firemen  carried  the  water  supply  in 
Indian  tanks  strapped  on  their  badts. 
'The  fire  company's  transportation 
equipment  consisted  of  two  trucks,  one 
to  carry  the  pimiper  and  one  to  carry 
water  supplies.  The  fire  department 
now  consists  of  two  firehouses  located 
in  strategic  parts  of  to^m.  The  equip- 
ment is  modem,  including  a  tower 
truck.  All  streets  are  water-mained 
and  hydranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  during  Alexan- 
der Potash's  years  as  mayor  that  the 
borough  of  Oakland  had  its  greatest 
growth.  Among  the  many  ordinances 
passed  diu-ing  his  tenure  for  the  safety 
of  Oakland's  residents  and  the  protec- 
tion of  private  property.  Mayor  Potash 
fostered  the  establishment  of  a  sliade 
tree  commission,  industrial  commis- 
sion, and  recreation  commission  to 
assist  the  mayor  and  council  in  the 
management  of  the  community. 

In  1957,  as  mayor  and  a  member  of 
the  planning  board,  he  promoted  and 
encouraged  a  complete  rezoning  of 
Oakland,  upgrading  all  zones  in  size  to 
preserve  and  maintain  as  much  of  its 
open  space  as  possible.  During  the 
same  year,  a  municipal  building  was 
constructed  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing public  service  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  planning  and  construction  of 
one  of  Oakland's  landmark  community 
service  projects.  Veterans  Park,  was 
undertaken  in  1958  and  dedicated  as  a 
memorial  to  the  veterans  of  aU  wars  in 
1961. 

While  mayor,  Alexander  Potash  was 
also  a  memt>er  of  the  borough's  library 
board  of  trustees  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  efforts  in  seeking  to 
have  the  Pond's  Memorial  Building  ac- 
quired to  provide  adequate  space  to 
house  Oakland's  Public  Library.  The 
library  edifice  which  was  constructed 
with  stones  from  the  Old  Pond's 
Church  of  1829— hence  its  name. 
Pond's  Memorial  BuUding— still  serves 
as  Oakland's  Public  Library.  In  dis- 
cussing its  history  with  Mayor  Potash 
he  will  respond  that  the  purchase  was 
accomplished  with  the  approval  of  the 
council;  the  carpeting  used  in  the 
building  was  donated  by  the  business 
community  of  Oakland;  and  credit 
must  be  given  to  Mayor  Clifford 
McEvoy  who  has  successful  in  obtain- 
ing WPA  Government  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Pond's  Memorial 
Building  when  he  was  mayor  of  Oak- 
land. 

Upon  leaving  the  stewardship  of  his 
high  office  of  public  trust  as  mayor  of 
Oakland,  Alexander  Potash  was  suc- 
cessful in  being  elected  to  the  board  of 
education  where  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  building  and  grounds  com- 
mittee. It  was  during  this  period  of 
1966  to  1967  that  the  Dogwood  Hill  El- 
ementary School  was  built. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Al  Potash's  personal 
commitment  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  ciiltural  enhancement  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Oakland  has  been  a  way  of 
life  for  him.  He  continues  to  actively 
participate  in  public  affairs  of  the 
community.* 


HONORINO  ESTHER  C?OWAN— RE- 
CIPIENT  OP  THE  BELMONT 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARD 
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and  thousands  of  dollars,  which  have 
been  used  to  improve  the  community 
and  enrich  the  lives  of  countless 
people. 

I  wish  to  thank  and  to  congratulate 
the  Belmont  City  Public  Service 
Award  Committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Don  Heiman  on  its  out- 
standing choice.  I  am  delighted  to 
present  to  Esther  Cowan  the  Congres- 
sional Public  Service  Award  for  Bel- 
mont for  1985.« 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

orcAurounA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  aCPRBSBITATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  19.  198S 

•  fir.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Esther  Cowan  of  Califor- 
nia's 11th  Congrrasional  District.  Mn. 
Cowan  has  been  named  the  recipient 
of  the  1985  Belmont  Congressional 
Public  Service  Award.  I  am  delighted 
that  she  is  receiving  this  award- 
Esther  has  been  a  contributing  and 
caring  member  of  the  community  for 
many  years. 

Esther  has  been  a  resident  of  Bel- 
mont for  over  25  years,  and  she  and 
her  husband  Bill  have  raised  five  won- 
derful children.  Despite  the  heavy  de- 
mands of  caring  for  her  family,  Esther 
still  found  time  for  volunteer  work  of 
all  kinds.  Her  example  helps  prove  the 
muTim  "The  more  you  do.  the  more 
you  can  do." 

She  has  been  an  outstanding  youth 
leader.  For  many  years  she  served  In 
various  positions  in  both  Brownies  and 
Girl  Scouts.  She  served  as  coordinat- 
ing Chair  of  the  parent-teachers'  asso- 
ciation for  20  years.  At  the  4-H  Club, 
where  she  was  a  project  leader  and 
bam  treasiu%r,  she  taught  cooking 
and  raised  funds  for  12  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize in  particular  Esther  Cowan's  serv- 
ice to  the  disabled  and  handicapped  of 
San  Bdateo  County.  It  requires  a 
person  of  special  ability  and  unusual 
qualities  to  give  as  selflessly  as  has 
Esther  to  this  cause.  She  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Women's  American 
Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training  (ORTl— a  group 
which  teaches  vocational  skills  In  27 
countries.  She  is  president  of  the  Ole- 
ander chapter,  regional  vice  president, 
and  active  In  fund  raising  for  many 
years. 

Esther  has  contributed  her  fundrais- 
Ing  expertise  to  the  Children's  Health 
Council— a  group  affUlated  with  Stan- 
ford University  Hospital  and  dedicated 
to  helping  children  with  neurological, 
emotional,  and  learning  handicaps. 

This  unselfish  sharing  of  time  and 
energy  is  truly  remarkable.  Temple 
Beth  Jacob  has  also  benefited  from 
her  enthusiasm  and  energy— she  has 
organized  niunerous  rummage  sales 
and  other  fimdralsing  events.  Through 
the  years  she  has  raised  thousands 
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this  problem  was  originally  brought  to 
my  attention  by  a  young  man  who  was 
ineligible  for  a  deferment,  despite  his 
commissioned  status.  Since  the  act  is 
scheduled  for  reauthorization  this 
year,  I  believe  that  HH.  1198  could  be 
considered  at  that  time.  Passage  of 
this  small  but  important  provision  will 
provide  equity  for  all  commissioned  of- 
ficers in  OMX  Nation's  defense.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  NOAA 
CORPS  GRADUATES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  mw  TOMC 
III  THS  House  OF  HXPSESBirTATIVCS 

Tvetdav.  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  country  faces  national  con- 
cern with  our  educational  systems,  we 
should  aggressively  be  seeking  ways  In 
which  to  assist  young  people  in  fur- 
thering their  education.  Such  incen- 
tives are  critical  to  our  future  securi- 
ty—and intellectual  as  well  as  military 
strength  as  a  nation. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  to  1965 
stands  as  the  central  monument  of  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to 
higher  educational  opportunity  for  all 
students  and  citizens.  Specifically,  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
has  been  a  critical  force  in  providing 
educational  opportunity— as  well  as 
educational  choice— to  students  from 
all  income  levels. 

Under  the  GSL  Program,  active  duty 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  are 
eligible  for  deferments  on  repayments 
of  their  students  loans  of  up  to  3 
years.  Under  current  law,  those  per- 
sonnel eligible  for  this  deferment  in- 
clude members  of  the  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  Corps. 
There  is  another  uniformed  service— 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Corps— that  is  not  eligible  for  this  de- 
ferment. 

This  small,  but  important  compo- 
nent of  our  national  defense  consists 
of  approximately  372  commissioned 
personnel.  Unfortunately,  this  group 
of  commissioned  officers  was  over- 
looked tn  the  drafting,  and  subsequent 
reauthorizations  of  HEA.  Accordingly. 
I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
1198.  that  would  include  the  NOAA 
Corps,  graduates  in  that  group  of  com- 
missioned officers  eligible  for  defer- 
ments under  HEA. 

As  a  senior  member  of  iM  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary because  of  a  small  oversight  by 
the  framers  of  the  act.  I  am  personnal- 
ly  familiar  with  the  NOAA  Corps  as  I 
also  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee  which 
oversees  these  programs,  and  where 


THE  POOR  AND  OUR  NA^nONAL 
BUDGET 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

oPimnnsoTA 

IN  THK  HOUSS  Of  KKPUESDITATIVCS 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  excellent 
statement  that  was  prepared  by  the 
Lutheran  Bishops  of  America  on  our 
Federal  budget. 

THK  POOR  AMD  OVU  MATIOMAI.  BUDOBT 

The  nation's  fundamental  priorities  are 
reflected  In  the  budget  choices  It  makes. 
This  year,  the  aoartns  federal  deficit  makes 
particularly  difficult  the  decisions  on  how 
much  revenue  our  nation  must  raise  and 
how  that  revenue  is  to  be  spent.  Amid  the 
clamor  of  various  groups  seeking  to  protect 
their  own  Interests,  the  church  must  apeak 
clearly  on  behalf  of  those  at  home  and 
abroad  whose  pressing  human  needs  require 
not  only  private  charity  but  also  govern- 
ment action. 

Our  deficit  dilemma  has  no  painless  solu- 
tions. However,  the  sacrifice  required  must 
be  distributed  In  accordance  with  the  ability 
of  Individuals  and  groups  to  bear  It.  The  al- 
location of  limited  resources  should  be 
based  on  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  utili- 
ty and  effecUveneas  of  tax  breaks,  military 
spending  and  social  programs. 

In  working  for  a  fair  "distribution  of  sacri- 
fice." budget  cuU  and  tax  changes  proposed 
for  the  1986  fiscal  year  should  be  viewed  in 
their  broader  context  Programs  for  the 
poor,  which  comprise  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  the  federal  budget,  have  been  cut 
proportionately  deeper  than  other  programs 
benefiting  all  Americans.  In  addition,  while 
the  IMl  tax  cut  decreased  the  tax  burden 
of  many  affluent  Americans,  persons  at  or 
beiow  the  poverty  line  have  found  them- 
selves pajring  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
income  in  taxes.  Ehie  to  these  changes  and 
to  the  effects  of  the  recent  recession,  the 
standard  of  living  of  many  poor  Americans 
has  deteriorated  significantly  and  their 
numbers  have  grown.  While  voluntary  orga- 
nisations have  responded  to  this  Increase  In 
poverty,  they  have  not  been  able  to  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  the  poor— many  of  them 
children— are  adequately  met. 

Given  the  high  rate  of  both  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty,  we  believe  that  a  top 
budgetary  priority  should  be  securing  ade- 
quate funding  for  human  needs  and  Income 
maintenance  programs,  with  federal  stand- 
ards ensuring  that  such  funds  are  targeted 
to  persons  In  greatest  need.  We  would  assert 
that: 

No  one  in  this  prosperous  country  should 
be  forced  by  economic  conditions  to  go 
hungry  or  homeless  or  lack  adequate  medi- 
cal care.  Even  with  current  funding  levels. 
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federal  benefiU  to  poor  families  are  often 
insufficient  to  provide  adequately  for  their 
basic  needs.  We  therefore  oppose  any  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  programs— the  so- 
called  "social  safety  net"— which  provide  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  low-Income  Ameri- 
cans: Fy>od  Stamps.  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children.  Medicaid.  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  for  the  elderly  poor, 
and  low-Income  housing  and  energy  assist- 
ance programs.  Kliminating  cost-of-living 
adjustments  or  "freezing"  funding  levels  for 
these  programs  will  further  depress  the 
overall  standard  of  living  of  low-income 
families.  Given  the  cute  which  have  already 
been  made  in  these  programs  in  recent 
years,  we  cannot  support  such  a  strategy. 

Targeting  special  assistance  to  persons 
with  special  needs  is  good  short  and  long- 
term  public  policy.  A  dollar  saved  In  pro- 
gram cuts  today  may  result  tomorrow  in  ex- 
tended health  care  costs,  disruptions  in 
earnings,  unemployment  and  other  drains 
on  our  economy.  For  example,  the  WIC  pro- 
gram provides  special  foods  to  certain  low- 
income  pregnant  and  nursing  women,  in- 
fants and  children.  However,  even  at  cur- 
tent  funding  levels,  many  persons  certified 
to  be  at  nutritional  risk  are  already  being 
turned  away,  increasing  the  poosibility  of 
long-term  damage  to  their  health.  Further 
cuts  would  exacerbate  this  situation.  Social 
services  to  keep  families  Intact.  chUd  nutri- 
tion efforU.  and  health  programs  address- 
ing the  specific  needs  of  low-income  chil- 
dren are  a  crucial  Investment  In  our  nation's 
welfare. 

Persons  with  earnings  at  or  below  the  pov- 
erty line  should  not  pay  federal  Income 
taxes.  The  1981  cut  in  tax  rates  did  little  to 
address  the  specific  needs  of  the  working 
poor.  Failure  to  adjust  for  Inflation  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  and  other  tax  pro- 
visions means  that  the  goverrunent  is  taxing 
away  a  greater  and  greater  percentage  of 
the  dollars  which  the  poor  desperately  need 
to  provide  a  minimal  living  standard.  This 
makes  little  social  sense  and  should  be 
changed. 

Programs  which  address  some  of  the  root 
causes  of  poverty  should  be  strengthened 
and  Improved.  These  programs  include  edu- 
cation assistance  for  disadvantaged  students 
and  communities.  Job  training  and  legal 
services.  Efforta  to  reduce  the  unaoceptably 
high  level  of  unemployment,  which  is  devas- 
tating to  Individuals  and  families,  must  be  a 
major  commitment  of  government. 

The  needs  of  the  poor  abroad  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  African  tratfedy  highlights  the 
need  for  both  direct  food  aid  and  develop- 
ment .assistance  In  lew  developed  areas 
throughout  the  world.  The  outpouring  of 
donations  to  deal  with  famine  Indicates 
deep  concern  over  the  plight  of  the  hungry 
abroad.  However,  the  work  of  our  voluntary 
agencies  complements  but  cannot  replace 
Intentional  government  action  in  areas  of 
aid.  trade  and  development. 

Our  churches  assert  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  addressing  the  needs  of  the  poor  is 
shared  among  individuals  and  institutions  at 
every  level  of  society.  Private  charity  cer- 
tainly plays  an  important  role  in  this  en- 
deavor, and  we  encourage  our  own  members 
to  continue  responding  generously  to  the 
growing  problems  of  poverty,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  In  our  complex  and  highly 
mobile  society,  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor  In  aU  locallUes  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  charitable  InsUtutions.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  an  appropriate  role  in  meeting 
immediate  needs,  as  weU  as  addressing  the 
systemic  causes  of  poverty.  We  value  part- 
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nership  between  the  voluntary  and  the  gov- 
ernment sectors  in  attempting  to  assist  the 
poor  to  participate  more  fully  In  our  eco- 
nomic life— but  we  strongly  resist  cuts  in 
funding  which  undermine  that  partnership 
and  seriously  reduce  the  government's  role 
in  meeting  pressing  human  needs. 

LtrrHsaAH  cmnicH  ih  amkrica 

(The  Rev.  James  R.  Crumley,  Jr.,  Bishop. 
Lutheran  Church  in  America) 

The  Rev.  John  Adam,  Bishop,  Slovak  Zion 
Synod. 

The  Rev.  Dennis  A.  Anderson,  Bishop,  Ne- 
braska Synod. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Blevins,  Bishop,  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Synod. 

The   Rev.   Herman   W.   Cauble.   Bishop, 
South  Carolina  Sjmod. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Chllstrom,  Bishop, 
Minnesota  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Edelmiro  Cortes,  Bishop,  Carib- 
bean Synod. 

The  Rev.  Paul  E.  Erickson,  Bishop,  lUlnols 
Synod. 

The  Rev.  Roger  J.  Gieschen.  Bishop,  Cen- 
tral States  Synod. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Graef  e.  Bishop,  Metro- 
politan New  York  Synod. 

The    Rev.    Lawrence    L.    Hand.    Bishop. 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Franklin  C.  Heglund,  Bishop, 
Rocky  Mountain  Synod. 

The   Rev.   Raymond   A.    Heine,   Bishop, 
Michigan  SyiuxL 

The  Rev.  Heriuf  M.  Jensen.  Bishop,  New 
Jersey  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  A.  Kempski.  Bishop,  Indi- 
ana—Kentucky Synod. 

The  Rev.  Harold  R.  Lohr,  Bishop,  Red 
River  Valley  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  R.  May,  Bishop,  West- 
em  Pennsylvania— West  Virgins  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Howard  J.  McCamey,  Bishop, 
Central  Pemisylvania  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Itfichael  CD.  McDaniel.  Bishop, 
North  Carolina  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Virgil  A.  Moyer,  Jr.,  Bishop,  Vir- 
ginia Synod. 

The  Rev.  Stanley  E.  Olson.  Bishop.  Pacific 
Southwest  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Edward  K.  Perry,  Bishop,  Upper 
New  York  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  H.  Sauer.  Bishop,  Ohio 
Synod. 

The  Rev.  Gerald  S.  Troutman,  Bishop, 
Southeastern  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Philip  L.  Wahlberg.  Bishop, 
Texas— Louisiana  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Harold  S.  Weiss,  Bishop,  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Paul  M.  Werger,  Bishop,  Iowa 
Synod. 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Wllcoh,  Bishop,  Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Harold  R.  Wimmer,  Bishop,  New 
England  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Royall  A.  Yount,  Bishop.  Florida 
Synod. 

The  Rev.  Morris  G.  Zumbrun.  Bishop, 
Maryland  Synod. 

THK  AMKRICAII  LUTHEKAH  CHUKCH 

(The  Rev.  David  W.  Preus,  Presiding 
Bishop,  The  American  Lutheran  Church) 

The  Rev.  Darold  H.  Beekmann,  Bishop, 
Southwestern  Minnesota  District. 

The  Rev.  Bemell  L.  Boehm,  Bishop,  Ohio 
District. 

The  Rev.  U  David  Brown,  Bishop,  Iowa 
District. 

The  Rev.  Norman  D.  Eitrhelm,  Bishop, 
South  Dakota  District. 

The  Rev.  LoweU  O.  Erdahl,  Bishop, 
Southeastern  Minnesota  District. 
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The  Rev.  Wesley  N.  Haugen.  Bishop,  East- 
em  North  DakoU  District. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Herder.  Bishop. 
Northem  Wisconsin  District. 

The  Rev.  Reginald  H.  HoUe.  BUhop, 
Iifichlgan  District. 

The  Rev.  E.  Harold  Jansen.  Bishop.  East- 
em  District. 

The  Rev.  GUbert  M.  Lee,  Bishop.  North- 
em  Minnesota  District. 

The  Rev.  Clifford  R.  Lunde,  Bishop, 
North  Pacific  District. 

The  Rev.  Ehme  R.  Osterbur.  Bishop.  Illi- 
nois District. 

The  Rev.  A.C.  Schumacher,  Bishop, 
Southem  Wisconsin  District. 

The  Rev.  Marvin  J.  Schumacher.  Bishop, 
Westem  North  Dakota  District. 

The  Rev.  Nelson  W.  Trout,  Bishop,  South 
Pacific  District. 

The  Rev.  Wayne  E.  Weissenbuehler. 
Bishop,  Central  District. 

The  Rev.  August  E.  WenzeL  Bishop, 
Southem  District 

The  Rev.  Norman  G.  Widi,  Bishop,  Rocky 
Mountain  District. 

The  Rev.  David  A.  Wolber,  Bishop,  South- 
eastern District. 

ASSOCIATIOH  OP  EVAHCKUCAL  LUTHmAH 
CUURCHXS 

(Will  L.  Herzfeld.  Bishop,  AssociaUon  of 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches) 

The  Rev.  Walter  W.  Grumm.  Bishop,  Pa- 
cific Regional  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Harold  L.  Hecht  Bishop,  Eng- 
lish Synod. 

The  Rev.  Rudolph  P.F.  Ressmeyer. 
Bishop.  East  Coast  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Studtmann.  Bishop. 
Southwest  Regional  Synod.* 


YOUTH  SUICIDE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  HEW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  Introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  June  of  this  year  as 
"Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 

The  suicide  rate  for  our  Nation's 
youth  has  more  than  tripled  in  the 
last  25  years.  This  year  we  can  expect 
as  many  as  6.000  Americans  under  the 
age  of  25  to  take  their  own  lives.  Per- 
haps as  many  as  2  million  more  will 
try  unsuccessfully. 

Suicide  Is  now  the  third  leading 
cause  of  death  for  Americans  aged  15- 
24,  trailing  only  homicides  and  acci- 
dents. 

Youth  suicide  is  a  national  epidemic 
which  can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion and  help  give  this  tragic  problem 
the  attention  it  deserves.* 
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JOINT  COBflMITTEE  ON 

INTELLIGENCE 


UM 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

ornxnoM 

in  THS  HOnSI  or  RKntOBHTATtVIS 

Titesday.  March  19.  188S 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  7 
which  would  create  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  and  am  today  filing  a 
list  of  cosponsors. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  sheer 
size  of  the  existing  congressional  intel- 
ligence oversight  arrangement  has  in- 
creased the  opportunities  for  leaks 
damaging  to  our  national  security. 
These  revelations  also  have  contribut- 
ed to  a  serious  deterioration  in  rela- 
tions between  the  CIA  and  Congress 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  trust— the 
most  vital  ingredient  in  the  oversight 
process.  Congress  is  an  inherently  po- 
litical institution,  and  the  leaking  of 
sensitive  Information  to  achieve  a  par- 
tisan objective  has  become  a  Washing- 
ton art  form.  I  hasten  to  add  this  prac- 
tice is  not  confined  to  congressional 
sources— the  executive  branch  has 
played  this  game  as  well  over  the 
years.  That  fact  of  life  notwithstand- 
ing. I  believe  that  we  must  establish  a 
system  that  will  significantly  tighten 
up  intelligence  oversight.  One  of  the 
intelligence  community's  most  respect- 
ed voices.  Admiral  (Ret.)  Bobby 
Inman.  resigned  as  a  consultant  to  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee  because 
he  felt  it  had  become  politically  parti- 
san. He  put  it  best  when  he  remarked 
that  "if  the  country  doesn't  establish  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  intelligence,  we 
are  not  going  to  face  the  problems  of 
the  next  50  years." 

House  Joint  Resolution  7  would 
bring  about  a  new  oversight  mecha- 
nism by  mandating  that  the  existing 
House  and  Senate  intelligence  panels 
be  replaced  with  a  Joint  committee 
composed  of  nine  members  from  each 
Chamber.  Needless  to  say,  the  leader- 
ship of  both  parties  would  be  expected 
to  select  individuals  who  have  exhibit- 
ed the  requisite  trustworthiness,  com- 
petence and  responsibility,  as  well  as 
the  proven  ability  to  subordinate  polit- 
ical considerations  to  the  national  in- 
terest. Staff  support  would  be  provid- 
ed by  a  small  cadre  of  apolitical  pro- 
fessionals with  the  same  exemplary 
personal  qualities  as  the  committee's 
members.  Creating  a  Joint  Intelligence 
Committee  along  these  lines  would 
help  diminish  the  possibilities  for  par- 
tisan posturing  and  significantly 
reduce  the  number  of  Individuals 
having  routine  access  to  sensitive  in- 
formation, thus  minimizing  the  risk  of 
damaging,  unauthorized  disclosures. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  retain  in  a 
more  effective  and  concentrated 
manner  congressional  supervision  over 
the  activities  of  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies and  preclude  the  possibility  of  ex- 
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ecutive  branch  intelligence  compo- 
nents playing  one  committee  off 
against  the  other. 

House  Joint  Resolution  7  also  ad- 
dresses some  other  practical  problems 
that  have  resulted  from  two  commit- 
tees overseeing  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. As  we  have  learned,  the  two 
committees  often  reflect  different  per- 
spectives, and  they  frequently  do  not 
focus  on  the  same  topics.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  enough  interaction  or  co- 
ordination on  the  issues,  contrary  to 
what  most  of  us  had  assumed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  media  last  year  carried  un- 
attributed  criticisms  from  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  that  the  CIA 
may  have  overspent  its  budget  in  its 
supposedly  covert  operations  In  Nica- 
ragua. This  view  was  not  shared  by  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  Confu- 
sion prevailed. 

Congress  has  increasingly  Insisted 
upon  being  consulted  and  briefed  by 
the  executive  branch  concerning  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions. A  large  percentage  of  these  are 
intelligence  related  and  require  the  in- 
volvement of  high  level  executive 
branch  officials  who  are  often  hard- 
pressed  to  meet  the  demands  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Intelligence 
Committees.  This  is  particularly  true 
during  fast-breaking  crisis  situations. 
A  consolidated  oversight  panel  would 
provide  one  point  of  contact  for  con- 
sultation and  briefings  in  those  in- 
stances where  time  is  of  the  essence. 

In  simmiary.  a  Joint  Intelligence 
Committee  would  not  only  eliminate 
the  problems  Just  cited,  but  it  would 
also  encourage  bipartisan  cooperation, 
and  thus  ensure  a  more  effective,  de- 
polltlcized  congressional  oversight 
process. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  cosponsors  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  7: 

Mr.  Kasich  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Laoomar- 
siHO  of  California.  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Wkbsr  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
RXTSS  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Edwakds  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Bastoh  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MoifTOOMmT  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
RocKRS  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Lowkht  of 
California.  Mr.  Whitchusst  of  Virgin- 
ia. Mr.  McGrath  of  New  York.  Mr. 
BROOMnxLO  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Pcnu  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  LtmosDi  of  Cali- 
fornia.* 


CHAIRMAN  JONES'  GREAT 
LAKES  SPEECH 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  mximoTA 

m  THX  HOUSK  or  MCPKKSDfTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  19. 19SS 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Great  Lakes.  America's  Fourth  Sea- 
coast,  has  in  the  past  felt  like  the 
fourth  cousin  come  uninvited  to 
Sunday     dinner— not     quite     turned 
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away,  but  certainly  not  one  of  the 
family. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Great 
Lakes  has  made  progress  in  achieving 
ita  potential  to  be  a  fully  integrated, 
equal  partner  in  America's  maritime 
commerce. 

It  is  refreshing  for  me.  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  representing  a  Great 
Lakes  port,  and  serving  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, to  have  our  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Walteh  B.  Joifssl.  take  such  an 
active  role  in  encouraging  Great  Lakes 
commerce.  As  chairman,  he  has  recog- 
nized that  the  growth  of  each  port 
range  contributes  to  the  strength  of 
our  national  transportation  system, 
and  of  our  ability  to  compete  in  world 
markets. 

On  March  13,  Chairman  Joins  spoke 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Task  Force  at  the 
task  force's  axmual  Washington  break- 
fast. Chairman  Joms  reaffirmed  his 
support  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  Nation's  maritime  network. 
It  was  a  good  thoughtful,  balanced 
statement,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  Includ- 
ed in  the  RccoRS  at  this  point. 

RnCASKS  OP  Hon.  WALTDt  B.  JONB 

Good  momlns  ladiea  and  gentlemen.  We 
are  here  to  dlscuH  the  health  of  the  n.8. 
maritime  Industry  in  the  Oreat  Lajces  and 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Your  own  In- 
terest In  thla  subject  ia  easUy  explained.  But 
acme  of  you  may  be  wonderinc  why  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  South  has  any  particu- 
lar interest  In  the  Great  Lakes.  The  answer 
is  that  the  economic  health  of  our  country 
Is  not  regional  in  nature.  We  need  more  con- 
cern and  sensitivity  nationally. 

Besides,  people  In  the  South  have  tradi- 
tionally been  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  their  Northern  friends.  .  .  . 

Ever  since  I  became  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies I  have  been  concerned,  and  have  ex- 
pressed this  concern  publicly  over  and 
again,  that  U.8.-flag  service  generally  is  In  a 
state  of  rapid  decline.  My  observations  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be.  that  nothing  cur- 
rently being  proposed  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
continued  decline  from  our  former  position 
as  the  most  prominent  maritime  nation  In 
the  world. 

We  have  observed  nation  after  nation 
granting  extraordinary  benefits  to  Investors 
In  shipping  activity  with  the  condition  that 
they  fly  the  flag  of  that  nation.  Lesser  de- 
veloped nations  have  promoted  their  ship- 
building Industries  by  selling  vessels  at  well 
below  cost  to  the  operator,  and  hanking  and 
other  financial  InteresU  in  those  countries 
have  provided  funding  at  well  below  market 
cost  whUe  the  T7SA  through  lU  foreign 
policy  programs  subakHies  the  economies  of 
those  very  same  countries.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  exceeded  the  point 
of  reasonable  generosity:  our  "hands-ofr*  or 
"free-trade"  philosophy  is  accelerating  a  de- 
cline in  some  of  our  most  essential  indus- 
tries. I  predict  that  thla  disease  may  become 
endemic  to  all  economic  activity  in  the 
United  States  If  there  is  not  some  reversal 
of  form. 

A  case  In  point  is  the  Oreat  Lakes.  We 
once  could  count  on  U.S.-flag  shipping  to  be 
the  dominant  factor.  But  now.  It  has  de- 
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cUned  to  the  point  that  there  Is  no  U A-flag 
shipping  to  speak  of  that  Is  engaged  In  the 
foreign  oommeroe  of  the  United  States 
using  the  Lakes  or  Lake  Ports.  We  have  also 
observed  that  In  the  bilateral  trade  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Canada,  the  vessels 
that  are  carrying  this  trade  are  not  flying 
the  United  States  flag.  This  situation  com- 
pares sadly  with  the  eoodition  of  the  VA. 
Oreat  Lakes  fleet  in  the  past  whm  we  had 
significant  numbers  of  vcHels  operating  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  neighbor 
to  the  north. 

I  believe  that  tliis  deterioration  of  UJS.- 
flag  presence  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  provides 
an  example  of  what  may  happen  to  the  rest 
of  our  maritime  trades.  Pe^aps  by  an  In- 
tensive study  of  Oreat  Lakes  trade,  we  can 
determine  what  went  wrong  there,  bow  we 
might  correct  it,  and  bow  we  might  avoid  a 
similar  decline  elsewhere.  I  have  requested 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  undertake 
a  study  and  to  give  us  a  complete  picture  of 
how  we  achieved  the  current  status  on  the 
Lakes.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
government  policies  employed  by  other 
countries  that  give  unfair  advantage  to 
their  carriers  when  competing  with  U.S.- 
nag  carriers  In  the  bilateral  trade.  In  a 
world  In  which  everycme  speaks  of  free 
trade,  it  seems  to  be  ridiculous  for  the 
United  States  to  be  the  only  one  that  Imple- 
menU  the  philosophy. 

During  my  tenure  as  Chairman  of  this 
committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Hsher- 
les,  I  will  not  sit  silently  by  and  aUow  an  es- 
sential element  of  our  national  economic 
well  being  suffer.  The  Oreat  Lakes,  the  \3S. 
Merchant  BCarine  and  other  activities  in- 
volved in  the  U.S.  maritime  enterprise  are 
worth  saving.  I  know  we  can  count  on  you  to 
be  a  part  of  the  effort  to  save  them. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


BLAME  THE  CRIMINAL— NOT 
THE  VICTIM 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 

ormwYOKK 

VK  TBS  HOUSE  Or  REPRESCMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  198S 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  23- 
year  police  veteran  and  one  who  was 
deeply  saddened  at  the  senseless 
murder  earlier  this  year  of  D.C.  Police 
Sgt.  Joseph  Coumoyer,  I  wish  to 
Insert  a  very  insightful  statement 
about  Sergeant  Coumoyer's  death.  It 
was  written  by  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Lois  Haight  Herrlngton  and  it 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
shortly  after  Sergeant  Coumoyer's 
death. 

Her  message  Is  right  on  target.  Too 
much  of  the  blame  for  violent  crime  is 
somehow  being  shifted  away  from  the 
criminal  and  onto  the  victim.  This  is  a 
message  worth  remembering  as  we 
continue  our  antlcrime  crusade  here  in 
the  Congress. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2. 19851 
BLAMUfc  THX  Vicmf ,  Ohcc  Agaim 

I  read  about  a  tragedy  the  other  day.  A 
lone  D.C.  poUce  officer.  Sgt.  Joseph  Cour- 
noyer,  chased  an  armed  robber  who  had  run 
onto  a  bus.  The  officer  foUowed  to  catch  the 
robber  and  protect  the  people  on  the  bus. 
Everything    worked— the    officer    removed 
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the  robber  from  the  bus  to  make  people 
safe— but.  as  Coumoyer  stood  on  the  load- 
ing platform,  the  robber  fatally  shot  him  at 
point-blank  range. 

As  I  read  the  newspaper  accounts  and  fol- 
lowed the  press  coverage,  it  seemed  there 
was  something  not  quite  right  about  the 
story,  and  at  first  I  couldn't  put  my  finger 
on  It.  Then  It  struck  me:  The  whole  focus  of 
attention  was  not  on  this  cold-blooded  act  of 
violence  and  the  killer  responsible  for  it.  In- 
stead, the  Issue  was  raised  repeatedly  that 
the  offioer  wasn't  wearing  a  bullet-proof 
vest,  as  if  somehow  it  was  the  of  fleer's  fault 
that  he  had  been  murdered. 

At  first  blush  this  appears  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate inquiry.  But  when  we  analyze  It.  what 
we  are  doing  is  blaming  the  victim  of  the 
crime  and  not  the  criminal.  We've  lost  trad( 
of  the  simp]'  notion  that  every  dtlzen  has 
the  right  to  be  safe  on  oiu-  streets.  In  our 
homes  and  In  our  communities. 

We  hear  the  questions  asked  in  the  media 
and  in  our  courts:  "What  were  you  doing  on 
that  street  after  dark?"  "Why  didn't  you 
have  a  dead-bolt  lode  on  your  front  door? 
Bow  could  you  drive  with  your  car  doors  im- 
locked?" 

There  has  beoi  an  insidious  change  In  our 
national  thinking.  We've  put  the  burden  on 
the  Innocent  citizen  to  stay  out  of  harm's 
way  rather  than  requiring,  as  any  civiliza- 
tion must,  that  people  don't  break  the  law. 
We've  accepted,  without  knowing  It,  a  siege 
mentality  in  which  we  have  no  right  to  feel 
safe  unless  we  are  behind  locked  doors  and 
insulated  by  bullet-proof  vests. 

As  long  as  we  accept  that  view,  we  are  con- 
demned to  be  victims— victims  of  those  who 
prey  upon  the  innocent  and  victims  of  our 
own  shifted  values  and  expectations. 

It  is  time  to  take  back  the  right.  It  is  time 
to  recommit  ourselves  to  making  our  com- 
munities safe  havens  for  those  who  obey  the 
law  and  not  aliandoned  territories  to  those 
who  would  break  it. 

Sgt.  Coumoyer's  death  was  a  senseless 
tragedy.  But  It  is  also  an  important  legacy. 
That  young  officer's  last  act  was  to  point  us 
badi  to  the  truth  that  the  responsibility  for 
violence  Ui  this  country  lies  with  those  who 
do  it.  not  those  who  suffer  it.« 


FOUNDING  OF  SEABEESS 
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It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  the 
members  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  the  people  of  Orange  County  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Seabees.  and  I 
ask  that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRD  at  this  point. 
RzsoLunoii  or  trk  Boakd  or  Sumvisaas. 
OxAiicz  Couimr,  CAuroRinsr 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Thomas  P.  RHey. 
duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  foUowing 
Resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  there  are  certain  days  set  aside 
by  our  great  nation  whereby  the  citizens  of 
this  and  other  sUtes  pay  homage  to  our 
Armed  Forces:  and 

Whereas,  on  these  occasions,  marked  by 
celebration  and  prayer,  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  have  been  and  are  serving 
our  country  in  its  quest  for  freedom  for  all 
nations,  are  given  due  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation: and 

Whereas,  one  segment  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  the  Navy's  Construction  Battal- 
ions, commonly  Icnown  as  the  "SEABEES," 
whose  famous  "CAN  DO"  slogan  exempli- 
fies the  true  spirit  of  men  whether  it  be  in 
the  height  of  battle  or  in  the  repair  and 
construction  of  facilities  to  support  military 
operations:  and 

Whereas,  the  SEABEES.  both  Regular 
and  Reserve,  through  their  professionalism, 
knowledge  of  construction  and  individual 
skills,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
freedom:  and 

Whereas,  since  the  founding  of  the  Navy 
SEABEES  on  March  S.  1942.  many  citizens 
of  Orange  County  tiave  served  in  that  orga- 
'  nization  during  peace  and  strife  and, 
through  individual  skill  and  expertise,  ful- 
filled their  motto  "With  Compassion  for 
Others  We  Build— We  Fight  for  Peace  With 
Freedom":  and 

Whereas,  the  headquarters  of  the  18.000 
man  reserve,  which  commands  Reserve 
Seabee  units  across  this  great  land,  is  locat- 
ed in  Orange  County  aboard  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station.  El  Toro:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved,  that  the  Orange  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  does  proclaim  March  5,  1985, 
the  43rd  Anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Naval  ConstracUon  Battalions,  as 
"SEABEE  DAT"  in  Orange  County.* 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

or  CAUrORMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Orange 
County.  CA,  adopted  a  resolution  in 
honor  of  the  43d  anniversary  of  the 
f  oimding  of  the  Seabees. 

I,  too,  believe  that  the  contributions 
the  naval  construction  battalions  have 
made  to  the  secxirity  of  our  Nation  and 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world  deserve  recogni- 
tion. 

Since  their  formation  on  March  5. 
1942.  the  Seabees,  with  their  "Can 
Do"  slogan,  have  exemplified  the 
spirit  that  makes  America  great.  And, 
I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  Reserve 
Seabee  units,  some  18.000  reservists 
strong,  are  headquartered  at  El  Toro 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station  in  the  40th 
District  I  represent. 


BIELARUSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiKois 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEFRBSERTATIVES 

T'uesdav,  March  19,  1985 
m  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  25  wiU  mark  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Ble- 
lanisian  National  RepubUc.  This  day 
is  historic  in  man's  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 
important  event  in  the  history  of  free 
peoples. 

The  Bielaruslan  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  Chicago.  IL,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  human 
liberty  in  Bielarus.  is  again  sponsoring 
a  banquet  and  program  to  commemo- 
rate this  anniversary  and  to  renew  its 
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commitment  to  human  rights  viola- 
tions against  their  fellow  countrymen 
at  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

This  year's  program  will  take  place 
on  Sunday.  March  24.  at  12:30  p.m..  at 
the  Regency  Inn  Banquet  Halls.  5319 
West  Dlversey  Avenue.  In  Chicago, 
and  I  extend  to  all  those  In  attendance 
my  warmest  best  wishes  as  they  con- 
tinue to  contribute  mightily  to  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
The  commemoration  will  include  reci- 
tations of  poems,  as  well  as  musical 
renditions,  which  are  a  part  of  Bielar- 
usian  heritage  and  tradition. 

In  conjimction  with  this  aimlversary 
banquet,  the  Bielanislan  Coordinating 
Committee  Is  sponsoring  a  cultural  ex- 
hibit at  the  Richard  J.  Daley  CivU 
Center  from  March  25  through  March 
29.  The  exhibit  will  focus  attention  on 
the  Bielanis  culture  and  heritage,  as 
well  as  the  traditions  of  Blelaruslan 
Americans  living  in  Chicago.  Another 
exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Blelaruslan 
Coordinating  Committee,  appears  in 
the  office  window  of  State  Represent- 
ative Penny  Pullen  at  22  Main  Street. 
In  Park  Ridge  from  March  18  through 
April  15.  the  window  has  been  decorat- 
ed in  the  Blelaruslan  Easter  tradition. 

Both  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  James  R.  Thompson,  and 
the  mayor  of  Chicago,  the  Honorable 
Harold  Washington,  have  issued  proc- 
lamations to  commemorate  the  67th 
anniversary  of  Blelaruslan  independ- 
ence, and  those  proclamations  follow: 
Stati  or  IixiHoia— Pkoclamatioh 

This  year  marks  the  sixty-seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  Blelanulan  Inde- 
pendence from  Moscow  was  proclaimed.  On 
March  2S.  1918,  restoration  of  Bielanislan 
statehood  began.  Its  free  existence,  howev- 
er, was  short  Uved. 

By  1921  many  of  the  bonds  which  still 
chain  them  to  Moscow  were  established. 
The  Blelaruslan*  are  stUl  fighting  for  libera- 
tion from  Soviet  Russian  domination. 

Here  in  Illinois,  several  Blelaruslan  orga- 
nizations will  observe  their  Independence 
Day  with  special  activities  in  Chicago. 

The  Bielanislan  people  stand  as  a  remind- 
er that  not  all  the  world's  people  share  the 
freedoms  we  take  for  granted  here  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

Therefore.  I,  James  R.  Thompson.  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUte  of  Illinois,  proclaim  March 
25, 1985.  as  "Blelaruslan  Independence  Day" 
in  Illinois. 

City  or  Chicaoo— Psociamatioh 

Whereas,  March  2Sth  will  mark  the  sixty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Bielanis;  and 

Whereas,  thU  day  U  being  observed  by 
Blelaruslan  communities  throughout  the 
free  world  as  a  day  of  celebration  of  free- 
dom, unity  and  solidarity  for  the  Blelaru- 
slan people  throughout  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  10  million  Blelaruslan 
people  residing  in  their  Russian  occupied 
homeland,  deprived  of  their  right  to  observe 
this  day,  will  be  remembered  in  prayer 
during  the  local  observance;  and 

Whereas,  the  Blelaruslan  Coordinating 
Committee  will  sponsor  an  exhibit  in  the 
Richard  Daley  Center  from  March  25 
through  29  featuring  cultural,  social,  politl- 
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cal  and  educational  materials  about  Btelarus 
and  lU  folk  arts,  crafts  and  culture: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Harold  Washington. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby 
proclaim  March  25.  1985  to  be  "Blelaruslan 
Independence  Day"  in  Chicago  and  urge  all 
cltlsens  to  be  cognisant  of  the  contributions 
of  the  Blelaruslan  people  to  the  world  and 
the  special  events  arranged  for  this  time. 

This  year  also  marks  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Prancisak 
Skaryna,  the  first  translator  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Bible  in  the  Blelaruslan 
language. 

The  Impact  of  Skaryna's  moniunen- 
tal  work  from  1517-19  has  been  influ- 
ential both  in  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  Bielanis  and  in  the  Blelaru- 
slan patriotic  movement  in  the  20th 
century.  Although  the  life  of  Pranci- 
sak Skaryna  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
scholarly  research,  the  republication 
of  Skaryna's  historic  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  prohibited  by  authorities 
in  Soviet  occupied  Bielanis.  Since  very 
few  copies  of  this  publication  have 
been  preserved,  this  work  Is  virtually 
unavailable  to  the  people  of  Bielanis. 
and  therefore,  they  are  unable  to  wor- 
ship in  their  own  language. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  Bielanis,  I  especially  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  plight  of  Michal  Kuka- 
baka.  as  well  as  other  Bielanislan  dis- 
sidents and  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 
Michal  Kukabaka  has  been  missing 
since  late  last  year,  when  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  released  from  a  Soviet 
prison,  and  currently  his  whereabouts 
are  unknown  which  has  caused  great 
concern  to  the  Bielanis  community. 
Many  Bielarusians  desiring  only  to 
have  their  children  educated  in  their 
native  Bielanis  language,  to  practice 
their  own  religion,  and  to  preserve 
their  cultural  heritage  have  been  put 
Into  Jails,  psychiatric  asylums,  and 
forced  labor  camps  by  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  have  been  brutal  in 
their  attempts  to  make  the  Blelaru- 
slan people  forget  their  past,  their  his- 
tory, their  culture,  and  their  language. 
The  Conununists  have  written  new 
books,  manufactured  a  new  culture, 
and  have  tried  to  invent  a  new  history 
for  the  Bielanislan  people,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  liquidate  this  proud  people 
and  their  nation.  OrgazUzatlons.  like 
the  Blelaruslan  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  Chicago,  have  Joined  hands  with 
their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Bielanis 
to  defeat  the  Communists  In  their  at- 
tempts, and  today  the  courageous  men 
and  women  of  Bielanis  continue  to 
oppose  the  efforts  of  the  Communists. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
benefited  tremendously  from  the  cour- 
age, creativity,  and  vitality  of  Bielani- 
slan Americans.  These  citizens  are  a 
livinK  symbol  to  the  world  of  what  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  can  do  to  add 
to  the  greatness  of  a  nation.  I  am 
proud  to  participate  in  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  Bielanis  and  I  extend  my  best 
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wishes  to  those  Americans  of  Blelaru- 
slan descent,  in  the  11th  Congrenlonal 
District  of  Illinois  which  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  and  Blelaruslan  Ameri- 
cans in  Chicago  and  all  over  our 
Nation,  who  are  commemorating  this 
stirrhig  event  in  the  history  of  free- 
dom.* 
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THE  INDEPENDENCE  OP 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

or  DniAHA 

»  THI  HOUSE  OP  KSPKCSDrrATrVES 

Tuaday,  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  honor  of  attending  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Lake 
County's  annual  program  to  com- 
memorate the  e7th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. I  deeply  respect  the  pride  and 
determination  of  the  entire  Lithuani- 
an American  Council  for  their  fight 
for  independence.  I  would  like  in  par- 
ticular to  commend  the  president  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Coimcll  of 
Lake  County,  Albert  Vinick.  for  his 
hard  work  and  dedication  in  fostering 
America's  sense  of  duty  to  the  Lithua- 
nian people. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  of 
Lake  County.  IN  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  support  of  the 
freedom  of  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Lithuania,  which  I  Introduce  into 
the  RccoRo: 

RxsoLunoii 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Lake 
County,  Indiana,  In  a  meeting  duly  assem- 
bled on  the  17th  day  of  February  1985.  seri- 
ously discussed  and  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  pertaining  to  and  pointing  out 
the  serious  need  to  conunemorate  the  resto- 
ration of  Lithuanian  Independence  do 
hereby  state  as  follows: 

Whereas,  that  February  17,  1985,  marks 
the  «7th  Anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
independence  to  the  more  than  700  year  old 
Lithuanian  State. 

Whereas,  that  Lithuania  was  recognized 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation  by  the 
entire  free  world.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations:  however,  she  was  by 
force  and  fraud  occupied  and  Illegally  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas,  that  the  Soviet  invaders,  even 
though  using  tortures  In  Jails,  concentration 
camps,  psychiatric  wards  are  unable  to  sup- 
press the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  self-government  and  the  exercise 
of  their  rights  to  self-determination,  as  is 
highly  evident  from  the  numerous  under- 
ground press  and  strong  dissident  activities. 

ReMolve,  That  the  members  of  the  Lithua- 
nian American  Council  of  Lake  County,  In- 
diana, are  grateful  to  President  Reagan  and 
the  Department  of  State  for  statements 
that  an  official  diplomatic  non-recognition 
of  the  forced  Incorporation  Into  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  the  three  Baltic  nations  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  position  of  his  Administration. 

Retolve,  To  urge  and  to  seek  the  aid  of  our 
represenUtives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  nations 


of  the  free  world  to  use  diplomatic 
other  possible  prewures  that  the  Soviet 
Union  withdraw  its  military  forces,  secret 
police  apparatus,  foreign  administration, 
and  release  from  Jails,  concentration  camps 
and  psychiatric  wards  people  who  struggle 
for  human  rights  and  liberty  and  restore 
self-government  In  Lithuania. 

Retolve,  To  express  our  most  sincere  grati- 
tude to  the  U.8.  Congress  for  the  ImpreHlve 
anni'Dl  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence.* 


THE  ANOEL  OP  DEATH— ON  THE 
TRAIL  OF  MENOELE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCAuroaiiiA 
nf  THX  HOU8X  OP  RBPRSSOrTATIVCS 

TwMday.  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Art 
Harris  writes  a  gripping  mosaic  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  8  on  the 
Nazi  "Angel  of  Death."  Josef  Mengele. 
It  is  a  story  that  should  be  read  by  all 
Americans,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
rise  of  some  lunatic  neo-Nazi  groups  In 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  story 
of  the  monster  Mengele  Is  clearly  one 
that  deserves  to  be  much  more  widely 
known. 

Oh  THX  Trau,  op  Mbtoils 

SXKM  BUT  HOT  POUIfD.  SODORT  SOT  HOT  CAOOBr 
WHna  IS  TRX  HAZI  DOCIOK  OP  DKATB? 

(By  Art  Harris) 

Tales  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  told  over  and 
over  they  come  from  Auachwits.  from  the 
Jungles  of  South  America,  fnmi  CIA  files, 
from  fevered  Nazi-Btruck  imaginaUons.  from 
hucksters  of  hellish  relics.  Somehow,  they 
are  all  different,  but  all  the  same. 

Take  the  woman  in  the  Jewelry  store  in 
Asuncion.  Paraguay.  She  told  an  Israeli  offi- 
cial about  the  day  in  1985  when  a  customer 
asked  about  some  merchandise.  She  came 
around  the  coimter.  She  saw  Josef  Mengele. 
Two  decades  before,  trim  and  elegant  In  his 
sleek  black  88  uniform,  he  had  personally 
dispatched  400,000  other  Jews  to  the  ovens 
with  a  flick  of  his  black-gloved  wrist.  But 
not  her.  She's  survived.  And  now  he  was 
browidng  in  her  Jewelry  store.  Just  one  of 
40,000  Germans  living  in  Paraguay. 

She  could  not  speak,  she  would  say  later. 
She  watched  him  leave  and  then  she  told 
her  husband:  "It  was  him.  It  was  Mengele." 

^>r  40  years,  one  of  the  monsters  of  histo- 
ry has  wandered  the  globe  untouched,  a  free 
man:  the  most  notorious  Nasi  war  criminal 
believed  alive  today,  the  Auschwitz  doctor 
whose  mass  murders  and  grisly  experiments 
evoke  Evil  Incarnate. 

How  can  this  be? 

West  Oennany  has  had  a  warrant  out  for 
his  arrest  for  28  years  and  has  added  a 
$350,000  reward.  Israel  Nazi  hunters  spirited 
Adolf  Eichmann  out  of  Argentina,  but 
others  have  missed  Mengele,  they  say,  by 
minutes  at  a  Paraguajran  hotel,  by  little 
more  at  the  Rome  airport.  CIA  Uif ormanU 
put  iiim  in  Brazil,  in  Chile,  in  the  drug  trade 
or  working  as  an  auto  mechanic.  German 
prosecutors  beUeve  he  may  have  been  in 
Paraguay  as  late  as  1982.  if  a  Jailed  drug 
suspect  can  be  believed:  He  to  said  to  have 
been  Mengele's  roommate  outside  Asuncion, 
where  they  shared  a  passion  for  beekeeping. 

What's  more,  the  sightings  began  as  soon 
u  the  Third  Reich  feU.  American  GIs  say 
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they  saw  him  in  sn  Army  prison;  a  German 
profesMr  claims  be  Interviewed  Mengele  at 
a  British  prison  camp  in  1947.  After  that 
Mexigele  lived  in  hto  home  town  in  Bavaria, 
where  hto  famUy  had  made  its  fortune  In 
the  farm  machinery  business.  EUs  name 
arose  at  the  Nuremberg  war-crime  triato. 
and  he  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  to  said  to 
have  gotten  papers  under  the  name  of  Gre- 
gorioOregori. 

In  either  1949  or  19S1,  according  to  con- 
flicting reports,  be  sailed  from  Italy  to  Ar- 
gentina, where  he  Uved  under  hto  own  name 
in  Buenos  Aires,  hawking  heavy  equipment 
for  the  family  firm.  Neighbors  say  he  was 
"quiet.  diBtinguished  and  courteous." 

As  Dr.  Helmut  Gregor.  one  of  the  dozen 
aliases  he  adopted  over  the  years,  he 
became  an  Argentine  citizen  in  1954  and 
performed  abortions,  says  Nazi  hunter 
Stanon  Wiesenthal.  (At  one  point,  he  was 
"detained"  by  police  when  a  i>atient  died.) 
Hto  first  wife  divorced  him  that  year,  and  in 
1958  he  married  hto  older  brother's  widow. 
They  were  divorced  three  years  later,  and 
she  left  f or  Switaerland  and  Italy.  After  the 
West  German  warrant  was  issued  in  1959  he 
became  a  Paraguayan  citizen;  he  to  said  to 
have  attended  hto  father's  fimeral  in  Ger- 
many that  year. 

He  has  lived  hto  life.  He  has  bad  friends, 
patients,  family.  Now  bounty  hunters,  re- 
venge seekers,  glory  bounds  and  die-hard 
belleven  in  earthly  Justice  descend  on 
South  America  in  such  numbers  that  they 
have  fostered  a  trade  in  relics  of  thto  saint 
of  Hell— photographs,  an  ID  card,  whatever 
aouvmir  of  evil  you  want,  except  tlie  man 
himseU. 
If  alive,  he  would  be  74  thto  month. 
Now  America  wante  him.  Its  top  Nazi 
hunter,  Neal  Sber.  a  Justice  Department 
lawyer  who  heads  the  Office  of  Special  In- 
vesti^tions.  flew  to  Europe  last  week  to 
seek  leads  from  Geiman  prosecutors  and 
Nazi  trackers  like  Wiesenthal.  76.  who  sus- 
pect Mengele  to  stiU  in  Paraguay,  protected 
by  President  Alfredo  Stroessner.  but  after 
aU  these  years,  they  still  don't  reaUy  know. 
On  hto  SS  application,  he  said  be  stood  5 
feet  9,  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  But 
others  remember  a  shorter,  darker-looking 
man  in  a  country  that  worshln>ed  blue-eyed 
blonds.  Mengele's  bang-up  was  that  he 
"looked  like  a  Gypsy."  says  Wiesenthal. 

Indeed,  he  aimed  to  keep  nature  from 
future  »»'««»«v—  drafting  human  guinea 
pigs  for  macabre  experiments  he  believed 
might  make  Hitler's  dream  of  an  Aryan 
master  race  come  true.  As  the  88  doctor  at 
Auschwitz,  he  dispatched  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion to  the  gas  chambers  and  killed  thou- 
sands more  with  mad  genetic  quackery. 

He  was  obsessed  with  twins:  if  German 
women  could  repopulate  after  the  war  with 
multiple  births,  military  losses  might  be 
offset.  He  handpicked  specimens  as  they 
came  off  the  trains  at  Auscfawitz-Birkenau 
deep  inside  Poland.  In  hto  black  88  uniform, 
shiny  stick  in  lumd.  be  cut  a  striking  figure 
to  the  bedraggled,  frightened  Jews,  waving 
some  to  the  left,  to  die,  others  to  the  right, 
to  Uve.  _^ 

"He  looked  gorgeous."  recaUs  twin  Eva 
Kor.  50.  who  seUs  real  esUte  in  Terre 
Haute.  Ind.  "But  everyone  was  scared  of 
him.  He  decided  how  long  you  lived." 

One  12-year-old  Jewish  boy  held  a  special 
faadiuition:  Marc  Berkowitz  had  blond  liair, 
blue  eyes  and  a  twin  sister.  Franoeaca.  SS 
officers  on  the  lookout  for  lab  rats  periced 
up  when  their  mother  shouted,  "KOI  me, 
but  not  my  twins!"  Immediately,  they  were 
brought  to  Meng^e,  and  the  experiments 
began. 
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Berkowitz  was  ordered  to  disrobe  and  lie 
on  a  table.  Fluid  was  drawn  from  hto  spine. 
"My  whole  body  was  burning,  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew  I  was  fighting  back  fainting," 
recalto  the  53-year-old  retired  New  York  fur- 
niture T»i— wn  physically  disabled  from 
hto  days  at  Auschwitz.  He  heard  a  whimper 
and  reached  out  to  comfort  hto  sister.  She 
lay  on  the  next  table. 

At  times,  Mengele  was  almost  gentle.  He 
p^ted  Berkowitz  on  the  head  as  a  nurse 
m<q>ped  hto  brow.  Sometimes,  he  even 
apologized.  "I'm  sorry  we  tiave  to  do  this, 
but  the  pain  will  go  away,"  he  said. 

Yet  if  hto  "guinea  pigs  passed  out,  or 
fought  back,  he  eliminated  tliem."  says 
Berkowitz,  who  watched  bloody  bundles  car- 
ried out  of  the  lab.  Ever  stoic,  BerkowiU 
fought  to  detach  liimself  from  the  pain,  and 
did  as  be  was  told.  Once,  he  stood  on  hto 
head  for  hours  without  paasing  out.  He  was 
prodded,  punctured  and  poked.  He  was 
dunked  in  a  steel  vat  of  freezing  water  while 
Mengele  lab  technicians  monitored  hto 
plummeting  body  temperature. 

At  last,  when  he  was  pulled  out  alive. 
Mengele  strutted  about  the  lab  in  ecstasy.  - 
He  liked  Berkowltz's  attitude.  "You're  the 
type  of  boy  I've  been  looking  for,"  he  said. 
"You're  setting  sn  example.  The  other  chil- 
dren are  behaving  themselves.  We're  getting 
good  results." 

Berkowitz  Just  tried  to  obey,  intent  on 
living  from  "moment  to  moment,  second  to 
second."  So  pleased  was  the  doctor  with  hto 
star  guinea  pig  that  he  made  Berkowitz  hto 
"lauper,"  or  errand  boy.  He  taught  him 
German  songs,  recited  poetry.  Mengele 
loved  rlaiBriral  music  and  Berkowitz  hand- 
cranked  hto  Vlctrola.  shined  hto  booU  and 
harvested  hto  bnuseto  sprouts. 

But  Mengele's  moods  changed  like  the 
weather.  One  day,  Berkowitz  watched  him 
shoot  a  boy,  first  in  one  knee,  then  in  the 
other.  The  boy  was  weeping  as  Mengele 
grabbed  him  by  the  hair  and  gave  him  the 
coup  de  grace  with  a  bullet  in  the  brain.  Hto 
sin:  he'd  wandered  away  from  hto  liarradcs. 

"You  Imow  he  had  no  business  over 
there."  said  Mengele.  He  asked  Berkowitz  if 
he'd  done  "something  wrong"  in  shooting 
the  boy,  but  didn't  wait  for  an  answer.  "You 
have  to  respect  the  laws  of  tbe  place."  be 
said. 

All  the  time,  the  crematoriums  were  run- 
ning. Twins  who  survived  tbe  experiments 
were  spared,  of  course,  treated  like  prize  pet 
rabbits.  But  if  one  in  a  pair  died,  Mengele 
killed  the  other  to  compare  autopdes. 

In  other  experiments,  he  snatched  babies 
frtun  mothers  and  tried  to  diange  the  color 
of  their  eyes  and  hair,  then  killed  them  by 
injection.  "What's  the  difference  if  you 
make  black  eyes  out  of  blue  eyes?"  he  asked 
one  mother,  then  tried  it  with  her  chfld.  It 
died. 

Witnesses  liave  also  told  German  prosecu- 
tors: 

He  offered  candy  to  two  sets  of  twin  girls, 
then  shot  them  in  the  neck,  castrated  or 
steriUzed  "about  100  male  prisoners."  rou- 
tinely tossed  babies  into  ovens  alive  and 
wired  inmates  with  electrodes  to  test  their 
threshold  for  electric  shock. 

To  boost  hto  labor  force,  be  ordered  preg- 
nant women  <mto  their  backs,  then  stomped 
them  imtO  they  aborted.  Once,  be  promised 
a  special  milk  porridge  for  all  expectant 
mothers  who  signed  up,  then  gassed  them 
all.  He  also  gassed  a  barra^s  that  included 
some  of  hto  former  professors,  all  Jews. 

"We  caUed  him  the  'death  doctor.' "  says 
survivor  Ernest  Michel.  61,  of  New  York 
City,  who  once  escorted  eigbt  Jewish  women 
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to  Mengele's  lab  aa  an  orderly.  When  he 
hauled  them  away,  two  were  dead,  two  were 
in  a  coma,  another  had  to  be  disconnected 
from  an  electroshock  machine. 

Spared  for  his  elegant  penmanship. 
Michel  was  ordered  to  rewrite  medical  histo- 
ry. "Heart  attack,"  he  wrote  day  after  day 
to  cover  up  the  true  cause  of  death.  "Our 
biggest  fear  was  that  no  one  would  be  left 
alive  to  tell  what  really  happened."  he  says. 

As  one  of  Mengele's  pets,  Berkowltz  was 
there  in  1944  when  his  keeper  exploded  over 
a  report  of  lice  among  the  Gypsies.  "I'm  sick 
and  tired  of  these  filthy,  diseased  pigs." 
Mengele  ranted.  "I've  been  trying  to  keep 
this  camp  clean,  and  I'm  fighting  a  losing 
batUe!" 

His  solution:  send  the  whole  barraclcs  to 
the  gas  chambers,  and  700  Oypsies  were 
marched  off  to  be  "disinfected"  forever. 
One  German  officer  nodded  at  Berkowltz.  a 
witness  to  his  rage.  Said  Mengele.  "Don't 
worry,  he's  one  of  us.  If  we  had  more  boys 
like  him,  we  would  have  won  the  war." 

Mengele  liked  to  test  Berkowltz,  probing 
for  the  secret  of  his  endurance.  Once,  he  or- 
dered Berkowltz  to  swim  with  the  SS  men 
who  nearly  drowned  him  for  sport.  To  retest 
his  courage,  it  was  back  to  the  pool. 

When  his  mother's  barraclcs  was  marched 
off  to  the  gas  chamber.  Mengele  conjured 
an  errand  so  Berkowltz  could  take  a  last 
talk  with  Helen  Berkowltz.  For  Mengele,  it 
was  just  another  experiment,  the  Angel  of 
Death  testing  the  faith  of  a  Jew. 

"So, "  asked  Mengele  later,  "do  you  still 
believe  in  Ood?" 

"I've  lost  almost  everything,"  replied 
Berkowltz,  "but  one  thing  I  have  not  lost  is 
God.  You  can  take  everything  from  me,  but 
you  cannot  take  my  God." 

Mengele  reached  for  his  revolver.  It  was 
bolstered  in  black  leather,  hanging  over  a 
chair.  He  unsnap{>ed  one  button.  He  un- 
snapped  the  other.  He  stared  long  and  hard 
at  his  gofer. 

"You  gave  the  right  answer,"  he  said.  He 
nodded  at  his  boots.  "I  want  a  good  shine 
today.  I  have  very  important  things  to  tend 
to." 

Berkowltz  walked  outside.  Smoke  was 
belching  thick  and  black.  He  was  thinking, 
"I'm  only  12,  but  I'd  better  say  Kaddish 
(the  prayer  for  the  dead)  for  my  mother.  I 
don't  know  if  I'll  be  around  to  say  it  tomor- 
row." 

Our  Christmas  Eve  1944,  with  the  Rus- 
sians advancing  on  the  eastern  front.  Men- 
gele found  Berkowltz  in  the  washroom.  A 
light  snow  was  falling.  Pausing  at  the  door, 
flanked,  by  two  SS  guards,  he  wished  him 
well.  Mengele  seemed  almost  wistful. 
"Adieu,"  he  said.  And  that  was  the  last  time 
Berkowltz  saw  him. 

Everyone  has  an  answer,  a  rumor,  a 
theory,  a  cold  lead,  an  excuse. 

"I've  [barely]  missed  him  five  times,"  says 
Wiesenthal.  He  has  bagged  1,100  war  crimi- 
nals in  his  lifetime  without  ever  getting  as 
close  to  Mengele  as  the  Jeweler's  wife. 

Christmas  1963.  Wiesenthal  got  tipped  off 
in  a  letter:  Mengele,  Hotel  American,  Milan. 
He  flew  there  with  a  German  prosecutor. 
Said  the  manager,  "Yesterday,  he  left."  In 
Torremolinos,  Spain,  he  missed  him  by  two 
dajrs:  at  the  Rome  airport,  by  mere  hours. 

Later,  a  group  of  Auschwitz  avengers 
called  the  "Committee  of  12"  tracked  him  to 
the  Hotel  Tyrol  near  the  thriving  German 
colony  of  Hohenau  in  eastern  Paraguay. 
They  planned  to  spirit  him  to  Frankfurt  to 
stand  trial.  His  alias  that  time:  Dr.  Fritz 
Fischer.  They  burst  into  room  26.  but  he 
was  gone.  Minutes  before,  Herr  Fischer  got 
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a  phone  call,  said  the  manager,  raced  down 
the  stairs  with  his  pajamas  on  under  his 
suit,  and  vanished  in  the  night. 

Intelligence  tips  put  Mengele  in  Chile  18 
months  ago:  in  Paraguay's  German-speak- 
ing Mennonlte  villages  on  the  Bolivian 
border  as  recently  as  last  year:  in  Uruguay 
six  months  ago. 

South  American  governments,  rubbed  raw 
by  complaints  that  they're  sheltering  the 
fled  legions  of  the  Nazis,  deny  It  all. 

Says  the  Chilean  Embassy  press  officer 
"We  had  one  Nazi  war  criminal,  and  that 
was  plenty."  That  would  have  been  the  late 
Walter  Rauff ,  the  SS  general  who  conceived 
and  operated  mobile  gas  chambers  used  to 
exterminate  Jews.  He  recently  died  in  his 
sleep  after  running  a  fishing  boat  for  years, 
under  his  own  name,  out  of  Puerto  Pro- 
venir.  Chile's  supreme  court  denied  his  ex- 
tradition request  on  a  technicality.  Another 
extradition  request  was  denied  in  1959  by 
Argentina,  on  grounds  that  it  was  written  in 
German,  not  Spanish.  And  not  till  1970  did 
Paraguay  concede  Mengele  had  been  natu- 
ralized years  before. 

"The  last  photograph  is  1963  in  Asim- 
cion,"  says  Wiesenthal  by  phone  from 
Vienna.  "We  don't  know  his  [new]  alias." 

What  of  rumors  he  may  have  undergone 
plastic  surgery?  Wiesenthal  doubts  it;  no 
Nazi  war  criminal  he  caught  ever  went 
under  the  knife.  What  about  the  report  of 
postcards  sent  to  friends  from  Portugal? 
Does  Wiesenthal  say  this  is  a  Nazi  disinfor- 
mation trick  to  blur  the  trail? 

Or  CIA  files  portraying  Mengele  as  a  co- 
caine warlord,  dealing  under  the  name  Dr. 
Henrique  Wollman?  "A  stupid  story."  Wie- 
senthal scoffs.  "He  doesn't  need  the 
money." 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  way,  if  he 
can  rely  on  rich  Nazi  friends  and  the  family 
conglomerate,  Karl  Mengele  &  Sons,  with 
offices  in  Paraguay,  Argentiiw  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

A  $1  million  bounty  was  offered  last  week 
by  unnamed  donors  in  Los  Angeles  after 
lesser  amounts  did  no  good. 

He  remains  at  bay,  a  fugitive  with  all  the 
glamour  of  an  emissary  from  hell,  merely 
yapped  at  by  the  hounds  of  Justice,  and  my- 
thologized  by  Hollywood  in  two  movies, 
"Marathon  Man"  and  "The  Boys  From 
BrazU." 

Mengele  was  bom  March  16.  1911.  in 
Guenzburg,  Germany,  the  tliird  son  of  a 
wealthy  farm  machinery  manufacturer.  At 
24.  he  Joined  Hitler's  "Brown  Shirts,"  the 
Nazi  Party  three  years  later. 

He  studied  anthropology  and  zoology  in 
Munich,  hatching  a  fascination  for  genetics, 
which  was  further  fueled  at  the  Institute 
for  Genetic  Purification  in  Frankfurt.  In 
1938,  he  graduated  from  medical  school, 
married  Irene  Maria  Schoenbein,  Joined  the 
Waffen  SS  and  became  the  Auschwitz  camp 
phsrslcian. 

Their  son  Rolf  was  bom  at  Auschwitz  in 
1944. 

Like  other  Nazis  in  the  early  days  after 
the  war,  he  made  little  effort  to  hide  his 
identity. 

But  at  least  two  UJB.  Army  veterans  say 
they  believe  he  was  in  U.S.  custody  at  one 
time.  A  retired  California  aerospace  engi- 
neer. Walter  Kempthome,  says  soldiers  put 
a  redfaced  prisoner  through  calesthenics 
around  July  10,  1945. 

"This  here's  the  bastard  who  sterilized 
3,000  women  at  Auschwitz,"  said  one.  as  a 
man  fitting  Mengele's  description  huffed 
and  puffed.  Kempthome  was  19.  a  private 
at  the  Idar-Oberstein  detention  camp  in  oc- 
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cupled  Germany,  where  Nazis  were  interro- 
gated after  the  war. 

Guards  sometimes  trotted  them  outside 
for  ftin  and  games,  including  a  charade 
called  "Luftwaffe":  Prisoners  were  ordered 
to  run  around  in  circles  "spitting  like  a 
plane,"  says  Richard  Schwarz.  59.  a  retired 
government  labor  lawyer  in  Washington. 
D.C.  As  a  young  private,  he  put  a  Nazi  he 
now  believes  was  Mengele  through  the  drill, 
"pats  on  the  fanny"  and  all. 

""Presumably,  it  was  Mengele."  recalls 
Schwarz,  who  never  heard  the  mien's  name, 
but  has  war  correspondence  Indicating  he 
wrote  friends  about  Just  such  a  doctor.  And 
the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  in  Los  Ange- 
les, which  hunts  data  on  Nazi  war  criminals 
and  supports  Holocaust  studies,  turned  up 
the  two  soldiers,  along  with  a  U.S.  Army  dis- 
patch from  an  intelligence  officer  who 
refers  to  an  account  of  Mengele's  arrest  in 
1947. 

"We're  searching  our  records  of  that 
camp,"  says  Lt.  Col.  Craig  McNab,  an  Army 
spokesman.  "You've  got  to  understand, 
Mengele  wasn't  on  top  of  anyone's  list  back 
then.  In  1945,  he  was  a  doctor  way  off  in  the 
wilds  of  Poland." 

And  by  the  19SOs,  he  was  long  gone.  In 
South  America,  the  chase  began,  a  slow  and 
frustrating  pursuit  Diplomatic  channels 
yielded  nothing.  Everything  grew  vague. 

laser  Harel.  Israel's  secret  service  chief 
who  pulled  off  the  daring  snatch  of  Eich- 
mann  from  Buenos  Aires  in  1960,  eyed  Men- 
gele, too,  but  didn't  want  to  risk  losing  Elch- 
mann,  he  once  wrote.  Afterwards,  Israeli 
agents  tracked  down  his  house  in  a  middle- 
class  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  he  was 
gone.  They  traced  him  to  Paraguay.  There, 
It  was  believed,  he  was  protected  by  Presi- 
dent Alfredo  Stroeaaner,  the  right-wing 
strong  man  who  took  power  in  1954,  son  of 
an  immigrant  German  cavalry  officer.  It 
was  easy  to  hide  in  a  remote  Callfomla-size 
coimtry  with  only  two  million  people  and  a 
gossipy  capital  where  word  travels  fast 
when  outsiders  come  sniffing  around. 

There  was  also  plenty  of  camouflage  from 
German  colonies  to  the  east,  where  lush, 
rolling  hills  between  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  rivers  lured  refugees  of  the  Third 
Reich  to  drive  Mengele  tractors  around 
some  of  the  world's  most  fertile  subtropical 
farmland. 

It  was  there  Mengele  was  sighted  in  the 
'608,  from  Pedro  Juan  Caballero.  a  coffee- 
growing  town  to  the  north,  to  Hohenau,  a 
farming  village  to  the  south.  Israeli  agents 
staked  out  a  hideout  in  a  heavily  fortified 
farmhouse  nearby  In  the  early  '60s,  but 
ruled  out  a  commando  raid.  There  was  no 
airport  nearby  to  pull  off  an  Entebbe,  and 
Israel  couldn't  afford  any  diplomatic  casual- 
ties: the  Eichmann  affair  has  ended  their 
honeymoon. 

Agents  kept  up  their  search  in  Asuncion 
and  the  interior,  then  lost  Mengele  across 
the  border  in  Brazil,  according  to  heavily 
edited  CIA  files  released  last  week.  Accounts 
also  surfaced  of  assorted  avengers  on  the 
loose,  and  someone  apparently  mistook  a 
man  for  Mengele.  He  was  found  beaten  to 
death,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  an  ex-Nazi  sol- 
dier. 

Diplomacy  offered  another  route  for  fru- 
stration. When  West  Germany's  envoy  pro- 
tested in  1965  that  Mengele's  citizenship 
was  invalid,  Stroeasner  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ploded In  rage.  ""Once  a  Paraguayan  always 
a  Paraguayan!"  he  shouted,  pounding  the 
table. 

Especially  when  the  citizenship  papers  are 
signed  by  old  Stroessner  friends  like  Alejan- 
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dro  von  Eckstein,  a  Russian  emigre  who 
fought  alongside  Stroeasner  in  the  Chaoo 
War  with  Bolivia,  and  who  stUl  advises  Par- 
agiiayan  intelligence  services. 

At  the  American  Embassy  at  Asuncion, 
there  were  frequent  rumors  of  Martin  Bor- 
mann  alive  and  well,  but  never  Mengele,  re- 
calls A.  Dane  Bowen.  political  officer  until 
1964.  Besides:  '"Hunting  Nazi  war  criminals 
wasn't  our  big  preoccupation." 

In  those  6mv%.  Mengele  lived  openly,  sun- 
ning at  a  villa  a  half-mile  from  the  embassy 
and  scouting  for  land  in  Alta  Parana.  Just 
across  the  Argentine  border,  reportedly 
working  as  an  auto  mechanic  northeast  of 
Asuncion  near  the  Brazilian  border.  "Recur- 
ring rumers"  said  that  Mengele  was  at  a 
"well-guarded  ranch,  either  near  Encama- 
cion.  in  eastern  Paraguay,  or  in  Chaco,  and 
that  he  is  protected  by  Stroessner,"  said  a 
1972  CIA  report. 

Veterans  of  the  Asuncion  diplomatic  corps 
say  Mengele  socialized  with  later  Nazi 
Luftwaffe  ace  Hans  Ulrich-Rudel  reputed 
mastermind  of  Odessa,  the  secret  under- 
ground that  reaetUed  fleeing  Nazis  In  South 
America.  Rudel  was  a  fixture  at  diplomatic 
receptions,  a  favorite  of  Stroeasner.  and  a 
representative  for  German  firms. 

His  dealings  also  included  substantial  pay- 
menU  to  Stroeasner's  son.  says  Paris-baaed 
Nazi  hunter  Beate  Klarafeld.  who.  along 
with  her  husband,  tracked  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nal Klaus  Altman  Barbie  to  Bolivia,  where 
he  lived  openly  as  a  govenunent  security 
consultant  before  his  extradition  to  France. 
She  claims  Rudel's  financial  docimients.  in 
her  fUes.  detaU  the  deals. 

""I  bumped  into  Rudel  all  over  the  place." 
says  Benjamin  Weiser  Varone,  71,  the 
former  Israeli  ambassador  who  made  it  a 
habit  to  befriend  those  like  the  Jeweler's 
wife  who  had  seen  Mengele.  He  met  Men- 
gele's lawyer,  dutifully  filing  such  reporta  to 
Tel  Aviv.  He  got  no  reply. 

"Israel  doesn't  expect  its  ambassadors  to 
be  Nazi  hunters."  he  says.  But  whenever 
Nazi  hunters  back  home  raised  a  fuss,  Para- 
guayan officials  called  Varone  on  the 
carpet.  "They  would  call  me  to  express  the 
di^leasure  of  their  president."  sajrs  the  re- 
tired diplomat  turned  writer,  who  lives  in 
BrooUine.  Mass.  "But  they  never  denied  he 
was  there." 

Naturally.  Varone  was  a  magnet  for  mer- 
cenaries and  crackpots  chasing  the  doctor. 
His  standard  line:  "Go  across  the  street. 
The  Germans  have  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest."  His  Job  was  to  keep  Paraguay's  cru- 
cial U.N.  Security  Council  vote  in  Israel's 
comer.  He  charmed,  he  cajoled,  he  got  it. 
even  as  Mengele  was  seen  around  town. 

Later,  in  1978.  the  U.S.  Embassy  beard  he 
frequented  the  Caballo  Blanco,  or  White 
Horse,  a  favorite  German  restaurant  down- 
town. And  a  BBC  crew  with  a  hidden  mike 
captiuvd  a  Nazi  boasting  of  playing  cards 
with  the  doctor. 

"Mengele?  Oh.  yes.  he's  around,  but  we 
don't  know  quite  where.  He  comes  and 
goes."  officials  would  reply  whenever  Am- 
bassador Robert  White  brought  it  up. 

So.  why  wasn't  he  arrested— or  some- 
thing? "Because  he  wasn't  wanted  all  that 
much,"  says  White,  who  fUed  his  Mengele 
tales  with  the  SUte  Department  and  got  no 
reply.  "We  did  report  on  It,  but  there  was 
never  much  Interest  expressed  by  Washing- 
ton in  any  way." 

Still,  such  accounts  irriUted  officials  in 
the  remote  haven  for  rightwing  refugees. 
""Bob,  how  can  we  polish  up  our  image?"  he 
was  often  asked. 

His  whereabouts  has  mystified  them  since 
1962,  when  Germany's  first  extradition  re- 
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quest  arrived.  But  if  a  hideout  can  be  found, 
they  promise  to  dispatch  a  posse.  "We  have 
made  a  full  invesUffitlon  and  found  no  trace 
of  Mengele  in  Paraguay,"  says  the  embassy 
press  attache.  "We  believe  he  is  not  there 
anymore." 

Horrors  like  the  Holocaust  make  Every- 
man a  philosopher.  Questions  beget  more 
questions.  If  Mengele  is  never  caught,  does 
that  mean  you  can  do  unfi>eakable  things  in 
this  life  and  escape  Justice?  Or  if  he  is  put 
on  trial,  will  that  mean  good  finally  tri- 
umphed over  evil? 

On  Jan.  27.  1945,  Berkowltz  and  bis  sister 
were  liberated  by  the  Russians,  after  surviv- 
ing a  death  march  in  the  freeing  cold.  And 
three  years  later,  after  stints  in  refugee 
camps,  they  wound  up  in  America,  sole  sur- 
vivors of  a  family  of  nine. 

Berkowltz  washed  dishes  in  New  Yoric, 
sold  furniture,  shrugged  off  the  pain  of  a 
crumbling  spine  and  fought  to  understand. 
With  Eva  Kor,  he  started  a  support  group 
for  Auschwitz  twins  called  Candles.  So  far, 
about  120  have  come  forward.  20  from  the 
States.  Many  testified  at  a  mock  trial  for 
Mengele  In  Jerusalem  last  month. 

If  Mengele  is  ever  arrested.  Berkowltz 
wants  to  ask  him  some  questions.  ""I  would 
like  to  ask  him  exactly  what  he  did  to  his 
guinea  pigs,  so  we  can  get  medical  help,"  he 
says.  "We  are  like  a  puzzle.  We  have  to  be 
put  back  together  piece  by  piece." 

Ambivalent  about  revenge,  he  would 
prefer  a  trial.  He  doesn't  hate  Mengele.  And 
he  reflects  that  he  is  still  bis  errand  boy: 
"You  see,  he  never  dismissed  me." 

Says  Wiesenthal:  "Look,  the  life  of  Men- 
gele is  without  importance.  After  so  many 
years,  criminals  turn  into  witnesses.  How 
can  you  punish  somebody  for  the  deaths  of 
400.000  people?  If  he  is  caught  and  gets  life. 
he'U  probably  serve  only  a  few  years  before 
he  dies.  That  will  end  up  to  be  a  few  seconds 
per  victim. 

But  if  Mengele  is  sent  to  the  gallows.  ':the 
survivors  should  do  it."  says  BeAowitz. 

Now  Mengele  is  hot,  everyone's  favorite 
villain.  It's  only  taken  40  years.  In  South 
America,  there  are  those  who  can  look  on  it 
as  a  trend,  not  unlike  other  trends,  a  sort  of 
nostalgia  craze. 

"There  are  people  out  there  willing  to  seU 
you  Bormann's  bones  and  Mengele's  hacien- 
da." says  New  York  lawyer  Gerald  Posner, 
whose  research  forays  draw  Nazi  brokers 
like  flies.  "The  minute  they  hear  an  Ameri- 
can is  hunting  Nazis,  their  ears  perk  up  and 
their  waUeU  get  itchy." 

He's  q>umed  diaries,  rings  and  memora- 
bilia. How  about  Mengele's  original  finger- 
print card?  asked  a  Brazilian  cop.  Only  $500. 
Or  recent  photos,  whispered  an  ex-Nazi  offi- 
cer over  mint  tea  at  the  Hotel  Mansour  In 
Casablanca— after  plastic  surgery.  A  mere 
five  grand.  Or,  maybe  you  like  Mengele's  SS 
ring,  very  cheap:  $1,000.  said  the  Argentine 
lawyer. 

The  flea  market  sells  such  rings  by  the 
trayful.  swastika  and  all.  $3  apiece.* 


CUT  OFF  PRIVATE  AID  TO  THE 
CONTRAS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCALIPOUnA 
IH  Tta  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1985 
m  Mr.    LEVINE    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,   today   I   and   Congressman 
IfACH  are  introducing  legislation  to 
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amend  the  Neutrality  Act  to  prohibit 
private  assistance  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try if  the  Congress  has  prohibited  the 
use  of  covert  assistance  for  such  oper- 
ations. 

This  legislation  wiU  establish  the 
sound  principle  that  once  Congress 
enacts  clear  foreign  policy  legislation, 
it  must  not  be  imdermined  by  private 
citizens  conducting  a  contrary  foreign 
policy.  The  immediate  impact  of  our 
legislation  would  be  to  prohibit  private 
assistance  to  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

From  1981  to  the  summer  of  1984 
the  United  States  provided  some  $80 
million  in  aid  to  the  Contras.  The 
House  has  voted  three  times  to  cut  off 
such  aid.  and  the  1985  continuing  reso- 
lution contains  provisions  cutting  off 
aid  to  the  Contras. 

Last  fall  reports  began  appearing  in 
the  media  of  increasing  private  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras.  Spokesmen  for 
the  groups  providing  this  assistance 
have  acknowledged  that  private  Amer- 
ican funding  assists  Contra  military 
operations  in  training  and  at  base 
camps.  Other  reports  have  suggested  a 
pattern  of  broader  operations,  includ- 
ing American  assistance  in  combat. 
Reports  revealed  that  private  aid  to 
the  Contras  might  be  as  high  as  $17 
million  over  the  past  year. 

This  has  become  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  me.  ElxMing  law,  through 
the  Neutrality  Act,  prohibits  sumort 
of  or  participation  in  military  expedi- 
tions against  foreign  governments  that 
are  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 
The  intent  of  the  act  is  that  the 
United  States  not  be  the  site  of  con- 
spiracies and  preparations  for  attacks 
against  foreign  countries  with  whom 
the  United  States  is  at  peace.  Al- 
though private  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras could  weU  be  a  violation  of  cur- 
rent law,  this  administration  has 
chosen  to  look  the  other  way.  inter- 
preting the  law  quite  narrowly. 

Instead.  Presid^t  Reagan  has  been 
using  very  tough  language  about  the 
Sandlntff*^"  He  has  referred  to  the 
Contras  as  "freedom  fighters  strug- 
gling for  liberty  and  democracy,"  and 
as  "the  moral  equivalent  of  our 
Founding  Fathers."  Yet,  two  separate 
reports  issued  this  month,  one  by  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
with  the  International  Human  Rights 
Law  Group,  and  another  by  Americas 
Watch,  described  a  distinct  pattern  of 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Con- 
tras that  include  attacks  on  civilian 
targets  resulting  to  the  killing  of  un- 
armed men,  women,  children  and  the 
elderljr;  premeditated  acts  of  brutality 
including  rape,  beatings,  mutilation 
and  torture;  individual  and  mass  kid- 
napping of  civilians;  assaults  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  targets  such  as  farms, 
cooperatives,  food  storage  facilities, 
and  health  centers;  and  kidnapping. 
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intimidation  and  even  murder  of  reli- 
gious leaders  who  support  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  voting  to  cut  off  covert  aid  to  the 
Contras.  Congress  has  clearly  estab- 
lished American  policy  on  this  issue. 
By  attempting  to  send  private  aid  to 
the  Contras,  private  individuals  and 
groups  are  doing  nothing  less  than 
thwarting  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  Congress  has  valid  national  se- 
curity interests  in  insuring  the  success 
of  its  policy.  It  has  made  a  key  deci- 
sion in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  and 
it  has  the  constitutional  prerogative  to 
do  so.  In  cutting  off  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, Congress  has  validly  exercised 
one  of  its  most  significant  foreign 
policy  powers,  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Once  Congress  has  acted  in  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  fashion  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy,  it  contravenes  Amer- 
ican Interests  at  home  and  abroad  to 
allow  private  citizens  to  conduct  their 
own  individual  foreign  policies  which 
undermine  congressional  intent.  This 
legislation  would  put  an  end  to  that 
practice. 

This  is  an  important  bill,  and  I  hope 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  cosponsor 
it. 

The  text  of 'the  bill  foUows: 

H.R.  1M9 

A  Bill  to  prohibit  private  aaalatance  for  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operatlona  In  a  for- 
eign country  If  the  Congress  haa  prohibit- 
ed the  use  of  covert  assistance  for  such  op- 
erations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assevMetl. 

SBCnON  I.  PBIVATI  ABSIOTANCK  FOR  MIUTABY 
OR  PARAMIUTARY  OPERATIONS  IN 
CERTAIN  COUNTRIES  OR  FOR  0B8IC- 
NATBO  mTBRNATIONAL  TERRORISTS. 

(a)  PROHiarnoHS  on  Csktaim  Piivate  As- 
sisTAiicB.— Chapter  45  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  relatinc  to  foreign  relations.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 
ItTI.  Private  SMlstaacc  for  military  or  pvaMili- 

lary  oyctatloiu  In  certain  eoiintrica 

"(a)  PmoHiBrnoH.— Whoever,  being  a 
person  described  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  furnishes  any  money,  goods,  or  serv- 
ices with  the  Intent  of  aaalsting  any  group 
to  encage  In  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations In  a  designated  foreisn  country  shall 
be  punished  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Attemfw.— Whoever,  being  a  person 
described  in  subaection  (d)  of  this  secUon, 
attempts  to  engage  in  the  conduct  prohibit- 
ed by  subaection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
punished  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(C)  I>E8I0NATED  FOREIGN  COUirrRIBS.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— a  foreign  country  is  a 
designated  foreign  country  for  purposes  of 
this  section  if  there  Is  a  sUtutory  prohibi- 
tion on  United  States  covert  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  that  country. 

"(2)  DEFINITIOW  OP  STATtnORT  PROHIBI- 
TION.—As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'statutory  prohibition'  means  a  prohibition 
enacted  by  the  Congress  which  Is  In  effect 
when  the  violation  of  thU  section  occurs. 

"(3)  DEFINmON  OP  COVERT  ASSISTANCE.— AS 

used  in  this  section,  the  term  'United  SUtes 
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covert  aaaistanoe'  means  assistance  provided 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment  Involved  in  intelligence  activi- 
ties (regardless  of  whether  the  prohibition 
specifically  refers  to  any  such  agency). 

"(d)  Persons  C^overed.- A  person  Is  cov- 
ered by  this  section  If — 

"(1)  that  person  engages  In  any  conduct  in 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  furtherance  of  an 
offense  described  In  this  section;  or 

"(3)  that  person  is  a  United  States  citiaen 
regardleas  of  where  the  conduct  prohibited 
by  this  section  occurs. 

"(e)  Penalty.— Whoever  violates  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years,  or 
both". 

(b)  CoNPORMnro  Ameiiiikent.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  45  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"971.  Private  assistance  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  In  certain 
countriea.".* 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  PROHIBIT 
GREENMAIL 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

oPMnnncaoTA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSKHTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
business  phenomena  have  attracted 
the  volume  of  mass-media  attention  as 
has  the  subject  of  hostile  takeovers. 

Just  about  every  major  newspaper 
and  news  magazine  have  published 
newsstorles  and  Indepth  features  on 
the  corporations  and  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  takeovers.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  takeovers  has  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  impact  of  takeov- 
ers on  the  national  economy,  credit 
markets,  the  employees  of  the  target 
companies,  and  the  community  in 
which  the  acquired  corporations  have 
operations. 

As  a  defense  to  hostile  takeovers, 
the  boards  of  target  corporations  have 
Increasingly  relied  upon  the  practice 
of  "greenmall,"  the  repurchase  at  a 
substantial  above-market  premium  of 
the  target  shares  held  by  the  bidder/ 
raider  in  the  takeover. 

The  practice  depletes  target  treasur- 
ies, provides  the  raiders  who  are  mi- 
nority shareholders  with  an  opportu- 
nity denied  other  shareholders,  and 
encourages  further  takeover  attempts 
In  the  hope  that  future  targets  will  be 
forced  to  make  greenmall  pajrments. 

William  C.  Norris,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Control 
Data  Corp..  headquartered  in  Minne- 
apolis. MN,  is  one  of  the  leaders 
among  corporate  executives  speaking 
out  against  the  practice  of  greenmall. 
The  New  York  Times  of  Simday. 
March  3,  presented  a  compelling,  con- 
cise case  against  greenmaU  and  in 
favor  of  congressional  action  to  pro- 
hibit greenmall.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  carefully  thoughtout 
views  of  Mr.  Norris  and  to  Join  with 
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me  and  many  of  our  colleagues  in  scru- 
tinising the  practice  of  greenmall  as 
we  consider  the  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  regulate,  and  possibly  prohib- 
it, this  practice. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3, 1085] 

ENonoa  ORESNHAn. 

(By  William  C.  Norris) 

On  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  I  picked  up 
a  newspaper  and  discovered  in  the  business 
secUon  that  my  company  might  be  the 
target  of  a  takeover  attempt.  It  caught  my 
attention.  But  It  was  no  surprise. 

Control  Data.  like  almost  every  company 
in  America,  no  matter  how  large,  is  vulnera- 
ble to  the  tidal  wave  of  hoctUe  takeovers 
that  we  have  seen  In  recent  years.  Some 
may  find  this  ironic.  For  more  than  10 
years,  as  a  critic  of  corporate  raiders,  stock- 
market  speculators,  opportunistic  bankers, 
lawyers,  arbitrageurs  and  other  power- 
hungry  players  in  the  real-money  monopoly 
game  of  hostile  takeoven,  I  have  argued 
that  such  takeovers  loot  corporate  treasur- 
ies, cheat  shareholders  and  undermine  our 
ability  to  compete  In  world  markeU.  I  have 
warned  that  they  lead  to  the  misuse  of  cap- 
ital; force  management  to  sacrifice  long- 
term  strategy  and  the  development  of  new 
producU  and  services  for  short-term  gains; 
Inhibit  Innovation,  and  cause  Job  losses  and 
economic  uphea\'al  that  disrupt  the  lives  of 
employers  and  communities. 

Nobody  seems  to  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion. Last  year,  for  example,  a  record 
number  of  companies  repurchased  their 
own  shares.  Many  did  so  as  a  defensive 
measure  against  real  or  Implied  takeover 
threats,  paying  a  higher-than-market  price 
to  buy  back  stock  from  an  unwanted  suitor 
and  thereby  coining  a  new  word  In  the  cor- 
porate lexicon— "greenmall."  a  form  of  le- 
galised banditry  that  has  mainly  rewarded 
lU  practitioners. 

Tiie  Inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  hostile 
takeovers  are  undermining  our  economic 
system  and  our  competitiveness.  But  there 
Is  some  ray  of  hope:  sUtutes  enacted  at  the 
sute  level.  Including  Ohio  and  Minnesota. 
The  most  Important  component  of  the  Min- 
nesoU  law  Is  a  requirement  that  the  acquir- 
ing company  publicly  disclose  lU  plans  and 
goals  for  the  target  company.  Its  employees 
and  the  communities  In  which  they  live. 
This  is  obviously  a  critical  requirement  in 
unwanted  takeovers.  But  I  also  believe  that 
even  In  the  case  of  friendly  combinations, 
the  acquisition  should  not  be  consummated 
If  the  negative  aspecU  of  the  takeover 
cannot  be  resolved  in  an  economically  and 
socially  acceptable  manner. 

What  we  need  now  is  Federal  reform 
along  the  same  lines:  a  national  response  to 
the  economic  and  social  damage  caused  by 
hostile  takeovers. 

The  damage  Is  real.  Recently,  for  exam- 
ple, a  New  Jersey  company  called  EdudaU 
tried  to  take  over  a  MlnneaoU  company 
called  Scientific  Computers.  Scientific  Com- 
puters had  about  250  employees  and  earned 
$1.2  mlUlon  on  sales  of  $14.9  million  in  fiscal 
19M.  Edudata.  by  contrast,  had  few  employ- 
ees, virtually  no  track  record  and  had  been 
losing  money.  In  another  case,  Cardiff  Ac- 
quisitions came  after  Conwed,  a  MinnesoU- 
based  forest  producU  company. 

Both  of  these  takeover  attempU  would 
have  succeeded  had  It  not  been  for  the  Mln- 
nesoU  law.  a  law  promoted  by  business, 
labor,  academe  and  sUte  government,  and 
upheld  by  Federal  district  and  appellate 
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courts.  Cardiff,  for  example,  failed  in  iU 
first  attempt  to  acquire  Conwed.  It  later 
Buooeeded.  but  only  after  raising  lU  bid  by 
one-third. 

Yet  even  with  the  aid  of  the  new  law,  com- 
panies can  pay  dearly  to  remain  independ- 
ent. Take  Scientific  Computers.  Before  the 
raid,  the  company  had  little  debt  and  a 
healthy  cash  reserve  of  $3.7  million.  But  It 
ultimately  paid  $6.4  million  to  buy  back 
stock  held  by  EdudaU  and  affiliates,  plus 
$500,000  in  attorneys'  fees,  by  borrowing  $4 
million  and  taking  the  rest  from  cash  re- 
serves. 

In  a  sense,  therefore.  Scientific  Comput- 
ers won.  But  even  In  losing,  EdudaU  made 
off  with  a  big  haul  of  cash,  and  the  lawyers 
got  their  cut.  And  there  were  hundreds  of 
small  losers.  The  long-term  stockholders  of 
Scientific  Computers  got  clobbered.  As  a 
result  of  the  cash  paid  out.  and  the  reduced 
earning  power  of  the  company,  their  shares 
are  now  worth  less.  The  company's  employ- 
ees lost  because  their  employer  was  left 
with  decreased  resources  with  which  to  com- 
pete In  the  marketplace.  Finally,  the  com- 
munity and  sUte  lost— for  the  reasons  cited 
here  and  because  capital  was  removed  from 
the  state. 

The  need  for  a  law  requiring  a  raider  to 
disclose  his  intentions  seems  obvious,  but 
it's  driven  home  when  you  read,  as  I  did,  a 
letter  from  an  employee  of  another  Minne- 
soU  target  of  a  hostile  takeover  attempt. 
The  employee  asked  why  dedicated  workers 
who  had  invested  both  money  and  lives  in 
the  company  were  not  entitled  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  raider's  plans  for  their  fu- 
tures. The  answer  we  cannot  responsibly 
Ignore  the  devasUtlng  effects  of  corporate 
raids  on  employees,  communities  and  the 
future  vitality  of  the  company  itself. 

Moreover,  if  we  faU  to  respond  quickly 
and  sensibly,  public  outrage  will  lead  to  pu- 
nitive and  Inflexible  legislation.  Before  this 
happens.  Congress  should  enact  a  law  that 
inhlbiU  hostile  takeovers  whUe  assuring 
some  flexibility  for  friendly  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions, which  can  be  critically  important 
to  our  competitive  strength. 

The  recently  enacted  MinnesoU  law  Is  a 
good  place  to  start.  In  the  meantime,  as  I 
have  made  clear  whenever  asked  about  a 
takeover  rumor.  "Anyone  who  tries  to  take 
over  C^ontrol  DaU  will  be  in  for  a  world- 
class  fight."* 


TONY  OLIVA  RETURNS  TO  THE 
TWINS 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 
•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  submit  the  following 
article  for  the  Record  on  behalf  of  my 
good  friend,  Tony  Ollva.  Tony,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  baseball  players 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  is  back  in  a  Min- 
nesota Twins  uniform  as  a  coach  and 
batting  instructor.  The  people  in  Min- 
nesota and  all  baseball  fans  are  glad  to 
see  that  Tony  has  returned  to  the  big 
leagues. 

Tony  Ollva  played  baseball  as  few 
others  could.  He  led  the  American 
League  in  batting  average  in  his  first 
two  seasons  in  the  major  leagues  and 
won  a  total  of  three  batting  crowns  in 
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his  first  eight  seasons.  He  also  led  the 
American  League  in  base  hiU  in  five  of 
his  first  eight  seasons.  Unfortunately 
for  Tony  and  baseball,  serious  knee  in- 
juries plagued  him  during  his  final 
five  seasons.  Were  it  not  for  those  in- 
juries, Tony  Ollva  would  be  a  shoo-in 
for  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame. 

I  want  to  welcome  my  friend  Tony 
Ollva  back  to  the  major  leagues  and 
honor  him  by  entering  the  following 
article  into  the  Ri(X>iu>. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (MN)  Star  A 

Tribune.  BCar.  3.  1985] 

Unobtxosivx  Ouva  Is  Making  a  Hit  With 

Twins 

(By  Howard  Sinker) 

Oauunx),   Fla.— His   presence   is  obvious 

without  being  threatening.  Whenever  there 

are  Twins  practldDg  their  hitting.  Tony 

Oliva  can  be  found  leaning  against  the  back 

of  the  batting  cage,  bat  in  hand,  offering 

tidbite. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  he  found  that 
Gary  Oaettl's  footwork  was  keeping  him 
from  pulling  the  ball.  And  that  Dave  Engle 
Isnt  aggressive  enough  when  hitting  to 
right  field.  And  that  Tim  Laudner  ought  to 
shorten  his  stride  or  hell  "miss  many  beau- 
tiful pitches." 

Ftor  Oliva,  being  the  Twins'  batting  coach 
marks  the  return  to  a  Job  be  thought  never 
should  have  been  taken  away.  He  was  re- 
placed after  the  1978  season  and  spent  the 
last  six  yean  as  a  minor  league  instructor, 
shuttling  from  Visalla  to  Toledo,  from  Ke- 
nosha to  Orlando,  trying  to  hone  raw  talent 
into  major  league  hitters. 

"I  was  disappointed.  If  you  don't  do  the 
Job,  you  shouldn't  belong  there.  But  I  was 
doing  the  Job,"  Ollva  said.  "The  three  years 
I  coached,  the  Twins  were  always  (doing 
well)  in  hitting.  Plus.  I'd  been  In  MinnesoU 
for  so  many  years  and  didn't  want  to  leave. 
But  what  would  have  happened  if  I  don't 
say  that  I'U  go?  I  wouldn't  have  a  Job." 

The  story,  aooonUng  to  former  owner 
Calvin  Oriffitb,  was  that  OUva,  43,  left  the 
Twins  at  the  insistence  of  then-manager 
Oene  Mauch.  "He  wanted  to  have  his  own 
people,  which  I  think  is  a  fallacy,"  Griffith 
said.  "I  think  the  owner  should  dictate  who 
the  coaches  are  going  to  be." 

Oliva  said  Orifflth  put  the  best  possible 
face  on  what  was  happening.  "Mi.  Griffith 
said  to  me.  'Tony,  I'm  going  to  bring  you 
back  one  day.  But  I  need  you  to  work  with 
the  younger  ballplayers  because  we're  not 
going  to  get  free  agents.  You're  the  best  one 
to  help  develop  ballplayers.'  I've  developed  a 
lot  of  the  players  who  are  here  right  now." 
The  players  aren't  complaining  about 
having  Oliva  replace  Jim  Lemon,  who  will 
become  the  Twins'  advance  scout. 

"Lemon  definitely  was  a  knowledgeable 
hitter  who  knew  the  basics  real  well,"  said 
first  baseman  Kent  Hrbek.  "But  I  don't 
think  he  knew  how  to  explain  them  that 
well.  I  can  imderstand  Tony.  Not  English- 
wise  all  the  time.  But  I  can  understand  bis 
approach  to  hitting  better. 

"Tony  works  with  what  you've  got.  He 
doesn't  try  to  change  you  and  make  you 
into  a  different  hitter.  We've  aU  gotten  here 
somehow.  Tony  Just  tries  to  make  certain 
minor  adjustments  instead  of  trying  to 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.  There's  only  so 
much  a  guy  can  tell  you  and  Tony  knows 
that." 

Said  Oliva:  "You're  not  going  to  tell  some 
guys  what  to  do,  no  matter  what.  When  you 
have  a  .300  hitter,  you  wait  for  him  to  come 
to  you  for  advice." 
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Tbat  wisdom  comes  flrstband.  Through  a 
IS-year  career  that  was  shortened  by  knee 
injuries,  OUva  bad  a  .304  average  and  was 
the  American  League  batting  champ  in  1964 
(.323).  1965  (.321)  and  1971  (.337).  He  re- 
mains tbe  only  player  ever  to  win  that  tlUe 
in  his  first  two  major  league  seasons. 

At  first,  though,  Griffith  wondered  how 
OUva  would  Toake  the  transition  to  coach- 
ing. "T(my  was  the  best  hitter  we  ever  had 
and  that's  what  worried  me  for  a  whUe,"  he 
said.  "He's  such  a  natural,  the  kind  of  guy 
who  could  Just  go  out  there  and  hit  the  ball 
out  of  the  park.  And  that  could  have  been 
the  trouble.  A  lot  of  the  people  with  that 
kind  of  abiUty  never  had  to  go  through  the 
challenge  of  having  to  learn." 

But  to  be  a  Twin  in  OUva's  days  was  to  be 
surrounded  by  those  who  took  their  swings 
seriously.  There  were  sluggers  and  hitters— 
and  OUva,  who  was  both. 

"In  the  early  1970b,  we  had  a  veteran 
team  and  everyone  would  help  one  an- 
otber— KiUebrew.  Allison,  Carew.  Tovar." 
OUva  recaUed.  "They  helped  me.  I  helped 
than.  Why?  Because  we  were  aU  good  hit- 
ters. I  felt  tbat  even  before  I  started  coach- 
ing, I  was  a  good  instructor." 

In  addition  to  coaching  for  the  Twins. 
OUva  spent  five  winters  managing  teams  in 
Mexico  and  Colombia.  He  found  there  that 
he  was  able  to  work  with  aspiring  players  as 
weU  as  those  who  already  were  secure  major 
leaguers. 

There  were  those  who  wondered  why 
OUva  sUyed  with  the  Twins'  organization 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  minors.  It  appeared 
his  career  was  being  rewarded  with  a  kick  in 
the  panU  and.  surely,  some  otber  team 
would  welcome  his  services. 

"I  grew  up  in  the  MinnesoU  organization 
and  aU  of  the  people  here  had  treated  me 
nicely,"  OUva  explained.  "It's  hard  to  go  to 
a  different  organization.  But  if  I  hadn't  be- 
Ueved  they  were  going  to  give  me  this  op- 
portunity. I  think  I  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  go  somewhere  else  two  or  three 
years  ago.  I  could  have  gone  if  I  had  tried 
hard,  but  I  never  did.  People  would  say  to 
me,  'Tony,  why  don't  you  leave?'  But  there 
are  many  things  that  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration." 

It  was  the  Twins,  after  aU.  who  helped 
OUva  get  out  of  his  native  Cuba  in  1961.  At 
the  time,  the  Twins  had  a  scout  in  C^iba, 
Joe  Cambria,  who  both  discovered  OUva  and 
discovered  that  he  was  too  young  to  get  a 
U.S.  visa.  A  visa  was  acquired  for  an  older 
brother,  however,  and  OUva  used  tbat  to 
leave. 

The  Twins  have  made  quite  a  return  cm 
that  creative  Investment  and  are  counting 
on  getting  even  more.  Manager  Billy  Gard- 
ner, himself  no  stranger  to  coaching  in  the 
minors.  beUeves  that  background  wiU  be  a 
boon  to  bis  players. 

"At  the  minor  league  training  camp,  one 
of  the  things  you  could  count  on  was  that 
Tony  would  be  at  the  batting  cage."  said 
Engle.  "And  almost  every  time  he'd  have  a 
little  something  to  say." 

Said  Oliva:  "I  don't  want  any  body  to  hit 
like  me,  but  I  do  want  them  to  work  tbat 
hard  to  Improve  themselves.  We're  going  to 
be  here  for  another  five  weeks  and  I'U  take 
them  aside  and  give  them  Uttle  things  to  do 
that  wiU  make  it  easier  for  them. 

"I've  seen  a  lot  of  good  hitters  and  I  know 
that  when  Rod  Carew  was  hitting  .340  and 
.350,  he  would  stiU  come  out  and  do  a  lot  of 
extra  batting  practice  because  maybe  the 
day  before  he  did  something  that  he  didn't 
Uke." 
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Such  talk  is  foreicn  to  Oardner.  who 
never  was  much  of  an  offensive  threat.  "I'm 
a  little  jealous,"  he  said  chuckling.  "But  I 
told  Tony  that  if  he  was  a  .230  hitter  like 
me,  he  wouldn't  have  his  bad  knees.  He  was 
on  base  too  much.  Too  much  running  and 
sliding." 

"If  I  was  a  .230  hitter"  Oliva  countered, 
"would  I  be  doing  this  Job?"* 
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EUGENE  ORBCANDT:  HIS  LEGACY 
IS  A  GREAT  ORCHESTRA 


THE  QUESTION  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL TERRORISM  AI>- 
DRESSED 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OrrLORIBA 
IH  THX  HOUSC  or  KKPRgSKHTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  brief 
conversation  with  Dr.  Sukni  Elekdag, 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  He  told  me  that  there  exists 
today  a  substantial  body  of  Biarxlst 
terrorists  which  exploits  the  tragedies 
of  Armenian  sufferings  of  1915  as  an 
excuse  for  the  projection  of  today's 
Soviet  imperialist  purposes.  Including 
the  proposed  annexation  of  Turkish 
territory  Into  Soviet  control. 

The  Ambassador  told  me  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  37.  now  pending  In 
the  House,  might  Inadvertently  give 
an  excuse  for  terrorism  against  not 
only  Turkish  citizens  today,  but  also 
against  Americans  and  the  NATO  alli- 
ance as  well.  I  asked  the  Ambassador 
to  give  me  a  memorandum  in  this  and 
the  following  is  what  he  sent  to  me.  in 
part: 

"Turkey,  like  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
the  prime  target  of  international  terrorist 
savagery  which  has  become  so  much  a  part 
of  the  international  landscape  of  the  1980's. 
Over  41  Turkish  diplomats  and  their  family 
members  have  been  murdered  by  terrorist 
assassins  In  the  past  ten  years.  The  death 
toll  also  Includes  numerous  Innocent  by- 
standers of  many  nationalities,  including 
U.S.  citizens.  In  each  Instance,  the  terrorists 
have  proclaimed  as  their  pretext  vengeance 
for  the  alleged  genocide  of  their  Armenian 
forebearers  70  years  ago— before  the  terror- 
ists' victims  were  bom. 

"Publicity  for  the  terrorists'  version  of 
history  has  been  their  aim,  and  bloodshed 
their  attention-getter.  Our  common  cause  In 
the  effort  to  discourage  international  ter- 
rorism may  be  placed  In  Jeopardy  should 
such  an  eminent  t>ody  as  the  n.8.  Congress 
affirm,  by  the  adoption  of  HJ.  Res.  37  the 
alleged  validity  of  the  pretext  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Innocents  by  the  Armenian  ter- 
rorists. 

"One  consideration  in  this  matter  should 
be  uncontroversial.  There  Is  a  need  for  a 
common  front  to  counteract  International 
terrorism.  That  need  Is  unambiguous.  We 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  achieve  it  and 
refrain  from  actions  that  could  preclude 
it"* 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or  FOnraTLTAHIA 
IH  THS  HOUSX  or  RKntXSKIfTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Eugene  Ormandy  at  the  age 
of  85  marks  the  end  of  a  remarkable 
career  for  the  Himgarian-bom  conduc- 
tor whose  genius  in  music  brought 
International  acclaim  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

To  those  of  us  from  Philadelphia 
and  environs.  Mr.  Ormandy  embodied 
the  qualities  of  excellence,  class  and 
taste  that  we  associate  with  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  He  honored  and  digni- 
fied the  city  with  his  leadership  of  a 
brilliant  orchestra. 

In  his  44  years  as  the  orchestra's 
music  director.  Mr.  Ormandy  set  high 
standards.  And  he  and  his  musicians 
lived  up  to  them.  For  Mr.  Ormandy. 
the  role  he  assumed  was  no  easy  one. 
He  followed  the  great  Leopold  Stokow- 
skl  as  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

While  the  reputation  of  Bfr.  Orman- 
dy and  the  orchestra  was  recognized 
throughout  the  world,  the  organiza- 
tion first  and  foremost  was  Philadel- 
phia's own.  At  least  two  generations  of 
Philadelphia  music  lovers  grew  up 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra- 
many  sharing  dates  In  the  upper  bal- 
cony seats  of  the  city's  magnificent 
Academy  of  Music  as  the  distinctive 
soimds  of  the  orchestra  filled  the 
night. 

Mr.  Ormandy  led  a  rich  and  full  life. 
Surely  he  wlU  be  missed.  The  dty  of 
Philadelphia  remains  forever  in  his 
debt.  Music  lovers  everywhere  cherish 
the  legacy  he  has  left— a  great  orches- 
tra, the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

I  Insert  this  editorial  from  the 
March  14.  1985  edition  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  in  the  CoMoaxssioifAL 
Rbcors  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  Mr.  Or- 
mandy: 

BCaUTKO  EtJGKHX  ORMAITDT,  A  FABUU>n8 

Philadkltriah 

His  was  a  musical  career  the  likes  of 
which  almost  certainly  wUl  never  be  seen 
again.  It  began  in  Imperial  Austria-Hungary, 
began  over  again  in  New  York  pit  orches- 
tras, included  dramatic  laat-minute-substitu- 
tion  debuU  and.  most  remarkably,  came  to 
define  symphonic  music  in  Philadelphia  for 
more  than  four  decades.  For  millions  of 
music  lovers  over  two  and  three  generations 
and  across  the  world,  Eugene  Ormandy  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  were  synony- 
mous, a  special  partnership  of  musical  preci- 
sion and  beauty. 

Maestro  Ormandy  first  led  the  orchestra 
in  1030  at  Robin  Hood  Dell  and  last  was  on 
Its  podium,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
barely  a  year  ago.  Jan.  10,  1984,  thus  span- 
ning almost  two-thirds  of  the  orchestra's  ex- 
istence. For  44  years  he  was  music  director, 
a  tenure  unmatched  among  major  ensem- 
bles. By  the  time  he  relinquished  the  music 
directorship    in    1980— stepping    back,    not 
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down,  he  would  point  out— he  had  appoint- 
ed every  stngle  player. 

Of  courae,  he  had  not  inherited  some  neg- 
ligible band,  rather  the  renowned  orchestra 
built  by  Leopold  Stokowskl.  To  it  Mr.  Or- 
mandy wedded  his  violinist  technique  and 
acute  ear.  producing  "the  Philadelphia 
Sound."  in  rich,  round,  lustrous  and  imme- 
diately recognisable  to  music  loverr  The 
words  greatest  and  best  were  often  bestowed 
by  critics  and  other  musicians,  and  Riocardo 
Muti  in  1980  took  over  a  well-maintained  or- 
chestra. 

The  maestro  and  his  musicians  did  fabu- 
lous things  for  Philadelphia— Indeed  this 
dty  has  probably  never  had  greater  ambas- 
sadors. Through  extensive  tours,  radio 
broadcasts  and  a  plenitude  of  recordings. 
Mr.  Ormandy  gave  to  millions  across  the 
world  an  image  of  Philadelphia  that  was. 
not  a  W.C.  Fields  Joke  or  a  Lincoln  Steffens 
shame,  but  a  center  of  wondrous  musical 
art  He  carried  the  fame  of  Philadelphia  to 
the  musical  capitals  of  Europe,  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  lOSOs,  through  South  Ameri- 
can and,  in  a  mission  of  cultural  diplomacy 
that  still  benefiU  the  dty.  to  China  in  1973. 

HU  ear  and  memory  were  legend— per- 
formances of  modem  worlcs  from  memory 
after  only  an  hour's  study.  When  Vladimir 
Horowits  performed  his  50th  anniversary 
concert,  his  first  appearance  with  an  orches- 
tra in  2S  years,  it  was  Eugene  Ormandy  he 
chose  to  conduct— because,  Mr.  Horowits 
said,  he  was  the  best  for  the  Job. 

Outstanding  conductors  and  virtuoso  or- 
chestras are  not  unique,  certainly,  but  as 
Maestro  Ormandy's  tenure  here  lengthened 
it  became  dear  that  his  total  dedication  to 
Philadelphia  and  Its  orchestra  was.  While 
other  conductors  flitted  from  orchestra  to 
orchestra.  Job-hopping  and  Jetaetting.  Mr. 
Ormandy  stayed  in  his  adopted  dty,  nurtur- 
ing and  sustaining  his  ensemble.  That  was 
the  style  of  a  previous  era:  only  Mr.  Orman- 
dy continued  it. 

It  was  a  commitment  that  gave  Philadel- 
phia audiences  a  direct  link  to  music  making 
of  the  19th  century— Mr.  Ormandy  cited  the 
Influence  of  such  greats  as  Willem  Mengel- 
berg,  another  romantic  virtuoso  who  stayed 
with  one  orchestra  more  than  40  years,  and 
he  had  a  special  friendship  with  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff,  composer  and  pianist,  who 
would  perform  with  no  other  Americans 
than  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Ptilladel- 
phla  Orchestra.  It  was  not,  though,  a  com- 
mitment mired  in  the  past.  Along  with 
Rachmaninoff,  were  important  premieres  of 
works  by  Walter  Piston,  Roger  Sessions, 
Samuel  Barber  and  Dmitri  Schostakovich, 
and  early  on.  when  recordings  were  still 
somewhat  crude.  Mr.  Ormandy  was  keen  on 
perfecting  radio  broadcasts. 

Philadelphia  was  immeasurably  blessed  to 
have  had  Eugene  Ormandy.  His  legacy  Is 
the  brilliant  orchestra  he  shaped,  and  his 
legend  has  only  to  shaped,  and  his  legend 
has  only  begin  to  grow.* 


WELL-KNOWN  ALUMNAE  TO  BE 
HONORED  AT  WELLESLEY  COL- 
LEGE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACRITSnTS 
IN  THK  HOnSI  or  RKPRkSKirTATrVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  educational  Insti- 
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tutions  in  the  United  States,  Wellesley 
College,  is  located  within  my  congres- 
sional district.  Wellesley  has  begun  a 
program  of  honoring  some  of  Its  many 
distinguished  alumnae.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  recently  to  learn  that 
two  of  those  outstanding  women  who 
were  receiving  well-deserved  honors 
are  people  who  have  gained  part  of 
their  distinction  by  explaining  our  be- 
havior to  the  American  public.  Cokie 
Roberts  and  Linda  Wertheimer  are 
among  the  best  of  the  Journalists  who 
cover  Congress.  Their  analytical  skills, 
their  ability  to  describe  the  most  com- 
plex of  our  proceedings  in  straightfor- 
ward and  interesting  ways,  and  the 
commitment  that  they  have  to  the 
democratic  process  which  informs 
their  work  make  them  very  important 
individuals  in  the  essential  democratic 
task  of  informing  the  public  about 
what  elected  representatives  are  doing. 

For  me  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
this  recent  set  of  awards  by  Wellesley 
is  a  "twofer."  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant institutions  in  my  district  has 
chosen  to  honor  several  of  its  alum- 
nae, and  has  included  within  that 
group  two  women  who  have  done  a 
superb  Job  of  presenting  this  Institu- 
tion to  the  public  with  all  of  its 
strengths,  faults,  and  In  betweens.  I 
ask  that  the  record  of  this  event  be 
printed  here. 

The  material  follows: 

Wcll-Khowh  Aluidiae  To  Be  Honored  at 

WEIXISLET  COLLSCE 

National  Public  Radio  Journalists  "Cokie" 
Roberts  and  Linda  Wertheimer  will  Join  Dr. 
Terri  Orodjsicker,  internationally  recognized 
molecular  geneticist,  as  recipients  of  Alum- 
nae Achievement  Awards  to  be  presented  at 
Wellesley  College  on  February  28.  Muriel 
Gardiner,  who  died  earlier  this  month  at 
the  age  of  83  after  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  psychoanalyst,  will  be  granted  the  Award 
posthumously:  she  was  also  widely  known 
for  the  role  she  played  In  helping  hundreds 
escape  Nazi  persecution  In  prewar  Vienna. 

Awards  will  be  made  by  Helen  B.  O'Ban- 
non,  who  was  an  Alumnae  Achievement 
Award  winner  In  1980  and  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  Wellesley  College  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. .    ^ 

Since  initiated  in  1989.  the  Awards  have 
honored  distinguished  and  sustained  accom- 
plishment in  professional  or  volunteer  pur- 
suits. Previous  recipients  Include  such  nota- 
bles as  television  journalist  Elizabeth  Drew, 
opera  singer  Phyllis  Curtln,  and  diplomat 
Colette  Flesch  of  Luxembourg. 

mmiKL  MOBRIS  OAKDUfER 

Muriel  Gardiner  died  on  February  6,  three 
weeks  before  she  was  scheduled  to  receive 
an  Alumnae  Achievement  Award  from 
Wellesley  College.  A  distinguished  psycho- 
analyst and  author,  she  was  also  the  woman 
whom  many  believe  was  the  inspiration  for 
Julia,  the  film  based  on  LUUan  Hellman's 
bestseller  Pentimento. 

Muriel  Gardiner  was  bom  In  Chicago  in 
1901.  Unlike  many  yoimg  women  of  her  day 
and  means,  she  eschewed  personal  comforts 
and  espoused  political  causes.  At  ten,  she  or- 
ganized schoolmates  into  a  suffragette 
parade.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Wellesley 
CoUege,  she  headed  the  Wellesley  Forum, 
served  as  first  president  of  the  IntercoUe- 
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giate  Liberal  League,  and  set  up  a  World 
War  I  relief  fund.  A  Durant  Scholar,  she 
graduated  from  Wellesley  in  1922  with  a 
major  in  English,  subsequently  studying  lit- 
erature at  Oxford  University. 

Growing  interest  in  psychoanalysis  at- 
tracted her  to  Vienna  where  she  entered 
analjmis  with  Sigmund  Freud's  protege 
Ruth  Mack  Brunswick  and  became  a  life- 
long friend  of  his  daughter,  Anna.  In  later 
years  she  supported  ongoing  efforts  to  pre- 
serve Freud's  London  home  as  a  museum. 
Intrigued  by  psycholoanalysis  as  a  career, 
she  enroUed  at  the  University  of  Vienna 
Medical  School,  graduating  in  1938. 

After  witnessing  a  barbaric  raid  on  Jewish 
and  sodalist  students,  she  Joined  Austria's 
antl-Fsacist  underground.  As  related  in 
Code  Name  Mary:  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Woman  in  the  Austrian  Underground 
(1983),  she  smuggled  false  passports  into  the 
country,  acted  as  a  courier  between  social- 
ists in  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  offered 
her  home  as  a  "safe  house,"  and  provided 
funds  enabling  countless  numbers  of  Jews 
and  dissidents  to  escape  from  the  Nazis. 
Gardiner  left  Vienna  In  1938,  fleeing  to 
Paris  where  she  married  her  second  hus- 
band, Joseph  Buttinger,  head  of  the  Austri- 
an Revolutionary  Socialists  and  one  of  the 
resistance  leaders  whom  she  had  helped  to 
escape. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  with  But- 
tinger and  her  daughter.  Constance,  she 
became  prominent  as  a  psychoanalyst  for 
disturbed  children.  She  also  served  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Association  for  Psychoanalysis,  as 
the  author  of  The  Deadly  Innocente:  Por- 
traits of  Children  Who  Kill  (1976),  as  editor 
of  The  Wolf -Man  (1971).  and  as  a  consult- 
ant to  schools  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

When  Muriel  Gardiner,  who  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Pennington,  New  Jersey,  Is  awarded 
a  posthumous  Alumnae  Achievement  Award 
on  February  28.  she  will  be  the  second 
member  of  her  family  honored  by  the 
Wellesley  CoUege  Alimuiae  Association.  Her 
sister,  Manhattan  pediatrician  Ruth 
Bakwln,  accepted  an  Achievement  Award  in 
1983. 

COKIE  BOGCS  ROBERTS 

Coriime  ("Cokie")  Roberts  is  a  Congres- 
sional news  commentator  for  National 
Public  Radio  who  specializes  in  covering 
Congressional  activities  and  political  cam- 
paigns. She  appears  regularly  on  NPR's 
"Morning  Edition"  and  "All  Things  Consid- 
ered." 

In  addition.  Roberts  co-hosts  "The  Law- 
makers." a  weekly  report  on  Congress  pro- 
duced by  WETA-TV  in  Washington,  D.C. 
She  has  published  articles  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Commonweal,  New  Leader,  and 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

Daughter  of  Representative  Lindy  Boggs 
(D-LA)  and  the  late  Louisiana  Representa- 
tive Hale  Boggs,  Cokie  Roberts  graduated 
from  WeUesley  in  1984  with  a  major  in  Po- 
Utlcal  Sdence.  She  worked  for  several  news 
organizaUons  prior  to  Joining  KNBC-TV  In 
Los  Angeles,  where  she  was  the  producer  of 
"Serendipity,"  which  won  the  San  Francisco 
State  Award  for  excellence  in  local  pro- 
gramming and  was  nominated  for  an  Emmy 
in  children's  programming. 

From  1974  to  1977,  Cokie  Roberts  report- 
ed for  CBS  News  from  Athens,  Greece.  She 
joined  National  Public  Radio  as  a  reporter 

In  1978.  .     .     .  .w 

Ms.  Roberts  is  a  past  President  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents  Asso- 
ciation. 
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She  and  her  husband  Steven,  chief  Con- 
gressional correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  have  two  teenage  children.  Lee  and 
Rebecca. 

TIUU  CROiniCKER 

Terri  Grodzicker  is  an  internationally  rec- 
ognized molecular  geneticist.  Her  primary 
Interest  is  the  genetics  of  human  adenovir- 
uses, a  group  of  viruses  that  produce  sjonp- 
toms  similar  to  those  of  a  severe  common 
cold  yet  have  the  potential  to  cause  tumors 
in  rodents. 

The  Cold  Spring  Harlwr  Laboratory  in 
New  York,  with  which  she  has  been  affiU- 
ated  since  1973.  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
recombinant  DNA  research  for  many  years 
and  is  ctirrently  committed  to  studies  inves- 
tigating how  cancer  cells  arise  and  what  mo- 
lecular features  permit  them  to  multiply.  In 
addition  to  her  research  on  DNA  tumor  vl- 
nises.  Dr.  Grodzicker  serves  as  the  Latwra- 
tory's  Acting  Assistant  Director  for  Re- 
search and  Meetings  Program  Administra- 
tor. 

Dr.  Grodzicker  graduated  from  WeUesley 
CoUege  in  1966  with  honors  both  in  physiol- 
ogy and  zoology.  She  was  a  WeUesley  Col- 
lege Scholar  and  a  member  of  Sigma  XL 

Her  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  were 
awarded  by  ColumbU  University  In  1985 
and  1969.  respectively.  She  was  named  a 
President's  FeUow  In  1967-88.  and  a  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Health  Postdoctoral  PeUow 
at  Harvard's  Department  of  Microbiology 
and  Molecular  Genetics  from  1969  to  1971. 

Dr.  Grodzicker  has  served  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Human  CeU  Biology  Advisory  Panel 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  to 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  Advisory 
Committee  for  Microbiology  and  the  Ameri- 
can Sodety  for  Virology.  Her  researdi  find- 
ings, published  in  such  Journals  as  The 
Journal  of  Virology.  Cell.  Genetic  Engineer- 
ing, and  The  Journal  of  Molecular  Biology, 
are  widely  quoted. 

UmA  COZBT  WESTBEIICEa 

Linda  Coeby  Wertheimer  is  a  poUtical  and 
legislative  reporter  for  National  Public 
Radio,  where  she  is  a  regular  broadcaster  on 
its  popular  "AU  Things  Considered"  pro- 
gram. Noted  for  Uvely  and  accurate  Journal- 
ism, she  has  anchored  NPR's  coverage  of 
Congressional  hearings.  poUtical  conven- 
tions, election  night  returns  and  other  his- 
toric events.  

Wertheimer's  NPR  coverage  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  debates  represented 
the  first  Uve  Senate  floor  debate  coverage 
ever  broadcast.  It  ran  for  37  days  with  Ms. 
Wertheimer  on  air  for  as  m^ny  as  ten  con- 
secutive hours.  Her  prodigious  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  high  praise  from  such  critics  as 
poUtical  analyst  Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Vice 
President  Walter  Mcmdale.  She  subsequent- 
ly received  a  Special  Citation  from  Dupont/ 
Columbia  Journalism  Awards  for  the  cover- 
age. 

Linda  Wertheimer  grew  up  in  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico.  After  graduating  from  WeUes- 
ley in  1965  with  a  major  in  English,  she 
worked  as  a  production  assistant  for  the 
British  Broadcasting  Company  in  London. 
Returning  to  the  United  SUtes,  she  worked 
for  WCBS  radio  in  New  York  City,  produc- 
ing consumer  affairs  programs. 

Wertheimer  has  been  with  National 
PubUc  Radio  since  1971  and  is  currenUy 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Radio 
and  Television  Correspondents  Association. 

She  is  married  to  Fred  Wertheimer,  Presi- 
dent of  Common  Cause,  the  national  dti- 
zen's  lobby. 
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Citatiom  to  award  ncijrtenU 
Muriel  Morris  0»rdiner 

With  cemseleas  energy  and  courage,  you 
have  devoted  your  life  to  helping  the  op- 
prened.  Aa  a  resistance  worker  In  Austria 
you  sheltered  and  sustained  refugees  from 
Nazi  Europe.  In  your  career  as  a  psychia- 
trist you  have  studied  and  supported  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children.  Your  humani- 
tarian efforts  prove  that  the  Individual  can 
■till  have  impact. 

Terri  Orodslcker 

Creative  and  insightful  research  In  molec- 
ular genetics  and  ONA  tumor  virology  has 
earned  you  international  recognition  as  a 
leader  In  understanding  the  control  of  gene 
expression  In  both  bacterial  and  eukaryotlc 
systems.  Your  development  of  human  aden- 
ovirus as  an  expression  vector  provides  a 
powerful  tool  for  the  analysis  of  tumor  pro- 
teins and  opens  the  way  for  widespread  ap- 
pllcaton  to  other  studies  in  human  biology. 
Cokie  Boggs  Roberts 

Tour  extensive  research  and  perceptive 
political  commentaries  have  put  you  at  the 
top  of  your  profession  of  radio  reporting. 
Both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  television  producer 
you  have  also  achieved  a  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence. 

Linda  Cosby  Wertheimer 

As  a  radio  Journalist  you  have  been  award- 
ed high  praise  for  political  reporting,  includ- 
ing your  historic  live  coverage  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  debates.  Your  con- 
tinuing concern  for  communicating  govern- 
ment activities  to  the  public  contributes  to 
the  strength  of  our  democracy.* 


RIOHT-TO-KNOW  LAWS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mw  JKRSXY 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  HCPRESSfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
recent  articles,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Bergen  Record,  show 
State  and  local  governments  respond- 
ing to  growing  problems  in  the  wake 
of  the  chemical  disaster  in  Bhopal. 
India,  and  other  recent  accidents  in- 
volving toxics  here  at  home.  These  ar- 
ticles recount  how  many  States  and  lo- 
calities have  reacted  to  these  incidents 
by  passing  community  right-to-know 
laws. 

I  have  recently  Introduced  the  first 
Federal  community-right-to-know  law 
as  part  of  the  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ing Safety  Act  of  1985.  This  national 
community-right-to-know  legislation, 
H.R.  966.  includes  both  notification  re- 
quirements designed  to  fully  inform 
communities  about  the  potential 
chemical  hazards  in  their  midst  and 
mandatory  development  of  emergency 
response  and  evacuation  plans.  The 
bUl  would  also  create  a  Federal  right 
to  sue  for  victims  of  chemical  disas- 
ters. 

This  legislation  should  create  power- 
ful incentives  for  industry  to  resolve 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
pollution  problems.  Citizens  of  com- 
munities surrounding  industrial  facili- 
ties should  have  the  information  and 
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legal  rights  they  need  to  insist  on  ade- 
quate protection  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Other  components  of  the  legislation 
include  a  bill  that  would  amend  the 
hazardous  air  pollutant  section  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  by  mandating  the  listing 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  toxic  sub- 
stances now  known.  Another  bill 
would  protect  workers  exposed  to  hax- 
ardous  substances  in  the  factory  by 
ensuring  that  weak  OSHA  right-to- 
know  requirements  become  the  floor 
and  not  the  ceiling  for  State  efforts  to 
safeguard  worker  health. 

Finally,  the  legislation  creates  a  re- 
gional training  program  for  firefight- 
ers and  police  who  deal  with  transpor- 
tation accidents  which  cause  danger- 
ous chemical  spills. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Chemical  Manufacturing  Safety  Act. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Bergen  Record.  Jan.  38, 1985] 

Statis  AMD  Piss  Fitms  Ovn  Riqht-to- 

Kmow  Laws 

(By  Bob  Sanders) 

Pew  people  in  Bhopal.  India,  knew  that 
the  Union  Carbide's  chemicals  could  kill 
them. 

No  one  would  deny  that  they  had  a  right 
to  know,  but  that  right  was  taken  from  most 
people  in  New  Jersey,  when  lialf  of  the  na- 
tion's toughest  toxic-disclosure  law  was 
gutted  Jan.  4  by  a  federal  Judge  in  Newark. 

And  In  the  next  few  months,  lawyers  rep- 
resenting New  Jersey  and  nine  other  states, 
the  U.S.  government,  the  APL-CIO,  and 
Ralph  Nader's  Public  Citizen  will  be  in  a 
federal  appeals  court  in  Philadelphia,  fight- 
ing a  constitutional  battle  over  scores  of 
similar  laws  that  grant  workers  and  resi- 
dents the  right  to  know  the  names  of  the 
toxic  chemicals  to  which  they  could  be  ex- 
posed. 

In  the  past  six  years,  30  states  and  dozens 
of  municipalities  have  passed  right-to-know 
laws,  often  over  stiff  opposition  from  local 
industry.  Yet  no  one  admits  that  he's 
against  the  right  to  know.  It's  like  being 
against  mother's  milk. 

Tlie  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  estimates  that 
one  worker  in  four  is  exposed  to  hazardous 
chemicals.  In  1978  alone,  this  exposure 
caused  174,000  occupational  illnesses.  In  the 
communities  surrounding  industrial  strong- 
holds, cancer  rates  are  breathtaking. 

When  the  first  community  right-to-know 
law  in  the  nation  was  passed  in  Philadel- 
phia, pushed  by  an  unusual  alliance  of 
labor,  environmentalists,  and  community  ac- 
tivists, it  was  met  with  stiff  industry  opposi- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania's  state  law,  passed  last 
mpnth,  is  the  nation's  toughest  next  to  New 
Jersey's.  It  was  signed  reluctantly  by  Oov. 
Richard  Thomburgh  after  it  was  nearly 
gutted  in  state  Senate. 

Thomburgh  would  have  preferred  a  ver- 
sion adopted  by  Delaware.  The  law  there, 
drafted  by  a  committee  headed  by  a  Ou 
Pont  Chemical  Company  lawyer.  Is  being 
used  as  a  model  by  Industry  throughout  the 
country. 

These  local  initiatives  were  a  response  to 
the  sluggishness  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  to  enact  a  more  comprehensive 
right  to  know.  Labor  has  been  lobbying 
since  1974  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
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Health  AdmliUstratlon  (OSHA)  to 
regulation  for  workers. 

OSHA  finally  issued  a  comprehensive 
standard  Jan.  16,  1981,  during  the  waning 
days  of  the  Carter  administration.  Upon 
taking  office.  President  Reagan's  staff  with- 
drew the  standard  and  wrote  a  weaker  one, 
one  that  was  finally  issued  Nov.  35.  1983.  to 
go  into  effect  two  years  later. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  the  standard 
was  to  preempt  state  law,  and  It  set  off  legal 
fireworks.  It's  this  OSHA  standard  that's 
being  challenged  in  federal  district  court  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  standard  is  a  weak  one.  Because  it 
was  promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  it  automatically  excludes  residents 
and  public  employees,  who  are  outside  the 
q>here  of  OSHA.  In  addition,  the  standard 
is  restricted  to  the  manufacturing  sector, 
excluding  60  million  workers,  or  76  percent 
of  the  workers  covered  by  (>SBA.  The  un- 
covered industries  account  for  more  than 
half  of  the  reported  occupational-health 
problems  related  to  chemical  exposure. 

Secretaries,  for  instance,  would  not  have 
the  right  to  know  what  chemicals  they 
breathe  in  each  day  at  the  copying  machine. 
Painters,  71  percent  of  whom  suffer  from 
nervous-system  disorders  due  to  exposure  to 
solvents,  would  also  be  excluded  under  the 
OSHA  standard. 

The  standard  explicitly  requires  labeling 
and  the  filing  of  forms  on  substances  that 
Include  Just  600  chemicals  It  leaves  manu- 
facturers to  decide  what  additional  chemi- 
cals are  hazardous.  The  fox  is  guarding  the 
chicken  coup. 

NIOSH's  Registry  of  Toxic  Effects  of 
Chemical  Substances  lists  57,000  toxic 
chemicals.  Some  states,  such  as  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  would  require  labeling 
and  forms  for  every  woriiplace  substance, 
hazardous  or  not. 

Perhaps  the  most  complex  legal  Issue,  and 
the  one  most  raised  by  industry  siMkesmen, 
concerns  trade  secrets.  Each  local  law  has 
trade-secret  provisions,  but  those  outlined 
in  the  OSHA  standard  are  broad  enough  to 
constitute  a  loophole. 

Once  claimed  under  the  standard,  trade 
secrets  would  be  very  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  to  challenge,  and  the  penalties 
for  unjustified  claims  are  mlniacule.  Even 
physicians  treating  workers  would  only  have 
access  to  such  information  If  they  signed  a 
confidentiality  agreement  and  put  up  as 
much  as  their  own  homes  as  collateral. 

Actually,  few  chemical  names  would  be 
considered  trade  secrets.  Most  chemicals  can 
easily  be  traced  by  a  competitor  from  the 
actual  product.  The  real  secret  is  how  some- 
thing is  made— information  that  would  not 
be  revealed  under  any  right-to-know  law. 

Had  the  federal  standard  been  issued 
before  the  enactment  of  numerous  local 
laws,  it  probably  would  have  been  wel- 
comed. But  the  focus  of  right-to-know  advo- 
cates has  shifted  away  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Instead,  the  battle  on  the  local 
level,  and  they've  been  successful. 

All  these  local  laws  have  industry  reeling 
and  threaten  interstate  commerce.  For  busi- 
ness, a  uniform  standard  would  be  prefera- 
ble, a  weak  standard  better  still. 

The  legal  argiiments  are  complex,  but  ba- 
sically, the  AFL-CIO  and  Public  Citizens 
are  challenging  the  U.S.  standard  on  tradi- 
tional liberal  grounds,  argiiing  that  it  isn't 
comprehensive  enough.  The  states  are  in- 
voking the  old  conservative  battle  cry.  states 
rights. 

A  broad  corporate  coalition  in  New  Jersey, 
ranging  from  Exxon  to  perfume  manufac- 
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turenk  challenged  the  sUte's  law  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  OSHA  standard.  The  resulting  de- 
cision backed  up  the  federal  government's 
power  to  exempt  manufacturing  Industries, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  industrial  ac- 
cldenU  occur,  but  let  the  law  stand  in  all 
the  other  industries.  Since  the  OSHA  stand- 
ard makes  no  provision  for  the  community 
right  to  know,  residents  will  have  no  infor- 
mation about  the  most  dangerous  indus- 
tries. 

As  Jim  Lanard,  a  leader  of  the  New  Jersey 
Right  to  Know  Coalition,  said.  "Tou  can  go 
to  the  dentist  and  know  the  chemical  names 
of  what  U  in  his  office,  but  you  can  walk  by 
Union  Carbide  and  not  have  a  right  to  know 
what  hazardous  chemicals  they  are  using." 

Both  sides  are  appealing  the  decision,  and 
the  coalition  Is  planning  to  Introduce  new 
legislation  that  will  surely  be  challenged 
again.  Whatever  the  lower  courts  decide, 
the  cases  will  probably  find  their  way  to  a 
Supreme  Court  full  of  President  Reagan's 
appointees. 

There,  the  Judicial  irony  could  continue. 
For  how  can  a  conservative  Judge,  with  a 
historic  distrust  of  big  government,  rule 
against  local  governments'  right  to  pass 
their  own  laws?  This  is  one  case  where 
Reaganites  might  be  trapped  by  their  own 
rhetoric. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  6, 19851 

Aim  Bhopal— a  Lid  on  Chkmicals 

(By  Michael  Wines) 

WASRiMGTOif.— Oalvanlzed  by  the  death  of 
more  than  2,000  persons  after  a  toxic  gas 
leak  at  a  Union  Carbide  plant  in  Bhopal, 
India,  local  and  national  officials  in  this 
country  are  moving  to  clamp  costly  new 
safety  and  pollution  restrictions  on  U.S. 
chemical  makers  and  others  who  use  or 
transport  hazardous  substances. 

And  the  chemical  industry,  aware  of  its 
political  vulnerabUlty  in  the  wake  of  the 
Bhopal  disaster,  is  rushing  to  take  a  variety 
of  voluntary  actions  designed  to  head  off 
what  it  fears  most:  a  new  round  of  costly 
and  burdensome  regulations. 

For  example,  although  the  nation's  big 
chemical  makers  raised  a  flurry  of  objec- 
tions several  years  ago  when  the  federal 
government  first  proposed  that  workers  get 
detailed  information  on  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances they  contacted  on  the  Job,  the  giant 
St.  Louis-based  Monsanto  Co.  offered  last 
month  to  give  much  the  same  data  to 
anyone  who  asks  for  it. 

HXIGHTIKm  PUBLIC  COHCXXMS 

"It's  fair  to  say  we're  doing  this  In  re- 
sponse to  heightened  public  concerns  about 
chemical  hazards  after  the  Bhopal  inci- 
dent," said  Larry  O'Neill,  a  Monsanto 
spokesman. 

That  concern  was  evident  within  days  of 
last  December's  Indian  tragedy,  when  two 
Ohio  cities,  Akron  and  Canton,  passed 
"community  right-to-know"ordinances  that 
force  firms  to  disclose  the  presence  of  dan- 
gerous chemicals  on  their  property.  Cleve- 
land's city  council  will  consider  a  similar  or- 
dinance this  month.  Massachusetts  is  begin- 
ning to  enforce  a  statewide  right-to-know 
law  enacted  last  summer.  Other  states,  in- 
cluding Louisiana  and  Washington,  are  con- 
sidering measures. 

At  the  national  level,  a  bipartisan  group 
of  House  members  led  by  Rep.  James  J. 
Florio  (D-N.J.  proposed  a  sheaf  of  federal 
laws  Tuesday  mandating  disclosure  by 
chemical  companies,  setting  limits  on  haz- 
ardous air  pollution  and  requiring  develop- 
ment of  evacuation  plans  for  neighborhoods 
in  which  heavy  industries  are  located. 
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POWBPUL  IKCUilVIS 

"This  legislation  should  create  powerful 
Incentives  for  industry  to  resolve  some  of 
the  worst  and  moat  dangerous  pollution 
problems."  Florio  lakL 

California  Rep.  Henry  A.  Waxman  (D-Los 
Angeles)  plans  to  attach  some  of  the  same 
measures  to  new  clean  air  legislation. 

When  the  two  congressmen  proposed  ad- 
ditional environmental  controls  on  the 
chemical  industry  last  year,  the  Industry 
suooessfully  c^poaed  than  as  onerous  and 
unnecessary.  But  the  public  revulsion  and 
fear  following  the  Bhopal  disaster  could 
prove  a  potent  catalyst  for  new  anti-pollu- 
tion laws. 

"I  think  we're  starting  to  harvest  the  re- 
sults of  about  30  years  of  chemical,  produc- 
tion," said  Rep.  Bob  Wise  (D-W.Va.),  whose 
district  includes  the  Union  Carbide  chemical 
works  that  was  a  model  for  the  Bhopal 
plant.  "All  the  problems  that  have  built  up 
over  that  time  are  coming  up  to  face  us. 
They  can't  be  put  off  any  longer." 

Oeraldlne  V.  Cox,  vice  president  and  tech- 
nical director  of  the  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Assn.,  disagrees:  "It's  so  easy  to  pick  on 
industry.  Let's  take  the  politics  out  of  this 
and  look  at  the  facts.  We're  the  safest  in- 
dusty  in  the  United  States." 

Indeed,  by  traditional  measures— workers 
accident  rates,  lost  workdays  and  so  forth— 
the  chemical  business  has  an  enviable  safety 
record.  In  1983.  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  S.S  of  every  100  chemical 
workers  suffered  Job-related  injuries  or  ill- 
nesses, compared  with  10  of  every  100  work- 
ers in  all  manufacturing  industries. 

But  critics  such  as  Florio  and  Waxman 
contend  those  statistics  ignore  a  host  of 
health  and  safety  hazards  that  chemical 
plants  pose  to  the  millions  who  live  or  work 
nearby. 

The  threat  of  a  Bhopal-style  chemical  dis- 
aster in  the  American  city  is  merely  the 
most  obvious  concern.  While  both  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
have  some  power  to  enforce  chemical-plant 
safety,  the  task  has  fallen  largely  to  chemi- 
cal makers  themselves. 

JURISDICTIONAL  LIMITS 

While  no  domestic  chemJcal  Industry  acci- 
dent has  claimed  a  large  number  of  deaths 
in  nearly  four  decades,  the  industry's  own 
safety  surveys  sometimes  turn  up  embar- 
rassing oversights,  as  when  a  September 
study  of  the  Union  Carbide  plant  in  Wise's 
congressional  district  warned  of  a  "real  po- 
tential" for  a  Bhopal-style  leak  of  toxic  gas 
there. 

Critics  say  neither  EPA  nor  OSHA  is  in- 
clined to  force  industry  to  toe  the  safety 
line.  EPA  officials,  for  example,  say  the  laws 
that  give  them  the  power  to  regulate  under- 
ground storage  tanks  that  leak  toxins  into 
the  ground  may  not  cover  those  tanks  that, 
like  the  ones  in  Bhopal.  leak  deadly  gases 
into  the  air. 

Similarly,  OSHA  has  responsibility  for 
chemical  leaks  that  sUy  within  a  factory's 
boimdaries,  but  once  a  deadly  gas  crosses 
the  company  fence,  it  enters  the  legal  prov- 
ince of  the  EPA. 

The  Florio  legislation  would  attempt  to 
abolish  such  Jurisdictional  stumbling  blocks, 
and  would  place  most  of  the  safety  burden 
on  EPA,  which  has  better  chemical  industry 
expertise  and  records  than  the  understaffed 
OSHA. 

The  New  Jersey  Democrat's  proposal  also 
would  require  industries  to  draw  up  emer- 
gency evacuation  and  disaster-response 
plans  in  cooperation  with  local  fire,  police 
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and  health  offldals.  In  addiUon.  it  would 
order  regional  training  programs  In  chemi- 
cal emergency  procedures  for  fire  and  safety 
officials.  Although  most  big  chemical 
makers  already  have  such  plans,  critics  say 
they  are  ■ometimes  poorly  prepared  and  are 
seldom  explained  to  the  persons  who  would 
be  evacuated  in  a  crista. 

Equally  rankling  to  Florio  Is  the  EPA's  ap- 
parent failure  to  limit  the  industry's  every- 
day venting  of  scores  of  highly  toxic  gases. 
from  fonnaldehyde  and  phosgene  (mustard 
gas)  to  small  doses  of  methyl  isocyanate. 
which  caused  the  Bhopal  deaths. 

In  14  yean  EPA  has  set  pollution  limiU 
aa  only  eight  hazardous  airborne  sub- 
stances. aU  of  them  nationwide  health 
threats  that  cause  cancer  when  breathed 
over  lengthy  periods. 

According  to  agency  spokesman  John  R. 
O'Connor,  those  guidelines  have  allowed  the 
EPA  to  tackle  the  biggest  pollution  prob- 
lems first.  But  Waxman  charges— and 
O'Connor  agrees  that  they  virtually  ex- 
clude such  gases  as  methyl  isocyanate. 
which  are  lethal  in  small  doses  and  are 
found  only  in  isolated  factory  towns,  not  na- 
tionwide. 

The  norio  pitHMsal  would  give  the  EPA  a 
deadline  for  daasifying  the  unregulated 
gases  as  hazardous  air  pollutants  and  set- 
ting ceilings  on  their  emissions. 

GETTING  BOUSE  IN  OROSK 

l^urred  by  the  Bhopal  accident,  the 
chemical  industry  has  been  rushing  to  place 
its  own  house  in  order  before  Congress  or 
the  states  intervene.  Cox.  of  the  (Chemical 
Manufacturers  Assn.,  said  90%  of  firms  re- 
cently surveyed  already  have  beguin  "inten- 
sive" audits  of  their  safety,  transportation 
and  pollution-prevention  programs. 

"I  suspect  we  may  discover  things  that 
need  to  be  changed."  she  said.  "Well  volun- 
teer to  Identify  those  things  and  to  suggest 
changes." 

Some  companies  say  they  have  already 
found  ways  to  improve  their  plants.  Mon- 
santo ordered  a  company-wide  review  of 
safety  procedures  a  week  after  the  Indian 
disaster,  and  officials  at  one  typical  facto- 
ry—a Texas  plant  that  makes  highly  explo- 
sive acrylonitrile— are  moving  to  reduce  sur- 
plus chemical  stocks  to  reduce  the  potential 
for  leaks  and  major  blasts. 

WUliam  R.  Robirds.  a  top  Monsanto  offi- 
cial, says  the  Texas  plant  has  traditionally 
concentrated  on  preventing  explosions  but 
is  now  studying  new  ways  to  control  leaks  of 
such  manufacturing  byproducts  as  deadly 
hydrogen  cyanide  gas.  The  plant  last  week 
began  new  training  in  cleaning  up  chemical 
spills. 

Such  efforts.  Cox  says,  should  reassure 
the  public  that  the  chemical  industry 
"hasn't  waited  for  regulations"  to  force  im- 
provements in  its  operations.  "We  don't 
want  a  dirty  environment,"  she  said,  "and 
we  don't  want  an  unsafe  workplace." 

Monsanto's  voluntary  offering  of  data  on 
its  chemicals,  said  Monsanto  spokesman 
O'Neill,  shows  the  company  is  "promoting 
public  disclosure,  not .  .  .  finding  reasons  to 
withhold  information." 

But  the  industry  also  seems  agreed  that  it 
wants  no  new  laws  to  gum  up  what  it  re- 
gards as  a  smooth  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram. O'Neill  says  the  company  believes  ex- 
isting laws  and  regulations  are  adequate. 
Cox  says  legislative  packages  such  as 
Florio's  could  take  years  to  enact,  when  all 
that  may  be  needed  is  some  fine-tuning  of 
existing  federal  rules. 
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Chemical  makers  and  other  businefls  Inter- 
ests have  sometimes  fought  to  dlacourase 
state  and  local  efforts  to  monitor  the  indus- 
try through  right-to-know  laws.  Despite 
that,  nationwide  support  for  community 
right-to-know  laws  had  been  building  for 
several  years,  advocates  say.  More  than  40 
cities  and  a  score  of  states  have  enacted 
laws  requiring  companies  to  disclose  chemi- 
cal rosters  to  their  workers  or  the  public. 

ACCnUTTLATIOll  OF  OICISBrTS 

"It's  been  an  acctunulation  of  one  toxic  In- 
cident after  another"  that  spurred  several 
Ohio  cities  to  adopt  such  ordinances  even 
before  Bhopal,  said  Lucy  Audette  of  the 
Ohio  Public  Action  Campaign. 

In  Ohio,  the  state  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Is  leading  opposition  to  the  ordinances  on 
the  grounds  that  disclosure  is  too  expensive 
and  may  endanger  companies'  trade-secret 
formulas.  In  New  Jersey,  another  "right-to- 
know"  state,  the  chemical  industry  went  to 
court  to  overturn  a  law  that  required  disclo- 
sure to  both  employees  and  the  public. 

A  U.S.  district  court  ruled  last  month  that 
the  New  Jersey  law,  one  of  the  nation's 
toughest,  was  preempted  by  a  weaker  feder- 
al right-to-know  rule  enforced  by  08HA 
that  applies  only  to  workers.  The  ruling  ef- 
fectively bars  states  from  Issuing  tougher 
worker-disclosure  laws  of  their  own,  al- 
though It  does  not  limit  community  right 
to-know  statutes. 

The  ruling  will  cause  "no  diminution  of 
workplace  safety,"  said  Hal  Bosarth,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Chemical  Industry 
Council,  which  battled  the  Jersey  statute. 
But  the  state  is  appealing  the  decision,  and 
state  legislators  are  working  on  community 
right-to-know  legislation  that  would  skirt 
the  ruling. 

Florlo  will  offer  a  less  complex  solution: 
one  proposed  national  right-to-know  law  for 
cltizeiu.  and  a  second  law  allowing  states 
such  as  New  Jersey  to  enact  worker  right-to- 
know  laws  that  are  tougher  than  the  federal 
standard. 

Either  prospect  is  dismaying  to  industry 
experts  such  as  Cox,  who  warns  that  the 
result  will  be  "a  couple  of  lawyers  at  30 
paces.  I'm  very  worried  that  if  we  regress  to 
the  confrontational  tjrpe  of  politics  we  had 
in  the  '70b,  both  the  environment  and  the 
public  health  will  suffer  because  nothing 
will  get  done." 

But  the  confrontation  may  already  be 
under  way.  Aides  to  Florlo  pledge  privately 
that,  if  their  legislative  proposals  are  not 
passed  as  a  package,  it  will  be  tacked  piece 
by  piece  onto  an  endless  series  of  anti-pollu- 
tion laws  that  Congress  will  be  considering 
this  year  and  next.  And  the  Chemical  Man- 
ufacturers Assn.  Is  already  meeting  with 
community  groups,  newspaper  editorial 
boards  and  reporters  to  press  its  view  that 
Bhopal  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule.* 


DECLARATION  OF  DEOilOCRATIC 
PRINCIPLES  BY  THE  CONTRAS 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  LOUISIANA 
ni  THK  HOUSE  or  RXPRCSntTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  critics  are  wrong  when 
they  accuse  him  of  using  overblown 
rhetoric  with  regard  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua.  On  March  3. 
1985,  a  broad  range  of  Nicaraguan  op- 
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position  leaders  Issued  a  Joint  declara- 
tion of  the  democratic  principles  that 
guide  them,  thereby  bolstering  the 
President's  favorable  comparslon  with 
our  own  ancestors  and  others  who 
have  Justly  resisted  the  tyranny  of  the 
state  throughout  history. 

Their  declaration,  the  "Document 
on  National  Dialogue  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Resistance."  merits  full  support 
from  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  for  it  speaks  as  we  would 
speak.  It  calls  for  separation  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  party  from  the  government 
and  the  military,  a  multiparty  elector- 
al system,  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
minorities,  and  a  national  dialog  with 
the  Sandinistas  imder  the  aegis  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Bishops  Conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  what  the  pro- 
gressive opposition  in  Nicaragua  is 
fighting  for,  why  can't  this  Congress 
support  them?  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  text  of  the  declaration,  which 
follows. 

OocuMKirT  OH  Nationai.  Dialogus  OP  THK 
NiCAaAOUAN  Rksistanci 

We.  Democratic  dtlaens,  representatives 
of  all  sectors  of  the  Nicaraguan  resistance, 
announce  to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  to  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  Americas 
and  of  the  following  manifesto: 

TRS  PKSSKirr  SITUATION  OP  NICAaAOUA 

In  recent  years,  the  sandlnlsta  front  has 
submerged  our  people  in  a  crisis  without 
precedent  In  our  national  history.  At  this 
time,  the  Impact  of  this  crisis  is  evident  in 
the  economic,  political,  social  and  moral 
spheres  of  the  nation.  This  situation  Is 
rooted  both  In  the  abandonment  of  the 
original  program  of  government  and  the 
fundamental  statute  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  our  internal  af- 
fairs. Both  factors,  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  front,  have  brought  about  a 
sharp  conflict  whose  protagonists  are  the 
governing  party  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Nicaraguan  people  on  the  other. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  reject,  of  course, 
the  Imposition  of  a  regime  which  in  essence 
contradicts  the  values  and  aspirations  which 
gave  birth  to  the  revolutionary  process. 
They  are  founded  on  the  recovery  of  free- 
dom, democracy  and  social  Justice  so  often 
postponed  because  of  the  Somoca  regime. 

In  conclusion,  the  national  crisis  we  face 
did  not  grow  out  of  a  confrontation  between 
Imperialism  and  the  revolution,  as  the  San- 
dlnlsta Pront  pretends,  but  out  of  the  con- 
tradictions which  emerge  from  the  dash  be- 
tween democratic  expectations  of  the  Nica- 
raguan people  and  the  Imposition  of  a  to- 
talitarian system  such  as  that  which  Is 
being  implanted  in  our  country  by  the  San- 
dlnlsta front. 

This  conflict,  which  has  produced  a  civil 
war,  today  threatens  to  destroy  the  Nicara- 
guan nation.  And  as  stated  In  the  recent 
document  of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Coordinator,  It  cannot  be  resolved  through 
negotiations  between  the  governments  of 
other  nations  and  the  Sandlnlsta  Pront  nor 
ttirough  sectarian  dialogues. 

Prom  that  perspective,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
elections  of  November  4,  1984,  by  virtue  of 
having  been  a  fare,  contributed  nothing 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  national  crisis. 
This  view  has  been  supported  by  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Human  Rights  in 
its  report  for  the  period  1983-84.  as  well  as 
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by  the  political  groups  which  decided  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  "elections",  as  they  stated  In 
the  document  entitled  "Proposals  of  Mini- 
mum Concurrence  for  the  Renewal  of  the 
National  Dialocue."  Issued  In  January  of 
tills  year.  The  solution  to  the  national  crisis 
can  only  be  found  through  a  genuine  under- 
standing among  all  Nicaraguans  tliat  might 
end  the  civil  war  and  lead  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Nicaraguan  family. 

We  wish  to  emphasiae  that  this  is  not 
taken  merely  to  search  for  a  quota  of  power, 
but  rather  it  seeks  only  to  establish  in  Nica- 
ragua the  rule  of  law  which  will  permit  the 
people  to  live  in  peace  and  to  go  about  re- 
solving our  problems  wittiin  a  new  constitu- 
tional order. 

COIOIOII  ASPIRATIONS 

We  aspire  to  the  democratlsatlon  of  Nica- 
ragua, conscious  that  democracy  Is  the  only 
means  to  carry  out  an  authentic  revolution 
and  rescue  our  nationai  Identity  sovereign- 
ty. 

We  aspire  to  reconstructing  Nicaragua,  to 
promoting  Its  development  in  accordance 
with  a  model  which  gives  priority  to  the  dis- 
possessed sectors. 

We  aspire  to  the  establishment  of  a  politi- 
cal system  which  guarantees  a  real  separa- 
tion of  powers,  authentic  pluralism  and  a 
Just,  efficient  mixed  economy. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing,  the 
following  Is  required: 

(a)  To  recognise  the  primacy  of  civilian  so- 
ciety with  respect  to  the  state  and  to  assure 
through  It  the  dlssoluUon  of  the  totalitar- 
ian state-party-anny  trilogy. 

(b>  Pull  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  of  expression,  assembly, 
religion  and  education. 

(c)  A  foreign  policy  which  has  as  objec- 
tives the  preservation  of  nationai  sovereign- 
ty, peace  and  harmony  with  neighboring 
countries  in  particular,  and  effective  reacti- 
vation of  the  historical  aspirations  of  Cen- 
tral American  unity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(e)  An  economic  system  which  provides 
for  the  development  of  the  private  sector 
which  includes  cooperative  enterprises,  as 
well  as  the  clear  definition  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  state  as  a  subsidiary  economic 
agent  and  promoter  of  social  development. 

(f)  Institutionalization  of  a  multi-party 
electoral  system  which  guarantees  free  elec- 
tions, alternation  In  power  and  respect  for 
the  minority. 

(g)  Preedom  to  organize  unions. 

(h>  A  modem,  productive  process  of  inte- 
gral agrarian  reform. 

(I)  Administrative  decentralization  and  ef- 
fective autonomy  for  municipal  government. 

(J)  Pull  recovery  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  in- 
tegrating it  completely  In  the  nationai  life, 
guaranteeing  respect  for  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  of 
the  region  and  of  the  rest  of  the  coimtry 
within  a  framework  of  effective  municipal 
autonomy,  exercised  in  the  context  of  the 
Insolubility  of  the  Nicaraguan  nationality. 

(k)  General  amnesty  and  pardon  for  polit- 
ical crimes  and  related  crimes. 

(L)  Expulsion  from  the  country  of  all  for- 
eign Intemationllsts.  military  advisors  and 
troops.  Including  those  who  may  be  found 
using  the  Identity  of  decessed  Nicaraguan 
citizens  and  those  who  may  have  been  im- 
properly naturalized. 

The  last  and  definitive  summons:  After 
having  carried  out  multiple  peace  initiatives 
in  the  last  three  years  directed  toward  es- 
tablishing a  constructive  dialogue  with  the 
Sandlnlsta  front  that  would  end  the  civil 


war  and  lead  to  the  reconcfliation  of  the 
Nicaraguan  family,  we  recognize  that  those 
efforts  have  t>een  fruitless  and  because  of 
the  designs  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  SandinisU  Pront,  by  ignoring  and 
failing  to  comply  with  the  agreements  made 
in  the  past,  has  lost  the  necessary  credibil- 
ity to  reach  a  good  faith  understanding. 
Such  Is  the  case  of  the  agreements  reached 
with  the  XVII  consulUtive  meeting  of  the 
OAS  Council  of  Ministers,  the  original  pro- 
gram of  government,  the  fundamental  stat- 
ute, the  18  points  of  concurrence  of  the 
forum  of  national  problems,  and  the  prom- 
ise to  carry  out  a  free  and  honest  election, 
among  others. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
moment,  and  conscious  of  our  civic  responsi- 
bilities and  of  the  urgent  need  to  save  our 
people  from  greater  suffering,  we  accept  the 
call  to  convene  issued  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  coordinator  and  we  call  upon 
the  Sandlnlsta  Pront  to  participate  In  a  na- 
tional dialogue  which  will  end  the  national 
crisis.  This  dialogue  should  follow  these  mo- 
daUties: 

CONVOCATION 

The  Nicaraguan  Bishops  Conference  Is 
the  entity  with  the  necessary  moral  author- 
ity to  organize  and  coordinate  the  national 
dialogue.  In  this  regard,  we  reiterate  the  pe- 
tition made  to  It  by  the  Democratic  Coordi- 
nator to  convene  the  national  dialogue. 

PABTICIPANTS 

In  order  that  the  dialogue  be  efficient  and 
produce  the  desired  results.  It  is  necessary 
to  structure  it  In  accordance  with  Nicara- 
guan reality.  There  are  two  political  tenden- 
cies in  Nicaragua:  The  Totalita  Rian  one 
which  for  the  moment  has  accepted  the 
Sandlnlsta  Pront  as  its  vanguard,  and  the 
democratic  one  which  is  divided  into  armed 
and  civilian  organizations.  Therefore,  the 
dialogue  should  be  between  these  two  politi- 
cal tendencies  so  that  both  can  name  their 
respective  delegates,  as  many  as  the  Bishops 
Conference  feels  is  appropriate. 

OBSSRVTRS  AND  GUAaANTORS 

We  suggest  to  the  Bishops  Conference 
that  It  request  the  tMirticipation  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Governments  In  the  dialogue 
as  guarantors  of  the  agreements  which  may 
be  reached,  given  the  fact  that  the  sisters 
peoples  of  Central  America  are.  In  the  final 
analysis,  those  which  have  been  most  direct- 
ly affected  by  the  Nicaraguan  crisis. 

The  presence  of  these  governments  and 
guarantors  in  no  way  hinders  the  presence 
as  observers  or  even  as  guarantors  of  the 
other  governments  and  democratic  entities 
of  the  American  continent. 

mNucuif  acQunntsNTS 

We  support  fully  the  minimum  require- 
ments demanded  by  the  Democratic  Coordi- 
nator in  order  to  Initiate  the  national  dia- 
logue. They  are:  Suspension  of  armed  activi- 
ties, with  a  cease-fire  in  situ,  lifting  of  the 
state  of  emergency,  absolute  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  assembly,  general  amnesty  and 
pardon  for  political  crimes  and  related 
crimes,  entry  into  effect  of  the  right  of 
asylum  and  habeus  corpus,  adding  the 
granting  of  full  protection  of  the  physical 
and  moral  Integrity  of  those  members  of  the 
resistance  who  participate  in  the  dialogue  in 
the  event  that  it  should  take  place  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  application  of  these  measures  should 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
guarantor  governments. 

TDIPOKABT  nXMANKNCK  OP  THK  DUCUTIVE 

If  this  dialogue  is  carried  out,  we  commit 
ourselves  to  accept  that  Mr.  Daniel  Ortega 
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continue  acting  as  head  of  the  executive 
branch  until  such  time  as  the  people  pro- 
nounce themselves  In  a  plebiscite.  During 
this  period,  Mr.  Ortega  should  govern  In  ful- 
fillment of  the  promises  of  the  Nicaraguan 
revolutionary  government  Junta  contained 
in  the  documrat  of  July  12, 1979,  and  direct- 
ed to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  and  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  original  program  of  government 
the  fundamental  statute  and  the  American 
Human  Rights  Convention  and  the  Pact  of 
San  Jose. 

nflTIAI.  POINTS  OP  THK  AGKHDA 

Although  it  will  be  up  to  the  Bishops  Con- 
ference to  establish  a  definitive  agenda,  by 
agreement  of  the  parties,  we  urge  it  to  in- 
clude as  of  now  the  following  points: 

(1)  That  the  legal  procedure  and  actions 
of  the  government  conform  immediately  to 
the  American  Convention  of  Human  Rights, 
or  the  Pact  of  San  Jose,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction  on  September  25,  1979,  de- 
claring it  the  law  of  the  land  and  commit- 
ting the  national  honor  to  its  enforcement. 

(2)  The  dismantlement  and  Immediate  dis- 
solution of  all  the  repressive  party  orga- 
nisms such  as  the  CDS  (Sandlnlsta  Defense 
Committees)  and  the  other  para-military 
organs. 

(3)  Reduction  of  miUtary  strength,  the 
apolitical  nature  of  the  army,  an  end  to  the 
arms  race,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
military  troops  and  advisors  and  interna- 
tionalists. 

(4)  Immediate  dissolution  of  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly. 

(5)  A  new  provisional  electoral  law. 

(6)  A  new  provisional  law  for  political  par- 
ties. 

(7)  Restructuring  of  the  electoral  system 
in  accordance  with  the  above  provisional 
laws. 

(8)  Calling  of  elections  for  a  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

(9)  Calling  of  municipal  elections. 

(10)  Calling  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  conduct 
of  new  Presidential  elections. 

INITIATION  OP  THK  NATIONAL  DIAU>CUX, 
INSTKimKNTATION  ANO  DKADLINE8 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  national  dialogue 
proposed  by  the  democratic  coordinator,  on 
the  basis  of  the  statements  contained  in  this 
document,  and  conscious  of  the  Leninist 
tactic  of  stalling  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
totalitarian  prx>gram  of  the  Prente  Sandl- 
nlsta. said  dialogue  must  begin  by  March  20, 
1985.  This  date  cannot  be  postponed.  If  by 
April  20,  1985.  the  national  dialogue  has  not 
begun  or  has  not  progressed  in  clear  and 
substantial  form,  it  will  be  definitely  sus- 
pended by  the  Nicaragiuui  resistance,  there- 
by terminating  the  possibiliUes  for  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  national  crisis. 

If  the  Nicaraguan  Bishops  Conference 
considers  it  useful  to  hold  conversations 
with  this  group  for  purposes  of  preparations 
leading  to  the  speedy  realization  of  the  dia- 
logue, we  announce  our  immediate  availabil- 
ity to  participate  In  such  conversations.  To 
that  end  we  ^point  as  our  representatives 
Messrs.  Arturo  J.  Cruz,  Alfonso  Robelo  and 
Adolfo  Calero. 

May  love  for  our  fatherland  overcome 
selfishness  and  foreign  involvement,  so  that 
the  naUonal  directorate  of  the  SandinisU 
Pront  will  respond  positively  to  this  our  last 
effort  to  grant  to  OJir  country  a  civilized  so- 
lution. 

God  save  Nicaragua.* 
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ROBERT  W.  WOODRUFF:  BUSI- 
NESSMAN AND  PHILANTHRO- 
PIST 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

or  <»oaciA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Blr.  FOWLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  public 
tribute  to  a  man  whose  deeds  are 
known  and  cherished  in  Georgia  and 
throughout  the  South.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Woodruff— an  astute  businessman, 
great  philanthropist  and  loyal  citizen 
who  passed  away  early  last  week.  Pro- 
claimed as  "a  legend  of  American  Busi- 
ness" by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr. 
Woodruff  presided  at  the  helm  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.  for  6  decades  and 
headed  the  managerial  team  that 
made  Coke  one  of  the  most  recognized 
trademarks  in  the  world. 

His  sound  foresight  and  masterful 
marketing  vaulted  Coca-Cola  from  a 
locally  enjoyed  Atlanta  refreshment  to 
the  largest  selling  soft-drink  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Woodruff  promised  during 
World  War  II  that  every  serviceman 
and  servicewoman  would  be  able  to 
take  "the  pause  that  refreshes"  for 
only  a  nickel,  wherever  they  might  be 
stationed.  Not  one  to  go  back  on  his 
word,  he  made  sure  that  Coke  bottling 
plants  followed  U.S.  troops  all  over  the 
world.  Since  then,  Coca-Cola— a  proud 
symbol  of  American  hard  work  and  in- 
genuity—has been  quenching  thirsts 
world  wide. 

Over  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Woodruff 
amassed  a  personal  fortune  estimated 
at  over  $250  million  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  and  not  un<x>mmon  for  a 
man  of  this  great  wealth  to  simply  sit 
back  and  reap  the  benefits  that  wealth 
can  provide.  Instead.  Robert  Woodruff 
became  a  giver,  generously  donating 
huge  personal  savings  to  improve  med- 
ical, educational,  and  ctiltiu-al  facilities 
in  Atlanta. 

For  many  years  this  great  philan- 
thropist went  unrecognized  by  his 
beneficiaries.  He  shunned  publicity 
and  refused  to  make  his  deeds  known 
to  the  public.  As  with  all  truly  compas- 
sionate men,  this  anonymous  donor's 
greatest  pride  came  from  doing  some- 
thing for  somebody  without  being 
asked  to  do  it. 

It  wasn't  until  10  years  ago  that  his 
deeds  received  the  public  plaudits  they 
deserve  and.  in  1980,  he  transferred 
$105  million  of  the  Emily  and  Ernest 
Woodruff  Foundation,  a  fund  formed 
at  his  parent's  death  to  help  the 
South's  education  and  medical  need's 
to  Emory  University.  This  is  the  larg- 
est single  gift  ever  made  to  an  educa- 
tional Institution. 

This  one  example  cannot  come  close 
to  describing  the  true  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy embodied  by  Robert  W.  Wood- 
ruff. His  deeds  will  be  memorialized 
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through  the  many  buildingB  and  facili- 
ties named  after  him  in  Georgia,  but 
more  Importantly,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
lives  he  touched.^ 


THE  PRESIDEa<T  KEEPS  HIS 
PROMISES 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
nr  THX  HOUSK  OP  RBPRXSDfTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan  has  kept  his  solemn 
promises  to  the  American  people. 
Early  on  in  his  administration,  he 
pledged  to  work  for  peace  in  the  world 
through  arms  reductions  and  dialog 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  kept 
these  promises. 

I  recently  returned  from  the  newly 
initiated  arms  talks  in  Geneva.  I  am 
convinced,  more  than  ever,  that  the 
administration  is  deeply  committed  to 
progress  in  the  arms  negotiations. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  long  record  of  thoughtful 
reflection  about  arms  control,  and  re- 
alizes the  futility  of  nuclear  war.  Just 
last  week,  new  arms  reduction  talks 
began  in  Geneva.  The  President  has 
given  these  hand-picked  professionals 
much  latitude  for  serious  give  and 
take  in  the  talks.  Few  could  argue 
with  their  credentials.  They  are  men 
who  have  clearly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  service  to  our  Nation,  both  in 
the  executive  and  in  the  legislative 
branches  of  Government.  I  strongly 
support  the  ongoing  arms  control 
talks  and  wish  them  well  in  meeting 
the  challenging  tasks  before  them. 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
are  also  now  improving.  Our  two  na- 
tions have  recently  signed  agreements 
to  upgrade  hot-line  crisis  communica- 
tions. Other  agreements  include  cul- 
tural exchanges,  fishing  rights,  and 
grain  sales. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  held 
out  the  olive  branch  to  the  new  Soviet 
leader,  Mr.  Gorbachev.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Soviets  will  accept  our  Gov- 
ernment's offer  to  hold  a  summit 
meeting  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev has  a  tenure  that  could  last 
through  the  end  of  the  century.  This 
provides  a  classic  opportunity  to 
expect  success,  not  failure,  out  of  im- 
mediate and  future  East-West  con- 
tacts. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  editorial,  concerning  the 
President's  commitment  to  peace  and 
arms  reductions,  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 
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[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 

13.  1985] 

Snioas  About  Akms 

(By  John  Hughes) 

As  the  Oeneva  talks  open,  three  little  vi- 
gnettes tell  a  great  deal  about  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's approach  to  arms  control. 

Vignette  No.  1:  On  a  balmy  day  last 
summer,  when  he  was  on  vacation  in  Cali- 
fornia, President  Reagan  sat  down  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  P.  Shults  to  go  over 
his  foreign  policy  agenda. 

Mr.  Shults  mentioned  that  in  the  fall. 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko 
was  expected  to  make  an  appearance  at  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  In  the 
past,  the  Soviet  foreign  minister  had  also 
met  with  the  incumbent  president  of  the 
United  States,  but  those  visits  were  halted 
by  President  Carter  when  the  Soviets  Invad- 
ed Afghanistan. 

Instantly,  President  Reagan  seized  upon 
the  opportunity.  He  instructed  Shults  to 
pursue  the  possibility  of  getting  Mr.  Oromy- 
ko to  come  to  Washington  to  discuss  US- 
Sovlet  relations  in  general  and  anna  control 
in  particular. 

The  project  was  closely  held  among 
Reagan.  Shults,  and  national-security  advis- 
er Robert  C.  McFarlane.  Working  quietly 
through  the  Soviet  embassy  In  Washington. 
Shults  brought  it  to  fruition.  Oromyko  did 
come  to  Washington  and  meet  with  the 
President,  leading  to  the  resumption  of 
arms  reduction  talks  In  Oeneva  this  week. 

Some  reporters  speculated  that  It  was  all  a 
public  relations  extravaganza  orchestrated 
by  Michael  Deaver,  who  was  the  President's 
image-bumlsher.  TTtey  were  wrong.  Neither 
Mr.  Deaver,  James  Baker,  nor  other  White 
House  aides  were  in  on  the  plan  until  the 
meeting  was  firmly  set.  It  was  the  Presi- 
dent's idea.  The  President  took  the  lead. 

Vignette  No.  2:  A  couple  of  yean  ago. 
Shultz  was  delivering  a  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Stanford  University.  He  offered  his 
audience  a  quotation:  "A  nuclear  war  must 
never  be  fought,  and  can  never  be  won." 
The  audience  roared  its  approval.  Then 
Shultz  startled  his  listeners  by  adding:  "You 
know  who  said  that?  Ronald  Reagan."  It 
was  a  viewpoint  Reagan  had  advanced  on  a 
number  of  occasions  but  which  had  never 
t>een  headlined.  Its  most  dramatic  expres- 
sion came  later.  In  November  19S3.  when 
Reagan  visited  Japan,  victim  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  and  repeated  it  in  an  address  to 
the  Diet.  Though  It  ^t  headlines  then.  It 
had  been  a  longstanding  Reagan  conviction. 

Vignette  No.  3:  When  Ronald  Reagan  was 
preparing  a  major  speech  for  March  1983. 
the  advance  draft  circulated  among  key  ad- 
ministration officials  had  a  notation: 
"Insert  to  come  later."  When  Reagan  deliv- 
ered the  speech  he  stunned  many,  including 
officials  in  his  own  administration,  by  pro- 
posing his  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  nick- 
named "star  wars."  It  was  a  concept  he  had 
been  thinking  about  at  least  since  1967, 
when  as  governor  of  California  he  visited 
the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laborato- 
ry, the  home  of  much  research  for  such  far- 
out  technology. 

These  three  vignettes,  taken  together,  in- 
dicate that  Ronald  Reagan  has  a  long 
record  of  thoughtful  reflection  about  arms 
control. 

How  does  this  fit  with  a  President  pushing 
the  MX  missile  and  a  larger  defense  budget? 
It  fits,  because  he  believes  you  head  into 
arms  reduction  negotiations  from  a  position 
of  strength. 

Star  wars  is  close  to  Ronald  Reagan's 
heart  because  it  Is  a  defensive,  rather  than 
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an  offensive,  concept.  He  finds  that  more 
moral  than  our  present  strategy  of  mutual 
assured  destruction  (MAD),  which  guaran- 
tees that  If  they  blow  us  up,  we  blow  them 
up. 

He  has  told  dose  advisers  of  his  dream  of 
a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  Some  do 
not  take  this  seriously.  Some  think  It  is  dan- 
gerous because  without  a  Western  nuclear 
deterrent,  the  Soviets  might  be  tempted  to 
use  their  superiority  in  conventional  weap- 
onry. 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  ponder- 
ing the  problem  of  nuclear  arms  reduction 
for  some  time.  Those  who  do  not  take  him 
seriously  on  this  subject  may  be  making  a 
serious  misjudgment.* 


SILVIO  CONTE  HONORED  AGAIN 
FOR  HIS  WORK  TO  SUPPORT 
OUR  NATION'S  HEALTH  CARE 
RESEARCH 


HON.  CW.  BILL  YOUNG 

OPPLOBIOA 
nf  THI  HOUSE  OP  RSPRKSOfTATrVCS 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  good  friend  and  colleague 
Silvio  Cortk  has  been  honored  again 
for  his  ongoing  efforts  to  provide  vital 
Federal  support  for  our  Nation's  medi- 
cal research  programs. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health's 
new  digestive  research  centers  have 
been  designated  the  Conte  Centers  in 
recognition  of  his  untiring  work  in  this 
area  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Health. 
I  have  the  distinct  honor  of  serving 
with  SiL  on  the  8Ub<x>nmiittee  and 
know  first  hand  of  his  concern  and 
support  for  improving  health  care  in 
all  areas. 

SiL  was  bestowed  this  most  recent 
honor  last  month  in  Baltimore  during 
a  legislative  seminar  for  the  coalition 
of  Digestive  Disease  Organizations,  a 
national  organization  of  30  lay  and 
professional  associations  concerned 
with  diseases  of  the  digestive  system. 

Following  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  Include  Sil's  speech  to  the  organi- 
zation which  summarizes  his  commit- 
ment over  the  years  to  improving  the 
health  and  well  being  of  the  American 
people.  The  latest  honor  Sil  has  re- 
ceived comes  from  health  care  profes- 
sionals who  fully  understand  the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  field 
of  medical  science. 
RntAKKS   OP   HoM.   Silvio   O.    Coirrx   (R- 

Mass.)  at  thk  Natiomai.  OovxRincKirT  Af- 

paixs  sxmimas  op  thx  coautioif  op  dlcxs- 

tivx  Diskasx  Oioaituations.  Baltimorx. 

FKBauAKT  15, 1985 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored by  the  Coalition's  action  to  designate 
the  new  digestive  disease  research  centers  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as  the 
Conte  centers. 

I  am  not  sure  the  6  centers  that  received 
their  grants  last  fall  knew  what  they  were 
in  for.  I  am  sure  that  provisions  relating  to 
what  they  would  call  themselves  were  not  In 


their  contracts.  But  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
I  have  received  letters  from  the  principal  in- 
vestigators at  all  6  centers,  and  they  all 
seem  agreeable,  at  least  in  principle,  to  the 
Idea.  Let  me,  at  this  point,  announce  that 
the  official  colon  will  be  green  and  blue,  the 
working  hours  are  8  ajn.  to  6  pjn.,  and  3 
weeks  vacation  per  year  will  be  allowed.  Any 
center  carrying  the  Conte  name  has  a  repu- 
tation of  hard  work  to  maintain. 

Names  like  these  do  have  a  way  of  catch- 
ing on.  There  are  many  examples  of  the 
names  of  Congressional  sponson  being  at- 
tached to  their  legislative  efforts.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  promul- 
gated to  stop  the  transportation  of  men-of- 
war  across  state  lines  for  purposes  of  in- 
trigue, or  even  the  Mann  Act,  relating  to 
the  transporUtlon  of  ladles  of  peace  across 
state  lines  for  Intrlculng  purposes.  However, 
for  purposes  of  posterity,  I  would  be  happy 
to  forego  some  of  that  type  of  notoriety. 

But  seriously,  let  me  say  that,  for  me,  this 
is  surely  a  once  in  a  lifetime  event.  I  want 
you  to  know,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  you  have 
given  me  by  so  naming  the  digestive  disease 
centen  of  excellence. 

Let  me  also  say  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  with  the  (Coalition  again.  Our 
efforts,  and  our  work  together,  go  back  a 
good  many  years. 

I  remember  back  in  December  of  1977,  at 
the  national  affaln  conference  of  the— I'm 
going  to  use  the  Initials,  and  I  hope  every- 
one knows  what  they  stand  for,  or  else 
someone  else  will  have  to  pronounce  It— 
A.aJL  (American  Gastroenterological  Asso- 
ciation), when  I  got  together  with  many  of 
you  for  the  first  time.  Dr.  Jotui  Sessions  ran 
that  conference.  My  wife  Corinne  and  I 
were  there.  I  remember  John  Grupenhof 
had  Just  married,  bringing  his  7  chUdren 
and  his  wife's  one  child  together.  I  think  I 
offered  a  toast  wishing  the  new  couple  that 
all  their  troubles  would  be  little  ones.  We 
can  now  get  a  re|>ort  on  whether  that 
turned  out  to  be  the  case. 

And  then  In  May  of  1983, 1  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  the  Coalition,  at  a  time 
when  the  feaslbUlty  of  esUblishlng  centere 
was  still  being  discussed.  Somehow,  the  en- 
thuslssm  of  the  Membenhip  and  of  your 
President,  Suzanne  Rosenthal,  was  Infec- 
tious. 

Well,  here  we  are  a  few  yean  later,  and 
many  of  the  goals  that  the  Coalition  set 
forth  have  either  been  reached  or  are  well 
on  their  way  to  being  reached.  You  have 
shown  that,  together  with  your  excellent 
represenUtion  in  Washington,  you  can 
make  a  convincing  case  to  the  Congress  and 
BO  have  proved  your  effectiveness  as  a  Coali- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  there  has  been  so  little 
that  Is  new  and  exciting  in  the  federal 
budget,  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
this  Important  initiative,  which  could  lead 
to  tremendous  benefits  to  thousands  of 
people  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  let  me  say  that  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Diabetes  Digestive,  and  Kidney  Diseases  hss 
been  great.  I  have  a  feeling  ttiat  if  the  Insti- 
tute had  not  been  in  favor  of  the  idea,  this 
initiative  would  not  be  nearly  as  far  along  as 
It  Is. 

Of  course,  nothing  ever  goes  completely 
without  a  hitch.  One  of  the  hitches  in  the 
digestive  disease  center  program  involves 
the  directive  that  the  Young  Slasher  has 
Issued  to  NIH,  reducing  the  number  of  new 
grants  NIH  can  make  from  8500  to  5000  and 
holding  the  number  of  centen  at  the  level 
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of  500,  Instead  of  the  533  that  we  had  pro- 
vided funding  for. 

The  second  round  of  new  digestive  disease 
centers,  that  we  worked  to  Include  funding 
for  in  the  appropriation  bill,  is  obviously 
smack  in  the  middle  of  those  33  new  centen 
that  the  young  slasher  has  ordered  to  be 
funded.  And  so.  Instead  of  the  total  number 
of  as  many  as  10  centen  that  we  had  all 
been  planning  on  by  this  coming  September, 
we  can  now  only  be  certain  of  the  continu- 
ation of  the  6  that  were  awarded  last  Sep- 
tember and  possibly  one  additional  center 
that  the  InsUtute  has  indicated  it  might  be 
able  to  squeeze  through. 

Since  this  is  my  first  opportunity  to  com- 
ment publicly  on  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Issues  since  the  budget  came  out  on 
February  4,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  address  the  pending  dispute  over  how 
NIH  Is  to  spend  the  record  $5.15  billion  that 
we  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  action  by  OMB  to  limit  the  number 
of  new  and  competing  grants  and  centen 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  Just  about 
everyone,  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  As  late  as  the 
end  of  last  year,  all  signals  pointed  to  a 
freeze  in  NIH,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
percentage  reduction  for  management  ini- 
tiatives. 

But  the  reason  for  the  OBCB  acUon  is 
clear.  It  relates  to  a  problem  we  could  see 
coming  In  the  1986  and  1987  budgets.  The 
problem  is  this.  To  Increase  new  and  com- 
peting grants  to  6500  costs  something  like 
an  additional  $200  million.  But  since  the  av- 
erage NIH  grant  runs  3  years,  it  Is  not 
enough  to  Increase  the  budget  In  one  year 
and  then  freeze.  To  sustain  a  permanent  in- 
crease to  6500  new  grants,  you  have  to  pro- 
vide the  required  $300  million  Increase  not 
one,  not  two,  but  more  like  every  year  for 
three  years. 

When  you  put  that  together  with  infla- 
tionary cosU,  the  rise  in  the  average  stee  of 
aU  grants,  competing  and  continuation,  and 
with  other  demands  on  NIH,  it  is  clear  that 
sustaining  6500  new  and  competing  grants 
would  require  substantial  Increases  in  1986 
and  1987  in  the  NIH  budget,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Increase  we  provided  in  this  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

So  OMB  took  one  look  at  what  was 
coming  down  the  road,  and  hatched  this 
plan  to  avoid  the  impending  increases  by 
limiting  the  growth  in  the  number  of  new 
and  competing  grants  before  that  growth 
got  started. 

It  Is  an  Ingenious  plan.  First,  It  takes  the 
number  of  new  and  competing  grants  and 
centen  we  thought  we  fimded  in  FY  1985 
and  reduces  them  from  6536  to  5000  and  533 
to  500  respectively,  so  that  represents  sub- 
stantial savings.  Second,  the  5,000  level  rep- 
resents a  reduction  from  the  actual  number 
we  funded  In  1984  of  5493,  so  there  is  a  sav- 
ings there.  And  third,  by  providing  two  and 
three  yean  worth  of  funding  to  a  number  of 
grants  and  centers.  Instead  of  the  usual  one 
year  at  a  time,  in  order  to  use  up  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  Congress  appropriated, 
the  plan  removes  these  continuation  costs 
from  the  funding  base  in  1986  and  1987.  and 
so  represents  a  substantial  savings  there  as 
weU. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  Instead  of  facing 
the  likelihood  of  substantial  increases  In 
1986  and  1987.  the  OMB  plan  calls  for  a  re- 
duction, as  a  result  of  all  these  savings,  from 
$5.15  billion  in  1985  to  $4.85  billion  in  1986. 
$300  million  less. 

The  question  then  becomes  what  Is  Con- 
gress' reaction  going  to  be  to  this  proposaL 
In  my  view,  there  are  two  distinct  Issues 
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that  are.  and  hopefully  wHI  be  kept,  sepa- 
rate. 

The  first  is  the  balance  of.  power  issue. 
Can  OMB  and  the  Executive  Branch  come 
In.  simply  Ignore  the  clear  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, and  Impose  its  unfettoed  will  on  NIH 
in  a  way  clever  enough  to  avoid  charges  of 
illegal  impoundment  of  funds?  I  hope  it 
does  not  come  to  that.  And  there  are  signs 
that  it  might  not 

lAst  week.  Dave  Stockman,  the  New 
Treasury  Seonetary  Jim  Baker,  and  the  lone 
Economic  Advisor,  wmiam  Nlskanen  ap- 
peared before  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  an  overview  of  the  President's 
budget  proposal.  At  that  time,  my  good 
friend.  BiU  Natcber,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Labor,  HHS  Subcommittee  asked  Stockman 
about  the  NIH  proposal. 

After  buttering  up  Stockman  with  thanks 
for  helping  get  our  Labor,  HHS  bill  signed 
by  the  President  two  yeus  in  a  row,  after  5 
yean  of  continuing  resolutions.  Bill  ssked 
Stockman  if  he  Intended  to  seek  the  Com- 
mittee's approval  of  the  NIH  changes  prior 
to  their  taking  effect.  And  Stodanan  came 
bmck.  with  what  sounded  like  a  conciliatory 
reply. 

He  said,  snd  I  quote  from  the  uncorrected 
transcript.  "Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  answer  by 
saying  we  would  like  to  discuss  it  with  you 
and  hope  to  persuade  you  of  the  merits  and 
recognizing  that  if  you  are  not  persuaded  by 
our  case,  that  you  have  ways  of  instructing 
us  to  do  otherwise."  End  quote.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  represents  a  willingness  to 
work  with  the  Committee  and  to  abide  by 
the  decisions  that  the  Committee  wHI  make 
on  the  proposed  chsnges  in  the  FY  1985 
NIH  budget. 

The  second  issue  relates  to  whether  it 
makes  sense  to  take  a  second  look  at  the 
fiscal  year  1985  NIH  budget  that  we  passed, 
especially  now  that  it  is  clear  that  In  fiscal 
year  1986,  aU  parts  of  the  federal  budget  are 
likely  to  be  substantially  restrained,  in 
order  to  make  Inroads  on  the  projected  $230 
billion  deficit. 

After  all,  if  you  go  back  and  look  at  the 
record,  the  House  approved  6200  new  and 
competing  grants.  What's  more,  when  we 
had  the  Nobel  laureate  Scientists  before  us 
Isst  year,  and  the  Coalition  of  Health 
Groups,  and  Just  about  every  other  outside 
group,  all  of  them  ssked  for  6200. 

But  out  of  the  blue,  the  Senate  did  some 
granstanding,  and  came  out  with  a  bill  pro- 
posing 6800  new  and  competing  grants. 
When  the  House  and  Senate  conferenoed, 
we  compromised  at  6526  new  and  competing 
grants.  But  it  may  be  that  we  bit  off  more 
than  we  could  chew.  I'm  not  sasring  that 
we're  in  all  of  this  trouble  because  of  the 
Senate— far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that— 
but  it  is  clear  that  if  we  want  to  stay  with 
6500  in  1985  and  sustain  6500  In  1986,  we 
may  have  to  add  something  like  $700  mOllon 
to  the  President's  budget  proposal,  which  is 
not  going  to  be  easy  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

So  we  will  have  to  consider  the  NIH  Issues 
carefully  and  deliberately.  Let  me  say  two 
things,  though.  First,  there  is  one  action 
that  could  undermine  the  C^ommitees  ability 
to  examine  the  issues.  If  NIH  goes  ahead 
and  funds  any  grants  or  centen  for  two  or 
three  years,  prior  to  Congress  having  an  op- 
portunity to  look  Into  this,  then  our  ability 
to  pass  on  the  1985  OMB  prmtosals  Will  be 
undermined.  So  let  me  say  openly  and  pub- 
licly that  neither  OMB.  nor  HHS.  nor  NIH 
should  start  multi-year  funding  while  these 
issues  are  pending.  In  my  view,  that  would 
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provoke  the  instituticHiAl  confrontation  that 
I  believe  should  be  avoided. 

Let  me  alao  say  that  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  see  that  the  second  round  of  diseative  dis- 
ease centers  goes  forward  in  1985.  and  that 
we  stay  as  close  as  we  can  to  the  original 
schedule  of  having  the  full  set  of  centers  up 
and  operating  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Now,  for  one  who  profeaaes  the  maxim 
that  a  good  speech  has  a  beginning  and  an 
ending  without  too  much  space  in  between. 
I  have  already  gone  on  for  quite  a  while. 

Before  letting  everybody  get  b*ck  to  the 
festivities.  I  wanted  to  taJce  a  moment  Just 
to  underline  the  seriousness  of  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation with  which  the  Congress  is  faced  this 
year.  It  is  clear  that  without  very  strong 
and  affirmative  action  by  the  Congress,  the 
deficit  will  continue  to  grow.  Domestic  re- 
straint, no  new  taxes,  and  defense  increases, 
there  is  now  no  question,  cannot  be  put  for- 
ward with  any  Idnd  of  a  straight  face,  as  the 
stuff  of  which  balanced  budgets  are  made. 
As  the  Toung  Slasher  puts  it,  this  Is  a  year 
for  house  cleaning  rather  than  housekeep- 
ing, and  there  is  little  or  no  room  for  growth 
in  1986.  for  any  program.  On  the  domestic 
side,  a  freese  has  probably  got  to  be  every 
body's  starting  point,  and  it  will  take  some 
luck  to  end  up  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  time  to 
roll  over  and  play  dead,  to  let  destiny  take 
its  course.  Yesterday's  papers  carried  as 
their  headlines  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness, which  documented  the  serious  ero- 
sion of  U.S.  industrial  strength.  If  there  is 
one  bright  light  in  this  nation's  research 
and  development  efforts,  which  has  led  not 
only  to  unprecedented  advances,  but  also  in- 
dustrial offshoots  that  are  the  envy  of  the 
world,  it  is  our  biomedical  research  commu- 
nity. 

You  don't  have  to  be  someone  who  is  af- 
flicted with  an  illness  or  an  academic  re- 
searcher looking  for  funding  to  see  the  ben- 
efits of  our  biomedical  research  enterprise. 
In  fact  if  there  is  anybody  who  ought  to  be 
singing  the  praises  of  the  NIH  efforts,  it  is 
the  very  people  who  are  trying  to  put  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  on  a  firm 
ground.  I  am  growing  exasperated  with  the 
shortsightedness  that  has  been  coming  out 
of  the  science  policy  advisers.  They 
wouldn't  know  a  good  thing  if  it  hit  them  in 
the  face.  But  I  do  know  one  thing.  If  the 
Japanese  are  watching  what  is  being  pro- 
poMd  for  the  one  area  of  high  technology 
where  we  have  successfully  outpaced  them, 
they  must  be  having  a  good  laugh. 

So  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  support  a 
Justifiable  priority  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's efforts.  It  Just  isn't  going  to  be  easy, 
that's  aU  there  is  to  it. 

Well,  I  have  gone  a  long  ways  off  the  occa- 
sion that  brings  us  together  tonight.  You 
have  been  very  accommodating  in  bearing 
with  me.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
great  honor  you  have  done  me  this  evening. 
This  is  an  evening  I  will  always  remember. 

And  if  I'm  in  luck,  this  wUl  also  help  get 
me  known  almost  as  widely  as  the  Coali- 
tion's own  representative.  Harley  Dirks,  who 
is  already  world  famous  for  the  book  that's 
been  written  about  him. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 
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WOMEN'S  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OP  oioaaiA 

nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVCS 

Thursday,  February  28,  198S 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Spealter,  Georgia  has 
been  a  part  of  these  United  States 
since  its  inception,  and  the  history  of 
our  State  Is  filled  with  the  deeds  and 
courage  of  nuuiy  Americans.  When 
Georgia  students  are  taught  history, 
they  are  also  told  of  the  contributions 
to  this  Nation  and  to  our  progress  that 
were  made  by  Georgians. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  recital  of 
Georgia's  history,  the  advances  made 
by  many  of  the  women  of  our  State 
are  not  mentioned,  and  it  is  some  of 
these  I  want  to  tell  you  about  today. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  James 
Oglethorpe  first  discovered  and  ex- 
plored the  State  that  is  now  Georgia, 
but  he  wasn't  able  to  travel  among  the 
natives  alone.  Instead,  he  explored  the 
area  with  the  help  of  Mary  Musgrove 
and  her  husband.  These  native  Indians 
acted  as  Interpretors  and  guides  for 
Oglethorpe,  and  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  Justification  that  Mary  Musgrove  is 
sometimes  called  the  Pocohontas  of 
Georgia. 

The  founding  leader  of  the  women's 
movement  In  Georgia  came  from  one 
of  the  cities  in  my  district.  H.  Augtista 
Howard,  a  Columbus,  GA  resident, 
founded  the  Georgia  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  in  Columbus  in  1890.  Her 
association's  purpose  was  to  win  the 
right  of  women  to  vote  in  America  and 
many  say  that  the  women's  movement 
in  Georgia  can  be  traced  to  Ms. 
Howard  and  her  efforts. 

One  of  America's  most  famous  avi- 
ators was  a  Georgian  and  also  spent  a 
portion  of  her  life  in  Columbus.  Jac- 
queline Cochran  spent  her  childhood 
working  in  the  mills  of  Columbus  and 
later,  took  a  position  with  a  local 
beauty  shop.  Ms.  Cochran  earned 
fame  later  in  her  life  when,  after 
taking  fljring  lessons,  she  became  an 
aviator.  During  World  War  II,  she  was 
the  leader  of  the  WASP'S  [Women's 
Air  Service  Pilots]  and  their  daring  ex- 
ploits in  helping  the  United  States  win 
the  war  have  become  well  luiown.  Ms. 
Cochran  also  set  quite  a  few  aviation 
records,  including  several  for  speed, 
and  proved  to  the  world  that  women 
are  as  capable  in  the  cockpit  as  any 
man. 

I  have  told  you  about  these  women, 
Mr.  Si}eaker,  Just  to  point  out  that 
women  contributing  significantly  to 
our  society  is  not  Just  a  product  of  the 
movement  of  the  last  few  decades. 
They  have  always  been  a  part  of 
America's  history— we  Just  haven't  rec- 
ognized their  contribution  as  we 
should. 

These  women  I  have  told  you  about 
led  the  way  for  many  other  women  in 
our  Nation  and  in  my  State.  Their 
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legacy  has  been  passed  on  to  the  cur- 
rent generation  and,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  the  women  of  today  are  doing  an 
exemplary  Job  of  continuing  to  make 
American  history. 

Mary  Musgrove  helped  a  traveler 
move  through  new  territory— women 
today  are  explorers  in  their  own  right, 
breaking  new  ground  in  medicine,  sci- 
ence, and  even  space.  H.  Augusta 
Howard  wanted  women  to  have  the 
right  to  vote— today  women  are  more 
politically  active  than  ever  and  some 
of  our  Nation's  finest  leaders  are 
women.  Jacqueline  Cochran  led  the 
way  for  women  to  hold  positions  previ- 
ously reserved  Just  for  men— today  we 
have  successful  women  in  almost  all 
fields.  Including  traditionally  male 
fields  such  as  law,  business,  and  even 
construction. 

This  country  was  not  built  by  men 
alone,  and  its  future  will  not  be  deter- 
mined by  Just  one  sex.  We  are  making 
significant  progress  in  this  country 
toward  achieving  the  goal  of  equality 
for  all.  and  in  this  women's  history 
week.  I  want  to  urge  the  Congress  to 
continue  to  address  issues  that  will 
bring  the  women  of  America  to  the 
equal  status  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  CORA  COCKS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUPORltlA 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSOfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  198S 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  27th  of  this  month,  one  of  my  dis- 
trict's most  beloved  and  respected  resi- 
dents, Cora  Cocks,  will  celebrate  her 
82d  birthday.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  Cora's  outstanding  record  of 
public  achievement  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  Nation. 

Bom  in  Butte.  MT.  Cora  graduat- 
ed—with honors— from  Montana  State 
University  at  Missoula  in  1924.  Upon 
graduation,  she  married  Russell  Cocks 
and  later  moved  to  Seattle,  WA.  where 
their  two  sons.  Jack  and  Jerry,  were 
bom. 

In  1929,  the  Cocks  family  opted  for 
southern  California  and  settled  in 
Long  Beach.  It  was  here  where  Cora's 
community  voluntarism  began  and 
where  she  would  later  say  in  a  1983 
interview,  "Any  board  in  town— you 
name  it  and  I've  been  on  it." 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
mention  all  of  Cora's  accomplishments 
over  the  past  5¥t  decades  in  this  trib- 
ute. I  would,  however,  like  to  highlight 
a  few  of  the  posts  she  has  held.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Senior  Care  Action  Network 
[SCAN],  president;  Community  Wel- 
fare Council,  president:  California 
Commission  on  Aging,  chairwoman: 
California  Silver-Haired  Legislature, 
delegate:  State  House  Conference  on 
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Aging,  delegate:  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging;  Poverty  Ccnnmission  of 
Community  Services  Development 
Corporation;  Council  of  Seniors  of 
Greater  Long  Beach  Area,  president: 
St.  Mary  Medical  Center  Housing 
Commission;  United  Way  Board;  Long 
Beach  Advisory  Commission  on  Aginr. 
and.  Long  Beach  Food  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cora  Cocks  is  one  of 
those  very  special  people  which  make 
this  world  a  better  place  to  Uve.  Her 
commimity  spirit,  compassion  and 
dedication  is  an  example  for  us  alL 
The  city  of  Long  Beach  has  indeed 
been  fortunate  to  count  Cora  as  one  of 
their  neighborhood  activists. 

My  wife.  Lee,  Joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating and  thanking  Cora  Cocks  on  all 
her  fine  work  over  the  years.  We  wish 
her  continued  success  and  prosperity 
in  the  years  ahead.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
LADY  COLONELS 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OP  aSHlUCKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  198S 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend,  the  girls'  basketball 
team  for  Whitley  County  High  School 
in  Williamsburg,  KY.  won  the  Ken- 
tucky State  championship. 

Led  by  Coach  Jim  Rains,  the  Lady 
Colonels  beat  two  Louisville  teams, 
Atherton  and  Southern,  to  take  the 
girls'  SUte  title.  With  sheer  determi- 
nation, the  team  had  taken  on  all 
comers  and  had  come  out  victorious. 

For  the  town  of  Williamsburg  and 
for  aU  of  Whitley  County,  this  victory 
is  symbolic  of  the  strength  of  the 
people  of  Whitley  County  and  their 
own  determination.  The  enormous 
welcome  which  they  held  for  the  team 
upon  its  arrival  back  home  is  simply 
an  expression  of  the  pride  and  love 
they  feel  for  these  girls  and  what  they 
have  accomplished. 

Whitley  Countians  already  have 
much  to  be  proud  of.  Their  heritage, 
their  contributions  to  our  economy, 
and  their  patriotism  are  unequaled 
anywhere.  Now,  this  victory  by  the 
Lady  Colonels  is  another  accomplish- 
ment which  can  be  added  to  that  list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  Join  me  today  in  saluting 
the  Lady  Colonels  of  Whitley  County 
High  School,  and  congratulating  them 
on  a  Job  well  done.  All  of  us  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kentucky  share  the 
Joy  which  these  fine  young  women 
have  brought  to  their  community  and 
their  school.* 
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ANDREW  WOLFE 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OPaSWTOBK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFSBSDfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 
*  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  written  by  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
Journalists  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict—Andy Wolfe.  In  this  editorial,  he 
tMfkn  some  important  questions  about 
the  State  of  American  Journalism.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  summarize  it— the 
editorial  sveaks  eloquently  for  itself. 
Thk  Dkcuhk  OP  A  Fan  Passs— Whither 

HomsTT? 
We  were  never  a  great  admirer  of  General 
Westmoreland. 

We  don't  think  he  did  a  very  good  Job  of 
generalship  in  Vietnam,  and  some  of  liis 
public  statements  and  reports  we  recall  as 
being  vainglorious  and  stupid. 

And  we're  Inclined  to  think  that  CBS. 
which  produced  the  diluted  TV  program 
on  Westmoreland's  troop  strength  reports, 
probably  steered  Just  inches  short  of  libel- 
ing the  general. 

So.  if  the  general's  lawsuit  is  called  off.  we 
sumxMe  that  CBS  has  proved  it  didn't  libel 
tbegeneraL 

However,  more  important  than  the  gener- 
al's lawsuit  is  the  fact  that  many  television 
"news"  techniques  now  are  being  exposed  as 
m«fi«*Hifig  to  the  point  of  dishonesty. 

The  whole  process  of  fllm  and  sound  edit- 
ing is  being  called  in  question. 

When  film  sequences  and  sound  are  rear- 
ranged to  add  to  the  drama  of  a  news 
t«port.  the  producers  often  are  being  dis- 
honest. 

If  an  individual  makes  a  coordinated  state- 
ment on  some  subject,  and  a  much-edited 
version  of  the  statement  is  run.  the  editing 
can  be  used  to  greatly  distort  the  original 
statement. 

If  the  impression  is  given  that  the  edited 
statement  has  not  been  edited,  the  violation 
of  JoumaUstic  ethics  is  much  greater. 

Worse  is  the  technique  of  chopping  up 
such  statements  and  later  allowing  oppo- 
nenU  to  make  rejoinders  which  effectively 
destroy  the  credibility  of  the  original  state- 
ment. 

This  process  is  commonplace  and  even  is 
being  used  by  TV  broadcasters  in  this  met- 
ropolitan area. 

It  was  used  in  the  Westmoreland  TV  pro- 
gram and  clearly  must  be  stopped.  Perhaps 
such  material  should  carry  the  caption: 
"Edited,  shortened,  and  rearranged." 

Another  highly  questicniable  practice  is 
the  so  called  "TV  docudrama"  which  inter- 
spenes  factual  and  fictioiuU  material.  This 
recently  came  to  national  attention  in  the 
affair  of  the  program  on  the  Atlanta  child 
murders.  Aside  from  the  question  of  wheth- 
er that  program  served  any  Justifiable  pur- 
pose, it  clearly  ruptured  the  basic  code  of 
Journalistic  conduct. 

That  some  of  the  flcUonal  material  could 
be  construed  as  supporting  the  program's 
questionable  theme  of  Justice  denied  was  a 
further  and  most  flagrant  violation. 
What  can  be  done  about  all  this? 
We  don't  think  legislation  is  the  answer, 
for  the  First  Amendment's  protection  of  a 
free  press  cannot  be  compromised. 

But  we  do  think  the  commercial  and  other 
motivations  of  news  media  must  be  exam- 
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ined.  The  way  Journalism  now  is  organized 
in  immensely  competitive  monopolies,  the 
priaes  go  to  the  barracuda  reporters,  editors, 
and  producers. 

A  doctrinaire  adherence  to  some  special- 
ized brand  of  politics  frequently  is  seen  as 
excusing  all  sins.  infl<H<«"g  lack  of  elemental 
decency. 

Obviously,  ratings,  and  circulation  have 
become  central  factors  in  the  handling  of 
news. 

Many  major  news  organizations  picture 
themselves  daUy  as  valiant  defenders  of  a 
free  press  while  in  virtually  every  edition 
and  every  broadcast  they  violate  JoumaUstic 
ideals 

Pulitzer  Prizes,  theoretically  designed  to 
improve  Journalistic  standards,  have  become 
commercial  goals  beyond  price.  New^iapers 
have  set  m>  departmenU  to  work  year-round 
on  preparation  of  entries.  The  level  to 
which  the  Pulitzer  mania  tias  descended  was 
never  better  illustrated  Uum  in  the  phony 
story  which  won  a  prize,  which  then  had  to 
be  returned. 

The  Washington  Post  reporter  responsible 
was  fired.  But  what  of  the  Post  manage- 
ment and  the  distorted  values  which  made 
the  fraud  possible? 

What  of  news  managements  which  use 
distorted  news  to  discredit  competitors? 

Yes,  this  is  a  time  of  crisis  for  American 
Journalism— a  time  in  which  the  basic  hon- 
esty of  the  press  is  not  only  questioned,  but 
often  completely  discounted. 
Who  is  doing  anything  about  this? 
Practically  no  one. 

Yean  ago  the  late  AJ.  Uebling  wrote  an 
extraordinary  series  of  articles  for  The  New 
Yorker  magazine  called  "The  Wayward 
Press."  He  was  perhaps  the  most  sensitive 
and  intelligent  commentor  on  the  press  that 
we  have  had.  but  we  have  not  seen  his  like 
since. 

Occasionally,  Journalism  professors  and 
other  critics  will  voice  sharp  opinions  of  the 
print  and  broadcast  press,  but  their  stric- 
tures never  get  public  attention. 

Always  onward  move  the  giant  monopolies 
which  profess  adherence  to  Journalistic 
canons,  but  have  no  honesty  and  no  charity. 
Time  magazine  in  the  Sharon  case  and 
CBS  in  the  Westmoreland  case  may  have  es- 
caped Ubel  awards,  but  within  living 
memory  the  public  view  of  the  press  never 
has  l)een  lower. 

The  press  violently  resents  and  repels  crit- 
icism from  the  outside.  But  we  doubt  that  it 
now  can  save  itself. 

It  has  become  a  national  problem  which 
demands  a  national  answer.* 


THE  mnc:  THE  VITAL  BRIDGE 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OPILLHIOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1985 
*  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  week  or  so  we  will  be  deluged  by 
argtuients  for  and  against  the  MX 
missile.  Before  the  deluge  begins.  I'd 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  supporting 
the  MX.  It  is  written  by  Nicholas  F. 
Brady,  former  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  a  member  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  which  proposed  the  de- 
ployment of  100  MX  missiles  in  silos. 
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coupled  with  amu-control  negotia- 
tions and  the  development  of  a  small, 
single-warhead  missile.  I  commend 
this  article  to  your  attention  because 
it  answers  many  of  the  questions 
raised  against  the  MX. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RacoRO.  "The  Vital  Bridge",  by  Nicho- 
las F.  Brady,  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. Monday.  March  18, 1985. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  18. 

1985] 

"Thx  Vital  Bmixsi" 

(By  Nicholas  F.  Brmdy) 

It  has  been  two  yean  and  several  million 
words  since  the  bipartisan  President's  Com- 
mission on  Strategic  Forces— known  as  the 
Scowcroft  Commission— submitted  Its  rec- 
ommendations. Once  again,  the  MX  mis- 
sile's fate  hangs  In  the  balance  before  Con- 
gress. 

The  commission's  proposal,  endorsed  by 
the  president,  was  for  the  deployment  of 
100  MX  mlssUes  In  silos,  coupled  with  arms- 
control  negotiations  and  the  development  of 
a  small,  single-warhead  missile.  It  has  been 
the  source  of  two  years  of  congressional 
debate.  As  Congress  approaches  yet  another 
crucial  vote  on  the  release  of  1985  MX 
fimds  held  hostage  since  last  June,  some- 
thing of  grave  importance  remains  at  stake 
here  of  even  greater  value  than  the  MX 
alone,  but  of  which  the  MX  is  an  intrinsic 
and  Inextricable  part. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Reagan  and 
Congress  struck  a  bargain  based  on  the  pro- 
gram prescribed  by  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion. TWQ  parts  of  the  program  have  been 
fulfilled,  the  two  parts  Congress  deemed  es- 
sential for  its  approval  of  the  BCX.  Arms- 
control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  resumed,  and  work  on  the  Mldgetman 
missile  is  under  way.  So,  in  the  fickle  world 
of  politics.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  foes 
of  the  MX  now  proclaim  these  develop- 
ments negate  our  need  for  the  MX.  Their 
arguments  are  as  Inadequate  as  they  are 
predictable. 

President  Reagan  is  not  Just  playing  polit- 
ical hardball  when  he  argues  that  killing 
the  ISX,  either  outright  or  under  the  guise 
of  delayed  and  stretched-out  production, 
can  and  wUI  do  tremendous  harm  to  the 
prospects  for  serious  negotiations  and  mean- 
ingful arms-limitation  results.  It  shouldn't 
take  a  brilliant  negotiator  to  recognize  that 
unilaterally  doing  away  with  our  most 
modem  and  capable  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  as  we  sit  down  at  the  bargaining 
table  will  not  encourage  the  Soviets  to  come 
forward  with  the  hard  concessions  required 
for  a  viable  arms-control  treaty. 

Even  two  years  ago.  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission saw  the  MX  program  as  far  more 
than  an  essential  "bargaining  chip."  We  saw 
It  as  a  demonstration  of  national  will,  not 
blind  willfulness,  and  the  tough  commit- 
ment required  for  solving  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  strategic-force  modernization.  That 
expression  of  national  will  has  become  tat- 
tered during  the  repeated  MX  debates  of 
the  past  two  years,  but  It  Is  still  essential 
and  must  be  sustained. 

Timely  though  these  arms-control  argu- 
ments are.  we  must  not  forget  there  are 
sound  military  reasons  for  deploying  the 
MX.  To  review  the  basic  facta,  the  U.S. 
hasn't  deployed  a  new  ICBM  In  more  than  a 
decade,  since  the  three-warhead  Mlnuteman 
III  was  fielded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
MIRVed  ICBM  era.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets, 
profiting  from  advances  in  missile  tectinolo- 
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gy.  have  deployed  more  than  600  88-18s  and 
S8-19S.  Both  mlssUes  carry  multiple  war- 
heads, the  SS-18  ten  and  the  88-19  sU.  and 
both  poaseas  the  accuracy  to  destroy  the 
U.8.  ICBM  silos  and  other  hardened  targets. 
Furthermore,  the  Soviets  are  currently 
night  testing  two  new  ICBMs  with  capabUI- 
tles  comparable  with  the  MX  and  Mldget- 
man. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  determined 
that  despite  the  development  of  other  new 
systems,  such  as  the  I>-5  missile  for  the  Tri- 
dent submarine,  the  U.S.  needs  to  counter 
the  Soviet  ICBM  buildup  with  modernisa- 
tion of  our  ICBM  force.  ICBMs  still  hold  ad- 
vantages In  command  and  control,  ready  re- 
targeting, and  accuracy,  which  means  they 
are  most  effective  in  putting  at  risk  those 
hardened  military  and  political  targets  the 
Soviets  care  most  about.  And  the  MX  is  the 
only  ICBM  capable  of  countering  Soviet  ad- 
vances that  the  U.S.  can  deploy  before  the 
early  19008. 

The  most  cost-effective  means  of  baaing 
the  MX  Is  In  silos.  Their  Imperfect  Invulner- 
ability Is  cause  for  concern  only  If  one  gives 
credence  to  the  unrealistic  scenario  of  an 
attack  on  our  ICBM  force  alone,  an  attack 
that  would  leave  our  submarine  and  bomber 
forces  Intact  for  massive  retaliation.  Thus, 
as  the  Scowcroft  Commission  stated,  "the 
different  components  of  our  strategic  forces 
should  be  assessed  collectively  and  not  In 
isolation." 

Those  who  have  opposed  the  MX  because 
It  lacks  a  survlvable  basing  mode  now  couple 
this  criticism  with  a  rationale  that  argues 
that  because  the  Mldgetman  is  underway, 
the  MX  has  become  an  outdated  step  In  our 
strategic-force  modernization  that  we  can 
now  afford  to  skip  altogether.  This  is  dan- 
gerously untrue.  Those  who  speak  of  the 
Mldgetman  as  If  It  is  already  a  strategic  re- 
ality make  a  dangerous  miscalculation.  The 
Mldgetman  concept  Is  an  excellent  idea- 
representing  a  crucial  step  In  Increasing  nu- 
clear stability  by  virtue  of  its  superior  sur- 
vivability. An  excellent  idea— If  It  works. 

But  will  It  work  and  will  It  be  allowed  to 
work?  The  honest  answer  Is  we  don't  know 
yet.  As  far  as  It  has  progressed,  the  small 
missile  looks  promising;  the  Air  Force  Is 
managing  to  meet  the  30,000-pound  weight 
limit  set  by  Congress.  However,  it  will  be 
two  years  before  we  know  whether  a  mobile 
launcher  hardened  to  withstand  blast  pres- 
sure of  35  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  level 
required  to  make  It  survlvable,  can  be  built. 
The  alternative  to  a  mobile  launcher,  super- 
hardened  silos,  also  requires  another  two 
years  of  research. 

And  these  are  not  the  only  hurdles  the 
Mldgetman  must  cross.  All  too  predictably, 
the  political  attacks  on  the  small  missile 
have  already  begun.  Some  see  its  accuracy 
as  destabilizing,  some  would  put  multiple 
warheads  on  It  and  some  oppose  it  as  a 
threat  to  the  MX  program.  Nobody  who 
knows  Congress  can  be  surprised  by  this 
sniping.  And  anyone  who  thinks  it  will  di- 
minish as  Congress  approaches  decisions  on 
the  hard  realities  of  the  Mldgetman's  high 
cost  and  the  10.000  square  miles  of  land  re- 
quired for  mobile  basing  is  extremely  naive. 
a  coNOHns's  hamds 

So  the  MX  remains  the  vital  bridge  be- 
tween the  present  and  our  still  uncertain 
future  strategic-force  structure.  And  the  So- 
viets know  it.  Furthermore,  even  before 
"Star  Wars"  raised  the  posslbUlty  of  wide- 
spread deployment  of  strategic  defenses,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  recognized  that  the 
small  missile  would  not  have  the  throw 
weight  necessary  to  carry  the  penetration 
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aids  and  decoys  required  to  counter  a  Soviet 
abandonment  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  MX 
does.  In  addition,  the  MX  has  the  multiple 
warheads  needed  to  penetrate  potential 
Soviet  defenses,  thus  sustaining  the  funda- 
mental role  of  our  strategic  forces:  the  re- 
taliatory capability  sufficient  to  deter  a 
Soviet  attack. 

The  future  of  the  MX  and  of  our  nation's 
defense.  Is  in  the  luuids  of  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  kept  his  part  of  the  bar- 
gain: Arms-control  talks  and  development  of 
a  small  missile  are  under  way.  It's  now  Con- 
gress's turn.* 


AMERICAN  SAMOAN8 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUPOMflA 
n  THS  HOUSE  or  RKPRXSEHTATIVCS 

Tw*dav.  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  to  benefit  American  Sa- 
moans,  both  in  American  Samoa  and 
In  the  United  States.  These  two  bills 
are  identical  to  legislation  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Hawaii  [Mr.  IhoutxI. 

The  first  bill  would  authorize  the 
Native  American  Programs  Office  in 
the  I>epartment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  grants  to  American 
Samoan  organizations  from  the  same 
fund  from  which  it  makes  grants  to 
other  native  American  organizations. 
The  second  bill  would  allow  American 
Samoan  organizations  to  receive 
grants  from  the  native  American  com- 
ponent of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  Neither  bill  authorizes  any 
new  funding  so  they  will  not  adversely 
affect  our  efforts  to  curb  the  Federal 
deficit.  They  simply  allow  American 
Samoans  to  access  existing  grant  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  in 
response  to  a  report  on  imemplosmient 
and  training  needs  of  American  Sa- 
moans commissioned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  report  concluded 
that  the  unemplojnnent  rate  of  Ameri- 
can Samoan  males  as  of  the  1980 
census  was  80  percent  higher  than 
that  of  American  males  as  a  whole.  In 
addition,  this  report  states  that,  for 
the  same  time  period,  27.5  percent  of 
American  Samoan  families  were  living 
in  poverty,  as  compared  to  9.6  percent 
for  all  American  families.  After  the 
deep  recession  we  experienced  after 
1980,  these  conditions  could  only  be 
worse. 

Because  American  Samoans  who 
come  to  the  United  States,  as  Is  their 
right  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
tend  to  settle  into  existing  Samoan 
communities  in  cities  along  the  west 
coast  and  Hawaii,  concentrated  pock- 
ets of  poverty  have  formed  that  Amer- 
ican Samoans  have  great  difficulty 
breaking  out  of.  Providing  Job  training 
and  community  development  grants  to 
these  communities  will  help  American 
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Samoans  to  overcome  language  and 
ctiltural  barriers  and  improve  their 
economic  standing. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  a  special 
responsibility  toward  the  American 
Samoan  people  due  to  the  tnist  rela- 
tionship established  when  the  islands 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  the 
early  1900's.  I  believe  that  the  number 
of  American  Samoans  living  in  poverty 
in  the  United  States  demonstrates 
that  we  have  not  lived  up  to  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  hope  that  we  can  im- 
prove these  simple  measures  with  all 
due  speed  so  that  these  American  citi- 
zens can  participate  in  the  economic 
expansion  that  other  Americans  are 
enjoying.* 


THE  TRI-^STATE  CONFERENCE 
ON  STEEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OP  PKHHSTLVAHIA 
nr  THE  BODSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis 
in  the  steel  Industry  has  spawned  a  re- 
markable assemblage  of  union  work- 
ers, local  government  officials  and 
grassroots  activists  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  steel  industry  in 
western  Pennsylvania, 

Using  public  education  techniques 
|}acked  by  solid  research,  the  Tri-State 
Conference  on  Steel  has  helped  shape 
debate  on  the  direction  State  and  local 
governments  should  be  headed  if 
steel's  presence  is  to  be  maintained.  I 
strongly  endorse  the  Trl-State  Confer- 
ence's proposal  for  the  creation  of  a 
"TVA  for  Steel."  Unlike  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  new  "Steel 
Valley  Authority"  would  be  locally 
controlled,  with  a  board  of  directors 
made  up  of  workers,  community  resi- 
dents, and  local  government  officials. 
The  Federal  Government's  role  in  the 
initial  financing  of  such  an  authority 
would  be  key.  just  as  it  was  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and,  more 
recently.  Conrail. 

In  recent  months,  the  Tri-State  Con- 
ference has  pointed  to  the  need  for  a 
regional  approach  to  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  area.  Essen- 
tial to  any  recovery  for  this  region, 
and  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  many  communities  in  this  area 
have  yet  to  feel  the  recovery  in  any 
substantial  way,  is  an  increased 
demand  for  steel.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government,  by  emliarklng  on 
a  long-overdue  effort  to  repair  the 
roads,  bridges,  locks,  dams,  and  other 
public  infrastructure  of  the  Nation, 
can  help  spur  that  demand.  In  the  Tri- 
State  area  alone,  at  least  8  million 
tons  of  steel  are  needed  to  repair  just 
the  roads  and  bridges.  Increased 
demand  will,  of  course,  require  an  in- 
creased supply  of  steel.  We  have  the 
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capacity  in  the  Tri-State  area  to 
supply  a  good  part  of  the  Nation's 
needs  when  it  comes  to  steel.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  we  have  the 
workers  and  the  plant  capacity  to  aid 
in  the  rebuilding  our  Nation. 

What  is  required  is  a  national  com- 
mitment to  a  rebuilding  effort.  The 
Tri-State  Conference  on  Steel  recog- 
nizes this  and  has  called  for  just  such 
an  effort.  I  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  heed  that  call. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like- to  include 
In  the  Record  material  which  de- 
scribes the  commendable  work  of  the 
Tri-State  Conference  on  Steel. 
Who  Is  the  "Tri-State"? 
Tri-SUte  Conference  on  Steel  is  a  non- 
profit community  based,  public  Interest  or- 
ganization, located  In  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania's economically  depressed  Mononga- 
hela  (Mon)  River  Valley.  The  Conference 
was  organteed  In  response  to  the  massive 
layoffs  and  plants  closings  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  Trl-State  Area  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  eastern  Oliio.  and  northern 
West  Virginia.  Some  of  Its  founders,  such  as 
Rev.  Charles  RawUngs  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Ohio  and  the  Eccumenical  Interreli- 
gous  Economic  Crisis  Organizing  Network 
(I/ECON),  and  labor  attorney  SUughton 
Lynd  were  leaders  in  the  struggles  to  save 
steelworkers'  jobs  In  Youngstown.  Ohio  in 
1977-79. 

Tri-State  Conference  on  Steel  was  orga- 
nized In  1979  when  the  Yoimgstown  activ- 
ists allied  themselves  with  local  union  and 
rellgous  forces  In  Pittsburgh's  Mon  Valley. 
The  original  objectives  of  Trl-Stete  were  to 
spread  the  alarm  throughout  the  Mon 
Valley  regarding  its  soon  expected  abandon- 
ment by  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  to  develop  a  plan  to  save  steel  jobs  and 
relndustrlalize  the  region.  Chief  among  or- 
ganizers In  the  Pittsburgh  area  were:  Mike 
Stout.  Orievanceman.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  Local  1397  in  Homestead:  Jay 
Weinberg,  Unemployed  Committee  Chair- 
man, Local  1397;  Charles  McCoUester,  Chief 
Steward,  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  Union,  Local  610  (UE),  at 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  In  Swissvale:  Rev. 
Garrett  Dorsey,  Co-Administrator  of  St. 
Stephen  R.C.  Church  In  Hazelwood  and 
present  Chairman,  Trl-State  Conference  on 
Steel:  Msgr.  Charles  Owen  Rice,  noted  area 
lalwr  priest:  Sr.  Ligouri  Rossner.  Jubilee 
Soup  Kitchen  Administrator;  Jim  Benn. 
member  Local  1256:  Frank  O'Brien,  retired 
local  steelworkers  union  president  and 
former  state  legislator,  and  Professor 
Thomas  Kerr,  Chairman.  Allegheny  County 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  Professor, 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Administra- 
tion at  Carnegie  Mellon  University. 

After  having  intlated  programs  geared  to 
securing  political  support  for  direct  econom- 
ic relief  for  laid  off  workers,  regarding  mort- 
gage foreclosures,  utUlty  shutoffs  and  food 
shortage.  Tri-State  turned  its  attention  to 
identifying  and  combating  the  root  causes 
of  the  area's  Increasing  economic  disloca- 
tions, namely  corporate  disinvestment  and 
capital  flight.  A  more  direct  service  oriented 
group  then  split  off  and  founded  the  Mon 
Valley  Unemployed  Committee  with  assist- 
ance from  the  Tri-SUte  Conference  on 
Steel.  Tri-State  then  began  work  on  the  de- 
velopment of  an  alternative  economic  revl- 
talization  plan  for  Mon  Valley  Steelmaking. 
The  recent  history  of  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  demonstrates  that  they  are  get- 
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ting  out  of  basic  steel  production  in  the 
Mon  Valley.  Their  December  27,  1983,  shut- 
down announcement  was  simply  more  con- 
firmation of  the  inevitable.  Since  the  Mon 
Valley's  steel  industry  is  still  very  much 
needed  to:  save  valley  workers,  families  and 
communities  from  economic  and  social  ruin; 
aid  in  repairing  the  region's  crumbling 
public  infrastructure  and  satisfy  private 
marker  needs  sure  to  emerge  with  the  gen- 
eral "economic  recovery":  and  contribute  to 
retaining  a  liasic  national  Industry:  the 
present  goals  of  Tri-State  are: 

(1)  To  develop  a  plan  to  revitalize  Mon 
Valley  steelmaking.  a  plan  which  is  keyed  to 
the  purchase  or  eminent  domain  takeover  of 
US  Steel  Corporation's  Mon  Valley  Works 
by  a  regional  steel  authority  representing 
Mon  Valley  workers  and  communities. 

(2)  To  organize  union,  public  and  local 
government  (borough,  town,  city  councils) 
support  for  the  revitalization  "Plan"  among 
Mon  Valley  cmnmunities  and  use  It  to 
secure  assistance  from  Allegheny  County, 
the  State  and  Federal  governments. 

(3)  To  promote  the  "Plan"  as  a  model  tar 
saving  the  steel  Industry  ttu-oughout  the 
Tri-State  area  and  the  nation,  and  In  so 
doing,  enlist  broad  political  support  for  the 
"Plan",  particularly  In  the  US  Congress. 

(4)  To  become  directly  involved  in  organiz- 
ing and  operating  the  Mon  Valley  Steel  Au- 
thority, through  membership  on  its  Board, 
in  which  worker/conmiunity  representatives 
are  to  be  the  majority. 

A  "TVA"  FOB  Steel 

If  the  steel  companies  won't  make  the 
steel  America  needs,  then  we— the  American 
people— must  find  a  different  way. 

The  Tri-State  Conference  on  Steel  (Pgh.) 
is  proposing  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(TVA)-type  approach  to  the  steel  industry 
in  this  area  and  other  steel  areas  being 
atwndoned.  Some  local  USWA  Unions,  espe- 
cially «1397  are  joining  in  this  call  for 
trying  this  approach. 

markets  for  the  steel 

At  a  time  when  our  productive  capacity  in 
steel  is  being  eliminated  through  mergers 
and  shutdowns,  the  need  for  steel  is  growing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  1%.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica (Wash.,  D.C.)  tliat  at  least— three  trillion 
dollars  need  to  be  spent  over  this  decade  to 
bring  our  nation's  infrastructure  up  to 
standards.  According  to  official  sources 
every  million  dollars  spent  on  Infrastructure 
means  100.000  tons  of  steel  are  needed.  In 
the  Tri-State  region  alone,  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  8  million  tons  of  steel  will  be 
needed  just  to  repair  the  road  and  bridges. 
In  this,  the  largest  Inland  port  In  the  USA. 
16  locks  and  dams  are  substandard  and  in 
need  of  repair,  and  80  high-hazard  flood 
control  and  water  reservoir  dams  have  been 
classified  as  unsafe  by  the  Army  Corp  of  En- 
gineers, severely  restricting  river  traffic.  A 
multi-million  dollar  coal  contract  to  New 
England  power  companies  was  lost  several 
years  ago.  because  ttils  area  didn't  have  the 
rail  facilities  to  move  the  coal. 

A  program  to  produce  steel  to  repair  our 
region's  infrastructure  is  vital  for  develop- 
ing our  areas  economic  resources  and  open- 
ing up  secondary  markets.  For  instance, 
there  are  500,000  billion  tons  of  coal  worth 
(3  trillion  lying  dormant  under  our  Tri- 
State  region.  Exploiting  and  selling  the  coal 
could  potentially  eDu>loy  a  half  a  million 
people  a  year. 

The  "Mon  Valley  Works"— with  Its  mas- 
sive plate,  pipe,  bar  and  structural  miUs  is 
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perfectly  suited  for  thla  type  of  steel  pro- 
duction. 

mtAHCIIia/OKOAinZATION 

Overall,  the  federal  goveminent  should 
take  ultimate  responsibility  for  financing 
and  backlnc  such  a  public  authority.  Just  as 
it  did  for  the  TV  A.  and  ConraU.  FYmdlnt 
could  also  come  from  any  combination  of 
sources,  including  federal  bonds,  tax-exempt 
municipal  or  industrial  bonds,  tax  credits, 
union  pension  funds,  or  guaranteed  pur- 
chase agreements  by  the  local,  state  and  na- 
tional government  for  infrastructure  re- 
building. 

But  unlike  the  TVA  or  ConraU,  the  "SVA" 
should  be  more  locally  controlled,  with  a 
Board  made  up  of  worker,  community  and 
local  government  (Borough)  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  new  management  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  Board. 

THK  powxa  OP  "numirr  domaui" 

Corporations  like  US  Steel  may  never  vol- 
untarily sell  Its  facilities  to  such  an  Author- 
ity—not when  they  can  get  big  tax  write- 
offs from  shutting  down. 

The  power  of  eminent  domain  Is  inherent 
in  every  government  body  in  Pennsylvania. 
Aocordbig  to  a  State  Law  passed  In  1945. 
The  Municipal  Authorities  Act  of  Pa.,  even 
a  tiny  borough  such  as  Homestead  has  the 
power  to  "condemn"  an  industrial  facility 
and  take  it  over  to  insure  the  public  welfare. 
In  fact,  eminent  domain  was  used  in  liMl. 
when  the  government  took  over  the  Home- 
stead mill  for  the  war  effort  and  built  the 
45".  160".  Forge.  Machine  Shop  and  OHS.  It 
was  also  used  to  benefit  Jones  and  Laughlin 
within  Pittsburgh  to  provide  expansion  in 
the  early  fifties. 

Eminent  domain  has  been  used  to  pre- 
serve forests  and  endangered  wildlife,  why 
shouldn't  it  be  used  to  save  our  Jobs  and  the 
Steel  Industry?  Is  the  question  now  being 
raised  by  the  Tri-State  Conference  and 
union  locals. 

We  are  now  tailing  our  plan  to  the  general 
public  and  the  government  officials  of  this 
area. 

Chkoroumt  or  Evxhts  Towako  a  Stxkl 
Vauxt  AuTRoamr 

In  September  and  October,  25  municipali- 
ties in  the  Steel  Valley  and  Turtle  Creek 
Council  of  Oovemments  passed  a  Resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  feasibility  study  of  the 
Mon  Valley  facilities  being  abandoned  by 
n.S.  Steel  (USS)  and  other  firms  in  the 
area.  They  also  promoted  the  call  for  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  creation  of 
markets. 

In  early  October,  USS  announced  it  would 
begin  dismantling  the  "hot  end"  of  the  Du- 
quesne  Works  in  4  to  6  weeks,  in  order  to 
begin  construction  of  an  industrial  park.  No- 
vember 12th  was  announced  as  thler  target 
date  for  demolition. 

On  October  29,  union,  political,  and  com- 
munity leaders  met  at  the  Swissvale  Bor- 
ough building  to  discuss  the  steps  needed  to 
launch  a  feasibility  study  and  save  the  Du- 
queane  worlu.  Attorneys  from  Trl-State  and 
the  USWA  International  announced  that 
they  would  request  a  court  injunction  if 
U.S.  Steel  could  not  be  persuaded  to  halt 
demolition  of  Duquesne. 

On  November  7,  a  delegation  representing 
the  Octolxr  29th  meeting  presented 
Thomas  Forester,  Allegheny  County  Com- 
missioner, with  a  proposal  for  a  feasibility 
study,  the  first  phase  of  which  would  be  on 
the  hot  end  works  at  the  Ehiquesne  Works. 

On  November  8,  Allegheny  County  Com- 
missioners met  with  officials  from  V£.  Steel 
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who  agreed  to  a  SO  day  delay  of  the  planned 
demolition.  They  also  agreed  to  allow  for  a 
tour  of  these  facUlUes. 

On  November  15.  the  Allegheny  County 
CommlMloners.  International  and  local 
union  officials,  state  and  borough  officials, 
and  Trl-State  conference  representative* 
toured  the  Duqueane  works  and  Inspected 
the  basic  oxygen  furnace  shop,  and  the  #6 
blast  furnace  known  as  Dorothy.  A  repre- 
sentative of  Loclcer/Albrecht  Associates,  a 
firm  medalixlng  in  feasibility  studlea,  found 
that  the  fadliUes  were  in  excellent  oondi- 
Uon. 

On  November  19,  the  Munhall  Borough 
Council  passed  a  resolution  of  intent  to  es- 
tablish a  Steel  VaUey  Authority  and  caUed 
on  other  lx>roughs  and  the  county  to  Join  in 
this  effort.  On  the  same  day,  a  representa- 
tives from  Data  Resources,  Inc.  met  with 
County  Commissioners  confirming  that 
there  Is  a  profitable  market  for  Duquesne, 
Homestead,  and  National  steel  products. 

In  early  December,  the  County  Solicitor 
Informed  the  USWA  and  Trl-State  that  U.S. 
Steel  would  not  extend  the  December  10th 
deadline  to  begin  demolition  of  Duquesne's 
hot  end  worlu. 

On  December  5,  U.S.  Steel  announced  it 
would  extend  the  deadline  until  February  2, 
1985  after  intervention  of  Representative 
Gaydos,  County  Commissioner  Thomas  For- 
rester, and  USWA  President  Lynn  Williams. 

On  December  6th,  County  Commissioners 
announced  that  they  would  contribute 
$50,000  for  a  feaslbUity  study  by  Locker/ Al- 
brecht  to  examine  the  facilities,  financing, 
redevelopment,  and  marketing  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Duquesne  Works. 
The  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  USWA 
International  also  pledged  $50,000  each  for 
the  study. 

On  December  I8th.  a  dosen  members  of 
the  USWA  Local  #1256.  representing  the 
JJuqueane  workers,  began  weatherlzlng  the 
Dorothy  Six  to  prevent  damage  by  the  cold. 
For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the  furnaces 
were  not  operating  around  the  clock.  Mate- 
rials were  provided  by  a  $20,000  grant  from 
the  USWA  International.  The  workers  vol- 
unteered their  time  and  expertise  to  winter- 
ize the  plant. 

On  January  2.  1985.  over  200  people  at- 
tended a  town  meeting  of  the  Munhall  Bor- 
ough Council  to  consider  the  resolution  to 
set  up  a  Steel  Valley  Authority. 

On  January  7.  the  Turtle  Creek  Borough 
Council  Joined  the  councils  of  Munhall. 
Rankin,  and  Homestead  by  passing  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  their  intent  to  create  a 
Steel  VaUey  Authority. 

On  January  17,  the  Munhall  Borough 
Council  voted  unanimously  to  establish  the 
Steel  VaUey  PubUc  Authority.  It  is  the  first 
borough  to  adopt  Tri-State's  plan. 

On  January  18,  Democratic  Presidential 
candidate  Jesse  Jackson  endorsed  the  Tri- 
State  Conference's  plan  at  a  raUy  in  front  of 
the  Duquesne  plant  gates.* 


ARCHBISHOP  O'CONNOR: 
HOUSING  AS  A  MORAL  ISSUE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  RKW  TORK 
tH  THX  HOUSX  or  RKPRCSEirTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  March  19, 198S 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  UJS.  Catholic  Conference 
and  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities,  Archbishop  O'Con- 
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nor  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housinc  and  Community  Develop- 
ment on  March  7.  1986.  The  archbish- 
op's testimony  raised  the  issue  of 
America's  homeless  as  well  as  the  cur- 
rent state  of  housing  in  America  to  a 
moral  level. 

The  archbi8h<H>  urged  the  commit- 
tee to  shift  the  emphasis  from  deficit 
reduction  to  the  "basic  needs  of  the 
American  people."  In  his  words:  "ever 
growing  numbers  of  people  are  being 
displaced  because  of  arson,  housing 
abandonment,  gentrlficatlon  and  evic- 
tions. The  Federal  Government  must 
assume  an  emergency  posture  in  this 
connection,  similar  to  a  disaster 
caused  by  a  flood  or  hurricane." 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  the  United  States  issued  a  pastoral 
letter  entiUed,  "The  Right  to  a  Decent 
Home."  Its  first  sentence  read:  "The 
United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  housing  crisis".  Recognizing 
that  decent  housing  is  a  right,  the 
bishops  outlined  the  problems  facing 
the  Nation  immediately  following  the 
Nixon  housing  moratorium  and  in  par- 
ticular reflected  on  the  consequences 
of  poor  housing  on  the  Nation.  Sadly. 
10  years  later  this  pastoral  letter  is  as 
accurate  today  as  it  was  when  first 
written.  AU  that  needs  to  be  changed 
Is  the  date. 

As  we  begin  the  debate  on  the  Feder- 
al Government's  role  in  providing 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
chance  to  review  the  archbishop's 
words.  As  such,  I  would  like  to  include 
two  recent  articles  from  the  Catholic 
New  York  newsletter  that  summarize 
Archbishop  O'Connor's  testimony.  I 
would  also  like  to  include  another  arti- 
cle on  dilemna  confronting  our  hous- 
ing sucommittee  chairman.  Represent- 
ative GoHZALBZ  as  we  consider  the 
path  we  wiU  follow  during  the  next 
few  months.  In  Chairman  OomAUZ' 
words  the  question  we  face  Is  "wheth- 
er to  reaffirm  or  to  deny  basic  (hous- 
ing) programs  and  policies,  some  of 
which  have  been  in  place  for  almost  50 
years." 

[From  the  CathoUc  New  York.  Mar.  14. 
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A  Plea  "In  CoNScmcs"— Wnaa  MnoTABT 

SrsMDiira  AoAiifST  HousniG  Nixd.  Aiicb- 

BISHOP  Uaoxs 

(By  Nancy  CuUinane) 

In  testimony  Isefore  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment. Archl)lshop  O'Connor  urged  those 
who  control  the  nation's  purse  strings  to 
carefuUy  weigh  appropriations  for  defense 
spending  against  the  urgent  need  for  fund- 
ing for  decent  housing. 

"I  spent  some  27  years  of  my  life  in  the 
uniform  of  this  country  that  I  love  .  .  .  serv- 
ing those  who  were  trying  to  protect  the 
human  person  here  and  all  over."  said  the 
archbishop,  a  former  Navy  chaplain. 

"I  respect  the  effort  of  the  government  to 
provide  the  defense  that  we  need  and  de- 
serve." he  continued.  "But  I  must  plead  In 
conscience— peraonaUy  and  as  a  bishop  and 
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as  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference.  I  want  to  go  on  record 
with  a  plea  that  every  dollar  budgeted  for 
weapons  systems  be  scrutinised  with  excru- 
datlng  care,  not  only  In  terms  of  the  morali- 
ty of  any  intended  use  of  stich  systems,  but 
In  terms  of  the  urgent  needs  of  some  35  mU- 
Uon  people  In  our  society,  hundreds  of  mU- 
lions  throughout  the  world,  who  are  bome- 
IcH.  who  are  iU-housed.  who  are  desperate 
for  a  restoration  of  the  dignity,  the  sense  of 
worth  and  sacredness  that  can  come  only 
with  proper  housing." 

Archbishop  O'Connor,  who  was  accompa- 
nied to  the  BCarch  7  hearing  by  Father 
Donald  Sakano,  director  of  the  archdloc- 
esan  Office  of  Neighborhood  Preservation. 
and  Father  Louis  Olgante,  president  of 
SEBCO  (Southeast  Bronx  Development 
Corp.),  was  one  of  a  series  of  witnesses  testi- 
fying in  regard  to  HJt.  1,  which  would  au- 
thorise $22  biUion  for  new  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing.  The  legislation,  spon- 
sored by  subcommittee  chairman  Henry 
Oonzalez  (D-Texas),  would  restore  some  of 
the  housing  funds  cut  from  the  proposed 
1986  budget,  which  virtuaUy  eliminates 
funds  for  new  housing. 

The  budget  calls  for  no  increase  In  Section 
8  vouchers,  which  provide  rent  assistance  in 
existing  houslnr.  no  new  Section  202  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped:  no  ad- 
ditional pubUc  housing  units  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  of  any  kind;  and 
no  funds  to  aid  the  homeless  through  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 
The  housing  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  operating  subsi- 
dies for  existing  housing  would  be  eliminat- 
ed. Community  Development  Block  Grants 
would  be  cut  10  percent. 

The  archbishop,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  usee  and  the  National  Conference  of 
CathoUc  Charities,  said  he  was  not  testify- 
ing as  an  expert  on  housing  legislation: 
rather,  he  was  there  as  a  person  who  has 
seen  "what  homelessness  and  poor  housing 
can  do  to  human  dignity." 

"I  saw  it  in  Vietnam."  said  the  archbishop. 
"Their  roots  have  been  torn  up  .  .  .  they 
became  nomads. 

"That  chiUed  me."  he  said. 

In  Ethiopia,  be  said,  there  was  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  mortaUty  rate  among  people 
who  had  no  shelter  than  those  who  at  least 
had  a  smaU  tent  in  which  to  Uve. 

The  situation  is  the  same  in  the  United 
States,  said  the  archbishop.  The  number  of 
homeless  is  placed  at  250.000  and  about 
950,000  others  are  at  risk  of  being  homeless, 
he  said. 

These  people  are  not  necessarily  dereUcts 
or  the  de-Institutionalised,  he  said.  "I'm 
talking  about  normal  famUies,  normal  indi- 
viduals who  are  out  on  the  streets." 

The  archbishop  spoke  extemporaneously, 
but  his  written  sUtement  and  the  UJS.  bish- 
ops' 1975  pastoral  letter,  "The  Right  to  a 
Decent  Home,"  were  entered  into  the 
record.  Archbishop  O'Connor  noted  that, 
unfortunately,  the  bishops'  pastoral  could 
not  be  updated  to  show  improvements  in 
the  housing  situation. 

"I  honestly  don't  beUeve  it  (the  bousing 
crisis)  is  a  matter  of  budget,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop. "It's  a  matter  of  attitude  and  leader- 
ship." 

A  sensitivity  to  human  needs  should  "per- 
meate our  economic  planning,"  he  ex- 
plained. He  noted  that  there  was  a  "tremen- 
dous amount  of  Ingenuity  and  enough 
genius"  in  the  UJS.  mlUtary  to  discover  how 
to  develop  weapons  systems  at  a  lesser  cost. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  archbishop  reaffiimed  the  Church's 
commitment  to  work  for  better  housing,  but 
emptiaslsed  tliat  It  could  not  do  It  alone. 

"We  seek  ...  we  offer  a  partnership"  with 
the  government,  he  said. 

Committee  members,  including  Rep. 
Robert  Garcia,  a  Democrat  whose  South 
Bronx  district  Is  among  the  poorest  In  the 
nation,  praised  Archbishop  O'Ccnmor  for 
mafcitiy  the  housihg  Issue  a  moral  impera- 
tive. 

Rep.  Mary  Rose  Oakar  (D-Ohio)  pressed 
the  srehMshop  on  his  statement  regarding 
miUtary  spending. 

"If  I  were  a  meml>er  of  Congress,"  said  the 
archbishop,  there  would  be  "no  question 
about  the  moral  thing  to  do." 

He  said.  "Given  the  present  crisis.  I  have 
to  say  it's  wrong"  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing, but  not  housing  allocations. 

Father  Gigante's  testimony  lUustrated  the 
incrawing  demand  for  decent  housing  and 
how  a  community  group  can  become  self- 
sufficient  If  given  assistance  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

"I  did  not  get  involved  in  housing  because 
I  wanted  to  be  a  developer,"  he  said.  Rather, 
It  was  a  result  of  a  need  for  affordable  hous- 
ingin  the  Southeast  Bronx. 

SEBCO  has  opened  three  senior  citizens 
residences  and  3.000  low-income  housing 
units.  It  has  buUdlng  maintenance  and  secu- 
rity programs  that  are  profitable.  Other 
parishes,  using  SEBCO  as  a  model,  have 
opened  about  13,000  more  units. 

When  SEBCO  made  its  first  300  apart- 
ments available,  1,500  famUles  appUed, 
Father  Olgante  said.  Recently,  190  apart- 
ments were  made  available,  and  SEBCO  re- 
ceived 7,000  requests.  The  agency  received 
about  25  to  30  additional  requests  a  day  for 
housing. 

"Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  people  who 
apply  are  in  need."  said  Father  GIgante. 

Father  GIgante  pleaded  that  programs  to 
produce  housing  be  maintained.  A  moratori- 
um on  housing  starts  imposed  by  President 
Nixon  in  1973  set  housing  Improvement  pro- 
grams back  five  years  and  cost  New  York 
City  35,000  Jobs,  he  said. 

"If  this  Congress  goes  along  with  this 
president's  approach,  you  can  see  seven 
more  years  of  nothing  happening,"  he  said. 
"To  eliminate  a  production  program  would 
be  fooUsh. " 

Father  GIgante  also  asked  that  social 
service  programs  be  continued,  explaining 
that  SEBCO  provides  at  least  one  social 
worker  per  housing  project  to  help  residents 
cope  with  problems  inherent  to  poor  hous- 
ing. 

After  the  hearing.  Father  Sakano  told 
CathoUc  New  York  that  H.R.  1  probably 
does  not  ttave  the  support  it  needs  among 
members  of  Congress.  He  explained  that 
money  for  new  housing  has  been  reduced 
drasticaUy  in  the  past  five  years,  though  the 
numbers  of  people  who  need  appropriate 
housing  has  increased.  In  1981,  the  budget 
for  new  housing  was  $30  bilUon:  the  1986 
budget  aUocates  about  $10  biUion.  Though 
HJl.  1  woiUd  improve  the  situation  some- 
what. It  stiU  Is  not  enough  to  offset  the 
growing  need,  he  said. 

[From  the  Catholic  New  York.  Mar.  7. 19851 

"Critical    Neds"— Ahchbisbop   O'Comhor 

Urgxs    GovsRimziiT    Fumds    por    Low- 

IHCOMX  HOUSXNO 

(By  Paul  Joly) 

Cnmibllng  plaster  is  a  tragic  cause  behind 

the  crumbling  Uves  of  too  many  people 

living  in  city  slums  and  rural  shacto  across 

America,  Archbishop  O'Connor  said  In  testi- 
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mony  prepared  for  a  oongrfixional  commit- 
tee. 

Residents  of  substandard  housing  sur- 
rounded constantly  by  fUth  and  destruction 
are  likely  to  develop  a  sense  of  hopelessness, 
according  to  the  archbishop.  Every  day 
their  surroundings  teU  them  they  are 
worthless,  breeding  violence  and  apathy,  be 
Indicated. 

Archbishop  O'Connor  presented  his  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  the  UjS.  CathoUc  Confer- 
ence and  the  National  Conference  of  Catho- 
Uc Ciiarities  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  In  Washington.  March  7. 

He  proposed  that  attention  be  shifted 
from  defldt-redudng  strategies  "to  the 
basic  needs  of  the  American  people." 

"We  need  to  center  ourselves  on  the 
plight  of  those  who  are  not  faring  weU  in 
this  economy,"  the  archbishop  said.  "We 
need  to  take  an  accurate  accounting  of  our 
most  critical  needs  and  then  plan  how  we 
are  to  spend  our  vital  resources  to  meet 
those  needs." 

Archbishop  O'Connor  did  not  endorse  or 
critidse  any  particular  poUtical  agenda,  but 
he  caUed  the  allocation  of  funds  for  low- 
income  housing  "primarily  a  federal  respon- 
slbUlty." 

The  Reagan  administration  has  argued 
that  such  concerns  as  housing  are  more  ef- 
fectively and  appropriately  handled  by  local 
governments. 

"The  program  budgets  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  Fumers  Home  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  already 
taken  more  of  the  budget  cuts  since  1981 
than  any  other  human  service,"  Archbishop 
O'Connor  said. 

"Ever  growing  numbers  of  people  are 
being  displaced  because  of  arson,  housing 
abandonment,  gentrlficatlon.  and  evictions. 
The  federal  government  must  assume  an 
emergency  posture  In  this  connection,  simi- 
lar to  a  disaster  caused  by  a  flood  or  hurri- 
cane," he  said. 

Nationally,  the  CathoUc  Cburch  and 
other  churches  and  church  agencies  have 
long  taken  a  leading  role  in  housing  work, 
the  archbishop  told  the  committee.  "We 
have  used  our  Chiuch  resources  in  conjunc- 
tion with  state,  local,  and  federal  fimds  to 
construct  thousands  of  units  of  low-rent 
housing,  to  rehabiUtate  church  buildings  to 
house  the  homeless,  and  to  develop  congre- 
gate housing  for  the  elderly,"  he  said. 

Using  New  York  as  an  example.  Archbish- 
op O'Connor  told  the  legislators  about  the 
archdiocese's  recently-established  housing 
fund. 

"Using  $1  milUon  of  our  own  funds,  we  are 
leveraging  ttiis  money  by  challenging  the 
pubUc  sector  and  other  religious  Institutions 
as  weU  as  the  private  sector,  to  make  ccmtri- 
butions  in  the  form  of  low-Interest  loans." 
he  explained. 

"We  are  making  these  funds  available  to 
limited-equity  cooperative  housing  groups 
supported  by  community-based  organisa- 
tions. These  organ  izatlMis  are  working  with 
low  Income  people,  giving  them  assistance 
to  accomplish  homesteading— through 
'sweat  equity'— in  abandoned  buildings  in 
the  Lower  East  Side.  East  Harlem,  the 
South  Bronx,  and  the  Northwest  Bronx." 
he  said. 

But,  Archbishop  O'Conor  told  the  com- 
mittee, "as  important  as  these  efforts  of  the 
Church  are.  our  experience  in  the  field 
makes  us  deeply  aware  that  the  needs  are  of 
such  great  magnitude  ttiat  we  cannot  under- 
take the  task  alone." 
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The  archblabop  uaed  a  penonal  anecdote 
to  iUuBtrate  his  atatement  that  "a  truly  Just 
society  is  Judged  by  how  It  protecU  and 
cares  for  Its  most  vulnerable  and  least  pow- 
erful members. 

"I  often  ponder  this  when  I  gase  out  of 
my  window  In  my  residence  behind  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral."  he  said.  "There  on  Madi- 
son Avenue,  across  the  street  from  the  soar- 
ing new  Palace  Hotel,  amidst  the  fine  shops 
and  long  limousines  I  see  the  homeless.  I  see 
In  their  frightened  faces  the  look  of  aban- 
donment and  despair. 

"America  has  always  been  a  land  of  hope 
and  opportunity.  It  Is  also  a  land  of  wonder- 
ful generosity,"  he  observed.  "As  thousands 
and  even  millions  of  people  continue  to  live 
in  substandard  housing,  or  have  no  housing 
at  all.  we  Americans,  stewards  of  the  great- 
est economy  the  world  has  ever  known, 
must  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  this  Injustice." 

Archlbishop  O'Connor  drew  from  princi- 
ples enunciated  in  a  1975  statement  by  the 
UJS.  bishops  entitled.  "The  Right  to  a 
Decent  Home.'  He  also  quoted  from  Scrip- 
ture and  referred  to  Catholic  social  teach- 
ings that  call  for  a  "preferential  option  for 
the  poor." 

Emergency  shelters  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  permanent  or  long-term  solution 
to  the  housing  problem,  he  said. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  CharUles  is 
recommending  five  specific  policies  fo»  Con- 
gress to  adopt.  According  to  Archbishop 
O'Connor's  testimony,  these  are: 

"Public  housing  must  be  considered  an  en- 
titlement for  all  who  need  it.' 

Public  housing  must  be  adequately  taslst- 
ed  through  operating  subsidies  and  modern- 
ization funds." 

"A  new  production  program  should  be 
launched  to  meet  the  critical  housing  short- 
age in  the  nation." 

"Displacement  of  low-income  people 
should  be  prevented." 

"The  fair  housing  laws  and  equal  opportu- 
nity requirements  should  be  strengthened 
and  enforced." 

[From  the  Catholic  New  York,  Mar.  14, 

1985] 

A  CoifGMSSifAii's  DiLDOiA— HnraT  OoifZA- 

LB  PlOMTS  rOR  HOUSIHO  PUHDS  IN  BUOOKT- 

CoNscions  Washihgton 

(By  Nancy  Cullinane) 

The  1M4  Almanac  of  American  Politics 
descril>e8  Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  <D-Texas)  as 
a  man  who  "does  not  find  it  easy  to  compro- 
mise or  to  wheel  and  deal." 

This  stubbornness— the  Almanac  calls  It 
"adherence  to  principle"— Is  being  put  to 
the  test  in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development.  A  fervent  advocate  of 
housing  programs,  Gonzalez  leads  his  sub- 
committee at  a  time  when  federal  budget  al- 
locations for  such  assistance  are  being  dra- 
matically reduced  in  the  administration's 
aeal  to  trim  the  federal  deficit  while  shoring 
up  the  national  defense. 

He  has  fought  back  by  sponsoring  a  bill. 
H.R.  1.  which  would  restore  about  $33  bil- 
lion In  housing  assistance  funds  to  the  1986 
budget.  But  observers  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
not  optimistic  about  its  success,  and  Gonza- 
lez himself  admlU  that  the  legislation  only 
provides  "minimal"  assistance. 

"The  question  Is  whether  to  reaffirm  or  to 
deny  the  basic  programs  and  policies,  some 
of  which  have  been  In  place  for  almost  SO 
years,"  Gonzalez  remarked  at  a  March  7 
bearing  on  HJl.  1.  Among  the  wltn 
that  day  was  Archbishop  O'Connor. 
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"I'm  grateful  to  you,"  he  told  the  arch- 
bishop, "because  you.  for  the  first  time  here 
today,  set  forth  the  fact  that  housing  li  a 
basic  human  right." 

The  dilemma.  Oomalez  said,  la  that  "some 
of  us  who  have  supported,  advocated  such 
things  as  public  housing  have  been  the  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  of  being  big  spenders." 
But  he  pointed  out.  "The  cost  of  3S  B-1 
bombers  would  underwrite  the  entire  budg- 
etary cost  of  our  housing  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

"What  kind  of  perversity  of  priorities  is  in 
order  here?"  he  asked. 

The  words  can  be  considered  bold  for  a 
congressman  whose  hometown.  San  Anto- 
nio, depends  upon  the  n.S.  military  for  its 
economic  mainstay.  San  Antonio  has  Port 
Sam  Houston,  the  Brooks  Aero  Medical 
Center  (the  major  medical  facility  of  the 
Air  Force)  and  about  three  other  Air  Force 
bases  within  the  city  limiU  or  Just  outside 
them.  But  paradoxes  have  followed  Gonsa- 
lez'  career. 

A  strong  CathoUc.  Gonzales.  68,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives  In  1961 
after  serving  on  the  city  council,  as  mayor 
pro-tem  and  as  a  state  senator.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  Mexican-American  politicians  at 
the  time  and  was  considered  to  be  the  typi- 
cal Texas  liberal.  But  he  alienated  many  lib- 
erals and  Chicano  activists  when  he 
sUunchly  defended  U.8.  Involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

If  political  wounds  were  inflicted,  they  ap- 
parently were  not  too  deep,  because  Gonza- 
lez has  easily  been  re-elected. 

Gonzalez  will  come  to  New  York  March  IS 
to  gather  further  evidence  to  persuade  his 
Congrtaalonal  colleagues  to  keep  housing 
programs  alive.  He  will  lead  a  delegation  to 
the  Bronx  to  view  neighborhoods  revitalized 
by  SEBCO,  the  southeast  Bronx  develop- 
ment company  headed  by  Father  Louis  Gl- 
gante,  who  also  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Said  Gonzalez.  "Yes.  there  Is  a  responsibil- 
ity to  see  that  the  (housing)  programs  and 
policies  .  .  .  continue  to  merit  support. 
That's  one  thing.  But  to  kill 
them  .  .  .  without  consideration  and  debate 
and  evaluation  of  the  basis  of  merit  or  de- 
merit. I  think  is  very  wrong."* 
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country  through  a  variety  of  methods, 
and  over  time  many  of  them  make 
their  home  here,  raise  their  children 
here,  and  ultimately  become  taxpay- 
ing  contributors  to  American  plural- 
ism. Long  ago  we  decided  that  those 
who  lived  here  continously  since  1924 
should  be  directly  eligible  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  and  that  for  them,  the 
normal  5-year  waiting  period  should 
be  waived. 

The  concept  of  a  registry  date  was 
established  in  1929,  when  immigration 
records  were  poor,  and  it  then  applied 
to  persons  who  had  lived  here  continu- 
ously since  1921.  This  registry  date 
has  been  moved  up  several  times  since, 
the  last  time  in  1965,  when  the  cutoff 
date  was  set  at  June  30,  1948.  In  1982, 
the  first  omnibus  immigration  bill  con- 
tained language  which  would  have 
substituted  January  1.  1973  for  the 
1948  date.  When  H.R.  1510  passed  the 
House  last  year.  Identical  language 
was  included  in  section  302  of  title  III. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
seelLB  to  make  similar  changes  to  an 
outmoded  eligibility  date,  without  the 
added  burden  of  an  omnibus  bill. 

In  addition  it  seems  appropriate, 
that  1976,  the  "Bicentennial  Year."  be 
chosen  for  the  new  registry  date  since 
that  date  recalls  our  earlier  new  found 
freedom  as  a  nation,  just  as  this  new 
registry  date  will,  if  enacted,  nuu'lt  the 
date  of  a  new  foimd  freedom  for  those 
immigrants  otherwise  eligible.* 
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HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RxnuEsntTATivn 
Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 
•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  permit  all 
aliens  who  have  continuously  resided 
in  this  country  since  1976,  regardless 
of  status,  the  right  to  apply  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  registry  date  for  their 
■permanent  resident  status  in  the 
United  States.  I  beUeve  that  this  ap- 
proach is  a  far  more  reasonable 
answer  to  the  amnesty  question  than 
the  blanket  solution  proposed  by  the 
omnibus  immigration  packages  consid- 
ered by  this  body  during  the  past  two 
Congresses.  Unlike  what  we  tried  to  do 
last  year,  this  legislation  has  prece- 
dent in  our  immigration  law,  and  it  re- 
wards those  who  have  already  become 
integrated  into  our  society. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  always  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  people  enter  this 
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HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
III  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRISDrTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Arkardy  Shevchenko.  who  spent  more 
than  two  decades  working  inside  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry,  appeared  as  a 
witness  before  the  Defense  Policy 
Panel  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  Shevchenko  entered  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Service  as  an  arms  control 
specialist  and  worked  on  much  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  arms  control  policies,  in- 
cluding that  SALT  I  negotiations. 
With  that  background,  he  brings  a 
imique  perspective  when  we  in  the 
United  States  try  to  divine  what  the 
Soviets  are  up  to  when  they  sit  down 
at  the  negotiating  table. 

The  committee  is  processing  the 
transcript  from  that  hearing  now.  but 
I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  Immediately  the 
text  of  Mr.  Shevchenko's  opening  re- 
marlu  to  the  panel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  panel,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  express  to  the 
members  of  this  panel  and  particularly  to 
the  Chairman.  Congressman  Les  Aspln,  my 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  inviting  me 


to  give  this  testimony.  I  am  very  proud  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  Committee 
and  will  do  my  best  to  answer  all  questions 
as  completely  as  poMlble. 

Today.  March  13  marks  the  resumption  of 
negotlattons  in  Geneva— or  as  the  Soviet 
leadership  describes  them,  the:  ""new  negoti- 
ations" on  a  "'complex  of  questions  concern- 
ing space  and  nuclear  weapons,  both  strate- 
gic and  intermediate  range"— as  was  agreed 
upon  last  January  when  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  met. 

I  am  neither  pessimistic  nor  optimistic 
about  the  final  outcome  of  these  negotla- 
ticHis.  After  all,  we  are  now  at  an  initial 
stage  of  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  the  Soviet  leadership's  willingness  to 
resume  negotiations  is  in  Itself  a  welcome 
turn  toward  more  constructive  conduct  after 
the  breakdown  of  negotiations  following  the 
Soviet  walkout  from  the  previous  talks.  In 
my  view.  Konstantln  Cbemenko's  death 
and  the  selection  of  Gorbachev  as  the  new 
Party  leader  Is  most  unlikely  to  affect  the 
Soviet  position  because,  for  a  long  time  al- 
ready, there  has  been  a  collective  leadership 
in  the  Kremlin. 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  recent  Soviet 
attacks  against  VJB.  policy  in  arms  reduc- 
tion. Regarding  foreign  policy  generally  and 
disarmament  in  particular,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  always  taken  a  double-track  approach: 
propaganda  bluster  on  one  hand,  coupled 
with  realistic  talks  on  the  other. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  certainly  attempting 
to  spUt  NATO  and  put  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  at  odds. 
Soviet  leaders  know  that  negotiations  tend 
to  have  a  calming  effect.  There  are  already 
demands  to  stop  some  or  all  military  pro- 
grams because  some  people  believe  that  we 
have  to  make  unilateral  concessions  even 
before  coming  to  the  negotiating  table.  This 
approach  Is  wrong  and  even  dangerous.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  in  the  Soviet 
Government  that  it  sees  this  attitude  very 
clearly  and  has  become  expert  at  playing 
upon  fears  that  feed  so  naturally  upon 
other  fears. 

While  I  participated  in  the  elaboration  of 
Soviet  policy,  I  learned  that  It  has  never 
been  Soviet  strategy  to  make  concessions  at 
the  beginning  of  negotiations.  The  USSR 
would  traditionally  set  a  non-realizable  ob- 
jective and  later  try  to  sell  any  compromise 
for  the  highest  possible  price. 

There  are  now  both  domestic  and  external 
pressures  on  the  Soviet  leadership  to  enter 
Into  serious  negotiations  on  arms  reduction. 
I  believe  that  any  opportunities  for  verifia- 
ble agreements  on  arms  reductions  between 
the  USSR  and  the  United  States  that  are  in 
the  best  Interest  of  our  security  should  not 
be  missed.  As  I  learned  over  many  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  believes  that  one  of  America's 
weaknesses  is  that  it  is  very  dlf f Ictdt  for  the 
U.8.  Ooverament  to  develop  a  bipartisan 
policy  toward  negotiations  with  it  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  In  the  past,  the 
Soviet  leaders  have  turned  this  to  their  ad- 
vantage. They  wHI  attempt  to  do  so  again.  I 
think  that  we  have  to  at  least  try— within 
the  framework  of  our  free  democratic  socie- 
ty—to elaborate  tactics  and  strategy  with 
the  broadest  possible  support  of  different 
political  forces  in  the  country  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Reagan  and  the 
Congress,  and  the  participation  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  In  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets.  Such  support  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  organize  but  it  is  worthwhile  to  make 
the  effort. 

According  to  what  I  know,  anyone  seeking 
to  negotiate  with  Moscow  on  arms  control 
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must  bear  In  mind  the  following  two  consid- 
erations: 

First:  if  we  make  unilateral  concessions, 
the  Kremlin  will  simply  escalate  its  de- 
mands. Therefore,  we  should  not  make  con- 
cessions up  front.  And  second:  if  we  try  to 
impose  something  on  the  Soviet  leaders, 
this  tactic  would  probably  result  in  a  stale- 
mate. It  would  likely  push  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers into  a  fortress  mentality  that  may  lead 
them  to  both  greater  repression  at  home 
and  more  dangerous  adventures  abroad.* 


STRANGE  BEDFELLOWS  SUP- 
PORT SDI:  THE  STAR  WARS 
ARGUMENT  COBCES  fXTLL 
CIRCLE 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 


or 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBSSBirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
colimm  by  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr.,  in 
the  March  4  Washington  Post  makes 
three  very  important  points  about  the 
Strategic  Defense  Inltative  CSDIl. 
more  popularly  known  to  most  critics 
and  even  some  proponents  as  star 
wars.  Mr.  Tyrrell  mentions  his  own 
uneasiness  about  sticking  with  the 
present  "predicament  of  Mutually  As- 
sured Destruction  [MAD]."  Certainly, 
whether  we  are  SDI  supporters  and/or 
Members  with  concerns  about  arms 
control,  we  should  be  alarmed  about 
the  prospects  of  remaining  wed  to  a 
doctrine  which  depends  on  the  threat 
of  mutual  annihilation  for  stability. 

The  colimin  also  points  out  that  cer- 
tain advocates  of  a  nuclear  freeze  have 
indicated  some  support  for  the  SDI. 
namely.  Freeman  Dsw>n  in  his 
throughtful  book.  "Weapons  and 
Hope."  and  Jonathan  Shell,  who  has 
been  very  much  involved  in  the  nucle- 
ar winter  debate. 

Finally,  Mr.  Tyrrell  remarks  on  one 
of  the  great  inconsistencies  of  the  sci- 
entific critics  of  SDI  who  are  so  cer- 
tain it  will  not  work.  Generally  before 
Committees  of  the  Congress,  these  are 
the  same  people  who  profess  bound- 
less optimism  about  scientific  and 
technological  possibilities  and  yet  we 
see  no  scientific  basis  for  their  pessi- 
mism about  SDI's  prospects.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  meeting  SDI  systems 
requirements  would  violate  physical 
laws. 

I  strongly  recommend  this  thought- 
provoking  column  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  4. 1985] 

STAH  WaKS  vs.  THE  FKBB 

(By  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell.  Jr.) 
In  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  readable 
polemics  on  behalf  of  the  Star  Wars  antl- 
missOe  defense  system:  "A  Defense  That 
Defends,"  the  authors,  retired  Army  lieu- 
tenant general  Daniel  O.  Graham  and  Greg- 
ory FoBsedal.  argue  that  the  Star  Wars  de- 
fense will  put  the  kibosh  to  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement.  At  first  glance  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  movement  is  as  welcome  as  a 
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sonnet  about  your  Easter  bonnet,  but  when 
one  recalls  that  this  is  1985  and  the  freeze's 
proponents  have  Ignored  the  Soviet  Union's 
record  of  bellicosity,  not  to  mention  the  his- 
toric weakness  of  dlctatordilps  for  violent 
discontinuities,  one  gets  somewhat  uneasy 
about  freezing  us  into  the  present  predica- 
ment of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction. 

The  freeze  movement  is  a  dangerous  delu- 
sion. Moreover  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  Graham  and  Foasedal  were  correct  in 
their  prediction.  String  aptwoaches.  Inter- 
est in  Star  Wars  grows.  And  the  freeze 
movement  seems  to  be  losing  enthusiasts, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  springtime  is 
that  time  of  year  when  the  freezeniks  have 
heretofore  grown  particulariiy  frlsicy. 

Recall  if  you  wHI  the  spring  of  1982,  when 
500.000  of  them  gathered  In  Central  Park, 
and  11  gathered  in  Moscow.  The  Moscow  11 
were  promptly  charged  with  "hooliganism." 
and  their  spokesman  was  packed  off  to  a 
"psychiatric  hospital."  Did  a  similar  fate 
befaU  Central  Park's  500.000? 

Doubtless,  there  are  some  among  us  who 
would  believe  that  Ronald  Reagan's  agents 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  freeze  movement's 
loss  of  popularity,  but  they  might  look 
deeper.  From  the  start  the  movement  has 
been  unrealistic. 

Its  propcxients  ignored  Soviet  capacity  for 
technical  development.  They  ignored  the 
dyqwptic  nature  of  the  Soviets  and  the 
worldwide  tr«id  toward  nudear  prolifera- 
tion, a  proliferation  that  we  can  i»went  for 
only  so  long. 

In  sum.  the  freeze  movement  was  escapist, 
pretending  as  it  did  that  the  United  States 
could  isolate  itself  from  the  outside  world 
and  from  the  ongoing  rush  of  history.  The 
idea  seoned  to  be  that  the  United  States 
could  keep  pretty  much  to  Itself,  and  that 
no  new  iwwer  would  develop  nuclear  weap- 
onry and  become  disagreeable.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
freeze  their  nuclear  arsenals  and  history 
would  freeze  with  them. 

Yet  now  an  eminent  old  man  has  come  up 
with  a  new  idea.  Ronald  Reagan's  Star  Wars 
plan  would  Insulate  us  from  tbe  inevitable 
nuclear  proliferation  not  by  pretending  that 
this  proliferation  is  not  occurring  but  by  de- 
veloping weapons  to  blunt  its  effect.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  change  the  intentions  of 
would-be  aggressors,  we  shall  change  our 
policies  so  that  whatever  another's  inten- 
tions might  be.  he  can  no  longer  destroy  us. 

One  of  the  unanswered  mysteries  of  the 
present  is  how  it  took  a  74-year-old  presi- 
dent to  come  up  with  this  q>lendld  new  idea. 
How  has  he  managed  to  get  so  many  of  the 
dock-stoppers  in  tbe  arms  control  business 
to  ponder  it? 

Another  mystery  is  why  those  who  oppose 
it  are  so  certain  it  will  not  work.  These 
people  frequmtly  diq>lay  great  optimism 
about  the  capadties  of  sdence  and  tedmol- 
ogy.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  Star  Wars  they 
become  yahoos  and  swear  that  It  cannot  be 
done. 

Now  of  course  even  some  freezeniks  think 
Star  Wars  can  prevent  the  nudear  holo- 
caust they  fear.  Freeman  Dj^son  in  his  book. 
"Weapons  and  Hope,"  says  as  much:  and 
now  Jonathan  Schell  is  rethinking  his  earli- 
er critidam  of  Star  Wars.  He  has  told  Foase- 
dal that  a  buQdlng  the  "shield"  of  Star 
Wars  allowed  us  to  reduce  our  offensive 
weaponry  be  would  see  merit  in  the  policy. 

Thus  within  the  freeze  movement  a  q>Ut 
grows.  Schell  and  his  supporters  argue  that 
the  preferred  goal  is  total  disarmament  of 
nudear  weapons.  They  see  Star  Wars  as  a 
plausible    instrument    toward    that    goaL 
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others  like  Paul  Wamke,  Jimmy  Carter's 
arms  control  negotiator,  argue  that  the  goal 
should  be  a  freoe  codifying  the  balance  of 
terror.  What  we  have  here  is  the  lively  pos- 
sibility of  a  coalition  betwe«a  conservative 
advocates  of  Star  Wars  and  freeseniks  like 
ScheU. 

Graham  and  Foasedal  predicted  It  in  their 
interesting  book,  and  as  spring  approaches, 
the  prospects  increase.* 


H.R. 


945.  FIREARMS  OWNERS' 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLKMER 

or  mssouKi 
Ilf  THE  HO0SB  OP  RSPUSBHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  reintroduction  of  the  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act,  H.R.  945.  over 
100  of  my  coUeagues  have  cosponsored 
this  legislation.  They  Joined  in  support 
of  this  legislation  because  they  recog- 
nize it  is  needed. 

They  recognize  its  need  for  refocus- 
ing  the  law's  Impact  upon  the  criminal 
element  of  our  society  and  away  from 
bureaucratic  regulation  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  They  realize  the  bill  wiU  close 
loopholes  that  currently  exist  so  that 
it  will  be  more  difficult  for  criminals 
to  obtain  firearms  while  cutting 
through  redtape  the  average  citizen  or 
businessman  has  to  put  up  with. 

Today.  I  wish  to  share  with  all  Mem- 
bers, by  placing  in  the  Record  letters  I 
have  received  from  various  State  orga- 
nizations of  sportsmen  who  have  writ- 
ten in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  ap- 
preciate their  support.  I  believe  all 
Members  can  identify  with  their  com- 
ments. 

UmnxD  Sportsmxn  op  Floiuda, 
TaUahtusee,  FL,  February  14,  198S. 

Hon.HAROIJ>  L.  VOLKMKR. 

U.S.  Congnts,  2411  Raybum  Home  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

OuB  CoHOMssMAJ*  VoLKiox:  On  behalf 
of  the  full  statewide  membership  of  Unified 
Sportsmen  of  Florida,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  introduction  of  H.R.  945.  The 
Firearm  Owners'  Protection  Act.  Your  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  law  abiding  sportsmen 
and  firearm  owners  everywhere  are  greatly 
appreciated. 

It  is  our  understanding  and  belief  that  the 
reforms  contained  In  H.R.  945  are  needed  to 
restore  basic  civil  rights  which  all  citizens 
take  for  granted,  but  which  all  too  often 
have  been  ignored  when  put  in  the  context 
of  firearm  ownership. 

We  further  beUeve  that  H.R.  945  Is  also  a 
balanced  piece  of  legislation.  It  serves  legiti- 
mate law  enforcement  by  focusing  enforce- 
ment of  our  nations  laws  upon  the  criminal, 
and  away  from  the  regulation  of  law  abiding 
citizens  by  bureaucrats. 

H.R.  945  also  clarifies  inconsistencies  and 
vague  provisions  of  current  federal  law 
which  have  provided  no  guidance  to  the 
general  public  and  law  enforcement  alike. 

I  offer,  on  beluOf  of  Unified  Sportsmen  of 
Florida,  any  help  which  my  organization 
may  be  able  to  lend  in  your  effort  to  protect 
law  abiding  citizens. 
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Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  our  behalf. 
Stnoerely. 

Marioii  p.  HAKMia, 
EieeeuHve  Director 

LOUISIAMA  SHOOTUIO  ASSOCIATIOII. 

Alexandria.  LA.  ManA  11.  IMS. 
Hon.  Harold  Volkhxk, 
24tS  Raybum  Office  Building, 
Waihington.  DC. 

DzAK  RKPUsnTATrvx  VoLKMxa:  House 
Resolution  No.  945.  The  Fireanrs  Owners 
Protection  Act,  prompts  this  letter. 

We  support  it  and  encourage  your  efforts 
towards  ite  passage. 

You  have  the  interesto  of  the  law  abiding 
gim  owners  in  mind  and  we  realize  that 
there  have  been  some  rough  moments  in 
previous  sessions  concerning  your  bill. 

Our  purpose  is  to  let  you  know  that  we 
support  and  appreciate  your  efforts  and  will 
be  grateful  to  you  when  it  becomes  law, 
hopefully,  without  encumbering  amend- 
ments. 

Thank  you  for  your  considerable  time  and 
effort  spent  in  support  of  the  legitimate  gun 
owner. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  L.  Thbuot, 

Pretident.  LSA. 

Sooth  Caroliha  SROoma 

AsSOCIATIOlf 

Columbia,  SC.  March  S,  1985. 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Volkhkr. 
U.S.  House  of  RepresentativeM,  2411  Ray- 
ttum  House  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, DC 
E>EAR     RxPRXsnTATivK     Volkhbr:     The 
South  Carolina  Shooting  Association,  the 
"umbrella"  organization  for  the  shooting 
qwrts  and  related  activities  in  our  SUte. 
strongly     supports     the     1985     Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act.  On  behalf  of  South 
Carolina's     300,000 -h      Ucenaed     hunters, 
37,000+  organized  shooters  and  enthusiasts, 
and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
law-abiding  firearms  owners,  we  commend 
you  for  introducing  this  vital  legislation  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
We  believe  that  the  Act  is  urgently  needed 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  our 
Nation's    citizens.    The    provision    limiting 
criininal  prosecution  under  current  Federal 
firearaa  law  to  willful  violations  is  obvious- 
ly necessary  and  long  overdue.  Criminal 
prosecution  of  otherwise  law-abiding  citi- 
zens baaed  on  unintentional  technical  viola- 
tions vioUtes  the  very  spirit  of  that  for 
which  America  stands— yet  the  history  of 
enforcement   of  current   Federal   firearms 
law  is  filled  with  examples  of  such  prosecu- 
tion (or  persecution). 

Similarly,  the  provision  pertaining  to 
intersUte  transportation  of  firearms  is 
clearly  necesslUted  by  the  experiences  of 
all-too-many  law-abiding  firearms  owners 
and  the  clear  and  present  dangers  posed  by 
conflicting  sUte  laws.  For  example,  a 
number  of  South  Carolinians  transporting 
their  firearms  In  a  lawful  manner  in  this 
SUte  have  been  arrested  after  crossing  the 
North  Carolina  border  because  the  methods 
for  lawfully  transporting  firearms  in  a  vehi- 
cle in  our  SUte  violates  the  law  across  the 
border.  One  could  also  recount  the  horror 
stories  (true,  unfortunately)  concerning 
hunters,  competitive  shooters,  and  others 
traveling  through  New  York  C^ity,  the  EMs- 
trict  of  ColumbU.  and  other  areas  to  partici- 
pate In  lawful  activities  and  with  absolutely 
no  intent  to  vioUte  any  law.  The  record  pro- 
vides overwhelming  evidence  in  support  of 
the  Act. 
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Thank  you  for  your  courageous  stand  in 
support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  righU 
of  law-abifUng  dtiaens.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  every  member  of  our  State's  House 
Delegation  gives  the  Act  his  active,  total 
support  at  every  step  of  the  process  through 
passage. 

Sincerely. 

HnaiRT  A.  IiAiiroRD,  Jr., 

Vice  President,  SCSA.m 


IMPORT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PDmSTLVAKIA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKKTATrVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 
•  Mr.  GOODLINa.  Ur.  Speaker,  the 
American  nonrubber  footwear  indus- 
try is  facing  a  life  threatening  crisis. 
The  industry  is  threatened  by  lesser 
priced  imports,  which  are  currently  es- 
timated to  take  up  70  percent  of  the 
domestic  market.  In  December.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Sylvanla  shoe 
factory  at  McSheerystown,  PA.  where 
workers  have  had  to  cut  back  on  hours 
and  accept  wages  barely   above  the 
iwinimiim  required  by  law  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  factory  running.  In  the 
past  year,  some  89  shoe  factories  na- 
tionwide  were   forced   to  shut  their 
doors,  putting  thousands  out  of  work. 
Last   year,   the   UJ3.    International 
Trade  Commission  rules  on  a  i>etItIon 
put  forward  by  the  industry  \mder  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  1974  Trade  Act.  finding 
that  the  industry  stiffered  no  harm 
from  imports  despite  the  massive  clos- 
ings and  the  large  share  of  the  market 
taken  up  by  Imports!  Consequently, 
the  criteria  of  section  201  were  modi- 
fied by  Congress  in  the  last  days  of 
the  98th  Congress  and  the  Commis- 
sion has  reopened  its  investigation  of 
harm  done  to  the  Industry  by  imports. 
In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  Com- 
mission.   I.    together    with    a    large 
niunber  of  my  colleagues  from  Penn- 
sylvania, sent  a  letter  to  Commission 
Chairman  Alfred  Eckes.  I  would  like 
to  submit  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  the 
Record    and    to    encourage    my    col- 
leagues from  other  concerned  States 
to  also  express  their  support  for  the 
American  shoe  industry. 

Cohorkss  op  thx  UmrxD  States, 

HOOSK  OP  RZPRRSIirrATIVRS, 

Washington.  DC,  March  1. 1985. 
Hon.  Alprkd  Eckxs, 

Chairman,   U.S.  Inlemational  Trade  Com- 
mission, Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  (Chairman:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  the  International 
Trade  Commission's  decision  to  begin  a  new 
investigation  of  injury  caused  by  imporU  to 
the  American  nonrubber  footwear  Industry. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  are  witnessing  first 
hand  the  damage  done  to  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry  by  less  expensive  Imports.  In 
1984.  some  89  footwear  factories  were  forced 
to  close  nationwide,  almost  10%  of  which 
were  in  Pennsylvania.  The  industry  esti- 
mates that  70%  of  the  U.S.  market  is  now 
taken  up  by  imports,  and  that  nationwide 
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this  has  added  an  additional  77,000  to  the 
unemployment  lines:  this  Is  occurring  in  an 
Industry  which  has  already  cut  ite  employ- 
ees' pay  to  Just  above  the  minimum  wage. 

It  is  oiu-  hope  that  the  Commission  will 
give  the  broadest  possible  interpreUtion  to 
the  modified  criteria  of  Section  201  of  the 
1974  Trade  Act  in  favor  of  the  American 
shoe  industry.  The  threat  to  the  industry  is 
real:  and  if  the  Commission  should  faU  to 
recognize    this   threat,   further   legislative 
action  may  t>e  necessary.  We  must  act  now 
to  help  revitalize  this  major  American  in- 
dustry. 
With  all  best  wishes,  we  are. 
Respectfully, 
Bill    Ooodling.    M.C..    Senator    John 
Heinz,  Senator  Arlen  Specter,  Joseph 
M.  Oaydoe,   M.C.,  John  P.  Murtha. 
M.C.,  Douglas  Walgren,  M.C., 
William  F.  ainger,  Jr..  M.C..  William  J. 
Coyne,  M.C.,  Thomas  M.   Foglietta, 
M.C..  Joseph  P.  Kolter.  M.C.,  Austin  J. 
Murphy.  M.C..  and 
Ous  Yatron.  M.C..  William  H.  Gray  III. 
M.C..  Thomas  J.  Ridge,  M.C.,  Law- 
rence R.  Coughlin.  M.C..  Robert  W. 
Edgar,  M.C..  Paul  E.  Kanjorakl,  M.C., 
Peter  H.  Kostmayer,  M.C.,  Robert  S. 
Walker.    M.C..    Joseph    M.    McDade. 
M.C..    Robert   A.    Borski.    Jr..    M.C.. 
George  W.  Gekas,  M.C.,  and  Bud  Shu- 
ster.  M.C.* 


NICARAGUA  IS  ARMED  FOR 
TROUBLE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  vncnriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 
•  Blr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  those  who  may  not  have  seen  the 
March  11.  1985,  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  am  pleased  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  re- 
markable article  by  John  F.  Guilmar- 
tin.  Jr..  entitled  "Nicaragua  Is  Armed 
for  Trouble."  Mr.  GuUmartln  is  ad- 
junct professor  of  history  at  Rice 
university  in  Houston  and  was  former- 
ly a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  editor  of  the  Air  University 
Review. 

Before  this  year  Is  out,  this  Congress 
wUl  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  resume 
aid  to  the  Contras  who  are  tnring  to 
recover  Nicaragua  for  Its  people.  Not 
only  the  Contras  and  the  others  who 
seek  freedom  in  Nicaragua  will  be 
watching  our  action  but  all  of  Central 
America,  whose  liberty  could  ultimate- 
ly be  in  Jeopardy  if  we  fail  to  take  a 
stand. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubt  about  the 
intentions  of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime, 
let  him  or  her  read  this  article  careful- 
ly. A  time  bomb  Is  ticking  away  for  us 
in  this  hemisphere.  Our  failure  to  act 
now  on  behalf  of  these  freedom  fight- 
ers could  cost  us  dearly  later. 

The  article  follows: 

NicARAOOA  Is  Armed  por  trouble 
(By  John  F.  Oullmartln,  Jr.) 

Remember  last  year's  controversy  over 
the  alleged  delivery  of  MiO  fighters  to  Nica- 
ragua? Once  It  was  established  that  what  ac- 
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tiuUly  had  been  delivered  were  helicoptere 
and  not  MlGs,  almost  no  one  bothered  to 
ask  what  12  fast,  sophisticated,  well-aimed, 
long-range  helicopter  gunships  could  do  to 
the  armed  forces  of  Central  America  or 
what  their  arrival  might  represent  in  terms 
of  SandlnlsU  strategy. 

Shortly  before  the  U.8.  elections,  media 
reporte  surfaced  of  a  Soviet  freighter  bound 
from  the  Black  Sea  with  a  cargo  of  large 
boxes  that,  according  to  reconnaissance  sat- 
ellites, included  those  of  a  type  used  to  ship 
jet  fighter  aircraft  Though  reports  were 
equivocal,  concern  mounted  about  the  cargo 
and  Ite  destination.  The  most  likely  candi- 
date was  supersonic  MiG-21s:  High-technol- 
ogy warning  bells  went  off  in  U.S.  news 
rooms. 

As  the  ship  neared  Nicaragua's  Pacific 
port  of  Corinto  (and  as  the  U.8.  election 
neared)  speculation  ran  at  fever  pitch. 

The  bubble  of  fevered  q>eculation  burst 
with  an  antlclimactic  "pop"  when  Sandl- 
nlsU Foreign  Minister  Miguel  d'Escoto  an- 
nounced. In  a  statement  more  or  less  con- 
firmed by  official  U.S.  spokesmen,  that  the 
crates  contained  not  MlGs,  but  other  arms 
including  heUcopters.  The  news  was  all  the 
more  antlclimactic  because  an  earlier  ship- 
ment of  Soviet  helicopters  apparently  had 
been  unloaded,  all  but  unremarked,  on  Ni- 
caragua's Atlantic  Coast  the  previous  week. 
The  helicopters  were  Mi-24  "Hinds."  the 
world's  most  heavily  armed,  sophisticated 
and  fastest  gunshlp.  It  is  likely  the  second 
shipment  of  crates  contained  additional 
Hinds.  The  copters  received  scant  attention, 
as  did  the  possibility  that  the  crates  might 
also  contain  C^zech  L39Z  Jet  trainers.  The 
U.S.  media  and  many  in  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration heaved  an  almost  audible  sigh  of 
relief. 

TRET  LOOKED  FOOLISH 

That  sigh  was  shared  by  many:  Those  who 
saw  only  self-defense  In  SandlnlsU  actions 
and  read  Moscow's  behavior  as  an  under- 
standable defensive  bolstering  of  a  like- 
minded  regime  under  pressure  could  point 
to  the  substitution  of  helicopters  for  liUOs 
as  concrete  evidence  to  support  their  views. 
Those  who  distrusted  the  Sandinistas  and 
read  the  worst  into  the  situation  could  view 
the  delivery  of  helicopters,  or  jet  trainers, 
as  far  less  destabilizing  than  that  of  high- 
performance  Jet  fighters. 

Pentagon  and  White  House  spokesmen 
looked  foolish.  Having  warned  us  to  expect 
the  worst,  they  had  little  to  say  when  their 
MlGs  vanished  In  a  puff  of  smoke,  to  be  re- 
placed by  hypothetical  trainers  and  un- 
impressive-looking rotorcraf t. 

In  fact,  while  the  introduction  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  high-performance  Jet  fighters 
into  Central  America  would  pose  a  very  real 
threat  that  posed  by  Mi-248  and  L39Zs  is 
hardly  less  serious,  particularly  if  backed  up 
later  by  f  ast-movizig  MlGs. 

The  MlG-22  Is  fast— Mach  2  plus  to  be 
exact.  It  has  an  excellent  rate  of  climb  and 
a  respecUbly  tight  turn  radius.  Flown  by  a 
weU-trained  and  ex|)erienced  pilot,  it  is  a 
dangerous  opponent  in  a  dogfight  for  the 
best  the  West  has  to  offer.  It  has  limited 
air-to-ground  capability,  but  this  Is  a  defi- 
ciency for  which  L39Zs  and  Ml-248  can 
make  up  in  spades. 

The  tactical  success  in  Vietnam  of  oiu* 
gunships— all  far  less  sophisticated  tlian  the 
Mi-24— q>eaks  for  itself.  The  apparent  lack 
of  Ml-24  successes  In  Afghanistan  is  ex- 
plainable on  several  grounds:  The  high, 
thin.  Afgiian  air  robs  turbine  engines  of 
their  power  and  rotor  blades  of  lift,  making 
helicopter  operations  a  marginal  proposi- 
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tlon,  particularly  in  summer.  Forced  by  lim- 
ited power  to  fly  low  along  valleys,  heUcop- 
ters are  vulnerable  to  plunging  Are  from  the 
peaks  and  ridgelines  above.  Afghanistan  is 
not  a  fair  test  for  the  Hind. 

But  over  rolling  Jimgle  terrain  at  low  alti- 
tudes, the  Hind  Is  in  ite  element.  Ite  impres- 
sive underwing  ordnance  (it  can  carry  in 
excess  of  2.800  pounds  of  57-mm  rodceta, 
bombs  and  predslon-gulded  antitank  mis- 
siles) and  ite  sophisticated  turret-mounted 
rotary  12.7-mm  gun  make  it  a  flexible  and 
thoroughly  capable  weapons  system.  Ite 
fire-controlled  system  is  both  sophisticated 
and  reliable.  Unlike  Western  gunships.  it 
can  carry  from  six  to  eight  troops. 

Pitted  against  the  feeble  or  nonexistent 
antiaircraft  defenses  of  the  non-coomiunlst 
Central  American  powers,  the  Hind  repre- 
sente  an  awesome  capability,  with  or  with- 
out top  cover  from  MiGs.  Hying  low  be- 
neath the  thin  radar  net  and  hugging  the 
terrain,  it  can  slip  into  neighboring  coun- 
tries with  impunity.  It  can  attack  patrols 
and  border  poste  with  surgical  precision, 
going  as  slow  as  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

In  the  down  and  dirty  game  of  slipping 
across  a  border,  bagging  a  Honduran  or  Sal- 
vadoran  C-47.  and  slipping  back,  all  under- 
neath radar  coverage  and  hence  undetected, 
the  Mi-24  would  be  supreme.  Distances  are 
short  in  Central  America  and  high  speed 
counte  for  little:  the  terrain  Is  rugged  and 
the  ability  to  hide  within  it  weighte  heavily. 
Able  to  hug  terrain  contours  better  than 
any  fixed-wing  fighter,  and  with  a  gim  and 
fire  control  sjrstem  more  than  adequate  for 
the  demands  of  the  job,  the  Hind  would  be 
very  difficult  to  counter.  For  a  competent 
Hind  crew,  the  ancient  UH-1  "Huey"  troop 
carrier  heUcopters  and  makeshift  gimships 
with  which  we  supply  our  Central  American 
friends  would  be  cold  meat  on  the  table. 

Nor  are  the  solutions  simple.  In  ite  own, 
low-altltude  environment,  the  Hind  shows 
every  evidence  of  being  able  to  take  care  of 
itself  against  high-performance  fighters. 
Down  low,  where  the  Hind  and  ite  targeU 
Uve,  It  can  out-turn  the  Jet  fighter.  out-Jink 
and  out-accelerate  the  Jet,  and  almost 
always  bring  ite  turreted  nose  gun  to  bear. 
True,  it  cannot  pursue  the  fighter  up  into 
ite  performance  envelope,  but  it  has  no  need 
to  do  so.  Interrupted,  say.  while  attacking  a 
Honduran  or  Salvadoran  outpost  or  destroy- 
ing a  Mlsklto  Iiullan  village,  the  Hind  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  giving  as  giDOd  as  it  is  likely 
to  get  from  any  high-performance  fighter 
around.  Nor  is  this  speculation:  reporte  have 
come  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  of  Iraqi 
Hinds  engaging  In  dogflghte  with  Iranian  F- 
4  Phantoms  flown  by  UJS.-trained  pUote, 
and  winning. 

The  thought  of  a  surprise  helicopter  as- 
sault on  the  smaU  Honduran  or  Salvadoran 
air  force  (CosU  Rica  has  no  armed  forces)  is 
a  chilling  one.  Even  viewed  in  isolation,  the 
Hinds  and  L39Zs  represent  a  formidable  of- 
fensive threat.  But  when  seen  as  compo- 
nente  of  a  Soviet-style  offensive  force  cen- 
tered on  at  least  150  tanks  and  200  other  ar- 
mored vehicles  spearheading  an  army  larger 
than  that  of  any  of  ite  neighbors,  augment- 
ed by  a  sopliisticated  ground-based  anti-air- 
craft system,  boasting  SAM-7s.  radar-direct- 
ed 57-mm  guns  and  highly  mobile  ZSU  23- 
4s,  the  impUcations  of  their  arrival  In  Nica- 
ragua are  chilling.  With  the  deUvery  of 
hlgh-perfonnance  MlGs  for  top  cover  and 
deep  interdiction  strikes,  the  classic  Soviet- 
style  bUtzkrieg  package  will  be  complete. 

In  aU  of  tills,  we  have  missed  something 
important.  It  is  not  that  acceptance  by  the 
U.S.  media,  if  not  the  Reagan  administra- 
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tlon.  of  the  delivery  of  jet  tralnera  and  heli- 
copters to  Nlcvmcum  hu  establUhed  a 
precedent  for  the  mibaequent  delivery  of 
MIOs.  That  la  valid  ai  far  aa  It  goes.  The 
real  point  la  twofold:  The  L39Za  and  Ml-34s. 
particularly  the  latter,  represent  a  major 
threat  In  themaelves.  Second,  their  arrival 
must  be  viewed  as  one  more  piece  of  a  great- 
er pmsle.  the  formation  In  Central  America 
of  a  classic  Soviet-style  offensive  combined 
arms  team.  And  make  no  mistake:  The 
Soviet  doctrinal  model,  which  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  clearly  followinc.  Is  Inherently  offen- 
sive In  nature. 

The  Initial  ICiO  sUtement  by  U.8.  aides 
came  on  Nov.  3.  By  Nov.  18.  the  Sandlnista 
ambasndor  to  Spaim.  Orlando  Castillo,  told 
reporters  his  government's  position:  No, 
Nicaragua  did  not  have  MIOs— yet.  Yes.  It 
had  very  Intention  of  obtaining  some  as 
soon  as  It  could— for  self-defense!  Thus  the 
Impending  arrival  of  the  last  piece  of  the 
puBEle  was  announced. 

sffBLii*!  roa  ormsB 
Now.  four  months  later,  as  we  wait  for  the 
other  shoe  to  drop,  we  are  confronted  by 
the  release  of  a  report  last  week  by  the 
council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs  assuring  us 
that  the  Sandlnista  buildup  Is  intended  only 
to  counter  a  feared  VM.  Invasion  aiul- an 
essential  corollary— that  It  Is  offensively  im- 
potent. Pointing  to  the  handful  of  Hondu- 
ran  Mysteres.  supplemented  by  Korean  War 
vintage  F-Ms,  the  report  concludes  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  totally  outclassed  In  the  air, 
which  they  well  may  be  If  the  Binds  are 
obliging  enough  to  climb  up  into  the  strato- 
sphere where  the  aging  Honduran  fighters 
can  strut  their  stuff.  If  the  Hinds  stay  In 
their  own  tactical  environment,  the  Hondur- 
ans  or  Salvadorans  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
deal  with  them.  The  U.S.  should  move 
quickly  to  counter  the  Hinds  by  supplying 
both  nations  with  Huey  Cobra  AH  IS  heU- 
copter  gunships. 

The  real  Issue  Is  that  the  Hinds  are  Inte- 
gral components  of  an  Inherently  offensive 
arms  package.  To  explain  them  away  as  de- 
fensive, we  must  similarly  explain  away  the 
Soviet-supplied  tanks  and  armored  person- 
nel carriers  In  Nicaragua.  These  are  useless 
against  a  full-scale  V&  supported  Invasion, 
but  highly  effective  for  offensive  use 
against  opponents  with  Inadequate  air 
power. 

A  lot  of  our  media  have  been  finessed: 
overlooking  the  geographic  and  operational 
realities  of  Central  America,  they  have  fo- 
cused on  the  Icing— the  MlGs— and  missed 
the  fact  that  a  Soviet-style  offensive  arms 
cake  has  been  baked  beneath  our  noses. 
MIOs  or  no  MIOs.  the  uncomfortable  fact  is 
that  the  San^«"«"»*«  have  high-performance 
fighters— but  with  rotors  rater  than  wings 
and  with  turboahaft  engines  In  place  of 
after-burning  Jets.* 
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TEACHERS-OOINO  THE  EXTRA 
MILE  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN 
EDUCATION 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IH  THS  HOUSC  or  RBTRISKNTAnVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 19S5 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  At  a 
recent  National  Education  Association 
luncheon  I  attended.  Jolene  Pranken. 
a  first  grade  teacher  in  Denlson.  lA, 
made  sure  that  I  received  an  analysis 
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of  a  survey  she  conducted  among 
teachers  in  the  Uncolnway  Uniserv 
Unit  In  western  Iowa.  I  reviewed  the 
analysis  later  that  day  and  found 
myself  forcefully  reminded  of  a  fact 
we  sometimes  forget  in  our  haste  to 
create  a  host  of  programs  for  fostering 
excellence  In  education.  No  program  is 
as  important  or  effective  as  a  dedicat- 
ed teacher.  No  program  can  begin  to 
give  to  each  of  our  students  and  to  the 
quality  of  education  as  a  whole  In  our 
Nation  as  much  aa  teachers  have  given 
and  continue  to  give  of  themselves— of 
time,  or  energy,  of  skills,  patience,  and 
knowledge,  and  even  of  money— to 
ensure  that  each  child  Is  receiving  the 
best  poMlble  education.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  time  to  read 
Jolene  Franken's  survey  results  and  to 
reflect  upon  what  they  say  about  the 
quality  of  our  nation's  teachers: 

My  name  is  Jolene  Franken.  I  am  a  first 
grade  teacher  In  Denlson.  Iowa.  Teaching 
has  been  my  profession  for  seventeen  years. 
Currently.  I  am  President  of  the  Uncolnway 
Uniserv  Unit  in  Western  Iowa.  I  am  repre- 
senting approximately  2.000  certified  educa- 
tors. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  teacherl  I  love  teach- 
ing! My  feelings  are  shared  by  a  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  teachers  of  Iowa.  Someone  once 
told  me  that  you  go  into  teaching  for  the 
gratification  of  helping  children  learn;  that 
the  gratification  compensates  for  the  lower 
pay  of  teachers. 

Every  teacher  has  unforgettable  mo- 
ments—when that  Kindergartener  ties  his/ 
her  own  shoelaces  for  the  first  time;  when 
multiplication  finally  clicks  for  a  second 
grader,  when  the  computer  program  gives 
you  everything  you  always  wanted  to  know; 
when  that  art  student  succeeds  in  centering 
the  clay  on  the  potter's  wheel.  Yes.  these 
are  prideful  moments  for  all  teachers.  But 
they  do  not  feed  a  famUy  or  pay  for  your 
additional  college  classes. 

How  one  views  teacher's  salaries  depends 
In  part  on  one's  own  Income  and  his/her  ex- 
pecUtlons  of  teachers.  It  is  often  colored  by 
a  conviction  that  teachers  get  a  year's  pay 
(twelve  months)  for  nine  months  of  work. 

This  Is  a  myth!  The  average  Iowa  teacher 
puts  In  as  many  hours  In  nine  months  as  a 
typical  year-round  worker,  and  often  more. 
I  base  my  statement  on  a  survey  conducted 
In  ten  selected  locals  of  Uncolnway  Uniserv 
Unit.  I  sent  39S  surveys,  of  which  2&5  were 
returned.  That  is  54.6  percent  return.  (That 
In  itself  Is  significant!  A  30  percent  return  of 
surveys  Is  considered  the  norm.) 

My  simple  survey  found  that  the  average 
teacher's  workweek  is  50-53  hours,  with  a 
large  majority  of  teachers  working  on 
school-related  activities  60+  hours  a  week. 

Let's  Just  use  the  low  figure  for  computa- 
tional purposes.  The  50-hour  figure 
amounts  to  10  hours  per  class  day.  Iowa  law 
requires  180  school  days.  That  makes  1,800 
hours.  BCaster  contracU  bind  teachers  to  ad- 
ditional days  before  and  after  the  start  of 
rlamtfn  plus  Inservlce  days.  This  usually 
totals  10  days.  At  8  hours  per  day  this  adds 
an  additional  80  hours.  The  grand  total  of  a 
teacher's  work  hours  U  1.880.  Of  (  .urse, 
none  of  the  hours  Include  the  taking  of  ad- 
ditional college  courses  to  meet  the  state- 
mandated  human  relations  requirement,  or 
securing  another  special  education  or  read- 
ing endorsement  because  the  school  says 
"get  It"  or  "no  Job,"  or  working  on  a  Mas- 
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ter's  Degree  tn  the  summer  to  move  across 
on  the  salary  schedule.  (By  the  way.  several 
survey  respondents  said  they  cannot  afford 
to  go  back  to  school  or  take  additional 
courses.) 

Pour-week  vacations  are  oonunon  for  even 
beginning  workers  in  some  professional 
fields  and  for  many  other  persona.  Eight 
paid  holidays  are  oommon.  On  that  basis,  a 
40  hour-a-week  employee  works  1  J5«  hours 
a  year  on  hU  "full  time"  Job  compared  with 
the  teacher's  "part  time"  1,8M  hours! 
That  40  hours  work  week  means: 
no  parent  phone  calls  and  conferences  in 
the  evening  because  of  working  parents: 

no  checking  of  papers,  preparing  tests. 
Just  plain  preparing  to  teach,  or  doing 
report  cards,  permanent  reoords,  etc.: 

no  chaperoning  a  group  of  debaters  100 
miles— leaving  at  3  p.m.  on  Friday  and  not 
returning  home  until  midnight  Saturday: 
being  the  sole  person  responsible  for  each 
one  of  those  "future  leaders"; 

no  tutoring  of  sick  students  in  the  hospi- 
tal or  at  home: 

not  being  called  to  the  school  during  vaca- 
tion to  check-In  Inventory  or  review  bids  for 
supplies  or  get  one's  room  in  order,  check 
tttat  all  the  worksbeeU  are  ready,  etc 

With  these  facU  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
review  the  survey  results. 

QuesUon  1:  checking  papers— 7  percent 
spend  3-7  hours  or  more  per  week. 

Question  2:  supervising  students,  ticket 
taldng.  etc— 58  percent  spend  1-3  hours  per 
week. 

Question  3:  committee  work— 84  percent 
spend  1-3  hours  per  week. 

Question  4:  preparation  of  room— 87  per- 
cent spend  1-3  hours  per  week. 

Question  5:  record  keeping  and  manage- 
ment systems— 78  percent  spend  1-3  hours 
per  week. 

Each  question  addresses  an  area,  which 
taken  separately,  may  not  seem  like  much 
to  a  casual  observer.  However,  when  all  of 
these  are  happening  week  after  week,  the 
hours  skyrocket! 

This  Is  my  maiden  voyage  In  surveying 
opinion  and  evaluating  data.  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal.  One  tiling  I  would  change  is 
my  question  8  (on  out-of-pocket  contribu- 
tions), and  I  should  have  luiown  from  my 
own  experience.  As  you  can  see,  teachers 
subskUae  education  not  only  with  extra 
hours  of  labor  but  also  with  dollars.  Fifty- 
eight  percent  spend  more  than  $35.00  on 
various  classroom  needs:  from  Kleenex  to 
aquarium  supplies;  from  stickers  to  laminat- 
ing of  learning  games:  from  buying  innova- 
tive, enrichment  txmklets  to  buying  Christ- 
mas tree  decorations:  from  buying  refresh- 
ments for  athletes  to  purchasing  food  for 
tasting  parties.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  I 
should  have  had  a  much  larger  dollar 
amount  listed  on  question  8.  Numerous  sxu-- 
veys  listed  such  comments  as:  "Uils  is  an  un- 
derstatement." or  "way  too  low."  People 
listed  dollar  amounts  from  $75.00  to  $100.00, 
$200.00,  even  $500.00  spent  on  school-relat- 
ed exi>endltures. 

In  closing,  teachers  are  a  hard-working, 
concerned,  effective  group  of  professionals. 
We  have  some  of  the  finest  teachers  right 
here  In  Iowa,  as  proven  by  the  great 
achievement  scores  of  Iowa's  children.  We 
are  a  proud  people!* 
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THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  FOR 
THE  MENTALLY  ILL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  HEW  TOaK 
»  THE  HOTTSE  OF  RKntESDfTATITBS 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  the  National  Alli- 
ance for  the  Mentally  111  held  their 
first  legislative  seminar  here  In  Wash- 
ington, and  I  would  like  to  call  their 
efforts  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

The  National  Alliance  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  relatives  and  friends  of  people 
suffering  from  mental  illness.  NAMI 
helps  to  set  up  selfhelp  and  support 
groups  for  families  with  mentally  111 
members.  Its  overall  aim  is  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  mentally 
ill— to  work  for  as  much  normalcy  as 
possible  in  their  lives.  The  members  of 
NAMI  are  also  actively  Involved  in  in- 
creasing public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  mentally  ill  and  in  working 
to  remove  the  stigma  that  is  often  at- 
tached to  mental  illness.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  members  of  NAMI 
throughout  the  United  States  have 
become  effective  advocates  of  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  mentally  ill. 
Their  presence  here  in  Washington 
last  week  demonstrated  the  human  di- 
mension of  the  problems  of  mental  ill- 
ness. 

NAMI  has  developed  and  presented 
a  Federal  legislative  agenda  which  will 
be  the  focal  point  of  its  members'  ac- 
tivities at  the  Federal  Government 
level  over  the  next  year.  It  includes 
support  for  additional  funding  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to 
provide  for  research  and  training  in 
the  field  of  mental  health.  The  agenda 
also  calls  for  a  program  of  demonstra- 
tion projects  within  the  Community 
Support  Program  and  Federal  incen- 
tives for  community  mental  health 
care  for  homeless  mentally  ill  persons. 
In  the  field  of  housing,  NAMI  advo- 
cates greater  effort  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  task  of  providing 
housing  for  the  mentally  ill  through 
existing  programs  such  as  the  section 
8  rent  subsidy  program  and  the  sec- 
tion 202  long-term  loan  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  work  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Alliance 
and  its  president,  Mr.  James  Howe.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
Dr.  Davis  Pollack,  a  resident  of  Bay 
Shore  and  one  of  my  constituents, 
whose  work  as  chair  of  the  NAMI  Gov- 
ernment Relations  Committee  was 
particularly  evident  during  the  legisla- 
tive conference  last  week.  The  Nation- 
al Alliance  for  the  MentaUy  111  de- 
serves our  support.* 
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PERMANENT  REAUTHORIZATION 
OF  THE  ALTERNATIVE  WORK 
SCHEDULE  PROGRAM  (H.R. 
1534) 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OPKKWTOKK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  B^.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  today  legisla- 
tion which  would  permanently  reau- 
thorize the  Federal  Employees  Flexi- 
ble and  Compressed  Work  Schedules 
Act  of  1982  (PubUc  Law  97-221).  For 
much  too  long  this  praiseworthy  pro- 
gram has  been  a  mere  experiment. 
Both  Federal  employees  and  Federal 
managers  have  bestowed  the  alterna- 
tive work  schedule  program  with  rave 
reviews. 

During  the  past  3  years,  over  325,000 
Federal  employees  in  more  than  1.500 
different  occupations  have  taken  part 
in  the  Alternative  Work  Schedule 
[AWS]  Program.  The  alternative  to 
traditional  work  hours  has  benefited 
not  only  the  employees,  but  also  the 
Federal  Government.  The  flexibility 
of  time  management  has  permitted 
employers  to  tailor  woiidng  hours  to 
utilize  their  employees  more  effective- 
ly, as  well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  civil 
servants. 

Flexible  schedules  allow  employees, 
within  limits,  to  vary  the  times  which 
they  report  to  and  depart  from  work. 
Compressed  schedules  permit  employ- 
ees to  complete  their  same  hourly  re- 
quirements in  fewer  days.  AWS  allows 
working  parents  to  structure  their 
work  schedules  to  best  take  care  of 
their  children's  needs.  Appointments 
outside  of  the  work  environment  can 
be  more  easily  arranged  without 
having  to  use  sick  or  annual  leave. 
Commuting  time  to  and  from  work  can 
be  drastically  reduced.  In  short,  work- 
ers have  greater  control  over  their 
work  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  alternatives  to  the  tra- 
ditional 40-hour  workweek — 8  hours  a 
day,  5  days  a  week— were  first  intro- 
duced in  1978  as  a  means  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy and  the  morale  of  the  Federal 
workforce.  By  all  available  informa- 
tion it  was  a  successful  endeavor.  In 
1982,  my  former  colleague  from  New 
York,  Geraldine  Ferraro,  was  able  to 
reauthorize  the  program  for  another  3 
years.  On  July  23  of  this  year,  the  leg- 
islation is  due  to  expire.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  this  House  would  allow 
the  act  to  lapse. 

The  Federal  employees  flexible  and 
compressed  work  schedules  have  a 
proven  track  record.  The  statute  has 
Increased  the  hours  of  service  of  many 
Federal  agencies,  reduced  absenteeism, 
reduced  energy  consumption,  in- 
creased operational  efficiency,  has  had 
a  positive  effect  on  employee  commut- 
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Ing   patterns,    and.   overall,    has   im- 
proved employee  morale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  my  bill 
whl<b  would  permanently  reauthorize 
the  Alternative  Work  Schedule  Pro- 
gram and  contact  me  should  desire  to 
cosponsor  the  measure.* 


THE  ARMS  CONTROL 
STALEBIATE 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  RKW  JKRSXT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESXHTATIVXS 

^Tuesday.  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  BSr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  my  House  coUeagues  might 
be  interested  in  the  following  op-ed  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  6.  1985.  Detroit 
News  entitled  "The  Arms  Control 
Stalemate." 

TBK  Aims  Cortsol  Stauour 
(By  iHm  Courter) 

A  new  bipartisan  approach  to  nuclear 
arms  control  Is  making  Its  way  Into  arms 
control  thinking.  Centered  on  the  concept 
of  the  "defense-protected  bullddown."  this 
approach  seeks  to  break  the  arms  control 
stalemate. 

It  revives  an  old  idea.  In  1962  Soviet  for- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  suggested 
Just  such  an  approach  at  the  UN:  Dismantle 
offensive  systems  but  leave  intact  a  defen- 
sive cover  to  allay  fears  of  any  cheating.  If 
President  Ronald  Reagan  can  convince  the 
Soviets  to  return  to  this  idea  we  could  have 
the  twHig"  of  an  agreemrat. 

Conventional  wisdom  In  the  United  States 
has  opposed  develoimient  of  nuclear  defense 
sjrstems.  They  would  supposedly  be  destabi- 
lizing: A  leakproof  system  encourages  a  first 
strike.  The  aims  race,  it  is  argued,  would 
simply  proceed  on  two  trades. 

Partly  because  this  assumption  has  led  to 
fruitless  arms  control  efforts,  it  Is  now  being 
challenged  by  the  left  and  the  right.  The 
central  Idea,  simply,  is  that  the  side  furthest 
along  in  its  development  of  a  defensive 
shield  will  be  In  the  best  position  to  offer 
concessions  and  flexibility  in  offensive  nu- 
clear arms,  this  easing  the  way  to  successful 
negotiations. 

Two  recent  books  develop  variations  on 
this  new  thesis.  From  the  right  is  "A  De- 
fense That  Defends."  by  Journalist  Gregory 
Fossedal  and  retired  Oen.  Daniel  O. 
Graham.  From  the  left  Is  "The  Abolition." 
by  Jonathan  Schell,  a  freeze  movement 
founder.  Their  common  theme  is  that  the 
accepted  arms  control  framework  aimed  at 
sustaining  a  perpetual  balance  of  terror  is 
itself  a  barrier  to  disarmament. 

Currently,  the  debate  Is  nearly  deadlocked 
between  two  opposing  positions.  Republican 
policy-makers  support  "Star  Wars"  as  long 
as  there  Is  no  nuclear  freese,  and  liberal 
Democrats  support  the  fieese  but  shun  any 
movement  toward  ballistic  missile  defense. 

Opinion  polls,  however,  indicate  support 
for  the  Star  Wars  defotsive  shield,  based  on 
confidence  in  the  potential  of  Slst  century 
technology.  Voters  also  tell  pollsters  that 
they  would  support  a  nuclear  freese  if  this 
did  not  give  the  Soviets  an  advantage. 

The  prevailing  public  sentiment,  this  sug- 
gests, prefers  a  framework  that — by  enoom- 
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passing  offense  and  defense— makes  negotia- 
tion easier. 

Wouldn't  the  freeze  movement  be  thrilled 
if  we  could  negotiate  and  agreement  with 
Moscow  to  dismantle  75  percent  of  both 
sides  offensive  weapons?  What's  the  differ- 
ence, then,  if  we  were  to  build  a  defensive 
shield  capable  of  75  percent  effectiveness  in 
neutralizing  Soviet  missiles?  If  the  Soviets 
had  a  similar  system,  each  side's  deterrent 
force  would  exist  at  much  lower  levels  of  de- 
struction, and  could  be  reduced  further 
through  negotiation. 

Opponents  of  defensive  systems  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  without  them.  U.8.  presi- 
dents must  demsind  almost  air-tight  verifica- 
tion methods  to  block  Soviet  cheating.  Arms 
control  talks  languish  as  the  Soviets  reject 
on-site  inspection.  With  defense,  a  president 
could  add  a  cushion  of  the  much  cheaper 
missile  interceptors  to  offset  hidden,  unveri- 
fiable  Soviet  missiles. 

Defense  ssrstems.  then,  can  break  the  arms 
control  stalemate.  Because  a  survivable  de- 
terrent is  what  counts,  a  defensive  compo- 
nent gives  a  president  leeway  in  agreeing  to 
offensive  builddowns.  The  security  afforded 
by  defensive  systems  is  especially  important 
in  the  context  of  deep  cuts  in  offensive 
weapons,  where  marginal  cheating  on  low 
missile  limits  would  take  on  a  greater,  po- 
tentially destabilizing  proportion. 

Part  of  the  key  Is  economic.  It  is  so  much 
cheaper  for  the  United  SUtes  to  add  mar- 
ginal interceptors  than  for  the  Soviets  to 
add  new  missiles  that  the  resulting  dynamic 
"could  truly  make  nuclear  weapons  obso- 
lete," asserts  a  Brookings  Institution  report. 

In  the  long  term,  defense  is  stabilizing, 
rendering  any  buildup  for  an  offensive  first 
strike  hopelessly  expensive  and  complicated. 
If  we  show  the  Soviets  that  we  are  eager  to 
negotiate  an  offensive  builddown  to  acom- 
pany  our  defensive  buildup,  they  have  no 
reason  to  feel  threatened  by  strategic  de- 
fense. 

Is  "defense-protected  builddown"  there- 
fore realistic?  Only  disarmament  will  truly 
remove  the  nuclear  peril.  Defense  would 
provide  confidence  without  naive  trust.  And 
only  then  can  we  ever  dream  of  a  world 
without  nuclear  missiles.* 


EXPOSING  THE  NEA 


UMI 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLMOIS 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edu- 
cation that  our  children  receive  is  a 
crucial  issue  to  all  parents.  However, 
our  current  system  has  failed  ade- 
quately to  educate  the  youth  in  our 
country.  Education  has  proven  to  be 
far  inferior  to  the  traditional  stand- 
ards that  we  had  20  to  30  years  ago. 

A  lot  of  the  blame  for  this  decline 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  con- 
trol has  been  taken  away  from  parents 
and  local  communities,  where  it  be- 
longs. While  some  reforms  have  re- 
cently taken  place,  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  bringing  our  educational 
system  up  to  par,  and  returning  con- 
trol to  parents  and  communities. 

One  organization  that  has  ham- 
pered, and  has  in  effect  been  largely 
responsible  for  this  loss  of  control,  is 
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the  National  Education  Association 
[NEA].  Recently  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  read  a  book  by  Sally  Reed  enti- 
tled "NEA:  Propaganda  Front  of  the 
Radical  Left." 

Citing  numerous  statistics  pointing 
to  the  academic  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Nation's  public  schools,  the 
book  exposes  the  NEA  as  the  major 
destabilizing  factor  in  American  educa- 
tion. The  author  traces  the  NEA  mo- 
nopoly over  the  teaching  profession 
through  a  series  of  power  grabs  and 
deceptive  maneuvers  from  the  1920's 
and  goes  on  to  show  how  the  organiza- 
tion has  wrested  control  of  the  schools 
from  parents  in  order  to  further  its 
own  political  interests.  Armed  with  nu- 
merous passages  from  NEA's  own  pub- 
lications, the  book  emphasizes  the 
imion's  radical  and  extremist  political 
positions,  its  arrogance  toward  the 
public,  its  contempt  for  parents  and 
their  rights,  its  unlnterest  in  educa- 
tional excellence,  its  deceptiveness  of 
purpose,  and,  most  importantly,  its 
educational  malpractice  as  purveyors 
of  psychologically  abusive  materials 
and  unsoimd  teaching  methodologies 
In  the  classroom. 

The  author  also  shows  how  the 
NEA.  using  loopholes  in  the  law.  is 
successfully  removing  traditional 
Judeo-Christian  religious  values  from 
the  education  process  and  substitution 
of  its  own  religious  teaching,  human- 
ism, in  their  place.  The  book  goes  on 
to  describe  legal  methods  whereby 
parents  and  communities  might  regain 
control  of  the  educational  institutions, 
including  eschewing  Federal  fimds,  as- 
serting existing  rights,  carefully 
checking  school  materials,  and  creat- 
ing educational  enterprise  zones. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  this  book 
be  read  by  everyone  who  wishes  to  im- 
prove our  current  system  of  education. 
A  copy  may  be  obtained  from  Sally 
Reed,  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Better  Education  in 
Washington.  DC.« 


TRAGEDIES  OF  MEDICAL 
POLICIES 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OP  mew  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATTVES 

Txiesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  Reagan  administration  or  this 
Congress  seeks  to  solve  the  immediate 
concern  of  huge  budget  deficits  by  fur- 
ther cutting  the  health  care  now  avail- 
able to  indigents,  each  should  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
today,  and  the  likely  continuation  of 
such  problems  if  the  policy  Is  pursued 
further.  Whereas  a  himian  life  was 
once  a  priceless  sanctity,  it  now  seems 
to  be  viewed  in  dollars  and  cents.  This 
is  not  a  demagogic,  speculative  or 
alarmist  view.  More  and  more  each 
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day  it  is  becoming  a  reality  for  most  fi- 
nancially disadvantaged  citizens  when 
they  are  In  need  of  emergency  health 
care. 

The  source  of  such  medical  conduct 
is  probably  most  related  to  the  recent 
cuts  in  the  Medicare  Program— which 
is  the  largest  source  of  income  for 
most  general  hospitals.  While  such 
budgetary  cuts  may  provide  the  Feder- 
al Government  with  some  inunediate 
financial  relief,  one  has  to  wonder, 
however,  whether  the  benefits  of  this 
policy  have  been  worth  the  costs. 

Subsequently,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  8,  1985. 
The  article  recounts  numerous  docu- 
mented examples  where  tragedy  re- 
sulted from  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  health  care  officials  in  providing 
emergency,  professional  health  care  to 
indigents.  While  such  examples  are 
shocking  to  the  moral  conscious,  what 
is  most  discouraging  perhaps,  is  that 
they  vividly  represent  the  lackadaisi- 
cal attitude  toward  human  dignity 
which  has  increasingly  begun  to  per- 
vade this  country.  Such  an  attitude 
can  only  be  reversed  by  revealing  the 
tragic  consequences  of  policy  deci- 
sions. 

The  following  article  discusses  the 
need,    and   the   means   available,    to 
change  such  an  attitude  in  policy: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  8, 
1985] 

Hospitals  im  Cost  Squke  "DxTitr"  More 
Patikkts  Who  Cah't  Pat  Bnxs 

A  33-year-old  accident  victim  lies  uncon- 
scious in  a  Florida  hospital  that  has  no  neu- 
rosurgeon available.  But  two  larger  hospi- 
tals with  neurosurgeons  refuse  to  accept 
him  upon  learning  there  is  no  guarantee  his 
bill  will  be  paid. 

A  pediatrician  in  a  Rock  Hill.  S.C..  hospi- 
tal wants  to  transfer  a  comatose  three-year- 
old  girl  to  a  better-equipped  urban  medical 
center.  But  her  family  has  no  health  insur- 
ance, and  two  hospitals  refuse  to  take  her.  A 
hospital  100  miles  away  finally  accepts  her. 

These  are  examples  of  a  controversial 
practice  called  "dumping,"  wherein  hospi- 
tals avoid  admitting  or  keeping  poor  or  un- 
insured patients  by  sending  them  to  hospi- 
tals willing  to  bear  the  costs. 

The  practice  isn't  new  but  has  surged  re- 
cently, largely  as  a  result  of  cuts  In  Medic- 
aid and  Medicare  support  to  individuals  and 
health-care  institutions.  "The  number  of 
hospitals  willing  to  provide  free  care  is  small 
and  dwindling,  but  the  number  of  patients 
who  are  uninsured  is  rising,"  says  Judith 
Feder,  an  economist  with  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Health  Policy. 

Dumping  isn't  illegal  or  even  unethical; 
hospitals  face  fines,  loss  of  license,  civil 
damages  or  other  penalties  only  if  patients 
fail  to  get  needed  care. 

HEAKT  attacks  AlfD  BKOKBf  BONCS 

But  many  doctors  contend  that  the  prac- 
tice inevitably  contributes  to  less-than-opti- 
mal  care  for  some  patients.  Last  year  several 
Harvard  Medical  School  doctors  published 
an  analysis  of  medical  records  of  103  pa- 
tients transferred  from  private  hospitals  to 
tax-supported  Highland  General  Hospital  in 
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Oakland.  Calif.  In  33  cases  they  concluded 
that  the  transfer  Jeopardized  the  patient. 
For  example,  they  found  that  heart-attack 
and  stroke  patients  were  transferred  before 
being  sUbilized.  and  that  patients  with 
broken  bones  weren't  given  antibiotics 
before  being  dumped.  In  one  private  hospi- 
tal, two  neurosurgeons  refused  to  see  a  36- 
year-old  uninsured  man  who  had  received 
head  injuries  in  a  fight.  He  went  into  a 
coma  before  being  transferred  to  Highland, 
where  doctors  discovered  he  had  a  fractured 
skull.  The  man  died  without  regaining  con- 
sciousness. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  transfers 
appeared  to  have  been  for  economic  rather 
than  medical  reasons  because  Highland's 
care  wasn't  necessarily  better  than  that  of 
the  private  hospitals.  "What  we  found  were 
that  the  transfers  were  a  form  of  medical 
abuse."  says  David  U.  Himmelstein.  head  of 
the  Harvard  project. 

That  view  gets  support  from  Arnold 
Relman.  editor  of  the  influential  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  in  a  recent  editori- 
al: "As  economic  pressures  on  hospitals 
grow  and  hospital  managers  are  encouraged 
or  forced  to  act  like  businessmen  concerned 
primarily  with  profit  margins,  more  and 
more  patients  will  be  denied  access  to  ur- 
gently needed  care  simply  because  they 
can't  pay  for  it." 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  dumping  is  on 
the  rise.  In  Dallas,  for  example,  indigent  pa- 
tients are  transferred  from  private  hospitals 
to  tax-supported  Parkland  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal at  the  rate  of  200  a  month,  nearly  three 
times  the  1083  rate. 

Last  year,  Cook  County  Hospital  in  Chica- 
go admitted  6.000  emergency  patients  trans- 
ferred from  private  hospitals.  That's  five 
times  as  many  transfers  as  four  years  ago. 
says  Gordon  Schlff,  Cook  County  Hospital 
physician  who  co-authored  a  recent  study  of 
dumping  there.  Private  institutions  often 
patch  up  an  Indigent  emergency  patient  Just 
enough  to  survive  the  ride  to  Cook  County, 
says  Dr.  Schlff.  'They  treat  'em.  stabilize 
'em  and  dump  'em." 

Emergency  patients  aren't  the  only  people 
who  get  dumped.  "In  recent  months  we've 
been  seeing  more  and  more  patients  with 
simple  problems  who  are  brought  here  be- 
cause it  would  take  the  other  hospital  15  or 
20  minutes  to  treat  the  problem  and  they 
wouldn't  get  paid  for  it,"  says  Robert  Roth- 
stein,  chairman  of  the  emergency  depart- 
ment at  Los  Angels  County-Harbor  UCLA 
Medical  Center. 

Dumping's  resurgence  is  largely  a  result  of 
financial  problems  facing  Medicare  and 
Medicaid:  the  two  insurance  programs  en- 
acted 20  years  ago  to  stop  the  dumping  of 
the  elderly  and  poor  into  charity  wards  and 
public  hospitals  where  they  received  second- 
class  care. 

THE  MEDICAID  SQUEEZE 

Several  years  ago,  many  states,  alarmed  at 
the  cost  of  their  share  of  Medicaid,  began  to 
cut  the  near-poor  from  the  program,  restrict 
benefits  to  those  who  remained  on  the  rolls 
and  reduce  pajrments  to  hospitals.  For 
awhile,  hospitals  made  up  losses  from  non- 
paying  patients  and  Medicaid  patients  by  in- 
creasing charges  to  Medicare,  Blue  Cross 
and  privately  Insured  patients. 

But  early  last  year,  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram—the biggest  source  of  income  for  most 
general  hospitals— began  curtailing  hospital 
payments  to  halt  skyrocketing  costs.  Private 
hospitals  say  they  continue  to  provide  free 
care  equal  to  4%  to  6%  of  their  costs  but 
add  that  Medicare  and  Medicaid  cuts  force 
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new  limits  on  how  many  nonpaying  patients 
they  can  accept. 

"We  Just  can't  handle  everyone  who 
comes  in:  we'd  go  broke,"  says  John  Easton, 
a  spokesman  for  the  University  of  Chicago 
hospitals. 

Most  hospitals  insist  that  they  never  turn 
patienU  with  serious  or  life-threatening 
conditions  away  from  the  emergency  room. 
But  doctors  say  dumping  can  be  subtle, 
making  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  case  of 
a  patient  transferred  for  economic  reasons 
from  the  case  of  one  transferred  for  legiti- 
mate medical  reasons. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Costlca 
Cretu,  a  32-year-old  Rumanian  refugee  who 
worked  as  a  dishwasher  in  Key  West.  Fla. 
&Ir.  Cretu  received  head  injuries  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  car  last  August.  He  was 
taken  to  private  Florida  Keys  Memorial 
Hospital,  where  he  was  put  on  a  life-support 
system.  Friends  told  the  hospital  Mr.  Cretu 
probably  couldn't  pay  his  bill.  Nor  would 
the  county  guarantee  payment,  say  state  of- 
ficials who  Investigated  the  case.  It  hasn't 
any  funds  for  indigent  care. 

KO  CUARAinCED  PATMKirT 

Florida  Keys,  which  has  no  neurosurgeon, 
unsuooeasfully  tried  transferring  Mr.  Cretu 
to  two  other  hospitals.  Tax-supported  Jack- 
son Memorial  Hospital  in  Miami  says  it  re- 
fused the  transfer  because  it  considered  Mr. 
Cretu  to  be  "brain  dead."  A  spokesman  for 
South  Miami  Hospital,  a  private  institution, 
says  the  hospital  thought  it  would  be  un- 
wieldy to  transfer  Mr.  Cretu  by  helicopter. 
Moreover,  he  added:  "Apparently  there 
wasn't  any  way  to  be  reimbursed."  But  Lee 
Dykes,  a  state  health-department  investiga- 
tor, says  "The  problem  at  both  hospitals 
was  lack  of  guaranteed  payment."  Mr.  Cretu 
died  of  brain  injuries  three  days  after  the 
accident. 

Hal  Anderson,  the  Rock  Hill,  S.C,  pedia- 
trician, found  it  difficult  last  July  to  trans- 
fer three-year-old  Shameka  McMullen  from 
Piedmont  Medical  Center  to  a  better- 
equipped  urban  hospital.  A  comatose  Miss 
McMullen  was  admitted  to  Piedmont  after 
suffering  a  stroke  and  brain  damage  follow- 
ing the  onset  of  meningitis.  Piedmont,  a  for- 
profit  hospital  owned  by  American  Medical 
International,  has  no  intensive-care  unit. 
Because  no  neurosurgeon  was  available 
there.  Dr.  Anderson  appealed  to  Richland 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Columbia.  S.C..  77 
miles  away.  Richland  refused  to  accept  the 
girl. 

Judy  Cotchett  Smith,  a  Richland  spokes- 
woman, says  the  hospital  admits  patients 
with  life-threatening  Illnesses  to  its  emer- 
gency room  regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  But 
Miss  McMullen,  whose  famUy  had  no  insur- 
ance, was  in  the  care  of  a  hospital  in  an- 
other county.  Ms.  Smith  says  Richland 
doesn't  accept  transfers  of  indigent  patients 
from  outside  the  county  unless  the  transfer- 
ring hospital  agrees  to  pay  the  bill,  but 
Piedmont  wouldn't  guarantee  payment.  A 
Piedmont  spokeswoman  says  Piedmont  pro- 
vided $2.5  million  worth  of  free  care  for  in- 
digent patients  last  year  and  can't  afford  to 
pay  expenses  for  patients  transferred  to 
other  hospitals. 

A  MISTAKE  IM  COMMUinCATIONS 

Dr.  Anderson  then  tried  transferring  Miss 
McMullen  to  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital. 
25  miles  across  the  state  line  in  Charlotte. 
N.C.  Al  Pniitt,  a  Charlotte  spokesman,  de- 
scribes that  hospital's  refusal  to  accept  her 
as  "a  mistake  in  communications  during  a 
late-night  telephone  conversation."  He  says 
the  hospital  physician  who  spoke  with  Dr. 
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Anderson  wasn't  a  regular  member  of  the 
emergency  staff  and  was  unaware  that  the 
hospital  would  accept  acutely  ill  patients 
from  another  state.  But  Mr.  Prultt  says  that 
Charlotte  hospitals  are  reluctant  to  accept 
indigent  patients  from  South  Carolina  be- 
cause that  state's  Medicaid  program  won't 
pay  for  treatment  outside  South  Carolina. 

Three  hours  after  Dr.  Anderson  began 
trying  to  transfer  Miss  McMullen,  North 
Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  in  Winston- 
Salem.  100  miles  away,  agreed  to  accept  her. 
But  specialists  there  could  do  little  for  her. 
Two  months  later  the  comotose  child  was 
released  to  her  mother.  She  died  early  last 
month.  Dr.  Anderson  says  the  delay  in 
transferring  her  probably  didn't  affect  the 
outcome,  but  he  considers  her  case  a  tragic 
example  of  the  difficulty  getting  care  for  in- 
digents. 

Maria  and  Charles  Musgrave  of  Houston 
say  they  experienced  dumping  about  18 
months  ago  when  Mrs.  Musgrave  was  admit- 
ted to  Hermann  Hospital  in  the  early  stages 
of  labor  to  have  her  baby.  The  Musgraves 
had  previously  paid  a  $250  deposit  on  their 
$1,500  bill.  After  an  overnight  stay,  tests  re- 
vealed she  should  deliver  by  Caesarean  sec- 
tion. But  the  Musgraves  say  the  hospital 
asked  for  "cash  up  front"  for  the  $4,000  op- 
eration upon  learning  the  couple  didn't 
have  health  Insurance.  The  Musgraves  say 
they  offered  to  pay  in  installments  but  the 
hospital  told  Mrs.  Musgrave  to  go  to  the 
county  hospital.  Mr.  Musgrave  drove  his 
wife,  who  was  already  contracting,  to  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Homital  where  their  son  was  lx>m 
six  hours  later. 

Hermann  Hospital  officials  cite  patient 
confidentiality  in  decliiting  to  discuss  the 
case,  a  spokesman  says  childbirth  is  consid- 
ered an  elective  procedure  requiring  proof 
of  ability  to  pay  before  admission. 

Some  states  are  acting  to  curb  dumping's 
abuses.  Last  year  Florida  began  taxing  pri- 
vate hospitals  at  a  rate  of  1%  of  their  reve- 
nues to  fund  a  pool  to  pay  bills  of  uninsured 
low-income  patients.  Kentucky  business  and 
health  leaders  formed  a  foundation  to  per- 
suade doctors  and  hospitals  to  volunteer 
free  care  for  poor  patients  not  covered  by 
health-care  plans.  A  telephone  hotline  serv- 
ice begun  in  January  arranged  free  care  for 
almost  12,000  patients  in  its  first  six  weeks. 

And.  aceoitUng  to  George  Washington 
University's  Intergovernmental  Health 
Policy  Project,  22  state  legislatures  are  oon- 
sidering  programs  to  alleviate  dumping. 
"Some  are  looking  to  expand  their  Medicaid 
eligibility."  says  research  associate  Randy 
Desonla.  "Some  of  these  are  the  same  states 
that  restricted  eligibility  in  recent  years."* 


PROF.  GEORGE  S.  BLAIR  RECOG- 
NIZED FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUrORMIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday.  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  join  with  the  Western 
Political  Science  Association  in  honor- 
ing Dr.  George  S.  Blair  this  month  for 
his  life  achievements.  Dr.  Blair  is  one 
of  California's  and  indeed  the  Nation's 
outstanding  educators.  He  will  be  for- 
mally honored  this  month  when  the 
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Western  Political  Science  Association 
holds  its  annual  meeting  in  Las  Vegas, 
NV. 

I  believe  Dr.  Blair  is  going  to  be 
pleasantly  surprised  when  he  finds 
that  his  colleagues  will  be  honoring 
him  not  simply  with  words,  but  with 
deeds  as  well.  Those  who  know  the  de- 
votion Professor  Blair  has  had 
throughout  his  adult  life  to  excellence 
in  education  have  gotten  together  to 
create  the  George  S.  Blair  fellowship. 
That  fellowship  will  support  outstand- 
ing graduate  students  at  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  the  fine  California 
institution  to  which  Dr.  Blair  has 
given  so  much. 

In  my  opinion,  our  top  educators  de- 
serve to  be  recognized  as  national 
heroes.  They  guide  and  develop  the 
minds  that  make  our  Nation  strong, 
humane,  and  ingenious.  Dr.  Blair  is 
one  of  these  heroes.  After  earning  his 
bachelor  and  M.S.  degrees  at  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College.  Dr.  Blair  went 
on  to  Northwestern  for  his  Ph.D.. 
which  he  received  in  1951. 

He  developed  his  teaching  and  re- 
search skills  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  Knoxville.  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania.  But  I  think  it's 
safest  to  say  that  California  and  Clare- 
mont Graduate  School  won  his  heart. 
He  joined  Claremont's  faculty  in  1960. 
and  is  now  in  his  25th  year  of  service 
there.  He  became  a  full  professor  in 
Claremont's  School  of  Government  in 
1964.  He  was  held  in  such  esteem  by 
his  colleagues  that  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  Graduate  Faculty  in  Gov- 
ernment in  1967.  and  has  served  in 
that  capacity  to  the  present  day.  A 
person  has  to  be  held  in  the  highest 
regard  by  those  who  serve  under  him 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  hold  the 
top  position  for  13  years. 

But  teaching  has  always  been  a  pri- 
ority with  Dr.  Blair,  and  I  suspect  that 
he  values  the  academic  honor  of  hold- 
ing the  Elisabeth  Helm  Rosecrans 
Chair  of  Social  Science  in  highest 
regard.  For  his  holding  of  that  Chair 
is  in  acluiowledgment  by  his  colleagues 
of  his  achievements  in  teaching  and 
research. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
inform  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  about  one  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  our  under- 
standing of  ourselves  and  our  political 
practices.  It  is  with  pride  that  I  tell 
you  California  Is  the  home  of  Dr. 
George  S.  Blair,  an  outstanding  educa- 
tor, an  American  hero.* 
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HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  nw  JXRSKT 
a  THX  HODSS  or  RSnunBHTATIVSS 

Tue$dav.  March  19. 1995 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Iiir.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleagues  the  remarks  I  gave  to  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  Conference 
on  "Arms  Control  and  the  Defense 
Budget:  A  Look  at  Congressional  Deci- 
sionmaking" which  I  hope  you  will 
find  of  interest: 

I'm  ple«aed  to  be  here  to  deliver  »  few  re- 
marks on  the  relationship  between  arms 
control.  Congress  and  the  defense  budget. 

Our  topic  is  one  of  the  most  Interestlnt— 
and  most  sensitive— In  the  defense  policy 
debate.  It  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  defense  and  foreign  policy. 

My  view  is  that  If  Congress  is  to  make 
budget  decisions  on  the  basis  of  arms  con- 
trol conslderationa,  it  should  only  do  so  with 
extreme  caution.  The  Institution  of  Con- 
gress is  not  well  designed  to  integrate  ongo- 
ing diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  nation- 
al defense  funding  responsibilities  assigned 
to  it  in  the  Constitution. 

The  founding  fathers  designed  our  gov- 
ernment in  a  way  that  keeps  Congress  out 
of  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy.  This 
was  a  wise  decision,  for  it  recognises  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  and  assigns  their  duties  ac- 
cordingly. Congress,  we  know  from  the  Fed- 
eralist papers,  is  designed  to  be  a  turbulent, 
competitive  arena  which  seeks  to  balance 
the  nation's  many  interests  through  a  proc- 
ess of  debate  and  compromise.  This  works 
reasonably  well  in  domestic  policy,  where 
every  day  we  see  the  brokering  and  compro- 
mise of  Interests  and  viewpoints  in  the 
search  for  national  policies  which  serve  the 
common  good. 

But  this  natiual  brokering  process,  which 
is  a  legislature's  strength  in  domestic  policy. 
Is  the  very  source  of  its  weakness  as  an  actor 
in  foreign  policy  and  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. Diplomacy  requires  secrecy,  a  long- 
range  strategy,  the  steady  pursuit  of  this 
strategy,  and  the  presentation  of  a  single, 
unified  American  position  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. One  doesn't  have  to  observe  Con- 
gress for  very  long  to  see  that  it  is  not  opti- 
mally suited  to  these  requirements. 

Does  this  mean  that  Congress  should  pay 
no  attention  to  the  arms  control  process? 
Decidedly  not.  Since  Congress  plays  a  role 
in  the  approval  and  implementation  of  trea- 
ties. Congress  should  follow  negotiations 
with  great  interest.  The  appointment  of 
congressional  observers  to  the  Geneva  Arms 
Reduction  Talks  recognized  this  necessity. 

The  problem  with  Congress  starts  when 
we  get  to  the  defense  budget.  At  first 
glance,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  inherent- 
ly wrong  with  tailoring  the  defense  budget 
to  arms  control  negotiations.  But  to  cut  or 
alter  military  programs  due  to  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  arms  talks  and  the  possibility  of 
an  agreement  is  essentially  to  deny  that  we 
have  a  strategic  vision— that  is.  an  array  of 
interests,  a  perception  of  the  threat  to  those 
interests,  and  idea  of  how  to  protect  those 
Interests.  This  vision,  and  the  will  of  a  uni- 
fied U.8.  government  to  act  on  it  is,  after 


all,  the  greatest  Incentive  that  the  Soviets 
Iiave  to  negotiate.  When  Congress  under- 
cuts It,  It  undercuts  the  chances  for  arms 
control. 

Last  year's  House  action  on  the  MX  mis- 
sile gives  the  best  example  of  a  well-Intend- 
ed, but  unhealthy  Congressional  Intrusion 
into  the  arms  control  process.  The  House 
position  last  May,  you  will  remember,  was  ss 
follows:  After  President  Reagan  requested 
money  for  40  MX  missiles,  and  after  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  author- 
ized funding  for  30.  the  fuU  House  author- 
ized IS  missiles.  But  this  funding  was  to  be 
locked  up  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  it  could  only  be  released  if 
the  Soviets  refused  to  return  to  the  arms 
talks  that  they  had  abandoned  in  IMS.  If 
they  returned,  the  money  remained  locked 
up. 

The  authors  of  this  arrangement  ex- 
plained that  they  were  seeking  leverage:  le- 
verage over  the  President,  by  cutting  his 
MX  request,  and  leverage  over  the  Soviets, 
by  offering  them  a  reward  for  returning  to 
the  arms  talks.  Congress  was  thus  poised  to 
become  a  third  actor  in  the  negotiating 
process.  Instead  of  making  an  up-or-down 
decision  on  the  military  utility  of  the  MX 
missile,  the  House  was  bargaining  with  the 
Soviets,  and  seeking  to  give  Moscow  what 
would  have  amounted  to  a  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  schedule  of  the  MX  program. 

Internal  dlvisicHU  such  as  this,  between 
the  branches  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  were 
one  of  the  problems  the  founding  fathers 
sought  to  avoid  when  they  assigned  foreign 
policy  duties  to  the  Executive.  Alexander 
Hamilton  explained  why  the  House  in  par- 
ticular was  Ul-sulted  to  the  formation  of 
international  policy. 

He  said:  "Accurate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  foreign  politics:  a  steady  and 
systematic  adherence  to  the  same  views  .  .  . 
decision,  secrecy  and  dispatch  are  Incompat- 
ible with  the  genius  of  a  body  so  variable 
and  so  numerous"  (ss  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives). 

Hamilton  was  right.  Congress  is  too  di- 
verse and  too  volatile  a  body  to  be  engaged 
in  the  actual  operations  of  foreign  policy.  In 
today's  context  of  arms  control  and  the  de- 
fense budget,  this  Is  especially  true. 

In  addition,  there's  the  problem  of  luillat- 
eralism.  When  Congress  tries  to  help  arms 
control  by  slowUig  down  programs  such  as 
MX  or  ASAT  in  the  name  of  stability  or  ver- 
ifiability.  it  can  only  take  unilateral  actions. 
Congress  lacks  the  leverage  to  force  Soviet 
concessions.  Arkady  Shevchenko.  the  Soviet 
defector,  explained  this  very  clearly  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Just  last  weelL. 
He  told  us  that  when  Congress  makes  uni- 
lateral concessions  in  the  hope  of  enticing 
the  Soviets  into  making  reciprocal  cuts— an 
approach  he  called  "wrong  and  even  danger- 
ous"—the  Soviets  only  escalate  their  de- 
mands. 

Shevchenko  teaches  us  a  clear  lesson:  Nei- 
ther arms  control  nor  national  security  wiU 
be  served  If  Congress  Insists  on  negotiating 
with  the  President  while  the  President  is 
negotiating  with  the  Soviets.  Nor  is  it  help- 
ful for  Congress  to  subject  military  pro- 
grams to  arms  control  criteria  and  to  legisla- 
tive compromises  which  are  more  appropri- 
ate to  public  works  or  agriculture  programs 
than  to  defense. 

Today,  some  argue  that  the  Soviets  have 
come  back  to  the  table  to  negotiate  serious- 
ly over  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  But 
it's  equally  plausible  to  argue  that,  based  on 
previous  congressional  actions,  they  came 
back  to  the  table  for  two  reasons: 


First,  to  give  the  appearance  to  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Presldait.  and 

Second,  to  actually  negotiate  with  the 
Congress,  by  publicly  hinting  at  the  offen- 
sive force  cuts  they  will  offer  if  8DI  is 
stoived.  In  the  hope  that  Congress  will  stop 
the  8DI  for  them. 

It's  hard  to  say  at  this  early  stage  whether 
this  guess  will  prove  correct.  But  it's  also 
hard  to  say,  given  the  previous  behavior  of 
Congress,  that  it  wouldn't  be  rational  for 
the  Soviets  to  adopt  this  strategy. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  arms  negotia- 
tions should  affect  the  defense  budget  only 
when  agreements  have  been  reached  and 
approved.  Fih*  Congress  to  do  otherwise  will 
rnily  complicate  the  already  formidable 
tasks  our  negotiators  face  in  Geneva. 

This  year's  defense  authorization  debate 
is  about  to  heat  up,  and  I  can  hardly  be  op- 
timistic that  my  views  or  methodology  will 
prevail.  Congress  Is  full  of  strong  personal- 
ities, with  strong  views  on  all  subjects.  But 
Congress  should  try  to  exercise  some  self-re- 
straint, and  realise  that  its  effort  to  chart 
an  independent  course  on  arms  control  un- 
intentionally helps  the  Soviet  negotiating 
strategy,  which  is  to  divide  the  President, 
the  public,  the  Congress  and  our  allies  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Either  the  MX  is  militarily  necessary,  or  It 
Is  not  Either  SDI  is  worth  pursuing  for  rea- 
sons of  security,  stability  and  deterrence,  or 
It  Is  not.  Congress  should  decide  these  ques- 
tions on  military  criteria,  period,  and  leave 
the  task  of  negotiating  to  the  Executive 
Branch,  where  it  belongs.* 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF 
BfUHLENBERG  COUNTY,  KY 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

OP  aSHIUCKT 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDITATrVKS 

Titesday.  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate one  of  my  constituents.  Paul 
Camplin  of  Greenville,  Muhlenberg 
County.  KY,  for  his  newly  published 
book.  "A  New  History  of  Muhlenberg 
County." 

Indeed.  Paul  Camplin  is  a  meticu- 
lous researcher  and  an  entertaining 
writer.  Camplin.  having  worked  on  the 
book  for  3  years,  has  written  a  most 
useful  and  comprehensive  publication 
and  given  Muhlenberg  County's  histo- 
ry from  1912  onward.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
most  extensive  book  on  Muhlenberg 
County.  KY  to  be  produced  in  more 
than  72  years. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  by  Carolyn 
Hlllard  of  the  Leader  News  in  Green- 
ville, KY.  entitled  "Paul  Camplin's 
New  Muhlenberg  History."  The  article 
about  Paul  Camplin  and  his  book  fol- 
lows: 

[From,  the  Greenville.  KY.  Leader  News] 

Paul  Campuh's  Nkw  Muhuhsxro  Histokt 

(By  Carolyn  Hlllard) 

GuBrvnu.— Supporting  his  reputation 
as  a  metictilous  researcher  and  entertaining 
writer.  Greenville  author  Paul  Camplin  has 
produced  a  real  treasure  trove  of  Informa- 
tion about  Muhlenberg  County  In  his  book 
"A  New  History  of  Muhlenberg  County." 
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"If  you  want  to  know  Muhlenberg 
County."  a  Nashville  reviewer  wrote,  "then 
this  book  is  a  must.  This  is  a  practical,  well- 
documented  and  weU-wrltten  book  by  an 
author  who  knows  his  subject  well." 

A  history  of  Muhlenberg  Cotmty.  Ken- 
tucky primarily  from  1912  onward,  the  bo<riE 
contains  hundreds  of  family  names  and  Is 
full  Indexed  In  large,  readable  type.  Its 
visual  appeal  is  enhanced  by  a  generous 
scattering  of  rare  photos.  230  illustrations 
In  aU.  Most  have  not  been  published  before 
and  come  from  prized  family  photo  collec- 
tions. 

"rd  say  It's  an  accurate  account  of  more 
recent  generations  that  wiU  Interest  readers 
of  all  ages."  the  author  described  recently. 

In  the  preface  to  his  new  book.  Camplin 
expands  on  that  simple  description.  "...  It 
has  been  a  sincere  and  dedicated  attempt  to 
record  the  story  of  our  county  towns.  vQ- 
lages  and  crossroads,  mainly  to  document 
those  who  settled  each  locale  and  when. 
The  way  the  places  got  their  names,  and  in 
some  cases  various  names.  The  first  snd  suc- 
ceeding postmasters  and  a  list  of  the  people 
who  do,  and  have  lived  there." 

The  book  should  be  of  particular  Interest 
to  historians,  genealogists,  and  former  and 
present  residents  of  the  conununltles  which 
Camplin  spotlights.  In  total,  the  304  page 
book  encompasses  61  chapters;  25  chapters 
on  the  origins  of  communities. 

In  his  easy,  readable  writing  style.  Csm- 
plln  relates  the  origin  of  coal  mining  towns 
such  ss  Beech  Creek,  Graham  and  Powderly 
and  traces  the  birth  and  eventual  demise  of 
Paradise,  a  mining  conununity  that  faded 
into  non-existence  -when  the  coal  played- 
out. 

Camplin  writes  about  men  like  William  W. 
(BiHy)  Bridges,  who  once  "parlayed  hard 
work,  good  looks,  and  fine  manners  Into 
owning  the  town  of  Drakesboro."  And  bring- 
ing It  up  to  the  present,  the  book  includes  a 
good  smattering  of  ciurent  history  ss  weU. 

There  are  lists  of  former  county  officials, 
oil  activity  records  in  Muhlenberg  from  1960 
to  1963.  Muhlenberg  coal  production  and 
Muhlenberg  Revolutionary  War  soldiers, 
among  other  fascinating  facts. 

Not  many  people  know,  Camplin  said,  that 
Muhlenberg  County  contains  one  of  the  na- 
tion's coal,  oil  and  gas  centers  of  production. 
Paying  homage  to  the  effect  that  the  coal 
and  oil  industries  continue  to  have  on  the 
county.  Camplin  has  Included  five  chapters 
on  the  two  Industries. 

Camplin  said  he  started  writing  about  the 
history  of  Muhlenberg  County  because 
there  were  stories  he  felt  ought  to  be  told 
and  set  down  in  print  before  they  were  for- 
gotten. 

"The  information  was  there,  but  with  a 
few  more  generations  passing,  it  would  have 
been  a  lost  history."  he  explained.  "I  really 
did  this  mainly  as  a  journal  to  pass  on  to 
futiu-e  generations." 

The  three  years  he's  spent  in  gathering 
and  compiling  the  history  have  been  purely 
a  labor  of  love.  Camplin  said.  "It's  been  mi- 
nutely researched.  Tou  have  to  love  to  do 
this  to  take  it  on,"  he  admitted,  "I  spend  my 
waking  hours  writing,  but  that's  what  I 
love." 

As  meticulous  in  his  approach  to  produc- 
tion as  he  is  in  writing.  Camplin  did  all  the 
layout,  positioning  and  placing  the  type  and 
photos  himself. 

Earlier  this  year  Camplin  formed  his  own 
private  publishing  company.  Caney  Station 
Books.  He  chose  that  name  for  his  fledging 
company  he  said,  because  the  first  grave- 
yard in  the  county,  at  Caney  Station,  hap- 
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pens  to  be  located  just  behind  his  home  and 
office.  The  historical  connectioo  seemed  ap- 
propriate. 

Camplin's  history,  which  Is  planned  as  the 
first  in  a  series,  is  being  printed  by  Williams 
Printing  Company  of  NashvlUe.  It  Is  being 
listed  in  more  than  a  half  doaen  of  the  na- 
tion's book  listing  and  catalog  aei  vices. 

With  years  of  background  in  the  printed 
media,  Camplin  can  be  considered  some- 
thing of  a  publishing  expert,  on  everything 
from  writing  to  selecting  type  styles  and 
vmper  stock.  He  would  be  willing  to  talk  to 
other  persons  with  manuscripts  that  might 
make  good  books,  he  said. 

As  might  be  expected,  Camplin  is  a 
member  of  various  historical  organizations, 
including  the  Fllson  Club,  the  Kentucky 
Historical  Society  and  the  Muhlenberg 
County  Art  and  Historical  Society.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  latter  group. 

A  native  of  Muhlenberg  County.  Camplin 
left  here  at  the  age  of  17  and  served  in  the 
navy  during  World  War  n.  continuing  as  a 
submarine  officer  for  13  yean  before  retir- 
ing. 

It  was  while  in  the  navy  that  he  got  some 
training  in  journalism  and  started  to  realize 
the  Importance  of  learning  more  about  the 
world.  "I  guess  I've  studied  almost  constant- 
ly for  20  yean  .  .  .  I've  tried  to  be  a  serious 
student  of  just  about  everything,"  Camplin 


Having  traveled  extensively  himself,  Cam- 
plin said  he  would  urge  everyone  to  visit 
other  countries  and  experience  a  different 
culture  if  they  can  because  "It  gives  a  di- 
mension to  things  that  you  can't  acquire 
any  other  way." 

His  advise  to  beginning  writers  is  simple. 
Write  about  what  you  know.  "The  best  writ- 
ing is  done  by  people  who  get  pleasure  from 
doing  it,"  he  added,  "And  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  what  they  do  is  important  or 
useful  to  anyone  else." 

Camplin  worked  for  the  Bvansville  Couri- 
er-Press as  a  photographer /feature  writer 
for  a  while  after  retiring  from  the  navy, 
moving  on  to  become  a  journalist  with  the 
Kentudty  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion. 

During  his  yean  at  that  job  he  produced 
five  softbound  books  for  the  state.  Including 
histories  on  forestry,  surface  mining,  soil 
and  river  systems  and  ecology-l>eautlfication 
In  the  state.  The  history  of  surface  mining 
is  still  the  only  history  available  on  the  sub- 

"A  New  History  of  Muhlenberg  County"  is 
Camplin's  first  book  in  a  hardbound  edition. 

"I  could  never  express  enough  thanks  to 
people  who've  helped  me  with  information 
and  provided  me  the  loan  of  photos.  In  just 
about  all  instances  when  I've  asked  they've 
come  through  every  time."  Camplin  said. 
"Doing  something  like  this  Is  like  a  big 
Jigsaw  pu^e.  Tou  have  to  piece  it  together, 
and  you  keep  hunting  the  pieces  and  work- 
ing until  you  do  it. 

"I  hope  that  SO  yean  from  now  pe<q>le 
will  still  be  reading  it."  Camplin  said.  Much 
the  same  as  people  still  refer  to  Rothert's 
History  of  Muhlenberg  County,  the  Isst 
county  history  published  72  yean  ago.* 
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STRATEGIC  DEPE3JSE  miTIA- 
•nVE  PREPARING  FOR  TO- 
MORROW 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  fUCPRXSKNTATIVKS 

TwMday.  March  19.  1985 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  the  followlns  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  describing 
the  President's  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive [SDI],  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Ken  Adelman.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  presents  some 
of  the  most  cogent  arg\iments  that  I 
have  seen  as  to  why  our  Nation  and 
the  world  need  SDI.  It  is  a  bold  new 
step  aimed  at  eventually  eliminating 
the  threat  posed  by  nuclear  armed  bal- 
listic missiles.  SDI  is  a  program  of  vig- 
orous research  focused  on  advanced 
defensive  technologies  with  the  aim  of 
finding  ways  to  provide  a  better  basis 
for  deterring  aggression,  strengthen- 
ing sUbillty.  and  increasing  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  and  our  allies. 

Since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons, 
every  President  has  sought  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  nuclear  destruction  by 
maintaining  effective  forces  to  deter 
aggression  and  by  pursuing  comple- 
mentary arms  control  agreements.  For 
40  years,  we  and  our  allies  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  nuclear  war 
while  protecting  Western  security. 

Because  of  the  awesome  destructive 
potential  of  nuclear  weapons,  however, 
we  must  seek  another  means  of  deter- 
ring war.  Prom  a  military  and  moral 
point  of  view,  it  is  necessary.  There 
has  to  be  a  better  way  to  strengthen 
peace  and  stability.  There  must  be  a 
way  to  move  away  from  the  strategy 
of  massive  nuclear  retaliation.  Why 
not  move  toward  greater  reliance  on 
defensive  systems  which  threaten  no 
one?  SDI  is  also  nonnuclear  defense. 
As  such,  it  would  help  to  move  the 
world  away  from  the  menace  of  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

With  these  general  observations  in 
mind.  I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  read  this  enlightening  arti- 
cle. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10. 1985] 

TOWAKO  A  DKPCNSB  STRATMT 

(By  Kenneth  L.  Adelman) 
Washington.— The  starting  point  for  any 
rational  discourse  on  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative— and  many  discourses  on  it  have 
not  been  rational— is  a  large  dose  of  modes- 
ty at  predicting  what  science  can  offer  in 
the  future.  How  many  times  In  our  history 
has  human  Ingenuity  overcome  human  ex- 
pectations and  even  expert  predictions? 

Thomas  Edison,  (or  example,  forecast: 
"Fooling  around  with  alternating  currents  Is 
Just  a  waste  of  time.  Nobody  will  use  it, 
ever.  It's  too  dangerous."  This— and  count- 
less other  examples— should  be  enough  to 
rise  questions  about  the  so-called  "experts" 
who  say  a  strategic  defense  can  never  work. 
Why  have  we  embarked  on  strategic  de- 
fense   research?    Nuclear    deterrance    has 
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worked,  preventing  both  conventional  and 
nuclear  war  for  some  40  years.  For  the  past 
few  decades,  however.  Its  aucoeaa  has  hinged 
on  mutual  anured  destruction— the  threat, 
in  effect,  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on 
the  Soviet  Union  in  retaliation  for  aggres- 
sion. 

Such  a  dreadful  "balance  of  terror"  has 
naturally  come  into  question,  then  under 
attack,  from  people  all  acro«  the  Ideological 
spectrum.  Surely,  if  posalble  the  President 
should  have  options— not  Jtist  the  one 
button.  If  another  button— to  destroy  In- 
coming nuclear  weapons— might  be  feasible, 
shouldn't  we  look  Into  that  pooibiUty? 

Beyond  this,  there  are  three  reasons  to 
move  toward  a  defensive  strategy. 

First,  defensive  technology  has  progressed 
markedly  over  the  past  decade  or  so. 
Though  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
future  holds,  we  do  know  that  today's  re- 
search—In computers,  sensors,  radars,  lasers 
and  high-energy  particle  beams— holds  con- 
siderable promise. 

To  take  a  relatively  simple  example:  for 
many  years,  it  has  been  assumed  that  de- 
fense against  ballistic  miasllea  was  not  cost- 
effective.  No  matter  how  much  defense  one 
aide  deploys.  It  is  still  cheaper  for  the  other 
side  to  overwhelm  those  defenses  with 
decoys  or  more  offensive  systems.  But  that 
equation,  and  others  may  change  with  new 
technologies.  If  so.  a  strategic  defense  could 
be  a  real  incentive  to  deep  reductions  in  of- 
fensive nuclear  systems. 

It  may  be  true  that  no  strategic  defense 
will  ever  be  100  percent  effective.  Yet  we 
can  surmise  even  now  that  even  less  than  a 
leak-proof  defense— leas  than  a  perfect  de- 
fense—could reduce  the  risk  of  war.  It  could 
markedly  Increase  a  potential  attacker's  un- 
certainty about  the  likelhood  that  It  would 
be  successful- and  that,  after  all,  is  the  es- 
sence of  deterrence. 

A  less  than  perfect  defense  could  also  hold 
out  hope  against  an  unauthorized  or  unin- 
tended nuclear  attack.  Today,  a  President 
would  have  to  choose  between  accepting  the 
destruction  of  a  city  or  two  or  retaliation  in 
kind,  or  both.  It  would  not  be  a  desirable  al- 
ternative. 

A  second  factor  U  the  ethical  dimension. 
Surely,  If  we  find  that  some  defensive  sys- 
tems can  reduce  the  risk  of  war,  then  moral- 
ity should  drive  us  hard  in  that  direction. 
Why  have  more  than  1.000  American  clergy- 
men endorsed  strategic  defense  research? 
They  do  not  miss  the  point— often  missed  by 
others— that  it  would  be  a  non-nuclear  de- 
fense. It  Is  part  of  an  effort  to  move  the 
world  away  from  nuclear  weapons. 

Finally,  strategic  defense  research  is  what 
the  experU  call  a  "prudent  hedge"  against 
the  Russians'  active  defensive  programs  and 
research— programs  that  may  be  leading 
Moscow  to  break  Its  commitment  to  the 
Anti-Ballistic  MlssUe  Treaty. 

nUkCnCAL  AND  KTHICAL  KSASOMS 

The  Russians  have  been  conducting  a  vig- 
orous research  program  for  some  years  now. 
They  long  ago  constructed  the  one  antl-bal- 
llstlc  missile  defense,  around  Moscow,  per- 
mitted them  under  the  treaty,  but  other  ac- 
tivities now  suggest  that  they  may  be 
moving  toward  a  nationwide  antlballlstlc 
missile  capability— a  violation  of  the  letter 
and  the  whole  thrust  of  the  accord.  Moscow 
has  an  extensive  air  defense  program  and  is 
continuing  vigorous  research  on  lasers  and 
neutron  particle  beams.  Overall,  the  Soviet 
Union  spends  some  10  times  morc  than  the 
United  SUtes  on  defensive  programs.  Even 
more  startling.  In  the  years  since  the  signing 
of   the   treaty,    the   Russians   have   spent 
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roughly  as  much  on  strategic  defense  as  on 
strategic  offensive  forces. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  useful  to  remind  our- 
selves that  our  strategic  defense  research  ef- 
forts are  fully  consistent  with  our  treaty  ob- 
ligations, particularly  the  ABM  treaty.  Re- 
search on  defensive  systems  is  not  only  per- 
mitted under  this  accord  but  was  actively 
advocated  when  we  entered  Into  it  in  1973. 
Indeed  active  research  programs  on  anti-bal- 
listic missile  technology  have  been  support- 
ed by  every  President  since,  though  not 
with  the  same  emphasis  as.  President 
Reagan. 

To  me.  the  main  threat  to  the  Anti-Ballls- 
tic  Missile  Treaty  lies  elsewhere.  The  treaty 
was  founded  on  an  assumption  that  limits 
on  defensive  systems  would  be  followed  by 
limits  on  offensive  systems.  This  assumption 
tias  not  been  borne  out— largely  because 
Moscow  has  been  unwilling  to  agree  to  deep 
reductions. 

One  of  our  major  objectives  In  the  ap- 
proaching arms  control  negotiations  will  be 
to  go  "back  to  basics"  In  looking  at  the  rela- 
tionship between  offensive  and  defensive 
forces. 

Above  all.  we  must  scrupulously  guard 
against  a  vicious  cycle  In  which  defensive  ef- 
forts spur  the  other  side  on  to  more  offen- 
sive efforts.  That  snowbaU  effect  would  un- 
dercut stability  and  weaken  deterrence. 

We  envision  the  future  of  arms  control  in 
three  phases.  During  the  first  phase,  deter- 
rence wiU  continue  to  rest  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  offensive  nuclear  retaliatory  capabili- 
ties—but greatly  reduced  levels  of  nuclear 
forces.  This  period  could  last  10  or  IS  years, 
or  longer,  depending  largely  on  strategic  de- 
fense research.  During  the  second  phase,  of 
indefinite  duration,  we  would  begin  to  move 
toward  an  ever-greater  reliance  on  defense. 
The  last  period  would  bring  the  complete 
elimination  of  nuclear  arms. 

This  evolution  will  depend  critlcaUy  on  co- 
operation by  Washington,  in  consulUtion 
with  its  key  aUles,  and  Moscow.  This  has 
begun  and  will  restart  in  Geneva  on  Tues- 
day. 

Despite  the  profound  differences  between 
East  and  West,  there  is  a  shared  opinion 
that  we  have  to  get  on  with  reducing— and 
eventually  eliminating- the  nuclar  threat. 
Getting  back  to  basics,  back  to  the  offense- 
defense  relationship,  may  be  Just  the  pre- 
scription for  overcoming  the  Impasse  In 
arms  control  and  paving  the  way  for  a  far 
safer  future.* 


DRESDEN  BOMBINGS 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  nw  TORK 

in  THI  BODSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1985 
•  Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  conclusion  of  World 
Warn. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people  fell  victim  to 
the  brutal  realities  of  global  conflict. 
One  particular  city  which  suffered 
perhaps  the  greatest  death  toll  during 
the  war  was  Dresden. 

Frank  Watra.  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict and  a  former  operative  in  Ameri- 
can intelligence,  has  written  an  article 
on  the  bombing  of  Dresden  and  de- 
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scribes  how  the  Soviet  Union  down- 
played the  death  total  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  perceived  impact  of  the 
Allied  war  forces. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
Bdr.  Watra's  article  in  memory  of  the 
thousands  of  innocent  victims  who 
perished  at  Dresden  40  yean  ago. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Settwc  thk  Rscoeo  Straiobt 
(By  Frank  Watra) 

The  New  York  Times  political  columnist. 
Flora  Lewis,  recently  discussed  travel  in  a 
piece  on  the  dty  of  Dresden,  quoting  name- 
leM  authorities  as  her  source  (or  reporting 
the  wartime  Dresden  bombing  fatalities  ss 
being  "U.OOO." 

Those  Dresden  casualty  figures  jumped 
o((  the  page  at  me.  I  presumed  any  literate 
person,  regardless  o(  sensitivity  or  preju- 
dice, let  alone  a  sessoned  reporter  or  review- 
ing editor,  knew  that  the  allied  fire-bombing 
of  Dresden  on  Feb.  13  and  14,  1945  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  o(  the  greatest  single  acts 
o(  carnage  perpetrated  through  air  raids 
during  World  War  n. 

Based  on  my  recollection  o(  an  estimated 
135,000  killed,  I  assumed  Ms.  Lewis'  column 
simply  might  have  been  guilty  o(  a  typo- 
graphical error.  Further  inquiry  and  re- 
search proved  this  not  to  be  the  answer.  To 
my  surprise,  however,  the  (our  encyclope- 
dias I  checked  carried  no  (actual  data  on  the 
Dresden  bombing  other  than  relerring  to 
the  "terrible"  or  "awful  bombings"  of  World 
Warn. 

I  finally  located  an  account  I  had  read 
many  years  ago,  "The  Destruction  of  Dres- 
den." by  the  British  writer,  David  Irving. 
and  re-read  it  with  mixed  feelings.  The 
enormity  of  the  raid  was  so  awesome  it  hss 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  egregious  ac- 
counts of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  The 
carnage  was  of  the  magnitude  that  defied 
precise  Identification  or  death  count.  Post- 
war Allied  analj^sis  concluded  that  the  Dres- 
den fatalities  could  be  "conservatively  esti- 
mated" at  135.000. 

Mr.  Irving  stated  that  Dresden  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  600.000.  plus  an  estimated  300,000 
to  400.000  Eastern  refugees  fleeing  from  the 
onslaught  of  the  Russian  army.  Dresden 
wss  considered  to  be  a  safe,  "open"  city  with 
little  military  or  industrial  value— a  magnet 
at  the  war's  end  (or  the  re(ugee8  who  un- 
knowingly crowded  In  and  around  the  rail- 
road terminus,  the  subsequent  bombing's 
prime  target. 

A  captured,  high-level  secret  document  in 
Berlin  hss  made  reference  to  the  Dresden 
"Police  President  Report."  which  stated: 
"Up  to  March  20,  1945.  altogether  203.040 
bodies,  primarily  woman  and  children,  were 
recovered.  It  Is  expected  that  the  final 
death-toU  will  exceed  350.000  .  .  ."  Neither 
the  police  president  (who  committed  sui- 
cide) or  report  survived  the  end  of  the  war. 

Comparison  is  made  to  other  historical  sir 
raids:  Hiroshima— 71,379  deaths  and  the 
massive  March  9-10,  1945  flrebomblng  of 
Tokyo,  83.793  deaths. 

Presiunably,  most  of  the  Dresden  dead 
were  the  homeless  and  nameless  refugees. 
Many  were  from  the  Baltic  states,  Ukraine 
and  Poland.  There  were  also  a  significant 
number  of  forced  laborers  and  Allied  prison- 
ers, including  Americans. 

I  continued  to  read  and  do  research,  not 
so  much  In  sympathy  but  rather  for  the 
(acts.  After  all.  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
were  our  wartime  enemies  and  giiilty  of 
mass  terrorism.  Representatives  of  my 
(smlly.  and  relatives,  (ought  and  suffered 
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on  both  fronts.  Nevertheless.  I  finally  found 
the  source  for  Ms.  Lewis'  figures:  The  Rus- 
sians "liberated"  Dresden  a^d  completely 
dissolved  what  lltUe  was  left  of  a  civil  ad- 
ministration, one  o(  whose  thankless  and 
impossible  tasks  was  the  continuing  count 
and  identification  of  the  dead. 

To  quote  David  Irving.  ".  .  .  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation authorities,  true  to  their  insistence 
that  the  Allied  sir  forces  were  not  an  effec- 
tive weapon  of  war.  refused  to  accept  the 
conservative  estimate  of  135.000  dead, 
calmly  struck  off  the  first  digit." 

In  short,  the  Soviets  who  manipulated 
wsrtime  casualties,  one  way  or  another,  for 
their  own  propaganda  purposes  simply  re- 
wrote history.  Did  you  know,  (or  example, 
upon  the  completion  o(  World  War  II.  the 
Russians  only  admitted  to  6  millicm  wartime 
Russian  dead?  They  have  gradually  upped 
this  figure  to  a  current  20  million.  I  have 
always  estimated  30  million.  Harrison  Salis- 
bury of  The  New  York  Times  recently 
opined  that  it's  more  like  40  million. 

In  short,  nora  Lewis,  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly, wss  used  (or  duped)  by  Soviet 
historical  "dis-information."  In  turn.  The 
Times  editors  were  either  asleep  or  accepted 
the  Soviet  figures. 

One  expects  more  from  a  great  newspa- 
per. 

Thank  you  Mx.  Speaker.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DOWNEY  MUNICI- 
PAL COURT  JUDGE  LEON  EM- 
ERSON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALIPOUIIA 
nr  THX  HC  DSE  OP  RKPBBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Judge  Leon  Elm- 
erson  of  Downey,  CA.  who  is  retiring 
this  year  from  the  Downey  Municipal 
Court. 

Judge  Emerson  has  served  the  city 
of  Downey  as  a  municipal  court  judge 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
left  private  practice  in  1961  to  assume 
the  bench,  and  has  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity since  then  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  the  law. 

After  graduating  from  Allen  High 
School.  Judge  Emerson  attended 
Compton  College  and  Loyola  Universi- 
ty, and  received  his  law  degree  from 
Southwestern  University  College  of 
Law.  He  established  a  private  practice 
in  1952,  which  he  gave  up  in  1961  to 
begin  his  distinguished  career  in  the 
municipal  court. 

However,  the  Judge's  contributions 
to  his  community  have  hardly  been 
limited  to  weighing  the  scales  of  Jus- 
tice. He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Dovmey  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  life 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  a  scout- 
master for  7  years,  and  founder  of  the 
E)owney  Counseling  Center.  He  is  also 
a  former  board  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Judges  Association  and  has  lec- 
tured at  numerous  universities,  includ- 
ing UCLA  and  California  State  Univer- 
sity at  Long  Beach. 

As  distinguished  as  his  career  has 
been,  his  greatest  contribution  to  his 
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community  may  be  his  extensive  woi^ 
in  combating  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Commission  on  Alcoholism; 
the  California  State  Bar  Association. 
Committee  on  Alcohol  Abuse:  and  he 
is  a  consultant  to  the  National  Center 
for  Alcoholism  Education. 

His  concern  for  victims  of  alcoholism 
and  drug  addition  and  their  families 
led  him  to  write  several  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  on  the  subject. 
Downey  and  the  entire  Los  Angeles 
area  have  benefited  immeasurably 
from  his  tireless  efforts  and  expertise. 

Judge  Emerson  is  a  civic  leader  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word;  he  has 
been  named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  or- 
ganizations too  numerous  to  list  here. 
My  wife  Lee  Joins  me  in  wishing  Judge 
Leon  Emerson  a  happy  and  fulfilling 
retirement,  and  him  and  his  wife  Lee 
and  their  children— Donald,  David. 
Julia,  Randy,  and  Darryl— all  the  best 
in  the  years  ahead.* 


FRANCIS  B.  LACHOWICZ: 

FATHER.    FRIEND,    AND    SHEP- 
HERD 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PaMHSrLVAHIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSEHTATTVZS 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Gpeaket,  on 
Sunday,  April  14,  more  than  550  mem- 
bers of  St.  Denis'  Church  in  Versailles. 
PA,  will  Join  in  conunemorating  the 
25th  anniversary  into  the  priesthood 
of  a  man  who  has  become  their  father, 
friend,  and  shepherd — that  Very  Rev- 
erend Francis  B.  Lachowicz. 

Father  Lachowicz  has  served  St. 
Denis,  and  its  mission,  St.  Patrick's  in 
AlpsviUe.  PA.  since  February  1977. 
Under  his  leadership,  both  parishes 
has  prospered.  In  addition  to  his 
church  duties.  Father  Lachowicz  has 
initiated  many  programs  and  projects 
within  the  parishes  and  is  an  active 
participant  in  civic  functions. 

Through  his  efforts,  substantial  ren- 
ovations have  been  made  at  St.  Denis' 
Church  as  well  as  its  school,  rectory, 
social  center,  et  cetera.  He  has  estab- 
lished and  revised  several  parish  orga- 
nizations, introduced  special  ministers 
of  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist,  imple- 
mented the  First  Spiritual  Parish  Re- 
newal and  vigorously  increased  church 
activities  which  led  to  the  elimination 
of  the  parish  debt. 

These  accomplishments  are  indica- 
tive of  a  quality  Father  Lachowicz  de- 
veloped early  in  life— a  love  of  hard 
work.  As  a  student  and  later  as  a  semi- 
narian, he  served  as  a  newsboy,  labor- 
er, supermarket  clerk,  lifeguard,  coun- 
selor and  swim  instructor  for  the  blind 
at  Camp  Fatima  in  Butler,  PA. 

Father  Lachowicz  was  bom  March 
29,  1934.  in  McKees  Rocks.  PA,  a  son 
of  the  late  Frank  and  Nora  Schwier 
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and  the  youngest  of  10  children.  He 
attended  S.S.  Cyril  and  Methodius  El- 
ementary School  there  but  was  grad- 
uated from  St.  Mary's  High  School  In 
Orchard  Lake.  Bd.  and  was  valedictori- 
an of  his  olass. 

He  entered  the  seminary  at  St. 
Charles  in  Philadelphia  in  September 
1952,  and  worked  during  the  summers 
of  1958  and  1959  as  a  deacon  at  Nativi- 
ty Church  in  Broughton,  PA.  and  St. 
Victor's  In  Bairdford,  PA.  Following 
his  ordination  on  March  25.  1960. 
Father  Lachowicz  was  assigned  as  as- 
sistant pastor  to  St.  Wendelin's  in  Car- 
rick.  PA. 

He  later  served  in  the  capacity  at  St. 
Adalbert's  (1964-68)  and  St.  Josaphat's 
(1968-72)  on  Pittsburgh's  South  Side. 
In  1972  he  was  assigned  as  assistant 
pastor  at  St.  Joseph's  in  Coraopolis 
and  St.  Martha's  in  Oroveton  where 
he  remained  until  assuming  the  pas- 
torate of  St.  Denis  in  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Father  Lachowicz  is 
the  recipient  of  many  honors  and 
awards:  Eagle  Scout,  honorary  police 
captain.  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
American  Red  Cross  Swim  and  First 
Aid  Program,  and  dean  of  the  South 
Central  Allegheny  Deanery  of  the 
CathoUc  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  1983. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
extend  formal  congratulations  to 
Father  Lachowicz  on  this  occasion  and 
am  honored  to  Join  the  parishoners  of 
St.  Denis  in  honoring  the  man  they 
know  as  "pastor,  father,  friend  and 
shepherd."* 


THE  COMPASSIONATE  PAIN 
RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  ItXW  JUUKY 
a  THE  HODSK  OF  HXPRKSKnTATrVIS 

Tuesday.  March  19, 198S 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  6 
months  ago  today  that  the  House  con- 
sidered the  Compassionate  Pain  Relief 
Act  to  provide  for  pain  relief  for  those 
who  are  dying  In  excruciating  pain. 

Questions  were  raised  about  diver- 
sion of  the  heroin  for  abuse  by  addicts; 
about  the  type  of  signal  we  would  be 
sending  to  the  American  people— par- 
ticularly our  children— concerning  the 
use  of  heroin:  about  the  severity  of 
penalties  for  abuse  of  the  proposed 
program. 

As  I  said  at  the  time.  I  had  misgiv- 
ings about  the  protections  against  di- 
version of  heroin  In  the  bUl  reported 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. But  I  believed  a  program  could 
be  developed  to  prevent  those  poten- 
tial problems.  As  you  may  recall,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  Waxman 
bill  to  address  some  of  these  concerns. 
Yet  both  the  amendment  and  the  bill 
failed  to  pass. 

From  the  start  of  this  Congress. 
HcifRY  Waxmah  and  I  have  been  work- 
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ing  together  to  develop  a  tighter  and 
more  fully  enforceable  program  to 
allow  physicians  to  prescribe  heroin 
for  the  small  group  of  terminally  ill 
cancer  patients  who  cannot  be  effec- 
tively treated  for  Intractable  pain  with 
existing  pain  medications.  Among  the 
bill's  safeguards  are  severe  criminal 
penalties  for  diverting  heroin  from  the 
program. 

These  provisions,  coupled  with  the 
major  law  enforcement  measures  that 
we  enacted  last  October.  I  believe  are 
fully  adequate  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  danger  of  diversion. 

We  need  this  legislation.  While 
there  are  many  powerful  painkilling 
drugs  on  the  market,  they  do  not  work 
for  everyone.  Some  work  very  well  for 
many  people  and  yet  do  little  to  help 
others.  Heroin  has  been  used  exten- 
sively in  British  hospices  and  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  to  be  a  safe 
and  highly  effective  painkiller.  While 
the  number  of  cancer  patients  who 
would  benefit  from  the  availability  of 
heroin  is  not  great.  I  believe  compas- 
sion requires  that  nothing  that  is  safe 
and  effective  be  held  back  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  pain. 

Oiir  legislation  does  not  legalize 
heroin  Just  as  we  iiave  not  legalized 
the  morphine  now  used  in  hospitals 
and  hospices  around  the  country.  It 
would  be  available  only  to  the  termi- 
nally ill  through  a  temporary  pro- 
gram. Every  aspect  of  the  program  is 
subject  to  the  tight  controls  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  to  prevent 
any  heroin  from  being  diverted  to 
drug  addicts. 

I  take  pride  in  my  work  over  the 
past  4  years,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime,  in  giving  law  en- 
forcement agencies  new  legal  tools  and 
additional  resources  to  fight  the  Illegal 
drug  traffic.  We  still  have  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  do  to  defeat  the  narcotics 
traffickers  and  end  drug  abuse. 

But  we  must  not  allow  those  who 
suffer  in  agony  to  be  held  hostages  in 
pain  by  the  drug  abuse  problem.  This 
program,  I  believe,  will  prevent  diver- 
sion and  will  carefully  make  medicine 
available  to  those  who  are  most  in 
need  of  it.* 


THE  INTERGENERATIONAL  EDU- 
CA'nON  VOLUNTEER  NET- 
WORK ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroKinA 

IH  THI  HOnSK  OP  RSPRKSKMTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
myself  and  41  original  cosponsors  are 
introducing  the  Intergenerational 
Education  Volunteer  Network  Act  of 
1985.  Support  of  this  bill  is  a  direct 
statement  in  support  of  education. 
This  bill  would  establish  Intergenera- 
tional education  programs  which  will 
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provide  opportunities  for  senior  citi- 
zens to  work  with  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children. 

Senator  Carl  Lsvim  is  also  introduc- 
ing a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  our  intention  with  this  collective 
effort  to  not  only  upgrade  the  basic 
sldlls  of  educationally  disadvantaged, 
but  to  enhance  the  quality  of  learning 
and  growth  of  children.  We  strongly 
believe  that  intergenerational  educa- 
tion programs  would  enrich  the  lives 
of  both  younger  and  older  Americans. 
Highlights  of  provisions  of  both  Sen- 
ator Lavnf 's  and  my  bill  are  as  follows: 
Senior  citizen  volunteers  aged  60 
years  and  older  would  work  directly 
with  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren who  are  served  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965: 

Reimbursement  would  be  provided 
for  the  senior  volunteers  to  help  pay 
necessary  expenses  associated  with  the 
cost  of  participating  in  the  program: 

Funding  for  training  volunteers, 
teachers  and  participating  parents  or 
legal  guardians  would  be  provided  in 
order  to  adapt  and  develop  appropri- 
ate ciuTicula  materials  to  be  used: 

Senior  citizen  volunteers  would 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  class- 
room providing  services  to  pupils  in 
small  groups  or  on  a  one-on-one  basis 
as  needed— the  remainder  of  the  time 
could  be  spent  serving  as  liaison  to  the 
parents  or  legal  guardians  of  the  chil- 
dren with  whom  the  volunteer  is  work- 
ing in  order  to  Increase  the  participa- 
tion of  such  families  in  the  education 
of  their  children; 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Education  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, public  agencies,  or  to  private  non- 
profit organizations  applying  Jointly 
with  one  or  more  local  educational 
agency  for  grant  periods  not  to  exceed 
3  and  not  less  than  2  years  time,  and 
the  grantee  would  have  to  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  become  either  self 
sustaining  or  supported  by  the  com- 
munity by  the  end  of  the  grant  period: 
The  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  or  his/her  designee  would  be 
included  in  the  grant  review  process  so 
that  the  expertise  gathered  through 
their  experience  with  senior  volimteer 
programs  is  considered: 

A  10  percent  admiiUstratlve  cap 
would  be  placed  on  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  a  10  percent  adminis- 
trative cap  on  each  grantee:  and 

Each  project  would  complete  an 
evaluation  of  the  program  to  be  used 
by  the  Department  of  Education  in 
the  preparation  of  a  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  every  2  years— the 
report  sliall  include: 

E>escriptions  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  act; 

Evaluation  of  these  programs  with 
respect  to  the  realization  of  the  stated 
purpose  of  this  act:  and 
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Summary  and  analysis  of  the  collec- 
tive impact  of  these  programs. 

Lastly,  both  Senator  Lxvuf 's  and  my 
proposals  set  a  5-year  authorization 
for  this  bill  as  follows:  $6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  $7  million  for  1987.  $8 
mlUion  for  1988.  $9  million  for  1989. 
and  $10  million  for  1990. 

Programs  that  involve  senior  citizens 
and  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
own  children  are  by  no  means  new. 
Unfortimately.  the  various  pilot 
projects  that  are  taking  place  around 
the  country  simply  cannot  meet  the 
demand  and  the  challenge  in  its  en- 
tirety. It  is  estimated  that  over  11  mil- 
lion children  of  low-income  families 
need  help  in  basic  skills.  And.  the  cur- 
rent cluster  1  program  for  the  educa- 
tion of  disadvantaged  children  is  cur- 
rently reaching  less  than  half  that 
number. 

As  the  president  of  the  Washington. 
DC.  baaed  Home  and  School  Institute, 
one  of  the  program  models  on  which 
this  legislation  is  based.  Dr.  Dorothy 
Rich  has  a  long  record  of  service  and 
experience  with  parents,  senior  volun- 
teers, and  schools  across  the  Nation. 
In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Subcommittee 
on  Aging.  Family,  and  Hiunan  Services 
on  March  22.  1983.  she  stated  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Research  on  the  importance  of  the  family 
SB  educator  is  very  dear— a  question  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  Is  not  how  to  use  the 
school  to  strengthen  the  family,  but  how  to 
use  the  potency  and  impact  of  the  family  to 
strengthen  the  school.  Research  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  efforts  of  schools  which  do 
not  involve  families  do  not  result  in  aclileve- 
ment  for  clilldren. 

Since  1978.  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Center  for  Social  and  Urban 
Research  has  been  studjring  the  affect 
senior  citizens  participating  in  it's  gen- 
erations together  Senior  Citizen 
School  Volunteer  Program  have  had 
on  children's  growth  and  learning.  Dr. 
SaUy  Newman,  director  of  this  pro- 
gram which  is  also  one  of  the  models 
on  which  this  legislation  is  based  de- 
termined that: 

As  a  result  of  these  programs  there  is  an 
Improvement  In  the  academic  performance 
and  social  behavior  of  children  and  youth 
and  an  improvement  in  the  self-esteem, 
mental  and  physical  health  of  the  elderly. 
Over  35,000  youth  and  1,500  older  persons 
have  benefitted  from  their  participation  in 
these  programs  that  currently  are  in  over  50 
schools  in  western  Pennsylvania.  We  know 
this  model  works. 

I  believe  that  this  intergeneratioiud 
effort  will  help  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged keep  pace  with  more  for- 
tunate youth.  The  programs  this  bill 
authorizes  can  and  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  these  children.  By 
tapping  the  wealth  of  energy,  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  the  seniors  of  this 
country,  they,  themselves,  will  be  en- 
riched by  having  the  opportunity  to 
help  make  that  difference.  I  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation.* 


AMUSEMENT  PARK  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

oPCAuroKmA 

IH  THI  HOVSC  OF  BZFRSSDfTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Blr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  BCr.  Wtdkh  and  myself.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  1596,  the 
"Amusement  Park  Safety  Act."  The 
legislation  is  similar  to  H.R.  5790 
which  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
the  House  last  year.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  was  unable  to  take  action 
on  the  bill  prior  to  adjournment  of  the 
98th  Congress. 

Each  year  millions  of  Americans 
enjoy  the  thrills  and  entertainment  of 
amusement  park  rides.  These  rides 
have  become  increasingly  complex. 
Many  can  generate  speeds  and  velocity 
that  might  challenge  an  astronaut. 

The  public  enjoys  these  rides.  They 
assimie  the  rides  are  safe,  that  they 
are  well  maintained  and  that  their  op- 
erators are  experienced. 

What  the  public  doesn't  know  is  that 
accidents  have  occurred  at  some  of  the 
Nation's  finest  amusement  parks.  Fa- 
talities and  serious  injiules  have  re- 
sulted. 

At  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment 
last  year,  we  heard  testimony  from  a 
husband  whose  wife  was  kiUed  when 
she  fell  out  of  a  roller  coaster.  We  also 
heard  from  a  15-year-old  boy  who. 
with  his  two  friends,  spent  several 
days  in  the  hospital  after  crashing  60 
feet  to  the  ground  because  a  ride's 
braking  mechanism  failed. 

The  "Amusement  Park  Safety  Act" 
closes  a  serious  loophole  in  Federal 
law.  Currently,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  has  authority  to 
order  defective  amusement  rides  re- 
paired only  if  they  are  located  in  a 
traveling  carnival  or  circus.  Yet  if  the 
identical  defective  ride  is  located  in  an 
amusement  park,  the  agency  is  prohib- 
ited from  assuring  that  the  defect  is 
repaired. 

This  distinction  is  illogical.  It  does 
not  enhance  consiuner  confidence  or 
trust  in  the  safety  of  amusement  park 
rides. 

H.R.  1596  would  assure  the  public 
that  in  the  event  of  a  serious  accident 
involving  an  amusement  park  ride,  the 
Consimier  Product  Safety  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  inspect  the 
ride,  determine  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent, order  its  repair,  and  assiu«  that 
similar  rides  in  other  States  are  in- 
spected for  defects  and  if  necessary,  be 
repaired. 

No  agency  of  the  Federal  CSovem- 
ment  presently  has  this  responsibility. 
Furthermore,  less  than  half  of  all  the 
States  have  passed  laws  requiring  peri- 
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odic  inspection  of  amusement  parte 
rides.  In  those  States  that  have  en- 
acted laws,  the  level  of  enforcement  is 
uneven  and  inconsistent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  narrow- 
ly  defines  the  role  of  the  CPSC.  The 
Commission  and  its  enforcement  staff 
wlU  not  be  permitted  to  conduct  rou- 
tine inspections  of  amusement  park 
rides  in  States  which  have  passed  in- 
spection laws.  The  only  time  CPSC 
could  inspect  an  amusement  ride  in 
such  States  would  be  following  an  ac- 
cident on  an  amusement  parte  ride 
which  involved  a  fatality  or  personal 
injury  requiring  hospitalization. 

In  addition,  the  CPSC  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  issuing  industry-wide 
product  safety  standards  or  banning 
an  amusement  ride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  identical  to 
HJl.  1596  is  being  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Paul  SmoH.  I  am 
hopeful  the  Congress  cau  expedite 
passage  of  the  legislation  before  the 
summer  amusement  park  season. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  H.R.  1596  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcors  at  this  point. 

H.R.  1696 
A  bill  to  amend   the  C^onsumer  Product 
Safety  Act  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
over  amusement  devices 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed, 

SBCnON  1.  SHOKT  HTLE.  BBnOlKNCX. 

(a)  Short  Trru.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Amusement  Park  Safety  Act". 

(b)  RonEMCK.— Whenever  in  tills  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amoidment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act. 

SBC  t  DEFINrnON. 

(a)  Daruu'i'iow  or  Amusbsbtt  Rdc— (1) 
Section  3<aXl)  (15  U.aC.  2052(aKl))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sen- 
tences following  subparagraph  (I). 

(2)  Section  3(a)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(15)  The  term  'amusement  ride'  means 
any  device  which  carries  or  conveys  passen- 
gers along,  around,  or  over  a  fixed  or  re- 
stricted route  or  course  w  within  a  defined 
area  for  the  purpose  of  giving  its  passengers 
amusement  and  which  is  customarily  con- 
trolled or  directed  by  an  individual  who  is 
employed  for  that  purpose  and  who  is  not  a 
consumer  with  respect  to  such  device.  An 
amusement  ride  which  is  not  permanently 
fixed  to  a  site  is  a  consmner  product  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  an  amusement  ride 
which  is  permanently  fixed  to  a  site— 

"(A)  is  not  a  consumer  product  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  7  and  8,  and 

"(B)  is  a  consumer  product  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act. 

"(16)  The  term  'amusement  ride  operator* 
means  the  owner  of  an  amusement  ride.". 

(b)  CoHTOUfUfG  Amanncnrr.— Section 
3(aKlKI)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  The 
term  'food',  as  used  in  this  subparagraph 
means  all  'food' ". 

SEC  S.  PUBUC  DI8CL08UKE  OP  OiFORMATION. 

Section  6(b)  (IS  VAC.  3055(bXl))  is 
amended— 
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(1)  in  the  fint  sentence  of  parmsr»ph  (1) 
by  strlklnc  out  "the  Commission  shall" 
through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr  "the  Com- 
mission shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
notify  and  provide  a  summary  of  the  infor- 
mation to— 

"(A)  each  manufacturer  or  private  labeler 
of  the  consiuner  product,  and 

"(B)  to  each  amusement  ride  operator 
who  owns  the  amusement  ride 
to  which  the  information  pertains,  if  the 
manner  In  which  such  consumer  product  or 
amusement  ride  is  to  be  designated  or  de- 
scribed In  such  Information  will  permit  the 
public  to  ascertain  readily  the  identity  of 
such  manufacturer,  private  labeler.  or 
amusement  ride  operator  and  shall  provide 
such  manufacturer,  private  labeler.  or 
amusement  ride  operator  with  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  submit  comments  to  the 
Commission  regarding  such  information.": 
and 

(2)  in  the  second  and  third  sentences  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 
by  striking  out  "or  private  labeler"  each 
place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  private  labeler.  or  amusement  ride  opera- 
tor". 

SBC.  4.  NOTIFICATION  AND  REMEDIES. 

(a)  NoTiFicATioH  OP  CoMMissioH.— Section 
15<b>  (15  V£.C.  2064(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  followinr  "Each 
amusement  ride  operator  who  obtains  infor- 
mation which  reasonably  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  the  amusement  ride  the  opera- 
tor owns  contains  a  defect  which  could 
create  a  substantial  product  hazard  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aM2>  shall  provide  the 
information  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence.".   

(b)  Rkpaib.  RxFLACXiaitT.  Retoiib.— Sec- 
tion lS(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

<1)  by  inserting  after  "of  such  product"  in 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "or  the 
amusement  ride  operator  if  the  product  is 
an  amusement  ride";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  ".  or  from  doing"  in 
the  last  sentence  the  following:  ".  from  op- 
erating an  amusement  ride  if  the  product 
involved  is  an  amusement  ride". 

SEC.  i.  INSPECTION. 

Section  16(a)  (IS  U.S.C.  2065(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1).  by  striking  out  the  period  before 
the  last  sentence  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence,  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (2)  the  following: 

"(3)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner— 

"(A)  amusement  rides  which  are  not  per- 
manently fixed  to  a  site,  and 

"(B)  amusement  rides  which  are  perma- 
nenUy  fixed  to  a  site  if  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  in  which  the  ride  is  located  does 
not  have  authority  to  inspect  the  ride  or  if 
the  ride  was  involved  in  a  fataUty  or  a  per- 
sonal injury  requiring  hospitalization. 
Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness.". 

SEC  «.  RECULATIONS. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  section  15  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act.  as  amended  by  section  4,  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  EFTECTtVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1. 1985.* 
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THE  FRIENDS  OP  IRELAND'S  ST. 
PATRICKS  DAY  STATEMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  19SS 
•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  the  Friends  of  Ireland 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  issued  a  state- 
ment expressing  our  concerns  and  our 
hopes  for  a  productive  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  resolving  the  conflict  that 
continues  to  drain  hope  from  the  lives 
of  IV^  million  people  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. As  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  we  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  lend  our  voices  of  support  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  reconcili- 
ation through  diplomacy  and  negotia- 
tions, rather  than  through  a  continu- 
ation of  violence  and  terror. 

Last  year,  I  had  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing John  Hume,  a  founding 
member  of  the  New  Ireland  Forum,  to 
a  St.  Patrick's  luncheon  in  Cleveland. 
OH.  As  a  leader  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Labor  Party  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Hume  has  been  a  tireless  and 
articulate  spokesman  for  peaceful 
change.  In  our  statement  this  year, 
the  Friends  of  Ireland  express  our 
hope  that  the  work  of  the  New  Ireland 
Fonmi  will  continue  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  those  who  believe  in  a 
peaceful  transformation  in  Ulster. 

Our  statement  also  strongly  opposes 
those  who  believe  that  violence  is  the 
proper  outlet  for  change  in  Northern 
Ireland.  No  one.  no  matter  what  their 
belief  on  the  question  of  Irish  unity, 
can  Justify  the  use  of  terror  by  ex- 
tremist elements  who  prey  on  the  lives 
of  innocents  to  advance  their  cause  of 
instability.  While  it  is  often  true  that 
repression  breeds  retaliation,  violence 
can  never  be  the  answer.  It  serves  only 
to  destroy,  to  hinder  and  to  malm  the 
spirit  of  those  who  strive  to  live  in 
imity  and  in  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of 
the  Friends  of  Ireland's  statement  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
Priehiw  OP  Ireland  St.  Patrick's  Dat 
STATBfXIfT  1986 
St.  Patrick's  Day  this  year  arrives  at  a 
time    when    those    concerned    about    the 
future  of  Northern  Ireland  face  difficult 
.  choices.  As  Friends  of  Ireland,  we  call  on 
these  men  and  women,  whether  American 
or  Irish  or  British,  to  address  the  issues  at 
hand  with  foresight,  with  courage,  and  with 
compassion  for  all  the  families  who  live  in 
the  troubled  communities  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

At  issue  are  both  the  quality  of  Ufe  in 
Northern  Ireland— shall  Justice,  equity  and 
tolerance  for  diversity  govern?— and  wheth- 
er the  future  of  Northern  Ireland  will  be  de- 
cided through  constitutional,  democratic 
means. 

We  look  back  on  1984  as  a  year  of  promise 
left  unfulfilled,  and  express  our  hope  that 
1985  will  bring  visible  progress  toward  rec- 
onciling the  conflicting  traditions  of  North- 
em  Ireland  and  establishing  democratic  po- 
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lltlcal  structures  able  to  accommodate  diver- 
sity. 

The  report  of  the  New  Ireland  FOrtmi. 
long  and  eagerly  awaited  by  the  many 
friends  of  Ireland  who  have  hoped— and 
continue  to  hope— that  it  would  provide  the 
basis  for  a  long-sought  new  initiative  by  the 
parties  involved  in  Northern  Ireland,  was 
published  in  1984.  We  admire  and  commend 
the  good  will  and  hard  work  invested  in  the 
consensus  reflected  in  the  report  and  find 
irrefutable  the  Forum's  conclusion  that: 

Existing  litructures  and  practices  in 
Northern  Ireland  have  failed  to  provide 
either  peace,  stability  or  reconciliation.  The 
failure  to  recognise  and  accommodate  the 
identity  of  the  Northern  natlonalisU  has  re- 
sulted in  deep  and  growing  alienation  on 
their  part  from  the  system  of  political  au- 
thority. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  growing  urgency  to 
demonstrate  the  viability  of  a  political  and 
diplomatic  process  with  respect  to  Northern 
Ireland.  Accordingly,  we  call  on  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  the  responsible  au- 
thority there,  to  accelerate  iU  current  dia- 
logue with  the  Ooverment  of  Ireland  and  to 
develop  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment proposals  which  will  lead  to  lasting 
peace  and  sUbillty.  We  strongly  support 
this  dialogue  and  note  that  some  progress 
has  b^n  made  by  the  two  governments  in 
trying  to  reach  agreement  on  the  require- 
ments for  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

We  were  pleased  to  read  in  the  communi- 
que issued  after  the  November  19.  1984 
summit  meeting  between  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  and  Irish 
Prime  Minister  Garret  FitsGerald  that 
they:  "agreed  on  the  need  for  efforts  to  di- 
minish the  divisions  between  the  two  com- 
mtmlties  in  Northern  Ireland  and  to  recon- 
cile the  two  major  traditions  that  exist  in 
the  two  parts  of  Ireland  .  .  .  (T)he  identi- 
ties of  both  the  majority  and  minority  com- 
munities in  Northern  Ireland  should  be  rec- 
ognized and  respected,  and  reflected  in  the 
structures  and  processes  of  Northern  Ire- 
land in  ways  acceptable  to  both  communi- 
ties." 

We  also  welcome  efforts  undertaken  by 
the  Government  of  Ireland  to  further  ac- 
commodate confessional  diversity  in  its 
democratic  institutions,  We  know  from  the 
experience  of  our  own  nation  that  ethnic 
and  religious  pluralism  can  be  a  source  of 
strength  in  a  free  society,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  aU  of  Ireland  draws 
strength  from  such  diversity. 

As  Friends  of  Ireland  we  caU  for  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  the  rights  of  all 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  the  minority  Catholic  communi- 
ty is  dangerously  and  increasingly  alienated 
from  the  institutions  of  public  life.  Majority 
rule  without  minority  rights  is  not  democra- 
cy: it  has  brought  oppression.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  as  the  responsible 
authority  in  Northern  Ireland,  has  an  obli- 
gation to  undertake  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
exists  through  the  observance  there  of  basic 
policy  conventions  that  guide  it  elsewhere. 
These  would  include  a  return  to  due  process 
in  the  Judiciary,  strengthening  of  efforts  to 
end  discriminatory  practices  in  emplojonent, 
and  elimination  of  abuses  of  prisoners— spe- 
cifically those  referred  to  by  Bishop  James 
Malone,  President  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  and  leader  of  a  del- 
egation of  American  clergy,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  visit  to  Ireland  on  October  25. 
1984.  We  deplore  continuing  use  of  lethal 
plastic  bullets  for  crowd  control  by  security 
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forces  in  Northern  Ireland:  the  practice 
ought  to  be  halted  by  Great  Britain. 

We  again  express  in  the  strongest  terms 
our  determination  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law 
and  to  encourage  deeper  devotion  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  institutions,  which  are 
in  the  end  the  surest  guarantors  of  individ- 
ual liberty  and  minority  rights.  We  oppose 
without  qualification  any  resort  to  the 
bomb  or  the  bullet  as  a  way  to  promote  po- 
litical change.  Political  violence  is  morally 
abominable  as  well  as  inherently  anti-demo- 
cratic: there  is  no  more  place  for  it  in 
Northern  Ireland  than  there  is  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  renew  our  plea  to  Americans  not  to 
provide  support  to  those  who  advocate  or 
engage  in  violence.  It  cannot  help  Ireland. 
The  recent  resurgence  of  killing  in  North- 
em  Ireland  only  makes  less  likely  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  fundamental  political  issues,  and 
we  ask  that  Americans  of  all  backgrounds 
and  faiths  oppose  the  men  of  violence. 

We  renew  here  our  support  for  the  goal  of 
Irish  unity,  and  we  invite  Americans  who 
want  to  see  the  troubles  end  in  a  peaceful. 
Just  and  tolerant  Irish  society  to  Join  us  in 
supporting— and  actively  encouraging— the 
process  of  reconciliation  and  compromise. 
The  United  States  stands  ready  to  assist 
that  process  through  appropriate  political 
and  economic  support.  A  delegation  of 
Friends  of  Ireland  led  by  Speaker  O'Neill  is 
currently  visiting  Ireland,  and  will  discuss 
with  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  other 
political  leaders  there,  the  American  dimen- 
sion to  the  issues  in  Northern  Ireland. 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day.  we  ask  all  true 
friends  of  Ireland  in  the  United  States  to 
declare  themselves  for  peace,  as  we  urge  the 
governments  and  leaders  Involved  to  make 
1985  a  year  of  real  progress  toward  that 
peace.* 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MEDICARE 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

OPPU>RIDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
one  of  America's  most  respected  pro- 
grams. Medicare.  Since  its  enactment. 
Medicare  has  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
millions  of  aged  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans by  helping  to  ensure  access  to  ap- 
propriate and  affordable  health  care. 

Today  I  introduce  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Medicare  be  commended  on  its 
20th  anniversary  for  the  program's 
success  in  protecting  older  Americans 
against  the  staggering  costs  of  acute 
health  care.  This  resolution  recognizes 
and  salutes  the  important  contribu- 
tion of  Medicare  to  our  Nation's 
health  and  well-being,  and  demon- 
strates our  firm  commitment  to  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  program. 

Today  more  than  28  million  older 
persons  and  3  million  disabled  persons 
enjoy  insurance  protection  under  Med- 
icare, making  it  the  single  largest  per- 
sonal health  care  financing  program 
in   the   United   States.   Hundreds   of 
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thousands  of  physicians  and  more 
than  20,000  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
home  health  agencies,  labs,  and  clinics 
participate  in  Medicare.  Clearly.  Medi- 
care is  one  of  the  most  vitally  impor- 
tant and  successful  programs  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  Without  it  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  could  not 
afford  even  the  most  basic  health  care 
services. 

Recently  Congress  resi>onded  to  the 
need  for  less  costly,  more  appropriate 
health  care  services  by  enhancing  ben- 
efits to  include  hospice  and  health 
maintenance  organization  [HMO] 
services.  In  the  coming  year,  Congress 
will  continue  to  address  the  looming 
insolvency  of  the  Medicare  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  must  continue  to  seek  wasrs  to 
control  the  escalating  cost  of  health 
care  while  ensuring  access  to  high 
quality  services. 

I  hope  that  you  will  Join  me  in  this 
commemoration  of  the  20th  anniversa- 
ry of  Medicare.  You  will  want  to  know 
that  Senator  Johh  Heinz,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  Senator  Jomr  GLsmi,  rank- 
ing minority  memt>er,  have  introduced 
a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  CoH.  Res.  88 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Medicare  be  com- 
mended on  its  20th  anniversary  for  the 
success  of  the  program  in  protecting  older 
Americans  against  the  high  cost  of  health 
care 

Whereas  the  Congress  authorized  Medi- 
care in  1965  under  title  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  consist  of  Hospital  Insur- 
ance and  Supplemental  Medical  Insurance: 

Whereas  Medicare  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  security,  improved 
health,  and  extended  longevity  of  older 
Americans; 

Whereas  Medicare  provides  health  insur- 
ance coverage  to  31  million  aged  and  dis- 
abled persons,  and  is  the  largest  personal 
health  care  financing  program  in  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  over  half  of  all  phjrsicians  serve 
Medicare  patients,  and  over  20.000  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes,  home  health  agencies. 
labs,  clinics,  and  other  organizations  partici- 
pate in  Medicare; 

Whereas  Medicare  is  one  of  the  most  vital- 
ly important  and  successful  programs  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  without  which 
many  older  Americans  could  not  afford 
basic  health  care;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  greatest  social  issues 
facing  our  nation  today  is  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  Medicare  to  ensure  the  health 
and  well-being  of  all  older  Americans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  Medicare  be 
commended  on  its  20th  anniversary  for  the 
success  of  the  program  in  helping  to  protect 
older  Americans  against  the  high  cost  of 
health  care.* 
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THE  BREAST  CANCER  TREAT- 
MENT INFORMED  CONSENT 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  the  Breast 
Cancer  Treatment  Informed  Consent 
Act  of  1985. 

Although  breast  cancer  has  long 
been  the  number  one  killer  of  women 
in  the  Western  World,  scientists  still 
seek  the  cure  and  are  continuously  de- 
veloping new  methods  of  treatment. 
Too  often,  however,  women  do  not 
Icnow  what  treatments  exist,  or  they 
are  not  given  a  choice  between  them. 
UntU  a  cure  for  breast  cancer  can  be 
found,  every  patient  must  be  giuuvn- 
teed  the  right  to  choose  the  best  possi- 
ble treatment  for  herself. 

Last  summer,  my  distinguished 
friend  and  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging's  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care, 
Claude  Peppeh,  and  I  chaired  hearings 
on  breast  cancer.  The  testimony  we 
heard  was  compelling.  Every  year, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  un- 
dergo biopsies,  not  knowing  they  wiU 
awaken  to  find  that  extensive  sur- 
gery—surgery that  leaves  phjrsical  and 
emotional  scars— has  been  performed. 
Fear  of  such  surprises  can  inhibit 
breast  cancer  victims  from  seeldng 
treatment  altogether.  However,  this 
does  not  have  to  be. 

Today  there  are  alternative,  less 
severe  treatments  for  breast  cancer 
which  can  be  equally  effective  as  con- 
ventional treatments.  The  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  Just  pub- 
lished a  study  by  Dr.  Bernard  FUber 
Indicating  that  lumpectomy  and  radi- 
ation are  as  effective  as  the  more  radi- 
cal and  disf  igiiring  total  mastectomy 
in  treating  early  breast  cancer.  AU 
women  need  to  know  about  the  variety 
of  options  available  to  them.  They 
need  to  be  able  to  make  their  own  in- 
formed decisions  before  treatment 
takes  place. 

My  legislation  requires  States  to 
enact  laws  requiring  phjrsicians  and 
surgeons  to  inform  breast  cancer  pa- 
tients of  alternative,  effective  methods 
of  treatment  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  fimds  under  titles  V  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title 
XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Patients  will  have  to  be  informed, 
both  by  means  of  a  written  summary 
and  an  oral  explanation  in  layman's 
language  understandable  to  them,  of 
the  available  options  and  the  advan- 
tages, disadvantages  and  risks  associat- 
ed with  each  proceduire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  address- 
es a  vital  need  for  educating  patients 
and  enabling  them  to  choose  what  will 
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be  done  to  their  bodies  when  they 
have  breast  cancer.  Until  the  cure  can 
be  found,  my  legislation  wlU  promote 
more  informed,  humane  treatment  of 
this  dreaded  disease. 

As  a  woman,  as  the  daughter  oi  a 
breast  cancer  victim,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  115.000  American  women  stricken 
with  breast  cancer  each  year,  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Breast  Cancer  Treatment  Informed 
Consent  Act  of  1985.« 


UMI 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CONOREOATION  BTJAI  ISRAEL 
OF  STATEN  ISLAND 

HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

or  nw  TOix 

IH  THI  HOnSB  or  RSPMSXNTAnVXS 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  Congregation  B'nai 
Israel  of  SUten  Island,  as  it  celebrates 
its  Oolden  Jubilee  Anniversary  on 
May  19.  1985.  I  am  sure  my  coUeagues 
in  this  House  agree  that  such  an 
achievement  deserves  particular  recog- 
nition. 

In  February  1935.  50  years  ago,  a 
group  of  12  Jewish  families  living  in 
Dongan  Hills.  Grant  City.  New  Dorp. 
Richmondtown,  and  Great  Kills 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligious worship.  After  meeting  in 
homes,  stores,  above  a  pub,  and  even  a 
florist's  greenhouse,  they  built  a  1V4 
story  structure  in  Grant  City,  calling 
themselves  the  South  Shore  Hebrew 
Alliance. 

The  influx  of  young  Jewish  veterans 
after  the  war  into  SUten  Island  result- 
ed in  an  increase  In  the  membership  of 
the  congregation. 

In  1952.  the  name  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  formally  changed  to  B'nai 
Israel.  The  erection  of  the  Berry 
Houses  and  South  Beach  Houses 
brought  many  more  young  couples  to 
the  synagogue.  Under  the  guidance  of 
student  rabbis,  children  attended  the 
Hebrew  school.  In  1965.  the  synagogue 
hired  Its  first  full-time  rabbi. 

Prewar  plans  to  eliminate  the  grade 
crossings  of  the  SUten  Island  Rapid 
Transit,  on  which  the  congregation 
was  located,  brought  the  synagogue  to 
purchase  Ite  home  in  Bay  Terrace.  The 
original  building  was  closed  in  1966. 
but  the  new  building  was  not  complet- 
ed until  1968.  For  those  2  years  the 
congregation  had  many  temporary 
homes,  including  a  rented  hall  in 
Great  Kills,  a  supermarket  in  New 
Dorp,  and  a  rented  Baptist  Church 
school  building  in  New  Dorp.  In  the 
meantime  they  purchased  a  house 
near  the  new  building  site  for  their 
rabbi,  where  they  conducted  small 
worship  services  in  the  basement. 

The  Verrasano-Narrows  Bridge 
brought  a  building  boom  to  SUten 
Island,  and  with  it  an  influx  of  young 
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Jews.  Congregation  B'nai  Israel  was 
prepared  to  welcome  them  with  a  well- 
orgmnlsed  synagogue. 

Today  the  membership  of  the  con- 
gregation is  close  to  300  families.  The 
building  is  utUlzed  each  day  and 
evening  with  programming  for  the  old 
and  young  alike. 

At  the  50th  anniversary  dinner- 
dance,  the  congregation  will  honor  two 
of  iU  prominent  couples:  Leon  and 
Edith  Shapiro  and  Murray  and  Joyce 
Blyn.  Edith  Shapiro  is  the  daughter  of 
a  founding  father  of  the  synagogue, 
Nathan  Eisenberg.  She  has  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  synagogue  all  her 
life— perhaps  spending  more  time  in 
the  synagogue  than  in  her  own  home. 
Mr.  Shapiro  came  to  the  area  after 
serving  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 
II,  married  here  and  has  never  left.  He 
has  served  the  congregation  as  a  vice 
president,  and  for  the  last  15  years  he 
has  headed  his  favorite  group,  the 
ritual  committee. 

Murray  and  Joyce  Blyn.  the  other 
honoreea.  are  typical  of  the  new 
influx.  Both  devoted  to  their  profes- 
sions and  their  heritage,  they  spend 
countless  hours  helping  the  children 
of  the  community  and  the  synagogue. 
Mr.  Blyn  has  served  the  congregation 
as  a  past  president.  He  Is  a  school 
teacher  in  Brooklyn,  while  his  wife  is 
the  lower  grade  principal  of  SUten 
Island  Academy.  They  have  given  of 
their  expertise  to  help  the  reUglous 
school  advance  in  all  areas  of  learning 
and  organization  and  still  find  time  to 
head  the  fund-raising  committees.  The 
Blyn's.  like  the  Shapiro's,  are  blessed 
with  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Fifty  years  may  seem  like  a  long 
time,  but  for  a  religion  that  has  a  her- 
itage of  centuries  it  is  Just  the  twin- 
kling of  the  eye.  Nevertheless,  we  look 
upon  Congregation  B'nai  Israel  of 
SUten  Island  as  a  stone  in  the  build- 
ing of  productive  and  purposeful 
people  within  the  ranks  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Let  me.  therefore,  once  again 
wish  them  a  mazel  tov.  May  we  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  serve  our 
community  for  many  years  to  come.* 


A  PEACE  PLAN  FOR  NICARAGUA 

HON.  DAVID  DRBER 

or  CAUFOMIIA 
IH  TH«  HOU8K  OF  MPRISnTTATrVlS 

Tuesday,  March  19,  198S 
•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  edition  of  the  New 
Republic  magajiine  carried  an  impor- 
tant commentary  by  Arturo  Cruz,  a 
former  member  of  the  ruling  Sandl- 
nlsU  junU  and  former  Nicaraguan 
Ambassador  to  the  United  SUtes.  He 
writes  eloquently  about  Sandinistan 
oppression  of  civil  liberties.  Regardless 
of  -what  this  Congress  does  with  aid  to 
the  Contras.  he  argues,  only  the  San- 
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dinlstas  can  create  an  open  and  Just 
society  and  put  an  end  to  Nicaragua's 
civil  war. 

I'm  sure  my  colleagues  wUl  find  this 
article  of  Interest,  and  ask  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

A  Pbacb  Plan  pob  Niouuoua 
(By  Arturo  Cms  mnd  Arturo  Crus.  Jr.) 
Nicaragua's  elections  last  November,  far 
from  easing  \ii»  country's  crisis,  only  com- 
pounded It.  The  elecuuns  were  neither  free 
nor  fair,  and  brought  Nicaragua  no  closer  to 
democracy.  According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Inter-American  Human  RighU  Com- 
mission, the  Sandinistas  used  their  aiiaolute 
control  of  the  state  to  place  themselves  In  a 
position  of  advantage  over  other  contestants 
and  to  consolidate  their  power.  The  other 
governments  of  Central  America,  ranglns 
from  parliamentary  democracies  to  military 
dicUtorships.  agreed.  None  of  Nicaragua's 
neighbors  sent  delegations  to  the  inaugura- 
Uon  of  President-elect  Daniel  Ortega.  Carlos 
Andres  Peres,  the  foraner  president  of  Ven- 
esuela  and  now  vice  chairman  of  the  Sodal- 
tst  International.  pubUdy  declined  to 
attend.  sUtlng  that  "those  of  us  who  believe 
we  have  done  so  much  for  the  Sandinista 
revolution  feel  cheated  because  sufficient 
guarantees  were  not  provided  t«  assure  the 
partidpaUon  of  aU  political  forces."  Andres 
Peres  called  upon  Ortega  "to  reflect  upon 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  hoped  for  from 
the  great  revolution  of  all  the  Nicaraguan 
people:  political  pluralism,  a  mixed  econo- 
my, and  non-alignment— as  the  revolution 
pledged— conveying  the  true  wishes  of  iU 
people." 

We  of  the  democratic  opposition  within 
Nicaragua  have  consistently  made  the  same 
appeal.  Our  organisation,  the  Coordinatora 
Democratica.  which  Is  the  largest  opposlUon 
group  in  the  country,  planned  to  register  for 
the  November  elections  provided  the  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  that  opposition  leaders 
and  their  followers  could  assemble,  orga- 
nize, and  campaign  freely.  But  refusing  to 
meet  even  the  most  minimal  concessions, 
the  Sandinistas  made  it  Impossible  for  the 
Coordinatora  to  run.  We  were  not  alone. 
Virgilio  Oodoy.  a  former  Sandinista  labor 
minister  and  the  widely  respected  leader  of 
the  Independent  Liberal  Party,  also  with- 
drew from  the  race.  Even  the  docUe  splinter 
parties  that  ran  In  the  campaign  have  now 
joined  the  outright  opposition  in  their  de- 
mands against  the  regime.  The  socialist  and 
the  communist  parties  have  both  signed  a 
document  denouncing  the  dire  state  of 
public  affairs  and  the  electoral  process. 

The  opposition  leaders— politicians  (in- 
cluding Oodoy).  labor  leaders,  and  business- 
men—told me  in  January  that  they  intend 
to  remain  Inside  Nicaragua  whatever  the 
consequences.  But  as  the  Saitdinistas  en- 
counter more  popular  pressure  to  open  up 
the  political  process,  their  tactics  are  likely 
to  prove  less  effective,  and  they  will  ctutail 
civil  liberties  even  more. 

The  Sandinistas  are  stepping  up  their 
struggle  against  the  armed  resistance  as 
well.  They  are  vigorously  increasing  both 
the  volume  and  quality  of  their  military  op- 
erations. They  have  acquired  weaponry  far 
more  sophisticated  than  that  of  any  other 
Central  American  country.  Outside  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  Sandinistas  are  waging  a  propa- 
ganda campaign,  designed  to  distort  the 
truth  about  the  rebellion.  They  are  at- 
tempting to  get  the  rebels  off  their  backs 
either  through  direct  negotiations  with 
Washington,    or    by    undermining    United 
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states  support  for  the  insurgents  in  Con- 
gress and  among  the  American  public  by 
claiming  that  they  have  no  popular  support. 

Likewise,  the  Sandinistas  profess  a  will- 
ingness to  reach  an  accommodation  through 
the  Contadora  peace  process.  Their  true  in- 
tention, though,  is  to  reserve  a  free  hand  for 
the  consolidation  of  their  power  in  ex- 
change for  a  few  tactical  security  commit- 
ments to  the  United  States  at  the  regional 
level.  Nicaragua's  neighbors  oppose  this 
itind  of  solution,  knowing  that  unless  the 
Sandinistas  accept  democracy  they  will 
always  pose  a  threat  to  regional  peace. 

Now  that  the  space  for  democratic  action 
has  narrowed,  it  is  all  the  more  critical  for 
the  opposition  to  use  its  few  remaining  po- 
litical options  effectively.  Supporters  of  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  must  understand  that 
blanket  support  for  the  Sandinistas  or  oppo- 
sition to  the  Reagan  administration  will  not 
bring  permanent  peace  to  Nicaragua.  It  Is 
necessary  to  remove  the  causes  of  what  has 
become  virtually  a  civil  war.  including  those 
for  which  the  Sandinistas  are  responsible. 
The  Sandinistas'  excesses  tiave  incited  Nlca- 
raguans  to  armed  rebellion.  Now  the  Sandi- 
nistas must  make  genuine  modifications  in 
their  policies  If  we  are  to  avoid  national 
bloodshed. 

Four  points  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

First,  the  armed  opposition  In  Nicaragua 
has  real  social  basis.  What  Is  true  of  the  in- 
surgency in  El  Salvador  also  applies  in  Nica- 
ragua: you  cannot  manufacture  revolutions. 
The  sheer  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  so- 
called  contras  now  include  12,000  to  15.000 
men  is  a  telling  sign  that  something  is  genu- 
inely wrong  in  NicaragiUL  The  rebels  can  no 
longer  be  dismissed  as  "mercenaries."  They 
have  gone  from  being  an  instrument  of  U.S. 
policy  to  a  social  movement. 

Second,  it  follows  that  the  fundamental 
conflict  in  Nicaragua  is  among  Nicaraguans. 
The  question  "Can  the  United  States  learn 
to  live  with  a  revolutionary  regime?"  is  mis- 
placed. The  problem  is  not  between  Wash- 
ington and  Managua  It  cannot  be  resolved 
by  the  talks  between  representatives  of  the 
Sandinista  government  and  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration that  have  been  held  in  recent 
months  in  the  Mexican  city  of  Manzanillo. 
The  real  question  Is  whether  Nicaraguans 
can  or  should  leam  to  live  with  a  van- 
guard—the Sandinistas  whose  ideological 
ambitions  are  rejected  by  the  rest  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Third,  in  order  for  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion to  survive  and  to  become  a  model  for  all 
of  Central  America,  the  Sandinistas  must 
modify  their  Ideological  ambitions.  The 
Sandinista  Ideology  is  sometimes  called 
Marxist-Leninist,  but  that  label  caimot 
mean  much  in  a  country  that  has  practical- 
ly no  working  class.  What  matters  Is  that 
the  shopkeepers  are  furious  with  the  re- 
strictions of  the  government,  the  farmwork- 
ers want  to  be  left  alone,  the  city  dwellers 
don't  want  to  be  watched  by  the  block  com- 
mittees. But  whether  the  Sandinistas  have 
enough  autonomy  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  to  modify  their  totalitarian  incli- 
nations is  open  to  serious  doubt. 

Fourth,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
poaribility  that  for  the  Sandinistas  ideology 
ahd  political  practicality  may  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  may  be  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
so  alienated  the  Nicaraguan  people  that  if 
they  do  not  exercise  alisolute  power,  they 
will  exercise  no  power  at  all.  Even  if  they 
now  made  room  for  the  opposition,  they 
might  not  be  able  to  control  the  discontent. 
The  people  speaking  through  the  democrat- 
ic process  might  demand  new  leaders.  The 
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Sandinistas  would  have  to  hand  over  power 
to  others,  which  they  would  never  do.  Or 
they  would  have  to  repress  the  Nicaraguan 
people  ever  more  violently. 

We  do  not  yet  assimie  that  is  too  late  to 
negotiate.  In  the  coming  days  the  democrat- 
ic opposition  leaders  will  challenge  the  San- 
dinistas to  a  national  dialogue.  With  a  sense 
of  urgency  we  want  to  explore  the  last  hope 
of  achieving  peace  through  national  recon- 
ciliation and  democracy  and  by  avoiding  the 
catastrophe  of  bloodshed  that  otherwise  lies 
ahead.  We  urge  President  Ortega  to  avoid 
the  ideological  blackmail  of  his  more  ex- 
tremist supporters.  In  the  national  insurrec- 
tion against  Somosa.  Ortega  showed  imagi- 
nation and  flexibility  in  woridng  with  all 
sectors  of  Nicaraguan  society.  We  hope  that 
he  will  show  similar  imagination  and  flexi- 
bility now  and  prevent  a  full-scale  civil  war. 

To  begin  with,  we  need  a  gesture  of  good- 
will from  each  side.  The  rebels  should  pro- 
claim a  imllateral  ceasefire,  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas should  proclaim  an  effective  amnesty 
for  all  political  prisoners.  Everyone  who  is 
In  Jail  for  political  crimes— some  1.400 
people,  according  to  the  Nicaraguan  Human 
Rights  Commission— should  be  released  im- 
mediately. 

From  these  measiu'es  we  need  to  move  to 
create  the  proper  climate  for  a  national 
debate  on  Nicaragua's  future.  We  in  the  op- 
position have  Img  called  for  the  separation 
of  the  Sandinista  party  and  the  state.  But 
even  before  that,  the  state  and  the  party 
both  must  get  out  of  civil  society.  This 
means  that  freedom  of  expression,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  movement 
must  be  guaranteed.  La  Prenaa  must  be  al- 
lowed to  publish  what  it  wants.  University 
students  must  be  allowed  to  read  what  they 
want  and  not  Just  the  books  published  in 
Moscow.  (In  Nicaragua  today,  students  are 
not  allowed  to  read  Oramsd  or  Trotsky.) 
The  block  committees,  the  so-called  Com- 
mittees in  Defense  of  the  Revolution,  must 
end  their  role  as  Instruments  of  social  con- 
troL  They  must  not.  for  example,  be  the  or- 
ganization that  distributes  rationing  cards. 
Once  these  measures  are  taken,  the  condi- 
tions will  exist  for  Nicaraguans  alone  to 
freely  decide  Nicaragua's  future.  We  ask  the 
Sandinistas:  Can  you  withstand  free  ideolog- 
ical debate? 

If  the  Oovemment  and  the  opposition 
come  to  some  kind  of  formal  pact  about  Ni- 
caragua's future,  we  propose  that  the  bish- 
ops of  Nicaragua,  in  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  Central  American 
governments  and  Contadora  countries,  act 
as  witnesses,  supervisors,  and  guarantors  of 
whatever  agreement  is  reached. 

To  begin  this  debate,  we  offer  these  spe- 
cific and  moderate  points.  We  must  rectify 
the  injustices  of  the  last  election  with  a  new 
electoral  process.  President  Ortega  should 
remain  as  president  within  the  parameters 
of  the  Sandinistas'  original  Plan  of  Govern- 
ment offered  in  1979.  However,  the  assem- 
bly elected  in  November  should  be  dissolved 
and  a  new,  genuinely  open  campaign  held. 
The  reconstituted  assembly  should  then 
draw  up  a  new  constitution  and  establish  an 
independent  judiciary.  Eventually  a  nation- 
al plebiscite  can  be  held  to  decide  whether 
Nicaragua  needs  a  new  president. 

But  it  is  not  the  details  that  are  most  im- 
portant. What  matters  Is  the  commitment 
to  democratic  Institutions  governed  by  regu- 
lar popular  elections.  Unlike  the  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador,  we  are  not  demanding  power, 
we  are  demanding  only  our  rights.  We  do 
not  want  a  military  solution:  we  want  a  con- 
stitutional  solution.   But   the   Sandinistas 
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have  driven  tens  of  thousands  of  Nicara- 
guans to  believe  that  there  Is  no  alternative 
but  armed  struggle.  The  U.S.  Congress  may 
cut  off  aid  to  these  forces,  but  that  will  not 
change  their  minds;  nor  wiU  it  end  the  con- 
flict. Only  the  creation  of  a  just  and  open 
society  will  end  Nicaragua's  civil  war.  It  is 
now  the  Sandinistas'  obligation  to  contritv 
ute  to  the  creation  of  that  society  and  to 
redeem  the  promise  of  the  Nicaraguan  revo- 
lutioiL* 


PROTECTION  NEEDED  FOR  OUR 
DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

or  noKioA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEntESERTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  19, 19SS 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  help  protect 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  Federal 
drug  law  enforcement  officers.  This 
bill  would  pay  rewards  to  individuals 
providing  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  guilty 
of  kidni^ilng  or  killing  a  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  agent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  wage  an  ef- 
fective battle  against  illegal  drug  traf- 
ficking, we  must  put  into  practice 
measiu'es  to  ensive  the  safety  of  Fed- 
eral drug  law  enforcement  officers.  My 
bill  would  amend  the  controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  by  providing  awards  of  up 
to  $100,000  to  individuals  providing  in- 
formation that  brings  about  the  arrest 
or  conviction  of  ai^  person  who  kid- 
naps or  kills  a  Federal  drug  law  en- 
forcement agent. 

The  funding  of  these  rewards  would 
be  taken  from  the  repository  of  for- 
feiture proceeds  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  This  includes  any 
property,  including  money,  seized  in  a 
drug  bust.  Thus  drug  traffickers  would 
foot  the  bill  for  this  legislation  and  no 
additional  burden  would  be  placed 
upon  the  Federal  budget. 

By  implementing  this  legislation.  I 
feel  we  can  further  penetrate  the  illic- 
it world  of  drug  traffickers.  As  we 
work  to  stop  all  drug  trafficking  and 
abuse,  we  must  provide  security  to 
those  brave  men  and  wcHuen  who  work 
so  diligently  to  oif oroe  the  drug  laws 
of  oiu*  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  sponsoring  the  Federal 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Agent  Protec- 
Uon  Act  of  1985. 

H.R.- 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  rewards 
to  individtuds  providing  information  lead- 
ing to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons 
guilty  of  killing  or  kidnaping  a  Federal 
drug  law  enforcement  agent 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repre*entativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  otsenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Drug  Iaw 
Enforcement  Agent  Protection  Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  511  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  881(e)) 
is  amended  by— 
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(1)  inwrttnc  after  "(e)"  the  foUowtnr 
"(1)"; 

O)  redeslgnatinff  paracraplu  (1>.  <»■  (3). 
And  (4)  as  cubpancnpha  (A),  (B).  (C>.  and 
(D>.  respectively:  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  matter  following  sub- 
paragraph (D),  as  redesignated,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2KA)  The  proceeds  from  any  sale  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  any 
moneys  forfeited  under  this  title  shall  be 
used  to  pay— 

"(1)  all  property  expenses  of  the  proceed- 
ings for  forfeiture  and  sale  including  ex- 
penses of  seizure,  maintenance  of  custody, 
advertising,  and  court  costs,  and 

"(ii)  awards  of  up  to  $100,000  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  provides  original  information 
which  leads  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a 
person  who  UlU  or  kidnaps  a  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  agent. 
Any  award  paid  for  information  concerning 
the  killing  or  kidnaping  of  a  Feileral  drug 
law  enforcement  agent,  as  provided  in 
clause  <il).  shall  be  paid  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  forward 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for 
deposit  in  accordance  with  section  S34(c)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  any  amounts  of 
such  moneys  and  proceeds  remaining  after 
payment  of  the  expenses  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).".« 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALFRED  W. 
PEIiLETIER 


UM 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OP  PDtHSTLVAinA 
Uf  THE  HOnSK  OF  RKPRXSEHTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  March  19.  198S 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  call  attention  to 
a  constituent  and  a  friend. 

Alfred  W.  PeUetier,  63.  was  bom  in 
Toronto.  Ontario,  where  he  attended 
the  Danforth  Technical  School,  grad- 
uating in  1939.  He  joined  the  Toronto 
Transportation  Commission  the  same 
year  as  an  apprentice  mechanic. 

In  1941,  he  volunteered  for  service  in 
the  Royal  Canadian  Navy,  and  re- 
mained in  the  service  for  the  duration 
of  World  War  II,  with  over  3  years  on 
convoy  escort  duty  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic. Released  from  active  duty  as  a 
chief  petty  officer  in  1945,  he  rejoined 
the  Toronto  Transportation  Commis- 
sion as  a  Journeyman  mechanic,  and 
subsequently  was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant shop  foreman. 

Pelletier  was  first  associated  with 
Mack  Trucks.  Inc.,  in  1952,  when  he 
Joined  the  company's  Canadian  subsid- 
iary—now known  as  Mack  Canada 
Inc.— as  a  shop  foreman  in  Toronto. 
He  was  promoted  to  service  manager 
in  1954,  remained  in  that  position  for 
the  next  6  years,  and  was  elevated  to 
Canadian  service  manager  in  1960. 
Over  the  next  decade,  he  rose  steadily 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Mack 
Canada  organization,  holding  such  po- 
sitions as  distributor  sales  manager, 
branch  operations  manager,  and  Cana- 
dian sales  manager. 
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In  1970,  he  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  Mack  Canada,  followed  by 
election  to  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  the  following 
year.  In  the  latter  capacity,  he  direct- 
ed a  major  expansion  of  Mack  Canada, 
a  project  that  more  than  quadrupled 
the  company's  production  capacity.  He 
was  elevated  to  president  of  Mack 
Canada  in  1974. 

Pelletier  was  named  president  of 
Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  on  January  1,  1976. 
Three  months  later,  he  became  the 
company's  chief  executive  officer,  and 
In  July  1979.  the  board  of  director  se- 
lected to  the  additional  position  of 
chairman  of  the  board.  His  official 
title  became  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  in  July 
1980,  and  chairman  of  the  board  on 
January  1,  1984. 

PeUetler's  professional  affiliations 
include  the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers suid  the  Western  Highway  In- 
stitute, director  and  eastern  vice  presi- 
dent at  large.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Youth  Development  Foundation  Spon- 
soring Committee  and  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America,  and  is  an 
active  national  spokesperson  on  behalf 
of  quality  vocational  education. 

In  the  Lehigh  Valley  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Pelletier's  many  civic  activi- 
ties include  the  Minsi  Trails  council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  president, 
chairman  of  Trust  Fund  Committee; 
the  United  Way  in  Lehigh  County, 
1985  president,  chairman  of  1984 
Loaned  Executive  Conmilttee,  and 
1983  genera]  campaign  chairman;  the 
Parkettes  National  Gymnastic  Team, 
chairman  of  the  building  fund;  and 
the  Peimsylvanla  State  Company, 
board  member.  Pelletier  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  humanities  by 
the  board  of  tnistees  of  Allentown 
College  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  1984. 

The  award  he  will  receive  on  March 
21,  1985.  the  Champion  of  Liberty 
Award,  is  yet  another  honor  bestowed 
upon  him  during  his  already  distin- 
guished career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  individuals  like  Alfred 
W.  Pelletier  make  our  community  a 
better  place  to  llve.« 
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In  his  capacity  as  the  founder  of  the 
American  Lupus  Society.  We  worked 
closely  on  legislation  to  create  a  great- 
er awareness  of  the  disease  lupus 
erythematostis  and  find  a  cure  for  it. 
He  founded  the  American  Lupus  Soci- 
ety In  1973  after  his  daughter,  Bonnie, 
died  of  the  disease.  The  American 
Lupus  Society  is  dedicated  to  finding  a 
cure  for  this  dreadful  disease  and  as- 
sisting victims  of  it.  and  now  has  50 
chapters  in  19  States. 

Lupus  erythematosus  is  a  disease 
that  in  its  mildest  form  only  causes 
skin  rashes  and  constant  fatigue  in  Its 
victims.  But  a  more  serious  form  of 
this  disease  attacks  all  of  the  internal 
organs  and  Joints  of  the  body  and  is 
often  fatal.  There  are  currently  some 
500,000  lupus  victims  in  America 
today. 

Mike  worked  tirelessly  to  aid  these 
victims  and  find  a  way  to  keep  future 
generations  from  being  victimized  by 
lupus.  In  1978.  he  was  instrumental  in 
having  a  National  Lupus  Week  de- 
clared by  Congress  to  focus  attention 
on  this  disease.  He  lived  Just  long 
enough  to  see  last  year's  Lupus  Aware- 
ness Week,  which  was  October  21-27. 
He  also  worked  closely  on  legislation 
to  create  a  coordinating  council  of  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Directors  to 
coordinate  lupus  research. 

Bilke's  single-minded  dedication  to 
finding  a  cure  for  lupus  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  contributing  to  the 
commimity  in  other  ways.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Torrance,  CA.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Rotary  Club, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Her- 
mosa  Beach  and  Redondo  Beach 
Rotary  Clubs.  In  1980,  he  was  voted 
the  Torrance  TMCA's  "Good  Neigh- 
bor." 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Betty— "Barney"  to  her  friends— and 
to  his  son.  Mike  Jr.  The  loss  of  Mike 
Deiui  is  a  tragic  one  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed,  but  the  organization  he 
molded  survives,  and  the  fight  against 
lupus  will  go  on.  Someday,  thanks  to 
him.  perhaps  no  one  will  suffer  from 
this  disabling  disease.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MARTIN  "BOKE" 
DENN,  FOUNDER  OF  AMERI- 
CAN LUPUS  SOCIETY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

opcAuroainA 

Ilf  THX  HOUSE  or  RXPRKSSirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mike 
Denn.  who  died  Wednesday,  October 
31,  1984  at  South  Bay  Hospital  in  Re- 
dondo Beach,  CA. 

Mike  Denn  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  II  and  a  successful 
businessman,  but  I  came  to  luiow  him 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JOSEPH  AND  ROSE  PALUMBO 
OF  TOTOWA.  NJ,  RECIPIENTS, 
1985  DISTINGUISHED  COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE  AWARD,  NINE- 
TEEN  HEARTS  SOCIETY  OF 
THE  FEDERATION  OF  ITALIAN 
SOCIETIES 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  mrw  jKHsrr 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
March  24,  the  residents  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Totowa,  city  of  Paterson,  my 
congressional    district    and    State    of 
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New  Jersey  will  Join  with  the  members 
of  one  of  our  most  prestigious  Italian- 
American  organizations,  the  Nineteen 
Hearts  Society  of  the  Federation  of 
Italian  Societies.  In  testimony  to  the 
good  works  of  two  distinguished  citi- 
zens, community  leaders,  and  good 
friends— the  Honorable  Joseph  Pa- 
lumbo  and  the  Honorable  Rose  Pa- 
lumbo  of  Totowa,  NJ.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Palumbo  are  a  husband  and  wife  team 
of  distinction  whose  personal  commit- 
ment and  lifetime  of  good  deeds  in 
service  to  people  have  earned  them 
the  highly  coveted  aimual  community 
service  award  of  the  Nineteen  Hearts 
Society. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  Join  with  me  in  extending 
our  warmest  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions to  Rose  and  Joseph  Palimibo  and 
share  the  pride  of  their  children: 
daughters  Laura  and  Carole,  as  they 
celebrate  this  milestone  of  achieve- 
ment In  their  family  endeavors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palumbo  have,  by  their 
example  and  many  accomplishments 
in  civic,  community,  and  charitable  en- 
deavors, personified  a  quality  of  lead- 
ership, dedication,  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  that  have  truly  enriched  the 
cultural  endeavors  of  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

Joseph,  with  the  inspiration  and  as- 
sistance of  his  first  lady  Rose,  and  vice 
versa,  together  have  provided  out- 
standing and  responsible  service  to  our 
people.  Their  personal  commitment  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  re- 
newal of  the  community  and  State  of 
their  residence  and  career  pursuits  is 
applauded  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Palumbo  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Paterson,  NJ,  where  he  attended  local 
schools.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II  and  attended 
New  York  University.  He  received  his 
law  degree  from  NYU  Law  School  and 
is  a  New  Jersey  realtor  and  appraiser. 
Mrs.  Palumbo  was  bom  in  New  York 
City  and  at  an  early  age  moved  with 
her  parents  to  Little  Perry,  NJ.  where 
she  attended  local  schools.  Joseph  and 
Rose  have  been  married  for  29  years 
and  have  resided  in  Totowa  Borough 
for  over  20  years. 

BCr.  Speaker,  this  distinguished 
couple  have  been  actively  involved  in 
the  business  and  industrial  community 
of  the  Paterson  area— Joseph  as  the 
entrepreneur  of  the  J.P.  Palumbo 
Realty  Agency  In  the  Borough  of  West 
Paterson  and  Rose  as  an  employee  of 
Thermwell  Products  Co.  in  the  city  of 
Paterson.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  devotion  to  their  family  and  chil- 
dren, yet  always  finding  time  to  serve 
a  larger  family,  the  Paterson  area 
community.  This  community  involve- 
ment reflects  their  sincere  concem  for 
their  community  and  its  people  and  in- 
cludes the  following  activities  in  com- 
munity alfairs: 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  Mr.  Pa- 
lumbo is  a  former  councilman  and 
trustee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Borough  of  Totowa  and  past  com- 
mander of  the  Pasquariello  Bradle 
Post  No.  187.  American  Legion.  Pater- 
son. He  is  currently  president  of  Multi- 
ple Listing  Service  of  Northem  New 
Jersey;  president.  Passaic  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  and  finance 
officer.  Passaic  County  Democratic 
Committee.  Mrs.  Palumbo  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Totowa  Women's  Club. 

Bftr.  Speaker,  in  presenting  its  distin- 
guished community  service  awards  to 
Joseph  and  Rose  Palumbo,  the  Nine- 
teen Hearts  Society  of  the  Federation 
of  Italian  Societies  wishes  to  particu- 
larly commend  their  many  years  in 
service  to  the  entire  Paterson  area 
community. 

Rose  and  Joseph  Palumbo  have 
achieved  in  their  lifetime  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  them.  It  is 
to  their  modesty  in  their  achieve- 
ments, their  outstanding  expertise  in 
their  chosen  field  of  endeavor,  the 
warmth  of  their  friendship  and  sincer- 
ity of  purpose  in  the  American  way  of 
life  that  I  Join  with  the  Nineteen 
Hearts  Society  in  seeking  this  national 
recognition  of  their  service  to  our  com- 
munity and  f ellowman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  especially  ap- 
preciative of  their  many  contributions 
to  the  quality  of  life  and  well-being  of 
our  citizeruTT.  For  their  personal  com- 
mitment and  lifetime  of  good  deeds  in 
service  to  our  people  we  do  indeed 
salute  two  outstanding  individuals, 
good  friends  and  great  Americans— the 
1985  Community  Service  Award  hon- 
orees  of  the  Nineteen  Hearts  Society 
of  the  Federation  of  Italian  Societies— 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Palumbo  and 
the  Honorable  Rose  Palumbo  of 
Totowa.  NJ.« 
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character  and  talents,  but  his  past 
service  record  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  further  demonstrates  his 
sacrifice  and  love  for  our  country. 
Colonel  Davidson's  28  years  of  service 
in  the  Air  Force  includes  49  U.8. 
awards,  foreign  awards,  and  decora- 
tions. During  his  service  as  a  combat 
pilot  in  World  War  II  and  Vietnam. 
Colonel  Davidson  flew  87  combat  mis- 
sions, having  his  aircraft  damaged  by 
enemy  fire  during  30  of  those  mis- 
sions. 

Colonel  Davidson's  commitment  to 
the  United  States  continued  while  he 
served  6  years  in  exploration  of  the 
North  Polar  Basin,  and.  along  with 
Admiral  Byrd  and  Admiral  Peary,  is  a 
member  of  the  world  renowned  Ex- 
plorers Club.  One  of  Colonel  David- 
son's most  impressive  experiences  is 
his  command  of  the  construction  and 
testing  of  a  $1  billion  chain  of  radar 
stations  across  3,000  miles  of  arctic 
wasteland,  from  Alaska  to  Greenland. 
Before  Colonel  Davidson  was  put  on 
the  Job,  the  construction  of  these 
early  warning  radar  stations  was  con- 
sidered impossible.  Now,  however,  due 
to  Colonel  Davidson's  efforts,  these 
stations  have  been  completed  and  are 
operating  to  protect  our  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  honor  an  individual  who 
perfectly  demonstrates  the  American 
spirit  of  adventure,  love  of  country, 
and  unselfishness.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
proudly  designate  Col.  Ross  Davidson 
as  honorary  mayor  and  honorary  con- 
gressman of  Quintette,  CA.* 


COL.  ROSS  DAVIDSON  HONORED 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OPCAUPOBKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  announce  the  desig- 
nation of  Col.  Ross  Davidson  as  honor- 
ary mayor  and  honorary  member  of 
congress  of  Quintette,  CA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Colonel  Davidson  has  played  an  in- 
strumental role  in  the  development  of 
Quintette.  He  has  resided  In  Quintette 
for  the  past  30  years  during  which 
time  he  served  as  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Quintette  Service  District. 
Through  Colonel  Davidson's  vital  serv- 
ice.  Quintette  has  become  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  beautiful  and  treasured 
towns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  does  Colonel 
Davidson's  record  of  achievements  in 
the  town  of  Quintette  demonstrate  his 


LEGISLATION  TO  REDUCE  USE 
OF  LEAD  IN  GASOLINE 

HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEHENSON 

OPCAUPORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 
•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  biU  that 
will  help  reduce  the  serious  environ- 
mental pollution  caused  by  leaded  gas- 
oline. 

The  bill  has  two  parts.  The  first 
would  require  that  leaded  gasoline  be 
sold  for  at  least  as  much  as  unleaded 
gasoline,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
price  incentive  for  "fuel  switching"— 
the  deliberate  use  of  leaded  gasoline  in 
cars  designed  for  unleaded  gasoline. 
The  second  would  codify  a  90-percent 
reduction  in  the  lead  content  of  gaso- 
line by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Together,  these  two  steps  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  a  major  improve- 
ment in  air  quality.  Enactment  of  the 
bill  will  result  almost  immediately  in  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  use  of  leaded  gaso- 
line, followed  soon  after  by  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  lead  con- 
tained in  each  gallon  of  the  leaded- 
gasoline  that  would  continue  to  be 
used. 
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The  use  of  lead  in  gasoline  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  because  of  the  terrible 
damage  lead  does  to  htmian  health. 
Exposure  to  lead— 80  percent  of  which 
comes  from  automobile  exhausts- 
causes  higher  incidences  of  mental  re- 
tardation, anemia,  and  kidney  damage, 
particularly  in  children.  Furthermore, 
leaded  gasoline  contains  ethylene  di- 
bromide  [EDBl.  a  potent  carcinogen 
which  is  added  to  prevent  buildup  of 
lead  deposits  inside  automobile  en- 
gines. The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  [EPA]  has  estimated  that 
300,000  pounds  of  unbumed  EDB  are 
emitted  annually  from  the  tailpipes  of 
cars  using  leaded  gasoline,  and  that 
persons  living  or  working  near  gas  sta- 
tions and  refineries  are  therefore  ex- 
posed to  potentially  dangerous  concen- 
trations of  evaporated  EDB  in  the  air. 
And  newly  developed  information  Just 
announced  by  the  EIPA  shows  a  rela- 
tionship between  elevated  blood  lead 
levels  and  high  blood  pressure,  an  im- 
portant new  reason  to  reduce  the  lead 
in  our  environment. 

This  bill  complements  the  regulation 
issued  on  March  4  by  the  EPA  requir- 
ing a  similar  reduction  in  the  lead  con- 
tent of  leaded  gasoline.  Although  this 
recent  EPA  action  was  welcome,  the 
history  of  this  issue  suggests  that  con- 
gressional intervention  would  be  well 
advised.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  serious  health  conse- 
quences of  excessive  lead  emissions, 
the  EPA  took  far  too  long  to  issue  the 
new  regulation. 

More  importantly,  the  EPA  regula- 
tion does  not  even  address  the  prob- 
lem of  fuel  switching.  An  estimated  12 
to  20  percent  of  all  motorists  use 
leaded  gas  in  cars  designed  for  unlead- 
ed gas  only,  because  leaded  is  about  7 
cents  per  gallon  cheaper  at  the  pump. 
Use  of  leaded  gasoline  in  these  cars  de- 
stroys the  catalytic  converters  that 
reduce  emissions  of  other  harmful  pol- 
lutants, making  such  cars  even  worse 
polluters  than  those  designed  to  use 
leaded  gasoline  without  converters. 
One  estimate  projects  that,  by  1990, 
this  deliberate  fuel  switching  will 
result  in  20  percent  more  emissions  of 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide 
than  would  be  the  case  if  everyone 
with  a  catalytic  converter  burned  un- 
leaded gasoline. 

Because  this  problem  is  not  dealt 
with  in  the  EPA  proposal,  the  first 
part  of  this  bill  is  needed  to  eliminate 
the  price  incentive  for  fuel  switching 
and  would  do  so  within  90  days.  This 
part  would  require  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers to  charge  at  least  as  much  for 
leaded  gasoline  as  they  do  for  regular 
unleaded  gasoline,  resulting  in  an 
almost  Immediate  sharp  drop  in  the 
use  of  leaded  gasoline.  Eliminating  the 
price  advantage  for  leaded  gasoline 
will  also  make  it  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  for  car  owners  to  use  unleaded 
gas.    because    lead    inevitably    fouls 
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spark  splugs,  making  more  frequent 
tuneups  necessary. 

The  second  paxt  of  this  bill  would 
codify  the  90-j>ercent  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  lead  used  in  leaded  gasoline 
by  January  1. 1986,  as  recently  ordered 
by  the  EPA.  Although  it  is  frequently 
claimed  that  certain  older  cars  require 
leaded  gasoline  to  prevent  valve  wear, 
they  can  safely  use  gasoline  with  0.1 
grams  of  lead  per  gallon,  as  allowed  by 
the  bill:  according  to  studies  conduct- 
ed by  the  EPA.  there  will  be  no 
damage  to  these  autos.  In  fact,  new 
evidence  suggests  any  car  can  use  un- 
leaded gas  without  damage,  even  those 
cars  designed  for  leaded  gas. 

By  removing  the  economic  incentive 
for  fuel  switching  and  by  reducing 
drastically  the  lead  in  the  remaining 
leaded  gasoline  that  would  be  used,  we 
can  make  tremendous  progress  toward 
cleaner,  healthier  air.  This  bill  would 
begin  that  process  by  producing  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  even  more  improvement  by 
1988.  The  problem  has  been  studied 
and  debated  for  years,  and  now  it  is 
time  to  act.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  sponsoring  this  impor- 
tant legislation.* 


FOURTH      DISTRICT      CONGRES- 
SIONAL STUDENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  msiAiiA 

HI  THC  HOUSX  OP  RKPRXSKIfTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Bfr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  welcome  the  following 
members  of  the  Fourth  District  Con- 
gressional Student  Program  from  Indi- 
ana, to  Washington.  DC.  this  week: 
Deb  Kless,  Bellmont  High  School:  Sue 
Ann  Kahlenbeck.  Huntington  North 
High  School:  JUl  Sullivan.  Bishop 
Dwenger  High  School:  Mindy  Hoffer, 
New  Haven  High  School:  Scott  Dan- 
iels. Jay  County  High  School:  Tim 
Bassett.  DeKalb  High  School.  Mary 
Lynn  Kohrman.  Elmhurst  High 
School:  Scott  Wise.  Westview  High 
School:  Randall  Redman.  Howe  Mili- 
tary Academy:  Clarice  Kae  McBflllan. 
Southern  Wells  High  School:  Oretch- 
en  Matz.  Wayne  High  School:  Court- 
ney Stillman.  Homestead  High  School: 
Stacie  Dee  Schrader.  Columbia  City 
Joint  High  School:  Frank  E.  Weller. 
Garrett  High  School:  Julie  Myers. 
Carroll  High  School:  Stephen  M. 
Wallen.  Paul  Harding  High  School. 
Brian  Thornton.  Churubusco  High 
School:  Daniel  Grossman.  Lakeland 
High  School.  Troy  Chapman.  East 
Noble  High  School;  Lee  Ann  Lantz, 
Freemont  High  School:  Christopher  C. 
Zenk,  Eastside  High  School:  Nelson 
Schuman,  Whitko  High  School:  Ron 
Yoder,  West  Noble  High  School: 
Shelly  Freck,  Hamilton  Community 
Schools:  William  Kelly  Small,  South 
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Side  High  School:  Ann  Link.  Bluffton 
High  School:  Deborah  Geer.  Angola 
High  School:  Candace  Aplin.  Prarie 
Heights  Community  High  School:  Jill 
Stanley.  Concordia  Lutheran  High 
School:  David  Stieglitz.  Woodlan  High 
School:  Robin  Roe.  Adams  Central 
High  School:  John  Kruse.  South 
Adams  High  School:  Robert  Earl.  Leo 
Junior /Senior  High  School:  Donald  C. 
Bradley,  Norwell  High  School:  Colleen 
Coonrod,  Heritage  High  School:  Aiuu-- 
ene  Holt,  Northrop  High  School:  Cath- 
leen  S.  Sullivan.  Bishop  Luere  High 
School:  Victoria  KUgore.  North  Side 
High  School:  Doug  Roth.  Fort  Wajrne 
Christian  School:  Michelle  Liston. 
Black  Hawk  Christian  School:  Jeff 
Brown.  Huntington  Catholic  High 
School:  Nichole  Poignard.  Snider  High 
School:  and  special  thanks  to  chaper- 
ones  Marvin  and  Gretna  Morgan  of 
Churubusco  and  Delaln  Wright  of 
Fort  Wasnie. 

Each  year  every  high  school  in  my 
district  has  the  opportunity  to  select 
one  student  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. A  nonpartisan  board  of  directors 
chooses  the  participant  out  of  niuner- 
ous  applicants.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
these  students  and  commend  their 
spirit  and  zeal.  Throughout  this  week 
they  will  have  occasion  to  view  the 
Government  in  action  by  observing 
many  aspects  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. They  will  have  opportunities  to 
see  each  of  the  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment function  independently  as 
well  as  in  accordance  with  one  an- 
other. 

My  special  thanks  to  Senators  Rich- 
ard LuGAR  and  Dah  Quatle  and  my 
colleagues  Henry  Hyde.  Hank  Brown. 
Bill  Nelson.  Ron  Wyden.  Steve  Gun- 
DERSON.  Lee  Hamilton,  and  Paul 
Henry  for  their  cooperation  in  meet- 
ing with  these  fine  young  people. 

The  week  in  which  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict Congressional  students  are  in 
Washington  is  one  of  my  favorite 
weeks  of  the  year.  It  is  exciting,  as 
well  as  fun  to  associate  with  these  stu- 
dents and  feel  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  Con- 
gressional Student  Program  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  these  out- 
standing young  men  and  women  to  ex- 
plore Washington.  DC  and  discover 
the  city  both  at  work  and  at  leisure. 
They  will  be  able  to  frequent  the  won- 
derous  sites  in  and  around  this  cele- 
brated city  as  well  as  observe  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  this  great  coun- 
try in  their  natural  habitat.  I  hope 
that  participation  in  this  program  will 
foster  their  active  participation  in 
Government  and  civic  service  in  the 
future. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  delight 
that  I  welcome  these  students  to  our 
Nation's  Capitol.* 
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AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  AND  THE 
CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  JOIN 
HANDS  TO  PROVIDE  TRANS- 
PLANTATION SERVICES  TO 
NATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 
•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  March  13. 1985.  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  and  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  signed  an  agreement  which  will 
have  profound  effect  on  the  process  of 
obtaining  humsui  tissues  for  transplan- 
tation to  patients  across  the  Nation. 

Simply  put.  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
which  currently  works  with  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  transporting  human  blood  in  emer- 
gency situations,  and  in  providing  dis- 
aster relief,  now  has  undertaken  to 
assist  also  in  transporting  American 
Red  Cross  personnel  to  sites  where 
donor  tissues  are  available,  and  after 
these  tissues  are  obtained,  transport- 
ing them  to  locations  where  patients 
are  in  need  of  them. 

Also,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  wIU  col- 
laborate with  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  a  number  of  educational  programs 
to  inform  the  American  public  about 
the  need  for.  and  the  uses  of,  tissues 
and  vital  organs  and  also  will  encour- 
age and  support  the  concept  of  con- 
sent for  donation. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  enormous 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  medi- 
cal research  which  now  permit  the 
transplantation  of  organs  and  tissues 
from  one  human  to  another:  and  we 
are  also  aware  that  there  has  been 
considerable  difficulty  in  increasing 
the  donor  pool,  in  locating  donors  in 
individual  cases  where  patients  need 
such  organs,  and  the  rapid  transporta- 
tion of  such  materials. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  this  new 
agreement  which  is  at  the  very  leading 
edge  of  providing  such  services  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  Both  organiza- 
tions have  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  service,  and  this  is  Just  an- 
other step  forward  to  improving  the 
health  of  our  citizens. 

At  the  signing  ceremony,  Richard  F. 
Schubert,  president  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  indicated  his  great  pleasure 
that  the  agreement  had  been  signed, 
and  indicated  that  the  American  Red 
Cross  would  be  pressing  forward  Just 
as  swiftly  as  possible  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  new  arrangements. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  long 
been  recognized  for  its  work  in  war 
relief  and  disaster  relief,  but  is  lesser 
known  in  its  remarkable  work  in  the 
area  of  blood  donation  programs,  the 
processing  of  blood,  plasma,  plasma 
derivatives,  and  other  blood  products. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  American 
Red  Cross  coUected  6.095.689  units  of 
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blood  in  its  57  regions  across  the  coun- 
try, and  distributed  blood  and  blood 
products  to  approximately  4.400  hospi- 
tals and  clinics  across  the  Nation. 

Now  the  American  Red  Cross  is  be- 
coming deeply  involved  in  research  on 
tissues  and  organ  banking  services 
needed  for  transplantation  programs. 
Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  conducts  valuable 
research  in  other  areas.  Including 
transfusion-transmissible  diseases 

such  as  hepatitis  and  cytomegalovirus 
infections,  and  is  making  research  ad- 
vances in  plasma  protein  research. 
The  American  Red  Cross  has  also  ini- 
tiated studies  of  viral  factors  associat- 
ed with  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  [AIDSl. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  has  had  an  extraordinary 
history.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  is  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  in 
Montgomery.  AL.  My  coUeagues  may 
not  be  aware  that  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
performs  in  excess  of  85  percent  of  all 
of  the  air  search  and  rescues  each  year 
in  this  coimtry  at  the  request  of  the 
Air  Force.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol's  emer- 
gency services  mission  also  includes 
civil  defense  and  disaster  relief  oper- 
ations in  support  of  local.  State.  Fed- 
eral, and  other  national  emergency 
services  organizations.  All  of  these 
services  are  done  by  the  all  volunteer 
Civil  Air  Patrol  members.  Duringl983. 
the  CivU  Air  Patrol  flew  16,725  hours 
on  17.745  Air  Force  authorized  search 
and  rescue  missions,  and  was  credited 
with  locating  1,074  search  objectives 
and  saving  154  lives. 

Also,  many  of  my  colleagues  will  not 
know  that  there  are  26,104  cadets  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  18,  and 
41.669  senior  members  over  the  age  of 
18.  in  the  program.  It  was  my  pleasure 
last  Wednesday  to  be  visited  by  several 
of  the  key  individuals  involved  in  this 
new  agreement,  including  Brig.  Gen. 
William  B.  Cass,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
national  commander;  CoL  John  T. 
Massingale,  U.S.  Air  Force,  who  is  the 
executive  director;  Thomas  A.  Hand- 
ley,  legal  counsel  to  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  who  is  located  at  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base  in  Montgomerjr;  Col.  Hol- 
land E.  Wiegant.  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islative Liaison  Committee  for  nation- 
al headquarters  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol: 
as  weU  as  Harold  T.  Meryman,  MJ3.. 
assistant  director  and  head,  Cryo  Lab- 
oratory/Bethesda.  American  Red 
Cross:  and  Barbara  McKeever  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.* 


SHAMROCK  SUMMIT 

HON.  SAAfGEJDENSON 

OP  comfscncnT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1985 
•  Mr.    GEJDENSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
only  yesterday.  President  Reagan  was 
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in  Canada  for  a  series  of  meetings 
with  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney.  The  so  called  Shamro^ 
Summit  encompassed  several  signlfl- 
cant  Issues  of  the  day.  including  the 
pressing  one  of  acid  rain  control. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  the  problem  of  acid 
rain  worsens  as  we  speak.  Yet.  while 
Canada  has  recently  taken  direct 
action  with  a  new  10-point  plan  for  re- 
ducing acid  rain,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration continues  to  stall. 

Canada,  and  its  conservative  govern- 
ment, are  to  be  applauded  for  their 
recent  attack  on  acid  rain.  Their  pro- 
gram calls  for  a  50-percent  reduction 
of  sulfur  dioxide  by  1994.  It  also  sets 
new  tough  auto  standards  which  will 
reduce  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  by  45 
percent  in  new  1988  model  cars.  The 
Canadian  Government  will  further 
provide  $150  million  in  financial  assist- 
ance to  indust^  in  its  Federal-Provin- 
cial Acid  Rain  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  in.  the 
time  to  act  is  now.  We  need  only  look 
to  West  Germany  to  see  what  could 
happen  to  us  if  we  wait  too  long.  The 
West  German  Government's  "1984 
Forest  Damage  Survey"  reports  that 
in  1982  8  percent  of  its  forests  showed 
visible  signs  of  damage.  In  1983.  the 
damage  covered  34  percent  of  West 
German  forestation.  and  by  1984  it 
covered  a  full  50  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration's 
indifference  must  stop.  Appointing 
special  envosrs  to  do  still  more  studies 
on  this  issue  won't  solve  the  problem. 
In  fact,  a  senior  administration  official 
reiterated  yesterday  that  the  so-caUed 
agreement  reached  at  the  Shamrock 
Summit  represents  no  change  in  the 
administration's  position.  Indeed  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  was  more  blarney  than 
shamrock  in  the  summit  meeting. 

I  stand  here  today  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  his  position  on  acid 
rain.  Recently.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  intro- 
duced with  17  other  Members  of  the 
New  England  delegation  the  toughest 
add  rain  bill  ever  to  be  put  before  the 
Congress.  H.R.  1039  mandates  a  12- 
million-ton  reduction' ita  sulfur  dioxide 
and  a  4-inillion-ton  reduction  in  nitro- 
gen oxide.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  unique  State-by-State  cost 
sharing  program  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  such  a  program.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we've  made  the  called-for  finance  cata- 
promises  in  this  bill;  now  let's  see 
some  real  response  from  the  adminis- 
tration before  it's  too  late.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  POMPTON  LAKES  FIRST 
AID  SQUAD.  INC.  OP  NEW 
JERSEY  UPON  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  ITS  POUNDING 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mW  JKRSKY 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
March  23.  the  residents  of  Pompton 
Lakes  and  Riverdale  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  State  of  New  Jersey, 
will  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  their  emergency  first- 
aid  medical  services— the  Pompton 
Lakes  First  Aid  Squad.  Inc.  I  know 
that  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  will  want  to  Join  with  me 
in  extending  our  warmest  greetings 
and  felicitations  to  the  members  of 
this  most  esteemed  volunteer  organi- 
zation for  their  outstanding  public 
service  to  our  people. 

At  the  outset  let  me  commend  to 
you  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Pompton  Lakes  First  Aid  Squad.  Inc.. 
whose  standards  of  excellence  in  dedi- 
cated, unselfish  service  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  people  during  the  past 
half  century  have  truly  enriched  our 
community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  founding  and  orga- 
nization of  Pompton  Lakes  First  Aid 
Squad.  Inc.,  required  the  foresight, 
diligence  and  hard  work  of  many, 
many  people  in  devising  a  program 
and  seeking  full  citizen  participation 
and  the  benevolence  of  community 
leaders  and  distinguished  citizens. 
With  your  i}ermission,  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  our  historic 
Journal  of  Congress  a  brief  history  of 
this  dynamic  and  energetic  squad  of 
emergency  medical  technicians  dedi- 
cated to  accommodating  the  unexpect- 
ed and  tragic  circumstances  of  illness 
and  accidents  that  may  befall  our 
human  resources.  Its  history  is  pre- 
faced with  the  profound  statement: 
"•  •  •  The  entire  sum  of  existence  is 
the  magic  of  being  needed  by  Just  one 
person.  *  *  *"  by  Putnam  and  reads,  as 
follows: 

Pompton  Lakes  aito  Rivbumu  Fdist  Aid 
Squad 

trx  entirx  sum  of  kxistxmcx  is  the  maoic 

OP  BKINO  NKEDBS  SY  JUST  OlfK  PBtSON 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1935.  a  committee  of 
seven  men,  recognizing  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate ambulance  service  in  our  area,  started 
the  movement  towards  the  purchase  of  an 
ambulance  to  be  operated  by  trained  First 
Aiders. 

A  donation  of  $1,000  was  received  from  a 
local  resident  to  kick  off  a  fund  drive.  An 
exhibition  bout,  given  by  Joe  Louis,  Heavy- 
weight Champion  of  the  World,  who  was  in 
training  in  Pompton  Lakes,  realized  an  addi- 
tional $3,620,  enabling  the  purchase  of  a 
new  Packard  ambulance  in  May  1935. 

Drawing  members  from  the  area  it  would 
serve,  the  Squad  was  incorporated  on  June 
10.^935.  The  new  ambulance  was  put  into 
■ervlce  on  July  4,  1935  and  since  that  time. 
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around  the  clock  Emergency  First  Aid  serv- 
ice has  been  provided. 

The  Squad  headquarters  is  now  located  at 
the  comer  of  Ramapo  Avenue  and  Hersh- 
f  ield  Park  Place  in  Pompton  Lakes. 

Today  the  Squad  serves  the  communities 
of  Pompton  Lakes  and  Riverdale.  We  are 
proud  to  be  known  as  the  'Parent  Squad'  to 
the  areas  once  served.  Tri-Boro.  Wayne, 
West  Mllford,  Ringwood.  Pequannock,  Lin- 
coln Park.  Oakland  and  Wanaque,  who  as 
the  need  arose,  formed  their  own  Squads. 
We  still  count  in  our  membership  many  resi- 
dents of  these  same  towns. 

We  have  answered  38.050  calls  for  assist- 
ance since  1935.  In  the  last  ten  years  we 
have  averaged  1,170  calls  per  year  and  trav- 
eled 187,000  miles,  a  distance  equal  to  about 
seven  trips  around  the  world.  In  this,  our 
first  fifty  years  of  existence,  we  have  pur- 
chased 26  new  ambulances  and  the  latest  in 
first  aid  equipment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
communities  we  serve. 

Our  members  must  meet  all  State  training 
requirements.  All  members  are  fully  trained 
in  Basic  and  Advanced  First  Aid,  Cardiopul- 
monary Resuscitation,  Mechanical  Aids  to 
ResusciUtion,  Emergency  Childbirth,  Extri- 
cation and  Defensive  Driving.  A  growing 
number  of  members  have  already  qualified 
or  are  currently  qualifying  for  certification 
as  Emergency  Medical  Technicians. 

We  provide  the  following  free  services  to 
all  residents  of  Pompton  Lakes  and  River- 
dale, at  home,  in  Hospitals,  Convalescent 
Homes,  Nursing  Homes  or  other  medical  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  visitors  to  our  commu- 
nities: 

24  hour,  7  day  per  week,  365  day  per  year 
Emergency  Medical  Assistance  and  trans- 
portation. 

Nonemergency  ambulance  transportation, 
when  necessary,  to  and  from  Hospitals, 
Nursing  Homes.  Convalescent  Homes  and 
Doctors'  offices,  locally,  to  surrounding 
communities  and,  with  sufficient  notice,  to 
almost  anyplace  in  the  Eastern  United 
States;  and 

Use  of  Recuperative  Ek]uipment.  Including 
Hospital  Beds.  Wheel  Chairs.  Home  Oxygen 
Units  and  Oxygen,  talkers.  Canes  and 
Crutches,  for  as  long  as  is  needed. 

In  addition,  the  Squad  covers  all  local 
events  and  public  affairs  when  requested, 
offers  free  lectures  to  local  groups  and  civic 
organizations  and  conducts  First  Aid  train- 
ing for  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  Police  and  Fire 
Departments.  Municipal  Employees  and  in- 
terested lay  persons. 

We  look  back  on  our  many  years  of  service 
with  pride.  We  look  ahead  to  our  next  Fifty 
Years  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  since  1935  and  know 
that  the  coming  years  will  see  a  continu- 
ation of  our  dedication  and  growth  for  the 
welfare  of  the  residents  of  Pompton  Lakes 
and  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  this  noteworthy  event  to 
your  attention  and  seek  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  unselfish  dedicated 
public  rescue  and  lifesaving  efforts  of 
the  Pompton  Lakes  First  Aid  Squad. 
As  they  celebrate  the  50th  Anniversa- 
ry of  their  founding,  let  the  record 
also  show  that  we  extend  our  Nation's 
deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
the  quality  of  their  emergency  medical 
services.  We  do  indeed  salute  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Pompton  Lakes 
First  Aid  Squad  upon  the  celebration 
of  their  Golden  Anniversary.  Heartiest 
congratulations,  fellow  citizens.* 


March  19.  1985 

GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 


March  19,  1985 

A  FAIR  OFFER  ON  NICARAGUA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  19.  19SS 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  celebrated  its  73d 
anniversary  with  the  theme  "Reach 
Wider  Still." 

Juliette  Gordon  Low  organized  the 
first  group  of  girls  on  March  12.  1912. 
in  Savannah,  GA.  Since  then,  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  become  the  largest  voluntary 
organization  for  girls  in  the  world. 

Girl  Scouting  is  a  continuous  adven- 
ture in  learning  that  offers  girls  a 
broad  range  of  activities  which  address 
both  their  current  interests  and  their 
future  roles  as  women.  It  is  open  to  all 
girls  ages  5  to  17— kindergarten 
through  grade  12— who  subscribe  to 
the  ideals  as  stated  in  the  Girl  Scout 
Promise  and  Law.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 3  million  members  in  five  pro- 
gram levels:  Daisy  Girl  Scouts,  age  5; 
Brownie  Girl  Scouts,  ages  6  to  8; 
Junior  Girl  Scouts,  ages  9  to  11.  Ca- 
dette  Girl  Scouts,  ages  12  to  14;  and 
Senior  Girl  Scouts,  ages  14  to  17. 

On  October  1.  1984.  Girl  Scout  mem- 
bership was  extended  to  5  year  olds  in 
the  Daisy  Girl  Scouts.  This  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  changes  over  the 
past  10  years  that  have  added  a  con- 
temporary flavor  to  the  Girl  Scouts' 
traditional  values.  "It  seemed  a  logical 
step  for  us  and  of  critical  importance 
for  the  American  family.  When  you 
look  at  all  the  single-parent  house- 
holds, the  Girl  Scouts  can  be  almost 
indispensable,"  said  Frances  Hessel- 
bein.  the  Girl  Scouts'  national  execu- 
tive director. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky,  the 
Girl  Scouts  continue  to  be  active.  The 
Kentucklana  Girl  Scout  Council  serves 
over  25,000  girls  in  the  western  part  of 
Kentucky.  During  the  past  year  the 
following  members  of  the  Council  re- 
ceived the  Girl  Scout  Gold  Award, 
Girl  Scouting's  highest  award:  Ann 
Robertson,  Debbie  Ciilver,  Beth  Frei- 
bert,  Susan  Camillie  Hamed.  Holly 
Hatfield,  Tina  Kenney.  KeUey  Mul- 
laney.  Sally  Scott,  Kellie  Stark.  Jenni- 
fer Starks.  Carle  Lynette  Tur.  Rosa- 
lind Whitlock.  Karen  Ann  Baechle. 
Amy  Boyd.  Amy  Chinn,  Andrea  Marie 
Wagner,  and  Frances  Wamock. 

I  am  proud  of  all  the  Girl  Scouts  in 
the  Kentucklana  Girl  Scout  Council 
and  I  want  to  take  this  time  to  wish 
them  continued  success  in  all  their 
future  endeavors. 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP  WISCOHEIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
don't  agree  with  the  administration's 
efforts  to  get  $14  million  more  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Contras,  I  do  agree  most 
strongly  that  recent  suggestions  for  a 
cease-fire  and  exploratory  talks  be- 
tween both  sides  under  the  auspices  of 
the  bishops  is  a  legitimate  offer  made 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Sandinistas. 
It  should  be  pursued. 

I  echo  the  question  asked  in  a  recent 
Washington  Post  editorial— if  anyone 
in  Managua  is  listening— "Why  not?". 

This  proposal  could  be  a  good  first 
step  to  wind  down  the  fighting  and 
reach  a  "civilized  solution"  that  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  deserve. 

I  conunend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  17, 19851 
A  Fair  Oppex  to  the  Sandinistas 

The  Sandinistas  claim  the  crisU  in  Nicara- 
gua arises  from  their  conflict  with  the 
United  States.  This  Is  not  so.  It  arises  in  the 
first  instance  from  their  conflict  with  their 
fellow  citizens,  especially  with  the  demo- 
cratic people  who  fought  the  Somoza  dicta- 
torship, whose  leaders  served  the  Sandinis- 
tas In  the  early  period  and  who  turned 
against  the  Sandinistas  only  when  they 
found  the  democratic  promise  of  the  revolu- 
tion being  denied.  This  needs  to  be  under- 
stood in  order  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
offer  the  democrats  have  Just  made  to  the 
Idanagua  regime. 

The  offer  comes  from  a  newly,  finally  uni- 
fied group  including  the  political  opposition 
led  by  Arturo  Cruz  and  major  branches  of 
the  armed  resistance.  Its  essence  Is  a  propos- 
al for  a  unilatenU  cease-fire  by  the  contra* 
to  be  followed  by  a  political  dialogue  presid- 
ed over  by  the  bishops.  The  proposal  is.  in 
our  view,  entirely  fair  and  reasonable.  The 
Sandinistas  protest  the  war?  Here  is  an 
offer  to  stop  it.  How  must  they  pay?  Only 
by  Joining  ^  process  that  points  to  the  origi- 
nal goals  of  their  own  revolution.  Their  own 
man,  Daniel  Ortega,  can  remain  president 
as  the  process  unfolds.  The  proposal  offers 
more  than  a  chance  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion. It  lets  Nicaraguans  remove  their  fate 
from  foreign  hands  and  restore  it  to  Nicara- 
guan hands  alone. 

The  Sandinistas'  initial  response  to  the 
proposal  was  to  bar  Arturo  Cruz  from  re- 
turning to  Nicaragua  to  announce  it  and  to 
summon  some  of  Its  local  supporters  to  state 
security  headquarters  on  grounds  that  they 
were  participating  in  a  U.S.-sponsored  plot 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinlsta  government. 
Think  of  it:  An  offer  by  the  opposition  to 
put  down  arms  and  to  start  talking  about 
achieving  the  Sandinistas'  own  early  prom- 
ises is  disnUased  as  a  hostile  conspiracy. 

How  do  the  Sandinistas  intend  to  explain 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people  a  refusal  to  enter 
a  dialogue  on  such  a  reasonable  basis?  How 
can  any  other  Independent-minded  Latin 
country— must  that  exclude  Cuba?— fall  to 
support  this  proposal?  In  El  Salvador,  the 
government  accepted  a  dialogue  without 
even  getting  a  cease-fire  In  return.  The  gov- 
ernment In  Nicaragua  Is  being  offered  a 
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better  deal.   Perhaps  It  will  think  again 
before  delivering  a  final  rejection. 

And— the  inevitable  question— If  the  rejec- 
tion Is  final?  No  doubt  some  will  argue  that 
the  Sandinistas'  failure  to  take  the  offer  se- 
riously makes  American  support  of  the  con- 
tras unarguable.  The  drafters  of  the  Nicara- 
guan opposition  proposal,  however,  are 
shying  away  from  that  claim.  Desperately, 
they  are  making  a  "last  effort  to  grant  to 
our  country  a  dvUized  solution."* 


RECIDIVISM  RATES  DEMANDS 
SWIFT  ACTION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19. 1985 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  March  4.  1985,  New 
York  Times  and  the  March  4.  1985. 
Washington  Post  respectively. 

These  articles  highlight  the  results 
of  a  recent  Bureau  of  Justice  statistics 
study  which  revealed  some  startling 
statistics  on  recidivi^  rates  at  State 
prisons: 

Almost  84  percent  of  arriving  in- 
mates at  State  prisons  aroimd  the 
country  in  1979  were  repeat  offenders: 
Sixty-one  percent  had  been  impris- 
oned previously,  and  of  these,  nearly 
half  would  still  have  been  incarcerated 
for  earlier  crimes  had  they  served  the 
mn^vimiim  term  to  which  they  were 
sentenced. 

The  omnibtis  crime  control  legisla- 
tion passed  last  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  abolishes  parole  for  Federal 
crimes  and  a  system  of  fixed  sentences 
for  Federal  offenses  will  be  established 
in  late  1986.  I  hope,  in  light  of  the  re- 
lease of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  statis- 
tics' study,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
new   omnibus   Federal   crime  control 
law  wiU  be  used  as  a  model  for  swift 
enactment  of  parole,  pardon,  and  sen- 
tencing changes  for  State  offenses. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  4. 1985] 
EiGHTT-POua  Pbxcent  Repeat  Opperder 
Rate  Examined 
(By  Leslie  Maitland  Werner) 
Washington.  March  3.— Almost  84  percent 
of  arriving  inmates  at  state  prisons  around 
the  country  In  1979  were  repeat  offenders, 
according   to   a   study    conducted   by   the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  and  made  public 
today. 

The  study  reported  that  61  percent  had 
been  imprisoned  previously,  and  that  42  per- 
cent were  on  probation  or  parole  for  an  ear- 
lier conviction  at  the  time  they  entered 
prison.  About  28  percent  of  those  who  en- 
tered prison  would  still  have  been  jailed  for 
an  earlier  offense  had  they  served  the  maxi- 
mum term  to  which  they  were  sentenced. 

The  study  involved  interviews  with  a 
sample  of  inmates  nationwide. 

Another  report  on  crime,  released  today 
by  the  Elsenhower  Foundation,  says  that  vi- 
olence by  young  repeat  offenders  has 
become  more  frequent  and  more  serious.  It 
describes  street  crime  as  "a  form  of  slow  ri- 
oting" requiring  social  action  in  terms  of 
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economic  development,  youth  employment 
and  community  programs. 

deterrence  "did  not  WORK" 

The  authors  of  this  report,  "American  Vi- 
olence and  Public  Policy,"  maintain  that 
"deterrence  during  the  1970*8  through  more 
efficient  police,  courts  and  prisons  did  not 
work,  in  part  because  these  agencies  can 
merely  react  to  crime,  not  prevent  it." 

The  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics of  the  Justice  De(>artment  takes  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  placing  the  emphasis 
on  law  enforcement.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Stephen  S.  Trott,  who  beads  the 
department's  Criminal  Division,  said  the 
findings  Indicated  how  much  crime  could  be 
reduced  "If  criminals  actually  served  the  in- 
creased sentences  which  could  be  imposed 
under  present  law." 

"It  Is  particularly  disturbing."  he  said,  "to 
see  that  alx>ut  one-fourth  of  all  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  prisoners  studied  were 
committed  while  they  would  have  been  in 
prison  If  they  had  served  the  maximum  sen- 
tence." 

Steven  R.  Schleslnger,  director  of  the 
bureau,  said  the  study  raised  "serious  ques- 
tions" about  probation  and  parole  decisions. 
But  he  said  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
from  the  study  how  much  crime  might  be 
avoided  through  sentencing  policies. 

HE  REJECTS  that  CONCLUSION 

Lawrence  A.  Greenfeld.  the  statistician 
who  wrote  the  report,  rejected  the  Idea  that 
the  figures  Indicated  parole  had  been  a  fail- 
ure. The  study,  he  said  at  a  briefing  Friday, 
focused  only  on  those  who  returned  to 
prison.  "Half  did  not  return  to  prison."  be 
said 

Parole  for  Federal  crimes  Is  scheduled  to 
be  abolished  under  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984.  Under  the  act,  a 
system  of  fixed,  or  determinate,  sentences 
for  Federal  offenses  will  be  established  in 
late  1986.  eliminating  parole  for  new  offend- 
ers. 

The  study  of  state  inmates  showed  that 
most  repeat  offenses  occurred  shortly  after 
release  from  prison.  About  60  percent  of 
those  who  wiU  return  to  prison  in  20  years, 
it  found,  do  so  In  the  first  three  years. 

Age  was  a  significant  factor  in  the  rate  of 
return  to  prison,  according  to  the  study, 
with  the  youngest  released  prisoners  the 
most  likely  to  otMnmIt  new  crimes.  Almost  22 
percent  of  those  18  to  24  yean  of  age  return 
to  prison  within  a  year  of  release.  But  that 
figure  drops  to  12  percent  for  the  25-to-34- 
year-old  group;  to  7  percent  for  those  35  to 
44:  and  2  percent  for  those  older  than  45. 

Half  of  the  youngest  group  were  returned 
to  prison  within  seven  years,  but  only  12 
percent  of  those  in  the  oldest  category,  the 
study  found. 

The  study  also  found  that  repeat  offend- 
ers were  much  more  likely  than  first-time 
offenders  to  have  a  family  member  who  was 
imprisoned. 

The  general  rate  of  imprisonment  has 
been  Increasing  throughout  the  country, 
the  study  said.  In  1978.  for  example,  there 
were  7.2  court  commitments  to  prison  for 
every  10.000  adults.  But  that  fugure  climbed 
to  10.1  In  1983. 

"The  Increased  reliance  on  imprisonment 
is  not  simply  a  reflection  of  hardeniQg 
public  atUtudes,"  it  said.  "It  is  also  based 
upon  the  growing  body  of  knowledge  about 
criminal  careers  and  the  likelihood  that 
many  offenders  will  continue  to  commit 
crimes  after  they  are  released  from  prison." 
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This  IncresMd  rmte  Is  a  subject  slso  ad- 
dressed in  the  Eisenhower  Foundation 
study,  which  was  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  published  by  Tale  Universi- 
ty Press.  Amonc  Industrial  countries,  only 
South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
higher  rates  of  Imprisonment  than  the 
United  States,  the  book  says. 

The  study,  by  13  authorities,  is  a  15-year 
updating  of  a  1S«0  report  to  the  White 
House  by  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  known 
as  the  Elsenhower  Commission.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  President  Johnson  after  the  assassi- 
nations of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  The  Eisenhower  Foun- 
dation is  the  re-creation  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  commission. 

Lynn  A.  Curtis,  president  of  the  founda- 
tion, said.  "The  police  are  limited  In  what 
they  can  do  to  prevent  crime." 

"Inner  city  groups  can  organise  their 
neighborhoods  against  crime  because  resi- 
dents have  a  stake  In  their  own  turf."  Dr. 
Curtis  said.  "Such  crime  prevention  must  be 
used  not  as  an  end.  but  as  a  means  to  secure 
the  neighborhood  for  economic  develop- 
ment, minority  business,  housing  rehabilita- 
tion and  minority  youth  employment  This 
addresses  the  cause  of  crime." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  4.  19851 

Stodt  or  Stats  Pkison s  Finds  Riecioivism 

Rath  High  ih  1979 

(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 

About  four-fifths  of  the  persons  placed  in 
state  prisons  during  1979  were  repeat  of- 
fenders, and  40  percent  were  on  parole  or 
probation  when  they  went  back  behind  bars, 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  SUtistlcs  reported  in 
the  first  nationwide  study  of  iU  kind. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  group  had  been 
incarcerated  previously  as  adults.  Juveniles 
or  both,  according  to  the  study  released  yes- 
terday. Of  these,  nearly  half  (46  percent) 
would  still  have  been  incarcerated  for  earli- 
er crimes  If  they  had  served  the  maximum 
term  of  previous  sentences.  The  study  calls 
them  "avertable  recidivists." 

Of  those  who  had  never  been  In  prison.  60 
percent  had  at  least  one  previous  conviction 
for  a  criminal  offense. 

"These  findings  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  impact  of  probation  and  parole 
decisions  on  public  safety,  and  create  a  chal- 
lenge for  those  who  set  sentences  and  shape 
sentencing  policy."  bureau  director  Steven 
R.  Schleslnger  said  in  a  statement  accompa- 
nying the  report  The  bureau  Is  a  Justice 
Department  agency. 

The  report  is  baaed  on  interviews  with  a 
nationwide  sample  of  5,357  inmates,  repre- 
senting 153.000  men  admitted  to  sUte  pris- 
ons In  1979.  Previous  studies  of  repeat  of- 
fenders in  prison  have  focused  on  individual 
communities  and  relied  primarily  on  police 
records  rather  than  on  interviews  with  of- 
fenders, officials  said. 

Among  other  findings: 

Half  the  Inmates  released  from  state  pris- 
ons return  within  30  years,  with  most  within 
the  first  to  third  year. 

Offenders  committing  robberies,  burgla- 
ries or  auto  thefts  were  returning  more  rap- 
idly than  those  committing  violent  crimes 
sucn  as  murder,  rape  and  assault. 

The  younger  the  prisoners  were  at  release, 
the  higher  the  rate  of  those  returning 
within  the  first  year.  Of  those  between  ages 
18  and  34  upon  release,  22  percent  returned 
to  prison  within  a  year.  The  percentage  of 
returnees  dropped  sharply  for  those  older 
than  that  group. 
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Half  of  the  repeat  offenders  had  four  or 
more  prior  sentences  of  probation.  Jail  or 
prison.  About  one  in  nine  had  more  than  10 
prior  convictions. 

The  report  Is  not  an  attack  on  parole  and 
probation,  bureau  officials  said. 

The  study  underlines  the  logic  of  the  Jus- 
tice system."  said  Lawrence  Oreenfeld.  di- 
rector of  correctional  sUtistlcs.  "To  get  to 
prison  as  a  first  timer,  you  have  to  commit  a 
very  serious  crime.  Conversely,  to  get  to 
prison  with  a  less  serious  offense,  you  are 
likely  to  be  a  recidivtot." 

The  findings  have  Implications  for  early- 
release  programs  around  the  country,  he 
said.  "It  may  be  that  the  people  being  re- 
leased [often  those  classified  as  nonviolent] 
are  those  most  likely  to  be  coming  right 
back  in  again  .  .  .  We  need  to  know  more 
about  behavior  and  what  characteristics  are 
linked  to  early  failure." 

An  update  of  a  second  study  by  12  promi- 
nent university  experts  found  that  violence 
In  America  has  risen  since  the  group's  1969 
study.  Reuter  reported. 

"The  federal  government's  policy  of  deter- 
rence during  the  1970's.  through  more  effi- 
cient police  hardware  and  more  efficient 
police,  courts  and  prisons,  simply  did  not 
work."  said  the  report  by  a  White  House 
commission  chaired  by  Milton  Elsenhower. 

The  level  of  crime  In  the  United  States  re- 
mains astronomical  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  Industrialised  democracies."  it 


THE  QUEENS  JEWISH  CENTER 
HONORS  RUTH  AND  LEON 
WHiDES  AT  ITS  42D  ANNUAL 
DINNER 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  nw  TOKK 

m  THE  HOOSK  OP  RKFRESEIfTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  19.  19SS 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Ur.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
extend  warm  (x>ngratulatlons  to  Rabbi 
Joseph  Grunblat  and  to  the  entire 
membership  of  tb«  Queens  Jewish 
Center  on  the  occasion  of  its  42d 
annual  dinner,  on  Sunday,  March  17, 
1985. 

In  addition  to  marking  yet  another 
milestone  in  the  history  of  this  syna- 
gogue, the  event  will  also  pay  tribute 
to  Ruth  and  Leon  Wildes,  devoted 
members  and  builders  of  the  Queens 
Jewish  Center.  Their  exemplary  lead- 
ership and  commitment,  both  within 
the  congregation  and  beyond,  have 
earned  them  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
the  entire  community. 

As  a  past  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Queens  Jewish 
Center.  Leon  WUdes  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  this  outstanding  insti- 
tution as  an  active  center  of  learning 
and  worship,  responsive  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing spiritual  and  cultural  needs  of 
the  thriving  Jewish  conununity  of 
Forest  Hills.  NT. 

Similarly,  Ruth  Wildes  has  contrib- 
uted inuneasurably  to  strengthening 
and  furthering  the  ideals  and  values 
that  have  become  the  cornerstones  of 
this  congregation,  which  her  father 
helped  found. 
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On  a  personal  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  acknowledge  the  benevolence 
and  generosity  of  my  friend.  Leon 
Wildes.  Less  than  2  years  ago.  when  I 
was  called  upon  to  intercede  on  behalf 
of  two  Iranian  Jewish  brothers  who 
sought  asylum  in  our  country,  I  was 
privileged  to  join  forces  with  Mr. 
Wildes  in  helping  them  realize  their 
dream.  As  a  noted  attorney  specializ- 
ing in  immigration  law,  Mr.  Wildes  dis- 
played the  highest  level  of  concern 
and  compassion  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  these  young  men.  and  se- 
cured for  them  the  freedom  they  so 
desperately  desired. 

Mr.  Wildes  has  been  the  champion 
of  human  rights  in  nimierous  immigra- 
tion cases.  He  successfully  fought 
Nixon  administration  officials  who 
were  trying  to  deport  former  Beatle 
John  Lennon.  and  won  this  celebrated 
case  In  1976.  after  5-year  battle.  Tears 
later,  he  learned  that  the  officials  had 
attempted  to  deport  Lennon  as  a  polit- 
ical vendetta  because  of  the  former 
Seattle's  anti-Vietnam  War  stance. 
During  the  Iranian  revolution.  Mr. 
Wildes  obtained  visas  for  more  than 
300  Iranian  students  seeking  asylum  in 
the  United  States.  His  brilliance  and 
humanltarianism  have  saved  the  lives 
of  scores  of  people  facing  uncertainty 
or  death  abroad. 

Thus,  it  is  my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  me  in  saluting 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Queens 
Jewish  Center,  and  its  distinguished 
spiritual  leader.  Rabbi  Joseph  Grun- 
blat. and  to  wish  a  hearty  mazal  tov  to 
Ruth  and  Leon  Wildes,  who  have  de- 
servedly been  chosen  as  guests  of 
honor  for  this  happy  occasion.^ 


AMUSEMENT  PARK  SAFETT  ACT 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OBBGOH 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 
•  Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues. I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1596. 

Both  political  parties  have  spent  a 
substantial  amount  of  time  lately  dis- 
cussing what  have  come  to  t>e  known 
as  pro-family  issues.  The  issue  before 
us  is  certainly  pro-family. 

In  my  view,  American  families  have 
the  right  to  know  that  when  they  put 
a  youngster  on  an  amusement  ride, 
the  ride  isn't  going  to  end  in  tragedy. 
Unfortunately,  facts  show  that  not  to 
be  the  case. 

An  average  of  10,000  people  a  year 
are  injured  on  the  midway.  These  inju- 
ries Include  disfigurement,  paralysis, 
and  amputation.  In  the  last  11  years. 
103  people  have  also  died  on  rides  that 
were  supposed  to  be  safe  and  fun. 
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That  doesn't  sound  like  a  lot  of  fun  to 
me  and  I  think  we  owe  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, especially  our  children,  more 
than  that. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  I  introduced 
an  amendment  that  would  restore  au- 
thorization to  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  inspect  fixed 
site  amusement  rides.  My  amendment 
made  it  through  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  it  died  right 
here.  In  the  98th  Congress,  a  similar 
measure  was  introduce  by  our  col- 
league. Senator  Paul  Simoh,  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  this  body.  Senator 
Simon's  measure  made  it  through  the 
committee  and  the  House  but  it  died 
in  the  Senate.  With  each  delay  in  pass- 
ing this  legislation,  more  American 
families  have  suffered  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  amusement  ride  acci- 
dents. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  by 
the  amusement  park  industry  that 
they  can  regulate  themselves.  But 
what  explanation  can  the  industry 
offer  in  the  case  of  a  ride  called  the 
Enterprise? 

The  Enterprise  had  been  a  fixed-site 
ride  in  New  Tork  and  then  was 
shipped  across  the  country  to  the 
Texas  State  Fair  where  a  fatal  acci- 
dent occurred  on  the  ride. 

The  CPSC  inspected  the  ride  to  de- 
termine the  probable  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. The  inspection  revealed  structur- 
al and  design  flaws  common  to  the  En- 
terprise. Tet  the  Commission  could 
not  require  the  upgrading  of  the 
safety  features  on  12  Enterprise  rides 
around  the  coimtry  because  it  lacked 
Jurisdiction  over  fixed-site  rides. 

The  Commission  inspectors  had 
found  a  problem  that  could  be  reme- 
died, but  were  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  So  too  are  the  people 
who  board  these  rides  in  search  of  safe 
thrills.  Let's  not  leave  them  powerless. 

Constimer  protection  in  this  country 
has  to  consist  of  more  than  Just  send- 
ing Injured  people  and  widows  and  or- 
phans off  to  take  up  their  concerns 
with  their  insurance  companies. 

This  is  a  modest  bill.  It  is  respectful 
of  those  States  that  already  have 
safety  inspection  programs.  The  Com- 
mission's inspectors  would  have  the 
authority  to  inspect  in  those  States 
only  when  an  accident  resulted  in  seri- 
ous injury  or  death.  In  the  meantime, 
the  28  States  that  have  no  safety  in- 
spection programs  would  be  covered 
under  CPSC  Jurisdiction.  This  bill 
does  not  give  the  CPSC  the  authority 
to  write  standards. 

What  this  bill  means  is  that  while 
we  protect  American  families,  there 
will  be  no  extra  paperwork  and  red- 
tape  for  the  amusement  park  industry, 
the  vast  majority  of  which  are  good, 
decent  business  people  who  provide  a 
safe  pnxluct  to  our  communities. 
What  this  bUl  does  is  grant  the  CPSC 
the  same  Jurisdiction  under  section  15 
that  it  has  for  all  other  products,  in- 
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eluding  toys,  thermostat  control 
valves,  toaster  ovens,  and  the  like.  The 
Commission  emplojrs  competent  me- 
chanical, electrical,  and  structural  en- 
gineers who  have  the  requisite  experi- 
ence to  handle  amusement  i>ark  haz- 
ards. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  stand  up  for  families  and 
support  this  bill.  Let's  not  let  history 
t>e  tragically  repeated  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. American  families  shouldn't 
have  to  wait  any  longer  for  safe 
amusement  rides.* 


RABBI  ARTHUR  HERTZBERG 
HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

or  Itrw  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  198S 
•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Rabbi 
Arthur  Hertzberg  of  Temple  Emanu- 
El  in  Englewood.  NJ.  On  March  19, 
1985,  Rabbi  Hertzberg  will  be  honored 
with  a  testimonial  dinner  on  the  occsl- 
sion  of  his  retirement.  He  has  served 
the  synagogue  for  29  years  and  will 
now  become  a  rabbi  emeritis. 

Rabbi  Hertzberg  will  be  leaving  the 
staff  of  Columbia  University,  where  he 
is  presently  a  professor  of  history,  to 
be(x>me  professor  of  religion  at  Dart- 
mouth College.  A  renowned  scholar, 
he  has  written  several  boolus  on  Juda- 
ism as  well  as  having  contributed  to 
Foreign  Affairs  magazine.  He  has 
served  as  vi(«  president  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress,  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  and.  pres- 
ently, as  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Policy  Foundation. 

Throughout  the  years  Rabbi  Hertz- 
berg has  been  a  respected  and  revered 
leader.  He  has  committed  himself  to 
service  to  his  community  and  service 
to  his  fellow  mankind.  During  those 
years  he  has  brought  new  spirit  and 
growth  to  his  congregation  and  new 
prosperity  to  his  synagogue. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  his  wife  Phyllis, 
and  daughters  Susan  and  Linda,  in  the 
celebration  of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  the 
ideals  of  brotherhood,  faith,  and  hu- 
manity. I  applaud  his  many  achieve- 
ments and  wish  him  a  retirement 
filled  with  good  health  and  prosperi- 
ty.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  EDWARD  J.  BAL- 
TARZUK.  POLONIANS  "MAN  OF 
THE  TEAR" 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  TBS  BOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  198S 
•  Mr.    GUARINI.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Friday  evening,  March  22,  a  devoted 
friend  and  constituent.  Edward  J.  Bal- 
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tarzuk,  of  Jersey  City,  is  being  hon- 
ored as  "Man  of  the  Tear"  by  the  Po- 
lonians.  Inc.,  a  leading  American- 
Polish  organization  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  Baltarzuk  has  given  a  life- 
time of  community  service.  He  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  every  venture 
of  good  will,  developing  pride  and  com- 
munity responsibility,  aiding  many 
worthy  causes. 

Ed  is  an  individual  with  fierce  pride 
in  his  view  on  Americanism.  Equally, 
he  speaks  proudly  of  the  Polish  herit- 
age of  his  parents. 

On  Friday  evening  he  will  be  hon- 
ored at  the  Wayne  Manor  in  New 
Jersey  for  his  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Jersey  City  Cultural  Arts  Commission 
and  other  community  ventures. 

Commissioner  Eklward  J.  Baltarzuk 
was  selected  as  this  year's  Polonian  of 
the  Tear  because  of  his  dedication  to 
American-Polish  causes  and  civil 
causes  in  Jersey  City  and  Hudson 
County. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Jersey  City,  our 
honoree  lives  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Dorothy  Kocot,  also  a  native  of  Jersey 
City.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
daughters,  Katherine  Midili,  whose 
husband  is  Dr.  John  Midili,  and 
daughter,  Alexandra.  Ed  is  grandfa- 
ther of  Christopher  and  Carlton 
Midili. 

Commissioner  Baltarzuk  attended 
St.  Ann's  Polish  Parochial  School  and 
Dicltinson  High  School. 

A  former  employee  of  American  Can 
Co.,  Ed  is  very  active  in  civic  activities 
in  Jersey  City. 

Some  of  the  activities  Commissioner 
Baltarzuk  is  involved  in  are:  Aide  to 
Gerald  McCann,  mayor  of  Jersey  City; 
memt>er  of  the  Jersey  City  Cultural 
Arts  Commission;  member  of  the 
Jersey  City  Planning  Board  1970-80; 
vice  president.  General  Pulaski  Memo- 
rial Committee;  vice  president,  Polon- 
ians.  Inc.,  meml>er  of  the  Jersey  City 
Bicentennial  Commission.  1973-76; 
chairman,  Jersey  City  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  1978  to  1980;  Jersey  City 
marshal,  Pulaski  Day  Parade  1976; 
chairman.  Jersey  City  Committee  to 
aid  refugees  from  Polish  martial  law 
1981. 

Organized  first  American  Solidarity 
Day  rally,  December  31,  1981.  Liberty 
State  Park. 

Accompanied  Stanley  Walesa,  father 
of  Lech  Walesa,  on  fund  raising  tour 
for  Solidarity  1981;  delivered  greetings 
to  Lech  Walesa  in  Gdansk  on  behalf  of 
Mayor  Gerald  McCann.  of  Jersey  City. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Award. 

Organized  Polka  Festival  Tribute  to 
SoUdarity  at  Liberty  SUte  Parit  1981. 

Presided  at  a  benefit  concert  at  St. 
Peter's  College.  Jersey  City  to  raise 
funds  for  the  family  of  Jaroslaw  Zas- 
trozny;  director.  Mayor's  Action 
Bureau.  Jersey  City  1977-82; 
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Coordinated  Annual  Mayor's  Pil- 
grimages to  Statue  of  Liberty  1979-85: 
coordinated  free  concerts  for  Senior 
Citizens  centers,  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  1980-85. 

In  October  1983,  Ed  Baltamik 
served  as  my  ambassador  without 
portfolio  delivering  a  message  to  the 
great  Lech  Walesa,  in  Gdansk,  Poland. 
In  that  message.  Ed  brought  my  nomi- 
nation over  the  3  previous  years  to 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  Commission  to 
name  Lech  Walesa  for  that  prestigious 
award. 

Baltarzuk  and  his  lively  wife,  Doro- 
thy, met  with  Lech  Walesa  on  October 
19.  1983.  They  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  my  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  copies  of 
the  Jersey  Journal  announcement. 

At  that  time  Walesa  gave  Ed  a  mes- 
sage in  Polish  to  deliver  to  me,  which 
was: 

Free  people  of  the  world  are  our  t>rothen. 

Walesa  told  Baltarzuk  in  Polish. 

I  have  struggled  for  human  righU  and  it  \a 
Just  as  important  to  fight  for  human  rlghU 
as  to  win. 

Regarding  the  Nobel  prize.  Walesa 
said; 

The  prize  does  not  belong  to  me  but  to  the 
valiant  and  gallant  people  of  Poland. 

In  the  message  Ed  Baltarzuk  deliv- 
ered for  me  to  Walesa  I  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  Mr.  Walesa's  letter  to 
me  which  I  consider  to  be  of  such  his- 
toric significance  that  I  wish  to  share 
it  herein: 

I  Kmajowt  Zjazd  Dklmatow  NSZZ- 

SOLIDAMIOSC 

Gdansk,  7th  October  1981.  Prank  J.  Ouar- 
ini.  14th  DUtrict.  New  Jersey.  Dear  Mr. 
Ouarinl.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cor- 
dial letter  and  tribute  you  paid  to  me  but 
first  of  all  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  you  ap- 
prove the  activities  of  our  independent,  self- 
governed  union. 

All  of  us  are  very  grateful  for  the  moral 
support  of  aims  and  tasks  we  declared  and 
which  must  be  of  concern  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  Justice. 

Thanks  to  your  letter  and  many  others 
from  the  U.SJL  and  all  over  the  world  our 
union  is  becoming  stronger  and  aware  that 
in  our  struggle  for  human  rights  and  dignity 
we  are  not  alone.  It  is  the  source  of  hope  for 
us  that  these  alms  should  be  achieved  not  in 
Poland  only  but  also  in  other  countries. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posal of  mutual  cooperation  you  suggested 
and  I  accept  with  great  pleasure  will  service 
the  cause  of  peace.  Justice,  and  freedom  for 
all  the  people. 

I  hope  that  my  visit  to  the  U.8.A.  wUl  help 
to  achieve  our  aims. 

I  am  grateful.  Sir  that  you  supported  my 
nomination  for  the  1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  par- 
ticularly for  the  whole  of  "Solidarity"  as 
the  union,  much  more  than  for  me  personal- 
ly. 

Thank  you  for  the  American  flag  and  the 

photos  you  enclosed. 

I  extend  our  best  wishes  for  you  and  all 
the  "Solidarity's"  friends  in  the  U.S.A..  I 
remain.  Sincerely,  Lech  Walesa.  Chairman 
of  N8ZZ  "SoUdamosn" 
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Ed  Blatarzuk  loves  his  family,  he 
loves  his  community,  he  loves  life.  He 
Is  a  gregarious  man  of  many  talents. 
He  finds  time  for  another  one  of  his 
loves— that  of  the  international  lan- 
guage—making music.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent performer  and  has  provided  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  enjoyment. 

Ed  is  leading  a  full  life,  building 
friendships.  Indicating  his  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  helped  him  spread 
hope  and  happiness  with  his  many  vol- 
unteer efforts. 

Ed  has  obtained  life's  biggest 
reward— that  of  contentment,  which  is 
best  described  by  Oscar  Wilde,  who 
said: 

Contentment  lies  not  In  the  enjoyment  of 
ease— a  life  of  luxury— but  comes  only  to 
him  that  labors  and  overcomes— to  him  that 
performs  the  task  In  hand  and  reaps  the  sat- 
isfaction of  work  well  done. 

I  commend  the  Polonlans  for  their 
selection  of  Ed  Baltarztik  as  their 
"Man  of  the  Tear."  He  Indeed  Is  a  pa- 
triotic friend  and  public  servant  ex- 
traordinaire. 

Ed  echoes  the  adage  that  "The  true 
worth  of  a  man  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  object  he  pursues."  Indeed  his 
heart  is  as  great  as  the  world  and 
there  Is  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the 
memory  of  a  wrong. 

May  our  society  be  blessed  with  the 
dedication  of  many  many  years  to 
come.* 


CONORATULA'nONS  TO  APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

or  IfBW  YORK 
nt  THK  HOUSK  OP  RKPRCSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  congratulating  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  [ARC]  on  Its 
20th  anniversary  of  valuable  service  to 
the  Appalachian  region  of  this  coun- 
try. Since  Its  Inception  In  1965.  this 
unique  Federal-State-local  program 
has  significantly  contributed  to  the 
various  areas  of  local  development  in 
my  congressional  district,  not  to  men- 
tion to  the  whole  of  Appalachia. 

The  Appalachian  Highway  Program, 
In  particular,  has  been  critically  im- 
portant to  the  upstate  New  York  area 
and  has  been  Instrumental  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Southern  Tier  Ex- 
pressway, the  only  four-lane,  limited 
access  highway  linking  our  economi- 
cally depressed  rural  region  with  the 
IntersUte  System.  Travel  time  from 
certain  points  in  upstate  New  York  to 
New  York  City  has  already  been  re- 
duced from  10  hours  to  7  hours,  and 
the  Southern  Tier  Expressway  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  development  and  the 
need  to  complete  this  highway  project. 
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In  addition  to  contributing  to  high- 
way development,  much  progress  has 
been  made  In  the  areas  of  vocational 
training,  health  care  delivery,  child  de- 
velopment, commimity  development, 
energy  and  enterprise  development, 
and  housing  in  my  district,  and  In  the 
rest  of  the  Appalachian  region.  For  ex- 
ample, the  James  Prendergast  Library 
in  Jamestown  and  the  Steele  Memori- 
al Library  in  Elmlra.  two  of  the  most 
important  information  centers  in  my 
district,  were  built  with  ARC  library 
funds.  In  Steuben  County,  the  region- 
al business  development  center  spon- 
sored by  the  Coming  Commimity  Col- 
lege whose  graduates  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  economy 
of  the  region  was  started  with  ARC  vo- 
cational education  funds.  In  the  field 
of  health,  the  bum  and  rehabilitation 
unit  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  EHmira 
was  started  with  $200,000  in  ARC 
funds,  and  the  development  of  rural 
ambulatory  care  at  the  Salamanca 
Hospital  in  Cattaraugiis  County  was 
assisted  with  over  $300,000  in  these 
funds.  I  could  go  on  and  on  with  exam- 
ples of  how  my  congressional  district 
has  benefited  from  ARC  funding,  but  I 
think  that  my  point  is  clear.  The 
ARC'S  contribution  to  the  14  New 
York  counties  has  been  Invaluable  and 
the  future  of  the  ARC  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  me. 

The  13  Appalachian  Governors'  1986 
budget  request  for  ARC  is 
$311,100,000.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  Governors'  finish-up  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  1981  and  with 
the  authorization  passed  by  the  House 
last  session.  Also,  it  is  consistent  with 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Governors'  Association  at  Its  recent 
meeting.  That  resolution,  in  endorsing 
the  concept  of  multlstate  regional  de- 
velopment strategies  and  programs, 
states  specifically:  "The  administra- 
tion and  Congress  should  give  full  fi- 
nancial support  to  the  Governors'  plan 
to  provide  for  phase-out  funding  for 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion." This  budget  request  includes 
$234  million  for  the  Appalachian 
Highway  and  Access  Road  Program  so 
that  the  task  of  completing  the  most 
essential  segments  of  the  revised  high- 
way plan,  such  as  the  Southern  Tier 
Expressway  can  be  completed.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Governors'  1983-85 
record  in  managing  the  ARC  finish-up 
program  which  was  worked  out  with 
Congress  Justifies  the  request  for 
funds  in  1986. 

The  administration  is  proposing  the 
termination  of  the  Commission— both 
the  highway  and  nonhighway  pro- 
grams—at the  end  of  1985.  No  funds 
for  1986  have  been  included  in  the 
President's  budget.  The  administra- 
tion also  proposes  to  rescind  $99  mil- 
lion of  the  $149  million  program  ap- 
propriation in  1985,  including  $56  mil- 
lion from  highways,  $39  million  from 
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area  development  programs  and  $4 
mlUion  from  the  local  development 
district  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  suppport 
this  propoMl  to  gut  the  sensible 
phase-out  of  the  ARC  Program,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
In  opposing  the  President's  request 
and  will  support  instead  the  Appalach- 
ian Governors'  request  for  1986. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  Con- 
gress rallies  behind  the  ARC  this  year. 
I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  outline 
the  valuable  contributions  of  the  ARC 
to  northern  Appalachia,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  the  President's 
request  to  eliminate  the  program.  For 
20  years,  the  ARC  has  made  a  positive 
difference  in  the  lives  of  people  in  one 
of  the  poorest  segments  of  our  Nation 
and  I  strongly  believe  that  we  should 
continue  to  fund  this  Commission 
until  the  projects  that  have  been 
started  such  as  the  Southern  Tier  Ex- 
pressway be  given  a  reasonable  level  of 
support  so  that  they  may  be  complet- 
ed. Not  to  do  so  would  t>e  to  "pull  the 
rug  out  from  under"  our  region,  and 
would  to  some  degree  dampen  the 
growth  that  we  have  seen  in  Appa- 
lachia over  the  last  20  years.  Again,  I 
say  congratulations  to  the  ARC  on  its 
20th  anniversary  and  all  of  America 
should  be  proud  of  a  Job  well  done.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE 
TAXES  ON  GASOLINE 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEHENSON 

OPCAUrOKITIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tueaday,  March  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  today  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  and  lessen  our  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  Imported  oil  by 
imposing  an  additional  tax  on  gaso- 
line. This  bill  would  increase  U.S. 
Treasury  revenues  by  $135  billion  over 
the  next  5  years  and,  at  the  same  time, 
would  sigrdficantly  improve  our  Na- 
tion's energy  security. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would 
Impose  a  phased-in  excise  tax  on  gaso- 
line and  other  motor  fuels  including 
diesel  fuel  and  gasohol.  The  tax  would 
start  at  10  cents  a  gallon  the  first  year 
and  increase  by  10  cents  each  year 
until  it  reaches  50  cents  a  gallon  5 
years  after  enactment.  From  the  fifth 
year  on,  the  tax  would  remain  at  50 
cents  a  gallon.  Phasing  in  the  tax  by 
10  cents  a  year  is  intended  to  help 
cushion  its  Inflationary  impact  and 
allow  time  to  plan  for  the  increases. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  each  additional  cent-per- 
gallon  tax  imposed  on  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  will  yield  roughly  $900  mil- 
lion a  year.  At  that  rate,  this  bill 
would  raise  $9  billion  the  first  year 
and  an  additional  $9  billion  each  suc- 
cessive year,  for  a  total  of  $135  billion 
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over  5  years.  Each  year  from  the  fifth 
year  on.  this  tax  would  produce  $45 
billion  annually.  Unlike  the  existing  9- 
cent-a-gallon  gasoline  tax.  which  is 
earmarked  for  highways  and  mass 
transit,  this  tax  would  be  a  general 
revenue  measure. 

The  revenue  that  would  be  raised 
from  this  tax  would  result  in  a  sizable 
reduction  in  the  deficit.  But.  equally 
Important,  because  this  tax  would  lead 
to  reduce  gasoline  consumption,  it 
would  help  us  build  a  more  secure 
energy  future. 

Although  oU  imports  have  decreased 
in  recent  years,  we  stiU  Import  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  oil  we  use. 
That  large  volume  of  imported  oil  not 
only  keeps  us  dangerously  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  of  energy,  but  also 
contributes  to  the  enormous  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  trade.  Both  of  these 
trends  seriously  threaten  the  future 
stability  of  our  Nation's  economy  and 
our  security. 

Much  of  the  oU  we  import  comes 
from  the  politically  tmstable  Middle 
East.  All  of  the  oil  which  moves 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  is  at  risk  because  of 
the  continuing  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq.  Even  if  our  own  oU  supply  is  not 
curtailed  in  a  crisis,  we  would  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  an  oil  cutoff  to  our 
allies  because  of  our  agreement 
through  the  International  Energy 
Agency  which  requires  us  to  share  our 
supplies  in  the  event  of  a  serious  oil 
supply  disruption.  The  result  of  such  a 
disruption,  therefore,  would  be  short- 
ages at  home,  with  the  inevitable  gas 
lines  and  increased  prices. 

E^ren  if  a  supply  disruption  never 
oocuirs.  we  are  still  headed  toward 
pairing  significantly  higher  prices  for 
oil  in  the  future.  The  current  decline 
in  oil  prices,  which  appears  to  be  in- 
ducing lax  attitudes  about  gasoline 
conservation  and  dampening  the 
demand  for  more  fuel-efficient  auto- 
mobiles, is  likely  to  result  in  a  return 
to  our  gas-guzzling  ways  of  the  past. 
Because  oil  supplies  are  not  expected 
to  be  so  abundant  In  the  1990's  as  they 
are  now,  the  inevitable  result  of 
higher  gasoline  consumption  will  be 
higher  prices  for  imported  oil  in  the 
future. 

Rather  than  letting  ourselves  be  vic- 
timized by  future  oil  price  hikes,  we 
should  begin  gradually  increasing  the 
price  of  gasoline— paying  the  extra 
cost  to  ourselves,  now,  instead  of  to 
f(H«lgn  oil  producers  in  the  future.  An 
additional  gasoline  tax.  which  wUl 
help  maintain  efforts  to  conserve  oil. 
will  lead  to  lower  oil  consimaiption  and, 
as  a  result,  more  stability  in  oil  sup- 
plies and  prices  for  years  to  come. 

Most  other  industrialized  nations 
imposed  hefty  gasoline  taxes  on  them- 
selves years  ago  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
their  oil  consumption.  Japan.  West 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands  all  have  gasoline 
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taxes  ranging  from  88  cents  to  $1.69  a 
gallon.  Under  this  proposed  tax,  even 
at  its  full  amount  of  50  cents  a 
gallon— combined  with  the  existing  9 
cents  a  gallon  Federal  gasoline  tax  and 
State  and  local  gasoline  taxes — which 
range  from  5  to  18  cents  a  gallon- 
Americans  would  still  be  paying  sig- 
nificantly less  in  gasoline  taxes  than 
the  citizens  of  most  other  industrial- 
ized nations. 

Now  is  an  ideal  time  to  impose  a  5- 
year,  lO-cents-a-year  increase  in  the 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline.  Because 
prices  have  declined  and  are  expected 
to  continue  to  fall  or  at  least  stabilize 
through  the  remainder  of  this  decade, 
the  tax  would  Impose  only  a  relatively 
minor  burden  on  motorists.  In  fact,  for 
the  first  year  or  two  that  the  new  tax 
is  in  effect,  gasoline  prices  would  be  no 
higher  than  they  have  been  without 
the  tax  in  recent  years.  Even  if  gaso- 
line prices  do  not  fall  further,  motor- 
ists would  not  have  to  pay  a  full  50 
cents  more  than  they  have  already 
paid  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  It  is  un- 
likely that  we  will  ever  again  have  an 
opportunity  to  Impose  a  substantial 
tax  on  gasoline  at  so  little  cost  to  our- 
selves. 

No  one  likes  the  idea  of  imposing 
higher  taxes  on  any  sort,  but  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  raise 
some  revenues  in  order  to  bring  under 
control  the  $200  billion  annual  deficits 
which  will  be  with  us  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future.  Since  additional  taxes  are 
inevitable,  we  should  consider  careful- 
ly the  kinds  of  policies  that  any  new 
taxes  wiU  promote.  A  gradual  but  sub- 
stantial new  gasoline  tax  is  a  relatively 
simple  and  very  effective  way  of  pro- 
moting a  sensible  national  policy  while 
raising  revenues  necessary  to  keep  our 
budget  deficit  manageable.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  support  of 
this  tax.* 


IN  REBCEMBRANCE  OF  JOHN 
DONNELLY 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  ICr.  Speaker,  the 
time  of  year  when  we  celebrate  St. 
Patrick's  Day  is  a  fitting  time  Indeed 
to  honor  the  memory  of  John  Donnel- 
ly, an  eminently  friendly  son  of  St. 
Patrick  and  a  fine  gentleman  who 
passed  from  our  midst  recently,  and 
who  had  a  wealth  of  friends  not  only 
in  the  Binghamton  and  Broome 
County  area  of  my  district,  but  in  the 
Nation's  Cm>ital  area  as  welL 

People  who  foUow  politics  in  New 
York  will  remember  John  as  the 
Broome  Coimty  Democratic  Chairman 
for  13  years,  during  the  late  1940's  and 
1950's.  New  Yorkers  familiar  with 
Government  will  also  remember  him 
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as  a  young  man  who.  2  years  after 
graduating  from  Notre  Dame  Universi- 
ty, spent  the  6  years  from  1936 
through  1942  as  area  supervisor  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration, 
headed  at  the  national  level  by  a 
youthful  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Years 
later,  when  Johnson  ran  for  President, 
Donnelly  unhesitatingly  supported 
him,  somewhat  to  the  discomfitiu-e  of 
those  area  Democrats  who  were  back- 
ing John  Kennedy.  The  happy  out- 
come of  that  courageous  stand  by 
John  Donnelly  was  that,  when  John- 
son soon  afterward  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect, he  brought  Donnelly  to 
Washington  for  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Federal  positions  that  were  to  keep 
John  in  the  Washington  area  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  After  brief  employment 
in  the  Senate,  he  served  as  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Congressional  Liai- 
son of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration: from  1964  until  his  retire- 
ment, he  worked  in  the  Navy's  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Office  as  an  Assist- 
ant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

John  Donnelly  was  a  native  of  New 
York's  Broome  County  and  spent 
some  of  the  most  exciting  years  of  his 
life  there.  But  he  was  also  an  adopted 
Washlngtonian  for  the  last  half  of  his 
life,  until  his  death  late  last  month: 
and  it  was  here  in  the  U.S.  Capitol 
that  he  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Fed- 
eral service.  Whenever  Irish  eyes  are 
smiling,  whether  in  Broome  County  or 
in  Washington,  many  people  will 
warmly  remember  how  John  Donnelly 
graced  their  lives,  and  will  miss  him.* 


VERMONTERS  CALL  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP  ON 
BUDGET  AND  ECONOMY 


UM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VKEMONT 
nt  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1985 

•  Bfr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
January  I  mailed  to  constituents  my 
11th  annual  Vermont  questionnaire. 
The  survey  covered  the  wide  range  of 
economic  and  budgetary  issues  which 
are  now  before  Congress.  The  results, 
which  have  Just  been  tabidated, 
should  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  questionnaire  was  filled  out  by 
6,167  Vermont  adults:  a  lower  response 
rate  than  in  previous  years.  I  can  only 
speculate  on  the  reason.  But  the  Ver- 
mont public  may  be  reacting  to  the 
issues  the  way  many  of  us  are.  The 
problems  we  face  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  simple,  painless  answers.  We 
all  become  less  effusive  in  expressing 
views  when  the  best  answers  all  have 
drawbacks. 

Yet  the  respondents  do  constitute  a 
very  large  cross  section  of  Vermonters, 
who  demonstrated  keen  Insights  into 
the  issues  we  face. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  there  is  one  overriding  message,  it 
Is  a  demand  for  leadership  in  this  Con- 
gress. A  large  majority  has  indicated 
dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo, 
and,  by  implication,  appreciation  for 
the  challenges  placed  before  us  by 
President  Reagan.  But  relatively  few 
want  us  to  simply  say  "yes"  or  "no"  to 
the  President's  proposals.  They  want 
us  to  act,  not  Just  react. 

THB  nusraiirr's  mocRAM 

The  first  question  asked  for  Ver- 
monters overall  views  on  the  general 
features  of  the  President's  program: 

1.  President  Reagan's  neneral  appra«ch  U 
to  cut  taxes,  increase  defense  spending,  and 
reduce  federal  domestic  spending.  Of  the 
following  statements,  please  check  the  one 
which  is  closest  to  your  opinion. 

A.  The  President's  approach  as  described 
above  should  be  adopted  with  no  revisions. 
13  percent  agreed. 

B.  Defense  spending  should  be  boosted 
but  at  a  slower  rate;  social  programs  should 
be  reviewed  for  further  cuts  or  shifts  to  the 
states.  Taxes  should  then  be  raised  if  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  budget.  6  percent 
agreed. 

C.  Spending  should  be  frozen  in  all  possi- 
ble areas,  including  defense.  Social  Security, 
veterans'  benefits,  civil  service  pay,  and  rev- 
enue sharing.  For  programs  that  cannot  be 
frosen,  such  as  Medicare  and  student  loans, 
benefits  should  be  reduced  for  middle  and 
higher  income  people.  Taxes  should  then  be 
raised  if  necessary  to  balance  the  budget.  34 
percent  agreed. 

D.  Defense  spending  should  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  Social  programs  should  not 
be  substantively  cut  or  transferred  to  the 
states.  Tax  increases  should  make  up  the 
difference.  39  percent  agreed. 

E.  The  same  as  (D)  above,  except  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  balance  the  budget:  only 
reduce  the  deficit  as  much  as  possible  with- 
out significant  reductions  in  social  pro- 
grams. 8  percent  agreed. 

If  you  combine  (D)  and  (E),  47  per- 
cent indicated  in  general  terms  that 
budget  cuts  for  deficit  reduction 
should  occur  primarily  on  the  military 
side  of  the  budget,  rather  than  domes- 
tic services.  Another  34  percent  (C) 
felt  that  both  domestic  and  military 
spending  should  be  frozen  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

By  combining  (B).  (C)  and  (D).  79 
percent  indicated  willingness  to  pay 
more  taxes  if  necessary,  as  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  under  control. 

DBPBIISX  SPKHDnfO 

The  second  question  requested  views 
specifically  on  the  appropriate  level  of 
defense  spending: 

a.  Defense  outlays  have  risen  from  $159.8 
billion  to  an  estimated  $272  blUion  in  four 
years.  After  adjusting  for  inflation,  the  in- 
crease Is  about  38%.  Defense  is  now  7%  of 
the  Oroaa  National  Product:  a  higher  per- 
centage than  in  the  1970's.  but  lower  than 
In  the  'SO's  and  '60's.  Please  check  the  one 
statement  closest  to  your  views  on  this 
Issue. 

Defense  spending  should  be: 

A.  Reduced.  46  percent  agreed. 

B.  Frocen  at  present  levels.  IS  percent 
agreed. 
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C.  Increased  only  at  the  rate  of  economic 
growth,  about  3  or  4%  In  real  dollars.  33  per- 
cent agreed. 

D.  Continued  to  be  Increased  at  a  high 
rate.  5  percent  agreed. 

These  numbers  have  little  need  for 
interpretation.  It  is  clear  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  Vermonters  believes 
our  defense  needs  can  be  met  without 
the  continued  dramatic  increases  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

RCDDCIlfG  PKOCRAMS 

At  the  same  time,  many  Vermonters 
made  it  clear  they  are  willing  to  accept 
budget  cuts  in  a  number  of  programs 
in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit: 

3.  In  our  efforts  to  bring  the  budget  under 
control,  which  If  any  of  the  foUowing  pro- 
grams do  you  feel  should  be  reduced? 

A.  Aid  to  public  education.  13  percent 
agreed  to  reductions. 

B.  Grants  and  loans  to  college  students.  26 
percent  agreed. 

C.  Foreign  economic  aid.  60  percent 
agreed. 

D.  Foreign  military  aid.  81  percent  agreed. 

E.  Social  Security.  10  percent  agreed. 

F.  Veterans'  benefits.  17  percent  agreed. 

0.  Food  Stamps.  26  percent  agreed. 
H.  Job  training.  16  percent  agreed. 

1.  Military  and  Civil  Service  Retirement. 
49  percent  agreed. 

J.  Aid  to  Needy  Families  with  Children.  11 
percent  agreed. 

K.  SSI  for  elderly,  blind  and  disabled.  3 
percent  agreed. 

L.  Women  Infants  and  Children  program. 
15  percent  agreed. 

M.  Low  Income  Energy  Assistance.  IS  per- 
cent agreed. 

N.  Civil  Service  Salaries.  51  percent 
agreed. 

ILIiaNATIIlO  PKOGKAMS 

Very  few  Vermonters  called  for 
wholesale  elimination  of  programs. 
They  did,  however,  provide  guidance 
as  to  which  programs  we  should  con- 
sider eliminating  if  necessary  to  bring 
the  budget  under  control.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  may  be  impressed  that 
these  Judgments  were  not  based  on 
self-interest.  Many  said  support  of 
Amtrak  could  be  phased  out,  even 
though  this  would  mean  the  end  of 
rail  passenger  service  in  Vermont.  We 
all  use  the  Post  Office,  but  many 
agreed  with  ending  subsidies.  The  mi- 
nority agreeing  with  phaseout  of  dairy 
supports,  in  our  dairy  State,  was 
nearly  as  large  as  the  number  suggest- 
ing an  end  to  other  farm  supports: 

4.  During  budget  preparations,  members 
of  the  Administration  have  suggested  elimi- 
nating or  phasing  out  funding  for  the  fol- 
lowing program*.  Check  those  which  you 
feel  should  receive  no  federal  money. 

A.  Amtrak.  43  percent  agreed. 

B.  Dairy  Price  Supports.  30  percent. 

C.  Farm  Supports  Other  Than  Dairy.  38 
percent. 

D.  Small  Business  Administration  Loans. 
16  percent. 

E.  Electric  subsidies  to  western  states.  68 
percent. 

F.  Revenue  sharing  (towns  and  dtles).  17 
percent. 

a.  Sewer  and  water  grants  to  towns.  16 
percent. 
H.  Rural  electric  subsidies.  29  percent. 
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L  Farm  ownership  loans.  12  percent. 
J.  Weatberlzation  assistance.  30  percent. 
K.  Postal  subsidies.  61  percent. 
L.  Job  Corps.  23  percent. 

UDICAKK 

A  very  large  majority  of  Vermonters 
wants  Congress  to  make  the  tough  de- 
cisions needed  to  shore  up  the  Medi- 
care trust  fund: 

5.  Medicare  now  costs  $70.2  billion,  up 
from  $42.5  billion  In  1981.  Without  revi- 
sions, projections  are  that  the  trust  fund 
could  run  dry  in  ten  years.  Of  the  following 
steps,  which  do  you  feel  should  be  consid- 
ered? 

A.  Require  higher  income  recipients  to 
pay  a  larger  share  of  their  own  medical 
coats.  07  percent  agreed. 

B.  Take  more  aggressive  steps  to  bold 
down  medical  costs.  81  percent  agreed. 

C.  Exclude  from  coverage  expensive  medi- 
cal procedures  which  may  only  briefly  pro- 
long the  lives  of  terminally  ill  patients.  55 
percent  agreed. 

D.  None  of  the  above.  Regardless  of  the 
cost,  we  must  maintain  all  of  the  protec- 
tions now  available  through  Medicare.  5 
percent  agreed. 

PiaSOHAL  AMD  COHPORATI  TAXES 

Questions  6  and  7  asked,  quite 
simply,  whether  personal  income  taxes 
should  be  raised  as  part  of  our  attack 
on  the  deficit,  and  whether  corpora- 
tions should  pay  a  larger  share  of  the 
Federal  tax  burden. 

A  total  of  44  percent  said  personal 
income  taxes  should  be  increased.  This 
is  lower  than  the  79  percent  who,  in 
question  I,  expressed  general  agree- 
ment with  various  budget  balancing 
packages  which  include  tax  increases 
among  other  steps.  I  think  it's  pretty 
clear  that  a  great  many  Vermonters, 
while  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  deficit,  believe  we 
should  pursue  every  other  reasonable 
step  to  bring  our  fiscal  house  into 
order  before  we  even  discuss  whether 
any  increase  in  personal  income  taxes 
is  needed. 

Corporate  taxation  is  another  story. 
There  is  a  strong  perception  that  we 
have  opened  up  loopholes  which  allow 
too  many  corporations  to  esci4>e 
paying  their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 
A  large  majority,  88  percent,  said  cor- 
porations should  my  a  larger  share. 

TAXRXrOKM 

Apart  from  the  issue  of  tax  levels, 
there  \a  strong  support  for  tax  reform. 
An  overwhelming  majority  supported 
simplification  of  the  Tax  Code.  The 
largest  numbers  urged  a  modified  flat 
tax  with  progressive  brackets  and 
fewer  deductions  than  we  have  now: 

8.  The  tax  code  has  been  used  both  to 
raise  money  and  to  encourage  certain  con- 
duct, such  as  giving  to  cliarity  or  buying  a 
home.  Many  feel  the  system  is  too  compli- 
cated, and  should  be  simplified.  Many  also 
feel  the  tax  code  should  favor  some  conduct. 
Of  the  statements  below,  please  check  the 
one  closest  to  your  views. 

The  present  system  should  be: 

A.  Replaced  by  a  single  flat  tax  rate  on  all 
income  over  a  tninimai  poverty  level,  with 
no  deductions.  13  percent  agreed. 
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B.  Replaced  by  a  single  flat  tax  with  fewer 
deductions  than  there  are  now.  10  percent 
agreed. 

C.  Replaced  by  a  modified  flat  tax,  with  3 
or  4  brackets  so  that  higher  income  people 
wUl  pay  higher  rates,  with  fewer  deductions 
than  there  are  now.  55  percent  agreed. 

D.  Kept  In  its  present  form,  but  with  s<»ne 
of  the  loopholes  and  deductions  removed.  19 
percent  agreed. 

E.  Left  unchanged:  the  tax  revisions  of 
1981  and  subsequent  years  were  sufficient.  4 
percent  agreed. 

Finally,  a  key  issue  in  any  tax  sim- 
plification plan  is  which,  if  any,  deduc- 
tions should  be  maintained.  I'm  cer- 
tain my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
the  response  of  the  Vermont  public  to 
that  issue: 

9.  Please  indicate  which,  if  any,  of  the 
items  below  you  feel  should  be  deductible 
from  federal  income  taxes. 

A.  Charitable  contributions.  60  percent 
agreed. 

B.  Medical  Expenses.  60  percent. 

C.  Home  mortgage  interest.  63  percent. 

D.  All  interest  payments.  32  percent. 

E.  State  and  local  taxes.  61  percent. 

F.  Contributions  to  IRA's.  46  percent. 

G.  Political  contributions.  10  percent. 

H.  E^xpendltures  on  solar  energy.  24  per- 
cent. 

I.  Sodal  Sectirity  benefits.  44  percent. 

J.  Savings  for  college  or  Job  training.  23 
percent. 

K.  There  should  be  no  deductions.  17  per- 
cent. 

THE  VALUE  OP  A  QDESTIOIIRAnE 

Obviously,  if  a  questionnaire  is  to  be 
useful,  its  limitations  must  be  recog- 
nized. 

A  survey  is  not  a  substitute  for  let- 
ters, personal  comments,  or  other 
forms  of  constituent  communication. 
It  cannot  capture  all  shades  or  combi- 
nations of  opinion,  personal  insights, 
or  intensity  of  need.  Questionnaire  re- 
sponses are  like  our  votes  on  bills:  We 
may  not  be  particularly  pleased  with 
any  of  the  options  presented  to  us.  but 
choose  the  ones  closest  to  our  views. 

As  long  as  that  is  understood,  the 
questionnaire  is  an  extremely  valuable 
supplement  to  other  forms  of  commu- 
nication. It  provides  an  opportunity 
for  an  extremely  large  cross  section  of 
Vermonters  to  comment  on  the  same 
range  of  issues. 

Obviously,  all  of  our  votes  are  based 
on  personal  conscience  and  the  best 
available  information.  There  are  times 
when  the  best  decision  is  not  the  most 
popular.  But  when  we  weigh  issues,  it 
is  essential  to  listen  closely  to  the 
people  we  represent. 

The  decisions  we  make  this  year  may 
re-define  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—and have  significant  impact 
on  the  lives  of  all  Americans— for  dec- 
ades to  come.  The  11th  Annual  Ver- 
mont Questionnaire  is  an  invaluable 
guide  to  the  needs,  views,  and  desires 
of  the  people  I  represent  in  making 
those  decisions.* 
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ANNUAL  FOUNDERS  DAY  OB- 
SERVE BY  KAPPA  ALPHA  PSI 
FRATERNITY 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

OP  MICRICAH 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  OP  BEFBESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  March  19, 198S 

•  Mr.  KIT  .DEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  observance  of  Annual 
Founders  Day  by  the  Flint  Alumni 
CbasfiCT  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraterni- 
ty. Inc. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity.  Inc., 
was  founded  in  Indiana  in  1911.  Its 
fundamental  purpose  is  achievement 
by  its  members.  The  Flint  Chapter 
was  founded  March  IS.  1947.  when 
U.S.  Bagley.  Attorney  Joseph  Birch. 
Albert  Harper.  Dr.  J.L.  Leach.  John 
Russell,  Attorney  Elisha  Scott.  John 
Tyiska.  Dr.  C.E.  Waldren.  Dr.  Wrex 
Weaver.  Attorney  JJ".  Young,  and 
Kenneth  Young  petitioned  the  frater- 
nity's national  headquarters  in  Phila- 
delphia and  were  granted  a  charter. 

On  March  16.  1985.  the  chapter  held 
its  Annual  Founders  Day  Dinner.  Dr. 
Clinton  Jones,  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity and  chanceUor  of  the  University 
of  Biichigan-Flint,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress entitled  "Achievement  Since 
I9I1."  Each  year  the  fraternity  pre- 
sents a  leadership  award  to  the 
member  who  exerts  himself  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  the  community 
as  well  as  in  the  fraternity.  This  year 
there  were  two  recipients.  They  are 
Gary  Burks,  a  probation  officer  in  the 
68th  district  court,  and  Chester 
Hughes,  the  chapter  Polemarch,  presi- 
dent, and  principal  at  Beecher  Summit 
Middle  SchooL 

The  Flint  Alumni  Chapter  of  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi  Fraternity.  Inc.  does  com- 
mendable work  in  the  Flint  ctHnmuni- 
ty  in  building  and  improving  quality  of 
life  for  all.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this 
recognition  of  the  services  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.* 


THE  FED  ROLE  IN  THE  FARM 
CRISIS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OPHEW  JEKSET 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPBESEHTATIVCS 

Tuaday,  March  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Congress  must  face  up  to  the  reality 
that  these  bailouts— whether  for  farm- 
ers. Continental  Illinois  or  Third 
World  debtors— are  really  the  last  line 
of  defense  against  the  Fed-induced 
credit  crunch  and  worldwide  dollar 
shortage. 

Since  the  Fed's  publicly  announced 
credit  squeeze  began  in  early  1984. 
spot  commodity  prices  have  fallen  21 
percent,    industrial    commodities   are 
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down  17  percent,  grain  prices  are  down 
10  percent,  and  farm  prices  are  down  7 
percent.  Interest  rates  began  falling 
slightly  from  September  through  Feb- 
ruary but  Fed  Chairman  Paul  Volclier 
now  says  the  ease  has  ended.  This  is 
shocking  news  for  farmers  of  north- 
west New  Jersey,  as  weU  as  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

We  have  had  to  releam  a  fundamen- 
tal monetary  axiom  in  the  1980's  that 
deflation  is  just  as  pernicious  as  infla- 
tion. A  rising  dollar  is  no  more  desira- 
ble than  a  falling  dollar.  Farmers  have 
been  the  first  to  learn  this  lesson,  and 
only  too  well. 

Congress  must  pass  a  growth-orient- 
ed Fed  reform  bill,  such  as  the  Kemp- 
Lott  Balanced  Monetary  Policy  and 
Price  SUbility  Act,  which  would  halt 
the  free  rise  of  the  dollar  and  the  free 
fall  of  commodity  prices  in  their 
tracks.  A  monetary  policy  that  stabi- 
lizes prices  and  exchange  rates  is  the 
progressive  solution  America's  whip- 
sawed  farmers  are  seeking. 

By  stabilizing  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  terms  of  commodity  prices  and  for- 
eign currencies,  as  the  Kemp-Lott  bill 
would  mandate,  the  Fed  can  move 
away  from  the  policy  of  restraining 
the  money  supply  one  month  and, 
without  warning,  restraining  growth 
in  the  economy  the  next.  These  arbi- 
trary, austerity  prescriptions,  which 
hold  interest  rates  artificially  high, 
are  keeping  unemployment  at  levels 
normally  associated  with  a  recession, 
and  preventing  real  growth  from 
reaching  the  Farm  Belt. 

The  nondebate  over  the  Fed's  cen- 
tral role  in  the  farm  crisis  reminds  me 
of  the  proverb  about  the  group  of 
men,  huddled  under  a  street  lamp  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  looking  for 
the  dime  one  of  them  lost.  "Where 
was  the  dime  dropped?"  a  passerby 
asked.  They  answered  by  pointing 
down  the  dark  alley.  But  why  were 
they  looking  under  the  street  lamp? 
"Because  that  is  where  the  light  is." 
they  replied. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  down  that 
dark  alley,  and  it  is  long  past  time  that 
we  in  Congress  turned  on  the  flood- 
light. What  good  has  it  been  to  call 
Chairman  Volcker  before  a  myriad  of 
congressional  committees  when  the 
main  topic  of  discussion  is  fiscal 
policy,  and  his  monetary  policies  and 
rationales  change  as  often  as  the 
weather?  There  is  no  long-term  guide- 
line or  rule  on  which  the  Fed  bases 
policy:  only  the  arbitrary  Intellectual 
and  political  whims  of  an  unaccount- 
able chairman  and  his  secretive  Open 
Market  Committee. 

The  morality  of  forcing  family  farm- 
ers out  of  business  by  deflating  farm 
values  must  be  raised.  Yet  Chairman 
Volcker's  only  response  to  illlquidlty 
in  the  Farm  Belt  is  to  say  he  can  fore- 
see no  policy  change  that  could  keep 
many  farmers,  niral  banks,  and  busi- 
nesses from  failing.  This  answer  is  un- 
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acceptable,  and  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  repu- 
diate and  change  the  Fed's  misguided 
policies.* 


THE  MX  MISSILE  IS 
INEFFECTIVE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  cAuroMf  lA 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  RXPiicsxirrATivKS 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  Mr.  William  Colby,  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  to  every  Member 
of  this  body  urging  us  to  reject  the 
MX  missile  because  It  Is  "ineffective." 
"dangerous,"  and  "not  a  bargaining 
chip." 

Let  me  highlight  two  points  Mr. 
Colby  makes  that  I  believe  are  very 
important,  but  often  overlooked.  He 
states,  "The  test  of  need  for  a  weapon 
is  whether  it  accomplishes  its  mission 
without  coimterproductive  effects,  not 
whether  it  is  the  same  weapon  one's 
adversary  has."  He  also  notes,  "If  the 
administration  wishes  to  use  the  MX 
as  a  bargaining  chip,  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est to  keep  the  MX  as  a  prospective 
weapon,  not  an  actual  one." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Colby's  letter 
brings  some  hard  facts  about  the  mili- 
tary and  political  value  of  the  MX  to 
our  attention.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  careful  consideration  to 
his  arguments,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  opposing  any  fur- 
ther production  of  the  MX  missile. 
The  letter  follows: 

William  E.  Colby 
Washinoton.  DC,  March  198S. 
Dkar  Mmsm  op  Congress:  Once  acain 
the  MX  albatroas  hangs  around  the  neck  of 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  the  administra- 
tion calls  for  the  Uftins  of  congTeaslonal  re- 
strictions on  building  21  more  of  these  mon- 
ster weapons  and  loolu  ahead  to  more  in  the 
coming  year.  The  protagoniats— and  antago- 
nists—are almost  equally  exhausted  by  the 
reiteration  of  the  standard  argumenU  on 
each  side  about  the  missile.  All  admit  that 
the  weapon  is  of  little  substantive  value  to 
the  Nation's  arsenal,  is  unaccepUbly  vulner- 
able, and  that  the  sole  reason  for  going 
ahead  with  production  is  to  show  U.S.  will 
and  determination  as  we  enter  the  Geneva 
negotiations  with  the  SovieU.  But  to  decide 
against  building  more  MX's  would  show 
something  even  more  important  than  na- 
tional will— wisdom.  A  show  of  wisdom  is  in 
the  Interest  of  all  who  hope  for  positive  re- 
sults from  the  Geneva  tallu. 

The  reasons  for  dropping  the  MX  are 
simple: 

The  MX  Is  ineffecUve.  Thirty-six  basing 
systems  have  been  studied  for  the  missile, 
including  the  Carter  Administration's  Rube 
Goldberg  race  track  in  the  Utah  and  Nevada 
deserts.  All  basing  proposals  have  been 
found  wanting  by  the  Pentagon  or  Con- 
gress. The  MX  is  less  effective  at  what 
should  be  iU  primary  fimctlon— certain  re- 
taliation in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  SUtes— than  the  present  mix  of 
missiles  on  land,  at  sea.  and  In  the  air. 
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The  MX  U  dangerous.  The  MX's  sixe  and 
accuracy  suggest  to  the  Soviets  that  its  real 
purpoM  is  to  give  the  United  States  the  ca- 
pability of  a  devasUtlng  first  strike  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  since  the  weapon  adds 
little  to  our  retaliatory  capability.  Thus  the 
MX  can  only  generate  the  Implementation 
of  procedures  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  wUl 
enable  iU  forces  to  react  Instantly  to  Indica- 
tions of  an  MX  launch.  The  likelihood  of  an 
accidental  nuclear  war,  then,  la  increased,  as 
the  SovleU  may  respond  with  real  weapons 
to  f  alae  IndlcaUons  of  an  MX  attack. 

The  fact  that  the  SovleU  currenUy  have 
weapons  of  equal  or  even  greater  power 
than  the  MX  Is  not  a  reason  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  build  the  MX  if  our  present  retali- 
atory capability  Is  absolute.  And  it  Is.  The 
test  of  need  for  a  weapon  Is  whether  it  ac- 
complishes its  mission  without  counterpro- 
ductive effects,  not  whether  it  Is  the  nme 
weapon  one's  adversary  has. 

The  MX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  The  last 
refuge  of  the  arms  advocate,  if  no  other 
reason  can  be  found  to  Justify  a  weapon's 
acquisition,  is  that  it  could  be  traded  for  a 
concession  by  the  other  side.  This  poker 
game  analogy  Is  only  valid  If  the  other  side 
values  the  chip,  as  strategic  weapons  do  not 
have  agreed  colors  of  blue  for  high  value. 
The  most  recent  expressions  of  Soviet  con- 
cern do  not  even  mention  the  B4X;  for  ex- 
ample, the  definitive  Pravda  editorial  of 
February  9.  carefully  reprinted  at  advertis- 
ing rates  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 26.  was  designed  to  send  a  message  to 
the  Washington  political  community.  The 
editorial  made  plain  that  the  real  bargain- 
ing chips  the  Soviets  respect  are  elements  of 
President  Reagan's  star  war  plan,  a  plan  the 
President  had  proclaimed  nonnegotlable. 
Thus  the  search  for  an  effective  negotiating 
chip  must  focus  elsewhere  if  we  are  to  at- 
tract the  Russian  bargaining  Instinct. 
Indeed,  experience  in  these  negotiations  has 
established  a  simple  rule:  A  weapon  Is  valua- 
ble as  a  negotiating  chip  while  it  Is  on  the 
drawing  twards.  but  once  it  is  employed.  It 
cannot  be  traded  away.  Thus  if  the  Adminis- 
tration wishes  to  use  the  MX  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip,  it  is  In  our  interest  to  keep  it  as  a 
prospective  weapon,  not  an  actual  one. 

The  cost  of  the  MX  is  the  least  of  the  ar- 
guments against  it.  since  the  cost  should  be 
borne  if  the  weapon  were  a  necessary  one. 
But  the  budgetary  deficit  our  Nation  faces 
does  force  our  citizenry  and  our  Govern- 
ment to  choose  carefully  those  weapons 
truly  necessary  for  our  security.  We  must 
not  mindlessly  ptirchase  every  device,  with- 
out consideration  of  cost.  The  more  impor- 
tant contributions  to  our  national  security 
in  the  fields  of  conventional  weapons,  readi- 
ness, training,  and  logistic  reserves  far  out- 
weigh the  BfX  In  their  importance  to  our 
safety,  as  does  the  vitality  of  an  economy 
unencumbered  by  an  unconscionalble  defi- 
cit. 

President  Reagan  recently  cited  a  biblical 
passage  to  deliver  a  lesson  on  prudence  in 
the  face  of  an  adversary.  He  might  have 
turned  to  a  more  apposite  passage,  the 
study  of  David  and  Goliath.  Overarmed. 
musclebound.  and  heavily  armored,  it  ap- 
peared that  Goliath  had  all  the  advantages. 
Yet  he  was  defeated  by  I>avid.  who  had  the 
right  weapon,  and  a  tactic  aimed  at  his 
enemy's  vulnerable  point.  Our  experience  in 
Vietnam  should  have  sensitized  us  to  this 
comparison.  Our  fixation  on  the  MX  calls 
into  question  whether  we  tiave  indeed 
learned  that  lesson. 
Sincerely. 

William  E.  Colbt.* 
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PROVIDINO  FOR  PRESCRIPTION 
DRUG  PAYMENTS  FOR  SENIORS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HCW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  19SS 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
expand  the  current  Medicaid  Program 
to  provide  out-of-hospltal  prescription 
drug  coverage  to  approximately  7.5 
million  elderly  persons  over  age  65 
with  limited  Incomes. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a 
new  medically  needy  category  under 
the  current  Medicaid  Program.  It 
would  help  those  who  are  most  affect- 
ed by  high  prescription  costs:  those 
chronically  ill  aged  individuals  whose 
incomes  are  too  high  to  l>e  eligible  for 
Medicaid,  yet  whose  prescription  drug 
expenses  represent  a  significant  per- 
centage of  their  yearly  income.  I  be- 
lieve it  meets  a  vital  need  of  the  elder- 
ly, particularly  those  with  chronic  ill- 
nesses and  conditions  which  require 
medications  essential  for  their  well- 
being  and  even  their  survival.  For 
those  senior  citizens  with  limited  and 
fixed  incomes,  the  legislation  would 
help  to  cushion  the  ever-rising  costs  of 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals. 

It  is  almost  identical  to  legislation 
that  I  introduced  last  year,  along  with 
Congressmen  Pepper  and  Ro'tbal— 
H.R.  5977— the  Pharmaceutical  Assist- 
ance Act  for  the  Aged.  We  have  made 
minor  modifications  in  last  year's  leg- 
islation based  upon  comments  that  we 
received  from  the  50  State  Medicaid 
directors  that  were  asked  to  comment 
upon  this  bill.  In  the  98th  Congress, 
this  bill  enjoyed  bipartisan  support 
from  38  Members  of  Congress. 

Specifically,  this  legislation— the 
Pharmaceutical  Assistance  Act  for  the 
Aged— would  provide  Medicaid  match- 
ing funds  to  any  State  that  wants  to 
establish  a  medically  needy  program 
to  help  pay  for  prescription  drugs,  in- 
sulin. Insulin  syringes,  and  insulin  nee- 
dles for  its  citizens  over  65  years  of  age 
whose  annual  incomes  are  not  in 
excess  of  $12,000  for  an  individual  or 
$15,000  for  a  married  couple  living  to- 
gether. The  program  would  require 
that,  unless  medically  Inappropriate, 
generic  drugs  be  used,  and  that  the 
person  pay  a  copayment  ranging  from 
$2  to  $5  as  follows:  $2  for  drugs  costing 
less  than  $10;  $3  for  drugs  costing  be- 
tween $10  and  $25:  $4  for  drugs  costing 
between  $25  and  $50.  and;  $5  for  drugs 
costing  over  $50.  The  variable  copay- 
ment is  Intended  to  discourage  too 
large  a  prescription  unit  from  being 
prescribed  at  one  time  in  order  to 
avoid  making  multiple  copayments. 
The  pharmacist  would  be  reimbursed 
for  the  reasonable  cost  established  by 
the  State  for  the  drug,  minus  the 
amount  of  the  copayment,  plus  a  dis- 
pensing fee. 
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The  need  for  this  legislation  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  our  current 
system  of  providing  health  care  for 
the  elderly  Is  woefully  inadequate. 
Medicare,  as  we  have  heard  time  and 
time  again,  does  not  cover  the  costs  of 
prescription  drugs  for  nonhospitalized 
elderly.  Medicaid,  which  does  provide 
this  coverage,  does  not  cover  those 
low-income  elderly  whose  incomes 
exceed  the  relatively  low  SSI  related 
Income  and  resource  limits.  Yet,  out- 
of-pocket  expenditures  by  seniors  for 
prescription  drugs  represent  the 
second  largest  source  of  payment  for 
the  elderly's  health  care  expenses— 29 
percent — an  estimated  $1,575  per 
person  in  1984.  Drugs  now  account  for 
almost  23  percent  of  all  private  health 
care  expenses  for  older  Americans. 

The  burden  to  pay  for  drugs  which 
are,  in  many  instances,  life-sustaining 
falls  most  heavily  on  those  who  can 
least  afford  it:  the  low-Income  elderly 
who  suffer  from  chronic  Illness,  most 
of  whom  are  not  covered  by  Medicaid. 
Drug  costs  for  this  group  are  nearly 
six  times  as  great  as  for  younger 
Americans.  Of  the  total  expenditures 
for  drugs  for  the  aged,  only  13  percent 
are  covered  by  public  programs:  87 
percent  must  now  be  paid  out-of- 
pocket.  Experience  with  a  program  to 
pay  for  drugs  for  the  elderly  In  New 
Jersey  covering  the  same  income  and 
age  categories  shows  that  the  average 
senior  spends  $242  out  of  his  or  her 
own  pocket  per  year  to  pay  for  pre- 
scription drugs.  These  figures  do  not 
reflect  the  full  burden  of  drug  costs 
for  the  chronically  ill  elderly,  whose 
costs  are  substantially  higher  than 
this  $242  figure. 

Proposals  for  drug  coverage  of  pre- 
scription drugs  for  the  elderly  have 
been  considered  by  Congress  in  the 
past.  Drug  legislation  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  1967.  1972,  and  1973  but 
did  not  make  it  through  the  confer- 
ence vrith  the  House.  The  arguments 
against  the  legislation  were  that  such 
a  program  would  cost  too  much,  could 
not  be  controlled,  and  could  not  be  ef- 
ficiently administered.  These  were  all 
proposals  to  place  a  drug  program 
either  under  Medicare  or  imder  a  new 
separate  agency.  My  proposal  kefleps 
Federal  and  State  costs  to  a  minimum 
and  builds  upon  the  current  Medicaid 
system. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  7.5  million  elderly  would 
be  assisted  under  this  program.  The 
bill  sets  no  limits  on  the  number  of 
prescriptions  that  would  be  paid  for 
per  year.  However,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  average  senior  would  fill  or 
refill  22  prescriptions  per  year  with  an 
average  cost  per  prescription  of  $13. 
Therefore,  if  all  50  States  participate 
in  this  program,  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis,  and  assuming  establishment  of 
the  most  generous  income  limitations 
allowed  under  this  bill,  the  annual 
cost  to  the  Government  might  reach 
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$1  billion.  According  to  Secretary 
Heckler,  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs  cost 
approximately  $7  billion  per  year.  Ef- 
forts by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  attack  this 
problem  vigorously  should  continue— 
and  the  savings  should  be  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  this  program. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  in  this 
House  to  assure  adequate  protection 
of  health  benefits  for  the  elderly.  Last 
year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Services  conducted  a  hearing  on  the 
vast  problems  faced  by  seniors  in  this 
regard.  We  were  told  by  a  variety  of 
witnesses  that  the  current  system  of 
Medicare  coverage  Is  Inadequate.  It  is 
inadequate  t>ecause  it  fails  to  meet 
some  of  the  most  very  bafic  health 
care  needs  of  the  elderly,  including 
drugs.  Our  findings  demonstrated  that 
the  need  for  this  bill  is  great  and  its 
provisions  received  endorsement  from 
a  variety  of  groups  and  individuals,  in- 
cluding national  aging  organizations. 

Presently,  five  States  have  imple- 
mented programs  to  financlaUy  assist 
eligible  elderly  In  defraying  prescrip- 
tion drug  expenses:  New  Jersey. 
Maine,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania;  New  Jersey  passed  legis- 
lation tliat  is  most  similar  to  what  I 
am  introducing  today.  We  need  to  en- 
courage expansion  on  a  national  basis 
so  that  all  needy  elderly  can  receive 
some  modest  assistance  in  this  area. 
This  bill  would  provide  the  impetus 
for  States,  in  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government,  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  for  the  elderly. 
Adoption  of  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide the  impetus  we  need  to  subse- 
quently expand  benefits  under  Medi- 
care, to  assure  that  all  elderly  citizens 
are  provided  this  kind  of  health  insur- 
ance, to  which  they  are  entitled. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  inserting  the  text  of  this  bill  into 
the  Record.  I  urge  them  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  initiative.  The 
text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  1542 

A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  an  optional  pro- 
gram of  pharmaceutical  assistance  to  the 
aged  under  the  medicaid  program. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.SbactTKIc 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pharmaoeu- 
tical  Assistance  to  the  Aged  Act". 

Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"PHAHMACKUnCAL  ASSISTAMCS  TO  THE  ACID 

"Sec.  1919.  (a)  QpnoHAL  Program  op 
State.— (1)  Notwithstanding  sections 
1902(aK10)  and  1916  of  this  Act.  a  SUte 
plan  for  medical  assistance  under  this  title 
may  provide  for  making  medical  assistance 
available   with   respect   to   individuals   de- 
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scribed  in  subaection  (b)  for  outpatient  pre- 
scribed drugs  and  other  Items  described  in 
subsection  (c)  furnished  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d),  but  only  if— 

"(A)  the  SUte  has  in  effect  a  law  meeting 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2KA). 

"(B)  the  SUte  plan  under  this  title  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  of  payment  under 
the  plan  with  respect  to  bioequivalent  drug 
products  for  which  substitution  by  a  phar- 
macist is  permitted  under  paragraph  (2KA) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  payment 
recognised  under  the  plan  for  the  least  ex- 
pensive of  such  bioequivalent  drug  products 
that  are  available  or  normally  stocked,  and 

(C>  the  SUte  has  a  program  of  utilization 
review  of  such  drugs  and  Items  which  is  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary. 

"(axA)  A  SUte  law  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  is  a  law  which  permlU  a  licensed 
pharmacist  to  substitute  an  bioequivalent 
drug  product  (as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(B))  of  lesser  cost  for  another  drug  product, 
unless  a  licensed  physician  specificaUy 
sUtes  with  respect  to  that  prescription  that 
such  substitution  is  medically  inappropriate. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subaection.  drug 
products  shall  be  considered  to  be  bioequi- 
valent with  each  other  with  respect  to  a 
medical  Indication  or  treatment  If  the  drug 
products  are  bioequivalent  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  with  respect  to  such  medi- 
cal indication  or  treatment. 

"(3KA)  The  amount  of  the  medical  assist- 
ance furnished  under  this  plan  with  respect 
to  a  prescribed  drug  or  other  item  is  the 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (B) 
reduced  by  a  copayment  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(B)  The  amount  of  payment  under  this 
section  for  a  drug  product  is  the  amount 
otherwise  allowable  under  the  plan  (subject 
to  paragraph  (IMB))  with  respect  to  the 
item,  with  regard  to  any  deductibles,  coin- 
surance, or  copayments  which  might  other- 
wise be  imposed. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  imder  the  plan  under 
this  section— 

"(1)  no  enrollment  fee.  premium,  or  simi- 
lar charge  will  be  imposed  under  the  plan. 

and 

"(11)  no  deduction,  cost  sharing,  or  similar 
charge  will  be  imposed  under  the  plan, 
except  that  payment  of  a  copayment  in  an 
amount  described  in  subparagraph  (D)  shall 
be  required  under  the  plan  with  respect  to 
each  prescription  unit  of  drug  or  item  pro- 
vided and  may  not  be  waived  directly  or  in- 
directly (such  As  through  a  discount). 

•(D)  In  the  case  of  a  prescribed  drug  or 
other  item  for  which  payment  under  this 
section  for  a  prescription  unit  otherwise  is— 

"(i)  less  than  $10,  the  copayment  amount 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (CKii)  ia  equal 
to  $2. 

"(ID  $10  or  more,  but  less  than  $25,  the  co- 
payment  amount  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (C)(li)  is  equal  to  $3, 

"(ill)  $25  or  more,  but  leas  than  $90,  the 
copayment  amount  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (C)(ii)  is  equal  to  $4,  and 

"(iv)  $50  or  more,  the  copayment  amount 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (CXii)  is  equal 
to  $5. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  guidelines  for 
the  establishment  of  reasonable  prescrip- 
tion units  for  purposes  of  implemenUtlon  of 
this  secUon.  _    _    ,  ^,  ^^ 

"(b)  EuGiBLE  iKBiviDnALS.— (1)  An  individ- 
ual referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  an  indi- 
vidual who— 

"(A)  Is  65  years  of  age  or  older, 

"(B)  is  a  resident  of  tiie  United  SUtes  and 
is  either  (i)  a  citizen  or  (II)  an  alien  lawfully 
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admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  other- 
wise permanently  residing  in  the  United 
States  under  color  of  law  (including  an  alien 
lawfuUy  present  in  the  United  SUtea  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  section  212(dK5) 
of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonality  Act), 

"(C)  has  an  annual  Income  (•■  determined 
under  paragraph  (2))  of  not  more  than  the 
income  llmiUtlon  esUblished  by  the  SUte 
under  paragraph  (3),  and 

"(D)  is  not  otherwise  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  under  the  plan. 

"(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
'annual  income'  means  groas  annual  Income 
from  all  sources,  including  alimony  or  sup- 
port funds,  the  gross  amount  of  pensions 
and  annuities,  beneflu  received  under  this 
Act  (other  than  under  this  title  or  titles  V 
or  XVIII),  benefiU  received  under  SUte  un- 
employment Insurance  laws  and  veterans' 
disability  paymenU,  interest  received  from 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  or  any  SUte  gov- 
ernment or  any  instrumentality  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  realized  capital  gains, 
rentals,  workers'  compensation  benefiU  and 
life  Insurance  benefiU  and  proceeds,  except 
that  such  term  does  not  include— 

"(A)  the  first  $5,000  of  the  total  of  death 
benefiU  paymenU  received  with  respect  to 
the  death  of  a  spouse, 

"(B)  glfU  of  cash  or  property,  to  the 
extent  they  do  not  exceed  a  total  of  $300  in 
any  year,  or 

"(C)  surplus  food  or  other  relief  In  kind 
supplied  by  a  government  agency  or  as  a 
property  tax  rebaU. 

"(3)  A  SUte,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
may  esUblUh  an  Income  limitation  of— 

"(A)  not  less  than  $9,000,  nor  more  than 
$12,000,  with  respect  to  individuals  (1)  who 
are  not  married  or  (11)  who  are  married  but 
who  maintain  a  separate  residence  apart 
from  their  spouse  and  who  do  not  receive 
support  from  their  spouse  or  have  access  to 
their  spouse's  income,  or 

"(B)  not  less  than  $12,000,  nor  more  than 
$15,000,  with  respect  to  other  individuals 
who  are  married. 

In  the  case  of  an  Individual  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  income  limiUtion  shall 
be  applied  to  the  aggregate  annual  Income 
of    the    Individual    and    the    individual's 

spouse. 

"(4)  A  SUte  shall  provide  for  recertiflca- 
tlons  of  income  of  individuals  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  who  have  appUed  and  been 
found  eligible  for  benefiU  under  this  section 
not  less  often  than  annually. 

"(c)  CovnwD  Datjos  and  Itzms.- The  out- 
patient prescribed  drugs  and  other  items  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  means  legend 
drugs  (other  than  experimental  drugs) 
which  are  only  available  under  SUte  law 
upon  the  prescription  of  a  physician,  insu- 
lin, insulin  syringes,  and  insulin  needles  fur- 
nished or  administered  to  an  Individual 
while  the  individual  is  not  an  inpatient  of  a 
hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility,  intermedi- 
ate care  facility,  or  mental  institution.    

"(d)     iMTOaMATIOH     TO     EUOIILZ     INDIVID- 

OAM.— The  Secretary  shaU  provide,  not  less 
often  than  annually,  for  informing  Individ- 
uals who— 
"( 1 )  are  65  years  of  age  or  older  and 
"(2)  are  entitled  to  benefiU  under  part  A. 
or  enrolled  for  benefiU  under  part  B,  of 
title  XVIII, 

of  the  benefiU  available  under  this  section 
in  SUtes  which  have  elected  to  have  a  pro- 
gram of  pharmaceutical  assistance  for  the 
aged  pursuant  to  this  section.". 

8KC.  J.  CONFOIUIING  MEDICAID  AMBNDMKNTB. 

Section  1902(aK10)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  VJ8.C.  1396b(aK10)  Is  amended  by 
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striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (III), 
and  by  adding  t>efore  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  foUowlnr  ".  »n<l  (V)  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  medical  assistance  described  in  section 
1919". 

(b)  Pnomr  Patmeht  for  Pha«iiaci»t8.— 
Section  1902(aH37)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
130«b(sK37)  is  amended  by  inserting  "for 
prescribed  drugs  under  the  plan  or"  after 
"payment)  made". 

SBC  «.  KFTBCnVB  DAin. 

8k.  4.  (a)  FniAL  RzoxTLATioin  it  Sirmi- 
BBK  1.  198S.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  promulgate  final  reg- 
ulations not  later  than  September  1,  1985, 
in  order  to  provide  for  SUte  implemenU- 
tlon of  the  amendmenU  made  by  this  Act 
on  a  timely  basis. 

(b)  EfTBcnvi  OcTOsn  1,  1985.-The 
amendmenU  made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
medical  assistance  furnished  with  respect  to 
outpaUent  prescribed  drugs  fumlabed  on  or 
after  October  1. 1985. 

SSC  L  IKPORTB. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Data  Coixsctioh.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
maintain  sUtistlcal  records  on  SUte  pro- 
grams of  pharmaceutical  asssistanoe  to  the 
aged  under  section  1919  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  determine  the  effectiveness  and 
impact  of  such  programs,  including  the  level 
of  participation  by  the  elderly  and  any  pat- 
terns of  unusual  drug  usage,  and  to  provide 
for  the  report  required  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  RsroKT. —Based  on  such  information, 
the  Secretary  shaU  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  at  the  time  of  the  transmittal  of 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  containing  information  re- 
lating to— 

(1)  the  SUtes  providing  for  such  pro- 
grams, 

(2)  the  number  of  persons  covered  under 
such  programs, 

(3)  the  number  and  kinds  of  drug  producU 
for  which  assistance  was  provided  under 
such  programs, 

(4)  the  cosU  of  the  assistance  furnished, 
including  an  estimate  of  actual  expenses  in- 
curred by  pharmadsU  participating  in  such 
programs,  and 

(5)  the  timeliness  and  accuracy  of  pay- 
menU made  to  pharmacisU  under  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  report  also  shall  conUln  such  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  legislation  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate.* 


WILLIAM  AMORT  UNDERBILL 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL.  JR. 

or  PUHUOA 
in  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRXSDCTATIVES 

Tueaday,  March  19.  1985 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  great 
American— my   personal    friend,   Wil- 
liam Amory  Underhlll. 

On  February  21,  1985.  Amory  Dnder- 
hill  celebrated  his  75th  birthday. 
While  Amory  is  known  to  many  in  this 
House  as  a  dear  friend  of  Florida  and 
a  guiding  light  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion, few  know  of  his  long  service  to 
the  Nation  starting  as  a  lieutenant 
conunander  in  the  Navy  during  WWII 
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and  including  service  in  the  Truman 
administration's  Justice  Department 
where  he  served  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  until  1952. 

Since  that  time,  Amory  has  contin- 
ued to  serve  his  Nation,  his  State  and 
his  fellow  human  beings  in  varied  ca- 
pacities and  through  an  unending 
commitment  of  his  own  time  and  re- 
sources. 

He  received  his  LL.B.  from  John  B. 
Stetson  University  in  1936,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Florida  Bar  tiiat  same 
year.  In  1946,  Amory  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  was  later  admitted  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  in  1952. 

His  honors  include: 

L.L.D.  (honorary)  Stetson  University 
College  of  Law.  1969  Honorary  Doctor- 
ate from  Saint  Leo  College,  Saint  Leo, 
FL(1980). 

George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  from  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge.  1970. 

Ben  C.  Willard  Award  from  Stetson 
Lawyer's  Association.  1970. 

C.H.I.E.F.  Award  from  Independent 
Colleges  ii  Universities  of  Florida,  Inc. 
1974. 

Distinguished  Alumni  Award  from 
Stetson  University  Alumni  Association 
1974. 

Bob  Sikes  Award  from  the  Florida 
State  Society.  Washington,  DC,  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Amory  Underhill  has 
been  a  "public  servant"  in  the  very 
best  sense  of  that  term.  His  devotion 
to  the  values  of  our  great  Nation  stand 
as  an  example  for  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  representative  government. 

Amory  has  distinguished  himself  as 
the  most  generous  and  unselfish 
person  I  have  ever  known.  I  am  proud 
to  call  him  "friend". 

We  do  ourselves  honor,  as  we  honor 
this  great  American.* 


EVERYBODY  HAS  A  STAKE  IN 
NATION'S  FARM  SYSTEM 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  excellent  column 
from  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Buffa- 
lo News  entitled  "Everybody  Has  a 
Stake  in  Nation's  Farm  System."  I  be- 
lieve that  Max  McCarthy  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  What  we  need  in  this 
country  is  less  emphasis  on  building 
up  our  defenses  and  overthrowing  gov- 
ernments which  are  not  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  more  emphasis 
on  efforts  designed  to  save  our  Na- 
tion's basic  economic  generators:  agri- 
culture and  industry. 

We  should  not  stand  back  and  watch 
the  farmers  go  imder.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  must  try 
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once  again  to  put  together  a  farm 
credit  package  so  that  the  dairy  farm- 
ers In  upstate  New  York  will  survive 
the  heavy  spring  production  season, 
and  our  grain  farmers  in  the  Midwest 
can  get  their  spring  crops  in  the 
ground.  If  we  can  spend  $1  billion  a 
day  on  defense,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  extend  a  little  extra  credit  to 
our  farmers  who  provide  us  with  the 
most  abimdant  and  diversified  food 
supply  ifi  the  world. 

While  I  am  not  against  reforming 
our  agricultural  polices  so  that  the 
CCC  is  not  overloaded  with  surplus 
commcxlities  and  the  support  prices 
are  not  keeping  the  price  for  commod- 
ities unreasonably  high,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  President's  dogged  commit- 
ment to  a  han(]s  off  farm  policy.  We 
need  to  give  our  farmers  a  hand  up. 
not  the  back  of  the  hand. 

In  my  district  I  have  grape  farmers 
who  do  not  receive  any  Federal  aid. 
Their  crop  is  bought  and  sold  in  the 
free  market  and  they  are  not  prosper- 
ing by  any  stretch  of  imagination.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  my  gn^ie 
farmers  will  be  forced  to  go  out  of 
business  due  to  cancellations  of  con- 
tracts from  the  large  cooperatives  who 
no  longer  need  our  New  York  grapes, 
and  the  declining  market  for  New 
York  State  wine.  Domestic  wine 
simply  cannot  compete  with  the  subsi- 
dized foreign  wines  which  are  much 
cheaper.  The  California  vineyards  are 
suffering  as  well,  but  the  effect  has 
not  been  as  dramatic  as  it  has  been  on 
the  New  York  State  farm  wineries.  I 
believe  that  the  case  of  grapes  as  an 
unsupported  commodity  lends  cre- 
dence to  the  argument  that  a  total 
hands  off  policy  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  troubles  in  our  agricultural  econo- 
my. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  sasing 
that  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read 
and  appreciate  Mr.  McCarthy's 
column.  I  enjoyed  this  column  very 
much  and  I  share  Mr.  McCarthy's  sen- 
timents entirely.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  situation  is  hopeless  for  American 
agriculture,  and  you  can  count  on  my 
active  participation  when  the  Con- 
gress considers  the  farm  bill  later  this 
year. 

(From  The  Buffalo  News.  Bflar.  10. 1985] 

EvESTBODT  Has  a  Stake  Ih  Nation's  Farm 

Ststkm 

(By  Max  McCarthy) 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  iU  incredibly  abundant  and 
effective  agricultural  system. 

Not  only  are  we  blessed  with  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  nutritious  and  low-cost 
meat,  poultry,  vegetables.  frulU,  baked 
goods  and  dairy  producU.  but  we  grow  more 
than  enough  to  export  huge  amounte. 

One  need  only  think  of  the  agricultural 
problems  Ethiopia  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
realize  how  fortunate  we  are. 

With  this  in  mind  it  only  stands  to  reason 
that  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  literal- 
ly and  figuratively  upset  the  U.S.  apple  cart. 

This  is  what  the  Reagan  administration  is 
trying  to  do  with  iU  ideologically  inspired 
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rush  to  a  free  market  in  agriculture.  One 
can't  go  overnight  from  the  complicated 
farm  support  system  which,  for  all  of  iU 
complexities,  has  served  the  wider  public  in- 
terest better  than  almost  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

Urban  and  suburban  dwellers  who  benefit 
from  our  marvelous  food  supply  system 
should  lend  understanding  ears  to  the 
plight  of  their  country  cousins.  We  all  have 
a  stake  in  this  serious  situation.  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  this  nation's  strength  and  pros- 
perity. 

And  it  should  be  stressed  to  residenU  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier,  the  current  crisis  is 
not  just  something  that  affects  wheat  farm- 
ers in  Kansas  and  growers  of  com  in  Iowa. 
It  affecU  dairy  and  other  farmers  in  West- 
em  New  York. 

My  long-time  Buffalo  News  colleague  Bob 
Buyer  has  been  reporting  on  the  plight  of 
area  farmers.  Unlike  grain  growers  in  the 
Midwest  who  borrowed  funds  at  high  inter- 
est rates  to  expand  their  farms  in  the  hope 
of  reaping  vy  port  prof  iU,  upsUte  New  Tork 
farms  borrowed  to  start  or  improve  small 
dairy  farms. 

"We're  not  looking  to  get  rich,"  Paul  Her- 
ring of  Fillmore  told  Bob  Buyer.  "We  just 
want  to  live  and  farm." 

Jim  Brown  of  Short  Tract  told  my  col- 
league that  his  17,000  pounds  per  cow  dairy 
herd  last  year  earned  a  modest  $32.(X)0.  Of 
that  total,  more  than  half.  $17,000.  went 
right  back  to  the  Farmers  HcHne  Adminis- 
tration to  repay  loans.  With  the  remaining 
$15,000,  Brown  had  to  buy  fuel,  food,  feed, 
clothing  and  other  necessities  for  the  cows, 
his  two  children,  his  wife  and  himself  in 
that  order. 

Mrs.  Brown  told  Buyer  that  when  she  and 
her  daughter  go  shopping  for  groceries  she 
sends  her  daughter  out  from  the  check-out 
counter  with  the  packages  so  that  the 
youngster  won't  see  the  food  stamps  she 
uses  to  pay  for  the  purehase. 

"I  cry  myself  to  sleep  thinking  of  some 
other  Allegany  County  farmers."  confided 
Marilyn  Herring  of  Fillmore. 

Surely,  the  United  SUtes  can  do  better 
for  these  farmers  who  have  done  so  much 
for  us!  This  is  not  fair  or  even  intelligent. 
We  are.  again  literally  and  figuratively,  kill- 
ing the  goose  that  lays  our  eggs. 

From  Maine  to  California,  U.S.  farmers 
are  caught  in  a  crisis  of  national  propor- 
tions. Three  years  into  an  agricultural  de- 
pression, farm  prices  have  plunged  and  mar- 
kets abroad  are  shrinking  because  of  the 
over-priced  U.S.  dollar. 

As  spring  planting  approaches.  U.S.  farm- 
ers like  the  Browns  and  the  Herrings,  strug- 
gling under  $212  billion  in  farm  debt,  have 
seen  many  sources  of  credit  go  dry. 

Neil  Harl,  a  respected  U.S.  agricultural 
economist,  warns  that  almost  30  percent  of 
American  farms  are  sinking  into  insolvency. 
With  a  higher  percentage  of  small  farms 
and  few  large  corporate  farms  in  Western 
New  York,  our  agricultural  crisis  is  that 
much  more  serious  and  tragic.  More  than  12 
percent  of  the  farmers  nationwide  are  ex- 
pected to  go  out  of  business  this  year!  That 
percentage  could  be  even  higher  in  New 
Toric  State. 

"This  situation  affecU  people,"  David 
Senter,  American  Agriculture  Movement 
National  director  told  farmers  at  a  rally 
here  last  week.  "Some  commit  suicide,  some 
Just  quit,  some  drink  .  .  .  but  it  made  me 
mad  and  I'm  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  (diange 
it." 

The  farmers  who  came  to  Washington  last 
week  want  two  things:  short-term  financial 
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aid  in  the  form  of  federal  loans  so  they  can 
plant  this  year  and  reinstitutlon  of  a  federal 
price  policy  based  on  annual  average  pro- 
duction costs.  These  are  not  outlandish  re- 
quests or.  for  that  matter,  so  costly  in  direct 
U.S.  Treasury  outlays. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  have  passed 
emergency  legislation  that  would  provide 
some  help,  but  President  Reagan  vetoed  it 
last  Wednesday. 

His  priorities  and  obsessive  preoccupa- 
tions in  his  second  term  are  three  incredibly 
expensive  and  highly  dubious  adventures: 

His  $1  trUllon  Star  Wars. 

The  MX  missile— the  Edsel  of  the  Atomic 
•ce. 

Aid  to  the  rag-tag  bunch  trying  to  over- 
throw the  legitimate  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Because  of  his  Pentagon  buildup  and  tax 
cuts  the  nation  has  enormous  deficits  and 
the  White  House  says  It  can't  afford  to  help 
the  farmers.  In  the  meantime,  defense  con- 
tractors try  to  get  the  government  to  pay 
for  the  housing  of  dogs  and  political  contri- 
butions to  lawmakers. 

Our  priorities  are  badly  out  of  whack!  The 
human  factor  is  being  sacrificed  to  ideology: 
"free  markeU."  technological  superiority 
over  the  Russians  and  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments we  don't  like. 

Americans  should  rise  up  and  demand 
that  their  senators  and  congressmen- 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike— produce 
a  new  vote-proof  emergency  farm  bill  and 
begin  getting  our  perspectives  In  proper 
order.* 


GOVERNOR  BLANCHARD'S 

UPBEAT  MESSAGE:  "MICHIGAN 
JS  BACK!" 

HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OPMICHIQAM 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1985 
m  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  on 
the  amazing  comeback  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  since  1982,  led  by  Gov. 
James  J.  Blanchard. 

The  article  has  messages  for  us  here 
in  Washington.  Blanchard  tells  us  to 
dwell  on  solutions,  not  problems,  to 
stick  to  our  priorities,  and  to  act  deci- 
sively. 

For  the  Republicans  in  control  of 
the  White  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
message  is  that  budgets  can  be  bal- 
anced, deficits  can  be  cut,  productive 
economic  investments  can  be  made, 
and  that  your  record  here  in  Washing- 
ton can  be  compared  to  that  of  active 
Democrats  back  in  the  States. 

The  Blanchard  record  shows  that 
problems  can  be  solved:  that  Blan- 
chard has  delivered  on  promises  that 
President  Reagan  has  only  talked 
about— balancing  the  budget  and  set- 
ting priorities.  As  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  states: 

The  Republican  budget  in  Washington 
has  doubled  the  national  debt  in  four  years 
*  *  *  the  Democratic  budget  in  Lansing  has 
paid  off  our  entire  sUte  debt  in  three  years, 
a  debt  Inherited  from  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Michigan's  economy  is 
growing  and  State  government  is  back 
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on  sound  fiscal  footing,  thanks  to  Gov- 
ernor Blanchard's  leadership.  But  un- 
employment remains  too  high,  and  the 
President's  recent  decision  to  lift  auto- 
import  quotas  could  derail  our  State's 
recovery   and   its   finances.   Even  so, 
with  the  strong  and  positive  leader- 
ship of  Democrats  like  Governor  Blan- 
chard. future  problems  can  be  solved, 
and  Michigan's  future  remains  upbeat. 
I  recommend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar.  19, 
1»8S] 
(By  Dennis  Pamey) 
Lamsino,  Mich.— Prom  his  upbeat  declara- 
tion— "Michigan  is  back"  to  the  "It  CAN  be 
done"  plaque  behind  his  desk,  Oov.  James 
Blanchard    strikes    a    different    note    than 
voters  often  hear  from  liberal  Democrats. 

He  exudes  optimism.  He  dwells  on  solu- 
tions, not  problems.  His  priorities  remain  a 
Democrat's  priorities.  But  he  sounds  like 
the  Republican  president  who  proclaimed 
last  fall  that  "America  is  back." 

"Wrist-slashing  Democrats— I  don't  even 
like  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  them,"  de- 
clares the  43-year-old  governor. 

Positive  thinking  can  carry  you  only  so 
far.  But  positive  thinking— combined  with 
decisive  acUon  and  a  little  luck— has  helped. 
Mr.  Blanchard.  the  first  Democrat  to  govern 
Michigan  in  20  years,  to  rebound  from  a 
rocky  start  in  1983.  There's  a  lesson  here 
that  beaten-down,  gloomy-sounding  Demo- 
craU  in  Washington  Just  might  take  to 
heart. 

"You  have  to  come  across  as  an  optimist," 
says  Mr.  Blanchard.  "On  that.  I  say  haU  off 
to  Ronald  Reagan." 

Two  years  ago,  there  was  little  cause  for 
optimism  here,  Michigan  was  reaping  the 
whirlwind.  The  sUte.  which  has  postponed 
addressing  some  fundamental  state  prob- 
lems in  good  times,  was  in  a  near-depression. 
Inauguration  day  found  Michigan  with 
the  nation's  highest  unemployment  rate. 
17%.  and  lU  lowest  credit  rating.  It  also  had 
a  $1.7  bUlion  deficit.  A  doeen  universities 
and  75  or  more  school  districts  were  about 
to  run  out  of  money. 

Backed  by  the  then-Democratic  legisla- 
ture. Oov.  Blanchard  pushed  through  a  38% 
increase  in  the  sUte  income-tax  rate.  It  was 
temporary:  by  law.  it  had  to  t>e  phased  out 
between  January  1984  and  October  1987. 
But  the  boost  was  abrupt  and  the  governor 
failed  to  adequately  prepare  public  opinion 
for  it. 

The  result:  a  political  firestorm.  Irate 
voters  launched  a  recall  drive.  Six  months 
into  Oov.  Blanchard's  term,  a  Detroit  News 
poU  found  only  33%  approval  of  his  per- 
formance—and 53%  disapproval. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
turnaround.  Michigan's  economy  roared 
back  faster  than  expected,  and  the  tax  in- 
crease has  brought  in  more  than  expected. 
By  year's  end.  Michigan  will  eliminate  that 
$1.7  biUlon  deficit.  Moody's  has  raised  the 
bond  rating  a  notch  from  Baa-1.  And  Michi- 
gan's tax  revolt,  although  still  potent,  has 
suffered  a  major  setback.  Last  November, 
voters  decisively  rejected  Proposal  C,  which 
would  have  rolled  back  the  Blanchard  tax 
and  then  some.  That  victory  for  the  gover- 
nor was  supported  by  a  cross-section  of 
Michigan's  civic  leadership. 

"Jim  Blanchard  beat  Proposal  C."  says 
Democratic  House  Speaker  Gary  Owen.  "He 
went  out  front,  he  raised  the  campaign 
money.  And  his  popularity  has  been  going 
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up  ever  since."  A  December  Detroit  News 
poll  found  M%  approval,  only  36%  disap- 
proval. 

Even  so.  neither  the  governor  nor  his 
state  are  out  of  the  woods.  Mr.  Blanchard's 
1988  reelection  prospects  are  riding  on 
Michigan's  continued  economic  recovery, 
and  on  the  way  he  navigates  some  fairly 
treacherous  political  crosscurrents. 

Michigan's  unemployment  rate,  at  9.3%. 
remains  high.  President  Reagan's  decision 
to  lift  auto-import  quotas  surely  will  hurt 
Michigan  auto  makers  and  sUte  revenue 
too.  The  sUte's  buildings,  roads  and  bridges 
need  massive  repairs— for  only  the  first  time 
In  a  decade.  Michigan  is  repairing  roads 
faster  than  they're  wearing  out— even  as 
some  voters  clamor  for  tax  reductions.  The 
tax  revolt  has  given  Republicans  control  of 
the  Michigan  Senate.  And  should  Michigan 
lose  General  Motors  Corp.'s  futuristic 
Saturn  project  to  another  stat«.  it  would 
hurt  the  governor,  who  has  portrayed  him- 
self as  a  man  who  can  work  Innovatively 
with  business  and  labor.  (As  a  congressman, 
he  was  an  architect  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
loan  guarantee.) 

"Jim  Blanchard's  approval  ratings  are 
higher,  but  they're  very  thin,"  says  sUte 
OOP  chairman  Spencer  Abraham.  "It's  a  lot 
like  Jimmy  Carter's  approval  ratings  in  the 
middle  of  his  term.  People  see  the  governor 
as  well-meaning  and  a  nice  person.  But 
nobody  says  strong  leader.'"  A  half-doeen 
or  so  Republicans,  including  veteran  Con- 
gressman Quy  Vander  Jagt.  are  weighing 
possible  gubernatorial  bids. 

For  Michigan  Republicans,  the  1983  tax 
increase  remains  the  prime  Issue.  The  GOP- 
controlled  state  Senate,  arguing  that  Michi- 
gan will  soon  have  an  unnecessary  surplus, 
has  voted  to  end  the  temporary  tax  next 
January.  That  would  save  taxpayers  be- 
tween $850  million  and  $1  billion,  compared 
with  the  October  1987  phase-out.  DemocraU 
in  the  legislature  are  "nervous."  Mr.  Blan- 
chard concedes. 

"I've  t)een  advised  by  other  governors  that 
the  last  thing  you  want  going  into  an  elec- 
tion is  a  siuplus."  he  says.  So  he  has  begun 
to  explore  a  possible  acceleration  of  the  Oc- 
tober 1987  termination  date. 

One  idea  Is  to  couple  any  accelerated  roll- 
back with  tax  "reform"  and  Increased  state 
reUef  for  hard-pressed  local  property  tax- 
payers. Drafting  this  proposal  is  the  task  of 
sUte  Treasurer  Robert  Bowman,  the  brash, 
wisecracking  20-year-old  whom  Oov.  Blan- 
chard recruited  from  Lehman  Brothers. 
Before  1983.  "Michigan  had  been  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  for  years,"  Mr.  Bowman 
says.  "The  question  for  Democrats  is:  Can 
we  somehow  offer  fiscal  realism  and  still 
offer  hope  and  opportunity?" 

Fiscal  realism,  in  this  administration,  has 
meant  doing  things  that,  until  recent  years, 
would  have  been  almost  unthinkable  for  a 
Democrat.  Gov.  Blanchard  has  cut  the  state 
bureaucracy  by  30%.  He  proposed  a  zero  In- 
crease in  his  1984-1985  budget  total:  there  Is 
a  proposed  3.3%  increase  In  his  1985-1988 
budget.  stIU  leas  than  infUtion. 

Budget  austerity,  however,  risks  disap- 
pointing traditional  Democratic  supporters 
among  the  urban  poor.  Gov.  Blanchard  has 
tried  to  appeal  to  them  by  boosting  spend- 
ing, withlng  the  overall  ceiling,  for  educa- 
tion, environmental  cleanup  and  economic 
development.  Democrats  would  like  more. 
says  Speaker  Owen,  "but  we  realize  the  dol- 
lars aren't  there." 

All  in  all.  a  Jaunty  Mr.  Blanchard  argues 
he  has  delivered  on  two  promises  that 
Ronald  Reagan  only  talks  about— balancing 
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the  budget  and  setting  priorities.  Last 
month,  at  the  state  Democratic  convention, 
he  sharpened  the  needle. 

"The  Republican  budget  in  Washington 
has  doubled  the  national  debt  in  four 
years."  he  said.  "The  Democratic  budget  in 
Tsmslng  has  paid  off  our  entire  state  debt  in 
three  years,  a  debt  Inherited  from  the  Re- 
publicans." 

That  could  be  an  appealing  argument  in 
the  1988  campaign,  Republicans  then  will 
surely  argue  that  Ronald  Reagan's  econom- 
ic recovery  was  the  real  engine  of  BClchl- 
gan's  turnaround  and  that.  In  the  words  of 
state  Senate  Majority  Leader  John  Engler. 
himself  a  potential  gubernatorial  candidate, 
the  Blanchard  tax  was  "too  high  and  stayed 
on  too  long."  But  Michigan  Republicans 
themselves  disagree  on  Just  how  high  taxes 
should  be.  Proposal  C  was  spearheaded  by 
Richard  Headlee.  Mr.  Blanchard's  conserva- 
tive Republican  opponent  in  1983— and  op- 
posed by  former  GOP  governors.  George 
Romney  and  William  MlUiken.  who  joined 
Oov.  Blanchard  on  television  to  warn 
against  it. 

In  any  event,  the  governor  retains  the 
option  of  proposing  to  lower  taxes  as  cam- 
paign time  approaches.  "It's  delightful  to  be 
in  a  situation  where  you're  talking  about 
how  fast  to  cut  taxes."  he  grins.  "Frankly. 
I'd  rather  have  my  options  than  Ronald 
Reagan's.  Bob  Dole's  or  Tip  07<elll's."« 


USIA'S  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
REPORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESniTATIVIS 

Tue$day.  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJS. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplo- 
macy has  issued  its  1985  report.  At  a 
time  when  there  is  an  increasing  need 
to  understand— and  to  suppon — the 
various  aspects  of  our  Nation's  public 
diplomacy  programs,  carried  out  by 
the  men  and  women  of  the  UJS.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  this  report  deserves 
close  attention.  I  hope  our  colleagues 
get  a  chance  to  read  it.  In  the  mean- 
time. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
message  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  Edwin  J.  Feulner.  Jr., 
and  the  summary  of  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission. 

A  MSSSACE  FXOM  THK  CHAIRMAH 

Four  years  ago  this  Commission  was 
gravely  concerned  about  the  prospects  for 
public  diplomacy.  In  their  assessments  of 
nSIA  our  predecessors  found  a  crystal-set 
mentality  and  vacuum-tube  technology  in 
an  era  of  microchips  and  communications 
satellites.  They  found  seriously  eroded 
budget  and  staff  resources,  and  a  foreign 
policy  decision-making  process  frequently 
uninformed  by  an  understanding  of  foreign 
opinions  and  cultures. 

Today,  there  are  many  reasons  why  this 
bleak  outlook  is  changing. 

With  strong  bipartisan  support  from  the 
Congress,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
revitalised  USIA  and  under  the  creative 
leadership  of  Charles  Z.  Wick  made  public 
diplomacy  a  central  part  of  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy.  USIA  is  moderniz- 
ing. Its  Influence  within  the  foreign  affairs 
community  has  dramatically  increased,  and 
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its  resources  have  grown  significantly.  Much 
has  been  accomplished. 

In  this  report,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
sought  to  document  this  progress  and  at  the 
same  time  address  those  challenges  that 
still  confnmt  the  Agency.  Each  of  us  brings 
a  unique  set  of  ezpertenoes  and  perspectives 
to  our  Conuniasion  role.  The  views  set  forth 
have  been  considered  with  care. 

In  examining  the  way  our  country  con- 
ducts public  diplomacy,  we  have  been  struck 
forcefully  by  the  dual  role  assigned  to  USIA 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act  of  1948  requires 
USIA  to  promote  a  better  tinderstandlng  of 
the  United  States  in  other  countries 
through  the  (Usaemination  of  Infonnation 
about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  its 
policies. 

The  Fulbriglit-Hays  Act  of  1961  author- 
izes the  Agency  to  increase  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  other  countries 
through  educational  and  (niltural  ex- 
changes. 

The  two  Acts— when  read  together  in  the 
context  of  35  years  of  practice  under  admin- 
istrations of  both  political  parties— give 
USIA  an  obligation  both  to  articulate  per- 
suasively the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  to  carry  out  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs.  'The  two  missions  are  com- 
plementary, and  public  diplCHnacy  is  indeed 
more  than  the  siun  of  its  parts. 

It  is  not  one-shot  dramatic  efforts  that 
make  public  diplomacy  succeed.  Rather,  it  is 
the  steady,  wise  use  of  all  of  the  resources 
of  public  diplomacy  over  time.  It  is  recogni- 
tion by  those  who  seek  disproportionately 
to  enhance  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes that  the  articulation  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies is  also  necessary  to  mutual  understand- 
ing and  rational  International  dialogue.  It  is 
understanding  by  those  who  support  the 
vigorous  expression  of  U^S.  policies  that  the 
Fulbright  and  International  Visitors  pro- 
grams provide  foreign  audiences  with  the 
baclcground  and  Imowledge  of  our  culture 
that  put  those  policies  in  perq>ectlve.  And  it 
Is  appreciation  by  our  elected  and  appointed 
officials  of  the  Importance  of  foreign  public 
opinion  and  the  power  of  ideas  in  interna- 
tional political  diaoouise. 

This  report  contains  the  principal  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
during  the  past  year.  We  have  focused  on  a 
number  of  new  Agency  initiatives  such  as 
the  satellite  television  netwoi^  WORLD- 
NET,  computerized  transmission  of  the 
Wireless  File,  and  modernization  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  We  have  examined  selec- 
tively the  needs  and  contributions  of  USIA's 
traditional  programs — exchanges,  foreign 
press  centers,  English  teaching,  and  others. 
We  have  not  ignored  national  news  media 
reports  of  policy  and  managerial  problems 
that  have  concerned  many  Americans  and 
members  of  Congress. 

Shortly  after  the  bombing  of  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy in  East  Beirut,  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  NBC  news  correspondent  bringing  to  my 
attention  the  diligence  and  professionalism 
of  a  Junior  foreign  service  officer  assigned 
to  that  difficult  post  She  happened  to  be 
the  only  USIA  employee  there  at  the  time. 
The  letter  brought  home  once  again  the  re- 
alization that  public  diplomacy  profession- 
als face  the  challenge  of  physical  danger  as 
well  as  the  task  of  explaining  the  nuances  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  to^^an  often  skeptical 
world.  USIA's  libraries,  mformation  centers, 
and  other  installations— usually  located  sep- 
arately from  American  embassies  in  areas 
that   afford   public  access— are   often   the 
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most  visible  and  vulnerable  parts  of  the  U.8. 
presence  overseas.  My  colleagues  and  I  have 
a  high  regard  for  the  quality  of  USIA's  per- 
sonnel, both  Americans  and  foreign  nation- 
als. We  have  watched  them  operate  first- 
hand. They  are  doing  a  difficult  Job  well. 

Congress  has  given  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  a  man- 
date which  we  have  taken  seriously— to  rep- 
resent the  public  interest  in  assoslng  the 
public  diplomacy  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause Congress  has  made  an  institutional 
cmnmltment  for  more  than  thirty  years  to 
the  need  for  the  Judgment  and  long-range 
per^tective  of  an  informed  advisory  body, 
we  urge  its  members  to  consider  these  views 
with  care. 

Ours  Is  a  favorable  balance  sheet.  The 
American  people  can  be  pleased  with  the 
work  that  USIA  is  doing.  It  is  our  hope  this 
report  will  be  read  by  everyone  interested  in 
public  diplomacy. 

EDWiir  J.  FEtTuna,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

SumCABT  OF  FniDIlIGS  AMD 

RaCOlOIKIfDATIOllS 

TIXXVISIOII 

The  Commission  welcomes  the  emergence 
of  television  as  a  major  program  arm  of 
USIA  and  fully  endorses  the  Agency's  initia- 
tives in  utilizing  communication  satellites 
and  new  video  technologies. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  as  a 
high  priority  USIA.  with  the  support  of 
other  government  agencies,  plan  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  worldwide  sjrstero  of  televi- 
sion broadcasting  to  enable  U.S.  leaders  to 
spesk  directly  to  audiences  in  every  region 
of  the  world. 

VOICE  OP  AMERICA 

The  Commission  reaffirms  its  support  of 
VOA  modernization  and  believes  it  is  vitally 
Important  that  the  U.S.  remain  committed 
to  a  multi-year  program  designed  to  produce 
a  strong,  reliable  VOA  signal  worldwide. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
take  steps  to  Instill  a  greater  sense  of  urgen- 
cy among  all  Agency  elements  involved  in 
VOA  modernization  and  establish  a  mecha- 
nism to  promote  communication  and  coo(>- 
eratlon  at  the  senior  level  Agency-wide. 

The  Commission  commends  VOA  and 
those  Public  Affairs  Officers  who  have  initi- 
ated training  programs  for  Third  World  na- 
tional broadcasting  organizations.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  this  effort  be  expand- 
ed. 

■AOIO  MASTI  PROGRAlt 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  reor- 
ganization plan  transferring  the  Radio 
Marti  Program  to  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  be  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  the  C^ongress  act  favorably 
on  such  a  plan. 

WTWFTIHB  FILE 

The  Commission  welcomes  USIA's  deci- 
sion to  make  computerized  transmission  of 
the  Wireless  File  a  high  priority  and  com- 
mends the  use  of  program  evaluation  tech- 
niques by  Wireless  File  managers.  Automa- 
tion of  the  File  combines  one  of  the  Agen- 
cy's most  effective  information  services  with 
the  technology  of  the  1980s. 

BOOKS  ARD  LIBRARIES 

The  Commission  is  deeply  concerned  that 
the  U.S.  is  not  competitive  In  international 
book  and  library  activities.  Needed  Increases 
in  resources  for  overseas  American  libraries 
and  for  USIA's  book  translation  and  donat- 
ed book  programs  will  require  the  sustained 
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cooperation  of  U8IA.  the  ConKress  and  the 
private  sector. 

THX  cnrniAL  amxiicah  iritiativk 

The  CoRuniasion  fully  endorses  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Kiaslnger  Commission 
that  government-sponsored  scholarships  to 
brine  Central  American  students  to  the  U.S. 
be  greatly  increased  to  counter  expanded 
Soviet  bloc  scholarship  programs. 

RnSAKCR 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  co- 
ordinated research  effort,  involving  all  U.S. 
foreign  affairs  agencies,  be  organized  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil to  provide  the  U.S.  Government  with 
timely  comparative  data  on  the  cultural.  In- 
formation and  propaganda  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
increase  its  utilization  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search to  assess  the  impact  and  effective- 
ness of  Agency  products  and  programs. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
be  invited  to  participate  regularly  in  meet- 
ings of  interdepartmental  groups  where  op- 
tions for  new  policies  are  developed  and  be 
asked  routinely  to  assess  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed foreign  policies. 

The  Commission  finds  that  USIA's  re- 
sources are  insufficient  to  provide  the  re- 
search capability  that  national  security  re- 
quires and  that  the  Agency  needs  to  make 
its  resource  management  and  programming 
more  efficient. 

sxMAimc  comxumoN 

The  Commission  repeats  its  recommenda- 
tion that  the  National  Security  Council  and 
USIA  assess  the  problem  of  semantic  cor- 
ruption and  institutionalise  ways  to  counter 
misleading  terminology  and  increase  the  ac- 
curacy of  words  and  concepts  in  internation- 
al political  discourse. 

SKNIOR  VACAlfCnS 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Di- 
rector and  the  White  House  move  quickly  to 
fill  long-standing  vacancies  In  the  positions 
of  USIA  Deputy  Director,  USIA  Associate 
Director  for  Programs,  and  Director  of  the 
Voice  of  America. 

HKADQUAKTBIS  CONTHOVBUnS 

The  Commission  finds  that  interest 
abroad  in  recent  USIA  headquarters  contro- 
versies was  marginal  and  that  there  was  no 
discernible  adverse  impact  on  USIA's  over- 
seas programs  and  activities. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
provide  clearer  operational  guidance  on 
speaker  selection  criteria  and  the  relation- 
ship between  advocacy  and  education  in  its 
speaker  programming  policies. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
encourage  responsible  internal  discussion  of 
professional    public   diplomacy    issues   and 
provide  an  appropriate  forum  for  doing  so. 
RxmzsKirrATiON 

The  Commission  finds  that  personal  con- 
tact with  foreign  opinion  leaders  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  public  di- 
plomacy. A  substantial  Increase  in  USIA's 
overseas  representation  funds  would  serve 
the  national  interest. 

coitoRKSsioitAi.  ORAitT  coirmou 

The  Commission  finds  the  requirement 
that  Congress  be  notified  IS  days  in  advance 
of  all  USIA  program  grants  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  sound  public  policy  and  repeats  its 
recommendation  that  the  practice  be  dis- 
continued. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NKXD  POR  MORE  PERSON IfEL  OVERSEAS 

New  communications  technology  and  pro- 
gram expansion,  particularly  In  USIA's 
WORIiDNET,  educational  exchange  and 
International  Visitors  programs,  have 
stretched  the  Agency's  overseas  staffs  to  the 
breaking  point.  The  Commission  strongly 
recommends  that  additional  personnel  be 
assigned  to  USIA's  field  posU. 

TRAIIflltC  POR  MEDIA  INTKRVIEWB 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
institute  a  program  of  training  to  prepare 
senior  USIA  officers,  ambassadors  and 
deputy  chiefs  of  mission  for  media  Inter- 
views.* 


March  19,  1985 

A  VA  OUTPATIENT  CUNIC  IS 
NEEDED  IN  SOUTHERN  NEW 
JERSEY 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  RONALD  L. 
BLANC 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESnfTATIVES 

Titeaday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  BE:RMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  community  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Ronald  L. 
Blanc.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  honoring  this  exceptional  person 
who  is  being  honored  as  Valley  Beth 
Shalom's  Man  of  the  Year. 

I  first  met  Ronald  Blanc  when  he 
was  donating  his  time  and  experience 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains Comprehensive  Planning  Com- 
mission by  Oovemor  Brown,  his  lead- 
ership in  that  organization  was  instru- 
mental in  the  fight  to  preserve  this 
great  natural  resource.  He  has  also 
been  an  outspoken  supporter  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  giving  generously  of 
his  talent  and  energy  on  behalf  of  our 
closest  and  most  reliable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Throughout  his  career  as  a  lawyer 
he  has  always  shown  a  willingness  and 
desire  to  give  freely  of  his  valuable 
time  to  aid  organizations  or  causes  im- 
portant to  his  community.  While  run- 
ning a  successful  law  firm  he  has  still 
found  time  to  serve  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  public  interest  law  firm,  as 
president  of  Valley  Beth  Shalom  Sjm- 
agogue  from  1982  to  1984  and  as  their 
chairman  from  1978  to  1981.  This  year 
he  cochalred  the  Major  Gift  Cam- 
paign of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
region  United  Jewish  Fund.  Prom  1982 
to  1985  he  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
region  of  the  Jewish  Federation  Coun- 
cU  of  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  my  honor  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Valley  Beth  Shalom 
S}magogue  in  saluting  Ronald  L. 
Blanc,  an  invaluable  resource  to  the 
community  and  a  truly  remarkable 
human  being.* 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Veterans  Administration  study, 
"Caring  for  the  Older  Veteran,"  pre- 
dicted that  by  1990,  7.2  miUlon  veter- 
ans will  be  over  age  65,  doubling  1980's 
total.  My  State  of  New  Jersey  is  home 
to  nearly  1  million  veterans,  and  this 
veteran  population  is  aging  at  such  a 
tremendous  rate  that  the  added 
crunch  will  place  further  stress  on  a 
veterans  health  care  network  that  is 
chronically  overtaxed. 

The  1984  VA  Medical  District  Initi- 
ated Program  Planning  study  includes 
a  recommendation  to  establish  a  satel- 
lite outpatient  clinic  [OPC]  in  New 
Jersey  through  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget.  Of  the  entire  VA  Medical  Dis- 
trict rv,  which  includes  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  parts  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  Jersey  site  is 
recognized  as  the  highest  priority. 

To  facilitat  the  placement  of  an 
OPC  in  soutl  em  New  Jersey,  I  have 
Joined  with  my  colleagues  from  New 
Jersey  and  introduced  H.R.  1424.  This 
bill  directs  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  establish  and  operate 
an  outpatient  clinic  in  southern  New 
Jersey. 

The  need  for  an  OPC  in  southern 
New  Jersey  is  acute.  The  only  outpa- 
tient facility  in  the  State  is  located  in 
Newark  and  It  has  suffered  from  staff- 
ing shortages  and  equipment  break- 
downs. VA  statistics  indicate  that 
there  are  parts  of  New  Jersey  which 
are  capable  of  providing  over  52,000 
visits  per  year  by  veterans  to  such  a 
facility.  The  minimum  threshold  cited 
by  the  VA  for  the  placement  of  a 
clinic  is  only  15,000  visits  per  year. 

The  VA  has  relied  upon  these  locally 
placed  facilities  as  a  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  worltload  at  the  primary  VA 
Medical  Centers.  This  far-sighted 
policy  is  based  on  the  idea  that  adapt- 
ing to  the  geographical  changes  in  the 
veteran  population  is  less  expensive  in 
the  long  term.  Additionally,  the  medi- 
cal care  for  comparatively  minor  prob- 
lems can  be  offered  at  a  local  and 
more  convenient  level  for  our  veter- 
ans.* 


GOOD  SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OPCAUPORmA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  KEFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pride  to  annoimce  that  on 


March  19,  1985 

Man:h  29,  1985,  the  Orange  County 
Council  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  will 
present  Mr.  James  A.  Peters  with  the 
1985  Construction  Industry's  Good 
Scout  Award. 

Jim  Peters  is  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  J.  M.  Peters  Company 
which  Is  headqiuutered  in  Newport 
Beach,  CA.  The  J.  M.  Peters  Company 
is  one  of  Orange  Coimty's  most  pres- 
tigious home-building  firms.  Since  the 
Company's  inception  In  1975,  they 
have  built  more  than  3,000  homes  in 
southern  California. 

In  his  dedication  to  his  profession, 
Jim  values  high  standards  of  personal 
achievement.  He  demands  much  from 
his  business  associates,  but  always 
more  from  himself.  He  is  highly  re- 
spected by  members  of  the  building 
community  for  his  personal  integrity, 
his  business  acumen  and  the  quality  of 
the  housing  he  produces. 

Jim  Peters  was  bom  in  San  Diego, 
CA.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
received  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Business  Administration. 

Jim  is  very  active  in  his  community 
and  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Orange  County  Y.M.C~A.,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mardan 
School,  the  Beta  Theta  PI  Fraternity 
and  for  years  has  been  an  active  sup- 
porter of  Scouting. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  Join  the  con- 
struction industry  on  the  29th  when  it 
honors  James  M.  Peters  with  the 
Good  Scout  Award.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  our  years  together  at  the 
State  Capitol.  Nina  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  secretary  of  the  State's 
office.  She  became  a  valued  friend. 

In  appreciation  of  her  25  years  of 
service  to  the  community  of  Glaston- 
bury and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  her 
friends  honored  Antonina  B.  Pailter 
on  March  16  at  "Nina's  Night."  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  the  Congress  to  Join 
me.  along  with  her  many  friends,  in 
expressinff  our  profound  gratitude  and 
deep  admiration  to  Antonina  B. 
Parker.* 


ANTONINA  B.  PARKER.  25  YEARS 
OP  SERVICE  TO  COMMUNITY 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  comracncirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 
*  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
women  have  played  a  sustained  and 
significant  role  in  Connecticut's  local 
and  State  governments  for  many  dec- 
ades. Their  concerns  have  found  ex- 
pression in  policy  and  legislation  af- 
fecting in  a  positive  way  the  lives  of  all 
Connecticut  citizens.  The  combined 
energies  and  talents  of  caring  women 
have  enriched  Connecticut's  history. 

Antonina  B.  Parker,  of  Glastonbury, 
is  one  of  those  caring  women.  For  25 
years  she  has  given  unstintingly  to  her 
community,  her  State,  and  her  party. 
Serving  in  positions  of  leadership 
wherever  and  whenever  needed,  her 
drive  and  commitment  earned  her  the 
confidence  of  the  voters  of  Glaston- 
bury as  a  member  of  its  town  council 
and  its  board  of  finance,  in  both  of- 
fices as  the  first  woman.  Her  dedica- 
tion in  town  service  confirmed  this 
confidence  and  led  to  her  election  as 
the  representative  of  the  31st  district 
in  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
for  four  consecutive  terms. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  C. 
FELDSCHER 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEDERLING 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1985 
*  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  commend  John 
C.  Feldscher  for  his  dedication  and  ac- 
complishments during  his  42  years  of 
service  to  the  energy  industry  In  gen- 
eral, and  to  the  uranium  enrichment 
field  in  particular. 

Mr.  Feldscher  has  been  particularly 
effective  in  the  dissemination  of  factu- 
al and  supportive  information  regard- 
ing enrichment  activities,  which  has 
resulted  in  mustering  and  maintaining 
the  necessary  legislative  support  of 
this  program  by  various  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staff. 

The  energy  industry  will  have  lost  a 
most  articulate  and  effective  defender 
of  their  cause  in  John  C.  Feldscher's 
retirement,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would 
Join  his  friends  and  colleagues  who 
would  wish  him  well  in  his  retire- 
ment.* 


DESPITE  INJUSTICE  NISEI 
FOUGHT  BRAVELY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  n 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1985 
*  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  recently  published  a 
letter  to  the  editor  opposing  the  con- 
cept of  redress  for  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  who  were  interned 
during  World  War  II.  The  writer  of 
that  letter  suggested  that  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  was  equivalent  to 
the  internment,  and  that,  therefore, 
those  interned  are  not  entitled  to  any 
particular  governmental  response. 

As  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  H.R. 
442,  the  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1985,  I 
obviously  disagree  with  the  letter.  I 
believe  that  those  interned  suffered  a 
unique  deprivation  of  their  basic  con- 
stitutional rights,  which  is  not  at  all 
similar  to  the  physical  hardships  of 
military  life.  As  a  former  internee  and 
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as  one  who  served  with  our  military 
intelligence  service  during  the  Korean 
War,  I  have  personal  experience  with 
both  sets  of  circumstances. 

I  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  response  to  the  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  of 
March  9. 1985.  This  letter  was  from  re- 
tired Judge  Wayne  M.  Kanemoto.  I 
have  been  an  admirer  and  friend  of 
Judge  Kanemoto  for  most  of  my  adult 
life,  and  I  am  delighted  to  provide  this 
copy  of  his  letter.  Judge  Kanemoto's 
thoughts  are  particularly  timely  and 
articulate,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  his  views  with  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

The  letter  as  published  follows: 
[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  Mar.  9. 1985] 
Despite  Imjustice  Nisei  Fought  Bravely  m 
World  War  II 

Warren  A.  Rouse  asks  In  his  March  4 
letter  If  any  member  of  the  San  Jose  Com- 
mission on  the  Internment  of  Local  Japa- 
nese Americans  remembers  Pearl  Harbor. 
As  a  member  of  that  commission.  I  would 
like  to  respond  that  I  do.  indeed,  remember 
Pearl  Harbor. 

I  was  then  a  third-year  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara.  I  was  able  to 
finish  law  school,  as  the  orders  for  evacu- 
ation of  the  San  Jose  area  came  toward  the 
end  of  May,  1942.  I  received  my  diploma 
among  the  horse  stables  of  the  Santa  Anita 
race  track.  I  was  allowed  to  take  the  bar  ex- 
aminations, but  only  under  escort  to  and 
from  examinations. 

I  then  spent  a  year  in  a  relocation  center 
in  the  deserts  of  Arizona,  where  I  worked 
for  $16  to  $19  per  month. 

Subsequently,  having  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  I  received  a  pay  raise  to  $21  per 
month.  I  also  did  forced  marches  while 
combat  training  in  the  backwoods  of  Bfissis- 
sippi  from  June  to  October. 

And  all  the  while,  my  parents,  three  sis- 
ters, relatives  and  friends  were  in  the  reloca- 
tion centers.  They  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  "life,  liberty  or  proper- 
ty" shall  not  be  deprived  "without  due  proc- 
ess of  law."  Yet  they  were  never  charged 
with  having  done  anything  unlawful  or  con- 
trary to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  never 
had  a  hearing  or  trial,  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  themselves  and  their  loyal- 
ty, never  had  anything  resembling  'due 
process  of  law."  Simply  being  of  Japanese 
ancestry  automatically  condemned  us  all  in 
the  eyes  of  our  government. 

Following  combat  infantry  training,  I  was 
ordered  by  the  UJS.  Army  to  learn  Japanese 
and  was  assigned  to  military  intelligence, 
eventually  serving  in  the  jungles  of  Burma. 

After  the  war,  even  high  military  and  gov- 
ernment officials  admitted  there  was  no 
military  reason  to  have  any  of  the  loyal  Jap- 
anese-Americans incarcerated  after  mid- 
1943,  when  there  was  no  conceivable  danger 
of  an  invasion  of  our  shores  by  Japanese 
forces. 

I.  my  parents,  relatives  and  friends  had 
nothing  to  do  with  causing  Pearl  Harbor  or 
the  Bataan  death  march.  We,  too,  were  hor- 
rified by  these  events.  Many  of  us  (33.000 
through  the  war  and  occupation)  left  our 
families  behind  barbed-wire  fences  and  went 
to  fight  for  the  cause  of  our  native  land. 

Young  Japanese-American  men  earned, 
among  other  decorations,  9.486  Purple 
Hearts,  560  Silver  Stars,  52  Distinguished 
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Service  Crosaes,  one  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  seven  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tions. The  all-Japanese-American  442nd 
ReKlmental  Combat  Team  came  to  be  the 
most  decorated  unit  of  its  size  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Army. 

And  we  lost,  not  only  three  or  four  years 
out  of  our  lives,  but  also  our  homes,  proper- 
ty. Jobs,  Uberty  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
useful  members  of  our  communities. 

Mr.  Rouse,  do  you  believe  in  "liberty  and 
Justice  for  all?"  We.  Japanese  Americans, 
fought  to  preserve  democracy  and  the 
sacred  principles  enunciated  In  our  Consti- 
tution.* 


FRAUDULENT  MEDICAL  CREDEN- 
TIALS:  THE  NEED  FOR  A  FED- 
ERAL RESPONSE 


UM 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and 
my  other  House  colleagues  may  have 
read  articles  In  the  papers  recently 
concerning  phony  doctors— imquali- 
fied  individuals  working  as  physicians 
with  fraudulent  credentials.  Much  of 
this  attention  can  be  attributed  to  a 
hearing  on  this  issue  held  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care.  December  7,  1984. 

The  hearing  featured  a  variety  of 
people  affected  by  the  problem  of 
fraudulent  medical  degrees— promot- 
ers of  bogus  M.D.  programs,  purchas- 
ers of  fraudulent  credentials,  family 
members  of  victims  of  phony  doctors, 
directors  of  State  medical  licensing 
boards,  and  representatives  from  the 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  combat- 
ing this  problem.  What  we  learned  was 
that  fraudulent  medical  credentials  is 
an  alarming  and  pervasive  problem 
that  shows  no  sign  of  warning  unless 
met  with  a  strong  Federal  response. 

Out  of  the  subcommittee  investiga- 
tion, it  was  determined  that  as  many 
as  10,000  phony  doctors  are  practicing 
in  the  United  States  today.  Although 
one  promoter  of  phony  medical  de- 
grees was  arrested  and  did  testify,  he 
himself  estimates  that  as  many  as  20 
other  dealer?  are  still  operating. 

Another  point  to  be  reckoned  with  is 
this:  Federal  funds  are  fueling  the 
phony  M.D.  fire.  Many  of  the  purchas- 
ers of  phony  credentials  are  financing 
their  education  with  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  and  loans  from  the  Veter- 
ans Administration.  These  students 
return  to  the  United  States  unable 
either  to  pass  exams  enabling  them  to 
practice  medicine  or  repay  their  Gov- 
ernment loans.  Thus  this  problem, 
aside  from  its  shocking  ethical  impli- 
cations, is  costing  the  Government 
over  $20  million  annually. 

To  curb  the  further  growth  of  these 
degree  fraud  schemes  and  to  reverse 
this  very  dangerous  trend,  I  have  pro- 
posed three  bills  which  I  feel  will  have 
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a  significant  impact  on  the  flow  and 
practice  of  phony  doctors. 

The  first  bill  is  designed  to  affect 
the  brokers  of  fraudulent  medical 
degree  scams.  It  would  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase 
the  criminal  penalties  for  mall  fraud. 
Minimum  fines  of  $1,000  will  be  raised 
to  $10,000  and  minimum  prison  sen- 
tences of  6  months  will  be  increased  to 
15  years.  According  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  this  will  serve  to  place 
penalties  in  proper  relation  to  the  po- 
tential harm  posed  by  these  types  of 
frauds.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  stop 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  phony 
doctors  is  to  permanently  stop  the 
business  of  supplying  fraudulent 
M.D.'s. 

The  second  would  make  it  a  felony 
to  practice  medicine  with  bogus  cre- 
dentials in  any  federally  fimded  pro- 
gram, such  as  Medicare,  Medicaid  and 
the  armed  services.  Currently  these  in- 
dividuals are  subject  to  minor  penal- 
ties which  vary  from  State  to  State. 
Penalties  befitting  the  crime  only 
occur  after  the  fact— when  some  trage- 
dy has  occurred  and  someone  has  been 
injiu-ed.  There  is  also  at  present  some 
confusion  about  Jurisdiction— which 
Federal  body  will  prosecute  whom? 
This  measure  will  put  an  end  to  such 
confusion  and  lead  to  promptly  im- 
posed, more  severe  penalties  appropri- 
ate to  the  crime. 

The  third  bill  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  permitting 
these  fraudulent  degree  operations. 
Under  existing  Federal  regulations, 
the  only  criterion  for  determining  a 
school's  eligibility  for  Government 
guaranteed  loans  is  that  the  school  be 
recognized  and  listed  with  the  World 
Health  Organization  [WHO].  Unfortu- 
nately, the  WHO  does  not  examine 
quality  of  training  and  facilities  of 
listed  schools  and  instead  lists  all  insti- 
tutions recognized  by  that  school's 
host  country.  This  situation  has  led  to 
a  sevenfold  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
WHO-recognized,  for-profit  medical 
schools  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
for  example. 

Under  this  bill,  any  medical  school 
outside  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  have  to  go  through  the  same 
tough  certification  standards  that  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  schools 
are  already  subjected  to  before  being 
eligible  for  Federal  loans.  I  believe  this 
law  would  ensure  a  quality  education 
to  our  students  studying  abroad, 
would  prevent  the  proliferation  of  for- 
profit  institutions,  and  would  stop  the 
loss  of  an  estimated  $20  million  each 
year  in  defaulted  student  loans  by  per- 
sons unable  to  pass  licensure  examina- 
tions or  repay  their  Government 
loans. 

The  problem  of  phony  doctors  and 
fraudulent  credentials  is  indeed  a  very 
serious  one  in  the  United  States.  In 
these  times,  when  health  care  costs 
weigh  heavily  on  all  our  minds,  we 
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cannot  permit  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  waste  to  continue,  nor  the  serious 
danger  posed  to  the  public  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  people  made  a  very 
special  contribution  in  guiding  the  di- 
rection of  this  legislation:  Mr.  Ronald 
Schwartz,  Assistant  Deputy  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  while  on  detail  to 
the  subcommittee:  and  Mr.  Richard 
ESUing,  a  recent  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  and  intern  to  the  sub- 
committee. They  should  be  commend- 
ed for  the  research  and  data  collection 
necessary  to  prepare  these  bills. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  the  support  of  this  important  and 
timely  reform  legislation.  A  full  text 
of  the  three  bills  follows: 

H.R. 1581 

A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  increase  the  existing  penalties  for 
mall  fraud  and  to  provide  for  criminal  and 
civil  forfeitures  for  such  offense 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representative*    of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  PENALTIES. 

Section  1341  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$10,000".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "five  years"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "fifteen  years". 

SBC  r  roitPBnviiB& 

(a)  SuBSTAimvK  AMENDMXirT.— Chapter  63 
of  Utle  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"t  134C.  Criminal  forfeiture 

"(a)  A  person  who  Is  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense under  section  1341  of  this  UUe  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  SUtes  such  person's 
interest  in— 

"(1)  any  property  constituting  or  derived 
from  gross  profiU  or  other  proceeds  ot>- 
talned  from  such  offense:  and 

"(2)  any  property  used,  or  Intended  to  be 
used,  to  commit  such  offense. 

"(b)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
court  may  enter  such  restraining  orders  or 
take  other  appropriate  action  (including  ac- 
ceptance of  performance  bonds)  in  connec- 
tion with  any  interest  that  is  subject  to  for- 
feiture. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  order  forfeiture  of 
property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  if  the 
trier  of  fact  determines,  beyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt,  that  such  property  is  subject  to 
forfeiture. 

"(dXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  customs  laws  re- 
lating to  disposition  of  seized  or  forfeited 
property  shall  apply  to  property  under  this 
section,  if  such  laws  are  not  consistent  with 
this  secUon. 

"(2)  In  any  disposition  of  property  under 
this  section,  a  convicted  person  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  acquire  property  forfeited  by 
such  person. 

"(3)  The  duUes  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  dispositions  of 
property  shall  be  performed  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  by  the  Attorney 
General,  unless  such  duties  arise  from  for- 
feitures effected  under  the  customs  laws. 
■*•  1347.  Civil  forfeiture 

"(a)  Any  property  constituting  or  derived 
from  gross  profits  or  other  proceeds  ob- 
tained from  a  violaUon  of  section  1341  shall 
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be  subject  to  forfeiture  to  the  United 
States,  except  that  no  property  shall  be  for- 
feited under  this  section,  to  the  extent  of 
the  Interest  of  an  owner,  by  reason  of  any 
act  or  omission  established  by  that  owner  to 
have  been  committed  or  omitted  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  that  owner. 

"(b)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  law  re- 
lating to  the  seizure,  stmunary  and  Judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property 
for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the  dispo- 
sition of  such  property  or  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  thereof,  the  remission  or  mitigation 
of  such  forfeitures,  and  the  compromise  of 
claims,  shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeit- 
MXts  incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  tteen  in- 
curred, under  subsection  (a),  insofar  as  ap- 
plicable and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  except  that  such  duties 
as  are  imposed  upon  the  customs  officer  or 
any  other  person  with  respect  to  the  seizure 
and  forfeiture  of  property  under  the  cus- 
toms laws  shall  be  performed  with  respect 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  of  property 
under  this  section  by  such  officers,  agents, 
or  other  persons  as  may  be  authorized  or 
designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney 
General,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
duties  arise  from  seiziu-es  and  forfeitures  ef- 
fected by  any  customs  officer.". 

(b)  CoifPORMiNG  Amxhdiixiit.- The  Uble 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  63  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  1343  the  following  new  items: 
"1346.  Criminal  forfeiture. 
"1347.  Civil  forfeiture.". 

HJi.  1582 

A  bill  to  make  students  studying  In  foreign 
medical  schools  ineligible  for  Federal 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  unless  the  medi- 
cal school  meete  certain  accredlUtlon 
standards 
Be  it  enacted  Ity  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

sEcnoN  1.  PROHwrnoN  of  loans  and  loan 

GUARANTEES. 

(a)  Oenekal  Rioe.- No  loans  may  be  made 
by  the  United  SUtes  or  under  any  program 
which  receives  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  a  student  in  a  medical  school  outside  the 
United  SUtes  or  Canada  unless  the  medical 
school  meets  accredlUtion  standards  estab- 
lished under  section  2.  No  loan  guarantee 
may  be  made  by  the  United  SUtes  for  a  stu- 
dent in  such  a  medical  school  unless  the 
program  meets  such  standards. 

(b)  EffULiiwa  Date.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  academic  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ACCaXDITATIOIl  OP  PORXIGH  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Education  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
JolnUy  make  arrangements  under  which 
schools  of  medicine  outside  the  United 
SUtes  or  Canada  can  be  accredited  under 
the  same  system  and  on  the  same  basis  as 
medical  schools  located  in  the  United  SUtes 
or  Canada.  To  receive  an  accredlUtion  a 
school  shall  make  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Administrator  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  and  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe.  No  application  may 
lie  approved  unless  the  applicant  has  sub- 
mitted funds  for  payment  to  the  accrediting 
agency  of  the  costs  of  the  accrediting.  No 
school  may  apply  for  an  accreditation  if 
more  than  25  i|>ercent  of  the  students 
trained  by  the  sctiooI  in  any  academic  year 
are  not  residents  of  the  country  in  which 
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the  school  is  located.  Upon  appUcaUon.  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  may  waive 
the  llmlUtlon  of  the  preceding  sentence  if 
they  determine  that  appUcaUon  of  the  llmi- 
Ution  to  the  applicant  school  will  not  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  the  UmiUUon  is  im- 
posed.* 

HJl.  1583 
A  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  for  an  individual 
to  obtain  a  poslUon  as  a  physician  or  resi- 
dent in  a  hocpltal  receiving  Federal  funds 
if  the  individual's  license  to  practice  medi- 
cine was  obtained  through  intentional 
misrepresenUUons 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled. 
That  it  is  unlawful  for  any  Individual  to 
obtain  a  poaiUon  as— 
(Da  physician,  or 

(2)  a  student  in  a  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion program, 

in  any  hospital  or  other  medical  facility 
which  receives  funds  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  under  a  SUte 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act 
or  any  other  Federal  funds  If  the  individ- 
ual's license  to  practice  medicine  was  pro- 
cured through  an  intentional  mlsrepresenU- 
tlon  of  material  fact  (Including  cheating  on 
an  examlnaUon  required  for  licensing).  Any 
individual  who  violates  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

op  MISSOURI 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
1.  1985,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stokes. 
delivered  the  convocation  speech  at 
the  118th  Charter  Day  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  speech  focused  on  three  pri- 
mary themes.  The  first  was  the  impor- 
tance of  education  to  the  black  Ameri- 
cans and  other  minority  groups. 
Second.  Congressman  Stokes,  in  his 
remarks,  underscored  the  important 
role  that  historically  black  institu- 
tions, like  Howard  University,  here 
played  in  terms  of  educating  black 
Americans.  Lastly,  the  Stokes  speech 
focused  on  the  need  for  a  strong  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  Government 
to  programs  which  aid  both  minority 
students  and  those  institutions  which 
serve  them. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
the   remarks   of   my   coUeague,    Mr. 
Stokes  be  included  in  the  Cohgres- 
sional  Record: 
CoNvocATioH  Speech  op  Hon.  Lonis  Stokes 

President  Cheek.  Dr.  Geraldine  Woods 
and  other  members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
faculty,  studenU,  friends  and  guests,  it  is 
my  privilege  and  high  honor  to  be  your 
Charter  Day  Convocation  Speaker.  I  can 
sincerely  tell  you  that  this  is  a  highlight  of 
my  congressional  career— not  only  because 
Howard  University  is  a  citadel  of  intellectu- 
al, cultural  and  political  achievement— but 
also  because  I  have  had  a  longstanding  and 
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personal  relationship  with  this  university. 
Last  spring,  I  proudly  witnessed  the  gradua- 
tion of  my  daughter,  Angle,  from  the 
Howard  University  School  of  Law.  She  is 
now  an  assistant  attorney  general  for  the 
SUte  of  Ohio.  Another  daughter,  Lori,  is 
currenUy  a  Howard  University  undergradu- 
ate. I  am  proud  to  be  affiliated  with  this 
great  insUtution  and.  can  now  boldly  share 
in  some  of  the  braggadocio  of  my  daughter. 
Angle,  when  she  boasU  of  being  a  Howard 
alumna. 

I  also  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  here  today 
at  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  this  uni- 
versity. Dr.  Cheek,  who  is  one  of  America's 
most  higlily  respected  and  distinguished 
educators.  Whenever  he  appears  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  represent  this  university  he  has 
made  me  proud  to  be  associated  with  him. 
Likewise,  this  university  is  well  represented 
on  the  Hill  on  their  appearances  before  the 
AppropriaUons  Committee  by  Dr.  Roger 
Estep.  Caspa  Harris,  Dr.  Carleton  Alexis, 
Haines  Rice  and  Dr.  Michael  Winston. 
Others  whom  I  have  worked  closely  with  on 
matters  related  to  this  university  are  my 
good  friends.  Vice  President  Carl  Anderson 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Isoard.  Dr.  Geral- 
dine Woods.  The  competence  of  all  of  the 
people  is  an  asset  to  this  university  which 
you  should  cherish. 

Let  me  also  take  a  moment  of  your  time  to 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  my  Wastiing- 
ton  office  staff  who  have  joined  me  today, 
and  whom  I  think  of  as  an  extension  of  my 
own  family.  Lastly,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  my  wife.  Jay,  and  two  of  my 
daughters,  Shelley  and  Lori. 

Today  as  we  celebrate  the  118th  aimiver- 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Howard  University, 
we  have  much  to  cherish  and  to  be  proud  of. 
I  recall  when  the  late  President  of  Egypt, 
Anwar  Sadat,  met  with  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  about  a  year  prior  to  his 
death.  After  telling  us  how  proud  he  was  to 
meet  with  us.  and  how  he  identified  with  us 
because  of  his  mother,  whom  he  described 
as  being  completely  black,  he  said:  I  come  to 
you  today  with  a  history  of  culture  that  is 
3,000  years  old".  He  said  it  with  authority 
and  pride.  We  sat  there  that  morning  trying 
to  conceive  of  the  feeling  one  must  have  in 
being  able  to  trace  one's  culture  back  over  a 
period  of  3,000  years. 

We  can  celebrate  the  118th  birthday  of 
tills  institution  with  a  similar  pride  and  the 
knowledge  that  in  118  years,  Howard  Uni- 
versity has  educated  some  of  this  Nation's 
most  outstanding  and  distinguished  black 
Americans.  Since  the  signing  of  the  Howard 
University  Charter  by  President  Andrew 
Jotuiaon  on  March  2,  1867,  designating 
Howard  as  the  "The  university  for  the  edu- 
caUon  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences", Howard  University  has  withstood 
many  storms  and  turbulent  winds.  And.  it 
has  done  so  because  it  has  had  a  great  pur- 
pose. Howard  University  has  never  swayed 
from  its  course  or  its  mission  to  be  a  cre- 
aUve  and  moral  force  in  the  educaUon  of 
black  people  and  the  development  of  hu- 
mankind. 

As  we  gather  here  today  Inspired  and 
imbued  with  the  illustrious  achievemenU  of 
Howard  University  since  it  first  chartered 
its  course,  and  as  we  look  back  on  our  histo- 
ry, we  must  also  look  forward  to  our  future. 
We  must  put  into  perspecUve  where  we  are 
today— if  we  are  to  understand  where  we  are 
going  tomorrow. 

As  we  gather  at  this  institution  of  higher 
learning  today,  we  do  so  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  national  debate  about  excellence  in 
edu^Uon.    As    persons    concerned    with 
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higher  education  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
our  Nation's  MhooU.  »t  the  elementary,  mc- 
ondary  and  post-aeoondary  levels,  have  re- 
cently been  found  to  be  ladly  lacking  In  ade- 
quately educating  American  atudenta  for 
the  21at  century  and  beyond.  Education  haa. 
In  fact,  been  on  trial  In  recent  months  aa 
never  before.  The  subject  of  education  and 
how  to  Improve  it  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  the  debate  at  the  national  level.  In  Con- 
gress, in  State  legislatures,  and  in  local  com- 
munities. 

Now  the  clarion  call  for  this  serious  reex- 
amination of  our  Nation's  schools  was  the 
publication  last  year  by  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission on  excellence  in  education  of  their 
report  entitled:  "A  Nation  At  Risk:  The  Im- 
perative for  Educational  Reform".  This 
report  should  be  made  mandatory  reading 
for  all  Americans.  One  of  the  most  striking 
statemenU  in  the  report  Is  the  following 
language:  "If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power 
had  attempted  to  impose  on  Ameri<»  the 
mediocre  educational  performance  that 
exists  today,  we  might  well  have  viewed  It  as 
an  act  of  war.  As  it  stands,  we  have  allowed 
this  to  happen  to  ourselves  *  *  *  we  have.  In 
effect,  been  committing  an  act  of  unthink- 
ing, unilateral  educational  diaannament". 

We  have  learned  from  this  report  that  the 
risk  is  not  only  that  the  Japanese  make 
automobiles  more  efficiently  than  Ameri- 
cans and  have  government  subsidies  for  de- 
velopment and  export.  It  is  not  Just  that  the 
South  Koreans  recently  built  the  world's 
most  efficient  steel  miU,  or  that  American 
tools,  once  the  pride  of  the  world,  are  being 
displaced  by  German  products.  It  is  also 
that  these  developments  signify  a  redistri- 
bution of  trained  capability  throtighout  the 
globe.  That  knowledge,  learning.  Utforma- 
tion  and  skilled  intelligence  are  the  new  raw 
materials  of  international  commerce  and  are 
today  spreading  throughout  the  world  as 
vigorously  as  miracle  drugs,  synthetic  fertil- 
izers, and  blue  Jeans  did  earlier. 

The  report  stated  In  a  very  emphatic  way 
that  "The  people  of  the  United  States  need 
to  know  that  individuals  in  our  society  who 
do  not  possess  the  levelr  of  skill,  literacy 
and  training  essential  to  this  new  era  will  be 
effectively  disenfranchised".  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  a  report  which  spealu  to  Amer- 
ica's general  youth  population  makes  this 
kind  of  dramatic  statement.  Such  a  state- 
ment should  be  examined  closely  for  its 
Impact  upon  minorities  who  have  historical- 
ly suffered  disenfranchisement. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  that  we 
now  live  in  an  era  when  the  media  likes  to 
refer  to  America's  new  black  middle  class  as 
though  all  of  us  live  in  that  class.  Many  of 
us  have  even  gotten  caught  up  in  this  media 
hype.  Many  of  us  have  gotten  caught  up  in 
our  new  surburban  homes  with  swimming 
pools  and  hot  tubs.  In  cars,  we  are  past  the 
Cadillac  stage.  Now  we  drive  Mercedes  Benz 
and  Porsche.  And  not  only  are  we  driving 
the  cars— we  are  making  the  payments  on 
time.  Black  men  don't  even  wear  GGG  suits 
anymore.  Now  its  Pierre  Cardln,  Calvin 
Klein  and  Oiorgio  suits,  and  Just  so  the  men 
don't  out  do  them,  the  women  are  being 
chic  In  their  Ralph  Lauren  and  Oscar  De 
Larente  dresses  and  Gucci  bags.  And  who 
would  think  of  Jetting  across  country  today 
without  tiis  Louis  Jourdan  or  Feragamo 
shoes,  and  his  Louis  Vultton  luggage,  while 
he  checks  the  time  on  his  Lucien  Picard 
watch. 

And  whUe  some  black  people  live  like  this, 
the  vast  majority  of  black  people  today  do 
not  live  like  this.  Black  youth  in  America 
today  are  unemployed  at  three  times  the 
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rate  of  their  white  oounterparta.  Black 
males  are  unemployed  at  twice  the  rate  of 
their  counterparts.  The  media  now  writes  of 
what  they  call  a  permanent  underclass  of 
black  youth  who  are  bom  in  the  basement 
of  American  society  and  who  go  from  one 
generation  to  another  unfed,  under-dothed, 
Ul-houaed,  ill-educated  and  hostile  to  a  soci- 
ety which  has  relegated  them  to  a  category 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  It  is  sad  that  many  of  us 
who  fall  into  the  category  of  having  "made 
it"  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  reaching 
back  to  help  pull  our  black  brothers  and  sis- 
ters up  with  us. 

How  can  we  abandon  the  struggle  for 
equality,  when  the  issues  we  anguished  and 
agonised  over  20  years  ago  are  the  same 
ones  we  confront  today.  The  problems 
facing  black  Americans  loom  larger  today 
than  in  1968.  What  it  means  is  that  we 
struggled  through  the  years  of  protest  and 
demonstrations  only  to  achieve  the  illusion 
of  power  and  equality. 

As  we  celebrate  the  118th  anniversary  of 
this  university  we  must  be  palnfnly  mindful 
that  the  same  system  nationally  producing 
your  current  student  population  also  pro- 
duces 40  percent  of  our  17  year  olds  who 
cannot  draw  inferences  from  written  materi- 
al; only  one-third  of  whom  can  solve  a 
mathematics  problem  requiring  several 
steps. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  evidence  of  tech- 
nology radically  transforming  occupations 
such  as  health  care,  medical  science,  energy 
production,  food  processing,  construction, 
and  the  building  repair  and  maintenance  of 
sophisticated  scientific,  educational,  mili- 
tary and  industrial  equipment.  Yet  educa- 
tional researcher,  Paul  Hurd,  has  concluded 
that  within  the  context  of  the  modem  sci- 
entific revolution,  "We  are  raising  a  new 
generation  of  American  that  is  scientifically 
and  technologically  illiterate". 

Now  these  deficiencies  are  coming  at  a 
time  when  computers  and  computcr-con- 
trolled_sauipmen^are  penetrating  every 
-Ispecrofour  lives.  At  a  time  when  it  is  esti- 
mated that  by  the  turn  of  the  Century  mil- 
lions of  Jobs  will  Involve  laser  technology 
and  robotics. 

The  American  Society  of  Engineers  esti- 
mates that  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  SO  per- 
cent of  the  positions  available  on  the  plant 
floor  will  be  held  by  highly  skilled  engineers 
and  technicians  servicing  and  maintaining 
the  computers  and  robots  actually  produc- 
ing the  Nation's  durable  goods. 

I  also  think  that  it  is  shocking  to  learn 
that  the  average  graduate  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  today  is  not  as  well  educated  as 
the  average  graduate  of  25  or  35  years  ago. 
The  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  national  commission  stimulat- 
ed a  tremendously  positive  period  of  self-ex- 
amination and  reform  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  levels.  But  the  com- 
mission's analysis  also  precipitated  a  call  for 
an  examination  of  America's  higher  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  this.  Dr.  Manuel  Justiz.  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, appointed  a  study  group  on  the  condi- 
tions of  excellence  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation. This  study  group  was  appointed  In 
October,  1983,  and  released  its  report  in  No- 
vember, 1984.  The  report  is  entitled,  "In- 
volvement in  Learning:  Realizing  the  Poten- 
tial of  American  Higher  Education". 

We  learn  from  this  report  that  higher 
education,  through  our  colleges,  community 
colleges  and  universities,  enrolls  more  than 
12  million  students,  employs  nearly  2  mil- 
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lion  workers  and  accounts  for  3  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  Additionally, 
more  than  half  of  all  undergraduates  are 
women  and  one  out  of  every  six  Is  a  member 
of  a  minority  group.  Among  the  moat  shock- 
ing findings  of  this  study  Is  that  only  half  of 
all  studenU  who  start  college  actually  grad- 
uate four  year*  later  with  a  college  degree. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  tragic  situation. 
Clearly,  our  Nation's  educational  system  is 
falling  to  tap  and  fuUy  develop  a  significant 
pool  of  human  talent  We  have  a  tremen- 
dous wealth  of  Intellectual  ability  and  inge- 
nuity in  our  young  people  which  is  being 
wasted.  Yet.  notably  absent  from  the  cur- 
rent debate  Is  any  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  "educational  excellence"  for  black,  disad- 
vantaged and  other  minority  group  stu- 
dent*. The  national  dialogue  has  not  yet  fo- 
cused on  the  questioo  of  what  It  will  take  to 
ensure  that  all  students  have  a  fair  chance 
to  achieve  excellence. 

Today  and  In  the  future,  all  students  will 
be  expected  to  take  more  courses  in  academ- 
ic subjects,  to  meet  more  demanding  stand- 
ards and  to  perform  at  a  higher  level.  We 
must  not  allow,  however,  the  purmlt  of  ex- 
cellence to  overshadow  the  goals  of  equality 
and  opportunity  in  education.  Excellence, 
equality  and  opportunity  in  education  are 
not  mutually  exclusive. 

The  commission's  report  makes  reference 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  national  forum  on 
learning  In  the  American  future  which 
makes  it  clear  that  higher  education  has 
begun  to  subordinate  minority  Issues  to 
other  concerns.  Although  minority  issues 
were  generally  given  high  priority  as 
present  goals,  they  were  rated  very  low 
among  future  goals. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  study  of  higher 
education  was  the  realization  that  blacks. 
Chicanes.  Puerto  Ricans  and  American  Indi- 
ans all  suffer  from  powerlessness,  and 
higher  education  is  clearly  one  of  the  main 
routes  whereby  individuals  can  attain  posi- 
tions of  economic  and  political  power. 

I  am  certain  that  this  is  what  prompted 
I^.  Donald  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Black  School  Educators, 
to  say,  "We  educators  and  other  members  of 
the  black  family  must  help  our  people  ac- 
quire five  Idnds  of  empowerment:  academic, 
cultural,  psychological,  poll  Ural  and  econ- 
mlc".  He  further  observed  "That  a  school 
that  is  concerned  only  with  reading  and 
math  scores  or  computer  literacy  will  de- 
prive our  black  students  of  four-fifths  of 
their  survival  needs".  He  stated  that  "One 
may  excel  in  reading  and  math,  but  if  one 
belongs  to  a  locked  out  group  which  has  no 
political  or  economic  power  one  may  still 
not  eat". 

So  as  this  new  educational  reform  move- 
ment takes  place  it  behooves  us  to  look  at  it 
from  a  black  perspective. 

We  should  all  be  mindful  of  one  of  the 
last  sermons  preached  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  entitled:  "Remaining  Awake 
During  a  Revolution".  In  that  sermon  he 
talked  of  how  when  Rip  Van  Winkle  went 
up  into  the  mountain  to  go  to  sleep  he 
passed  a  sign  that  had  a  picture  of  King 
George  III  of  England.  When  he  came  down 
twenty  years  later,  after  sleeping  twenty 
yeitfs,  the  same  sign  had  a  picture  of  George 
Washington  on  it.  Martin  explained  the 
moral  of  the  story  was  that  not  only  had 
Rip  slept  twenty  years,  he  had  slept 
through  a  revolution.  Dr.  King  explained  to 
us  that  one  of  the  great  liabilities  of  life  is 
that  all  too  many  people  find  themselves 
living  amid  a  great  period  of  social  change 
and  yet  they  fail  to  develop  the  new  atti- 


tudes, the  new  mental  responses— that  the 
situation  demands.  He  said,  "they  end  up 
sleeping  through  a  revolution!" 

As  the  revolution  in  American  education 
unfolds  we  must  be  well  aware  of  the  facts 
and  the  trends.  Another  recent  status 
report  on  minorities  in  higher  education  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education  reveals 
that  at  a  time  when  for  demographic  rea- 
sons, black  student  college  attendance 
should  have  grown  proportionally,  the  per- 
centage in  four  year  colleges  was  8.5  percent 
in  1976:  8.5  percent  in  1978:  8.4  percent  in 
1980:  and  8.0  percent  in  1982. 

Blacks  also  saw  a  disturbing  decline  in 
both  the  numbers  and  percentage  of  degrees 
awarded  them  between  1976  and  1981.  All 
other  minority  groups  registered  increases 
In  degrees  received.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  black  men  have  lost  ground  at  every 
level  of  earned  degrees.  The  two  areas  of  In- 
creased black  representation  in  share  of  de- 
grees, the  B.A.  and  the  Ph.D.,  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  increasing  percentage  of 
black  women  participating  in  higher  educa- 
tion. You  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  combined  total  of  doctoral  degrees 
awarded  to  U.S.  minorities  fell  short  of  the 
total  awarded  to  non-resident  aliens.  The 
role  of  traditionally  black  institutions  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  source  of  degrees 
awarded  to  blacks.  They  awarded  32.8  per- 
cent of  all  degrees  received  by  blacks  in 
1975-76  and  by  1980-81,  that  figure  had 
changed  very  little,  in  spite  of  substantial 
losses  in  enrollments  at  these  109  schools. 

This  report,  after  highlighting  these  dis- 
turbing trends,  calls  for  a  commitment  from 
the  President,  Congress.  State  legislators, 
the  private  sector  and  the  philanthropic 
community  to  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity 
for  a  quality  education  for  America's  minor- 
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ity  groups.  It  also  called  for  specific  pro- 
grams and  strategies  to  attain  that  goal. 

The  report  concludes  with  this  poignant 
statement:  "The  prospect  of  a  population 
that  may  be  35  percent  minority  by  the  year 
2020,  coupled  with  the  alarming  statistics 
for  minority  educational  attaiimient,  makes 
it  clear  that  we  are  headed  for  a  crisis,  the 
consequences  of  which  can  be  devastating  to 
the  country's  continued  prosperity  and  well 
being". 

It  is  this  type  of  report  then  that  enables 
us  to  put  into  perspective  the  enormous  role 
black  colleges  have  played  in  our  past  and 
the  role  which  they  must  continue  to  play 
in  our  future. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  also  note  that 
this  tremendous  achievement  has  been  ac- 
complished despite  more  than  100  years  of 
financial  starvation,  invidious  discrimina- 
tion and  blatant  disregard  at  Federal  and 
State  levels. 

Perhaps  the  Federal  Government's  com- 
mitment to  black  colleges  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as:  On  one  hand  it  giveth;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  taketh  away!  More  than  one- 
third  of  all  Federal  aid  to  black  colleges  and 
universities  is  derived  from  student  finan- 
cial assistance:  programs  that,  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  fiscal  year  1986  budget  pro- 
posals, would  be  slashed  by  more  than  25 
percent.  More  than  one  million  students  na- 
tionwide would  be  dropped  from  the  Federal 
student  aid  roles.  Right  here  at  Howard 
University,  nearly  half  of  the  undergradu- 
ate student  body  would  be  negatively  affect- 
ed by  the  President's  proposals.  In  short, 
these  proposals  would  have  the  effect  of  un- 
dermining America's  Investment  in  educa- 
tion and  its  people  at  a  time  when  this  in- 
vestment is  needed  most. 

Here  at  Howard  University,  there  has 
always  been  a  tradition  of  leadership  and  a 
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determiiuition  to  be  the  beacon  of  light  at 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

This  year  we  have  a  historic  opportunity 
to  once  again  carry  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship. 

We  must  make  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, with  a  renewed  commitment  to  histori- 
cally black  colleges,  one  of  the  highest  na- 
tional priorities  of  the  black  community  and 
of  black  colleges  and  universities.  Federal 
programs  must  and  can  be  shaped  to  ensure 
that  access  to  higher  education  is  not  left  to 
change  and  that  black  institutions  receive 
real  and  meaningful  levels  of  support. 

This  year  in  Congress  as  part  of  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
legislation  will  be  re-introduced  entitled, 
"The  Black  Colleges  and  University  Act". 
This  legislation  would  target  a  significant 
infusion  of  resources  for  capital  improve- 
ments, curriculum  development,  faculty 
training  and  library  services  at  historically 
black  institutions.  This  legislation  merits 
our  highest  level  of  commitment.  Howard 
University  and  other  organizations  must  de- 
velop a  strategy  for  the  development  and 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Our  black  colleges  continue  to  face  a  mon- 
umental challenge.  As  the  context  of  Ameri- 
can education  shifts,  as  technology  changes 
the  nature  of  the  work  we  do,  and  the 
global  setting  in  which  we  compete,  our 
schools  face  a  fresh  challenge. 

In  the  1980's  the  emphasis  in  the  schools 
must  be  on  quality  and  equality.  Our  Nation 
must  accept  the  challenge  of  returning  a 
sense  of  excellence  to  America's  schools.  As 
one  of  America's  premier  historically  black 
institutions.  Howard  University  must  be  in 
the  vanguard  of  this  revolution.  I  leave  you 
once  again  with  the  immortal  words  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  "It  is  dangerous  to 
sleep  through  a  revolution!"* 
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